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DE.    WEBSTER'S 

SERIES    OF    DICTIONARIES. 

Quarto,  Unabridged. 
Royal  Octavo  T>ietionary. 

New  University  Dictionary. 
Counting  House  Edition. 
Academic  Quarto. 
High  School  Edition. 
Common.  School  Edition. 
Primary  School  Edition. 
Pocket  Edition. 

FORMING  A  COMPLETE  SERIES,  AND  AFFORDING  A  NATIONAL  STANDARD ;  THUS  SECURING  UNIFORMITY  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY 

AND  PRONUNCIATION  FOR  THE  MILLIONS  THAT  ARE  TO  CONSTITUTE  THIS  VAST  REPUBLIC. 

OF  THE  SPELLING  BOOK  ONE  MILLION  COPIES 
^.s,s   sold   -^3srisrxj^^xJiJ^r. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  Published  in  this  Country  are  Based  upon  Webster. 

%* There  is  no  other  acknowledged  Standard  in  this  Country  or  Great  Britain. 

JggpNew  and  Revised  Editions  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  have  recently  been  issued,  in  hand-' 
sonis  style,  with  Tables  of  Geographical,  Scripture,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  forming  the 
best  PRONOUNCING  and  DEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

Jg@=°Di\  Webster's  Educational  Works,  it  is  believed,  have  done  more  to  secure  the  uniformity  of 
pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  freedom  from  Provincialisms,  so  remarkable  in  this 
Country,  especially  when  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any 
other  cause. 

Jggg~ The  attention  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  parents  is 
solicited  to  the  importance  of  perpetuating  this  purity  by  the  use  of  such  a  National  Standard. 
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SPRINGFIELD,     MASS: 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

PHILADELPHIA: 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  Octavo,  University,  and  School  Dictionaries. 

NEW     YORK: 
MASON  BROTHERS,  Mercer  St.,  near  Broadway,  Publishers  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

NEW     YORK: 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Elementary  Speller. 
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-WEBSTER'S    UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY, 

ISTEW   PICTORIAL   EDITIOIST. 


NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

Not  only  the  reasonableness  and  utility  of  Webster'-s  system,  and 
the  general  progressive  tendency  of  the  language  in  that  direction, 
but  the  test  of  experience,  the' general  extent  to  which  it  already 
prevails,  in  the  school  book,  periodical,  and  other  popular  issues  of 
!  the  country,  justify  the  full  belief  that  that  system,  in  all  its  general 
I  features,  is  to  become  universally  prevalent.  We  append  four  or  five 
lettcrj  from  as.  many  leading  School  Book  publishing  houses,  as  show- 
|  ing  (yet  but  very  partially)  the  extent  to  which  the  Wcbsterian  orthog- 
raphy prevails : 

Cincinnati,  May  2,  1859. 
In  the,  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES,  and   in  all 
other  educational  works  published  by  us,  the  aggregate  sales 

of  which  are  probably  about 2,000,000 

volumes  per  annum,\ve  uniformly  adhere  to  Webster's  Or- 
thography as  the  standard,  as  do  nearly  all  wisely  progressive 
School  Book  publishers  in  the  United  States. 

W.  B   SMITH  &  CO. 
New  York,  Mav2,1859. 
We  publish   SANDERS'    SERIES    OF    READERS  AND 
SPELLERS,  and  other  educational  works,  recognizing  Web- 
ster as  their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current 
sales  of  which'  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of— 

Sales  for  1858  of  Sanders' Series,    -  900,000 

Other  Common  School  Books,    -  200,000 

Scientific  Books,  including  our  Music  Books,         175,000     1,275,000 
IVISON  &  PHINNEY. 
New  Yonic,  May  2, 1859. 
We  publish  WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER,  and 
other  educational  works,  recognizing  Webster's  Dictionary  as 
their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  about         2,500,000 
•  D.  APPLE  1" ON  &  CO- 
New  York,  May  2, 1859.* 
Wo  publish   PARKER  AND    WAf SON'S   SERIES    OF 
READERS,  and  other  educational  works,  recognizing  Web- 
ster as  their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current 
sales  of  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  at  least        -        -        500,000 

A.  S.  BAKNKS  &  BURR, 
Publishers  of  the  National  Series  of  Standard  School  Books,  ' 
51  and  53  John  street,  New  York. 

New  York,  May  2,  1859. 
We  publish    READING   BOOKS,  and   other,   educational 
works,  which  adopt  Webster  as  their  general  standard  of  Or-- 
thography,  the   sales  of  which  are  at  the  rate  annually  of             200,000 
PRATT,  OAKLEY  &  CO. 
New  York,. Tan.  2,  I860. 
We  publish  TOWN'S  READERS,  SPELLERS,  and  other 
educational  works,  recognizing  Webster  as  their  general  stand- 
ard of  Orthography,  the 'current  sales  of  which  per  annum  are 
about                                                                                                      300,000 
PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  MASON. 


6,775,000 

To  this  aggregate  of  over  SIX  MILLIONS,  we  might  add  other 
series,  Town  and  Holbuook's  (Boston),  Saugknt's  Readers  (Boston), 
Webb's  (New  York),  Goodrich's  (Louisville,  Ky.),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  issues  of  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  (the  publishers  of  Webster's 
School  Dictionaries,)  of  Messrs.  J  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, (publishers  of  Webster's  Octavo  and  University  Dictionaries, 
and  the  most  extensive  Book  Jobbing  House  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,)  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  (late  publishers 
of  Webster's  Octavo  Dictionary,)  and  others,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
safe  to  say  ten  millions  of  volumes  of  School  Books  are  annually 
published  in  the  United  States,  recognizing  Webster  as  their  general 
standard  of  orthography,  while  not  a  single  publishing  house  in  the 
country,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  publicly  recognized  any  other 
Dictionary  than  Webster  as  its  standard  of  Orthography,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  publishers  of  another  Dictionary.  -An  exten- 
sive School  Book  publishing  house,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
I  above,  of  the  highest  standing  as  lo  sound  judgment  and  business 
j  capacity  and  integrity,  write  us :  "  We  have  adopted  Webster's  Or- 
thography in  our  books,  both  because  it  is  already  the  most  exten- 
sively adopted,  and  because  we  thought  it  sure  to  be  still  more  so."* 

Take  another  pregnant  fact: — we  have  before  us  the  names  of 
well-known  PERIODICALS,  issued  in  this  country,  avowing  Web- 


ster in  like  manner  as  their  guide,  the  authenticated  annual  issues 
of  which  are  over  thirty  millions,  and  could  we  procure  details  from 
publishers  of  other  periodicals,  wc  believe  it  would  aggregate  double 
that  number.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  American 
press,  as  a  whole,  in  the  vastly  preponderating  extent  of  its  issues, 
recognizes  Webster  as  its  general  standard  on  this  point.  Wc  arc 
sure,  too,  that  instead  of  creating  confusion,  and  discord,  and  diver- 
sity, that  system  has  done  and  is  doing  more  to  secure  uniformity 
of  usage,  and  a  consistent  system,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
Springfield,  1860.  G.  k  C.  MERRIAM. 

"  The  eighty  pages  of  Illustrations,  comparable  in  fineness 
to  those  of  Bank  Notes,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  Buok." — CJi. 
Herald. 

Eecommeaclations  from  Presidents  of  Colleges. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Publishers  have  received  nattering  tes- 
timonials of  the  merits  of  this  edition  from  nearly  thirty  Presidents  of 
as  many  of  the  leading  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Among  them  are 
from  Presidents  Frelinghuysen  of  Rutgers,  \\  alker  of  Harvard,  Hop- 
kins of  Williams,  Stearns  of  Amherst,  Cummiugs  of  Midd.'etown,  Nott 
of  Union,  Wayland  of  Providence,  Jackson  ef  Eobart,  Woods  of  Bruns- 
wick, Lord  of  Dartmouth,  Pease  of  Burlington,  Bailou  of  'i  ufts,  Gale  of 
Galeville,  Ciampi  of  Holy  Cross,  Murphy  of  Abingdon,  Labasec  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Andrews  of  Marietta,  Fisher  of  Hamilton,  1'ead  of  Iluntliff, 
Sturtevant  of  Illinois,  Reynolds  of  Illiuo^^^ilins  of  Wilkinson,  Ander- 
son of  Rochester,  ii':e.     Li  them  are  expressior.s>likc  the  following: 

"  An  honor  to  American  science,  taste  and  Civicism."  "An  enduring 
value  and  authority."  "Never  found  any  wolf  v.  hich  so  uniformly  sat- 
isfied my  inquiries'."  "  Has  ever  since  been  my  constant  companion  in 
my  practice  at  the  bar,  and  for  the  last  five  years  upon  the  bench.  I 
have  ever  found  it  a  safe  counselor,  and  an  indispensable  help  in  the  prep- 
aration and  decision  of  cases."  "For  the  sake  of  my  country  and  the 
English  language,  I  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  standard  excellence,  as  weil 
as  celebrity,  your  Dictionary  lias  attained.  It  is  a  work  for  the  present 
and  foral!  comingtimc."  "  Stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent."  "There 
seems  every  prospect  that  it  will  bo  the  standard  book  for  this  country  at 
least,  if  not  for  England.  I  am  content  it  should  be  so."  "  This  truly 
great  and  national  work."  "  A  complete  apparatus  for  all  purposes  pf 
reading  and  understanding  English  and  Ana-si". m  literature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  that  could  be  added  to  fit  it  for  these  ends." 
"  A  vast  treasury  of  knowledge,  the  whole  of  which  is  needed  by  every 
one  who  uses  the  English  language,  either  as  a  writer,  a  speaker,  or  a 
reader."  "  Ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  American  house." 
"  Wc  long  ago  accepted  Webster  as  the  standard  in  our  college,  and  the 
experience  of  every  term  strengthens  our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  choice."  "  So  long  as  you  continue  to  incorporate  all  the  improve- 
ments which  are  developed  in  the  science  of  lexicography,"  &c,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  opinions  of  no  gentlemen  upon  such  a  subject 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  our 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  'PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
selected  for  their  qualifications  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  —  more  especially  our  great  Common  School  systei  . — 
watching  constantly  with  intelligent  scrutiny  every  influence  1  earing  in 
this  direction.  Whose  opinions  can  be  more  valuable,  therefore,  than 
those  of  such  gentlemen,  as  to  the  English  Dictionary  best  fitted  in 
its  Definitions,  Vocabulmjy,  Orthography,  1'r"NI'nciation,  Syno- 
nyms, Illustrations,  Tables,  and  other  features,  to  aid  in  true  mental 
culture'? 

Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union, 
or  corresponding  .officer,  where  such  an  ore  exists,  has  recommended 
Wkbsteu's  Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  tin  m  are  those 
of  Maine, New  Hamnshire,  Vcrmoiit,-'Massachusctts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York',  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  <  duo,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wi-cor.sin,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  California,  and  also  Canada— TWENTY-TWO  in  all. 

STATE  PURCHASES. 

The  State  of  NEW  YORK  has  placed .10,000  copies  of  Webster's 

Unabridged  in  as  many  of  her  Public  Schools. 

The  State  of -WISCONSIN,  ?,0o'i— neaiiv  every  School. 

The  State  of  NEW  JERSEY,  1,.V!0— nearly  every  School. 

The  State  of  MICHIGAN   made  provision  lev  ail  her  Schools. 

The  State  of  MASSACHUSETTS  has  smashed  her  Sckcols— -  nearly 
all. 

More  than  ten  times  as  many  are  sold  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  as 
of  an-y  other  Series  in  '    is  country. 

At  least  four-ifihi  of  all  the  School  Poo'ts  published  in  this  coun- 
try own   Web-ur  as   ;'.-Mr  aand.ud,  and  of  the  remainder,  few  ac- 
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AN 

AMERICAN    DICTIONARY 


OF     THE 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE; 

CONTAINING 

THE  WHOLE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  FIEST  EDITION  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  QUARTO ;  THE  ENTIRE  CORRECTIONS 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  IN  TWO  VOLUMES  ROYAL  OCTAVO  ; 

TO      WHICH      IS      PREFIXED 

AN    INTRODUCTORY    DISSERTATION 

ON  THE  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND  CONNECTION,  OF  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  WESTERN  ASIA  AND  EUROPE,  WITH 
AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  LANGUAGES  ARE  FORMED. 


BY  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D., 

Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia;    Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in   Massachusetts; 

Member  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  in  Copenhagen ; 

Member  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  ;    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Historical  Societies  in   Massachusetts, 

New  York,  and  Georgia  ;  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in   Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Columbian  Institute 

in  Washington;  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Society. 


GENERAL   SUBJECTS  OF  THIS  WORK. 

I.— ETYMOLOGIES  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  DEDUCED  FEOM  AN  EXAMINATION  AND  COMPARISON  OF  WORDS  OF  CORRESPONDING  ELE- 
MENTS IN  TWENTY  LANGUAGES  OF  ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 
II.— THE  TRUE  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  WORDS,  AS  CORRECTED  BY  THEIR  ETYMOLOGIES. 
HI.— PRONUNCIATION  EXHIBITED  AND  MADE   OBVIOUS   BY   THE   DIVISION   OF   WORDS   INTO   SYLLABLES,   BY  ACCENTUATION,    BY 

MARKING  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  ACCENTED  VOWELS,  WHEN  NECESSARY,  OR  BY  GENERAL  RULES. 
IV.— ACCURATE  AND   DISCRIMINATING   DEFINITIONS,  ILLUSTRATED,  WHEN  DOUBTFUL  OR  OBSCURE,  BY  EXAMPLES  OF  THEIR  USE 
SELECTED  FROM  RESPECTABLE  AUTHORS,  OR  BY  FAMILIAR  PHRASES  OF  UNDISPUTED  AUTHORITY. 


REVISED     AND     ENLARGED, 
BY  CHAUNCEY   A.  GOODRICH, 

PKOFESSOK     IN     YALE     COLLEGE. 


WITH  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARIES  OP  SCRIPTURE,  CLASSICAL,  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


TO     WHICH     ARE     NOW     ADDED 

PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

TABLE  OF  SYNONYMS,  PECULIAR  USE  OF  WORDS  AND  TERMS  IN  THE  BIBLE,    APPENDIX   OF  NEW  WORDS, 

PRONOUNCING  TABLE  OF  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS,  ABBREVIATIONS,  LATIN, 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH  PHRASES,  ETC. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
PUBLISHED    BY    GEORGE    AND    CHARLES    MERRIAM 

CORNER    OF    MAIN     AND     STATE     STREETS. 
1862. 


Entered  according  to  Act  op  Congress,  in  the  Year  1840- 

By  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.  D., 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Connecticu* 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1847, 

By     GEORGE  AND  CHARLES  MERRIAM, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


Entered    according   to   Act   of    Congress,    in   the    Year    1856, 

By  EMILY  W.  ELLSWORTH,  JULIA  W.  GOODRICH, 

WILLIAM  G.  WEBSTER,  ELIZA  S.  W.  JONES, 

and  LOUISA  WEBSTER, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Connecticut 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1859. 

BY  G.  &  C  MERRIAM, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


STEREOTYPED  AT  THE 
BOSTON  TYPE  AND  STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY. 


MANUFACTURED   by 

CASE,   LOCKWOOD    &    CO. 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 


PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


In  laying  before  the  public  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  the  Publishers  would  briefly  state 
the  nature  of  the  additious  and  improvements  which  it  embodies. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  tbe  object,  character,  and  plan  of  which  are  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  Introduction  to  that  department,  on  pp.  lxxxi,  lxxxii.  Being  some  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  executed  by  a 
skillful  artist,  with  mutual  and  appropriate  references  between  the  Illustrations  and  the  word  illustrated,  they  will  con- 
stitute, it  is  hoped,  an  attractive  and  valuable  feature  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

A  Table  of  Synonyms  has  been  prepared  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Goodrich,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  this  volume.  The  plan  of  giving  full  and  distinct  lists  of  synonymous  words  in  a  general  dictionary,  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  Eoyal  Octavo  abridgment  of  the  present  work,  for  1847.  That  plan  is  here  carried 
out  in  the  way  originally  contemplated,  by  adding  in  this  Table  brief  discriminations  between  many  hundreds  of 
important  words  which  are  closely  allied  in  meaning.  The  reader  will  see  from  the  remarks  introductory  to  the  Table 
that  this  is  only  an  application  on  a  broad  scale,  of  one  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  for  giving  clearness  and  precision 
to  his  definitions.  It  is  also  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a  work  like  this,  which  aims  at  great  exactness  as  a  denning  dic- 
tionary ;  since  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  in  connection  with  the  leading  terms  of  our  language,  those  nicer  dis- 
criminations and  shades  of  thought  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  the  way  of  ordinary  definitions.  Nor  can  this  object 
be  accomplished  by  merely  citing  passages  which  contain  the  words  in  question.  Unless  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the 
several  words  is  previously  given,  little  or  no  aid  is  afforded  as  to  their  proper  use  and  application,  by  adducing  such  pas- 
sages. This  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  such  a  work  as  PlatCs  Dictionary  of  English  Synonyms,  which  is  framed  chiefly 
upon  this  plan.  On  the  first  page,  we  find  under  the  words  abandon,  desert,  leave,  &c,  such  examples  as  these  :  "  Men  are 
abandoned  by  their  friends  ;  we  desert  a  post  or  station  ;  leave  the  country,"  &c.  But  these  words  may  be  equally  well 
interchanged.  Men  may  be  deserted  by  their  friends  ;  we  may  abandon  a  post  or  station,  &c.  Such  examples,  therefore, 
afford  no  light  or  guidance  as  to  the  proper  use  of  these  words.  So,  if  the  phrase  be  given  "  the  officer  abandoned  his 
post,"  the  question  may  arise  whether  he  really  abandoned,  or  deserted,  or  surrendered,  or  left  it.  He  may  have  aban- 
doned it  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  as  no  longer  important  to  maintain  ;  he  may  have  deserted  it  unworthily  or 
treacherously  ;  he  may  have  surrendered  it  to  a  superior  force ;  he  may  have  left  it  temporarily. — Discriminations  of  this 
kind,  on  a  limited  scale,  were  given  by  the  Editor  some  years  ago  in  two  abridged  dictionaries  designed  for  the  use  of 
academies  and  higher  seats  of  learning.  These  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  distinguished  scholars,  that  we  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Webster's  large  work.  They  are  here  presented  with 
much  greater  fullness  than  in  any  work  with  which  the  name  of  the  Editor  has  heretofore  been  connected.  The  materials 
for  this  Table  of  Synonyms  have  been  collected  by  the  labor  of  some  years  with  reference  to  a  distinct  work  on  this  subject. 
They  form  between  six  and  seven  hundred  distinct  articles,  being  a  greater  number  than  is  contained  by  any  similar  work 
in  our  language,  except  that  of  Crabb,  which  is  so  prolix  and  confused  that  few  have  been  ready  to  use  it  when  engaged 
in  literary  composition.  They  will  meet,  it  is  believed,  a  want  which  has  been  extensively  felt  on  this  subject,  and  give 
an  added  value  to  Webster's  American  Dictionary. 

The  Appendix,  immediately  following  the  general  vocabulary,  embraces  more  than  nine  thousand  new  words  and 
meanings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Editor,  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  revised  edition 
of  1847.  In  this  collection  he  has  been  aided  by  gentlemen  familiar  with  various  special  departments  of  science,  and  has 
availed  himself  of  every  other  source  of  information  within  his  reach.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  the  list  many  fold. 
A  desire  merely  to  present  a  large  vocabulary,  can  hardly  be  thought  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  to  the  lexicographer. 
The  rejection  of  unimportant  compounds,  unauthorized  or  entirely  obsolete  words,  or  terms  of  no  real  value  or  prospective 
permanency  in  our  language,  is  quite  as  desirable  as  the  introduction  of  such  as  are  really  useful  and  important.  We  think 
a  good  degree  of  completeness  will  be  found  in  this  department. 
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A  Table  is  given  which  we  consider  of  much  value,  showing  the  proper  Pronunciation  of  some  eight  thousand 
of  Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern  Times.  When  the  preparation  of  this  Table  was  commenced,  nothing  of  the  kind, 
so  far  as  is  known,  had  ever  appeared,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  us  an  original  conception.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  is  now  before  the  public,  of  such  extent  and  value.  The  List  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 
such  an  approximation  to  completeness  and  accuracy  secured  as  was  practicable.  Of  course  a  difference  of  opinion  will 
exist  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  some  names,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  an 
anglicised,  or  vernacular,  pronunciation,  should  be  given.  It  is  believed,  however,  the  Table  will  be  found  of  very  great 
convenience,  in  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  no  reliable  guide  has  heretofore  been  before  the  public.  It  has  been 
prepared,  mainly,  by  a  gentleman  long  a  resident  in  Europe,  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  modern  languages. 

The  other  Tables — Peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible,  Words,  Phrases,  Idioms  and  Proverbs,  of  popular 
English  use,  in  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  Abbreviations,  Arbitrary  Signs,  &c,  will  sufficiently 
explain  themselves. 

In  acknowledging  the  favor  which  Webster's  American  Dictionary,  Unabridged,  has  received,  we  trust  the  additions 
and  improvements  now  presented,  will  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  that  favor  by  the  publishers.  The  work  combines 
the  advantages  of  Dr.  Webster's  own  life-long  toil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  labors  of  an  eminent  scholar  and  living 
lexicographer,  in  the  person  of  its  present  editor.  We  trust  these  added  improvements  justify  our  past  and  present  assur- 
ance, that  the  public  appreciation  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  care  on  our  part  that  it  shall  at  no  time  be  found  sus- 
ceptible of  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  any  work  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  May,  1859. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  REYISED  EDITION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  demand  for  The  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  has  increased  so  rapidly  -within  a 
few  years  past,  that  the  publishers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  its  being  stereotyped,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  public,  in  a  single  quarto  volume.  In  deciding  upon  this  measure,  they  were  desirous  that  the  work  should 
be  thoroughly  revised  anew,  and  that  each  department  which  it  embraces,  should  be  brought  down,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  latest  advances  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  at  the  present  day.  With  this  view,  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  as  one  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster's family,  in  the  expectation  of  his  obtaining  such  additional  aid  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  The  Editor  has  not  acted,  however,  upon  his  own  personal  responsibility  in  executing  this  trust. 
He  has,  from  time  to  time,  laid  open  the  sheets  to  the  inspection  of  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  and  no 
important  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  any  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  work,  except  with 
the  concurrence,  or  at  the  request,  of  Dr.  Webster's  legal  representatives.  In  laying  before  the  public  an  edition 
thus  prepared,  the  fruit  of  nearly  three  years  of  care  and  attention,  the  Editor  will  be  expected  to  make  some 
brief  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  conducted  the  revision,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  as  exhibited 
in  the  present  volume. 

This  work  was  first  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  1828.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  years, 
or  in  the  year  1840,  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  Author,  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  he 
thus  speaks  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  :  "  The  improvements  in  this  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary 
consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  several  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  divisions  of  words  into  syllables, 
and  the  correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  which  are  made  conformable  to  recent  discoveries  and 
classifications.  For  the  latter  improvements,  the  Author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor  Tully,  of  the  Medical 
College  in  New  Haven.  To  these  improvements  may  be  added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases 
from  foreign  languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors,  and  in  conversation ;  and  also  of  many  foreign  terms 
used  in  books  of  music."  In  conducting  this  revision,  Dr.  Webster  was  aided  in  some  part  of  his  labors  by  his 
son,  William  G-.  Webster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven;  who,  also,  at  a  subsequent  period,  prepared  the  revised 
Addenda,  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  The  later  improvements  of  the  Author,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  are  here  inserted  under  their  proper  heads,  from  the  manuscripts  which  he  left.  By  these  successive 
revisions,  and  the  one  which  has  now  been  made,  new  matter,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
has  been  added  to  the  work  ;  all  of  which,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  and  by  careful  compression,  is  now  brought 
within  the  compass  of  this  volume.     Of  the  course  pursued  in  the  revision,  it  will  now  be  proper  briefly  to  speak. 

In  respect  to  the  Etymologies,  the  Editor  has  not  considered  it  as  lying  within  his  province,  to  make  any 
material  alterations.  In  a  very  few  cases  of  obvious  necessity,  some  slight  change  has  been  made.  But  the 
chief  labor,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  work,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  difficult  task  of  giving  with  accuracy 
the  numerous  words  from  Oriental  and  foreign  languages,  which  are  used  in  tracing  the  origin  of  our  own. 

The  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  Definitions ; — in  giving  a  clear,  full,  and  accurate  exhibition, 
of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  belong,  by  established  usage,  to  the  words  of  a  language.     It  is  in 
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this  respect,  especially,  that  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  generally  considered  superior  to  every  other,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  England.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the  labors  of  the  Editor  have  been  mainly  directed.  No 
efforts  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  not  only  in  lexicography,  but  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  and  the  arts  embraced  in  the  American  Dictionary.  As  these  subjects  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  progress,  every  important  word,  in  its  various  applications',  has  been  diligently  examined  and  compared 
with  the  statements*  made  on  each  topic,  by  the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities.  Smart's  English  Dic- 
tionary, in  the  edition  of  1846,  has  been  carefully  collated  with  this  work,  and  also  the  unfinished  one,  in  a 
course  of  publication,  by  Gilbert,  so  far  as  the  numbers  have  appeared.  Keference  has  likewise  constantly 
been  made  to  Richardson's  Dictionary. — although  this  had  been  previously  examined  by  Dr.  Webster, — and 
also  to  the  Analytical  Dictionary  of  Booth.  Each  of  the  articles  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  has  been  collated  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  this  Dictionary,  as  the  starting-point,  -when 
necessary,  of  investigation  in  larger  treatises.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  has  been  consulted  at  every  step,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  science  ;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (based  on  the  German  Conversations- Lexi- 
kori)  has  been  relied  upon,  particularly  on  subjects  of  continental  literature,  philosophy,  history,  art,  &c.  In 
order  to  secure  greater  accuracy,  numerous  special  dictionaries,  or  vocabularies  confined  to  some  single  depart- 
ment, have  also  been  collated  with  this  work  ;  and  the  ablest  treatises  on  important  branches  of  science  and  art 
have  been  diligently  examined.  In  architecture,  the  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  Oxford  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  (1845,)  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  (1842,)  by  Gwilt,  author  of  the  articles  on  this 
subject  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia.  In  agriculture,  Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  (1844,)  and  Gardner's 
Farmer's  Dictionary,  (1846,)  have  been  chiefly  used.  In  general  antiquities,  the  large  treatise  of  Fosbroke 
has  been  frequently  consulted,  while  in  classical  antiquities,  the  principal  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  recent 
dictionary  of  Smith,  (1846,)  as  a  work  of  the  highest  authority.  In  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church, 
the  elaborate  work  of  Coleman  (1841)  has  been  frequently  consulted ;  and  Hook's  Church  Dictionary  (1844) 
has  been  collated  throughout,  with  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  &c,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.  In  botany,  use  has  principally  been  made  of  the  writings 
of  Lindley  and  Loudon.  In  natural  history,  Partington's  British  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History,  (1835-7,) 
and  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library,  (1824-43,)  have  been  much  consulted,  in  connection  with  the  articles  on 
these  subjects  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  and  similar  works.  In  geology,  mineralogy,  and  some  associated 
branches  of  natural  history,  Humble's  Dictionary  of  terms  in  these  departments  (1840)  has  been  compared  with 
this  work  throughout.  In  respect  to  mercantile  subjects,  banking,  coins,  weights,  measures,  &c,  McCullo.h's 
Commercial  Dictionary  (1845)  has  been  collated  at  every  step,  as  the  standard  work  on  these  subjects.  In  man- 
ufactures and  the  arts,  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Mines,  with  its  Supplement,  (1845,) 
has  been  relied  upon  as  of  the  highest'  authority.  In  engineering  and  mechanical  philosophy,  Hebert's  Engi- 
neer's and  Mechanic's  Cyclopedia  (1842)  has  been  carefully  collated,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  more 
popular  and  recent  dictionaries  of  Francis,  Grier,  and  Buchanan,  in  the  editions  of  1846.  In  seamanship,  the 
Dictionary  of  Marine  Terms,  in  Lieutenant  Tottsn's  Naval  Text-Book,  (1841,)  has  been  taken  as  a  guide.  In 
military  affairs,  the  dictionary  of  Campbell  (1844)  has  been  followed,  in  connection  with  the  more  extended  arti- 
cles contained  in  Brande  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  on  the  kindred  topics.  In  the  fine  arts,  much  use  has  been 
made  of  the  dictionary  of  Elmes.  In  domestic  economy,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Webster  and  Parkes  on  this  subject 
(1S44)  has  furnished  many  important  statements,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a 
scientific  form ;  and  to  this  has  been  added  Cooley's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Receipts  (1846,)  as  exhibiting  much 
collateral  information,  in  respect  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trades.  Such,  in  general,  are  the  authorities 
which  have  been  relied  on  in  this  revision. 

But  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  mind  to  embrace  with  accuracy  all  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  now  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  dictionary.  Hence  arise  most  of  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  which  abound  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  avoid  these  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  matters  of 
science,  the  Editor  at  first  made  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  James  G.  Percival,  who  had  rendered  important 
assistance  to  Dr.  Webster  in  the  edition  of  1828,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  revising  the  scientific  articles  em- 
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braced  in  this  work.  This  revision,  however,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  was  extended 
to  but  little  more  than  two  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the  Editor  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  associates 
in  office,  and  of  other  gentlemen  in  various  professional  employments.  To  these  he  would  now  return  his  acknowl- 
edgments, for  the  aid  they  have  afforded.  The  articles  on  law  have  been  collated  with  Blackstoiie  and  Bouvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  by  the  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  the  errors  dis- 
covered, which  were  few  in  number,  have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  departments  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
ancient  philosophy  have,  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  late  Professor  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who  has  furnished,  in  many  instances,  new  and  valuable  definitions.  The  terms 
in  chemistry  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College ;  and  whatever  changes  were  requisite 
in  the  explanations,  have  been  made  under  his  direction.  In  the  departments  of  botany,  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  and  some  branches  of  natural  history,  Dr.  "Webster  received  assistance,  in  the  revision  of  1840,  as 
mentioned  above,  from  Dr.  William  Tully,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College.  Still 
further  aid  has  been  received  from  the  same  source  in  the  present  revision,  and  much  of  the  accuracy  of  this  work, 
in  these  branches,  will  be  found  owing  to  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  thus  afforded.  On  topics  connected  with 
Oriental  literature,  aid  has  frequently  been  obtained  from  Professor  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College.  A  part  of  the  arti- 
cles on  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  edition  of  1828,  passed  under  the  revision  of 
Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College.  This  revision  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the  articles  on  these  subjects 
throughout  the  work,  and  new  definitions  have  been  furnished  in  numerous  instances.  The  definitions  in  mathe- 
matics, after  1  aving  been  compared  with  those  given  in  the  dictionaries  of  Hutton,  or  Barlow,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Stanley,  of  Yale  College,  and  the  alterations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  made  under  his 
direction.  In  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  volume  has  been  made 
by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  Geologist  and  Mineralogist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  to  whom  the  Editor  is  likewise  indebted  for  as>istance  on 
various  other  subjects,  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.  In  practical  astronomy  and  the  science 
of  entomology,  aid  has  been  frequently  received  from  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College. 
The  articles  on  painting  and  the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  under  the  inspection  of  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Painter,  of  New  Haven,  and  new  definitions  have  in  many  cases  been  furnished. 

A  correspondence  has  likewise  been  carried  on  with  literary  friends  in  England,  and  especially  with  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  certain  points,  in  respect  to  which 
nothing  definite  could  be  learned  from  any  books  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor.  Extended  lists  of  words  have 
been  transmitted  for  examination,  and  returned  with  ample  notes  and  explanations.  Much  obscurity  has  thus  been 
removed  in  respect  to  the  use  of  terms  which  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  England,  especially  some  of  frequent 
occurrence  at  the  universities,  in  the  circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  life.  To  the  friends  who 
have  given  their  assistance  in  these  various  departments,  the  Editor  would  return  his  cordial  thanks.  Whatever 
improvement  the  work  may  have  gained  from  this  revision,  in  respect  to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  defi- 
nition, will  be  found  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  aid  which  they  have  thus  afforded. 

"With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  new  words,  the  Editor  has  felt  much  hesitation  and  embarrassment.  Some 
thousands  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  this  revision,  and  the  number  might  have  been  swelled  to  many  thou- 
sands more,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is,  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  England,  a  boldness  of 
innovation  on  this  subject,  which  amounts  to  absolute  licentiousness.  A  hasty  introduction  into  our  dictionaries, 
of  new  terms,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Our  vocabulary  is  already  encumbered 
with  a  multitude  of  words,  which  have  never  formed  a  permanent  part  of  English  literature,  and  it  is  a  serious 
evil  to  add  to  their  number.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  much  needed  as  a  thorough  expurgation  of  our 
dictionaries  in  this  respect, — the  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  words  which  may  properly  find  a  place  in  the 
glossaries  of  antiquarians,  as  a  curious  exhibition  of  what  has  been  proposed,  but  never  adopted,  as  a  part  of  our 
language,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  can  have  no  claim  to  stand  in  a  dictionary  designed  for  general  use.  All 
words,  indeed,  which  are  necessary' to  an  understanding  of  our  great  writers,  such  as  Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
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&c.,  ought,  though  now  obsolete,  to  be  carefully  retained;  and  in  the  present  revision  a  considerable  number  of 
this  class  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Other  words  have  likewise  been  admitted  to  a  limited  extent, 
namely,  the  familiar  terms  of  common  life  in  England,  which  have  been  much  used  of  late  by  popular  writers  in 
Great  Britain.  Many  of  these  need  to  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  readers  in  this  country  ;  and,  if  marked  as 
"familiar,"  "  colloquial,"  or  "  low,"  according  to  their  true  character,  they  may  be  safely  inserted  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, and  are  entitled  to  a  place  there,  as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  our  written  and  spoken  language. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  on  this  subject,  relates  to  the  introduction  of  technical  and  scientific  terms. 
Most  of  our  general  dictionaries  are,  at  present,  without  any  plan  as  to  the  extent  and  proportion  in  which  such 
words  should  be  inserted ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  reduced  to  order  until  each  department  is  revised  by  men  of  science 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  who  are  competent  to  decide  what  terms  ought  to  be  admitted 
int)  a  general  dictionary,  and  what  terms  should  be  reserved  for  special  dictionaries  devoted  to  distinct  branches 
of  science.  Something  of  this  kind,  on  a  limited  scale,  has  been  attempted  in  the  progress  of  this  revision. 
Lists  of  words  have  been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  which  might  properly  be  inserted  in  this 
volume  ;  and  very  few  terms  of  this  class  have  been  admitted  except  under  their  direction.  In  accordance  with 
their  advice,  a  small  number  have  been  excluded ;  but  in  this  respect  the  Editor  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  carry 
out  his  views  in  their  full  extent. 

In  respect  to  Americanisms,  properly  so  called,  it  is  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
they  are  less  numerous  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Most  of  those  familiar  words,  especially  of  our  older 
states,  which  have  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  our  country,  were  brought  l»y  our  ancestors  from  Great  Britain, 
and  are  still  in  constant  use  there  as  local  terms.  The  recent  investigations  of  Forby,  Holloway,  and  Halliwell, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject;  and  the  names  of  these  authors  are,  therefore,  frequently  placed  under 
the  words  in  question,  to  indicate  their  origin  and  their  present  use  in  England.  Notes  have  also  been  added  to 
some  words  which  are  peculiar  to  our  country  ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

In  reference  to  Orthography,  some  important  alterations  have  been  made,  but  in  strict  conformity,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  Author's  principles  on  this  subject.  The  changes  in  our  orthography  recommended  by  Dr. 
Webster,  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  rest  on  very  different  grounds.  These  it  may  be  proper  for  a  moment  to 
consider.  His,  main  principle  was,  that  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity  and  broader, 
analogies,  ought  to  be  toatched  and  cherished"  with  the  utmost  care.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  move- 
ment toward  wider  analogies  and  more  general  rules,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but  few  exceptions  to  impede 
its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  set  aside  at  o?ice,  and  the  analogy  rendered  complete.  On  this  ground, 
he  rejected  the  u  from  such  words  as  favour,  labour,  &c.  Of  these  we  have  a  large  number,  which  came  to  us, 
in  most  cases,  from  Latin  terminations  in  or,  through  the  Norman  French,  but  encumbered  with  the  silent  u,  as 
in  emperour,  authour,  editour,  &c.  From  this  entire  class,  except  about  twenty  words,  the  u  has  been  gradually 
dropped  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  scarcely  any  two  persons  can  be  found,  however  strenuous  for  retaining  it,  who 
are  in  practice  consistent  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  words  in  which  this  letter  is  used.  In 
fact,  we  have  reached  a  point  where,  unless  we  take  Webster  and  the  dictionaries  which  agree  with  him  as  our 
guide,  we  have  no  standard  on  the  subject ;  for  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others,  retain  the  u  in  numerous  words, 
into  which  no  one  woukl  think  of  introducing  it  at  the  pi-esent  clay.  Public  convenience,  therefore,  demands  that 
we  do  at  once  what  must  ultimately  be  dune.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  progress  of  our  language  will  be 
arrested  on  this  subject.  The  u  will  speedily  be  omitted  in  all  words  of  this  class,  unless,  from  the  sacredness  of 
its  associations,  it  be  retained  in  Saviour,  which  may  stand  for  a  time  as  a  solitary  exception.  Nor  is  it  Dr. 
Webster  who  is  the  innovator  in  this  case,  but  the  English  mind,  which  has  for  two  centuries  been  throwing  off  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  moving  steadily  on  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  Such, 
too,  is  the  case  with  certain  terminations  in  re,  pronounced  like  er ;  as,  centre,  metre,  &c.  We  have  numerous 
words  of  this  class  derived  from  the  French,  all  of  which  originally  ended  in  re  ;  as  cider,  (cidre, )  chamber, 
(chambre,)  &c.  These  have  been  gradually  conformed  to  the  English  spelling  and  pronunciation,  till  the  num- 
ber in  re  i3  reduced  to  not  far  from  twenty  words  with  their  derivatives ;  and  m  respect  to  them  also  the  process 
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is  still  going  on.  Center  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spelling  of  the  best  mathematical  writers.  Meter  is 
the  word  given  by  Walker  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  from  a  sense  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  attaching  to  this 
word  and  its  derivative  diameter  a  different  termination.  Others  are  gradually  undergoing  the  same  change.  Dr. 
Webster  proposes,  therefore,  to  complete  the  analogy  at  once,  and  conform  the  spelling  of  the  few  that  remain  to 
the  general  principles  of  our  language.  Acre,  lucre,  and  massacre,  present  the  only  difficulty,  from  their  liability, 
if  changed,  to  be  mispronounced,  and  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  stand  as  necessary  exceptions.  Another  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  English  orthography  which  Dr.  Webster  has  endeavored  to  correct,  is  one  that  was 
pointed  out  by  Walker,  in  very  emphatic  terms,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  principle  in  question  i^  this, — that, 
in  adding  to  a  word  the  formatives  ing,  eel,  er,  &c,  a  single  consonant  (if  one  precedes)  is  doubled  when  the  accent 
falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forgetting,  beginning,  &c,  but  is  not  doubled  'when  the  accent  falls  on  any  of 
the  preceding  syllables,  as  in  benefiting,  gardening,  &c.  Walker,  in  his  fifth  Aphorism,  says,  "  Dr.  Lowth 
justly  remarks  that  an  error  frequently  takes  place  in  the  words  wor shipping,  counselling,  &c,  which,  having 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  written  worshiping,  counseling.  An  ignorance  of  this  rule  has  led 
many  to  write  bigotted,  for  bigoted ;  and  from  this  spelling  has  frequently  arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no 
letter  seems  to  be  more  frequently  doubled  improperly  than  I.  Why  we  should  write  libelling,  levelling,  revelling, 
and  yet  offering,  suffering,  reasoning,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  and  unless  /  can  give  a  better  plea 
than  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  being  doubled  in  this  situation,  I  must,  in  the  style  of  Lucian  in  his  trial 
of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  expulsion."  These  were  the  deliberate  and  latest  opinions  of  Walker.  If  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  carry  them  into  his  vocabulary,  instead  of  relying  on  a  mere  remark  of  this  kind  for  the  cor- 
j  rection  of  the  error — if  he  had  simply  stated,  under  about  forty  verbs,  how  the  participle  should  be  spelt,  (for  he 
|  did  not  give  participles  in  his  Dictionary,)  and  had  altered  six  or  eight  words,  as  worshipper  into  worshiper, 
traveller  into  traveler,  &c,  the  error  would  probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  wholly  eradicated  from  our  orthog- 
raphy ;  and  Dr.  Webster  would  have  escaped  much  ignorant  vituperation,  for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Walker 
and  of  Lowth.  Walker  also  says  in  his  Aphorisms,  "Why  should  we  not  write  dullness,  fullness,  skillful, 
willful,  as  well  as  stiffness  and  gruffness?^  The  principles  of  our  language  plainly  require  us  to  do  so;  and 
Dr.  Webster  felt  that  the  change  might  easily  be  made.  The  words  which  need  to  be  reduced  to  this  analogy 
are  only  about  eight  in  number,  including  installment  and  inthrallment,  which,  if  spelt  with  a  single  I,  are  liable 
to  be  mispronounced,  instal  ment,  &c.  Again,  the  words  expense,  license,  recompense,  which  formerly  had  a  c, 
in  the  last  syllable,  have  now  taken  an  s,  because  the  latter  consonant  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  derivatives ;  as, 
expensive,  &c.  A  similar  change  is  needed  in  only  three  words  more  to  complete  the  analogy,  namely,  defense, 
offense,  and  pretense;  and  these' Dr.  Webster  has  changed.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  not  change  fence 
also?"  For  the  simple  reason,  that  its  dei'ivatives  are  spelt  with  a  c,  as  fenced,  fencing  ;  and  the  word  therefore 
stands  regularly  with  others  of  its  own  class.  Finally,  Dr.  Webster  proposes  to  drop  the  u  in  mould  and  moult, 
because  it  has  been  dropped  from  gold,  and  all  other  words  of  the  same  ending. — Such  are  the  principal  changes 
under  this  head,  introduced  by  Dr.  Webster  into  his  Dictionary.  In  the  present  edition,  the  words  are  spelt  in 
both  ways,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  except  in  cases  where  this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary  or  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient.  These  changes,  considering  the  difficulty  that  always  belongs  to  such  a  subject,  have  met  with  far 
more  favor  from  the  public,  than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  Most  of  them  have  been  extensively  adopted  in 
our  country.  They  are  gaining  ground  daily,  as  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  supported  are  more  generally 
understood ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  being  founded  in  established  analogies,  and  intended  merely  to  re- 
press irregularities  and  remove  petty  exceptions,  they  must  ultimately  prevail. 

The  other  class  of  changes  mentioned  above  rests  on  a  different  basis, — that  of  Etymology.  These  will  be 
estimated  very  differently,  according  to  the  acquaintance  of  different  persons  with  the  language  from  which  the 
words  are  derived.  When  Dr.  Webster  substituted  bridegoom  for  bridegroom,  f ether  for  feather,  &c,  the  Ger- 
man critics  highly  applauded  the  change.  They  predicted  its  speedy  and  universal  reception,  because  similar  im- 
provements, on  a  much  broader  scale,  had  been  easily  made  in  their  language.  But  Dr.  Webster  found  the  case 
to  be  widely  different  among  us.  After  an  experiment  of  twelve  years,  he  restored  the  old  orthography  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  words.     In  the  present  edition,  it  is  restored  in  respect  to  nearly  all  that  remain,  from 
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the  full  conviction,  that,  however  desirable  these  changes  may  be,  in  themselves  considered,  as  they  do  not 
relate  to  the  general  analogies  of  the  language,  and  can  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they 
will  never  be  generally  received.* 

On  the  subject  of  Pronunciation,  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  in  the  progress  of  this  revision.  A  careful 
comparison  has  been  made  with  the  latest  authorities,  and  wherever  changes  seemed  desirable,  and  could  be  made 
in  consistency  with  the  Author's  principles,  they  have  been  here  introduced.  They  key  to  pronunciation  has 
been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  greater  ease  of  reference,  and  the  pointed  letters 
have  been  used  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Many  thousand  words  have  been  re-spelled,  and  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  render  the  work,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  In  the  progress  of  these  labors, 
the  Editor  has  been  frequently  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Webster  in  not  attempting  too  much  as  to  marking 
the  pronunciation.  Most  of  the  later  orthoepists,  as  Knowles,  Smart,  &c,  have  made  their  system  of  notation  so 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  have  aimed  to  exhibit  so  many  nice  shades  of  distinction,  as  in  many  cases  to  per- 
plex rather  than  aid. 

The  Publishers,  being  desirous  to  make  this,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  work  of  reference,  have  introduced,  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  a  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation,  prepared  by  Professor 
Thacher,  of  Yale  College ;  a  list  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  prepared  by  Professor  Porter,  of  Yale  College ; 
Emd  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  prepared  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Porter.     Of  these  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  several  prefaces  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  aided  him  for  more 
than  two  years,  in  these  labors, — Mr.  Samuel  W.  Barnum,  M.  A.,  of  Yale  College,  and  William  G.  Webster, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  his  father's  views,  has  made  his  counsel  and 
cooperation  of  great  value  in  the  progress  of  this  revision. 

To  the  overseers  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work,  at  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry, 
the  Editor  would  likewise  make  his  acknowledgments  for  many  valuable  suggestions  during  the  progress  of  the 
revision,  and  for  the  watchful  care  and  assiduity  with  which  they  have  performed  the  difficult  task  of  giving 
accuracy  to  the  details  of  this  volume. 

New  Haven,  September,  1847. 
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In  the  year  1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  I  published  an  elementary  book  for 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  for  correcting  a  vicious  pronunciation, 
which  prevailed  extensively  among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  work,  I  believe  in  the  following  year,  that  learned  and  respectable  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodrich,  of  Durham,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  my  compiling  a  Dictionary,  which  should  complete  a  system  for  the  instruction  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  language.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  indulge  the  thought,  much 
less  the  hope,  of  undertaking  such  a  work  ;  as  I  was  neither  qualified  by  research,  nor  had  I  the 
means  of  support,  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  had  I  been  disposed  to  undertake  it.  For 
many  years,  therefore,  though  I  considered  such  a  work  as  very  desirable,  yet  it  appeared  to  me 
impracticable ;  as  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  my  time  to  other  occupations  for  obtaining 
subsistence. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  began  to  think  of  attempting  the  compilation  of  a  Dictionary. 
I  was  induced  to  this  undertaking,  not  more  by  the  suggestion  of  friends,  than  by  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  want  of  such  a  work,  while  reading  modern  books  of  science.  In  this  pursuit,  I 
found  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  from  the  want  of  a  dictionary,  for  explaining  many  new  words, 
which  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences  had  introduced  into  use.  To  remedy  this  defect 
in  part,  I  published  my  Compendious  Dictionary  in  1806 ;  and  soon  after  made  preparations  for 
undertaking  a  larger  work. 

My  original  design  did  not  extend  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage, much  less  of  other  languages.  I  limited  my  views  to  the  correcting  of  certain  errors  in 
the  best  English  dictionaries,  and  to  the  supplying  of  words  in  which  they  are  deficient.  But 
after  writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  determined  to  change  my  plan.  I  found 
myself  embarrassed  at  every  step,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words,  which  Johnson, 
Bailey,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  some  other  authors,  do  not  afford  the  means  of  obtaining.  Then, 
laying  aside  my  manuscripts,  and  all  books  treating  of  language,  except  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  I 
endeavored,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  words  having  the  same  or  cognate  radical  letters,  in  about 
twenty  languages,  to  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense  of  original  words,  of 
the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other  languages,  and  thus  to  enable  myself  to  trace 
words  to  their  source. 

I  had  not  pursued  this  course  more  than  three  or  four  years,  before  I  discovered  that  I  had  to 
unlearn  a  great  deal  that  I  had  spent  years  in  learning,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
back  to  the  first  rudiments  of  a  branch  of  erudition  which  I  had  before  cultivated,  as  I  had 
supposed,  with  success. 

I  spent  ten  years  in  this  comparison  of  radical  words,  and  in  forming  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal 
Words  in  twenty  Languages,  arranged  in  Classes  under  their  primary  Elements  or  Letters.  The 
res  lit  has  been  to  open  what  are  to  me  new  views  of  language,  and  to  unfold  what  appear  to  be 
the  genuine  principles  on  which  these  languages  are  constructed. 

After  completing  this  Synopsis,  I  proceeded  to  correct  what  I  had  written  of  the  Dictionary, 
and  to   complete  the  remaining  part  of  the  work.      But  before  I  had  finished  it,  I  determined  on 
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a  voyage  to  Europe,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  books  and  some  assistance  which  I  wanted  ; 
of  learning  the  real  state  of  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  in  England,  as  well  as  the  general 
state  of  philology  in  that  country ;  and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  some  agreement  or  coincidence 
of  opinions,  in  regard  to  unsettled  points  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical  construction.  In  some 
of  these  objects  I  failed ;  in  others,  my  designs  were  answered. 

It  is  not  only  important,  but  in  a  degree  necessary,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  have  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  for,  although  the  body  of  the 
language  is  the  same  as  in  England,  and  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  that  sameness,  yet  some 
differences  must  exist.  Language  is  the  expression  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  people  of  one  country  can 
not  preserve  an  identity  of  ideas,  they  can  not  retain  an  identity  of  language.  Now,  an  identity 
of  ideas  depends  materially  upon  a  sameness  of  things  or  objects  with  which  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  are  conversant.  But  in  no  two  portions  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each  other,  can  such 
identity  be  found.  Even  physical  objects  must  be  different.  But  the  principal  differences  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  all  others,  arise  from  different  forms  of  government,  different 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs.  Thus  the  practice  of  hawking  and  hunting,  the  institution  of 
heraldry,  and  the  feudal  system  of  England  originated  terms  which  formed,  and  some  of  which 
now  form,  a  necessary  part  of  the  language  of  that  country ;  but,  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
these  terms  are  no  part  of  our  present  language,  —  and  they  can  not  be,  for  the  things  which  they 
express  do  not  exist  in  this  country.  They  can  be  known  to  us  only  as  obsolete  or  as  foreign 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  new  and  peculiar,  give  rise 
to  new  terms  or  to  new  applications  of  old  terms,  unknown  to  the  people  of  England  ;  which  can 
not  be  explained  by  them,  and  which  will  not  be  inserted  in  their  dictionaries,  unless  copied  from 
ours.  Thus  the  terms  land-office ;  land-warrant ;  location  of  land ;  consociation  of  churches  ;  regent 
of  a  university ;  intendant  of  a  city ;  -plantation,  selectmen,  senate,  congress,  court,  assembly,  escheat, 
&c,  are  either  words  not  belonging  to  the  language  of  England,  or  they  are  applied  to  things  in 
this  country  which  do  not  exist  in  that.  No  person  in  this  country  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
English  definitions  of  the  words  congress,  senate,  and  assembly,  court,  &c. ;  for  although  these  are 
words  used  in  England,  yet  they  are  applied  in  this  country  to  express  ideas  which  they  do  not 
express  in  that  country.  With  our  present  constitutions  of  government,  escheat  can  never  have 
its  feudal  sense  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  our  governments,  and  of  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, requires  an  appropriate  language  in  the  definition  of  words,  even  when  the  words  express 
the  same  thing  as  in  England.  Thus  the  English  dictionaries  inform  us  that  a  justice  is  one 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment — he  is  a  lord  by  his  office — justices  of 
the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  ki?ig's  commission  —  language  which  is  inaccurate  in  respect  to 
this  officer  in  the  United  States.  So  constitutionally  is  defined,  by  Chalmers,  legally ;  but  in  this 
country  the  distinction  between  constitution  and  law  requires  a  different  definition.  In  the  United 
States,  a  plantation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  England.  The  word  marshal, 
in  this  country,  has  one  important  application  unknown  in  England,  or  in  Europe. 

A  great  number  of  words  in  our  language  require  to  be  defined  in  a  phraseology  accommodated 
to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  people  in  these  States,  and  the  people  of  England  must 
look  to  an  American  Dictionary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  such  terms. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  dictionary  suited  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  obvious ; 
and  I  should  suppose  that,  this  fact  being  admitted,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  time  when  such  a  work  ought  to  be  substituted  for  English  dictionaries. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  which  serve  to  justify  this  attempt  to 
furnish  an  American  work  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  are  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

One  consideration,  however,  which  is  dictated  by  my  own  feelings,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  meet 
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with  approbation  in  correspondent  feelings  in  my  fellow-citizens,  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence  ; 
it  is  this:  —  "The  chief  glory  of  a  nation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "arises  from  its  authors."  With 
this  opinion  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  I  have  the  same  ambition  which  actuated  that  great 
man,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  give  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

I  do  not  indeed  expect  to  add  celebrity  to  the  names  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Adams,  Jay, 
Madison,  Marshall,  Ramsay,  Dwight,  Smith,  Trumbull,  Hamilton,  Belknap,  Ames,  Mason,  Kent, 
Hare,  Silliman,  Cleaveland,  Walsh,  Irving,  and  many  other  Americans  distinguished  by  their 
writings  or  by  their  science ;  but  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  can  place  them,  as 
authorities,  on  the  same  page  with  those  of  Boyle,  Hooker,  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Ray, 
Milner,  Cowper,  Davy,  Thomson,  and  Jameson. 

A  life  devoted  to  reading  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  principles  of  our  vernacular 
language,  and  especially  a  particular  examination  of  the  best  English  writers,  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  of  their  style  and  phraseology  with  those  of  the  best  American  writers,  and  with 
our  colloquial  usage,  enables  me  to  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  the  genuine  English  idiom 
is  as  well  preserved  by  the  unmixed  English  of  this  country,  as  it  is  by  the  best  English  writers. 
Examples  to  prove  this  fact  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  our  writers  have  neglected  to  cultivate  taste,  and  the  embellishments  of  style  ;  but  even 
these  have  written  the  language  in  its  genuine  idiom.  In  this  respect,  Franklin  and  Washington, 
whose  language  is  their  nereditary  mother  tongue,  unsophisticated  by  modern  grammar,  present  as 
pure  models  of  genuine  English  as  Addison  or  Swift.  But  I  may  go  further,  and  affirm,  with 
truth,  that  our  country  has  produced  some  of  the  best  models  of  composition.  The  style  of 
President  Smith  ;  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  ;  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  of  Dr.  Mason  ;  of  Mr.  Har- 
per ;  of  Chancellor  Kent  ;  [the  prosej  of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  of  Dr.  Channing  ;  of  Washington  Irving  ; 
of  the  legal  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  of  the  reports  of  legal  decisions 
in  some  of  the  particular  states  ;  and  many  other  writings  ;  in  purity,  in  elegance,  and  in  technical 
precision,  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  best  British  authors,  and  surpassed  by  that  of  no  English 
compositions  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  United  States  commenced  their  existence  under  circumstances  wholly  novel  and  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  nations.  They  commenced  with  civilization,  with  learning,  with  science, 
with  constitutions  of  free  government,  and  with  that  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  the  Christian 
religion.  Their  population  is  now  equal  to  that  of  England ;  in  arts  and  sciences,  our  citizens  are 
very  little  behind  the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth ;  in  some  respects,  they  have  no  superiors  ; 
and  our  language,  within  two  centuries,  will  be  spoken  by  more  people  in  this  country  than  any 
other  language  on  earth,  except  the  Chinese,  in  Asia  ;  and  even  that  may  not  be  an  exception. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  this  work,  now  offered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  to  ascertain  the  true 
principles  of  the  language,  in  its  orthography  and  structure ;  to  purify  it  from  some  palpable  errors, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  its  anomalies,  thus  giving  it  more  regularity  and  consistency  in  its 
forms,  both  of  words  and  sentences  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  furnish  a  standard  of  our  vernacular 
tongue,  which  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  bequeath  to  five  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  are 
destined  to  occupy,  and  I  hope  to  adorn,  the  vast  territory  within  our  jurisdiction. 

If  the  language  can  be  improved  in  regularity,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  acquired  by  our  own 
citizens  and  by  foreigners,  and  thus  be  rendered  a  more  useful  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
science,  arts,  civilization,  and  Christianity  ;  —  if  it  can  be  rescued  from  the  mischievous  influence 
of  sciolists,  and  that  dabbling  spirit  of  innovation,  which  is  perpetually  disturbing  its  settled  usages 
and  filling  it  with  anomalies  ;  —  if,  in  short,  our  vernacular  language  can  be  redeemed  from  corrup- 
tions, and  our  philology  and  literature  from  degradation  ;  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  be  one  among  the  instruments  of  promoting  these  valuable  objects.  If  this  object  can 
not  be  effected,  and  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  to  be  frustrated,  my  labor  will  be  lost,  and  this 
work  must  sink  into  oblivion. 
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This  Dictionary,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  must  be  left,  in  some  degree,  imperfect ;  for  what 
individual  is  competent  to  trace  to  their  source,  and  define  in  all  their  various  applications,  pop- 
ular, scientific,  and  technical,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  words !  It  satisfies  my  mind  that  I  have 
done  all  that  my  health,  my  talents,  and  my  pecuniary  means,  would  enable  me  to  accomplish. 
I  present  it  to  my  fellow-citizens,  not  with  frigid  indifference,  but  with  my  ardent  wishes  for 
their  improvement  and  their  happiness ;  and  for  the  continued  increase  of  the  wealth,  the  learning, 
the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  character,  and  the  glory,  of  my  country. 

To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who,  during  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  sustained 
a  feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  toils,  disappointments,  infirmities,  and  depression ;  who 
has  borne  me  and  my  manuscripts  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  given  me  strength  and  reso- 
lution to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  I  would  present  the  tribute  of  my  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments. And  if  the  talent  which  he  intrusted  to  my  care,  has  not  been  put  to  the  most 
profitable  use  in  his  service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  "  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin,"  and  that  any 
misapplication  of  it  may  be  graciously  forgiven. 

NOAH   WEBSTER. 

New  Haven 
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The  improvements  in  this  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  several  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  and  in  the 
correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  which  are  made  conformable  to  recent  discov- 
eries and  classifications.  For  the  latter  improvements,  the  author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor 
Tullt,  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  Haven. 

To  these  improvements  may  be  added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors  and  in  conversation ;  and  also  of  many 
foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  music. 
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It  is  natural  for  those  who  make  frequent  use  of  a  work  like 
this,  to  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  author's  life,  and  especially 
of  that  long  course  of  intellectual  labor,  by  which  he  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  literary  treasures  of  our  language.  To  gratify 
this  desire  is  the  object  of  the  present  Memoir.  A  brief  outline 
will  be  given  of  the  leading  occurrences  of  his  life,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  occasions  which  called  forth  the  principal 
productions  of  his  pen.  The  materials  of  this  sketch  were 
obtained  from  Dr.  Webster  himself,  about  ten  years  before  his 
death,  and  were  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  inserted 
in  the  "  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans," 
in  the  year  1833.  That  memoir  has  been  re-written,  with  large 
additions,  and  is  now  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  author's 
death. 

Noah  Webster  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about 
three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1758.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Webster,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  who  was  a  magis- 
trate, or  member  of  the  colonial  council  from  its  first  formation, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  governor  of  Connecticut  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  second 
governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  family  was  remarkable 
for  longevity.  His  father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
ninety-two.  He  and  one  of  his  brothers  lived  considerably 
beyond  the  age  of  eighty.  His  remaining  brother  died  in  his 
eightieth  year ;  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  advanced  beyond 
seventy,  and  the  otner  had  nearly  reached  the  same  age,  at  the 
period  of  their  death. 

Mr.  Webster  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  year 
1772,  under  the  instruction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  D.  D.,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Yale  College.  The  war  of  the  revolution,  commencing  the 
next  year,  interrupted  the  regular  attendance  of  the  students  on 
their  usual  exercises,  and  deprived  them  of  no  small  part  of  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction.  In  his  Junior 
year,  when  the  western  part  of  New  England  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  Canada,  Mr. 
Webster  volunteered  his  services  under  the  command  of  his 
father,  who  was  captain  in  the  alarm  list,  a  body  comprising  those 
of  the  militia  who  were  above  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
were  called  into  the  field  only  on  pressing  emergencies.  In  that 
campaign,  all  the  males  of  the  family,  four  in  number,  were  in 
the  army  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption  of 
his  studies  by  these  causes,  Mr.  Webster  graduated  with  rep- 
utation in  1778. 

The  class  to  which  he  belonged  produced  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  public  life. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Joel   Barlow,  author  of    the 


Columbiad,  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of 
France ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Uriah  Tracy,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  Stephen 
Jacob,  chief  justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  chief  justice,  and 
Ashur  Miller,  associate  judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut ;  besides  a  number  of  others  who  were  either  members 
of  Congress,  or  among  the  leaders  of  our  great  political  parties, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  life,  was  an 
unpropitious  one  for  a  young  man  to  be  cast  upon  the  world 
without  property.  The  country  was  impoverished  by  the  war  to 
a  degree  of  which  it  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  any 
just  conception ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  peace ;  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  felt,  by  the  most  sanguine,  to  be  extremely 
doubtful ;  and  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Webster 
intended  to  pursue,  was  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  the 
general  calamity.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  his 
return  from  the  Commencement  when  he  graduated,  his  father  gave 
him  an  eight  dollar  bill  of  the  Continental  currency,  (then  worth 
about  four  dollars  in  silver,)  and  told  him  that  he  must  thence- 
forth rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  support.  As  a  means  of 
immediate  subsistence,  he  resorted  to  the  instruction  of  a  school, 
and,  during  the  summer  of  1779,  resided  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  Ellsworth.  An 
intimate  friendship  was  thus  formed  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  chief  justice. 

Not  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  regular  education  for  the 
bar,  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  counselor 
of  his  acquaintance,  determined  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  intervals  of  his  regular  employment,  without  the  aid  of  an 
instructor ;  and,  having  presented  himself  for  examination,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1781. 
As  he  had  no  encouragement  to  open  an  office,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  he  resumed  the  business  of  instruction,  and 
taught  a  classical  school,  in  1782,  at  Goshen,  in  Orange  county, 
New  York.  Here,  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  created  by  the 
unsettled  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  business,  he  undertook  an  employment 
which  gave  a  complexion  to  his  whole  future  life.  This  was  the 
compilation  of  books  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools. 
Having  prepared  the  first  draught  of  an  elementary  treatise  of 
this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and,  after  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  work  to  several 
members  of  Congress,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Madison,  and  to  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a  professor,  and  afterward 
president,  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  he  was  encouraged  by  their 
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approbation  to  prosecute  his  design.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter 
following,  he  revised  what  he  had  written,  and,  leaving  Goshen  in 
1783,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  where  he  published  his  "  First  Part 
of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language."  The 
second  and  third  parts  were  published  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  These  works,  comprising  a  Spelling  Book,  an  English 
Grammar,  and  a  compilation  for  reading,  were  the  first  books  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  They  were  gradually 
introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  of  our  country ;  and  to  so 
great  an  extent  has  the  Spelling  Book  been  used,  that,  during  the 
twenty  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in  compiling  his  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  the  entire  support  of  his  family  was  derived  from 
the  profits  of  this  work,  at  a  premium  for  copyright  of  less  than 
a  cent  a  copy.  About  twenty-four  millions  of  this  book  have 
been  published,  down  to  the  present  year,  1847,  in  the  different 
forms  which  it  assumed  under  the  revision  of  the  author;  and  its 
popularity  has  gone  on  continually  increasing.  The  demand  for 
some  years  past,  has  averaged  about  one  million  copies  a  year. 
To  its  influence,  probably,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  are  we 
indebted  for  that  remarkable  uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  our 
country,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  surprise  by  English 
travelers. 

In  entering  thus  early  on  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  publication  of  his  own  works.  At  a 
period  when  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  to  perpetuate  the 
memorials  of  our  early  history,  he  led  the  way  in  this  important 
branch  of  literary  effort,  by  the  publication  of  that  highly  valuable 
and  characteristic  work,  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal.  Having 
learnt  that  a  manuscript  copy  was  in  possession  of  Governor 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  he  caused  it  to  be  transcribed,  at  his 
own  expense,  by  the  governor's  private  secretary,  and  risked 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  whole  property  in  its  publication. 
The  sale  never  remunerated  him  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Hartford,  in  1783,  the 
state  was  agitated  by  violent  dissensions,  on  the  subject  of  a  grant 
made  by  Congress  to  the  army,  of  half  pay  for  life,  which  was 
afterward  commuted  for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for  five  years  beyond 
their  term  of  service.  To  this  grant  it  was  strongly  objected, 
that,  if  the  army  had  suffered  by  the  reduced  value  of  the  bills  in 
which  they  were  paid,  the  country  at  large  had  sustained  an 
equal  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  by  other 
causes.  So  strong  was  the  excitement  on  this  subject,  that  public 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  state,  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
Congress  from  being  carried  into  effect;  and  at  length  a  conven- 
tion met  at  Middletown  with  the  same  design,  at  which  two  thirds 
of  the  towns  in  Connecticut  were  represented.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Webster,  though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came 
forward  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  subject,  under  the  signature  of  Honorius,  which 
were  published  in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  and  read  extensively 
throughout  the  state.  The  effect  was  great.  At  the  next  election, 
in  April,  1784,  a  large  majority  of  the  legislature  were  supporters 
of  Congress  in  their  measures.  So  highly  were  Mr.  Webster's 
services  appreciated  on  this  occasion,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Governor  Trumbull  in  person,  and  was  publicly  declared,  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  to  have  "  done  more  to  allay  popular 
discontent,  and  support  the  authority  of  Congress  at  this  crisis, 
than  any  other  man." 

These  occurrences  in  his  native  state,  together  with  the  distress 
and  stagnation  of  business  in  the  whole  country,  resulting  from 
the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  carry  its  measures  into  effect, 


and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  a  stable  government, 
convinced  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  old  confederation,  after  the 
dangers  of  the  war  were  past,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people.  He  therefore  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  winter  of  1784-5,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  American  Policy" 
in  which,  after  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  government, 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  government,  which  should  act  not  on  the  states,  but  directly  on 
individuals,  and  vest  in  Congress  full  power  to  cany  its  laws  into 
effect.  Being  on  a  journey  to  the  Southern  States,  in  May,  1785, 
he  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  presented  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
to  General  Washington.  It  contained,  the  writer  believes,  the 
first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for 
a  new  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Webster's  journey  to  the  south  was,  to  peti- 
tion the  state  legislatures  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  to 
authors  an  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  of  their  writings. 
In  this  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  the  public 
attention  was  thus  called  to  a  provision  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  which  was  rendered  more  effectual  by  a  general 
copyright  law,  enacted  by  Congress  soon  after  the  formation  of 
our  government.  At  a  much  later  period,  (in  the  years  1830-31,) 
Mr.  Webster  passed  a  winter  at  Washington,  with  the  single 
view  of  endeavoring  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law, 
which  should  extend  the  term  of  copyright,  and  thus  give  a  more 
ample  reward  to  the  labors  of  our  artists  and  literary  men.  In 
this  design  he  succeeded ;  and  an  act  was  passed  more  liberal  in 
its  provisions  than  the  former  law,  though  less  so  than  the  laws  of 
some  European  governments  on  this  subject. 

On  his  return  from  the  south,  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer 
of  1785  at  Baltimore,  and  employed  his  time  in  preparing  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  English  language,  which  were  delivered,  during 
the  year  1786,  in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  were  published 
in  1789,  in un  octavo  volume,  with  the  title  of  "Dissertations  on 
the  English  Language." 

The  year  1787  was  spent  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Philadelphia,  as 
superintendent  of  an  Episcopal  academy.  The  convention  which 
framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  were  in 
session  at  Philadelphia  during  a  part  of  this  year ;  and  when 
their  labors  were  closed,  Mr.  Webster  was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members,  to  give  the  aid  of  his  pen  in 
recommending  the  new  system  of  government  to  the  people.  He 
accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  entitled  an  "  Ex- 
amination of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

In  1788,  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  in 
New  York,  and  for  one  year  published  the  "American  Magazine," 
which,  however,  failed  of  success;  as  did  also  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  other  gentlemen  in  a  similar  undertaking. 
The  country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  work. 

In  1789,  when  the  prospects  of  business  became  more  encour- 
aging, after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Mr.  Webster 
settled  himself  at  Hartford  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  he 
formed  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  young  men 
just  entering  upon  life,  who  were  ardently  devoted,  like  himself, 
to  literary  pursuits.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  two 
classmates,  Barlow  and  Wolcott ;  Trumbull,  author  of  McFingal ; 
Richard  Alsop ;  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins ;  and,  though  somewhat 
older,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  who,  in  common  with  the  three  last  mentioned,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  intellect  and  the  keenness 
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ot  SB  vrit  The  incessant  contact  of  such  minds,  at  the  forming 
period  o.'  their  progress,  had  great  influence  on  the  literary  habits 
of  them  ail,  in  after  life.  It  gave  them  a  solid  and  manly  cast  of 
thought,  a  simplicity  of  taste,  a  directness  of  statement,  a  freedom 
from  all  afteciution  and  exuberance  of  imagery  or  diction,  which 
are  often  best  acquired  by  the  salutary  use  of  ridicule,  in  the 
action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of  keen  and  penetrating 
minds.  It  had,  likewise,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  social  circles 
in  which  they  m&ved  ;  and  the  biographer  of  Governor  Wolcott 
has  justly  remarktu,  that  at  this  time  "  few  cities  in  the  Union 
could  boast  of  a  mi/id  cultivated  or  intelligent  society  than  Hart- 
ford, whether  men  Oi  »>omen." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
increasing  business,  AL.  Webster  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect,  and  of  great  eiegance  and  grace  of  manners.  His 
friend  Trumbull  speaks  ot  this  event  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Wolcott,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  in  his  characteristic  vein  of 
humor.  "Webster  has  returned,  and  brought  with  him  a  very 
pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success ;  but  1  doubt,  in  the  present 
decay  of  business  in  our  profession,  whether  his  profits  will  en- 
able him  to  keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  he  will 
breakfast  upon  Institutes,  dine  upon  Dissertations,  and  go  to  bed 
supperless."  The  result,  however,  was  more  favorable  than  it 
appeared  in  the  sportive  anticipations  of  Trumbull.  Mr.  Webster 
found  his  business  profitable,  and  continually  increasing,  during 
his  residence  of  some  years  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Hartford. 

This  employment  he  was  induced  to  relinquish,  in  1793,  by  an 
interesting  crisis  in  public  affairs.  General  Washington's  cele- 
orated  proclamation  of  neutrality,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
efforts  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,  to  raise  troops  in  our 
country  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  to  fit  out  privateers 
against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  had  called  forth 
the  most  bitter  reproaches  of  the  partisans  of  France  ;  and  it  was 
even  doubtful,  for  a  time,  whether  the  unbounded  popularity  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  could  repress  the  public  efferves- 
cence in  favor  of  embarking  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  give 
the  support  of  his  pen  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  by 
establishing  a  daily  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Though 
conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  make,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Removing 
his  family  to  New  York,  in  November,  1793,  he  commenced  a 
daily  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Minerva,  and  afterward  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  with  that  of  the  Herald,  names  which  were 
subsequently  changed  to  those  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
New  York  Spectator.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  paper  for 
the  country,  composed  of  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  without 
recomposition  —  a  practice  which  has  now  become  very  common. 
In  addition  to  his  labors  as  sole  editor  of  these  papers,  Mr. 
Webster  published,  in  the  year  1794,  a  pamphlet  which  had  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  entitled  "  The  Revolution  in  France.'" 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  by 
Mr.  Jay,  in  1795,  aroused  an  opposition  to  its  ratification  of  so 
violent  a  nature,  as  to  stagger  for  a  time  the  firmness  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  threaten  civil  commotions.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common 
with  General  Hamilton  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country,  came  out  in  vindication  of  the  treaty.  Under  the  signa- 
ture of  Cdrtius,  he  published  a  series  of  papers,  which  were 
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very  extensively  reprinted  throughout  the  country,  and  afterward 
collected  by  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia  in  a  pamphlet  form. 
Of  these,  ten  were  contributed  by  himself,  and  two  by  Mr., 
afterward  Chancellor,  Kent.  As  an  evidence  of  their  effect,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Rufus  King  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  essays  of  Curtius  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  papers  of  the  same  kind,  to  allay  the  discontent 
and  opposition  to  the  treaty  ;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  were 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  at 
large. 

When  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  at  different  times  in  most  of  our  large  Atlantic  cities ; 
and  a  controversy  arose  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  on  the  question  whether  it  was  introduced  by  in- 
fection, or  generated  on  the  spot.  The  subject  interested  Mr. 
Webster  deeply,  and  led  him  into  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  every  period  of  the  world. '  The 
facts  which  he  collected,  with  the  inferences  to  which  he  was  led, 
were  embodied  in  a  work  of  two  volumes,  octavo,  which,  in  1799, 
was  published  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  This  work 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of  facts ;  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  1832,  the 
theories  of  the  author  seemed  to  receive  so  much  confirmation, 
as  to  excite  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  work,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

During  the  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  power  assumed  by  the  belligerents  to  blockade  their  enemies' 
ports  by  proclamation,  and  the  multiplied  seizures  of  American 
vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  produced  various  discussions  re- 
specting the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war.  These 
discussions  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  examine  the  subject  histori- 
cally ;  and,  in  1802,  he  published  a  treatise  full  of  minute  infor- 
mation and  able  reasoning  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  of 
competent  abilities,  who  said  he  had  read  all  that  he  could  find  on 
that  subject,  in  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, declared  that  he  considered  this  treatise  as  the  best  he 
had  seen.  The  same  year,  he  also  published  "  Historical  Notices 
of  the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance 
Offices"  which  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  by  one  Humphrey, 
without  giving  credit  to  the  author;  and  a  part  of  which,  taken 
from  this  reprint,  was  incorporated  into  the  Philadelphia  edition 
of  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  resided  at  New  Haven,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed  in  the  spring  of  1798.  For  a  short  period 
after  his  departure  from  New  York,  he  wrote  for  the  papers 
mentioned  above,  which,  although  placed  under  the  care  of 
another  editor,  continued  for  a  time  to  be  his  property.  He  very 
soon  succeeded,  however,  in  disposing  of  his  interest  in  them, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Webster  published  "A  Philosophical  and 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  This  was  a  highly 
original  work,  the  result  of  many  years  of  diligent  investigation. 
The  author's  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  motto  on  the  title 
page,  taken  from  Lord  Bacon's  Aphorisms,  —  "  Antisthenes,  being 
asked  what  learning  was  most  necessary,  replied,  '  To  unlearn 
that  which  is  naught. '  "  He  considered  our  English  Grammars  as 
objectionable  in  one  important  respect,  namely,  that  of  being  too 
much  conformed  to  those  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in 
their  nomenclature  and  classification.  True  philosophy,  he  main- 
tained, requires  us  to  arrange  things,  and  give  them  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  real  nature.     But  our  language  is  rude  and  irregular, 
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in  comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.  It  can  not  be  reduced 
to  the  same  orderly  system.  The  several  parts  of  it  can  not  be 
brought  under  the  same  names  and  classifications.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  nomenclature  of  our  own,  in  some  important  particu- 
lars. Thus  the  word  pronoun  properly  denotes  a  substitute  for  a 
noun.  But,  in  many  cases,  words  of  this  class  are  substitutes  for 
clauses,  or  parts  of  sentences,  and  not  for  single  nouns.  There 
are  also  other  words,  not  ordinarily  ranged  among  pronouns,  which 
act  equally  as  substitutes,  that  is,  perform  the  office  of  pronouns. 
Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  proposed  to  lay  aside  the  word  pronoun, 
and  apply  the  term  substitute  to  this  whole  class,  as  describing 
their  true  office.  Other  changes  were  proposed,  of  the  same 
nature,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  No  one,  who  examines  the 
subject  with  attention,  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Webster's 
nomenclature,  in  itself  considered.  It  enabled  him  to  give  an 
analysis  of  sentences,  and  to  explain  constructions,  in  a  manner  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  systems.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  our  language  prepared  him  to 
account,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  many  puzzling  forms 
of  expression.  Still,  the  prejudice  against  a  change  of  no- 
menclature is  so  great,  that  this  work  has  been  far  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter  found  in  no 
other  work,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  truly  philosophical 
Grammar  which  we  have  of  the  English  language. 

After  publishing  his  Grammar,  Mr.  Webster  entered,  in  the  same 
year,  (1807,)  on  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which  he  had  contemplated 
for  a  long  period,  —  that  of  preparing  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language.  As  preliminary  to  this,  he  had  pub- 
lished, in  1806,  a  dictionary  in  the  octavo  form,  containing  a  large 
number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  work,  with  the 
definitions  corrected  throughout,  though  necessarily  expressed  in 
very  brief  terms.  From  this  time,  his  reading  was  turned  more 
or  less  directly  to  this  object.  A  number  of  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  words  which  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  English 
dictionaries ;  in  discriminating  with  exactness  the  various  senses 
of  all  the  words  in  our  language,  and  adding  those  significations 
which  they  had  recently  received.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  labor  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work,  from  the  fact  that 
"  The  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language "  contained, 
in  the  first  edition,  twelve  thousand  words,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  definitions,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  pre- 
ceding work.  The  number  has  been  swelled,  by  subsequent 
additions,  to  about  thirty  thousand  new  words.  Seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary ; 
and  scarcely  a  single  improvement  had  been  attempted  in  the 
various  editions  through  which  it  had  passed,  or  the  numerous 
compilations  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  except  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  words  to  the  vocabulary.  Yet  in  this  period  the  English 
mind  was  putting  itself  forth  in  every  direction,  with  an  accuracy 
of  research  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  are  without  a  par- 
allel in  any  other  stage  of  its  history.  A  complete  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  almost  every  branch  of  physical  science;  new 
departments  had  been  created,  new  principles  devfloped,  new 
modes  of  classification  and  description  adopted.  The  political 
changes  which  so  signally  marked  that  period,  the  excitement  of 
feeling  and  conflict  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  numerous  modifications  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  institutions  of  society,  had  also  left  a  deep  impress 
on  the  language  of  politics,  law,  and  general  literature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  make  a  defining  dictionary  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  our  language,  was  to  produce  an  entirely  new 


■work ;  and  how  veil  Mr.  Webster  executed  the  task,  will  appear 
from  the  decision  of  men  best  qualified  to  judge,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  who  have  declared  that  his  improvements 
upon  Johnson,  are  even  greater  than  Johnson  himself  made  on 
those  who  preceded  him.  Still  more  labor,  however,  was  bestowed 
on  another  part  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  etymology  of  our  leading 
terms.  In  this  subject,  Mr.  Webster  had  alvvays*felt  a  lively 
interest,  as  presenting  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  was  not  till  he  had  advanced 
considerably  in  the  work  as  originally  commenced,  that  he  found 
how  indispensable  a  knowledge  of  the  true  derivation  of  words  j 
is,  to  an  exact  development  of  their  various  meanings.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  he  suspended  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  language,  and  its  connection  with  those  of  other 
countries.  In  the  course  of  these  researches,  he  examined  the 
vocabularies  of  twenty  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  world,  and 
made  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  words  in  each  ;  arranging 
them  under  the  same  radical  letters,  with  a  translation  of  their 
significations,  and  references  from  one  to  another,  when  the 
senses  are  the  same  or  similar.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  discover 
the  real  or  probable  affinities  between  the  different  languages, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the  primary,  physical  idea  of 
an  original  word,  from  which  the  secondary  senses  have  branched 
forth.  Being  thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  guide  him  among  the 
numerous,  and  often  apparently  inconsistent,  significations  of  our 
most  important  words,  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  defining  part 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  was  able  to  give  order  and  consistency  to 
much  that  had  before  appeared  confused  and  contradictory.  The 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  filiation  of  languages, 
were  embodied  in  a  work,  about  half  the  size  of  the  American 
Dictionary,  entitled  "A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Tieenty  Lan- 
guages." This,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  has  not 
yet  been  published;  though  its  principal  results,  so  far  as  our 
language  is  concerned,  are  briefly  given  in  tracing  the  etymology 
of  our  leading  terms. 

During  the  progress  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Webster,  finding  his 
resources  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven, 
removed,  in  1812,  to  Amherst,  a  pleasant  country  town  within  eight 
miles  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  entered,  with  his 
characteristic  ardor,  into  the  literary  and  social  interests  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  placed.  His  extensive  library,  which 
was  open  to  all,  and  his  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion, had  naturally  a  powerful  influence  on  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  a  small  and  secluded  population.  It  was  owing,  in  part,  prob- 
ably, to  his  removal  to  this  town,  that  an  academy  was  there 
established,  which  is  now  among  the  most  flourishing  seminaries 
of  our  land.  A  question  having  soon  after  arisen  respecting  the 
removal  of  Williams  College  from  a  remote  part  of  the  state  to 
some  more  central  position,  Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly  into  the 
design  of  procuring  its  establishment  at  Amherst,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  locations  in  New  England. 
Though  the  removal  did  not  take  place,  so  strong  an  interest  on 
the  subject  was  awakened  in  Amherst  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
that  a  new  college  was  soon  after  founded  there,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Webster,  as  president  of  its  first  board  of  trus- 
tees, had  great  influence,  both  by  his  direct  exertions  to  secure  it 
patronage,  and  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Webster  returned  with  his  family  to  New  Haven, 
and,  in  1823,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College. 
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Having  nearly  completed  his  Dictionary,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  work  by  consulting  literary 
men  abroad,  and  by  examining  some  standard  authors,  to  which 
he  could  not  gain  access  in  this  country.  He  accordingly  sailed 
for  France  in  June,  1824,  and  spent  two  months  at  Paris  in  con- 
sulting several  rare 'works  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  and  then 
went  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1825.  He  spent 
about  eight  months  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
free  access  to  the  public  libraries ;  and  there  he  finished  "  The 
American  Dictionary."  He  afterward  visited  London,  Oxford, 
and  some  of  the  other  principal  cities  of  England,  and  in  June 
returned  to  this  country.  This  visit  to  England  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  literary  men  and  literary 
institutions  in  that  country,  and  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the 
English  language  there. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to  this  country,  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  An 
edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies  was  printed  in  this  country, 
at  the  close  of  1828,  which  -was  followed  by  an  edition  of  three 
thousand  in  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Barker, 
Esq.,  editor  of  the  Thesaurus  Grceca  Lingua  of  Henry  Stephens. 
With  the  publication  of  the  American  Dictionary,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  Dr.  Webster  considered  the  labors  of  his  literary  life  as 
brought,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  close.  He  revised  a  few  of  his 
earlier  works  for  publication,  and  particularly  his  "  History  of  the 
United  States,"  a  book  designed  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools, 
for  youth  who  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  history,  and  for  men  of 
business  who  have  not  time  to  peruse  larger  treatises. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  edition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  consisting  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  vol- 
umes, royal  octavo.  The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the 
correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  in  conformity 
with  later  discoveries  and  classifications,  and  the  introduction  and 
explanation  of  many  phrases  from  foreign  languages,  and  of  foreign 
terms  used  in  books  of  music. 

In  1843,  he  published  "A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political, 
Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects,"  in  one  volume,  octavo.  This  -was 
composed  chiefly  of  tracts  and  disquisitions,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  either  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets, or  of  papers  read  before  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
and  printed  among  their  Transactions.  It  contains  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution,"  his  "Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neu- 
tral Nations,"  and  the  papers  signed  Cdrtius,  in  vindication  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  To  these  is  added  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  "  On  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature  of 
Winter,"  which  was  read  before  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  the  year  1799.  In  this  he  controverts  the  opinion 
which  has  generally  prevailed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  winter 
season,  in  northern  latitudes,  has  suffered  a  material  change,  and 
become  warmer  in  modern  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The 
subject  was  one  which  required  very  great  minuteness  and  extent 
of  historical  research,  and  this  paper  contains  the  result  of  a  series 
of  investigations,  which  had  been  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with 
the  author's  other  pursuits,  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years. 
Many  of  the  facts  which  it  presents  are  of  a  very  curious  and 
striking  nature.  There  is,  probably,  no  other  treatise  which  ex- 
hibits the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  with  so  much  fullness 
and  accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  volume  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  papers  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  whole  col- 
lection forms  a  truly  valuable  record  of  the  author's  earlier  labors. 


In  thus  tracing  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Webster's  life,  we 
have  reached  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  which  he  died ; 
and  it  may  here  be  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
some  of  those  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  which  prepared  him  for 
this  long  course  of  public  service  and  literary  labor.  The  lead- 
ing traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Webster  were  enterprise,  self- 
reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
sanguine  temperament;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life,  were  eminently  suited  to 
strengthen  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country 
was  just  struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  mind 
was  full  of  ardor,  energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates 
were  men  of  powerful  intellect,  who  were  engaged,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  government,  and  who 
have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  genius  on  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  As  the  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  Washington's  administration,  he  was 
brought  into  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, John  Jay,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other 
great  men  on  whom  Washington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in 
organizing  the  new  government.  The  journal  which  he  estab- 
lished at  New  York  was  their  organ  of  communication  with  the 
public,  in  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  thus  placed  on  terms  of  constant  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  prominent 
supporters  of  Washington  throughout  the  country.  While  he  had 
their  respect  as  a  ready  and  energetic  writer,  he  enjoyed  their 
counsel,  imparted  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  might  best  conduct  the  defense  of  their  common  princi- 
ples. The  natural  result,  especially  on  a  mind  constituted  like 
his,  was  the  formation  of  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  action,  into 
a  resemblance  to  theirs.  Energy,  self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the 
resolute  defense  of  whatever  he  thought  right  and  useful,  the 
strong  hope  of  ultimate  success,  —  these  became  the  great  ele- 
ments of  his  intellectual  character.  He  carried  them  with  him,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary  pursuits,  and  they  sus- 
tained him  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  course 
of  training,  was  that  of  arranging  all  his  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  most  exact  orcter,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive 
thought  continually  within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was 
uncommonly  quick  and  tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily 
journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it  is,  to  rely  on  mere  recollection  for 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  a  public  writer  must  have 
ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to  preserve  documents  of 
all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  All  that  he  had  ever  written,  all 
that  had  been  written  against  him,  every  thing  that  he  met  with 
in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  at 
any  future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place, 
and  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particulai 
mark  by  which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new 
words,  or  new  senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation. 
He  filled  the  margin  of  his  books  with  notes  and  comments  con- 
taining corrections  of  errors,  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  references 
to  corresponding  passages  in  other  works,  until  his  whole  library 
became  a  kind  of  Index  Rerum,  to  which  he  could  refer  at  once 
for  every  thing  he  had  read. 

Another  habit  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits, 
was  that  of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at 
the  same  time.     To  men  of  the  present  generation,  Dr.  Webster 
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is  known  chiefly  as  a  learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  among  his  books,  and 
chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class  of  studies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  far  otherwise.  Though  he  was  always  a  close  student,  — 
reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of  his  life,  —  he  never 
withdrew  himself  from  the  active  employments  of  society.  After 
his  first  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts. 
He  also  frequently  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  of 
the  state.  During  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called, 
in  repeated  instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a 
part  of  several  winters  at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  He  entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town 
and  county  where  he  lived,  its  schools  and  academies,  its  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  its  advance  in  taste  and  refinement.  He 
gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efforts  of  his  pen, 
when  requested,  m  public  addresses,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  social  improvement. 
Equally  large  and  diversified  was  the  range  of  his  intellectual 
pursuits.  There  was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  which 
he  had  not  explored  with  lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  on  a  greater  variety  of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other 
author  of  the  United  States ;  —  on  the  foundations  of  government, 
the  laws  of  nations,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  science  of  banking, 
the  history  of  his  country,  the  progress  of  diseases,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  climate ;  on  agriculture,  commerce,  education,  morals, 
religion,  and  the  great  means  of  national  advancement,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  theme  of  his  life,  philology  and  grammar.  Such 
was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  new 
acquisitions,  that  a  change  of  employment  was  all  the  relief  he 
needed  from  the  weariness  of  protracted  study.  The  refreshment 
which  others  seek  in  journeys,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellec- 
tual effort,  he  found,  during  most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  some  new  and  exciting  object  of  pursuit.  Mental 
exertion  was  the  native  element  of  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  another  instance  of  such  long-continued  literary 
toil,  such  steady,  unfaltering  industry,  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  our  country. 

The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced,  was 
that  of  original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research. 
The  period  at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  was 
one,  to  an  uncommon  extent,  in  which  every  important  subject 
was  discussed  in  its  principles.  It  was  a  period  when  the  founda- 
tions of  our  civil  polity  were  laid,  and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay,  became  "the  expounders  of  the  constitution," 
and  the  advocates  of  the  new  government.  All  things  conspired 
to  make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhibitions  of  rea- 
soning and  profound  investigation,  —  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged,  the  conflict  of  great  principles,  and  the  weighty  interests 
suspended  on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  years  took  a  large 
share  in  these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the 
journal  which  he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed 
went  with  him  into  all  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life. 
They  made  him  a  bcld,  original  thinker,  —  thorough  in  all  his  in- 
vestigations, and  fearless  in  proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no 
deference  for  authority,  except  as  sustained  by  argument.  He 
was  no  copyist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every  thing  he  wrote,  from  a 
chapter  in  "The  Prompter,"  to  his  "Introduction  to  the  American 
Dictionary,"  bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought,  personal 
observation,  and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these  habits  were  adapted 


to  prepare  Dr.  Webster  for  the  leading  employment  of  his  life, 
the  production  of  the  American  Dictionary.  Nothing  but  his 
eager  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in 
bringing  all  that  he  had  ever  read  completely  under  his  command, 
could  have  enabled  him  to  give  in  his  first  edition  more  than 
twelve  thousand  words  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  which  could 
then  be  found  in  no  other  similar  work.  Nothing  but  his  passion 
for  original  investigation  prevented  him  from  building,  like  Todd, 
on  the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tooke's  etymol- 
ogies, like  Richardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.  But,  commencing  with 
the  Diversions  of  Purley  as  the  starting-point  of  his  researches, 
he  was  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the 
field  of  his  inquiries.  He  passed  from  the  western  languages  to 
the  eastern,  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
established  some  of  those  great  principles  which  have  made  ety- 
mology a  science,  and  led  the  way  in  that  brilliant  career  of  in- 
vestigation, by  which  the  German  philologists  are  throwing  so 
clear  a  light  on  the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  globe.  But  into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered, 
nor  even  thought  of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  diction- 
ary of  the  English  language,  except  under  the  impulse  of  those 
other  traits,  —  that  sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance, that  fearless  determination  to  carry  out  every  thing  that  he 
thought  useful  and  true,  to  its  utmost  limits,  —  which  were  spoken 
of  above,  as  forming  the  master  principle  of  his  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  at  the  present  day,  how  rash  and  hopeless 
such  an  undertaking  then  appeared,  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  much  as  though  we  should  now  hear 
of  a  similar  design  by  one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.  He 
was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  even 
his  best  friends,  while  they  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully 
convinced  of  his  erudition,  had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  fruitless  effort,  —  that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  him,  in 
bringing  his  work  before  the  world  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances. Nothing,  plainly,  but  uncommon  ardor,  boldness,  and 
self-confidence,  could  have  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of 
these  difficulties.  But  such  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed,  not- 
withstanding all  the  support  they  afford,  are  not  without  their  dis- 
advantages. They  often  lead  to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions, 
especially  in  new  and  intricate  inquiries.  Of  this  Dr.  Webster 
was  aware.  He  saw  reason  to  change  his  views  on  many  points, 
as  he  widened  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  he 
retracted  his  former  statements  with  the  utmost  frankness  ;  for  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride  of  opinion  which  makes  men  so 
often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error,  even  when  they  have  seen  and 
abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind  is  apt,  also,  to  lead  men  into  a 
strength  and  confidence  of  statement  which  may  wear  at  times 
the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr.  Webster  should  be  thought  by 
any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  respect,  the  error,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  temperament,  —  the  almost  necessary 
result  of  that  bold,  self-relying  spirit,  without  which  no  man  could 
have  undertaken,  much  less  have  carried  through,  the  Herculean 
task  of  preparing  the  American  Dictionary.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  him  best,  can  testify,  that  his  strength  of  statement, 
however  great  it  might  be,  was  never  the  result  of  arrogance  or 
presumption.  He  spoke  from  the  mere  frankness  of  his  nature ;  he 
practiced  no  reserve ;  he  used  none  of  that  cautious  phraseology 
with  which  most  men  conceal  their  feelings,  or  guard  against  mis- 
construction. He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  discoveries  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made,  much  as 
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he  would  have  spoken  of  the  same  discoveries  when  made  by 
others.  He  was  aware  that  there  must  be  many  things  in  a  book 
like  this,  especially  on  a  science  so  imperfect  in  its  development 
as  etymology,  which  would  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  But  he 
never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  seasons  of  discouragement  and 
obloquy,  that  he  could  at  last  produce  such  a  work,  that  the  world 
"  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  The  decision  of  the  public  verified 
his  anticipations,  and  freed  him  from  the  charge  of  presumption. 
Three  very  large  editions,  at  a  high  price,  have  already  been 
exhausted  in  this  country  and  England.  The  demand  is  still 
increasing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  author  might 
well  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  gentleman  who  asked,  some  years 
since,  at  one  of  the  principal  bookselling  establishments  of  London, 
for  the  best  English  dictionary  on  their  shelves,  had  this  work 
handed  to  him,  with  the  remark,  "  That,  sir,  is  the  only  real  dic- 
tionary which  we  have  of  our  language,  though  it  was  prepared  by 
an  American." 

In  his  social  habits,  Dr.  Webster  was  distinguished  by  dignified 
ease,  affability,  and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  obser- 
vance of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  was  nothing  that 
annoyed  him  more,  or  on  which  he  remarked  with  greater  keen- 
ness, than  any  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  decorum,  any 
disposition  to  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  others,  or  to  encroach 
on  the  sanctity  of  tho3e  rights  and  feelings,  which,  as  they  can  not 
be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment in  an  enlightened  community.  He  had  an  uncommon  degree 
of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his  most 
sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape  him 
which  was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  almost  a 
feminine  purity  of  mind.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
remarked  concerning  one  of  his  distinguished  coternporaries  in 
public  life,  that  he  was  never  known  to  utter  an  expression  whicli 
might  not  have  been  used  with  entire  freedom  in  the  most  refined 
female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  transactions,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal.  It  was  a  principle  with 
him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Every  thing  was  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  In  all  his  dealings  and  social  intercourse,  he  was 
remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one  character,  and 
that  was  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Whatever  faults  might  be 
imputed  to  him,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  double  dealing ;  no 
one  ever  thought  he  was  capable  of  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties,  Dr.  Webster  was 
watchful,  consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he 
kept  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  his  family  arrangements, 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Every  thing  was  reduced  to 
exact  system ;  all  moved  on  with  perfect  regularity  and  order,  for 
method  was  the  presiding  principle  of  his  life.  In  the  government 
of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that  was  instantaneous 
and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  right,  —  as, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not 
rest  his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing 
required  was  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  children  that  he  sought  their  happiness  in 
whatever  he  required,  he  commanded  as  one  having  authority,  and 
he  enforced  his  commands  to  the  utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he  owed 
equally  to  his  children  and  to  God,  who  had  placed  them  under 
his  control.  He  felt  that,  on  this  subject,  there  had  been  a  gradual 
letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which  was  much  to 
be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  away  from  the  sternness  of 
Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
have  virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and 


endeavored  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion,  —  by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not 
by  the  enforcement  of  commands.  If  such  persons  succeed,  as 
they  rarely  do,  in  preserving  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  state  of 
subordination  in  their  families,  they  fail  at  least  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  end  for  which  their  offspring  were  committed  to 
their  care.  They  send  forth  their  children  into  life,  without  any  of 
those  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  societj 
In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  other  hand,  Di. 
Webster  had  much  less  of  system  and  complicated  machinery, 
than  many  are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle  was  not  to 
overdo, — to  let  nature  have  free  scope,  and  to  leave  the  development 
of  the  mind,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  operation  of  awakened 
curiosity  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  He  therefore  threw  open 
his  extensive  library  to  his  children  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  and  said,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  "  Read,  and  you 
will  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  severe  effort;  that  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
make  every  thing  easy  is  unphilosophical  and  wrong ;  that  the 
great  object  of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capacity 
of  surmounting  intellectual  difficulties  of  any  and  every  kind.  In 
his  view,  also,  the  young  have  much  to  learn  m  early  life,  the  use 
of  which  they  can  not  then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by 
rote,  particularly  the  spelling  of  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours; 
and  all  those  systems  which  lead  forward  children  no  faster  than 
they  can  understand  and  apply  every  word  they  spell,  he  consid- 
ered as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  at  this 
early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehension,  to  store 
the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found  of 
indispensable  use ;  things  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, or  rather,  in  most  cases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  much  of  drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  mind.  He  thought  it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence 
those  tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon  these  principles 
he  constructed  his  Spelling  Book,  and  other  works  for  the  use 
of  children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement.  Whether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  unphil- 
osophical, the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion,  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  whose  character  he  always  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration.  There  was  a  period,  however,  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  college  to  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  had  doubts  as 
to  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested  in  a  different  system.  Soon 
after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what  business  to  attempt  or 
by  what  means  he  could  obtain  subsistence,  he  felt  his  mind 
greatly  perplexed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. In  this  state,  as  he  afterward  informed  a  friend,  he 
read  Johnson's  Rambler  with  unusual  interest;  and,  in  closing  the 
last  volume,  he  made  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue 
through  life,  and  to  perform  every  moral  and  social  duty  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  To  this  he  added  a  settled  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  governing  providence  of 
God,  connected  with  highly  reverential  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  perfections.  Here  he  rested,  placing  his  chief 
reliance  for  salvation  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative  | 
duties  of  life,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  dependence  on  j 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  remained,  [ 
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though  with  some  misgiving  and  frequent  fluctuations  of 
feeling,  to  the  winter  of  1807-8.  At  that  time,  there  was  a 
season  of  general  religious  interest  at  New  Haven,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  Webster's  attention  was  first 
directed,  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  tenderness  and  so- 
lemnity of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his  family.  He 
was  thus  led  to  reconsider  his  former  views,  and  inquire,  with  an 
earnestness  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  into  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal religion,  and  the  true  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  God. 
He  had  now  to  decide  not  for  himself  only,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  interests  were  committed  to  his 
charge.  Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he  advanced,  the 
objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  were  wholly  removed.  He  felt  their  truth 
in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  must  be  wholly  of 
grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told  a  friend,  to  cast 
himself  down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore  pardon  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  there  to  make  his  vows  of  entire 
obedience  to  the  commands  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
Maker.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude,  he  instantly  made 
known  to  his  family  the  feelings  which  he  entertained.  He  called 
them  together  the  next  morning,  and  told  them,  with  deep  emotion, 
that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  his  duties 
as  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neglected  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, that  of  family  prayer.  After  reading  the  Scriptures,  he 
led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  from 
that  time  continued  the  practice,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  to  the 
period  of  his  death.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in 
April,  1808.  His  two  oldest  daughters  united  with  him  in  the  act, 
and  another,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  soon  added  to  the 
number. 

In  his  religious  feelings,  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkably  equable 
and  cheerful.  He  had  a  .very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  extending  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he 
found  a  source  of  continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the 
severe  labors  and  numerous  trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the 
same  divine  hand  he  habitually  referred  all  his  enjoyments ;  and  it 
was  known  to  his  family,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  re- 
freshment, of  any  kind,  even  between  meals,  without  a  momentary 
pause,  and  a  silent  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  as  the  giver.  He 
made  the  Scriptures  his  daily  study.  After  the  completion  of  his 
Dictionary,  especially,  they  were  always  lying  on  his  table,  and 
he  probably  read  them  more  than  all  other  books.  He  felt,  from 
that  time,  that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little 
else  remained  but  to  prepare  for  death.  With  a  grateful  sense 
of  past  mercies,  a  cheering  consciousness  of  present  support, 
and  an  animating  hope  of  future  blessedness,  he  waited  with 
patience  until  his  appointed  change  should  come. 

During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix 
of  his  Dictionary,  and  added  some  hundreds  of  words.  He  com- 
pleted the  printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  the 
closing  act  of  his  life.  His  hand  rested,  in  its  last  labors,  on  the 
volume  which  he  had  commenced  thirty-six  years  before.  Within 
a  few  days,  in  calling  on  a  number  of  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  afternoon,  between  two  and 
three  miles.  The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately  after  his 
return,  he  was  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on 


his  lungs.  An  attack  of  peripneumony  followed,  which,  though 
not  alarming  at  first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four  or  five  days, 
with  fearful  indications  of  a  fatal  result.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  inform  him  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  He 
received  the  communication  with  surprise,  but  with  entire  com- 
posure. His  health  had  been  so  good,  and  every  bodily  function 
so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  live 
some  years  longer.  But  though  suddenly  called,  he  was  com- 
pletely ready.  He  gave  some  characteristic  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  body  after  death.  He  spoke  of  his  long  life 
as  one  of  uniform  enjoyment,  because  filled  up  at  every  stage 
with  active  labors  for  some  valuable  end.  He  expressed  his  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, that  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  received 
him  to  the  church  thirty-five  years  before,  had  just  arrived  at  New 
Haven  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.  He  called  immediately ;  and  the 
interview  brought  into  affecting  comparison  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  that  long  period  of  consecration  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  The  same  hopes  which  had  cheered  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, were  now  shedding  a  softened  light  over  the  decay  and 
sufferings  of  age.  "I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"'  —  such 
was  the  solemn  and  affecting  testimony  which  he  gave  to  his 
friend,  while  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  —  "I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  against  that  day."  Thus,  without  one  doubt,  one 
fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  died 
on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Webster  was  tall,  and  somewhat  slender, 
remarkably  erect  throughout  life,  and  moving,  even  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  with  a  light  and  elastic  step. 

Dr.  Webster's  widow  survived  him  more  than  four  years,  and 
died  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  age.  He  had  seven  children  who  arrived  at  maturity, — one 
son,  William  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  New  Haven,  and 
3ix  daughters.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  married  to  the  Hon. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  late  governor,  and  now  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  the  second  to  the  author 
of  this  sketch;  the  third,  now  deceased,  was  first  married  to 
Edward  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  afterward  to  the 
Rev.  Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  Mass. :  the  fourth,  also 
deceased,  was  married  to  Horatio  Southgate,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  left  at  her  death  a  daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  Dr. 
Webster,  and  is  now  married  to  Henry  Trowbridge,  Jun.,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven ;  the  fifth  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  and  the  sixth  remains  unmarried,  in  the  family 
of  her  brother. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  Noah  Web- 
ster, from  the  wide  circulation  of  some  of  his  works,  is  known 
familiarly  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  name,  probably,  of  any  other  individual  except 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Whatever  influence  he  thus 
acquired  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by  millions,  have  made 
no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  been  of  lasting  benefit, 
nor  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  they  have  furnished,  but 
by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every 
page  is  stored. 

August,  1847. 


INTRODUCTION 


DEFINITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Language  or  Speech  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  or 
voices,  rendered  significant  by  usage,  for  the  expression  and 
communication  of  thoughts. 

According  to  this  definition,  language  belongs  exclusively  to 
intellectual  and  intelligent  beings,  and,  among  terrestrial  beings, 
to  man  only ;  for  no  animal  on  earth,  except  man,  can  pro- 
nounce words.  The  word  language  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  and  applied  to  the  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  or  affections;  as  to  the 
neighing  of  the  horse,  the  lowing  of  the  ox,  the  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  to  the  cackling  and  chirping  of  fowls ;  for  the  sounds 
uttered  by  these  animals  are  perfectly  understood  by  the  re- 
spective species.  So  also  language  is  figuratively  applied  to  the 
signs  by  which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  manifest  their  ideas ;  for 
these  are  instruments  of  communicating  thoughts. 

But  language  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  men,  or  rational  beings,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
uttering  articulate  sounds,  is  the  subject  now  to  be  considered. 

Written  language  is  the  representation  of  significant  sounds  by 
letters,  or  characters,  single  or  combined  in  words,  arranged  in 
due  order,  according  to  usage. 


ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  God,  when  he  had  created 
man,  "  blessed  them ;  and  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  God  afterward  planted  a  garden, 
and  placed  in  it  the  man  he  had  made,  with  a  command  to  keep 
it,  and  to  dress  it ;  and  he  gave  him  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  in 
permitting  him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except 
one,  the  eating  of  which  was  prohibited.  We  further  read,  that 
God  brought  to  Adam  the  fowls  and  beasts  he  had  made,  and  that 
Adam  gave  them  names ;  and  that  when  his  female  companion 
was  made,  he  gave  her  a  name.  After  the  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  it  is  stated  that  God  addressed  Adam  and  Eve, 
reproving  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  pronouncing  the  pen- 
alties which  they  had  incurred.  In  the  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, it  is  further  related  that  Adam  and  Eve  both  replied  to 
their  Maker,  and  excused  their  disobedience. 

If  we  admit,  what  is  the  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
this  narrative,  that  vocal  sounds  or  words  were  used  in  these  com- 
munications between  God  and  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race, 
it  results  that  Adam  was  not  only  endowed  with  intellect  for 
understanding  his  Maker,  or  the  signification  of  words,  but  was 
furnished  both  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  speech  itself, 
or  the  knowledge  and  use  of  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  this 
before  the  formation  of  the  woman.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
language  was  bestowed  on  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  his 
other  faculties  and  knowledge,  by  supernatural  power ;  or,  in 
other  words,  was  of  divine  origin  :  for,  supposing  Adam  to  have 
had  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  any  adult  individual  of  the 
species  who  has  since  lived,  we  can  not  admit  as  probable,  or 
even  possible,  that  he  should  have  invented  and  constructed  even 
a  barren  language,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  without  super- 
natural aid.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  without  such 
aid,  men  would  ever  have  learned  the  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  so  far  as  to  form  a  language.  At  any  rate,  the  invention 
of  words  and  the  construction  of  a  language  must  have  been  by 
a  slow  process,  and  must  have  required  a  much  longer  time  than 
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that,  which  passed  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that  language,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
speech,  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  the  language  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise  to  have  been 
copious,  like  most  modern  languages ;  or  the  identical  language 
they  used,  to  be  now  in  existence.  Many  of  the  primitive  radi- 
cal words  may  and  probably  do  exist  in  various  languages ;  but 
observation  teaches  that  languages  must  improve  and  undergo 
great  changes  as  knowledge  increases,  and  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual alterations,  from  other  causes  incident  to  men  in  society. 


A  Brief  Account  of  the    Origin  and    Progress  of  the 

principal  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have 

been    spoken   by  nations    between   the  ganges   and 

the    Atlantic    Ocean. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  Noah,  who,  with  his  family, 
was  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  Deluge,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-peopling  the  earth,  had  three  sons,  Sliem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth.  This  fact,  a  little  obscured  by  tradition,  was  retained  by 
our  rude  German  ancestors,  to  the  age  of  Tacifus.* 

Japheth  was  the  eldest  son ;  but  Shem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  is  named  first  in 
order. 

The  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham  peopled  all  the  great  plain 
situated  north  and  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  that  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Arabic  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  with  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa;  comprehending  Assyria,  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  The  principal  languages  or 
dialects  used  by  these  descendants,  are  known  to  us  under  the 
names  of  Chaldee,  or  Chaldaic,  which  is  called  also  Aramean, 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  and  Coptic.  Of 
these,  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  are  no  longer  living  languages, 
but  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  books  ;  the  Samaritan  is  prob- 
ably extinct  or  lost  in  the  modern  languages  of  the  country,  but 
the  language  survives  in  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  Coptic  is 
nearly  or  quite  extinct,  and  little  of  it  remains  ;  the  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, and  Ethiopic  are  yet  living  languages,  but  they  have  suffered 
and  are  continually  suffering  alterations,  from  which  no  living 
language  is  exempt. 

These  languages,  except  the  Coptic,  being  used  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  I  call  Shemitic,  or  Assyrian,  in  distinction 
from  the  Japhetic.  As  the  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  Asia 
Minor,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  about  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian, and  all  Europe,  their  languages  have,  in  the  long  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  their  dispersion,  become  very  numerous. 

All  languages  having  sprung  from  one  source,  the  original 
words  from  which  they  have  been  formed  must  have  been  of 
equal  antiquity.  That  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  in 
Europe  are,  in  this  sense,  as  old  as  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  is  a 
fact  not  only  warranted  by  history  and  the  common  origin  of 
Japheth  and  Shem,  but  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  identity  of 
many  words  yet  existing  in  both  stocks.  But  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages ;  for 
even  when  the  radical  words  are  unquestionably  the  same,  the 
modifications,  or  inflections  and  combinations  which  form  the 
compounds,  are,  for  the  most  part,  different. 

As  it  has  been  made  a  question  which  of  the  Shemitic  Ian 
guages  is  the  most  ancient,  and  much  has  been  written  to  prove 
it  to  be  the  Hebrew,  I  will  state  briefly  my  opinion  on  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  questions  in  the  history 
of  nations.     We  have  for  our  certain  guides,  in  determining  this 


son  Mannus,  [Man]  the  origin  and  founders  ( 
assign  three  sons." 
Noah  is  here  called  Man. 


their  nation     To  Mannus  they 
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question  —  1st,  The  historical  narrative  of  facts  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  ;  and  2d,  The  known  and  uniform  progress  of  languages, 
within  the  period  of  authentic  profane  history. 

1.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that,  before  the  dispersion,  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  or  the  same  speech  ; 
and  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  journeyed  from  the  east,  and 
settled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  in  Chaldea.  The  language 
used  at  that  time,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  plain,  must  then 
have  been  the  oldest  or  the  primitive  language  of  man.  This 
must  have  been  the  original  Chaldee. 

2.  The  Scripture  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pious attempts  of  the  people  to  build  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose 
top  might  reach  to  heaven,  with  a  view  to  make  themselves-  a 
name  and  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  interposed  and  con- 
founded their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  dispersed  "  from 
thence  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  If  the  confusion  of  languages  at  Babel  originated  the  differ- 
ences which  gave  rise  to  the  various  languages  of  the  families 
which  separated  at  the  dispersion,  then  those  several  languages 
are  all  of  equal  antiquity.  Of  these  the  Hebrew,  as  a  distinct 
language,  was  not  one ;  for  the  Hebrew  nation  was  of  posterior 
origin. 

4.  All  the  words  of  the  several  great  races  of  men,  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  vernacular  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, and  unequivocally  the  same,  are  of  equal  antiquity,  as 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  the  common  Chaldee  stock 
which  existed  before  the  dispersion.  The  words  common  to  the 
Syrians  and  Hebrews  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew;. for  the  Hebrews  originated  from  Heber  and  Abrain, 
several  centuries  after  Syria  and  Egypt  were  populous  countries. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  the  Scripture  history,  which  declares  that 
when  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  and  came  into  Canaan  or 
Palestine,  "the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land;"  and  when  he 
returned  from  Egypt,  "the  Perizzite  dwelt  in  the  land."  These 
declarations,  and  the  history  of  Abimelech,  and  of  the  war  of  four 
kings  or  chieftains  with  five,  as  also  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  prove  Syria  to  have  been  at  that  time  well  peopled. 
The  language  of  the  inhabitants,  then,  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  nation,  and  long  anterior  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  distinct 
dialect.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world, 
when  no  books  existed,  nations,  living  remote  or  distinct,  never 
borrowed  words  from  each  other.  One  nation  living  in  the  midst 
of  another,  as  the  Hebrews  did  among  the  Egyptians,  may  adopt 
a  single  word,  or  a  few  words ;  but  a  family  of  words  thus  adopted, 
is  an  occurrence  rarely  or  never  known.  The  borrowing  of  words, 
in  modern  times,  is  almost  wholly  from  the  use  of  books. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  some  differences  of  language  were  pro- 
duced by  the  confusion ;  but  neither  that  event  nor  any  super- 
natural event  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  differences  of  dialect 
or  of  languages  now  existing.  The  different  modern  languages 
of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  stock  all  originated  in  the  natural 
course  of  events ;  and  the  differences  are  as  great  between  them 
as  they  are  between  the  languages  of  the  Shemitic  stock. 

(j.  Soon  after  two  races  of  men  of  a  common  stock  have  sepa- 
rated and  placed  themselves  in  distant  countries,  the  language 
of  each  begins  to  diverge  from  that  of  the  other,  by  various 
means.  —  1.  One  tribe  or  nation  will  suffer  one  word  to  become 
obsolete  and  be  forgotten ;  another  will  suffer  the  loss  of  another ; 
sometimes  a  whole  family  of  words  will  be  lost ;  at  other  times,  a 
part  only  ;  at  other  times,  a  single  word  only  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily will  be  retained  by  one  nation,  while  another  nation  will  re- 
tain the  whole.  2.  The  same  word  will  be  differently  applied 
by  two  distant  races  of  men,  and  the  difference  will  be  so  great 
as  to  obscure  the  original  affinity.  3.  Words  will  be  compounded 
by  two  nations  in  a  different  manner,  the  same  radical  words 
taking  a  different  prefix  or  suffix,  in  different  languages.  Thus 
wisdom  in  English  is  in  German  weisheit,  [wisehead,  wischood,] 
from  ici.se,  weis.  The  English  mislead  is  in  Danish  forleder,  from 
lead,  leder.  4.  The  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words  will 
often  be  so  much  changed,  that  the  same  word  in  two  languages 
can  not,  without  difficulty,  be  recognized  as  identical.  No  per- 
son, without  a  considerable  attention  to  the  changes  which  letters 
have  suffered,  would  at  once  suspect  or  believe  the  English  let 
and  the  French  laisser  to  be  the  same  word. 

7.  As  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  he  must  have  spoken 
the  Chaldee  language;  and  probably,  at  that  time,  the  Syriac, 


Arabic,  and  Egyptian,  had  not  become  so  different,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  But  the  language  of  Abram's  descendants, 
and  that  of  the  land  of  Shinar  or  the  Chaldee,  must,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  have  begun  to  diverge  soon  after  the  separa- 
tion ;  and  the  changes  in  each  language,  being  different,  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  form  somewhat  different  lan- 
guages. So  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew 
had  become,  in  a  degree,  distinct  languages.  2  Kings  xviii.  In 
which  of  these  languages  the  greatest  number  of  alterations  were 
produced,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  from  the  general  observations  I 
have  made  in  my  researches,  it  appears  that  the  Chaldee  dialect, 
in  the  use  of  dental  letters  instead  of  sibilants,  is  much  the  most 
general  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  German  only  has  a  sibilant  in  wasser,  when  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages  have  a  dental,  water.  I  think  also  that  there  are 
far  more  words  in  the  European  languages  which  accord  with  the 
Chaldee  or  Arabic,  than  there  are  words  which  accord  with  the 
Hebrew.  If  this  observation  is  well  founded,  the  Hebrew  must 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  more  prinfitive  words  than  the  other 
languages  of  the  Shemitic  family.  This,  however,  is  true,  that 
all  of  them  have  lost  some  words,  and  in  some  cases  the  Hebrew 
retains  what  the  others  have  lost. 

8  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  by  many  centuries,  the  most 
ancient  writings  extant.  Hence  probably  the  strange  inference, 
that  the  Hebrew  is  the  oldest  language  ;  as  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea  and  Syria  had  had  no  language  for  ages  before  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Hebrews  was  born. 

9.  The  vernacular  words  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  which  are  evidently  the  same  words  as  still 


exist  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  are  of  the  same  antiquity;  being 

'      ,f 
Shinar,  before  the  dispe: 


a  part  of  the 


language  which  was  used  on  the  plain  of 


The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  all  Europe  ;  or,  if  some  colonies  from  Egypt  planted  them- 
selves in  Greece  at  an  early  period,  they  or  their  descendants 
must  have  been  merged  in  the  mass  of  Japhetic  population. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Greek  language  is  chiefly  formed  on  the 
same  radical  words  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages. 

The  Japhetic  tribes  of  men,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  were  first  established  in  the  country 
now  called  Persia,  or,  by  the  natives  themselves,  Iran.  Of  this 
fact,  the  evidence  now  existing  is  decisive.  The  numerous  words 
found  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  and  the  kindred 
tongues,  which  are  still  used  in  Persia,  prove,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  Persia  must  have  been  the  residence  of  the  people 
whose  descendants  introduced  into  Europe  the  languages  from 
which  the  modern  languages  are  derived.  The  fact  proves  fur- 
ther, that  a  great  body  of  the  original  Persians  remained  in  their 
own  country,  and  their  descendants  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population  at  this  day. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men  dwelt  or  migrated  in  fami- 
lies, tribes,  or  clans.  The  family  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  in  Asia, 
and  the  clans  of  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  exhibit  to  us  the  manner 
in  which  societies  and  nations  were  originally  formed.  The 
descendants  of  a  man  settled  around  him,  and  formed  a  clan,  or 
tribe,  of  which  the  government  was  patriarchal.  Such  families 
often  migrated  in  a  body,  and  often  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  progenitor  might  be  distinctly  traced  in  his  descendants 
for  many  generations.  In  process  of  time,  some  of  these  families 
became  nations ;  more  generally,  by  means  of  wars  and  migra- 
tions, different  tribes  became  blended,  and  the  distinction  of 
families  was  lost. 

In  rude  ages,  the  families  or  tribes  of  men  are  named  from 
some  characteristic  of  the  people ;  or,  more  generally,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Scythia 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  west  of  Europe  they  called  Kt/Lroi,  Kelts,  Celts,  a  word  signi- 
fying icoods  men*  These  were  descendants  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves,  but  they  had 
pushed  their  migrations  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  first 
settlers  or  occupiers  of  these  countries  were  driven  forward  by 
successive  hordes,  until  they  were  checked  by  the  ocean ;  there 
they  made  their  stand,  and  there  we  find  their  descendants  at 
this  day.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the 
earliest  settlers  or  first  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they 
are  found.     Among  these  are  the  inhabitants  of  France,  south  of 


inhabiting  the  north  of  Italy,  or  the  still  i 
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(he  Garonne,  and  those  of  the  north  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Aquitani  and  Cantabri,  in  more  modern  times  Gascoigns, 
Basques,  and  Cantabrians,  who  still  retain  their  native  language  ; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  and  the  natives  of 
the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  who  also  retain  their  primitive 
language.* 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
earliest  accounts  of  that  region,  were  the  Cimbri,  who  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of  Denmark,  now  called  Jutland,  and  the  tribes 
which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  which  were 
established  in  Germany  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic.  Whether 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  had  overspread  the  latter  countries  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  races,  and  all  Europe  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  Celts  even  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia,  has 
been  a  question  much  disputed  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
The  German  and  French  writers  generally  contend  that  the 
Celts  inhabited  all  the  north  of  Europe,  as  far  at  least  as  Sarma- 
tia; but  some  respectable  English  writers  are  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. Now,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Welsh  are  descendants  of  the 
Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  Jutland  ;  and  their  language  bears  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Celtic  languages  which  still  exist  —  a  fact  that 
countenances  the  opinion  of  the  German  and  French  writers. 
But  the  dispute  is  of  little  moment;  the  Celtic,  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  races  being  all  of  the  Japhetic  stock,  migrating  from  Asia 
through  Asia  Minor  at  different  times,  and  pursuing  different 
courses  westward.  The  first  tribes  probably  sought  the  warm 
climates  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Others  followed  the 
course  of  the  Danube  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  till  they  fell 
upon  the  rivers  that  conducted  them  to  the  Baltic.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  probably  of  the  Celtic  race  ; 
but  if  they  were,  it  is  very  evident  that  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Gothic  races  invaded  those  countries  before  they  were  civilized, 
and  intermingled  with  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Pelasgi 
may  have  been  among  the  number.  This  is  an  inference  which 
I  draw  from  the  affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with 
those  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  im- 
pressed their  language  upon  all  the  continent  of  Europe  west  of 
the  Vistula,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Rhine,  or  rather  to  the 
Seine,  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cesar.  The 
same  races,  invading  and  conquering  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
infused  a  portion  of  their  language  into  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
which  is  still  distinguishable. 

The  ancient  Sarmatia,  including  Poland  and  Russia,  was  prob- 
ably peopled  originally  by  races  of  men  who  passed  into  Europe 
by  the  country  north  of  the  Euxine.  Their  original  residence 
was  along  the  Rivers  Kur  and  Araxes,  or  on  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian.  The  name  of  the  Russ  or  Rus- 
sians is  clearly  recognized  in  the  Roxolani  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  possibly  the  ancestors  of  this  race  may  have  entered  Europe 
by  Asia  Minor.  That  the  Teutonic  races,  originally  from  Persia, 
inhabited  Asia  Minor,  and  migrated  westward  by  that  course,  is 
evident  from  the  names  which  they  impressed  on  mountains, 
rivers,  and  places.  Such  are  the  Cragvs  of  Pliny,  the  Welsh  and 
English  crag  ;t  Pcrga  in  Pamphylia,  now  burg  or  her  gen;  Thym- 
breck,  the  name  of  a  small  stream  near  the  site  of  Troy,  a  word 
in  which  we  recognize  the  English  brook;  it  was  contracted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Thymbrius.X 

It  is  admitted  by  all  gentlemen  acquainted  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, that  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  India,  the  parent 
of  all  the  dialects  of  that  great  peninsula,  is  radically  the  same 
language  or  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  the 
affinities  between  them  being  remarkably  clear  and  decisive.  If 
so,  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  nations  are  all  of  one  family,  and  must  have  all  migrated 


*  I  purposely  omit  all  consideration  of  t lie  different  families,  tribes,  or  nations, 
which  first  peopled  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  we  read  of  the  Vi>aiot  or 
FpaiKOi,  the  Hellenes,  the  Aclncans,  the  Dorians,  the  /Eolians,  the  Ionians,  the 
Pelasgi,  &x.  ;  in  Italy,  of  the  Illyrians,  the  Liburni,  the  Siculi,  the  Veneti  or 
Heneti,  the  Iheri,  Lissures,  Sicani,  Ktrusci,  Insubres,  Sabini,  Latini,  Samniles, 
and  many  others.  But  as  these  nations  or  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of 
Celts  to  the  Umbri,  or  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  north,  in  the  less  cultivated 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul ;  and  as  all  the  tribes,  under 
whatever  denomination  they  were  known,  were  branches  of  the  great  Japhetic 
stock,  I  shall  call  them  by  that  general  name,  Celts  ;  and  under  the  general 
name  of  Goths  or  Teutons,  shall  comprehend  the  various  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  country  north  of  the  Baltic,  or  Scandinavia. 

A  late  writer  seems  to  consider  the  Teutonic  races  as  the  only  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  from  Celtic  words  still  found  in  the  'Greek  and  Latin, 
words  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  languages,  it  is  demon- 


from  one  country  after  the  separation  of  the  nations  of  the  She- 
mitic  stock  from  those  of  the  Japhetic  race.§ 

Whether  that  country  was  Persia,  or  Cashmir,  or  a  country 
farther  east,  is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  One  important 
inference  results  from  this  fact — that  the  white  men  of  Europe, 
and  the  black  or  tawny  men  of  India,  are  direct  descendants 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek  was  first  improved  and 
refined,  and  next  to  that  the  Latin.  The  affinity  between  these 
languages  and  those  of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  and  demonstrates  their  common  origin.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  there  are  some  words  in  the  Greek  derived  from 
Africa,  if  Egyptian  colonies  were  established  in  Greece,  as  his- 
torians inform  us. 

The  modern  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  Latin  words,  much  altered,  however,  both  in 
orthography  and  inflections.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  all  the  words 
now  found  in  those  languages  are  of  Latin  origin  ;  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  who  held  Gaul  in  subjection  five  or  six 
centuries,  and  Spain  much  longer  ;  or  being  borrowed  from  Latin 
authors  since  the  revival  of  letters.  All  these  languages,  how- 
ever, retain  many  words  of  Celtic  origin  ;  the  primitive  language 
not  having  been  entirely  extirpated.  In  some  instances,  the 
same  word  has  been  transmitted  through  both  channels,  the  Cel- 
tic and  the  Latin,  and  is  yet  retained.  Thus  in  French  cider, 
and  in  Italian  cederc,  is  directly  from  the  Latin  cedo ;  while  the 
French  congedier  and  Italian  congedare  are  composed  of  the  same 
word,  with  a  prefix,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  and  retained  in  the 
Welsh gadaw,  to  quit,  to  leave,  [L.  concedo.]  And  this  same  verb 
probably  appears  also  in  quit,  a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic 
and  to  the  Celtic  languages.  —  See  Conge,  in  the  Dictionary. 

It  must  be  observed  further,  that  the  Spanish  language  con- 
tains some  words  of  African  origin,  introduced  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Spain,  or  afterward  by  the  | 
Moors,  who  for  several  centuries  were  masters  of  that  country. 
It  contains  also  some  words  of  Gothic  origin,  introduced  by  the 
Goths,  who  conquered  that  country,  at  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  French  also  contains  some  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  either  from  the  Belgic  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country 
to  the  Seine  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  invasion,  or  from  the  Franks, 
who  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Merovingian  kings  in  the  fifth 
century,  or  from  the  Normans,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  k  ngdom  in  the  tenth  century,  or  from  all 
these  sources. 

The  German,  Dutcl  or  Belgic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages  are  of  Teutonic  or  Gothic  origin. ||  They 
are  all  closely  allied ;  a  great  part  of  the  words  in  them  all  being 
the  same  or  from  the  same  roots,  with  different  prefixes  or  affixes. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  difference  between  the  Danish  and 
Swedish,  which  are  of  the  Gothic  stock,  and  the  German  and 
Dutch,  which  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  than  between  two  lan- 
guages of  the  same  stock,  as  between  the  Danish  and  Swedish. 
The  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  some  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  Switzerland,  belong  to  the  same  stock  ;  but  of  these  I  have  no 
particular  knowledge. 

The  Basque  or  Cantabrian  in  Spain,  the  Gaelic  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Hiberno-Celtic  or  native  language  of  Ire- 
land, are  the  purest  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic.  From  a  com- 
parison of  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic  and  Hiberno-Celtic,  I  find 
little  or  no  difference  between  them ;  and  from  a  long  and  atten- 
tive examination  of  this  language,  and  of  the  languages  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  I  find  less  difference  between  them  than  most  authors 
have  supposed  to  exist. 

The  Armoric  or  language  of  Brittany,  in  the  north-west  angle 
of  France,  and  the  Cornish,  in  the  south-  «vest  of  England,  are 
also  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Cornish  is  no^  extinct;  but  the  Ar- 
moric is  a  living  language. 


strably  certain  that  the  primitive  settlers  in  Greece  and  Italy  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  races.  Thus  the  Greek  {Jpaxtov,  La*  krachium,  the  arm,  is  formed  on  the 
Gaelic  braigh,  raigh,  W.  iroif ,  a  word  not  found  among  the  Teutonic  nations. 
So  the  Welsh  mociato,  to  mock,  is  found  in  the  Greek  jroiaM,  and  French  mo- 
quer,  to  mock,  and  Ir.  mogudh,  a  mocking  ;  but  not  in  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic languages.  Many  similar  facts  prove  that  the  Celtic  races  were  among 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

t  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  5,  cap.  27.  Strabo,  lib.  7.  6,  informs  us  that  the  Dalmatians 
had  the  singular  practice  of  making  a  division  of  their  fields  every  eighth  year 
Hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  deal,  and  ma&  or  madlt,  country. 

|  Clarke's  Travels. 

5  See  the  word  Chuk,  in  the  Dictionary. 

||  In  strictness,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  of  Gothic  origin,  and  the  German 
and  Saxon,  of  Teutonic  origin. 
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The  English,  as  now  spoken,  is  a  language  composed  of  words 
from  several  others.  The  basis  of  the  language  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
or,  as  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  it,  Saxon,  by  which  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  languages  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  origin 
on  the  continent.  But  it  retains  a  great  number  of  words  from 
the  ancient  languages  of  Britain,  the  Belgic  or  Lloegrian,  and 
the  Cymraeg  or  Welsh,  particularly  from  the  latter,  and  some 
from  the  Cornish.  Cesar  informs  us,  that  before  he  invaded 
Britain,  Belgic  colonies  had  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  northern  and  western 
parts,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Welsh,  who  call  them- 
selves Cymry,  and  their  country  Cym.ru,  a  name  which  indicates 
their  origin  from  the  Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Denmark, 
or  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland. 

The  modern  Welsh  contains  many  Latin  words  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  possession  of  Britain  for  five  hundred  years. 
But  the  body  of  the  language  is  probably  their  vernacular  tongue. 
It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  languages  of  Celtic  origin  than  to 
those  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  stock  ;  and  of  this  British  lan- 
guage, the  Cornish  and  Armoric  are  dialects. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Britons  were  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  few  that  survived 
escaped  into  the  west  of  England,  now  Wales.  It  is  true  that 
many  took  refuge  in  Wales,  which  their  descendants  still  retain  ; 
but  it  can  not  be  true  that  the  other  parts  of  England  were 
entirely  depopulated.  On  the  other  hand,  great  numbers  must 
have  escaped  slaughter,  and  been  intermixed  with  their  Saxon 
conquerors.  The  Welsh  words,  which  now  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  English  language,  afford  decisive  evidence  of  this  fact. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  words  were  for  a  long  time 
used  only  by  the  common  people,  for  few  of  them  appear  in  the 
early  Saxon  writers. 

The  English  contains  also  many  words  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  England  ;  whieh  words 
are  not  found  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  prevail  most  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England ;  but  many  of  them  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  body  of  the  language. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  kings  endeavored  to  extirpate 
the  English  language,  and  substitute  the  Norman.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  ordained  that  all  law  proceedings  and  records  should 
be  in  the  Norman  language  ;  and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in  Norman.  But  neither 
royal  authority,  nor  the  influence  of  courts,  could  change  the 
vernacular  language.  After  an  experiment  of  three  hundred 
years,  the  law  was  repealed;  and  since  that  period,  the  English 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  official,  as  well  as  the  common 
language  of  the  nation.  A  few  Norman  words,  however,  remain 
in  the  English;  most  of  them  in  law  language. 

Since  the  Conquest,  the  English  has  not  suffered  any  shock 
from  the  intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  natives  of  England  ; 
but  the  language  has  undergone  great  alterations,  by  the  disuse 
of  a  large  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  introduction  of  words 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  words.  These  words  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
borrowed  by  authors  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek;  but 
most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  received  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences,  authors 
have  generally  resorted  to  the  Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  as 
discoveries  in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  language  is  receiving  continual  augmentation.  We 
have  also  a  few  words  from  the  German  and  Swedish,  mostly 
terms  in  mineralogy  ;  and  commerce  has  introduced  new  com- 
modities of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  language.  Such  are 
camphor,  amber,  arsenic,  and  many  others.  • 

The  English,  then,  is  composed  of, 

1st,    Saxon  and  Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  origin. 

2d,  British  or  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Armoric,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin. 

3d,    Norman,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 

4th,    Latin,  a  language  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic. 

5th,  French,  chiefly  Latin  corrupted,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
Celtic. 

6th,  Greek,  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  with  some 
Coptic. 

7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  other  languages  of  the  continent. 


8th,  A  few  foreign  words,  introduced  by  commerce,  or  by 
political  and  literary  intercourse. 

Of  these,  the  Saxon  words  constitute  our  mother  tongue , 
being  words  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  Asia. 
The  Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  our  vernacular  language.  They  are  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 


AFFINITY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

On  comparing  the  structure  of  the  different  languages  of  the 
Shemitic  and  Japhetic  stocks,  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  although  a  great  number  of  words  consisting  of  the 
same  or  of  cognate  letters,  and  conveying  the  same  ideas,  are 
found  in  them  all,  yet  in  the  inflections,  and  in  the  manner  of 
forming  compounds  and  derivatives,  there  are  remarkable  differ- 
ences between  the  two  great  families.  In  the  modifications  of 
the  verb,  for  expressing  person,  time,  and  mode,  very  little  re- 
semblance is  observable  between  them.  If  we  could  prove  that 
the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb,  in  the  Japhetic  languages, 
were  originally  pronouns,  expressive  of  the  persons,  we  should 
prove  an  affinity  between  the  words  of  the  two  races  in  a  most 
important  particular.  Some  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results* 

In  the  formation  of  nouns,  we  recognize  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  English  termination  th,  in  birth,  truth,  drouth,  [Saxon 
drugothe,]  warmth,  &c,  and  -the  Shemitic  terminations  fl"1  and 
m  ;  and  the  old  plural  termination  en,  retained  in  oxen,  and  the 
Welsh  plural  ending  ion,  coincide  nearly  with  the  Arabic  termi- 
nation of  the    dual    number  £y  an,  and  the  regular  masculine 

J 
plural  termination  ^3  on,  as  well  as  with  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 

and  Syriac  p  in.  And  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  in 
the  variety  of  plural  terminations  of  nouns,  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Welsh.  There  is  one 
instance,  in  the  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  in  which 
we  find  the  Arabic  nunnation  :  —  this  is  the  German  and  Dutch 
binnen,  the  Saxon  binnan  or  binnon,  signifying  within,  Hebrew 

and  Chaldee  pO,    Ar.  (j^  bin,  without  the  mark  of  nunnation 
when  it  signifies  within;  but  when  it  signifies  separation,  space, 
5  o- 

interval,  the  original  sense,  it  is  written  g*?>,  and  pronounced, 
with  the  nunnation,  like  the  Teutonic  word  binnon. 

One  mode  of  forming  nouns  from  verbs  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages is  by  prefixing  to.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  manner 
of  formation  in  the  Japhetic  languages,  except  in  some  names 
which  are  of  Oriental  origin.  Mars  is  said  to  be  from  aoi/c,  but  if 
so,  the  word  was  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  East.  So  we  find 
Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  to  be  probably  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix m,  from  the  Ethiopic  Nd£d.  aorf,  to  rest,  to  fall  asleep; 
whence  we  infer  that  Morpheus  is  sleep  deified. t 

But  as  many  words  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  formed  with  prepositions,  perhaps  it  may  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  some  of  these  prefixes  may  be  common  to  the  fami- 
lies of  both  stocks,  the  Japhetic  and  the  Shemitic.  We  find  in 
German  gemnth,  in  Dutch  gemocd,  from  muth,  moed,  mmd, mood. 
We  find  mad  in  Saxon  is  gemaad ;  polish,  the  Latin  polio,  is  in 
Welsh  caboli;  mail  in  Italian  is  both  maglia  and  camaglia  ;  belief 
in  Saxon  is  geleaf,  and  in  German  glaube.  We  find  that  in  the 
Shemitic  languages,  tfb>2  signifies  to  fill  or  be  full,  and  we  find 

in  the  Arabic  \*'=^  kamala,  has  the  same  signification.  In 
Syriac,  ^.  ^gal,  signifies  to  remove ;  and  ^\*^>  kagal,  signifies 
to  wander  in  mind,  to  be  delirious.  In  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  *i>21 
is  to  wonder,  precisely  the  Latin  demiror,  which  is  a  compound 
of  de  and  miror. 

We  find  also  that  nations  differ  in  the  orthography  of  some  in- 
itial sounds,  where  the  words  are  the  same.     Thus  the  Spanish  has 


guages  of  New  England,  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns  as  prefixes  unci  affixi 
verbs.—  Observations,  8/c.  p.  13.  t  Ludolf,  Col.  446,  447. 
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ZLamar,  llorar,  for  the  Latin  clamo,  ploro ;  and  the  Welsh  has 
lluwr,  for  the  English  floor,  llabi,  a  tall,  lank  person,  coinciding 
with  flabby,  llac  for  slack,  and  the  like 

As  the  prepositions  and  prefixes,  in  all  languages,  constitute  an 
important  class  of  words,  being  used  in  composition  to  vary  the 
sense  of  other  parts  of  speech,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  them  a  particular  consideration. 

The  simple  prepositions  are,  for  the  most  part,  verbs  or  parti- 
ciples, or  derived  from  them ;  when  verbs,  they  are  the  radical  or 
primary  word,  sometimes  varied  in  orthography  by  the  addition 
or  alteration  of  a  single  vowel,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
loss  of  the  initial  consonant,  or  aspirate.  Such  are  the  Greek 
naoa,  niQi,  xaxa  ;  the  Latin  con  and  per  ;  the  English  for,  which 
retain  their  original  consonants.  The  following,  of,  by,  in,  on, 
un;  the  Latin  ab,  ad,  pro,  pra,  re;  the  Greek  uno,  mi,  nou,  may 
have  lost  the  initial  or  final  consonants  ;  of  for  hof  ;  in  for  hin ; 
ab  for  hab ;  pro  for  prod.  In  some  words  this  loss  can  only  be 
conjectured;  in  others,  it  is  known  or  obvious.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish by  and  be  was  originally  big,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon;  and  the 
Latin  re  is  written  also  red,  evidently  a  derivative  of  an  Arabic 
verb  still  existing ;  the  Latin  sub  and  super  are  formed  probably 
from  the  Greek  vno,  rnsn,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  ?, 
or  the  Greek  words  have  lost  that  letter.  The  English  but  in  the 
phrase  "They  are  all  here  but  one,"  is  a  participle;  the  Saxon 
butan,  or  buton;  Dutch  buiten,  from  buiten,  to  rove.  Among  is  the 
Saxon  gemang  the  verb,  or  the  participle  of  gcmcngan,  to  mingle. 

In  general,  the  primary  sense  of  the  preposition  is  moving,  or 
moved.  Thus  to  in  English,  and  ad  in  Latin,  primarily  denote 
advancing  toward  a  place  or  object ;  as  in  the  sentence,  "  We 
are  going  to  town."  From,  of,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  ano,  denote  motion 
from  a  place  or  object.  The  French  prbs  is  from  the  Italian 
presso,  and  this  is  the  Latin  participle  pressus,  pressed ;  hence  it 
denotes  near,  close. 

In  some  instances  prepositions  are  compounds,  as  the  English 
before ;  that  is,  be  or  by  fore,  by  the  front ;  and  the  French 
aupri'.s,  at  or  near. 

Prepositions,  from  their  frequent  use,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  their  primary  signification  is  modified  to  express  differ- 
ences of  position,  motion,  or  relation,  as  occasions  demand,  have, 
in  many  instances,  a  great  variety  of  applications  ;  not,  indeed,  as 
many  as  lexicographers  sometimes  assign  to  them,  but  several 
different,  and  sometimes  opposite  significations  ;  as,  for  examples, 
the  English  for,  'with,  the  Latin  con,  and  the  Greek  naoa.  For, 
which  is  from  the  root  of  the  Saxon  faran,  Greek  nuntvouai,  to 
pass,  denotes  toward,  as  in  the  phrase  "  A  ship  bound  for  Jamai- 
ca;" or  it  denotes  in  favor  of,  as,  "This  measure  is  for  the 
public  benefit;  "  or,  "The  present  is  for  a  friend."  But  it  de- 
notes also  opposition  or  negation,  as  in  forbear,  forgive,  forbid. 

With  is  a  Verb,  but  has  rather  the  sense  of  a  participle.  It  is 
found  in  the  Gothic  with  a  prefix,  ga-withan,  to  join  or  unite. 
Its  primary  sense,  then,  is  joined,  close  ;  hence,  in  company ;  as  in 
the  sentences  —  "Go  with  him,"  "  Come  w'(/i  me."  It  has  the 
sense  also  of  from,  against,  contrariety,  opposition,  as  in  withdraw, 
withstand,  icithout.  In  Saxon  it  had  also  the  sense  of  toward,  as 
'■'■with  eorthan,"  toward  the  earth;  also  of  for,  denoting  substitu- 
tion or  equivalent  in  exchange,  as,  "  sylan  with  daigcs  iveorce,"  to 
give  for  a  day's  work  ;  also  of  opposite,  over  against,  as,  "  with 
tha  sat,"  opposite  the  sea. 

Con,  in  Latin,  generally  signifies  with,  toward  or  to,  denoting 
closeness  or  union,  approach,  joint  operation,  and  the  like,  as 
in  concurro,  conjungo,  congredior ;  but  it  has  also  the  sense  of 
against  or  opposition,  as  in  contendo. 

The  Greek  naoa  is  doubtless  from  the  root  of  the  English  fare, 
Saxon  faran,  to  go,  to  pass.  It  signifies  from,  that  is,  departure 
—  also  at,  to,  Latin  ad;  near,  with,  beyond,  and  against. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  the  different  and  apparently  con- 
trary significations,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  primary  sense.  The 
effect  of  passing  to  a  place  is  nearness,  at,  presso,  pres,  and  this 
may  be  expressed  by  the  participle,  or,  in  a  contracted  form,  by 
the  verb.  The  act  of  passing  or  moving  toward  a  place,  readily 
gives  the  sense  of  such  prepositions  as  to,  and  the  Latin  ad,  and 
this  advance  may  be  in  favor  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  or 
thing,  the  primary  sense  of  which  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed 
by  toward;  "A  present  or  a  measure  is  toward  him."  But 
when  the  advance  of  one  thing  toward  another  is  in  enmity  or 
opposition,  we  express  the  sense  by  against;  and  this  sense  is 
especially  expressed  when  the  motion  or  approach  is  in  front  of  a 
person,  or  intended  to  meet  or  counteract  another  motion.  Hence 
the  same  word  is  often  used  to  express  both  senses,  the  context 
determining  which  signification  is  intended.     Thus  for  in  Eng- 


lish, in  the  sentence,  "He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,"  de- 
notes in  favor  of.  But  in  the  phrase  " for  all  that,"  it  denotes 
opposition.  "  It  rains ;  but  for  all  that,  we  will  take  a  ride,"  that 
is,  in  opposition  to  that,  or  notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  will 
ride. 

The  Greek  naoa,  among  other  senses,  signifies  beyond,  that  is, 
past,  and  over,  Hebrew  -qj>. 

The  prepositions  which  are  used  as  distinct  words,  are  called 
separable  prepositions,  or  more  generally  prepositions :  —  those 
which  are  used  only  in  composition,  are  called  inseparable  prep- 
ositions. For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  give  to  all  words  or  single 
letters,  prefixed  to  other  words  in  composition,  the  general  name 
of  prefixes. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  a  prep- 
osition, is,  to  examine  its  various  uses  in  composition,  and  dis- 
cover what  effect  it  has  in  modifying  the  signification  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Prepositions,  used  in  compounds,  often  suffer  the  loss  or  change 
of  a  letter,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  the  ease  of  pronunciation. 
Thus  ad  in  Latin  becomes  af  in  affero  ;  con  becomes  col  in  coliigo  ; 
the  Greek  nana  loses  a  letter  in  naonpi,  as  does  am  in  many 
words. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  principal  prepositions  and  prefixes 
in  several  languages  of  Europe,  will  exhibit  some  of  the  affinities 
of  these  languages,  and,  in  a  degree,  illustrate  the  uses  of  this 
class  of  words. 

SAXON   AND    GOTHIC. 

And,  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signifies  against,  opposite.  This  is 
the  Greek  am,  and  Latin  ante,  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  but  a  native  word.  Examples,  andstandan,  to  stand 
against,  to  resist ;  andswarian,  answarian,  to  answer ;  that  is,  to 
speak  again,  against,  or  in  return. 

Amb,  emb,  ymb,  usually  emb,  Saxon,  signifying  about,  around; 
coinciding  with  the  Latin  amb,  and  Greek  afupi.  Example,  emb- 
faran,  to  go  around,  to  walk  about ;  embutan,  about ;  emb,  about, 
and  butan,  without.  See  But.  Ambcht,  embeht,  ymbeli.t,  office, 
duty ;  whence  we  have  embassador .  This  in  Gothic  is  and- 
buhtei ;  and  a  bailiff',  minister,  or  servant,  is  andbahts.  The  Ger- 
mans have  the  word  contracted  in  amt,  charge,  office,  Dutch 
ampt,  Danish  ambt.  The  Gothic  orthographj'  gives  rise  to  the 
question,  whether  amb,  emb,  and  am,  Saxon  and  Gothic  and,  are 
not  radically  the  same  word ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
Gothic  and  Saxon  and  is  radically  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
in,  Danish  ind.  So  in  Gothic,  '■'■and  wigans,"  in  the  ways,  into 
the  highways,  Luke  xiv.  23;  "and  haimos,"  per  vioos,  through 
the  towns,  Luke  ix.  6. 

This  preposition,  amb,  is  in  Dutch  om ;  in  German  um;  in 
Swedish  and  Danish  om. 

At  is  a  Gothic  preposition  and  prefix,  coinciding  with  English 
at,  Latin  ad. 

Be,  in  Saxon,  as  a  preposition  and  prefix,  is  always  written  be, 
or  big,  answering  to  the  English  by,  a  preposition,  and  be  in  beset. 
In  Gothic,  it  is  written  bi,  by,  and  be,  being  contractions  of  big. 
The  primary  and  principal  signification  is  near,  close;  as,  "  Stand 
or  sit  by  me."  So  in  the  word  bystander.  It  is  a  prefix  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 
Its  use  in  denoting  instrumentality,  may  be  from  the  sense  of 
nearness  ;  but  more  probably  it  is  from  passing,  like  per,  through; 
or  it  denotes  proceeding  from,  like  of;  as,  "  Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord." 

For,  in  Saxon,  as  in  English,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  ex- 
tensive use.  In  Saxon,  for  signifies  a-going,  from  faran,  to  go, 
to  fare.  It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  fore,  in  the  sense  of  in 
front,  before.  Its  primary  sense  is  advancing ;  hence  moving 
toward;  hence  the  sense  of  in  favor  of,  and  that  of  opposition,  or 
negation.     See  the  preceding  remarks. 

This  word  in  German  is  fur,  but,  with  this  orthography,  the 
word  is  little  used  in  composition.  Yet  the  German  has  fiirbitte, 
intercession,  or  praying  for  ;  furioort,  intercession,  recommenda 
tion,  and  a  pronoun,  [for-word ;]  a.ndfur-wahr,  forsooth. 

In  the  sense  of  fore,  the  German  has  vor,  a  word  of  extensive 
use  as  a  prefix.  Thus  in  Saxon  forcscon,  to  foresee,  is  in  German 
vorsehen.  The  identity  of  these  words  will  not  be  questioned. 
But  in  German,  as  in  Dutch,  the  preposition  vor,  which  is  the 
English  far,  and  Saxon  fyr,  is  used  in  composition,  in  words  in 
which  the  Saxon  and  English  have  for.  Thus  forgifan,  to  for- 
give, is  in  German  vergeb'en,  and  in  Dutch  vcrgeeven — Saxon, 
forgitan,  to  forget ;   German  vergesscn ;  Dutch  vergectcn.    Hence 
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we  see  that  the  Saxon  for,  fore,  fyr,  the  English  for,  fore,  far, 
and  the  German  fiir,  vor,  and  ver,  are  from  the  same  radix. 

In  Dutch,  for  and  fore  are  represented  by  voor,  and  ver  repre- 
sents/or and/ar. 

The  Danish  also  unites  for  and  fore,  as  does  the  Swedish. 

The  French  has  this  word  in  pour,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese in  por.  The  latter  signifies  not  only  for,  but  through,  as 
in  Portuguese,  "  Eu  passarei  por  Franca,"  1  will  pass  through 
France,  Here  we  see  the  sense  of  moving.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  this  word  is  written  also  para,  as  if  from  the  Greek. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  word,  probably  received  through  a  differ- 
ent channel  from  that  of  por.  Now,  through  is  the  exact  sense 
of  the  Latin  per;  and  per  is  the  Italian  preposition  answering  to 
for  and  por.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  word,  equivalent  to  the  English  forgive, 
is  in  Spanish  perdonar,  in  Italian  pcrdonare,  and  in  Portuguese 
perdoar ;  and  the  French  is  pardonner.  Here,  then,  we  have 
strong  if  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  for,  pour,  por,  per,  par, 
and  para,  in  different  languages,  are  all  from  one  stock,  the 
word  being  varied  in  dialect,  or  by  the  different  families;  just  as 
we  have  far,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  fyr,  and  the  English  forth, 
further,  from  the  same  primitive  word.  We  have  the  same  word 
in  pursue  and  purchase,  from  the  French  pour. 

The  Greek  has  ntqar,  and  tiuqu,  probably  from  the  same  root, 
as  well  as  uoQtvofiai,  rcunog. 

Ga,  in  Gothic,  which  is  gc  in  Saxon,  is  a  prefix  of  very  exten- 
sive use.  In  Saxon,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  large  portion  of  all  the 
verbs  in  the  language.  According  to  Lye,  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  cum;  but  in  most  words  I  can  not  discern  any 
effect  of  this  prefix  on  the  signification  of  the  simple  verb.  It  is 
retained  in  the  Danish  and  in  some  German  and  Dutch  words, 
especially  in  the  participles  of  verbs,  and  in  nouns  formed  from 
them.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  Saxon  is  our 
mother  tongue,  we  have  not  remaining  in  the  language  a  single 
instance  of  this  prefix,  with  the  original  orthography.  The  only 
remains  of  it  are  in  the  contraction  a,  as  in  awake,  adrift,  ashamed, 
&c,  from  gcioaican,  aioxcan ;  gedrifan,  a.drifan  ;  gcsceamian, 
ascamian.  The  letter  y  prefixed  to  verbs  and  participles  used  by 
Chaucer,  as  yhcricd,  yblent,  ybore,  ydight,  and  a  few  others,  is  the 
remnant  of  the  ge.  The  words  yclad  and  yclcped  are  the  last 
English  words  used  in  which  this  letter  appears. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of  govern,  from  Latin  gu- 
berno,  Greek  xupeoruo),  may  be  the  same  prefix  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
Welsh  prefix  go,  which  occurs  in  goberu,  to  work,  which  the 
Romans  wrote  operor.  But  I  know  not  whether  the  first  syllable 
of  govern  is  a  prefix  or  not. 

There  is  another  word  which  retains  this  prefix  corrupted,  or 
its  equivalent ;  this  is  common,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Latin  communis.  This  word  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  is,  Saxon 
gcmcene;  German  gemein ;  Dutch  gcmecn ;  Danish  gemcen ; 
Swedish  gemen.  Now,  if  this  is  the  Latin  communis,  —  and  of  the 
identity  of  the  last  component  part  of  the  word  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt,  —  then  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  the  Teu- 
tonic ge  altered  to  com;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  com  is  the 
equivalent  of  ge,  or  ge  may  be  a  contracted  and  corrupted  form 
of  cum,  com.  In  either  case,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Teutonic  ge  and  the  Latin  cum  are  equivalent  in  signification. 

In  is  used  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic,  as  in  modern  English. 
It  is  in  German  ein,  Dutch  and  Swedish  in,  Danish  ind,  Greek 
sv,  Latin  in,  French  en.  This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  on 
and  un,  the  German  an,  Dutch  aan,  and  Welsh  an.  In  its  origi- 
nal sense,  it  implies  moving,  advancing  toward ;  and  hence  its 
use  as  a  particle  of  negation  or  contrariety.  "  Eunt  in  urbem," 
They  are  going  to  the  city.  "  Haec  audio  in  te  dici,"  I  hear  these 
things  said  against  you.  In  modern  military  usage,  on  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  advancing  ;  "  The  army  is  marching  on  Liege." 

Mid,  in  Saxon,  signifies  with.  It  is  the  Gothic  mith,  German 
mit,  Dutch  mede  or  met,  and  the  Greek  fitra  ;  but  not  retained  in 
English.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  as  mid,  middle,  amidst. 
In  the  Gothic  it  is  used  as  a  prefix. 

Mis,  a  prefix,  is  the  verb  miss,  to  deviate.  It  is  used  in 
Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  in  English.     Its  radical  sense  is  to  depart,  or  wander. 

Of  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use  in  the  Saxon, 
as  in  English.  It  denotes,  primarily,  issuing  or  proceeding  from  ; 
hence  separation,  departure,  and  distance  :  in  the  latter  sense,  it 
is  written  off.  It  is  the  Latin  ab,  written  by  the  early  Romans 
of;  the  Greek  airo,  the  German  ab,  the  Dutch  of,  Danish  and 
Swedish  af.  The  Saxons  often  prefixed  this  word  in  cases  where 
we  use  it  after  the  verb  as  a  modifier;  as,  of-drifan,  to  drive  off; 


as  it  is  still  used  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
We  retain  it,  as  a  prefix,  in  offset  and  offspring,  Saxon  of-spring. 
As  it  denotes  proceeding  from,  it  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  ;  the  case  expressing  production. 

Ofer,  English  over,  Gothic  ufar,  German  ilber,  Dutch  over, 
Danish  over,  Swedish  ofver,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix,  in  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages  which  I  have  examined ;  and  in 
the  same  or  similar  senses.  This  seems  to  be  the  Greek  vTreo, 
from  which  the  Latins  formed  super  by  converting  the  aspirate 
of  the  Greek  vowel  into  s.  This  is  probably  the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 
Ar.  ["Q>,>  to  pass,  a  passing,  beyond. 

On  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  very  extensive  use. 
It  is  obviously  a  different  orthography  of  in,  and  it  is  used  for  in 
in  the  Saxon  ;  as,  "  on  onginn,"  in  the  beginning.  It  has  also  the 
sense  we  now  give  to  on  and  upon,  with  other  modifications  of 
signification. 

In  composition,  on  signifies  into,  or  toward ;  as,  on-blawan,  to 
blow  in ;  onclifian,  to  adhere,  to  cleave  to ;  and  it  is  also  a  parti- 
cle of  negation,  like  un;  as,  onbindan,  to  unbind.  This  on  is  only 
a  different  spelling  of  un,  in  Dutch  on,  German  un,  used  as  a 
word  of  negation.  The  Gothic  has  un  and  und,  in  the  like  sense, 
as  the  Danish  has  un;  the  Dutch  ont.  In  this  sense,  un  answers 
precisely  to  the  Greek  am,  and  as  this  is  sometimes  written  mid 
in  Gothic,  as  in  is  written  ind  in  Danish,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  i?i,  on,  un,  avn,  are  all  from  one  stock.  The  original  word 
may  have  been  han,  hin,  or  hon;  such  loss  of  the  first  letter  is 
very  common ;  and  inn,  from  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  n:n .  oresents  us 
with  an  example.     See  In  and  Inn,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  German  has  an,  and  the  Dutch  aan,  in  the  sense  of  in 
and  on. 

Oth  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  sometimes  written  ath 
and  ed,  and  answering  nearly  to  the  Latin  ad  and  re;  as  in  oth- 
witan,  contracted,  to  twit,  to  throw  in  the  teeth.  It  has  also  the 
sense  of  from,  or  away,  or  against,  as  in  othswerian,  to  abjure. 
This  preposition  is  obsolete,  but  we  have  the  remains  of  it  in 
twit,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  words. 

Sam,  samod,  a  prefix.     See  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  infra. 

To  is  a  preposition  and  prefix,  of  extensive  use  in  our  mother 
tongue.  It  occurs  as  a  prefix  in  such  words  as  to-bracan,  to 
break  ;  to-bcran,  to  bring  or  bear,  \ad-ferre.~\  We  retain  it  in  to- 
gether, Saxon  toga.de.re;  and  in  toward,  Saxon  toward,  towardes ; 
and  in  tomorrow,  today,  tonight.  The  Dutch  write  it  toe,  and  the 
Germans  zu,  and  both  nations  use  it  extensively  as  a  prefix.  In 
Gothic  it  is  written  du,  as  in  du-ginnan,  to  gin,  that  is,  to  begin. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  learn  whether  the  Ethiopic  Tj  which 
is  prefixed  to  many  verbs,  is  not  the  remains  of  the  same  prep- 
osition. 

Un  is  a  Saxon  prefix,  of  extensive  use  as  a  privative  or  parti- 
cle of  negation.     See  On  and  In. 

Under  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  considerable  use  in 
the  present  English  sense.  The  Germans  write  it  anter,  and  the 
Dutch  onder,  and  use  it  in  like  manner.  The  Danes  and  Swedes 
write  it  under,  and  use  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Up,  uppe,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  considerable  use 
in  the  present  English  sense.  The  Gothic  has  uf,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  sub.  The  Germans  write  it  auf  and  the  Dutch  op, 
the  Danes  op^and  the  Swedes  up,  and  all  use  it  as  a  prefix. 

Us,  in  Gothic,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix.  This  is  the  German 
aus,  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ex.  It  is  the  Saxon  ut,  the  Eng- 
lish out,  Dutch  uit,  Swedish  ut,  and  Danish  ud,  dialectically 
varied.  To  this  answers  the  Welsh  ys,  used  in  composition ;  but 
ys  seems  rather  to  be  a  change  of  the  Latin  ex,  for  the  Latin 
expello  is  written  in  Welsh  yspcliaw,  and  extendo  is  estyn. 

Wither,  in  Saxon,  from  the  root  of  with,  denotes  against,  or 
opposition.     It  is  a  prefix  in  Saxon,  written  in  German  wider,  in 
Dutch  weder ;  Danish  and  Swedish  veder.     It  is  obsolete,  but  j 
retained  in   the  old   law   term  loithernam,  a  counter-taking  or 
distress. 

In  the  German  language,  there  are  some  prepositions  and  pre- 
fixes not  found  in  the  Saxon ;  as, 

Ent,  denoting  from,  out,  away. 

Er,  without,  out  or  to.     Danish  er. 

JVach,  properly  nigh,  as  in  nachbar,  neighbor ;  but  its  most 
common  signification  in  composition  is  after;  as  in  nachgehen,  to 
go  after.  This  sense  is  easily  deducible  from  its  primary  sense, 
which  is  close,  near,  from  urging,  pressing,  or  following.  In 
Dutch,  this  word  is  contracted  to  na,  as  in  nabuur,  neighbor ; 
nagaan,  to  follow.  The  Russ  has  na  also,  a  prefix  of  extensive 
use,  and  probably  the  same  word.     This  fact  suggests  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  the  ancestors  of  these  great  families  of  men  had  not 
their  residence  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  territory.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  considered  whether  this  na  is  not  the  Shemitic  3»  oc- 
curring as  a  prefix  to  verbs. 

Weg  is  a  prefix  used  in  the  German  and  Dutch.  It  is  the 
Saxon,  German,  and  Dutch  weg,  way  ;  in  the  sense  of  away,  or 
passing  from,  from  the  verb,  in  Saxon  wagan,  wegan,  to  carry,  to 
weigh,  English  to  wag,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  move  or  pass ;  as 
German  wegfallen,  to  fall  off  or  away. 

Zer,  in  German,  denotes  separation. 

In  the  Gothic  dialects,  Danish  and  Swedish,  fra  is  used  as  a 
prefix.  This  is  the  Scottish  fra,  English  from,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  contraction. 

Fram  in  Swedish,  and  frera  in  Danish,  is  also  a  prefix.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  go,  or  proceed,  and  hence  it  denotes  moving 
to  or  toward,  forth,  &c,  as  in  Danish  fremforcr,  to  bring  forth  ; 
fremkalder,  to  call  for.  But  in  Danish,  frcmmed  is  strange, 
foreign,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English  from  is  from  the  same 
root,  with  a  different  application.  It  may  be  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gothic  frum,  origin,  beginning,  Latin  primus,  signifying 
to  shoot  forth,  to  extend,  to  pass  along. 

Gien,  igien,  in  Danish,  and  igcn,  in  Swedish,  is  the  English 
gain  in  again,  against.  This  is  a  prefix  in  both  these  Gothic 
languages.  It  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  re,  as  in  igicnkommer, 
to  come  back,  to  return  ;  of  against,  as  in  igienkalder,  to  counter- 
mand, or  recall ;  of  again,  as  gienbinder,  to  bind  again.  This 
may  be  the  Latin  con. 

Mod,  in  Danish,  and  mot,  entot,  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposition, 
signifying  to,  toward,  against,  contrary,  for,  by,  upon,  out,  &c.  ; 
as  '■'■mod  staden,"  toward  the  city;  modstridcr,  to  resist;  mod- 
gift,  an  antidote ;  modbor,  a  contrary  wind ;  modvind,  the  same. 
This  is  the  English  meet,  in  the  Gothic  orthography,  motyan,  to 
meet,  whence  to  moot. 

0,  in  Swedish,  is  a  negative  or  privative  prefix,  as  in  otidig, 
immature,  in  English,  not  tidy.  It  is  probably  a  contracted 
word.  . 

Paa  in  Danish,  pa  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix, 
signifying  on,  in,  upon.  Whether  this  is  allied  to  be,  by,  and  the 
Russ.  po,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  with  confidence  ; 
but  it  probably  is  the  same,  or  from  the  same  source. 

Samman,  signifying  together,  and  from  the  root  of  assemble,  is 
a  prefix  of  considerable  use  in  both  languages.  It  answers  to 
the  Saxon  sam,  samod,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con  or  cum.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  same  and  the  Latin  sim.ilis. 

Til,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  a  prefix,  and  in  Danish,  of 
very  extensive  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  to  or  toward, 
and  signifies  also  at,  in,  on,  by,  and  about,  and  in  composition 
often  has  the  sense  of  back  or*  re,  as  in  tilbage,  backward,  that  is, 
to  back  ;  but  generally  it  retains  the  sense  of  to  or  onward;  as  in 
tilbyder,  to  offer,  that  is,  to  speak  or  order  to  ;  til  driver,  to  drive 
on ;  tilgiver,  to  allow,  to  pardon,  that  is,  to  give  to,  and  hence  to 
give  back,  to  remit.  This  is  the  English  till,  which  we  use  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Danes;  but  in  English  it  always  refers  to  time, 
whereas  in  Danish  and  Swedish  it  refers  to  place.  Thus  we 
can  not  say,  "  We  are  going  till  town  ;  "  but  we  say,  "  Wait  till 
I  come,  till  my  arrival ;  "  literally,  "  Wait  to  I  come,  to  my  arri- 
val;  "  that  is,  to  the  time  of  arrival.  The  difference  is  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  preposition,  but  in  its  application. 

The  Scotch  retain  the  Danish  and  Swedish  use  of  this  word  ; 
no  slight  evidence  of  their  origin. 

U  in  Danish,  the  Swedish  0,  is  a  prefix,  equivalent  to  in,  and 
is  used  as  a  privative  or  negative ;  as  in  uaar,  an  unseasonable 
year ;  uartig,  uncivil. 

RUSSIAN. 

Vo,  or  ve,  signifies  in,  at,  by,  and  may  possibly  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  English  be,  hy.     But  see  Po. 

Za  is  a  prefix  signifying  for,  on  account  of,  by  reason  of,  after  ; 
as  in  zaviduyu,  to  envy,  from  vid,  visage  ;  viju,  to  see,  Latin 
video ;  zadirayu,  from  deru,  to  tear;  zamirayu,  to  be  astonished 
or  stupefied,  from  the  root  of  Latin  miror,  and  Russian  mir, 
peace  ;  miryu,  to  pacify,  to  reconcile  ;  mimic,  pacific  ;  zamirenie, 
peace,  pacification ;  zamiriayu,  to  make  peace  ;  Arm.  miret,  to  hold, 
to  stop;  the  radical  sense  of  wonder,  astonishment,  and  of  peace. 

Ko,  a  preposition,  signifying  to,  toward,  for. 

Na,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  on,  upon,  at,  for,  to, 
seems  to  be  the  German  nach,  Dutch  na ;  as  in  nagrada,  rec- 
ompense ;  na,  and  the  root  of  Latin  gratia ;  nasidayu,  to  sit 
down,  &c. 


Nad,  a  preposition,  signifying  above  or  upon. 

0,  a  preposition,  signifying  of  or  from,  and  for. 

Ob,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  to,  on,  against,  about; 
as,  obnemayu,  to  surround,  to  embrace ;  ob  and  Saxon  neman,  to 
take. 

Ot  is  a  preposition,  signifying  from,  and  it  may  be  the  English 
out. 

Po  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying  in, 
by,  after,  from,  &c.  ;  as,  podayu,  to  give  to  ;  polagayu,  to  lay,  to 
expend,  employ,  lay  out;  to  tax  or  assess  ^  to  establish  or  fix; 
to  believe  or  suppose ;  po  and  lay.  This  corresponds  with  Eng- 
lish by,  and  the  Latin  has  it  in  possideo,  and  a  few  other  words. 
[Saxon  besittan.J     Pomcn,  remembrance,  po  and  mens,  mind. 

Rad,  a  preposition,  signifying  for,  or  for  the  love  of. 

So,  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying  with, 
of,  from  ;  and  as  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  answers  nearly  to  the 
English  so  or  as. 

Y,  with  the  sound  of  u,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive 
use.  It  signifies  near,  by,  at,  with,  as  uberayu,  to  put  in  order,  to 
adjust,  to  cut,  to  reap,  to  mow,  to  dress,  French  purer,  Latin 
paro ;  ugoda,  satisfaction;  ugodnei,  good,  useful,  English  good; 
udol,  a  dale,  from  dol. 

WELSH. 

The  prefixes  in  the  Welsh  language  are  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal. 

Am,  about,  encompassing  ;  Saxon  amb,  Greek  ap(pi. 

An.     See  Saxon  In. 

Cy,  cyd,  cyv,  cym,  implying  union,  and  answering  to  cum,  con, 
and  co  in  Latin.  Indeed  cym,  written  also  cyv,  seems  to  be  the 
Latin  cum,  and  cy  may  be  a  contraction  of  it,  like  co  in  Latin. 
Ca  seems  also  to  be  a  prefix,  as  in  caboli,  to  polish,  Latin  polio. 

Cyn,  cynt,  former,  first,  as  if  allied  to  begin. 
-  Di,  negative  and  privative. 

Dis,  negative  and  precise. 

Dy,  iterative. 

E  and  ec,  adversative. 

Ed  and  eit,  denoting  repetition,  like  re,  Saxon  ed,  oth. 

Es,  separating,  like  Latin  ex.     See  Ys. 

Go,  extenuating,  inchoative,  approaching,  going,  denotes  dim- 
inution or  a  less  degree,  like  the  Latin  sub ;  as  in  gobrid,  some- 
what dear.     This  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  English  go. 

Han,  expressive  of  origination 

Lied,  partly,  half. 

Oil,  all. 

Rhag,  before. 

Rhy,  over,  excessive. 

Tra,  over,  beyond ;  Latin  trans. 

Try,  through. 

Yvi,  mutual,  reflective. 

Ys,  denoting  from,  out  of,  separation,  proceeding  from,  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  ex;  as,  yspcliaw,  to  expel.  So  cs,  Welsh,  estyn, 
to  extend. 

Most  of  these  prepositions,  when  used  as  prefixes,  are  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  known  to  be  prefixes. 

But  in  some  instances,  the  original  preposition  is  so  obscured 
by  a  loss  or  change  of  letters,  as  not  to  be  obvious,  nor  indeed 
discoverable,  without  resorting  to  an  ancient  orthography.  Thus, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  orthography,  we  should  probably 
not  be  able  to  detect  the  component  parts  of  the  English  twit. 
But  in  Saxon  it  is  written  edwitan  and  othwitan;  the  preposition 
or  prefix  oth,  with  witan,  to  disallow,  reproach,  or  cast  in  the 
teeth. 

It  has  been  above  suggested  to  be  possible,  that  in  the  Shemit- 
ic languages,  the  3  in  triliteral  roots  may  be  the  same  prefix  as 
the  Russian  na,  the'  Dutch  na,  and  the  German  nach.  Let  the 
reader  attend  to  the  following  words. 

Hebrew  t333,  to  look,  to  behold,  to  regard.  The  primary  sense 
of  look  is,  to  reach,  extend,  or  throw. 

Ch.,  to  look ;  also  to  bud  or  sprout. 

Ar.  k^J  nabata,  to  spring,  or  issue  as  water ;  to  flow  out ;  to 

devise  or  strike  out ;  to  draw  out. 

If  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix,  the  Hebrew  word  would  accord 
with  Latin  video ;  the  Chaldee,  with  video  and  with  bud,  Spanish 
bota.r,  French  bouton,  boutcr,  to  put,  and  English  to  pout,  and 
French  bout,  end,  from  shooting,  extending. 
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Ar.  JXaJ  nabatha,  to  bud;  to  germinate.     See  Ch.  supra. 

Heb.  b^O  naval,  to  full;  to  sink  down  ;  to  wither  ;  to  fall  off,  as 
leaves  and  flowers;  to  act  foolishly;  to  disgrace.  Derivative, 
foolish;  a,  fool;  bD3  nafal,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.,  to  fall. 

Ch.  ba  nabal,  to  make  foul;  to  defile;  that  is,  to  throw  or 
put  on. 

Ar.  Jju  nabala,  to  shoot,  as  an  arrow;  to  ilrive,  as  camels;  to 

excel ;  also  to  die  ;  that  is,  probably,  to  fall. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  that  fall,  foul,  and  fool  are  this  very 
word,  without  the  first  consonant  r  The  Arabic,  without  the  first 
consonant,  agrees  with  Gr.  (SaMta,  and  the  sense  of  falling,  then, 
is  to  throw  one's  self  down. 

Heb.  "M  natar,  to  keep,  guard,  preserve,  retain,  observe. 

Ch.  to  observe  ;  to  keep  ;  to  lay  up. 

Syr.  and  Sam.  id. 

Eth.  ^[(714  natar,  to  shine. 


R.emove    the    first   letter,   and  this  coincides  with  the   Greek 

T1JOE0J. 

No  person  will  doubt  whether  b)33  narnal,  to  circumcise,  is 
formed  on  PT2  mul. 

Ch.  "103  nasar,  to  cut ;  to  saw.     Syr.  id.     Lat.  serra,  serro. 

Ar.  tXSJ  nafida,  to  fade,  to  vanish,  to  perish,  to  be  empty,  to 

fail. 

Heb.  ri53  nafach,  to  blow,  to  breathe.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar.  id. 
from  mfi,  paach,  to  blow. 

If  the  Shemitic  3  in  these  and  similar  words  is  a  prefix  or  the 
remains  of  a  preposition,  it  coincides  very  closely  with  the  Russ. 
and  Dutch  na,  and  the  latter  we  know  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
German  nach.  Now,  the  German  nach  is  the  English  nigh;  for 
no  person  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  German  nachbar  and  the 
English  neighbor. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  very  early  began  to  sus- 
pect that  b,  f,  p,  c,  g,  and  k,  before  I  and  r,  are  either  casual 
letters,  introduced  by  peculiar  modes  of  pronunciation,  or  the 
remains  of  prepositions ;  most  probably  the  latter.  I  had  ad- 
vanced far  in  my  Dictionary,  with  increasing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  before  I  had  received  Owen's  Dictionary 
of  the  Welsh  language.  An  examination  of  this  work  has  con- 
firmed my  suspicions,  or  rather  changed  them  into  certainty. 

If  we  attend  to  the  manner  of  articulating  the  letters,  and  the 
ease  with  which  bl,  br,jl,fr,  pi,  pr,  cl,  cr,  gl,  gr,  are  pronounced, 
without  an  intervening  vowel,  even  without  a  sheva,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  a  preposition  or  prefix,  like  be,  pe,  pa,  po,  or 
ge,  should,  in  a  rapid  pronunciation,  lose  its  vowel,  and  the  con- 
sonant coalesce  closely  with  the  first  letter  of  the  principal  word. 
Thus  blank,  prank,  might  naturally  be  formed  from  belank,  perank. 
That  these  words  are  thus  formed,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  words  to  render  it  improbable. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  vast  number  of  words  are  formed  with  these 
prefixes,  on  other  words,  or  the  first  consonant  is  a  mere  adven- 
titious addition  ;  for  they  are  used  with  or  without  the  first  con- 
sonant.    Take  the  following  examples  :  — 

Hiberno-Celtic,  or  Irish,  brae  or  brack,  the  arm,  is  written  also 
raigh,  Welsh  braic,  whence  ^qu/kxiv,  brachium.  Braigh,  the 
ueck,  Sax.  hraca,  Eng.  rack,  Gr.  oa/tg.  Fraoch,  heath,  ling, 
brake,  L.  erica. 


*  H  before  I  and  r  in  Saxon  corresponds  to  the  Greek  k,  and  Latin  c,  before  the 
same  letters. 

t  I  do  not  follow  Owen  to  the  last  step  of  his  analysis,  as  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  making  monosyllabic  words  to  be  compound,  he  often  errs.  For  ex- 
ample, he  supposes  brae,  a  tumult,  to  be  from  rhor,  a  broken  or  rough  utterance  ; 
a  grunt  or  groan  ;  anil  this,  to  be  a  compound  of  rhy,  excess,  what  is  over  or 
beyond,  and  oc,  a  forcible  utterance,  a  groan.  I  believe  j-Aoc  to  be  a  primitive 
uncompounded  word,  coinciding  with  the  English  rough. 

Owen  supposes  plod,  a  flat  thing,  a  plate.,  to  be  from  Had,  with  py.  Mad  he 
explains,  what  is  given,  a  gift,  good  things,  and  py,  what  is  inward  or  involved. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  in  pluil,  hut,  beyond  all  question, 
Had  is  from  the  same  root  as  lied,  breadth,  coinciding  with  Lat'.  lotus ;  both  from 
a  common  root,  signifying  to  extend.  But  I  do  not  believe  Had  or  lied  to  be  com- 
pound words. 

Dug.  a  duke,  Owen  supposes  to  be  formed  on  ug,  over;  which  can  not  be 


Welsh  llawr,  Basque  lurra,  Eng.  floor 

Lat.  jhecus,  Eng.  flock  or  lock. 

Sax.  hraccan,  Eng.  to  reach,  in  vomiting.* 

Sax.  hracod,  Eng.  ragged. 

Ger.  rock,  Eng.  frock. 

Dutch  geluk,  Ger.  gluck,  Eng.  luck. 

Greek,  Eolic  dialect,  pyuSov,  for  jooW,  a  rose. 

Latin  clunis,  Eng.  loin,  G.  lende,  W.  dun,  from  Hurt. 

Eng.  cream,  Ger.  rahm,  Dutch  room. 

Sax.  hlaf,  Polish  chlieb,  G.  leib,  Eng.  loaf. 

Sax.  hladan,  Eng.  to  lade  or  load,  Russ.  kladu,  to  lay. 

Greek  x'/.tvw,  Lat.  clino,  Sax.  hlinian,  hleonan,  Russ.  klonyu, 
Eng.  to  lean. 

Greek  Xayrjrvc,  Lat.  lagena,  Eng.  flagon. 

Sax.  hrysan,  Eng.  to  rush. 

French  frapper,  Eng.  to  rap. 

Sax.  germdian,  to  make  ready ;  in  Chaucer,  greith,  to  make 
ready.  Sax.  hraid,  quick ;  hra'dian,  to  hasten ;  hradnes,  Eng 
readiness. 

Spanish  frisar,  to  curl  or  frizzle  ;  rizar,  the  same. 

Sax.  gerefa,  Eng.  reeve,  G.  graf,  D   graaf. 

Lat.  glycyrrhiza,  from  the  Greek  ;   Eng.  liquorice. 

But  in  no  language  have  we  such  decisive  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  words  by  prefixes,  as  in  the  Welsh. 

Take  the  following  instances,  from  a  much  greater  numbei 
that  might  be  produced,  from  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary. 

Blanc,  a  colt,  from  llanc. 

Blith,  milk,  from  lith. 

Bliant,  fine  linen,  from  Riant. 

Plad,  a  flat  piece  or  plate,  from  Had. 

Pled,  a  principle  of  extension,  from  lied. 

Pledren,  a  bladder,  from  pledyr,  that  distends,  from  lied. 

Pleth,  a  braid,  from  lleth,  Eng.  plait 

Pliccia.w,  to  pluck,  from  llig. 

Ploc,  a  block,  from  Hoc  ;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug.      . 

Plwng,  a  plunge,  from  llwng,  our  vulgar  lunge. 

Glwth,  a  glutton,  from  llwth. 

Glas,  a  blue  color,  verdancy,  a  green  plat,  whence  Eng.  glass, 
from  lias. 

Glyd,  gluten,  glue,  from  llyd. 

Claer,  clear,  from  llaer. 

Clav,  sick,  from  Ih.v. 

Clivpa,  a  club,  a  knob,  from  llwh. 

Clwt,  a  piece,  a  clout,  from  llwd,  llwt. 

Clamp,  a  mass,  a  lump. 

Clawd,  a  thin  board,  from  llawd. 

Cledyr,  a  board  or  shingle,  whence  clcdrwy,  lattice,  from  lied. 

Bran,  Eng.  bran,  from  rkan;  rhanu,  to  rend. 

Brid,  a  breaking  out,  from  rhid. 

Broc,  noise,  tumult,  a  brock,  from  rhoc. 

Broc,  froth,  foam,  anger,  broci,  to  chafe  or  fret,  from  brwc,  a 
boiling  or  ferment,  from  rhwc,  something  rough,  a  grunt,  Gr. 
Qovym. 

Bryd,  what  moves,  impulse,  mind,  thought,  from  rhyd. 

Brys,  quickness,  brysiaw,  to  hasten,  to  shoot  along,  from  rhys, 
Eng.  to  rush,  and  crysiaic,  to  hasten,  from  rhys,  to  rush.  [Here 
is  the  same  word  rhys,  with  different  prefixes,  forming  brysiaw 
and  crysiaw.     Hence  W.  brysg,  Eng.  brisk.] 

Graz,  [pronounced  grath,]  a  step,  a  degree,  from  rhaz,  Lat. 
gradus,  gradior. 

Greg,  a  cackling,  from  rheg. 

Grem,  a  crashing,  gnash,  a  murmur,  grcmiaw,  to  crash  oi 
gnash,  from  rhem.     Hence   Lat.  fremo,   Gr.  poeiiwA 

We  have  some  instances  of  similar  words  in  our  own  language  ; 
such  are  flag  and  lag  ;  flap  and  lap  ;  clump  and  lump. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  which  are  probably  formed  with 
a  prefix  of  a  different  kind.     I  refer  to  words  in  which  s  precedes 


true,  unless  the  Latin  dux,  duco,  are  compounds.    Dur,  steel,  he  derives  from 
ur,  extreme,  over ;  but  doubtless  it  is  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  durus. 

So  par,  signifying  what  is  contiguous,  a  state  of  readiness  or  preparation,  a 
pair,  fellow,  or  match,  Owen  makes  a  compound  of  py,  and  ar ;  py,  as  above 
explained,  and  ar,  a  word  of  various  significations,  on,  upon,  surface,  &c.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  par  is  from  the  root,  of  the  Latin  para,  to  prepare, 
being  the  Latin  par,  equal ;  the  root  of  a  numerous  family  of  words  not  oniy  in 
the  Japhetic  languages  of  Europe,  hut  in  the  Shemitic  languages  of  Asia.  It 
certainly  is  nut  a  Welsh  compound,  nor  is  there  the  hast  evidence  to  induce  a 
belief  that  it  is  not  an  uncompnuiidcd  word.  Had  the  learned  author  of  the 
Welsh  Dictionary  extended  his  researches  to  a  variety  of  other  languages,  and 
compared  the  monosyllabic  roots  in  them  with  each  other,  I  think  he  would 
have  formed  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  their  origin.  I  am  very  well  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  words  which  he  supposes  to  be  primitive  or  radical,  are 
,  such  as  rhy,  lie,  lly,  the  last  consonant  being  lost. 
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another  consonant,  as  scalp,  skull,  slip,  slide,  sluggish,  smoke, 
smooth,  speed,  spire,  spin,  stage,  steep,  stem,  swell,  spout.  We 
find  that  tego,  to  cover,  in  Latin,  is  in  Greek  oreyw  ;  the  Latin 
fallo  is  in  Greek  ai^uUm.  We  find  ftaoaySos  is  written  also 
afiaqaySoi ;  and  it  may  be  inquired  whether  the  English  spin  is 
not  from  the  same  root  as  Ttrpty,  web  or  woof,  Tcr\Vim\  a  spindle, 
Ttijvitu),  to  spin.     Sprout  in  English  is  in  Spanish  brota. 

We  find  the  Welsh  ysbrig,  the  English  sprig,  is  a  compound  of 
ys,  a  prefix  denoting  issuing  or  proceeding  from,  like  the  Lat.  ex, 
and  brig,  top,  summit. 

Ysgar,  a  separate  part,  a  share ;  ysgar,  ysgaru,  to  divide  ; 
ysgariaw,  to  separate,  is  composed  of  ys  and  car,  according  to 
Owen ;  but  the  real  root  appears  distinctly  in  the  Gr.  xhqu>. 
This  is  the  English  shear,  shire. 

Ysgegiaw,  to  shake,  by  laying  hold  of  the  throat,  to  shake 
roughly,  is  a  compound  of  ys  and  cegiaw,  to  choke,  from  ceg,  the 
mouth,  an  entrance,  a  choking.  This  may  be  the  English  shake; 
Sax.  sccacan. 

Ysgin,  a  robe  made  of  skin  ;  ys  and  cin,  a  spread  or  covering. 

Ysgodi,  to  shade  ;  ysgaiod,  a  shade  ;  ys  and  cawd. 

Ysgrab,  what  is  drawn  up  or  puckered,  a  scrip;  ys  and  crab, 
what  shrinks.     See  Eng.  crab,  crabbed. 

Ysgravu,.  to  scrape ;  ys  and  crav,  claws,  from  rhav. 

Ysgrec,  a  scream,  a  shriek,  ysgreciaw,  to  shriek,  from  crec, 
a  shriek,  crcciirn,  to  shriek,  from  creg,  cryg,  hoarse,  rough,  from 
rhyg,  rye,  that  is,  rough  ;  the  grain  so  named  from  its  roughness. 
This  is  the  English  rough,  Lat.  ra.ucus.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
process  of  formation,  i'rom  the  root  of  rough.  We  retain  the 
Welsh  crecian,  to  shriek,  in  our  common  word  to  creak,  and  with 
a  formative  prefix,  we  have  shriek,  and  our  vulgar  screak.  The 
Latin  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Eng.  rug,  shrug,  are  probably  from  the 
same  source. 

Ysgrivenu,  to  write,  Lat.  scribo,  from  ysgriv,  a  writing,  from 
criv,  a  mark  cut,  a  row  of  notches;  criviaw,  to  cut,  to  grave; 
from  rkiv,  something  that  divides.     Hence  scrivener. 

Ysgub,  a  sheaf  or  besom,  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  Lat.  scopai,  from 
cub,  a  collection,  a  heap,  a  cube. 

Ysgud,  something  that  whirls  ;  ysgrulaio,  to  whisk  or  scud;  from 
cud,  celerity,  flight;  ysguth,  ysguthaw,  the  same. 

Ysgwth,  a  push ;  ysgwthiaw,  to  push  or  thrust ;  from  gioth, 
gwthiaw,  the  same  ;  probably  allied  to  Eng.  shoot.  The  Welsh 
has  ysgythu,  to  jet  or  spout,  from  the  same  root. 

Yslac,  slack,  loose  ;  yslaciaw,  to  slacken  ;  from  llac,  loose,  slack, 
llaciaio,  to  slacken,  from  Hag,  slack,  sluggish;  allied  to  Eng. 
lag  and  slow. 

Yslapiaw,  to  slap,  to  flap,  from  yslab,  what  is  lengthened  or 
distended,  from  /lab,  a  flag,  a  strip,  a  stroke.  Llabi,  a  tall,  lank 
person,  a  stripling,  a  looby,  a  lubber,  is  from  the  same  root ; 
llabia.w,  to  slap. 

Ysled,  a  s/ed,  from  lied,  says  Owen,  which  denotes  breadth  ; 
but  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of  slide,  a  word  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  lied,  that  is,  to  extend,  to  stretch  along. 

Ysmot,  a  patch,  a  spot ;  ysmotiaw,  to  spot,  to  dapple,  from 
mod,  Eng.  mote. 

Ysmwciaw,  ysmygu,  to  dim  with  smoke,  from  mwg,  smoke. 
So  smooth,  from  Welsh  mwyth. 

Yspail,  spoil,  from  pail,  farina,  says  Owen.  I  should  say  from 
the  root  of  palea,  straw,  refuse,  that  is,  from  the  root  of  peel,  to 
strip.      Yspeiliota,  to  be  pilfering. 

Yspeliaw,  to  expel,  from  pel,  a  ball,  says  Owen  ;  but  this  is  the 
Latin  expello,  from  pello.     Ball  may  be  from  the  same  root. 

Yspig,  a  spike,  a  spine  ;  yspigaw,  to  spike ;  from  pig,  a  sharp 
point,  a  pike.     Hence  Eng.  spigot. 

Yspin,  a  spine,  from  pin,  pen. 

Ysgynu,  to  ascend,  Lat.  ascendo,  from  cyn,  first,  chief,  fore- 
most.    The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  up. 

Yslwc,  a  slough,  from  llwc,  a  collection  of  water,  a  lake. 

Yspar,  a  spear,  from  pdr,  a  cause  or  principle  of  producing,  the 
germ  or  seed  of  a  thing,  a  spear.  This  consists  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  bcr,  a  spit,  and  Eng.  bar ;  and  in  Italian  bar  is  sbarra. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot,  thrust,  drive. 

Yspinc,  a.  finch,  from  pine,  gay,  fine,  brisk;  a  sprig,  a.  finch. 

Yspla.n,  clear,  bright;  ysplana,  to  explain;  from  plan,  that  is 
parted  off",  a  ray,  a  shoot,  a  planting,  a  plane;  whence  plant,  a 
child  ;  Eng.  a  plant ;  planu,  to  shoot,  as  a  plant.  Hence  splen- 
dor, W.  ysplander. 

Ysporthi,  to  support,  from  porth,  a  bearing,  a  port,  passage,  &c. 
Lat.  porta,  porto. 

Ystac,  a  stack,  a  heap  ;  ystaca,  a  standard ;  from  tag,  a  state  of 
being  stuffed  or  clogged. 


Ystad,  a  state;  ystadu,  to  stay ;  from  tad,  that  spreads,  a  con- 
tinuity.    The  primary  sense  is  to  set. 

Ystain,  that  is  spread ;  a  stain ;  tin,  Lat.  stannum ;  ystaeniaw, 
to  spread  over,  to  stain ;  ystaenu,  to  tin,  or  cover  with  tin, ;  from 
taen,  a  spread,  a  layer.     Qu.  is  tin  from  spreading  ? 

Ystawl,  a  stool,  from  tawl,  a  cast  or  throw.  The  sense  is  to  set, 
to  throw  down.    ■  Tawl  is  the  root  of  deal. 

Ystor,  a  store,  that  forms  a  bulk,  from  tor,  a  swell,  a  promi- 
nence. 

Ystorm,  a  storm,  from  torm,  that  is  stretched,  but  ihe  sense  is  a 
rushing. 

Ystrym,  a  stream,  from  trym,  compact,  trim,  that  is,  stretched, 
straight,  from  extending. 

Ystwmp,  a  stump,  from  turnip,  a  round  mass,  a  tump. 

Ysioatiaw,  to  squat,  from  yswad,  a  throw,  or  falling  down,  from 
gioad,  a  denial ;  gwadu,  to  deny  or  disown.  If  this  deduction  is 
correct,  the  sense  of  denial  is  a  throwing  or  thrusting  back,  a 
repelling.     It  is  so  in  other  words. 

Yswitiaw,  to  chirp,  twitter,  from  yswid,  that  makes  a  quick 
turn.     Qu.  twitter. 

In  some  of  the  foregoing  words,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
Welsh  prefix  ys  is  an  alteration  of  the  Latin  ex,  and  the  words  in 
which  this  is  the  case  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
while  the  Roman  armies  had  possession  of  England.  But  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  words,  with  this  prefix,  which  are  not  of 
Latin  origin  ;  and  whether  ys  is  a  native  prefix  in  the  Welsh, 
may  be  a  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  s  before  another 
consonant,  and  coalescing  with  it,  is,  in  a  great  number  of  words, 
a  prefix. 

The  modern  Italian  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  extensive  use 
of  s ,  as  the  remains  or  representative  of  ex ;  as,  sballare,  to  un- 
pack, unbale;  sbarbato,  beardless;  sbutflfre,  to  abate;  sbrancare, 
to  pluck  off  branches ;  scaricare,  to  discharge  ;  scommodare,  to 
incommode ;  sconcordia,  discord ;  scornare,  to  break  the  horns ; 
scrostare,  to  pull  off  the  crust;  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

Now,  if  the  same  manner  of  forming  words  with  this  prefix  has 
actually  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  we  may 
rationally  suppose  that  many  English  words,  and  perhaps  all  of 
this  class,  are  thus  formed.  Thus  scatter  may  be  formed  from  a 
root  in  Cd  ;  shape,  from  Cb,  Cf,  or  Cp  ;  skill,  from  the  root  of  Lat. 
calleo ;  slip,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  labor;  smart,  from  the  root  of 
Lat.  amarus,  bitter,  Heb.  ")t2  ;  smite,  from  the  root  of  Latin  mitto  ; 
span,  from  the  root  of  pan,  to  stretch  ;  spar,  from  the  root  of  bar  ; 
speak,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  voco ;  speed,  from  a  root  in  Pd,  per- 
haps Lat.  peto ;  steal,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  tollo  ;  steep,  from  the 
root  of  deep  ;  stretch,  from  the  root  of  reach;  sweep,  from  the  root 
of  wipe  ;  swan,  from  loan,  white  ;  swell,  from  the  root  of  to  well, 
Sax.  wellun,  to  boil,  &c.  That  many  English  and  other  Teutonic 
and  Gothic  words  are  thus  formed,  appears  to  be  certain. 

These  facts  being  admitted,  let  us  examine  a  little  further.  In 
Russ.  svadiba  is  a  wedding.  Is  not  this  formed  on  the  root  of 
wed,  with  s  for  a  prefix  ?  Svara  is  a  quarrel.  Is  not  this  formed 
on  the  root  of  vary,  variance,  or  of  spar?  Svcrlo  is  a  borer ;  qu. 
bore  and  vera;  svertivayu,  to  roll;  qu.  Lat.  verto ;  skora,  furs, 
peltry;  qu.  Fr.  cuir ;  shot,  a  beast;  qu.  cattle;  skupayu,  to  pur- 
chase in  gross ;  qu.  cheap,  Dan.  kioben,  and  its  root ;  slabei, 
weak  ;  qu.  Lat.  labor,  lapsus  ;  slagayu,  to  fold  ;  qu.  lay,  and  pi ico  ; 
slivayu,  to  pour  out  liquors;  qu.  Lat.  libo ;  slupayu,  to  peel  off 
bark  or  skin;  qu.  Lat.  liber;  snimayu,  to  take  away;  qu.  Sax. 
neman,  to  take;  snova,  new;  qu.  Lat.  novus ;  snig,  sneig,  snow, 
Fr.  neige.  The  Lat.  nivis  is  from  this  root,  with  g  opened  to  v. 
Russ.  splctayu,  to  plait,  &c. 

The  Russ.  prefix  so  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  words ; 
sobirayu,  to  collect  or  assemble,  precisely  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  132- 
It  now  becomes  an  interesting  question,  to  determine  how  far 
any  analogy  exists  between  the  languages  of  the  Japhetic  and 
Shemitic  families  in  regard  to  prefixes.  For  example,  in  the 
Shemitic  languages,  '3.  is  a  prefix  of  extensive  use,  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  the  English  and  Dutch  by,  the  Saxon  be,  and 
German  bei.  This  preposition  and  prefix  has  several  senses  in 
the  Saxon  which  are  now  obsolete  ;  but  its  present  prevailing 
sense  occurs  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages.  fltS  Q^lp  m*U,  by 
a  strong  east  wind.  Ex.  xiv.  21.  Compare  the  following  defini- 
tions of  this  preposition  ;  the  Sax.  from  Lye,  and  the  Shemitic 
from  Castle. 

Sax.  de,  e,  ex,  in,  secus,  ad,  juxta,  secundum,  pro,  per,  super, 
propter,  circa. 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  in,  e,  ex,  cum,  propter,  usque  ad,  adeo  ut,  ad, 
super,  per,  contra,  ante 
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Eth.  i?i,  per,  pro,  propter,  cum,  secundum,  aptul. 

Ar.  in,  cum,  propter,  per,  ad,  erga. 

In  Numbers  xiv.  34,  it  signifies  according  to,  or  after ;  "i-D&^S 
b^to"1!"!,  according  to  the  number  of  days.  This  signification  is 
now  perhaps  obsolete  in  English,  but  was  common  in  the  Saxon ; 
as,  "  be  his  magnum,"  according  to  his  strength  ;  pro  viribus  suis. 
So  "  be  tham  mcestan,"  by  the  most,  is  now  expressed  by,  at  the 
most. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  word  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Persic,  is  the  preposition  used  in  oaths,  precisely  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish.    Gen.  xxii.  16,  "O,  By  myself  have  I  sworn.     Arabic,  bal- 


lah,  or  by  Allah  ;  Persic,  iAjscvj  bechoda,  or  begoda,  by  God,  the 
very  words  now  used  in  English.  The  evidence,  then,  is  de- 
cisive, that  the  Shemitic  prefix  3  is  the  Teutonic  be,  by,  bei,  con- 
tracted, and  this  Teutonic  word  is  certainly  a  contraction  of  big, 
which  is  used  in  tile  Saxon,  especially  in  compound  words,  as  in 
bigspell,  [by-spell,]  a  fable  ;  bigstandan,  to  stand  by.  This  prefix, 
then,  was  in  universal  use  by  the  original  stock  of  mankind,  be- 
fore the  dispersion  ;  and  this  word  alone  is  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  Shemitic  and  Teutonic  languages. 
Now,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  is  the  prefix  b,  and  probably;?, 
before  /  and  r,  in  block,  braigh,  and  a  multitude  of  words  in  all 
the  modern  languages ;  and,  probably,  the  same  letter  is  a  prefix 
in  many  Shemitic  words. 

We  know  that  be  in  the  Saxon  bedcelun,  and  Dutch  bedeelen,  is 
a  prefix,  as  the  simple  verb  is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  languages.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  b"Q  corresponds 
exactly,  in  elements  and  in  signification,  with  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch.  Whether  the  fr?st  letter  is  a  prefix  in  the  latter  lan- 
guages, let  the  reader  judge.  See  the  word  Deal,  which,  when 
traced,  terminates  in  the  Welsh  taivl,  a  cast  off,  a  throw  ;  separa- 
tion ;  tawlu,  to  cast  or  throw  off,  to  separate. 

In  Chaldee,  "i~5  badar,  signifies  to  scatter,  to  disperse.  The 
word  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan. 

In  Ethiopic,  the  word,  with  A  prefixed,  signifies  to  wish,  love, 

desire  ;  and  with  T  prefixed,  to  strive,  to  endeavor  ;  and  without 
a  prefix,  strife,  course,  race.  Both  these  significations  are  from 
stretching,  straining. 

In  Arabic,  j^-f  badara,  signifies  generally  to  hasten,  to  run  to  ; 

but  j^f  bathara,  signifies  to  disperse,  to  sow  or  scatter  seed. 

This  verb  is  written  in  Hebrew  TQ>  with  precisely  the  same 
signification.  The  Arabic,  also,  has  the  verb  with  this  orthogra- 
phy, signifying  to  sow,  and  also  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  stick. 

Now,  in  Syriac,  >>  dar,  signifies  to  strive  or  struggle.  Here 
we  have  the  simple  verb,  without  the  prefix,  with  the  sense  of  the 
Ethiopic  with  a  prefix.     Supra. 


We  find  also  the  Arabic  j&  tharra,  the  simple  verb,  signifies 
to  sprinkle. 

We  find  in  Chaldee  JO  "J,  JTn,  and  I'll,  the  simple  verb,  signi- 

fies  to  disperse ;  in  Syriac,  the  same.     In   Arabic    \j°Z   tharaa, 

signifies  to  sow,  like  the  foregoing  verb,  and  hence  to  procreate. 
Both  this  and  the  former  verb  signify  also  to  whiten,  as  the  hair 
of  the  head;  as  we  say,  to  sprinkle  with  gray  hairs.  The  Arabic 
i . 

>j$  daraa,  signifies  to  drive,  to  impel,  to  repel,  to  contend,  to 
strive  ;  to  shine,  to  sparkle.  And  here  we  have  the  literal  signi- 
fication of  this  whole  class  of  verbs;  to  drive,  urge,  throw,  send; 
hence  to  scatter,  to  strive,  to  shoot  as  rays  of  light,  procreate,  &c. 

The  Hebrew  corresponding  verb  is  tt"iT  or  Sit,  to  scatter,  to 
sow  ;  and  the  word  with  the  like  orthography  occurs  in  Ch.  Syr. 
and  Ar.  This  is  the  Latin  sero.  And  who  can  doubt  that  3  is  a 
prefix  in  the  verb  -|-Q  above  mentioned  ? 

In  Welsh,  gobcru  signifies  to  work,  to  operate  ;  gober,  work, 
operation  ;  formed  by  the  prefix  go  a.nd  per  ;  go  denoting  progress 
toward,  approach  ;  and  per  rendered  by  Owen,  that  pervades,  a 


fruit,  a  pear ;  but  the  real  sense  is  to  strain,  to  bring  forth ;  to 
drive,  thrust,  urge,  &c. 

This  word,  in  the  Armoric  dialect,  is  written  either  gober  or 
ober  ;  in  Latin  operor,  whence  Eng.  operate.  The  same  word  is 
in  the  Ethiopic,  /Tl4  gaber,  to  make,  to  do;  AIIk  agabar,  to 
cause  to  be  made  ;  i^lfl^  tagabar,  to  work,  operate,  negotiate  ; 
iSyC,  gabar,  a  maker. 

This  is  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  "03>  to  be  strong,  to  prevail,  to  estab- 
lish ;  and  as  a  noun,  a  man ;  Ar.  >f-=r-  jabara,  to  make  strong, 
to  heal,  as  a  broken  bone  ;  to  strengthen. 

That  this  Shemitic  word  and  the  Welsh  and  Ethiopic  are  all 
radically  one,  there  can  not  be  a  question  ;  and  the  Welsh  proves, 
indisputably,  that  go  is  a  prefix.  This,  then,  is  a  word  formed  on 
"O  or  JOS.     The  Heb.  TOJfc  strong,  that  is,  strained,  and  "OX,  a 


wing,  that  is,  a  shoot,  are  from  the  same  root; 


abara,  signifies  to  prick,  to  sting,  and  its  derivatives,  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  thing,  a  point,  a  needle,  corresponding  with  the  Welsh 
bar,  a  summit,  a  tuft,  a  branch,  a  bar,  and  the  Welsh  b.er,  a  pike, 
a  lance,  a  spit,  a  spear,  Lat.  veru;  in  Welsh,  also,  par,  a  spear, 
a,nd  per,  a  spit,  are  all  doubtless  of  the  same  origin. 

In  Syriac,  J-O  ,  tsabar,  signifies  to  make,  to  work  or  operate. 
Is  this  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix  ? 

The  same  word  in  Arabic,  j-^  tsabara,  signifies  to  be  patient, 
to  bear,  to  sustain. 

We  observe,  that  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages,  the 
same  word  is  used  with  different  prefixes.  Thus,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  begin  is  written  gynnan,  the  simple  radical  word,  and 
aginnan,  beginnan,  and  ongynnan ;  and  in  the  Gothic,  duginnan, 
which,  in  English,  would  be  togin. 

Should  it  appear,  upon  investigation,  that  verbs  in  the  Assyri- 
an languages  have  the  same  prefixes  which  occur  in  the  European 
languages,  the  fact  will  evidence  more  affinity  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  stocks  than  has  yet  been  known  to  exist. 


Let  us  now  attend  to  the  natural  causes  whicn  may  be  sup 
posed  to  have  obscured  or  destroyed  the  identity  or  resemblance' 
of  languages  which  had  a  common  origin. 

The  affinity  of  words,  in  two  or  more  different  languages,  is 
known  by  identity  of  letters  and  identity  of  signification ;  or  by 
letters  of  the  same  organ,  and  a  signification  obviously  deducible 
from  the  same  sense.  Letters  of  the  same  organ,  as,  for  example, 
b,f,  p,  and  v,  are  so  easily  converted,  the  one  into"  the  other,  and 
the  change  is  so  frequent,  that  this  circumstance  seldom  occasions 
much  obscurity.  The  changes  of  signification  occasion  more 
difficulty,  not  so  much  by  necessity,  as  because  this  branch  of 
philology  is  less  understood. 

1.  CHANGE  OF  CONSONANTS  WHICH  REPRESENT 
THE  ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  '  ORGANS  OF 
SPEECH. 

Consonants  are  the  stamina  of  words.  They  are  convertible 
and  frequently  converted  into  their  cognates.  The  English  word 
bear  represents  the  Latin  fcro  and  pario,  and  fero  is  the  Greek 
tpsgio.  The  Latin  ventus  is  loind  in  English ;  and  habeo  is  have. 
The  Latin  dens,  in  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  is  tand;  and 
dance  in  English  is  in  German  tanz. 

These  changes  are  too  familiar  to  require  a  multiplication  of 
examples.  But  there  are  others  less  common  and  obvious,  which 
are  yet  equally  certain.  Thus  in  the  Gaelic  or  Hiberno-Celtic, 
m  and  mb  are  convertible  with  v;  and  in  Welsh,  m  and  v  are 
changed,  even  in  different  cases  of  the  same  word.  Thus,  in  Irish, 
the  name  of  the  hand  is  written  either  lamh  or  lav,  and  in  Welsh 
maen,  a  stone,  is  written  also  vaen.  The  Greek  (i  is  always  pro- 
nounced as  the  English  v,  as  (jovlopai,  Lat.  volo,  English  will, 
German  wollen  ;  and  the  sound  of  b  the  Greeks  express  by  pp. 

In  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  one  remarkable  distinction  is  the 
use  of  a  dental  letter  in  the  former,  where  the  latter  has  a  sibi- 
lant. As  tl"0  cuth  in  Chaldee  is  1D*D  cush  in  Hebrew ;  ITMi 
gold,inChaldaic  is  Silt  in  Hebrew.  The  like  change  appears  in 
the  modern  languages ;  for  water,  which  in  most  of  the  northern 
languages  is  written  with  a  dental,  is  in  German  written 
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and  the  Latin  dens,  W.  dant,  Dutch  ta/ul,  Swedish  and  Danish 
land,  is  in  German  zalm.  The  like  change  is  frequent  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  i/'ourrui,  in  one  dialect,  is  yyunam,  in  another; 
and  the  Latins  often  changed  t  of  the  indicative  present,  or  in- 
finitive, into  s  in  the  preterit  and  participle ;  as,  milto,  mittere, 
misi,  missus. 

L  and  r,  though  not  considered  as  letters  of  the  same  organ, 
are  really  such,  and  changed  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus  the 
Spaniards  write  blandir  for  brandish,  and  cscolta  for  cscurt.  The 
Portuguese  write  brando  for  bland,  and  branquear,  to  whiten,  for 
blanch.  The  Greek  has  <poaytUiov  for  the  Latin  flagcllum.  In 
Europe,  however,  this  change  seems  to  be  limited  chiefly  to  two 
or  three  nations  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  L  is  some- 
times commutable  with  d. 

We  have  a  few  instances  of  the  change  of  g  or  gh  into  /. 
Thus  rough  is  pronounced  ruf,  and  trough,  trauf. 

The  Russians  oi'ten  change  the  d  of  a  noun  into  the  sound  ofj, 
or  the  compound  g,  in  the  verb  formed  from  that  noun  ;  as,  lad, 
accord,  harmony ;  laju,  to  accord  or  agree  ;  bred,  damage,  loss ; 
breju,  to  injure. 

The  Italians  and  French  have  also  changed  a  dental  into  a 
palatal  letter,  in  many  words  ;  as,  Italian  raggio,  a  ray,  from  Lat. 
radius  ;  and  ragione,  reason,  from  ratio  ;  Fr.  manger,  to  eat,  from 
Lat.  mando,  or  manduco. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Greek  y  has  been  changed,  in 
some  instances,  into  the  Italian  or  Spanish  z,  and  then  by  the 
French  into  s.  It  seems  that  the  Spanish  z  has,  at  some  former 
period,  been  pronounced  as  a  guttural.  Thus  the  Gr.  (3<iu/io>v, 
Lat.  brachium,  the  arm,  is  in  Spanish  brazo,  and  the  Spaniards 
have  the  word  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  Celtic  braic.  This  word  brazo  the  French 
changed  into  bras,  and  from  that  we  have  brace  and  embrace.  A 
similar  change  occurs  in  Durazzo,  from  Dijrrachium,  and  in  the 
Spanish  /w.z,  light. 

The  Teutonic  nations  often  used  h  to  express  the  power  of  the 
Greek  x,  and  the  Latin  c ;  as,  heart  for  z^orW,  horn  for  cornu. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  Saxon  hlinian,  hleonian,  or  hhjnian,  to 
lean,  is  the  Greek  yMvoi,  Latin  clino.  The  letter  h  is  now 
dropped,  and  we  write  the  word  lean. 

In  like  manner,  the  Saxon  hlid,  which  we  now  write  lid,  is 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  cluudo,  cludo,  the  Greek  xteiSow, 
which  is  contracted  into  xiaia.  And  in  this  word  we  may  notice 
another  fact,  that  the  word  signifies  not  only  to  shut,  but  to  praise 
or  celebrate  ;  proving  that  this  word  and  the  Latin  plaudo  are  the 
same,  with  different  prefixes,  as  laudo ;  and  that  the  primary  sense 
is,  to  strain.  This  in  Saxon  appears  in  hlud,  loud,  hlydan,  to  cry 
out. 

In  Latin,/ and  /(  have  been  converted  ;  as,  kordeum  for  fordeum  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  now  write  h  for/;  as,  hacer  for  the  Latin/etcere; 
hilo  for  jilum  ;  kerir  for  ferire,  &c. 

The  letters  r  and  s  are  commutable.  Thus  iron  in  German  is 
eisen;  in  D.  yzer. 

The  letters  n  and  5  seem  also  to  be  commutable ;  as  in  Latin 
•pono,  posui. 

The  letters  I  and  r  are  convertible  ;  for  the  English  colonel  is 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coronel,  and  in  Armoric  coronal. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  is  in  the  position  of  the  organs 
in  the  articulations ;  the  position  being  nearly  but  not  exactly 
the  same. 

2.   CHANGE   OF   VOWELS. 

The  change  of  vowels  is  so  common,  as  to  occasion  no  difficulty 
in  determining  the  sameness  of  words  ;  indeed,  little  or  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  them,  in  ascertaining  the  origin  and  affinity  of  lan- 
guages. In  this  opinion  I  accord  with  almost  all  writers  on  this 
subject ;  but  I  have  to  combat  the  opinion  of  that  elegant  scholar, 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  protests  against  the  licentiousness  of  ety- 
mologists, not  only  in  transposing  letters,  but  in  totally  disregard- 
ing the  vowels,  and  who  seems  to  admit  the  common  origin  of 
words  only  when  written  with  the  same  letters,  and  used  in  a 
sense  precisely  the  same.* 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  common  prejudice  existing 
against  etymology.  As  the  subject  has  been  treated,  it  is  justly 
liable  to  all  the  objections  urged  against  it.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  Sir  W.  Jones  had  given  very  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  some  of  its  most  common  and  obvious  principles 
had  escaped  his  observation.  His  opinion,  with  regard  to  both 
articulations    and    vowels,  is  unequivocally    erroneous,    as    will 
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appear  from  the  following  list  of  words,  taken  from  modern  lan- 
guages, and  respecting  the  identity  of  which,  that  gentleman 
himself,  if  living,  could  not  have  the  slightest  doubt. 


English 

Saxon. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Swedish.    Latin. 

draw,  > 
drag,  ) 
give, 
foot,  ) 
feet,  5 

dragan, 

trekken, 

tragen, 

draga,         traho. 

gifan, 

geeven, 

geben, 

gifva. 

fot,  fet, 

voet, 

fuss, 

fot,     rr     Pes> 

(jrr.  TtOVq. 

hook, 

hoc, 

haak, 

haken, 

hake. 

day, 

dag,  da3g, 

daag, 

tag, 
haben, 

dag. 

have, 

habban, 

hebben, 

hafva,         habeo. 

[Fr.  avoir  ;  ai,  as,  a 

avons,  avez,  out.] 

leap, 

hleapan, 

loopen, 

laufen, 

lbpa. 

burn, 

byman, 

branden, 

brennen, 

brinna. 

will, 

willan, 

willen, 

wollen, 

willja,  volo,  velle. 

stone, 

stan, 

steen, 

stein, 

sten. 

broad, 

bred, 

breed, 

breit, 

bred. 

earth, 

eorth, 

aarde, 

erde, 

jord,  Dan.  iord. 

who, 

hwa, 

wie, 

ho,   Dan.  hvo. 

seek, 

secan, 

zoeken, 

suchen, 

sokia,          sequor. 

bean, 

bean, 

boon, 

bohne, 

bona,  Dan.  bonne. 

Here  are  scarcely  two  words  written  with  the  same  letters  in 
two  languages ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  called  in  question  their 
identity,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  orthography.  The  diver- 
sity is  equally  great  in  almost  all  other  words  of  the  same  original. 
So  in  the  same  words  we  often  find  the  vowel  changed,  as  in  the 
ha.t.facio,fe.ci;  ago,egi;  sto,steti;  vcllo,vulsi.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Welsh  gwyz  and  the  English  wood  are  the 
same  word,  although  there  is  one  letter  only  common  to  them  both. 
It  is  pronounced  gooyth,  that  is,  g  and  wyth;  as, guard  for  ward. 
This  prefixing  of  g  to  words  which  in  English  begin  with  ic,  is 
very  common  in  Spanish  and  French.  The  word  war  in  French 
is  guerre;  Sp.  guerra. 

3.   CHANGE   OR   LOSS   OF   RADICAL  LETTERS. 

There  are  some  words  which,  in  certain  languages,  have 
suffered  a  change  of  a  radical  letter;  while  in  others  it  is  wholly 
lost.  For  example,  word,  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  ord  :  wort,  a 
plant,  is  urt ;  the  Saxon  gear,  or  ger,  English  year,  in  Danish  is 
aar,  in  Swedish  is  ar,  in  Dutch  jaar,  and  in  German  jahr. 

In  the  word  yoke,  and  its  affinities,  we  have  a  clear  and  deci- 
sive example  of  changes  in  orthography.  Yoke,  the  Latin  jugum, 
is  from  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  Xll  zug,  to  join,  to  couple  ; 
a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Greeks  retained  the  ori- 
ginal letters  in  tvyog,  tvyovy;  the  Latins  changed  the  first  letter  to 
j  in  jugum,  and  inserted  a  casual  n  in  jungo.  From  the  Latin 
the  Italians  formed  giogo,  a  yoke,  and  giugnere,  to  join ;  the 
Spaniards,  yugo,  a  yoke,  and  juntar,  to  join ;  the  French,  joug, 
a  yoke,  and  joindre,  to  join.  In  Saxon,  yoke  is  geoc  or  ioc ;  in 
Dutch,  juk  ;  G.  joch  ;  Sw.  ok. 

One  of  the  most  general  changes  that  words  have  undergone, 
is  the  entire  loss  of  the  palatal  letter  g,  when  it  is  radical  and 
final  in  verbs,  or  the  opening  of  that  articulation  to  a  vowel  or 
diphthong.  We  have  examples  in  the  English  bow,  from  Saxon 
bugan,  to  bend  ;  buy,  from  byegan ;  broio,  from  breg ;  lay,  from 
lagan,  or  lecgan;  say,  from  sagan  ;  fair,  from  faiger  ;  flail,  from 
the  German  fiegel,  Lat.  flagellum ;  French  nier,  from  Lat.  nego, 
negare 

The  same  or  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  the  modern 
languages  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge. 

The  loss  and  changes  of  radical  letters  in  many  Greek  verbs 
deserve  particular  notice.  We  find,  in  the  Lexicons,  nQuyuu, 
TiQayog,  nQuxrixog,  are  referred  to  7V(jaaou>,  tiqutctui,  as  the  theme 
or  root;  ruyua,  to  -raaam ;  t)tjTwQ,  to  ijtw  ;  and  (poaypa,  to  tpQunaui. 
This  reference,  so  far  as  it  operates  as  a  direction  to  the  student 
where  to  find  the  verb  to  which  the  word  belongs,  and  its  expla- 
nation, is  useful  and  necessary.  But  if  the  student  supposes  that 
these  words  are  formed  from  the  theme,  so  called,  or  the  first  per- 
son of  the  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  he  is  deceived.  I  am 
confident  no  example  can  be  found,  in  any  language,  of  the  pal- 
atals y  and  x,  formed  from  the  dentals  and  sibilants  r  and  a  ;  nor 
is  ()7jt<i>q,  or  any  similar  word,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  dental 
to  a  verb  ending  in  a  vowel.  The  truth  is,  the  last  radical  in 
qki>  is  lost,  in  the  indicative  mode  ;  and  in  nnanaw,  nQarrvi,  it  is 
changed.  The  radical  lost  in  osto  is  (5  or  d  ;  the  original  word  was 
(>iSu)  or  £f£w,  and  the  derivatives  (Jijtco^,   gijiooizi;,  were  formed 
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before  the  radical  letter  was  dropped  in  the  verb.  No  sooner  is 
the  verb  restored  to  its  primitive  form,  than  we  recognize  its  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  raidlutm,  to  speak  ;  Saxon  reed,  speech  ; 
radan,  to  read;  German  reden,  rede;  Dutch  raad,  &c. 

The  original  root  of  nt>anav>  was  nouyia,  nna/io,  or  nqaxm,  and 
from  this  were  formed  jiqayiia,  nqaxnxug,  before  the  last  radical 
was  changed.  No  sooner  is  the  original  orthography  restored, 
than  we  see  this  to  be  the  Teutonic  verb,  German  braucken, 
Dutch  gebruiken,  Danish  bruger,  Sw.  b-uka,  Sax.  brucan,  to  use, 
to  practice,  and  hence  the  English  broker. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  rayu a  and  raaaw;  ipoayua 
and  ipnannw ;  al/.uyi]  and  alXaGfita  ;  ^aoaxry^Q  and  xaQaffoay,  and 
many  other  words  of  like  formation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  last 
radical  letter  is  to  be  sought  in  the  derivatives  of  the  verb,  and  in 
one  of  the  past  tenses,  particularly  in  an  aorist.  This  fact  affords 
no  feeble  evidence  that  in  Greek,  as  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
the  preterit  tense  or  an  aorist  was  the  radix  of  the  verb.  Knatto, 
in  Greek,  is  to  cry  like  a  crow  or  rook;  but  the  last  radical  is 
changed  from  y,  as,  in  the  second  aorist,  it  forms  xnuyeig.  Now, 
in  Danish,  crow  is  krage,  in  Ger.  krahe,  in  D.  kraai,  in  Sw. 
kraka ;  a  fact  that  demonstrates  the  last  radical  letter  to  be  a  pal- 
atal, which  in  English  is  opened  to  o,  in  crow. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Greek  language  only  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  primitive  radical  letters,  not  in  what  is  now  called  the 
root  of  the  verb,  but  in  the  derivatives.  The  fact  is  the  same  in 
the  Latin  and  in  the  English.  The  Latin  fluctus  and  fluzi  can 
not  be  deduced  from  fluo ;  but  the  orthography  of  these  words 
proves  demonstrably  that  the  original  root  was  fiugo,  or  jiuco.  So, 
in  English,  sight  can  not  be  deduced  from  see,  for  no  example 
can  be  found  of  the  letter  g  introduced  to  form  the  participles  of 
verbs.  Sight,  in  Saxon  gesicht,  D.  zigt,  G.  sicht,  Dan.  sigt,  Sw. 
siclit,  is  a  participle  ;  but  the  verb  in  the  infinitive,  in  Saxon  is 
seon,  geseon,  Ger.  sehen,  D.  zicn,  Dan.  seer,  Sw.  se;  in  which 
no  palatal  letter  is  found,  from  which  g  or  eh  can  be  deduced. 
The  truth,  then,  is,  that  the  original  verb  was  scgan,  or  in  Dutch 
ze gen ;  the  g  being  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  French  nier,  from  the 
Lat.  nego. 

In  the  change  of  letters  in  the  Greek  verbs  before  mentioned, 
the  process  seems  to  have  been  from  y  or  z  to  |,  and  then  to  a  and 
t  ;  nnuyo},  nnuiai,  rtnaanm,  nqariia.  This  is  certainly  a  process 
which  is  natural  and  common.  The  Latin  brachium  thus  be- 
came in  Spanish  brazo,  and  then  in  French  bras;  and  thus  in 
the  Italian,  Alexandria  has  become  Alcssu.ndria. 

When  the  last  radical  of  a  Greek  verb  is  a  dental,  it  may  not  be 
certain  whether  the  original  letter  was  d,  or  th,  or  t.  We  find  the 
Greek  verb  anuo>,  to  draw,  forms  its  derivatives  with  o,  anaana, 
n.iuoig  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  Armoric  spa.za,  from  which  we 
have  spay.  So  cpqatoj,  (pqaaig,  and  ipoaitj,  are  evidently  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original  letter  might 
have  a  compound  sound,  or  it  might  correspond   nearly  to  the 

Arabic  la  or  us,  or  the  English  dh  or  th,  or  ds,  so  as  easily  to 
pass  into  d  or  into  s. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  many  Greek  words  have  lost  an  initial 
consonant.  The  letter  most  generally  lost  is  probably  the  Ori- 
ental n,  Dut  obviously  the  palatals  y  and  x  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  dropped.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
Greek  d.'uc  is  the  English  whole,  and  perhaps  all.  This  in  Welsh 
is  oil  or  holl,  in  Saxon  al  or  geall ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Shemitic  Jq.  So  the  Greek  uMvui  is  the  Welsh  colli,  to  lose; 
and  si/eo)  may  be  the  English  coil,  Fr.  cucillir. 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  has,  in  many  words,  lost  a  labial 
initial,  answering  to  the  English  b,  f,  or  v.  The  Greek  titiu  is 
undoubtedly  the  Latin  video;  enyuv  is  from  the  same  root  as  work; 
tSiug  is  from  the  root  of  vid,  in  the  Latin  divido,  and  individuus, 

that  is,  separate,  and  from  the  Arabic  iXj  badda,  to  separate. 

In  many  instances,  the  Latin  retained  or  restored  the  lost  let 
ter;  thus  hamaza  for  Uuala  ,  harpago  for  uoTtayt;  ;  harmonia  for 
aquoriB  ;  video  for  ndia. 

If  the  marks  of  breathing,  called  spiritus  asper  and  spiritus 
lenis,  now  prefixed  to  Greek  words,  were  intended  to  represent 
the  letters  lost,  or  to  stand  in  the  place  of  them,  they  answer  this 
purpose  very  imperfectly.  The  spiritus  asper  may  stand  for  a 
palatal  or  guttural  letter,  but  it  does  not  designate  which  letter, 
the  n,  or  the  5  ;  much  less  does  this  or  the  other  spiritus  justly 
represent  the  labials,  b,f,  v,  or  w.  Whenever  the  Latins  wrote 
It  in  the  place  of  the  Greek  spiritus,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
original  letter  was  n>  or  a  cognate  letter  ;  and  we  may  conclude 


also  that  the  v  in  video,  and  in  divido,  ziduus,  individuus,  standi 
for  the  original  labial  lost  in  nfci  and  ifiivg.  But  there  are  many 
words,  I  apprehend,  in  which  the  lost  letter  is  unknown,  and  in 
which  the  loss  can  not  be  recovered  by  any  marks  prefixed  to  the 
words.  We  may  well  suppose  that  hymnvs  exhibits  the  correct 
written  form  of  vurog  ;  but  what  is  there  in  the  Greek  Tiprj  to  lead 
us  to  consider  this  word  as  the  English  woof,  and  v<puu>  to  be  the 
same  as  weave  ?     Both  the  Greek  words  have  the  spiritus  asper. 

What  proportion  of  Greek  words  have  been  contracted  by  the 
loss  of  an  initial  or  final  consonant,  can  not,  I  apprehend,  be  de- 
termined with  any  precision ;  at  least,  not  in  the  present  state  of 
philological  knowledge.  It  is  probable  the  number  of  contracted 
words  amounts  to  one  fourth  of  all  the  verbs,  and  it  may  be 
more 

Similar  contractions  have  taken  place  in  all  other  languages ; 
a  circumstance  that  embarrasses  the  philologist  and  lexicographer 
at  every  step  of  his  researches,  and  which  has  led  to  innumer- 
able mistakes  in  etymology.  We  know  that  the  Swedish  ar, 
and  Danish  aar,  a  year,  have  lost  the  articulation  g,  and  that  the 
English  y  in  year  is  the  representative  of  g,  as  j  is  in  the  Dutch 
jaar,  and  German  jahr :  for  the  g  is  found  in  our  mother  tongue  ; 
and  in  a  multitude  of  words,  one  language  will  supply  the  means 
of  determining  the  real  origin  or  true  orthography,  which  can  not 
be  ascertained  by  another.  But  doubtless  many  changes  have 
taken  place,  of  which  the  evidence  is  uncertain  ;  the  chain  which 
might  conduct  us  to  the  original  orthography  being  broken,  and 
no  means  now  remain  of  repairing  the  loss. 

In  no  language  has  the  rejection  or  change  of  consonants 
served  so  effectually  to  obscure  the  original  words  as  in  the 
French.  So  extensive  have  been  the  changes  of  orthography 
in  that  language,  that,  had  not  the  early  lexicographers  indicated 
the  loss  of  letters  by  a  mark,  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  dis- 
cover the  original  orthography,  or  to  trace  the  connection  of 
words  with  other  languages,  in  a  large  portion  of  them.  And  it 
is  with  regret  we  observe  the  influence  of  the  French  practice 
of  suppressing  consonants  extending  itself  to  other  countries. 
It  is  owing  to  the  most  servile  obsequiousness  of  nations,  that 
Basil  or  Basilea,  the  elegant  name  of  a  town  in  Switzerland,  has 
been  corrupted  to  Basle,  and  pronoanced  most  barbarously  Bale. 
The  Germans  are  pursuing  a  like  course  in  suppressing  the  pala- 
tal letters ;  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  strength  of 
the  language. 

The  Italians  also  have  a  disposition  to  reject  letters  when  they 
interfere  with  their  habits  of  pronunciation  ;  and  hence  we  see, 
in  their  language,  piano,  written  for  piano  ;  jiore  for  fiore;  jiocco 
for  jlocco ;  a  change  that  has  removed  a  radical  consonant,  and 
thus  obscured,  or  rather  destroyed,  the  affinity  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Latin  words. 

Another  difference  of  writing  and  pronouncing  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  a  sibilant  letter  into  an  aspirate ;  or,  e 
cunverso,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  a  sibilant.  No  person 
doubts  whether  the  Latin  super  is  the  Greek  ? mo  ;  or  ouaXug  is 
similis;  or  UXq  is  sal,  salt.  The  latter  in  Welsh  is  halen,  hal.  So 
helyg,  a  willow,  in  Welsh,  is  in  Latin  salix.  The  Greek  inxu  is 
the  Latin  septem,  English  seven.  This  in  Persic  is  £*x£>  heft  °r 
haft,  which  approaches  the  Greek  s/rrct.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that,  in  this  case,  the  aspirate  in  Greek  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  s.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  change  has  been  the  reverse,  and  that  s  has  been 
dropped,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  aspirate.     The  word  seven 

is,  beyond  a  question,  the  Shemitic  JtA**,  5>SB,  whence  FOTB» 
Eng.  sabbath;  and  the  Gaelic  sean,  old,  whence  Latin  senex,  in 

Welsh  hen,  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Ar.  (^  sanna,  to  be  old.  It 
is  then  clear  that  in  these  words  s  is  radical.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  aspirate,  in  some  cases,  has  been  changed  into  s. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  radix  of  a  word  is  sometimes 
obscured,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  loss  or  change  of  a  radical 
letter  in  the  nominative  case.  We  find  in  Latin  nepos,  in  the 
nominative,  is  nepotis  in  the  genitive  ;  honos,  honoris,  &c.  In 
these  changes,  I  suppose  the  letter  restored  in  the  oblique  cases 
to  be  the  true  radical  letter.  Thus  adamant  has  been  deduced  by 
our  etymologists  from  the  Greek  a  negative  and  Suuaui,  to  sub- 
due, on  the  supposition  that  the  stone  was  named  from  its  hard- 
ness. This  is  a  good  example  of  a  great  part  of  all  etymological 
deductions ;  they  are  mere  conjectures.     It  did  not  occur  to  the 
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inquirer  that  adamas,  in  the  nominative,  becomes  in  the  genitive 
ada mantis  ;  that  n  is  radical,  and  that  this  word  can  not  be  reg- 
ularly deduced  from  the  Greek  verb.  Any  person,  by  looking 
into  a  Welsh  dictionary,  may  see  the  original  word. 

In  some  words,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  n  before  d 
is  casual  or  radical.  In  such  words  as  the  Latin  fundo,  to  pour, 
and  tundo,  to  beat,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  n  is  casual,  for  the 
preterit  is  formed  without  it,  fudi,  tutudi.  But  in  other  words 
n  before  d  seems  to  be  radical,  and  the  d  casual ;  as  in  fundo, 
fundnre,  to  found.  For  this  word  coincides  with  the  Irish  bun, 
foundation,  and  with  the  Shemitic  r03  banah,  to  build.  So  the 
English  find  is  in  Swedish  Jinna,  and  in  is  in  Danish  ind. 

Another  fact,  of  considerable  consequence,  is  the  casual  sound 
of  n  given  to  g,  which  produced  the  effect  of  doubling  the  y  in 
Greek,  and  of  occasioning  the  insertion  of  n  before  g  in  the  Latin, 
as  also  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages.  Thus  we  see  the 
Y  is  doubled  in  the  Greek  uyyi'u.w,  and  we  know,  in  this  case, 
how  the  change  originated  ;  for  the  original  word  is  in  the  Gaelic 
and  Irish,  agalla.  So  y  is  prefixed  to  another  palatal  or  guttural 
letter  in  uy/c,  uy/oc,  fyyttw. 

A  similar  nasal  sound  of  g  probably  introduced  the  n  before  g 
in  lingo,  to  lick ;  linquo,  to  leave. 

We  may  be  confident,  in  all  cases,  that  n  is  not  radical,  when 
it  is  dropped  in  the  supine  and  participle,  as  in  licturn,  lictus, 
from  tinijuo.  When  n  is  retained  in  the  supine  and  participle, 
there  may  be  more  reason  for  doubt;  but  in  this  case,  the  ques- 
tion may  often  be  determined  by  the  corresponding  word  in 
another  language,  or  by  some  other  word  evidently  of  the  same 
family.  Thus  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  lingo  and  the  Eng- 
lish lick  are  the  same  word,  or  that  the  Lat.  lingua  and  ligula  are 
of  one  family. 

This  casual  insertion  of  n  in  words  of  this  class  must  be  care- 
fully noticed  by  the  etymologist,  or  he  will  overlook  the  affinity 
of  words  which  are  evidently  the  same.  We  have  many  words 
in  English  which  are  written  with  n  before  a  g  or  a  k,  when  the 
ancient  words  in  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  some 
of  them  in  the  modern  Danish  and  Swedish,  are  written  without 
n.  Thus  sink,  in  Gothic,  is  sigcwwn  ;  to  think,  is  thagkyan.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  word  was  pronounced  with  the 
sound  of  n  or  ng,  as  in  English.  So  also  in  sigguan,  to  sing  ; 
laggs,  long.  In  a  few  instances  we  find  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
have  tne  word  written  in  both  ways,  as  tank  a,  tanker,  and  tycka, 
tykker,  to  think.  But,  in  general,  the  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Dutch,  write  words  of  this  sort  with  ng. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  true  original  orthog- 
raphy, I  will  mention  one  instance.  In  our  mother  tongue,  the 
word  to  dye,  or  color,  is  written  deagan  ;  the  elements  or  radical 
letters  are  dg.  To  determine  whether  this  and  the  Latin  tingo 
are  the  same  words,  we  must  first  know  whether  n  in  tingo  is 
radical  or  casual.  This  we  can  not  know  with  certainty,  by  the 
form  of  the  wofrd  itself,  for  the  n  is  carried  through  all  the  tenses 
and  forms  of  the  verb.  But  by  looking  into  the  Greek,  we  find 
the  word  written  with  y,  rcyyw;  and  this  clearly  proves  the 
alliance  of  the  word  with  deagan.  —  See  Dye,  in  the  Dictionary. 

We  have  many  English  words,  in  which  a  d  has  been  inserted 
before  g,  as  in  badge,  budge,  lodge,  pledge,  wedge.  In  all  words, 
I  believe,  of  this  class,  the  d  is  casual,  and  the  g  following  is  the 
radical  letter,  as  pledge,  from  the  French  plcige  ;  wedge  from  the 
Saxon  wecg.  The  practice  of  inserting  d  in  words  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  necessity  of  some  mode  of 
preserving  the  English  sound  of  g,  which  might  otherwise  be' 
sounded  as  the  French  g  before  e.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
we  still  retain,  and  ought  to  retain,  d  in  judge,  abridge.  In  like 
manner,  the  Teutonic  c  has  been  changed  into  the  sound  of  ch, 
as  Sax.  wacian,  wajcian,  to  wake,  to  watch;  Sax.  thac,  thatch. 

There  are  some  nations  which,  in  many  words,  pronounce  and 
write  g  before  u  or  w;  as  in  the  French  guerre,  for  war  ;  guede, 
for  woad ;  guctter,  for  wait;  in  Welsh, gwa.l,  for  wall;  gwain,  for 
ream;  gwared,  for  guard,  which  in  English  is  ward,  Sp.  guarda. 
In  some  instances,  the  u  or  w  is  dropped  in  modern  writing,  as  in 
the  French  garenne,  a  warren ;  garde,  for  guard.  This  differ- 
ence of  orthography  makes  it  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  ascertain 
the  true  radical  letters. 


CHANGE   OF   SIGNIFICATION. 

Another  cause  of  obscurity  in  the  affinity  of  languages,  and 
one  that  seems  to  have  been  mostly  overlooked,  is,  the  change  of 
the  primary  sense  of  the  radical  verb.     In  most  cases,  this  change 


consists  in  a  slight  deflection,  or  difference  of  application,  which 
has  obtained  among  different  families  of  the  same  stock.  In 
some  cases,  the  literal  sense  is  lost  or  obscured,  and  the  figura- 
tive only  is  retained.  The  first  object,  in  such  cases,  is  to  find 
the  primary  or  literal  sense,  from  which  the  various  part'cular 
applications  may  be  easily  deduced.  Thus  we  find,  in  J  atin, 
libeo,  libet,  or  lubco,  lubet,  is  rendered,  to  please,  to  like  ;  lu'iens, 
willing,  glad,  cheerful,  pleased  ;  Libenter,  lubenter,  willingly, 
gladly,  readily.  What  is  the  primary  sense,  the  visible  or  physi- 
cal action,  from  which  the  idea  of  willing  is  taken  ?  I  find,  either 
by  knowing  the  radical  sense  of  willing,  ready,  in  other  cases,  or 
by  the  predominant  sense  of  the  elements  Lb,  as  in  Lat.  Labor,  to 
slide,  liber,  free,  &c,  that  the  primary  sense  is  to  move,  incline 
or  advance  toward  an  object ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  willing, 
ready,  prompt.  Now,  this  Latin  word  is  the  English  love,  Ger- 
man lieben,  Hebe.  "Lubet  me  ire,"  I  love  to  go;  I  am  inclined 
to  go  ;  I  go  with  cheerfulness  ;  but  the  affinity  between  love  and 
lubeo  has  been  obscured  by  a  slight  difference  of  application, 
among  the  Romans  and  the  Teutonic  nations. 

Perhaps  no  person  has  suspected  that  the  English  words  heat, 
hate,  and  hest  in  behest,  are  all  radically  the  same  word.  But  this 
is  the  fact.  Sax.  hatian,  to  heat,  or  be  hot,  and  to  hate  ;  hmtan,  to 
heat  and  to  call ;  hatan,  to  call,  to  order,  to  command ;  ge-hatan 
or  ge-hatan,  to  grow  warm,  to  promise,  to  vow  ;  Gothic  gahaitan, 
to  call,  to  promise  ;  Dutch  lieeten,  to  heat,  to  name,  to  call,  bid  or 
command  ;  German  heilzen,  to  heat ;  heissen,  to  call ;  hitzen,  to 
heat,  to  hoist ;  Swedish  hetsa,  to  inflame,  to  provoke ;  Danish 
hSder,  to  heat,  to  be  called.  Behest  we  have  from  the  German 
or  Swedish  dialect.  Heat  coincides  with  the  Latin  cestus,  for 
hastus,  which  is  written  with  s,  like  the  German.  Hate  coin- 
cides with  the  Latin  odl,  osus,  so  written  for  hodi,  hosus ;  and  as 
the  Teutonic  h  often  represents  the  Latin  c,  as  in  horn,  cornu, 
the  Danish  orthography,  heder,  coincides  with  the  Latin  cito,  to 
call.  Now,  what  is  the  radical  sense  ?  Most  obviously  to  stir, 
agitate,  rouse,  raise,  implying  a  driving  or  impulse  ;  and  hence 
in  Latin  astuo,  to  be  hot,  and  to  rage  or  storm  ;  hence  to  excite, 
and  hence  the  sense  of  the  Latin  cito,  quickly,  from  stirring, 
rousing  to  action.  In  this  case,  hatred,  as  well  as  heat,  is  violent 
excitement.  We  find  also  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  the  sense  of 
vowing,  that  is,  of  driving  out  the  voice,  uttering,  declaring,  a 
sense  allied  to  calling  and  commanding;  and  to  this  is  allied  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  recito,  to  recite. 

In  English,  befall  signifies  to  fall  on,  to  happen  to;  in  German, 
the  same  word,  befallen,  has  the  like  signification.  But  in  Saxon, 
gcfeallan  signifies  to  fall,  to  rush  on  ;  while  in  German,  gefallen 
signifies  to  please,  that  is,  to  suit,  to  come  to  one's  mind,  to  be 
agreeable.  The  Danish  gefalder  has  the  same  signification  as  the 
German. 

We  find  by  the  Saxon,  that  the  English  reck,  to  care,  and 
reckon,  and  the  Latin  rego,  to  rule,  are  all  the  same  word,  varied 
in  orthography  and  application.  To  find  the  primary  sense  of 
reck,  to  care,  we  are  then  to  examine  the  various  derivative 
senses.  And  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  Latin  rectus  and 
English  right,  the  sense  of  which  is  straight,  for  this  sense  is 
derived  from  straining,  stretching.  Care,  then,  is  a  straining  of 
the  mind,  a  stretching  toward  an  object,  coinciding  with  the 
primary  sense  of  attention.  The  primary  sense  of  reckon  is  to 
strain  out  sounds,  to  speak,  tell,  relate ;  a  sense  now  disused. 

The  Saxon  care,  care,  caircian,  to  care,  to  cark,  is  connected  in 
origin  with  the  Latin  career,  a  prison ;  both  from  the  sense  of 
straining,  whence  holding  or  restraint. 

To  prove  how  the  primary  general  sense  of  a  word  may  ramify 
into  different  senses,  by  special  appropriation  of  the  word  among 
separate  families  of  men  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  let  us 
observe  the  different  senses  in  which  leap  is  used  by  the  English, 
and  by  the  nations  on  the  continent.  In  English,  to  leap  is  simply 
to  spring ;  as,  to  leap  a  yard ;  to  leap  over  a  fence.  But  on  the 
continent  it  signifies  to  run.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  word, 
as  used  by  the  Germans,  can  not  always  be  translated  by  itself, 
that  is,  by  the  same  word,  into  English.  Take,  for  illustration, 
the  following  passage  from  Luther's  Version  of  the  Scriptures  : 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  — "  Nimm  fur  deine  bruder  diese  epha  sangen, 
und  diese  zehen  brod,  und  lauf  ins  heer  zu  deinen  brudern;" 
"  Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an  epha  of  this  parched  corn,  and 
these  ten  loaves,  and  leap  to  the  camp  of  thy  brethren."  Leap, 
instead  of  run,  is  good  German,  but  bad  English.*  There  are 
two  other  words  in  this  passage,  of  which  a  like  remark  may  be 
made.     The  German  brod,  loaves,  is  our  bread,  which  admits  of 


"  He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs."  —  Cowp$r. 
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no  plural :  and  sangen  is  our  singed,  which  we  can  not  apply  to 
parched  corn. 

So,  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  to  warp  kittens  or 
puppies,  to  warp  eggs,  is  correct  language,  though  to  our  ears 
very  odd  ;  but  this  is  only  a  particular  application  of  the  primary 
sense,  to  throw.     We  say,  to  lay  eggs  ;  but  to  lay  is  to  throw  down. 

By  this  comparison  of  the  different  uses  and  applications  of  a 
word,  we  are  able,  in  most  cases,  to  detect  its  original  significa- 
tion. And  it  is  by  this  means,  I  apprehend,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  word 
came  to  have  different  and  even  opposite  significations. 

It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew  word  '"pi 
barak,  is  rendered,  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  both  to  bless 
and  to  curse.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  rendering  is  contro- 
verted by  Parkhurst,  who  labors  to  prove,  that  in  Kings  and  in 
Job,  where  it  is  rendered  to  curse,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  to 
bless;  and  he  cites,  as  authorities,  the  ancient  versions.  It  is 
true,  that  in  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13,  and  in  Job  i.  11,  and  ii.  5,  the 
Seventy  have  rendered  the  word  by  evloysot,  to  bless ;  and  other 
ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Septuagint.  But  let  the  word 
be  rendered  by  bless  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Put  forth  thy 
hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone,  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  bless  thee 
to  thy  face."  "  Bless  God  and  die."  How  very  absurd  does 
such  a  translation  appear  !  It  shows  the  immense  importance  of 
understanding  the  true  theory  of  language,  and  the  primary  sense 
of  radical  words.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  source  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  here  mentioned.  To  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  primary  sense,  let  us  examine  the  word 
in  the  several  languages,  first  of  the  Shemitic,  and  then  of  the 
Japhetic  stock. 

Heb.  1*fl,  to  bless ;  to  salute,  or  wish  a  blessing  to. 

2.  To  curse  ;  to  blaspheme. 

3.  To  couch  or  bend  the  knee,  to  kneel. 
Deriv.     A  blessing,  and  the  knee. 

Chaldee,  "113,  to  bless ;  to  salute  at  meeting,  and  to  bid  fare- 
well at  parting. 

2.  To  bend  the  knee. 

3.  To  dig ;  to  plow  ;  to  set  slips  of  a  vine  or  plant  for  propa- 
gation.—  Tulm.  and  Rabbin. 

Deriv.  The  knee;  a  blessing;  a  cursing;  a  cion  ;  the  young 
of  fowls. 

Syriac,  .XiJ^D,  to  fall  on  the  knees ;  to  fall  or  bow  down. 
Judg.  v.  27 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from.     Matth.  xv.  19. 

3.  To  bless. 
Samaritan,  ij0^,  to  bless 

Ethiopic,  IkTI,  to  bless.     Deriv.  the  knee. 

Arabic,  ,01,  baraka,  to  bend  the  knee ;  to  fall  on  the  breast, 
as  a  camel. 

2.  To  be  firm,  or  fixed. 

3.  To  rain  violently ;  to  pour  forth  rain,  as  the  clouds.     Gr. 

4.  To  detract  from;  to  traduce;  to  reproach  or  pursue  with 
reproaches ;  to  revile. 

5.  To  bless ;  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on ;  to  prosper ;  to  be 
blessed. 

6.  To  hasten  ;  to  rush,  as  on  an  enemy  ;  to  assail. 

Deriv.  The  breast;  the  basin  of  a  fountain;  a  fishpond,  or 
receptacle  of  water,  as  in  Heb.  and  Ch. ;  also,  increase ;  abun- 
dance ;  constancy  ;  splendor ;  a  flash  of  light. 

In  the  latter  sense,  usually  from  Jj  j  baraka,  HeD.  and  Ch. 
jpli  barak. 

The  Arabic  word  supplies  us  with  the  certain  means  of  deter- 
mining the  radical  sense  ;  for  among  other  significations,  it  has 
the  sense  of  pouring  forth  rain  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  Greek 
I?oe/o>.  The  primary  sense,  then,  is  to  send,  throw,  or  drive,  in  a 
transitive  sense  ;  or  in  an  intransitive  sense,  to  rush,  to  break  forth. 

To  bless  and  to  curse  have  the  same  radical  sense,  which  is,  to 
send  or  pour  out  words,  to  drive  or  to  strain  out  the  voice,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Latin  appello,  from  pello,  whence  peal,  as  of 
thunder  or  of  a  bell.  The  tioo  senses  spring  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  loud  words  to  express  particular  acts.  This  depends  on 
usage,  like  all  other  particular  applications  of  one  general  signi- 
fication.    The  sense  in  Scripture  is  to  utter  words  either  in  a 


good  or  bad  sense  ;  to  bless,  to  salute  ;  or  to  rail,  to  scold,  to  re- 
proach ;  and  this  very  word  is  probably  the  root  of  reproach,  as  n 
certainly  is  of  the  Latin  precor,  used,  like  the  Shemitic  word,  in 
both  senses,  praying  and  cursing,  or  deprecating.*  It  is  also  the 
same  word  as  the  English  pray,  It.  pregare,  L.  precor,  the  same 
as  preach,  D.  preeken,  W.  pregethu.  To  the  same  family  belong 
the  Gr.  fioaxut,  (lov/vi,  (iovxao/uai,  to  bray,  to  roar,  to  low,  Lat. 
rugio.  Here  we  see  that  bray  is  the  same  word,  applied  to  the 
voice  of  the  ass  and  to  breaking  in  a  mortar,  and  both  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word  as  break. 

The  sense  of  kneeling,  if  radical,  is  to  throw,  and  if  from  the 
noun,  the  sense  of  the  noun  is  a  throwing,  a  bending. 

The  Chaldee  sense  of  digging,  if  radical,  is  from  thrusting  in 
an  instrument,  or  breaking  the  ground  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  sense 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  shoot  or  cion,  and  in  reality,  to  set  a 
shoot,  to  plant. 

The  Syriac  use  of  this  word  in  Matth.  xv.  19,  is  intransitive, 
to  issue,  to  shoot,  or  break  forth.  So  in  Arabic,  to  rush  on,  to 
assault.  The  sense  of  firmness  in  Arabic  is  from  setting,  throw- 
ing down,  as  in  kneeling ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  breast,  the 
fixed,  firm  part. 

That  this  word  has  the  sense  both  of  blessing  and  of  cursing, 
or  reproaching,  we  have  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Rheg,  in  Welsh,  is  "pi,  without  the  prefix.  It  signi- 
fies a  sending  out ;  utterance ;  a  gift  or  present ;  a  consigning  ; 
a  ban,  a  curse  or  imprecation.  Rhegu,  to  give  ;  to  consign  ;  to 
curse.  From  rheg  is  formed  preg,  a  greeting,  or  salutation,  [the 
very  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word,]  pregeth,  a  sermon,  and  pregethu, 
to  preach.  Here  we  have  not  only  the  origin  of  preach,  but 
another  important  fact,  that  preg,  and  of  course  "pi,  is  a  com- 
pound word,  composed  of  a  prefix,  p  or  b,  and  rheg.  But  this  is 
not  all  ;  the  Welsh  greg,  a  cackling,  gregar,  to  cackle,  is  formed 
with  the  prefix  g  on  this  same  rUg.     [Dan.  krage,  a  crow.] 

In  Welsh,  brcgu  signifies  to  break;  breg,  a  breach,  a  rupture. 
This  Owen  deduces  from  bar,  but  no  doubt  erroneously.  It  is 
from  rhegu;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  break  is  from 
"pi,  rather  than  from  p"ii ;  but  probably  both  are  from  one  radix, 
with  different  prefixes. 


to  rain  violently  ;  to  pour  forth  water,  as  clouds.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  Greek  pQi/m;  a  word  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  languages,  but  written  either  with  or  without  its  prefix. 

Saxon,  ro2gn  or  regn,  rain  ;  regnan,  to  rain. 

Dutch,  regen,  rain  ;  regenen,  beregenen,  to  rain  upon. 

German,  regen,  rain  ;  regnen,  to  rain;  bcregnen,  to  rain  on. 

Swedish,  regna,  to  rain. 

Danish,  regn,  rain  ;  regner,  to  rain. 

Saxon,  racu,  rain  ;  Cimbric,  rakia,,  id. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  rain  is  from  th^same  root  as 
the  Welsh  rhSg,  rhegu,  and  the  Shemitic  "pi- 
Pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  we  find  that  the  Saxon  recan,  or 
reccan,  [W.  rhegu,]  signifies  to  speak,  to  tell,  to  relate,  to  reckon, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  last  is  to  speak  or  tell ;  also  to  rule, 
which  shows  this  to  be  the  Latin  rego ;  also  to  care,  which  is  the 
English  reck.  That  this  is  the  same  word  as  rain,  we  know  from 
the  Danish,  in  which  language  regner  signifies  both  to  rain  and 
to  reckon,  to  tell,  to  count  or  compute.  In  the  German,  the  words 
are  written  a  little  differently ;  rechnen,  to  reckon,  and  regnen,  to 
rain.  So  in  Dutch,  reekcncn  and  regenen;  but  this  is  a  fact  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  reckon  and  reck,  and  the  Latin 
rego,  are  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  to  reach, 
to  stretch.  Care,  is  a  stretching  of  the  mind,  like  attention,  from 
the  Latin  tendo,  and  restraint  is  the  radical  sense  of  governing. 
Hence  rectus,  right,  that  is,  straight,  stretched. 

Hence  we  find  that  rain  and  the  Latin  regnum,  reign,  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word. 

Now,  in  Saxon,  racan,  or  racan,  is  the  English  reach,  to  stretch 
or  extend,  from  the  same  root,  and  probably  reek,  Saxon  recan, 
reocan,  to  fume  or  smoke  ;  for  this  is  to  send  off. 

I  might  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  Chaldee  fii^i,  a  cion 
or  branch,  is  precisely  the  Oltic  word  for  arm;  Irish,  braic,  or 
raigh ;  Welsh  braic;  whence  the  Greek  ^qujfunv^  the  Latin  bra- 
chium,  whence  the  Spanish  brazo,  whence  the  French  bras, 
whence  the  English  brace      The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  branch,  and 


*  "  Improbus  urget  iratis  precibus."  —  Horace. 
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branch  is  from  this  root  or  one  of  the  family,  n  being  casual ; 
branch  for  brach. 

On  this  word  let  it  be  further  observed,  or  on  p*|S  or  p""l!3,  if 
radically  different,  are  formed,  with  the  prefix  s,  the  German 
sprechen,  to  speak,  sprache,  speech ;  Dutch  spreeken,  spraak ; 
Swedish  spraka,  sprak ;  Danish  sprog,  speech ;  and  Swedish 
spricka,  to  break  ;  Danish  sprekker.  The  same  word  with  re  cas- 
ual is  seen  in  spring,  the  breaking  or  opening  of  the  winter  ;  and 
here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  marine  phrase,  to  spring  a  mast, 
Danish  springer,  to  burst,  crack,  or  spring.  This  in  Swedish  is 
written  without  re,  spricka,  to  break,  burst,  split ;  but  a  noun  of 
this  family  has  re,  springa,  a  crack,  and  spring,  a  spring,  a 
running. 

Now  let  us  attend  to  other  Shemitic  words  consisting  of  cog- 
nate elements. 

Chaldee,  "V^tiprak,  to  rub  or  scrape ;  to  rub  out  or  tread  out,  as 
grain  from  the  ear  or  sheaf;  Latin  frico,  frio. 

2.  To  collect  and  bind,  as  sheaves ;  perhaps  English,  to  rake. 

3.  To  break  or  break  down. 

4.  To  question ;  to  doubt.  In  Saxon  and  Gothic,  fragnan, 
fragan,  signifies  to  ask. 

Deriv.  Froward;  perverse.  Prov.  ii.  12.  So  in  English  re- 
fractor]). 

This  verb  is  not  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  there  are  two  derivatives, 
one  signifying  the  inner  vail  of  the  temple  ;  so  called  probably 
from  its  use  in  breaking,  that  is,  interrupting  access,  or  separa- 
tion, like  diaphragm  in  English.  The  other  derivative  is  ren- 
dered rigor,  or  cruelty ;  that  which  strains,  oppresses,  breaks 
down,  or  rakes,  harasses. 

With  this  verb  coincides  the  Irish  bracaim,  to  break,  to  harrow, 
that  is,  to  rake. 

Syr.  iO-^,  to  rub;  so  rendered,  Luke  vi.  1.  Lat.  frico.  A 
derivative  signifies  to  comminute. 

Deriv.     Distortion  ;  winding ;  twisting.     Let  this  be  noted. 

Ar.  £y)faraka,  to  rub,  Lat.  frico. 

2.   To  hate,  as  a  husband  or  wife  ;  to  be  languid,  or  relaxed. 

Deriv.     Laxity  ;  frangibility  ;  friability. 

Heb.  p"l5,  to  break,  burst,  or  rend  ;  to  break  off;  to  separate. 

Deriv.     A  breaking  or  parting  of  a  road. 

Ch.  pID,  to  break. 

2.  To  redeem;  that  is,  to  free,  separate,  or  deliver. 

3.  To  explain,  as  a  doubtful  question. 

Deriv.  One  who  ransoms  or  delivers  ;  a  rupture  ;  the  neck  or 
its  juncture  ;  a  joint  of  the  fingers,  &c. ;  the  ankle ;  the  joint  of 
a  reed ;  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  ;  explanation ;  exposition. 
p"l")t,  a  rupture,  coinciding  with  the  English  broke. 

Syr.  ^op,  to  redeem. 

2.    To  depart ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate. 

Deriv.  A  recess,  or  withdrawing ;  separation ;  liberation ; 
redemption  ;  safety  ;  vertebra. 

Sam.     The  same  as  the  Syriac  verb. 


Ar.  <~3j-s  faraka,  to  separate ;  to  divide  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  [qu.  Lat.  spargo ;]  to  lay  open ;  to  disclose  ;  to  cast  out ; 
to  immerse. 

Deriv.  Separation  ;  distinction  ,  distance ;  interval ;  disper- 
sion ;  aurora,  as  we  say,  the  break  of  day  ;  also,  a  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  qu.  frock  ;  also  breech. 

I  have  placed  these  two  words  together,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  both  of  one  family,  or  formed  on  the  same  radical 
word.  The  latter  coincides  exactly  with  the  Latin  frango,  fregi, 
fra.ctum;  for  n  in  frango  is  undoubtedly  casual.  Now,  in  Welsh, 
bregu,  to  break,  would  seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  "113, 
yet  doubtless  bregu  is  the  English  break,  the  German  brcchen,  the 
Dutch  breeken,  &c.  In  truth,  the  three  words  T"0,  "p£»  and 
pir,  are  probably  all  from  one  primitive  root,  formed  with  dif- 
ferent prefixes,  or  rather  with  the  same  prefix,  differently  written  ; 
the  different  words  bearing  appropriate  senses,  among  different 
tribes  of  men. 

We  observe  in  the  Chaldee  word  the  sense  of  questioning. 
Perhaps  this  maybe  the  Gothic  fragan,  to  ask;  and  if  so,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  Latin  rogo,  the  latter  without  the  prefix.  In  the 
sense  of  break,  we   find,  in  the  Greek,  jjtjyvvm,  without  a  prefix. 

Most  of  the   significations  of  these  verbs  are  too  obvious  to 


need  illustration.  But  we  find  in  the  Syriac  the  sense  of  distor- 
tion, a  sense  which  at  first  appears  to  be  remote  from  that  of 
breaking  or  bursting  asunder.  But  this  is  probably  the  primary 
sense,  to  strain,  to  stretch ;  a  sense  we  retain  in  the  phrase,  to 
break  upon  the  wheel ;  and  by  dropping  the  prefix,  we  have  the 
precise  word  in  the  verb,  to  rack. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  genuine  sense,  we  find  it  gives  the  English 
wreck  and  wrack,  the  Danish  vrag,  Sw.  vrak,  a  wreck.  In  Saxon, 
wracan,  wrecan,  is  the  English  wreak;  that  is,  to  drive,  or  throw 
on  ;  wrace,  is  an  exile,  a  wretch.  In  Dan.  vrager  signifies  to 
reject;  Sw.  vraka,  to  throw  away  ;  all  implying  a  driving  force  ; 
and  that  wreck  is  connected  with  break,  is  probable  for  another 
reason,  that  the  Latin  fractus,  frango,  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
naufragium,  the  English  shipwreck,  which  in  Danish  is  simply 
vrag. 

Now,  if  straining,  distortion,  is  one  of  the  senses  of  this  root, 
the  English  wring,  wrong,  Danish  vrang,  Sw.  vrang,  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  for  undoubtedly  re  is  not  radical  in  these  words. 
The  Dutch  has  wringen;  but  the  German  drops  the  first  letter,  and 
has  ringen,  both  to  twist  or  wind,  and  to  ring  or  sound  ;  the  latter 
sense  from  straining  or  throwing,  as  in  other  cases.  Without  re, 
wring  would  be  wrig,  and  wrong,  wrog ;  wrang,  wrag,  Danish 
vrag. 

In  Greek,  oi/yo;  is  a  blanket  or  coverlet,  and  connected  with 
Qtjyrvut  ;   that  is,  a  spread  ;  from  stretching,  or  throwing  over. 

We  find  also  among  the  Chaldee  derivatives  the  sense  of  a 
neck,  and  a  joint.  Now,  we  find  this  word  in  Irish,  braitrh,  the 
neck;  in  Greek,  without  the  prefix,  oa/ic,  the  spine  of  the  back; 
Saxon,  hracca  ;  English,  the  rack,  and,  from  the  Greek,  the  rick- 
ets, from  distortion. 

Coinciding  with  the  Greek  htjyrvm,  to  break,  we  find  in  Welsh 
rhwgaw,  to  rend ;  and  coinciding  with  oa/ia,  a  rock,  a  croc, 
Welsh  craig ;  and  connected  with  these,  the  Saxon  hracod,  Eng- 
lish ragged,  that  is,  broken ;  evidently  the  participle  of  a  verb  of 
this  family. 

Hence  we  find  the  senses  of  distortion  and  breaking  connected 
in  this  root,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances. 

The  Shemitic  p^~>  to  lighten,  to  shine  or  flash,  is  one  of  this 
family.  The  sense  is,  to  shoot  or  dart,  to  throw,  as  in  all  like 
cases.  And  under  this  root  the  Arabic  has  the  sense,  to  adorn, 
as  a  female  ;  to  make  bright  or  shining  ;  which  gives  the  English 
prank  and  prink,  D.  pragt,  G.  pracht.  Prance  is  of  the  same 
family,  from  leaping,  starting,  darting  up. 

In  Greek,  fioa/vg,  short,  stands  in  the  Lexicons  as  a  primary 
word  or  root.  But  this  is  from  the  root  of  break,  which  is  lost  in 
Greek,  unless  in  gyyvvui,  without  the  prefix.  From  (Soax"S,  or 
the  root  of  this  word,  the  French  language  has  abreger,  to  abridge  ; 
and  what  is  less  obvious,  but  equally  certain,  is,  that  from  the 
same  root  the  Latin  has  brevis,  by  sinking  the  palatal  letter,  as 
we  do  in  bow,  from  bugan,  and  in  lay,  from  lecgan  ;  so  that  abridge 
arid  abbreviate,  brief,  are  from  one  root. 

It  should  have  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Latin  refragor 
signifies  to  resist,  to  strive  against,  to  deny,  whence  refractory ; 
a  sense  that  demonstrates  the  primary  sense  to  be,  to  strain,  urge, 
press ;  and  refraction,  in  optics,  is  a  breaking  of  the  direct  course 
of  rays  of  light  by  turning  them  ;  a  sense  coinciding  with  th.  t  of 
distortion. 

We  see,  then,  that  one  predominant  sense  of  break,  is,  to  strain, 
to  distort.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  biliteral  roots  in  rg 
and  rk,  which,  if  b  is  a  prefix,  must  be  the  primary  elements  of 
all  the  words  above  mentioned. 

Ch.  331  rag,  regag,  to  desire,  to  long  for.  This  is  the  Greek 
ontyoi,  and  English  to  reach;  for  desire  is  expressed  by  reaching 
forward,  stretching  the  mind  toward  the  object.  So  in  Latin 
appeto  and  expc.to,  from  peto,  to  move  toward.  This  coincides 
nearly  with  the  Latin  rogo,  to  ask,  and  the  Goth,  fragnan,  Sax. 
fragnan. 

Syr.  t  o,  to  desire;  and  with  olaph  prefixed,  K>jJ,j,  to  desire, 
or  long;  also  to  wet,  or  moisten;  also  j.^,  to  moisten  —  Latin 
rigo,   irrigo,  to   irrigate. 

D.eriv.  Tender,  soft,  fresh,  from  moisture  or  greenness.  Qu. 
Lat.  recens,  a  derivative. 

Here  desire  and  irrigation  are  both  from  one  root ;  desire  is  a 
reaching  forward,  and  irrigation  is  a  spreading  of  water. 

This  root,  in  Hebrew  2"*l!S,  signifies  to  weave,  or  connect,  as  in 
texture  and  net- work ;  but  the  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  oi 
strain. 
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In  Arabic,  the  same  verb  _    \  signifies  to  emit  an  agreeable 

smell ;  to  breathe  fragrance  ;  radically,  to  throw  or  send  out ;  to 
eject ;  a  mere  modification  of  the  same  sense.  This  is  the  Latin 
fragro,  whence  fragrant,  with  a  prefix;  but  according  exactly 
with  the  English  reek. 

"pK  in  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  signifies  to  prolong,  to  extend. 
In  Ar.  as  in  Heb.  in  Hiph.  to  delay,  or  retard  ;  that  is,  to  draw 
out  in  time. 

3>3*l  in  Heb.  has  been  differently  interpreted  ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  rendered  by  words  of  directly  contrary  signification.  The 
more  modern  interpreters,  savs  Castell,  render  it,  to  split,  divide, 
separate,  or  break  ;  the  ancient  interpreters  rendered  it,  to  stiffen, 
to  make  rigid  or  rough,  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate.  Castell  and 
Parkhurst,  however,  agree  in  rendering  it,  in  some  passages,  to 
quiet,  still,  allay.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  1.  34.  In  Job  vii.  5,  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it  broken,  "  My  skin  is  broken,"  [rough,  or 
rigid.]  In  Job  xxvi.  12,  it  is  rendered  by  divide,  "He  divideth 
the  sea  by  his  power."  In  Vanderhooght's  Bible  it  is  in  this 
place  rendered  by  commovet,  he  agitates  the  sea.  The  Seventy 
render  it  by  xaTtnuvae ,  he  stilled  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  which 
Parkhurst  gives  it. 

In  Isaiah  li.  15,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  it  is  rendered  in  our  version 
by  divide.  "  But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the  sea, 
whose  waves  roared." 

In  Vanderhooght's  Bible  it  is  rendered  in  Isaiah  li.  15,  "I  am 
Jehovah  thy  God,  qui  commovms  mare,  ut  perstrepant  fluctus 
ejus."  In  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  "  commovens  mare,  ut  tumultuentur  fluc- 
tus " —  agitating  or  moving  the  sea,  that  the  waves  roar,  or  may 
roar.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  oti  o 
0eug  ffui',  o  Tuijttfiomv  Tj/r  8ti?.unn,uv,  xai  yxu'v  ra  xvuara  avrrjg, 
"agitating  the  sea,  and  causing  its  waves  to  roar  and  resound." 
In  the  French  translation,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is,  "  qui  fend  la 
mer,  etses  flots  bruient :  "  [I]  who  divide  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
roar.  In  Jeremiah  the  passage  is,  "qui  agite  la  mer,  et  les  flots 
en  bruient:  "  who  agitates  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  waves  roar. 
In  Italian,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered,  "  che  muovo  il  mare, 
e  le  sue  onde  romoreggiano."  In  Jeremiah,  "che  commuove  il 
mare,  onde  le  sue  onde  romoreggiano:"  who  moveth  the  sea, 
wherefore  its  waves  roar,  or  become  tumultuous. 

These  different  renderings  show  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  words;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  rea1  sense  in  the  passages  above  mentioned,  it  can  not  be 
to  divide.  Jf  we  are  to  give  to  vau  in  the  following  word  its 
usual  sense  of  and,  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  word  Sail 
by  translating  it,  he  still cth:  He  still eth  the  sea,  and  its  loaves  are 
tumultuous,  or  He  stilleth  the  sea  that  the  waves  may  roar  or  be 
agitated  !  This  will  not  answer.  The  more  rational  version 
would  be,  He  rounheus  the  sea,  and  its  waters  roar ;  or  he  drives, 
impels  it  into  agitation.  In  Ethiopic,  the  same  word  signifies  to 
coagulate,  to  freeze,  to  become  rigid  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Latin  rigeo,  and  with  a  prefix  frigeo,  and  this  signification  is  per- 
haps allied  to  the  Lat.  rugo,  to  wrinkle  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  radical  sense  of  wrinkle  is  to  draw,  as  in  contract,  contraho, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  rigeo.  Both  these  words  are 
allied  to  rough,  which  is  from  breaking  or  wrinkling.  This  sense 
would  perhaps  well  suit  the  context  in  these  two  passages,  as  it 
would  also  that  in  Job  vii.  5  :  My  skin  is  rough. 

Now,  in  Arabic,  the  general  signification  of  J>31  is  to  return,  to 
repeat,  to  withdraw,  which  may  be  from  drawing  back ;  a  differ- 
ent application  of  the  original  sense,  to  strain,  stretch,  or  extend. 

The  root  pT|  in  Chaldee  signifies  to  spit,  and  this  is  probably 
the  Latin  ructo,  somewhat  varied  in  application.     The  same  verb 

in  Arabic  3V,  rauka,  signifies  to  drive  off,  to  reject;  to  shoot  or 
grow  long,  as  teeth  ;  to  strain,  purify  or  make  clear,  as  wine ; 
precisely  the  English  to  rack;  also,  to  spread,  and  to  pour  out. 
Hebrew  $\  to  empty,  to  draw  out,  to  attenuate  or  make  thin; 
and  as  a  n-  un,  spittle  ;  Syriac,  to  spit,  to  draw  out,  to  attenuate  ; 
Samaritar.,  to  pour  out,  to  draw  out,  to  extend;  Ethiopic,  to-be 
fine,  sle-ider,  or  thin  ;  Arabic,  to  be  soft,  tender,  thin.  The  verb 
"p  has  a  like  signification,  and  is  perhaps  from  the  same  original 
root ;  ypl,  Hebrew,  to  spread,  stretch,  extend.  But,  says  Castell, 
all  the  ancient  interpreters  rendered  the  word,  to  ordain,  estab- 
lish, make  firm  ;  to  strike,  to  beat,  as  plates  of  metal.  But  the 
sense  ia  to  stretch,  to  spread,  and  the  beating  is  only  the  means 


of  extending.  Hence  S^p1"!,  the  firmament,  which  agrees  well 
with  Lat.  regio,  an  extent;  in  Hebrew,  properly,  an  expanse. 
And  to  reconcile  the  ancient  and  modern  interpretations  of  this 
word,  let  it  be  remembered  that  strength  and  firmness  are  usually 
or  always  from  stretching,  tension. 

Now  let  us  hear  Ainsworth  on  the  word  regio.  "  Regio  a  rego 
quod  priusquam  provincial  fierent,  regiones  sub  regibus  erant 
atque  ab  his  regebantur."  How  much  more  natural  is  it  to  de- 
duce regio  from  the  primary  sense  of  rego,  which  is  to  stretch,  to 
strain,  to  extend  !  Regio  is  an  extent,  a  word  of  indefinite  signi- 
fication. 

In  Chaldee  and  Arabic  this  verb  signifies  to  mend,  to  repair,  to 
make  whole  ;  from  extending,  spreading  over,  or  making  strong. 
See  the  root  ^3,  infra. 

We  observe  that  331  and  Sp^  agree,  in  original  signification, 
with  the  English  reach,  on  the  root  of  whicu,  or  some  of  its  deriv- 
atives, was  formed  stretch.  That  *p3,  "j^C>  and  p15  were  formed 
on  any  of  the  foregoing  biliteral  roots,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
affirm ;  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Welsh,  that  the  first  consonant 
of  the  triliteral  root  is  a  prefix,  and  it  is  certain  from  the  Shemitic 
languages,  that  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  in  the  biliteral  and 
triliteral  roots,  or  that  all  the  applications  or  particular  significa- 
tions may  readily  be  deduced  from  one  general  signification. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully,  let  us  attend  to  the  various 
applications  of  some  other  Shemitic  words  of  extensive  use. 


Heb.  K""D  bara,  to  create.  This,  by  most  Iexicographe-s,  is 
given  as  the  first  signification,  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
Parkhurst  says,  to  create ;  to  produce  into  being.     Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  To  form  by  accretion  or  concretion  of  matter.     Gen.  i.  21. 

3.  In  Hiph.  to  make  fat;  to  fatten  or  batten.     1  Sam.  ii.  29. 

4.  To  do  or  perform  something  wonderful.     Num.  xvi.  30. 

5.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed.  In  Kal.  to  renew,  in  a  spiritual 
sense.     Ps.  li.  12. 

Castell  says, 

1.  To  create  from  nothing,  or  to  produce  something  new  or 
excellent  from  another  thing.     Gen.  i.  Is.  xlii.  5. 

2.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed  or  re-created.  Is.  xlviii.  7.  Ps. 
cii.  19. 

3.  To  cut  off;  to  take,  away ;  to  bear  away,  or  remove  ,  also,  to 
select;  to  prepare.     Josh.  xvii.  15,  18.     Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

Gesenius  says, 

1.  Strictly,  to  hew,  to  hew  out.  [Ar.  to  cut,  to  cut  out,  to 
plane.] 

2.  To  form;  to  make;  to  produce.  Ar.  [^J.  The  order  of 
significations  is,  as  in  the  Ar.  v_i]l=i.  galaka,  to  be  smooth,  to 
make  smooth.  2.  To  plane.  3.  To  form,  make.  Gen.  i.  1, 
21,  27. 

1.  Niph.  passive  of  Kal.  No.  2.     Gen.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  born.     Ezek.  xxi.  30.     Ps.  cii.  18. 

Pi.  VlTO,  the  verb  differently  pointed ;  to  hew,  to  cut  down. 
Josh.  xvii.  15,  18. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  the  sword ;  to  kill.     Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

3.  To  make  fat.     1  Sam.  ii.  29. 
Thus  far  the  Hebrew. 

Chal.  8"d,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  1. 

2     To  cut  off.     Is.  xl.  20. 

3.    To  make  fat ;  to  grow  sound  or  strong.     Talm. 

Deriv.     Fat ;  whole  ;  sound  ;  strong.     Castell. 

Syr.  j^2>,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  1.     Mark  xiii.  19. 

2.    To   remove    to   a   distance ;  and    Deriv.    distance,   distant. 

Castell. 
Sam.  AA9,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  22.     Deut.  iv.  32.     Castell. 

Ar.  Ijj,  to  create.     Job  xxxviii.  7.  [qu.  4  and  6.] 

2.  To  be  free,  or  guiltless,  not  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
Num.  v.  28,  31 ;  and  xxxii.  22.     Rom.  vii.  6. 

3.  To  free  ;  to  absolve  from  a  crime ;  to  liberate ;  to  dismiss ; 
to  justify.     Ex.  xx.  7.     Num.  xiv.  18. 

4.  To  escape  ;  to  forsake. 

5.  To  recover  from  disease  ;  to  be  healed ;  to  restore  to  health. 
Lev.  xiii.  18.     Josh.  v.  8.     Matth.  iv.  23. 
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6.  To  cleanse  ;  to  free  from  impurities. 

7.  To  abstain  from. 

Deriv.     Creator ;  free ;  unobnoxious ;  clean  ;  empty. 

Ar.  \j.j,  to  create. 

2.  To  cut  off;  to  hew  or  pare. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  distinguish. 

4.  To  make  thin. 

5.  To  oppose  ;  to  strive  ;  to  resist. 

6.  To  provoke  ;  to  boast,  or  make  a  parade. 

7.  To  distribute  ;  to  disperse.  Castell. 
According  to  Gesenius,  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to  hew, 

to  cut  out,  and  thus  to  make  smooth,  and  thus  to  create  ;  and  he 
deduces  these  senses  in  the  same  order  as  he  does  those  of  the 
Arabic  verb,  which  gives  the  word  like.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  opinion ;  and  doubtless  the  verb  originated  before  the  use 
of  edge  tools. 

The  predominant  senses  of  this  word  are,  to  separate,  to  free, 
to  remove ;  as  we  see  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac. 

Now,  hewing  is  indeed  separating,  and  we  have  the  English 
word  pare  from  this  root ;  but  we  must  seek  for  a  signification 
which  is  more  general  than  that  of  paring,  or  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  account  for  the  sense  of  making  fat,  sound,  entire,  and 
strong,  nor  for  that  of  being  born. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  this  word  is  of  the  same  family  with 
the  English  bear,  the  Latin  pario,  and  the  radical  sense  is  to 
throw,  to  thrust,  to  send,  to  drive,  to  extend;  hence  to  throw  out, 
to  produce,  as  applied  to  the  birth  of  children  or  of  the  world. 
To  throw  or  drive  is  the  primary  sense  of  separation  and  division, 
that  is,  to  drive  off.  The  English  word  deal,  when  traced  to  its 
root,  presents  the  same  fact.  See  Deal.  To  create  is  to  produce 
or  bring  forth,  the  same  sense  as  that  of  birth,  applied  to  a  differ- 
ent object.  The  sense  of  hewing  and  paring  is  from  driving  off, 
separation.  In  Syriac,  we  observe  the  general  application,  in 
■removal,  or  departure  to  a  distance.  The  sense  of  fattening  is 
derivative,  and  allied  to  that  of  healing  or  making  whole,  sound, 
strong,  in  the  Arabic  ;  that  is,  preparing,  bringing  to  a  good  state, 
or  from  tension,  the  usual  primary  sense  of  strength  and  power. 

To  obtain  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  this  subject,  let 
■)s  attend  to  the  same  word  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 


LATIN. 

Paro,  to  prepare,  make  ready,  procure,  design,  &c.  The  radi- 
cal sense  of  paro  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages ;  to  produce,  to  bring  forward.  So  also  ready  implies  an 
advancing,  and  so  does  promptness.  But  the  various  ways  of 
preparing  a  thing  for  use  naturally  give  to  the  word,  in  process 
of  time,  a  variety  of  particular  significations  ;  each  of  which  re- 
sults in  bringing  the  thing  to  the  state  desired.  The  compounds 
of  paro  are  apparo,  to  prepare,  to  furnish,  accouter  or  set  out 
comparo,  to  prepare  or  procure,  to  make  equal,  to  compare,  to 
join,  to  dress  or  make  ready ;  praparo,  to  prepare ;  reparo,  to  re 
pair,  to  create  anew,  to  regain,  to  compensate  ;  separo,  to  sepa 
rate.  Let  the  Latin  uses  of  this  word  be  compared  with  the  same 
Hebrew  word  in  Joshua  xvii.  15,  where  it  is  rendered  cut  down 
"  Ascend  to  the  wood  country  and  cut  down  for  thyself;  "  Sep 
tuagint,  exxaQaouv  oiavrio,  clear  for  thyself.  This  is  one  mode  of 
preparation  for  use.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  19,  it  is  rendered  choose 
Septuagint,  5,araleig,  appoint. 


ITALIAN. 

Parare,  to  prepare  ;  to  garnish ;  to  adorn ;  to  propose  an  occa- 
sion ;  to  parry,  or  ward  off,  as  a  blow  ;  to  defend  ;  to  cover  from 
or  shelter ;  to  repair ;  to  teach  a  horse  to  stop,  and  in  horseman- 
ship, to  stop  ;  parata,  a  warding  off,  a  garnishing ;  parato,  pre- 
pared, ready,  prompt,  warded  off  or  parried,  shielded,  defended. 

Apparare,  to  learn ;  apparato,  learned,  prepared ;  apparato, 
preparation,  garnishment. 

Parecchio,  a  preparation  ;  also  equal,  even  [L.par;]  parecchiare, 
to  prepare  ;  pareggiare,  to  make  equal,  to  compare  ;  apparecchiare, 
to  prepare,  to  ornament  or  garnish, to  set  in  order;  appareggiare, 
to  put  in  competition,  to  match,  to  equal. 

Comparare,  to  compare. 

Disparare,  to  forget ;  disparare,  sparare,  to  unfurnish,  disgar- 
nish,  to  make  unready,  to  disbowel,  to  separate,  disjoin,  unpair  ; 
to  discharge,  as  artillery. 


Imparare,  to  learn. 

Riparare,  to  repair,  to  restore  to  the  first  state  ;  to  repair,  or 
resort  to,  or  have  access  to  ;  to  parry,  or  ward  off;  riparo,  repa- 
ration, a  fort,  a  bank,  fence,  mound,  remedy,  shelter. 


SPANISH. 

Parar,  to  prepare ;  to  stop,  detain,  prevent ;  to  end ;  to 
treat  or  use  ill ;  to  stake  at  cards ;  to  point  out  the  game,  as 
pointers. 

Parada,  a  halt  or  stopping,  end,  pause ;  a  fold  for  cattle  ;  a 
relay,  as  of  horses  ;  a  dam  or  bank  ;  a  stake  or  bet ;  a  parade,  or 
a  place  where  troops  are  assembled  to  exercise  ;  parada,  remiss, 
careless,  unemployed. 

Par,  a  pair;  a  peer;  afterbirth;  the  handle  of  a  bell. 

Aparar,  to  stretch  out  the  hands  or  skirts  of  a  garment  for 
receiving  any  thing  ;  to  dig  and  heap  earth  round  plants  ;  to  close 
the  upper  and  hind  quarter  of  a  shoe  to  the  sole  ;  to  couple  male 
and  female  animals  ;  to  dub,  as  a  ship. 

Aparador,  a  sideboard,  a  dresser  in  a  kitchen,  a  workshop,  a 
wardrobe  ;  aparato,  preparation,  pomp,  show. 

Aparear,  to  match ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  another,  [pair.] 

Aparejo,  preparation,  harness,  sizing  of  a  piece  of  linen  or 
board  on  which  something  is  to  be  painted ;  tackle,  rigging  em- 
ployed on  board  of  a  ship.     [Apparel,  parrel.'] 

Comparar,  to  compare. 

Desparejar,  to  make  unequal. 

Disparar,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Ampdrar,  to  shelter ;  to  protect.  [Aragon,  to  sequester,  as 
goods.] 

Emparedar,  to  confine  or  shut  up. 

Reparar,  to  repair ;  to  observe  carefully,  to  consider ;  to  mend 
or  correct;  to  suspend  or  detain;  to  guard,  defend,  protect;  to 
regain  strength,  or  recover  from  sickness ;  to  right  the  helm. 

Separar,  to  separate. 


PORTUGUESE. 

Parar,  v.  i.  to  stop,  to  cease  to  go  forward  ;  to  confine  upon,  to 
meet  at  the  end,  to  touch,  to  be  bounded  ;  to  tend,  to  drive  at 
something,  to  aim  at,  to  come  to ;  to  imply,  involve,  or  comprise  : 
"  Nao  posso  parar  coin  fome,"  I  can  not  bear  hunger.  "  Ninguem 
pode  aqui  parar,"  Nobody  can  live  or  stay  here.      [Eng.  bear.] 

Parar,  v.  t.  to  stop,  to  hinder  from  proceed'  ng ;  to  parry  or 
ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  with  regard  to  inclination  or  morals ; 
to  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wager.  Parada,  a  stopping,  or  place  of  stop- 
ping ;  a  bet  or  wager. 

Amparar,  to  protect,  shelter,  defend,  abet. 

Comparar,  to  compare  ;  comprar,  to  buy,  to  procure. 

Aparar,  to  pare,  as  an  apple ;  to  mend  or  make  a  pen ;  to 
parry  a  blow. 

Aparclhar,  to  prepare,  to  fit,  to  cut  out  or  rough  hew ;  aparelho, 
tackle  in  a  ship  for  hoisting  things,  Eng.  a  parrel. 

Disparar,  to  shoot,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Reparar,  to  repair  ;  to  parry  in  fencing  ;  to  advert ;  to  observe  ; 
to  make  amends  ;  to  retrieve  ;  to  recover ;  to  recruit ;  to  shelter  ; 
reparo,  in  fortification,  defense. 

FRENCH. 

Rarer,  to  deck,  adorn,  trim,  set  off,  embellish  ;  to  parry  or  ward 
off.  "  Parer  des  cuirs,"  to  dress  leather;  "  Parer  le  pied  dun 
cheval,"  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof. 

Parer,  v.  i.  to  stop;  par  esse,  idleness. 

Pari,  a  lay,  bet,  or  wager ;  parier,  to  bet  or  lay  a  wager. 

Appareil,  preparation,  furniture,  train,  retinue,  [Eng.  apparel.] 
Apparaux,  tackle,  sails  and  rigging,  [Eng.  parrel.] 

Pair,  a  peer,  an  equal ;  paire,  a  pair  ;  apparier,  to  pair,  to  match 

S'emparer,  to  seize,  to  invade. 

Reparer,  to  repair. 

Separer,  to  separate. 

ARMORIC. 

Para,  to  dress,  to  trim,  to  stop,  to  parry,  to  prepare. 


Uberayu,  to  put  in  order,  to  adjust,  to  mow  or  reap,  to  cut, 
dress,  as  the  hair.     This  word  has  the  common  prefix  u 
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PERSIC. 
^j»Xjjj  poridan,  to  cut  off. 

WELSH. 

Par,  something  contiguous,  or  that  is  in  continuity ;  a  state  of 
readiness  or  preparedness  ;  a.  pair  or  couple  ;  a  fellow,  match. 
Pd.r,  a  cause  ;  the  essence,  germ,  or  seed  of  a  thing ;  a  spear. 
Para,  to  continue,  to  endure,  to  persevere 
Parad,  a  causing  ;  parai,  that  causes  to  be. 

prepared,  ready  ;  parodi,  to  prepare. 


That  all  the  foregoing  words  in  the  present  European  lan- 
guages [and  several  others  might  have  been  added]  are  formed 
from  one  stock  or  radix,  coinciding  with  the  Latin  paro,  is  a  fact 
that  admits  of  no  question.  The  only  doubt  respecting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  whole  preceding  statement,  is,  whether  the  Latin 
paro  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Oriental  ^3  ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  point,  I  should  suppose  the  evidence  to  be  convincing. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Oriental  verbs 
K"0,  ~i"0,  "CP,  and  "OS,  are  all  formed  from  one  primitive  radix. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  English  bear  comprehends  both  the  Latin 
fero  and  pario,  and  the  latter  corresponds  nearly  with  ITlS  and 

Eth.  (££P  fori,  to  bear. 

But  admitting  only  what  is  certain,  that  all  the  foregoing 
European  words  are  from  one  radix,  we  are  then  to  seek  for  a 
primary  meaning  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  following 
significations  ;  Lat.  to  prepare;  Ital.  to  adorn,  to  parry,  to  stop, 
to  defend,  to  repair,  to  learn;  Span,  to  prepare,  to  stop,  to  lay  or 
stake  as  a  wager,  a.  pair  or  couple  ;  Port,  to  stop,  to  confine  upon 
or  be  contiguous,  to  drive  or  aim  at,  to  parry,  to  pare;  Fr.  to 
deck,  to  parry,  to  stop,  to  pare;  Arm.  to  dress,  to  prepare,  to 
parry;  Russ.  to  adjust,  to  dress,  to  mow  or  reap;  Welsh,  pre- 
paredness, contiguity,  a  pair,  a  cause,  to  continue  or  endure; 
and  several  other  significations. 

The  various  significations  result  from  throwing,  sending,  driv- 
ing. To  separate  or  remove  is  to  drive  or  force  apart ;  hence  to 
parry,  and  hence  to  defend.  Separation  implies  extension,  a 
drawing  out  in  length  or  time;  hence  the  Portuguese  senses  of 
confining  upon,  reaching  to  the  limit.  This  gives  the  sense  of 
par,  equal,  that  is,  of  the  same  extent ;  and  hence  coming  to,  and 
suiting,  as  in  Latin  eonvenio. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  word  par,  equal,  to 
belong  to  this  family,  as  in  the  Welsh,  we  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Shemitic  -|jn>  to  join,  or  fit  together,  to  asso- 
ciate, whence  as  a  noun,  an  associate,  is  formed  from  the  same 
root,  or  &4~0  ;  for  in  the  Saxon  we  find  not  only  f era,  but  gefera, 
a  companion,  fellow,  or  peer;  gefera  answering  precisely  to  the 
Oriental  word. 

The  sense  of  betting  is  from  throwing  down,  as  we  say,  to  Lay 
a  wager.  The  sense  of  stopping  is  from  setting,  fixing,  or  from 
parrying.  The  sense  of  adorning  is  from  putting  on,  which  is 
from  sending,  or  from  extension,  enlargement,  as  we  say,  to  set 
off,  and  hence  it  is  allied  to  the  sense  of  show,  display,  parade. 
Preparation  is  from  producing,  bringing  forward,  or  adjusting, 
making  right;  and  often  implies  advancing,  like  ready,  prompt ; 
and  the  latter  word,  prompt,  from  promo,  to  bring  forth,  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  words  derived  from  paro. 

The  senses  of  cutting  off,  paring,  and  the  like,  require  no 
explanation. 

The  Italian  disparare,  and  the  Spanisn  and  Portuguese  dis- 
parar,  to  discharge  fire-arms,  present  the  original  sense  of  the 
root,  to  send  or  drive.  This  sense  gives  that  of  the  Welsh  par,  a 
spear,  as  well  as  a  cause,  or  that  which  impels.  A  spear  is  a 
shoot,  from  the  sense  of  thrusting ;  and  our  word  spear  is  proba- 
bly formed  from  the  root  of  bar,  and  Welsh  ber,  a  spit,  a  pike 
a  lance,  a  spear,  Lat.  veru.  Now,  in  Chaldee,  a  bar  is  K"OS, 
from  123>,  to  pass ;  a  verb  which  is  probably  of  the  same  family 
with  K"Q.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  in  Italian,  bar  is 
written  both  barra  and  sbarra. 

It  is  observed  above  that  8*0  is  the  English  bear  and  the  Latin 
pario  ;  but  pario  would  seem  to  be  the  Hebrew  i"J"lG  parah,  to  be 
fruitful,  to  bear  fruit,  applied  to  plants  and  animals.  But  this 
word  seems  to  denote  producing  in  general,  rather  than  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  bear 
in  English,  as  well  as  in  Saxon,  expresses  the  sense  of  both  pario 


and  fero  in  Latin.  The  Latin  fero,  and  the  Greek  <pe(jc->,  signify 
both  to  carry  and  to  produce,  as  young  or  fruit.  Pario  does  not. 
So  in  the  Gothic,  bairan  is  to  carry,  gabairan  is  to  carry  and  to 
produce  young.  In  German,  fuhren  is  to  carry,  and  gebaren,  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear  a  child.  In  Dutch,  beuren  is  to  lift ;  voeren, 
to  carry  ;  and  baaren,  to  bring  forth,  as  children  ;  to  bear,  to  be- 
get, to  cause.  Danish,  barer,  to  carry,  to  support,  and  to  yield 
or  produce.  Sw.  bar  a,  to  carry;  bam,  a  son.  Irish  beirim,  to 
bear  or  bring  forth,  and  to  tell  or  relate,  like  the  Latin  fero, 
whence  Fr.  parler,  to  speak. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  bear,  and  the  Saxon  from 
which  we  have  received  it,  and  the  Gothic  and  the  Danish  cor- 
responding words  unite,  in  the  same  orthography,  the  senses 
of  two  words  of  different  orthography  in  other  languages.  I 
have  found  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is,  there- 
fore, solid  ground  to  believe  that  all  these  words  are  from  one 
primitive  root ;  the  different  modes  of  writing  the  word,  and  the 
several  appropriations,  having  originated  in  different  families  of 
the  great  races  of  men,  before  languages  were  reduced  to  writing ; 
and  when  they  came  to  be  written,  each  word  was  written 
according  to  its  usual  pronunciation,  and  defined  according  to 
its  use  in  each  family.  And  by  the  intermixture  of  tribes,  two 
or  three  derivatives  of  the  same  stock  might  have  become  a 
part  of  the  same  national  language.  Unquestionably  the  Greek 
(ftgai,  and  tpoQew,  are  branches  of  the  same  stock. 

We  have,  in  the  modern  languages,  decisive  evidence  that 
different  verbs  may  have,  and  in  fact  have,  a  common  radix. 
Thus,  in  English,  list  and  lust  are  different  modes  of  writing  the 
same  word  ;  both  are  united  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects.  So, 
in  Latin,  libet  and  Ivbet;  and  similar  instances  I  have  found  in 
almost  every  language  which  I  have  examined. 

The  Latin  pareo,  to  appear,  to  come  to  light,  if  not  a  compound 
word,  may  be  of  this  family.  Paries,  a  wall,  if  primarily  a  par- 
tition wall,  is  of  the  same  stock.  Per  belongs  to  this  family,  as 
its  signification  \spassing.  The  Sax.  faran,  to  fare,  Gr.  nvcsvufiai, 
seems  to  be  from  one  branch  of  this  stock,  probably  *C3>.  See 
the  word  Pass,  in  the  Dictionary,  in  the  derivative  senses  of 
which  there  are  some  resemblances  to  those  of  K"0. 


1£D  Mar- 

This  verb,  says  Lowth,  means  to  cover,  to  cover  sin,  and  so  to 
expiate  ;  and  it  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  breaking  or  dissolv- 
ing a  covenant,  though  that  notion  occurs  so  often  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  can  it  be  forced  into  this  sense,  but  by  a  great  deal  of 
far-fetched  reasoning.  See  Isaiah  xxviii.  18.  Lowth  on  Isaiah, 
Prelim.  Diss. 

15!D,  says  Castell,  "texuit,  operuit,  Anglice,  to  cover  ;  per  me- 
tathesin,  xqvmm,  xyvyi],  peculiariter  bitumine,  sive  glutinosa 
aliqua  materia  obduxit;  picavit."     Gen.  vi.  14. 

Parkhurst  gives  to  this  verb  the  sense  of  covering  or  over- 
spreading, as  primary,  and  deduces  from  it  the  Greek  y.ovitiw, 
and  English  cover  and  coffer.  He,  however,  admits,  that,  in 
Isaiah  xxviii.  18,  it  signifies  to  annul,  as  a  covenant.  He  also 
considers  the  sense  of  atonement  or  expiation  to  be  radically  that 
of  covering. 

Gesenius  agrees  with  the  English  lexicographers,  in  assigning 
to  this  verb  the  primary  sense  of  covering  or  overlaying,  as  in 
Gen.  vi.  14.  He  admits  that  this  woid  has  the  sense,  in  Isaiah 
xxviii.  18,  of  blotting  out,  obliterating.  But  he  gives  to  it  the 
sense  of  forgiving,  in  some  passages,  in  which  our  version  has 
that  of  purging  away.  Ps.  lxv.  3,  and  lxxix.  9.  In  these  pas- 
sages, Castell  renders  the  word,  to  be  merciful  or  propitious. 

In  all  these  authors  there  is,  I  conceive,  a  radical  mistake,  in 
supposing  the  primary  sense  to  be  to  cover,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  this  Hebrew  word  is  the  English  verb  to  cover.  A  still 
greater  mistake  is  in  the  supposition  of  Castell  and  Parkhurst, 
that  this,  by  a  metathesis,  gives  the  Greek  xovmm. 

The  English  word  cover  comes  to  us  through  the  French  cou- 
vrir,  from  the  Italian  coprire,a.  contraction  of  the  Latin  co-operio, 
whence  co-opcrtus,  Italian  coperto,  covered,  Eng.  covert*  The 
Latin  aperio  is  to  open,  and  operio  is  to  cover,  both  from  park  or 
one  of  the  roots  in  Br,  which  has  just  been  explained.  The  root 
in  these  words  is  per  or  par,  and  the  sense  is  varied  by  prefixes  ; 
perhaps  ad-pario  or  ab-pario  and  ob-pario.     Now,  cover  can  have 
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no  connection  with  IBS,  unless  this  latter  word  is  a  compound, 
with  5  for  a  prefix.  This  may  be  the  fact,  but  the  connection, 
even  in  that  case,  is  very  remote. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  gain  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
primary  sense  of  IBS  from  the  cognate  languages. 

Chaldee,  1S5,  to  deny,  to  reject.     Prov.  xxx.  9. 

2.  To  wipe  ;  "  She  eateth  and  wipeth  her  mouth."  Prov.  xxx. 
20. 

3.  To  wash  or  cleanse.     Matth.  xxvii.  24.  Castell. 
Syriac,  -aa  kefar,  to  deny.     Gen.  xviii.  15.     Luke  xii.  9. 

2.  To  wipe,  to  wipe  away,  to  annul,  to  abolish.  Prov.  xxx. 
20.  Is.  xxviii.  18.  Castell. 

Arabic,  y*^—*  kafara,  to  deny  ;  to  disbelieve  ;  to  be  an  infidel ; 
to  be  impious;  to  blaspheme.  Acts  iii.  13,  14.  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  5. 
Jude  15. 

2.  To  cover;  to  conceal. 

3.  To  expiate ;  to  make  expiation  for  one,  and  free  him  from 
crime.  Castell. 

Now,  the  senses  of  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  deny,  to 
reject,  to  annul,  to  wipe,  wash,  or  to  cleanse  by  these  acts,  can  not 
be  deduced  from  covering. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  has  the  sense  of  covering,  as  the  ark,  with 
bitumen  or  pitch,  in  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  that  is,  to  smear,  or  pay  over, 
as  our  seamen  now  express  it.  But  it  should  be  considered  that 
the  sense  of  covering  is  rarely  or  never  primary;  it  is  usually 
from  the  sense  of  putting  on,  which  is  from  the  sense  of  throwing 
or  pressing,  or  it  is  from  overspreading,  which  is  a  spreading, 
st?  etching,  or  throwing  over  ;  hence  the  derivative  senses  of  cov- 
ering and  hiding.  These  latter  senses  are  sometimes  derived 
from  others ;  but  these  are  the  most  general.  And  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Genesis,  the  literal  sense  is  probably  to  put  on,  or  to  rub 
or  spread  over,  a  sense  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  Prov.  xxx.  20,  though  differently  applied;  or  what  is 
more  probable,  the  verb,  in  Gen.  vi.  14,  is  from  the  noun,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  substance  used ;  as  we  should  say,  to  pitch 
with  pitch. 

The  real  original  sense  of  this  Shemitic  verb  is  to  remove,  to 
separate,  by  thrusting  away  or  driving  off.  Hence  its  application, 
in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  denial,  the  rejection  of 
God  or  truth.  To  deny  or  reject  is  to  thrust  away.  Hence  from 
the  Arabic  caffer,  an  infidel,  one  who  denies  and  rejects  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  ;  hence  Caffraria,  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
the  country  of  infidels  ;  so  called  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
just  as  the  Christians  gave  the  name  of  pagans  to  the  inhabitants 
of  villages  [pagus]  who  rejected  the  Christian  religion. 

This  signification  explains  the  Hebrew  uses  of  this  word. 
Its  literal  sense  is  applied  to  the  cleansing  or  purification  of 
sacred  things,  as  the  altar.  Lev.  xvi.  18  In  a  spiritual  sense, 
to  the  purification  of  the  soul,  a  type  of  the  purification  by  the 
blood  of  Christ;  hence  it  is  rendered  atonement,  or  expiation. 
Hence,  probably,  the  sense  of  appeasing,  Gen.  xxxii.  21,  Prov. 
xvi.  14,  though  this  may  be  from  removing  or  smoothing. 

The  sense  of  forgiveness  is  from  thrusting  away  or  giving  back, 
precisely  as  in  the  modern  languages ;  Lat.  remitto,  to  send  back  or 
away  ;  forgive,  to  give  back  or  away ;  pardon,  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  has  a  like  sense,  which  is  more  clearly  exhibited  by 
the  Dutch  vergeeven,  German  vergeben ;  ver  being  the  English 
far,  to  give  far,  to  give  away ;  hence  to  reject,  and  remember  no 
more.  The  sense  of  give,  and  of  the  French  donner,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  IBS-  To  give  is  to  send,  to  cause  to  pass;  and 
so  of  donner. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  some  moment,  whether  the  opinion  that 
"\ttO  is  the  same  as  the  English  cover,  has  not  inclined  lexicog- 
raphers and  commentators  to  render  it  by  this  word,  in  several 
passages,  where  the  true  sense  is  to  forgive,  or  to  purify  by 
cleansing  from  sin. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interpretation  given  above  will  fully 
disprove  Lowth's  assertion,  that  this  word  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  breaking  or  annulling  a  covenant.  So  confident  is  the 
learned  bishop  on  this  point,  that  he  ventures  to  call  in  question 
the  reading,  Isaiah  xxviii.  18,  and  to  suppose  the  true  word  to 
be  13ti,  from  "n&,  to  break.  Witfi  respect  to  the  reading,  I  shall 
offer  no  opinion ;  but  if  the,  present  reading  is  correct,  I  am 
confident  that  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  better  fitted  to 
express  the  sense.  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  wiped 
aioay,  abolistied,  or,  as  in  the  version,  annulled.  And  so  is  the 
rendering  in  the  Syriac. 


If  155  is  a  compound  word,  and  the  first  letter  a  prefix,  it  may 

be  from  the  same  root  as  the  Arabic  JLc  gafara,  whose  signifi- 
cation is  to  cover.  But  the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw  or  put  on. 
It  signifies,  also,  to  forgive ;  but  to  forgive  is  to  send  back  or 
away,  remitto,  and  not  to  cover.  And  I  apprehend  that  for  want 
of  knowing  the  primary  sense  of  such  verbs,  the  word  cover  has 
been  often  substituted  for  forgive,  in  the  translating  of  this  verb. 


*y2  leal  or  kol. 

No.  1.  Heb.  bl5,  bj5,  to  hold,  to  contain ;  Sw.  holla,  bibi,  to 
hold,  to  sustain,  to  maintain,  to  comprehend. 

Ch.  b"12>  to  measure  ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  contents,  or  to 
stretch,  and  comprehend  the  whole. 

Pah.     To  feed,  to  nourish.     See  b-8- 

Deriv.  A  measure;  also  custom,  rite,  manner ;  probably  from 
holding  or  continued  practice. 

Syr.     In  Aph.  to  measure.     Deriv.     A  measure. 

Eth.  ft® A,  to  follow;  to  go  behind;  Gr.  axoHovbita ;  that  is, 
to  hold  to,  or  to  press  after. 

Deriv.  The  hinder  part ;  the  poop  of  a  ship ;  behind.  French  cul. 

No.  2.  Heb.  b?3>  to  finish;  to  complete;  to  make  perfect. 
Gr.   y.aiog. 

bS,  all;  the  whole;  Gr.  6Xog,  Eng.  all,  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
letter;  but  in  Welsh  holl,  or  oil;  and  in  Saxon  al,  ml,  and  geall. 

Ch.  bj?5,  to  crown ;  to  adorn. 

Pih.     To  perfect;  to  complete  ;  to  comprehend;  to  embrace. 

Deriv.     Comprehending;  universality;  a  general  rule,  &c. 

Syr.  ^>_\o,  to  crown.     Deriv.    A  crown  ;  all;  everyone. 

Sam.  ZZii,  as  the  Chaldee. 

Eth.  TlAA,  the  same ;  also,  to  cover. 

Ar.  J-S  katta,  to  be  weary  or  dull ;  to  be  languid ;  to  tire ; 
also,  to  crown  ;  to  shine.     Deriv.     All ;  dullness  ;  heaviness. 

No.  3.  Heb.  ab5,  to  hold;  to  restrain;  to  shut  or  confine;  to 
check ;  Gr.  xmivm  •  Sw.  hall  a. 

Deriv.     A  place  of  confinement;  Lat.  caula,. 

Ch.  sbS>  nb5,  "'bS,  to  hold;  to  restrain;  also,  to  trust;  to  con- 
fide in,  or  rely  on ;  to  hope.  (See  No.  6.)  Also,  to  finish ;  to 
perfect ;  also,  to  consume  ;  to  cause  to  fail. 

In  Aph.  To  call;  to  cry  out;  to  thunder;  Gr.  xaltai ;  Lat. 
calo  ;  W.  galw ;  Eng.  to  call;  Lat.  gallus,  from  crowing. 

Syr.  ^O,  to  hold ;  to  restrain  ;  to  forbid ;  to  deny. 

Deriv.- all;  a  cork,  bar,  or  bolt. 

Sam.  /f-ZiS,  to  hold,  or  restrain. 

Eth.  TlAo,  to  hold,  restrain,  or  prohibit. 

Deriv.     Lat.  alius ;  a  fellow,  or  companion. 

Ar.  ^£^5  kala,  to  keep ;  to  preserve ;  to  turn  the  face  toward 
a  thing  and  look  repeatedly.  So  in  English,  to  behold.  Also,  to 
come  to  the  end,  as  of  life  ;  also,  to  feed,  to  devour  food  ;  also,  to 
abound  in  pasture  ;  also,  to  hinder,  or  detain  ;  also,  to  look  atten- 
tively ;  also,  to  sprout ;  also,  to  take  upon  a  pledge,  or  upon 
trust;  supra,  Chaldee.     (See  No.  6.) 

No.  4.  Heb.  nb5,  to  finish;  to  consume;  to  bring  to  naught, 
to  waste  ;  to  fail.     (See  No.  8.) 

No.  5.  Ch.  bSt*,  to  eat ;  to  consume  ;  also,  to  take  ;  to  hold  ;  to 
contain.  In  Aph.  to  feed  ;  to  give  food ;  also,  to  call ;  to  thunder ; 
to  roar,  or  bellow  ;  also,  to  publish  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  defame. 

Heb.  to  eat ;  to  consume. 

Sam.  ZiS/f-,  to  eat. 

Syr.  ^oj,  to  publish  ;  to  divulge,  as  a  crime  ;  to  accuse. 

Eth.  ATlA,  to  suffice ;  as  we  say,  it  is  well,  Lat.  valeo  ;  also,  to 
be  or  exist ;  that  is,  to  be  held,  or  to  be  fixed  or  permanent,  to 
continue. 

Ar.  to  eat ;  to  devour ;  to  corrode  ;  Lat.  helluo. 

No.  6.  Ar.  y^—^^  wakala,  to  trust ;  to  commit  to  another  in 
confidence.     (See  No.  3.) 
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Eth.  (DTlA  wakal,  with  a  prefix ;  to  trust,  as  above. 
No.  7.  Heb.  bi"i,  to  be  able ;  to  prevail ;  Lat.  calleo  ;  W.  gallv  ; 
Eng.  could. 
No.  8.  Ch.  idS,  to  digest;  to  consume.     (No.  5.) 

Ar.  J.Xs,  to  collect;  to  tie  ;  to  bind;  to  unite  ;  also,  to  divide, 
impel,  or  compel.  This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
rather  of  this  root ;  to  press ;  to  strain ;  to  urge,  or  impel ;  also, 
to  extend.  These  verbs  are  different  modifications  of  one  radix ; 
and  hence  the  English  hold,  call,  hollow,  heal,  hale ;  the  Latin 
calo,  caulis,  calleo,  callus;  Greek  xo)J.a,  y.alog,  or  xa/LZog;  and  a 
multitude  of  words  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

The  sense  of  holding,  restraining,  forbidding,  hindering,  and 
keeping,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  explanation.  They  are 
from  straining.  To  this  sense  is  nearly  allied  the  sense  of  meas- 
uring, or  ascertaining  what  is  held  or  contained.  That  which  is 
contained  is  all,  the  whole  that  is  comprehended,  from  the  sense 
of  extension. 

The  signification  of  nnishir-g  or  perfecting  seems  in  a  good 
sense,  to  be  from  that  of  soundness ;  a  sense  which  is  from 
stretching  or  strength.  Or  it  may  be  from  coming  to  the  end, 
like  finish  and  achieve,  or  from  shutting,  closing.  And  the  sense 
of  consuming,  wasting,  failing,  may  be  from  bringing  to  an  end. 
In  Latin,  to  consume  is  to  take  all;  and  possibly  this  may  be  the 
sense  of  this  verb.  But  the  Arabic  sense  of  failure  would  seem 
rather  to  be  from  holding,  stopping,  or  coming  to  an  end. 

The  sense  of  eating  may  be  from  consuming,  or  taking  apart ; 
but  from  some  of  the  derivatives  of  No.  5,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  primary  sense  is  to  feed,  to  crowd,  to  stuff;  the  primary  sense 
of  the  root  applied  to  this  particular  act ;  for  under  the  Chaldee 
root  we  find  words  which  signify  the  nut  of  a  species  of  oak,  the 
Gr.  a/vXug,  and  a  collection  or  crowd  of  people,  [Gr.  o/Au?,]  both 
of  which  are  from  collecting  or  pressing  together. 

The  sense  of  seeing  and  looking  is  from  reaching  or  casting  and 
striking,  or  from  holding  or  fixing  the  eyes  on. 

The  sense  of  trusting  seems  also  to  be  that  of  holding  to  or 
resting  on.     The   English  hold  in  behold  is  from  this  root. 

The  sense  of  calling,  roaring,  and  thunder,  is  from  impelling 
the  voice  or  sound  ;  a  pressing,  driving,  or  straining,  applied  to 
sound  ;  like  the  Latin  appello,  from  pello.  Hence  the  sense  of 
publishing,  accusing,  and  defaming. 

The  sense  of  sprouting,  in  the  Arabic,  is  a  shooting  or  pushing 
out,  as  in  other  cases ;  Lat.  caulis. 

The  sense  of  ability,  power,  strength,  in  No.  7,  is  from  strain- 
ing, stretching,  or  holding,  as  in  other  words  of  the  like  sense. 
Hence  Lat.  calleo,  to  be  skilled,  and  to  be  hard,  callus. 

On  this  root  b^  is  probably  formed  b^D)  a  word  differently 
pointed  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  This  word  signifies,  in 
Hebrew,  to  pervert,  to  err,  to  be  foolish  or  infatuated,  to  act 
foolishly. 

In  Chaldee,  to  understand,  know,  or  consider;  to  look  or  be- 
hold; to  cause  to  understand  ;  Rabbinic,  to  be  ignorant;  whence 
its  derivatives,  knowledge,  wisdom,  ignorance.  These  different 
significations  may  result  from  the  different  effects  of  the  prefix 
on  the  original  verb. 

In  Syr.  ^dic  (the  same  word)  signifies  to  be  foolish,  or  mad ; 
to  cause  to  know,  or  to  give  understanding;  to  observe;  to 
search  or  know  thoroughly  ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  understand  ;  to 
discern  or  distinguish ;  also  to  err,  to  sin,  to  be  foolish  or 
perverse. 

In  Sam.  the  same  word  signifies  to  look,  and  to  be  accustomed. 
See  Castell,  col.  2523. 

That  bi!!5  is  formed  on  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix,  is 
obvious  and  certain,  from  the  correspondence  of  significations. 
This  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  to  understand,  or  know ;  to  cause 
to  understand ;  to  be  wise,  or  to  act  wisely  ;  corresponding  with 
the  Ch.  b!3D  above  ;  and  being  a  mere  dialectical  orthography  of 
the  word.  It  signifies,  also,  to  deprive,  strip,  bereave  ;  and  to 
waste,  scatter,  and  destroy ;  also,  to  cast,  as  fruit  or  offspring ; 
also,  to  prosper. 

Ch.  to  understand,  and  Ch.  bbfilD,  to  complete,  to  finish ;  also, 
to  found,  to  lay  the  foundation.     This  is  ^'53  with  115  prefixed. 

Syr.  to  found,  to  finish,  to  adorn. 

Ar.  J  g—>-"  shakala,  to  bind  under  the  belly ;  to  gird ;  to 
bind  the  feet;  to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  form,  or  fashion;  to  be 
dubious,  obscure,  and  intricate ;  to  agree,  suit,  or  answer  to ;  to 


be  like  ;  to  have  a  beautiful  form  ;  to  know,  perceive,  or  compre- 
hend ;  to  hesitate;  to  be  ignorant.  Derivative,  a  shackle.  See 
Castell,  col.  3750. 

To  this  root  Castell  refers  the  English  skill ;  and  it  is  certain 
the  words  correspond  both  in  elements  and  in  sense.  Now,  in 
the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  languages,  the  verbs  corresponding  to 
these  Shemitic  verbs,  signify,  in  Saxon,  scylan,  to  separate,  to 
distinguish;  Icelandic  and  Swedish,  skilia,  to  divide,  separate, 
sever ;  whence  shield,  that  which  separates,  and  hence  defends  ; 
D.  scheelen,  to  differ  ;  schillen,  to  peel,  or  pare  ;  whence  scale  and 
shell.  To  this  root  our  lexicographers  refer  skill.  The  prefix  in 
this  word  would  seem  to  have  the  force  of  a  negative,  like  L.  ex. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  these  words  can  be  formed 
from  a  common  root  ? 

The  sense  of  sin  and  folly  is  probably  from  wandering,  devi- 
ating, as  in  delirium ;  and  this  is  only  a  modification  of  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  b3,  to  stretch  or  extend  ;  that  is,  departure,  sepa- 
ration.    Or  the  13  has,  in  these  senses,  the  force  of  a  negative. 

The  sense  of  knowing,  understanding,  is  usually  or  always 
from  taking,  holding,  or  extending  to;  as  we  say,  I  take  your 
meaning.  In  this  application,  these  words  would  seem  to  be 
directly  from  the  Eth.  and  Ch.  bi"0,  to  be  able ;  the  Latin  calleo, 
to  be  hard,  and  to  know  or  be  well  skilled.  That  this  word  bn5 
is  from  the  same  root  as  bb^,  fc&3,  ubs,  we  know  by  the  Samari- 
tan 2^(H  which  signifies  all,  and  which  is  a  mere  dialectical 
spelling  of  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  b^. 

The  sense  of  depriving  and  wasting,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  from 
separation,  the  sense  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  words ;  but  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  sense  seems  to  imply  throwing,  as  one 
mode  of  parting,  and  this  is  also  the  direct  act  of  founding,  laying 
the  foundation. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Arabic,  new  affinities  are 
disclosed.  The  first  definition  is,  to  bind,  to  gird,  to  shackle,  and 
hence  the  English  word.  The  radical  sense  of  bind  is  to  strain, 
the  sense  of  hvld.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  origin  and  primary 
sense  of  shall,  should;  Saxon  scealan,  to  be  obliged;  that  is,  to 
be  bound  or  constrained.  Hence  we  see  why  the  words  scale, 
shell,  and  shall,  are  all  written  alike  in  Saxon,  sceal ;  for  scale  and 
shell,  are  from  peeling,  or  covering,  binding. 

From  this  verb  the  Saxon  has  scyld,  a  crime,  or  guilt,  Lat. 
scelus,  and  scyld,  a  shield.  The  German  Las  the  same  word  in 
schuld,  guilt,  culpability,  debt;  Dutch,  schuld ;  Danish  skulde, 
should,  and  scyld,  a  debt,  a  fault,  a  crime ;  Sw.  skuld,  the  same. 
This  word  scyld,  skuld,  and  schuld,  is  the  English  should,  the 
preterit  of  the  verb  shall;  and  it  is  the  word  used  in  the  Saxon, 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and 
Swiss  Lord's  Prayer,  to  express  what  is  rendered  in  English 
debts;  forgive  us  our  debts.  Here  we  see  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word  is  to  be  held,  or  bound;  hence,  liable.  The  English 
word  guilt  may  be  from  the  same  root,  without  a  prefix  ;  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  we  observe  the  word  expresses  more  than 
the  English  word  debt,  trespass,  or  offense  ;  it  comprehends  the 
sense  of  fault,  or  sin,  with  that  of  being  held  or  liable  to  answer 
or  to  punishment.  Debt,  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  implies 
the  latter,  but  not  the  former ;  trespass  and  offense  imply  the  sin, 
but  not  the  liability  to  answer.  We  have  no  English  word  that 
includes  both  senses  except  guilt,  and  this  seems  to  be  hardly 
adequate  to  express  the  full  sense  of  scyld. 

To  account  for  the  various  significations  of  the  same  word,  in 
different  languages,  and  often  in  the  same  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  primary  action  expressed  by  the  root ;  and  in 
compound  words  it  is  necessary  to  observe  or  ascertain  the  differ- 
ent effects  produced  on  the  original  word  by  the  prefixes.  Thus 
the  verb  inculpo,  in  Low  Latin,  signifies  to  excuse;  but  some 
modern  writers  use  inculpate  in  a  directly  different  sense ;  that 
is,  to  blame. 

In  like  manner  impartible  has  two  different  significations  ;  that 
may  be  imparted  ;  and  in  law,  not  partible,  or  divisible.  Such  is 
the  fact  also  with  impassionate.  I  am  persuaded  a  vast  number 
of  instances  of  similar  diversities  in  the  application  of  prefixes, 
may  be  found  in  the  Shemitic  languages  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  differences  which  otherwise  seem  utterly  irreconcilable. 

We  find  in  our  mother  tongtfe,  that  the  same  word  signifies  to 
heal  and  to  conceal,  Lat.  celo  ,'^Saxon  hail,  health  ;  hmlan,  he/an, 
to  heal,  to  conceal ;  ge-hailan,  and  ge-helan,  to  heal,  and  to  con- 
ceal ;  Old  English  /tele.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Er.glish  heal  and 
the  Latin  celo  are  the  same  word  differently  applied,  but  from  a 
common  signification,  which  is,  to  make  strong  or  fast,  or  to  hold, 
from  the  sense  of  pressing.     Or  perhaps  the  Latin  celo  may  have 
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this  sense  of  holding,  restraining;  and  heal  may  rather  be  from 
making  perfect.     No.  2,  supra. 

We  may  now  also  see  the  radical  sense  of  holy ;  Saxon  hal  and 
ge-hal,  whole,  sound,  safe  ;  halig,  holy  ;  halgian,  to  hallow.  If 
this  word  contains  the  sense  of  separation,  or  driving  off,  like 
Latin  surer,  as  it  may,  it  is  from  shutting,  confining,  or  restrain- 
ing intercourse.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  primary  sense 
of  holy  is  sound,  entire,  coinciding  with  the  radical  sense  of  heal. 


CLOD,   LAUDO,   CLAUDO 

In  Welsh,  clod  is  praise,  from  Hod,  a  forcible  utterance.  This 
is  the  English  loud,  and  Lat.  laudo,  which,  with  a  prefix,  becomes 
plaudo.  In  Welsh,  llodi  signifies  to  reach  out,  to  crave,  from 
the  radical  sense  of  Hod,  to  thrust  out  or  extend  ;  but  according 
to  Owen,  llodi  is  from  llmod,  which  signifies  a  shooting  out,  or  a 
going  onward,  productiveness,  a  lad;  and  as  an  adjective,  tending 
forward,  craving,  lewd ;  llodig,  craving,  brimming ;  llodincb, 
lewdness.  Now,  beyond  all  question,  these  words  are  the  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan  "ib11,  to  beget;  to  bring 
forth  ;  to  cause  to  be  born  ;  and  as  a  noun,  a  child  of  either  sex, 
a  lad.     The  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  use  vau  or  waw,  where  the 

Hebrews  use  yod.     The  Arabic  corresponding  word  is  !>>!«  wa- 

lada,  the  Ethiopic  (Dl\X  walada,  to  beget,  to  bring  forth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  Greek,  the  verb  xXsiio,  a  contraction 
of  xXsiSuia,  signifies  to  praise,  to  celebrate.  Here  we  have  pre- 
cisely the  Welsh  Hod  above,  corresponding  with  the  Latin  laudo 
and  plaudo.  But  the  same  Greek  word  yJ.tivo,  xXtSoia,  signifies  to 
shut  or  make  fast.  This  is  the  Latin  cludo,  claudo.  The  Saxons 
used  h  for  the  Greek  y.  and  the  Latin  c;  and  with  these  words 
accords  the  Saxon  Mid,  a  cover;  English,  a  lid;  that  which 
shuts  or  makes  fast.  That  these  words  are  all  from  one  root,  is 
a  fact  apparent  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt;  nor  is  there  the 
least  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  affinity,  for  the  radical  sense, 
to  reach  forward,  to  thrust,  to  strain,  solves  the  whole  mystery. 
To  thrust,  gives  the  sense  of  begetting  and  producing ;  to  strain 
or  throw  out  the  voice,  gives  the  sense  of  praise  ;  and  to  thrust 
or  press  together,  gives  the  sense  of  closing  and  making  fast.  In 
this  manner,  words,  which  at  first  view  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nection, will,  when  pursued  through  different  languages,  assimi- 
late and  unite,  not  only  without  forced  analogies,  but  in  defiance 
of  all  preconceived  opinions ;  and  the  reluctant  mind  is  at  last 
compelled  to  admit  their  identity. 

There  is  another  set  of  words  whose  derivation  from  the  same 
root  is  very  certain,  though  perhaps  less  odvious.  These  are  the 
Danish  stutter,  to  shut,  close,  conclude,  finish,  determine  ;  stutter, 
a  key-keeper,  a  jailer ;  Swedish  sluta,  claudere,  obserare,  to  shut, 
or  shut  up,  or  end  ;  slott,  a  castle ;  D.  sleutel,  a  key  ;  slot,  a  lock, 
a  castle,  a  conclusion ;  sluiten,  to  shut,  lock,  close,  stop,  con- 
clude ;  G.  scliloss,  a  lock  ;  srhliesscn,  to  close,  conclude,  finish, 
fetter,  shackle;  schleuse,  a  sluice;  D.  sluis,  id.  Eng.  sluice,  that 
is,  which  shuts  or  fastens  ;  Low  Latin,  excl-usa.  See  Spelman's 
Glossary.  These  words  are  unequivocally  formed  from  the  root 
of  claudo,  clausi,  by  the  prefix  s,  just  as  the  Welsh  yslac,  slack, 
loose,  is  formed  on  llac,  and  yspeiliaw  on  yspail,  spoil,  and  this 
on  the  root  of  peel.  We  observe  all  the  Teutonic  dialects  use 
the  dental  t,  as  the  final  radical,  except  the  German.  The  Latins 
use  both  the  dental  and  a  sibilant,  claudo,  clUusi,  clausus. 

If  the  Danish  lyd,  sound,  Sw.  lyda,  to  sound,  is  the  same  word 
as  English  loud,  these  words  belong  to  this  family. 


CRADLE. 

Another  example.  The  English  word  cradle,  Saxon  cradel,  is 
in  Welsh  cryd,  a  rocking,  a  shaking,  a  cradle.  In  Welsh,  the 
verbs  crydu,  crydiaw,  crydian,  signify  to  shake,  to  tremble. 
These  correspond  to  the  Irish  creatham,  to  shake  ;  Greek  y.oaS,w>, 
to  shake,  to  swing.  The  Welsh  verbs  are  by  Owen  deduced 
from  rhyd,  which  signifies  a  moving.  Now  13>"]>  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Ethiopic,  signifies  to  shake  or  tremble.     The  same 

word  in  Arabic,  <X^,,  signifies  to  thunder ;  to  impress  terror ;  to 
tremble  ;  to  shake.  "This  coincides  with  the  Latin  rudo,  to  roar, 
to  bray  :  and  we  know  from  the  voice  of  the  ass,  that  roughness 
or  shaking  is  an  ingredient  in  the  sense  of  this  word.  We  know 
it  also  from  rudis,  one  of  the  affinities  of  rudo.     There  is  also  in 


move  one  way  and  the  other;  to  tremble  ;  to  shake  In  Hebrew 
Tin  signifies  to  tremble  or  shake,  and  to  palpilite  ;  in  Syriac 
and  Eth.  to  rub  or  scrape.  This  connects  the  word  directly  with 
cradle,  through  the  Hebrew ;  and  through  the  Syri.-c,  with  the 
Latin  rudo.  Here  again  we  find  the  sense  of  roughness  or 
grating.  Then  turning  to  the  Welsh,  we  find  grydiuw,  which 
signifies  to  utter  a  rough  sound  ;  to  shout,  whoop,  or  scream  ; 
grydwst,  a  murmur,  from  gryd,  a  shout,  or  whoop,  and  this  from 
rhyd,  the  word  above  mentioned  ;  so  that  crydu,  to  shake,  whence 
cradle,  is  from  the  same  root  as  grydiuw,  to  shout,  and  this  is  the 
Italian  gridare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gritar  ;  Saxon  gra.dun ;  Swedish 
grata;  Danish  grader  ;  Dutch  kryten  ;  German  greiten.  This 
word  in  French  is  contracted,  by  the  omission  of  the  last  radical, 
into  crier  for  crider ;  whence,  probably,  we  have  cry,  W.  cri. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  sense  of  cry  is  to  utter  a  rough  sound  ; 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  braying  of  the  ass,  with  shaking, 
trembling,  and  with  roaring,  murmuring,  and  thunder.  The 
connection,  in  this  example,  is  so  marked  as  to  preclude  all  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  identity  of  the  words. 

The  Shemitic  roots  113,  t5*in,  Din,  and  Tip,  all,  in  some  of 
the  languages  of  that  stock,  coincide  in  sense  and  elements  with 
the  English  grate,  French  grattcr ;  and  if  the  first  letter  is  a  pre- 
fix, they  would  seem  to  unite  with  the  Latin  rado.  But  this  is  a 
point  I  would  not  undertake  to  determine. 

One  fact  more.  The  Welsh  cri,  above  mentioned,  signifies  a 
cry ;  and  as  an  adjective,  rough,  raw.  Now,  this  coincides  with 
the  Latin  crudus,  in  sense ;  and  crudus  with  the  Welsh  cryd, 
above  mentioned. 

The  Dan.  brygger,  Eng.  to  brew,  are  probably  connected  with 
break,  with  freckle,  and  with  rough.  So,  under  this  root,  the 
Welsh  grcdiaw,  signifies  to  heat,  scorch,  parch  ;  whence  greidyll, 
a  griddle,  from  gruid,  that  shoots  in  rays  ;  heat,  ardency,  from 
gra,  that  shoots,  or  rises,  as  the  nap  or  frieze  of  cloth.  The  latter 
is  probably  a  contracted  word,  of  the  same  family,  but  not  the 
root,  as  Owen  supposes.  But  the  radical  sense  implies  a  shaking, 
agitation,  and  roughness. 


MEET,   METE,   MEASURE. 

Saxon.  —  MaAan,  to  put,  to  place;  Fr.  mettre,  It.  mettere,  Sp. 
and  Port,  meter,  Lat.  rnitto. 

Maetan,  metan,  to  find,  to  meet,  or  meet  with ;  to  paint ;  to 
dream;  to  -measure,  to  mete,  Lat.  mctior,  metor,  Gr.  utryeu),  ftt- 
rfiuv,  Lat.  mensus,  with  a  casual  n,  that  is,  mesus,  Fr.  mesure. 

Ainetan,  gemetan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure. 

Gemeting,  gemetung,  a  meeting. 

Gemet,  gemete,  fit,  suitable,  Eng.  meet ;  also,  painted  or  pot 
trayed. 

Gcmetegan,  gemetian,  to  moderate;  gemctlic,  moderate,  modest. 

Mete,  measure,  mode,  Lat.  modius,  modus. 

Meter,  measure  in  verse,  meter  [not  metre.'] 

Metere,  an  inventor,  a  painter. 

Maite,  middling,  [mediocris,]  modest,  moderate. 

Mot,  gemot,  a  meeting,  a  council. 

Witena-gemot,  a  council  of  wise  men. 

Motion,  to  meet,  especially  for  debate.     Eng.  to  moot. 

Gothic.  —  Motyan,  gamotyan,  to  meet,  to  find. 

Mota,  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  toll  or  customs. 

Dutch. —  Ontmocten,  to  meet,  to  encounter. 

Meeten,  and  toemecten,  to  measure. 

Mecter,  a  measurer. 

Gemoeten,  to  meet ;  gemoet,  a  meeting. 

German.  —  Mass,  measure,  meter;  masse,  moderation. 

Messen,  vermessen,  to  meusure  ;  messer,  a  measurer. 

Gemass,  measure ;  also,  conformable,  suitable  ;  Eng.  meet,  suit- 
able ;   German  gemassigt,  temperate,  moderate. 

Swedish. — Mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 
[This  is  the  sense  of  finding.) 

Mate,  a  meeting.  o 

Mot,  and  emot,  toward,  against;  as  in  motsta,  to  stand  againpt, 
to  resist. 

Mata,  to  measure ;  matt,  measure,  meter,  mode. 

Muttelig,  moderate,  middling,  frugal,  temperate. 

Malta,  to  be  sufficient,  to  satisfy,  to  cloy. 

Danish.  —  Madcr,  to  meet,  to  convene  ;  mode  or  mode,  a  meet- 
ing;   mod,  contrary,   opposite,  against,    to,  toward,  for,  on,  by. 
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aside,  abreast,  as  in  modsetter,  to  set  against,  to  oppose ;  mod- 
s  ger,  to  say  against,  to  contradict ;  modvind,  a  contrary  wind. 

Moed,  7node.il,  ripe,  mellow,  mature.      [Qu.  Lat.  mitis.] 

Mode,  manner,  fashion.     [Probably  from  the  Latin.] 

Maude,  measure,  form,  style  of  writing,  way,  mode,  manner, 
fashion.  [This  is  the  native  Danish  word  corresponding  to  the 
Lat.  modus.] 

Maadelig,  moderate,  temperate. 

Meet,  enough,  sufficient ;  matter,  to  satisfy,  or  sate,  to  glut. 

From  the  same  root  are  the  G.  mit,  D.  7net,  mede,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
med,  Gr.  iibxu,  signifying  with.. 

By  the  first  signification  of  the  Saxon  matan,  or  metan,  we  find 
that  this  word,  which  is  the  English  meet,  is  also  the  French 
meltre,  and  Lat.  mitto,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  throw  or  send,  to 
put,  to  lay.  Meet  is  only  a  modification  of  the  same  sense,  to 
come  to,  to  fall,  to  reach,  hence  to  find;  as  we  say,  to  fall  on. 

The  sense  of  painting  or  portraying  is  peculiar  to  the  Saxon. 
I  am  not  confident  that  this  sense  is  from  finding  ;  but  we  ob- 
serve that  mttere  is  rendered  an  inventor  and  a  painter.  The 
sense  of  point,  then,  may  be,  to  find  out,  to  devise  or  contrive. 

The  sense  of  dreaming  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Saxon.  The 
sense  may  be  to  devise  or  imagine,  or  it  may  be  to  rove,  as  in 
some  other  words  of  like  signification.  If  so,  this  sense  will 
accord  with  the  Syriac  rio,  infra. 

The  other  significations  present  no  difficulty.  To  meet  is  to 
come  to,  to  reach  in  proceeding  or  in  extending ;  hence  to  find. 
The  primary  sense  of  measure  is  to  extend,  to  stretch  to  the  full 
length  or  size  of  a  thing. 

Meet,  fit,  suitable,  like  par,  peer,  pair,  is  from  extending  or 
reaching  to.  So  suif  is  from  the  Latin  sequor,  through  the 
French,  to  follow,  to  press  or  reach  toward.  See  par,  under  S"Ci 
supra. 

The  English  meet  and  mete  appear  to  be  from  the  Saxon  dia- 
lect, but  moot  from  the  Gothic. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  Saxon  meet  and  mete  are  united  in 
the  same  orthography ;  and  in  the  Dutch  the  orthography  is  not 
very  different ;  onlmoetcn,  gemoeten,  to  meet,  and  meeten,  to 
measure.     Not  so  in  the  other  languages. 

In  German,  mass  is  measure,  and  messen,  to  measure  ;  but  the 
sense  of  meet  does  not  occur.  Yet  that  mass  is  the  same  word  as 
meet,  fit,  varied  only  in  dialect,  appears  from  this,  that  gemass, 
with  a  prefix,  is  suitable,  answering  to  the  English  meet. 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  words  follow  the  Gothic  orthography  ; 
Swedish  mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to  happen.  These 
significations  give  the  sense  of  finding,  and  are  closely  allied  to 

the  senses  of  the  Arabic  verb  ,X*>  madda,  infra. 

The  Danish  verb  is  modcr,  to  meet;  but  in  both  the  Swedish 
and  Danish,  the  sense  of  measure  is  expressed  by  a  different 
orthography.  Sw.  mata,  to  measure  ;  matt,  measure ;  Dan. 
maade,  measure,  mode.     In  these  two  languages  we  find  also  the 

sense  of  sufficiency,  and  to  satisfy.  See  infra,  the  Ar.  d\^  and 
Heb.  and  Ch.  !*2fr. 

But  in  these  Gothic  dialects,  there  is  one  application  of  'meet- 
ing, which  deserves  more  particular  notice.  In  Swedish,  mot 
and  emot  is  a  preposition  of  the  same  signification  as  the  English 
against.  It  is  rendered  toward,  against.  So  in  Danish,  mod  is 
contrary,  opposite,  against,  to,  toward,  by,  aside,  abreast.  This 
preposition  is  the  simple  verb,  without  any  addition  of  letters, 
prefix  or  suffix.  We  hence  learn  that  the  sense  of  such  prepo- 
sitions is  a  meeting  or  coming  to,  which  gives  the  sense  of  to  or 
toward ;  but  when  one  meets  another  in  front,  it  gives  the  sense 
of  opposition,  or  contrary  direction.  This  coming  to  or  meeting 
may  be  for  a  friendly  purpose,  and  hence  in  one's  favor,  like  for 
in  English.  Thus  in  Danish,  "  Guds  godhed  mod  os,"  God's 
goodness  or  mercy  totcard  us.  In  other  cases,  mod  signifies 
against,  and  implies  counteraction  or  opposition  ;  as  modgift,  an 
antidote  ;  modgang,  adversity.  So  for,  in  English,  signifies  to- 
ward, or  in  favor  of;  and  also  opposition  and  negation,  as  in 
forbid.  " 

In  the  Danish  we  find  moed,  moden,  ripe,  mature.  We  shall 
see  this  sense  in  the  Chaldee  (StsS  The  sense  is,  to  reach,  ex- 
tend, or  come  to. 

The  Latin  modus  is  from  this  root,  and,  by  its  orthography,  it 
seems  to  have  been  received  from  the  Gothic  race.  The  sense  is 
measure,  limit,  from  extending,  or  comprehending.     This,  then, 


becomes  the  radix  of  many  words  which  express  limitation  or 
restraint,  as  moderate,  modest,  modify ;  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  radical  verb. 

This  leads  us  a  step  further.  In  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  other 
northern  languages,  7nod,  moed,  signifies  mind,  courage,  spirit, 
anger,  whence  English  moody.  The  primary  sense  is  an  ad- 
vancing or  rushing  forward,  which  expresses  mind,  or  intention  ; 
that  is,  a  setting  or  stretching  forward,  and  also  spirit,  anima- 
tion, heat,  and,  lastly,  anger.  So  the  Latin  animus  gives  rise  to 
animosity;  and  the  Greek  uivog,  mind,  signifies  also  strength, 
force,  vehemence,  and  anger.  Mania  is  from  the  same  radical 
sense. 

Let  us  now  connect  this  root,  or  these  roots,  with  the  Shemitic 
languages. 

In  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Tito  signifies  to  measure ;  "I>3,  a 
measure.  This  coincides  with  the  Latin  metior,  and  Gr.  pirgtu), 
as  well  as  with  the  Saxon,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  which 
all  write  the  word  with  a  dental,  but  the  German  is  mass. 

In  Syriac,  ^  mad,  signifies  to  escape,  to  get  free  ;  that  is,  to 

depart,  a  modification  of  the  sense  of  extending  in  the  Arabic. 
A  derivative  in  Syriac  signifies  a  duty,  toll,  or  tribute ;  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  Gothic,  that  mota  is  a  toll-house.  It  may  be 
from  measuring,  that  is,  a  portion,  or  perhaps  income. 

This  word  in  Arabic,  <X*o  madda,  signifies, 

1.  To  stretch  or  extend,  to  draw  out,  to  make  or  be  long,  to 
delay  or  give  time,  to  forbear,  to  bring  forth.  To  extend  is  the 
radical  sense  of  measure. 

2.  To  separate,  or  throw  off  or  out;  to  secern,  secrete,  or  dis- 
charge. Hence  to  become  matter  or  sanies,  to  produce  pus,  to 
maturate.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  word  matter,  in  the 
sense  of  pus.  It  is  an  excretion,  from  throwing  out,  separating, 
freeing,  discharging.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
mitto,  emitto. 

3.  To  assist,  to  supply.  This  sense  is  probably  from  coming 
to,  that  is,  to  approach  or  visit.  "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me. 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me."     Matth.  xxv. 

This  application  coincides  with  the  English  meet,  but  particu- 
larly with  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sense  of  the  word. 

4.  To  make  thin,  to  attenuate  ;  probably  from  stretching. 
Among  the  Arabic  nouns  formed   under  this  root,  we  find  a 

measure,  or  modius,  showing  that  this  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew;  we  find  also  7natter,  or  pus,  and  lenity. 
Qu.  Lat.  mitis. 

In  Chaldee,  St2)3  or  tTJfa  signifies  to  come  to,  to  happen,  to 
reach,  [to  meet,]  to  be  ripe  or  mature,  to  cause  to  corre,  to  bring 
or  produce.  The  first  sense  gives  that  of  finding,  and  the  latter 
gives  that  of  maturing,  and  we  observe  that  matter,  (. ;  pus,  is 

from  the  Arabic  <X*o  madda,  and  the  sense  of  mature,  from  the 
Chaldee  XQ73  meta.  Yet  in  the  use  of  maturate,  from  the  Latin 
maturo,  we  connect  the  words ;  for  to  maturate  is  to  ripen,  and  to 
generate  ■matter. 

In  Syriac,  this  verb  signifies  the  same  as  the  Chaldee,  to 
come  to ;  and  also  to  be  strong,  to  prevail ;  that  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch,  the  radical  sense  of  power. 

In  Hebrew,  S^?3  has  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  verb  in  the 
Chaldee  ;  to  find,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  find,  and  to  be  strong,  to 
prevail ;  hence,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  to  be  sufficient. 
Here  we  see  the  Danish  and  Swedish  matter,  and  matta,  to  be 
sufficient.     This  is  also  meet,  dialectically  varied. 

In  Syriac,  also,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  strong  or  powerful ; 
also  in  Pah.  to  bring  or  press  out,  to  defecate,  which  sense  unites 
this  word  with  the  Heb.  n^/3,  to  press,  to  squeeze.  In  Ethiopic, 
this  verb  signifies  to  come,  to  happen,  to  cause  to  come,  to  bring 
in,  to  bring  forth.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  &X>0,  and  the  Chaldee 
KtS>3>  are  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  the  former  coin- 
ciding with  the  German  mass  in  orthography,  but  with  the  other 
languages  in  signification. 

In  Chaldee,  y2l2  signifies  the  middle,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  set  in 
the  middle,  to  pass  the  middle  ;  in  Syriac,  to  be  divided  in  the 
middle.     Qu.  Is  not  this  a  branch  of  the  family  of  meet? 

In  Chaldee,  Tfc!*  amad,  to  measure,  is  evidently  from  ~\)2i  with 
a  prefix  or  formative  5*.  This  word,  in  Syriac,  signifies,  like  the 
simple  verb,  to  escape,  to  be  liberated.     In  Pael,  to  liberate. 
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In  Arabic,  this  verb  .XoJ  amida,  signifies  to  be  terminated, 

to  end  ;  whence  the  noun,  an  end,  limit,  termination,  Latin  meta  ; 
which,  Ainsworth  informs  us,  signifies,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  a 
limit.  The  fact  is  the  reverse  ;  this  is  its  primary  and  literal 
sense,  and  that  of  a  pillar  and  goal  are  particular  appropriations 
of  that  sense. 

In  Hebrew,  Tftl  signifies  a  cubit,  a  measure  of  length. 

The  same  in  the  Rabbinic,  from  To,  with  a  prefix. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  contracted,  to  shrink. 

Is  not  this  sense  from  ~[12,  measure,  modus ;  a  limit,  or  a 
drawing? 

That  the  Shemitic  words,  ma,  tfEfr,  602>3  and  "!tB,  are  words 
of  the  same  stock  with  meet,  mete,  Lat  metior,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  meeting  and  measuring  should  be  united  in  one  word, 
in  the  Saxon  language,  when  they  are  expressed  by  very  differ- 
ent words  in  the  Shemitic,  and  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  German  a  sibilant  letter  is  often  used, 
in  words  which  are  written  with  a  dental  in  all  the  other  kindred 
lantmaires.  But  in  this  case,  the  German  mass,  measure,  must 
coincide  with  T?2,  as  must  the  Swedish  rntlta,  and  Dan.  maade, 
and  the  Saxon  metan,  Dutch  gemoeten,  Goth,  motyan,  Sw.  mota, 
Dan.  mader,  with  the  Chaldee  tXZ'K:,  but  not  with  the  word  N2?3. 

It  may  not  be  impossible  nor  improbable  that  all  these  words 
are  from  one  stock  or  radix,  and  that  the  different  orthographies 
and  applications  are  dialectical  changes  of  that  root,  introduced 
among  different  families  or  races  of  men,  before  languages  were 
reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  Latin  mcnsus,  from  metior,  the  n  is  probably  casual,  the 
original  being  mrsus,  as  in  the  French  mesure.  I  have  reason 
to  think  there  are  many  instances  of  this  insertion  of  n  before  d 
and  s. 

From  this  exhibition  of  words  and  their  significations,  we  may 
fairly  infer  the  common  origin  of  the  following  words.  Lat. 
mitto,  Frencli  mcttrc,  English  meet,  to  come  to,  meet,  fit,  and  mete, 
to  measure,  Lat.  metior,  meior,  Gr.  utrijuv,  ptTQew,  Lat.  mensura, 
Fr.  mssure,  Eng.  measure.  Lat.  modus,  mode,  Sax.  and  Goth. 
mod,  mind,  anger;  whence  moody,  Eng.  moot,  Lat.  maturus,  ma- 
ture, and  Kng.  matter. 

In  Welsh,  imidu  signifies  to  cause  to  proceed;  to  send;  [Lat. 
mittn ;]  to  suffer  to  go  off;  to  render  productive;  to  become 
beneficial ;  and  mad.  signifies  what  proceeds  or  goes  forward, 
hence  what  is  good  ;  and  mad,  the  adjective,  signifies  proceeding, 
advancing,  progressive,  good  or  beneficial.  This  word,  then, 
affords  a  clear  proof  of  the  radical  sense  of  good.  We  have  like 
evidence  in  the  English  better,  best,  and  in  prosperity,  which  is 
from  the  Greek  mjunqitoci,  to  advance. 

In  Welsh  also  we  find  madrez,  matter,  pus  ;  madru,  to  dissolve, 
to  putrefy,  to  become  pus.     That  these  words  are  from  the  same 

root  as  the  Arabic  <X«  supra,  I  think  to  be  very  obvious ;  and 
here  we  observe  that  the  Welsh  have  one  important  sense  de- 
rived from  the  root,  that  of  good,  which  occurs  in  none  of  the 
omer  languages.  But  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tne  other  significations,  to  go  forward,  to  advance  ;  hence  to  pro- 
mote interest  or  happiness.  Here  we  have  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  sense  of  good,  Welsh  mad,  and  the  sense  of  matter,  pus, 
oioeeed  from  the  same  radix. 
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The  Greek  JUyro  is  rendered,  to  speak  or  say  ;  to  tell,  count,  or 
number ;  to  gather,  collect,  or  choose  ;  to  discourse  ;  and  to  lie 
down.  This  last  definition  shows  that  this  word  is  the  English 
lie  and  'ay;  and  from  this  application,  doubtless,  the  Latins  had 
their  lectus,  a  bed  ;  that  is,  a  spread,  a  lay. 

The  Latin  lego,  the  same  verb,  is  rendered  to  gather ;  to 
choose  ;  to  reid ;  to  steal,  or  collect  by  stealing ;  and  the  phrase 
legere  oram  signifies  to  coast,  to  sail  along  a  coast ;  legere  vela, 
is  to  furl  the  sails ;  legere  halitum,  to  take  breath ;  legere  littus, 
to  sail  close  to  the  shore  ;  legere  milites,  to  enlist  or  muster  sol- 
diers ;  legere  pugno,  to  strike,  perhaps  to  lay  on  with  the  fist. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  such  various  significations 
can  not  proceed  from  one  radix.  But  the  fact  that  they  do  is 
indubitable.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  must  be  to  throw, 
strain,  or  extend,  which  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  cases,  gives  the 


sense  of  speaking.  The  sense  of  collecting,  choosing,  gathering, 
is  from  throwing,  or  drawing  out,  or  separating  by  some  such 
act;  or  from  throwing  together.  The  sense  of  lying  down  is 
probably  from  throwing  one's  self  down.  The  sense  of  reading, 
in  Latin,  is  the  same  as  that  of  speaking,  in  the  Greek,  unless  it 
may  be  from  collecting,  that  is,  separating  the  letters,  and  uniting 
them  in  syllables  and  words ;  for  in  the  primitive  mode  of  writing, 
diacritical  points  were  not  used.  But  probably  the  sense  of 
reading  is  the  same  as  in  speaking. 

The  phrases  legere  oram,  legere  littus,  in  Latin,  may  coincide 
with  that  of  our  seamen,  to  stretch  or  lay  along  the  shore  or 
coast,  or  to  hug  the  land  ;  especially  if  this  word  lay,  in  Sanscrit, 
signifies  to  cling,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  author,  but  for 
which  I  can  not  vouch.  If  this  sense  is  attached  to  the  word,  it 
proves  it  closely  allied  to  the  L.  ligo,  to  bind. 

That  the  sense  of  throwing,  or  driving,  is  contained  in  this 
Word,  is  certain  from  its  derivatives.  Thus,  in  Greek,  analtyia 
signifies  to  select,  to  collect;  and  also  to  reject,  to  repudiate,  and 
to  forbid ;  which  imply  throwing,  thrusting  away. 

Now,  if  throwing,  sending,  or  driving,  is  the  primary  sense, 
then  the  Latin  lego,  to  read,  and  lego,  legare,  to  send,  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word ;  the  inflections  of  the  verb  being  varied, 
arbitrarily,  to  designate  the  distinct  applications,  just  as  in  pello, 
appello,  appellere,  to  drive,  and  oppello,  appellare,  to  call. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  whether 
several  words  with  prefixes,  such  as  slay,  flog,  and  the  Latin 
plico,  W.  plygu,  are  not  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  that  is,  lag  or 
lak.  The  sense  of  slay,  Sax.  slogan,  slaan,  is  properly  to  strike, 
to  beat;  hence,  in  Saxon,  "  Hi.g  slogon  heora  wedd,"  they  slew 
their  league,  or  contract ;  that  is,  'they  struck  a  bargain.  It 
signifies  also  to  throw,  as  to  slag  one  into  prison  ;  also,  to  fall ;  to 
set  or  lay.  The  sense  of  killing  is  derivative  from  that  of  strik- 
ing, a  striking  down. 

Flog,  hut.  fligo,  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  drive,  strike,  Eng. 
to  lick;  and,  if  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  is  precisely  the  popular 
phrase,  to  lay  on. 

If  plico  is  formed  with  a  prefix  on  lay  or  its  root,  it  must  have 
been  originally  pelico,  that  is,  belico,  belay.  Then,  to  fold  would 
be  to  lay  on  or  close  ;  to  lay  one  part  to  another.  Now,  this  word 
is  the  Welsh  plygu,  to  fold,  which  Owen  makes  to  be  a  compound 
of  py  and  lly.     The  latter  word  must  be  a  contraction  of  llyg. 

We  know  that  the  word  reply  is  from  the  French  repliqucr,  the 
Latin  replico.  Now,  to  reply  is  not  to  fold  back,  but  to  send 
back,  to  throw  back,  as  words,  or  an  answer ;  and  this  gives  the 
precise  sense  of  lay,  to  throw,  to  send,  which  must  be  the  sense 
of  the  radical  word. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture, 
that  we  constantly  use  the  phrase  to  lay  on,  or  lay  to ',  as  synony 

another  of  this 

mary  sense  of  play,  Saxon  plegan,  D; 

strike  or  drive. 

In  Welsh,  lluciaw  signifies  to  throw,  fling,  cast,  or  dart;  to 
pelt ;  to  drift ;  from  Hue,  a  darting,  a  flash,  glance,  or  sudden 
throw  ;  hence  lluced,  lightning.  Llug  signifies,  also,  that  breaks, 
or  begins  to  open ;  a  gleam,  a  breaking  out  in  blotches ;  the 
plague.  Llwg  signifies,  also,  that  is  apt  to  break  out,  thbt  is 
bright,  a  tumor,  eruption.  These  words  coincide  with  English 
light,  Lat.  luceo ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  throw,  shoot, 
or  dart ;  and  these  words  all  contain  the  elements  of  flog  and 
fling. 

In  Welsh,  Uycu  signifies  to  fall  flat,  to  lie  extended,  or  to  squat. 
This  is  evidently  allied  to  lay  and  lie. 

These  senses  agree  also  with  that  of  luck,  to  fall,  or  come  sud- 
denly ;  that  is,  to  rush  or  drive  along. 

In  Russ.  vlagayu  is  to  lay,  or  put  in ;  equivalent  to  the  German 
einlegen. 

The  Latin  fluo  is  contracted  from  flugo  ;  and  the  radical  sense 
of  flow  is  the  same  as  that  of  light.  So  the  river  Aar,  in  Europe, 
is  doubtless  from  the  same  source  as  the  Oriental  ^Is,  to  shine, 
whence  air.  And  "|j"0,  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  to  flow  as 
water,  as  well  as  to  shine,  chiefly  signifies,  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
to  shine. 

To  show  the  great  importance,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  words,  in  order  to  obtain 
clear  ideas  of  the  sense  of  ancient  authors,  more  particularly  of 
difficult  passages  in  dead  languages,  let  the  reader  attend  to  the 
following  remarks. 

In  commenting  on  certain  parts  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  Lowth  ob- 


with  ply,   a  word  belonging  to   this  family.     To  pledge, 

family,  is  to  lay  down,  to  deposit ;  and  the  pri- 


Sw.  leka,  is 
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No 


it  is  not 


serves,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  fim,  in  verse  15th.  In  our  version,  as 
in  others,  it  is  rendered  agreement ;  but,  says  Lowth,  "the  word 
means  no  such  thing  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  except  in  the  18th 
verse  following ;  nor  can  the  lexicographers  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  word  in  this  sense."  Yet  he  agrees  with  Vitringa, 
that  in  these  passages  it  must  have  this  signification.  The  dif- 
ficulty, it  seems,  has  arisen  from  not  understanding  the  primary 
sense  of  seeing,  for  the  verb  generally  signifies  to  see;  and  as  a 
noun  the  word  signifies  sight,  vision  ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Latin  version  annexed  to  Vanderhooght's  Bible.  The  Seventy 
render  it  by  aw6t]xrj,  a  covenant  or  league;  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  moderns.  "  Nous  avons  intelligence  avec  le  se- 
pulchre :  "  French.  "  Noi  habbiam  fatta  lega  col  sepulcro  :  " 
Italian    of   Diodati. 

Parkhurst  understands  the  word  to  signify,  to  fasten,  to  settle, 
and  he  cites  2  Sam.  xx.  9,  ftlfi,  "  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard." 
Here  the  sense  is  obvious  ;  and  from  this  and  other  passages,  we 
may  infer  with  certainty,  that  the  radical  sense  is  to  reach  to,  or 
to  seize,  hold,  or  fix.  If  the  sense  is  to  reach  to,  then  it  accords 
with  covenant,  conveniens,  coming  to ;  if  the  sense  is  to  fix,  or 
fasten,  then  it  agrees  with  league,  Lat.  ligo,  and  with  pact, 
pactum,  from  pango,  to  make  fast ;  all  from  the  sense  of  exten- 
sion, stretching,  straining.  Hence  the  meaning  of  tiTFl,  the 
breast ;  that  is,  the  firm,  fixed,  strong  part.  And  if  the  English 
gaze  is  the  same  word,  which  is  not  improbable,  this  determines 
the  appropriate  sense  of  seeing,  in  this  word,  to  be  to  fix,  or  to 
look  or  reach  with  the  eye  fixed. 

But  we  have  other  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  this  word  in  the  obvious,  undisputed  meaning  of  TflS, 
the  same  word  with  a  prefix,  which  signifies  to  catch,  or  lay  hold 
on  ;  to  seize  ;  hence  behind,  following,  as  if  attached  to  ;  and 
hence  drawing  out  in  time,  to  delay. 

improbable  that  the  Arabic  jL=>  hauza,  may  be 

a  word  of  the  same  stock ;  and  this  signifies,  among  other  senses, 
to  collect,  contract,  or  draw  together,  to  accumulate,  to  have  in- 
tercourse or  commerce  with  another.  The  latter  sense  would 
give  nearly  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

Lexicographers  are  often  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ent signification  of  words  that  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  root.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  TllD  is  rendered  to  sing;  to  look, 
behold,  oi  observe  ;  and  to  rule ;  and  its  derivatives,  a  ruler,  a 
wall,  the  navel-string,  a  chain  or  necklace,  &c.  How  can  a 
word  signify  to  rule,  and  to  sing,  and  to  look  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  easy  or  natural.  The  sense  is,  in  both  cases,  to  stretch  or 
strain,  to  reach.  To  sing  is  to  strain  the  voice  ;  to  rule  is  to  re- 
strain men  ;  and  to  see  is  to  reach,  or  to  hold  in  view. 

In  Latin,  sero  signifies  to  sow,  to  plant,  to  beget,  to  spread ; 
consero,  to  sow,  and  to  close  or  join  ;  desero,  to  leave  off,  to  de- 
sert ;  asscro,  to  plant  by  or  near,  and  to  assert,  affirm,  and  pro- 
nounce ;  disscro,  to  discourse  ;  insero,  to  insert,  to  implant ;  resero, 
to  unlock,  to  open,  to  disclose.  Desero,  to  desert,  Ainsworth 
says,  is  a  compound  of  de  and  sero,  "  ut  sit  desertum  quod  non 
seritur  nee  colitur."  And  dissero  he  supposes  must  be  a  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word.  Now,  on  the  principles  I  have  un- 
folded, nothing  is  easier  than  an  explanation  of  these  words. 
The  sense  of  sero  is  to  throw,  to  thrust ;  its  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  sowing  and  planting ;  consero  is  to  thrust  or  drive  together ; 
desero  is  to  throw  from ;  assero  is  to  throw  in  words,  or  to  throw 
out,  as  in  appello ;  dissero  is  to  throw  words  or  arguments,  with 
the  sense  of  spreading,  expatiating;  insero  is  to  throw  or  thrust 
in ;  resero  is  to  throw  or  drive  from,  hence  to  unlock  or  open. 

It  is  by  resorting  to  the  primary  idea  of  words,  that  we  are 
able  to  explain  applications,  apparently,  or  in  fact,  diverse  and 
even  contrary.  A  very  common  example  of  this  contrariety 
occurs  in  words  which  signify  to  guard  or  defend.  For  instance, 
the  Latin  arcco  signifies  to  drive  off,  and  to  protect,  secure,  hold, 
restrain,  or  keep  from  departing  or  escaping ;  two  senses  directly 
opposite.  This  is  extremely  natural;  for  arceo  signifies  to  thrust 
off,  repel,  drive  back ;  and  this  act  defends  the  person  or  object 
attacked.  Or  if  we  suppose  the  sense  of  straining  to  be  anterior 
to  that  of  repulsion,  which  is  not  improbable,  then  the  act  of 
straining  or  holding  produces  both  effects;  to  repel  or  stop  what 
advances  to  assault,  and  protect  what  is  inclosed  or  assaulted. 
The  words  guard  and  icarrcn  present  a  similar  application  of  the 
primary  idea ;  and  all  languages  which  I  have  examined  furnish 
a  multitude  of  similar  examples. 


These  examples  illustrate  the  utility  of  extensive  researches  in 
language ;  as  all  cognate  languages  throw  light  on  each  other  ; 
one  language  often  retaining  the  radical  meaning  of  a  word  which 
the  others  have  lost.  Who,  for  instance,  that  is  acquainted  only 
with  the  English  use  of  the  verb  to  have,  would  suspect  that  this 
word  and  happen  are  radically  one,  and  that  the  primary  sense  is 
to  fall  or  rush,  hence  to  fall  on  and  seize?  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain.  In  the  Spanish  language  the  senses  of  both  verbs  are 
retained  in  haher ;  and  the  Welsh  hapiaw  gives  us  the  true  origi- 
nal signification. 

In  like  manner  the  primary  sense  of  venio,  in  Latin,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined,  without  resorting  to  other  words,  and  to 
kindred  languages.  In  Latin,  the  word  signifies  to  come  or 
arrive  ;  but  in  Spanish,  venida,  from  venir,  the  Latin  veni",  sig- 
nifies not  only  a  coming  or  arrival,  but  an  attack  in  fencing. 
Venio  coincides  in  origin  with  the  English  find;  Saxr.i  )mdan ; 
G  erman  and  Dutch  finden,  to  find,  to  fall  or  light  '  f  ,  I/anish 
finder;  Swedish,  finna,  to  find,  to  discover,  to  me  a.,  io  strike 
against,  [ojfendere.]  The  primary  sense  of  venio,  J.en,  is  not 
merely  to  come  or  arrive,  but  to  rush  or  move  ■»  ith  a  driving 
force  ;  and  this  sense  is  applicable  to  coming  or  going. 

That  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  rush,  we  i.<vve  evidence  in 
the  Latin  ventus,  and  English  toind,  both  from  che  root  of  this 
verb.  We  have  still  further  evidence  in  the  word  venom,  which 
in  Welsh  is  gwenwyn ;  gwen,  white,  and  gwyn,  rage,  smart, 
whence  gwynt,  wind.  Venom  is  that  which  frets  or  excites  a 
raging  pain.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Latin  venor,  to  hunt,  to 
chase,  is  of  the  same  family  ;  and  so  is  venia,  leave,  or  leave  to 
depart,  or  a  departure,  a  leaving,  coinciding  in  signification  with 
leave. 

The  latter  word,  venia,  proves  another  fact,  that  the  primary 
sense  of  venio  is,  in  general,  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  that 
the  Latin  sense,  to  come,  is  a  particular  appropriation  of  that 
sense. 

In  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  words,  it  is  often  useful  or 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  derivatives.  Thus  the  Latin  lado  is 
rendered  to  hurt ;  but,  by  adverting  to  allido,  elido,  and  collido, 
we  find  that  the  original  signification  is  to  strike,  hit,  or  dash 
against.  Hurt,  then,  is  the  secondary  sense  ;  the  effect  of  the 
primary  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

So  the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize,  does  not  give  the  sense  of  rapidus, 
rapid ;  but  the  sense  of  the  latter  proves  the  primary  sense  of 
rapio  to  be  to  rush,  and  in  its  application,  to  rush  on  and  seize. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the  affini- 
ties of  language  have  been  understood.  Men  have  been  generally 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  sense  of  words, 
without  examining  from  what  visible  or  physical  action,  or  pri- 
mary sense,  that  particular  application  has  been  derived.  Hence 
the  obscurity  that  still  rests  on  the  theory  of  language.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  each  word,  particularly  each  verb,  has  an 
original  specific  sense,  or  application,  distinct  from  every  other 
verb.  We  find,  however,  on  a  close  examination  and  compari- 
son of  the  same  word  in  different  languages,  that  the  fact  is 
directly  the  reverse ;  that  a  verb  expressing  some  action,  in  a 
general  sense,  gives  rise  to  various  appropriate  senses,  or  partic- 
ular applications.  And  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  manner  in  which  different 
nations  have  appropriated  derivative  and  figurative  senses.  For 
example,  all  nations,  as  far  as  my  researches  extend,  agree  in 
expressing  the  sense  of  justice  and  right  by  straightness  ;  and  sin, 
iniquity,  wrong,  by  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  course. 
Equally  remarkable  is  the  simplicity  of  the  analogies  in  language, 
and  the  small  number  of  radical  significations ;  so  small,  indeed, 
that  I  am  persuaded  the  primary  sense  of  all  the  verbs  in  any 
language  may  be  expressed  by  thirty  or  forty  words. 

We  can  not,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  determine,  in  all  cases, 
which  words  are  primitive,  and  which  are  derivative  ;  nor  whether 
the  verb  or  the  noun  is  the  original  word.  Mons.  Gebelin,  in  his 
Monde  Primitif,  maintains  that  the  noun  is  the  root  of  all  other 
words.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  That  some  nouns  may 
have  been  formed  before  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected, 
is  possible ;  but,  as  languages  are  now  constructed,  it  is  demon- 
strably certain,  that  the  verb  is  the  radix  or  stocK  from  which 
have  sprung  most  of  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of 
speech  belonging  to  each  family.  This  is  the  result  of  all  my 
researches  into  the  origin  of  languages.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
many  modern  verbs  are  formed  on  nouns ;  as,  to  practice  from 
practice;  but  the  noun  is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb.  So  we  use 
wrong  as  a  verb,  from  the  adjective  wrong ;  but  the  latter  is  pri- 
marily a  participle  of  the  verb  to  wring.     Indeed,  a  large  part  of 
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all  nouns  were  originally  particles  or  adjectives,  and  the  things 
which  they  denote  were  named  from  their  qualities.  So  pari!, 
pardus,  is  from  "J"D  barad,  hail  ;  and  the  animal  so  named  from 
his  spots,  as  if  sprinkled  with  hail,  from  the  sense  of  separation  or 
scattering.  Crape,  the  Fr.  cr&pe,  is  from  crSper,  to  crisp.  Sight 
signifies,  primarily,  seen  ;  it  being  the  participle  of  seon,  con- 
tracted from  sigan.  Draught  is  the  participle  of  draw,  that 
which  is  drawn,  or  the  act  of  drawing ;  thought  is  the  participle 
of  think. 

As  the  verb  is  the  principal  radix  of  other  words,  and  as  the 
proper  province  of  this  part  of  speech  is  to  express  action,  almost 
all  the  modifications  of  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  word,  to  move. 

The  principal  varieties  of  motion  or  action  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  verbs. 

1.  To  drive,  throw,  thrust,  send,  urge,  press. 

2.  To  set,  fix,  lay.  But  these  are  usually  from  thrusting,  or 
throwing  down. 

3.  To  strain,  stretch,  draw;  whence  holding,  binding, 
strength,   power,  and  often  health. 

4.  To  turn,  wind,  roll,  wander. 

5.  To  flow,  to  blow,  to  rush. 

6.  To  open,  part,  split,  separate,  remove,  scatter.     See  No.  16. 

7.  To  swell,  distend,  expand,  spread. 

8.  To  stir,  shake,  agitate,  rouse,  excite. 

9.  To  shoot,  as  a  plant;  to  grow;  allied  to  No.  1. 

10.  To  break,  or  burst;  allied  sometimes  to  No.  3. 

11.  To  lift,  raise,  elevate  ;  allied  to  No.  9. 

12.  To  flee,  withdraw,  escape  ;  to  fly  ;  often  allied  to  No.  1. 

13.  To  rage  ;  to  burn  ;  allied  to  Nos.  7  and  8. 

14.  To  fall;  to  fail;  whence  fading,  dying,  &c. 

15.  To  approach,  come,  arrive,  extend,  reach.  This  is  usually 
the  sense  of  gaining.     No.  34. 

16.  To  go,  walk,  pass,  advance  ;  allied  to  No.  6. 

17.  To  seize,  take,  hold  ;  sometimes  allied  to  No.  31. 
Its.    To  strike;  to  beat;  allied  to  No.  1. 

19.  To  swing  ;  to  vibrate.     No.  29. 

20.  To  lean  ;  to  incline  ;  allied  to  the  sense  of  wandering,  or 
departing. 

21.  To  rub,  scratch,  scrape;  often  connected  with  driving, 
and   with  roughness. 

22.  To  swim  ;  to  float. 

23.  To  stop,  cease,  rest ;  sometimes,  at  least,  from  straining, 
holding,  fastening. 

24.  To  creep  ;  to  crawl ;  sometimes  connected  with  scraping. 

25.  To  peel,  to  strip,  whence  spoiling. 

26.  To  leap,  to  spring  ;  allied  to  Nos.  9  and  1. 

27.  To  bring,  bear,  carry  ;  in  some  instances  connected  with 
producing,  throwing  out. 

28.  To  sweep. 

29.  To  hang.     No.  19. 

30.  To  shrink,  or  contract ;  that  is,  to  draw.     See  No.  3. 

31.  To  run;  to  rush  forward;  allied  to  No.  1. 

32.  To  put  on  or  together ;  to  unite ;  allied  to  Nos.  1  and  3. 

33.  To  knit,  to  weave. 

34.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  get.     See  No.  15. 

These  and  a  few  more  verbs  express  the  literal  sense  of  all  the 
primary  roots.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  all  the  foregoing 
significations  are  not  distinct.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  whole 
may  be  brought  under  the  signification  of  a  very  few  words. 
The  English  words  to  send,  throw,  thrust,  strain,  stretch,  draw, 
drive,  urge,  press,  embrace  the  primary  sense  of  a  great  part  of 
all  the  verbs  in  every  language  which  I  have  examined.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  so,  for  the  verb  is  certainly  the  root  of  most  words  ; 
and  the  verb  expresses  motion,  which  always  implies  the  appli- 
cation of  force 

Even  the  verbs  which  signify  to  hold  or  stop,  in  most  instances 
at  least,  if  not  in  all,  denote,  primarily,  to  strain  or  restrain  by 
exertion  of  force ;  and  to  lie  is,  primarily,  to  throw  down,  to  lay 
one's  self  down.  So  that  intransitive  verbs  are  rarely  exceptions 
to  the  general  remark  above  made,  that  all  verbs  primarily  ex- 
press motion  or  exertion  of  force.  The  substantive  verb  has 
more  claims  to  be  an  exception  than  any  other  ;  for  this  usually 
denotes,  1  think,  permanence  or  continued  being ;  but  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  this  verb  may  perhaps  be  to  set  or  fix  ;  and  verbs 
having  this  sense  often  express  extension  in  time  or  duration.  So 
Ttnci,  in  Greek,  is  to  stretch,  but  the  same  word  teneo,  in  Latin, 
is  to  hold  ;  hence  continuance. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  radical  sense  of  some  of  the  most 
common  verbs. 


crying,  praying,  utterance  of  sounds,  is  usu- 
e  of  driving  or  straining.     Thus,   in   Latin, 


Speaking,  callin, 
ally  from  the  set 
appdlo  and  compcllo,  though  of  a  different  conjugation  from  pello, 
dcpcllo,  impel  to,  are  from  the  same  root;  and  although  the  Latin 
rc/iello  does  not  signify  to  recall,  yet  the  corresponding  word  in 
Italian,  rappdlare,  and  the  French  rappeler,  signify  to  recall,  and 
hence  the  English  repeal.  Hence  also  peal,  either  of  a  bell  or  of 
thunder.  This  is  the  Greek  paMm,  and  probably  nuM.m  is  from 
the  same  root.  The  sense  of  striking  is  found  in  the  Greek  verb, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  Latin  loquor,  English  clock.  But  in  general, 
speaking,  in  all  its  modifications,  is  the  straining,  driving,  or  im- 
pulse of  sounds.  Sometimes  the  sense  coincides  more  exactly 
with  that  of  breaking  or  bursting. 

Singing  is  a  driving  or  straining  of  the  voice  ;  and  we  apply 
strain  to  a  passage  of  music,  and  to  a  course  of  speaking. 

I  am  not  confident  that  I  can  refer  the  sensation  of  hearing  to 
any  visible  action.  Possibly  it  may  sometimes  be  from  striking, 
hitting,  touching.  But  we  observe  that  hear  is  connected  in 
origin  with  car,  as  the  Latin  audio  is  with  the  Greek  ovg,  wrug, 
the  ear ;  whence  it  appears  probable  that  the  verb  to  hear  is 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  ear,  and  the  ear  is  from  some  verb 
which  signifies  to  shoot  or  extend,  for  it  signifies  a  limb. 

The  primary  sense  of  seeing  is  commonly  to  extend  to,  to 
reach  ;  as  it  were,  to  reach  with  the  eye.  Hence  the  use  of  be- 
hold, for  the  radical  sense  of  hold  is  to  strain  ;  and  hence  its  sig- 
nification in  beholden,  held,  bound,  obligated.  See  the  verb  See, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

The  sense  of  look  may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  see. 
It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  have  for  its  primary  signification, 
to  send,  throw,  cast ;  that  is,  to  send  or  cast  the  eye  or  sight. 

The  primary  sense  of  feeling  is  to  touch,  hit,  or  strike;  and 
probably  this  is  the  sense  of  taste. 

Wonder  and  astonishment  are  usually  expressed  by  some  word 
that  signifies  to  stop  or  hold.  Hence  the  Latin  miror,  to  wonder, 
is  the  Armoric  mirct,  to  stop,  hold,  hinder;  coinciding  with  the 
English  moor,  and  Spanish  amarrar,  to  moor,  as  a  ship. 

To  begin  is  to  come,  or  fall  on  ;  to  thrust  on.  We  have  a 
familiar  example  in  the  Latin  incipio,  in  and  capio  ;  for  capio  is 
primarily  to  fall  or  rush  on  and  seize.  See  Begin,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

Attempt  is  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  as  in  Latin  tento. 
See  Assay  and  Essay. 

Power,  strength,  and  the  corresponding  verb,  to  be  able,  are 
usually  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  and  this  is  the  radical 
sense  of  ruling  or  governing.  Of  this  the  Latin  rego  is  an 
example,  which  gives  rectus,  right,  that   is,  stretched,  straight. 

Care,  as  has  been  stated,  is  usually  from  straining,  that  is,  a 
tension  of  the  mind. 

Thinking  is  expressed  by  setting.  To  think  is  to  set  or  fix  or 
hold  in  the  mind.  It  approaches  to  the  sense  of  suppose,  Latin 
suppono. 

And  under  this  word,  let  us  consider  the  various  applications 
of  the  Latin  puto.  The  simple  verb  puto  is  rendered  to  prune, 
lop,  or  dress,  as  vines  ;  that  is,  according  to  Ainsworth,  putum, 
i.  e.  purum  reddo,  purgo,  by  which  I  understand  him  to  mean, 
that  putum  is  either  a  change  of  purum,  or  used  for  it ;  a  most 
improbable  supposition,  for  the  radical  letters  t  and  r  are  not  com- 
mutable.  Puto  is  rendered,  also,  to  make  even,  clear,  adjust,  or 
cast  up  accounts ;  also  to  think  or  consider ;  to  suppose  ;  to  de- 
bate. Its  compounds  are  amputo,  to  cut  off,  prune,  amputate,  to 
remove  ;  computo,  to  compute,  to  reckon,  to  think  or  deem  ;  dis- 
puto,  to  make  clear,  to  adjust  or  settle,  to  dispute  or  debate,  to 
reason  ;  imputo,  to  impute,  to  ascribe  or  lay  to,  to  place  to  ac- 
count;  reputo,  to  consider,  to  revolve,  to  reckon  up,  to  impute. 
The  Latin  deputo  signifies  to  think,  judge  or  esteem,  to  account 
or  reckon,  and  to  prune  ;  but  the  Italian  deputure,  Spanish  dipu- 
tar,  and  French  deputer,  from  the  Latin  word,  all  signify  to  send. 
How  can  the  sense  of  think,  and  that  of  lop  or  prune,  be  deduced 
from  a  common  root  or  radical  sense  ?  We  find  the  solution  of 
this  question  in  the  verb  to  depute.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
throw,  thrust,  or  send,  or  to  set  or  lay,  which  is  from  throwing, 
driving.  To  prune  is  to  separate,  remove,  or  drive  off;  to  force 
off;  to  think  is  a  setting  in  the  mind  ;  to  compute  is  to  throw  or 
put  together,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  numbers;  to  dispute  is  to 
throw  against  or  apart,  like  debate,  to  beat  from  ;  to  impute  is  to 
throw  or  put  to  or  on  ;  and  to  repute  is  to  think  or  throw  in  the 
mind  repeatedly.  To  amputate  is  to  separate  by  cutting  round. 
Puto,  then,  in  Latin,  is  from  the  same  root,  probably,  as  the  English 
put,  or  the  same  word  differently  applied;  and  also  the  Dutch 
pooten,  to  plant ;  poot,  a  paw,  a  twig  or  shoot,  Gr.  (pviot,  &c. 
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In  attempting  to  discover  the  primary  sense  of  words,  we  are 
to  carry  our  rellections  back  to  the  primitive  state  of  mankind, 
and  consider  how  rude  men  would  effect  their  purposes,  before 
the  invention  or  use  of  the  instruments  which  the  moderns  em- 
ploy. The  English  verb  to  cut,  signifies,  ordinarily,  to  separate 
with  an  edged  tool;  and  we  are  apt  to  consider  this  as  the  chief 
and  original  sense.  But  if  so,  how  can  cut,  the  stroke  of  a  whip, 
which  is  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  be  deduced  from  the  act 
of  severing  by  an  edged  tool?  We  have,  in  this  popular  use  of 
the  word,  a  clew  to  guide  us  to  the  primary  sense,  which  is,  to 
drive,  urge,  press ;  and,  applied  to  the  arm,  to  strike.  But  we 
have  better  evidence.  In  the  popular  practice  of  speaking  in 
New  England,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  one  person  call  to 
another  when  running,  and  say,  Cut  on,  cut  on;  that  is,  hurry, 
run  faster,  drive,  press  on  ;  probably  from  striking  a  beast  which 
one  rides  on.  This  is  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  we 
see  that  this  verb  is  the  Latin  caido,  to  strike,  to  cut  down,  some- 
what differently  applied  and  cado,  to  fall,  is  only  a  modified 
sense  of  the  same  root,  and  the  compounds  incido,  to  cut,  and 
incido,  to  fall  on,  are  of  one  family.  To  cut  is,  therefore,  prima- 
rily, to  strike,  or  drive  ;  and  to  cut  off,  if  applied  to  the  severing 
of  bodies,  before  edged  tools  were  used,  was  to  force  off,  or  to 
strike  off;  hence  the  sense  of  separating  in  the  phrase  to  cut  off 
a  retreat  or  communication. 

So  the  Latin  curpo  is  the  English  carve,  originally  to  separate 
by  plucking,  pulling,  seizing  and  tearing;  afterwards,  by  cutting. 

Asking  is  usually  expressed  by  the  sense  of  pressing,  urging. 
We  have  a  clear  proof  of  this  in  the  Latin  pcto  and  its  "com- 
pounds. This  verb  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  to  drive  at,  to 
assault;  and  this  sense,  in  Dictionaries,  ought  to  stand  first  in 
the  order  of  definitions.  We  have  the  force  of  the  original  in 
the  words  impetus  and  impetuous.  So  the  Latin  rogo  coincides 
in  elements  with  reach. 

Ttie  act  of  understanding  is  expressed  by  reaching  or  taking, 
holding,  sustaining;  the  sense  of  comprehend,  and  of  understand. 
We  have  a  popular  phrase  which  well  expresses  this  sense,  "  I 
take  your  meaning  or  your  idea."  So  in  German,  begreifen,  to 
begripe,  to  apprehend. 

Knowing  seems  to  have  the  same  radical  sense  as  under- 
standing. 

Pain,  grief,  distress,  and  the  like  affections,  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  pressure  or  straining.     Affliction  is  from  striking. 

Joy,  mirth,  and  the  like  affections,  are  from  the  sense  of  rous- 
ing, exciting,  lively  action. 

Covering,  and  the  like  actions,  are  from  spreading  over  or 
cutting  off,  interruption. 

Hiding  is  from  covering  or  from  withdrawing,  departure  ;  or 
concealment  may  be  from  withholding,  restraining,  suppressing, 
or  making  fast,  as  in  the  Latin  celo. 

Heat  usually  implies  excitement;  but  as  the  effect  of  heat,  as 
well  as  of  cold,  is  sometimes  to  contract,  I  think  both  are  some- 
times from  the  same  radix.  Thus  cold  and  the  Lat.  calco,  to  be 
warm,  and  callus  and  calleo,  to  be  hard,  have  all  the  same  ele- 
mentary letters,  and  I  suppose  them  all  to  be  from  one  root,  the 
sense  of  which  is,  to  draw,  strain,  shrink,  contract.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  for  these  words  coincide  with  calleo, 
to  be  strong  or  able,  to  know  ;  a  sense  that  implies  straining  and 
holding. 

Hope  is  probably  from  reaching  forward.  We  express  strong 
desire  by  longing,  reaching  toward. 

Earnestness,  boldness,  daring,  peril,  promptness,  readiness,  will- 
ingness, love,  and  favor,  are  expressed  by  advancing  or  inclining. 

Light  is  often  expressed  by  opening,  or  the  shooting  of  rays, 
radiation  ;  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  the  original  word  was 
applied  to  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  Whiteness  is  often 
connected  in  origin  with  light.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  Latin  caneo,  to  shine  and  to  be  white. 

And  that  the  primary  sense  of  this  word  is  to  shoot,  to  radiate, 
that  is,  to  throw  out  or  off,  we  have  evidence  in  the  verb  cano,  to 
sing,  whence  canto,  the  sense  of  which  is  retained  in  our  popular 
use  of  cant ;  to  cant  a  stone  ;  to  cunt  over  a  cask ;  give  the  thing 
a  cant  ;  for  all  these  words  are  from  one  stock. 

The  Latin  virtus,  the  English  worth,  is  from  the  root  of  vireo, 
to  grow,  that  is,  to  stretch  forward,  to  shoot ;  hence  the  original 
sense  is  strength,  a  sense  we  retain  in  its  application  to  the 
qualities  of  plants.  Hence  the  Latin  sense  of  virtus  is  bravery, 
coinciding  with  the  sense  of  boldness,  a  projecting  forward. 

Pride  is  from  swelling  or  elevation,  the  primary  sense  of  some 
other  words  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Fear   is  usually   from  shrinking  or  from  shaking,  trembling; 


or  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  striking,  a  being  struck,  as  with 
surprise. 

Holiness  and  sacredness  are  sometimes  expressed  by  separation, 
as  from  common  things.  The  Teutonic  word  holy,  however, 
seems  to  be  from  the  sense  of  soundness,  entirencss. 

Faith  and  belief  seem  to  imply  a  resting  on,  or  a  leaving.  It  is 
certain  that  the  English  belief  is  a  compound  of  the  prefix  be  and 
leaf,  leave,  permission.  To  believe  one,  then,  is  to  leave  with 
him,  to  rest  or  suffer  to  rest  with  him,  and  hence  not  to  dispute, 
contend,  or  deny. 

Color  may  be  from  spreading  over  or  putting  on  ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  primary  sense  is  to  dip.     See  Dye  and  Tinge. 

Spots  are  from  the  sense  of  separating,  or  from  sprinkling,  dis- 
persion. 

The  radical  sense  of  making  is  to  press,  drive,  or  force.  We 
use  make  in  its  true  literal  sense,  in  the  phrases,  Make  your  horse 
draw,  Make  your  servant  do  what  you  wish. 

Feeding  is  from  the  sense  of  pressing,  crowding,  stuffing  ;  that 
is,  from  driving  or  thrusting.  Eating  seems  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  sense. 

Drinking  is  from  drawing,  or  from  wetting,  plunging.  Drench 
and  drink  are  radically  one  word. 

Anger,  and  the  like  violent  passions,  imply  excitement,  or 
violent  action.  Hence  their  connection  with  burning  or  inflam- 
mation, the  usual  sense  of  which  is  raging  or  violent  commotion. 

Agreement,  harmony,  are  usually  from  meeting  or  union,  or 
from   extending,  reaching  to. 

Dwelling,  abiding,  are  from  the  sense  of  throwing  or  setting 
down,  or  resting,  or  from  stretching  ;  as  we  see  by  the  Latin 
continuo,  from  tenco,  Gr.  Ttivm,  to  extend. 

Guarding  and  defending  are  from  roots  that  signify  to  stop,  or 
to  cut  off;  or,  more  generally,  from  the  sense  of  driving  off ;  a 
repelling  or  striking  back.     In  some  cases,  perhaps,  from  holding. 

Opposition  is  usually  expressed  by  meeting,  and  hence  the 
prepositions  which  express  opposition.  Thus  the  Danish  prepo- 
sition mod,  Swedish  mot  or  emot,  against,  contrary,  is  the  English 
word  to  meet. 

Words  which  express  spirit,  denote,  primarily,  breath,  air,  wind, 
the  radical  sense  of  which  is  to  floic,  move,  or  rush.  Hence  the 
connection  between  spirit  and  courage,  animus,  animosus  ;  hence 
passion,  animosity.  So  in  Greek  ipijinng,  frenzy,  is  from  ,r  ir, 
the  mind,  or  rather  from  its  primary  sense,  a  moving  or  rushing. 

So  in  our  mother  tongue,  mod  is  mind  or  spirit ;  whence  mood, 
in  English,  and  Saxon  modig,  moody,  angry.  Hence  mind  in  the 
sense  of  purpose,  its  primary  signification,  is  a  setting  forward,  as 
intention  is  from  intendo,  to  stretch,  to  strain,  the  sense  that 
ought  to  stand  first  in  a  Dictionary. 

Reproach,  chiding,  rebuke,  are  from  the  sense  of  scolding,  or 
throwing  out  words  with  violence. 

Sin  is  generally  from  the  sense  of  deviating,  wandering,  as  is 
the  practice  of  lewdness. 

Right,  justice,  equity,  are  from  the  sense  of  stretching,  making 
straight,  or  from  laying,  making  smooth. 

Falsehood  is  from  fulling,  failing,  or  from  deviation,  wander- 
ing, drawing  aside. 

The  primary  sense  of  strange  and  foreign,  is  distant,  and  from 
some  verb  signifying  to  depart.  Wild  and  fierce  are  from  a  like 
sense. 

Vain,- vanity,  wane,  and  kindred  words,  are  from  exhausting, 
drawing  out,  or  from  departing,  withdrawing,  falling  away. 

Paleness  is  usually  from  failure,  a  departure  of  color. 

Glory  is  from  opening,  expanding,  display,  or  making  clear. 

Binding,  making  fast  or  close,  is  from  pressure,  or  straining. 

Writing  is  from  scratching,  engraving,  the  sense  of  all  primi- 
tive words  which  express  this  act. 

A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  wood,  &c,  are  from  collecting  or  pressing, 
or  some  allied  signification. 

Vapor,  steam,  smoke,  are  usually  from  verbs  which  signify  to 
exhale  or  throw  off. 

Stepping  seems  to  be  from  opening,  expanding,  stretching. 
Thus  pa.ssus  in  Latin  is  from  pando,  to  open,  but  this  agrees  in 
origin  with  patco,  and  with  the  Greek  tcutcuk  Gradas,  in  Latin, 
coincides  with  the  Welsh  rhaicd,  a  way,  and  this,  when  traced  to 
its  root,  terminates  in  the  Oriental  "11,  m"l,  Chaldee,  to  open, 
stretch  or  expand  ;  in  Syriac,  j,;  reda,  to  go,  to  pass.  Walking 
may  be  sometimes  from  a  like  source  ;  but  the  word  walk  signi- 
fies, primarily,  to  roll,  press,  work  and  full,  as  a  hat,  whence 
walker  signifies  a  fuller. 

Softness  and  weakness  are  usually  named  from  yielding,  bend- 
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ing,  withdrawing,  as  is  relaxation.     Softness,  however,  is  some- 
times connected  with  smoothness,  and  perhaps  with  moisture. 

Sweetness  seems  to  have  for  its  primary  sense,  either  softness 
or  smoothness. 

Roughness  is  from  sharp  points,  wrinkling  or  breaking;  and 
acidity  is  from  sharpness  or  pungency,  and  nearly  allied  to 
roughness. 

Death  is  expressed  by  falling  or  departure ;  life,  by  fixedness 
or  continuance,  or  from  animation,  excitement. 

Selling  is,  primarily,  a  passing  or  transfei.  Sellan,  in  Saxon, 
signifies  to  give,  as  well  as  to  sell. 

A  coast  or  border  is  usually  the  extreme  point,  from  extending. 

Law  is  from  setting,  establishing. 

The  primary  sense  of  son,  daughter,  offspring,  is  usually  a 
shoot,  or,  as  we  say,  issue.  Hence,  in  Hebrew,  "p  ben,  signifies 
both  a  son,  a  cion,  a  branch,  and  the  young  of  other  animals. 
A  son,  says  Parkhurst,  is  from  i"D3  banah,  to  build ;  and  hence  he 
infers  that  a  son  is  so  called,  because  he  builds  up  or  continues 
his  father's  house  or  family.  But  if  so,  how  does  the  word  apply 
to  a  branch,  or  an  arrow  ?  What  do  these  build  up  ?  The  mis- 
take of  this  author,  and  of  others,  proceeds  from  their  not  under- 
standing the  original  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  is  not  to  erect, 
or  elevate,  but  to  throw,  to  set,  to  found  ;  and  this  verb  is  probably 
retained  in  our  word  found.  A  son  is  that  which  is  thrown  or 
shot  out;  a  cion  or  branch  is  the  same,  an  offset,  one  an  offset  of 
the  human  body,  the  other  of  a  plant,  and  an  arrow  is  that  which 
is  shot  or  thrown.  Hence,  probably,  the  Hebrew  "OS*  eben  or 
even,  a  stone,  W.  maen  or  vaen,  that  which  is  set,  so  named  from 

— ? 
its  compactness  or  hardness.     And  in  Arabic  ,_jl  abana,  signifies 
to  think,  Lat.  opinor,  that  is,  to  set  in  the  mind. 

Few  and  small,  are  senses  often  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
Thus,  although  few  in  English  expresses  merely  a  small  number, 
yet  the  same  word  in  French,  peu,  and  in  the  Italian,  poco,  sig- 
nifies little  in  quantity,  as  well  as  few  in  number. 

Cause  is  from  the  sense  of  urging,  pressing,  impelling.  Hence 
it  well  expresses  that  which  produces  an  effect ;  and  hence  it  is 
peculiarly  expressive  of  that  by  which  a  man  seeks  to  obtain  a 
claim  in  law.  A  cause  in  court  is  properly  a  pressing  for  right, 
like  action  from  ago;  and  prosecution  from  the  Latin  sequor, 
which  is  our  word  seek.     Hence  the  Latin  accuso,  to  accuse,  to 


throw  upon,  to  press,  or  load  with  a  charge.  The  Saxon  saca, 
contention,  suit  in  law,  is  synonymous  with  cause,  and  from  the 
root  of  seek,  sequor.     It  is  the  English  sake. 

The  word  thing  is  nearly  synonymous  with  cause  and  sake. 
See  Thing,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  primary  sense  of  time,  luck,  chance,  fortune,  is  to  fall,  to 
come,  to  arrive,  to  happen.  Tide,  time,  and  season,  have  a  like 
original  sense.  Tide,  in  Saxon,  is  time,  not  a  flow  of  the  sea,  the 
latter  being  a  secondary  and  modern  application  of  the  word. 
This  primary  signification  of  time  will  unfold  to  us  what  I  for- 
merly could  not  understand,  and  what  I  could  find  no  person  to 
explain ;  that  is,  why  the  Latin  tempora  should  signify  times  and 
the  temples.  It  seems  that  tempora  are  the  falls  of  the  head. 
Hence,  also,  we  understand  why  tempest  is  naturally  deducible 
from  tempus,  as  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall,  to  rush.  Hence 
tempestivus,  seasonable,  that  comes  in  good  time.  Season  has  a 
like  sense. 

Hence,  also,  we  are  led  to  understand,  what  has  seemed  inex- 
plicable, how  the  French  heureux,  lucky,  happy,  can  be  regu- 
larly deduced  from  heure,  an  hour.  We  find  that  in  Greek  and 
Latin  the  primary  sense  of  hour  is  time,  and  time  is  a  coming,  a 
falling,  a  happening,  like  the  English  luck,  and  hence  the  sense 
of  lucky ;  hence  fortunate  and  happy.  The  word  fortunate  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  Shemitic  *"dl  davar,  or  thavar,  cor- 
responds almost  precisely  with  that  of  cause  and  thing  in  English  ; 
that  is,  to  strain,  urge,  drive,  fall,  or.rush.  Hence  it  signifies  to 
speak,  and  in  Ch.  and  Syr.  to  lead,  to  direct,  to  govern.  As  a 
noun,  it  signifies  a  word,  that  which  is  uttered  ;  a  thing,  cause,  or 
matter ;  that  is,  that  which  happens  or  falls,  like  event  from  evenio  ; 
also  a  plague,  or  great  calamity  ;  that  is,  that  which  falls  or  comes 
on  man  or  beast,  like  plague ;  a  stroke  or  affliction,  from  striking. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  answer- 
ing to  the  Gothic  du,  Saxon  and  English  to,  in  the  Saxon  to- 
drifan,  to  drive,  then  the  root  "O  coincides  exactly  with  the 
Welsh  peri,  to  command,  which  is  retained  in  composition  in  the 
Lat.  impcro.     Indeed,  if  the  first  syllable  of  guberno  is  a  prefix, 


the  root  of  this  word  may  be  the  same.  The  object,  however, 
for  which  this  word  is  here  mentioned,  is  chiefly  to  show  the 
uniformity  which  men  have  observed  in  expressing  their  ideas; 
making  use  of  the  same  visible  physical  action  to  represent  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  moral  ideas. 

Silence,  deafness,  dumbness,  are  from  stopping,  holding,  or 
making  fast. 

War  is  from  the  sense  of  striving,  driving,  struggling. 

Good  is   generally   from  enlarging,  or  advancing,   like  pros- 


Evil  is  from  wandering,  departing,  or  sometimes  from  softness, 
weakness,  flowing  or  flexibility,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Latin 
malum,  from  the  Welsh  mall. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  names  of  natural  and  material  ob- 
jects can  not  always  be  ascertained.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Some  of  these  names  are  detached  branches  of  a  family  of  words 
which  no  longer  form  a  part  of  our  language ;  the  verb  and  all 
the  derivatives,  except  a  single  name,  being  extinct,  or  found 
only  in  some  remote  country.  Others  of  these  names  have  suf- 
fered such  changes  of  orthography,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  primary  or  radical  letters,  and  of  course  the 
family  to  which  they  belong.  Numerous  examples  of  such  words 
occur  in  English,  as  in  every  other  language. 

But  from  such  facts  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  researches, 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  most  names  of 
natural  objects  are  taken  from  some  obvious  quality  or  action,  or 
some  supposed  quality  of  the  thing;  or  from  the  particular  action 
or  operation  by  which  it  is  produced.  Thus  tumors  are  named 
from  pushing,  or  s2oelling ;  and  redness,  or  red,  seems,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  to  be  named  from  eruptions  on  the  body.  The 
human  body  is  named  from  shaping,  that  is,  setting,  fixing,  or  ex- 
tending, and  hence,  sometimes,  the  general  name  of  the  human 
race.  The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  push,  as  is  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
A  board,  a  table,  a  floor,  is  from  spreading,  or  expanding,  ex- 
tending.    Skin  and  bark  are  from  peeling,  stripping,  <fcc. 

The  names  of  particular  animals  and  plants  can  not  always  be 
traced  to  their  source  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
their  origin,  I  find  animals  to  be  generally  named  from  some 
striking  characteristic  of  external  appearance ;  from  the  voice, 
from  habits  of  life,  or  from  their  office.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Greek  ggovdug  and  Latin  struthio,  or  ostrich, 
is  from  the  same  root  as  the  English  strut,  the'  strutter ;  the 
primary  sense  of  which  root  is,  to  stretch,  which  explains  ail  the 
senses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  this  family.  It  is  certain 
that  the  crow  is  named  from  its  cry,  and  the  leopard  from  his 
spots. 

Thus  plants  were  named  from  their  qualities;  some  from  their'5 
form,  others  from  their  color,  others  from  their  effects,  others 
from  the  place  of  their  growth.  The  English  root,  Lat.  radix,  is 
only  a  particular  application  of  rod  and  ray,  radius ;  that  is,  a 
shoot.     Spurge  is,  undoubtedly,  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  purgo. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  many  names  of  plants  were 
originally  adjectives,  expressing  their  qualities ;  or  the  name  was 
a  compound,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  one  part  of  which  has 
been  dropped,  and  the  other  remaining  as  the  name  of  the  plant. 
Thus  pine,  pinus,  is  from  pin,  pinna,  penna  ;  for  in  Welsh  pin  is 
a  pin  and  a  pen  or  style  for  writing,  and  pinbren  is  a  pine-tree. 
The  tree,  then,  was  named  from  its  leaf. 

Fir  has  a  similar  origin  and  signification. 

It  is  probable  or  rather  certain,  that  some  natural  objects,  as 
plants  and  minerals,  received  their  names  from  their  supposed 
qualities ;  as,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  men  might 
ascribe  effects  to  them,  by  mistake.  The  whole  history  of  magic 
and  enchantment  leads  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Minerals  are,  in  many  instances,  named  from  their  obvious 
qualities,  as  gold  from  its  yellowness,  and  iron  from  its  hardness. 
The  names  can,  in  some  cases,  be  traced  to  their  original,  as  that 
of  gold  and  of  the  Latin  ferrum;  but  many  of  them  are  not  easily 
ascertained.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  specific  names  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  appear  to  be  obscure.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  any  family  of  words  in 
our  language,  and  many  of  them  are  derived  to  us  from  Asia,  and 
from  roots  which  can  be  found  only,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  Asiatic 
languages. 

These  observations  and  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  of  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  origin  of 
words,  and  of  comparing  the  different  uses  of  the  same  word  in 
different  languages,  in  order  to  understand  either  the  philosophy 
of  speech,  or  the  real  force  and  signification  of  words  in  their 
practical  application. 
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If  it  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that  many  of  the  Shemitic 
verbs  are  formed  with  prefixes,  like  those  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, this  may  lead  to  new  illustrations  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  determine  this  fact,  it  will 
be  useful  to  examine  whether  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  2  is  not 
often  a  prefix  answering  to  be  in  the  Teutonic  languages  ;  whether 
3  and  3  are  not  prefixes  answering  to  the  ga  and  ge  of  the  Gothic 
and  Teutonic ;  whether  "1,  S3,  and  t"i,  and  T,  a  dialectical  form  of 
D,  do  not  coincide  with  the  Gothic  du,  the  Saxon  to,  the  Dutch 
toe,  and  the  German  zu  ;  whether  3  does  not  answer  to  the  Russ. 
and  Dutch  na,  the  German  nack  ;  and  whether  0  and  13  do  not 
answer  to  s,  sh,  and  sch  in  the  modern  English  and  German. 

If  many  of  the  Shemitic  triliteral  verbs  are  compound,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  primary  radix  has  not  been  detected.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  primary  sense  of  many 
of  the.roots  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  that  sense  which  is  almost 
indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  many  obscure  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In 
order  fully  to  comprehend  many  uses  of  the  words,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  uses  of  the  words  of  the 
same  family  in  the  modern  languages ;  and  this  comparison  must 
be  far  more  extensive  than  any  hitherto  made,  and  conducted  on 
principles  which  have  not  been  before  duly  appreciated  and 
applied. 

1  have  introduced  the  foregoing  comparative  view  of  the 
several  significations  of  the  same  word  in  different  languages, 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  language,  but 
with  a  special  reference  to  an  explanation  of  the  etymologies 
which  occur  in  this  work.  Should  my  Synopsis  ever  be  pub- 
lished, the  learned  inquirer  might  pursue  the  subject  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  remaras  and  illustrations  may  be 
thus  recapitulated. 

1.  The  nations  which  now  constitute  the  distinct  families  or 
races  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  are  descendants  of  the  common  fam- 
ily which  inhabited  the  plain  of  Shinar  before  the  dispersion. 

2.  The  families  at  the  dispersion  retained  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  which  were  in  common  use  before  that  event,  and  the 
same  were  conveyed  to  their  posterity.  In  the  course  of  time, 
some  of  these  words  were  dropped  by  one  family  or  tribe,  and 
some  by  another,  till  very  few  of  them  are  re'tained  in  their  origi- 
nal form  and  signification,  by  all  the  nations  which  have  sprung 
from  the  main  stock.     A  few  of  them,  however,  are  still  found  in 

^11  or  nearly  all  the  languages  which  I  have  examined,  bearing 
nearly  the  same  signification  and  easily  recognized  as  identical. 

3.  Although  few  of  the  primitive  words  can  now  be  recognized 
as  existing  in  all  the  languages,  yet  as  we  better  understand  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  orthography  and  sig- 
nification of  the  same  radical  words,  the  more  affinities  are  dis- 
covered ;  and  particularly,  when  we  understand  the  primary 
sense,  we  find  this  to  unite  words  whose  appropriate  or  custom- 
ary significations  appear  to  have  no  connection. 

4.  A  great  number  of  the  primitive  radical  words  are  found  in 
compounds,  formed  in  different  languages,  with  different  affixes 
and  prefixes,  which  obscure  the  affinity.  Thus  Veritas  in  Latin, 
is  wahrheit  in  German  ;  the  first  syllable  in  each  is  the  same 
word,  the  last  different.  In  other  instances,  both  difference  of 
orthography,  of  formation,  and  of  application,  concur  to  obscure 
the  affinity  of  words.  Thus  the  English  woid  strong  is  in 
Danish  streng,  signifying  stern,  severe,  rigid,  strict;  and  streng- 
hcd  [stronghood]  is  severity,  rigor,  strictness.  Now,  n  in  these 
words  is  not  radical ;  remove  this  letter,  and  we  have  strog,  streg, 
which  coincide  with  the  Latin  stringo,  strictus ;  and  these  words 
are  found  to  be  from  the  same  radix,  which  signifies  to  draw,  to 
strain,  to  stretch. 

5.  It  appears  that  b,  p  and  /  are  often  prefixes,  either  the 
remains  of  prepositions,  or  casual  additions  to  words,  introduced 
by  peculiar  modes  of  pronunciation,  which  prefixes  now  precede 
consonants,  with  which  they  readily  coalesce  in  pronunciation, 
as  I  and  r,  forming  triliteral  words  on  biliteral  roots ;  as  in  block 
from  Hoc,  or  lock;  play,  Saxon  plegan,  from  leg  or  lek,  Swedish 
leka,  Dan.  legcr ;  flow,  Lat.  fluo,  from  lug,  or  luc,  which  appears 
in  light,  luz,  luceo,  and  in  lug,  a  river,  retained  in  Lugdunum. 

6.  It  appears,  also,  that  c  or  k  and  g  are  often  prefixes  before 
the  same  consonants,  I  and  r,  as  in  Lat.  clunis,  Eng.  loin;  W. 
clod,  praise,  from  Hod,  Latin  laus,  laudo  ;  German  gluck,  English 
luck;  Lat.  gratia,  W.  rhad. 


7.  It  appears,  also,  that  s  is  a  prefix  in  a  vast  number  of  words, 
as  in  speed,  spoil,  swell,  szceep  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  st  are 
prefixed  to  many  words  whose  original,  radical,  initial  consonant 
was  r,  as  in  straight,  strict,  strong,  stretch,  from  the  root  of  right, 
rectus,  reach,  and  in  stride,  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  gradior, 
W.  rhaz. 

If  these  inferences  are  just,  as  I  am  persuaded  they  are,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  more  near  resemblance  and  a  much  closer 
affinity  between  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Asia, 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  follows,  also,  that 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  or  rudiments  of  language 
have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  and  that  philology  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Should  this  prove,  on  further  examination,  to  be  the 
state  of  philology,  it  is  reserved  for  future  investigators  to  ex- 
amine the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  on  new  principles, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  obscure  and  difficult  passages, 
not  hitherto  explained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  critics  and 
commentators. 

If  any  persons  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  or  contradict  these 
facts,  let  them  first  consider  that  my  conclusions  are  not  hasty 
opinions,  formed  on  isolated  facts ;  but  that  they  have  been 
forced  upon  me,  in  opposition  to  all  my  former  habits  of  thinking, 
by  a  series  of  successive  proofs  and  accumulating  evidence, 
during  a  long  course  of  investigation,  in  which  1  have  compared 
most  of  the  radical  words,  in  more  than  twenty  languages,  twice, 
and  some  of  them  three  times. 

No  part  of  my  researches  has  given  me  more  trouble  or  solici- 
tude than  that  of  arriving  at  the  precise  radical  signification  of 
moral  ideas;  such,  for  example,  as  hope,  love,  favor,  faith.  Nor 
has  it  been  with  much  less  labor  that  I  have  obtained  a  clear 
knowledge  of  some  of  our  physical  actions.  It  is  literally  true 
that  I  have  sometimes  had  a  word  under  consideration  for  two 
or  three  years,  before  1  could  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the  pri- 
mary signification.  That  I  have  succeeded  at  last,  in  every 
instance,  can  hardly  be  supposed  —  yet,  in  most  cases,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  researches. 


PROGRESS  AND  CHANGES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
English  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
that  language  as  it  was  spoken  or  written  in  England  before  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  first  is  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The 
original  is  in  one  column,  and  the  literal  translation  in  the  other. 
The  English  words  in  Italics  are  Saxon  words.  The  number  of 
these  will  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  words  is  retained 
in  the  present  English. 


An.  DCCCXCI.     Her  for  se 

here  east,  and  Earnulf  cyning 
gefeaht  with  thaem  rsede-here 
asr  tha  scipu  comon,  mid  East- 
Francum,  and  Seaxum,  and 
Bffigerum,  and  hine  geflymde. 
And  thry  Scottas  cwomon  to 
iElfrede  cyninge  on  anum  bate, 
butan  Eelcum  gerrthum,  of  Hi- 
bernia;  and  thonon  hi  hi  bestee- 
lon,  forthon  the  hi  woldon  for 
Godes  lufan  on  eltheodinesse 
bion,    hy   ne  rohton   hwrer. 


Se  bat  waes  geworht  of  thrid- 
dan  healfre  hyde,  the  hie  on 
foron,  and  hi  namon  mid  him 
that  hie  htefdon  to  seofon  nih- 
tum  mete,  and  tha  comon  hie 
ymb  seofon  niht,  to  londe  on 
Cornwealum,  and  foran  tha  sona 
to  jElfrede  cyninge. 


An.  891.  Here  [this  year] 
fared  the  army  east,  and  Ear- 
nulf, the  king,  fought  icith  the 
cavalry  [ride  army]  ere  the  ships 
come,  with  the  East- Francs,  and 
Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  And  three  Scots 
come  to  Alfred,  the  king,  in  a 
[wri]  boat,  without  any  rowers, 
from  Hibernia,  and  thence  they 
privately  withdrew  [bestole]  be- 
cause that  they  would,  for  God's 
love  be  [or  live]  in  a  state  of 
pilgrimage,  they  should  not  be 
anxious — [reck,  care]  where. 

The  boat  teas  tor  ought  of  two 
hides  and  a  half  [third  half  hide,] 
in  which  they  fared  [came]  and 
they  took  with  them  that  they 
had  for  seven  nights  meat,  and 
they  come  about  the  seventh 
night,  to  land  in  Cornwall,  and 
fared  [went]  soon  to  Alfred, 
the    king. 


The  following  specimen  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Orosius,  supposed  to  be  made  by  King  Alfred. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ohthere  saede  his  hlaforde, 
vElfrede  kyninge,  thaet  he  ealra 
North-manna  north  rnest  hude. 
He  cwiEth  that  he  bude  on  thaem 
lande  northeweardum  with  tha 
west  sag.  He  saede  theah  thcet 
thspt  land  sy  swythe  north  tha- 
non  ;  ac  hit  is  eall  west  buton  on 
feawtim  stowum  sticce  maslum 
wiciath  Finnas,  on  huntathe  on 
wintra,  and  on  sumera  on  fis- 
cothe  be  there  sae.  He  saede 
thoet  he  aet  sumum  cyrre  wolde 
fandiam  hu  lange  thaet  land 
north   right   laege. 


Laws  of  Kin 

Gif  Cyning  his  leode  to  him 
gehatath,  and  heom  mon  thasr 
yfel  gedo,  II  bote  and  cyning 
L.  scillinga. 

Gif  in  Cymnges  tune  man 
mannan  ofsleah,  L.  scill.  ge- 
bete. 

Gif  on  Eorles  tune  man  man- 
nan  ofsieath,  XII  soil,  gebete. 


Gif  man  thone  man  ofslaehth, 
XX  scil.  gebete. 


Gj/thuman  (of  a  slaehth)  XX 
scil.  Gif  thuman  noegl  ofweor- 
deth  III  scil.  gebete.  Gif  man 
scytefinger  (of  a  slaehth,)  VIII 
scil.  gebete.  Gif  man  middle 
finger  (of  a  slashth,)  IV  scil. 
gebete.  Gif  man  gold-finger  (of 
a  slDehth,)  VI  soil,  gebete.  Gif 
man  thon  litlan  finger  (of  a 
siaehth)  XI  scil.  gebete. 


Octhere  told  [said]  his  lord, 
king  Alfred,  that  he  lived  north, 
most  of  all  the  north  men.  He 
quoth  that  he  dwelt  in  the  [them] 
land  northward,  opposite  [with] 
the  icest  sea.  He  said  though, 
that  that  land  is  due  north  from 
thence,  and  that  it  is  all  waste 
except  [but]  in  a  few  places 
[stows]  where  the  Finns  for  the 
most  part  dwell,  for  hunting  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  for  fish- 
ing in  that  sea,  [by  the  sea.] 
He  said  that  he,  at  some  time, 
would  find  hoio  long  that  land 
lay  right  north. 

g  jEthelbert. 

If  the  King  shall  call  [cite] 
his  people  to  him,  and  any  one 
[man]  shall  there  do  evil,  let 
double  compensation  be  made, 
and  fifty  shillings  to  the  King. 

If  in  the  King's  town  a  man 
slay  a  man,  let  him  compensate 
[boot]  with  fifty  shillings. 

If  in  an  Earl's  town  one  man 
slaycth  another  man,  let  him  pay 
twelve  shillings  for  reparation. 

If  man  [any  one]  slaycth  any 
man,  let  him  compensate  with 
twenty   shillings. 

If  the  thumb  shall  be  cut  off, 
twenty  shillings.  If  the  thumb 
nail  shall  be  cut  off,  three  shil- 
lings shall  be  the  compensation. 
If  any  one  [off  slayeth,  striketh 
off,]  cutteth  off  the  fore  finger, 
[shoot  finger,]  let  him  compen- 
sate with  eight  shillings.  If  any 
one  cutteth  off  the  middle  finger, 
let  him  pay  four  shillings.  If 
any  one  cutteth  off  the  gold 
finger,  [ring  finger,]  let  him  pay 
six  shillings.  If  any  one  cut- 
teth off  the  little  finger,  let  him 
pay  eleven  shillings. 


Laws  of  King  Eadgar. 


We  order  (or  instruct)  that 
each  Christian  man  earnestly 
accustom  [wean]  his  children  to 
Christianity,  [Christendom,]  and 
teach  him  the  Pater  Noster  and 
Creed. 

We  direct  that  a  priest  be  not 
a  hunter,  nor  hawker,  nor  a  game- 
ster; but  that  he  apply  to  his 
books,  as  it  becomes  his  order. 


We  lcerath  that  felc  cristen 
man  his  beam  to  christendome 
geornlice  wcenige  and  him  pater 
noster  and  credon  taece. 


We  laerath  that  preost  ne  beo 
hunta  ne  hafecere  ne  taeflere ; 
ac  plegge  on  his  bocum  swa  his 
hade  gebirath. 


We  observe  by  these  extracts  that  rather  more  than  half  the 
Saxon  words  have  been  lost,  and  now  form  no  part  of  our 
language.* 

This  language,  with  some  words  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  English  till  the  Norman  conquest. 
After  that  event,  great  numbers  of  Saxon  words  went  into  disuse, 
not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  French  and  Latin  words  were 
continually  added  to  the  language,  till  it  began  to  assume  its 
present  form,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Yet  the 


*  Mr.  Meidinger  of  Frankfort,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Etymological  and 
Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Teuto-Gothic  Languages,  notices  this  observa- 
tion of  mine,  respecting  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  which  have  been  lost, 
and  then  states  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
words  in  modem  English  are  of  Saxon  origin.  This  difference  in  the  two  state- 
ments proceeds  from  a  circumstance  overlooked.    My  statement  refers  only  to 


writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  can  not  now  be  fully  understood 
without  a  glossary. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  loss  of  native  Saxon  words  and  the  acces- 
sion of  French  and  Latin  words  alone,  that  the  change  of  our 
language  consisted.  Most  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels.  It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  our 
first  vowel  a  had  usually  or  always  the  broad  sound,  as  we  now 
pronounce  it  in  fall,  or  in  some  words  perhaps  the  Italian  sound, 
as  it  is  now  called,  and  as  we  pronounce  it  in  far.  The  sound  of 
e  was  probably  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  in  French  and  Italian,  and 
in  the  northern  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  which  is 
nearly  that  of  a  in  favor.  The  Saxon  sound  of  i  was  probably 
the  same  as  it  is  still  on  the  Continent,  the  sound  of  ce  or  long  e. 
The  sound  of  u  was  that  of  our  present  oo,  French  ou,  the  sound 
it  still  has  in  Italian,  and  in  most  countries  on  the  European 
continent.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  the  sound  of  u 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  French  pro- 
nunciation after  the  conquest;  for  the  present  sound  of  u  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate,  between  the  full  sound  of  oo,  or 
French  ou,  and  the  French  sound  of  u. 

These  changes,  and  the  various  sounds  given  to  the  same 
character,  now  serve  to  perplex  foreigners,  when  learning  Eng- 
lish ;  and  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  retard  or  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  our  language.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
not  only  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  science,  but  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  articulations  are  the  use  of  k  for 
c,  as  in  look  for  locian ;  the  loss  of  h  before  /,  as  in  loaf  from 
hlaf,  lot  for  Mot,  lean  for  hlinian  ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  prefix 
ge  or  ga,  as  in  deal  for  ge-dalan,  deem  for  ge-deman  ;  and  of  to  as 
a  prefix,  as  in  to-hclpan,  to  help  ;  to-dailan,  to  deal.  In  no  in- 
stance do  we  feel  more  sensibly  the  change  of  sounds  in  the 
vowels,  than  in  that  of  i,  which  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
is  e  long  ;  for  in  consequence  of  this,  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  foreign  languages,  mispronounce  such  words 
as  marino,  Messina,  Lima,  giving  to  i  its  English  sound,  when  in 
fact  the  words  are  to  be  pronounced  marceno,  Messecna,  Leema. 

In  grammatical  structure  the  language  has  suffered  consider- 
able alterations.  In  our  mother  tongue,  nouns  were  varied  to 
form  cases,  somewhat  as  in  Latin.  This  declension  of  nouns  has 
entirely  ceased,  except  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case,  in  which 
an  apostrophe  before  s  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  Saxon 
termination  es.  Some  of  our  pronouns  retain  their  declensions, 
somewhat  varied.  The  plural  termination  in  en  has  been  dropped, 
in  a  number  of  words,  and  the  regular  plural  termination  been 
substituted,  as  houses  for  housen. 

In  most  cases,  the  Saxon  termination  of  the  infinitive  mode  of 
verbs  has  been  dropped,  and  for  gif  an  we  now  write,  to  give. 
The  variations  of  the  verb,  in  the  several  persons,  have  been 
materially  changed.     Thus  for  the  Saxon  — 


Ic  lufige, 
Thu  lufast, 
He  lufath; 


I 

|         Hi  lufiath; 


We  lufiath, 
Ge  lufiath, 


we  now  write  - 


I  love, 

Thou  lovest, 

He  loveth  or  loves ; 


We  love, 
Ye  love, 
They  love. 


In  the  Saxon  plural,  however,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  vulgar 
practice  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  England  and  of  this  coun- 
try.     We  loves,  they  loves,  which  are  contractions  of  lufiath. 

In  the  substantive  verb,  our  common  people  universally,  and 
most  persons  of  better  education,  unless  they  have  rejected  their 
traditionary  language,  retain  the  Gothic  dialect,  in  the  past 
tense. 

I  was,  We  was, 

Thou  wast,  Ye  was, 

He  was;  They'  was. 

However  people  may  be  ridiculed  for  this  language,  it  is  of 
genuine  origin,  as  old  as  the  Saxon  word  were.  In  Gothic  the 
past  tense  runs  thus  — 


the  actual  proportion  of  Saxon  words  retained  in  the  vocabulary,  which  is  prob- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Mr.  Turner's 
statement  refers  to  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  actually  used  in  our  common 
language,  which  is,  doubtless,  as  great  as  he  represents  it.  The  words  of  Saxon 
origin  are  the  more  necessary  words  ;  such  as  are  wanted  in  all  the  common 
concerns  of  life;  and  therefore  in  use  they  compose  the  body  of  the  language. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ik  was, 
Thu  wast, 
Is  was ; 


Weis  wesum, 
Yus  wesuth, 
Eis  wesun.* 


In  the  present  tense  of  the  substantive  verb,  our  common 
people  use  dn't,  as  in  this  phrase  :  "  he  an't  present."  This  is 
evidently  a  contraction  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ar,  er,  present 
indicative  singular  of  the  substantive  verb  vara  or  vartr  to  be, 
which  we  retain  in  are  and  were..  In  Swedish,  han  fir,  and  in 
Danish,  han  er,  he  is.  Hence  he  er  not  or  ar  not,  contracted  into 
he  an't  or  en't. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  how  far  the  Gothic  dialect  has  been 
infused  into  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  to  most  readers  uninteresting,  to 
recite  all  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  or  the  structure  of 
sentences  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing,  changes  in  the  language  have 
been  less  rapid  than  before ;  but  no  art  nor  effort  can  completely 
arrest  alterations  in  a  living  language.  The  distinguished  writers 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  improved  the  language,  but  could 
not  give  it  stability.  Many  words  then  in  common  use  are  now 
obsolete,  or  have  suffered  a  change  of  signification.  In  the  period 
between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  language  was  improved  in  grammar,  orthography, 
and  style.  The  writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  of 
George  I.  brought  the  language  nearly  to  perfection;  and  if  any 
improvement  has  since  been  made,  it  is  in  the  style  or  diction,  by 
a  better  selection  of  words,  and  the  use  of  terms  in  science  and 
philosophy  with  more  precision. 

In  regard  to  grammatical  construction,  the  language,  for  half  a 
century  past,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  suffering  deteriora- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  regards  its  written  form.  This  change  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  learned  Bishop  Lowth, 
whose  Grammar  made  its  appearance  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 
I  refer  particularly  to  his  form  of  the  verb,  which  was  adjusted  to 
the  practice  of  writers  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of 
the  practice  of  authors  in  the  age  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.  Hence  he  gives  for  the  form  of  the  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  mode,  after  the  words  which  express  a  con- 
dition, if,  though,  &.c,  I  love,  thou  love,  he  love,  observing  in  a 
note,  that  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  the  event  being  spoken  of 
under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  and 
therefore  doubtful  and  contingent,  the  verb  itself  in  the  present, 
and  the  auxiliary  both  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times, 
often  carry  with  them  somewhat  of  a  future  sense ;  as,  "  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  I  may  speak  to  him"  —  "  If  he  should  come,  I 
should  speak  to  him."  This  is  true  ;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
this  form  of  the  verb  belongs  to  the  future  tense,  or  should  be 
arranged  as  such  in  Grammars.  If  he  come,  would  be  in  Latin  si 
vencrit,  in  the  subjunctive  future. 

But  the  learned  author  has  entirely  overlooked  the  important 
distinction  between  an  event  or  fact,  of  uncertain  existence  in 
the  present  time,  and  which,  is  mentioned  under  the  condition  of 
present  existence,  and  a  future  contingent  event.  "  If  the  mail 
that  has  arrived  contains  a  letter  for  me,  I  shall  soon  receive  it," 
is  a  phrase  that  refers  to  the  present  time,  and  expresses  an  un- 
certainty in  my  mind,  respecting  the  fact.  "  If  the  mail  contain 
a  letter  for  me,"  refers  to  a  future  time,  that  is,  "  If  the  mail  of 
to-morrow  contain  [shall  or  should  contain]  a  letter  for  me." 
The  first  event,  conditional  or  hypothetical,  should  be  expressed 
by  the  indicative  mode,  and  the  latter  by  the  subjunctive  future. 
The  Saxon  form  of  the  verb,  if  he  slay,  if  he  go,  is  evidently  a 
contingent  future,  and  is  so  used  in  the  laws. 

This  distinction,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  language, 
has  been  so  totally  overlooked,  that  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  it  in  British  Grammars ;  nor  is  the  distinction  expressed  by 
the  form  of  the  verb,  as  used  by  a  great  part  of  the  best  writers. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  continually  use  one  form  of  the  verb  to 
express  both  senses.  The  fact  is  the  same  in  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures.  If  he  go,  if  he  speak,  sometimes  express  a 
present  conditional  tense,  and  sometimes  a  contingent  future. 
In  general  this  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  Scripture,  ex- 
presses future  time.  "  If  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee," 
expresses  a  future  contingent  event.  2  Sam.  xv.  26.  "  If  in- 
iquity be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away,"  expresses  a  fact,  under 
a  condition,  in  the  present  time.     Job  xi.  14. 


*  This  is  probably  the  Latin  esse.  The  Latins  dropped  the  first  articulation  v, 
which  answers  to  our  w. 

The  present  tense,  indicative  mode,  of  the  Latin  verb,  with  the  v  restored, 
would  be  written  thus:  — 


In  many  instances  the  translators  have  deviated  from  the 
original,  in  using  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  English  verb  to 
express  what  in  Greek  is  expressed  in  the  indicative.  Thus 
Matthew  iv.  6.     Ei  vlog  cirov  ©sou,  If  thou  be  [art]  the  son  of  God. 

Ch.  v.  29  and  30.  Ei  ds  6  otpdaXftog  oov  6  Se^tog  oxuvSaXiUi  as. 
If  thy  right  eye  offend  [offendeth]  thee  ;  Ei  i,  dsijta  o-ov  xhq  oxav- 
SaUtti  at,  If  thy  right  hand  offend  [offendeth]  the« 

So  also  in  chapter  xviii.  8  and  9. 

Ch.  xii.  26.  Ei  6  Saxavag  to*  Saravav  enfiaXlei,  If  Satan  cast 
[casteth]  out  Satan. 

Ch.  xix.  10.  Ei  ovTuig.  tgiv  »;  atria  rov  uv8qm7tov  pera  rtjg  yvvat- 
xog.  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  [is]  so  with  his  wife. 

Ch.  xxii.  45.  Ei  ovv  Japid  xaXei  avrov  Kvqiov,  If  David  then 
call  [calleth]  him  Lord. 

2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Ei  6  eSw  i,tuuiv  artjoconog  SictifidtiQirai,  Though  our 
outward  man  perish  [perishes,  or  is  perishing.] 

In  all  these  passages,  the  English  verb,  in  the  subjunctive, 
properly  expresses  a  conditional,  contingent,  or  hypothetical  fu- 
ture tense,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  except  in  the  last 
passage  cited,  where  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  the  perishing 
of  the  outward  man  as  a  fact  admitted,  which  renders  the  transla- 
tion still  more  improper. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  following  passages. 

Matthew  vii.  9.  H  rig  c<;iv  s£  vumv  uvbitumog,  ov  lav  ai-njOfj  o 
vlog  avTov  anrov,  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son 
ask  [shall  ask]  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

Km  tav  tx&vv  airijoy,  If  he  ask  [shall  ask]  a  fish,  will  he  give 
him  a  serpent  ? 

Here  the  original  tense  is  varied  to  express  a  future  or  hypo- 
thetical event,  yet  the  verb  in  English  is  in  the  same  tense  as  in 
the  first  class  of  examples ;  and  what  renders  the  version  more 
objectionable  is,  that  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  does  not  corre- 
spond with  that  in  the  second  clause.  There  is  no  possible  way 
of  making  good  English  of  the  translation,  but  by  supposing  the 
verb  in  the  first  clause,  ask,  to  be  in  the  future  tense.  So  it  would 
be  in  Latin,  and  so  it  is,  "  si  petierit."  If  thy  son  shall  ask  (or 
should  ask)  a  fish,  will  he  give  (or  would  he  give)  him  a  serpent? 

This  fault  runs  through  the  whole  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  distinction  of  tenses  clearly  marked  in  the 
original  languages,  is  generally  neglected  in  the  translation. 

Now,  the  most  unlettered  man  in  this  country  would  express 
the  sense  in  English  with  the  same  marked  distinction  of  tenses 
which  appears  in  the  Greek.  If  thou  art  the  son  of  God  ;  if  thy 
right  eye  offends  thee ;  if  the  case  of  the  man  is  such ;  if  David 
calls  him  Lord  ;  or,  if  the  sense  is  understood  to  be  future  and 
contingent,  if  thy  son  shall  ask  bread,  or  if  he  should  ask  bread, 
would  be  the  uniform  language  of  any  of  the  common  people  of 
our  country.  There  would  not,  probably,  be  a  single  exception, 
unless  in  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb,  which  is  often  used  in 
the  subjunctive  form.  And  the  most  unlettered  man  would  use 
the  corresponding  verbs  in  the  two  clauses,  if  he  shall  ask,  will 
he  give  ;  or,  if  he  should  ask,  would  he  give.  The  use  of  the 
verb,  in  all  similar  phrases,  is  perfectly  well  settled  in  this  coun- 
try, and  perfectly  uniform  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
men  ;  unless  when  the  practice  has  been  varied  by  the  influence 
of  Grammars,  in  which  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  according 
to  the  antiquated  practice  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

1  Tim.  v.  4.  Ei  St  rig  xVQa  Tczva  7j  Exyora  *xit,  If  any  widow 
have  [has]  children  or  nephews. 

Verse  8.  Ei  Se  Tig  xwv  iSiujv  xai  fiaXiga  tcov  oixumv  ov  7roovosi, 
If  any  provide  [provideth]  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house. 

This  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  if  he  be  ;  if  he  have ;  if  he 
go;  if  he  say;  if  thou  write;  whether  thou  see;  though  he  fall, 
which  was  generally  used  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  in  a  great  measure  discarded  before  the  time  of  Addison. 
Whether  this  change  was  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
colloquial  usage  over  grammar  rules,  or  because  discerning  men 
perceived  the  impropriety  and  inconsistency  of  the  language  of 
books,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  Locke, 
Watts,  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  authors  of  the  first  distinction, 
who  adorned  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  generally  used  the  indicative  mode  to  express 
condition,  uncertainty,  and  hypothesis  in  the  present  and  past 
tenses.     Thus  Locke  writes  —  "  If  these  two  propositions  are  by 


Ego  vesum, 
Tu  ves, 
Ille  vest ; 


."•ios  vesumus,  [was,] 
Vos  vestis,  [was,] 
IOi  vesunt,  [was.] 
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nature  imprinted."  "  If  principles  are  innate."  "  If  any  person 
hath  never  examined  this  notion."  "  Whether  that  substance 
thinks  or  no."  "If  the  soul  doth  think  in  sleep."  "If  one 
considers  well  these  men's  way  of  speaking."  "  If  he  does  not 
reflect."  "  Unless  that  notion  produces  a  constant  train  of  suc- 
cessive ideas."  "If  your  lordship  means."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Locke. 

Now,  what  is  remarkable,  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  the  very 
author  who  has,  by  his  Grammar,  done  much  to  sanction  the 
subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  such  cases,  often  uses  the  indica- 
tive in  his  own  writings.  "  If  he  does  not  carefully  attend  to 
this  —  if  this  pleasure  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  composition 
—  if  this  is  not  firmly  and  well  established."  These  verbs  are  in 
contradiction  of  his  own  principles.     On  Isaiah,  Prelim.  Diss. 

Addison.  "  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp."  "  If  exercise  throws  oft"  all  superfluities  —  if  it 
clears  the  vessels  —  if  it  dissipates  a  growing  distemper."  Such 
is  the  language  of  Addison,  the  most  elegant  writer  of  the  genu- 
ine English  idiom  in  the  nation. 

"  If  the  thief  is  poor  —  if  it  obliges  me  to  be  conversant  with 
scenes  of  wretchedness."  Wilberforce. 

"  If  America  is  not  to  be  conquered."  Lord  Chatham. 

"If  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  assertions."  "  Hit  gives  blind 
confidence  to  any  executive  government."  "If  such  an  opinion 
has  gone  forth."  "If  our  conduct  has  been  marked  with  vigor 
and  wisdom."  Fox. 

"  If  my  bodily  strength  is  equal  to  the  task."  "  A  negro,  if  he 
works  for  himself  and  not  for  a  master,  will  do  double  the  work." 
"If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our  guilt."  "  If  their  conduct 
displays  no  true  wisdom."  "The  honorable  genJeman  may,  if 
he  chooses,  have  the  journals  read  again."  "Whether  this  is  a 
sufficient  tie  to  unite  them."  "  If  this  measure  comes  recom- 
mended." "  If  there  exists  a  country  which  contains  the  means 
of  protection."  Pitt. 

"  If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  decorum  dictates  silence." 
"  If  an  assembly  is  viciously  or  feebly  composed."  "If  any 
persons  are  to  make  good  deficiencies."  "If  the  King  of  the 
French  lias  really  deserved  these  murderous  attempts."  "  If  this 
representation  of  M.  Necker  was  false."  "Whether  the  system, 
if  it  deserves  the  name."  "  The  politician  looks  for  a  power  that 
our  workmen  call  a  purchase,  and  if  he  finds  the  power."  "  If  he 
feels  as  men  commonly  feel."  Burke. 

"  If  climate  has  such  an  effect  on  mankind."  "  If  the  effects 
of  climate  are  casual."  Coxe's  Russ. 

"  If  he  finds  his  collection  too  small."  "  If  he  thinks  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiently  enlightened."  "  Whether  it  leads  to  truth." 
"  If  he  warns  others  against  his  own  failings."  This  is  generally 
the  language  of  Johnson. 

In  regard  to  this  distinguished  author,  I  would  observe  that, 
except  the  substantive  verb,  there  is  in  his  Rambler  but  a  single 
instance  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  in  conditional  sen- 
tences.    In  all  other  cases  the  use  of  the  indicative  is  uniform. 

Such  also  is  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  of  those  who  wrote  their  native  lan- 
guage as  they  received  it  from  tradition,  and  before  grammars 
had  made  any  impression  on  its  genuine  construction. 

"The  prince  that  acquires  new  territory,  if  he  finds  it  vacant." 
"  If  we  are  industrious  we  shall  never  starve."  "If  one  has 
more  corn  than  he  can  consume,  and  another  has  less.'  Such  is 
the  language  of  Franklin. 

"  If  any  persons  thus  qualified  are  to  be  found."  "  If  it  is 
thought  proper."  "  If  the  Congress  does  not  choose  to  point  out 
the  particular  regiment."  "  If  I  am.  rightly  informed."  "  If  the 
army  has  not  removed."  "  If  a  proposition  has  not  been  made." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Washington. 

"  If  any  philosopher  pretends."  "  If  he  has  food  for  the  pres- 
ent day."  "  If  a  revelation  is  not  impossible."  "  If  the  Christian 
system  contains  a  real  communication  to  mankind."  "  If  the 
former  of  these  facts  opposes  our  reception  of  the  miraculous 
history  of  the  gospel."  "  If  the  preceding  reflections  are  just." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  late  President  Smith* 

"  If  any  government  deems  the  introduction  of  foreigners  or 
their  merchandise  injurious."  "Unless  he  violates  the  law  of 
nations."  "  If  a  person  has  a  settlement  in  a  hostile  country." 
"If  he  resides  in  a  belligerent  country."  "  If  a  foreign  consul 
carries  on  trade  as  a  merchant."  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
ex-Chancellor  Kent. 


The  substantive  verb  is  often  used  in  the  subjunctive  form  by  writers  who 
er  use  that  form  in  any  other  verb.    The  reason  doubtless  is,  that  be  is  pri- 


But  neither  the  authors  here  mentioned,  nor  most  others,  even 
the  most  distinguished  for  erudition,  are  uniform  and  consistent 
with  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  In  one  sentence  we 
find  the  indicative  used,  "  If  it  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  the 
experiment."  "  If  other  indications  are  to  be  found."  In  the 
next  sentence,  "  If  to  miscarry  in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having 
mistaken  the  direction  of  genius."  Johnson. 

"  If  the  former  be  refined — if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 
with  equal  abilities."  Gibbon. 

"  If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  strike."  Cowper. 

"  Or  if  it  does  not  brand  him  to  the  last."  Cowper. 

"  If  he  is  a  pagan  —  ifendeavors  are  used  —  if  the  person  hath 
a  liberal  education  —  if  man  be  subject  to  these  miseries." 

Milner. 

The  following  expressions  occur  in  Pope's  Preface  to  Homer's 
Iliad,  in  the  compass  of  thirteen  lines. 

"  If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army." 

"  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus." 

"  If  Ulysses  visit  the  shades." 

"If  he  be  detained  from  his  return." 

"  If  Achilles  be  absent." 

"  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armor." 

I  recollect  one  English  author  only,  who  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  this  inconsistency  ;  this  is  Gregory,  who,  in  his  Economy 
of  JYature,  has  uniformly  used  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  in 
conditional  sentences  of  this  kind. 

The  like  inconsistency  occurs  in  almost  all  American  writings. 
"  If  moral  disposition  lie  here."  "  If  preference  necessarily  in- 
volves the  knowledge  of  obligation."  "  If  the  proposition  is  true." 
"  If  the  proposition  be  confirmed."     "  If  he  refutes  any  thing." 

In  a  pamphlet  now  before  me,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  of 
these  inconsistencies  in  the  compass  of  ninety  pages  ;  and  three 
of  them  in  one  sentence. 

How,  in  this  case,  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  the  author  ?  and 
how  can  such  sentences  be  translated  into  another  language 
without  a  deviation  from  the  original  ? 

The  propriety  of  using  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  to  ex- 
press a  present  or  past  event  conditionally,  does  not  rest  solely 
on  usage;  it  is  most  correct  upon  principle.  It  is  well  known 
that  most  of  the  words  which  are  used  to  introduce  a  condition  or 
hypothesis,  and  called,  most  improperly,  conjunctions,  are  verbs, 
having  not  the  least  affinity  to  the  class  of  words  used  to  connect 
sentences.  If  is  the  Saxon  gif,  give,  having  lost  its  first  letter  ; 
if  for  the  ancient  gif.  Though  is  also  a  verb  now  obsolete, 
except  in  the  imperative  mode.  Mow  let  us  analyze  this  con- 
ditional tense  of  the  verb.  "If  the  man  knows  his  true  interest, 
he  will  avoid  a  quarrel."  Here  is  an  omission  of  the  word  that 
after  if.  The  true  original  phrase  was,  "  If  that  the  man  knows 
his  true  interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel"  —  that  is,  give  thai 
[admit  the  fact  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  clause,]  the 
man  knows  his  true  interest,  then  the  consequence  follows,  he 
will  avoid  a  quarrel.  That  in  this  sentence  is  a  relative  or 
demonstrative  substitute  for  the  following  clause.  This  will 
more  plainly  appear  by  transposing  the  clauses.  "  The  man 
knoics  his  true  interest ;  give  that  [admit  that ;]  he  will  then 
avoid  a  quarrel."  Now,  let  the  subjunctive  form  be  used.  "The 
man  know  his  true  interest;  give  that;  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel." 

Here  the  impropriety  of  this  form  of  the  verb  appears  in  a 
strong  light.  It  will  appear  more  clearly  by  the  use  of  other 
words  of  equivalent  signification.  Grant  the  man  kn.oio  his  true 
interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel.  Allow  the  man  knoic  his  true 
interest.  Suppose  the  man  know  his  true  interest.  We  never 
use  the  subjunctive  form  after  the  three  last  verbs  which  intro- 
duce the  condition.  Though  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  in- 
dicative ;  sometimes  by  the  subjunctive  ;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  followed  by  the  indicative,  for  it  supposes  the  fact  to  be  given  ; 
and  so  does  admit,  when  used  in  hypothetical  sentences.  Admit 
that  the  man  knoios  his  interest.  We  have  then  decisive  proof 
that  the  use  of  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  after  if,  when  it 
expresses  a  conditional  event  in  present  time,  is  most  correct; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  correct  form.  This  remark  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  past  tense  conditional. 

The  language  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  last  century,  in  the  use  of  the  indicative,  is,  there- 
fore, more  correct  than  the  language  of  the  writers  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  their  practice  is  principally  the  common  usage 
of  our  country  at  this  day. 

marily  the  indicative  as  well  as  the  subjunctive  mode  of  that  verb.    I  be,  we  be, 
as  used  in  Scripture.    So  in  German,  Ieh  bin. 
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I  have,  therefore,  constructed  a  Grammar  on  this  usage ; 
bringing  down  the  standard  of  writing  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  Bishop  Lowth.  I  have  done  this,  first,  on  the  authority  of 
strict  analogical  principles,  as  above  stated  ;  secondly,,  on  the 
authority  of  the  best  usage  of  that  cluster  of  distinguished  writers 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  and,  thirdly,  on 
the  authority  of  universal  colloquial  practice,  which  I  consider  as 
the  real  and  only  genuine  language.  I  repeat  this  remark,  that 
general  and  respectable  usage  in  speaking,  is  the  genuine  or 
legitimate  language  of  a  country,  to  which  the  written  language 
ought  to  be  conformed.  Language  is  that  which  is  uttered  by 
the  tongue,  and  if  m3n  do  not  write  the  language  as  it  is  spoken 
by  the  great  body  of  respectable  people,  they  do  not  write  the 
real,  language.  Now,  in  colloquial  usage,  the  subjunctive  form 
of  the  verb,  in  conditional  sentences,  is  rarely  used,  and  perhaps 
never,  except  when  the  substantive  verb  is  employed.  Our  stu- 
dents are  taught  in  school  the  subjunctive  form,  if  thou  have,  if 
he  come,  &c,  and'some  of  them  continue,  in  after  life,  to  write  in 
that  manner;  but,  in  the  course  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  have 
not  known  three  men  who  have  ventured  to  use  that  form  of  the 
verb  in  conversation.  We  toil  in  school  to  learn  a  language 
which  we  dare  not  introduce  into  conversation,  but  which  the 
force  of  custom  compels  us  to  abandon.  In  this  respect,  the 
present  study  of  grammar  is  worse  than  useless. 

This  colloquial  custom  accords  with  other  languages.  The 
French  say  and  write  s'il  est,  if  he  is.  The  Latins  often  used  the 
same  form,  "  si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices;"  but  the  use  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive  depends  on  certain  other  words  which  pre- 
cede ;  as,  "  cum  sit  civis,"  as  he  is  a  citizen,  or,  since  he  is  a 
citizen  ;  and  the  present  tense  is  often  used  to  express  what  we 
express  by  an  auxiliary.  That  the  Greeks  used  the  indicative  to 
express  a  conditional  present  tense,  we  have  seen  by  citations 
above. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  verb,  the  indicative  form  after  if 
and  other  verbs  introducing  a  condition  or  hypothesis,  may  be 
used  uniformly  to  express  a  fact  or  event  under  a  condition  or 
supposition,  either  in  the  present  or  past  tenses;  the  speaker 
being  uncertain  respecting  the  fact,  or  representing  it  as  doubtful. 

"  If  the  man  is  honest,  he  will  return  what  he  has  borrowed." 
"  If  the  ship  has  arrived,  we  shall  be  informed  of  it  to-morrow." 
"If  the  bill  ivas  presented,  it  was  doubtless  paid."  "If  the  law 
has  been  passed,  we  are  precluded  from  further  opposition." 

On  the  otuer  hand,  when  it  is  intended  to  speak  of  a  future 
contingent  event,  I  would  always  use  the  auxiliaries  tha.t  are 
proper  for  the  purpose.  "  If  it  shall  or  should  rain  to-morrow, 
we  shall  not  ride  to  town."  I  would  never  use  the  subjunctive 
form,  if  it  rain,  in  prose  ;  and  in  poetry,  only  from  necessity,  as 
an  abridged  phrase,  for  if  it  shall  or  should  rain.  In  this  manner 
the  distinction  between  the  tenses,  which  are  now  constantly 
confounded,  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious,  both  to  natives 
and  foreigners. 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  Lowth's  principles,  which  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  popularity  of  Murray's  Grammar,*  has 
been  to  introduce  or  establish  a  form  of  the  verb  in  writing, 
which  is  obsolete  in  colloquial  language  ;  to  fill  our  books  with  a 
confusion  of  tenses,  and  thus  to  keep  the  language  unsettled. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  the  student,  than  every 
where  to  meet  with  discrepancies   between  rules  and  practice. 

There  is  another  erroneous  manner  of  writing,  common  to  the 
best  authors  in  the  language,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 
This  is,  to  connect  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  with  a  preceding  one 
in  the  same  tense,  when  the  latter  verb  is  intended  to  express  a 
very  different  time  from  the  former.  Thus,  "  Then  Manasseh 
knew  that  the  Lord,  he  was  God."     2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13. 

The  Latins,  in  this  case,  would  probably  have  used  the  infini- 
tive;  "Manasseh  novit  Jehovam  Deum  esse."  In  English  we 
ought  to  write  and  say,  "  Manasseh  knew  Jehovah  to  be  God,"  or, 
"Manasseh  knew  that  Jehovah  he  is  God."  In  most  similar 
cases  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  English  is  as  elegant  as  in  Latin. 
But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  infinitive  can  not  be  used. 
We  can  not  use  it  after  say  ;  "  he  said  him  to  be  a  good  man,"  is 
not  English  ;  though  "  he  declared,  or  affirmed,  or  believed  him  to 
be  a  good  man,"  is  elegant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impropriety  of  the  common  mode  of 


*  Lindley  Murray,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  acknowledges,  in 
general  terms,  that  "the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of  this  compi- 
lation is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials  are,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth, 
Priestley,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Coote."  But  on  examination  it 
appears  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  grammatical  part  is  from  Lowth,  whose 


using  the  latter  verb,  as  in  the  example  above  cited,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  present  tense  is  that  which  is  used  to  express 
what  exists  at  all  times.  Thus  we  say,  God  is  or  exists,  when- 
ever we  speak  of  his  permanent  existence ;  we  say,  Gold  is 
yellow  or  ductile ;  iron  is  a  most  valuable  metal ;  it  is  not  con- 
vertible into  silver ;  plants  and  animals  are  very  distinct  living 
beings.  We  do  not  say,  Gold  was  yellow ;  iron  was  a  valuable 
metal ;  for  we  mean  to  express  permanent  qualities.  Hence,  in 
the  passage  cited  from  Chronicles,  the  first  verb  knew,  referring 
to  a  fact  past,  is  correct;  but  the  last,  which  is  intended  to  express 
the  permanent  being  or  character  of  God,  should  be  in  the  infini- 
tive or  the  indicative  present  tense.  The  following  are  examples 
of  correct  language  :  "  His  master  had  taught  him  that  happiness 
consists  in  virtue."  Anacharsis,  ii.  120. 

"  Sabellius,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is  but  one  person  in 
the  Godhead."  Encyclopedia. 

"  Our  Savior  taught  that  eternal  death  is  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin."  Emmons. 

But  very  different  is  the  following  :  "  Having  believed  for  many 
years,  that  water  was  [is]  an  elastic  fluid."  The  following  would 
be  still  better :  "  Having  believed  water  to  be  an  elastic  fluid." 

So  the  following  :  "  We  know  not  the  use  of  the  epidermis  of 
shells.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  it  secured  [secures]  the 
shells  from  being  covered  with  vermes."  Edin.  Encyc. 

"  It  was  just  remarked,  that  marine  fossils  did  not  [do  not] 
comprise  vegetable  remains."  lb. 

"  If  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  on  their  old 
friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remem 
brance  who  appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short,  [is  short,]  till 
he  was  about  to  lose  it."  Rambler,  No.  71. 

"  They  considered  the  body  as  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  th<; 
fluids  as  passing  through  a  series  of  chemical  changes ;  forgetting 
that  animation  icas  [is]  its  essential  characteristic."       Darwin. 

"  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that  if  the  Commonwealth  was 
[should  be]  violated,  he  could  stamp  with  his  foot  and  raise  an 
army  out  of  the  ground."  Rambler,  No.  10. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  past  tense  is  used  for  the  future 
contingent. 

"  It  was  affirmed  in  the  last  discourse,  that  much  of  the  hon- 
orable practice  of  the  world  rested  [rests]  on  the  substratum  of 
selfishness ;  that  society  was  [is]  held  together,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  relative  virtues,  mainly  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  advantage  ; 
that  a  man's  own  interest  bound  [binds]  him  to  all  those  average 
equities  which  obtained  [obtain]  in  the  neighborhood  around  him  ; 
and  in  which  if  he  proved  [should  prove]  himself  glaringly 
deficient,  he  would  be  abandoned  by  the  respect,  and  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  good- will  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  [might 
have,  or  should  have]  to  do."  Chalmers's  Com.  Dis.  4. 

"  In  the  last  discourse,  I  observed  that  love  constituted  [con- 
stitutes] the  whole  moral  character  of  God." 

Dwight's  Theology. 

"  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham  ;  but  if  one  went  [shall  or 
should  go]  to  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.  And  he 
said  to  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  [shall  or  should  rise]  from  the 
dead."  Luke  xvi.  30,  31. 

"  Independent  of  parties  in  the  national  legislature  itself,  as 
often  as  the  period  of  discussion  arrived,  the  state  legislatures, 
who  will  always  be  not  only  vigilant,  but  suspicious  and  jealous 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  against  encroachments 
from  the  federal  government,  will  constantly  have  their  attention 
awake  to  the  conduct  of  the  national  rulers,  and  will  be  ready 
enough,  if  any  thing  improper  appears,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the 
people." 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  resolve  the  foregoing  sentence,  if  he 
can,  or  render  it  into  another  language. 

"  Cicero  vindicated  the  truth,  and  inculcated  the  value  of  the 
precept,  that  nothing  was  [is]  truly  useful  which  was  [is]  not 
honest." 

"  He  undertook  to  show  that  justice  was  [is]  of  perpetual 
obligation." 

"  The  author  concedes  much  of  his  argument,  and  admits  that 
the  sea  was  [is]  susceptible  of  dominion."  [Better  still,  he 
admits  the  sea  to  be  susceptible  of  dominion.] 


principles  form  the  main  structure  of  Murray's  compilation.  Some  valuable 
notes  and  remarks  are  taken  from  Priestley's  Grammar.  I  studied  grammar  in 
the  originals  long  before  Murray's  compilation  appeared,  and,  in  citing  author- 
ities, deem  it  proper  to  cite  the  originals. 
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"A  nation  would  be  condemned  by  the  impartial  voice  of 
mankind,  if  it  voluntarily  went  [should  go]  to  war,  on  a  claim  of 
which  it  doubted  [should  doubt]  the  legality." 

"  The  Supreme  Court  observed  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  depart  from  the  rule,  whatever  doubt  might  have  been  enter- 
tained, if  the  case  was  [had  been]  entirely  new." 

"  He  held  that  the  law  of  nations  prohibited  [prohibits]  the  use 
of  poisoned  arms." 

"  He  insisted  that  the  laws  of  war  gave  [give]  no  other  power 
over  a  captive  than  to  keep  him  safely." 

"  The  general  principle  on  the  subject  is,  that,  if  a  commander 
makes  a  compact  with  the  enemy,  and  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  power  to  make  it  could  be  reasonably  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  trust,  it  would  be  valid  and  binding,  though  he  abused  his 
trust."  Let  any  man  translate  this  sentence  into  another  language, 
if  he  can,  without  reducing  the  verbs  to  some  consistency. 

"  Congress  have  declared  by  law,  that  the  United  States  were 
['are]  entitled  to  priority  of  payment  over  private  creditors,  in 
cases  of  insolvency." 

"The  Supreme  Court  decided,  that  the  acts  of  Congress, 
giving  that  general  priority  to  the  United  States,  were  [are] 
constitutional." 

"It  was  admitted  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  [is]  one  of  enumerated  powers." 

"  From  his  past  designs  and  administrations,  we  could  never 
argue  at  all  to  those  which  to  ere  future."  [This  is  an  odd  com- 
bination of  words.] 

"Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God." 
John  xiii.  3. 

"  Alexander  dispatched  Eumenes  with  three  hundred  horse  to 
two  free  cities — with  assurance  that  if  they  submitted  and  re- 
ceived him  [should  or  would  submit  and  receive]  as  a  friend,  no 
evil  should  befall  them." 

"  The  apostle  knew  that  the  present  season  was  [is]  the  only 
time  allowed  for  this  preparation." 

"  What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  overpowering  evidence 
which  our  adversaries  required  [should  require]  in  a  revelation, 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell." 

"  It  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known  that  the  word  had 
[has]  this  meaning." 

"  I  told  him  if  he  went  [should  go]  to-morrow,  I  would  go  with 
him." 

This  fault  occurs  in  our  hearing  every  hour  in  the  day. 

A  like  fault  prevails  in  other  languages;  indeed,  the  English 
may  have  been  led  into  it  by  reading  foreign  authors.  "  Mais  on 
a  remarque  avec  raison,  que  l'espace  conchoidal  itait  infini." 
Lunier.  It  has  been  remarked  with  reason,  that  the  conchoidal 
space  was  [is]  infinite. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  nations,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  correcting  such  improprieties  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, if  as  much  attention  were  given  to  the  study  of  its  true 
principles,  as  is  given  to  other  subjects  of  literature  and  science. 
But  if,  in  this  particular,  there  is  a  British  or  American  author 
who  writes  his  vernacular  language  correctly,  his  writings  have 
not  fallen  under  my  inspection. 

There  is  another  fault  very  common  among  English  writers, 
though  it  is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  ;  this  is  the  con- 
version of  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  passive  one.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  an  error  of  this  kind  should  have  gained  such  an 
established  use,  in  some  foreign  languages,  as  to  be  incurable. 
Barbarous  nations  may  indeed  form  languages ;  but  it  should  be 
the  business  of  civilized  men  to  purify  their  language  from 
barbarisms. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  there  is  an  agent  that  performs  some 
action  on  an  object,  or  in  some  way  affects  it.  When  this  verb 
becomes  passive,  the  agent  and  the  object  change  places  in  the 
sentence.  Thus,  John  loves  Peter,  is  transitive,  but  Peter  is 
loved  by  John,  is  passive.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  case  is 
different ;  for  the  action  is  limited  to  the  agent ;  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  a  thing  is  done,  there  is  no  agent  by  which  it  is  done. 
I  perish,  is  intransitive  ;  lamperished,  is  the  passive  form ;  but  the 
latter  neither  expresses  nor  implies  an  agent  by  which  I  perish. 

This  fault  occurs  frequently  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in 
whom  old  age  was  [had]  perished."     Job  xxx.  2. 


"Their  memorial  is  [has]  perished  with  them."     Ps.  ix.  6. 
"The    heathen   are  [have]   perished  out   of  this   land."     Ps. 
x.  16. 

"  Israel  is  [has]  fled  before  the  Philistines."     1  Sam.  iv.  17. 

"  David  is  [has]  fled."     2  Sam.  xix.  9. 

"The  days  xcerc  [had]  not  expired."     1  Sam.  xviii.  26. 

"And  when  the  year  teas  [had]  expired."     2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10. 

"I  only  am  [have]  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee."     Job  i.  15. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  [had]  returned."  Luke 
xix.  15. 

Return  is  sometimes  a  transitive  verb,  and  sometimes  intran- 
sitive. When  a  sum  of  borrowed  money  is  returned,  the  phrase 
is  correct,  for  this  is  the  passive  form  of  a  transitive  verb.  But 
when  a  man  is  returned,  we  may  ask,  who  has  returned  him  ?  In 
this  case,  the  man  returns  by  his  own  act,  and  he  can  not  be  said 
to  be  returned. 

"  He  found  the  empress  was  [had]  departed."  Coze. 

"  They  were  [had]  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
spice  country."  Gibbon,  ch.  i.  note. 

"  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  [had]  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life."  lb.  ch.  xiii. 

"  The  posterity  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  [had]  fallen 
into  the  most  abject  state."  lb.  ch.  ii. 

"  Silver  was  [had]  grown  more  common."  lb. 

"  He  was  [had]  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was  [had]  just 
ascended  to  heaven."  Milner,  i.  20. 

"  Hearing  that  they  were  [had]  arrived."  lb.  211. 

"  Claudius  —  vexed  because  his  wife  was  [had]  become  a  Chris- 
tian." lb.  274. 

"  Does  not  the  reader  see  how  much  we  are  [have]  already 
departed  from  Christian  simplicity  ?  "  lb.  299. 

"My  age  is  [has]  departed."     Isaiah  xxxviii.  12. 

"  The  man  out  of  whom  the  demons  were  [had]  departed." 
Luke  viii.  35. 

"  Workmen  were  [had]  arrived  to  assist  them."  Mitford. 

"  A  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  [had]  just  arrived."  lb. 

This  fault  is  common  in  Mitford's  History  of  Greece.  In  the 
writings  of  Roscoe,  which  are  more  elegant,  it  occurs,  but  less 
frequently. 

"  The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  cardinal  was  ex- 
pired." Roscoe,  Leo  X. 

"  He  inquired  whether  the  report  was  true,  that  a  legate  icas 
arrived."  .  lb.  L.  Med. 

"  The  nation  being  [having]  once  more  got  into  a  course  of 
borrowing."  Price  on  Liberty. 

"  When  he  was  [had]  retired  to  his  tent."  Coxes  Russ. 

"  He  was  [had]  not  yet  arrived."*  lb. 

The  intransitive  verb  grow  is  constantly  used  by  the  English 
as  a  transitive  verb ;  as,  to  grow  wheat.  This  is  never  used  in 
the  Northern  States,  unless  by  persons  who  have  adopted  it 
recently    from   the    English. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  errors  should  continue,  to 
this  time,  to  disfigure  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  that  they  should  escape  animadversion.  The  prac- 
tice has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  French  or  Italian ; 
but  surely  no  lover  of  correctness  can  excuse  such  violation  of 
the  best  established  principles  in  our  language. 

This  fault  occurs,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  writings  of  the  best 
American  authors,  as  in  the  writings  of  Ames  and  Hamilton.  It 
is,  however,  very  rare,  either  in  books  or  colloquial  usage.  Even 
our  common  people  are  remarkably  accurate  in  using  the  auxil- 
iary have  with  the  participles  of  intransitive  verbs.  They  always, 
I  believe,  say,  a  ship  has  arrived,  a  plant  has  perished,  the  enemy 
had  fled,  the  price  had  fallen,  the  corn  has  or  had  grown,  the  time 
has  expired,  the  man  has  returned,  the  vessel  had  departed. 
Such  also  is  the  language  of  our  most  eminent  writers. 

"The  Generals  Gates  and  Sullivan  have  both  arrived." 

Washington  s  Letters. 

"  The  Indians  of  the  village  had  fled."  B.  Trumbull. 

"  Our  Tom  has  grown  a  sturdy  boy."     Progress  of  Dullness. 

"  Our  patriots  have  fallen." 

Discourse  of  D.  Webster,  Aug.  1826. 

"  Our  commissary  had  not  arrived."  Ellicott. 

The  exceptions  to  this  correct  practice  are  chiefly  in  the  use 
of  the  participles  of  come  and  go.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  the 
expressions,  he  is  come  or  is  gone,  in  which  case  the  participle 
seems  to  take  the  character  of  an  adjective  ;  although,  in  most 


perished.     Who  has  perished  it?  —  The  enemy  was  fled.     Who  f 
time  was  expired.    Who  expired  it  ? 
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instances,  the  regular  form  of  expression,  he  has  come,  or  has 
gone,  is  to  be  preferred.  So  dead,  originally  a  participle,  is  used 
only  as  an  adjective;  and  deceased  and  departed  are  often  used 
in  the  like  manner.  We  say,  a  deceased  or  departed  friend  ;  but 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  original  expression  was,  our  friend 
has  deceased,  or  has  departed  this  life ;  and  this  phraseology,  by 
an  easy  but  heedless  transition,  became  is  deceased,  or  is  departed. 
In  general,  however,  the  conversion  of  an  intransitive  verb  or 
form  of  expression  into  the  passive  form,  is  very  rare  among  the 
people  of  New  England. 

There  is  a  grammatical  error  running  through  the  writings  of 
so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mitford,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
unnoticed  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  French  language, 
whose  idioms  are  different  from  the  English,  but  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  too  apt  to  follow.  This  fault  is,  in  using  the  preterit  or 
perfect  tense,  instead  of  the  past  tense  indefinite,  usually  called, 
most  improperly,  the  imperfect.  Take  the  following  sentences 
for  examples  :  "  The  conduct  of  Pelopidas  toward  Arcadia  and 
its  minister  at  the  Persian  court  —  has  scarcely  been  the  result  of 
mere  caprice  or  resentment."     The  verb  here  ought  to  be  was. 

"  The  oration  [of  Isocrates]  has  been  [was]  a  favorite  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus." 

This  form  of  expressing  the  time  would  be  good  in  French,  but 
is  very  bad  in  English.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
tense  he  was,  he  arrived,  he  wrote,  is  not  properly  named  imper- 
fect. These  verbs,  and  all  verbs  of  this  form,  denote  actions 
finished  or  perfect ;  as,  "  In  six  days  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Imperfect  or  unfinished  action  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  manner  —he  was  reading,  they  were  writing.  The 
error  of  calling  the  former  tense  imperfect,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  a  servile  adoption  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  tenses, 
without  considering  the  difference  of  application. 

There  are  some  errors  in  all  the  English  Grammars,  that  have 
been  derived  to  us  from  antiquity.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of 
that  among  the  conjunctions,  like  the  Greek  on,  and  the  Latin 
ut.  Kai  fiay.aqia  i,  Tiieivoarta,  on  igui  ttXaioniq  roiq  ?.e).u?.ijuevoig 
avry  jzaoa  Kvqiov.  And  blessed  is  she  who  believed  that  there 
shall  be  a  performance  of  the  things  which  were  told  her  from 
the  Lord.  Luke  i.  45.  In  our  version,  on  is  rendered  for,  but 
most  erroneously.  The  true  meaning  and  character  of  on  will 
best  appear  by  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  of  the  verse : 
"  There  shall  be  a  performance  of  the  things  told  her  from  the 
Lord;  blessed  or  happy  is  she  who  believed  that."  Here  on, 
that,  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  relative  or  substitute  for 
the  whole  clause  in  Greek  succeeding  it.  So  in  Luke  xxii.  18. 
Jtyw  yuo  vfitv  on  ov  urj  71101,  &c.  I  say  to  you  that  I  will  not 
drink.  1  will  not  drink,  I  say  to  you  that.  It  is  the  same  in 
Latin  :  "  Dico  enim  vobis  quod  non  bibam."  Quod  is  here  a  rela- 
tive governed  by  dico,  and  referring  to  the  following  clause  of 
the  sentence. 

So  also  Matthew  ix.  28.  nigsvert  o'n  Svraftai  tovto  notion  ; 
Do  ye  believe  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  I  am  able  to  do  this  : 
do  ye  believe  that  ? 

This  error  runs  through  all  Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  &c.  But  how  such  an  obvious  fact,  that  the  word  that, 
and  its  corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  refer  to  the  clause 
of  a  sentence,  should  escape  observation,  age  after  age,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  How  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  word  is  a  con- 
junction which  does  not  join  words  or  sentences  ?  That  is  used, 
in  the  passages  cited,  not  to  unite  two  sentences,  but  to  continue 
the  same  sentence  by  an  additional  clause. 

The  relative,  when  referring  to  a  sentence  or  the  clause  of  a 
sentence,  is  not  varied,  for  a  variation  of  case  is  not  wanted. 

So  notwithstanding  and  provided  in  English,  and  pourvu  que  in 
French,  are  called  conjunctions,  but  most  improperly,  as  they 
are  participles;  and  when  called  conjunctions,  they  always  form, 
with  a  word,  clause,  or  sentence,  the  case  absolute  or  independent. 
Thus,  "  It  rains,  but  notwithstanding  that,  [it  rains,]  I  must  go 
to  town."  That  fact  (it  rains)  not  opposing  or  preventing  me, 
that  is,  in  opposition  to  that,  1  must  go  to  town ;  hoc  non  ob- 
stante. 

"  I  will  ride,  provided  you  will  accompany  me."  That  is,  I 
will  ride,  the  fact,  you  will  accompany  me,  being  provided. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  these  sentences.  See  my  Philosophi- 
cal and  Practical  Grammar.*  It  is  the  same  in  French,  pourvu 
que,  that  being  provided,  que  referring  to  the  following  clause. 

There  are  other  points  in  grammar  equally  faulty.  Not  only 
in  English  grammar,  but  in  the  grammars  of  other  languages, 

*  Now   entitled   An   Improved    Grammar. 


men  stumble  at  the  threshold,  and  teach  their  children  to  stumble. 
In  no  language  whatever  can  there  be  a  part  of  speech  properly 
called  an  article.  There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  that  falls 
within  the  signification  of  article,  a  joint,  or  that  can  otherwise 
than  arbitrarily  be  brought  under  that  denomination.  The  defin- 
itive words  called  articles,  are  all  adjectives  or  pronouns.  When 
they  are  used  with  nouns,  they  are  adjectives,  modifying  the  sig- 
nification of  the  nouns,  like  other  adjectives;  for  this  is  their 
proper  office.  When  they  stand  alone,  they  are  pronouns,  or 
substitutes  for  nouns.  Thus  hie,  Me,  ipse,  in  Latin,  when  used 
with  nouns  expressed,  are  adjectives  ;  hie  homo,  this  man ;  Me 
homo,  that  man.  When  they  stand  alone,  hie,  Me,  they  stand  in 
the  place  of  nouns.     The  fact  is  the  same  in  other  languages. 

The  English  the  is  an  adjective,  which,  for  distinction,  I  call  a 
definitive  adjective,  and  for  brevity,  a  definitive,  as  it  defines  the 
person  or  thing  to  which  it  refers,  or  rather  designates  a  particu- 
lar person  or  thing.  But  why  this  should  be  selected  as  the  only 
definitive  in  our  language,  is  very  strange  ;  when  obviously  this 
and  that  are  more  exactly  definitive,  designating  more  precisely  a 
particular  person  or  thing  than  the.  These  words  answer  to  the 
Latin  hie  and  Me,  which  were  always  used  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  specify  definite  persons  or  things. 

As  to  the  English  an  or  a,  which  is  called  in  grammars  the 
indefinite  article,  there  are  two  great  mistakes.  A  being  consid- 
ered as  the  original  word,  it  is  said  to  become  an  before  a  vowel. 
The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  An  is  the  original  word,  and 
this  is  contracted  to  a  by  dropping  the  n  before  a  consonant. 

But  an  is  merely  the  Saxon  orthography  of  one,  un,  unus,  an 
adjective  found  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  ex- 
pressing a  single  person  or  thing.  It  is  merely  a  word  of  num- 
ber, and  no  more  an  article  than  two,  three,  four,  and  every  other 
number  in  the  language.     Take  the  following  examples. 

Bring  me  an  orange  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  one  of  the 
number. 

Bring  me  two  oranges  from  the  basket;  that  is,  any  two  of  the 
number. 

Bring  me  three  oranges  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  three  of 
the  number ;  and  so  on  to  any  number,  ad  infinitum. 

When  thus  used,  an,  two,  three,  are  all  indefinite ;  that  is,  they 
are  used  with  nouns  which  are  indefinite,  or  expressing  things 
not  particularly  designated.  But  this  is  not  owing  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  adjectives,  an,  one,  two,  three;  for  any  of 
them  may  be  used  with  definite  nouns ;  and  an  is  continually 
thus  used. 

"I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries." 

"  The  angel  stood  for  an  adversary  against  Balaam. 

"  Make  this  fellow  return,  lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary 
to  us  " 

"  Rezon  —  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  to  this  end." 

"  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city." 

"And  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain." 

"  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 

"  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon." 

Now,  let  any  of  these  phrases  be  tested  by  the  common  defini- 
tion of  an  or  a,  "  that  it  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one 
single  thing  of  the  kind;  in  other  respects  indeterminate." 

Lowth. 

"  I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries;  "  that  is,  "  I  will 
be  any  adversary,  one  of  the  kind,  but  vague  or  indeterminate." 

"  Rezon  was  an  adversary  to  Israel ;  "  that  is,  in  a  vague  sense, 
any  adversary,  indeterminate. 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them ;  "  that  is,  any  parable,  inde- 
terminate. 

"  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon  ;  "  that  is,  any  God,  one  of 
the  kind,  in  a  vague  sense,  indeterminate  ! 

If  it  should  be  said,  the  noun  is  rendered  determinate,  by  other 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  not  by  an  or  a,  this  may  be  and  gen- 
erally is  true  ;  but  this  shows  that  an  does  not  give  to  the  noun 
its  character  of  definiteness  or  indefiniteness ;  it  always  retains 
its  proper  signification,  which  is  one,  and  nothing  more;  and  it 
is  used  indifferently  before  nouns  definite  or  indefinite. 

This  mistake  of  the  character  of  an  is  found  in  other  languages  ; 
but  I  was  gratified  to  find  a  French  Grammar  in  Paris,  recom- 
mended by  the  Institute,  the  author  of  which  had  discarded  the 
indefinite  article. 

In  English,  an  or  a  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  useless. 
Used  with  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  it  serves  no  purpose, 
except  that  which  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  singular  number 
is  intended  to  answer.     It  expresses  unity  only,  ai  J  (u:s  it.  tiie 
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province  of  the  singular  number.  Were  it  not  for  habit,  "  Give 
me  orange,"  would  express  the  sense  of  "give  me  an  orange," 
with  precision  and  certainty.  In  this  respect  the  Latin  language 
has  the  advantage  over  the  English.  But  the  use  of  such  a  short 
word  is  not  very  inconvenient,  and  the  usage  can  not  be  changed. 
Other  languages  are  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  ;  even 
the  definite  articles,  or  definitives,  in  Greek  and  in  French, 
are  very  often  useless,  and,  were  it  not  for  usage,  would  be 
improper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  Saxon  writings,  our  language  has 
been  suffering  changes  in  orthography.  The  first  writers,  having 
no  guide  but  the  ear,  followed  each  his  own  judgment  or  fancy ; 
and  hence  a  great  portion  of  Saxon  words  are  written  with  differ- 
ent letters^  by  different  authors  ;  most  of  them  are  written  two 
or  three  -different  ways,  and  some  of  them  fifteen  or  twenty.  To 
this  day  the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  words  is  not  entirely 
settled ;  and  in  others  it  is  settled  in  a  manner  to  confound  the 
learner,  and  mislead  him  into  a  false  pronunciation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disreputable  to  the  literary  character  of  a  nation, 
than  the  history  of  English  orthography,  unless  it  is  that  of 
orthoepy. 

1.  The  Saxon  diphthong  ce,  which  probably  had  a  specific  and 
uniform  sound  or  combination  of  sounds,  has  been  discarded,  and 
ea  generally  substituted  in  its  place ;  as,  brceth,  breath.  Now,  ea 
thus  united  have  not  a  uniform  sound,  and  of  course  they  are  no 
certain  guide  to  pronunciation.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
Saxon  spelling  was  not  uniform,  the  modern  orthography  follows 
the  most  anomalous  and  difficult,  instead  of  that  which  is  regular. 
Thus  the  Saxons  wrote  f (Ether  and  f ether,  more  generally  the 
latter,  and  the  moderns  write  feather. 

2.  The  letter  g,  in  Saxon  words,  has,  in  many  English  words, 
been  sunk  in  pronunciation,  and  either  wholly  lost,  or  it  is  now 
represented  by  y  or  w.  Thus  dceg,  or  dag,  has  become  day  ;  gear 
is  year,  bugan  is  bow,  and  fager  is  fair. 

3.  The  Saxons,  who  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  with  a  few 
alterations,  used  c  with  its  close  sound  like  that  of  k.  Thus  lie, 
like;  locian,  to  look.  But  after  the  Norman  conquest,  c  before 
e,  i,  and  y,  took  the  sound  of  s;  hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
changing  this  letter  in  words  and  syllables,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  sound  of  k  before  these  vowels.  Thus  the 
Saxon  licean,  pronounced  originally  likean,  becomes,  with  our 
present  sound  of  c  before  e,  lisean ;  and  locian  becomes  losian. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  our  ancestors  introduced  k  from  the  Greek, 
writing  it  generally  after  c,  as  in  lick,  stick,  though  in  some  in- 
stances omitting  c,  as  in  like  and  look.  Hence,  in  all  monosyl- 
lables in  which  a  syllable  beginning  with  e  or  i  is  added  to  the 
word,  as  in  the  past  time  and  participles  of  verbs,  we  use  k  in  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  c,  as  in  licked,  licking. 

Our  early  writers  attempted  to  extend  this  addition  to  words 
introduced  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  no  such  reason 
exists  for  the  use  of  k.  Thus  they  wrote  publick,  musick,  rheto 
rick.  In  these  and  similar  words  the  Latins  used  c  for  the  Greek 
x  ;  as,  musicus,  for  fiovaixug  ;  and  the  early  English  writers  took 
both  letters,  the  Roman  c  and  Greek  x.  This  was  absurd  enough  ; 
but  they  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  carry  the  absurdity  through 
the  derivatives  ;  never  writing publickation,musickal,  rhetorickal, 
catholickism,  skeptickism,  stoickism.  After  a  long  struggle  with 
the  force  of  authority,  good  sense  has  nearly  banished  this  pe- 
dantic orthography  from  use ;  and  all  words  of  this  kind  now 
appear,  in  most  of  our  public  acts  and  elegant  writings,  in  their 
proper  simplicity ;  public,  publication,  music,  musical. 

4.  In  many  words,  formerly  ending  in  it,  these  letters  have 
been  discarded  from  the  singular  'number,  and  y  substituted. 
Thus  remedie,  memorie,  are  now  written  remedy,  memory.  But, 
what  is  very  singular,  the  plural  of  these  words  retains  the  ie, 
with  the  addition  of  s,  as  in  remedies.  This  anomaly,  however, 
creates  no  great  inconvenience,  except  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended by  negligent  writers  to  words  ending  in  ey,  as  in  attor- 
nies.  But  words  ending  in  ey  properly  make  the  plural  by 
simply  taking  s,  as  in  surveys,  attorneys.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  verbs  when  an  s  is  added,  as  in  conveys. 

5.  In  a  vast  number  of  words  the  vowel  e  has  been  discarded 
as  useless ;  as  in  eggs,  for  egges;  certain,  for  ccrtaine  ;  empress,  for 
emprcsse;  goodness,  for  goodnesse.  This  is  an  improvement,  as 
the  e  has  no  sound  in  modern  pronunciation.  But  here  again  we 
meet  with  a  surprising  inconsistency ;  for  the  same  reason  which 
justifies  this  omission,  would  justify  and  require  the  omission  of 
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e  final  in  motive,  pensive,  juvenile,  genuine,  sanguine,  doctrine, 
examine,  determine,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  The  introduction 
of  e,  in  most  words  of  these  classes,  was  at  first  wrong,  as  it 
could  not  plead  any  authority  in  the  originals ;  but  the  retaining 
of  it  is  unjustifiable,  as  the  letter  is  not  merely  useless,  but,  in 
very  numerous  classes  of  words  it  leads  to  a  false  pronunciation. 
Many  of  the  most  respectable  English  authors,  a  century  ago  or 
more,  omitted  e  in  such  words  as  cxamin,  detcrmin,  famin,  ductil, 
fertil,  definit,  &c. ;  but  these  improvements  were  afterwards  re- 
jected, to  the  great  injury  of  orthography.  In  like  manner,  a 
final  e  is  inserted  in  words  of  modern  coinage,  as  in  alumine, 
salicine,  chloride,  oxyde,  &c,  without  the  least  necessity  or 
propriety. 

6.  A  similar  fate  has  attended  the  attempt  to  anglicize  the 
orthography  of  another  class  of  words,  which  we  have  received 
from  the  French.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  words  chambre, 
desastre,  desordre,  chartre,  monstre,  tendre,  tigre,  entre,  fievre, 
diametre,  arbitrc,  nombrc,a.nd  others,  were  reduced  to  the  English 
form  of  spelling ;  chamber,  disaster,  disorder,  charter,  monster, 
tender,  tiger,  enter,  fever,  diameter,  arbiter,  number.  At  a  later 
period,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Camden,  Selden,  Milton,  Whitaker, 
Prideaux,  Hook,  Whiston,  Bryant,  and  other  authors  of  the  first 
character,  attempted  to  carry  through  this  reformation,  writing 
scepter,  center,  sepulcher.  But  this  improvement  was  arrested, 
and  a  few  words  of  this  class  retain  their  French  orthography  ; 
such  are  metre,  mitre,  nitre,  spectre,  sceptre,  theatre,  sepulchre, 
and  sometimes  centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  distin- 
guished for  erudition  should  thus  reject  improvements,  and 
retain  anomalies,  in  opposition  to  all  the  convenience  of  uni- 
formity. I  am  glad  that  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mitford  has 
discarded  this  innovation,  and  uniformly  written  center,  scepter, 
theater,  sepulcher.  In  the  present  instance,  want  of  uniformity- 
is  not  the  only  evil.  The  present  orthography  has  introduced 
an  awkward  mode  of  writing  the  derivatives,  for  example,  cen- 
tred, sceptred,  sepulchred ;  whereas  Milton  and  Pope  wrote  these 
words  as  regular  derivations  of  center,  scepter,  sepulcher;  thus, 
"  sceptered  king."  So  Coxe,  in  his  Travels,  "  The  principal  wealth 
of  the  church  is  centered  in  the  monasteries."     This  is  correct. 

7  Soon  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  English  writers 
began  to  borrow  words  from  the  French  and  Italian  ;  and  usually 
with  some  little  alteration  of  the  orthography.  Thus  they  wrote 
authour,  embassadour,  prcdecessour,  ancestour,  successour ;  using 
our  for  the  Latin  termination  or,  and  the  French  eur,  and  writ- 
ing similar  words  in  like  manner,  though  not  of  Latin  or  French 
original.  What  motive  could  induce  them  to  write  these  words, 
and  errour,  honour,  favour,  inferiour,  &c,  in  this  manner,  follow- 
ing neither  the  Latin  nor  the  French,  I  can  not  conceive.  But 
this  orthography  continued  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  u  began  to  be  rejected  from  certain  words  of  this  class, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  many  of  these  words 
were  written,  ancestor,  author,  error,  &c,  as  they  are  now  written. 
But  favor,  honor,  labor,  candor,  ardor,  terror,  vigor,  inferior,  su- 
perior, and  a  few  others,  were  written  with  u,  and  Johnson  intro- 
duced this  orthography  into  his  Dictionary.  Nothing  in  language 
is  more  mischievous  than  the  mistakes  of  a  great  man.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  a  man,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
reduce  the  language  to  some  regularity,  should  write  author  with- 
out u,  and  errour  and  honour  with  it  !  That  he  should  write 
labour  with  u,  and  laborious  without  it !  Vigour  with  u,  and 
vigorous,  invigorate,  without  it !  Inferiour,  superiour,  with  u, 
but  inferiority  and  superiority  without  it  !  Strange  as  it  is,  this 
inconsistency  runs  through  his  work,  and  his  authority  has  been 
the  means  of  continuing  it,  among  his  admirers,  to  this  day. 

In  this  country,  most  of  our  best  writers  have  rejected  the  u 
from  all  words  of  this  class,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  uniformity. 
This  is  a  desirable  event ;  every  rejection  of  an  anomaly  being  a 
valuable  improvement,  which  sound  judgment  approves,  and  the 
love  of  regularity  will  vindicate  and  maintain. 

8.  There  is  another  class  of  words,  the  orthography  of  which 
is  not  uniform  nor  fully  settled  —  such  as  take  the  termination  able 
to  form  an  adjective.  Thus  Johnson  writes  proveable  with  e,  but 
ayprovable  and  rcprovable  without  it.  So  moveable,  but  immov- 
able and  removable  ;  tameable,  but  blamable,  censurable,  desirable, 
excusable  ;  saleable,  but  ratable. 

With  like  inconsistency  Walker  and  Chalmers  write  daub 
with  u,  and  bedaub  with  w,  deviating  in  this  instance  from  John- 
son. Chalmers  writes  abridgement  and  judgement  with  e,  but 
acknoieledgment  without  it.  Walker  writes  these  words  without 
e,  but  adds  it  to  lodgement.  I  have  reduced  all  words  of  this 
kind,  as  far  as  possible,  to  uniformity. 
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9.  Johnson  writes  octoedrical ;  Chalmers,  octoedral ;  Sheridan. 
Walker,  and  Jones,  follow  Johnson ;  but  Jones  has  octuhedron, 
which  is  not  in  the  other  Dictionaries.  The  Greek,  in  words  of 
this  kind,  is  inconsistent,  for  uz™  is  changed,  in  compound  words, 
to  oxra.  I  have  followed  the  Greek  compounds,  and  have  in- 
serted h,  which  I  consider  as  almost  indispensable  in  the  English 
orthography  ;  as,  octuhedron. 

10.  Johnson  introduced  instructor,  in  the  place  of  instructor, 
in  opposition  to  every  authority  which  he  has  himself  adduced  to 
exemplify  his  definitions  —  Denham,  Milton,  Roscommon,  Locke, 
Addison,  Rogers,  and  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  what  is  more  singular,  this  orthography,  instructer,  is  con- 
trary to  his  own  practice  ;  at  least,  in  four  editions  of  his  Rambler 
which  I  have  examined,  the  word  is  uniformly  written  instructor. 
The  fact  is  the  same  with  visitor. 

This  is  a  point  of  little  importance  in  itself;  but  when  in- 
structor had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  established  orthog- 
raphy, why  unsettle  the  practice  ?  I  have  in  this  word  and  in 
visitor  adhered  to  the  old  orthography.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  reason  for  altering  instructor  and  visitor,  which  would  not 
apply  to  collector,  cultivator,  objector,  projector,  and  a  hundred 
other  words  of  similar  termination. 

11.  Most  of  these  and  some  other  inconsistencies  have  been 
of  long  continuance.  But  there  are  others  of  more  recent  date, 
which  admit  of  no  apology,  as  they  are  changes  from  right  to 
wrong.  Such  is  the  change  of  the  correct  orthography  of  de- 
fense, expense,  offense,  pretense,  and  recompense,  by  substituting  c 
for  s,  as  in  defence.  This  change  was  probably  made  or  en- 
couraged by  printers,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  use  of  the  old 
long  s ;  but  since  this  has  been  discarded,  that  reason  no  longer 
exists.  The  orthography  defense,  &c,  is  justified,  not  only  by 
the  Latin  originals,  but  by  the  rule  of  uniformity ;  for  the  deriv- 
atives are  always  written  with  s  —  defensive,  extensive,  offensive, 
pretension,  recompensing. 

12.  No  less  improper  was  the  change  of  sceptic  into  skeptic. 
In  favor  of  this  innovation,  it  is  alleged  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Greek  axtnTtxog.  True;  but  is  not  scene  derived  from  the  Greek 
axtjVTj,  and  scepter  from  oy.tjnrQov,  and  ascetic  from  aay.^iixog,  and 
ocean  from  wxeavugf  Are  not  all  these  words  in  exact  analogy 
with  each  other,  in  their  original  orthography  ?  Were  they  not 
formerly  analogous  in  the  English  orthography  ?  Why  violate 
this  analogy  ?  Why  introduce  an  anomaly  ?  Such  innovations, 
by  dividing  opinions  and  introducing  discrepancies  in  practice,  in 
classes  of  words  of  like  formation,  have  a  mischievous  effect,  by 
keeping  the  language  in  perpetual  fluctuation.  But  as  usage 
inclines  to  the  use  of  k  in  this  class  of  words,  I  have  adopted  it. 

13.  In  like  manner,  dispatch,  which  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  written  with  i,  was  changed  into  despatch,  on  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  deptcher. 
But  why  change  one  vowel  and  not  the  other  ?  If  we  must  fol- 
low the  French,  why  not  write  despech,  or  depech  ?  And  why 
was  this  innovation  limited  to  a  single  word  ?  Why  not  carry 
the  change  through  this  whole  class  of  words,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  uniformity  >  Is  not  disaster  from  the  French  desaslre? 
Is  not  discharge  from  decharger  9  Is  not  disarm  from  desarmer? 
Is  not  disobey  from  desobeir  ?  Is  not  disoblige  from  desobligerf 
Is  not  disorder  from  desordre?  The  prefix  dis  is  more  properly 
English  than  de,  though  both  are  used  with  propriety.  But  dis- 
patch was  the  established  orthography ;  why,  then,  disturb  the 
practice  ?  Why  select  a  single  word  from  the  whole  class,  and 
introduce  a  change  which  creates  uncertainty  where  none  had 
existed  for  ages,  without  the  smallest  benefit  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  perplexity  and  discordance  occasioned  by  the  innovation  ? 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  Johnson  himself  wrote  dispatch;  for 
this  orthography  occurs  twice  under  Send  in  his  Dictionary,  and 
five  times  under  Speed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  stern  good  sense  of  the  English 
nation,  presenting  a  firm  resistance  to  such  innovations.  Black- 
stone,  Paley,  Coxe,  Milner,  Scott,  and  Mitford,  uniformly  use  the 
old  and  genuine  orthography  of  instructor,  visitor,  and  dispatch. 

14.  The  omission  of  one  I  in  befall,  install,  installment,  recall, 
inthrall,  &c,  is  by  no  means  to  be  vindicated ;  as  by  custom  the 
U\  o  letters  11  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  true  pronunciation,  that  of 
braad  a  or  aw.  According  to  the  established  rules  of  English 
pronunciation,  the  letter  a  in  instalment  would  have  the  sound  it 
has  in  balance ;  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  retain  both  letters  in 
all  words  of  this  class. 

15.  It  is  an  established  rule,  in  the  English  language,  that 
monosyllabic  verbs  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  not  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel,  and  other  verbs  ending  in  a  single  accented 


consonant,  and  of  course  not  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  double 
the  final  consonant,  in  all  the  derivatives,  which  are  formed  by  a 
termination  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  fit,  blot,  bar,  when 
they  take  the  terminations  ed,  eth,  ing,  are  written  fitted,  fitteth, 
fitting;  blotted,  blotteth,  blotting  ;  barred,  barrcth,  barring.  Abet, 
compel,  form  the  like  derivatives  ;  abetted,  abetteth,  abetting ;  com- 
pelled, compelleth,  compelling.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that 
without  this  duplication  of  the  last  consonant,  the  vowel  of  the 
primitive  word  would,  in  the  derivative,  be  naturally  pronounced 
wrong,  that  is,  with  its  long  sound  ;  filed,  bloting,  bared,  compeled. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  verbs,  having  the  long  sound  of  a 
vowel,  do  not  double  the  last  consonant ;  as,  feared,  repealed, 
repeated. 

The  converse  of  this  rule  is,  that  verbs  ending  in  a  single  con- 
sonant, but  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  or  on  a  syllable 
preceding  the  last,  ought  not  to  double  the  final  consonant  in  the 
derivatives.  Thus,  limit,  labor,  charter,  clatter,  pardon,  deliver, 
hinder,  have  for  their  derivatives  limited,  laboreth,  chartered, 
clattered,  pardoning,  delivering,  hindcrest.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  rule  is  wholly  neglected  and  violated  in  numerous  words 
of  this  class.  Thus  we  observe,  in  all  authors,  Massing,  bevel- 
ling, levelled,  travelled,  cancelled,  revelling,  rivalling,  worshipped, 
worshipper,  apparelled,  embowelled,  libelling,  and  many  others,  in 
which  the  last  consonant  is  doubled,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  established  rules  in  the  language.  Perry,  in  his 
Dictionary,  lays  down  the  rule  for  guidance,  but  has  not  been 
careful,  in  all  cases,  to  observe  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  reduce 
these  classes  of  words  to  a  regular  and  uniform  orthography.  In 
like  manner,  nouns  formed  from  such  verbs  are  written  with  a 
single  consonant,  as  jeweler,  traveler,  worshiper,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  no  excep- 
tion. What  should  we  say  to  a  man  who  should  write  audittor, 
alterrer,  barterrer,  banterrer,  gardenner,  laborrer  ?  Yet  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  final  consonant  should  not  be 
doubled  in  these  words  as  well  as  in  jeweller,  traveller,  enameller. 
The  truth  is,  the  syllable  to  be  added  to  the  original  word  is  the 
usual  termination  er  or  or,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  practice  of  doubling  the  last  conso- 
nant in  equalled,  equalling,  but  not  in  the  verb  equalize.  And  to 
add  to  the  inconsistency,  the  last  consonant  is  sometimes  doubled 
in  tranquillize,  a  word  in  exact  analogy  with  equalize.  [The  I, 
however,  is  properly  doubled  in  crystallize  and  metallize,  as  if  de- 
rived from  xovaraiXiLui  and  fttraXXitu,,  in  which  the  /  is  doubled; 
and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  double  I  is  retained  in  the 
other  derivatives  of  xqvmaXXog  and  fieraXXov.  A  few  other  words 
have  the  I  doubled  on  the  ground  of  their  derivation ;  as,  tran- 
quillity, from  tranquillitas ;  chancellor,  from  cancellarius,  &c] 

A  singular  instance  of  inattention  to  analogy  or  uniformity, 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  certain  words  from  the  Greek.  Thus, 
in  anatomy,  bronchotomy,  cacophony,  euphony,  lithotomy,  and 
others,  the  final  vowel  of  the  Greek  original  is  represented  in 
English  by  y,  which  makes  a  syllable.  But  in  epitome,  catas- 
trophe, hyperbole,  and  many  others,  the  final  vowel  of  the  Greek 
is  represented  by  e,  which,  in  words  of  English  origin,  rarely  or 
never  makes  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  last  two  syllables  are  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  one, 
tome,  trophe,  bole.  Such  a  departure  from  analogy  is  very  incon- 
venient. Besides,  if  the  letter  y  closed  the  words  in  the  singular 
number,  the  plural  would  be  regularly  formed  by  changing  y 
into  ies. 

A  like  fault  is  observable  in  the  spelling  of  certain  derivatives 
ending  in  er.  In  barometer,  hygrometer,  thermometer,  and  all 
similar  derivatives,  the  Greek  fiaroov  gives  meter,  in  English, 
while  in  English  books  the  word  is  written  metre,  like  the  French 
word.  The  French  are  consistent,  for  they  write  the  word  in 
the  same  manner,  both  when  single  and  in  composition.  Such 
discrepancies  in  the  English  language  are  little  honorable  to 
English  philologists. 

In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,  there  is  not  uniformity 
nor  settled  usage.  The  French  changed  the  Latin  in  into  en  or 
em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  one  or  the  other,  without 
regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done  some- 
thing toward  reducing  the  number  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind; 
but  some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have, 
in  most  words,  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  adopted  the  more  modern  usage  ;  as,  indorse  and  insure,  with 
their  derivatives,  according  to  prevailing  mercantile  practice. 

In  the  use  of  the  prefix  un,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  century  or  two,  and  the  use  of  in  has  been 
substituted  for   un;  as,    inaccessible,    for   unaccessible.     The  in 
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quirer  will  observe  that  1  have,  under  each  word,  noticed  this 
change. 

In  the  use  of  the  termination  ize,  the  English  books  are  all  at 
variance  with  each  other  ;  and  no  lexicographer  is  consistent  with 
himself.  Hence  we  every  day  see  authorise  and  authorize,  apos- 
tatise, and  apostatize,  temporise  and  temporize.  As  this  termina- 
tion from  the  Greek  or  Latin  has  a  definite  signification,  to 
make,  I  have  adopted  the  rule  to  write  it  uniformly  ize,  when 
it  is  from  either  of  those  languages  ;  as  in  legalize,  to  make  legal. 
The  French  write  the  termination  ise,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
English  discrepancies. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  French  ise  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Latin  ize,  1  have  retained  the  original  orthography  of  words  from 
the  French ;  as  in  enterprise,  advise,  surprise.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  some  importance. 

In  many  cases,  when  a  false  orthography  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, I  have  noticed  the  fact,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  common  spelling. 

In  a  few  words  I  have  followed  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
other  authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  were  more  correct  than 
more  modern  writers ;  as  they  followed  the  etymology,  from 
which  later  writers  have  deviated,  sometimes  by  mistake  in  taking 
the  word  from  the  French,  instead  of  the  Saxon. 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  discarded  English  innovations, 
which  are  evidently  mere  blunders.  Such  are  comptroller  and 
others,  which  convert  the  words  into  absolute  nonsense.  The 
words  disannul,  unloose,  and  others,  fall  under  the  like  condem- 
nation. No  lexicographer,  knowing  the  proper  origin  of  these 
words,  can  be  justified  in  giving  support  to  such  outrageous  de- 
viations from  etymology.  They  are  a  reproach  to  the  literature 
of  the  nation. 

The  negligence  of  the  English  in  giving  currency  to  such 
errors,  hardly  admits  of  an  apology.  Philology  has  indeed  been 
neglected  during  a  century  and  a  half;  it  is  not  cultivated,  to  any 
extent,  in  the  universities  and  schools ;  or  it  is  studied  in  very 
superficial  writers.  Indeed,  in  etymology  there  is  no  accurate 
scholarship,  either  in  English  or  French  writers.  No  author, 
whose  works  have  come  under  my  observation,  has  explored  the 
wide  field  of  my  researches;  none  has  traced  words  to  their  pri- 
mary source,  and  discovered  the  radical  signification,  with  the 
manner  in  which  derivative  senses  have  been  drawn  from  the 
radical  signification,  and  moral  ideas  have  been  expressed  by 
words  denoting  physical  action  or  properties.  The  discoveries 
on  this  subject  constitute  an  era  in  philology,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  advantage  gained  will  be  pursued. 

If  men  of  adult  years  do  not  choose  to  examine  the  subject  of 
orthography,  and  correct  their  own  practice,  their  children,  learn- 
ing the  language  as  corrected,  will  become  familiar  with  the  true 
orthography,  and  familiarity  and  habit  will  lend  support  to  truth 
and  uniformity. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  language  containing  superfluous 
letters,  especially  in  the  terminating  syllable.  Thus,  one  s  in 
the  syllables  less  and  ness,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  useless ;  one  I 
in  gill,  rill,  sill,  dull,  one/  in  cliff,  bluff,  are  superfluous  ;  but  in 
such  words  no  alteration  is  made. 

The  rule  for  adding  two  consonants  of  a-sort  should  be,  to  add 
two  letters  to  the  original  word,  when  they  are  both  wanted  in 
the  derivatives.  Thus  fil  would  give  the  sound  of  fill ;  but  this 
being  a  verb,  the  two  letters  are  required  in  the  past  tense  and 
participles,  filled,  filling.  So  in  the  adjective  stiff,  the  second 
letter  is  wanted  in  stiffen,  otherwise  a  person  would  be  apt  to 
pronounce  the  word  sti-fen. 

But  in  some  words  the  terminating  consonant  is  doubled,  not 
only  without  necessity  or  use,  but  in  opposition  to  propriety. 
Plaintiff  is  the  French  pi  a  intif;  pontiff  is  the  French  pontifc;  and 
no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  adding  an  /to  the  original 
word,  any  more  than  for  adding  the  same  letter  to  brief  and  relief. 
And  what  is  worse,  the  letter  is  doubled  in  pontiff,  the  original, 
and  then  omitted  in  all  the  derivatives,  pontificate,  pontifical,  &c. 
[In  such  words,  however,  the  alteration  has  not  been  insisted  on, 
as  the  public  do  not  seem  prepared  to  unite  in  rejecting  the 
second  /.] 

In  like  manner,  the  vowel  e  is  added  to  a  multitude  of  words, 
in  which  it  is  not  pronounced,  and  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it 
often  misleads  the  learner  in  the  pronunciation.  If  the  final  e 
were  omitted  mjuvenil,  volatil,  the  pronunciation  could  not  be 
mistaken;  but  as  the  preceding  vowel  is  sometimes  long  and 
sometimes  short  in  the  terminating  syllables  He,  ine,  ite,  the 
final  e  serves  only  to  perplex  the  learner.  In  such  words, 
however,    no    alteration  is   made. 


In  the  terminating  syllable  ive,  the  final  e  is  worse  than  useless, 
as  the  i  is  always  short,  iv,  and  the  addition  of  e  contravenes  the 
general  rule,  that  the  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  c  final, 
is  generally  long,  as  in  mate,  mote,  mule,  dissipate.  When  I  wan 
young,  the  popular  pronunciation  of  ive  was  Ive,  with  the  i  long. 
The  general  use  of  my  Spelling  Book  has  nearly  banished  that 
pronunciation,  and  the  orthography  is  not  altered. 

Our  modern  writers  seem  to  delight  in  this  useless  addition  of 
e  final ;  as  they  annex  it  to  words  without  reason  or  authority. 
This  fault  occurs  frequently  in  words  borrowed  from  foreign 
languages,  in  which  the  letter  is  not  found  in  the  original  lnn- 
guage.  One  would  suppose  that  good  taste  alone  ought  to  corn  ct 
this  error. 

With  regard  to  words  which  recent  discoveries  have  introduced 
into  the  sciences,  there  may  be  some  apology  for  differences  of 
orthography,  as  writers  have  not  established  usage  for  a  guide. 
Hence  we  find  oxyd  is  written  also  oxide  and  oxyde ;  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  written  also  oxigenc,  oxygene,  and  hydrogene.  Sul- 
phate, nitrate,  &c,  are  written  also  sulpliat,  nitrat. 

In  this  case,  what  curse  is  the  lexicographer  to  pursue  '  Shall 
he  adopt  the  method  by  which  Walker  attempts  to  settle  pro- 
nunciation, and  cite  authorities  in  favor  of  each  mode  of  spelling  ? 
Then  the  result  is,  to  many  names  appear  on  one  side,  and  so 
many  on  the  other.  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will  undertake 
to  graduate  the  scale  by  which  the  weight  of  authorities  is  to  be 
determined?  Numbers  will  not  always  decide  questions  of  this 
sort  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

In  this  case  I  have  determined  to  conform  the  orthography  to 
established  English  analogies ;  the  only  authority  from  which 
there  can  be  no  legitimate  appeal.  Now,  no  rule  in  orthography 
is  better  established,  than  that  which  we  have  adopted  from  the 
Latin  language,  of  representing  the  Greek  upsilon  by  the  lettei 
y.  In  the  orthography  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  oius  and 
vSoq,  this  rule  has  been  observed  ;  and  why  should  oxyd  be  an 
exception  ? 

With  regard  to  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  other  names  of  that  class 
of  compounds,  I  consider  the  final  e  as  essential  to  the  words,  to 
prevent  a  false  pronunciation  ;  the  vowel  a  having  its  first  sound 
as  in  fate,  though  slightly  pronounced. 

The  word  usually  written  chemistry  has  undergone  two  or  three 
changes,  according  to  fancy  or  to  conjectural  etymology.  Men 
have  blundered  about  the  plainest  thing  imaginable  ;  for  to  de- 
termine its  true  orthography,  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  open 
an  Arabic  lexicon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe,  who 
introduced  the  word,  doubtless  knew  its  origin,  and  wrote  it  cor- 
rectly, chimistry,  with  i,  not  with  i/ore;  and  had  the  English  been 
contented  to  take  it  as  they  found  it,  the  orthography  would  have 
been  correct  and  uniform.  [This  alteration  lias  not,  however, 
been  insisted  on,  as  men  of  science  have  not  as  yet  seemed  ready 
to  adopt  it.] 

In  introducing  words  from  other  languages,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  orthography  should  be  conformed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
established  English  analogies.  For  this  reason,  I  have  written 
maneuver,  reconnoitcr,  as  English  words;  and  should  prefer  to 
pronounce  aiddecamp,  as  an  English  word,  with  English  pro- 
nunciation and  a  regular  plural  termination.     So  also  rendezvous. 

The  word  talc  is  ill-formed.  The  original  word  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  talk  or  talg ;  and  the  change  of  k  into  c  is  not 
merely  needless,  but  worse,  for  it  precludes  the  use  of  the  regular 
adjective,  talcy.  Hence  we  see  the  adjective  used  is  talcose,  an 
awkward  compound  of  a  Teutonic  word  with  a  Latin  termination. 
This  word  would  more  properly  be  written  talk  or  talck,  which 
admit  regular  derivatives,  talcky,  talckiness.  In  like  manner, 
zinc,  if  written  zink,  would  admit  the  regular  adjective,  zinky,  as 
written  by  Kirwan. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  see  new  terms  formed,  without 
a  due  regard  to  regular  English  analogies.  New  terms  are  often 
necessary,  or  at  least  very  useful ;  but  they  ought  to  be  coined 
according  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  language.  A  neglect 
of  these  principles  is  observable  in  the  word  systematize,  which, 
not  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  ought  to  follow  the  general 
rule  of  English  formation,  in  agreement  with  legalize,  modernize, 
civilize,  animalize,  and  others,  and  be  written  systemize.  This  is 
the  more  important,  as  the  derivates  systemizing,  systemization, 
are  of  more  easy  utterance  than  those  of  systematize,  and  particu- 
larly the  noun  systemutizution. 

On  this  head  I  would  subjoin  a  remark  or  two  on  the  mode  ot 
writing  Indian  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  places  in  America, 
which  we  have  adopted. 

The  French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  explored  the  country 
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between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  of 
the  first  to  commit  to  writing  the  Indian  names  which  occurred 
to  them  in  their  travels.  In  doing  this,  they  attempted  to  express 
the  sounds  in  letters,  according  to  the  French  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation. Hence  it  happened  that  they  wrote  ch  where  we 
should  have  written  sh,  had  we  first  reduced  those  names  to 
writing.  Thus  we  have  Chenango,  Michigan,  and  M  ichillimacki- 
nac*  in  the  French  orthography.  And  as  the  French  have  no  w 
in  their -language,  they  could  not  express  the  proper  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  of  Wabash,  Wisconsin,  Wachita,  otherwise  than  by 
writing  them  Ouabache,  Ouisconsin,  Ouachita;  and  Missoori  in 
French  is  Missouri.  All  this  is  very  proper  for  Frenchmen,  for 
the  letters  used  express  the  true  sounds  of  the  words.  But  in 
English,  the  letters  used  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation,  and  for 
this  reason  should  not  be  used  in  English  compositions.  It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  our  language  is  thus  doomed  to  be  a 
heterogeneous  medley  of  English  and  foreign  languages ;  as  the 
same  letters  representing  different  sounds,  in  different  languages, 
serve  to  embarrass  the  reader  who  understands  only  his  own. 

The  irregularities  in  the  English  orthography  have  always  been 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
banish  them  from  the  language.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  another  was  made  by  Dr.  Gill,  a  celebrated  master  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  in  London;  another  by  Charles  Butler;  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Elphinstone,  in  the  last  century  ;  and  lastly,  another 
effort  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  latter  gentleman  com- 
piled a  Dictionary  on  his  scheme  of  reform,  and  procured  types 
to  be  cast,  which  he  offered  to  me,  with  a  view  to  engage  me  to 
prosecute  his  design.  This  offer  I  declined  to  accept ;  for  1  was 
then,  and  am  still  convinced,  that  the  scheme  of  introducing  new 
characters  into  the  language,  is  neither  practicable  nor  expedi- 
ent.    Any  attempt  of  this  kind  must  certainly  fail  of  success. 

But  that  some  scheme  for  expressing  the  distinct  sounds  of 
our  letters  by  visible  marks,  ought  to  be  adopted,  is  a  point  about 
which  there  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  there  can  be,  but  one  opin- 
ion. That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  as  well  as  expedient,  I 
should  presume  to  be  equally  evident.  Such  is  the  state  of  our 
written  language,  that  our  own  citizens  never  become  masters  of 
orthography,  without  great  difficulty  and  labor ;  and  a  great  part 
of  them  never  learn  to  spell  words  with  correctness.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  present  orthography  of  some  classes  of  words  leads  to 
a  false  pronunciation. 

In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  our  language  by  foreigners,  the 
evil  of  our  irregular  orthography  is  extensive,  beyond  what  is 
generally  known  or  conceived.  While  the  French  and  Italians 
have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  to  refine  and  improve  their 
respective  languages,  and  render  them  almost  the  common  lan- 
guages of  all  well-bred  people  in  Europe,  the  English  language, 
clothed  in  a  barbarous  orthography,  is  never  learned  by  a  for- 
eigner but  from  necessity;  and  the  most  copious  language  in 
Europe,  embodying  an  uncommon  mass  of  science  and  erudition, 
is  thus  very  limited  in  its  usefulness.  And  to  complete  the  mis- 
chief, the  progress  of  arts,  science,  and  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  and  other  rude  or  unevangelized   nations,  is  most  sen 


*  This  word  is,  I  believe,  customarily  pronounced  Mackinaw,  and  the  original 
may  well  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

t  We  hear  it  said  that  a  lexicographer  should  adopt  or  follow  the  common 
orthography  of  words.  This  is  true  when  the  orthography  accord?  with 
etymology,  and  is  settled  or  undisputed.  But  in  the  English  language 
there  are  many  words  whose  spelling  is  not  settled;  some  whose  spelling 
is  a  deviation  from  established  analogies;  some  whose  spelling  presents 
wrong  component  syllables  or  radical  letters.  In  other  words,  whose  origin 
is  known,  authors  differ  in  the  manner  of  writing  them.  Take  the  follow- 
ing  examples. 

in  Johnson's  Dictionary  we  find  blamable,  blamably,  appeasable,  approvabie, 
desirable,  ratable,  without  the  final  e  of  the  original  words  ;  but  saleable,  tame- 
able, with  e  i  proveable,  with  e  ;  imjiroralde,  r.-proeahle,  without  it ;  moveable,  with 
c,  but  immovable,  removable,  without  it.  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  in  the  Red  Book,  re- 
marks, that  in  this  class  of  words,  Johnson's  contradictious  .  discrepancies  are 
ten  on  one  side,  and  nine  on  the  other.  We  every  day  see  the  like  discrepancies 
in  books  and  the  public  prints. 

Johnson  has  cognisee,  cognUour,  recognise,  rccoguiscc,  recognitor,  with  s,  (but 
cognizable  and  cognizance,  with  z,)  and  the  terminating  syllable  sour  and  sor. 
Walker  has  authorize,  authorization;  but  disauthori.se.  Johnson  and  Walker 
have  cauterize,  cauterization,  hut  epitomise  ;  canonize,  familiarize,  fertilize,  with  z, 
but  Johnson,  modernise,  \\  alker,  modernize  ;  Johnson,  syllogize,  but  Walker, 
syllogise;  both  have  extemporize,  temporize,  but  contemporise,  equalise;  Walker 
has  amortise,  but  amortization,  amortizement.  Similar  discrepancies  are  seen  in 
all  our  books  and  papers. 

We  every  day  see  surprise  and  surprize;  merchandise  and  merchandize; 
enquire  and  inquire ;  entrust  and  intrust ;  ensure,  etisurance,  and  insure,  in- 
surance;  endorse,  endorsement,  and  indorse,  indorsement;  gulf  and  gulph  ;  par- 
tisan  and   partizau  ;  connection  and   connexion;  chemist  and  ekijniist,   both   wrong; 


sibly  retarded  by  the  difficulties  of  mastering  an  irregular  or- 
thography. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  by 
marks,  points,  and  trifling  alterations  of  the  present  characters, 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  be  reduced  to  practice.  This 
mode,  resembling  the  use  of  points  in  the  Hebrew,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent ;  and  1  have 
pursued  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  designating  distinctions  in  the 
sounds  of  letters,  in  this  work.  The  scheme  I  have  invented  is 
not  considered  as  perfect ;  but  it  will  accomplish  some  important 
purposes,  by  removing  the  most  numerous  classes  of  anomalies. 
With  this  scheme,  the  visible  characters  of  the  language  will  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  a  reader  the  true  sounds  of  words;  and  the 
scheme  itself  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  be  learned  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. To  complete  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  a  few  other  alterations 
would  be  necessary,  but  such  as  would  not  materially  change  the 
orthography,  or  occasion  the  least  difficulty  to  the  learner  or 
reader. 

After  these  alterations,  there  would  remain  a  few  words  whose 
anomalies  may  be  considered  as  incorrigible,  such  as  know,  gnaw, 
rough,  &c.,  which  may  be  collected  into  tables  and  easily  learned  ; 
and  all  the  other  irregularities  may  be  so  classed  under  general 
rules,  as  to  be  learned  with  very  little  labor. 

The  adoption  of  this  or  any  other  scheme  for  removing  the 
obstacles  which  the  English  orthography  presents  to  learners  of 
the  language,  must  depend  on  public  opinion.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  for  representing  the  sounds  of  letters  by  marks  and 
points,  in  this  work,  is  intended  to  answer  two  purposes.  First, 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  writing  and  printing  the  words  a 
second  time,  in  an  orthography  adapted  to  express  their  pronun- 
ciation. The  latter  method  pursued  by  the  English  orthoepists, 
as  applicable  to  most  words,  is,  I  think,  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
very  inexpedient.  The  second  purpose  is,  to  exhibit  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  removing  the  difficulties 
of  our  irregular  orthography,  without  the  use  of  new  characters; 
a  scheme  simple,  easy  of  acquisition,  and  sufficient  to  answer  all 
the  more  important  purposes  of  a  regular  orthography. t 

Note.  —  In  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  of  nouns  end- 
ing in  ancc,  ancy  ;  ence,  e?icy  ;  the  general  rules  are  to  be  observed. 
When  the  letter  e  terminates  the  word,  the  letter  s  only  is  to  be 
added;  as  in  compliance,  compliances;  but  if  the  letter  y  termi- 
nates the  word,  this  letter  is  omitted,  and  ies  are  added ;  as  in 
discrepancy,  discrepancies;  dependency,  dependencies.  In  some 
cases,  the  same  word  is  sometimes  written  with  e,  and  sometimes 
with  y ;  in  which  cases  the  word  admits  of  either  form  of  the 
plural  termination. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

As  our  language  has  been  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
little  or  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  orthog- 
raphy to  any  regularity,  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  is 
subject  to  numerous  anomalies.  Each  of  our  vowels  has  several 
different  sounds ;  and  some  of  the  consonants  represent  very 
different  articulations  of  the  organs.  That  part  of  the  language 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Latin,  is  easily  subjected  to 


hedge,  pledge,  but  allege,  and  many  others.  What  then,  and  where,  is  the 
common  orthography  ? 

In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  misiakes  and  tend  to  per- 
petuate them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  would 
have  been  as  just  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  Qr  in 
mistakes,  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and 
introduce  that  which  is  correct;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves 
to  illustrate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the 
value  of  truth  and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
literature,  I  have  diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my 
decisions.  I  can  not  consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors,  which  obscure  the 
origin  or  pervert  the  signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting 
the  purity  and  disfiguring  the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  language,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners, and  to  the  usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  he  the  most  extensive 
on  the  globe,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  nations, 
seems  to  demand,  and  surely  jnsiilies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous 
anomalies  which  deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  con- 
curring with  the  honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to 
make  some  concessions  of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects. 
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a  few  general  rules  of  pronunciation.  The  same  is  the  fact  with 
most  of  the  derivatives  from  the  Greek.  Many  words  of  French 
origin  retain  their  French  orthography,  which  leads  to  a  very 
erroneous  pronunciation  in  English  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
monosyllabic  words  of  Saxon  origin  are  extremely  irregular  both 
in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

If  we  can  judge,  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the  versification 
of  Chaucer,  the  pronunciation  of  words  must  have  been,  in  many 
respects,  different  in  his  age  from  that  of  the  present  day  ;  par- 
ticularly in  making  a  distinct  syllable  of  e  final,  and  of  the  termi- 
nation ed.  But  no  effort  was  probably  ever  made  to  settle  the 
pronunciation  of  words  till  the  last  century.  In  England,  which 
was  settled  by  various  nations,  there  are  numerous  dialects  or 
diversities  of  language  still  retained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  almost  all  of  English 
origin,  and,  coming  from  different  parts  of  England,  they  brought 
with  them  some  diversities  of  language.  But  in  the  infancy  of 
the  settlements,  the  people  lived  in  towns  adjacent  or  near  to 
each  other,  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  from  the  natives ;  and 
the  male  inhabitants  of  the  first  generation  frequently  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  or  for  government.  By  the  influence 
of  these  and  other  causes,  particularly  by  that  of  common  schools, 
the  differences  of  language  among  our  citizens  have  been  gradu- 
ally lost ;  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  a  difference  of  dialect. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  first  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  migrated  to  this  country,  had  been  educated  at  the 
English  universities,  and  brought  with  them  all  the  learning 
usually  acquired  in  those  institutions,  and  the  English  language 
as  it  was  then  spoken.  The  influence  of  these  men,  who  were 
greatly  venerated,  probably  had  no  small  effect  in  extinguishing 
differences  of  speech. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the 
language  of  well-educated  people  has  been  nearly  the  same,  in 
both  countries,  to  this  day.  Among  the  common  people,  whose 
pronunciation  in  all  countries  is  more  or  less  corrupt,  the  diver- 
sities in  this  country  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  England. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Thomas  Sheridan,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Dean 
Swift,  attempted  to  reduce  the  pronunciation  of  English  words  to 
some  system,  and  to  introduce  it  into  popular  use.  His  analysis 
of  the  English  vowels  is  very  critical,  and  in  this  respect,  there 
has  been  little  improvement  by  later  writers,  though  I  think  none 
of  them  are  perfectly  correct.  But  in  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  failed  of  his  object.  Either  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  English  pronunciation,  or  he  had  a  disposition  to 
introduce  into  use  some  peculiarities  which  the  English  did  not 
relish.  The  principal  objection  made  to  his  scheme  is,  that  he 
gives  to  «  the  sound  of  sh,  in  sudorific,  superb,  and  other  words 
where  s  is  followed  by  u  long.  These  he  pronounces  shoodor- 
ific,  shooperO,  shooperfluity,  &c.  This  pronunciation  of  s,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Shemitic  U",  he  probably  learnt  in  Ireland,  for  in 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic,  .s  has  often  the  sound  of  sh.  Thus 
sean,  old,  is  pronounced  shean.  This  pronunciation  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  English. 

Another  most  extraordinary  innovation  of  Sheridan  was,  his 
rejection  of  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  in  father,  calm,  ask,  from 
every  word  in  the  language.  Thus  his  notation  gives  to  a  in  bar 
the  same  sound  as  in  barren,  barrel,  bat ;  to  a  in  father,  pass, 
mass,  pant,  the  same  sound  as  in  fat,  passion,  massacre,  pan, 
fancy.  Such  a  gross  deviation  from  established  English  usage 
was  of  course  condemned  and  rejected. 

In  his  pronunciation  of  ti  and  ci,  before  a  vowel,  as  in  par- 
tiality, omniscience,  Sheridan  is  more  correct  than  Walker,  as  lie 
is  in  some  other  words  ;  such,  for  example,  as  bench,  tench,  book, 
took,  and  others  of  the  same  classes. 

Sheridan  also  contributed  very  much  to  propagate  the  change 
of  tu  into  chu,  or  tshu;  as  in  natshur,  cultshur,  virtshue.  This 
innovation  was  vindicated  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  letter  u 
has  the  sound  of  yu ;  and  natyur,  cultyur,  virtyue,  in  a  rapid 
enunciation,  become  natshur,  <fcc.  And  to  this  day,  this  error 
respecting  the  sound  of  u  is  received  in  England  as  truth.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  if  not,  it  does  not  justify  the  practice; 
for  in  usage,  u  is  short  in  nature,  culture ;  so  that  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Sheridan  himself,  this  letter  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
preceding  articulation. 

This  innovation,  however,  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  Sheridan  subjected  the  change  of  tu  to  no  rules. 
He  is  consistent  in  applying  this  change  equally  to  tu,  whether 


the  accent  follows  the  t  or  not.  If  tu  is  to  be  changed  to  tshu,  in 
future  and  perpetual,  it  ought  to  undergo  the  same  change  in 
futurity  and  perpetuity;  and  Sheridan,  in  pronouncing  tutor, 
tutelage,  tumult,  as  if  written  tshootor,  tshootelage,  tsltoomult,  is 
certainly  consistent,  though  wrong  in  fact.  In  other  words, 
however,  Sheridan  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  pro- 
nounces multitshood,  rectitshood,  servitshood,  while  habitude, 
beatitude,  certitude,  decrepitude,  gratitude,  &c,  retain  the  proper 
sound  of  t. 

Walker's  rule  for  changing  tu  to  chu  only  when  the  accent 
precedes,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  evidently  made  by  him  to  suit 
his  own  practice.  It  has,  however,  the  good  effect  of  reducing 
the  chus,  and  removing  *he  outrageous  anomalies  of  tshootor, 
tsltoomult,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  words  which  Sheridan  has  marked  for  a 
pronunciation,  which  is  not  according  to  good  usage,  and  which 
the  later  orthoepists  have  corrected.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  his  notation  does  not  warrant  a  tenth  part 
as  many  deviations  from  the  present  respectable  usage  in  Eng- 
land, as  Walker's;  yet  as  his  Dictionary  was  republished  in  this 
country,  it  had  no  small  effect  in  corrupting  the  pronunciation  of 
some  classes  of  words,  and  the  effects  of  its  influence  are  not  yet 
extinct.  What  the  precise  effect  of  Sheridan's  scheme  of  pro- 
nunciation was  in  England,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  But  I 
have  had  information  from  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Stratford,  and  from  the  late  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Haven,  who 
were  in  England  between  the  year  1765  and  the  revolution,  that 
about  that  period,  the  change  of  t  into  chu  had  not  taken  place,  to 
any  extent.  It  began  to  prevail  on  the  stage  and  among  the 
younger  barristers  and  members  of  parliament  before  Dr.  John- 
son left  England,  just  before  the  war  with  America;  and  Sheri- 
dan's Dictionary,  published  soon  after,  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  extend  the  innovation.  This  change  presents  a  new  obstacle 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  whose  anomalies  were  before 
frightfully  formidable  and  perplexing.  The  favorers  of  innova- 
tion seem  not  to  reflect  on  the  immense  convenience  of  a  correct 
notation  of  sounds  in  a  language,  by  its  proper  characters ;  the 
utility  of  uniformity  and  permanence  in  that  notation  ;  and  the 
extensive  evil  of  destroying  or  impairing  the  use  of  alphabetical 
writing.  The  man  who  perverts  or  changes  the  established 
sound  of  a  single  letter,  especially  of  a  consonant,  does  an  injury 
to  that  language,  and  to  the  community  using  it,  which  fifty  men 
of  the  same  talents  can  never  repair. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
appeared  Walker's,  the  author  of  which  introduces  the  work  to 
the  public  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  labors  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

"  Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this 
subject,  is  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who,  in  his  Principles  of  the  English 
Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation.  But  this  gentleman, 
by  treating  his  subject  with  an  affected  obscurity,  and  by  absurdly 
endeavoring  to  alter  the  whole  orthography  of  the  language,  has 
unfortunately  lost  his  credit  with  the  public,  for  the  part  of  his 
labors  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  praise." 

"  After  him,  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement, 
by  his  Rhetorical  Dictionary  ;  but  he  has  rendered  his  Dictionary 
extremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of 
words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation  ;  those  very  words 
for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  con- 
sulted." Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  same  objection  lies  in  full  force 
against  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones. 

"  To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the 
words  into  syllables,  and  placed  figures  over  the  vowels,  as  Dr. 
Kenrick  had  done,  but  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary, and  to  leave  but  little  expectation  of  improvement.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  his  Dictionary  is  generally  superior  to  every 
thing  that  preceded  it,  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of 
words  by  spelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational 
and  useful.  But  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to  stop.  The  numer- 
ous instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  language,  suf- 
ficiently show  how  imperfect  I  think  his  Dictionary  is,  upon  the 
whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempting  another, 
that  might  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  guide  to  pronun- 
ciation." 

"  The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his 
Elements  of  Orthoepy,  has  shown  a  clearness  of  method,  and  an 
extent  of  observation,  which  deserve    the   highest   encomiums. 
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But  he  seems,  on  many  occasions*  to  have  mistaken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles 
of  pronunciation." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  appeared 
the  Dictionary  of  Stephen  Jones,  who  undertakes  to  correct  the 
errors  of  Sheridan  and  Walker.  This  author  objects  to  Siieridan, 
that  he  has  not  introduced  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  [as  in  father,'] 
in  a  single  instance,  and  that  Walker  has  been  too  sparing  in  the 
use  of  it.  He  objects  that  Sheridan  has  not,  by  any  peculiar 
marks,  pointed  out  the  sound  of  ol  or  oy,  as  in  noise  and  cloy; 
and  that  Walker  has  given  distinct  marks  of  pronunciation  to  the 
diphthong  ou,  which  are  terrific  to  the  learner,  and  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  express  the  exact  sound.  He  considers  it  as  no  trivial 
error  in  Walker's  system,  that  he  uses  the  long  e  in  place  of  the 
short  y,  which  gives  to  asperity,  for  example,  the  ludicrous  sound 
of  aspcreetee.  He  notices  also,  as  a  fault  in  Walker's  scheme, 
that  he  makes  no  difference  in  the  sound  of  oo  in  tool,  tooth,  and 
in  look,  took. 

In  all  these  particulars,  except  that  of  oi  and  oy,  I  think  every 
man  who  understands  genuine  English,  will  accord  with  Jones. 
From  careful  observation,  while  in  England.  I  know  that  Jones's 
notation  is  far  more  correct  than  that  of  Sheridan  or  Walker; 
and,  except  in  two  or  three  classes  of  words,  his  pronunciation  is 
exactly  that  which  I  uniformly  heard  .n  England,  and  nearly  the 
same  as  that  or  well-educated  gentlemen  in  New  England. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Jones's  Dictionary,  Wil- 
liam Perry  published,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  letters  by  certain 
arbitrary  marks.  In  this  work,  the  author  has  rejected  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones,  and  given  the 
language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken,  before  those  authors  undertook 
to  regulate  the  pronunciation.  This  author's  manner  of  desig- 
nating the  sounds  of  the  letters  is  too  complex  for  convenience, 
but  his  pronunciation  is  nearer  to  the  actual  usage  in  England, 
than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors  before  mentioned.  His 
orthography  also  is  more  correct,  according  to  present  usage, 
than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

During  the  year  1828,  appeared  the  Dictionary  of  R.  S.  Jame- 
son, of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intended  to  combine  the  merits  of  the  most 
popular  Dictionaries,  and  to  correct  the  false  pronunciation  of 
Walker,  whose  notation  in  some  classes  of  words  he  entirely 
rejects.  He  condemns,  as  a  slovenly  enunciation,  the  sound 
given  to  </,  which,  before  i  and  u,  Walker  directs,  in  certain 
words,  to  be  pronounced  like  j.  He  rejects  also  his  notation  of 
clt,  or  tsh,  in  congratulation,  flatulent,  natural,  and  all  similar 
words.  He  rejects  also  the  affected  pronunciation  of  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  in  such  words  as  guide  and  kind.  Most  of  the  other  er- 
rors of  Walker  he  copies,  as  he  does  his  antiquated  orthography. 

The  English  orthoepists  have  analyzed,  and  in  general  have 
well  defined  or  described,  the  sounds  and  appropriate  uses  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Sheridan's  analysis,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  before  Walker's,  is,  for  the  most  part,  correct;  but,  in 
describing  the  sounds  of  what  may  be  called  the  diphthongal 
vowel  i,  I  think  he  has  erred,  in  making  it  to  consist  of  the 
broad  a  or  aw  and  e.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  voice  does  not 
rest  on  the  sound  aio,  but  he  contends  that  the  mouth  is  opened 
to  the  same  degree  of  aperture,  and  is  in  the  same  position,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  sound  aw;  but  before  the  voice  can  get  a  passage 
to  the  lips,  the  under  jaw  is  drawn  up  to  the  position  for  sounding 
e.  On  this  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Walker,  that  aw  and  e  are 
precisely  the  component  elements  of  the  diphthong  oi  and  oy. 
If  the  aio  is  pronounced,  I  would  add,  then  i  and  oy  must  be 
pronounced  exactly  alike  ;  and  if  aw  is  not  pronounced,  then  it  is 
not  a  component  part  of  the  diphthongal  vowel  i. 

Walker  contends  that  this  diphthong  i  is  composed  of  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  father,  and  the  sound  of  e.  If  so,  he 
must  have  given  to  a  a  very  different  sound  from  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  give  it.  But  this  is  a  mistake  ;  that  sound  of 
a  is  no  more  heard  in  i,  than  the  sound  of  aio.  The  sound  of  i  in 
fight,  mind,  time,  idle,  is  not  fa/weght,  maiocnd,  tawem,  awedle  ; 
nor  is  it  facght,  maend,  taem,  aedle.  Let  any  man  utter  the  aw 
or  the  Italian  a  before  the  e,  and  he  will  instantly  perceive  the 
error,  and  reject  both  definitions,  as  leading  to  a  false  pronuncia- 
tion. The  truth  is,  the  mouth,  in  uttering  i,  is  not  opened  so 
wide  as  in  uttering  aw  or  a;  the  initial  sound  is  not  that  of  aw  or 
a, ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  characters  we  possess,  to  express 
the  true  sound  on  paper.  The  initial  sound  is  not  formed  so 
deep   in    the   throat   as  aw  or   a;  the  position  of  the  organs  is 
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nearly,  yet  not  exactly  the  same.  The  true  sound  can  be  learned 
only  by  the  ear. 

Equally  inaccurate  is  the  definition  of  the  first  sound  of  u,  or 
long  u,  which  these  writers  allege  to  consist  of  the  sounds  of 
e  and  oo,  or  you.  It  has  this  sound,  indeed,  in  certain  words,  as  in 
unite,  union,  and  others ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the  proper 
sound  of  this  character,  as  heard  in  cube,  abuse,  durable,  human, 
jury.  These  words  are  not  pronounced  keoob,  abeoose,  deoorable, 
heooman,jeoory.  The  effort  to  introduce  this  affected  pronuncia- 
tion is  of  most  mischievous  tendency.  The  sound  of  e  is  not 
heard  in  the  proper  enunciation  of  the  English  u,  and  for  that 
reason  it  should  not  be  so  stated  on  paper,  nor  named  iju  ;  as  the 
error  naturally  leads  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation.  Dr.  Kenrick 
remarks,  that  we  might  as  well  prefix  y  to  the  other  vowels,  as 
to  u,  and  pronounce  them  ya,  ye,  yi,  yo. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil ;  this  analysis  of  u  has  led  orthoe- 
pists to  give  to  our  first  or  long  u  two  distinct  sounds,  or  rather 
to  make  a  diphthong  and  a  vowel  of  this  single  letter.  Thus 
they  make  it  a  diphthong  in  almost  all  situations,  except  after  r, 
where  they  make  it  a  vowel  equivalent  to  oo,  or  the  French  ou. 
They  represent  u  as  being  equivalent  to  ew,  that  is,  e  and  oo,  in 
cube,  tube,  duty,  confusion,  endure,  pronounced  kewbc,  tewbe, 
dewty,  confewsion,  endewre ;  but  in  brute,  fruit,  rude,  intrude, 
ruby,  they  make  u  equivalent  to  oo ;  thus,  broote,  froot,  roode, 
introode,  rooby. 

I  know  not  where  this  affectation  originated  ;  it  first  appeared 
in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  but  it  is  a  most  unfounded  distinction, 
and  a  most  mischievous  error.  No  such  distinction  was  known 
to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  gives  the  long  u  but  one  sound,  as  in  con- 
fusion; and  no  such  distinction  is  observed  among  good  speakers 
generally,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  I  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  public  speakers  in  England,  in  regard  to 
this  point,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  very  few  of  them  made  the 
distinction  here  mentioned.  In  that  country,  as  in  this,  the  long 
u  has  a  uniform  sound  after  all  the  consonants. 

The  source  of  the  error  in  this,  as  in  another  case  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  may  be  an  inattention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articulations  affect  the  vowels  which  follow  them.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  or  useful  to  examine  the 
anatomical  formation  of  articulate  sounds. 

"An  articulate  sound,"  says  Lowth,  "is  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech.  A  vowel  is  a 
simple  articulate  sound." 

These  definitions  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  Articu- 
lation, in  human  speech,  is  the  jointing,  juncture,  or  closing  of 
the  organs,  which  precedes  and  follows  the  vowels  or  open 
sounds,  and  which  partially  or  totally  intercepts  the  voice.  A 
vowel  or  vocal  sound  is  formed  simply  by  opening  the  mouth. 
Thus,  in  sounding  a  or  o,  the  mouth  is  opened  in  a  particular 
manner,  but  without  any  articulation  or  closing  of  the  organs. 
In  strictness,  therefore,  a  simple  vowel  is  not  an  articulate  sound, 
as  Lowth  supposes;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  irrational  ani- 
mals, without  the  power  of  articulation,  do  utter  vowel  sounds 
with  great  distinctness. 

An  articulate  sound,  then,  is,  properly,  a  sound  preceded  or 
followed,  or  both,  by  an  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs. 
Thus  ba,  ab,  and  bad,  are  articulate  sounds ;  the  vowel  being 
begun  or  closed,  with  a  junction  of  the  lips,  interrupting  the 
voice,  in  ha  and  ah;  and  in  bad,  the  vocal  sound  being  preceded 
by  one  articulation  and  followed  by  another.  The  power  of 
articulation  constitutes  the  great  difference  between  men  and 
brutes ;  the  latter,  being  unable  to  articulate,  can  utter  only 
vocal  sounds.  The  imperfect  articulations  of  the  parrot  and 
some  other  animals,  form  no  exception  that  deserves  notice. 

I  give  the  name  articulation  to  the  act  of  joining  the  organs, 
and  to  the  character  or  letter  which  represents  the  junction.  In 
the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  consonant ;  and  articu- 
lation may  be  considered  the  preferable  term,  as  it  expresses  the 
fact  of  closing  the  organs. 

Human  speech,  then,  consists  of  vocal  sounds  separated  and 
modified  by  articulations  of  the  organs.  We  open  the  mouth  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  utter  a  vowel ;  we  then  close  the  organs, 
interrupt  that  sound,  and  open  the  organs  to  utter  a  second 
vowel ;  and  continue  this  opening  and  closing,  to  the  end  of  the 
word.     This  process  is  carried  on  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Now,  in  passing  from  an  articulation,  or  close  position,  to  an 
open  position  for  uttering  a  vowel,  it  happens  often  that  a  very 
slight  sound  of  c  is  uttered  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
either  before  or  after  the  utterance  of  the  proper  vowel.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  long  vowels  preceding  r  ;  for  such 
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is  the  nature  of  that  letter,  that  bare,  mire,  more,  parent,  appa- 
rent, &c,  can  not  well  be  pronounced  without  a  slight  sound  of 
e  between  the  long  vowel  and  the  consonant.  Thus  the  words 
above  named  are  pronounced  nearly  bder,  mier,  mocr,  paerent, 
appaerent ;  and  bare,  mire,  approach  toward  two  syllables  drawn 
very  closely  together. 

A  like  case,  though  less  obvious,  occurs  in  uttering  u,  particu- 
larly after  the  labial  and  palatal  articulations.  In  passing  from 
the  articulations  eb,  eg,  em,  ep,  or  pe,  to  the  sound  of  u,  as  in 
mute  and  pure,  we  are  apt,  insensibly,  to  utter  a  slight  sound  of 
e;  and  this  utterance,  which  proceeds  from  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  organs,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  first  component 
sound  of  the  long  or  open  u.  The  same  cause  has  given  rise  to 
the  pronunciation  of  e  before  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  guide, 
<ruard,  kind,  guise.  This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  cow,  gown,  county,  toion,  &c,  that  is,  keoiv,  geown, 
keounty,  tcoion — a  pronunciation  formerly  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  This  vicious  pronunciation,  in 
all  words  of  this  kind,  whether  countenanced  by  men  of  low  life 
or  of  fashionable  life,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  as  the  slen- 
der sound  of  e,  in  such  cases,  gives  a  feebleness  to  the  words 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  full,  open,  and  manly  enunciation 
which  is  essential  to  eloquence. 

The  genuine  sound  of  u  long,  detached  from  the  influence  of 
consonants,  is  the  same  in  all  the  words  above  specified ;  and  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  made  a  distinct  vowel  after  r,  as  in  rude, 
[rood,]  is,  that  the  organs  are  open  before  the  sound  commences ; 
whereas,  when  it  follows  most  of  our  consonants,  the  sound  is 
commenced  immediately  after  an  articulation,  or  close  position  of 
the  organs,  as  in  mutable  and  infusion.  For  this  reason,  u  has 
more  distinctly  its  long  or  open  sound  after  labials  and  palatals, 
than  after  r ;  but  this  accidental  circumstance  should  not  be  the 
ground  of  radical  distinctions,  equivalent  to  the  sounds  of  differ- 
ent letters. 

There  is,  in  Walker's  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  an  error  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  is,  in  making  a  distinction  between  the 
short  i  when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  when  it  is  not ; 
as  in  ability.  In  this  case,  he  calls  the  first  i,  in  abil,  short ;  but 
the  second  he  calls  open,  and  equivalent  to  e  in  equal.  (See 
Principles  107,  544.)  He  also  makes  the  unaccented  y,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  precisely  like  the  first  sound  of  e  in  me,  meter. 
Ability,  then,  written  according  to  his  principles,  would  be 
abi.leetee.  Never  was  a  grosser  mistake.  The  sound  of  i  and  y 
in  unaccented  syllables,  whether  followed  by  in  articulation  or 
not,  is  always  the  short  sound  of  e  long,  that  is,  e  shortened ;  the 
same  sound  in  quality  or  kind,  but  not  in  quantity.  To  prove 
this  fact,  nothing  is  necessary  but  an  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  little  and  tiny  are  pronounced,  when  they  are 
made  emphatical  by  utterance.  They  are  then  pronounced  leetle, 
teeny ;  and  this  we  hear  every  day,  not  only  among  children, 
but  often  among  adults.  In  this  change  of  pronunciation,  there 
is  nothing  more  than  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  i,  which,  in 
the  syllables  lit,  tin,  is  short,  in  leetlr,  teeny,  is  long. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  Walker  has  uniformly  made  a 
different  notation  of  i  when  accented,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable,  and  when  it  stands  alone  in  the 
syllable  and  unaccented.  Thus  to  the  first  i  in  ability  he  assigns 
a  different  sound  from  that  of  the  second ;  and  in  article,  he  gives 
to  i  the  sound  of  e  long,  arteecle ;  but  in  articular,  articulate,  he 
gives  it  the  short  sound,  tik.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take, that  he  has  throughout  his  Dictionary  assigned  to  i  and  y 
unaccented,  and  to  y  unaccented  terminating  words,  the  sound  of 
e  long ;  an  error,  which,  it  is  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration, 
extends  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  vowels  or  syllables ;  an 
error,  which,  if  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  his  principles,  would 
subvert  all  the  rules  of  English  versification.  Jones  and  Perry 
have  corrected  this  error  in  their  notations,  throughout  the 
language. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  Walker  did  not  intend  to  direct  y,  in 
this  case,  to  be  pronounced  as  e  long,  but  that  his  notation  is  in- 
tended only  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  sound,  it  may  be  replied, 
he  either  intended  the  sound  to  be  that  of  e  long,  according  to  his 
express  direction,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  his  notation  is  not 
according  to  any  good  practice,  either  in  England  or  the  United 


*  From  the  fact,  which  Walker  relates  of  himself,  (Prin.  241,)  that  he  made 
a  distinction  between  the  sound  of  ee  in  flee  and  in  meet,  until  he  had  consulted 
good  speakers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Garrick,  who  could  find  no  difference  in  the 
sound,  it  mijiht  be  inferred  that  his  ear  was  not  very  accurate.  But  his  mistake 
evidently  anise  from  not  attendins  to  the  effect  of  the  articulation  in  the  latter 
word,  which  stops  the  sound  suddenly,  but  does  not  vary  it.    It  is  the  same 


States ;  and  by  changing  a  short  vowel  into  a  long  one,  his  nota- 
tion would  subvert  the  rules  of  metrical  composition.  If  he  did 
not,  his  notation  is  adapted  to  mislead  the  learner,  and  it  does 
mislead  learners,  wherever  his  book  is  strictly  followed.  In 
truth,  this  notation  is  generally  condemned  in  England,  and 
universally  rejected  in  practice.* 

In  the  notation  of  sounds,  there  is  a  mistake  and  inconsistency 
in  most  orthoepists,  which  deserves  notice,  not  on  account  of 
its  practical  importance  so  much,  as  to  expose  an  error  in  syllab- 
ication or  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  all  writers  in  Great  Britain,  from  time  immemorial. 
The  rule  is,  that  "  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels,  must 
be  joined  to  the  latter  syllable."  According  to  this  rule,  habit, 
baron,  tenet,  are  to  be  divided  thus,  ha-bit,  ha-ron,  te-net. 

This  rule  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  has  for  ages  retarded  and 
rendered  difficult  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by  children. 
How  is  it  possib'e  that  men  of  discernment  should  support  a  rule, 
that  in  thousands  of  words  makes  it  necessary  to  break  a  syllable, 
detaching  one  of  the  letters  essential  to  it,  and  giving  it  a  place 
in  the  next?  In  the  words  above  mentioned,  hab,  bar,  ten,  are 
distinct  syllables,  which  can  not  be  divided  without  violence. 
In  many  words,  as  in  these,  this  syllable  is  the  radix  of  the 
word  ;  the  other  syllable  being  formative  or  adventitious.  But 
where  this  is  not.  the  case,  convenience  requires  that  syllables 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  entire  ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  division 
of  syllables  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  to  lead  the 
learner  to  a  just  pronunciation. 

As  in  our  language  the  long  and  short  vowels  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  differences  of  character,  when  we  see  a  single 
consonant  between  vowels,  we  can  not  determine,  from  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  character,  whether  the  sound  is  long  or  short.  A 
stranger  to  the  language  knows  not  whether  to  pronounce  habit, 
ha-bit  or  hab-it,  till  he  is  instructed  in  the  customary  pronuncia- 
tion. It  was  probably  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  that  our 
ancestors  wrote  two  consonants  instead  of  one  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  as  in  banner,  dinner.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  English  ;  as  we  have  generally  retained  the 
orthography  of  the  languages  from  which  we  have  received  the 
words,  as  in  tutor,  rigor,  silent,  and  the  like. 

Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  although  we  often  see  the 
consonant  doubled,  as  in  banner,  yet  no  more  than  one  articula- 
tion, in  these  cases,  is  ever  used  in  speaking.  We  close  the 
organs  but  once  between  the  first  and  second  syllable,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  use  both  the  letters  n,  without  pronouncing  ban,  then 
intermitting  the  voice  entirely,  opening  the  organs  and  closing 
them  a  second  time.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  when  the  same  conso- 
nant is  written  twice  between  vowels,  as  in  banner,  dinner,  bet- 
ter, one  of  them  only  is  represented  by  an  articulation  of  the 
organs;  the  other  is  useless,  except  that  it  prevents  any  mistake 
as  to  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

In  the  notation  of  most  orthoepists,  there  is  inconsistency,  at 
least,  if  not  error.  If  they  intend  to  express  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion by  using  the  precise  letters  necessary  for  the  purpose,  they 
all  err.  For  instance,  they  write  bar'run  for  bar'oti,  when  one 
articulation  only  is,  or  possibly  can  be,  used  ;  so  also  ballance, 
biggot,  biggamy,  mellon,  mettaphor,  mellody.  This  is  not  only  use- 
less, for  the  use  of  the  accent  after  the  consonant,  as  bar' on,  bal- 
ance, big'ot,  mcl'on,  &c,  completely  answers  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  pronunciation,  but  it  is  contradictory  to  their 
own  practice  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  Thus  they  write  one 
consonant  only  in  civil,  civic,  rivet;  and  Walker  writes  kollonade, 
doubling  /,  but  kolony,  kolonise,  with  a  single  I.  This  want  of 
system  is  observable  in  all  the  books  which  are  offered  to  the 
public  as  standards  of  orthoepy. 

A  still  greater  fault,  because  it  may  lead  to  innumerable  prac- 
tical errors,  consists  in  the  notation  of  unaccented  syllables.  In 
this  particular,  there  is  error  and  discrepancy  in  the  schemes  of 
the  orthoepists,  which  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  The  final  y  unaccented  Walker  makes  to  be 
e  long,  as  I  have  before  observed;  while  Sheridan,  Jones,  and 
Perry,  make  it  equivalent  to  short  i,  or,  at  least,  give  it  a  short 
sound,  according  to  universal  practice.  Walker  pronounces  the 
last  vowel  in  natural  and  national,  as  a  short ;  Sheridan,  as  e 
short,  naturel ;  Jones,  as  u  short,  naturul.     Sheridan's  notation 

mistake  which  he  made  in  the  sound  of  i  in  the  second  syllable  of  ability,  which 
he  calls  short,  while  the  sound  of  the  second  i  and  of  y  is  that  of  long  e.  The 
celebrity  of  Walker  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  his  Key  to  the  Pronunciation 
of  Ancient  Names,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  a  pood  standard  work, 
have  led  many  persons  to  put  more  confidence  in  his  English  Orthoepy,  than  a 
close  examination  of  its  principles  will  support. 


INTRODUCTION. 


may  be  a  mistake,  for  he  gives  to  al  in  national,  the  sound  of  ul. 
In  the  adjective  deliberate,  Walker  and  Jones  give  a  in  the  last 
syllable  its  proper  long  sound  ;  and  Sheridan,  the  sound  of  e 
short,  de/iberet.  Dignitary  is  pronounced  by  Sheridan  dignitery, 
and  Walker  and  Jones  give  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  at.  The 
terminating  syllable  ness  is  pronounced  by  Walker  and  Jones 
nes,  by  Sheridan  nis  ;  as,  blessedncs,  blesscdnis.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists  in  their  notation  of  less ;  Sheridan  pronouncing  it 
lis,  as  in  blamelis,  and  Walker  and  Jones  giving  e  its  proper 
sound.  These  differences,  and  many  others,  run  through  their 
works,  and  appear  in  a  large  portion  of  all  the  words  in  the 
language 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  all  these  gentlemen  pronounced  these 
words  alike,  or  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  difference  would  be  noticed 
by  a  bystander.  The  mischief  of  these  notations  is,  that  attempts 
are  made  to  express  minute  distinctions  or  shades  of  sounds,  so 
to  speak,  which  can  not  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  characters. 
A  great  part  of  the  notations  must,  necessarily,  be  inaccurate, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  notation  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables  should  not  be  attempted.  From  a  careful  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  such  notations  are  useless, 
and  many  of  them  mischievous,  as  they  lead  to  a  wrong  pronun- 
ciation. In  no  case  can  the  true  pronunciation  of  words  in  a 
language  be  accurately  and  completely  expressed  on  paper ;  it 
can  be  caught  only  by  the  ear,  and  by  practice.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  mark  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  sounds, 
in  any  other  language  ;  and  in  our  language  it  is  worse  than 
useless. 

As  Walker's  pronunciation  has  been  represented  to  the  people 
of  this  country  as  the  standard,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  his  work,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  merits,  and 
correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  have  been  received 
from   such   representations. 

1.  The  first  class  of  words  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in 
which  a  has  what  is  called  its  Italian  sound,  as  we  pronounce  it 
in  father,  psalm,  calm.  From  a  hasty  enumeration  of  words  of 
this  class,  I  find  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  in 
which  Walker  gives  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  fat,  bat,  fancy, 
when,  in  fact,  the  most  respectable  usage  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  gives  that  letter  its  Italian  sound.  This 
error  Jones  and  Perry  have  corrected.  To  be  correct  in  this 
class  of  words,  we  have  only  to  retain  the  customary  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Northern  States. 

2.  The  notation  of  the  sound  of  oo  by  Walker  is  wrong  in 
most  or  all  the  words  in  which  oo  are  followed  by  k,  and  in  some 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  between  the  long  and 
short  sound  of  oo  is  clear,  and  well  established  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  yet  he  assigns  the  short  sound  to  eight  words  only,  viz. 
wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot,  stood,  understood,  and  withstood. 
(Prin.  307.)  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  man,  bred  or  resident 
in  London,  should  assign  to  oo  in  book,  cook,  took,  and  other  like 
words,  the  same  sound  as  in  cool,  boom,  boot,  food.  Jones  and 
Perry  have  corrected  this  notation,  and  given  the  pronunciation 
according  to  good  usage,  and  just  according  to  our  customary 
pronunciation.  While  in  England,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word 
of  this  class  pronounced  according  to  Walker's  notation. 

3.  To  the  letters  ch  in  bench,  bunch,  clinch,  drench,  inch,  tench, 
wrench,  and  many  other  words,  Walker  gives  the  French  sound, 
that  is,  the  sound  of  sh,  instead  of  ch;  as,  bensh,  insh,  &c.  It 
would  seem  by  this  and  other  examples  of  wrong  notation,  that 
the  author  had  been  accustomed  to  some  local  peculiarities,  either 
in  London,  where  all  kinds  of  dialects  are  heard,  or  in  some  other 
place.  In  this  instance,  he  gives  to  these  words  a  pronunciation 
different  from  that  of  other  orthoepists,  and  one  which  I  have 
never  heard,  either  in  England  or  in  this  country.  His  notation 
is  palpably  wrong,  as  our  customary  pronunciation  is  universally 
correct. 

4.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Walker's  notation  of  the 
sound  of  i  and  y  short,  in  unaccented  syllables,  which  he  directs 
to  be  pronounced  like  e  long,  in  me,  mete,  is  contrary  to  all  good 
usage,  and  is  rejected  by  every  other  orthoepist,  except  Jameson. 
Walker  admits  i  to  be  short,  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in 
the  same  syllable.  Thus  the  first  i  in  ability  is  short,  but  the 
second  i  and  the  y  are  long  e,  abileetee.  Now,  observe  the  con- 
sequence. In  the  plural,  abilities,  according  to  his  rule,  must  be 
pronounced  abileeteez  ;  but  the  word  is  never  thus  pronounced  ; 
universally  it  is  pronounced  abilitiz;  the  last  vowel  sound  is,  in 
practice,  immediately  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  by  his  own 
rule,  must  be  short.  Then  the  result  is,  y  in  ability  is  long  e,  but 
ie  in  the  plural,  is  short  i.     And  for  this  change  of  sound,  no 


provision  is  made  in  Walker's   scheme,  nor  in  any  other  that 
1  have  ever  seen. 

5.  In  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  letters,  Walker  alleges 
the  diphthong  ou,  ow,  to  consist  of  the  broad  a  or  aw,  and  the 
Italian  sound  of  u.  According  to  his  scheme,  about,  abound, 
round,  now,  vow,  are  to  be  pronounced  abawut,  abawund,  rawund, 
naiou,  va.wu.  But  who  ever  heard  this  pronunciation  ?  The  fact 
is  not  so ;  the  broad  sound  of  a  is  not  the  initial  sound  of  this 
diphthong;  it  is  not  commenced  as  deep  in  the  throat,  or  with 
the  same  aperture,  as  aw;  it  is  a  sound  that  can  be  learned  only 
by  the  ear.  The  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  is  uniform  in 
both  countries. 

6.  In  noting  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  and  those 
which  have  the  secondary  accent,  there  are  mistakes  without 
number,  in  all  the  schemes  which  I  have  seen,  and  one  continued 
series  of  differences  between  the  orthoepists.  The  following 
is  a  specimen. 


Sheridan. 
Deliverense, 
Dignytery, 
Anser, 

Assembledzh, 
Averaje, 
Barrin, 
Penal, 
Pennens, 
Pennytenshel, 
Pennytensherry, 
Persunidzh, 
Proksymet, 
Proflyget, 
Pennetrent, 
Akkuzaturry, 
Akkrymunny, 
Allymunny, 
Seremunny, 


Walker. 
Deliveranse, 
Dignetare, 
Ansur, 
Assembladje, 
Averaje, 
Barren, 
Penal, 
Pennanse, 
Pennetenshal, 
Pennetenshare, 
Persunidje, 
Proksemat, 
Proflegat, 
Pennetrant, 
Akkuzatore, 
Akkremone, 
Allemunne, 
Seremone, 


Jones. 
Deliveranse. 
Dignytary. 
Ansur. 

Assembladzhe. 
Averedzh. 
Barren. 
Penul. 
Pennunse. 
Pennytenshul. 
Pennytenshary. 
Persunedje. 
Proksymet. 
Proflyget. 
Pennetrant 
Akkuzatury. 
Akkrymunny. 
Allymunny. 
Serymony. 


I  take  no  notice  of  the  different  letters  by  which  these  writers 
express  the  same  sound,  one  using  e  where  another  uses  y,  but  of 
the  different  sounds  which  they  give  to  the  vowels  in  the  second, 
third,  or  last  syllable.  Now,  I  appeal  to  any  person  who  has  a 
tolerably  correct  ear,  whether  it  is  the  sound  of  a  that  is  uttered 
by  good  speakers,  or  any  speakers,  in  deliverance  and  dignitary. 
Is  it  the  sound  of  a  that  we  hear  in  the  last  syllable  of  penance, 
penetrant,  and  assemblage  ?  Do  we  hear,  in  the  last  syllable  of 
profligate,  the  short  a,  as  in  fat  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  a  public 
speaker,  who  should  utter  the  sound  of  a  so  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  recognized  in  any  polite  audience,  would  expose  him- 
self to  ridicule.  The  sound  of  the  last  vowel  approaches  to  that 
of  e  or  u,  and  the  notation  of  Sheridan  is  nearest  the  truth.  But 
any  notation  is  worse  than  useless;  for  without  it,  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  customary  pronunciation. 

To  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  expressing  the  unac- 
cented vowels,  in  all  cases,  with  precision,  let  the  reader  observe 
Walker's  notation  of  a  in  the  word  moderate,  and  its  derivatives. 
In  the  adjective  and  verb,  the  a  is  long,  as  in  fate  ;  in  moderately 
and  moderateness  it  is  short,  as  in  fat.  This  is  certainly  incorrect 
notation ;  no  good  speaker  ever  pronounces  these  words  mod- 
eratly,  moderatness.  In  addition  to  this,  the  a  in  the  verb  to 
moderate,  is  more  distinctly  pronounced  than  it  is  in  the  adjective, 
in  which  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  e  short,  moderet ;  at  least  the 
sound  is  more  nearly  that  of  e  than  of  a.  And  this  distinction  of 
sound,  between  letters  in  the  same  word,  when  an  adjective,  and 
when  a  verb,  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  cases  —  a  distinction  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  in  any  system  of  orthoepy  that  I 
have  seen,  and  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
ear  alone. 

There  is  another  class  of  vowel  sounds  that  comprises  too 
many  inaccuracies  to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  class  in  which 
the  first  syllable  has  an  unaccented  e,  as  in  debate.  In  all  words 
of  this  kind,  Walker  directs  the  letter  e  to  have  its  long  sound,  as 
in  me,  mete.  Then,  become,  bedeck,  begin,  debate,  debar,  declare, 
elect,  legitimate,  mechanic,  medicinal,  memorial,  necessity,  peculiar, 
petition,  rebuke,  recant,  relate,  secure,  select,  velocity,  &c,  are  to 
be  pronounced  beecome,  beedeck,  beegin,  decbate,  derbar,  deeclare, 
eelect,  leegitimate,  meechanic,  meedicinal,  meemorial,  neecessity, 
peeculiar,  peetition,  reebuke,  reecant,  reelate,  seecure,  seetect,  vee 
locity,  &.c. 

According  to  this  notation,  the  first  vowel  e  in  evil,  even,  and 
in  event,  is  to  have  the  same  sound,  being  all  marked  with  the 
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same  figure.  Now,  let  me  ask,  where  a  speaker  can  be  found 
who  pronounces  these  words  in  this  manner.  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  pronunciation  ?  This  notation  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous, as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  regular  accent,  which 
carries  the  stress  of  voice  forward  to  the  next  syllable,  and  must, 
necessarily,  leave  the  first  vowel  with  the  feeble  sound  of  short  i 
or  y.  This  short  sound,  and  not  the  long  one,  as  in  even,  is  that 
which  we  always  hear  in  such  words. 

The  like  error  occurs  in  Walker's  notation  of  i  in  direct,  di- 
minish, and  many  other  words.  Walker  himself,  under  despatch, 
calls  the  sound  of  e  the  short  i;  but  under  rule  107,  says  this 
sound  of  i  can  not  be  properly  said  to  be  short,,  as  it  is  not  closed 
by  a  consonant ;  yet  it  has  half  its  diphthongal  sound,  the  sound 
of*  e! !  This  reason,  that  i  or  e  is  not  short,  because  the  sound  is 
not  closed  by  a  consonant,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  universal  pronunciation  of  thousands  of  English 
words.  To  direct  such  words  to  be  pronounced  decreet,  deemin- 
ish,  is  inexcusable.  This  error  corresponds  with  that  specified 
under  No.  4,  supra. 

Thus  there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  consistency  among  the 
orthoepists,  in  the  notation  of  the  unaccented  vowels ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  there  should  be,  for  many  of  the  sounds  are  so 
slight,  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  ear  to  recognize  the  distinctions,  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
express  them  on  paper.  In  truth,  as  Dr.  Ash  remarks,  in  a  dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  the  sounds  of  the  five  vowels, 
in  unaccented,  short,  and  insignificant  syllables,  are  nearly  coin- 
cident ;  and  it  must  be  a  nice  ear  that  can  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence of  sound  in  the  concluding  syllable  of  altar,  alter,  manor, 
murmur,  satyr.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  notation  of  such 
vowels  at  all  savors  of  hypercritical  fastidiousness,  and,  by  aiming 
at  too  much  nicety  and  exactness,  tends  only  to  generate  doubts 
and  multiply  differences  of  opinion.  If  the  accent  is  laid  on  the 
proper  syllable,  and  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  correctly  pro- 
nounced, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  will  follow  of 
course;  at  least  the  pronunciation  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
wrong,  and  no  mistake  will  occur,  which  shall  be  an  object  of 
notice. 

Nor  can  I  approve  the  practice  of  writing  all  words  in  differ- 
ent characters,  to  express  their  pronunciation,  as  if  their  proper 
letters  were  so  many  hieroglyphics,  requiring  interpretation.  A 
great  part  of  English  words  have  an  orthography  sufficiently  reg- 
ular, and  so  well  adapted  to  express  the  true  pronunciation,  that 
a  few  general  rules  only  are  wanted  as  a  guide  to  the  learner. 

7.  Another  error  of  notation,  in  most  of  the  English  books,  is 
that  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  circle,  circumstance,  and 
many  other  words,  the  first  syllable  of  which  Sheridan  first,  and 
afterwards  Walker  and  Jones,  directed  to  be  pronounced  ser. 
This  pronunciation  1  have  never  heard  either  in  England  or  in 
this  country.  Perry's  notation  makes  the  syllable  sur,  according 
to  all  the  usage  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

8.  Another  objection  to  the  books  offered  as  standards  of 
pronunciation,  particularly  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  is,  that  the  rules  are  inconsistent,  or  the  execution  of 
the  work  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules.  Thus  Walker  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  (No.  357,)  that  c  after  the  accent,  and  followed 
by  ea,  ia,  ie,  io,  or  eous,  takes  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  ocean, 
social,  Phocion,  saponaceous,  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
oshean,  soshea.l,  Phosheon,  saponasheous.  But  in  the  Dictionary, 
the  author  departs  from  the  rule,  and  directs  these  words  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  oshun,  soshal,  saponashus.  So  also  in 
gracious,  ancient,  especial,  provincial,  tenacious,  rapacious,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others,  the  author  departs  from  his  own 
rule  ;  so  that  either  his  rule  or  his  practice  must  be  wrong. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  mistake  of  the  author, 
which  has  led  to  an  erroneous  notation  in  a  great  number  of 
words.  The  mistake  is,  that  he  assigns  to  c  and  t  before  the 
vowels  ea,  ia,  ie,  eo,  and  io,  the  sound  of  sh.  Thus  in  ocean,  he 
considers  c  as  pronounced  like  sh;  and  in  partial,  he  considers 
the  sound  of  sh  as  proceeding  from  t  only.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  the  sound  of  sh,  in  these  and  in  all  similar  cases,  results  from 
the  combination  of  c,  t,  or  s,  with  the  following  vowel;  that  is, 
from  the  rapid  enunciation  and  blending  of  the  two  letters. 
Then  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel  being  blended  with  c  or  t,  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated,  and  form  a  distinct  syllable.  To  make 
three  syllables  of  ocean,  is  to  use  the  vowel  e  twice.  In  most 
cases,  all  the  orthoepists  agree  in  pronouncing  these  combinations 
correctly  in  dissyllables,  and  primitive  words  ;  as,  oshun,  grashus, 
tenashus,  parshal ,  substanshal,  nashun,  relashun,  prcshus,  and  the 
like.     But  in  a  number  of  words  that  are  primitive  in  our  Ian- 
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guage,  Walker  and  Jones  depart  from  this  rule  ;  for  although 
they  pronounce  conscience  in  two  syllables,  conshense,  yet  thejr 
pronounce  nescience  and  'prescience  in  three,  neshyense,prcshycnse. 
So  also  when  they  make  tial  one  syllable  in  the  primitive  word, 
they  make  two  syllables  of  these  letters  in  the  derivatives ;  par- 
tial is  parshal,  but  partiality  is  parsheality.  Thus  one  error  has 
led  to  another,  and  a  large  part  of  all  words  of  this  kind  are  mis- 
pronounced. Sheridan  and  Perry,  in  this  respect,  are  consistent 
and  correct ;  making  one  syllable  only  of  cia,  fit,  cio,  tia,  tio, 
both  in  primitives  and  derivatives,  throughout  the  language.  A 
single  line  of  poetry  ought  to  settle  this  point  forever. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man.  Pope. 

9.  A  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  Armature,  aperture,  breviature,  feature,  &c, 
Walker  pronounces  armatshure,  apertshurc,  hreviatshure,  over- 
tshure;  but  forfeiture  is  forfeetyure,  and  judicature,  ligature,  lite- 
rature, miniature,  nunciature,  portraiture,  prefecture,  quadrature, 
signature,  are  pronounced  as  here  written.  Can  any  reason  be 
possibly  assigned  for  such  inconsistency  ? 

10.  Obedience  and  its  family  of  words  Walker  projiounces 
obejeence,  obejeent,  obejecntly ;  but  disobedience,  disobedient,  as 
here  written.  Expedient  is  either  as  here  written,  or  expejeent; 
but  expedience  without  the  alternative.     Why  this  inconsistency  ? 

11.  Obdurate,  obduracy,  are  marked  to  be  pronounced  obdurate 
or  objurate,  obduracy  or  objuracy ;  but  objurately,  objurateness, 
without  an  alternative.  In  these  last  words  occurs  another  error; 
the  a  in  the  third  syllable  is  made  short,  as  if  pronounced  rat  —  a 
deviation  from  all  good  usage. 

This  notation  of  obdurate  is  inconsistent,  also,  with  that  of  in- 
durate, and  with  that  of*  obdure  —  an  inconsistency  which  appears 
to  have  no  plausible  pretext. 

The  conversion  of  d  into  j  before  i  is  rejected,  I  believe,  in  all 
words,  by  Jones,  Perry,  and  Jameson,  and  before  u  is  rejected 
by  Perry  and  Jameson,  and  in  many  words  by  Jones.  It  is  a  de- 
parture from  orthography  wholly  inexcusable. 

12.  Walker  (Principles,  No.  92)  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
when  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals  hard  g  or  c,  [he  should  have 
said  palatals,]  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  softened  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  sound  like  e,  so  that  card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are 
pronounced  like  keard,  heart,  gheard,  regheard.  Now,  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  vocabulary  or  dictionary,  the  author  has 
departed  from  his  rule,  for  in  not  one  of  the  foregoing  words, 
except  guard,  nor  in  a  multitude  of  other  words  which  fall  within 
the  rule,  has  he  directed  this  sound  of  c  before  the  following 
vowel.  Had  he  conformed  to  his  own  rule,  he  must  have  per- 
verted the  pronunciation  o?  car,  carbuncle,  care,  carcass,  cardinal, 
cargo,  garden,  garter,  discard,  and  a  long  list  of  other  words,  too 
long  to  be  here  enumerated.  The  English  orthoepists  now  con- 
fine this  prepositive  sound  of  e  to  guard,  guaranty,  guardian, 
guile,  kind,  and  a  few  others.  The  probable  origin  of  this  fault 
has  been  already  assigned,  in  treating  of  the  letter  u.  It  is  an 
affected  pronunciation,  which  Nares  calls  "a  monster,  peculiar  to 
the  stage."  Indeed,  this  slender  sound  of  e  before  another  vowel, 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  that  manly  enunciation  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Perry  and 
Jameson  have  rejected  it. 

13.  In  the  first  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  the  author, 
under  the  word  tripod,  observes,  that  "  all  words  of  two  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  having  one  consonant  between 
two  vowels,  ought  to  have  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long." 
But  this  was  too  rash,  for  such  words  as  cem'ent,  des'ert,  preface, 
pres'ent,  profit,  reb'el,  trop'ic,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  stand, 
in  the  author's  book,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  rule.  In  a 
subsequent  edition,  the  author,  or  some  other  person,  has  qualified 
the  rule  by  an  exception  in  favor  of  settled  usage.  This  excep- 
tion destroys  the  value  of  the  rule  ;  and  indeed  there  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  rule  applicable  to  words  of  this  class.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  first  vowel  can  be  known  only  by  the  usage. 

14.  The  derivatives  of  nation  and  ratio  Walker  and  Jones 
pronounce  nash'onal,  rash'onal.  If  this  should  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent, then  let  me  ask  why  we  have  not  nosh'onal  from  notion, 
devosh'onal  from  devotion,  probash'oner  from  probation,  stash'on- 
ary  from  station?  Why  make  rules  and  not  apply  them  ?  Why 
indulge  such  palpable  inconsistencies  and  multiply  anomalies? 

15.  Possess  is,  by  the  English  orthoepists,  pronounced  pozzess  ; 
but  why  not,  then,  pronounce  assess,  assist,  assassin,  concession, 
obsession,  with  the  sound  of  2  ?  Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned 
for  making  possess  an  exception  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  class 
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of  words  ?  This  utterance  of  sounds  through  the  nose  is  always 
disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  should  be  restricted  to  words  in 
which  usage  is  established.  Good  taste  should  rather  induce  a 
limitation  than  an  extension  of  this  practice.  This  remark 
applies  also  to  some  words  beginning  with  dis,  in  which  Walker 
goes  beyond  other  orthoepists  in  giving  to  s  this  nasal  sound. 

16.  Walker  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  u  has  the  sound  of  e 
and  oo  or  yu.  This  is  true  in  many  words,  as  in  union,  unite, 
unanimity,  &c.  Hence,  according  to  his  principle,  u  in  these 
words  is  to  be  pronounced  yunion,  yunite,  without  the  letter  y 
prefixed.  Yet  he  writes  these  and  similar  words  with  y,  yunion, 
which,  upon  his  principles,  would  prefix  yu  to  the  sound  of  yu, 
and  the  pronunciation  would  be  yuyunite,  or  eooyunite.  But  his 
notation  of  this  sound  of  u  is  not  uniform  ;  for  he  writes  disunion 
and  disunite  without  y,  though  it  must  be  as  proper  in  the  com- 
pound as  in  the  simple  word.  The  same  inconsistency  occurs 
between  use,  written  yuse,  yuze,  and  disuse,  disuze. 

17.  There  is  a  fault  in  Walker's  notation  of  o,  when  it  has  the 
sound  of  oo,  the  French  ou.  In  the  Key,  he  marks  o,  when  it 
has  this  sound,  with  the  figure  2,  and  gives  move  as  an  example. 
Then,  according  to  his  Key,  o  alone,  when  thus  marked,  sounds 
as  oo.  But  in  the  Vocabulary,  he  thus  marks  both  vowels  in 
book,  look,  boot,  and  all  similar  words.  Then,  according  to  his 
notation,  each  of  the  vowels  has  the  sound  of  oo,  and  book,  look, 
are  to  be  pronounced  boo-ook,  loo-ook.  He  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend this ;  but  such  is  precisely  his  direction,  or  the  result  of  his 
notation ;  and  a  foreigner,  without  counter-direction,  must  be  led 
into  this  pronunciation. 

The  same  fault  occurs  in  his  notation  of  ee,  as  in  meet  and  seek. 

18.  Volume,  Walker  and  Jones  pronounce  voiyume,  but  this  is 
not  exactly  correct.  Will  it  be  said  that  in  volume  the  u  is  long  ? 
This  is  not  the  fact;  at  least  I  never  heard  it  thus  pronounced 
either  in  England  or  America;  it  is  always  short  in  common 
usage,  i.  e.,  has  the  first  sound  of  u,  shortened. 

19.  Ink,  uncle,  concord,  concourse,  concubine,  are  pronounced 
by  Walker,  ingk,  ungltl,  kongkord,  kongkorse,  kongkubine ;  and 
these  odious  vulgarisms  are  oifered  for  our  adoption.  There  can 
be  no  apology  for  such  attempts  to  corrupt  our  language. 

20.  It  is  known  that  the  word  imagery  is,  by  Walker  and  the 
other  orthoepists,  pronounced  in  four  syllables;  the  final  e  of  the 
primitive  word  being  detached  from  it,  and  uttered  with  r,  as  a 
distinct  syllable.  Why  savagery  has  escaped  the  same  fate,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  negligent  practice,  these  words 
have  often  been  thus  pronounced.  But  the  most  correct  pro- 
nunciation retains  the  original  word  entire  in  the  derivative,  the 
slight  sound  of  e  before  r  no  more  constituting  a  syllable,  than  it 
does  in  more  and  mire.     Take  the  following  examples  :  — 


Of  marble  stone  was  cut 
An  altar  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery.  Spenser. 

When  in  those  oratories  might  you  see 

Bich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

Your  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery.  Dryden. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  Prior. 

Pronounced  in  four  syllables,  imagery,  in  these  lines,  makes 
a  syllable  too  much,  and  injures  the  measure,  and  in  the  last 
example  utterly  destroys  it.  The  true  pronunciation  of  Spenser, 
Dryden,  and  Prior,  is  the  same  as  it  always  has  been  in  my  ele- 
mentary books.  [Although  the  same  remarks  may  be  applicable 
to  such  words  as  bravery,  finery,  knavery,  scenery,  slavery,  &c, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  of  the  e  and 
r,  to  avoid  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sound  intended.] 

21.  Formerly  the  words  puissance,  puissant,  had  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  ;  although  the  poets  seem,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  have  blended  the  four  first  letters  into  one  syllable. 
But  the  modern  change  of  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  English  analogies,  and  it  impairs  the  measure 
of  many  lines  of  poetry,  in  which  these  words  occur.  In  the 
adverb  puissantly,  it  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

The  foregoing  observations  extend  to  whole  classes  of  words, 
in  which  the  genuine  pronunciation  has  been  changed,  unsettled, 
and  perverted.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  nature 
of  this  Introduction,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  every  par- 
ticular word  of  disputable  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  be  inex 
pedient  and  useless  to  bestow,  as  Walker  has  done,  half  a  page, 
or  a  page,  on  a  single  word,  in  attempting  to  settle  some  trifling 
point,  or,  in  many  cases,  to  settle  a  point  that,  in  this  country 
has  never  been  disputed. 

To  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  errors,  diversities,  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  principal  schemes  of  orthoepy  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  within  the  last  half  century,  two  classes  of 
words  only  will  be  sufficient  as  specimens. 

The  following  lists  are  not  complete,  but  they  comprehend  the 
greatest  number  of  words  in  their  respective  classes.  The  dates 
at  the  head  of  the  columns,  designate  the  year  when  the  Dic- 
tionaries in  my  possession  were  published,  indicating  nearly,  but 
not  exactly,  the  origin  of  each  scheme.  In  the  orthography,  I 
have  given  the  letters  used  by  each  author,  in  the  syllable  which 
contains  the  difference  of  pronunciation ;  in  the  others,  I  have 
followed  the  common  orthography. 


Sheridan 
1784. 
Abbrevyature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate,  &c, 
Admikstshur, 
Adventual, 
Adventshur, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Arkitektshur, 
Armature, 
Artuate, 
Attaintshur, 
Aventshur, 
Befortune, 
Bountyus, 
Calenture, 
Capitulate, 
Capsular, 
Captshur, 
Cartulary, 
Celature, 
Cinctshur, 
Claushur, 
Commensurate, 
Commutual, 
Compactshur, 
Compostshur, 


Walker. 
1794. 
Abbreveatshure, 
Accentshuate, 
Accentshuation, 
Actshual, 
Actshuate, 
Admikstshure, 
Adventshual, 
Adventshure, 
Agricultshure, 
Apertshure, 
Architectshure, 
Armatshure, 
Artshuate, 
Attaintshure, 
Aventshure, 
Befortshune, 
Bountcheous, 
Calentshure, 
Capitulate, 
Capshular, 
Captshure, 
Cartshulary, 
Celatshure, 
Cinctshure, 
Clauzhure, 
Commenshurate, 
Commutshual, 
Compactshure, 
Compostshure, 


Jones. 

1798. 
Abbreviature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate, 
Admixture, 
Adventual, 
Adventure, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Architectshure, 
Armature, 
Artuate, 
Attainture, 
Aventure, 
Befortune, 
Bounteous, 
Calenture, 
Capitulate, 
Capshular, 
Captshur, 
Cartulary, 
Celatshure, 
Cincture, 
Clauzhure, 
Commenshurate, 
Commutshual, 
Compacture, 
Compostshure, 


Perry 

1805. 
Abbrev'iature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate, 
Admixture, 
Adventual, 
Adventure, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Architecture, 
Armature. 

Attainture. 

Befortune, 

Bounteous, 

Calenture, 

Capitulate, 

Capsular, 

Capture, 

Cartulary, 

Celature, 

Cincture, 

Clauzhure, 

Commensurate, 

Commutual, 

Compacture, 

Composture. 


Jameson. 
1827. 
Abbreveature 
Accentuate. 
Accentuation. 
Actual. 
Actuate. 
Admixture. 
Adventual. 
Adventure. 
Agriculture. 
Aperture. 
Architecture. 


Aventure. 

Befortune. 

Bounteous. 

Calenture. 

Capitulate. 

Capsular. 

Capture. 

Cartulary. 

Celature. 

Cingkture. 

Clauzhur. 

Commensurate. 

Commutual. 

Compacture. 
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Concretshur, 

Concretshure, 

Concretshure, 

Concreture, 

Concreture. 

Congratulate, 

Congratsbulate, 

Congratulate, 

Congratulate, 

Congratulate. 

Conjectshur, 

Conjectshure, 

Conjectur, 

Conjecture. 

Conjecture. 

Conjunotshur, 

Conjunctshure, 

Conjunctur, 

Conjuncture, 

Conjunkture. 

Connatural, 

Connatshural, 

Connatshural, 

Connatural, 

Connatural 

Constituent, 

Constitshuent, 

Constituent, 

Constituent, 

Constituent 

Constructshur, 

Constructshure, 

Constructure, 

Constructure, 

Constructure 

Contextshur, 

Contextshure, 

Contextshure, 

Contexture, 

Contexture. 

Conventual, 

Conventshual, 

Conventual, 

Conventual, 

Conventual. 

Counternatural, 

Countematshural, 

Counternatural, 

Counternatural. 

Courtshus, 

Courtsheous., 

Courteous, 

Curtcheous, 

Courteous 

Creatshur, 

Cretshure, 

Creatshure, 

Creature, 

Creture. 

Cultshur, 

Cultshure, 

Culture, 

Culture, 

Culture. 

Debentshur, 

Debentshure, 

Debenture, 

Debenture, 

Debenture. 

Decootshur, 

Decoctshure, 

Decocture, 

Decocture, 

Decocture. 

Defeatshur, 

Defeatshure, 

Defeature, 

Defeature. 

Dejectshur, 

Dejectshure, 

Dejecture, 

Dejecture, 

Dejecture 

Departshur, 

Departshure, 

Departshure, 

Departure, 

Departure. 

Dictatshur, 

Dictatshure, 

Dictature, 

Dictature. 

Discoinfitshur, 

Discomfityure, 

Discomfityure, 

Discomfiture, 

Discomfiture. 

Discourtshus, 

Discourtshus, 

Discourteous, 

Discurcheous, 

Discourteous. 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnatshuralize, 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnaturalize 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatured. 

Divestshur, 

Divestshure, 

Divestshure, 

Divesture, 

Divesture. 

Duty  us, 

Duteous  or  Dutsheous, 

Duteous, 

Duteous, 

Duteous. 

Effectual, 

Effectshual, 

Effectual, 

Effectual, 

Effectual. 

Enraptshur, 

Enraptshure, 

Enraptshure, 

Enrapture, 

Enrapture 

Estuary, 

Estshuary, 

Estuary, 

Estuary, 

Estuary. 

Estuate, 

Estshuate, 

Estuate, 

Estuate, 

Estuate. 

Eventual, 

Eventshual, 

Eventual, 

Eventual, 

Eventual. 

Expostulate, 

Expostshulate, 

Expostulate, 

Expostulate, 

Expostulate 

Factshur, 

Factshure, 

Facture, 

Facture, 

Facture. 

Fastuous, 

Fastshuous, 

Fastshuous, 

Fastuous. 

Featshur, 

Featshure, 

Featshure, 

Feature, 

Feteyer. 

Fistula, 

Fistshula, 

Fistshula, 

Fistula, 

Fistula. 

Flatulence, 

Flatshulence, 

Flatulence, 

Flatulence, 

Flatulence. 

Flatuous, 

Flatshuous, 

Flatuous, 

Flatuous. 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctshuate, 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctuate 

Fortune, 

Fortshune, 

Fortshune, 

Fortune, 

Fortune. 

Fractshur, 

Fractshure, 

Fractshure, 

Fracture, 

Fracture. 

Fructuous, 

Fructshuous, 

Fructuous, 

Fructuous, 

Fructuous. 

Futshur, 

Futshure, 

Futshur, 

Future, 

Futyure. 

Garnitshur, 

Garnitshure, 

Garniture, 

Garniture, 

Garniture. 

Gestshur, 

Gestshure, 

Gestshure, 

Gesture, 

Gesture. 

Gratulate, 

Gratshulate, 

Gratulate, 

Gratulate, 

Gratulate. 

Guttural, 

Guttshural, 

Guttural, 

Guttural, 

Guttural. 

Habitual, 

Habitshual, 

Habitual, 

Habitual, 

Habitual. 

Horticultshur, 

Horticultshure, 

Horticulture, 

Horticulture 

Horticulture. 

Hortulan, 

Hortshulan, 

Hortulan, 

Hortulan, 

Hortulan. 

Illnatshur, 

Illnatshure, 

Illnatshure, 

Illnature, 

Illnatyur. 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

Immensurable 

Impetuous, 

Impetshuous, 

Impetshuous, 

Impetuous, 

Impetuous. 

Importunate, 

Importsh  unate, 

Importshunate, 

Importunate, 

Importunate. 

Impostshur, 

Impostshure, 

Impostshure, 

Imposture, 

Impostyur. 

Incestuous, 

Incestshuous, 

Incestshuous, 

Incestuous, 

Incestuous. 

Indentshur, 

Indentshure, 

Indentshure, 

Indenture, 

Indentyur. 

Ineffectual, 

Ineffectshual, 

Ineffectshual, 

Ineffectual, 

Ineffectual. 

Infatuate, 

lnfatshuate, 

Infatuate, 

Infatuate, 

Infatuate. 

Insculptshur, 

Insculptshure, 

Insculptshure, 

Insculpture, 

Insculptyur. 

Insular, 

Inshular, 

Insular, 

Insular, 

Insular. 

Insulated, 

Inshulated, 

Insulated, 

Insulated, 

Insulated. 

Intellectual, 

Intellectshual, 

Intellectshual, 

Intellectual, 

Intellectual. 

Jointshur, 

Jointshure, 

Jointure, 

Jointure, 

Jointyur. 

Junctshur, 

Junktshure, 

Junctshure, 

Juncture, 

Junctyur. 

Lectshur, 

Lectshure, 

Lectshure, 

Lecture, 

Lectyur. 

Legislatshur, 

Legislatshure, 

Legislature, 

Legislature, 

Legislatyur 

Mantua, 

Mantshua, 

Mantua, 

Mantua, 

Mantua. 

Manuf'actshur, 

Manufactshure, 

Manufactshure, 

Manufacture, 

Manufactyur 

Maturate, 

Matshurate, 

Matshurate, 

Maturate, 

Maturate. 

Menshurable, 

Menshurable, 

Menshurable, 

Mensurable, 

Mensurable 

Meteor, 

Meteor  or  Metsheor, 

Meteor, 

Meteor, 

Meteor. 

Misfortshun, 

Misfortshune, 

Misfortshune, 

Misfortune, 

Misfortune. 

Mixtshur, 

Mixtshure, 

Mixtshure, 

Mixture, 

Mixtyur. 

Moistshur, 

Moistshure, 

Moistshure, 

Moisture, 

Moistyur. 

Morshur, 

Morshure, 

Morshure, 

Morshure. 

Mutshual, 

Mutshual, 

Mutshual, 

Mutual, 

Mutual. 

Natshur, 

Natshure, 

Natshur, 

Natchure, 

Nateyur. 

Natshural, 

Natshural, 

Nattshural, 

Natural, 

Natural.                       j 
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Noctshuary, 

Noctshuary, 

Noctuary, 

Noctuary, 

Noctuary. 

Nurtshur, 

Nurtshure, 

Nurtshure, 

Nurture, 

Nurtyur. 

Overtshur, 

Overtshure, 

Overture, 

Overture, 

Overture. 

Paintshur, 

Paintshure, 

Paintshure, 

Painture. 

Pastshur, 

Pastshure, . 

Pastshure, 

Pasture, 

Pastyur. 

Peninshula, 

Peninshula, 

Peninshula, 

Peninsula, 

Peninsula. 

Periostshum, 

Periostshum, 

Periosteum, 

Periosteum, 

Periosteum. 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetual, 

Perpetual. 

Perpetshuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity. 

Pictshur, 

Pictshure, 

Pictshur, 

Picture, 

Pictyur. 

Piteous, 

Pitcheous, 

Piteous, 

Piteous, 

Piteous. 

Plentsh'us, 

Plentshus, 

Plenteous, 

Plenteous, 

Plenteous. 

Postshur, 

Postshure, 

Postshure, 

Posture, 

Postyur. 

Postshulate, 

Postshulate, 

Postshulate, 

Postulate, 

Postulate. 

Presumptuous, 

Prezumtshuous, 

Prezumtshuous, 

Presumptuous, 

Presumptuous. 

Projectshur, 

Projectshure, 

Projectshure, 

Projecture, 

Projecture. 

Promptshur, 

Promptshure, 

Promptshure, 

Prompture, 

Promptyur. 

Punctshual, 

Punctshual, 

Punctual, 

Punctual, 

Pungtual. 

Punctshur, 

Punctshure, 

Punctshure, 

Puncture, 

Pungktyur. 

Pustshul, 

Pustshule, 

Pustshule, 

Pustule, 

Pustule. 

Raptshur, 

Raptshure, 

Raptshur, 

Rapture, 

Raptyur 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapitulate, 

Recapitulate 

Ritshual, 

Ritshual, 

Ritshual, 

Ritual, 

Ritual. 

Ruptshur, 

Ruptshure, 

RuptshUre, 

Rupture, 

Ruptyur. 

Sanctshuary, 

Sanctshuary, 

Sanctuary, 

Sanctuary, 

Sangktuary 

Satshurate, 

Satshurate, 

Satshurate, 

Saturate, 

Saturate. 

Scriptshur, 

Scriptshure, 

Scriptshure, 

Scripture, 

Scriptyur. 

Sculptshur, 

Sculptshure, 

Sculptshure, 

Sculpture, 

Sculptyur. 

Septshuagint, 

Septshuagint, 

Septuagint, 

Septuagint, 

Septuagint 

Sittshuate, 

Sittshuate, 

Situate, 

Situate, 

Situate. 

Spirittshual, 

Spirittshual, 

Spirittshual, 

Spiritual, 

Spiritual. 

Sportshul, 

Sportshule, 

Sportshule. 

Stattshuary, 

Stattshuary, 

Stattshuary, 

Statuary, 

Statuary. 

Stattshu, 

Stattshu, 

Stattshu, 

Statu, 

Statu. 

Stattshur, 

Stattshure, 

Stattshure, 

Stature, 

Statyur. 

Stattshut, 

Stattshute, 

Stattshute, 

Statute, 

Statute. 

Strictshur, 

Strictshure, 

Strictshure, 

Stricture, 

Strictyur. 

Structshur, 

Structshure, 

Structshure, 

Structure, 

Structynr. 

Sumptshuous, 

Sumptshuous, 

Sumtshuous, 

Sumptuous, 

Sumptuous. 

Shootshur, 

Sutshure, 

Sutshure, 

Suture, 

Suteyur. 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantula, 

Tarantula. 

Tempestuous, 

Tempestshuous, 

Tempestshuous, 

Tempestuous, 

Tempestuous. 

Tenshur, 

Tenshure, 

Tenshure, 

Tenshur, 

Tenshur. 

Textshuary, 

Textshuary, 

Textshuary, 

Textuary, 

Textuary. 

Textshur, 

Textshure, 

Textshure, 

Texture, 

Textyur. 

Tinctshur, 

Tinctshure, 

Tinctshure, 

Tincture, 

Tingktyur. 

Titshular, 

Tittshular, 

Titshular, 

Titular, 

Titular. 

Tortshur, 

Tortshure, 

Tortshure, 

Torture, 

Tortyur. 

Tortshuous, 

Tortshuous, 

Tortshuous, 

Tortuous, 

Tortuous. 

Tritshuration, 

Tritshuration, 

Tritshuration, 

Triturate, 

Trituration. 

Tshoomultshuous, 

Tumultshuous, 

Tumultshuous, 

Tumultuous, 

Tumultuous. 

Unctshuous, 

Ungktshuous, 

Unctuous, 

Unctuous, 

Ungktuous. 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstatutable. 

Vestshur, 

Vestshure, 

Vestshure, 

Vesture, 

Vestyur. 

Ventshur, 

Ventshure, 

Ventshure, 

Venture, 

Ventyur. 

Veolentchelo, 

Veolentshelo, 

Veolonchelo, 

Violoncello, 

Veolontsello. 

Vertshu, 

Vertshu, 

Vertshu, 

Virtue, 

Virtu. 

Vitshuline, 

Vitshuline, 

Vitshuline, 

Vituline. 

Voluptshuous, 

Voluptshuous, 

Voluptshuous, 

Voluptuous, 

Voluptuous. 

Vultshur, 

Vultshure, 

Vultshure, 

Vulture, 

Vultyur. 

Waftshur, 

Waftshure, 

Waftshure, 

Wafture. 

This  table  of  words  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a 

burlesque  on 

make  his  pronunciation  a  standard,  is  absolute  infatuation,  as, 

English  orthoepy.    It  certainly  presents  a  phenomenon  altogether 

if  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  it  would  introduce  many  differences 

novel  in  the  history  of  language 

in  the  pronunciation  of  words  in 

the  two  countries,   in  which 

Of  these  five  authorities,  the  notation  of  Perry, 

with  the  ex- 

sameness  now 

exists;  and  even  the  attempt,  should  it  not  be 

ception  of  a  few  words  er 

ding 

in  ure,  is  most  nearly  accordant 

successful,   must   multiply   discordancies  and   distract   opinions, 

to  the  present  usage  in  England 

,  as  far  as  my  observations,  while 

and  thus  place 

the  desired  uniform 

ty  at  a  greater  distance  than 

in  that  country,  extended 
remote  from  that  usage. 

That  of  Walker  is  by 

far  the  most 

ever.     Fortunately,  Walker's  pronunciation  has  never  been  gen- 

From 

an  actual   enumeration    of  the 

erally  received 

in  England,  and  where  it  has  been  received,  we 

syllables  in  certain  classes  of  words  in  which  the  vowel  is  errone- 

see, by  Jameson's  Dictionary,  that 

it  is  becoming  unpopular  and 

ously  pronounced,  in  Walker's 

scheme,  I  have  ascertained  that 

obsolete.      Walker's  pronunciation 

of  several  classes  of  words 

the    number    amounts   to 

more 

than    twelve   thousand,    without 

is  also  condemned  by  Jones  and 

Snowies. 

including  several  classes 

of  unaccented  syllables, 

which  would 

We  observe 

n  the  following  lis 

,  that  the  three  first  of  these 

swell  the  number  by  some 

thousands.     Of  this  whole  number,  I 

orthoepists  have 

no  rule  by  which  their  pronunciation  is  regulated. 

did  not,  while  in  England, 

hear 

one  vowel  pronounced  according 

Hence   the   want  of  uniformity  in 

words   of  like    orthography. 

to  Walker's  notation.     The  zeal  manifested  in  th 
L_ __ 

s  country  to 

See  bounteous, 

courteous,  duteous, 

and  plenteous.     Why  should 
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plenteous  be  reduced  to  two  syllables,  when  bounteous  is  pro- 
nounced in  three  ?  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
different  notation  of  capitulate  and  recapitulate  ? 

A  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  in  Walker's  notation, 
occurs  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  two,  ending  in  ture. 
Thus  we  find  ture  converted  into  chure  [tshure]  in 

Abbreviatshure.  Compactshure.  Dejectshure. 

Admixtshure.  Compostshure.  Departshure. 

Adventshure.  Concretshure.  Dictatshure. 

Agricultshure.  Conjectshure.  Divestshure. 

Apertshure.  Conjunctshure.  Impostshure. 

Attaintshure.  Contextshure.  Indentshure. 

Aventshure.  Debentshure.  Overtshure. 

Celatshure.  Decoctshure.  Projectshure. 

Calentshure.  Defeatshure. 

But  in  the  following  words  the  terminating  syllable  remains 
unaltered. 

Prelature. 


llliterature. 

Intemperature. 

Investiture. 

Judicature. 

Ligature. 

Limature. 


Literature. 

Miniature. 

Nunciature. 

Nutriture. 

Prefecture. 


Quadrature. 
Serrature. 
Signature. 
Temperature. 


In  this  class  of  words,  Sheridan  and  Jones  are  also  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  'Walker. 
Perry  and  Jameson  retain,  in  all  these  words,  the  true  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation.  In  these  words,  also,  Walker  gives  to 
u,  in  the  last  syllable,  its  first  or  long  sound ;  but  this  is  an  in- 
accurate notation ;  the  sound  is  that  of  the  long  u,  shortened, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  either  in  England  or 
the  United  States. 

In  the  following  classes  of  words,  as  pronounced  by  Walker, 
there  is  either  error  or  inconsistency,  or  both. 

Assidjuous.  Obejeence. 

Commodious  or  Commojeus.  Obejeent. 

Credjulous.  Obduracy  or  Objuracy. 

Dividual  or  Dividjual.  Obdurate  or  Objurate. 

Fastidious  or  Fastidjeous.  Occidjuus. 

Gradient  or  Grajeent.  Odium  or  Ojeum. 

Gradual  or  Gradjual.  Ojus  or  Ojeus. 

Guardian  or  Guarjean.  Ordeal  or  Orjeal. 

Hideus  or  Hidjeous.  Penjulous. 

Immediacy  or  Immejeasy.  Penjulum. 

Incendiary  or  Incenjeary.  Predial  or  Prejeal. 

Individual  or  Individual.  Prelujeus. 

Ingrejent  [for  Ingredient.]  Presidjeal. 

Insidious  or  Insidjeus.  Procejure. 
Intermedial  or  Intermejeal.       .  Quotijean. 

Invidious  or  Invidjeus.  Radiate  or  Rajeate. 

Mediocrity  or  Mejeocrity.  Radiant  or  Rajeant. 

Medium  or  Mejeum.  Radius  or  Rajeus. 

Melodious  or  Melojeus.  Rezidjual. 

Meridian  or  Meridjean.  Sardius  or  Sarjeus. 

Modulate  or  Modjulate.  Sedulous  or  Sedjulous. 

Nidjulation.  Studious  or  Stujeus. 

Nodjule.  Tedious  or  Tejeus. 
Noctidyal  or  Noctidjeal. 

it  would  seem  that,  in  a  large  part  of  these  words,  we  may 
take  our  choice,  either  to  retain  the  proper  sound  of  d,  or  to 
convert  it  into  that  of  j.  This  choice  certainly  makes  an  odd 
kind  of  standard.  But  why  mediate  should  retain  the  sound  of 
d,  while  immediacy  and  medium  suffer  a  change  ;  or  why  radiate 
should  be  given  in  the  alternative,  radiate  or  rajeate,  while  irra- 
diate and  irradiance  are  not  subjected  to  any  change ;  or  why 
obedience  should  be  changed  into  obejeence,  and  disobedience  re- 
main unchanged,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture. 


*  Walker's  Dictionary  has  been  trumpeted,  in  this  country,  as  the  standard  of 
orthoepy  in  England.  This  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  three  later  compilers 
of  pronouncing  dictionaries,  living  in  London,  have  expressly  condemned  his 
pronunciation  in  whole  classes  of  words. 

Walker's  notation  of  a  before  s,  in  such  words  as  lass,  last,  past,  giving  a  the 
short  sound  it  has  in  fan,  lack,  is  condemned  by  Jones,  who  calls  it  a  mincing-, 
modern  affectation.  Walker's  giving  to  oo  in  look,  took,  and  others,  the  same 
sound  as  m  tooth,  tool,  is  condemned  by  the  same  author.  Walker's  giving  to 
the  short  i  and  y  the  sound  of  ce  or  long  e,  in  such  words  as  glory,  probity, 
which,  by  his  notation,  are  to  be  pronounced  gloree,  probeetec,  Jones  pronounces 
to  be  ludicrous.     This  error  extends  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  syllables. 

Walker's  change  of  the  sound  of  d  into  that  of  j,  in  certain  classes  of  words, 


These  classes  of  words  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  modern 
orthoepy,  so  called,  of  our  language  ;  it  is  indeed  a  brief  and 
imperfect  specimen,  for  1  have  ascertained  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, that  a  catalogue  of  all  the  differences  of  notation  in  these 
authors,  would  comprehend  about  one  third  of  all  the  words  in 
their  vocabularies.  Amidst  this  mass  of  errors  and  contradic- 
tions, our  consolation  is,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
nation,  a  learned  and  respectable  people,  is  triumphing  over  the 
follies  and  caprices  of  fashion,  and  frowning  on  this  most  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  innovation.* 

In  proportion  as  the  importance  of  settled  usages  and  of  pre- 
serving inviolate  the  proper  sounds  of  letters,  as  the  true  and 
only  safe  landmarks  of  pronunciation,  shall  be  appreciated  by  an 
enlightened  people,  just  in  that  proportion  will  all  attempts  of 
affected  speakers  to  innovate  upon  such  established  usages,  be 
reprobated  and  resisted. 

The  intentions  of  the  men  who  have  undertaken  to  give  a 
standard  of  pronunciation,  have,  unquestionably,  been  upright 
and  sincere ;  but  facts  have  proved  that  instead  of  good,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  harm;  for  instead  of  reducing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  to  uniformity,  they  have,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  unsettled  it,  and  multiplied  differences.  The  whole 
process  of  these  attempts,  from  Sheridan's  first  publication,  is 
within  my  memory  ;  and  I  am  confident  that,  whatever  has  been 
the  effect  of  these  attempts  in  Great  Britain,  the  result  of  them, 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  to  multiply  greatly  the  diversities 
of  pronunciation.  And  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  authori- 
ties, offered  as  standards,  that  it  is  impossible,  from  books,  to 
gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  the  general  usage.  If  I  had 
no  other  means  of  knowing  this  general  usage,  than  the  English 
books,  I  should  be  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  it,  and  should  give 
up  the  attempt  as  hopeless. t 

Some  of  the  differences  of  notation,  in  the  several  books,  may 
be  rather  apparent  than  real;  but  with  all  due  allowance  for  this 
imperfection  of  the  schemes,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  ten 
differences  among  these  orthoepists,  where  there  is  one  in  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  respectable  people  in  England  and  the 
United  States ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  notation,  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed, will  lead  to  ten  differences  of  pronunciation,  where  one 
only  now  exists  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  two  countries. 

This  effect  of  multiplying  doubts  and  diversities  has  resulted 
from  very  obvious  causes. 

1.  The  limited  acquaintance  of  orthoepists  with  the  general 
usage,  and  their  taking  the  pronunciation  of  London,  or  some 
dialect  or  local  practice  in  that  city,  for  the  best  usage.  The 
propagation  of  such  a  dialectical  or  peculiar  practice  would  of 
course  disturb  the  uniformity  of  any  other  practice  in  other  parts 
of  England  or  in  this  country. 

2.  The  difficulty,  or  rather  impracticability,  of  representing 
sounds,  and  nice  distinctions  of  sound,  on  paper  ;  especially  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

3.  The  partiality  of  authors  for  the  practice  of  particular 
speakers,  either  stage  players  or  others,  which  would  lead  them 
to  denominate  that  the  best  practice  which  had  been  adopted  by 
their  favorites. 

4.  A  spirit  of  fastidious  hypercriticism,  which  has  led  writers 
to  make  minute  distinctions,  that  are  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
which  tend  only  to  perplex  the  inquirer,  and  generate  uncertainty 
or  diversity,  where  no  essential  difference  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  practice.  This  spirit  is  continually  producing  new  books 
and  new  schemes  of  orthoepy,  and  every  additional  book  serves 
only  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  uniting  opinions  and  establishing 
uniformity. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  probably  the  most  favorable  that 
can  be  presented.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  this  :  these  men 
have  taken  for  the  standard  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
best  usage,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  local  usage,  or  some  favor- 
ite peculiarity  of  particular  speakers,  at  least  if  they  have  had 
any  authority  at  all ;  or  they  have  given  the  pronunciation  which 


is  condemned  by  Jameson.  He  remarks  that  Walker's  angulation  for  adulation; 
compenjeum  for  compendium ;  in^rcjr.it  tor  m^rrdirnt,  if  spoken  with  solemnity, 
would  be  intolerable.  He  condemns,  also,  Walker's  change  of  tu  into  tsh,  in 
such  words  as  congratshulation,  fiatshulcnt,  natshural.  This  pronunciation, 
Knowles,  a  still  later  compiler,  declares  to  be  absolute  pedantry  i,nd  vulgarity. 

f  The  multiplicity  of  books  for  instructing  us  in  our  vernacular  language,  is 
an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  Every  man  has  some  peculiar  notions  which  he 
wishes  to  propagate,  anil  there  is  scarcely  any  peculiarity  or  absurdity  for  which 
some  authority  may  not  be  found.  The  facility  of  book-making  favors  this  dis- 
position ;  and  while  a  chief  qualification  for  authorship  is  a  dextrous  use  of  an 
inverted  pen,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  are  not  to  expect  relief  from  the  evil. 
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happened  to  please  their  fancy,  though  not  authorized  by  usage 
In  this  manner  they  have  attempted  to  bend  the  common  usage 
to  their  particular  fancies. 

It  has  been  in  this  manner,  by  presenting  to  the  public  local 
or  particular  practice,  or  mere  innovation,  for  a  standard,  instead 
of  general  or  national  usage,  that  the  authors  above  mentioned 
have  unsettled  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  and  multiplied 
diversities  of  practice.  These  attempts  to  obtrude  local  usage  on 
the  public,  and  bend  to  it  the  general  or  national  usage,  are  the 
boldest  assumptions  of  authority  in  language  that  the  history  of 
literature  has  ever  exhibited.  In  England,  however,  these  pre- 
tensions to  direct  the  pronunciation  of  the  nation,  have  less  effect 
than  they  have  in  the  United  States,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
in  England  pronunciation  is  regulated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
practice  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  not  by  books  ;  hence, 
if  books  do  not  exhibit  the  customary  pronunciation,  the  falsity 
of  notation  is  easily  detected,  and  the  work  which  offers  it  is 
neglected.  But  in  this  country,  where  the  people  resort  chiefly 
to  books  for  rules  of  pronunciation,  a  false  notation  of  sounds 
operates  as  a  deception,  and  misleads  the  inquirer.  How  long 
the  citizens  of  this  country  will  submit  to  these  impositions,  time 
only  can  determine. 

The  English  language,  when  pronounced  according  to  the 
genuine  composition  of  its  words,  is  a  nervous,  masculine  lan- 
guage, well  adapted  to  popular  eloquence ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this  manly 
character  of  the  language  and  the  freedom  of  the  British  and 
American  constitutions.  They  may,  perhaps,  act  and  react  upon 
each  other  mutually,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  each  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  language 
is  by  no  means  incapable  of  poetical  sweetness  and  melody. 
The  attempts  to  refine  upon  the  pronunciation,  within  the  last 
half  century,  have,  in  my  opinion,  added  nothing  to  its  smooth- 
ness and  sweetness,  but  have  very  much  impaired  its  strength  of 
expression  as  well  as  its  regularity.  The  attempts  to  banish  the 
Italian  sound  of  a,  and  to  introduce  the  sound  of  e  before  i  and  u, 
as  in  kind,  guard,  duty,  &c,  ought  to  be  resisted,  as  injurious  to 
the  manly  character  of  the  genuine  English  pronunciation.* 

In  order  to  produce  and  preserve  a  tolerable  degree  of  uni- 
formity, and  the  genuine  purity  of  our  language,  two  things 
appear  to  be  indispensable,  viz., 

1.  To  reject  the  practice  of  noting  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  in 
the  unaccented  syllables.  Let  any  man,  in  genteel  society  or  in 
public,  pronounce  the  distinct  sound  of  a  in  the  last  syllable  of 
important,  or  the  distinct  sound  of  e  in  the  terminations  less  and 
ness,  as  in  hopeless,  happiness,  and  he  would  pass  for  a  most  in- 
elegant speaker.  Indeed,  so  different  is  the  slight  sound  of  a 
great  part  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  in  elegant  pronunciation, 
from  that  which  is  directed  in  books  of  orthoepy,  that  no  man 
can  possibly  acquire  the  nicer  distinction  of  sounds,  by  means  of 
books  ;  distinctions  which  no  characters  yet  invented  can  express. 
Elegant  pronunciation  can  be  learned  only  by  the  ear.  The 
French  and  Italians,  whose  languages  are  so  popular  in  Europe, 
have  never  attempted  to  teach  the  sounds  of  their  letters  by  a 
system  of  notation  embracing  the  finer  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

2.  To  preserve  purity  and  uniformity  in  pronunciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  banish  from  use  all  books  which  change  the  orthog- 
raphy of  words,  to  adapt  the  pronunciation  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  The  scheme  now  pursued  is  the  most  mischievous  project 
for  corrupting  the  language  that  human  ingenuity  ever  devised. 
By  removing  the  landmarks  of  language,  all  the  fences  which 
can  secure  the  purity  and  regularity  of  the  language  from  un- 
licensed depredations  without  end  are  demolished,  the  chief  use 
and  value  of  alphabetical  writing  are  destroyed,  and  every  thing 
is  given  to  chance  and  to  caprice. 

In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  this  work,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  most  respectable  English  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  my  own  personal  observations  in  both  countries,  and  of 
the  observations  of  American  gentlemen  of  erudition,  who  have 
visited  England.  In  selecting  from  a  mass  of  contradictory 
authorities,  I  may  not,  in  all  cases,  have  adopted  the  best  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  execute  this  part  of 
the  work  with  fidelity. 

In  general,  the  rules  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  are  these. 
1.    The  usage  of  respectable  people  in  England  and  the  United 


*  The  French  language,  by  the  loss  or  imperfect  use  of  articulations,  though 
rendered  easy  in  utterance,  has  become  so  feeble  in  sound  as  to  be  unfit  for  bold, 
impressive  eloquence.  From  the  spjcimins  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  I  should  suppose  the  orator  must  depend  almost 
entirely  oe  his  own  animation  and  action  for  success  in  popular  speaking,  with 


States,  when  identical  in  the  two  countries,  settled  and  undis- 
puted. This  rule  comprehends  most  of  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. 2.  When  usage  is  unsettled  or  uncertain,  I  have  adjusted 
the  pronunciation  to  the  regular,  established  analogies  of  the 
language,  as  far  as  these  can  be  definitely  ascertained ;  having, 
however,  in  accentuation,  some  regard  to  euphony,  or  the  prosaic 
melody  which  proceeds  from  a  due  succession  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables. 

There  are  some  words,  differently  pronounced  by  respectable 
people,  in  which  no  decisive  reasons  appear  for  preferring  one 
mode  of  pronouncing  them  to  another ;  either  might  be  adopted, 
without  any  injury  to  melody  or  analogy.  I  see  no  particular 
reason  why  pat'ent  should  have  its  first  vowel  short,  and  ma'tron, 
pa'tron,  and  pa'triot,  the  first  vowel  long.  Much  less  do  I  approve 
the  reasons  assigned  for  making  the  a  short  in  mat'ronal,  and  not 
in  ma'tronly,  or  short  in  pat'ronal,  and  not  in  pa'troness.  The 
reasons  assigned  by  Walker  appear  to  me  to  be  absolute  trifling. 
The  rule  of  uniformity  is  paramount  to  every  other,  excepting 
that  of  general,  undisputed  custom;  and  when  the  practice  is 
unsettled,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  be 
guided  by  that  rule,  for  his  authority  may  lead  to  the  uniformity 
desired. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  common  usage  of  a  great  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  accords  with  the  analo- 
gies of- the  language,  but  not  with  the  modern  notation  of  English 
orthoepists.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  expedient  and  proper  to  re- 
tain our  own  usage.  To  renounce  a  practice  confessedly  regular, 
for  one  confessedly  anomalous,  out  of  respect  to  foreign  usage, 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  lexicography. 
When  we  have  principle  on  our  side,  let  us  adhere  to  it.  The 
time  can  not  be  distant,  when  the  population  of  this  vast  country 
will  throw  off  their  leading-strings,  and  walk  in  their  own  strength ; 
and  the  more  we  can  raise  the  credit  and  authority  of  principle 
over  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  innovation,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  and  stability  in  practice. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
a  nation,  in  regard  to  every  point,  either  of  orthography  or  pro- 
nunciation. Every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  English  .anguage,  has  served  only  to  increase  the  difficulty ; 
and  as  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me  in  London,  a  convention  of 
learned  men  could  not  effect  the  object,  for  no  two  men  would 
think  alike  on  the  subject. 

The  language  of  a  nation  is  the  common  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  individual  has  a  right  to  make  inroads  upon  its  prin- 
ciples. As  it  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  men,  it 
is  important  that  the  same  written  words  and  the  same  oral  sounds 
to  express  the  same  ideas,  should  be  used  by  the  whole  nation. 
When  any  man,  therefore,  attempts  to  change  the  established 
orthography  or  pronunciation,  except  to  correct  palpable  errors 
and  produce  uniformity,  by  recalling  wanderers  into  the  pale  of 
regular  analogies,  he  offers  an  indignity  to  the  nation.  No  local 
practice,  however  respectable,  will  justify  the  attempt.  There 
is  great  dignity,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  respecting  the  universal 
and  long-established  usages  of  a  nation. 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  reject 
all  modern  innovations,  which  violate  the  established  principles 
and  analogies  of  the  language,  and  destroy  or  impair  the  value  of 
alphabetical  writing."  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  present  to 
my  fellow-citizens  the  English  language  in  its  genuine  purity,  as 
we  have  received  the  inheritance  from  our  ancestors,  without 
removing  a  landmark.  If  the  language  is  fatally  destined  to  be 
corrupted,  1  will  not  be  an  instrument  of  the  mischief. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Irregular  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  English  language,  and 
unsettled  or  corrupt  as  is  the  pronunciation,  there  is  nothing 
either  in  English  or  in  any  other  language  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  which  exhibits  so  strikingly  the  low  state  of  philol- 
ogy, as  the  etymological  deductions  of  words,  or  the  history  of 
their  origin,  affinities,  and  primary  signification.  To  enable  the 
young  inquirer  to  estimate  the  erudition,  correctness,  or  negli- 
gence of  writers  on  this  subject,  and  to  awaken  more  attention  to 
this  branch  of  learning,  I  will  state  briefly  the  results  of  my 
researches,  and  the   opinions  which   I  have  been  compelled  to 

little  or  no  aid  from  the  strength  and  beauty  of  language.  The  language  of 
popular  eloquence  should  be  neither  the  mouthing  cant  of  the  stage,  nor  the 
mincing  affectation  of  dandies,  nor  the  baby  talk  of  the  nursery.  Such  was  not 
the  language  of  Demosthenes  nor  of  Cicero  ;  and  such  may  never  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  British  Chatham  and  of  the  American  Ames. 
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form  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  treatises  on  this  subject. 
And  if  these  opinions  or  this  statement  should  be  charged  to 
egotism,  or  my  overweening  confidence  in  the  success  of  my 
own  investigations,  my  apology  is,  that  I  have  suffered  so  much 
myself  by  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  erudition  of  writers ;  I 
have  so  often  embraced  errors  which  it  has  cost  me  more  labor  to 
unlearn  than  to  learn ;  that  if  I  can  prevent  my  fellow-citizens, 
who  have  a  taste  for  this  study,  from  being  subjected  to  the  same 
evils,  I  shall  think  the  advantage  obtained  more  than  a  balance 
for  any  unmerited  imputation. 

The  first  example  of  etymology  which  1  shall  mention  is  that 
of  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  who  informs  his  readers 
that  the  first  man  "  was  called  Adam,  which,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  signifies  one  that  is  red,  because  he  was  formed  out  of 
red  earth  compounded  together ;  for  of  that  kind  is  virgin  and 
true  earth."  Here  is  a  mistake  proceeding  from  a  mere  resem- 
blance of  words ;  it  being  certain  that  Adam  no  more  signifies 
red  earth,  than  it  does  red  cedar.  This  mistake  is  connected 
with  another,  that  Adam  was  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man, 
an  individual ;  whereas  the  word  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
human  species,  and,  like  man  in  English,  signifies  form,  shape, 
image,  expressing  distinctively  the  characteristic  eminence  or 
distinction  of  form  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  explains  the 
use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
species.  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,"  &c.  Gen.  i.  26.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  words  used  in 
relation  to  the  species,  the  image,  the  likeness  of  God,  have  ref- 
erence, not  only  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  but 
also  to  their  external  form ;  and  so  the  apostle  interprets  the 
words,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Not  that  God  has  any  bodily  shape  of 
which  man  can  be  the  image,  but  that  man  has  a  superior  or 
super-excellent  form,  corresponding  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  distinguishing  him  from  all  other  animals.  Now,  the  mis- 
take of  Josephus  has  infected  the  Christian  world  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  the  mistake,  with  erroneous  inferences  from 
it,  enters  into  the  most  recently  published  systems  of  theology. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  language,  is  Varro,  who  has  left  a 
treatise  Be  Lingua  Latina.  On  this  author's  learning,  Cicero, 
Quinctilian,  and  Augustine  have  bestowed  the  most  unbounded 
praises.  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been  vir  egregius ;  eruditis- 
simus  Romanorum;  peritissimus  linguae  Latinos  et  omnis  anti- 
quitatis,  sine  ulla  dubitatione,  doctissimus*  He  was,  doubtless, 
a  man  of  uncommon  erudition  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  his  etymological  treatise  may  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
by  persons  who  have  knowledge  enough  of  this  subject  to  sepa- 
rate the  certain  or  probable  from  the  improbable  and  conjectural. 
But  it  is  certain,  from  what  remains  of  his  treatise,  thfit  his 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
most  obvious  facts  and  principles.  Thus  he  deduces  initium 
from  ineo ;  exitus  from  exeo ;  victoria  from  vinco.  All  this  is 
well ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  him  correct,  in  deducing 
vellus,  fleece,  from  vellerc,  to  pluck,  as,  doubtless,  fleeces  were 
plucked  from  sheep,  before  the  use  of  shears.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  him  when  he  informs  us  that  imber  was  origi- 
nally written  lumber ;  that  hircus  was  written  by  the  Sabines 
jircus,  and  luedus,  fedus. 

Very  different  must  be  our  opinion  of  the  following  ety- 
mologies. 

Pater,  says  Varro,  is  from  patefacio ;  ager  cultus  is  so  called 


*  Of  the  full  value  of  these  encomiums  we  can  hardly  judge,  as  most  of 
Varro's  writings  have  perished,  and  some  of  those  which  survive  appear  in  a 
mutilated  form.  But  the  greater  his  erudition,  the  more  striking  will  appear 
his  ignorance  of  this  subject. 

f  Thus  far  had  I  written,  before  I  had  seen  this  author's  Hermes  Scythicus. 
By  this  work  I  find  the  author  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  identity  and 
common  origin  of  many  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  prepositions.  Indeed,  I  had 
supposed  that  proof  of  such  an  obvious  fact  could  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the 
present  state  of  philological  knowledge.  Some  of  these  prepositions  he  has 
illustrated  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  ;  although,  should  this  work  ever 
fall  into  his  hands,  I  think  he  will  be  convinced  that  in  one  or  two  important 
points,  his  explanations  are  defective.  In  regard  to  other  prepositions,  I  am 
satisfied  the  author  has  ventured  upon  unsafe  ground ;  at  least  his  opinions 
appear  to  me  not  to  be  well  supported. 

In  respect  to  his  explanations  of  the  names  of  the  mythological  deities,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  author,  like  all  other  authors  whose  works  I  have  seen,  wanders 
in  darkness.  From  all  my  researches  into  the  origin  of  words,  I  have  drawn 
this  conclusion,  that  the  pagan  deities  are  mostly  the  powers  or  supposed  pow- 
ers of  nature,  or  imaginary  beings  supposed  to  preside  over  the  various  parts  of 
creation,  or  the  qualities  of  men,  deified,thM  is,  exalted  and  celebrated  as  super- 
natural agents.  There  are  few  of  the  names  of  these  deities  which  I  pretend  to 
understand  ;  but  there  are  a  few  of  them  that  seem  to  be  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken.   No  person,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  the  Dryads  are  named  from  dyvs,  an 


because  in  it  seeds  coalesce  or  unite  with  the  earth ;  referring 
ager,  perhaps,  to  the  root  of  agger,  or  the  Greek  ayeiqia.  Campus, 
he  says,  was  so  named  because  fruits  were  first  gathered  from 
the  open  field,  deducing  the  word  from  capio.  Next  to  this  were 
the  hills,  colles,  so  named  colendo,  from  colo,  because  these  were 
cultivated  next  to  the  open  plain.  That  land  or  field  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  foundation  of  cattle  and  money,  was  called 
fundus,  or  it  was  so  called  because  it  pours  forth  [fundat]  annual 
crops.  He  deduces  cogitare  from  cogendo  ;  concilium  from  cogi- 
tatione;  cura  from  burning  cor,  the  heart;  nolo  from  voluntas, 
and  a  volatu,  a  flying,  because  the  mind  flies  instantly  whither  it 
will.  How  low  must  have  been  the  state  of  philology,  when 
such  improbable  conjectures  as  these  could  attract  the  enco- 
miums before  mentioned  from  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  ! 

The  reader  will  find  many  things  in  Isidore  and  Priscian 
worthy  of  his  attention,  though  much  of  what  their  works  con- 
tain is  now  so  familiar  to  scholars  of  moderate  attainments,  as 
scarcely  to  repay  the  labor  of  perusal.  But  he  who  learns  that 
Isidore  makes  oratio,  a  compound  of  oris  ratio;  nomen,  a  con- 
traction of  notamen;  and  that  he  derives  verbum  from  verberato 
aere,  will  hardly  think  it  worth  his  labor  to  pursue  his  researches 
into  that  author's  works.  Nor  will  he  be  disposed  to  relish  Pris- 
cian's  deduction  of  litera  from  legilitera,  because  a  letter  affords 
the  means  of  reading,  or  from  lituro,  to  obliterate,  becaase  the 
ancients  used  to  write  on  wax  tables,  and  afterwards  to  obliterate 
what  they  had  written. 

Vossius  wrote  a  folio  on  the  etymology  of  Latin  words ;  but 
from  repeated  examinations  of  his  book,  I  am  persuaded  that 
most  of  his  deductions  are  far-fetched,  conjectural,  and  fauciful ; 
many  of  them  are  certainly  erroneous. 

Menage  and  Minshew  I  have  not  consulted ;  chiefly  because 
from  such  extracts  as  I  have  seen,  from  their  writings,  I  am 
certain  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  opinions, 
except  in  cases  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Junius  and  Skinner,  the  authorities  for  most  of  the  etymologies 
of  Bailey  and  Johnson,  are  sufficiently  correct  in  referring  Eng- 
lish words  to  the  language  from  which  they  are  immediately  de- 
rived, especially  when  the  orthography  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
They  inform  us,  that  father  is  from  the  Saxon  fmdcr,  that  drop  is 
from  the  Saxon  droppan,  that  picket  is  from  the  French  piquet, 
and  the  like.  So  Johnson  informs  us  that  accent  is  from  the 
Latin  acccntus,  and  accept  from  the  French  accepter,  Latin  ac- 
cipio.  All  this  is  well,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  etymology,  or 
the  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals. 

Whiter,  in  his  Etymologicon  Magnum,  the  first  volume  only 
of  which  I  have  perused,  began  his  work  on  a  good  plan,  that  of 
bringing  together  words  of  the  same  or  of  cognate  radical  letters, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  he  has  collected  many  real  affinities. 
But  he  has  destroyed  the  value  of  his  work  by  mistaking  the 
radical  sense  of  many  words,  and  by  confounding  words  of  dif- 
ferent elements. 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, has  collected  the  affinities  of  words  in  that  language, 
particularly  words  of  Gothic  and  Teutonic  origin,  with  industry, 
and  probably  with  judgment,  and  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
some  instances,  I  think,  he  has  departed  from  correct  principles 
of  etymology,  and  mistaken  facts  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Whiter,  falls 
very  short  of  truth  in  a  most  important  particular,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  primary  sense  of  words.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
however,  contains  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  etymo- 
logical   materials. t 


imaginary 


oak  or  tree.     Hence  I  infer  that  this  name  was  applied  to 
beings  inhabiting  the  forests. 
No  person  can  doubt  that  JVercus,  the  deity  of  the  sea,  and   the  nereids, 


nymphs  of  the  sea,  are  named  from  the  Oriental  -in:,  wl.^  a  river,  from  the 
corresponding  verb,  to  flow.  No  person  doubts  that.Flora,  the  goddess  of  flow- 
ers, is  merely  a  flower  deified. 

Hence  I  infer  that  the  true  method  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the  pagan 
deities,  is  to  find  the  meaning  of  their  names. 

Now,  Diana  is  the  goddess  of  hunting.  What  quality,  then,  is  most  necessary 
for  a  hunter?  What  quality  would  rude  men,  destitute  of  the  weapons  which 
we  possess,  most  value  as  useful  in  obtaining  subsistence  ?  Doubtless  courage 
and  swiftness.  Thus  we  have  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  Diana  is  the 
Celtic  dan  or  dian,  which  signifies  bold,  strong,  vehement,  impetuous,  the  root 
of  Danube,  Don,  and  other  names  of  large  rivers. 

If  we  examine  the  name  of  Minerva,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  syllable  con- 
tains the  elements  of  mantis,  the  hand,  and  of  mind;  and  the  last  constituent 
partof  the  word  corresponds  well  with  the  German  arbeit,  D.  arbrid,  labor,  work, 
the  last  consonant  being  lost.  Well,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Minerva  ? 
Why,  she  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  the  arts.  The  sense  of  uev>s,  would 
give  one  of  her  characteristics,  and  that  of  manus  and  arbeit,  the  other ;  but 
which  is  the  true  word,  I  do  not  know. 
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To  Home  Tooke  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  explanation  of 
certain  indeclinable  words,  called  conjunctions  and  prepositions ; 
and  for  this  let  him  have  all  merited  praise.  But  his  researches 
were  very  limited,  and  he  has  fallen  into  most  material  errors, 
particularly  in  his  second  volume.  I  have  made  no  use  of  his 
writings  in  this  work. 

The  Hermes  of  Harris,  according  to  Dr.  Lowth,  "  is  the  most 
beautifukand  perfect  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle."  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the 
character  of  the  work,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Ammonius,  Apollonius,  Pris- 
cian,  and  other  grammarians.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  writers  on  philology,  whose  meta- 
physical subtilties  rather  obscure  than  illustrate  the  subject.  To 
show  how  easily  men  may  be  misled  by  metaphysics,  when 
applied  to  the  plainest  subject  imaginable,  take  the  following 
example  from  the  Hermes. 

"  A  respects  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
unknown;  the  respects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes 
individuals  as  known."  [This  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  a 
passage  in  Priscian,  lib.  17.] 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  author  gives  the 
following  example  :  "  There  goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard;  " 
indicating  that  the  man  had  not  been  seen  before  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  denotes  the  primary  perception.  A  week  after,  the  man 
returns,  and  I  say,  "  There  goes  the  beggar  with  the  long  beard  ;  " 
the  article  the  here  indicating  the  secondary  perception,  that  is, 
that  the  man  had  been  seen  before.  All  this  is  very  well.  But 
let  us  try  the  rule  by  other  examples,  and  see  whether  it  is  uni- 
versal, or  whether  it  is  the  peculiar  and  proper  office  of  an  or  a 
to  denote  primary  perception. 

"The  article  a,"  says  Harris,  "leaves  the  individual  unascer- 
tained."    Let  us  examine  this  position. 

"But  Peter  took  him,  saying,  Stand  up;  I  myself  also  am  a 
man."  Now,  according  to  Harris,  a  here  denotes  the  primary 
perception,  and  the  individual  is  unascertained.  That  is,  this 
man  is  one  I  have  never  seen  before. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Whether  a,  in 
this  sentence,  denotes  first  perception,  I  can  not  determine;  but 
sure  I  am  the  individual  is  not  left  unascertained. 

A.  B.  says  to  me,  "  I  have  lately  dismissed  an  old  servant,  who 
has  lived  with  me  for  thirty  years."  Here  an  may  present  a 
primary  perception  to  the  hearer,  but  not  so  to  the  speaker.  To 
both,  the  individual  must  be  well  ascertained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  definition  of  an.  or  a  is  incorrect;  and 
the  pains  of  these  metaphysical  writers,  who  form  such  perfect 
analyses  of  language,  is  little  better  than  learned  trifling.  On 
testing  the  real  character  of  an  or  a  by  usage  and  facts,  we  find 
it  is  merely  the  adjective  one,  in  its  Saxon  orthography,  and  that 
its  sole  use  is  to  denote  one,  whether  the  individual  is  known  or 
unknown,  definite  or  indefinite. 

Again,  Harris  translates  and  adopts  the  definition  which  Aris- 
totle has  given  of  a  conjunction.  "  An  articulate  sound  or  part 
of  speech  devoid  of  signification  by  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to 
help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences 
to  be  one  significant  sentence." 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  some  of  the  conjunctions 
are  verbs,  equivalent  to  join,  unite,  or  add,  in  the  imperative 
mode.  In  like  manner,  the  prepositions  called  inseparable,  and 
used  as  prefixes,  are  all  significant  per  se,  although,  by  custom, 
they  sometimes  lose  their  appropriate  use.  For  example,  re, 
which  denotes  repetition,  has  lost  its  use  in  recommend,  which  is 
equivalent  to  commend,  without  the  sense  of  repetition.  But 
still  it  has  ordinarily  an  appropriate  sense,  which  is  perfectly 
understood,  even  when  first  prefixed  to  a  word.  Let  any  person 
prefix  this  word  to  pronounce  for  the  first  time,  and  direct  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  to  repronounce  his  oration,  and  he  would  per- 
fectly well  understand  the  direction. 

Bryant,  the  author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology," 
whose  works  I  should  love  to  read,  if  I  could  have  confidence  in 
his  opinions,  has  given  to  the  public  a  history  of  the  Cuthites,  or 
descendants  of  Ham,  a  race  of  bold  adventurers,  who,  as  he  sup- 


'hich  chiefly  distinguish  Hercules,  are  his  labors  and 
his  club.  We  never  hear  of  Hercules  but  with  these  accompaniments.  Now, 
the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is  precisely  the  root  of  the  Greek  cpyov,  epyaa, 
that  is,  lay  or  to*,  which  would  give  the  sense  of  work,  labor.  Whether  the 
last  constituent  of  the  name  is  kXuoc:,  or  from  that  root,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
affirm.  Indeed,  I  offer  these  explanations  rather  as  -probable,  than  as  clearly 
proved  ;  but  they  do  appear  to  be  probably  well  founded.     Hercules,  then,  was  a 


poses,  made  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  introducing  arts,  found- 
ing cities,  and  corrupting  religion  by  the  propagation  of  Sabian- 
ism.  For  proof  of  his  opinions,  he  relies  very  much  on  etymology 
and  the  signification  of  names.  Two  or  three  examples  of  his 
deductions  will  be  sufficient  to  show  his  manner  of  proof.  Ham, 
or  Cham,  signifying  heat  and  the  sun,  he  deduces  from  Dfan,  to 
be  hot,  to  heat.  So  far  he  may  be  correct.  But  he  goes  on  to 
deduce  from  this  root,  also,  as  Castell  had  done  before  him,  the 
Greek  y.avfia,  heat,  not  considering  that  this  is  from  xaiw,  to  burn, 
in  which  m  is  not  radical ;  but  probably  s  is  the  radical  consonant, 
as  this  occurs  in  the  derivatives.  JCavpa  has  no  connection  with 
Ham.  From  Cam,  or  Chaw  he  then  deduces  the  Latin  camera, 
Gr.  xapaqa,  an  arched  roof  or  vault,  whence  our  chamber,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  connection  between  this  word  and 
heat ;  and  from  the  same  root  he  deduces  Camillus,  Camilla,  and 
many  other  words,  without  any  support  for  his  opinions  but  a 
mere  similarity  of  orthography  in  the  first  syllable.  In  all  this 
he  is  certainly  wrong. 

The  Greek  ©so;,  God,  he  supposes,  most  unwarrantably,  to  be 
formed  from  the  Egyptian  Theuth,  or  Thoth,  Mercury. 

The  sun  he  supposes  to  have  been  styled  El-uc ;  El  [i^.'oc] 
and  uc  or  och,  a  title  of  honor  among  the  Babylonians.  This 
word,  says  Bryant,  the  Greeks  changed  into  Xvy.og,  [a  wolf,]  and 
hence  the  Latin  lux,  luceo.  A  strange  conjecture  this,  not  to 
call  it  by  a  harsher  name.  Now,  if  Bryant  had  examined  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  and  the  Welsh,  he  would  have  seen  his  mis- 
take ;  for  the  Saxon  leoht,  liht,  Dutch  and  German  licht,  are 
from  the  common  root  of  the  Welsh  Hug,  a  shooting  or  gleaming, 
lluciaw,  to  throw,  Hue,  a  darting  or  flashing,  the  root  of  luceo ;  a 
simple  root,  that  can  have  no  connection  with  El-uc. 

Excepting  Faber's  work  on  the  Cabin,  I  have  seen  scarcely 
a  book  in  any  language,  which  exhibits  so  little  etymological 
knowledge,  with  such  a  series  of  erroneous  or  fanciful  deductions, 
as  Bryant's  Analysis.  Drummond's  Origines  abounds  with  ety- 
mological deductions  of  a  similar  character. 

Gebelin,  a  French  writer,  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  has  bestowed 
much  labor  in  developing  the  origin  and  signification  of  words ; 
but  a  large  part  of  his  labor  has  produced  no  valuable  effect.  His 
whole  system  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  that  the  noun  is  the  root 
of  all  other  words. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  etymology,  whose  works  I  have  read  or 
consulted,  Spelman  and  Lluyd  are  almost  the  only  ones  in 
whose  deductions  much  confidence  can  be  placed.  I  do  not 
name  Camden,  Hickes,  Selden,  and  Gibson,  as  their  etymo- 
logical inquiries,  though  generally  judiciously  conducted,  were 
very  limited.  This  is  true,  also,  in  some  degree,  of  Spelman 
and  Lluyd ;  but  the  researches  of  Spelman  into  the  origin  of 
law  terms,  and  words  of  the  middle  ages,  have  generally  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  results.  From  the  limited  nature  of  the 
designs  of  Spelman  and  Lluyd,  errors  may  have  occasionally 
escaped  them;  but  they  are  few,  and  very  pardonable. 

I  know  of  no  work  in  any  language,  in  which  words  have 
been  generally  traced  to  their  original  signification,  with  even 
tolerable  correctness.  In  a  few  instances,  this  signification  is 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ;  but  in  most  instances,  the  ablest 
etymologist  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  first  appearances,  and  the 
want  of  extensive  investigation.  I  have  been  often  misled  my- 
self, by  these  means,  and  have  been  obliged  to  change  my  opin- 
ions, as  1  have  advanced  in  my  inquiries.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  my  researches  has  been  very  much  to  increase  my  caution  in 
referring  words  to  their  originals  ;  and  such,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  the  result  of  all  critical  and  judicious  investigations  into 
the  history  and  affinities  of  language-. 

A  principal  source  of  mistakes  on  this  subject  is  a  disregard 
of  the  identity  of  the  radical  consonants,  and  a  licentious  blend- 
ing and  confounding  of  words,  whose  elementary  letters  are  not 
commutable.  Another  source  of  error  is  an  unwarrantable  license 
in  prefixing  or  inserting  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
identity  or  resemblance  of  orthography;  a  fault  very  justly  op- 
posed by  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  learned  Dr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  Nature,  Lecture  IX.  of 
the  second  series,  suggests  it  to  be  probable  that  both  papa  and 
father  issued  from  the  Hebrew  source  38,  6G8,  t"Qfc*.     He  then 


name  given  to  any  bold,  heroic  leader  of  a  tribe  of  rude  men,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  achievements  as  a  warrior  ;  and  this  name  must  have  originated 
in  very  early  ages,  when  clubs  were  the  principal  weapons  of  war,  and  instru- 
ments of  defense.  And  hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  scepter,  as  a  badge  of 
royalty.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  war  club  of  rude  nations,  at" this 
day,  especially  of  the  savage  nations  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  is  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  ancient  scepter 
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fearlessly  ventures  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  language  or 
dialect  in  the  world,  polished  or  barbarous,  in  which  the  same 
idea  is  not  expressed  by  the  radical  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
terms.  True,  the  letter  fc*  is  found  in  most  words  of  this  signifi- 
cation ;  although  our  knowledge  of  languages  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  such  a  broad  assertion.  But  the  attempt  to  deduce  all 
words  signifying  father  from  the  Hebrew,  must  certainly  fail ; 
for  we  know  from  history,  that  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe 
was  inhabited  before  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Be- 
sides, a  large  portion  of  the  European  population  have  no  word 
for  father,  which  can  be  rationally  deduced  from  2K.  The  Welsh 
tad,  whence  our  daddy,  the  Gothic  atta,  Irish  aithair,  Basque 
aita,  and  Laponnic  atki,  can  not  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
word,  the  letter  d  and  t  not  being  commutable  with  b.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  learned  physiologist  could  not  fail  to  assign 
the  true  cause  of  the  similarity  of  words  bearing  the  sense  of 
father  and  mother,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  truth  is, 
the  sound  of  a  is  very  easy,  and  probably  the  easiest  for  children, 
being  formed  by  simply  opening  the  mouth,  without  any  exertion 
of  the  organs  to  modulate  the  sound.  So,  also,  the  articulations 
b,  m,  and  d  or  t,  being  natural  and  easy,  will  generally  enter 
into  the  first  words  formed  by  children.  The  labials  are  formed 
by  simply  closing  the  lips,  and  the  dentals,  by  placing  the  tongue 
against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth ;  the  position  which  it  naturally 
occupies  in  a  healthy  child.  From  these  circumstances,  we  may 
fairly  infer,  a  priori,  that  such  words  as  ab,  aba,  papa,  tad,  mamma, 
must  be  the  first  words  uttered  by  children.  Indeed,  were  the 
whole  human  race  to  lose  their  present  names  for  father,  mother, 
and  nurse,  similar  names  would  be  formed  by  a  great  portion  of 
mankind,  without  any  communication  between  different  nations. 

The  author  further  observes,  that  the  generic  terms  for  the 
Deity  are  chiefly  the  three  following  —  Al  or  Allah,  Theus  or  Deus, 
and  God.  '  Besides  these,  there  is  scarcely  a  term  of  any  kind,  by 
which  the  Deity  is  designated,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whether 
among  civilized  or  savage  men.  Yet  these  proceed  from  the 
same  common  quarter  of  the  globe."  True;  men,  and  of  course 
words,  all  came  from  a  common  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  it  so 
happens,  that  these  three  terms  must  have  originated  among  dif- 
ferent families,  or  from  different  sources,  for  they  are  all  formed 
with  different  radicals,  and  can  have  had  no  connection  with  a 
common  radix.  But  it  happens,  also,  that  not  one  of  these  terms, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  exists  among  the  Slavonic  nations,  who 
compose  a  large  portion  of  all  the  population  of  Europe,  and 
whose  name  of  God  is  Bog,  a  word  radically  distinct  from  all 
which  the  author  has  mentioned. 

The  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  the  more  common  etymon 
for  death,  among  all  nations,  is  mor,  mort,  or  mut."  But  if  either 
of  these  terms  for  death  is  a  native  word  among  the  great  Gothic, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  families,  which  constitute  the  half  or  two 
thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it.  Besides,  mor  and  mut  are  words  radically  distinct,  and 
thus  originated  in  different  families. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  author,  "is,  in  our  language,  the  common 
title  of  respect;  and  the  same  term  is  employed  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sian, it  means  the  organ  of  the  head  itself."  He  finds  the  word 
in  Arabia,  Turkey,  in  Greek,  among  the  Peruvians  in  South 
America,  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  contiguous  countries. 
In  some  of  the  languages  of  these  countries  I  have  found  no  such 
word;  but  if  it  exists,  the  author's  inference,  that  the  name  of  the 
head  gave  rise  to  this  term  of  respect,  (for  this  is  what  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean,)  is  totally  unfounded  ;  and  equally  fanciful 
and  unfounded  is  his  supposition,  that,  by  the  loss  of  A  from  sher, 
the  pronoun  her,  and  the  German  herr,  lord,  are  to  be  deduced 
from  sir.  In  all  this  it  is  demonstrably  certain  there  is  no  truth 
or  even  semblance  of  reality. 

Man  the  author  deduces  from  the  Hebrew  !"0>2>  to  discern  or 
discriminate,  a  sense  I  do  not  find  in  the  Lexicons ;  and  hence 
he  infers  that  the  radical  idea  of  man  is  that  of  a  thinking  or  a 
reasonable  ueing.  With  this  word  he  connects  Menu,  Menes, 
Minos,  and  fisvot;,  mens,  mind;  a  sweeping  inference,  made  at 
random,  from  a  similarity  of  orthography,  without  a  distant  con- 
ception of  the  true  primary  meaning  of  either  of  these  words. 
But  what  is  worse,  he  appears,  if  I  do  not  mistake  his  meaning, 
to  connect  with  these  words  the  tane,  tanato,  or  tangi,  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles;  words  which  are  formed  with  a  radical  initial 
consonant,  not  convertible  with  m,  and  most  certainly  uncon- 
nected with  man.  See  the  words  Father,  Man,  and  Sir,  in  the 
Dictionary. 


The  author  offers  some  other  etymologies  and  affinities  equally 
remote  from  truth,  and  even  from  probability. 

The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  first,  the  identity 
of  radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  lan- 
guages; no  affinity  being  admissible,  except  among  words  whose 
primary  consonants  are  articulations  of  the  same  organs,  as  B,  F, 
M,  P,  V,  and  W ;  or  as  D,  T,  Th,  and  S ;  or  as  G,  C  close,  K, 
and  Q ;  B,  L,  and  D.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  not  without  collateral  evidence  of  the  change,  or 
some  evidence  that  is  too  clear  to  be  reasonably  rejected. 

Second.  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  he  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same 
signification,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  or  naturally  deducible 
from  it.  And  on  this  point,  much  knowledge  of  the  primary 
sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  m  which  collateral  senses 
have  sprung  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  etymology  can  not  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or 
three  languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining 
more  than  twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to 
throw  some  light  on  every  other. 

That  the  reader  may  have  more  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
what  is  intended  by  commutable  letters,  and  the  principles  by 
which  etymological  deductions  are  to  be  regulated,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  commutable  or  interchangeable  letters  are  letters  of 
the  same  organs;  that  is,  letters  or  articulations  formed  by  the 
same  parts  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  b,  m,  and  p,  are  formed  immedi- 
ately by  the  lips,  the  position  of  which  is  slightly  varied  to  make 
the  distinction  between  these  letters.  Fand  v  are  formed  by  the 
lips,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  upper  teeth.  Now,  the  difference  of 
the  jointings  of  the  organs  to  utter  these  letters  is  so  small,  that 
it  is  easy  for  men,  in  utterance,  to  slide  from  one  form  into 
another. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  subject. 
Labial  Letters  commuted  for  other  Labials. 

English  bear,  Lat.  fero,  pario,  G.  ipzqta,  cpoQsui,  D.  voeren, 
G.  fxihren. 

Here  is  the  same  word  written  in  different  languages,  with  five 
different  initial  letters. 

German  wahr,  true,  L.  verus. 

Celtic  lamh,  lav,  the  hand,  Goth.  lofa. 

L.  guberno,  Fr.  gouverner,  Eng.  govern. 

Dental  Letters  commuted  for  other  Dentals. 

Eng.  dew,  G.  than. 

Eng.  good,  G.  gut. 

Eng.  dare,  Gr.  -Sajoseu. 

Eng.  day,  G.  tag. 

Eng.  thank,  D.  danken. 

Eng.  brother,  D.  broeder. 
Palatal  Letters  commuted  for  other  Palatals. 

Eng.  call,  W.  galw,  Gr.  xaXea. 

Eng.  get,  It.  cattare. 

Greek  xtifia,  L.  hiems,  winter. 
Dentals  converted  into  Sibilants 

Eng.  Wuter,  G.  wasser. 

Lat.  dens,  a  tooth,  G.  zahn 

Eng.  let,  Fr.  laisser. 

Ch.  tTd,  Heb.  IStS. 

Sax.  tid,  time,  G.  zeit. 

Change  of  Linguals. 
Eng.  escort,  Sp.  and  Port,  cscolta. 
Fr.  blanc,  white,  Port,  branco. 

Change  of  F  into  H. 
Sp.  habla  for  Lat.  fabula;  haz  for  fades,  face  ;  hacer  for  facio. 

It  is  believed  that  n  and  s  are  sometimes  convertible  ;  as  in 
Latin  pono,  pusui,  and  also  r  and  s,  as  in  English  iron,  German 
isen. 

Letters  formed  by  different  organs  are  not  commutable ;  hence 
we  are  not  to  admit  a  radical  word  beginning  or  ending  with  b, 
f,  or  v,  to  be  the  same  as  a  word  beginning  or  ending  with  g,  d, 
t,  r,  or  s ;  nor  a  word  whose  radical  letters  are  m,  n,  to  be  the 
same  as  one  whose  elements  are  r,  d,  or  s,  t.  If  such  words  are 
in  any  case  the  same,  they  must  have  suffered  some  anomalous 
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changes ;  changes  which  are  very  unusual,  and  which  are  never 
to  be  admitted  without  the  clearest  evidence. 

When  this  jyork  was  in  the  press,  I  first  obtained  a  sight  of  a 
"History  of  the  European  Languages,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Murray,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

From  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  I  find  this  learned 
professor  studied  the  European  languages  with  much  attention 
and  profit.  He  has  gone  further  into  the  origin  and  formation  of 
languages,  than  any  author  whose  works  I  have  read ;  and  his 
writings  unfold  many  valuable  principles  and  facts.  But  he 
formed  a  theory  which  he  attempted  to  support,  in  my  opinion, 
with  little  success ;  at  least,  on  his  principles,  all  the  usual  rules 
of  etymology  are  transgressed,  and  all  distinction  between  words 
of  different  radical  letters  is  abandoned.  According  to  his  theory, 
nine  words  are  the  foundations, of  language,  viz.,  ag,  wag,  hwag, 
bag,  or  bicag,  [of  which  fag  and  pag  are  softer  varieties,]  dwag, 
thwag,  or  twag,  gioag,  or  cwag,  lag,  and  hlag,  mag,  nag,  and 
linag,  rag,  and  lirag,  swag.  "  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and 
their  compounds,  all  the  European  languages  have  been  formed." 
These  are  the  author's  words. 

To  make  out  his  scheme,  he  joins  ag,  having,  to  wag,  move, 
and  forms  a  diminutive,  wagag,  to  move  a  little  or  often.  With 
ba,  bear  or  bring,  and  la,  hold,  wagaba  signifies,  literally,  move- 
bearing,  and  wagla  is  move-having.  Then  wagaba  contracted 
into  wabba,  to  wave,  to  weave,  and  wagla  into  wala,  to  turn. 
From  dag,  to  wet,  bedew,  comes  damp ;  from  ceag,  to  chew,  comes 
champ  ;  fal,  joined,  wrought  together,  from  fag,  to  work,  to  join  ; 
hwal  and  hal,  to  hold,  and  turn,  from  hwag;  bat  from  bagd  or 
bagt ;  bigt,  a  bite,  from  bigt ;  bladder  from  blag  ;  modera,  mother, 
the  producer,  from  magd,  produced  ;  bottom  from  bogd,  a  stump, 
root,  or  foundation;  field  from  fagd;  earth,  from  airtha,  acertha, 
from  acer,  aker,  ager ;  field,  an  uncultivated  plain,  from  fag,  to 
make  to  fall. 

It  seems  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  theory,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  appear  that  g  formed  a  part  of  all  original  words,  and 
that  this  letter  has,  in  modern  words,  been  dropped.  The  author 
then  introduces  this  letter  into  words  where  it  never  had  any 
place,  such  as  field,  earth,  bat,  &c.  The  author's  work  presents 
one  of  the  most  singular  medleys  of  truth  and  error,  of  sound 
observation  and  visionary  opinions,  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  notice. 

On  the  same  principles  he  must  have  inserted  the  letter  g  in 
bear,  fero,  pario,  tiVO;  in  bend,  found,  tame,  daftaca,  domo ;  in 
dream,  wander,  turn,  &c. ;  and  supposed  them  to  have  been 
originally  beager,  fegro,  pagrio,  t&'MI,  begnd,  fougnd,  tagme, 
dayfium,  dogmo,  dreagm,  wagnder,  tugrn,  &c. 

Now,  on  such  a  principle  as  this,  we  might  deduce  any  word  in 
the  language  from  any  other  word,  or  from  any  root  that  could  be 
imagined.  In  short,  all  such  theories  are  the  produce  of  wild 
conjecture,  and  they  serve  no  purpose  but  to  confound  the  stu- 
dent, and  bring  the  study  of  etymology  into  contempt 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accent  is  the  more  forcible  utterance  of  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others.  The 
accented  syllable  of  a  word  serves,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  resting- 
place  or  support  of  the  voice,  which  passes  over  the  unaccented 
syllables  with  more  rapidity  and  a  less  distinct  utterance. 

Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  or  rather  of  two  degrees  of  force  — 
primary  and  secondary.  Words  of  one  syllable  can  have  no 
accent.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  primary  accent  only. 
Words  of  three  and  four  syllables  may  have  the  primary  and 
secondary  accent ;  but  many  of  them  have  no  secondary  accent 
that  deserves  notice  ;  such  are  dignity,  enemy,  annuity,  fidelity. 
In  words  of  four,  five,  or  more  syllables,  a  secondary  accent  is 
often  essential  to  a  clear,  distinct  articulation  of  the  several  syl- 
lables. Thus  heterogeneous  can  not  be  well  uttered  without  two 
accented  syllables  ;  the  fourth  syllable  receiving  the  principal 
stress  of  the  voice,  and  the  first  clearly  distinguished  by  more 
forcible  utterance  than  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

The  accent  of  most  English  words  has  been  long  established  ; 
and,  evidently,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  natural  ease  of 
speaking,  without  the  aid  of  rules  or  instruction.  If  any  man 
should  ask,  why  we  lay  the  accent  of  such  words  as  elocution, 
meditation,  relation,  congratulation,  on  the  last  syllable  except 
one,  the  answer  is,  that  such  accentuation  renders  the  pro- 
nunciation more  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech,  and  more  agree- 


able to  the  ear,  than  the  accentuation  of  any  other  syllable.  The 
ease  of  speaking,  and  a  kind  of  prosaic  melody,  resulting  from  a 
due  proportion  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  which  en- 
ables the  speaker  to  bound  with  ease  from  one  accented  syllable 
to  another,  without  omitting  those  which  are  unaccented,  are  the 
two  great  principles  by  which  the  accentuation  of  words  has 
been  regulated.  And  it  is  to  be  extremely  regretted  that  these 
principles  should,  in  any  instances,  be  neglected,  or  forced  to 
yield  to  arbitrary  reasons  of  derivation,  or  to  a  pedantic  affecta- 
tion of  foreign  pronunciation.  When  we  know  that  the  great 
mass  of  a  nation  naturally  fall  into  a  particular  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing a  word,  without  any  rule  or  instruction,  we  may  rely 
upon  this  tendency  as  a  pretty  certain  indication  that  their  ac- 
centuation is  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  language,  by 
which  their  habits  of  speaking  have  been  formed ;  and  this  ten- 
dency can  not  be  opposed  without  doing  violence  to  those  analo- 
gies and  to  national  habits. 

Thus,  formerly,  the  word  horizon  was  universally  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  this  accentuation  was  according  to  the 
settled  analogy  of  the  language.  But  the  early  poets  had  a  fancy 
for  conforming  the  English  to  the  Greek  pronunciation,  and 
accented  the  second  syllable;  the  orthoepists  followed  them; 
and  now  we  have  this  forced,  unnatural  pronunciation  of  the 
learned,  in  collision  with  the  regular,  analogous,  popular  pro- 
nunciation. By  this  affectation  of  the  Greek  accent,  the  flowing 
smoothness  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost. 

In  like  manner,  an  imitation  of  the  French  pronunciation  of 
confesseur  and  successeur  led  the  early  poets  to  accent  the  Eng- 
lish words  on  the  first  syllable,  in  violation  of  analogy  and 
euphony  ;  and  some  orthoepists  affect  to  follow  them ;  but  public 
usage  frowns  on  this  affectation,  and  rejects  their  authority. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language,  indeed  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  number,  which  can  not  be  reduced  under  any 
general  rule  of  accentuation,  as  the  exceptions  to  any  rule  formed 
will  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  words  which  the  rule  embraces. 
And,  in  most  instances,  we  shall  find  in  the  structure  of  the 
words    satisfactory  reasons  for   the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

DISSYLLABLES. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accentuation  of  words  of 
two  syllables.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing,  that  when  the 
same  word  is  both  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  and  a  verb,  it  happens, 
in  many  instances,  that  the  noun  or  adjective  has  the  accent  on 
the  firs"t  syllable,  and  the  verb  on  the  last;  instances  of  which 
we  have  in  ab'sent,  to  absent';  con1  cert,  to  concert1 ;  ex'port,  to 
expdrt.  The  reason  is,  the  preterit  and  participles  of  the  verbs 
require  to  have  the  same  syllable  accented  as  the  verb ;  but  if 
the  first  syllable  of  the  preterit  and  participles  were  to  be  ac- 
cented, it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  the  words,  as  may  be 
perceived  by  attempting  to  pronounce  ab'senting,  con'certed,  con- 
ducted, with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  word  has  a  different  accent  when  a 
noun,  from  that  which  it  has  when  an  adjective;  as  Jlu'gust, 
august' ;  gallant',  gal'lant. 

TRISYLLABLES. 

Words  of  three  syllables,  derived  from  dissyllables,  usually 
retain  the  accent  of  their  primitives.     Thus, 

P6et,  pdetcss  ;  pleas' ant,  pleas' antly;  gracious,  graciously;  re- 
late, related;  poli'te,  poli'test. 

In  like  manner,  words  of  four  syllables,  formed  from  dissylla-  I 
bles,  generally  retain  the  accent  of  the  primitives;  as  in  collect'  \ 
ible,  from  collect',  serviceable,  from  ser'vice. 

In  all  cases,  the  preterit  and  participles  of  verbs  retain  the 
accent  of  the  verbs. 

Words  ending  in  tion,  sion,  tian,  cious,  tious,  cial,  cian,  tial, 
tiate,  tient,  dent,  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  preceding  that 
termination ;  as,  motion,  Christian,  precious,  erudition,  pa- 
tient, &c. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in  ty,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  the  accent  on  the  antepenult ;  as,  gratuity,  propriety, 
prosperity,  insensibility . 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ment,  for  the  most  part,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  as,  compliment,  detriment ;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  exceptions,  and  particularly  nouns  formed  from 
verbs  ;  as,  amendment,  commandment. 

Words  with  the  following  terminations,  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  except  two,  or  antepenult :  — 
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— fluous  ;  as,  superfluous,  mellifluous. 

— ferous  •  as,  bacciferous,  argentiferous. 

— fluent;  as,  circum fluent. 

— cracy  ;  as,  democ'racy,  theoc'racy. 

— gonal ;  as,  diagonal,  hcxag'onal. 

— gony !  asi  cosmog'ony,  theog'ony. 

— machy ;  as,  logom'achy,  theom'achy. 

— loquy  ;  as,  ob'loquy,  ventriUoquy. 

— mathy  ;  as,  polymUUhy. 

— meter  ;  as,  barom'eter,  hygrometer. 

— nomy  ;  as,  econ'omy,  astron'omy. 

— °gy  >   a9>  philoVogy,  cosmoVogy. 

— pathy;  as,  ap'athy,  antip'atky. 

— phony;  as,  cu'phony,  sym'phony. 

— parous  ;  as,  ovip'arous,  vivip'arous. 

— scopy  ;  as,  deuteros'copy,  aeros'copy. 

— strophe;  as,  apos'trophe,  catasUrophe. 


3,  igniv'omous. 
— vorous;  as,  carniv'orous,  graminiv'orous. 
— tomy ;  as,  anat'omy,  lithot'omy. 
— raphy  ;  as,  geog'raphy,  orthog'raphy. 

Compound  words,  as  book-case,  ink-stand,  pen-knife,  note-book, 
usually  have  a  slight  accent,  that  is,  one  syllable  is  distinguished 
by  some  stress  of  voice  ;  but  as  the  other  syllable  is  significant 
by  itself,  it  is  uttered  with  more  distinctness  than  the  syllables  of 
other  words  which  are  wholly  unaccented.  And  in  some  words 
there  are  two  accents,  one  on  each  component  part  of  the  word, 
which  are  barely  distinguishable.  Thus,  in  legislative,  legislator, 
legislature,  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  on  the  third ;  and  if  a  speaker  were  to  lay 
the  primary  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  his  pronunciation  would 
hardly  be  noticed  as  a  singularity.  Indeed,  there  are  some  com- 
pound words,  in  which  there  is  so  little  distinction  of  accent,  that 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  mark  either  syllable  or  part  of  the 
word  as  accented. 

As  to  a  great  part  of  English  words,  their  accent  must  be 
learned  from  dictionaries,  elementary  books,  or  practice.  There 
is  no  method  of  classification,  by  which  they  can  be  brought 
under  a  few  simple  general  rules,  to  be  easily  retained  by  the 
memory ;  and  attempts  to  effect  this  object  must  only  burden  the 
memory,  and  perplex  the  learner. 

The  differences  in  the  accentuation  of  words,  either  in  books 
or  in  usage,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  this  respect,  the  language 
is  tolerably  well  settled,  except  in  a  few  words.  Among  these 
are  acceptable,  commendable,  confessor,  successor,  receptacle,  re- 
teptory,  deccptory,  refragable,  dyspepsy,  which  the  orthoepists 
incline  to  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  with  regard  to  most 
of  these  words,  this  accentuation  is  contrary  to  common  usage, 
and  with  regard  to  all  of  them,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  ease 
of  pronunciation  requires  the  accent  to  be  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  no  effort  to  remove  it  can  ever  succeed. 

The  words  accessory,  desultory,  exemplary,  and  peremptory, 
would  all  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  were  it  not 
very  difficult,  with  this  accent,  to  articulate  the  three  last  sylla- 
bles of  the  derivatives,  accessorily,  desultorily,  exemplarily,  per- 
emptorily. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  primary  accent  "is  laid 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  then  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third 
enables  the  speaker  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  with  tolerable 
ease,  the  last  syllables.  If  the  primary  accent  is  laid  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  there  can  be  no  secondary  accent.  Yet  the  natural 
accent  of  the  primitives  being  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  derivatives  little  used,  we  find  good  speakers  often 
lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  change 
the  practice. 

This  circumstance  of  regarding  the  pronunciation  of  derivative 
words,  in  settling  the  accent,  has  been  either  wholly  overlooked, 
or  not  sufficiently  observed  in  practice.  Hence  the  orthoepists 
accent  the  second  syllable  of  the  verbs  alternate,  demonstrate, 
contemplate,  compensate,  confiscate,  expurgate.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  authorities,  however,  such  is  the  tendency  to  consult 
ease  and  melody  in  utterance,  that  many  respectable  speakers 
lay  the  accent  of  these  and  similar  words  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  although,  perhaps,  it  never  oc- 
curs to  the  speakers  themselves.  It  is,  that  when  the  accent 
is  laid  on  the  second  syllable,  the  two  last  syllables  of  the 
participles  altern'ating,  demon1  str/i ting,  compensated,  &c,  are 
either  pronounced  with  difficultv,  being  wholly  unaccented,  or 
they  are  disgustingly  feeble.  How  very  difficult  it  is  to  utter 
distinctly  the    words    alternating,  demonstrating,  &c,  with  the 


accent  on  the  second  syllabic ;  the  organs  being  compelled  to 
change  their  position,  and  form  three,  four,  five,  or  six  articula- 
tions in  an  instant,  to  utter  the  two  last  syllables  !  But  place  the 
primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary  one  on  the 
third,  and  the  voice  resting  on  these,  the  speaker  is  enabled  to 
bound  with  ease  from  syllable  to  syllable,  and  utter  the  whole 
word  distinctly,  without  effort  —  al'ternating,  dem  onstrating. 

In  compensate   and  confiscate,  the  accent   on  the  second  syl- 
lable  leaves  the  last    syllable  of  the  participle    most  miserably 
weak.     What  a  feeble  line  is  this  of  Pope  !  — 
Each  seeming  ill,  compen' sated  of  course. 

This  evil  is  remedied  by  placing  the  primary  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  a  secondary  one  on  the  third;  compensated; 
compensating ;  confiscating ;  confiscated ;  the  full  sound  of 
a   giving   due    strength    to    the    last   syllables. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  there  are  some  words  which, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  must  be  differently  accented,  as  the  accent 
has  been  transferred  by  usage  from  one  syllable  to  another  with- 
in the  two  last  centuries.  Nares  enumerates  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words,  whose  accent  has  been  thus  changed  since  the  age 
of  Shakspeare.  Of  this  class  of  words  are  aspect,  process,  sojourn, 
convex,  contest,  retinue,  converse,  the  noun  horizon,  which  Milton 
accents  on  the  second  syllable,  and  acceptable,  which  he  accents 
on  the  first,  as  he  does  attribute  and  contribute.  But  the  accent 
of  all  these  words  has  been  changed ;  the  seven  first  have  the 
accent  indisputably  on  the  first  syllable  ;  the  two  last,  on  the 
second  syllable  ;  and  although  some  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  accentuation  of  horizon  and  acceptable,  yet  the 
practice  of  accenting  horizon  on  the  first,  and  acceptable  on  the 
second,  is  according  to  regular  analogies.  [In  respect  to  horizon, 
however,  this  is  not  here  insisted  on,  as  later  usage  is  against 
accenting  the  first  syllable.] 


OF    JOHNSON'S    DICTIONARY, 

AND    OF   THE     MANNER    IN    WHICH    THE    FOLLOWING 
WORK    IS    EXECUTED. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  the  English 
nation  has  ever  produced ;  and  when  the  exhibition  of  truth 
depended  on  his  own  gigantic  powers  of  intellect,  he  seldom 
erred.  But  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  he  manifested 
a  great  defect  of  research,  by  means  of  which  he  often  fell  into 
mistakes ;  and  no  errors  are  so  dangerous  as  those  of  great  men. 
The  authority  created  by  the  general  excellence  of  their  works, 
gives  a  sanction  to  their  very  mistakes,  and  represses  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  would  investigate  the  truth,  and  subvert  the 
errors  of  inferior  men.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  cause, 
chiefly,  that  the  most  obvious  mistakes  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
have  remained  to  this  day  uncorrected,  and  still  continue  to  dis- 
figure the  improved  editions  of  the  work  recently  published. 

In  like  manner,  the  opinions  of  this  author,  when  wrong,  have 
a  weight  of  authority  that  renders  them  extremely  mischievous. 
The  sentiment  contained  in  this  single  line, 

Quid  te  ezempta  juvat  spivis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
is  of  this  kind;  that  we  are  to  make  no  corrections,  because  we 
can  not  complete  the  reformation  —  a  sentiment  that  sets  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  improvement  in  science,  literature,  and 
morals;  a  sentiment,  which,  if  it  had  been  always  an  efficacious 
principle  of  human  conduct,  would  have  condemned,  not  only 
our  language,  but  our  manners  and  our  knowledge,  to  everlasting 
rudeness.  And  hence,  whenever  a  proposition  is  made  to  cor- 
rect the  orthography  of  our  language,  it  is  instantly  repelled  with 
the  opinion  and  ipse  dixit  of  Johnson.  Thus,  while  the  nations 
on  the  European  continent  have  purified  their  languages,  and 
reduced  the  orthography  to  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  our 
enemies  of  reform  contend  most  strenuously  for  retaining  the 
anomalies  of  the  language,  even  to  the  very  rags  and  tatters  of 
barbarism.  But,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  very  persons 
who  thus  struggle  against  the  smallest  improvement  of  the 
orthography,  are  the  most  ready  to  innovate  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  will,  at  any  time,  adopt  a  change  that  fashion  may  introduce, 
though  it  may  infringe  the  regularity  of  the  language,  multiply 
anomalies,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  it.  Nay,  they 
will  not  only  innovate  themselves,  but  will  use  their  influence  to 
propagate  the  change,  by  deriding  those  who  resist  it,  and  who 
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strive  to  retain  the  resemblance  between  the  written  and  spoken 
language. 

A  considerable  part  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is,  however,  well 
executed  ;  and  when  his  definitions  are  correct,  and  his  arrange- 
ment judicious,  it  seems  to  be  expedient  to  follow  him.  It 
would  be  mere  affectation  or  folly  to  alter  what  can  not  be 
improved. 

The  principal  faults  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  are, 

1.  The  want  of  a  great  number  of  well-authorized  words  be- 
longing to  the  language.  This  defect  has  been,  in  part,  supplied 
by  Mason,  but  his  supplemental  list  is  still  imperfect,  even  in 
common  words,  and  still  more  defective  from  the  omission  of 
terms  of  science. 

2.  Another  great  fault,  that  remains  uncorrected,  is  the  manner 
of  noting  the  accented  syllable  ;  the  accent  being  laid  uniformly 
on  the  vowel,  whether  it  closes  the  syllable  or  not.  Thus  the 
accent  is  laid  on  c  in  te'nant  as  well  as  in  te'acher,  and  the  in- 
quirer can  not  know  from  the  accent,  whether  the  vowel  is  long 
or  short.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  notation  should  still  be 
retained  in  that  work. 

3.  It  is  considered  as  a  material  fault,  that,  in  some  classes  of 
words,  Johnson's  orthography  is  either  not  correct  upon  princi- 
ple, or  not  uniform  in  the  class.  Thus  he  writes  heedlessly,  with 
ss,  but  carelcsly,  with  one  5  ;  defence,  with  c,  but  defensible,  de- 
fensive, with  s ;  rigour,  inferiour,  with  u,  but  rigorovs,  inferiority, 
without  it  ;  publick,  authentick,  with  k,  but  publication,  authenti- 
cate, without  it;  and  so  of  many  other  words  of  the  same  classes. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  participles,  or  most  of  them,  is  no  small 
defect,  as  many  of  them,  by  use,  have  become  proper  adjectives, 
and  require  distinct  definitions.  The  additions  of  this  kind  in 
this  work  are  very  numerous.  It  is  also  useful,  both  to  natives 
and  foreigners,  to  be  able,  by  opening  a  dictionary,  to  know  when 
the  final  consonant  of  a  verb  is  doubled  in  the  participle. 

5.  The  want  of  due  discrimination  in  the  definitions  of  words 
that  are  nearly  synonymous,  or  sometimes  really  synonymous, 
at  other  times  not,  is  a  fault  in  all  the  dictionaries  of  our  lan- 
guage which  I  have  seen.  Permeate,  says  Johnson,  signifies  to 
pass  tlirough;  and  Permeable,  such  as  may  be  passed  through. 
But  we  pass  through  a  door  or  gate  ;  although  we  do  not  permeate 
it,  or  say  that  it  is  permeable.  Obedience,  says  Johnson,  is  obse- 
quiousness ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  present  sense  of  the  word;  so 
far  from  it,  that  obedience  is  always  honorable,  and  obsequiousness 
usually  implies  meanness.  Peculation,  says  Johnson,  is  robbery 
of  the  public,  theft  of  public  money.  But  as  robbery  and  theft  are 
now  understood,  it  is  neither.  Inaccuracies  of  this  kind  aTe 
very  numerous. 

6.  There  are  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  some  palpable  mistakes 
in  orthography,  such  as  comptroller,  redoubt,  and  some  others, 
there  being  no  such  legitimate  words  in  the  language.  In  other 
instances,  the  author  mistook  the  true  origin  of  words,  and  has 
erred  in  the  orthography,  as  in  chymistry  and  diocess. 

7.  The  mistakes  in  etymology  are  numerous ;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  deducing  words  from  their  original  is  extremely 
imperfect. 

8.  The  manner  of  defining  words  in  Johnson,  as  in  all  other 
dictionaries,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  a  great  part  of 
the  more  important  words,  and  particularly  verbs,  lexicographers, 
either  from  negligence  or  want  of  knowledge,  have  inverted 
the  true  order,  or  have  disregarded  all  order,  in  the  definitions. 
There  is  a  primary  sense  of  every  word,  from  which  all  the  other 
have  proceeded  ;  and  whenever  this  can  be  discovered,  this  sense 
should  stand  first  in  order.  Thus  the  primary  sense  of  make  is 
to  force  or  compel ;  but  this  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  the  fifteenth 
definition;  and  this  sense  of facio  in  Ainsworth,  the  nineteenth. 

9.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  number  of  passages  cited  from  authors, 
to  exemplify  his  definitions.  Most  English  words  are  so  famil- 
iarly and  perfectly  understood,  and  the  sense  of  them  so  little 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  that  they  may  be  safely  left  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer,  without  examples.  Who 
needs  extracts  from  three  authors,  Knolles,  Milton,  and  Berkeley, 
to  prove  or  illustrate  the  literal  meaning  of  hand  ?  Who  needs 
extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  South,  and  Dryden,  to  prove 
hammer  to  be  a  legitimate  English  word,  and  to  signify  an  in- 
strument for  driving  nails  ?     So,  under  household,  we  find  seven 

*  There  is,  among  some  poets  of  the  present  clay,  an  affectation  of  reviving 
the  use  of  obsolete  words.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  he  revived  to  advan- 
tage ;   but  when  this  practice  proceeds  so  far  as  to  make  a  glossary  necessary 


passages  and  nearly  thirty  lines  employed  to  exemplify  the  plain 
interpretation,  a  family  living  together. 

In  most  cases,  one  example  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word ;  and  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  except  in 
cases  where  the  signification  is  a  deviation  from  the  plain,  literal 
sense,  a  particular  application  of  the  term ;  or  in  a  case  where  the 
sense  of  the  word  may  be  doubtful  and  of  questionable  authority. 
Numerous  citations  serve  to  swell  the  size  of  a  Dictionary,  with- 
out any  adequate  advantage.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection 
to  Johnson's  exemplifications.  Many  of  the  passages  are  taken 
from  authors  now  little  read,  or  not  at  all ;  whose  style  is  now 
antiquated,  and  by  no  means  furnishing  proper  models  for  stu- 
dents of  the  present  age. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  1  have  pursued  a  course  some- 
what different ;  not,  however,  without  fortifying  my  own  opinion 
with  that  of  other  gentlemen,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  con- 
fidence. In  many  cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  plain  and 
indisputable,  I  have  omitted  to  cite  any  authority.  I  have  done 
the  same  in  many  instances,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  wholly 
obsolete,  and  the  definition  useful  only  to  the  antiquary.  In 
some  instances,  definitions  are  given  without  authority,  merely 
because  I  had  neglected  to  note  the  author,  or  had  lost  the  refer- 
ence. In  such  cases,  I  must  stand  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  the  definition.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  I  have  endeavored 
to  be  faithful  to  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer  ;  and  if,  in  any  in- 
stance, a  mistake  has  escaped  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it 
suggested,  that  it  may  be  corrected. 

In  general,  I  have  illustrated  the  significations  of  words,  and 
proved  them  to  be  legitimate,  by  a  short  passage  from  some 
respectable  author,  often  abridged  from  the  whole  passage  cited 
by  Johnson.  In  many  cases,  I  have  given  brief  sentences  of  my 
own ;  using  the  phrases  or  sentences  in  which  the  word  most 
frequently  occurs,  and  often  presenting  some  important  maxim 
or  sentiment  in  religion,  morality,  law,  or  civil  policy.  Under 
words  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  1  have  often  cited  passages 
from  our  common  version,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  scriptural  or 
theological  sense,  but  even  the  ordinary  significations  of  the 
words.  These  passages  are  short,  plain,  appropriate,  and  famil- 
iar to  most  readers.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word 
is  disputed,  I  have  departed  from  the  general  plan,  and  cited  a 
number  of  authorities. 

In  the  admission  of  words  of  recent  origin  into  a  Dictionary, 
a  lexicographer  has  to  encounter  many  difficulties  ;  as  it  is  not 
easy,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  whether  a  word  is  so  far  author- 
ized as  to  be  considered  legitimate.  Some  writers  indulge  a 
licentiousness  in  coining  words,  which  good  sense  would  wish  to 
repress.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  reject  all 
new  terms,  as  these  are  often  necessary  to  express  new  ideas ; 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  arts  and  science  would  be 
retarded  by  denying  a  place  in  dictionaries  to  terms  given  to 
things  newly  discovered.  But  the  lexicographer  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  bad  use  of  the  privilege  of  coining  new  words.  It 
seems  to  be  his  duty  to  insert  and  explain  all  words  which  are 
used  by  respectable  writers  or  speakers,  wnether  the  words  are 
destined  to  be  received  into  general  and  permanent  use  or  not. 
The  future  use  must  depend  on  public  taste,  or  the  utility  of  the 
words  —  circumstances  which  are  not  within  the  lexicographer's 
control. 

Lexicographers  are  sometimes  censured  for  inserting  in  their 
vocabularies  vulgar  words,  and  terms  of  art,  known  only  to  par- 
ticular artisans.  That  this  practice  may  be  carried  too  far,  i? 
admitted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  vulgar  words 
are  the  oldest  and  best  authorized  words  in  language  ;  and  their 
use  is  as  necessary  to  the  classes  of  people  who  use  them,  at 
elegant  words  are  to  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  It  may  be 
added,  that  such  words  are  often  particularly  useful  to  the  lexi 
cographer,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  primary  sense,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  popular  use.  In  this  work  1  have  not 
gone  quite  so  far  as  Johnson  has  done,  in  admitting  vulgar  words 
Some  of  them  are  too  low  to  deserve  notice. 

The  catalogue  of  obsolete  words  in  Johnson  has  been  consider 
ably  augmented  by  Mason.  I  have,  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, inserted  nearly  the  whole  catalogue,  which,  I  presume, 
amounts  to  seven  or  eight,  and  perhaps  to  ten  thousand  words. 
Most  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  antiquary  ;  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers  they  are  useless.* 
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I  have  also  inserted  many  words  which  are  local  in  England ; 
being  retained  from  the  different  languages  that  have  been 
spoken  in  that  country,  but  which  are  no  more  a  part  of  our 
present  language  in  the  United  States,  than  so  many  Lapland 
words.  These,  however,  occur  in  books  which  treat  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  —  books  which  are  occasionally  read  in  this 
country. 

Law  terms,  which  are  no  part  of  the  proper  language  of  the 
United  States,  and  never  can  be,  as  the  things  they  express  do 
not  exist  in  this  country,  are,  however,  retained,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  should  understand  them;  and  it 
will  be  time  to  dismiss  them  from  books  when  they  are  obsolete 
in  practice. 

As  to  Americanisms,  so  called,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
many  words,  in  respectable  use,  which  can  be  so  denominated. 
These  I  have  admitted  and  noted  as  peculiar  to  this  country.  I 
have  fully  ascertained  that  most  of  the  new  words  charged  to  the 
coinage  of  this  country,  were  first  used  in  England. 

In  exhibiting  the  origin  and  affinities  of  English  words,  I  have 
usually  placed  first  in  order  the  corresponding  word,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  or  through  which  we  have  received  it ;  then  the  cor- 
responding words  in  the  languages  of  the  same  family  or  race ; 
then  the  corresponding  word  in  the  languages  of  other  families. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  word  break  we  have  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors ;  I  therefore  give  the  Saxon  word  first ;  then  the 
same  word  in  the  other  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages;  then 
the  Celtic  words ;  then  the  Latin ;  and,  lastly,  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  This  order  is  not  followed  in  every  in- 
stance, even  of  vernacular  words,  but  it  is  the  more  general 
course  1  have  pursued.  When  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt 
respecting  the  radical  identity  of  words,  I  have  inserted  them 
without  any  expression  of  uncertainty.  When  there  appears  to 
be  any  reason  to  question  that  identity,  I  have  mentioned  the 
probability  only  of  an  affinity,  or  inserted  a  query,  to  invite  fur- 
ther investigation.  Yet  I  am  aware  that  many  things,  which  in 
my  view  are  not  doubtful,  will  appear  so  to  persons  not  versed 
in  this  subject,  and  who  do  not  at  once  see  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  has  led  me  to  my  inferences.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  further  investigation. 

In  regard  to  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage in  modern  days,  1  have  generally  referred  them  to  the 
language  from  which  the  English  immediately  received  them. 
A  great  part  of  these  are  from  the  Latin,  through  the  French  ; 
sometimes,  probably,  through  the  Italian  or  Spanish.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  order  is  reversed ;  indeed,  it  can  not 
always  be  known  from  which  language  the  words  have  been 
received,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence. 

One  circumstance,  however,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  when  I  refer  a  vernacular  word  to  the  corresponding  word  in 
one  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  the  English  word  was  derived  or  borrowed  from  that  Oriental 
word.  For  example,  I  have  given  the  Shemitic  [p^S  as  the  verb 
corresponding  with  the  English  break,  that  is,  the  same  word  in 
those  languages ;  not  intending  by  this  that  our  ancestors  bor- 
rowed or  received  that  word  from  the  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  or 
other  Shemitic  nation.  This  is  not  the  fact.  It  would  be  just  as 
correct  for  the  compiler  of  a  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  Lexicon  to 
derive  pIB  from  the  English  break  or  German  brechen.  So 
when   I   deduce  coin,  through  the  French,  Spanish,   or  Italian, 

from  the  Arabic,    •  {_'$,  I  do  not  consider  the  word  as  borrowed 

from  the  Arabic,  but  as  proceeding  from  a  common  radix.  With 
regard  to  vernacular  words,  in  any  European  language,  such  de- 
duction is  always  incorrect.  Yet  errors  of  this  kind  abound  in 
every  book  I  have  seen,  which  treats  of  this  subject.  The  truth 
is,  all  vernacular  words  in  the  languages  of  Europe  are  as  old  as 
the  same  words  in  Asia  ;  and  when  the  same  words  are  found  in 
the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages,  it  is  almost  demonstrably 
certain  that  these  words  were  in  use  before  the  dispersion  jPthe 
nations  of  both  families  have  them  from  the  common  stock,  and 
the  words,  like  the  families  of  men  which  used  them,  are  to  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  antiquity. 

When,  therefore,  I  state  the  words  of  another  language  as  cor- 
responding with  vernacular  words  in  the  English,  they  are  offered 
as  affinities,  or  the  same  word  varied  dialectically,  perhaps,  in 
orthography  or  signification,  but  words  from  the  same  root  as  the 
English.  Thus,  under  the  word  bright,  I  state  the  Saxon  word, 
and  then  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Ethiopic,  the  participle 
of  a  verb  ;  not  that  our  ancestors  borrowed  the  word  from  the 


Ethiopians,  but  that  the  verb  from  which  bright  was  derived, 
though  lost  in  the  Saxon,  is  still  retained  in  the  Ethiopic.  This 
fact  proves  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxons  once  used  the  verb, 
but  suffered  it  to  go  into  disuse,  substituting  shine,  scinan,  in  its 
place. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  British  authors  and  travelers 
admit  into  their  writings  foreign  words,  without  conforming  them, 
in  orthography,  to  regular  English  analogies.  It  is  owing  to  this 
disregard  of"  the  purity  and  regular  form  of  orthography  in  Eng- 
lish, that  we  are  perplexed  with  such  words  as  burlesque,  soup, 
group,  tour,  corps,  depot,  suite,  pacha,  ennui,  and  many  others. 
In  this  respect,  modern  writers  manifest  less  taste  than  the 
writers  of  former  centuries,  who,  when  they  borrowed  foreign 
words  wrote  them  in  conformity  to  English  analogies.  This 
practice  of  blending  with  the  English  many  words  of  an  orthog- 
raphy which  in  our  language  is  anomalous,  is  very  embarrassing 
to  readers  who  know  only  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  often 
introduces  an  odious  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of 
different  classes  of  people  —  an  evil  more  sensibly  felt  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  differences  of  rank  exist ; 
in  short,  it  multiplies  the  irregularities  of  a  language,  already  so 
deformed  by  them  as  to  render  it  nearly  impracticable  for  our 
own  citizens  ever  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  its  orthography  — 
irregularities  which  foreigners  deem  a  reproach  to  the  taste  of  a 
literary  nation. 

Where  is  the  good  sense  which  should  dictate  a  manly  firmness 
in  preserving  the  regular  analogies  and  purity  of  the  language  ? 
Where  is  there  a  due  attachment  to  uniformity,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  beauty  and  excellence  of  a  language,  and, 
beyond  all  other  means,  facilitates  its  acquisition  ?  I  would  not 
refuse  to  admit  foreign  words  into  the  language,  if  necessary  or 
useful ;  but  I  would  treat  them  as  our  laws  treat  aliens  ;  I  would 
compel  them  to  submit  to  the  formalities  of  naturalization,  before' 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  I  would  con- 
vert them  into  English  words,  or  reject  them.  Nor  would  I  per- 
mit the  same  word  to  be  written  and  pronounced  in  two  different 
ways,  one  English,  the  other  French.  The  French  suite  in  Eng- 
lish is  suit,  whether  it  signifies  a  set  of  clothes,  or  of  apartments, 
or  of  armor,  or  of  attendants. 

In  the  orthography  of  certain  classes  of  words  I  have  aimed  at 
uniformity  ;  but  I  have  not  proceeded  so  far  in  this  desirable  ref- 
ormation of  the  common  spelling,  as  my  own  wishes  and  strict 
propriety  might  dictate.  Thus,  if  vicious,  from  the  Latin  vitium, 
is  written  with  c,  the  verb  vitiate  should  regularly  be  written  with 
the  same  letter  ;  and  we  have  precedents  in  the  words  appreciate 
and  depreciate,  from  the  Latin  pretium.  In  like  manner,  expa- 
tiate should  be  conformed  to  the  orthography  of  spacious ;  exceed, 
proceed,  and  succeed,  should  follow  the  analogy  of  concede,  inter- 
cede, and  recede.  These  are  points  of  minor  importance,  but  far 
from  being  unimportant. 

In  writing  the  termination  of  such  verbs  as  civilize,  legalize, 
modernize,  there  is  a  diversity  which  may  be  corrected  without 
inconvenience.  We  indeed  have  some  of  the  verbs  of  this  class 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  iser  is  the  termination  ;  but 
most  of  them  we  have  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  perhaps  from  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  or  they  are  of  our  own 
coinage.  As  the  termination  ize  is  conformable  to  the  Greek 
original,  as  it  has  a  definite  meaning,  and  as  it  expresses  the 
true  pronunciation  in  English,  it  seems  expedient  to  reduce  the 
whole  class  to  a  uniformity  of  orthography. 

Enterprise,  devise,  comprise,  revise,  compromise,  and  surprise, 
belong  to  a  different  class,  and  retain  the  orthography  of  their 
originals. 

There  is  a  fact  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  gn  in  cognizance 
and  recognizance,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation ;  this 
is,  that  g  was  introduced  to  express  a  nasal  sound,  as  in  the  French 
gn,  or  Spanish  n,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  pronounced  as 
g.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latins  changed  con,  before  nosco,  into 
cog,  for  this  reason  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  these  words,  that  the  Greeks  omitted  or  softened 
the  sound  of  y  in  yiyrusar.w  and  yiyvouai.  However  this  may  be, 
the  old  pronunciation  of  the  words  was  undoubtedly  conusance, 
or  conizance,  reconizance  ;  and  hence,  in  the  old  writers  on  law,  the 
letter  g  was  omitted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  harshness  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  g  in  these  words,  that  offends  the  organs  both  of 
the  speaker  and  hearer,  and  which  well  justifies  the  pronunciation 
of  the  old  lawyers  —  a  pronunciation  which  we  fiequently  hear  at 
this  day  among  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Whether  the  Latins  pronounced  the  letter  g  in  such  words  ag 
benignus,  condignus,  malignus,  it  is  of  no  moment  for  us  to  deter- 
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mine.  In  our  mode  of  writing  benign,  condign,  malign,  the 
sound  of  g  must  be  dropped ;  but  it  is  resumed  in  the  derivatives, 
benignity,  condignity,  malignity:  so  in  design,  designate;  resign, 
resignation* 

In  noting  the  obsolete  words,  which  amount  to  some  thousands, 
I  may  have  committed  mistakes ;  for  words  obsolete  in  one  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  or  in  some  part  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  words  in  common  use  in  some  other  part  of  such  domin- 
ions not  within  my  knowledge.  The  rule  I  have  generally  ob- 
served, has  been  to  note  as  obsolete  such  words  as  I  have  not 
heard  in  colloquial  practice,  and  which  I  have  not  found  in  any 
writer  of  the  last  century.  The  notation  of  such  words  as  are 
disused,  may  be  of  use  to  our  own  youth,  and  still  more  to  for- 
eigners who  learn  our  language. 

Under  the  head  of  etymology,  in  brackets,  the  reader  will  observe 
references  to  another  work,  for  a  more  full  explanation  or  view  of 
the  affinities  of  the  words  under  which  these  references  occur. 
These  are  references  to  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  uncompounded 
words  in  twenty  languages  —  a  work  that  is  not  published,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  will  ever  be  published.  But  if  it  should 
be,  these  references  will  be  useful  to  the  philologist,  and  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  Insert  them. 


ENGLISH    ALPHABET. 

Language  or  speech  consists  of  human  voices  or  articulate 
sounds,  intended  to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Articulate  voices  are  those  which  are  formed  by  closing  and 
opening  the  organs  of  speech  —  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  &c. 
An  articulation  is  a  jointing  or  closing  of  the  organs,  as  in  pro- 
nouncing ah,  ed,  op,  un,  at,  eth,  ag,  eng. 

Articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  represented  by  letters 
or  characters  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed.  A  letter,  or 
letters  in  combination,  form  syllables  and  words,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  ideas. 

To  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  are  annexed  certain  sounds, 
which,  being  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech,  communicate  ideas, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ears.  When  letters  and  words 
are  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed,  they  communicate 
thoughts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes. 

In  order  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  or  opinions  cor- 
tectly,  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  essential  that  both  persons 
should  annex  the  same  sounds  to  the  same  letters  and  words  ;  or 
that  the  letters  and  words  used  should  be  symbols  of  the  same 


thoughts  to  both  persons.  This  identity  of  sounds  and  symbols 
constitutes  a  particular  language,  the  instrument  of  social  inter- 
course in  a  nation. 

In  the  English  language,  the  letters  are  twenty-six ;  represent- 
ing sounds,  simple  or  compound;  or  modifying  such  sounds. 

Letters  are  of  two  kinds,  vowels  and  consonants. 

Vowels  are  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  opening  the  mouth  or 
organs  of  speech,  without  a  contact  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth. 
The  sound  of  a  perfect  vowel  may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure,  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  the  organs.  Such  is  the  first  or  loner 
sound  of  a,  e,  o. 

The  vowels  in  the  English  are  six  —  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y.  But  i  and 
u  are  not  always  simple  vowels ;  and  y  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
consonant.  These  letters  also  represent  different  sounds  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  creates  much  difficulty  in  learning  the  language. 

The  broadest  or  deepest  vowel  sound  is  that  of  a  in  fall,  au  in 
aught,  aw  in  law.  This  sound  requires  the  largest  opening  of  the 
mouth.  A  less  opening  of  the  organs  gives  the  sound  of  the  Ital- 
ian a,  as  in  father,  glass.  One  less  deep  gives  the  sound  of  the 
short  a,  as  in  fat,  cat,  can.  A  still  smaller  opening  gives  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate,  make  ;  and  a  still  smaller,  gives  the  sound  of  e 
in  mete,  feet.  The  first  sound  of  o,  as  in  note,  is  made  by  a  circu- 
lar position  of  the  lips ;  and  with  a  less  circular  opening  of  the 
lips  we  utter  the  sound  of  oo  in  tool. 

The  first  or  long  sound  of  i  is  compound,  as  in  pine;  so  is  the 
first  sound  of  u  in  due,  suit,  tribunal.  These  sounds  can  not  be 
exactly  expressed  or  described  in  writing. 


*  The  Spanish  pnno  is  the  Latin  pn/rnus ;  and  our  word  pawn,  the  D.  pond,  is 
the  Latin  pignuts.     So  we  pronounce  impune,  for  impugn,  French   impugner,  from 


The  first  or  long  sound  of  each  Vowel  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

a  in  make,  name.  [  o  in  note,  hold, 

e  in  me,  mete.  I  u  in  duty,  true, 

i  in  pine,  bind.  j  y  in  dry,  defy. 

The  short  sound  of  each  vowel  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  — 

a  in  mat,  ban.  o  in  not,  boss, 

e  in  bet,  men.  \  u  in  dun,  must. 

i  in  bit,  pin.  y  in  pity,  duty. 

The  vowel  a  has  a  third  sound,  called  broad,  as  in  ball,  all, 
walk.  The  same  sound  is  expressed  by  au  in  taught,  and  by  aw 
in  saw.  This  sound  is  shortened  in  what,  quadrant,  quality.  Its 
remaining  sound  is  the  Italian  one  mentioned  above,  as  in  father, 
glass. 

The  vowel  e  has  the  sound  of  long  a  in  a  few  words,  as  in  prey, 
survey,  their. 

The  letter  i  retains  its  French  sound,  that  of  the  English  long  e, 
in  some  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  in  pique,  marine,  machine. 

The  vowel  o,  in  a  few  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo,  the  French 
ou,  as  in  move,  prove,  lose.  This  sound  of  oo  is  shortened  in 
book,  look.  In  a  few  words,  o  has  the  sound  of  u  short,  as  in 
dove,  love. 

The  first  sound  of  y,  as  in  dry,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i  in  pine  ; 
and  its  short  sound  in  glory,  pity,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i  in  pin, 
brisk.  This  short  sound  of  i  and  y  is,  properly,  the  short  sound 
of  e  long.  Hence  little,  when  the  first  vowel  is  prolonged,  be- 
comes leetle.     Hence  been  is  pronounced  bin. 

The  short  e  in  let  is  nearly,  but  not  precisely,  the  short  sound 
of  a  in  late. 

[Short  c  before  r  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  before  r  followed  by 
any  consonant  but  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  verges  toward 
the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  her,  fertile,  in  which  c  has  not  exactly 
the  same  sound  as  in  herring,  ferry.  Most  persons,  indeed,  as 
Smart  remarks,  run  completely  into  the  sound  of  short  u,  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  of  mercy  and  of  murder  alike.  Those 
who  are  more  delicate  in  their  pronunciation,  endeavor  to  avoid 
this  in  accented  syllables,  retaining  very  slightly  the  sound  of 
short  e,  though  it  is  difficult  to  do  this,  in  some  cases,  without 
running  into  the  sound  of  a.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
sound  of  short  i  and  y  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  in  sir,  circle, 
mirth,  &c.  Smart  remarks  that,  "  even  among  the  more  refined 
classes,  sir,  dirt,  bird,  are  pronounced  sur,  durt,  burd ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  very  common  words,  it  would  be  somewhat  affected  to 
insist  on  the  delicacy  refered  to."] 

The  vowel  u,  in  some  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  booh,  as  in 
pull,  full,  put. 

The  letter  u,  in  some  words,  is  pronounced  yu,  in  which  case  it 
is  anomalous,  representing  both  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  This 
pronunciation  occurs  in  words  which  begin  with  u,  forming  a  syl- 
lable by  itself;  as  in  xinite,  union,  unanimous ;  and  before  r,  as  in 
failure,  measure,  insure,  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Some  English  writers  allege  that  the  proper  sound  of  u  is  yu. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the  true  sound  is  nearly  eu,  but  these 
letters  do  not  express  its  exact  sound. 

The  letter  w  has  its  form  and  its  name  from  the  union  of  two 
v's,  in  old  books ;  v  being  called  yu.  This  name  is  ill  chosen,  and 
not  adapted  to  express  its  sound.  This  letter  is,  properly,  a 
■"owel,  with  the  sound  of  oo,  French  ou,  but  shortened  in  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  dwell,  pronounced  dooeV. 

That  misa  vowel,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  its  sound,  oo,  may 
be  prolonged  at  pleasure,  with  the  same  position  of  the  organs ; 
and  it  has  the  same  sound  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word ;  as  in  dwell,  well.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
is  preceded  by  a,  as  a  wall,  a  woolen  garment,  which  has  led 
writers  to  number  it  among  the  consonants. 

W,  before  another  vowel,  forms  a  diphthongal  sound;  at  least 
this  combination  seems  to  deserve  a  place  among  diphthongs.  It 
corresponds  exactly  with  u  before  a  vowel,  as  in  equal,  equity,  in- 
iquity, antiquity,  quote,  question,  persuade,  in  which  w  might  be 
substituted  for  u,  as  it  is  in  the  Dutch  language. 

In  a  few  words,  w  is  written  before  A,  but  pronounced  after  it, 
as  in  when,  white,  pronounced  hooen,  hooite.  This  absurdity  has 
proceeded  from  a  change  of  the  order  of  letters  in  the  Saxon,  in 
which  h  preceded  u  ;  thus,  hwen,  hwite. 


How  far  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  Latin  pronun- 
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Be.fore  r,  as  in  wrench,  wring,  w  is  not  pronounced.  Before 
the  diphthong  ou,  as  in  ivound,  w  aids  in  forming  a  triphthong. 

Following  o,  w  forms  part  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  now,  vow  ;  or  is 
mute,  as  in  low,  slow,  snow. 

Two  vowels  rapidly  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  constitute  a 
diphthong;  as  oi  in  join;  oy  in  joy ;  ou  in  sound;  and  ow  in  vow. 

Two  vowels  in  succession,  when  one  only  is  pronounced,  do 
not  form  a  diphthong.  In  my  books  I  follow  Sheridan,  and  de- 
nominate such  vowels  a  digraph;  that  is,  double  written.  Such 
are  the  following :  ai,  ay,  au,  aio,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eu,  ew,  ey,  ie,  ou,  vi. 

Consonants  are  the  letters  which  represent  the  articulations  of 
the  organs.  The  letters  of  this  sort,  in  the  English  language,  are 
the  following,  in  large  and  small  characters :  B,  b ;  C,  c ;  D,  d ; 
F,  f ;  G,  g  ;  H,  h ;  J,  j  ;  K,  k  ;  L,  1 ;  M,  m  ;  N,  n ;  P,  p ;  Q,  q  ; 
R,  r;  S,  s;  T,t;  V,  v ;  X,  x  ;  Z,  z. 

The  articulations  or  jointings  made  by  these  letters,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  syllables  :  ab,  ac,  ad,  of,  ag,  aj,  ak 
al,  am,  an,  ap,  aq,  ar,  as,  at,  av,  ax,  az.  Observe  the  point  of 
contact  in  the  organs  which  stops  the  sound. 

The  letters  b,f,  p,  m,v,  represent  the  articulations  of  the  lips, 
and  are  called  labials,  or  lip-letters. 

The  consonants  d,  t,  I,  n,  and  th,  represent  the  jointings  of  the 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  or  gum  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  denominated  dentals,  or  tooth-letters. 

The  consonants  close  c,  close  g,  h,  and  q,  represent  the  articu- 
lations of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongun  and  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  or  palate  ;  hence  they  are  called  palatals,  or  palate-letters. 

The  consonants  s  and  z  represent  the  position  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue  near  the  upper  teeth  ;  and  when  pronounced,  the  breath 
issues  or  is  driven  out  between  the  tongue  and  teeth,  with  a  hiss- 
ing ;  hence  these  letters  are  called  sibilants,  or  hissing-letters. 
The  letter  c  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  s. 

The  letter  r  is  uttered  with  a  jar  or  vibration  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  upper  teeth. 

The  letters  j  and  z  represent  e-ich  two  sounds  ;  those  of  j  may 
be  expressed  by  dj,  and  those  of  x  by  ks.  The  consonant  g  before 
e,  i,  and  y,  is,  in  many  words,  the  exact  equivalent  of  j. 

The  close  articulations  ir  terrupt  all  distinct  sound  ;  such  are  k, 
p,  and  t,  as  in  ak,  ap,  at.  These  are  called  mutes.  B  and  d  are 
mutes,  but  less  close. 

C  and  g  are  close  articulations  at  the  end  of  syllables,  as  in 
public,  rag.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  they  are  close  before 
a,  o,  and  u,  as  in  can,  rot,  cud  ;  gap,  go,  gun.  But  before  e,  i,  and 
y,  c  is  equivalent  to  5,  as  in  cedar,  city,  cycle  ;  and  g  is  sometimes 
close,  as  in  gift,  and  sometimes  compound,  as  in  general,  ginger. 

The  consonants  which  represent  articulations  not  close,  are/,  I, 
■m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  z  ;  as  in  the  syllables  ef,  el,  em,  en,  er,  es,  ev,  ez. 

H  represents  ?  breathing,  and  is  denominated  aspirate. 

There  are,  in  English,  four  articulations,  for  which  there  are  no 
single  charar  ters  ;  but  they  are  represented  by  ch,  sh,  th,  and  ng. 

The  sound  of  ch,  as  in  church,  cheer,  may  be  represented  by  tsh. 

The  iound  of  sh  occurs  in  shine,  shall.  It  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  *he  French  ch. 

Th  are  aspirated  in  think,  throne  ;  but  vocal  in  that,  thou. 

Walker,  in  explaining  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  represents  or 
denominates  the  consonant  b  as  flat,  and  p  as  sharp  ;  v  as  flat,  and 
/  as  sharp ;  d  as  flat,  and  t  as  sharp ;  th  in  thee,  thou,  as  flat,  and 
th  in  think,  as  sharp.  These  epithets  do  not  express  the  powers 
of  these  consonants,  nor  the  differences  between  them.  The  true 
representation  of  them  is  this  :  B  is  a  labial,  representing  a  less 
close  articulation  than  p,  which  indicates  a  compression  of  the  lips, 
that  instantly  stops  all  sound.  The  articulation  is  the  same.  D 
represents  a  less  close  articulation  of  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth 
than  't.  T  represents  an  articulation  of  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
lower  lip,  with  a  breathing  without  sound  ;  v  represents  the  same 
articulation  with  sound.  S  represents  a  near  articulation  of  the 
end  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  with  a  breathing  or  hissing 
without  sound ;  2  represents  the  same  articulation  with  a  hissing 
sound.  The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  articulation  sh 
as  in  fresh,  and  that  of  zh  as  in  osier,  fusion,  delusion. 

The  sound  of  ng  is  simple,  and  occurs  in  sing,  thing,  in  which 
the  articulation  is  not  close.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  parti- 
ciples and  verbals,  as  singing,  singer.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  words,  as  anger,  longer,  in  which  the  g  goes  to  the  subsequent 
syllable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  sound  of  ng  is  re- 
tained on  the  preceding  syllable.  To  indicate  this,  such  words 
are  marked  with  a  double  accent,  thus,  an"ger,  lon"ger,  denoting 
that  they  are  not  to  be  pronounced  either  ang-er,  or  an-ger,  but 
with  the  peculiar  sound  of  ng  followed  by  g,  as  described  above. 


Yet  there  are  not,  in  this  case,  two  articulations,  as  some  or- 
thoepists  seem  to  suppose.  The  g  directly  succeeds  the  peculiar 
sound  of  ng  without  any  new  position  of  the  organs,  so  that  there 
is  only  one  articulation  or  jointing  between  the  syllables,  though 
that  is  a  close  one. 

Orthoepists  represent,  that,  in  the  combination  nk,  as  in  ink, 
bank,  n  has  the  sound  of  ng.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  sound  of 
ng  is  nasal,  the  articulation  being  less  close  than  nk.  If  the  n  in 
such  words  had  the  sound  of  ng,  then  ink  would  have  a  nasal 
sound,  ing,  preceding  k ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  close  articulation  k  stops  all  seund.  Walker,  then,  in 
representing  bank,  brink,  as  being  pronounced  bangk,  bringk,  en- 
tirely mistakes  the  fact. 

Note.  —  In  this  work,  the  diphthongs  of  foreign  words,  from 
which  anglicized  words  are  derived,  are  very  often  rejected ;  as  in 
economy,  edematous,  atheneum,  maneuver,  pean.  The  diphthongs 
<£  and  <e  are  of  difficult  formation  in  writing,  and  of  no  use  in 
English  words. 


RULES   FOR   PRONUNCIATION, 

AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE    MANNER  OF    DESIGNAT- 
ING SOUNDS  IN  THIS  WORK. 

The  first  or  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  designated  by  a  horizon- 
tal mark  over  the  vowel,  thus,  a,  e,  I,  6,  Q,  f.  This  mark  is  not 
necessary  (though  it  is  here  used)  in  words  and  syllables  ending 
in  e,  after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  fate,  mete,  rite,  note,  mute,  in 
which  the  first  vowel  is  long,  and  the  final  e  is  silent.  So  also  it 
is  unnecessary  in  the  last  syllables  of  colonnade,  fortitude,  anti- 
pode,  suicide,  proselyte,  consecrate,  and  others  of  similar  formation. 

The  first  sound  of  a  vowel  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of 
accent  immediately  after  the  vowel,  as  in  fa'vor,  ce'dar,  vi'tal, 
glo'ry,  tru'ly,  cy'cle. 

The  second  or  short  sound  of  a  single  vowel  is  indicated  by 
one  or  more  consonants  terminating  the  word  or  syllable,  as  in 
ban,  band, pen,  bend,  pin,  flint,  not,  plot,  sun,  must,  cyst,  withstand 
descend,  rotund. 

The  short  sound  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of  accent  im- 
mediately after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  sal'ary,  en'ergy,  in'famy, 
bot'any,  hus'band,  sym'bol. 

The  third  or  broad  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points 
under  the  vowel ;  thus,  ball,  broad.  But  the  necessity  of  these 
points  is  superseded  by  a  general  rule,  that,  in  most  words  in 
which  a  is  followed  by  Id,  Ik,  11,  as  in  bald,  balk,  fall,  the  letter  a 
has  its  broad  sound.  [Still  the  a  is  generally  used  for  greater 
clearness.] 

This  broad  sound  occurs  in  the  digraphs  au  and  aw ;  as  in 
taught,  law. 

When  this  broad  a  is  shortened,  the  sound  is  indicated  by  a 
single  point  under  a  ;  as  in  what,  quadrant. 

The  fourth  or  Italian  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points 
over  the  letter  ;  thus,  bar,  mast,  father. 

The  letter  e  having  the  sound  of  a  long,  has  a  mark  under  the 
letter  ;  as  in  prey,  convey. 

The  letter  i,  when  it  has  the  sound  of  e  long,  has  two  points 
over  the  letter;  thus,  fatigue,  marine. 

The  letters  i  and  o,  when  they  have  the  sound  of  u  short,  have 
a  curving  mark  ;  thus,  bird,  dove. 

The  vowel  o  has,  in  a  few  words,  the  sound  of  00,  French  ou, 
which  is  indicated  by  two  dots  over  the  letter;  thus,  mOve,  lose. 
This  sound,  when  shortened,  is  designated  by  a  point  under  each 
of  the  vowels;  thus,  book,  look  ;  'bush,  full. 

The  two  letters  00,  without  points,  have  the  sound  of  the 
French  ou  ;  as  in  fool,  room. 

The  digraphs  ai,  ay,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first  or  long 
a,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

The  digraphs  ea,  ee,  ei,  ie,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first  or 
long  e,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

In  all  cases,  when  one  vowel  of  a  digraph  is  marked,  that 
vowel  has  the  sound  designated  by  the  mark,  and  the  other  is 
quiescent ;  thus,  upbraid,  arrayed,  deceit,  siege,  appear,  course, 
float,  broad,  vein,  show. 

By  marking  the  vowel  o,  in  the  digraphs  ou  and  ow,  the 
digraph  is  distinguished  from  the  diphthong;  thus,  in  source,  ou 
are  a  digraph;  but  in  sour  they  are  a  diphthong;  and  bow,  a 
weapon,  is  distinguished  from  bow,  to  bend. 
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Thus  ou  and  ow,  without  a  mark,  are  always  diphthongs. 

The  digraphs  eu,  ew,  and  ui,  have  the  sound  of  the  first  u;  as 
in  feud,  brew,  bruise.  The  writers  who  attempt  to  give  u  and  ew, 
after  r,  the  sound  of  oo,  as  in  rude,  brew,  [rood,  broo,]  encourage 
an  affected  pronunciation.  In  all  such  words,  u  and  ew  have  the 
proper  sound  of  u  in  duty,  tumult,  lucid,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  general  usage  in  England.  Some  persons  affect  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  e  and  w  distinctly,  e  and  oo  ;  but  this  affectation 
was  condemned  by  Wallis,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  vowel  i,  in  the  termination  ive,  is  always  short)  as  in 
motive,  relative,  pronounced  motiv,  relativ. 

The  peculiar  articulation  of  the  letter  r  renders  it  necessary  to 
utter  a  slight  sound  of  e  short  between  a  vowel  and  that  letter. 
Thus,  bare,  mere,  mire,  more,  mure,  are  pronounced  bder,  meer, 
mier,  moer,  muer ;  so  in  parent,  apparent,  pronounced  nearly 
pderent,  appdcrent.  This  necessity  makes  a  slight  variation  in 
the  sound  of  a,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  a  particular 
mark  of  distinction. 

The  accented  syllable  is  designated  by  this  mark'  at  the  end, 
as  in  la'bor,  glo'ry,  ten'or,  amend',  detriment,  withdraw1,  avow1, 
destroy',  renew1. 

After  syllables  having  two  or  more  consonants  followed  by  e 
quiescent,  or  a  diphthong,  the  accent  has  no  effect  upon  the  vow- 
el, as  in  dislodge',  rejoice'. 

In  many  cases,  the  mark  over  the  vowel  might  designate  both  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  and  the  accented  syllable,  as  in  abrade,  up- 
braid, dedilce,  besiege;  but  the  accent  is  uniformly  marked.* 

The  letters  ch,  in  words  from  the  French,  are  pronounced  as 
sh,  and  over  the  letter  c  is  a  mark  ;  thus,  chaise,  pronounced 
shayz. 

The  letters  ce,  ci,  and  ti,  before  a  vowel,  often  blend  into  the 
sound  of  sh.  Thus,  ocean,  Phocion,  motion,  are  pronounced 
o'shun,  Pho'shun,  mo'shun.  Hence,  ceous,  cious,  tious,  blend  into 
the  syllable  situs,  as  in  cetaceous,  gracious,  factious,  pronounced 
cela'shus,  gra'shus,  fac'shusA 

The  termination  sion,  after  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  shun; 
concession  is  pronounced  concesh'un.  But  after  a  vowel,  it  is 
pronounced  zhun;  diffusion  is  pronounced  diffu'zhun. 

The  termination  tion,  in  most  words,  is  pronounced  shun,  after 
a  vowel  or  consonant ;  nation,  affection,  are  pronounced  na'shun, 
affcc'shun. 

In  a  few  words,  tian,  tion,  are  pronounced  chun;  as  in  Chris- 
tian, bastion.     Egyptian  is  an  exception  ;  Egypshun. 

The  termination  sier,  when  not  under  the  accent,  is  pronounced 
zher  or  zhur,  as  in  o'sier,  bra' sier ;  but  when  under  the  accent,  it 
has  the  sound  of  seer,  as  in  cuirassier'. 

When  two  accents  occur  after  e  or  i,  and  before  ci  and  ti,  they 
indicate  that  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  pronunciation 
of  sh.  Thus,  pre"cious,  viJ'tiate,  are  pronounced  presh'ous,  visit'- 
ate;  the  ci  and  ti  blending  into  the  sound  of  sh. 

In  such  words  as  pronunciation,  euphony  seems  to  require  that 
cia  should  be  uttered  in  two  syllables,  pro-nun-ci-a'tion,  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  sound  of  sh;  pronunshashunA 

Dr.  Ash  remarks,  that  the  different  vowels,  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, are  pronounced  alike,  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  in  the  words 
altar,  alter,  manner,  manor,  murmur,  all  the  vowels  of  the  last  syl- 
lables have  nearly  the  same  sound.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  mark  the 
unaccented  vowels,  their  sounds  being  too  obscure  and  indistinct 
to  be  defined,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  marks.  The  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  if  any  exist,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by 
usage  and  good  taste. 

The  letters  gh,  in  most  English  words,  are  quiescent.  In  the 
following,  they  are  pronounced  like  /;  cough,  chough,  dough, 
enough,  laugh,  rough,  tough,  trough. 

H  after  r  is  mute,  as  in  rhetoric. 

G  and  h  before  n  are  mute,  as  in  gnaw,  knave. 

W  before  r  is  mute,  as  in  wrest,  icrong. 

In  a  few  words,  h  after  w  is  pronounced  before  it,  as  in  what, 
which. 

In  the  termination  en,  e  is  usually  mute,  as  in  broken,  pro- 
nounced brokn. 


*  It  is  said  by  some  writer,  that  the  accent  never  falls  on  a  vowel,  but  always 
on  a  consonant.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  last  syllable  of  foresee  has  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  on  the  vowels  which  end  the  syllable.  In  open, 
the  accent  is  on  the' first  syllable,  in  which  there  is  no  consonant. 


The  final  e  is  mute  after  I,  in  the  following  syllables  :  ble,  cle, 
die,  fie,  gle,  Me,  pie,  tie,  zle. 

B  after  m  is  mute,  as  in  dumb. 

L  is  mute  before  k,  as  in  walk ;  before  m,  as  in  calm ;  and 
before  /,  as  in  half,  calf. 

N  is  mute  after  m,  as  in  hymn. 

Ph  are  always  pronounced  like  /,  as  in  philosophy ;  but  they 
are  silent  in  phthisic,  pronounced  tizzic. 

P  is  mute  before  s,  as  in  psalm  ;  and  before  t,  as  in  ptyalism, 
Ptolemy. 

In  the  terminating  syllable  of  adjectives,  ous,  the  letter  o  is 
always  silent. 

The  unaccented  y,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  short,  like  i  in  pin, 
pit,  as  in  glory,  probity.  In  the  plural  of  such  words,  ies  are 
pronounced  iz,  as  glories,  pronounced  gloriz. 

But  y,  in  monosyllables,  has  its  first  sound,  as  in  dry,  my;  and 
in  verbs  and  plurals  of  nouns  the  same  sound  occurs  in  the  in- 
fections, as  mfly,  flies  ;  try,  tries  ;  pronounced  flxze,  trize. 

In  the  termination  fy,  the  y  has  its  first  sound,  as  in  fortify.  So 
also  i  in  the  last  syllable  of  fortifies. 

S  has  its  proper  sound  after  /,  p,  k,  t,  and  th  aspirate,  as  in 
chiefs,  caps,  franks,  pits,  deaths. 

S  has  the  sound  of  z  after  b,  d,  g,  gh,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s  and  ss,  z,  v, 
aw,  ay,  ew,  ey,  ow,  oy,  sh,  ng,  th  vocal,  ch,  oe,  ie,  and  after  c  fol- 
lowed by  e  final;  as  in  robs,  robes,  races,  rods,  rides,  rags,  rao-es, 
toils,  dreams,  sighs,  rains,  bars,  waves,  roses,  passes,  mazes,  laws, 
days,  news,  preys,  vows,  joys,  brushes,  sings,  breathes,  churches, 
foes,  flies. 

S  before  m  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  spasm,  baptism 

The  letter  z,  in  Welsh  words,  is  pronounced  as  the  vocal  th  in 
that,  thou. 

In  many  cases,  a  word,  the  better  to  express  the  pronunciation, 
is  written  a  second  time,  in  the  letters  most  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  case,  the  pronunciation  of  the  radical  word  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  derivatives,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Thus, 
bright  is  written  brlte,  to  show  the  pronunciation ;  and  this 
pronunciation  is  to  be  observed  in  its  derivatives,  brightness, 
brightly. 

The  letter  u,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  the  sound  of  yu  in 
words  in  which  this  letter  forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  u-nit, 
u-nanimous,  u-biquity,  usurp,  and  in  some  monosyllables,  as  in 
use,  pronounced  yuse. 

In  extending  this  sound  to  u  after  d,  as  in  gradual,  credu- 
lous, Walker  has  changed  the  sound  of  d  to  that  of  dj ;  and 
gradual  becomes  gradjual  or  grajual ;  credulous  is  changed 
to  credjulous  or  crejulous.  But  this  pronunciation  of  Walker  is 
severely  condemned  by  Jameson  and  Knowles.  So  also  Walker's 
butsheus  for  beauteous,  plentshus  for  plenteous,  are  condemned 
and  discarded.  The  same  fate  attends  Walker's  ingrejent  for  in- 
gredient, and  other  words  of  a  like  orthography. 

The  present  practice  is  to  give  to  u  the  sound  of  yu,  in  such 
words  as  nature, feature,  rapture  ;  which  are  pronounced  ndt-yur, 
feat-yur,  rapt-yur.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
to  avoid  the  common  corruption  of  a  change  of  t  into  tsh,  as  in 
natshur  —  a  pronunciation  condemned  by  the  latest  orthogpists. 

But  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  two,  this  pronunciation  of 
u  as  yu,  in  the  last  syllable,  as  in  caricature,  literature,  judicature, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  [Still,  as  the  corruption  referred  to  oc- 
curs quite  as  frequently  in  words  of  this  class  as  in  those  of  two 
syllables,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  place  them  all  on  the  same 
footing,  and  to  mark  with  the  sound  of  u  as  heard  in  unite,  all  the 
terminations  in  ure,  with  their  derivatives.] 

The  termination  ed,  in  the  past  tense  and  participles  of  verbs, 
retains  the  vowel  e,  in  this  vocabulary,  for  showing  the  proper 
orthography,  especially  to  foreigners;  but  in  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation, this  vowel  is  omitted,  except  after  d  and  t.  Thus, 
abandoned,  delivered,  charmed,  are  pronounced  abandond,  de- 
liverd,  charmd.  This  rule  extends  to  all  cases,  except  to  some 
formal  uses  of  particular  words,  or  to  occasional  uses  of  some 
words  in  verse. 

After  d  and  t,  this  termination  ed  is,  from  necessity,  pronounced 
as  a  distinct  syllable;  as  in  abraded,  hated. 


t  The  English  orthogpists  allege  that  the  letter  c,  in  such  words,  has  the 
sound  of  sh.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  pronunciation  of  sh,  in  such  words,  is  the 
effect  of  blending  the  sound  of  c  with  the  following  vowel  This  mistake  has 
misled  Walker  and  others  into  a  multitude  of  errors 
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"  There  is  no  knowledgo  of  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  *  *  *  He  that 
hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  *  *  *  The  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the 
signification  of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him 
actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for.  *  *  *  The  shape  of  a  horse,  or  cassiowary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted  on 
the  mind  by  words ;  the  sight  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better.  *  *  *  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that  words  stand- 
ing for  things  which  are  known  and  distinguished  by  their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them. 
*  *  *  Naturalists,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way,  and  he  that  has  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  will 
have  reason  to  confess,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long 
definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And  so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if  instead  of  currycomb  and  cymbal, 
which  are  the  English  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  see  stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  ancients.  *  *  *  Such  things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  the 
mind  by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than  any  other  words  set  for  them,  or  made  use  of  to  de- 
fine them."  Locke  on  the  Human   Understanding. 

A  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  in  1847,  there  was  commenced 
in  Great  Britain  a  work  published  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of  The  Imperial  Dictionary.  This  was  a 
reprint  (almost  verbatim)  from  an  earlier  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary,  with  a  few  omissions  and  in- 
sertions ;  but  containing,  of  course,  none  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  Revised  Edition.  The  editor,  Dr. 
Ogilvie,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  "Webster's  Dictionary,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  is 
acknowledged,  both  in  this  country  [Great  Britain]  and  America,  to  be  superior  to  every  other  Dictionary  hither- 
to published."  A  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  however,  was  the  introduction  of  Pictorial  Illustrations  ; 
thus  seeking,  by  "the  assistance  of  Diagrams  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  to  furnish  clearer  ideas  of  various 
subjects  and  objects,  and  of  the  signification  of  various  terms,  than  could  be  conveyed  by  mere  verbal  description." 
Dr.  Ogilvie  well  remarks,  "  For  all  practical  purposes  the  chief  value  of  a  Dictionary  consists  in  its  definitions." 
While,  however,  Webster  stands  confessedly  preeminent  in  this  department,  it  is  obvious  that  a  correct  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  object  or  thing  to  be  defined,  will  often  aid  in  giving  a  clearer  conception  of  that  object 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  any  mere  statement  in  words.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Botany,  Geometry,  Heraldry, 
Mechanics,  Music,   Coats  of  Arms,  objects  of  Natural  History,   &c,  are  evidently  of  this  description. 

Intelligent  gentlemen  whose  judgment  could  be  relied  on,  have  frequently  urged  the  publishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  to  incorporate  this  same  feature  of  Pictorial  Illustrations  into  their  work.  They  accordingly  gave 
some  assurances  in  this  direction  a  considerable  time  since  :  and,  in  presenting  the  public  a  new  edition  of  their 
work,  they  have  now  the  pleasure  of  redeeming  any  pledges  given  or  implied  of  this  character,  in  a  manner  which 
they  trust  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  ;  earnestly  desirous  that  in  no  department  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  may  fail  to  meet  any  reasonable  expectation  or  wish  of  the  countrymen  of  Dr.  Webster,  by  whom 
his  lexicographical  labors  have  been  so  generously  appreciated. 

The  following  pages  will  perhaps  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  and  witness  to  the  honesty  of  our  endeavor, 
that  no  suitable  expenditure  or  proper  degree  of  artistic  skill,  should  be  wanting  to  render  this  new  feature  alike 
useful  and  attractive.     For  the  designs,  Ave  are  indebted,  to  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary 


INTRODUCTORY 


before  referred  to.  Yet  we  have  by  no  means  relied  exclusively  on  that  work.  Many  things  of  this  nature, 
useful  and  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  the  public  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  found  would  be  much  less 
so  in  a  work  designed  more  particularly  for  the  American  people,  for  example,  the  fullness  to  which  the  depart- 
ment of  Heraldry  is  there  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  here  presented  several  entirely  new  features, 
or  a  much  greater  fullness  of  illustration ;  as,  for  example,  in  Coats  of  Arms,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet, 
Musical  Terms,  Geometry,  Races  of  Men,  &c. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  (and,  it  is  believed,  excellence)  here  introduced,  is  that  the  Illustra- 
tions in  a  given  department  are  grouped  and  presented  by  themselves.  Thus  will  be  found  together,  in  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  the  cuts  illustrative  of  Architecture,  Botany,  Carpentry,  Coats  of  Arms,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Geometry,  Ichthyology,  Heraldry,  Mechanics,  Machinery,  Music,  Mythology,  Ornithology,  Philos- 
ophical Instruments,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  Reptiles,  Quadrupeds,  &c,  &c.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  obvious,  as  are  those  of  having  the  Illustrations  together ;  since,  besides  admitting  of  better  mechanical 
execution,  the  consulter  has  thus  placed  before  him,  at  one  view,  the  diagrams  or  engravings  illustrative  of  an  en- 
tire department.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  usually  appended  to  the  engravings  the  number  of  the  page  where 
the  verbal  definition  can  be  found,  under  the  appropriate  word  in  the  vocabulary ;  and  also  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  a  star,  *,  to  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  which  are  illustrated  in  the  Pictorial  department,  and  even  to  the 
particular  definition  so  illustrated,  where  there  are  more  than  one.  Thus  the  consulter  will  find  little  if  any  in- 
convenience from  this  grouping  of  the  cuts,  which  has  in  every  other  respect  very  important  advantages.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  usual  arrangement  in  Encyclopedias,  and  works  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  this  classification  very  rigid,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
under  what  particular  head  a  given  word  should  fall.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  give  this  general  division, 
and  as  the  arrangement  throughout  is  alphabetical,  any  illustrated  word  will  readily  be  found,  either  under  what 
may  be  deemed  an  appropriate  head,  as  given  in  the  Index,  or  in  its  general  alphabetical  place. 

To  the  engraver,  John  Andrew,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  electro typers,  Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Smith  &  Son 
of  New  York,  is  this  new  feature  indebted  for  its  superior  workmanship  and  beauty. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1859. 
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The  figures  given  refer  to  the  page  in  the  Dictionary,  where  the  word  and  its  appropriate  definition  may  he  found.     Where  the  page  is  not  indicated,  the  word  i 
usually  be  found  in  its  appropriate  alphabetical  place  in  the  Appendix. 


A. 


ABACUS,  p.  1,  dcf  2. 


m- 

A  term  applied  to  the 

(     -   w 

.       small  square  shields  of 
i    arms  which  were  worn 

;  .y^f^1- 

,    upon  the    shoulders  of 

^  Wjj-r 

.  -     knights  during  a  part  of 

the  middle  ages.    They 

were  the  prototypes  of 

Pallas  with  the  jEgis. 

the  modern  epaulets. 

AIR-GUN, 

•>.  80. 

ALCHEMIST,  p.  32. 


ALLECRET,  n.,  [Ger.  all  strength] 


Light  armor,  used  both  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  in  the 
sixteenth  centnry,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Swiss.  It 
consisted  of  a  breastplate 
and  gussets,  often  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  sometimes  below  the 
knees.        -» 


Grecian  Altar. 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS. 

MORSE,  p.  730. 


Morse  or  Walrus  (Ti  u  h.  <  la).-;  ,-..;..;(!.;.> 

TORTOISE,  p.  1161,  def.l. 


Common  or  Greek  Tortoise  (Testudo  Graca.) 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS-Continued. 


Hnwk's-bill  Turtle,  under  side. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  p.  46,  def.  1. 


In  perspective  drawings, 
a  deformed  or  distorted  por- 
trait or  figure,  which,  in 
point  of  view  is  con- 
fused or  unintelligible,  and 
in  another,  is  an  exact  and 
regular  representation;  or 
confused  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  reflected  from  a  plane 
or  curved  mirror,  appearing 
regular,  and  in  right  propor- 
tion. 


tipos,  a  man, 
nnd  cinyl,  a 
sphinx.]  In 
Egyptian 
ions 
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Sour  Sop  (Anona  muricata.) 


ANTENNAE,  p.  53. 


squamosa,  sweet 
sop,  grows  in  the 
West  Indian  isl- 
ands, and  yields 
an  edible  fruit  hav- 
ing a  thick,  sweet, 
luscious  pulp.  A, 
muricata,  sour 
sop,  is  another 
species  eulttvati  d 
both  in  the  West 
and  the  East  In- 
dies, which  produ- 
ces a  large  oval 
fruit  of  a  grconMi 
yellow  color,  con- 
taining a  sweet 
pulp,  mixed  with 
a  most  agreeable 
acid. 


They  rarely  exceed  two  in 
number,  though  in  some  in- 
sects of  the  apterous  kind, 
they  amount  to  four,  and  even 
six ;  the  variations  in  their 
structure  are  very  great,  they 
are  considered  as  the  organs 
of  touch  and  hearing.  The. 
figure  represents  the  fire-fly,  a  native  of  America, 
which  emits  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light. 


ANT-HILLS,  p.  52. 


Fire-fly,  a  a,  Antenn 


Termite  Ant-hills. 

In  tropical  climates,  the  nests  of  some  species  of 
the  white  ant  (Term ilex)  :in-  Mimetimos  elevated  to 
a  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like 
pyramids  or  towers,  occasionally  surmounted  by  a 
solid  roof,  which,  by  their  height  and  number,  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  like  a  small  village. 


(Aplysia  dcpila? 


The  sea-hare,  a  genus  of  mollusca,  of  the  order  of 
Tectibranchiata.  Some  of  the  species  have  the 
power  of  throwing  out  a  deep  purple  liquor,  with 
which  the  animal  colors  the  water  around  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  it  perceives  any  danger. 


APSIS,  p.  C3,  def.  1. 


The  point  at  the 
greatest  distance 
is  called  the  higher 
apsis,  and  at  the 
least  the  lower 
apsis.  The  line 
of  the  apsides  has 
a  slow  angular  mo- 
tion in  the  plane 
f  the  planet's  or- 


bit. 


In 


nexed  figure,  A  and  I!  are  apsides,  or  points  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun, 
the  orbit  of  such  planet  being  an  ellipse  with  the 
sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  as  at  S. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ABACUS,  p.  1,  def.  3. 


Abacus,  Grecian  Doric. 


^ 


Abacus,  Roman  Doric. 


ACANTnUS,  p.  8,  def.  2. 


ALETTE,  «.  [Ital.  aletta.} 


A,  Arch.    L,  B,  Pillars.    C,C,  Alettes. 
The  face  of  the  pier  of  an  arch,  extending  from  the 
arris  of  the  reveal ;  but  more  particularly,  that  por- 
tion betwixt  the  arris  of  the  reveal  and  the  pillar 
or  pilaster  which  is  used  to  decorate  the  arch. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 

ANNULET,  p.  51.  def.  1. 


A  small  mem- 
ber, whose  hor- 
izontal section 
is  circular. 


Portico  in  Antis.  ;  A, 

AECADE,  p.  65,  def. : 


Arcade,  Romsey  Church,  Hampshire,  Eng. 
In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  more  com- 
monly applied  as  an  ornamental  dressing  to  a  wall, 
as  in  the  figure. 

BALCONY,  p.  95. 


BALUSTRADE,  p.  96. 


BAND,  p.  96,  def.  2. 


Also  the  round  molding 
or  suit  of  moldings,  which 
encircles  the  middle  of  thn 
ft  in  the  early  English 
tyle.  The  term  is  also  used 
or  the  tablet  or  string 
ourse  round  a  tower,  or 
ther  part  of  a  building. 
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ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 
BASE,  p.  101,  def.  1. 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 


Tuscan  Base. 
BASTON,  or  BATOON,  p.  103. 


BILLET,  p.  122. 


Billet  molding. 
plur.    [L.  ox-skulls.]     Sculptured 


6kulls  adorned 
•with  wreaths  or 
other  orna- 
ments, which 
■were  employed 
to  decorate  the 
frieze  of  the  en- 
tablature, in  the 
Ionic  and  Co- 
rinthian orders 
of  architecture. 


BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE,  ( 


pervade  the  Byzantine  are  the  round-arch, 
dome,  the  circle,  and  the  cross.  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  are  of  endless  variety,  and  full  of  inven- 
tion. The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  are  prominent 
examples  of  Byzantine  architecture. 
CANTALIVER,  p.  1T0. 

Cantalivers 
serve  the  same 
end  as  modil- 
lions,but  while 
the  use  of  the 
latter  is  con- 
fined to  regular 
architecture, 
e   forme r 


In  classical 
arch,  the  dif- 
ferent orders 
have  their  re 
spective  capi 
tals,  but  ii 
Egyptian,  In 
dian,  Norman 
and  Gothic  a 
chi tecture 
they  are  end 
lessly  diversi 
fied. 


Gothic  Capital,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Eng. 
CATHERINE  WHEEL  WINDOW. 


Catherine  Wheel  Window,  St.  David's. 
In  arch.,  a  large  circular  ornament  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  Gothic  windows,  fitted  with  a  ro- 
sette, or  radiating  divisions.     [See  Rose  Window.] 

CHAPTEEL,  p.  192. 


Tlio  capitals  of  pillars  and 
pilasters,  which  support 
arches,    commonly      called 


Composite  Capital. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

COLUMN,  p.  226,  def.  t. 


In  arch.,  a 
pier  which  ap- 
pears to  con- 
sist of  several 
columns  clus- 
tered togeth- 
er; sometimes 
attached,  and 
sometimes  de- 
tached. 


Tuscan  Column. 
1.  Fillet.     2.  CymaRecta.    3.  Corona. 


.  Ovolo.     5.  Cnvetto. 
:  neck.     13.  Astragal. 


CHEVRON,  p.  197,  def.  2. 


Chevron  molding. 
Called  also  tho  Zigzag  and  Dancctte. 


Columns  aro  chiefly  used  in  the  construction  or 
adornments  of  buildings.  They  are  also  used,  how- 
ever, singly  for  various  purposes. 


CONSOLE,  p.  254. 


It  is  frequent- 
ly used  merely 
as  an  ornament; 
as  on  the  key- 
stone of  au  arch. 


Cornico  supported  by  Consoles,  A  A. 
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ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

COEBEL,  p.  266. 

In  arch.,  a  piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron,  projecting 
from  the  vertical  face  of  a 
wall,  to  support  some  su- 
perincumbent object.  Cor- 
bels are  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  and  are  ornamented 
in  many  ways. 


Corbel,  Stonechurch,  Kent,  Eng. 
CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL,  p.  267. 


COENICF.  p.  267.  dcf.  1. 


Gothic  Cornice. 
CORONA,  p.  263,  def.  1. 


CEOCKET,  p.  285. 


In  its  usual  form,  the  crocket  is  a  foliated  band, 
covering  the  angle  of  the  member  to  which  it  is 
applied,  swelling  out  at  regular  intervals  into  tufts 
of  leaves  with  considerable  projection;  to  these 
tufts  the  term  crocket  is  commonly  restricted. 
Sometimes  in  place  of  leaves,  crockets  assume  the 
forms  of  animals. 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 
CUPOLA,  p.  292. 

The  Italian 
word  signifies 
n  hemispheri- 
cal roof  which 
covers  a  cir- 
cular building 
like  the  Pan- 
t  h  e  o  n  at 
Rome,  or  the 
temple  of  Ves- 
ta at  Tivoli. 
The  greater 
part  of  mod- 
ern cupolas 
are  semi-el- 
liptical, cut 
through  their 
shortest  dia- 
meter, and 
constructed  of 
timber ;  but 
the  ancient 
cupolas  were 
nearly  hemi- 
spherical, and  constructed  of  stone.  The  finest 
modern  cupolas  are,  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome ; 
the  one  on  the  Bank  of  England  and  those  of  St. 
PauJ's,  London ;  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris;  Santa  Maria  at 
;  and  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 
CUSHION-CAPITAL,  n.  In  arch.,  a  capital  so 
sculptured  as  to  appear 
like  a  cushion  pressed 
upon,  very  common  in 
Indian  buildings ;    also 


Cupola,  Radclyffo  Library,  Oxford,  Eng. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

FESTOON,  p.  448. 


The  festoon 
in  architec- 
ture issome- 
times  com- 
posed of  an 
imitation  of 
drapery,sim- 
'__  ilarly  dis- 
posed,    and 

frequently  of  an  assemblage  of  musical  instruments, 
implements  of  war  or  of  the  chase,  and  the  like, 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  it 
ornaments  is  appropriated. 
FINIAL,  p.  454. 


The  knot  or  bunch 
of  foliage,  or  flower, 
that  forms  the  upper 
extremities  of  pinna- 
cles in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  sometimes, 
the  pinnacle  itself. 


FOILS. 

The  small 
in    the   tracery    of 
Gothic      windows, 
panels,  &c,   which 
are  said  to  be  tre- 
foiled,  quatrefoiled, 
cmquefoiled,  multifoiled,  <fee.,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  arcs,  which  they  contain. 
GABLE,  p,  490. 
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ABCHITECTUEE-Continued. 

HELIX,  p.  545. 


Helices. 

HIP-ROOF,  p.  C53. 


In  every  perfect 
capital  there  are  six- 
teen helices,  two  at 
each  angle,  and  two 
meeting  under  the 
middle  of  each  face  of 
the  abacus. 


INVERTED  ARCH,  or  INVERT. 


An  arch  with  its  intrados  below  the  axis  or  spring- 
ing line,  and  of  which  therefore  the  lowest  stone  is 
the  key-stone.  Inverted  arches  are  used  in  foun- 
dations to  connect  particular  points,  and  distribute 
their  weight  or  pressure  over  a  greater  extent  of 
surface,  as  in  piers  and  the  like. 
IONIC  CAPITAL,  p.  624. 


LATTICE-WINDOW,  p.  650. 


Lattice- Window,  Cairo. 
M  ROOE. 


A  window  made 
of  laths  or  strips 
of  iron  which  cross 
one   another    like 

\  net-work,  so  as  to 
leave  open  inter- 
stices.   It  is   only 

||,  used  when  air  ra- 
ther than  light  is 
to  be  admitted. 


ABCHITECTTJEE— Continued. 

METOPE,  p.  711. 


A  roof  formed 
with  an  upper 
and  under  set 
of  rafters  on 
each  side,  the 
under  set  less, 
and  the  upper 


i":  clined  to  the 
T>e-beam.  b  Collar-beam.  cccc  Rafters,  horizon.  It  is 
called  a  mansard  roof  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 
Francois  Mansard,  and  it  is  also  called  a  curb  roof, 
from  Fr.  courber,  to  bend,  descriptive  of  the  double 
inclination  of  its  sides. 


MINARET,  p.  715, 


MODILLION,  p.  723 


MULLION,  p.  736. 


A  vertical  division  be- 
tween the  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  &c,  in 
Gothic  architecture.  Mul- 
lions  are  rarely  found  ear- 
lier than  the  early  English 
style.  Their  moldings  are 
very  various.  Sometimes 
the  styles  in  wainscoating 
are  called  mullions. 


a  a  Mullions.    b  b  Transom. 
PEDIMENT,  p.  803. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

ORIEL,  p.  778. 


A  large  bay  or 
recessed  -window 
in  a  hall,  chapel,  or 
other  apartment. 
It  usually  projects 
from  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall,  either 
in  a  semi-octago- 
nal or  semi-square 
plan,  and  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  and 
sizes.  When  not 
ontheground-floor 
it  is  supported  on 
brackets  orcobrels. 


Oriel  Window,  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Eng. 

PENDANT  POST,  n. 

PENDANT,  p.  810, 
def.  2. 


t,  Crosby  Hall,  London. 


placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower  end  sup- 
ported on  a  corbel  or  capital,  and  its  upper  support- 
ing the  tie-beam  or  hammer-beam. — 2.  The  support 
of  an  arch  across  the  angles  of  a  square. 
PENT-ROOF,  p.  812. 

A  roof  formed  like  an  inclined 
plane,  the  slope  being  all  on  one 
side ;  called  also  a  shed-roof. 
PINNACLeTp.  828,  def.  1. 


Early  English  Pinnacle,  Perpendicular  Pinnacle, 

Beverley  Minster.  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 

There  exists  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  pinnacle  comprehended  the  whole  or- 
nament, as  above  described,  or  only  its  crowning 
spire ;  the  proper  name  for  the  whole  being  sup- 
posed to  be  finial. 
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ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

PILASTER,  p.  S26. 


A  debased  pillar ;  a  square 
pillar  projecting  from  a  pier, 
or  from  a  wall,  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  its  breadth.  Pilas- 
ters originated  in  the  Gre- 
cian antte.  In  Roman  archi- 
tecture they  were  sometimes 
tapered  like  columns,  and 
finished  with  capitals  mod- 
eled after  the  order  with 
which  they  were  used. 


In  arch.,  the  suspending  posts  in  the  framed  prin- 
cipal of  a  roof,  or  in  a'trussed  partition,  or  other 
truss  where  there  are  two.  When  there  is  only  one 
post  it  is  called  a  king-post  or  crown-post. 

QUIRK-MOLDINGS,  p.  902. 


Quirked  Ogee. 

ROOF,  p.  9C3,  def.  1 


ARCHHECTURE-Continued, 


n-post  Roof. 

,  Struts  or  braces,  d  d,  Pur- 
lins, e,  Straining  beam,  p  v,  Common  rafters.  G  G,  Wall 
plates.    H,  Ridge  piece. 

The  mode  of  framing  here  exhibited  is  termed  a 
truss.  Sometimes,  when  the  width  of  the  building 
is  not  great,  common  rafters  are  used  alone  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  They  are  in  that  ease  joined  together 
in  pairs,  nailed  where  they  meet  at  top,  and  con- 
nected with  a  tie  at  the  bottom. 

ROSE-WINDOW,  p.  964. 


Rose- Window,  west  front,  Lincoln  Cathedral, Eng. 

It  is  called  also  Catherine  Wheel  and  Mary-gold 
Window. 

SPANDREL,  p.  1058. 


'e  k,  Backs  or  principal  rafters, 
plates,    u,  Ridge  piece. 


Stalls,  Higham  Ferrers  Church,  Northamptonshire,  Eng. 

STRAIGHT  ARCH. 

In  arch.,  the  arch  over  an 
aperture  in  which  the  intrados 
is  straight,  or  an  arch  consist- 
ing of"  straight  lines  and  a 
pointed  top,  comprising  two 
sidesofan  equilateral  triangle. 
Its  form  may  be  considered  as 
intermediate  between  that  of 
circular  and  of  the  Gothic  arch. 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 
TERMINUS,  p.  1139. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Antique  Terminal  Bust.        Terminal  Statue  of  Pan  in  tho 
British  Museum. 
In  arch,  and  sculp.,  a  terminus,  or  term,  is  a  pillar 
statue ;    that  is,  either  a  half  statue,  or  bust,  not 
placed  upon,  but  incorporated  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
immediately   springing  out  of,  the  square  pillar, 
which  serves  as  its  pedestal. 
TREFOIL,  p.  1172,  def.  2. 


TUSCAN  CAPITAL. 


> 


l        Tuscan    order, 

I    one  of  the  five  or- 

J      ders  of  architecture, 


according  to  Vitru- 
vius  and  Palladio. 
It  admits  of  no  or- 
naments, and  the 
columns  are  never 
fluted. 


VOLUTE,  p.  1242,  def.  1. 


Volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 


ARTOCARPUS, 


The  bread-fruit,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order 
Urticacese ;  sub- 
order Artocarpe®. 
Many  species  are 
known,  some  of 
which  yield  valu- 
able timber,  in  the 
forests  of  Bengal 
and  Malabar  ;  but 
the  most  impor- 
tant species  are 
the  A.  incisa,  or 
true  bread-fruit, 
and  A.  integrifo- 
lia,  or  jack-fruit. 


Jack-fruit,  (Artocarpus  integrifolia.) 
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ARGONAUTA,  p.  67. 


A  genus  of  shells 
of  the  class  Cepha- 
lopoda. The  shell 
consists  of  one  spiral 
involuted  valve. 
The  Argo,  with  a 
subdentated  carina, 
is  the  famous  nauti- 
lus, which,  when  it 
sails,  extends  two  of 
its  arms,  spreading 
a  membrane,  which 
serves  for  a  sail,  and 
six  other  arms  are 
thrown  out,  for  row- 
ing or  steering. 


Argonauta  Argo. 
AUGEES,  p.  85,  def.  1. 


B. 


BAGPIPE,  p.  93,  def.  1. 


BALANCE,  p.  94,  def.  1. 


beam,  called  the  centers  of  suspension. 


A  musical  wind  in- 
strument, used  chiefly 
in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. It  consists  of  a 
leathern  bag,  which 
receives  the  air  by  a 
tube,  which  is  stopped 
by  a  valve ;  and  pipes, 
into  which  the  air  is 
pressed  by  the  per- 
former. The  bass-pipe 
is  called  the  drone, 
and  the  tenor  or  treble 
is  called  the  chanter. 
The  pipes  have  eight 
holes  like  those  of  a 
flute,  which  the  per- 
former stops  and  opens 
at  pleasure. 


The  annexed  figure 
represents  the  com- 
mon balance.  A  B  is 
the  beam  which  rests 
in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  is  capable  of 
turning  on  the  centre 
of  motion  C.  E>  and 
E  are  the  scales  which 
are  suspended  from 
the  points  A  and  B, 
the  extremities  of  the 


The  Jtoman  bal- 
ance, our  steel-yard, 
consists  of  a  lever,  or 
beam,  movable  on  a 
centre,  and  suspend- 
ed near  one  of  its 
extremities. 


BALLISTA,  p.  95. 


BAROMETZ,  p.  100. 


Somewhat  resembling  our  cross-bows,  but  much 
larger  and  stronger. 

BALLOON,  d.  95.  def.  6. 


BATTEEING-KAM,  p.  104. 


BATTLE-AX,  p.  104. 


Norman  Warrior  with  Battle-Ax. 
BATTLEMENT,  p.  105. 


A  notched  or  indented  parapet,  sometimes  paneled 
or  pierced  or  divided  into  openings  called  embra- 
sures. Battlements  were  originally  military,  but 
were  afterwards  used  freely  in  ecclesiastical  work 
both  on  parapets,  and  as  an  ornament  on  the  tran- 
soms of  windows,  &c. 

BEAVEE,  BEVOE,  BEVEK,  p.  108,  def.  3. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  a. 
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ACCIPITEK,  p.  9,  def.  2. 


ADJUTANT,  p.  19,  last  def. 


The  Ciconia  argala  of 
Temminek.  A  singular 
bird,  easily  tamed,  and 
hardy,  though  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  voracious  carnivo- 
birds  known,  and  so 
fond  of  swallowing  bones, 
that  it  has  been  called 
the  bone-eater,  or  bone- 
taker. 


Aliped,  Long-eared  Bat. 
ANSEES,  p.  51,  def.  1. 


In  Linnn?ns'  system, 
Z  the  third  order  of  Aves 
or  fowls,  whose  charac- 
teristics are  a  smooth 
bill;  broadest  at  the 
point,  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  fur- 
nished with  teeth.  The 
tongue  is  fleshy,  and 
the  toes  are  webbed 
or  palmated.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  web- 
"W:it,>  looted     water     fowls, 

Au,"'.')     '  wllQ    leS3     and    feet 
adapted  to  swimming. 


i  its 


It 

long  beak 
sometimes 
in  walking, 
almost  as  if 
itwasathird 
leg.  None  of 
the  species 
are  much 
larger  than 
a  good-sized 
fowl.  It  is 
a  genus  of 
birds  that  in 
a  few  years 
will  be  ex- 
tinct. 


Apteryx  (Apluryx  mantelli). 


BIRDS— Continued. 

BAECENICEPS,  n. 


\    Balceniceps  Rex. 

A  gigantic  grallatorial  bird,  about  three  feet  and 
a-half  in  height,  with  a  large  beak,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  boat-bill.  It  has  been  lately  found  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Its  large  flat  bill  must  be 
useful  to  it  in  capturing  and  crushing  the  lizards 
and  other  reptiles  on  which  it  feeds. 


BAEBET,  p.  09,  def.  2. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

BEUSII-TUEKET,  n.    The  name  given  by  the  colo- 
nists   to  a    large 
;'::-3.  gregarious     raso- 

rial  bird  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Talle- 
galla  Latlntmi. 
This  curious  bird 
was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  vul- 
ture. It  collects 
great  quantities 
of  sticks  and 
leaves,  with 
which  it  raises 
mounds.in  which 
the  female  depos- 
its her  eggs. 


(Pogonias  hirsutus). 


Are  distinguished  by  their  large  conical  beak,  which 
appears  swollen,  or,  as  it  were,  puffed  out  at  the 
sides  of  its  base,  and  by  being  bearded  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards ;  whence  the 
name. 


BAT,  p.  103. 


The  great  bus- 
tard {Otis  tarda) 
is  an  European 
species;  O.nigri- 
ceps  is  an  Asiatic 
species ;  and  G. 
cmrulescens,  an 
African  species. 


Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda). 

CASSOWARY,  p.  179. 


Greater  Horseshoe  Bat  (Rkinolupkus  Fenutrjequinum). 
BITTEEN,  p.  125. 


Crested  Cassowary. 

COCKATOO,  p.  219. 


Distinguished 
from  all  others, 
and  from  one  an- 
other, by  their 
crests,  which  are 
composed  of  a  tuft 
of  elegant  feathers, 
and  which  the  bird 
can  raise  and  de- 
press at  pleasure. 


lor-crested  Cockatoo. 
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CHAFFINCH,  p.  1S9. 


The  malo  is 
distinguished  by 
Lis  brilliant  plu- 
mage. 


Its  nest  is  composed 
entirely  of  a  mass  of 
sea-weed,  frequently 
heaped  up  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  in 
which  are  deposited 
from  three  to  five 
eggs,  of  a  pale  bluish- 
white,  with  a  rough 
surface. 


Green  Cormorant  (Pbnli 
COEN-CEAKE,  p.  2G7. 


BIRDS— Continued. 


It  has  along  bill 
its  color  is  diversi 
fled  with  ash  and 
black;  and  the 
gest  species  spread 
than  three 
feet  of  wings, 
frequents  the  sea- 
shore in  winter,  and 
in  summer  retires 
to  the  mountains. 


It  has  received 
the  name,  dipper, 
its  usual  ac- 
tion of  bending 
down  the  head, 
and  flirting  up 
the  tail  at  the 
same  time  when 
sitting. 


Crested  Curassow  (Crai  alector). 
A  bird  as  large  as  a  hen-turkey,  and  of  a  deep  shin- 
ing black  color.  It  has  a  round  hard  yellow  knob 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  between  the  nos- 
trils, and  on  the  head  a  crest  of  Ions  black  feathers 
projecting  forward  at  the  point.  The  crested  cu- 
rassow is  the  Grata  alector,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 


DIVEE,  p.  356,  def.  3. 


Red-throated  Di 
DUNLIN,  p.  8T3. 


Dipper  (Cinelua  aquaticus). 


Dunlin  (Tringa 

EAGLE,  p.  375,  def.  1. 

The  eagle  is  one 
of  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  has  a 
keen  sight,  and 
preys  on  small  ani- 
mals, fish,  &c.  He 
lives  to  a  great  age; 
and  it  is  said  that 
one  died  at  Vienna 
after  a  confinement 
of  a  hundred  and 
four  years.  On  ac- 
count of  the  eleva- 
tion and  rapidity  of 
his  flight,  and 
great  strength,  he 
.,  is  called  the  king  of 

Golden  Eagle.  figure  of  an  eagle 

■was  made  the  stan 
dard  of  the  Eomans,  and  a  spread  eagle  is  a  princi 
pal  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
rica.  Hence  also,  in  heraldry,  itisono  of  the  most 
noble  bearings  in  armory. 
EIDEE-DUCK,  p.  8S2. 

'It  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  com- 
mon  duck,  and  fre- 
quents solitary 
rocky  shores  and 
islands.  In  Green- 
land and  Iceland 
these  birds  occur 
in  great  numbers. 
The  down  of  the 
eider-duck  is  much 
valued,  from 
superior  warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity. 


Eider-duck  (Anas  moll' 


BIRDS— Continued. 


EMU.p 


It  is  said  that  this 
is,  by  sportsmen, 

ven  to  the  female 
alone ;  for  the  male  is 
smaller,  weaker,  and 
less  courageous,  and  is 
therefore  called  tirce- 
let  or  tarsal. 


Falcon  (F.  peregrinus). 

FALLOW-FINCH,  p.  436. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  those  birds  which 
seek  to  pass  the  season  of 
reproduction  far  to  the 
north  of  their  winter  quar- 
ters. In  summer  it  is  found 
all  over  Britain.  The  male 
sings  prettily,  though  not 
loudly.   Food  mostly  worms 

and  insects.     Length  of  the  adult  bird,  six  and  a 

half  inches. 


FEATEKCULA,  n. 


Common  Puffin  (Fratercula  arctica). 
The  Puffin ;  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds  belonging 
to  Cuvier's  division  of  Brachypteres,  or  short- 
winged  birds;  and  generally,  though  improperly, 
included  in  the  genus  Ale'a,  the  penguin.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  colder  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere;  they  are  bad  walkers,  but  skim  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  with  considerable  swiftness. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


FKIGATE-BIRD,  p.  482. 


Frigate-bird  (Tacbypetes  aquila). 
They  are  eminently  raptorial,  the  hill  is  long, 
rohust,  and  strong.  Their  immense  extent  of  wing 
and  dashing  habits,  hare  obtained  for  them  the 
name  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  of  war  The  best 
known  species  is  the  T.  aquila,  very  common  in  the 
intertropical  American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic 
and  .Pacific  oceans,  but  always  within  reach  of  land. 

GALLINULE,  p.  492. 


Purple  Gallinuie  (Fullica  porphyrio). 

GANNET,  p.  493. 


Ganne 1  (Pelecanus  bassanus). 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT,  n.  {Phasianus  pictus.] 

This  bird  is 
a  native  of 
China  and  is 
esteemed  the 
most  beautiful 
of  its  genus, 
from  the  rich- 
and  mul- 
tiplicity of  the 
tints  of  its  plu- 
fhich 
contrast  ad- 
mirably with 
each  other. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

GOLDFINCH,  p.  511. 


The    grebes   are 

the   inhabitants    of 

the    smaller     lakes 

;  the  bill 

or  less  con- 

the  feet   with 


RedGi 

GUILLEMOT,  p.  525. 


The  guillemots  are 
thick  and  clumsy 
birds,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  a  link  between 
those  birds  which  may 
said  to  be  equally 
fitted  for  the  air  and 
the  water,  and  those 
others  in  which  the 
aquatio  habit  predom- 
inates. 


They  are  ex- 
ceedingly nume- 
rous, much  on 
the  wing,  and 
particularly 
noisy.  They  are 
found  on  the 
shores  of  all  lati- 
tudes. 


Goshawk  attired. 


Lesser  Bhick-bii'':.  d  (.;u!l. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

GUINEA-HEN,  p.  525.  HANGNEST,  p.  553. 


HARPY-EAGLE,  n. 


Hangnest  (Baltimore  Oriole). 
The  Harpyia  destructor  of 
Linn.,  or  Tlira- 
scetus  harpyia 
of  modern  zool- 
ogists, an  acci- 
pitrine  bird  of 
Mexico  and 
South  America, 
celebrated  for 
the  enormous 
development  of 
its  legs  and 
beak,  and  for 
the  strength  and 
power  itevinces 
in  mastering  its 
prey. 


Their  most  re- 
markable character 
is  the  bill,  which  is 
not  only  of  very 
large  size  in  itself, 
but  is  studded  with 
excrescences,which 
sometimes  equal  in 
size  the  bill  itself, 
and  which  are  al- 
ways of  considera- 
ble extent  above. 
They  are  about  the 
ofaturkey.but 
have  a  much  slen- 
derer body.  The 
color  is  black,  with 
thetail  white,  cross- 
ed by  a  black  bar. 
They  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  &c. 


These  beautiful  birds, 
•which  may  be  termed 
the  gems  of  animated 
nature,  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  almost 
exclusively  tropical. 


Humming-bird  (Ornismaya  ornata). 
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This  is  found 
throughout  Africa. 
It  was  reared  in 
the  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  -with 
a  degree  of  respect 
bordering  on  ado- 
ration. Ibis  ru- 
bra, another  spe- 
cies, is  found  in 
all  the  hot  parts  of 
America. 


Chattering  Fly-catcher  (Ictoria  viridis). 
A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Merulida5. 
/.  viridis,  chattering  fly-catcher,  abounds  in  most 
parts  of  North  America  during  the  summer- 
months.  It  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking  almost 
any  noise  that  it  hears,  which  it  will  repeat  during 
the  whole  night  if  the  weather  be  fine. 

JACANA.  A  genus  of  grallatores  or  wading  birds, 
having  long  toes,  the 
nails  of  which  are 
very  long  and  point- 
ed, from  which  pecu- 
liarity they  have  re- 
ceived their  vulgar 
name  of  Surgeons. 
They  are  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  birds, 
inhabiting  marshes 
in  hot  climates. 


Long-tailed  Jacana  (Parra  sinensis). 


tiful  of  the  fal- 
con tribe,  ap- 
proaching in 
6ize  nearly  to 
that  of  the  os- 
prey.  It  is  a 
native  of  the 
cold  and  dreary 
regions  of  the 
North.  Next  to 
the  eagle  it  is 


the 


foi 


midable,  active, 
and  intrepid  of 
a  1 1  rapaci 
birds,  and  the 
most  esteemed 
for  falconry. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

JACKDAW,  p.  628. 


The  jackdaws  fre- 

5   quent    church-stee- 

-,,'    pies,  deserted  chim- 

£#*V   neys,    old    towers, 

and  ruins,  in  flocks, 

where    they   build 

their     nests.      The 

daw  may  be  readily 

tamed,  and    taught 

to    imitate    the 

sounds  of  words. 


They  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  warm 
climates,  there 
being  only  one 
species  in  Europe. 


Measuring  upward 
of  four  feet  from  beak 
to  tail,  and  nine  or  ten 
in  the  expanse  of  its 
wings. 


Lammergeir  or  Bearded  Vulture. 

LESTEIS.     A   genus   of  palmipede   birds,   distin- 
guished   from     the 
true   gulls    by  their 
membraneous      nos- 
trils being  larger,  and 
opening    nearer    to 
the  point  and  edge 
of  the  beak  ;  the  tail 
is  also  pointed.   The 
L.  purasiticusAs  the 
arctic  gull,  and  the 
L.    calaractes,    the 
Head  of  Skua  gull  (Lestris  calaractes).    Skua  gull ;  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the 
gull  kind.   They  both  force  gulls  and  other  sea-birds 
to  give  up  their  prey ;    hence  their  name,  lestris 
meaning  a  robber. 


Jer-falcon  (Falco  gyrlalco). 


Swindern's  Love-hird  (Psittncula  swinderiana). 
Psittacula,  a  group  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Psitta- 
cidse.  They  are  a  beautiful  group,  consisting  of 
very  diminutive  species  ;  they  are  found  in  both 
continents,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  no  furcula. 
and  receive  their  name  from  the  great  attachment 
shown  to  each  other  by  tho  male  and  female  birds. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

LONGIEOSTEES,  p.  6T5. 


LOEY,  p.  677. 


Purple-capped  Lory  (Lorius  dum^i'lluO. 

MAGPIE,  p.  6S5. 


MEGAPODIUS. 


Magpie  (Pica  cimdatn). 


The  magpies  continue  in  pairs  throughout  the  year, 
and  prey  on  a  variety  of  food,  chiefly  animal. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  crafty  instincts,  their 
power  of  imitating  words,  and  their  propensity  to 
purloin  and  secrete  glittering  articles. 


genus  of  rasorial   birds,  with 
„.«,.->  large     feet. 

->3^-  The  junglc- 
'  or  M. 
tumulus  o  f 
Gould,  is  a 
large  bird  of 
Australia,  of 
singular  hab- 
its, so  called 
from  erecting 
considerable 
mounds,  in- 
stead of  nests, 
for  incuba- 
tion. 


Red-breasted  Merganser  (Mergus  serrator). 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


BIRDS— Continued. 

MELIPHAGA.    The  honey-eaters,  a  genus  of  tenui- 
Tostral    birds, 


Honey-eater  (Melipbag/i  carunculata). 

MENUBA,  or  MJENTJRA.  A  singular  genus  of 
birds  inhahiting 
New  South  Wales, 
and  belonging  to 
the  family  Mcga- 
podina?,  or  Great- 
foots,  Swainson. 
The  only  species 
known  istheLyre- 
tail,  31.  supcrbn 
lyra,  or  paradi- 
nea.  Its  size  is  a 
little  less  than 
that  of  a  common 
pheasant.  The 
tail  of  the  male 
is  remarkable  for 
the  three  sorts  of 
feathers  that  com- 
pose it,  and  not- 
v  iihstamling  the 
somber  hues  of 
this  bird,  the  mag 
nifieence  and  pe 
eiiliar  structure  of 
the  tail,  which 
imitates  the  form 
of  an  ancient  Gre- 
cian lyre,  give  it  a  superb  appearance. 

MOCKING-BIBD,  p.  722. 

It  is  much  sought 
r  on  account  of  its 
rful  faculty  of 
imitating  the  tone  of 
every  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  from  the 
twitter  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird to  the 
scream  of  the  eagle. 


Menura  superoa  lyra. 


Numidian  Cn 


'  (  \nl!ip,|,ni(l(!3  virfro). 

A  grallatorial  bird,  of  the  genus  Anthropoides,  the 
A.  virgo.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  symme- 
try of  its  form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment. 
It  is  also  termed  the  demoiselle. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
MOOECOCK,  p.  728. 


A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds,  allied  to  Porphyrio, 
originally  described  from  some  fossil  bones  brought 
from  New  Zealand.  Subsequently,  however,  a 
species  of  the  bird  was  obtained,  and  the  skin  was 
sent  to  London. 


NUT-HATCH,  p.  7fin. 


It  is  a  scan 
sorial  bird,  of 
shy  and  solita- 
ry habits,  frc- 
quentingwoods 
and  feeding  on 
insects  chiefly. 
It  also  eats  the 
nel  of  the 
hazel-nut, 
breaking  the 
shell  with  great 
dexterity.  The 
female  lays  her 
eggs  in  holes  of 
trees,  and  his- 
ses like  a  snake 
when  dis- 
turbed. 

Tho  female  lays 
from  ten  to  twelve 
eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
although  she  does  not 
incubate  them  contin- 
ually, no  bird  has  a 
stronger  affection  for 
itsoffspring,  or  watches 
its  nest  with  greater  as- 
siduity, always  brood- 
ing over  her  eggs  at 
night,  and  only  leaving 
them  during  the  hot- 
test parts  of  tho  day. 


BIRDS— Continued. 


Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  galbula). 

These  birds  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  southern  and  east- 
ern Europe.  They  live  in  pairs  in  woods  and 
thickets,  congregating,  however,  for  autumnal  mi- 
gration. Their  nests  are  very  artificially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  high  trees.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  males  is 
yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the  greater 
number  of  species  known. 

OETYX.  [Gr.  oprvf,  a  quail.] 


Californian  Quail  (Ortyx  Californica). 

A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  partridges  and  quails  of  America,  but 
differing  from  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  in 
some  striking  features.  They  have  a  shorter  and 
stouter  beak,  more  convex  above,  and  some  have 
remarkable  recurved  tup-knots. 


These  birds  are  found  in  every  country,  but  their 
head-quarters  may  be  said  to  'be  in  northerly  and 
cold  climates.  They  feed,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
small  mammalia,  little  birds,  and  insects.  The  head 
is  large,  the  eyes  very  large,  directed  to  the  front, 
and  covered  by  a  circular  concha  or  shell  of  feathers. 
The  irides  expand  to  a  great  size  during  the  night, 
which  enables  the  owl  to  see  better  during  the 
night  than  diurnal  birds.  During  the  day  the 
irides  are  contracted  to  a  very  small  size.  The 
voice  of  the  owl  is  harsh  and  screeching.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  barn  owl  (Strixjlammea), 
which  frequents  barns,  towers,  churches,  old  ruins, 
etc.  Other  species  are,  the  horned  owl,  long-eared 
and  short-eared  owls,  scops-eared  owl,  snowy  owl, 
tawny  owl,  and  little  owl. 
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Blue  Petrel  (Pachyptila  ccerulea). 

PALAMEDEA.  A  Linnsean  genjis  of  birds,  placed 
by  M.  vigors 
among  the  gralla- 
tores.  The  P. 
cornuta,  or  horn- 
South  American 
bird  larger  than 
a  common  goose, 
having  a  long 
spear-shap  ed 
horn  projecting 
from  the  fore- 
head. It  lives  in 
marshy  or  inun- 
dated places, 
which   it    makes 


ind 


Homed  Screamer  (Palamodea  cornuta). 
PALMIPED,  p.  793. 


its  wild  and  loud 
cry. 


The  goose  and 
duck  are  fami- 
liar examples. 


These  fowls  are  found 
almost  every  where  in 
tropical  climates.  They 
breed  in  hollow  trees, 
and  subsist  on  fruits 
and  seeds.  They  are 
also  remarkable  for  the 
faculty  of  making  in- 
distinct articulations  of 
words  in  imitation  of 
human  voice. 


Red-legged  Partridge  (P.  rufus). 


BIRDS— Continued. 

PELICAN,  p.  809,  def.  1. 

The  pelican   has  a 
peculiar     tenderness 
for    its     young,    and 
feeds  them  with  fish 
that  have  been  mace- 
rated for  some   time 
in  her  pouch;  hence 
has  arisen   the  fabu- 
lous story  of  this  bird 
feeding  her  young  by 
drawing  blood  from 
the     parent     breast. 
g^0^^J^^^^^    ~~  Pelicans  are  to  a  cer- 
=Jffllirr~^~-~ ^^P        tain     extent     grega- 
^"^^sfeiSr-^  rious,   very    fond    of 

fish,  which  they  cap- 
ture with  great 
adroitness,  generally 
in  shallow  inlets.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  though  not  numerous. 


Crested  Pelican  (Pelicanus  cvispus). 


Crested  Giian  (renelope  cristata). 
A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  inhabiting  the  New 
World.  P.  cristata  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  resembles  the  ourassows 
both  in  appearance  and  manners.  They  are  called 
ffiians,  and  from  being  variable  in  plumage,  tho 
species  are  difficult  to  define. 

PENGUIN,  p.  810,  def.  1. 

Penguins  seldom  go 
on  shore  except  in 
the  season  of  breed- 
when  they  bur- 
row like  rabbits.  On 
land  they  stand  erect ; 
they  are  tame,  and 
may  be  driven  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  •  In 
water  they  swim  with 
rapidity,  being  assist- 
ed by  their  wings. 


Silver  Pheasant. 


BIRDS— Continued. 


PETREL,  p.  820. 


Stormy  Petrel. 

Well  known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  Mother  Ca- 
rey's chickens.  Their  name,  Petrel,  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Italian  word  Petrello,  or  Little  Peter; 
from  their  appearing  to  walk  on  the  water,  and  oc- 
sionally  sinking  into  it,  in  their  eager  quest  of  prey. 
They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  on  the 
ocean  at  great  distances  from  land,  generally  at 
twilight  or  in  stormy  weather.  They  fly  rapidly, 
and  generally  close  to  the  water.  The  appearance 
of  these  birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage  a 
storm.  There  are  four  species,  very  closely  allied 
to  each  other. 


PICTJS.    The  woodpecker; 


% 


extensive  and  well- 
defined  genus  of 
zygodactyly      or 


over  most  parts 
of  the  globe. 
They  are  charac- 
terized by  their 
long,  straight,  an- 
gular  bea"k,    the 

/       %Jmj    <<  't  compressed    into 

*f?  ^WSmtif'  ft>        a  wenge,  and  fit- 

^/  ISBmn,/.  <W       ted  for   splitting 

the  bark  of  trees; 
by  their  slender 
tongue  armed 
near  the  tip  with 
spines  that  curve 
backwards,  and 
by  their  tail  com- 
""'"'"'"'■  posed      of      ten 

quills,  with  stiff 
and  elastic  6tems,  which  acts  as  a  prop  in  support- 
ing them  while  climbing. 

PIGEON,  p.  826. 


Passengrtr  r;;-  ■<  ii  (0..!imil>:i  miirrato'.'U). 

They  may  be   considered  as  among  the   greatest 

consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  all 

exclusively,  or  nearly   so,  vegetable  feeders,  and 
very  voracious. 


PICTOEIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


BIRDS— Continued. 


They  inhab- 
it all  parts  of 
the  world,  tra- 
versing tem- 
perate c  1  i- 
in  the 
spring  andau- 
turan.  They 
are  gregari- 
ous, and  are 
generally 
seen  in  mead- 
ows, on  the 
banks  of  riv- 
ers, or  on  the 
sea  shore. 


Poe-bird  (Prosthemadera  ciijcinnata). 
The  Prosthemadera  cincinnata,  a  New  Zealand 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  honey-eaters. 
It  is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands,  on  account  of  its  glossy  plumage,  which 
contributes  to  the  ornaments  of  the  feathered  man- 
tles worn  by  their  chiefs. 

TO-WTEK,  or  POUTER 


A  variety  of  the 
common  domes- 
tic pigeon,  with 
an  inflated  breast. 


PEESSIEOSTEES,  p.  SG4. 


A  tribe  of  wading 
birds  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement,  the 
second  family  of  the 
Grallse,  including 
those  which  have  a 
flattened  or  com- 
pressed beak,  as  the 
bustard,  plover,  and 


BIRDS— Continued. 

PEOMEEOPS.  A  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  many 
of  which  are  re- 
markable for 
the  beauty  of 
their  plumage 
and  its  singular 
arrangement. 
They  have  a 
longish  bill,  an 
extensible 
tongue,  and  feed 
upon  insects, 
soft  fruits,  and 
the  saccharine 
juices  of  plants. 
One  species  (P. 
stiperba)  is  a 
native  of  New 
Guinea. 


Promeropa  euperba. 


PSITTACID^E. 


PBittacida?.  1.  Head  ami  foot  of  Anicnnga.  2.  Do.  of  blue-bellied 
Lorikeet.  3.  Do.  of  Goliath  Aratoo.  4.  Head  of  ash-colored 
Gray  Parrot. 

The  parrot  tribe,  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  of 
which  the  genus  Psittacus  (parrots)  is  the  type. 
Besides  the  true  parrots  it  contains  the  maccaws, 
parrakeets,  cockatoos,  lories,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies. These  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beauti- 
ful colors,  their  powerful  bill,  their  fleshy  tongue, 
and  their  power  of  imitating  tho  human  voice. 

PTAEMIGAN,  p.  SSG. 


Ptarmigrtn  (Totruo  lagopus). 

PUFFIN,  p.  SST,  def.  1. 


Puffin  (Manx  Shearwater). 

These  birds  breed  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  neighboring 
islands,  whose  inhabitants  salt  them  for  their  win- 
ter provision. 


QUAIL,  p.  896. 


BIRDS-Continued. 


Common  Quail  (CoturnU  vulgaris). 
EAIL,  p.  905. 


Water  Rail  (Rallus  aquaticus). 


EAMPIIASTOS.  [Gr.  pa^os,  a  beak.]  The  Tou- 
cans, a  genus  of  scan- 
sorial birds,  and  type 
of  the  family  Eam- 
phastid.-e.  They 
are  distinguished  by 
their  enormousbeak, 
in  some  species 
nearly  as  thick  and 
as  long  as  the  whole 
body.  The  birds  do 
not  appear  to  be  in- 
commoded by  the 
apparently  unwieldy 
size  of  the  powerful 
beak,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  very 
expert.  Their  plu- 
mage is  brilliant. 
They  are  natives  of 
tropical  America, 
living  chiefly  in 
small  companies  in 
the  deep  forests ; 
and  are  omnivorous, 
but  delight  especially  in  eggs  and  young  birds. 


Rainuhastos 


EASOEIALS,  p.  910. 


Gallinaceous  birds  or  scratchers.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  birds,  including  those  which  have  strong 
feet,  provided  with  strong  claws  for  scratching  up 
grains,  etc.,  and  the  upper  mandible  vaulted,  with 
the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membraneous  space  at  Its 
base,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale. 
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EAVEN,  p.  912. 


It  flies  high,  scents 
carrion  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and 
feed's  also  on  fruit  and 
small  animals.  It  is 
found  in  every  part  of 
the  glohe. 


EAZOE-BILL,  p.  912. 


EEDTAIL,  p.  924. 


EEGENT-BIED.    The  Sericulus  chn/noeephalun,  a 
^  — ^      _  .  ^  very    beautiful 

bird  of  Anstra- 
lia,b<?]<m^in;;-ti> 
the  Meliphagi- 
da?,  or  honey- 
eaters.The  color 


EICE-BUNTING,  p.  954. 


One  of  the 
names  of  the 
paddy  bird  or 
Java  sparrow, 
the  Lrxcia  Ory- 
zivora,  Linn.  In 
Java  and  other 
parts  of  Asia 
where  it  is  found, 
it  commits  great 
ravages  in  the 
rico  fields  with 
its  sharp  and 
powerful  Mil.  It 
is  admired  for 
its  elegant  shape 
and  coloring. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
EOLLEE,  p.  962,  def.  3. 


The  rollers  are 
allied  to  the 
crows  and  jays, 
but  more  wild 
and  intractable 
than  either. 


Roller  (Coracias  garrula). 

EUFF,  p.  96S,  def.  4. 


V.  i   ' 


'  (Macttetes  pugnax). 


EUPICOLA.    A  genus  of 


ial  birds  termed 
rock  manikins 
or  cocks  of  the 
rock.  Two 
species,  R.  au- 
rantia  and  Ji. 
peruviana, 
inhabit  South 
America.  The 
adult  males 
are  of  a  most 
splendid  or- 
ange color. 


OrAnge  Rock  Cock  (Rupicola  aurantia). 

SCANSOEES,  p.  9S5. 


SHEAR-WATER,  p.  1020. 


Shenr-water  (Procellaria  puflious). 


BIRDS-Continued. 

SCISSOE-TAIL. 


SciSSOI-tllil   (.Uilnillla    l.iilKMUs). 

A  South  American  bird,  the  3filwulus  forficatus, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  of  butcher'  birds.  It 
has  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two  long  feathers. 
When  on  the  wing,  it  has  the  power  of  turning  in 
the  air  very  quickly,  and  in  so  doing  opens  and 
shuts  its  tail  just  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
SECEETAET-BIED.  An  African  bird  of  prey,  of  the 
genus  Gypocera- 
mis,the6\.w.//fH- 
Utriuit,  called  also 
tho  snake -eater. 
It  is  about  three 
feet  in  length;  the 
legs  are  long,  so  as 
those 


of 


heron  ; 


the 


beak    is    hooked, 
and    the    eyelids 
projecting.    It  has 
an  occipital  crest 
?_;  of  feathers,  which 
*;*RtSt  can   he   raised  or 
.-.spsss  depressed  at  plea- 
Secretary  (Gypogermius  serpentarius).       SUre. 

SHRIKE,  p.  102T. 

They    have 

been  called 
butcher  -  birds 
from  their  hab- 
it of  suspend- 
ing their  prey, 
after  depriving 
it  of  life,  upon 
thorns. 


Smew  (Mergu3  albellus). 

SNIPE,  p.  104T,  def.  1. 


l  Snipe  (Scolopax  galliaago), 
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BIRDS— Continued. 
SPARROW-HAWK,  p.  1059. 


Sparrow-Hawk  (Falco  nissus). 
SPOONBILL,  p.  106T. 


European  Spoonbill  (Platalea  leucorodia), 
STARLING,  p.  10T8,  def.  1. 


Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris). 
STILT-BIRD,  or  STILT-PLOVEE,  p.  1085. 


Stilt-Plover  (Himantopus  melanopterua). 

STONE-CURLEW,  or  STONE-PLOVER, 


Stone-Plover  (CEJu 


BIRDS— Continued. 

STORK,  p.  1089. 


They  aro  tall  and 
stately  birds,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  the 
herons  by  their  small 
mouth,  the  beak  being 
moderately  cleft,  and 
destitute  of  the  nasal 
furrow.  Most  of  them 
inhabit  Europe.  Their 
foodconsists  of  fish, rep- 
tiles, small  quadrupeds, 
worms,  and  insects. 


White  Stork  (Ciconia  alba). 

SULTANA. 


Sultana-bird  (Porphyrio  martinica). 
A  magnificent  species  of  marsh-bird,  found  in  the 
AVest  Indies  and  the  southern  United  States;  it  is 
the  Porphyrio  martinica.  Like  its  congeners.it 
has  long  toes,  which  support  it  on  the  aquatic  herb- 
age which  often  covers  the  places  of  its  resort. 


Sun-birds  (Cynniris  afra),  Male  and  Female. 

CinnyridaB,  a  family  of  birds  found  principally  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  They  live  on  the  juices  of  flowers  ; 
their  nature. is  gay,  and  their  song  agreeable.  They 
hold  the  same  place  in  the  old  world  that  humming 
birds  do  in  the  new. 

SWALLOW,  p.  1116. 


Chi inn.-y  Swuliuw  (Hirmutu 


BIRDS— Continued. 


House  Martin  (Hirundo  urbica). 
,  1116. 


Black  Swan  (Cygnus  atratus). 

SWIFT,  p.  1119,  def.  3. 


Swift  (Cypselu. 

TANAGER,  p.  1128. 


Tannger  (Tanngra  cyanocepliala). 

There  are  several  species,  all  resembling  the  finches 
in  their  habits.  They  aro  remarkable  for  their 
bright  colors. 
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BIRDS— Continued. 


applied  to  several  of 
the  soft-billed  In- 
dian birds,  allied 
to  the  warblers,  as 
the  Sylvia  suto- 
ria,  the  Orihoto 
mus  Henrietta 
These  birds  con 
struct  their  nests 
by  stitching 
gether  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  hence 
the  name. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
TENUIBOSTERS,  p. 


Wood-ibi9  (Tantalus  loculator). 
A  genus  of  wading  birds,  the  typo  of  tho  family 
Taritalidse.  The  species  are  known  by  the  name 
of  wood-ibis.  T.  loculator  is  the  wood-ibis  of 
America,  which  frequents  extensive  swamps,  where 
it  feeds  on  serpents,  young  alligators,  frogs,  and  other 
reptiles. 
TEAL,  p.  1132. 


TEEN,  p.  1139. 


Lesser  Tern  (Sterna  minuta). 


Tiger-bilUTii  (  ['i^io.uma  tigiinia). 

The  tiger-bittern,  a  subgenus  of  bitterns  found  in 
South  America,  and  so  named  from  their  color 
being  dark  reddish  brown,  barred  and  marked  with 
black,  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 


TINAMON,  or  TINAMUS. 


They  aro  remarkable 
for  alongslcn- 
der  neck, cov- 
ered with 
feathers,  the 
of  the 
barbs  being 
slender  and 
slightly  curl- 
ed. They  vary 
in  size  from 
thatofapheas- 
ant  down  to 
that  of  a 
quail,  and 
even  smaller 


Red-billed  Toucan  (Ramphastos  erythorynchuF). 


BIRDS— Continued. 
TITMOUSE,  p.  1157. 


Blue  Titmouse,  Male  and  Female  (Pams  camlet's). 

TOUEACO.  A  genus  of  birds  (Coryt7iaisc\  natives 
of  Africa,  allied 
to  the  Scansores. 
The  most  elegant 
species  is  the  C. 
erythrolophus  of 
Swainson.  Its 
crest  is  red,  and  it 
is  erected  when 
the  bird  is  excited, 
giving  the  head 
the  appearance  of 
being  helmcted. 


genus  of  scansorial 
birds,  and  type 
of  the  family  Tro- 
gonida?.  There 
are  numerous 
species,  all  of 
them  possessing 
most  brilliantly 
colored  plumage, 
only  second  in 
splendor  to  tha 
.g-birds. 


Trogun  jmvoninua. 

TEOPIC-BIED,  p.  1178. 


Tropic-Bird  (Pliaeton  phoenlcurus). 


The  •winffs  are  long  and  the  feet  slender;  their 
flight  is  swift  and  graceful.  They  are  to  be  seen 
disporting  in  the  air  far  at  sea,  and  when  they  per- 
ceive a  ship  they  never  fail  to  sail  round  it.  They 
generally  return  every  evening  to  land,  to  roost  in 
the  midst  of  the  rocks.  Their  food  appears  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  fish. 


PICTOEIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


BIRDS— Continued. 
TRUMPETER,  p.  1179,  def.  3. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
UPUPA.     The    hoopoe,  a  genus  of  insessorial  or 
perching     birds, 
*V  distinguished  by 

*T  an  ornament  on 

'^ '  «•  ■''  the  head,  formed 
of  a  double  range 
of  long  feathers, 
which  they  can 
erect  at  will.  TJ. 
epops,  or  com- 
mon hoopoe,  is 
supposed  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  of 
North  Africa. 


The  strength  of 
their  talons  does 
not  correspond 
with  their  size, 
and  they  make 
more  use  of  their 
claws.  In  general, 
the  birds  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  of 
a  cowardly  nature, 
living  chiefly  on 
dead  carcasses  and 
offal.  Their  geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion is  confined 
chiefly  to  warm 
countries,  where 
they  act  as  scaven- 
gers to  purify  the 
earth  from  the  pu- 
trid carcasses  with 
which  it  would 
otherwise  be  en- 
cumbered. 


>'-^\ 


Turnstone  (Strepsilas  collaris).  I  ES>T«an  Vulture  (Nephron  percnopterus). 

The  African  crow.  A  grallatorial  bird,  the  |  WHIP-PO-WILL,  p.  1261. 
only    spec 
known       being 
the    crested    or 
tufted      urr 
Scopus  umoret- 
ia.  It  is  diffused 
throughout     all 
is      as 
large  as  a  crow, 
of  an  umber  col- 
or,   and    has    a 


Umbre  (Scopus  umbretta). 
VAMPTRE,  p.  1225,  def.  2. 


BIEDS— Continued. 
WALL-CREEPER,  p.  1246. 


Wall-creeper  (Certhia  niuraria). 
WEAVERS,  p.  1255,  def.  2. 


Yellow-crowned  Weaver  and  Nest  (Ploceus  icterocephalus). 
WOODCOCK,  p.  1271. 


Whip-po-will  (Caprimulgus  vociferus). 
WIDGEON,  p.  1264. 


Woodcock  (Scolopax  rusticulo). 

WRYNECK,  p.  1276,  def.  3. 


Wryneck  (Yunx  torquilla). 
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Block-house  erected  in  1180  i 


■  the  Mohawk  River. 


Block-houses  are  supplied  with  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry and  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  when 
of  several  stories,  the  upper  ones  are  made  to  over- 
hang those  below,  and  are  furnished  with  machico- 
lations or  loop-holes  in  the  overhung  floor,  so  that  a 
perpendicular  fire  can  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
in  close  attack.  When  a  block-house  stands  alone, 
it  constitutes  an  independent  fort,  and  is  of  great 
advantage  in  mountainous  countries;  when  it  is 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  field-work,  it  becomes  a 
retrenchment  or  redoubt.  Stockades  are  some- 
times called  block-houses. 


ALinnsean  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  now  the 
type  of  a  family  (Bomb  y  rid  a-)  including  many  gen- 
era of  nocturnal  and  post  meridian  moths.  The 
Bombyx  Mori  is  a  caterpillar  well  known  by  the 
name  of  silk-worm.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a  close  tis- 
sue, with  very  fine  silk,  usually  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  sometimes  white.  The  silk-worm  undergoes  a 
variety  of  changes  during  the  short  period  of  its 
life.  When  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  black  worm  ; 
after  it  has  finished  its  cocoon,  it  becomes  a  chrys- 
alis, and  finally,  a  perfect  insect  with  four  wings. 
The  annexed  figures  represent  the  worm,  a,  iu  its 
last  stage,  the  chrysalis,  b,  and  the  cocoon,  c. 


BOTANY. 

ACEEOSE,  p.  12,  def.  2. 


ACINACIFORM,  p  13. 


a  brother.]  A  collection  of 
stamens  into  a  bundle;  a 
term  employed  by  Linnaeus, 
for  those  plants  in  which  the 
stamens,  instead  of  growing 
singly,  combine  into  one  or 
more   parcels,    or    brother- 


AGGEEGATE.  Aggregate  flowers,  in  botany,  are 
such  as  are  composed  of 
florets  united  by  means  of 
the  receptacle,  or  calyx. 


Aggregate  Flower. 

AIR-CELLS,  p.  8( 


AMPLEXICAUL, 


Ainplciicaul  Leaf. 


In  botany,  branches  and 
leaves  are  alternate,  when 
they  rise  higher  on  opposite 
sides  alternately,  come  out 
singly,  and  follow  in  gradual 
order. 


Alternate  Leaves. 
ANGIOSPEEMOUS,  p.  43. 


ANTHER,  p.  53, 


Acerose  Lea' 


A  binate  leaf  has  a  simple 
petiole,  connecting  two  leaflets 
on  the  top  ;  a  species  of  digi- 
tate leaf. 


Double  pinnate,  ap- 
plied to  a  compound  leaf, 
having  a  common  peti- 
ole, which  produ 
partial  ones,  upon  which 
the  leaflets  are  inserted. 


-      a,  Scaly  Bulb.  6,  Coated  Bulb. 

Examples  of  bulbs  are  the  onion,  lily,  tulip,  etc. 
Turnips  and  beets  have  also  been  erroneously  called 
bulbs;  but  these  not  being  formed  of  concentric 
layers  are  not  bulbs  but  tubers. 


In  general,  it  signifies  the 
lowest  whorl  of  the  flower, 
and  when  not  green,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  perianth, 
or  perigone. 


c  c,  Calyi. 
CAPSULE,  p.  173,  def.  1. 


CILIATED,  p.  204. 


CLA  VATED,  p.  210. 


Applied   to  leaves,  corollae, 
petals,  etc. 


CORDATE,  p.  266. 


CONNATE,  p.  250,  def.  2. 


Cordate  Leaf.  Connate  Leave 

CORMUS,  p.  267,  def.  2. 


COROL,  or   COROLLA, 
P- 


As  the  crocus,  etc 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


BOTANY-Continued. 

DIDYNAMIA,  p. 


It  is  divided  into 
two  orders,  gymno- 
spermia  and  angio- 
spermia. 


BOTANY— Continued. 


The  twenty-second 
class  of  plants  in  the 
artificial  system  of 
Linnseus.  It  com 
prehends  such  genen 
as  have  male  or  sta- 

on  one  plant,  and  fe- 
male or  pistil-bear- 
ing flowers  on  an- 
other, as  willows. 


EMABGINATE,  p.  3S7,  def.  1. 

ENS1FOEM, 


i  growing  upon 


Plants 
other  vegetables, 
hering  to  their  bark, 
and  rooting  among  th< 
scanty  soil  that  occu- 
pies their  surface,  ai 
mosses,  lichens,  ferns, 
etc.,  but  which  do  not, 
like  theparasiies,  derive 
any  nourishment  from 
theplants  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Ma- 
ny orchidaceous  plants 
are  epiphytes  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  upon  air. 


EEOSE,  p.  407. 


Galeated  (Corolla  of  Aconitum  variegatum). 
INFUNDIBULIFOEM,  p.  604. 

HYPOCRATEEIFOEM,  p.  571. 


Diadelphia. 

Diadelphia  is  the  name  given  by  Linnasus  to  his 
seventeenth  class  of  plants.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a,  and  it  is  customary  to  place  in 
it  all  the  papilionaceous  plants  which  have  united 
stamens,  whether  in  one  parcel  or  two. 


Infundibulifom  eoi-olla  (Stramonium). 

INTEAPETIOLAE.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  when 
the  pair  of  stipules  at  the 
base  of  a  petiole  unite  by 
those  margins  which  are 
next  the  petiole ;  and  thus 
seem  to  form  a  single  stip- 
ule between  the  petiole 
and  the  stem  or  branch. 
It  is  often  confounded 
with  interpetiolar,  but  is 
quite  different  in  meaning. 

KIDNEY-SHAPED  LEAF.  A  reniform  leaf;  one 
having  the  breadth  greater 
than  the  length,  and  a 
wide  sinus  at  the  base,  as 
in  ground  ivy. 


LANCEOLATE,  p.  646. 


Legume  of  Common  Pea. 
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EOT 


BOTANY— Continued. 

MONANDEIA,  p.  725. 


LTRATE,  p.  6S3. 


Monandria  (Epidendt-um  pallidiflorum), 
MONADELPHIA,  p.  725. 


The  name  of  the  16th 
class  in  Linnaeus'  sexual 
system,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  in  which  p.ll 
.  the  stamens  are  united 
below  into  one  body  or 
cylinder,  through  which 
passes  the  pistil,  as  in  the 
marsh  and  common  mal- 
lows. 


MONILIFOEM,  p.  726. 


Like  a  necklace.  Applied  to 
the  vessels  of  plants  when  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  cells  unit- 
ed like  beads,  and  to  the  roots 
of  plants  when  they  are  formed 
of  series  of  united  tuberosities. 


Moniliform  Root. 
MONOPETALOUS,  p.  72T. 


"Where  several  petals 
united  together  so  as 
form  a  corolla. 


MONOSEPALOUS,  p.  727. 


In  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  when 
the  sepals  which  compose  it 
arc  united  by  their  edges: 
the  pink,  convolvulus,  etc., 
are  examples. 


Opposite  haves, 
those  which  come  off 
in  pairs,  one  opposite 
to  the  other,  as  in 
mint  and  sage.  Oppo- 
s'tepetals,  those  which 
are  opposite  to  the  se- 
pals, as  in  barberry. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

PALMATIPAKTITE,  p.  792,  def.  1. 

A  palmate  leaf,  in 
-which  the  lobes  are 
divided  beyond  the 
middle,  and  the  pa- 
renchyma is  not  inter- 
rupted, 

PALMATISECTED.  [Palmate,  and  L.  sectus.']  A 
palmate  leaf,  in  which 
the  lobes  are  divided 
down  to  the  midrib, 
and  the  parenchyma 
is  interrupted,  , 


Literally,  fiddle-shaped ; 
applied  by  botanists  to  the 

lves  of  some  plants  that 
are  oblong  and  contracted 
in  the  middle. 


Peltate 

PEEICAEP. 


a  a,  Pedicels. 

In  ootany,  having  the 
shape  of  a  target  or  round 
shield,  with  the  style  in- 
serted near  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface;  as,  a 
peltate  stiirma  ;  having  the 
petiole  inserted  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  lamina, 
not  far  from  the  center ;  as, 
a  peltate  leaf. 


.carp,     a.  Capsule  of  Avistolochin.     b,  c,  Capsule  of  Poppy,    d, 
Nut-filbert,     e,  Strobilus  of  Pine.    J,  g.  Drupe-peach. 

In  practice,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
vessels  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the  floral  envel- 
opes or  stamens  in  a  state  of  adhesion  to  the  carpel, 
as  in  the  apple,  gourd,  etc.  When  the  pericarp 
separates  into  distinct  layers  as  in  the  plum,  the 
external  skin  is  called  the  epicarp,  the  pulp  or 
flesh  the  sarcocarp,  and  the  stono  the  endocarp. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

PERFOLIATE,  p.  814. 

A  perfoliate  leaf  is  one  that 
has  the  base  entirely  surround- 
ing the  stem  transversely,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  stem 
ran  through  it ;  as  in  Bupleu- 
mdifolium. 


EADICLE,  p.  905. 


The  central  organ  of  a  female 
phanerogamous  flower  which 
contains  the  ovules,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  be- 
come impregnated,  and  are  ma- 
tured into  perfect  seeds.  It  al- 
ways consists  of  an  ovary  a,  in 
which  is  either  one  or  more 
ovules,  and  a  stigma  c,  which 
receives  the  pollen  from  the 
anther,  and  often  also  of  a  style 
6,  which  stands  upon  the  ovary, 
and  supports  the  stigma. 


The  conical  body  which 
forms  one  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  and  which  when 
germination  takes  place, 
becomes  the  descending 
axis  or  root  of  the  plant. 


termination  of  a  Dicotyledonous  Seed. 
r,  Envelope  of  the  Seed,  r.  Radicle 
of  the  Embryo,    s,  Stem. 

REFLECTED   PETALS. 


Reflected  petal,  one 
that  is  curved  back- 
wards.— Reflected  sta- 
men, one  that  is  bent 
outwards. 


Reflected  Petals  (Tiger  Lily). 
EEPAND,  p.  937. 


A  leaf  having  a  margin  un- 
dulated and  unequally  dilat- 
ed ;  as  in  Inula  dysenterica. 
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cap-a-pie,  P.  in. 


Knight 

CAPARISONED,  p.  171 


Cnpariai 

Completely  accoutered  or  armed  for  the  field,  as  a 
horse  ;  a  term  used  in  heraldry. 


BRIDGING  JOISTS.  In  arch.,  joists  which  are 
sustained  by  trans 
ns  below 
called  binding 
joists ;  also  those 
joists  which 
nailed  or  fixed 
the  flooring  boards. 
In  the  figure,  a  is 
the  flooring;  b,  the 
girder  ;  c  c,  the 
bridging-joists; 
d  d,  the  ceiling- 
joists  ;  and  e  e,  the 
straps. 


CARPENTRY— Continued. 


The  sides  of  the  mor- 
tise are  four  planes  gen- 
rally  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  to  the 
surface  where  the  cavi- 
ty is  made.  The  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  in 
this  manner  is  termed 
a  mortise  joint.  The 
word  is  sometimes 
written  mortice,  or 
mortice  and  tenon. 


PLANE,  p.  832,  def.  4. 


There  are  various  sorts  of  planes ;  as,  the  jack- 
plane,  used  for  taking  off  the  roughest  and  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  stuff;  the  trying-plane, 
which  is  used  after  the  jack-plane  ;  the  long-plane, 
used  when  a  piece  of  stuff  is  to  be  planed  very 
straight ;  the  jointer,  still  longer  than  the  former, 
which  is  used  for  obtaining  very  straight  edges ; 
the  smoothing-plane  and  block-plane,  chiefly  used 
for  cleaning  off  finished  work,  and  giving  the  ut- 
most degree  of  smoothness  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood;  the  compass-plane,  which  is  similar  to  the 
smoothing-plane,  but  has  its  under  surface  convex, 
its  use  being  to  form  a  concave  cylindrical  surface. 
The  foregoing  are  technically  called  bench-planes. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  planes  called  rebate-planes. 
PLANTED.  In  joinery,  a  projecting  member 
wrought  on  a  separate  piece 
stuff,  and  afterwards  fixed 
|  1     in    its    place,   is  said   to  be 

'     planted :  as,  a  planted  mold- 


Panel  with  Planted  Moldings. 
REBATE,  p.  916,  def.  2. 


In  joinery,  a 
joint  formed  by 
making  rebates 
or  longitudinal 
recesses  in  the 
opposite  edges 
of  the  boards  to 
be  joined. 


y^f—~ — 1      of  st 
^"J  ing. 


CARPENTRY— Continued. 


Truss  (Fig.  2). 

It  is  so  named  because  it  is  trussed  or  tied  together. 
The  simplest  exemplar  of  a  truss  is  the  principal  or 
main  couple  of  a  roof,  in  which  a  a,  the  tie-beam, 
is  suspended  in  the  middle  by  the  king-post,  b,  to 
the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
rafters,  c  c.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  being  tied  to- 
gether by  the  beam  (/,  and  being  thus  incapable  of 
yielding  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  their  apex 
becomes  a  fixed  point,  to  which  the  beam  a  is 
trussed  or  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  sagging,  and  to 
prevent  the  rafters  from  sagging  there  are  inserted 
the  struts,  d  d. 


CARRONADE,  p.  177. 


SCARF,  p.  986. 


Various  modes  of  Scarfing. 
TRUSS,  p.  1180,  def.  5. 


King-post  Roof,  a,  The  King-po6t. 
Vhen  two  side  posts,  one  at  each  side  of  the  center, 
re  used  to  support  the  roof,  instead  of  one  in  the 
entre,  they  are  called  queen-posts.  j 


CASHEW-NUT. 


It  has  two  shells,  an  outer 
and  an  inner,  and  between 
these  there  is  a  thick  inflam- 
mable oil  which  is  very  caus- 
tic, and  has  been  applied  as  a 
cure  for  ringworm,  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  corns.  The  kernel 
abounds  with  a  sweet,  milky 
juice,  and  forms  an  ingredient 
in  puddings,  &c. 


CASTANET,  p.  179. 


CATAPULT,  p.  18 


CATERPILLAR,  p.  182 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


CENOTAPH,  p.  ISC. 


Cenotaph  of  Bums,  Banks  ofDoon. 


CEPHALC-rOD,  p.  187. 


CHALICE,  p.  1S9 


byci'olojiists,  to  have  been  pow- 
erful instruments  in  former  ages 
of  the  world,  for  keeping  down 
the  other  tribes  of  testaceans, 
crustaceans,  and  even  fishes. 


cup     or   bowl ; 
lly  a  communion 


C1IMN-SITOT,     p 


COATS  OF 

OF   PRINCIPAL    COMMERCIAL   COUNTRIES. 

COATS  OF  AEMS,  p.  218  (under  Coat)  def.  8. 
AUSTEIA. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 

COLOMBIA. 


Chrysalis  and  Cocoon  of  Silkworm. 


CLEPSYDRA,  p.  212,  def.  1. 


There  were  many  kinds 
of  clepsydrae  or  water- 
clocks  among  the  ancients, 
but  they  all  had  this  in 
common,  that  the  water 
ran  generally  through  an 
orifice  or  narrow  passage 
from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other in  the  manner  of  a 
sand-class;  and  in  the 
lower  was  a  piece  of  cork 
or  light  wood,  which,  as 
the  vessel  filled,  rose  up  by 
degrees  and  showed  the 
hour. 


evil  thinks.  Said  to  be  the  expression  employed 
by  the  nobleman,  on  tendering  to  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  her  garter,  picked  up  by  him,  and  which 
had  accidentally  unloosed.  The  origin  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 
Dieu  et  mem  droit— God  and  my  right. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


COATS  OF 

EOME— (Present  Pope). 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 

SCOTLAND— (Before  the  Union). 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

MAINE,  U.  S.    Motto:  Diriqo—\  direct,  or, I  guide. 
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COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 
imODE  ISLAND,  U.  S.    Motto  :  nope. 


CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  Motto:  Qui  transtvlit 
sustiuet— Uc  who  translated  sustains;  or,  He  who 
transplanted  still  sustains. 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  XT.  S. 


MAEYLAND,  IT.  S.  Motto:  Crescite  el  multipli- 
camini—A  biblical  injunction,  signifying,  Grow,  or 
increase,  and.  multiply. 


YTEGINIA,  TT.  S.    Motto:  Sic  semper  tyranwis — 
Thus  be  it  ever  with  tyrants. 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continned. 

NOETH  CAEOLINA,  U.  S. 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA,  U.S.   Motto:  Animis opibtis- 
queparati~S.\KT  ready  with  our  lives  and  property. 


FLOEIDA,  U.  S.    Motto:  In  God  is  our  trust 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOE 


COATS  OF  AEMS-Continued. 
ALABAMA,  V.  S. 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

ARKANSAS,  U.S.    Motto:  Seg?iant populi— The 
people  reign,  or  govern;   or,  Government  by   " 
people. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 


MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  Motto:  Tuebor  U  quwris  pe- 
mnsulam  amanma  circumxpu-e—li  you  seek  a 
beautilul  peninsula,  look  around  you. 
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COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

IOWA,  U.  S.    Motto:  Our  liberties  we  prize,  and 
our  rights  wo  will  maintain. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 


MAIL,,  p.  218  (under  Coat)  def.  9. 

The  different 


OKEGON,  U.S.     Motto:   Alis  volat  propriis—l 
fly  with  my  own  wing; 


Grecian  Coats  of  Mail 

COLOSSUS,  p.  226. 


In  popular  language, 
comets  are  tailed,  bearded, 
or  hairy,  but  these  terms 
are  taken  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  which  at- 
tends them,  which,  in  differ- 
ent positions  with  respect  to 
the  sun,  exhibits  the  form  of 
a  tail  or  train,  a  beard,  or  a 
border  of  hair. 


Comet  of  1811. 


CONFESSIONAL,  p.  245, 


The  seat  in  which  the  priest  or  confessor  sits  to 
hear  confessions,  and  the  place  in  which  the  peni- 
tent kneels  to  make  confession  ;  a  eonfessipn-chair. 


UUJ.N  V  Ji-Y,   p.  5S68. 

A  As,  a  convey  mirror  or  lens ; 

W  convexity  and  concavity  are  of 

particular  importance  in   catop- 
II  tries  and  dioptrics,  as  applied  to 

\  mirrors  and  lenses. 

Convex  or  Plano-convex  Lens. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE,  p.  263. 

CAs,  a  ennvevo-concave  lens,  in 
which  the  two  surfaces  meet  if 
produced,  the  convexity  exceed- 
ing the  concavity.  It  is  other- 
wise called  a  meniscus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  spectacles.  Itmay 
be  regarded  as  a  convex  lens. 

Convexo-concave  Lens. 


CONVEXO-CONVEX,  p.  263. 


As  a  lens,  otherwise  termed 
a  double-convex  lens. 


CORONA.  A  crown  or  circlet  suspended  from  the 
roof  or  vault- 
ing of  churches, 
to  hold  tapers 
lighted  on  sol- 
emn occasions. 
Sometimes  they 
are  formed  of 
double  and 
triple  circlets, 
arranged  pyra- 
midically. 


COEIUM,    [Lat 


]  Leathern  body-armor,  formed  of 
overlapping  leaves  or 
scales,  worn  by  the 
Eoman  soldiers  and 
other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. In  England 
it  continued  in  use  till 
the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  the  scales  being 
sometimes  tinted  of 
different  colors. 


Of  the  Prince  of  Wale: 


CEAB,  p.  2TS,  def.  1. 


They  have  usually 
ten  feet,  two  of  which 
are  furnished  with 
claws;  two  eyes,  pe- 
dunculated, elongated, 
and  movable.  To  this 
genus  belong  the  lob- 
ster, the  shrimp,  etc. 


CRESSET,  p.  2<3. 


Dagges,  from  the  Harleian  MS. 
DALMATICA.    or    DALMATIC. 
■      gown 


CROSIEE,  p.  2S5,  def.  1. 


worn  ■ 
stole 


A  long  white 
with  sleeves, 
Jver  the  alb  and 
by  deacons  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic 
church.  It  was  imi- 
tated from  a  dress 
originally  worn  in 
Dalmatia.  A  similar 
robe  was  worn  by 
kings  in  the  middle 
ages  at  coronations, 
and  other  solemnities. 


It   was   originally 

made  of  leather  or  cif 
quilted  linen. 


DEAF  AND   DUMB   ALPHABET. 


CROSS-BOW,  p.  2S6. 


CBTJCIBLES,  p.  2S7,  def.  1. 

Crucibles  are 
made  of  various 
materials,  as  earth- 
enware, black  lead, 
platina.etc.  Glass- 
makers'  crucibles 
are  usually  made 
of     Stourbridge  J 

clay.     Platina  crucibles  are  principally  employed  for  f 

chemical  uses. 
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A  dial  may 
be  horizontal, 
vertical,  or  in- 
clining. Before 
the  invention 
of  clocks  and 
watches,  dials 
generally 
to  be  seen  in 
most  places  of 
public  resort, 
as  churches, 
c  r  o  s  s  w  a  y  s, 
markets,  etc. 
"ince    that 


The  diving-bell  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron, 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  chest  (n)  open  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  has  several  strong  convex  lenses  set  in  the 
tipper  side  or  roof  of  the  bell,  to  admit  light  to  the 
persons  within.  It  is  suspended  by  chains  from 
two  lighters,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pi 


flexible  pipe  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  (b)  placed 
in  the  lighters,  while  the  heated  air  escapes  by  a 
cock  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell. 


Donjon-keep,  Castle  Hefidiiiglmn.,  Lug. 
Its  lower  part  was  commonly  used  as  a  prison.    It 
was  sometimes  called  the  donjon-keep,  or  tower. 
[See  Dungeon.] 

DUMB-BELLS,  p.  372. 


"Weights  swung  in  the 
hands  for  exercise. 


EPHOD   p.  403. 


FALDSTOOL,  p.  434. 


A  kind  of  st  . 
placed  at  the 
south  side  of  the 
altar,  at  which  the 
kings  of  England 
kneel  attheircor- 
onation ;  also,  a 
folding  stool  or 
desk,  provided 
with  a  cushion, 
for  a  person  to 
kneel  on  durinir 
the  performance 
of  certain  acts  of 
j  levotion  ;  also,  a 
small  desk,  at 
which,  in  cathe- 
drals, churches, 
etc.,  the  litany  is 
enjoined  to  be 
times  called  a  Litany  stool. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


FISHES-ICHTHYOLOGY-SEA  ANIMALS. 

ANABAS.  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus 
of  acanthopterygious 
bony  fishes,  remark- 
able for  the  power 
possessed  by  the  spe- 
cies of  living  for 
sometime  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  making  their 
way  on  land  for  con- 
i  (Aunt™  scaudcns).  siderable  distances. 


ANGLER,  p.  49,  def.  2. 


Angler  (Lophius  piscalunus). 
BELLOW  S-FISH,  p.  114. 


Cnil&MRlDJE. 


A  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  distinguished  frorr 
the  other  families  of  the  cartilaginous  order  by  the 
head  being  furnished  with  appendages,  and  the  tail 
terminating  in  a  point. 


COD-FISH,  p.  220. 


Cod  (Morrh.ua  vulgaris). 
CRAMP-FISH,  p. 


Cramp-fish  (Torpedo  vulgaris). 
CRAW-FISH,  or  CEAT-FISH,  p.  280 


FISHES— Continued, 
CUTTLE-FISH,  p.  295. 


They  have  email 
arms  with  serrated 
cups,  by  which  they 
lay  fast  hold  of  any 
thing.  They  have  also 
two  tentacula  longer 
than  the  arms;  the 
mouth  is  in  the  center 
of  the  arms,  and  is 
horny,  and  hooked 
like  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 
They  feed  on  sprats, 
lobsters,  and  other 
shell-fish. 


DAB,  p.  297,  def.  5. 


DACTYLOP1 


Flying-fish. 

of  fishes,  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii. 
is  but  two  species  ;  the  Hying  gurnard," or 
flying  fish,  and  the  D.  orientates  of  Cuvier. 


A   genu 


DIODON,  p.  886. 


them  orbes  ipineux.    In  thii 
ally  called  sea-hedgehogs. 


Like  the  other 
fish  of  the  same 
family,  they 
have  the  power 
of  inflating  the 
belly,  which 
then  gives 
them  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 
bristly  husk  of 
a  chestnut  ; 
hence,  the 
reach  call 
ntry  they  are  trivi- 


Common  Dolphin  (Dclphinus  Deli  his). 


Comprehending,  according  to  some  naturalists,  the 
dolphin  proper,  the  sword-fish,  the  porpoise,  the 
grampus,  etc.  But  the  fish  to  which  seamen  give 
this  name  is  the  Coryphama  hippuris  of  Linnaeus. 


DOREE,  or  DORY.  p. 


It  is  an  acanthop- 
terygious fish,  occa- 
sionally found  in  the 
seas  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  esteemed  very 
good  eating. 


FISHES-Continued. 
DUGONG,  p.  372. 


Pike  (Esoi  lucius). 

The  piko ;   a  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  of  which 
' " " "  as,  the  common  pike,  the 

EXOCOSTUS.  The  flying-fish  ;  a  genus  of  fishes  he- 
longing  to  the  or- 
der of  abdomi- 
nales.  The  body 
is  whitish,  and 
the  belly  is  angu- 
lar. The  pecto- 
ral fins  are  the 
instruments  of 
flight,  and  ac- 
cordingly are 
very  large.  It 
can  raise  itself 
from  the  water 
and  fly  in  the  air 
to  a  considerable  distance,  which  it  does  to  escape 
from  the  attacks  of  other  fishes.  It  is  most  common 
between  the  tropics.    There  are  two  species. 

FISTULARIA. 


Fistularia  tahacaria. 
Tobacco-pipe  fish  ;    a  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  characterized  by  a  long  fistula  or  tube  in  the 
forepart  of  the  cranium,  at  the  extremity  of  which 


Common  Flying-fish  (Exoccetus  volitans). 


FLYING-FISH,  p.  4f>6. 


Oriental  Flying-fish. 

GAR-FISH,  p.  494. 


Gar-fish  (Esox  belone). 
This  fish  is  known  under  the  name  of  sea-needle, 
and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  English  coast  in 
summer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
mackerel. 


GLOBE-FISH,  p.  506. 


A  singular  look- 
ing fish  of  the  or- 
der Pleetognathi, 
remarkable  t'orpos- 
sessing  the  power 
of  suddenly  assum- 
ing a  globular  form 
by  swallowing  air, 
which  passing  into 
a  crop  or  first 
stomach,  blows  up 
the  whole    animal 


like  a  balloon. 
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FISHES— Continued. 

GRAMPUS,  p.  516. 


GURNARD,  p.  526 


FISHES— Continued. 
MULLET,  p.  736,  def.  1. 


GYMNOTUS,  p.  527. 


1IETEROCERCAL, 


Holibut-Ssh. 
p.  550.    * 

A  term  applied  to  all  the  pa- 
heozoic  fishes,  in  which  the  ver- 
tebral column  runs  to  a  point 
above  the  tail,  which  is  placed 
below  like  a  triangular  rudder ; 
n  structure  still  seen  in  the 
sharks  and  sturgeons. 


A  genus  of  pipe-fishes  of  sin- 
gular construction  and  peculiar 
habits;  the  upper  parts  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  in  minia- 
ture, which  has  suggested  the 
English  name  sea-horse.  "When 
swimming  they  maintain  a 
vertical  position. 


HOMOCEECAL.  [Gr.  6^os,  and  nepicos,  the  tail  of  a 
beast.]  A  term  applied  to 
those  fishes  which  have  tails 
with  rays  regularly  diverging 
from  the  back-bone,  as  in  the 
herring  and  trout. 
Tail  of  a  Herring. 

LAMPREY,  p.  64G. 


Lamprey  (Petromyzon  i 
MACKEREL,  p.  684. 


Recognized  by  the 
horizontally  flattened 
ich  resembles 
a  disk,  from  its  union 
with  the  extremely 
broad  and  fleshy  pec- 
torals,which  are  joined 
to  each  other  before  or 
to  the  snout,  and  which 
extend  behind  the  two 
sides  of  the  abdomen, 
as  far  as  the  base  of 
the  ventrals,  resem- 
bling the    rays    of    a 


Starry  Ray  (Raia  radiata). 

RORQUAL  p.  963. 


Great  Northern  Rorqual  ( 
RUDD,  p.  968. 


Rudd  (Cyprinus  erytkrophil 
SEA- ANEMONE,  p.  995. 


SATV-FISII,  p.  9S3 


The  power  of  reproduction  of  these  animals  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hydra? ;  parts  that 
have  been  amputated  shoot  out  again,  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  multiplied  by  division.  Many  of  the 
species  are  used  as  food  in  tropical  countries. 


Saw-Fish  (Pristia  cirratus). 
SEA-ELEPHANT,  p.  995. 


K.-a  Ii.  1  ■  - 1 ■  I 


This  animal  becomes  so  fat,  that  when  crawling, 
the  whole  body  trembles  as  if  it  were  a  bag  of  jelly. 
The  tongue  is  reckoned  savory  food ;  the  skin  is 
used  extensively  for  carriage  and  horse  harness. 
The  oil  yielded  by  this  animal  is  clear,  inodorous, 
and  not  liable  to  become  rancid;  one  individual 
produces  so  much  as  from  1400  to  1500  lbs.  It  is 
employed  chieily  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 


SEA-FOX,  p.  995. 


Forater  (Phoca  jubala 


has  a  thick  skin,  and  reddish  yellow,  or  dark 
wn  hair,  and  a  mane  on  the  neck  ol  the  male 
clung  to  the  shoulders. 


SEA-SERPENT,  p.  996. 


Sca-Serpent  (Hydras  Stokesii). 
These  animals  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes. 
They  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  Mindoro  and  Sooloo  seas.  Some 
are  exceedingly  venomous,  others  innocuous.  The 
TTyclrus  Stoke.sii.  here  depicted,  inhabits  the"  Aus- 
tralian seas,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


Marbled  Seal  (riiocu  discolor). 

These  animals  are  amphibious,  most  of  them  in- 
habiting the  sea  coasts,  particularly  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  They  have  six  or  four  incisors  above, 
four  or  two  below.  Their  hind  feet  are  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  same  direction 
with  it,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  tin;  the 
fore  feet  are  also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  fur- 
nished with  five  claws ;  the  external  ears  are  either 
very  small  or  wanting.  The  head  of  a  seal  bears  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  dog,  whose  intelligence 
and  soft  expressive  look  it  also  possesses.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  attached  to  its 
keeper,  or  those  who  feed  it.  The  seal  not  only 
furnishes  food  for  the  Esquimaux  table,  oil  for  his 
lamp,  and  clothing  for  his  person  ;  but  even  the 
bones  and  skin  supply  materials  for  his  boats  and 
his  summer  tents.  Seals  are  principally  hunted  for 
their  oil  and  skins.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  making  of  shoes,  and. 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  cov- 
ering of  trunks,  etc. 

SHAKE,  p.  1018,  def. 


White  Shark  (Caiclm.hu  vulgaris). 
They  are  the  most  formidable  and  voracious  of  all 
fishes,  pursue  other  marine  animals,  and  seem  to 
care  little  whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead. 
They  often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking  up 
any  offal  which  may  be  thrown  overboard,  and  man 
himself  often  becomes  a  victim  to  their  rapacity. 


SMELT,  p.  1041 


Smelt  (Osiii^riij  cperluuu  ). 

SOLE,  p.  1051,  def.  4. 


FISHES— Continued. 
SILUEIDANS,  p.  1032. 


SlySil 
SKATE,  p.  103T. 


Gray  Ski 
SPATANGUS,  p.  1059. 


A  genus  of  Echini- 
da?,  or  sea-urchins. 
The  species  are  nume- 
rous. They  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oval  or  cor- 
date form,  with  very 
slender  spines. 


STAE-FISII,  p.  1077. 


seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  and 
has  a  piece  of 
loose  inflata- 
ble skin  on 
the  head.  This  piece  of  skin  is  drawn  over  the 
eyes  when  the  animal  is  menaced,  at  which  time 
the  nostrils  are  inflated  like  bladders. 

STUEGEON,  p.  1097. 


FISHES— Continued. 

i.  1108. 


■Whilo  swimming 
it  turns  upon  itself 
like  a  wheel.  It 
grows  to  a  largo  size, 
often  attaining  a  di- 
ameter of  four  feet, 
and  sometimes  even 
that  of  twelve  feet. 


Sword-fish  (Xiphia 
The  sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale  with  its 
beak,  and  it  sometimes  perforates  the  planks  of 
ships  with  the  same  powerful  weapon.  The  young 
fish  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating. 

THORN-BACK,  p.  1148. 

TOEPEDO,  p.  1161,  def.  1. 


(T.  narl:c). 


only  spe- 
cies establish- 
ed, T.  jacula- 
tor,  is  remark- 
able for  having 
the  power  of 
spouting  out 
drops  of  water 
on  insects 
which  alight  or 
feed'  on  the 
aquatic  plants, 
thereby  causing  them  to  fall  into  the  water  and  be- 
come its  prey.  It  shoots  the  drops  sometimes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  seldom  misses  its  aim. 


cher-fish  (Toxotes  jaculato 


[Or 


0pi(,  hair,  and  oupa,  a  tail.]   A 
genus  of  Acan- 


opterygi, 
lishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  fam- 
ily Tsenioides, 
Cuv.  They  are 
1  called  in  En- 
;  glish  hair-tails, 
;  from  the  elon- 
gated hair-like 
filament  that 
terminates  the 
tail.  They  re- 
semble beauti- 
ful silver  rib- 
bons. T.  Upturns,  or  silvery  hair-tail,  has  been 
found  on  the  British  coast. 

TUNNY,  p.  1188. 


'     'it        !N,li 


ckiurus  leptu; 
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FISHES— Continued. 
TUEEOT,  p.  1183. 


WHALE,  p.  12.-.S. 


Spermaceti  Whnle  (Pli 
"WOLF-FISH,  p.  1270. 


Volf-iish  (Anari  kichas  lupua). 

Shell-fish. 

ECHINUS,  p.  3TS,  fief.  2. 


Sea-Urcbin  (Echiuu.-). 
NAUTILUS,  p.  T45. 


FISHES— Continued. 

PAGURIANS.  A  tribe  of  macrurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  of 
which  the  genus 
Pagurus,  or  hermit 
crabs,  is  the  type. 
Most  of  the  species 
of  this  family  in- 
habit, parasitically, 
the  deserted  shells 
of  univalves. 


Pafrurian  (Cenobita  Diogenes). 

PEABL-OYSTEE,  p.  807. 

The  pearl-oyster  is  fished  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
the  Sooloo  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Algiers,  Pearl  islands  in  the 
West'lndies,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  Pearls  have  some- 
times been  found  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  in  various  other 
places.  In  the  pearl-fishing, 
the  shells  are  collected  by  divers,  who  have  gen- 
erally to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve  fathoms 
before  they  can  reach  the  shells. 
POLTTHALAMOUS. 


Some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  spirilla  in- 
habit tropical  seas, 
they  float 
on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  others 

e  only  found  fos- 


Wingcd  Strombus  (S.  uicorms). 
TEUMPET-SHELL,  p.  1179. 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indies,  of  Asia,  and  of 
tho  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  the 
last  named  localities  as  a 
trumpet,  to  call  warriors  and 
herds  of  cattle  together.  It 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose 
tolerably  well,  producing  a 
very  sonorous  blast. 


FOIL,  p.  466. 


A  blunt  sword,  or 
one  that  has  a  but- 
ton at  the  end,  cov- 
ered with  leather; 
used  in  fencing. 


FONT,  p. 


Artificial  h\ 
FURBELOW,  p.  488. 
Jpffrfrs 


A  piece  of  stuff 
plaited  and  puck- 
ered, on  a  gown  or 
petticoat. ;  a  flounce  ; 
the  plaited  border  of 
a  petticoat  or  gown. 


GAUNTLET,  p.  496 


AMMONITE,  p.  43, 


PICTOKIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


GEOLOGY— Continued. 

CEPHALASPIS.   A  genus  of  fishes 


Dinornis  restored. 


found  only  in 
a  fossil  state 
in  the  old  red 

The  head 
very large, and 
is  formed  of 
a  large  buck' 
ler,  which  ii 
prolonged 
behind  ir 
two  points. 


gigantic  size, 
which  formerly 
inhabited  New 
Zealand.  The 
species  (of  which 
five  have  been  re- 
cognized) resem- 
bled in  some  re- 
spects the  ostrich, 
but  were  of  a 
much  larger  size. 
The  largest  must 
have  stood  at 
least  ten  feet  and 
a  half  in  hight, 
and  probably 
more;  several  of 
its  bones  are  at 
least  twice  the 
size  of  those  of 
tlic.  ostrich  ;  but 
the  body  seems 
to  have  been 
more  bulky  in  proportion,  and  the  tarsus  was 
shorter  and  stouter,  in  order  to  sustain  its  weight. 
By  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  they  are  called  moa. 

DINOTIIEEIUM,  p.  335. 

The  remains  have 
been  found  most 
abundantly  at  Ep- 
plesbeim  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  but 
fragments  occur 
also  in  several 
fa  parts  of  France, 
!=.  Bavaria,  and  Aus- 
tria. The  largest 
species  hitherto 
discovered  (D.  gi- 
flanteum)  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  at- 
tained the  length  of  eighteen  feet.  It  had  a  pro- 
boscis and  two  tusks  placed  at  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  lower  jaw,  and  curved  downwards  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  walrus.  It  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  live 
in  water,  its  tusks  having  been  used  as  instruments 
for  raking  and  grubbing  up  large  aquatic  vegetables 
from  the  bottom. 
ENCRINITE,  p.  394. 

A  genus  (Encrinvs)  of  petrified  cri- 
noideans,  known  by  the  name  of  stone- 
lilies,  or  lily-shaped  animals,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.  The  animal 
possessed  a  column  formed  of  numerous 
round  depressed  joints,  adhering  by  a 
radiating  grooved  surface,  and  becoming 
pentangular  near  the  pelvis,  which  is 
composed  of  five  pieces,  giving  a  lateral 
insertion  to  the  first  series  of  costal 
plates,  to  which  the  second  series  and 
scapula;  succeed,  whence  the  tentacu- 
lated arms  or  fingers  proceed,  formed  by 
double  series  of  joints.  The  petrified 
bones  of  encrinites  compose  vast  strata  of  entrochal 
marble.  The  term  encrinites  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  crinoidea  generally,  bothjecent  and  fossil. 

GLTPTODON,  p.  50S. 


Glyptodon  (Glyptodon  clavipes). 
This  animal  belonged  to  the  order  Edentata,  and 
was  closely  allied  to  the  armadillas.     It  was  cov- 


GEOLOGY— Continued. 

ered  with  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  polygonal  os- 
seous plates  united  by  sutures.  It  was  found  in 
South  America,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Kio-de- 
la-Plata. 


MYLODON,  p.  740. 


i"f,  ancient,  and 
Oripion,  beast.] 
The  name  of  a 
genusof  extinct 
Pachyderms, 
characterized 
byhavingtwen- 
ty-eight  com- 
plex molar 
teeth,  four  ca- 
nines,  and 
twelve  incisors, 
four  in  each 
jaw.  It  pos- 
sessed three 
toes  to  each  foot,  and  had  a  short  fleshy  proboscis. 
About  twelve  species  are  already  known.  The 
palseotherium  holds  a  place  intermediate  between 
the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  and  the  tapir. 

PTEEOT)ACTYLUS,  p. 


P:i.hc!>  iiorium  restored. 


Skeleton  of  Pterodactylua. 

The  pterodactylus  is  found  in  the  Jura  limestone 
formation,  in  the  lias  at  Byme-Eegis,  and  in  the 
oolite  slate  of  Stonefield.  It  had  a  short  tail,  an  ex- 
tremely long  neck,  and  a  very  large  head  ;  the  jaws 
armed  with  equal  and  pointed  teeth  ;  but  its  chief 
character  consisted  in  the  excessive  elongation  of 
the  second  toe  of  the  forefoot,  which  was  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  trunk,  and  most  probably 
served  to  support  some  membrane  which  enabled 
the  animal  to  fly.  It  appears  also  to  have  been 
capable  of  either  standing  firmly  on  the  ground,  or 
of  suspending  itself,  by  means  of  its  small  anterior 
fingers,  from  the  branches  of  trees,  Several  species 
have  been  discovered. 

TEILOBITE,  p.  1175. 


ACUTE   ANGLE,  p.  16. 


\^L 


ALTEENATE  ANGLES,  p.  39. 


N. 


If  the  parallels  A  B, 
C  D,  be  cut  by  the  line 
E  P,  the  angles  A  G  II, 
G  H  D,  as  also  the  angles 
B  H  G,  and  G  H  C,  are 
called  alternate  angles. 


AEC,  p.  65. 


CONIC  SECTIONS,  p.  249. 

When  the  cutting  plane 
passes  through  the  apex  of  the 
cone,  and  coincides  with  the 
axis,  or  passes  through  the  apex 
or  any  part  of  the  base,  the  sec- 
tion is  a  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
When  the  plane  cuts  the  axis 
at  right  angles,  the  section  is  a 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.     circle  as  in  Fig.  2.     When  the 

plane  cuts  the  axis  obliquely, 
and  passes  through  both  sides  of  the  cone,  the  sec- 
tion is  an  ellipse  or  oval,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When  the 
"plane  cuts  the 
axis  in  a  line 
parallel,  to  one 
side  of  the  cone, 
the  section  is  a 
parabola,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  And 
lastly,  if  the  sec- 
tion be  made 
parallel  to  the 
axis,  or  so  as  to 
make  a  greater 
angle  with  the 
base  than  that  which  it  makes  with  the  side  of  the 
cone,  it  will  be  an  hyperbola,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
CHORn,  p.  201,  def.  3. 

CIECLE.  p.  205. 


CURYE,  p.  294. 


CUBE,  p.  289,  def.  1. 


/ 

/ 

1 

/ 

V 

It  may  be  defined  a  rectan- 
gular parallelopiped,  which 
has  all  its  six  sides  square. 


CYLINDEE,  p.  296. 

DIAGONAL, 


Phacops  latifrons. 
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HEXAGON,  p.  550. 

nYPOTHENUSE,  p.  571. 


Hypotliemue,  a  b. 
ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  p.  117S. 

OBLIQUE  LINES,      OBTUSE  ANGLE, 
p.  765,  def.  1. 


OVAL,  p.  784. 

O       PARALLELOGRAM,  p.  796. 

PARALLELOPIPED,  p.  796. 

PARALLEL  LINES,  p.  796. 
P 


\ 

PENTAGON,  p.  811,  def. 


In  geometry,  a  line 
falling  at  right  an- 
gles on  another  line, 
or  making  equal  an- 
gles with  it  on  each 
side.  Thus  if  the 
straight  line  A  I),  fall- 
ing on  the  straight 
line  BC,  make  the  an- 
o  one  another,  A  D  is 


QUADRANGLE,  p.  895,  def.  1. 

QUADEANT,  p. 


QUADRILATER- 
AL, p. 


RADIUS,  p.  905,  def.  1. 


REFLECTION,  p.  926. 

Q  —In   tho    annexed    figure   let 

y  A  B  represent  a  smooth  pol- 
ished surface,  or  mirror,  and 
suppose  a  ray  of  light  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  L  P  to  im- 
pinge on  the  surface  at  P,  and 
to  be  reflected  from  it  in  the 
•direction  P  E.  From  P  draw 
P  Q  perpendicular  to  A  B,  then 
the  angle  LP  Q  is  called  the  an- 
I  QPR  the  angle  of  reflection. 


RHOMBOID,  p.  953,  def.  1. 


GEOMETRY— Continued. 

RIGHT-ANGLED   TRIANGLE,  p.  1173. 

C  EIGHT  ANGLE,  p.  48. 


SCALENE  TRIANGLE,  p.  1173. 

SECANT, 


ACE  contained  within  the 
adii  C  A,  C  B,  and  the  arc  A 
5,  is  a  sector  of  the  circle  of 
vhich  the  arc  A  B  is  a  portion. 


Tho  segment  of  a  circle  is  a 
part  of  the  area  contained  by 
an  arc  and  its  chord,  as  A  C  B. 
Tho  chord  is  sometimes  called 
the  base  of  the  segment. 


SEMI-CIRCLE,  p.  1005. 

SQUARE,  p.  1071. 

SUPERFICIES,  p.1109. 


In  the  circle  A  C II,  let  A  O II 
be  a  diameter,  and  let  C  E  be 
perpendicular  thereto  ;  then 
shall  C  E  be  the  sine  of  the  arc 
C  II,  or  of  the  angle  C  O  H,  and 
H  of  its  supplement  CO  A.  The 
sine  of  a  quadrant,  or  of  a 
right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  ra- 
dius. The  sine  of  any  arc  is  half 
the  chord  of  twice  that  arc. 


TANGENT,  p.  1129. 


TRAPEZIUM. 


Thus,  in  the  figure  let  A  H  be 
a  straight  line  drawn  touching 
the  circle  A  D  E  at  A,  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc  A  B,  and 
meeting  the  diameter  I  B  pro- 
duced, which  passes  through  the 
other  extremity  B  in  the  point 
~  then  A  H  is  the  tangent  of 
the  arc  A  B,  or  of  the  angle  A 
C  B,  of  which  A  B  is  the  meas- 

TRAPEZOID,  p.  1170. 


If  the  three  lines  or  sides  of  a  triangle  are  all  right,  it 
is  a  plane  or  rectilinear  triangle  ;  as,  i  n  Figs.  \ .  2, :'., 
4.  If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it  is  an  equilat- 
eral triangle  ;  Fig.  2.  If  two  of  the  sides  only  are 
equal,  it  is  an  isosceles  or  equicrural  triangle  ;'  Fig. 
3.     If  all  the  three  sides  are  unequal,  it  is  a  scalene 


GEOMETRY-Oontinued. 

or  scalenous  triangle  ;  Fig.  4.  If  one  of  the  angles 
is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle  is  right-angled;  as, 
Fig.  1,  having  the  right  angle  A.  If  one  olkthe  an- 
gles is  obtuse,  the  triangle  is  called  obtuse-angled 
or  amblygonous  ;  as  Fig.  4,  having  the  obtuse  an- 
gle B.  If  all  the  angles  are  acute,  the  triangle  is 
acute-angled  or  orygonous ;  Fig.  2,  3.  If  the 
three  lines  of  a  triangle  are  all  curves  the  triangle 
is  said  to  be  curvilinear ;  Fig.  5.  If  some  of  the 
sides  are  right,  and  others  curve,  the  triangle  is 
said  to  be  mixtilinear  ;  Fig.  6.  If  the  sides  are  all 
arcs  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  arcs  of  the 
same  circle,  the  triangle  is  said  to  be  spherical ; 
Fig.  5. 


GLADIATOR,  p.  504. 


Dying  Gladiator. 
They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves,  or  condemned 
criminals;    but  afterward  freemen   fought   in  the 
arena,  either  tor  hire  or  from  choice. 
GO-CART,  [go  and  cart.] 


A  machine  with 
wheels,  in  which 
children  learn  to 
walk  without 
danger  of  falling. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


II.    5.  Do., 


,  III. 


It  was  a  kind  of  combination  of  a  spear  and  : 
tle-axe,  with  a  variously  formed  head,  and  a 
about  six  feet  long.  It  is  now  rarely  to  be  se 
use,  except  in  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  towi 
cers  (counterparts  of  English  javelin-men), 
attending  the  magistrates  of  a  borough. 

HAMMOCK,  p.  531. 


HAUBEEK,  p.  53T. 


HELMET,  p.  546, 


Barred  Helmet. 


ACCOSTED. 
p.  11. 


ANNULET,  ARGENT, 

p.  51.  p.  67. 

y  \ ? 


Barbed  arrow,  implies 
that  the  head  is  pointed 
and  jagged,  or  barbed. 


HERALDKY-Continued. 


A  staff  or  cudgel,  gene- 
rally borne  as  a  mark  of  bas- 
tardy, and  properly  should 
contain  one-eighth  in 
breadth  of  the  bend  sinister. 


COMBATANT,  p.  3T5. 


In  heraldry,  a  term  for 
two  beasts,  as  lions,  etc., 
borne  in  a  coat  of  arms  in 
a  fighting  position,  with 
their  faces  to  each  other. 


CORDED,  p.  266.     COUCIIANT,        CRESCENT,  p. 
def.  5.  p.  272.  2S3,  def.  3. 

7 


COCNTER-COrRAXT. 


h^^ 


In  heraldry,  bends, 
fesses,  etc.,  when  borne  be- 
tween two  cottises  aro 
termed  cottised. 


Animals  borne,  rum 
in  diffeient  directions. 
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RY— Continued. 


A  horse,  buck,  grey- 
hound, or  other  beast 
borne  running. 


DEXTF.E.  DORMANr 

p.  329.  .    861,  def. ' 


Tho  position  of  an  e.igle, 
or  any  other  bird,  when  it 
is  erect,  with  its  wings  ex- 
panded or  spread  forth. 


DRAGON,  EMBATTLED,     EMPALEMENT, 

"  5.  p.  388,  def.  2.  p.  391,  def.  3. 


7  \ 


An  epithet  for  crosses, 
saltires,  etc.,  when  their  ex- 
tremities enter  the  mouths 
of  lions,  leopards,  etc. 


ERASED,  p.  407.         FESSE,  p.       FLETTR  DE  LIS, 
def.  2.  448.  p.  401,  def.  1. 


A  term  used  in  blazon  to 
express  any  thing  flying  in 
the  air,  as  a  banner  Jiotant, 
or  displayed. 

BARS  GEMEL,  p.  497. 


A  term  applied  to  any 
beast  full-faced,  or  looking 
at  the  observer,  whether 
tho  animal  bo  passant, 
rampant,  or  otherwise. 


HERALDRY— Continued. 


The  hart,  stag,  buck,  or 
hind,  when  borne  in  coat 
armor,  full  faced,  is  said  to 
bo  at  gaze. 


UJ 


INESCUTCHEON. 


A  term  employed  to  de- 
note tho  moon  in  her  in- 
crease, which  is  represent- 
ed with  the  horns  toward 
the  dexter. 


A  small  escutcheon  borne 
within  the  shield  in  the 
middle  of  the  coat,  or  in 
chief  to  hold  the  arms  of 
Ulster  for  the  distinction 
of  baronet,  but  much  smal- 
ler than  what  is  termed  an 
escutcheon  of  pretense. 


ISSTJANT.  Issuing  or  coming  up.  It  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  charge  or  bearing  rising  or 
coming  out  of  another  charge  or 
bearing,  and  also  to  express  a  lion 
or  any  other  beast  rising  from  the 
bottom  line  of  a  chief.  Issuant  and 
revertant,  terms  used  to  express  a 
lion,  etc.,  as  if  he  were  issuing  or 
coining  into  the  field  in  the  base 
pari,  and  going  out  again  in  the 
chief  part. 


A  term  which  expresses 
sh'Miiini;  forth,  as  vegeta- 
bles spring  or  shoot  out; 
it  is  applicable  to  lions,  or 
any  other  beasts,  rising  or 
issuing  from  the  middle  of 
a  fesse. 


LABEL,  p.  643,  LOZENGY,  MARTLET, 

def.  3.  p.  679.  p.  696. 

y 


A  term  used  for  tho  buck, 
hart,  hind,  etc.,  when  at 
rest,  and  lying  on  the 
ground.  Beasts  of  prey  are 
in  this  position  termed 
coucJiant. 

NOMBRIL,  p.  754. 


DRY— Continued. 


A  French  term  in  blazon,  sitrnify- 
ing  lining  or  coming  forth.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  a  lion  or  any 
other  animal  issuing  out  of  tho 
midst  of  any  ordinary  or  common 
charge,  in  distinction  'from  ixstiant, 
which  signifies  issuing  from  the  bot- 
tom. 


A  term  applicable  to  all 
sorts  of  fish  (except  flying- 
fish  and  shell-fish)  when 
placed  horizontally,  or 
across  the  field,  as  it  were 
in  tho  act  of  swimming. 


PATEE,  p.  804. 


ST 

o/_l 

PARTY  PER  PALE.     Parted  or  divided,  in  appli- 

t m^^  cation  to  all  divisions  of  the  field  or 

,  i                        '                pale,  a 

<M  lUf'^'^l  field  divided  by  a  particular  line.— 

p"T-.  •— J  Party  per  bend,  a  field  divided  by 

M    -iiiil  a  '''agonal  nne  or  lines  f™m  toe  dex- 

«4?il   l~Tl  <er  chief  to  the  sinister  base. — Party 

el    ^hy  I    )" ''  f' sv' -l lk '''  ,|ivii1''11  ''J'-'1  oori- 

Sa_~.  [    tLy      '-ootal  line. — Party  per  chevron,  a 
Ajr  field  divided  by  such  a  line  as  helps 

to  make  a  chevron. 


PASSANT. 


A  term  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  animal  in  a  shield, 
which  appears  to  walk 
leisurely. 


Per  fesse,  a  division  of 
the  field    horizontally    or 


PILE,  p.  82G,  def.  3.  A  CROSS  POMMET- 

TEE,  p.  845. 


IE 


POINT,  p.  841,  def.  26. 

s 


There  arc  nine 
principal     points, 
marked  by  letters 
in  the  shield    re- 
presented   in    the 
figure.     They   are 
denominated      as 
follows:  A,  dexter 
.  „   chief;    B,    middle 
Points  of  the  Shield.  cuief.    fj.   sinister 
chief;     D,    honor 
point;  E,  center  or  fesse  point;  P,  navel  or  noni- 


Point  in  Point. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


HERALDRY— Continued. 
QUARTER,  p.  898.  CROSS  QUARTERED, 

def.  19.  p.  898. 


CROSS  RAGULED,  p.  905. 

QUARTERING,  p.  S9S,  clef,  i 


RAMPANT  GUAR-  RAMPANT  REGAR- 

DANT. BANT. 


RAMPANT  SEJANT. 


REGARDANT    PAS- 
SANT, p.  928. 


EAGLE   RECURSANT. 


respectant. 
n; '~ 


Said  of  an  eagle,  dis- 
played, with  the  back  to- 
ward the  spectator's  face. 


Respecting  or  Itespect- 
ant,  in  heraldry,  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  animals 
when  placed  so  as  to  face 
each  other. 


SWAN  ROUSANT. 


A  term  applied  to  a  bird 
in  the  attitude  of  rising,  as 
if  preparing  to  take  flight. 
"When  applied  to  a  swan, 
it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  are  endorsed. 

ROUNDEL,  p.       SABLE, 
966,  def.  f 


HERALDRY— Continued. 

p.  SALTIER,      SCARP  AND  BA- 


SPREAD  EAGLE,      SINISTER,  p. 
p.  1U68.  1034,  def.  1. 

V 


A  term  for  beasts  when 
borne  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  all  four  legs  upon 
the  ground ;  as,  a  lion  sta- 
tant. 
Ill,  def.  10. 

SURMOUNTED,   p. 
1113,  def.  3. 

y 


TRESSUEE,  p.  1173. 


Arms  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
<;ias:.'i>w,  salmon  are  tho 
supporters. 


CROSS  TRIPARTED. 

v 


DDL 

none 
ZDnnrr 

ODDD 


"Wreathed,  said  of  a  dol- 
phin haurient,  which  forms 
a  figure  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S.  The  term, 
torgavt  or  targant,  is  used 
to  signify  the  same  thing. 


Parted  into  three  pieces; 
applicable  to  the  field  as 
well  as  to  ordinaries  and 
charges ;  as,  triparteel  in 
pale ;  a  cross  triparted. 


HER  ALDRY— Continued. 

TRIPPING.  Tripping,  or  trippant,  is  a  term  used 
to  express  a  buck,  antelope,  hart, 
hind,  etc.,  when  represented  with 
the  right  foot  lifted  up,  and  the 
other  three  feet,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  ground;  as  if  the  animals  were 
trotting,  —  Counter  -  trippant,  is 
when  two  animals  are  borne  trip- 
pant contrary  ways,  as  if  passing 
each  other  out  of  the  field. 


UNICORN,  p. 

12U4,  def.  2. 


TAIR 


In"  heraldry,  when  tho 
leather  thongs  which  tie 
on  the  bells  to  the  legs  of 
hawks  are  borne  flotant, 
with  rings  at  the  ends,  the 
bearing  is  their  termed 
jessed,  belled,  and  var- 
veiled. 


VOIDED,  p.  1241,  def.  2       TOIDER.  p.  1241,  def.  4. 


VOLANT,  p.  1241.  def.  8.  "WYVERN,  p.  1276. 

^ 


HERMES,  p.  549. 


C^3 


Hermes  or  Mercury.         . 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE. 


In  the  East  Indies,  a  name 
given  by  the  Anglo-Indians  to 
the  form  of  tobacco-pipe  most 
commonly  used  by  the  natives. 
It  is  generally  formed  of  the 
shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  with  a  to- 
bacco-bowl inserted  at  one  part, 
and  a  reed  for  a  mouth-piece  at 
another.  The  shell  is  partially 
filled  with  water,  and  the  smoke 
drawn  through  it.  In  use  it 
produces  a  gurgling  noise ;  hence 
tho  name. 
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HOOI\  p.  5G0,  dcf.  2. 


Lady  attired  ill  Hooped  droas. 

IIUEE-Y-GUEDY,  p.  507. 


INSECTS. 

BRUCHUS.  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  Insects  of  the 
group  Ehyn- 
chophora,  the 


the  bean,  pea, 

andotherlegu 

>  plants. 

Bruchua  pisi,  natural  size  and  magnified.  The  seed  be' 
coming  ma- 
tured is  devoured  by  the  larva,  and  the  holes  so 
often  observed  in  pease,  are  those  made  by  the 
perfect  insect  to  effect  its  escape.  The  genus  is 
divided  into  several  subgenera,  constituting  a  1am- 
ily  named  Bruckidae. 


CALANDEE,  p.  163. 


They  aro  very 
numerous,  and  a- 
mong  them  is  the 
well-known  corn- 
weevil  (C  grana- 
ria). 


DEATH-WATCn,  p.  304. 

These  insects  abound  in  old  houses, 
where  they  get  into  the  wood.  Their 
ticking  is  only  a  call  to  each  other, 
to  which  if  no  answer  be  return- 
ed, the  animal  repeats  it  in  another 
place.  The  general  number  of  dis- 
tinct strokes  in  succession,  is  from 
seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  To  produce 
the  sound,  the  animal  raises  itself 
upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  in- 
clined, and  beats  its  head  with  a  great  force  and 
asility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and  its  strokes 
are  so  powerful  as  to  make  a  considerable  impres- 
sion, if  they  fall  upon  any  substance  softer  than 
wood. 

DEEMAPTEEA,  or  DERMAPTERANS,  [Gr.  iepixa, 
skin,  and  irrcpav,  wintr.]  An  order  of 
insects,  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs, comprising  those  genera  which 
have  their  anterior  pair  of  wings  coria- 
ceous, not  employed  in  flight;  their 
posterior  wings  membranous  and  folded 
like  a  fan.  only  partially  covered  by  the 
elytra,  and  the  tail  armed  with  a  for- 
ceps. The  name  Dermaptera  was  at 
first  applied  to  that  order  now  called 
Orthoptera;  those  authors  who  regard 
"the  inflexible  law  of  priority"  give  the 
name  Euplexoptera  to  the  order  con- 
taining the  earwigs. 


1'li.iv  I  ■   ('■-ornY.ilil. 
auricular!,,). 

GAD-FLY,  p.  490. 


An  insect  of  the  ge- 
nus CEstrus,  which 
stings  cattle,  and  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  their 
skin. 


Pupa  and  Caterpillar  of  Peacock  Butterfly 


Locust  (Gryllus  mlgratoriuu). 


INSECTS— Continued. 
LOCUST,  p.  673. 

Having  a  grasshopper- 
like  body,  and  large 
vari-colorcd  wings,  with 
a  power  of  sustaining 
long  and  high  occasional 
flights,  though  their  or- 
dinary movements  are 
desultory.  Under  the 
generic  name  locust,  aro 
included  byseveral  mod- 
ern entomologists  tho 
devouring  locusts  and  the  common  grasshoppers. 

EHINOLOPHIN^E.  [Gr.  piv,  the  nose,  and  Xo^of, 
a  crest].  A  family  of  the  in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera,  includ- 
ing the  greater  and  lesser  horse- 
shoe-bats of  this  country.  The 
species  of  this  family  have  tho 
nose  furnished  with  a  crested 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes 
very  complicated,  and  has  more 
of  iMiinoU.phua    or  less  the  appearance  of  a  horse- 


shoe.   [  Wrongly  classified.] 


RITYNCHOPHORA. 


A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  comprehending 

those  which  have  the  head  prolonged  in  the  form 

of  a  snout  or  probo 

SCAEAB,  or  SCAEABEE,  p. ! 


Scarabams  t 

STAG-BEETLE,  p.  1073. 


Stag-Beetlo  (Lucanua  Cervus). 

Is  often  two  inches  long,  of  a  black  color.    It  flies 
at  night  in  the  heat  of  summer. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


INSECTS— Continued. 

SHEEP-TICK.  The  Melophagus  o-vinus,  a  well- 
known  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  Hippobosci- 
dse,  extremely  common 
in  pasture-grounds,  about 
the  commencement  of 
summer.  The  pupae  laid 
by  the  female  are  shining 
oval  bodies,  like  the  pips 
of  small  apples,  which  are 
to  be  seen  attached  by 
the  pointed  end  to  the 
wool  of  the  sheep.  From 
these  issue  the  tick,jvhich 
is  horny,  bristly,  and  of 
a  rusty  ocher-color,  and 
destitute  of  wings.  It 
fixes  its  head  in  the  skin 
of  the  sheep,  and  extracts 
the  blood,  leaving  a  large 

TENTHEEDO.  round  tumor. 


Tenthredo,  Saw-Fly. 

A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  saw-fly,  because  the  fe- 
male uses  her  ovipositor,  which  is  serrated  like  a 
saw,  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs,  as  the  T.  rosea,  up- 
on the  leaves  of  the  rose  Bush.  In  the  accompa- 
nying figure,  a  is  the  saw-fly  of  the  turnip,  Atha- 
lia  spinarwm  ;  o,  ovipositor  of  saw-fly  magnified ; 
c,  the  same  still  more  magnified  to  show  the  saw  ; 
rf,  the  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  rose,  Ten- 
thredo rosm  ;  e,  e,  caterpillars  of  the  saw-fly  of  the 
willow,  J/ematus  caprma. 
TKAP-DOOK  SPIDEES.  A  name  given  to  spi- 
ders of  the  ge- 
nus Mygale,  or 
rather  the  sub- 
genus Cteniza, 
remarkable  for 
forming  in  the 
grounda  habita- 
tion consisting 
of  a  long  cylin- 
drical tube,pro- 
tectedatthe  top 
by  a  circular 
door,  which  is 
connected  to 
the  tube  by  a 
hinge. 


Wasps  live  in 
societies,  com- 
posed of  females, 
males,  and  neu- 
ters. Their  nests 
are  of  varied 
sizes,  according  to 
the  number  of  the 
society  by  which 
they  are  inhab- 
ited. 


'  Nest  from  Now  Guinea', 


Termea  beUicosus. 


7,  Larva  or  worker ; 

b,  Pupa  or  soldier: 

c,  Perfect  winged  \m 


INSECTS— Continued. 

TEEMITES,  p.  1139. 

These    insects 
have  little  affini- 
ty with  the  true 
ants,  although 
they    resemble 
them     in     their 
mode  of  life. 
They  are   chiefly 
r©^g^   confined    to    the 
JJ)^~    tropics ;    and  are 
'  found  very  plen- 

tifully in  western 
Africa.  The  white 
ants    build  their 
NaturaUteo.  dwellings  in  the 

ct  reduced  in  size,  ground,  in  the 
form  of  pyra- 
mids  or  cones,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  resembling 
native  villages  in  extent,  and  for  which  indeed 
they  may  readily  be  mistaken.  These  dwellings, 
which  are  so  firmly  cemented  as  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  the  weight  of  three  or  four  men,  are  di- 
vided off  into  several  apartments  as  magazines, 
chambers,  galleries,  &c.  When  assaulted,  the  ants 
make  their  attack  and  defense  with  system  and 
desperate  courage.  On  emerging  from  the  egg, 
the  insects,  in  their  larva  state,  are  furnished  with 
a  great  hard  head  and  strong  toothed  jaws,  but 
destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  laborers,  a,  who, 
although  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
build  their  edifices,  procure  provisions  for  the  com- 
munity and  take  care  of  the  eggs.  On  changing 
to  the  pupa  state,  o,  they  become  larger  and  more 
powerful. 

WALKING-STICKS.  The  various  species  of  in- 
sects of  the  orthop- 
terous  family  Phas- 
mida;  are  so  called, 
from  the  resem- 
blance of  most  of 
them  to  pieces  of 
stick.  The  gigan- 
tic Diura  Titan  of 
New  South  Wales, 
a  species  of  the 
family,  is  very  sol- 
itary in  its  hab- 
its, and  is  locally 
named  walking- 
straw,  or  anima- 
ted stick. 
Walking  Stv 

WIIEAT-FLY,  p.  1259. 

Hisatwo-winged 
gnat.about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and 
appears  about  the 
end  of  June.  The 
females  lay  their 
eggs  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  fifteen, 
among  the  chaffy 
flowers  of  thewheat, 
where  they  are 
sect  natural I  size;  b  In  , -t  .nrnn,  fi,,l  ;  hatcned  jn  about 
c,  Larva  nat.e,ze;rf,  Larva  matrn,ned.-eigllt    or    t(Jn    ^^ 

producing  little  footless  maggots,  whose  ravages 
destroy  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  and  render  it 
shriveled  and  worthless. 


JACK-BOOT,  p.  623. 


\\  In  «     Fly  <<"■.  ,-i,|,„„i  , 


A  kind  of  largo  boot  reach- 
ing up  over  the  knee,  and  used 
as  a  sort  of  defensive  armor; 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 


JACK-FLAG,  p.  62S,  def.  12. 

In  the  British  navy,  the 
jack  is  a  small  union  flag 
composed  of  a  field  of  blue 
bearing  a  St.  George's  cross 
over  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
both  of  which  are  red,  and 
have  a  margin  of  white. 

JAJ1BES  [Fr.  jambe,  the  leg].    Armor  for  the  legs, 
made     of 


cuir-bouilli,  but  most 
frequently  of  metal, 
much  used  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. 


K. 


KETSTONE,  p.  6S9. 


LAOCOON,  p.  049. 


The  On 


'  the  Laocoon. 


The  composition  is  pyramidal,  and' represents  Lao- 
coon and  his  two  sons  writhing  and  expiring  in 
the  convolutions  of  the  serpents.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  Koine  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Titus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  now  placed  in  the  Vatican. 
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Lenses,  a,  Plano-concave;  />,  Doublc-cuncnv 
e,  Plano-convex;  </,  Double-convex;  t,  ISi 
niscus ;  /,  Concavo-convex. 


LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Bell  Rock  Light-House. 
The  mode  of  lighting  these  houses,  now  generally 
adopted,  is  thai  ul"  [.laving  an  argand  burner  iu  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  The  number  and 
the  arrangement  of  reflectors  in  each  house  depend 
upon  the  light  being  fixed  or  revolving,  and  upon 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  situation 
and  importance  of  the  light-house. 


LIMBER,  or  LIMBEES,  p.  6GG,  def.  1 


In  action, 
the  field-piece 
is  attached  to 
thelimbersby 


ge- 


Limbera  of  Gun-carriage. 


pole.  To  lim- 
ber and  wre- 
liniber  (at- 
tach and  de- 
tach) a  cannon 
with  despatch, 
forms  an  im- 
pnrtant  part 
of  artillery 
practice. 


LUNGS,  p.  681,  def.  1. 


The  lungs  are  the  organs 
of  respiration  in  man  and 
many  other  animals.  There 
are  two  of  these  organs,  each 
of  which  occupies  its  cavity 
in  the  fhorax.  They  alter- 
nately inhale  and  expel  the 
air,  by  means  of  which  the 
necessary  function  of  respira- 
tion is  carried  on. 


LOUIS-QUATOEZE. 


A  meretricious  style  of  ornament  and  ornamental 
decoration  developed  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  classical  ornaments,  and  all  the 
elements  of  the  Cinque-cento,  from  which  the 
•Louis-Quatorze  or  Louis  XIV.  proceeded,  are  ad- 
mitted under  peculiar  treatment,  or  as  accessories ; 
the  panels  are  formed  by  chains  of  scrolls,  the 
concave  and  convex  alternately;  some  clothed 
with  an  acanthus  foliation,  others  plain. 


LYEE,  p.  6S3,  def.  1 

n 


Grecian  Femalo  playing;  on  (ho  Lyro. 


M. 


MACE,  p.  6S3,  def.  1. 


MADEIEE,  p.  OSL 


[AIDEN,  p.  CSfi,  def.  2. 


It  is  the  prototype  of 
the  French  guillotine. 
It  consisted  of  a  loaded 
piece  of  iron,  with  a 
sharp  edge,  which  . 
moved  in  grooves  in  a 
frame  ten  feet  high. 
This  piece  being  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  let  loose,  descend- 
ed and  severed  the 
criminal's  head  from 
his  body. 


A  defensive  covering  for 
warriors,  and  sometimestheir 
steeds.  A  suit  of  armor  com- 
prclicndcd  a  coat  of  mail, 
&c.  This  coat  was  merely 
the  pre-existing  buff  jerkin, 
covered  with  steel  mailles, 
or  mails,  overlapping  each 
other:  hence  called  scale  ar- 
mor. To  this  succeeded  chain 
armor,  and  then  plate  armor, 
the  term  mail  beiug  com- 
iie  Mail.        mon  to  all  three. 


MAMALUKE,  p.  CS9. 


MANDAEIN,  p. 


A^ 


w  inn  (f) 


MAGIC  SQUAEE,  p. 


2  ]  7  I  6 
9  5  1 
4     '     3     I     S 


A  square  figure,  formed  by 
a  series  of  numbers  in  mathe- 
matical proportion,  so  disposed 
in  parallel  and  equal  ranks,  as 
that  the  sums  of  each  row  or 
line  taken  perpendicularly, 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are 
equal. 


The  general  namo 
given  by  visitants 
of   China,  of    the 
European  races,  to 
.-)  native   titled   and 
J  governing  men. 
.      "  The  whole  body 
,i   of   Chinese    man- 
,     darins  consists  of 
J"  27  ranks...The  con- 
stitution      Tecog- 
nizesthe  following 
steps  of  titular  or 
privileged     status, 
ill  descending  gra- 
dation:    1.   impe- 
rial blood;  2.  long 
service ;     3.   illus- 
trious   deeds ;     4. 
talentand  wisdom; 

5.  great    abilities; 

6.  Zealand  assidui- 
ty; T.  nobility; 
8.  birth.  In  this 
scale,  we  see  that 

their  estimations  are  nearly  in  the  inverso  order 
of  ours." — Crutzlaf. 

MAELUSfE-SPIKE,  p.  695. 


A  small  iron  like  a  largo 
spike,  used  to  open  tho  bolt- 
rope  when  the  sail  is  to  bo 
sewed  to  it,  &c. 
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MARTELLO  TOWER,  p.  696. 


;  i.  I'  f-ff: 


Murtello  Tuner,  const  of  Kent. 

A  small  circular-shaped  fort,  chiefly  meant  to  de- 
fend the  seaboard.  It  is  built  in  two  stages ;  the 
basement  story  containing  store-rooms;  the  upper 
serving  as  a  casemate  for  the  defenders.  The  roofs 
are  vaulted,  the  highest  being  shell-proof;  en- 
trance to  all.  high  up.  The  edifice  is  usually  be- 
girt with  a  ditch  and  glacis.  Some  have  only  one 
cannon,  others  more. 


MECHANICS,  MACHINERY. 

ARCHIMEDES'  SCREW,  or  WATER  SCREW. 


Named  from  its  reputed  inventor  Archimedes.  It 
is  formed  by  winding  a  flexible  tube  round  a  cy- 
linder in  the  form  of  a  screw.  When  the  screw  it 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying wood-cut,  and  the  lower  end  immersed  ir 
water,  by  causing  the  screw  to  revolve,  the  water 
is  raised  to  the  upper  end 

AXIS,  p. 


By  reference  to  figs.  1,  2,  it 
■will  be  seen  that  this  power 
resolves  itself  into  aleverof  tho 
first  order,  in  which  the  w<  " 
and  power  are  at  the  ends,  and 
the  fulcrum  between  them 
C  is  the  center,  or  fulcrum 
AC  and  CB  are  the  semi 
diameters  of  the  wheel  and 
the  axle  ;  and  on  the  principle 
of  the  lever  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  A  C  is  to 
C  B.  The  wheel  is  grooved  and  carries  a  coil  of 
rope;  another  rope  is  secured  to  the  axis;  and 
■nsfcen  the  power  is  in  motion,  every  revdlutipn  of 
the  wheel  raises  the  weight  to  a  height  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  axis  or  cylinder.  There 
is  a  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  called  the 
double  ax-is  machine,  in  which  the  power  can  be 
increased  with  more  safety.  This  is  shown  in  fitr. 
S,  where  b  and  c  are  two  cylinders  of  different 
diameters,  firmly  fixed  on  the  axis  carrying  the 
crank  ex.  The  rope  is  coiled  round  the  smalle; 
Under,  carried  through  a  pulley  supporting  tho 
weight,  and  then  attached  to  the  larger  cylinder  in 
a  contrary  direction.    When  in  motion,  every  turn 


MECHANICS— Continued. 

of  the  crank  lifts  the  weight  to  a  height  equal  to 
half  the  difference  between  the  circumferences  of 
the  two  axes ;  and  the  power  is  therefore  to  the 
weight,  as  this  half  difference  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  power,  or  the  circle  described  by 
the  crank  a. 

BELL-CRANK.  In  mech.,  a  rectangular  lever  by 
which  the  direction  of  motion  is 
changed  through  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  by  which  its  velocity- 
ratio  and  range  may  be  altered  at 
pleasure,  by  making  the  arms  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.  It  "is  so  named  from 
its  being  the  form  of  crank  employed 
in  changing  the  direction  of  the  bell- 
wires  of  house-bells.  F  is  the  fixed  center  of  mo- 
tion, about  which  the  arms  oscillate. 

BEVEL-GEAE,  p.  119. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
BREASTWHEEL,  p.  146. 


In  mitt-work,  a  kind  of  water-wheel,  in  which  tho 
water  is  delivered  to  the  float  board  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  the  bottom  and  top,  generally 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  axis.  In  this  kind  of 
wheel  the  water  acts  partly  by  impulse,  and  partly 
by  its  weight. 


The  wheels  in  this  species  of  gearing,  are  not  in- 
frequently called  conical  wheels,  as  their  form  re- 
sembles that  of  the  frustrums  of  fluted  cones. 


They  are  sin- 
gle, double, 
treble,  or  four- 
fold, according 
as  the  number 
of  sheaves  is 
one,  two,  three, 
or  four.  A  run- 
ning block  is 
attached  to  the 
object  to  bo 
raised  or  mov- 
ed ;  a  standing 
block  is  fixed  to 
some  perma- 
nent support. 


In  the  figure,  a  is  the  frame  of  an  engine-tender; 
b  b  the'wheels;    c  c  the  brake-blocks  of   hard- 
wood, acted  on  by  levers  worked  by  tho  screw  d, 
turned  by  the  hand-wheel  e. 
BRUSH-WHEELS,  p.  152. 

Sometimes  wheels 
are  made  to  turn 
each  other  by  fric- 
tion only.  The  sur- 
faces brought  into 
contact  are  then 
formed  of  the  end 
grain  of  wood,  or 
covered  with  hemp- 
en or  buff  leather 
belts,and  the  wheels 
are  pressed  together  to  increase  the  friction. 


CALIPERS,  p.  164. 

Caliber-Compasses,  Calibers,  or 
Calipers,  compasses  made  either 
with  arched  legs  to  measure  the 
diameters  of  cylinders  or  globular 
bodies,  or  with  straight  legs  and  re- 
tracted points,  to  measure  the  in- 
terior, diameter,  or  bore  of  any 
thing. 


Fig.  1.  The  Elliptical  Cam,  used  for  firing  motion  to 
the  levers  of  punching  and  shearing  machines.  Fig.  2. 
The  Heart  Cam,  or  Heart  Wheel,  much  used  in  cotton 
.machinery,  to  produce  n  regular  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  rail,  on  which  the  spindles  are  situated.  Fig.  3. 
The  Cam-Ring  Bag,  much  used  in  iron  works,  for  set- 
ting in  motion  the  tilt- hammers. 

In  machiner;/,  a  simple  contrivance  for  converting 
a  rotatory  into  a  reciprocating  motion.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  cam  is  that  better  known  as 
the  eccentric,  which  consists  of  a  circular  disc, 
fixed  to  a  revolving  part  of  the  machinery,  so  that 
the  center  of  the  axis  shall  be  more  or  less  distant 
from  that  of  the  disc.  The  rectilinear  motion  thus 
generated  is  regular,  and  identical  with  that  pro- 
duced by  a  crank. 


COUPLING-BOX,  p.  2T6. 


A  strong  piece  of  hol- 
low iron  to  connect  shafts, 
and  throw  machinery  in 
and  out  of  gear. 
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CHAIN-PUMP,  p.  189. 


ted  into  a  re- 
cipient of  water- 
power.  It  consists 
of  a  bucket-chain, 
which  passes  over 
a  pulley  P,  and 
through  a  pipe  A, 
of  such  a  size  that 
the  buckets  very 
nearly  fill  its  sec- 
tion. The  water 
flows  into  the  pipe 
at  the  upper  end, 
and  descending, 
carries  the  buckets 
with  it,  thus  set- 
ting the  whole 
chain,  and  there- 
fore the  pulley,  in 
motion.     It  is  said 

realize  from  71  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  power  of 

e  water. 


CRANE,  p.  2S0,  def.  2. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
CRANK,  p.  2S0,  def.  1. 


.  Slnfflo-crank.  fixe'1  l0  die 

used  in  llw  mnhl.e  o>  

converting  n  recipri 
vertical  motion,  mid 


urocating 


The  common  crank  affords  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual  methods  of  converting  a  reciprocat- 
ing into  a  rotatory  motion,  and  vice  versa.  The 
single  crank  can  only  bo  used  on  the  end  of  an 
axis,  fig.  1.  The  double-crank,  fig.  2,  is  employed, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  the  ax'is  should  be  ex- 
tended on  both  side3  of  the  point  at  which  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  applied.  An  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  arrangement  is  afforded,  by  the  machi- 
nery of  steam-boats.  The  bell-crank,  fig.  3  (so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in  bell-hanging), 
is  for  a  totally  different  purpose  to  the  others, 
being  used  merely  to  chancre  the  direction  of  a 
reciprocating  motion,  as  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  lino. 

CROWN-WHEEL,  p.  287,  def.  1. 

A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth, 
set  at  right  angles  with  its 
plane. 


Derrick-crane, 
a  kind  of  crane 
.combining  the 
advantages  of 
the  common 
derrickandthose 
of  the  ordinary 
crane.  Thejibof 
this  crane  is  fit- 
ted with  a  joint 
at  the  foot,  and 
has  a  chain  in- 
stead of  a  ten- 
sion-bar attach- 


A  machine  for  raising  great  weights,  and  deposit- 
ing them  at  some  distance  from  their  original 
place ;  for  example,  raising  bales  from  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  and  depositing  them  on  the  quay.  Cranes 
are  generally  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  cog-wheel,  or  wheel  and  pinion. 
A  very  efficient  wheel  and  pinion  crane,  much 
used  on  quays,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
It  consists  of  a  jib  or  transverse  beam,  inclined  to 
the  vertical  in  an  angle  of  40"  or  50°,  which,  by 
means  of  a  collar,  turns  on  a  vertical  arbor.  The 
upper  end  of  the  jib  carries  a  fixed  pulley,  and  the 
lower  end  a  cylinder,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
wheel  and  pinion.  The  weight  is  made  fast  to  a 
rope  which  passes  over  the  pulley,  and  is  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  On  turning  the  cylinder,  the 
weight  is  raised  as  far  as  necessary;  the  jib  is  then 
turned  on  its  arbor  till  the  weight  is  brought  im- 
mediately over  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  deposited; 
when,  by  withdrawing  the  moving  power,  it  is 
allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  gravity.  Cranes 
maybe  constructed  of  immense  power;  they  are 
generally  turned  by  human  force;  sometimes, 
however,  by  a  steam-engine. 


to  it 


the 


top,  so  that  the 
inclination, 
consequentlythe 
sweep  of 
crane,  can  he 
altered  at  pleas- 
ure. 


DIFFERENTIAL  COUPLING. 


In  machinery,  a  form  of  slip-coupling  applied  in 
light  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
velocity  of  the  connected  shaft  at  pleasure.  It 
consists  of  an  epicyclic  train,  such  (Is  that  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure.  The  shaft  A,  through 
which  the  motive  power  is  conveyed,  is  continu- 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

ons,  and  the  wheel  a  a  is  fast  upon  it,  whereas 
those  marked  b  and  c  are  loose.  The  two  pinions 
d  d  (only  one  of  which  is  necessary)  have  their 
bearings  in  the  wheel  c  c,  and  gear  with  the  two 
wheels  a  a  and  &.  Motion  being  iriven  to  the  shaft 
A,  the  wheel  6,  which  is  loose,  revolves  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  wheel  a  a,  which  is  fixed,  and 
the  wheel  c  c  remains  at  rest ;  but  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  b  being  opposed  by  means  of  the  fric- 
tion-gland e,  which  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure 
by  the  screw  /,  the  teeth  of  that  wheel  become 
fulcra  to  the  carrier-pinions  d  d,  and  these  carry 
round  the  wheel  c  c,  which  gearing  with  the  wheel 
h  on  the  second  shaft,  communicates  motion  to  it 
of  any  degree  of  velocity  not  greater  than  half  that 
of  the  driving-shaft. 


a  combina- 
ithed  wheels 
by  which  a  differen- 
tial motion  is  pro- 
duced—  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  annexed 
cut.  The  wheels  a  and 
b, slightly  different  in 
diameter,  being  fast 
on  the  same  axis,  and 
in  gear  with  the 
wheels  c  and  d  on 
separate  axes,  when 
motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  system, 
the  velocities  of  the 
axes  of  c  and  d  differ  proportionally  to  the  differ- 
ence to  the  diameters  of  the  respective  wheels 
upon  them,  or  to  their  numbers  of  teeth.  This 
combination  is  extensively  employed  in  lathes  and 
boring-machines. 


DIFFERENTIAL  MOTION.     In  mech.,  an  adjust- 
ment by   which   a  single 
r  combination    is    made   to 

produce  such  a  velocity- 
ratio,  as  by  ordinary  ar- 
rangements would  require 
a  considerable  train  of 
mechanism  practically  to 
reduce  the  velocity.  Tho 
two  cylinders  A  and  B, 
are  a  little  different  in 
diameter,  having  a  com- 
mon axis,  and  the  cord 
winding  from  the  one  up- 
on the  other  when  the  axis 
is  made  to  revolve,  by 
which  means  a  vertical 
motion  is  communicated 
to  the  pulley  C  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  the 
horizontal  velocities  of  the  two  cylinders  A  and  B; 
or  equal  to  the  velocity  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  center  of  the  pulley  C  were  suspended  by  a 
cord  wrapped  round  a  single  barrel,  whose  radius 
is  half  tho  difference  of  tho  radii  of  the  cylinders 
A  and  B. 

DIFFERENTIAL  SCREW.  In  mech.,  a  compound 
screw,  where- 
by a  differen- 
tial motion  is 
produced  — as 
exemplified 
by  the  annex- 
ed figure.  The 
pitch  of  tho 
threads  at  A 
and  B  being 
A  iffer  en  t , 
when  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  screw,  the  piece  C  (pre- 
vented from  revolving)  is  made  to  slide  parallel  to 
the  axis,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  pitches" of  the  two  parts  A  and  B  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

DRAIN-TRAPS.  Contrivances  to  prevent  tho  es- 
cape of  foul 
air  from 
drains,  but 
to  allow  tho 

water      into 
Section  of  Drain-Trap.  them. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 
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DRAW-BRIDGE,  p.  366. 


DRAW-LINK. 


ECCENTRIC,  p.  3TS. 


In  mech.,  the  name  is  applied  to  any  revolving 
motion,  the  axis  of  which  is  not  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  valves  of  most  steam-engines  which  work 
with  a  fly  wheel,  are  moved  by  an  eccentric. 


EPICTCLOIDAL  WHEEL. 


ESCAPEMENT,  p.  40S. 

The  leading  requisite  of  a  good 
escapement  is  that  tho  impulse 
communicated  to  the  pendulum 
shall  be  invariable,  notwithstand- 
ing any  irregularity  or  foulness 
in  the  train  of  wheels.  Various 
kinds  of  escapements  havo  been 
contrived ;  such  as  the  crown 
escapement,  used  in  common 
watches ;  the  anchor  escape- 
ment, used  in  common  clocks — 
both  these  are  also  termed  re- 
coiling escapement.-;— the  dead-beat  escapement. 
used  in  the  finer  kind  of  clocks;  the  detached  es- 
capement, and  the  lever  escapement.  Both  these 
last  are  applied  to  tho  finer  kind  of  watches. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
FOUR- WAT-COCK,  or  FOUR- WAT- VALVE. 

,  A  description  of  valve  occa 

sionally  used  in  steam-engine* 
for  passing  the  steam  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  cylinder  and  to 
the  condenser.  It  is  shown  in 
r  section  in  the  figure,  a  is  the 
communication  with  the  steam- 
pipe  ;  b  the  passage  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  cylinder;  c  to 
the  condenser;  and  d  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder.  By 
turning  the  center  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution,  the  action  is  reversed,  and  the 
steam,  instead  of  entering  the  cylinder,  at  the 
lower  end  by  d,  will  enter  at  the  upper  end 
through  6. 
GEARING,  p. 

There  are  two 
sorts  of  gearing, 
viz.,  spur-gear, 
and  beveled- 
gear.  In  the 
the 


ft'  r  in 
teeth 


Beveled-Genr. 


are  ar- 
ranged round 
either  the  con- 
cave or  convex 
surface  of  a  cyl- 
indrical wheel 
in  the  direction 
of  radii  from  the 
center  of  the 
wheel,  and  are 
of  equal  depth 
throughout.  In 
beu  eled-gear, 
the  teeth  are 
placed  upon  the 
exterior  periph- 
ery of  a  conical 
wheel  in  a  direc- 
tion converging 
to  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  and 
the  depth  of  the 
tooth  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  base.  Gearing  and  its  com- 
pounds are  sometimes  spelt  geering,  spur-geer, 
beve\ed-geer,  etc. 
GOVERNOR,  p.  514,  def.  C. 

A  A  common  form 

of  the  steam-engine 
governor  is  shown 
in  the  annexed 
ure.  It  represents  a 


centrifugal  balls, 
CA  and  C~ 
rods  which  suspend 
the  balls.  These 
rods  cross  one  an- 
other and  pass 
through  the  spin- 
dle at  C,  where  the 
whole  are  connect- 
ed by  a  round  pin 
put  through  the 
spindle  and  the 
rods  which  serves  as  the  point  of  suspension  for 
centrifugal  balls  or  revolving  pendulums.  Apiece  of 
brass  M  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  upon  the  up- 
per part  of  the  spindle,  and  to  this  piece  tho  end 
of  the  lever  NO,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  P,  is  attached. 
This  piece  of  brass  is  also  connected  with  the  ball- 
rods  by  twro  short  pieces,  and  joints  DE,  FG. 
When  the  engine  goes  too  fast,  the  balls  fly  farther 
asunder  and  depress  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  shuts  a  throttle-valve  connected  with  the 
end  0,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  of  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  engine  goes  too  slow,  the  balls  fall 
down  towards  the  spindle  and  elevate  the  end  N 
of  the  lever,  which  partly  opens  the  throttle-valve 
and  increases  tho  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into 
the  cylinder. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
HEART-WHEEL,  p.  541. 


In  machinery,  a 
wheel  having  the  form 
of  a  heart,  contrived 
for  converting  a  uni- 
form circular  motion 
into  an  alternating 
rectilinear  motion.  It 
is  much  employed  in 
the  machinery  of  the 
cotton  and  flax  manu- 
facture. 


HINDLET'S  SCREW.    A    screw    cut    on    a    solid 
whose  sides  are  arcs 


of  the  pitch  circle 
of  a  wheel  into  which 
the  screw  is  intend- 
ed to  work.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  first  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  nind- 
ley  of  Tork. 


c.-irrior-wheel  ;  a 
wheel,  C,  placed 
between  two  oth- 
ers, A  and  B,  for 
the  purpose  simply 
transferring  the 
motion  from  one 
to  the  other 
without  change  of 
direction.  If  A  and 
B  were  in  contact, 
revolve  in  opposite  directions  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  intermediate  axis  of  C,  they 
revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  without  any 
change  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  pair. 


they 


INCLINED  PLANE,  p.  590. 


GUDGEON,  p.  524,  def.  4. 


.■||H'),I,T     i 


Tho  figure  ABD  represents  an  inclined  plane, 
AD  is  the  plane  properly  so  called  ;  DB  the  height 
of  the  plane,  BA  its  base,  and  BAD  the  angle  of 
inclination  or  elevation.  The  power  necessary  to 
sustain  any  weight  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  tho 
weight  as  the  height  of  tho  plane  to  its  length  ;  or 
as  DB  to  DA.  Hence,  the  less  the  height  of  the 
plane  in  proportion  to  its  length,  or  the  less  the 
angle  of  inclination,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
effect. 


p.  G2S,  def.  14. 

A  section  of  this  machine  in 
its  most  approved  form  is  given 
in  the  annexed  figure.  By  turn- 
ing the  handle  a,  the  screw  6, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the 
mass  to  he  raised,  is  made  to 
ascend.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  endless  screw 
working  into  the  worm-wheel 
c,  which  forms  the  nut  of  the 
screw.  On  the  lower  end  of 
the  screw  is  fixed  the  claw  d 
passing  through  a  groove  in  tho 
stock ;  this  claw  serves  at  once 
to  prevent  the  screw  6  from 
turning  and  to  raise  bodies  which 
lie  near  the  ground.  The  axis 
of  the  endless  screw  is  support- 
alleable  iron  plates  e,  f,  bolted  to  tho 


Lifting  Jack, 
ed  by  two  n 


fi,  Wooden  Shaftj  J,  Gudgeon. 


iiich  tho  whole  is  inclosed. 


MEC 
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JOINT-UNIVERSAL. 
Fig.  2. 

i 


Universal  joints,  single  and  double. 
In  mech.,  an  arrangement  by  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  may  be  made  to  move  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions in  relation  to  another.  I*  Fig.  1,  the  ends  of 
the  shafts  a  and  6  are  each  formed  into  a  semi- 
circular arc,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  cross  c. 
This  joint  ceases  to  act  when  the  angle  between 
the  shafts  is  less  than  140",  and  the  motion  trans- 
mitted is  variable  in  proportion  as  the  angle  di- 
minishes. These  disadvantages  are  corrected  by 
rising  the  double  joint,  Fig.  2,  in  which  two  crosses 
are  employed,  and  connected  by  a  separate  link  d. 
LAN  TEEN-WHEEL.  In  mech.,  a  kind  of  pinion, 
having  instead  ot 
leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars  called 
trundles,  or  spin- 
dles on  which  the 
teeth  of  the  main- 
wheel  act.  The 
ends  of  the  trun- 
dles being  fixed  in 
two  parallel  cir- 
cular boards  or 
ntern-wheel    has    the   form  of  a  box 
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MITEE-WIUKI.'- 


a  pair  of  bevel-wheels 
of  equal  diameter, 
working  into  each 
other,  and  employed 
for  conveying  the  mo- 
tion of  one  shaft  to 
another  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first,  and 
without  changing  the 
velocity. 


Spur  and  Lantern  Wheels, 
plates,  th 


the  : 


Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  the 
power  acting  at  A, 
the  weight  or  re- 
sistance at  W,  C 
beins;  the  fulcrum 
or  prop.  Fig.  2 
is  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  fig.  S, 
a  lever  of  the  third 
kind.  In  all  levers 


the 


ver      and 


weight  are  in- 
versely propor- 
tional to  the  per- 
pendicular lines 
drawn  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  di- 
rections in  which 
the  two  forces  act. 
The  lever  is  the 
most  simple  of  the 
mechanic  powers, 
and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  con 
struction  of  almost  every  mechanical  contrivance  ; 
indeed,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  no  machine  is 
entirely  without  it;  in  its  most  simple  form  it  is 
used  for  raisins  heavy  weights  to  small  heights'. 
LEWIS,  or  LEWISSON.  An  instrument  of  iron 
used  in  raising  large 
stones  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  buil< 
It  operates  by  the 
dovetailing  of 
of  its  ends  int. 


NOEIA.    Anhyd: 


sisting  of  a  water-wheel   with  revolving  buckets 
or-earthen  pitchers,  like  the  Persian  wheel.     It  is 
used  for  throwing  up  water   for   purposes   of  ir- 
rigation. 
OVEESHOT- WHEEL,  p.  TS6. 

The  circum- 
ference of  the 
wheel  is  furnish- 
ed with  buckets, 
so  fashioned  and 
disposed  as  to  re- 
ceive the  water 
at  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  re- 
tain it,  until  they 
reach,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the 
lowest  point.  An 
overshot  wheel 
is  moved  by  less 
water  than  an 
undershot  wheel. 
The  water  acts 
by  its  weight, 
buckets  should  be  about 


Overshot  Water- Wl I. 


and   the  velocity  of  tin 

three  feet  per  second. 

PALLET,  p.  792,  def.  5. 


opening 


that     no      rertici 

ferec  can  detach  it. 


•  heads  to  admit  th 


■  tackle  above  is  attached  by  i 
honzonhillv  through  all  the 
,  and  forelocking  on  the  other 
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PAWL.     In  mech.,  the  click  or  detent  which    falls 

into  the  teeth 
of  a  ratchet- 
wheel  to  pre- 
vent its  motion 
backward.    ' 


PEEPETC'AL  SCREW,  p.  610 


Perpetual  screw; 
a  screw  that  acts 
against  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  and 
continues  its  ac- 
tion without  end. 


Perpetual  Screw  and  Wheel. 

PEESIAN  WHEEL,  p.  81T. 


They   are    of  - 

forms      and      en 

.    tions,  according 

kind      of      escai 

employed. 


The  gridiron  pendulum  is 
composed  of  any  odd  num- 
ber of  rods,  so  connected 
that  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  one  set  of 
them  is  counteracted  by 
that  of  the  other.  The  mer- 
curial pendulum  consists  of 
one  rod  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining mercury  at  the 
lower  end,  so  adjusted  in 
quantity  that  whatever  al- 
terations take  place  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  the 
center  of  oscillation  remains 
the  same,  the  mercury  as- 
cending when  the  rod  de- 
scends, and  vice  versa. 


i     . . J ;,.-...  P.  minium.  Mercurial  Pendulum. 


An  engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  irrigate 
lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks  of  rivers. 
It  consists  of  a  larse  wheel  with  a  series  of  buckets 
fixed  to  its  circumference,  which  raise  the  water. 


PILE-DEIVEE. 


An  engine  for  driving  down  piles.  It  consists  of 
a  large  ram  or  block  of  iron,  which  slides  between 
two  guide-posts.  Being  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
and  then  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  it 
comes  down  on  the  head  of  the  pile  with  a  vio- 
lent blow.  It  may'be  worked  by  men  or  horses, 
or  a  steam-engine. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    POR 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
PILLOW-BLOCK,  or  PLUMBEE-BLOCK. 

In  machinery,  a  cnst  iron 
standard  for  supporting  tin- 
end  of  a  shaft.  It  is  adapt- 
ed for  being  bolted  to  the 
frame  or  foundation  of  a 
machine,  and  is  usually 
fiirnLshed  with  brass  bear- 
ings for  diminishing  the 
friction  of  the  shaft,  and  a  movable  cover  secured 
by  bolts  for  tightening  the  bearings  as  they  wear. 


PINION,  p.  S28,  def.  4. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
POT-LID  VALVE.    A  kind  of  bucket  valve,  con- 
sisting   of    a    circular 
plate    having   an    eye 
bored    in    its    center, 
j}^-^  through  which  the  pis- 

1  J^^s^r^J  ton-rod  passes  freely. 
On  pressing  down  the 
piston,  the  resistance 
of  the  water  prevents 
the  plate  descending 
with  it,  and  on  the 
raising  of  the  piston, 
the  plate  falls  by  its 
own  gravity  to  its 
ace  on  the  bucket, 
and  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  water. 


i  (Spur-Wheel  and  Pinion). 


A  short  cylinder  of 
metal  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance, used  in  pumps  and 
other  engines  or  machines 
for  various  purposes.  It 
is  fitted  exactly  to  the 
bore  of  another  body  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
or  escape  of  air  or  other 
fluid,  and  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of 
forcing  some  fluid  into  or 
out  of  the  canal  or  tube 
which  it  fills,  as  in  pumps, 
fire-engines,  steam -en- 
gines, and  the  like. 


A  form  of  wind-mill  so  constructed  that  the  whole 
fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  can  be  turned 
by  means  of  a  lever,  according  as  the  direction  of 
the  wind  varies.  In  the  figure",  the  post  P,  firmly 
fixed  by  a  strong  framing"  sunk  into  the  ground, 
has,  at  its  upper  end,  a  pivot  working  into  a  socket 
fixed  in  one  of  the  strongest  floor-beams,  and  on 
this  pivot  the  whole  weight  of  the  erection  is  sus- 
tained. The  ladder  L,  serves  as  a  lever  for  turning 
the  mill,  and  by  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  and 
placing  a  weight  on  its  lower  extremity,  it  also 
serves  to  keep  the  mill  steady  when  the  right  po- 
sition is  attained. 


In  a  system  of  pulleys.  Figs.  1,  2,  in  which  the 
same  string  passes  round  any  number  of  pulleys, 
and  the  parts  of  it  between  the  pulleys  are  paral- 
lel, there  is  an  equilibrium  when  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  1  to  the  number  _of  strings  at  the 
lower  block. 

PvACK,  p.  904,  def.  9. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

SCEEEN,  p.  992,  def.  4. 


jwiruvt 


Rack  and  Pinion. 

RATCnET-WnEEL,  p.  910. 

a,  is  th*  ratchet- 
wheel  ;  &,  the  recipro- 
cating lever,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  jointed  a 
small  ratchet,  c,  fur- 
,J  nished  with  a  catch  of 
the  same  form  as  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  and 
which,  when  the  lever 
is  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion, slides  over  the 
teeth,  but  in  returning 
draws  the  wheel  with 
it.  The  other  ratchet, 
(?,  which  may  either  be 
used  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the 
first,  permits  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  in  the 
but  opposes  its  return  in 


SHOULDEE-BLOCK. 


Among  sliip-carpenters,  a 
irge  single  block  left  almost 
ruarc  at  the  upper  end,  and 
at  sloping  in  the  direction  of 


It  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  frame  with 
metal  wires  traversing  it  longitudinally  at  regular 
intervals.  It  is  propped  up  in  nearly  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  materials  to  be  sifted  or  screened 
are  thrown  against  it,  when  the  finer  particles  pass 
through  and  the  coarser  remain.  A  similar  ap- 
paratus is  used  for  separating  lump  coal  from  the 
small  coal  and  dross. 


SNATCH-BLOCK,  p.  1046. 


It  is  chiefly  used  for 
heavy  purchases, 
where  a  warp  or  haws- 
er is  brought  to  the 
capstan.  It  is  also 
called  a  rouse-about- 
UocJc. 


mill-wort;  a  species  of 
g  much  used  in  the  textile 
manufactures.  Spiral  -  wheels 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  bevel- 
wheels,  and  are  better  adapted 
for  light  machinery.  The  teeth 
are  formed  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  cylinders  of  the  required 
diameter,  at  an  angle  of  45"  with 
their  respective  axes,  when  the 
direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be 
changed  from  the  horizontal  to 
the  vertical.  By  this  construc- 
tion  the    teeth    become   in   fact 

small  portions  of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round 

the  cylinders,  whence  the  name. 

SPUE-WHEELS.  In  machinery,  wheels  in  which 
the  teeth  are  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and   in  the  di 

10' 


rection  of  radii.  Such 
wheels  are  also  called  Sjnii'- 
Gear. 


STEAM-GAUGE.    An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
pressure    within    a    steam-boiler,    by 
means   of  a  bent  tube  partially  filled 
-   with    mercury,     one    end    of   which 
I     °    springs    from    the    boiler,   while   the 
jif    o    other  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  so  that 
|     I    the  steam,  by  its   pressure,  raises  the 
Jj  °   mercury  in   the  straight  limb  of  the 
be  to  a  height  above  the  common 
vel,  proportioned  to   that  pressure, 
n   iron  float  and  index  are  usually 
Ided  for  the  convenience  of  observa- 
nt!, as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 
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MECHANICS— Continued. 

STEEL- YARD,  p.  1081. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

eating  motion  of  the  connecting  rod,  the  wheel  6 

is  compelled  to  circulate  round  the  wheel  a,  and  in 

so  doing  carries  the  latter  along  with  it,  communi- 

'  ag  to  the  fly-wheel  a  velocity  double  of  its  own. 


Portable  Condensing  Steam-Engine.    a,  the  Steam-Cylinder ;  b  the  Piston ;  c,  the  Upper  Steam- 

1>,,,-1  ,-„-  Pa ,-  ■  ,1   !,..«. -i-  Si,-:iin-l'..i-.  ;  ..  .,  il..-  1'arallel    M..li..n;    ;,    ',  I  lie  Beam;  ;/,  dm 

;  A,  the  Craiil,  ;  ',  ■,  I  li"  Klv-  \V  1 1  •,  /. ,  X  ,  1 1,.-  1£  —  ..1 .1.-  -.  ril   i'-Rod  tor  work- 

■  "  '       ■.<■.-■    ovine:  m,  the  Throttle-Valve;   n,  the 

ir-rurap;  </,  the  Hol-Wrll  ;  r,   the  Sl,ifiinir-Valv", 
ii.iK  to  slai-iine  llie  .'limine  ;  *,  the  Feed 
Pump  for  suppyliug  the  condenser  ciste 


O'nlmeeliiiL'  R"i 
inu'  the  Steam-' 
Cmdenser;  »,  1 


supplying   the   boilers;  t,  the   Ci 
Governor. 

STEAM-TILT,  or  STEAM-HAMMER 


Condie's  Steam-Hammer. 
A  form  of  tilt  or  forge-hammer,  consisting  of  a 
steam-cylinder  and  piston,  placed  vertically  over 
the  anvil.  There  are  two  varieties ;  in  one,  the 
cylinder  is  fixed,  and  the  hammer  is  attached  to 
the  piston-rod;  in  the  other,  the  piston  is  fixed, 
and  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder.  The  former  is  known  as  Nasmyth's,  and 
the  latter  as  Condie's  hammer. 
STEAM-WHISTLE,  p.  1081. 

The  annexed  figure  represents 
a  section  of  a  steam-whistle;  a, 
a,  is  a  tube  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  opening  into  its  in- 
terior; it  is  commanded  by  a 
stop-cock,  e ;  the  tube  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hollow  piece,  6, 
perforated  with  holes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  brass  cup,  c,  c  ; 
the  respective  diameters  of  the 
piece  5,  and  cup  c,  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  leave  a  very  narrow 
orifice  all  round.  Another  thin 
brass  cup  d,  is  fixed  in  an  invert- 
ed position  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  tipper  surface  of  the 
parts  b  and  c,  so  as  to  present  a 
sharp  edge  exactly  opposite  the  orifice  above  men- 
tioned. On  opening  the  stop-cock,  e,  the  steam, 
rushing  with  great  violence  through  the  circular 
orifice,  encounters  the  edge  of  the  cup,  c,  and 
thereby  produces  a  loud  and  shrill  sound  which 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 


a  contrivance 
for  securing  a  steam,  air, 
or  water-tight  joint,  when 
it  is  required  to  pass  a 
movable  rod  out  of  a  ves- 
sel or  into  it.  It  consists 
of  a  close  box  cast  round 
the  hole  through  which 
the  rod  passes,  in  which 
is  laid,  around  the  rod 
and  in  contact  with  it,  a 
quantity  of  hemp-packing.  This  packing  is  lubri- 
cated with  oily  matter,  and  a  ring,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  it  and 
pressed  down  by  screws,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  pack- 
ing into  every  crevice. 
SUGAR-MILL,  p.  1105. 


In  the  annexea  cut,  a,  or,  is  the  straight,  and  b,  b, 
the  diverging  line  of  rails  ;  the  switch,  bedded  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  is  movable  horizontally  at 
the  butt  end  by  a  lever  with  a  balance  weight,  and 
handle,  inclosed  in  the  switch-box  d  ;  the  open  or 
closed  position  of  the  switch  determines  the  di- 
rection of  the  train  along  the  main  line  a,  or  on. 
the  siding  b, 

TILT-HAMMER,  p.  1154. 


Horizontal  Sugar-Mill. 
■  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane.    It  consists  of  three  rollers  placed  vertically 
or  horizontally,  and  parallel  to  each  other.     These 
are  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  by  water,  or  by  ani- 
mal power.     The  canes  are  made  to  pass  between 
the  rollers,  by  which  means  they  are  crushed,  and 
the  juice  expressed  from  them. 
SUN  AJSID  PLANET-WHEELS.    In  mech.,sa  in- 
genious    con- 
trivance     for 
convertingthe 
reciprocating 
motion  of  the 
beam   into    a 
rotatory    mo- 
tion.     In  the 
annexed     fig- 
ure  the    sun- 
wheel  a,  is  a 
toothed  wheel 
:ed   fast    to 
the  axis  of  the 
fly-wheel,  and 
the   planet- 
wheel  6,  is  a 
similar   wheel 
bolted  to   the 
lower    end   of 
the  connecting  rod  0  ;  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by 
a  link  at  the  back  of  both  wheels.   By  the  recipro- 


a  is  the  shank  or  helve,  usually  formed  of  tim- 
ber, and  sometimes  of  wrought  iron;  it  is  hung 
upon  an  axis  at  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and 
is  worked  by  a  series  of  revolving  cams  or  tappets, 
c,  c,  fixed  into  the  circumference  of  the  cam-ring, 
b,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
water-wheel.  These  cams  act  successively  by  de- 
pressing the  shorter  limb  of  the  shank,  </,  until  by 
the  continued  revolution,  it  is  disengaged,  and  the 
opposite  extremity,  armed  with  a  heavy  cast-iron 
hammer,  d,  descends  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  anvil,  e.  Thus  a  repetition  of  blows  is  kept  up 
as  long  as  may  be  required. 


TRAMMELS,  p.  1166,  def.  4. 


TURN-TABLE. 


If  A  and  B  bo  supposed  to  represent  two  tracks 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  C  a  turn-table  connect- 
ed with  the  track  A,  and  D  another  connected  with 
the  track  B,  then  a  carriage,  to  be  transferred  from 
A  to  B  is  rolled  on  tho  turn-table  C,  and  this,  with 
the  carriage  on  it.  is  turned  a  quarter  round.  The 
carriage  is  then  rolled  on  the  table  I),  which  being 
turned  a  quarter  round,  puts  the  carriage  in  aright 
position  for  running  on  the  track  B. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


MECHANICS— Continued. 

TYMPAN,  p.  1186. 


t,  Tympan  ;  /,  Frisket. 
UNDERSHOT-WHEEL,  p.  119". 


In  this  wheel  the  water  acls  entirely  by  its  mo- 
mentum, and  therefore  the  effect  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  mill  course,  and  the  ve- 
locity with  which  it  strikes  the  float-boards. 

"WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  p.  1259.  [See  Axis.] 

The  axis  in  peritro- 
cMo,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
is  one  of  the  six  me- 
chanic powers,  consist- 
ing of  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  an  axle,  so  as  to 
turn    along    with    the 


This  large  axle 
is  pierced  with 
holes  directed 
toward  its  cen- 
ter.in  which  long 
levers  or  hand- 
spikes are  insert- 
ed, for  turning  it 
round  when  the 
anchor  is  to  be 
weighed  or  any 
purchase  is  re- 
quired. 


MORTAR,  p.  730,  def.  2. 


MONSTEANCE,  p.  72T. 


Mortars  are  either  of  iron  or  brass, 
of  mortars  in  the  British  service  ar 
and  13  inches. 


In  the7?om«».  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  eu- 
charistic  wafer,  being 
a  hollow-headed  uten- 
sil, raised  on  a  stand, 
narrow  in  the  middle, 
so  as  easily  to  be 
grasped  when  shoion 
to  the  people  from  the 
altar,  or' 

It  is  usually  made  of 
silver,  with  gilt  orna- 
ments, sometimes  en- 
.(irely  of  gold;  and 
forms  a  handsome  ad- 
dition to  altar-equip- 
ment. 


A    kind    of    helmet 

copied  by  the  Spaniards 

from    the    Moors,    and 

duced  into  England 

about  the  beginning  of 


Mosaic    Pavement. 

This  kind  of  work  was  used  in  ancient  times  both 
for  pavements  and  ornamenting  walls.  In  recent 
times,  two  kinds  of  mosaic  rive  particularly  famous, 
the  Eoman  and  the  Florentine.  In  the  former,  the 
pictures  are  formed  by  joining  very  small  pieces 
of  stone,  which  facilitates  the  representation  of 
large  historical  paintings.  The  Florentine  style, 
which  makes  use  of  larger  pieces  of  stone,  is  adapt- 
ed only  for  small  pictures. 

MUSIC. 

The  following  are  the  principal  musical  characters 
used  in  the  department  of  Khythmios,  including  such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  divisions 
of  time  and  the  comparative  length  of  tones. 

BAES,  p.  98,  def.  11,  and  MEASURES,  p.  702,  def.  11. 

Space  represent-     Space  represent-     Space  represent-     I 


NOTES,  p.  757,  def.  S,  and  EESTS,  p.  945,  def.  11 


MUSIC— Continued. 

DOTTED  NOTES  and  RESTS  (increasing  the  valr 
of  the  Note  or  Rest  one  half). 

o.      r.      p   •    , 

TRIPLETS,  p.  1176,  def.  3. 


r 


?~?    1*77    LXJ* 


HOLD,  p.  557,  def.  11,  or  PAUSE. 
EEPEAT,  p.  938,  def.  1.  \ 

STACCATO  MARKS,  p.  1073. 
LEGATO,  p.  656,  or  TIE.        •>" 
DIEECT,  p.  337.        J£  CLi 


I 


.  a 

d.  s. 

variety  i 


f  measure. 


DA  CAPO,  p.  297. 
DEL  SEGNO,  p.  3 
FIGURES  indicating  va 

2  2  2     4  4  4 

248     248 

In  the  department  of  Melodics,  including  such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  pitch  of 
tones. 
STAFF,  p.  1073,  def.  4. 


333 

248 


fififi 

248 


si 


The  C  Clef  The  G  Clef  The  C  Clef 

for  Alto.  for  Soprano.  for  Soprano. 

&  bb       .     3c 

Natural.         Double  Flat.         Doulle  Sharp. 

tr 

Turn.  Trill  or  Shake. 

SIGNATURES,  p.  1030,  def.  7. 

Signatures  with  the  G  and  F  Clefs  indicating  the 
different  keys. 


mm 


Key  of  A.  Key  of  F.  Key  of  Bb  . 

In  the  department  of  Dynamics,  including  such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  relative 
force  of  tones. 

Dtnamtc  Degrees  (Directory  Terms). 

Pianissimo,  or  PP Very  soft. 

Piano,  or  P Soft 

Mezzo,  or  M. Medium. 

Forte,  or  F Loud. 

Fortissimo,  or  FP. Very  loud. 

Dynamic  Fokms  (Characters  indicating  forms  of 
tones). 


Ui-b-an  T... 


Swell,  or  Swelling  Tone.  Pressure  Tone. 

_=C       Sforznmlo,  Forzando,  Fz.,  Sf.,  or  Expulsive  Tone. 
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MYTHOLOGY,  IDOLS,  ETC. 

ANUBIS,  p.  56. 


An  Egyptian 
deity,  the  con- 
ductor of  depart- 
ed spirits,  and 
represented  by  a 
human  figure 
with  the  head 
of  a  dor:,  fox,  or 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 
BOODn,  p.  136. 


Anubis,  from  an  Egyptian  painting. 

APOLLO,  p.  5S. 


BACCHANTE,  p.  92 


The  god  of  po- 
etry, music,  and 
prophecy ;  the  pat- 
ron of  physicians, 
shepherds,  and 
founders  of  cities. 
He  invented  the 
harp  or  lyre  ;  and 
was  the  father  of 
jEsculapius. 


The  figure  represents  a 
bacchante  with  a  thyrsus, 
which  consisted  of  a  spear 
or  staff  wrapped  round 
with  ivy  and  vine-branch- 
es, or  of  a  lance  having 
the  iron  part  thrust  into  a 
cone  of  pine.  The  Bac- 
'a  carried  thyrsi  in 
their  hands  when  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 


ltdl 


nil      tin' 


round,  soft, 
graceful  form  of  a 
maiden,  rather  than 
with  that  of  a  young 
man.  He  is  usually 
naked,  and  his  h 
is  knitted  behind  in 
a  knot,  and  wreath 
ed  with  sprigs  of  iv; 
and  vine  leaves.  II 
is  said  to  have  beci 
the  inventor  of  wine 
and  other  liquors. 


In  Indian 
myth.,  the 
generic  name 
of  several  dei- 
fied sages  of 
the  Buddhist 
sect;  the  most 
celebrated  of 
whom  is  gen- 
erally under- 
stood to  have 
lived  about 
1000  B  c.  It 
also  signifies, 
l.The  su- 
preme being, 
the  creator, 
identical  with 
Brahma,  and 
named  Ade- 
Buddha.  2.  A 
deity  emanat- 
ed from  the 
trimurti  or 
Indian  trini- 
ty. 3.  The 
priests  of  that 
deity  and  his 
religion. 


Buddha,  from  Moore's  Hindoo  Pantheon. 


BBAIIMA,  p.  143. 


He  is  termed 
the  Creator,  or 
the  grandfather 
of  gods  and 
men ;  his  broth- 
ers Vishnu  and 
Siva  being  re- 
spectively the 
preserver  and 
the  destroyer. 
Brahma  is  usu- 
ally represented 
as  a  red  or  gold- 
en-colored fig- 
ure with  four 
heads.  He  -has 
likewise  four 
arms,  in  one  of 
which  he  holds 
a  spoon,  in  a 
second  a  string 
of  beads,  in  the 
third  a  water- 
.1  uc,  and  in  the 
fourth  the  Veda, 
or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hin- 
doos; and  he  is 
frequently  at- 
tended   by    his 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

CERES,  p.  1ST,  def.  1. 


Coleman's  Hindoo  Mythology. 


CALLIOPE,  p.  165.         CENTAUE,  p.  1S6,  def.  1. 


Clio,  from  an  antique  ishtlu.'. 
CUPID,  p.  292. 


In  mythol., 
the  inventcjr 
or  goddess  of 
corn,  or  rather 


the 


of 


She  is  usually  rep. 
resented  with  a 
scroll  in  her  hand, 
and  also  sometimes 
with  a  scrinium  to 
keep  MSS.  in,  by 
her  side.  She  is  also 
sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  lyre  by 
her  side. 


He  is  generally 
represented  as  a 
beautiful  child 
with  wings,  blind, 
and  carrying  a 
bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows,  with 
which  he  trans- 
pierced the  hearts 


of  lovers,    i 
ing     them 


of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians.  He 
was  represent- 
ed as  half-man 
and  half- fish. 
"  Behold  Da- 
non  was  fallen 
upon  his  face 
to  the  earth 
before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord." 
(1  Sam.  v.  8.) 


agon,  from  Calmet. 


head  df  her  fath- 

! 

er  Jupiter.     She 

was  represented 

as     a     young 

woman,   with    a 

grave  and  nohle 

con  n  tenance, 

|.     clothed    in    full 

armor. 
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MYTHOLOGY— Continued. 

MEECUEY,  p.  70S,  def.  1. 


The  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mala,  the 
god  of  eloquence, 
of  commerce,  and 
of  robbers,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ser- 


niesscnger,  herald, 
and  ambassador  of 
Jupiter.  In  anti- 
quity, there  were 
several  persons  or 
deities  of  this 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 
OSIEIS.  One  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  the 
brother  of  Isis,  and  the 
father  of  Orus.  He  was 
venerated  under  the 
forms  of  the  sacred  bulls, 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  or  as 
a  human  figure  with  a 
bull's  head,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Apis- 
Osiris.  He  is  commonly 
represented  as  clad  in 
pure  white,  and  his  usu- 
al attributes  are  the  high 
cap,  the  flail  or  whip, 
and  the  crosier.  Osiris, 
in  common  with  I>is, 
presided  over  the  world 


PALLAS,  p.  792,  def.  1.     Also  JEgis, 


In  ancient 
myth.,  the  god- 
dess   of     wis- 

the  Greeks, 
subsequently 
identified  with 


PEGASUS,  p.  S09,  def.  1. 


In  antiqui- 
ty, the  wing- 
ed horse  on 
which  Belle- 
rophon  is  fa- 
bled to  have 
ridden. 


In  myth.,  a  sea-nymph.    In   ancient  monuments, 
the  Nereids  are  represented  as  ridimron  sea-hooes, 
sometimes  with  the  human  form  entire,  and 
times  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.   They  were  the  daugh 
ters  of  Nereus,  and  constantly  attended  Neptune. 

NIOBE.  In  classical  myth.,  the  daughter  of  Tan 
talus,"  a  - 
the  Pleiades,  mar- 
ried to  Ainphiim, 
king  of  Thebes. 
Proud  of  her  num- 
erous progeny,  she 
revoked  ~  the  an- 
of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  slew 
them  all.  This  fable 
has  afforded  a  sub- 

t  fo 
has  giv 
the  beautiful  <rroup 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued, 

SATUEN,  p.  9S2,  def.  1. 


In  myth.,  a  syl- 
van deity  or  demi- 
god, represented  as 
a  monster,  half 
man  and  half  goat, 
having  horns  on 
his  head,  a  hairv 
body,  with  the  feet 
and  tail  of  a  goat. 
Satyrs  are  usually 
found  in  the  train 
of  Bacchus,  and 
have  been  distin- 
guished for  lasei- 
viousness  and  riot 
They  have  been 
represented  ns  re- 
markable for  their 
piercing  eyes  and 
keen  raillery. 


Niobe  and  her  Children. 


SEA-HOESE,  p.  995 


of  a 
fish.  The 
Nereids  used 
sea-horses  as 

riding   steeds,   and   Neptune   employed   them  for 

drawing  his  chariot. 


SIEEN,  p.  1035,  def.  1. 


n  ancient  myth.,  a  mermaid  or  goddess,  who  en- 
iced  men  into  her  power  by  the  charms  of  music, 
nd  devoured  them.  Hence  in  modem  use.  an 
ticinsr  woman  ;  a  female  rendered  dangerous  by 

r  enticements. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

SPHINX,  p:  1063,  def.  1. 


The  Greek  Sphinxes  are  represented  with  wings, 
but  those  of  l-.gypt  we  e  without  wings.  Sphinxes 
.ire  also  found  in  India  as  ornaments  of  temples, 
but  they  are  always  represented  with  the  head  of 

TERPSICHORE,  p 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

TRIMURTI.     In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  triad  or  trinity 

of  the  Vedas,  born 
of  Brahm,#  and 
composed  of  Brah- 
ma, the  creator ; 
Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server ;  and  Siva, 
the .  destroyer. 

Trimnrti,  from  Oolemma's  Hindoo  Mythology      ■ 

TRITON,  p.  1176. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued 

TESTA,  p.  1233. 


A  fabled  sea  demi- 
pod,  supposed  to  be 
the  son  and  trum- 
peter of  Neptune. 
VI  e  find,  however, 
a  number  of  Tritons 
spoken  .if  in  ancient 
mythology,  who 
w.-re  half  man,  half 
fi.-di,and  upon  whom 
the  .Nereids  rode. 


In  Grecian  myth,, 
the  muse  of  astrono- 
my. She  is  generally 
represented  with  a 
crown  of  stars,  in  a 
garment  spotted  with 
stars,  and  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  celes- 
tial globe  or  a  lyre. 
Urania  is  likewise 
the  name  of  the  heav- 
enly Venus,  or  of 
pure  intellectual 
love.  One  of  the 
Oceanides,  or  sea- 
nymphs,  was  also 
called  Urania. 


In  myth.,  the  goddess 
Df  the  domestic  hearth 
or  of  fire ;  worshiped 
both  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  She  was  a 
virgin  divinity,  the 
laughter  of  Saturn  and 
ihea,  and  the  patroness 
of  chastity,  as  well  as  of 
domestic  union  and  hap- 
piness. The  fire  burning 
on  the  domestic  hearth 
was  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  Vesta;  and 
each  political  communi- 
ty, city,  or  state,  had  its 
public  hearth  or  altar 
of  Vesta,  on  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept 
burning. 


In  the  Hindoo 
myth.,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  tri- 
murti  or  triad,  the 
other  two  being 
Brahma  and  Si- 
•cti.  He  is  the 
second  person  of 
this  unity,  and  a 
personification  of 
the  preserving 
powers.  Hence,  he 
is  frequently  call- 
ed the  Preserver, 
the  other  two  be- 
ing respectively 
the  Creator  and 
the  Destroyer. 


MmMmk 


VAMA,  or  DHERMARAJAII. 


The  Hindoo  Pluto,  regent  of  the  south  < 
division  of  the  world,  mythologically  called  Pat,,- 
la,  or  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  described  as 
being  of  a  green  color,  with  red  garments,  having  a 
crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  sitting 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  in  his  hand. 
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pin 


N. 


In  classic  arehit., 
niches  were  generally 
semicircular  in  the 
plan,  and  terminated 
in  a  semi-dome  at  the 
top.  They  were  some- 
times, however,  square 
in  the  plan,  and  some- 
times also  square- 
headed. 


A  title  of  honor 
given  in  the  origin 
of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire to  the  ministers 
and  chief  assistants 
of  the  sultan,  but 
afterward  applied  to 
the  governors  of 
provinces,  termed 
pnchaliks.  The  dis- 
tinction of  rank  be- 
tween the  two  clas- 
ses of  pachas,  under 
the  old  Turkish  sys- 
tem, was  indicated 
their  standards ; 
the  higher  class  hav- 
ing three  horse-tails 
borne  before  them 
on  a  spear,  headed 
with  a  crescent ;  the 
standard  of  the  sec- 
ond   class    had    but 


hence  the  term,  pa- 
cha of  two  or  three 
tails. 


Niche,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 


OBELISK,  p.  7S2,  def. 


ORGAN,  p.  7T8,  def. 


The  proportion  of 
the  thickness  to  the 
height  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  obelisks; 
that  is,  between  one- 
ninth  and  one-tenth ; 
and  the  thickness  at 
the  top  is  never  less 
than  half,  nor  greater 
than  three-fourths  o: 
the  thickness  at  the 
bottom.  Egypt  a 
bounded  with  ohe 
lisks,  which  were  ah 
ways  of  a  single  block 
of  stone  ;  and  man 
have  been  removed 
thence  to  Bonie  and 
other  places. 


The  harrel-or- 
gan  is  an  instru- 


fects  of  a  small 
keyed-organ  are 
produced"  by  cer- 
tain machinery. 
The  keys,  if  so 
they  may  be  cal- 
led, are  placed 
inside  the  organ, 
and  acted  on  by 
means  of  a  cylin- 
der, or  barrel, 
pinned  or  stud- 
ded in  a  particu- 
lar and  very  cu- 
rious manner. 
The  barrel  is 
made  to  revolve 
by  a  winch. 


PAVISE,  PAVAIS 


s  Pnraclmte  descending). 


PAX,  or  PAX-BPvEDE. 


PAVACHE.  [Fr.  pavois, 
old  Fr.  pave,  a  covering ; 
Ir.  pavtsse.]  Antil[.  A 
large  shield  covering  the 
whole  body,  having  an 
inward  curve,  managed 
by  a  pavisor,  who  with 
screened  an  archer. 


An  ecclesiastical  uten- 
sil, formed  usually  of  a 
plate  of  metal,  chased,  en- 
graved, or  inlaid  with  fig- 
ures representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, etc.,  which  having 
been  kissed  by  the  priest 
during  the  Agnus  Dei  of 
the  mass,  is  handed  to  the 
acolyte,  who  presents  it 
to  be  kissed  by  each  of 
the  ecclesiastics  officia- 
ting, saying  to  them  Pax 
tecum  (peace  to  thee). 
The  decorations  of  the 
pax  are  frequently  very 
rich. 


The  use  of  petards  is  now  discontinued,  as  it  has 
been  discovered  that  gunpowder  in  loose  bags  Is 
equally  efficacious. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


f  fifteenth  centurv. 


Air-pumps  are  variously  constructed;  the  most 
common  forms  have  two  barrels  and  two  pistons, 
wrought  by  a  toothed  wheel,  as  that  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Continued. 

AIR  THERMOMETER.  Thermometers  in  which 
air  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for 
cury  and  spirit  of 
wine.  Of  these  there 
are  several  kinds, 
but  the  most  im- 
portant is  Leslie's 
Differential  Ther- 
mometer. 


Azimuth  Compas3. 


BLOW-PIPE,  p.  132. 


placed 
diametrical 
ly  oppositi 
to  each  oth 
er,  having  i 
slit  dowr 
ugh  which  the  sun  or  a 
time  of  observation. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Continued. 

BAKOMETEK,  p.  100. 


Murine  Barometer.  Common  Upright  Baromote 

CIRCTJMFERENTOR,  p.  208. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS— Continued. 

EUDIOMETER,  p.  412. 

The  use  of  tho  eudiometer  has, 
since  its  original  contrivance,  been 
also  extended  to  all  gaseous  mix- 
tures ;  but  especially  to  the  deter- 
mining of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  they  contain,  when  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  analysis;  and 
it  is  an  essential  instrument  in  the 
investigation  of  bodies  which  become 
gaseous  by  the  changes  to  which 
\.  v-^  J  they  are  subjected  during  chemical 
research. 


GALVANIC  PILE. 

JJL1 

""§]'     GALVANIC  BATTERY. 


CRYOPHORUS,  p.  2S9. 


It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  each  end,  the 
bent  parts  being  terminated  by  a  bulb. 

DIFFERENTIAL  THERMOMETER,  p.  332. 

Two  glass  tubes,  each 
terminating  in  a  hollow 
ball,  and  having  their 
bores  somewhat  widened 
at  the  other  ends,  a  small 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
tinged  with  carmine  be- 
ing introduced  into  the 
ball  of  one,  are  joined 
together  by  the  flame  of 
a  blow-pipe,  and  after- 
ward bent  into,  nearly 
the  shape  of  the  letter 
U.  To  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  thermometer  a 
scale  is  attached ;  and 
the  liquid  contained  in 
the  tube  is  so  disposed  that  it  stands  in  the  gra- 
duated leg  opposite  the  zero  of  the  scale,  when 
both  balls  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  so 
that  the  instrument  is  affected  only  by  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  of  the  two  balls. 


DISCHARGER,  p.  339,  def.  3. 


In  electricity,  an 
instrument  for  dis- 
charging a  Leyden 
phial,  jar,  etc.,  by 
opening  a  commu- 
nication between  the 
two  surfaces. 


An  instru- 
ment for  ex- 
hibiting the 
attractive  and 
repulsive  en- 
ergies of  elec- 
tricity, or  for 
indicating  its 
presence. 


Galvanic  trough  or  battery.  This  arrangement 
consists  of  a  trough  divided  into  numerous  com- 
partments by  partitions,  the  whole  being  made  of 
non-conducting  materials.  Into  these  compart- 
ments are  let  down  square  plates  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, previously  united  together  in  pairs  by  solder- 
ing each  pair,  inclosing  a  space  between  them  so 
as  to  form  a  cell  for  the  liquid  by  which  the  com- 
bination is  to  be  made  active. 


LAMP,  DAVY'S  SAFETY, 


646 


A  lamp  for  lighting  coal  mines, 
without  exposing  workmen  to 
the  explosion  of  inflammable 
air.  It  consists  of  a  cistern  for 
holding  the  oil,  in  the  top  of 
which  the  wick  is  placed.  Over 
the  cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder 
of  wire  gauze,  so  ns  to  envelope 
the  flame.  By  this  contrivance 
light  is  transmitted  to  the  min- 
er, without  endangering  the  kin- 
dling of  the  atmosphere  of  fire- 
damp which  may  surround  him. 


Davy's  Safety  Lamp. 


It  lias  two 
general  forms, 
as  represented 
in  the  figures; 
the  one  (Fig.  1.) 
being  portable, 
and  the  other 
(Fig.  2.)  being 
stationary.  The 
theory  of  this 
photometer  de- 
pends on  the 
assumed  prin- 
ciple that  the 
intensity  oflight 
is  proportional 
to  the  heat  ex- 
cited by  its  incidence  on  the  black  ball.  "When 
the  instrument  is  exposed  to  light,  the  rays  which 
fall  on  the  clear  ball  pass  through  it  without  suf- 
fering obstruction ;  but  those  which  strike  the 
dark"  ball  are  stopped  and  absorbed  at  its  surface, 


the  liquid  in  the  stem  to  descend. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS— Continued. 
PITOT'3  TUBE.  In  hydraulics,  an  instrument  for 
A  ascertaining     the    velocity    of 

water  in  rivers,  etc.    It  con- 
sists in  its  simplest  form  of  a 
bent  glas3rtu.be  A,  which  is  held 
in  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  lower  end  is  horizontal, 
and  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  flowing    water.      In   con1 
B    sequence  of  the  momentum  of 
|g     the  moving  fluid,  the  level  rises 
H|     within  the  tube  to  a  height  B, 
f-^j^ji^Hl^f^    proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
=5    the  stream. 


QUADRANT,  p.  S95,  def.  8. 


RAIN  GAUGE,  p.  906. 

Rain  gauges  are  variously 
constructed.  One  convenient 
form  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  copper,  with  a  funnel  at 
the  top  where  the  rain  enters. 
Connected  with  the  cylinder  at 
the  lower  part  is  a  glass  tube 
with  an  attached  scale.  The  wa- 
ter which  enters  the  funnel, 
stands  at  the  same  height  in  the 
cylinder  and  glass  tube,  and 
being  visible  in  the  latter  the 
height  is  read  immediately  on 
the"  scale,  and  the  cylinder  and 
tube  being  constructed  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  a  given  part,  for  in- 
stance a  tenth  of  the  area  of  the  funnel  at  its 
orifice,  each  inch  of  water  in  the  tube  is  equivalent 
to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  water  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel.  A  stop-cock  is  added  for  drawing 
off  the  water. 

RETORT,  p.  94S,  def.  2. 


SIPHON,  p.  1165,  def.  1. 

Sometimes  an 
exhausting  tube  is 
placed  on  the  long- 
er leg  for  exhaust- 
ing the  air  by  suc- 
tion, (see  Fig.  2,) 
and    causing    the 

but  the  more  gen- 
eral method  is   to 
fill  the  tube  in  the 
first  place  with  the 
liquid,     and    then 
stopping      the 
mouth  of  the  long- 
er leg,  to  insert  the 
shorter  leg  in  the 
vessel ;     upon    re- 
Fig.  1.    Common  Siphon.     Fig.  2.    Im-     movi"g     the    Stop 
proved  Siphon,  with  exhaustiug  tube   the  liquid  will   im- 
for  filling  it.  mediately  begin  to 

flow. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  rNSTBTJMENTS-Continued. 

SEXTANT,  p.  1015,  def.  2. 

It  is  capable  of  very 
general  application, 
but  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  nautical 
instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  altitudes 
of  celestial  objects, 
and  their  apparent 
angular  distances.  It 
is  an  instrument  of 
the  utmost  import- 
ance in  navigation. 


A  most  important  surveying  instrument  for  meas- 
uring horizontal  angles,  or  the  angular  distances 
between  objects  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. This  instrument  is  variously  constructed, 
and  provided  with  subordinate  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  the  price,  or  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 


PHRENOLOGY,  p.  S23, 
Fie-.  1. 


Pig.  3. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Combe, 
divides  our  faculties  into 
thTee  classes:  the  intel- 
lectual or  perceptive,  the 
sentiments  or  emotions, 
and  the  animal  propensi- 
ties. To  the  first  of  these 
is  assigned  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  head ;  the 
second  occupies  the  mid- 
dle and  upper ;  while  the 
posterior  region,  and  ce- 
rebellum, are  allowed  to 
the  third  and  most  in- 
glorious division.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  sub- 
divided into  minute  special  organs  corresponding 
to  distinct  faculties.     Thus,  according  to  this  sci- 


ence, the  manifestation  of  each  of  the  several  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  depends  on  a  particular  part  of 
the  brain,  and  catteris  paribus,  the  degree  or 
strength  in  which  each  faculty  is  manifested  in 
each  individual,  depends  on  the  size  or  devclope- 
ment  of  its  appropriated  portion  of  the  brain,  or 
its  organ.  In  the  adjoined  figures  the  different 
organs  (most  of  them  double)  are  marked  out,  and 
numbered,  according  to  the  system  of  Spurzheim. 
The  faculties  generally  recognized  by  phrenologists 
are  the  following.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  fig- 
ures. Order  I.  Feelings.  Genus  I.  Propensi- 
ties—common to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  love  of  life;  appetite  for  food.  1.  Amative- 
ness.  2.  Philoprogcnitivrncss.  3.  C#ncentrative- 
ness.  4.  Adhesiveness.  5.  Combativeness.  6.  De- 
structiveness.   7.  Secretiveness.   8.  Acquisitiveness. 

9.  Constructiveness.  Genus  II.  Sentiments.  1.  Sen- 
timents common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

10.  Self-esteem.  11.  Love  of  approbation.  12.  Cau- 
tiousness. 13.  Benevolence.  2.  Sentiments  proper 
to  man.  14.  Veneration.  15.  Firmness.  16.  Con- 
scientiousness. 17.  Hope.  18.  Wonder.  19.  Ideal- 
ity. 20.  Wit.  21.  Imitation.  Order  II.  Intel- 
lectual faculties.  Genu*  I.  External  senses.  Feel- 
ing or  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight.  Genus  II. 
Intellectual  faculties  which  perceive  existence. 
22.  Individuality.   23.  Form.   24.  Size.   25.  Weight. 

■26.  Coloring.  Genus  III.  Intellectual  faculties 
which  perceive  the  relations  of  external  ohjects. 
27.  Locality.  28.  Number.  29.  Order.  30.  Event- 
uality. 31.  Time.  32.  Tune.  33.  Language.  Ge- 
nus IV.  Intellectual  faculties  which  compare, 
judge,  and  discriminate.  84.  Comparison.  35. 
Causality. 


PHYLACTERY,  p.  823,  def. 


PHYLLOSTOMIDjE. 


family  of  insectivorous 
Cheiroptera,  which 
have  a  simple  and 
fleshy  leaf-like  ap- 
pendage to  the  nose, 
and  a  forefinger  of 
two  joints.  To  this 
family  the  vampyre 
belongs,  and  other 
blood-sucking  spe- 
cies. 


A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts,  with  movable 
boards  and  holes,  through  which  were  put  the 
head  and  hands  of  an  offender  for  punishment.  In 
this  manner  offenders  were  formerly  exposed  to 
public  view,  and  generally  to  public  insult. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


PLANTS— Continued. 
COCHINEAL  FIG.  The  Opmitia  cochinillifera 
of  Haworth,  or 
Cactus  vochi it  it- 
lifer.  It  is  an  ico- 
sandrious  plant, 
and  belongs  to 
the  nat.  order  O- 
puntiaeeaeor  Cac- 
taceas.  It  is  a 
native  of  South 
America,  and  be- 
ing the  plant  on 
which  the  Coccus 
cacti  or  Cochineal 
insect  is  found,  is 
there  extensively- 
cultivated. 


DUBIO. 


Kx,  of  12lh  Century. 

PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS. 

ACACIA,  p.  8. 


Acacia  Arabica. 

CACTUS,  p.  162. 


CASSAVA,  p.  179. 


Egyptian  thorn,  a 

ed  by  Linnaeus  .... 
der  the  genus  Mi 
moss,  and  by  others 
made  a  distinct  ge- 
nus. Aca-.ia  anions 
the  moderns,  a  verj 
extensive  genus  o. 
trees  or  "shrubby 
plants  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  both 
the  Old  and  New 
World.  Nearly  300 
species  of.  the  acacia 
are  known. 


Melon  thistle  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the 
class  Ico.-andria,  and 
order  Monogynia,  nat. 
order  Cactea?,  or  Cac- 
tacea?.  The  fruit  is  a 
Unilocular  Polysperm- 
ous  berry.  The  fruits 
ot  all  the  species  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies. 


Cassava  is  the 
starchy  matter  pro- 
duced from  the  Ja- 
n  i  p  h  a  M  a  n :  h  o  t , 
which  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  bread  which 
serves  for  food  to  the 
natives  of  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  Tho 
Brazilians  export 
cassava  in  small 
lumps  under  the 
name  of  tapioca. 


CasBBda,  or  Cassava  Plant. 

CASTOE-OIL  PLANT,  p.  isn. 


PLANTS-Continued. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Bonibacece.  The  D. 
Zibethinus  or  civet  Durio 
which  is  the  only  species,  is 
a  large  and  lofty  tree  glow- 
ing in  the  Malayan  archi- 
pelago. Its  fruit,  which  is 
the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
is  a  favorite  food  of  the  na- 
tives, during  the  time  (May 
and  June)  when  it  is  in  sea- 
son, but  there  is  usually  a 
second  crop  in  November. 
The  smell  is  at  first  dis- 
agreeable, but  ultimately 
persons  become  accustomed 
to  it  and  relish  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  and  grows  in 
moist  meadows  and 
pastures  near  houses. 
It  is  an  aromatic 
bitter,  and  was  for- 
merly regarded  as 
expectorant. 


The  ferns  constitute 
the  first  order  of  cryp- 
togams, in  the  sexual 
system.  The  total  num- 
ber of  living  species  of 
ferns  is  about  1500.  The 
large  tree  ferns  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively 
to  the  tropics.  Im- 
mense fossil  arborescent 
ferns;  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  are 
found  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion. 


In  bot,  the  Iris,  n 
genus  of  monogynian 
tnanners,  called  also 
flag-flower.  Tho  species 
are  numerous. 


The  leaf  consists 
of  a  flat  ftilk  and 
abroad  blade,  form- 
ed of  two  pieces 
united    only    by    a 

nge.  On  each  of 
these  pieces  three 
hairs  are  placed, 
which,  when  touch- 
ed, cause  the  pieces 
to  fold  on  each  oth- 
er, and  rfms  seize 
upon  a  fly  or  other 
small  object. 
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PLANTS— Continued. 
FLO"WEKING-FEEN.     The   Osmunda  regalis  of 
Linn.,     a    plant    of 
the  genus   Osi\ 
da,  class  Cryptoga- 
mia,    order    Slices; 
nat.   order    Osmun- 
daceiB.     It    is    the 
noblest    and    most 
striking      of      our 
ferns,  and  grows  in 
boggy    places,    and 
wet      margins 
woods. 


(Osmunda  regalis). 

def.  1. 

GAMBOGE,  p.  492. 


PLANTS-Continued. 


1.  Agarieus  comatua,  tall  cylin- 
drical ng:mc.  2.  Boletus  edu- 
lis,   edible   boletus.    3.  Mor- 


GENTIAN,  p.  49S. 


Gamboge  (Garcinia  cavnbogia). 

The  officinal  gen- 
tian (Gentiuna  lutea) 
is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  root,  the 
onlymedicin.il  part  of 
the  plant,  has  a  yel- 
lowish brown  color, 
and  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  is  in  general  use 
as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  antisep- 
tic, enienagogue,  and 


GUTTA  PEECHA.  This  important  gum-resin  is 
contained"  in  the  sap 
of  a  large  tree  of  the 
genus  Isonandra,  the 
I.  Quito,  of  Hooker, 
nat.  order  Sapotacea;. 
The  tree  abounds  in 
the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, and  I 
dense  forests  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula.  Gut- 
ta  percha  comes  to  us 
in  two  forms;  the  one 
is  in  .thin  films  or 
scraps,  something  sim- 
ilar to  clippings  of 
white  leather;  the 
other  is  in  rolls  form- 
ed by  rolling  the  thin 
layers  together  in  a 
soft  state.  When  pure 
Gutta  Pevcua(IsoMndiagutta).  the' slips  are  transpar- 
ent, and  somewhat  e- 
lastic,  verging  in  color  from  a  whitish  yellow  to  a 
pink.  Below  the  temperature  of  50J  gutta  percha 
is  as  hard  as  wood,  excessively  tough,  and  only 
flexible  in  the  form  of  thin  slips.  "When  it  is 
united  with  caoutchouc,  and  another  substance 
called  jintmvnn,  an  elastic  material  is  produced, 
which  is  impervious  to  water -and  insoluble  in  it. 
This  substance  may  be  formed  into  springs  for 
clocks,  clasps,  belts,  garters,  and  strings ;  picture- 
frames,  walking-sticks,  sword  and  knife-handles, 
&c,  dec.,  &c. 


i  of  plants,  nat.  order  Snpotacese.    The  spe- 
:    trues   yielding  a   milky  juice.     1.  miir- 
7,  the  common  or  mammee  sapota,  is  a  nati 


which  is  of  a  large  size,  is  covered  with  a  brownish 
rough  skin,  under  which  is  a  soft  pulp,  very  lusci- 
ous, and  which,  on,  account  of  its  flavor,  is  called 
natural  marmalade. 


A  nat.  order  of 
exogenous  plants 
inhabiting  the 
damper  and  warm- 
er parts  of  Asia, 
and  having,  in  the 
place  of  leaves, 
large  hollow  bod- 
ies or  pitchers,  fur- 
nished with  a  lid, 
andcontainingwa- 
ter,  secreted  from 
a  peculiar  glandu- 
pparatus  with 
:h  they  are 
lined.  The  X  dis- 
tilhitoria  is  known 
by  the  name  of 
pitcher-plant. 


It  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  narcotics,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  all 
medicines,  and  is  employ- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  but  most  commonly 
for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing sleep,  and  relief  from 
pain  ;  but  its  habitual  use 
is  attended  with  similar, 
if  not  worse  effects  than 
the  intemperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  A  full  dose 
i;.  intoxicating  and  exhil- 
arating, but  its  effects  are 
dangerous  and  fatal  if 
taken  in  large  quantities. 


Few   of    the 
species   produce 
seeds;  and  they 
are     propagated 
by  their  tubers, 
winch   are  of  a 
peculiar     struc- 
ture.    The  flow- 
ers are    so  gro- 
tesque   in    form 
that    we     are 
forced  to  search 
for  resemblances 
to  them   in   the 
animal     world. 
Hence    we  have 
such    names    a- 
mong      native 
ritish    orchises 
as  the  butterfly, 
monkey,  lizard,  and  frog  orchis.    Several  species 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  singular  forms, 
their  gay  colors,  and  their  delicious  fragrance.     In 
other  respects  they  are  of  little  value. 


Tho  fruit  grows 
abundantly  from  all 
the  branches  in  long 


small  clusters  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty 
grains ;  when  ripe 
it  is  of  a  bright  red 
color,  but  becomes 
nearly  black  when 
dried. 


Black  Pepper  (Piper  nigrum)* 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


A  capsule  with 
a  lid,  as  seen  in 
henbane  and  in 
the  fruit  of  Le- 
cythis  olthria, 
the   monkey-pot 


PLANTS— Continued. 
SOLANTJM,  p.  1050. 


A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Solanacea;, 
of  which  it  is  the  type. 
It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  genera  of 
plants,  upward  of  400 
species  having  been 
enumerated  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  many  of  them 
possessing  apparently 
very  opposite  proper- 
ties. 


Egg  Plant  (Solanum  molougena). 


Mangrove  Rhizonhora  manglier. 

A  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the  nat. 
order  RhizophoraceiC  or  the  mangrove  tribe.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  tropics,"where  they  root 
in  the  mud,  and  form  a  denso  thicket  down  to  " 
verse  of  the  water. 

SQUILL,  p.  1072,  def.  1. 


Squill  (Scilla  maritlma). 

The  bulb  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the 
earliest  ages;  it  is  still  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  is  of  very  frequent  use.  It  acts  as  an  emetic, 
purgative,  expectorant,  or  diuretic,  in  proportion 
to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given. 


STAPELIA.     An  extensive  and  curious  genus  of 
plants,  nat.    order 
Asclepiadacea;. 
They    are    succu- 
lent   plants   with- 
out    leaves,     fre- 
quently     covered 
over     with     dark 
tubercles,      giving 
.     _  (  them    ,'1    very    ur» 
'                                          tesque  appearauc 
JF5^ff§l\ 

Slnpelia  variegata. 

STEAWBEEEY-PEAE.  A  plant  of  the  genus  cac- 
tus, the  O.  tri- 
anrjularis,  which 
grows  in  the  West- 
India  Islands.  It 
bears  the  best  fla- 
vored fruit  of  any 
of  the  Cactaceae. 
It  is  sweetish, 
slightly  acid,  pleas- 
ant, and  cooling. 


PLANTS— Continued. 

SWEET-POTATO,  p.  1118. 


A  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  but 
now  cultivated 
in  all  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the 
globe.  There  are 

ties.  The  tubers 
are  edible,  and 
are  much  used 
in  tropical  coun- 
tries.   They  are 


wholesome,  and 
easy  of  diges- 
tion. 


The  thistle, 
tansy,  daisy, 
southernwood, 
sunflower,  and 
y  marigold,  are 
examples. 


Strawberry  Pear  (Cactus  triangular! 


SUGAE-CANE,  p.  1105. 


It  resembles  the  reeds 
common  in  morasses,  except 
that  its  skin  is  soft,  and  its 

Fulp  a  spongeous  substance, 
t  usually  grows  to  the 
height  of  18  to  20  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  two  incites. 
It  is  divided  by  knots  at  the 
distance  of  IS  inches  from 
each  other.  At  its  top  it 
protrudes  several  long  green 
leaves,  and  in  the  center  of 
these  is  its  flower.  When 
the  leaves  springing  from 
the  knots  decav.  the  plant 
is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves,  and  car- 
ried to  the  mills,  where  it 
is  crushed  and  its  juice  ex- 
pressed. 


renus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Apocy- 
nacea>.  T.  vene- 
■nifera  is  a  tree 
■which  produces 
the  celebrated 
langhin  poison 
of  Madagascar. 
The  poisonous 
quality  resides  in 
the  kernel,  and 
one  seed  is  said  to 
be  sufficient  to 
kill    twenty   per- 


A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Arum,  the  A. 
esciilentum,  or  Co- 
locasia  esculenta, 
cultivated  in  the 
Polynesian  islands 
for  the  sake  of  its 
esculent  root,  which, 
although  pungent 
and  acrid  in  its  na- 
tural state,  becomes 
mild  and  palatable 
by  baking  or  boil- 
ing. 
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PLANTS— Continued. 
TEASEL,  or  TEAZLE,  p.  1133. 


TEA  PLANT,  p.  1132. 


Tobacco  (Nieotiana  tabacum) 
TJKCEOLA. 


Clack  Ten  (Then  bohea). 

V  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Legn- 
minosa;,  papilio- 
naceous division. 
It  consists  of 
shrubs,  under- 
shrubs,  or  herbs 
scattered  overev- 
ery  quarter  of  the 
globe,   T.  toxica- 

the  West  Indies, 
nnd  of  Cayenne. 
The  whole  plant 
affords  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  the 
leaves  are  used 
for  intoxicating 
fish. 


A  plant,  a  native 
of  America,  of  the 
genus  Nieotiana,  the 
Jf.  tubacum,  the 
dried  leaves  of  which 
are  much  used  for 
smoking  and  chew- 
ing, and  in  snuff.  As 
a  medicine,  it  is  nar- 
cotic, emetic,  and 
cathartic;  and  it  pos- 
sesses two  additional 
powers  at  least,  if  not 
more.  Tobacco  has  a 
strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste. 


PLANTS— Continued. 


VICTOMA. 


A  rrcnus  of  plants;  nat.  order  Ap 

plants  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Malayan  peni 


A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  named  in  honor  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  nat.  order  Nymphaceae. 
The  V.  regia  is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  its 
large  spreading  leaves  are  three  to  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  have  a  rim  three  to  five  inches  high  ; 
and  its  immense  rose-white  flowers  sometimes, 
when  fully  expanded,  attain  a  diameter  of  twenty- 
three  inches.  In  bouth  America  it  is  called  water- 
maize. 


YAM,  p.  1277. 


POLE-AX,  p.  842. 


A  sort  of  hatchet 
with  a  handle  about 
fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  a  point 
or  claw  bending 
downward  from  the 
back  of  its  head. 


In  fort.,  a  strong 
grating  of  timber  or 
iron,  resemblins  a  har- 
row, made  to  slide  in 


l  .-i  ,  ieal 


grooves     in 


the  jambs  of  the  en 
trance  gate  of  a  forti- 
fied place,  to  protect 
the  gate  in  case  of 
assault. 


PORTLAND  VASE 


lebrated  cinerary  urn  or 
vase,  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  basis  is 
of  a  deep  blue  glass, 
and  the  figures  in 
the  mythological 
scene  represented 
upon  it,  are  of  the 
same  material  but 
whiter.  It  is  now 
in  the  British  Mu- 


An  epithet  given 
by  naturalists  to 
certain  animals 
which  are  capable 
of  grasping  with 
their  tails  as  with 
a  claw. 


Prehensile  (Conil 
PPwISM,  p.  869, 


Triangular  prism. 

PULKIIA,  p.  SS7. 


Monkey). 


A  triangular  prism  of  glass  is 
one  bounded  by  two  equal  and 
parallel  triangular  ends  and  three 
plane  and  well  polished  sides, 
which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines, 
running  from  the  three  angles  of 
the  one  end  to  the  three  angles  of 
the  other  end.  The  prism  is  the 
instrument  by  means  of  which 
most  of  the  remarkable  phenome- 
na of  light  and  colors  are  exhibited. 


It  is  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and, 
from  its  lightness,  is  very  liable  to  be  upset  when 
the  rein-deer,  by  which  it  is  drawn,  is  strong  and 
fresh.  The  traveler,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  im- 
mediately thrown  out  were  he  not  strapped  to  the 
pulkha. 


AI,  p.  30. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


It  is  as  large  as. 
a  cat,  and  is  en- 
tirely adapted  for 
living  in  trees.  It 
is  the  only  mam- 
miferous  animal 
known  which  has 
nine  cervical  ver- 
tebra;. It  is  found 
in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South 
America. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

ALLIGATOR,  p.  36. 


Long-nrmetl  npe  (Hyloba 
ARMADILLO, 


quadru- 
ped that  feeds 
upon  ants. 
This  animal 
lias  no  teeth, 
but  a  snout 
or  muzzle, 
with  a  long 
cylindrical 
tongue.  The 
body  is  cov- 
ered with 
long  hair. 


Belonging  to 
this  numerous 
genus,  there  are 
nearly  seventy 
different  species, 
of  which  upwards 
of  fifty  inhabit 
the  African  con- 
tinent alone. 


A  genus  of  quad- 
rnmana,  found  in 
the  torrid  zone  of 
both  continents,  of 
a  great  variety  of 
species.  In  com- 
mon use,  the  word 
extends  to  all  the 
tribe  of  monkevs 
aboons;  but 
in  zool.,  ape  is  lim- 
ited to  such  of  these 
animals  as 
tails;  while  those 
with  short  (ail,  are 
called  htthnoiix,  and 
those  with  long 
ones,  monkeys. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

AYE-AYE.  A  singular  nocturnal  quadruped  found 
gascar,  the 
Mada- 
Inits 
habits  it  resembles 
the  sloth,  but  it  is 
classed  by  some  na- 
turalists with  the 
monkey  tribe,  from 
the  hand-like  struc- 
ture of  its  hinder 
feet.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hare,  and  is 
called  aye-aye  by 
the  natives,  from  its 
peculiar  cry. 


BEAVER,  p.  10S,  def.  1. 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 
CAMELOPARD,  n.  167. 


CHAMELEON,  p.  190. 


BUCK,  p.  153,  def.  1. 


The  male  of 
the  fallow-deer, 
of  the  goat,  the 
sheep,  the  rab- 
bit, and  hare. 
It  is  applied  on- 
ly to  the  smaller 
quadrupeds. 


genus,  origin- 
ally from  India 
butnowfound 
in  most  of  the 
warmer  coun- 
..  tries  of  the 
Eastern  Con- 
tinent. 


The  hair  of  the  . 
Camel  is  import-  - 
ed  into  England  j 
chiefly    for'  the  \ 
purpose  of  being 
manufacturedin- 
to    fine    pencils  i 
for  drawing  and 
ting.    In  the  ! 
;.  however,  it 
serves     for     the  I 
fabrication  of  j 
carpets, 
tring  ap- 
parel.  The  most 
esteemed     hair  I 
comes  from  Per-  I 
sia. 


Fork-nosed  Chameleon. 


The  giraffe,  a 
species  constitut- 
ing the  genus 
Camelopardalis. 
This  animal  is 
found  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern 
parts  of  Africa. 
It  is  timid  and 
not  fleet. 


The  extraor- 
dinary faculty 
which  the  Cha- 
meleon possesses 
of  changing  its 
color,  has  "been 
supposed  by 
some  to  arise  in 
a  great  measure 
from  the  great 
size  of  the  lungs, 
which,  when  ful- 
ly dilated,  ren- 
ders the  body  of 
the  animal  most 
transparent;  but 
this  has  been  de- 
nied by  some  of 
the  ablest  natu- 
alists,  who  con- 


tend that  thi™ 
changes  proceed  from  two  layers  of  membraneous 
pigment  existing  in  the  skin. 


CHIMPANZEE,  p.  199. 


Linnieus  plac- 
ed the  form  un- 
der the  genus 
Homo,  with  the 
specific  name 
Troglodytes, 
next  to  JTomo 
sapiens.  It  is 
one  of  thoso 
species  which 
approach  near- 
est to  man 


CHINCHILLA,  p.  199. 


They  are  gregarious  and  subterranean  in  their  hab- 
its, and  mild  in  disposition.  One  genus  is  the  La- 
gotis  of  Cuvier,  about  the  size  of  the  rabbit,  and 
much  resembling  it  in  form.  The  fur  of  these  ani- 
mals is  used  for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks 
and  pelisses. 


QUA 
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CHAMOIS,  p.  190. 

c~a 


formidable  and 

destructive  of 
all  the  animals 
of  America, 
particularly  in 
Cougar  (Felis  concolor).  the     warmev 

climates,  where  it  plunders  the  houses,  carrying 
off  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
It  frequently~encounters  the  alligator. 

CROCODILE,  p.  2S5. 


genu 
mammifcrous  ani- 
mals, which  in- 
cludes tho  opos- 
sum and  kangaroo. 
The  females  arc 
distinguished  by 
having  a  marsu- 
pium  or  pouch,  for 
the  protection  and 
preservation  of  tho 
young. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
Dogs. 
BLOOD-HOUND,  p.  130. 

There  are  sev- 
sr""!  cral  varieties  of 

this  animal,  as 
the  English,  the 
Cuban,  and  the 
African  blood- 
hound. .In  for- 
1(  "N  mertimes.blood- 
B  ^i  hounds  were  not 
only  trained  to 
tho  pursuit  of 
game,  but  also 
to  tho  chase  of 
man.  A  flying 
enemy,     or     a 

-=  ■ murderer,      had 

but  little  chance 

escapo  when  once  tho  blood-hounds  were  let 

him. 


COCKEK.    A  do?  of  the  spaniel  kind,  used  for  rais- 
.     — //.*y    f  ing     woodcocks 


Didelpbya  (Kungui-oo). 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued, 

MASTIFF,  p.  698. 


Remarkable  for  tho  keenness  of  its  sight,  tho  sym- 
metrical strength  and  beauty  of  its  form,  and  its 
great  swiftness. 
HOUND. 


A  variety  of 
dog  of  a  very 
old  English 
breed,  now 
seldom  seen 
in  its  original 
state  of  puri- 
ty. A  true- 
bred  mastiff  is 
of  considera- 
ble size  and 
very  stoutly 
built.  The 
(  head  is  well 
s  developed  and 
large,  the  lips 


deep  and  pendulous  on  each   side  of  the  mi 
"".I   the  whole  aspect  noble.    This  animal  i 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  p.  859. 


valuable 


The  pure 
English  New- 
foundland dog 
is   remarkable 

his  zeal,  his 
devotedness, 
and  entire  a- 
bandonment 
of  self,  when 
he  rushes  to 
the  rescue  of 
drown- 

wretch. 


dog,  distinguish. 

ed  by  having  its 

ears  erect,  and 

the  hair  of  its 

body    and    tail 

very  long;  it  is 

also  distin- 

guished  for  it3 

steadiness,    do- 

_-/  cility,   and  cn- 

,s  durance    of  fa- 

'ilJ-b-'  tigue,      when 

"     for     the 

purpose    of 

draught. 

"5  many  northern 

countries  these 

dogs  are  employed  in  drawing  sledges   over   the 

frozen  snow. 

SPANIEL,  p.  105S,  def.  1. 


PICTOEIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
DORMOUSE,  p.  361. 


Tho  popular  name 
of  tho  several  spe 
cies  of  Myoxus,  : 
genus  of  Mammalia 
of  tho  order  Eo- 
dentia. 


dromedary  (Care 
It  is  more  swift  of  1 


tmel,  being  ca- 


and  of  continuing  its  journey  at  that  rate  for 
ral  successive  days. 


loose  in  North 

.merica,    from 

£,rr  thclndianname 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
FEEEET,  p.  44T,  def.  1. 


An    animal 
of   the    gen 


p.  496. 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

GEOUND  SQUIRREL.     A  small  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Tamias, 


blackish  stripes 
on  its  sides,  re- 
siding in  bur- 


found  in  tho 
cold  and  tem- 
^  perate  regions 
of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 


Ground  Squirrel  (Taodas  slrialus). 

HAEE,  p.  535,  def.  1. 


of  the  genus 


(Lepus  tiuudus), 
HEDGEHOG,  p.  544. 


ears,  a  short  tail, 
'_  -l'-\  -  ■'-,"">  soft  hair,  and  a 
H  divided  upper 
lip.  It  is  a  timid 
animal,  often 
hunted  for  sport 
or  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  excel- 
lent food. 


A  quadruped 
e  Cervus  Al 


It  nearly  re- 
sembles the 
martin  in 
shape,  but  the 
weasel  in  food 
and  manners, 
winter,  the 
fur  is  entirely 
white;  in  sum- 
mer, the  upper 
part  of  the  body 
is  of  a  pale 
tawny  brown 
color,  but  tho 
tnil  is  tipped 
with  black. 


smaller 
than  the  stag ;  of  a 
brownish  bay  col- 
or, whitish  be- 
neath, on  the  in- 
sides  of  the  limbs, 
and  beneath  the 
tail. 


It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the 
goat  and  the 
deer.  Like  the 
goat,  the  gazelle 
has  hollow  per- 
manent horns, 
and  it  feeds  on 
shrubs ;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy, 
and  in  the  nature 
and  color  of  its 
hair,  it  resembles 
the  roe-buck. 


-Deer  (Cervua  dau.a. 


cxivj 


They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  tho 
world,  and  many 
varieties  are  valued 
for  their  hair  or 
wool ;  as  tho  Cash- 
mere goat,  the  An- 
gora goat,  etc.  The 
male  of  the  goat  is 
called  a  luck. 


{^kBM~£i, 


Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  Europaus). 
HIPPOPOTAMUS,  p.  553. 


Hippopotamus  (H.  awplubiu:,). 
HYENA,  p.  5T0. 


Striped  Hyena  (H.  vulgaris), 


IBEX,  p.  572. 


Cat  of  CualuucH 


A  species  of 
C.ipra  or  goat, 
inhabiting  tho 
Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, Apen- 
nines, etc. 
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ICHNEUMON,  p.  5T2. 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  (V 


Ichneumon). 


INDET.    A  taille 


quadruped  belonging  to  tho  le- 
mur family. 
Its  hinder 
limbs  are  very 
long.  The  na- 
tives of  Ma- 
dagascar tame 
this  quadru- 
ani- 


mal,  and  train 
it  to  tho  chase. 


The  jackals  are  of  gregarious  habits,  hunting  in 
packs:  rarely  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
They  feed  on  the  remnants  of  the  lion's  prey,  dead 
carcasses,  and  the  smaller  animals,  and  poultry, 
which  they  seize  as  prey. 


JAGUAR,  p.  629. 


The  large:  I  and 
most  formidable 
feline  quadruped 
of  the  new  world. 
It  is  marked  with 
largo  dark  spots 
in  the  form  of  cir- 
cles, with  a  dark 
spot  or  pupil  in 
the  center  of  each. 


Jaguar  (Fclis  onga). 
KANGAROO,  p.  C3T. 


The  kangaroos  feed 
entirely  on  vegetable 
substances,  particu- 
larly on  grass.  They 
assemble  in  small 
herds,  under  tho 
guidance  of  tho  old- 
er ones.  The  gi- 
gantic kangaroo  i: 
sometimes  six  feet 
in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  of  the  New 
Holland  animals. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
JERBOA,  p.  630. 


They  resemble  the 
rat  in  size,  but  are  suf- 
ficiently distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  tho 
anterior  limbs,  and  tho 
length  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  and  by 
the  tail,  which  is  cov- 
ered at  its  extremities 
•^  with  long  hairs.  They 
seldom  move  other- 
wise than  by  great 
leap3   on    their    hind 


KINKAJOU,  p.  640. 


Kinkiiji-n  ('Y,vnti-|>i.-s  i.-iii.livulvulus). 

It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  in  captivity  is  very 
mild. 


An  English 
le  applied  to 
a  group  of  ro- 
dent mammals, 
very  nearly  al- 
lied to  themonse 
and  rat.  They 
mostly  inhabit 
iVv  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
LION,  p.  668,  def.  1. 


Red  Lemur  (L.  ruber). 


LEOPARD,  p.  658. 


Kangaroo  (Macropus  uulabatus). 


The  lion  Is  a 
native  of  Africa 
and  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia. 
Ho  preys  chiefly 
ivo  animals, 
avoiding  carrion  i 
unless  impelled 
by  intense  hun- 
ger. 


Leopard  (Folia  loopardus). 


Brown  Llama  (Auchenia  llama). 

Its  hide  makes  good  leather,  and  its  hair,  of  woolly 
nature,  is  in  great  request  for  weaving  light  wiry 
stuffs.  The  color  of  the  animal  varies,  in  different 
individuals,  but  brown  is  the  general  tint;  the  hair 
being  always  longer,  thicker,  and  more  frizzly  on 
the  body,  than  on  the  head,  neck,  and  legs. 

LYNX, 


Lynx  (Felis  Lynx). 


Marmot  (Arctomya  marmotta). 


A  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Arcto- 
mys,  allied  to  the 
murine  tribe.  It 
is  about  the  size 
of  the  rabbit,  and 
inhabits  the  higher 
region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees. 


PICTOEIAL    ILLUSTKATIONS    FOR 


QUADRUPEDS— Corftinued. 

MAEMOSE,  p.  695. 


Marmose  (Didelphya  murina) 


MAESUPIAL,  p.  696. 


Marsupial  (DiiMi'tiyi  .<p.>.    mim).. 


The  skin  of  tho 
animal  is  so  ar- 
ranged round  the 
mamma?  as  to 
form  a  pouch,  in 
which  not  only 
the  imperfect 
fetus,  attached  to 
the  nipple  by  its 
mouth,  remains 
till  fully  devel- 
oped, but  into 
which.  Ions  after 
it  is  able  to  run 
about,  it  leaps 
when  alarmed, 
or  when  wishing 
to  conceal  itself. 
The  marsupials 
form  the  fourth 
order    of    mam- 


malia of  Cuvier.  There  are  many  genera  both 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous.  The  kangaroo  aud 
i  familiar  examples. 


Pino  Marten  (Mustela  uiarles). 


MERINO  SHEEP,  p.  708. 

The  Spanish 

signifies     an 
overseer     of 
pasture  lands; 
and  is  applied 
to  this   breed 
sheep,   be- 
cause in  Spain 
they  are  kept 
immense 
flocks  under  a 
*  ~*-"~ l.*"*"^*      *~  system     of 

shepherds,  with  a  chief  as  a  head,  and  with  a  gene- 
ral right  of  pasturage  all  over  the  kingdom. 


(Moloch  horridus). 


A  genus  of  lizards  found  in  Australia,  about  King 
George's  Sound.  M.  horridus,  moloch-lizard,  in 
its  external  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious of  reptiles,  the  horns  on  the  head  and  the 
numerous  spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a  most  for- 
midable appearance.  Its  name  is  given  to  it  from 
part  of  a  line  in  Milton,  "Moloch,  horrid  king." 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
MONKEY,  p.  726, 


Musk  Deer  (Moschus  moschiferus). 

MUSK  OX,  p.  739. 


animal  of  the 
sheep  kind, 
inhabitingthe 
mountainous 
parts  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, 
Greece,  etc. 
It  is  about 
the  size  of  a 
small  fallow- 
deer,  and,  al- 
though cover- 
ed with  hair, 
bears  strong- 
er  resem- 
blance to  the 
than  to 
any  other  ani- 
mal, both  in 
regard  to  its 
horns  and  its 
general  con- 
formation. 


This  animal  is 
a  little  more  than 
three  f e  e  t  in 
length  ;  the  head 
resembles  that  of 
llio  roe,  the  fur 
is  coarse,  like 
that  of  the  cer- 
vine race,  but 
thick,  erect, 
smooth,  and  soft. 


It  has  large 
horns  united  at 
the  skull,  but 
turned  down- 
ward on  each 
side  of  the  head. 
The  hair  of  this 
animal  is  very 
long  and  fine. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

MYCETES.  [Gr.  pujtjjrijs,  one  who  bellows.]  The 
howling  mon- 
keys, a  genus 
of  quadruma- 
nous  animals 
inhabiting  the 
American  con- 
tinent. They 
are  remarka- 
ble for  the 
powerful  de- 
velopment of 
the  voice, 
")  which  has  a 
prodigious 
volume  and  a 
most  frightful 
sound.  They 
are  shaggy  ani- 
mals, about 
the  size  of  a 
fox,  and  sub- 
sist on  fruits 
and  foliage. 


A  ruminant 
mammal  of  the 
caprid  tribe,  as 
large  as,  or 
larger  than  a 
stag.  It  is  the 
Damalis  Risia, 
of  modern  na- 
turalists, and 
the  Antilopo 
picta,  of  the 
older  ones.  It 
inhabits  North- 
ern India. 


Nylgau  (Antilope  picta). 


OCELOT,  p.  766. 


Ocelot  (Felis  Tardalis). 


OPOSSUM,  p.  774. 

v  .. 

They  are  fe- 
tid and  noc- 
turnal a  n  i  - 
mals,  arboreal 
in  their  hab- 
its, remaining 
trees,  and 
i  there  pursuing 
birds,  insects, 
etc.,  although 
they  do  not 
despise  fruit. 
The  true  opos- 
sums are  now 
limited  to  the 
Americancon- 
ti  nen  t,  but 
their  former 
existence  in 
Europe  is 
proved  by  the 
fossil  remains  that  have  been  found  in  the  Paris 
basin.  It  is  almost  the  size  of  a  cat,  the  general 
color  whitish  gray,  and  the  whole  hair  of  a  wool- 
like softness.  On  the  ground  the  motions  of  the 
opossum  are  awkward  and  clumsy,  but  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree  he  moves  with  great  celerity 
and  ease,  vising  his  tail,  which  is  prehensile,  to  as- 
sist his  motions.  During  the  night  he  steals  into 
villages,  attacks  fowls,  cats  their  eggs,  etc.  He 
sometimes  commits  great  depredations  on  orchards, 
but  his  favorite  food  is  the  persimmon.  The  female 
has  from  ten  to  fifteen  young,  which  are  for  a  long 
time  nourished  in  the  pouch,  and  to  which  .they 
resort  on  the  appearance  of  any  dtinger. 


A^v 


Virginian  Opossum  (Didelphys  Virginiana). 
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OEANG  OUT  AN  G,  p.  776. 


These  animals 
walk  on  their 
hind  legs,  feed  on 
fruits,  6leep  on 
trees,  and  make  a 
shelter  against 
the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 
They  are  remark - 
^  able  for  their 
'})]  strength  as  well 
as  their  ability  to 
use  weapons  with 
the  hand. 


This  animal  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh-water  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  duck-bill,  or 
duck-billed  platypus,  and  water-mole. 


OEYCTEEOl  I 


Earth-wolf  (Orycteropus  capensis). 
[Gr.  opVKTrip,  a  digger,  and  ttovs,  a  foot.]     A  genus 


The  0.  capensis  has  received  the  namo  of  the 
nard-vark,  or  earth-hog,  from  the  Dutch  colonists 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  its  habit  of  bur 
rowing,  and  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
small  short-legged  hog.  Its  taper  head  and  power 
ful  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  burrowing. 


The  common 
river  otter,  the 
Vutra  vulgaris 
of  Europe,  is  a 
quadruped  a- 
dapted  to  am- 
phibious habits, 
by  its  short, 
strong,  flexible, 
palmated  feet, 
which  serve  as 
oars  to  propel  it 


Otter  (Lutra  vulgaris). 


through  the  water,  and  by  its  long  and  strong  tail, 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  rudder,  and  enables  the 
animal  to  change  its  course  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds 
principally  on  fish.  When  his  retreat  is  found  he 
instantly  takes  the  water  and  dives,  remaining  c 
long  time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  place  at  which  he  dived. 
The  weight  of  a  full-grown  male  is  from  20  to  24 
pounds.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and  especially 
in  Wales,  the  otter  is  hunted  with  dogs  trained  for 
this  purpose,  and  with  all  the  form  and  circum- 
stances of  the  chase. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

PACO,  or  PACOS,  p.  790,  def.  1. 


Auchenia  Paco. 


Panda  (Ailurus  refulgens). 


A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Ailurus,  the  A.  refitl- 
gcas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India,  and  is  of  a  bright 
fulvous  color.  Caps  are  made  from  its  fur.  In 
Nepaul  it  is  called  wah.  No  quadruped  excels  it 
in  climbing. 


phalangers.     It 

is    common    in 

New    South 

■  Wales,  where  it 

NJ  is  called  by  the 

i  natives    koala, 

by  the  colonists 

"  the  monkey." 

Its   gener' 

name  is  derived 

from  its  having 

some     resem 

blance  to  a  bea 


Phaa  wjarctos  fuscua. 


PLATYPUS,  p.  834. 


rid  an 


Two    quadru- 
peds of  Austra- 
y^     lia,   now    called 
_      Ornithorhyn- 
■=*■      chus    paradoxus 
and  0,  fuscus, 


Platypus  (O.  Paradoxus). 


PORCUPINE,  p.  847. 

The  crested 
common  porcupine 
(II.  eristatus), 
which  inhabits  Ita- 
ly and  Africa,  has 
a  body  about  two 
feet  in  length,  four 
toes  on  each  of  the 
fore  feet,  and  five 
on  each  of  the  hind 

feet,  a  crested  head,  a  short  tail,  and  the  upper 

lip  divided  liko  that  of  the  hare. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued 

PEIONODON. 


Delunduug  (P 


[Gr.  irpiuv,  a  saw,  and  oSnvs,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  partaking  of  the  .structural  character 
both  of  the  Felidie  and  Mustelidic,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  and  habits  resembling  the  former 
only.  P.  gracilis  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  is 
called  tho  delimdung.     It  is  a  most  active  animal. 

PEOTELES. 


Aard  wolf  (Proteles  Lalandi). 
The  aard-wolf  (earth-wolf )  of  the  Cape   of  Go 


:  between  the  hyenas  and  civets,  resembling 
the  former  in  its  general  contour  and  manners, 
though  of  inferior  size  and  strength,  and  having 
more  of  tho  lengthened  head  and  pointed  muzzle 
of  the  latter.     It  is  very  destructive  to  young 


PTEEOMTS.      [Gr 


wing,  and  pvs,  a 
mouse.]  Tho 
winged  mouse, 
or  flying  squir- 
rel;  a  genus  of 
rodent  animals, 
to  which  tho 
skin  of  the  flank, 
extending  be- 
tween the  fore 
and  hind  legs, 
imparts  the  fa- 
culty ofsupport- 
ing  themselves 
for  a  moment 
in  the  air,  and 
of  making  very 
great  leaps. 


A  pachyder- 
matous mam- 
mal, the  Equus 
Qaagga,  near- 
ly allied  to  the 
ass  on  the  one 
hand,   and    tho 


•bra 


th( 


Quaggo  (Equus  Quagga), 


Common  Squirrel  (Sciurua  vulgaris). 
The  squirrels  are  formed  into  a  family,  Fcinridte, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Sciurus,  Linn.,  or 
true  squirrels.  This  family  comprehends  three 
groups;  the  true  squirrels  (Scinms),  the  ground- 
squirrels  (Tamias),  and  the  flying  squirrels  (Pte- 
•omys).  v 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
SPBING-BOK,  p.  1069. 


A  ruminant 
mammal  of 
caprid     tribe, 
the      Antilope 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 


TAPIE,  p.  1129. 


^A 


Malay  Tapir  (T.  Maluyaaus,). 

TITOS,  or  TIIOUS. 


Thous  Dog  of  Senega!. 

A  name  given  to  the  Thoan  group  of  dogs,  -which 
is  a  kind  intermediate  between  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  jackal,  of  all  of  whose  natures  it  somewhat 
partakes.  The  thous  are  larger  than  a  jackal;  they 
do  not  burrow,  and  are  marked  on  the  back  by 
black  and  white  colors,  the  rest  of  the  fur  being  in 
general  ochrey  buff. 
THYLACINUS.  [Gr.  0v\a£,  a  pouch,  and  kvuv,  a 
dog.]  A  genus 
marsupial 
nils,  distin- 
ished      from 


Collared  Peccary  (Sua  Tajussu). 

[L.  sus,  a  hog  or  a  swine.]  Swine,  a  family  of 
pachydermatous  mammalia,  of  high  importance  to 
man  for  economical  purposes.  The  family  includes 
the  domestic  hog,  of  which  there  is  an  endless  va- 
riety of  breeds  ;  the  wild  boar  (Sus  scfofa,  Linn.) ; 
and  the  Feccary  (Dicolyles,  Cuv.)  a  native  of 
America. 

SUSLIK,  p.  1114. 


-^•sCit,.. 


Teledu  (Mydaus  melkeps). 
A  Javanese  quadruped,  allied  to  the  skunk,  and, 
like  it,  when  provoked,  capable  of  diffusing  a  most 
abominable  stench.  Its  principal  food  consists  of 
earth-worms,  which  it  turns  up  with  its  snout.  It 
is  the  Mydaus  meliceps  of  authors,  and  was  named 
by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  Mephitis  javanensu. 


thumb,  by  the 
hairy   and    not 
prehensile  tail, 
and    two   inci- 
sors less  to  each 
jaw.    Only  one 
existing  species 
is  known,  a  na- 
tive of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the 
dog-faced  opossum,  or  the  hyena.    It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits. 
TIGEE,  def.  1153,  def.  1. 


Bengal  Tiger  (Felis  tigris). 
TUPAIAD^E.    The  banxrings,  a  family  of  insecti- 


vorous ver- 
tebrate ani- 
mals, consist- 
ing of  tho 
single  genus 
Tupaia.  They 
are  found  in 
the  Indian 
Archipelago, 
where  they 
live  in  trees. 


Barming  (Tupaia  Tana). 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

VICUGNA,  or  VICUNA.  A  ruminant  mammal, 
Auchenia  vi- 
cugna, of  the 
family  Cameli- 
dse.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the 
llama,  the  gua- 
naco,  and  the 
paeo,  and  in 
size  exceeds 
the  latter  two, 
measuring  4  ft. 
1  inch  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot 
to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and 
2*  ft.  to  the 
shoulders.  Its 
wool  is  short 
and  curly,  and 
Auehema  V.cgna.  finer  ^  tbn(. 

of  any  of  its  relative  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  frequents  lofty  slopes  in  the 
Andes  of  Chili,  etc. 

WANDEEOO,  p.  124T. 


-Ji'S' 


It  has  a  long  beard  or  mane  of  a  grayish  or  whitish 
color,  which  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  like 
a  ruff.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  black 
color,  and  the  tail  ends  in  a  brush  of  tufted  hair. 


"WAPITI,  p.  1247. 


"Wapiti  (Cervus  canadensis). 

It  is  the  most  gigantic  of  the  deer  genus,  freqnentlv 
growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen.  Its  flesh 
is  not  much  prized,  but  its  hide,  when  made  into 
leather,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to  turn 
hard  in  drying,  after  being  Wet. 

WATEE-nOG,  p.  1252. 


ter  and  seizing 
the  latter  like 
an  otter. 


Water-Hog  (HydrocljLeriis  cnpybnra). 


QUA 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

"WART-1TOG.  A  name  given  to  pachydermatous 
nals  of  the  genus 
acochoerus,  from 
the  projecting  append- 
ages about  the  head. 
The  engraved  figure 
is  the  P.  (Elani. 

Head  of  Wart-Hog. 
WEASEL,  p.  1255. 


Common  Weasel  (Mustela  vulgaris), 

WISTIT,  p. 

'-(7. 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

ZEBRA,  p.  1280. 


Zebra  (Equua  zebra). 

The  zebras  graze  in  herds  on  the  steep  hill-side, 
and  seek  the  wildest  and  most  sequestered  spots, 
so  that  they  are  extremely  ditliciilt  of  approach, 
not  only  from  their  watchful  liahiisand  great  swift- 
ness of  foot,  but  also  from  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  their  abode.  They  are  incapable  of  being  tamed, 
unless  they  are  taken  very  young. 


The  zebus 
used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and 
their  flesh  is 
as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food, 
lially  the 
hump,  which  is 
esteemed  as 
great  delicacy 


E. 


Races,  p.  903,  def.  1. 
THE  AFRICAN  RACE. 


Ancient  Quintain  at  Offuani,   Kent,  England. 
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,     RACES— Continued. 
THE  MALAY  EACE. 


EAVELIN,  p.  912. 


BACK,  p.  904,  def.  1. 


In  field  fort.,  the  simplest  kind  of  work  employed 
consisting  of  two  parapets  of  earth  raised  so  as  tc 
form  a  salient  angle,  with  the  apex  toward  the 
enemy  and  unprotected  on  the  rear.  Two  redans 
connected  form  a  queue  d'li  iron  tie,  and  three  con 
nected,  form  a  lion-net  depretre.  Several  redan, 
connected  by  curtains  form  lines  of  intrenchment. 


In  fort.,  a 
work  compos- 
ed of  two  lines 
of  ramp  art 
meeting  in  a 
salient  angle, 
and  usually 
constructed 
beyond  the 
main  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  and  in 
front  of  the  cur- 
tain between 
two  bastions. 


A,  A,  Bastions;  b,  6,  Curtain;  f,  f,  Tennilles; 
d,  d,  Caponniere  ;  e,  Ravelin;  F,  lv.-.l. hm l.r 
in  tin-  ItuN.'lin;  ,/,  o,  Cowrl  WHV;  /i,  h,  Re- 
entering places  of  arms  ;  /,  /,  Redoubts  in  do.  ; 
h,  h,  Dilcil ;  /,  /,  Ditck  ot'Raveliu  ;  m,  m,  m,  m, 
Glacis. 


EEFEACTION,  p.  92T. 

A  ray  of  light,  when  it 
enters  a  medium  of  diilnvnt. 
density,  deviates  from  its 
original  path  and  is  bent  at 
the  surface  of  the  medium. 
This  deviation  or  bending  is 
called  refraction,,  and  is  the 
ultimate  fact  from  which 
many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  light  re- 
ceive their  explanation.  Sup- 
pose a  beam  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  luminous  point  S  to  be  admitted 
through  a  small  hole  A,  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  A  B  ; 
then,  the  vessel  being  empty,  the  light  will  fall  on 
the  bottom  at  a  point  L,  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  S  and  A.  Now  let  water  be  poured  into  the 
vessel,  and  suppose  the  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  its 
surface  at  P  ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  light  no 
longer  continues  its  course  in  the  same  straight 
line,  but  is  bent  or  refracted  at  P,  and  proceeds 
through  the  water  in  a  straight  line  P  E  more 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 


BLACK  SNAKE,  p.  126. 


Black  Snake  (Coluber  constrictor). 
A  serpent  of  a  black  color ;  two  species  are  found 
in  America.     They  are  of  the  genus  Coluber. 


BOA  CONSTEICTOE,  p.  133. 


REPTILES— Continued. 
CEEASTES,  p.  187. 


Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  venom,  the  serpents 
of  this  genus  have  been  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
muscular  power  which  renders  them  terrible.  Once 
fairly  involved  in  the  crushing  folds  of  the  Con- 
strictor, the  strength  of  the  strongest  man  would 
not  prove  of  the  slightest  avail,  "it  seizes  even 
bullocks,  and  crushes  their  bones  to  pieces  in  its 
folds,  after  which,  it  swallows  the  animal  whole. 
The  species  of  boa  are  peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of 
South  America. 


Cerastes  (Cerastes  borridtts). 
Eemarkable  for  their  fatal  venom,  and  for  two 
little  horns  or  pointed  bones,  placed  one  over  each 
eye.  Hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  horn- 
ed vipers.  G.  horridus  is  an  example. 
COBEA  DE  CAPELLO.  The  Portuguese  trivial 
name  of  the 
Araja  tripn- 
dians,  the 
spectacle 
snake  or  viper 
of  the  English, 
a  reptile  of  the 
most  venom- 
ous nature, 
found  in  va- 
rious degrees 
of  abundance  in  different  hot  countries  of  the  old 
continent,  and  in  the  lands  adjacent.  The  vipers 
of  the  genus  Naja  are  all  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  head  when  irritated.  When  dis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  an  individual  or  any 
noise  the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  body, 
so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  distends  its  hood,  and 
is  then  prepared  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound. 
CONSTEICTOE,  p.  25G,  def.  2. 


A  species  of 
serpents,  the 
black  snake 
of  the  United 
States.  Also, 
the  Boa  con- 
strictor, the 
largest     of 

pents.  [See 
Boa  Const.] 


Distinguished 
from  their  con- 
geners in  having 
their  first  si  \  false 
ribs,  instead  of 
hooping  the  ab- 
domen, extend- 
ing in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and 
sustaining  a  pro- 
duction of  the 
Man.  which  forms 
a  kind    of   wing 


able     tc 


(hat  of  the  bats, 
but  independent 
of  the  four  feet. 
This  wing  sus- 
tains the  animal 
like  a  parachute 
when  it  leaps 
from  branch  to 
branch,  but  does 
not  possess  the 
faculty  of  beating  the  air,  and  thus  raising  the 
reptile  into  flight  liko  a  bird.  All  the  species  are 
small  and  inoffensive. 


The  frog  tribe  form  a 
natural  section  of  the 
Batrachians,  Cuvier's 
fourth  order  of  reptiles. 
They  have  no  ribs,  and 
their  skin  is  naked,  be- 
ing without  scales.  The 
young,  when  hatched, 
breathe  under  water  by 
means  of  gills,  very  much 
after  the  mannerof  fishes, 
being,  in  their  early  state  of  growth,  quite  unlike 
their  parents.  The  fro-  tribe  is  very  numerous. 
Besides  the  common  frog,  there  is  the  green  or  es- 
culent frog,  the  dotted  frog,  the  alpine  frog,  the 
bull  frog,  the  noisy  frog,  etc.  Toads  form  a  sub- 
genus of  the  section. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


REPTILES— Continued. 

GECKO,  p.  496. 


A  nat.  family  of  Saurians. 
They  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  nocturnal  lizards, 
they  are  flattened  especial- 
ly in  the  head,  their  feet 
are  rather  short,  and  their 
toes  of  nearly  equal  length 
and  often  peculiarly  form- 
ed ;  the  tail  varies,  but  is 
not  long,  and  often  has 
folds  or  circular  depres- 
sions, but  never  a  dorsal 
crest. 


It  is  from 
three  to  five 
feet  long ;  it 
inhabits  rocky 
an  d  woody 
places,  and 
feeds  on  insects 
and  vegetables. 


KEPTrLES-Continued. 

SALAMANDER,  p.  976. 


Alleghany  Salamander  (Menopoma  Alleghaniensis). 

SKINK,  p.  1038,  def.  2. 


Newt  (Triton  aquatics). 
The  great  water-newt  is  the  Triton  palustris, 
which  abounds  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  En- 
gland. It  is  about  six  inches  in  length.  The  com- 
mon water-newt  is  the  Triton  aquaticus,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 


They  are 
also  known 
by  the  name 
of  scaly 
ant-eaters. 


They  some- 
times attain  a 
length  of  thir- 
ty feet.  They 
are  not  ven- 
omous, but 
kill  their  prey, 
quadrupeds, 
fowls,  etc.,  by 
compression. 


The  rattle- 
snake is  one  of 
the  most  dead- 
poisonous 
serpents.  The 
genus  is  peeu- 

ly  Amer- 
ican. 


Uu'.lle-Suukc  (Crotuius  hDrridus). 


A  name  com 
monly  given  t( 
anyserpent.but 
more  particu- 
larly used  tt 
designate  th« 
common  snake, 
the  Matrix  tor- 
quota  of  Kay. 
and  the  Colu- 
ber natrix  of 
Linn. 


(Natrix  torquala). 
WATEE-NEWT,  p.  1252. 


Water-newt,  male  (Triton  cristatus). 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  is  very  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  attains  the  length  of  sis  inches,  and  is  per- 
fectly harmless. 


EETEPORA.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  poms,  a  pore.] 
A  genus  of  polypiferous 
corallines,  consisting  of 
flattened  foliaceous  ex- 
pansions pierced  like 
net-work.  i?.  cellulosa 
is  known  by  the  name 
of  Neptune's  rubles. 


A  cln 


Rotifern.     Wide-mouthed 
nu9  ( Bmchiomi3  patulus)  i 


of  infusorial 
animals,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  circles  of 
cilia,  sometimes  sin- 
gle, sometimes  doub- 
le, which,  through  the 


they  have 
been  called  wheel 
animalcules. 


SABOT,  p.  973. 


SANDAL,  p. 


Grecian  and  Roman  Sandala 

SAECOPIIAGUS,  p.  981,  def.  2. 


SHri'i'l'liiiirir-,    AMiitlum. 

SHITS  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTUEE. 

ABACK,  p.  1. 


Laid  Aback. 


ANCHOR,  p.  47,  def.  1. 


The  anchor 
now  used  is 
iron  formed 
with  a  strong 
shank  c,  at  one 
end  of  which 
are  two  arms 
b,  b,  terminat- 
ing in  flukes 
a,  a;  at  the 
other  end  of 
theshanklsthe 
stock  d,  d,  sup- 
plied with  a 
ring,  to  which 
a  cable  can  be 
attached. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 
BAGGALA,  or  DOW.  A  two-masted  Arab  boat, 
used  both  for 
commerce  and 
for  piracy  in 
the  Indian  0- 
cean,  between 
the  Malabar 
coast  and  the 
ea.  They 
are  generally 
of  200  to  250 
tons  bnrden, 
exceedingly 
.  weatherly,  and 
.'  sail  with  great 
■_,Z    rapidity. 


mizzen 
top-sail. 


A  'wooden  case  or 
box  in  which  the  com- 
and  lights  are  kept 
on  board  a  ship.  It  is 
sometimes  divided  in 
three  apartments,  with 
sliding  shutters;  the 
two  sides  contain  each 
a  compass,  and  the  mid- 
dle division,  a  lamp  or 
candle. 


Capstans  are  made 
in  various  ways,  but 
they  all  act  on  the 
principleof  the  wheel 
and  axle.  A  very  ef- 
fective form  of  this 
machine  is  called  the 
double  capstan,  In 
which  the  barrel 
round  which  the 
rope  is  coiled  is  com- 
posed of  two  cylin- 
ders differing  in  di- 
ameter. The  smaller 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  diame- 
ters of  the  two  axles 
the  greater  the  pow- 
er of  this  machine, 
or,  the  power  is  to 
the  resistance  as  half 
the  difference  between  the  two  circumferences  to 
the  circumference  described  by  the  power. 
CLEAT,  p.  212,  def.  2. 

*=■* .  It  is  formed  with  one  arm 

•==-^=5^—  or  two,  or  with  a  hollow  to 

._—       r^lL — SSI      receive  a  rope,   and  is  made 

== — "'"-'Mil     fast  to  some  part  of  a  vessel. 

There   are   several   kinds   of 

cleats  on  board  vessels ;   such  as  belaying  cleats, 

dock-cleats,  or  thumb-cleats.     [The   form  of  some 

may  differ  from  that  given  above,  but  the  use  of 

all  is  the  same.] 

COMPASS,  MARINER'S,  p.  234,  def.  5. 

The  four  prin 
cipal  are  called 
cardinal  points 
-.Vf    viz.     North 
P  '      South,  East.and 
-gl«p    West.      The 
names   of    the 
rest   are    com- 
Eat  pounded    of 
>,,      these.    The  top 
;  ■**!•  of  the    box   is 
'■$?&    covered  with  a 
glass    pane,   to 
prevent    the 
wind  from  dis- 
turbing the  mo- 
tion of  the  card. 


BRIG,  p. 


CATAMARAN,  p.  181. 

In  naval 
Ian.,  a  kind  of 
float.  It  con- 
sists of  three 
pieces  of  wood 
lashed  togeth- 
er, one  of 
which  serves 
as  the  bottom, 
and  the  other 
two  as  the 
sides.  It  is 
used  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  at  Madras, 
for  conveying  letters,  messages,  etc.,  to  the  ship- 
ping in  the  roads. 


SHIPS— Continued. 
DAVIT,  p.  301,  def.  2. 


Davits  are  two  project- 
ing beams  of  wood  or  iron 
on  the  side  or  stern  of  a 
vessel,  used  for  hoisting 
the  boats  by  means  of 
sheave  and  pulley.  They 
are  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  shipped  and  unship- 
ped at  pleasure. 


A  boat  or  ves- 
sel, with  oars  and 
lateen  sails,  used 
in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has 
this  peculiarity, 
that  the  helm 
may  be  applied 
to  the  head  or 
stern, s 
requires. 


Felucca  of  Bnrbary. 

FIGURE-HEAD,  p.  451. 


Cutter.— Armed  Cutter. 


A  sort  of  boom 
or  pole,  used  in 
small  ships,  to 
extend  the  up- 
per edge  of  the 
mizzen,  and  of 
those  sails  whose 
foremost  edge 
is  joined  to  the 
mast  by  hoops 
or  lacings,  and 
which  are  ex- 
tended by  a 
boom  below,  as 
the  main  sail  of 
a  sloop. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS'  FOR 


SHIPS— Continued. 


GALIOT,  p.  491. 


The  largest  sort 
of  galleys,  era- 
*  by  the 
enetians,  were 
162  ft.  in  length, 
or  133  ft.  keel. 
They  hart  three 
masts  and  thirty- 
two  banks  of 
oars ;  each  bank 
containing  two 
oars,  and  each 
oar  managed  by 
six  or  seven 
slaves.  In  the 
fore-part  they 
carried  three 
small     batteries 


Venetian  Galley. 

GAKOOKUH. 


Garookuh  of 


A  vessel  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  trading 
often  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast  In  length  it  varies 
from  50  to  100  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  keel 
being  only  one-third  the  length  of  the  boat. 
Though  well  formed  it  does  not  equal  the  bag- 
gala;  it  sails  well,  but  carries  only  a  small  cargo, 
and  is  more  suitable  for  fishing  than  for  trading 
purposes. 

GAY-DIANG. 


Gay-Diang  of  Anam. 

A  vessel  of  Anam,  generally  with  two,  but  in  fine 
weather  with  three  masts,  50  to  65  feet  long,  with 
lofty  triangular  sails.  It  has  a  curved  deck,  in  con- 
struction somewhat  resembling  a  Chinese  junk,  and 
carrying  heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin. 


SHIPS— Continued, 
GONDOLA,  p.  511. 


GKAPNEL,  or  GEAPLINE,  p.  51T. 


A  small  anchor 
fitted  with  four 
or  five  flukes  or 
claws,      used     to 


Peruvian  Jangada. 

A  raft-boat  used  in  Peru  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  Peruvian  jangada,  to  which  that  of 
Brazil  is  very  similar,  is  formed  of  an  odd  number 
of  beams,  the  center  one  being  lower  than  the 
others.  It  has  a  square  sail,  and  is  steered  by  sev- 
eral perpendicular  beams,  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  middle  of  the  raft. 

JUNK,  p.  635,  def.  2. 


The  Chinese  junks  are  flat-bottomed  vessels  from 
100  to  300  tons  burden.  They  have  three  masts, 
and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard  bow. 

KEELSON..  . 

A  piece  of  timber  in  n 
ship,  laid  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor  timbers  over 
the  keel,  fastened  with 
long  bolts  and  clinched, 
and" thus  binding  the  floor 

Keel  and  Keelson,  in  sliipa.       timbers  to  the  keel. 
a,  Keelson ;  6,  Keel  j  c,  False  Keel. 


SHIPS— Continued. 


A  strongly 
built  vessel,  of 
no  well  speci- 
fied rig,  but 
usually  two- 
masted,  and 
pr^  from  100  to  250 
burden. 


A  lateen  sail  is 
O  triangular  sail, 
extended  by  a  la- 
teen yard,  which 
is  slung  about  one 
quarter  the  dis- 
tance from  the 
lower  end,  which 
is  brought  down 
at  the  tack,  while 
the  other  end  is 
elevated  at  an 
angle  of  about  45 
degrees. 


Felucca  with  Lateen  Sails. 
LIFE-BOAT,  p.  663. 


A  platform  placed 
over  the  head  of 
the  main-mast,  rest- 
ing on  the  trestlo 
trees  to  spread  the 
rigging,  and  for  the 
convenience  of l 
aloft. 
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Patile  of  the  Ganges. 

A  broad  fiat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  transporting 
the  products  of  Upper  Bengal  down  the  Ganges ; 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  feet  long,  lightly  made,  and 
capable  of  conveying  a  heavy  cargo ;  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  transporting  cotton.  The  patile  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  shed,  of  a  flat  shape,  as  long  as 
the  boat,  and  carries  a  single  large  square  sail. 
PATTEMAR. 


A  Malabar  trading  boat  carrying  about  500  Bengal 
maunds  of  rice.  Pattemars  are  peculiar  to  Mala- 
bar, and  are  extensively  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  by  the  merchants  of  Bombay. 


SHIPS— Continued, 


SHIPS— Continued. 


A  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and 
bavin"  generally  two  masts  rigged  like  those 
of  a  schooner ;  also,  a  boat,  usually  rowed  with 
eight  oars. 


Pirogue  of  Lakeba. 

Pirosnes  are  generally  small,  and  worked  by 
paddles ;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  large, 
decked,  rigged  with  sails,  and  furnished  with 
out-riggers.  They  arc  frequently  confounded  with 
proas,  from  which  they  differ,  in  having  both 
sides  alike,  and  in  being  formed  from  one  piece 
of  wood. 


'  In  ship-lndhling, 
pieces  of  timber  fix- 
ed fore-and-aft,  and 
(Ii;igun;il]y  inside  of 
a  vessel's  run  or 
quarter,  to  connect 
the  stcrnframe  with 
her  after-body. 
They  are  also  called 
snake-pieces. 


Frame  of  Ship,  inside  of  Stern.  1,  1, 
2,  2,  Quarter-timbers;  3,  3,  C'lmntor-tmiber: 
ter-tiraber  Knee  ;  5,  Main,  Transom. 

PROA,  p.  871. 


Proas  are  found 
chiefly  within 
tho  region  of  tho 


extended  by  a  yard  hung 


Merchantman  under  full  Sail.    1.  Flying  jib;  2.  J 
8.  Fore  sky  sail  ;   y.  Fore-royal  studding  sni" 
14.  Main-top-gallant  sail;  15.  Main  royal;  ll 
diug  sail;  20.  Mizzen  course  ;  21.  Mizzen-top 


SAILS,  p.  976,  def.  1.     A 

(slung)  by  the  middle  and  balanced,  is  called  a  squaro 
sail;  a  sail  set  upon  a  gaff  or  a  stay,  is  called  afore  and 
aft  sail ;  which  terms  refer  to  the  position  of  the  yard, 
gaff,  or  stay,  when  the  sail  is  not  set.     The  upper  part 
of  every  sail  is  tho  head,  tho  lower  part  the  foot,  tho 
Bides  in  general  are  called  leeches ;  but  the  weather 
or  side  edge  of  any  but  a  squaro  sail  is  called  tho  luff, 
and  tho  other  edge  tho  after  leech.     The  upper  two 
corners  are  tarings,  but  that  of  a  jib  is  the  head  ;  tho 
lower  two  corners  are  in  general  clues ;  the  weather 
clue  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail,  or  of  a  course  while  set,  is 
the  tack.     The  edges   of  a  sail  are  strengthened  by  a 
ropo  called  the  bolt  rope.     Sails  take  their  names  from 
the    mast,   yard,    or    stay  upon  which   they  aro 
stretched.     Thus  tho   sails   connected    with   tho 
main  mast    are    the   main-sail,    main-top-mast 
sail,  main-top-gallant  sail,  and  the  main-royal. 
In  liko  manner  there  are  the  fore  sail,  tho  fore- 
top  sail,  the  fore-top-gallant  sail,  and  the  fore- 
royal  ;  and  similar  appellations  are  given  to  tho 
sails    supported   by  the   mizzen   or    after-mast. 
Tho    main-stay    sail,    main-top-mast- 
stay   sail,  etc.,  are  between  tho   main 
and   foro   masts,  and   the    mizzen-stay 
sail,  miszen-top-mast  stay  sail,  etc.,  aro 
between  the   main   and  mizzen  masts. 
Between  tho  foro  mast  and  bow-sprit, 
are    the  fore-stay  sail,   tho  fore-top- 
mast stay  sail,  tho  jib,  and  sometimes 
a  flying  j>b  and  middle  jib.  The  prin- 
cipal sails    aro   tho    courses   or    lower 
sails,  the  top-sails   and   top-gal- 
3.  Fore  top-mast  stay  sail ;  4.  Fore  course ;  5.  Fore-top  sail ;  6.  Fore-top-gallant  sail ;  J.  Fore-royal ;       .      .        ^ 
■u.  Fore-top  p  I  I  .1 ,    11.  Fnre-lo'p  must  stud  1  I  ;  P™''i       ^  **"* 

ti„„,    K  .ml    ii    m I 'i     i      Mmn-top-gallant  rtnadlpB  sail-,  19.  M»m-tppapast  stall. 

iil;  T'.  Miiztu-li.p-b'alliuit  Mill;  'J3,  Mizzcu-royul ;  24.  Mizzcn-sky  sail;  25.  Mizzen-Bpanker. 


Supporting  a 
beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold, 
and  thus  acting 
to  keep  the  cargo 
in  its  place.  It 
is  furnished  with 
several  notches 
that  serve  as 
steps  to  ascend 
or  descend. 


The  schooner 
differs  from  the 
}/j0  brig,  chiefly  in 
P  the  rig  of  the 
mainmast;  that 
of  the  schoon- 
er having  only 
fore  and  aft 
sails,  while  that 
of  the  brig  has 
square  topsail 


SLOOP,  p.  1042. 


SETTEE,  p.  1013,  def.  2. 


SHOEE,  p.  1025. 


The  shrouds  as  well 
as  the  sails,  etc.,  are 
denominated  from  the 
masts  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  miz- 
zen  shrouds,  the  main- 
top-mast, fore-top-mast, 
or  mizzen -top -mast 
shrouds  ;  and  the  main- 
top gallant,  fore-top-gal- 
lant, or  mizzen-top-gal- 
lant  shrouds.  There  are 
also  futtock  shrouds, 
bowsprit  shrouds,  etc. 


A  vessel  with 
one  mast, 
m  a  i  n  -  s  a  i  1  of 
which  is  attach 
ed    to    a    gaff 


SHIPS— Continued. 

SPEIT-SAIL,  p.  : 


A  small  boom, 
pole,  or  spar 
which  crosses 
the  sail  of  a 
boat  diagonal- 
ly from  the 
mast  to  the 
upper  aftmost 
corner,  which 
it  is  used  to 
extend  and 
elevate. 


a  Do  v  ( 


to 


SMOKE-SAIL,  p.  1045. 


In  mar.  Ian., 
shores  are  props 
or  stanchions 
fixed  under  a 
ship's  side  or 
bottom,  to  sup- 
port her  on  the 
stocks,  or  when 
laid  on  the 
blocks  on  the 
slip. 


boom  below, 
and  to  the  mast 
on  its  foremost 
edge.  It  differs 
from  a  cutter 
by  having  a  fix- 
ed steeving 
bowsprit  and  a 
jib-stay. 


A  small  sail 
hoisted  against 
the  fore  -  mast 
when  a  ship 
rides  head  to 
wind,  to  _give 
the  smoke  of 
the  galley  nn 
opportunity  of 
rising,  and  to 
prevent  its  be- 
ing blown  aft 
on  to  the  q 
ter  deck. 


Slays  nnd  Stay  Sai 
top-mast  t-tay  sai! 
royal  stay. 


Fore  top-mast  stay  snil ;  2.  Main 
ay  sail ;  s.  main  I  |  gallanl  staysail:  4.  Main 
sail ;  5.  Mizzen  stay  sail  ;  6.  Mizzen  top-mast 
I,  8.  Fore,  main,  and  mizzen  top-mast  nnd  top- 
st   back   stays;    9.  Fore   stay;    JO.   Main  stay; 


Stays,  in  ships,  are  large  ropes  used  to  support 
masts,  and  leading  from  the  head  of  some  mast 
down  to  some  other  mast,  or  to  some  part  of  the 
vessel.  Those  which  lead  forward  are  called  fore- 
and-aft-stays  ;  and  those  which  lead  down  to  the 
vessel's  sides,  hack-stays. 

TAKTAN,  p.  1130. 


SNATCH-BLOCK,  p.  1046. 


It  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
purchases,  where  a  warp  or 
hawser  is  brought  to  the  cap- 
stan. It  is  also  called  rouse- 
aboid-bloch. 


SNOW,  p.  104T,  def.  2. 


Shoulder-of- 
led  from  the  pec 
chiefly  to  set  on  a 


Slioulder-of-mutton-sail. 

■sail,  a  triangular  sail, 
iliarity  of  its  form.     It 

boat's  mast. 


tl  in 


A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling  the    Framo  of  Shir 

main  and  fore-masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  small       tr™om;  S^.  "mm™!^:  3.  Tr,„ 

mast  just  abaft  the  mam-mast,  carrying  a  try-sail.         <">"> ;  *,  *■  Transom  knees ;  5.  Sten 


Used  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  for  commercial 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  furnished  with  a  sinHo 
mast  on  which  is  rigged  a  larce  lateen  sail :  and 
with  a  bowsprit  and  fore-sail.  When  the  wind  is 
aft,  a  square  sail  is  generally  hoisted  like  a  cross- 
jack. 

TEANSOM,  p.  1169. 


Transoms  are  dis- 
tinsuisbed  into  the 
helm-post  transom, 
which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  stern- 
post;  icing  tran- 
som, the  next  be- 
low, which  forms 
the  lower  part, 
and  deck  transom, 
that  whereon  all 
the  lower  deck 
planks  are  rebated. 
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XEBEC,  p.  1277. 


A  small, 
three  masted 
vessel,  used  in 
the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 
With  a  fair 
wind,  in  good 
w  e  a  t  h  e  r ,  it 
carries  two 
large  square 
sails ;  when 
close  hauled, 
it  carries  large 
lateen  sails. 


SIIOT,  p.  1025,  def.  2. 


Bar-shot. 
SISTKUM,  p. : 


A  kind  of  timhrel  which 
the  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
used  to  shake  with  their 
hands  at  the  festivals  of  that 
goddess. 


SLEDGE,  p.  1040,  def.  2. 


Sledge. 

Sledges,  or  carriages  without  wheels,  are  much  used 
in  Russia  and  northern  countries  during  winter, 
instead  of  wheel-carriages. 

SNOW,  p.  1047,  def.  1. 


Crystals  of  Snow. 

Snow  is  formed  in  the  air,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  particles  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  then  frozen,  and  form  flakes,  which  de- 
scend to  the  earth.  These  have  great  diversities 
of  density,  and  display  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  Generally  speaking,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  they  present  modi- 
fications of  stelliform  and  hexagonal  crystals;  and 


frequently  they  consist  of  a  star  of  six  rays,  formed 
of  prisms  united  at  angles  of  60°,  from  which  other 
prisms  shoot  at  similar  angles,  giving  the  whole  an 
appearance  of  exquisite  beauty  and  great  regular- 
ity. Sometimes,  however,  snow  presents  no  traces 
of  crystallization,  but  falls  in  a  fine  powder;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

SNOW-SHOE,  p.  1047. 


SPLICE,  p.  1066. 


There  are  dif- 
ferent modes  of 
splicing,  as  tho 
short  splice, 
long  splice,  eye 
splice,  etc. 


iran.]  Tho  leathern 
pouch  or  large 
purse  worn  by 
Highlanders  in 
full  dress.  It  is 
worn  in  front  of 
the  philibeg.  The 
word  properly  sig- 
nifies a  purse,  and 
is  sometimes  used 
in     that     general 

Fie;.  1.  Fancy  dress  Sporran  ;  Fig.  2.  „  _„. 
Sporran  as  worn  hy  the  93rd  British  Sense. 
Regimeut. 


STAR  FOETS,  p.  107T. 


Hexagonal  Star  Fort.  Ooiagonal  Star  Fort. 

A  star  redoubt  is  of  tho  same  form. 


SPUR,  p.  1070,  def.  1. 


TT^ 

#^5?%^ 


Stack-Stand  with  Stack-Funnel. 
STALACTITE,  p.  1074. 


Ancient  Spurs,  a,  Frankish  Spur,  of  the  tenth  century ; 
i,  Brass  Spur,  uf  Oh:  ivi^ii  "f  IKiiry  IV.;  c,  Long- 
spiked  rowel  Spur,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  J  V. ;  </",  Long- 
necked  brass  Spur,..!'  ill,,  reign  cf  Henry  VII. ;  e,  Steel 
Spur,  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

STACK-STAND,  or  CORN-STAND.    A  baseme 
of   timber   or  n 


sonry,  sometimes 
of  iron,  raised  on 
props  and  placed 
in  a  stack-yard,  on 
which  to  build  tho 
stack.  Its  object 
is  to  keep  the  low- 
er part  of  the  stack 
dry,  and  exclude 
vermin. 


A  subvariety 
~  of  carbonate  of 
^  lime,  usually  in 
a  conical  or  cyl- 
indrical form, 
pendent  from 
the  roofs  and 
'//  sides  of  caverns 
like  an  icicle ; 
produced  by  the 
filtration  of  wa- 
ter containing 
calcareous  par- 
ticles, through 
fissures  and 
pores  of  rocks. 


It  is  a  long  broad 
white  band,  of  silk 
or  silver  stuff, 
lined  with  stiff 
linen,  worn  by 
deacons  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and 
reaching  to  the 
right  hip;  but  the 
priests  wear  it 
over  both  shoul- 
ders, and  hanging 
down  across  tho 
breast.  It  is 
marked  with  three 
crosses,  and  not 
unfrequently  has 
little  bells  at  the 
end. 


1.  Stole  j  2.  Priest 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


STOCKS,  p.  10S7,  def.  17. 


Punished  in  the  Stocks. 

This  punishment,  once  common  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  now  nearly  out  of  use. 


,  Maid! 
SUBSELLIA 


T. 


TABAKD,  p.  1123. 


Tabard,  Sir  John  Cornwall,  AmpthUl  Church,  Beds,  England. 
TAM-TAM,  or  TOM-TOM,  p.  1128. 


Subscllia,  All  Souls,  Oxford,  England,  the  Seat  turned  up. 
[L.  suUelUum.  a  bench  or  seat.]  ft  eccles.  arch., 
the  smal  shelving;  seats  in  the  stalls  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  made  to  turn  „p  upon  hjno-es  so  as  to 
form  either  a  seat,  or  a  form  to  kneel  upon,  as  oc- 
casion required.  They  are  still  in  constant  use  on 
the  Continent  though  comparatively  seldom  used 
in  England.    They  are  also  called  muereres. 


8UECOAT,  p.  1112. 


During  the  mid- 
file  iif/es,  a  cover- 
ing of  body  arm- 
or ;  being  a  loose, 
sleeveless  wrapper, 
worn  over  a  coat 
of  mail.  It  was 
open  in  front,  but 
not  at  the  sides, 
usually  reached  to 
the  mid-leg,  and 
was  girt  to  the 
waist  by  the 
sword-belt. 


Various  forms  of  Indian  Tam-tama. 
Used  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Western  Afric 
Public  notices,  when  proclaimed  in  the  bazaar  < 
public  parts  of  Eastern  towns,  are  generally  a- 
companied  by  the  tam-tam.  This  is  called  pre 
clamation  by  tam-tam. 


TASSETS,  p.  1131. 

Armor  for  the  thigh 
appendages  to  the  ancient 
corselet,  consisting  of 
skirts  of  iron  that  covered 
the  thighs.  They  were 
fastened  to  the  cu: 
with  hooks. 

Corselet  wkh  TassctB,  a.  d.  1525. 
TATTOOING,  p.  1131. 


TESTUDO,  p.  1141. 


cr  or  screen 
which  a  body 
of  troops  form- 
ed with  their 
shields  or  tar- 
gets, by  hold- 
ing them  over 
their  heads 
•when  standing 
close  to  each 
other.  This 
cover  resem- 
bled the  back 
of  a  tortoise, 
and  served  to 
shelter  the 
men  from 
darts,  stones^ 
and  other  mis- 
ailes. 


Roman  Testudo  from  Trajan'e 
TOGA,  p.  1158. 


*2=|5! 

B 

Roman  in  his 

Toga. 

TOMAHAWK,  p 

1159. 

Head  of  Ko-towa-t 


a  New-Zeul.'m  :  chii 


The  word  tattoo  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  re- 
duplication of  a  Polynesian  verb  fa,  meaning  to 
strike,  in  allusion  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation.  Degrees  of  rank  arc  indicated  by  the 
greater  or  less  surface  of  tattooed  skin. 


The  name  given  to 
the  principal  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  a  loose 
flowing  garment  made 
of  wool,  and  sometimes 
of  silk,  the  usual  color 
being  white.  It  cover- 
ed the  whole  body  with 
the  exception  of  the 
right  arm,  and  the  right 
of  wearing  it  was  the 
exclusive  privilege  of 
every  Eoman  citizen. 


The  tomahawk 
is  the  most  valued 
of  an  Indian's 
weapons.  In  time 
of  peace  he  uses 
it  for  cutting  his 
firewood,  etc.",  and 
in  time  of  war  it 
is  the  deadly 
weapon  which  he 
wields  in  the 
hand,  or  throws 
with  unerringand 
fatal  aim. 


Tomahawks  of  the  North  Ame 

icon  Indians. 

TOWER, 

p.  1163,  def.  8. 

iL 

"Worn  by  females  in 

the  reigns   of  William 

SH 

III.  and  queen  4nne. 

Yr,c  I 

It    was    composed    of 

pasteboard,       ribbons, 

and    lace;     the    latter 

wj^LfflfV 

two  disposed  in  altern- 

fyjk 

ate  tiers,  or  the  ribbons 
were  formed  into  high 

Si^^sX 

stiffened  bows,  covered 

tSSfWla^ 

or    not,   according    to 

P 

Mf 

taste,  by  a  lace   scarf 

or  vail,  that  streamed 

Wf<\ 

down  each  side  of  the 
pinnacle. 

Tower  Head-dress,  tuno  of  Wil 
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TOUENAMENT,  p.  1163. 


The  tournament  fur- 
nished an  exciting  show, 
and  gave  valor  and  mili- 
tary talent  an  opportun- 
ity of  acquiring  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that 
angry  passions  burst 
forth  on  such  occasions, 
so  that  a  tournament  of- 
ten ended  in  a  hostile 
conflict.  The  arms  usu- 
ally   employed     were 

ances  without  heads, 
and  with  round  braces 
of  wood  at  the  extrem- 

ty,  and  swords  without 
points,  and  with  blunted 
edges  ;  but  those  who 
desired  to  signalize 
themselves  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  encoun- 
tered each  other  with 
the  ordinary  arms  of 
warfare. 


Armor  for  thft  Tournament,  A.  D.  1490. 

TREADMILL,  p.  1171. 


TREES  AND  THEIR  FRUITS. 

BANIAN  TREE,  p.  97,  def.  3. 


In  hot,  when  any  thing  appears  out  of  Ihe  ordina- 
ry course  of  nature,  if  a  bud  appears  where  buds 
d.)  not  usually  appear,  it  is  adventitious ;  so  also 
with  roots,  as  in  the  banian  tree,  where,  adventi- 
tious roots  are  sent  down  from  the  branches. 


BEEAD-FRTTIT  TREE, 


The  bread-fruit 
tree,  or  Artocarpus,  a 
tree  which  grows  in 
the  islands  of  the 
racific  ocean,  of  the 
size  of  an  apple-tree, 
producing  a  fruit 
shaped  like  a  heart, 
and  as  large  as  a  small 
loaf  of  bread,  which 
is  eaten  as  food. 


TREES-Continued. 

BOX-TEEE,  p.  142,  def.  6. 

R  sempervi- 
rens  is  a  British 
species,  growing 
on  dry  hills  in 
the  south  of 
England.  Its 
bard,  close,  yel- 
lowish wood  is 
employed  in 
making  mathe- 
matical instru- 
^-^ments,  and  for 
ood-engraving. 


^J^^-, 


CEDAE,  p.  185. 


<r < 


Cedar  exceeds  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  infe- 
rior to  it  in  strength  and  stiffness.  A  species  of 
cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  America.  The  red 
cedar,  a  species  of  juniper,  is  used  for  making 
black-load  pencils. 


COCOA,  p.  220. 


The  flowers  pro- 
ceed from  within 
large  pointed  spathes, 
which  always  open 
on  the  under  side. 
The  spathes  are  in- 
flammable, and  fre- 
quently used  by  the 
natives  as  torches. 
From  the  juice  of  the 
stem,  a  kind  of  palm 
wine,  and,  subse- 
quently, an  ardent 
spirit,  are  prepared. 


Cocoa-nnt  Palm  (C 


TREES— Continued. 
COEK,  p.  2G7,  def.  1. 


Cork-treo  (Qucrcua  suber). 
CTPEESS,  p.  29G,  def.  1. 


The  most  re- 
markable are 
the  sempervi- 
rens,  or  com- 
mon cypress, 
the  evergreen 
American  cy- 
press or  white 
cedar,  and  the 
disticba  or  de- 
ciduous Amer- 
ican cypress. 
The  wood  of 
these  trees  is 
remarkable  for 
its  durability. 


FAN-PALM.     The   talipot   tree  or  great  fan-pal 
(Coryphn 


ra),  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  attains  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty feet,  with  a  straight 
cylindrical  trunk,  crown- 
ed at  the  summit  by  a 
tuft  of  enormous  leaves, 
and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  palms.  The 
leaves  are  employed  for 
umbrellas,  tents,  cover- 
ings for  houses,  books, 
and  the  pith  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  bread.  The 
leaves,  when  they  first 
appear,  are  folded  to- 
gether like  a  fan,  and 
afterwards  spread  open. 
They  are  usually  eight- 
i.  een  feet  Ions,  exclusive 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  and 
fourteen  broad.  Several  other  palms  are  called 
jan-palms  from  the  structure  of  their  leaves. 


Fan-Pulm  (Oryphaunibraciilifen 


FIG,  p.  450,  def  1. 


This  fruit  is  not  of 
the  same  nature  as 
the  apple,  the  orange, 
and  other  fleshy  seed- 
vessels  ;  but  it  is  a 
hollow  receptacle,  con- 
taining a  great  mul- 
titude of  minute  (low- 
ers, the  ripe  fruit  of 
which,  erroneously 
called  the  seed,  is  im- 
bedded in  the  pulp. 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 
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MANCIIINEEL,  p.  f.00. 


Manehineel  (H.  manciiiella). 

MAPLE,  p.  693. 


The  firs  belong  to 
the  nat.  order  Coni- 
ferae,  and  are  almost 
all  remarkablo  for 
the  regularity  of 
their  growth,  taper- 
ing form,  and  great 
altitude  of  their 
boles.  Their  timber 
is  also  valuable. 


It  is  among  tho 
most  poisonous  of 
all  known  vege- 
table productions. 
The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  a  milky 
juice  of  a  most 
venomous  descrip- 
tion, which,  when 
dropped  upon  the 
skin,  produces  a 
sensation  of  severe 
burning,  followed 
by  a  blister. 


Two  species 
are  common,  the 
great  maple,  or 
sycamore  (A. 
pseud o-plata- 
nus),  and  the 
common  maple 
(A.  cwmpestris). 
The  wood  of  the 
former  is  valua- 
ble   for    various 


ments,     snddl 
dishes,  and 


TREES-Continued. 

PALM,  p.  792,  def.  4. 

It  is  supposed  that  there 
are  about  1000  species  of 
Ims,  and  these  are  divided 
into  fifty-nine  genera.  Wine, 
oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
are  the  produce  of  palms;  to 
which  may  be  added,  thread, 
utensils,  weapons,  food,  and 
habitations.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  species  in  which 
some  useful  property  is  not 
found.  The  cocoa  nut,  the 
date,  and  others  are  valued 
for  their  fruit ;  the  cabbage- 
palm,  for  its  edible  terminal 
buds ;  the  fan-palm,  and 
many  more,  are  valued  for 
their  foliage,  whose  hardness 
and  durability  render  it  an 
excellentmaterialfor  thatch- 
ing; the  sweet  juice  of  the 
palmyra  (Borassus),  whe.n 
fermented,  yields  wine  ;  the 
center  of  the  sago  palm 
abounds  in  nutritive  starch  ; 
the  trunk  of  the  Ceroxylon 
exudes  a  valuable  vegetable 
wax;  oil  is  expressed  in 
abundance  from  the  oil  palm;  an  astringent  mat- 
ter resembling  dragon's  blood  is  produced  by  Ca- 
lamus draco";  many  of  the  species  contain  so  hard 
a  kind  of  fibrous  matter  that  it  is  used  instead  of 
needles,  or  so  tough  that  it  is  manufactured  into 
cordage  ;  and  finally,  their  trunks  are,  in  some 
cases,"valued  for  their  strength,  and  used  as  tim- 
ber, or  for  their  elasticity  or  flexibility,  os  in  the 
cane  palm. 


PAPATV,  p.  T95. 


PECAN,  p. 


othe 


any 


The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  is  a 
most  powerful  and 
efficient  vermi- 
fuge ;  the  powder 
of  the  seed  even 
answers  the  same 
purpose ;  the  tree 
is  also  said  to  have 
the  singular  prop- 
erty of  rendering 
the  toughest  ani- 
nimal  substances 
tender. 


PIACABA,  or  PIASABA.     [Port.]     The  name  i 
dor  which    a 


both  of  furniture 
and  machinery. 
The  knotted 
Maple  (acer  sacchariuum).  parts  of  the  com- 

mon maple  fur- 

lish  the  pretty  bird's  eye  maple  of  cabinet-makers. 

Die  sugar,  or  rock  maple  (A.  saccharinum),  yields 

.  large  proportion  of  sugar. 


MULBERRY,  p.  73fi. 


The  black  or  com- 
mon mulberry  (Morns 
nigra),  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Morus  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  as 
a  fruit-tree.  The  white 
mulberry  (M.  alba),  is 
the  most  interesting  of 
the  genus,  on  account 
of  its  leaves  being  used 
for  food  by  silk-worms. 


Piasava  Palm  (Attalea  fenifo-n). 
1,  Base  of  leaf-stalks  enlarged; 
5,  Coquilla  nut. 


brous  produce  of 
the  palm-tree, 
Attaleafunifera, 
is  imported  from 
Brazil  into  this 
country.  The  fi- 
bers are  derived 
from  the  dilated 
base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  ore 
extensively  em- 
ployed in  the 
manufacture  of 
brooms  and 
brushes  for 
street-sweeping. 
The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  which  be- 
longs to  the  co- 
coa-nut group,  is 
imported  under 
the  name  of  co- 
quilla nuts. 


Pecan  (Carya  oliviformis). 
PINE,  p.  82S,  def.  1. 


White  Pine  (Pinug  strobus). 
QUINCE,  p.  901. 


The  pines,  together 
with  the  spruces  and 
larches,  abound  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  are 
among  the  most  useful 
of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  on 
account  of  the  valuable 
timber  which  they  yield, 
and  the  resinous  matter 
which  they  secrete. 
About  thirty  species  are 
known,  amongst  which 
are  the  Canadian  pine, 
the  white  pine,  the  red 
pine,  the  yellow  pine, 
the  pitch  pine,  the  wild 
pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  tho 
stone  pine,  etc. 


Quinces,  when 
mixed  with  other 
fruit,  in  cookery, 


Quince  (Cydonin  vulgaris). 

SAND-BOX,  p.  979,  def.  2. 


communicate     a 
very      pleasant 


A  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  IIu- 
ra,  the  £T.  crepi- 
tans. It  Is  said 
that  the  pericarp 
of  the  fruit  will 
burst  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  a 
loud  report,  and 
throw  the  seeds 
to  a  distance. 


Tree  (Hura  crepitans). 
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Comuti-pnlin  (Snguerua  Bacchnrifer). 

A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Palmacece.  S.  saccha- 
rifer  the  gomuti-palm,  inliabits  tropical  Aeia.  It 
yields  a  saccharine  fluid  abundantly,  and  also  sago. 
It  is  likewise  a  great  source  of  palm-wine. 


SHADDOCK,  p.  1016. 


SniTTIM,  p.  1023. 


>od  (Arncin  vera). 
It  is  of  tlie  size  of  a  large  mulberry  tree. 
STAE-APPLE,  p.  1077. 


Shaddock  Tree  (Citrus  doenmana). 

It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  brought 
to  the  "West  Indies  by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  hence 
the  name.  The  pulp  is  white,  of  a  sweet  taste 
mingled  with  acidity. 


SPRUCE,  p.  1070. 


■J 


Tho  namo  given 
to  scvoral  species  of 
trees  of  tho  genus 
Abies.  The  Norway 
spruco  fir  is  the  A. 
exoelsa,  or  Finns 
abies,  Linn.,  which 
yields  tho  valuable 
timber  known  under 
the  name  of  white 
or  Christiana  deal. 


Chry sophyllum 
Cainito  is  the  most 
important  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  tho 
"West  Indies.  The 
fruit  resembles  a 
large  apple,  which 
in  the  inside  is  di- 
vided into  ten  cells, 
each  containing  a 
black  seed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gela- 
tinous pulp.  It  is 
eaten  in  tho  warm 
climates  of  America 
by  way  of  dessert. 


It  grows  to 
nn  immense 
size,  and  is  re- 
markable for 
its  very  large 
leaves,  which 
arc  from  12  to 
24 inches  long, 
and  from  8  to 
16  broad.  Teak 
timber  is 
found  to  be 
excellent  for 
ship-building, 


1 


Tho   C.    avrli- 

colu,  unlike  most 
other  palms,  a- 
voids  tho  heat  of 
tropical  plains, 
and  thrives  best 
where  the  tem- 
perature of  the 
air  is  lowered  by 
the  proximity  of 
perpetual  snow. 
It  is  called  Pal- 
ma  de  cera  by 
tho  Spaniards, 
and  grows  to  the 
height  of  ISO  it. 
The  trunk  is 
marked  by  rincrs, 
caused  by  the 
falling  off  of  tho 
leaves,  which  arc 
eighteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  long,  anil 
is  covered  with  a 
thick  secretion, 
consisting  of  two 
thirds  resin  and 
one  third  wax. 


TKUNK-HOSE,  p.  1180. 


-Palm  (Ceroiy'.on  nndicola). 


A  kind  of  short  wide 
breeches  gathered  in 
above  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them, 
and  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  their  pecu- 
liar cut  as  French,  Gal- 
lic, or  "Venetian.  This 
garment  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I. 


V. 


VASE,  p.  1227,  def.  1. 


Grecian  Vases. 

Ancient  vases  of  metal,  stone,  and  clay,  and  of  all 
varieties  of  shape,  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
The  most  numerous  class  are  those  of  painted, 
dried  or  baked,  clay,  which  have  been  discovered 
by  thousands  in  tombs  and  catacombs  in  Etrnria, 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  somo  of  the 
Giecuin  islands. 


VELOCIPEDE,  p.  1229. 


A  carriage  for 
one  person,  hav- 
ing two  wheels 
placed  one  before 
the  other,  in  the 
6amo  line,  and 
connected  by  a 
beam,  on  which 
the  person  sits 
astride,  and  pro- 
els  (he  vehicle, 
y  striking  tho 
tips  of  his  toes 
against  the  earth. 
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These  words  are  here  grouped  and  compared,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  minute  discriminations  which  belong  to  a  regu- 
lar treatise  on  Synonyms,  but  of  carrying  out  a  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Webster's  original  plan.  He  was  accustomed,  in  denning 
a  word,  to  select  at  times  some  other  word  of  nearly  the  same  import,  and  by  comparing  the  two,  was  able  to  show  more  clearly 
the  use  and  significance  of  the  term  under  consideration.  This  plan  is  here  adopted,  and  applied  to  many  hundreds  of  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  our  language.  The  object  is  to  give  the  leading  sense  of  the  several  words  thus  compared,  and  in  this  way  to  aid 
those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  in  making  those  nicer  discriminations  to  which  the  inquiry  will  naturally  lead.  In  the 
numerous  schools  and  academies  where  tins  Dictionary  has  been  placed  as  a  book  of  reference,  this  aid  may  be  found  of  peculiar 
value.  It  may  furnish  the  means  of  making  the  "  discriminations  of  synonyms"  a  regular  exercise  for  the  higher  class  of  pupils. 
As  to  the  benefits  of  such  an  exercise,  the  following  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Trench  in  his  book  on  the  Study  of  Words  : 

"  In  word3  is  a  material  ever  at  hand  on  which  to  train  the  spirit  to  a  skillfulness  in  this  [discrimination],  on  which  to  exercise 
its  sagacity  through  the  habit  of  distinguishing  there  where  it  would  be  so  easy  to  confound.  Nor  is  this  habit  of  discrimination 
only  valuable  as  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training;  but  what  a  positive  increase  is  it  of  mental  wealth  when  we  have  learned  to 
discern  between  things  which  really  differ,  but  have  been  hitherto  confused  in  our  minds ;  and  have  made  these  distinctions  per- 
manently our  own  in  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  be  made  secure,  that  is,  by  assigning  to  each  its  appropriate  word  and  pecu- 
liar sign.  *  *  *  Nor  let  us  suppose  this  power  of  exactly  saying  what  we  mean,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  mean,  to 
be  merely  an  elegant  mental  accomplishment.  It  is  indeed  this,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  power  so  surely  indicative  of  a  high  and 
accurate  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  it  is  also  much  more  than  this :  it  has  a  moral  meaning  as  well.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  morality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  connected  with  truthfulness.  *  *  *  I  can  not  promise  you  that  the  study  of  syno- 
nyms, or  the  acquaintance  with  derivations,  or  any  other  knowledge  but  the  very  highest  knowledge  of  all,  will  deliver  you  from 
the  temptation  to  misuse  this  or  any  other  gift  of  God — a  temptation  which  always  lies  so  near  us — yet  I  am  sure  that  these  studies 
rightly  pursued  will  do  much  in  leading  us  to  stand  in  awe  of  this  divine  gift  of  words,  and  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  turning  it 
to  any  other  than  those  worthy  ends  for  which  God  has  endowed  us  with  it." 


ABA 

To  Abandon,  Desert,  Forsake. 

These  words  agree  in  representing  a  person 
as  giving  up  or  having  some  object,  but  differ 
as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

The  distinctive  sense  of  abandon  is  that 
of  giving  up  a  thing  absolutely  and  finally, 
as  if  placed  under  a  ban;  as,  to  abandon 
one's  friends  or  profession.  Crabb  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
since  we  «peak  of  abandoning  a  hopeless  en- 
terprise, or  abandoning  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 
— Desert  is  from  de  and  sero,  to  cease  cultiva- 
ting or  taking  care  of  one's  land.  As  this 
ordinarily  supposes  criminal  neglect,  the  verb, 
when  applied  to  persons  in  the  active  voice, 
has  usually  or  always  a  bad  sense,  implying 
some  breach  of  fidelity,  honor,  &c. ;  as,  to  desert , 
one's  colors,  to  desert  one's  post,  to  desert  one's  ' 
principles  or  duty.  When  used  in  the  passive, 
the  sense  is  not  necessarily  bad ;  as,  the  fields 
were  deserted,  a  deserted  village,  deserted  halls. 
— Forsake  is  from  the  Saxon  for,  and  sacan,  to 
seek  no  longer,  or  to  seek  forth  and  away  from. 
It  therefore,  as  its  distinctive  sense,  sup- 
poses previous  union ;  as,  the  blood  forsook  his 
cheeks ;  or  that  the  thing  left  had  been  famil- 
or  frequented;  as,  to  forsake  old  friends, 


ABA 

to  forsake  the  paths  of  rectitude,  &c.     It  may 
be  used  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

Abandoned,   Profligate,  Repro- 
bate. 

These  adjectives  agree   in  expressing   the 
idea  of  great  personal  depravity. 

Profligate  (from  profligaius,  broken  or  ruined,) 
has  reference  to  open  and  shameless  immorali- 
ties either  in  private  life  or  political  conduct; 
as,  a  profligate  court,  a  profligate  ministry. 
Ton  are  so  witty,  profligate  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think,  thee  Milton's  Death  and  Sin. 
Epigram  on  Voltaire. 
— Abandoned  is  stronger,  and  has  reference  to 
the  searing  of  conscience  and  hardening  of 
heart  produced  by  a  man's  giving  himself  whol- 
ly up  to  iniquity;  as,  an  abandoned  villain,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character. — Reprobate  (from 
reprobatus,    rejected    or   condemned,)    is   still 
stronger,  and  describes  the  condition  of  one 
who  is  so  entirely  abandoned  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.    Thus,  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son as  "given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 

To  Abase,  Debase,  Degrade. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing 
down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state. 


ABA 


Abase  has  reference  to  a  bringing  down  in 
condition  or  feelings;  as,  to  abase  the  proud, 
to  abase  one's  self  before  God. — Debase  has 
reference  to  the  bringing  down  of  a  thing  in 
purity,  or  making  it  base.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ways used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  debase  the  mind  by 
vicious  indulgence,  to  debase  one's  style  by 
coarse  or  vulgar  expressions. — Degrade  has 
reference  to  a  bringing  down  from  some  higher 
grade  or  degree  of  elevation.  Thus,  a  priest  is 
degraded  from  the  clerical  office.  When  used 
in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes  a  bringing  down  in 
character  and  just  estimation;  as,  degraded  by 
intemperance,  a  degrading  employment,  &c. 
In  geology,  degrade  has  the  sense  of  bringing 
down  physically;  as,  the  rocks  were  degraded 
by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

The  nouns  abasement,  debasement,  degrada- 
tion, follow  the  distinctions  of  their  verbs  as 
given  above. 

To  Abash,  Confuse,  Confound. 

Abash  is  a  stronger  word  than  confuse,  but 
not  so  strong  as  confound.  We  are  abashed 
(connected  with  abase  and  bashfid)  when  struck 
either  with  sudden  shame  or  with  a  humbling 


ABD 
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sense  of  inferiority ;  as,  Peter  was  abashed  by 
the  look  of  his  master,  "  abashed  the  Devil 
stood."  So,  a  modest  youth  is  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  greatly  his  superi- 
ors.— We  are  confused  when,  from  some  unex- 
pected or  startling  occurrence,  we  lose  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  self-possession.  Thus,  a 
witness  is  often  confused  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  a  timid  person  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fused in  entering  a  room  full  of  strangers. — 
We  are  confounded  (from  cum,  with,  andfundo, 
to  pour,)  when  our  minds  are  overwhelmed,  as 
it  were,  by  something  wholly  unexpected, 
amazing,  dreadful,  &c,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
to  say.  Thus,  a  criminal  is  usually  confounded 
at  the  discovery  of  his  guilt. 

Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 

To  Abate  (intransitive),  Subside. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  imply  a 
coming  down  from  some  previously  raised  or 
excited  state. 

Abate  (Fr.  abattre)  expresses  this  in  respect 
to  degrees,  and  implies  a  diminution  of  force  or 
intensity ;  as,  the  storm  abates,  the  cold  abates, 
the  force  of  the  wind  abates;  or,  the  wind  abates, 
a  fever  abates. — Subside  (from  sub  and  sido,)  to 
settle  down,)  has  reference  to  a  previous  state 
of  agitat:on  or  commotion ;  as,  the  waves  sub- 
side after  a  storm,  the  sea  subsides  into  a  calm. 

When  the  words  are  used  figuratively,  the 
same  distinction  should  be  observed.  If  we 
conceive  of  a  thing  as  having  different  degrees 
of  intensity  or  strength,  the  word  to  bo  used  is 
abate.  Thus  we  say,  a  man's  anger  abates,  the 
ardor  of  one's  love  abates,  "  winter's  rage 
abates."  But  if  the  image  be  that  of  a  sinking 
down  into  quiet  from  preceding  excitement  or 
commotion,  the  word  to  be  used  is  subside; 
as,  the  tumult  of  the  people  subsides,  the  pub- 
lic mind  subsided  into  a  calm.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  those  emotions  which  are  tu- 
multuous in  their  nature ;  as,  his  passion  sub- 
sides, his  joy  quickly  subsided,  his  grief  sub- 
sided into  a  pleasing  melancholy.  Yet,  if  in 
such  cases  we  were  thinking  of  the  emotion  as 
intense,  we  might  use  abate;  as,  his  joy  will 
abate  in  the  progress  of  time :  and  so  in  other 
instances. 

To  Abdicate,  Resign. 
Abdicate  (from  ab,  from,  and  dico,  to  speak 
off,)  expresses  the  act  of  a  monarch  in  yielding 
up  sovereign  authority;  as,  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  to  abdicate  one's  throne,  to  abdicate  the 
government.  King  James  II.  of  England  was 
held  to  have  abdicated  (and  not  merely  deserted 
his  post),  when  he  fled  from  the  country,  and 
thus  ceased  to  administer  the  government. — 
Resign  (from  resigno,  to  break  the  seal  of  office,) 
is  applied  to  the  act  of  any  person,  high  or  low, 
who  gives  back  an  office  or  trust  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  conferred  it.  Thus,  a  minister  re- 
signs, a  military  officer  resigns,  a  clerk  resigns. 
The  expression,  "the  king  resigned  his  crown," 


sometimes  occurs  in  our  later  literature,  im- 
plying that  he  held  it  from  his  people. — There 
are  other  senses  of  resign  which  are  not.  here 
brought  into  view. 

Aberration.     See  Insanity. 
Abettor,  Accessary,  Accomplice. 

These  words  denote  different  degrees  of  com- 
plicity in  some  deed  or  crime. 

An  abettor  is  one  who  incites  or  encourages 
to  the  act,  without  sharing  in  its  performance. 

An  accessary  is  one  who  is  neither  present  nor 
takes  part  in  the  act,  but  accedes  to  or  becomes 
involved  in  its  guilt,  either  by  some  previous 
or  subsequent  act,  as  of  aiding,  concealing,  &c. 

An  accomplice  (from  the  verb  to  accomplish,)  is 
one  who  is  directly  engaged  in  doing  the  deed, 
or  is  held,  by  construction  of  law,  to  have  been 
so  engaged.  Thus,  in  treason,  there  are  no 
abettors  or  accessaries,  but  all  are  held  to  be 
principals  or  accomplices. 

Abettors  propose,  incite,  instigate  or  pro- 
mote; accessaries  assist,  aid,  help  forward; 
accomplices  carry  into  effect,  execute  or  com- 
plete. 

Abbey.     See  Cloister. 

To  Abhor.     See  To  Hate. 

Ability,  Capacity. 

These  words  come  into  comparison  when 
applied  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers, 

Ability  (Fr.  habilile,  ease  of  execution,)  has 
reference  to  the  active  exercise  of  our  faculties. 
It  implies  not  only  native  vigor  of  mind,  but  that 
ease  and  promptitude  of  execution  which  arise 
from  superior  mental  training.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  ability  with  which  a  book  is  written,  an 
argument  maintained,  a  negotiation  carried  on, 
&c.  It  always  supposes  something  to  be  done, 
and  the  power  of  doing  it. —  Capacity  (from 
capio,  to  take  in,)  has  reference  to  the  receptive 
powers.  In  its  higher  exercises,  it  supposes 
great  quickness  of  apprehension  and  breadth  of 
intellect,  with  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  knowledge.  Hence  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  resources  and  unde- 
veloped power.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon, 
Blaise  Pascal  and  Edmund  Burke.  "  Capacity," 
says  H.  Taylor,  "  is  requisite  to  devise,  and 
ability  to  execute  a  great  enterprise." 

The  word  abilities,  in  the  plural,  embraces 
both  these  qualities,  and  denotes  high  mental 
endowments. 

To  Abolish,  Repeal,  Abrogate, 
Revoke,  Annul,  Nullify. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
setting  aside  by  some  overruling  act. 

Abolish  applies  particularly  to  things  of  a 
permanent  nature,  such  as  institutions,  usages, 
customs,  &c. ;  as,  to  abolish  monopolies,  serf- 
dom, slavery,  &c. — Repeal  describes  the  act  by 
which  the  legislature  of  a  state  sets  aside  a 
law  which  it  had  previously  enacted. — Abro- 


gate (from  ab  and  rogo,  to  call  back,)  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  repeal  of  a  law  by  the 
Roman  people ;  and  hence,  when  the  power  of 
making  laws  was  usurped  by  the  emperors, 
the  term  was  applied  to  their  act  of  setting 
aside  the  laws.  Thus  it  came  to  express  that 
act  by  which  a  sovereign  or  an  executive 
government  sets  aside  laws,  ordinances,  regu- 
lations, treaties,  conventions,  &c. — Revoke  (from 
revoco,  to  call  back,)  denotes  the  act  of  recall- 
ing some  previous  grant  which  conferred 
power,  privilege,  &c. ;  as,  to  revoke  a  decree,  to 
revoke  a  power  of  attorney,  &c.  Thus,  also, 
we  speak  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. — Annul  is  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  denoting  simply  to  make  void ;  as,  to 
annul  a  contract,  to  annul  an  agreement,  &c. — 
Nullify  (from  nullus  and  fio,  to  make  of  no 
effect,)  is  an  old  word  recently  revived  in  this 
country,  and  applied  to  the  setting  of  things 
aside  either  by  force  or  by  total  disregard ;  as, 
to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress. 


To  Aboj 


To  Hate. 


Abridgment,  Compendium,  Epitome, 
Abstract,  Synopsis. 
An  abridgment  is  made  by  omitting  the  less 
important  parts  of  some  larger  work;  as, 
Bacon's  Abridgment. — A  compendium  (from 
the  Latin)  is  a  brief  exhibition  of  a  subject  or 
science  for  common  use ;  as,  a  Compendium  of 
American  Literature,  a  Compendium  of  Logic. — 
An  epitome  (Or.,  a  cutting  down,)  corresponds 
to  a  compendium,  and  gives  briefly  the  most 
material  points  of  a  subject ;  as,  an  Epitome  of 
History. — An  abstract  is  a  brief  statement  of  a 
thing  in  its  main  points. — A  synopsis  (Gr., 
literally  a  looking  at  collectively,)  is  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  subject  or  work  in  its  several 
parts. 

To  Abrogate.     See  To  Abolish. 
Absent,  Abstracted. 

These  words  both  imply  a  want  of  attention 
to  surrounding  objects,  but  for  different  causes. 

We  speak  of  a  man  as  absent,  when  his 
thoughts  wander  from  present  scenes  or  topics 
of  discourse;  we  speak  of  him  as  abstracted 
when  his  mind  (usually  for  a  brief  period)  is 
strongly  diawn  off  to  some  remote  object  or 
train  of  thought,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
giving  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around 
him.  Absence  of  mind  is  usually  the  result  of 
loose  habits  of  thought;  abstraction  commonly 
arises  either  from  engrossing  interests  and 
cares,  or  unfortunate  habits  of  association. 

To  Absolve,  Exonerate,  Acquit. 


We  speak  of  a  man  as  absolved  (Lat, 
to  release,)  from  something  that  binds  his  cot- 
science  or  involves  the  charge  of  wrong-doing; 
as,  to  absolve  from  allegiance  or  from  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  to  absolve  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  criminal  conduct. — We  speak  of  a  per-  j 
son  as  exonerated  (from  ex,  from,  and  onus,  a  j 
load,)  when  he  is  released  from  some  burden  i 
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which  had  rested  upon  him;  as,  to  exonerate 
from  suspicion,  to  exonerate  from  blame  or 
odium. — We  speak  of  a  person  as  acquitted 
(from  Fr.  acquilter,  to  exempt  from  charge), 
when  a  decision  has  been  made  in  his  favor 
either  by  a  jury  or  by  disinterested  persons ; 
as,  acquitted  of  all  participation  in  the  crime. 

To  Absorb,  Engross,  Swallow  up, 
Engulf. 
These  words  agree  in  one  general  idea,  that 
of  completely  taking  up.  They  are  chiefly  used 
in  a  figurative  sense,  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  reference  to  their  etymology. 

We  speak  of  a  person  as  absorbed  (lit,  drawn 
in  as  by  a  whirlpool,)  in  study  or  some  other  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  interest. — We  speak  of 
a  person  as  engrossed  (lit,  seized  upon  in  the 
gross,  or  wholly,)  by  something  which  occupies 
his  whole  time  and  thoughts,  as  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  honor. — We  speak 
of  a  person  (under  a  stronger  image,)  as  swal- 
lowed up,  and  lost  in  that  which  completely 
occupies  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  in  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  in  the  multiplied 
cares  of  life. — We  speak  of  a  person  as  engulfed 
in  that  which  (liko  a  gulf),  takes  in  all  his 
hopes  and  interests,  as  engulfed  in  misery, 
engulfed  in  ruin. 

Lethean  gulfs  receive  them  as  they  foil, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  ahsorbs  them  all. 

CowrEK. 
Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Brittania's  stage, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage. 

Tickell. 


And  in  destruction's  river 

Etigulj and  swallow  up. — Sik  P.  Sidney. 

Abstract.     See  Abridgment. 

Abstracted.     See  Absent. 

Absurd,  Irrational,  Foolish,  Pre- 
posterous. 

Of  these  terms  irrational  is  the  weakest,  de- 
noting that  which  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason ;  as,  an  irrational 
course  of  life. — Foolish  rises  higher  and  implies 
either  a  perversion  of  that  faculty,  or  an  ab- 
solute weakness  or  fatuity  of  mind  ;  as,  foolish 
enterprises. — Absurd  (from  absurdus,  deaf  or 
stupid,)  rises  still  higher,  representing  a  person 
as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  his  opinion 
or  conduct  as  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense;  as,  an  absurd  scheme,  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  an  absurd  argument,  &c. — Prepos- 
terous (from  pros  and  pono,  to  place,)  rises  still 
higher,  and  supposes  an  absolute  inversion  in 
the  order  of  things ;  or  in  plain  terms,  a  "  put- 
fig  of  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;"  as,  a  prepos- 
terous suggestion,  preposterous  conduct,  a  pre- 
posterous regulation  or  law. 

Abundance,  Plenty,  Exuberance. 
These  words  rise  upon  each  other  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  fullness. 


Plenty  (from  plenus,  full,)  denotes  a  sufficiency 
to  supply  every  want ;  as,  plenty  of  food,  plenty 
of  money,  &c. — Abundance  (from  dbundo,  to 
overflow,)  expresses  more,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  superfluity  or  excess;  as,  abundance  of 
riches,  an  abundance  of  wit  and  humor.  Often, 
however,  it  only  denotes  plenty  in  a  high  de- 
gree.— Exuberance  (from  exubero,  to  grow  lux- 
uriantly,) rises  still  higher,  and  implies  a  burst- 
ing forth  on  every  side,  producing  great  super- 
fluity or  redundance ;  as.  an  exuberance  of 
mirth,  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  &c. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  ■plenty  their  disease. 
Haute. 
At  the  whisper  of  thy  word, 
Crown'd  abundance,  spreads  my  board. 

Cuasuaw. 
Burke  was  equally  distinguished  for   richness  of 
thought  and  esnuberance  of  imagery. — Anon. 

Abundant.     See  Ample. 
Abuse,  Invective. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  are  applied 
to  the  language  of  insult  uttered  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  excitement. 

Abuse  is  generally  prompted  by  anger,  and 
vented  in  words ;  invective  is  more  frequently 
used  in  writing  or  in  public  debate.  Abuse 
generally  takes  place  in  private  quarrels ;  in- 
vective in  discussions  before  the  public.  Abuse 
is  the  weapon  of  the  vulgar ;  invective  is  the 
instrument  of  the  higher  orders. 

I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong. 

Samson  Agonistes. 
And  more  to  make  him  publicly  despised, 
Libels,  invectives,  railing  rhymes  were  sowed 
Among  the  vulgar  to  prepare  his  fall. 

Daniel. 


To  Accept.      See  To  Receive. 

Accessory.     See  Abettor. 

Accidental,  Incidental,  Casual, 
Fortuitous,  Contingent. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  accidental  (from  ad 
and  cado,)  when  it  falls  to  us  as  by  chance, 
and  not  in  the  regular  course  of  things  ;  as,  an 
accidental  meeting,  an  accidental  advantage, 
&c. — We  call  a  thing  incidental  (from  in  and 
cado,)  when  it  falls,  as  it  were,  into  some  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  but  is  secondary  and  forms 
no  essential  part  thereof;  as,  an  incidental  re- 
mark, an  incidental  evil,  an  incidental  benefit. 
— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  casual  (from  cado,  to 
fall,)  or  fortuitous  (from  fors,  chance,)  when  it 
falls  out  or  happens,  as  it  were,  by  mere  chance, 
without  being  prearranged  or  premeditated; 
as,  a  casual  remark  or  encounter ;  a  "  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms."  Rat. — We  call  a  thing 
contingent  when  it  is  such  that,  considered  in 
itself,  it  may  or  may  not  happen,  but  is  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  on  something  else ; 
as,  the  time  of  m}r  coming  will  be  contingent  on 
intelligence  yet  to  be  received. 


I    To  Accompany,  Attend,  Escort. 
We  accompany  those  with  whom  we  go  as 

I  companions. — We  attend  those  whom  we  wait 
upon  or  follow. — We  escort  those  whom  we  at- 
tend with  a  view  to  guard  and  protect. 

A  gentleman  accompanies  a  friend  to  some 
public  place,  he  attends  or  escorts  a  lady.  The 
disciples  at  Miletus  accompanied  Paul  to  the 
ship  ;  one  of  the  clergy  in  that  quarter  at  the 
present  day  would  expect  to  be  attended,  at 
least,  if  not  escorted. 

Accomplice.     See  Abettor. 

To  Accomplish,  Effect,  Execute, 
Achieve,  Perform. 
These  words  agree  in  the  general  idea  of 
carrying  out  to  some  end  proposed.  Their  dif- 
ferences will  be  sufficiently  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples.  We  accomplish  (from  ad  and 
compleo,  to  fill  up  to,)  an  end  or  object,  &c. ; 
we  effect  (from  e  and  facio,  to  make  or  carry 
out,)  a  purpose  ;  we  execute  (from  e  and  sequor, 
to  follow  out,)  a  design,  project,  plan,  &c. ;  we 
perform  (from  per  and  formo,  to  form  or  carry 
through,)  a  work  or  task,  &c. ;  we  achieve  (from 
Fr.  achever,  to  finish,)  some  enterprise  or  un- 
dertaking of  importance. 

Accordingly,  Consequently. 

These  words  indicate  a  connection  between 
two  things,  the  latter  of  which  is  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  former. 

Accordingly  marks  the  connection  as  one  of 
simple  accordance  or  congruity,  leading  natur- 
ally to  the  result  which  followed  ;  as,  "  he  was 
absent  when  I  called,  and  I  accordingly  left  my 
card ;"  "  our  preparations  were  all  finished,  and 
we  accordingly  set  sail." — Consequently  marks  a 
closer  connection,  that  of  logical  or  causal  se- 
quence ;  as,  "  the  papers  were  not  ready,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  signed."  "  Reputa- 
tion is  power ;  consequently  to  despise  is  to 
weaken." — South. 

Account,  Narrative,  Narration, 
Recital. 

These  words  are  applied  to  different  modes 
of  rehearsing  a  series  of  events. 

Account  (from  Fr.  conte,  a  tale  or  short  story,) 
turns  attention  not  so  much  to  the  speaker  as 
to  the  fact  related ;  and  more  properly  applies  to 
the  report  of  some  single  event,  or  a  group  of 
incidents  taken  as  a  whole  ;  as,  an  account  of  a 
battle,  of  a  shipwreck,  &c. — A  narrative  (from 
narro,  to  tell,)  is  a  continuous  story  of  connected 
incidents,  such  as  one  friend  might  tell  to  an- 
other ;  as,  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  a  siege, 
a  narrative  of  one's  life,  &c. — Narration  is  usu- 
ally the  same  as  narrative,  but  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe  the  mode  of  relating  events ; 
as,  his  powers  of  narration  are  uncommonly 
great.  In  oratory,  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
narrative  part  of  an  oration. — Recital  (from  re 
and  cito,  to  summon  up,)  denotes  a  series  of 
events  drawn  out  into  minute  particulars,  usu- 
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ally  expressing  something  which  peculiarly  in- 
terests the  feelings  of  the  speaker  ;  as,  the  re- 
cital of  one's  wrongs,  disappointments,  suffer- 
ings, &c. 

Accurate,  Correct,  Exact,  Precise. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  correct  (from  correctus, 
made  straight,)  with  reference  to  some  rule  or 
standard  of  comparison ;  as,  a  correct  account, 
a  correct  likeness,  a  man  of  correct  deportment. 
— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  accurate  (from  ad 
and  euro,  to  do  carefully,)  with  reference  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  its  execution,  and  the 
increased  correctness  to  be  expected  there- 
from ;  as,  an  accurate  statement,  an  accurate 
detail  of  particulars. — We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
exact  (from  exactus,  carried  out  completely,) 
with  reference  to  that  perfected  state  of  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  no  defect  and  no  redundance; 
as,  an  exact  coincidence,  the  exact  truth,  an 
exact  likeness. — We  speak  of  a  thing  as  precise 
(from  praicisus,  cut  down,)  when  we  think  of  it 
as  strictly  conformed  to  some  rule  or  model,  as 
if  cut  down  thereto  ;  as,  a  precise  conformity  to 
instructions ;  precisely  right ;  he  was  very  pre- 
cise in  giving  his  directions. 

To  Accuse,  Charge,  Impeach,  Ar- 
raign'. 

These  words  agree  in  bringing  home  to  a 
person  the  imputation  of  wrong-doing. 

To  accuse  (from  ad  and  causarn,  a  suit,)  is  a 
somewhat  formal  act,  and  is  applied  usually 
(though  not  exclusively)  to  crimes ;  as,  to  ac- 
cuse of  treason. —  Charge  is  informal,  referring 
more  commonly  to  moral  delinquencies ;  as,  to 
charge  with  dishonesty  or  falsehood. — Arraign 
(old  Fr.  ad  reson,  from  ad  raiionem  ponere,  to 
bring  to  account,)  is  the  bringing  of  a  person 
before  a  tribunal  for  trial ;  as,  to  arraign  one 
before  a  court  or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
— Impeach  is  simply  a  word  of  more  dignity 
than  arraign  ;  as,  to  impeach  a  minister  of  high 
crimes ;  to  impeach  one's  motives.  It  shows 
the  curious  changes  which  take  place  in  lan- 
guage, that  peach,  which  was  originally  the 
same  as  impeach,  is  now  one  of  our  lowest 
words  for  accuse,  and  is  used  only  among 
thieves,  &c. 

To  achieve.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Acknowledge,  Recognize. 

Acknowledge  is  from  the  Sax.  cnawan,  to 
know,  and  lecgan,  to  lay,  er  lay  open.  It  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  keep  back  or  conceal;  and 
supposes  that  something  had  been  previously 
known  to  us  (though  perhaps  not  to  others) 
which  we  now  feel  bound  to  lay  open  or  make 
public.  Thus,  a  man  acknowledges  a  secret 
marriage,  one  who  has  done  wrong  acknowl- 
edges his  fault,  an  author  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  those  who  have  aided  him. — Recog- 
nize (from  re  and  cognosce)  supposes  that  we 
have  either  forgotten  or  not  had  the  evidence 
of  a  thing  distinctly  before  our  minds ;  but 
that  now  we  know  it  (as  it  were)  anew,  or  re- 


ceive and  admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  evi- 
dence it  brings.  Thus,  we  recognize  a  friend 
after  a  long  absence.  We  recognize  facts,  prin- 
ciples, truths,  &c,  when  their  evidence  is 
brought  up  fresh  to  the  mind ;  as,  "  bad  men 
usually  recognize  the  providence  of  God  in 
seasons  of  danger."  A  foreign  minister,  con- 
sul or  agent  of  any  kind,  is  recognized  on  the 
ground  of  his  producing  satisfactory  credentials. 

Acquaintance,  Familiarity,  Inti- 
macy. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  close- 
ness in  social  intercourse. 

Acquaintance  arises  from  occasional  inter- 
course ;  as,  our  acquaintance  has  been  a  brief 
one. — Familiarity  springs  from  persons,  being 
frequently  together,  so  as  to  wear  off  all  re- 
straint and  reserve  ;  as,  the  familiarity  of  old 
companions. — Intimacy  is  the  result  of  close 
connection  and  the  freest  interchange  of  thought ; 
as,  the  intimacy  of  established  friendship. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our 
nearer  acquaintance  with  him. — Addison. 

We  contract  at  last  such  a  familiarity  with  them 
as  makes  it  difficult  and  irksome  for  us  to  call  off  our 
minds. — Atterbury. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine,  our  friendships  and  in- 
timacies to  men  of  virtue. — Rogers. 

Acquire.     See  To  Obtain. 

Acquit.     See  To  Absolve. 

Acrimony,  Asperity,  Harshness, 

Tartness. 

These  words  express   different   degrees   of 

angry  feeling  or  language. 

Tartness  springs  from  an  irritable  temper 
united  to  quickness  of  intellect. — Asperity  and 
harshness  arise  from  angry  feelings  connected 
with  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others. — 
Acrimony  is  a  biting  sharpness  produced  by  an 
embittered  spirit. 

Tartness  of  reply ;  harshness  of  accusation  ; 
acrimony  of  invective. 

No  order  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony 
or  longer  continuance. — Eambler. 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received. — Johnson. 
A  just  reverence  of  mankind  prevents  the  growth 
of  harshness  and  brutality. — Siiaftesbukt. 
The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  anil  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh— I  long  to  know  them  all. 
Cowpek. 

Actual.     See  Real. 

Acute.     See  Subtile. 

Adage.     See  Axiom. 

To  Add,  Join-,  Annex,  Unite, 

Coalesce. 

We  add  by  bringing  things  together  so  as 
to  form  a  whole. — We  join  by  putting  one 
tiling  to  another  in  close  or  continuous  con- 
nection.'— We  annex  (from  ad  and  necto,  to 
j  fasten,)  by  attaching  some  adjunct  to  a  larger 
|  body. — We  unite  (from  unitas,  state  of  one- 


ness,) by  bringing  things  together  so  that 
their  parts  adhere  or  intermingle. — Things 
coalesce  (from  coalesco,  to  grow  together,)  by 
coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their 
parts. 

To  add  quantities;  to  join  houses;  to  annex 
territory  ;  to  unite  kingdoms ;  to  make  parties 
coalesce. 

Addicted,  Devoted,  Consecrated, 
Dedicated. 

Addicted  (from  ad  and  dico,  to  declare  for,) 
was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense;  as,  "ad- 
dicted to  letters,"  but  is  now  employed  only 
in  a  bad  one;  as,  "  addicted  to  vice." — Devoted 
(from  de  and  voveo,  to  give  up  by  vow,)  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  expressing  an 
habitual  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
favorite  object ;  as,  "  devoted  to  science." — 
Consecrated  (from  consecro,  to  devote  as  sa- 
cred,) and  dedicated  (from  dedico,  to  give  relig- 
iously,) express  devotion  of  a  higher  kind  in- 
volving religious  sentiment;  as,  "consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church;"  "dedicated  to 
God." 

Adherence,  Adhesion. 

These  words,  which  were  once  freely  inter- 
changed, are  now  almost  entirely  separated. 

Adherence  is  no  longer  used  to  denote  phys- 
ical union,  but  is  applied  to  mental  states  or 
habits;  as,  "a  strict  adherence  to  one's  duty;" 
"  close  adherence  to  the  argument,"  &c. — Ad- 
hesion is  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  physical 
sense,  except  in  the  phrase  "to  give  in  one's 
adhesion  to  a  cause  or  party." 

Adhesion.     See  Adherence. 

Adjacent,  Adjoining,  Contiguous. 

Things  are  adjacent  (from  ad  and  jacio,) 
when  they  lie  near  to  each  other  without  act- 
ually touching;  as,  adjacent  fields,  adjacent 
villages,  &c.  Things  are  adjoining  (ad  and 
jungo,)  when  they  meet  at  some  line  or  point 
of  junction ;  as,  adjoining  farms,  an  adjoining 
highway.  What  is  spoken  of  as  contiguous 
(from  con  and  tango,  to  touch,)  should  properly 
touch  on  the  whole  of  one  side  ;  as,  a  row  of 
contiguous  buildings,  a  wood  contiguous  to  a 
plain.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially 
among  the  poets,  contiguous  is  applied  to  things 
that  are  very  near,  but  not  in  absolute  con- 
tact ;  as, 

""Where,  then,  ah!  where  shall  Poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  Pride." 


Adjoining.     See  Adjacent. 
To  Adjourn,  Prorogue.         • 

These  words  are  used  in  respect  to  public 
bodies  when  they  lay  aside  business  and  sep- 
arate. 

Adjourn,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  is  applied  to  all  cases  in  which  such 
bodies  separate  for  a  brief  period,  with  a  view 
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to  meet  again.  Prorogue  is  applied  in  Great 
Britain  to  that  act  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment which  brings  a  session  of  Parliament  to 
a  close.  The  word  is  not  used  in  this  coun- 
try, but  a  legislative  body  is  said  in  such  a 
case,  to  adjourn  sine  die.  "  A  prorogation  is  the 
continuance  of  Parliament  from  one  session  to 
another.' ' — Blackstone. 

Admission.     See  Admittance. 
Admittance,  Admission. 

These  words  are,  to  some  extent,  in  a  state 
of  transition  and  change. 

Admittance  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  its 
primary  sense  of  access  into  some  locality  or 
building.  Thus  we  see  on  the  doors  of  facto- 
ries. &c,  "  No  admittance."  Its  secondary  or 
moral  sense;  as,  "admittance  to  the  church," 
is  almost  entirely  laid  aside. — Admission  has 
taken  to  itself  the  secondary  or  figurative 
senses ;  as,  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ;  admission  to  the  church ;  the  admissions 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute.  And 
even  when  used  in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  not 
identical  with  admittance.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
admission  into  a  country,  territory,  and  other 
larger  localities,  &c,  where  admittance  could 
not  be  used.  So,  when  we  speak  of  admission 
to  a  concert  or  other  public  assembly,  the 
meaning  is  not  perhaps  exactly  that  of  admit- 
tance, viz.,  access  within  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing ;  but  rather  a  reception  into  the  audience, 
or  access  to  the  performances. — But  the  lines 
of  distinction  on  this  subject  are  not  fully 
drawn. 

Admonition,  Reprehension,  Re- 
proof. 

Admonition  is  prospective  and  relates  to 
moral  delinquencies;  its  object  is  to  prevent 
further  transgression.  Reprehension  and  re- 
proof'are  retrospective,  the  former  being  milder 
than  the  latter,  and  involving  less  that  affects 
personal  independence.  A  person  of  any  age 
or  station  may  be  liable  to  reprehension  in  case 
of  wrong  conduct,  but  reproof  is  confined  to 
children  or  inferiors.  "The  master  of  a  school 
may  be  exposed  to  the  reprehension  of  the 
parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety ;  his 
scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof." — 
Grabbe.  "When  a  man  feels  the  reprehen- 
sion of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he 
is  easily  heated  into  resentment." — Johnson. 
"  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it." — Steele. 

To  Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate, 
Embellish. 

•  We  decorate  and  ornament  by  putting  on 
fome  adjunct  which  is  attractive  or  beautiful 
and  which  serves  to  heighten  the  general  ef- 
fect. Thus,  a  lady's  head-dress  may  be  orna- 
mented or  decorated  with  flowers  or  jewelry ;  a 
iiall  may  be  decorated  with  carving  or  gilding, 
and   ornamented  with   wreaths   of  flowers. — 


We  embellish  (Pr.  embellir,  to  render  beautiful,) 
not  so  much  by  mere  adjuncts,  as  by  so  modi- 
fying the  thing  itself  in  its  constituent  parts,  as 
to  render  it  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Thus,  a  book  may  be  embellished  with  rich  en- 
gravings, which  are  not  strictly  adjuncts,  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  volume  itself.  So,  the 
grounds  around  a  house  may  be  embellished 
with  flower-beds  and  shrubbery,  which  form  a 
constituent  part  of  the  scene. — Adorn  is  some- 
times identical  with  decorate,  as  when  we  say, 
a  lady  was  adorned  with  jewels.  In  other 
cases,  it  seems  to  imply  something  more. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  a  gallery  of  paintings  as 
adorned  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  great 
masters,  or  adorned  with  noble  statuary  and 
columns.  Here  decorated  and  ornamented  would 
hardly  be  appropriate.  There  is  a  value  in 
these  works  of  genius  beyond  mere  show  and 
ornament. 

All  these  words,  except  decorate,  are  used 
in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense;  as,  a 
character  adorned  with  every  Christian  grace ; 
a  style  embellished  with  rich  and  beautiful 
imagery.  Still,  there  is  at  times  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vagueness  in  their  use ;  and  these  re- 
marks are  only  designed  to  show  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  well-founded  difference  between 
them. 

Adulation,  Flattery,  Compliment. 

Men  deal  in  compliments  from  a  desire  to 
please ;  they  use  flattery  either  from  undue  ad- 
miration, or  a  wish  to  gratify  vanity;  they 
practice  adulation  from  sordid  motives  and 
with  a  mingled  spirit  of  falsehood  and  hypoc- 
risy. Compliments  are  often  unmeaning ; 
flattery  is  apt  to  become  gross;  adulation  is 
always  servile  and  usually  fulsome.  Adula- 
tion is  practiced  by  courtiers;  flattery  by  lov- 
ers ;  compliments  are  used  by  the  fashionable. 

Advantage,  Advantageous,  Bene- 
fit, Beneficial. 

"We  speak  of  a  thing  as  a  benefit  (from  bene, 
well,  and  facio,  to  do,)  or  beneficial,  when  it  is 
simply  productive  of  good;  as,  "the  benefits  of 
early  discipline,"  "  the  beneficial  effects  of  ad- 
versity."— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  an  advan- 
tage or  as  advantageous  (connected  with  ad- 
vance?) when  it  affords  us  the  means  of  getting 
forward,  and  places  us  on  a  "  vantage  ground" 
for  further  effort.  Hence,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  benefits  and  the  advantages  of 
early  education ;  between  a  beneficial  and  an 
advantageous  investment  of  money. 

Offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  T/ene/it  embrace 
By  faith,  not  void  of  works. — Milton. 

Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  but  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains. 

Pope. 

Advantageous.     See  Advantage. 
Adventurous.     See  Rash. 


Adversary,  Enemy,  Opponent, 
Antagonist. 

Enemy  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  which 
necessarily  implies  a  state  of  personal  hostility. 
Men  may  be  adversaries,  antagonists,  or  oppo- 
nents to  each  other  in  certain  respects,  and  yet 
have  no  feelings  of  general  animosity.  An 
adversary  may  be  simply  one  who  is  placed  for 
a  time  in  a  hostile  position,  as  in  argument,  or 
in  chess  playing.  An  opponent  is  one  who  is 
ranged  against  another  (perhaps  passively)  on 
the  opposing  side.  An  antagonist  is  one  who 
struggles  against  another  with  active  effort, 
either  in  a  literal  fight  or  in  verbal  debate. 

Adverse.     See  Averse. 
To  Advert.     See  To  Refer. 
Affection.     See  Attachment. 

Affiant.     See  Deponent. 

Affidavit.     See  Deposition. 

To   Affirm,  Asseverate,   Aver, 

Protest. 

We  affirm  (from  ad  and  firmo,  to  make  firm 
or  sure,)  when  we  declare  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tain, and  such  as  ought  to  be  received  on  our 
credit.  We  asseverate  it  (from  assevero,  to  de- 
clare rigidly  or  severely,)  with  increased  posi- 
tiveness  as  what  cannot  be  disputed.  We 
aver  it  with  solemnity,  as  if  speaking  (a  vero) 
in  behalf  of  Truth  herself.  We  protest  it  (from 
pro,  before,  and  testes,  witnesses),  as  what 
others  around  us  can  verify  by  their  testi- 
mony. 

People  asseverate  in  order  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  their  veracity  ;  they  aver  when  they 
are  peculiarly  desirous  to  be  believed;  they 
protest  when  they  wish  to  free  themselves  from 
imputations,  or  to  produce  a  conviction  of  then- 
innocence. 

Affliction,  Soreoav,  Grief,  Dis- 
tress. 
Affliction  and  sorrow  are  terms  of  wide  and 
general  application;  grief  and  distress,  have 
reference  to  particular  cases.  Affliction  (from 
ad  and  fligo,  to  smite  or  dash  down)  is  the 
stronger  term.  The  suffering  lies  deeper  in 
the  soul,  and  arises  from  some  powerful  cause ; 
such  as  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear — friends, 
health,  property,  &c.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere 
sickness  or  pain  as  "afflictions,"  though  a  person 
who  suffers  from  them  is  said  to  be  afflicted ; 
but  deprivations  of  every  kind,  such  as  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  loss  of  limbs,  &c,  are  called 
afflictions,  showing  that  the  term  applies  par- 
ticularly to  prolonged  sources  of  suffering. — 
Sorrow  (from  Sax.  sorg,  anxiety,)  and  grief 
(from  L.  gravis,  heavy,)  always  imply  mental 
suffering.  Grief  is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two; 
usually  denoting  sorrow  from  some  definite- 
cause,  and  that  always  in  the  past.  Thus,  we 
feel  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  sorrou 
during  his  illness ;  the  past  delinquencies  of  a 
child  are  remembered  with  grief  his  present  mis- 
conduct is  looked  upon  with  sorrow. — Distress 
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(from  distringo,  to  strain  or  tear  asunder)  im- 
plies extreme  suffering,  either  bodily  or  mental. 
In  its  higher  stages  it  denotes  pain  of  a  restless, 
agitating  kind,  and  almost  always  supposes 
some  struggle  of  mind  or  body.  Affliction  is 
allayed ;  grief  subsides ;  sorrow  is  soothed ; 
distress  is  mitigated. 

Affront,  Insult,  Outrage. 

An  affront  (from  ad,  to,  and  frons,  the  face) 
is  a  designed  mark  of  disrespect,  usually  in  the 
presence  of  others.  An  insult  (from  in  and 
sulk),  to  leap  upon)  is  a  personal  attack  either 
by  words  or  actions,  designed  to  humiliate  or 
degrade.  An  outrage  (from  out  or  utter,  and 
rage  or  violence)  is  an  act  of  extreme  and  vio- 
lent insult  or  abuse.  An  affront  piques  and 
mortifies ;  an  insult  irritates  and  provokes ;  an 
outrage  wounds  and  injures. 

Captions  persons  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. — Ceabb. 

Agitation.     See  Emotion. 
Agony,  Anguish,  Pang. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  extreme 
pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Agony  (Gr.  struggle)  denotes  acute  and  per- 
manent pain,  usually  of  the  whole  system,  and 
often  producing  contortions. — Anguish  (from 
angor,  choking)  denotes  severe  pressure,  and 
considered  as  bodily  suffering  is  more  commonly 
local  (as  the  anguish  of  a  wound),  thus  differing 
from  agony. — A  pang  (from  Sax.  pinan,  to  tor- 
ture) is  a  paroxysm  of  excruciating  pain. 

The  agonies  of  death ;  the  anguish  of  a  dis- 
eased limb ;  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  agonies  or  pangs  of  remorse;  the  an- 
guish of  a  wounded  conscience. 

Aid.     See  Help. 

Agreeable.     See  Pleasant. 

Alarm,  Fright,  Terror,  Conster- 
nation. 

These  words  express  different  degrees  of  fear 
at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Fright  is  the  least  vivid  emotion,  and  chiefly 
affects  the  nerves  and  senses.  Alarm  (It.  off 
arme,  to  arms)  is  the  hurried  agitation  of  feel- 
ing which  springs  from  a  sense  of  immediate 
and  extreme  exposure.  Terror  is  agitating 
and  excessive  fear,  which  usually  benumbs  the 
faculties.  Consternation  (from  con  and  sterno, 
to  smite  down)  is  overwhelming  terror,  which 
usually  overpowers  the  mind. 

Alarm  agitates  the  feelings ;  terror  disorders 
the  understanding ;  fright  seizes  on  the  senses ; 
consternation  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul 
and  subdues  its  faculties. 

Alienation.     See  Insanity. 
To  Allay.     See  To  Alleviate. 


Allegiance,  Loyalty. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  the  general 
idea  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  "powers 
that  be." 

Allegiance  from  ad,  to,  and  ligo,  to  bind)  is 
a  principle ;  loyalty  (from  lex,  law)  is  a  feeling 
or  sentiment.  Allegiance  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  government,  and  in  a  republic  we  gen- 
erally speak  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  to 
the  state.  &c.  In  well-conducted  monarchies, 
this  sentiment  takes  the  form  of  loyalty,  and  is 
a  warm-hearted  feeling  of  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  the  Sovereign.  It  is  personal  in  its  nature ; 
and  hence  we  speak  of  the  loyalty  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  not  of  her  allegiance.  In  cases 
where  we  personify,  loyalty  is  more  commonly 
the  word  used ;  as,  loyalty  to  the  Constitution, 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  loyalty  to  truth 
and  religion,  &c. 

Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  allegiance  hear  me! 
— Shakespeake. 
Abdiel  faithful  found, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept. — Milton. 

To  Alleviate,  Mitigate,  Assuage, 
Allay. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of  re- 
lief from  some  painful  state ;  and  being  all 
figurative,  they  differ  in  their  application  ac- 
cording to  the  image  under  which  this  idea  is 
presented. 

Alleviate  (from  levis,  light)  supposes  a  load 
which  is  lightened  or  taken  off;  as,  to  alleviate 
one's  cares.  Mitigate  (from  mitis,  mild)  sup- 
poses something  fierce  which  is  made  mild ;  as, 
to  mitigate  one's  anguish.  Assuage  supposes 
something  violent  which  is  quieted ;  as,  to  as- 
suage one's  sorrow.  Allay  (from  Sax.  alegan,  to 
lay  or  depress)  supposes  something  previously 
excited  but  now  brought  down;  as,  to  allay 
one's  suffering. 

To  alleviate  the  distresses  of  life;  to  mitigate 
the  fierceness  of  passion;  to  assuage  angry 
feeling  ;  to  allay  wounded  sensibility. 

To  Allow.  See  To  Permit. 

To  Allude.  See  To  Refer. 

To  Allure,  Entice,  Decoy,  Seduce. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  acting  upon 
the  mind  by  some  strong  controlling  influence, 
and  differ  according  to  the  image  under  which 
this  is  presented.  They  are  all  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  except  allure,  which  has 
(though  rarely)  a  good  one. 

We  are  allured  (from  lure)  by  the 
offer  (usually  deceptive)  of  some  future  good. 
We  are  commonly  enticed  (from  Komaic  enticer, 
to  excite)  into  evil  by  appeals  to  our  passions. 
We  are  decoyed  into  danger  by  false  appear- 
ances or  representations.  We  are  seduced  (from 
L.  se  and  duco,  to  lead  astray)  when  drawn 
aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

What  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ;  what 
entices  leads  us  by  promises  and  persuasions ; 
what  decoys  betrays  us  as  it  were  into  a  snare 


or  net ;  what  seduces  deceives  us  by  artful  ap- 
peals to  the  passions. 

Also,  Likewise,  Too. 

These  words  are  used  by  way  of  transition 
in  leaving  one  thought  and  passing  to  another. 

Also  (from  all  and  so)  is  the  widest  term.  It 
denotes  that  what  follows  is  all  so,  or  entirely 
like  that  which  preceded,  and  may  be  affirmed 
with  the  same  truth  ;  as,  "  if  you  were  there,  I 
was  there  also;"  "if  our  situation  has  some 
discomforts,  it  has  also  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment."— Too  is  simply  less  formal  and  pointed 
than  also  ;  it  marks  the  transition  with  a  lighter 
touch ;  as,  "  I  was  there  too ;"  "  a  courtier  and 
a  patriot  too." — Pope.— Likewise  denotes  liter- 
ally "in  like  manner,"  and  hence  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  specific  than  also. 
"  It  implies,"  says  Whately,  "some  connection 
or  agreement  between  the  words  it  unites.  We 
may  say,  '  He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  musician ;' 
but  we  should  not  say,  '  He  is  a  prince,  and 
likewise  a  musician,'  because  there  is  no  natural 
connection  between  these  qualities." — This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  hardly  sustained  by  gen- 
eral usage;  and  likewise  is  very  nearly  or 
exactly  identical  with  also. 

Altercation,  Dispute,  Wrangle. 

The  term  dispute  (from  dis  and  puto,  to  think 
differently)  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, applied  to  a  verbal  contest ;  as,  a  dispute 
on  the  lawfulness  of  war. — An  altercation  (from 
L.  altercatio,  a  strife  alternate)  is  an  angry  dis- 
pute between  two  parties,  involving  an  inter- 
change of  severe  language. — A  wrangle  (from 
the  root  of  wring  or  twist)  is  a  confused  and 
noisy  altercation. 

Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

I  shall  do  so  ; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 

Shakespeare. 
Their  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  perpetual 
wrangling  and  altercation.— Hakwili.. 

Although,  Though. 

These  words  differ  only  in  one  respect ;  al- 
though is  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic  of 
the  two,  and  is  therefore  usually  chosen  to  be- 
gin a  sentence;  as,  "Although  I  have  many 
competitors,  I  still  hope  to  succeed."  See 
While. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended; 
Sn 


Even  the  favored  isles 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile, 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue.  Cowper. 

To  Amaze,  Astonish. 

We  are  amazed  (lost  in  a  maze)  at  what  is 
incomprehensible  ;  we  are  astonished  (attonilus, 
thunderstruck)  at  what  is  great  or  striking  in  a 
high  degree.  Both  words  express  surprise  and 
wonder,  each  however  under  its  peculiar  rela- 
tions. Both  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense,  as 
applied  to  what  gives  us  a  high  degree  of 
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of  pleasure  ;  or  in  a  bad  sense,  when  applied  to 
persons  or  things  which  we  regard  with  strong 
disgust  or  reprobation.  In  deciding  which  to 
use,  wo  arc  to  be  governed,  by  the  etymology ; 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  either  word  may 
be  employed,  though  of  course  in  a  different 
sense.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  being  amazed 
and  of  being  astonished,  at  tho  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  the  rich  provisions  of  divine  grace, 
according  to  the  emotion  which  we  wish  to 
indicate  as  awakened  by  these  objects.  "We 
may  be  amazed  at  a  man's  folly,  when  we  can- 
not account  for  his  being  betrayed  into  it;  we 
may  be  astonished  at  it,  when  struck  with  won- 
der at  its  enormity.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
reproached  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  mere  lawyer  who  had  recently  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  amazed,  my  Lords,  I  am 
amazed  at  his  grace's  speech.  He  cannot  look 
before  him,  or  behind  him,  or  on  either  side  of 
him,  without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes 
his  seat  in  this  house  to  his  successful  exertions 
in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong."  When 
Lord  Suffolk,  in  the  same  body,  proposed  to 
employ  American  savages  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Colonies,  Lord  Chatham  broke 
forth,  "  I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  principles 
expressed,  I  am  shocked  to  hear  them  avowed 
in  this  house  or  in  this  country."  In  each  case, 
the  word  chosen  exactly  represented  the  emo- 
tions awakened  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

To  Amend,   Emend,  Correct,   Re- 
form, Rectify. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing 
things  into  a  more  perfect  state. 

"We  correct  {literally,  make  straight)  when  we 
conform  things  to  some  standard  or  rule  ;  as, 
to  correct  proof  sheets. — We  amend  (literally, 
take  away  blots)  by  removing  blemishes  or 
faults,  and  thus  rendering  a  thing  more  perfect; 
as,  to  amend  our  ways. — Emend  is  only  another 
form  of  amend,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to  editions 
of  books,  &c. — To  reform  is  literally  to  form 
over  again  or  put  into  a  new  and  better  form ; 
as,  to  reform  one's  life.— To  rectify  is  to  make 
right;  as,  to  rectify  a  mistake. — "We  speak  of 
correcting  what  is  erroneous,  of  amending  the 
moral  conduct,  of  emending  the  edition  of  some 
book,  of  reforming  what  is  faulty  in  ourselves 
or  others,  of  rectifying  (applied  chiefly  to  tilings 
past)  abuses,  inadvertences,  &c. 


Amicable,  Friendly. 

Neither  of  these  words  denotes  any  great 
warmth  of  affection,  since  friendly  has  by  no 
means  the  same  strength  as  its  noun  friendship. 
It  does,  however,  imply  something  of  real  cor- 
diality; while  amicable  supposes  very  little 
more  than  that  the  parties  referred  to  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel.  Hence,  we  speak  of  amic- 
able relations  between  two  countries,  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  difficulties.  "Those  who 
entertain  friendly  feelings  toward  each  other, 
can  live  amicably  together." 


From  sido  to  side,  with  amicable  aim, 
Each  to  the  other  darts  the  nimble  bolt. 

Dyer. 
If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well;  if  not 
Defense  is  a  good  cause,  and  Ileaven  be  for  us. 
Milton's  Cojius. 

Amidst,  Among. 

These  words  differ  to  some  extent  from  each 
other,  as  will  bo  seen  from  their  etymology. 

Amidst  denotes  in  the  midst  or  middle  of, 
and  hence  surrounded  by ;  as,  this  work  was 
written  amidst  many  interruptions. — Among 
(from  the  Sax.  inengan,  to  mingle)  denotes  a 
mingling  or  intermixture ;  as,  "  he  fell  among 
thieves,"  "blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Hence,  we  say  among  the  moderns,  among  the 
ancients,  among  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  among 
these  considerations,  among  the  reasons  I  have 
to  offer ;  in  none  of  which  cases  conld  amidst 
be  used.  So,  also,  we  say,  they  kept  on  amidst 
the  storm,  he  was  sinking  amidst  the  waves, 
he  persevered  amidst  many  difficulties;  in  none 
of  which  cases  could  among  be  used.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  said  by  Milton  of  the  seraph  Ab- 
diel,  that  he  was 

"  Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he," 

because  he  was  then  in  the  mingled  mass  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  had  been  one  of  their  num- 
ber. But  when  he  decides  to  leave  them,  and 
thus  ceases  to  be  of  their  number,  the  poet 

adds,— 

"From  amidst  them  forth  ho  passed." 

Among.     See  Between. 
Ample,  Copious,  Abundant,  Plen- 
teous. 

These  words  agree  in  representing  a  thing 
as  large,  but  under  different  relations  according 
to  the  image  which  is  used. 

Ample  implies  largeness  producing  a  suf- 
ficiency or  fullness  of  supply  for  every  want ; 
as,  ample  stores  or  resources,  ample  provision. 
—  Copious  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  flow  or  of 
collection  at  a  single  point ;  as,  a  copious  foun- 
tain, a  copious  supply  of  materials,  "copious 
matter  for  song." — Milton. — Abundant  and 
plenteous  refer  to  largeness  of  quantity;  as, 
abundant  stores,  plenteous  harvests. 

To  Amuse,  Divert,  Entertain. 

We  are  amused  by  that  which  occupies  us 
lightly  and  pleasantly,  drawing  off  the  mind  (a 
Musis)  from  study  or  severe  employments. — 'We 
are  entertained  (from  Fr.  enirelenir,  to  hold  to- 
gether or  in  company)  by  that  which  brings  our 
minds  into  agreeable  contact  with  others,  as 
conversation  or  a  book. — "We  are  diverted  (from 
diverto,  to  draw  aside)  by  that  which  turns  off 
our  thoughts  to  something  of  livelier  interest, 
especially  of  a  sportive  nature,  as  a  humorous 
story  or  a  laughable  incident. 

Whatever  emiises  serves  to  kill  time,  to  hill  the 
faculties,  and  to  banish  reflection.  'Whatever  enter- 
tains usually  awakens  the  understanding  or  gratifies 
the  fancy.  Whatever  direrts  is  lively  in  its  nature 
and  sometimes  tumultuous  in  its  effects.— Ckabb. 


Ancient,   Antiquated,    Obsolete, 

Antique,  Antic. 
Ancient  is  opposed  to  modern,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  antiquity;  as,  an  ancient  family,  ancient 
landmarks,  ancient  institutions,  systems  of 
thought,  &c. — Antiquated  describes  that  which 
has  gone  out  of  use  or  fashion ;  as,  antiquated 
furniture,  antiquated  laws,  rules,  &c. — Obsolete, 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  antiquated  in  re- 
ference to  language,  customs,  &c. ;  as,  an  obso- 
lete word  or  phrase,  an  obsolete  expression. — 
Antique  is  applied  in  present  usage,  cither  to 
that  which  has  come  down  from  the  ancients ; 
as,  an  antique  cameo,  bust,  &c;  or  to  that 
which  is  made  to  imitate  some  ancient  work  of 
art;  as,  an  antique  temple.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  antique  was  often  used  for  ancient; 
as,  "an  antique  song,"  "an  antique  Roman;" 
and  hence,  from  tho  singularity  often  attached 
to  what  is  ancient,  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
grotesque;  as,  "an  oak  whose  antique  root 
peeps  out;"  and  hence,  came  our  present  word 
antic,  denoting  grotesque  or  ridiculous. 

Anger,  Indignation,  Resentment, 
Wrath,  Ire,  Rage,  Fury. 

Anger  (from  ango,  to  choke)  is  a  feeling  of 
keen  displeasure  (usually  with  a  desire  to  pun- 
ish) for  what  we  regard  as  wrong  toward  our- 
selves or  others.  It  may  be  excessive  or 
misplaced,  but  is  not  necessarily  criminal. — 
Indignation  is  a  generous  outburst  of  anger  in 
view  of  things  which  are  indigna,  or  unworthy 
to  be  done,  involving  what  is  mean,  cruel, 
flagitious,  &c,  in  character  or  conduct. — Re- 
sentment (from  re  and  sentiment,  reaction  of 
feeling)  is  anger  inflamed  by  a  sense  of  personal 
injury  or  insult  [see  Resentment],  and  hence 
is  too  often  a  moody  feeling,  leading  one  to 
brood  over  his  supposed  wrongs  with  a  deep 
and  lasting  hatred. —  Wrath  and  ire  (the  last 
poetical)  express  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  bit- 
terly provoked. — Rage  is  a  vehement  ebullition 
of  anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage,  amount- 
ing almost  to  madness. 

Warmth  of  constitution  often  gives  rise  to 
anger ;  a  high  sense  of  honor  creates  indigna- 
tion at  crime ;  a  man  of  quick  sensibilities  is 
apt  to  cherish  resentment ;  the  wrath  and  ire  of 
men  are  usually  connected  with  a  haughty  and 
vindictive  spirit;  rage  and  fury  are  distempers 
of  the  soul  to  bo  regarded  only  with  abhor- 


Anguisii.     See  Agony. 

Animation.     See  Liveliness. 

Animosity,  Enmity. 

Enmity  may  be  dormant  or  concealed;  ani- 
mosity is  active  enmity  inflamed  by  collision 
and  mutual  injury  between  opposing  parties. 
The  animosities  which  were  continually  spring- 
ing up  among  the  clans  in  Scotland,  kept  that 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed- 
for   successive   ages.     The   animosities  which 
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APP 


have  been  engendered  among  Christian  sects, 
have  always  been  the  reproach  of  the  church. 

Such  conduct  naturally  conduces  to  inflame  hatreds 
and  make  enmities  irreconcilable. — Spectator. 

These  factions  never  suspended  their  animosities 
till  they  ruined  that  unhappy  government. — Hume. 

Annals.     See  History. 
To  Annex.      See  To  Add. 

To  Announce,  Publish,  Proclaim, 
Promulgate. 

We  publish  what  we  give  openly  to  the 
world  either  by  oral  communication  or  by  means 
of  the  press ;  as,  to  publish  abroad  the  faults  of 
our  neighbors. — We  announce  (from  ad  and 
nuncius,  news)  what  we  declare  by  anticipation, 
or  make  known  for  the  first  time ;  as,  to  an- 
nounce the  speedy  publication  of  a  book,  to 
announce  the  approach  or  arrival  of  a  distin- 
guished personage. — We  proclaim  (from  pro 
and  clamo,  to  cry  before  or  abroad)  anything 
to  which  we  give  the  widest  publicity ;  as,  to 
proclaim  the  news  of  victory. — We  promulgate 
when  we  proclaim  abroad  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  to  only  a  few  ;  as,  to  promulgate 
the  gospel. 

To  Annul.     See  To  Abolish. 

Answer.     See  Reply. 

Antic.    See  Ancient. 

Antagonist.    See  Adversary. 

To  Anticipate,  Expect. 
These  words,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  re- 
garding some  future  event  as  about  to  take 
place. 

Expect  (from  ex  and  specto,  to  look  forward 
to)  is  the  stronger.  It  supposes  some  ground 
or  reason  in  the  mind,  for  considering  the  event 
as  likely  to  happen.  Anticipate  is,  literally, 
to  take  beforehand,  and  here  denotes  simply  to 
take  into  the  mind  as  a  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture. Hence,  to  say,  "  I  did  not  anticipate  a 
refusal,"  expresses  something  less  definite  and 
strong  than  to  say,  "  I  did  not  expect  it."  Still, 
anticipate  is  a  very  convenient  word  to  be  in- 
terchanged with  expect  in  cases  where  the 
thought  will  allow. 

Good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  man. — Milton. 
•  In  such  a  case,  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or 
evil,  would  give  me  neither  pleasure  nor  pain. — Beat- 
tie. 

Antipathy,  see  Aversion. 
Antiquated,  see  Ancient. 

Antique,  see  Ancient. 
Anxiety,  see  Care. 

Aphorism,  see  Axiom. 

Apology,  Excuse. 
An  apology,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
was  a  pleading  off  from  some  charge  or  imputa- 
tion, by  explaining  and  defending  one's  prin- 
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oiples  or  conduct.     It  therefore  amounted  to  a 
vindication. 

One  who  now  offers  an  apology,  admits  him- 
self to  have  been,  at  least,  apparently  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  brings  forward  some  palliating 
circumstance,  or  tenders  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment, by  way  of  reparation.  We  make  an 
apology  for  some  breach  of  propriety  or  de- 
corum (like  rude  expressions,  unbecoming  con- 
duct, &c),  or  some  deficiency  in  what  might 
be  reasonably  expected. — We  offer  an  excuse 
when  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  breach  or 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  we  do  it  by  way  of  ex- 
tenuating our  fault,  and  with  a  view  to  be  for- 
given. When  an  excuse  has  been  accepted,  an 
apology  may  still,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary 
or  appropriate.  "  An  excuse  is  not  grounded  on 
the  claim  of  innocence,  but  is  rather  an  appeal 
lor  favor  resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance. An  apology  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  toward  each  other  as  equals ; 
it  is  a  voluntary  act  produced  by  feelings  of 
decorum  or  a  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
others." — Cbabb. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt. 

Milton. 

To  Appal,  see  To  Dismay. 

To  Appear,  see  To  Seem. 

»  Appellation,  see  Name. 

To  Applaud,  see  To  Praise. 

Arbitrator,  see  Judge. 

To  Appreciate,  Estimate,  Esteem. 

Estimate  is  an  act  of  judgment ;  esteem  is  an 
act  of  valuing  or  prizing,  and  when  applied  to 
individuals,  denotes  a  sentiment  of  moral  ap- 
probation.    [See  Estimate.] 

Appreciate  (from  ad  and  pretium,  price)  lies 
between  the  two.  As  compared  with  li  estimate," 
it  supposes  a  union  of  sensibility  with  judg- 
ment, producing  a  nice  and  delicate  perception. 
As  compared  with  "  esteem,"  it  denotes  a  valu- 
ation of  tL-ngs  according  to  their  appropriate 
and  distinctive  excellence,  d  not  simply  their 
mo*"il  worth.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  for- 
mer of  these  (delicate  perception),  an  able 
writer  says,  "  women  have  a  truer  appreciation 
of  character  than  men  ;"  and  another  remarks, 
"it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  true  force  and 
distinctive  sense  of  terms  which  we  are  every 
day  using."  So,  also,  we  speak  of  the  differ- 
ence between  two  things,  as  sometimes  hardly 
appreciable.  With  refer'  -e  to  the  latter  of 
these  senses  (that  of  valuation  as  the  result  of 
a  nice  perception)  we  say,  "  it  requires  a  pecu- 
liar cast  of  character  to  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth ;"  "  he  who  has  no  delicacy 
himself,  can  not  appreciate  it  in  others;"  "the 
thought  of  death  is  salutary  because  it  leads  us 
to  appreciate  worldly  things  aright." 

Appreciate  is  much  used  in  cases  where 
something  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or 
undervalued;  as  when  we  speak  of  appreciat- 
ing the  difficulties  of  a  subject,  or  the  risk  of 


an  undertaking.  So  Lord  Plunket,  referring  to 
an  "  ominous  silence"  which  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  peasantry,  says,  "If  you  knew  how 
to  appreciate  that  silence,  it  is  more  formidable 
than  the  most  clamorous  opposition."  In  like 
manner,  a  person  who  -asks  some  favor  of  an- 
other, is  apt  to  say,  "  I  trust  you  will  appreci- 
ate my  motives  in  this  request."  Here  we 
have  the  key  to  a  very  frequent  use  of  the 
word. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  appreciate 
looks  on  the  favorable  side  of  things.  We 
never  speak  of  appreciating  a  man's  faults,  but 
his  merits.  This  idea  of  regarding  things  fa- 
vorably, appears  more  fully  in  the  word  "  ap- 
preciative ;"  as  when  we  speak  of  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  or  an  appreciative  review, 
meaning  one  that  manifests  a  quick  perception 
and  a  ready  valuation  of  excellence. 

To  Apprehend,  Comprehend. 

These  words  come  into  comparison  as  de- 
scribing acts  of  the  mind. 

Apprehend  {ad  and  prehendo,  to  lay  hold  of,) 
denotes  the  laying  hold  of  a  thing  mentally,  so 
as  to  understand  it  clearly,  at  least  in  part. — 
Comprehend  (from  comprehendo,  to  take  in,) 
denotes  the  embracing  or  understanding  it  in 
all  its  compass  and  extent.  We  may  appre- 
hend many  truths  which  we  do  not  compreliend. 
The  very  idea  of  God  supposes  that  he  may  be 
apprehended,  though  not  comprehended  by  ra- 
tional beings.  "  We  may  apprehend  much  of 
Shakespeare's  aim  and  intention  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet  or  King  Lear;  but  few  will 
claim  that  they  have  comprehended  all  that  is 
embraced  in  these  characters." — Trench. 

Apprehension,  Alarm. 

Apprehension  springs  from  a  sense  of  danger 
when  somewhat  remote  but  approaching ; 
alarm  (It.  all'  arme,  to  arms,)  arises  from  dan- 
ger when  announced  as  near  at  hand.  Appre- 
hension is  calmer  and  more  permanent ;  alarm 
is  more  agitating  and  transient.  Apprehension 
may  be  felt  by  a  single  individual  when  alone ; 
alarm  is  ordinarily  social,  spreading  by  conta- 
gion among  all  around. 
And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel. 

Milton. 
Taught  by  this  stroke  renounce  the  war's  alarms, 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms. 

Pope. 

Approbation,  Approval. 

Approbation  is  a  state ;  approval  is  an  act. 
The  former  denotes  the  feeling  awakened  in 
the  mind;  as,  the  approbation  of  one's  con- 
science, the  approbation  of  the  wise.  The  lat- 
ter denotes  the  sentence  or  decision  by  which 
the  mind  approves ;  as,  the  plan  received  the 
approval  of  the  committee ;  his  conduct  merits 
the  approval  of  the  world  at  large.  "We  may  be 
anxious  for  the  approbation  of  our  friends ;  but 
we  should  be  still  more  anxious  for  the  ap- 
proval of  our  own  consciences." 

"He  who  is  desirous  to  obtain  universal  ap- 
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probation,  will  learn  a  good  lesson  from  the 
fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass." — "The  work 
has  been  examined  by  several  excellent  judges, 
who  have  expressed  their  unqualified  approval 
of  its  plan  and  execution." 

Arbitrator.  See  Judge. 
Ardor.  See  Felicity. 
Arduous,  Hard,  Difficult. 
We  call  a  thing  difficult  when  it  requires 
more  or  less  of  exertion  to  perform  it ;  as.  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve. — We  call  it  hard 
when  the  effort  required  is  decidedly  greater ; 
as,  a  hard  task,  a  hard  duty  to  be  performed. 
— We  call  it  arduous  (from  arduus,  steep,) 
when  it  requires  strenuous  and  persevering 
exertion,  like  that  of  one  who  is  climbing  a 
precipice;  as,  an  arduous  task,  an  arduous 
duty.  "  It  is  often  difficult  to  control  our  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  still  harder  to  subdue  our  will ; 
but  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  control  the 
unruly  and  contending  will  of  others." 

To  Argue,  Dispute,   Debate. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  suppose  a 
contest  between  two  parties  in  respect  to  some 
point  at  issue. 

To  argue  (from  arguo,  to  set  forth  or  assert,) 
is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  support 
of  one's  cause  or  position. — To  dispute  (from 
dis  and  puto,  to  think  contrary,)  is  to  call  in 
question  or  deny  the  statements  or  arguments 
of  the  opposing  party. — To  debate  (from  Fr.  de- 
batlre,  to  beat  or  fight,)  is  to  contend  for  and 
against,  or  to  interchange  arguments  in  a  some- 
what formal  manner. 

"  Men  of  many  words  sometimes  argue  for  the  sake 
of  talking ;  men  of  ready  tongues  frequently  dispute 
for  the  sake  of  victory :  men  in  public  life  often  de- 
bate for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  part}',  or  from 
any  other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth." — Crabu. 
Unskilled  to  argue,  In  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  proud. 

Falconek. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate, 

Dryden, 

Argumentation.     See  Reasoning. 
To  Arraign.     See  To  Accuse. 
Arrogance.     See  Haughtiness. 
Arrogant.     See  Magisterial. 
Art.     See  Science. 
Artful,     See  Cunning. 
Artificer.     See  Artisan. 
Artisan,  Artist,  Artificer. 
An  artist  is  one  who  ie  skilled  in  some  one 
of  the  fine  arts ;  an  artisan  is  one  who  exer- 
cises any  mechanical  employment.   A  portrait- 
painter  Is  an  artist;  a  sign-painter  is  an  arti- 
san.    The  occupation  of  the  former  requires  a 
fine  taste  and  delicate  manipulation ;  that  of 
the  latter  demands  only  an  ordinary  degree  of 
contrivance  and  imitative  power.— The  word 
artificer  neither  suggests  the  idea  of  vulgarity 


which  attaches  to  the  term  artisan,  nor  the 
ideas  of  refinement  and  peculiar  skill  which 
belong  to  the  term  artist. — IT.  Taylor. 

Artist.     See  Artisan. 

Asperity.     See  Acrimony. 

As.    See  Because. 

To  Ascribe,  Attribute,  Impute. 

Attribute  denotes  (1.)  to  refer  some  quality  or 
attribute  to  a  being ;  as,  to  attribute  power  to 
God.  (2.)  To  refer  something  to  its  cause  or 
source;  as,  to  attribute  a  backward  spring  to 
icebergs  off  the  coast. — Ascribe  is  used  equally 
in  both  these  senses;  and  its  chief  peculiarity 
seems  to  lie  in  the  image  which  it  involves.  It 
comes  from  ad  and  scribo,  to  write  or  put  on 
paper.  It  is,  therefore,  the  stronger  word,  and 
emphasizes  the  thought  more  fully.  Hence,  i 
is  now  the  word  more  commonly  used. — To 
impute  usually  denotes  to  ascribe  something 
doubtful  or  wrong,  and  hence  in  general  litera- 
ture has  commonly  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives.  [The  theological  sense  of 
impute  is  not  here  taken  into  view.] 

More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  naught. 

Spenser. 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit. 

'  Pope. 

And  fairly  quit  him  of  the  imputed  blame. 

Spenser. 

To  Ask.     See  Beg. 
Asperity.     See  Acrimony. 

To  Asperse,  Defame,  Slander,  Ca- 
lumniate. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
falsely  assailing  the  character  of  another. 

To  asperse  (ad  and  spergo,  to  bespatter),  is 
figuratively  to  cast  upon  a  character  hitherto 
unsullied,  the  imputation  of  blemishes  or  faults 
which  render  it  offensive  or  loathsome- — To 
defame  (from  de  and  fama)  is  to  detract  from  a 
man's  honor  and  reputation,  by  charges  calcu- 
lated to  load  him  with  infamy. — Slander  from 
the  Norman  French,  and  calumniate  from  the 
Latin,  have  in  common  the  sense  of  circulating 
reports  to  a  man's  injury  from  unworthy  or 
malicious  motives. 

Men  asperse  their  neighbors  by  malignant  in- 
sinuations ;  they  defame  by  advancing  charges 
to  sully  their  fair  fame ;  they  slander  or  calum- 
niate either  by  spreading  injurious  reports  of 
their  own  invention,  or  by  magnifying  slight 
faults  into  serious  errors  or  crimes. 

To  Assail.     See  To  Attack. 

To  Assassinate.     See  To  Kill. 

To  Assault.     See  To  Attack. 

Assemblage,  Assembly, 

An  assembly  consists  only  of  persons ;  an  as- 
semblage may  be  composed  of  things  as  well  as 
persons;  as,  an  assemblage  of  incoherent  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  every  assemblage  of  persons  an 
assembly;  since  the  latter  term  denotes  a  body 
who  have  met,  and  are  acting,  in  concert  for 


some  common  end,  such  as  to  hear,  to  deliber- 
ate, to  unite  in  music,  dancing,  &c,  &c.  An  as- 
semblage of  skaters  on  a  lake,  or  of  horse  jockeys 
at  a  race-course,  is  not  an  assembly ;  but  might 
be  turned  into  one  by  collecting  into  a  body 
with  a  view  to  discuss  and  decide  as  to  some 
object  of  common  interest. 

"With  innocence  and  meditation  joined 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Tuomson. 
An  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 
Cowper. 

Assent,  Consent. 
Assent  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  con- 
sent of  the  will  or  feelings.    We  assent  (ad  and 
sentio)  to  the  views  of  others  when  our  minds 
eome  to  the  same  conclusions  with  theirs,  as  to 
what  is  true,  right,  or  admissible.     We  consent 
when  there  is  such  a  concurrence  (consensus)  of 
our  will  with  their  desires  and  wishes,  that  we 
decide  to  comply  with  their  requests.    The  king 
of  England  gives  his  assent,  not  his  consent,  to 
acts  of  Parliament,  because  in  theory,  at  least, 
ho  is  not  governed    by  personal  feelings   or 
choice,  but  by  a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the 
common  good.     We  also  use  assent  in  cases 
where  a  proposal  is  made  which  involves  but 
little  of  interest  or  feeling.     A  lady  may  assent 
to  a  gentleman's  opening  the  window ;  but  if 
he  offers  himself  in  marriage,  he  must  wait  for 
her  consent.     [There  is  an  obsolete  use  of  con- 
sent for  union,  which  is  not  here  brought  into 
view.] 
You  said  the  same  ;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  t 
Pope. 
"When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
Bo  wise  and  free  by  heavon's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden. 

To  Assert,  Maintain,  Vindicate. 

To  assert  is  from  assero,  to  fasten  to  one's 
self,  and  hence  to  claim.  It  is,  therefore,  ad- 
versative in  its  nature.  We  assert  our  rights 
and  privileges,  or  the  cause  of  free  institutions, 
as  against  opposition  or  denial.  So,  also,  in 
respect  to  our  declarations,  if  we  regard  them 
as  mere  statements  of  what  is  true,  we  use  the 
word  affirm  ;  if  we  claim  them  to  be  undeni- 
able, we  use  the  words  assert  or  assertion. 

To  maintain  (Fr.  maintenir,  to  hold  by  force 
of  hand)  is  to  uphold  and  insist  upon  with 
earnestness,  whatever  we  have  once  asserted; 
as,  to  maintain  one's  cause,  to  maintain  an 
argument,  to  maintain  the  ground  we  have 
taken.— To  vindicate  (from  vim  and  dicer e)  is  to 
use  language  and  measures  of  the  strongest 
kind,  in  defense  of  ourselves  end  those  for 
whom  we  act. 

We  assert  with  boldness  and  constancy ;  we 
maintain  our  assertions  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments ;  we  are  ready  to  vindicate 
our  rights  or  interests  by  the  utmost  exertion 
of  our  powers. 

To  Asseverate.     See  To  Affirm. 
To  Assist.     See  To  Help. 
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To  Assuage,  see  To  Alleviate, 

also,  To  Mitigate. 

Atheist,  see  Infidel. 

At  Last,  At  Length. 

These  words  both  denote  that  some  end  or 
result  has  been  reached. 

At  length  implies  that  a  long  period  was 
spent  in  so  doing;  as,  "  after  a  voyage  of  more 
than  three  months,  we  at  length  arrived  safe." 
— At  last  implies,  that  something  has  occurred 
(as  interruptions,  disappointments,  &c.)  which 
leads  us  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  having  reached 
the  end;  as,  "in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we 
have  at  last  arrived."  But  these  interruptions, 
disappointments,  &c,  need  not  have  occupied 
any  gre.it  length  of  time.  If  a  man  had  called 
repeatedly  at  the  post-office  while  the  mail 
was  delayed  for  a  single  hour,  he  might  say, 
"At  last  it  has  arrived,"  not  referring  to  the 
delay  as  a  long  one,  but  as  having  finally  come 
to  an  end.  At  last,  therefore,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  at  length. 

At  Least.     See  However. 
At  Length.      See  At  Last. 

Atrocious,  Flagitious,  Flagrant. 

Flagitious  (from  flagitium,  an  infamous  crime) 
points  to  an  act  as  grossly  wicked  and  vile ;  as, 
a  flagitious  proposal. — Flagrant  (from  flagrans, 
llaming)  marks  the  vivid  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  by  something  strikingly  wrong  or  er- 
roneous ;  as,  a  flagrant  misrepresentation,  a 
flagrant  violation  of  duty. — Atrocious  (from 
atrox,  cruel)  represents  the  act  as  springing 
from  a  violent  and  savage  spirit.  If  Lord 
Chatham,  instead  of  saying  "the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  had  used  either 
of  the  other  two  words,  his  irony  would  have 
lost  all  its  point,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Attachment,  Affection. 

The  leading  idea  of  affection  is  that  of  warmth 
and  tenderness ;  the  leading  idea  of  attachment 
(Fr.  attacker,  to  tie  or  fasten)  is  that  of  being- 
bound  to  some  object  by  strong  and  lasting  ties. 
There  is  more  of  sentiment  (and  sometimes  of 
romance)  in  affection,  and  more  of  principle  in 
persevering  attachment.  "We  speak  of  the  ar- 
dor of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  use 
and  application  of  these  words.  The  term  at- 
tachment is  applied  to  a  wider  range  of  objects 
than  affection.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  country,  to  his  profession,  to 
his  principles,  and  even  to  favorite  places :  in 
respect  to  none  of  these  could  we  use  the  word 
affection. 

To  Attack,  Assail,  Assault, 
Invade. 

These  words  all  denote  a  violent  onset ;  at- 
tack being  the  generic  term,  and  the  others 
specific  forms  of  attack. 
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To  attack  is  to  commence  the  onset ;  to  as- 
sail (Fr.  assaillir,  to  spring  at)  is  to  make  a  sud- 
den and  violent  attack ;  to  assault  (literally,  to 
leap  upon),  is  to  attack  with  still  greater  vehe- 
mence; to  invade  (in  and  vado,  to  go),  is  to 
enter  by  force  on  what  belongs  to  another. 
Thus,  a  person  may  attack  by  offering  violence 
of  any  kind;  he  may  assail  by  means  of  missile 
weapons ;  he  may  assault  by  direct  personal 
violence  ;  a  king  may  invade  by  marching  an 
army  into  a  country.  Figuratively,  we  may 
say,  men  attack  with  argument  or  satire  ;  they 
assail  with  abuse  or  reproaches ;  they  rnaj^  be 
assaulted  by  severe  temptations ;  the  rights  of 
the  people  may  be  invaded  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown. 

Attempt,  Endeavor,  Effort, 
Exertion,  Trial. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  calling  forth 
our  powers  into  action. 

Trial  is  the  generic  term  ;  it  denotes  a  put- 
ting forth  of  one's  powers  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine what  they  can  accomplish  ;  as,  to  make 
ti-ial  of  one's  strength. — An  attempt  is  always 
directed  to  some  definite  and  specific  object ; 
as,  "  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds 
us."  Shakes. — An  endeavor  is  a  continued  at- 
tempt; as,-  "the  high  endeavor  and  the  glad 
success."  Cowper. — An  effort  (from  effero,  to 
set  forth)  and  exertion  (from  exsero,  to  stretch 
out)  are  a  straining  of  the  faculties  in  order  to 
carry  out  an  attempt,  exertion  being  the  strong- 
er term  ;  as,  "  to  make  one  united  effort,  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  our  powers,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  high  object  which  is  set  before 
us." 

To  Attempt.     See  To  Try. 

To  Attend,  Listen,  Hearken. 

We  attend,  with  a  view  to  hear  and  learn  ; 
we  listen  with  fixed  attention,  in  order  to  hear 
correctly,  or  to  consider  what  has  been  said; 
we   hearken  when  we   listen  with  a  willing 
mind,  and  in  reference  to  obeying.     It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  learner  to  attend  to  the 
rules  that  are  laid  down ;  it  becomes  the  young 
to  hearken  to  the  counsel  of  their  elders,  and  to 
listen  to  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 
But,  thy  relation  now !  for  I  attend. 
Pleased  with  thy  words."— Milton. 
Come,  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay, 
No  haughty  feats  of  arms  I  tell.— Scott. 
But  hearken,  lady, 
One  thing  I  must  entreat,  your  leave  and  sufferance. 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

To  Attend.     See  To  Accompany. 
Attentive.     See  Youthful. 

Attitude,  Posture. 

These  words  both  describe  the  visible  dis- 
position of  the  limbs. 

Posture  (from  pono,  to  place)  relates  to  their 
position  merely ;  attitude  (from  apto,  to  fit,  con- 
nected with  aptitude)  refers  to  their  fitness  for 


some  specific  object.  The  object  of  an  attitude 
is  to  set  forth  and  exhibit  some  internal  feeling ; 
as,  an  attitude  of  wonder,  of  admiration,  of 
grief,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  and  de- 1 
signedly  expressive.  Its  object  is  the  same  with ' 
that  of  gesture,  viz.,  to  hold  forth  and  represent 
emotion.  Posture  has  no  such  design.  If  we 
speak  of  posture  in  prayer,  or  the  posture  of  de- 
votion, it  is  only  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
limbs,  without  any  intention  to  show  forth  or 
exhibit. 

'Tis  the  business  of  a  painter  in  his  choice  of  atti- 
tudes (positurce)  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of 
the  lights  and  shadows.— Dryiien. 

Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture  half  an 
hour  at  a  time. — Bacon.    Medical  Remains. 

To  Attribute.     See  To  Ascribe. 

Auction — sale  by,  sale  at. 

In  America,  the  more  prevalent  expression 
has  been  "sales  at  auction,"  as  if  referring  to 
the  place  where  they  are  made.  In  England,  j 
the  form  has  always  been  "sales  by  auction," 
i.  e.,  by  an  increase  of  bids  (Lat.  auctioned)  This  ! 
latter  form  is  more  correct,  and  is  now  coming 
into  use  in  some  of  our  leading  newspapers. 

Auspicious.     See  Propitious. 
Authentic,  Genuine. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  reference 
to  historical  documents. 

We  call  a  document  genuine  when  it  can  be  I 
traced  back  ultimately  to  the  author  or  authors  ! 
from  whom  it  professes  to  emanate.  We  call  j 
a  document  authentic  (in  the  primary  sense  of  I 
the  term)  when  on  the  ground  of  its  being  thus  I 
traced  back,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  true  and 
authoritative ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  is  j 
used  in  respect  to  legal  instruments.  But  in  ! 
general  literature,  it  has  obtained  a  wider  sig-  j 
nification.  Wo  can  often  rely  upon  statements  | 
as  true,  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  per-  j 
son  with  whom  they  originated.  Their  claim  : 
to  be  believed  may  rest  on  collateral  evidence  I 
of  the  most  unquestionable  nature ;  and  such ! 
statements  are  accordingly  spoken  of  as  authen- 
tic. This  secondary  sense  of  the  term  is  now  j 
the  one  most  in  use.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  j 
authentic  report  of  facts,  authentic  history,  &c. ! 
Hence  writers  on  the  evidences  of  our  religion,  I 
speak  of  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures;  meaning  by  the  former  j 
that  the  books  have  come  down  to  us  uncor- 
rupt  from  their  original  sources ;  and  by  the 
latter  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  as  true  and 
authoritative  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
Bishop  Watson,  who  took  the  lead  in  making 
this  distinction,  remarks, — 

A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  bonk  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as, 
they  really  happened.  A  book  may  be  genuine  with- 
out being  authentic,  and  a  book  maybe  authentic' 
without  being  genuine.  The  /tutor;/  of  the  Island  of 
Formosa  is  .1  genuine-book:  it  was  written  by  Tsnl- 
manazar;  but  it  is  not  an  authentic  book  (though  it 
j  was  long  esteemed  as  such,  and  translated  into  dif- 
I  ferent  languages),  for  the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of 
I  his  life,  took  shame  to  himself  for  having  imposed 
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upon  the  world,  and  confessed  that  it  was  a  mere  ro- 
mance. Anson's  Voyage  may  be  considered  as  an 
authentic  book  :  it  probably  contains  a  true  narrative 
of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  it;  but  it  is  not  a 
genuine  book,  having  not  been  written  by  Walter,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  by  Robins. 

Avaricious,  Covetous,  Parsimoni- 
ous, Penurious,  Miserly,  Nig- 
gardly. 

The  avaricious  eagerly  desire  wealth  with  a 
view  to  hoard  it. — The  covetous  grasp  after  it 
at  the  expense  of  others,  though  not  of  neces- 
sity with  a  design  to  save,  since  a  man  may  be 
covetous  and  yet  a  spendthrift. — The  penurious, 
parsimonious  and  miserly,  save  money  by  dis- 
graceful self-denial;  and  the  niggardly,  by 
meanness  in  their  dealing  with  others.  We 
speak  of  persons  as  covetous  in  getting,  avari- 
cious in  retaining,  parsimonious  in  expending, 
penurious  or  miserly  in  modes  of  living,  nig- 
gardly in 


To  Avenge,  Revenge. 
To  avenge,  in  modern  usage,  is  to  inflict  just 
punishment  upon  evil-doers  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves or  others  for  whom  we  act ;  as,  to  avenge 
one's  wrongs,  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  suf- 
fering and  innocent. — To  revenge  is  to  inflict 
pain  or  injury  for  the  simple  indulgence  of  re- 
sentful and  malicious  feelings.  The  former 
may  at  times  be  a  duty,  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
worst  exhibitions  of  human  character. 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 

Milton. 
But  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride 
"Waiting  revenge.  Milton. 


To  Aver. 


To  Affirm. 


Averse,  Reluctant,  Adverse. 

Averse  (from  a  and  verto,  to  turn  from)  ex- 
presses an  habitual,  though  not  of  necessity,  a 
very  strong  dislike;  as,  averse  to  active  pur- 
suits, averse  to  study. — Reluctant  (from  re  and 
ludor,  to  strive  against)  is  stronger,  and  im- 
plies an  internal  struggle  as  to  making  some 
sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling ;  as,  reluctant  to 
yield,  reluctant  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, a  reluctant  will,  or  consent. — Adverse 
(from  ad  and  versus,  turned  against)  denotes 
active  opposition  or  hostility ;  as,  adverse  inter- 
ests, adverse  feelings,  adverse  plans  or  move- 
ments, the  adverse  party. 

Aversion,  Reluctance,  Repug- 
nance, Disgust,  Antipathy. 

Aversion  (from  a  and  verto,  to  turn  from) 
denotes  a  fixed  and  habitual  dislike,  though 
not  necessarily  a  very  strong  one;  as,  an  aver- 
sion for  business.—  Reluctance  (from  re  and  fac- 
tor) and  repugnance  (from  re  and  pugno)  are 
stronger,  and  denote  a  mental  strife  or  hostil- 
ity against   something  proposed,  {repugnance 


being  the  strongest) ;  as,  a  reluctance  to  make  I 
the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  a  repugnance  to 
the  submissions  required. — Disgust  (from  dis 
and  gustus,  taste)  is  repugnance  either  of  taste  I 
or  moral  feeling ;  as,  a  disgust  for  gross  exhibi- 
tions of  selfishness. — Antipathy  (from  Gr.  dvri,  \ 
and  rrddoc,  an  opposing  affection  of  body  or 
mind)  is  primarily  a  constitutional  disgust  or 
loathing  of  a  thing,  such  as  most  persons  feel 
for  a  snake.  When  used  figuratively,  it  de- 
notes a  correspondent  dislike  for  certain  per- 
sons, modes  of  acting,  &c. 

Men  have  an  aversion  for  what  breaks  in 
upon  their  habits;  a  reluctance  and  repugnance  I 
to  what  crosses  their  will;  a  disgust  for  what 
offends  their  sensibilities  ;  and  are  often  gov- 
erned  by  antipathies  for  which  they  can  give 
no  good  reason. 

To  Avoid,  Shun. 

Avoid  is  literally  to  leave  a  void  space  be- 
tween ourselves  and  something  else.  It  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  negative,  and  simply  denotes 
care  taken  not  to  come  near  or  in  contact ;  as, 
to  avoid  certain  persons  or  places. — Shun  (from 
Sax.  ascunian,  to  flee  from)  is  positive  and  de- 
notes an  habitual  intention  to  keep  clear  of; 
as,  to  shun  evil  companions.  Prudence  may 
lead  us  to  avoid;  fear  or  disgust  induces  us  to 
shun. 

No  mnn  can  pray  from  his  heart  to  be  kept  from 
temptation,  if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it. 
Mason. 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunned  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
Dkyden. 

To  Avow.     See  To  Confess. 

Awf,  Reverence,  Dread,  Vene- 
ration. 

Reverence  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect 
and  esteem,  sometimes  mingled  slightly  with 
fear ;  as,  reverence  for  the  divine  law. — Awe  is 
a  mixed  feeling  of  sublimity  and  dread  in 
view  of  something  great  or  terrible,  but  not 
necessarily  implying  love ;  as,  awe  at  the  Di- 
vine Presence. — Dread  is  strong  personal  fear 
in  view  of  something  terrible ;  as,  dread  of 
punishment. —  Veneration  is  reverence  in  its 
strongest  manifestations.  It  is  the  highest 
emotion  we  can  exercise  toward  human  beings. 

Exalted  and  noble  objects  produce  rever- 
ence; terrific  objects  awaken  dread;  a  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  fills  us  with  awe;  a 
union  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  years,  inspires  us  with  veneration. 

Awful.     See  Frightful. 

Awkward,  Clumsy,  Uncouth. 

Clumsy  (from  clump)  is  connected  with  lump 
or  lumpish,  and  denotes  the  quality  of  heavi- 
ness, and  unseemliness.  This  shows  itself  in 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  thing  in  question. — 
Awkward  (from  awh,  out  of  the  way  or  irregu- 
lar) has  a  special  reference  to  outward  deport- 
ment.    A  man  is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person, 


he  is  awkward  in  his  gait  and  the  movement 
of  his  limbs.  Clumsiness  is  seen  at  the  first 
view.  Awkwardness  is  discovered  only  when 
a  person  begins  to  move.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, a  clumsy  appearance,  and  an  awkward 
manner.  When  we  speak  figuratively  of  an 
awkward  excuse,  we  think  of  a  want  of  ease 
and  grace  .in  making  it ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
clumsy  excuse,  we  think  of  the  whole  thing  as 
coarse  and  lumpish. — We  apply  the  term  un- 
couth (literally  unknowing)  to  that  which  results 
from  the  want  of  instruction  or  training;  as, 
uncouth  manners,  uncouth  language. 

Axiom,  Maxim,  Aphorism,  Adage. 

An  axiom  (Gr.  an  authoritative  sentence) 
is  a  self-evident  truth  which  is  taken  for 
granted  as  the  basis  of  reasoning. — A  maxim 
(from  Lat.  maximus,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance) is  a  guiding  principle  ever  to  be  received 
and  admitted,  especially  in  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life. — An  aphorism  (from  the  Gr.  to 
separate)  is  a  detached  sentence  expressing 
some  weighty  truth  or  sentiment. — An  adage 
(from  L.  ad  agendum  apta,  applicable  to  life) 
is  a  saying  of  long  established  authority  and 
of  universal  application. 


B. 


Badly,  Greatly. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  not  by  the 
vulgar  alone  but  by  educated  persons,  the  word 
badly  is  used  for  greatly.  Instead  of  saying, 
"  I  wish  greatly  to  see  him,"  they  say,  "I  wish 
to  see  him  very  badly."  This  is  not  only  an 
error  in  language,  but  often  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, because  the  words  seem  to  say  of  a 
friend,  "I  wish  to  see  him  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  health,"  &c. 

Balance,  Remainder. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  in  this  country, 
especially  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade, 
to  use  the  word  balance  in  certain  connections, 
as  having  the  same  sense  with  remainder.  We 
may,  indeed,  properly  speak  of  the  balance  of 
an  account,  because  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
two  sides  even.  But  to  transfer  this  to  the 
general  concerns  of  life,  and  speak  of  the 
ubalance  of  the  week,"  "the  balance  of  the 
evening,"  "the  balance  of  the  company,"  &c., 
meaning  remainder,  is  a  gross  vulgarism,  to  be 
avoided  by  every  one  who  does  not  mean  to 
"  smell  of  the  shop." 

To  Baffle,  Frustrate,  Defeat. 

We  speak  of  a  person  or  thing  as  baffled 
(from  Fr.  to  mock  or  elude)  by  any  thing  that 
serves  to  cross  or  check  by  interruption  or 
artifice;  as,  baffled  in  one's  attempts,  designs, 
plans,  &c. — Wousc  frustrated  insuch  cases  (from 
frustra,  in  vain)  when  an  effectual  stop  is  put,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  all  further  progress ;  as,  he 
was  frustrated  in  all  his  efforts. — We  use  the 
word  defeat  (Fr.  defaire,  to  make  an  end  of) 
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when  the  frustration  is  absolute  and  final,  as, 
the  army  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  he 
was  defeated  in  argument. 

The  mere  intricacy  of  a  question  should  not  dis- 
courage or  baffle  us. — Locke. 

I  could  not  live 

To  see  your  hopes  made  frustrate.— Massinger. 

His  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted,  his 
offers  refused.— Bakkow. 

Ball.     See  Globe. 
Baggage.     See  Plunder. 

To  Banish,  Exile,  Expel. 
The  idea  of  a  coercive  removal  from  a  place, 
is  common  to  these  terms. 

A  man  is  banished  (from  Ger.  bannen,  to  put 
out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict) 
when  he  is  forced  by  the  government  of  a 
country  (be  he  a  foreigner  or  a  native)  to  leave 
its  borders. — A  man  is  exiled  when  he  is  driven 
into  banishment  from  his  native  country  and 
home.    Thus  to  exile,  is  to  banish,  but  to  banish 
is  not  always  to  exile :  the  Tarquins  were  ban- 
ished from  Rome;  Coriolanus  was  exiled. — To 
expel  is  forcibly  to  eject,  and  usually  under 
circumstances  of  disgrace ;  as,  to  expel  from  a 
college ;  expelled  from  decent  society. 
Banished  from  Home? 
■What's  banished  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  with  tho  things  I  loathe? 

Ckolt. 
To  thee  behold  an  exited  band  vfe  come. 

EowE. 
Sedition's  civil  broils 
Expelled  thee  from  thy  native  Crete.— West. 

Bank-bill,  Bank-note. 

These  words  are  used  in  America  as  identi- 
cal in  their  meaning,  both  terms  being  ap- 
plied to  the  circulating  medium  put  forth  by 
banks. 

In  England  they  are  never  thus  confounded. 
A  bank-note  is  the  promissory  note  of  a  bank 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  forms 
part  of  the  currency ;  a  bank-bill  is  made  payabh 
to  order,  and  usually  at  some  future  specified 
time.  It  is  therefore  negotiable  paper,  and 
forms  no  part  of  tho  general  circulation. 


Banquet. 


Feast. 


To  Banter,  Rally. 

"We  banter  (from  Gr.  mock  or  laugh  at)  in 
good  humor,  turning  the  laugh  upon  a  person 
for  something  he  has  done  or  neglected  to 
do.  We  rally  (rouse  up)  when  we  attack  a 
person  with  ridicule,  raillery  or  sarcasm.  This 
is  always  more  pungent  and  often  ill-natured. 

If  your  companions  at  Cambridge  banter  you  on 
your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  them  in  return  on  their  Want  of  these  quali- 
ties.—Lord  Chatham. 

If  you  find  yourself  in  a  humor  rather  to  rally  and 
ridicule  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw 
this  letter  into  the  fire.— Addison. 

Barbarism.     See  Solecism. 
Barbarous.     See  Ferocious. 


Base,  Vile,  Mean. 

These  words,  as  expressing  moral  qualities, 
are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  strength, 
the  strongest  being  placed  first. 

Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude; 
vile  and  mean  denote,  in  different  degrees,  the 
want  of  what  is  valuable  or  worthy  of  es- 
teem. What  is  base  excites  our  abhorrence; 
what  is  vile  provokes  our  disgust  or  indigna- 
tion ;  what  is  mean,  awakens  contempt.  Base 
is  opposed  to  high-minded  ;  vile,  to  noble ; 
mean,  to  liberal  or  generous.  Ingratitude  is 
base;  sycophancy  is  vile;  undue  compliances 
are  mean. 

Basiifulness,  Modesty,  Diffidence, 
Shyness. 

Modesty  arises  from  a  low  estimate  of  our- 
selves ;  basiifulness  is  an  abashment  or  agitation 
of  the  spirits  at  coming  into  contact  with  others ; 
diffidence  (from  dis  and  fido,  to  trust)  is  pro- 
duced by  an  undue  degree  of  self-distrust;  shy- 
ness usually  arises  from  an  excessive  self-con- 
sciousness, and  a  painful  impression  that  every 
one  is  looking  at  us. 

Modesty  of  deportment  is  becoming  in  all ; 
bashfulness  often  gives  rise  to  mistakes  and 
blundering ;  diffidence  in  society  frequently 
makes  a  man  a  burden  to  himself;  shyness 
usually  produces  a  reserve  or  distance  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  haughtiness. 

Battle,  Combat,  Fight,  Engage- 
ment. 

These  words  agree  in  denoting  a  close  en- 
counter between  contending  parties. 

Fight  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  the 
others.  Except  in  poetry,  it  is  more  naturally 
applied  to  the  encounter  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  more  commonly  an  accidental  one ;  as,  a 
street  fight. — A  combat  (from  Fr.  com  and 
battre,  to  beat  mutually)  is  a  close  encounter, 
whether  between  few  or  many,  and  is  usually 
premeditated. — A  battle  is  commonly  more  gen- 
eral and  prolonged. — An  engagement  supposes 
large  numbers  on  each  side,  engaged  or  inter- 
mingled in  the  conflict. 

The  battle  proved  decisive  in  favor  of  the  House  of 
York,  and  nearly  40,000people  were  killed  in  that 
gagement — Fawkes. 

Tho  combat  deepens;  on,  ye  brave  I 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave. 

T.  Campbell. 

To  Be,  Exist. 
The  verb  to  be,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases 
like  that  of  Shakespeare's  "  To  be  or  not  to  be, 
is  used  simply  as  a  copula  to  connect  a  subject 
with  its  predicate;  as,  man  is  mortal ;  the  soul 
is  immortal.— Tho  verb,  to  exist  (from  exsto,  to 
stand  forth)  is  never  properly  used  as  a  mere 
copula,  but  points  to  things  that  stand  forth,  or 
have  a  substantive  being;  as,  "When  the  soul 
is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly 
exists."  Hughes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prop- 
erly synonymous  with  to  be  when  used  as  a 
copula,  though  occasionally  made  so  by  some 


writers  for  the  sake  of  variety;  as  in  the  phrase 
"there  exists  [is]  no  reason  for  laying  new 
taxes."  We  may,  indeed,  say,  "a  friendship 
has  long  existed  between  them,  instead  of  say- 
ing "there  has  long  been  a  friendship  between 
them ;"  but  in  this  case,  exist  is  not  a  mere 
copula.  It  is  used  in  its  appropriate  sense  to 
mark  the  friendship  as  having  been  long  in  ex- 
istence. 

To  Become,  Grow. 
To  become  marks  progress  and  transition  into 
some  other  state.  Thus,  we  may  say,  though 
formerly  rich,  he  has  now  become  poor,  i.  e.,  has 
come  to  be  so ;  it  is  cold,  and  is  becoming  colder. 
— To  grow  is  to  become,  by  a  gradual  process, 
an  idea  not  necessarily  attached  to  "  become." 
A  man  may  become  vile  and  degraded  at  once, 
by  some  single  act ;  or  he  may  grow,  by  vicious 
indulgence,  into  a  low  and  degraded  character. 

Beast,  Brute. 

"When  we  use  these  words  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  applicable  to  human  beings,  we  think 
of  beasts  (from  bestia,  a  wild  creature)  as  mere 
animals  governed  by  animal  appetite  ;  and  of 
brutes  (from  brutus,  irrational  or  stupid)  as  being 
destitute  of  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  gov- 
erned by  unrestrained  passion.  Hence  we 
speak  of  beastly  appetites,  beastly  indulgences, 
&c,  and  of  brutal  manners,  brutal  inhumanity, 
brutal  ferocity.  So,  also,  we  say  of  a  drunkard, 
that  he  first  made  himself  a  beast,  and  then 
treated  his  family  like  a  brute. 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 
With  bowls  that  turned  enamored  youth  to  beasts. 
Deyden. 
Strange !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mold,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature. — Cowper. 

Because,  For,  Since,  As,  Inas- 
much as. 

These  particles  are  used,  in  certain  connec- 
tions, to  assign  the  reason  of  a  thing,  or  that 
"  on  account  of"  which  it  takes  place. 

Because  (by  cause)  is  the  strongest  and  most 
emphatic;  as,  "I  hid  myself,  because  I  was  afraid." 
— For  is  not  quite  so  strong;  as,  in  Shake- 
speare, "  I  hate  him/or  he  is  a  Christian." — Since 
(seeing  that)  is  less  formal  and  more  incidental 
than  because ;  as,  I  will  do  it  since  you  request 
me.  It  more  commonly  begins  a  sentence  ;  as, 
Since  your  decision  is  made,  I  will  say  no  more. 
— As  is  still  more  incidental  than  since,  and 
points  to  some  existing  fact  by  way  of  assign- 
ing a  reason.  Thus  we  say,  as  I  knew  him  to 
be  out  of  town,  I  did  not  call. — Inasmuch  as 
seems  to  carry  with  it  a  kind  of  qualification 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  rest.  Thus,  if  we 
say,  I  am  ready  to  accept  3^our  proposal,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  it  is  the  best  you  can  offer, 
we  mean,  it  is  only  with  this  understanding 
that  we  can  accept  it.  Because  would  take 
away  this  qualification,  and  declare  the  readi- 
ness to  be  absolute  as  resting  on  acknowledged 
"■rounds. 
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Beautiful.     See  Fine. 

To  Become.     See  To  Be. 

To  Beg,  Ask,  Request. 

To  ask  (not  in  the  sense  of  inquiring)  is  the 
generic  term  which  embraces  all  these  words. 
— To  request  is  only  a  polite  mode  of  asking. — 
To  beg  in  its  original  sense  was  to  ask  with 
earnestness,  and  implied  submission  or  at  least 
deference.  At  present,  however,  in  polite  life 
beg  has  dropped  its  original  meaning  and  has 
taken  the  place  of  both  ask  and  request,  on  the 
ground  of  its  expressing  more  of  deference  and 
respect.  Thus,  we  beg  a  person's  acceptance 
of  a  present ;  we  beg  him  to  favor  us  with  his 
company;  a  tradesman  begs  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  new  goods,  &c,  &c.  Crabb  remarks 
that  according  to  present  usage,  "we  can 
never  talk  of  asking  a  person's  acceptance  of  a 
thing,  or  of  asking  him  to  do  us  a  favor."  This 
is  more  true  of  society  in  England  than  in  this 
country. 

Behavior,  Conduct. 

Behavior  (from  be  and  have)  is  the  mode  in 
which  we  have  or  bear  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  or  toward  them ;  conduct  (from 
con  and  duco)  is  the  mode  of  our  leading  our- 
selves forward  in  the  concerns  of  life.  Behavior 
respects  our  manner  of  acting  in  particular 
cases ;  conduct  refers  to  the  general  tenor  of 
our  actions.  ¥e  may  say  of  soldiers,  that  their 
conduct  had  been  praiseworthy  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  their  behavior  admirable  in  every 
instance  when  they  met  the  enemy. 

Lest  through  thy  wild  behavior 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 

Shakespeake. 
"What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed.  Dkyden. 


Below,  Beneath. 

A  thing  is  below  us  when  its  position  is  sim- 
ply lower  than  ours  ;  it  is  beneath  us  when  it 
is  very  far  below,  as  if  it  were  in  the  "  nether" 
regions. 

"This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  showed  them  all  the  shining  fields  below." 

"  Trembling,  I  view  the  dread  abyss  heneatli." 

In  speaking  figuratively  with  a  view  to  put 
a  thing  very  low  by  way  of  contempt,  we 
should  use  beneath  not  below;  as,  such  conduct 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  ;  such  charges 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman ;  a  man 
of  his  character  is  beneath  contempt. 

To  Bemoan.     See  To  Deplore. 

Beneath.    See  Below. 

Beneficence.     See  Benevolence. 

Beneficent.     See  Benevolent. 

Beneficial.     See  Advantageous. 

Benefit.     See  Advantage. 


Benevolence,   Beneficence,   Be- 
nignity, Munificence. 

Benevolence  (from  bene,  well,  and  volo,  to  wish 
or  desire)  marks  a  disposition  made  up  of  a 
choice  and  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others. — 
Beneficence  (from  bene,  well,  and  facio,  to  do) 
marks  the  working  of  this  disposition  in  dis- 
pensing good  on  a  somewhat  broad  scale. — 
Munificence  (from  munus,  a  gift,  and  facio,  to 
make)  shows  the  same  disposition,  but  acting 
on  a  still  broader  scale,  in  conferring  gifts  and 
favors.  These  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
objects  of  immediate  utility.  One  may  show 
his  munificence  in  presents  of  pictures  or  jewel- 
ry, but  this  would  not  be  beneficence. — Benig- 
nity marks  the  same  disposition  as  shown  to 
dependents  or  inferiors  in  station,  age,  &e. ;  it 
is  condescending  kindness. 

Benevolence  of  heart;  beneficence  of  life; 
munificence  in  the  encouragement  of  letters ; 
the  benignity  of  divine  Providence. 

Benevolent,  Beneficent. 

Etymologically  considered  benevolent  implies 
merely  wishing  well  to  others,  and  beneficent 
doing  well  But  by  degrees  the  word  bene- 
volent has  been  widened  to  include  not  only 
feelings  but  actions.  Thus  we  speak  of  bene- 
volent operations,  benevolent  labors  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  Benevolent  Societies.  In  like  manner 
beneficent  is  now  often  applied  to  feelings. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  a 
donor.  This  extension  of  the  terms  enables 
us  to  mark  nicer  shades  of  meaning.  Thus, 
the  phrase  benevolent  labors,  turns  attention  to 
the  source  of  these  labors,  viz.,  benevolent  feel- 
ing ;  while  beneficent  would  simply  mark  them 
as  productive  of  good.  So  beneficent  intentions 
points  to  the  feelings  of  the  donor  as  bent  upon 
some  specific  good  act ;  while  benevolent  inten- 
tions, would  only  denote  a  general  wish  and 
design  to  do  good. 

Benignity.     See  Benevolence. 

Bent,  Bias,  Inclination,  Pre- 
possession. 

These  words  agree  in  describing  a  permanent 
influence  upon  the  mind  which  tends  to  decide 
its  actions. 

Bent  (from  to  bend)  denotes  a  fixed  tendency 
of  the  mind  in  a  given  direction.  It  is  the 
widest  of  these  terms,  and  applies  to  the  will, 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections,  taken  con- 
jointly ;  as,  the  whole  bent  of  his  character 
was  toward  evil  practices. — Bias  is  literally  a 
weight  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  ball  used  in 
bowling,  and  causing  it  to  swerve  from  a 
straight  course.  Used  figuratively,  bias  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  judgment,  and  denotes 
something  which  acts  with  a  permanent  force 
on  the  character  through  that  faculty ;  as,  the 
bias  of  early  education,  early  habits,  &c. — In- 
clination (from  inclino,  to  lean,)  is  an  excited 
state  of  desire  or  appetency ;  as,  a  strong  in- 
clination to  the  study  of  the  law. — Preposses- 


sion (from  prce  and  possideo,  to  take  hold  of 
beforehand)  is  a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  respect  to  some  person  or  subject, 
which  has  laid  hold  of  and  occupied  the  mind  | 
previous  to  inquiry.  The  word  is  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense,  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  this  kind  being  denominated  a  preju- 
dice. 

"Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and 
usually  labor  under  a  strong  bias;  but  there  is 
no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as  not  to  have 
its  inclinations,  and  none  so  guarded  as  to  be 
without  its  prepossessions." — Crabb. 


To  Bequeath,  Devise. 

These  words  both  denote  the  giving  or  dis- 
posing of  property  by  will. 

Devise,  in  legal  usage,  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
posal of  real  estate,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  given 
is  called  the  devisee. — Bequeath  is  properly  con- 
fined to  the  giving  by  will  of  personal  prop- 
erty ;  the  gift  is  called  a  legacy,  and  he  who 
receives  it,  is  called  a  legatee.  In  popular 
usage,  the  Word  bequeath  is  sometimes  widened 
so  as  to  embrace  devise;  but  as  stated  by 
Bouvier,  this  is  improperly  done. 

To  Beseech,  Entreat,    Solicit, 
Implore,  Supplicate. 

These  words  agree  in  marking  that  sense  of 
want  which  leads  men  to  beg  some  favor. 

To  solicit  (from  solliciio,  to  stir  up)  is  to  make 
a  request  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  and 
repetition,  of  one  whom  we  address  as  a  su- 
perior.— To  entreat  (from  in  and  tracto,  to  treat 
with)  implies  greater  urgency,  usually  en- 
forced by  adducing  reasons  or  arguments. — 
To  beseech  (from  Sax.  gesecan,  to  seek  earnest- 
ly) is  still  stronger,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
language  of  poetry  and  imagination. — To  im- 
plore (from  im  and  ploro,  to  cry  out)  denotes 
increased  fervor  of  entreaty,  as  addressed  either 
to  equals  or  superiors. — To  supplicate  (from 
sub  and  plico,  to  bend  down  or  prostrate  one's 
self)  expresses  the  extreme  of  entreaty,  and 
usually  implies  a  state  of  deep  humiliation. 
Thus,  a  captive  supplicates  a  conqueror  to 
spare  his  life. 

Men  solicit  by  virtue  of  their  interest  with 
another ;  they  entreat  in  the  use  of  reasoning 
and  strong  representations ;  they  beseech  with 
importunate  earnestness ;  they  implore  from  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  distress :  they  suppli- 
cate with  a  feeling  of  the  most  absolute  inferi- 
ority and  dependence. 

Beside,  Besides. 

These  words,  whether  used  as  prepositions 
or  adverbs,  have  been  considered  strictly 
synonymous,  from  an  early  period  of  our  liter- 
ature; and  have  been  freely  interchanged  by 
our  best  writers.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
in  present  usage  to  make  the  following  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

(1 .)  That  beside  be  used  only  and  always  as 
a  preposition,  with  the  original  meaning  "by 
the  side  of;"  as  to  sit  beside  a  fountain ;  or  with 
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the  closely  allied  meaning  "  aside  from"  or  "  out 
of"  (in  a  state  deviating  from) ;  as,  this  is  beside 
our  present  purpose;  "Paul  thou  art  beside 
thyself."  The  adverbial  sense  to  be  wholly 
transferred  to  the  cognate  word. 

(2.)  That  besides  as  a  preposition  take  the 
remaining  sense  "in  addition  to;"  as,  besides 
all  this ;  besides  the  considerations  here  offered ; 
"  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  besides  the  first 
famine." — Gen.  xxvii.  And  that  it  also  take 
the  adverbial  sense  of  "moreover,"  "beyond," 
&c,  which  had  been  divided  between  the 
words;  as,  besides,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  belong  to  this  case. 

The  following  passages  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  use  of  the  words. 

The  lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee.— Dryden. 

Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased 

The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 

Shakespeare. 
It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  on  this 
speculation. — Locke. 

Besides  this,  there  are  persons  in  certain  situations 
who  are  expected  to  be  charitable,  &c. — Bishop  Pok- 

TECS. 

And,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  mo  to  him ;  there  stand  I  in  peril. 
Shakespeap.e. 
He  who  does  not  know  these  things  is  but  an  igno- 
rant man  whatever  he  may  know  besides. — Tillot- 
son. 

The  men  said  to  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  ? — 
Gen.  six. 

Besides.     See  Moreover. 

Between,  Among. 

Between  (from  Sax.  betweonan,  by  two,  or  by 
twain)  applies  properly  to  only  two  parties; 
as,  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  two  nations ;  to 
be  between  two  fires,  &c. — Among  (from  the 
Sax.  mengan,  to  mingle)  denotes  a  mass  or  col- 
lection of  things,  and  always  supposes  more 
than  two;  as,  the  prize  money  was  equally 
divided  among  the  ship's  crew.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  gross  blunder  ',o  speak  of  dividing  a 
thing  among  two  persons. 

Sentinels,  between  two  armies 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air, 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them. 

■Wordsworth. 
They  heard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife. 

Milton. 


To  Bewail. 
Bias. 


See  To  Deplore. 
See  Bent. 


Blameless,  Spotless,  Faultless, 

Stainless. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  blameless  when  it  is 
free  from  blame,  or  the  just  imputation  of  fault  ; 
as,  a  blameless  life  or  character.  The  others  are 
stronger. — We  speak  of  a  thing  as  faultless, 
stainless,  or  spotless,  only  when  we  mean  that 
it  is  absolutely  without  fault  or  blemish  ;  as,  a 
s2)otless  or  stainless  reputation ;  a  faultless  course 
of  conduct.  The  last  three  words  apply  only  to 
the  general  character,  while  blameless  may  be 
used  in  reference  to  particular  points ;  as,  in 
this  transaction  he  was  wholly  blameless.     We 


also  apply  faultless  to  personal  appearance ;  as, 
a  faultless  figure ;  which  can  not  be  done  in  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  other  words. 

To  Blanch,  Whiten. 

To  whiten  is  the  generic  term,  denoting,  to 
render  white ;  as,  to  whiten  the  walls  of  a 
room,  whited  sepulchers.  Usually  (though  not 
of  necessity)  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  by 
superinducing  a  white  color  upon  the  object 
in  question. — To  blanch,  is  to  whiten  by  the  re- 
moval of  darker  coloring  matter ;  as,  to  blanch 
linen,  to  blanch  almonds.  So  the  cheek  is 
blanched  by  fear;  i.e.,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  blood,  which  leaves  it  white. 
And  sin's  black  dye  seems  blanched  by  age  to  virtue 

Dryden. 
Striking  her  cliff,  the  storm  confirms  her  power, 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  triumphant  shore.— Prior. 

Blaze,  Flame. 
'  A  blaze  and  a  flame  are  both  produced  by 
burning  gas.     We  call  it  a  blaze  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  light,  and  a  flame  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
heat :  the  one  shines,  and  the  other  burns. 

Every  house  in  the  street  was  in  a  blaze  on 
the  night  of  the  illumination  ;  every  house  was 
in  a  flame  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 

What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  martial  field! 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield. 

Dryden. 

The  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  glow 

Of  James  on  high,  and  torches  from  below. 


Blessedness. 
Bliss.     S 


See  Happiness. 
i  Happiness. 


Blunder,  Error,  Mistake,  Bull. 

An  error  (from  erro,  to  wander)  is  a  depart- 
ure or  deviation  from  that  which  is  right  or 
correct ;  as,  an  error  of  the  press ;  an  error  of 
judgment. — A  mistake  (from  mis  and  take)  is 
the  interchange  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other, through  haste,  inadvertence,  &c. ;  as,  a 
careless  mistake. — A  blunder  (connected  with 
flounder)  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  the  grossest 
kind.  It  supposes  a  person  to  flounder  on  in 
his  course,  either  from  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  stupidity. — A  bull  is  a  verbal  blunder  con- 
taining a  laughable  incongruity  of  ideas. 

An  error  may  be  corrected  or  forgiven ;  amis- 
take  may  be  rectified  or  overlooked ;  a  blunder 
is  always  considered-,blameable,  and  usually 
exposes  a  person  to  shame  and  ridicule. 


Bodily. 


Corporeal. 


Bound,  Certain. 

To  a  limited  extend,  bound  has  been  made 
in  this  country  synonymous  with  certain  or 
sure.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  a  young  man  of  tal- 
ents entering  on  life,  "  he  is  bound  to  succeed ;" 
of  a  candidate  for  political  office,  "he  is  bound 
to  be  elected ;"  of  a  young  and  growing  vil- 
lage, "  it  is  bound  to  become  a  large  place." 
This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  sense  of  the  term, 
which  has  become  obsolete  or  provincial  in  | 


England,  and  has  no  sanction  from  Johnson, 
Kichardson,  or  any  of  our  leading  lexicograph- 
ers. As  bound  has  its  established  sense,  de- 
noting obligation,  it  seems  undesirable  to  bring 
again  into  use  so  very  different  a  meaning  of 
the  word.  Nor  is  it  in  favor  of  this  usage,,  that 
we  say,  a  ship  is  bound  to  a  given  place,  since 
there  is  here  reference  to  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  to  send  it ;  but  this  by  no 
means  involves  the  idea  of  certainty  as  to  its 
arrival.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  discourage  so  peculiar  and 
grotesque  a  use  of  the  word  "  bound." 

Boundary.     See  Limit. 

Brave.     See  Gallant. 

Bravery.     See  Courage. 

Brilliant.     See  Shining. 

Brute.     See  Beast. 

Bull.     See  Blunder. 

Bulwark.     See  Rampart. 

Burden,  Load. 
A  burden  (from  bear)  is  in  the  literal  sense 
a  weight  to  be  borne ;  a  load  is  something  laid 
upon  us  to  be  carried.  Hence,  when  used 
figuratively,  there  is  usually  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  Our  burdens  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  feel  bound  to  bear 
them  cheerfully  or  without  complaint.  They 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  our  situation ; 
they  may  be  allotments  of  Providence ;  they 
may  be  the  consequence  of  our  errors.  What 
is  cast  upon  us  as  a  load,  we  commonly  carry 
with  greater  reluctance  or  sense  of  oppression. 
Men  often  find  the  charge  of  their  own  families 
to  be  a  burden;  but  if  to  this  be  added  a  load 
of  care  for  others,  the  pressure  is  usually  severe 
and  irksome. 

Strive 
In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe. 

Milton. 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aim  can  Teach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 

Goldsmith. 

But.     See  Except. 

But,  However,  Still. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  mark  oppo- 
sition in  passing  from  one  thought  or  topic  to 
another. 

But  marks  the  opposition  with  a  medium 
degree  of  strength ;  as,  this  is  not  winter,  but 
it  is  almost  as  cold ;  he  requested  my  assist- 
ance, but  I  shall  not  aid  him  at  present. — 
However  is  weaker,  and  throws  the  opposition 
(as  it  were)  into  the  background;  as,  this  is 
not  winter;  it  is,  however,  almost  as  cold;  he 
requested  my  assistance ;  at  present,  however, 
I  shall  not  afford  him  aid.     The  plan,  however, 

still  under  consideration  and  may  yet  be 
adopted. — Still  is  stronger  than  but,  and  marks 
the  opposition  more  emphatically ;  as,  your 
arguments  are  weighty,  still  they  do  not  con-, 
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vince  me.  Still  is  hero  the  imperative  of  the 
Sax.,  slillan,  to  set,  and  denotes  "set  that  down 
as  fixed  and  certain."     See  also  However. 

Butchery.     See  Massacre. 


Cabal,  Combination,  Faction. 

An  association  for  some  bad  purpose  is  the 
idea  common  to  these  terms. 

A  combination  is  an  organized  union  of  in- 
dividuals for  mutual  support,  in  urging  their 
demands  or  resisting  the  claims  of  others;  as, 
a  combination  of  workmen  to  procure  higher 
prices. — A  cabal  is  a  secret  association  of  a  few 
individuals  who  seek  by  cunning  practices  to 
obtain  office  and  power. — A  faction  (from  /ac- 
tio, a  thing  wrought  up)  is  a  larger  body  than 
a  cabal,  employed  for  selfish  purposes  in  agi- 
tating the  community  and  working  up  an  ex- 
citement with  a  view  to  change  the  existing, 
order  of  things. 

"Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of 
morals  give  rise  to  combinations,  which  belong- 
particularly  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Restless,  jealous,  ambitious  and  little  minds 
are  ever  forming  cabals.  Factions  belong  es- 
pecially to  free  governments  and  are  raised  by 
busy  and  turbulent  spirits  for  selfish  purposes." 
— Crabb. 

Calamity,  Disaster,    Misfortune, 
Mishap,    Mischance. 

Of  these  words,  calamity  is .  the  strongest. 
It  supposes  a  somewhat  continuous  state  pro- 
duced, not  usually  by  the  direct  agency  of 
man,  but  by  natural  causes,  such  as  fire,  flood, 
tempest,  disease,  &c. — Disaster  (from  dis  and 
Fr.  astrt,  a  star)  denotes  literally  ill-starred,  and 
is  some  unforeseen  and  distressing  event  which 
comes  suddenly  upon  us,  as  if  from  a  hostile 
planet. — Misfortune  is  often  due  to  no  specific 
cause,  it  is  simply  the  bad  fortune  of  an  indi- 
vidual; a  link  in  the  chain  of  events;  an  evil 
independent  of  his  own  conduct  and  not  to  be 
charged  as  a  fault. — Mischance  and  mishap  are 
misfortunes  of  a  trivial  nature  occurring  usually 
to  individuals. 

"  A  calamity  is  either  public  or  private,  but 
more  frequently  the  former ;  a  disaster  is  rather 
particular  than  private;  it  affects  things  rather 
than  persons;  journeys,  expeditions,  and  mili- 
tary movements  are  commonly  attended  with 
Jisasters:  misfortunes  are  usually  personal; 
they  immediately  affect  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual. Mishaps  and  mischances  are  alto- 
gether of  a  domestic  nature." — Crabb. 

To  Calculate,  Compute,  Reckon, 
Count. 
These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which 
we  arrive  at  a  given  result  in  regard  to  quan- 


tity. 


point  of  knowledge ;  as,  to  calculate  an  eclipse, 
— "We  compute  by  combining  given  numbers  in 
order  to  learn  the  grand  result. — "We  reckon 
and  count  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  com- 
putation. 

These  words  are  also  used  in  a  secondary 
and  figurative  sense. — "  Calculate  is  rather  a 
conjectural  deduction  from  what  is,  as  to  what 
may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational  estimate  of 
what  has  been,  from  what  is;  reckoning  is  a 
conclusive  conviction,  a  pleasing  assurance 
that  a  thing  will  happen;  counting  indicates 
an  expectation.  "We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  com- 
pute any  loss  sustained,  or  the  amount  of  any 
mischief  done ;  we  reckon  on  a  promised  pleas- 
ure; we  count  the  hours  and  minutes  until  the 
time  of  enjoyment  arrives." — Crabb. 

To  Call,  Convoke,  Summon. 

Call  is  the  generic  term ;  as,  to  call  a  public 
meeting.— To  convoke  (from  con  and  voco,  to 
call  together)  is  to  require  the  assembling  of 
some  organized  body  of  men  by  an  act  of  au- 
thority ;  as,  the  king  convoked  Parliament. — 
To  summon  (from  sub  and  moneo,  to  place  un- 
der a  monition  or  injunction)  is  to  require  at- 
tendance by  an  act  of  stringent  authority;  as, 
to  summon  a  witness. 

Now  call  wo  our  high  court  of  parliament. 

Shakespeare. 
When  next  the  morning 
Convoke  the  peerage. 


Love,  duty,  safety  summon  us  away; 

'Tis  nature's  voice  and  nature  wo  obey.      Pope. 


Callous.     ^ 
To  Calumniate. 


e  Obdurate. 
See  To  Asperse. 


We  calculate  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  certain  | 


Can  but,   Cannot  but. 

It  is  an  error  of  many  persons  in  this  coun- 
try to  use  the  former  of  these  phrases  where 
the  sense  requires  the  latter. 

If  we  say,  "I  can  but  perish  if  I  go,"  "but" 
means  only ;  and  denotes  that  this  is  all  or  the 
worst,  that  can  happen.  When  the  Apostle 
Peter  said,  "  We  cannot  but  speak  of  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard,"  he  referred  to 
a  moral  constraint  or  necessity  which  rested 
upon  him  and  his  associates ;  and  the  meaning 
was,  "  "We  cannot  (morally)  do  anything  ex- 
cept thus  speak."  This  idea  of  a  moral  ne- 
cessity or  constraint,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  also  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "  I  cannot 
help  it."  Thus  we  say,  "I  cannot  but  hope." 
"I  cannot  but  believe,"  "  I  cannot  but  believe," 
"I  cannot  but  think,"  "I  cannot  but  remark," 
&c,  &c. ;  in  all  which  cases  it  would  be  a  gross 
error  to  use  the  phrase  can  but.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  into  which  some  of  our  writers  fre- 
quently fall,  who  are  otherwise  distinguished 
for  their  accuracy. 

Candid,  Fair,  Open,  Frank,  In- 
genuous. 

A  man  is  fair  when  he  puts  things  on  a  just 
or  equitable  footing;  he  is  candid  when  he 
looks  impartially  on  both  sides  of  a  subject, 


doing  justice  especially  to  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  an  opponent;  he  is  open  and  frank 
when  he  declares  his  sentiments  without  re- 
serve ;  he  is  ingenuous  when  he  does  this  from 
a  noble  regard  for  truth. 

Fair  dealing ;  candid  investigation ;  an  open 
temper ;  a  frank  disposition  ;  an  ingenuous  an- 
swer or  declaration. 

Capacity.     See  Ability. 
Capricious.     See  Arbitrary. 

Captious,  Caviling,  Petulant, 
Fretful. 

One  who  is  captious  (from  capio,  to  lay  hold 
of)  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  slightest  faults ;  one 
who  is  caviling  (from  cavillor,  to  criticise)  does 
it  on  trivial  or  imaginary  grounds ;  one  who  is 
petulant  (L.  peio,  to  attack)  is  apt,  from  irrita- 
bility, to  make  hasty  but  slight  attacks ;  fretful- 
ness  is  complaining  impatience. 

A  captious  disposition ;  a  caviling  review ; 
a  fretful 


Care,  Anxiety,  Solicitude,  Con- 
cern. 

These  words  express  mental  pain  in  different 
degrees. 

Care  (from  curd)  belongs  primarily  to  the  in- 
tellect, and  becomes  painful  from  overburdening 
thought. — Anxiety  (from  ango,  to  press  upon, 
lit.,  to  strangle)  denotes  a  state  of  distressing 
uneasiness  from  the  dread  of  evil. — Solicitude 
(from  sollicito,  to  rouse  or  stir  up)  expresses  the 
same  feeling  in  a  diminished  degree. — Concern 
(from  con  and  cerno,  to  look  after)  is  opposed  to 
indifference,  and  implies  but  little  exercise  of 
anxious  thought. 

Care  respects  equally  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future ;  solicitude  and  anxiety  have 
reference  chiefly  to  the  future.  We  are  careful 
about  the  means ;  solicitous  and  anxious  about 
the  end;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a  good, 
we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Carnage.     See  Massacre. 

Carousal.     See  Feast. 

Cars.     See  Train. 

Cash.     See  Money. 

Castle.     See  Fortress. 

Casual.     See  Accidental. 

Catalogue.     See  List. 

Category,  Predicament. 

Category  and  predicament  are  both  popular^ 
used  to  express  the  idea  of  condition  or  situa- 
tion, but  with  this  difference,  that  predicament 
supposes  it  to  be  a  bad  or  unfoitunate  one. 
Hence  to  say,  "I  am  in  the  same  category  with 
you,"  is  not  of  necessity  to  say,  "I  am  in  the 
same  predicament." 

Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect. 

A  man   is   cautious   (from   caveo,  to  avoid) 

chiefly  as  the  result  of  timidity ;  one  may  be 
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wary  (connected  with  ware  and  ward,  to  guard 
against,)  i.  e.,  watchful  in  a  high  degree  against 
danger,  and  yet  bold  and  active ;  a  man  who 
is  circumspect  (from  circumspicio,  to  look  round,) 
habitually  examines  things  on  every  side  in 
order  to  weigh  and  deliberate. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  at  all  times ;  to 
be  -wary  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger ;  to 
be  circumspect  in  matters  of  peculiar  delicacy 
atx*1  difficulty. 

Caviling.     See  Captious. 

To  Celebrate,  Commemorate. 

Ve  commemorate  (from  commemoro,  to  bring- 
up  to  memory)  events  which  we  desire  to  cher- 
isr  i  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  appropriate 
r'  les ;  as,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
,iour. — We  celebrate  (from  celebro,  to  treat  with 
public  honor,)  by  demonstrations  of  joy  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  expressive  of  respect  or 
affection ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Washington;  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  our  Independence. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a  revolution 
as  surprising  in  its  manner,  as  happy  in  its  conse- 
quences.— Atterbu-ry. 

Earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee, 

Exult  to  celebrate  thy  festival.         Thomson. 

Celebrated.     See  Distinguished. 

To  Censure.     See  To  Accuse. 

Ceremonious.     See  Formal. 

Certain.     See  Bound. 

Cessation,    Stop,    Pause,    Rest, 
Intermission. 

Stop  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a  suspen- 
sion of  progressive  motion ;  cessation  (from  cesso, 
to  cease)  is  a  ceasing  from  action,  either  tem- 
porary or  final;  pause  (from  Gr.  ■navu,  to  cease) 
is  a  temporary  stopping  with  a  view  to  go  on  ; 
rest  (from  Sax.  raest,  to  cease  or  lie  down)  is  a 
stopping  for  the  sake  of  relief  or  repose  ;  inter- 
mission (from  inter  and  initio,  to  send  or  put 
between)  is  a  stopping  at  intervals  to  recom- 
mence. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities ;  a  stop  put  to  evil 
practices ;  a  pause  in  the  midst  of  labor ;  rest 
after  fatigue ;  an  intermission  of  public  exer- 


Chagrin,  Vexation,  Mortification. 

These  words  agree  in  tho  general  sense  of 
pain  produced  by  untoward  circumstances. 

Vexation  (from  vexo,  to  shake  or  agitate)  is  a 
feeling  of  disquietude  or  irritating  uneasiness 
from  numerous  causes,  such  as  losses,  dis- 
appointments, &c. — Mortification  (from  mors, 
death,  and  facio,  to  make)  is  a  stronger  word, 
and  denotes  that  keen  sense  of  pain  which  results 
from  wounded  pride  or  humiliating  occurrences. 
— Chagrin  is  literally  the  cutting  pain  produced 
by  the  friction  of  shagreen  leather ;  in  its  figu- 
rative sense,  it  varies  in  meaning,  denoting  in 
its  lower  degrees  simply  a  state  of  vexation,  and 
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in  its  higher  degrees  the  keenest  sense  of  mor- 
tification. 

Vexation  arises  chiefly  from  our  wishes  and  views 
beingcrossed  ;  'mortification  from  our  self-importance 
being  hurt;  chagrin  from  a  mixture  of  the  two. — 
Ckabb. 

To  Charge.     See  To  Accuse. 
To  Chasten,  Punish,  Chastise. 

Punish  and  chasten  differ  in  the  object  aimed 
at.  The  former  is  designed  to  uphold  law  by 
the  infliction  of  penalty  ;  the  latter  is  intended, 
by  kind  correction  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
faults  and  to  reclaim  the  offender. —  Chastise  in 
its  earlier  meaning,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
had  the  same  sense  as'  chasten.  At  present, 
however,  it  more  commonly  denotes  to  punish 
publicly  with  stripes  and  with  a  view  to  dis- 
grace. 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide !  the  path 
Thou  leadest  me ;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit, 
However  chastening.  Milton. 

The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 
Shaki 


To  Chastise.     See  To  Chasten. 
To  Cherish.     See  To  Nourish. 

Chief,    Chieftain,    Commander, 
Leader. 

These  words  fluctuate  somewhat  in  their 
meaning  according  to  circumstances,  but  agree 
in  the  general  idea  of  rule  and  authority. 

The  term  chief  (from  Fr.  chef,  head)  is  now 
more  usually  applied  to  one  who  has  the  pre- 
eminence or  rule  in  civil  matters  ;  as,  the  chief 
of  the  police,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe. — A 
chieftain  (sometimes  a  chief)  is  one  who  has  the 
preeminence  and  lead  in  military  concerns, 
especially  among  small  clans  or  tribes. — A 
commander  is  one  who  has  the  rule  and  au- 
thority in  warlike  concerns;  a  leader  is  one 
who  takes  the  command  and  gives  directions 
in  particular  enterprises. 
'  A  chief  needs  sagacity  and  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  chieftain  requires  skill  and  dexterity  for 
trying  emergencies ;  a  commander  should  be  dis- 
tinguished for  his  foresight  and  energy ;  a  leader 
needs  a  union  of  sagacity,  penetration,  and  in- 
domitable energy. 

Chieftain.     See  Chief. 
Choice.     See  Option,  also  Volition. 

To  Choose,  Prefer,  Elect. 
To  choose  is  the  generic  term,  and  denotes  to 
take  by  an  act  of  the  will. — To  prefer  (from  pre, 
before,  and  fero,  to  bring  or  place)  is  to  choose 
one  thing  as  compared  with  and  more  desirable 
than  another. — To  elect  (from  e,  out  of,  and  lego, 
to  take)  is  to  choose  or  select  out  of  a  body  or 
mass  which  is  presented  for  the  purpose ;  and 
is  more  specifically  applied  to  a  selection  of  this 
kind  for  some  office,  employment,  use.  &c. 


To  choose  a  profession ;  to  prefer  private  life 
to  a  public  one ;  to  elect  members  of  Congress. 

I  would,  nor  refuse 

0  spirit,  that  doth  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart. 

Milton. 
Henry  his  son  is  chosen  king,  though  young ; 
And  Lewis  of  France,  elected  first,  beguiled. 

Daniel. 


Chronicle.      See  History. 

Circumspect.     See  Cautious. 

Circumstance.     See  Event. 

Circumstantial.     See  Minute. 

Citadel.     See  Fortress. 

To  Cite.     See  To  Quote. 

City.     See  Village. 

Clear.    See  Manifest. 

Clearness,  Perspicuity. 
Clearness  has  reference  to  our  ideas,  and 
springs  from  a  distinct  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. — Perspicuity  has  ref- 
erence to  the  mode  of  expressing  our  ideas,  and 
belongs  essentially  to  style.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  writer  as  having  clear  ideas,  a  clear  ar- 
rangement, and  perspicuous  phraseology.  We 
do  at  times  speak  of  a  person's  having  great 
clearness  of  style ;  but  in  such  cases  we  are 
usually  thinking  of  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  as 
manifested  in  language.  "Whenever  men 
think  clearly  and  are  thoroughly  interested, 
they  express  themselves  with  perspicuity  and 
force." — Kobertson. 

Clever.     See  Smart. 
Cleverness.     See  Ingenuity. 
To  Cloak.      See  To  Palliate. 

Cloister,  Monastery,  Nunnery, 

Convent,  Abbey,  Priory. 
Cloister  (from  clausus,  enclosed)  is  the  generic 
term,  and  denotes  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the 
world. — A  monastery  (from  the  Gr.  fiovoe,  alone) 
is  a  place  for  men  called  monks. — A  nunnery  is 
always  for  women,  called  nuns. — A  convent 
(from  con  and  venio,  to  meet)  is  an  assemblage 
or  community  of  recluses. — An  abbey  and  a 
priory  are  named  from  their  heads,  an  abbot  or 
prior. 

Clumsy.     See  Awkward. 
To  Coalesce.     See  To  Add. 

To  Coerce,  Compel. 
To  compel  (from  cum  and  pello,  to  drive)  de- 
notes to  urge  on  by  force  which  can  not  be  re- 
sisted. The  term  applies  equally  to  physical 
and  moral  force ;  as,  compelled  by  hunger ; 
compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  ;  compelled 
by  parental   affection. —  Coerce   (from   co   and 
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arceo,  to  press  or  drive)  had  at  first  only  the 
negative  sense  of  checking  or  restraining  by 
force ;  as,  to  coerce  subjects  within  the  bounds 
of  law.  It  has  now  gained  a  positive  sense, 
viz.,  that  of  driving  a  person  into  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act  which  is  required  of  him  by 
another  ;  as,  to  coerce  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  contract ;  to  coerce  obedience.  In 
this  sense  (which  is  now  the  prevailing  one), 
coerce  differs  but  little  from  compel,  and  yet 
there  is  a  distinction  between  them.  Coercion 
is  usually  accomplished  by  indirect  means,  as 
by  the  operation  of  law  or  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Threats  and  intimidation  are  very 
often  reported  to.  Physical  force  is  more  rarely 
employed. 

Collusion,  Connivance. 

A  person  who  is  guilty  of  connivance  (con 
and  niveo,  to  wink  at)  intentionally  overlooks, 
and  thus  sanctions  what  he  was  bound  to  pre- 
vent.— A  person  who  is  guilty  of  collusion  (con 
and  ludo,  to  play)  unites  with  others  (playing 
into  their  hands)  for  fraudulent  purposes.  The 
connivance  of  public  men  at  what  is  wrong  is 
often  the  result  of  the  basest  collusion. 

These  miracles  wore  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  there  might  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice 
or  collusion.— Attkbbubt. 

In  many  of  these  the  directors  were  heartily  concur- 
ring; in  most  of  them  they  were  encouraging,  and 
sometimes  commanding;  in  all  they  were  conniving. 
— Burke. 

Combat.     See  Battle,  also  Contest. 
Combination.     See  Cabal. 

To  Comfort,  Console,  Solace. 

These  verbs  all  suppose  some  antecedent 
state  of  suffering  or  sorrow. 

Console  (from  con  and  sohr,  to  ease  or 
soothe)  is  confined  to  the  act  of  giving  relief  to 
the  mind  under  affliction  or  sorrow,  and  points 
to  some  definite  source  of  that  relief;  as,  the 
presence  of  his  friend  consoled  him ;  he  was 
much  consoled  by  this  intelligence,  etc. — Com- 
fort (from  con  and  fortis,  strong  or  invigorating) 
points  to  relief  afforded  by  the  communication 
of  positive  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  diminution 
of  pain ;  as,  "  they  brought  the  young  man 
alive,  and  were  not  a  little  comforted:' — Acts, 
xx. — Solace  is  from  solatium,  which  means, 
according  to  Dumesnil,  consolation  inwardly 
felt  or  applied  to  the  case  of  the  sufferer. 
Hence,  the  verb  to  solace,  denotes  the  using  of 
things  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  under 
sorrow  or  suffering;  as,  to  solace  one's  self 
with  work  or  with  active  employments. 

Comfort,  Consolation. 

Comfort  has  two  meanings,  (1)  strength  and 
relief  received  under  affliction,  (2)  positive  en- 
joyment of  a  quiet,  permanent  nature,  together 
with  the  sources  thereof;  as,  the  comfort  of 
love;  surrounded  with  comforts.  This  latter 
is  the  meaning  now  in  general  use;  but  it  is 
with  the  former  only  that  the  word  consolation 
is  brought  into  comparison.    As  thus  compared, 


consolation  points  to  some  specific  source  of  re- 
lief for  the  afflicted  mind;  as,  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Comfort  supposes  the  relief  to  be 
afforded  by  imparting  positive  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  pain. 

','  Consolation,  or  comfort,  signifies  some  alle- 
viation to  that  pain  to  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  afford  the  proper  and  adequate  rem- 
edy ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  bur- 
den."— Johnson. 

Comical.     See  Droll. 
Commander.     See  Chief. 
To  Commemorate.     See  To  Cele- 
brate. 
Commercial.     See  Mercantile. 
Commiseration.     See  Sympathy. 

To  Commit,  Intrust,  Consign. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  another. 

Commit  is  the  widest  term,  and  expresses 
only  the  general  idea  of  delivering  into  the 
charge  of  another ;  as,  to  commit  a  lawsuit  to 
the  care  of  an  attorney. — To  intrust  rises  high- 
er, and  denotes  the  act  of  committing  in  the 
exercise  of  confidence  or  trust ;  as,  to  intrust  a 
friend  with  the  care  of  a  child. — To  consign 
(from  con  and  signo,  lit.,  to  transfer  under  seal) 
is  a  more  formal  act,  and  regards  the  thing 
transferred,  as  placed  chiefly  or  wholly  out  of 
one's  immediate  control ;  as,  to  consign  a  pupil 
to  the  charge  of  his  instructor  ;  to  consign 
goods  to  an  agent  for  sale. 

These  words  are  also  used  in  a  secondary  or 
figurative  sense  ;  as.  an  author  commits  his 
thoughts  to  writing ;  he  intrusts  a  friend  with 
the  secret  of  having  done  so  ;  and  finally  con- 
signs his  work  to  the  press. 

All  things  committed  to  thy  trust  conceal. 

Deniiam. 

Intrusted  riches  to  relieve  the  poor.— Dryden. 
Must  I  pass 

Again  to  nothing,  when  this  vital  breath, 

Ceasing,  consigns  me  o'er  to  rest  and  death. 

Peiob. 

Common.     See  Mutual. 
Common  Law.     See  Law. 

To  Communicate,  Impart,  Reveal. 

Communicate  (from  L.,  communis,  in  com- 
mon with  others)  is  the  generic  term,  and  de- 
notes the  allowing  of  others  to  partake  or  en- 
joy in  common  with  ourselves. — Impart  (from 
in  and  pars,  part)  is  more  specific  ;■ — it  is  giv- 
ing to  others  a  part  of  what  we  had  held  as  our 
own,  or  making  them  our  partners ;  as,  to  im- 
part our  feelings,  to  impart  of  our  property,  &c. 
Hence  there  is  something  more  intimate  in  im- 
parting intelligence  than  in  communicating  it. 
— To  reveal  (from  revdo,  to  unveil)  is  to  dis- 
close something  hidden  or  concealed;  as,  to 
reveal  a  secret. 


Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with 
others,  is  communicated ;  whatever  can  be 
shared  by  another,  is  imparted ;  whatever  can 
be  laid  open  or  disclosed  to  another,  is  revealed. 

Compact.     See  Covenant. 

To  Compare,  Compare  with, 
Compare   to. 

Things  are  compared  with  each  other  in 
order  to  learn  their  relative  value  or  excellence. 
Thus,  we  compare  Cicero  vjilh  Demosthenes, 
for  the  sake  of  deciding  which  was  the  greater 
orator. — One  thing  is  compared  to  another  in 
order  to  show  the  likeness  or  similarity  which 
exists  between  them.  Thus  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  compare  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
to  a  thunder-bolt,  on  account  of  its  force,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  a  conflagration,  on 
account  of  its  splendor. 

"In  point  of  learning,  he  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  rival  candidate,  though  he  is  far 
superior  to  him  in  natural  abilities."  "  Burke 
compares  the  parks  of  London  to  the  lungs  of 
the  human  body." 

Compassion.     See  Pity. 
Compendium.     See  Abridgment. 

Competent.     See  Qualified. 
Competition.     See  Emulation. 
Complaisant.     See  Obliging. 
Complete.     See  Whole. 
Complex.     See  Intricate. 
Complicated.     See  Intricate. 
Compliment.     See  Adulation. 
To  Comprehend.     See  To  Appre- 
hend. 
Compulsion.     See  Constraint. 

Compunction,  Remorse,  Contrition. 

Remorse  (from  re-mordeo,  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain)  is  anguish  of  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  dread  of  punishment. —  Compunction  (from 
compwngo,  to  pierce  deeply)  is  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience. 
— Neither  of  them  implies  .true  contrition  (from 
con  and  tero,  to  wear  out),  which  denotes  the 
protracted  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to 
one  who  has  been  in  a  state  of  peculiar  sinful- 
ness. 

We  speak  of  the  gnawings  of  remorse;  of 
compunction  at  the  remembrance  of  some  act 
of  trangression ;  of  deep  contrition  in  view  of 
our  past  lives. 

To  Compute.     See  To  Calculate. 

To  Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise, 

Dissemble,  Secrete. 

To  hide  is  the  generic  term,  which  embraces 

all  the  rest. — To  conceal  (from  con  and  celo,  to 

withhold  from   sight)   is   simply  not  to  make 
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known  what  we  wish  to  keep  secret. — To  dis- 
guise (from  dis  and  guise,  covering)  and  dissem- 
ble (from  dis  and  simub,  to  pretend)  is  to  con- 
ceal by  assuming  some  false  appearance. — To 
secrete  (from  secerno,  to  separate)  is  to  hide  in 
some  place  of  secrecy.  A  man  may  conceal 
facts,  disguise  his  '  sentiments,  dissemble  his 
feelings,  or  secrete  stolen  goods. 

But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts. 

Spenser. 

Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections. 

Shakespeare. 
We  have  in  these  words  a  primary  sense  which  re- 
veals a  future  state,  and  a  secondary  sense  which  hides 
and  secretes  it. — "Warburton. 

Concern.     See  Care. 

Concise.     See  Laconic,  also  Terse. 

Conclusion.     See  Inference. 

Conclusive.     See  Final. 

Concussion.     See  Shock. 

Condition.     See  State. 

Conduct.     See  Behaviour. 

To  Confer.     See  To  Give. 

To  Confess,  Acknowledge,  Avow. 

Acknowledge  is  opposed  to  conceal.  We  ac- 
knowledge what  we  feel  must  or  ought  to  be 
made  known.  [See  Acknowledge.] — Avow  is 
opposed  to  withhold.  We  avow  (from  Pr. 
avouer,  to  make  known)  when  we  make  an 
open  and  public  declaration  as  against  obloquy 
or  opposition ;  as,  to  avow  one's  principles,  to 
avow  one's  participation  in  some  act. —  Confess 
is  opposed  to  deny.  We  confess  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word)  what  we  feel  to  have  been 
wrong ;  as,  to  confess  one's  errors  or  faults. 

We  sometimes  use  confess  and  acknowledge, 
when  there  is  no  admission  of  our  being  in  the 
wrong;  as,  "this  I  confess  is  my  opinion;"  "I 
acknowledge  I  have  always  thought  so."  But 
in  these  cases,  we  mean  simply  to  imply,  that 
others  may  perhaps  think  us  in  the  wrong,  and 
hence  we  use  the  words  by  way  of  deference 
to  their  opinions. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  early  Christians 
were  led  to  use  the  Latin  confiteor  and  confessio 
fidei,  to  denote  the  public  declaration  of  their 
faith  in  Christianity ;  and  hence  the  correspond- 
ing use  in  English  of  the  verb  confess  and  the 
noun  confession. 

Conflict.     See  Contest. 
To  Confound.     See  To  Abash. 
To  Confuse.     See  To  Abash. 

To  Confute,  Refute. 

These  words  rest  on  the  old  Latin  verb  futo, 
the  same  as  fundo,  to  pour. 

Refute  is  literally  to  pour  (re)  back;  and 
hence  denotes  to  repel  by  appropriate  and  de- 
cisive evidence ;  as,  to  refute  an  argument, 
charge,  &c. —  Confute  is  literally  to  pour  (cum,) 
together,  as  when  cold  water  is  poured  upon 
hot,  thus  serving  to  allay,  bring  down  or  neu- 
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tralize  completely.  Hence  as  applied  to  argu- 
ments, (and  the  word  is  never  applied,  like  re- 
fute, to  charges,)  it  denotes  to  overwhelm  by 
evidence  which  puts  an  end  to  the  case,  and 
leaves  an  opponent  nothing  to  say;  as,  "the 
atheist  is  confuted  by  the  whole  structure  of 
things  around  him." 

But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty.    Hudibras. 

Instead  of  racking  fancy  to  refute, 

Reform  thy  maimers  and  the  truth  enjoy. 

Young. 

To  Congratulate,  Felicitate. 

To  felicitate  (from  L.  felix,  happy)  is  simply 
to  wish  a  person  joy. — To  congratulate  (from 
con  and  graiulor,  to  rejoice  with)  has  the  addi- 
tional signification  of  uniting  in  the  joy  of  him 
whom  we  congratulate.  Hence  they  are  by  no 
means  synonymous.  One  who  has  lost  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  by  her  marriage  to  a  rival, 
might  perhaps  felicitate  that  rival  on  his  suc- 
cess, but  could  never  be  expected  to  congratu- 
late with  him  on  such  an  event. 

"  Felicitations  are  little  better  than  compli- 
ments ;  congratulations  are  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  sympathy  and  joy." — Trench. 

Connivance.     See  Collusion. 

To  Conquer,  Vanquish,  Subdue, 
Subjugate,  Overcome. 

These  words  agree  in  the  general  idea  ex- 
pressed by  overcome,  viz. :  that  of  bringing 
under  one's  power  by  the  exertion  of  force. 

Conquer  (from  con  and  quero,  to  seek  eagerly, 
con  being  intensive)  is  wider  and  more  general 
than  vanquish,  denoting  usually  a  succession  of 
conflicts. —  Vanquish  (Ft.,  vaincre,  from  L.  vincio. 
to  bind)  is  more  individual,  and  refers  usually 
to  a  single  conflict.  Thus,  Alexander1  conquered 
Asia  in  a  succession  of  battles,  and  vanquished 
Darius  in  one  decisive  engagement. 

Subdue  (perhaps  from  sub  and  duco)  implies 
a  more  gradual  and  continual  pressure,  but  a 
surer  and  more  final  subjection.  We  speak  of 
a  nation  as  subdued  when  its  spirit  is  at  last 
broken,  so  that  no  further  resistance  is  of- 
ere(i. — Subjugate  (from  sub,  under,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke)  is  to  bring  completely  under  the  yoke 
of  bondage.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  never 
finally  subdued  by  the  Komans  until  they  were 
completely  subjugated. 

These  words,  when  used  figuratively  have 
correspondent  meanings. — We  conquer  our  prej- 
udices or  aversions  by  a  succession  of  conflicts; 
but  we  sometimes  vanquish  our  reluctance  to 
duty  by  one  decided  effort:  we  endeavor  to 
subdue  our  evil  propensities  by  watchful  and 
persevering  exertions.  Subjugate  is  more  com- 
monly taken  in  its  primary  meaning :  and  when 
used  figuratively  has  usually  a  bad  sense ;  as, 
his  reason  was  completely  subjugated  to  the 
sway  of  his  passions. 

Consecrated.     See  Addicted. 
Consent.     See  Assent. 


Consequence. 


Effect. 


Consequently.  See  Accordingly. 

To  Consider.  See  To  Ponder. 

Considerate.  See  Thoughtful. 

To  Consign.  See  To  Convict. 

To  Consist,  Consist  of,  Consist  in. 

The  verb  consist  is  employed  chiefly  for  two 
purposes,  which  are  marked  and  distinguished 
by  the  prepositions  used. 

When  we  wish  to  indicate  the  parts  which 
unite  to  compose  a  thing,  we  use  of;  as  when 
we  say,  "  Macaulay's  Miscellanies  consist  chiefly 
of  articles  which  were  first  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Eeview." — When  we  wish  to  indi- 
cate the  true  nature,  object,  or  result  of  a  thing, 
we  use  in;  as,  "  Our  safety  consists  in  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty."  "  There  are  some  artists 
whose  skill  consists  in  a  certain  manner  which 
they  have  affected."  "  A  great  beauty  of  let- 
ters does  often  consist  in  little  passages  of  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  references  to  particular 
masters. ' ' — Walsh. 

The  use 
Of  such  set  entertainments  more  consists 
In  custom,  than  in  course.  Ford. 

Consolation.     See  Comfort. 

To  Console.     See  To  Comfort. 

Conspicuous.     See  Distinguished. 

Constancy.     See  Firmness. 

Constant,  Continual,  Perpetual. 

These  words  are  sometimes  used  in  an  abso- 
lute and  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense. 

Constant  (from  L.  constans,  standing  to)  de- 
notes in  its  absolute  sense  unchangeably  fixed ; 
as,  a  co>istanl  mind  or  purpose.  In  its  qualified 
sense,  it  marks  something  as  a  "standing"  fact 
or  occurrence;  as,  liable  to  constant  interrup- 
tions, constantly  called  for. —  Continual  in  its 
absolute  sense  coincides  with  continuous,  which 
see.  In  its  qualified  sense,  it  describes  a  thing 
as  occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  succession; 
as,  a  round  of  continual  calls ;  continually  chang- 
ing.— Perpetual  (from  perpetuus,  unceasing)  de- 
notes in  its  absolute  sense,  what  literally  never 
ceases  or  comes  to  an  end ;  as,  perpetual  motion. 
In  its  qualified  sense,  it  is  used  hyperbolically, 
and  denotes  that  which  rarely  ceases ;  as,  per- 
petual disturbance;  perpetual  noise;  perpetual 
intermeddling. 

Consternation.     See  Alarm. 

Constraint,  Compulsion. 

Constraint  (from  con  and  stringo,  to  bind) 
implies  strong  binding  force  ;  as,  the  constraint 
of  necessity;  the  constraint  of  fear. —  Compid- 
sion  (from  com  and  pello,  to  drive)  implies  the  | 
exertion  of  some  urgent  impelling  force ;  as,  | 
driven  by  compulsion.  The  former  prevents  us 
from  acting  agreeably  to  our  wishes ;  the  latter 
forces  us  to  act  contrary  to  our  will.   A  soldier 
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in  the  ranks  moves  with  much  constraint;  and 
is  often  subject  to  much  compulsion  to  make 
him  move  as  desired.  Compulsion  is  always 
produced  by  some  active  agent ;  a  constraint 
may  be  laid  upon  us  by  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety, or  by  other  outward  circumstances. — 
Cbabb. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.  If  I  obey  them 
I  do  it  freely.  Milton. 

Consumption.     See  Decline. 
Contagion.     See  Infection. 

Contagious,  Infectious. 

These  words  have  been  used  in  very  diverse 
senses;  but,  in  general,  a  contagious  disease 
has  been  considered  as  one  which  is  caught 
from  another  by  contact,  by  the  breath,  by 
bodily  effluvia,  &c. ;  while  an  infectious  disease 
supposes  some  entirely  different  cause  acting 
by  a  hidden  influence,  like  the  miasma  of 
prison-ships,  of  marshes,  &c,  infecting  the  sys- 
tem with  disease. 

This  distinction,  though  not  universally  ad- 
mitted by  medical  men,  as  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  certainly  applies  to  them  in  their 
figurative  use.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  evil  associates;  the  contagion 
of  bad  example,  the  contagion  of  fear,  &c.,  when 
we  refer  to  transmission  by  proximity  or  con- 
tact. On  the  other  hand  we  speak  of  infection 
by  bad  principles,  &c,  when  we  consider  any- 
thing as  diffused  abroad  by  some  hidden  influ- 
ence. 

To  Contemn,  Despise,  Scorn,  Dis- 
dain. 


Contzmn  is  the  generic  term;  to 
(literally,  to  look  down  upon)  is  to  regard  or 
treat  as  mean,  unbecoming,  or  worthless ;  to 
scorn  is  stronger,  expressing  a  quick,  indignant 
contempt:  disdain  (from  dedignor,  to  regard 
as  unworthy)  is  still  stronger,  denoting  either 
a  generous  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  or  un- 
warrantable pride  and  haughtiness. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  forever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shakespeare. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton. 
Tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Addison. 

To  Contemplate,  Meditate,   In- 
tend. 

"We  meditate  (from  meditor,  to  muse  on)  a 
design  when  we  are  looking  out  or  waiting  for 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment ;  we  contem- 
plate it  (from  contemplor,  to  regard  attentively) 
when  the  means  are  at  hand,  and  our  decision 
is  nearly  or  quite  made ;  to  intend  (from  intendo, 
to  strain  toward)  is  stronger— we  have  decided 
to  act  when  an  opportunity  may  offer. 

A  general  meditates  an  attack  upon  the 


enemy ;  he  contemplates  undertaking  it  at  the 
earliest  convenient  season ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time conceals  his  intention  with  the  utmost 
care. 

Contemptible,  Despicable,  Pitiful, 
Paltey. 

Despicable  is  stronger  than  contemptible,  as 
despise  is  stronger  than  contemn.  It  implies 
keen  disapprobation  with  a  mixture  of  anger. 
A  man  is  despicable  chiefly  for  low  actions 
which  mark  his  life,  such  as  servility,  baseness 
or  mean  adulation.  A  man  is  contemptible  for 
mean  qualities  which  distinguish  his  character, 
especially  those  which  show  him  to  be  weak, 
foolish  or  worthless.  Treachery  is  despicable, 
egotism  is  contemptible. — Pitiful  and  paltry 
(connected  perhaps  with  palter)  are  applied  to 
cases  which  are  beneath  anger,  and  are  simply 
contemptible  in  a  high  degree.  Anything  that 
shows  meanness  or  timidity  is  pitiful;  anything 
that  is  low,  shuffling  or  marked  by  equivoca- 
tion, is  paltry.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  pitifuiex- 
cuse,  a  pitiful  pretense,  pitiful  weakness ;  and 
of  a  paltry  subterfuge,  a  paltry  evasion,  a  pal- 
try equivocation.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  words  is  not,  however,  a  marked  one,  and 
they  are  frequently  interchanged. 


Contemptible. 


Contemptuous. 


Contemptuous,  Contemptible. 

These  words,  from  their  similarity  of  sound, 
are  sometimes  erroneously  interchanged,  as 
when  a  person  speaks  of  having  "  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion"  of  another. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
the  object  of  contempt;  as,  contemptible  con- 
duct, a  contemptible  fellow.  Contemptuous  is 
applied  to  that  which  indicates  contempt ;  as, 
a  contemptuous  look,  a  contemptuous  remark, 
contemptuous  treatment.  Hence,  we  may  speak 
of  a  thing,  (an  observation  for  example,)  as  con- 
temptuous or  as  contemptible ;  meaning  in  the 
former  case,  that  it  expresses  contempt,  and  in 
the  latter  case  that  it  deserves  contempt. 

Rome,  the  proudest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  en- 
tertained the  most  content  plaints  opinion  of  the  Jews. 
Atterbury. 

To  Content.     See  To  Satiate. 

Contention,  Strife. 

A  struggle  between  two  parties,  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  two  words. 

Strife  is  a  struggle  for  mastery ;  contention  is 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  some  desired 
object,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some  favorite 
end.  Neither  of  the  words  is  necessarily  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  since  there  may  be  a  generous 
strife  or  contention  between  two  friends,  as  to 
which  shall  incur  danger  or  submit  to  sacri- 
fices. Ordinarily,  however,  these  words  de- 
note a  strugglo  arising  from  bad  passions.  In 
that  case,  strife  usually  springs  from  a  quarrel- 
|  some  temper ;  and  contention  from  a  selfish  spirit 
I  which  seeks  its  own  aggrandizement,  or  be- 


cause it  is  fearful  lest  others  should  obtain  too 
much. 

By  these  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
How  hast  thou  disturbed  heaven's  blessed  peace. 
Milion. 
Contention  bold,  with  iron  lungs, 
And  slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues.   Moore. 

Contest,  Conflict,  Combat,  En- 
counter. 

Contest  is  the  broadest  term,  and  had  origin- 
ally no  reference  to  actual  fighting.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  legal  term  from  L.  contes- 
tor,  to  call  witnesses;  and  hence  came  to 
denote  first  a  struggle  in  argument,  and  then  a 
struggle  for  some  common  object  between  op- 
posing parties,  usually  one  of  considerable 
duration,  and  implying  successive  stages  or 
acts.  Conflict  is  from  the  L.  confligo,  to  come 
to  blows ;  and  denotes  literally  a  close  per- 
sonal engagement,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied 
to  actual  fighting.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote 
strenuous  or  direct  opposition;  as,  a  mental 
conflict,  conflicting  interests  or  passions,  a  con- 
flict of  laws. — An  encounter  (L.  contra)  is  a 
direct  meeting  face  to  face.  Usually  it  is  a 
hostile  meeting,  and  is  then  very  nearly  coin- 
cident with  conflict;  as,  an  encounter  of  oppos- 
ing hosts.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  looser 
sense;  as,  "this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 
Shakes. —  Combat  (from  Fr.  combattre,  to  beat 
mutually)  is  commonly  applied  to  actual  fight- 
ing ;  but  may  be  used  figuratively  in  reference 
to  a  strife  of  words  or  a  struggle  of 


Contiguous.     See  Adjoining. 

Contingent.     See  Accidental. 

Continual.     See  Constant,  also 

Continuous. 

To  Continue.     See  To  Persevere. 

Continuous,  Continual. 

Both  these  words  are  from  con  and  tineo,  to 
hold  together. 

Continuous  is  the  stronger,  and  denotes  that 
the  continuity  or  union  of  parts  is  absolute  and 
uninterrupted ;  as,  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice ;  a 
continuous  flow  of  argument.  So  Daniel  Web- 
ster speaks  of  "a  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England." — Con- 
tinual, in  most  cases,  marks  a  close  and  un- 
broken succession  of  things,  rather  than  ab- 
solute continuity.  Thus  we  speak  of  continual 
showers,  implying  a  repetition  with  occasional 
interruptions ;  we  speak  of  a  person  as  liable 
to  continual  calls,  or  as  subject  to  continual  ap- 
plications for  aid,  &c.  To  say  "it  rained  con- 
tinually during  the  day,"  would  not  of  neces- 
sity imply,  that  there  was  no  intermission  what- 
ever: to  express  that  we  should  be  apt  to  use 
continuously.  It  is  common  to  say,  "  there  are 
continual  rains  in  the  tropics  at  certain  sea- 
sons." If  continuous  were  used,  it  would  im- 
ply that  there  was  absolutely  no  cessation  at 
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all  during-  the  whole  period,  which  is  rarely  if 
ever  the  case. 


Contract. 


Covenant. 


Contrition,   Repentance. 

Contrition  (literally  bruising)  is  a  continuous 
state .  of  grief  and  self-condemnation ;  repent- 
ance is  an  act  in  which,  with  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  we  renounce  them.  Contrition  has  all 
the  pain  of  repentance,  without  the  relief  it 
affords. 

The  contrition  of  Judas  ended  in  remorse  and  sui- 
cide; that  of  Peter  led  to  true  repentance,  and  a 
renewed  consecration  to  his  Master's  service. 

My  future  days  shall  be  one  whole  contrition. 

Dkydeh. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

Is  not  of  heaven  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleased ; 

By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  's  appeased. 

SlIAKESrEAKE. 

Contrivance.  See  Device. 
Control.  See  Direction. 
Convent.     See  Cloister. 

Conversation,  Talk. 

There  is  a  looser  sense  of  these  words,  in 
which  they  are  synonymous ;  there  is  a  stricter 
sense  in  which  they  differ. 

Talk  is  usually  broken,  familiar  and  versa- 
tile.— Conversation  is  more  continuous  and  sus- 
tained, and  turns  ordinarily  upon  topics  of 
higher  interest.  Children  talk  to  their  parents 
or  to  their  companions ;  men  converse  together 
in  mixed  assemblies.  Dr.  Johnson  once  re- 
marked, of  an  evening  spent  in  society,  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  no  con- 
versation. "Talkers,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "are 
commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal ;  for  he 
that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not." 

Convert,  Proselyte,  Pervert. 

A  convert  is  one  who  turns  from  what  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  decided  error  of  faith  or 
practice.  Such  a  change  may  relate  to  religion, 
politics,  or  other  subjects.  Properly  considered, 
it  is  not  confined  to  speculation  alone,  but  af- 
fects the  whole  current  of  one's  feelings,  and 
the  tenor  of  his  actions.  As  such  a  change 
carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  the 
term  convert  is  usually  taken  in  a  good  sense. 
— Proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous  use 
and  application.  It  was  first  applied  to  an  ad- 
herent of  one  religious  system  who  had  trans- 
ferred himself  externally  to  some  other  religious 
system ;  and  is  also  applied  to  one  who  makes 
a  similar  transfer  in  respect  to  systems  of  phil- 
osophy or  speculation.  The  term  has  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  heart. — Pervert 
is  a  term  of  recent  origin,  designed  to  express 
the  contrary  of  convert,  and  to  stigmatize  a  per- 
son as  drawn  off  or  perverted  from  the  true 
faith.  It  has  been  more  particularly  applied 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those 
who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


To  Convince,  Persuade. 

To  convince  is  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 
to  persuade,  of  the  will  or  feelings.  The  one  is 
effected  by  argument,  the  other  by  motives. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  persuade  may 
seem  to  be  used  in  reference  only  to  the  assent 
of  the  understanding;  as  when  wo  say,  "I  am 
persuaded  it  is  so;"  "I  can  not  persuade  my- 
self of  the  fact."  But  in  such  instances,  there 
is  usually  or  always  a  degree  of  awakened  feel- 
ing, which  has  had  its  share  in  producing  the 
assent  of  the  understanding. 

"  Conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evi- 
dence, and  is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature ; 
persuasion,  depending  on  our  feelings,  is  ex- 
posed to  various  changes,  and  may  vary  both 
in  the  degree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction 
answers  in  our  minds  to  positive  certainty; 
persuasion  answers  to  probability." — Ckabb. 

To  Convoke.     See  To  Call. 

Copious.     See  Ample. 

Cordial.     See  Hearty. 

Corporal.     See  Corporeal. 

Corporeal,  Bodily,  Corporal. 

Bodily  is  opposed  to  mental;  as,  bodily  affec- 
tions.— Corporeal  refers  to  the  interior  animal 
structure;  as,  corporeal  substance  or  frame. — 
Corporal,  as  now  used,  refers  more  to  the  ex- 
terior; as,  corporal  punishment.  To  speak  of 
corporeal  punishment  is  now  a  gross  error. 

Bodily  austerities;  the  corporeal  sense;  cor- 
poral inflictions. 

Corpulent.     See  Stout. 

Correct.     See  Accurate. 

To  Correct.      See  To  Amend. 

To  Correspond,  Correspond  with 
Correspond  to. 
The  verb,  to  correspond  is  used  in  two  very 
diverse  senses.  In  the  one  case  it  denotes  the 
carrying  on  of  intercourse  by  means  of  letters, 
and  it  is  then  always  to  be  followed  by  with; 
as,  to  correspond  with  a  friend.  In  the  other 
case  it  denotes,  that  things  stand  off  against 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mutually 
correspondent,  and  the  word  is  then  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  to;  as,  "this  corresponds  to  what  I 
predicted." 

To  Count.     See  To  Calculate. 

Corruption.     See  Depravity. 

Courage.     Sec  Heroism. 

Courageous.     See  Gallant. 

Courtesy.     See  Politeness. 

Covenant.     See  Contract. 

Covert.     See  Hid. 
Covetous.     See  Avaricious. 


Courage,  Bravery,  Fortitude,  In- 
trepidity, Gallantry,  Valor. 

Courage  (Low  Latin,  coragium,  from  cor,  the 
leart)  is  that  firmness  of  spirit  and  swell  of 
soul  which  meets  danger  without  fear. — Brav- 
ery (Low  Latin,  oravium,  from  Gr.  Ppafiuov, 
the  reward  of  victory)  is  daring  and  impetuous 
courage,  like  that  of  one  who  has  the  reward 
continually  in  view,  and  displays  his  courage 
in  daring  acts. — Fortitude  (from  fortis,  strong) 
has  often  been  styled  passive  courage,  and  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  encountering  danger  and 
enduring  pain  with  a  steadfast  and  flnbroken 
spirit. —  Valor  (from  valeo,  to  have  force)  is 
courage  exhibited  in  war,  and  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  single  combats ;  it  is  never  used  figura- 
tively. —  Intrepidity  (from  intrepidus,  without 
trembling)  is  firm,  unshaken  courage. — Gal- 
lantry (perhaps  from  the  Celtic  gal,  gay  and 
animated)  is  adventurous  courage,  which  courts 
danger  with  a  high  and  cheerful  spirit.  Aman 
may  show  courage,  fortitude,  or  intrepidity  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  war. 
Valor,  bravery,  and  gallantry  are  displayed  in 
the  contest  of  arms.  Valor  belongs  only  to 
battle ;  bravery  may  be  shown  in  single  com- 
bat ;  gallantry  may  be  manifested  either  in  at- 
tack or  defense;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the 
defense  is  usually  turned  into  an  attack. 

Covenant,  Contract,  Compact, 
Stipulation. 

These  words  all  denote  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  parties. 

Covenant  (from  convenio,  to  come  together) 
is  now  chiefly  used  in  a  religious  sense;  as, 
the  covenant  of  works  or  of  grace,  a  church 
covenant ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. — 
Contract  (from  contraho,  to  bring  together)  is 
the  word  most  used  in  the  business,  of  life. 
Crabb  and  Taylor  are  wrong  in  saying,  that  a 
contract  must  always  be  in  writing.  There 
are  parol  and  implied  contracts  as  well  as 
written  ones,  and  these  are  equally  enforced 
by  law.  ■  In  legal  usage,  the  word  covenant  has 
an  important  place  as  connected  with  con- 
tracts.— A  compact  (from  cum  and  pango,  to 
bind  firmly  together)  is  only  a  stronger  and 
more  solemn  contract.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  political  alliances.  Thus,  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the 
States;  and  no  individual  State  can  without 
consent  of  Congress  enter  into  a  compact  with 
any  other  State  or  foreign  power.—  A  stipula- 
tion (from  slipulatio)  is  one  of  the  articles  or 
provisions  of  a  contract.  It  is  said  by  Vos- 
sius  to  be  from  stipula,  a  straw,  because  par- 
ties who  bought  land  among  the  Latins,  at  an 
early  period,  held  a  straw  in  their  hands  which 
represented  the  whole  land. 

Coward,  Craven,  Poltroon, 
Dastard. 

Coioard  is  from  Fr.  couard,  supposed  to  be 
from  Low  Latin  codardus,  referring  to  the  tail, 
and  denoting  to  slink  back  like  terrified  beasts 
with   the  tail  between   the  legs. — A   craven 
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DEB 


(from  crave)  is  literally  one  -who  begs  off,  or 
shrinks  at  the  approach  of  danger. — A  poltroon 
(supposed  by  Richardson  to  be  from  pollice  trun- 
cus,  one  deprived  of  his  thumb  to  avoid  mili- 
tary duty,  an  offense  so  common  as  to  occasion 
severe  laws  against  it)  is  a  mean-spirited  cow- 
ard.— Dastard  (from  Sax.  adastrigan,  to  dismay 
utterly)  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  terms 
of  reproach  in  our  language. 

A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it ! 
Shakespeare. 
Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  1 
— He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else ! 

Shakespeake. 
For  who  but  a  poltroon  possessed  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear? 

Dkyden. 
Dastard  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent ; 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  last  in  fight  I 
Dkyden. 

Covetous.  See  Avaricious. 

Coy.  See  Shy. 

Crafty.  See  Cunning. 

Craven.  See  Coward. 

Chime,  Sin,  Vice. 

Sin  is  the  generic  term  embracing  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind. —  Crime  (L.  crimen,  from 
G-r.  Kpiva,  to  condemn)  is  strictly  a  violation 
of  law  either  human  or  divine,  but  in  present 
usage  the  term  is  more  often  applied  to  actions 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state. —  Vice  (L. 
vitium,  a  spot  or  blemish)  is  more  distinctively 
that  which  springs  from  the  inordinate  indul- 
gence of  the  natural  appetites,  which  are  in  them- 
selves innocent.  Thus,  intemperance,  unchas- 
tity,  duplicity,  &c,  are  vices;  while  murder, 
forgery,  &c,  which  spring  from  the  indulgence 
of  selfish  passions,  are  crimes. 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

Shakespeare. 
Undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime 
Of  tasting.  Milton. 

Ungoverned  appetite  a  brutish  vice.      Milton. 
No  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

Shakespeake. 

Cross.     See  Freteul. 
Crowd.     See  Throng. 

Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  Wily, 
Crafty. 

These  epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  apti- 
tude for  attaining  some  end  by  peculiar  and 
secret  means. 

Cimning  is  usually  low  ;  as,  a  cunning  trick. 
— Artful  is  more  ingenious  and  inventive ;  as, 
an  artful  device. — Sly  implies  a  turn  for  what 
is  double  or  concealed;  as,  sly  humor,  a  sly 
evasion. — Crafty  denotes  a  talent  for  dextrous- 
ly  deceiving;  as,  a  crafty  manager. —  Wily  de- 
scribes a  talent  for  the  use  of  stratagems  ;  as, 
a  wily  politician. 

"  A  cunning  man  often  shows  his  dexterity 
in   simply  concealing.     An  artful  man   goes 


further  and  exerts  his  ingenuity  in  misleading. 
A  crafty  man  mingles  cunning  with  art,  and  so 
shapes  his  actions  as  to  lull  suspicions.  The 
young  may  be  cunning,  but  the  experienced 
only  can  be  crafty.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind 
of  cunning ;  the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cun- 
ning or  craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack 
and  defense." — Crabb. 

Curious.     See  Inquisitive. 

Current.     See  Stream. 

Curse.     See  Malediction. 

Custom.     See  Habit,  also  Usage. 


D. 


Daily,  Diurnal. 

Daily  is  Saxon,  and  diurnal  (from  diurnus) 
is  Latin.  The  former  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  as,  daily  wants, 
daily  cares,  daily  employments.  The  latter  is 
appropriated  chiefly  by  astronomers,  but  is 
sometimes  used  by  poets  as  a  word  of  greater 
dignity.  It  is  applied  especially  to  what  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day  ;  as,  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways. 

Milton. 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
"Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.       Milton. 

Dainty,  Delicacy. 

These  words  are  here  compared  as  denoting 
articles  of  food. 

The  term  delicacy  (from  delicate)  is  applied 
to  a  nice  article  of  any  kind,  and  hence  to 
articles  of  food  which  are  particularly  attract- 
ive. Dainty  is  stronger,  and  denotes  some 
exquisite  article  of  cookery. 

A  hotel  may  be  provided  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  season,  and  its  table  richly  covered 
with  dainties. 

These  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flowers, 
Walks  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton. 

A  table  furnished  plenteously  with  bread, 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 

Cowpek. 


Damage. 


Mischief. 


Danger,  Peril,  Hazard,  Risk, 
Jeopardy. 

Danger  is  the  generic  term  and  implies  some 
contingent  evil  in  prospect. — Peril  is  instant 
or  impending  danger ;  as,  in  peril  of  one's 
life. — Hazard  (lit.,  a  die  or  throw)  arises  from 
something  fortuitous  or  beyond  our  control; 
as,  the  hazard  of  the  seas. — Bisk  (lit,  dar- 
ing) is  doubtful  or  uncertain  danger,  often  in- 
curred voluntarily ;  as,  to  risk  an  engagement. 


— Jeopardy  (lit.,  Er.  jeu  perdu,  a  lost  game)  is 
extreme  danger. 

Danger  of  a  contagious  disease ;  the  perils 
of  shipwreck ;  the  hazards  of  speculation ;  the 
risk  of  daring  enterprises;  a  life  brought  into 
Jeopardy. 

Darkness,  Dimness,  Obscurity, 
Gloom. 

Darkness  arises  from  a  total,  and  dimness 
from  a  partial  want  of  light.  A  thing  is  ob- 
scure when  so  overclouded  or  covered  as  not  to 
be  easily  perceived.  As  the  shade  or  obscurity 
increases,  it  deepens  into  gloom.  What  is  dark 
is  hidden  from  view ;  what  is  obscure  is  difficult 
to  perceive  or  penetrate;  the  eye  becomes 
dim  with  age ;  an  impending  storm  fills  the  at- 
mosphere with  gloom. 

When  taken  figuratively,  these  words  have  a 
like  use;  as,  the  darkness  of  ignorance — dim- 
ness of  discernment — obscurity  of  reasoning — 
gloom  of  superstition. 

•  Dastard.     See  Coward. 

To  Daunt.     See  To  Dismay. 

Dead.     See  Lieeless. 

Death,  Decease,  Demise,  Depart- 
ure, Release. 

Death  applies  to  the  termination  of  every 
form  of  existence  both  animal  and  vegetable  ; 
the  other  words  only  to  the  human  race. 
Decease  (decessus)  is  the  term  used  in  law  for 
the  removal  of  a  human  being  out  of  life  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Demise  was  for- 
merly confined  to  the  decease  of  princes,  but 
is  now  sometimes  used  of  distinguished  men 
in  general;  as,  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt. — De- 
parture and  release  are  peculiarly  terms  of 
Christian  affection  and  hope. 

A  violent  deaths  not  usually  called  a  decease. 
Departure  implies  a  friendly  taking  leave  of  life. 
Release  implies  a  deliverance  from  a  life  of  suf- 
fering or  sorrow. 


To  Debase. 


To  Abase. 


To  Debate. 


See  To  Argue,  also  To 
Discuss. 


Debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility. 

An  infirmity  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to 
particular  members,  and  is  often  temporary; 
as,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Debility  is  more  general, 
and  prevents,  while  it  lasts,  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  nature.  Imbecility  attaches  to  the  whole 
frame  and  renders  it  more  or  less  powerless. 
Debility  may  be  constitutional  or  may  be  the 
result  of  superinduced  causes ;  imbecility  is  al- 
ways constitutional;  infirmity  is  accidental, 
and  results  from  sickness  or  a  decay  of  the 
frame. 

These  words,  in  their  figurative  uses,  have 
the  same  distinctions;  we  speak  of  infirmity 
of  will,  debility  of  intellect,  and  an  imbecility 
which  affects  the  whole  man. 
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Decay.     See  Decline. 

Decease.     See  Death. 

Deceit.     See  Deception. 

Deceiver,  Impostor. 

A  deceiver  operates  by  stealth  and  in  private 
upon  individuals;  an  impostor  practices  his 
arts  on  the  community  at  large.  The  one  suc- 
ceeds by  artful  falsehoods,  the  other  by  bold 
assumption. 

The  faithless  friend  and  the  fickle  lover  are 
deceivers ;  the  false  prophet  and  the  pretended 
prince  are  impostors. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever : 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore ; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Shakespeare. 
Bat  now  when  time  has  made  the  imposture  plain, 
What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again? 
Dryden. 

Deception,  Deceit,  Fraud,  Impo- 
sition. 

Deception  usually  refers  to  the  act,  and  deceit 
to  the  habit  of  the  mind ;  hence  we  speak  of  a 
person  as  skilled  in  deception  and  addicted  to 
deceit.  The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether 
from  design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  but 
a  deception  does  not  always  imply  aim  and  in- 
tention, since  it  may  be  undesigned  or  acci- 
dental. 

An  imposition  is  an  act  of  deception  practiced 
upon  some  one  to  his  annoyance  or  injury ;  a 
fraud  implies  the  use  of  stratagem,  with  a 
view  to  some  unlawful  gain  or  advantage. 

Decision.     See  Determination. 

Decided,  Decisive. 

"We  call  a  thing  decisive  when  it  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  deciding;  as,  a  decisive 
battle ;  we  speak  of  it  as  decided  when  it  is  so 
fully  settled  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  as, 
a  decided  preference,  a  decided  aversion.  Hence, 
a  decided  victory  is  one  about  which  there  is 
no  question ;  a  decisive  victory  is  one  which 
ends  the  contest. — Decisive  is  applied  only  to 
things;  as,  a  decisive  sentence,  a  decisive  de- 
cree, a  decisive  judgment.  Decided  is  applied 
equally  to  persons  and  things.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  man  as  decided  in  his  whole  course  of  con- 
duct ;  and  as  having  a  decided  disgust,  or  a  de- 
cided reluctance  to  certain  measures. 

"  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  their  most  decided  conduct." — Burke. 
"The  sentences  of  superior  judges  are  final, 
decisive  and  irrevocable." — Blackstone. 

Decision,  Determination,  Resolu- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  words  has  two  meanings,  one 
implying  the  act  of  deciding,  determining  or 
resolving ;  and  the  other  a  habit  of  mind  as  to 
so  doing.  It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  the  words 
are  here  compared. 
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Decision  (from  de  and  cido)  is  a  cutting  short. 
It  implies  that  several  courses  of  action  have 
been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  that  the 
choice  is  now  finally  made.  It  supposes,  there- 
fore, a  union  of  promptitude  and  energy. — De- 
termination (bringing  to  terminus  or  end)  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  decision.  It  is  the 
settling  of  a  thing  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  ad- 
here.— Resolution  is  the  necessary. result  in  a 
mind  which  is  characterized  by  firmness.  It  is 
a  spirit  which  scatters  (resolves)  all  doubt,  and 
is  ready  to  face  danger  or  suffering  in  carrying 
out  one's  determinations.  Martin  Luther  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  prompt  decision, 
his  steadfast  determination,  and  his  inflexible 
resolution. 


Decisive. 


Decided. 


Decline,  Decay,  Consumption. 

Decline  (from  de  and  clino,  to  turn  away  or 
lean  aside)  marks  the  first  stage  in  a  down- 
ward progress ;  decay  (from  de  and  cado,  to  fall) 
indicates  the  second  stage,  and  denotes  a  ten- 
dency to  ultimate  destruction;  consumption 
(from  consume,  or  waste  away)  marks  a 
steady  decay  from  an  internal  exhaustion  of 
strength. 

The  health  may  experience  a  decline  from  va- 
rious causes  at  any  period  of  life  ;  it  is  natu- 
rally subject  to  decay  with  the  advance  of  old 
age ;  consumption  may  take  place  at  almost 
any  period  of  life,  from  disease  which  wears 
out  the  constitution. — By  a  gradual  decline 
states  and  communities  lose  their  strength 
and  vigor;  by  progressive  decay  they  are 
stripped  of  their  honor,  stability  and  great- 
ness ;  by  a  consumption  of  their  resources  and 
vital  energy  they  are  led  rapidly  on  to  a  com- 
pletion of  their  existence. 


To  Decorate. 


To  Adorn. 


Decorum,  Dignity. 

Decorum  in  accordance  with  its  etymology, 
(L.,  decorus)  is  that  which  is  becoming  in  out- 
ward act  or  appearance ;  as,  the  decorum  of 
a  public  assembly. — Dignity  (from  dignitas, 
greatness)  springs  from  an  inward  elevation 
of  soul  producing  a  correspondent  effect  on 
the  manners;  as,  dignity  of  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Ho  kept  with  princes  due  decoriim, 

Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em.  Swift. 

Name  to  me  yon  Achaian  chief  for  bulk 
Conspicuous,  and  for  port.    Taller  indeed 
I  may  perceive  than  he,  but  with  these  eyes 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity  and  graco. 

Cowper's  Iliad. 

To  Decrease,  Diminish. 

Things  usually  decrease  (from  de  and  cresco, 
to  grow)  or  fall  off  by  degrees,  and  from  within, 
or  through  some  cause  which  is  imperceptible ; 
as,  the  flood  decreases;  the  cold  decreases; 
their  affection  has  decreased.  Things  commonly 
diminish  (from  diminuo,  to  become  smaller)  or 
are  diminished  by  an  action  from  without,  or 


one  which  is  apparent ;  as,  the  army  was  di- 
minished by  disease  ;  his  property  is  diminish- 
ing through  extravagance ;  their  affection  has 
diminished  since  their  separation.  The  turn  of 
thought,  however,  is  often  such  that  these 
words  may  be  interchanged. 

Never  such  joy  was  since  the  world  began, 
As  in  the  ark,  when  Noah  and  his  behold 
The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told 
The  flood  decreased. 

Drayton.    Noah's  Flood. 
Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye  ; 
Before  the  Boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

Decree.     See  Law. 

To  Decry,    Depreciate,   Detract, 
Disparage. 

Decry  and  depreciate  refer  to  the  estimation 
in  which  a  thing  is  held,  the  former  seeking  to 
cry  it  down,  and  the  latter  to  run  it  down  in 
the  opinion  of  others. — Detract  (from  de  and 
traho,  to  draw  away)  and  disparage  (from  Low 
Latin,  disparago,  to  put  below  one's  true  level) 
refer  to  merit  or  value,  which  the  former  assails 
with  caviling,  &c,  while  the  latter  wilfully  un- 
derrates and  seeks  to  degrade  it.  Men  decry 
their  rivals  and  depreciate  their  measures.  The 
envious  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  good  action, 
and  disparage  the  motives  of  him  who  per- 
forms  it. 

Dedicated.    See  Addicted. 

Deduction.     See  Induction. 

To  Defame.     See  To  Asperse. 

To  Defeat.     See  To  Baffle. 

Defect,  Fault. 

Defect  (from  de  and  factum,  left  undone)  is 
negative,  denoting  the  absence  of  that  which 
is  necessary  to  a  thing's  completeness  or  per- 
fection; fault  (from  fallo,  to  deceive,  or  fall 
short  in  duty)  is  positive,  denoting  something 
improper  or  wrong.  The  faults  of  a  friend  are 
too  often  palliated  or  explained  away  into  mere 
defects. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. — Pope. 
He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

Dbyden. 

To  Defend,  Protect. 

To  defend  (from  de  and  fendo),  is  literally  to 
ward  off;  to  protect  (from  pro  and  tego)  is  to 
cover  over  so  as  to  secure  against  approaching 
danger.  "We  defend  those  who  are  attacked ; 
we  protect  those  who  are  liable  to  injury  or  in- 
vasion. A  fortress  is  defended  by  its  guns,  and 
protected  by  its  wall. 

And  here  th'  access,  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th'  unnavigablo  lake  extends. 

Dryden. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
hat  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 
Milton. 
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Deference,  Reverence,  Respect. 

Deference  (from  de  and  fero,  to  defer)  marks 
an  inclination  to  yield  one's  opinion,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  prefer- 
ence to  one's  own. — Respect  (from  respicio,  to 
look  back  upon)  marks  the  estimation  that  we 
have  for  another,  which  makes  us  look  to  him 
as  worthy  of  high  confidence  for  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart. — Reverence  (from  re  aud 
vereor,  to  fear)  denotes  a  slight  mingling  of  fear 
with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem. 

Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit  call 
for  deference;  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wise 
and  good ;  reverence  is  due  to  God,  to  the  au- 
thors of  our  being,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws. 

Definition,  Explanation,  Descrip- 
tion. 

A  definition  (lit.,  tracing  of  limits)  is  de- 
signed to  settle  a  thing  in  its  compass  and 
extent ;  an  explanation  (lit.,  making  plain) 
is  intended  to  remove  some  obscurity  or  mis- 
understanding, and  is  therefore  more  extended 
and  minute ;  a  description  enters  into  striking 
particulars  with  a  view  to  interest  or  impress 
by  graphic  effect.  It  is  not  therefore  true, 
though  often  said,  that  description  is  only  an 
extended  definition. 

Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  essential  and 
accidental.  An  essential  definition  states  what  are 
regarded  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that 
which  is  to  be  defined;  and  an  accidental  definition 
lays  down  what  are  regarded  as  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  it,  viz.,  properties  or  accidents,  such  as  causes, 
effects,  &c. — Fleming. 

Degradation.     See  Abasement. 

To  Degrade.     See  To  Demean,  also 

To  Abase. 

Deist.     See  Infidel. 

Delicacy.     See  Dainty. 

Delicious,  Delightful. 

Delicious  refers  to  the  pleasure  derived  from 
certain  of  the  senses,  particularly  the  taste  and 
smell ;  as,  delicious  food,  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Delightful  may  also  refer  to  most  of  the  senses ; 
as,  delightful  music;  &  delightful  prospect;  de- 
lightful sensations ;  but  has  a  higher  applica- 
tion to  matters  of  taste,  feeling  and  sentiment ; 
as,  a  delightful  abode,  conversation,  employ- 
ment; delightful  scenes,  &c. 
In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display: 
Like  the  rich  fruit  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay. 

Smith. 
No  spring,  nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits  or  with  delightful  green. 
Addison. 

Delighted.     See  Glad. 

Delightful.     See  Delicious. 

Delineation.     See  Sketch. 

Delirium.     See  Insanity. 


To  Deliver,  Give  Forth,  Dis- 
charge, Liberate,  Pronounce, 
Utter. 

Deliver  (from  Fr.  delivrer,  from  L.  liber,  free) 
denotes,  literally,  to  set  free.  Hence  the 
term  is  extensively  applied  to  cases  where  a 
thing  is  made  to  pass  from  a  confined  state  to 
one  of  greater  freedom  or  openness.  Hence  it 
may,  in  certain  connections,  be  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  any  or  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples : — One  who  delivers  a  package  gives 
it  forth ;  one  who  delivers  a  cargo  discharges  it ; 
one  who  delivers  a  captive  liberates  him ;  one 
who  delivers  a  message  or  a  discourse  utters  or 
pronounces  it ;  when  a  platoon  of  soldiers  de- 
liver their  fire,  they  set  it  free  or  give  it  forth. 

To  Delude.     See  To  Mislead. 

Delusion,  Illusion. 

These  words  both  imply  some  deception 
practiced  upon  the  mind. 

An  illusion  (from  illudo,  to  make  sport  of) 
is  a  false  show,  a  mere  cheat  on  the  fancy  or 
senses.  It  is,  in  other  words,  some  idea  or 
image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  vision 
which  does  not  exist  in  realit}'. — A  delusion 
(from  deludo,  to  lead  astray)  is  a  false  judgment 
usually  affecting  the  real  concerns  of  life.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  an  erroneous  view  of  some- 
thing which  exists  indeed,  but  has  by  no 
means  the  qualities  or  attributes  ascribed  to 
it.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  illusions  of  fancy,  the 
illusions  of  hope ;  illusive  prospects,  illusive  ap- 
pearances, &e.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of 
the  delusions  of  stock -jobbing,  the  delusions  of 
political  jugglers,  delusive  appearances  in  trade, 
of  being  deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence.  "A 
fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  strong  delusions  ;  while  the  term  illusion 
is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncon- 
trolled imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of  one 
blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or  credulity,  or  lastly, 
to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions,  to 
which  the  word  delusion  is  never  applied." — 
"Whatblt. 

To  Demean,  Degrade. 

These  words  have  sometimes  been  inter- 
changed by  our  leading  English  writers,  de- 
mean being  considered  as  connected  with  the 
adjective  mean.  Thus  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare : — 


This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  established 
usage  among  our  early  writers  ;  by  whom,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  word  was  taken  to  be  connect- 
ed with  mien  and  demeanor  ;  as...  Chaucer: — 
Come  on  with  me  demeane  you  liche  a  maid 
With  shamefast  dredc,  for  ye  shal  speke  I  wis 
"With  her  that  is  the  myrrour,  joy  and  blisse : 
But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demeane 
She  is. 
This  use  of  the  word  has  long  been  established 
as  the  only  one  admissible ;  and  it  is  a  gross 


error  now  to  speak  of  a  man's  demeaning  \i.  e., 
'  himself  by  improper  conduct. 


Dementia.      See  Insanity. 
Demise.     See  Death. 

To  Demolish,  Overturn,  Destroy, 
Dismantle,  Raze. 
That  is  overturned  or  overthrown  which  had 
stood  upright ;  that  is  destroyed  (from  de  and 
struo,  to  scatter)  whose  component  parts  are 
scattered ;  that  is  demolished  (from  de  and 
moles,  a  pile)  which  had  formed  a  mass  or 
structure;  that  is  dismantled  (from  dis  and 
mantle,  a  covering)  which  is  stripped  of  its  cov- 
ering ;  as,  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  or  a  fortress  of 
its  bastions,  &c. ;  that  is  razed  which  is  brought 
down  smooth  and  level  to  the  ground.  An 
ancient  pillar  is  overturned  or  overthrown  as  the 
result  of  decay ;  a  city  is  destroyed  by  an  in- 
vasion of  its  enemies;  a  building  is  sometimes 
demolished  to  make  way  for  warlike  operations ; 
a  fortress  may  be  dismantled  from  motives  of 
prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  defenseless ;  a 
city  may  be  razed  by  way  of  punishment,  that 
it  may  be  left  as  a  monument  of  public  ven- 
geance. 

Denomination.     See  Name. 
Departure.     See  Death. 

To  Deplore,  Mourn,  Lament,  Be- 
wail, Bemoan. 

Mown  (lit,  to  be  sad)  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  a  state  of  grief  or  sadness.  To 
lament  (L.  lamentor,  to  cry  out)  is  literally  to 
express  grief  by  outcries,  and  denotes  an  earn- 
est and  strong  expression  of  sorrow.  To  de- 
plore (from  de  and  ploro,  to  weep  over)  marks 
a  deeper  and  more  prolonged  emotion.  To 
bewail  (from  be  and  wail)  and  to  bemoan  (from 
be  and  moan)  are  appropriate  only  to  cases  ol 
poignant  distress,  in  which  the  grief  finds 
utterance  either  in  wailing  or  in  moans  and 
sobs. 

A  man  laments  his  errors,  and  deplores  the 
ruin  they  have  brought  on  his  family;  mothers 
bewail  or  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  children. 

Deponent,  Affiant. 

These  are  legal  terms  describing  a  person 
who  makes  a  written  declaration  under  oath, 
with  a  view  to  establish  certain  facts. 

An  affiant  (from  ad  and  fido,  to  confirm  by 
one's  faith)  is  one  who  makes  an  affidavit,  or 
declaration  under  oath,  in  order  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  he  says.  A  deponent  (from 
de  and  pono,  to  lay  down  as  true)  is  one  who 
makes  a  deposition,  or  gives  written  testimony 
under  oath,  to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  some 
case  before  a  court  of  justice. 

Deposition,  Affidavit. 

Affidavit  is  the  wider  term.  It  denotes  the 
statement  of  an  individual  reduced  to  writing 
and  sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some  officer 
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who  has  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 
Thus  an  individual  makes  an  affidavit  (as  lay- 
ing the  ground  of  asking  an  injunction)  that  he 
is  liable  to  suffer  some  injury,  &c,  from  an- 
other. So  a  sea-captain  makes  an  affidavit  of 
something  extraordinary  he  has  witnessed  at 
sea. — A  deposition  is  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness who  is  unable  to  attend  a  trial,  reduced 
to  writing  in  due  form  of  law,  and  sworn  or 
affirmed  by  the  deponent.  It  must  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  under  such  circumstances, 
that  both  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  and  ask  questions. 

Depot.     See  Station. 

Depravation.     See  Depravity. 

Depraved.     See  Abandoned. 

Depravity,    Depravation,    Cor- 
ruption. 

Depravity  (from  de  and  pravus,  wicked)  is  a 
vitiated  state  of  mind  or  feeling;  as,  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart,  depravity  of  public 
morals. — Depravation  (from  the  same)  points 
to  the  act  or  process  of  making  depraved,  and 
hence  to  the  end  thus  reached ;  as,  a  gradual 
depravation  of  principle ;  a  depravation  of  man- 
ners, of  morals,  of  the  heart,  &c. —  Corruption 
(from  con  and  rumpo,  to  break  asunder)  is  the 
only  one  of  these  words  which  applies  to 
physical  substances,  and  in  that  connection 
denotes  the  process  by  which  their  component 
parts  are  dissolved.  Hence,  when  figuratively 
used,  it  denotes  an  utter  vitiation  of  principle 
or  feeling. 

Depravity  applies  only  to  the  mind  and 
heart ;  we  can  speak  of  a  depraved  taste,  but 
not  of  depravity  of  taste.  The  other  two  words 
have  a  wider  use  :  we  can  speak  of  the  de- 
pravation or  the  corruption  of  taste  and  public 
sentiment. — Depravity  is  more  or  less  open ; 
corruption  is  more  or  less  disguised  in  its  ope- 
rations. "What  is  depraved  requires  to  be  re- 
formed ;  what  is  corrupt  requires  to  be  purified. 

To  Depreciate.     See  To  Decry. 
Derangement.     See  Insanity. 

To  Deride,  Ridicule,  Mock,  Taunt. 

A  man  may  ridicule  (from  rideo,  to  laugh 
at)  without  any  unkindness  of  feeling:  his 
object  may  be  to  correct;  as,  to  ridicule  the 
follies  of  the  age. — He  who  derides  (from  de 
and  rideo,  to  make  an  object  of  laughter)  is 
actuated  by  a  severe  and  contemptuous  spirit ; 
as,  to  deride  one  for  his  religious  principle. — 
To  mock  (lit.,  to  imitate  by  way  of  deriding) 
is  stronger,  and  denotes  open  and  scornful 
derision;  as,  to  mock  at  sin. — To  taunt  (lit.,  to 
pierce  with  bitter  words)  is  to  reproach  with 
the  keenest  insult;  as,  to  taunt  one  for  his 
misfortunes. 

Ridicule  consists  more  in  words  than  in  ac- 
tions ;  derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves 
in  actions  as  well  as  words ;  taunts  are  always 
expressed  in  words  of  extreme  bitterness. 


Description.     See  Account  and 

Definition. 

To  Desert.    See  Abandon. 

Design,  Intention,  Purpose. 
Design  (from  de  and  signo,  to  mark  out)  has 
reference  to  something  definitely  aimed  at. — 
Intention  (from  intendo,  to  strain  after)  points 
to  the  feelings  or  desires  with  which  a  thing  is 
sought. — Purpose  (from  pro  and  pono,  to  set 
before  one's  self)  has  reference  to  a  settled 
choice  or  determination  for  its  attainment. 
"I  had  no  design  to  injure  you,"  means,  it 
was  no  part  of  my  aim  or  object.  "  I  had  no 
intention  to  injure  you,"  means,  I  had  no  wish 
or  desire  of  that  kind.  "My  purpose  was 
directly  the  reverse,"  makes  the  case  still 
stronger. 

No  prudent  man  lays  his  designs  only  for  a  day, 
without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
Tillotson. 
I  wish  others  the  same  good  intention,  and  greater 
successes.  Temple. 

Change  this  purpose, 
"Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakespeare. 

To  Desire,  Request. 
To  desire  (L.  desidero)  is  to  feel  a  wish  or 
want. — To  request  (L.  re  and  quozro,  to  seek)  is 
to  ask  for  its  gratification.  A  man  desires  food, 
and  requests  to  have  it  prepared.  Desire  may 
be  used  for  request  when  the  relations  of  the 
parties  are  such  that  the  expression  of  a  wish 
is  all  that  is  felt  to  be  necessary  to  secure  com- 
pliance. A  man  desires  his  friend  to  write 
often  ;  a  merchant  desires  his  clerk  to  be  more 
careful  in  future.  In  this  latter  case,  from  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  desire  is  stronger  than 
request;  it  implies  a  command  or  injunction. 

Despicable.     See  Contemptible. 

To  Despise.     See  To  Contemn. 

Despite  op.    See  Notwithstanding. 

Destined.     See  Bound. 

To  Destroy.     See  To  Demolish. 

Determination.     See  Decision. 

To  Detest.     See  To  Hate. 

To  Detract.     See  To  Decry. 

Device,  Contrivance. 

Device  (from  Fr.  deviser,  to  invent)  implies 
more  of  inventive  power;  and  contrivance 
(from  Fr.  con  and  trouver,  to  find  out)  more  of 
skill  and  dexterity  in  execution.  A  device  usu- 
ally has  reference  to  something  worked  out  for 
exhibition  or  show;  a  contrivance  usually  re- 
spects the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  things 
with  reference  to  securing  some  end.  Devices 
were  worn  by  knights-errant  on  their  shields ; 
contrivances  are  generally  used  to  promote  the 
practical  convenience  of  life.  The  word  device 
is  often  used  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  a  crafty  device; 

.  contrivance  is  almost  always  used  in  a  good 

|  sense ;  as,  a  useful  contrivance. 


To  Devise.     See  To  Bequeath. 
Devoted.     See  Addicted. 
Dexterity.     See  Skill. 
Dialect.     See  Idiom,  also  Lan- 
guage. 

Diction,  Style,  Phraseology. 

Style  relates  both  to  language  and  thought ; 
diction  to  language  only;  phraseology  to  the 
mechanical  structure  of  sentences  or  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  phrased.  The  style  of  Burke 
was  enriched  with  all  the  higher  graces  of  com- 
position ;  his  diction  was  varied  and  copious ; 
his  phraseology,  at  times,  was  careless  and 
cumbersome. 

"  Diclion  is  a  general  term  applicable  alike 
to  a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  composi- 
tion. Errors  in  grammar,  false  construction,  a 
confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
application  of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction; 
but  the  niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  writer,  are 
what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style." — Crabb. 

To  Differ,  Differ  with,  Differ 
from. 

Differ  with;  differ  from. — Differ  with  is  used 
in  reference  to  opinions;  as,  "I  differ  with  my 
friend  on  that  point."  In  all  other  cases,  ex- 
pressing simple  unlikeness,  differ  from  is  used; 
as,  "  These  two  persons  or  things  differ  entirely 
from  each  other."  This  distinction  is  fully  es- 
tablished in  England,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
America. 

"I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  on 
that  point." — Lord  Brougham. 

"If  the  honorable  gentleman  differs  with  me 
on  that  subject,  I  differ  as  heartily  with  him, 
and  shall  always  rejoice  to  differ." — Mr.  Can- 
ning. 

Difficult.     See  Arduous. 

Difficulty.     See  Impediment. 

Diffidence.    See  Humility,  also 

Bashfulness. 

Diffuse.    See  Prolix. 

Dignity.    See  Decorum. 

Dilatory.    See  Slow. 

Diligence,  Industry. 

Industry  has  the  wider  sense  of  the  two,  im- 
plying an  habitual  devotion  to  labor  for  some 
valuable  end,  as  knowledge,  property,  &c.  DMA 
gence  {from  diligo,  to  prefer  or  love)  denotes  earn- 
est application  to  some  specific  object  or  purJ 
suit,  which  more  or  less  directly  has  a  strong, 
hold  on  one's  interests  or  feelings.  A  man  may 
be  diligent  for  a  time,  or  in  seeking  some  favor- 
ite end,  without  meriting  the  title  of  industri- 
ous. Such  was  the  case  with  Fox,  while  Burke 
was  eminent  not  only  for  diligence,  but  indus- 
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try  ;  he  was  always  at  work,  and  always  look- 
ing out  for  some  new  field  of  mental  effort. 


Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which 
an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself.— Gibbon. 


To  Diminish. 

Dimness. 


See  To  Decrease. 
See  Darkness, 


Direction,  Control,  Command. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  actions 
of  others. 

Control  is  negative,  denoting  power  to  re- 
strain; command  is  positive,  implying  a  right 
to  enforce  obedience ;  directions  are  commands 
containing  instructions  how  to  act.  A  ship- 
master has  the  command  of  his  vessel :  he  gives 
directions  to  the  seamen  as  to  the  mode  of  sail- 
ing it ;  and  exercises  a  due  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  passengers. 

Directly,  Immediately,  Instantly. 

Directly  denotes,  without  any  delay  or  diver- 
sion of  attention ;  immediately  implies,  without 
any  interposition  of  other  occupation ;  instant- 
ly implies  without  any  intervention  of  time. 
Hence,  "I  will  do  it  directly,"  means,  "I  jsvill 
go  straightway  about  it." — "I  will  do  it  imme- 
diately," means,  "I  will  do  it  as  the  very  next 
thing." — "I  will  do  it  instantly  or  instantane- 
ously," allows  not  a  particle  of  delay. 

Dirty.    See  Nasty. 

Disability,  Inability. 
Inability  is  an  inherent  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  thing  in  question  ;  disability  arises 
from  some  deprivation  or  loss  of  the  needed 
competency.  One  who  becomes  deranged  is 
under  a  disability  of  holding  his  estate;  and 
one  who  is  made  a  judge,  of  deciding  in  his 
own  case.  A  man  may  decline  an  office  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  discharge  its  duties ; 
he  may  refuse  to  accept  a  trust  or  employment 
on  account  of  some  disability  which  prevents 
him  from  entering  into  such  engagements. 

To  Disappoint.    See  To  Tantalize. 
Disaster.    See  Calamity. 

Disbelief,  Unbelief. 

Unbelief  is  a  mere  failure  to  admit;  disbelief 
is  a  positive  rejection.  One  may  be  an  unbe- 
liever in  Christianity  from  ignorance  or  want 
of  inquiry ;  a  disbeliever  has  the  proofs  before 
him,  and  incurs  the  guilt  of  setting  them  aside. 
Unbelief  is  usually  open  to  conviction ;  disbe- 
lief is  already  convinced  as  to  the  falsity  of 
that  which  it  rejects.  # 

Men  often  tell  a  story  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  regard  every  thing  they  say  with  unbelief. 

Familiarity  with  the  worst  parts  of  human 
nature  often  leads  us  into  a  disbelief  in  many 
good  qualities  which  really  exist  among  men. 

To  Discern.    See  To  Perceive. 


Discernment,  Penetration,  Dis- 
crimination. 

Discernment  (from  dis  and  cerno,  to  distin- 
guish) is  accuracy  and  keenness  of  mental 
vision ;  penetration  (from  penetro,  to  enter  into) 
is  the  power  of  seeing  deeply  into  a  subject  in 
spite  of  every  thing  that  intercepts  the  view; 
discrimination  (from  discrimen,  a  distinction)  is 
a  capacity  of  tracing  out  minute  distinctions 
and  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.  A  discern- 
ing man  is  not  easily  misled  ;  one  of  a  penetra- 
ting mind  sees  a  multitude  of  things  which 
escape  others ;  a  discriminating  judgment  de- 
tects the  slightest  differences. 

To  Discover,  Invent. 

Wo  discover  (from  dis  and  cover,  to  lay  opeu) 
what  existed  before  but  remained  unknown ; 
we  invent  (from  invenio,  to  find  out)  by  forming 
combinations  which  are  either  entirely  new  or 
which  attain  their  end  by  means  unknown  be- 
fore. Columbus  discovered  America;  Whitney 
invented  the  cotton-gin.  Newton  discovered  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope. 

Discrimination.    See  Discernment. 

To  Discuss,  Examine,  Debate. 

We  speak  of  examining  a  subject  (from 
examino,  to  weigh)  when  we  ponder  it  with 
care,  in  order  to  discover  its  real  state  or  the 
truth  respecting  it. — We  speak  of  discussing  a 
topic  (from  discuiio,  to  shake  asunder)  when 
we  examine  it  thoroughly  in  its  distinct  parts. 
— We  speak  of  debating  a  point  (from  Fr.  di- 
battre,  to  beat,  or  contend  about)  when  we  dis- 
cuss it  in  mutual  argumentation  between  op- 
posing parties. 

Discussion  often  serves  more  for  amusement 
than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  examination  is  of 
great  practical  utility  in  the  direction  of  our 
conduct;  debate  often  elicits  important  truths 
from  the  conflict  of  mind,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  overlooked. 


To  Disdain. 
Disdain. 


See  To  Contemn. 
<ee  Haughtiness. 


Disease,  Disorder,  Distemper, 
Malady. 

Disease  is  the  leading  medical  term. — Dis- 
order means  the  same,  though  perhaps  with 
some  slight  reference  to  an  irregularity  of  the 
system. — Distemper  (lit,  bad  temperament)  is 
now  used  by  physicians  only  of  the  diseases  of 
animals. — Malady  (lit.,  a  bad  condition)  is  not  a 
medical  term,  and  is  less  used  than  formerly  in 
literature. 

A  disease  is  usually  deep-seated  and  perma- 
nent, or  at  least  prolonged ;  a  disorder  is  often 
slight,  partial  and  temporary;  malady  has  less 
of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms,  and 
refers  more  especially  to  the  suffering  endured. 
In  a  figurative  sense  we  speak  of  a  diseased 


mind;  of  disordered  faculties;  and  of  mental 
maladies. 

Diseased.     See  Morbid. 

To  Disguise.     See  To  Conceal. 

Disgust.     See  Aversion. 

To  Dismantle.     See  To  Demolish. 

To  Dismay,  Daunt,  Appall. 

Dismay  (lit,  loss  of  strength)  denotes  a  state 
of  deep  and  gloomy  apprehension. — To  daunt 
(lit,  overpower)  supposes  something  more  sud- 
den and  startling. — To  appall  (lit,  strike  pale) 
is  the  strongest  term,  implying  a  sense  of  ter- 
ror which  overwhelms  the  faculties. 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed, 

The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Pope. 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 

No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control. 
Pope. 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appalls ; 

Now  Greece  has  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls. 
Pops. 

Disorder.     See  Disease. 

To  Disparage.     See  To  Decry. 

Dispatch.     See  Haste. 

Disposition,  Inclination,Tendency. 

These  words  agree  in  describing  a  prevalent 
and  controlling  state  of  the  human  mind. 

A  man's  disposition  is  the  prevailing  spirit  or 
governing  purpose  of  his  mind. — His  inclina- 
tions (lit,  leanings)  are  excited  states  of  desire 
or  appetency. — Tendency  (tit,  straining)  is  a 
strong  determination  or  proclivity  toward  some 
particular  mode  of  action.  Our  inclinations  are 
variable;  our  natural  tendencies  are  apt  ulti- 
mately to  prevail ;  but  a  disposition  formed  and 
sustained  on  the  side  of  virtue  will  give  us  the 
control  of  both. 


Dispute.     & 
To  Dissemble. 


3  Altercation. 
See  To  Conceal. 


Dissembler,  Hypocrite. 
A  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is. — A  hypo- 
crite feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not.  When  An- 
dre passed  within  the  American  lines  in  a 
citizen's  dress,  he  was  a  dissembler;  Arnold, 
whom  he  went  to  visit,  had  long  been  a  hypo- 
crite. 

Thou  liest,  dissembler  ;  on  thy  brow 

I  read  distracted  horrors  figured  in  thy  looks. 

Ford. 
Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain ; 
Your  silence  argues  you  ask  time  to  reign. 

Deyden. 


Distance. 
Distemper. 


See  Piece. 
See  Disease. 


Distinguished,  Eminent,  Conspic- 
uous, Celebrated,  Illustrious. 

A  man  is  eminent  when  he  stands  high  as 
compared  with  those  around  him ;  conspicuous 
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when  he  is  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  and  ob- 
served; distinguished  when  he  has  something 
which  makes  him  stand  apart  from  others  in 
the  public  view ;  celebrated  when  he  is  widely 
spoken  of  with  honor  and  respect ;  illustrious 
when  a  splendor  is  thrown  around  him  which 
confers  the  highest  dignity.  A  man  eminent 
for  professional  skill ;  distinguished  for  his  pub- 
lic services ;  conspicuous  for  his  achievements ; 
celebrated  for  his  deeds  of  beneficence;  illus- 
trious for  his  virtues. 

Distress.     See  Affliction. 
Diurnal.     See  Daily. 

Doctrine,  Precept. 

Doctrine  (from  doceo,  to  teach)  denotes  what- 
ever is  recommended  as  a  speculative  truth  to 
the  belief  of  others. — Precept  (from  precipio,  to 
take,  or  assume  in  advance)  is  a  rule  laid  down 
to  be  obeyed.  Doctrine  supposes  a  teacher; 
precept  supposes  a  superior  with  a  right  to  com- 
mand. The  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion. 

Unpracticed  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour. 

Goldsmith. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul, 
Must  prompt  him. — Cowpee. 

Dogma,  Tenet. 

A  tenet  (from  ieneo,  to  hold)  is  that  which  is 
maintained  as  true  with  great  firmness  ;  as,  the 
tenets  of  our  holy  religion.  A  dogma  (Gr.  set- 
tled doctrine  or  article  of  faith)  is  that  which  is 
laid  down  with  authority  as  indubitably  true  ; 
as,  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  A  tenet  rests  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  ;  a'  dogma 
rests  on  what  is  regarded  as  competent  power 
to  decide  and  determine.  Dogma,  has  in  our 
language  acquired,  to  some  extent,  a  repulsive 
sense,  from  its  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  au- 
thority or  undue  assumption.  This  is  more 
fully  the  case  with  its  derivatives,  dogmatical 
and  dogmatism. 

The.  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such' as  admit  its  authority:  the  tenets  of 
republicans,  levelers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  un- 
blushingly  maintained  both  in  public  and  private. — 

CllAIiB. 

Dogmatical.     See  Magisterial. 

Domineering.     See  Imperious. 

Donation.     See  Gift. 

Dread.     See  Aave. 

Dreadful.     See  Frightful. 

Drive.     See  Ride. 

Droll,  Laughable,  Comical. 

Laughable  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  any- 
thing calculated  to  excite  laughter;  comical 
denotes  something  humorous  of  the  kind  ex- 
hibited in  comedies  ;  droll  stands  lower  on  the 
scale,  being  derived  from  the  French  drole,  a 
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buffoon  or  antic,  who  awakened  laughter  by 
queer  tricks,  &c. 

A  laughable  incident ;  a  comical  adventure ; 
a  droll  story. 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  tho  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakespeare. 
A  comic  subject  loves  a  humble  voice. 

Roscommon. 
Democritns  dear  droll,  revisit  earth, 
And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightened  mirth. 
Prior. 

Drunkenness,   Intoxication,  Ine- 
briation. 

Drunkenness  refers  more  to  the  habit  of  ex- 
cessive drinking ;  intoxication  and  inebriation 
to  specific  acts. 

The  first  two  words  are  extensively  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  ;  a  person  is  intoxicated  with 
success,  and  is  drunk  with  joy.  "  This  plan  of 
empire  was  not  taken  up  in  the  first  intoxica- 
tion of  unexpected  success." — Burke. — "Pas- 
sion is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind." — South. 

Dull.     See  Lifeless. 

Dumb.     See  Mute. 

Durable.     See  Lasting. 
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Eager,  Earnest. 
Eager  (lit,  sharp,  keen-set)  marks  an  ex- 
cited state  of  desire  or  passion ;  thus  a  child 
is  eager  for  a  plaything,  a  hungry  man  is  eager 
for  food,  a  covetous  man  is  eager  for  gain. 
Crabb  is  too  strong,  however,  in  saying,  "  Ea- 
gerness is  mostly  faulty,  it  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained."  He  might  more  properly  have 
said,  "  It  is  liable  to  frequent  abuses,  and  is 
used  in  a  bad  as  well  as  good  sense." — Earnest 
(lit,  reaching  out,  yearning)  denotes  a  per- 
manent state  of  mind,  feeling  or  sentiment.  It 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  as,  a  preacher 
is  earnest  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  ;  an 
agent  is  earnest  in  his  solicitations. 

Of  actions  eager,  and  intent  of  thought, 
The  chiefs  your  honorable  danger  sought. 

Dryden's  Ovid. 
On  that  prospect  strange, 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixed  ;  imagining, 
For  one  forbidden  tree,  a  multitude" 
Now  risen,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame. 
Milton. 

Earnest.     See  Eager. 

Earnest,  Pledge. 

These  words  are  here  compared  as  used  in 
their  figurative  sense. 

An  earnest,  like  first-fruits,  gives  assurance 
that  more  is  coming  of  the  same  kind  ;  a,  pledge, 
like  money  deposited,  affords  security  and 
ground  of  reliance  for  the  future.  Washington 
gave  earnest  of  his  talent  as  a  commander  by 
saving  his  troops  after  Braddock's  defeat ;  his 
fortitude  and  that  of  his  soldiers  during  the 


winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  a  pledge  of  their 
ultimate  triumph. 

"Whic  i  leader  shall  the  doubtful  victory  bless, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  the  war's  success. 

Waller, 
That  voice  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  Milton. 

Economy,  Frugality,  Parsimony. 

Economy  avoids  all  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  applies  money  to  the  best  advantage  ;  fru- 
gality cuts  off  all  indulgences,  and  proceeds  on 
a  system  of  rigid  and  habitual  saving ;  parsi- 
mony is  frugality  carried  to  an  extreme,  involv- 
ing meanness  of  spirit  and  a  sordid  mode  of 
living.  Economy  is  a  virtue,  and  parsimony  a 
vice.  Frugality  may  lean  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  motives  from  which  it 
springs. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy,  than  that  it  is 
the  parent  to  liberty  and  ease.— Swift. 

The  boundaries  of  virtues  are  indivisible  lines:  it  is 
impossible  to  march  up  close  to  the  frontiers  of  fru- 
gality, without  entering  the  territories  of  x>arsimony. 
— Arbutunot's  John  Bull. 

Edict.     See  Law. 

Education,  Instruction,  Teaching, 
Breeding. 
Education  (from  educo)  is  properly  to  draw 
forth ;  and  implies,  not  so  much  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  the  discipline  of  the 
intellect,  the  establishment  of  the  principles, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  heart. — Instruction 
(from  instruo,  to  equip)  is  that  part  of  education 
which  furnishes  the  mind  with  knowledge. — 
Teaching  is  the  same,  being  simply  more  famil- 
iar. —Breeding  relates  to  the  manners  and  out- 
ward conduct. 

"  What,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  is  education  ?  is  it  a 
furnishing  of  a  man  from  without  with  knowledge 
and  facts  and  information?  or  is  it  a  drawing  forth 
from  within  and  a  training  of  the  spirit  of  the  true 
humanity  which  is  latent  within  him  ?  Is  the  process 
of  education  the  filling  of  the  child's  mind,  as  a  cis- 
tern is  filled  with  water  brought  in  buckets  from 
some  other  source,  or  the  opening  up  of  its  own  foun- 
tains? It  is  to  draw  out,  and  not  to  put  in.  To  draw 
out  what  is  in  the  child,  the  immortal  spirit  which  is 
there,  this  is  the  end  of  education  ;  and  so  much  the 
word  declares.  The  putting  in  is  indeed  most  need- 
ful, that  is,  the  child  must  be  instructed  as  well  as 
educated,  and  the  word  instruction  just  means  fur- 
nishing; but  not  instructed  instead  of  educated.  He 
must  first  have  powers  awakened  in  him,  measures  of 
spiritual  value  given  him  ;  and  then  he  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  this  outward  world: 
then  instruction  in  these  will  profit  him;  but  not 
without  the  higher  training,  still  less  as  a  substitute 
for  it."— Study  op  Words. 

Effect,  Consequence,  Result. 

These  words  indicate  things  which  arise  out 
of  sofne  antecedent  or  follow  as  a  consequent. 

Effect  (from  efficio,  to  produce)  is  the  strong- 
est term,  and  denotes  that  which  springs  di- 
rectly from  something  which  can  properly  be 
termed  a  cause. — A  consequence  (from  con  and 
sequor,  to  follow)  is  more  remote,  not  being 
strictly  caused  nor  yet  a  mere  sequence,  but 
flowing  out  of  and  following   something  on 
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which  it  truly  depends. — A  result  (from  re  and 
sulto,  to  bound  back)  is  still  more  remote  and 
variable,  like  the  rebound  of  an  elastic  body 
■which  falls  in  very  different  directions.  A 
consequence  may  be  compared  to  the  track 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  and  is  oc- 
casioned by  her  motion.  A  result  may  be 
compared  to  the  action  produced  on  a  ball 
when  thrown  against  the  side  of  a  house.  This 
will  vary  according  to  the  force  of  the  throw, 
the  hardness  of  the  wall,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  ball.  We  may  foresee  the  effects  of  a 
measure,  may  conjecture  its  consequences,  but 
can  rarely  discover  its  final  results. 

The  lightning;  is  far  off,  yet  soon  as  seen, 
"We  may  behold  the  terrible  effects 
That  it  produceth.  Massinger. 

Shun  the  bitter  consequence,  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die. 

Milton. 
Then  of  their  session  ended,  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  grand  result. 

Milton. 

To  Effect.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Effect.     See  Consequence. 

Effort.     See  Endeavor. 

Effrontery.     See  Impudence. 

Egotism,  Self-conceit,  Vanity. 

Self-conceit  is  an  overweening  opinion  of 
one's  talents  and  capabilities ;  egotism  is  the 
acting  out  of  self-conceit  or  self-importance  in 
words  and  exterior  conduct ;  vanity  is  inflation 
of  mind  arising  from  the  idea  of  being  thought 
highly  of  by  others. 

"A  self-conceited  man  sees  by  intuition  what 
another  learns  by  experience  and  observation ; 
he  knows  in  a  day  what  others  want  years  to 
acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction." — 
"  The  egotistical  man  makes  himself  the  darling 
theme  of  contemplation;  he  admires  and  loves 
himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can  talk  of 
nothing  else." — "Vanity  shows  itself  by  its 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  Others. 
Crabb. 


To  Elect. 


To  Choose. 


Elegance,  Grace. 

(from  eligo,  to  choose  out)  implies 
something  of  a  select  style  of  beauty,  which 
usually  produced  by  art,,  skill,  or  training; 
as,  elegance  of  manners,  composition,  hand 
writing,  &c. ;  elegant  furniture,  an  elegant 
house,  &c. — Grace,  as  the  term  is  here  used, 
refers  to  bodily  movements,  and  is  a  lower  or- 
der of  beauty.  It  may  be  a  natural  gift ;  thus, 
the  manners  of  a  peasant-girl  may  be  graceful, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  elegant. 

These  choicely  culled,  and  elegantly  arranged, 
Shall  form  a  garland  for  Narcissa's  tomb  : 
A  peradvonture,  of  no  fading  flowers. 

Young. 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love.      Milton. 


To  Embarrass,  Puzzle,  Perplex. 

We  are  puzzled  (from  the  root  of  pose,  to 
bring  to  a  stand)  when  our  faculties  are  con- 
fused by  something  we  do  not  understand. — 
We  are  perplexed  (from  per  and  plixus,  en- 
tangled, as  if  tied  up)  when  our  feelings  as 
well  as  judgment  are  so  affected  that  we  know 
not  how  to  decide  or  act. — We  are  embar- 
rasced  (from  Fr.,  embarras,  a  bar  or  restraint) 
when  there  is  some  bar  or  hinderance  upon  us 
which  impedes  our  powers  of  thought,  speech, 
or  motion.  A  school-boy  is  puzzled  by  a  diffi- 
cult sum  ;  a  reasoner  is  perplexed  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  his  opponent;  a  youth  is  sometimes  so 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  as  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

To  Embellish.     See  To  Adorn. 
To  Emend.     See  To  Amend. 
Eminent.     See  Distinguished. 

Emotion,  Feeling,  Agitation. 

Feeling  is  the  weaker  term,  and  may  be  of 
the  body  or  the  mind. — Emotion  is  of  the  mind 
alone,  being  the  excited  action  of  some  inward 
susceptibility  or  feeling ;  as,  an  emotion  of  pity, 
terror,  &e. — Agitation  may  be  bodily  or  mental, 
and  usually  arises  in  the  latter  case  from  a  ve- 
hement struggle  between  contending  desires  or 
emotions.     See  Passion. 

"Agitations  have  but  one  character,  viz., 
that  of  violence ;  emotions  vary  with  the  ob- 
jects that  awaken  them.  There  are  emotions 
either  of  tenderness  or  anger,  either  gentle  or 
strong,  either  painful  or  pleasing." — Crabb. 

Empirical.     See  Transcendental. 

To  Employ.     See  To  Use. 

Empty.     See  Vacant. 

Emulation,  Competition,  Rivalry. 

Competition  (from  cum  and  peto'to  seek)  is 
the  struggle  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
same  object. — Emulation  is  an  ardent  desire 
for  superiority  arising  from  competition,  but 
not  implying,  of  necessity,  any  improper  feeling. 
— Rivalry  is  a  personal  contest,  and  almost,  of 
course,  gives  rise  to  envy,  resentment,  or  de- 
traction. 

"  Competition  and  emulation  have  honor  for 
their  basis ;  rivalry  is  but  a  desire  for  selfish 
gratification.  Competition  and  emulation  ani- 
mate to  effort ;  rivalry  usually  produces  hatred. 
Competition  and  emulation  seek  to  merit  suc- 
cess ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining  it." — 
Crabb. 

Encomium.  See  Eulogy. 
Encounter.  See  Contest. 
Endeavor.     See  Attempt. 

Endeavor,  Effort,  Exertion, 
Struggle. 


e  and/ero,  to  put  forth)  is  a  vigorous  endeavor 
or  taxing  of  our  powers  on  some  special  occa- 
sion.— An  exertion  (lit.,  straining)  is  a  peculiarly 
earnest  and  prolonged  effort. — A  struggle  is  a 
violent  and  exhausting  eflbrt  (lit.,  a  twisting  or 
contortion  of  the  body.)  "  Ordinary  endeavors 
will  not  now  avail ;  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made ;  we  must  strain  all  our  exertions,  and 
struggle  to  the  utmost." 

A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavors  to 
please  his  customers;  a  combatant  makes  des- 
perate efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist;  a 
candidate  for  public  honors  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  his  rivals." — Crabb. 

Enemy.     See  Adversary. 

Engagement.     See  Battle. 

To  Engulf.     See  To  Absorb. 

To  Enlarge.     See  To  Increase. 

Enmity.     See  Rancor. 

Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  enormous  (from  e  and 
norma,  a  rule)  when  it  overpasses  its  ordinary 
law  of  existence,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  ab- 
normal in  its  magnitude,  degree,  &c. ;  as,  a  man 
of  enormous  strength,  a  deed  of  enormous  wick- 
edness.— Immense  and  excessive  are  figurative 
terms  used  to  intensify,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
definite in  their  degree  of  strength. 

Enormous  size,  an  enormous  crime;  an  im- 
mense expenditure  ;  excessive  prodigality. 
"  Complaisance  becomes  servitude  when  it  is 
excessive." — Eochefoucauld. 

To  Ensue.     See  To  Follow. 
To  Entertain.     See  To  Amuse. 

Enthusiasm,  Fanaticism. 

Enthusiasm  was  formerly  used  for  heat  of 
imagination,  especially  in  religion  ;  but  this 
sense  is  now  more  commonly  confined  to  fanat- 
icism, which  denotes  wild  and  extravagant  no- 
tions on  this  subject,  often  leading  to  the  most 
dangerous  delusions.  The  term  fanaticism  is 
also  sometimes  extended  to  other  subjects  be- 
sides religion. 

The  enthusiasm  of  genius;  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  the  fine  arts.  The  fanaticism  of 
opposing  religious  sects.  "  Fanaticism  is  to 
superstition  what  rage  is  to  anger." — Vol- 
taire. 

To  Entice.     See  To  Allure. 

Entire.     See  Whole,  also  Radical. 

To  Entreat.     See  To  Beseech. 

Epithet,  Title. 

The  name  epithet  was  formerly  extended  to 
nouns  which  give  a  title  or  describe  character 
(as  liar,  &c.),  but  is  now  confined  wholly  to  ad- 
jectives. Some  rhetorical  writers  (as  Whately) 
restrict  it  still  farther,  considering  the  term 
Endeavor  is  the  widest  term. — An  effort  (from  J  epithet  as  belonging  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
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adjectives,  viz.,  those  which  add  nothing  to  the 
sense  of  their  noun,  but  simply  hold  forth  some 
quality  necessarily  implied  therein,  as,  the 
bright  sun,  the  lofty  heavens,  &c.  But  neither 
Johnson,  Richardson,  nor  "Webster  has  imposed 
this  restriction,  which  certainly  does  not  pre- 
vail in  general  literature. 

Epitome.     See  Abridgment. 
Epoch,  Era. 

These  two  words  have  been  greatly  inter- 
changed, but  are  now  undergoing  a  separation 
which  may  thus  be  stated  : 

Epoch  (from  G-r.  sni  and  txu,  to  hold  or  rest) 
denotes  a  resting  place,  or  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  where  some  important  occur- 
rence takes  place.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
Christian  epoch,  or  period  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world;  we  speak  of  the  'epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  the  epoch  of  maritime  discovery, 
&o. — An  era  (of  disputed  derivation)  is  a  point 
from  which  chrotiologers  reckon  their  dates. 
It  is  usually  (but  not  always)  some  epoch  ;  as, 
the  Christian  era,  the  Mohammedan  era,  &c. 
Hence,  era  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
those  epochs  which  become  the  starting-points 
of  subsequent  events,  though  not  of  chronology. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
when  we  think  of  it  as  opening  the  way  for  a 
new  series  of  events ;  of  the  eras  in  geology, 
&c.  Had  we  been  thinking,  simply,  of  the 
time  at  which  these  events  took  place,  we 
should  have  called  them  epochs. 

Equity.      See  Justice. 
Equivocal,   Ambiguous. 

We  call  an  expression  ambiguous  (from  Gr. 
ufi<pt,  around,  and  uyu,  to  lead)  when  it  has 
one  general  meaning,  and  yet  contains  certain 
words  which  may  be  taken  in  two  different 
senses  ;  or  certain  clauses  which  can  be  so  con- 
nected with  other  clauses,  as  to  divide  the 
mind  between  different  views  of  part  of  the 
meaning  intended. — "We  call  an  expression 
equivocal  (from  L.  equa,  and  vox)  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  conveys  a  given  thought  with 
perfect  clearness  and  propriet}',  and  also  an- 
other thought  with  equal  propriety  and  clear- 
ness. Such  were  the  responses  often  given  by 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  as  that  to  Croesus  when 
consulting  about  a  war  with  Persia,  "  If  you 
cross  the  Halys  you  will  destroy  a  great  em- 
pire." This  he  applied  to  the  Persian  empire 
which  lay  beyond  that  river;  and  having 
crossed,  destroyed  his  own  empire  in  the  con- 
flict. "What  is  ambiguous  is  a  mere  blunder  of 
language ;  what  is  equivocal  is  usually  intended 
to  deceive,  though  it  may  occur  at  times  from 
mere  inadvertence.  Equivocation,  however,  is 
applied  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  design 
to  deceive. 

To  Equivocate.     See  To   Prevari- 
cate. 


Error.     See  Blunder. 

Erudition.     See  Literature. 

To  Escort.     See  To  Accompany. 

Especial.     See  Peculiar. 

Esteem.     See  Estimate. 

Estimate,  Estimation,  Esteem. 

The  noun  estimate,  like  its  verb,  supposes 
chiefly  an  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining 
the  amount,  importance,  or  magnitude  of  things, 
with  their  other  exterior  relations ;  as,  an  esti- 
mate of  expenses  incurred,  a  true  estimate  of 
life,  &c. — Esteem  (from  estimo,  to  value)  is  a 
moral  sentiment  made  up  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment— the  valuation  of  a  person  as  posses- 
sing useful  qualities  or  real  worth.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  Estimation  seems 
to  waver  between  the  two.  In  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures  it  is  used  simply  for  "  estimate:" 
as,  "  if  he  be  poorer  in  thy  estimation." — Levit., 
xxvii.  8.  In  other  cases,  it  verges  toward 
esteem  ;  as,  "  I  know  him  to  be  of  worth  and 
worthy  estimation." — Shak.  It  will  probably 
settle  down  at  last  on  this  latter  sense. 

Esteem  is  the  value  Ave  place  upon  some  degree  of 
worth.  It  is  higher  than  simple  approbation,  which  is 
a  decision  of  judgment.  It  is  the  commencement  of 
affection.— Cog  an. 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price. 

Cowper. 

To  Estimate.     See  To  Appreciate. 

To  Estimate,  Esteem. 

Both  these  words  imply  an  exercise  of  the 
judgment. 

Estimate  has  reference  especially  to  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  things,  such  as  amount, 
magnitude,  importance,  &c.  It  usually  in- 
volves computation  or  calculation  ;  as.  to  esti- 
mate the  loss  or  gain  of  an  enterprise.  Esteem 
(from  estimo,  to  set  a  value  on)  has  reference  to 
the  true  character  or  standing  of  a  thing — its 
intrinsic  value  or  merits.  Thus,  we  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  free  country. 
"When  thus  applied  to  things,  it  nearly  coin- 
cides with  consider,  differing  from  the  latter 
only  as  implying,  that  we  value  the  thing  in 
question.  "When  applied  to  persons,  esteem  is 
used  in  a  moral  sense,  and  implies  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment.  Thus, 
we  esteem  a  man  for  his  uniform  integrity ;  we 
esteem  a  lawyer  for  his  candor  and  fairness ;  we 
esteem  a  magistrate  for  his  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good.    See  also,  To  Appreciate. 


Estimation. 


Estimate. 


Eternal.     See  Everlasting. 
Eucharist.     See  Sacrament. 


Eulogy,  Encomium,  Panegyric. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these 
words. 

The  word  encomium  is  used  as  to  both  per- 
sons and  things,  and  denotes  warm  praise. 
Eulogium  and  eulogy  apply  only  to  persons,  and 
are  more  prolonged  and  studied.  A  panegyric 
(from  Gr.  full  assembly)  was  originally  a  set 
speech  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
hence  denotes  a  more  formal  eulogy,  couched 
in  terms  of  warm  and  continuous  praise. 

"We  may  bestow  encomiums  on  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference 
to  the  performer ;  we  bestow  eulogies,  or  pro- 
nounce a  eulogium  upon  some  individual  dis- 
tinguished for  his  merit  or  public  services ;  we 
pronounce  a  panegyric  either  before  an  assem- 
bly, who  are  met  for  the  occasion,  or  as  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  our  feelings  in  our 
ordinary  intercourse  with  others. 


To  Evade. 


To  Prevaricate. 


Event,  Occurrence,  Incident,  Cir- 
cumstance. 

An  event  (from  e  and  venio,  to  come  out  of) 
denotes  that  which  arises  from  a  preceding 
state  of  things.  Hence,  we  speak,  of  watching 
the  event ;  of  tracing  the  progress  of  events.  It 
never  stands  insulated,  but  marks  an  effect  or 
result. — An  occurrence  (from  ob  and  curro,  to 
strike  upon)  has  no  reference  to  any  antece- 
dents, but  simply  marks  that  which  meets  us 
in  our  progress  through  life,  as  if  by  chance,  or 
in  the  course  of  divine  providence.  The  things 
which  thus  meet  us,  if  important,  are  usually 
connected  with  antecedents ;  and  hence  event 
is  the  leading  term.  In  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, it  is  said,  "  "When  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary,"  &c.  Here, 
"  occurrences'''  would  be  out  of  place. — An  in- 
cident (from  in  and  cado,  to  fall  in)  is  that 
which  falls  into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it 
does  not  primarily  belong ;  as,  the  incidents  of 
a  journey.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
things  of  secondary  importance. — A  circum- 
stance is  one  of  the  circumslaniia,  or  things 
surrounding  us  in  our  path  of  life.  These  may 
differ  greatly  in  importance;  but  they  are 
always  outsiders  which  operate  upon  us  from 
without,  exerting  greater  or  less  influence  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  importance. 

A  person  giving-  an  account  of  a  campaign, 
might  dwell  on  the  leading  events  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  might  mention  some  of  its  striking 
occurrences  ;  might  allude  to  some  remarkable 
incidents,  which  attended  it ;  and  might  give 
the  details  of  the  favorable  or  adverse  circum- 
which  marked  its  progress. 


Everlasting,  Eternal. 

Eternal  denotes  that  which  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end ;  everlasting  is  sometimes  used 
in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of 
eternal;  as,  "Thou  art  from  everlasting,"  but 
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in  modern  usage,  everlasting  is  confined  to  the 
future,  and  denotes  that  which  is  without  end. 

Whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not  j 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : 
Forever  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius. 

Shakespeare. 

Evidence.    See  Testimony. 

Evident.     See  Manifest. 

Exact.     See  Accurate. 

To  Examine.     See  To  Discuss. 

Example,  Instance. 

This  comparison  relates  to  cases  in  which 
we  give  "instances"  or  "examples"  of  things. 

An  instance  (from  in  and  sto,  to  stand)  de- 
notes the  single  case  then  "standing"  before 
us:  if  there  be  others  like  it,  the  word  does 
not  express  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
ample (from  exemplum)  is  one  of  an  entire  class 
of  like  things,  and  should  be  a  true  representa- 
tive or  sample  of  that  class.  Hence,  an  exam- 
ple proves  a  rule  or  regular  course  of  things ; 
an  instance  simply  points  out  what  may  be  true 
only  in  the  case  presented.  A  man's  life  may 
be  filled  up  with  examples  of  the  self-command 
and  kindness  which  marked  his  character; 
and  may  present  only  a  solitary  instance  of 
haste  or  severity.  Hence,  the  word  "example" 
should  never  be  used  to  describe  what  stands 
single  and  alone.  ¥e  do,  however,  sometimes 
apply  the  word  instance  to  what  is  really  anea;- 
ample,  because  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  latter 
under  this  aspect,  but  solely  as  a  case  which 
"stands  before  us." 

Example.    See  Precedent. 

To  Exasperate.    See  To  Irritate. 

Except,  But. 

Both  these  words  are  used  in  excluding,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  except  does  it  more 
pointedly.  "  I  have  finished  all  the  letters  ex- 
cept one,"  is  more  marked  than  "I  have  finished 
all  the  letters  but  one." 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  excepting,  and 
with  the  exception  of;  as,  "excepting  a  single 
case,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  attended  to." 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  against  the  members  of 
that  family.    £5ee  also  Unless. 

"  People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  same  way 
Ihey  do  here  ;  and  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family,  they 
get  but  little  by  it." — Collier. 

To  Excite,  Incite. 

When  we  excite  (from  ex  and  cito,  to  rouse) 
we  rouse  into  action  feelings  which  were  less 
strong;  when  we  incite  (from  in  and  cito,  to 
rouse)  we  urge  forward  to  acts  correspondent 
to  the  feelings  awakened.  Demosthenes  excited 
the  passions  of  the  Athenians  against  Philip, 
and  thus  incited  the  whole  nation  to  unite  in  the 
war  against  him. 

Antony  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of 
Caesar  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  populace, 


that  Brutus  and  his  companions  were  compelled 
to  flee  from  Rome ;  many,  however,  were  in- 
cited to  join  their  standard  not  only  by  their 
love  of  liberty  but  then-  hopes  of  plunder. 


Excursion. 


Journey. 


Excuse.    See  Apology. 

Execration.    See  Malediction. 

To  Execute.    See  To  Accomplish. 

Exertion.    See  Attempt. 

To  Exile.    See  To  Banish. 

To  Exonerate.    See  To  Absolve. 

To  Expect,  Think,  Believe. 

Expect  (from  ex  and  specto,  to  look  out  for,) 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  future.  It  may 
be  used  either  seriously  or  familiarly;  as,  a  per- 
son expects  to  die,  or  he  expects  to  survive,  but 
in  either  case,  it  always  has  reference  to  a 
coming  event. — Think  and  believe  have  refer- 
ence to  the  past  and  present  as  well  as  to  the 
future;  as,  "I  think  the  mail  has  arrived,"  "I 
believe  he  is  at  home."  "We  have,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  common  use  of  expect  which  is  a 
confusion  of  the  two ;  as,  "  I  expect  the  mail  has 
arrived,"  "I  expect  he  is  at  home."  This  blun- 
der, which  is  far  too  common  among  even  edu- 
cated persons,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided 
by  every  one. 

To  Expect.    See  To  Anticipate. 
Expeditious.    See  Prompt. 

Expel.    See  To  Banish. 

Expertness.    See  Facility. 

Explanation.    See  Definition. 

Explicit,  Express. 

Explicit  (from  ex  and  plico,  to  unfold)  denotes 
something  which  is  set  forth  in  the  plainest 
language,  so  that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
as,  an  explicit  promise. — Express  (from  exprimo, 
to  form  by  pressure)  is  stronger  than  explicit  : 
it  adds  force  to  clearness. 

An  express  promise  or  engagement  is  not 
only  unambiguous,  but  stands  out  {expressed)  in 
bold  relief,  with  the  most  binding  hold  on  the 
conscience. 

An  explicit  statement;  a  clear  and  explicit 
notion ;  explicit  directions ;  no  words  can  be 
more  explicit.  An  express  command,  an  express 
prohibition.  "  In  express  terms,  I  deny  the 
competency  of  this  body  to  pass  an  act  which 
surrenders  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  House  of  Parliament." — Plunkett. 

To  Expostulate.    See  To  Remon- 
strate. 

Express.    See  Explicit. 

To  Extend.    See  To  Increase. 


To  Extenuate.     See  To  Palliate. 

To  Extol.     See  To  Praise. 

Exuberance.     See  Abundance. 


Fabrication. 


Fiction. 


Facility,  Expertness,  Readiness. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  in 
common  the  idea  of  performing  any  act  with 
ease  and  promptitude. 

Facility  (from  facilis,  easy)  supposes  a  nat- 
ural or  acquired  power  of  dispatching  a  task 
with  lightness  and  dexterity. — Expertness  is 
facility  acquired  by  long  continued  practice. — 
Readiness  marks  the  promptitude  with  which 
any  thing  is  done.  A  merchant  needs  great 
facility  in  dispatching  business;  a  banker, 
great  expertness  in  casting  accounts ;  both  need 
great  readiness  in  passing  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cus- 
tom of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice. — Locke. 

The  army  was  celebrated  for  the  eteperlness  and 
valor  of  the  soldiers. 

A  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God  is  the 
surest  means  to  enlighten  the  mind  in  respect  to  duty. 

Fact.     See  Circumstance. 
Faction.     See  Cabal. 

Factitious,  Unnatural. 

A  thing  is  unnatural  when  it  departs  in  any 
wajr  from  its  simple  or  normal  state;  it  is  fac- 
titious (from  factito,  to  make  or  do  frequently) 
when  it  is  wrought  out  or  wrought  up  by  labor 
and  effort ;  as,  a  factitious  excitement.  There 
is  much  that  is  unnatural  in  Europe,  but  far 
more  that  is  factitious  in  America. 

An  unnatural  demand  for  any  article  of 
merchandise  is  one  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  consumption ;  a  factitious  demand 
is  one  created  by  active  exertions  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  unnatural  alarm  is  one  greater  than 
the  occasion  requires  ;  a,  factitious  alarm  is  one 
wrought  up  with  care  and  effort. 

Failing.     See  Fault. 
Fair.     See  Candid. 

Fallacy,  Sophistry. 
A  fallacy  is  an  argument  which  professes  to 
be  decisive,  but  in  reality  is  not ;  sopihisiry  is 
also  false  reasoning,  but  of  so  specious  and 
subtle  a  kind  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ex- 
pose its  fallacy.  Many  fallacies  are  obvious, 
but  the  evil  of  sophistry  lies  in  its  consummate 
art. 

"Men  are  apt  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be 
misled  by  fallacies  which  gratify  their  passions. 
Many  persons  have  obscured  and  confounded 
the  nature  of  things  by  their  wretched  soph- 
istry: though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they 
will  strip  it  of  its  guilt." — South. 
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Falsehood. 


Falsity. 


Falsity,  Falsehood,  Lie. 

Falsity  denotes  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
false.  "A  falsehood  is  a  false  declaration  de- 
signedly made.  A  lie  is  a  gross,  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  speak  of 
"telling  &  falsity."  It  is  an  equal  error  to 
say,  "I  perceive  the  falsehood  of  your  declara- 
tion or 


The  falsity  of  a  person's  assertion  may  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  others,  and  thus  the  charge  of 
fti/xi'/mod  be  fastened  upon    im. 

Can  you  on  him  such  falsities  obtrude  ? 
And  as  a  mortal  the  most  wise  delude? 

Sandys. 
Artificer  of  fraud:  he  was  the  first 
That  practiced  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 
Milton. 


nice  or  critical  on  minor  points,  and  also  when 
he  is  over-scrupulous  as  to  questions  of  duty. 

Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfections 
will  cease  to  be  fastidious  ;  whoever  restrains 
his  caprice  and  scrupulosity  will  cease  to  be 
squeamish. — Ceabb. 

To  Fatigue.     See  To  Jade. 

Fault,  Failing,  Foible. 

A  fault  is  positive,  something  definite  and 


Familiarity. 


Acquaintance. 


Famous,  Renowned,  Illustrious. 

Famous  (from  fama,  fame)  is  applied  to  a 
person  or  thing  widely  spoken  of  as  extraordi- 
nary ;  renowned  (from  Pr.,  re,  again,  and  nom- 
mer,  to  name)  is  applied  to  those  who  are  named 
again  and  again  with  honor;  illustrious,  to  those 
who  have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendor  of 
their  deeds  or  their  virtues.  Napoleon  was 
famous;  Alexander  was  renowned;  Wash- 
ington was  illustrious. 

Henry  the  Fifth  too  famous  to  live  long. 

Shakespeare. 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell  though  far  renoumed. 
Milton. 
Of  every  nation,  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  those  have  cheated  into  fame. 

Dkyden. 


Fanaticism.     See  Enthusiasm,  also 
Superstition. 

Fanciful,  Fantastical,  Visionary. 

We  speak  of  that  as  fanciful  which  is  irregu- 
lar in  taste  and  judgment;  we  speak  of  it  as 
fantastical  (from  fantasy)  when  it  violates  all 
propriety  as  well  as  regularity;  we  speak  of  it 
as  visionary,  when  it  is  wholly  unfounded  in 
the  nature  of  things. 

Fanciful  notions  are  the  product  of  a  heated 
fancy,  without  any  support  in  reason  or  truth ; 
fantastical  schemes  or  systems  are  made  up  of 
oddly-assorted  fancies,  often  of  the  most  whim- 
sical kind ;  visionary  expectations  are  those 
which  can  never  be  realized  in  fact. 

Fancy.     See  Imagination. 
Fantastical.     See  Fanciful. 

Fastidious,  Squeamish. 
We  call  a  person  fastidious  (from  fastus, 
pride)  when  his  taste  or  feelings  are  offended 
by  trifling  defects  or  errors;  we  call  him 
squeamish  (i.  e.  qualmish,  having  a  stomach 
that  is  easily  turned)  when  he  is  excessively 


marked  which  impairs  excellence ;  a  failing  is 
negative,  some  weakness  or  falling  short  in 
a  man's  character,  disposition  or  habits;  a 
foible  is  a  less  important  weakness,  which  we 
overlook  or  smile  at.  A  man  may  have  many 
failings,  and  yet  commit  but  few  faults;  or 
his  faults  and  failings  may  be  few,  while  his 
foibles  are  obvious  to  all. 

I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human 
being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults :  but  of  avarice 
I  have  generally  held  myself  guiltless.  Fox. 

Presumption  and  self-applause  are  the  foibles  of 
mankind.  Vaterland. 

Faultless.     See  Blameless. 
Fealty.     See  Homage. 

Feast,  Banquet,  Festival,  Ca- 
rousal. 

A  feast  sets  before  us  viands  superior  in 
quantity,  variety,  and  abundance;  a  banquet  is 
a  luxurious  feast ;  a  festival  is  the  joyful  cele- 
bration by  good  cheer  of  some  agreeable  event. 
A  feast  which  was  designed  to  be  a  festival, 
may  be  changed  into  a  banquet.  Carousal  is 
unrestrained  indulgence  in  frolic  and  wine. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope. 
In  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.  Shakespeare. 

The  morning  trumpet  s/.'sf/pi//  proclaimed 
Through  each  high  street.  Milton. 

Ascanius  these  carousals  taught 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Dryden. 

Feeling.    See  Emotion,  Sentiment, 

also  Passion. 
To  Felicitate.     See  To  Congratu- 
late. 
Felicity.     See  Happiness. 

Female,  Feminine. 

We  apply  female  to  the  sex,  as  opposed  to 
male  ;  and  feminine  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
sex,  as  opposed  to  masculine.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  female  character,  dress,  habits,  manners, 
&c. ;  and  of  feminine  pursuits,  employments, 
&e.  In  a  female  school,  feminine  accomplish- 
ments should  be  particularly  taught. 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
"So  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died.    Dryden, 
Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic:  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  innocence.    Milton. 


Ferocious,  Fierce,  Savage,  Bar- 
barous. 

When  these  words  are  applied  to  human 
feelings  or  conduct,  ferocious  describes  the  dis- 
position ;  fierce,  the  haste  and  violence  of  an 
act ;  barbarous,  the  coarseness  and  brutality  by 
which  it  was  marked;  savage,  the  cruel  and 
ieling  spirit  which  it  showed.  A  man  is 
ferocious  in  his  temper,  fierce  in  his  actions,  bar- 
barous in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  pur- 
poses, savage  in  the  spirit  and  feelings  expressed 
in  his  words  or  deeds. 

Fertile,  Fruitful. 

Fertile  implies  the  inherent  power  of  pro- 
duction ;  fruitful,  the  act.  The  prairies  of  the 
West  are  fertile  by  nature,  and  will  soon  be 
turned  by  cultivation  into  a  fruitful  field.  The 
same  distinction  prevails  when  these  words  are 
used  figuratively.  A  man  of  fertile  genius  has 
by  nature  great  readiness  of  invention ;  one 
whose  mind  is  fruitful  has  resources  of  thought 
and  a  readiness  of  application  which  enable 
him  to  think  and  act  to  effect. 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes' fertility. 

Byron,  of  Italy. 
Adonis's  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 
Shakespeare. 

Fervor,  Ardor. 

Fervor  (from  ferveo)  is  a  boiling  heat ;  and 
ardor  (from  ardeo)  is  a  burning  heat.  Hence,  in 
metaphor,  we  commonly  use  fervor  and  its 
derivatives  when  we  conceive  of  thoughts  or 
emotions  under  the  image  of  ebullition,  or  as 
pouring  themselves  forth.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  fervor  of  passion,  fervid  declamation,  fervid 
importunity,  fervent  supplication,  fervent  de- 
sires, &c. — Ardent  is  used  when  we  think  of 
any  thing  as  springing  from  a  deep-seated  glow 
of  soul ;  as,  ardent  friendship,  ardent  zeal,  ar- 
dent devotedness.  "  Burning  with  ardor  for 
the  fight."  Hence  Milton's  application  of  this 
term  to  angels : 

Nor  delayed  the  winged  saint, 
After  his  charge  received ;  but,  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardors,  -where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings'  upspreading  light, 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven. 


Festival. 


Feast. 


Fiction,  Fabrication. 

Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrica- 
tion to  what  is  true.  Fiction  is  designed  com- 
monly to  amuse,  and  sometimes  to  instruct;  a 
fabrication  is  always  intended  to  mislead  and 
deceive.  In  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  we 
have  fiction  of  the  highest  order.  The  poems 
of  Ossian,  as  published  by  Mackenzie,  were 
chiefly  fabrications. 

Fierce.     See  Ferocious. 
Fight.     See  Battle. 
Filthy.     See  Nasty. 
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Final,  Conclusive,  Ultimate. 

Final  {finis)  is  now  appropriated  to  that 
which  brings  with  it  an  end ;  as,  a  final  ad- 
justment, the  final  judgment,  &c. —  Conclusive 
(lit,  shutting  up)  implies  the  closing  of  all  fu- 
ture discussion,  negotiation,  &c. ;  as,  a  conclu- 
sive argument  or  fact,  a  conclusive  arrangement. 
— In  using  ultimate,  we  have  always  reference 
to  something  earlier  or  preceding ;  as  when  we 
say,  a  temporary  reverse  may  lead  to  an  ulti- 
mate triumph.  The  statements  which  a  man 
finally  makes  at  the  close  of  a  negotiation,  are 
usually  conclusive  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions 
and  designs. 

Fine,  Beautiful. 
When  used  as  a  word  of  praise,  fine  (being 


To  Fix,  Arrange,  or  Put  in 
order. 

Fix  denotes  to  set  firmly;  as,  to  fix  the  eye 
on  some  one;  his  teeth  -were  fixed;  and  hence 
arises  the  vulgarism  to  be  in  a  "fix"  or  a  "  bad 
fix."  It  is  a  gross,  but  prevailing  error  in  our 
country,  to  give  this  word  the  sense  of  arrange 
or  to  put  in  order ;  as,  to  fix  a  clock,  to  fix  the 
fire,  to  fix  one's  hair,  to  fix  up,  &c.  Nothing 
strikes  a  visitor  from  England  so  ludicrously  as 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  such  phrases ;  and 
unless  we  are  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
"  chicken  fixings"  we  should  banish  all  such 
expressions  from  good  society,  and  use  the 
word  only  in  its  true  sense  as  given  above. 


opposed  to  coarse)  denotes  no  "  ordinary  thing 
of  its  kind."  It  is  not  as  strong  as  beautiful, 
in  reference  to  the  single  attribute  implied  in 
the  latter  term ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  fine 
woman,  we  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  par- 
ulars :  viz.,  all  the  qualities  which  become  a  wo- 
man— breeding,  sentiment,  tact,  &c.  The  term 
is  equally  comprehensive  when  we  speak  of  a 
fine  garden,  landscape,  horse,  poem,  &c,  and 
though  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
the  word  has  still  a  very  definite  sense,  denot- 
ing a  high  degree  of  characteristic  excellence, 
though  not  the  very  highest.  Americans  are 
considered  by  the  English  as  overdoing  in  the 
use  of  this  word.  "We  call  a  thing  fine,  when 
the  English,  according  to  their  present  usage, 
would  call  it  nice. 

Finical,  Spruce,  Foppish. 

These  words  arc  applied  to  persons  who  are 
studiously  desirous  to  cultivate  finery  of  ap- 
pearance. 

One  who  is  spruce  is  elaborately  nice  in 
dress ;  one  who  is  finical  shows  his  affectation 
in  language  and  manner  as  well  as  dress ;  one 
who  is  foppish  seeks  to  distinguish  himself  by 
the  cut  of  his  clothes,  the  tawdriness  of  his 
ornaments,  and  the  ostentation  of  his  manner. 

"A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and 
screws  his  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  himself  the  air  of  a  delicate  per- 
son ;  a  spruce  gentleman  strives  not  to  have  a 
fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair  of 
his  head  to  lie  amiss ;  a  foppish  gentleman 
seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  orna- 
ments, to  render  himself  distinguished  for 
finery." — Crabb. 

Firmness,  Constancy. 

Firmness  belongs  to  the  will,  and  constancy 
to  the  affections  and  principles  ;  the  former 
prevents  us  from  yielding,  and  the  latter  from 
fluctuating.  Without  firmness  a  man  has  no 
character ;  "without  constancy,"  says  Addison, 
"  there  is  neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in 
the  world." 

Still  with  &j  firmness  steel  my  breast.— Blacklock 
In  tins  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  seas, 
Triumphant  constancy  has  fixed  her  seat.  Prior. 


Flagitious 
Flagrant. 
Flame. 
Flattery. 
Fleeting. 

Flight. 
Flightiness 


See  Atrocious. 
See  Atrocious. 
See  Blaze. 
See  Adulation. 
See  Transient. 
See  Pair. 
See  Levity. 


To  Fluctuate,  Vacillate,  Waver. 

Fluctuate  (from  fluctus,  a  wave)  is  applied 
both  to  things  and  persons,  and  denotes  that 
they  move  as  they  are  acted  upon.  The  stocks 
fluctuate;  &  man.  fluctuates  between  conflicting 
influences. —  Vacillate  (from  vacillo,  to  sway  to 
and  fro)  and  waver  apply  only  to  persons,  and 
represent  them  as  acting  themselves.  A  man 
vacillates  when  he  goes  backward  and  forward 
in  his  opinions  and  purposes,  without  any  fixity 
of  mind  or  principles.  A  man  wavers  when 
shrinks  back  or  hesitates  at  the  approach  of 
difficulty  or  danger. 

One  who  is  fluctuating  in  his  feelings  is  usu 
ally  vacillating  in  resolve,  and  wavering  in  ex 
ecution. 


Foible. 


Fault. 


To  Follow  (v.  t.),  Pursue. 

To  follow  (v.  t.)  denotes  simply  to  go  after ;  to 
pursue  denotes  to  follow  with  earnestness,  and 
with  a  view  to  attain  some  definite  object ;  as, 
a  hound  pursues  the  deer.  So  a  person  follows 
a  companion  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake  on  a 
journey ;  the  officers  of  justice  pursue  a  felon 
who  has  escaped  from  prison. 

"What  could  I  do 
But  follow  strict  invisibly  thus  led  1         Milton. 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  Tar,  yet  as  I  follow  flies. 

Goldsmith. 

To    Follow    (v.   ?.),    Succeed, 
Ensue. 

To  follow  (v.  i.)  means  simply  to  come  after,  as 
a  crowd  followed;  to  succeed  means  to  come 
after  in  some  regular  series  or  succession,  as 


day  succeeds  to  day,  and  night  to  night.  To 
ensue  means  to  follow  by  some  established  con- 
nection or  principle  of  sequence.  As  wave 
follows  wave,  revolution  succeeds  to  revolution ; 
and  nothing  ensues  but  accumulated  wretched- 
ness. 

"Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Ben  Jonson. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 
Milton. 
Of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 

Milton. 

Foolhardy.    See  Rash. 

Foolish.     See  Absurd. 

Foppish.     See  Finical. 

For.     See  Because. 

To  Forbid.     See  To  Prohibit. 

Force,  Strength. 

Strength  (from  strain)  looks  rather  to  power 
as  an  inward  capability  or  energy.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  strength  of  timber,  bodily  strength, 
mental  strength,  strength  of  emotion,  &c.  Force, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks  more  to  the  outward  ; 
as,  the  force  of  momentum,  force  of  circum- 
stances, force  of  habit,  &c.  We  do,  indeed, 
speak  of  strength  of  will  and  force  of  will;  but 
even  here  the  former  may  lean  toward  the  in- 
ternal tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  latter  toward 
the  outward  expression  of  it  in  action.  But, 
though  the  two  words  do  in  a  few  cases-  touch 
thus  closely  on  each  other,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  marked  distinction  between  our  use 
of  force  and  strength. 

Force  is  the  name  given  in  mechanical  science  to 
whatever  produces  or  can  produce  motion. — Niciiol. 
Thy  tears  are  of  no  force 
To  mollify  this  flinty  man.       Hayward. 
More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was. 
Spensee. 
Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

Forgelfulness  is  Saxon,  and  oblivion  is  Latin. 
The  former  has  reference  to  persons  and  marks 
a  state  of  mind;  the  latter  has  reference  to 
things,  and  indicates  a  condition  into  which 
they  are  sunk.  We  blame  a  man  for  his  yor- 
getfulness ;  we  speak  of  some  old  custom  as 
buried  in  oblivion.  The  expressions  could  not 
be  interchanged.  We  can  not  speak  of  men 
as  characterized  by  oblivion ;  nor  do  we  usually 
speak  of  things  as  buried  in  forgelfulness  ;  or  if 
we  do  it  is  in  reference  to  the  persons  who  for- 
get, and  not  to  the  state  of  being  forgotten. 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forget/ klness. 

Shakespeare. 
And  blind  oblivion  swallowed  cities  up. 

Shakespeare. 
The  swallowing  gulf 
Of  Arnkforijeifulness  and  deep  oblivion. 

Shakespeare. 
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Forgiveness,  Pardon. 
Forgiveness  is  Saxon,  and  pardon  Norman, 
both  denoting  to  give  back.  The  word  pardon 
being  early  used  in  our  Bible,  has,  in  religious 
matters,  the  same  sense  as  forgiveness  ;  but  in 
the  language  of  common  life  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  'such  as  we  often  find  be- 
tween corresponding  Saxon  and  Norman  words. 
Forgive  points  to  inward  feeling,  and  supposes 
alienated  affection ;  when  we  ask  forgiveness, 
we  primarily  seek  the  removal  of  anger.  Par- 
don looks  more  to  outward  things  or  conse- 
quences, and  is  often  applied  to  trifling  matters, 
as  when  we  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  a  man 
or  for  jostling  him  in  a  crowd.  The  civil  mag- 
istrate also  grants  a  pardon,  and  not  forgive- 
ness. The  two  words  are,  therefore,  very 
clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  most 
cases  which  relate  to  the  common  concerns  of 
life. 
Exchange forgi veness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me.  Shakespeare. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and. pardon  beg  ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground?  Milton 

Formal,  Ceremonious. 

When  applied  to  things,  these  words  usually 
denote  a  mere  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
form  or  ceremony ;  as,  to  make  a  formal  call, 
to  take  a  ceremonious  leave.  When  applied  to 
a  person  or  his  manners,  they  are  used  in  a 
bad  sense ;  a  person  being  called  formal  who 
shapes  himself  too  much  by  some  pattern  or 
set  form,  and  ceremonious  when  he  lays  too 
much  stress  on  the  conventional  laws  of  social 
intercourse.  Formal  manners  render  a  man 
stiff  or  ridiculous ;  a  ceremonious  carriage  puts 
a  stop  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course. 

Formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

SlIAKESrEARE. 

Ton  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord ; 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 

Siiakespeaee. 

To  Forsake.     See  To  Abandon. 

To  Forswear.     See  To  Perjure. 

Fortification.     See  Fortress. 

Fortitude.     See  Courage. 

Fortress,  Fortification,  Castle, 
Citadel. 

A  fortress  is  constructed  for  military  pur- 
poses only,  and  is  permanently  garrisoned ;  a 
fortification  is  built  to  defend  harbors,  cities, 
&c. ;  a  castle  is  a  fortress  of  early  times  which 
ordinarily  a  palatial  dwelling ;  a  citadel  is 
the  stronghold  of  a  fortress  or  city,  &c. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise. 

Shakespeare. 
I'll  to  my  charge,  the  citadel,  repair. 

Dryden. 
God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  ua  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Shakespeare. 


Fortuitous.     See  Accidental. 

Fortunate,   Successful,    Prosper- 
ous. 

A  man  is  fortunate  when  (so  to  speak)  he  is 
favored  of  fortune,  and  has  unusual  blessings 
fall  to  his  lot ;  successful  when  he  gains  what 
he  aims  at;  prosperous  when  he  succeeds  in 
those  things  which  men  commonly  desire. 
One  may  be  fortunate  in  some  cases  where  he 
is  not  successful ;  he  may  be  successful,  but,  if 
his  plans  are  badly  formed,  he  may  for  that 
reason  fail  to  be  prosperous. 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  fate, 

Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate. 

Drtden. 
He  observed  the  illustrious  throng, 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  their  care, 
In  peaceful  senate  and  successful  war.    Dryden. 

We  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us.  Milton. 

Foul.     See  Nasty. 
To  Found.     See  To  Predicate. 

Fracture,  Rupture. 

These  words  denote  different  kinds  of  break- 
ing, according  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Fracture  (from  frango)  is  applied  to  hard  sub- 
stances ;  as,  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rupture 
(from  rumpd)  is  applied  to  soft  substances  ;  as, 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  same  dis- 
tinction applies  to  the  words  when  used  in  a 
figurative  or  secondary  sense  ;  as,  "  To  be  an 
enemy  and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it 
not  embitter  the  rupture  f — South. 

And  o'er  the  high-piled  hills  of 'fractured  earth, 
Wide  dashed  the  waves.  Thomson. 

Frank.     See  Ingenuous. 
Fraud.     See  Deception. 

Freak.     See  Whim. 

Freedom.     See  Liberty. 

Freethinker.     See  Infidel. 

Frenzy.     See  Insanity. 
Fretful,   Peevish,  Cross. 

These  words  all  indicate  an  unamiable  work- 
ing and  expression  of  temper. 

Peevish  marks  more  especially  the  inward 
spirit ;  a  peevish  man  is  always  ready  to  find 
fault. — Fretful  points  rather  to  the  outward  act, 
and  marks  a  complaining  impatience;  sickly 
children  are  apt  to  be  fretful. — Crossness  is 
peevishness  mingled  with  vexation  or  anger. 
She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty. 

Shakespeare. 
Are  you  positive  mdfetful  T 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetful  ?  Swift. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  cross- 
'.ss  or  aptness  to  oppose ;   but  the  deeper  sort,  to 
envy  or  mere  mischief.  Bacon. 


Friendly.     See  Amicable. 

Fright.     See  Alarm. 

Frightful,  Dreadful,  Awful. 

These  words  all  express  fear.  In  frightful  it 
is  a  sudden  emotion ;  in  dreadful  it  is  deeper 
and  more  prolonged ;  in  awful  the  fear  is  min- 
gled with  the  emotion  of  awe,  which  subdues 
us  before  the  presence  of  some  invisible  power. 
An  accident  may  be  frightful ;  the  approach  of 
death  is  dreadful  to  most  men  ;  the  convulsions 
of  the  earthquake  are  awful. 

Death  was  denounced  ;  that  frightful  sound 
Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear.      Dryden. 
The  rigid  interdiction  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Milton. 

Nor  have  feared 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired, 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair !    Milton. 

Froward.     See  Perverse. 

Frugality.     See  Economy. 

Fruitful.     See  Fertile. 

Fruitless.     See  Useless. 

To  Frustrate.     See  To  Baffle. 

Fury.     See  Anger. 


G. 

To  Gain,  Win. 

Gain  implies  only  that  we  get  something  by 
exertion;  win  that  we  do  it  in  competition 
with  others.  A  person  gains  knowledge  or 
gains  a  prize  simply  by  striving  for  it;  he  wins 
a  victory  or  wins  a  prize  by  taking  it  from 
others  in  a  struggle  between  them. 

Compute  the  gains  of  this  ungoverned  zeal, 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

Dryden. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game : 

True  as  the  dial  to  xthe  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.        Hudibras. 

To  Gain.     See  To  Obtain. 


Gallant,  Courageous,  Brave. 

Courageous  is  generic,  denoting  an  inward 
spirit  (cor)  which  rises  above  fear;  brave  is 
more  outward,  marking  a  spirit  which  braves 
or  defies  danger ;  gallant  rises  still  higher,  de- 
noting bravery  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure.  A  courageous  man  is  ready 
for  battle ;  a  brave  man  courts  it ;  a  gallant 
man  dashes  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

Shakespeare. 
With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  steel, 
Bravely  to  suffer  though  I  deeply  feel. 

CmjRcniLL. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free. 

Pope. 
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Gallantry.     See   Courage,   also 
Heroism. 


To  Gape. 


To  Gaze. 


Garrulous,  Talkative,  Loquacious. 
A  garrulous  person  (from  garrio,  to  prate) 
indulges  m  long,  prosy  talk,  with  frequent  rep- 
ititions  and  lengthened  details. — Talkative  im- 
plies simply  a  great  desire  to  talk  ;  and  loqua- 
cious  (from  loquor,  to  talk)  a  great  flow  of 
words  at  command.     A  child  is   talkative;  a 
lively  woman  is  loquacious ;  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage  is  garrulous. 
Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it;  for 
Error  is  always  talkative.  Goldsmith. 

Thersites  only  clamored  in  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.  Pope. 
Pleased  with  that  social,  sweet  garrulity, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran's  sole  delight. 

Somebville. 

Gayety.     See  Liveliness. 

To  Gaze,  Gape,  Stare. 

To  gaze  is  to  look  with  fixed  and  prolonged 
attention,  awakened  by  excited  interest  or 
elevated  emotion ;  to  gape  is  to  look  fixedly 
with  feelings  of  ignorant  wonder ;  to  stare  (lit., 
strain  the  eyes)  is  to  look  with  the  fixedness  of 
insolence  or  of  idiocy.  The  lover  of  nature 
gazes  with  delight  on  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape; the  rustic  gapes  with  wonder  at  the 
strange  sights  of  a  large  city ;  the  idiot  stares 
on  those  around  wit.i  a  vacant  look. 
So  checking  his  desire  with  trembling  heart, 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart. 

DltTDEN. 

Studying  his  looks  and  -watching  at  the  board, 
He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord. 

Pitt. 
But  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye, 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

DltYDEN. 

General,  Common,  Universal. 

Common  (from  communis)  denotes  primarily 
that  in  which  many  share;  and  hence,  that 
which  is  often  met  with. —  General  is  stronger, 
denoting  that  it  pertains  to  a  majority  of  the 
individuals  which  compose  a  genus  or  whole. — 
Universal,  that  it  pertains  to  all  without  ex- 
ception. To  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  so 
common  an  attainment  in  this  country  that  we 
may  pronounce  it  general,  though  by  no  means 
universal. 

Generosity.     See  Magnanimity. 
Generous.     See  Liberal. 

Genius,  Talent. 

Genius  (lit,  born  with  us)  implies  high  and 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature  impelling  the  mind  to 
certain  favorite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  ideas,  imagery, 
&c. — Talent  supposes  general  strength  of  intel- 
lect, with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being  molded 
and  directed  to  specific  employments,  and  valu- 
able ends  and  purposes.     Hence,  according  to 
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Crabb,  the  name  talent,  the  highest  measure 
among  the  Greeks,  for  the  value  of  money. 
Genius  is  connected  more  or  less  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by 
a  kind  of  intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more 
on  high  mental  training  and  a  perfect  command 
of  all  the  faculties,  memory,  judgment,  sagacity, 
&c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
painting,  &c,  and  a  talent  for  business  or  diplo- 
macy. Among  English  orators,  Lord  Chatham 
was  distinguished  for  his  genius ;  William  Pitt 
for  his  preeminent  talents,  and  especially  his 
unrivaled  talent  for  reply. 

Gentile.     See  Pagan. 

Gentle,  Tame,  Mild,  Meek. 

Gentle  describes  the  natural  disposition  ; 
tame,  that  which  is  subdued  by  training ;  mild 
implies  a  temper  which  is,  by  nature,  not  ea- 
sily provoked ;  meek,  a  spirit  which  has  been 
schooled  to  mildness  by  discipline  or  suffering. 
The  lamb  is  gentle ;  the  domestic  fowl  is  tame  ; 
John  the  Apostle  was  mild  ;  Moses  was  meek. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shakespeake. 
A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 
Shakespeare. 
If  that  mild  and  gentle  God  thou  be, 
"Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.  Dkyden. 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton. 

Genuine.     See  Authentic. 
To  Get.     See  To  Obtain. 

Giet,  Present,  Donation. 
These  words,  as  here  compared,  denote  some- 
thing gratuitously  imparted  to  another  out  of 
one's  property. 

A  gift  is  usually  from  one  who  is  in  some 
respects  a  superior,  and  is  designed  for  the  re- 
lief or  benefit  of  him  who  receives  it. — A  pres- 
ent (Low  Lat.  presento)  is  ordinarily  from  an 
equal  or  inferior,  and  is  always  intended  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  kindness. — Dona- 
tion (from  L.  clono,  to  give)  is  a  word  of  more 
dignhy,  denoting,  properly,  a  gift  of  consider- 
able value,  and  ordinarily  a  gift  made  either  to 
some  public  institution,  or  to  an  individual  on 
account  of  his  services  to  the  public ;  as,  a  do- 
nation to  a  college,  a  hospital  or  a  charitable 
society. 

But  oh!  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown. 

Cowpek. 
Say,  heavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a,  present  to  the  infant  God.        Milton. 

To  Give,  Confer,  Grant. 
To  give  is  the  generic  word,  embracing  all 
the  rest. — To  confer  was  originally  used  of  per- 


something  which  might  have  been  withheld  ; 
as,  to  confer  a  favor. — To  grant  is  to  give  in 
answer  to  a  petition  or  request,  or  to  one  who 
is  in  some  way  dependent  or  inferior. 

Glad,  Delighted,  Gratified. 

Delighted  expresses  a  much  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  than  glad. —  Gratified  always  refers  to 
a  pleasure  conferred  by  some  human  agent, 
and  the  feeling  is  modified  by  the  consideration 
that  we  owe  it  in  part  to  another.  A  person 
may  be  glad  or  delighted  to  see  a  friend,  and 
gratified  at  the  attention  shown  by  his  visits. 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  strait  I  clap  the  door: 
Sir,  let  me  see  you  and  your  works  no  more. 

Pope. 
So  on  they  fared  delighted  still  to  join 
In  mutual  converse.  Milton. 

To  Gleam,  Glimmer,  Glitter. 

To  gleam  denotes  a  faint  but  distinct  emis- 
sion of  light. — -To  glimmer  describes  an  indis- 
tinct and  unsteady  light. — To  glitter,  a  brightness 
that  is  intense,  but  varying.  The  morning 
light  gleams  upon  the  earth ;  a  distant  taper 
glimmers  through  the  mist ;  a  dew-drop  glitters 
in  the  sun. 

At  last  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turned  thitherward  in  haste 
His  traveled  steps.  Milton. 

And  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Milton. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray.     Gkat. 

To  Glimmer.     See  To  Gleam. 
To  Glitter.     See  To  Gleam. 

Globe,  Sphere,  Orb,  Ball. 

Globe  denotes  a  round,  and  usually  a  solid 
body;  sphere  is  the  term  applied  in  astronomy 
to  such  a  body,  and  hence  to  the  circuit  of  such 
bodies  in  the  heavens ;  orb  is  used,  especially 
in  poetry,  for  globe  or  sphere,  and  also  (con- 
tracted from  orbit)  for  the  pathway  of  a  hea- 
venly body ;  ball  in  this  connection,  is  applied 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  conceived  of  as  thrown 
or  impelled  through  space. 

Thus,  roaming  with  adventurous  wing  the  globe, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive. — Mallet. 
Kindly,  perhaps,  Ho  now  afflicts  us  here, 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere. 

Jenyns. 
Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Orbs  roll  o'er  orbs,  aud  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jenyns. 

Gloom.     See  Darkness. 
Gloomy.     See  Moody. 

Good-natured,  Good-tempered, 
Good-humored. 

Good-natured  denotes  a  disposition  to  please 
and  be  pleased.    Good-tempered  a  habit  of  mind 


sons  in  power,  who  gave  permanent  grants  or  j  which  is  not  easily  ruffled  by  provocations  or 
privileges ;  as,  to  confer  the  order  of  knight- ,  other  disturbing  influences.  Good-humored  is 
hood;  and'  hence  it  still  denotes  the  giving  of  I  applied  to  a  spirit  full  of  ease  and  cheerfulness, 
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as  displayed  in  one's  outward  deportment  and 
in  social  intercourse. 

A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  to 
all  by  the  spirit  which  governs  him.  A  good- 
humored  man  recommends  himself  particularly 
as  a  companion;  a  good-tempered  man  is  rarely 
betrayed  into  anything  which  can  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  social  circle. 

Grace.     See  Elegance. 
Grace,  Mercy. 

These  words,  though  often  interchanged,  have 
a  distinctive  and  peculiar  meaning  which  be- 
longs to  each. 

Grace,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is 
spontaneous  favor  to  the  guilty  or  undeserv- 
ing; mercy  is  kindness  or  compassion  to  the 
suffering  or  condemned.  It  was  the  grace  of 
God  that  opened  a  way  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy  toward  men. 

Oh  !  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 

"Which  wo  more  hunt  ibr  than  the  grace  of  God. 
Shakespeare. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  -was  my  Judge, 

death  on  all,  and  graced 


That  I  who  first  1 

The  source  of  life.  Miltun. 

The  quality  ol mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakespeare. 

Grand,  Magnificent,  Sublime. 

Grand,  in  reference  to  objects  of  taste,  is 
applied  to  that  which  expands  the  mind  by  a 
sense  of  vastness  and  majesty :  magnificent  is 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  imposing  from 
its  splendor ;  sublime  describes  that  which  is 
awful  and  elevating.  A  cataract  is  grand;  a 
rich  and  varied  landscape  is  magnificent;  an 
overhanging  precipice  is  sublime. 

"  Grandeur  admits  of  degrees  and  modifica- 
tions ;  but  magnificence  is  that  which  has  al- 
ready reached  the  highest  degree  of  superior- 
ity naturally  belonging  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion."— Crabb. 

Grandeur.     See  Sublimity. 

To  Grant.     See  To  Give. 

Gratified.     See  Glad. 

To  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor. 

Gratify  is  the  generic  terra,  and  has  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  pleasure  communicated. 
To  indulge  a  person,  implies  that  we  concede 
something  to  his  wishes  or  his  weaknesses 
which  he  could  not  claim,  and  which  had  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  have  been  spared.  To  humor  is 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  varying  moods,  and, 
perhaps,  caprices  of  others.  "Wo  gratify  a 
child  by  showing  him  the  sights  of  a  large 
city ;  we  indulge  him  in  some  extra  expense 
on  such  an  occasion ;  wo  humor  him  if  he  is 
taken  ill  when  away  from  home. 

Grave,  Sober,  Serious,  Solemn. 
Sober  supposes  the  absence  of  all  exhilara- 
"d  is  opposed  to  flighty;  as,  so- 


ber thought.  Serious  implies  considerateness  or 
reflection,  and  is  opposed  to  jocose  or  sportive; 
,  serious  and  important  concerns.  Grave  de- 
notes a  state  of  mind,  appearance,  &c,  which 
results  from  the  pressure  of  weighty  interests, 
and  is  opposed  to  hilarity  of  feeling  or  vivacity 
of  manner ;  as,  a  grave  remark ;  grave  attire. 
Solemn  is  applied  to  a  case  in  which  gravity 
is  carried  to  its  highest  point;  as,  a  solemn 
admonition,  a  solemn  promise. 

The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.     Pope. 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 

All  is  but  toys.  Shakespeare. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  ; 

Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 

There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all. 

Spensee. 

Greatly.     See  Badly. 

Greeting.     See  Salutation. 

Grief.     See  Affliction. 

Grief,  Sorrow,  Sadness. 

Sorrow  is  the  generic  term ;  grief  is  sorrow 
for  some  definite  cause — one  which  commenced, 
at  least,  in  the  past ;  sadness  is  applied  to  a 
permanent  mood  of  the  mind.  Sorrow  is 
transient  in  many  cases ;  but  the  grief  of  a 
mother  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  too  often 
turns  into  habitual  sadness. 

"  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonym- 
ous with  sorrow;  and  in  this  case  we  speak  of 
the  transports  of  grief.  At  other  times  it  ex- 
presses more  silent,  deep,  and  painful  affec- 
tions, such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calami- 
ties ;  particularly  by  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives ;  or  by  the  distress,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  experienced  by  those  whom  we  love  and 
value." — Cogan. 

To  Grow.     See  To  Become. 

To  Grow.     See  To  Raise. 

To  Guess,  Think,  Reckon. 

Guess  is  lit.,  to  cast  or  cast  forward  in  one's 
mind.  Hence,  it  denotes  to  attempt  to  hit  upon 
at  random ;  as,  to  guess  at  a  thing  when  blind- 
folded; to  conjecture  or  form  an  opinion  on  hid- 
den or  very  slight  grounds;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle, 
to  guess  out  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  passage. 
It  is  a  gross  vulgarism  to  use  the  word  guess, 
not  in  its  true  and  specific  sense,  but  simply  for 
think  or  believe;  as,  "I  guess  the  mail  has  ar- 
rived-" "I  guess  he  is  at  home."  It  is  equally 
vulgar  to  use  reckon  in  the  same  way ;  as,  "  I 
reckon  the  mail  has  arrived;"  "I  reckon  he  is 
at  home."  These  words  are  the  shibboleth  of 
the  North  and  the  South  in  this  country.  It 
would  bo  better  for  each  (in  order  to  avoid  so 
gross  a  vulgarism)  to  drop  entirely  its  peculiar 
and  abused  term,  substituting  therefore  some 
such  word  as  think,  believe,  imagine,  fancy,  &c. 

Grudge.     See  Pique. 


H. 

Habit,  Custom. 

Habit  is  an  internal  principle  which  leads  us 
to  do  easily,  naturally,  and  with  growing  cer- 
tainty, what  we  do  often ;  custom  is  external, 
being  habitual  use  or  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act.  The  two  operate  reciprocally 
on  each  other.  The  custom  of  giving  produces 
a  habit  of  liberality ;  habits  of  devotion  promote 
the  custom  of  going  to  church.  Custom  also 
supposes  an  act  of  the  will,  selecting  given 
modes  of  procedure ;  lidbit  is  a  law  of  our 
being,  a  kind  of  "  second  nature"  which  grows 
up  within  us. 

Upheld  by  old  repute 
Consent  or  custom.  Milton. 


How  use  doth  breed  : 


habit  in  a  man. 

Shakespeare. 


Hall.     I 
Hamlet. 


\e  Vestibule. 
See  Village. 


Hand,  At  hand,  On  hand. 

We  speak  of  a  person  being  at  hand,  i.  e., 
near  by  and  thus  virtually  present.  "We  speak 
also  of  a  merchant's  having  goods  on  hand. 
Some  persons  confound  the  two,  and  speak  of 
being  "on  hand"  at  a  given  time  or  place, 
meaning  present.  This  confusion  of  things  so 
entirely  dissimilar,  "  smells  of  the  shop." 

Handsome,  Pretty. 
Pretty  applies  to  things  comparatively  small, 
which  please  by  their  delicacy  and  grace ;  as, 
a  pretty  girl,  a  pretty  flower,  a  pretty  cottage. 
— Handsome  rises  higher,  and  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects on  a  larger  scale.  We  admire  what  is 
handsome,  we  are  pleased  with  what  is  pretty. 
The  word  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
hand;  and  thus  to  have  acquired  the  idea  of] 
training,  cultivation,  symmetry,  and  proportion 
which  enters  so  largely  into  our  conception  of 
handsome.  Thus  Drayton  makes  mention  of 
handsome  players,  meaning  those  who  are  well! 
trained ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  having 
a  handsome  address,  which  is  the  result  of  cul-i 
ture ;  of  a  handsome  horse  or  dog,  which  implies 
well  proportioned  limbs ;  of  a  handsome  face 
to  which  (among  other  qualities)  the  idea  of 
proportion  and  a  graceful  contour  are  essen- 
tial ;  of  a  handsome  tree,  and  a  handsome  house 
or  villa.  So,  from  this  idea  of  proportion  or 
suitableness,  we  have  in  a  different  connection 
the  expressions,  a  handsome  fortune,  a  hand- 
some offer. 

Happiness,  Felicity,  Blessedness, 
Bliss. 

Happiness  is  generic,  and  is  applied  to  al- 
most every  kind  of  enjoyment  except  that  of 
the  animal  appetites  ;  felicity  is  a  more  formal 
word,  and  is  used  more  sparingly  in  the  same 
general  sense,  but  with  elevated  associations; 
blessedness  is  applied  to  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  the  purest  social,  benevolent, 
and  religious  affections;  bliss  denotes  still  more 
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exalted  delight,  and  is  applied  more  appropri- 
ately to  the  joy  anticipated  in  heaven. 

Ob  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim.    Pope. 
Others  in  virtue  place  felicity  ; 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life, 
In  corporal  pleasures  he,  and  careless  ease. 

Milton. 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then  and  not  till  then  ho  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shakespeare. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages  ;  yet  mixed 
"With  pity,  violated  not  their  Miss.        Milton. 

Harangue,  Speech,  Oration. 

Speech  is  generic ;  an  oration  is  an  elaborate 
and  prepared  speech;  a  harangue  is  a  vehe- 
ment appeal  to  the  passions,  or  a  noisy,  dis- 
putatious address.  A  general  makes  a  ha- 
rangue to  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  battle ;  a 
demagogue  harangues  the  populace  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  wrongs. 

Gray-haired  men,  and  grave  with  warriors  mixed 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon, 
In  factious  opposition.  Milton. 

Hard.     See  Arduous,  also  Solid. 

Hardened.     See  Obdurate. 

Harm.     See  Mischief. 

Harmony,  Melody. 

Harmony  results  from  the  concord  of  two  or 
more  musical  strains  which  differ  in  pitch  and 
quality;  the  term  may  also  be  applied  to 
sounds  which  are  not  musical.  Melody  de- 
notes the  pleasing  alternation  and  variety  of 
musical  and  measured  sounds,  as  they  succeed 
each  other  in  a  single  verse  ov  strain. 

The  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Deniiam. 


Lend  me  your  songs,  yc 


j.....  ^«..So,  j^  nightingales;    Oh  po 
The  mazy  running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse  1 


Thomson. 

Harshness.     See  Acrimony. 
Haste,  Hurry,  Speech,  Dispatch. 

Haste  denotes  quickness  of  action  and  a 
strong  desire  (lit.,  heat)  for  getting  on ;  hurry 
(connected  with  curro,  to  run)  includes  a  con- 
fusion and  want  of  collected  thought  not  im- 
plied in  haste ;  speed  denotes  the  actual  pro- 
gress which  is  made ;  dispatch,  the  prompti- 
tude and  rapidity  with  which  things  are  done. 
A  man  may  properly  be  in  haste,  but  never  in 
a  hurry.     Speed  usually  secures  dispatch. 

Our  lines  reformed  and  not  composed  in  haste, 
Polished  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 

"Waller. 
For  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 

Milton. 
Speed  !  to  describe  whoso  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 
So  saying,  with  dispatchful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

Milton. 


To  Hate,  Abhor,  Detest,  Abomi- 
nate, Loathe. 

Hate  (connected  with  heal)  is  the  generic 
word,  and  implies  that  one  is  inflamed  with 
extreme  dislike.  "We  abhor  (from  ab  and  hor- 
eo,  to  shudder  at)  what  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
our  sensibilities  or  feelings.  We  detest  (from 
de  and  testor,  to  bear  witness  against)  what 
contradicts  so  utterly  our  principles  and  moral 
sentiments  that  we  feel  bound  (as  it  were)  to 
lift  up  our  voice  against  it.  "What  we  abom- 
inate (from  ab  and  omen)  does  equal  violence  to 
our  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  What  we 
loathe  (lit,  regard  with  nausea)  is  offensive  to 
our  own  nature  auvl  e  scites  unmingled  disgust. 

Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  hated  the  deeds 
of  the  Nicolaitaner,  his  language  shows  that  he 
loathed  the  luke  vvarmness  of  the  Laodiceans; 
he  detested  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  he  abhorred  the  suggestions  of  the 
tempter  in  the  wilderness. 

Hatred.    See  Odium. 

Haughtiness,  Arrogance,  Disdain. 

Haughtiness  (from  Pr.  haul,  high)  denotes  the 
expression  of  conscious  and  proud  superiority; 
arrogance  (from  ad  and  rogo,  to  make  claim) 
is  a  disposition  to  claim  for  one's  self  more  than 
is  justly  due,  and  enforce  it  to  the  utmost ;  dis- 
dain (from  dedignor,  to  reject  as  unworthy)  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  condescension  toward  in- 
feriors, since  it  expresses  and  desires  others  to 
feel  how  far  below  ourselves  wo  consider  them. 
A  person  is  haughty  in  disposition  and  de- 
meanor ;  arrogant  in  his  claims  of  homage  and 
deference;  disdainful  even  in  accepting  the 
deference  which  his  haughtiness  leads  him  ar- 
rogantly to  exact. 

To  Have.     See  To  Possess. 

Hazard.     See  Danger. 

To  Hearken.     See  To  Attend. 

Hearty,  Cordial,  Sincere. 

Hearty  implies  honesty  and  simplicity  of  feel- 
ings and  manners ;  cordial  (from  cor,  the  heart) 
refers  to  the  warmth  and  liveliness  with  which 
the  feelings  are  expressed;  sincere  (lit.,  with- 
out mixture)  implies  that  this  expression  cor- 
responds to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
A  man  should  be  hearty  in  his  attachment  to 
his  friends,  cordial  in  his  reception  of  them  to 
his  house,  and  sincere  in  his  offers  to  assist 
them. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace, 
"With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  face  ; 
In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  case, 
A  willing  mind  and  a  desire  to  please.     Drtden. 

He  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamored.  Milton. 

Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now. 

Drtden. 

Heathen.     See  Pagan. 
To  Help,  Aid,  Assist. 
These  words  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  afford- 


ing relief  or  support  to  a  person  under  difficul- 
ties. 

Help  turns  attention  especially  to  the  source 
of  relief.  If  I  fall  into  a  pit,  I  call  for  "  help ;" 
and  he  who  helps  me  out,  does  it  by  an  act  of 
his  own. — Aid  turns  attention  to  the  other 
side,  and  supposes  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  relieved ;  as,  "  he  aided  me  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  pit ;"  "I  got  out  by  the  aid  of 
a  ladder  which  he  brought  me." — Assist  (from 
ad  ard  sto,  to  stand  by)  has  a  primary  reference 
to  rek  i  afforded  by  a  person,  who  "stands  by" 
in  order  w>  relieve.  It  denotes  both  help  and  aid. 
Thus,  we  say  of  a  person  who  is  weak,  "  I  as- 
sisted him  up-stairs,"  or  "  he  mounted  the  stairs 
by  my  assistance."  When  we  say,  "he  mounted 
by  the  assistance  of  his  staff,"  the  word  "staff" 
is  used  figuratively. 

When  help  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  points  less 
distinctively  and  exclusively  to  the  source  of 
relief,  or  in  other  words  agrees  more  closely 
with  aid.  Thus,  we  say,  "  I  got  out  of  a  pit 
by  che  help  of  my  friend." 

Heretic,  Schismatic,  Sectarian. 

A  hi  -etic  is  one  whose  errors  are  doctrinal, 
and  usually  of  a  malignant  character,  tending 
to  subvert  the  true  faith.  A  schismatic  is  one 
who  creates  a  schism  or  division  in  the  church 
on  points  of  faith,  discipline,  practice,  &c,  usu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandizement. 
A  sectarian  is  one  who  originates  or  promotes 
a  sect  or  distinct  organization  which  separates 
from  the  main  body  of  believers.  Hence  the 
expression,  "  a  sectarian  spirit,"  has  a  slightly 
bad  sense,  which  does  not  attach  to  "  denomi- 
national." 

Heroism,  Courage,  Fortitude, 
Bravery,  Valor,  Intrepidity, 
Gallantry. 

Courage  is  generic,  denoting  fearlessness  of 
danger ;  fortitude  is  passive  courage,  the  habit 
of  bearing  up  nobly  under  trials,  dangers,  and 
sufferii_,jf ;  bravery  and  valor  are  courage  in 
battle  or  other  conflicts  with  living  opponents ; 
intrepidity  is  firm  courage,  which  shrinks  not 
amid  the  most  appalling  dangers ;  gallantry  is 
adventurous  courage,  dashing  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Heroism  may  call  into  exercise 
all  these  modifications  of  courage.  It  is  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  not  from  ignorance  or  incon- 
siderate levity,  but  from  a  noble  devotion  to 
some  great  cause,  and  a  just  confidence  of 
being  able  to  meet  danger  in  the  spirit  of  such 


Hid,  Secret,  Covert. 

Hidden  may  denote  either  known  to  no 
one ;  as,  a  hidden  disease ;  or  intentionally 
concealed ;  as,  a  hidden  purpose  of  revenge. —  ' 
A  secret  must  be  known  to  some  one,  but  only  i 
to  the  party  or  parties  concerned  ;  as,  a  secret  j 
conspiracy. —  Covert  (covered)  literally  denotes  i 
what  is  not  open  or  avowed  ;  as,  a  covert  plan ;  j 
but  is  often  applied  to  what  we  mean  shall  be 
understood  without  openly  expressing  it;  as, 


HOW 
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a  covert  allusion.     Secret  is  opposed  to  known, 
and  hidden  to  concealed. 
Thus  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  beloi 


What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  tho 


know. 

Dkyden. 

My  heart  which  by  a  secret  harmony, 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connection  sweet. 
Milton. 
By  what  best  way, 
"Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate.  Milton. 

To  Hide.     See  To  Conceal. 

High.     See  Tall. 

Highway.     See  Way. 

Hinderance.     See  Impediment. 

Hint.     See  Suggestion. 

History,  Chronicle,  Annals. 
History  is  a  methodical  record  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  concern  a  community  of 
men,  usually  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  causes  and  effects.  A  chronicle  is  a 
record  of  such  events,  when  it  conforms  to  the 
order  of  time  as  its  distinctive  feature.  Annals 
are  a  chronicle  divided  out  into  distinct  years. 

Justly  Cnesar  scorns  the  poet's  lays ; 

It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise.  Pope. 

No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast.       Shakespeare. 
We  are  assured  by  many  glorious  examples  in  the 
annals  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

Homage,  Fealty. 
Homage  was  originally  the  act  of  a  feudal 
tenant  by  which  he  declared  himself,  on  his 
knees,  to  be  the  hommage  (homo)  or  bondsman 
of  the  lord ;  hence  the  term  is  used  to  denote 
reverential  submission  or  respect.  Fealty  (from 
L.  fidelitas)  was  originally  the  fidelity  of  such  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  and  hence  the  term  denotes 
a  faithful  and  solemn  adherence  to  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  superior  power  or  authority. 
"We  pay  our  homage  to  men  of  preeminent  use- 
fulness and  virtue,  and  profess  onr  fealty  to  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided. 

Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet  I 
Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  masters'  feet ! 

Dkvden. 
Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  his/prifty  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven.    Milton. 

House.     See  Tenement. 

Hoavever,  At  least,   Neverthe- 
less, Yet. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  an 
adversative  sense  in  reference  to  something  re- 
ferred to  in  the  context. 

However  is  the  most  general,  and  leads  to  a 
final  conclusion  or  decision.  Thus  we  say, 
"  the  truth,  however,  has  not  yet  fully  come 
out,"  i.  e.,  such  is  the  speaker's  conclusion  in 
view  of  the  whole  case.  So  also  we  say, 
"  However,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to 
that  amount,"  i.  e.,  at  all  events,  whatever 
may  happen,  this  is  my  final  decision. — At 
least  is  adversative  in  another  way.     It  points 


out  the  utmost  concession  that  can  possibly  be 
required,  and  still  marks  the  adversative  con- 
clusion; as,  "at  least,  this  must  be  done;" 
"  whatever  may  be  our  love  of  peace,  we  must 
at  least  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience." — 
Nevertheless  denotes  that  though  the  concession 
be  fully  made,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  as,  "  nevertheless,  we  must  go  forward." 
—  Yet  signifies,  that  however  extreme  the  sup- 
position or  fact  conceded  may  be,  the  conse- 
quence which  might  naturally  be  expected  does 
not  and  will  not  follow  ;  as,  "  though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee." 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Humility,  Modesty,  Diffidence. 

Diffidence  is  a  distrust  of  our  powers,  com- 
bined with  a  fear  lest  our  failure  should  be 
censured,  since  a  dread  of  failure  unconnected 
with  a  dread  of  censure  is  not  usually  called 
diffidence.  It  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  not 
always  (like  modesty  and  humility)  a  virtue. — 
Modesty,  without  supposing  self-distrust,  implies 
an  unwillingness  to  put  ourselves  forward,  and 
an  absence  of  all  over-confidence  in  our  own 
powers. — Humility  consists  in  rating  our  claims 
low,  in  being  willing  to  waive  our  rights,  and 
take  a  lower  place  than  might  be  our  due.  It 
does  not  require  of  us  to  underrate  ourselves. 
The  humility  of  our  Saviour  was  perfect,  and 
yet  he  had  a  true  sense  of  his  own  greatness. 

Be  silent,  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 

And  speak  though  sure  with  seeming  diffidence. 
Pope. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness  proceed- 
ing from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects  com- 
pared with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes 
before.  South. 

Humility  is  like  a  tree,  whose  root,  when  it  sets 
deepest  in  the  earth  rises  higher,  and  spreads  fairer, 
and  stands  surer  and  lasts  longer,  and  every  step  of  its 
descent  is  like  a  rib  of  iron.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Humor.     See  Wit. 
To  Humor.     See  To  Gratify. 

Hurry.     See  Haste. 

Hypocrite.     See  Dissembler. 

Hypothesis.     See  Theory. 


I. 


Idiom,  Dialect. 

The  idioms  of  a  language  belong  to  its  very 
structure;  its  dialects  are  varieties  of  expres- 
sion ingrafted  upon  it  in  different  localities  or 
by  different  professions.  Each  county  of  Eng- 
land has  some  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  so 
have  most  of  the  professions,  while  the  great 
idioms  of  tho  language  are  everywhere  the 
same.     See  Languaue. 

Some  that  with  care,  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech. 

Puiob. 
Then  all  those 
Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  our  borrowed  arms  and  shape, 
And  different  dialect.  Denham. 


Idle,  Indolent,  Lazy. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  expressed  by 
each  of  these  words;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  this  characteristic. 

Indolent  (from  in  and  doleo,  to  avoid  pain  or 
effort)  denotes  an  habitual  love  of  ease,  a  set- 
tled dislike  of  movement  or  effort;  idle  is  op- 
posed to  busy,  and  denotes  a  dislike  of  contin- 
uous exertion.  An  idle  person  may  be  active 
in  his  way,  but  is  reluctant  to  force  himself  to 
what  he  does  not  like.  Lazy  is  only  a  stronger 
and  more  contemptuous  term  for  indolent. 

"  An  indolent  man  fails  in  activity  from  a  de- 
fect either  of  mind  or  body ;  and  trifling  exer- 
tions of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  pros- 
pect, to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move." 

"Laziness  is  opposed  to  industry,  and  is 
frequent  among  those  who  are  compelled  to 
work  for  others ;  it  is  a  habit  of  body  superin- 
duced upon  one's  condition." — Ckabb. 

Ignorant,  Illiterate. 

Ignorant  denotes  want  of  knowledge,  either 
as  to  a  single  subject  or  information  in  gen- 
eral ;  illiterate  refers  to  an  ignorance  of  letters, 
or  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  study. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
higher  classes  were  illiterate,  and  yet  were  far 
from  being  ignorant,  especially  in  regard  to  war 
and  other  active  pursuits. 

In  such  business 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ign* 


Mure  learned  than  the  ears. 


SlIAKESPEAEB. 


In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  not  only  the  learned 
and  tho  wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  em- 
braced torments  and  death. — Tillotson. 

Illiterate.     See  Ignorant. 

Illness,  Sickness. 
Originally,  sickness  was  the  English  term  for 
a  continuous  disease,  as  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  &c.  Within  the  present  century, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  England  to  use 
illness  exclusively  in  this  sense,  and  to  confine 
sickness  more  especially  to  a  sense  of  nausea,  or 
"  sickness  of  the  stomach."  Hence  it  is  there 
common  to  say  of  a  friend,  "he  has  been  ill  fori 
some  weeks,"  "He  has  had  a  long  illness." 
This  practice  is  gaining  ground  in  America  to 
some  extent;  but  as  the  Scriptures,  the  Book; 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  most  of  the  great  Eng-1 
lish  writers  use  "  sick"  and  "  sickness"  in  these! 
cases,  it  is  probable  the  change  will  bo  slowi 
in  its  progress  if  ever  made. 

Illusion.     See  Delusion. 

Illustrious.     See  Distinguished, 

also  Famous. 

Imagination,  Fancy. 
These  words  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
interchanged  by  our  best  writers,  and  consid- 
ered as  strictly  synonymous.  A  distinction, 
however,  is  now  made  between  them  which 
more  fully  exhibits  their  nature.  Properly 
speaking  they  are  different  exercises  of  thai 
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same  general  power — the  plastic  or  creative 
faculty. 

Imagination  consists  in  taking  parts  of  our 
conceptions  and  combining  them  into  new 
forms  and  images  more  select,  more  striking, 
!  more  delightful,  terrible,  &c,  than  those  of  or- 
dinary nature.  It  is  the  higher  exercise  of  the 
(wo.  It  creates  by  laws  more  closely  connected 
with  the  reason;  it  has  strong  emotion  as  its 
actuating  and  formative  cause ;  it  aims  at  re- 
sults of  a  definite  and  weighty  character. 
Milton's  fiery  lake,  the  debates  of  his  Pandemo- 
nium, the  exquisite  scenes  of  his  Paradise,  are 
all  products  of  the  imagination. — Fancy  moves 
on  a  lighter  wing ;  it  is  governed  by  laws  of 
association  which  are  more  remote,  and  some- 
times arbitrary  or  capricious.  Hence  the  term 
fanciful,  which  exhibits  fancy  in  its  wilder 
flights.  It  has  for  its  actuating  spirit  feelings 
of  a  lively,  gay,  and  versatile  character;  it 
seeks  to  please  by  unexpected  combinations  of 
thought,  startling  contrasts,  flashes  of  brilliant 
imagery,  &c.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  an 
exhibition  of  fancy,  -which  has  scarcely  its 
equal  in  the  literature  of  any  country. 

This,  for  instance,  "Wordsworth  did  in  respect  of  the 
words  " imagination"  and  "  fancy."  Before  he  wrote,  it 
was,  I  suppose,  obscurely  felt  by  most  that  in  "  im- 
agination" there  was  more  of  the  earnest,  in  "fancy" 
le  play  of  the  spirit,  that  the  first  was  a  loftier 
faculty  and  gift  than  the  second  ;  yet  for  all  this  the 
words  were  continually  and  not  without  loss,  con- 
founded. He  first,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, rendered  it  henceforth  impossible  that  any  one, 

ho  had   read   and   mastered  what  be   has   written 
on  the  two  words,  should   remain  unconscious  any 
longer  of  the  important  difference  between  them. 
Trench. 

To  imagine  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  realize  the  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths  de- 
scend into  the  forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent 
the  invisible  by  the  visible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite. 
In  this  view  of  it,  imagination  may  be  regarded  as  the 
differentia  of  man — the  distinctive  mark  which  sepa- 
rates him  a  grege  mutorum.  That  the  inferior  an- 
imals have  memory,  and  what  has  been  called  passive 
imagination  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  dream — 
and  that  in  this  state  impressions  made  on  them 
in  their  waking  hours  are  reproduced.  But  they  show 
no  trace  of  that  higher  faculty  or  function  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  which  out  of  ele- 
ments supplied  by  things  seen  and  temporal,  can 
create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  lifts 
us  to  the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  and  gives  us 
thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity.  High  art 
is  highly  metaphysical,  and  whether  it  be  in  poetry 
ormusic,  or  painting  or  inscription,  the  triumph  of  the 
art  lies  not  in  presenting  us  with  an  exact  transcript 
of  things  that  may  be  seen  or  heard  or  handled  in  the 
world  around  us,  but  in  carrying  us  across  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  phenomenal  from  the  real,  and 
placing  us  in  the  presence  of  the  truly  beautiful,  and 
surrounding  us  with  an  atmosphere  more  pure  than 
that  which  the  sun  enlightens.  Fleming. 

Imbecility.     See  Debility. 

Immediately.     See  Directly. 

Immense.     See  Enormous. 

Imminent,  Impending,  Threatening. 

Imminent  (from  immineo,  to  hang  over)  is 
the  strongest:  it  denotes  that  something  is 
ready  to  fall  on  the  instant ;  as,  in  imminent 
danger  of  one's  life. — Impending  (from  impen- 


deo,  to  hang  suspended,  or  to  threaten)  denotes 
that  something  hangs  suspended  over  us,  and 
may  so  remain  indefinitely  ;  as,  the  impending 
evils  of  war. — Threatening  supposes  some  dan- 
ger in  prospect,  but  more  remote  ;  as,  threaten- 
ing indications  for  the  future. 

Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

No  story  I  unfold  of  public  woes, 

Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope. 

Death  to  be  wished 
Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this 
Can  bring.  Milton. 


To  Impart.     St 
To  Impeach. 


To  Communicate. 
See  To  Accuse. 


Impediment,  Obstacle,  Difficulty, 

HlNDERANCE. 

An  impediment  (from  im  and  pedes,  the  feet) 
literally  strikes  against  our  feet,  checking  our 
progress,  and  we  remove  it. — An  obstacle  (from 
obslo,  to  oppose)  rises  up  before  us  in  our  path, 
and  we  surmount  it. — A  difficulty  (from  diffi- 
cilis,  hard)  sets  before  us  something  hard  to  be 
done,  and  we  encounter  it  and  overcome  it. — 
A  hinderance  holds  us  back  for  a  time,  but  we 
break  away  from  it. 

May  I  never 
To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment.  SnAKESPEAKE. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Shakespeare. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat: 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 
Dryden. 


Impending. 


Imminent. 


Imperious,  Lordly,  Domineering. 

One  who  is  imperious  (from  impero,  to  com- 
mand) exercises  his  authority  in  a  manner 
highly  offensive  for  its  spirit  and  tone;  one 
who  is  lordly  assumes  a  lofty  air  in  order  to 
display  his  importance ;  one  who  is  domineer- 
ing (from  dominor,  to  rulo  over)  gives  orders  in 
a  way  to  make  others  feel  their  inferiority. 

"There  is  always  something  offensive  in 
imperiousness :  there  is  frequently  something 
ludicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly  ;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that 
which  is  domineering." — Orabb. 
This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.  Shakespeare. 

So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them 
I  know  not:  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. 

Milton. 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure.  Shakespeare. 


Impertinent,  Officious,  Rude. 

A  person  is  officious  who  obtrudes  his  offices 
or  assistance  where  they  are  not  needed ;  he 
is  impertinent  (from  in  and  pertinens,  not  be- 
longing to  one)  when  he  intermeddles  in  things 
with  which  he  has  no  concern.  The  former 
shows  a  want  of  tact ;  the  latter  a  want  of 
breeding,  or,  more  commonly,  a  spirit  of  sheer 
impudence. — A  person  is  rude  (from  rudis, 
rough,  unpolished)  when  he  violates  the  pro- 


prieties of  social  life  either  from  ignorance  or 
wantonness. 

"  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  man 
will  burst  into  the  room  of  another,  or  push 
against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all  decorum ; 
one  who  is  officious  is  quite  as  unfortunate  as 
he  is  troublesome — when  he  strives  to  serve, 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy." — Ceabb. 

I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of 
an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
morning  how  I  had  slept.  Abbison. 

To  Implore.     See  To  Beseech. 

To  Imply.     See  To  Involve. 

Imposition.     See  Deception. 

Impossible.     See  Impracticable. 

Impostor.     See  Deceiver. 

Impracticable,  Impossible. 

A  thing  is  impracticable  when  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  human  means  at  present 
possessed ;  a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  laws 
of  nature  forbid  it.  The  navigation  of  a  river 
may  now  be  impracticable,  but  not  impossible, 
because  the  existing  obstructions  may  yet  be 
removed. 

The  barons  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority 
over  their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  public  utility 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  their  continued  petty 
wars  with  each  other.  Mickle. 

What  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with  God. 

Imprecation.     See  Malediction. 

To  Impute.     See  To  Ascribe. 

Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness. 

Impudence  (from  impudens,  without  shame) 
refers  more  especially  to  the  feelings  as  mani- 
fested in  action. — Effrontery  (lit,  meeting  face 
to  face)  applies  to  some  gross  and  public  exhi- 
bition of  shamelessness. — Sauciness  (lit,  giving 
the  sauce)  refers  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  impu- 
dence, especially  from  an  inferior. 

Impudence  is  an  unblushing  kind  of  imper- 
tinence, and  may  be  manifested  in  words,  tones, 
gestures,  looks,  &c.  Effrontery  rises  still  higher, 
and  shows  o.  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  a  disregard  for  all  the 
forms  of  civil  society.  Sauciness  discovers  it- 
self toward  particular  individuals,  in  certain  re- 
lations; as  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are 
saucy  to  their  teachers. 

Inability.     See  Disability. 

Inactive.      See  Inert. 

Inadvertence.     See  Inattention. 

Inanimate.     See  Lifeless. 

Inasmuch.     See  Because. 

Inattention,  Inadvertence. 

We  miss  seeing  a  thing  through  inadvertence 
when  we  do  not  look  at  it ;  through  inattention 
when  we  give  no  heed  to  it,  though  directly 
before  us.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  worst. 
Inadvertence  may  be  an  involuntary  accident ; 
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inattention  is  culpable  neglect.  A  versatile 
mind  is  often  inadvertent ;  a  careless  or  stupid 
one  is  inattentive. 

What  is  not  ill  executed  should  be  received  with 
approbation,  with  good  words  and  good  wishes ;  and 
small  faults  and  inadvertencies  should  be  candidly- 
excused.  Joetin. 
What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ?        Cowper. 

Incapable.  See  Incompetent. 
Incident.  See  Circumstance. 
Incidental.     See  Accidental. 

To  Incite.    See  To  Excite. 

Inclination.     See  Disposition. 

Inclination.     See  Bent. 

Incompatible.     See  Inconsistent. 

Incompetent,  Incapable. 

Incompetent  is  a  relative  term,  denoting  a 
want  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  perform- 
ing a  given  act,  service,  &c. ;  incapable  is  abso- 
lute in  its  sense  and  meaning,  denoting  want 
of  power,  either  natural  or  moral.  "We  speak 
of  a  man  as  incompetent  to  a  certain  task,  of  an 
incompetent  judge,  &c.  "We  say  of  an  idiot,  that 
he  is  incapable  of  learning  to  read ;  and  of  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  honor,  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  a  mean  action. 

Incongruous.     See  Inconsistent. 

Inconsistent,  Incongruous,  Incom- 
patible. 

Things  are  incongruous  when  they  are  not 
suited  to  each  other,  so  that  their  union  is  un 
becoming ;  inconsistent  when  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  improper  or 
wrong ;  incompatible  when  they  can  not  coexist, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  unite  them. 
Habitual  levity  of  mind  is  incongruous  with  the 
profession  of  a  clergyman;  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  ordination  vows;  it  is  mcompatibU 
with  his  permanent  usefulness. 

Incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  and  quali- 
ties of  things  ;    incompatibility  attaches  to  their 
essential  attributes ;    inconsistency  attaches  to 
the  actions,  sentiments,  &c,  of  men. 
Ton  still  approve  some  absent  place, 
The  present's  ever  in  disgrace ; 
And  such  your  special  inconsistence, 
Make  the  chief  merit  in  the  distance. 

ITorace. 
Arms,  through  the.  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  m03t  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 

Cowper. 

To  Increase,  Enlarge,  Extend. 

Enlarge  implies  to  make  larger  or  broader 
in  size.  Extend  (from  ex  and  tendo,  to  stretch 
forth)  marks  the  progress  of  enlargement  be- 
yond wider  boundaries.  Increase  (from  in  and 
cresco,  to  grow)  denotes  enlargement,  by  growth 
and  accession,  as  in  the  case  of  plants.  A  king- 
dom is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  terri- 
tories ;  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  knowledge.    A 


kingdom  is  extended  when  its  boundaries  are 
carried  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  center. 
A  man's  riches,  honors,  knowledge,  &c,  are 
increased  by  accessions  which  are  made  from 
time  to  time. 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge, 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Young. 
The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide, 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connection  tied ; 
Fools  view  but  part  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  Jenynb. 

May  they  increase  as  fast,  and  spread  their  boughs, 
As  the  high  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows. 

Waller. 

Incursion.  See  Invasion. 
Indigence.  See  Poverty. 
Indignation.     See  Anger. 

Indolent.     See  Idle. 
Inducement.     See  Motive. 

Induction,  Deduction. 

In  induction  we  observe  a  sufficient  number 
of  individual  facts,  and,  on  the  ground  of  anal- 
ogy, extend  what  is  true  of  them  to  others  of 
the  same,  class,  thus  arriving  at  general  prin- 
ciples or  laws.  This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning 
in  physical  science.  In  deduction  we  begin 
with  a  general  truth,  and  seek  to  connect  it 
with  some  individual  case  by  means  of  a  mid- 
dle term,  or  class  of  objects  known  to  be 
equally  connected  with  both.  Thus  we  bring- 
down the  general  into  the  individual,  affirming 
of  the  latter  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
former.  This  is  the  syllogistic  method.  By 
induction  Franklin  established  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity;  by  deduction  he  in 
ferred  that  dwellings  might  be  protected  by 
lightning-rods. 

To  Indulge.     See  To  Gratify. 

Industry.     See  Diligence. 

Inebriation.     See  Drunkenness. 

Ineffectual.     See  Useless. 
Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggish. 

A  man  may  be  inactive  from  mere  want  of 
stimulus  to  effort ;  but  one  who  is  inert  has 
something  in  his  constitution  or  his  habits 
which  operates  like  a  weight  holding  him  back 
from  exertion.  Sluggish  (from  slug)  is  still 
stronger,  implying  some  defect  of  temperament 
which  directly  impedes  action. 

They  can  boast  but  little  virtue  ;  and,  inert 

Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals,  what  they  gain 

In  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease.   Cowper. 

Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 

Is  inactwitij  at  best.  Swift. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 

Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.        Spenser. 

Infection,  Contagion. 
Medical  writers  in  Europe  do  not,  most  of 
them,  allow  there  is  any  difference  between 
contagion  and  infection.  In  America,  the  dis- 
tinction referred  to  under  Contagion  is,  to  a 
considerable    extent,    admitted.      In    general 


literature,  this  distinction  is  well  established. 
We  use  contagion  and  contagious  in  respect  to 
things  which  spread  by  intercourse  or  imita- 
tion ;  as,  the  contagious  influence  of  example ; 
while  we  apply  infection  and  infectious  to  a 
more  hidden  and  diffusive  power ;  as,  the  in- 
fection of  vice ;  the  infectious  influence  of  evil 
principles. 


Infectious. 


Contagious. 


Inference,  Conclusion. 

An  inference  (from  in  and  ferd)  is  lit,  that 
which  is  brought  in ;  and  hence,  a  deduction  or 
induction  from  premises — something  which 
follows  as  certainly  or  probably  true. — A  con4 
elusion  (from  concludo,  to  shut  up)  is  stronger 
than  inference  ;  it  shuts  us  up  to  the  result,  and 
terminates  inquiry.  In  a  chain  of  reasoning 
we  have  many  inferences  which  lead  to  the  ul- 
timate conclusion. 

"  An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived 
to  be  true,  because  of  its  connection  with  some  known 
fact." 


usu  ui  its  uuiinueciuu  wim  senile  Know 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Thought. 


"  When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true,  it 
is  called  a.  proposition  ;  after  it  has  been  found  to  be 
true,  by  several  reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a 
conclusion:'       Taylor's  Elements  of  Thought. 

Infidel,  Unbeliever,  Freethinker, 
Deist,  Atheist,  Skeptic. 

An  infidel  is  properly  one  who  denies  Chris- 
tianity and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Some 
have  endeavored  to  widen  the  sense  of  infidel 
so  as  to  embrace  atheism  and  every  form  of 
unbelief,  but  this  has  failed.  A  freethinker  is 
now  only  another  name  for  an  infidel.  An 
unbeliever  is  not  necessarily  a  cfebeliever  or  in- 
fidel, because  he  may  still  be  inquiring  after 
evidence  to  satisfy  his  mind ;  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  more  commonly  used  in  the  worst 
sense.  A  deist  believes  in  one  God  and  a 
divine  providence,  but  rejects  revelation.  An 
atheist  denies  the  being  of  God.  A  skeptic  is 
one  whose  faith  in  the  reliability  of  evidence  is 
weakened  or  destroyed,  so  that  religion,  to  the 
same  extent,  has  no  practical  hold  on  his 
mind. 

Infirmity.     See  Debility. 

Informer.     See  Informant. 

Ingenuity,  Cleverness. 

Ingenuity  is  a  form  of  genius,  and  cleverness 
of  talent.  The  former  implies  invention,  the 
latter  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  readiness  of 
execution.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks, 
that  the  English  overdo  in  the  use  of  the  words 
clever  and  cleverness,  applying  them  loosely  to 
almost  every  form  of  intellectual  ability.  Thus 
they  speak  of  a  clever  article  in  a  magazine ;  a 
clever  review  ;  a  clever  speech  in  Parliament ; 
of  a  book  very  cleverly  written ;  of  great  clever- 
ness in  debate ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
use  of  language,  Mr.  Macaulay  would  be  called 
a  very  clever  writer  of  lustory,  and  Mr.  Fox  a 
very  clever  debater. 
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Ingenuous,  Open,  Frank. 

One  who  is  open,  speaks  out  at  once  what  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  one  who  is  frank  does 
it  from  a  natural  boldness  or  dislike  of  self- 
restraint  ;  one  who  is  ingenuous  is  actuated  by- 
noble  candor  and  love  of  truth,  which  makes 
him  willing  to  confess  his  faults,  and  make 
known  all  his  sentiments  without  reserve. 

■  A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa- 
sions; he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in  his 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  open  man  lets  himself 
out  like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen, 
and  communicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with 
equal  eagerness."  Crabb. 

an  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but 
carefully  and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  gen- 
uine method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

Iniquitous,  Wicked,  Nefarious. 

Wicked  is  the  generic  term ;  iniquitous  is 
stronger,  denoting  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
others  usually  by  fraud  or  circumvention.  Ne- 
farious (from  nefas,  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye) 

still  stronger,  implying  a  breach  of  the  most 
sacred  obligations. 

Go  and  succeed!  the  rivals'  aims  despise; 
For  never,  never,  wicked  man  was  wise. 

Pops. 
Till  God  at  last 
Wearied  -with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them.  Milton. 

But  to  worse  purpose  many  times 
To  flourish  o'er  nefarious  crimes, 
And  cheat  the  world.  Butler. 

Innuendo,  Insinuation. 
An  innuendo  supposes  a  representation  so 
framed  as  to  pohit  distinctly  (lit,  by  nodding) 
at  something  beyond,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
character,  &c,  of  the  person  aimed  at.  An 
insinuation  turns  on  no  such  double  use  of 
language ;  but  consists  in  artfully  winding  into 
the  mind  imputations  of  an  injurious  nature 
without  making  any  direct  charge:  and  is 
therefore  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  basest 
resorts  of  malice  and  falsehood. 

To  Inquire.     See  To  Question. 

Inquisitive,  Curious,  Prying. 

Curious  denotes  a  feeling,  and  inquisitive  a 
habit.  ¥e  are  curious  when  we  desire  to  learn 
something  new;  we  are  inquisitive  (from  in 
and  quo&ro,  to  seek)  when  we  set  ourselves  to 
gain  it  by  inquiry  or  research.  Prying  implies 
inquisitiveness  when  carried  to  an  extreme; 
and  is  more  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as 
indicating  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  others. 

Ah,  Curiosity,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill, 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  us  still  1 
Stirling. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  I 
"Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break. 

Cowper. 
Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eyo  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  milky  way. 

Creech. 

Inroad.     See  Invasion. 


Insanity,   Lunacy,    Madness,    De- 
rangement,   Alienation,     Aber- 
ration, Mania,  Delirium,  Fren- 
zy, Monomania,  Dementia. 
Insanity  is  the  generic  term  for  all  such  dis- 
eases;  lunacy  has   now  an  equal    extent  of 
meaning,  though  once  used  to  denote  perio- 
dical insanity ;  madness  has  the  same  extent, 
though  originally  referring  to  the  rage  created 
by  the  disease ;  derangement,  aberration,  aliena- 
tion, are  popular  terms  for  insanity ;  delirium, 
mania,  and  frenzy  denote  excited  states  of  the 
disease ;  dementia  denotes  the  los3  of  mental 
power  by  this  means;  monomania  is  insanity 
upon  a  single  subject. 

Insinuation.     See  Innuendo. 

Insolent,  Insulting. 

In  the  word  insolent,  we  have  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  change  and  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage. This  word  in  its  primitive  sense  (from 
L.  insolens)  simply  denoted  unusual ;  and  to 
act  insolently,  was  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  social  intercourse.  He 
who  did  this  was  insolent;  and  thus  the  word 
has  become  one  of  the  most  offensive  in  our 
language ;  indicating  a  spirit  of  bloated  pride 
or  unbridled  passion.  Insulting  (from  insulto, 
to  leap  at  or  upon)  denotes  a  personal  attack 
either  in  words  or  actions  indicative  either  of 
scorn  or  triumph. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment  all 
other  folks  as  in  vegarde  of  his  value,  of  his  conning, 
of  his  spelling  and  of  his  bering.  Chaucer. 

Of  being  taken  by  tho  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery.  Shakespeare. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne; 
Welcome  destruction,  blood  and  massacre ! 

Shakespeare. 

In  Spite  of.     See  Notwithstand- 
ing. 
Instance.     See  Example. 
Instant.     See  Moment. 
Instantly.     See  Directly. 
Instruction.     See  Education. 
Insult.     See  Affront. 
Insulting.     See  Insolent. 
Insurgent.     See  Rebel. 

Insurrection,  Sedition,  Revolt, 
Rebellion. 

Sedition  is  the  -raising  of  commotion  in  a 
state  without  aiming  at  open  violence  against 
the  laws  (Bouvier). — Insurrection  is  a  rising  up 
of  individuals  to  prevent  the  execution  of  law, 
by  force'  of  arms. — Revolt  is  a  casting  off  the 
authority  of  a  government  with  a  view  to  put 
it  down  by  force. — Rebellion  is  an  extended  in- 
surrection and  revolt. 

That  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him 
That  washed  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

Shakespeare. 


Insurrections  of  base  peoplo  are  commonly  more 
furioua  in  their  beginnings.  Bacon. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled,  by  daily  revolts.  Raleigh. 

Of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now, 
Is  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed, 
By  their  rebellion,  from  the  books  of  life. 

Milton. 

Integrity.     See  Probity. 

Intelligent.     See  Sensible. 

To  Intend.      See  To  Contemplate. 

Intention.     See  Design. 
To  Interfere.     See  To  Interpose. 
To  Intermeddle.  See  To  Interpose. 

Intermission.  See  Cessation. 
To  Interpose,  Intermeddle,  Inter- 
fere. 
A  man  may  often  interpose  with  propriety  in 
the  concerns  of  others  ;  he  can  never  inter- 
meddle without  being  impertinent  or  officious ; 
nor  can  he  interfere  without  being  liable  to  the 
same  charge,  unless  he  has  rights  which  are 
interfered  with. 

In  respect  to  this  distinction,  Trench  re- 
marks : 

In  our  practical  use,  interference  is  something  offen- 
sive. It  is  the  pushing  in  of  himself  between  two 
parties  on  the  part  of  a  third  who  was  not  asked,  and 
is  not  thauked  for  his  pains,  and  who,  as  the  feeling 
of  the  word  implies,  had  no  business  there  ;  while  in- 
terposition is  employed  to  express  the  friendly,  peace- 
making mediation  of  one  whom  the  act  well  became, 
and  who,  even  if  he  was  not  specially  invited  there- 
unto, is  still  thanked  for  what  he  has  done.  How 
real  an  increase  is  it  in  the  wealth  and  capabilities  of 
a  language  thus  to  have  discriminated  such  words  as 
these,  and  to  be  able  to  express  acts  outwardly  the 
same  by  different  words,  as  we  would  praise  or  blame 
them  I  Tbench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 

To  Interrogate.    See  To  Question. 

Intimacy.  See  Acquaintance. 
Intoxication.  See  Drunkenness. 
Intrepidity.  See  Courage,  also 
Heroism. 
Intricate,  Complex,  Complicated. 
A  thing  is  complex  (from  complector,  to  em- 
brace) when  it  is  made  up  of  parts  ;  it  is  com- 
plicated (from  complico,  to  fold  together)  when 
those  parts  are  so  many  or  so  arranged,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  grasp  them ;  it  is  intricate 
(from  intrico,  to  entangle  or  perplex)  when  it 
has  numerous  windings  and  confused  involu- 
tions which  it  is  hard  to  follow  out.  Complex- 
ity puzzles ;  complication  confounds ;  intricacy 
bewilders.  What  is  complex  must  be  resolved 
into  its  parts;  what  is  complicated  must  be 
drawn  out  and  developed ;  what  is  intricate 
must  be  unraveled. 

To  Intrude.     See  To  Obtrude. 

To  Intrust.     See  To  Commit. 

Invasion,  Incursion,  Irruption, 

Inroad. 

Invasion  is  tho  generic  term,  denoting  a 
forcible  entrance  into  a  foreign  country. — In- 
cursion (from  incurro,   to   run   in)  signifies  a 
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hasty  and  sudden  invasion. — Irruption  (from  iir- 
rumpo,  to  break  in)  denotes  a  particularly  violent 
invasion. — Inroad  (from  in  and  ride)  includes 
the  idea  of  frequent  or  repeated  invasion. 
The  tuitions  of  th'  Ausnnian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor  from  afar, 
Of  armed  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

DltYDEN. 

Now  the  Parthian  king  hath  gathered  all  his  host 
Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana.  Milton. 

Next  followed  a  wild  irruption  of  barbarians  from 
the  northern  hive.  Addison. 

By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible  his  fatal  throne.     Milton. 

Invective.    .See  Abuse. 

To  Invent.     See  To  Discover. 

Inventory.     See  List. 

To  Involve,  Imply. 

Imply  (from  implico,  to  enfold  or  wrap  up)  is 
opposed  to  express  or  set  forth ;  thus,  an  im- 
plied engagement  is  one  fairly  to  be  understood 
from  the  words  used  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  though  not  set  forth  in  form. — Involve 
(from  involvo,  to  enwrap)  goes  beyond  the  mere 
interpretation  of  things  into  their  necessary  re- 
lations ;  and  hence,  if  one  thing  involves  (lit, 
inwraps)  another,  it  so  contains  it  that  the  two 
must  go  together  by  an  indissoluble  connection. 
War,  for  example,  involves  wide-spread  misery 
and  death  ;  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  involve 
the  conclusion,  so  that  this  kind  of  reasoning 
is  a  simple  process  of  evolution. 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  inten- 
tion is  implied.  Siiehlock. 

"We  can  not  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show 

that  the  contrary  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction. 

T; 


Ike.     See  Anger. 
Irksome,  Wearisome,  Tedious. 

These  epithets  describe  objects  which  give 
pain  or  disgust. 

Irksome  (from  Scot,  irk,  to  weary)  is  applied 
to  something  which  disgusts  by  frequent  rep- 
etition ;  as,  an  irksome  task. —  Wearisome  (from 
to  wear)  denotes  that  which  wearies  or  wears 
us  out  by  severe  labor  ;  as,  a  wearisome 
employment. — Tedious  (from  L.  taedet,  it  dis- 
gusts) is  applied  to  something  which  tires  us 
out  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its  per- 
formance ;  as,  a  tedious  speech. 

Irksome   duties  or  employments.     "Weari- 
some nights  are  appointed  to  me." — Job. 
Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 
But  with  tho  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays. 

Dktden. 

Irrational.     See  Absurd. 

To  Irritate,  Provoke,  Exasperate. 

These  words  express  different  stages  of  ex- 
cited or  angry  feeling. 

Irritate  (from  irrito,  to  rouse  or  excite)  de- 
notes an  excitement  of  quick  and  slightly 
angry  feeling  ;  as,  irritated  by  a  hasty  remark. 
—To  provoke  (from  provoco,  to  call  forth)  im- 
plies the  awakening  of  some  open  expression 


of  decided  anger;  as,  a, provoking  insult. — Ex- 
asperate (from  exaspero,  to  roughen)  denotes  a 
provoking  of  anger  in  its  unrestrained  exercise. 
"Whatever  comes  across  our  feelings  irritates ; 
whatever  excites  anger  provokes;  whatever 
raises  anger  to  a  very  high  point  exasperates. 

"Susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated;  proud  people  are  quickly  pro- 
voked; hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exas- 
perated."— Crabb. 


Irruption. 


Invasion. 


To  Jade,  Fatigue,  Tire,  Weary. 

Fatigue  is  the  generic  term ;  tire  (from  Sax. 
teorian,  to  consume  or  waste)  denotes  fatigue 
which  wastes  the  strength;  weary  implies  that  a 
person  is  worn  out  by  exertion ;  jade  (connected 
with  jade,  a  wearied  horse)  refers  to  the  wea- 
riness created  by  a  long  and  steady  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  effort.  A  little  exertion  will 
lire  a  child  or  a  weak  person ;  a  severe  or  pro- 
tracted task  wearies  equally  the  body  and  the 
mind:  the  most  powerful  horse  becomes  jaded 
on  a  long  journey  by  a  continual  straining  of 
the  same  muscles. 

Wearied  with  labor  of  body  or  mind ;  tired 
of  work,  tired  out  by  importunities ;  jaded  by 
incessant  attention  to  business. 

Jealous,  Suspicious. 

Suspicious  is  the  wider  term.  We  suspect 
a  person  when  we  distrust  his  honesty  and 
imagine  he  has  some  bad  design. — We  are 
jealous  (from  Low  Lat.  zelosus,  burning  with 
emotion)  when  we  suspect  him  of  aiming  to 
deprive  us  of  what  is  our  own,  and  what  we 
dearly  prize.  Iago  began  by  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  Othello,  and  converted  them  at 
last  into  the  deadliest  jealousy. 

"Suspicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind  of 
accusation,  not  supported  by  evidence  sufficient 
for  conviction,  but  sufficient  to  trouble  the  re- 
pose of  confidence." — Cogan. 

"  Jealousy  is  a  painful  apprehension  of  rival- 
ship  in  cases  that  are  peculiarly  interesting  to 
us."— Cogan. 

To  Jeer.    See  To  Sneer. 
Jeopardy.    See  Danger. 

To  Jest,  Joke. 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one 
jokes  to  please  himself.  A  jest  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  another,  -and  is  often  ill- 
natured;  a  joke  is  a  sportive  sally  designed  to 
promote  good  humor  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  its  object. 

"  Jests  are,  therefore,  seldom  harmless;  jokes 
frequently  allowable.  The  most  serious  sub- 
ject may  be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a 
jest." — Crabb. 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
"Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest. 


How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
"Who  court  it  from  the  mean  aDd  base ; 
They  mve  the  cellar's  vulgar  joJce, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. 


To  Join. 
To  Joke. 


See  To  Add. 
See  To  Jest. 


Journey,  Tour,  Excursion,  Pil- 
grimage. 

The  word  journey  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
somewhat  prolonged  traveling  for  a  specific  ob- 
ject, leading  a  person  to  pass  directly  from  one 
point  to  another.  In  a  tour  we  take  a  round- 
about course  from  place  to  place,  more  com- 
monly for  pleasure,  though  sometimes  on  busi- 
ness. An  excursion  (lit.,  running  forth)  is  never 
on  business,  but  always  for  pleasure,  health, 
&c.  In  a  pilgrimage  we  travel  to  a  place  hal- 
lowed by  our  religious  affections,  or  by  some 
train  of  sacred  or  tender  associations. 

A  journey  on  important  business ;  the  tour 
of  Europe ;  an  excursion  to  the  lakes ;  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 

Judge,  Umpire,  Arbitrator, 
Referee. 
A  judge,  in  the  legal  sense,  is  a  magistrate 
appointed  to  determine  questions  of  law.  An 
umpire  is  a  person  selected  to  decide  between 
two  or  more  who  contend  for  a  prize.  An  ar- 
bitrator is  one  chosen  to  allot  to  two  contest- 
ants their  portion  of  a  claim,  usually  on  grounds 
of  equity  and  common  sense.  A  referee  is  one 
to  whom  a  case  is  referred  for  final  adjust- 
ment. Arbitrations  and  references  are  some- 
times voluntary  and  sometimes  appointed  by  a 
court. 

Judgment.    See  Taste. 

Justice,  Equity,  Law 
Justice  and  equity  are  the  same ;  but  human 
laws,  though  designed  to  secure  justice,  are  of 
necessity  imperfect,  and  hence  what  is  strictly 
legal  is  at  times  far  from  being  equitable  or  just. 
Here  a  court  of  equity  comes  in  to  redress! 
the  grievances.  It  does  so  as  distinguished 
from  courts  of  law ;  and  as  the  latter  are  often 
styled  courts  of  justice,  some  have  fancied  that 
there  is  in  this  case  a  conflict  between  justice 
and  equity.  The  real  conflict  is  against  the 
working  of  the  law:  this  a  court  of  equity- 
brings  into  accordance  with  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  an  unfortunate  use  of  laril 
guage  which  should  lead  anyone  to  imagine  he 
might  have  justice  on  his  side  while  practicing 
iniquity  (inequity). 

Justice,  Rectitude. 
Rectitude,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  words  in  our  language, 
denoting  absolute  conformity  to  the  rule  of 
right  in  principle  and  practice.  Justice  refers 
more  especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  law,  and 
has  been  considered  by  moralists  as  of  three 
kinds:  (1.)  Commutative  justice,  which  gives 
every  man  his  own  property,  including  things 
pledged  by  promise,  &c.     (2.)  Distributive  jus- 


KIN- 
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tioe,  which  gives  every  man  his  exact  deserts. 
(3.)  General  justice,  which  carries  completely 
out  all  the  ends  of  law,  though  not  in  every 
case  through  the  precise  channels  of  commu- 
tative or  distributive  justice ;  as  we  see  often 
done  by  a  parent  or  a  ruler  in  his  dealings 
with  those  who  are  subject  to  his  control. 

Juvenile.     See  Youthful. 

K. 

To  Keep,  Retain,  Preserve. 
Keep  is  the  generic  term,  and  is  often  used 
where  retain  or  preserve  would  too  much  re- 
strict the  meaning;  as,  to  keep  silence,  &c. 
Retain  (from  re,  against,  and  teneo,  to  hold)  de- 
notes that  we  keep  or  hold  things,  as  against 
influences  which  might  deprive  us  of  them,  or 
reasons  which  might  lead  us  to  give  them  up ; 
as,  to  retain  vivacity  in  old  age,  to  retain  coun- 
sel in  a  lawsuit,  to  retain  one's  servant  after  a 
reverse  of  fortune.  Preserve  (from  prce,  before- 
hand, and  servo,  to  keep  or  watch  over)  denotes 
that  we  keep  a  thing  against  agencies  which 
might  lead  to  its  being  destroyed  or  broken  in 
Upon;  as,  to  preserve  one's  health  amid  many 
exposures,  to  preserve  appearances,  &c. 

Bo  obedient  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 


See  where  the  patriot  shines,  whose  prudent  care 
Preserves  his  country  by  protracted  war. 

Pitt. 

To  Kill,  Murder,  Assassinate. 

To  kill  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  more 
than  to  deprive  of  life.  A  man  may  kill  an- 
other by  accident  or  in  self-defense  without  the 
imputation  of  guilt.  To  murder  is  to  kill  with 
malicious  forethought  and  intention.  To  assas- 
sinate is  to  murder  suddenly  and  by  stealth. 
The  sheriff  may  kill  without  murdering ;  the 
duelist  murders,  but  does  not  assassinate  his 
antagonist ;  the  assassin  kills  and  murders  in 
the  meanest  and  most  ignoble  manner. 


he  fiery  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Guriatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  slain  her  lover, 
in  the  height  of  his  resentment  kills  her.    Addison. 

Mtirders  and  executions  are  always  transacted  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  French  theater.        Addison. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 
And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly. 

Jenyns. 


Kind.     > 
Kind. 


Obliging. 
he  Sort. 


Kingly,  Regal. 

Kingly  is  Saxon,  and  refers  especially  to  the 
character  of  a  king;  regal  is  Latin,  and  now 
relates  more  to  his  office.  The  former  is 
chiefly  used  of  dispositions,  feelings  and  pur- 
poses which  are  king-like ;  as,  kingly  senti- 
ments, kingly  condescension;  "a  kingly  heart 
for  enterprises." — Sidney.  The  latter  is  more 
applied  to  external  state,  pomp,  &o. ;  as,  regal 
state,  regal  title,  &c.     This  distinction  is  not 
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observed  by  our  early  writers,  but  is  gaining 
ground. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 
Shakespeare. 
"With  them  comes  a  third  of  renal  port, 
"Willi  faded  splendor  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 
Milton. 

L. 

Labyrinth,  Maze. 
A  labyrinth  among  the  ancients  was  a  build- 
ing constructed  with  a  multitude  of  winding- 
passages,  so  that  a  person  could  hardly  avoid 
being  lost.     Hence,  figuratively,  the  word  de- 
notes any  thing  extremely  intricate;   as,  the 
labyrinth   of   the    human    heart..    Maze    (lit, 
whirlpool)  denotes  the  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion in  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unex- 
pected or  inexplicable  events;  as,  a  maze  of 
thought. 
My  soul  is  on  her  journey ;  do  not  now 
Divert  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
I'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Denham. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplexed  with  error; 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain. 

Addison. 

Laconic,  Concise. 

The  term  laconic  is  derived  from  the  Lacones 
or  Spartans,  who  affected  to  give  short,  pithy 
answers.  Laconic,  then,  implies  few  words. 
Concise,  (from  concido,  to  cut  short.)  implies  only 
the  necessary  words.  A  work  may  be  a  long  one, 
and  yet  the  language  be  concise ;  a  reply  can 
not  be  long,  and  yet  laconic.  Laconic  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  incivility  or  affectation ;  con- 
ciseness is  liable  to  no  such  imputation,  but 
may  sometimes  lead  to  obscurity  through  a 
want  of  more  filling  out. 

I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  laconicism.      Pope. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough, 
but  leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood. 

Ben  Jonson. 


To  Lag. 
To  Lament. 


To  Loiter. 
g  To  Deplore. 


Lampoon,  Satire. 
The  appropriate  object  of  satire  is  found  in 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  times.  It  is  usually 
general,  and  designed  to  expose  and  reform. 
A  lampoon  is  a  bitter  personal  satire,  dictated 
by  malignant  feelings,  and  intended  only  to 
distress  and  degrade.  Most  of  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope  under  the  name  of  satires  were 
a  string  of  lampoons. 

Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together 
in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  and 
libeler  differ  as  much  as  the  libeler  and  murderer.  In 
the  consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and 
the  libeler  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously  com- 
mendable. Tattler,  No.  92. 
Like  her,  who  missed  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  grieved  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon. 

Dbyden. 


Language,  Speech,  Tongue,  Idiom, 
Dialect. 

Language  (L.  lingua,  the  tongue)  is  generic, 
denoting  any  mode  of  conveying  ideas  ;  as,  the 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  &c. ;  speech  (lit., 
a  shooting  forth)  is  the  language  of  articulate 
sounds;  tongue  (lit.,  a  shoot  or  extension)  is  the 
Saxon  term  for  the  language  of  a  particular 
people  ;  as,  the  English  tongue.  Idiom  denotes 
the  forms  of  construction  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  dialects  are  varieties  of  expression 
which  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  a  country; 
or  in  different  professions,  &c. 

Lasting,  Permanent,  Durable. 

Lasting  is  more  commonly  applied  to  things 
abstract,  which  from  their  very  nature  endure ; 
as,  a  lasting  remembrance,  effect,  &c.  Per- 
manent (from  per  and  maneo,  to  remain  through- 
out) applies  chiefly  to  things  established  and 
designed  to  remain  unchanged ;  as,  a  perma- 
nent situation,  a  permanent  change,  &c.  Dura- 
ble (from  duro,  to  continue  firm  or  enduring)  is 
applied  to  material  substances  or  fabrics,  so  far 
as  they  resist  agencies  which  tend  to  destroy 
them  ;  as,  a  durable  foundation,  &c. 

Frauds,  fears  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  state, 
And  fixed  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate.    Dkyden. 
Their  joys  sincere  and  with  no  sorrow  mixed, 
Eternity  stand  permanent  and  fixed.       Dkyden. 
More  durable  than  brass,  the  frame 
"Which  here  I  consecrate  to  fame.  Fkancis. 

Laughable.     See  Droll,  also  Lu- 
dicrous. 
Lavish.     See  Profuse. 
Law.     See  Justice. 

Law,  Statute,  Common-law,  Regu- 
lation, Edict,  Decree. 

Law  is  generic,  and  denotes,  in  this  connec- 
tion, whatever  is  commanded  by  one  who  has 
a  right  to  require  obedience.  A  statute  is  a 
particular  law  drawn  out  in  form,  and  distinctly 
enacted  and  proclaimed.  Common-law  is  a 
rule  of  action  founded  on  long  usage  and  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice.  A  regulation  is 
a  limited  and  often  temporary  law,  intended  to 
secure  some  particular  end  or  object.  An  edict 
is  a  command  or  law  issued  by  a  sovereign, 
and  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government.  A 
decree  is  a  permanent  order  either  of  a  court  or 
of  the  executive  government. 


To  Lay. 
Lazy. 

Leader. 


See  To  Lie. 
See  Idle. 
See  Chief. 


To  Learn,  Teach. 
Learn  originally  had  the  sense  of  teach,  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  French  and 
other  languages,  and  hence  we  occasionally 
find  it  with  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser.  This  usage  has  now  passed  away. 
To  learn  is  to  receive,  and  to  teach  is  to  give 
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instruction.     He  who  is  taught  learns,  not  he 
who  teaches. 

Learn,  wretches ;  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind. 

Dryden. 
I  am  too  sudden  hold  ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

SnAKESPEARE. 

Learning.     See  Literature. 
To  Leave.      See  To  Quit. 

Leave,  Liberty,  Permission,  Li- 
cense. 
Leave  denotes  that  he  who  obtains  it  may 
decide  whether  to  use  it  or  not ;  as,  leave  of 
absence.  Liberty  supposes  that  all  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  his  using  it  are  removed 
and  set  aside ;  as,  liberty  of  access.  Permis- 
sion implies  a  formal  consent  given  by  one  who 
had  the  right  to  refuse  it;  as,  permission  to 
depart.  License  denotes  that  this  consent  ex- 
tends to  a  mode  of  acting  for  which  special 
permission  is  required ;  as,  a  license  to  print. 
An  orator  asks  leave  to  speak ;  liberty  is  granted 
him  ;  he  construes  this  permission  into  a  license 
to  abuse  his  opponents,  and  acts  accordingly. 

Levitt,  Volatility,  Flightiness. 

All  these  words  relate  to  outward  conduct. 

Levity  (from  levis,  light)  springs  from  a  light- 
ness of  mind  which  produces  a  disregard  of  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place.  Volatility  (from 
volilo,  to  flit  about)  is  a  degree  of  levity  which 
causes  the  thoughts  to  fly  from  one  object  to 
another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment. 
Flightiness  is  volatility  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  often  betrays  its  subject  into  gross  im- 
propriety or  weakness. 

Levity  of  deportment,  of  conduct,  of  remark ; 
volatility  of  temper,  of  spirits;  flightiness  of 
mind  or  disposition. 

Liable,  Subject. 

Liable  (from  Fr.  Her,  to  bind)  denotes  some- 
thing external  which  may  befall  us;  subject 
(from  sub  and  jacio,  to  put  under)  refers  to  evils 
which  arise  chiefly  from  internal  necessity,  and  are 
likely  to  do  so.  Hence  the  former  applies  more 
to  what  is  accidental,  the  latter  to  things  from 
which  we  often  or  inevitably  suffer.  Every 
one,  from  his  temperament,  is  subject  to  certain 
diseases,  while  he  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many  others. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties.  Milton. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  summons,  monarehs  must  obey. 
Dryden. 

Liberal,  Generous. 
Liberal  is  free  born,  and  generous  is  high  born. 
The  former  is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  a  servile  state  and  implies  largeness  of  spirit 
in  giving,  judging,  acting,  &c.  The  latter  ex- 
presses that  nobleness  of  soul  which  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  those  of  high  rank — a 
spirit  that  goes  out  of  self,  and  finds  its  enjoy- 


ment in  consulting  the  feelings  and  happiness  j 
of  others.  Generosity  is  measured  by  the  ex-  j 
tent  of  the  sacrifices  it  makes,  liberality  by  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  it  manifests. 

The  liberal  are  secure  alone, 

For  what  we  frankly  give  for  ever  is  our  own. 

Granville. 
A  generous  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.       Drtden. 


To  Liberate. 
Liberty. 


See  To  Deliver. 
See  Leave. 


Liberty,  Freedom. 

These  words,  though  often  interchanged, 
are  distinct  in  some  of  their  applications. 

Liberty  has  reference  to  previous  restraint, 
freedom  to  the  simple,  spontaneous  exercise  of 
our  powers.      A  slave  is  set  at  liberty;  his 
master  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
A  prisoner  under  trial  may  ask  liberty  [exemp- 
tion from  restraint]  to  speak  his  sentiments 
with  freedom  [the  spontaneous  and  bold  utter- 
ance of  his  feelings].     The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  our  great  security  for  freedom  of  thought. 
Yet  know,-  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 
Milton. 
Oh  Freedom,  first  delight  of  human  kind! 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  tuining.round. 

Dryden. 

License.     See  Leave. 
Lie,  Untruth. 

A  man  may  state  what  is  untrue  from  ignor- 
ance or  misconception,  but  to  say  he  lies  is  to 
charge  him  with  the  highest  dishonor.  Hence 
the  word  untruth  is  sometimes  used  as  a  soft- 
ened expression  when  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
the  charge  of  lying  in  the  grossest. form. 

"When  I  hear  my  neighbor  speak  that  which  is  not 
true,  and  I  say  to  him,  This  is  not  true,  or  this  is 
false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his  er- 
ror ;  this  is  the  primary  idea ;  but  if  I  say  it  is  a  lie, 
the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea  ;  for  it  im- 
plies both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my  .re- 
proach and  censure  of  the  speaker.  "Watts. 

To  Lie,  To  Lay. 

Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its  pre- 
terit laid;  as,  "He  told  me  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  laid  it  down."  Lie  is  intransitive,  and 
has  for  its  preterit  lay ;  as,  "  He  told  me  to 
lie  down,  and  I  lay  down."  Some  persons  blun- 
der by  using  laid  for  the  preterit  of  lie ;  as, 
"  He  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  laid  down." 
So  persons  often  say,  "The  ship  laid  at  an- 
chor," "they  laid  by  during  the  storm;"  "  the 
book  laid  on  the  shelf,"  &c.  Jt  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remember,  in  all  such  cases,  that  laid 
is  the  preterit  of  lay,  and  not  of  lie.  This  would 
save  many  respectable  writers  from  a  gross  er- 
ror, which  seems  to  be  increasing  among  us. 

Lifeless,  Dull,  Inanimate,  Dead. 

In  a  moral  sense,  lifeless  denotes  a  want  of  j 
vital  energy ;  inanimate  a  want  of  expression ' 
as  to  any  feeling  that  may  be  possessed;  dull'. 
implies  a  torpor  of  soul  which  checks  all  men- 1 


tal  activity;  dead  supposes  a  destitution  of 
feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  I 
lost  the  spirits  which  he  once  had ;  he  is  said 
to  be  inanimate  when  he  is  naturally  wanting! 
in  spirits;  onj  is  dull  from  an  original  de- 
ficiency of  mental  power;  he  who  is  dead  to 
moral  sentiment  is  wholly  bereft  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  his 


Likewise.  See'  Also. 
Limb,  Member. 
A  member  of  the  body  is  any  part  capable  of 
performing  a  distinct  office,  as  the  eye,  ear,  &c; 
a  limb  is  one  of  the  extremities,  and.  hence  thej 
term  is  restricted  to  the  legs  and  arms.  So, 
in  reference  to  public  bodies,  we  speak  of  their 
members,  though  an  attorney  is  sometimes 
sportively  called  "a  limb  of  the  law." 

One  on  his  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies, 
One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  size.        Drtden. 
Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 
Vast  bulks  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

Dryden. 

Limit,  Boundary. 
A  limit  (from  limes,  a  landmark)  is  a  pre-i 
scribed  termination ;  a  boundary  is  something] 
which  binds  or  hems  us  in.  The  former  arises] 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  from  soma 
established  restriction ;  thus  we  speak  of  the' 
limits  of  the  human  understanding ;  a  limitem 
monarchy,  &e.  The  latter  is  a  line  (either  real] 
or  imaginary)  which  circumscribes  and  re- 
strains; as,  the  boundaries  of  an  empire,  of 
knowledge,  &c.  "Providence,"  says  Johnson, 
"  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by 
immovable  boundaries." 


But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boutid'ries  of  the  skies. 


Cotton. 


Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Goldsmith. 


To  Linger. 
List.     & 


See  To  Loiter. 
Schedule. 


List,  Roll,  Catalogue,  Register, 
Inventory. 

A  list  is  properly  a  simple  series  of  names, 
&c,  in  a  brief  form,  such  as  might  naturally  be 
entered  in  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  A  roli\ 
was  originally  a  list  containing  the  names  of' 
persons  belonging  to  a  public  body  (as  Partial 
ment,  &c.)  which  was  rolled  up  and  laid  aside] 
among  its  archives.  A  catalogue  is  a  list  ofi 
persons  or  things  arranged  in  order,  and  usul 
ally  containing  some  description  of  the  same,; 
more  or  less  extended.  A  register  (lit,  a  set-; 
ting  down)  is  designed  for  record  or  preserva-: 
tion.  An  inventory  (lit.,  what  is  found)  is  a 
list  of  articles,  &c,  found  on  hand  in  a  store  ofi 
goods,  Of  in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or 
under  similar  circumstances. 

To  Listen.     See  To  Attend. 
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MAN 


LITERATURE,    LEARNING,    ERUDITION. 

Literature,  in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  all 
compositions  except  those  on  the  positive  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  &c.  It  is  usually  confined, 
however,  to  the  belles-lettres,  or  works  of  taste 
and  sentiment,  as  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  &c, 
excluding  abstract  discussions  and  mere  erudi- 
tion. A  man  of  literature  is  one  who  is  versed 
in  the  belles-lettres ;  a  man  of  learning  excels 
in  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  has  a  wide 
extent  of  knowledge,  especially  in  respect  to 
the  past;  a  man  of  erudition  is  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of 
learned  inquiry. 

Men  give  a  reputation  to  literature,  and  convince 
the  world  of  its  usefulness.  Addison. 

Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense. 

Prior. 

Some  gentlemen  abounding  in  their  university  eru- 
dition, fill  their  sermons  with  philosophical  terms. 


Literature. 


Science. 


Littleness,  Meanness. 
Littleness  and  meanness  both  produce  paltry 
actions;  but  littleness  is  narrow  from  ignorance 
or  timidity,  and  meanness  from  a  sordid,  un- 
principled selfishness.  Littleness  dissembles 
for  want  of  spirit,  meanness  for  want  of  hon- 
esty. Littleness  is  the  reverse  of  magnanimity, 
and  meanness  of  generosity. — H.  Taylor. 

Liveliness,  Gayety,  Animation, 

Vivacity. 
Liveliness  is  an  habitual  feeling  of  life  and 
interest;  gayety  refers  more  to  a  temporary 
excitement  of  the  animal  spirits;  animation 
implies  a  warmth  of  emotion  and  a  correspond- 
ing vividness  of  expressing  it,  awakened  by 
the  presence  of  something  which  strongly  af- 
fects the  mind ;  vivacity  is  a  feeling  between 
liveliness  and  animation,  having  the  perma- 
nency of  the  one,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
warmth  of  the  other. 

Liveliness  of  imagination ;  gayety  of  heart; 
animation  of  countenance  ;  vivacity  of  gesture 
or  conversation. 

Load.     See  Burden. 
To  Loathe.     See  To  Hate. 
Lofty.     See  Tall. 
To  Loiter,  Lag,  Linger,  Saunter. 
Loiter  and  lag  have  a  bad  sense,  denoting 
that  a  person  moves  slow  through  laziness,  or 
remains  behind  while  others  are  advancing. — 
Not  so  with  linger.     One  may  linger  or  length- 
en out  his  time  or  stay  from  a  regret  to  leave 
scenes  which  had  been  dear  to  him. — To  saun- 
ter is  the  act  of  a  mere  idler,  who  moves  about 
carelessly  with  no  definite  end  or  object. 
"Whence  this  long  delay  ? 
You  loiter  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dry-den. 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stase, 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retiro  to  peace. 

Johnson. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

Gray. 


Loneliness.     See  Solitude. 
Loquacious.     See  Garrulous. 

Lordly.     See  Imperious. 

Loyalty.     See  Allegiance. 

Lucid.     See  Luminous. 

Ludicrous,  Laughable,  Ridiculous. 

"We  speak  of  a  thing   as  ludicrous  when  it 
tends  to  produce  laughter ;  as  laughable  when 
the  impression  is  stronger,  resulting  in  a  hearty 
laugh ;  as  ridiculous  when  contempt  is  more 
or  less  mingled  with  the  merriment  created. 
"  His  stories  were  highly  ludicrous,  represent- 
ing his  friends  some  in  a  laughable,  and  some 
in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view." 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Luggage.     See  Plunder. 
Luminous,  Lucid. 

A  thing  is  lucid  (from  lux,  lucis)  when  per- 
vaded by  light ;  as,  a  lucid  stream ;   it  is  lu- 
minous (from  lumen,  luminis)  when  it  sends  forth 
light  to  surrounding  objects  ;  as,  a  luminous 
body.     Hence  we  speak  of  an  argument  as 
lucid  when  it  is  remarkably  clear,  and  as  lumi- 
nous when  it  pours  upon  a  subject  the  mingled 
light  of  reasoning  and  illustration. 
On  the  fertile,  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharphav,  lucid  streams.   Milton. 
Its  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclosed 
Prom  chaos.  Milton.  ' 

Lunacy.     See  Insanity. 


M. 

Madness.    See  Insanity. 

Magisterial,  Dogmatical,  Ar- 
rogant. 

One  who  is  magisterial  assumes  the  air  of  a 
master  toward  his  pupils ;  one  who  is  dogmat- 
ical lays  down  his  positions  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority or  dictation  ;  one  who  is  arrogant 
insults  others  by  an  undue  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. Those  who  have  long  been  teachers 
sometimes  acquire,  unconsciously,  a  manner 
which  borders  too  much  on  the  magisterial, 
and  which  may  be  unjustly  construed  as  dog- 
matical or  even  arrogant. 

He  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him.  Soutii. 

Most  critics  write  in  a  positive,  dogmatic  way. 
Spectator. 

An  arrogant  way  of  treating  with  others  is  natural 
to  popular  governments.  Temple. 

Magnanimity,  Generosity. 
In  generosity  there  is  more  of  heart,  in  mag- 
nanimity more  of  soul.  The  former  is  the  vir- 
tue of  an  individual,  the  latter  of  one  who  is 
elevated  by  station  or  influence.  Magnanimity 
is  shown  not  only  by  giving,  but  by  enduring 
— by  sacrificing  one's  feelings  and  interests,  or 


yielding  up  one's  claims  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  noble  object.      "  Strike,  but  hear 
me !"    has,    in  like    circumstances,    been   the 
response  of  magnanimity  in  every  a^e. 
A  generous  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.  Dkyden. 
To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume. 

Milton. 

Magnificent.     See  Grand. 

To  Maintain.     See  To  Assert. 

Malady.     See  Disease. 

Malediction,  Curse,    Imprecation, 

Execration. 

Malediction  (from  male  and  dico)  is  the  most 
general  term,  denoting  bitter  reproach  or 
wishes  and  predictions  of  evil. —  Curse  implies 
the  desire  or  threat  of  evil,  declared  upon  oath 
or  in  the  most  solemn  manner. — Imprecation 
(from  imprecor)  is  literally  the  praying  down 
of  evil  upon  a  person. — Execration  (e  sacris 
excludere)  is  literally  a  putting  under  the  ban 
of  excommunication,  a  curse  which  excludes 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  ordinary  usage, 
the  last  three  words  describe  profane  swearing, 
execration  being  the  strongest. 


Malevolence. 


Malice. 


Malice,  Malevolence,  Malignity, 
Malignancy. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  male- 
volence and  malice  as  between  wishes  and  in- 
tentions. A  malevolent  man  desires  to  see 
others  unhappy,  and  rejoices  when  they  are  so; 
a  malicious  man  is  habitually  bent  upon  in- 
juring others  without  cause.  Malicjnity  goes 
further ;  it  is  not  only  bent  on  evil,  but  loves 
it  for  its  own  sake.  One  who  is  malignant 
must  be  both  malevolent  and  malicious ;  but  a 
man  may  be  malicious  without  being  malig- 
nant. 

Proud  tyrants  who  maliciously  destroy 
And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  jay, 
Humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
Heaven  our  avenger  and  mankind  their  foe. 

Somekville. 
In  some  connections  malignity  seems  rather  more 
pertinently  applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature, 
and  malignancy  to  indications  of  this  depravity,  in 
temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instances. 

Cog  an. 

Malice.     See  Spite. 

Malignancy.     See  Malice. 

Malignity.     See  Malice. 

Manful.     See  Manly. 

Mania.     See  Insanity. 

Manifest,  Clear,  Plain,  Obvious, 
Evident. 
"What  is  clear  can  be  seen  in  all  its   bear- 
ings ;  what  is  plain  can  be  seen  by  any  man 
without    study    or    reflection ;     what    is    ob- 
vious (from  6b  and  via  way)  lies  directly  in  our 
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■way,  and  must  be  seen  by  every  one ;  what  is 
evident  (from  e  and  video,  to  see)  is  seen  for- 
cibly, and  leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  mind ; 
what  is  manifest  (from  manifesto,  clearly  to 
exhibit)  is  evident  in  a  very  high  degree, 
striking  upon  the  mind  at  once  with  over- 
powering conviction. 

So  clear,  so  sinning,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 
Shakespeare. 
Entertained  with  solitude, 
"Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appeared  unsought. 

Milton. 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden. 

Manly,  Manful. 
Manful  points  to  the  energy  and  vigor  of  a 
man  ;  manly  to  the  generous  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  a  man.  Hence  manful  refers  to  force, 
and  resolution  as  attributes  of  our  race,  and  is 
opposed  to  weak  or  cowardly ;  manly  has  ref- 
erence to  maturity  of  years  or  elevation  of 
spirit,  and  is  opposed  to  puerile  or  mean. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  manful  endurance  of  evil, 
and  of  manly  conduct  or  deportment. 

I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
"Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

Shakespeake. 
Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  in  the  hall  together. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Manner. 
Marine. 


See  Method. 
See  Maritime. 


Maritime,  Marine. 

Maritime  (from  maritimus)  denotes,  pri- 
marily, bordering  on  the  sea ;  as,  a  maritime 
town,  coast,  nation,  &c. ;  and  secondarily, 
belonging  to  those  who  border  on  the  sea ; 
as,  maritime  laws,  rights,  pursuits,  &c.  Marine 
(from  marinus)  denotes,  primarily,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sea ;  as,  a  marine  shell,  marine 
productions,  &c. ;  and  secondarily,  "  trans- 
acted at  sea ; "  as,  marine  service ;  or  doing 
duty  on  the  sea ;  as,  marine  forces,  &c.  Hence, 
also,  marines  are  soldiers  who  do  service  in 
ships ;  the  marine  of  a  nation  is  its  shipping- 
taken  collectively,  and  also  the  entire  economy 
of  its  naval  affairs. 

Marriage,  Matrimony,  Wedlock 

Marriage  is  properly  the  act  which  unites 
the  two  parties,  and  matrimony  the  stale  into 
which  they  enter.  Marriage  is,  however,  often 
used  for  the  state  as  well  as  the  act.  Wedlock 
is  the  old  Saxon  term  for  matrimony. 

"Hasty  marriages  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  happiness;  young  people  who  are 
eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their 
experience  at  the  expense  of  their  peace, 
Ckabb. 

"  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands, 
iF  they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at  wed- 
lock and  resolve  to  live  single." — Johnson. 


Martial,  Warlike. 
Martial  (from  Mars,  the  god  of  war)  refers 
more  to  war  in  action,  its  array,  its  attendants, 
&c. ;  as,  martial  music,  a  martial  appearance, 
a  martial  array,  courts-martial,  &c.  Warlike 
describes  the  feeling  or  temper  which  leads  to 
war,  and  the  adjuncts  connected  with  it ;  as, 
a  warlike  nation,  warlike  preparations,  a  war- 
like indication  of  things,  &c.  The  two  words 
thus  approach  each  other  very  nearly,  and  are 
often  interchanged. 

"When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms. 

Pope. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased.  Milton. 

Marvelous,  Wonderful. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  wonderful  when  it 
awakens  our  surprise  and  admiration ;  as  mar- 
velous when  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  as  to  seem  nearly  or  quite  in- 
credible. The  victories  of  Napoleon  were 
wonderful;  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  which 
are  sometimes  exhibited  are  so  marvelous  that 
they  would  appear  incredible  if  not  publicly 
performed. 

I  found 
The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 
Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection.  Milton. 

"Whence  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  marvelous. 
Spenser. 

.  Massacre,  Butchery,  Carnage. 

Massacre  denoted  originally  the  killing  of 
victims  for  sacrifice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  many ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  gross  error  (though  sometimes  com- 
mitted) to  speak  of  massacring  a  single  in- 
dividual. Butchery  refers  to  cold-blooded 
cruelty  in  the  killing  of  men  as  if  they  were 
brute  beasts.  Carnage  (from  caro,  flesh)  points 
to  slaughter  as  producing  the  heaped  up  bodies 
of  the  slain. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

Shakespeare. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  patron  of  thy  butcheries. 

Shakespeare. 
Such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable  !  and  taste 
The  savor  of  death  from  all  things  there 
That  live.  Milton. 

Maternal.     See  Motherly. 
Matrimony.     See  Marriage. 
Mature,  Ripe. 
Both  words   describe   fullness  of   growth. 
Mature  brings  to  view  the  process ;  ripe  indi- 
cates the  result.     "We  speak  of  a  thing  as  ma- 
ture when  thinking  of  the  successive  stages 
through  which  it  has  passed;    as  ripe  when 
our  attention  is  directed  to  its  ends  or  uses.     A 
mature  judgment,  mature  consideration ;  ripe 
fruit,  a  ripe  scholar.     A  character  is  matured 
by  experience  or  by  time;  it  is  ripened  for 


great   usefulness    or  for  the   enjoyments   of 
heaven. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskilled  in  :peech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age. 

Pope. 
0  early  ripe  I  to  thy  abundant  store, 
"What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more. 
Dryden. 

Maxim.     See  Axiom. 
Maze.     See  Labyrinth. 
Mean.     See  Base. 
Meanness.     See  Littleness. 
To  Meditate.     See  To  Contem- 
plate. 
Meek.     See  Gentle. 
Melody.     See  Harmony. 
Member.     See  Limb. 

Memory,  Remembrance,  Recollec- 
tion, Reminiscence. 
Memory  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  the 
power  by  which  we  reproduce  past  impressions. 
Remembrance  is  an  exercise  of  that  power  when 
things  occur  spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  In 
recollection  we  make  a  distinct  effort  to  collect 
again,  or  call  back,  what  we  know  has  been 
formerly  in  the  mind.  Reminiscence  is  inter- 
mediate between  remembrance  and  recollection, 
being  a  conscious  process  of  recalling  past  oc- 
currences, but  without  that  full  and  varied  ref- 
erence to  particular  things  which  characterizes 
recollection. 

"When  an  idea  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of 
the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  it  is  remem- 
brance; if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and. with 
pain  and  endeavor  found,  and  brought  again  into  view, 
it  is  recollection-.  Locke. 

Menace.     See  Threat. 

Mercantile,  Commercial. 

Commercial  is  the  wider  term,  being  some- 
times used  to  embrace  mercantile.  In  their 
stricter  use,  commercial  relates  to  the  shipping, 
freighting,  forwarding,  and  other  business  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  a  country  (whether 
external  or  internal),  that  is,  the  exchange  of 
commodities;  while  mercantile  applies  to  the 
sale  of  merchandise  and  goods  when  brought  to 
market.  As  the  two  employments  are  to  some  | 
extent  intermingled,  the  two  words  are  often 
interchanged. 

The  only  procedure  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile 
term)  you  can  expect,  is  thanks.  Howell. 

Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in 
some  measure  a  merchant ;    and   the   society   itself 
grows  to  be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 
A.  Smith. 

Mercenary.     See  Venal. 

Mercy.     See  Grace. 
Method,  Mode,  Manner. 
Method   implies   arrangement ;    mode,    mere 
action  or  existence.     Method  is  a  way  of  reach- 
ing a  given  end  by  a  series  of  acts  which  tend 
|  to  secure  it;  mode  relates  to  a  single  action,  to 
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MOE 


the  form  or  mode  of  existence  it  assumes  in  its 
performance.  Manner  (from  manus)  is  literally 
the  handling  of  a  thing,  and  has  a  wider  sense, 
embracing  both  method  and  mode.  An  in- 
structor may  adopt  a  good  method  of  teaching 
to  write  ;  the  scholar  may  acquire  a  bad  mode 
of  holding  his  pen  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
corrected  will  greatly  affect  his  success  or 
failure. 

'  It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

Looke. 
Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  real  mode, 
"With  dishes  piled.  Milton. 

Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Middle.     See  Midst. 
Midst,  Middle. 

Midst  is  the  superlative  of  mid  (middle),  de- 
noting the  very  center,  and  hence  implies  sur- 
rounded by,  involved  in,  in  the  thickest  of; 
as,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  of  the  waves,  of 
darkness,  &c.  Middle  has  no  such  intensive 
sense,  and  is  often  applied  to  extent  in  only 
one  direction ;  as,  the  middle  of  a  line,  of  the 
street,  &c.  Midst  is  very  frequently  used  ab- 
stractly or  figuratively;  as,  in  the  midst  of 
afflictions,  cares,  &c. ;  middle  is  never  thus  used 
with  propriety.  "We  can  not  say,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  my  contemplations  on  that  subject,  but 
in  the  midst. 

Mild.     See  Gentle. 

Minute,  Circumstantial,  Parti- 
cular. 
A  circumstantial  account  embraces  all  the 
leading  events ;  a  particular  account  goes  fur- 
ther, and  includes  each  event  and  movement, 
though  of  but  little  importance ;  a  minute  ac- 
count goes  further  still,  and  omits  nothing  as 
to  person,  time,  place,  adjuncts,  &c. 

"We  may  be  generally  satisfied  with  a  circumstan- 
tial account  «f  ordinary  events  ;  but  whatever  inter- 
ests the  feelings  can  not  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particularity  or  minuteness.  Crabb. 

Mischance.     See  Calamity. 

Mischiee,  Damage,  Harm. 

Damage  (L.  damnum)  is   an  injury  which 
diminishes  the  value  of  a  thing ;  harm  is  an  in- 
jury which  causes  trouble  or  inconvenience; 
mischief  \s  an  injury  which  disturbs  the  order 
and  consistency  of  things.     "We   often   suffer 
damage  or  harm  from  accident,  or  from  the 
course  of   Providence,    but    mischief   always 
springs  from  the  perversity  or  folly  of  man. 
No  one  can  tell  the  mischiefs  which  result  to  a 
community  from  a  tattling  disposition. 
But  Calidore,  that  was  well  skilled  in  fight, 
Him  long  forbore,  and  still  his  spirit  spared, 
Lying  in  wait  how  him  he  damage  might. 

We  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Bea  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  Powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shakespeare. 

.  "Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man, 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 

Dryden. 


Miserly.     See  Avaricious. 
Mishap.     See  Calamity. 

To  Mislead,  Delude. 
To  mislead  is  to  lead  astray  in  any  manner; 
to  delude  (from  de  and  ludo,  to  play  upon)  is  to 
do  it  by  exciting  the  imagination.  The  for- 
mer does  not  of  necessity  imply  any  bad  design ; 
a  man  may  mislead  us  through  false  informa- 
tion or  erroneous  judgment.  The  latter  always 
supposes  more  or  less  of  conscious  intention  ; 
an  impostor  deludes  his  dupes  by  false  pretenses 
and  hypocrisy. 

Oh  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you, 
'T  was  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke. 

Shakespeare. 
'T  is  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  the  two.  less  dang'rous  is  the  offense, 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 


Mistake. 
To  Mitigate. 


See  Blunder. 

See  To  Alleviate. 


To   Mitigate,  Assuage. 
These  words  agree  in  marking  a  diminution 
in  respect  to  violence  or  pain. 

He  who  mitigates  (from  mitis,  soft)  relaxes  in 
respect  to  harshness ;  he  who  assuages  (lit.,  to 
bring  down  or  weaken)  is  active  in  lessening  the 
pain  of  others.  A  judge  mitigates  a  sentence ; 
friends  assuage  our  afflictions.  The  same  dis- 
tinction prevails  when  these  terms  are  more 
widely  applied. 
Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser. 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heat  assuage, 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage. 

Addison. 
Yet  is  his  hate,  his  rancor  ne'er  the  less, 
Since  naught  assuageth  malice  when  'tis  told. 

Fairfax. 

Mob,   Pofulace. 

Populace  (It.  popolazzo)  signifies  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  taken  collectively ;  a  mob 
(L.  mobilis,  movable)  is  a  riotous  assembly  of 
persons.  A  mob  may  be  gathered  and  dispersed 
in  an  hour ;  the  populace  is  a  permanent  por- 
tion of  society. 

Kings  are  ambitious  ;  the  nobility  haughty ;  and  the 
populace  tumultuous  and  ungovernable.      Bukke. 

He  shrunk  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him, 
and  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his  duty  to  the  meu- 
aces  of  a  m  ob.  Pokteus. 

To  Mock.     See  To  Deride. 
Mode.     See  Method. 

Modern,  Recent. 
Modern  is  opposed  to  ancient ;  recent  to  what 
has  been  past  for   no  considerable  length  of 
time.     Modern  civilization,  improvements,  &c. ; 
recent  advices,  intelligence,  &c. 
Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  fame, 
Or  sink  with  modems  to  contempt  and  shame? 
Francis. 
Or  should  menace  with  his  spear 
Amphytriton  recent  from  the  nether  sphere. 

Lewis. 


Modesty.     See  Bashfulness,  also 
Humility. 
Moment,  Instant. 
A  moment  (L.  momentum,  a  very  small  par- 
ticle) allows  of  a  beginning   and  end ;  an  in- 
stant (L.  instans,  standing  over  us)  is  indivis- 
ible.     The   latter,   therefore,    expresses   more 
brevity  and  urgency  than  the  former.     "  Do  it 
this  instant"  requires  the  utmost  haste ;  "  Do  it 
this  moment"  admits  of  no  hesitation  or  delay. 
The  nighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shakespeare. 

This  is  not  all:  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles  how  his  loved  one  fell.        Pope. 

Monastery.     See  Cloister. 
Money,  Cash. 

Money  (monela)  was  originally  stamped  coin, 
and  afterward  any  thing  that  generally  takes 
its  place  in  buying  and  selling. —  Cash  (from 
Fr.  caisse,  a  chest)  was  originally  coin  kept  on 
hand  for  immediate  use  ;  and  hence  cash  pay- 
ments are  strictly  payments  in  coin,  though  cur- 
rent notes  are  ordinarily  received  in  such  cases, 
because  they  can  always  be  cashed  at  the  bank. 

To  prevent  abuses,  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  a 
public  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particu- 
lar metals  as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made 
use  of  to  purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money  and  of  those  public  offices  called  mints. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations. 

He  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 

And  punished  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.    Pope. 

Monomania.     See  Insanity. 
Moody,  Gloomy. 

Moody  agrees  with  gloomy  in  being  an  un- 
happy state,  but  differs  from  it  in  expressing  a 
wide  range  of  fitful  emotions,  such  as  discon- 
tent, ill  humor,  peevishness,  anger,  &c. 
Chide  him  reverently 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth ; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Shakespeare. 
And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe.  Gray. 

I  have,  methinks,  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me,  a  certain 
gloominess  within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt 
two  passions.  Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

Morbid,  Diseased. 

Morbid  is   sometimes  used  interchangeably 
with  diseased,  but  is  commonly  applied,  in  a 
somewhat  technical  sense,  to  cases  of  a  pro- 
longed nature ;  as,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  morbid  sensibility,  &c. 
We  are  all  diseased, 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Shakespeare. 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ; 
His  hollow  eyne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light. 

Thomson. 
Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fiber  prognosti- 
cate and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in 
the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician 
is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease. 
Burke. 

ccix 
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Moreover,  Besides. 

Besides  (by  the  side  of)  denotes  simply  that 
a  connection  exists  between  what  has  been 
said  and  what  is  now  to  be  said ;  as,  "  Besides, 
I  had  not  time  to  go  then." — Moreover  (more 
than  all  that)  marks  the  addition  of  something 
particularly  important  to  be  considered ;  as, 
"Moreover,  there  were  then  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  I  could  not  remove." 

Mortification.     See  Chagrin. 

Motherly,  Maternal. 

Motherly,  being  Saxon,  is  the  more  familiar 
word  of  the  two  when  both  have  the  same  mean- 
ing.— Besides  this,  maternal  is  confined  to  the 
feelings  of  a  mother  toward  her  own  children, 
whereas  motherly  (mother-like)  has  a  secondarjr 
sense;  as  in  the  expression,  motherly  care,  &c, 
denoting  a  care  like  that  of  a  mother  for  her 
offspring.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  growing  ten- 
dency thus  to  separate  the  two,  confining 
motherly  to  the  latter  signification. 

They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  her  motherly 
care  in  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst  young. 

Raleigh. 

"When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  (laughters 
when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  can  not  but  flatter 
myself  that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

Addison. 

Motion.  See  Movement. 
Motive,  Inducement,  Reason. 
Motive  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  in  speak- 
ing of  that  which  determines  the  choice. — We 
call  it  an  inducement  when  it  is  attractive  in 
its  nature,  leading  us  forward  by  an  appeal  to 
our  natural  desires  for  good. — We  call  it  a 
on  when  it  is  more  immediately  addressed 
to  the  intellect  in  the  form  of  argument. 

By  motive  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves, 
excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that 
be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctively. 
Edwakds. 
He  lives 
Higher  degree  of  life  inducement  strong 

For  US.  SnAKESPEAEE. 

I  mask  the  business  from  tho  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.      Shakespeare. 

To  Mourn.    See  To  Deplore. 
Movement,  Motion. 

Motion  expresses  the  general  idea  of  "not 
being  at  rest;"  movement  points  more  espe- 
cially to  the  agent  or  thing  that  moves,  or  the 
commencement  of  motion ;  as,  the  movements 
of  an  army,  a  movement  in  societ}',  &e. 
Cease,  cease  lliou  Jo:nning  ocenn, 
For  what's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast.  Gray. 

Could  the  whole  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind. 

Pope. 

Multitude.    See  Throng. 

Munificence.    See  Benevolence. 

To  Murder.     See  To  Kill. 

To  Muse.     See  To  Ponder. 


Mute,  Silent,  Dumb. 
One  is  silent  who  does  not  speak;  one  is 
dumb  who  can  not,  for  want  of  the  proper 
organs ;  as,  a  child  born  dumb,  a  dumb  beast, 
&c. ;  and  hence  figuratively,  we  speak  of  a 
person  as  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  &c. 
One  is  mute  who  is  held  bach  from  speaking  by 
some  special  cause ;  as,  he  was  mute  through 
fear,  mute  astonishment,  <fcc.  Such  is  the  case 
with  most  of  those  who  never  speak  from  child- 
hood ;  they  are  not  ordinarily  dumb,  but  mute 
because  they  are  deaf,  and  therefore  never  learn 
to  talk;  and  hence  their  more  appropriate  name 
is  deaf-mutes. 

Silent  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mnte. 

Milton. 
They  speak  not  a  word ; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Stared  each  on  other.  Shakespeare. 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  Ms  fame  ; 
Struck  dumb  they  all  admired  the  godlike  man. 
Dryden. 
All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts. 

Milton. 

Mutual.    See  Reciprocal. 

Mutual,  Common. 

Common  is  applied  to  that  which  belongs 
alike,  or  in  common,  to  the  parties  concerned ; 
as,  our  common  country,  a  common  friend. 
Mutual  implies  an  interchange  of  the  thing 
spoken  of  between  the  parties;  as,  mutual 
friendship.  Hence,  to  speak  of  "a  mutual 
friend"  (as  if  a  friend  could  bo  interchanged) 
is  a  gross  error;  while  it  is  proper  to  speak 
of  having  a  mutual  desire  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  a  common  friend  or  of  our  common 
country. 

More  pleasant  is  the  life 
Of  faithful  friends,  that  spend  their  goods  in  common 
without  strife.  Surrey. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight; 
"Which  must  he  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received.  Milton. 


N. 

Name,  Appellation,  Title,  Denom- 
ination. 

Name  is  generic,  denoting  that  combination 
of  sounds  or  letters  by  which  a  person  or  thing- 
is  known  and  distinguished.  Appellation,  (from 
appello,  to  call,)  though  sometimes  put  for  name 
simply,  denotes,  more  properly,  a  descriptive 
term,  used  by  way  of  marking  some  individual 
peculiarity  or  characteristic ;  as,  Charles  the 
Bold,  Philip  the  Stammerer.  A  title  is  a  term 
employed  to  point  out  one's  rank,  office.  &c. ; 
as,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Paul  the  Apostle,  &c. 
Denomination  (from  de  and  nomino,  to  name)  is 
to  particular  bodies  what  appellation  is  to  indi- 
viduals ;  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  is  divided 
into  different  denominations,  as  Congregational- 
ists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 


Narration,  ) 
Narrative.  [ 


See  Account. 


Nasty,  Wet,  Filthy,  Foul,  Dirty. 

Any  thing  nasty  is  wet  or  damp,  (Ger.  nass. 
wet,)  and  disgusts  by  its  stickiness  or  odor. 
Not  so  with  filthy  and  foul,  which  imply  only 
that  a  thing  is  filled  or  covered  with  offensive 
matter;  as,  filthy  clothing,  foul  vapors,  &c.  Thii 
English  have  a  peculiar  use  of  this  word,  calls 
ing  a  rain  in  fine  drops  a  nasty  rain,  a  day  of 
such  rain  a  nasty  day,  a  sky  which  portends  it 
a  nasty  sky,  thus  retaining  the  original  sense 
of  wet  as  the  leading  idea.  They  do  the  same 
with  the  word  dirty,  speaking  of  a  dirty  rain 
and  a  dirty  day,  &c. ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  word,  like  the  other,  had  originally 
the  sense  of  wet. 

Natal.     See  Native. 
Nation.     See  People. 

Native,  Natural,  Natal. 
Natural  refers  to  the  nature  (natural)  of  a 
thing,  or  that  which  springs  therefrom. — No> 
iive  (from  nascor,  naius)  to  one's  birth  or  origin ; 
as,  a  native  country,  language,  &c. ;  natal  (na- 
talis)  to  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth;  as,  a 
natal  day  or  star.  Native  talent  is  that  which 
is  inborn;  natural  talent  is  that  which  springs 
from  the  structure  of  the  mind.  Native  elo- 
quence is  the  result  of  strong  innate  emotion ; 
natural  eloquence  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
studied  or  artificial. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
lie  wants  the  natural  touch.        Shakespeaee. 
And  as  a  child  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast; 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith. 
Propitious  star  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  forever  run.  Pkioe. 

Natural.     See  Native. 

Nautical.     See  Naval. 

Naval,  Nautical. 

Naval  (from  navis)  is  applied  to  ships  or  a 
navy;  nautical  (from  nauta)  to  seamen  and  the 
art  of  navigation.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  navali 
as  opposed  to  a  military  engagement;  naval 
equipments  or  stores,  a  naval  triumph,  a  naval 
officer,  &c,  and  of  nautical  pursuits  or  in- 
struction, nautical  calculations,  a  nautical  alma- 
nac, &c. 

Virgil  would  insinuate,  I  suppose,  the  great  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  a  naval  power,  such  as  extended 
commerce  and  the  dominion  of  the  ocean.    Jortin. 

He  elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  nautical  compass.      Camden. 

Necessity.     See  Need. 

Need,  Necessity. 

Necessity  is  stronger  than  need;  it  places  us 
under  positive  compulsion.  We  are  frequently' 
under  the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of 
which  we  stand  very  greatly  in  need.  It  iaj 
so  also  with  the  corresponding  adjectives;  rce-j 
cessitous  circumstances  imply  the  direct  press- 
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ure  of  suffering;  needy  circumstances,  the  want 
of  aid  or  relief. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 

And  summon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need. 

DuYDEN. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  mako  vile  things  precious. 

Shakespeare. 

Nefarious.     See  Iniquitous. 

Neglect.    See  Negligence. 

To  Neglect.     See  To  Slight. 

Negligence,  Neglect. 

These  two  words  are  freely  interchanged  in 
our  older  writers ;  but  a  distinction  has  grad- 
ually sprung  up  between  them. 

As  now  generally  used,  negligence  is  the 
habit,  and  neglect  the  act  of  leaving  things  un- 
done or  unattended  to.  We  are  negligent  as  a 
general  trait  of  character;  we  are  guilty  of 
neglect  in  particular  cases,  or  in  reference  to 
individuals  who  had  a  right  to  our  attentions. 
By  neglecting  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  we 
soon  acquire  habits  of  negligence.  A  clerk's 
neglect  of  his  employer's  directions  often  de- 
prives him  of  his  place. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame  ; 

With  every  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 

May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name.  Swift. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 
With  virgin  honors  let  my  hearse  be  decked, 
And  decent  emblem.  Peioe. 

Neighborhood,  Vicinity. 

Neighborhood  is  Saxon;  and  vicinity  (from 
vicinus,  near)  is  Latin.  Hence  they  differ  (as 
happens  in  respect  to  some  other  words)  in 
degree  or  strength.  Vicinity  does  not  denote 
so  close  a  connection  as  neighborhood.  A 
neighborhood  is  a  more  immediate  vicinity. 
The  houses  immediately  adjoining  a  square, 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  square ;  those 
which  are  somewhat  farther  removed  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  square. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighborhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Addison. 
There  is  a  law  of  neighborhood  which   does  not 
leave  a  man  perfectly  master  on  his  own  ground. 

The  reader  has  had  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  may  be  desirous  of  a  general  idea  of 
its  vicinity. 

Nevertheless.     See  However. 

New.     See  Novel. 

News.     See  Tidings. 

Nice,  Pleasing. 

Nice  implies  a  union  of  delicacy  and  exact- 
ness. In  nice  food,  cookery,  taste,  &c,  delicacy 
predominates ;  in  nice  discrimination,  manage- 
ment, workmanship,  a  nice  point  to  manage, 
&c.,  exactness  predominates. 

Of  late,  a  new  sense  has  been  introduced 
which  excludes  them  both,  viz.,  phasing  •  as,  a 


nice  girl,  a  nice  party,  a  nice  excursion,  &c. 
We  even  hear  it  used  for  beautiful,  as  a  nice 
morning,  a  nice  day,  &c.  This  use  of  the  word, 
though  sanctioned  by  no  lexicographer,  is  ex- 
tremely common  among  the  English;  and  if 
Americans  overdo  as  to  "fine,"  they  overdo  as 
to  "nice,"  but  with  this  difference,  that  we 
always  give  the  former  its  true  sense  [see 
Fine]  while  they  rob  the  latter  of  its  original 
and  distinctive  meaning. 

Niggardly.     See  Avaricious. 
Noisome,  Noxious. 

These  words  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
interchanged ;  but  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them. 

A  thing  which  is  noxious  inflicts  evil  direct- 
ly; as,  a  noxious  plant,  noxious  practices,  &c. ; 
a  thing  which  is  noisome  operates  with  a  re- 
moter influence;  as,  noisome  vapors,  a  noisome 
pestilence,  &c,  and  has  the  additional  sense  of 
disgusting. 

A  garden  may  be  free  from  noxious  weeds 
or  animals ;  but  if  recently  covered  with  ma- 
nure it  may  be  filled  with  a  noisome  smell. 

Kill  noxious  animals,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have.      Dkyden. 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 

Is  the  dark  habitation  where  she  dwells 

As  in  a  noisome  dungeon.  Bellingham. 

Normal,  Regular,  Ordinary. 

Eegular  and  ordinary  are  popular  terms  of 
well-known  signification;  normal  has  now  a 
more  specific  sense,  arising  out  of  its  use  in 
science.  A  thing  is  normal,  or  in  its  normal 
state,  when  strictly  conformed  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  which  make  it  what  it 
is.  It  is  abnormal  when  it  departs  from  those 
principles.  A  normal  school  is  one  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  Notice.     See  To  Remark. 

Notwithstanding,  In  spite  of, 
Despite. 

These  words  and  phrases  are  often  inter- 
changed, but  there  is  a  difference  between 
them  chiefly  in  strength. 

Notwithstanding  is  the  weaker  term,  and 
simply  points  to  some  obstacle  that  may  ex- 
ist ;  as,  I  shall  go  notwitlistanding  the  rain. — 
In  spite  or  despite  of  has  reference  primarily  to 
active  opposition  to  be  encountered  from  others; 
as,  "I'll  be  in  man's  despite  a  monarch;"  "  I'll 
keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world." — 
Shakespeare.  Hence,  these  words  when  ap- 
plied to  things  suppose  greater  opposition  than 
notwithstanding ;  as,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty, 
he  at  last  succeeded.  "In  spite  o/all  applica- 
tions, the  patient  grew  worse  every  day." — 
Aebutiinot. 

The  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  will  decide 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  used.  We  should 
say,  "  He  was  thrust  rudely  out  of  doors,  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties,"  rather  than  "notwith- 
standing."    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 


more  civil  to  say,  "Notwithstanding  all  you 
have  said,  I  must  still  differ  from  you."  "In 
spite  of,"  might  seem  rude  and  ungeutlemanly. 

To  Nourish.     See  To  Nurture. 

Novel,  New. 
Every  thing  at  its  first  occurrence  is  new ;  a 
thing  is  novel  when  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  as  to  strike  us  with 
surprise.  That  is  a  new  sight  which  is  beheld 
for  the  first  time  ;  that  is  a  novel  sight  which 
was  either  never  seen  before  or  is  seen  but 
seldom.  We  have  daily  new  inventions,  but  a 
novel  one  supposes  some  very  peculiar  means 
of  attaining  its  end.  Novel  theories  are  re- 
garded with  distrust,  as  likely  to  prove  more 
ingenious  than  sound. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 
Each  minute  seems  a  new  one.        Siiakespeaee. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowpek. 

Noxious.     See  Noisome. 
To  Nullify.     See  To  Abolish. 

Nunnery.     See  Cloister. 
To  Nurture,  Nourish,   Cherish. 
Nourish  (from  Fr.  nourice,  a  nurse)  denotes 
to  supply  with  food  or  cause  to  grow ;  as,  to 
nourish  a  plant,  to  nourish  rebellion.     To  nur- 
ture (from  nutrio,  to  support)  is  to  train  up  with 
a  fostering  care,  like  that  of  a  mother ;  as,  to 
nurture  into  strength,  to  nurture  in  sound  prin- 
ciples ;  to  cherish  is  to  hold  and  treat  as  dear 
(Fr.  cherir) ;  as,  to  cherish  hopes  or  affections. 
Through  her  nourished  powers  enlarged  by  thee, 
She  springs  aloft.  Thomson. 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend, 
Ordained  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred.  Milton. 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Shakespeare. 


0. 


Obdurate,  Callous,  Hardened. 

Callous  denotes  a  deadening  of  the  sensibil- 
ities; as,  a  callous  conscience. — Hardened  im- 
plies a  general  and  settled  disregard  for  the 
claims  of  interest,  duty,  and  sympathy ;  as, 
hardened  in  vice. — Obdurate  rises  still  higher 
(L.  obduralus),  and  implies  an  active  resistance 
of  the  heart  and  will  against  the  pleadings  of 
compassion  and  humanity. 

Fattened  in  vice,  so  callous  and  so  gross, 

He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss. 

Deyden. 
And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride  and  hardening  in  his  strength, 
Glories.  Milton. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  oodurate  heart; 

He  does  not  feel  for  man.  Cowper. 

Objective,  Subjective. 
Objective  is  applied  to  things  which  are  ex- 
terior to  the  mind,  and  objects  of  its  attention ; 
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subjective  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself. 
Hence,  an  objective  motive  is  some  outward 
thing  awakening  desire  ;  a  subjective  motive  is 
some  internal  feeling  or  propensity.  Objective 
views  are  those  which  are  governed  by  out- 
ward things ;  subjective  views  are  produced  or 
modified  by  internal  feeling.  Walter  Scott's 
poetry  is  chiefly  objective;  that  of  Wordsworth 
is  eminently  subjective. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes  what 
is  to  he  refered  to  the  thinking  suhjei't,  the  ego ;  object- 
ive whatbelongsto  the  object  of  thought.the  non  ego. 

Philosophy,  being  the  essence  of  knowledge,  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  funda- 
mental and  thorough  going  analysis,  the  distinction  of 
the  .subject  and  object  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that 
to  philosophy  the  sulject  of  knowledge  would  be  by 
preeminence  the  .subject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge 
the  object.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  object 
and  objective,  the  subject  and  subjective  should  be 
employed  by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compen- 
diously to  denote  the  grand  discrimination  about 
which  philosophy  was  constantly  employed,  and 
which  no  others  could  be  found  so  precisely  and 
promptly  to  express.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Obliging,  Kind,  Complaisant. 

One  is  kind  who  desires  to  see  others  happy ; 
one  is  complaisant  who  endeavors  to  make 
them  so  in  social  intercourse  by  attentions  cal- 
culated to  please ;  one  who  is  obliging  per- 
forms some  actual  service,  or  has  the  disposition 
to  do  so.  We  may  be  kind  without  being  ob- 
trusive, obliging  without  being  officious,  and 
complaisant  without  being  servile. 

Obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me.  Pope. 
By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  Shakespeare. 

Scarce  to  wise  Peters  complaisant  enough, 
And  something  said  of  Charters  much  too  rough. 
Pope. 

Oblivion.     See  Forgetfulnfss. 
Obscurity.     See  Darkness. 
Obsequious.     See  Yielding. 

Observance,  Observation. 
These  words  branch  out  from  two  distinct 
senses  of  observe.  (1.)  To  observe  means  to 
keep  strictly  ;  as,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
hence  observance  denotes  the  keeping  of  a  rule 
or  law  with  strictness ;  as,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  &c.  (2.)  To  observe  means  to  consider 
attentively,  or  remark;  and  hence  observation 
denotes  either  the  act  of  observing,  or  some  re- 
mark made  as  the  result  thereof.  Hence  we 
ought  not  to  say  the  observation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, &c,  though  the  word  was  formerly  so 
used. 

The  Pharisees  were  curious  in  external  ob- 
servances ;  the  astronomers  are  curious  in  ce- 
lestial observations. 

Love  rigid  honesty, 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws. 

Roscommon. 

Observation.     See  Observance. 

To  Observe.     See  To  Remark. 

Obsolete.     See  Ancient. 

Obstacle.     See  Impediment. 


Obstinacy,  Pertinacity. 

Pertinacity  (from  per  and  teneo)  denotes  great 
firmness  in  holding  on  to  a  thing ;  as,  pertina- 
city of  opinion,  &c. — Obstinacy  (from  ob  and 
teneo)  is  great  firmness  in  holding  out  against 
persuasion,  attack,  &c. ;  as  obstinacy  of  will. 
The  former  consists  in  adherence,  the  latter  in 
resistance.  Pertinacity  is  often  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  obstinacy  is  almost  always  taken  in  a 
bad  one  ;  but  not  so  the  adjective  obstinate,  for 
we  speak  with  applause  of  the  obstinate  defense 
of  a  fortress,  &c. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake,  and 
if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  error. 

Brown. 

Every  degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  is  one  step  to 
rebellion.  Soimi. 

Obstinate.     See  Stubborn. 

Obstruction,  Obstacle. 
Obstacle  is  stronger  than  obstruction ;  the 
latter  (from  obstruo)  serves  to  impede  or  hin- 
der; the  former  (from  obsto)  acts  with  direct 
resistance.  We  remove  obstructions ;  we  sur- 
mount obstacles. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an  in- 
timate friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune. 

Collier. 
Here  the  king  met  with  all  the  obstructions  and 
difficulties  his  enraged  enemies  could  lay  in  his  way. 
Clarendon. 

To  Obtain,  Get,  Gain,  Acquire. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  all  these 
terms.  We  may,  indeed,  with  only  a  slight 
change  of  sense,  substitute  get  for  either  of 
them;  as,  to  get  or  to  gain  a  prize  ;  to  get  or  to 
obtain  an  employment ;  to  get  or  to  acquire  a 
language. — To  gain  is  to  get  by  striving ;  and 
as  this  is  often  a  part  of  our  good  fortune,  the 
word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously.  Thus,  we  gain  a  vic- 
tory, we  gain  a  cause,  we  gain  an  advantage, 
&c. — To  obtain  (from  ob  and  teneo,  to  hold  on 
to)  excludes  the  idea  of  chance,  and  implies 
some  effort  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that 
which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reach. 
Whatever  we  thus  seek,  and  get,  we  obtain, 
whether  by  our  own  exertions  or  those  of 
others ;  whether  by  good  or  bad  means ;  wheth- 
er permanently  or  only  for  a  time.  Thus  a 
man  obtains  an  employment,  he  obtains  the  in- 
formation he  desired,  he  obtains  an  answer  to 
a  letter,  &c. — To  acquire  (from  ad  and  qucero, 
to  seek  after)  is  more  limited  and  specific.  We 
acquire  by  our  own  efforts,  while  we  obtain  by 
the  efforts  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  as, 
to  acquire  property,  reputation,  &c.  We  acquire 
what  comes  to  us  gradually  in  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  our  abilities,  while  we  obtain  what 
comes  in  any  way,  provided  we  desire  it.  Thus 
we  acquire  knowledge,  honor,  &c.  What  we 
acquire  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  perma- 
nently our  own ;  as,  to  acquire  a  language,  to 
acquire  habits  of  industiy,  &c.  Even  when  we 
speak  of  acquiring  property,  we  regard  it  for 
the  time  being  as  a  permanent  possession, 
though  it  may  afterwards  be  taken  away. 


To  Obtrude,  Intrude. 
To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place, 
society,  &c,  without  right,   or  uninvited;   to 
obtrude  is  to  force  one's  self,  remarks,  opinions, 
&c,  upon  persons  with  whom  he  has  no  such 
intimacy  as  to  justify  such  boldness. 
Forgive  me,  fair  one,  if  officious  friendship 
Intrudes  on  your  repose,  and  comes  thus  late 
To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  success.    Eowe. 
"Why  should'st  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?" 

Obvious.     See  Manifest. 

Occasion.     See  Opportunity. 

Odd.     See  Quaint. 

Odium,  Hatred. 

Hatred  is  a  tiling  we  exercise ;  odium  is  a 
thing  we  endure ;  in  this  sense,  the  former  is 
active  and  the  latter  passive.  We  speak  of 
having  a  hatred  for  a  man,  but  not  of  having 
an  odium  toward  him.  A  tyrant  incurs  the 
hatred  of  all  good  men,  and,  by  his  actions, 
brings  upon  himself  the  public  odium.  Tke 
odium  of  an  offense  may  sometimes  fall  unjustly 
upon  one  who  is  innocent. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully." 
Inventors  of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people, 
seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  on  their  master. 

Davenant. 

Officious.     See  Impertinent. 

Offset.     See  Set  off. 

Open.     See  Candid,  also  Ingenuous. 

Opinion.     See  Sentiment. 

Opponent.     See  Adversary. 

Opportunity,  Occasion. 
An   occasion  (from  ob  and   cadere)  is  that 
which  falls  in  our  way,  or  presents  itself  in  the 
course  of  events ;  an  opportunity  (from  ob  and 
portus)  is  a   convenience  or  fitness  of  time, 
place,  &c,  for  the  doing  of  a  thing.     Hence, 
opportunities  often  spring  out  of  occasions.   ¥a 
may  have  occasion  to  meet  a  person  frequently 
without  getting  an  opportunity  to  converse  with 
him  (as  we  desire)  on  a  given  subject.    We  act] 
as  the  occasion  may  require ;   we  embrace  or 
improve  an  opportunity. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !  Shakespeare. 

Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Shakespeare. 

Option,  Choice. 
Option  (from  L.  optio)  is  liberty  to  choose,  and 
has  respect  to  freedom  from  external  constraint 
in  the  act  of  choosing  ;  choice  is  an  act  of  the 
will  itself.  We  leave  a  thing  to  a  man's  option, 
and  he  makes  his  choice.  "  While  they  talk  we 
must  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  jacobins. 
We  have  no  other  option." — Burke. 


Oration. 
Orb. 


See  Harangue. 
See  Globe. 
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Ordinary.     See  Normal. 

Ordinary,  Common. 

A  tiling  is  common  in  which  many  persons 
share  or  partake  ;  as,  a  common  practice.  A 
thing  is  ordinary  when  it  is  apt  to  come  round 
in  the  orderly  or  regular  succession  of  events ; 
as,  the  ordinary  course.  When  used  in  the 
sense  of  inferior,  ordinary  marks  a  want  of  that 
which  distinguishes;  as,  an  ordinary  face; 
common  denotes  the  want  of  that  which  at- 


"It  was  long  the  common  opinion  that  the 
sun  turned  round  the  earth.  It  is  the  ordinary 
employment  of  astronomers  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies. — A  man  of  ordi- 
nary understanding  need  not  be  misled  by  false 
reasoning.  A  common  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects." — Ceabb. 

Origin,   Source. 

Origin  (from  orior)  denotes  the  rise  or  com- 
mencement of  a  thing ;  source  presents  itself 
under  the  image  of  a  fountain  flowing  forth  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  influences.  The  origin 
of  moral  evil  has  been  much  disputed,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  calamities  of  our  race. 

"  No.     I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as 
he  did,  with  the  origin  of  ideas :    the  proper 
starting  post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  treat 
of  their  signs." — Tooke. 
Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Eomans  hither,  brought. 
Wallek. 

To  Ornament.     See  To  Adorn. 
Ostentation.     See  Parade. 

Ought,  Should. 

Both  words  imply  obligation,  but  ought  is 
the  stronger.  Should  denotes  an  obligation  of 
propriety,  expediency,  &c. ;  ought  denotes  an 
obligation  of  duty.  "We  should  be  neat  in  our 
persons ;  we  should  avoid  giving  offense.  "We 
ought  to  speak  truth;  we  ought  to  obey  the 
laws. 

Outline.     See  Sketch. 

Outrage.     See  Affront. 

To  Overcome.     See  To  Conquer. 

Over  one's  signature,  &c,  Under 
one's  signature,  &c. 

It  has  always  been  English  usage  to  say 
"under  one's  signature,"  as  we  say  "under 
one's  hand,"  "under  one's  seal."  Some,  in  this 
country,  have  imagined  "  over  one's  signature" 
to  be  more  correct;  but  they  forget  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  paper  containing  the  instru- 
ment or  mass  of  thought  to  be  verified.  This 
is  under  the  hand  in  signing,  as  it  is  under  the 
seal  when  affixed,  though,  in  either  case,  the 
written  words  may  be  above.  Hence,  unless 
we  are  ready  to  say,  "over  one's  hand  and 
seal,"  we  ought  not  to  say  over  one's  signa- 
ture. 


Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  "Vocabulary  of  Ameri- 
canisms, when  speaking  on  this  subject  says, 
"  A  few  of  our  writers  still  countenance  this 
unwarrantable  innovation;  but  the  principle, 
on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the 
whole  language.  The  use  of  the  word  under, 
in  phrases  like  those  above  mentioned,  is  as 
well  established  as  any  English  idiom,"  and 
goes  on  to  prove  it  by  adducing  numerous  in- 
stances from  the  best  English  authors.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  writer  in 
Great  Britain  was  ever  betrayed  into  the  use 
of  over  for  under,  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Liter- 
ary World  says  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
"Had  our  friend  U.,  of  Philadelphia,  duly 
meditated  this  matter,  he  never  would  have 
sent  us  a  letter  with  such  an  unpoetical  ex- 
pression in  it  as  the  very  common  blunder  of 
'over  the  signature.'  As  a  lawyer  he  must  at 
least  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  phrase 
1  given  under  my  hand  and  seal,'  as  a  true 
English  idiom,  albeit  the  hand  and  seal  (which 
in  this  instance  constitute  '  the  signature')  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  document.  We  do 
not  talk  of  a  vessel  sailing  '  over'  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  when  her  ensigns  are  sent 
below  at 


To  Demolish. 


To  Overthrow. 
To  Overturn. 


Pagan,  Gentile,  Heathen. 
Gentile  (from  gens)  was  applied  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to  the  Jews. 
Pagan  (from  paganus,  a  villager)  was  the  name 
given  to  idolaters  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
because  the  villagers,  being  most  remote  from 
the  centers  of  instruction,  remained  for  a  long 
time  unconverted. — Heathen  (Sax.  heathen,  one 
living  in  the  country)  has  the  same  origin. 
Pagan  is  now  more  properly  applied  to  rude 
and  uncivilized  idolaters,  while  heathen  em- 
braces all  who  practice  idolatry. 

Painting.     See  Picture. 

Pair,  Flight,  Set. 
Originally,  pair  was  not  confined  to  two 
things,  but  was  applied  to  any  number  of 
pares,  or  equal  things,  that  go  together.  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  a  pair  (set)  of  chess-men ; 
also  he  and  Lord  Bacon  speak  of  a  pair  (pack) 
of  cards.  A  "pair  of  stairs"  was,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  expression,  as  given  by 
the  earlier  lexicographers,  Howell,  &c,  and  is 
still  in  general  use,  though  flight  was  also  in- 
troduced at  a  later  period. 

To  Palliate,  Extenuate,  Cloak. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  are  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  in  reference  to  our  treatment 
of  wrong  action. 

We  cloak  (cover  as  if  with  a  cloak)  in  order 
completely  to  conceal.  We  extenuate  a  crime 
(from  ex  and  tenuis)  when  we  endeavor  to  show 


that  it  is  less  than  has  been  supposed ;  we  pal- 
liate a  crime  (from  pallium,  a  cloak)  when  we 
endeavor  to  cover  or  conceal  its  enormity,  at 
least  in  part.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  soften 
some  of  its  features,  and  thus  palliate  ap- 
proaches toward  extenuate  till  they  have  be- 
come nearly  or  quite  identical. 

"  To  palliate  is  not  now  used,  though  it  once 
was,  in  the  sense  of  wholly  cloaking  or  cover- 
ing over,  as  it  might  be,  our  sins,  but  in  that 
of  extenuating;  to  palliate  our  faults  is  not,  to 
hide  them  altogether,  but  to  seek  to  diminish 
their  guilt  in  part." — Trench  on  Words. 

Paltry.     See  Contemptible. 

Panegyric.     See  Eulogy. 

Pang.     See  Agony. 

Pantaloons.     See  Trowsers. 

Parade,  Ostentation. 

Parade  (from  paratus,  a  fitting  out  or  setting 
forth)  is  a  pompous  exhibition  of  things  for  the 
purpose  of  display;  ostentation  (from  ostendo, 
to  show  forth)  now  generally  indicates  a  pa- 
rade of  virtues  or  other  qualities  for  which  one 
expects  to  be  honored. 

"  Parade  is  a  forced  effort  to  attract  notice ; 
as,  when  a  man  makes  a  parade  of  his  wealth, 
his  knowledge,  his  charities ;  ostentation  in- 
cludes the  purpose  for  which  the  display  is 
made,  viz.,  to  be  seen  and  applauded  by 
others." — Crabb.  "It  was  not  in  the  mere 
parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  their  power." — Robertson.  "We 
are  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the  os- 
tentation of  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo- 
ries."— Spectator, 

Pardon.     See  Forgiveness. 
Parsimonious.     See  Avaricious. 

Parsimony.     See  Economy. 

Part.    See  Portion,  also  Section. 

Particular.     See  Minute. 

Passage.     See  Vestibule. 

Passion,  Feeling,  Emotion. 

When  any  feeling  or  emotion  completely  mas- 
ters the  mind,  we  call  it  a, passion;  as,  a  pas- 
sion for  music,  dress,  &c. ;  especially  is  auger 
(when  thus  extreme)  called  passion.  The  mind, 
in  such  cases,  is  considered  as  having  lost  its 
self-control,  and  become  the  passive  instrument 
of  the  feeling  in  question. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embrac'd  despair. 
Shakespeake. 
Cruel  his  eye,  hut  cost 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain. 

Milton. 
The  term  passion,  and  its  adverb  passionately, 
often  express  a  very  strons  predilection  for  any  pur- 
suit, or  object  of  taste ;  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness for  any  thing.  Cogan. 
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Patience,  Resignation. 

Patience  (from  potior,  to  suffer)  refers  to  the 
quietness  or  self-possession  of  one's  own  spirit 
under  sufferings,  provocations,  &e. ;  resignation 
(from  re  and  signo,  to  sign  away)  to  his  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  another.  The  stoic  may  be 
patient;  the  Christian  is  both  patient  and  re- 
signed. 

In  medical  language,  a  person  oppressed 
with  disease  is  called  a  patient,  or  an  involun- 
tary sufferer,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he 
submits  is  c&W&d.  patience,  that  is,  the  mind  yields 
with  tranquillity  to  the  pains  and  indispositions 
of  the  body. — Cogan. 

Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a  submis- 
sive disposition  respecting  the  intelligent  cause 
of  our  uneasiness.  It  acknowledges  both  the 
power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to  afflict. — 
Cogan. 

Pauperism.     See  Poverty. 
Pause.     See  Cessation. 

Peaceable,  Peaceful. 

Peaceable  describes  the  state  of  an  individual, 
nation,  &c,  in  reference  to  external  hostility, 
attack,  &c. ;  peaceful,  in  respect  to  internal 
disturbance.  The  former  denotes  "in  the 
spirit  of  peace;"  the  latter,  "  in  the  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  peace."  A  peaceable  disposi- 
tion ;  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  difficulties  ;  a 
peaceful  life. 

"What  do  tbe.se  worthies, 

But  rob,  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 

Peaceable  nations.  Milton. 

As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost ; 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 
Milton. 

Peaceful.     See  Peaceable. 
Peculiar,  Special,  Especial. 

Peculiar  is  from  the  Roman  peculium,  which 
was  a  thing  emphatically  and  distinctively  one's 
own,  and  hence  was  dear.  The  former  sense 
always  belongs  to  peculiar;  as,  a  peculiar 
style,  peculiar  manners,  &c. ;  and  usually  so 
much  of  the  latter  as  to  involve  feelings  of  in- 
terest; as,  peculiar  care,  watchfulness,  satis- 
faction,. &c.  Nothing  of  this  kind  belongs  to 
special  and  especial.  They  mark  simply  the 
relation  of  species  to  genus,  and  denote  that 
there  is  something  in  this  case  more  than  or- 
dinary;  as,  a  special  act  of  Congress;  especial 
pains,  &c. 

And  beheld 
Beauty,  which  either  waking  or  asleep 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.  Milton. 

The  gods  still  listcn'd  to  their  constant  prayer, 
And  mado  the  poets  their  peculiar  care. 

Pitt. 
Naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 
Shakespeare. 

Peevish. 
Penetration 

also  Sagacity. 
Penurious.     See  Avaricious 


See  Fretful. 

See  Discernment, 


People,  Nation. 

"When  speaking  of  a  state  we  use  people  for 
the  mass  of  the  community,  as  distinguished 
from  their  rulers,  and  nation  for  the  entire  polit- 
ical body,  including  the  rulers.  In  another 
sense  of  the  term,  nation  (from  natus)  describes 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  Germans  regard  them- 
selves as  one  nation,  though  politically  subject 
to  different  forms  of  government. 

If  lawe  stoude  with  the  right, 

The  people  is  glad  and  stout  vpright.     Gowek. 

Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

CoWPEB. 

To  Perceive,  Discern. 

To  perceive  a  thing  (from  per  and  capio,  to 
take  in)  is  to  apprehend  it  as  presented  to  the 
senses  or  the  intellect ;  to  discern  (from  dis  and 
cerno,  to  separate)  is  to  mark  differences,  or  to 
see  a  thing  as  distinguished  from  others  around 
it.  "We  may  perceive  a  man  and  a  woman  afar 
off,  without  being  able  to  discern  which  is  the 
one  and  which  the  other. — Discern,  however, 
is  more  commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

¥e  perceive  that  which  is  clear  or  obvious ; 
we  discern  that  which  is  remote,  or  which  re- 
quires much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 

"We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his 
actions.  "We  perceive  light,  darkness,  colors, 
or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.  We 
discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and 
consequences  of  actions,  &c.  A  child  may 
perceive  according  to  the  quickness  of  its 
senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and 
understanding." — Crabb. 

Perception.     See  Sensation. 

To  Perform.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Peril.     See  Danger. 

To  Perjure,  Forswear. 

These  words  have  been  interchanged  to  a 
great  extent  by  our  best  writers.  In  modem 
usage,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate 
them,  unless  it  be  in  poetry. 

Forswear  (from  for,  against,  and  swear)  ap- 
plies to  all  kinds  of  oaths.  Perjure  (from  per 
and  juro,  to  swear)  applies  in  a  legal  sense, 
(which  is  now  becoming  the  general  one,)  to 
oaths  administered  by  a  civil  magistrate.  A 
subject  forswears  himself  when  he  breaks  his 
oath  of  allegiance ;  a  witness  perjures  himself 
when  he  swears  to  what  he  knows  to  be  false. 

I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favors. 

Shakespeaee. 

"  Perjury  is  a  crime  committed  when  a 
lawful  oath  is  administered  in  some  judicial 
proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  willfully, 
absolutely  and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material  to 
the  issue  or  point  in  question." — Blackstone. 


Permanent. 
Permission. 


See  Lasting. 
See  Leave. 


To  Permit,  Allow,  Suffer. 
To  permit  (from  permitto,  to  give  leave)  i 
more  positive,  denoting  a  decided  assent,  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  To  allow  (from  ad  and 
loco,  to  let)  is  more  negative,  and  imports  only 
acquiescence  or  an  abstinence  from  prevention. 
To  suffer  (from  sub  and  fero,  to  bear)  is  useaj 
in  cases  where  our  feelings  are  adverse,  but  we 
do  not  think  best  to  resist.  The  instructor  of 
a  school  may  suffer  some  things  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, which  he  does  not  allow ;  and  may  allow 
certain  practices,  at  least  for  a  time,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  directly  permit.  When  w& 
say,  in  social  intercourse,  "  allow  me  to  do  this,' 
the  expression  is  not  so  strong  as,  "permit  me 
to  do  this,"  which  implies  a  more  positive  ac- 
quiescence. "  Suffer  me  to  do  this"  is  stronger, 
and  supposes  that  there  may  be  something  un- 
pleasant in  the  thing  proposed. 


Perpetual. 
To  Perplex. 


ee  Constant. 
To  Embarrass. 


To  Persevere,  Continue,  Persist. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to 
these  words. 

Continue  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  simply 
to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto.  To  persevere 
(from  per  and  severus,  very  strict  or  rigid)  is  to 
continue  in  a  given  course  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, &c,  from  a  desire  to  obtain  our  end. 
To  persist  (from  per  and  sisto,  to  stand  firm 
throughout)  is  to  continue  from  a  determination 
of  will  not  to  give  up.  The  former  is  always 
used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  frequently  in  a 
bad  one. 

"We  continue  in  some  course  of  action  from 
habit  or  casualty ;  we  persevere  from  reflection 
and  the  exercise  of  one's  judgment ;  we  persist 
either  from  attachment  or  from  a  general  fixity 
and  determination  of  character." — "Persevere  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  some  importance 
which  demand  a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ; 
persist  is  used  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  important  oc- 
casions. A  learner  perseveres  in  his  studies ;  a 
child  may  persist  in  making  a  request,  until  he 
has  obtained  the  object  of  his  desire." — Crabb. 

To  Persist.     See  To  Persevere. 

Perspicuity.     See  Clearness. 
To  Persuade.     See  To  Convince. 

Pertinacity.     See  Obstinacy. 

Perverse,  Feoward. 

One  who  is  froward  (from  fro,  against,  and 
ward,  lit,  looking  away  from)  is  capricious,  and 
reluctant  to  obey.  One  who  is  perverse  (from 
perversus,  lit,  distorted)  has  a  settled  obstinacy 
of  will,  and  likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  con: 
tradiction  to  the  will  of  others. 

" Frowardness  lies  in  the  temper  and  spirit; 
it  chooses' to  please  itself  without  regard 
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others;  it  is  fitful  and  changeable.  To  fret 
and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of  our 
wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of  froward 
children." — Blair.  "Perversity  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart  it  assumes  tho  shape  of 
malignity;  &  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked; 
it  likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction 
to  another's  will." — Crabb.  "  Interference  of 
interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition,  may  oc- 
casionally lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  tho  upright  and  the  good." — Blair. 

Pervert.     See  Convert. 

Petulant.     See  Captious. 

Phraseology.     See  Diction. 

Picture,  Painting. 
Every  kind  of  drawing  is  a  picture,  whether 
in  pencil,  crayons,  or  india-ink,  &c. ;  a  painting 
is  a  representation  by  means  of  color.  This 
holds  good  in  a  figurative  sense ;  the  historian 
draws  a  lively  picture,  the  poet  paints  in  glow- 
ing colors. 

Justice  is  pictured  blind,  not  because  it  is  to  bo 
■ithout  the  eye  of  knowledge,  but  the  eye  of  par- 
tiality. Smith. 
True  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays ; 
True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays; 
The  rivnl  sisters  fond  of  equal  fame, 
Alternate  change  their  office  and  their  name. 
Mason. 

Piece,  Distance. 

The  radical  idea  is  that  of  something  sepa- 
rate or  distinct ;  as,  a  piece  of  timber  or  land, 
a  piece  of  music  or  composition,  a  piece  of  work, 
apiece  of  ordnance.  All  of  apiece  means  all  of 
same  sort.  Some,  among  our  common 
people,  use  piece  for  distance  in  phrases  like 
this:  "He  went  forward  a  piece"  meaning 
over  a  piece  or  portion  of  the  road.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  an  expression  has 
no  sanction  in  good  usage,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  a  gross  vulgarism. 

Piety.     See  Religion. 
Pilgrimage.     See  Journey. 

Pillage,  Plunder. 

Pillage  (Fr.  piller,  to  strip  or  peel)  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  act  of  stripping  the  sufferers  of 
their  goods,  while  plunder  (Ger.  plimdern,  to 
bear  off)  refers  to  the  removal  of  the  things 
thus  taken.  Under  these  aspects  the  words 
ire  freely  interchanged. 

I  fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged, 
Will  be  too  costly,  and  too  troublesome. 

Marlo-w. 
Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters, 
To  pay  themselves  with  plunder.  Otway. 

Pique,  Spite,  Grudge. 
Pique  (Fr.  piquer,  to  prick  or  sting)  denotes 
quick  sense  of  resentment  for  some  supposed 
eglect  or  injury,  but  the  feeling  is  not  usually 
lermanent  or  marked  by  malevolence.  Spite 
a  stronger  term,  denoting  settled  ill-will  or 
alice,  with  a  desire  to  injure,  as  the  result  of 
xtreme  irritation.     Grudge  (lit.,  a  murmuring) 


goes  still  further,  denoting  cherished  and  secret 
enmity  with  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

A  pique  is  usually  of  recent  date  ;  a  grudge 
is  that  which  has  long  subsisted;  spite  more 
usually  implies  a  disposition  to  cross  or  vex 
others  in  trifling  matters. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker  on,  when  the  government  is  at- 
tacked. Addison. 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'cm ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone.                                    Shakespeare. 

Done  all,  to  spite 
The  great  Creator  ;  but  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton. 

Pitiful.     See  Contemptible. 

Pity,  Sympathy,  Compassion. 

Sympathy  is  literally  fellow-feeling,  and  there- 
fore requires  a  certain  degree  of  equality  in 
situation,  circumstances,  &c,  to  its  fullest  exer- 
cise. Compassion  (from  cum  and  patior,  to 
suffer  with)  is  deep  tenderness  for  another 
under  severe  or  inevitable  misfortune.  Pity 
regards  its  object  not  only  as  suffering  but 
weak,  and  hence  as  inferior.  Scott,  speaking  of 
the  Douglas,  says, — 

"And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd." 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given, 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
Tho  silver  link,  the  silken  tie 
Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.  Scott. 

Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection,  which  is 
excited,  either  by  the  actual  distress  of  its  object  or 
by  some,  impending  calamity  which  appears  inevitable. 

COGAN. 

To  Place.     See  To  Put. 

Plain.     See  Manifest. 

Plan.     See  Scheme. 

Plausible,  Specious. 

Both  these  words  have  a  bad  sense. 

Plausible  (from  plausibilis,  sounding  well)  de- 
notes that  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  ear,  and 
yet  leaves  distrust  in  the  judgment. — Specious 
(from  speciosus,  making  a  fair  show)  describes 
that  which  carries  a  fair  appearance  to  the  eye, 
and  yet  may  cover  something  false.  Many 
plausible  arguments  and  specious  pretenses  have 
been  brought  forward  to  defend  the  cause  of 
wickedness. 

"  An  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well-con- 
nected narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  be- 
lief of  its  justice  ;  it  is  specious  when  its  fallacy 
is  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it 
wears." — Crabb. 

"In  this  superficial  way  indeed,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but 
it  is  not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowl- 
edge."— Locke. 

"  Tho  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar. This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable." — Johnson. 

Pleasant,  Pleasing,  Agreeable. 

Pleasant    is  more    particularly   applied    to 

things  in  the  concrete  ;  as,  pleasant  weather,  a 


pleasant  day,  ride,  situation,  &c.  A  late  En- 
glish writer  says,  "  It  was  formerly  used  to  de- 
scribe merry  and  playful  conversation,  or  a 
jocose  and  lively  person,  but  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  from  persons  and  applied 
to  things."— When  we  apply  pleasing  to  things, 
it  is  usually  in  their  abstract  relations ;  as,  a 
pleasing  variety,  interchange,  &c.  In  respect 
to  persons,  pleasing  is  generally  used  to  de- 
scribe personal  qualities;  as,  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, countenance,  &c. — Agreeable  is  more 
used  of  social  qualities  and  relations;  as,  an 
agreeable  conversation,  agreeable  society,  &c. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  in  all 
cases  very  accurately  observed. 

Pleasing.     See  Nice,  also  Pleasant. 

Pledge.     See  Earnest. 

Plenteous.     See  Ample. 

Plenty.      See  Abundance. 

Plunder,  Baggage,  Luggage. 

In  some  of  the  "Western  States  a  traveler's 
luggage  is  familiarly  called  plunder.  This 
strange  use  of  the  term  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Germans,  who  abound  in  that  quar- 
ter, plunder  being  a  vulgar  term  in  German  for 
baggage,  from  plimdern,  to  bear  or  carry  of. 

"An  American,"  says  8.  T.  Coleridge,  "by  his  boast- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  generally,  but 
more  especially  in  their  language,  once  provoked  me 
to  tell  him  that '  on  that  head  the  least  said  the  better, 
as  the  Americans  presented  the  extraordinary  anom- 
aly of  a  people  without  a  language — that  they  had 
mistaken  the  English  language  for  baggage  (which  is 
called  plunder  in  America)  and  had  stolen  it.'" 

Conversations  and  Recollections. 

Plunder.     See  Pillage. 
Poison,  Venom. 

Poison  (from  Fr.  poison,  derived  from  Lat. 
potio,  a  drink)  usually  denotes  something  re- 
ceived into  the  system  by  the  mouth,  breath, 
&c.  Venom  (from  L.  venenum)  is  something  ap- 
plied externally  or  discharged  from  animals,  as 
by  the  bite  or  sting  of  serpents,  scorpions,  &c. 
Venom  is  also  more  active  and  malignant  in  its 
operation  than  poison,  and  hence  is  a  stronger 
term. 

The  figurative  sense  of  these  terms  cor- 
responds to  the  literal  one.  What  is  poisonous 
is  received  into  the  mind;  what  is  venomous 
acts  from  abroad.  Bad  principles  are  poison- 
ous ;  the  shafts  of  envy  are  venomous. 

Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 

Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.       Davies. 
As  the  venom  spread, 

Frightful  convulsions  writhed  his  tortured  limbs. 
Fen  ton. 

Policy.     See  Polity. 

Politeness,  Courtesy. 
Politeness  (from  Gr.  polis,  a  citj-)  denotes  that 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  manners  which  first 
sprung  up  in  cities,  connected  with  a  desire  to 
please  others  by  anticipating  their  wants  and 
wishes,  and  studiously  avoiding  whatever 
might  give  them  pain.  Courtesy  is,  etymolog- 
ically,    that  modification   of  politeness  which 
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belongs  to  courts.  It  displays  itself  in  the  ad- 
dress and  manners;  it  is  shown  more  espe- 
cially in  receiving  and  entertaining  others,  and 
is  a  union  of  dignified  complaisance  and  kind- 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set.  YottnQ. 

Courtesy  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
"With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 
Milton. 

Polity,  Policy. 

These  two  words  were  originally  the  same. 
Polity  is  now  confined  to  the  structure  of  a 
government ;  as,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity  ; 
while  policy  is  applied  to  tho  management  of 
public  affairs ;  as,  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
Policy  has  the  further  sense  of  skillful  or  cun- 
ning management. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  polity,  much  less 
polity  ecclesiastical,  should  be  good,  unless  God  him- 
self be  author  of  it.  Hooker. 

The  best  rule  of  policy  is  to  prefer  the  doing  of 
justice  before  all  enjoyments.  Charles. 

Poltroon.     See  Cowaed. 

To  Ponder,  Consider,  Muse. 
To  consider  (lit.,  to  sit  down  by)  means  to 
view  or  contemplate  with  fixed  thought.     To 
ponder  (lit.,  to  weigh)  denotes  to  dwell  upon 
with  long  and  anxious  attention,  with  a  view 
to  some  practical  result  or  decision.     To  muse 
is  simply  to  think  upon  continuously  with  no 
definite   object,  or  for  the  pleasure  it  gives. 
We  consider  any  subject  which  is  fairly  brought 
before  us ;  we  ponder  a  concern  involving  great 
interests ;  we  muse  on  the  events  of  childhood. 
Yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shakespeare. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed.  Milton. 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  grand  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.  Thomson. 


Populace. 


Mob. 


Portion,  Part. 
Part  (from  L.,  pars)  is  generic,  having  a  sim- 
ple reference  to  some  whole.     Portion  (from  L. 
portio,  a  share  or  part  divided  off)  has  the  ad- 
ditional idea  of  being  detached  from  a  whole, 
usually  with  a  view  to  its  being  allotted  to 
some  object ;  as,  a  portion  of  one's  time,  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  a  portion  of  Scripture. 
Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood, 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.        Dryden. 
In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  same. 

"Waller. 

To  Possess,  Have. 

Have  is  the  word  naturally  used.  To  possess 
denotes  to  have  "  as  a  possession."  A  man 
does  not  possess  his  wife  and  children :  they 
are  (so  to  speak)  part  of  himself.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  (not  possess)  the  faculties  of 
reason,  understanding,  will,  &c,  an  elegant 
taste,   a  sound  judgment,   &c. :  they  are  ex- 


ercises of  the  mind,  not  possessions.  We  can, 
however,  in  certain  connections,  speak  of  a  man 
as  possessing  an  elegant  taste  or  a  sound  judg- 
ment ;  but  in  such  cases  our  attention  is  com- 
monly turned  to  some  use  he  is  to  make  of 
them,  and  hence  they  are  naturally  regarded  as 
distinct  from  himself,  and  as  part  of  his  "pos- 
session." Some  overlook  the  fact  that  have  is 
the  leading  term,  and  use  possess  when  there  is 
nothing  specific  in  the  case  to  require  its  use. 

Possible.     See  Practicable. 

To  Postpone.     See  To  Adjourn. 
Posture.     See  Attitude. 

Poverty,  Indigence,  Pauperism. 

Poverty  is  a  relative  term :  what  is  poverty 
to  a  gentleman  would  be  competence  for  a  day- 
laborer.  Indigence  implies  extreme  distress, 
and  almost  absolute  destitution.  Pauperism 
denotes  entire  dependence  upon  public  charity, 
and  is  therefore  a  hopeless  and  degraded  state. 

Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 

Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty.  Deniiam. 

For  even  that  indir/ence  that  brings  me  low, 

Makes  ine  myself,  and  him  above  to  know. 

Dkyden. 

Practicable,  Possible. 

A  thing  may  be  possible,  i.  e.,  not  forbidden 
by  any  law  of  nature,  and  yet  may  not  now 
be  practicable  for  want  of  the  means  requisite 
to  its  performance.  Archimedes  thought  it 
possible  to  lift  the  world,  but  this  has  not  been 
found  as  yet  practicable. 

To  Praise,  Applaud,  Extol. 
To  praise  is  literally  to  raise  high ;  to  ap- 
plaud is  to  greet  with  clapping ;  to  extol  is  to 
bear  aloft.  "We  may  praise  in  the  exercise  of 
calm  judgment;  we  usually  applaud  from  im- 
pulse, and  on  account  of  some  specific  act ;  we 
extol  under  the  influence  of  high  admiration,  and 
usually  in  strong  if  not  extravagant  language. 

■Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue.  Milton. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.        Shakespeare. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  th'innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns.  Milton. 

Precarious,  Uncertain. 

Precarious  is  stronger  than  uncertain.     De- 

ved  originally  from  the  Latin  precor,  it  first 

gnified   "granted    to   entreaty,"  and  hence 

wholly  dependent  on  the  will  of  another." 

Thus  it  came  to  express  the  highest  species  of 

uncertainty,  and  is  applied  to  such  things  as 

depend  wholly  on  future  casualties. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.        Addison. 
"With  certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief, 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief. 

Granville. 

Precedent,  Example. 

An  example  is  a  similar  case  which  may  serve 

as  a  rule  or  guide,  but  has  no  authority  out  of 


itself.  A  precedent  is  something  which  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  past  with  the  sanction  of 
usage  and  of  common  consent.  We  quote, 
examples  in  literature  and  precedents  in  law. 

So  hot  a  speed,  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Shakespeare. 

No  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  ; 
1T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
"Will  rush  into  the  state.  Shakespeare. 

Precise.     See  Accurate. 
Preciseness.     See  Precision. 

Precision,  Preciseness. 

Both  these  words  are  from  the  Latin  prce 
and  cido,  to  cut  down  to  some  rule  or  stan- 
dard ;  but  they  now  differ  in  their  sense  and 
application. 

Precision  denotes  a  strict  conformity  to  rule 
as  opposed  to  everything  vague,  indefinite  or 
uncertain,  and  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
as,  precision  of  thought  or  language  ;  precision 
in  military  evolutions,  &c.  Preciseness  is 
frequently  taken  in  a  bad  one,  especially  when 
applied  to  persons  or  their  conduct,  denoting 
an  excess  of  nicety,  formal  manners,  &c.  Prek 
cise  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  individuals  in 
the  sense  of  over-strict  or  scrupulous  in  trifles. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general  thinks  never  of 
any  particular  species  of  being:  unless  he  can  think! 
of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the  same  time. 
Locke. 

"When  you  have  fixed  proper  hours  for  particular 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  pre- 
ciseness, but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.  "Watts. 

Predicable.     See  Predicate. 

Predicament.     See  Category,  also 

Predicate. 

To  Predicate,  Found,  or  Base. 

Some  able  men  among  our  lawyers  and 
statesmen  use  predicate  for  found  or  base  ;  asJ 
to  predicate  an  argument  on  certain  principles, 
to  predicate  a  statement  on  information  re- 
ceived. This  is  wholly  opposed  to  English 
usage.  Predicate  is  a  term  in  logic,  and  useffl 
only  in  a  single  case,  viz.,  when  we  affirm  one 
thing  of  another. 

Similitude  is  not  predicated  of  essences  or  sub- 
stances but  of  figures  and  qualities  only. 

Cadworth. 

Predicate,   Predicable,    and  Pre- 
dicament. 

These  words  are  all  derived  from  prcedicare, 
to  affirm.  A  predicate  is  that  which  is  actually 
affirmed  of  any  one  ;  as,  wisdom  of  Peter.  A 
predicable  is  that  which  may  be  affirmed  of 
many ;  as,  sun  may  be  affirmed  of  other  suns 
besides  that  of  our  system.  A  predicament  is 
a  series,  order,  or  arrangement  of  predicates 
and  predicables  in  some  genus,  as  substance, 
or  quality. — Flemino. 
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To  Prefer.     See  To  Choose. 

Prepossession.     See  Bent. 

Preposterous.     See  Absurd. 

Prerogative.     See  Privilege. 

Present.     See  Gift. 
To  Preserve.     See  To  Keep. 

Pretense,  Pretext. 

A  pretense  (prcelensum)  is  something  held  out 
as  real  when  it  is  not  so,  thus  falsifying  the 
truth.  A  pretext  (prxtextus)  is  something 
woven  up  in  order  to  cover  or  conceal  one's 
true  motives,  feelings,  or  ends  of  action.  The 
piety  of  the  Pharisees  was  all  a  pretense,  and 
their  long  prayers  were  a  pretext  to  conceal 
their  hypocrisy. 

Crabb  is  erroneous  in  saying,  that  a  "  pre- 
text" is  always  wrong,  and  "  serves  to  hide 
something  seriously  culpable  or  wicked."  We 
do  in  most  cases  use  the  word  in  a  bad  sense ; 
and  yet  we  could  speak  of  a  person  in  com- 
pany, as  "making  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
room,"  without  implying,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  any  thing  "culpable  or  wicked"  in  so  doing. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  pretense 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  only  go 
And  help  convey  his  freight ;  but  thought  not  so. 
Chapman. 

Preternatural.     See  Super- 
natural. 
Pretext.     See  Pretense. 
Pretty.  •  See  Handsome. 
Prevalent,  Prevailing. 

What  customarily  prevails  is  prevalent ;  as, 
a  prevalent  fashion.  What  actually  prevails  is 
prevailing ;  as,  the  prevailing  winds  are  west. 
Hence,  prevailing  is  the  livelier  and  more 
pointed  word,  since  it  represents  a  thing  in 
action.  It  is  sometimes  the  stronger  word, 
since  a  thing  may  prevail  sufficiently  to  be 
called  prevalent,  and  yet  require  greater 
strength  to  make  it  actually  prevailing.— -We 
may  add,  that  prevalent  may  be  used  either 
before  or  after  its  noun ;  as,  the  prevalent  winds 
are  west,  or,  the  west  winds  are  prevalent ; 
while  prevailing  can  be  used  only  before  its 
noun ;  as,  the  prevailing  wind  is  west.  In 
other  words,  prevailing  can  not  be  used  as  a 
predicate. 

To  Prevaricate,  Evade,  Equivo- 
cate. 
One  who  evades  a  question  ostensibly  an- 
swers it,  but  really  turns  aside  to  some  other 
point;  he  who  equivocates  uses  words  which 
have  a  double  meaning,  so  that  in  one  sense 
he  can  claim  to  have  said  the  truth,  though  he 
does  in  fact  deceive,  and  intends  to  do  it :  he 
who  prevaricates  (lit,  straddles  the  point)  talks 
all  round  the  question,  hoping  to  "dodge"  it 
and  disclose  nothing. 


In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannic  power;  if  he  evade  us  there, 
Inlbrce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people. 

Shakespeake. 

But  yet  your  false  equivocating  tongue, 

Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promised. 

Smith. 
For  I  desire  to  think  better  of  him  than  that  he 
would  willfully  prevaricate.  Stillingfleet. 

Pride,  Vanity. 
Pride  is  an  ouer-valuing  of  one's  self  for 
some  real  or  imagined  superiority,  as  rank, 
wealth,  talents,  &c. ;  vanity  is  the  love  of  being 
admired  (not  merely  approved)  so  that  he  who 
is  vain  has  a  secret  feeling  of  pleasure  at  being 
praised  for  excellence,  which  he  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  not  possessing.  Pride  is,  etymo- 
logical]}^ a  being  "puffed  up,"  and  denotes  an 
inflated  spirit  of  self-importance,  with  a  cor- 
responding disregard  or  contempt  for  others: 
vanity  is,  etymologically,  "emptiness,"  and  the 
term  was  transferred  to  the  feeling  in  question, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  empty  or  delu- 
sive as  a  source  of  enjoyment.  If  the  former 
is  more  hateful,  the  latter  is  more  contemptible. 
Pride  hath  no  glass 

To  shew  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 

Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Shakespeake. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 

That  vanity  's  the  food  of  fools.  Swift. 

Priory.     See  Cloister. 
Privilege,  Prerogative. 

Privilege,  among  the  Romans,  was  something 
conferred  upon  an  individual  by  a  private  law 
(privata  lege),  and  hence  it  denotes  some  pecu- 
liar benefit  or  advantage,  some  right  or  immu- 
nity not  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large.  Pre- 
rogative, among  the  Romans,  was  the  right  of 
speaking  first,  and  hence  it  denotes  a  right  of 
precedence,  or  of  doing  certain  acts  or  enjoying 
certain  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  Congress  not 
to  be  called  in  question  elsewhere  for  words 
uttered  in  debate ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  ratify  treaties  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  Christian 
child  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion;  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  a  parent  to  govern  and 
direct  his  offspring. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit, 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit. 

Denuam. 
Oar  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shakespeake. 

Probity,  Integrity. 
Probity  (from  probo,  to  prove)  means,  ety- 
mologically, virtue  which  has  been  tried  and 
proved  genuine.  Hence  it  denotes  unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  virtue,  shown  especially  by 
the  performance  of  those  obligations  called 
imperfect,  which  the  laws  of  the  state  do  not 
reach  and  can  not  enforce.  Integrity  (from  in- 
teger, entire  or  unbroken)  denotes  a  whole- 
hearted honesty,  and  especially  that  which  ex- 
cludes all  injustice  that  might  favor  one's  self. 
It  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  uprightness  in 


mutual  dealings,  transfers  of  property,  and  the 
execution  of  trusts  for  others. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  icind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity,  of  mind. 

Pope. 
Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honor.  Shakespeake. 

Proceeding.     See  Transaction. 

To  Proclaim.     See  To  Announce. 

Prodigal.     See  Profuse. 

Profligate.     See  Abandoned. 

Profuse,  Lavish,  Prodigal. 

Profuse  (from  pro  and  fundo,  to  pour  forth) 
denotes  pouring  out  (as  money,  &c.)  with  great 
fullness  or  exuberance;  as,  profuse  in  his  ex- 
penditures, thanks,  promises,  &c.  Lavish  (sup- 
posed by  Richardson  to  be  from  lave,  to  draw 
out  or  exhaust)  is  stronger,  implying  unneces- 
sary or  wasteful  excess ;  as,  lavish  of  his  boun- 
ties, favors,  praises,  &c.  Prodigality  (from  pro- 
digus,  wasteful)  is  stronger  still,  denoting  un- 
measured or  reckless  profusion  ;  as,  prodigal  of 
one's  strength,  life,orbloodto  secure  someobject. 
Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Addison. 
The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Rowe. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dktden.' 

To  Prohibit,  Forbid. 

To  forbid  (from  for,  against,  and  bid,  to  say) 
is  Saxon,  and  is  more  familiar ;  to  prohibit 
(from  pro,  and  habeo,  to  have)  is  Latin,  and  is 
more  formal  or  official.  A  parent  forbids  his 
child  to  be  out  late  at  night ;  he  prohibits  his 
intercourse  with  the  profane  and  vicious. 

"  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to 
prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by 
means  of  extended  influence;  both  imply  the 
exercise  of  power  or  authority  of  an  individual, 
and  the  latter  is  extended  to  the  authority  ol 
government." — Crabb. 

The  father  of  Constantino  -was  so  incensed  at  the 
father  of  Theodosius  that  he  forbade  the  son  his 
house.  '  Addison. 

I  think  that  all  such  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should 
be  prohibited  from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by 
act  of  parliament.  Hawkeswokth. 

Project,  Design. 

A  project  (from  pro  and  jacio)  is  something 
of  a  practical  nature  thrown  out  for  considera- 
tion as  to  its  being  done.  A  design  (from  de 
and  signo)  is  a  project  when  matured  and  set- 
tled, as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished.  An  inge- 
nious man  has  many  projects,  but,  if  governed 
by  sound  sense,  will  be  slow  in  forming  them 
into  designs.     [See  also  Scheme.] 

In  the  various  projects  of  happiness  devised  by  hu- 
man reason,  there  appeared  inconsistencies  not  to  be 
reconciled.  Rogers. 

Ts  he  a  prudent  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that 
lays  designs  only  for  a  day,,without  any  prospect  to 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  Tillotson. 
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Prolix,  Diffuse. 
A  prolix  writer  delights  in  circumlocution, 
extended  detail,  and  trifling  particulars.  A 
diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifying,  and  abounds 
in  epithets,  figures,  and  illustrations.  Diffuse- 
ness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  imag- 
ination ;  prolixity  is  almost  always  connected 
with  a  want  of  it.  Prolixity  is  one  of  the 
worst  qualities  of  style  ;  diffuseness  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fault,  but  requires  uncommon  genius  to 
relieve  it  from  being  wearisome. 

Should  I  at  large  repeat 
The  bead  roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix.  Prior. 

A  sentiment  which  is  expressed  diffusely,  will 
barely  be  admitted  to  be  just ;  expressed  concisely, 
will  be  admired  as  spirited.  Blalr. 

Prompt,  Ready,  Expeditious. 

One  who  is  ready  (from  Sax.  quick)  is  pre- 
pared at  the  moment.  One  who  is  prompt 
(from  promo,  to  draw  forth)  is  prepared  before- 
hand, so  as  to  start  at  the  moment  into  decisive 
action.  One  who  is  expeditious  (from  expedilus, 
free  from  impediments)  carries  through  an  un- 
dertaking with  a  stead}',  rapid  progress. 
Satan  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  this  world.  Milton. 

To  the  stern  sanction  of  the  offended  sky 

My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pope. 

I  apprehend  it  as  a  safest  course, 

And  maybe  easily  accomplished; 

Let  us  be  all  most  expeditious.  Massinger. 

Promulgate.     See  Announce. 

To  Pronounce.     See  To  Deliver. 

Proof.     See  Testimony. 

Propitious,  Auspicious. 

Auspicious  (from  the  ancient  idea  of  auspices 
or  omens)  denotes  "  indicative  of  success,  or 
favored  by  incidental  occurrences  ;"  as,  an 
auspicious  opening,  an  auspicious  event.  Pro- 
pitious (from  prope,  near,  implying  the  favorable 
presence  of  some  higher  power)  denotes  that 
which  efficaciously  protects  us  in  some  under- 
taking, speeds  our  exertions,  and  decides  our 
success;  as,  propitious  gales,  propitious  influ- 
ences, a  propitious  climate. 

"  A  journey  is  undertaken  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  where  everything  incidental,  as 
weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  afford 
us  pleasure;  a  journey  is  undertaken  under 
propitious  circumstances  when  everything  fa- 
vors the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  begun. — Crabb. 

Let  not  my  word  offend  thee ; 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Milton. 
Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress.  Shakespeare. 

Proposal.     See  Proposition. 

Proposition,  Proposal. 

These  words  are  both  from  the  verb  propono, 

to  set  forth,  and,  as  here  compared,  they  mark 

different  forms  or  stages  of  a  negotiation. 

A.  proposition  is  something  presented  for  dis- 
cussion or  consideration;  as,  propositions  of 
peace.    A  proposal  is  some  definite  thing  of- 
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fered  by  one  party  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  other.  If  the  proposition  is  favorably 
received,  it  is  usually  followed  by  proposals 
which  complete  the  arrangement. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deliv- 
ery of  a  strong,  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome  de- 
fense, are  usually  granted.  Clarendon. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 


To  Prorogue. 
Proselyte. 
Prosperous. 
To  Protect. 
To  Protest. 
To  Prove. 
To  Provoke. 
Prudence. 
Prying. 
To  Publish, 


See  To  Adjourn. 

See  Convert. 

See  Fortunate. 

See  To  Defend. 

See  To  Affirm. 
See  To  Argue. 

See  To  Irritate. 

See  "Wisdom. 
See  Inquisitive. 
See  To  Announce. 


Puerile.     See  Youthful. 

To  Punish.     See  To  Chasten. 

Pupil.     See  Scholar. 

Purpose.     See  Design. 

To  Pursue.     See  To  Follow. 

To  Put,  Place. 
These  words,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  the 
idea  of  fixing  the  position  of  some  object. 

Put  is  probably  connected  with  the  Dutch 
pooten,  to  set  or  fix,  and  denotes  to  dispose  of 
in  any  situation.     To  put  on  a  shelf,  to  put  a 
question.     To  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific  sit- 
uation; as,  to  place  on  the  table. 
0  for  that  warning  voice  which  ho  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud, 
Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men. 

Milton. 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two, 
Of  maukind  in  the  happy  garden  placed.  Milton. 

To  Puzzle.     See  To  Embarrass. 


Quaint,  Odd,  Whimsical. 

Quaint,  in  our  early  writers,  meant  strange 
or  hidden,  and  hence  ingenious.  In  this  sense 
it  often  occurs  in  Shakespeare ;  as,  a  quaint 
device,  quaintly  written,  &c,  and  is  used  as  a 
term  of  praise. 

You  were  glad  to  be  employed, 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are. 

Shakespeare. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing  nor  more  commendable. 
Shakespeare. 
Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  [R.  Corbet]  became  a 
most  quaint  preacher,  and  therefore  much  followed 
by  ingenious  men.  "Wood.     Athene  Oxon. 

Gradually,  however,  there  sprang  up  a  per- 
verted ingenuity  in  such  writers  as  Quarles, 
and  many  among  the  Puritans,  to  which  we 
now  give  the  name  of  quaintness.     It  is  some- 


thing quree  and  laughable,  but  not  foolish. 
The  quaint  writers  have  usually  strong  thought, 
but  a  strange  and  whimsical  way  of  expressing 
it.  Their  wit  is  sly,  but  odd;  their  images 
are  often  far-fetched  or  unnatural,  and  there  is 
a  strange  contrast  between  the  gravity  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  fanciful  or  whimsical  garb  in 
which  they  are  presented.  Hence  the  word  l 
became  a  term  of  dispraise,  denoting  affected,  I 
which  Johnson  declared  to  be  its  meaning  in 
his  day.  At  present  (perhaps  from  a  deference 
to  the  old  writers  mentioned)  it  has  received 
the  united  sense  of  antique  and  odd.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  quaint  architecture  of  many  old 
buildings  in  London ;  or  a  quaint  expression, 
uniting  at  once  the  antique  and  the  fanciful,  &c. 

Qualified,  Competent. 

A  man  is  competent  (from  L.  compelens,  fit- 
ting or  suitable)  to  a  task  or  duty,  when  he  has 
the  powers  which  are  requisite  for  its  perform- 
ance ;  he  is  qualified  for  it  (from  L.  qualis  and 
fio,  made  such  as  he  ought  to  be)  when  those 
powers  have  been  trained  into  an  acquaintance 
with  the  business  to  be  done,  and  expertness 
in  the  mode  of  performing  it.  Many  are  com- 
petent to  employments  which  they  are  utterly 
unqualified  to  enter  upon  at  once. 

"  Competency  mostly  respects  native  charac- 
ter ;  qualification  artificial  acquirements.  Fa- 
miliarity with  any  subject  aided  by  the  requi- 
site mental  endowments  give  competency ;  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it  con- 
stitutes the  Qualification."  Crabb. — "  Man  is 
not  competent  to  decide  on  the  good  or  evil  of 
many  events  which  befall  him  in  this  life." 
Cumberland. — "Those  who  have  the  most 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  best  qualified  for  the  important 
and  sacred  office  of  instructing  the  people." 
Crabb. 

To  Question,  Inquire,  Inter- 
rogate. 

"We  inquire  for  the  sake  of  information ;  as, 
to  inquire  one's  way ;  we  question  with  close- 
ness in  order  to  gain  the  whole  truth ;  as,  to 
question  a  messenger  as  to  all  the  particulars ; 
we  interrogate  by  asking  questions  repeatedly, 
and  often  with  authority ;  as,  to  interrogate  a 
witness  or  a  culprit. 

You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love. 

Shakespeare. 
Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke  and  would  have  questioned  more; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  woeful  theme. 

Spenser. 
The  traveler  whoever  he  might  be  coming  to  the 
fortified  habitation,  would  probably  have  been  inter- 
rogated from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  caution 
at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch  fierce  with 
habitual  hostility, and  vigilant  with  ignorant  suspicion. 
Johnson.     Tour  to  the  Heliridcs. 

To  Quit,  Leave. 

Leave  is  the  generic  term;  quit  is  more  spe- 
cific and  distinctive.  Being  from  the  Low 
Latin  quieto,  to  leave  quiet  or  undisturbed,  it 
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denotes  that  we  go  from  a  place  either  with 
the  intention  of  never  returning,  or  at  least, 
with  no  formed  design  of  so  doing.    Hence,  to 
say  that  a  man  has  left  a  place  or  employment, 
decides  nothing  as  to  his  returning  or  resuming 
it ;  but  to  say  that  he  has  quit  the  town  or  the 
business,  is  to  say  that  this  was  considered  and 
understood  at  the  time,  to  be  a  final  act. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
Tliat  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 
Milton. 
Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  quit  this  paradise  ;  but  slialt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far.  Milton. 

To  Quote,  Cite. 

To  cite  (from  cito,  to  rouse  up  or  call  in)  was 
originally  to  call  into  court  as  a  witness,  &c, 
and  hence  the  word  denotes  something  very- 
specific  and  exact  in  adducing  evidence.  Quote 
(from  Old  Fr.,  quoter,  to  number  or  mark)  is 
used  in  a  more  loose  and  general  way,  often 
expressing  an  appeal  to  some  one  as  an  author- 
ity, without  adducing  his  exact  words. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  citation,  more 
out  of  Athenagoras.  Atterbury. 

He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preached  up  patience, 

Backed  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Peiok. 

R. 

Racy,  Spicy. 

Racy  (from  radix,  a  root)  refers  primarily  to 
that  strong  and  peculiar  flavor  which  certain 
wines  derive  from  the  soil,  and  hence  we  call 
a  style  or  production  racy  when  it  "  smacks  of 
the  soil,"  or  has  an  uncommon  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  distinctiveness  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Spicy  (from  spice)  when  applied  to 
style,  has  reference  to  that  pungency  which 
belongs  to  the  aromatics  of  the  East. 

A.  spicy  review;  a  spicy  article  in  a  maga- 
zine; a  spicy  retort.  Racy  in  conversation;  a 
racy  remark. 

Kich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell  and  see. 
Cowley. 

Radical,  Entire. 

These  words  are  frequently  interchanged  in 
describing  some  marked  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition of  things.  There  is,  however,  an  ob- 
vious difference  between  them. 

A  radical  cure,  reform,  &c,  is  one  which 
goes  to  the  root  {radix)  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion ;  entire  would  imply  that  it  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  system  referred  to.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  radical  change  ;  a  radical  im- 
provement; radical  differences  of  opinion; 
while  an  entire  change,  an  entire  improvement, 
an  entire  difference  of  opinion,  might  indicate 
more  than  was  actually  intended. 

Rage.     See  Anger. 

To  Raise,  Grow,  Rear. 

The  English  never  (like  the  natives  of  New 

England)  speak  of  raising  wheat,  &c,  but  of 

growing  it,  and  so  of  all  vegetable  productions. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Southern  States  to 
apply  the  word  raise  to  the  rearing  or  bringing 
up  of  men;  as,  "I  was  raised  in  Kentucky." 
In  England,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  raise  in 
this  sense  is  applied  only  to  animals ;  though 
we  do  speak  of  raising  a  sickly  child,'  where 
the  reference,  however,  is  to  the  weakness  of 
his  animal  frame. 


To  Rally. 


To  Banter. 


Rampart,  Bulwark. 

These  words  were  formerly  interchanged,  but 
in  modern  usage  a  distinction  has  sprung  up 
between  them. 

The  rampart  of  a  fortified  place  is  the  entire 
mound  or  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The  term 
bulwark  is  now  applied  to  peculiarly  strong 
outworks  which  project  for  the  defense  of  the 
rampart  or  main  work.  A  single  bastion  is  a 
bulwark.  Hence  in  using  these  words  figura- 
tively, rampart,  or  rampire,  is  more  properly 
applied  to  that  which  protects  by  walling  out; 
while  bulwark  is  applied  to  that  which  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  danger,  to  meet  and  repel 
it.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual as  the  bulwark,  not  the  rampart  of  the 
state.  This  distinction,  however,  is  often  over- 
looked by  the  poets,  and  is  not  fully  introduced 
into  general  literature. 

Rancor,  Enmity. 

Enmity  and  rancor  both  describe  hostile  feel- 
ings; but  enmity  may  be  generous  and  open, 
while  rancor  (lit,  a  festering)  is  deep-seated  and 
malignant.  It  implies  personal  malice  of  the 
worst  and  most  enduring  nature,  and  is  the 
strongest  word  in  our  language  to  express  hos- 
tile 


Rancor  will  out,  proud  prelate  ;  in  thy  face, 

I  see  thy  fury.  Shakespeaee. 

Rancor  is  that  degree  of  malice  which  preys  upon 

the  possessor.     His  heart  is  torn  with  vexation  when 

he  contemplates  the  happiness  of  another,  or  when 

he  is  foiled  in  his  evil  purposes  towards  him. 

Cog  an. 

Rare,  Scarce. 

We  call  a  thing  rare  when  but  few  of  the 
kind  are  ever  to  be  met  with ;  as,  a  rare  plant, 
&c. ;  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  scarce  which, 
though  usually  abundant,  is  for  the  time  being 
to  be  had  only  in  diminished  quantities.  A 
bad  harvest  makes  corn  scarce. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.  Burke 

"When  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor, 
Addison. 

Rash,  Adventurous,  Foolhardy. 

A  man  is  adventurous  who  incurs  risk  or 
hazard  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the 
bold ;  a  man  is  rash  (connected  with  rush)  who 
does  it  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  feelings 
without  counting  the  cost ;  a  man  is  foolhardy 
who  throws  himself  into  danger  in  disregard  or 
defiance  of  the  consequences. 

Was  never  known  a  more  advenVrous  knight. 

Dkyden. 


Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat. 
Milton. 
If  any  yet  be  so  foolhardy 
To  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy; 
If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honor's  got  by  such  a  maim.     Hudieeas. 

Rashness.     See  Temerity. 
Rational,  Reasonable. 

Rational  (from  ratio)  has  reference  to  reason 
as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  opposed  to 
irrational  [i.  e.,  destitute  of  or  contrary  to 
reason]  ;  as,  a  rational  being,  a  rational  state 
of  mind,  rational  views,  &c.  In  these  cases 
the  speculative  reason  is  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to.  Reasonable  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty  for  practical  purposes,  and 
denotes  governed  or  directed  by  reason;  as, 
reasonable  desires,  plans,  &c,  a  reasonable  charge, 

reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still. 

Milton. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 

>es  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the 
lawgivers.  Swift. 

To  Raze.     See  To  Demolish. 

Readiness.     See  Facility. 

Ready.     See  Prompt. 

Real,  Actual. 
Real  represents  a  thing  to  be  a  "  res"  or  sub- 
stantive existence ;  as,  a  real  occurrence,  not 
imaginary.  Actual  refers  to  it  as  acted  or  per- 
formed; and  hence,  when  we  wish  to  prove  a 
thing  real,  we  often  say,  "It  actually  exists," 
"  it  has  actually  been  done."  Thus  its  reality 
is  shown  by  its  actuality.  Actual,  from  this 
reference  to  being  acted,  has  recently  received 
a  new  signification,  viz.,  present;  as,  "the  ac- 
tual posture  of  affairs;"  since  what  is  now  in 
action  or  going  on  has,  of  course,  a  present  ex- 


Actual  is  opposed  to  suppositious  ;  real  is  opposed 
to  imaginary,  feigned,  or  artificial.  An  actual  fact ; 
a  real  sentiment.  Graham. 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  ac^:_:al  fault. 

Deyden. 
Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real,nl\  agree  to  the  reality 
of  things.  Locke. 

Rear.     See  To  Raise. 

Reason.     See  Motive,  also  Sense. 

Reasonable.     See  Rational. 

Reasoning,  Argumentation. 

Few  words  are  more  interchanged  than 
these ;  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
them  which  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out. 

Reasoning  is  the  broader  term,  including 
both  deduction  and  induction.  Argumenta- 
tion denotes  simply  the  former,  and  descends 
from  the  whole  to  some  included  part ;  while 
reasoning  embraces  also  the  latter,  and  ascends 
from  the  parts  to  a  whole.  [/See  Induction.] 
Reasoning  is  occupied  with  ideas  and  their  re- 
lations ;  argumentation  has  to  do  with  the  forms 
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of  logic.  One  reasons  often  with  one's  self; 
you  can  not  argue  except  between  two  parties. 
A  thesis  is  set  down — you  attack,  I  defend  it ; 
you  insist,  I  reply;  you  deny,  I  prove;  you 
distinguish,  I  destroy  your  distinctions;  your 
objections  and  my  replies  balance  or  overturn 
one  another.  Such  is  argumentation.  It  sup- 
poses that  there  are  two  sides,  and  that  both 
agree  to  the  same  rules.  Reasoning,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  a  natural  process;  by 
which  we  form  from  the  general  analogy  of 
nature,  or  special  presumptions  in  the  case, 
conclusions  which  have  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  force,  and  which  may  be  strengthened  or 
weakened  by  subsequent  experience. 

Rebel,  Insurgent. 
Insurgent  (from  insurgo,  to  rise  up)  marks  an 
early,  and  rebel  (from  rebello,  to  fight  with)  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  opposition  to  govern- 
ment. The  former  rises  up  against  his  rulers, 
the  latter  makes  war  upon  them.  A  French 
writer  remarks  that  out  of  a  hundred  insurgents, 
not  more  than  ten  usually  hold  out  and  become 
confirmed  rebels. 

His  voice  like  thunder  will  support  her  cause, 
Enforce  her  dictates  and  sustain  her  laws ; 
Eich  with  her  spoils,  his  sanction  will  dismay, 
And  bid  the  insurgents  tremble  and  obey. 

Falconee. 
Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
A  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway.  Fenton. 


Rebellion. 
To  Rebuke. 


See  Insurrection. 
See  To  Reprove. 


To  Receive,  Accept. 
To  receive  (from  re  and  capio,  to  take)  de- 
scribes simply  the  act  of  taking.  To  accept 
(from  ad  and  capio,  to  take  to  one's  self)  de- 
notes the  taking  cordially,  or  for  the  purposes 
for  which  a  thing  is  offered.  Thus,  we  receive 
a  letter  when  it  comes  to  hand ;  we  receive 
news  when  it  reaches  us ;  we  accept  a  present 
when  it  is  offered ;  we  accept  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  friend.  A  lady  may  receive  the 
proposal  of  a  suitor  without  accepting  his  suit. 

"The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 
Is  conscience  for  our  virtuous  actions  past." 

"Who  if  we  knew 
"What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down.     Milton. 

Recent.     See  Modern. 

.  Reciprocal,  Mutual. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  mutual  (from  mutuus) 
is  that  the  parties  unite  by  interchange  in  the 
same  act ;  as,  a  mutual  covenant,  mutual  affec- 
tion, &c,  &c.  The  distinctive  idea  of  reciprocal 
(from  reciproco,  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards) is  that  one  party  acts  by  way  of  return 
or  response  to  something  previously  done  by 
the  other  party;  as,  a  reciprocal  kindness,  re- 
ciprocal reproaches,  &c.  Love  is  reciprocal 
when  the  previous  affection  of  one  party  has 
drawn  forth  the  attachment  of  the  other.  To 
make  it  mutual,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  two 
parties  should  have  fallen  in  love  at  once ;  but 


as  the  result  is  the  same,  the  two  words  are  here 
used  interchangeably.  The  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  tide  is  a  case  where  the  action  is  recip- 
rocal, but  not  mutual.  Hence,  we  may  speak 
of  a  mutual  friendship,  because  this  feeling  may 
pass  and  re-pass  between  two  parties,  but  not 
so  of  a  mutual  friend  in  the  concrete.  In  this 
case,  we  say  a  common  friend. 

Recital.     See  Account. 
To  Reckon.     See  To  Guess. 
To  Recognize.     See  To  Acknowl- 
edge. 
Recollection.     See  Memory. 
Recovery^  Restoration. 

Recovery  is  active,  restoration  is  passive.  I 
must  myself  be  instrumental  in  the  recovery  of 
property  that  is  stolen ;  not  so  in  restoration, 
for  which  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  the  act  of 
another. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured, 
and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the  offender  so 
much  as  may  make  satisfaction.  Geaiiam. 

Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance  which  this 
revelation  affords  to  the  recovery  of  our  nature  and 
the  restoration  of  our  felicity.  Geaham. 

To  Rectify.     See  To  Amend. 
Rectitude.     See  Justice. 

To  Refer,  Allude,  Advert. 

To  refer  is  very  often  used  in  pointing  to 

some  object  of  thought;  and  other  words  may 

be  needed  by  way  of  interchange  and  variety. 

Allude  and  advert  may  often  be  used  for  this 


We  refer  to  a  thing  by  distinctly  introducing 
it  into  our  discourse.  We  allude  to  it  more 
remotely,  by  introducing  something  collaterally 
allied  to  it.  We  advert  to  it  by  turning  off 
somewhat  abruptly  to  consider  it  more  at  large. 
Thus,  Macaulay  refers  to  the  early  condition  of 
England,  at  the  opening  of  his  history ;  he  al- 
ludes to  these  statements  from  time  to  time ; 
and  adverts  (lit,  turns  off)  in  the  progress  of 
his  work,  to  various  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest,  on  which  for  a  time  he  dwells. 

But  to  do  good  is  the  great  duty  to  which  Solomon 
refers  in  the  test.  Shaep. 

This  I  doubt  not  was  the  artificial  structure  here 
alluded  to.  Bubnet. 

Mow  to  the  universal  whole  advert; 
The  earth  regard,  as  of  that  whole  a  part. 

Blackwall. 

Referee.     See  Judge. 

To  Reform.     See  To  Amend. 

Reform.     See  Reformation. 

Reformation,  Reform. 

Reformation  is  a  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive change  than  reform.  It  is  applied  to 
subjects  that  are  more  important,  and  results 
in  changes  which  are  more  lasting.  A  reform- 
ation involves  and  is  followed  by  many  partic- 
ular reforms. 

The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reformation 
of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners,  with  that 


sudden  and  surprising  change,  which  the  christian  re- 
ligion made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profligate. 

Addison. 
A  variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visionary  and  im- 
practicable ideas  of  reform,  have  been  suddenly  pro- 
duced. p1TT. 

To  Refute.     See  To  Confute. 

Regal.     See  Kingly. 

Regard.  See  Respect. 

Register.     See  List. 

Regret,  Remorse,  Repentance. 

We  do  not  apply  the  word  regret  to  that 
sorrow  for  the  past  which  involves  a  sense  of 
guilt;   this  belongs  to  remorse  or  repentance. 
We  regret  the  loss  or  absence  of  friends,  &c. ; 
but  the  word  is  now  more  commonly  applied' 
to  the  pain  we  feel  for  lost  opportunities  or  for 
early  follies,  carelessness,  &c. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  lived  and  that  he  died 
Pope. 

Regular.     See  Normal. 
Regulation.     See  Law. 

To  Reiterate,  Repeat. 
To  repeat  is  to  utter  or  express  a  second 
time.      To   reiterate   is   to   repeat   again  and 
again ;  as,  "  he  was  not  satisfied  with  repeat- 
ing his  declaration,  but  went  on  to  reiterate  it 
in  various  forms." 
Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat: 
Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat.  Dbtden. 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

Rejoinder.     See  Reply. 

Release.     See  Death. 

Religion,  Piety,  Sanctity. 

Religion  (from  re  and  ligo)  is  that  high  sens 

of  moral  obligation  which  binds  the  heart  of 

man  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.     Piety  (from 

the  Lat.  pietas)  first  expressed  the  feelings  of  a 

child  toward  a  parent,  and  was  hence  used  for 

that  filial  sentiment  of  veneration   and   loves 

which  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  all.     Sanctity 

denotes  primarily  that  purity  of  heart  and  life 

which  springs  from  habitual  communion  with 

God,  and  a  sense  of  his  continual  presence. 

By  her  informed,  we  best  religion  learn, 

Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern. 

Blackmoee. 
Grown  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety.     Peiok. 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent.  Milton. 

Relinquish.     See  To  Resign. 
Reluctance.     See  Aversion. 

Reluctant.     See  Averse. 
Remainder.     See  Balance. 

To  Remark,  Observe,  Notice. 

To  observe  (from  ob  and  servo)  is  to  keep  or 
hold  a  thing  distinctly  before  the  mind.  Tci 
remark  is  simply  to  mark  or  take  note  of  what- 
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ever  may  come  up.  To  notice  implies  still  less 
continuity  of  attention.  When  we  turn  from 
these  mental  states  to  the  expression  of  them  in 
language,  we  And  the  same  distinction.  An 
observation  is  properly  the  result  of  somewhat 
prolonged  thought;  a  remark  is  usually  sug- 
gested by  some  passing  occurrence ;  a  notice  is 
most  cases  something  cursory  and  short. 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  ob- 
served as  to  remark  and  observe,  which  are 
often  used  interchangeably. 

Observing  men  may  form  many  judgments  by  the 
rules  of  similitude  and  proportion.  "Watts. 

He  cau  not  distinguish  trifling  and  noble  specula- 
ions  from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.      Collyer. 

The  thing  to  be  regarded,   in  taking  notice,  of  a 
child's  miscarriage,  is,  what  root  it  springs  from. 

Locke. 

Remembrance. 


Reminiscence. 


See  Memory. 


To  Remonstrate,  Expostulate. 

We  expostulate  (lit,  beg  off)  when  we  unite 
argument  and  entreaty  to  dissuade  some  one 
from  the  course  he  has  chosen.  When  we  re- 
monstrate we  go  farther,  and  show  or  set  forth, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  danger  or  the  guilt 
of  his  pursuing  it.  We  remonstrate  with  a  per- 
son, and  against  the  course  he  has  adopted. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  be- 
tween friends.  Spectator. 

To  remonstrate  against  any  growing  corruptions  in 
practice  or  in  principles  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
divine. 

Remorse.     See  Compunction,  also 
Regret. 

To  Renounce,  Abjure,  Recant. 

We  renounce  (from  re  and  nuncius,  news) 
when  we  make  it  publicly  known,  that  we 
give  up  a  thing  finally  and  forever ;  as,  to  re- 
nounce one's  claims,  to  renounce  a  profession,  to 
renounce  the  world.  We  abjure  (from  ab  and 
juro,  to  swear  off  from)  when  we  renounce  in 
the  most  solemn  manner ;  as,  to  abjure  one's 
faith,  allegiance,  &c.  We  recant  (from  re  and 
canto,  to  sing  back)  when  we  openly  and  for- 
mally disavow  some  principle  we  had  previously 
maintained,  and  adopt  the  contrary  one. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own  ;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race. 
Dryden. 
Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
Forever  the  society  of  man. 

Stiakespeare. 
How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Yows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Milton. 

Renowned.     See  Famous. 

Repartee.     See  Retort. 

To  Repeal.     See  To  Abolish. 

To  Repeat.     See  To  Reiterate. 

Repentance.     See  Contrition,  also 

Regret. 

Repetition.     See  Tautology. 

Reply,  Rejoinder,  Answer. 
A  reply  (from  re  and  plico,  to  bend  back)  is 


a  distinct  response  to  a  formal  question  or  at- 
tack, in  speech  or  writing.  A  rejoinder  (from 
re,  again,  and  join)  is  a  second  reply  (a  reply  to 
a  reply)  in  a  protracted  discussion  or  contro- 
versy. The  word  answer  is  used  in  two 
senses,  viz.  (1),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  a 
mere  response ;  as,  the  answer  to  a  question, 
or  (2)  in  the  sense  of  a  decisive  and  satisfactory 
confutation  of  an  adversary's  argument  ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  triumphant  answer  to  the 
speech  or  accusations  of  an  opponent.  Here 
the  noun  corresponds  to  a  frequent  use  of  the 
verb  ;  as  when  we  say,  "  this  will  answer  (i.  e., 
fully  meet)  the  end  in  view  ;"  "it  answers  the 
purpose." 

Repose.     See  Rest. 

Reprehension.     See  Admonition. 

Reprimand.     See  To  Reprove. 

Reprobate.     See  Abandoned. 

Reproof.     See  Admonition. 

To  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand. 

These  words  all  signify  the  expression  of 
disapprobation. 

To  reprove  (from  re  and  probo,  to  express 
disapprobation)  implies  greater  calmness  and 
self-possession.  To  rebuke  (said  to  be  from  re 
and  Pr.  boucher,  to  shut  the  mouth  or  silence) 
implies  a  more  excited  and  personal  feeling. 
A  reproof  may  be  administered  long  after  the 
offense  is  committed,  and  is  usually  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  a  rebuke  is 
commonly  given  at  the  moment  of  the  wrong, 
and  is  administered  by  way  of  punishment  and 
condemnation.  A  reprimand  (from  reprimo, 
to  curb  forcibly)  proceeds  from  a  person  in- 
vested with  authority,  and  is  alwaj'S  a  formal 
and  official  act. 

A  child  is  reproved  for  his  faults  and  rebuked 
for  his  impudence.  A  military  officer  is  repri- 
manded for  neglect  or  violation  of  duty. 

Repugnance.     See  Aversion. 

To  Request.     See  To  Desire,  also 

To  Beg. 

Resentment,  Anger. 
Anger  is  the  broader  term,  denoting  a  keen 
sense  of  disapprobation  (usually  with  a  desire 
to  punish),  for  whatever  we  feel  to  be  wrong, 
whether  directed  towards  ourselves  or  others. 
Resentment  is  anger  excited  by  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury.  It  is,  etymologically,  that  re- 
sentiment  or  reaction  of  the  mind  which  we 
instinctively  feel  when  we  think  ourselves 
wronged.  Pride  and  selfishness  are  apt  to  ag- 
gravate this  feeling  until  it  changes  into  a 
criminal  animosity,  and  this  is  now  the  more 
common  signification  of  the  term.  Being 
founded  in  a  sense  of  injury,  this  feeling  is  hard 
to  be  removed;  and  hence  the  expressions 
bitter  or  implacable  resentment. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shakespeare. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woo.      Dryden. 


To  Resign.     See  To  Abdicate. 

To  Resign,  Relinquish. 
To  resign  (from  re  and  signo)  is  to  give  up, 
as  if  breaking  a  seal  and  yielding  all  it  had 
secured  ;  hence,  it  marks  a  formal  and  delibe- 
rate surrendry.  To  relinquish  (from  relinquo, 
to  leave  behind)  is  less  formal,  but  always  im- 
plies that  the  thing  given  up  has  been  long  an 
object  of  pursuit,  and,  usually,  that  it  has  been 
prized  and  desired.  We  resign  what  we  once 
held  or  considered  as  our  own ;  as  an  office, 
employment,  &c.  Wc  speak  of  relinquishing  a 
claim,  of  relinquishing  some  advantage  we  had 
sought  or  enjoyed,  of  relinquishing  a  subject  we 
had  been  discussing,  of  relinquishing  some  right 
or  privilege,  &c. 

Men  are  weary  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but 
can  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it. 

Steele. 

Resignation.  See  Patience. 
Resolution.  See  Decision. 
Respect.     See  Deference. 

Respect,  Regard. 
The  phrases  in  respect  to  and  in  regard  to 
may,  in  most  or  all  cases,  be  interchanged  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  expression  "in  that  regard"  cor- 
responding to  "  in  that  respect,"  but  this  has 
not  been  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  See 
also  Deference. 

Rest,  Repose. 

Rest  (from  resto,  to  make  a  halt)  is  a  ceasing 
from  labor  or  exertion ;  repose  (from  re  and 
pono,  to  lay  a  thing  down  or  backward)  is  a 
mode  of  doing  it  which  gives  relief  and  refresh- 
ment after  toil  and  labor.  We  may  rest  in  a 
standing  posture ;  we  usually  repose  in  a  re- 
clining one. 

"  The  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out  could 
not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers 
who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy  have  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  take  repose;  the  night 
is  the  time  for  rest ;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for 
repose.  Rest  may  be  properly  applied  to  things 
and  persons." — Crabb. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  -wars  is  pressed, 

The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.     Dryden. 

Repose  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense. 

Nor  can  the  tortured  wave  here  find  repose, 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scattered  fragments. 

Thomson. 

Rest.     See  Cessation. 

Restoration.     See  Recovery. 

To  Restore.     See  To  Return. 

Result.     See  Effect. 

To  Retain.     See  To  Keep. 

Retirement.     See  Solitude. 

Retort,  Repartee. 

A  retort  (from  re  and  torqueo,  to  turn  back 
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upon)  is  a  short  and  pointed  reply,  turning 
back  on  an  assailant  the  censures  or  derision 
he  had  thrown  out.  A  repartee  (from  Pr.  re- 
partir,  to  give  a  prompt  reply)  is  usually  a 
good-natured  return  to  some  witty  or  sportive 
observation  of  another,  in  which  "diamond 
cuts  diamond"  without  any  loss  of  good-humor 
on  either  side. 

He  passed  through  hostile  scorn: 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned. 

Milton. 

A  man  renowned  for  repartee, 

"Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feelings.  Cowpee. 

To  Return,  Restore. 

"We  return  a  thing  when  we  turn  it  hack  to 
its  appropriate  place ;  we  restore  a  thing  (from 
restauro)  when  we  put  it  back  to  its  former 
state  and  condition.  A  man  returns  what  he 
borrowed,  and  restores  what  he  stole.  A  pres- 
ent is  returned;  a  deposit  is  restored.  "We  are 
restored  to  health  by  being  brought  back  to  our 
former  state. 

"Who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  ? 

Milton. 
She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
And  to  his  father's  longing  arms  restores. 

Deyden. 

To  Reveal.     See  To  Communicate. 

To  Reveal,  Divulge. 

To  reveal  is  literally  to  lift  the  vail,  and 
thus  make  known  what  was  previously  con- 
cealed; to  divulge  (from  de  and  vulgo)  is  to 
scatter  abroad  among  the  people  or  make  pub- 
licly known.  A  mystery  or  hidden  doctrine 
may  be  revealed;  something  long  confined  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  is  at  length  divulged. 

Time  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to 
be  discovered,  or  laid  open.  Locke. 

A  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged.  "Woedswoeth. 

To  Revenge.     See  To  Avenge. 
Reverence.     See  Awe. 

To  Revoke.  See  To  Abolish. 
Revolt.  See  Insurrection. 
Ride,  Drive. 
Ride  originally  meant  (and  is  so  used 
throughout  the  English  Bible)  to  be  carried 
either  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle  of  any 
kind.  At  present,  in  England,  drive  is  the 
word  applied  in  most  cases  to  motion  in  a  car- 
riage ;  as,  a  drive  around  the  park,  &c,  while 
ride  is  appropriated  to  a  motion  on  a  horse,  so 
that  a  "  ride  on  horseback"  would  be  tautology. 
Johnson  seems  to  sanction  this  distinction  by 
giving  "to  travel  on  horseback"  as  the  leading 
sense  of  ride;  though  he  adds  "to  travel  in  a 
vehicle,"  as  a  secondary  sense.  This  latter  use 
of  the  word  still  occurs  to  some  extent ;  as, 
the  queen  rides  to  Parliament  in  her  coach 
of  state,  &c.  This  distinction,  though  gaining 
ground  in  America,  does  not  prevail  among  us 
to  any  considerable  extent. 


To  Ridicule.     See  To  Deride. 

Ridiculous.     See  Ludicrous. 

Ripe.     See  Mature. 

To  Rise,  Appreciate. 
To  appreciate. — Some  in  America  use  the 
word  appreciate  for  "  rise  in  value ;"  as,  stocks 
appreciate,  money  appreciates,  &c.  This  is 
never  done  in  England,  and  by  only  a  few  in 
this  country.  It  is  undesirable,  because  rise 
sufficiently  expresses  the  idea,  and  appreciate 
has  its  own  distinctive  meaning,  which  ought 
not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  one  so  entirely 
diverse. 

Risk.     See  Danger. 

Rivalry.     See  Emulation. 

Road.     See  Wat. 

Robber.     See  Thief. 

Robust,  Strong. 
Robust   (L.   robur)    means,    literally,    made 
of  oak,  and  hence  implies  great  compactness 
and  toughness  of  muscle,   connected  with  a 
thick-set   frame  and   great   powers  of  endur- 
ance;  Strong  (connected  with  strain)  denotes 
the  power  of  exerting  great  physical  force. 
The  robust  man  can  bear  heat  or  cold,  excess 
or  privation,  and  toil  on  through  every  kind  of 
hardship ;   the  strong  man   can   lift  a  greater 
weight  than  his  neighbor,  can  give  a  heavier 
blow,  and  a  harder  gripe. 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ  !  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  thai)  force. 

Cowpee. 
Then  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong. 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force. 

Spensee. 

Rock,  Stone. 
Rock  (connected  with  crag)  always  denotes  a 
large  and  heavy  mass  of  stone.     Some,  how- 
ever, in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  apply  the 
term  to  a  stone  of  any  size,  and  speak  of  boys 
as  throwing  rocks  at  each  other.     A  writer  has 
truly  called  this  a  "  supremely  ridiculous  ex- 
pression." 
Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined 
"Wave  high  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

Pope. 

Roll.     See  List. 

Romantic.     See  Sentimental. 

Rude.     See  Impertinent. 

Rupture.     See  Fracture. 

Rural,  Rustic. 
Rural  (from  rus,  ruris)  refers  to  the  country 
itself;  as,  rural  scenes,  prospects,  delights,  &c. 
Rustic  (from  ruslicus,  a  boor)  refers  to  the  char- 
acter, condition,  taste,  &c,  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  were  generally 
uncultivated  and  rude;  as,  rustic  manners,  a 
rustic  dress,  a  rustic  bridge,  &c. 

We  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
Thomson. 


Lay  bashfulness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 

Deyden. 

Rustic.     See  Rural. 


Sabbath,  Sunday. 

Sabbath  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
Sunday.  Sabbath  denotes  the  institution; 
Sunday  is  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  is  on  Satuf-} 
day,  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christians  on  Sun- 
day. In  New  England,  the  first  day  of  the! 
week  has  been  called  "  the  Sabbath,"  to  mars 
it  as  holy  time ;  Sunday  is  the  word  commonly 
used  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  country  and 
in  England. 

So  if  we  will  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbat/i-day, 
which  is  the  Sunday. 

Homilies  of  the  English  Chukch. 

Sacrament,  Eucharist. 

Protestants  apply  the  term  sacrament  to  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  especially  the  latter. 
The  Romish  and  Greek  churches  have  five  other 
sacraments,  viz.,  confirmation,  penance,  holy 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction.  A$ 
sacrament  denotes  an  oath  or  vow,  the  worffl 
has  been  applied  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  where  the  most  sacred  vows 
are  renewed  by  the  Christian  in  commemorate 
ing  the  death  of  his  Redeemer.  Eucharist  de- 
notes the  giving  of  thanks,  and  this  term  also. 
has  been  applied  to  the  same  ordinance,  as  ex- 
pressing the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death. 

Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings ;  others  as  an  eucharist  and| 
an  office  of  thanksgiving  for  what  they  have  received. 
Taylok. 

Sadness.  See  Sorrow. 
Sagacious.  See  Shrewd. 
Sagacity,  Penetration. 

Penetration  enables  us  to  enter  into  tin 
depths  of  an  abstruse  subject,  to  detect  mo- 
tives, plans,  &c.  Sagacity  (from  sagax,  quick- 
scented)  adds  to  penetration  a  keen,  practical 
judgment,  which  enables  one  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  others,  and  to  turn  every  thing 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  Essays  of 
Lord  Bacon  show  a  degree  of  sagacity,  as  well 
as  penetration,  which  are  found  in  scarcely  any 
other  work. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  con- 
sult with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and  pene- 
tration. Watts. 

Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connection  thero  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. 

Locke. 

Salutation,  Greeting,  Salute. 

A  greeting  is  literally  an  outcry  or  exclam- 
ation, and  hence  usually  denotes  some  warm 
expression  of  feeling  when  one  meets  another. 
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Salutation  and  salute  (from  salus)  signify  lit- 
erally a  wishing  of  health.  Salutation,  how- 
ever, is  the  act  of  the  person  saluting,  while 
salute  is  the  thing  given,  i.  e.,  the  thing  re- 
ceived by  the  person  addressed.  A  bow  is 
given  by  way  of  salutation,  and  a  lady  some- 
times receives  the  salute  of  a  kiss.  Salute  is 
used  also  for  something  more  formal ;  as  the 
firing  of  guns  by  way  of  salute. 

I  from  him 
Give  yon  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother.  Shakespeare. 

The  early  village  cook 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn. 

Shakespeare. 
I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends.  Addison. 

Salute.     See  Salutation. 
Sample.  .  See  Specimen. 
Sanctity.     See  Religion. 
To  Satiate,  Satisfy,  Content. 
These  words  differ  principally  in  degree. 
To  content  is  to  make  contented,  even  though 
every  desire  or  appetite  is  not  gratified.     To 
satisfy  (from  satis,   enough,  and  fio)   is  to  ap- 
pease fully  the  longings  of  desire.     To  satiate 
(from  satiatus,  overfilled)  is  to  go  further,  and 
fill  so  completely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
ceive or  enjoy  more. 

What  satisfies  gives  us  pleasure ;  what  sa- 
tiates produces  disgust. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace.    Pope. 
His  whole  felicity  is  endless  strife, 
No  peace,  no  satisfaction  crowns  his  life. 

Beaumont. 
A  person  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied. 

Norris. 

Satire.     See  Lampoon. 
To  Satisfy.     See  To  Satiate. 

Sauciness.     See  Impudence. 

To  Saunter.     See  To  Loiter. 

Savage.     See  Ferocious. 

Scarce.     See  Rare. 

Schedule,  Catalogue,  List. 
A  list  (lit,  a  narrow  selvedge  on  cloth)  is  a 
bare  record  of  names,  titles,  &c,  set  down  with 
or  without  regular  order.  A  catalogue  (from 
Gr.,  lit,  a  distribution  according  to  words)  is 
a  list  arranged  according  to  some  principle, 
and  is  usually  designed  to  describe  things  more 
or  less  particularly.  A  schedule  is  a  formal  list 
or  inventory  prepared  for  legal  or  business 
purposes.  A  list  must  be  complete ;  a  catalogue 
must  be  properly  arranged ;  a  schedule  must 
have  the  titles  and  descriptions  explicitly 
given,  and  be  properly  attested. 

Scheme,  Plan. 

Scheme  and  plan  are  subordinate  to  design  : 
they  propose  modes  of  carrying  our  designs 
into  effect.  Scheme  is  the  least  definite  of  the 
two,  and  lies  more  in  speculation.  A  plan  is 
drawn  out  into  details  with  a  view  to  being 
carried  into  effect.       As  schemes  are   specu- 


lative, they  often  prove  visionary ;  hence  the 
words  schemer  and  scheming.  Flans,  being 
more  practical,  are  more  frequently  carried  into 
effect. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief; 
'Tis  fixed,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doomed  to  death. 
Rowe. 
Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.       Prioe. 

Schismatic.     See  Heretic. 
Scholar,  Pupil. 

Scholar  refers  to  the  instruction,  and  pupil 
to  the  care  and  government  of  a  teacher.     A 
scholar  is  one  who  is  under  instruction ;  a  pupil 
(Lat.  pupillus,  a  fatherless  child)  is  one  who  is 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  care  of  an 
instructor ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  bright  scholar 
and  an  obedient  pupil. 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 
By  public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade; 
"Who  feeil  s.  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly  but  with  little  more.      Cowper. 

Science,  Literature,  Art. 

Science  (from  scientia)  is  literally  knowledge, 
but  now  denotes  a  systematic  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  knowledge,  and  hence  we  speak 
of  reducing  a  subject  to  a  science.  In  a 
more  distinctive  sense,  science  embraces  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  give  a  positive 
statement  of  truth  as  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  established  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment. The  term  literature  sometimes  de- 
notes all  compositions  not  embraced  under 
science,  but  is  usually  confined  to  the  belles- 
lettres.  [See  Literature.]  Art  is  that  which 
depends  on  practice  and  skill  in  performance. 

"Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in  it- 
self, or  by  the.  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
or  with  which  it  is  certainly  connected.  It  is  sub- 
jective as  existing  in  a  mind— objective,  as  em- 
bodied in  truths— speculative,  as  resting  in  attain- 
ment of  truths,  as  in  physical  science— 'practical,  as 
leading  to  do  something,  as  in  ethical  science.'''' 

Fleming. 

"  In  science,  scimus  tit  sciamus ;  in  art,  scimus  7./ 
producamus.  And  therefore,  science  and  art  may 
be  said  to  be  investigations  of  truth  ;  but  science  in- 
quires for  the  sake  of  knowledge  ;  art  for  the  sake  of 
production ;  and  hence  science  is  more  concerned 
with  the  higher  truths,  art  with  the  lower:  and 
science  never  is  engaged  like  art  in  productive  ap- 
plication. And  the  most  perfect  state  of  science, 
therefore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry; 
the  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and  efficient 
system  of  rules:  Art  always  throwing  itself  into  tho 
form  of  rules."  Karslake.    Aids  to  Logic. 

To  Scoff.         See  To  Sneer. 

To  Scorn.     See  To  Contemn. 

Seclusion.     See  Solitude. 

Secret.     See  Hid. 

To  Secrete.     See  To  Conceal. 

Sectarian.     See  Heretic. 

Section,  Part. 

The  English  more  commonly  apply  the  word 

section  to  a  part  or  portion  of  a  body  of  men ; 

as,   "a  section  of  the  clergy,"  "a  small  section 

of  the  Whigs,"  &c.     We  have  no  such  use  of 


the  word  in  this  country,  but  use  it  abundantly 
in  a  way  never  known  in  England,  as  in  the 
phrases,  "the  Eastern  section  of  our  country," 
&c,  giving  the  same  sense  also  to  the  adjective 
sectional;  as,  sectional  feelings,  interests.  &c. 
This,  perhaps,  arose  from  our  public  lands  be- 
ing surveyed  and  divided  into  squares  of  640 
acres  each,  called  sections,  which  has  made  the 
term  in  this  sense  prevalent  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Sedition.     See  Insurrection. 

To  Seduce.  See  To  Allure. 
To  Seem,  Appear. 
To  appear  has  reference  to  a  thing's  being 
presented  to  our  view ;  as,  the  sun  appears ; 
to  seem  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  sem- 
blance, and  usually  implies  an  inference  of  our 
mind  as  to  the  probability  of  a  thing's  being 
so ;  as,  a  storm  seems  to  be  coming.  "  The 
story  appears  to  be  true,"  means  that  the  facts 
as  presented  go  to  show  its  truth  ;  "  the  story 
seems  to  be  true,"  means  it  has  the  semblance 
of  being  so,  and  we  infer  that  it  is  true. 

His  first  and  principal  care  being  to  appear  unto 
his  people  such  as  he  would  have  them  be,  and  to  be 
such  as  he  appeared.  Sidney. 

Ram.    Aye,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.    If  it  be  ; 

"Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? 
Ram.    Seems,  Madam  ?  Nay  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 
Shakespeare. 

Should  seem,  Would  seem. 

These  phrases  differ  only  in  strength.  We 
use  "  should  seem"  when  the  case  is  so  strong 
as  to  render  the  inference  almost  a  necessary 
one ;  we  use  "  would  seem"  to  express  a  pre- 
vailing semblance  or  probability,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  implication  that  the  case  may  be  other- 
wise. Mr.  Pickering  supposed  "would  seem" 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  America ;  it  is  used, 
however,  by  English  writers  in  the  sense 
given  above. 

Self-conceit.     See  Egotism. 
Selfishness.     See  Self-love. 

Self-love,  Selfishness. 
The  term  self-love  is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense : 
(1.)  It  denotes  that  longing  for  good  or  for 
ivell-being  which  actuates  the  breasts  of  all,  en- 
tering into  and  characterizing  every  special 
desire.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  moral  quality, 
being  (from  the  nature  of  the  case)  neither 
good  nor  evil.  (2.)  It  is  applied  to  a  voluntary 
regard  for  tbe  gratification  of  special  desires. 
In  this  sense  it  is  morally  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing as  these  desires  are  conformed  to  duty  or 
opposed  to  it.  Selfishness  is  always  voluntary 
and  always  wrong,  being  that  regard  to  our 
own  interests,  gratification,  &c,  which  is 
sought  or  gratified  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
injury  of  others. 

So  long  as  self-love  docs  not  degenerate  into  selfish- 
ness, it  is  quite  compatible  with  true  benevolence. 
Fleming. 
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Sensation,  Perception. 
The  distinction  between  these  words  when 
used  in  mental  philosophy  may  be  thus  stated. 
If  I  simply  smell  a  rose,  I  have  a  sensation  ;  if 
I  refer  that  smell  to  the  external  object  which 
occasioned  it,  I  have  a  perception.  Thus  the 
former  is  mere  feeling  without  the  idea  of  an 
object;  the  latter  is  the  mind's  apprehension 
of  some  external  object  as  occasioning  that 
feeling. 

"Sensation  properly  expresses  that  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  produced  by  an  impres- 
sion upon  an  organ  of  sense  (of  which  change  we  can 
conceive  the  mind  to  be  conscious,  without  any 
knowledge  of  external  objects) :  Perception,  on  the 
other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge  or  the  intima- 
tions we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  sensations,  concern- 
ing the  qualities  of  matter ;  and  consequently  in- 
volves in  every  instance,  the  notion  of  externality  or 
outness,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  in  order  to 
seize  the  precise  import  of  the  word  sensation." 

Fleming. 

Sense,  Understanding,  Reason. 

Some  philosophers  have  given  a  technical 
signification  to  these  terms,  which  may  here 
be  stated.  Sense  is  the  mind's  acting  in  the 
direct  cognition  either  of  material  objects  or  of 
its  own  mental  states.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
called  the  outer,  in  the  second,  the  inner  sense. 
Understanding  is  the  logical  faculty,  i.  e.,  the 
power  of  apprehending  under  general  concep- 
tions, or  the  power  of  classifying,  arranging, 
and  making  deductions.  Reason  is  the  power 
of  apprehending  those  first  or  fundamental 
truths  or  principles  which  are  the  conditions  of 
all  real  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  which 
control  the  mind  in  all  its  processes  of  investi- 
tion  and  deduction.  These  distinctions  are 
given,  not  as  established,  but  simply  because 
they  often  occur  in  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Sensible,  Intelligent. 
"We  call  a  man  sensible  whose  judgments  and 
conduct  are  marked  and  governed  by  sound 
judgment  or  good  common  sense.  "We  call 
one  intelligent  who  is  quick  and  clear  in  his 
understanding,  i.  e.,  who  discriminates  readily 
and  nicely  in  respect  to  difficult  and  important 
distinctions.  The  sphere  of  the  sensible  man 
lies  in  matters  of  practical  concern ;  of  the 
intelligent  man,  in  subjects  of  intellectual  in- 
terest 

I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible  men, 
furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have  happened 
within  their  own  knowledge.  Addison. 

"We  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
architect  throughout  all  this  stupendous  fabric. 

"Woodfokd. 

Sensibility.  See  Taste. 
Sentiment,  Opinion,  Feeling. 
An  opinion  is  an  intellectual  judgment  in 
respect  to  any  and  every  kind  of  truth.  Feel- 
ing describes  those  affections  of  pleasure  and 
pain  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of  our 
sentient  and  emotional  powers.  Sentiment 
(particularly  in  the  plural)  lies  between  them, 
denoting  settled  opinions  or  principles  in  regard 
to  subjects  which  interest  the  feelings  strongly, 


and  are  presented  more  or  less  constantly  in 
practical  life.  Hence  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
speak  of  our  religious  sentiments  than  opinions, 
unless  we  mean  to  exclude  all  reference  to  our 
feelings.  The  word  sentiment  in  the  singular 
leans  ordinarily  more  to  the  side  of  feeling,  and 
denotes  a  refined  sensibility  on  subjects  affect- 
ing the  heart. 

"  On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  observation,  or  re- 
port, we  define  our  sentiments.  On  questions  of 
science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstraction,  we 
define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  There  is  more  of  instinct 
in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  opinion.  The 
admiration  of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  first 
impressions,  is  classed  with  our  sentiments,  and  when 
we  have  accounted  to  ourselves  for  the  approbation, 
it  is  classed  with  our  opinions."  H.  Taylok. 

Sentimental,  Romantic. 

Sentimental  usually  describes  an  error  or 
excess  of  the  sensibilities  ;  romantic,  a  vice  of 
the  imagination.  The  votary  of  the  former 
gives  indulgence  to  his  sensibilities  for  the 
mere  luxury  of  their  excitement ;  the  votary  of 
the  latter  allows  his  imagination  to  rove  for  the 
pleasure  of  creating  scenes  of  ideal  enjoyment, 
and  gazing  on  the  creations  which  he  has  made. 
One  who  is  sentimental  is  apt  to  be  laughed  at ; 
one  who  is  romantic  not  unfrequently  falls  into 
fatal  errors. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  sen- 
timental. They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully, 
because  more  cautiously.  Knox. 

lean  not  but  look  on  this,  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy 
of  such  who  would  be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  than 
they  ever  were  or  could  be.  Stillingfleet. 

Serf,  Slave. 
A  slave  is  the  absolute  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  may  be  sold  in  any  way.  A  serf,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  one 
bound  to  work  on  a  certain  estate,  and  thus 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  sold  with  it  into  the 
service  of  another.  In  some  countries,  how- 
ever, serfs  are  mere  slaves. 

Serious.     See  Grave. 
Set.     See  Pair. 

Set-off,  Offset. 
Offset  originally  denoted  that  which  branches 
off  or  projects,  as  a  shoot  from  a  tree,  but  has 
long  been  used  in  America  in  the  sense  of  set- 
off or  equivalent.  This  use  is  beginning  to 
obtain  in  England,  though  Macaulay  uses  set- 
off, and  so,  perhaps,  do  a  majority  of  English 
writers.  Set-off  is  the  appropriate  term  in  legal 
proceedings. 

Severe.     See  Strict. 
Sharper.     See  Swindler. 

Shining,  Brilliant,  Sparkling. 

Shining  (from  shine)  describes  the  emission 
of  a  strong  light  from  a  clear  or  polished  sur- 
face. Brilliant  (from  Fr.  briller,  to  glitter)  de- 
notes a  shining  of  great  brightness,  but  with 
gleams  or  flashes.  Sparkling  (from  spark)  im- 
plies a  shining  intensely  from  radiant  points  or 
sparks  by  which  the  eye  is  dazzled.     The  same 


distinctions  obtain  when  these  epithets  are 
figuratively  applied.  A  man  of  shining  talents 
is  made  conspicuous  by  possessing  them;  if 
they  flash  upon  the  mind  with  a  peculiarly 
striking  effect,  we  call  them  brilliant ;  if  his 
brilliancy  is  marked  by  great  vivacity  and  oc- 
casional intensity,  he  is  sparkling. 

True  paradise  inclosed  with  shining  rock. 

Milton. 
Some  in  a  brilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Some  round  her  neck  a  circliug  light  display. 

Gat. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest, 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

Shock,  Concussion. 

A  shock  is  literally  a  violent  shake  or  agita- 
tion ;  a  concussion  (from  concutio)  is  a  shaking 
of  things  together.  A  shock  may  affect  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  a  concussion  properly  affects 
only  the  body  or  material  objects ;  as,  a  con* 
cussion  of  the  brain,  a  concussion  of  the  elej 
ments.  The  effects  of  a  shock  may  or  may  not 
be  violent  and  lasting ;  those  of  a  concussion 
are  usually  severe  and  permanent 

Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Addison. 
The  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
Rolled  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side. 

Pope.   I 

Shop.     See  Store. 

Should.     See  Ought. 

Should  seem.      See  To  Seem. 

Shrewd,  Sagacious. 

Shrewd  originally  meant  keen,  but  fault- 
finding or  contentious.  This  latter  sense  is  now 
dropped,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  slightly  influences 
the  present  application  of  the  word.  One  who 
is  shrewd  is  keen  to  detect  errors,  to  penetrate 
false  disguises,  to  foresee  and  guard  against  the 
selfishness  of  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
word  of  as  much  dignity  as  sagacious,  which 
leads  us  to  think  of  a  man  as  possessing  a  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  penetrating  mind,  where- 
as shrewd  does  not. 

Professing  to  despise  the  ill-opinion  of  mankind 
creates  a  shretod  suspicion,  that  we  have  deserved  it. 
Seceer. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions.   Locke. 

To  Shun.     See  To  Avoid. 

Shy,  Coy. 
Coy  (originally  from  L.  cautus)  has  reference 
to  that  caution  and  reserve  with  which  a  deli- 
cate female  shrinks  from  the  approach  of  the 
other  sex.     Shyness  is  a  characteristic  of  cau- 
tious or  sensitive  minds,  leading  the  one  to  be 
slow  in  adopting  opinions,  and  the  other  to 
shrink  from  the  intercourse  of  general  society. 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Goldsmith. 
It  can  be  no  offense  to  the  knowing  and  incenious, 
that  men  have  a  shyness  and  jealousy  against  such 
truths  as  they  have  not  been  acquainted  with. 

More. 
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Shyness.     See  Bashfulness. 

Sickness.     See  Illness. 

Silent.     See  Mute,  also  Taciturn. 

Silly.     See   Simple. 

Simple,  Silly,  Stupid. 
One  who  is  simple  is  unconscious  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  falls  into  mistakes  either  from  a 
deficiency  of  intellect  or  want  of  experience 
and  intercourse  with  mankind.  One  who  is 
si%isnot  only  weak  in  intellect,  but  (connected 
with  Ger.  seligX  is  self-satisfied  or  pleased  with 
his  folly,  and.  even  mistakes  it  for  wisdom. 
One  who  is  stupid  (from  slupeo)  is  like  one  stu- 
pefied, dull  of  apprehension,  and  slow  to  feeL 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 

To  oppose  your  cunning.  Siiakespeaee. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in  their 
most  silly  pleasure ;  he  is  ready  for  every  impertinent 
entertainment  and  diversion.  Law. 

"  If  I  hy  chance  succeed, 
Know  I  am  not  so  stupid  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise  or  fame's  deserved  reward." 

Sin.    See  Crime. 
Since.     See  Because. 
Sincere.     See  Hearty. 
Situation.     See  State. 
Skeptic.     See  Infidel. 

Sketch,  Outline,  Delineation. 

An  outline  gives  only  the  bounding  lines  of 
some  scene  or  picture.  A  sketch  fills' up  the  out- 
line in  part,  giving  broad  touches  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  may  be  conveyed.  A  delineation 
(from  de  and  linea,  a  line)  goes  further,  carry- 
ing out  the  more  striking  features  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  going  as  much  into  detail  as  to  fur- 
nish a  clear  conception  of  the  whole. 

"  A  delineation  may  be  characterized  as  ac- 
curate, and  a  sketch  as  striking,  or  hasty,  or  im- 
perfect, as  the  case  may  be.  So  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  words,  we  speak  of  the  outlines  of  a 
plan,  of  a  work,  of  a  project,  &c,  which  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are 
formed.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the 
sketches  of  countries,  characters,  manners,  &c, 
which  give  us  a  general  view  of  a  nation  or 
people." — Crabb. 

Skill,  Dexterity,  Adroitness. 

Skill  (from  Sax.  scylan)  is  more  intelligent, 
denoting  familiar  knowledge  united  to  readi- 
ness of  performance.  Dexterity  (from  dexter, 
the  right  hand)  when  applied  to  the  body  is 
more  mechanical  and  refers  to  habitual  ease  of 
execution.  Adroitness  (from  Fr.  adroit,  to  the 
right  hand)  involves  the  same  image  with  dex- 
terity, and  differs  from  it  only  as  implying  a 
general  facility  of  movement  throughout  the 
whole  system.  The  same  distinctions  apply  to 
the  figurative  sense  of  the  words.  A  man  is 
skillful  in  any  employment  when  he  under- 
stands both  its  theory  and  its  practice.     He  is 


dextrous  when  he  manceuvers  with  great  light- 
ness and  success.  He  is  adroit  in  the  use  of 
quick,  sudden  and  well-directed  movements  of 
the  body  or  the  mind,  so  as  to  effect  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 

To  Slander.     See  To  Asperse. 

Slave.     See  Serf. 

To  Slight,  Neglect. 

To  slight  is  stronger  than  to  neglect.  We 
may  neglect  a  duty  or  person  from  inconsidera- 
tion,  or  from  being  over-occupied  in  other  con- 
cerns. To  slight  is  always  a  positive  and  in- 
tentional act,  resulting  from  feelings  of  dislike 
or  contempt.  "We  ought  to  put  a  kind  con- 
struction on  what  appears  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  friend,  but  when  he  slights  us  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  our  friend  no  longer. 

Beware 
Lest  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command. 
Milton. 
This  my  long-suffering  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 
Milton. 

Slow,  Tardy,  Dilatory. 

Slow  is  the  wider  term,  denoting  either  a 
want  of  rapid  motion  or  inertness  of  intellect. 
Dilatory  (from  defero)  signifies  a  proneness  to 
defer,  a  habit  of  delaying  the  performance  of 
what  we  know  must  be  done.  Tardy  (con- 
nected with  tarry)  denotes  the  habit  of  being 
behindhand;    as,    tardy  in   making  up  one's 


Fixed  on  defense  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Dkyden. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Eome. 

Shakespeake. 
"When  certain  to  overcome,  inclined  to  save, 
Tardy  to  vengeance  and  with  mercy  brave. 

Pkioe. 

Sluggish.     See  Inert. 
Sly.     See  Cunning. 

Smart,  Clever. 
Smart  has  been  much  used  in  New 
England  to  describe  a  person  who  is  in- 
telligent, vigorous,  and  active;  as,  a  smart 
young  fellow,  a  smart  workman,  &c,  coincid- 
ing very  nearly  with  the  English  sense  of 
clever.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  Eng- 
land is  in  such  expressions ;  as,  he  was  smart 
(pungent  or  witty)  in  his  reply,  &c. ;  but  smart 
and  smartness,  when  applied  to  persons,  are 
more  commonly  used  in  reference  to  dress,  as 
a  smart  appearance,  &c. 

To  Sneer,  Scoff,  Jeer. 
The  word  to  sneer  (from  the  L.  naris,  nose) 
is,  lit.,  to  turn  up  the  nose  at,  "  naso  suspendere 
adunco,"  and  implies  to  cast  contempt  indi- 
rectly or  by  covert  expressions.  To  jeer  is 
stronger,  denoting,  lit,  to  cut  upon  closely  (to 
shear)  and  denotes  the  use  of  severe  sarcastic 
To    scoff  (from    Gr.  ckoktu)  is 


stronger  still,    implying  the   use   of  insolent 
mockery  and  derision. 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. 

Swift. 
Midas  exposed  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears. 

Swift. 
The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science. 


Sober.     See  Grave. 

To  Solace.     See  To  Comfort. 

Solace.     See  Comfort. 

Solecism,  Barbarism. 

These  terms  have  come  down  from  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians.  A  barbarism  (from  barba- 
rus,  a  foreigner)  is  a  word  either  foreign  or 
uncongenial  to  a  language,  and  not  yet  re- 
ceived into  it.  Solecism  is  derived  from  the 
Soli,  a  people  of  Attica,  who,  having  colonized 
in  Cilieia,  lost  the  purity  of  their  language. 
Hence  the  term  solecism  was  applied  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  syntax ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  to  any  expression  involving  an 
absurdity  or  violation  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
thought.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
figuratively  to  absurdity  of  conduct,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  followin 


My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  com- 
mit a  great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends 
in  England,  I  should  leave  you  unsaluted. 

Howell. 

Solemn.     See  Grave. 

To  Solicit.     See  To  Beseech. 

Solicitude.     See  Care. 

Solid,  Hard. 
These  words  both  relate  to  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  bodies,  but  hard  denotes  a  closer 
adherence  of  the  component  parts  than  solid. 
Hard  is  opposed  to  soft,  and  solid  to  fluid  or 
liquid.  Wood  is  always  solid,  but  some  kinds 
of  wood  are  hard  and  others  are  soft. 

Eepose  you  there,  while  I  to  the  hard  house, 
More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  raised. 
Shakespeake. 

I  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound, 
And  tramping  feet  that  shake  the  solid,  ground. 
Dkyden. 

Solitude,  Retirement,  Seclusion, 
Loneliness. 

Retirement  is  a  withdrawal  from  general  so- 
ciety, implying  that  a  person  has  been  en- 
gaged in  its  scenes.  Solitude  describes  the 
fact  that  a  person  is  alone ;  seclusion,  that  he 
is  shut  out  from  others,  usually  by  his  own 
choice;  loneliness,  that  he  feels  the  pain  and 
oppression  of  being  alone.  Hence,  retirement 
is  opposed  to  a  gay  or  active  life ;  solitude,  to 
society ;  seclusion,  to  freedom  of  access  on  the 
part  of  others ;  and  loneliness,  to  that  of  society 
which  the  heart  demands. 

Oh  blessed  retirement  friend  of  life's  decline. 

Pope. 


,PE 
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They  who  can  enjoy  the  country  are  prepared  for 
solitude,  and  in  that  [the  country]  solitude  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Deyden. 
It  is  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  external  world. 
Bp.  Hoksley. 
These  evils  seem  likely  to  reduce  this  city  ere  long 
to  the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance  of  a  village. 
Eustace. 

Some,  Somewhat. 

The  illiterate  of  our  country  often  use  some 
as  an  adverb  instead  of  somewhat,  or  an  equiv- 
alent expression  ;  as,  "  I  am  some  tired;"  "he 
is  some  better;  "it  rains  some,"  &c.  This 
blunder  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  in  England,  and 
is  a  decided  Americanism. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance  and 
too  inquisitive  through  the  whole;  yet  these  imper- 
fections hinder  not  our  compassion.  Dp.yden. 

Yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed  somewhat  extravagant 
and  wild,  perhaps  for  joy  of  offered  peace. 

Milton. 

Somewhat.     See  Some. 
Sorrow.     See  Affliction. 

Sorrow,  Grief,  Sadness. 
Sorrow  (from  the  root  of  sore,  heavy)  denotes 
suffering  of  mind,  either  from  the  loss  of  some 
good,  real  or  supposed,  or  disappointment  in 
our  expectation  of  good.  Grief  expresses  a 
poignant  or  uncontrollable  degree  of  sorrow, 
which  weighs  (connected  with  grave)  or  presses 
down  the  mind  under  a  sense  of  loss.  Sadness 
is  that  depression  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
is  a  frequent  but  not  invariable  result  of  sor- 
row.    [See  also  Grief.] 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
Shakespeare. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

Sort,  Kind. 

Kind  (connected  with  kin  and  kindred)  orig- 
inally denoted  things  of  the  same  family,  or 
bound  together  by  some  natural  affinity ;  and 
hence,  a  class.  Sort  (from  the  Lat  sors)  signi- 
fies that  which  constitutes  a  particular  lot  or 
parcel,  not  implying,  necessarily,  the  idea  of 
affinity,  but  of  mere  assemblage.  The  two 
words  are  now  used  to  a  great  extent  inter- 
changeably, though  sort  (perhaps  from  its  ori- 
gin, lot)  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  slight  tone 
of  disparagement  or  contempt;  as  when  we 
say,  "  that  sort  of  people  ;"  "  that  sort  of  lan- 
guage," &c. 

As  when  the  total  kind, 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  of  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee.  Milton. 

None  of  nobler  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin.  Shakespeare. 

Source.     See  Origin. 

Sparkling.     See  Shining. 

Special.     See  Peculiar. 

Specious.     See  Plausible. 

Specimen,  Sample. 

A  specimen  (from  species)  is  a  representative 


of  the  class  of  things  to  which  it  belongs ; 
a  specimen  of  photography.  A  sample  (en- 
sample)  is  a  part  of  the  thing  itself,  designed 
to  show  the  quality  of  the  whole ;  as,  a  sample 
of  sugar  or  of  broadcloth.  A  cabinet  of  min- 
erals consists  of  specimens ;  if  a  part  be  broken 
off  from  any  one  of  these  specimens,  it  is  a 
sample  of  the  mineral  to  which  it  belongs. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  beholders.  Addison. 

I  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  more 
fully  to  discuss.  Woodward. 

Speech.     See  Harangue,  also  Lan- 
guage. 
Speed.     See  Haste. 
Sphere.     See  Globe. 
Spict.     See  Racy. 

Spite,  Malice. 

Malice  has  more  reference  to  the  disposition, 
and  spite  to  the  manifestations  of  it  in  words 
and  actions.  Malice  denotes  a  spirit  which  de- 
sires evil  to  others ;  spile  is  a  temper  which 
delights  to  express  itself  in  bitter  and  cutting 
anguage,  or  in  low  and  irritating  actions.  It 
is  therefore  meaner  than  malice,  though  not 
always  more  criminal. 

"  Malice  expresses  the  disposition  of  inferior 
minds,  to  execute  every  purpose  of  mischief 
within  the  more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities." 

— COGAN. 

Consider  eke,  that  spite  availeth  naught. 

Wyatt.     To  his  Ladie. 


Spite. 


Pique. 


Spontaneous,  Voluntary. 

What  is  voluntary  is  the  result  of  a  volition, 
or  act  of  choice ;  it  therefore  implies  some  de- 
gree of  consideration,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
mere  reason  without  excited  feeling.  What  is 
spontaneous  (from  Lat.  sponte)  springs  wlfolly 
from  feeling  by  a  kind  of  outburst  of  the  mind 
which  admits  of  no  reflection ;  as,  a  sponta- 
neous burst  of  applause.  Hence  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  things  inanimate. 

Abstinence  is  but  voluntary  fasting,  and  exercise 
but  voluntary  labor.  Seed. 

In  man,  love  is  less  spontaneous  and  disinterested 
than  in  woman.  Amonod. 

Spontaneous  joys  where  nature  has  its  play, 

Tho  soul  adopts  and  owns  their  first-born  sway. 
Goldsmith. 

Spotless.     See  Blameless. 

Spruce.     See  Finical. 

Squeamish.     See  Fastidious. 

To  Stare.     See  To  Gaze. 

State,  Situation,  Condition. 
Stale  (from  sto,  to  stand)  is  the  generic  term, 
and  denotes  in  general  the  mode  in  which  a 
thing  stands  or  exists.  The  situation  (from 
situs,  mode  of  lying  or  position)  of  a  thing  is  its 
state  in  reference  to  external  objects  and  influ- 
ences ;  its  condition  (from  conditio,  putting  to- 
gether) is  its  internal  state,  or  what  it  is  in 


itself  considered.  Our  situation  is  good  or  bad 
as  outward  things  bear  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably upon  us ;  our  condition  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  state  we  are  actually  in  as 
respects  our  persons,  families,  property, 
other  things  which  comprise  our  sources  of  en- 
joyment. 

I  do  not 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure.  Milton. 

We  now  hope  to  enjoy  what  in  our  situation  might 
be  called  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Cook's  Second  Voyage. 
And,  oh,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  blessings  starve  and  blessings  curse. 
Cowley. 

Station,  Depot. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  America,  the  stop- 
ping-places on  our  railways  first  received  the 
name  of  depot — a  gross  misapplication  of  the 
term,  since  it  means  simply  a  store-house  or 
magazine.  In  England  the  name  has  always 
been  "station"  or  "  station-house,"  and  there 
is  now  a  strong  tendency  to  adopt  this  in  Am- 
erica, as  the  only  proper  word. 

Statute.     See  Law. 

Stipulation.     See  Covenant. 

Stone.     See  Rock. 

Stop.     See  Cessation. 

Store,  Shop. 
The  English  call  the  place  where  goods  are 
sold  (however  large  or  splendid  it  may  be)  a 
shop,  and  confine  the  word  store  to  its  original 
meaning,  viz.,  a  warehouse  or  place  where 
goods  are  stored.  Our  application  of  the  word 
store  to  all  places,  except  the  lowest,  where 
goods  are  sold,  marks  a  tendency  to  "scale 
upward"  in  the  use  of  terms  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  French,  among  whom  bou- 
tique has,  in  like  manner,  given  place  to  maga- 
sin  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Shakespeare. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed. 

Milton. 

Storm,  Tempest. 

Storm  (from  the  root  of  stir)  is  violent  agitar 
tion,  a  commotion  of  the  elements  by  wind,  &c, 
but  not  necessarily  implying  the  fall  of  any 
thing  from  the  clouds.  Hence,  to  call  a  mere 
fall  of  rain  without  wind,  a  storm  (though  com- 
mon in  this  country),  is  a  departure  from  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  A  tempest  (L.  tern- 
peslas)  is  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms 
common  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  term 
originated,  and  usually  attended  by  deluge  of 
rain,  with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Storms  beat  and  rolls  the  main  ; 
Oh  1  beat  those  storms  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain. 

Pope. 
What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's  anon  a  tempest's  name. 

Donne. 
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Stout,  Corpulent. 

Stout,  in  our  early  writers  (as  in  the  English 
Bible),  was  used  chiefly  or  wholly  in  the  sense 
of  strong  or  bold;  as,  a  stout  champion,  a  stout 
heart,  a  stout  resistance,  &c.  At  a  later  period 
as  used  for  thick-set  or  bulky ;  and  more  re- 
cently, especially  in  England,  the  idea  has  been 
carried  still  further,  so  that  Taylor  says  in  his 
Synonyms,  "  The  stout  man  (from  stot,  an  ox) 
has  the  proportions  of  an  ox ;  he  is  corpulent, 
fat,  and  fleshy  in  relation  to  his  size."  Pew  in 
America  entirely  drop  the  original  sense  of 
strong  and  bold;  and  many  among  us  who 
have  read  'Washington  Irving's  story  of  the 

Stout  Gentleman,"  never  suspected  that  he 
was  merely  a  very  fat  man. 

Stream,  Current. 
Current  (from  curro,  to  run)  gives  us  but  a 
single  idea,  that  of  running ;  stream  (from  Sax. 
stream,  to  flow  steadily)  adds  the  idea  of  this 
onward  flow  being  the  result  of  some  uniform 
force  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  shifting  current  and 
a  steady  stream.  There  are  many  currents  in 
the  ocean,  but  there  is  only  one  Gulf  Stream. 
The  stream  of  the  Mississippi  rolls  on  with  in- 
creasing force  ;  but  where  it  is  most  rapid  there 
are  reflex  currents  on  the  side  which  run  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thon know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered  ; 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enameled  stones. 
Shakespeare. 
Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme  ! 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  t.ho'  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Deniiam. 

Street.     See  Road. 
Strength.     See  Force. 

Strict,  Severe. 
Strict  (from  stringo,  to  bind)  points  to  a  per- 
son or  thing,  as  one  that  binds  closely  or  keeps 
under  control;  as,  strict  in  discipline,  strict 
rules,  &c.  Severe  (from  sevens,  rigidly  strict) 
denotes  a  stern  adherence  to  principles  or  rules, 
which  shrinks  not  from  the  infliction  of  pain, 
and  in  some  cases  even  finds  pleasure  in  that 
infliction.  Strict,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  taken 
in  a  good  sense ;  severe  is  commonly  used  in  a 
ba,d  one,  except  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  imperatively  demand  the  exercise  of 


And  rules  as  strict  his  labored  works  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlooked  each  line.        Pope. 
Soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 
What  words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam  severe  ? 
Milton. 

Strife.     See  Contention. 

Strong.     See  Robust. 

Struggle.     See  Endeavor. 

Stubborn,  Obstinate. 

Stubborn  (lit,  firm  or  fixed  like  a  stub  or 

stock)  describes  a  high  degree  of  obstinacy. 


He  who  is  obstinate  is  one  who  will  not  yield 
to  the  appeals  we  make  to  his  reason  and  his 
better  feelings;  he  who  is  stubborn  grows  more 
obstinate  the  more  clearly  his  unreasonableness 
is  exposed,  and  tho  more  powerfully  his  feel- 
ings are  addressed. 

Yield, 
Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sovereign.  Shakespeare. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  it.      Shakespeare. 


Stupid. 
Style. 
To  Subdue. 
Subject. 
Subjective. 
To  Subjoin. 
To  Subjugate. 
Sublime. 


See  Simple. 
See  Diction. 
See  To  Conquer. 

See  Liable. 

See  Objective. 
See  To  Add. 

See  To  Conquer. 

See  Grand. 


Sublimity,  Grandeur. 

The  mental  state  indicated  by  these  two 
words  is  the  same,  viz.,  a  mingled  emotion  of 
astonishment  and  awe.  In  speaking  of  the 
quality  which  produces  this  emotion,  we  call 
it  grandeur  when  it  springs  from  what  is  vast 
in  space,  power,  &c. ;  we  call  it  sublimity  (L. 
sublimis,  raised  above  the  earth)  when  it  springs 
from  what  is  elevated  far  above  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  humanity.  An  immense  plain  is 
grand.  The  heavens  are  not  only  grand,  but 
sublime  (as  the  predominating  emotion)  from 
their  immense  height.  Exalted  intellect,  and 
especially  exalted  virtue  under  severe  trials, 
gives  us  the  sense  of  moral  sublimity,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Saviour  in  his  prayer  for  his  murder- 
ers. We  do  not  speak  of  Satan,  when  stand- 
ing Jay  the  fiery  gulf,  with  his  "  unconquerable 
will  and  study  of  revenge,"  as  a  sublime 
object  ;  but  there  is  a  melancholy  gran- 
deur thrown  around  him,  as  of  "archangel 
ruined." 

To  Subside.     See  To  Abate. 

Subsidy,  Tribute. 
A  subsidy  (from  subsidium,  aid)  is  voluntary ; 
a  tribute  is  exacted.  A  subsidy  is  paid  to  an 
ally  for  his  services;  a  tribute  (from  tributio,  an 
assignment  or  impost)  is  given  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  or  subjection.  England 
gave  subsidies  to  most  of  the  German  powers 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Bonaparte; 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  Roman  Republic  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


To  acknowledge  this,  was  all  he  did  exact; 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act. 

Dryden. 

Subtile,  Acute. 
In  acute  (from  acus)  the  image  is  that  of  a 
>'s  point;     in  subtile   (from  subtilis,   fine 
spun)  that  of  a  thread  spun  out  to  extreme 


fineness.  Hence  he  who  is  acute  has  a  pierc- 
ing judgment,  which  enables  him  to  discern 
and  discriminate  with  the  nicest  accuracy ;  he 
who  has  a  subtile  intellect  can  spin  the  finest 
thread  of  thought,  and  follow  out  a  subject  in 
its  most  complicated  relations,  without  letting 
go  his  hold,  or  becoming  lost  or  perplexed  in 
its  utmost  intricacies.  Acuteness  guards  against 
error;  subtilty  carries  forward  our  investiga- 
tions into  tenuous  and  recondite  truths.  The 
former  belongs  more  to  speculative  and  ab- 
stract inquiries ;  the  latter  to  the  philosophy  of 
heart  and  of  social  life.  Edwards  was 
singularly  acute ;  Lord  Bacon  had  a  subtilty  of 
intellect  which  seemed  to  spread  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  a  subject  like  a  kind  of  "  dif- 
fusive touch." 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely 
subtile,  without  being  at  all  acute;  hence  there  is  so 
much  humor  and  so  little  wit  in  their  literature.  The 
genius  of  the  Italians  on  the  contrary,  is  acute,  pro- 
found, and  sensual,  but  not  subtile;  hence  what  they 
think  to  be  humorous,  is  merely  witty. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

To  Succeed.  See  To  Follow. 
Successful.  See  Fortunate. 
To  Suffer.     See  To  Permit. 

Suggestion,  Hint. 

A  hint  is  literally  a  nod,  and  is  the  briefest 
mode  of  calling  one's  attention  to  a  subject ;  a 
suggestion  (from  sub  and  gero,  to  put  or  lay  un- 
der) is  literally  a  putting  of  something  before 
the  mind  for  consideration,  an  indirect  or 
guarded  mode  of  presenting  argument  or  ad- 
vice. A  hint  is  usually  something  slight  or 
covert,  and  may  be  merely  negative  in  its 
character;  a  suggestion  is  ordinarily  intended 
to  furnish  us  with  some  practical  assistance  or 
directions.  "  He  gave  me  a  hint  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  added  some  kind  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  it." 

Willing  to  wound  anil  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.        Pope. 
Arthur,  they  say,  is  killed  to-night 
On  your  suggestion.  Shakespeare. 

To  Summon.     See  To  Call. 
Sunday.     See  Sabbath. 

Supernatural,  Preternatural  . 

Preternatural  signifies  beside  nature,  and 
supernatural  above  or  beyond  nature.  "What 
is  very  greatly  aside  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  is  preternatural :  what  is  above  or 
beyond  the  established  laws  of  the  universe  is 
supernatural.  The  dark  day  which  terrified 
all  Europe  nearly  a  century  ago  was  preter- 
natural; the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  super- 
natural. 

That  form  which  tho  earth  is  under  at  present  is 
preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken  again. 
Burnet. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines,  are  natural  opera- 
tions; but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  supernatural.  Boyle. 
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Superstition,  Fanaticism. 
Superstition  is  from  super  and  sto,  and  de- 
notes literally  a  standing  still  over  or  by  a 
thing,  and  hence  amazement  or  dread,  espe- 
cially of  the  supernatural  or  divine.  It  springs 
from  the  imagination  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
state.  Fanaticism  (literally  the  seeing  of  vis- 
ions) arises  from  this  same  faculty  in  a  state  of 
high-wrought  and  self-confident  excitement. 
The  former  leads  in  some  cases  to  excessive 
rigor  in  religious  opinions  or  practice ;  in  others 
to  unfounded  belief  in  extraordinary  events  or 
in  omens  and  prognostics,  hence  producing  weak 
fears  or  excessive  scrupulosity  as  to  outward 
observances.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  reason  under  the  false  assumption 
of  enjoying  a  direct  guidance  from  on  high. 

Fanaticism  has  a  secondary  sense  as  applied 

to  politics,  &c,  which  corresponds  to  the  primary. 

They  the  truth 

■With  supei'stHioiis  ami  traditions  taint.   Milton. 

From  hence  weak  and  wicked  men  have  taken  the 
handle  to  ascribe  all  religion  to  fanaticism;  that  is 
to  a  kind  of  frenzy  or  dotage.  Waterland. 

To  Supplicate.     See  To  Beseech. 

Suspicious.     See  Jealous. 

To  Swallow  up.     See  To  Absorb. 

Swindler,  Sharper. 

These  words  agree  in  describing  persons 
who  take  unfair  advantages. 

A  swindler  is  one  who  obtains  money  or 
goods  under  false  pretenses.  A  sharper  is  one 
who  cheats  by  sharp  practice,  as  in  playing  at 
cards  or  staking  what  he  can  not  pay. 

Fraud  and  injustice  soon  follow,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  British  merchant  is  sunk  in  the  scandalous  appel- 
lation of  a  swindle/:  Knox. 


Sympathy.     See  Pity. 
Sympathy,  Commiseration. 

Sympathy  is  literally  a  fellow-feeling  with 
others  in  theirvaried  conditions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 
The  term,  however,  is  now  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  under  af- 
fliction, and  then  coincides  very  nearly  with 
commiseration.  In  this  case  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  for ;  as,  to  feel  sympathy  for  a 
friend  when  we  see  him  distressed.  The  verb 
sympathize  is  followed  by  with ;  as,  to  sympa- 
thize with  a  friend  in  his  distresses  or  enjoyments. 

Every  man  would  be  a  distinct  species  to  himself 
were  there  no  sympathy  among  individuals.  South. 
Fault 

Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 

Commiseration.  Milton. 

Synonymous,  Identical. 

If  no  words  are  synonymous  except  those 
which  are  identical  in  use  and  meaning,  so 
that  the  one  can  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for 
the  other,  we  have  scarcely  ten  such  words  in 
our  language.  But  the  term  more  properly  de- 
notes that  the  words  in  question  approach  so 
near  to  each  other  that,  in  many  or  most  cases, 
they  can  be  used  interchangeably.  (1.)  Words 
may  thus  coincide  in  certain  connections,  and 
so  be  interchanged,  when  they  can  not  be  in- 
terchanged in  other  connections;  thus  we  may 
speak  either  of  strength  of  mind  or  of  force  of 
mind,  but  we  say  the  force  (not  strength)  of 
gravitation.  (2.)  Two  words  may  differ  slightly, 
but  this  difference  may  be  unimportant  to  the 
speaker's  object,  so  that  he  may  freely  inter- 
change them ;  thus  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence, in  most  cases,  whether  we  speak  of  a 
man's  having  secured  his  object  or  having  at- 
tained his  object.  For  these  and  other  causes, 
we  have  numerous  words  which  may,  in  many 


cases  or  connections,  be  used  interchangeably, 
and  these  are  properly  called  synonyms. 

Synonymous  words  "are  words  which  with  great 
and  essential  resemblances  of  meaning,  have  at  the 
same  time  small,  subordinate,  and  partial  differences 
— these  differences  being  such  as  either  originally  and 
on  the  ground  of  their  etymology  inhered  in  them; 
or  differences  which  they  have  by  usage  acquired  in 
the  eyes  of  all;  or  such  as,  though  nearly  latent  now, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  wise  and 
discreet  masters  of  the  tongue.  Synonyms  are  words 
of  like  significance  in  the  main,  but  with  a  certain 
unlikeness  as  well."  Trench. 

Synopsis.     See  Abridgment. 


Taciturn,  Silent. 
Silent  has  reference  to  the  act,  taciturn  to  the 
habit.  A  man  may  be  silent  from  circum- 
stances ;  he  is  taciturn  from  disposition.  The 
loquacious  man  is  at  times  silent ;  one  who  is 
taciturn  may  now  and  then  make  an  effort  at 
conversation. 

What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?    Love  and  be  silent. 

Shakespeare. 
The  cause  of  Addison's  taciturnity  was  a  natural 
diffidence  in  the  company  of  strangers.  Knox. 

Talent.      See  Genius. 

Talk.     See  Conversation. 

Talkative.     See  Garrulous. 

Tall,  High,  Lofty. 

High  is  the  generic  term,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  verb  to  heave,  or  raise  up. 
Tall  describes,  etymologically,  that  which 
shoots  up,  like  a  spire  of  grass,  having  a  small 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  tall  man,  a  tall  steeple,  a  tall  mast, 
&c.,  but  not  of  a  tall  hill  or  a  tall  house.  Lofty 
(Sax.  luft,  the  air)  has  a  special  reference  to  the 
expanse  above  us,  and  may  be  applied  to  ex- 
tension in  breadth  as  well  as  height ;  as,  a 
lofty  mountain,  a  lofty  room.  Tall  is  applied 
only  to  physical  objects;  high  and  lofty  have  a 
moral  acceptation ;  as,  high  thought,  purpose, 
&c,  lofty  aspirations,  a  lofty  genius.  Lofty,  from 
its  etymology,  is  naturally  the  stronger  word, 
and  is  usually  coupled  with  the  grand,  or  that 
which  excites  admiration. 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Goldsmith. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mold'ring  rock  is  placed. 
Dkyden. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.  Pope. 

Tame.     See  Gentle. 
To  Tantalize,  Disappoint. 

To  disappoint  is  literally  to  do  away  what 
was  (or  was  taken  to  be)  appointed ;  hence  the 
peculiar  pain  from  hopes  thus  dashed  to  the 
ground.  To  tantalize  describes  a  most  distress- 
ing form  of  disappointment,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tantalus,  a  Phrygian  king  in  fabulous  history, 
who  was  condemned  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in 
water,  with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  over  his  head, 
both  of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his 
hunger  or  thirst,  fled  from  his  approach. 
Hence,  to  tantalize  is  to  visit  with  the  bitterest 
disappointment — to  torment  by  exciting  hopes 
or  expectations  which  can  never  be  realized. 

The  superior  Being  can  defeat  all  his  designs,  and 
disappoint  all  his  hopes.  Tillotson. 

What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devise 
Thau  to  be  willing  thus  to  tantalize? 

Answer  to  Ben  Jonson. 

Tardy.     See  Slow. 

Tartness.     See  Acrimony. 

Taste,  Sensibility,  Judgment. 

Some  consider  taste  as  a  mere  sensibility,  and 
others  as  a  simple  exercise  of  judgment ;  but  a 


union  of  both  is  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
any  thing  which  deserves  the  name.     An  orig- 
inal sense  of  the  beautiful  is  just  as  necessary 
to  esthetic  judgments,  as  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  formation  of  any  just  conclusions 
on  moral  subjects.      But  this  "sense  of  the 
beautiful"  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle.     It  fl 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  ;  it  grows  in  del- 
icacy and  correctness   with   the   progress  of 
the  individual  and  of  society  at  large ;  it  has 
its  laws,  which   are  seated  in  the  nature  of 
man;  and  it  is  in  the  development  of  these' 
laws  that  we  find  the  true  "standard  of  taste." 
What,  then,  is  taste  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  ?    This  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture,  can  bestow,^ 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  sacred  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

To  Taunt.     See  To  Deride. 
Tautology,  Repetition. 

There  may  be  frequent  repetitions  (as  in  legal 
instruments)  which   are   warranted  either  by 
necessity  or  convenience  ;  but  tautology  is  al- 
ways a  fault,  being  a  sameness  of  expression 
which  adds  nothing  either  to  the  sense  or  the 
sound. 
Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  even  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme  ; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel, 
So  just,  so  like  tautology  they  fell.  Deyden. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses. 

Shakespeare. 
I  love  such  tears 
As  fall  from  fit  notes  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  Heaven  hath  done. 

Chapman. 

To  Teach.     See  To  Learn. 

Teaching.  See  EducatioxV. 
To  Tease,  Vex. 
To  tease  is  literally  to  pull  or  scratch,  and 
implies  a  prolonged  annoyance  in  respect  to 
little  things,  which  is  often  more  irritating  and 
harder  to  bear  than  severe  pain.  Vex  (a  fre- 
quentative of  Latin  veho)  meant  originally  to 
seize  and  bear  away  hither  and  thither,  and 
hence  to  disturb;  as,  to  vex  the  ocean  with 
storms.  This  sense  of  the  term  now  rarely  oc- 
curs, but  vex  is  still  a  stronger  word  than 
tease,  denoting  the  disturbance  or  anger  created 
by  minor  provocations,  losses,  disappointments, 
&c.  "We  are  teased  by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in 
our  ears ;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelessness  or 
stupidity  of  our  servants. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 

But  indefatigable  teasing.  Butler. 

In  disappointments,  where  the  affections  have  been 
strongly  placed,  and  the  expectations  sanguine,  par- 
ticularly where  the  asency  of  others  is  concerned,  sor- 
row may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagrin. 

Cogan. 

Tedious.     See  Irksome. 
Temerity,  Rashness. 

These  words  are  closely  allied  in  sense,  but 
have  a  slight  difference  in  their  use  and  appli- 
cation. 

Temerity  is  Latin;  and  rashness  (connected 
with  rush)  is  Saxon.  As  in  many  such  cases, 
the  Latin  term  is  more  select  and  dignified  ;  the 
Saxon  more  familiar  and  energetic.  "We  show 
temerity  in  hasty  decisions  and  the  conduct  to 
which  they  lead.  We  show  rashness  in  par- 
ticular actions,  as  dictated  by  sudden  impulse. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  temerity  to  approach  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  ;  it  is  an  act  of  rashness  to 
jump  into  a  river  without  being  able  to  swim. 
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Temerity,  then,  is  an  unreasonable  contempt  of 
danger  ;  rashness  is  a  rushing  into  danger  from 
thoughtlessness  or  excited  (feeling. 

It  is  notorious  temerity  to  pass  sentence  upon 
grounds  incapable  of  evidence.  Barrow. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate. 
Milton. 

Tempest.     See  Storm. 
Temporizing.     See  Time-serving. 
Tendency.     See  Disposition. 
Tenement,  House. 
There  may  be  many  houses  under  one  roof, 
but  they  are  completely  separated  from  each 
other  by  party-walls.     A  tenement  may  be  de- 
tached by  itself,  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  house 
divided  off  for  the  use  of  a  distinct  family. 

"Tis  policy  for  father  and  son  to  take  different  sides; 
for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treason. 
Dryden. 
Theodosius  arrived  at  a  religious  house  in  the  city, 
where  now  Constantia  lived.  Addison. 

Tenet.     See  Dogma. 
Term,  Word. 

These  are  more  frequently  interchanged  than 
almost  any  thing  that  occurs  in  language. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  them 
(as  shown  by  their  etymology)  which  is  worthy 
of  being  kept  in  mind. 

Word  is  generic ;  it  literally  denotes  an  ut- 
terance, and  is  that  which  represents  or  ex- 
presses our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Term  (from 
terminus,  a  bound)  denotes  that  which  bounds 
or  circumscribes ;  and  hence,  when  this  name 
is  given  to  one  of  these  "  utterances,"  it  marks 
it  as  more  specific  and  determinate  than  viord. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  a  scientific  or  technical  term 
(not  word),  and  of  stating  things  in  distinct 
terms.  Thus  we  say,  "the  term  minister  lit- 
erally denotes  servant ;"  "  an  exact  definition 
of  terms  is  essential  to  clearness  of  thought;" 
"no  term  of  reproach  can  sufficiently  express 
my  indignation;"  "every  art  has  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  terms,"  &c.  So  also  we  say, 
"purity  of  style  depends  on  the  choice  of 
words,  and  precision  of  stylo  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  terms  used."  Term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  because 
these  are  especially  capable  of  being  limited  or 
determined  in  sense ;  while  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  are  rarely  spoken  of  as  terms,  but 
simply  as  words. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  term,  in  a 
looser  sense,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  inter- 
changeably with  word,  for  variety  of  expression. 

Terror.     See  Alarm. 
Terse,  Concise. 
Terse  (from  tergeo,  to  wipe  or  clean)  was  de- 
fined by  Johnson  "cleanly  written,"  i.  e.,  free 
from  blemishes,  neat,  or  smooth.     Its  present 
sense  is  "free  from  excrescences,"  and  hence 
compact  with  smoothness,  grace  or  elegance,  as 
in  the  following  lines  of  Whitehead : 
"In  eight  terse  lines  has  Phaedrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  tiie  bards  of  old) 
A  tale  of  goats ;  and  closed  with  grace, 
Plan,  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space." 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  sense  (which  is  now 
the  prevailing  one)  is  not  given  to  the  word  in 
any  of  our  dictionaries.     It  differs  from  concise 
in  not  implying  perhaps  quite  as  much  con- 
densation, but  chiefly  in  the  additional  idea  of 
"grace  or  elegance." 

Test,  Trial. 
Trial  (from  try)  is  the  wider  term ;  test  is  a 
searching  and  decisive  trial.   It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  testa  (earthen  pot),  which  term  was 
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early  applied  to  the  fining-pot,  or  crucible,  in 
which  metals  are  melted  for  trial  and  refine- 
ment. Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word 
as  indicating  a  trial  or  criterion  of  the  most 
decisive  kind. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
Whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

SlIAKESPEAEE. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  lest  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortured  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 
Addison. 

Testimony,  Proof,  Evidence. 

Proof  (from  prove),  being  Saxon,  is  most  fa- 
miliar, and  is  used  more  frequently  (though  not 
exclusively)  as  to  facts  and  things  which  occur 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Evidence  (Lat. 
evideniia,  that  which  makes  evident)  is  a  word 
of  more  dignity,  and  is  more  generally  applied 
to  that  which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  as,  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  &c.  Testimony  (from 
Lat.  testis)  is  strictly  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
given  under  oath ;  when  used  figuratively  or 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  word  testimony  has  still  a 
reference  to  some  living  agent  as  its  author,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  testimony  of  conscience,  or 
of  doing  a  thing  in  testimony  of  our  affection,  &c. 

To  conform  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we 
ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations, £>roo/s 
and  probabilities.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  argu- 
ments from  experience  as  leave  no  rooui  for  doubt  or 
opposition.  Hume. 

The  evidence  of  sense,  is  the  first  and  highest  kind 
of  evidence,  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

Wilkins. 

The  proof  of  every  thing  must  bo  by  the  testimony 
of  such  as  the  parties  produce. 

Then,  Therefore. 

Both  these  words  are  used  in  reasoning; 
but  therefore  takes  the  lead,  while  then  is  rather 
subordinate  or  incidental.  Therefore  states  rea- 
sons and  draws  inferences  in  form ;  then,  to  a 
great  extent,  takes  the  point  as  proved,  and 
passes  on  to  the  general  conclusion — "  There- 
fore being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God;"  "So,  then,  faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 

Theory,  Hypothesis. 

The  following  statement  of  the  difference 
between  a  theory  and  a  hypothesis,  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  With  some 
slight  variation  it  is  given  in  his  own  words. 

"  A  theory  (Gr.,  O-nupia)  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. Imagine,  in  any  scienco  or  specula- 
tion, that  all  the  elements  (i.  e.,  the  forces,  the 
modes  of  action,  the  phenomena,  &c)  are 
given ;  but  as  yet  they  exist  to  the  mind  as 
an  unorganized  chaos.  Then  steps  in  contem- 
plation, or  reflective  survey  (Onupla)  to  assign 
to  them  all  their  several  places  or  relations; 
which  shall  be  first,  which  middle,  which  last; 
which  shall  be  end,  which  shall  be  means; 
which  subordinate,  which  co-ordinate ;  which 
force  is  for  impulse,  which  for  regulation ; 
which  absolute,  which  conditional;  which  pur- 
pose direct,  which  indirect  or  collateral ;  and 
so  on.  This  introduction  of  organization 
among  the  facts  or  data  of  science  is  Theory. 
A  theory,  therefore,  may  be  defined — an  or- 
ganic development  to  the  understanding  of  the 
relations  between  the  parts  of  any  systematic 
whole.  In  a  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  only  one  relation  which  is  investigated,  viz., 
that  of  dependency.  A  number  of  phenomena 
are  given,  and  perhaps  with  no  want  of  orderly 
relation  among  them;  but  as  yet  they  exist 
without  apparent  basis  or  support.  Tho  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  concerning  a  sufficient  ground 
or  cause  to  account  for  them.  I  therefore  step 
in  and  underlay  the  phenomena  with  a  sub- 


structure, or  sub-position  ('Tnodeoic)  such  as  I 
think  capable  of  supporting  them.  This  is  a 
hypothesis.  Briefly,  then,  in  a  theory,  I  organ- 
ize what  is  certain  enough  already,  but  unde- 
termined in  its  relations;  whereas,  in  a  hy- 
pothesis I  assign  the  causality  when  previously 
it  was  either  unknown  or  uncertain.  For  ex- 
ample, we  talk  properly  of  a  theory  of  combus- 
tion; for  the  elements,  i.  e.,  the  phenomena 
and  results,  are  indeterminate  only  with  regard 
to  their  reciprocal  relations.  But  wilh  regard 
to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  is  a  hypothesis  that 
we  want  in  the  first  place,  for  the  phenomena 
are  of  uncertain  origin.  And  perhaps  this 
hypothesis  would  demand,  as  its  sequel,  a 
tluory  of  the  whole  agencies  concerned ;  but 
this  could  not  be  until  the  causality  should 
have  been  determined.  Again,  suppose  the 
case  of  algebraical  equations,  here  all  possibil- 
ity of  hypothesis  is  excluded.  But  a  theory 
is  still  wanted.  Many  theories  have  started 
from  the  genesis  of  equations  first  proposed  by 
Harriot,  viz.,  that  which  views  the  higher  equa- 
tions as  generated  by  multiplication  out  of  the 
lower.  But,  perhaps,  a  different  view  of  their 
origin  would  lead  to  more  comprehensive  re- 
sults. Hindenburg  with  his  disciples,  Stahl,  &c, 
have  most  happily  applied  an  approved  theory 
of  combinations  to  this  subject." 

There.     See  Thither. 

Therefore.     See  Then. 

Thief,  Robber. 

A  thief  takes  our  property  by  stealth ;    a 

robber  attacks  us  openly  and  strips  us  by  main 

force.     The  robber  braves  the  laws;  the  thief 

endeavors  to  evade  them. 

"An  active  police  may  prevent  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  robbery ;  but  thieves  are  more  difficult  to 
catch  than  robbers."  Graham. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eyes  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night.  SlIAKESPEAEE. 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Milton's  Comus. 

To  Think.     See  To  Expect,  also 

To  Guess. 

Thither,  There. 

Tliither  denotes  motion  toward  a  place ; 
there  denotes  rest  in  a  place;  as,  "I  am  going 
thither,  and  shall  meet  you  there."  But  thither 
has  now  become  obsolete  except  in  poetry,  or  a 
style  purposely  conformed  to  the  past,  and  hence 
there  has  also  taken  tho  sense  of  thither;  as,  "  I 
shall  go  there  to-morrow;  we  shall  go  together." 

Though.     See  Although. 
Thoughtful,  Considerate. 

He  who  is  habitually  thoughtful  rarely  ne- 
glects his  duty  or  his  true  interest;  he  who  is 
considerate  (from  considero,  to  look  at  closely) 
pauses  to  reflect  and  guard  himself  against  er- 
ror. One  who  is  not  thoughtful  by  nature,  if 
he  can  be  made  considerate,  will  usually  be 
guarded  against  serious  mistakes. 

"  He  who  is  tlwughtful  does  not  forget  his 
duty ;  he  who  is  considerate  pauses,  and  consid- 
ers properly  what  is  his  duty.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
thougtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him ;  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  a  confidential  person  to 
be  considerate,  as  he  has  often  to  ji  .dge  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion."  Crabb. 
Threat,   Menace. 

Threat  is  Saxon,  and  menace  (from  minor)  is 
Latin.  As  often  happens,  the  former  is  the 
more  familiar  term;  the  latter  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  classes  of  style.  We  are 
threatened   with    a    drought ;     the    couutry  is 
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menaced  with  war.     "  We  may  be  threatened 
with  either  small  or  great  evils ;  but  we  are 
menaced  only  with  great  evils.    One  individual 
threatens  to  strike  another ;  a  general  menaces 
the  enemy  with  an  attack.     "We  are  threatened 
by  things  as  well  as  persons ;  we  are  menaced 
by  persons  only ;  a  person  is  threatened  with  a 
look ;  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution  by  his 
adversary." — Crabb. 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  .and  the  lord; 
T/weatened  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored. 
Prior. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  Somerville. 

Threatening.     See  Imminent. 

Throng,  Multitude,  Crowd. 

Any  great  number  of  persons  form  a  multi- 
tude (from  multus,  many) ;   a  throng  (from  drdn- 
gen,  to  press)  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
press  together  into  a  collective  body;  a  crowd 
is  a  mass  of  persons   who  press  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  bring  their  bodies  into  immediate 
or  inconvenient  contact.     A  dispersed  multi- 
tude— the  thronged  streets  of  a  city — a  crowded 
coach ;  a  crowded  table. 
So,  with  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-headed  monster,  multitude.    Daniel. 
Back  to  the  assembly  rolled  the  thronging  train, 
Desert  the  ships  and  pour  upon  the  plain.  Homer. 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself. 
Johnson. 

Tidings,  News. 

The  term  news  denotes  recent  intelligence 
from  any  quarter;  the  term  tidings  (from  Sax. 
iidan,  to  happen  or  betide)  denotes  intelligence 
expected  from  a  particular  quarter,  showing 
what  has  there  betided.  We  may  be  indiffer- 
ent as  to  news ;  but  are  always  more  or  less 
interested  in  tidings.  "We  read  the  news  daily 
in  the  public  prints;  we  wait  for  tidings  re- 
specting an  absent  or  sick  friend.  "We  may  be 
curious  to  hear  the  news ;  we  are  always  anx- 
ious for  tidings. 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits. 

Milton. 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  1  see 

Unu.-u.-il  L'i:!'lii.--s  sparkling  in  thy  eyes.  Addison. 

Time-serving,  Temporizing. 
Both  these  words  are  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  times 
and  seasons.     A  time-server  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporizer  passive.     One  whose  policy 
is  time-serving,  comes  forward  to  act  upon  prin- 
ciples or  opinions  which  may  promote  his  ad- 
vancement ;  one  who  is  temporizing  yields  to 
the  current  of  public  sentiment  or  prejudice,  and 
shrinks  from  a  course  of  action  which  might  in- 
jure him  with  others.     The  former  is  dishonest ; 
the  latter  is  weak  ;  and  both  are  contemptible. 
Trimming  and  time-serving,  which   are  but  two 
words  for  the  same  thing,  always  produce  confusion. 
South. 
I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  ami  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Shakespeare. 

To  Tire.     See  To  Jade. 

Title.     See  Epithet,  also  Name. 

Toil,  Labor,  Drudgery. 

Labor  implies  strenuous  exertion,  but  not 
necessarily  such  as  overtasks  the  faculties ; 
toil  (lit.,  straining,  striving)  denotes  a  severity 
of  labor  which  is  painful  and  exhausting; 
drudgery  (lit.,  tugging  or  slaving)  implies  mean 
and  degrading  work,  or  at  least,  work  which 
wearies  or  disgusts  from  its  minuteness  or  dull 
uniformity. 

Tou  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances, 
The  toils,  the  labors,  weary  drudgeries, 
"Which  they  impose.  Southern. 


ed  the  coming  day, 
'     play. 

iOLDSMITH. 

Tongue.     See  Language. 

Too.     See  Also. 

Total.     See  Whole. 

Tour.     See  Journey. 

Toward,  Towards. 

This  is  a  compound  of  to  and  ward  (Latin, 
versus).  The  original  form  was  towards  (being 
the  genitive  of  ward),  as  appears  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towardes,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
cognate  dialects.  The  s  was  dropped  in  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  making  it  toward; 
but  the  original  form,  towards,  has  always 
remained  in  general  use. 

"We  may  easily  observe  every  creature  about  us  in- 
cessantly working  toward  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Bakrow. 

For  my  part,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how  particles  streaming  from  a  center  should  draw  a 
body  towards  it.  Palet. 

Town.     See  Village. 

Trace.     See  Vestige.- 

Train,  Cars. 

Train  is  the  word  universally  used  in  En- 
gland with  reference  to  railway  traveling;  as, 
"  I  came  in  the  morning  train,"  &c.  In  this 
country,  the  phrase  "  the  cars"  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  in  the  room  of  train;  as, 
"  the  cars  are  late ;"  "  I  came  in  the  cars,"  &c, 
though,  in  fact,  a  person  travels  in  only  one 
car.  The  English  expression  is  obviously  more 
appropriate,  and  is  prevailing  more  and  more 
in  our  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  "  the  cars." 

Transaction,  Proceeding. 

A  transaction  (from  trans  and  ago)  is  some- 
thing already  done  and  completed ;  a  proceed- 
ing (from  proceed)  is  either  something  which  is 
now  going  on,  or,  if  ended,  is  still  contemplated 
with  reference  to  its  progress  or  successive 
stages.  The  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  Lord 
Russell  were  marked  by  deep  injustice,  and 
they  led  to  a  transaction,  in  his  beheading,  of 
flagrant  enormity. 

"  We  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proceeding ; 
we  inquire  into  the  whole  transaction.  The 
proceeding  embraces  every  event  or  circum- 
stance which  goes  forward  through  the  agency 
of  men;  the  transaction  only  comprehends 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliberately 
transacted  or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  in  this 
sense  we  use  the  word  proceeding  in  applica- 
tion to  an  affray  in  the  street ;  and  the  word 
transaction  to  some  commercial  negotiation  that 
has  been  carried  on  between  certain  persons. 
The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  proceeding ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  law.  The  transaction  marks  the  business 
transacted;  as,  the  transactions  on  the  Ex- 
change. A  proceeding  may  be  characterized  as 
disgraceful;  a  transaction  as  iniquitous." — 
Crabb. 

Transcendental,  Empirical. 

These  terms,  with  the  corresponding  nouns, 
transcendentalism  and  empiricism,  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Empirical,  in  this 
connection,  refers  to  knowledge  which  is  gained 
by  the  experience  of  actual  phenomena,  with- 
out reference  to  the  principles  or  laws  to  which 
they  are  to  be  referred  or  by  which  they  are  to 
be  explained.  Transcendental  has  reference  to 
those  beliefs  or  principles  which  are  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  yet  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  experience  possible  or  use- 
ful.    Such,  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term,  is 


the  transcendental  philosophy  or  transcendental- 
ism. Each  of  these  words  has  also  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense.  Empiricism,  in  this  case,  is 
applied  to  that  one-sided  view  of  knowledge 
which  neglects  or  loses  sight  of  the  truths  or 
principles  referred  to  above,  and  trusts  to  ex- 
perience alone.  Transcendentalism  has  been 
applied  to  the  opposite  extreme,  which,  in  its 
depreciation  of  experience,  loses  sight  of  the 
relation  which  facts  and  phenomena  sustain  to 
principles.  Hence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  a  kind  of  investigation,  or  a  use  of  language, 
which  is  vague,  obscure,  fantastic  or  extrava- 
gant. 

Transient,  Transitory,   Fleeting. 

Transient  (from  transiens,  passing)  represents 
a  thing  as  short  at  the  best ;  transitory  (from 
transitorius,  of  a  passing  nature)  as  liable  at  any 
moment  -to  pass  away.  Fleeting  goes  further 
and  represents  it  as  in  the  act  of  taking  its 
flight.  Life  is  transient;  its  joys  are  transi- 
tory ;  its  hours  are  fleeting. 


Ottransiturii  tilings  which  soon  decay, 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day. 

Donne. 

Oh.tf,  ,  ling  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes  I 

Milton. 

Transitory.     See  Transient. 
Translucent,  Transparent. 

A  thing  is  translucent  (from  trans,  through, 
and  luceo,  to  shine)  when  it  merely  admits  the 
passage  of  light  without  enabling  us  to  distin 
guish  objects  through  it ;  it  is  transparent  (from 
trans,  through,  and  paro,  to  appear)  when 
can  clearly  discern  objects  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  Glass,  water,  &c,  are  transparent; 
ground  glass,  horn,  &c,  are  translucent. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hours  are  seen, 
And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

Dryden. 
Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flowed, 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  astherial  of  heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  Milton. 

Transparency.     See  Clearness. 

Transparent.     See  Translucent. 

Trial.     See  Test,  also  Attempt. 

Tribute.     See  Subsidy. 

Trouble.     See  Affliction. 

Trowsers,  Pantaloons. 
In  this  country  we  have  almost  laid  aside 
the  original  word  trowsers,  applying  the  term 
only  to  the  loose  garment  of  sailors  or  laborers, 
and  using  pantaloons  in  all  other  cases.  Thl 
English  adhere  to  the  old  term  in  respect 
equally  to  the  dress  of  gentlemen  and  all 
others,  making  much  less  use  than  we  dp: 
of  the  word  pantaloons  in  this  connection. 

To  Try,  Attempt. 
To  try  is  the  generic,  to  attempt  (from  ad 
and  tento,  to  grasp  at)  is  the  specific  term. 
When  we  try  we  are  usually  uncertain  as  to 
success;    when  we  attempt,  we  have  always 
some  definite  object  in  view  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish.     Wo  may  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
result  of  a  trial,  but  we   rarely  attempt  any 
thing  without  a  desire  to  succeed. 
He  first  deceased,  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not  and  died. 

Wotton. 
I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  'tis  not  done;  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed 
Confounds  us.  Shakespeare. 
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U. 

Ultimate.     See  Final. 

Umpire.     See  Judge. 

Unbelief.     See  Disbelief. 

Unbeliever.     See  Infidel. 

Uncertain.     See  Precarious. 

Uncouth.     See  Aavkward. 

Understanding.     See  Sense. 

Under  one's  signature,  &g.     See 

Over  one's  signature. 

Union,  Unity. 
Union  is  the  act  of  bringing  two  or  more 
things  together  so  as  to  make  but  one.  Unity 
Is  a  state  of  simple  oneness,  either  of  essence  ; 
as,  the  unity  of  God  ;  or  of  action,  feeling,  &c. ; 
as,  unity  of  design,  of  affection,  &c.  Thus,  we 
may  speak  of  effecting  a  union  of  interests 
which  shall  result  in  a  perfect  unity  of  labor 
and  interest  in  securing  a  given  object. 
One  kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end. 

Milton. 
Man  is  to  beget 
Like  of  his  like  ;  his  imase  multiplied 
In  unity  defective  ;  which  requires, 
Collateral  love  and  dearest  amity.  Milton. 

To  Unite.     See  To  Add. 

Unity.     See  Union. 
Universal.     See  General. 

Unless,  Except. 
Except  and  unless  were  formerly  confounded ; 
as,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
pie."  In  present  usage,  except  lias  always  ref- 
erence to  some  general  fact,  rule,  &c,  of  which 
the  speaker  goes  on  to  state  an  "  exception;" 
as,  "  none  can  enter  except  by  permission."  Un- 
less (Sax.  onlesan,  to  unloose  or  set  aside)  has 
reference  to  some  result  .as  affected  by  our 
taking  away  or  setting  aside  some  specified 
thing;  as,  "  unless  we  eat,  we  shall  die;"  that 
is,  if  we  take  away  the  fact  or  supposition  of 
our  eating,  the  certain  result  is  death. 

Unite.     See  To  Add. 

Unnatural.     See  Factitious. 

Untruth.     See  Lie. 

Usage,  Custom. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  habitual  practice ;  but  a 
custom  is  not  necessarily  a  usage. 

A  custom  may  belong  to  many  or  to  a  single 
individual.  A  usage  properly  belongs  to  the 
great  body  of  a  people.  Hence  we  speak  of 
usage,  not  of  custom,  as  the  law  of  language. 
Again,  a  custom  is  merely  that  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  so  as  to  have  become,  in  a  good 
degree,  established.  A  usage  must  be  both  often 
repeated  and  of  long  standing.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  "  new  custom,"  but  not  of  a  "  new  usage." 
Thus,  also  the  "  customs  of  society"  is  not  so 
strong  an  expression  as  the  "  usages  of  society." 

Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fails 
to  make  them  worship.  Locke. 


To  Use,  Employ. 
"We  use  a  thing,  or  make  use  of  it,  when 
derive  from  it  some  enjoyment  or  service.  "We 
employ  it  (from  Gr.,  to  direct  to  some  object), 
when  we  turn  that  service  into  a  particular 
channel.  "We  use  words  to  express  our  general 
meaning ;  we  employ  certain  technical  terms  in 
reference  to  a  given  subject.  To  make  use  of, 
implies  a  kind  of  passive  agency ;  as,  to  make 
use  of  a  pen ;  and  hence  there  is  often  a  mate- 


rial difference  between  the  two  words  when 
applied  to  persons.     To  speak  of  "  making  use 
of  another"  generally  implies  a  degrading  idea, 
as  if  we  had  used  him  as  a  tool ;  while  employ 
has  no  such  sense.     A  confidential  friend  is 
employed  to  negotiate  ;    an  inferior  agent  is 
made  use  of  to  carry  on  an  intrigue. 
I  would,  my  son,  that  thou  would'st  use  the  power 
Which  thy  discretion  gives  thee,  to  control 
And  manage  all.  Cowpek. 

To  study  nature,  will  thy  time  employ ; 
Knowledge  and  innocence  are  perfect  joy. 

Dryden. 

Usefulness.     See  Utility. 
Useless,  Fruitless,  Ineffectual. 

We  speak  of  an  attempt,  &c,  as  useless  (not 
capable  of  being  used  to  effect)  when  there  are 
in  it  inherent  difficulties  which  forbid  the  hope 
of  success ;  as,  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
the  decisions  of  Providence.  We  speak  of  it  as 
fruitless  when  it  fails,  not  from  any  such  diffi- 
culties, but  from  some  unexpected  hinderance 
or  calamity  arising  to  frustrate  it ;  as,  the  de- 
sign was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  death  of  its 
projector.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
without  adequate  means  ;  and  even  when  we 
do  possess  them,  our  efforts  are  often  fruitless. 
Ineffectual  nearly  resembles  fruitless,  but  implies 
a  failure  of  a  less  hopeless  character ;  as,  "  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts,  I  at  last  succeeded." 
Useless  are  all  words 

Till  you  have  writ  performance  with  your  swords. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

All  searches  into  antiquity,  in  relation  to  this  con- 
troversy, are  either  needless  or  fruitless. 

Waterland. 

Even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preaching,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stillingfleet. 

Utility,  Usefulness. 
Usefulness  is  Saxon,  and  utility  is  Latin  ;  and 
hence  the  former  is  used  chiefly  of  things  in  the 
concrete,  while  the  latter  is  employed  more  in  a 
general  and  abstract  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  utility  of  an  invention,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  thing  invented  ;  of  the  utility  of  an  insti- 
tution, and  the  usefulness  of  an  individual.  So 
"  beauty  and  utility"  (not  usefulness)  are  brought 
into  comparison.  Still,  the  words  are,  in  many 
cases,  used  interchangeably. 

To  Utter.     See  To  Deliver. 


Vacant,  Empty. 

A  thing  is  empty  when  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 
as,  an  empty  room  or  an  empty  noddle.  Vacant 
adds  the  idea  of  a  thing's  having  been  previ- 
ously filled  or  intended  to  be  filled  or  occupied ; 
as,  a  vacant  seat  at  the  table ;  a  vacant  space 
between  houses,  vacant  hours,  &c.  When  we 
speak  of  a  vacant  look  or  a  vacant  mind,  we 
imply  that  the  thought  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, has  vacated  its  proper  place  or  office. 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers, 

And  should  we  thither  roam  ; 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead. 

T.  Campbell. 
The  watch  dog's  voice  that  bayed   the   whispering 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

To  Vacillate.     See  To  Fluctuate. 

Valor.    See  Courage,  also  Heroism. 

Vanity.     See  Egotism,  also  Pride. 

To  Vanquish.     See  To  Conquer. 

Variety,  Diversity. 
A  man  has  a  variety  of  employments  (from 
varius,  manifold)  when  he  does  many  things 
which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same 


act;  he  has  a  diversity  of  employments  (from 
diversus,  turned  in  different  directions)  when 
the  several  acts  performed  are  unlike  each 
other,  i.  e.,  diverse.  In  most  cases,  where  there 
is  variety  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  di- 
versity, but  not  always.  One  who  sells  rail- 
road tickets  performs  a  great  variety  of  acts  in 
a  day,  while  there  is  but  little  diversity  in  his 
employment. 

All  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields  ; 

Variety  without  end.  Milton. 

But  see  in  all  corporeal  nature's  scene, 

What  changes,  what  diversities  have  been  ! 

Blackmoee. 

Venal,  Mercenary. 
One  is  mercenary  (from  merces,  a  reward) 
who  is  either  actually  a  hireling ;  as,  mercenary 
soldiers,  a  mercenary  judge,  &c,  or  is  governed 
by  a  sordid  love  of  gain ;  hence,  we  speak  of 
mercenary  motives,  a  mercenary  marriage,  &c. 
Venal  (from  venalis,  up  for  sale)  goes  further, 
and  supposes  either  an  actual  purchase  or  a 
readiness  to  be  purchased,  which  places  a  per- 
son or  thing  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  pur- 
chaser; as,  a  venal  press.  Brissot  played  in- 
geniously on  the  latter  word  in  his  celebrated 
saying,  "  My  pen  is  venal  that  it  may  not  be  mer- 
cenary," meaning  that  he  wrote  books  and  sold 
them  to  the  publishers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  the  hireling  of  any  political  party. 
Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made, 
And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 

Drtden. 
This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse.       Pope. 

Veneration.     See  Awe. 
Venom.     See  Poison. 

Vest,  Waistcoat. 
In  England,  the  original  word  waistcoat  is 
always  used  for  the  garment  worn  immediately 
under  a  coat;  in  this  country,  vest  (from  the 
French)  has  been  universally  substituted,  while 
waistcoat  is  more  generally  used  for  an  under 
garment,  as  "  a  flannel  waistcoat." 
Over  his  lucid  arms 


'Twas  a  sad  si^ht  before  they  inarched  from  home 
To  see  our  warriors  in  red  waistcoats  come, 
With  hair  tucked  up  into  our  tiring  room. 

Marriage  a  la  mode. 

Vestibule,  Hall,  Passage. 
A  vestibule  (from  vestis,  a  garment)  means 
literally  a  cloak-room,  and  hence,  a  small  apart- 
ment within  the  doors  of  a  building.  Hall  is 
the  first  large  apartment  beyond  the  vestibule, 
and,  in  this  country,  is  usually  long  and  nar- 
row, serving  as  a  passage  to  the  several  apart- 
ments. In  England,  the  hall  is  generally 
square  or  oblong,  and  a  long,  narrow  space  of 
entrance  is  called,  a  passage,  not  a  hall,  as  in 
America.  In  a  figurative  sense  vestibule  de- 
notes the  place  of  entrance ;  while  hall  is  used 
for  any  large  room,  and  often  in  the  plural 
for  any  large  building. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  an 
cestors  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses. 

Bolingbkoke. 

That  light  we ! 

Vestige,  Trace, 

These  words  agree  in  marking  some  indica- 
tions of  the  past ;  but  differ  to  some  extent  in 
their  use  and  application. 

Vestige  is  from  vestigium,  a  foot-print ;  but 
is  now  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  de 
noting  the  remains  of  something  long  passed; 
as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  times,  vestiges  of  the 
creation.  A  trace  (from  tracto,  to  draw)  is  liter- 
ally something  drawn  out  in  a  line ;  and  may 
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be  used  in  this,  its  primary  sense,  or  figura- 
tively to  denote  that  which  leads  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  else  we  are  seeking. 
Vestige  is,  therefore,  the  stronger  term,  and  al- 
ways supposes  some  definite  object  of  the  past 
to  be  left  behind ;  while  a  trace  is  a  mere  in- 
dication that  something  has  been  present  or  is 
present ;  as,  traces  of  former  population,  a  trace 
of  poison  in  a  given  substance. 

To  Vex.     See  To  Tease. 

Vexation".     See  Chagrin. 

Vice.     See  Crime. 

Vicinity.     See  Neighborhood. 
Vile.     See  Base. 

Village,  Hamlet,  Town,  City. 

In  England,  a  hamlet  {lit,  a  little  home  or 
confined  place)  denotes  a  collection  of  houses 
too  small  to  have  a  parish  church.  A  village 
has  a  church,  but  no  market.  A  town  has  both 
a  market  and  a  church  or  churches.  A  city  is, 
in  the  legal  sense,  an  incorporated  borough 
town,  which  is  or  has  been  the  place  of  a 
bishop's  see.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  last  three  words  have  a  different  ac- 


ton in  our  country. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  1  sports  like 

these, 
"With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 
Goldsmith. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.      Milton. 
The  policy  of  Europe  lias  been  more  favorable  to 
the  industry  of  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country.  Smith. 

A  city  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is  or  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  though  the  bishopric  hath 
been  dissolved,  as  at  Westminster,  it  yet  remainetli  a 
city.  Blackstone. 

To  Vindicate.     See  To  Assert. 
Visionary.     See  Fanciful. 
Vivacity.     See  Liveliness. 
Volatility.     See  Levity. 
Volition,  Choice. 
Choice  is  Saxon,  and  volition  Latin.     The 
former  is  the  familiar,  and  the  latter  the  scien- 
tific term  for  the  same  state  of  the  will,  viz., 
an    "  elective   preference."      "When  we  have 
"made  up  our  minds"  (as  we  say)  to  a  thing, 
i.  e.,  have  a  settled  state  of  choice  respecting 
it,  that  state  is  called  an  immanent  volition ; 
when  we   put    forth    any   particular  act   of 
choice,  that  act  is  called  an  emanent,  or  exe- 
cutive, or  imperative  volition.     When  an  "im- 
manent" or  settled  state  of  choice  is  one  which 
controls  or  governs  a  series  of  actions,  we  call 
that  state  a  predominant  volition;    while  we 
give  the  name  of  subordinate  volitions  to  those 
particular  acts  of  choice  which  carry  into  effect 
the  object   sought  for  by  the   governing  or 
"  predominant  volition." 
Voluntary.      See  Spontaneous. 
Waistcoat.     See-  Vest. 
Want.     See  Indigence. 
Warlike.     See  Martial. 
Wary.     See  Cautious. 
To  Waver.     See  To  Fluctuate. 
Way,  Street,  Highway,  Road. 
Way  is  generic,  denoting  any  line  for  pas- 
sage or  conveyance;  a  highway  is  literally  one 
raised  for  the  sake  of  dryness  aud  convenience 
in  traveling ;  a  road  (from  ride)  is  strictly  a 
way  for  horses  and  carriages ;  a  street  (Latin, 
via  lapidibus  strata)  is,  etymologically,  a  paved 
way,  as  early  made  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
hence  the  word  is  distinctively  applied  to  roads 
or  highways  in  compact  settlements. 


All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray.  Spenser. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up. 

Addison. 
When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  ilown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Milton. 

Wearisome.     See  Irksome. 
To  Weary.     See  To  Jade. 

Wet.     See  Nasty. 
Where.     See  Whither. 
Whim,  Freak. 
These  words  are  here  compared  in 
variable  states  of  mind. 

A  freak  is  literally  a  sudden  start  or  change 
of  place,  and  hence  denotes  some  particular  act 
which  is  hasty  or  fanciful,  perhaps  humorous  or 
childish;  a  whim  is  dictated  by  caprice,  and 
usually  implies  a  state  of  mind  more  eccentric 
than  childish.     The  young  are  apt  to  have  their 
freaks,a,nd  the  old  to  indulge  themselves  in  whims. 
Where  mirth's  light  freaks  the  unheeded  hours  be- 
guile, 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  on  the  gale.      Beattie. 
He  learned  his  whims  and  hi<rh-flown  notions  too, 
Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  fine  men  rue. 

Hakte. 

Whimsical.     See  Quaint. 

To  Whiten.     See  To  Blanch. 

Whither,  Where. 

Whither  is  now  to  a  great  extent  obsolete, 
except  in  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of  a  grave 
and  serious  character.  Where  has  taken  its 
place,  as  in  the  question,  "  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  &c. 

Whole,  Entire,  Total,  Complete. 

When  we  use  the  word  whole,  we  refer  to  a 
thing  as  made  up  of  parts,  none  of  which  are 
wanting ;  as,  a  whole  week,  a  whole  year,  the 
vjhole  creation.  When  we  use  the  word  total 
(from  L.  totus)  we  have  reference  to  all  as 
taken  together,  and  forming  a  single  totality  ; 
as,  the  total  amount,  the  total  income.  When 
we  speak  of  a  thing  as  entire  (from  L.  integer, 
untouched  or  unbroken)  we  have  no  reference 
to  parts  at  .all,  but  regard  the  thing  as  an  in- 
teger, i.  e.,  continuous  or  unbroken ;  as,  an 
entire  year,  entire  prosperity.  When  we  speak 
of  a  thing  as  complete  (from  com  and  pleo,  to 
fill  out)  there  is  reference  to  some  progress 
which  results  in  a  filling  out  to  some  end  or 
object,  or  in  other  words  absolute  fullness  ;  as, 
complete  success,  a  complete  victory. 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  at  him. 

Shakespeare. 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 

Her  old  possession  and  extinguish  life.      Milton. 

One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Shakespeare. 
So  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete.  Milton. 

Wicked.     See  Iniquitous. 

Wily.     See  Cunning. 
To  Win.     See  To  Gain. 

Wisdom,  Prudence. 
Wisdom  has  been  defined  to  be  "  the  use  of 
the  best  means  for  attaining  the  best  ends," 
and  in  this  sense  implies  the  union  of  high 
mental  and  moral  excellence.  Prudence  is  of 
a  more  negative  character ;  it  rather  consists 
in  avoiding  danger  than  in  taking  decisive 
measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object. 
Sir  Robert  Walpolo  was  in  many  respects  a 
prudent  statesman,  but  he  was  far  from  being 
a  wise  one.  Burke  has  remarked  that  pru- 
dence, when  carried  too  far,  degenerates  into  a 
"  reptile  virtue,"  which  is  the  more 
for  the  plausible  appearance  it  wears. 


Wit,  Humor. 

Wit  (Saxon,  wilian,  to  know)  formerly  meant 
genius,  and  now  denotes  the  power  of  seizing 
on  some  thought  or  occurrence,  and,  by  a  sud- 
den turn,  presenting  it  under  aspects  wholly 
new  and  unexpected — apparently  natural  and 
admissible,  if  not  perfectly  just,  and  bearing  on 
the  subject,  or  the  parties  concerned,  with  a 
laughable  keenness  and  force.  "  What  I  want," 
said  a  pompous  orator,  aiming  at  his  antagonist, 
"is  common  sense."  "Exactly!"  was  the  whis- 
pered reply.  The  pleasure  we  find  in  wit 
arises  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  turn,  the  sud- 
den surprise  it  brings,  and  the  patness  of  its 
application  to  the  case,  in  the  new  and  ludi- 
crous relations  thus  flashed  upon  the  view. 
Humor  is  a  quality  more  congenial  than  wit 
to  the  English  mind.  It  consists  primarily  in 
taking  up  the  peculiarities  of  a  humorist  (a 
class  of  persons  in  which  England  abounds), 
and  drawing  them  out,  as  Addison  did  those 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  so  that  we  enjoy  a 
hearty,  good-natured  laugh  at  the  unconscious 
development  he  makes  of  his  whims  and  oddi- 
ties. From  this  original  sense  the  term  has 
been  widened  to  embrace  other  sources  of 
kindly  mirth  of  the  same  general  character.  In 
a  well-known  caricature  upon  English  reserve, 
an  Oxford  student  is  represented  as  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a  river,  greatly  agitated  at  the 
sight  of  a  drowning  man  before  him,  and  crying 
out,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  been  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  that  I  might  save  his  life  1"  The 
Silent  Woman  of  Ben  Jonson  is  the  most  hu- 
morous production,  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
term,  which  we  have  in  our  language. 

Wonderful.     See   Marvelous. 

Word.     See  Term. 

Would  Seem.     See  Seem. 

Wrangle.     See  Altercation. 
Wrath.     See  Anger. 

Y. 

Yet.     See  However. 
Yielding,  Obsequious,  Attentive. 
In  many  cases  a  man  may  be  attentive  or 
yielding  in  a  high  degree  without  any  sacrifice 
of  his  dignity;  but  he  who  is  obsequious  seeks 
to  curry  favor  by  excessive  and  mean  compli- 
ances for  some  selfish  end. 
I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music: 
— The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive. 

SnAKKSFEARE. 

Life  is  but  air 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone.  Dkyden. 

Let  neither 
Too  much  obsequiousness  teach  them  insolency, 
Nor  any  ill-usage  brand  us  with  incivility.  Shirley. 

Youthful,  Puerile,   Juvenile. 

Puerile  (from  puer,  a  boy)  is  always  used  in 

bad  sense,  or  at  least  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
suitable  to  a  boy  only  ;  as,  puerile  objections, 
puerile  amusements,  &c.  Juvenile  (from  juvenis, 
a  youth)  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense 
(though  less  strong  than  puerile),  as  wheil 
speaking  of  youth  in  contrast  with  manhood; 
•ah,  juvenile  tricks,  a  juvenile  performance.  Youth- 
talis  commonly  employed  in  a  good  sense;  as,: 
youthful  aspirations,  or  at  least  by  way  of  ex- 
tenuating, as  youthful  indiscretions. 

Some  men,  imagining  themselves  possessed  with  i 
divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which  an 
only  puerilities.  Drvden. 

Raw  juvenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  pourinj 
forth  figures  often,  they  render  their  composition! 
warm  and  animated.  Blair. 

In  his  years  were  seen, 
A  youthful  vigor  and  autumnal  green.  Dryden. 


ORTHOGRAPHY    OP    DR.   WEBSTER, 

AS    EXHIBITED   IN   THIS   VOLUME. 


1.  Terminations  in  our  changed  into  or.  —  Such  words  as  favor, 
labor,  &c,  formerly  ending  in  our,  drop  the  u.  One  word,  how- 
ever, is  here  given  in  both  ways,  viz.,  Savior,  Saviour. 

2.  Terminations  in  ck  changed  into  c. —  Words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  ending  in  ic  or  iac,  which  formerly  ended  in  k,  have 
dropped  the  k,  as  in  music,  maniac,  &c.  Add  to  these  almanac, 
sandarac,  limbec  (from  alembic)  ;  also  havoc.  The  k  is  retained 
(1)  in  a  few  derivatives,  as  colicky,  trafficker,  mimicking,  &c,  to 
prevent  an  erroneous  pronunciation ;  (2)  in  all  monosyllables,  as 
sick,  stick,  wreck,  &c,  and  hence  in  their  compounds,  as  brain- 
sick, candlestick,  shipwreck,  &c. ;  (3)  in  all  other  terminations 
except  ic  and  iac,  as  in  arrack,  hammock,  &c. 

3.  Terminations  in  re  changed  into  eh.  —  Such  words  as  centre, 
metre,  theatre,  &c,  with  their  compounds,  have  the  re  changed  into 
er,  as  center,  meter,  theater,  &c.  Some  hundreds  of  words,  like 
chamber,  cider,  diameter,  &c,  have  already  undergone  this  change, 
which  is  here  extended  to  about  twenty  more,  to  complete  the 
analogy.  Acre,  lucre,  and  massacre,  are  necessarily  excepted,  be- 
cause the  change  would  lead  to  an  erroneous  pronunciation.  The 
above  words,  however,  are  here  given  in  both  modes  of  spelling. 

4.  Words  in  which  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  adding 
such  formatives  as  ing,  ed,  er,  fy-c. — It  is  a  rule  extending  to 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  that,  in  adding  to  a  word  such  formatives 
as  ing,  ed,  er,  &c,  a  single  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forgetting, 
beginning,  excelling  ;  but  is  not  doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  any 
preceding  syllable,  as  in  benefiting,  gardener,  &c.  This  rule  has 
been  violated  in  the  case  of  about  fifty  words  ending  in  I,  whose 
derivatives  have  had  the  I  doubled,  as  traveller,  &c.  These  words 
are  here  restored  to  their  true  analogous  spelling,  as  recommended 
by  Walker,  Lowth,  Perry,  and  others,  as  in  traveling,  canceled, 
leveler,  counselor,  duelist,  marvelous,  &c.  On  the  same  principle, 
woolen  is  spelled  with  a  single  I.  It  does  not  interfere  with  this 
rule  that  chancellor,  and  the  derivatives  of  metal  and  crystal,  as  met- 
alline, metallurgy,  crystalline,  crystallize,  &c,  have  the  I  doubled, 
since  they  come  directly  from  the  Latin  cancellarius  and  metallum 
(Greek  fiiraXXov),  and  the  Greek  xovoraXXos.  The  above  rule  is  also 
applied  to  the  derivatives  of  worship  and  bias,  making  them  wor- 
shiping,  worshiped,  worshiper,  biasing,  biased.  Bigoted  has  already 
taken  its  true  spelling  with  but  one  t,  and  such  should  be  the  spell- 
ing of  carbureted,  sulphureted,  &c. 

5.  Distinction  behoeen  verbs  in  ize  and  ise.  —  Verbs  from  the 
Greek  itw,  and  others  formed  in  analogy  with  them,  have  the  ter- 
mination ize,  as  baptize,  legalize,  &c.  Catechise  and  exorcise  are 
exceptions.  Verbs,  and  also  some  nouns,  derived  directly  from  the 
French,  with  a  few  from  other  sources,  end  in  ise,  as  advertise, 
advise,  affranchise,  amortise,  chastise,  circumcise,  comprise,  com- 
promise, criticise,  demise,  despise,  devise,  disfranchise,  disguise, 
divertise,  emprise,  enfranchise,  enterprise,  exercise,  manumise,  mer- 
chandise, misprise  (to  mistake),  premise,  reprise  (to  take  again), 
revise,  supervise,  surmise,  surprise. 

6.  Terminations  in  able.  —  Able,  when  incorporated  into  words 
ending  with  silent  e,  cuts  it  off,  as  in  blamable,  except  after  c  or  g, 
as  in  noticeable,  changeable. 

7.  Compounds  of  words  ending  in  ll.  —  Such  compounds  as 
befall,  miscall,  install,  forestall,  inthrall,  enroll,  retain  the  double  I, 
to  prevent  a  false  pronunciation,  making  the  last  vowel  short,  as 
befal,  enrol,  &c.  For  the  same  reason,  double  I  should  be  retained 
in  the  nouns  installment,  inthrallment,  thralldom,  and  enrollment. 

8.  Defense,  Offense,  and   Pretense.  —  In  these  words,  s  is 


substituted  for  c,  because  s  is  used  in  the  derivatives,  as  defensive, 
offensive,  pretension.  The  words  expense,  recompense,  and  license, 
have,  on  this  ground,  undergone  the  same  alteration  within  com- 
paratively a  short  period,  and  a  change  in  the  three  mentioned  above 
would  complete  the  analogy.  These  words  are  here  given  in  both 
forms  of  spelling. 

9.  Foretell,  Distill,  Instill,  Fulfill.  —  These  words  retain 
the  11  of  their  primitives,  for  it  must  be  retained  in  the  participles 
and  other  derivatives,  as  foretelling,  distiller,  instilling,  fulfilled,  &c. 
In  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  rule,  that  the 
spelling  of  the  original  words  tell,  still,  fill,  is  retained  in  all  the 
derivatives. 

10.  Connection,  Deflection,  Inflection,  Reflection.  — 
These  follow  the  spelling  of  their  verbs,  connect,  defied,  inflect,  reflect. 

11.  Derivatives  of  Dull,  Skill,  Will,  and  Full.  —  These  re- 
tain the  II,  viz.  dullness,  fullness,  skillful,  willful,  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Walker  says,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  write  dullness,  fullness,  skillfuU 
and  willful,  as  well  as  stiffness,  gruffness,  and  crossness. 

12.  Derivatives  of  Villain.  —  The  derivatives  of  villain  ought  to 
retain  the  i,  as  in  villainous,  villainy,  &c.  This  is  the  case  in  all 
similar  words  when  the  ain  is  not  under  the  accent,  as  mountain- 
ous from  mountain,  captaincy  from  captain,  chieftaincy  from  chief- 
tain, chaplaincy  from  chaplain,  certainty  from  certain,  &c.  Both 
modes  of  spelling,  however,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

13.  Mould  and  Moult.  —  These  words  should  be  written  mold 
and  molt,  like  gold,  bold,  fold,  colt,  &c,  in  which  the  u  has  been 
dropped,  or  was  never  introduced ;  but  they  are  here  given  in  both 
ways. 

14.  Terms  in  chemistry.  —  The  orthography  oxyd  (from  6$vs)  is 
considered  preferable  to  oxide,  because  in  all  other  derivatives  the 
Greek  v  is  represented  by  the  English  y,  as  in  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
&c.  In  such  terminations  as  chlorid,  fluorid,  ammid,  &c,  the 
final  e  is  not  used,  because  they  are  formed  in  analogy  with  acid, 
and  the  e  is  unnecessary,  and  might  lead  to  the  error  of  giving  a 
long  sound  to  the  preceding  i.  Such  words  as  salicin,  cerin,  vera- 
trin,  &c,  also  omit  the  final  e  in  most  cases,  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary, though  it  is  retained  in  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  iodine,  and 
a  very  few  others.  The  spelling  of  the  last  class  of  words  has  the 
authority  of  Brande's  Encyclopedia,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  and 
some  distinguished  chemical  works. 

15.  Woe.  —  This  word  takes  the  final  e,  like  doe,  foe,  hoe,  sloe, 
toe,  and  all  similar  nouns  of  one  syllable.  The  termination  in  o  be- 
longs, among  monosyllables,  to  the  other  parts  of  speech,  as  go,  so, 
and  to  nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable,  as  motto,  potato,  tomato,  &c. 

16.  Practice,  as  a  verb.  —  This  verb  should  be  spelled  like  the 
noun,  with  a  c,  as  in  notice,  apprentice,  and  all  similar  words  in 
which  the  accent  precedes  the  last  syllable.  The  distinction  of 
spelling  between  the  noun  and  verb  belongs  properly  to  words  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable,  as  device,  n.,  devise  (pronounced  de- 
vize'), v.  To  apply  the  distinction  here,  and  spell  the  verb  practise, 
tends  to  give  it  the  same  pronunciation  (practize)  as  we  often  find 
in  uneducated  persons ;  but  as  this  spelling,  though  in  opposition 
to  the  regular  analogy,  is  more  prevalent,  the  verb  is  here  given 
in  both  ways. 

17.  Drouth  is  given  as  spelled  by  Spenser,  Bacon,  &c,  and  as 
still  extensively  pronounced ;  and  hight  as  spelled  by  Milton,  and 
derived  from  high.  They  are,  however,  placed  under  drought  and 
height,  the  more  ordinary  spelling,  though,  on  some  accounts,  the 
old  spelling  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Note. 

—  In  the  foregoing  alphabets,  the  order  of  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 

etters  is  conformed  to  that  of  the  Chaldee  and 

Hebrew. 

The  reader  will  observe  two  or  three  defects,  which  are  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  fonts  of  type 
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DIRECTIONS   AND    EXPLANATIONS. 


*t*  Compound  words,  which  in  ordinary  writing  have  the  parts  separated  by  a 
hyphen,  are  arranged,  when  numerous,  directly  after  the  word  which  forms  their 
first  part.  In  many  cases,  however,  especially  when  their  number  is  small,  they  are 
arranged  in  their  regular  alphabetical  order.  If,  then,  a  compound  word  is  not  found 
in  the  first-mentioned  place,  it  should  be  sought  in  its  strictly  alphabetical  order. 


*»*  At  the  end  of  some  of  the  etymologies,  there  are  references,  (as,  under  the 
word  Abate,  "  See  Class  Bd,  No.  23,  33,")  which  point  to  corresponding  parts  in 
the  author's  "  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages"  —  a  work  which  has  not 
yet  been  published. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a.  stands  for  adjective. 

adv adverb. 

comp.  .  .  .  comparative,  or  compound. 

con conjunction,  or  connective. 

ezclam    .  .  exclamation,  or  interjection. 

/. feminine. 

m,  ,        .  .  masculine. 

n.   .        .  .  name,  or  noun. 

obs.      .  •  .  obsolete. 

pi.  .  .  plural. 

pp. .        .  .  participle  passive,  or  perfect. 

ppr  participle  present- 


prep,    stands  for .  .  preposition. 

pret preterit  tense. 

pron pronoun. 

superl .  .  .  .  superlative. 

v.i verb  intransitive. 

v.t verb  transitive. 

i  America,  or  Ameri- 


Am. 


(     can. 

.  .  Armoric 
.  .  Chaldee. 
.  .  Cornish. 


Dan. .  stands  for  .  Danish. 

D Dutch,  or  Belgic. 

Eng England,  or  English. 

F.th Ethiopic. 

Fr French. 

G.  or  Ger German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gr Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Ice Icelandic. 

Ir. Irish,  or  Gaelic 

It. Italian. 


Lai.  or  L.    stands  for  Latin. 

Per. Persic,  or  Persian. 

Port.    Portuguese. 

Ross Russian. 

Sam Samaritan. 

Sans Sanscrit. 

sax. S SaIon'  ""■  Anel0- 


Spanish. 
Swedish. 


KEY  TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


A,  £,  I,  &c,  j       .    t  mote,  mete,  mite, 
long  or  open,  (  (  mote,  mate,  dye. 

A  Italian,  or  XV,   .  .  for. 
A  broad,  AU  or  AW,   fall. 

A, what. 

E  like  long  a, prey,  there. 

EE,^orCE,|  <meet  ra 

like  long  e, ) 


EW,  or  EU,  like  long  u,  as  in  new,  feud. 

1  like  long  e, marine. 

I  like  short  u .  bird. 

0, move. 

0  like  short  u,  .  .  .  dove. 
O,  .  .                               .       wolf. 

01  or  OY oil,  boy. 

OO,  .  .  moon. 


OO, as  in     book. 

OU  or  OW about,  town. 

V, bull. 

V.  like  yu unite. 

C  hard,  or  €H,  like  k,  .  .  .  catty. 

C  soft,  like  s, certain. 

CH mucA. 

CH  like  sh macAine. 


CK  hard,  like  k,   .  .  as  in  .  .  sick. 

G  soft,  like  j gem. 

G  hard, give. 

$  like  i, ay,  was. 

S west. 

TH «Ais. 

TH *Ain. 


REMARKS. 


1.  Improper  Diphthongs.— In  these,  the  vowel  which  is  sounded  is 
alone  marked,  as  in  ui,  la,  or  ed,  tlu,  &c. 

2.  Double  Accent  (").  — This  is  used  in  two  cases  :  (1)  When,  in  such 
words  as  an"ger,  (pronounced  ang'ger,)  the  g  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  back 
to  the  preceding  syllable,  forming  with  n  the  sound  of  ng,  while  it  is  also 
retained  with  its  proper  hard  sound  in  its  own  syllable.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinction is  marked  between  such  words  as  lon"ger,  of  greater  length, 
and  long'er,  one  who  longs.  (2)  When,  in  the  case  of  e  or  i  followed  by 
ci  or  ti,  the  sound  of  sh  is  drawn  back  to  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in 
spe"cial,  discre"tion,  addi"tion,  vi"cious,  (pronounced  spesh'al,  diskresh1- 
un,  addish'un,  vish'us.)  The  double  accent  is  also  used  when  the  sound 
of  zh  is  drawn  back,  as  in  transition,  >:i"sion,  (pronounced  transizh'un, 
vizh'un;)  but  this  peculiarity  is  also  indicated  either  by  respelling  or  by 
the  marked  s.  When  the  single  accent  (')  and  double  accent  (")  both 
occur  on  the  same  word,  the  former  is  to  be  considered  the  primary,  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  accent,  as  in  cheese 'mon' 'ger. 

3.  Vowels  in  italics.  —  Vowels  which  are  Italicized  are  not  sounded, 
as  the  a  in  metal ;  the  e  in  used,  hazel,  burden  ;  the  i  in  evil,  cousin ;  the 
oin  beckon,  &c.  Hence,  the  termination  ed  in  participles  and  adjectives, 
when  the  e  is  Italicized,  though  separated  to  the  eye,  does  not  to  the 
ear  form  a  distinct  syllable.     Thus  used  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 

4.  Accented  Syllables. — When  an  accented  syllable  ends  in  a  conso- 
nant, the  vowel  which  it  contains  has  its  regular  short  or  shut  sound, 
unless  otherwise  denoted  according  to  the  key. 

5.  Unaccented  Syllables.  —  When  an  unaccented  syllable  ends  in  a 
vowel  other  than  e  mute,  this  vowel  has  an  obscure  or  faint  sound,  un- 
less otherwise  marked.  The  obscure  a  is  usually  the  short  Italian  a,  as 
in  .America.  The  obscure  e,  i,  and  y,  have  the  open  sound  of  e  shortened, 
as  in  event,  labial,  duty  ,•  and  hence,  in  respelling  for  pronunciation,  the 
e  is  used  to  denote  these  sounds.  The  obscure  o  and  u  have  their  regular 
open  sounds,  but  somewhat  shortened,  as  in  monopoly,  superfluous. 
When  the  unaccented  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  which  it 
contains,  if  single,  has  its  regular  short  or  shut  sound,  as  in  assign,  ex- 
plain, furnish,  connective,  calumny  ;  but  a  in  such  words  as  monarchy,  &c, 
has  the  faint  sound  of  the  Italian  a.  In  neither  of  these  cases  should 
the  sound  of  the  other  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  y)  run  into  that  of  u  in  tub. 

6.  Terminations  in  ice,  ige,  &c. — When  the  i  in  such  terminations  as 
ice,  ige,  He,  \me,  ine,  ise,  ite,  ive,  is  not  marked  with  any  distinctive  char- 
acter, it  is  to  be  considered  short,  as  in  malice,  vestige,  hostile,  feminine, 
&c,  pronounced  mal'is,  ves'tij,  hos'til,  fem'inin,  &c. 

7.  Long  A  before  a.  —  The  long  sound  of  a  before  r  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  heard  in  fare,  pair,  parent,  bear,  &c,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  fate  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  begins  with  the  latter  sound,  and  ends  with  the  faint  sound 
of  e  or  a.  In  this  case,  however,  the  a  should  never  be  made  a  distinct 
syllable,  fd'er ,  priy'rent,  but  fire,  &c.  So  prayer,  though  spelled  in  two 
syllables,  sho'iid  be  pronounced  in  one,  as  prare.  By  many,  however, 
the  first  part  of  this  compound  sound  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  a  in 
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fare,  &c,  is  pronounced  like  the  a  in  fat,  but  much  lengthened  in  quan- 
tity. This,  according  to  Smart  and  all  the  later  orthoepists,  as  well  as 
Walker,  is  a  departure  from  true  English  usage. 

8.  Italian  A.  —  The  sound  of  a  in  far,  daunt,  &c,  and  its  sound  in  fast, 
pant,  &c,  being  radically  the  same,  is  represented  by  the  same  charac- 
ter, il.  Yet,  in  words  like  fast,  clasp,  ask,  pass,  waft,  path,  pant,  &c,  the 
sound  is  not  so  much  prolonged  as  in  far ;  and  in  such  words  as  dance, 
advantage,  it  is  shortened  still  more,  and  by  some  is  changed  into  the 
sound  of  a  in  fat. 

9.  Broad  A.  —  The  distinction  between  the  broad  a  (a),  or  aw,  and  the 
same  sound  shortened  (a),  as  in  what,  is  readily  perceived.  In  some  words, 
however,  as  salt,  cobalt,  &c,  the  a  is  not  so  broad  as  in  all,  nor  so  short 
as  in  what ;  but,  in  respect  to  this  nicer  distinction,  the  ear  must  decide. 

10.  Short  E  before  R.  —  The  sound  of  short  e  before  r  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  or  followed  by  another  consonant  than  r,  as  in  confer,  perform, 
herd,  earth,  &c,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  short  u  before  r ;  but 
some,  particularly  in  England,  attempt,  in  this  case,  to  give  the  e  its  reg- 
ular short  sound,  as  heard  in  hen,  herald,  herring.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  respecting  ir,  to  which  some  attempt,  in  such  words  as 
virgin,  mirth,  &c,  to  give  the  regular  sound  of  short  e  and  r. 

11.  Short  o.  —  The  shut  sound  of  o  before  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in 
nor,  being  unavoidably  the  same  as  that  of  a,  is  not  marked  with  any 
distinctive  character.  A  sound  intermediate  in  length  between  that  of 
a  in  all  and  of  o  in  not  is  heard  in  such  words  as  off,  soft,  song,  cloth, 
loss,  frost,  &c.     Here,  however,  a  drawl  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

12.  Long  v. —  The  long  or  open  sound  of  u  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  a  diphthong  composed  of  e,  or  y,  and  oo.  Dr.  Webster  regarded 
it,  in  most  cases,  as  a  peculiar  vowel  sound,  nearly  resembling  e  and  oo, 
but  so  much  closer  as  hardly  to  be  diphthongal ;  and  considered  the  sound 
as  yoo  only  when  it  begins  a  syllable,  or  when  it  is  heard  in  certain 
terminations,  as  in  ure,  &c.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  to  change  this  sound  into  oo  after  d,  t,  I,  n,  and 
s,  as  doo'ty  for  d«'ty,  &c. ;  but  in  avoiding  this,  as  Smart  remarks,  the  u 
must  be  kept  very  close,  and  not  run  into  dyxity  or  de-uty.  Walker 
sounds  u  like  oo  after  r ;  but  even  here,  the  be'st  speakers,  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's view,  give  a  slight  softening  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant, 
pronouncing  rude  in  a  less  broad  and  open  manner  than  rood,  i.  e.,  giving 
the  u  its  distinctive  sound. 

13.  Respelling  for  Pronunciation.  —  (1)  In  respelling  the  French  en, 
on,  &c,  the  letters  ng  are  designed  simply  to  mark  the  vowel  as  nasal, 
and  are  not  to  be  pronounced  themselves.  (2)  The  respelling  of  a  word, 
when  a  number  of  related  words  follow,  applies  to  all  of  them  d"wn  to 
some  other  word  which  is  respelled.  (3)  Compound  words,  wlii«:t  are 
not  respelled  or  otherwise  marked,  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the  sin  rle 
words  of  which  they  are  composed;  but  o/'and  with  at  the  end  of  com- 
pounds, like  hereof,  herewith,  &c,  have  their  final  consonants  sounded 
as  in  doj^",  smith. 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 


THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


AB 


ABA 


A  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  of  the 
known  languages  of  the  earth ;  in  the  Ethiopic, 
however,  it  is  the  tliinmith,  and  in  the  Runic,  the 
teiitk.  It  is  naturally  the  first  letter,  because  it 
represents  the  first  vocal  sound  naturally  formed 
by  the  human  organs ;  being  the  sound  uttered 
with  a  mere  opening  of  the  mouth  without  con- 
straint, and  without  any  effort  to  alter  the  natural 
position  or  configuration  of  the  lips.  Hence  this 
letter  is  found  in  many  words  first  uttered  by  in- 
fants ;  which  words  are  the  names  of  the  objects 
with  which  infants  are  first  concerned,  as  the 
breast,  and  the  parents.  Hence  in  Hebrew  DN  am, 
is  mother,  and  2N  ab,  is  father.  In  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  abba  is  father  ;  in  Arabic,  aba;  in  Ethiopic, 
abi;  in  Malayan  and  Bonnalose,  b<:npa;  in  Welsh, 
tad,  whence  we  retain  dad ;  in  Old  Greek  and  in 
Gothic,  alta;  in  Irish,  aithair ;  in  Cantabrian,  aita; 
in  Lapponic,  atlci;  in  Abyssinian,  abba;  in  Am- 
haric,  aba;  in  Shilhic  and  Melindane,  African 
dialects,  baba;  and  papa  is  found  in  many  nations. 
Hence  the  Latin  mamma,  the  breast,  which  is,  in 
popular  use,  the  name  of  mother;  in  Swedish, 
amma  is  a  nurse.      This  list  might  be  greatly  ex- 


in  alphabets.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  letter, 
alcph,  signifies  an  ox  or  a  leader. 

A  has,  in  English,  four  sounds ;  the  long  or 
slender,  as  in  place,  fate ;  the  broad,  as  in  wall, 
fall,  which  is  shortened  in  squad,  what;  the  open,  or 
Italian,  as  in  father,  which  is  shortened  in  china ; 
and  the  short  sound,  as  in  fat.  Its  primitive  sound 
was  probably  aw.  A  is  also  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Saxon  an  or  ane ,  one,  used  before  words  beginning 
with  an  articulation  ;  as,  a  table,  instead  of  an 
table,  or  one  table.  This  is  a  modern  change  ;  for 
in  Saxon  ok  was  used  before  consonants  as  well  as 
vowels  ;  as,  an  tid,  a  time,  an  gear,  a  year.  [See 
An.] 

This  letter  serves  as  a  prefix  to  many  English 
words,  as  in  asleep,  awake,  afoot,  aground,  agoing. 
In  some  cases,  this  is  a  contraction  of  the  Teutonic 
gc,  as  in  asleep ;  aware,  from  the  Saxon  gcslapan, 
to  sleep,  gewarian,  to  beware  ;  the  Dutch  gewaar. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  on ;  as, 
again,  from  ongean  ;  awake,  from  onwacian,  to  watch 
or  wake.  Before  participles,  it  may  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Celtic  ag,  the  sign  of  the  participle  of 
the  present  tense  ;  as,  ag-radh,  saying  ;  a-saying, 
a-going.  Or  this  may  be  a  contraction  of  or,  or, 
what  is  equally  probable,  it  may  have  proceeded 
from  a  mere  accidental  sound  produced  by  negli- 
gent utterance.  In  some  words,  a  may  be  a  con- 
traction of  at,  of,  in,  to,  or  an.  In  some  words  of 
Greek  original,  a  is  privative,  giving  to  them  a 
negative  sense,  as  in  anonymous,  from  a  and  oi'ii/io, 

Among  the  ancients,  A  was  a  numeral,  denoting 
500  ;  and  with  a  dash,  a,  5000.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Syr.,  Ch.,  Sam.,  and  Ar.,  it  denotes  one  or  unity. 
In  the  Julian  calendar,  A  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
dominical  letters. 

Among  logicians,  A,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
for  a  universal  affirmative  proposition.    A  asserts; 


E  denies.    Thus  in  barbara,  a,  thrice  repeated,  de- 
notes so  many  of  the  propositions  to  be  universal. 

The  Romans  used  A  to  signify  a  negative  or  dis- 
sent in  giving  their  votes;  A.  standing  for  antiquo, 
I  oppose  or  object  to  the  proposed  law.  Opposed 
to  this  letter  were  U.  R.,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  you 
desire  —  the  words  used  to  express  assent  to  a 
proposition.  These  letters  were  marked  on  wooden 
ballots,  and  each  voter  had  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  put  into  his  hands,  one  of  which,  at 
pleasure,  he  gave  as  his  vote.  —  In  criminal  trials, 
A.  stood  for  absolvo,  I  acquit ;  C.  for  condernno,  I 
condemn  ;  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  it  is  not  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  judges  voted  by  ballots  thus  marked. 
—  In  inscriptions,  A.  stands  for  Augustus;  or  for 
ager,  aiunt,  atirunt,  argrntum,  &C. 

A.  is  also  used  for  anno  ;  as  in  A.  D.,  for  anno 
Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord  ;  and  A.  M.,  for  anno 
mundi,  the  year  of  the  world  ;  and  also  for  ante ,  as  in 
A.  M.,  for  ante  meridiem,  before  noon;  and  for  arts, 
as  in  A.  M.,  for  artium  magister,  master  of  arts.  With 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  stood  for  anno  urbis  conditte,  in 
the  year  from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  algebra,  a  and  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet 
represent  known  quantities  —  the  last  letters  are 
sometimes  used  to  represent  unknown  quantities. 

In  music,  A  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
the  natural  diatonic  scale  —  called  by  Guido  la. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  twi  natural 
moods  ;  and  it  is  the  open  note  of  the  2d  string  of 
the  violin,  by  which  the  other  strings  are  tuned 
and  regulated. 

In  pharmacy,  a  or  ua,  abbreviations  of  the  Greek 
ana,  signify  of  each  separately,  or  that  the  things 
mentioned  should  be  taken  in  quantities  of  the 
same  weight  or  measure. 

In  chemistry,  AAA  stand  for  amalgama,  or  amal- 
gamation. 

In  commerce,  A.  stands  for  accepted,  as  in  case  of 
a  bill  of  exchange.  Merchants  also  number  their 
books  by  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  instead  of  figures. 
Public  officers  number  their  exhibits  in  the  same 
manner  ;  as  the  document  A,  or  B. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  are  used  in  Scripture  for  the  be- 
ginning and  end — representative  of  Christ. 

In  mathematics,  letters  are  used  as  representatives 
of  numbers,  lines,  angles,  and  quantities.  In  argu- 
ments letters  are  substituted  for  persons,  in  cases 
supposed,  or  stated  for  illustration  ;  as,  A  contracts 
with  B  to  deliver  property  to  D.  —  In  the  English 
phraseology,  "  a  landlord  has  a  hundred  o  year," 
"  the  sum  amounted  to  ten  dollars  a  man,"  a  is 
merely  the  adjective  one,  and  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  idiomatic ;  a  hundred  in  a  [one]  year ;  ten 
dollars  to  a  [one]  man. 
AAM,  n.  [Ch.  71DN,  or  NON,  a  cubit,  a  measure 
containing  five  or  six  palms.]  A  measure  of 
liquids  among  the  Dutch,  varying  indifferent  cities 
from  37  to  41  English  wine  gallons.  "     « 

AA-RON'IC,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  Jew- 

AA-RON'IC-AL,  j     ish  high  priest,  or  to  the  priest- 
hood of  which  he  was  the  head.  Doddridge. 
AB,  in  English  names,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Abbey 
or  Abbot ;  as,  Abton,  Abbey-town,  or  Abbot-town. 


AB,  a  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  a  Latin 
preposition,  as  in  abduct,  is  the  Greek  airo,  and  the 
Eng.  of,  Ger.  ab,  D.  af,  Sw.  Dan.  of,  written,  in  an- 
cient Latin,  af.  It  denotes  from,  separating  or  de- 
parture. 

AB  ;  the  Hebrew  name  of  father.     [See  Abba.] 

AB  ;  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  July,  and  a  part  of  August.  In  the 
Syriac  calendar,  Ab  is  the  name  of  the  last  sum- 
mer month. 

AB'A-CA,n.    A  kind  of  flax  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

AB-A-CIS'CUS,  n.  In  ancient  architecture,  the  square 
compartments  of  Mosaic  (lavements. 

AB'A-CIST,  n.  [from  abacus.] 

One  that  casts  accounts  ;  a  calculator. 

A-BACK7,  adv.*  [a  and  back,  Sax.  on  baic ;  at,  on,  or 
toward  the  back.     See  Back.] 

Toward  the  back  ;  on  the  back  part;  backward. 
In  seamen's  language,  it  signifies  the  situation  of 
the  sails,  when  pressed  back  against  the  mast  by 
the  wind. 

Taken  aback,  is  when  the  sails  are  carried  back 
suddenly  by  the  wind. 

Laid  aback,  is  when  the  sails  are  purposely  placed 
in  that  situation  to  give  the  ship  sternway. 

Mariner's  Diet. 

AB'A-COT,  n.  The  cap  of  state,  formerly  used  by 
English  kings,  wrought  into  the  figure  of  two 
crowns. 

AB-AC'TOR,  n.  [Latin,  from  abigo,  ab  and  ago,  to 
drive.] 

In  law,  one  that  feloniously  drives  away  or 
steals  a  herd  or  numbers  of  cattle  at  once,  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  that  steals  a  sheep  or  two. 

AB'A-eUS,  jr.*  [L.  abacus,  any  thing  flat,  as  a  cup- 
board, a  bench,  a  slate,  a  table  or  board  for  games  ; 
Gr.agaf.  Usually  deduced  from  the  Oriental,  pas 
abak,  dust,  because  the  ancients  used  tables  cov- 
ered with  dust  for  making  figures  and  diagrams.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  clipboard  or  buffet. 
*2.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  operations  in  arith- 
metic. On  this  are  drawn  lines ;  a  counter  on  the 
lowest  line  is  one;  on  the  next,  ten;  on  the  third, 
a  hundred,  &c.  On  the  spaces,  counters  denote 
half  the  number  of  the  line  above.  Other  schemes 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  table  of  numbers  cast  up  ;  as,  an  abacus 
of  addition ;  and,  by  analogy,  to  the  art  of  num- 
bering, as  in  Knighton's  Chronicon.  Encyc. 
*3.  In  architecture,  a  table  constituting  the  upper 
member  or  crowning  of  a  column  and  its  capital. 
It  is  square  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  or- 
ders, but  its  sides  are  arched  inward  in  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  concave  molding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tus- 
can pedestal,  and  to  the  plinth  above  the  boultin 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.                   Encyc. 

4.  A  game  among  the  Romans ;  so  called  from 
its  being  played  on  a  board,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  chess.  P.  Cyc. 

AB'A-CUS  HAR-MON'ie-US,7i.  The  structure  and 
disposition  of  the  keys  of  a  musical 

AB'A-€US  MA'JOR,  n.    A  trough  used  in 
wash  ore  in. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK TORE,  BULL,  U.NITE.— 

AN"GEE,  VI/'CIOUS €  as  K;  G  as  J ;  S  as  Z ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*See  Pictorial  Jlli/sh-n/ii'iis. 


t  See  Tui'lr  ,./  ,%„"''//<».-'• 


ABA 

AB'A-eUS  PY-THA-GOR'IG-US,  71.    The  multipli- 

cation  table,  iiiv. ■uted  In  Pythagoras. 
A-BAD'DON,  n.    [Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  12N  ahad,  to 

be  lost,  or  destroyed  ;  to  perish.] 

1.  The  destroyer,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Rev.  ix. 

2.  The  bottomless  pit.  Milton. 
A-B  AFT1,  adv.  or  prep.  [Sax.  eft,  or  aft,  again.    Hence 

efter  or  after,  after,  subsequent ;  Sax.  aftan,  behind 
in  place;  to  which  word  be  is  prefixed  —  beaftan, 
behind  — and  this  word  is  corrupted  into  abaft.] 

A  sea  term,  signifying  in  or  at  the  hinder  part 
of  a  ship,  or  the  parts  which  lie  toward  the  stern  ; 
opposed  to  afore.  Relatively,  it  denotes  furtlier 
aft,  or  toward  the  stern  ;  as,  abaft  the  mainmast. 
Abaft  the  beam,  is  in  that  arch  of  the  horizon  which 
is  between  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  stern  is  directed. 
It  is  often  contracted  into  aft.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-BAI'SAXCE.     See  Obeisance. 

AB-aL'IEN-ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Alienate,  Aliene.] 
To  transfer  the  tif.Ie  of  property  from  one  to  anoth- 
er ;  a  term  of  the  civil  law,  rarely  or  never  used  in 
common  law  proceedings. 

AB-AL'IEN-A-TED,  pp.  Transferred  from  one  to 
another. 

AB-AL'IEN-A-TING,  ppr.  Transferring  from  one 
to  another. 

AB-AL-IEN-A'TION,  n.  The  transferring  of  title 
to  property.     [See  Alienation.] 

A-BAN'DON,  v.  «.t[Fr.  abandanner;  Sp.  and  Tort. 
abandonar ,-  It.  abbandomire ;  said  to  be  from  ban 
and  donner,  to  give  over  to  the  ban  or  proscription  ; 
or  from  a  or  ab  and  bandum,  a  (lag  or  ensign.] 

1.  To  forsake  entirely  ;  as,  to  abandon  a  hopeless 
enterprise. 


Woe  to  1 


ned. 


2.  To  renounce  and  forsake;  to  leave  with  a 
view  never  to  return  ;  to  desert  as  lost  or  desper- 
ate ;  as,  to  abandon  a  country  ;  to  abandon  a  cause 
or  party. 

3.  To  give  up  or  resign  without  control,  as  when 
a  person  yields  himself,  without  restraint,  to  a 
propensity  ;  as,  to  abandon  one's  self  to  intem- 
perance. Abandoned  over  and  abandoned  of  are 
obsolete. 

4.  To  resign ;  to  yield,  relinquish,  or  give  over 
entirely. 


V.Ti 


Gibbon 


relinquish  to  insurers  all 
claim  to  a  ship  or  goods  insured,  as  a  preliminary 
toward  recovering  for  a  total  loss.  Park. 

A-BAN'DON,  n.    One  who  totally  forsakes  or   de- 
serts.    [  Obs.] 
2.  A  relinquishment.     [Not  used.]  Karnes. 

A-BAN'DON-.ED,  pp.  t  Wholly  forsaken  or  deserted. 
2.  a.  Given  up,  as  to  a  vice:  hence,  extremely 
wicked,  or  sinning  without  restraint ;  irreclaima- 
bly  wicked. 

A-BAN-DON-EE',  n.     In  law,  one  to  whom  any 
thing  is  abandoned. 

A-B  .Win  )X-Elt,  -„.     One  who  abandons. 

A-BAN'DON-ING,    ppr.      Forsaking     or     deserting 
wholly  ;  renouncing  ;  yielding  one's  self  without 

A-BAN'DON-ING,  n.    A  forsaking ;  total  desertion. 

When  thus  (lie  li-lni  of  juries-  is  ;tl.p.uul<.n.'il,  a  universe!  ajxiw 

A-BAN'DON-MENT,  n.    A  total  desertion  ;   a  state 
of  being  forsaken. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  relinquishing  to  underwri- 
ters all  the  property  saved  from  loss  by  shipwreck, 
capture,  or  other  peril  stated  in  the  policy.  This 
abandonment  must  be  made  before  the  insured  can 
demand  inileiiiiiiiication  lor  a  total  loss.  Park. 
A-BAN'DUM,  n.    In  old  law,  any  thing  forfeited  or 

confiscated. 
AB-AN-NI''TION,  f-an-nish'un,)  n.     [Low  Lot.] 
A    banishment  for  one   or  two  years  for   man- 
slaughter.    [Not  much  -used.]  Diet. 
A-BAP-TIS'TON,  n.     The  perforating  part   of  the 
old  trephine,  an   instrument   used   in   trepanning. 
[Oft,-.]                                                                Coxe. 
A-B  ill  I'',  v.  t.     [Sax.  abarian.     See  Bare.] 

To  make  bare  ;  to  uncover.     [Not  in  use.] 
AB-XR-TIC-UJ-La'TION,  n.     [See  Articulate.] 
In  anatonni,  that  species  of  articulation  or  struc- 
ture of  joints,  which  admits  of  manifest  motion; 
called  also  diartfirosis  and  dcarticulation. 

Encyc.     Coxe. 
A-BAS',  n.     A  weight  in  Persia  used  in  weighing 
pearls,  one  eighth  less  than  the  European  carat. 
Encyc. 
A-BaSE',  v.  t.  t  [Fr.  abaisser,  from  bos,  low,  or  the 
bottom  ;  W.  boU  ,•  Latin  and  Gr.  basis  ;  Eng.  base; 
It.  abbassarc ;  Sp.  bar.o,  low.     See  Abash.] 

I.  The  literal  sense  of  abase,  is,  to  lower  or  de- 
press, to  throw  or  cast  down,  as  used  by  Bacon, 
"  to  ada.se  the  eye."  But  the  word  is  seldom  used 
in  reference  to  material  things. 


ABA 


2.  To  cast  d. « »n ;  to  reduce  low  ;  to  depress  ; 
to  humble  ;  to  degrade ;  applied  to  the  passions, 
rank,  office,  and  condition  in  life. 

Those  that  walk  in  priil.'  \y  is  nl.le  to  abase.  Dan.  iv.    • 

Whosoever  e x m i t . :■  1 1 j  iihNs.'U  shall  Lie  abased. 

Matt,  xxiii.   Job  xl.    2  Cor.  xi. 
A-BAS'.ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  low  state,  humbled, 
depressed. 

In  heraldry,  it  is  used  of  the  wings  of  eagles, 
when  the  tops  are  turned  downward  toward  the 
point  of  the  shield  ;  or  when  the  wings  are  shut, 
the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being  spread, 
with  the  top  pointing  to  the  chief  of  the  angle. 

Bailey.      Chambers. 
A-BASE'MENT,  n.t  The  act  of  humbling  or  bring- 
ing low  ;  also,  a  state  of  depression,  degradation, 
or  humiliation. 
A-BASH',  v.  t.\  [Heb.  and  Ch.  ana  bosh,  to  be  con- 
founded, or  ashamed.] 

To  make  the  spirits  to  fail ;  to  cast  down  the 
countenance ;  to  make  ashamed ;  to  confuse  or 
confound,  as  by  exciting  suddenly  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  error,  inferiority,  &c. 

They  heard  and  were  abashed.  Milton. 

A-BASH' ED,  pp     Confused  with  shame,  confound- 
ed ;  put  to  silence  :  followed  by  at. 
A-BASH'ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  shame  or  confusion. 
A-BASII'.MENT,  n.     Confusion  from  shame. 
A-BAS'ING,  ppr.      Humbling,  depressing,   bringing 

low. 
A-BAS'SI,  or  A-BAS'SIS,  n.    A  silver  coin  of  Per- 
sia, of  the  value  of  twenty  cents,  about  ten  pence 
sterling.  Encyc. 

A-BaT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  or  can  be  abated ;  as, 

an  abatable  writ  or  nuisance. 
A-BaTE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  abattrc,  to  beat  down  ;  battrc,  to 
beat,  to  strike  ,  Sp.  butir,  aliatir  ;  Port,  bater,  abater  ; 
It.  battere.  abbattere;  Heb.  Ch.  Ban,  habat;  to  beat ; 

Syr.  »■££!*,  id     Ar   \oJ*zL  habata,  to  beat,  and 

il^Ai~>  kabata,  to  beat  down,  to  prostrate.    The 

Saxon  has  the  participle  gebatod,  abated.  The 
prefix  is  sunk  to  a  in  abate,  and  lost  in  the  parti- 
ciple beat.     See  Class  Bd.  No.  23,  33.] 

1.  To  beat  down  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  destroy  in 
any  manner  ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuisance. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  moderate  ;  as,  to 
abate  zeal  ;  to  abate  pride  ;  to  abate  a  demand  ;  to 
abate  courage. 

3.  To  lessen  ;  to  mitigate  ;  as,  to  abate  pain,  sor- 
row, or  misery.  Addison. 

4.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cause  to  fail  ;  to  frustrate 
by  judicial  sentence  ;  as,  to  abate  a  writ. 

5.  To  deject ;  to  depress ;  as,  to  abate  the  soul. 
[Obs.] 

6.  To  deduct. 

Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate.  Pope. 

7.  To  cause  to  tail ;  to  annul.  By  the  English 
law,  a  legacy  to  a  charity  is  abated  by  a  deficiency 
of  assets. 

8.  To  remit ;  as,  to  abate  a  tax. 

A-BATE',  v.  i.  1"  To  decrease,  or  become  less  in 
strength  or  violence ;  as,  pain  abates ;  a  storm 
abates. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  defeated,  or  come  to  nought ; 
as,  a  writ  abates.  By  the  civil  law,  a.  legacy  to  a 
charity  does  not  ahaie  by  deficiency  of  assets. 

3.  In  law,  to  enter  into  a  freehold  after  the 
death  of  the  last  possessor,  and  befote  the  heir  or 
devisee  takes  possession.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  horsemanship,  to  perform  well  a  downward 
motion.  A  horse  is  said  to  abate,  or  take  down 
his  curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  ob- 
serves the  same  exactness  in  all  the  times. 

A-BaT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Lessened ;  decreased  ;  de- 
stroyed ;  mitigated  ;  defeated ;  remitted  ;  over- 
thrown ;  depressed. 

A-BATE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  abating;  the  state 
of  being  abated. 

2.  A  reduction,  removing,  or  pulling  down,  as 
of  a  nuisance.  Blackstone. 

3.  Diminution,  decrease,  or  mitigation,  as  of 
grief  or  pain. 

4.  Deduction,  sum  withdrawn,  as  from  an  ac- 
count. 

5.  Overthrow,  failure,  or  defeat,  as  of  a  writ. 

Blackstone. 

6.  The  entry  of  a  stranger  into  a  freehold  after 
the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  the  heir  or 
devisee.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  heraldry,  a  mark  of  dishonor  in  a  coat  of 
arms,  by  winch  its  dignity  is  debased  for  some 
stain  on  the  character  of  the  wearer. 

A-BaT'ER,  ».     The  person  or  thing  that  abates. 
A-BaT'ING,  ppr.     Pulling  down  ;  diminishing  ;  de- 
feating ;  remitting. 


ABB 


A-BAT'OR,  ti.  A  person  who  enters  into  a  free- 
hold on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  the 
heir  or  devisee.  Blaekstone. 

AB'A-TIS,      )  ti.     [Fr.  abatis.]    [from  beating  or  pull- 

AB'AT-TIS,  \  ing  down.  Fr.  abattrc.]  Rubbish. 
In  fortification,  piles  of  trees,  or  branches  of  trees 
sharpened,  and  laid  with  their  points  outward,  in 
front  of  ramparts,  to  prevent  assailants  from 
mounting  the  walls.  Encnc. 

A-BAT-TOIW,  (a-bat-wor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  building 
for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle. 

AB'A-TIJDE,  «.  [from  abate.]  Any  thing  dimin- 
ished. Bailey. 

AB'A-TURE,  ti.  [from  abate.]  Grass  beaten  or 
trampled  down  bv  a  stag  in  passing.  Diet. 

A-BAUM',  ti.     A  species  of  red  clay.     [Not  in  use.] 

AB-AW'ED,pp.     Abashed.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

ABB,  ti.  [Sax.  ab  or  oft.]  Among  weavers,  yarn 
for  the  warp.     Hence  abb-wool  is  wool  for  the  abb. 

AB'BA,  n.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  a  father ; 
and  figuratively,  a  superior.     Sans,  appen. 

In  the  Syriac,  Coptic  and  Ethinpic  churches,  it 
is  a  title  given  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  be- 
stow the  title,  by  way  of  distinction,  on  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  Hence  the  title  Baba,  or  Papa, 
Pope  or  Great  Father,  which  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria bore,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

AB'BA-CY,  n.  [from  abba,  Low  Lat.  abbatia.]  The 
dignity,  rights  and  privileges  of  an  abbot.  It  com- 
prehends the  government  and  revenues. 

AB-BAT'IC-AL,  /         „  , 

AB-BA'TIAL,      \a-    Belonging  to  an  abbey. 

AB'BE,  (ab'by,)  71.    [Fr.  abbe,  from  abba.] 

In  a  monastic  sense,  the  same  as  an  abbot;  but 
more  generally,  a  title  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
without  any  determinate  rank,  office,  or  rights. 
The  abbes  are  numerous,  ami  generally  have  some 
literary  attainments  ;  they  dress  as  academics  or 
scholars,  and  act  as  instructors,  in  colleges  and 
private  families  ;  or  as  tutors  to  young  gentlemen 
on  their  travels ;  and  many  of  them  become 
authors. 

AB'BESS,  ti.  [from  abba.] 

A  female  superior  or  governess  of  a  nunnery, 
or  convent  of  nuns,  having  the  authority  over  the 
nuns  which  the  abbots  have  over  the  monks. 
[See  Abbey.] 

AB'BEY,  71.  pi.  Abbeys,  [from  aftfta.]t 

A  monastery  or  society  of  persons  of  either  sex, 
secluded  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  religion. 
The  males  are  called  monks,  and  governed  by  an 
abbot ;  the  females  ;m  called  nuns,  and  governed 
by  an  abbess.  These  institutions  were  suppressed 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  they  still  exist 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

AB'BEY-LUB-BER,  71.  A  name  given  to  monks  in 
contempt  for  their  idleness. 

AB'BOT,  71.  [formerly  Abbat,  from  abba,  latinized 
abbas,  -atis,  or  from  Heb.  plural  max,  aboth.]  The 
superior  or  governor  of  an  abbey  or  monastery. 
Originally,  monasteries  were  founded  in  retired 
places,  and  the  religious  had  no  concern  with 
secular  ati'airs,  being  entirely  subject  to  the  prel- 
ates. But  the  abbots,  possessing  most  of  the 
learning  in  ages  of  ignorance,  were  called  from 
their  seclusion  to  aid  the  churches  in  opposing 
heresies  ;  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  cities  ;  the  abbots  became  ambitious,  and  set 
themselves  to  acquire  wealth  and  honors  ;  some 
of  them  assumed  the  miter,  threw  off  their  depend- 
ence on  the  bishops,  and  obtained  seats  in  parlia- 
ment. For  centuries,  princes  and  noblemen  bore 
the  title  of  abbots.  At  present,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  abbots  are  regular,  or  such  as  take  the 
vow,  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  order ;  and  com- 
mendatory, such  as  are  seculars,  but  obliged,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  take  orders.  The  title  is  borne 
also  by  some  persons  who  have  not  the  govern- 
ment of  a  monastery  ;  as  bishops  whose  sees  were 
formerly  abbeys.  Encyc. 

AB'Bi  IT-SHIP,  ».    The  state  of  an  abbot. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE,  v.  U  [It.  abbrer.iare ;  Sp.  abreviar; 
Port,  abbrcviar;  from  L.  abbrevio,  brevio,  from 
brcvis,  short  ;  contracted  from  Gr.  6pa\vs,  from 
the  root  of  break,  which  see.] 

1.  To  shorten  ;  to  make  shorter  by  contracting 
the  parts.  [In  this  sense  not  much  used,  nor  often 
applied  to  material  substances.] 

2.  To  shorten ;  to  abridge  by  the  omission  or 
defalcation  of  a  part ;  to  reduce  to  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  as,  to  abbreviate  a  writing. 

3.  In  mathematics,  to  reduce  fractions  to  lower 
terms.  Wallis. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE,  71.    An  abridgment.     [06s.] 

Elyot. 
AB-BRE'VI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Shortened ;  reduced 
to  lower  terms  ;  abridged. 

2.  In    botany,  an  abbreviated  perianth  is   short- 
er than  the  tube  of  the  corol.  Martyn. 
AB-BRE'VI-A-TING,    ppr.     Shortening;    contract- 
ing in  length,  or  into  a  smaller  compass;  reducing 
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The  act  of  shortening 


AB-BRE-VI-A'TION 
contracting. 

2.  A  letter  or  a  few  letters  used  for  a  word  ;  as, 
Gen.  for  Oimesis;  U.  S.  A.  for  United  States  of 
America.  Also,  an  arbitrary  mark,  used  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  as,  $  for  dollar ;  $  for  copper,  or 
the  planet  Venus. 

3.  The  reduction  of  fractions  to  lower  terms. 

4.  In  music,  one  dash,  or  more,  through  the  stem 
of  a  note,  dividing  it  respectively  into  quavers, 
semiquavers,  or  demiscmiquavers. 

P.  Cyc.  Bran.de. 

AB-BRK'VI-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  abridges  or  re- 
duces_to  a  smaller  compass. 

AB-BRi:'VI-a-TORS,;i.  jit.  A  college  of  seventy-two 
persons  in  the  chancery  of  Koine,  whose  duty  is  to 
draw  up  the  pope's  briefs,  and  reduce  petitions, 
when  granted,  to  a  due  form  for  bulls. 

AB-BRK'VI-A-TO-RY,  a      Shortening;  contracting. 

AB-BRi?,'Vi-A-TU.RE,  n.  A  letter  or  character  for 
shortening  ;  an  abridgment,  a  compend. 

A,  B,  C ;  the  three  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

M-B-C-Book;  a  little  book  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  reading.  Sliak. 

AB-DAL-A'VI,  n.    The  Egyptian  melon. 

AB'DALS,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  certain  fanatics  in 
the  Mohammedan  countries  of  Asia,  who,  in  ex- 
cess of  zeal,  sometimes  run  into  the  streets,  and 
attempt  to  kill  all  they  meet  who  are  of  a  different 
religion  ;  and  if  they  are  slain  for  their  madness, 
they  think  it  meritorious  to  die,  and  by  the  vulgar 
are  deemed  martyrs.  Encye. 

AB'  DE-RITE,  ».  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  a  mar- 
itime town  in  Thrace.  Democritus  is  so  called 
from  being  a  native  of  the  place.  As  he  was 
given  to  laughter,  foolish  or  incessant  laughter  is 
called  abderian.  Whitaker. 

AB'DEST,  n.  Purification  by  washing;  a  Moham- 
medan rite. 

AB'DI-CANT,  a.  [See  Abdicate.]  Abdicating;  re- 
nouncing. 

AB'DI-CATE,  a.  tt  [L.  abdico ;  ab  and  dico,  to  ded- 
icate, to  bestow  ;  but  the  literal  primary  sense  of 
dice  is  to  send  or  thrust.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  relinquish,  renounce,  or 
abandon.  Forester. 

2.  To  abandon  an  office  or  trust,  without  a  for- 
mal resignation  to  those  who  conferred  it,  or  with- 
out their  consent ;  also,  to  abandon  a  throne,  with- 
out a  formal  surrender  of  the  crown. 

Case  of  Kin*  James,  Blackstone. 

3.  To  relinquish  an  office  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service.  Cose  of  Diocletian,  Oibbon  ; 
also  Case  of  Peter  I/I.,  Coze's  Russ. 

4.  To  reject ;  to  renounce  ;  to  abandon  as  a  right. 

Burke. 

5.  To  cast  away  ;  to  renounce  ;  as,  to  abdicate 
our  mental  faculties.     [Unusual.]         J.  P.  Smith. 

C.  In  the  civil  law,  to  disclaim  a  son  and  expel 
him  from  the  family,  as  a  father  ;  to  disinherit 
during  the  life  of  the  father.  Encyc 

AB'DI-CATE,  v.  i.     To  renounce;  to  abandon;  to 
cast  off;  to  relinquish  as  a  right,  power,  or  trust. 
Though  a  king 


Burke. 


AB'DI-Ca-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Renounced  ;  relinquished 
wiihoiil  a  formal  resignation;  abandoned. 

AB'DI-Ca-TLN'G,  ppr.  Relinquishing  without  a 
formal  resignation  ;  abandoning. 

AB-DI-CA'TION,  n.    The   act  of  abdicating;    the 
abandoning  of  an  office  or  trust,  without  a  formal 
surrender,  or  before  the  usual  or  stated  time  of  ex- 
piration. 
2.  A  casting  off;  rejection. 

AB'DI-CA-TIVE,  or  AB-DIC'A-TIVE,  a.  Causing 
or  implying  abdication.  Diet. 

AB'DI-TIVE,  a.  [L.  abdo,  to  hide  ;  ab  and  do.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  hiding.  [Little 
used.]  Diet. 

AB'DI-TO-RY,  n.  A  place  for  secreting  or  preserv- 
ing goods.  Cowel. 

AB-DC'MEN,  or  AB'DO-MEN,  n.  [L.,  perhaps  abdo 
and  omentum.] 

1.  The  lower  belly,  or  that  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  between  tin-  thorax  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  with  a  membrane  called 
peritoneum,  and  contains  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  liladde",  and  intestines. 
It  is  separated  from  the  breast  internally  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  externallv  by  the  extremities  of 
the  ribs.  Quincy. 

2.  In  insects,  that  part  of  the  body  posterior  to 
the  corselet.  In  some  species,  it  is  covered  with 
wings,  and  a  case.  It  is  divided  into  segments  or 
rings,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small  spiracles  by 
which  the  insect  respires.  D.  Nat.  Hist. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL,  n. ;  pi.  Abdominals.  In  ichthyol- 
ogy, the  abdominals  are  a  class  or  order  of  fish 
whose  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind  the  pectoral, 
and  which  belong  to  the  division  of  bony  fish.     The 
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class  contains,  among  other  fishes,  the  loche,  sal- 
mon, pike,  argentine,  alberine,  mullet,  flying  fish, 
herring,  and  carp.  Encyc. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL  RING,  or  IN"GUIN-AL  RING,  n. 
An  oblong  tendinous  ring  in  each  groin,  through 
which  passes  the  spermatic  cord  in  men,  and  the 
round  ligamonts  of  the  uterus  in  women. 

Med.  Diet. 

AB-DOM'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen; 
having  a  large  belly.  Compcr. 

AB-DOCE',  v.  t.  [L.  abduco,  to  lead  away  ;  of  ad  and 
duco,  to  lead.     See  Duke. 

To  draw  from  ;  to  withdraw,  or  draw  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  ;  used  chiefly  in  anatomy. 

AB-DO'CENT,  a.  Drawing  from,  pulling  hack; 
used  of  those  muscles  which  pull  back  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  for  separating,  opening,  or  bend- 
ing them.  Tile  ubducrnt  muscles,  called  abductors, 
are  opposed  to  the  adducent  muscles  or  adductors. 
Med.  Diet. 

AB-DUGT',  v.  u  To  take  away  surreptitiously  and 
by  force. 

AB-DUG'TION,  7i.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
drawing  apart,  or  carrying  away. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  species  of  fracture,  in  which  the 
broken  parts  recede  from  each  other. 

3.  In  logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  called  by 
the  Greeks  apagogc,  in  which  the  major  is  evident, 
but  the  minor  is  nut  so  clear  as  not  to  require  fur- 
ther proof;  as  in  this  syllogism,  "  AH  whom  God 
absolves  are  free  from  sin  :  God  absolves  all  who 
are  in  Christ ;  therefore  all  who  are  in  Christ  are 
free  from  sin."  Encyc. 

4.  In  lam,  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  a 
child,  a  ward,  a  wife,  &c,  either  by  fraud,  per- 
suasion, or  open  violonce.  Blackstone. 

AB-DUC'TOR,  n.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 
serves  to  withdraw,  or  pull  back,  a  certain  part 
of  the  body  ;  as  the  abductor  oculi,  which  pulls  the 
eye  outward. 

2.  A  person  gililtv  of  abduction. 

A-BEAR',  (a-bare',)  v.  t.  [Sax.  abceran.]  To  bear;  to 
behave.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

A-BEAR' AP«CE,  n.  [from  abcar,  now  disused  ;  from 
bear,  to  carry.]     Behavior,  demeanor. 

Blackstone. 

ABE-CE-Da'RI-AN,  n.  [a  word  formed  from  the 
first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  One  who 
teaches  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  a  learner  of 
the  letters. 

A-BE-CE'DA-RY,        )  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  formed 

A-BE-CE-DA'RI-AN,  j  by  the  letters  of  the  alphf- 
bet. 

A-BED',  adv.     .See  Bed.]     On  or  in  bed. 

A-BkLE',  or   X'BEL-TREE,  n.     A  name  of  the 


n.  pi.  In  church  history,  a  reputed  temporary  sect 
in  Africa,  mentioned  only  by  Augustine,  who 
states  that  they  married,  but  lived  in  continence, 
after  the  manner,  as  they  pretended,  of  Abel,  and 
attempted  to  maintain  the  sect  by  adopting  the 
children  of  others.  J.  Murdoch. 

i'BEL-MOSK,  rt.  A  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
hibiscus,  or  Syrian  mallow.  The  plant  rises  on  a 
herbaceous  stalk,  three  or  four  feet,  sending  out 
two  or  three  side  branches.     The  seeds   have   a 


A'BKIl,  n.     In  Cdtic,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

A-BER'DE-ViNE,  n.  The  European  siskin,  Car- 
duelis  spinas,  a  small  green  ami  yellow  finch. 

AB-RR'RANCE,    )  n.     [L.  aberrans,  aberro,  to  wan- 

AB-ER'RAN-CY,  j  der  from  ;  of  ab  and  erro,  to 

wander.] 

A  wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right  way, 
but  rarely  used  in  a  literal  sense.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  a  deviation  from  truth,  error,  mistake  ;  and 
in  morals,  a  fault,  a  deviation  from  rectitude. 

Brown. 

AB-ER'RANT,  a.  Wandering;  straying  from  the 
right  way. 

AB-ER-RA'TION,  n.t[L.  aberratio.]  The  act  of 
wandering  from  the  right  way  ;  deviation  from 
ti  jth  or  moral  rectitude  ;  deviation  from  a  straight 
line. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  small  apparent  motion  of  the 
fiW  stars,  occasioned  by  the  progressive  motion 
of  light  and  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 
By  this,  they  sometimes  appear  twenty  seconds 
distant  from  their  true  situation.  Lunier. 

3.  In  optics,  a  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light, 
when  inflected  by  a  lens  or  speculum,  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  uniting  in  the  same  point. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  figure  of  the  glass  or  specu- 
lum, or  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light.  Encyc. 

Crown  of  aberration  ;  a  luminous  circle  surround- 
ing the  disk  of  the  sun,  depending  on  the  aberra- 
tion of  its  rays,  by  which  its  apparent  diameter  is 
enlarged.  Cyc. 

AB-ER'RING,  part.  a.    Wandering;   going  astray. 
Brown. 
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AB-ER-RUNC'ATE,  v.  I.     [L.  averrunco.]     Tc~pulJ 
up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate  utterly.     [Not  used.] 
Diet. 

A-BET',  v.  t.  [Sax.  bctan,  gebetan  ;  properly,  to  push 
forward,  to  advance  ;  hence,  to  amend,  to  revive, 
to  restore,  to  make  better;  and  applied  to  fire,  to 
increase  the  flame,  to  excite,  to  promote.  Hence, 
to  aid  by  encouraging  or  instigating.  Hence,  in 
Saxon,  JVa  bete  nun  man  the  fyr  ;  Let  no  man  bet 
(better,  excite)  the  fire,  LL.  Ina.  78.] 

1.  To  encourage  by  aid  or  countenance,  but  now 


in  the  sense  of  support,  is  used  by  Bishop  i 
land  ;  but  this  use  is  hardly  allowable. 

2.  In  law,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or  assist 
in  a  criminal  act. 

The  act  of  aiding  or  encouraging  in  a 


A-BET'TED, 


A-BET'TING,  ppr  Counseling,  aiding  or  encourag- 
ing to  a  crime. 

A-BET'TOR,  ti.  t  One  who  abets,  or  incites,  aids  or 
encourages  another  to  commit  a  crime.  In  treason, 
there  are  no  abettors  ;  all  persons  concerned  being 
principals. 

AB-E-VAC-II-A'TION,  n.  [ab  and  evacuation.]  In 
medicine,  a  partial  evacuation  of  morbid  humors  of 
the  body,  either  by  nature  or  art.  Cyc. 

A-BEY'ANCE,  (a-bay'ance,)  ?t.  [Norm,  abbaiaunce, 
or  abaizancc,  in  expectation,  boyancc,  expectation. 
Q.U.  Fr.  baijrr,  to  gape,  to  look  a  long  time  with  the 
mouth  open  ;  to  stand  looking  in  a  silly  manner; 
It.  badure,  to  amuse  one's  self,  to  stand  trifling ; 
"tenere  a  bada."  to  keep  at  bay;  "  star  a  bada," 
to  stand  trifling.     If  Bd  are  the  radical  letters,  it 


fee  simple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  in  abeyance,  when  there  is  no  person  in  being  in 
whom  it  can  vest ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  expec- 
tancy or  waiting  until  a  proper  person  shall  appear. 
Thus,  if  laud  is  leased  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  heirs  of  B,  the  remainder  is  in  abei/ance  till  the 
death  of  B.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  Popularly,  a  state  of  suspension,  or  temporary 
extinction.  Eel.  Rev 

AB'GRE-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  abgrego,  ab  and  grex.] 
To  separate  from  a  herd.     [04s.] 

AB-GRE-GA'TION,  71.  Separation  from  a  herd  or 
flock.     [Otis] 

AB-HOR',  v.  t.f  [L.  abhorreo,  of  ab  and  horreo,  to  set 
up  bristles,  shiver  or  shake  ;  to  look  terrible.  | 

1.  To  hate  extremely,  or  with  contempt ;  to 
loathe,  detest,  or  abominate.  Shak. 

2.  To  despise  or  neglect.    Psal.  xxii  24.    Amos 

3.  To  cast  off  or  reject.    Psal.  Ixxxix.  38. 
AB-HOR'R£D,   pp.    or    a.     Hated  extremely;    de- 
tested. 

AB-HOR'RENCE,   )  71.     Extreme   hatred;    detesta- 

AB-HOR'REN-CY,  \     tion  ;   great  aversion. 

AB-HOR'RENT,  a.  Hating;  detesting;  struck  with 
abhorrence. 

2.  Contrary ;  odious  ;  inconsistent  with  ;  expres- 
sive of  extreme  opposition  ;  as,  slander  is  abhorrent 
to  all  ideas  of  justice.  In  this  sense,  it  should  be 
always  followed  by  to — abhorrent  from  ia  not 
agreeable  to  the  English  idiom. 

AB-llOR'K ENT-LY,  adv.    With  abhorrence. 

AB-HOR'RER,  71.     One  who  abhors. 

AB-  HOR'RING,  ppr.  Having  great  aversion  ,  de- 
testing.    As  a  noun,  it  is  used  in  Isaiah  lxvi    for 

_  the  object  of  hatred  —  "  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh." 

A'BIB,  7i.  [Heb.  3N,  ab,  swelling,  protuberant.  Ch. 
22N,  abab,  to  produce  the  first  or  early  fruit ;  3i2N 
abib,  a  full  grown  ear  of  corn.] 

The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
called  also  JVisan.  It.  begins  at  the  spring  equinox, 
and  answers  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  be- 
ginning of  April.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
full  growth  of  wheat  in  Egypt,  which  took  place 
anciently,  as  it  does  now,  at  that  season. 

-,? 

A-BIDE',  v.  i.  pret.  and  part.  Abode.  [  Ar.  ,Xj  1  abada, 
to  be  or  exist,  to  continue ;  W.  bod,  to  be  ;  Sax. 
bidan,  abidan ;  Sw.  bida ,-  D.  bciden  ,-  Dan.  bie  for 
bide ;  Russ.  vitayu,  to  dwell,  rest,  continue,  stand 
firm,  or  be  stationary  for  any  time  indefinitely. 
Class  Bd.  No.  7.] 

1.  To  rest,  or  dwell.    Gen.  xxix.  19. 

2.  To  tarry  or  stay  for  a  short  time.     Gen.  xxiv. 

3.  To  continue  permanently  or  in  the  same  state; 
to  be  firm  and  immovable.     Psal.  cxix.  90. 

4.  To  remain  ;  to  continue.    Acts  xxvii.  31. 
A-BtDE',  v.  t.    To  wait  for;  to  be  prepared  for;  to 

await. 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  —  Acts  XX.  23. 

2.  To  endure  or  sustain. 

To  abide  tlio  indignation  of  the  Lord.  — Joel  U.  1U 
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3.  To  bear  or  endure ;  to  bear  patiently  ;  as,  I 
can  not  abide  his  impertinence. 

This  verb,  when  intransitive,  is  followed  by  in  or 
at  before  the  place,  and  with  before  the  person  ; 
Abide  with  me — at  Jerusalem,  or  in  this  land. 
Sometimes  by  on ;  The  sword  shall  abide  on  his 
cities.  And  in  the  sense  of  wait,  by  for;  Abide/or 
me.  Hosea  iii.  3.  Sometimes  by  by ;  Abide  by  the 
crib.     Job  xxxix. 


or  by  a  friend  ;  or  to  suffer  the  conseq 
abide  by  the  event,  that  is,  to  be  fixed 
in  a  particular  condition. 

A-BlD'ER,  n.     One  who  dwells  o 

A-BtD'ING,  ppr.  Dwelling  ;  remaining  ;  continu- 
ing ;  enduring;  awaiting. 

A-BID'ING,  n.  Continuance ;  fixed  state ;  resi- 
dence ;  an  enduring. 

A-BiD'ING,  o.    Continuing ;  permanent. 

A-BiD'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  continue; 
permanently.  Haweis. 

A-BIL'I-TY,  ».t  [Fr.  habilete ;  It.  abilitd  ;  Sp.  habili- 
dad  ;  L.  habilitas,  ableness,  fitness,  from  liabeo,  to 
have  or  hold.] 

1.  Physical  power,  whether  bodily  or  mental, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  force  of  understanding  ;  skill 
in  arts  or  science.  Ability  is  active  power,  or 
power  to  perform  ;  as  opposed  to  capacity,  or  power 
to  receive.  In  the  plural,  abilities  is  much  used  in 
a  like  sense ;  and  also  for  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  acquired  qualifications.  Franklin. 

2.  Riches,  wealth,  substance,  which  are  the 
means,  or  which  furnish  the  power,  of  doing  cer- 
tain acts. 


They  gave  according  to  t 


r  ability  ( 


3.  Moral  power,  depending  on  the  will  —  a  meta- 
physical and  theological  sense. 

4.  Civil  or  legal  power  ;  the  power  or  right  to  do 
certain  things  ;  as,  an  ability  to  transfer  property  or 
dispose  of  effects  —  ability  to  inherit.  It  is  opposed 
to  disability.  Cyc. 

AB  /JV-f'TIO,  [L.]    From  the  beginning. 
AB-IN-TEST'ATE,  a.     [L.  ab  and  intestatus—  dying 

without  a  will,  from  in  and  testor,  to  bear  witness ; 

W.tyst;  Ann.  test,  witness.  See  Test  and  Testify.] 
In  the  civil  law,  inheriting  the  estate  of  one  dying 

without  a  will. 
ABJECT',  v.  t.    To  throw   away ;  to  cast  down. 

[Obs.]  Spenser. 

AB'JEeT,   a.     [L.  abjectus,   from   abjicio,   to  throw 

away,  from  ab  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 

1.  Sunk  to  a  low  condition;  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Hence, 

2.  Worthless,  mean,  despicable;  low  in  estima- 
tion ;  without  hope  or  regard. 

AB'JECT,  n.    A  person  in  the  lowest  condition  and 

di'.^picMlil.-.     Fsal.  xxxv. 
AB-JECT'ED-NESS,  n.    A  very  low  or  despicable 

condition.     [Little  used.] 
AB-JEC'TION,  n.     A  state  of  being  cast  away; 

hence,  a  low  state  ;  meanness  of  spirit ;  baseness. 
AB'JECT-LY,   adv.      In    a    contemptible    manner ; 

meanly  ;  servilely. 
AB'JEeT-NESS,  n.     The  state    of  being   abject; 

meanness  jservility. 
AB-JU'DI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Given  by  judgment 

from  one  to  another.  Knowles. 

AB-JU-DI-CA'TION,  n.    Rejection.  Knowles. 

AB-JU-Ra'TION,  n.     [See  Abjure.] 

1.  The  act  of  abjuring  ;  a  renunciation  upon 
oath;  as,  "an  abjuration  of  the  realm,"  by  which  a 
person  swears  to  leave  the  country,  and  never  to 
return.  It  is  used  also  for  the  oath  of  renuncia- 
tion. Formerly,  in  England,  felons,  taking  refuge 
in  a  church,  and  confessing  their  guilt,  could  not 
be  arrested  and  tried,  but  might  save  their  lives  by 
abjuring  the  realm  ;  that  is,  by  taking  an  oath  to 
quit  the  kingdom  forever. 

2.  A  rejection  or  denial  with  solemnity  ;  a  sol- 
emn renunciation  ;  as,  an  abjuration  of  heresy. 

Oath  of  abjuration  ;  an  oath  asserting  the  right  of 
the  present  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  expressly  disclaiming  such  right  in  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pretender.  Brande. 

AB-JU'RA-TO-RY,  a.     Containing  abjuration. 

AB-.IORE',  v.  t.  [L.  abjuro,  to  deny  upon  oath,  from 
ab  and  juro,  to  swear.] 

1.  To  renounce  upon  oath  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to 
abjure  allegiance  to  a  prince. 

2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solemnity  ;  to  re- 
ject, as,  to  abjure  errors,  abjure  reason. 

3.  To  recant  or  retract.  Shak. 

4.  To  banish.     [JVot  used.] 

AB-JuRE',  v.  i.     To  abjure  the  realm.  Burnet. 

AB-JoR'jED,  pp.  Renounced  upon  oath;  solemnly 
recanted. 

AB-JORE/MENT,  n.    Renunciation.  J.  Hall. 

AB-JuR'ER,  7i.    One  who  abjures. 

AB-JuR'ING,  ppr.  Renouncing  upon  oath;  dis- 
claiming with  solemnity. 


ABL 


AB-LAC'TaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  ablac.to;  from  ab  and  lac, 
milk.]     To  wean  from  the  breast.     [Little  used.] 

AB-LAC-TA'TIOJM,  n.  [L.  ab  and  lac,  milk.  Lacto, 
to  suckle.] 

1.  In  medical  authors,  the  weaning  of  a  child  from 
the  breast. 

2.  Among  ancient  gardeners,  a  method  of  graft- 
ing, in  which  the  cion  was  not  separated  from  the 
parent  stock,  till  it  was  firmly  united  to  that  in 
which  it  was  inserted.  This  is  now  called  graft- 
ing hit  i>[iprn/j.cli  ur  iiundiing.     [See  Graft.] 

AB-LAa-UE-A'TlON,  n.  [L.  ablaqueatio,  from  ab  and 
laquear,  a  roof  or  covering.] 

A  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees  to  expose  them 
to  the  air  and  water — a  practice  among  gardeners. 

AB-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ab  and  latio,  a  carrying.] 

A  carrying  away.  In  medicine,  the  taking  from 
the  body  whatever  is  hurtful ;  evacuations  in  gen- 
eral. In  chemistry,  the  removal  of  whatever  is  fin- 
ished or  no  longer  necessary. 

AB'LA-TIVE,  a.  or  n.  [Fr.  ablatif;  It.  ablative  ;  L. 
ablativus  ;  L.  ablatus,  from  aufero,  to  carry  away, 
compounded  of  ab  and  fero.] 

A  word  applied  to  the  sixth  case  of  nouns  in 
the  Latin  language,  in  which  case  are  used  words 
when  the  actions  of  carrying  away  or  taking  from 
are  signified. 

Ablative  absolute,  is  when  a  word  in  that  case  is 
independent,  in  construction,  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

A-BLaZE',  adv.     On  fire ;  in  a  blaze.  Milman. 

A'BLE,  (a'bl,)  a.  [Norm,  ablei,  hable;  habler,  to 
enable,  from  L.  Iiabilis.] 

1.  Having  physical  power  sufficient;  having 
competent  power  or  strength,  bodily  or  mental  ; 
as,  a  man  able  to  perform  military  service  —  a  child 
is  not  able  to  reason  on  abstract  subjects. 

2.  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of  mind,  or 
intellectual  qualifications ;  as,  an  able  minister. 

Provide  out  of  all  Israel  able  men.  —  Ex.  iviii. 

3.  Having  large  or  competent  property,  or  simply 
having  property,  or  means. 

Every  man  tjliall  give  as  he  is  able.  —  Deut.  xvi. 

4.  Having  competent  strength  or  fortitude ;  as, 
he  is  not  able  to  sustain  such  pain  or  affliction. 

5.  Having  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill ;  as,  he 
is  able  to  speak  French  ;  she  is  not  able  to  play  on 
the  piano. 

6.  Having  competent  legal  power  or  qualifica- 
tions ;  as,  an  illegitimate  son  is  not  able  to  take  by 
inheritance. 

A'BLE,  v.t.    To  enable.     [Obs.] 

I'll  able  them.  Shak. 

A'BLE-BOD-I£D,  a.  Having  a  sound,  strong  body, 
or  a  body  of  competent  strength  for  service.  In 
marine  language,  it  denotes  skill  in  seamanship. 


L    [L.  ablego.]    To  send  abroad. 
f,  n.    The  act  of  sending  abroad. 


_  the  bleak. 

A'BLE-NESS,  n.    Ability  of  body  or  mind  ;  force ; 

AB'LEP-SY,  n.      [Gr.  afiXc^ia.]     Want  of  sight ; 

blindness. 
A'BLER,  and    A'BLEST;    comp.    and   superl.    of 

Able. 
AB'LI-GaTE,  v.  U    [L.  abligo.]    To  tie  up  from. 

[Obs.] 
AB'LO-€aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  abloco;  ab  and  loco,  to  let 

out.]     To  let  out ;  to  lease.         Calvin's  Lex.  Jur. 
AB-LO-Ca'TION,  n.    A  letting  to  hire. 
AB-LODE',  v.  L     [L.  abludo  ;  ab  and  ludo,  to  play.] 

To  be  unlike;  to  differ.     [J\Tot  used.]  Hall. 

AB'LU-ENT,  a.     [L.  abluo,  to  wash  away  ;  ab  and 

luo  or  lavo,  to  wash  ;  Ir.  lo  or  lua,  water.] 
Washing  clean  ;  cleansing  by  water  or  liquids. 
AB'LU-ENT,   n.      In   medicine,   that   which    thins, 

purifies,  or  sweetens  the  blood.  Quincy. 

AB-LU'TION,  n.      [L.  ablatio,  from  ab  and  luo  or 

lavo,  to  wash.] 
1.  In  a  general   sense,  the  act  of  washing;  a 

cleansing  or  purification  by 


2.  Appropriately,  the  washing  of  the  body  as  a 

sparation  for  religious  duties,  enjoined  by  Moses, 

and  still  practiced  in  many 


prep 


3.  In  chemistry,  the  purification  of  bodies  by  the 
affusion  of  a  proper  liquor,  as  water  to  dissolve 
salts.  Quincy. 

4.  In  medicine,  the  washing  of  the  body  externally, 
as  by  baths  ;  or  intrrnalli/,  by  diluting  fluids. 

5.  Pope  has  used  ablation  for  the  water  used  in 
cleansing. 

6.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  and  water,  which  is  used  to  wash  the  chalice 
and  the  priest's  fingers  after  the  communion,  and 
which  then,  as  containing  portions  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  is  drunk  by  the  priest. 

Bishop  Fit!  Patrick. 
AB-Lfj'VI-ON,  n.     [L.  abluo.] 

That  which  is  washed  off.  Dioight. 


ABO 


a'BLY,  adv.    In  an  able  manner;  with  great  ability. 
AB'NE-GaTE,  v.  t.     To  deny 

AB-NE-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  abnego,  to  deny,  from  ab 

and  nego  ;  W.  naca,  nacau  ;  Sw.  neka,  to  deny  ;  W. 

nac,  no  ;  Eng.  nay  ;  L.  nee,  not ;  lr.  nuch,  not.]     A 

denial  ;  a  renunciation  ;  self-denial.      Hammond. 

AB'NE-Ga-TOR,  n.    One  who  denies,  renounces, 

or  opposes  any  thing.  Sandys. 

AB'NET,  7i.    The  girdle  of  a  Jewish  priest. 
AB'NO-DaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  abnodo;  ab  and  nodus,   a 

knot.]    To  cut  knots  from  trees. 
AB-NO-DA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  away  the 

knots  of  trees.  Diet. 

AB-NORM'1-TY,  7t.     [L.  abnormis,  irregular ;  ab  and 

norma,  a  rule.]     Irregularity  ;  deformity.       Diet. 

AB-NORM'AL,     )  a.      [L.    abnormis,    supra.]      Not 

AB-NORM'OUS,  ,     conformed   to  rule;  irregular; 

deformed.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  when  the  organs  of  a  plant  have  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  parts  than  the  regular 
number,  they  are  said  to  be  abnormal.        Brande. 
A-BoARD',  adv.  [a,  for  071,  and  board.     See  Board.] 
Within  a  ship,  vessel,  or  boat. 
To  go  aboard;  to  enter  a  ship,  to  embark. 
To  fall  aboard;  to  strike  a  ship's  side. 
To  get  aboard ;  to  get  foul  of,  as  a  ship. 
Aboard  main  tack ;  an  order  to  draw  a  comer  of 
the  main-sail  down  to  the  chess-tree. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 
A-BoD'ANCE,  n.    [from  bode.]      An  omen.     [JVot 

used.]  Jackson. 

A-BoDE',  prel.  of  Abide. 

A-BoDE',  77.     [See  Abide.]     Stay  ;  continuance  in  a 
place  ;  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

2.  A  place  of  continuance ;  a  dwelling ;  a  hab- 
itation. 

3.  To  make  abode;  to  dwell  or  reside. 
A-BoDE',  v.  t.     [See  Bode.]     To  foreshow.     Shak. 
A-B6DE',  7).  i.     To  be  an  omen.  Dryden, 


A-BoD'ING,  77.     Presentiment;  prognostication. 

Hall. 
A-BOL'ISH,  v.  tA  [Fr.   abolir ;  L.  aboleo ;  from   ab 
and  oleo,  olesco,  to  grow.] 

1.  To  make  void ;  to  annul ;  to  abrogate ;  applied 
chiefly  and  appropriately  to  established  laws,  con- 
tracts, rites,  customs  and  institutions  ;  as,  to  abol- 
ish laws  by  a  repeal,  actual  or  virtual. 

2.  To  destroy,  or  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  abolish 
idols,  Isa.  ii. ;  to  abolish  death,  2  Tim.  i.  This 
sense  is  not  common.  To  abolish  posterity,  in  the 
translation  of  Pausanias,  lib.  3,  ca.  6,  is  hardly  al- 
lowable. 

A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  annulled,  ab- 
rogated, or  destroyed,  as  a  law,  rite,  custom,  &c. 

A-BOL'ISH-ED,  pp.  Annulled;  repealed;  abro- 
gated, or  destroyed. 

A-BOL'ISH-ER,  n.    One  who  abolishes. 

A-BOL'ISH-ING,  ppr.      Making    void;    annulling; 


gation  ;  destruction.  Hooker. 

AB-0-LI"TION,(ab-olish'un,)7!.  The  act  of  abolish- 
ing ;  or  the  state  of  being  abolished  ;  an  annulling  ; 
abrogation  ;  utter  destruction  ;  as  the  abolition  of 
laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  customs,  debts, 
&c. 
2.  The  putting  an  end  to  slavery  ;  emancipation. 
The  application  of  this  word  to  persons  and 
things,  is  now  unusual  or  obsolete.  To  abolish 
persons  and  senses,  the  language  of  gcod  writers 
forinerlv,  is  no  longer  legitimate. 

AB-0-LI"TION-ISM,  n.    The  principles  of  an  abo- 
litionist. 

AB-0-LI"T10N-IST,    7t.      A    person    who    favors 
abolition,  or  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves. 

A-BOL'LA,7t.    [Lat.]     An  ancient  military  garment, 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

AB-O-MA'SUM, )         rT    _     ,     , 

AB-O-MA'SUS,  jn-    l^-omasum-\ 

The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal. 
OM'IN-A-BLE, 
hateful ;  detestable 

2.  This  word  is  applicable  to  whatever  is  odious 
to  the  mind  or  offensive  to  the  senses.        Milton. 

3.  Unclean.    Levit.  vii. 
A-BOM'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state 

of  being  very  odious;  hatefulness. 

A-BOM'IN-A-BLY,   adv.     Very  odiously;    detesta- 
bly ;  sinfully.    1  Kings  xxi. 
2.  In  vulgar  language,  extremely,  excessively. 

A-BOM'IN-ATE,  tj.  it  [L.  abomino,  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  ab  and  omen;  to  deprecate  as  ominous; 
May  the  gods  avert  the  evil !] 
To  hate  extremely  ;  to  abhor ;  to  detest. 

Southern. 

A-BOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.     Hated  utterly;    detested; 
abhorred. 

A-BOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Abhorring  ;    hating  ex- 
tremely. 

A-BOM-IN-A'TION,  n.    Extreme  hatred:   detesta- 
tion. Swift. 
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2.  The  object  of  detestation,  a  common,  significa- 
tion in  Scripture. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is   an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  — 
Prov.  xv. 

3.  Hence,  defilement,  pollution,  in  a  physical 
Bense,  or  evil  doctrines  and  practices,  which  are 
moral  defilements,  idols  and  idolatry,  are  called 
abominations.  The  Jews  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and  Ihe  sacred  animals  of  the 
Egyptians  were  an  abomination  to  the  Jews.  The 
Roman  army  is  called  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
Matt.  xxiv.  13.  In  short,  whatever  is  an  object  of 
extreme  hatred,  is  called  an  a  ho  initiation. 

A-BoBU',  n.  [Fr.  See  Border.]  Literally,  arrival, 
but  used  for  first  appearance,  manner  of  accosting, 
or  jiddress,  but  not  an  English  word.   Chesterfield. 

A-BoRD',  v.  U    To  approach  ;   to  accost.     [JVot  in 

AB-d-RIG'IN-AL,  a.  [L.  ab  and  origo,  origin.  See 
Origin.]  First ;  original  ;  aboriginal  peopleare  the 
first  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  President  Smith. 

AB-O-RIG'IN-AL,  n.  An  original  inhabitant.  The 
first  settlers  in  a  country  are  called  aboriginals;  as, 
the  Celts  in  Europe,  and  Indians  in  America. 

President  Smith. 

AB-O-RIG'IN-F.S,  n.  pi.  The  first  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  [This  word  is  not  regularly  formed,  but 
has  become  generally  prevalent.]      [See  Aborigi- 


ABR 


[See  Abort.] 


A-BORSE'MENT,  (a-hors'ment,) 

Abortion.     [JVot  in  use.] 
A-BORT',  v.  r.     [L.  oporto  ;  ab  and  ortus,  orior.] 

To  miscarry  in  birth.  Herbert. 

A-BORT',  n.     An  abortion.    [J^ot  in  use.]     Burton. 
A-BOR'TION,  n.     [L.  abortio,  a  miscarriage  ;  usually 

deduced  from  ab  and  orior.] 

1.  The  act  of  miscarrying,  or  producing  young 
before  the  natural  time,  or  before  the  fetus  is  per- 
fectly formed. 

2.  The  fetus  brought  forth  before  it  is  perfectly 
formed. 

3.  In  a  figurative  sense,  any  fruit  or  produce  that 
does  not  come  to  maturity,  or  any  thing  which 
fails  in  its  progress,  before  it  is  matured  or  perfect, 
as  a  design  or  project. 

A-BORT'IVE,  a.  Brougnt  forth  in  an  immature 
state  ;  failing,  or  coming  to  naught,  before  it  is 
complete. 

2.  Failing  in  its  effect ;  miscarrying ;  producing 
nothing;  as,  an  abortive  scheme. 

3.  Productive  of  nothing  ;  as,  abortive  gulf,  in  Mil- 
ton, but  not  legitimate. 

4.  Pertaining  to  abortion  ;  as,  abortive  vellum, 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  abortive  calf.  Encyc.   ' 

5.  In  medicine,  procuring  abortion  ;  as,  abortive 
medicines.  Parr. 

6.  In  botany,  an  abortive  flower  is  one  which 
falls  without  producing  fruit.  Martyn. 

This  term  is  applied  to  parts  imperfectly  formed  ; 
as,  an  abortive  stamen,  whose  filament  has  no 
anther ;  or  to  such  as  do  not  arrive  at  perfect  ma- 
turity, as  a  seed  unimpregnated.  Brande. 

A-BORT'IVE,  ti.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or 
born  prematurely. 

A-BORT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Immaturely ;  in  an  un- 
timely manner. 

A-BORT'IVE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  abor- 
tive ;  a  failing  in  file  progress  to  perfection  or  ma- 
turity ;  a  failure  of  producing  the  intended  effect. 

A-BORT'MENT,  11.     An  untimely  birth.        Bacon. 

A-BOUND',  7).  i.  [L.  abundo  :  Fr.  abonder ;  It.  ab- 
bondarc ;  Sp.  abandar.  If  this  word  is  from  L. 
unda,  a  wave,  the  latter  has  probably  lost  its  first 
consonant.  Abound  may  naturally  be  deduced 
from  the  Celtic.  Arm.  fonn,  plenty  ;  funna,  to 
abound ;  W.  fyniaw,  to  produce,  to  generate,  to 
abound,  from  fwn,  a  source,  the  root  of  fynon,  L. 
fans,  a  fountain.  Or  it  may  be  connected  with  L. 
bonus,  in  the  sense  of  extending,  enlargement.] 

1.  To  have  or  possess  in  great  quantity  ;  to  be 
copiously  supplied  ;  followed  by  with  or  in  ;  as,  to 
abound  with  provisions  ;  to  abound  in  good  things. 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty ;  to  be  very  prevalent. 
Where  sin  ahouii.L<l,  i^nicc  ili'i  much  more  abound.  —  Rom.  v. 

1-BOUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Having  in  great  plenty; 
being  in  great  plenty  ;  being  very  prevalent ;  gen- 
erally prevailing. 

VBOUND'ING,  ti.    Increase.  South. 

Y-BOUT',  prep.  [Sax.  abutan,  onbntan,  embutan, 
about,  around ;  on,  or  emb,  coinciding  with  Gr. 
ap'pt,  and  butan,  without,  [see  But,]  literally, 
around,  on  the  outside.] 

1.  Around  ;  on  the  exterior  part  or  surface. 
Biud  Ihem  about  thy  neck.  — Prov.  iii.  3.     Isa.  I. 

Hence, 

2.  Near  to  in  place,  with  the  sense  of  circularity. 

3.  Near  to  in  ttTite. 

He  went  out  about  lire  third  Hour.  —  Matt.  xxi.  3. 


1,  or  near  to  the  performance 

his  mouth.  —  Acts  xviii.  14. 
out  of  the  ship.  —  Acts  xxvii.  30. 


They  were 

5.  Near  to  the  person ;  appended  to  the  clothes. 
Every  thing  about  him  is  in  order.  Is  your  snuff- 
box aooiit  you  ? 

From  nearness  on  all  sides,  the  transition  is  easy 
to  the  idea  of  a  concern  with.    Hence, 

6.  Concerned  in,  engaged  in,  relating  to,  re- 
specting ;  as,  what  is  he  about? 

I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.  —  Luke  ii.  49. 
The  painter  is  not  to  take  so  much  pains  etoout   the  drapery 
as  about  tlte  face.  Dryden. 

7.  In  compass  or  circumference  >  two  yards 
about  the  stem. 

8.  Near  to  in  number  or  quantity. 

There  fell  that  day  about  three  thousand  men.  — Ex.  xxxii. 
A-BOUT',  adv.    Near  to  in  quality   or  degree ;  as, 
about  as  high,  or  as  cold. 

2.  Here  and  there  ;  around ;  in  one  place  and 
another. 

Wandering  about  from  house  to  house.  —  I  Tim.  v. 

3.  Round,  or  the  longest  way,  opposed  to  across, 
or  the  shortest  way ;  as,  a  mile  about,  and  half  a 
mile  across. 

To  bring  about ;  to  bring  to  the  end  ;  to  effect  or 
accomplish  a  purpose. 

To  come  about ;  to  change  or  turn  ;  to  come  to  the 
desired  point.  In  a  like  sense,  seamen  say  go 
about,  when  a  ship  changes  her  course  to  go  on  the 
other  tack. 

Ready  about,  about  ship,  are  orders  for  tacking. 

To  go  about,  signifies  to  enter  -upon;  also  to  pre- 
pare i  to  seek  the  means. 

Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  I  —  John  vii. 
A-BOVE',    prep.      [Sax.    abufan,    bufan,   bufon;-  D. 


urrn.} 
1.  Lib 


«ti  mllii,  higher  in  place. 
The  fowls  (hat  fly  above  the  earth.  —  Gen.  i.  20. 
2.  Figuratively,  superior  in  any  respect. 


!  in  number  or  quantity  ; 


t  by  above  five  I 


,  the  weight  i 
at  once.  — 1  Co 


4.  More  in  degree ;  in  a  greater  degree. 

Hananiah  feared  God  above  many.  — Neb.  vii.  2. 
The  serpent  is  cursed  above  all  cattle. —  Gen.  iii. 

5.  Beyond  ;  in  excess. 

God  will  not  surfer  you  to  be  tempted  above  what  ye  are  able. 
—  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

6.  Beyond ;  in  a  state  to  be  unattainable ;  as, 
things  above  comprehension. 

7.  Too  proud  for ;  as,  this  man  is  above  his 
business. 

8.  Too  elevated  in  mind  or  rank  ;  having  too 
much  dignity  for ;  as,  this  man  is  above  mean  ac- 
tions. 

9.  It  is  often  used  elliptically  for  heaven,  or  the 
celestial  regions ;  as,  the  powers  above. 

Let  not  God  regard  it  from  above. — Job  iii. 

10.  In  a  book  or  writing,  it  denotes  before  or  in  a 
former  place  ;  as,  what  has  been  said  above;  supra. 
This  mode  of  speaking  originated  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  writing,  on  a  strip  of  parchment,  be- 
ginning at  one  end  and  proceeding  to  the  other. 
The  beginning  was  the  upper  end. 

A-BOVE',  adv.    Overhead  ;  in  a  higher  place. 

2.  Before.  Dryden. 

3.  Chief  in  rank  or  power.    Deut.  xxviii. 
Move  all  is  elliptical;  above  all  considerations; 

chiefly  ;  in  preference  to  other  things. 

A-BOVE'-BOARD,  adv.  Above  the  board  or  table  ; 
in  open  sight ;  without  trick,  concealment,  or  de- 
ception. This  expression  is  said  by  Johnson  to  be 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  when  they  change 
their  cards,  mil  their  hands  under  the  table. 

A-BOVE'-CTT-ED,  a.  Cited  before,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  a  book  or  writing. 

A-ROVE'-GROUND,  a.    Alive;  not  buried. 

A-BOVE'-MEN-TION-BD,  a.     Mentioned  before. 

AB  OVO  USQUE  AT)  MALA,  [L.]  From  the  egg  to 
the  apples  ;  from  the  beginning  of  supper  to  the  end  ; 
from  the  first  dish  to  the  last. 

A-BOVE'-SAID,  o.    Mentioned  or  recited  before. 

ABP.  ;  abbrev.  for  Archbishop. 

AB-RA-CA-DAB'RA,  ti.  The  name  of  a  deity,  wor- 
shiped by  the  Syrians  ;  a  cabalistic  word.  The 
letters  of  his  name  written  on  paper,  in  the  form 

.  of  an   inverted   triangle,   were  recommended   by 
Samonicus  as  an  antidote  against  certain  diseases. 
Encyc. 

AB-RaDE',  v  t.     [L.  abrado,  to  scrape  ;  from  ra'do.] 

To  rub  or  wear  off;  to  waste  by  friction  ;  used 

especially  to  express  the  action  of  sharp,  corrosive 


ABR 


AB-RaD'ED,  pp.  Rubbed  or  worn  off;  worn; 
scraped. 

AB-RAD'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  off;  wearing. 

AB-RAD'ING,  ti.  In  agriculture,  the  crumbling 
down  of  banks  of  earth,  from  the  effects  of  frost,  or 
of  the  alternate  action  of  drought  and  moisture. 

A-BRA-HAM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Abraham,  the 
patriarch  ;  as,  Abrahamic  covenant.  Mason. 

Abraham  Men,  formerly  were  impostors,  in  Eng- 
land, who  wandered  about  the  country,  p*  rsonat- 
ing  lunacy.  P-  Cyc. 

To  sham  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness.     Oolusmith. 
A-BRAN€H'1-AN,  n.     \  Terms   applied   to   an  order 
A-BRANGH'I-A,  ?i.  pi.  j      of  Annelida,  so  called  be- 
cause  the  species  composing  it  have  no  external 
organs    of    respiration ;     including     worms     and 
leeches.  Braiule. 

AB-Ra'SION,  (ab-ra'zhun,)  71.   The  act  of  wearing  01 
rubbing  off;  also  substance  worn  off  by  attrition. 
Quincy. 

de  by  side ;  with  the"  breasts  in  a  line.    Two 
men  rode  abreast. 

2.  In  marine  language,  ships  are  abreast  when 
their  heads  are  equally  advanced  ;  and  they  are 
abreast  of  objects  when  the  objects  are  on  a  line 
with  the  beam. —  Hence, 

3.  Opposite  ;  against ;  on  a  line  with  —  as,  a  ship 
was  abreast  of  Montauk  point. i  seaman's  phrase. 

AB-RE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  71.  Renunciation;  abso- 
lute denial.     [Jfot  used.]  Mcde. 

AB-REV'TION,  71.  [L.  abripio.]  A  carrying  away  ; 
or  state  of  being  seized  and  carried  away. 

A-BRKU-VOdR' ,  (a-bru-vwor',)  71.  [Fr.  abreuvoir,  a 
watering-place,  from  abreuoer,  to  water  ;  Sp.  abre- 
var,  id.,  from  Gr.  0pexai.] 

Among  masons,  the  joint  between  stones,  to  be 
filled  with  mortar. 

A-BRIDGE',  (a-bridj',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  abrcger,  from  Gr. 
@pax»S,  short,  or  its  root,  from  the  root  of  break,  or  a 
verb  of  that  family.] 

1.  To  make  shorter ;  to  epitomize ;  to  contract 
by  using  fewer  words,  yet  retaining  the  sense  in 
substance  —  used  of  writings;  as,  Justin  abridged 
the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  as,  to  abridge  labor; 
to  abridge  power  or  rights.  Smith. 

3.  To  deprive ;  to  cut  off  from  ;  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  abridge  one  of  his  rights,  or  enjoyments.  To 
abridge  from,  is  now  obsolete  or  improper. 

4.  In  algebra,  to  reduce  a  compound  quantity  or 
equation  to  its  more  simple  expression.  The  equa- 
tion thus  abridged  is  called  a  formula.  Cijc. 

A-BRWd'EI),pp.  or  a.  Made  shorter;  epitomized  ; 
reduced  to  a  smaller  compass;  lessened;  deprived. 

A-BRIBG'ER,  n.  One  who  abridges;  one  who 
makes  a  compend. 

A-BRIDG'ING,  ppr.  Shortening;  lessening;  depriv- 
ing: debarring. 

A-BRIDG'MENT,  71. t  An  epitome;  a  compend  or 
summary  of  a  book. 

2.  Diminution  ;  contraction  ;  reduction  ;  as,  an 
abridgment  of  expenses. 

3.  Deprivation;  a  debarring  or  restraint;  as,  an 
abridgment,  of  pleasures. 

A-BROACH',  ado.     [See  Broach.] 

Broached  ;  letting  out  or  yielding  liquor,  or  in  a 
posture  for  letting  out ;  as,  a  cask  is  abroach.  Fig- 
uratively used  by  Shukspeare  for  setting  loose,  or 
in  a  state  of  being  diffused,"  Set  mischief  abroach;" 
but  this  sense  is  unusual. 
A-BROAD',  (a-brawd',)  adv.     [See  Broad.] 

In  a  general  sense,  at  large ;  widely ;  not  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits.     Hence, 

1.  In  the  open  air. 

2.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  walls  of  a  house  ;  as,  to 
walk  abroad. 

3.  Beyond  the  limits  of  a  camp.    Deut.  xxiii.  10.  ■ 

4.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country;  in  foreign 
countries  ;  as,  to  go  abroad  for  an  education  ;  we 
have  broils  at  borne  and  enemies  abroad. 

5.  Extensively  ;  before  the  public  at  large. 

He  began  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter.  —  Mark  i.  45.    Esther  I. 

6.  Widely  ;  with  expansion  ;  as,  a  tree  spreads 
its  branches  abroad. 

AB'RO-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated. 

AB'RO-GATE,  7;.  t.t  [L.  abrogo,  to  repeal  ;  from  ab 
and  rogo,  to  ask  or  propose.  See  the  English 
reach.     Class  Rg.] 

To  repeal  ;  to  annul  by  an  authoritative  act;  to 
abolish  by  the  authority  of  the  maker  or  his  suc- 
cessor ;  applied  to  the  repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  or- 
dinances, the  abolition  of  established  customs,  &c. 

AB'RO-Ga-TED,  pp.  Repealed  ;  annulled  by  an  act 
of  authority. 

AB'RO-GA-TING,  ppr.  Repealing  by  authority  ; 
making  void. 

AB-RO-G  A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  abrogating  ;  repeal 
by  authority  of  the  legislative  power. 
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A-BROOD',   adv.     [See  Brood.]     In   tile   action   of 

brooding     Wot  in  use.}  SancrofL 

A-BROOD'lNG,  n.     A  sitting  abrood.     [  JVoS  in  use.] 

Barret. 
A-BROOK',  v.  t.    To  brook,  to  endure      [JVut  in 

use.1    See  Brook.  Shak. 

A-BROT'A-NOID,  n.      [Gr.    agpnrovov,   and   tidoj, 

form.]     As' 

Madrepora. 

East  Indies. 
A-BROT'A-NUM,  n.     [Gr.  aBporovov.] 

A  species  of  evergreen  plant  arranged  under  the 

genus  Artemisia;  called  also  Southernwood. 
AB-RUPT',  a.     [L.  abruptus,  from  abrumpo,  to  break 

off;  of  ab  and  rumpo.     See  Rupture.] 

1.  Literally,  broken  off,  or  broken  short.     Hence , 

2.  Steep,  craggy ;  applied  to  rocks,  precipices, 
and  the  like. 

3.  Figuratively,  sudden  ;  without  notice  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  event ;  as,  an  abrupt  entrance 
or  address. 

4.  Unconnected  ;  having  sudden  transitions  from 
one  subject  to  another ;  as,  an  abrupt  style. 

Ben  Jonson. 

5.  In  botany,  an  abrupt  pinnate  leaf  is  one  which 
has  neither  leaflet,  nor  tendril  at  the  end. 

Martyru 
AB-RUPT',  n.    A  chasm  or  gulf  with  steep  sides. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt.  Milton. 

[  This  use  of  the  word  is  infrequent.] 
AB-RUPT'ED,  a.    Torn  off;  torn  asunder. 
AB-RUP'TION,  n.     A  sudden  breaking  off;  a  vio- 

len>  separation  of  bodies.  Woodward. 

AB-RUPT'LY,  adv.     Suddenly  ;  without  giving  no- 
tice, or  without  the  usual  forms ;  as,  the  minister 
left  France  abruptly. 
AB-RUPT'NESS,   n.      A    state    of  being    broken; 
craggedness  ;  steepness. 

2.  Figuratively,      suddenness;      unceremonious 
haste  or  vehemence. 
AB'SL'ESS,  n.     [L.  abscessus,  from  ab  and  cedo,  to 
go  from.] 

A  cavity  containing  pus,  or  a  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter,  in  some  part  of  the  body,  formed   by 
the  process  called  suppuration,  consequent  on   in- 
flammation. 
AB-SCIND',  v.  t.     [L.   abscindo.]     To  cut  off.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
AB'SCISS,       )  n.     [L.  abscissas,  from  ab  and  scindo, 
AB-SCIS'SA,  i      to  cut ;  Gr.  tr\troj.     See  Scissors.] 
In  conies,  a  part  of  the   diameter  or  transverse 
axis  of  a  conic  section,  intercepted  between   the 
vertex  or  some  other  fixed  point  and  a  semiordi- 
nate.  Encyc. 

Generally,  any  part  of  the  diameter  or  axis  of  a 
curve,  comprised  between  any  fixed  point  where 
all  the  abscisses  begin,  and  another  line,  called  the 
ordinate,  which  is  terminated  ill  the  curve. 

AB-SCIS'SION,  (-sizh'un,)  n.    [See  Absciss'*]''''"''' 

1.  A  cutting  off,  or  a  being  cut  off.  In  surgen/, 
the  separation  of  any  corrupted  or  useless  part  of 
the  body,  by  a  sharp  instrument;  applied  to  the 
soft  parts,  as  amputation  is  to  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  a  limb.  Quinry. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech,  when,  having 
begun  to  say  a  thing,  a  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as 
supposingthe  matter  sufficiently  understood.  Thus, 
"  He  is  a  man  of  so  much  honor  and  candor,  and 
such  generosity  —  but  I  need  say  no  more." 

AB-SSOND'j  v.  i.  [L.  abscondo,  to  hide,  of  abs  and 
condo,  to  hide,  i.  e.  to  withdraw,  or  to  thrust  aside 
or  into  a  corner  or  secret  place.] 

1.  To  retire  from  public  view,  or  from  the  place 
in  which  one  resides  or  is  ordinarily  to  be  found; 
to  withdraw,  or  absent  one's  self  in  a  private  man- 
ner ;  to  be  concealed  ;  appropriately  used  of  per- 
sons who  secrete  themselves  to  avoid  a  legal  pro- 
cess. 

2.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  be  concealed. 

The  marmot  absconds  in  winter.  Ray. 

AB-SCOND'ER,  n.  One  who  withdraws  from  pub- 
lic notice,  or  conceals  himself  from  public  view. 

AB-SGOND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Withdrawing  privately 
from  public  view  ;  as,  an  absconding  debtor,  who 
confines  himself  to  his  apartments,  or  absents  him- 
self to  avoid  the  ministers  of  justice.  In  the  latter 
•sense,  it  is  properly  an  adjective. 

AB'SENCE,  ii.  [L.  absens,  from  absum,  abesse,  to  be 
away  ;  ab  and  sum.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  at  a  distance  in  place,  or  not 
in  company.  It  is  used  to  denote  any  distance  in- 
definitely, either  in  the  same  town,  or  country,  or 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  primarily  supposes  a  pri- 
or presence  ;  as,  speak  well  of  one  in  his  absence. 

2.  Want ;  destitution  ;  implying  no  previous  pres- 
ence. 

In  the  absence  of  conventional  law.  Oi.  Kent. 

3.  In  law,  non-appearance  ;  a  not  being  in  court 
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subject  which  does  not  occupy  the  rest  of  the  com 
pany,  and  which  draws  the  mind  from  things  or 
objects  which  are  present,  to  others  distant 
foreign. 
AB'SENT,  a.  Not  present ;  not  in  company  ;  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  communication.  It 
is  used  also  for  being  in  a  foreign  country ;  as,  a 
gentleman  is  absent  on  his  travels. 

Absent  from  one  another.  —  Gen.  xxxi.  49. 

2.  Heedless  ;  inattentive  to  persons  present,  or 
to  subjects  of  conversation  in  company  ;  as,  an  ab- 
sent man  is  uncivil  to  the  company. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  not  at  home  ;  as,  the 
master  of  the  house  is  absent.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  company. 

AB-SENT',  ti.  t.  To  depart  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
prevent  intercourse  ;  to  retire  or  withdraw  ;  to  for- 
bear to  appear  in  presence  ;  used  with  the  recip- 
rocal pronoun ;  as,  let  a  man  absent  himself  from 
the  company. 

AB-SI  INT'ED,  pp.    Retired  or  withdrawn. 

AB-SENT-EE',  n.  One  who  withdraws  from  his 
country,  office,  or  estate ;  one  who  removes  to  a 
distant  place  or  to  another  country. 

In  recent  political  writers,  a  landholder  or  cap- 
italist, who  tierives  his  revenue  from  one  country, 
and  resides  in  and  expends  it  in  another. 

P.  Cyc. 

AB-SENT-EE'ISM,  n.  Absence  from  duty  or  sta- 
tion :  applied  to  the  act  of  residing  in  a  country 
different  from  that  from  which  one's  resources  are 
derived. 

AB-SENT'ER,  n.    One  who  absents  himself. 

AB-SENT' ING,  ppr.     Departing;  withdrawing. 

AB-SENT'MENT,  n.    A  state  of  being  absent. 

Barrow. 

AB-SIN'THI-AN,  a.  [from  absinthium.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  wormwood.  Randolph. 

AB-SIN'THI-A-TED,  a.  Impregnated  with  worm- 
wood. .    , 
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AB-SIN'THI-UM,  n.   [Gr.  aiptpdiov ;  Per. 

afsinthin ;  the  same  in  Chaldaic.  Budteus,  in  his 
commentaries  on  Theophra>t,  supposes  the  word 
composed  of  a  priv.  and  ipioSos,  delight,  so  named 
from  its  bitterness.  But  it  may  be  an  Oriental 
word.] 

The  common  wormwood  ;  a  bitter  plant,  used  as 
a  tonic.    A  species  of  Artemisia. 
AB'SIS.     In  astronomy.     [See  Apsis.] 
AB'SO-LUTE,  a.     [L.  absolutus.     See  Absolve.] 

1.  Literally,  in  a  general  sense,  free  or  independ- 
ent of  any  thing  extraneous.     Hence, 

2.  Complete  in  itself ;  positive  ;  as,  an  absolute 
declaration. 

3.  Unconditional ;   as,  an  absolute  promise. 

4.  Existing  independent  of  any  other  cause  ;  as, 
God  is  absolute. 

5.  Unlimited  by  extraneous  power  or  control ;  as, 
an  absolute  government  or  prince. 

6.  Not  relative  ;  as,  absolute  space.     Stilling  feet. 

7.  In  chemistry,  pure,  unmixed;  as,  absolute  al- 
cohol. 

In  grammar,  the  case  absolute,  is  when  a  word 
or  member  of  a  sentence  is  not  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  in  gov- 
ernment.    A  clause  independent. 

Absolute  equation,  in  astronomy,  is  the  sum  of 
the  optic  and  eccentric  equations. 

Absolute  numbers,  in  algebra,  are  such  as  have 
no  letters  annexed  ;  as,  2a +36=48.  The  two  latter 
numbers  are  absolute  or  pure.  Encyc. 

Absolute  space,  in  physics,  is  space  considered 
without  relation  to  any  other  object.  Bailey. 

Absolute  gravity,  in  philosophy,  is  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which  they  are  said  to  weigh  so 
much,  without  regard  to  circumstances  of  modifi- 
cation, and  this  is  always  as  the  quantity  of  mut- 
ter they  contain.  Bailey. 
AB'SO-LUTE-LY,  adv.  Completely  ;  wholly  ;  as, 
a  thing  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 

2.  Without  dependence  or  relation ;  in  a  state 
unconnected. 

Absolutely  wc  r  in  nut  di^mnmf  nd,  we  can  not  absolutely  ap- 
~  Hooker. 

3.  Without 
reitzns  absolutely, 

4.  Without  condition  ;  as,  God  does  not  forgive 
absolutely,  but  upon  condition  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance. 

5.  Positively,  peremptorily ;  as,  command  me 
absolutely  not  to  go.  Milton. 

AB'SO-LUTE-NESS,  n.    Independence  ;  complete- 
ness in  itself. 

2.  Despotic,  authority,  or  that  which  is  subject  to 

no  extraneous  restriction,  or  control. 

AB-SO-LO'TION,  n.     In  the  civil  law,  an   acquittal, 

of  a  judge  declaring  an  accused  person 

In   the   canon  lam,   a   remission   of  sins 

pronounced   by   a  priest  in  favor    of   a  penitent. 


limitation ;    as,   God 
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Among  /■>  jWj'j,  a  sentence  by  which  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  released  from  his  liability 
io  punishment.  Ayliffe.     South. 

AB'SO-LuT-ISM,  n.    State  of  being  absolute;    or 
principles  of  absolute  government. 
2.  Doctrine  of  predestination.  Ash. 

AB'SO-LuT-IST,  n.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  an  ab- 
solute government. 

AB'SO-LU-TO-RY,  or  AB-SOL'TJ-TO-RY,  a,  Ab- 
solving  ;  that  absolves. 

AB-SOLV'A-TO-RY,  a.  [from  absolve.]  Containing 
absolution,  pardon,  or  release;  having  power  to 
absolve.  Cotvrave. 

AB-SOLVE',  (ab-zolv',)  v.  fct  [L.  absolvo,  from  ab  and 
solvo,  to  loose  or  release  ;  Ch.  r6tf ,  shalah,  to  ab- 
solve, to  finish  ;  Heb.  Sc,  slial,  to  loose  or  loosen. 
See  Solve.]     • 

To  set  free  or  release  from  some  obligation,  debt, 
or  responsibility  ;  or  from  that  which  subjects  a 
person  to  a  burden  or  penalty  ;  as,  to  absolve  a  per- 
son from  a  promise  ;  to  absolve  an  offender,  which 
amounts  to  an  acquittal  and  remission  of  his  pun- 
ishment. Hence,  in  the  civil  law,  the  word  was 
used  for  acquit ;  and  in  the  canon  law,  for  forgive, 
or  remit.  In  ordinary  language,  its  sense  is  to  set  free 
or  release  from  an  engagement.  Formerly,  good 
writers  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  finish,  accom- 
plish ;  as,  to  absolve  work,  in  Milton  ;  but  in  this 
sense,  it  seems  to  be  obsolete.  Young  has  also 
used  it  for  resolve  or  explain!  as,  "Absolve  we 
this  ?  "  but  this  sense  is  rare. 


AB-SOLV'ER,  n.     One  wh®  absolves ;  also,  one  that 

pronounces  sin  to  be  remitted. 
AB-SOLV'ING,  ppr.     Setting  free   from   a  debt,  or 

charge  ;  acquitting  ;  remitting. 
AB'SO-NANT,  a.     [See  Absonous.]     Wide  from  the 

purpose  ;  contrary  to  reason. 
AB'SO-NOUS,  a.     [L.  absonus  ;  ab  and  stmus,  sound.] 

Contrary  to  reason  ;  unmusical,  or  untunable. 

Granville.     Folherby. 
AB-SORB',  v.  t.  f  [L.  absorbeo,  ab  and  sorbeo,  to  drink 

in;  Ar.  i__>r«  sharaba;  Eth.  ft^Q  or  (Jl^fl 
id. ;  Rab.  t|  lif,  sharap  ;  to  draw  or  drink  in  ;  whence 
sirup,  sherbet,  shrub.] 

1.  To  drink  in  ;  to  suck  up ;   to  imbibe ;    as  a 


water,  as  a  body  in  a  whirlpool. 

3.  To  waste  wholly  or  sink  in  expenses ;  to  ex- 
haust ;  as,  to  absorb  an  estate  in  luxury. 

4.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly  ;  as,  absorbed  in 
study  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

AB-SORB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  A  state  or  quality  of 
being  absorbable. 

AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  imbibed  or 
swallowed.  Kerr's  Lnroisier. 

AB-SORB'ED,  or  AB-SORPT',  pp.  Imbibed  ;  swal- 
lowed ;  wasted  ;  engaged  ;  lost  in  study  ;  wholly 
engrossed. 

AB-SORB'ENT,  a.     Imbibing  ;  swallowing. 

Absorbent  ground,  in  painting,  a  ground  prepared 
for  a  picture,  chiefly  with  distemper,  or  water 
colors,  by  which  the  oil  is  immediately  absorbed, 
and  thus  the  work  hastened.  Brande. 

AB-SORB'ENT,  n.  In  anatomy,  a  vessel  which  im 
bibes,  as  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  In  medicine, 
a  substance  used  to  absorb  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
as  magnesia,  chalk,  &c.  Encyc. 

AB-SORB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Imbibing  ;  engrossing ; 
wasting. 

AB-SORP'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  imbibing 
or  swallowing  ;  either  by  water,  which  overwhelms, 
or  by  substances,  which  drink  in  and  retain  liquids  ; 
as,  the  absorption  of  a  body  in  a  whirlpool,  or  of 
water  by  the  earth,  or  of  the  humors  of  the  body  by 
dry  powders.  It  is  used  also  to  express  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  substances  by  the  earth  in  chasms 
made  by  earthquakes,  and  the  sinking  of  large 
tracts  in  violent  commotions  of  the  earth. 

2.  Entire  occupation  or  engrossment  of  mind;  as, 
absorption  in  business. 

3.  In  physiology,  one  of  the  vital  organic  functions, 
Which  conveys  to  the  circulating  system  the  mate- 
rials of  nutrition,  by  means  of  the  lacteals,  and  the 
effete  particles  of  the  boilv,  by  means  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

4.  In  chemistry,  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
into  a  liquid  or  solid,  by  union  with  another  sub- 
stance. Urc. 

AB-SORP'TIVE,  a.     Having  power  to  imbibe. 

Darwin. 
ABS'QUE  HOC:  without  this  or  that ;  in  law,  words 
used  in  traversing  what  has  been  alleged,  and  is 

AB-STaIN',  v.  i.  [L.  abstineo,  to  keep  from;  abs 
and  tenco,  to  hold.     See  Tenant.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  t'orhear,  or  refrain  from,  vol- 
untarily ;  but  used  chiefly  to  denote  a  restraint 
upon  the  passions  or  appetites;  to  refrain  from  in- 
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diligence ;    as,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits ;  to  abstain  from  luxuries. 

Abstain  from  meals  offered  to  idols.  — Acts  XV. 
AB-STE'MI-OUS,  a.  [L.  abstemius,  from  abs  and 
temetum,  an  ancient  name  of  strung  wine,  according 
to  Fabius  and  Gellius.  But  Vossius  supposes  it  to 
be  from  abstinco,  by  a  change  of  n  to  m.  It  may  be 
from  the  rout  uftimco,  to  fear,  that  is,  to  withdraw.] 

1.  Sparing  in  diet;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of 
food  and  strong  drinks. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  Sparing  in  the  enjoyment  of  animal  pleasures 
of  any  kind.  [This  sense  is  less  common,  and  perhaps 
nut  legitimate.] 

3.  Sparingly  used,  or  used  with  temperance  ;  be- 
longing to  abstinence  j  as,  an  abstemious  diet,  an 
abstentious  life. 

AB-STE'MI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Temperately ;  with  a 
sparing  use  of  meat  or  drink. 

AB-STe'MI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
temperate  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food  and  strong 
drinks. 

This  word  expresses  a  greater  degree  of  absti- 
nence than  temperance. 

A  li  STE.VTIOA',  «.     The  act  of  abstaining. 

AB-STEllGE',  (ab-sterj',)  v.  t.  [L.  abstcrgeo,  of  abs 
and  tergeo,  to  wipe.  Tcrgeo  may  have  a  common 
origin  with  the  Sw.  torel.a,  C,.  traebaen,  U.  droogen, 
Sax.  drygan,  to  dry ;  for  these  Teutonic  verbs  sig- 
nify to  wipe,  as  well  as  to  dry.] 

To  wipe  or  make  clean  by  willing  ;  to  cleanse  by 
lotions  or  similar  applications.  [Used  chiefly  as  a 
medical  term.] 

Ali-S  I  i:i:0'I''„MT,  a.     Willing;  cleansing. 

AB-STERG'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which  cleanses 
away  foulness,  as  lotions  ;  but  the  use  of  the  word 
is  nearly  superseded  In  determent,  which  see. 

AB-STER'SION,  n.  [from  L.  abstergco,  abstcrsus.] 
The  act  of  willing  clean  ;  or  a  cleansing  by  lotions 
or  similar  applications.  [See  Deterge,  Deter- 
sion.1  Bacon. 

AB-STER'SIVE,  a.  Cleansing  ;  having  the  quality 
of  removing  foulness.     [See  Detersive.] 

AB'STI-NENCE,  n.  [L.  abstinentia.     See   Abstain.] 

1.  In  general,  the  act  or  practice  of  voluntarily  re- 
fraining from,  or  forbearing  any  action. 

Abstinence  from  every  thing  svhil  h  c:',n  I  :  o       :    I  !  ''>■    . 

Paley's  Phllos. 
More  appropriately, 

2.  The  refraining  from  an  indulgence  of  appetite, 
or  from  customary  gratifications  of  animal  propen- 
sities. It  denotes  a  total  forbearance,  as  in  fasting, 
or  a  forbearance  of  the  usual  quantity.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense,  it  may  coincide  with  temperance  ;  but  in 
general,  it  denotes  a  more  sparing  use  of  enjoy- 
ments than  temperance.  (Besides,  abstinence  implies 
liievious  free  indulgence  ;  temperance  does  not.) 

AB'STI-NENT,  a.  Refraining  from  indulgence,  es- 
pecially in  I  he  use  of  food  and  drink. 

A  I'.'STI-NENT-LY,  ado.     With  abstinence. 

AB'STI-NENTS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  which  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century,  who  op- 
posed marriage,  condemned  the  use  of  flesh  meat, 
and  placed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created 
beings. 

AU-;sTORT'ED,  a.    Forced  away. 

AB-STRACT',  v.  «4[L.  abstruho,  to  draw  from  or 
separate  ;  from  abs  and  tralw,  which  is  the  Eng. 
draw.     See  Draw.] 

1.  To  draw  from,  or  to  separate ;  as,  to  abstract 
an  action  from  its  evil  effects ;  to  abstract  spirit 
from  any  subsiance  by  distillation  ;  but,  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  extract  is  now  more  generally  used. 

2.  To  separate  ideas  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind  ;  to  consider  one  part  of  a  complex  object  by 
itself.  Home. 

3.  To  select  or  separate  the  substance  of  a  book 
or  writing ;  to  epitomize  or  reduce  to  a  summary. 

Watts. 

4.  To  take  secretly  for  one's  own  use  from  the 
property  of  another,  when  placed  in  one's  power ; 
to  purloin ;  as,  to  abstract  goods  from  a  parcel,  or 
money  from  a  bank.  Howit. 

5.  In  chemistry,  to  separate,  as  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  a  substance  by  repeated  distillation,  or  at 
least  liv  distillation. 

AB'STRACT,  a.  [L.  abstractus.]  Separate;  dis- 
tinct from  something  else.  An  abstract  idea,  in 
metaphysics,  is  an  idea  scixirated  from  a  complex 
object,  or  from  other  ideas  which  naturally  accom- 
pany it ;  as  the  solidity  of  marble  contemplated 
apart  from  its  color  or  figure  Encyc 

Abstract  terms  are  those  which  express  abstract 
ideas,  as  beauty,  whiteness,  roundness,  without 
regarding  any  subject  in  which  they  exist  ;  or  ab- 
stract terms  are  the  names  of  orders,  genera,  or 
species  of  things  in  which  there  is  a  combination 
of  similar  qualities.  Stewart. 

Abstract  numbers  are  numbers  used  without  ap- 
plication to  tilings,  as  6,  8,  10;  but  when  applied 


to  any  thing,  as  C  feet,  10  men,  they  become  con- 

Abstract  or  pure  mathematics,  is  that  which 
treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity,  without  restriction 
to  any  species  of  particular  magnitude,  as  arithme- 
tic and  geometry ;  opposed  to  which  is  mixed  math- 
ematics, which  treats  of  simple  properties,  and  the 
relations  of  quantity,  as  applied  to  sensible  objects, 
as  hydrostatics,  navigation,  optics,  &c.         Encyc. 

2.  Separate  ;  existing  in  the  mind  only  ;  as,  an  ab- 
stract subject ;  an  abstract  question ;  and  hence, 
dillicult,  abstruse. 

AB'STRACT,  n.t  A  summary,  or  epitome,  contain- 
ing the  substance,  a  general  view,  or  the  principal 
heads  of  a  treatise  or  writing.  Watts. 

2.  Formerly,  an  extract,  or  a  smaller  quantity, 
containing  the  essence  of  a  larger. 

In  the  abstract,  in  a  slate  of  separation,  as  a  sub- 
ject considered  in  the  abstract,  i.  e.  without  ref- 
erence to  particular  persons  or  tilings. 

AB-STRACT'ED,  pp.  or  o.  t  Separated  ;  purloined  ; 
refined;  exalted;  abstruse;  absent  in  mind. 

Milton.     Donne. 

AB-STRACT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  separate  state,  or  in 
contemplation  only.  Dryden. 

AB-STRACT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ab- 
stracted. Baxter. 

AB-STRACT'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an  abstract, 
or  summary. 

AB-STRACT'ING,  ppr.  Separating;  purloining; 
making  a  summary. 

AB-STRAC'TION',  n.  The  act  of  separating,  or 
state  of  being  separated. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  mind  when  occupied  by 
abstract  ideas  ;  as  when  we  contemplate  some  par- 
ticular part  or  property  of  a  complex  object  as  sep- 
arate from  the  rest.  Thus,  when  the  mind  con- 
siders the  branch  of  a  tree  by  itself,  or  the  color  of 
the  leaves,  as  separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the 
act  is  called  abstraction.  So,  also,  when  it  consid- 
ers whiteness,  softness,  virtue,  existence,  as  separate 
from  any  particular  objects.  Encyc. 

The  power  which  the  understanding  has  of  sep- 
arating the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it, 
is  distinguished  by  logicians  by  the  name  of  ab- 
straction. Stewart. 

Abstraction  is  the  ground-work  of  classification, 
by  which  things  are  arranged  in  orders,  genera,  and 
species.  We  separate  in  idea  the  qualities  of  cer- 
tain objects  which  are  of  the  same  kind,  from 
others  which  are  different  in  each,  and  arrange  the 
objects  having  the  same  properties  in  a  class,  or 
collected  body. 

3.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects ;  a  recluse 
life  ;  as,  a  hermit's  abstraction. 

4.  Absence  of  mind  ;  inattention  to  present  ob- 
jects. 

5.  Taking  for  one's  own  use  part  of  the  property 
of  another  when  placed  in  one's  power.  [Recent 
usage.] 

6.  In  the  process  of  distillation,  *he  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  separation  of  the  volatile  parts,  which 
rise,  come  over,  and  are  condensed  in  a  receiver, 
from  those  which  are  fixed.  It  is  chiefly  used, 
when  a  fluid  is  repeatedly  poured  upon  any  sub- 
stance in  a  retort,  and  distilled  off,  to  change  its 
state,  or  the  nature  of  its  composition.     Nicholson. 

AB-STRACT'IVE,  a.    Having  the  power  or  quality 

of  abstracting. 
AB-STRACT'IVE,  (  a.     Abstracted,   or  drawn 

AB-STRAeT-I"TIOUS,  \       from  other  substances, 

particularly  from  vegetables,  without  fermentation. 
Cyc. 
AB'STRAeT-LY,   adv.      Separately  ;  absolutely  ;  in 

a  state   or  manner  unconnected    with  any  thing 

else  ;  as,  matter  abstractly  considered. 
AB'STRACT-NESS,  n.    A  separate  state;    a  state 

of  being  in  contemplation  only,  or  not  connected 

with  any  object. 
AB-STRINGE',  v.  U    To  unbind. 
AB-STRuDE',  v.  t.  [Infra.]     To  thrust  away.     [Not 

used.]    _ 
AB-STRuSE',   a.   [L.    abstrusus,  from   abstrudo,    to 


thrust  away,  to  conceal ;  abs  and  trudo ;  At.  >> 

tarada ;  Ch.  "po,  to  thrust ;  Syr.  Sam.  id.  ;  Eng.  to 
thrust.]  Hid  ;  concealed  ;  hence,  remote  from  ap- 
prehension ;  difficult  to  be  comprehended  or  under- 
stood ;  opposed  to  what  is  obvious.  [Not  used  of 
material  objects.] 

Metaphysics  is  an  abstruse  science.  Encye. 

AB-STROSE'LY,  adv.    In  a  concealed  manner ;  ob- 
scurely ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  easily  understood. 

AB-STROSE'NESS,  n.     Obscurity  of  meaning;  the 
stats  or  quality  of  being  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Boyle. 

AB-STRO'SI-TY,  n.    Abstruseness ;   that  which  is 

AB-SOME',  v.  t.    To  bring  to  an  end  by  a  gradual 

waste ;  to  consume. 
AB-SURD',  a,  t  [L.   absurdus,   from   ab   and  surdus, 


ABU 

deaf,  insensible.]  Opposed  to  manifest  truth:  in- 
consistent with  reason,  or  the  plain  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  An  absurd  man  acts  contrary  to  the 
clear  dictates  of  reason  or  sound  judgment.  An 
absurd  proposition  contradicts  obvious  truth.  Ail 
absurd  practice  or  opinion  is  repugnant  to  the 
reason  or  common  apprehension  of  men.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  six  and  six  make  ten,  or  that  plants  will 
take  root  in  stone. 

AB-SURD'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inconsist- 
ent with  obvious  truth,  reason,  or  sound  judg- 
ment. Want  of  judgment,  applied  to  men ;  want 
of  propriety,  applied  to  things.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  absurd:  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural ;  the  absurdities  of  men. 

AB-SURD'LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
reason,  or  obvious  propriety. 

AB-SURD'NESS,  n.  The  same  as  Absurdity,  and 
less  used. 

A-BUiND'ANCE,  nJ  [Fr.  abondance.  See  Abound.! 
Great  plenty  ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  ample  suf- 
ficiency :  in  strictness  applicable  to  quantity  only  ; 
but  sometimes  used  of  number  ;  as,  an  abundance  of 
peasants.  Addison. 

In  Scripture, 
The  abundance  ol  the  rich  is  .rreat  wealth.  —  Eccl.  v.    Mark 

xii.     Luke  xxi. 
The  abumlance  or   the  seas  is  great  plenty  of    fish.—  Dent. 

It  denotes  also  fullness,  overflowing;  as,  the 
abundance  of  the  heart.  Matt.  xii.  Luke  vi. 
A-BUND'ANT,  a. t  Plentiful;  in  great  quantity; 
fully  sufficient  ;  as,  an  abundant  supply.  In  Scrip- 
ture, abounding;  having  in  great  quantity;  over- 
flowing with. 

The  Lord  God  is  abundant  in  goodness  And  truth.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

Abundant  number,  in  arithmetic,  is  one,  the  sum 
of  whose  aliquot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself. 
Thus  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  make  the 
sum  of  1(J.  This  is  opposed  to  a  deficient  number, 
as  14,  whose  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  7,  the  sum  of 
which  is  10;  and  to  a  perfect,  number,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  as  0,  whose 
aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  3.  Encyc. 

A-BUND'ANT-LY,  adv.  Fully  ;  amply  ;  plentifully  ; 
in  a  sufficient  degree. 

A-BU'8AGE,B.     Abuse.     [Not  used.] 

A-BOSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  abuser;  Sp.  abusar ;  It.  abusare; 
L.  abator,  abusus,  of  ab  and  utor,  to  use;  Ir.idhj 
W.  gmcth,  use  ;  Gr.  eBuj,  to  accustom.     See  Use.] 

1.  To  use  ill;  to  maltreat;  to  misuse;  to  use 
with  bad  motives  or  to  wrong  purposes ;  as,  to 
abuse  rights  or  privileges. 

They  that  use  this  world  tu  ih>i  abusing  it,.  —  I  Cor.  vii. 

2.  To  violate;  to  defile  by  improper  sexual  in- 
tercourse. Spenser. 

3.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on. 

Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  abused.  Pope. 

4.  To  treat  rudely,  or  with  reproachful  language  ; 
to  revile. 

He  mocked  and  abuscl  th'-m  shamefully.  Mac. 

5.  To  pervert  the  meaning  of;  to  misapply ;  as, 
to  abuse  words. 

A-BuSE',  n.  Ill  use;  improper  treatment  or  employ- 
ment ;  application  to  a  wrong  purpose  ;  as,  an 
abuse  of  our  natural  powers  ;  an  abuse  of  civil 
rights,  or  of  religious  privileges  ;  abuse  of  advan- 
tages, &.C. 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  Ule  abuses  of  liberty,  as  well  as 
by  the  abuses  of  power.  Federalist,  Madison. 

2.  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom ;  as,  the  abuses 
of  government. 

3.  Rude  speech  ;  reproachful  language  addressed 
contumely  ;  reviling  words.    Milton. 

After  the  abuse  he  forsook  me.  Sidney. 

5.  Perversion  of  meaning  ;  improper  use  or  an- 
plication  ;  as,  an  abuse  of  words. 

A-BUS;-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill-used  ;  used  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose ;  treated  with  rude  language  ;  misemployed  ; 
perverted  to  bad  or  wrong  ends  ;  deceived ;  defiled ; 
violated. 

A-BuSE'FUL,  a.  Using  or  practicing  abuse ;  abu- 
sive. Bp.  Barlow. 

A-BuS'ER,  n.  One  who  abuses,  in  speech  or  be- 
havior ;  one  that  deceives  ;  a  ravisher  ;  a  sodomite. 
1  Cor.  vi. 

A-BOS'ING,  ppr.  Using  ill ;  employing  to  bad  pur- 
poses ;  deceiving  ;  violating  the  person  ;  perverting. 

A-BO'SION,  (a-bu'zhun,)  n.  Abuse  ;  evil  or  corrupt 
usage  ;  reproach  ;  deception.    [Little  used.]   Spenser. 

A-BOS'IVE,  a.  Practicing  abuse ;  offering  harsh 
words,  or  ill  treatment ;  as,  an  abusive  author  ;  an 
abusive  fellow. 

2.  Containing  abuse,  or  that  is  the  instrument 
of  abuse;  as,  abusive  Weds;  rude;  reproachful. 
In  the  sense  of  deceitf'i  ;  as,  an  abusive  treaty. 
[Little,  used.]  Bacon. 

A-BuS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  abusive  manner; 
rudely  ;  reproachfully. 

A-BuS'IVE-NESS,  n      Ill-usage;    the    quality    of 
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being  abusive  ;  rudeness  of  language,  or  violence 
to  the  person.  Barlow, 

A-BU'f,  v.  i.  [Fr.  aboutir,  from  boat,  an  end.]  To 
border  upon ;  to  be  contiguous  to ;  to  meet ;  in 
strictness,  to  adjoin  to  at  the  end  ;  but  this  dis- 
tinction has  not  always  been  observed.  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  describing  the  bounds  or  situa- 
tion of  land,  and,  in  popular  language,  is  contracted 
into  but ;  as,  batted  and  bounded. 

A-BUT'MENT,  n.  The  head  or  end  ;  that  which 
unites  one  end  of  a  thing  to  another ;  chiefly  used 
to  denote  the  solid  pier  or  mound  of  earth,  stone  or 
timber,  which  is  erected  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to 
support  the  end  of  a  bridge  and  connect  it  with  the 
land. 
2.  That  which  abuts  or  borders  on  another. 

Bryant. 

A-BUT'TAL,  n.  The  butting  or  boundary  of  land 
at  the  end  ;  a  head-land.  Spclman.     Cowel. 

Also,  in   a  more  general  sense,  in   the  plural,  the 
boundaries  of  land. 

AB'VO-LATE,  i>.  i.    To  fly  from. 

AB-VO-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  flying  from. 

A-B'E',  v.  t.  or  i.  [Probably  contracted  from  abide.] 
To  endure  ;  to  pay  dearly  ;  to  remain.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

A-BYSM',  (a-byzm',)  n.     [Old  Fr. ;  now  abime.     See 

ABYSS.]      A  gulf. 

.-HYSS'.YlAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  abyss. 


A-BYSS',  n.  [Gr.  ajiviaoi,,  bottomless,  from  a  priv. 
and  /Svaaos,  bottom,  Ion.  for  /?  1.6)05.  See  Bottom.] 
A  bottomless  gulf;  used  also  for  a  deep  mass  of 


waters,  supposed  to  have  encompassed  the  earth  in 
the  beginning. 
Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  (or  abyss,  as  it  is  in  the 
Septuagint.) — Gen.  i.2. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  an  immense  cavern 
in  the  earth,  in  which  God  is  supposed  to  have  col- 
lected all  the  waters  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation. 
It  is  used  also  for  hell,  Erebus.  Encyc. 


3.  Inanliuuify,  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  so  called 
from  the  immense  treasures  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain. Encyc. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  center  of  an  escutcheon. 


AB-YS-SIN'I-AN, 


[Ar. 


U~A£*' 


,[ii:ir,s 


hiopians,  from 


,  kabasha,   to    col- 


lect,  or  congregate.] 

1.  A  name  denoting  a  mixed  multitude  or  a  black 
race.  Ludolf.     CastcU. 

2.  Belonging  to  Abyssinia. 
AB-YS-SIN'I-ANS,  n.  pi.    A  sect  of  Christians  in 

Abyssinia,  who  admit  but  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reject  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
are  governed  by  a  bishop,  or  metropolitan,'  called 
Abuna,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  residing  at  Cairo.  Encyc. 

AC,  in  Saxon,  oak,  the  initial  syllable  of  names ;  as, 
Acton,  oaktown. 

A-CA'CIA,  n.  *  [L.  acacia,  a  thorn,  from  Gr.  axr),  a 
point.]  A  genus  of  elegant  trees  and  shrubs  with 
pinnated  leaves.  From  the  juice  of  one  of  its  species 
is  produced  cc.tcchu,  a  mild,  astringent  drug,  formerly 
called  terra  Japonica.  From  the  juice  of  another 
species  is  produced  the  Gum  Arabic.  But  most  of 
the  drug  which  passes  under  this  name,  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  unripe  sloes.  Encyc. 

A-CA'CIA,  among  antiquaries,  is  a  name  given  to 
something  like  a  roll  or  bag,  seen  on  medals,  as  in  the 
hands  of  several  emperors  and  consuls.  Some  take 
it  to  represent  a  handkerchief  rolled  up,  with  which 
signals  were  given  at  the  games ;  others,  a  roll 
of  petitions ;  and  some,  a  purple  bag  of  earth,  to 
remind  them  of  their  mortality.  Encyc. 

A-CA'CIANS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  were  cer- 
tain sects,  so  denominated  from  their  leaders,  Aca- 
cius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Acacius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Some  of  these  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  only  a  similar,  not  the  same,  substance 
with  the  Father;  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
distinct  but  a  dissimilar  substance.  Encyc. 

AC-A-Df.ME',  71.  An  academy  ;  a  society  of  persons. 
[Not  used.]     The  academy  or  school  of  Plato. 

Ae-A-DF.'MI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  academy. 

AC-A-DE'MI-AN,  ti.  A  member  of  an  academy  ;  a 
student  in  a  university  or  college. 

AC-A-DEM'ie,         I  a.    Belonging  to  an  academy, 

AC-A-DEM'IC-AL,  j  or  to  a  college  or  university  ; 
as,  academic  studies.  JVarburton.  Also,  noting  what 
belongs  to  the  school  or  philosophy  of  Plato ;  as, 
the  academic  sect. 

AC-A-DE.M'ie,  n.  One  who  belonged  to  the  school 
or  adhered  to  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 


ACA 

The  latter  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  aca- 
demic philosophy  in  Greece  He  taught,  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal  and  infinite,  but  without  form,  refrac- 
tory, and  tending  to  disorder ;  and  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  spiritual  being,  and 
of  the  material  world.  Enfield. 

2.  A  student  in  a  college  or  university.     Watts. 
AG-A-DEM'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  academical  man- 
ner. 
A€-A-DE-MI"CIAN,  n.     [Fr.  academician.] 

A  member  of  an  academy,  or  society  for  promo- 
ting arts  and  sciences  ;  particularly,  a  member  of 
the  French  academies. 
A-CAD'E-MISM,  n.    The  doctrine  of  the  academic 

philosophy.  Baxter. 

ACAD'E-MIST,  n.    A  member  of  an  academy  for 
promoting  arts  and  sciences ;  also,  an  academic  phi- 
losopher. 
A-CAD'E-MY,  71.     ("L.  academia;  Gr.  ararbnna.] 

Originally,  it  is  said,  a  garden,  grove,  or  villa, 
near  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held 
confer 
'  Plato. 

2.  A  school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  holding  a 
rank  between  a  university,  or  college,  and  a  com- 
mon school  ;  also,  a  school  for  teaching  a  particular 
art,  or  particular  sciences  ;  as,  a  military  academy. 

3.  A  house,  in  which  the  students  or  members 
of  an  academy  meet ;  a  place  of  education. 

4.  A  society  of  men  united  for  the  promotion  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  general,  or  of  some  particular 
art  or  science. 

5.  The  term  academy  is  especially  applied  to  an 
institution  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  partaking  of  the  character  both  of  an 
association  of  artists  for  mutual  improvement  and 
of  a  school  of  instruction. 

Academy  figure;  in  painting,  a  drawing  usually 

made  with  black  and  white  chalk,  on  tinted  paper, 

after  the  living  model.  Brande. 

A-CAL-F.'PHAN,  n.       )  [Gr.     axaXrupn,    a    nettle.] 

A-CAL-F.'PHA,  71.  pi.     >    Terms  applied  to  a  class  of 

A-€AL-E'PH^E,  71.  pi.  )     marine,  radiate  animals  or 

zoophytes ;  so  called  from   the  property,  . 

by  most  of  the  species,  of  irritating  and  infl 

the  skin  when  touched  ;  including  the  medusa,  sea" 

nettle,  jelly-fish,  &c.  [Acalcph  is  sometimes  found.' 


AG-A-Na'CEOUS,  (ac-a-na'shus,)  a,  [Gr.  a/tui/oj,  a 
prickly  shrub.] 

Armed  with  prickles.  A  class  of  plants  are 
called  AcanacejE.  JMilnc. 

A-CAN'THA,  n.     [Gr.  aitavOa,  a  spine  or  thorn.] 

In  botany,  a  prickle  ;  in  zoology,  a  spine  or  prickly 
fin  ;  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra?.      Encyc. 

A€-AN-THA'CEOUS,  a.  Armed  with  prickles,  as  a 
plant. 

A-€AN'THICE,  n.    The  sweet  juice  of  ivy  buds. 

A-€AN'THINE,  a.     [See  Acanthus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  plant  acanthus.  The  acanthine 
garments  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  the  down 
of  thistles,  or  embroidered  in  imitation  of  the  acan- 
thus. Encyc. 

A-€AN'THO-POD,  n.  [Gr.  axav6a,  a  spine,  and 
irotis,  foot.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  clavicorn  coleopter- 
ous insects,  including  those  species  with  spiny 
legs.  Brande. 

A-GAN-THOP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  n.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes. 

A  CAN-THOP-TE-RYG'I-OtJS,  a.  [Gr.  axavSa,  a 
thorn,  and  irrepvyiov,  a  little  feather,  from  irrepov, 
a  feather.] 

In  zoology,  having  back  fins,  which  are  hard,  bony 
and  prickly:  a  term  applied,  to  cerium  fishes.     Linn. 

A-€AN'THUS,  7i.*[Gr.  aKavBoS,  L.  acanthus,  from 
axoi/Oa,  a  prickle  or  thorn.     See  Acantha.] 

1  The  plant  bear's  breech  or  brank  ursine  ;  a 
genus  of  several  species,  receiving  their  name  from 
their  prickles. 

*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  resembling  the 
foliage  or  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  used  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

Milton.     Encyc. 

A-CAN'TI-CONE,  n.     See  Pistacite. 

A-GAN'ZI-I,  71.  pL  The  name  given  to  light-horse 
in  Turkey.  Enowles. 

A-€AR'I-DAN,  71.        )  Terms  applied  to  a  division 

A-CAR'I-DA,  71.  pi,  j  of  Arachnida,  including  the 
mite,  (iicarus,)  and  the  tick,  (licinus.) 

A-CARN'AR,  7i.  A  blight  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, in  Eridanus.  Bailey. 

AC'A-RUS,  71.    A  mite  ;  a  minute  animal  of  the  class 

__  Arachnida.  Brande. 

A-€AT-A-LE€'TI€,  71.  [Gr.  a<taTO.Ai7>c7-o?,not  defec- 
tive at  the  end,  of  «n-.i  and  Xny<o,to  cease;  Ir. 
lieghim.]  A  verse,  which  has  the  complete  number 
of  syllables  without  defect  or  superfluity.  Johnson. 

A-GAT'A-LEP-SY,  71.  [Gr.  (r*aroX#ia ;  a  and 
KaraXaii/ioi'ic,  to  comprehend.] 

Impossibility  of  complete  discovery  or  compre- 
hension    incomprehensibility.      [Little  used.] 

A-GAT-A  lEP'TIC,  a.    Incomprehensible. 
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A-GA'TER,     AGATES'.       See       Caterer      and 

Gates. 
A-GA-THaR'SIA,  n.    [Gr.] 

1.  In  medicine,  impurity  of  the  blood  and  humors. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  filth  or  sordes  proceeding  from 

A-GAU'LOUS,  a.  [L.  a  priv.  and  caulis,  Gr.  /criuA»f, 
a  stalk,  W.  haul ;  D.  kool,  cabbage.  See  Colewort.] 
In  botany,  without  the  stem  called  caulis ;  as  the 
Carhne  thistle. 

A€-CKDE',  v.  i.  [L.  accedo,  of  ad  and  cede,  to  yield 
or  give  place,  or  rather  to  move.] 

1.  To  agree  or  assent,  as  to  a  proposition,  or  to 
terms  proposed  by  another.    Hence,  in  a  negotia- 

2.  To  become  a  party,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  atreaty  or  convention. 

AG-CkD'ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Agreeing ;  assenting ;  be- 
coming a  party  to  a  treaty  by  agreeing  to  the  terms 
proposed. 

AC-CEL'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  accelero,  of  ad  and  eclcro, 
to  hasten,  from  celer,  quick  ;  Gr.  Kt\nc ;  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Eth.  hhp,  rr?p  or  Sp,  to  be  light,  nimble  ; 
Syr.  to  hasten.  In  Ch.  and  Ar.  this  root  signifies, 
also,  to  be  small,  or  minute.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  faster  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  quick- 
en motion  ;  to  add  to  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body. 
It  implies  previous  motion  or  progression. 

2.  To  add  to  natural  or  ordinary  progression  ;  as, 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  plant,  or  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

3.  To  bring  nearer  in  time  ;  to  shorten  the  time 
between  the  present  time  and  a  future  event ;  as, 
to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  a  government ;  to  accelerate 
a  battle.  Bacon. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Quickened  in  mo- 
tion ;  hastened  in  progress. 

Accelerated  motion;  in  mechanics  and  physics,  that 
which  continually  receives  accessions  of  velocity. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hastening  ;  increas- 
ing velocity  or  progression. 

Accelerating  farce ;  the  force  which  causes  acceler- 
ated motion. 

AC-CEL-ER-X'TION,  71.  The  act  of  increasing  ve- 
locity or  progress  ;  the  state  of  being  quickened 
in  motion  or  action;  as,  a  falling  body  moves  to- 
wards the  earth  with  an  acceleration  of  velocity.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  retardation. 

Acceleration  of  the  moon,  is  the  increase  of  the 
moon's  mean  motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  the  moon  moving 
with  more  velocity  now  than  in  ancient  times  —  a 
discovery-  made  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  diurnal  acceleration  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  the 
time  by  which  they  anticipate  the  mean  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  sun,  which  is  nearly  three  minutes 
fifty-six  seconds.  Cyc. 

The  acceleration  of  the  planets,  is  the  increasing 
velocity  of  their  motion,  in  proceeding  from  the 
apogee  to  the  perigee  of  their  orbits.  Brande. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TI  VE,  a.  Adding  to  velocity  ;  quick- 
ening progression.  Beid. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Accelerating ;  quickening 
motion. 

AC-CEND'  v.  t.  [L.  accendo,  to  kindle  ;  ad  and  can- 
deo,  caneo,  to  be  white,  eauus,  white  ;  VV.  can,  white, 
bright;  also,  a  song.  Whence  canto,  to  sing,  to 
chant ;  cantus,  a  song ;  Eng.  cant ;  W.  canu,  to 
bleach  or  whiten,  and  to  sing  ;  cynnuil,  fuel. 
Hence,  kindle,  L.  Candidas,  candid,  white.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  throw,  dart,  or  thrust ;  to  shoot, 
as  the  rays  of  light.  Hence,  to  cant,  to  throw.  See 
Chant  and  Cant.]  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire. 
[The  verb  is  not  used.] 

AC-CEND-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  kin- 
dled, or  of  becoming  inflamed. 

AC-CEND'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  inflamed  or 
kindled.  Ure. 

AC-CEN'SION,  71.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on 
fire  ;  or  the  state  of  being  kindled  ;  inflammation. 

ACCENT,  71.  [L.  accentus,  from  ad  and  ca.no,  can- 
turn,  to  sing;  W.  canu;  Corn,  liana;  Ir.  canaim. 
See  AccEND.j 

1.  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading  or 
speaking,  as  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  which 
rendered  their  rehearsal  musical.  More  strictly,  in 
English, 

2.  A  particular  stress  or  force  of  voice  upon  cer- 
tain syllables  of  words,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  others.  Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  primary 
and  secondary  ;  as  in  as'pi-ra'tion.  In  uttering  this 
word,  we  observe  the  first  and  tldrd  syllables  are 
distinguished  ;  the  third  by  a  full  sound,  which  con- 
stitutes the  primary  accent  ;  the  first,  by  a  degree  of 
force  in  the  voice  which  is  less  than  that  of  the 
primary  accent,  but  evidently  greater  than  that 
which  tails  on  the  second  and  fourth  syllables. 

When  the  full  accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel 
has  its  long  sound,  as  in  vo'cal ;  but  wlien  it  falls 
on  an  articulation  or  consonant,  the  preceding 
vowel  is  short,  as  in  hab'U.  Accent  alone  regulates 
English  verse. 

3.  A  mark  or  character  used  in  writing  to  direct 


FATE.  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PtgV.'—  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


*See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation.  Our  an- 
cestors borrowed  from  the  Crock  language  three  of 
these  characters,  the  acute  ('),  the  grave  f ),  and  the 
circumflex  (~,  or  *).  In  the  Greek,  the  first  shows 
when  the  voice  is  to  bo  raided  ;  the  second,  when 
it  is  to  be  depressed  ;  and  the  third,  when  the 
vowel  is  to  be  uttered  with  an  undulating  sound. 
4.   A  modulation  of  the  voice  expressive  of  pas- 


The  i 


I  of  n 


icry. 


Prior. 


5.   Manner  of  speaking. 
A  man  of  plain  accent.     (06s.) 


Winds  I 


in  alone  is  fit  to  hoar.  Dryden. 

7.  In  music,  either  the  stress  laid  on  the  accented 
parts  of  the  bar,  called  ijrummatical  accent;  or  the 
emphasis  dictated  by  feeling,  and  giving  the  music 
its  peculiar  expression,  called  oratorical  accent. 

P.  Cyc. 

8.  A  peculiar  tone  or  inflection  of  voice. 

9.  In  mathematics,  accents  are  used  to  distinguish 
magnitudes  of  the  same  or  similar  kind,  expressed 
by  the  same  letter,  bat.  differing  in  value  ;  as,  a',  a". 

10.  An  accent  at  the  right  hand  of  a  number  ex- 
presses a  minute  of  a  degree,  two  accents  a  second, 
&c.  P.  Cyc. 

AC-CENT',  v.  t.  To  express  accent ;  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable with  a  particular  stress  or  modulation  of  the 
voice  In  poetry,  to  utter  or  pronounce  in  general. 
Alf=",to  note  accents  by  marks  in  writing. 

Locke.     Wotton. 

AC-OENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Uttered  with  accent ; 
marked  with  accent. 

Accented  parts  of  a  bar,  in  music,  are  those  parts 
of  the  bar  on  which  the  stress  falls ;  as  the  first 
and  third,  in  common  time.  P.  Cyc. 

AC-CENT'ING,  ppr.  Pronouncing  or  marking  with 
accent. 

A€-CENT'OR,  n.  In  music,  one  that  sings  the  lead- 
ing part. 

AC-CENT' U-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  accent. 

AC-CENT' IJ- ATE,  o.  t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with 
an  accent  or  with  accents. 

AC-CENT'f-J-A-TED,  pp.  Marked  or  pronounced 
with  an  accent. 

4€-CENT'lI-A-TING,  pi>r.  Marking  or  pronounc- 
ing with  an  accent. 

AC-CENT- XJ-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  placing  accents 
in  writing,  or  of  pronouncing  them  in  speaking. 

iC-CEPT',  v.  1. 1  [L.   accepto,  from   accipio,  ad  and 
capio,  to  take  ;  Fr.  accepter  ;  Sp   ucciitur  ;  Port,  acei- 
tar ;  It.  accettarc.     See  Lat.  capio,  Class  Gb.] 
1.   To  take  or  receive  what  is  offered  with  a  con- 


Bless,  Lord,  Uis  aunstano  . 


t  accept  the  work  of  his  hands.  • 


Observe  the  difference  between  receive  and  accept. 

He  received  (in   app'iiiiiuiiit,  nr  the  offer  of  a  commission,   but 
he  did  not  accept  it. 

2.  To  regard  with  partiality  ;  to  value  or  esteem. 

It  is  not  good  la  accept  die  i>:iseu  ul  die  w  iclied.  —  Prov.  xviii. 

2  Cor.  viii. 
In  theology,  acceptance  with  God  implies  forgive- 
ness of  sin-  ami  recepiion  into  his  favor. 

3.  To  consent  or  agree  to  ;  to  receive  as  terms  of 
a  contract ;  as,  to  accept  a  treaty  ;  —  often  followed 
by  of:  as,  accept  of  the  terms. 

4.  To  understand  ;  to  have  a  particular  idea  of; 
to  receive  in  a  particular  sense;  as,  how  is  this 
phrase  to  be  accepted  ? 

5.  In  commerce,  to  agree  or  promise  to  pay ;  as,  a 
bill  of  exchange.     [See  Acceptance.] 

AC-CEPT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may   be   received  with 

pleasure  ;  hence,  pleasing  to  a  receiver  ;  gratifying  ; 

as,  an  acceptable  present. 
2.  Agreeable  or   pleasing  in  person ;  as,  a  man 

makes  himself  acceptable  by  his  services  or  civilities. 
AC-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS,  )  n.  The  quality  of  being 
AC-CEPT-A-BIL'I-TY,     (      agreeable  to  a  receiver, 

or  to  a  person   with  whom  one  has 


please,  or 


AC-CEPT'ANCE,  n.  A  receiving  with  approbation 
or  satisfaction ;  favorable  reception  ;  as,  work  done 
to  acceptance. 

T,i   v  sli  ill  entne  itp  ivi.h  e, ccpl'irirt:  c".  my    emr.      Im.  U" 

2.  The  receiving  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  the  accepter  to  moke 
payment.  This  must  be  by  express  words;  and  to 
charge  the  drawer  with  costs,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, the  acceptance  must  be  in  writ!ng,  under, 
across,  or  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  Blachstone. 

3.  An  agreeing  to  terms  or  proposals  in  commerce, 
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by  which  a  bargain  is  concluded  and  the  parties 
bound. 

4.  An  agreeing  to  the  act  or  contract  of  another, 
by  some  act  which  binds  the  person  in  law ;  as,  a 
bishop's  taking  rent  reserved  on  a  lease,  made  by 
his  predecessor,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  and  binds  the  party.  Law. 

5.  In  mercantile  language,  a  hill  of  exchange  ac- 
cepted ;  as,  a  merchant  receives  another's  acceptance 
in  payment. 

6.  Formerly,  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is  under- 
stood.    [Obs.]     See  Acceptation. 

A€-CEPT-A'TION,  n.    Kind  reception ;  a  receiving 
with  favor  or  approbation. 

This  is  a  saying  worthy  of  all  acceptation.    1  Tim.  I. 

2.  A  state  of  being  acceptable ;  favorable  regard. 
Some  things  are  of  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with  God. 

Hooker. 
But  in  this  sense  acceptableness  is  more  generally 
used. 

3.  The  meaning  or  sense  in  which  a  word  or  ex- 
pression is  understood,  or  generally  received  ;  as,  a 
term  is  to  be  used  according  to  its  usual  acceptation. 


agreed  to  ;   understood  ;  received  with  a  pledge  to 
pay,  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Ae-CEPT'ER,  n.     A  person  who  accepts  ;  the  person 
a  bill  of  exchange  so  as  to  bind  him- 


a  debt  by  an  acquittance  from  the  creditor,  without 

receiving  the  money.     [JYot  used.]  Cotgrave. 

AC-CEPT'ING,  ppr.     Receiving  favorably  ;  agreeing 

to  ;  understanding  ,  promising  to  par,  as  a  draft. 
AC-CEP'TION,  7i.    Acceptation  ;  the  received  sense 

of  a  word.     [JVot  now  used.]  Hammond. 

AC-CEPT'IVE,  a.    Ready  to  accept.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
AC-CESS',  or    ACCESS,    n.      [L.    accessus,    from 

accedo.     See  Accede.     Fr.  accis] 

1.  A  coming  to ;  near  approach  ;  admittance ; 
admission  ;  as,  to  gain  access  to  a  prince. 

2.  Approach,  or  the  way  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  approached ;  as,  the  access  is  by  a  neck  of  land. 

Bacon. 

3.  Means  of  approach  ;  liberty  to  approach;  im- 
plying previous  obstacles. 

By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith.    Rom.  v. 

4.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture,  access  of  the   husband  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  Blackstone. 

5.  Addition ;  increase  by  something  added  ;  as, 
an  access  of  territory  ;  but  in  this  sense  accession  is 
more  generally  used. 

6.  The  return  of  a  fit  or  paroxysm  of  disease,  or 
fever.     In  this  sense  accession  is  generally  used. 

AC'CES-SA-RI-LY.     See  Accessory. 

ACVEH-SA-RI-NESS.     See  Accessories. 

AC'CKS-SA-RY.     See  Accessory. 

AC-CESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
proachable, or  of  admitting  access.         Lauplionie. 

A€-OESS'I-BLE,   a.     That   may  be  approached  or 
reached  ;  approachable  ;    applied  to   things ;   as,    an 
accessible  town  or  mountain. 
2.  Easy  of  approach  ;  affable;  used  of  persons. 

AC-('RSS'"|-I!!,Y,  ,,,/e.     So  as  to  be  accessible. 

AC-CES'SION,  7,.  [L.  accessio.]  A  coming  to  ;  an 
acceding  to  and  joining  ;  as,  a  king's  accession  to  a 
confederacy. 

2.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  that  which  is 
added  ;  augmentation ;  as,  an  accession  of  wealth  or 
territory. 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received, 
province  of  Britain. 

3.  In  law,  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance,  which  receives 
an  addition  by  growth,  or  by  labor,  has  a  right  to 
the  thing  added  or  the  improvement;  provided  the 
thing  is  not  changed  into  a  different  species.  Thus 
the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  her  calf. 

Blaclcstanc. 

4.  The  act  of  arriving  at  a  throne,  an  office,  or 
dignity. 

5.  The  invasion  of  a  fit  of  a  periodical  disease,  or 
fever.  It  differs  from  exacerbation.  Accession  im- 
plies a  total  previous  intermission,  as  of  a  fever ; 
exacerbation  implies  only  a  previous  remission  or 
abatement  of  violence. 

AC-CES'SION-AL,  a.     Additional. 

AC-CES-SO'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  accessory  ;  as, 
accessorial  agency,  accessorial,  guilt.    Burr's  Trial. 

AC'CES-SO-RI-LY,  ado.  [See  Accessory.]  In  the 
manner  of  an  accessory  ;  by  subordinate  means,  or 
in  a  secondary  character ;  not  as  principal,  but  as  a 
subordinate  agent. 

AC'CES-SO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  acces- 
sory, or  of  being  or  acting  in  a  secondary  character. 

AC'CES-SO-RY,  a.  [L.  accessorial,  from  accessus, 
accedo.  See  Accede.  This  word  is  accented  on 
the    first  syllable  on   account  of  the   derivatives, 


■il,   V,    is 

0,'i.  u 
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which  require  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third ;  but 
the  natural  accent  of  accessory  is  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  thus  it  is  often  pronounced.] 

1.  Acceding;  contributing;  aiding  in  producing 
some  effect,  oracling  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal agent.  Usually  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  John  was 
accessory  to  the  felony. 

2.  Aiding  in  certain  acts  or  effects  in  a  secondary 
manner;  as,  accessory  sounds  in  music.        Encyc. 

Accessory  nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  arising  IVom  tile  medulla  in  the  vertebne  of 
the  neck,  ascend  and  enter  the  skull ;  then,  passing 
out  with  the  par  vagum,  are  distributed  into  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Encyc, 

AC'CES-SO-RY,  n.  t  In  law,  one  who  is  guilty  of  a 
felony,  not  by  committing  the  offense  in  person  or 
as  principal,  but  by  advising  or  commanding  another 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  by  concealing  the  offender. 
There  may  be  accessories  in  all  felonies,  but  not  in 
treason.  An  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  one  who 
counsels  or  commands  another  to  commit  a  felony, 
and  is  not  present  when  the  act  is  executed ;  after 
the  fact,  when  one  receives  and  conceals  the  of- 
fender. 

2.  That  which  accedes  or  belongs  to  something 
else,  as  its  principal. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
parts  of  a  history-piece  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental, as  vases,  armor,  &c. 

AC>CI-A€-€A-TD<RA,  (at'che-ak-ka-tG'ra,)  n.  [It.] 
In  music,  a  grace  note,  one  semitone  below  the 
note  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Brands. 

AC'CI-DENCE,  n.     [See  Accident.]     A  small  book 


AC'CI-DENT,  n.  [L.  acadens,  falling,  from  ad  and 
cado,  to  fall ;  W.  codum,  a  fall,  cwyzaw,  to  fall  ;  Ir. 
kudaim;  Corn,  kotha;  Arm.  kuctha,  to  fall.  See 
Case  and  Cadence.     Class  Gd.] 

1.  A  coming  or  falling ;  an  event  that  takes 
place  without  one's  foresight  or  expectation ;  an 
event  which  proceeds  from  an  unknown  cause,  or 
is  an  unusual  effect  of  a  known  cause,  and  there- 
fore not  expected  ;  chance  ;  casualty  ;  contingency. 

2.  That  which  takes  piece  or  begins  to  exist  with- 
out an  efficient  intelligent  cause  and  without  de- 
sign. 


die  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  Xhoight. 

3.  In  logic,  a  property,  or  quality  of  a  being  which 
is  not  essential  to  it,  as  whiteness  in  pap  -r.  This 
word  is  also  applied  to  all  qualities  in  opposition  to 
substance,  as  sweetness  and  softness,  and  to  things 
not  essential  to  a  body,  as  tlothes.  Encyc. 

4.  In  grammar,  something  belonging  to  a  word, 
but  not  essential  to  it,  as  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  point  oi  mark,  not  essential  to  a 
coat  of  arms.  Encyc. 

Ae-Cl-DENT'AL,  a.f  Happening  by  chance,  or 
rather  unexpectedly ;  casual ;  fortuitous  ;  taking 
place  not  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things; 
opposed  to  that  which  is  constant,  regular,  or  In- 
tended ;  as,  an  accidental  visit. 

2.  Non-essential;  not  necessarily  belonging  to; 
as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 

Accidental  fiats  and  sharps,  in  music,  are  those 
flats  and  sharps  which  tire  prefixed  to  such  notes 
as  would  be  natural  by  the  signature.  The  natural 
sign,  prefixed  to  a  note,  is  also  accidentally  flat  or 
sharp,  according  as  the  note  is  sharp  or  flat  by  the 
signature. 

Accidental  colors,  are  those  which  depend  upon 
the  affections  of  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  light  itself.  Encyc. 

Accidental  point,  in  perspective,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line,  where  the  projections  of  two 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perspective 
plane.  Encyc. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL,  n.  Accidentals,  in  music,  are  acci- 
dental flats  or  sharps.  Accidentals,  in  painting,  are 
those  chance  effects,  arising  from  luminous  rays 
falling  on  certain  objects,  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  a  stronger  light,  and  their  shadows 
rendered  more  intense,  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Brande. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL-LY,  adv.  By  chance;  casually; 
fortuitously  ;  not  essentially. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
casual.     [Little  used.] 

AC-CI-DEN'TIA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  acci- 
dence.    [Not  used.]  Morton. 

AC-CI-PEN'SER,  n.     See  Acipenser. 

AC-CIP'I-ENT,  n.    A  receiver. 

AC-CIP'I-TER,  ,,.*  [L.  ad  and  capia, .to  seize.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  fish,  the  Milvus  or  Lucerna, 
a  species  of  Trigla.  Cyc. 

*2.  In  ornithology,  one  of  the  order  of  rapacious 
birds. 

The  Accipitres  have  a  hooked  bill,  the  superior 
mandible,  near  the  base,  being  extended  on  each 
side  beyond  the  inferior.  The  genera  are  the  Vul- 
ture, the  Falco  or  hawk,  and  the  Strix  or  owl. 
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AC-CIP'I-TRINE,  a.   [Supra.]     Seizing;    rapacious; 

as,  the  accipttrinc  order  of  inrda  Ed.  Encye. 

AC-CITE',  i).  U     [L.  ad  and  cito,  to  cite.]     To  call; 

to  cite  ;  to  summon.     [JVot  used.] 
AC-CLaIM',  v.  t.    [L.  acclamo,  ad  and  clamo,  to  cry 

out;    Sp.    clamor;    Tori,    dantar ;    It.    clamare ;    W. 

llevain;    Ir.    liumham.     See   Claim,   Clamor.]     To 

applaud.     [ZittZe  used.]  .ffiz«. 

AC-CLaIM',  n.    A  shout  of  joy ;  acclamation. 

Jl/iton. 
AC-CLA-MA'TION,  re    [L.  sceZamafco.  See  Acclaim.] 

1.  A  shout  of  applause  uttered  by  a  multitude. 
Anciently,  acclamation  was  a  form  of  words,  ut- 
tered with  vehemence,  somewhat  resembling  a 
song,  sometimes  accompanied  with  applauses  which 
were  given  by  the  hands.  Acclamations  were 
ecclesiastical,  military,  nuptial,  senatorial,  synodi- 
cal,  theatrical,  &c.  ;  they  were  musical  and  'rhyth- 
mical, and  bestowed  for  joy,  respect,  and  even 
reproach,  and  often  repeated,  five,  twenty,  and 
even  sixty  and  eighty  times.  In  the  later  ages  of 
Rome,  acclamations  were  performed  by  a  chorus 
of  music  instructed  for  the  purpose.  Encyo. 

In  modern  times,  acclamations  are  expressed  by 
hurrahs  ;  by  clapping  of  hands  ;  and  often  by  re- 
peating vlo'at  rez,  cleat  respublica,  lung  live  the  king 
or  republic,  or  other  words  expressive  of  joy  and 
good  wishes. 

2.  In  arc/neology,  a  representation,  in  sculpture  or 
on  medals,  of  people  expressing  joy.  Acclamation 
medals,  are  those  on  which  laudatory  acclamations 
are  recorded.  Elmcs. 

AC-CLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.  Expressing  joy  or  applause 
by  -dimity  or  clapping  of  hands. 

AC-CLj'MaTE,  v.  t.  [ac,  for  ad,  and  climate.]  To 
habituate  the  body  to  a  climate  not  native,  so  as 
not  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  endemic  diseases. 

A€-CLT'MA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Habituated  to  a  foreign 
climate,  or  a  climate  not  native;  so  far  accustomed 
to  a  foreign  climate  as  not  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
its  endemic  diseases.  Med.  Repository. 

AC-CLl-MA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  becoming 
habituated  to  a  foreign  climate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  habituated  or  inured  to  a 
climate. 

AC-CLl'MA-TlZE,  v.  t.  To  inure  plants  to  a  climate 
different  from  that  which  is  natural  to  them.   Brande. 

A€-€Li'MA-TiZ-jED,  pp.  and  a.  Inured  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate. 

AC-CLI'MA-TiZ-ING,  ppr.  Inuring  to  a  different 
climate. 

AC-CLI'MA-TTTRE,  n.  Act  of  acclimating,  or  state 
of  being  acclimated.  Caldwell. 

AC-CLIV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  acclivus,  acclivis,  ascending, 
from  ad  and  dints,  an  ascent;  Ir.  chili  Gr.  Eol. 
kKittvc  ;  Sax.  clif,  a  cliff,  bank  or  shore ;  clifian, 
clcqlian,  to  cleave  or  split.     See  Cliff.] 

A  slope  or  inclination  of  the  earth,  as  the  side  of 
a  hill,  considered  as  ascending,  in  opposition  to  de- 
clivity, or  a  side  descending.  Rising  ground ;  ascent ; 
the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

AC-CLI'VOUS,  a.     Rising,  as  a  hill  with  a  slope. 

AC-CLOY',  v.  t.  To  fill ;  to  stuff;  to  fill  to  satiety. 
[See  Cloy.]  Spenser. 

AC-COIL',  v.  i.    To  encircle ;  to  gather  around. 

Spenser 

AC-CO-LaDE',  n.     [L.  ad  and  collum,  neck.] 

A  ceremony  formerly  used  in  conferring  knight- 
hood ;  but  whether  an  embrace  or  a  blow,  seems 
not  to  be  settled.  Cyc. 

AC'CO-LENT,  n.  [L.  ad  and  colo.]  A  borderer  ;  one 
who  dwells  on  a  border  of  a  country,  or  near.  Ash. 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  accommodable.  See 
Accommodate.] 

That  may  be  fitted,  made  suitable,  or  made  to 
agree.     [Little  used.] 

ACeOM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  capability  of 


1.  To  fit,  adapt,  or  make  suitable ;  as,  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  circumstances;  to  accommodate 
the  choice  of  subjects  to  the  occasions.  Paley. 

2.  To  supply  with  or  furnish ;— followed  by 
with.;  as,  to  accommodate  a  man  with  apartments. 

3.  To  supply  with  conveniences ;  as,  to  accommo- 
date a  friend. 

4.  To  reconcile  things  which  are  at  variance  ;  to 
adjust ;  as,  to  accommodate  differences. 

5.  To  show  fitness  or  agreement ;  to  apply ;  as, 
to  accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

6.  To  lend  to  —  a  commercial  sense. 

In  an  intransitive  sense,  to  agree,  to  be  conform- 
able to,  as  used  by  Boyle.     [Obs.] 

AC-COM'MO-DATE,  a.  Suitable  ;  fit ;  adapted  ;  as, 
means  accommodate  to  the  end.       Ray.     Tillotion. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TED,  pp.  Fitted  ;  adjusted  ;  adapt- 
ed ;  applied  ;  also,  furnished  with  conveniences ; 
as,  we  are  well  arcoitimiidntcd  iviih  lodgings. 

AC-CO  M'MO-DATE-LY,  adv.  Suitably;  fitly. 
[Little  used.]  More. 
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[Little 


AC-COM'MO-DATE-NESS,    n.       Fitness. 
used.] 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TING,  ppr.  Adapting;  making 
suitable ;  reconcding ;  furnishing  with  conveni- 
ences ;  applying. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TING,  a.  Adapting  one's  self  to  ; 
obliging;  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others;  disposed 
to  comply,  and  to  oblige  another; 
dating  man. 


The  oriJMlil/:  ui^i,    e       !i'     :    ■  ■{.      >,vi(h  .i.rc.Mlllli.i'.iUail    I.  ■      :  ■     ui;, 

tiorus.  Hate. 

2.  Adjustment  of  differences  ;  reconciliation  ;  as 
of  parties  in  dispute. 

3.  Provision  of  conveniences. 

4.  In  the  plural,  conveniences  ;  things  furnished 
for  use  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  lodgings. 

5.  In  merctititiii1  htnguugf,  ncctnn initiation  is  used 
for  a  loan  of  money  which  is  often  a  great  con- 
venience. An  accommodation  note,  in  the  language 
of  bank  directors,  is  one  drawn  and  offered  for  dis- 
count, for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  its  amount,  in 
opposition  to  a  note  which  the  owner  has  received 
in  payment  for  goods. 

In  England,  an  accommodation  bill  is  one  given  in- 
stead of  a  loan  of  money.  Craibe. 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  a  note  lent  merely  to  accom- 
modate the  borrower. 

7.  In  theology,  accommodation  is  the  application 
of  a  passage  to  something  not  originally  intended  by 
it,  on  the  ground  of  resemblance  or  analogy. 


l  accommodations. 
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8.  In  marine  language,  an  accommodation  ladder  is 
a  light  ladder  hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at  the 
gangway. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TIVE,  a.  Furnishing  accommo- 
dation. 

AC-COM'MQ-DA-TOR,  n.  One  that  accommodates  ; 
one  that  adjusts.  Warburton. 

AC-COM'PA-NA-BLE,  a,  [See  Accompany.]  So- 
ciable.    [JVu«  used.] 

AC-COM'PA-NI-£D,  pp.    Attended  by;    connected 

AC-COM'PA-NI-MENT,  n.  [Fr.  accompagncment. 
See  Accompany.]  Something  that  attends  as  a 
circumstance,  or  which  is  added  by  way  of  orna- 
ment to  the  principal  thing,  or  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry. 

jh cnitpiiiiimt ot,  in  music,  tlie  subordinate  part,  or 
parts,  accompanying  the  voice,  or  a  principal  in- 
strument; also,  the  harmony  of  a  figured  base. 

Accompaniment  of  the  scale,  in  music,  the  harmony 
assigned  to  the  series  of  notes  forming  the  diatonic 
scale,  ascending  and  descending.  P.  Cyc. 

Accompaniment,  in  pointing,  an  object  accessory 
to  the  principal  object,  and  serving  for  its  orna- 
ment or  illustration.  Brande. 

AC-COM  PA-NIST,  n.  The  performer  in  music  who 
takes  the  accompanying  part.  Busby. 

AC-COM'PA-NY,  v.  fcf  [Fr.  accompagncr;  Sp.  acom- 
panar  ;  Port,  accompanhar.     See  Company.] 

1.  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  companion  or  asso- 
ciate on  a  journey,  walk,  &c.  ;  as,  a  man  accom- 
panies his  friend  to  church,  or  on  a  tour 

2.  To  be  with,  as  connected ;  to  attend  ;  as,  pain 
accompanies  disease. 

AC-COM'PA-NY,  v.  i.  To  attend ;  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate ;  as,  to  accompany  with  others.    [Oos.l 


2.  To  cohabit.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  to  perform  the  accompanying  part  in 
a  composition.  Busby. 

A€-COM'PA-NY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Attending ;  going 
with,  as  a  companion. 

AC-eOM'PLfCE,  n.  t  [Fr.  complice ;  L.  complicate, 
folded  together,  of  con,  with,  and  plico,  to  fold  ;  W. 
plegy,  to  plait ;  Arm.  plega.  See  Complex  and 
Pledge.]  An  associate  in  a  crime  ;  a  partner  or 
partaker  in  guilt.  It  was  formerly  used  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  co-operator,  but  this  sense  is  wholly  ob- 
solete. It  is  followed  by  with  before  a  person  ;  as, 
A  was  an  accomplice  with.  B  in  the  murder  of  C. 
Drvden  uses  it  with  in  before  a  thing. 

AC-COM'PLICE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  an 
accomplice.  H.  Taylor. 

AC-COM'PLISH,  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  accomplir,  to  finish,  from 
ad  and  L.  compleo,  to  complete.  See  Complete.] 
To  complete  ;  to  finish  entirely. 

That  He  would  accompli*!*    srvr  uly  ye:irs  in   the  desuUUon  ut' 
Jerusalem.  —  Dan.  ix. 

2.  To  execute  ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  vow,  wrath,  or 
fury.    Lev.  xiii.  and  xx. 

3.  To  gain ;  to  obtain  or  effect  by  successful  ex- 
ertions ;  as,  to  tirftinipli.sk  a  purpose.     Prov.  xiii. 

4.  To  fulfill  or  bring  to  pass  ;  as,  to  accomplish  a 
prophecy. 

This  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me.  — Luke 

5.  To   furnish    with    qualities    which    serve    to 
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render  the  mind  or  body  complete,  as  with  valuable 
endowments  and  elegant  manners. 

6.  To  arm  and  equip. 

The  armorers,  accomplisldng  the  knijrhti.  Shak. 

AC-C0M'PL1SH-£D,  pp.  Finished ;  completed ;  ful- 
filled ;  executed  ;  effected. 

2.  a.  Well  endowed  with  good  qualities  and 
manners ;  complete  in  acquirements ;  having  a 
finished  education ;  applied  usually  to  acquired 
qualifications,  without  including  moral  excellence. 

3.  Fashionable.  Swift. 
A€-€OM'PLISH-ER  n.    One  who  accomplishes. 
AC-COM'PLISH-ING,  ppr.     Finishing  ;  completing ; 

fulfilling  ;    executing ;   effecting  ;    furnishing  with 
valuable  qualities. 
AC-eOM'PLISH-lMENT,    n.      Completion;     fulfill- 
ment ;  entire   performance  ;   as,  the   accomplishment 
of  a  prophecy. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect,' or  obtaining  an 
object  designed  ;  attainment ;  as,  the  accomplishment 
of  our  desires  or  ends. 

3.  Acquirement ;  that  which  constitutes  excel- 
lence of  mind,  or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by 
education. 

AC-COMPT'.     [Obs.]     See  Account. 

A€-GOMPT'ANT.     [Obs.]     See  Accountant. 

AC-CORD',  n.  [Fr.  accord,  agreement,  consent ; 
accorder,  to  adjust,  or  reconcile  ;  Sp.  acordar  ;  Arm. 
accord,  accordi  ;  It.  accordo,  uccordare.  The  Lat. 
has  concors,  concordo.  Oil.  cor  and  cordis,  the 
heart,  or  from  the  same  root.  In  some  of  its  appli- 
cations, it  is  naturally  deduced  from  chorda,  It. 
corda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument] 

1.  Agreement ;  harmony  of  minds ;  consent  or 
concurrence  of  opinions  or  wills. 

They  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.  — Acts  i. 

2.  Concert ;  harmony  of  sounds ;  the  union  of 
different  sounds,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ear ; 
agreement  in  pitch  and  tone  ;  as,  the  accord  of 
notes  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  more  usual  to  employ 
concord  or  chord. 

3.  Agreement :  just  correspondence  of  things;  as, 
the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in  painting. 

4.  Will ;  voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion  ;  used 
of  the  will  of  persons,  or  the  natural  motion  of 
other  bodies,  and  preceded  by  own. 

Being  mere  lerw.iel  ,.l"  hi.}  mvn  accord. — 2  Cor.  viii. 

That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  thou  shalt  not  reap.  — 

5.  Adjustment  of  a  difference ;  reconciliation  ; 
as,  the  mediator  of  an  accord. 

G.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  parties  in  con- 
troversy, by    which    satisfaction   for  an    injury   is 
stipulated,  and  which,  when  executed,  bars  a  suit. 
Blackstone. 

7.  Permission,  leave. 

AC-CORD',  v.  t.  To  make  to  agree,  or  correspond  ; 
to  adjust  one  thing  to  another. 

Her  hands  Oceania!  the  liar's  ]m,elc  l0  ^g  vqj^         Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement ;  to  settle,  adjust,  or 
compose  ;  as,  to  accord  suits  or  controversies. 

Sale. 

3.  To  grant,  to  give,  to  concede ;  as,  to  accord  to 
one  due  praise. 

AC-CORD',  v.  i.    To  agree  ;  to  be  in  correspondence. 

My  heart  accordetli  widi  my  tongue.  Sltak. 

2.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone. 
AC-CORD'A-BLE,  a.    Agreeable ;  consonant. 

AC-CORD'ANCE,  n.  Agreement  with  a  person  ;  con- 
formity with  a  thing.  Shak. 

AC-CORD' ANT,  a.  Corresponding;  consonant; 
agreeable. 

AC-CO RD'ANT-LY,  adv.  In  accordance  or  agree- 
ment. JOwight, 

AC-CORD'ED,  pp.     Made  to  agree  ;  adjusted. 

AC-CORD'ER,  n.  One  that  aids,  or  favors.  [Little 
■used.] 

AC-CORD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Agreeing  ;  harmonizing. 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mixt  state.  Pope. 

2.  Suitable ;  agreeable  ;  in  accordance  with.  In 
these  senses,  the  word  agrees  with  or  refers  to  a 


1  should  he  according  i 
>  the  fame  that  is  built 
to  those  beauuful  lines 
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Here  the  whole  preceding  parts  of  the  sentence 
are  to  accord,  i.  e.  agree  with,  correspond  with,  or 
be  suitable  to,  what  follows.  According,  here,  has 
its  true  participial  sense,  agreeing,  and  "is  followed 
bv  to.     It  is  never  a  preposition. 

AC-CORD'ING-LY,  ado.  f  Agreeably  ;  suitably  ;  in  a 
manner  conformable  to. 

Those  who  live  in  faith  and  good  works,  will  be 
rewarded  accordingly. 

AC-CORD'I-ON,  n.  [from  accord.]  A  small  keyed 
wind  instrument,  whose  tones  are  generated  by  the 
play  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds.  It  is  a  small 
wind-chest,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  to  fold  and 
expand  like  a  bellows.     On  the  top  are  apertures  in 
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which  this  reeds  arc  inserted,  and  upon  which  the 
reeds  play.  Each  key  playing  on  two  apertures,  the 
reeds  of  which  are  furnished  Willi  reversed  valves, 
is  made  to  command  two  successive  notes  in  the 
scale,  according  as  the  wind  is  drawn  in  by  expand 
ing  the  chest,  or  forced  out  by  closing  it.  In  add' 
tion  to  the  keys,  there  is  a  slide  which  opMus  ipi  n 
reeds  attuned  to  the  harmonics  of  the  tonic  ar  J 
dominant,  hy  opening  which  the  air  has  an  har- 
monic accompaniment.    The  bottom  of  the  chest 


as  need  requires.  This  is  a  melodious  portable  in- 
strument, commanding  two  or  three  octaves  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  Prof.  Fitch. 

AC-COR'Po-RXTE,  v.  t  To  unite.  [JVot  in  use.] 
[See  Incorporate."]  Milton. 

AC-COST',  o.  U  [Fr.  accoster;  ad  and  cote,  side, 
border,  const ;  G.  Ic'ste;  D.  ku.it;  Dan.  kyst.] 

To  approach ;  to  draw  near ;  to  front,  or  face. 
[JVot  in  use.] 
2.  To  speak  first  to  ;  to  address.  Milton.  Dri/den. 

AC-COST',  v.  i.     To  adjoin.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 

AC-COST'A-BLE,  a.     Easy  of  access  ;  familiar. 

HowM. 

Ae-eOST'ED, pp.  or  a.*  Addressed  ;  first  spoken  to. 
In  heraldry,  being  side  bv  side. 

A€-€OST'ING,  ppr.     Addressing  by  first  speaking  to. 

A€-COUCHE'MENT,  (ac-coosh'mong,)  n.  [Fr.]  "De- 
livery in  child-bed. 

AC-COUCH-EfTR',  (ac-coo-share',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  man 
who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

\C-COUNT',  ».t[Pr.  conte;  It.  con  to ;  Sp.  cnenta ; 
Ann.  count;  an  account,  reckoning,  computation. 
Formerly  writers  used  accompt  from  the  Fr.  compte. 
See  Count.] 

1.  A  sum  stated  on  paper ;  a  registry  of  a  de 
credit;  of  debts  and  credits,  or  charges;  an  entry 
in  a  book  or  on  paper  of  things  bought  or  sold,  of 
payments,  services,  6tc,  including  the  names  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction,  date,  and  price  or 
value  of  the  thing. 

Account  signifies  a  single  entry,  or  charge,  or 
statement  of  a  number  of   particular  debts    and 
credits,  in  a  book  or  on  a  separate  paper ;  and  in  the 
plural,  is  used  for  the  books  containing  such  entries. 

2.  A  computation  of  debts  and  credits,  or  a  general 
statement  of  particular  sums  ;  as,  the  account  stands 
thus  ;  let  him  exhibit  his  account. 

3.  A  computation  or  mode  of  reckoning ;  applied 
to  other  things  than  money  or  trade ;  as,  the  Julian 

t4.  Narrative  ;  relation  ;  statement  of  facts  ;  recital 
of  particular  transactions  and  events,  verbal  or 
written ;  as,  an  account  of  the  revolution  in  France. 
Hence, 

5.  An  assignment  of  reasons ;  explanation  by  a 
recital  of  particular  transactions,  given  by  a  person 
in  an  employment,  or  to  a  superior,  often  implying 
responsibility  ;  answering  for  conduct. 

tiive  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  —  Luke  xvi. 
Without  responsibility  or  obligation. 

He  giveth  not  account  of  his  matters.  —  Job  xxxiii. 

6.  Reason  or  consideration,  as  a  motive  ;  as,  on 
all  accounts,  on  every  account. 

7.  Value  ;  importance  ;  estimation  ;  that  is,  such 
a  state  of  persons  or  tilings  as  renders  them  worthy 
of  more  or  less  estimation  ;  as,  men  of  account 

What   is  the  son    of  man,  Unit  thou    inalu  si  account  of  him  P 
—  Psal.  cxliv. 

8.  Profit ;  advantage ;  that  is,  a  result  or  produc- 
tion worthy  of  estimation.  To  find  our  account  in 
a  pursuit ;  to  turn  to  account     Philip,  iv. 

9.  Regard  ;  behalf;  sake ;  a  sense  deduced  from 
charges  on  hook. 

Put  that  to  my  account.  —  Philem.  18. 
To  make  account,  that   is,  to    have    a    previous 
opinion  or  expectation,  is  a  sense  now  obsolete. 

A  writ  of  account,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which  the 
plaintiff  brines  demanding  that  the  defendant  should 
render  his  just  account,  or  show  good  cause  to  the 
contrary  ;  called  also  an  action  of  account.  Cornel. 
AC-COUNT',  v.  t  To  deem,  judge,  consider,  think, 
or  hold  in  opinion. 

land  my  son  Solomon  shall  [,- accouruol  niVn.icre.—  1  Kinjrs  i. 

2.  To  account  of,  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  value. 

Silver  was  not  any  tiling  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

3.  To  reckon,  or  compute  ;  as,  the  motion  of  the 
sun  whereby  years  are  accounted ;  also,  to  assign  as 
a  debt ;  as,  a  project  accounted  to  his  service  ;  but 
tnese  uses  are  antiquated. 

AC-COUNT',  v.  i.  To  render  an  account  or  relation 
of  particulars.  An  officer  must  account  with  or  to 
the  treasurer  for  money  received. 

2.  To  give  reasons  ;  to  assign  the  causes ;  to  ex- 
plain ;  with  for;  as,  idleness  accounts  for  poverty. 

3.  To  render  reasons  ;  to  answer  for  in  a  respon- 
sible cnaractar  ;  as,  we  must  account  for  all  the  tal- 
ents intrusted  to  us. 

AC-CO  UNT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.      The    state  of  being 


ACC 


The  awful  idea  of  i 


R.  hall. 
r  of  dam- 


2.   Liability  to  the  payment  of  money 
ages  ;  responsibility  for  a  trust. 
A€-€OTJNT'A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;  answerable  to  a  superior ;  as,  every  man  is 
accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

2.   Subject  to  pay,  or  make  good,  in  case  of  loss. 
Asherifl  is  accountable,  as  bailiff  and  receiver  of  goods. 

Accountable  for,  that  may   be  explained.      [JVot 


or  to  give  account;  the  state  of  being  answerable, 
or  liable  to  the  payment  of  money  or  damages. 
A€-eOUNT'A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  accountable  manner. 
A€-€OUNT'ANT,  n.    One  skilled  in  mercantile  ac- 
counts ;    more  generally,  a  person    who  keeps   ac- 
counts ;  an  officer  in  a  public  office  who  has  charge 
of  the  accounts.    In  Great  Britain,  an  officer  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  wiio  receives  the  money   paid 
into  the  court,  and  deposits  it  in  the  Bank,  is  called 
accountant-general 
A€-€OUNT'ANT-SHlP,  n.    The  office  or  employ- 
ment of  an  accountant. 
AC-CO  UNT'-BOQK,  n.    A  book  in  which  accounts 

are  kept.  Swift. 

AC-COUNT'ED,  pp.    Esteemed  ;   deemed  ;    consid- 
ered ;  regarded  ;  valued. 
Accounted  for;  explained. 
AC-COUNT'ING,  ppr.    Deeming ;  esteeming ;  reck- 
oning ;  rendering  an  account. 

Accounting  for  ;  rendering  an  account  ;  assigning 
the  reasons  ;  unfolding  the  causes. 
Ae-€OUNT"ING,  n.    The  act  of  reckoning  or  adjust- 
ing accounts. 
AC-COUP'LE,  (ac-cup'pl,)  ■».  t    To  couple  ;  to  join 

or  link  tog;  tier.     [See  Couple.] 
A€-€OUP'LE-MENT,  (ac-cup'pl-ment,)  n.    A  coup- 
ling ;  a  connecting  in  pans  ;  junction.     [Little  used.] 
AC-CO UR'AGU,  (ac-cur'age,)  v.  t     [See  Courage.] 

To  encourage.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

AC-COURT'   v.  t.     [See  Court.]     To  entertain  with 

courtesv.     f  JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

AC-COU'TER,   )  (ac-coot'er,)  v.   t      [Fr.   accoutrer ; 
AC-COU'TKE,    |      contracted  from   accoustrer,  from 
Norm,  coste,  a  coat,  coster,  a  rich  cloth  or  vestment 
for  festivals.     I  think  this  to  be  the  true  origin  of 
the  word,  rather  than  coudre,  couture,  couturier.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  dress  ;  to  equip  ;  but  appro- 
priately, to  array  in  a  military  dress  ;  to  put  on,  or 
to  furnish  with  a  military  dress  and  arms ;  to  equip 
the  body  for  military  service. 
A€-€OU'TER-£D,  )  pp.  Dressed  inarms;   equipped. 
AC-COU'TRM),      j  Beattie. 

AC-CO U'TER-ING,  ppr.     Equipping   with  military 

habiliments. 
AC-COU'TER-MENTS,  )  n.  pi.      Dress;    equipage; 
AC-CO  U'TRE-MENTS,  j      furniture   for   the  body  ; 
appropriately,   military  dress   and   arms  ;    equipage 
for  military  service. 

2.    In  common  usorr,  an  old  or  unusual  dress. 
AC-COY',  v.  L  [old  Fr.  accoisir.] 

To  render  quiet  or  diffident ;  to  soothe  ;  to  caress. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Ae-eRED'IT,  v.  t  [Fr.  accreditee;  Sp.  acr editor ;  It. 
acereditare ;  to  give  authority  or  reputation  ;  from 
L.  ad  and  credo,  to  believe,  or  give  faith  to.  See 
Credit.] 

To  give  credit,  authority,  or  reputation  ;  to  accred- 
it an  envoy,  is  to  receive  him  in  his  public  character, 
and  give  him  credit  anil  rank  accordingly. 
AC-CRED-IT-A'TION,  n.     That  which  gives  title  to 

credit.     [Little  used.] 
AC-eRED'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Allowed  ;  received  with 
reputation  ;  authorized  in  a  public  character. 

Christ.  Obs. 
AC-CRED'IT-ING,  ppr.    Giving  authority  or   repu- 

AC-CRES'CENT,  a.    [See  Accretion.]    Increasing. 

Shuc/cford. 
A€-eRE'TION,  n.      [L.  accretio,  increase  ;   acercs'eo, 

to  increase,   literally,  to   grow  to ;  ad  and  cresco ; 

Eng.  accrue;  Fr.  accroitre.     See  Increase,  Accrue, 

Grow.] 

1.  A  growing  to ;  an  increase  by  natural  growth  ; 
applied  to  the  increase  of  organic  bodies  by  the  ac- 
cession of  parts.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  An  increase  by  an  accession  of  parts  exter- 
nally. Bacon. 

3.  In  the.  civil  law,  the  adhering  of  pioperty  to 
something  else,  by  which  the  owner  of  one 
thing  becomes  possessed  of  a  right  to  another  ;  as, 
when  a  legacy  is  left  to  two  persons,  and  one  of 
them  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  devolves  to 
the  survivor  by  right  of  accretion.  Encyc. 

A€-€R[M-I-Na"'TION,  n.    Accusation 
AC-CRE'TIVE,  a.     Increasing  by  growth  ;  growing; 

adding  to   by   growth;  as,  the  accretive  motion  of 

plants_ 
AC-CRoACH',  v.  u     [Fr.  accrocher,  to  fix  on  a  hook  ; 


ACC 


from  croc,  crochet,  a  hook,  from  the  same 
as  crook,  which  see.] 

1 .  To  hook,  or  draw  to,  as  with  a  hook  ;  but  in 
this  sense  not  used. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  draw  away  from  another. 
Hence,  in  old  laws,  to  assume  the  exercise  of  royal 
prerogatives  Blackstonc. 

The  noun  accroachment,  an  encroachment,  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise  royal  power,  is  rarely  or  never 
used.     [See  Encroach.] 

AC-€RUE',  (ac-cru',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  accroitre,  accru,  to  in- 
crease ;  L.  accresco,  cresco  ;  Sp.  crecer  and  acreccr ; 
It.  crescere,  accrcscere;  Port,  crecer;  Arm.  crisqi.] 

Literally,  to  grow  to ;  hence,  to  arise,  proceed  or 
come  ;  to  be  aoded,  as  increase,  profit,  or  damage ; 
as,  a  profit  accrues  to  government  from  the  coinage 
of  copper ;  a  loss  accrues  from  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  sjlver. 

AC-CRuE',  (ac-cru',)  n.  Something  that  accedes  to 
or  follows  Hie  pioperty  of  another.     [Obs.] 

AC-CRu'ING,  ppr.  Growing  to;  arising;  coming; 
being  added. 

AC-CRO'MENT,  n.  Addition  ;  increase.  [Lade 
used.]  Montagu. 

CU-Ba 


ac-ci 


AC-CO'  MU-LAT] 


AC-CO'iUU  La-T) 


'TION,  n.  [L.  accubatio,  a  reclining,  from 
ad  and  cubo,  to  lie  down.  See  Cube.]  A  lying  or 
reclining  on  a  couch,  as  the  ancients  at  their  meals. 
The  manner  was  to  recline  on  low  beds  or  couches, 
with  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow  or  on  the  elbow. 
Two  or  three  men  lay  on  one  bed,  the  feet  of  one 
extended  behind  the  back  of  another.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  permitted  among  soldiers,  children, 
and  servants;  nor  was  it  known,  until  luxury  had 
corrupted  manners.  Encyc. 

AC-CUMB',  v.  i.  [L.  accumbo ;  ad  and  cubo.]  To 
recline,  as  at  table.     [JVot  used.] 

AC-CUM'BEN-CY,  n.  State  of  being  accumbent  or 
reclining. 

AC-CUTl'BENT,  a.  [L.  accumbems,  accumbo,  from 
cubo.  See  Accubation.1  Leaning  or  reclining,  as 
the  ancients  at  their  meals. 

In  botany,  when  one  part  of  an  organ  is  applied 
to  another  by  its  edge,  it  is  said  to  be  accumbent. 

Brande. 

AC-CO'MU-LaTE,  v.  t  [L.  accumulo;  ad  and  cu- 
mulo,  to  heap;  cumulus,  a  heap;  Sp.  acumular ;  It. 
accumulare  ;  Fr.  accumulrr,  combler.] 

1.  To  heap  up  ;  to  pile  ;  to  amass ;  as,  to  accumu- 
late earth  or  stones. 

2.  To  collect  or  bring  together ;  as,  to  accumulate 
causes  of  misery  ;  to  accumulate  wealth. 

AC-CO'MU  LATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  to  a  great  size, 
number,  or  quantity  ;  to  increase  greatly  ;  as,  public 

i.      Collected   into 

Bacon, 
pp.  or  a.    Collected  into  a  heap 

,  ppr.  Heaping  up  ;  amassing  ; 
increasing  greatlv. 
AC-Cu-MtT  La'TION,  t!.  The  art  of  accumulating  ; 
the  state  of  being  accumulated;  an  amassing; 
a  collecting  together ;  as,  an  accumulation  of  earth 
or  of  evils. 

2.  In  low,  the  concurrence  of  several  titles  to  the 
same  thing,  or  of  several  circumstances  to  the  same 
proof.  Encyc. 

3.  In  universities,  an  accumulation  of  degrees,  is 
the  taking  of  several  together,  or  at  smaller  intervals 
than  usual,  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules.  Enctic. 

A€-€U'MU-LA-TIVE,  a.  That ' accumulates  ;  heap- 
ing up ;  accumulating. 

Ae-C0'MU-LA-T1VE-LY,  adv.  In  an  accumulative 
manner;  in  heaps. 

AC-Cu'MU-La-TOR,  ?!.  One  that  accumulates, 
gathers,  or  amasses. 

AC'CU-RA-CY,  n.  [L.  accuratio,  from  accurare,  to 
take  care  of ;  ad  and  curare,  to  take  care  ;  cura, 
care.     See  Care.] 

1.  Exactness;  exact  conformity  to  truth  ;  or  to  a 
rule  or  model ;  freedom  from  mistake  ;  nicety  ;  cor- 
rectness ;  precision  which  results  from  care.  The 
accuracy  of  ideas  or  opinions  is  conformity  to  truth. 
The  value  of  testimony  depends  on  its  accuracy ; 
copies  of  legal  instruments  should  be  taken  with 
accuracy. 

2.  Closeness;  tightness;  as,  a  tube  sealed  with 
accuracy. 

ACCU-RATE,  a.f  [L.  accuratus.)  In  exact  con- 
formity to  truth,  or  to  a  standard  or  rule,  or  to  a 
model ;  free  from  failure,  error,  or  defect ;  as,  an 
accurate  account ;  accurate  measure ;  an  accurate 
expression. 

2.  Determinate ;  precisely  fixed  ;  as,  one  body 
may  not  have  a  very  accurate  influence  on  another 

3.  Close ;  perfectly  tight ;  as,  an  accurate  sealing 
or  luting. 

AC'CU-RATE-LY,   adv.      Exactly ;  in  an   accurate 

manner;  with  precision  ;  without  error  or  defect, 
as,  a  writing  accurately  copied. 

2.  Closely  ;  so  as  to  be  perfectly  tight ;  as,  a  vial 
accurately  stopped  Comstock. 
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AC'et'  RATE-NESS,     n.      Accuracy ;     exactness ; 

nicety  ,  precision. 
AC-CURSE',  (ac-curs',)  v.  t.     [Ac,  for  ad,  and  curse.] 

To  devote  to  destruction  ;  to  imprecate  misery  or 

evil  upon.     [This  verb  «  rarely  used.     See  Curse.] 
AC-CURS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  (part,  pronounced  ac-curst'  ; 

adj.  ac-curs'ed,    Doomed  to  destruction  or  misery.) 
The  city  shall  be  accursed.  —John  vi. 


I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ.  St.  Paul. 

3.  Worthy  of  the  curse ;  detestable ;  execrable. 

Keep  from  the  accursed  thing.  — Josh.  vi. 
Hence, 

4._Wicked  ;  malignant  in  the  extreme. 
AC-CO'SA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  accused  ;  chargea- 
ble  with   a   crime  ;    blamab'le  ;  liable   to   censure  ; 


AC-CO-SA'TION,  ?i.     The   act  of   charging  with  a 

crime  or  offense ;  the  act  of  accusing  of  any  wrong 

or  injustice. 
2.  The  charge  of  an   offense  or  crime ;  or  the 

declaration  containing  the  charge. 

They  set  over  his  head  his  accusation.  —  Matt,  xxrii. 
AC-Cu'SA-TIVE,  a.  or  n.    A  term  given  to  a  case 

of  nouns,  in  grammars,  on  which  the  action  of  a 

verb  terminates  or  falls  ;  called  in  English  grammar 

the  objective  case. 
AC-CO'SA-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  accusative  manner. 
2.  In  relation  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar. 
AC-CO'SA-TO-RY,   a.       Accusing ;     containing    an 

accusation  ;  ax,  an  accusatury  libel. 
AC-COSE',  v.  t.  f  [L.   accuse-,  to   blame,  or  accuse  ; 

ad  and   causor,  to  blame,  or   accuse  ;  causa,  blame, 

accusar;  It.  accusare ;  Arm.  accusi.  The  sense  is,  to 
attack,  to  drive  against,  to  charge  or  to  fall  upon. 
See  Cause.] 

1.  To  charge  with,  or  declare  to  have  committed  a 
crime,  either  by  plaint,  or  complaint,  information,  in- 
dictment, or  impeachment  ;  to  charge  with  an  offense 
against  the  laws,  judicially  or  by  a  public  process  ; 
as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  blame. 


It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of 
tion  ;  the  use  of  fur  after  this  verb  is  illegitimate. 

AC-CuS'£»,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  with  a  crime,  by  a 
lega|  process  ,  charged  with  an  offense;  blamed. 

AC-CuS'ER,  n.  One  who  accuses  or  blames;  an 
officer  who  prefers  an  accusation  against  another 
for  some  offense,  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
before  a  tribunal  that  has  cognizance  of  the  offense. 

AC-COS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Charging  with   a  crime  ; 

"     ft* 


AC-CUS'TOM, 


[Fr. 


',  from  ad  and 

To  make  familiar  by  use  ;  to  form  a  habit  by 
practice ;  to  habituate  or  inure ;  as,  to  accustom 
one's  self  to  a  spare  diet. 

AC-CUS'TOM,  v.  i.    To  be  wont,  or  habituated  to 
do  anv  thing.     [Little  used.] 
2.  To  cohabit.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

AC-CUS'TOM,  71.     Custom,     f  JVot  used.]      Milton. 

AC-CUS'TOM-A-BLE,   a.    OF  long  custom  ;  habit- 
ual ;  customary.     [Little  used.] 

AC-CUS'TOM-A-BLY,  adv.     According  to  custom 
or  habit.     [Little  used.] 

AC-CUS'TOM-ANCE,  n.    Custom ;  habitual  use  or 


common  practice.    I  See  Customarily.]   [Little used.] 
AC-CUS'TOM-A-RY,   a.     Usual;    customary.      [See 

Customary.]     [Little  used.] 
AC-CUS'TOM-i'D,    pp.      Being    familiar   by    use; 

habituated  ;  inured. 
2.  a.  Usual ;  often  practiced  ;  as,  in  their  accus- 

tnmril  manner. 
Ae-CUS'TOM-ING,pPr.    Making  familiar  by  prac- 


[L.  as,  a  unit  o 
Gass!SP.a,] 


or  pound  ;  Fr.  as ;  It.  asso ; 


ACE,  7i. 


1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  on  a  card  or  die  ;  or  the 
card  or  die  so  marked. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity;  a  particle;  an  atom; 
a  trifle  ;  as,  a  creditor  will  not  abate  an  ace  of  his 
demand. 

A-CEL'DA-MA,  n.    [Ch.  hpn,  a  field,  and  mi,  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Sam.,  blood.] 

A  field  sitid  to  have  lain  south  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  as  the  potter's  field,  purchased  with  the 
bribe  which  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  master, 
and  therefore  called  the  field  of  biuod.  It  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  interment  of  strangers. 
A-CEPII'A-LAN,  77.  j  [Gr.  o«0«Ao..]  Terms  ap- 
A-CEPH' A-LA,  n.  pi.  j  plied  to  a  class  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  comprehending  those  which  have  no 
head,  as  the  oyster  and  muscle  Bell. 


ACE 


levelers  who  acknowledged 
A-CEPH'A-LIST,  n.     One   who  acknowledges   no 

head  or  superior. 
A-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.   a  priv.  and  xetpaXn,  a 

head.] 

1.  Without  a  head,  headless.  In  history,  the 
term  Acephali  was  given  to  several  sects  who 
refused  to  follow  some  noted  leader,  and  to  such 
bishops  as  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  of  their  patriarch.  It  was  also  given  to 
certain  levelers  who  acknowledged  no  head  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  also  applied  to  the 
Blemmyes,  a  pretended  nation  of  Africa,  and  to 
other  tribes  in  the  East,  whom  ancient  naturalists 
represented  as  having  no  head  ;  their  eyes  and 
mouth  being  placed  in  other  parts.  Modern  dis- 
coveries have  dissipated  these  fictions.  In  English 
laws,  men  who  held  lands  of  no  particular  ford, 
and  clergymen  who  were  under  no  bishop. 

LL.  Hen.  I.  Cornel. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  ovaries,  the  style  of 
which  springs  from  their  base,  instead  of  their 
apex.  Brande. 

3.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  a  fetus  having  no  head. 
A-CEPH'A-LUS,  77.    An  obsolete  name  of  the  taenia  or 

tape-worm,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
no  head  ;  an  error  now  exploded.  The  term  is  also 
used  to  express  a  verse  defective  in  the  beginning. 

ACE'-POINT,  n.  The  side  of  a  card  or  die  that  has 
but  one  spot. 

ACE-RAN,  77.      j      [Gr.    a  priv.  and  xepac,  horn.] 

AC'E-RA,  7t.  pi.  j         Terms  applied  to  a  family  of 
apterous  insects,  without  antenna;  ;  and  to  a  family 
of  gastropod  molluscous  animals,  without  tentacles. 
Brande. 

A-CERB',  a.  [L.  accrbus ;  G.  herbe,  harsh,  sour,  tart, 
bitter,  rough,  whence  herbst,  autumn,  herbstieit, 
harvest  time  ;  D.  hcrfit,  harvest.     See  Harvest] 

Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to  the  taste ;  sour,  with 
astringency  or  roughness;  a  quality  of  unripe 
fruits.  Quincy. 

A-CERB' ATE,  v.  U  To  make  sour,  bitter,  or  harsh 
to  the  taste. 

A-CERB' A-TING,  ppr.    Making  sour. 

A-CERB'I-TY,  77.  A  sourness  with  bitterness  and 
astringency. 

2.  Harshness,  bitterness,  or  severity  ;  applied  to 
persons  or  things  ;  as,  acerbity  of  temper,  acerbity 
of  pain.  Barrow. 

A-CER'IC,  a.     [L.  aeer,  a  maple-tree.]    Pertaining  to 
the  maple  ;  obtained  from  the  maple  ;  as,  aceric  acid. 
Vie. 

A-CER'I-DES,  ti.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  unpos,  wax.] 
Plasters  made  without  wax.  Parr 

AO'EK-OSE,  jo.*  [L.   acerosus,   chaffv,   from    acus, 

AC'ER-OUS,  j  chaff,  or  a  point.]  In  botany,  chaffy  ; 
resembling  chaff. 

*2.  An  acerous  or  acerose  leaf  is  one  which  is 
linear  and  permanent,  in  form  of  a  needle,  as  in 
pine.  Martyn. 

A-CER'RA,  77,  [L.]  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  vessel 
in  which  incense  was  burnt ;  a  censer. 

Adam's  Ant. 

A-CERV'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  heap. 

A-CERV  ATE,  v.  u    To  heap  up. 

A-CERV'ATE,  a.  In  natural,  history,  heaped,  or 
growing  in  heaps,  or  in  closelv  compacted  clusters. 

A-CERV'oSE,  a.     Full  of  heaps.     [04*.] 

A-CES'CENCE,    j  ji,      [L.    accsccns,    turning    sour, 

A-CES'CEN-CY,  j  from  accsco.  See  Acid.]  A 
turning  sour  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and 
hence  a  being  moderately  sour  ;  a  tendency  to  turn 

A-CES'CENT,  a.  Turning  sour ;  readily  becoming 
tart  or  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  Hence, 
slightly  sour  ;  but  the  latter  sense  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  acidulous  or  sub-acid.  Nicholson. 


Cyc. 
A-CE-TAB'TJ-LUM,  n.     [L.   from  acetum,   vinegar. 
See  Acid.]     Among  the   Romans,   a  vinegar  ciuse 
or  like  vessel,  and  a  measure  of  about  one  eighth 
of  a  pint. 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  of  a  bone  for  receiving 
the  protuberant  end  of  another  bone,  and  therefore 
forming  the  articulation  called  cnarthrosis.  It  is 
used  especially  for  the  cavity  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

2.  A  glandular  substance  found  in  the  placenta 
of  some  animals. 

3.  In  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
Peziza,  the  cup  peziza ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cup. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cotyledon. 

5.  A  species  of  lichen.  Cyc. 

6.  In  entomology,  the  socket  on  the  trunk,  in 
which  the  leg  is  inserted.  Brande. 

7.  A  sucker  of  the  Sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  and  of 
other  similar  molluscous  animals.  Brande. 

AC-E-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     Used  in  salads  ;  as,  acetarious 
plants.  Brande. 
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AC'E-TA-RY,  ti.  [See  Acid.]  An  acid  pulpy  sub- 
stance in  certain  fruits,  as  the  pear,  inclosed  in  a 
congeries  of  small  calculous  bodies,  toward  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  drew. 

AC'E-TaTE,  «.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
acetic  acid  with  any  salifiable  base. 

ACE-TA-TED,  a.    Combined  with  acetic  acid. 

A-CK'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  acetic  acid ;  as,  acetic 
ether.  Ure. 

A-Cis'TIC  ACID,  ti.  An  acid  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  always  in  the  same  uni- 
form and  definite  proportions.  It  exists  in  vinegar 
in_a  dilute  and  impure  state. 

A-Ce-TI-FI-CA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  making  ace- 
tous or  sour ;  or  the  operation  of  making  vinegar. 
Cyc. 

A-CeT'I-F?.  v.  f.    To  convert  into  acid  or  vinegar. 
Aikin. 

A-Ci?.T'I-F¥,  v.  i.   To  turn  acid.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

AC-E-TIM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar,  and 
perpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
vinegar.  Ure. 

AC-E-TlM'E-TRY,  n.  The  act  or  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar,  or  the  proportion 
of  acetic  acid  contained  in  it.  Ure. 

ACE-TONE,  77.  A  new  chemical  name  for  the 
pyro-ncetie  spirit.  Ure. 

A-CE'TOUS,  j  a.     1.  Sour;  acid;  as,  acetous  spirit. 

AC-E-TOSE',  j  Boyle. 

2.  Causing  acetification  ;  as,  acetous  fermentation. 

A-Ce'TOUS  ACID,  ti,  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
impure  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  under  the  notion  that 
it  was  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  acetic  acid,"  but  with  less 
oxygen.  It  is  now  known  that  no  such  acid  exists, 
sujhat  i his  term  is  not  now  in  use. 

A-CE'TUM,  7i.  [L.  See  Acid.]  Vinegar;  a  sour 
liquor,  obtained  trorn  vegetables  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors, 
by  exposing  them  to  heat  and  air.     This  process  is 

_  called  the  acid  or  acetous  fermentation. 

ACHE,  (ake,)  v.  i.    [Sax.  ace,  eee  ;  Gr.  a\eo>,  to  ache  or 
be  in  pain  ;  ii\oc,  pain.    The  primary-  sense  is,  to  be 
pressed.     Perhaps  the  Oriental  piy,  to  press.] 
Ake.  would  be  a  better  spelling  of  this  word. 

1.  To  suffer  pain  ;  to  have  or  be  in  pain,  or  in 
continued  pain  ;  as,  the  head  aches. 

2.  To  suffer  grief,  or  extreme  grief;   to  be  dis- 
_  tressed  ;  as,  the  heart  aches. 

ACHE,  (ake,)  Ti.  Pain,  or  continued  pain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain.  It  de- 
notes a  more  moderate  degree  of  pain  than  pang, 
anguish,  and  torture. 

A-CHE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Achaia  in  Greece,  and 
to  a  celebrated  league  or  confederacy  established 
there.  This  state  lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  with- 
in Peloponnesus. 

A-CHE'NI-UM,  71.  [Gr.  n\nv,  poor.]  In  botany,  a 
small  bony  fruit,  consisting  of  a  single  seed,  which 
neither  adheres  to  the  pericarp  nor  opens  when  ripe. 

A-CHERN'AR,  71.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  constellation  Eridanus. 

ACH'E-RON,  77.  [Gr.  a\oc,  pain,  and  7700c,  a  river 
or  stream.]  A  fabled  river  of  hell  or  the  lower  re- 
gions.       '  Ancient  Poets. 

ACH'ER-SET,  71.  An  ancient  measure  of  corn,  sup- 
posed to  lie  about  eight  bushels.  Encyc. 

A-CHIEV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Achieve.]  That  may 
be  performed  Barrow. 

A  CI  11  k.  VANCE,  71.    Performance.  Elyot 

A-CHlEVE',  v.  «.t  [Fr.  achever,  to  finish;  Arm. 
ucchui;  old  Fr.  chever,  to  come  to  the  end,  from  Fr. 
c/7c/,  the  head  or  end ;  old  Eng.  cheve ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  acabar,  from  cd4o,  end,  cape.     See  Chief.] 

1.  To  perform,  or  execute  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
finish,  or  carry  on  to  a  final  close.  It  is  appropri- 
ately used  for  the  effect  of  efforts  made  by  the 
hand  or  bodily  exertion  ;  as,  deeds  achieved  by  valor. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain,  as  the  result  of  exertion. 
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A-CUIkV ED,  pp.  Performed;  obtained;  accom- 
plished. 

A-CHIEVE'MENT,  n.  The  performance  of  an 
action. 

2.  A   great  or  heroic  deed;    something   accom- 
plished by  valor,  or  boldness. 

3.  An  obtaining  by  exertion. 

4.  An  escutcheon   or  ensigns  armorial,   granted 
for  the  performance  of  a  great  or  honorable  action. 

Encyc. 
A-CHfEV'ER,  «.     One  who  accomplishes  a  purpose, 

or  obtains  an  object  by  his  exertions. 
A-CHIeV'ING,  ppr.     Performing;  executing;  gain- 

ACH'ING,  ppr.  or  0.     [See  Ache.]    Being  in  pain  ; 

_  suffering  distress. 

a€H'I.\G,  11.     Pain  ;  continued  pain  or  distress. 

A'CHI-OTE,  77.  The  anotta,  a  tree,  and  a  drug 
used  for  dyeing  red.  The  bark  of  the  tree  maker, 
good  cordage,  and  the  wood  is  used  to  excite  Are 
by  friction.     [See  Akotta.]  Clavigero. 
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ACII'I-RITE,  n.     A  synonym  of  Dioptase 
A-CHLAM-YD'E-OIJS,  a.  [.<  neg.  and  Gr.  xXa,ius,  a 
garment.]    In  botany,  naked,  having  no  floral  en- 
velope. Lindley. 
A'CIIOR,  71.     [Gr.  a\i,<p,.surdcs  capitis.] 

1.  The  scald  head,  a  disease  forming  scaly  erup- 
tions, supposed  to  be  a  critical  evacuation  of  acri- 
monious humors ;  a  species  of  herpes. 

Hooper.     Quincy. 

2.  In  mythology,  the  god  of  flies,  said  to  have 
been  worshiped  by  the  Cyreneans,  to  avoid  being 
vexed  by  those  insects.  Encyc. 

ACH-RO-MAT'ie,    o.      [Gr.    a    priv.    and    \pojpa, 

Destitute  of  color.  Achromatic  telescopes  are 
formed  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  which  separate 
the  variously  colored  rays  of  light  to  equal  angles 
of  divergence,  at  different  angles  of  refraction  of 
the  mean  ray.  In  this  case,  the  rays  being  made 
to  refract  toward  contrary  parts,  the  whole  ray  is 
caused  to  deviate  from  its  course,  without  being 
separated  into  colors,  and  the  optical  aberration 
arising  from  the  various  colors  of  light,  is  pre- 
vented. This  telescope  is  an  invention  of  Dollond. 
Nicholson. 

AGH-RO-MA-TIC'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
achromatic. 

ACH-RO'MA-TISM,  n  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  xpoj,ju, 
color.] 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  primary  colors,  which 
accompany  the  image  of  an  object  seen  through  a 
prism  or  lens.  Brande. 

2.  The  state  of  being  achromatic  ;  as,  the  achro- 
matism of  a  lens.  Cyc. 

A-Cie'Ii-L^E,  n.  pi.  [L.  acicula.]  The  spines  or 
prickles  of  some  animals  and  plants.  Cyc. 

A-CIC'IT-LAR,  a.  [L.  acicula,  Priscian,  a  needle, 
from  Gr.  u«-i?,  L.  acies,  a  point.     See  Acid.] 

In  the  shape  of  a  needle  ;  having  sharp  points 
like  needles.  Kirwan.     Martyn. 

An  acicular  prism  is  when  the  crystals  are  slender 
and  straight.  Phillips. 

ACie'IJ-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  needles, 
or  prickles. 

A-CIG'lI-LATE,  a.  [L.  acicula,  a  needle.]  In  the 
form  of  a  needle. 

A-CIG'U-LI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  needles. 

ACID,  a.  [L.  acidus;  Sax.  asced,  vinegar;  from  the 
root  of  acics,  edge ;  Gr.  o«/. ;  W.  awe,  an  edge  or 
point.     See  Edge.] 

Sour,  sharp  or  "biting  to  the  taste ;  having  the 
taste  of  vinegar  ;  as,  acid  fruits  or  liquors.    ■ 

ACID,  n.  In  common  language,  a  sour  substance. 
In  chemistry,  a  compound  capable  of  uniting  with 
salifiable  bases,  and  thereby  forming  salts.  An  acid 
may  be  composed  either  of  a  simple  or  compound 
acidifiable  base  united  with  one  or  more  acidifying 
principles.  Those  acids  which  were  first  recog- 
nized were  sour  to  the  taste  (hence  the  name)  and 
capable  of  reddening  blue  vegetable  colors.  Many 
acids  are  now  known  which  have  neither  of  these 
properties.  An  acid  is  always  the  electro-negative 
ingredient  of  a  salt. 

AC-ID-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [acid  and  L.  fero.]  Con- 
taining acids,  or  an  acid. 

Acidiferous  minerals  are  such  as  consist  of  an 
earth  combined  u  uli  an  aeid,  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
aluminite,  &c.  Phillips. 

A-CID'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  acidify.] 

Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  acid,  by  union 
with  an  acidilvoie  pnuciplc. 

A-CID-I-FI-Ca'TION,   n.     The   act  or    process  of 
acidifying  or  changing  into  an  acid. 

A-CID'1-FI-.ED,  pp.  Made  acid  ;  converted  into  an 
acid. 

A-CID'I-Fl-ER,  7i.  A  simple  or  compound  principle, 
whose  presence  is  necessary  for  acidity.  The  ele- 
mentary acidifying  principles  are  oxygen,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  Cyanogen  may  be  named  as  an  exam- 
ple,-of  a  compound  acidifying  principle,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  one  or  two  more.  No  acid  is  known 
which  does  not  contain  one  of  these  substances. 

A-CID'I-FY,  v.  t.  [acid  and  h.facio.] 

To  make  acid  ,  but  appropriately,  to  convert  into 
an  acid,  chemically  so  called,  by  combination  with 
any  substance. 

A-CID'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  acid; 
ing  into  an  acid  ;  having  power  to  change   into 
acid.      Oxygen  is  called  an  acidifying  principle  or 
element. 
lC-ID-IM'E-TER,   7i.     [acid  and  Gr.  psrpov,  meas- 
ure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
acids.  Ure. 

A.-CID'1-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  acidite,  from  aeid.] 

The  quality   of  being  sour;   sourness;  tartness; 
shanmess  to  the  taste. 
\CID-NESS,  (i.     The  quality  of  being  sour  ;  acidity. 

A-CID'Cl-L^E,  7i.  pi.  Medicinal  springs  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid.  Parr 

A-CID'lI-LATE,  v.   t.      [L.  acidulus,   slightly   sou 
Ft.  aciduler,  to  make  slightly  sour.    See  Acid.] 
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To  tinge  with  an  acid ;  to  make  acicv  in  a  mod- 
erate degree,  Arbuthnoi. 
A-CID'lf-LA-TED.jip.  or  a.    Tinged  with  an  acid; 

made  slightly  sour. 
A-CID'LI-La-TING,  ppr.    Tinged  with  an  acid 
AC'ID-IILE,       j  7t.     In  chemistry,  a  salt,  in  which 
A-CID'lJ-LUM,  ,     the  acid  is  in  excess ;  as,  tartaric 

acitlutum,  oxalic  acidulum, 
A-CID'U-LOUS,  a.     [h.  acidulus.     See  Acid.] 
Slightly  sour  ;  sub-acid  ;  as,  acidulous  sulphate 
Acidulous  mineral  waters,  are  such  as  contain 
carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

AC'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  acus,  a  needle,  and  forma,  form.] 

Shaped  like  a  needle 
AC-I-NA'CEOUS,  a.    [L.l     Full  of  kernels. 
AC-I-NAC'I-FORM,  a,  *   [L.  acinaces,  a  cimeter,  Gr. 
oKinmcrij,  and  L.  forma,  form.] 
*In  botany,  formed  like,  or  resembling  a  cimeter. 
Martyn. 
A-CIN'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  acinus,  a  grape  stone,  and 
forma,  shape.] 

Having  clusters  like  the  stones  of  grapes  ;  full  of 
small  kernels.  The  uvea  or  posterior  lamina  of  the 
iris  in  the  eye,  is  called  the  aciniform  tunic,  from  its 
color  resembling  that  of  an  unripe  grape.        Parr 

AC'IN-OUS',  |  ""    [From  L-  ad"us-    See  A<="«rFORM.] 
Consisting  of  minute  granular  concretions ;  used 
in  mineralogy.  Kirwan. 

AC'IN-US,  n.     [L.] 

1.  In  botany,  one  of  the  small  grains  which  com- 
pose the  fruit  of  the  blackberry,  and  other  similar 
plants. 

2.  In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  ultimate 
secerning  follicles  of  glands,  or  the  granulations 
composing  the  structure  of  some  conglomerate 
glands,  as  the  liver. 

AC-[-PEN'SER,  7t.  In  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  order  of  Chondmptorygii,  having  an  obtuse 
head;  the  mouth  under  the.  head,  retractile  and 
without  teeth.  To  this  genus  belong  the  sturgeon, 
sterlet,  huso,  &c.  Cyc. 

AC-KNOWL'EDGE,  (ak-nol'edge,)  v.  U  t  [ad  and 
knowledge.      See   Know.] 

1.  To  own,  avow,  or  admit  to  be  true,  by  a 
declaration  of  assent ;  as,  to  acknowledge  the  being 
of  a  God. 

2.  To  own  or  notice  with  particular  regard. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknuiph-it^r  I  i,nl.  —  Prov.  iii.     Isa.  xxxiii. 

3.  To  own  or  confess,  as  implying  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

I  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

4.  To  own  with  assent ;  to  admit  or  receive  with 


He  that  acknoiclc  tj<  :!;  e,,-  Smi  huh  (h<  l'.,:!],'i-  also.  —  Uohn.  ii. 
2  Tim.  it. 

5.  To  own  with  gratitude  ;  to  own  as  a  benefit , 
as,  to  acknowledge  a  favor,  or  the  receipt  of  a  gift. 

They  his  iritis  acknowledged  not.  Milton. 

6.  To  own  or  admit  to  belong  to ;  as,  to  acknowl 
edge  a  son. 

7.  To  receive  with  respect. 

All  that  see  them  shell  reve-ecV  /e/e  iliel  ih,-v  are  the  seed  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed.  —  Isa.  vi.     1  Cor.  xvi. 

8.  To  own,  avow,  or  assent  to  an  act  in  a  legal 
form,  to  give  it  validity  ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  deed 
before  competent  authority. 

Ae-KNOWL'EDG-£D,;;/j.  or  a.  Owned  ;  confessed ; 
noticed  with  regard  or  gratitude  ;  received  with  ap- 
probation ;  owned  before  authority. 

AC-KNOWL'EDG-ING,  ppr.  Owning  ;  confessing  ; 
approving ;  grateful :  but  the  latter  sense  is  a  Galli- 
cism, not  to  he  used. 

AC-KNOWL'EDG-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  owning  ; 


character  ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God,  or  of  a 
public  minister. 

3.  Concession  ;  admission  of  the  truth  ;  as,  of  a 
fact,  position,  or  principle. 

4.  The  owning  of  a  benefit  received,  accompanied 
with  gratitude ;  and  hence  it  combines  the  idea  of 
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of  thanks.    Hence,  it  is  used  also  for 
given  or  done  in  return  for  a  favor. 
5.  A  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's  own  act,  to 

ty  ;  as,  f 
eed  before  a  proper  officer. 
Acknowledgment-money,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
is  a  sum  paid  by  tenants,  on  the  death  of  their  land- 
lords, as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

AC'ME,(ak'my,)  n.    [Gr.  aKun.] 

The  top  or  highest  point ;  the  height  or  crisis  of 
any  thing.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  maturity  or 
perfection  of  an  animal.  Among  physicians,  the 
crisis  of  a  disease,  or  its  utmost  violence.  Old  med 
ical  writers  divided  the  progress  of  a  disease  intt 
four  periods ;  the  arche,  or  beginning,  the  anabasis, 
or  increase,  the  acme,  or  utmost  violence,  and  the 
paracme,  or  decline 

ACMITE,  n.  [Gr.  aKun,  a  pt  int.]     A  mineral  of  the 
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augite  family,  occurring  in  long,  pointed  crystals,  of 
a  dark  brownish  color,  and  a  bright  and  somewhat 
resinous  luster. 
A€'NE,(ak'ny,)7i.     [Gr.] 

A  small,  hard  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face. 

Quincy. 
A-CoLD',   adv    Cold ;    very   cold  ;   as,  Tom's  a-cold. 

[Obs.]  Sliak. 

A-GOL'O-GY,  7i.     [Gr  okoc  and  Xoyoc.] 

The  doctrine  of  remedies,  or  the  materia  medica. 
A-COL'O-THIST,  1       r„r  „-„„<!„,■, 
AC'O-LYTII,  ■"•  LGr  «WA«nw«M 

In  the  ancient  church,  one  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  lighted  the  lamps,  brought  forward  the 
elements  of  the  sacraments,  attended  the  bishops, 
&c.  An  officer  of  tin;  like  character  is  still  em- 
ployed in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Encyc. 
AC'ON-lTE,  n.    [L.  aamitum;  Gr.  okovitov.] 

The  herb  wolf's-bane,  or  monk's-hood,  a  poison- 
ous plant;  and  in  poetry,  used  for  poison  in  general. 
A-€ON'I-TLN,  7i.     A  poisonous  vegetable  principle  oi 

alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  aconite.  Brande. 

A-€ON'TI-AS,  n.     [Gr.    uKovriaf,   qkovtlov,  a  dart, 
from  a»»] 

1.  A  species  of  serpent,  called  dart^snake,  or 
jaculum,  from  its  manner  of  darting  on  its  prey. 
This  serpent  is  about  three  feet  in  length ;  of  a  ligjit 
gray  color,  wit li  black  spots  resembling  eyes;  the 
belly  perfectly  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean  isles  ;  is  the  swiftest  of  its  kind, 
and  coils  itself  upon  a  tree,  from  which  it  darts 
upon  its  prey. 

2.  A  comet  or  meteor  resembling  the  serpent. 
A-COP',  adv.  [a  and  cope.] 

At  the  top.     [  Obs.]  Jonson. 

A'CORN,  7i.     [Sax.  acern,  from  ac  or  ac,  oak,  and 
corn,  a  grain.] 

I.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak ;  an  oval  nut 
which  grows  in  a  rough  permanent  cup. 

The  first  settlera  of  Boston  were  reduced   to  die  necessity  of 


n£  on  clame,  muscles,  ground-nuts, 


2.  In  marine  language,  a  small  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  of  a  conical  shape,  fixed  on  the  point  of 
the  spindle  above  the  vane,  on  the  mast  head,  to 
keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off.       Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  natural  history,  the  Lepas,  a  genus  of  shells 
of  several  species,  found  on  the  British  coast.  The 
shell  is  multivalvular,  unequal,  and  fixed  by  a  stem  ; 
the  valves  are  parallel  and  perpendicular,  but  they 
do  not  open,  so  that  the  animal  performs  its  func- 
tions by  an  aperture  on  the  top.  These  shells  are 
always  lived  to  some  solid  body. 

a'€ORN-ED,  a.    Furnished  or  loaded  with  acorns; 

fed  with  acorns.  Shak. 

AG'OR-US,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  oxopoy.] 

1.  Sweet  flag,  or  sweet  rush. 

2.  In  natural  history,  blue  coral,  which  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  tree,  on  a  rocky  bottom,  in  some  parts 
of  the  African  seas.  It  is  brought  from  the  Cama- 
rones  and  Benin.  Encyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  this  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  great  galangal.  Encyc. 

A-COS'MI-A,  71.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  noopoc,  order, 
beauty.]  Irregularity  in  disease,  particularly  in 
crises ;  also,  ill  health,  with  loss  of  color  in  the 
face.  Parr.     Blaneard. 

A-CO-TYL-e'DON,  n.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  kotvXoScou, 
from  KoruXri,  a  hollow.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  in  which  the  seed-lobes,  or 
cotyledons,  are  not  present,  or  are  indistinct.  Part- 
ington. The  acotjledons  form  a  grand  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the  ferns,  lichens, 
&c.,and  correspond  to  the  Crnptogumia  ofLinnasus. 

a-CO-TYL-e'DON-OUS,  a.  Having  either  no  seed- 
lobes,  or  such  as  are  indistinct,  like  the  ferns,  lich- 
ens, &c. 

A-COUCH'Y,  7i.  [Fr.  aconchi.]  A  small  species  of 
cavy,  the  olive  cavy ;  sometimes  called  the  Surinam 
rabbit. 

A-€OUS'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  axovariKoc,  from  atcovoi,  to 
hear.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ears,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  or 
to  the  doctrine  of  sounds. 

Acoustic  duct,  in  anatomy,  the  meatus  auditorhts, 
or  external  passage  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  vessels,  in  ancient  theaters,  were  brazen 
tubes  or  vessels,  shaped  like  a  bell,  used  to  propel 
the  voice  of  the  actors,  so  as  to  render  them  audi- 
ble to  a  great  distance  ;  in  some  theaters  at  the  dis- 
tance of  400  feet.  Encyc. 

Acoustic  instrument,  or  auricular  tube;  called  in 
popular  language  an  car-trumpet.  Parr. 

Acoicstics,  or  Acousmatics,  was  a  name  given  to 
such  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  as  had  not  com- 
pleted their  live  years'  probation. 

A-€OUS'TI€S,  7i.  The  science  of  sounds,  teaching 
their  cause,  nature,  and  phenomena.  This  science 
is,  by  some  writers,  divided  into  diacoustks,  which 
explains  the  properties  of  sounds  coming  directly 
from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ;  and  catacmistics, 
which  treats  of  reth-cted  sounds.  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  considered  of  little  real  utility. 
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2.  In   medicine,  this  term  is  sometimes  used  for 
remedies  for  deafness,  or  imperfect  hearing. 

Quincy. 
AC-aUAlNT',  v.  t.      [Old    Fr.    accointer,  to    make 
known,   whence    accointauce,   acquaintance.      Ciu. 


Per.  ItXA^s  kunda,  knowing,  intelligent ;  Ger. 
kunde,  knowledge ;  kund,  known,  public  ;  D.  kond 
or  kunde,  knowledge ;  Sw.  kdnd,  known ;  Dan. 
kiende,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted  with.  These 
words  seem  to  have  for  their  primitive  root  the 
Goth,  and  Sax.  kunnan,  to  know,  the  root  of  cun- 
ning; Ger.  kenncn;  D.  kunnen,  kan;  Eng.  can  and 
ken ;  which  see.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  fully  or  intimately 
known  ;  to  make  familiar. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  ■ — Isa.  1111. 

2.  To  inform;  to  communicate  notice  to;  as,  a 
friend  in  the  country  acquaints  me  with  his  success. 
Of  before  the  object  —  as  to  acquaint  a  man  of  this 
design — has  been  used,  but  is  obsolete  or  im- 
proper. 

3.  To  acquaint,  one's  self,  is  to  gain  an  intimate  or 
particular  knowledge  of. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  Willi  him,  runt  he  ;i(  ]ip'aee.  — Job  xxii. 

AB-aUAlNT'ANCE,  71.  t  Familiar  knowledge;  a 
state  of  being  acquainted,  or  of  having  intimat 
more  than  slight  or  superficial  knowledge ;  as,  I 
know  the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with  him. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  a  more  slight  knowledge. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  well  known  ;  usually  per 
sons  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  and  converse 
with,  but  not  standing  on  the  more  intimate  relation 
of  friendship. 

Lows-  anil  iii'-ml  li  is!   thou  put  fir  from  me,  and  my  acquaint' 
My  acquaintance  are  estran^vil  tram  me.  — Job  six. 

Acquaintances,  in  the  plural,  is  used,  as  applied  to 
individual   persons   known  ;    but   more    generally, 
acquaintance  is  used  for  one  or  more. 
Acquaintant,  in  like  sense,  is  not  used. 

A€-C1(JAINT'ANCE-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Chalmers. 

A€-Q.UAINT'ED,  pp.  Known  ;  familiarly  known  ; 
informed  ;  having  personal  knowledge. 

AC-QXTaINT'ING,  ppr.  Making  known  to  ;  giving 
notice  or  information  to. 

AG-aUEST',  n.     [L.  acquisitus,  acquiro.] 

1.  Acquisition  ;  the  tiling  gained.  Bacon. 

2.  Conquest ;  a  plare  acquiied  by  force.    Bacon. 
AG-aUl-ESCE',  (ak-que-ess',)  v.  i.     [L.  acquiesco,  of 

ad  and  quiesco,  to  be  quiet ;  quies,  rest ;  Fr.  acqui- 
escer.] 

1.  To  rest  satisfied,  or  apparently  satisfied,  or  to 
rest  without  opposition  and  discontent,  usually  im- 
plying previous  opposition,  uneasiness,  or  dislike, 
but  ultimate  compliance,  or  submission;  as,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

2.  To  assent  to,  upon  conviction  ;  as,  to  acquiesce 
in  an  opinion  ;  that  is,  to  rest  satisfied  of  its  cor- 
rectness, or  propriety. 

Acquiesced  in  ;  in  a  passive  sense  complied  with  ; 
submitted  to,  without  opposition  ;  as,  a  measure  has 
been  acquiesced  in. 

AG-aUI-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  quiet  assent;  a  silent 
submission,  or  submission  witli  apparent  content  ; 
distinguished  from  avowed  consent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  from  opposition  or  open  dis- 
content; as,  an  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  a 
court,  or  in  the  allotments  of  Providence. 

AG-QUI-ES'CENT,  a.  Resting  satisfied  ;  easy  ;  sub- 
mitting; disposed  to  submit.  Johnson. 

A€-Q.\Jl-ES'CiNG, ppr.     Quietly  submitting  ;  resting 


ACR 

Thus   we   say,   abiUties,  natural   and   acquired.     It 
implies  title,  or  some  permanence  of  possession 

AC-aUlRE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquiring,  or  that 
which  is  acquired  ;  attainment.  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural  gifts ;  as,  eloquence,  and  skill  in 
music  and  painting,  are  acquirements ;  genius,'  the 
gift  of  nature.  It  denotes  especially  personal  attain- 
ments, in  opposition  to  material  or  external  things 
gained,  which  are  more  usually  called  acquisiti 
but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

A€-(iUIR'ER,  n.     A  person  who  acquires. 

M;    1)1     flJ'IMl,    II.        Acquirement. 

AG-aUIR'ING,  ppr.     Gaining,    by  labor    or    other 
means,  something  that  has  a  degree  of  permanence 


A€-QUT'RY,  7i.  Acquirement.    [Not  used.]   Barrow. 

ACQUIS-ITE,  a.     Gained.     [Nm  „<.,!.}       Hnrt.ni. 

A€-QUI-SI"TION,  n.     f  L.  acquisitio,  from  acquisiti 
acqumsivi,  %vhich  are  given  as  the  part,  and  pret.  of 
acquiro ;   but   quiesivi  is   probably   from  a  different 


root  ;  W.  ceisiaw  ;  Eth.  fhUJUJ  chasas,  chas ; 


AC-QTJlR-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.  State  of  being  acquira- 
ble.   _  Foley. 

AG-aUIR'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  acquired. 

AG-ClUlRE',  v.  t.  f  [L.  acquiro,  ad  and  qucBro,  to  seek, 
that  is,  to  follow,  to  press,  to  urge  ;  acquiro  signifies 
to  pursue  to  the  end  or  object;  Fr.  acquerir;   Sp. 

adquirir;   Ax.   LjJ    kara;   Heb.   -ipn  to   seek,  to 

make  toward,  to  follow.  The  L.  qucssivi,  unless 
contracted,  is  probably  from  a  different  root.  See 
Class  Gr.  and  Gs.] 

To  gain,  by  any  means,  something  which  is  in  a 
degree  permanent,  or  which  becomes  vested  or 
inherent  in  the  possessor ;  as,  to  acquire  a  title, 
estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  &c.  Plants 
acquire  a  green  color  from  the  solar  rays.  A  mere 
temporary  possession  is  not  expressed  by  acquire, 
but  by  gain,  obtain,  procure ;  as,  to  obtain  [not  ac- 
quire'] a  book  on  loan. 

Descent  is  the  lilk'  whereby  a  inan,>ai  tie   d";ith  of  his  ancestor, 
acquires  his  estate,  by  right  of  representation,^  his  heir  at 


Ae-&UIR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Gained,  obtained,  or  re- 
ceived from  art,  labor,  or  other  means,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  things  which  are  bestowed  by  nature. 


iy*3  kassa,  to  seek.     Class  Gs.] 

1.  The  act  of  acquiring;  as,  a  man  takes  pleasure 
in  the  acquisition  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  pos 
session. 


as  well  as  for  external  things,  property  or  dominion  ; 
and  in  a  good  sense,  denoting  something  estimable. 

A€-QUIS'1-TIVE,  a.  That  is  acquired  ;  acquired  ; 
[hut  i iii proper.]  Wotton. 

AC-aUIS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Noting  acquirement. 
A  word  is  said  to  be  used  acquisitively,  when  it  is 
used  with  to  or  for  following.        Lilly's  Grammar. 

A€-aUIS'I-TIVE-NESS,  v..  Desire  of  possession; 
propensity  to  acquire. 

AC-QUIST',  n.   See  Acquest.    [Not  used.]    Milton. 

AC-QUIT',  v.  U  t  [Fr.  acquitter  ;  W.  gadu,  gadaw  ;  L. 
cedo  ;  Arm.  kitat,  or  quijtaut,  to  leave,  or  forsake  ;  Fr. 
quitter,  to  forsake  ;  Sp.  quitar  ;  Port,  quitar ;  It.  quitare, 
to  remit,  forgive,  remove  ;  D.  kwytcn ;  Ger.  quittiren.] 
To  set  free  ;  to  release  or  discharge  from  an  obli- 
gation, accusation,  guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or 
whatever  lies  upon  a  person  as  a  charge  or  duty  ; 
as,  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner ;  we  acquit  a  man 
of  evil  intentions.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 
object;  to  acquit  from  is  obsolete.  In  a  reciprocal 
sense  as,  the  soldier  acquittal  himself  well  in  battle, 
the  word  has  a  like  sense,  implying  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  or  obligation.  Hence  its  use  in  express- 
ing excellence  in  perfu  nuance;  as,  the  orator  acquitted 
himself  well,  that  is,  in  a  manner  that  his  situation, 
and  public  expectation,  demanded. 

A€-QUIT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquitting,  or  state 
of  being  acquitted.  South. 

[This  icunl  is  superseded  by  Acquittal.] 

AC-QUIT'TAL,  n.  A  judicial  setting  free,  or  deliv- 
erance from  the  charge  of  an  offense,  as  by  verdict 
of  a  jury,  or  sentence  of  a  court ;  as,  the  acquittal 
of  a  principal  operates  as  an  acquittal  of  the  acces- 
sories. 

A€-QUIT'TANCE,  n.  A  discharge  or  release  from 
a  debt. 

2.  The  writing,  which  is  evidence  of  a  discharge; 
a  receipt  in  full,  which  bars  a  further  demand. 

A€-aUIT'TANCE,  v.  t.   To  acquit.    [Obs.]     Shak. 

A€-QUIT'TED,  pp.  Set  free,  or  judicially  dis- 
charged from  an  accusation  ;  released  from  a  debt, 
duty,  obligation,  charge,  or  suspicion  of  guilt. 

AC-QUIT'TING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  accusation  ; 
releasing  from  a  charge,  obligation,  or  suspicion  of 
guilt. 

A-CRaSE',   1  v.  t.     To  make   crazy  ;    to  infatuate. 

A-CRAZE',  j      [See  Ckazv.] 

2.   To  impair ;  to  destroy.     [Not  in  use.] 

ACRA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aKpatna,  from  a  priv.  and  Kpactc, 
constitution  or  temperament.] 

1.  In  medical  autlwrs,  an  excess  or  predominancy 
of  one  quality  above  another,  in  mixture,  or  in  the 
human  constitution.  Bailey. 

2.  Excess ;  irregularity 

A'€RE,  (a'ker,)  n.  [Sax.  acer,  acera,  or  acer;  Ger. 
acker ;  D.  akker  ;  S w.  acker ;  Dan.  agcr ;  W.  eg ;  Ir. 
acra;  Ice.  akr;  Pers.  akkar ;  Gr.  ay  pos  ;  Lat.  ager. 
In  these  languages,  the  word  retains  its  primitive 
sense,  an  open,  plowed,  or  sowed  field.  In  English, 
it  retained  its  ongii-ai  signification,  I  hat  of  any  open 
field,  until  it  was  limited  to  a  definite  quantity  by 
statutes  31  Ed.  III.  5  Ed.  I.  24  H.  VIII.  Cowel. 
A  preferable  spelling  of  this  word  would  be  alter.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  land,  containing  1G0  square  rods 
or  perches,  or  4840  square  yards.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish statute  acre.  The  acre  of  Scotland  contains 
6150  2-5  square  yards.  The  French  arpent  differs 
not  greatly  from  the  English  standard  acre.  The 
Roman  jugerum  was  3200  square  yards. 

2.  In  the  Mogul's  dominions,  acre  is  the  same  as 
lac,  or  100,000  rupees,  equal  to  £12,500  sterling,  or 
55,500  dollars. 

Acre-fight  j  a  sort  of  duel  in  the  open  field,  formerly 


ACR 


fought  by  English  and  Scotch  combatants  on  their 

frontiers. 
Acre-tax ;  a  tax  on  land  in  England,  at  a  certain 
_  sum  for  each  acre,  called  also  acre-slut. 
A'CRBD,  a.    Possessing  acres  or  landed  property. 

A€'RID,  a.    [Fr.  acre;  L.  acer.] 

Sharp  ;  pungent ;  bitter ;   sharp  or  biting  to  the 

taste;  acrimonious  ;  ;■■-•,  acrid  fedts. 

ACR1D-NESS,  n.    A  sharp,  bitter,  pungent  quality. 

AC-RI-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  Sharp  ;  bitter  ;  corrosive  , 
abounding  with  acrimony. 

2.  Figuratively,  severe ;  sarcastic ;  applied  to  lan- 
cuage  Hi- temper. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  sharpness  or 
bitterness. 

AG-RI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  acrimonious. 

AC'RI-MO-NY,  k. t  [L.  acnmmaa,  from  acer,  sharp. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  to  denote  like- 
ness, state,  condition,  like  head,  hood,  in  knight- 
hood ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  from  the  same  root 
as  maneo,  Gr.  uevio.] 

1.  Sharpness ;  a  quality  of  bodies,  which  cor- 
rodes, dissolves,  or  destroys  others  ;  as,  the  acrimony 
of  the  humors.  Bacon. 

1 2.   Figuratively,  sharpness  or  severity  of  temper  ; 
bitterness  of  expression  proceeding  from  anger,  ill- 
nature,  or  petulance.  South. 
AG'RI-SY,  n.     [Gr.  u  priv.  and  xpitric,  judgment.] 
A  state  or  condition  of  which  no  right  judgment 
can  be  formed  ;  that  of  which  no  choice  is  made ; 
matter  in  dispute  ;  injudiciousness.     [Little  used.] 
Bailey. 

2.  In  medicine,  defect  of  crisis,  or  of  a  separation 
and  expulsion  of  morbific  matter  in  the  human 
body. 

A-€RI'TAN,  n.      )      [Gr.     aKpiroc,     indiscernible.] 
A-GRl'TA,   it.  pi.   J  Terms  applied  to  that  divis- 

ion of  radiate  animals  in  which  there  is  no  distinct 
discernible  nervous  system,  and  no  separate  alimen- 


Ae'RI-TY,  71.     Sharpness;   eagerness.     [Obsolete.] 

A-CRO-A-MAT'IC,  )  a.  [Gr.  atpoapuriKoc,  from 

A-GRO-A-MAT'IG-AL,  j      aKpoaup,i,,  to  hear.] 

Abstruse  ;  pertaining  to  deep  learning;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  secret  doctrines  of  Aristotle.     Enfield, 

A-€RO-AT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  aKpoarinm.] 

Abstruse;  pertaining  to  deep  learning;  and  op- 
posed to  exoteric.  Aristotle's  lectures  were  of  two 
kinds,  acroatic,  acroamatic,  or  esoteric,  which  were 
delivered  to  a  class  of  select  disciples,  who  had  been 
previously  instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning; 
and  exoteric,  which  were  delivered  in  public.  The 
former  respected  being,  God,  and  nature;  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  the  latter  were  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
policy.  The  abstruse  lectures  were  called  acroatics. 
Enfield. 

A-€RO-CE-RAU'NI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  axpa,  a  summit, 
and  K£pawo"c,  thunder.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  certain  mountains,  between 
Epirus  and  niyricum,  in  the  41st  degree  of  latitude. 
They  project  into  the  Adriatic,  ami  are  so  termed 
from  being  often  struck  with  lightning.        Encyc. 

ACRO-CHORD,  n.  [L.  acrochordus,  from  Gr. 
aKpoxopSiou,  a  wart.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
serpents,  found  in  Java,  covered  entirely  with  small 
scales,  which  resemble  granulated  warts  when  the 
body  is  inflated.  P.  Cyc. 

AG'RO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  tucpoc  and  yetvopai.]  A  cryp- 
togamic  or  acotyledonoiis  plant,  so  called  from  "in- 
creasing, in  growth,  chiefly  at  its  extremity.  Brande. 

AC'RO-HTH,  71.  [Gr.  ukuos  and  Atfio?.]  In  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  a  statue  whose  extremities 
were  of  stone.  Elmcs. 

A-GROL'ITH-AN,   a.     Pertaining    to    an  acrolith; 
formed  like  an  acrolith ;  as,  an  acrolithan  statue. 
Brande. 

A-GRO'MI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  aispoc,  highest,  and  ojpoc, 
shoulder.] 

In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
which  receives  the  extreme  part  of  the  clavicle. 

Quincy. 

A-CRON'IG,  >   a.     [Gr.  okooc,  extreme,  and  vvf, 

A-CRON'IC-AL,  j       night.] 

In  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  rising  of  a 
star  at  sunset,  or  its  setting  at  sunrise.  This 
rising  or  setting  is  called  acronical.  The  word  is 
opposed  to  casmiail.  Baiicij.    Encijc.  Johnson. 

A-CRON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  acronical  manner; 
at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun. 

A-GROP'O-LIS,  7i.  [Gr.  aKpos  and  rroAif.]  A  cita- 
del ;  the  citadel  in  Athens. 

AG'RO-SPtRE,  71.  [Gr.  atcpoc,  highest,  and  azeipa, 
a  spire,  or  spiral  line.] 

The  sprout  at  the  ends  of  seeds  when  they  begin 
to  germinate  ;  the  plume,  or  plumule,  so  called  from 
its  spiral  form.  Mortimer. 

A€'RO-SPIU-J!D,  a.  Having  a  sprout,  or  having 
sprouted  at  both  ends,  Mortimer 
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This,  and  tlie  preceding  word,  are  especially  used 
by  the  English  malsters. 
ACROSS',  (a-kraus',)  prep,  [a  and  cross.  See  Cnass.] 

1.  From  side  to  side,  opposed  to  along,  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  athwart ;  quite  over ; 
as,  a  bridge  is  laid  across  a  river. 

2.  Intersecting;  passing  over  at  any  angle ;  as,  a 
line  oassing  across  another. 

A-GROS'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  aitpa,  extremity  or  beginning, 
and  <rr<x«s,  order  or  verse.] 

A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines,  taken  in  order,  form  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, kingdom,  city,  <fcc,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
composition,  or  some  title  or  motto. 

A-eROS'TI€,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  contains  an 
acrostic. 

A-eitOS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of   an 

A-€RO-TE-LEu'TI€,  n.  [Gr.  axpoc,  extreme,  and 
T£\cvTri,  end.] 

Among  ecclesiastical  icrin-rs,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a  psalm  or  hymn  ; 
as  a_doxology. 

A-eaO-TlJRI-A,  n.  pi.  j  [Gr-  "^or""'  a  sumrait-] 
In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  small  pedestals, 
usually  without  a  base,  anciently  placed  at  the  two 
extremes,  or  in  the  middle  of  pediments  or  frontis- 
pieces, serving  to  support  the  statues,  &c.  It  also 
signifies  the  figures  placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops 
of  churches,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  that  stand  in 
ranges  about  flat  buildings  with  rails  and  balusters. 
Anciently  the  word  signified  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Encyc 

A-CRO-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  acroter ,  as, 
acrotrrial  ornaments.  P.  Cyc. 

A-€RO-THYM'I-ON,  n.  [Gr.  axpos,  extreme,  and 
Supoc,  thyme.] 

Among  physicians,  a  species  of  wart,  with  a  nar- 
lOW  basis  and  broad  top,  having  the  color  of  thyme. 
It  is  called  Thymus.  Cclsus. 

A-CROT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  axpov,  top,  and  rtpvto,  to 
cut.]  In  mineralogy,  having  a  cleavage  parallel  with 
the  top.  Dana. 

ACT,  v.  i.  [Gr.  ayo>,  L.  ago,  to  urge,  drive,  lead, 
bring,  do,  perform  ;  or  in  general,  to  move,  to  exert 
force  ;  Cantabrian,  eg,  force  ;  W.  egni ;  Ir.  cigcan, 
force  ;  Ir.  aige,  to  act  or  carry  on  ;  eachdam,  to  do  or 
act;  aetaim,  to  ordain;  eacht,  acht,  deed,  act,  condi- 
tion ;  Fr.  agir  ;  It.  agire,  to  do  or  act.] 

I  To  exert  power;  as,  the  stomach  acts  upon 
food  ;  the  will  acts  upon  the  body  in  producing 
motion. 

2.  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  move. 

3.  To  behave,  demean,  or  conduct,  as  in  morals, 
private  duties,  or  public  offices  ;  as,  we  know  not 
why  a  minister  has  acted  in  this  maimer.  But  in 
this  sense,  it  is  most  frequent  in  popular  language  ; 
as,  how  the  man  acts  or  has  acted. 

To  act  up  to,  is  to  equal  in  action  ;  to  fulfill,  or  per- 
form a  correspondent  action  ;  as,  he  has  acted  up  to 
his  engagement  or  his  advantages. 
A€T,  v.  u  To  perform ;  to  represent  a  character  on 
the  stage. 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  die  honor  lies.  Pope. 

2.  To  feign  or  counterfeit.  [Obs  or  improper.} 
With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  in   motion ;    to  actuate ;    to  regulate 


ACT 

7.  The  result  of  public  deliberation,  or  the  decis- 
ion of  a  prince,  legislative  body,  council,  court  of 
justice,  or  magistrate ;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judg- 
ment, resolve,  award,  determination;  as,  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  of  congress.  The  term  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  book,  record,  or  writing,  containing 
the  laws  and  determinations.  Also,  any  instru- 
ment in  writing  to  verify  facts. 

In  the  sense  of  agency,  or  power  to  produce  effects, 
as  in  the  passage  tiled  by  Johnson  from  Shakspeare, 
the  use  is  improper. 

To  try  the  vigor  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act. 

Act,  in  English  universities,  is  a  thesis  maintained 
in  public,  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  to  show  the 
proficiency  of  a  student.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when 
masters  and  doctors  complete  their  degrees  is  also 
called  the  act,  which  is  held  with  great  solemnity. 
At  Cambridge,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  called 

Act  of  faith,  (auto  da  fe,)  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, is  a  solemn  day  held  by  the  Inquisition  for  the 
punishment  of  heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  ac- 
cused persons  found  innocent ;  or  it  is  the  sentence 
of  the  Inquisition. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  title  of  a  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  transactions 
of  the  apostles. 

Act?  of  Sederunt :  in  Scots  hnr,  statutes  made  by  the 
lords  of  session,  sitting  in  judgment,  by  virtue  of  a 
Scottish  act  of  parliament,  (lolu,)  empowering  them 
to  make  such  constitutions  or  regulations  as  they 
may  think  expedient  for  ordering  the  procedure 
and  forms  of  administering  justice.  Brande. 

Acta  Diurna  ;  among  tin  Romans,  a  sort  of  gazette, 
containing  an  authorized  account  of  transactions  in 
Rome,  nearly  similar  to  our  newspapers. 

Acta  Populi,  or  Acta  Publico  ;  the  Roman  registers 
of  assemblies,  trials,  executions,  buildings,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  illustrious  persons,  &c. 

Acta  Sanctorum ;  the  lives  and  reputed  miracles  of 
Romish  saints. 

Acta  Senatus  ;  minutes  of  what  passed  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  called  also  Commentarii,  comme 
ACf  ED,  pp.    Done ;  performed ;  represented 


stage. 
J'TI  ,- 


Most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity.    Soufli.  Locke. 

[In  this  latter    sense  obsolete,   and   superseded  by 
Actuate,  which  see.] 
ACT,  n.    The  exertion  of  power ;  the  effect,  of  which 
power  exerted  is  the  cause  ;  as,  the  act  of  giving  or 
receiving 

In  this  sense,  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus,  to  discern  is  an  act  of  the  understanding  ;  to 
judge  is  an  act  of  the  will. 

2.  That  which  is  done  ;  a  deed,  exploit,  or  achieve- 
ment, whether  good  or  ill. 

And  his  miracles  and  Ills  acts  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt.  — Deut.  xi. 

3.  Action  ;  performance  ;  production  of  effects  ; 
as,  an  act  of  charity.  But  this  sense  is  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence,  as  opposed 
to  a  possibility. 

The  Beeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act,  but  in  possibility,  what 
they  afterward  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

5.  In  general,  act  denotes  action  completed;  but 
preceded  by  in,  it  denotes  incomplete  action. 

She  was  taken  in  the  very  act.  — John  viii. 

In  act  is  used  also  to  signify  incipient  action,  or 
a  state  of  preparation  to  exert  power ;  as,  "  In  act 
to  strike,"  a  poetical  use. 

6.  A  part  or  division  of  a  play  to  be  performed 
without  interruption  ;  after  which  the  action  is  sus- 
pended to  give  respite  to  the  performers.    Acts  are  l 


divided 


i  smaller  portions,  called  . 


ACT1-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Actium,  a  town  and  prom- 
ontory of  Epirus  ;  as,  Action  games,  which  were 
instituted  by  Augustus,  to  celebrate  his  naval  victory 
over  Anthony,  near  that  town,  Sept.  2,  B.  C.  31. 
They  were  celebrated  every  five  years.  Hence, 
Action  years,  reckoned  from  that  era.  Encyc. 

ACT'ING, ppr.  or  a.  Doing;  performing;  behaving; 
representing  the  character  of  another. 

AGT'ING,  n.  Action;  act  of  performing  a  part  of  a 
play.  Shall.     Churchill. 

AC-TIN'I-A,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  n<cTti',aray.l  A  genus 
of  Acalepha,  having  a  circle  of  tentacles  or  rays 
around  the  mouth  ;  including  the  animal  flowers  or 
sea  anemones.  '  Cyc. 

AG-TIN'I-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  aicriv,  a  ray,  and  Lat. 
forma,  form.]     Having  a  radiated  form. 

A€-TIN'0-LITE,  7i.  [Gr.  hktiv,  a  ray,  and  \i6oc.  a 
stone.]  The  bright  green  variety  of  hornblende, 
occurring  usually  in  glassy  prismatic  crystals,  and 
also  fibrous.  Dana. 

AC-TIN-O-LIT'IC,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  actino- 
lite. 

AG-TIN-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr  auriv,  a  ray,  and 
perpoe,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Daubeny. 

ACTION,  7i.     [L.  actio.    See  Act.] 

1.  Literally,  a  driving  ;  hence,  the  state  of  acting 
or  moving ;  exertion  of  power  or  force,  as  when  one 
body  acts  on  another  ;  or  action  is  the  effect  of  power 
exerted  on  one  body  by  another ;  motion  produced. 
Hence,  action  is  opposed  to  rest.  Action,  when 
produced  by  one  body  on  another,  is  mechanical ; 
when  produced  by  the  will  of  a  living  being,  spon- 


4.  In  ethics,  the  external  signs  or  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  moral  agent ;  conduct ;  behavior  ; 
demeanor  ;  that  is,  motion  or  movement,  with  respect 
to  a  rule  or  propriety. 

5.  In  poetry,  a  series  of  events,  called  also  the 
subject  or  fable  :  this  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  principal 
action,  which  is  more  strictly  the  fable,  and  the  in- 
cidental action  or  episode.  Encyc. 

6.  In  oratory,  gesture  or  gesticulation ;  the  ex- 
ternal deportment  of  the  speaker,  or  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  counte- 
nance, to  the  subject,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
if  the  mind.  t  Encyc. 

7.  In  physiology,  the  motions  or  functions  of  the 


ACT 

body,  vital,  animal,  and  natural ;  vital  and  involun- 
tary, as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  animal, 
as  muscular,  and  all  voluntary  motions;  .laturnl, 
as  manducution,  deglutition,  and  digestion.  Encyc. 

8.  In  law,  literally,  an  urging  for  right  ;  a  suit  or 
process,  by  which  a  demand  is  made-  of  a  right;  a 
claim  made  before  a  tribunal.  Actions  are  real, 
personal,  or  mixed;  real,  or  feudal,  when  the  demand- 
ant claims  a  title  to  real  estate  ;  personal,  when  a 
man  demands  a  debt,  personal  duty,  or  damages  in 
lieu  of  it,  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury  to  person  or 
property  ;  and  mixed,  when  real  estate  is  demanded, 
with  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained.  Actions  are 
also  civil  or  penal;  civil,  when  instituted  solely  in 
behalf  of  private  persons,  to  recover  debts  or  dam- 
ages ;  penal,  when  instituted  to  recover  a  penalty, 
imposed  by  way  of  punishment.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  aright  of  action;  as,  the  law  gives  an  action 
for  every  claim.  Blackstone.       I 

A  chose  in  action,  is  a  right  to  a  thing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  possession.  A  bond  or  note  is  a  chose  in 
action,  [Fr.  chose,  a  thing,]  and  gives  the  owner  a 
right  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  money,  as  he  has 
an  absolute  property  in  a  right,as  well  as  in  a  thing, 
in  possession. 

9.  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  especially  France, 
action  is  a  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  or  in  the  public  funds,  equivalent  to  our 
term  share ;  and  consequently,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  in  the  plural,  to  stocks.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  movable  efi'ects. 

10.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  attitude  or  posi- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  passions  ;  as,  the  arm  ex- 
tended, to  represent  the  act  of  giving  or  receiving. 

11.  Battle;  fight;  engagement  between  troops  in 
war,  whether  on  land  or  water,  or  by  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  combatants.  This  and  the  ah 
definition  exhibit  the  literal  meaning  of  action,  viz 
a  driving  or  urging. 

Quantity  of  action ;  in  physics,  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  a' body  by  the  space  it  runs  through  and  its 
velocity.  Encyc. 

In  many  cases  action  and  act  are  synonymous  ;  but 
some  distinction  between  them  is  observable.  Action 
seems  to  have  more  relation  to  the  power  that  acts, 
and  its  operation  and  process  of  acting  ;  and  act, 
more  relation  to  the  effect  or  operation  complete. 
Action  is  also  mine  generally  used  for  oidinary  trans- 
actions ;  and  act,  for  such  as  are  remarkable,  or  dig- 
nified ;  as,  all  our  actions  should  be  regulated  by- 
prudence  ;  a  prince  is  distinguished  by  acts  of  hero 
ism  or  humanity.  Encyc. 

Action-taking,  m  Shakspeare,  is  used  for  litigious. 

ACTION-A-BLE,  a.  That  will  bear  a  suit,  or  for 
which  an  action  at  law  may  be  sustained  ;  as,  to 
call  a  man  a  thief  is  actionable. 

A€'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  subjects  to 
legal  process. 

ACTION-A-RY,  or  ACTION-IST,  n.  In  Europe,  a 
proprietor  of  stock  in  a  joint-stock  company  ;  one 
who  owns  actions  or  shares  of  stock. 

AGT'IV-ATE,  v.  t.     To  make  active.  Bacon. 

AGT'IVE,  a.t  [L.  aetivus ;  Fr.  actif.] 

1.  That  has  the  power  or  quality  of  acting ;  that 
contains  the  principle  of  action,  independent  of  any 
visible  external  force  ;  as,  attraction  is  an  active 
power;  or  it  may  be  defined,  that  communicates 
action  or  motion,  opposed  to  passive,  that  receives 
action  ;  as,  the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  quick  motion,  or  the 
disposition  to  move  with  speed;  nimble;  lively; 
brisk ;  agile ;  as,  an  active  animal.    Hence, 

3.  Busy  ;  constantly  engaged  in  action  ;  pursuing 
business  with  vigor  and  assiduity  ;  opposed  to  dull, 
slow,  or  indolent ;  as,  an  active  officer.  It  is  also  op- 
posed to  sedentary  ;  as,  an  active  life. 

4.  Requiring  action  or  exertion  ;  practical ;  opera- 
tive ;  producing  real  effects  ;  opposed  to  speculative; 
as,  the  active  duties  of  life. 

5.  In  grammar,  active  verbs  are  those  which  not 
only  signify  action,  but  have  a  noun  or  name  fol- 
lowing them,  denoting  the  object  of  the  action  or 
impression  ;  called  also  transitive,  as  they  imply  the 
passing  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  to  the 
object ;  as,  a  professor  instructs  his  pupils. 

(j.   Active  capital,  or  wealth,  is  money,  or  property 
that  may  readily   be   converted   into  money,   and 
used  in  commerce  or  other  employment  for  profit. 
Hamilton. 

7.  Active  commerce  ;  the  commerce  in  which  a  na- 
tion carries  its  own  productions  and  foreign  com- 
modities in  its  own  ship-,  or  which  is  prosecuted  by 
its  own  citizens;  as  contradistinguished  from  pas- 
sive commerce,  in  which  the  productions  of  one 
country   are  transported  by  the   people  of  another 


States  is  active;  that  of  China  is  passive. 

It  may  be  the  merest  of  foreign  imuons  to  .l.-prive  us,  aa  far  aj 
possible,  of  an  aclioc  commerce  in  mir  uu'n  bottoms. 

Federalist,  Hamilton. 
AGT'IVE-LY,  adv.   In  an  active  manner;  by  action  ; 
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nimbly  ;  briskly.  In  grammar,  in  an  active  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  a  word  is  used  actively. 

A€T'[YE-NESS,  re.  Tile  quality  of  being  active; 
the  faculty  of  acting  ;  nimlileness;  quickness  of  mo- 
tion.    Less  used  than  .\ctivitv. 

ACT-IVI-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  active  ;  the 
active  faculty;  ninibli  ness  ;  agility  ;  also,  the  habit 
of  diligent  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  business  ;  as,  a 
man  of  activity.     It  is  applied  to  persons  or  things. 


Tu  pat  in  activity ;  a  French  phrase,  for  putting  in 

action  or  employment. 
AeT'LESS,  a.     Without  action  or  spirit. 
ACT' OR,  re.    He  that  acts  or  performs  ;  an  active 

agent. 

2.  He  that  represents  a  character,  or  acts  a  part  in 
a  play  ;  a  stage  player. 

3.  Among  civilians,  an  advocate  or  proctor  in 
civil  courts  or  causes. 

AGT'RESS,  n.    A  female  who  acts  or  performs,  and 

especially  on  the  stage,  or  in  a  play. 
A€T'U-AL,  a.t  [Fr.  act  ad.     See  Act.] 

1.  Ileal  or  effectual,  or  that  exists  truly  and  abso- 
lutely ;  as,  actaal  heat,  opposed  to  that  which  is 
virtual  or  potential ;  actual  cautery,  or  the  burning  by 
a  red-hot  iron,  opposed  to  potential  cautery,  or  a 
caustic  application,  that  may  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  body  by  a  different  process. 

2.  Existing  in  act ;  real ;  in  opposition  to  specula- 
tive, or  existing  in  theory  only;  as,  an  actaal  crime. 

3.  Existing  at  the  present  time  ;  as,  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  the  country.  Burke. 

4.  In  theology,  actual  sin  is  that  which  is  commit- 
ted by  a  person  himself,  opposed  to  original  sin,  or 
the  corruption  of  nature  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated from  Adam. 

5.  That  includes  action. 

BesidPS  tier  \v:i[;,ini-  .ui'l  otir'i  n<:'o«t>  yr: ...raiancee.     [Hardly 
legitimate.]  Sialic. 

A€T-TI-AL'I-TY,  re.     Reality.  Haweis. 

AeT'IJ-AL-LY,  adv.     In  fact ;  really  ;  in  truth. 

ACT'IJ-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  actual. 

A€T'U.-AL-lZ-ING,7>;»-.    Making  actual.  Coleridge. 

A€T'li-AL-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  actual. 

ACT'TJ-A-RY,  n.     [L.  actuarial.] 

A  registrar  or  clerk  ;  a  term  of  the  civil  law,  and 
used  originally  in  courts  of  civil  law  jurisdiction  ;  but 
in  Europe  used  for  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 

In  Eaglaad,  this  term  is  now  used  for  the  man- 
ager of  a  joint-stock  company,  particularly  of  an 
insurance  company.  P.  Cyc. 

In  America,  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  manager 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

ACT'II-ATE,  a.     Put  in  action.     [Little  used.] 

AeT'II-ATE,  v.  t.  [from  act.] 

To  put  into  action  ;  to  move  or  incite  to  action ; 
as,  men  are  actuated  by  motives,  or  passions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  in  the  sense  of 
invigarate,  noting  increase  of  action  ;  but  the  use  is 
not  legitimate. 

ACT'tl-A-TED,  pp.    Put  in  action  ;  incited  to  action. 

ACT'li-A-TTNG,  ppr.    Putting  in  action  ;  inciting  to 


ACT'US,   re.      Among    the   Romans,   a 
building  equal  to  120  Roman  feet.     In  ancient  agri- 
culture, tin-  length  of  one  furrow. 

AC'^-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  acuo,  to  sharpen.     See  Acid.] 
To  sharpen ;  to  make  pungent,  or  corrosive.    [Lit- 
tle used.]  Harvey. 

A€-TT-I"TION,  re.   [from  L.  acuo,  to  sharpen.]     The 
sharpening  of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect. 

A-CO'LE-ATE,  a.     [L.  aculcus,  from  aevs,  Gr.  any,  a 
point,  and  the  diminutive  id.     See  Acid.] 

In  botany,  having  prickles,  or  strirp  points  ;  point- 
ed ;  used'  chiefly  to  denote  prickles  fixed  in  the 
hark,  in  distinction  from  thorns,  which  grow  from 
the  wood.  Milne. 

2.   In  zoology,  having  a  sting,  or  prickles. 

A-CU'LE-I,  n.  pi.  [L.]   In  botau  i/ and  zoology,  prickles. 

AC'lI-LON,  or  AdJ-LOS,  «.     [Gr.  okv\oS,  proba- 
bly from  ac,  an  oak.] 
The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or  scarlet  oak. 

A-CU'MEN,  re.     [L.  acumen,  from  acus  or  acuo.] 

A  sharp  point;  and  jiguraiinly,  quickness  of 
perception,  penetration  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination. 

A-€U';\UN-ATE,  a*  [L.  acuminatus,  from  acumen.] 
Having  a  long   projecting   and   highly  tapering 
point.  De  Candolle. 

A-GO'MIN-5-TED,  a.     Sharpened  to  a  point. 

A-eU-MIN-A'TlON.re.     A  sharpening;  termination 
in  a  sharp  point. 

AC-T-i-PUNe-TUR-A'TION,  re.     See  Acupuncture. 

Ae-Li-PUNe'TT.JRE,  re.     [L.  acus,  needle,  and  punc- 
tura,  or  punctus,  a  pricking.] 

A  surgical  operation,  performed  by  pricking  the 
part  affected  with  a  needle,  as  in  headaches  and 
lethargies.  Encyc. 

A-COTE',  a.*1'[L.  acutus,  sharp-pointed  ;  Qu.  from 
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acuo,  acus,  or  from  the  Oriental  "in  had  or  chad, 
sharp,  Heb.  Ch.  Ar.] 
*1.  Sharp  at  the  end ;  ending  in  a  sharp  point ; 
opposed  to  blunt  or  obtuse.  An  acute  angle,  in  geom- 
etry, is  one  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or 
which  subtends  less  than  ninety  degrees.  An 
acute-angled  triangle,  is  one  whose  three  angles  are 
all  acute,  or  less  than  ninety  degrees  each.  An 
acute-angled  cone,  is  one,  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
which  is  acute. 

2.  Figuratively,  applied  to  mental  powers  ;  pene- 
trating ;  having  nice  discernment ;  perceiving  or 
using  minute  distinctions ;  opposed  to  dull  or  stupid  ; 
as,  an  acuXe  reasoner. 

3.  Applied  to  the  senses  ;  having  nice  or  quick  sen- 
sibility ;  susceptible  of  slight  impressions ;  having 
power  to  feel  or  perceive  small  objects ;  as,  a  man 
of  acute  eyesight,  hearing,  or  feeling. 

4.  An  acute  disease,  is  one  which  is  attended  with 
symptoms  of  some  degree  of  severity,  and  conies 
speedily  to  a  crisis,  as  a  pleurisy  ;  opposed  to 
chronic. 

5  An  acute  accent,  is  that  which  elevates  or 
sharpens  the  voice. 

G.   In  music,  acute  is  applied  to  a  tone  which  is 
sharp,  or  high  ;  opposed  to  grave. 
*7.   In  botany,  ending  in  an  acute  angle,  as  a  leaf 
or  perianth.  Martyn. 

A-COTE'LY,  adv.    Sharply ;  keenly  ;  with  nice  dis- 

A-fOTE'NESS,  re.  Sharpness;  but  seldom  used 
in  this  literal  sense,  as  applied  to  material  tilings. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  faculty  of  nice  discernment  or 
perception ;  applied  to  the  senses,  or  the  under- 
standing. By  an  aculeness  of  feeling,  we  perceive 
small  objects  or  slight  impressions  ;  by  an  acuteness 
of  intellect,  we  discern  nice  distinctions. 

3.  Sharpness,  or  elevation  of  sound,  in  rhetoric 
or  music.  Boyle. 

4.  Violence  of  a  disease,  which  brings  it  speedily 
to  a  crisis. 

A-eU-TIA'TOR,  re.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  person 
whose  office  was  to  sharpen  instruments.  Before 
the  invention  of  fire-arms,  such  officers  attended 
armies  to  sharpen  their  ii^truments.  Encyc. 

AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  to.     It  is  probably 


come  near,  to  approach  ;  from  which  root  we  may 
also  deduce  at.  In  composition,  the  last  letter  is 
usually  changed  into  the  lirst  letter  of  the  word  to 
which"  it  is  prefixed.  Thus  for  adclamo,  the  Romans 
wrote  acclauw ;  for  mlgrvdi.n-,  aggredior;  for  ad- 
firmo,  affirmo ;  for  udlego,  ullcgo ;  for  adpano,  ap- 
pano;  for  adripio,  arripio ;  for  adsenbo,  ascribo ,'  for 
adtineo,  attinco.  The  reason  of  this  change  is  found 
in  the  ease  of  pronunciation,  and  agreeableness  of 
the  sounds. 

Ad  houiinem;  to  the  man;  in  logic,  an  argument 
adapted  to  touch  the  prejudices  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

Ad  iii/piircndum  ;  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  command- 
ing inquiry  to  he  made. 

Ad  libitum;  at  pleasure;  in  music,  applied  to  a 
part  or  accompaniment  which  may  be  performed  or 
not,  without  interfering  with  the  composition. 

Ad  valorem. ;  according  to  the  value  ;  in  commerce 
and  finance,  terms  used  to  denote  duties  or  charges 
laid  upon  goods,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  upon 
their  value,  as  stated  in  their  invoices  ;  in  opposition 
to  a  specific  sum  upon  a  given  quantity  or  number. 
A-DAC'TYL,  re.     [Gr.  «  priv.  and  AuxtuXos,  a  digit.] 

In  zoology,  a  locomotive  extremitywithout  digits. 
Brande. 
AD'AGE,  n.  t  [L.  adagium,  or  adagio  ;  It.  adagio.] 

A  proverb  ;  an  old  saying,  which  has  obtained 
credit  by  Jong  use ;  a  wise  observation  handed  down 
from  antiqiity. 
AD-A'GI-O,  re.  [It.  adagio,  a  compound  of  ad  and 
agio,  leisure;  Sp.  and  Port,  ocio ;  L.  utium;  Fr. 
aise  ;  Eng.  ease.] 

In  music,  a  slow  movement.  A  piece  of  music, 
to  be  performed  in  adagio  ;  as,  an  adagio  of  Haydn. 
As  an  adverb,  slowly,  leisurely,  and  with  grace. 
When  repeated,  adagio,  adagio,  it  directs  the  move- 
ment to  he  verv  slow. 
AD'AM,  re.  In  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar.  Man ;  prima- 
rily, the  name  of  the  human  species,  mankind  ; 
appropriately,  the  first  Man,  the  progenitor  of  the 
human  race.  The  word  signifies  form,  shape,  or 
suitable  form  ;  hence,  species.  As  a  verb,  the  word 
signifies,  in  Ethiopia,  to  please  or  be  agreeable;  in 
Arabic,  to  join,  unite,  or  be  accordant,  to  agree.  It 
is  evidently  connected  with  nm  damali,  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.,  to  be  like  or  equal,  to  form  an  image,  to  assim- 
ilate ;  whence  the  sense  of  likeness,  image,  form, 
shape  ;  Gr.  depa;,  a  body,  like.     [See  Man.] 

Alain's  apple;  a  species  of  citron,  [see  Citron;] 
also,  the  prominent  part  of  the  throat. 

Adam's  needle  ;  the  popular  name  of  the  yucca,  a 
plant  of  four  species,  cultivated  in  gardens.    Of  the 
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the  Indiana  made  a  kind  of  bread.      [See 


AD'A-MANT,  71.  [Gr.  ar!auns;  L.  adamas;  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  W  ehedvaen,  a  lodestone,  from 
eheil,  to  fly  or  move,  and  vacn,  or  maen,  a  stone. 
Chaucer  uses  adamant  for  the  lodestone.  Roinaunt 
of  the  Rose,  lin.  1182.  Ger.  diamant  is  adamant  and 
diamond;  Sp.  diamante;  Sw.  damaut;  Fr.  aimant, 
lodestone.     See  Diamond.] 

A  stone  imagined  by  some  to  be  of  impenetia- 
ble  hardness  ;  a  name  given  to  the  diamond  and 
other  substances  of  extreme  hardness.  The  name 
has  often  been  given  to  the  lodestone  ;  as,  you  riratv 
me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant.  Shuk.  But  in  mod- 
ern mineralogv  it  has  no  technical  signification. 

AD-A-MANT-E'AN,  a.    Hard  as  adamant.  Milton. 

AD-A-MANT'INE,  a.  Made  of  adamant ;  having 
the  qualities  of  adamant ;  that  can  not  be  broken, 
dissolved,  or  penetrated ;  as,  adamantine  bonds,  or 
chains. 

Adamantine  spar ;  a  variety  of  corundum,  witn 
gray,  brown,  or  greenish  shades.  This  stone  is 
very  hard,  and  of  dillieult  fusion.  Dana. 

AD-AM'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Adam.  Adamic  earth, 
is  the  term  given  to  common  red  clay,  so  called  by 
means  of  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  Adam  means 
red  earth. 

AD'AM-lTES,  re.  pi.  In  church  history,  a  sect  of 
visionaries,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  state  of 
innocence,  and,  like  Adam,  went  naked.  They 
abhorred  marriage,  holding  it  to  he  the  effect  of  sin. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  this 
sect ;  one  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  Encyc. 

AD-AM-IT'ie,  a.     Like  the  Adamites.  Taylor. 

AD-AN-So'NI-A,  n.  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  monkey's 
bread,  or  African  calabash  tree.  It  is  a  genus  of 
one  species,  called  baobab,  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
stem  rises  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  but  is 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  branches  shoot  horizontally  to  the 
length  of  sixty  feet,  the  ends  bending  to  the  ground. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  a  greenish 
down,  under  which  is  a  hard,  ligneous  rind.  It 
hangs  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicle  two  feet  long,  and 
contains  a  white,  spongy  substance.  The  leaves 
and  bark,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by  the 
negroes  as  pepper  on  their  food,  to  promote  perspi- 
ration. The  tree  is  named  from  M.  Adanson,  who 
has  given  a  description  of  it.  Encyc. 

AD'A-PIS,  re.  An  animal  of  the  pachydermatous 
order  of  mammals,  somewhat  resembling  a  hedge- 
hog ;  now  extinct.  Buckland. 

A-DAPT',  t>.  t.  [Sp.  adaptor  ;  It.  adattare ;  L.  «'  Old 
apto,  to  fit;  Gr.  ,imo>.] 

To  make  suitable  ;  to  fit,  or  suit  ;  as,  to  adapt  an 
instrument  to  its  uses  ;  we  have  provision  adapted 
to  our  wants.  It  is  applied  to  things  material  or 
immaterial. 

A-DAl'T-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  re.      The   quality   of  being 

A-DAPT'A-BLE-NESS,  \      capable  of  adaptation. 

A-DAPT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  adapted. 

AD-APT-A'TION,  7i.  The  actof  milking  suitable,  or 
the  state  of  being  suitable,  or  fit ;  fitness. 

A-DAPT'EI),  pp.     Suited  ;  marie  suitable  ;  fitted. 

A-DAPT'ED-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  adapted ;  suit- 
ableness. 

A-DAPT'ER,  re.    One  who  adapts. 
2.  In  chemistry.     See  Adopter. 

A-DAPT'ING,  pjir.     Suiting  ;  making  fit. 

A-DAP'TION,  re.  Adaptation  ;  the  act  of  fitting. 
[Little  used,  uud  liardbi  leiritimate.] 

A-DAPT'NESS,  re.     A  state  of  being  fitted.     [JVot 

_  used.]  JTnoton. 

a'DaR,  n.  A  Hebrew  month,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  12th  of  the  sacred  and  tith  of  the  civil  year;  so 
named  from  tin,  to  become  glorious,  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  vegetation,  in  that  month,  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  ParkhursL 

AD  AR-BIT'RI-UM,  [L.j    At  will  or  pleasure. 

A-DAR'CE,  re.     [Gr.  adaoicnj.] 

A  saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in  marshy 
grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  lax  and  porous,  like  bas- 
tard sponge,  and  used  to  clear  the  skin  in  leprosy, 
tetters,  &c.  Qiiiney.     Plot. 

A-DAUNT',  v.  t.  To  subdue.  [Mot  used.  See 
Daunt.]  Skeltmi. 

AD-AW',  v.  U     To  daunt ;  to  subject.     [JVot.  used.] 
Spenser. 

A-Da YS',  adv.  On  or  in  days  ;  as  in  the  phrase  now 
a-days. 

AD  CAP-TAjY'DUM,  [L.]  To  captivate;  ad.  cap- 
tanduni  valgus,  to  please  and  attract  the  populace. 

AD-eOR'PO-RATE,  re.  L  To  unite  one  body  with 
another. 

ADD,  ».  t,  t  [L.  addo,  from  ad  and  do,  to  give.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  together,  join,  or  unite  ;  as,  one 
thing  or  sum  to  another,  in  an  aggregate;  as,  add 
three  to  four,  the  sum  is  seven. 

Q.  To  unite  in  idea  or  consideration  ;  to  subjoin  ;  as 
to  what  has  been  alleged,  let  this  argument  be  added. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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3.  To  increase  number. 


4.  To  augment. 

Rehoboam  said,  1  v.ill  cull  in  your  yoke.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

Ye  Gka.lt  not  add  to  the  word  which  1  eoi.iinaml  you. — Deut.  iv. 

As  here  used,  the  verb  is  intransitive,  but  there 
may  be  an  ellipsis. 

To  add  to,  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  equivalent  to 
give,  or  bestow  upon.  Gen.  xxx.  Matt.  vi.  In  Gal. 
ii.  the  word  is  understood  to  signify  instruction  ; 
"In  conference  they  added  nothing  to  me."  In 
narration,  he  or  they  added,  is  elliptical  ;  he  added 
words,  or  what  follows,  or  he  continued  his  dis- 
course. 

In  general,  when  used  of  things,  add  implies  a 
principal  thing,  to  which  a  smaller  is  to  be  an- 
nexed, as  a  pan  of  the  whole  sum,  mass,  or  number. 

AD-DEC'1-MATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ad  and  decimus,  tenth.] 
To  take,  or  to  ascertain  tithes.  Diet. 

ADD'ED,  pp.  Joined  in  place,  in  sum,  in  mass  or 
aggregate,  in  number,  in  idea,  or  consideration  ; 
united  ;  put  together. 

AD-DeEM',  v.  t.  [See  Deem.]  To  award  ;  to  sen- 
tence.    [Little  used.] 

AD-DEJ\PDUM,n.;pl.  JlD-DEN' DA.  [L.]  A  thing 
or  tilings  to  be  added  ;  an  appendix. 

AD'DER,  n.  [Sax.  cetter  or  uittor,  a  serpent,  and 
poison;  D.  udder,  (In.  Sax.  naidre,  a  serpent;  Goth. 
nadr ;  G.  natter ;  W.  neidcr ;  Corn,  naddyr ;  Ir. 
nathair  ;  L.  natrix,  a  serpent.] 

A  venomous  serpent  of  several  species,  belonging 
to  the  viper  family. 

AD'DER-FLY,  n.  A  name  of  the  dragon-fly  or 
Libellula;  sometimes  called  adder-bolt. 

AD'DER'S-GRaSS,  n.  A  plant  about  which  ser- 
pents lurk. 

AD'DER'S-TONGUE,  n.  A  genus  of  ferns,  Ophio- 
glossum,  whose  seeds  are  produced  on  a  spike  re- 
sembling a  serpent's  tongue. 

AD'DER'S-WORT,  7i.  Snakeweed,  so  named  from 
its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  the  bite  of  serpents. 

AD-DI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  possibility  of  being  added. 

AD'DI-BLE,  a.     [See  Add.]     That  may  be  added. 
Locke. 
AD'DICE,  n.    [Obs.]     See  Adz. 
AD-DICT',  a.     Addicted.     [Ml  much  used.] 
AD-DICT',  tj.  t.     [L.  addico,  to  devote,  from  ad  and 
dico,  to  dedicate.] 

To  apply  one's  self  habitually  ;  to  devote  time 
and  attention  by  customary  or  constant  practice. 
1^,',/h  imies  in  a  good  se/ise.] 

They  hare  addicted  thenedves  fu  lh    ruinistry  of  the  Eainta. 
—  ICor.  xv. 

More  usually,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  follow  customa- 
rily, or  devote,  by  habitually  practicing  that  which 
is  ill ;  as,  a  man  is  addicted  to  intemperance. 

To  addict  one's  self  to  a  person  —  a  sense  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  who  used  the  word  for  assigning 
debtors  in  service  to  their  creditors  —  is  found  in 
lien  .lonson,  but  is  not,  legitimate  in  English. 

AD-DICT'ED,  p/>.  t  Devoted  by  customary  practice. 

AD-D1€T'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  addicted. 

AD-DIGT'ING,  ppr.  Devoting  time  and  attention ; 
practicing  customarily. 

AD-DICTION,  n.  The  act  of  devoting  or  giving  up 
in  practice  ;  the  state  of  being  devoted. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  Shale. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  making  over  goods  to 
another  by  sale  or  legal  sentence  ;  also,  an  assign- 
ment of  debtors  in  service  to  their  creditors. 

VDD'TNG,  ppr.  Joining ;  putting  together ;  increasing. 

AD-DIT'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  additamentum,  from  od- 
dities and  ment.     See  Add.] 

An  addition,  or  rather  the  thing  added,  as  furni- 
ture in  a  house ;  any  material  mixed  with  the 
principal  ingredients  in  a  compound.  Ancient 
anatomists  gave  the  name  to  an  epiphysis,  or  junc- 
tion of  bones  without  articulation.  [Little  used  in 
either  sense.] 

AD-DI''TION,  n.     [L.  additio,  from  addo.] 

1.  The  act  of  adding,  opposed  to  subtraction,  or 
diminution  ;  as,  a  sum  is  inrreas "d  by  addition. 

2.  Any  thing  added,  whether  material  or  im- 
material. 

3  In  arithmetic,  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers in  one  sum  ;  also  the  rule  or  branch  of  arith- 
metic which  treats  of  adding  numbers.  Simple  ad- 
dition is  the  joining  of  sums  of  the  same  denom- 
ination, as  pounds  to  pounds,  dollars  to  dollars. 
Compound  addition  is  the  joining  cf  sums  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  as  dollars  and  cents. 

4.  In  law,  a  title  annexed  to  a  man's  name,  to 
show  his  rank,  occupation,  or  place  of  residence  ; 
as,  John  Doe,  Esq.  ;  Richard  Roe,  Gent.  ;  Robert 
Dale,  Mason :  Thomas  Way,  of  New  York. 

5.  In  music,  a  dot  at  the  right  side  of  a  note,  to 
lengthen  its  sound  one  half. 

6.  In  heraldry,  something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms, 


ADD 

as  a  mark  of  honor,   opposed  to  abatements ;  as, 
bordure,  quarter,  canton,  pj  run,  pile,  &c.    Encyc. 

7.  In  distilling,  any  thing  added  to  the  wash  or 
liquor  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

8.  In  popular  language,  an  advantage,  ornament, 
improvement ;    that  is,   an    addition    by    way    of 

AD-DI"TION- AL,  a.    That  is  added.    It  is  used  by 

Bacon  for  addition  ;  but  improperly. 
AD-DI"TION-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  addition. 
ADD'I-TIVE,  a.    That  may  be  added,  or  that  is  to 

be  added. 
AIHI'I-TO-RY,  a.     That  adds,  or  may  add. 
AD'DLE,  a.     [W.  liadyl,  corrupt ;  liadlu,  to  decay,  to 

putrify ;    Heb.  ^"ln,  to  fail,  Ar.  JtXrs.  hadala,  to 

decline,  and  J  <X=L  chadala,  to  frustrate,  to  fail,  to 
cease ;  Sax.  aidlian,  to  be  empty,  or  vain.] 

Unimpregnated ;  not  fecundated  ;  also,  having 
lost  the  power  of  development ;  in  a  morbid  state  ; 
putrid  ;  applied  to  eggs.  Hence,  barren,  producing 
nothing. 

His  bniins  grow  addle.  Dryden. 

AD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  addle  ;  to  make  corrupt  or 
morbid.  Scott. 

AD'DLiD,  pp.  or  a.  Morbid,  corrupt,  putrid,  or 
barren.  Brown. 

AD'DLE-HEAD'ED,  )  a.     Having  empty  brains. 

AD'DLE-PA-TED,      S  Dryden. 

AD-DOOM',  v.  t.  [See  Doom.]  To  adjudge.  Spenser. 

AD-DORS'M),  (ad-dorst',)  a.  [L.  ad  and  dorsum,  the 
back.] 

In  heraldry,  having  the  backs  turned  to  each 
other,  as  beasts. 

AD-DRESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adresser ;  Sp.  endereiar  ;  It. 
dirinare,  to  direct,  to  make  straight.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  L.  dirigo.     See  Dress.] 

1.  To  prepare;  to  make  suitable  dispositions  for  ; 
to  enter  upon  ;  as,  he  now  addressed  himself  to  the 


Dryden. 

Ad<!i:lnll. 


Turnus  addressed  his  men  (0  single  f,M 
The   archangel    and    tiie  evil  spirit  evl 

the  combat. 
[  This  sense  is,  I  believe,  obsolete  or  little  used.] 

2.  To  direct  words  or  discourse ;  to  apply  to  by 
words  ;  as,  to  address  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  ; 
to  address  the  judges. 

3.  To  direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter  ;  or  to  direct 
and  transmit ;  as,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker.  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;  as,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Speaker, 
instead  of,  he  addressed  his  discourse  The  phrase 
is  faulty,  but  less  so  than  the  following:  To  such 
I  would  address  with  this  must  affectionate  petition. 

Young  Turnus  to  Ihe  \y  u.iienes  in  d.l  eiddi  fjecd.       Dryden. 

The  latter  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an  elliptical 
phrase. 

4.  To  present  an  address,  as  a  letter  of  thanks  or 
congratulation,  a  petition,  or  a  testimony  of  respect; 
as,  the  legislature  addressed  the  President. 

5.  To  court  or  make  suit  as  a  lover. 

6.  In  commerce,  to  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care 
of  another,  as  agent  or  factor  ;  as,  the  ship  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  merchant  in  Baltimore. 


;  a  message  of 
tition,  &c. ;  as, 
thanks  ;  an  officer  is  removable  upon 
the  address  of  both  houses  of  assembly. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another ;  as,  a  man  of 
pleasing  address. 

4.  Courtship  ;  more  generally  in  the  plural,  ad- 
dresses; as,  he  makes  or  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady. 

5.  Skill;  dexterity;  skillful  management;  as, the 
envoy  conducted  the  negotiation  with  address. 

6.  Direction  of  a  letter,  <&c,  including  the  name, 
title,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Hence,  these  particulars  are  denom- 
inated a  man's  address. 

AD-DRESS'-ED,  (ad-drest',)  pp.    Spoken  or  applied 

to;  directed;  courted;  consigned. 
AD-DRESS'ER,  n.     One  who  addresses  or  petitions. 
AD-DRESS'ING,  ppr.      Speaking    or    applying    to ; 


AD-DOCE', 
and  dueo,  to  lead.     See  Duke.] 

1.  To  bring  forward,  present,  or  offer ;  as,  a  wit- 
ness was  adduced  to  prove  the  fact. 

2.  To  cite,  name,  or  introduce  ;  as,  to  adduce  an 
authority  or  an  argument. 

AD-DuC'£D,  (ad-duste',)  pp.  Brought  forward; 
cited  ;   alleged  in  argument. 

AD-DO'CENT,  a.  Bringing  forward,  or  together;  a 
word  applied  to  those  muscles  of  the  body  which 
pull  one  part  toward  another.     [See  Adductor.] 

AIMH'i'CKR,  ,i.     One  that  adduces. 

AD-Ilu'Cl-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  adduced. 


ADF 

AD-DtJC'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  forward ;  citing  in 
argument. 

AD-DUC'TION,  n.     The  act  of  bringing  forward. 

AD-DUC'TIVE,  a.     That  brings  forward. 

AD-DUC'TOR,  n.     [L.1 

A  muscle  which  draws  one  part  of  the  body 
toward  another  ;  as  the  adductor  oculi,  which  turns 
the  eye  toward  the  nose  ;  the  adductor  pollicis  manus, 
which  draws  Hie  thumb  toward  the  fingers. 

AD-DULCE',   (ad-duls',)  v.  t.      [L.   ad   and  duleis, 
sweet.]     To  sweeten.     [JYot  used.]  Bacon. 

AD'EB,  n.  An  Egyptian  weight  of  210  okes,  each  of 
three  rotolos,  which  last  is  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  less  than  the-  English  pound.  But  at  Rosetta, 
the  adeli  is  only  150  okes.  Encyc. 

AD-E-LAN-TA'DO,  n.     [Spanish.] 

A  governor  of  a  province ;  a  lieutenant-governor. 
Robertson. 

AD'EL-ING,  n.  A  title  of  honor,  given  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  to  the  children  of  princes,  and  to  young 
nobles.  It  is  composed  of  adel,  or  rather  athel,  the 
Teutonic  term  for  noble,  illustrious,  and  ling,  young, 
posterity.  Spe.lman.  Sw.  adelig  ;  D.  edel ;  Get.  edel 
and  adelig,  noble ;  Sp.  hidalgo.  We  observe  the 
term  in  many  Saxon  names  of  princes  ;  as,  Ethel-wolf, 
noble  wolf,  or  noble  help  ;  Ethel-bald,  noble  bold ; 

EtheUbcrt,  noble  brightness.    Ar.    V.j'5  athala,  to  be 

well  rooted,  to  be  of  noble  stocK  or  birth.  Class  DI. 
AD'E-LITE,  n.  Adelites  or  Almoganens,  in  Spain, 
were  conjurers,  who  predicted  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  Might  ami  singing  of  birds,  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  Ed.  Encyc. 

A-DEL'O-POD,  n.  [Gr.  a  privative,  Sn\«s,  apparent, 
and  ttooc,  foot.] 

An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  apparent.    Morin. 
AD-EMP'TION,  n.     [L.  adimo,  to  take  away  ;  of  ad 
and  emo,  to  take.] 

In  the  civil  law,  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  dona- 
tion, or  the  like. 
AD-EN-OG'RA-PHY,    n.     [Gr.  aSnv,  a  gland,  and 
ypaibu,  to  describe.] 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  glands. 
AD'EN-OID,  a.    [Gr.  aiqv,  a  gland,  and  eiaoc,  form.] 

In  the  form  of  a  gland  ;  glandiform. 
AD-EN-O-LOG'IS-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  doctrine 

of  the  glands.  Encyc. 

AD-EN-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  aiijv,  a  gland,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

In  anatomy,  the  doctrine  of  the  glands,  their  na- 
ture, and  their  uses. 
AD'E-NOS,  n.     A  species  of  cotton,  from  Aleppo, 

called  also  marine  cotton. 
AD-EN-OT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  ahiv,  a  gland,  and  roan, 
a  cutting.] 

In  anatomy  and  surgery,  a  cutting  or  incision  of  a 
gland.  Morin. 

AD-EPT'  n.     [h.  adeptus,  obtained,  from  adipiscor.] 
One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed   in  any  art.     The 
term  is  borrowed  from  the  alchemists,  who  applied 
it  to  one  who  pretended  to  have  found  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  the  panacea.  Encyc. 
AD-EPT',  a.    Well  skilled ;  completely  versed  or  ac- 
quainted with.  Boyle. 
AD-EP'TION,  n.     [L.  adeptio.] 

An  obtaining;  acquirement.     [Obs.]        Bacon. 
AD-EPT'IST,  n.     An  adept. 

AD'E-Q.UA-CY,  n.  [L.  ailmquatus,  of  ad  and  mquatus, 
made  equal.] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  equal  to,  proportion- 
ate, or  sufficient ;  a  sufficiency  for  a  particular  pur- 
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War  in  Disguise. 

AD'E-OUATE,  a.  Equal  ;  proportionate  ;  corre- 
spondent to ;  fully  sufficient ;  as,  means  adequate 
to  the  object ;  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  infinite 
power. 

Adequate  ideas,  are  such  as  exactly  represent  theii 
object. 

AD'E-QUaTE,  v.  t.  To  resemble  exactly.  [JVol 
used.]  Shelford. 

AD'E-UUATE-LY,  adv.  In  an  adequate  manner ;  in 
exact  proportion  ;  with  just  correspondence,  repre- 
sentation, or  proportion ;  in  a  degree  equal  to  the 

AD'E-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ade- 
quate ;  justness  of  proportion  or  representation ; 
sufficiency. 

AD-E-aUS'TION,  7t.    Adequateness.     [Not  used.] 
Bp.  Barlow. 

AD-ES-SE-N  A'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.  [L.  adesse,  to  be  pres- 
ent.] 

In  church  history,  a  sect  who  hold  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  but  not  by 
transubstantiation.  They  differ,  however,  as  to 
this  presence  ;  some  holding  the  body  of  Christ  to 
be  in  the  bread  ;  others,  about  the  bread.       Encyc. 

AD-FECT'ED,  a.     In  algebra,  compounded  ;  consist- 
ing of  different  powers' of  the  unknown  quantity. 
Bailey.    ■ 
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AD-FIL'I-A-TED,  a.    Adopted  as  a  son.     [See  Af- 

AD-FILJ-a  'TION,  n.     [L.  ad  and  films,  a  son.] 

A  Gothic  custom,  by  which  tile  children  of  a  for- 
mer marriage  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  a  succeeding  one ;  still  retained  in  some 
parts  of  Germany. 


ADFPJfEM,    [L.1    To  the  end. 
AD-HeRE',  v.  i.    [L.  adhcereo,  ad  and  luerco. 


.  stick 


Ir.  adharadh  ] 

1:  To  stick  to,  as  glutinous  substances,  or  by  nat- 
ural growth  ;  as,  the  lungs  sometimes  adhere  to  the 
pleura. 

2.  To  be  joined,  or  held  in  contact ;  to  cleave  to. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  hold  to,  be  attached,  or  remain 
fixed,  either  by  personal  union  or  conformity  of  faith, 
principle,  or  opinion  ;  as,  men  adhere  to  a  party,  a 
leader,  a  church,  or  creed. 

4.  To  be  consistent ;  to  hold  together  as  the  parts 
of  a  system. 


AD-HkR'ENCE,  ?i.t  The  quality  or  state  of  sticking 
or  adhering. 

2.  Figuratiicltj.n  being  fi\ed  in  attachment  ;  fidel- 
ity ;  steady  attachment ;  as,  an  adherence  to  a  party 
or  opinions. 

AD-HeR'EN-CY,  7i.  The  same  as  Adherence.  In 
the  sense  of  that  which  adheres,  not  legitimate. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

AD-HER'ENT,  a.  Sticking,  uniting,  as  glue  or  wax; 
united  with,  as,  "an  adherent  mode,"  in  Locke, 
that  is,  a  mode  acci<lenia!!y  joined  with  an  object, 
as  wetness  in  a  cloth. 

AD-flER'ENT,  n.  The  person  who  adheres;  one 
who  follows  a  leader,  party,  or  profession  ;  a  fol- 
lower, or  partisan  ;  a  believer  in  a  particular  faith 
or  church. 

Intlie  sense  if  an  a;pen:lage,  obsolete. 

AD-HER'ENT-LY,  adv.     In  an  adh,  rent  manner. 

AD-K  ER'ER,  «.     One  that  adheres  ;  an  adherent. 

AD-HS'SION,  (ad-he'zhun,)  n.  t  [L.  adlimsio.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking,  or  being  united 
and  attached  to;  as,  th  -  adhesion  of  glue,  or  of  parts 
united  by  growth,  cement,  and  the  like.  Mhesion 
is  generally  used  in  a  literal,  adherence  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. 

2.  Sometimes,  figuratively,  adherence,  union,  or 
steady  attachment  ;  firmness  in  opinion  ;  as,  an  ad- 
hesion to  vice  ;  but  in  this  sense  nearly  obsolete. 
The  union  of  bodies  by  attraction  is  usually  de- 
nominated cohesion. 

The  term  adhesion,  ill  pin/sirs,  has  been  applied  to 
the  force  by  which  bodies  of  different  kinds  adhere 
when  united  ;  cohesion,  to  the  force  that  unites  the 
particles  of  homogeneous  bodies.  Brands. 

In  medicine,  the  union,  by  disease,  of  contiguous 
parts,  naturally  separate;  as,  the  adhesion  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura  ;  or  the  union  of  the  separated 
part j_ of  a  wound,  in  the  process  of  healing. 
AD-llE'SIVE,  a.  Sticky  ;  tenacious,  as  glutinous 
substances  ;  apt  or  tending  to  adhere.  Thus  gums 
are  adhesive. 

Adhesive  plaster  ;  in  medicine,  sticking  plaster  ; 
used  especially  for  uniting  the  lips  of  wounds. 

Adhesive  inflammation  ;  in  mrdinni,  that  kind  of 
inflammation  which  causes  adhesion. 

Adhesive  slate  ;   a  variety  of  slaty  clay,  adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  and'  rapidly  absorbing  water. 
Ure. 
AD-Hf.'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In  an  adhesive  manner. 
AD-IlE'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  sticking  or 

adhering;  stickiness;  tenacity. 
AD-HIB'IT,  i).  U    [L.  adkibeo,  ad  and  habeo,  to  have.] 

To  use.  or  apply.     [Rarely  used.] 

AD-HI-BI"TIO.N,  71.     Application ;  use.     Wliitaker. 

AD'HIL,  «.     A  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  upon  the 

garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  last  star  in  her 

foot.  Encyc. 

AD  HO.WI.JfEM,  [L.]  To  the  man ;  to  the  interests 

or  passions  of  the  man. 
AD-HOR-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  adhortatio.] 

Advice.     [Seldom  used.] 
AD-HOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  adhortor,  to  advise,  ad 
and  leortor.] 
Advisory  ;  containing  counsel  or  warning. 

Potter's  Antia. 
A-Dl-APH'OR-ISTS,  7i.    [Gr.  adtaajopof,  indifferent.] 
Moderate  Lutherans;  a  name  given,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  certain  men  that  followed  Me- 
lancthon,  who  was  more  pacific  than  Luther. 

The  Adiaphorists  ln-kl  some  opinions  and  ceremo- 
nies to  be  indifferent,  which  Luther  condemned  as 
sinful  or  heretical. 

A-DI-APH'OR-ITES.     Soe  Adiaphorists. 

A-DI-APH'Q  ROUS,  a.  Indifferent;  neutral.  A 
name  given  by  Boyle  to  a  spirit  distdled  from  tar- 
tar, and  some  other  vegetable  substances,  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  or  not  possessing  the  distinct 
character  of  any  chemical  body  , 

In  medicine,  denoting  a  medicine  which  will  do 
neither  harm  nor  good.  Dunglison. 


A1)J 

A-UIEft',  (a-du'.)  [Fr.  d  Dim,  to  God  ;  a  compound 
word,  and  an  elliptical  form  of  speech,  for  J  cowi- 
meud  you  to  Ood.  It  is  called  an  adverb,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  properties  of  a  modifying  word.] 

Farewell  ;  an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  the 
parting  of  friends. 

A-DIEU'  7i.  A  farewell,  or  commepadation  to  the 
care  of  God  ;  as,  an  everlasting  adieu. 

AD  IJl  DEF-I  JfPTUM,  [L.]  To  any  indefinite 
extent. 

AD  JAT-Ff-JfPTUM,  [L.]     To  endless  extent. 

AD  fjV-QUT-REJfDUM,  [L.1     For  inquiry,  a  writ. 

AD  IJf'TER-UI,  [L.]  In  the  mean  time;  for  the 
present. 

AB'IN-QLE,  n.     See  Petrosilex. 

AD-I-POC'ER-ATE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  adipocere. 

AD-I-POC-ER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  or  process  of 
being  changed  into  adipocere. 

AD'l-PO-CERE',  71.    [L.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  Fr.  cire, 

A  soft,  unctuous,  or  waxy  substance,  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  dead 
animal  bodies  are  converted,  by  long  immersion  in 
water  or  spirit,  or  by  burial  in  moist  places  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  substance  was  first 
discovered  by  Fourcroy,  in  the  burying-ground  of 
the  Church  des  Innocens,  when  it  was  removed  in 
1787.  Lunicr.     Med.  Rcpos.     Ed.  Encyc. 

AD'I-PoSE,  a.  [L.  adipnsus,  from  adeps,  fat.  Q.u. 
Ch.  ttfDiO,  to  grow  fat ;  Heb.  and  Ch.,  fat,  gross,  stu- 


pid ;  Ar.  ipCJLiS,  tafashun,  fat,  bulky.] 

Fat.  In  anatomy,  the  adipose  membrane  is  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  containing  the  fat  in  its  cells.  The 
adipose  arteries  and  veins  are  spread  on  the  coat  and 
fat  that  cover  the  kidneys.  —  The  adipose  sacs  and 
ducts  are  the  hags  and  ducts  which  contain  the  fat. 

Quincy.    Core adipose  tissue!   an  assemblage  of 

minute,  round  vesicles,  containing  the  fat;  closely 
agglomerated,  and   imbedded  in  the  interstices  of 

the   common   cellular  tissue.    Oeddings. idipose 

substance;  animal  fat. 

AD'IT,  71.  [L.  aditus,  from  adeo,  aditum,  to  approach," 
ad  and  co,  to  go.] 

An  entrance  or  passage  ;  a  term  in  mining,  used 
to  denote  the  opening  by  which  a  mine  is  entered, 
or  by  which  water  and  ores  are  carried  away  ;  called 
also  the  drift.  It  is  usually  made  in  the  side  of  a 
hill.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  air-shaft,  but 
not  with  strict  propriety.  Encyc. 

ADJa'CEN-CY,  71.  [L.  adjaceo,  to  lie  contiguous, 
from  ad  and  jaceo,  to  lie.] 

The  state  of  lying  close  or  contiguous ;  a  border- 
ing upon  or  lying  next  to  ;  as,  the  adjacency  of  lands 
or  buildings.  In  the  sense  of  that  which  is  adjacent, 
as  used  by  Brown,  it  is  not  legitimate. 

ADJA'CENT,  a.  t  Lying  near,  close,  or  contiguous  ; 
bordering  upon  ;  as,  a  field  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

AD-Ja'CENT,  71.  That  which  is  next  to  or  contigu- 
ous.    [Little  used.]  Locke. 

ADJa'CENT-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  adjacent.' 

ADJECT',   v.   U      [L.   adjicio,   of  ad  and  jacio,   to 
throw.] 
To  add  or  put,  as  one  thing  to  another. 

Macknight. 

ADJECTION,  71.  The  act  of  adding,  or  thing  add- 
ed.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

ADJE€-TI''TIOUS,  o.    Added.    Parhhurst,  Oram. 

AD'JEC-TIVE,  71.  In  grammar,  a  word  used  with  a 
noun,  ft)  express  a  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or 
something  attributed  to  it,  or  to  limit  or  define  it,  or 
to  specify  or  describe  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  some- 
thing else.  It  is  called  also  an  attributive  or  attri- 
bute. Thus,  in  the  phrase,  a  wise  ruler,  wise  is  the 
adjective  or  attribute,  expressing  a  particular  prop 
erty  of  ruler.  p 

Adjective  color;  a  color  which   requires  to  be  fixed 
by  some  mordant  or  base  to  give  it  permanency. 
Ure. 

AD'JEC-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  a  word  is  used  adjectively. 

AD-JOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adjoiudre ;  L.  adjungo,  ad  and 
jungo.     See  Join.] 

To  join  or  unite  to ;  to  put  to,  by  placing  in  con- 
tact;  to  unite,  by  fastening  together  with  a  joint, 
mortise,  or  knot.  But  in  these  transitive  senses,  it 
is  randy  used.     [See  Join.] 

AD-JOIN',  v.  1.  To  lie  or  be  next  to,  or  in  contact ; 
to  he  contiguous ;  as,  a  farm  adjoining  to  the  high- 
way. This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word,  and  to 
is  often  omitted  ;  as,  aiijinmng  the  highway. 

U:  .IDI  \'  V   ,  !'     ,,      '/oiinguou-    :.'.       ,    ,     '  i,  e  .'   ! 

Carew. 
AD-JOIN" ET>,  (ad-joind',)  pp.    Joined  to;  united. 
AD-JOIN'ING,  ppr.-f  Joining  to;  adjacent;  contigu- 
ous. 
ADJOURN',  (ad-jurn',)  v.U-\[FT.ajourner,tromjour- 
nie,  a  day,  or  day's  work,  or  journey ;  It.   giorno. 
See  Journal,  Journey.] 

Literally,  to  put  off",  or  defer  to  another  day  ;  but 
now  used  to  denote  a  formal  iritormi<sion  of  busi- 
ness, a  putting  off  to  any  future  meeting  of  the 
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same  body,  and  appropriately  used  of  public  bodies 
or  private  commissioners,  intrusted  with  business; 
as,  the  court  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 
ADJOURN',  v.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time; 
as  from  one  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period, 
usually  public  business,  as  of  legislatures  and  courts, 
for  repose  or  refreshment ;  as,  Congress  adjourned 
at  four  o'clock.  It  is  also  used  for  the  act  of  closing 
the  session  of  a  public  body  ;  as,  the  court  adjourned 
without  day. 

It  was  moved  chat  parliament  should  adjourn  for  six  weeks. 

AD-JO  URN'ilD,  (ad-jurnd',)  pp.  Put  off,  delayed,  or 
deferred  for  a  limited  time. 

2.  As  an  adjertire,  existing  or  held  by  adjourn- 
ment ;  as,  an  adjourned  session  of  a  court,  opposed 
to  stated  or  regular. 

AD-JOURN'ING,  ppr.  Deferring;  suspending  for  a 
time  ;  closing  a  session. 

AD-JOURN'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  adjourning;  as, 
in  legislatures,  the  adjournment  of  one  house  is  not 
an  adjournment  of  the  other. 

2.  The  putting  off  till  another  day  or  time  speci- 
fied, or  without  day  :  that  is,  the  closing  of  a  session 
of  a  public  or  official  body. 

3.  The  time  or  interval  during  which  a  public 
body  defers  business  ;  as,  during  an  adjournment. 
But  a  suspension  of  business  for  refreshment,  be- 
tween the  forming  of  a  house  and  an  adjournment,  is 
called  a  recess.  In  Great  Britain,  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament  is  called  a  prorogatum;  as  the 
close  of  a  parliament  is  a  dissolution^  Bui  in  (heat 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  adjournment. 
is  now  used  for  an  intermission  of  business  for  any 
indefinite  time;  as,  an  adjournment  of  parliament 
for  six  weeks.  Select  Speeches,  vol.  v.  404. 

AD-JUDGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adjugcr,  from  juge,  judge. 
See  Judge.] 

To  decide,  or  determine,  in  the  case  of  a  contro- 
verted question  ;  as,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  the 
victor ;  to  decree  by  a  judicial  opinion  ;  used  ap- 
propriately of  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  as,  the 
case  was  adjudged  in  Hilary  term  ;  a  criminal  was 
ud/udgid  to  suffer  death. 

It  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  to  judge  ;  as,  he 
adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  But  this 
sense  is  unusual. 

AD-JUDG' -ED,  fad-judjd',)  pp.  Determined  by  judi- 
cial opinion  ;  decreed  ;  sentenced. 

ADJUDG'ING,   ppr.     Determining  by  judicial  opin- 


•ing. 


AD-J  UDG'MENT,  71.     The  act  of  judging ; 

Temple. 

ADJu'DI-CaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  adjudico,  to  give  sentence. 
See  Judge.] 

To  adjudge  ;  to  try  and  determine,  as  a  court.    It 
has  the  sense  of  udjudae. 

ADJu'DI-CATE,  v.  i.     To  try  and  determine  upon 
judicially  ;  as,  the  court  adjudicated  upon  the  case. 

AD-Ju'Dl-CA-TED,  pp.     Adjudged;    tried  and  de- 
cided. 

AD-Ju'DI-eA-TING,  ppr.     Adjudging  ;   trying  and 

ADJO-DI-CA'TION,  71.     The  act  of  adjudging ;  the 

act  or  process  of  trying  and  determining  judicially  ; 
as,  a  ship  was  taken  and  sent  into  port  for  adjudica- 


Whose   families   we're    |>:ulie:i   to  ^niv1  of  ilv  former  i.i'!i,,.i:ra. 
iiojm.  Blackslone. 

3.  In  Scots  lam,  an  action  by  which  a  creditor  at- 
taches the  heritable  estate  of  Ins  debtor,  or  his  debt- 
or's heir,  in  payment  or  security  of  his  debt  :  or  an 
action  by  which  the  holder  of  a  heritable  right,  la- 
boring under  a  defect  in  point  of  form,  may  supply 
that  defect.  Encyc. 

AD'JU-MENT,  7i.     [L.  adjumentum.] 

Help  ;  support.     [Jfot  used.] 
ADJUNCT,    11.     [L.  adjunctus,  joined,  from  adjungo. 
See  Join.] 

1.  Something  added  to  another,  but  not  essential- 
ly a  part  of  it  ;  as,  muter  absorbed  by  a  cloth  or 
sponge  is  its  mijunct.  Also,  a  person  joined  to  an- 
other. 

2  In  metaphysics,  a  quality  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired  ;  as  color,  in  the 
body  ;  tliinking,  in  the  mind. 

3.  In  grammar,  words  uiidcd  to  illustrate  or  am- 
plify the  force  of  other  words  ,  as  rh  1  History  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  m-ords  in  Italics  are 
the  adjuncts  of  History. 

4.  In  music,  the  word  is  employed  to  denominate 
the  relation  between  the  principal  mode  and  tiie 
modes  of  its  two  fifths.  Encyc. 

The  adjunct  deities,  among  the  Romans,  were  in- 
ferior deities,  which  were  added  as  assistants  to  the 
principal  gods  ;  as  Bcllona  to  Mars  ;  to  Vulcan,  the 
Cabiri;  to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares;  to  the  Evil, 
the  Lemures.  -  Encyc. 

In  tiie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  ad- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


*  See  Piiorbd  JUitslriilioiis. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


juncts  were  a  class  of  members  attached  to  the  pur- 
suit of  particular  sciences.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  created  in  1716.  Eiicyc. 

Adjunct  has  been  used  for  a  colleague,  but  rarely. 
Walton. 

AD'JUNCT,  a.    Added  to  or  united  with  ;  as,  an  ad- 
junct, professor. 

AD-JUNCTION,  n.    The  act  of  joining ;  the  thing 
joined. 

AD-JUNCTTVE,  a.    Joining;  having  the  quality  of 


AD-JUNCT'LY,  adv.  In  connection  with;  conse- 
quently. 

AD-JU-RA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  adjuring  ;  a  solemn 

charging  on  oath,  or  under  the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

2.  The  form  of  oath.  Addison. 

AD-JORE',  v.  t.  [L.  adjuro,  to  swear  solemnly,  or 
compel  one  to  swear  ;  from  ad  and  juro,  to  swear.] 

1.  To  charge,  bind,  or  command  oh  oath,  or  under 
the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

Joslma  culjared  Ihi'm  at  tied  tin;",  sivm^,  Cursed  be  the  man 
More  tli-,-  i.i.iJ,  ill. a  n,-  (li  up  ,uui  l>mldi  tli  this  city  of 
Jericho.  —  Josh.  vi. 

2.  To  charge  earnestly  and  solemnly,  on  pain  of 
God's  wrath. 

I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God.  — Matt.  xxvi.  Acts  xix. 

3.  To  conjure  ;  to  charge,  urge,  or  summon  with 
solemnity. 

The  magistrates  adjured  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty. 

Milton. 
Ye  sacred  allies,  I.'  dl  ot  you  atljurtd.  Drydcn. 

The  commissinn.e.-;  tvljured  Mi not  to  let  pass  so  favorable 

an  opportunity  el  *.  leinre;  id,.),   [ili^rlii'S 

Marshall's  Life  of  Wei.shinz'vn. 

AD-JPR'ED,  pp.  Charged  on  oath,  or  with  a  denun- 
ciation id'  Cud's  ninth  ;  s.il  -tun ly  urged. 

AD-JOR'ER,  n.  One  that  adjures;  one  that  exacts 
an  oath. 

ADJfjR'ING,  ppr.  Charging  on  oath,  or  on  the  pen- 
alty of  a  curse  ;  beseeching  with  solemnity. 

AD-JUST',  v.  t.  [Sp.  ajustar  ;  Port.  id.  ;  It.  aggius- 
tare  ;  Fr.  ajustir,  to  fit 'or  frame  ;  of  L.  ad,  and  Jus- 
tus, just,  exact.     See  Just.] 

1.  To  make  exact ;  to  fit  ;  to  make  correspondent, 

an  event  to  the  prediction,  or  things  to  a  standard. 
Swift.     Locke.     Addison. 

2.  To  put  in  order ;  to  regulate  or  reduce  to  sys- 
tem ;  as,  to  adjust  a  scheme  ;  to  adjust  affairs. 

3.  To  make  accurate  ;  to  settle  tir  bring  to  a  satis- 
factory state,  so  that  parties  are  agreed  in  the  re- 
sult ;  as,  to  adjust  accounts  ;  the  diflerenc.es  are  ad- 

AD-.IUST'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  or  can  be  adjusted. 

AD-.IUST'ED,  pp.  Made  exact  or  conformable  ;  re- 
duced to  a  right  form  or  standard  ;  settled. 

AD-JUST'ER,  n.  A  person  who  adjusts  ;  that  which 
regulates. 

AD-JUST'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  due  form  ;  fitting; 
making  exact  or  correspondent ;  settling. 

AD-JUST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  adjusting;  regula- 
tion ;  a  reducing  to  just  form  or  order;  a  making  fit 
or  conformable  ;  settlement.      Watts.      Woodward. 

AD'JU-TAGE,  or  AJ'U-TAGE,  n.  A  tube  fitted  to 
the  mouth  of  a  v&ssel,  through  which  water  is  played 


AD'JU-TANT,  »."  [L.  adjourns,  aiding;  from  adjuto, 
to  assist,  of  ud  and jmo,  jutum,  to  help.] 

In  military  uffhirs,  an  other  whose  business  is  to 
assist  the  superior  officers  by  receiving  and  commu- 
nicating orders.     He   places   guards,  receives  and 
distributes   ammunition,  assigns   plac.es  of  rendez- 
vous, &c. 
Adjutant-general,  in  an  army,  is  the  chief  adjutant. 
Adjutants-general,  among  the  Jesuits,  were  a  select 
number  of  fat  Iters,  who  resided  with  the  general  of 
the  order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country 
assigned  to  his  care.    Their  business   was  to  cor- 
respond with  that  province,  by  their  delegates,  em- 
issaries or  visitors,  and  give  information  of  occur- 
rences to  the  father-general.  Encyc. 
*The   adjutant  is  a  very   large  species  of  crane, 
called  alstj  the  gigauiie  crane,  a  native  of  India;  one 
of  the  most  voracious  and  carnivorous  birds  known. 
P.  Cyc 
AD-JUTE',  v.  t.     To  help.     [Not  used.] 
AD-JU'TOR,  n.     A  helper.     [Little  used ;  its  compound 

AD-.ID'TRIX,  n.    A  female  assistant. 

AD-JU'VANT,  a.     Helping  ;  assisting.  Howell. 

AD-JU'VANT,  7j.  An  assistant.  In  medicine,  a  sub- 
stance added  to  a  prescription,  to  aid  the  operation 
of  the  principal  ingredient  or  basis.  Cue  Med, 

AD-LE-Ga'TION,  it.  [L.  ad  and  legatio,  an  embassy, 
from  lego,  to  send.     See  Legate.] 

In  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire,  a  right, 
claimed  by  the  states,  of  joining  their  own  minis- 
ters  with  those  of  the  emperor,  in  public  treaties 
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and  negotiations,  relating  to   the  common  interest 
of  the  empire.  Eucijc. 

AD  LAB'I-TUM,  [L.]    At  pleasure;   without  restric- 
AD-LO-eu'TION,  7i.     See  Allocution.  [tion. 

AD-MEAS'URE,  (ad-mezh'ur,)  v.  t.     [ad  and  meas- 
ure.   See  Mehsure.] 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  dimensions,  size,  or 
capacity  ;  used  for  nieasure. 

2.  To  apportion  ;  to  assign  to  each  claimant  his 
right ;  as,  to  admeasure  dower  or  common  of  pasture. 

Blaelcstoue. 
AD-MEAS'TJR-i?D,  pp.     Measured  ;  apportioned. 
AD-MEAS'TTRE-MENT,  re.    The.   measuring   of   di- 
mensions by  a  rule,  as  of  a  ship,  cask,  and  the  like. 
2.   The  measure  of  a  thing,  or  d' 


In  these  uses  the  word  is  equivalent  to  measurc- 

3.  The  adjustment  of  proportion,  or  ascertain- 
ment of  shares,  as  of  dower  or  pa-ture  held  in  com- 
mon. This  is  done  by  writ  of*  admeasurement,  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff.  Black-stone. 

AD-MEAS'LTR-ER,  n.    One  that  admeasures. 

AD-MEAS'UR-ING,  ppr.     Measuring;   apportioning. 

AD-MEN-SU-Ra'TION  is  equivalent  to  Admeasure- 
ment, but.  not  much  used.     [See  Mensuration.] 

AD-MIN'I-CLE,  ri      [L.  adminiculam.] 
Help  ;  support.     [Md  used.] 

AD-MIN-IC'I'-LAR,  «.     Supplying  h-lp;  helpful. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER,  v.   t.      [L.   administro,  of  ad  and 
minijt.ro,  to  serve  or  manage.     See  Minister.] 

1.  To  act  as  minister  or  chief  agent,  in  managing 
public  affairs,  under  laws  or  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, as  a  king,  president,  or  other  supreme 
officer.  It  is  used  also  of  absolute  monarchs,  who 
rule  not  in  subordination  ;  but  is  more  strictly  appli- 
cable to  limited  monarchs  and  other  supreme  exec- 
utive officers,  and  to  governors,  viceroys,  judges, 
and  the  like,  who  are  under  the  authority  of  laws. 
A  king  or  a  president  administers  the  government  or 
laws  when  he  executes  them,  or  carries  them  into 
effect.  A  judge  administers  the  laws  when  he  ap- 
plies them  to  particular  cases  or  persons.  In  short, 
to  administer  is  to  direct  the  execution  or  application 
of  laws. 

2.  To   dispense,  as,  to  administer  justice  or  the 


3.  To  alliird  ;  to  give  or  furnish  ;  as,  to  administer 
relief,  that  is,  to  act  as  the  agent.  To  administer 
medicine,  is  to  direct  and  cause  it  to  be  taken. 

4.  To  give,  as  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  swear  accord- 
ing to  law. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER,  v.  i.  To  contribute  ;  to  bring  aid 
or  supplies  ;  to  add  something;  as,  a  shade  adminis- 
ters to  our  comfort. 

2.  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator ;  as,  A 
administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER-ED,  pp.  Executed  ;  managed  ; 
governed;  afforded;  given;  dispensed. 

AD-MIN-IS-TF.'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  administra- 
tion, or  to  tli"  executive  part  of  government. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER-ING, ///«•.    Executing;  carrying  into 

effect  :    giving  ;    dispensing. 

AD-MIN'lS-TRATE,  in  the  place  of  Administer, 
has  been  used,  tint  is  not  wt  li  authorized. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRa'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  administer- 
ing ;  direction  ;  management  ;  government  of  public 
affairs  ;  the  conducting  of  any  office  or  employment. 

2.  The  executive  part  of  government,  consisting 
in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  pow- 
ers, the  general  superintendence  of  national  affairs, 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws. 

3.  The  persons  collectively,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  the  superintendence 
of  public  affairs  ;  the  chief  magistrate  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  or  the  council  alone,  as  in  Great  Hritain. 

4.  Dispensation  ;  distribution  ;  exlnluiion  ;  as,  the 
administration  of  justice,  of  the  sacrament,  or  of 
grace.    1  Cor.  xii.    2  Cor.  ix. 

5.  The  management  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate 
person,  under  a  commission  from  the  proper  author- 
ity. This  management  consists  in  collecting  debts, 
paying  debts  and  legacies,  and  distributing  the 
property  among  the  heirs. 

6.  The  power,  office,  or  commission  of  an  admin- 


Surrogates  are  authorized  to  grant 


inistraUon. 
Laws  of  New  York. 
It  is  more  usual  to  say,  tellers  of  atlniimslration. 

Blackstone. 

7.  This  name  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
staple  magazine  or  warehouse  at  Caliao,  in  Peru, 
where  foreign  ships  must  unload.  Encyc. 

AD-MIN'IS-TRA-TIVE,  a.  That  administers,  or  by 
which  one  administers. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRa'TOR,  7t.  A  man  who,  by  virtue  of 
a  commission  from  the  ordinary,  surrogate,  court 
of  probate,  or  other  proper  authority,  has  the  charge 
of  the  goods  and  estate  of  one  dying  without  a  will. 

2.  One  who  administers,  or  who  directs,  man- 
ages, distributes,  or  dispenses  laws  and  rites,  either 
in  civil,  judicial,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian,  hav- 
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ing  the  care  of  one  who  is  incapable  of  acting  for 
himself.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  father 
who  has  power  over  his  children  and  their  estate, 
during  their  minority.  Encyc. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an 
administrator. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TRIX,  71.  A  female  who  adminis- 
ters upon  the  estate  of  an  intestate ;  also,  a  female 
who  administers  government. 

AD-MI-RA-niL'I-TY,     J  n.    The  quality  of  leingad- 

AD'MI-RA-BLE-NESS,  )  mirable  ;  the  .  pt  wer  of 
exciting  admiration. 

AD'MI-RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  aJmirabilis.] 

To  be  admired;  worthy  of  admiration;  having 
qualities  to  excite  wonder,  with  approbation,  esteem, 
or  reverence  ;  used  of  persons  or  things ;  as,  the 
admirable  structure  of  the  body,  or  of  the  universe. 

AD'MI-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  wonder, 
mingled  with  approbation,  esteem,  or  veneration. 

AD'MI-RAL,  71.  [In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
aiiiira,  anilras,  admlraiis,  an  emir;  Sp.  almirantc; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  ammiraglio  ;  Fr.  amiral ;  from  Ar. 
--S  Si 

j.^3)  amara,  to  command,  ^\,o\,  a  commander; 

Sans,  amara;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam  "trjK,  to  speak. 
The  terminating  syllable  of  admiral  may  be  <i-\c,  the 
sea.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Genoese  or  Venetians,  in  the  1:2th  or 
13th  century.] 

A  marine  commander  in  chief;  the  commander 
of  a  fleet  or  navy. 

1.  The  lord  high  admiral,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an 
officer  who  superintends  all  maritime  affairs,  and 
has  the  government  of  the  navy.  He  has  also  juris- 
diction over  all  maritime  causes,  and  commissions 
the  naval  officers. 

2.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  the  highest  officer 
under  the  admiralty.  When  he  embarks  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  union  Hag  is  displayed  at  the  main-top- 
gallant-inast-head. 

3.  The  vice-admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  and 
command  to  the  admiral,  has  command  of  the 
second  squadron.  He  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top- 
gallant-mast-head.  This  name  is  given  also  to  cer- 
tain officers  who  have  power  to  hold  courts  of  vice- 
adniiralty  in  various  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

4.  The  rtnr  admiral,  next  in  rank  to  the  vice-ad- 
miral, has  command  of  the  third  squadron,  and 
carries  his  Hag  at  the  mizzen-top-gallant-mast-head. 

5.  The  commander  of  any  single  fleet,  or  in  gen 


most  considerable  ship  id' a  fleet  of  merch: 

or  of  fishing  vessels.  Encyc. 

7.  In  zoology,  a  species  of  shell-fish.  [See  Voluta.] 

8.  A  species  of  butterfly,  which  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  great  stinging  nettle,  and   delights  in  brambles. 

Encyc. 
AD'MI-RAL-SHIP,  71.  The  office  or  power  of  an  ad- 
miral. [Little  used.] 
AD'MI-RAL-TY:,  re.  In  Great  Britain,  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral.  This  office  is  discharged  by  one 
person,  or  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  called  lords 
of  the  admiralty  ;  formerly  seven,  but  now  six  in 
number. 

2.  The  building  where  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
transact  business. 

The  admiralty  court,  or  court  of  admiralty,  is  the 
supreme  court  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  held 
before  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty. 

In  general,  a  court,  of  admiralty  is  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  causes  arising  on  the  high  seas,  as  prize 
causes  and  the  like.  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  admiralty  court,  distinct  from  others ;  hut  the 
district  courts,  established  in  the  several  states  by 
Congress,  are  invested  with  admiralty  powers. 
AD-MI-Ra'TION,  71.  Wonder  mingled  with  pleas- 
ing emotions,  as  approbation,  esteem,  love  or  vener- 
ation ;  a  compound  emotion  excited  by  something 
novel,  rare,  great,  or  excellent  ;  applied  to  persons 
and  their  works.  It  often  includes  a  slight  degree 
of  surprise.  Thus  we  view  the  solar  system  with 
admiration. 

Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire.  Anon. 

It  has  been  sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,  denot- 
ing wonder  with  disapprobation. 

Your  boldu'ss  [  with  r.-lmiralion  see.  Erryden. 

When  1  saw  her,  I  wondered  wuh  great  admiration.  —  Rev. 


AD-MIRE',  v.  t.  [L.  admirer,  ad  and  miror,  to  won- 
der ;  Sp.  and  Port,  atlmirar ;  Fr.  admirer  >  It.  ammirare  ; 
Fr.  mirer,  to  look,  to  take  aim  ;  Corn,  miras,  to  look, 
see,  or  face  ;  Arm.  miret,  to  stop,  hold,  keep  ;  W. 
mir,  visage  ;  also,  fair,  comely  ;  and  maer,  one  that 
looks  after,  keeps  or  guards,  a  mayor,  or  bailiff;  Russ. 
zamirayii,  to  be  astonished  or  stupefied  ;  za,  a  prefix, 
and  mir,  peace ;  miryu,  to  pacify  ;  zamiriayu,  to 
make  peace.  The  primary  sense  is  to  hold,  to  stop, 
or  strain.  Ch.  and  Syr.  ibl ;  L.  demiror.  See 
Moor  and  Mar.] 


TONE,  BIJLL,  UNITE  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS. 
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t  See  Tabk  of  Synonyms. 


ADO 


a  familiar  term  for 
to  follow  this  verb 
to  see  a  man  con- 


To   regard  with    wonder  or  surpri^,  mingled 
i  approbation,  esteem,  reverence,  or  affection. 


This  word  has  been  used  in  an  ill  sense,  but 
seems  now  correctly  restricted  to  the  sense  here 
given,  and  implying  something  great,  rare,  or  ex- 
cellent, in  the  object  admired. 
2.  To  regard  with  affection 
to  love  greatly.  [It  is  an  erri 
with  an"  infinitive  ;  as,  I  admu 
sistent  in  his  conduct.    £>/.] 

AD-MIRE',  v.  i.    To  wonder ;  to  be  affected   with 

slight  surprise  ;   sometimes  with  at ;  as,  to  admire 

at  his  own  contrivance.  Ray. 

To  admire  at  sometimes  implies  disapprobation. 

AD-MlR'£D,  pp.  Regarded  with  wonder,  mingled 
with  pleasurable  sensations,  as  esteem,  love,  or 
reverence. 

AD-MIR'ER,  n.  One  who  admires;  one  who  es- 
teems or  loves  greatly. 

AD-i\ilR'ING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  wonder  united 
with  love  or  esteem. 

AD-MIR'ING-LY,  adv.  With  admiration;  in  the 
manner  of  an  admirer. 

AD-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ad- 
missible. Judge  Chase, 

AD-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  [See  Admit.]  That  may  be 
admitted,  allowed,  or  conceded ;  as,  the  testimony  is 
admissible. 

A  D-MIS'SI-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  admitted. 

Ail  .MISSION,  n.t  [L.  admissio.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  admitting  ;  as,  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  into  our  country  ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  admitted. 

2.  Admittance  ;  power  or  permission  to  enter ;  en- 
trance ;  access ;  power  to  approach ;  as,  our  laws 
give  to  foreigners  easy  admission  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  ;  the  admission  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice. 

3.  Allowance ;  grant  of  an  argument  or  position 
not  fully  proved. 

AD-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  admitto,  from  ad  and  mitto,  to 
send  ;  Fr.  mettrc.] 

1.  To  suffer  to  enter  ;  to  grant  entrance,  whether 
into  a  place,  or  an  office,  or  into  the  mind,  or  con- 
sideration ;  as,  to  admit  a  student  into  college;  to 
admit  a  serious  thought  into  : lie  mind. 

2.  To  give  right  of  entrance ;  as,  a  ticket  admits 
one  into  a  play-house. 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  receive  as  true  ;  as,  the  argument 
or  fact  is  admitted. 

4.  To  permit,  grant,  or  allow,  or  to  be  capable  of; 
as,  the  words  do  not  admit  of  such  a  construction. 
In   this   sense,  of  may  be  used  after   the  verb,  or 


AD-MIT'TA-BLE,  a.     That    may  be  admitted    or 

allowed. 
AD-MITTANCE,  Tt.f  The  act  of  admitting;  allow- 
More  usually,  [ance. 

2.  Permission  to  enter;  the  power  or  right  of 
entrance  ;  and  hence,  actual  entrance  ;  as,  he  gained 
admittance  into  the  church. 

3.  Concession;  admission;  allowance;  as,  the 
admittance  of  an  argument.     [Not  used.] 

4.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  the  custom  or 
prerogative  of  being  admitted  ;  "  Sir  John,  you  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  of  great  admit- 
tance;" but  the  license  is  unwarrantable. 

AD-MIT'TED,  pp.  Permitted  to  enter  or  approach  ; 
allowed;  granted;  conceded. 

AD-MIT'TER,  n.     He  that  admits. 

AD-MIT'TING,p^7-.  Permitting  to  enter  or  approach  ; 
allowing  ;  conceding. 

AD-MIX',  v.  t.  To  mingle  with  something  else. 
fSee  Mix.] 

AD-MIX'TION,  (ad-mix'chun,)  n.  [L.  admixtio,  or 
admistio,  of  ad  and  miseeo,  to  mix.     See  Mix.] 

A  mingling  of  bodies  ;  a  union  bv  mixing  differ- 
ent substances  together.  It  differs  j'rom  composition 
or  chemical  combination;  fat  ad  mixtion  does  not  alter 
the  nature  ofthe  substances  mixed,  but  merely  blends 
them  together  ;  whereas  in  composition,  the  particles 
unite  by  affinity,  lose  their  former  properties,  and 
form  new  compounds,  with  different  properties. 

ADMIX'TTTRE,  n.  [ from  admix.] 

The  substance  mimffid  with  another;  sometimes 
the  act  of  mixture,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed.  We 
say,  an  admixture  of  sulphur  with  alum,  or  the 
admixture  of  different  bodies. 

AD-MON'ISH,  v.  t.  f  [L.  admonco,  ad  and  moneo,  to 
teach,  warn,  admonish;  Fr.  admmirter;  Norm. 
amoncster  ;  Sp.  amtmeatar ;  Port,  amnesia?-,  or  admo- 
cstar ;  It.  ammonire ;  G.  mahnen,  crmahncn ,-  D. 
maanen,  to  dun,  vermaancn,  to  admonish  ;  Sw.  mana, 
fiirmana  ;  Dan.  mane,formane  ;  Sax.  ma-nan,  to  mean.] 

1.  To  warn  or  notify  of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  with 
mildness. 

CounL  dim  Dot  as  an  enemv,  but  cdi/wnisk  him  as  a  brolhrr. 
-  2  Thess.  iii. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices ;  to  caution 

Admonish  one  another  in  psalms  and  liymns.  —  Col.  iii. 


3.  To  instruct  or  direct. 

Mosea  \va*  a<hm,aU},<>il   bv  God,  when  he  was  about  to 
the  tabernacle.  —  Hob.  viii. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  reprove  a  member  of 
the  church  for  a  fault,  <  itiier  publicly  or  privately  ; 
the  first  step  of  church  discipline.  It  is  followed  by 
of  or  against ;  as,  to  admonish  of  a  fault  committed, 
or  against  committing  a  fault.  It  has  a  like  use 
in  colleges. 

AD-MON'ISH-£D,pp.  Reproved;  advised ;  warned  ; 
instructed. 

AD-IMON'  ISH-ER,  n.    One  who  reproves  or  counsels. 

AD-MON'ISH-ING,p;)j-.  Reproving  ;  warning;  coun- 
seling i  directing. 

AD-MON'ISH-MENT,  n.    Admonition.  Shalt. 

AD-MO-NI"TION,  n.  Genlle  reproof;  counseling 
against  a  fault;  instruction  in  duties;  caution; 
direction.  Tit.  iii.  1  Cor.  x.  In  church  discipline, 
public  or  private  reproof  to  reclaim  an  offender;  a 
step  preliminary  to  excommunication. 

AD-MO-NI"TION-ER,  n.  A  dispenser  of  admoni- 
tions. Hooker. 

AD-MON'I-TIVE,  a.    Containing  admonition. 

Barrow. 

AD-MON'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Bv  admonition. 

AD-MON'I-TOR,  n.     An  admonisber  ;    a  monitor. 

AD-MON'1-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  admonition ;  that 
admonishes. 

AD-MORT-I-ZA'TION,n.  The  reducing  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  mortmain,   f  See  Mortmain.]    Encyc. 

AD-MOVE',  v.  t.     [L.  admoveo.) 

To  move  to ;  to  bring  one  thing  to  another. 

i  Little  used.]  Brawn. 

-NAS'CENT,  a.     [L.  ad  and  nascens,  growing.] 
Growing  to  or  on  something  else.  Evelyn. 

AD-Na'TA,  n.  [L.  ad  and  natus,  grown,  from  nascor, 
to  grow.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  synonym  of  the  conjunctiva,  or 
outer  coat  of  the  eye,  reflected  over  the  ball  of  the 
eye  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  albuginea. 

2.  Such  parts,  growing  on  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  as  are  usual  and  natural,  as  the  hair,  wool, 
horns ;  or  accidental,  as  fungus,  mistletoe,  and  ex- 
crescences. 

3.  Offsets  of  plants,  germinating  under  ground, 
as  from  the  lily,  narcissus,  and  hyacinth    Quincy. 

Encyc. 
AD'NaTE,  a.     [L.  ad  and  natus,  grown.] 

In  botany,  pressing  close  to  the  stein,  or  growing 
to  it.  Martyn. 

AD'NOUN,  n.     [ad  and  noun.] 

In  grammar,  an  adjective,  or  attribute.     [Little 
used,] 
AD-Nu'BI-La-TED,  a.    Clouded;  obscured. 
A-DO',  «.     [Qu.  a  and  do.] 

Bustle  ;  trouble ;  labor ;  difficulty ;  as,  to  make  a 

great  ado    about    trilles  ;    to    persuade    one    with 

much  ado. 

AD-O-LES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  adolescens,  growing,  of  ad 

and  olesco,  to  grow,  from  oleo.    Heb.  rTjy  to  ascend  ; 

Ar.  Ws.  to  be  high.] 

The  state  of  growing,  applied  to  the  young  of  the 
human  race  ;  youth,  or  the  period  of  life  between 
cluldiunn!  and  manhood, 

AD-O-LES'CENT,  a.  Growing ;  advancing  from 
childhood  to  manhood. 

AD-O-NK'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Adonis 

Fair  Adonean  Venus.  Faber. 

A-D6'NI-A,  7i.  pi.  Festivals  celebrated  anciently  in 
honor  of  Adonis,  by  females,  who  spent  two  days 
in  lamentations  ami  infamous  pleasures.       Encyc. 

A-DON'I€,  a.  Monic  verse,  a  short  verse,  in  which 
the  death  of  Adonis  was  bewailed.  It  consists  of  a 
Bailey.  Cyc. 
verse.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  poetic  verse  consisting  of  one  long,  two 
short  and  two  long  syllables.   Henry's  Brit.  2,  383. 

A-Do'NIS,  7i.  In  myth/dairy,  the  favorite  of  Venus, 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting,  and  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  Venus  lamented  his 
death,  and  changed  him  into  the  flower  anemone. 

A-Do'NIS,  n.     In  botany,  bird's  eve  or  pheasant's  eye. 

A-DO'NISTS,  n.pl.  [Ileb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  ptK  Adon, 
Lord,  a  scriptural  title  of  the  Supreme  Being.] 

Among  critics,  a  sect  or  party  who  maintain  that 
the  Hebrew  points  ordinarily  tinnexed  to  the  conso- 
nants ofthe  word  .Miorah,:\re  not  the  natural  points 
belonging  to  that  word,  and  that  they  do  not  express 
the  true  pronunciation  of  it ;  but  that  they  are  vowel 
points  belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  E/ohim, 
applied  to  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah,  which  the 
Jews  were  forbid  to  utter,  and  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  lost ;  they  were  therefore  always 
to  pronounce  the  word  Adonai,  instead  of  Jehovah. 
Encyc. 

A-DOPT',  v.  t.     [L.  adopto,  of  ad  and  opto,  to  desire 
or  choose.     See  Option.] 
1.   To  take  a  stranger  into  one's  family,  as  son 


ADO 

and  heir  ;  to  take  one  who  is  not  a  child,  and  treat 
him  as  one,  giving  him  a  litle  to  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  a  child. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  to  receive  the  sinful  chil- 
dren of  men  into  the  invisible  church,  and  into 
God's  favor  and  protection,  by  which  they  become 
heirs  of  salvation  by  Christ.  'Brown. 

3.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own  that  which  is 
not  naturally  so ;  as,  to  adapt  the  opinions  of  an- 
other ;  or  to  receive  that  which  is  new  ;  as,  to  adopt 
a  particular  mode  of  husbandry. 

4.  To  select  and  take  ;  as,  which  mode  will  you 

A-DOPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Taken  as  one's  own ;  received 
as  son  and  heir  :  selected  for  use. 

A-DOPT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  something 
adopted. 

A-DOPT'ER,  n.    One  who  adopts. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  large,  round  receiver,  with  two 
necks,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  one  of 
which  admits  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  is 
joined  to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  distilla- 
tions, to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapors,  or  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  neck  of  a  retort. 

A-DOPT'ING,  ppr.    Taking  a  stranger  as  a  son ;  tak- 
ing as  one's  own. 

A-DOP'TION,  7t.     [L.  adoptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  adopting,  or  the  state  of  being 
adopted;  the  taking  and  treating  of  a  stranger  as 
one's  own  child. 

2.  The  receiving  as  one's  own  what  is  new  or 
not  natural. 

3.  God's  taking  the  sinful  children  of  men  into 
his  favor  and  protection.    Eph.  iv. 

Adoption  by  arms ;  an  ancient  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting arms  to  one  for  his  merit  or  valor,  which 
laid  the  person  under  an  obligation  to  defend  the 
giver. 

Adoption  by  baptism,  is  the  spiritual  affinity  which 
is  contracted  by  god-fathers  and  god-children,  in 
the  ceremony  of  baptism.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  church,  and  afterward  among  the  an- 
cient Franks.  This  affinity  was  supposed  to  entitle 
the  god-child  to  a  share  of  the  god-father's  estate. 
Encyc. 

Adoption  by  hair,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  person  and  giving  it  to  Hie  adoptive  father. 
Thus  Pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Boson,  king  of  Aries. 

Adoption  by  matrimony,  is  the  taking  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  wife  or  husband,  by  a  former  marriage, 
into  the  condition  of  natural  children.  This  is  a 
practice  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  but  is  not  so  prop- 
erly adojition  as  adjiliat.ion,  Encyc. 

Adoption  by  te.tumrnt,  is  the  appointing  of  a  per- 
son to  be  heir,  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
the  name,  arms,  Jtc,  of  the  adopter.  Encyc. 

In  Europe,  adoption  is  used  for  many  kinds  of 
admission  to  a  more  intimate  relation,  and  is  nearly- 
equivalent  to  reception  ;  as,  the  admission  of  persons 
into  hospitals  or  monasteries,  or  of  one  society  i«to 
another.  Encyc. 

A-DOP'TION-IST,    7t.      One    who    maiutair  i    ,,iat 
Christ  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only 

Mw  dJt. 
A-DOPT'IVE,  a,     [L.  adoptivus.] 

That  adopts ;  as,  an  adoptive  father ;  or  '  jat  is 
adopted ;  as,  an  adoptive  son. 
A  DOPT'IVE,  7t.     A  person  or  thing  adopted 
A  DoR'A-BLE,  a.    That  ought  to  be  adored  .  worthy 
of  divine   honors.    In  popular  use,  wortf-i.-  oC  the 
utmost  love  or  respect. 
A-DoR'A-BLE-NESS,  7t.    The  quality  of  bei  ,g  ador- 
able, or  worthy  of  adoration. 
A-DoR'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  woriny  of  ado- 
ration. 
AD-0-Ra'TION,  *.    The  act  of  paying  hoi  ors  to  a 
divine  being  ;  the  worship  paid  to  God  ;  fie  act  of 
addressing  as  a  God.     Adoration  coneis'.o  in  external 
homage,  accompanied  with  the  highest,  reverence. 
It  is  used  for  the  act  of  praying,  or  preferring  re- 
quests or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem ;  profound 
reverence. 

Adoration,  among  the  Jews,  was  performed  by 
bowing,  kneeling,  ami  prostration.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  devotee,  with  his  head  covered  or  vailed, 
applied  his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  bowing  and  turn- 
ing himself  from  left  to  right.  The  Persians  fell  on 
the  face,  striking  the  forehead  against  the  earth, 
and  kissing  the  ground.  The  adoration  paid  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  emperors  consisted  in  bowing 
and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  laying  hold 
of  his  robe,  then  withdrawing  the  hand  and  clap- 
ping it  to  the  lips.  In  modern  times,  adoration  is 
paid  to  the  pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  and  to  princes 
by  kneeling  and  kissing  the  hand.  This  word  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  acclamation  or  great  ap- 
plause, given  to  public  performers  ;  and  the  election 
of  a  pope  is  sometimes  by  adoration,  that  is,  by  sud- 
den acclamation  without  scrutiny.  Encyc. 
A-DoRE',  v.  t.  [L.  adoro.  In  Ch.  and  Ileb.  Sin, 
hadar,  to  honor,  reverence,  or  glorify,  to  adorn; 
Heb.  ~i IN,  to  be  magnificent  or  glorious,  to  magnify, 
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to  glorify.  This  word  is  usually  referred  to  the 
Latin  ad  orare,  to  carry  to  one's  mouth  ;  ad  and  us, 
oris;  as,  in  order  to  kiss  one's  hand,  the  hand  is 
carried  to  one's  mouth.  See  Calmet,  ad  verbum,  who 
cites,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  ancient 
practice  of  kissing  the  hand.  See  Job  xxxi.  1  Kings 
xix.  Ps.  ii.  Gen.  xli.  Ainsworth  supposes  the 
word  to  be  a  compound  of  ad  and  oro,  to  pray ;  and 
if  the  word  is  compound,  as  I  suspect,  this  opinion 
is  most  probably  correct.] 

1.  To  worship  with  profound  reverence ;  to  ad- 
dress with  exai»ed  thoughts,  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving ;  to  pay  divine  honors  to ;  to  honor  as  a  god, 
or  as  divine.  Drydeu. 

2.  To  love  in  the  highest  degree  ;  to  regard  with 
the  utmost  esteem,  affection,  and  respect ;  as,  the 
people  adore  their  prince.  TatJer. 

A-DoR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Worshiped  as  divine  ;  highly 
reverenced  ;  greatly  beloved. 

A-DoR'ER,  n.  One  who  worships,  or  honors  as  di- 
vine ;  in  popular  language,  an  admiring  lover. 

A-DoR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Honoring  or  addressing  as 
divine  ;  regarding  with  great  love  or  reverence. 

A-DCR'ING.LY,  adv.     With  adoration. 

A-DORN',  v.  t. 1  [L.  adorno,  ad  and  orno,  to  deck  or 
beautify,  to  dress,  set  off,  extol,  furnish;  Fr.  orner; 
Sp.  Port,  ornar;  It.  ornure;  Arm.  aourna.  Orno  is 
probably  the  Saxon  hrinans  gcrenian,  gcrinan, 
gckrinan,  to  touch,  to  strike,  to  adorn,  that  is,  to 
put  on.] 

1.  To  deck  or  decorate;  to  make  beautiful;  to 
add  to  beauty  by  dress  ;  to  deck  with  external  orna- 
ments. 

A  bride  adorncth  herself  with  Jewels.  —  lsa.  vi. 

2.  To  set  off  to  advantage  ;  to  add  ornaments  to  ; 
to  embellish  by  any  thing  external  or  adventitious  ; 
as,  to  adorn  a  speech  by  appropriate  action,  senti- 
ments with  elegance  of  language,  or  a  gallery  with 
pictures. 

3.  To  make  pleasing,  or  more  pleasing ;  as,  great 
abilities  adorned  by  virtue  or  affability. 

4.  To  disnlnv  the  beauty  or  excellence  of;  as,  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God.     Titus  ii. 

A-DORN',  n.     Ornament.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-DORN',  a.     Adorned  ;  decorated.    [Obs.]  Milton. 
&-DOUN'.ED,M>.     Decked;    decorated;  embellished. 
A-DORN'ER,  n.     One  who  adorns. 
A-DORN'ING,  ppr.     Ornamenting  ;  decorating  ;  dis- 
playing beauty. 
A-IXJRN'ING,  n.     Ornament  ;  dee, nation.     1  Pet.  iii. 
A-I)(  IR.VING-LY,  ado.     By  adorning. 
A-DOEN'MliXT,)!.     An  adorning;  ornament. 
AD-OS-CO-La'TION,   n.     [L.   ad    and    osadoMo,  a 

kissing,  from  osculum,  a  kiss,  or  mouth.J 
The  impregnation  of  plants  by  the  railing  of  the 

farina  on  the  pistil.  Encyc. 

Musculation  is  also  defined  to  be  the  inserting  of' 

one  part  of  a  plant  into  another.  Crabbe. 

A-DOSS'£D,    (a-dost',)   a.*  [Fr.  adosste,  part,  of  a- 

dosscr,  to  set  back  to  back  ;  dos,  the  back.] 

In   heraldry,  denoting    two  figures    or   bearings 

placed  back  to  back.  Encyc. 

A-DOWN',  prep,     [a  and  down.]     From  a  higher  to  a 

lower  situation  ;  downward  ;  implying  descent. 
A-DOWN',   adv.      Down ;    on  the   ground ;    at  the 

bottom. 
AD  Q.UOD  DAMNUM,  [L.1  In  too,  a  writ  directing 

the  sheriff  to  inquire  what  damage  may  accrue  from 

the  grant  of  certain  liberties  or  franchises.  Brande. 
A-DREAD',  (a-dred')a.     [See  Dread.]     Affected  by 

dread.     [Obs.] 
AD  REF-ER-EN DUM.      [L.]     For  further  consid- 

A-DRI-AT'IC,  a.  [L.  Adria  or  Iladria,  the  Gulf  of 
Venice.]  Pertaining  to  the  gulf  called,  from  Venice, 
the  Venetian  Gulf. 

A-DRI-AT'I€,  n.  The  Venetian  Gulf;  a  gulf  that 
washes  the  eastern  side  of  Italy. 

A-DRIFT',  a.  or  adv.  [Sax.  adrifan,  gedrifan,  and 
drifan,  to  drive.  See  Drive.  Adrift  is  the  partici- 
ple of  the  verb.] 

Literally,  driven;  floating;  floating  at  random; 
impelled  or  moving  without  direction.  As  an  adjec- 
tioe,  it  always  follows  its  noun ;  as,  the  boat  was 
adrift. 

AD-RO-GX'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  rogo,  to  ask.  See 
Interrogate  and  Rogation.] 

A  species  of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome,  by  which 
a  person  capabl  •  of  choosing  for  himself  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  relation  of  a  son.  So  called  from 
the  questions  put  to  the  parties.  Encyc. 

A  DROIT',  (a-droyt',)  a.  [Fr.  from  droit,  right, 
straight,  direct :  whence  droitn,  the  right  hand  ;  It. 
dirilto,  right,  straight,  contracted  from  the  L.  di- 
rcctus,  dirigo;  Ann.  dret.     See  Right.] 

Dextrous  ;  skillful  ;  active  in  the  use  of  the  hand, 
nntl  figuratively,  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  ingenious';  ready  in  invention  or  execution. 

A-DROIT'LY,  adv.  With  dexterity  ;  in  a  ready, 
skillful  manner.  Chesterfield. 

A-DROIT'NF.SS,  n.  t  Dexterity  ;  readiness  in  the  use 
of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  menial  faculties.       Home. 
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A-DR?',  a.  [Sax.  adrigan,  to  dry.] 

Thirsty  ;  in  want  of  drink.  [Tltis  adjective  always 
foUews  Hie  noun.']  Spectator. 

AD-SCI-TI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  ascititius,adscisco,ascisco, 
to  add  or  join.] 

Added  ;  taken  as  supplemental ;  additional ;  not 
requisite.  Warton. 

AD'SCRIPT,  n.     [L.  adscriba.]     One  who  is  held  to 
service  as  attached  to  some  object  or  place,  as  when 
a  slave  is  made  an  adscript  of  the  soil.      Bancroft. 
AD-STRIC'TION,  n.     [L.  uilitrictio,   ustrictio,  of  ad 
and  stringo,  to  strain  or  bind  fast.     See  Strict.J 

A  binding  fast.  Among  phiisicmns,  the  rigidity  of 
a  part  of  the  body,  occasioning  a  retention  of  usual 
evacuations  ;  costiveness  ;  a  closeness  of  the  einunc- 
tories  ;  also,  the  styptic  effects  of  medicines. 

Encyc.     Quincy. 
AD-STRIC'TORY,     AD-STRING'ENT.      See    As- 

AD-q-LA'RI-A,  n.  [from  Adula,  the  summit  of  a 
Swiss  mountain.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  semi-transparent  varieties  of 
albite  and  felspar ;  its  color  is  white,  or  with  a  tinge 
of  green,  yellow,  or  red.  Clcaocland. 

AD-II-La'TION,  n.t  [L.  adulatio.] 

Servile  flattery  ;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what 
is  merited  ;  high  compliment.  Shak. 

AD'U-LA-TOR,  ii.  A  flatterer ;  one  who  offers  praise 
servilely. 

AD'U-La-TO-RY,  a.  Flattering  ;  containing  exces- 
sive praise  or  compliments  ;  servilely  praising ;  as, 
an  adulaton/  address. 

AD'IJ-La -TRESS,  n.  A  female  that  flatters  with 
servility. 

A-DULT',  a.  [L.  adultus,  grown  to  maturity,  from 
oleo,  to  grow  ;  Heb.  nSy  to  ascend.] 

Having  arrived  at  mature  years,  or  to  full  size  and 
strength  ;  as,  an  adult  person  or  plant. 

A-DULT',  n.  A  person  grown  to  full  size  and 
strength,  or  to  the  years  of  manhood.  It  is  also 
applied  to  full-grown  plants.  Among  civilians,  a 
person  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Encyc. 

Adult  schools ;  schools  for  instructing  adults,  who 
have  not  been  educated  in  their  youth  ;  first  estab- 
lished, in  England,  in  1811.  P.  Cyc. 

A-DUL'TER-ANT,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that 
adulterates. 

A-DUL'TER-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  adultero,  from  adulter, 
mixed,  or  an  adulterer  ;  ad  and  alter,  other.] 

To  corrupt,  debase,  or  make  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  baser  materials  ;  as,  to  adulterate  liquors,  or 
the  coin  of  a  country.  Boyle. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE,  v.  i.     To  commit  adultery,  f  Obs.] 

A-DUL'TER-ATE,  a.  Tainted  with  adultery;  de- 
based i,v  foreign  mixture. 

A-DUL'TER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Corrupted  ;  debased 
hv  a  mixture  with  s,  r,c  thing  of  less  value. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-LY,  ado.  In  an  adulterate  manner. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  debased  or  corrupted. 

A-DUL'TER-A-TING,ppr.     Debasing;  corrupting. 

A-DUL-TER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  adulterating, 
or  the  state  of  being  adulterated,  corrupted,  or  de- 
based by  foreign  mixture. 

The  adulteration  of  liquors,  of  drugs,  and  even  of 
bread  and  beer,  is  a  common,  but  a  scandalous 
crime. 

A-DUL'TER-ER,  n.     [L.  adulter.] 

1.  A  man  guilty  of  adultery ;  a  man  who  has 
sexual  commerce  with  any  married  woman  except 
his  wife.     [See  Adulterv.] 

•2.  In  Scripture,  an  idolater.     Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  An  apostate  from  the  true  faith,  or  one  who 
violates  his  covenant  engagements  ;  a  very  wicked 
person.    Jer.  ix.  and  xxiii. 

4.  One  devoted  to  entthlv  things.     James  iv. 
A-DUL'TER-ESS,  n.     A   married   woman   guilty  of 

incontinence. 

A-DUL'TER-INE,  a.  Proceeding  from  adulterous 
commerce ;  spurious.  Hall. 

A-DUL'TER-INE,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  a  child  issuing 
from  an  adulterous  connection. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery  ;  pertain- 
ing to  adultery. 

2.  In  Scripture,  idolatrous  ;  very  wicked.  Matt 
xii.  and  xvi.  Mark  viii. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  adulterous  man- 
ner. 
A-DUL'TER-Y,  n.     [L.    adulterium.   See   Adulter- 
ate.] 

1.  violation  of  the  marriage  bed ;  a  crime,  or  a 
civil  injury,  which  introduces  or  may  introduce, 
into  a  family,  a  spurious  offspring. 

In  common  usage,  adultery  means  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  any  married  person  to  the  marriage  bed.  In 
England,  Parliament  grant  absolute  divorces  for  in- 
fidelity to  the  marriage  bed  in  either  party  ;  and  the 
spiritual  courts  divorce  a  mrnsa  et  toro. 

By  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  the  sexual  intercourse 
of  any  man  with  a  married  woman,  is  the  crime  of 
adultery  in  both  ;  such  intercourse  of  a  married 
man   with  an  unmarried  woman,  is  fornication  in 
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both,  and  adultery  of  the  man,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  respecting  divorce  ;  hut  not  a  felonious 
adultery  in  either,  or  the  crime  of  adultery  at  com- 
mon law,  or  by  statute.  This  latter  offense  is,  in 
England,  proceeded  with  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 

2.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  all  manner  of  lewdness  or 
unchastity,  as  in  the  seventh  commandment. 

3.  In  Scripture,  idolatry,  or  apostasy  from  the  true 
God.    Jer.  iii. 

4.  In  old  laws,  the  fine  and  penalty  imposed  for 
the  offense  of  adultery. 

5.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  intrusion  of  a  person 
into  a  bishopric,  during  the  life  of  the  bishop. 

Encyc. 

6.  Among  ancient  naturalists,  the  grafting  of  trees 
was  called  adultery,  being  considered  as  an  un- 
natural union.  Pliny. 

A-DULT'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  adult. 

AD-UM'BRANT,  a.  [See  Adumrrate.]  Giving  a 
faint  shadow,  or  slight  resemblance. 

AD-UM'BRaTE,  v.  U  [L.  adumbro,  to  shade,  from 
umbra,  a  shade  ;  Fr.  ombre ;  Sp.  sombra  ;  It.  oinbru.] 
To  give  a  faint  shadow,  or  slight  likeness  ;  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance,  like  a  shadow. 

AD-UM-BRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  shadow 
or  faint  resemblance. 

2.  A  faint  sketch  ;  an  imperfect  representation  of 
a  thing.  Bacon. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  shadow  only  of  a  figure,  out 
lined,  and  painted  of  a  color  darker  than  the  field. 

Diet. 
AD-U-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  ad  and  unu*   vnio.] 

The  state  of  being  united  ;  union      [Not  used.] 
Cranmer. 
AD-UN'CI-TY,  n.     [L.  aduncitas,  llookidness,  of  ad 
and  uncus,  a  hook.] 
Hookedness  ;  a  bending  in  form  of  a  hook. 

Arbidhnot. 
AD-UNC'OUS,  a.     [L.  aduneus.] 

Hooked  ;  bent  or  made  in  the  form  of  a  hook. 

AD-UNQUE'.  (a-dunk',)  a.     Hooked.     [Not  used.] 

A-DfjRE',  v.  t.     [L.  aduro,  ad  and  nro,  to  burn.] 
To  burn  up.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

A-DUST',  a.  [L.  adustus,  burnt,  the  participle  of  adu- 
ro, to  bum.] 

Burnt ;  scorched  ;  become  dry  by  heat ;  hot  and 
fierv. 

A-DU'.ST'ED,  a.  Become  hot  and  dry  ;  burnt  ; 
scorched. 

A-DUS'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or 
heating  to  dryness  ;  a  state  of  being  tints  heated  or 
dried. 

AD  VA-LOIREM,  [L.]  According  to  the  vame.  An 
ad  valorem  duty  is  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  val- 
ue or  price. 

AD-VXNCE',  (ad-vans',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  avancer ;  Sp.  avan- 
zar,  to  move  forward  ;  It.  avanzare,  to  get  or  in- 
crease ;  Arm.  avans,  to  advance.  This  word  is 
formed  on  van,  the  front,  which  seems  to  be  the 
Ch.  and  Heb.  naa,  o"OB,  surface,  face ;  whence  Fr. 
avant ;  It.  avanti,  before.] 

1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  move  further  in  front. 
Hence, 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  raise  to  a  higher  rank  ;  as,  to 
advance  one  from  the  bar  to  the  bench. 

3.  To  improve  or  make  better,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  a  progression  or  moving  forward  ;  as,  to  ad- 


4.  To  forward  ;  to  accelerate  growth;  as,  to  ad- 
vance the  growth  of  plants.  . 

5.  To  offer  or  propose  ;  to  bring  to  view  or  no- 
tice ;  as,  to  adrjnee  an  opinion  or  an  argument. 

6.  In  commerce,  to  supply  beforehand  ;  to  furnish 
on  credit,  or  before  goods  are  delivered,  or  work 
done  ;  or  to  furnish  as  a  part  of  a  stock  or  fund  ;  as, 
to  advance  money  on  loan  or  contract,  or  toward  a 
purchase  or  establishment. 

7.  To  furnish  for  others  ;  to  supply  or  pay  for  oth- 
ers, in  expectation  of  reimbursement, 


They  ailranced  the  money  t 


took 


Kent,  Johnson's  Rep. 

8.  To  raise  ;  to  enhance  ;  as,  to  advance  the  price 
of  goods. 
AD- VANCE',  v.  i.    To  move  or  go  forward  ;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  as,  the  troops  advanced. 

2.  To  improve,  or  make  progress ;  to  grow  better, 
greater,  wiser,  or  older  ;  as,  to  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, in  stature,  in  wisdom,  or  in  years. 

3.  To  rise  in  rank,  office,  or  consequence  ;  to  be 
preferred  or  promoted  ;  as,  to  advance  in  political 
standing. 

AD-VANCE',  n,    A  moving  forward,  or  toward  the 
front.  Clarendon. 

2.  Gradual  progression  ;  improvement ;  as,  an  ad- 
vance in  religion  or  knowledge.  Atterbury. 

3.  Advancement;  promotion;  preferment ;  as,  an 
advance  in  rank  or  office. 

4.  First  hint   Dy  way  of  invitation  ;  first  step  ttf- 
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ward  an  agreement ;  as,  A  made  an  advance,  to- 
ward a  reconciliation  with  B.  In  this  sense  it  is 
very  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

The  amours  ui  ,m  "nii"  *>  i  ii-iuv  (ii  ■  pl.'.me.st  advances. 

Gibbon. 

5.  In  trade,  additional  price  ;  profit ;  as,  an  ad- 
vance on  the  prime  cost  of  goods. 

6.  A  giving  beforehand  ;  a  furnishing  of  some- 
thing, on  contract,  before  an  equivalent  is  received, 
as  money  or  goods,  toward  a  capital  or  stock,  or  on 
loan  ;  or  the  money  or  goods  thus  furnished  ;  as,  A 
made  large  advances  to  B. 

7.  A  furnishing  of  money  or  goods  for  others,  in 
expectation  of  reimbursement ;  or  tile  property  so 
furnished. 

1  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  the  necessary  advances. 

The  account  was  made  up  with  intent  to  show  what  advances 
had  been  made.  Kent. 

Iii  advance;  in  front;  before;  also,  beforehand  ; 
before  an  equivalent  is  received,  or  when  one  part- 
ner in  trade  has  furnished  more  than  his  proportion  ; 
as,  A  is  in.  advance  to  B  a  thousand  dollars  or  pounds. 

AI)-VANCE'-GUARD,     I  n.      The   van-guard;    the 

AD-VXNC'JED-GUaRD, \      first  line  or  division  of 
an  anny  in  order  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  main 
body  ;  opposed  to  rca.r-gua.rd 
2.  A  small  partv  in  advance  of  the  main-guard. 
Cijc. 

AD-VANC'-ED,  fad-v'anst',)  pp.  or  a.  Moved  for- 
ward; promoted  ;  improved  :  furnished  beforehand  ; 
situated  in  front,  or  before  the  rest ;  also,  old,  hav- 
ing reached  the  decline  of  life  ;  as,  advanced  in 
years  ;   an  advanced  age. 

AD-VANCE' MENT,  n.  The  act  of  moving  forward 
or  proceeding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  advanced  ;  preferment ; 
promotion,  in  rank  or  excellence;  the  act  of  pro- 
moting. 

3.  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  jointure. 

4.  Provision  made  by  a  parent  for  a  child  by  gift 
of  property,  during  his,  the  parent's  life,  to  which 
the  child  would  be  entitled  as  heir,  after  his  parent's 
death.  R.  M.  Sherman. 

5.  The  payment  of  money  in  advance  ;  money 
paid  in  advance. 

AD-VANC'ER,  n.     One  who  advances  ;  a  promoter. 
Among  sportsmen,  a  start  or  branch  of  a  buck's 
attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

AD-VANC'ING,  ppr.  Moving  forward  ;  proceeding; 
promoting  ;  raising  to  higher  rank  or  excellence  ; 
improving  ;  supplying  beforehand,  as  on  loan,  or  as 
stock  in  trade. 

AD-VANC'I  VE,  a.    Tending  to  advance  or  promote. 

AD-VANT'AGE,  n.t  [Fr.  avanlage,  from  aoant,  be- 
fore ;  It.  vantaggio  ;  Sp.  ventaja.] 

1.  Any  state,  condition,  or  circumstance,  favora- 
ble to  success,  prosperity,  interest,  or  reputation  ; 
as,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  elevated  ground. 

2.  Benefit ;  gain  ;  profit. 
Whit  advantage  \ 

mnomy  and  course  of  i 

wn  virtilp  nr>H  hanr,i.,p=Si    uriwccii  i 

Washingtu; 

3.  Means  to  an  end  ;  opportunity  ;  convenience 
for  obtaining  benefit ;  as,  students  enjoy  great  ad- 
vantages for  improvement ;  the  general  took  advant- 
age of  his  enemy's  negligence. 

4.  Favorable  state  or  circumstances;  as,  jewels 
set  to  advantage. 

5.  Superiority,  or  prevalence  over  ;  with  of  or 
over. 

Lesl  Sat  in  should  get  an  advantage  of  us  (or  over  us.)  —  2 


7.  Interest ;  increase  ;  overplus. 

And  with  advantage  un-ans  to  p.ty  tliy  love.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

8.  Additional  circumstance  to  give  prepondera- 

AD-VANT'AGE,  v.  U  To  benefit ;  to  yield  profit  or 
gain. 

What  is  a  ui. in  tulrnntn»v<t,  it  lie  ;>\iiu    die  whole  world,  and 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  advance  the  interest  of. 

AD-VANT'AGE-A  BLE,  a.  Profitable  ;  convenient ; 
gainful.     [Little  used.] 

AD-VANT'AG-ED,  pp.     Benefited;  promoted. 

AD-VXNT' AGE-GROUND,  a.  Ground  that  gives 
advttntage  or  superiority ;  a  state  that  gives  supe- 
rior advantages  for  annoyance  or  resistance. 

Clarendon. 

AD-VAN-Ta'GEOUS,  a.t  Being  of  advantage  ;  fur- 
nishing convenience,  or  opportunity  to  gain  benefit ; 
gainful;  profitable;  useful;  beneficial;  as,  an  ad- 
vanlagcous  position  of  the  troops  ;  trade  is  advanta- 
geous to  a  nation. 

AD-VAN-Ta'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  advantageous 
manner  ;  profitably  ;  usefully  ;  conveniently. 

Arbutltnot. 

AD-VAN-i  a'GEOUS-NESS,  ii.     The  quality  or  state 
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of  being  advantageous  ;  profitableness  ;  usefulness  ; 

convenience  Boyle. 

AD-VANT'AG-ING,  ppr.     Profiting  ;  benefiting. 
AD-VEG-TfTIOUS,  a.  Brought  from  another  place  ; 

imported  ;  foreign. 
AD-VENE',  v.  i.     [L.  advenio,  to  come  to,  ad  and  ve- 

To  accede,  or  come.to  ;  to  be  added  to,  or  become 
a  part  of,  though  not  essential.     [Little  used.] 
AD-VE'NI-ENT,   a.     Advening;   coming  from  out- 
ward causes. 
AD'VENT,7i.     [L.  adventus,  from  advenio,  of  ad  and 
venio,  to  come.     See  Find.] 

A  coining  ;  appropriate! «,  the  coining  of  our  Sav- 
ior, and  in  the  calendar,  it  includes  four  Sabbaths 
betore  Christmas,  beginning  on  St.  Andrew's  day, 
or  on  the  Sabbath  nest  before  or  after  it.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  season  of  devotion,  with  reference  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fiesh,  and  his  second 
coining  to  judge  the  world.  Encyc. 

AD-VENT'INE,  a.     Adventitious.     [JVot  used.] 

Bacon. 
AD-VEN-TI»TIOUS,  a.     [L.  adventitius,  from  adve- 
nio.   See  Advent.] 

Added  extrinsical]}-;  accidental;  not  essentially 
inherent ;  casual ;  foreign. 

Diseases  of  continuance  {ret  an  a/lventilious  strength  from  cus- 

AD-VEN-Tl"TIOUS-LY,  adv.    Accidentally. 

AD-VEN-T I"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adventitious. 

AD-VENT'IVE,  a.  Accidental  ;  adventitious.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

AD-VENT'IVE,  n.  The  thing  or  person  that  comes 
from  without.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

AD-VENT'U-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of  ad- 
vent. Saunderson. 

AD-VEN'TIJRE,  n.    [Fr.  aventure,  from  advenio.    See 


2.  An  enterprise  of  hazard  ;  a  bold  undertaking, 
in  which  hazard-  are  to  be  encountered,  and  the  is- 
sue is  staked  upon  unforeseen  events.        Dryden. 

3.  A  remarkable  occurrence  ;  a  striking  event, 
more  or  less  important ;  as,  the  adventures  of  one's 
life.  Bacon. 

4.  That  which  is  put  to  hazard  ;  a  sense  in  popu- 
lar use  with  seamen,  and  usually  pronounced  ven- 
ture. Something  which  a  seaman  is  permitted  to 
carry  abroad,  with  a  view  to  sell  for  profit. 

A  bit!  of  adventure,  is  a  writing  signed  by  a  person, 
who  takes  goods  on  board  of  his  ship,  wholly  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner. 

AD-VEN'TU.RE,  v.  t.  To  risk,  or  hazard  ;  to  put  in 
the  power  of  unforeseen  events  ;  as,  to  adventure 
one's  life.     [See  Venture.] 

AD-VEN'TtJRE,  v.  i.  To  dare  ;  to  try  the  chance  ; 
as,  to  adventure  on  "  the  tempestuous  sea  of  lib- 
erty." 

AD-VEN'TTJR-ED,  pp.  Put  to  hazard  ;  ventured  ; 
risked. 

AD-VEN'TtJR-ER,  n.  One  who  hazards,  or  puts 
something  at  risk  ;  as,  mprehnnt-adventurers. 

2.  One  who  seeks  occasions  of  chance,  or  attempts 
bold,  novel,  or  extraordinary  enterprises. 

AD-VEN'TtiKE-FUL,  a.  Given  to  adventure  ;  full 
of  enterprise.  Bentltani. 

AD-VEN'T U.RE-S6ME,  a.  Bold ;  daring ;  incurring 
hazard.     [See  Venturesome.] 

AD-VEN'TITRE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bold  and  venturesome. 

AD-VEN'TU.R-ING,  ppr.  Putting  i»  risk ;  hazard- 
ing. 

AD-VEN'TUR-OUS,  <i.t  [Fr.  aventurettx.] 

1.  Inclined,  or  willing  to  incur  hazard;  bold  to 
encounter  danger  ;  daring  ;  courageous  ;  enterpris- 
ing :  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Full  of  hazard  ;  attended  with  risk ;  exposing 
to  danger;  requiring  courage :  applied  to  things;  as, 
an  adventurous  undertaking. 

And  followed  freedom  on  the  adventurous  tide.       Trumbull. 

AD-VEN'TIIR-OUS-LY,  adv.  Boldly  ;  daringly  ;  in 
a  manner  to  incur  hazard. 

AD-VEN'Tl}R-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  act  or  quality  of 
being  adventurous. 

AD' VERB,  n.  [L.  adverbium,  of  ad  and  verbum,  to  a 
verb.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of 
a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other  adverb,  and 
usually  placed  near  it ;  as,  he  writes  well;  paper  ex- 
tremely white.  This  part  of  speech  might  be  more 
significantly  named  a  modifier,  as  its  use  is  to  modify, 
that  is,  to  vary  orqualif\  the  sense  of  another  word, 
by  enlarging  or  restraining  it,  or  by  expressing  form, 
quality,  or  manner,  which  the  word  itself  does  not 
express.  The  term  adverb,  denoting  position  merely, 
is  often  improper. 

MM  I'.ltll'hAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  adverb. 

AD-VERB'I-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
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AD-VER-Sa'RI-A,   n.     [L.  from  adversus.     See  Ad- 

1.  Among  tlte  ancient-,;  a  book  of  accounts,  so  named 
from  the  placing  of  debt  and  credit  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

2.  A  common-place  book.  Encyc. 

3.  In  literature,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  notes, 
remarks,  or  selections  ;  used  as  a  title  of  books  or 
papers  of  such  character.  This  meaning  is  derived 
from  the  second. 

AD-VER-SA'KI-OUS,  a.     Adversary.     [Bad.] 

Southey. 
AD'VER-SA-RY,  ti.  f  [See  Adverse.] 

1.  An  enemy  or  foe  ;  one  who  has  enmity  at 
heart. 

The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries.  —  Nah.  i. 

In  Scripture,  Satan  is  called  THE  adversary,  by 
way  of  eminence —  1  Pet.  v. 

2.  An  opponent  or  antagonist,  as  in  a  suit  at  law, 
or  in  single  combat ;  an  opposing  litigant. 

AD'VER-SA-RY,  a.     Opposed  ;  opposite  to;  adverse. 


junction.  This  denomination,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways correct ;  for  but  does  not  always  denote  oppo- 
sition,  lull  something  additional. 

AD-VERS'A-TIVE,  n.  A  word  denoting  contrariety 
or  opposition. 

AD'VERSE,  (ad'vers,)  <z.T  [L.  adversus,  opposite  ;  of 
ad  and  versus,  turned  ;  from  r>  rt>>,  to  turn.  See  Ad- 
vert. This  waird  was  formerly  .accented,  by  some 
authors,  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but  the  accent  is  now 
settled  on  the  first.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  opposing  ;  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  conflicting  ;  counteracting  ;  as,  adverse  winds  ; 
an  adverse  party. 

2.  Figuratively,  opposing  desire  ;  contrary  to  the 
wishes,  or  to  supposed  good,  hence,  unfortunate; 
calamitous;  atilictive  ;  pernicious;  unprosperous  ; 
as,  adverse  fate  or  circumstances. 

AD-VERSE',  (ad-vers',)  v  t.   To  oppose.    [Not  used.] 

AD'VERSE  LY,  adv  In  an  adverse  manner  ;  oppo- 
sitely ;  unfortunately ;  unprosperously  ;  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  desire  or  success. 

AD'VERSE-NESS,  n.  Opposition  ;  unprosperous- 
ness. 

AD-VERS'I-TY,  n.  An  event,  or  series  of  events, 
which  oppose  success  or  desire  ;  misfortune  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  affliction  ;  distress  ;  state  of  unhappiness. 

In  the  day  of  adversity,  consider.  —  Eccb  vji. 

Te  have  r>  j.-ced  t  led,  who  s.ivcd  you  out  of  all    your  udversi- 

AD- VERT',  v.  i.  t  [L.  adverto,  of  ad  and  verto,  to 
turn.] 

To  turn  the  mind  or  attention  to  ;  to  regard,  ob- 
serve, or  notice  ;  with  to  ;  as,  he  adverted  to  what 
was  said,  or  te  a  circumstance  that  occurred. 

AD-VERT'ED,  pp.     Attended  to  ;  regarded  ;  with  to. 

AD-VERT'ENCE,    \n.     A  direction  of  the  mind  to; 

AD-VERT'EN-CY,  (  attention  ;  notice  ;  regard  ; 
consideration  ;  heedfulness. 

AD-VERT'ENT,  a.     Attentive  ;  heedful. 

AD-VERT'ENT-LY,  adv.     In  an  advertent  manner. 

AD-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Attending  to;  regarding;  ob- 
serving. 

AD-VER-TISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  avcrtir;  Arm.  avertisza, 
to  inform ;  from  ad  and   verto,  to  turn.     See  Ad- 

1.  To  inform ;  to  give  notice,  advice,  or  intelh- 
of  a 


1  will  advertise   lli.-c  u'li  il    i  pis   propl,   will  do  lo  thy  people  in 

1  thought  lo  advertise  Hi  f,  s.ving,  Buy  it  before  tile   inhab- 
itants and  elders  of  my  people.  —  Ruth  iv. 

In  this  sense,  it  has  of  before  the  subject  of  infor- 
mation ;  as,  to  tiilerrtisr  a  man  of  his  losses. 

2.  To  publish  a  notice  of;  to  publish  a  written  or 

printed  account  of;  as,  to  adrertiie  goods,  or  a  farm. 

AD-VER-TIS'£D,  pp.    Informed  ;  notified  ;  warned  ; 

used  of  persons .  published;  made  known;  used  of 

AD-VER'TISE-MENT,  n.  Information  ;  admoni- 
tion ;  notice  given.  JMore  griuraliii,  a  publication 
intended  to  give  nonce  ;  this  may  he  by  a  short  ac- 
count printed  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  a"  written  ac- 
count posted,  or  otherwise  made  public. 

AD-VER-TIS'ER,  n.  One  who  advertises.  This  ti- 
tle is  often  given  lo  public  prints. 

AD-VER-TIS'ING,  ppr.  Informing;  giving  notice; 
publishing  notice. 

2.  a.  Furnishing  advertisements  ;  as,  advertising 
customers. 

3.  In  the  sense  of  monitory,  or  active  in  giving 
intelligence,   as  used  by   Shakspeare.      [JVot  now 

U.ml.] 

AD-VICE',  n 


[Fr.  avis,  opinion,  notico  ;  Ar 
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Tliis  and   the  verb  aviser,  to  advise,  seem   to  be 
formed  of  ad  and  the  L.  viso,  to.  see,  to  visit.] 

1.  Counsel;  an  opinion  recommended,  or  offered, 
as  worthy  to  be  followed. 

With  good  aihirc  male-  w:ir.  —  Prov.  XX. 

We  may  five  advice,  but  we  can  not  give  conduct.    Franklin. 

2.  Prudence  ;  deliberate  consideration.       Shak. 

3.  Information  as  to  the  state  of  an  affair  or  af- 
fairs ;  notice  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  we  have  late  ad- 
vices from  France.     [Commonly  in  the  plural.] 

To  take  adrice,  is  to  consult  with  others. 
AD-VICE'-BoAT,   n.     A  vessel  employed  to  carry 

dispatches  or  information. 
AD-VIS'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Advise.] 

1.  Proper  to  be  advised;  prudent;  expedient; 
proper  to  be  done  or  practiced  ;  as,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  proceed,  at  this  time,  to  a  choice  of  officers. 

2.  Open  to  advice.  South. 
AD-VIS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ad- 
visable or  expedient. 

AD-VTS'A-BLY,  adv.    With  advice. 

AD-VISE',  v.  L     [Fr.  aviser  ;  Arm.  avisa ;  Sp.  avisar ; 

1.  To  give  counsel  to  :  to  offer  an  opinion,  as  wor- 
thy or  expedient  to  be  followed  ;  as,  I  advise  you  to 
be  cautious  of  speculation. 

2.  To  give  information;  to  communicate  notice  ; 
to  make  acquainted  with  ;  followed  by  of  before  the 
thing  communicated;  as,  the  merchants  were  ad- 
vised of  the  risk. 

3.  To  deliberate,  consider,  or  consult. 

Advise  thyself  of  what  word  I  shall   bring  again   to  him  that 


To  advise  with,  is  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  opinions  of  others. 
AD-VlS'.ED,   pp.  or  a.     Informed  ;  counseled  ;  also, 
cautious;  prudent;  acting  with  deliberation. 

With  the  well  n*M.(  is  wi...! !"—  Prov.  xiii. 

2.   Done,  formed,  or  taken  with  advice  or  deliber- 
ation :  intended  ;  as,  an  udrisrd  art,  or  scheme. 
AD-VlS'ED-LY,  ado.     With  deliberation  or  advice; 
heedfully;  purposely;  by  design  ;  as,  an  enterprise 

advisedly  liliderliikeli. 

AD-VIS'ED-NESS,  n.   Deliberate  consideration  ;  pru- 

AD-VISE'MENT,7i.    Counsel;  information ;  circum- 
spection. 
2.  Consultation. 

The  action  senn lin^  continue. 1  nisi  for  advisement. 

Mass.  Reports. 
AD-VIS'ER,  n.    One  who  gives  advice  or  admoni- 
tion ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  one  who  instigates  or  per- 
suades. 
AD-VIS'ING,  ppr.     Giving  counsel. 
All  VISING,  n.     Advice  ;  counsel.  Shak. 

AD-VlS'O-RY,  a.    Having  power  to  advise. 

The  general  association  lias  a  /eneral  lulvisoni  superintendence 
over  all  the  ministers  anil  chordi  s.  —  Trumbull's  lltst. 
Conn.     Madison.     Ramsay,  Bint.  Car. 

2.  Containing  advice ;  as,  their  opinion  is  merely 
advisory. 
AD'VO-GA-CY,  n.    The  act  of  pleading  for  or  sup- 
porting ;  vindication;  defense;  intercession. 

Brown. 
2.  Judicial  pleading  ;  lawsuit.  Chancer. 

AD'VO-CaTE,?!.  [L.  advocatus,  from  advoco,  to  call 
for,  to  plead  for ;  of  ad  and  voco,  to  call.  See 
Vocal.] 

1.  Advocate,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  one 
who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  civil 
law.    Hence, 

2.  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  any 
tribunal  or  judicial  court,  as  a  barrister  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts.  We  say  a  man  is  a  learned  lawyer 
and  an  able  advocate. 

3.  In  church  histeni,  a  person  appointed  to  defend 
the  rights  and  revenues  of  a  church  or  monastery. 

In  Europe,  advocates  have  different  titles,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  duties. 

Consistorial  advocates,  in  Rome,  appear  before 
the  Consistory,  in  opposition  to  the  disposal  of 
benefices. 

Elective  advocates  are  chosen  by  a  bishop,  abbot, 
or  chapter,  with  license  from  the  prince. 

Feudal  advocates  were  of  a  military  kind,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  church,  had  giants  of  land,  with 
power  to  lead  the  vassals  of  the  church  to  war. 

Fiscal  adcocat.es,  in  ancient  Rome,  defended  causes 
in  which  the  fiscus  or  private  revenue  of  the  emper- 
or was  concerned. 

Juridical  advocates  became  judges,  in  consequence 
of  their  attending  causes  in  the  Count's  court. 

Matricular  advocates  defended  the  cathedral 
churches. 
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Milil'trij  advocates  were  cmploi-ed  by  the  church 
to  defend  it  by  arms,  when  force  gave  law  to 
Europe. 

Some  advocates  were  called  nominative,  from  their 
being  nominated  by  the  pope  or  king;  some  regular, 
from  their  being  qualified  by  a  proper  course  of 
study.     Some  were  supreme  ;  others,  subordinate. 

Advocate,  in  the  German  polity,  is  a  magistrate 
appointed  in  the  emperor's  name  to  administer 
justice. 

Faculty  of  advocates,  in  Scotland,  is  a  society  of 
eminent'lawyers,  who  practice  in  the  highest  courts, 
and  who  are  admitted  members  only  upon  the 
severest  examination,  at  three  different  times.  It 
consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  members,  and 
from  this  body  are  vacancies  on  the  bench  usually 
supplied. 

Lord  advocate,  in  Scotland,  the  principal  crown 
lawyer,  or  prosecutor  of  crimes. 

Judge  advocate,  in  courts  martial,  a  person  who 
manages  the  prosecution. 

In  English  and  American  courts,  advocates  are  the 
same  as  counsel,  or  counselors.  In  England,  they 
are  of  two  degrees,  barristers  and  Serjeants  ;  the 
former,  being  apprentices  or  learners,  can  not,  by- 
ancient  custom,  be  admitted  Serjeants  till  of  six- 
teen years'  standing.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

4.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  espouses  a 
cause  by  argument ;  one  who  is  friendly  to  ;  as,  an 
adoocate  for  peace,  or  for  the  oppressed. 

In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  an  advocate  for  his 
people. 


i  advocate  with  t 


Father.  —  1  John  ii. 

favor  of  ;  to  deiind 


AD'VO-€ATE,  v.  t.     To  plead 
by  argument,  before   a   tribunal  or  the   public;  to 
support  or  vindicate. 

Those  who  aJcO'Utc  a  discrimination. 

Hamilton's  Report  on  Pul.Hr  Debt. 
The  Duke  of  York  advocated  lit-'  am.iebueot.  —  fnl„iu:<  en, 
the  Regency  in  the  Moose  ■>/  I.uids,  11.  c.  i>7,  1810. 

ThC  Karl  Ol  iin.:lnn.H)  en    c/.'ee!!e/    the   ntoaua!    resolution. 

[bid. 

The  idea  Ot  a  legislature,  rnnsi.liier  ol  a  single  branch,  though 
advocated  by  some,  was  generally  reprobated. 

Ramsay,  Hist.  Caro'ina. 

How  little  claim  p'-i^ous,  who  adrurulr  [bis  snliment,  really 
possess  to  be  cousal- red  (adenosis,  ail  tpiiear  from  ihe 
following  quotation.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Calvin. 

Mitford. 
A   part   only  of  the   hod v,  w hose  cause   !,.•  advocates,  coincide 
with  him  in  judgment.  Chris.  Obs.  xi.  434.     Scott. 

AD'VO-€a-TED, pp.    Defended  by  argument;  vin- 
dicated. 
AD'VO-€ATE-SHIP,  rt.     The   office   or  duty  of  an 

advocate. 
AD'VO-€a-TESS,  n.     A  female  advocate. 

Taylor. 
AD'VO-€a-TING,  ppr.    Supporting  by  reasons  ;  de- 

fcndini  ;  maintaining. 
AD-VO-€a'TION,71.    A  pleading  for;  plea;  apology. 
Sliak. 
A  bill  of  advocation,  in  Scotland,  is  a  written  ap- 
plication to  a  superior  court,  to  call  an  action  before 
them  from  an  inferior  court.    The  order  of  the  su- 
perior court  for  this  purpose  is  called  letters  of  ad- 

AD-VO-LC'TION,  n.    A  rolling  toward  something. 
AD-VOU'TRER,  n.    An  adulterer. 
AD-VOU'TRESS,  n.     An  adulteress.  Bacon. 

AD-VOU'TRY,  n.    Adultery.    [Little used.]    Bacon. 
AD-VOW-EE',  n.    He  that  has  the  right  of  advow- 

2.  The  advocate  of  a  church  or  religious  house. 

Cyc. 

AD-VOW'SON,   n.     [Fr.   avouerie,   from    avouer,  to 

avow ;  Norm,   avocrie,   or   avoeson.     But  the  word 

was  latinized,  advocatio,  from  advoco,  and  avow  is 

from  advoco.] 

In  English  law,  a  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  of  nominating 
a  person  to  officiate  in  a  vacant  church.  The  name 
is  derived  from  advocatio,  because  the  right  was  first 
obtained  by  such  as  were  founders,  benefactors, 
or  strenuous  defenders,  advocates,  of  the  church. 
Those  who  have  this  right  are  styled  patrons.  Ad- 
vowsons  are  of  three  kinds,  pnsrutatioc,  collative, 
and  donative:  presentatire,  when  the  patron  presents 
his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  collative,  when  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and 
institutes  or  collates  his  clerk,  by  a  single  act ;  dona- 
live,  when  a  church  is  founded  by  the  king,  and 
assigned  to  the  patron,  without  being  subject  to  the 
ordinary,  so  that  the  patron  confers  the  benefice 
on  his  clerk,  without  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction. 

Advowsons  are  also  appendant,  that  is,  annexed  to  a 
manor,  or  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person 
of  the  patron.  Blackstone. 

AD-VOY'ER.     See  Avoyer. 
A-DY-NAM'IO,  a.     Weak  ;  destitute  of  strength. 

Adynamic  fevers,  in  ■medicine,  a  term  employed  by 
Pinef,to  denote  malignant  or  putrid  fevers  attended 
with  great  muscular  debility.  Cyc.  Med. 


AER 

A-DYN'A-MY,  n.  [Gr.  a  privative  and  Svvuyic, 
power.] 

In  medicine,  weakness;  want  of  strength  occa- 
sioned by  disease.  jVorin. 

A-DV'TUM,  n.     [Lat. ;  Gr.  alvrov.] 

A  secret  apartment.  In  ancient  temples,  a  secret 
place  from  whence  oracles  were  given. 

ADZ,  n.  [Sax.  adese  ;  Sp.  aiuela ;  formerly  written 
in  Eng.  addice.] 

An  iron  instrument  with  an  arching  blade,  across 
the  line  of  the  handle,  and  ground  from  a  base  on 
its  inside  to  the  outer  edge;  used  for  chipping  a 
horizontal  surface  of  timber.  Encyc. 

M ;  a  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language  ;  used  also  by 
the  Saxon  writers.  It  answers  to  the  Gr.  at.  The 
Sax.  ffi  has  been  changed  into  e  or  ea.  In  deriva- 
tives from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  mostly  super- 
seded by  e,  and  convenience  seems  to  require  it  to 
be  wholly  rejected  in  ansdicizod  words  For  most 
words  found  with  this  initial  combination,  the  reader 
will  therefore  search  under  the  letter  E. 

/ED,  ED,  EAD,  syllables  found  in  names  from  the 
Saxon,  signify  happy  ;  as,  F.adric,  humpy  kingdom  ; 
Eadrig,  happy  victory  ;  Edward,  prosperous  watch ; 
Edgar,  successful  weapon.  Gibson.     Lye. 

/E'DILE,  v..  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  an  officer  or 
magistrate,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  build- 
ings, [miles,]  streets,  highways,  public  spectacles,  &x. 

/E'GlL-OPS,  7t.  [Gr.  utj-iAcot// ;  ui(,  a  goat,  and  oj\p, 
the  eye.]  A  tumor  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  a  plant  so  called.  Quincy. 

/E'GIS,  71.*  [Gr.  at)  is,  a  goat  skin,  and  shield  ;  from 
ui\,  a  goat!] 

A  shield,  or  defensive  armor;  originally  applied 
to  the  shield  given  by  Jupiter  to  Minerva. 

/EL,  AL,  ALH,  or  EAL,  in  Sav  n,  Eng.  all,  are  seen 
in  many  names;  as  in  JElfted,  Alfred, all  peace; 
JElwin,  all  conqueror.  Gibson. 

/ELF  seems  to  be  one  form  of  help,  but  more  gencr- 


Gibson. 

Ne'ID,  7t.     [L.  JEneis.]     An  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Virgil,  in  which  /Eneas  is  the  hero. 
/E'O-LIST,  n.     [L.  JVolus.]     A  pretender  to  inspi- 
ration. Swift. 
jE-O'LI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  /Eolus,  the  god  of  the 

winds. 
;E-o'LI-AN  HARP,  ti.     See  Eolian  Haep. 
zE-Q.UIN'0-LITE,  n.     See  Pitchstone. 
a'ER-aTE.jj.  t.    [See  Air.] 

".  In    chemistry,  lo  combine  with  carbonic 


formerly   called  fxed.  air.     [  The  word  luis  been  dis- 
carded from  modern  chemistry.] 
2.  In  zoology,  to  change  the  circulating  fluids  of 


animals  by  the  agency  of  the  air  ;  to  arterialize. 
A'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Combined  with  carbonic  acid;  as, 

aerated  mineral  waters  ;  changed  by  the  agency  of 

the  air ;  arterialized. 
A'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Combining  with  carbonic  acid  ; 


of  combining  with  carbonic  acid. 

2.  In  zoology,  tlie  clian",e  in  the  circulating  fluids 
of  animals,  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  air  ;  as  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood  by  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals  ;  and  the  corresponding  change  in 
the  lower  animals. 

3.  In  agriculture,  the  exposure  of  soil  to  the  free 
action  of  the  air,  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

A-E'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  aeviits.     See  Air.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere  ;  as,  aerial 
regions. 

2.  Consisting  of  air  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
air  ;  as,  aerial  particles. 

3.  Produced  by  air  ;  as,  am'til  honey.  Pope. 

4.  Inhabiting  or  frequenting  the  air;  as,  aerial 
songsters. 

5.  Placed  in  the  air ;  high  ;  lofty ;  elevated ;  as, 
aerial  spires;  aerial  flight 

Aerial  acid;  carbonic  acid.     [Obs.]  XJre. 

_  Aerial  perspective.     See  PenscECTlVE. 

A-E'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.      In  church  history,  a  branch  of 
Arians,  so  called  from  A.-rius,  who  maintained  that 

_  there  is  no  difference  between  bishops  and  priests. 

A'E-RIE,  (a'ry  or  e'ry,)  n.     [W.  eryr,  Corn,  er,  an 
eagle.] 

The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey,  as  of  an  eagle  or 
hawk  ;  a  brood  of  such  buds.  Shak. 

a-ER-I-FI-Ca'TION,  71.     The   act  of  combining  air 
with  ;  the  state  of  being  Idled  with  air.    Fonrcroy. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  air,  or  of  changing  into 
an  aeriform  state,  as  substances  which  are  con- 
verted from  a  liquid  or  solid  form  into  gas  or  an 
elastic  vapor  ;  the  state  of  being  aeriform.        Ibid. 

A'ER-1-FI-.ED, pp.     Having  air  infused,  or  combined 
with. 

A'ER-I-FORM,  a.     [L.  aer,  air,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  nature  of  air,  or  of  an  elastic 
fluid.     'Che  gases  are  aeriform  fluids. 

A'ER-I-FY,  v.  t.     To  infuse  air  into  ;  to  fill  with  air, 
or  to  combine  air  with  ;  to  change  into  an  aeriform 

A-ER-6-DY-NAM'ieS,  7i.     [Gr.  anp  and  5naytc.]- 
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AFA 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air  in  motion. 

Brande. 

A-ER-OG'NO-SY,  71.  [Gr.  anp,  air,  and  yvataic, 
knowledge.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  prop- 
erties of  air,  and  the  part  it  performs  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

A-ER-OG'RA-FHY,  n.  [Gr.  anp,  air,  and  ypaqioi,  to 
describe.]  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmosphere ; 
but  aerology  is  chiefly  used. 

A'ER-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  anp,  air,  and  \i6os,  a  stone.] 
A  stone  which  Ikis  fallen  from  the  air,  or  atmos- 
pheric regions  ;  a  meteoric  stone. 

Guidotte.    Med.  Rep. 

A-ER-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  aerology. 

A-ER-OL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  is  versed  in  aerology. 

A-ER-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  or/p,  air,  and  Xoyoc,  de- 
scription.] 

A  description  of  the  air ;  that  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  air,  its  constituent  parts, 
properties,  and  phenomena.  Encyc. 

A'ER-O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  anp,  and  pavreta,  div- 

Divination  bv  means  of  the  air  and  winds. 
A-ER-OM'E-TER,  n.      [Gr.   anp,  air,  and    uerpov, 
measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  the  necessary  cor- 
rections in  ascertaining  the  nieun  bulk  of  gases. 

Hebert. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  density  or 
rarity  of  air.  Maria. 

A-ER-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [as  above.]  The  science  of 
measuring  the  air,  including  the  doctrine  of  its 
pressure,  elasticity,  rarefaction,  and  condensation. 
[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  now  disused,  the  term 
pneumatics  having  taken  its  place.]  Encyc. 

Rather  aeromeiry  is  the  art  or  science  of  ascer- 
tainint;  the  mean  bulk  el' the  gases.  Ure. 

A'ER-O-NAUT,  n.  [Gr.  anp  and  vavrns,  a  sailor, 
from  i/avfj  a  ship.] 

One  who  sails  or  floats  in  the  air;  an  aerial  nav- 
igator: applied  to  persons  who  ascend  in  air  balloons. 
Burke. 

A-ER-0-NAUT'I€,  a.  Sailing  or  floating  in  the  air ; 
pertaining  to  aerial  sailing. 

A-ER-O-NAUT'ieS,  n.  The  doctrine,  science,  or  art 
of  sailing  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

A'ER-O-NAUT-ISM,  n.  The  practice  of  ascending 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  in  balloons. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

A'ER-0-PH?TE,  7i.     [Gr.  anp  and  i/,vt  iv,  a  plant.] 
A  plant  that  lives  exclusively  in  air,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  hydrophyte.  Brande. 

A-ER-O-SCEP'SY,  n.  [Gr.  anp  and  rsKtitropai,  to 
explore.] 

The  faculty  of  perception  by  the  medium  of  the 
air,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  antenna;  of  insects. 
Kirby. 

A-ER-OS'GO-PY,  n.    [Gr.nr/.oandcrwTTO/uai.tosee.] 
The  observation  or  perception  of  the  air. 

.VER-O-^ITE,  a.     See  Rkd-Silyer. 

a'ER-O-STAT,  71.     [Gr.  anp  and  araro;,  sustaining, 
from  tarnpt,  to  stand.] 
A  machine  or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in  the 

_  air ;  a  name  given  to  air  balloons.  Encyc. 

A-ER-0-STAT'I€,  a.  Suspending  in  air ;  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  aerial  navigation. 

A-ER-O-STAT'IGS,  71.  The  science  that  treats  of  the 
equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  bodies  sustained 
in  them ;  hence,  the  science  of  aerial  navigation. 

A-ER-OS-Ta'TION,  7i.     Aerial  navigation ;  the  sci- 
ence of  raisine,  suspending,  ami  guiding  machines 
in  the  air,  or  of  ascending  in  air  balloons. 
2.  The  science  of  weighing  air.  Adams. 

jE-Ru'GlN-OUS,  a.     Partaking  of  copper  rust. 

A'ER-Y-LIGHT,  a.  In  Milton,  light  as  air;  used  for 
airy  light. 

.rES'-CIIY-NlTE,  71,  A  black  or  dark  brownish  yel- 
low ore,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  an  ore  contain- 
ing titanium,  zirconium,  and  cerium.  Dana. 

/F.S-THET'ieS,  I   ,      r_        ,   „     ,  „„ , 

ES-THET'ies,  j  "■     [Gr-  aiaBtiTiKOs.] 

The  theory  or  philosophy  of  taste ;  the  science  of 
the  beautiful,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  principles 
of  the  belles  lettres  and  line  arts. 

A-E-THE-OG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  anBns,  unusual,  and 
yajioi,  marriage.]  A  term  applied  to  cryptogamic 
plants,  founded  on  the  opinion,  that  their  mode  of 
propagation  is  not  hidden,  hut  only  unusual.  Brande. 

jE-TI-OL'O-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  an-in,  cause,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.]    The  science  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

^E-Ti'TeS,  n.    Eagle  stone,  which  see. 


used  with  from  preceding,  or  off  following  ;  as,  he 
was  seen  from  afar  ;  I  saw  him  afar  off. 

2.  In  Scripture,  figuratively,  estranged  in  affec- 
tion ;  alienated. 

My  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.  — Psal.  xxxviii. 

3.  Absent ;  not  assisting. 

Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord.  —  Peal.  x. 
i.  Not  of  the  visible  church.  —  Eph.  ii. 


AFF 

A-FEARD',  a.  [Sax.  aferan,  to  make  afraid.  Afeard 
is  the  participle  passive.     See  Fear.] 

Afraid;  ali'ected  with  fear  or  apprehension,  in  a 
more  moderate  degree  than  is  expressed  by  terrified. 
It  is  followed  by  of,  but  no  longer  used  in  books, 
and  even  in  popular  use  is  deemed  vulgar. 

AF'FA,  n.  A  weight  used  on  the  Guinea  coast,  equal 
to  an  ounce.    The  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba. 

Encyc. 

AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [See  Affable.]  The  quality 
of  being  affable;  readiness  to  converse;  civility 
and  courteousness  in  receiving  others,  and  in  con- 
versation ;  condescension  in  manners.  Affability 
of  countenance  is  that  mildness  of  aspect  which 
invites  to  free  social  intercourse. 

AF'FA-BLE,  a,  [L.  affabilis,  of  ad  and  fabulor.  See 
Fable.] 

1.  Easy  of  conversation  ;  admitting  others  to  free 
conversation  without  reserve  ;  courteous  ;  com- 
plaisant;  of  easy  manners  ;  condescending;  usually 
applied  to  superiors  ;  as,  an  affable  prince. 

2.  Applied  to  external  appearance,  affable  denotes 
that  combination  of  features  which  invites  to  con- 
versation, and  renders  a  person  accessible,  opposed 
to  a  forbidding  aspect ;  mild  ;  benign  ;  as,  an  affable 


\  V  I '  \  -  i  •  1 , 1 ■'.  X  F.HS,  ii.     Affability. 

AF'FA-BLY,  adv.  In  an  affable  manner;  courte- 
ously ;  invitingly. 

AF-FAB-1I-LA'T10N,  7i.    The  moral  of  a  fable. 

AF-FAIR',  ii.  [Fr.  affaire,  from  fair, ■,  to  make  or  do  ; 
h.faccrc;  Sp.  hacer  :  It.  fare.  The  primary  sense 
officio  is  to  urge,  drive,  impel.] 

1.  Business  of  any  kind  ;  that  which  is  done,  or 
is  to  be  done :  a  word  of  rery  indefinite  and  undefinable 
signification.  In  the  plural,  it  denotes  transactions 
in  general ;  as,  human  affairs  ;  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs;  also,  the  business  or  concerns  of  an 
individual  ,  as,  his  affairs  are  embarrassed. 

2.  Matters  ;  state ;  condition  of  business  or  con- 
cerns. 

1  have  sent  that  ye  may  know  onr  affairs.  —  Eph.  vl. 

3.  In  the  singular,  it  is  used  for  a  private  dispute, 
or  duel ;  as,  an  affair  of  honor. 

4.  In  military  language,  a  partial  engagement  of 
troops. 

5.  Affairs,  in  the  plural,  public  concerns  and  their 
management ;  as,  "  at  the  head  of  affairs,"  Junius  ; 
"  a  talent  for  affairs,"  Prcscott. 

AF-FAM'ISH,  v.  t.     [See  Famish.]     To  starve. 
AF-FAM'ISH-MENT,  n.     A  starving. 
AF-FEAR',  v.  t.     To  frighten.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

AF-FECT',  v.  t.     [L.  officio,  off,  ana,,  of  ad  and  faeio, 

to  make  ;  L.  affects,  to  desire,  from  the  same  root. 

Affect  is  to  make  to,  or  upon,  to  press  upon.] 

1.  To  act  upon  ;  to  produce  an  effect  or  change 
upon ;  as,  cold  affects  the  body ;  loss  affects  our 
interests. 

2.  To  act  upon,  or  move  the  passions  ;  as,  affected 
with  grief. 

3.  To  aim  at ;  aspire  to  ;  desire  or  entertain  pre- 
tension to ;  as,  to  affect  imperial  sway.  [See  the 
etymology  of  Affair.] 

4.  To  tend  to  by  natural  affinity  or  disposition ; 
as,  the  drops  of  a  fluid  affect  a  spli  rical  form. 

5.  To  love,  or  regard  with  fondness. 

Think  not  that  wars  we  love  and  strife  affect.  Fairfax. 

[This  sense,  is  closely  allied  to  the  third.'] 

6.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  attempt  to  imitate,  in 
a  manner  not  natural ;  to  study  the  appearance  of 
what  is  not  natural,  or  real ;  as,  to  affect  to  be  grave ; 
affected  friendship. 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  for  convict  or 
attaint,  as  in  Ayliffe's  Parergon ;  but  this  sense  is 
not  now  in  use. 
AF-FE€T-A'TION,  n.     [L.  offectatio.] 

1.  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  what  is  not 
natural  or  real ;  false  pretense  ;  artificial  appear- 
ance, or  show;  as,  an  affectation  of  wit,  or  of  virtue. 

2.  Fondness  ;  affection.     [JVor.  used.] 

Hooker.  Hall. 
AF-FE€T'ED,  pp.  Impressed;  moved,  or  touched, 
either  in  person  or  in  interest ;  having  suffered 
some  change  by  external  force,  loss,  danger,  and 
the  like  ;  as,  w.e  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank. 

2.  Touched  in  the  feelings ;  having  the  feelings 
excited  ;  as,  affected  with  cold  or  heat. 

3.  Having  the  passions  moved ;  as,  affected  with 
sorrow  or  joy. 

4.  a.  Inclined  or  disposed;  followed  by  to;  as, 
well  affected  to  government. 

5.  a.  Given  to  false  show  ;  assuming,  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess  what  is  not  natural  or  real ;  as,  an 
affected  lady. 

6.  a.  Assumed  artificially ;  not  natural ;  as,  af- 
fected airs. 

7.  In  algebra,  this  term,  when  applied  to  an  equa- 
tion, denotes  that  two  or  more  several  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  enter  into  the  equation. 

AF-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  affected  manner; 
hypocritically  ;  with  more  show  than  reality  ;  for- 
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mally  ;  studiously  ;  unnaturally  ;  as,  to  walk  affect- 
edly ;  affectedly  civil. 

AF-FEGT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  af- 
fected ;  affectation. 

AF-FEGT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  af- 
fectible. 

AF-FECT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  affected. 

AF-FEET'ING,  ppr.  Impressing ;  having  an  effect 
on ;  touching  the  feelings ;  moving  the  passions ; 
attempting  a  false  show;  greatly  desiring ;  aspiring 
to  possess. 

2.  a.  Having  power  to  excite,  or  move  the  pas- 
sions ;  tending  to  move  the  affections ;  pathetic ;  as, 
an  affecting  address. 


AF-FEGT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  affecting  manner; 

in  a  manner  to  excite  emotions. 
AF-FEG'TION,  n.  t  [L.  affectio.]     The  state  of  being 

affected.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Passion  ;  but  more  generally, 

3.  A  bent  of  mind  toward  a  particular  object, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  disposition,  which 
is  natural,  and  passion,  which  is  excited  by  the 
presence  of  its  exciting  object.  Affection  is  a  per- 
manent bent  of  the  mind,  formed  by  the  presence 
of  an  object,  or  by  some  act  of  another  person,  and 
existing  without  the  presence  of  its  object. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  a  settled  good-will, 
love,  or  zealous  attachment ;  as,  the  affection  of  a 
parent  for  his  child.  It  was  formerly  followed  by 
to  or  toward,  but  is  now  more  generally  followed  by 
for. 

5.  Desire;  inclination;  propensity  ;  good  or  evil ; 
as,  virtuous  or  vile  affections.     Rom.  i.     Gal.  5. 

6.  In  a  general  sense,  an  attribute,  quality,  or 
property,  which  is  inseparable  from  its  subject  ;  as, 
love,  fear,  and  hope  are  affections  of  the  mind  ;  figure, 
weight,  &c,  are  affections  of  bodies. 

7.  Among  physicians,  a  disease,  or  any  particular 
morbid  state  of  the  body ;  as,  a  gouty  affection ; 
hysteric  affection. 

8.  In  painting,  a  lively  representation  of  passion. 

Wotton. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  affectation ;  but  this 
use  is  not  legitimate. 
AF-FEG'TION-ATE,  a.     [Fr.  affectionni.] 

1.  Having  great  love,  or  affection ;  fond ;  as,  an 
affectionate  brother. 

2.  Warm  in  affection  ;  zealous. 


desire  to  please  him, 


Sprat. 


3.  Proceeding  from  affection  ;  indicating  love ; 
benevolent ;  tender ;  as,  the  affectionate  care  of  a 
parent;  an  affectionate  countenance. 

4.  Strongly  inclined  to.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 
AF-FE€'TION-ATE-LY,  adv.    With  affection ;  fond- 

lv  ;  tenderly  ;  kindly.     1  Tness.  ii. 

AF-FEE'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  Fondness;  good- 
will ;  affection. 

AF-FEG'TION-SD,  o.  Disposed ;  having  an  affec- 
tion of  heart. 

Be  kindly  affecaoned  one  to  another —  Rom.  xii. 
2.  Affected  ;  conceited.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

AF-FEGT'IVE,  a.  That  affects,  or  excites  emotion  ; 
suited  to  affect.     [Little  used.] 

AF-FE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  affective  or  impres- 
sive manner. 

AF-FE€T'OR, )  n.    One  that  affects  ;  one  that  prac- 

AF-FEGT'ER,  j      tices  affectation. 

AF-FEGT'lI-OUS,  a.    Full  of  passion.     [Not  used.] 
Lcland. 

AF-FEER',  v.  t.     [Fr.  affier,  to  set.] 
To  confirm.     fjVot  used.] 

AF-FEER',  v.  U  [Fr.  offerer,  affeurer,  or  afforer,  to 
assess  or  value.] 

In  law,  to  assess  or  reduce  an  arbitrary  penalty  or 
amercement  to  a  precise  sum  ;  to  reduce  a  general 
amercement  to  a  sum  certain,  according  to  the  cir- 
cum-tances  of  the  case.  Blacltstone. 

AF-FeER'£D,  pp.  Moderated  in  sum;  assessed; 
reduced  to  a  certainty. 

AF-FEER'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  affeering,  or  assess- 
ing an  amercement,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case 

AF-FeER'OR,  ti.  One  who  affeers  ;  a  person  sworn 
to  assess  a  penalty,  or  reduce  an  uncertain  penalty 
to  a  certainty.  Coicel. 

AF-FET-TU-0'SO,  or  COJV  AF-FET'TO.  [It., 
from  L.  offectus.] 

In  music,  a  direction  to  render  notes  soft  and 
affecting. 

AF-FI'ANCE,  ti.  [Norm,  aff.aunce,  confidence  ;  Fr. 
fiancer,  to  betroth;  Sp.  fiama,  security  in  bail, 
afianiar,  to  give  security  or  bail,  from  fiar,  to  trust, 
to  bail,  to  confide  in  ;  Port.  id.  ;  Fr.  ficr,  to  trust  ; 
It.  fidare,  afiidarc,  to  trust,  fidanza,  confidence, 
fidanzarc,  to  betroth,  from  L.  fido,  fides.] 

1.  The  marriage  contract  or  promise;  faith 
pledged. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.—  FINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


f  See  Pictorial  IlluMrtitiiws. 
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%  Strong  trust  or  reliance,  applied  chiefly  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Christian  looks  to  God  with  implicit  affiance.    Atterbury. 

AF-FI'ANCE,  v.  t    To  betroth ;  to  pledge  one's  faith 
or  fidelity  in  marriage,  or  to  promise  marriage. 
To  me,  sad  maid,  he  was  affianced.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  confidence. 

Affianced  in  my  faitto. 

AF-FI'ANC-£D,  (af-fi'anst,)  pp.  or  a, 
marriage  ;  betrothed  ;  bound  in  faith. 

AF-FI'ANC-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  a  contract  of 
marriage  between  parties. 

AF-FI'ANC-ING.pjir.  Pledging  in  marriage;  prom- 
ising fidelity. 

AF-FI-Da'VIT,  n.  [An  old  law  verb  in  the  perfect 
tense  ;  he  made  oath  ;  from  ad  and  fides,  faith.] 

A  declaration  upon  oath.  In  the  United  States, 
more  generally,  a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  party,  and  sworn  to,  before  an  authorized  magis- 
trate. 

AF-Fi'jED,  (af-f  Ide',)  a.  or  part.  Joined  by  contract ; 
affianced.  Shak. 

Chaucer. 

AF-FIL'I-aTE,"ti.  t.  [Fr.  affilier,  to  adopt,  to  ini- 
tiate into  the  mysteries  of  a  religious  order  ;  L.  ad 
and  filius,  a  son.] 

1.  To  adopt ;  to  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son. 

2.  To  receive  into  a  society  as  a  member,  and 
initiate  in  its  mysteries,  plans,  &c.  —  a  sense  in 
which  the  word  7oas  much  used  by  the  Jacobins  in 
France,  during  the  revolution. 

AF-FIL'I-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Adopted;  associated; 
received  into  a  society.  Affiliated  societies  ;  local  so- 
sd  with  a  central  society,  or  with 
each 

'  -A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Adopting ;  associating 
?ceiving  into  a  society. 
AF-FIL-I-a'TION,  7i.    Adoption  ;  association  in  the 
same  family  or  society. 

In  English  law,  the  assignment,  by  law,  of  a 
child,  as  a  bastard,  to  its  father.  Brande. 

AF'FIN-AGE,  7i.    A  refining  of  metals. 
AF-FIN'ED,  a.    Joined  in  affinity.     [Obs.]      Shak. 
AF-FIN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  affi.-ntns,  from  affinis,  adjacent, 
related  by  marriage  ;  ad  and  finis,  end.] 

1.  The  relation  contracted  by  marriage  between 
r  husband  and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  between  a 
fife  and  her  husband's  kindred  ;  in  contradistinc- 
jion  from  consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh.  —  1  Kings  iii. 

2.  Agreement ;  relation  ;  conformity ;  resem- 
blance ;  connection  ;  as,  the  affinity  of  sounds,  of 
colors,  or  of  languages. 

3.  In  chemistry,  that  attraction  which  takes  place, 
m  at  an  insensible   distance,  between  the   heteroge- 
neous particles  of  bodies,  and  forms  compounds. 

AF-FIRM',  v.  1. 1  [L.  affirmo;  ad  and  firmo,  to  make 
firm.    See  Firm.] 

1.  To  assert  positively ;  to  tell  with  confidence  ; 
to  aver ;  to  declare  the  existence  of  something ;  to 
maintain  as  true,  opposed  to  deny. 

Of  one  Jesus,  whin, i  I'.m   njirriuer!  to  be  alive.  — Acts  xxv. 

2.  To  make  firm  ;  to  establish,  confirm,  or  ratify ; 
as,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment. 

AF-FIRM',  v.  i.  To  declare  solemnly  before  a  court 
or  magistrate,  for  confirming  a  fact,  or  to  have  an 
affirmation  administered  to,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  an  oath ;  as,  the  witness 
affirmed  to  the  fact,  or  he  was  affirmed  to  the  fact. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  asserted  or  de- 
clared ;  followed  by  of;  as,  an  attribute  affirmable  of 
every  just  man. 

AF-FIRM'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  way  capable  of  affirm- 

AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.    Confirmation ;  ratification ;  as, 
the  affirmance  of  a  judgment ;  a  statute  in  affirmance 
of  common  law. 
2.  Declaration  ;  affirmation.     [Little  used.] 

Seldcn.     Cowper. 
AF-FIRM' ANT,  ti.    One  who  affirms. 
AF-FIRM-A'TION,  ti.      The  act  of  affirming  or  as- 
serting as  true  ;  opposed  to  negation  or  denial.  Sliak. 

2.  That  which  is  asserted  ;  position  declared  as 
true  ;  averment.  Hammond. 

3.  Confirmation  ;  ratification;  an  establishment 
of  what  had  been  before  done  or  decreed.  Hooker. 

4.  A  solemn  declaration  made  under  the  pen- 
alties of  perjury,  by  persons  who  conscientiously 
decline  taking  an  oath  ;  which  affirmation  is  in  law 
equivalent  to  testimony  given  under  oath. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.  That  affirms  or  asserts; 
declaratory  of  what  exists  ;  opposed  to  negative;  as, 
an  affirmative  proposition. 

2.  Confirmative;  ratifying;  as,  an  act  affirmative 
of  common  law. 

3.  In  algebra,  positive ;  a  term  applied  to  quan- 
tities which  have  the  sign  -4-  plus,  denoting  addi- 
tion, and  opposed  to  negative,  or  such  as  have  the 
sign  —  minus,  denoting  subtraction. 

4.  Positive ;  dogmatic.     [Obs.]  Taylor. 
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AF-FIRM' A-TIVE,  n.  That  side  of  a  question 
which  affirms  or  maintains;  opposed  to  negative; 
as,  there  were  seventy  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and 
thirty-five  in  tic  negative. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  man- 
ner ;  positively ;  on  the  affirmative  side  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  opposed  to  negatively. 

AF-FiRM'£D,  pp.  Declared;  asserted;  averred; 
confirmed  ;  ratified. 

A I '  til;  M'ER,  7i.    One  who  affirms. 

AF-FIRM'ING,  ppr  Asserting  ;  declaring  positively  ; 
confirming. 

AF-FIX',  v.  L  [L.  affigo,  affizum,  of  ad  and  figo,  to 
fix;  Gr.  nnyw,  miyvvu,  7rij(w ;  Eng.  peg.  See 
Fix.] 

1.  To  unite  at  the  end  ;  to  subjoin,  annex,  or 
add  at  the  close ;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to  a  word ; 
to  affix  a  seal  to  >.n  instrument. 

2.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with  ;  as^names 
affixed  to  ideas,  or  ideas  affixed  to  things. 

3.  To  fix  or  fasten  in  any  manner.  In  this  sense, 
fix  is  more  generally  used. 

AF'FIX,  ti.  A  syllable  or  letter  added  to  the  end  of 
a  word. 

AF-FIX'ED,  (af-fixt',)  pp.  United  at  the  end ;  an- 
nexed ;  attached. 

AF-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  at  the  end ;  subjoining  ; 


■isrd.] 


state  of  being  so  united.  [Little 
AF-FIX'TURE,  7i.  That  which  is 
AF-FLA'TION,  ti.     [L.  afflo,  ajjlatam,  of  ad  and  flo ; 

Eng.  blow.     See  Blow.] 
A  blowing  or  breathing  on. 
AF-FLa'TUS,  71.     [L.] 

1.  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind. 

2.  Inspiration  ;  communication  of  divine  knowl- 
edge, or  the  power  of  prophecy.  Spence. 

AF-FLICT',  v.  t.  [L.  uffiigo,  afflicto,  of  ad  and  ftigo, 
to  strike;  Eng.  flog;  Gr.  Eol.  tpXcycs,  to  strike; 
Gr.  irXnyn,  L.  plaga,  a  stroke;  Goth,  fiekan,  to 
strike.  Hence,  Ger.fiegel ;  D.  vlegcl ;  Engl,  flail,  g 
being  suppressed  ;  L.flagellum.     See  Flog.] 

1.  To  give  to  the  body  or  mind  pain  which  is 
continued  or  of  some  permanence  ;  to  grieve,  or 
distress  ;  as,  one  is  afflicted  with  the  gout,  or  with 
melancholy,  or  with  losses  and  misfortunes. 

They  ajlirl  thy  heritage,  O  Lord.  —  Psal.  xcv. 

2.  To  trouble  ;  to  harass  ;  to  distress. 
AF-FLICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Affected  with  continued  or 

often  repeated  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  suffer- 
ing grief  or  distress  of  any  kind  ;  followed  by  at,  by, 
or  with :  as,  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  by  tlie 
rheumatism,  or  with  losses. 

AF-FLI€T'ED-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  af- 
flicted ;  but  superseded  by  Affliction. 

AF-FI,I€T'ER,  ti.  One  who  afflicts,  or  causes  pain 
of  bodv  or  of  mind. 

AF-FLIGT'ING,  ppr.  Causing  continued  or  durable 
pain  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  grieving  ;  distressing. 

AF-FLIGT'ING,  a.  Grievous;  distressing;  as,  an 
njilirting  event. 

AF-FLIG'TION,  7?,.  t  The  state  of  being  afflicted  ;  a 
state  of  pain,  distress,  or  grief;  as,  some  virtues  are 

2.  The  cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
as  sickness,  losses,  calamity,  adversity,  persecution. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  —  Psal.  xxxiv. 
AF-FLICT'IVE,  a.    Giving  pain ;  causing  continued 
or  repeated  pain  or  grief;  painful ;  distressing. 

Hall 
AF-FL1€T'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  give  pain 

or  grief.  Brown. 

AF'FLU-ENCE,  71.  [L.  affluentia,  of  ad  and  fiuo,  to 
flow.    See  Flow.1 

1.  Literally,  a  flowing  to,  or  concourse.  In  this 
sense  it  is  rarely  used.  It  is  sometimes  written 
affluency. 

2.  Figuratively,  abundance  of  riches  ;  great  plenty 
of  worldly  goods;  wealth.  Rogers. 

AF'FLU-ENT,     a.      Flowing    to;     more    generally, 

wealthy ;  abounding  in  goods  or  riches  ;  abundant. 

Prior. 

AF'FLU-ENT-LY,  adv.    In  abundance  ;  abundantly. 

AF'FLUX.n.     [L.  affluzum,  from  affluo.     See  Flow.] 

The  act  of  flowing  to  ;    a  flowing   to,  or  that 

which  flows  to;  as,  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 

AF-FLUX'ION,   ti.     The  act  of  flowing  to;    that 

which  flows  to.     [Pee  Afflux.] 
AF'FOR-AGE,ti.   [Fr.  afforcr,  to  value.  SeeArFEER.] 
In  France,  a  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  district, 
for  permission  to  sell  wine  or  other  liquors  within 
his  seigniory.  Encyc. 

AF-FoRCE'MENT,  n.  [ad  and  force.} 

In  old  charters,  a  fortress;  a  fortification  for  de- 
fense. [Obs.]  Cyc. 
AF-FoRD',  v.  t.  [ad  and  the  root  of  forth,  further ;  G. 
fordern,  to  further  or  promote;  D.  voorderen;  Dan. 
befordre,  to  further.  The  sense  is  to  send  forth. 
But  I  have  not  found  this  precise  word  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  English,  in  any  other  language.] 
1.  To  yield  or  produce,  as  fruit,  profit,  issues,  or 
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result.  Thus,  the  earth  affords  grain  ;  a  well  afford) 
water ;  trade  affords  profit ;  distilled  liquors  afftrra 
spirit. 

2.  To  yield,  grant,  or  confer ;  as,  a  good  life 
affords  consolation  in  old  age. 

3.  To  be  able  to  grant  or  sell  with  profit  or  with 
out  loss ;  as,  A  can  afford  wine  at  a  less  price 
than  B. 

4.  To  be  able  to  expend  without  injury  to  one's 
estate  ;  as,  a  man  can  afford  a  sum  yearly  in  char- 
ity ;  or  to  be  able  to  bear  expenses,  or  the  price  of 
the  thing  purchased  ;  as,  one  man  can  afford  to  buy 
a  farm,  which  another  can  not. 

5.  To  be  able  without  loss  or  with  profit. 

The  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits. 

Hamilton. 
AF-FoRD'ED,  pp.     Yielded,  as  fruit,  produce,  or 

result ;  sold  without  loss  or  with  profit. 
AF-FoRD'ING,  ppr.     Yielding  ;    producing  ;   selling 

without  loss  ;  bearing  expenses. 
AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.  [ad  and  forest] 

To  convert  ground  into  forest,  as  was  done  by  the 
first  Norman  kings  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  them  Ihe  pleasures  of  Hie  chase. 
AF-FOR-EST-A'TION,    ti.       The    act    of   turning 
ground  into  forest  or  wood  land.         Bhwkstonr. 


AF-FOR'EST-E!J,/tf). 
AF-FOR'EST-IXG 
AF-FRAN'CIIISE, 
AF-FRAN'CHIS-£D 

AF-FRAN'CHISE-M 
Disfranchise.] 
The  act   ol   maki 


a.    Converted  into  forest. 

Converting  into  forest. 

To  make  free. 
Made  free. 
r,  ti.     [See  Franchise  and 


free,  or  liberating  from  de- 
pendence or  servitude.     [Little  used.] 

AF-FRAN'CIHS-ING,  ppr.    Making  free. 

AF-FRAP',  u.  U  or  v.  i.     [Fr.  frappcr,  to  strike  ;  Eng. 
rap.] 

To  strike.     I  Obs.]  Spenser. 

AF-FRAY',  v.  t.     To  frighten.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

AF-FRaY',  in.      [Fr.    effrayer,  to    frighten; 

AF-FRaY'MENT,  ]      effroi,   terror;    Arm.    effreyio, 
effrey.] 

1.  In  law,  the  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons,  in 
a  public  place,  to  "the  terror  of  others.  A  fighting 
in  private  is  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  an  affray. 

Blackstone. 

2.  In  popular  langvage,fray  is  used  to  express  any 
fighting  of  two  or  more  persons ;  hut  the  word  is 
now  deemed  inelegant. 

3.  Tumult;  disturbance.  Spenser. 
AF-FREIGHT',  (af-frate',)  v.  t     [See  Freight.] 

To  hire  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or 

freight.  Commerce. 

AF-FREIGHT'ED,  pp.    Hired  for  transporting  goods. 
AF-FREIGIIT'ER,  7i.      The   person    who   hires  or 

charters  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to  convey  goods. 

Walsh,  Am.  Rev. 
AF-FREIGHT'MENT,  ti.    The  act  of  hiring  a  ship 

for  the  transportation  of  goods.        Am.  Rev.  App. 
AF-FRET',  71.     [It.  affrettare,  to  hasten.] 

A  furious  onset,  or  attack.  [Not  used.]   Spenser. 
AF-FRIC'TION,   ti.      The   act    of   rubbing.      [JVol 

used.     See  Friction.]  Boyle. 

AF-FRIEND'EI),    (af-frend'ed,)  a.     Made  friends; 

reconciled.     [Obs/]  Spenser. 

AF-FRIGHT',   (af-frite'-,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  frihtan.      See 

To  impress  with  sudden  fear ;  to  frighten ;  to 
terrify  or  alarm.  It  expresses  a  stronger  impres- 
sion than  fear  or  apprehend,  and  perhaps  less  than 

AF-FRIGHT',  7i.    Sudden  or  great  fear ;  terror ;  also, 

the  cause  of  terror  ;  a  frightful  object. 
AF-FRlGHT'ED,  pp.     Suddenly  alarmed  with  fear; 

terrified  ;  followed  by  at  or  with,  more  generally  by 

at ;  as,  affrighted  at  the  ciy  of  fire. 
AF-FRIGHT'ED-LY,  adv.     With  fright. 
AF-FRIGHT'ER,  ti.     One  who  frightens. 
AF-FRIGHT'FUL,  a.     Terrifying;    terrible;    that 

may  excite  great  fear;  dreadful. 
AF-FRIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Frightfully. 
AF-FRiGHT'ING,  ppr.     Impressing  sudden    fear; 

terrifying. 
AF-FRIGHT'MENT,  71.    Affright ;  terror ;  the  state 

of  being  frightened.     [Rarely  used.] 

[Ill  common  distsiurse,  the  use  if  this  word,  in  all  its 

forms,  is  superseded  by  Fright,  Frighted,  Fright- 
ful.] ' 


to  face  ;  of  ad  and  li.frons,  front,  face.] 

1.  Literally,  to  meet  or  encounter  face  to  face,  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  as, 


[The  foregoing  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  To  offer  abuse  to  the  face ;  to  insult,  dare,  or 
brave  openly  ;  to  offer  abuse  or  insult  in  any  man- 
ner, by  words  or  actions  ;  as,  to  affront  one  by  giv- 
ing him  the  lie. 

3.  To  abuse,  or  give  cause  of  offense  to,  without 
being  present  with  the  person ;  to  make  slightly 
angry  ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word* 
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AFO 

AF-FRONT',  n.    Opposition  to  the  face ;   open  de- 
fiance ;  encounter.     [  Obs.] 

2.  Ill  treatment ;  abuse ;  any  thing  reproachful 
or  contemptuous,  that  excites  or  justifies  resent- 
ment, as  foul  language,  or  personal  abuse.  It 
usually  expresses  a  less  degree"  of  abuse  than  insult. 

3.  Shame  ;  disgrace.     [Mat  usual.]      Arbutlmot 

4.  In  popular   language,  slight   resentment ;   dis- 

AF-FRONT'ED,  pp.     Opposed  face  to  face;  dared; 

defied  ;  abused. 
2.  In  popular  language,  offended  ;  slightly  angry 

at  ill  treatment,  by  words  or  actions  ;  displeased. 
AF-FRONT-eE',  a.*  In  heraldry,  front  to  front;   an 

epithet  given  to  animals  that  face  each  other.  Ash. 
AF-FRONT'Elt,  «.     One  that  affronts. 
AF-FRO.\T'lNG,/>/>r.     Opposing  face  to  face  ;  defy- 
ing; abusing;  offering  abuse,  or  any  cause   of  dis- 
pleasure. 
Al'  Flio.N'T'lNC,,  a.    Contumelious  ;  abusive. 
AF-FRONT'ING-LY,  ado.     In  an  affronting  manner. 
AF-FllONT'IVE,   a.      Giving  offense;    tending    to 

offend  ;  abusive. 
AF-FRONT'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  that  gives 

offense.     [Little  used.] 
AF-FOSE',o.  t.     [L.  affimdo,  affusum,ad  and  fundo, 

to  pour  out.     See  Fuse.] 

To  pour  upon  ;  to  sprinkle,  as  with  a  liquid. 
AF-FOS'-ED,  jrp.     Sprinkled  with.a  liquid  ;  sprinkled 

on  ;  having  ;i  lupin!  pound  upon. 
AF-FOS'ING,  ppr.     Pouring  upon,  or  sprinkling. 
AF-FO'SION,  (af-fu'zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  pouring 

upon,  or    sprinkling    with   a  liquid   substance,   as 

upon  a  child  in  baptism. 

In  medicine,  the  act  of  pouring  water  on  the  whole 

or  part  of  the  body,  as  a  remedy  in  disease. 
AF-FY',  v.  t.     [Fr.  offer.]     To  betroth  ;  to  bind  or 

join.     [Not  used.] 
AF-FY',  o.  t.    To  trust  or  confide  in.       [Not  used.] 
A-FIELD',  adv.     [a  and  field.] 

To  the  field.  Milton, 

A-FIRE',  ado.     On  fire.  Gower. 

A-FLAT',  adv.     [a  and  flat.]     Level  with  the  ground. 

Bacon. 
A-FLOAT',  adv.  or  a.     [a  and  float] 

1.  Borne  on  the  water ;  floating ;  swimming ;  as, 
the  ship  is  afloat. 

2.  Figuratively,  moving  ;  passing  from  place  to 
place  ;  as,  a  rumor  is  afloat. 

3.  Unfixed;  moving  without  guide  or  control ;  as, 
our  affairs  are  all  afloat.  [As  an  adjective,  this  word 
alma ii.i  follow  the  noun.] 

A-FOOT',  adv.     [a,  or  on,  and  foot]     On  foot ;  borne 
by 'the  feet ;  opposed  to  riding. 

2.  In  action  ;  in  a  state  of  being  planned  for  exe- 
cution ;  as,  a  design  is  afoot,  or  on  foot. 

A-FORE',  ado.  or  prep,  [a  and /ore.  1     In  front. 

2.  Between  one  object  and  another,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept a  direct  view  or  intercourse  ;  as,  to  stand 
between  a  person  and  the  light  of  a  candle  —  a 
popular  use  of  the  word. 

3.  Prior  in  time ;  before ;  anterior ;  prior  time 
being  considered  as  in  front  of  subsequent  time. 

The  grass  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up.  —  Psal.  cxxix. 
inelegant,  and  super- 


the  windlass.    Afor 

applied  to  a  common  sailor,  < 

the  main  deck,  or  has  no  offic 


,afo, 
phrase  which  i 
ho  does  duty  o: 
board  the  ship. 
Mar.  Diet. 
A-FoRE'Go-ING,  a.      Going  before.      [See    Fore 

going,  which  is  chiefly  used.] 
A-FORE'HAND,  adv.     [afore  and  hand.] 

1.  In  time  previous ;  by  previous  provision ;  as 
he  is  ready  aforehand. 


S  aforehand  to  a 


t  my  body.  —  Mark  xiv. 


2.  a.  Prepared  ;   previously   provided;  as,  to  be 
aforehand  in  business.     Hence,  in  popular  language, 
amply  provided  ;  well   supplied  with  the  means  of 
living  ;  having  means  beyond  the  requirements  of 
necessity  ,  moderately  wealthy.     This  word  is  pop- 
ularly  changed   into    aforchanded,   before/landed,   or 
rather  forrhaodi'd  ;  as,  a  forckaiulrd  farmer. 
A-F6RE'MEN-TION-.ED,  a.     [afore  and  mentioned.] 
Mentioned  before  in   the   same   writing  or  dis- 
course. Addison. 
A-FoRE'NAM-ED,  a.     [afore  and  name.] 

Named  before.  Peacham. 

A-FORE'SAID,  (a-fore'sed,)  a.     [afore  and  say.] 
Said  or  recited  before,  or  in  a  preceding  part. 
A-FoRE'THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  a.  [ofore  and  thought] 
Premeditated  ;  prepense  ;  as,  malice  aforethought, 
which  is  required  to  cou.uitut"  murder.   Com.  Law. 
A-FORE'TIME,  adv.     [afore  and  time.] 

In  time  past ;  in  a  former  time.  Bible. 

A  FOR-Tl-O'RI,  (a  for-she-o'ri,)  [L.J  With  stronger 

reasons. 
A-FOUL',  adv.  or  a.  [a  and  foul.] 

Not  free  ;  entangled.  Columbiad. 


AFT 

A-FRaID',  a.     [The  participle  of  Affray.] 

Impressed  with   fear  or   apprehension  ;   fearful. 

This  word  expresses  a  less  degree  of  fear  than 

terrified  or  frightened.    It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 

object  of  fear ;  as,  to  be   afraid  of  death  ;   Josepl: 

was  afraid  to  sin  against  God. 

A-FRESH',  adv.     [a  and /res*.] 

Anew ;  again ;  recently ;  after  intermission. 
They  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  —  Heb.  vi. 
AF'RI-GA,  n.     [du.  L.  a.  neg.  and  frigus,  cold.] 

One  of  the  four  quarters  or  largest  divisions  of 
the  globe ;  a  continent  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

AF'Rie-AN,  |    °"    Pe«aining  to  Africa. 

AF'Rie-AN)  n.    A  native  of  Africa. 

This  name  is  given  also  to  the  African  mary- 
gold.  Tate's  Cowley. 

A-FRONT',  adv.     In  front.  Shak. 

AFT,  a.  or  adv.     [Sax.  aft,  eft,  after,  behind.] 

In  seamen's  language,  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
stern,  or  what  pertains  to  the  stern  of  a  ship;  as  the 
aft  part  of  the  ship  ;  haul  aft  the  main  sheet,  that  is, 
further  toward  the  stern.  Fore  and  aft  is  the  whole 
length  of  a  ship.  Right  aft  is  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  stern.  Mar.  Diet 

AFT'ER,  a.  [The  comparative  degree  of  aft.  But 
in  some  Teutonic  dialects  it  is  written  with  g;  D. 
agtcr ;  Dan.  agters.  The  Eng.  corresponds  with  the 
Sax.  after,  Sw.  eflcr,  Goth,  aftaro,  Dan.  efter.] 

1.  In  marine  language,  more  aft,  or  toward  the 
stern  of  the  ship ;  as,  "the  after  sails ;  after  hatch- 
way. 

2.  In  common  language,  later  in  time  ;  as,  an  after 
period  of  life.  Marshall. 

In  this  sense,  the   word  is  often  combined  with 
the  following  noun  ;  as,  in  after-ages. 
AFT'ER,  prep.  Behind  in  place ;  as,  men  placed  in  a 
line  one  after  another. 

2.  Later  in  time ;  as,  after  supper.  This  word 
often  precedes  a  sentence,  as  a  governing  preposi- 
tion. 


Afte, 


Matt 


go  before  you  i 


.  U.ihH-.. 


4K 


ie  king  of  Israel  come  out  f  —  1  Sain.  xxiv. 
after  other  gods.  —  Deut.  vi. 

4.  In  imitation  of ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  after  a 
model. 

5.  According  to  ;   as,  consider  a  thing  after  its 
intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

6.  According  to  the  direction  and  influence  of. 

To  walk  after  the  flesh  ;  to  live  after  the  flesh.  —  Rom.  viii. 
Tojudge  after  i[ir  ii^bi  ul  [tiL-  eye. — Is.  xi. 
To  inquire  after,  is  to  seek  by  asking ;  to  ask 
concerning. 

To  follow  after,  in  Scripture,  is  to  pursue,  or  imi- 
tate ;  to  serve,  or  worship. 
AFT'ER,  adv.  Posterior ;  later  in  time ;  as,  it  was 
about  the  space  of  three  hours  after.  In  this  sense 
the  word,  however,  is  really  a  preposition,  the  object 
being  understood  ;  about  three  hours  after  the  time 
or  fact  before  specified. 

After  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  forming  com- 
pounds,  but    retaining   its    genuine    signification. 
Some  of  the  following  words  are  of  this  kind ;  but  in 
some  of  them  after  seems  rather  to  be  a  separate  word. 
AFT'ER-AG-CEPT-A'TION,   n.     A   sense   not    at 

first  admitted.  Dryden. 

AFT'ER-A€-€OUNT',  n.    A  subsequent  reckoning. 

Killingbcck. 
AFT'ER-A€T,  n.     A  subsequent  act. 
AFT'ER-A'GES,7i.pZ.   Later  ages ;  succeeding  times. 
After-age,  in  the  singular,  is  not  improper. 

Addison. 

AFT'ER-ALL  is  a  phrase  signifying,  when  all  has 

been  considered,  said,  or  done ;  at  last ;  in  the  final 

result.  Pope. 

AFT'ER-BAND,  n.     A  future  link  or  connection. 

Milton. 
AFT'ER-BIRTH,  n.    The   placenta  in   which  the 
fetus   is  involved,  and   which  comes  away   after 
delivery.  Wiseman. 

AFT'ER-€LAP,  n.  An  unexpected  subsequent 
event ;  something  disagreeable  happening  after  an 
affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  Halliwcll. 

AFT'ER-€u\l'i:K,  „.     A  siiecos-or. 
AFT'ER-GOM'FORT,  7i.    Future  comfort.  Jonson. 
AFT'ER-eON'DUOT,  n.    Subsequent  behavior. 

Sherlock. 
AFT'ER-€ON-VI€'TION,  n.    Future  conviction. 
South. 
AFT'ER-COST,  n.    Later  cost;   expense  after  the 

execution  of  the  main  design.  Mortimer. 

AFT'ER-GoURSE,  77-    Future  course.         £7-07077. 
AFT'ER-OROP,  n.    The   second   crop  in  the   same 
year.  Mortimer. 


AFT' 


-DAYS,  7t.  pi.     Future  days. 


AFT'ER-DI-VULG'ER,  1 


Conn 


•greoe. 

A  subsequent  divulger. 
Baxter. 


AGA 

AFT'ER-EAT'AGE,  n.  Part  of  the  increase  of  the 
same  year.     [Local.]  Burn. 

AFT'ER-EN-DEAV'OR,  (-ea-dev'or,)  77,  An  en- 
deavor after  the  first  or  fonner  effr.t.  Locke. 

AFT'ER-GAMB,  tt.  A  subsequent  scheme,  or  ex- 
pedient. Wotton. 

AFT'ER-GUARD,  n-  The  seaman  stationed  on  the 
poop  or  after-part  of  the  ship,  to  attend  the  after- 
sails.  Mar.  Vict. 

AFT'ER-HOPE,  77.     Future  hope.  Jonson. 

AFT'ER-HOURS,  7t.  pi.  Hours  that  follow  ;  time  foi 
lowing.  S/iak. 

AFT'ER-IG'JNO-RANCE,  n.     Subsequent  ignorance. 
Stafford. 

AFT'ER-INGS,  ?t.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  in  milk- 
ing ;  strokings.  Grose. 

AFT'EIt-KING,  77.    A  succeeding  king.  Shuckford, 

AFT'ER-LlFE,  71.    Future  life,  or  the  life  after  this. 
Butler. 
2.   A  later  period  of  life  ;  subsequent  life. 

Dryden. 

AFT'ER-LIV-ER,  n.  One  who  lives  in  succeeding 
times.  Sidney. 

AFT'ER-LOVE,  71.    The  second  or  later  love.  Shale 

AFT'ER-MAL-ICE,  n.  Succeeding  malice.  Dryden. 

AFT'ER-MATH,  71.     [after  and  math.    See  Mow.] 
A  second  crop  ot    grass   in   the  same   season  ; 
rowen.  Holland. 

AFT'ER-MOST,  a.  SuperU  Hindmost,  in  marine 
language;  nearest  the  stern  ;   opposed  to  foremost. 

AFT'ER-NOON',  77.  The  part  of  the  day  which 
follows  noon,  between  noon  and  evening.  Dnidm. 

AET'ER-PAINS,  77.  pi.  The  pains  which  succeed 
childbirth. 

AFT'ER-PART,  77.  The  latter  part.  In  inarirte  Z7771- 
guage,  the  part  of  a  ship  toward  the  stern. 

Mar.  Diet 

AFT'ER-PIECE,  77.  A  piece  performed  after  a  play  ; 
a  farce  or  other  small  entertainment.  Cumberland. 

AFT'ER-PROOF,  77.  Subsequent  proof  or  evidence  ; 
qualities  known  by  subsequent  <  xperience. 

Wotton. 

AFT'ER-RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.  Subsequent  repent- 
ance. South. 

AFT'ER-RE-PoRT1,  77.  Subsequent  report,  or  in- 
formation. S077JA. 

AFT'ER-SAILS,  77.  pi.  The  sails  on  the  mizzen-mast 
and  on  the  stays  between  the  main  and  mizzen- 
masts.  Mar.  Diet 

AFT'ER-STAGE,  77.     A  subsequent  stage. 

AFT'ER-STATE,  77.     The  future  state.    Glanville. 
Subsequent  sting.       Herbert 
A  succeeding  or  future  storm. 
Dryden. 

AFT'ER-SUP'PER,  77.  The  time  between  supper 
and  going  to  bed.  Shak. 

AFT'ER-SWARM,  77.  A  swarm  of  bees  which 
leaves  the  hive  after  the  first. 

AFT'ER-TASTE,  n.  A  taste  which  succeeds  eating 
and  drinking. 

AFT'ER-THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  77.  [See  Thought.] 
Reflections  after  an  act ;  later  thought,  or  expedi* 
ent  occurring  too  late.  Dryden. 

AFT'ER-TlMES,  77.  pi.  Succeeding  times.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  singular.  Dryden. 

AFT'ER-TOSS'ING,  77.  The  swell  or  agitation  of 
the  sea  after  a  storm.  .  Addison. 

AFT'ER-WARD,  adv.  [See  Ward.J  In  later  or 
subsequent  time.  Hooker. 

AFT'ER-WISE,  a.    Wise  afterward  or  too  late. 

Addison. 

AFT'ER-WIT,  77  Subsequent  wit ;  wisdom  that 
comes  too  late.  VEstrange. 

AFT'ER-WIT'NESS,  n.      A  subsequent  or   future 

AFT'ER-WRATH,  77.    Later  wrath ;  anger  after  the 

pniyocetioti  lets  ceased.  Shak. 

AFT'ER-VVRIT'ER,  77.    A  succeeding  writer. 

OA_  ^  Shuckfori. 

A'GA,  77.  [Per.  <Jj\  and  U>l  alt  and  oka,  lord, 
dominus,  herus  ;  also,  sir,  a  title  of  respect ;  Tsrt. 
a/io.    Q,u.  the  ach  in  Brlorh,  and  ak  in  Balalc] 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  commander  or  chief 
officer.  The  title  is  given  to  various  chief  officers, 
whether  civil  or  military.  It  is  also  given  by  cour- 
tesy to  any  distinguished  individual. 

En  eye.  Brande. 

A-GAIN',  (a-gen',)  adv.  [Sax.  gean,  agen,  agean,  on- 
gean;  D.  with  a  different  prefix,  tegcit  ;  G.  dagegen, 
gegen;  Sw.  igen;  Dan.  igien;  qu.  L.  C071,  whence 
contra;  Ir.  coinne,  opposite,  a  meeting.  Hence  Sax. 
togeancs,  togegnes,  against  ;  but  placed  after  its 
object;  as,  "  hi  comeu  hroui  togtant's,"  they  come 
them  against.     D.  tegens,  against ;  jrgens,  toward; 


primary   sense  is   to   turn, 
meet  in  front ;   or  the   name  of  the   face,  front,  or 
forepart.     So,  in   Dan.   and   Sw.,  mod,  imod,  emot, 
against,  is  our  word  meet] 
1.  A  second  time ;  once  more. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground.  —  Gen.  viii. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Ilhistralinns. 
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AGA 

a.  It  notes  something  further,  or  additional  to  one 
or  more  particulars. 

For  to  which  of  Che  angels  said  Ire  at  any  lime,  Thou  art  my 

s»ii  ;  '!"*  day  havo   I  k^-nll,  n  [.i >   and  ru:ain,  I  will  bo  10 

him  a  father,  and  h''  slid     I"-   In a  .-on  f  and  again,  Let 

all  the  angolb  ol  God  \\onship  him  ?— Heb.  i. 

All  The  uses  of  this  word  carry  in  them  the  ideas 
of  return  or  repetition  ;  as  in  these  phrases, —  give 
it  back  again.;  give  him  as  much  again,  that  is,  the 
same  quantity  once  more  or  repeated.  There  is  not, 
in  the  world  again,  such  a  commerce  as  in  London. 
Who  art  thou  that  answerest  again!  Bring  us 
word  again. 
Again  ami.  again ;  often  ;  with  frequent  repetition. 
A-GAINST',  (a-genst',)  prep.  [Sax.  togeanes.  See 
Again.] 

1.  In  opposition  ;  noting  enmity  or  disapprobation. 
His  hand  will  tv  nL'ntn^t  ev  it  nun.  — Gen.  xvi. 

I  am  a^a'ui..!  y '  pillow*.  —  Ez.  xiii. 

2.  In  opposition,  noting  contrariety,  contradic- 
tion, or  repugnance  ;  as,  a  decree  against  law,  rea- 
son, or  public  opinion. 

3.  In  opposition,  noting  competition,  or  different 
sides  or  parties  ;  as,  there  are  twenty  votes  in  the 
alhrmative  against  ten  in  the  negative. 

4.  In  an  opposite  direction  ;  as,  to  ride  against 
the  wind. 

5.  Opposite  in  place  ;  abreast ;  as,  a  ship  is  against 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  over. 


7.  Bearing  upon  ;  as,  one  leans  against  a  wall. 

8.  In  provision  for;  in  preparation  for. 

Urijah  made   it,  against    King  Ahaz  came  trom  Damascus. — 

2  Kings  xvi. 
In  this  sense  against  is  a   preposition,  with  the 
following  part  of  the  sentence  for  an  object.    See 
After,  prep.  def.  9. 

In   short,  the  sense   of  this  word   is  opposition, 
variously    modified  accenting   to   its  application  to 
different  objects. 
AG'A-LAX-Y,  n.     Destitution  of  milk. 
A-GAL'LO€H-UM,    n.     [Gr.    from    ayaWiaouat,  to 
rejoice,  so  named  In  .in  its  odor.] 

A  very  soft,  lesinous  wood,  of  a  highly  aromatic 
smell,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  burnt  as  a 
perfume,  &c.     It  has  sometimes  been  called  aloes- 
wood,  but  has  no  connection  with  the  common  aloe. 
Dunglison. 
AG  AL-MAT'O-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  a,  o.V<,  image,  and 
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A  soft  stone,  carved  into  images,  in  China,  and 
hence  called  figure-stone.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
soapstone,  but  contains  alumina  instead  of  mag- 
nesia. Tt  is  called,  in  German,  bildstein,  figure- 
stone,  and  bv  Bronguiart,  stcatitr,  pagodite. 
•AG'A-MIST,  n.    [Gr."  o  and  yupoc.)     An  unmarried 

person. 
AG'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  neg.  and  yap-,';,  marriage.] 
In  botany,  having  no  visible  organs  of  fructiflca- 

A  term  applied  to  cryptogamic  plants,  because 
they  have  no  distinct  sexual  organs,  or  to  those  in- 
ferior groups  of  cryptogamic  plants,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  analogous  to  such  organs,  as  the  fun- 
guses, lichens,  aid  conferva?.       Lindley.     Brands. 

A-GAPE',  adv.  or  a.     [a  and  gape.     See  Gaps.] 

Gaping,  as  with  wonder,  expectation,  or  eager 
attention  ;  having  the  mouth  wide  open.    Milton. 

AG'A-PE,  (ag'a-pe,)  n.;   pi.    Aqafje.      [Gr.  ayatra, 
love.] 

Among  thr  primitive  Christians,  a  love  feast  or 
feast  of  charity,  held  before  or  after  the  communion, 
when  contributions  were  made  for  the  poor.  This 
least  was  held  at  first  without  scandal,  but  after- 
ward being  abused,  it  was  condemned  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397.  Encyc. 

AG'AR-IG,  t«.     [Gr.  ay npiKov.     Q.U.  from  Agaria,  in 
Sarmatia.     Dioscorides.] 

In  botany,  [L.  agaricus,]  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  funguses,  containing  numerous  species,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  most  common  mushrooms,  some  of 
which  are  valued  as  articles  of  food,  while  others  are 
poisonous. 

In  pharmacy,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  two 
species  of  funguses,  Inhuming  to  the  Linnean  genus 
boletus;  that  of  the  larch,  (B.  laricis,)  called  also 
male  agaric  ;  and  that  of  the  oak,  (B.  igniarius,) 
called  also  female  agaric,  and  touchwood,  from  its 
readiness  to  take  fire.  The  former  has  been  used 
as  a  cathartic  ;  the  latter  as  a  styptic,  and  also  for 
tinder  and  in  dyeing.  Brande. 

Agaric  mineral ;  a  light,  chalky  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  rubbing  to  a  powder  between  the  fingers ; 
formed  in  caverns  or  fissures  of  limestone.  In  com- 
position it  is  identical  with  chalk.  It  is  used  as  an 
astringent  in  [luxes,  and  a  stvptic  in  hemorrhages. 

A-GAST',  or  A-GHXST',  a.    [Q.u.  a  contraction   of 
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agaied,    or    Goth,   agis,  Sax.   cgesa,  horror.      See 
Aghast  and  Gaze.] 

Struck  with  terror  or  astonishment ;  amazed ; 
struck  silent  with  horror. 

With  shuddering  horror  pale,  anil  i  y es  a gltast.  Milton. 

A-GAS'TRI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  and  yaarnp.]  A  class 
of  marine  animals,  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  in- 
testines. Kirby. 

A-GaTE',  adv.     [a  and  gat.c] 

On  the  way  ;  going.     [  Obs.]  Oower. 

AG'ATE,  n.  [Fr.  agate ;  L.  achates,  gagates  ;  Gr. 
yaynrin;  so  called,  says  Pliny,  37,  10,  because 
found  near  a  river  of  that  name  in  Sicily.  So  also 
Solinus  and  Isidore.  But  Bochart,  with  more 
probability,  deduces  it  from  the  Punic  and  Heb. 
Tp",  and  with  a  different  prefix  Heb.  np3,  naJcait, 
spotted.  The  word  is  used,  Gen.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  to 
describe  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle  of  Laban 
and  Jacob.] 

A  semi-pellucid,  uncrystallized  variety  of  quartz, 
presenting  various  tints  in  the  same  specimen. 
Its  colors  are  delicately  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands, 
or  are  blended  in  clouds  ;  when  they  are  in  an- 
gular shapes,  like  the  outline  of  a  fortification,  it 
is  called  fortification  agate;  when  in  mossy  threads, 
moss  agate.  The  Scotch  pebble  is  a  fortification 
agate.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
least  valuable  of  the  precious  stones,  and  is  used 
for  rings,  seals,  cups,  beads,  boxes,  handles,  and 
also  for  mortars  for  chemical  purposes.  Dana. 

AG'ATE,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  gold-wire 
drawers,  so  called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

AG'A-TINE,  a.    Pertaining  to  agate. 

AG'A-TIZ-i'D,  a.  Having  the  colored  lines  and 
figures  of  agate.  Fourcroy. 

Agatiicd  wood;  a  kind  of  agate,  resulting  from  the 
petrifaction  of  wood,  and  still  showing  something 
of  its  texture. 

AG'A-TY,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  agate.       Woodward. 

A-Ga'VE,  n.     [Gr.  ay  avog,  admirable.] 

The  American  aloe.  The  great  aloe  rises  twenty 
feet,  and  its  branches  form  a  sort  of  pyramid  at  the 
top.  Encyc. 

A-GAZE',  v.  t.  [from  gaze.]  To  strike  with  amaze- 
ment.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-GAZ.ED,  pp.  Struck  with  amazement.  Wot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

AGE,  n.  [Fr.  age ;  Arm.  oagc;  deduced  by  turner 
from  Lat.  aitas,  or  arrnim.  But  these  are  undoubt- 
edly contracted  words;  Goth,  aiw ;  D.  ecuw;  Gr. 
aiiov  ;  from  the  Celtic,  W.  hang,  fullness,  com- 
pleteness, an  age,  a  space  of  time  ;  pi.  hogion;  the 
g  being  sunk  in  the  Latin  words  ;  in  the  Sanscrit, 
yuga.] 

1.  The  whole  duration  of  a  being,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  other  kind  ;  as,  the  usual  age  of 
a  man  is  seventy  years  ;  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be 
four  hundred  years. 

2.  That  part  of  the  duratioirof  a  being  which  is 
between  its  beginning  and  any  given  time  ;  as, 
what  is  the  present  age  of  a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 

Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  —  Luke  iii. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  life,  or  long  continued  dura- 
tion ;  oldness. 

The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age Gen.  xlviii. 

4.  A  certain  period  of  human  life,  marked  by  a 
difference  of  state ;  as,  life  is  divided  into  four 
stages  or  ages,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age  ;  the  age.  of  youth  ;  the  age  of  manhood. 

5.  The  period  when  a  person  is  enabled  by  law 
to  do  certain  acts  for  himself,  or  when  he  ceases  to 
be  controlled  by  parents  or  guardians  ;  as,  in  the 
United  States,  both  males  and  females  are  of  age  at 
twenty-one  years  old. 

C.  Mature  years ;  ripeness  of  strength  or  dis- 
cretion. 

He  is  of  age .-  ask  him.  —John  ix. 

7.  The  time  of  life  for  conceiving  children,  or 
perhaps  the  usual  time  of  such  an  event. 

Sarah   was   delivered  of  a  son,  when  she  was   past  age. — 

8.  A  particular  period  of  time,  as  distinguished 
from  others  ;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  age  of  iron, 
the  age  of  heroes  or  of  chivalry. 

9.  The  people  who  live  at  a  particular  period  ; 
hence,  a  generation,  and  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions ;  as,  ages  yet  unborn 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages.  —Col.  i. 

10    A  century  ;  the  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

A'GED,  a.     Old;  having  lived  long;    having  lived 

almost  the  usual  time  allotted  to"  that  species   of 

being;  applied  to  animals  or  plants;  as,  an  aged 

man,  or  an  aged  oak. 

2.  Having  a  certain   age;   having  lived;   as,   a 
man  aged  forty  years. 
A'GEI),  n.    Old  persons. 

And  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up.  — Job  xxix. 
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A'GED-LY,  ado.     Like  an  aged  person. 
A-GEN'-,  fur  Again.     [Ubs.] 
A'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  again.     See  Act.] 

1.  The  quality  of  moving,  or  of  exerting  power; 
the  state  of  being  in  action  ;  action  ;  operation  ; 
instrumentality  ;  as,  the  agency  of  Providence  in 
the  natural  world. 

2.  The  office  of  an  agent,  or  factor  ;  business  of 
an  agent  intrusted  with  the  concerns  of  another; 
as,  the  principal  pavs  the.  charges  of  agency. 

A-GEN'DA,  h.     [L.  things  to  be  done.] 

A  memorandum-book  ;  the  service  or  office  of  a 
_  church  ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy.  Encyc. 

A'GENT,  a.  Acting;  opposed  to  patient,  or  sustain- 
ing action  ;  as,  the  body  agent.     [Little  used.] 

A'GENT,  n.  An  actor;  one  that  exerts  power,  oi 
has  the  power  to  act ;  as,  a  moral  agent. 

2.  An  active  power  or  cause  ;  that  which  has  the 
power  to  produce  an  effect ;  as,  heat  is  a  powerful 

3.'  A  substitute,  deputy,  or  factor  ;  one  intrusted 
with  the  business  of  another  ;  an  attorney  ;  a  min- 
ister. 
A'GENT-SHIP,   a.    The  office  of  an   agent.     [Mot 

used.]     We  now  use  agency. 
AG-GE-LA'TTON,  n.     [L.  gelu.] 

Concretion  of  a  fluid.     [Not  used.]  Broion. 

AG-GEN-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  ad  and  generaiio.] 
The  state  of  growing  to  another.     [Not  used.] 
Brown. 
AG'GER,  Tt.    [L.]    A  fortress,  or  mound.    [Mot  used.] 

Hcarne. 
AG'GER-ATE,  tj.  (.     [L.  aggcro.]     To  heap.     [Not 

AG-GER-A'TION,   n.     A  heaping  ;    accumulation  ; 

as,  atsin'rntii'tis  of  sand.  Ray. 

AG-GER-oSE',  a.  In  heaps,  or  formed  in  heaps. 

Dana. 
AG-GLOM'ER-ATE,   v.   t.     [L.   agglnmero,   ad  and 

glomero,  to  wind  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball  of 

yarn ;  from  the  Heb.  D^J,  to  involve ;  Q.U.  Ar.  *.! 

lamma,  to  go  round  in  a  circle,  to  be  round,  to  col- 
lect, or  condense.] 

To  wind,  or  collect  into  a  ball ;  to  gather  into  a 
mass.  Young. 

AG-GLOM'ER-ATE,  v.  i.  To  gather,  grow,  or  col- 
lect into  a  hall  or  mass.  Thomson. 

AG-GLOM'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Wound  or  collected  into 
a  ball. 

AG-GLOM'ER-a-TING)H)7-.  Winding  into  a  ball; 
gathering  into  a  lump. 

AG-GLOM-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  winding  into  a 
ball ;  the  state  of  being  gathered  into  a  ball  or  mass. 

AG-GLtj'TIN-ANT,  n.  Any  viscous  substance  which 
unites  other  substances,  by  causing  an  adhesion; 
any  application  which  tends  to  unite  parts  which 
have  too  little  adhesion.  Cote. 

AG-GLtj'TIN-ANT,  a.  Uniting,  as  glue  ;  tending  to 
cause  adhesion. 

AG-GLC'TIN-ATE,  tj.  t.  [L.  agglutino,  ad  and 
glutino,  from  gluten;  Eng.  glue ;~Fr.  gtu;  Arm. 
glud  ;  W.  glyd.     See  Glue.1 

To  unite,  or  cause -to  adhere,  as  with  glue  or 
other  viscous  substance  ;  to  unite  by  causing  an  ad- 
hesion of  substances. 

AG-GLU'TIN-A-TED,  pp.  Glued  together;  united 
by  a  viscous  substance. 

AG-GLO'TIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Gluing  together ;  unit- 
ing by  causing  adhesion.  v 

AG-GLU-TIN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  uniting  by 
glue  or  other  tenacious  substance  ;  the  state  of 
being  thus  united. 

AG-GLu'TIN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  tends  to  unite,  or 
has  power  to  cause  adhesion.  Wiseman. 

AG-GRACE',v.t.    To  favor.    [Mot  used.]     Spenser. 

AG-GRACE',  7i.     Kindness  ;  favor.     [Molused,] 

AG-GRAND-IZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  aggran- 
dized. 

AG-GRAND-IZ-A'TION,  ?t.  The  act  of  aggrandiz- 
ing.    [Mat  used.]  Waterhousc. 

AG'GRAND-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  agrandir,  of  L.  ad  and 
grant/is.     See  Grand.] 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power,  rank,  or 
honor;  to  exalt;  as,  to  aggrandize  a  family. 

2.  To  enlarge,  applied  to  things  ;  as,  to  aggran- 
dize our  conceptions.  It  seems  to  be  never  applied 
to  the  bulk  nr  dimensions  of  material  bodies. 

AG'G11AND-IZ-£D,  pp.  Made  great  or  greater ;  ex- 
alted ;  enlarged. 

AG-GRAND'IZE-MENT,  or  AG'GR  AND-IZE- 
MENT,  n.  The  act  of  aggrandizing  ;  the  state  of 
being  exalted  in  power,  rank,  or  honor ;  exaltation  ; 
enlargement ;  as,  the  emperor  seeks  only  the  ag- 
crrandizement  of  his  own  family. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ER,  «.  One  '  that  aggrandizes  or 
exalts  in  power,  rank,  or  honor. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ING,  ppr  Making  great ;  exalting ; 
enlarging. 
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AG-GRATE',  v.  t.    [It.]     To  please.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 
AG'GRA-VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  aggravo,  of  ad  and  gravis, 
heavy.     See  Grave,  Gravity.] 

1.  To  make  heavy,  but  not  used  in  this  literal  sense. 
Figuratively,  to  make  worse,  more  severe,  or  less 
tolerable  ;  as,  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  life  ;  to  ag- 
gravate pain  or  punishment. 

2.  To  make  more  enormous,  or  less  excusable; 
as,  to  aggravate  a  crime. 

3.  To  exaggerate. 

4.  To  give  coloring  in  description  ;  to  give  an  ex- 
aggerated representation  ;  as,  to  aggravate  a  charge 
against  an  offender;  to  aggravate  circumstances. 

Guthrie.     Quint.     Foley. 
Actions  and  motives  maliciously  aggravated. 

Washington'!!  Life. 

The  propriety  of  the  word  in  the  latter  passage  is 
questionable.  Aggravate  is  generally  used  m  ref- 
erence to  evils,  or  'something  improper  or  unnatural. 

AG'GRA-Va-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Increased  in  severity  or 
enormity  ;  made  worse  ;  exaggerated. 

AG'GRA-Va-TING,  ppr.  Increasing  in  severity, 
enormity,  or  degree  ;  as  evils,  misfortunes,  pain, 
punishment,  crimes,  guilt,  &c.  ;  exaggerating. 

AG-GRA-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  worse, 
used  of  evils,  natural  or  moral ;  the  act  of  increas- 
ing severity  or  heinousness  ;  addition  to  that  which 
is  evil  or  improper ;  as,  an  aggravation  of  pain  or 
grief. 

2.  Exaggerated  representation,  or  heightened  de- 
scription of  any  thing  wrong,  improper,  or  unnat- 
ural ;  as,  an  aggravation  of  features  in  a  caricature. 
Paley.     Addison. 

AG'GRE-GATE,  ».  t.  [L.  aggrego,  to  collect  in 
troops  ;  of  ad  and  grcx,  a  herd  or  band.  See  Gre- 
garious.] 

To  bring  together ;  tp  collect  particulars  into  a 
sum,  mass,  or  body. 

AG'GRE-GATE,  a.  Formed  by  a  collection  of  par- 
ticulars into  a  whole  mass  or  sum  ;  as,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  charges. 

Aggregate  Jlmrrrs,  in  botany,  are  such  as  are  com- 
poseif  of  florets  united  by  means  of  the  receptacle 
or  calyx.  Milne. 


as  most  of  the  class  of  polyps.  Brantlc. 

Aggregate  corporation,  in  law,  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  persons  united,  whose  exist- 
ence is  preserved  by  a  succession  of  new  members. 
Blackstone. 

AG'GRE-GATE,  n.  A  sum,  mass,  or  assemblage  of 
particulars;  as,  a  house  is  an  aggregate  of  stones, 
brick,  timber,  &c.  It  differs  from  a  compound  in 
this,  that  the  particulars  of  an  aggregate  are  less 
intimately  mixed  than  in  a  compound. 

2.  In  physics,  a  mass  formed  by  the  union  of 
homogeneous  particles  ;  in  distinction  from  a  com- 
pound, formed  by  the  union  of  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles. Ure. 

AG'GRE-GA-TED,  pp.  Collected  into  a  sum,  mass, 
or  system. 

AG'GRE-GATE-LY,  adv.  ,  Collectively ;  taken  in  a 
sum  or  mass. 

AG'GRE-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Collecting  into  a  sum  or 
mass. 

AG-GRE-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  aggregating  ;  the 
state  of  being  collected  into  a  sum  or  mass ;  a  col- 
lection of  particulars  ;  an  aggregate. 

2.  The  union  and  coherence  of  bodies  of  the  same 
nature.  Aggregation  is  caused  by  that  attraction 
which  takes  place  at.  an  insensible  distance  between 
the   homogeneous   particles   of  bodies,   and  forms 

AG'GRE-Ga-TIVE,  a.    Taken  together ;  collective. 

AG'GRE-GA-TOR,  n.  He  that  collects  into  a  whole 
or  mass.  Burton. 

AG-GRESS',  v.  i.  [L.  aggrcdior,  aggressus,  of  ad 
and  gradior,  to  go.     See  Grade.] 

To  make  a  first  attack  ;  to  commit  the  first  act  of 
hostility  or  offense  ;  to  begin  a  quarrel  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  assault  fust,  or  invade.  Prior. 

AG-GRESS'ING,  ppr.  Commencing  hostility  first; 
making  tlie  fust  attack. 

AG-GRES'SiON,  n.  The  first  attack,  or  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  the,  first  act  of  injury,  or  first  act  leading  to  a 
war  or  controversy.  L'Estrange. 

AG-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  aggress  ;  making  the 
first  attack.  Clarlcson. 

AG-GRESS'OR,  n.  The  person  who  first  attacks  ;  he 
who  first  commences  hostility  or  a  quarrel ;  an 
assaulter  ;  an  invader.  Drydcn. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned  to  the 
taineness  of  the  sulferer,  Ames. 

AG-GRlE VANCE,  n.     [See  Aggrieve.] 

Oppression  ;  hardship  ;  injury.  But  grievance  is 
more  generally  used. 

AG-GRIeVE',  v.  t.  [of  ad  and   grieve,   from   grief. 
'   s  borrowed  directly  from  the  Sp. 


Perhaps  the  ' 


Grave.] 


to  inju 


Fr. 


See  Grief 


1.  To  give  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  afflict. 

2.  To  bear  hard  upon ;  to  oppress  or  injure  in 
one's  rights ;  to  vex  or  harass  by  civil  or  political 
injustice. 

AG-GRIeVE',  v.  i.  To  mourn ;  to  lament.  [JVot 
used.     See  Grieve.] 

AG-GRIeV'ED,  pp.  Pained;  afflicted;  civilly  or 
politically  oppressed. 

AG-GRIeV'ING,  ppr.  Afflicting;  imposing  hard- 
ships on ;  oppressing. 

AG-GROUP',  v.  t.  [Sp.  agrupar;  It.  aggruppare,  ag- 
groppare,  to  knot  or  bring  together.     See  Group.] 

To  bring  together  ;  to  group ;  to  collect  many 
persons  in  a  crowd,  or  many  figures  into  a  whole, 
either  in  statuary,  painting,  or  description.  Encyc. 

AG-GROUP'-ED,  pp.  Collected  into  a  group  or  as- 
semblage. 

A-GHAST',  or,  more  correctly,  A-GAST',  a.  or  adv. 
[Perhaps  the  participle  of  agaze  ;  otherwise  from  the 
root  of  ghastly  and  ghost.] 

Struck  with  amazement;  stupefied  with  sudden 
fright  or  horror. 

AG'ILE,  a.    [Fr.  agile  ;  L.  agilis,  from  ago.   See  Act.] 
Nimble  ;  having  the  faculty  of  quick  motion  in 
the  limbs ;  apt  or  ready  to  move  ;  brisk  ;  active. 


I  bending  forward  £ 


Shale. 


AG'ILE-LY,  adv.    In  a  nimble 
AG'ILE-NESS,  n.    Nimbleness  ;   activity  ;   the  fac- 
ulty of  moving  the  liiribs  quickly  ;  agility. 
A-G1L'I-TY,  n.     [L.  agilitas.] 

The  power  of  moving  the  limbs  quickly  ;  nim- 
bleness ;  briskness ;  activity  ;  quickness  of  motion. 
Watts. 
A-GIL'L0-€HUM,  n.    See  Agallochum. 
a'GI-O,  n.     [Ital.  aggio,  surplus,  difference.] 

1.  In  coinmeree,  the  ilitferenco  in  value  between' 
metallic  and  paper  money,  or  between  one  sort  of 
metallic  money  and  another.  McCulloch. 

2.  Premium  ;  sum  given  above  the  nominal  value  ; 
as,  the  agio  of  exchange.  Lunier. 

A'GI-O-TAGE,  n.  [Fr.]  Stock-jobbing ;  the  ma- 
neuvers of  speculators  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
slocks  or  public  funds.  Brande. 

A-GIST',  v.  t.  [If  the  primary  sense  is  to  lie,  or  to 
rest,  this  is  from  Fr.  gesir ;  Norm,  agiser,  to  be 
levant  and  couchant,  from  giser,  to  lay  or  throw 
down ;  whence  gist,  cast ;  gisiance,  a  casting. 
Class  Gs.  No.  18.  If  the  primary  signification  is  to 
feed,  see  Nos.  5,  6,  10,  12,  and  56.     Ch.  Class  Gs.] 

In  law,  to  take  the  cattle  of  others  to  graze  at  a 
certain  sum  ;  to  feed  or  pasture  the  cattle  of  others  ; 
used  originally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  king's 
forests.  Cowel.    Blackstone. 

A-GIST'MENT,  n.  The  taking  and  feeding  of  other 
men's  cattle  in  the  king's  forest,  or  on  one's  own 
land ;  also,  the  price  paid  for  such  feeding.    It  de- 


Cowel.     Blacftstone.     Encyc. 

A-GIST'OR,  |  n.    An  officer  of  the  king's  forest, 

A-GIST-A'TOR,  |  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  agisted, 
and  collects  the  money  for  the  same  ;  hence  called 
gist-taker,  which  in  England  is  corrupted  into  guest- 
taker.  Encyc. 

AG'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [See  Agitate.]  That  may  be 
agitated,  shaken,  or  discussed. 

AG'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  agito,  from  ago.     See  Act.] 

1.  To  stir  violently  ;  to  move  back  and  forth  with 
a  quick  motion  ;  to  shake  or  move  briskly  ;  as,  to 
agitate,  water  in  a  vessel. 

2.  To  move  or  force  into  violent  irregular  action ; 
as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea. 

3.  To  disturb,  or  excite  into  tumult ;  as,  to  agitate 


the 


ind. 


4.  To  discuss;  to  debate;  to  controvert;  as,  to 
agitate  a  question. 

5.  To  consider  on  all.  sides  ;  to  revolve  in  the 
mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects ;  to  contrive  by 
mental  deliberation ;  as,  politicians  agitate  desperate 
designs.  King  Cliarlcs. 

C.  To  move  or  actuate.    [JVot  used.]    Blackmorc. 

AG'I-TA-TED,pp.  Tossed  from  side  to  side;  sha- 
ken ;  moved  violently  and  irregularly  ;  disturbed  ; 
discussed  ;  considered. 

AG'1-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Shaking;  moving  with  vio- 
lence ;  disturbing;  disputing;  contriving. 

AG-I-T  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  ;  the  state  of 
being  moved  with  violence,  or  with  irregular  ac- 
tion ;  commotion  ;  as,  the  sea  after  a  storm  is  in 
agitation.  Bacon. 

2.  Disturbance  of  tranquillity  in  the  mind  ;  per- 
turbation ;  excitement  of  passion. 

3.  Discussion ;  examination  of  a  subject  in  con- 
troversy. L'Estrange. 

4.  A  state  of  being  deliberated  upon,  with  a  view 
to  contrivance,  or  plan  to  be  adopted ;  as,  a  scheme 
is  in  agitation. 

AG'I-TA-TIVE,  a.    Having  a  tendency  to  agitate. 

AG-I-TA'TO,  in  music,  denotes  a  broken  style  of  per- 
formance, adapted  to  awaken  surprise  or  perturba- 
tion. I>tct.  of  Music. 

AG'I-TA-TOR,  it.    One  who  agitates ;  also,  an  in 


AGO 

surgent;  one  who  excites   sedition   or  revolt.    In 
antiquity,  a  charioteer,  that  is,  a  driver.    In  Crom- 
well's time,  certain  officers  appointed  by  the  army 
to  manage  their  concerns  were  called  agitators. 
Hume. 
AG'LET,    j  7t.     [Fr.  aiguillette,  a  point,  from  aiguille, 
AIG'LET,  J      a  needle,  from  aigu,  sharp.    See  Acid.] 

1.  A  tag  of  a  point  curved  into  the  representation 
of  an  animal,  generally  of  a  man ;  a  small  plate  of 
metal. 

2.  In  botany,  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowersLas  in  the  rose  and  tulip ;  an  anther. 

AG'LET-Ba'BY,  7i.    A  small  image  on  the  top  of  a 

lace.  Shak. 

AG'MIN-AL,  a.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop  or  body  of  men 
arrayed^  from  ago.] 

Pertaining  to  an  army  or  troop.        [Little  used.] 
AG'NAIL,  m.     [ad  and  nail,  or  Sax.  ange,  pain,  and 
nail.] 
A  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation  round  the  nail. 
Bailey. 
AG'NATE,  a.     [L.  agnalus.] 

Related  or  akin  by  the  father's  side. 
AG'NaTE,  n.   [L.  agnatus,  atlnascor,  of  ad  and  nascor, 
to  be  born.     See  Nature.] 

Any  male  relation  bv  tile  father's  side.      Encyc. 
AG-Na'Ti.     [L.  pi.]     Relations  by  the  father's  side. 
AG-NAT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  descent  by  the  male 

line  of  ancestors.  Blackstone. 

AG-NA'TION,  re.     Relation  by  the  father's  side  only, 
or  descent  in  the  male  line,  distinct  from  cognation, 
which  includes  descent  in  the  male  and  female  lines. 
AG'NEL,  7i.  [from  agnus,  a  lamb,  the  figure  struck 
on  the  coin.] 

An  ancient  French  gold  coin,  value  twelve  sols, 
six  deniers.  It  was  called  also  mouton  d'or  and 
agnel  d'or.  Encyc. 

AG-NI»TION,  ti.     [L.  agnitio,  agnosco.] 

Acknowledgment.     [Little  used.]  Pearson. 

AG-NIZE',  ».  t.     To  acknowledge.     [JVot  in  use.] 

AG-No'MEN,  n.     [L.]    An  additional  fourth  name, 
given  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  some  exploit 
or  event;  as,  Africanus  added  to  P.  C.  Scipio. 
2.  A  name  added  in  praise  or  dispraise. 

AG-NOM'IN-aTE,  v.  U     [L.  agnomina  ;  ad  and  nom- 

To  name.     [Little  used.] 
AG-NOM-IN-A'TION,  n.     [L.  agnomen,  a  surname, 
of  ad  and  nomen.     See  Name.] 

1.  An  additional  name,  or  title ;  a  name  added  to 
another,  as  expressive  of  some  act,  achievement, 
&x.  ;  a  surname.  Encyc. 

2.  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another  by  sound. 

Camden. 

AG'NUS  CAS'TUS,  71.  [L.]  A  species  of  Vitex,  so 
called  from  the  Gr.  aj  vnc,  chaste,  from  its  imagined 
virtue  of  preserving  chastity.  The  Athenian  ladies 
reposed  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  at  the  feast  of 
Ceres.  The  Latin  castas,  chaste,  now  added  to  the 
name,  forms  a  duplication  of  the  sense.       Encyc. 

AG'NUS   DE'1, 71.     [Lamb  of  God.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  cake  of  wax 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  great 
virtues  in  preserving  those  who  carry  it,  in  faith, 
from  accidents,  &c.  Also,  a  part  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  prayer  beginning  with  these  words  is 
repeated  by  the  priest.  Encyc. 

2.  A  prayer  beginning  with  these  words. 
AG'NUS   SCYTH'1-eUS.     [Scythian  lamb.] 

A  name  applied  to  the  roots  of  a  species  of  fern, 
Aspidium  Baromcti,  covered  with  brown  woolly 
scales,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  lamb;  found  in 
Russia  and  Tartary. 
A-G5',  adv.  or  a.  [Sax.  agan,  or  geond,  the  participle 
of  gan,  to  go ;  contracted  from  agone.     See  Go.] 

Past ;  gone  ;  as,  a  year  ago. 
A-GOG',  adv.     [Fr.  d  gogo  ;  It.  agognare,  ardently  to 
desire.] 

In  a  state  of  desire  ;  highly  excited  by  eagerness 
after  an  object. 

The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog.  Dryden. 

A-G5'ING.     [The  participle  of  go,  with  the  prefix  a.] 
In  motion;  as,  to  set  a  mill  it  going  ;  or  about  to  go; 
ready  to   go ;  as,  he  is  agoing  immediately.     The 
hitter  use  is  vulgar. 

A'GON,  n.  [Gr.J  The  contest  for  the  prize.  [JVot 
used.]  SancrofU 

A-GONE',  (a-gawn',)  pp.    [See  Ago  and  Gone.] 
Ago  ;  past ;  since.     [JVcarly  obs.] 

AG'O-NISM,  71.     [Gr.  ayaiutapoc.] 

Contention  for  a  prize.  Diet. 

AG'O-NfST,  71.  One  who  contends  for  the  prize 
in  public  games.  Milton  lias  used  ugnnistes  in  this 
sense,  and  so  called  his  tragedy,  from  the  similitude 
of  Samson's  exertions,  in  slaying  the  Philistines, 
to  prize-righting.  In  church  history,  the  disciples 
of  Donatus  are  called  agonistics. 

AG-O-NIST'IC,  )    a.    Pertaining  to  prize-fight- 

AG-O-NIST'IC-AL,  j  ing,  contests  of  strength,  or 
athletic  combats.  Enjield. 
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AG-0-NIST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  agonistic  man- 
ner ;  like  prize-fighting. 

AG'O-NIZE,  v.  i.  [Gr.  aywvtgui,  to  strive.  See 
Arony.] 

To  writhe  with  extreme  pain ;  to  suffer  violent 
anguish. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  Pope. 

AG'O-NIZE,  v.  t.  To  distress  with  extreme  pain ; 
to  torture.  Pope. 

AG'0-NIZ-£D,  pp.  Distressed  with  excessive  pain  ; 
tortured. 

AG'O-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  Suffering  severe  pain  ;  writh- 
ing with  torture. 

AG'O-NlZ-ING,  a.    Giving  extreme  pain. 

AG'O-NIZ-ING-LY,  adv.    With  extreme  anguish. 

AG-O-NO-THeTE',  n.  [Gr.  ayuiu,  contest,  and 
rtBnpi,  to  appoint.] 

An  officer  who  presided  over  the  games  in 
Greece. 

AG-O-NO-THET'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  president 
of  the  Grecian  games. 

AG'O-NY,  ?t.  t  [Gr.  ayuv,  a  contest  with  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  a  word  used  to  denote  the  athletic  games  in 
Greece;  whence  ayuvui,  anguish,  solicitude,  from 
ay<o,  L.  ago.  In  Ir.  agh  is  a  battle,  conflict ;  Gr. 
aywvi^ot,  to  strive.     See  Act.] 

1.  In  strictness,  pain  so  extreme  as  to  cause 
writhing  or  contortions  of  the  body,  similar  to  those 
made  in  the  athletic  contests  in  Greece.     Hence, 

2.  Extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  anguish ;  ap- 
propriately, the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  sufferings  of 
our  Savior  in  the  garden  of  Gclhsumaiie.  Luke  xxii. 

3.  Violent  contest  or  striving.  More. 
A-GOOD',  adv.     In  earnest.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
A-G6U'TI,   )  (a-goo'ty,)  n,     [Qu.  Sp.  agudo,  sharp  ; 
A-GOU'TY,  (      L.  acutus.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  order  Rodentia ;  arranged  by 
naturalists  in  the  genus  (,'avia.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  rabbit.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brownish, 
with  a  mixture  of  red  and  black  ;  the  belly  yellow- 
ish. Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  all  peculiar  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  burrows 
in  the  ground,  or  in  hollow  trees ;  lives  on  vegeta- 
bles; is  voracious  like  a  pig,  and  makes  a  similar 
grunting  noise.  It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore  paws, 
like  a  squirrel.  When  scared  or  angry,  its  hair  is 
erect,  and  it  strikes  the  ground  with  its  hind  feet. 
Its  llesh  is  white  and  well  tasted.  Encyc. 

A-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.    [Gr.  u  priv.  and  ypuupa,  a 
letter.] 
An  illiterate  person. 

A-GRA'RI-AN,  o.  [L.  agrarius,  from  ager,  a  field.] 
1.  Relating  to  lands.  Appropriately,  denoting  or 
pertaining  to  an  equal  division  of  hinds  ;  as,  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  which  distributed  the  con- 
quered and  other  public  lends  equally  among  all  the 
citizens,  limiting  the  quantity  which  each  might 
enjoy.  Authors  sometimes  use  the  word  as  a  noun  ; 
an  agrarian,  for  agrarian  law.  Burke. 

An     agrarian    distribution   of   land    or  property 
would   make  the  rich   poor,  but  would  not  make 
the  poor  rich. 
2._Pertaining  to  agrarianism. 

A-GRa'RI-AN,  ft.  One  in  favor  of  an  equal  division 
of  property  anion'/  the  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

A-GRa'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  An  equal  division  of  lands 
or  property,  or  the  principles  of  those  who  favor 
sucli_a  division. 

A-GReE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  agrecr,  from  gre,  will,  accord. 
This  is   contracted  from  Sp.   agradar,  Port,  id.,  to 


please,   to  gratify,   whence    agradable,    agreeable; 
from  the  root  of  L.  gratia,  W.     ' 
that  comes  freely.    The  primary 


a,  W.  rliad,  grace,  favor, 
Hiw  uuiuoo  iii,&ir.  j  in-  [iriniary  sense  is  advancing, 
from  the  same  root  as  L.  gradior ;  W.  rliaz,  [rhath°;] 
Sy-  jp}  radah,  to  go.] 

-1.  To  be  of  one  mind  ;  to  harmonize  in  opinion  ; 
as,  in   the   expediency  of  the  law,  all  the  parties 

2.  To  live  in  concord,  or  without  contention  ;  as, 
parents  and  children  agree  well  together. 

3.  To  yield  assent ;  to  approve  or  admit ;  fol- 
lowed by  to;  as,  to  agree  to  an  offer,  or  to  an 
opinion. 

4.  To  settle  by  stipulation,  the  minds  of  parties 
being  agreed  as  to  the  terms  ;  as,  to  agree  on  articles 
of  partnership. 

Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  a  day  ?—  Matt.  sx. 

5.  To  come  to  a  compromise  of  differences ;  to  be 
reconciled. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  —  Matt.  v. 

6.  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind  ;  to  concur ; 
as,  to  agree  on  a  place  of  meeting. 

This  sense  differs  not  essentially  from  the  fourth, 
and  it  often  implies  a  resolving  to  do  an  act.  John  ix. 

7.  To  be  consistent ;  to  harmonize ;  not  to  con- 
tradict, or  be  repugnant;  as,  this  story  agrees  with 
what  has  been  related  by  otlwws. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  —  Mark  xiv. 

8.  To  resemble ;  to  be  similar ;  as,  the  picture 
docs  not  agree  with  the  original. 
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A-GReE',  v.  t.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one  mind  con- 
cerning ;  as,  to  agree  the  fact.  Also,  to  reconcile  or 
make  friends  ;  to  put  an  end  to  variance  ;  but  these 
senses  are  unusual  and  hardly  legitimate.  Let  the 
parties  agree  the  fact,  is  really  elliptical ;  Let  them 
agree  on  "the  fact. 

A-GREE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Easiness  of  disposition. 
[JVotuscd.]  Chaucer. 

A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.  f  Suitable ;  conformable  ;  corre- 
spondent ;  consistent  with  ;  as,  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God  and  our  own  nature. 

2.  In  pursuance  of ;  in  conformity  with ;  as, 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  took 
up  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  correctly 
followed  by  with.  In  this  sense,  some  writers  use 
agreeably  for  agreeable,  but  in  violation  of  the  true 
principles  of  construction ;  for  the  word  is  an  ad- 
jective or  attribute,  in  agreement  with  the  last 
clause  of  the  sentence.  The  House  took  up  the 
report  of  the  committee,  (which  taking  up  was) 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  use  of  agree- 
ably in  this  sentence  would  pervert  the  sense. 

3.  Pleasing,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses ;  as, 
agreeable  manners  ;  fruit  agreeable,  to  the  taste. 

A-GReE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Suitableness  ;  conform- 
ity ;  consistency  ;  as,  the  agrecableness  of  virtue  to 
the  laws  of  God. 

2.  The  quality  of  pleasing  ;  that  quality  which 
gives  satisfaction  or  moderate  pleasure  to  the  mind 
or  senses  ;  as,  an  agrecableness  of  manners  ;  there 
is  an  agrecableness  in  the  taste  of  certain  fruits. 
This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  likeness  ;  with  to  or  between. 
The  agrecableness  between  man  and  other  partu  of  creation. 

[06s.]  Grew. 

A-GReE'A-BLY,  adv.  Pleasingly ;  in  an  agreeable 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  give  pleasure  ;  as,  to  be 
agreeably  entertained  with  a  discourse. 

2.  Suitably  ;  consistently  ;  conformably. 

The  eff"cl  of  which  is,  that  marriages  grow  less  frequent, 
agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  Paley. 

This  is  a  gross  error,  proceeding  from  mistake. 
Agreeably  signifies,  in  an  agreeable  manner;  but  this 
is  not  the  sense,  nor  does  the  word  modify  the  verb 
grow.  The  sense  is,  Marriages  grow  less  frequent, 
which  (fact,  or  whole  member  of  the  sentence,  or 
proposition)  is  agreeable  to  the  maxim  above  laid 
down.  This  use  of  agreeably  is  common,  but  very 
erroneous. 

3.  Alike ;  in  the  same  manner. 

Both  armed  agreeably.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-GRe£D' ,  pp.  Being  in  concord  or  harmony  of 
opinion  ;  of  one  mind. 

Can  two  walk  lo<r  tlrr  except  they  be  agreed?  —  Amos  iii. 
2.   Assented  to ;  admitted  ;  as,  a  proposition   is 

".  Settled  by  consent;  implying  bargain  or  con- 
traclj  as,  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  or  agreed  upon. 

A-GREE'ING,  ppr.  Living  in  concord  ;  concurring; 
assenting  ;  settling  by  consent. 

A-GREE'ING-LY,   adv.     In    conformity   to.      [Little 

A-GReE'MENT,  n.    Concord  ;  harmony ;  conformity. 
What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  withidols !  —2  Cor.  vi. 

2.  Union  of  opinions  or  sentiments  ;  as,  a  good 
agreement  subsists  among  the  members  of  the 
council. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  conformity  ;  similitude. 
Expansion  and  duration  have  this  further  agreement.   Locke. 

4.  Union  of  minds  in  regard  to  a  transfer  of  in- 
terest; bargain  ;  compact;  contract ;  stipulation  ;  as, 
he  made  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present.  —  2  Kings  xviii. 

5.  In  grammar,  concord,  which  see. 
A-GRES'TIC,  a.     [L.  agrestis ;  Fr.  agreste ;  from 
A-GRES'TIO-AL,  j      L.  ager,  a  field,  or  the  same 

Rural ;  rustic  ;  pertaining  to  fields  or  the  country, 
in    tppositiou  to  the  cit v  ;  unpolished.        Greirory. 

A-GRIC-O-LA'TION,  n.     Cultivation  of  the  soil. 

AG'RI-€UL-TOR.  n.  [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  cultor,  a 
cultivator.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  till  the  ground  ;  a 
farmer  ;  a  husbandman  ;  one  skilled  in  husbandry. 

AG-RI-eUL'TIJR.AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  husbandry, 
tillage,  or  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

AG'RI-€UL-TU.RE,  n.  [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  cultura, 
ctdtivation.     See  Acre  and  Culture.] 

In  a  general  sense,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  vegetables  and  fruits, 
for  the  use  of  man  and  beast ;  or  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil,  sowing  and  planting  seeds,  dress- 
ing the  plants,  and  removing  the  crops.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  includes  gardening,  or  horticulture, 
and  also  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  or  stock. 
But  in  a  more  common  and  appropriate,  sense,  it  is  used 
to  signify   that  species  of  cultivation  which  is  in- 


AGU 

tended  to  raise  grain  and  other  field  crops  for  man 
and  beast.     It  is  equivalent  to  husbandry. 

Agriculture  is  the  must,  general  occupation  of  man. 

AG-IU-CUL'TUR-ISM,  n.  The  art  or  science  of 
agriculture.     [  Little  used.] 

AG-RI-OUL'TtfR-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  ground  ;  a  skillful  husbandman. 

AG'RI-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  argemovia,  from  the  Gr. 
Thus  it  is  written  by  Pliny.  But  in  lower  Latin 
it  is  written  agrimoniu.  Said  to  be  from  Gr.  a/<>  epa, 
the  web  or  pearl  of  the  eye,  from  apyoc,  white, 
which  this  plant  was  supposed  to  cure.  See  The- 
oph.  887.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  of  several  species.  Of  these, 
the  eupatoria  or  common  agrimony,  and  the  odorata 
or  sweet-scented,  are  the  most  useful.  It  is  a  mild 
a-i)  ingeni  am!  stomachic.  Encyc. 

AG-RIP-PIN'I-ANS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Agrippiuus,  bishop  id"  Carthage  in  the  third 
century,  who  first  taught  and  defended  the  doctrine 
of  rebaptization.  Encyc. 

A-GRiSE',  v.  i.     [Sax  aarisan.] 

To  shiver.     [JYot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

A-GRISE',  v.  t.  To  terrify  ;  also,  to  make  frightful. 
[.V.I  in  use,]  Spenser. 

A'GROM,  n.  A  disease  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which  the  tongue  chaps 
and  cleaves,  becomes  rough,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  white  spots.  The  remedy  is  some  chalybeate 
liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint.  Encyc. 

A-GEON'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  ayooc,  a  field,  and  vop.oc,  a 
rule.] 
The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  ;  agriculture. 

AG-RO-STEM'MA,  n.    A  genus  of  plants  of  seve'rtd 
species,  containing  the  common  corn  cockle,  wild 
lychnis  or  campion,  &c. 
A-G1!<  iS'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  aypoiortc.] 

Bent-grass  ;  a  genus  of  many  species. 
A-GROS-TOG'RA-PHt,   n,     A  description   of    the 

glasses. 
A-GROS-TOL;0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  aypoions,  grass,  and 
Jioy.-c.] 
That  part  of  botany  which  relates  to  the  grasses. 
Brande. 
A-GROUND',  adv.     [Of  a,  at,  or  on,  and  ground.] 
1.  On  the  ground  ;  a  marine  term,  signifying  that 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water.      When  the   ground   is 
near  the   shore,  the  ship  is  said  to  be  ashore  or 
stranded. 


A'GuE,  (a'gu,)  n.  [Sax.  ege,  oga,  or  hoga,  fear,  hor- 
ror ;  Arm.  hegca,  to  shake  ;  Goth,  agis,  fear,  agyan  or 
ogan,  to  fear  ;  Ir.  agh,  fear,  agha  or  aghaim,  to  fear. 
The  radical  idea  is  a  shaking  or  shivering  similar  to 
that  occasioned  by  terror.] 

1.  The  cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever,  or  a  par- 
oxysm  of  fever  in  intermittent^.  It  is  accompanied 
with  shivering. 

2.  Chilliness  ;  a  chill,  or  state  of  shaking  with 
cold,  though'  in  health. 

3.  It  is  used  for  a  periodical  fever,  an  intermittent, 
whether  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan.  In  this  case, 
the  word,  winch  signifies   the  preceding  cold  fit,  is 

_  used  for  the  disease.    ■ 

A'GuE,  v.  t.    To  cause  a  shivering  in  ;  to  strike  with 

_  a  cold  fit.  Haywood. 

a'GOE-CaKE,  n.  A  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side  of 
the  belly,  lower  than  the  false  ribs;  supposed  to  be 
tiie  effect  of  intermittent  fevers.  Encyc. 

A'Gu£D,  a.  Chilly  ;  having  a  fit  of  ague  ;  shivering 
with  cold  or  fear.  Shak 

A'GUE-FIT,  n.    A  paroxysm  of  cold,  or  shivering ; 

_  chilliness. 

a'GOE-PROOF,   n.    Able    to   resist    agues;    proof 


To  inure  to  the  hardships  of  war ;  to  instruct  in 

_  the  art  of  war.     [JVot  in  use]  Lyttleton. 

A'GtjE-SPELL,  n.    A  charm  or  spell  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent ague.  Gay. 

A'GUE  -STRUCK,  a.    Struck  with  ague.       Hewyt. 

A'GUE-TREE,  n.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to'sas- 
safras,  on  account  of  ils  febrifuge  qualities.  Encyc. 

A-GUlSE',  v.  t.    [See  Guise.]     To  dress  ;  to  adorn. 
[JVot  in  use.]  •     Spenser. 

A-GUI8E',  n.     Dress.     [jYot  in  use.]  More. 

A'GU-ISH,  a.     Chilly  ;  somewhat  cold  or  shivering  ; 
also,  having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 

Her  aguish  love  now  glow-  and  hurna.  Granville. 

A'GU-ISH-NESS,  n.    Chilliness  ;  the  quality  of  being 
aguish. 

A-GUIL-LA-NEUF',  n.    [from  a,  to,  gui,  misletoe, 
and  Pan  neuf,  the  new  year.] 

A  form  of  rejoicing  among  the  ancient  Franks,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year ;  derived  from  the  druidical 
custom  of  cutting  misletoe,  which  was  held  sacred 
by  the  druids,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  con- 
secrating it  by  crying  aguillaneuf,  the  new  year  to 
the  misletoe.    This  cry  is  said  to  be  still  observed  in' 
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some  parts  of  France  ;  and  the  term  came  to  signify 

_  also  a  begging  of  Shv  Year's  gifts.  Encyc. 

A'GUL,  a.     A  species  of  the  Hedysarum. 

AH,  [Ger.  tick.]  An  exclamation,  expressive  of  sur- 
prise, (jity,  complaint,  contempt,  dislike,  joy,  exul- 
tation &c,  according  to  the  manner  of  utterance. 

A-HA'  ;  an  exclamation  expressing  triumph,  con- 
tempt, or  simple  surprise  ;  but  the  senses  are  dis- 
tinguished by  very  di liferent  modes  of  utterance, 
and  different  modifications  of  features. 

2.  A  sunk  fence,  not  visible  without  near  ap- 
proach ;  spelt  more  eoiiuuonlv,  luilt-liuh.      Mason. 

A-II  v.s'l  -GER,  n      A  nam,-  of  the  gar-fish. 

A-HEAD',  (a-hed',)  title,     [a  and  head,  or  at  head.] 

1.  Further  forward  than  another  tiling  ;  in  front ; 
originally,  a  sea  term,  denoting  further  forward  than 
another  ship,  or  on  the  point  to  which  the  stem  is 
directed,  in  opposition  to  astern.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Onward  ;  forward  ;  toward  the  point  before  the 

3.  Headlong  ;  without  restraint ;  precipitantly  ; 
as,  children  suffered  to  run  alieatL     [Not  used.] 

V Estrange. 

A-HETGHT',  (a-hite',)  title,     [a  and  height.] 

Aloft ;  on  high.     [Not-used,]  Shale 

'IGW 

A-HoLD 

ahold,     [Not  in  use.]  Sluilc. 

A-HOU'aI,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Cer- 
bera.  Its  fruit  is  a  plum  or  drupe,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  very  poisonous. 

A-HOY',  ezclam.     A  sea  term  used  in  hailing. 

AH'Kt-MAN.     See  Ariman. 

A-HULL',  adv.  With  the  sails  furled,  and  the  helm 
lashed  ;  applied  to  ships  in  a  storm. 

XI,  «.*  The  three-toed  sloth.    (Bradypiis.)     P.  Cyc. 

AI-AI'A,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Piatal- 
ca  or  spoonbill  ;  called  also  the  rust-ate  spoonbill. 

AI-€u'RUS,  n.  A  huge  and  beautiful  species  of  par- 
rot, found  in  Brazil  ;  its  head  beautifully  variegated 
with  yellow,  red,  and  violet  colors  ;  its  body  green ; 
the  tips  of  its  wings  red,  and  its  tail  long  and  yel- 
low. Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

AID,  v.  t,    [Fr.  aider,  to  help  ;  It.  aiutare,  which  seems 

to  be  contracted  from  L.  adjuto.  In  Ar.  i  \\  or  &,_\ 
aid,  signifies  to  assist  or  strengthen  ;  and  )^  )  ayada, 

and  «i )  atlawa,  to  help.    In  Welsh,  ced  is  a  benefit, 

and  the  word  was  used  to  denote  the  aids  of  feudal 
tenants.] 

To  help  ;  to  assist  ;  to  support,  either  by  furnish- 
ing strength  or  means  to  effect  a  purpose,  or  to  pre- 

_  vent  or  remove  evil. 

AID,  n.  t  Help  ;  succor  ;  support ;  assistance.    Watts. 

2.  The  person  who  aids  or  yields  support;  a  help- 
er ;  an  auxiliary  ;  also,  the  thing  that  aids  or  yields 
succor. 

3.  In  English  law,  a  subsidy  or  tax  granted  by 
parliament,  and  making  a  part  of  the  king's  reve- 
nue. 

In  France,  aids  are  equivalent  to  customs  or  du- 
ties on  certain  consumable  commodities,  particular- 
ly wines  and  liquors  ;  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish excise. 

4.  In  England,  a  tax  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  ; 

originally,  a  re   gift,  which   afterward  became  a 

right  de'mandablc  by  the  lord.  The  aids  of  this 
kind  were  chiefly  three.  1.  To  ransom  the  lord 
when  a  prisoner.  2.  To  make  the  lord's  eldest  son 
a  knight.    3.  To  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter. 

Blaelcstone. 

5.  An  aiddecamp,  so  called  by  abbreviation. 

6.  To  pray  in  aid,  in  law,  is  to  call  in  a  person  in- 
terested in  a  title,  to  assist  in  defending  it.  Thus 
a  tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  in  remain- 
der or  reversion;  that  is,  he  may  pray  or  petition 
that  he  may  be  joined  in  the  suit  to  aid  or  help  main- 
tain the  title.  This  act  or  petition  is  called  aid- 
prayer.  Cowel.     BlucitsUmi: 

Court  of  aitls,  in  France,  is  a  court  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  causes  respecting  duties  or  customs. 

AID'ANCE,  n.    Aid  ;  help ;  assistance.    [Little  used.] 

Shah. 
AlD'ANT,  a.    Helping  ;  helpful ;  supplying  aid.    [Not 

used.] 
AID'DE-€AMP,  (aid'de-kong,)  n.     [Fr.] 

In  military  affairs,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  the  orders  of  a  general  offi- 
cer.    It  is  desirable  tint   this  word   should  be  natu- 


AID'EIl,  71.     One  who  Indus;  an  assistant,  or  auxil- 

AIIVLN'i;,  Pl,r.  Helping;  assisting.  [iary. 

AlD'LESS,  a.    Helpless  ;  without  aid  ;  unsupported  ; 

undefended.  Sluilc. 
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AI'GRET,  AI'GRETTE,  n.  A  tuft,  as  of  feathers, 
diamonds,  &c. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  name  of  the  small  white  heron. 
[See  Egret.]  Diet  of  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  In  botany.     See  Egret 

Al'GU-LET,   n.      [Fr.     lisually  contracted  into  Ai- 

A  point  or  tag,  as  at  the  ends  of  fringes. 

AlK'RAW,  n.    A  popular  name  of  a  species  of  lichen, 

_  or  moss.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

All,,  v.  t.  [Sax.  eglian,  to  be  troubled,  to  be  irksome  ; 
egle,  trouble,  grief.  In  the  Saxon,  it  is  impersonal.] 
To  trouble  ;  to  affect  with  uneasiness,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  used  to  express  some  uneasiness  or 
affection,  whose  cause  is  unknown  ;  as,  what  ails 
the  man  ?     I  know  not  what  ails  him. 

What  ailelh  thee,  H.igarf  — Gen.  xxi. 
It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific  disease.    We 
never  say,  he  ails  a  pleurisy  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  say, 
he  oils  something;  Ilea//.-  nothing;  nothing  ails  him. 

AIL,  n.     Indisposition,  or  morbid  affection. 

AlL'ING,  ppr.  Diseased;  indisposed;  full  of  com- 
plaints. 

AlL'MENT,  n.  Disease;  indisposition;  morbid  af- 
fection of  the  body  ;  but  the  wonl  is  not  applied  or- 

_  dinarily  to  acute  diseases. 

AIM,  v.  i.  [(in.  Ir.  oigham,  to  eye.  SJxinner  refers 
this  word  to  the  old  Fr.  esiner.  If  this  was  the  or- 
thography, I  know  not  its  affinities.] 

To  point  at,  with  a  missive  weapon  ;  to  direct  the 
intention  or  purpose  ;  to  attempt  to  reach,  or  accom- 
plish ;  to  tend  toward  ;  to  endeavor  ;  followed  by 
at  before  the  object ;  as,  a  man  aims  at  distinction  ; 
or  aims  to  be  rich. 
2.  To  guess  or  conjecture.     [  Obs.]  Slialc. 

AIM,  v.  t.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  weapon  ;  to  direct 
to  a  particular  object ;  as,  to  aim" a  musket  or  an  ar- 
row, tile  fist  or  a  blow  ;  to  aim  a  satire  or  a  reflec- 
tion at  sotne  person  or  vice. 

AIM,  n.  The  pointing  or  direction  of  a  missile  weap- 
on ;  the  direction  of  any  thing  to  a  particular  point 
or  object,  with  a  view  to  strike  or  affect  it ;  as  of  a 
spear,  a  blow,  a  discourse,  or  remark. 

2.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  intend- 
ed to  be  affected  ;  as,  a  man  missed  his  aim, 

3.  Figuriitir/lii,  a  purpose  ;  intention  ;  design  ; 
scheme ;   as,  men  are  often  disappointed  of  their 

4.  Conjecture ;  guess. 

It  is  impossible,  by  aim,  to  tell  it.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

AIM'£D,  pp.  Pointed  ;  directed  ;  intended  to  strike 
or  affect. 

AlM'EE.  n.    One  that  aims. 

AIM'ING,  ppr.  Pointing  a  weapon  at  an  object;  di- 
recting anything  to  an  object;  intending;  purpos- 

_  ing. 

AIM'LESS,  a.     Without  aim. 

Al.M'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  aim. 

AIR,  n,  [Fr.  air ;  L.  aer  ;  Gr.  aye.  ;  It.  aria  ;  Sp.  ayre  ; 
Port,  ar;  Arm.  ear,  eer;  Ir.  aer  ;  W.  awyr ;  Ch.TON, 

aur;  Syr.  5Jj,  aar ;  Eth.  ftj[?4  J  Ar.     L>!,  aiyar. 

This  word,  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  falls  under 
the  root  iiN  Heb.  and  Ch.,  to  shine.  The  radical 
sense  is  to  open,  expand ;  whence  clear ;  or  to  flow, 
to  shoot,  to  radish  i 

1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe.  Air  is  inodor- 
ous, invisible,  insipid,  colorless,  elastic,  possessed 
of  gravity,  and  easily  moved,  rarefied,  and  con- 
densed. 

Atmospheric  air  is  composed  by  volume  of  20  or 
21  oxygen,  and  80  or  79  nitrogen ;  by  weight,  of  8 
oxygen  to  28  nitrogen. 

The  body  of  air  surrounding  the  earth  is  called 
the  atmosphere.  The  specific  gravity  of  air  is  to  that 
of  water  nearly  as  1  to  828.  Air  is  necessary  to 
life  ;  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  oxygenous 
part  is  separated  from  the  azotic,  and  is  supposed  10 
furnish  the  body  with  heat  and  animation.  Air  is 
also  the  medium  of  sounds,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  necessary  to  combustion. 

2.  An  aeriform  body  ;  a  gas  ;  as,  oxygen  is  called 

3.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  light  breeze. 

Let  vern;i!  unsi  dun. i..|i  uvniMiii^  osiers  play.  Pope. 

4.  Vent ;  utterance  abroad  ;  publication  ;  publici- 
ty ;  as,  a  story  has  taken  air. 

You  jriwe  it  air  before  me.  Dryden. 

Wind  is  used  in  like  manner. 

5.  A  tune  ;  a  short  song  or  piece  of  music  adapted 
to  words  ;  also,  the  peculiar  modulation  of  the  notes, 
which  gives  music  its  character  ;  as,  a  soft  air  A 
song  or  piece  of  poetry  for  singing;  also,  the  lead- 
ing part  of  a  tune,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  variety  of  melody 

6.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  manner  or  mien 
of  a  person  ;  as,  a  heavy  air  ;  the  air  of  a  youth  ;  a 
graceful  air ;  a  lofty  air.  It  is  applied  to  manners 
or  gestures,  as  well  as  to  features 


AIR 

7.  Airs,  in  the  plural,  is  used  to  denote  an  affect- 
ed manner,  show  of  pride,  haughtiness  ;  as  when 
it  is  said  of  a  person,  he  puts  on  airs.  The  word  is 
used,  also,  to  express  the  artificial  motions  or  car- 
riage of  a  horse. 

8.  In  painting,  that  which  expresses  the  life  of  ac- 
tion ;  manner  ;  gesture  ;  attitude. 

9.  Any  thing  light  or  uncertain  ;  that  is  light  as 


10.  Advice;  intelligence;  information.     [Obs.] 

[Bacon.] 

11.  Different  states  oi  air  are  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent epithets ;  as,  good  air,  foul  air,  morning  air, 
evening  air;  and  sometimes  airs  may  have  been 
used  for  ill  scent  or  vapor,  but  the  use  is  not  legiti- 
mate. 

To  take  the  air,  is  to  go  abroad  ;  to  walk  or  ride  a 
little  distance. 

To  take  air,  is  to  be  divulged  ;  to  he  made  pubic 

AIR,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  give  access  to  the 

open  air;  to  ventilate ;  as,  to  air  clothes;  to  tur  a 

2.  To  expose  to  heat ;  to  warm  ;  as,  to  air  liquors. 

3.  To  dry  by  a  fire  ;  to  expel  dampness ;  as,  to  air 
_  linen. 

AlR'A,  7i.     Hair-grass,  a  genus  of  plants. 

A1K'-BAL-L'>(.).\".     See  Balloon. 

AIR-BAL-LOON'IST,  n.  One  who  makes  or  uses 
air-balloons.  Kirlu/. 

aIR'-BLAD-DER,  n.  A  vesicle  or  cuticle  filled  with 
air,  as  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  Arbathnot. 

•2.  The  bladder  of  a  H.-li,  containing  air,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  in  the  wa- 
ter. 

AIR'-BORN,  a.     Born  of  the  air.  Congreve. 

AIR'-B6RNE,  a.    Borne  in  or  by  the  air. 

AlR'-BRAV-ING,  a.     Braving  the  winds.         Shak. 

AIR'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)a.  Erected  in  the  air ;  having  no 
solid  foundation  ,  chimerical ;  as,  an  air-built  castle  ; 
air-built  hopes. 

AIR'-CELLS,  n.*pl.  Cavities  or  cells  containing  air. 
In  plants,  certain  cavities  in  tiie  cellular  tissue,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  buoyant  in  water ;  in  birds, 
the  same  as  the  air-sacs  ;  in  insects,  dilatations  of 
the  air-vessels. 

AIR'-DRAWN,  a.   Drawn  in  air  ;  imaginary.  Slink. 

AlR'ED,  pp.     Exposed  to  air  ;  cleansed  by  air  ;  heat- 

_  ed  or  dried  by  exposure  to  a  fire  ;  ventilated. 

AlR'ER,  n.     One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 
2.  A  frame  on  which  clothes  are  aired. 

AIR'-GUN,  7i.*  A  pneumatic  engine,  resembling  a 
musket,  to  discharge  bullets  by  means  of  the  elastic 
force  of  compressed  air.  Encyc. 

AIR'-HOLD-ER,  n.  [air  and  hold.] 

An  instrument  for  holding  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  pressure  of  a  decreasing  column 
of  mercury.  Clayfield.     Davy. 

AlR'-H6LE,  n.   An  opening  to  admit  or  discharge  air 

AIR'I-LY,  adv.    In  an  airy  manner. 

AlR'1-NESS,  7t.  Exposure  to  a  free  current  of  air , 
openness  to  the  air  ;  as,  the  airiness  of  a  country- 

2.  Gayety  ;  levity  ;  as,  the  airiness  of  young  per- 
_  sons. 
AlR'ING,  ppr.     Exposing  to  the  air  ;  warming  ;  dry- 

AIR'ING,  71.  An  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for 
warming  or  drying  ;  also,  a  walk  or  ride  in  the  open 
air ;  a  short  excursion.  The  exercise  of  horses  in 
the  open  air. 

AIR'-JACK-ET,  71.  A  jacket  having  air-tight  cells  or 
cavities  which  can  be  filled  with  air,  tc  render  per- 

AIR'LESS,   a.     Not  open  to  a  free  current  of  air; 

_  wanting  fresh  air,  or  communication  with  open  air. 

AIR'LLXG,  n.     A  thoughtless,  gay  person.    Jonson. 

AlR'-PlPE,  7i.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  from  a 
ship's  hold,  by  means  of  a  communication  with  the 
furnace,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  fire.  This 
pipe  is  intended  to  supply  the  combustion  with  the 
air  of  the  hold,  by  preventing  the  access  of  other  air 
to  the  fire.  Encyc. 

AIR'-PLANT,  7i,  A  name  given  to  certain  plants, 
which  will  grow  for  a  long  time,  without  being  root- 
ed in  earth,  or  in  any  other  substance.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  derive  their  nourishment  wholly 
from  the  air  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  comes  from  oth- 
er plants, or  from  vegetable  matter,  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  Brande. 

AIR'-POISE,  ?.    [air  and  poise.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  air. 

AIR'-PUMP,  71.*  A  machine  for  exhausting  the  air  of 
a  vessel.  The  machines  for  this  purpose  are  of  dif- 
ferent constructions. 

AIR'-SACS,  7i.  pi.  Air-bags,  in  birds,  which  are  cer- 
tain receptacles  of  air,  or  vesicles  lodged  in  the  fleshy 
parts,  in  the  hollow  bones,  and  in  the  ahdoni.cn, 
which  all  communicate  with  the  lungs.  These  are 
supposed  to  render  the  body  specifically  lighter,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm. 
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ALA 

AIR'-SHXFT,  n.  A  passage  for  air  into  a  mine,  usu- 
ally opened  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  meet- 
ing the  adits  or  horizontal  passages,  to  cause  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  ihrou»h  the  mine.     Encyc. 

AlR-SLACK'£D,  (-slakt',)  a.  Slacked  or  pulverized 
by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  us,  air-ducked  lime. 

AlR'-STIR-RING,  (-«tur-ring,)  a.    Putting  the  air  in 

AlR'-THREAD,   n.     A  name  given  to  the  spider's 
webs,  which  are  often  seen  floating  in  the  air,  and 
serve  to  support  the  spider  when  in  quest  of  prey. 
Encyc. 

aIR'-THREAT'EN-ING,  (-thret'ning,)  a.  Threat- 
ening the  air ;  lofty.  Todd. 

XIR'-TIGHT,  (-file,)  a.     [air  and  tight.] 

So  tight  or  compact  as  to  he  impermeable  to  air. 

AIR'-TRAP,  n.  A  contrivance  for  the  escape  of  foul 
air  from  drains,  sewers,  &.c. 

AlR'-VES-SEL,  n.  In  plants,  a  spiral  duct,  contain- 
ing air,  and  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs 
in  animals.  Encyc. 

2.  In  insects,  a  tube  or  trachea,  by  which  air  is 
conveyed  through  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  res- 

AIR'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  air;  as,  an  airy  substance. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  air  ;  high  in  air;  as, 
an  airy  (light ;  airy  region. 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air ;  as,  an  airy  situ- 
ation. 

4.  Light  as  air  ;  resembling  air  ;  thin  ;  unsubstan- 
tial;  without  solidity;  as,  airy  ghosts.  An  airy 
dress  is  one  which  admits  air,  and  is  cool. 

5.  Without  reality  ;  having  no  solid  foundation  ; 
vain  ;  trifling;  as,  an  airy  scheme  ;  airy  notions. 

6.  Gay  ;  sprightly  ;  full  of  vivacity  and  levity  ; 
light  of  heart ;  lively  ;  as,  an  airy  girl. 

AIR'Y,  or  A'E-RIE,  n.     [See  Aerie.] 

Among  sportsmen,  the  nest  of  the  hawk  or  eagle. 
AlR'Y-FL¥-ING,  a.     Flying  like  air.         Thomson. 
AISLE,  or  AILE,  (ile,)  n.     [Fr.  aile,  a  wing  ;  L.  ala.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  side  por- 
tions of  a  church,  in  distinction  from  the  central 
portion  or  nave.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  walk  or  passage  in  a  church. 
ATSL'-ED,  (i'ld,)  a.  Furnished  with  aisles.     Byron. 
AIT,  n.    An  islet,  or  little  isle,  in  a  river  or  lake. 
AI-ZOON',  n.     [Sax.  ahon,  from  L.  aiioon.     It  seems 

to  be  composed  of  Gr.  an,  always,  Sax.  aa,  Eng. 
aye,  and  £w 
A  genus 
The  name  has,  by  some  writers,  been  applied  to  the 
house-leek  and  to  the^loes.  Encyc. 

A-JAR',  adv.    Partly  open  ;  as  a  door. 

A-Ja'VA,  n.  The  seed  of  a  plant  brought  from  Mal- 
abar, said  to  be  an  excellent,  carminative,  and  very 
useful  in  the  colic.  Quincy. 

A-JU'GA,  n.     Bugle  ;  a  genus  of  plants.         Encyc. 

AJ'II-TAGE,  or  AD'JIJ-TAGE,  n.  [Fr.  from  ajouter, 
to  join.] 

A  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  through 
which  the  water  of  a  fountain  is  to  be  played. 

A-KIN',  a.     [a,  or  of,  and  kin.     See  K.  n.] 

1.  Related  by  biood,  used  of  persons  ;  as,  the  two 
families  are  near  akin. 


loseu  oi  vjr.  an,  always,  oax.  aa, 
>nv  living.] 

of  plants,  called  by  Miller  Sempei 
has,  by  some  writers,  been  applied  t 


2.  Allied  by  nature  ;  partaking  of  the  same  pro[j- 
erties  ;  as,  envy  and  jealousy  are  near  akin.  [This 
adjective  is  used  only  uflec  the  noun.] 
AL  ;  in  Arabic,  an  adjective  or  inseparable  prefix,  an- 
swering to  the  Italian  il,  and  the  Sp.  el  and  la.  Its 
use  is  to  render  mains  detinue,  like  the  English  the  ; 
as,  alkoran,  the  koran,  or  the  book,  by  eminence  ;  al- 
cove, alcliennj,  alembic,  almanac,  &.C. 
AL,  in  English,  is  sometimes  a  contraction  of  the  Sax. 
mthel,  noble  or  illustrious. 

More  generally,  al,  in  composition,  is  a  contraction 
of  aid  or  alt,  old,  and  it  is  prefixed  to  many  names, 
as  Alburg.     Sax.  eald ;  Germ,  alt,  old. 

M,  in  the  composition  of  Latin  words,  is  written 
before  I  for  ad,  for  the  case  of  pronunciation  ;  as  in 
allevo,  olludn,  for  ad  leev,  ad  ludo. 
AL'A-BAS-TER,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  aXafSarpoe ;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a,  privative,  and  Aa/i/Jui'W,  to  take 
or  hold,  and  to  be  so  named  from  its  smoothness,  or 
from  vessels  having  no  handles.     Qu.] 

A  compact  variety  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum, 
of  fine  texture,  and  usually  white  and  semi-pellu- 
cid, but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  gray.  It  is  carved 
into  vases,  mantel  ornaments,  &c.  The  name  is 
occasionally  applied  incorrectly  to  a  compact  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Dana. 

Among  auHi/iiaries  and  artists,  the  name  alabaster 
is  given  to  varieties  both  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
gypsum  ;  the  alabaster  vessels  of  the  ancients  hav- 
ing been  formed  of  both  those  substances. 

P.  Cyc. 

A  sub-vnriete  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  large 
masses,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  par- 
ticles in  caverns  of  limestone  rocks.  These  concre- 
tions have  a  foliated,  fibrous,  or  granular  structure, 
and  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  or  more  generally  they 
present  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  in  undula- 
ting or  concentric  stripes,  or  in  spots.     Clcavcland. 

Among  the  ancients,  alabaster  was   also  the  name 


ALA 

of  a  vessel  in  which  odoriferous  liquors  were  kept ; 
so  called  from  the  stone  of  v\  hich  it  was  made.  Al- 
so, the  name  of  a  measure,  containing  ten  ounces 
of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil.     Ericiic.   Macqtier.    Pliny. 

AL'A-BAS-TER,  a.  Made  of  ulaba-ter,  or  resembling 
it.  Addison. 

Alabastrum  dendroide ;  a  kind  of  laminated  alabas- 
ter, variegated  with  figures  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
found  in  the  province  of  Ilohcnstein.         Encyc. 

AL-A-BAS'TRI-AN,d.    Pertaining  to  or  like  alabaster. 

AL-A-BAS'TRlTE,  n.  A  vase,  box,  or  other  vessel 
of  alabaster,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
holding  perfumes.  Elmes. 

A-LACK',  ezclam.    [Per.  i3\\.£>  hataka,  perdition,  de- 
struction, and  alal^sadan,  to  perish.] 
An  exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow. 

A-LACK' A-DaY  ;  an  exclamation  uttered  to  express 
regret  or  sorrow. 

A-LAr.''RI-OUS,  a.     Cheerful. 

A-LAC'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  alacrity  ;  cheerfully. 

A-LAC'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Briskness.     [Not  used.] 

A-LAC'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  alacntas,  from  alacer,  alacris.] 
Cheerfulness;  gayety ;  sprighlliness  ;  more  usually, 
a  cheerful  readiness  or  promptitude  to  do  some  act ; 
cheerful  willingness  ;  as,  the  soldiers  advanced  with 
alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy. 

A-LAD'iN-ISTS,  n.  pi.  Free  thinkers  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Encyc. 

AL'A-LITE,  n.  A  bright  green  variety  of  pyroxene, 
in  prisms  ;  obtained  first  near  the  Village  of  Ala,  in 
Piedmont.  Cleaveland. 

X-LA-Ml'RE,  (a-la-me'ra,)  n.  The  lowest  note  but 
one  in  Guido  Arctine's  scale  of  music.      Johnson. 

AL-A-M5DE',  ado.  [Fr.  d  la  mode,  after  the  fashion.] 
According  to  Urn  fashion  or  prevailing  mode. 

Whitlock. 

AL-A-MoDE',  n.  A  thin  glossy  black  silk  for  hoods, 
scarfs,  &c. 

X-LA-MORT',  a.  [Fr.  d  la  mart.]  Depressed  ;  mel- 
ancholy. 

A-LAND',  adv.     At  or  on  land.  Sidney. 

A-LAN'TIN,  n.  An  amylaceous  or  starchy  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Angelica  arch- 

_  angelica  ;  identical  with  Inulin. 

A'LAR,a.    [L.  ala,  a  wing.]    Pertaining  to,  or  having 

AL'A-RY,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  wings.  [wings. 

A-LXRM',  n.t  [Dan.  larm,  noise,  bustle,  alarm; 
larme,  to  make  a  noise  or  bustle,  to  alarm;  G.  larm, 
Idrmen,  id.  ;  Sw.  larm,  larma,  id.  ;  Fr.  alarme,  alar- 
mcr ,"  Sp.  alarma,  alarmar  ;  It.  allarme,  allarmare  ; 
W.  alarm,  a  great  shout,  compounded  of  al,  veiy, 
most,  and  garni,  an  outcry.  The  Welsh  gives  the 
true  origin  and  primary  signification.] 

1.  Any  sound,  outcry,  or  information,  intended  to 
give  notice  of  approaching  danger ;  as,  to  sound  an 

2.  A  summons  to  arms.  Dryden. 

3.  Sudden  surprise  with  fear  or  terror;  as,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  excited  an  alarm. 

4.  Terror ;  a  sensation  excited  by  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  from  whatever  cause  ;  as,  we  felt  an 
alarm  at  the  cry  of  fire. 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking  persons 
from  sleep,  or  rousing  their  attention. 

G.  In  fencing,  an  appeal  or  challenge.        Encyc. 
A-LaRM',  ».  (.     To  give   notice  of  danger  ;  to  rouse 
to  vigilance,  and  exertions  for  safety. 

2.  To  call  to  arms  for  defense. 

3.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger  ;  to 
disturb  with  terror;  to  fill  with  anxiety  by  the  pros- 
pect of  evil. 

A-LARM'-BELL,  n.  A  bell  that  gives  notice  of 
danger. 

A-LaRM'-CLOCK,  n.  A  clock  which  can  be  so  set 
as  to  ring  loudly  at  a  particular  hour,  to  wake  from 
sleep,  or  excite  attention. 

A-LaRM'J?D,  pp.  Notified  of  sudden  danger;  sur- 
prised with  fear  ;  roused  to  vigilance  or  activity  by 
apprehension  of  approaching  danger;  solicitous  at 
the  prospect  or  expectation  of  evil.  Thus,  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  danger,  or  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  friends  at  sea. 

A-LaRM'ING,  pftr.  Giving  notice  of  approaching 
danger  ;  rousing  to  vigilance  ;  exciting  solicitude  by 
a  prospect  of  evil. 

A-LARM'ING,  a.  Exciting  apprehension;  terrify- 
ing ;  awakening  a  sense  of  danger  ;  as,  an  alarming 
message. 

A-LARM'ING-LY,  adv.  With  alarm;  in  a  manner 
to  excite  apprehension. 

A-LAliM'IST,  n.     One  that  excites  alarm. 

A-LARM'-POST,  n.  A  place  to  which  troops  are  to 
repair  in  cases  of  an  alarm. 

A-LARM'-WATCH,  n.  A  watch  that  can  be  so  set 
as  to  strike  frequently  at  a  particular  hour,  to 
awaken  attention. 

A-LAR'UM,  for  Alarm,  is  a  corruption,  and  is  not  to 
be  used. 

A-LAS',  eiclam.     [Dutch,  helaas  ;  Fr.  helas.] 

An  exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow,  grief,  pity, 
concern,  or  apprehension  of  evil; 


ALB 


lowed  by  day  or  while .  alas  the  day,  like  alack  a  day  ; 
or  alas  the  while.  [Obs.]     Spenser,  expressing  an  un- 
happy time. 
A-LXTE',  ado.     Lately.     [JYot  used.] 

A'LA-TED   I  "■     tL'  ala'  a  win"  ;  atos>  winged-J 
In  natural  history,  winged  ;  bordered  by  a  mem- 
branous or  leafy  expansion.  Brande. 

AL-A-TER'NL'S,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  Rhamnus  or  buckthorn. 

ALB,  71.     [L.  albas,  Gr.  u},,poi;,  white.] 

A  tunic  or  vestment  of  white  linen,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Also, 
a  Turkish  coin,  called  also  an  asper,  value  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  mills. 

AL'BA-TROSS,  71.  An  aquatic  fowl,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Anseres.  The  bill  is  straight ;  the  upper 
mandible  crooked  at  the  point,  and  the  lower  one 
truncated  ;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  open,  and  but  little 
prominent,  and  placed  on  the  sides  ;  the  wings  are 
pennated,  and  there  are  three  webbed  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  sometimes 
white,  but  usually  of  a  spotted  brown,  and  the  belly 
white.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  pelican  or  larger,  very 
voracious,  preying  on  fish  and  small  water  fowls. 
These  fowls  are  seen  in  great  numbers  about  the 
capes  of  the  two  continents,  and  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Asia.    They  are  sometimes  called 


the 


AL-Be'IT.  [This  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
all,  be,  and  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  admit,  or  grant 
it  all.] 

Be   it  so;   admit   all   that;    although;    notwith 


Wli.-r. 


The  Lunl  s;iith  i 


[litis  irvid  is  neurit:  antiquated.] 
-BUS VENT,  a.     "' 
Becoming  whit 


AL-BESVENT,  a.     [L.  albesco,  to 'grow  white.] 

or  rather,  whitish  ;  moderate- 


ly white.  Encyc. 

AL'BI-CoitE,  n.  [Port.  aUmcor;  al  and  haeoro,  a  lit- 
tle pig.] 

A  marine  fish,  like  a  tunny,  noted  for  following 
ships. 

AL-BI-FI-CX'TION,  77.    The  act  of  making  white. 

AL-BI-GEN'SES,  AL-BI-UEOIS',  71.  pi.  A  party  of 
reformers,  who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome 
in  the  12th  century  ;  so  called  from  the  Albigeois,  a 
small  territory  in  France,  where  they  resided.  They 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  IValdenses ;  but 
they  were  prior  to  them  iu  time,  differed  from  them 
in  some  of  their  tenets,  and  resided  in  a  different 
part  of  France.  The  Roman  Catholics  made  war 
upon  them,  and  they  gradually  dwindled,  till  ths 
Reformation,  when  the  remains  of  them  fell  in  with 
the  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  the  Genevan  Protes- 
tants. Encyc. 

AL'BIN,  71.     [L.  albus,  white.] 

A  variety  of  upophyllite,  of  an  opaque  white  color, 
from  Aussig,  in  Bohemia. 

AL'BI-NIS.M,  h.     The  state  or  condition  of  an  albino. 

AL-BI'NO,  71.     [L.  albus,  white.] 

A  white  person  belonging  to  a  race  of  blacks. 
This  term  was  originally  applied,  by  the  Portuguese, 
to  the  white  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  is 
now  applied  generally  to  denote  individuals  of  any 
race  of  men,  characterized  by  a  preternatural  white- 
ness of  the  skin  and  hair,  and  a  peculiar  redness  of 
the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-BI'NO-IiSM,  11.    The  state  of  an  albino. 

AL'BI-ON,  71.  An  ancient  name  of  England,  still 
used  in  poetry.  It  is  .supposed  this  name  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  white  cliffs. 

AL'BITE,  n.  A  species  of  mineral,  of  the  feldspar 
family,  of  a  white  color  ;  differing  from  the  common 
feldspar  in  containing  soda  instead  of  potash.  It  is 
a  constituent  of  many  varieties  of  granitic  rocks. 

AL-BO'RA,  71.  A  sort  of  itch,  or  rather  leprosy,  ter- 
minating without  ulceration,  but  with  fetid  evacua- 
tions in  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Quincy. 

AL-Bo'RAK,  re.  The  white  mule  on  which  Mo- 
hammed is  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  heaven. 

AL-Bu  GIN'E-A,  71.  [L.]  The  partial  coat  of  the 
eye,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  its 
straight  muscles,  at  their  insertion  into  the  sclerotica 
around  the  cornea.  It  forms  the  white  of  the  eye, 
so  called. 

AL-BO-GIN'E-OUS,  a.  [L.  albugo,  the  white  spot  in 
the  eye,  from  albus,  white.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  (he  white  of  the  eye, 
or  of  an  egg.  Encyc. 

Albugincous  humor ;  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
Encyc.     Qitincy. 

AL-BTJ'GO,  n.  The  white  speck  in  the  eye,  called 
the  pin  and  iveb,  and  also  the  film,  haw,  dragon, 
pearl,  or  cicatrice.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  a  white  opaque  spot  growing  on  the  cornea 
and  obstructing  vision.  It  is  called  also  leucoma, 
nebula,  pannus  oculi,  onyx,  luiguis,  &.C. 

Quincy.    Encyc. 
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AL'BUM,  n.     [L.  alius,  white.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  white  table,  board,  or 
register,  on  which  the  names  of  public  officers  and 
public  transactio ns  were  entered.  Lat.  Diet. 

2.  A  book,  originally  blank,  in  which  foreigners 
or  strangers  insert  autographs  of  celebrated  persons, 
or  in  which  friends  insert  pieces  as  memorials  for 
each  other.  Also,  a  book  at  public  places,  in  which 
visitors  enter  their  names. 

AL-BO'MEN,  ?(.     [L.,  from  alius,  white.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

2.  A  substance,  which  form-  a  constituent  part  of 
both  the  animal  fluids  and  solids,  and  which  exists 
nearly  pure  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  A  substance, 
possessing  the  same  or  similar  properties,  occurs  as 
a  proximate  principle  in  vegetables. 

3.  In  botany,  a  substance  interposed  between  the 
embryo  and  integument  of  the  seed,  in  some  plants. 
It  forms  the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  corn,  coffee,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  cacas. 

AL-BO'MIN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of  albumen. 

AL'BURN,  a.     Auburn.  Encyc. 

AL-BURN'TJM,  n.     [L.,  from  albas,  white.] 

The  white  and  softer  part  of  wood,  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  hard  wood  or  duramen.  In 
America,  it  is  popularly  called  the  sap-wood.  This 
is  annually  acquiring  firmness,  and  thus  becoming 

AL-CaDE',  n.     See  Alcaid.  [hard  wood. 

AL'CA-HEST,  )  «.     [Ar.]      A   pretended    universal 

AL'KA-HEST,  j      solvent,  or  menstruum.   [See  Al- 

AL-€A'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Alcanis,  a  lyric  poet  of 
Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  who  flourished  about  the 
forty-fourth  Olympiad  ;  or  to  other  poets  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  three  are  mentioned  ;  one 
an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and  another  a  Messenian. 

AL-€a'1€S,  n.  pi.     Several  kinds  of  verse,  so  called 

from  AIcieus,  their  inventor.     One  kind  consists  of 

five  feet,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a  long 

syllable,  and  two  dactyls.  Encyc 

5  f-    „ 

AL-€aID',  ti.     [Sp.  alcayde ;  Port,  alcaide;  Ar.  <X>lJ' 

kaidon,  with  the  prefix  al,  from  iL»  Itada,  to  lead, 
rule,  govern.     Hence  the  Cadi  of  the  Turks.] 

Among  the  Moars,  Spaniard*,  and  Portuguese,  a 
governor.  In  Portugal,  the  chief  civil  magistrate 
of  a  town  or  city  ;  also,  the  jurisdiction  of  certain 
judges  of  appeal.  In  Spain,  the  governor  of  a  cas- 
tle or  fort ;  also,  a  jailer.         Span,  and  Port.  Diet. 

AL-€AL'DE,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spain,  a  magistrate  or 
judge.  This  word  lias  been  sometimes-  improperly 
confounded  with  alcaid.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-€A-LIM'E-TER,  a.     See  Alkahmeter. 

AL-€AN'NA,  n.  [Arabic]  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Lawsonia  ;  and  a  powder,  prepared  from  its  leaves, 
used  by  the  Turkish  females  to  give  a  golden  color 
to  the  nails  and  hair.  Infused  in  water,  it  forms  a 
yellow  color  ;  with  vinegar,  it  forms  a  red.  In 
Cairo,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  From  the 
berries  is  extracted  an  oil,  used  in  medicine.  The 
same  as  Henna.  Encyc.     Theopltrast. 

AL-CA-VA'LA,  n.  In  Spain,  a  tax  on  every  trans- 
fer of  property,  real  or  personal.  Encye. 

AL-CE'DO,  n.     [L.] 

The  king-fisher;  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
Picse.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  usually 
live  about  rivers,  feeding  on  fish,  which  they  take 
by  darting  into  the  water  with  .surprising  velocity. 
[See  Halcyon.] 

AL-eiIEM'l€,         )  a.    Relating  to  alchemy,  or  pro- 

AL-eilEM'ie-AL,  j      duced  by  it. 

AL-€HEM'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  al- 
chemy. 

AL'OHE-MIST,  ti.*  One  who  practices  alchemy. 

AL-€HE-MIST'1€,  )  a.     Practicing  alchemy,  or 

AL-€HE-MIST'I€-AL,  j      relating  to  it. 

AL'CHE-MY,  ?i.      [It.   alchimia;    Ar.   al,  the,  and 

Ia^a^Es  Umia,  secret,  hidden,  or  the  occult  art, 


from    _.««£—>  kamai,  to  hide.   This  word,  according 


to  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be  spelled 
alehimy.     See  Chemistry.] 

1.  The  more  sublime  and  difficult  parts  of  chem- 
istry, and  chiefly  such  as  relate  to  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  into  gold,  the  finding  a  universal 
remedy  for  diseases,  and  an  alkahest,  or  universal 
solvent,  and  other  things  now  treated  as  ridiculous. 
This  pretended  science  was  much  cultivated  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  is 
now  held  in  contempt. 

2.  Formerly,  a  mixed  metal  used  for  utensils. 
ALC-MA'KI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Alcman,  a  lyric 

poet  of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  celebrated 
for    his    amorous    verses.     The"  Alcmanian    verse 
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consisted  of  six  anapests  or  their  equivalents, 
wanting  the  two  last  syllables.  Encye. 

AL'CO,  n.  A  quadruped  of  America,  nearly  resem- 
bling a  dog,  but  mute  and  melancholy ;  and  this 
circumstance  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fa- 
ble that  dogs  transported  to  America  become  mute. 
The  animal  was  used  for  food  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  first  Spani  -h  settlers ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  now  extinct.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Techichi.  Clavigero. 

AL'eO-HOL,  n.      [Ar.   l.-cn<=^  kahala;  Heb.  Syr. 

and  Eth.  bns,  to  paint  with  a  preparation  of 
powder  of  antimony.  The  Oriental  females  still 
practice  the  painting  of  the  eyebrows  with  this 
material.  The  name  was  applied  to  this  substance, 
and  afterward  to  other  fine  powders,  and  to  high- 
ly rectified  spirits.] 

Pure  or  highly  rectified  spirit,  obtained  from  fer- 
mented liquors  by  distillation.  It  consists  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  oxygen.  It  is  extremely  light 
and  inflammable,  and  a  powerful  stimulant  and  anti- 
septic. This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
originally,  in  Arabic,  it  signified  a  fine,  impalpable 
powder,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  used.         Eacyc. 

AL'CO-HOL-ATE,  n.  A  salt  in  which  alcohol  ap- 
pears to  take  tlie  place  of  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Brande. 

AL-CO-HOL'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  alcohol,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities.  Med.  Rep. 

AL-OO-HOL-I-ZA'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  rectifying 
spirit  till  it  is  wholly  ih-phlegmated ;  or  of  reducing 
a  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL'GO-HOL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to 
rectify  spirit  till  it  is  wholly  dephlegmated;  also, 
to  reduce  a  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL-CO-HOL'ME-TER,  ti.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  spirits,  with  a  scale  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  indicate  the  per-centage  of  pure  al- 
cohol, either  by  weight  or  volume.  Ure. 

AL-eO-HOL-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  al- 
COholnieter  ;   as,  ulcjltulmrtrical  tallies.  Ure. 

AL-CO-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  alcoometer ; 
as,  dlcomitricu!  tallies.  Ure. 

AL-CO-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Fr.  alcoometre.]  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Gay-Lussac,  for  determining  the 
strength  of  spirits,  by  indicating  the  per-centage  of 
pure  alcohol  by  volume.  Ure. 

AL'COR,  7i.  [Ar.]  A  small  star  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Major.  Encyc. 

AL'CO-RAN.     See  Koran  and  Alkoran. 

al-cove'  |  *■    rSp-  alcoba'  comP03ed  of  al>  with 


the  Ar.  i_<*9  kabba,  to  arch,  to  construct  with  an 

arch,  and  its  derivatives,  an  arch,  a  round  house  ; 
Eng.  cubby.] 

I  A  recess,  or  part  of  a  room,  separated,  by  an 
estrade,  or  partition  of  columns,  or  by  other  corre- 
sponding ornaments;  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of 
state,  and  sometimes  seats  for  company.  The  bed 
is  sometimes  raised  two  or  three  steps,  with  a  rail 
at  the  foot.    These  are  frequent  in  Spain.   Encyc. 

2.  A  recess  in  a  library,  or  small  lateral  apart- 
ment for  books ;  or  a  similar  recess  in  a  room  of 
any  kind. 

3.  A  covered  building,  or  recess,  in  a  garden. 

4.  A  recess  in  a  grove. 

AL'CY-ON,  ti.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
king-fisher.     [See  Halcyon.] 

AL-CY-ON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alcyonece,  (JO- 
cyonium,)  a  group  or  family  of  zoophytes,  allied  to 

AL'CY-ON-IT£,  n.     [Supra.]  [the  sponges. 

A  fossil  zoophyte,  somewhat  resembling  a  fungus. 
J.  of  Science. 

AL-CY-o'NI-UM,  7i.  A  family  of  zoophytes,  branch- 
ing somewhat  like  a  plant,  and  when  alive  covered 
with  small  polyps,  shaped  like  an  expanded  pink. 

AL-DE-Ba'RAN,  ?i.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
situated  in  the  eye  of  Taurus.  It  is  the  bright  star 
in  the  group  of  five,  called  the  Hyadcs.       P.  Cyc. 

AL'DER,  71.     [L.  alnus  ;  Fr.  aune,  aulne  ;  Sax.  air.] 
A  tree,  usually  growing  in  moist  land,  and  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Alnus.    The  name  is  applied 
also  to  some  species  of  other  genera. 

AL'DER  ;  the  ancient  genitive  plural  of  the  Saxon 

"  cat,  all.  It  was  formerly  prefixed  to  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  ;  as,  alder-first,  first  of  all ;  alder-best, 
best  of  all ;  alder-licfest,  or  alder-lievest,  (from  lief,) 
dearest  of  all.  Toone. 

AL'DER-MAN,  m.  ;  pi.  Aldermen.    [Sax.  aid,  or  eald, 

"  old,  comp.  alder,  older,  and  man;  G.  alt;  D.  oud.] 
1.  Among  our  Saxon,  ancestms,  a  senior  or  supe- 
rior. The  title  was  applied  to  princes,  dukes,  earls, 
senators,  and  presiding  magistrates;  also  to  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  implying  superior  wisdom  or 
authority.  Thus  Ethelstan,  duke  of  the  East- 
Anglians,  was  called  alderman  of  all  England ; 
and  there  were  aldermen  of  cities,  counties,  and 


within  their  rcspec- 
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castles,  who  had  jurisdic 
five  districts. 

2.  In  present  usage,  a  magistrate  or  officer  of  a 
town  corporate,  next  in  rank  below  the  mayor. 
The  number  of  aldermen  is  different  in  different 
cities.  In  London,  the  number  is  twenty-six,  one 
in  each  ward,  and  the  office  is  held  for  life. 

Spchnan.  Cowel.  Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  aldermen 
depends  on  the  charters  of  incorporation.  In  gen- 
eral, aldermen  have  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and,  with  the  mayor,  they  constitute  the 
court  of  the  corporation.  In  most  of  our  cities  they 
are  annually  elected  by  the  citizens. 

AL'DER-MAN-LIKE,  a.     Like  an  alderman. 

AL'DER-MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  an  al- 
derman. Swift. 

AL'DERN,  a.     Made  of  alder. 

AL'DINE  E-DI''TIONS,  ti.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 
those  editions,  chiefly  of  the  classics,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  of 
Venice,  for  the  most  part  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  term  has  been  recently  applied  to  certain  ele- 
gant editions  of  English  works. 

ALE,  7i.  [Sax.  eala,  eule,  or  aloth  ;  G.  dl ;  Sw.  SI ; 
Dan.  ol;  Ir.  ol ;  Qu.  Ir.  olam,  to  drink.] 

1.  A  liquor  made  from  an  infusion  of  malt  by 
fermentatii  n.  It  differs  from  beer  in  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hops,  ami  hence  being  sweeter, 
and  of  a  lighter  color.  It  is  of  different  sorts,  chiefly 
pale  and  brown  ;  the  first,  made  from  malt  slightly 
dried ;  the  second,  from  malt  more  considerably 
dried  or  roasted.  Ale  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  usually  made 
with  barley ;  but  sometimes  with  wheat,  rye, 
millet,  oats,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  merry  meeting  in  English  country  places,  so 
called  from  the  liquor  drank.  Ben  Jonson. 

Medicated  ales  are  those  which  are  prepared  for 
medicinal  purposes,  by  an  infusion  of  herbs  during 
fermentation.  Encyc. 

ALE'-BENCH,  ti.  A  bench  in  or  before  an  ale- 
house. Homilies. 

ALE'-BER-RY,  71.  A  beverage,  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice,  -sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.        Johnson. 

ALE'-BREW-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
brew  ale. 

ALE'-OON-NER,  ti.  [ale  and  con,  to  know  or  see.] 
An  officer  in  London,  in  former  times,  whose 
business  was  to  inspect  the  measures  used  in  public 
houses,  to  prevent  frauds  in  selling  liquors.  Four 
of  these  were  chosen  annually  by  the  livery-men, 
in  common  hall,  on  midsummer's  day.    Act  of  Pari. 

ALE'-€OST,  m.  Costmary,  a  plant,  a  species  of 
Tanacetum. 

ALE'-FED,  a.     Fed  with  ale.  Stafford. 

ALE'-HOUSE,  «.  A  house  where  ale  is  retailed; 
and  hence,  a  tippling- house. 

ALE'-HOUSE-KkEP'ER,  7i.  One  who  keeps  an 
ale-house. 

ALE'-KNIGHT,  ti.     A  pot  companion.        Camden 

ALE'-SUOT,  71.     A  reckoning  to  be  paid  for  ale. 

ALE'-SIL-VER,  «.     A  duty  paid  to  the  lord  mayor 

_  of  London,  by  the  sellers  of  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE'-STAKE,  71.  A  stake  set  as  a  sign  before  an 
ale-house.  Chaucer. 

ALE'-TAST-ER,  ti.  An  officer,  in  former  times,  ap- 
pointed in  every  court  leet,  and  sworn,  to  inspect 
ale,  beer,  and  bread,  and  examine  the  quality  and 
quantity  within  the  precincts  of  the  lordship. 

Cowel. 

ALE'- VAT,  71.    A  vat  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

ALE'-WASH-£D,  (ale'-wosht,)  a.  Steeped  or  soaked 
in  ale.  Shale. 

A-LE'-WlFE,  ti.    A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

ALE'WTFE,  j  7i.    [This  word  is 'properly  aloof,  the  In- 

A'LOOF,  j  dian  name  of  a  fish.  See  Wintl.rop 
on  the  culture  of  maize  in  America,  Phil.  Trans.  No. 
142,  p.  10(35,  and  Baddam's  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  131.] 

An  American  fish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Clupea, 
and  called  Clupea  serrata.  it  resembles  the  her- 
ring. The  established  pronunciation  is  alewife,  pi. 
alcwives. 

A-LE€-TO-ROM'A-€HY,  n.  [Gr.  aXcKTap,  a  cock, 
and  ;ei\ij,  a  fight.]     Cock-fighting. 

A-LE€'TRY-0-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  aXenrpvav,  acock, 
ami  pavrcia,  divination.] 

An  ancient  practice  of  foretelling  events  by  means 
of  a  cock.  The  twenty-four  Utters  were  traced  on 
the  ground,  and  a  grain  of  corn  laid  on  each  ;  a 
cock  was  then  permitted  to  pick  up  the  grains,  and 
the  letters  under  the  grains  selected,  being  furmed 
into  words,  were  supposed  to  foretell  the  event  de- 
sired. Encyc. 

A-LkE',  ado.     [a,  or  at,  and  lee.    See  Lee.] 

In  sea7nen's  language,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
wind,  that  is,  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  it 
strikes.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is  alee,  when  pressed 
close  to  the  lee  side. 

Hard  alee,  or  Luff  alec,  is  an  order  to  put  the  helm 
to  the  lee  side. 

Helm's  alec ;  that  is,  the  helm  is  alec,  a  notice  given 
as  an  order  to  the  seamen  to  cause  the  head-sails  to 
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shake   in  the  wind,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  ship 
about.  Mar.  Diet. 

AL'E-GAR,  n.  [ale,  and  Fr.  aigre,  sour.]  Sour  ale  • 
tile  arid  of  ale  ;  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

AL'E  GER,  a.  [Fr.  alegre;  L.  alacer.]  Gay;  cheer- 
ful ;  sprightly.     [JVuf.  used.]  Bacon. 

A-LEGGE',  o.  t.  To  lighten  :  to  lessen  ;  to  assuage. 
[M,t  used.} 

ALE'HOOF,  n.  Ground  ivy  ;  so  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  us  being  :i  chief  ingredient  in  making  ale. 

A  LEMB'DAR,  it.  In  Turkey,  an  officer  who  bears 
the  green  standard  of  lUohanuned,  when  the  sultan 
appears  in  public.  Encyc. 

9     Of         s       u? 

A-LEM'Bie,7t.*  [Ar.  al  and  iiX_AJ.  or  iJuaJi  an- 

blkon,  a  chemical  vessel.] 

A  chemical  vessel  used  in  distillation,  usually 
made  of  glass  or  m  tal.  The  bottom  part,  contain- 
ing the  liquor  to  b  distilled,  is  called  the  cucurbit; 
the  upper  part,  w<  tch  receives  and  condenses  the 
steam,  is  called  t)  j  head,  the  beak  of  which  is  fitted 
to  the  neck  of  a  i  ceiver.  The  head  is  more  prop- 
erly the  alembic.  This  vessel  is  not  so  generally 
used  now,  as  the  worm-still  and  retort. 
A-LEAl'BROTH,  n.    A  compound  of  corrosive  subli- 

'.  adc.     \a  and  lenirth.l 

;  full  length. 

A-LEP'1-DoTE,  n.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  X£«P,  a  scale.] 

Any  fish  whose  sKin  is  not  covered  with  scales. 
A-LERT',  a.     [Fr.  alerte ;  Sp.  alcrto,  vigilant,  watch- 
ful, estar  aterta,  to  be  on  the  watch.] 

1.  Watchful;  vigilant;  active  in  vigilance.  Hence 
the  military  phrase,  upon,  the  alert,  upon  the  watch, 
guarding  against  surprise  or  danger. 

2.  Brisk;  nimble  ;  moving  wiih  celerity.  Spectator. 
A-LERT'N  ESS,  n.     Briskness;   nimbleness  ;  spright- 

liness  ;  levity.  Addison. 

AL-Eu'RO-MAN-CY,  n.      [Gr.   aXevpov, -meal,   and 
uaireia,  divination.] 
A  kind  of  divination  by  meal,  used  by  the  ancients. 
Encyc. 

A-LEO'TIAN,  )  a.      Designatins  certain  isles  in  the 

A-LEu'TlC,  j  Pacific  Ocean,  eastward  of  Kam- 
schatka,  extended  north-eastward  toward  America. 
The  word  is  formed  from  alcut,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  parts,  is  a  bald  rock.  Tuoke. 

A-LEW,  it.     Shouting  ;  same  as  Halloo.     [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Smyrnium.  Muhlenberg, 

AL-EX-AN'DER'8  FOOT,  71.     The  name  of  a  plant. 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-AN,  'a.  Pertaining  to  Alexandria. 
There  are  many  cities  of  this  name,  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  term  is  often  applied  as  an  attribute, 
or  used  as  a  noun,  for  one  who  professed  or  taught 
the  sciences  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ; 
a  place  highly  celebrated  for  its  literature  and  mag- 
nificence, and  whose  library,  it  is  said,  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes.  The  Persians  and  Turks  write,  for 
Alexander,  Scander  or  Seouder  ;  and  for  Alexandria, 
Scaiidcrtma  .'  hence  Scanderoon,  a  seaport  in  Syria. 

AL-EX-AN'DRINE,    >  n.     A  kind  of  verse,  consisting 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-AN,  j  of  twelve  syllables,  or  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  alternately;  so  called  from  a 
poem  written  in  French  on  the  life  of  Alexander. 
This  species  of  verse  is  peculiar  to  modern- poetry, 
but  well  adapted  to  epic  poems.  The  Alexandrine 
in  English  consists  of  twelve  syllables,  and  is  less 
used  than  this  kind  of  verse  is  among  the  French, 
whose  tragedies  are  generally  composed  of  Alexan- 
drines. Pope.     Drydeu. 

A-LEX-I-PHaRM'I€,  a.  [Gr.  uAffw,  to  expel,  and 
qiai'uwo  ,  poison.] 

Expelling  or  resisting  poison  ;  antidotal :  also, 
sudorific;  that  lias  lb  ■.  quality  of  expelling  poison  or 
infection  by  sweat. 

A-LEX-I-PHARM'ie,  n.  A  medicine  that  is  intended 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  poison  ;  an  antidote  to  poison 
or  infection.  In  the  latter  sense,  applied  to  remedies 
in  malignant  fevers.  By  the  Greeks,  the  word  was 
used  fur  an  amulet.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

A-LEXI-TER'IG,       )  a.     [Gr.   aXef'o,  to   expel,   and 

A-LEX-I-Tis'RI-AL,  \      &,i\„Tnp>«r\  poison.] 

Resisting  poison  ;  obviating  the  effects  of  venom. 

A-LEX-I-TER'IG,  ?i.  A  medicine  to  resist  the  effects 
of  poison,  or  the  bite  of  venomous  animals  ;  nearly 
synonymous  with  aler.ipharm.ic.  Used  also  by  the 
Greeks  for  an  amulet.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

AL'GA,  n.     [L.]     Sea-weed. 

AL'GvE,  7i.  pi.  [L.]  A  tribe  of  submersed  or  subaque- 
ous plants,  including  the  sea-weeds,  (Facus,)  and  the 
lavers,  ( Uira,)  growing  in  salt  water,  and  the  fresh- 
water confervas. 

AL'GA-ROT,     j  7i.    The  name  of  an  emetic  powder, 

AL'GA-ROTH,  \  a  compound  of  the  sesquoxyd  and 
sesquichlorid  of  antimony,  obtained  by  pouring 
water  into  a  solution  of  the  sesquichlorid  of  that 
metal.  It  is  either  an  Arabic  term,  or  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Algarotti,  a  physician  of  Verona. 
Ure.     Quincy.     Encyc. 
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AL'GaTES,  ado.     [Sax.  algci 
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AL'GE-BRa,  71.  [Ar.  al  and  ».A:s»,  gabron,  the  re- 
duction of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  fractions  to  whole 
numbers,  from  the  verb,  which  signifies  to  consoli- 
date ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth.  13J,  to  be  strong.] 

The  science  of  quantity  in  general,  or  universal 
arithmetic.  Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  compu- 
tation, in  which  siens  and  symbols,  which  are  com- 
monly the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  made  to  repre- 
sent numbers  and  quantities.  It  takes  an  unknown 
quantity  sought,  as  if  granted  ;  and,  by  means  of  one 
or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  till  the  quantity 
supposed  is  discovered,  by  some  other  known  quan- 
tity to  which  it  is  equal. 

This  science  was  of  Oriental  discovery ;  but 
whether  among  the  Arabians  or  Indians,  is  uncertain. 

AL-GE-BRa'I€,         \  a.     Pertaining  to  algebra  ;  con- 

AL-GE-BRa'I€-AL,  j  tainingan  operation  of  algebra, 
or  deduced  from  such  operation. 

Algebraic  curve;  a  figure  win, so  intercepted  diame- 
ters bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive ordinates.  Bailey. 

AL-G E-BRa ' IC- AL-LY,  adv.     By  algebraic  process. 

AL-GE-BRa'IST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  algebra. 

AL'GE-BRA-TZE,  v.  t.  To  perform  by  algebra,  or  re- 
duce to  algebraic  form. 

AL'GEN-EB,  ?i.  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, in  the  right  side  of  Perseus.  Encyc. 

AL-GE-RINE',  n.  [from  Algiers.}  A  native  of  Al- 
giers, a  city  and   a  country  on  the  north  coast  of 

AL-GE-RINE',  a.    Belonging  to  Algiers. 
AL'GID,  a.     [L.  algidus.] 
Cold.     [Not  used.] 

AL'GID-NESS,  \  n-    Chilliness,  coldness. 

AL-GIF'IO,  a.    Producing  cold. 

AL'GOL,  ii.  A  fixed  star,  in  Medusa's  head,  in  the 
constellation  Perseus,  remarkable  for  its  periodic 
variation  in  brightness. 

AL'GOR,  7i.  [L.]  Among  physicians,  an  unusual 
coldn:  ss  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

AL'GO-RITHM, )  7t.     An  Arabic  term,  signifying  nu- 

AL'GO-RISM,  j  merical  computation,  or  the  six 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

Also,  the  common  rules  of  computation  in  any 
branch  of  analysis  ;  as,  the  algorithm  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  Barlow.     Brande. 

AL'GOUS,  a.     [L.  alga,  sea-weed.] 

Pertaining  to  sea-weed  ;  abounding  with,  or  like 
sea-weed. 

AI^OUA-ZlV,  7i.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice  in 
Spain  ;  a  constable. 

AL-HEN'NA,  it.     See  Alkenna  and  Henna. 

A'LI-AS,  [L.]  Otherwise  ;  as  in  Ibis  example,  "  Rim- 
son,  alias  Smith  ;  "  a  word  used  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  connect  the  different  names  by  which  a  person  is 
called,  who  attempts  to  conceal  his  true  name,  and 
pass  under  a  fictitious  one. 

A'LI-AS,  7i.  A  second  writ,  or  execution,  issued 
when  the  first  has  failed  to  enforce  the  judgment. 

AL'I-BI,  n.  [L.]  Elsewhere;  in  another  place;  a  into 
term.  When  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offense, 
and  he  proves  that  he  could  not  have  committed  it, 
because  he  was,  at  the  time,  in  another  place,  he  is 
said  to  prove  an  alibi.  The  part  of  a  plea  or  allega- 
tion, which  avers  the  party  to  have  been  in  another 
place,  is  also  called  an  alibi. 

AL'I-BLE,  a.     Nutritive,  or  that  may  be  nourished. 

AL'I-DaDE,  n,  [from  the  Arabic]  A  name  for  the 
index  of  a  graduated  instrument.,  (such  as  a  quad- 
rant,) carrying  the  sights  or  telescope,  and  showing 
the  degrees  cut  off  on  the  arc  of  the  instrument. 

Hutton. 

aL'IEN,  (al'yen,)  a.  [L.  alienus,  from  alius,  another; 
Ir.  aile,  eile,  oile,  another  ;  W.  all,  other,  and  ail, 
second  ;  Arm.  eel,  all,  eguile;  Corn,  gele  ;  Gr.  aAAoc. 
Hence,  h.  alieno,  to  alienate  ;  alirr,  another;  whence 
Fr.  alterer,  to  alter;  L.  alterno,  to  alter,  to  alternate, 


TTiW 


and  alterco,  altercor,  to  altercate.  Eth.  Ill  h<  1  kalca, 
to  alter,  to  change ;  whence  alius,  another,  the 
second ;  the  first  letter  being  lost,  except  in  the 
Cornish  and  Armoric,  as  it  is  in  all.  See  Class  Gl. 
No.  30,  and  Ludolf,  387.] 

1.  Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  the   same  country, 
land,  or  government. 

2.  Belonging  to  one  who  is  not  a  citizen. 

3.  Estranged;  foreign;  notailied;  adverse  to ;  as, 
_  principles  alien  from  our  religion. 

AL'IEN,  (al'yen,)  n.  A  foreigner  ;  one  born  in,  or 
belonging  to,  another  country  ;  one  who  is  not  a 
denizen,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

2.  In  Scripture,  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  or  to  the  covenant  of  grace. 

commonwealth  of  Israel.  —  Eph.  ii. 

In  France,  a  child  born  of  residents  who  are  not 


citizens  is  an  alien,  [n  Great  Britain,  the  children 
of  aliens  born  in  that  country  are  mostly  natural 
born  subjects  ;  and  the  children  of  British  subject.!, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  though 
born  in  other  countries,  are  natural  subjects,  and 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resident  citizens. 

Blackstone. 
Alien  duty;  a  tax  upon  goods  imported  by  aliens, 
beyond  the  duty  on  the  like  goods  imported  by  citi- 
zens;  a  discriminating  duty  on  the  tunnage  of  ships 
belonging  to  aliens,  or  any  extra  duties  imposed  by 
laws  or  edicts  on  aliens. 

aL-IEN-A-BIL'I-TY,  7t.  The  capacity  of  being  alien- 
ated or  transferred. 

The  alienability  of  the  domain.  Burke. 

aL'IEN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sold  or  transferred 
to  another;  as,  land  is  alienable  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

aL'IEN-aGE,  7i.    The  state  of  being  an  alien. 

Why  restore  estates  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage  ?     Story. 

aL';J3N-aTE,  (al'yen-ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  alieno.] 

1.  To  transfer  title,  property,  or  right  to  another  ; 
as,  to  alienate  lands,  or  sovereignty. 

2.  To  estrange  ;  to  withdraw,  as  the  affections  ;  to 
make  indifferent  or  averse,  where  love  or  friendship 
before  subsisted  ;  with  from ;  as,  to  alienate  the  heart 
or  affections ;  to  alienate  a  man  from  the  friends  of 
his  youth. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  use. 

They  shall  not  alienate  the  first  fruits  of  the  land.  — Ezek.  xlviii. 
AL'IEN-ATE,  a.     [L.  alicnatus.} 

Estranged ;  withdrawn  from ;  stranger  to ;  with 
from. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accurst.  Milton. 

The  WIhts  wn-e  nhcnnw  from  truth.  Suiift. 

AL'IEN-A-TED,  pp.  Estranged  ;  withdrawn  ;  trans- 
ferred to  another. 

AL'IEN-A-TING, 
another. 

AL-IEN-A'TION,ji.t  [L.  alienatio.] 

1.  A  transfer  of  title,  or  a  legal  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty to  another. 

2.  The  state  of  being  alienated. 

3.  A  withdrawing  or  estrangement,  as  of  the 
heart  or  affections. 

f  4.  Delirium ;  derangement  of  mental  faculties ; 
insanity.  Hooker. 

Alienation-nfficc,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an  office  to 
which  all  writs  of  covenant  and  entry,  on  which 
fines  are  levied  and  recoveries  suffered,  are  carried, 
to  have  fines  for  alienation  set  and  paid  thereon. 

aL'IEN-a-TOR,  7i.    One  that  alienates  or  transfers 
_  property.  Warton. 

AL-lENE',  (ale-yeen',)  v.  t.     [L.  alieno.] 

1.  To  transfer  title  or  property  to  another ;  to  sell. 


Estranging ;  transferring 


In  this  sense,  it  is  more  common  to  use  alienate. 
aL-IEN-kE',  71.    One  to  whom  the  title  of  property  is 
transferred. 

If  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession.  Blackstone. 

aL'IEN-ISM,  (al'yen-izm,)  n.    The  state  of  being  an 


A-LITE',  adv.     [a,  or  on,  and  life.] 

On  my  life.  Slink. 

A-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Having  wings. 
AL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  forma,  shape.] 
In  anatomy,  a   term  synonymous  with  pterygoid; 
applied   to   the    pterygoid    process   of   the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  to  the  pterj  gold  muscles,  which  arise  from 
thai  process. 
A-LIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  gero,  to  carry.] 

Having  wings. 
A-LIGHT',  v.  i.      [Sax.  alihtan,  gelihtan,  lihtan.    See 
Light.] 

1.  To  get  down  or  descend,  as  from  on  horseback 
or  from  a  carriage. 

2.  To  descend  and  settle  ;  as,  a  flying  bud  alights 


3.  To  fall  or  descend  and  lodge 
on  a  roof. 
A-LIGN',  (a-line',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  aligner.] 

1.  To  adjust  to  a  line ;  to  lay  out  or  regul 


snow  alights 
by  a 


2.  v.  i.   To  form  in  line,  as  troops. 
A-LIGN'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  alignement.] 

The  act  of  adjusting  to  a  line  ;  the  state  of  being 
so  adjusted  ;  the  line  of  adjustment. 
A-LIKE',  a.     [Sax.  gclic.     See  Like.] 

Having  resemblance  or  similitude  ;  similar. 
The  darkness  and  the  liirht  are  both  alike  to  thee.  —  Ps.  xiii. 
[This    adjective  never  precedes  the   noun  Wiick  it 
qualifies.] 
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*  See  Pictorial  JUustr<iiio:w. 
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A-LIKE',  adv.     In  the  same  manner,  form,  or  degree; 
as,  we  are  all  alike  concerned  in  religion. 

He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike.  —  Ps.  xxxiii. 

A-LTKE'-MIND-ED,  a.    Having  the  same  mind  ;  but 

Like-minded  is  more  generally  used. 
AL'I-MENT,  it.     [L.  alimentum,  from  alo,  to  feed  ;  Ir. 
alaim,  ailim,  claim,  to  feed  or  nurse.] 

That   which    nourishes ;    food  ;    nutriment ;    any 
thing  which  feeds  or  adds   to  a   substance,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  natural  growth. 
AL-I-MENT'AL,  a.  Supplying  food  ;  that  has  the  qual- 
ity, of  nourishing;  that   furnishes  the   materials  for 
natural  growth  ;  as,  chyle  is  alimental ;  alimental  sap. 
AL-I-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  serve  for  nour- 
ishment or  food. 
AL-I-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  supply- 
ing nutriment. 
AL-I-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  aliment  or  food  ; 
having   the   quality    of   nourishing ;    as,    alimentary 
particles. 

The  albnnitnrii  runal,  in  animal  bodies,  is  the  great 
duct  or  intestine,  by  which  aliments  are  conveyed 
through  the  body,  and  the  useless  parts  evacuated. 

Mlimcntani  low,  among  Hit  Romans,  was  a  law  which 
obliged  children  to  suppoil  their  parents.        Encyc. 

Obligation  of  aliment,  in  Scots  I, im,  is  the  natural  obli- 
gation of  parents  to  provide  f.  ir  their  children.  Encyc. 
AL-J-MENT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  or  power  of  afford- 
ing nutriment. 
2.  The  stateof  being  nourished.  Johnson.   Bacon. 
AL-I-MENT'IVE-NESS,    n.      A   word   invented  by 
phrenologists,  to  denote  the  organ  which  communi- 
cates the  pleasure  that  arises  from  eating  and  drink- 
AL-I-Mo'NI-OTJS,  a.     [See  Alimony.]  [ing. 

Nourishing;  ail'ording  food.     [Little -used.} 
AL'I-MO-NY,  n.     fL.  alimonia,  of  alo,  to  feed.     See 
Aliment.] 

An  allowance  made  for  the  support  of  a  woman, 

legally  separated  from   her  husband.    The   sum  is 

fixed  by  the  proper  judge,  and  granted  out  of  the 

husband's  estate.  Blaclistone. 

AL'I-OTH,  n.    A  star  on  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 

much  used  in  finding  the  latitude. 
AL'I-PED,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  pes,  foot.] 

Wing-footed ;    having  the    toes    connected  by  a 
membrane,  which  serves  as  a  wing. 
Al/l-PED,  «.*  [Supra.] 

An  animal  whose  toes  are  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane, and  thus  serve  for  wings;  a  cheiropter;  as 
the  hat.  Dumcril. 

AL'l-CAUANT,  a.     [L.  aliquantum,  a  little.] 

In  arithmetic,  an  aliquant  number,  or  part,  is  that 
which  does  not  measure  another  number  without  a 
remainder.     Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  1G,  for  3 
times  5  is  15,  leaving  a  remainder  1. 
AL'I-QUOT,  a.     [L.] 

An  aliquot  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  one 
which  will  measure  it  without  a  remainder.    Thus 
5  is  the  aliquot  part  of  15. 
XL'ISH,  a.     [from  ate.] 

Like  ale  ;  having  the  qualities  of  ale.    Mortimer. 
AL'I-TRUNK,  n.     [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  trunk.] 

The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  to  which  the 
wings  are  attached.  Kirby. 

A-LI VE',  a.     [Sax.  gelifian,  to  live,  from  lifian,  to  live. 
See  Life.] 

1.  Having  life,  in  opposition  to  dead ;  living  ;  be- 
ing in  a  state  in  which  the  organs  perform  their 
functions,  and  the  fluids  move,  whether  in  animals 
or  vegetables  ;  as,  the  man  or  plant  is  alive. 

2.  In  a  state  of  action;  unextinguished;  unde- 
stroyed  ;  unexpired  ;  in  force  or  operation  ;  as,  keep 
the  process  alive. 

3.  Cheerful;  sprightly;  lively;  full  of  alacrity ; 
as,  the  company   were  all  alive. 

4.  Susceptible;  ea-ily  impressed;  having  lively 
feelings,  as  when  the  mind  is  solicitous  about  some 
event ;  as,  one  is  alive  to  whatever  is  interesting  to 
a  friend. 

5.  Exhibiting  motion  or  moving  bodies  in  great 
numbers  ;  as,  the  city  was  all  alive,  when  the  gen- 
eral entered. 

6.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  regenerated ;  born  again. 
For  this  my  sou  was  dead,  and  is  alive.  —  Luke  xv. 

[This  adjective  always  follows  the  noun  which  it  qual- 
ifies.] 
A-LIZ'A-RINE,     n.      [from   alizari,   the   commercial 
name  of  madder,  in  the  Levant.] 

A  peculiar  coloring  principle,  obtained  from  mad- 
der. Brandt. 
AL'KA-HEST,  n.    [Arab.] 

A  universal  solvent ;  a  menstruum  capable  of  dis- 
solving all  bodies,  which  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  pretended  they  possessed.  This  pretense  no 
longer  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  any  man. 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  fixed  salts  volatil- 
ized.' Encyc. 
AL-KA-HEST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  alkahest. 
AL-KA-LErtCEN-CY,  n.     [See  Alkali.] 

A  tendency  to  become  alkaline  ;  or  a  tendency  to 
the  properties  of  an  alkali ;  or  the  state  of  a  sub- 
stance in  which  alkaline  properties  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped, or  to  be  predominant.  Ure. 


ALL 


AL'KA-LI,  (-11  or  -le,)  n. ;  pi.  Alkalies.     [Ar.       ij' 

kali,  with  the  common  prefix,  the  plant  called  glass- 
wort,  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ;  or 
the  ashes  of  the  plant,  which  seems  to  be  its  primi- 
tive sense,  for  the  verb  signifies  to  fry.] 

A  salifiable  base,  having  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  the  power  of  changing 
blue  vegetable  colors  to  a  green,  and  the  color  of  tur- 
meric and  rhubarb  to  a  brown.  Some  chemists  com- 
prehend all  salifiable  bases  under  this  name. 

AL'KA-LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  alkalified,  or 
converted  into  an  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-FI-£D,  pp.    Converted  into  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-F?,  v.  t.    To  form,  or  to  convert  into  an 
alkali. 

AL'ICA-LI-F ?,  v.  i.    To  become  an  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIG'E-NOUS,  a.    [alkali,  and  yenvaoj,  to  gen- 


Produ 


ucing  or  generating  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TER,  n.   [alkali,  and  Gr.  ptrpov,  meas- 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  al- 
kalies, or  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  potash  and  soda. 
Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  alkalies.  McCulloch. 

AL'KA-LINE,  (-Ine  or  -in,)  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIN'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  which  constitutes 
an  alkali.  Thomson. 

AL-Ka'LI-OCJS,  a.     Having  the  properties  of  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-ZATE,  a.  Alkaline  ;  impregnated  with 
alkali.     [Ohs.]  Boyle.     Newton. 

AL-KA-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  alka- 
line by  impregnating  with  an  alkali. 

AL'KA-LIZE,  it.  t.     [and  formerly  Alkali  zate.] 

To  make  alkaline  ;  to  communicate  the  properties 
of  an  tdkali  to,  by  mixture. 

AL'KA-LOID,  n.  A  salifiable  base  formed  and  exist- 
ing in  some  vegetables  as  a  proximate  principle,  and 
having  only  in  a  slight  degree  the  peculiar  properties 
of  an  alkali.  The  alkaloids  are  numerous.  All, 
which  have  been  accurately  analyzed,  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  their  differences,  in  comparison  with  each  other, 
depend  upon  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of  their 
component  elements. 

AL'KA-NET,  «.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  anchusa.  The 
root  is  used  to  impart  a  deep  red  color  to  oily  sub- 
stances, ointments,  plasters,  &.C.  Encyc. 

2.  A  reddish-purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  plant.  Braiule. 

AL-KE-KEN'GI,  n.  The  winter  cherry,  a  species  of 
Physalis.  The  plant  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  so- 
ianum,  or  nightshade.    The  berry  is  medicinal. 

Chambers. 

AL-KEN'NA,  )  n.     A  species  of  Lawsonia.    The  pul- 

AL-HEN'NA,  \  verized  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
used  by  the  Eastern  nations  for  staining  their  nails 
yellow.  The  powder,  being  wet,  forms  a  paste, 
which  is  bound  on  the  nails  for  a  night,  and  the  col- 
or thus  given  will  last  several  weeks.  The  same  as 
henna.  Encyc. 

AL-KERM'ES,  n.     [Arab.     See  Kermes.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial,  in  the  form  of  a 
confection,  deriving  its  name  from  the  kermes  ber- 
ries, its  principal  ingredient.  Its  other  ingredients 
are  said  to  be  pippin-cider,  rose-water,  sugar,  amber- 
gris, musk,  cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  pearls,  and  leaf- 
gold.  Quincy.     Chambers.     Encyc. 

AL-KER'VA,  7i.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Palma  Chris- 
ti.  Quincy. 

AL'KO-RAN,  n.  [Arab,  al,  the,  and  koran,  hook.  The 
Book,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  we  say  the  Bible.  See 
Koran.  It  is  pronounced,  I  believe,  by  Orientalists, 
alkorawn.] 

The  book  which  contains  the  Mohammedan  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  practice.  It  was  written  by  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  which  is  the 
purest  Arabic  ;  but  the  Arabian  language  has  suffered 
such  changes  since  it  was  written,  that  the  language 
of  the  Koran  is  not  now  intelligible  to  the  Arabians 
themselves,  without  being  learned  like  other  dead 
languages.  Niebuhr.     Encyc. 

AL'KO-RAN,  j  7i.     In  Eastern  architecture,  the  name 

AL'CO-RAN,  j  of  high,  slender  towers,  attached 
to  mosques,  in  which  the  priests,  at  stated  times,  re- 
cite aloud  pravers  from  the  Koran.  Owilt. 

AL'KO-RAN-IST,  ti.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  rejecting  all  comments.  The 
Persians  are  generally  Alkuranists  ;  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Tartars,  admit  a  multitude  of  traditions. 

ALL,  (awl,)  a.  [Sax.  cal ;  Dan.  al ;  G.  all ;  Sw.  all ; 
W.  oil  or  holl :  Arm.  oil ;  Ir.  uile;  Gr.  bSos  ;  Shemit- 
ic  TO,  from  r03,  calali,  to  be  ended  or  completed,  to 
perfect.  The  Welsh  retains  the  first  radical  letter. 
This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  heal,  for  in  Sw. 
hel,  and  in  Dan.  hele,  signify  all,  and  these  words 
are  from  the  root  of  heal.  See  Call,  Heal,  and 
Whole.] 


ALL 

1.  Every  one,  or  the  whole  number  of  particulars 

2.  The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration,  amount, 
quality,  or  degree  ;  as,  all  the  wheat ;  all  the  land  ; 
all  the  year  ;  all  the  strength.  This  word  signifies, 
then,  the  whole  or  entire  thing,  or  all  the  parts  or 
particulars  which  compose  it.  It  always  precedes  the 
definitive  adjectives  the,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their; 
as,  all  the  cattle  ;  all  lm  labor  ;  all  thy  goods  ;  all  his 
wealth  ;  all  our  families ;  all  your  citizens ;  all  their 
property. 

This  word,  not  only  in  popular  language,  but  in 
the  Scriptures,  often  signifies,  indefinitely,  a  large 
portion  or  number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus,  all  the  cat- 
tle in  Egypt  died,  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  are 
not  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  but  as  includ- 
ing a  large  part  or  very  great  numbers. 

This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  other  words  to  en- 
large their  signification  ;  as,  already,  always,  all-pre- 
vailing. 
ALL,  adv.  Wholly  ;  completely  ;  entirely  ;  as,  all 
along;  all  bedewed;  all  over;  my  friend  is  all  for 
amusement ;  I  love  my  father  all.  In  the  ancient 
phrases,  all  too  dear,  all  so  long,  this  word  retains  its 
appropriate  sense  ;  as,  "  He  thought  them  sixpence 
all  too  dear,"  that  is,  he  thought  them  too  dear  by 
the  sum  of  sixpence.  In  the  sense  of  although,  as, 
"  all  were  it  as  the  rest,"  and  in  the  sense  of  just,  or 
at  the  moment,  as,  "  all  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed," 
it  is  obsolete,  or  restricted  to  poetry. 

It  is  all  our,  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  same  thing 
in  cjfect  i  that  is,  it  is  iclmllii  the  same  thing. 

Ml  the  better,  is  equivalent   to  wholly  the  better; 
that  is,  better  by  the  whole  difference. 
ALL,  B.     The  whole  number  ;   as,  all  have  not  the 
same  disposition  ;  that  is,  all  men. 

2.  The  whole  ;  the  entire  thing ;  the  aggregate 
amount ;  as,  our  all  is  at  stake. 

And  Laban  said,  All  that  thou  seest  is  mine.  — Gen.  xxxi. 

This  adjective  is  much  used  as  a  noun,  and  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things 

All  in  all,  is  a  phrase  which  signifies,  all  things  to 
a  person,  or  every  thing  desired. 

Thou  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  I  iu  thee, 

Forever.  Milton. 

When  the  words  and  all  close 
particulars,  the  word  all  is  either  intensive,  c 
ed  as  a  general  term  to  express  what  is  not 
ated  ;  as,  a  tree  fell,  nest,  eagles,  and  all. 

VEstrange. 

At  all,  is  a  phrase  much  used  by  way  of  enforce- 
ment or  emphasis,  usually  in  negative  or  interroga- 
tive sentences.  He  has  no  ambition  at  all ;  that  is, 
not  in  the  least  degree.     Has  he  any  property  at  all  ? 

Mil  and  some,  in  Spenser,  Mason  interprets,  one  trad 
all.  But  from  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  it  appears 
that  the  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sax.  ealle  at 
somne,  all  together,  all  at  once,  from  somne,  together, 
at  once.     [See  Lye,  under  Somne.] 

Ml  in  the  wind,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  phrase 
denoting  that  the  sails  are  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  wind,  so  as  to  shake.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ml  is  well,  is  a  watchman's  phrase,  expressing  a 
state  of  safety. 

All,  in  composition,  enlarges  the  meaning,  or  adds 
force  to  a  word  ;  and  it  is  generally  more  emphatical 
than  most.  In  some  instances,  all  is  incorporated  in- 
to words 
instances, 


Is,  as  in  almiglitu,  ulrauhj,  olinuis  ;  but  in  most 
:es,  it  is  an  adjective  prefixed  to  other  words, 


Skclton. 

ALL-AB-HOR'R£D,  a.     Detested  by  all.  Sliak. 

ALL-AB-SORB'L\G,  a.  Engrossing;  that  drowns  or 
supersedes  all  other  considerations. 

ALL-AC-eO.M'PLISH-£D,  a.  Fully  accomplished; 
whose  education  is  higlilv  finished  or  complete. 

ALL-AD-MIR'ING,  a.     Wholly  admiring.         Shak. 

ALL-AD-VIS'.ED,  a.     Advised  by  all.     'iVarburton. 

ALL-A-MORT'.     [See  Alamort.] 

ALL-AP-PKOV'-ED,  a.     Approved  by  all.        More. 

ALL-A-ToN'ING,  a.  Atoning  for  all ;  making  com- 
plete atonement.  Dryden. 

ALL-BEAR'ING,  a.  Producing  every  thing  ;  omnipa- 
rous.  Marston. 

ALL-BEAU'TE-OUS,  a.    Perfectly  beautiful.    Pope. 

ALL-BE-HOLD'ING,  a.  Beholding  or  seeing  all 
things.  Drayton. 

ALL-BLAST'ING,  a.  Blasting  all ;  defaming  or  de- 
stroying all.        -  Marston. 

ALL-BOUN'TE-OUS,  j  a.   Perfectly  bountiful ;  ofin- 

ALL-BOUN'TI-FUL,   j      finite  bounty. 

ALL-CHaNG'ING,   a.     Perpetually  changing.     Shak. 

ALL-CHEER'ING,  a.  That  cheers  all ;  that  gives 
gayety  or  cheerfulness  to  all.  Shak. 

ALL-COM-MXND'ING,  a.  Having  command  or  sov- 
ereignty over  all.  Raleigh. 

ALL-COM-PL¥'ING,  a.  Complying  in  every  respect. 
More. 

ALL-€OM-P0S'ING,  a.  That  makes  all  tranquil  or 
peaceful.  O.-wfcuo. 

ALL-COM-PRE-HEND'ING,  a.  Comprehending  all 
things. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  -METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


*See  Pictorial  Illustration*. 
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ALL 

ALL-COM-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Comprehending  all 
things.  Glanville. 

ALL-CON-CeAL'ING,  a.  Hiding  or  concealing  all. 
Spenser. 

ALL-€ON'QUER-lNG,  (-konk'er-,)  a.  That  subdues 
all.  Milton. 

ALL-€ON'SCIOUS,  o.    Conscious  of  all ;  all-know- 

ALL-CON-STRXIN'ING,  a.    Constraining  all. 

lh-ayton. 
ALL-€ON-S0M'ING,  a.    That  consumes  or  devours 

all.  Pope. 

ALL-€ON-TROLL'ING,  a.     Controlling  all.    Everett. 
ALL-DAR'ING,  a.     Daring  to  attempt  every  tiling. 
Jonson. 
ALL-DE-SIGN'ING,  a.     Designing  all  tilings. 
ALL-HE  STROY'ING,  a.     Destroying  every  thing. 

ALL-DEV'AS-TX-TING,  a.     Wasting  every  tiling. 
ALL-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.     Eating  or  consuming  all. 
Pope. 
ALL-DIM'MING,  a.     Obscuring  every  thing. 

Marston. 
ALL-Dr-RECT'ING,    a.      Directing  all  ;    governing 

all  things. 
ALL-1J1S-CERN'ING,  a.     Discerning  every  thing. 
ALL-DIS-COV'ER-tNG,  a.    Discovering  or  disclosing 

every  thing.  More. 

ALL-DrS-GRA'GED,  a.    Completely  disgraced. 

Sliak. 
ALL-DIS-PENS'ING,  a.     Dispensing  all  things;  af- 
fording dispensation  or  permission.  Milton. 
ALL-DI-VIKE',  a.     Supremely  excellent.      Howell. 
ALL-DI-VIN'ING,  a.     Foretelling  all  things. 

Fanshaw. 
ALL-DREAD'ED,  a.     Dreaded  bv  all.  Sliak. 

ALL-EF-FI-CA'CIOUS,  a.     Having  all  efficacy. 

Everett. 
ALL-EF-FI"CIENT,  a.     Of  perfect  or  unlimited  effi- 
cacy or  efficiency. 
ALL-EL'O-CIUENT,   a.    Eloquent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Pope. 
ALL-EM-BRA'CING,  a.    Embracing  all  things. 

Cra.slw.io. 
ALL-END'ING,  a.     Putting  an  end  to  all  things. 

Sliak. 
ALL-EN-LIGHT'.EN-ING,  a.  Enlightening  all  things. 

Cotton. 
ALL-EN-RAG'ED,  a.     Highly  enraged.  Hall. 

ALL-ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.    Wholly  essential.    Everett. 
ALL-FLAM'ING,  a.    Flaming  in  all  directions. 

Beaumont. 
ALL-FOOLS'-DAY,  n.    The  first  of  April. 
ALL-FOR-GIV'ING,  a.     Forgiving  or  pardoning  all. 
Dryden. 
ALL-FOURS',  7i.     [all  and  four.'] 

A  game  at  cards,  played  by  two  or  four  persons  ; 
so  called  from  the  tour  chances  of  which  it  consists, 
viz.  High,  Low,  Jack,  and  the  Game. 

To  fro  on  all  fours,  is  to  move  or  walk  on  four  legs, 
or  on  the  two  legs  and  two  arms. 
ALL-GIVER,  7i.     The  giver  of  all  things.     Milton. 
ALL-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.     Glorious  to  the  full  extent. 
ALL-GOOD',  a.     Completely  good.  Dryden. 

ALL-GOOD',/i.  The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Good- 
Henry',  or  English  Mercury,  Chenopodium  bonus  Hen- 

ALL-CIU'CIOUS,  a.    Perfectly  gracious. 
ALL-GUID'ING,  a.   Guiding  or  conducting  all  things. 

Sandys. 
ALL-HAIL',  excl.     [all  and  Sax.  heel,  health.] 

All  health  ;   a  plirase  of  salutation,  expressing  a 

wish  of  all  health,  or  safety,  to  the  person  addressed. 
ALL-HAL'LoW,  j  n.  All-Saints-day,  the  first  of 
ALL-HAL'LoWS,  j      November;   a  feast  dedicated 

to  all  the  saints  in  general.     [Colloquial] 
ALL-HAL'LOW-TIDE,  71.     [Tid,  in  Sax.,  is  time.] 

The  time  near  All-Saints,  or  November  first. 
ALL-HAP'PY,  a.     Completely  happy. 
ALL-HEAL',  j?.    The  popular  name  of  several  plants. 
ALL-HEAL'ING,  a.     Healing  all  things.        Selden. 
ALL-HELP'ING,  a.     Assisting  all.  Selden. 

ALL-HTD'ING,  a.     Concealing  all  things.         Shak. 
ALL-HOL'LoW,  adv.    Entirely ;  completely ;  as,  to 

beat  any  one  all-hollow. 
ALL-Ho'LY,  a.     Completely,  perfectly  holy. 
ALL-HON'OR-£D,  (-on'ord,)  a.     Honored  by  all. 
ALL-HURT'ING,a.     Hurting  all  things.  Shak. 

ALL-I'DOL-IZ-ING,  a.    Worshiping  every  thing. 

Crashaw. 
ALL-IL-LU'MIN-A-TING,    a.      Enlightening  every 

thing. 
ALL-IM'I-Ta-TING,  a.    Imitating  every  thing. 

More. 
ALL-IM-POR'TANT,  a.    Important  above  all  things ; 

extremely  important.  Everett. 

ALL-IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.     Impressive  to  the  utmost 

ALL-IN-FORM'ING,  a.  Actuating  all  by  vital  pow- 
ers. Sandys. 

ALL-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.  Interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

ALL-IN- TER'PRET-ING,  a.    Explaining  all  things. 

Jlfi(t07l. 


ALL 

ALL-JUDG'ING,  a.    Judging  all ;  possessing  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  judging.  »™»- 
ALL-JUST',  a.     Perfectly  just. 

'  '    1  or  bei 

nowledge  ;  om- 
niscient. Atterbtiry. 
ALL-LT'CENS-ED,  a.  Licensed  to  everything.  Sliak. 
ALL-LOV'ING,  a.     Of  infinite  love.  More. 
ALL-MAK'ING,  a.    Making  or  creating  all ;  omnific. 

Drydcn. 
ALL-MA-TfJR'ING,  a     Maturing  all  things. 

Dryden. 
ALL-MER'CI-FUL,   a.    Of  perfect  mercy  or  compas- 

ALL-MUR'DER-ING,  a.  Killing  or  destroying  every 
thing.  Fanshaw. 

ALL-O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.     Entirely  obedient.    Crashaw. 

ALL-O-BEY'ING,  a.  [See  Obev.]  Receiving  obedi- 
ence from  all.  Shak. 

ALL-OB-Liyi-OUS,  a.  Causing  total  oblivion.  Sliak. 

ALL-OB-SCUR'ING,  a.     Obscuring  every  thing. 

King. 

ALL-Pa'TIENT,  a.  Enduring  every  thing  without 
murmurs.  Mitford. 

ALL-PEN'E-TRA-TING,  a.  Penetrating  every  thing. 
Stafford. 

ALL-PER'FECT,  a.  Completely  perfect ;  having  all 
perfection. 

ALL-PER'FECT-NESS,  n.  The  perfection  of  the 
whole;  entire  perfection.  More. 

ALL-PER-VaD'ING,  a.    Pervading  every  place. 

Allen. 

ALL-PlER'CING,  a.    Piercing  every  thing.    Marston. 

ALL-Po'TENT,  a.     Having  all  power.  Irving. 

ALL-POW'ER-FUL,  a.     Almighty;  omnipotent. 

Swift. 

ALL-PRAIS'ED,  a.     Praised  by  all.  Shak. 

ALL-PUES'ENT,  a.    Omnipresent. 

ALL-PRO-TECT'ING,  a.    Furnish  ins  complete  pro- 

ALL-ROL'ING,  a.    Governing  all  things.      Milton. 

ALL-SA-GA'CIOUS,  a.  Having  all  sagacity  ;  of  per- 
fect discernment. 

ALL-SA  INTS'-DAY,  77.  The  first  day  of  November, 
called,  also,  All-hallows;  a  feast  in  honor  of  all  the 

ALL-SANe'TI-F?-ING,  a.     Sanctifying  the  whole. 
West. 

ALL-Sa  V'ING,  a.    Saving  all.  Selden. 

ALL-SEARCH'ING,  (-serch'ing,)  a.  Pervading  and 
searching  every  thing.  South. 

ALL-SEE'ING,  a.     Seeing  every  thing.         Dryden. 

ALL-SEER',  71.     One  that  sees  even-  thing.      Shak. 

ALL-SHAK'ING,  a.     Shaking  all  things.  Shak. 

ALL-SHROUD'ING,  a.  Shrouding ;  covering  all 
things. 

ALL-SHUN'NJED,  a.    Shunned  by  all.  Sliak. 

ALL-SOULS'-DAY,  71.  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber; a  feast  or  solemnity  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  to  supplicate  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
ceased. 

ALL'SPICE,  77.  The  berry  of  the  pimento,  a  tree  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  a  spice  of  a  mildly  pungent  taste, 
and  agreeably  aromatic.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
combine  the  flavor  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
cloves  ;  and  hence  the  name. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

ALL-SUB-MIS'SIVE,  a.    Wholly  submissive. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  71.  Complete  or  infinite  abil- 
ity. Hall. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIENT,  a.  Sufficient  to  every  thing ; 
infinitely  able.  Hooker. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIENT,  71.  The  all-sufficient  Being  ; 
God.  Whitlock. 

ALL-SUR-ROUND'ING,a.  Encompassing  the  whole. 

ALL-SUR-VEY'ING,  (-sur-vi'ing,)  a.  [See  Survey.] 
Surveying  every  thing.  Sandys. 

ALL-SUS-TAIN'ING,  a.    Upholding  all  things. 

Beaumont. 

ALL-TELL'ING,  a.  Telling  or  divulging  every  thing. 
Shak. 

ALL-TRPUMPH-ING,  a.  Triumphant  every  where 
or  over  all.  Jonson. 

ALL-WATCH'£D,  a.    Watched  throughout.    Shak. 

ALL-WlSE',  a.  Possessed  of  infinite  wisdom.  South. 

ALL-WIT'TED,  a.    Having  all  kinds  of  wit.    Jonson. 

ALL-WOR'SHIP-£D,  (-wur'shipt,;  a.  Worshiped  or 
adored  by  all.  Milton. 

ALL-WOR'THY,  a.  Of  infinite  worth ;  of  the  high- 
est worth. 

AL'LA-GlTE,  71.  An  impure,  brownish  variety  of 
manganese  spar.  Dana. 

AL'  LAH,  71  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. 

AL'LAN-ITE,  71.  An  ore  of  the  metals  cerium  and 
lanthanum,  having  a  pitch-black  or  brownish  color. 
It  was  first  discovered,  as  a  species,  by  Mr.  Adan,  of 
Edinburgh.  Dana. 

AL-LAN-To'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
allantois. 

AL-LAN-To'I€  ACID,  71.  An  acid  of  animal  origin, 
found  in  the  liquor  of  the  allantois  of  the  fetal  calf. 
[See  Allantois.]  This  is  the  same  acid  which  was 
formerly  called 


form.] 

A  thin  membrane,  situated   between  the  chorion 
and  amnion   in  quadrupeds,  and  forming  one  of  the 
membranes  which  invest  the  fetus  in  those  animals. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
AL'LA-TRATE,  tj.  t.     [L.  allatro.] 

To  bark,  as  a  dog.     [JVot  used.]  Stubbes. 

AL-LaY',  v.  1. 1  [Sax.  alecgan,  alegan,  to  lay,  to  set,  to 
depress,  lecgan,  to  lay,  to  cast  or"  strike  down  ;  G.  le- 
gen,  D.  leggen,  to  lay  ;  Gr.  Xeyoi.  The  Fr.  allier,  to 
alloy,  Sp.  ligar,  seems  to  be  directly  from  the  L.  ligo, 
to  bind  ;  but  this  may  be  the  same  word  differently 
applied,  that  is,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  make  fast,  to  unite. 
Allay  and  alloy  were  formerly  used  indifferently  ;  but 
Ihave  recognized  an  entire  distinction  between  them, 
applying  alloy  to  metals.] 

1.  To  make  quiet ;  to  pacify  or  appease  ;  as,  to  al- 
lay the  tumult  of  the  passions,  or  to  allay  civil  com- 
motions. 

2.  To  abate,  mitigate,  subdue,  or  destroy  ;  as,  to  al- 
lay grief  or  pain. 

Females,  who  soften  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  adversity. 


3.  To  obtund  or  repress,  as  acrimony;  as,  to  allay 
the  acrid  qualities  of  a  substance. 

4.  Formerly,  to  reduce  the  purity  of;  as,  to  allay 
metals.  But  in  this  sense  alloy  is  now  exclusively 
used.     [See  Allot.] 

AL-LAY',  71.  Formerly,  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  now  written  Allot, 
which  see. 

2.  That  which  allays,  or  abates  the  predominant 
qualities  ;  as,  the  allay  of  colors.  Newton. 

Also,  abatement  ;  diminution  by  means  of  some 
mixture ;  as,  joy  without  allay.  But  alloy  is  now 
more  generally  used. 

AL-LaY'£D,  pp.  Laved  at  rest ;  quieted  ;  tranquil- 
ized  ;  abated  ;  [reiinced  by  mixture.     Obs.] 

AL-LAY'ER,  71.     He  or  that  which  allays. 

AL-LaY'1NG,  ppr.  Quieting  ;  reducing  to  tranquilli- 
ty ;  abating  ;    reducing  bv  mixture.    [Obs.] 

AL-LaY'MENT,  m.  The  act  of  quieting,  or  a  state  of 
tranquillity  ;  a  state  of  rest  after  disturbance  ;  that 
which  allays  ;  abatement ;  ease  ;  as,  the  allayment  ol 
grief.  Shak. 

AL'LE,  (al'ly,)  n.  The  little  auk,  or  black  and  white 
diver. 

AL-LEGT-A'TION,  71.  Enticement ;  allurement.  [JVot 
used.]  Coles. 

AL-LECT'IVE,  a.    Alluring.    [JVot  used.]    Chaucer. 

AL-LE€T'IVE,  n.     Allurement.     [JVot  used.] 

Eliot. 

AL-LEDGE'.  See  Allege.  [This  spelling,  corre- 
sponding to  abridge,  was  once  the  prevailing  one, 
and  would  still  be  preferable.] 

AL-LE-Ga'NE-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  .he  mountains 


of  mountains  which  run  from  N.  East  to  S.  West, 
through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  North 
America ;  but,  more  appropriately,  the  main  or  un- 
broken ridge,  winch  casts  all  the  waters  on  one  side 
to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the  west.  This 
ridge  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  and  chains 
extend  through  the  United  States. 

This  name  is  given  also  to  the  River  Ohio,  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela  ;  but  improper- 
ly, as  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  to  its  source  is 
Ohio. 
AL-LE-Ga'TION,  ?i.  Affirmation  ;  positive  assertion 
or  declaration. 

2.  That  which  is  affirmed  or  asserted  ;  that  which 
is  offered  as  a  plea,  excuse,  or  justification. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  formal  complaint,  or 
declaration  of  charges. 

AL-LEGE',  tj.  t.  [L.  allego,  ad  and  lego,  to  send  ;  Fr. 
alleguer  i  Sp.  olrgar  ;  Purl.  oUfgur  :  it.  allegare.  This 
is  only  a  modified  application  of  the  Eng.  lay ;  L.  lo- 
co, to  set,  or  throw.     See  Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  declare  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  assert ;  to  pronounce 
with  positiveness  ;  as,  to  allege  a  fact. 

2.  To  produce,  as  an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse ; 
to  cite  or  quote ;   as,  to  allege  the  authority  of  a 

AL-LEGE' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  alleged  or  affirmed. 
Brown. 

AL-LEG'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Affirmed  ;  asserted,  whether 
as  a  charge  or  a  plea. 

AL-LEGE'MENT,  7i.     Allegation.     [JVot  in  use.] 

AL-LEG'ER,  71.    One  who  affirms  or  declares. 

AL-LE'Gl-ANCE,  71.  t  [old  Fr.,  from  L.  alii  go,  of  ad 
and  ligo,  to  bind.     See  Liege  and  League.] 

The  tie  or  obligation  of  a  subject  to  his  prince  or 
government ;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a  king,  govern- 
ment, or  state.  Every  native  or  citizen  owes  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  under  which  he  is  born.  This 
is  called  natural  or  implied  allegiance,  which  arises 
from  the  connection  of  a  person  with  the  society  in 
which  he  is  born,  and  his  duty  to  be  a  faithful  sub- 
ject, independent  of  any  express  promise.  Express 
allegiance,  is  th«  obligation  which  proceeds  from  an 
express  promise   or  oath  of  fidelity. 
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Local  or  temporary  allegiance  is  due  from  an  alien 
to  the  government  or  state  in  which  he  resides. 

Blackstone. 

AL-Lfi'GI-ANT,  a.     Loyal.     [JSTot  used.]  Skak. 

AL-LEUING,  ppr.     Asserting;    averring  ;  declaring. 

AL-LE-GOR'IC,  I  a.     In  the  manner  of  allegory  ; 

AL  LE-GOR'IG-AL,  j  figurative  ;  describing  by  re- 
semblances. 

AL-LE-GOR'IC- AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  figurative  manner ; 
bv  way  of  allegory. 

AL-LE-GOR'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
allegorical. 

AL'LE-GO-RIST,  n.  One  who  allegorizes,  or  uses  al- 
legory, as  Bunyan  or  Spenser. 

J.  Warton.      Warburton. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  form  an  allegory  ;  to  turn 
into  allegory  ;  as,  to  allegorize  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple. Campbell. 

2.  To  understand  in  an  allegorical  sense  ;  as,  when 
a  passage  in  a  writer  ma}"  be  understood  literally  or 
figuratively,  he  who  gives  it  a  figurative  sense  is  said 
to  alletrorize  it. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  use  allegory;  as,  a  man 
may  allegorize  to  please  I  is  fancy. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ED,  pp.  Turned  into  allegory,  or  un- 
derstood allegorically. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  allegorizes, or  turns 
things  into  allegory. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  Turning  into  allegory,  or 
understanding  in  an  allegorical  sense  ;   using  alle- 

AL'LE-GO-RY,  n.  [Gr.  aXXriyopia,  of  a\\os,  other, 
and  .i)  optvtu,  to  speak,  from  ayupa,  a  forum,  an  ora- 
tion.] 

A  figurative  sentence  or  discourse,  in  which  the 
principal  subject  is  described  by  another  subject  re- 
sembling it  in  its  properties  and  circumstances.  The 
principal  subject  is  thus  kept  out  of  view,  and  we 
are  lift  to  collect  the  intentions  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  by  the  resemblance  of  the  secondary  to  the 
primary  subject.  Allegory  is  in  words  what  hiero- 
glyphics are  in  painting.  We  have  a  fine  example 
of  an  allegory  in  the  eightieth  l'salni,  in  which  God's 
chosen  people  are  represented  by  a  vineyard.  The 
distinction  in  Scripture  between  a  parable  and  an  al- 
legory, is  said  to  be,  that  a  parable  is  a  supposed  his- 
tory, and  an  allegory,  a  figurative  description  of  real 
facts.  An  allegory  is  called  a  continued  metaphor. 
The  following  line  in  Virgil  is  an  example  of  an  al- 
legory. 

Chuidite  jam  rivos,  pueri ;  sat  prata  biberuat. 

"  Stop  the  currents,  young  men  ;  the  meadows  have 
drank  sufficiently  ;  "  that  is,  Let  your  music  cease, 
our  ears  have  been  sufficiently  d  lighted.  Encijc. 
AL-LE-ORET'TO  [It.,  diminutive  of  allegro]  de- 
notes, in  music,  a  movement  or  time  quicker  than  an- 
dante, but  not  so  quick  as  allegro.  Rou-iscau. 
AL-LE' ORO,  [It.,  merry,  cheerful ;  It.  leggiere;  Sp. 
ligero  ;  Fr.  leger,  light,  nimble.  See  Light.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  poem  of  Milton  so  named.] 

In  music,  a  word  denoting  a  brisk  movement;  a 
sprightly  part  or  strain  ;  the  quickest  except  pres- 
to.    Pin  allegro  is  a  still  quicker  movement. 

Rousseau. 
As  a  noun,  a  piece  of  music  to  be  performed  in  al- 

AL-LE-LO'IAH,  n.  [Heb.  rv-iVVn,  Praise  to  Jan.] 
Praise  Jehovah  ;  a  word  used  to  denote' pious  joy 
and  exultation,  chiefly  in  hymns  and  anthems.  The 
Greeks  retained  the  word  in  their  Eii)'U  I/),  Praise 
to  Io;  probably  a  corruption  of  Jah.  The  Romans 
retained  the  latter  word  in  their  Io  triumphs. 

AL-LE-MANDE',  n.  A  slow  air  in  common  time,  or 
grave,  solemn  music,  with  a  slow  movement.  Also, 
a  brisk  dance,  or  a  figure  in  dancing.  Diet,  of  Music. 

AL-LE-MAN'Nie,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alcmanni,  an- 
cient Germans,  and  to  Alemannia,  their  country.  The 
word  is  generally  supposed  to  In-  composed  of  all  and 
manni,  all  men.  Clover,  p.  68.  This  is  probably  an 
error.  The  word  is  more  probably  composed  of  the 
Celtic  all,  other,  the  root  of  Latin  alius,  and  man, 
place ;  one  of  another  place,  a  stranger.  The  Welsh 
aUutan  is  thus  rendered,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
original  word.  Omen,  Welsh  Diet. 

The  name  Alcmanni  seems  to  have  been  first  giv- 
en to  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Clucer,  Oerm.  Antiq. 

AL-LE'RI-ON,  m.*  In  heraldry,  an  eagle  without  beak 
or  feet,  with  expanded  wings  ;  denoting  Imperialists 
vanquished  and  disarmed.  Encyc. 

AL-LE-  VEOR',  iu  A  small  Swedish  coin,  value  about 
a  cent.  Encyc. 

AL-LE' VI-ATE,  v.  <.t[Low  L.  allevio ;  ad  and  leva, 
raise,  levis,  light  ;  Fr.  lever  ;  It.  Icvare,  to  raise  ;  £. 
llcvar,  to  carry,  levantar,  to  raise,  and  levante,  a  ris- 
ing, and  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  east,  so  called  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  like 
oriental,  from  orior,  to  rise ;  Sax.  hlijian,  to  be  em- 
inent.    See  Lift.] 

1.  To  make  light  ;  but  always  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  it  is  not  applied  to  material  objects.  To  remove 
in  part ;  to  lessen,  mitigate,  or  matte  easier  to  be  en- 
dured ;  applied  to  evils  ;  as,  to  at.eviate  sorrow,  pain, 


care,  punishment,  a  burden,  <&c. ;  opposed  to  aggra- 

2.  To  make  less  by  representation ;  to  lessen  the 
magnitude  or  criminality;  to  extenuate  ;  applied  to 
moral  conduct;  as,  to  alleviate  an  offense.  [This 
scnsr_of  the  word  is  rare.] 

AL-Le'VI-a-TED,   pp.      Made  lighter;    mitigated; 
eased  ;  extenuated. 

AL-Le'VI-a-TING,  ppr.     Making  lighter,   or  more 
tolerable  ;  extenuating. 

AL-Le-VI-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  lightening,  allay- 
ing, or  extenuating  ;  a  lessening,  or  mitigation. 

2.  That  which  lessens,  mitigates,  or  makes  more 
tolerable ;  as,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  is  an  allevia- 
tion of  grief. 


supply.     (Dr.  JulmxHi'i-  trior  to  Mr.  It-dor.)      Bagwell. 

This  use  of  alleviation  is  hardly  legitimate  without 
supplying  some  word  expressing  ml,  as  trouble,  sor- 
row, ice —  Without  such  alleviations  of  the  cares  or 
troubles  of  life. 

AL-LE' VI- A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  mitigates.  Wot 
in  use.] 

AL'LEY,  (al'ly,)  n.  [Fr.  all :-e,  a  passage,  from  alXer, 
to  go  ;  Ir.  alladh.     Literally,  a  passing  or  going.] 

1.  A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  narrow  passage. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  distinct 
from  a  public  street. 

3.  A  choice  taw,  originally  made  of  alabaster,  is 
so  called  by  boys.  .  SalliweU. 

4.  The  Alley,  or  Change  Alley ;  a  place  in  London 
where  stocks  were  formerly  bought  and  sold.  Ash. 

AL-LI-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  allium,  garlic] 

Pertaining  to  allium,  or  garlic  ;  having  the  smell  or 

properties  of  garlic.  Barton. 

AL-LI'ANCE,   n.     [Fr.  alliance,  from  allicr,  Her,  to  tie 

or  unite,  from  L.  ligo  ;  Gr.  Ai>>  ooi :  Sp.  alianza;  Port. 

alianca;  It.  alleanza;   from   the  same  root  as  liege, 

league,  allegiance.     Class  Lg.J 

1.  The  relation  or  union  between  families,  con- 
tracted by  marriage.  Dryden. 

2.  The  union  between  nations,  contracted  by  com- 
pact, treaty,  or  league. 

3.  The  treaty,  league,  or  compact,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  confederacy  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
act  of  confederating. 

4.  Any  union  or  connection  of  interests  between 
persons,  families,  states,  or  corporations  ;  as,  an  alli- 
ance between  church  and  state. 

5.  The  persons  or  parties  allied  ;  as,  men  or  states 
mav  secure  any  alliances  in  their  power.    Addison. 

AL-LI'ANT,  n.     An  ally.     [oYot  used.]  Wottmi. 

AL-LI"CIEN-CY,  n.  [L.  allicio,  ad  and  lacio  :  G.  lock- 
en  ;  D.  lokken  ;  Sw.  locka ;  Dan.  lokke ;  L.  allccto,  elicio. 
Class  Lg.] 

The  power  of  attracting  any  thing;  attraction; 
magnetism.     [Little  used.]  Olanoille. 

AL-LI"CIENT,  n.     That  which  attracts.    [Not  used.] 
Robinson. 

AL-IA'ED,  (al-llde',)  pp.  Connected  by  marriage, 
treaty,  or  similitude.     [See  Ally.] 

AL'LI-GaTE,   ».  t.     [L.  alligo,  ad  and  ligo,  to  bind. 
See  Allegiance,  Liege,  League.] 
To  tie  together  ;  to  unite  by  some  tie. 

AL'LI-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Tying  together;  uniting  by 
some  tie. 

AL-LI-Ga'TION,  n.    The  act  of  tying  together;  the 


ue  of  compounds,  consisting  of  ingredients  of  differ- 
ent values.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  sugar,  worth  eight 
cents  the  pound,  and  another  quantity  worth  ten 
cents,  are  mixed,  the  question  to  be  solved  by  alliga- 
tion is,  what  is  the  value  of  the  mixture  by  the  pound. 
Alligation  is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alternate ;  me- 
dial, when  the  rate  of  a  mixture  is  sought  from  the 
rates  and  quantities  of  the  simples  ;  alternate,  when 
the  quantities  of  the  simples  are  sought  from  the 
rates  of  the  simples,  and  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 

AL'LI-Ga-TOR,  n.*  [properly  at/ugarto,  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  laoarto,  a  lizard  ;  L.  lacer- 
ta.  The  Latin  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  la- 
certus,  the  arm ;  and  the  animal  may  be  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  his  legs  to  arms.] 

The  American  crocodile.  This  animal  has  a  long, 
naked  body,  four  feet,  with  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  four  on  the  hind,  armed  with  claws,  and  a  ser- 
rated tail.  The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  furnished 
with  sharp  teeth  ;  the  skin  is  brown,  tough,  and,  on 
the  sides,  covered  with  tubercles.  The  largest  of 
these  animals  grow  to  the  length  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet.  They  live  in  and  about  the  rivers  in 
warm  climates,  eat  fish,  and  sometimes  catch  hogs 
on  the  shore,  or  dogs  which  are  swimming.  In  win- 
ter, they  burrow  in  the  earth,  which  they  enter  un- 
der water  and  work  upward,  lying  torpid  till  spring. 
The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Encyc. 

AL'LI-Ga-TOR-PEaR,  n.  A  West  Indian  fruit,  re- 
sembling a  pear  in  slutpe,  from  one  to  two  pounds  in 
weight,  {Lauras  Pcrsea,  Linn.)  It  contains  within 
its   rind   a  yellow,   butyraceous   substance,  which, 


ALL 


agre< 
AL-LIG'A-TleTRE,  n.     See  Ligature,  which  is"  the 

word  in  use. 
AL-LIS'ION,  (al-lizh'un,)  n.     [L.  allido,  to  dash  or 

strike  against,  of  ad  and  lado,  to  hurt  by  striking  ;  Ir. 

leas,  a  sore  ;  D.  lecd,  a  hurt ;  D.  bclecd'igen ;  Ger.  be 

leidigen,  to  hurt  ;  Fr.  blcsser,  to  hurt.     Lado  forms  its 

participle  Imsus.     Class  Ld,  Ls.1 
A  striking  against ;  as,  the  allision  of  the  sea  against 

the  shore.  Woodward. 

AL-LIT-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  ad  and  Utera,  a  letter.] 
The  repetition  of  the  sarin,  letter  at  the  beginning  of 

two  or  more  words  immediately  succeeding  each  other, 

or  at  short  intervals  ;  as /and  g'm  the  following  line: 

Fields  ever  Ip-bh,  mid  proves  inrever  green. 

AL-LIT'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
in,  alliteration. 

ALL-LOVES  ,  a  former  mode  of  adjuration,  meaning 
for  the  love  of  all,  as  of  heaven,  earth,  &c.  ;  as,  Speak, 
of  all-loves !  Shak.     Toone. 

AL-LO-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  locatio,  a  placing, 
from  locus,  place.     See  Local.] 

The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another  ;  hence  its 
usual  sense  is,  the  admission  of  an  article  of  account, 
or  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account ;  a  term  used 
in  the  English  exchequer.     [See  Allow.] 

Chambers.     Johnson. 

AL-LO-CA'TUR,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  a  certificate  of  al- 
lowance of  cost  by  the  proper  officer. 

AL'LO-CHRO-ITE,  n.     [Gr.  aX>os  and  \poia.] 

A  fine-grained,  massive  garnet,  of  a  dingy  reddish- 
yellow  color.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  given  to  it,  as 
expressive  of  its  changes  of  color  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Dana. 

AL-LO-etj'TION,  n.  [L.  allocutio,  of  ad  and  loqitor, 
to  speak.     See  Eloquence.] 

1.  The  act  or  manner  of  speaking  to,  or  of  address- 
ing in  words. 

2.  An  address;  a  formal  address,  as  of  a  general 
to  his  troops  ;  a  Roman  term,  rarely  used  in  English. 

Addison.     Encyc, 

AL-Lo'DI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  allodium  ;  freehold  ; 
free  of  rent  or  service  ;  held  independent  of  a  lord 
paramount ;  opposed  to  feudal.  Blackstone. 

AL-Lo'DI-AN  is  sometimes  used,  but  is  not  well  au- 
thorized. Cowcl. 

AL-LO'DI-UM,  n.  [Fr.  alien,  contr.  word.  Accord- 
"  )ir,  or  Dictionary  i 
aUod,  ancient.  Accord- 
ing to  Pontoppidan,  it  is  composed  of  all  and  odh,  all- 
property,  or  whole  estate.  In  Sw.  odat,  and  in  Dan. 
oilel,  signify  allodial .-  the  word  being  used  as  an  ad- 
jective ;  Sw.  odalgods,  that  is,  mini  ootids,  signifies  al- 
lodial lands  ;  and  odaljord,  odal  earth,  is  used  as  its 
synonym.  Odalman  is  one  who  possesses  allodial 
land;  odalbo/ulr  is  a  yeoman  or  freeholder;  odelt  sig- 
nifies undivided  ;  o,  in  Swedish,  being  a  prefix,  an- 
swering to  the  English  u«,  and  giving  to  words  a 
negative  signification.  If  o  in  odal  is  this  prefix,  and 
dal  from  the  root  of  deal,  the  word  signifies  undivided. 
But  some  obscurity  rests  on  this  word.  Pontoppi- 
dan's  derivation  is  most  probably  the  true  one.] 

Freehold  estate  ;  land  which  is  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  ;  real  estate  held  in  absolute  inde- 
pendence, without  being  subject  to  any  rent,  service, 
or  acknowledgment  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  fend.  In  England,  there  is  no  allodial  land,  all 
land  being  held  of  the  king  ;  but  in  the  United  States, 
most  lands  are  allodial. 

AL-LONGE',  (al-lunj',)  n.  [Fr.  allonger,  to  lengthen, 
to  thrust;  ullonoe,  lengthened,  of  ad  and  long.] 

1.  A  pass  with  a  sword  ;  a  thrust  made  by  stepping 
forward  and  extending  the  arm  ;  a  term  used  in  fen- 
cing, often  contracted  into  lunge. 

2.  A  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the 
hand.  Johnson. 

AL-LOO',  v.  t.  or  i.    To  incite  dogs  by  a  call. 

Phillips. 
[See  the  correct  word,  Halloo.] 

AL-LO-PATH'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  allopathy  or  the 
mode  of  cure  be  producing  an  opposite  state. 

AL-LO-PATH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
formable to  allopathy. 

AL-LOP'A-THIST,  n.  One  who  practices  medicine 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  allopathy. 

AL-LOP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  aXX  .s,  other,  and  wados, 
morbid  condition.] 

That  method  of  medical  practice,  in  which  there 
is  an  attempt  to  cure  disease  by  the  production  of  a 
condition  of  the  system  either  different  from,  oppo- 
site to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  condition  essential 
to  the  disease  to  be  cured  ;  the  ordinary  mode  of 
medical  practice,  in  opposition  to  homo-apathy. 

AL'LO-PHaNE,  «.  [Gr.  ,.AXuj,  other,  and  cAuii/to,  to 
appear.] 

A  clayey  or  aluminous  mineral,  of  a  blue,  and 
sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown  color,  which  occurs 
massive,  or  in  imitative  shapes.  It  gelatinizes  in 
acids,  and  loses  its  color  before  the  blow-pipe, 
whence  its  name.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  water,  and  derives  its  color  from  a  small 
portion  of  copper.  Dana. 
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'LO-Q.UY,  u.     [L.  ad  and  luquor.] 
A  speaking  to  another. 
AL-LOT',  v.  t.    [of  ad  and  lot ;  Sax.  Mot.  See  Lot.] 

1.  To  divide  nr  distribute  by  lot. 

2.  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out  in  parts  or  portions  ; 
orto  distribute  a  share  to  each  individual  concerned. 

3.  To  grant,  as  a  portion  ;  to  give,  assign,  or  ap- 
point in  general ;  as,  let  every  man  be  contented 
with  that  "which  Providence  allots  to  him. 

AL-LOT'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  allotting. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted  ;  a  share,  part,  or 
portion  granted  or  distributed  ;  that  which  is  as- 
signed by  lot,  or  by  the  act  of  God. 

3.  A  part,  portion,  or  place  appropriated. 


AL-LOT'TED, 


pp.     Distributed    by    lot ;     granted ; 

AL-LOT'TER-Y  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  Allot- 
ment ;  but  is  not  authorized  by  usage. 

AL-LOT'TING,  ppr.  Distributing  by  lot;  giving  as 
portions;  assigning. 

AL-LOW,  v.  «.f  [Fr.  allnner,  from  loner;  L.  loco,  to 
lay,  set,  place;  W.  llogi ;  Norm,  allocr.  See  Lay. 
Class  Lg.] 

L  To  grant,  give,  or  yield  ;  as,  to  allow  a  servant 
his  liberty  ;  to  allow  a  pension. 

2.  To  admit ;  as,  to  allow  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  to  allow  a  claim. 

3.  To  admit ;  to  own  or  acknowledge ;  as,  to 
allow  the  right  of  the  president  to  displace  officers. 

4.  To  approve,  justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  IliIi  ra.  —  Luke  xi.     Rom.  vii, 

5.  To  afford,  or  grant  as  a  compensation;  as,  to 
allow  a  dollar  a  day  for  wages. 

6.  To  abate  or  deduct ;  as,  to  allow  a  sum  for  tare 
or  leakage. 

7.  To  permit ;  to  grant  license  to  ;  as,  to  allow  a 
son  to  be  absent. 

AL-LOW'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  permitted  as  law- 
ful, or  admitted  as  true  and  proper;  not  forbidden  ; 
not  unlawful  or  improper;  as,  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  is  allowable  among  friends. 

AL-LOWA-BLE-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
allowable  ;  lawfulness  ;  exemption  from  prohibition 
or  impropriety.  South. 

AL-LOW A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  allowable  manner; 
with  propriety.  Lowtk. 

ALLOWANCE,  n.  The  act  of  allowing  or  ad- 
mitting. 

2.  Permission  ;  license  ;  approbation  ;  sanction  ; 
usually  slight  approbation.  Locke.     Shah. 

3.  Admission;  assent  to  a  fact  or  state  of  things  ; 
a  granting.  Hooker. 

4.  Freedom  froni  restraint  ;  indulgence. 

5.  That  which  is  allowed;  a  portion  appointed; 
a  stated  quantity,  as  of  food  or  drink  ;  hence,  in 
seamen's  language,  a  limited  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  when  provisions  Call  short. 

6.  Abatement ;  deduction  ;  as,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  inexperience  of  youth. 

7.  Established  character  ;  reputation  ;  as,  a  pilot 
of  approved  allowance.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

8.  In  commerce,  a  customary  deduction  from  the 
gross  weight  of  goods,  diil'erent  in  different  coun- 
tries, such  as  tore  and  tret.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-LOW ANCE,  v.  t.  To  put  upon  allowance  ;  to 
restrain  or  limit  to  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions 
or  drink;  as,  distress  compelled  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  allowance  his  crew. 

ALLOWED,  pp.  Granted  ;  permitted  ;  assented  to  ; 
admitted  ;  approved  ;  indulged  ;    assigned  ;  abated. 

AL-LOWER,  n.  One  who  allows,  permits,  grants, 
or  authorizes. 

AL-LOW1NG,   ppr.     Granting;    permitting;   admit- 


ad  and  ligo,  to  bind  ;  Gr.  Ac;  om  ;  Sp.  ligar, 
bind,  to  alloy  or  mix  base  metal ;  with  gold  or  silver, 
to  league  or  confederate ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  legare.  We 
observe  that  alloy  and  /rogue,  alliance,  ally,  are  from 
the  same  root.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  reduce  the  purity  of  a  metal,  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  one  less  valuable  ;  as,  to  alloy  gold 
with  silver,  or  silver  with  copper. 

2.  To  mix  metals.  Lavoisier. 

3.  To  reduce  or  abate  by  mixture ;  as,  to  alloy 
pleasure  with  misfortunes. 

AL-LOY',«.     In  coinage,  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  mixture  of  different  metals  ; 
any  metallic  compound  except  that  of  mercury  with 
another  metal,  which  is  called  an  amalgam. 

3.  Evil  mixed  with  good  ,  as,  no  happiness  is  with- 

A  L-LO  Y'  AGE,  n.     [Fr.  alliage,  from  allier  ] 

1.  The  act  of  alloying  metals,  or  the  mixture  of  a 
baser  metal  with  a  finer,  to  reduce  its  purity  ;  the 
act  of  mixing  metals. 

2.  The  mixture  of  different  metals.       Lavoisier. 
AL-LOY'i'D,  pp.      Mixed,   as    metals;    reduced     in 

puritv  ;  debased  ;  abated  liv  ton-inn  mixture. 
ALLOYING,  ppr.     Mixing,  as  metals;    reducing  in 
purity;  abating  by  foreign  mixture. 


ALL'SPICE,  71.     See  under  the  compounds  of  All. 

AL-LODE',  i>.  i.t  [L.  alludo,  to  smile  upon  or  make 
sport  with,  of  ad  and  ludo,  to  play  ;  Sp.  Port,  aladir ; 
it.  uliwlrre.     Class  I,d.] 

To  refer  to  something  not  directly  mentioned;  to 
have  reference ;  to  hint  at  by  remote  suggestions ; 
as,  that  storv  alludes  to  a  recent  transaction. 

AL-LuD'ED,  pp.     Referred  to  ;  hinted  at. 

AL-LOD'ING,  ppr.     Having  reference  ;  hinting  at. 

AL-LO'MIN-OR,  n.  [Fr.  allumer,  to  light.  See 
Limner.] 

One  who  colors  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parch- 
ment, giving  light  and  ornament  to  letters  and 
figures.  Cowel.    Encyc. 

This  is  now  written  Limner. 

AL-LORE',  v.U-f  [Fr.  leaner,  to  decoy,  from  leurrc,  a 
lure.] 

To  attempt  to  draw  to ;  to  tempt  by  the  offer  of 
some  good,  real  or  apparent ;  to  invite  by  something 
flattering  or  acceptable  ;  as,  rewards  allure  men  to 
brave  danger.  Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
allure  to  evil ;  but  in  this  sense  entice  is  more 
common.  In  Hosea  ii.  14,  allure  is  used  in  its  genu- 
ine sense ;  in  2  Peter  ii.  18,  in  the  sense  of  entice. 

AI^LtjR'jED,  pp.  Tempted,  drawn,  or  invited,  by 
something  that  appear.-  d'sirable. 

AL-LORE'MENT,  n.  That  which  allures;  any  real 
or  apparent  good  held  forth,  or  operating,  as  a  motive 
to  action  ;  temptation  ;  enticement ;  as,  the  allare- 
ments  of  pleasure,  or  of  honor. 

AL-LCR'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  allures. 

AL-LOR'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  tempting;  inviting  by 
some  real  or  apparent  good. 

2.  a.  Inviting ;  having  the  quality  of  attracting 
or  tempting. 

AL-LOR'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  alluring  manner  ;  en- 
ticingly. 

AL-LUR'ING-NESS,  ji.  The  quality  of  alluring  or 
tempting  by  the  prospect  of  some  good.  [Rarely 
used.] 

AL-Lu'SION,  (al-ln'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.  from  allusio,  Low 
L.     See  Allude.] 

A  reference  to  something  supposed  to  be  known, 
but  not  explicitly  mentioned  ;  a  hint ;  a  suggestion. 

In  rhetoric,  a  reference  to  some  striking  incident 
in  history,  or  passage  in  some  writer,  which  illus- 
trates, and  at  the  same  time  pleases,  by  resem- 
blance. 

AL-Lu'SIVE,  a.  Having  reference  to  something  not 
full v  expressed.  South. 

AL-LO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  allusion  ;  by  impli- 
cation, remote  suggestion,  or  insinuation. 

Hammond. 

AL-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allu- 
sive.    [Rarely  used.] 

AL-LO'SO-RY,  a.     Allusive.  Heath. 

AL-LO'VI-AL,a.     [See  Alluvion.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  alluvion ;  added  to  land  by  the 
wash  of  water. 

2.  Washed  ashore  or  down  a  stream  ;  formed  by  a 
current  of  water;  deposited  from  water;  as,  alluvial 
ores  ;  alluvial  soil.  Kirwan. 

AL-Lu'VI-ON,  n.  [L.  alluvia,  of  ad  and  lavo  or  luo, 
alluo,  to  wash.    See  Lave.] 

1.  A  gradual  washing  or  carrying  of  earth  or 
other  substances  to  a  shore  or  bank  ;  the  earth  thus 
added. 

2.  In  law,  the  gradual  increase  of  earth  on  a  shore, 
or  bank  of  a  river,  by  the  force  of  water,  as  by  a 
current  or  by  waves.  The  owner  of  the  land  thus 
augmented  has  a  right  to  the  alluvial  earth. 

3.  In  physical  geography,  a  tract  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion ;  particularly  applied  to  the  bottom-lands  and 
deltas  of  rivers. 

AL-LO'VI-OUS,  a.  The  same  as  Alluvial.  [Obs.] 
AL-LO'Vl-UM,  7i.  [L.]  Earth,  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  transported  matter,  which  has  been  washed 
away,  and  thrown  down  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other 
causes,  upon  land  not  permanently  submerged  be- 
neath the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Lyell. 

In  this  alluvium  was  found  the  oiieu---'  skeleton  of  a.  whale. 

Buckland. 

AL-LY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  allier  ;  reciprocal  verb,  s'allier,  to 
match  or  confederate  ;  from  ad  and  Her,  to  tie  or 
unite ;  L.  ligo.] 

1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  relation,  as  between  fami- 
lies by  marriage,  or  between  princes  and  states  by 
treaty,  league,  or  confederacy. 

2.  To  form  a  relation  by  similitude,  resemblance, 
or  friendship.  JYatc.  This  word  is  more  generally 
used  in  the  passive  form;  as,  families  are  allied  by 
blood  ;  or  reciprocally  ;  as,  princes  ally  themselves  to 
powerful  states. 

AL-Ly',  n.  A  prince  or  state  united  by  treaty  or 
league  ;  a  confederate. 

The  allies  of  Rome  were  slaves.  Ames. 

2.  One  related  by  marriage  or  other  tie  ;  but  seldom 
applied   to   individuals,   except  to  princes  in  their 
public  capacity. 
AL-LY'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  bv  marriage  or  treaty. 
A-L'MA-eAN-TAR,  n.     See  Almucantak. 
AL'MA-DIE,  7t.     A  bark  canoe  used  by  the  Africans  ; 


ALM 

also,  a  long  boat  used  at  Calicut,  in  India,  eighty  feet 
long,  and  six  or  seven  broad  ;  called  also  cutkuri. 
Encyc. 
AL'MA-GEST,  n.     [al  and  ucyiar,  greatest.] 

A  book  or  collection  of  problems  in  astronomy  and 
geometry,  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy.  The  same  title 
has  been  given  to  other  works  of  the  like  kind. 

AL-MA'GRA,  7i.  A  fine,  deep-red  ocher,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  purple,  very  heavy,  dense,  but  friable, 
with  a  rough,  dusty  surface.  It  is  the  sil  atlicum  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  austere  to  the  taste,  astringent, 
melting  in  the  mouth,  and  staining  the  skin.  It  is 
used  as  a  paint  and  as  a  medicine.  Encyc. 

AL'MJl  MATER,  [L.]  Fostering  mother;  a  college 
or  seminary  where  one  is  educated. 


AL'MA-NAC,  77.  [Ar.  al  and  irvJLo  manach,  manack, 
'  a  calendar,  or  diary.]  C 

A  small  book  or  table,  containing  a  calendar  of 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  with  the  times  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  changes  of 
the  moon,  eclipses,  hours  of  full  tide,  stated  festivals 
of  churches,  stated  terms  of  courts,  observations  on 
the  weather,  &c.  for  the  year.  This  calendar  is 
sometimes  published  on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet, 
and  called  a  sheet-almanac. 

The  Baltic  nations  formerly  engraved  their  calen- 
dars on  pieces  of  wood,  on  swords,  helves  of  axes, 
and  various  other  utensils,  and  especially  on  walk- 
ing-sticks. Manv  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious.  They  are  called,  by  different 
nations,  rimstocks,   primstaries,   runstocks,    runstaffs, 

The  characters  used  are  generally  the  Runic  or 
Gothic.  Junius.     Enciic.     Tooke's  Russia. 

AL'MA-NA€-MaK-ER,  n.     A  maker  of  almanacs. 

AL'MAN-DINE,  n.  [Fr.  and  It.]  In  mineralogy, 
precious  garnet,  a  beautiful  mineral  of  a  red  color, 
of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  or 
blue.  It  is  commonly  translucent,  sometimes  trans- 
parent. It  occurs  crystallized  in  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron. Phillips. 

AL'ME,  or  AL'MAI,  n.  Girls  in  Egypt,  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  amuse  company  with  singing  and 
dancing.  Encyc.     Savary. 

AL-Me'NA,  71..  A  weight  of  two  pounds,  used  to 
weigh  saffron  in  several  parts  of  Asia.        Sp.  Diet. 

AL-MIGHT'I-LY,  (awl-mlt'e-le,)  adv.  With  almighty 

"  power.  H.  Taylor. 

AL-MIGHT'I-NESS,  n.  Omnipotence;  infinite  or 
boundless  power  ;  an  attribute  of  God  only. 

AL-MIGHT'Y,  a.     [all  and  mighty.     See  Might.] 

Possessing  all  power;  omnipotent;  being  of  un- 
limited might ;  being  of  boundless  sufficiency  ;  ap- 
propriately opp  ted  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

AL-MIGHt'Y,  71.     The  Omnipotent  God. 

AL'MOND,  7i.  [Fr.  amande  ;  It.  mandola ;  Sp.  almeiv- 
dra;  Get.  mandcl.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  ;  an  ovate,  com- 
pressed nut,  perforated  with  pores.  It  is  either 
sweet  or  bitter.     [It  is  popularlv  pronounced  dmond.] 

Nicholson.     Encyc. 

2.  The  tonsils,  two  glands  near  the  basis  of  the 
tongue,  are  called  almonds,  from  their  resemblance 
to  that  nut ;  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called  the 
almonds  of  Ike  ears, -.is  they  belong  to  the  throat. 

Quincy.     Johnson. 

3.  In  Portugal,  a  measure  by  which  wine  is  sold, 
twenty-six  of  which  make  a  pipe.  Encyc. 

[But  in  Portuguese  it  is  written  aliunde.] 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  almonds  signify  pieces  of 
rock  crystal,  used  in  adorning  branch  candlesticks, 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  this  fruit.    Encyc. 

AL'MOND-FUR'NACE,  n.  A  kind  of  furnace  used 
in  the  refining  process,  to  separate  the  metal  from 
cinders  and  other  foreign  matter.  Chambers. 

AL'MOND-OIL,  n.     A  bland,  fixed  oil,  obtained  Cnim 


AL'MOND-TReE,  n.  A  species  of  Amygdalus  ;  the 
tree  which  produces  the  almond.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  the  fruit  is 
longer  and  more  compressed,  tile  gtvi  n  coat  is  thin- 
ner and  drier  when  ripe,  and  the  shell  is  not  so  rug- 
ged. jVillcr. 

AL'iMOND-WIL'LOW,  n.  A  willow  with  leaves  of 
a  light  green  on  both  sides.  Mason,  from  Shcvstone. 

AL'MON-ER,  7i.     [See  Alms.] 

An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  distribute  charity  or 
alms.  By  tne  ancient  canons,  every  monastery  was 
to  dispose  of  a  tenth  of  its  income  in  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  all  bishops  were  obliged  to  keep  an  al- 
moner. This  title  is  sometimes  given  to  a  chap- 
lain ;  as,  the  almoner  of  a  ship  or  regiment. 

The  lord  almoner,  or  lord  high  almoner,  in  England, 
is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a  bishop,  who 
has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods  of 
self-murderers,  which  lie  is  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
The  grand  almoner,  in  France,  is  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary,  and  has  the  superintendence  of 
hospitals.  Encyc. 
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AL'MON-RY,  n.     [corrupted  into  ambry,  aumbry,  or 
aamery.] 

The  [>iace  where  the  almoner  resides,  or  where 
t]i-=  ajins  are  distributed. 
AL'MoST,   adv.     [all  and  most.    The  Saxon  order  of 
"writing   was  thus:  "all   most  who  were   present." 
Sax.   Chron.  p.  225.     We   now  use  a  duplication, 
almost  all  who  were  present.] 
Nearly  ;  well  nigli  ;  for  the  greatest  part. 
Almost  thou  pcrsuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  —  Acts  xxvi. 


ALMS,  pinz,)  n.-pl.  [Sax.  almes;  old  Eng.  almesse ; 
Norm,  almoignes;  Fr.  aumdncs;  D.  aalmoes ;  Sw. 
almosa;  Dan.  ahnisse ;  G.  almosrn  ;  L.  eleeiuosyna  ;  Gr. 
cXenpoa-viin.  The  first  syllables  appear  to  be  from 
eXceoj,  to  pity.] 

Any  thing  given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor, 
as  money,  food,  or  clothing,  otherwise  called  charity. 

A  lame  man  was  laid  d  ii!v  In  itk  an  alms.  —  Acts  iii. 

Cornelius  <z  e.e  mta-ii  ohm:  to  die  |  enpN'.  —  Acts  x. 

Tenure  by  free  alms,  or  frank-almoign,  in  England, 

is  that  by  which  tin-  possessor  is  bound  to  pray  for 

the    soul'  of  the   donor,    whether   dead   or  alive  ;  a 

tenure  by  which  mo-t  of  the  ancient  monasteries  and 

religious  houses  in  England  held  their  lands,  as  do 

the  parochial   clergy,  and  many   ecclesiastical  and 

eleemosynary  establishments  at  this  day.     Land  thus 

held  was  free  from  all  rent  or  other  service.  Blackstone. 

A  LMS'-BASK-ET,     ALMS'-BOX,     ALMS'-CHEST. 

Vessels  appropriated  to  receive  alms. 
ALMS'-DeED,  n.    An  act  of  charity;   a  charitable 

gift. 
ALMS'-FOLK,   (amz'fok,)  n.     Persons  supported  by 

alms.     [Not  used.] 
ALMS'-GIV-ER,  n.     One  who  gives  to  the  poor. 

Bacon. 
ALMS'-GTV-ING,  n.     The  bestowment  of  charity. 
ALMS'-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  who  are  supported  by  the  public. 

In  England,  the  term  is   also  applied  to  houses  for 
supporting  the  poor  on  private  charitable  foundations. 
P.  Cyc. 
ALMS'-MAN,  7t.     A  man  who  lives  by  alms.     Shalt. 
ALMS '-MEN,  J  n.  pi.  Persons  supported  by  charity 

AL.MS'-PkO-PLE,  (      or  by  public  provision. 
AL'MU-€AN-TAR,  it.     [Arabic]     A  term   applied  to 


circles    of  the    sphere  parallel,   to    the  horizon, 
,  deL 

Hutton. 


ceived  to  pass  through  every  degree  of  the  meridian. 


AL'MU-€AN-TAR'S  STAFF,  n.  An  instrument  of 
box  or  pear-tree,  having  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees, 
formerly  used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun,  about 


nd  the  variation  ofibe  compass.    Knciic.   Chambers. 

AL-Mfj'DE,  n.  A  wine  measure  in  Portugal,  of 
which  twenty-six  make  a  pipe.  Port.  Vict. 

AL'MLFG,  I    n.     In    Scripture,   a  tree   or  wood   about 

AL'GUM,  (  which  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  The 
latest  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  word  denotes 
the  sandal-wood  of  the  East.  Kitto. 

The  Vulgate  translates  it  ligna  thyina,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  wrought- icooil ;  others,  ebony,  brazil,  or  pine  ; 
and  the  Rabbins  render  it  coral.  It  was  used  for 
musical  instruments,  staircases,  &c. 

The  thyinum  is  the  cilron-tree,  from  Mauritania, 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  fragrance  and 
beauty.  The  nhiiug,  aimugim,  or  algianim,  or  simply 
gummim,  is  most  probably  a  gummy  wood,  and  per- 
haps may  be  the  shiltim,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip, 
ture.     See  1  Kings  x.  11.  CalmM.    Encyc 

AL'NAGE,  n.  [Fr.'  aulnuge,  now  softened  into"  au- 
nage ;  L.  ulna;  Gr.  oj/Wt/,  an  arm,  a  cubit ;  W.  elin ; 
Ir.  uelen,  uile,  or  uilean,  an  elbow,  a  nook  or  corner. 
See  Ell.] 

A  measuring  by  the  ell. 

AL'NA-GER,  j  «.    A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  a  sworn 

AL'NA-GAR,  ]  officer,  whose  duty  was  to  inspect 
and  measure  woolen  cloth,  and  fix  upon  it  a  seal. 
This  office  was  abolished  hv  statute  11  and  12  Will. 
III.  No  duty  or  office  of  this  kind  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

AL'NIGHT,  (awl'nite,)  n.  A  cake  of  wax  with  the 
wick  in  the  midst.  Bacon. 

AL'oE,  (al'o,)  7i.  [L.  aloe  ;  Gr.  aXot) ;  Sp.  Port.  It.  Fr. 
aloe  ;  Heb.  pi.  DiVnN,  aloe-trees.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  order  Hexan- 
dria  Monogynia,  of  many  species  ;  all  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  most  of  them  of  the  southern 
part  of  Africa. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  aloe  is  a  sym- 
bolic plant,  especially  in  Egypt ;  and  every  one  who 
returns  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  hangs  it  over 
his  street  door,  as  a  token  that  he  has  performed  the 
journey. 

In  Africa,  the  leaves  of  the  Guinea  aloe  are  made 
into  durable  ropes.  Of  one  species  are  made  fishing- 
lines,  bow-strings,  stockiiuis,  and  hammocks.  The 
leaves  of  another  species  hold  rain  water. 

AL'oES,  n.  In  medicine,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
aloe.  The  juice  is  collected  from  the  leaves,  which 
are  cut  and  put  in  a  tub,  and  when  a  large  quantity 
is  procured,  it  is  boiled  to  a  suitable  consistence  ;  or 
it  is  exposed*  to  the  sun,  till  all  the  fluid  part  is  ex- 
haled.    There  are  several  kinds  sold  in  the  shops  ; 


ALO 

as,  the  Socotrine  aloes  from  Socotora,  an  isle  in  the 

Indian  Ocean ;  the   hepatic  or  common  Barbadoes 

aloes ;  and  the  fetid  or  caballine  aloes. 
Aloes  is  a  stimulating  stomachic  purgative  ;  when 

taken  in  small  doses,  it  is  useful  for  people  of  a  lax 

habit  and  sedentary  life.  Encyc. 

AL'oES-WOOD,  n.     See  Agallochum. 
AL-O-ET'IG,         )  a.    1.  Pertaining  to  aloe  or  aloes  ;" 
AL-O-ET'IC-AL,  j     partaking  of  the  qualities  of  aloes. 
2.  Consisting  chiefly  of  aloes ;  having  aloes  as  a 

principal  ingredient ;  as,  an  aloetic  preparat;  in. 
AL-0-ET'I€,  n.    A  medicine    consisting  chiefly  of 

aloes.  Quincy. 

A-LOFT',  adv.    [a  and  loft.    See  Loft  and  Luff.] 

1.  On  high;  in  the  air;  high  above  the  ground; 
as,  the  eagle  soars  aloft. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  in  the  top ;  at  the  mast 
head  ;  or  on  the  higher  \  aid  -  or  ringing.  Hence,  on 
the  upper  part,  as  of  a  building. 

A-Lo'GI-ANS,  71.  pi.     [a  neg.  and  Xoyoc,  word.] 

In  church  history,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who 
denied  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Logos,  and  consequently 
rejected  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Buck.     Encyc. 

AL'0-GO-TRO-PHY,  ti.  [Gr.  a\oyoS,  unreasonable, 
and  Tiwiprt,  nutrition.] 

A  disproportionate   nutrition  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  as  when  one  part  receives  more  or  less  nour- 
ishment and  growth  than  another.  Bailey. 
AL'O-MAN-CY,  71.      [Gr.  <lAj,  salt,  and  pavTtta,  div- 
ination.] 

Divination  by  salt.  Moriru 

AL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  a  and  Xov-nc.] 

Unreasonableness  ;  absurdity.  Brown. 

A-LoNE',  a.  [all  and  one  ;  Germ,  allein;  D.  alleen; 
Sw.  allena ;  Dan.  allene.] 

1.  Single;  solitary;  without  the  presence  of 
another  ;  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

[This  adjective  follows  its  noun.} 

2.  It  is  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things, 
when  separate  from  others,  in  a  place  or  condition 
by  themselves  ;  without  company. 

And  when  th-v  wrre  alone,  le  expiund--d  all  rhinn-s  to  his  disci- 
ples. —  Mark  in. 

3.  Only. 

Thou,  whose  tunic  n'onr  is  Jehovah. — Ps.  lxxxiii. 

This  sense  at  first  appears  to  be  adverbial,  but 
really  is  not ;  whose  name,  single,  solitary,  without 
another,  is  Jehovah. 

To  let  alone,  is  to  suffer  to  rest ;  to  forbear  molesting 
or  meddling  with  ;  to  suffer  to  remain  in  its  present 
state.  Alone,  in  this  phrase,  is  an  adjective,  the 
word  to  which  it  refers  being  omitted  ;  let  me  alone  ; 
let  them  alone  ;  let  it  alone  ;  that  is,  suffer  it  to  be 
unmolested,  or  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  let  it  remain  bv 

A-LoNE',arfi).     Separately  ;  by  itself.  [itself. 

A-LoNE'LY,  a.  or  adv.  Only  ;  merely  ;  singly.  [Not 
used.]  Gowcr. 

A-LONE'NESS,  71.  That  state  which  belongs  to  no 
other.     [Not  used.]  Montague. 

A-LONG',  adv.  [Sax.  and-lang  or  ond-laug ;  Fr.  au 
long,  le  long.  See  Long.  The  Saxons  always  pre- 
fixed and  or  and,  and  the  sense  seems  to  be,  by  the 
length,  or  opposite  the  length,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  length.] 

1.  By  the  length;  lengthwise  ;  in  a  line  with  the 
length  ;  as,  the  troops  marched  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  along  the  highway.      1  Sam.  vi. 

2.  Onward  ;  in  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive  mo- 
tion ;  as,  a  meteor  glides  along  the  sky  ;  let  us  walk 

All  along,  signifies  the  whole  length  ;  through  the 
whole  distance  ;  in  the  whole  way  or  length. 

Ishmn'i   went  furlh,  weeping   all  along  as  he  went.  —  Jer.  xli. 


Come,  then,  my  fri  nil,  my  Renins,  come  along.  Pope. 

Along  side,  in  seamen's  language,  that  is,  by  the 
length  or  in  a  line  with  the  side,  signifies  side  by 
side,  as  by  another  ship,  or  by  the  side  of  a  wharf 

Along  shore,  is  by  the  shore  or  coast,  lengthwise, 
and  near  the  shore. 

Lying  along,  is  lying  on  the  side,  or  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-LONGST',  adv.     Along  ;  through  or  by  the  length. 

[06.5.1  Knolles. 

A-LOOF',  adv.     [probably  from  the  root  of  leave,  to 
depart.] 

1.  At  a  distance,  but  within  view,  or  at  a  small 
distance,  in  a  literal  sense:  as,  to  stand  aloof. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  not  concerned  in  a  design  ; 
declining  to  take  any  share,  implying  circumspec- 
tion ;  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  point,  or  matter 
in  debate. 

A-LOOF'NESS,  n.    The  keeping  at  a  distance. 

Coleridge. 
AL'O-PE-CY,  71.     [Gr.  aX'.urjjf,  a  fox,  whose  urine  is 
said  to  occasion  baldness.] 

A  disease,  called  the  fox-evil  or  scurf,  which  is  a 
fallin  g  off  of  the  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
Quincy.     Encyc.     Bailey. 


A-LOUD',   adv.     [a  and   loud;  Sax.   gehlyd,   clamor. 
See  Loud.]     Loudly;  with  a  loud  voice,  or  great 

Cry  alourl,  spare  not.  —  Isa.  lviti. 
A-LoW',  adv.    In  a  low  place,  or  a  lower  part ;  op- 
posed to  aloft.  Dryden. 
ALP,  71.          \  [Qu.  Gr.  aXtpoc,  white  ;  L.  albus.     The 
ALPS,  71.  pi.  (      Celts  called  all  high  mountains  alpes  or 
olbe.     Cluver.    Thucydides  mentions  a  castle,  in  the 


Celtes,  Liv.  1.  15.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
aAi/ios,  white,  is  therefore  doubtful.  In  Ir.  or  Gaelic, 
ailp  is  a  huge  mass  or  lump.] 

A  high  mountain.  The  name,  it  is  supposed,  was 
originally  given  to  mountains  whose  tops  were  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  hence  appropriately  applied  to 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  so  that  by  Alps  is 
generally  understood  the  latter  mountains.  But 
geographers  apply  the  name  to  any  high  mountains. 
Pinlcerton. 

AL-PAC  A,  7i.  An  animal  of  Peru,  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  more  particularly  for  its  wool ;  the 
CamelusPacoof  Lin  metis,  and  the  Pacos  of  Pennant. 

AL'PHA,  ti.     [Heb.  rpSN,  an  ox  or  leader.] 

The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  answering 
to  A,  and  used  to  denote  first  or  beginning. 
1  am  Alpha  and  Omega.  —  Rev.  i. 
As  a  numeral,  it  stands  for  one.     It  was  formerly 
used  also  to  denote  chief;  as,  Plato  was  the  Alpha  of 
the  wits. 

AL'PHA-BET,  71.     [Gr.  a\i>a  and  Bnra,  A  and  B.] 
The  letters  of  a   laminate-   arranged  in  the  cus- 
tomary order  ;  the  series  of  letters  which  form  the 
elements  of  speech. 

AL'PHA-BET,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  the  order  of  an 
alphabet  ;  to  form  an  alphabet  in  a  book,  or  desig- 
nate the  leaves  bv  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

AL-PHA-BET-A'RI-AN,  71.  A  learner  while  in  the 
A,  B,  C. 

AL-PHA-BET'IC,  )  a.     1.  In  the  order  of  an  al- 

AL-PHA-BET'IC-AL,  j  phabet,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  letters  as  customarily  arranged;  as,  an  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  or  series. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  alphabet;  as, an  alphabetical 
language. 

3.  Expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  as, 
alphabetic  writing. 

AI.-PHA-BET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  alphabetical 
manner;  in  the  customary  order  of  the  letters. 

AL-Pllf 'NIX,  ii.     [«/  and  pha-nix.] 

White  barley  sugar,  used  for  colds.  It  is  common 
sugar  boiled  till  it  will  easily  crack ;  then  poured 
upon  an  oiled  marble  table,  and  molded  into  various 
figures.  Encyc. 

AL'PHEST,  71.  A  small  fish,  having  a  purple  back 
and  belly,  with  yellow  sides,  a  smooth  mouth,  and 
thick,  fleshy  lips  ;  always  caught  near  the  shore  or 
among  rocks.    Labrus  Cincedus  Linn. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

AL-PHIT'0-MAN-CY,ti.     Divination  by  barley-meal. 
Knawles. 

AL-PHON'SIN,  71.  A  surgical  instrument  for  extract- 
ing bullets  from  wounds,  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Alphonsus  Ferrier  of  Naples.  It  consists  of  three 
branches,  which  close  by  a  ring,  and  open  when  it  is 
drawn  back.  Enciic 

AL-PHON'SIN  Ta'BLESS,  77.  Astronomical  tables 
which  were  published  in  I2.r>2,  under  the  patronage 
of  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.   P.  Cyc. 

AL'PIIUS,  71.     [Gr.  aAoW,  white.] 

That  species  of  leprosy  railed  vitiligo,  in  which 
the  skin  is  rough,  with  white  spots.  Quincy. 

AL'PI-GENE,  a.  Produced  or  growing  in  Alpine 
regions. 

AL'PINE,  (Ine  or  in,)  a.     [L.  alpinus,  from  Alpes.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Alps,  or  to  any  lofty  moun- 
tain ;  very  high  ;  elevated.  Milton.     Thomson. 

2.  Growing  on  high  mountains  ;  as,  alpine  plants. 
The  alpine  strnirha-nj,  is  a  kind  of  strawberry  grow- 
ing on  lofty  hills.  Mason,  Supp. 

AL'PISTE,  j  71.    The  seed  of  a  species  of  canary  grass, 

AL'PI-A,  j  (Phalaris,)  a  small  seed  used  for  feed- 
ing birds.  Encyc. 

AL'aUI-ER,  71.  A  measure  in  Portugal  for  dry  things, 
as  well  as  liquids,  coniainin;:  hair  an  almude,  or 
about  two  gallons.     It  is  called  also  cantor. 

Port.  Diet. 

AL'aUI-FOU,  (al'ke-foo,)  71.  A  sort  of  lead  ore, 
[galena,]  which,  when  broken,  looks  like  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  England  ; 
used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  varnish  to  their 
wares,  and  called  potter's  ore.  A  small  mixture  of 
manganese  gives  ii  a  blackish  hue.  Eyicyc. 

AL-READ'Y,  (al-red'dy,)  adv.    [all  and  ready.    See 

Literally,  a  state  of  complete  preparation  ;  but,  by 
an  easy  deflection,  the  sense  is,  at  this  time,  or  at  a 
specified  time. 

Elias  is  come  already.  —  Matt.  xvii. 
Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.  —  Exod.  .. 

It  has  reference  to  past  time,  but  may  be  used  for 
a  future  past ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive,  the  business 
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will  be  already  completed,  or  will  have  been   com- 
pleted already. 
AL'SO,  adv.    [all  and  so     Sax.  cal  and  swa ;  cal,  all 
"  the  whole,  and  swa,  so.] 

Likewise  ;  in  like  manner. 

Where  your  tretiBiure  is,  Uiere  will  your  hearts  be  also.  —  Matt 


In  music,a  tenn  applied  to  hcli  notes  in  the  scale. 
In  sculpture,  alto-relievo,  high  relief,  is  when  the 
figures  project  half  or  more,  without  being  entirely 
d.-  niched  from  the  ground.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

AL-TA'IC,  or  AL-TA'IAN,  a.  [Tart,  alatau,  perhaps 
ab-tag,  high  mountain.     Tooke,  1,  121.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Altai,  a  vast  ridge  of  mountains 
extending,  in  an  easterly  direction,  1 1) rough  a  consid- 
erable partof  Asia,  and  forming  a  boundary  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions. 

Pinkcrtov~     Encyc. 

AL'TAR,  re.*  [L.  altare,  probably  from  the  same  root 

"  as  altus,  high  ;  Celt,  alt,  a  high  place.] 

*1.  A  mount ;  a  table  or  elevated  place,  on  which 
sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  to  some  deity. 
Altars  were  originally  made  of  turf,  afterward  of 
stone,  wood,  or  horn  ;  some  were  round,  others 
square,  others  triangular.  They  differed  also  in 
height,  but  all  faced  tile  east.  The  principal  altars 
of  the  Jews  were  the  altar  of  incense,  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  of  show-bread  ;  all  of  shittim  wood,  and 
covered  with  gold  or  brass.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Episcopal  churches,  the  communion  table; 
and,  figuratively,  a  church  ;  a  place  of  worship. 

3.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  altar  of  Chris- 
tians, he  being  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin. 

We  have  an  a'Jor,  ivlen  ot  di-y  have  no  right  to  eat,  who  serve 
tabernacles.  —  I-Ieb.  xiii. 

AL'TAR-CLOTH,  re.    A  cloth  to  lay  upon  an  altar  in 
"  churches. 

AL'TAR-FIRE,  n.     Fire  on  an  altar. 

AL'TAR-PIeCE,  re.  1.  A  painting  placed  over  the 
altar  in  a  church.  Warton. 

2.  The  entire  decoration  of  an  altar  taken  collect- 
ively. ChoUt. 

AL'TAR-WISE,  adv.     Placed  in   the  manner  of  an 

"  altar.  Howell. 

AL'TAR-AGE,  re.    The  profits  arising  to  priests  from 

"  oblations,  or  on  account  of  the  altar.  Also,  in  law, 
altars  erected  in  virtue  of  donations,  before  the 
Reformation,  within  a  parochial  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  singing  a  mass  for  deceased  friends.  Encyc. 

AL'TAR-rST,  jit.      In  old  laws,   an    appellation 

AL'TAR-THANE,  j  given  to  the  priest  to  whom 
the  altarage  belonged  ;  also,  a  chaplain.  Cyc. 

Ali'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  altcrer ;  Sp.  alterar ;  It.  altcrare: 
from  L.  alter,  another.  See  Alien.  Jiltar  is  supposed 
to  be  a  contraction  of  uWoreppo;,  alienus,  of  aAAoj 
and  JTEpoi.l 

1.  To  make  some  change  in  ;  to  make  different  in 
some  particular  ;  to  vary  in  some  degree,  without  an 
entire  change. 

My  covenant  will  1  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  has  gone 
out  of  my  lipa.  —  Ps.  lxxxix. 

2.  To  change  entirely  or  materially ;  as,  to  alter 
an  opinion.  In  general",  to  alter  is  to  change  par- 
tially ;  to  change  is  nunc  generally  to  substitute  one 
thing  for  another,  or  to  make  a  material  difference 
in  a  thing. 

AL'TER,  v.  i.    To  become,  in  some  respects,  different ; 
to  vary  ;  as,  the  weather  alters  almost  daily. 
The  law  which  altereth  not.  —  Dan.  vi. 

AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration. 

AL'TER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  become  different; 
that  may  vary. 

AL'TER-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  admitting 
alteration  ;  variableness. 


AL'TER-AftE,  n.     [from  afo,  to  feed.] 

The  breeding,  nourishing,  or  fostering  of  a  child. 
Sir  J.  Davies.     But  this  is  not  an  English  word. 

AL'TER-ANT,  a.     Altering  ;  gradually  changing. 

AL'TER-ANT,  re.  A  medicine  which  gradually  cor- 
rects the  state  of  the  body,  and  changes  it  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  condition;  an  alterative. 

AL-TER-A'TION,  re.     [L.  alteration 

The  act  of  making  different,  or  of  varying  in  some 
particular  ;  an  altering  or  partial  change  ;  also,  the 
change  made,  or  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  qualities 
not  essential  to  the  form  or  nature  of  a  thing.  Thus 
a  cold  substance  suffers  an  alteration  when  it  be- 
comes hot. 

AL'TER-A-TIVE,  a.  Causing  alteration  ;  having  the 
power  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body, 
without  sensible  evacuations. 

AL'TER-A-TIVE,  re.  A  medicine  which  gradually 
induces  a  change  in  the.  habit  or  constitution,  and 
restores  healthy  functions  without  sensible  evacua- 
tions. This  word  is  more  generally  used  than 
alterant. 

AL'TER-CATE,  v.  i.  [L.  altercor,  altcrco,  from  alter, 
another.] 


ALT 

To  contend  in  words;  to  dispute  with  zeal,  heat, 
or  anger  ;  to  wrangle. 
AL-TER-€A'TION,  n.  t  [L.  allcrcatio.] 

Warm  contention  in  words  ;  dispute  carried  on 
with  heat  or  anger  ;  controversy  ;  wrangle. 
AL'TERN,  a.     [L.  alternus,  of  alter,  another.] 

1.  Acting  by  turns;  one  succeeding  another;  al- 
ternate, which  is  the  word  generally  used. 

2.  In  (—"■ 
upper ; 

themselves,  but  which,  when  the  two  parts  are 
pared,  correspond  with  each  other.  Clcaveland. 

Altern-base,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  term  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  true  base.  Thus  in  oblique  trian- 
gles, the  true  base  is  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  then 
the  difference  of  the  sides  is  the  altern-base  ;  or  the 
true  base  is  the  difference  of  the  sides,  and  then  the 
sum  of  the  sides  is  the  altern-base.  Encyc. 

AL-TERN'A-CY,  n.  Performance  or  actions  by 
turns.     [Little  used.] 

AL-TERN'AL,  a.     Alternative.     [Little  used.] 

AL-TERN'AL-LY,  adv.    By  turns.    [Little  used.]  May. 

AL-TERN'ANT,  a.  A  term  applied  in  geology  when 
a  rock  is  composed  of  alternating  layers. 

AL-TERN'ATE,  a.*  [L.  altcrnatus.] 

1.  Being  by  turns  ;  one  following  the  other  in 
succession  of  time  or  place ;  hence,  reciprocal. 

And  bid  ajtrnui/e  p  '^iour,  I  ill  and  rise.  Pope. 

*2.  In  botany,  parts  are  alternate,  when  they  arise 
at  nearly  regular  distances  from  each  other  around 
an  axis,  and  not  from  the  same  plane.  Lindlcy. 
Alternate  alligation.  See  Alligation. 
*  Alternate  angles;  in  geometry,  the  internal  angles 
made  by  two  lines  with  a  third,  on  opposite  sides  of 
it.  If  the  two  lines  are  parallel,  the  alternate  angles 
are  equal.  P.  Cyc. 

In  heraldry,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the 
second  and  third,  are  usually  of  the  same  nature, 
and  are  called  alternate  quarters. 
AL-TERN'ATE,  n.    1.  That  which  happens  by  turns 
with  something  else  ;  vicissitude.  Prior. 

2.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  substitute  or 
second  ;  one  designated  to  take  the  place  of  another 
in  performing  some  duty,  in  case  of  failure. 

AL'TERN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  alterno.  See  Alter.  With 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  the  participle 
alternating  can  hardly  be  pronounced.] 

To  perform  by  turns,  or  in  succession  ;  to  cause  to 
succeed  by  turns;  to  change  one  thing  for  another 
reciprocally  :  as,  God  alternates  good  and  evil. 

AL'TERN-ATE,  v.  i.     To  happen  or  to  act  by  turns  ; 
as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate  with  each  other. 
2.  To  follow  reciprocally  in  place. 
Different  spi-cies  allrraaiiat;  w'nh  each  other.  Kirtoan. 

AL-TERN'ATE-LY,  adv.  In  reciprocal  succession  ; 
by  turns,  so  that  each  is  succeeded  by  that  which  it 
succeeds  ;  as  night  follows  day  and  day  follows  night. 

AL-TERN' ATE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  alter- 
nate, or  of  following  in  succession. 

AL'TERN-A-TING,  ppr.  Performing  or  following  by 
turns. 

AL-TERN-A'TION,  n.  The  reciprocal  succession  of 
things,  in  time  or  place  ;  the  act  of  following  and 
being  followed  in  succession  ;  as,  we  observe  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  cold  and  heat,  summer 
and  winter. 

2.  The  different  changes  or  alterations  of  orders 
in  numbers.  Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  know  how 
many  changes  can  be  rung  on  six  bells,  multiply  the 
numbers  1,  2,3,4,5,  (I,  continually  into  one  another, 
and  the  last  product  is  the  number  required.  This  is 
also  called  permutation. 

3.  The  answer  of  the  congregation  speaking  alter- 
nately with  the  minister. 

4.  Alternate  performance,  in  the  choral  sense. 

Mason. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  alternatif.] 
Offering  a  choice  of  two  things. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE,  re.  That  which  may  be  chosen  or 
omitted  ;  a  choice  of  two  things,  so  that  if  one  is 
taken,  the  other  must  be  left.  Thus,  when  two 
things  offer  a  choice  of  one  only,  the  two  things  are 
called  alternatives.  In  strictness,  then,  the  word 
can  not  be  applied  to  more  than  two  things,  and 
when  one  thing  only  is  offered  for  choice,  it  is  said 
there  is  no  alternative. 

Between  Uir.v  a 'e e?tatirts  ileir  i:-  re.  nukllc  ground. 

Crunch. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  al- 
ternatives ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  the  choice  of 
one  out  of  two  things. 

AL-TERN' A-TIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  alternative. 

AL-TERN'l-TY,  re.    Succession  by  turns ;  alternation. 

AL-THE'A,  n.  [Gr.  aXtiaia,  from  aXtioj,  or  aMatvo>, 
to  heal.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  order  Mono- 
delphia  Polyandria,  of  several  species.  The  com- 
mon species  is  called,  in  English,  marsh-mallow.  It 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stalk,  rising  four 
or  five  feet.  It  abounds  with  mucilage,  and  is  used 
as  an  emollient. 

AL-THoUGH',t(al-th6',)  obs.  verb,  or  used  only  in  the 


ALU 


and  duda  ;  Dan.  dog,  though.     See  Though.] 

Grant  all  this  ;  be  it  so  ;  allow  all ;  suppose  that; 
admit  all  that;  as,  "although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom."  Hah.  hi.  That  is,  grant,  admit,  or  sup- 
pose what  follows-^-" the  fig-tree  shall  not  blos- 
som." H  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  admits  after  ii. 
the  definitive  that  —  although  that  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossom  ;  but  this  use  of  the  verb  has  been  long 
obsolete.  The  word  may  be  defined  by  notwitltstand- 
ing,  nan  obstante:  as  not  opposing  may  be  equivalent 
to  admitting  or  supposing. 

AL-TIL'O-aUENCE,  re.     [L.  altus,  high,  and  loquor, 
loquens,  speaking.] 
Lofty  speech  ;  pojnpous  language. 

AL-TIL'O-UUENT,  a.     High  sounding ;  pompous. 
Ashe. 

AL-TIM'E-TER,  re.  [L.  altus,  high,  and  Gr.  pirpou, 
measure.     See  Measure  and  Mode.] 

An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  geometrically, 
as  a  quadrant. 

AL-TIM'E  TRY,  re.  The  art  of  ascertaining  altitudes 
by  taking  angles  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  by 
trigonometrical    calculations,    without   actual   men- 


AL'TIN,  re.  A  money  of  account  in  Russia,  value 
three  kopecks,  or  about  three  cents  ;  also,  a  lake  in 
Siberia,  ninety  miles  in  length.  Tooke.     Encyc. 

AL-TINC'AR,  n.  A  species  of  factitious  salt  or  pow- 
der, used  in  the  fusion  and  purification  of  metals, 


AL-' 


AL-TIS'O-NOUS,  \      sounding  ;  sonus,  sound.] 
High  sounding  ;  lofty  or  pompous,  as  language. 
Evelyn. 
AL'TI-TuDE,  re.     [L.  altitude,  of  altus,   high,  and  a 
common  termination,   denoting  state,  condition,  or 
manner.] 

1.  Space  extended  upward  ;  height ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  object  above  its  foundation  ;  as,  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain,  or  column  ;  or  the  elevation  of 
an  object  or  place  above  the  surface  on  which  we 
stand,  or  above  the  earth  ;  as,  the  altitude  of  a  cloud 
or  meteor;  or  tile  elevation  of  one  object  al")ve 
another,  as  of  a  bird  above  the  top  of  a  tree. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or 
other  celestial  object,  above  the  horizon  ;  marked  by 
the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  such 
point  and  the  horizon.  This  is  either  true  or  ap- 
parent altitude ;  true,  when  taken  from  the  rational 
or  real  horizon  ;  apparent,  when  taken  from  the  sen- 
sible or  apparent  horizon. 

3.  Figurati rrl, u,  high  degree;  superior  excellence, 
highest  point  of  excellence. 

He  is  proud  to  the  altitude  of  liis  virtue.  Shak. 

The  altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perspective,  is  a  right 
line  let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geo- 
metrical plane.  Encyc. 

Meridian  altitude,  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between 
the  horizon  and  any  point,  or  the  center  of  any  ob- 
ject, on  the  meridian. 
AL-TIV'O-LANT,   a.      [L.   altus,   high,   and  volans, 
flying.] 

Flving  high. 
AL'TO,  [It.,  from  L.  altus.]     High. 

In  music.     1.  See  Alt. 

2.  The  counter-tenor  part,  or  that  between  the 
tenor  and  treble. 

3.  The  tenor  violin. 

Alto  et  Basso  ;  high  and  low  ;  in  old  law,  terms  used 
to  signify  a  submission  of  all  differences  of  every 
kind  to  arbitration. 

AL'TO-CLEF,  re.     The  counter-tenor  clef,  or  the  C 
clef,  placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  staff. 

AL'TO-OC-T.i'vo,  [It.]     An  octave  higher. 

AL'TO-RE-LIE'VO,  [It.] 

High  relief,  in  sculpture,  is  the  projection  of  a 
figure,  half  or  more,  without  being  entirely  de- 
tached. Cyc. 

AVTO-RI-PIEWO,  [It.] 

The  tenor  of  the  great  chorus,  which  sings  and 
plays  only  in  particular  places.  Encyc. 

AL'TO-PT-O-LA,  [it.]     A  small  tenor  viol. 

AL'TO-Pl-O-Lf'JVO,  [It.]     A  small  tenor  violin. 

AL-TO-GETH'ER,   adv.  [all  and  togetltcr      See  To- 

Wholly ;  entirely  ;  completely ;  without  exception. 

AL'U-DEL,  re.  [a  and  lutum,  without  lute.  Lunier.] 
In  chemistry,  aludels  are  earthen  pots  without 
bottoms,  that  they  may  be  exactly  fitted  into  each 
other,  and  used  in  sublimations.  At  Wn  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  a  pot  containing  the  matter  to  be  sub- 
limed, and  at  the  top  a  head  to  receive  Vie  volatile 
matter.  Quincy-     Encyc. 

AL'UM,  re.     [L.  alumen.] 

A  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  This  sub- 
stance is  white,  transparent,  and  very  astringent ; 
but  seldom  found  pure  or  crystallized.  Thin  salt  is 
usually  prepared  by  roasting  and  lixiviating  certain 
schists  containing  pyrites,  and  to  the,  lye  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  potassa  ;  the  salt  is  then  obtained 
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by  crystallization.  Alum  is  of  great  use  in  medicine 
and  the  arts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent; internally,  in  hemoptoe,  diarrhea,  and  dysen- 
tery ;  externally,  as  a  styptic  applied  to  bleeding 
vessels,  and  as  an  escharotic.  In  the  arts,  it  is  used 
in  dyeing,  to  fix  colors  ;  in  making  candles,  for  hard- 
ening the  tallow  ;  in  tanning,  for  restoring  the  cohe- 
sion of  skins.  Encyc.     Fourcroy. 

AL'UM,  v.  t.  In  dyeing,  to  impregnate  or  steep  in  a 
solution  of  alum.  Ure. 

AL'UM-EARTH,  n.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color,  a  dull  luster,  and  rather  soft  con- 
sistence, chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina ;  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  lignite.        Ure. 

A-Lu'MI-NA,  )  n.     One  of  the  earths,   consisting  of 

AL'CI-MiNE,  j  the  metal  aluminum  and  oxygen, 
ii  is  tin-  chniT.ctorizing  ingredient  in  common  clay, 
and  is  sometnnen  called  pure  clay.  When  moistened 
with  water,  it  forms  a  plastic  mass.  jQana. 

A-LU-MIN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  or  affording 
alum. 

A-Lu'MIN-I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  alumina. 
Chaptal. 

A-Lu'MIN-ITE,  n.  Subsulphate  of  alumina  ;  a  min- 
eral that  occurs  in  small  roundish  or  reniform  masses. 
Its  color  is  snow  white  or  yellowish  white. 

Aikin.     Jameson.     Cleaveland. 

A-Lu'MIN-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  alum. 

A-Lu'MIN-UM,  n.  The  name  given  to  the  metallic 
base  of  alumina. 

AL'UM-ISH,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  alum  ;  some- 
what resembling  alum. 

A-LUM'NUS,  n.;  pi.  Alumwi.  [L.,  from  alo,  to 
nourish.]  A  pupil ;  one  educated  at  a  seminary  is 
called  an   alumnus  of  that  institution. 

AL'UM-SLaTE,  n.  A  variety  of  shale  or  clay  slate, 
containing  iron  pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  alum,  which  often  efflo- 
resces on  the  surface  of  tile  rock. 

AL'  U.M-SToNE,  n.  The  silicious  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash.  Cleaveland. 

A-l.U'TA,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  leather-stone,  soft,  pli- 
able, and  not  laminated.  Quincy. 

AL-U-TA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  alula.] 
Of  a  pale  brown  color. 

AL-q-TA'TTON,  n.     [L.  alula,  tanned  leather.] 
The  tanning  or  dressing  of  leather. 

AL'VE-A-RY,  n.  [L.  alvearmm,  alvcare,  a  bee-hive, 
from  alvus,  the  belly.] 

1.  A  bee-hive.  Barret. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  hollow  of  the  external  ear,  or 
bottom  of  the  concha.  Qitincy. 

AL'VE-O-LAR,       )  a.     [L.  alveolus,  a  socket,  from  al- 
AL'  VE-O-LA-RY,  j      veus,  a  hollow  vessel.] 

Containing  sockets,  hollow  cells,  or  pits  ;  pertain- 
ing to  sockets.  Anatomy. 

The   alveolar  processes,   are   the  processes  of  the 
maxillary  boors,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
AL'VE-O-LATE,  a.      [L.    alveolatus,  from   ulveus,   a 
hollow  vessel.] 

Deeply  pitted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey-comb. 
AL-vl&>    [L.,dim.ofa^]        C**- 

1.  A  cell  in  a  honey-comb. 

2.  The  socket  in  the  jaw, in  which  a  tooth  is  fixed. 

3.  A  sea  fossil,  of  a  conic  figure,  composed  of  a 
number  of  hemispherical  portions,  like  bee-hives, 
joined  by  a  pipe  of  communication.  Encyc. 

4.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  one  of  the  hem- 
ispherical portions  of  tlie  above  fossil. 

AL'VE-O-LITE,  n.     [L.  alveolus,  and  Gr.  \t6oc.] 

In  natural  history,  a  genus  of  stony  polypiers,  or 
coral  zoophytes,  formed  by  numerous  concentric 
layers  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  each  composed  of 
little  cells  ;  the  same  as  the  alveolus. 

Diet.  Hist.  Nat. 
AL'VINE,  a.  [from  alvus,  the  belly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly  or  intestines  ;  as, 
alvme  discharges.  Darwin. 

AL-WAR'GRIAI,  n.     The  spotted  plover,   Charadrius 

Ajrriearius.  Pennant. 

AL'WaY,     )  adv.   [all  and   way;    Sax.   eal  and  weg, 
JVL'WaYS,  \      way  ;  properly,  a  going,  at  all  goings  ; 
hence,  at  all  times.] 

1.  Perpetually;  throughout  all  time;  as,  God  is 
al/miys  the  same. 

2.  Continually  ;  without  variation. 


I  do  , 


Mease  him.  —  John  viii.     Matt. 


3.  Continually  or  constantly  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod, or  regularly  at  stated  intervals. 

M'-pliibMsheth  shall  eat  bread  alway  at  nty  table.  — 2  Sam.  ix. 

4.  At  all  convenient  times  ;  regularly. 

Cornelius  prayed  to  God  alway.  —  Acts  x.    Luke  xviii.    Eph.  vi. 

Alway  is  now  seldom  used.  The  application  of 
this  compound  to  time  proceeds  from  the  primary 
sense  of  way,  which  is  a  going  or  passing  ;  hence, 
continuation. 
i.  M.  stand  for  artium  magister,  master  of  arts,  the 
second  degree  given  by  universities  and  colleges  ; 
called,  in  some  countries,  doctor  of  philosophy.  In 
America,  this  degree  is  conf  rred,  without  examina- 
tion, on  bachelors  of  three  years'  standing. 


A.  M.  stand  also  for  anno  mnndi,  m  the  year  of  the 

AM,  the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  indicative 
mode,  present  tense.  Sax.  eom;  Gr.  apt  ;  Goth,  im; 
Pers.  am. 

I  AM  that  I  AM.— Ex.  in. 


A'MA,  n.    A  wine  measure,  as  a  cask,  a  pipe,  &c. 
AM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  umahilis,  from  amo,  to  love.] 
Loveliness ;  the  power  of  pleasing,  or  rather,  the 
combination   of  agreeable  qualities  which  win  the 
affections.  Taylor. 

AM'A-DOT,  n.     A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

AM'A-DOU,  n.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  the  Boletus  ignia- 
rius,  found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees,  called  spunk 
and  German  tinder.  Ure. 

This   is   written   also   amadow,   and    called    black 
match,  and  pyrou ■tltnical  sponge,  on  account  of  its  in- 
flammability. Cyc. 
A-MaIN',  adv.      [Sax.  a  and  rnmgn,  force,   strength. 
See  May*Might.] 

With  force,  strength,  or  violence  ;  violently  ;  fu- 
riously ;  suddenly  ;  at  once. 

"What  when  we  fled  a/main.  Milton. 

Let   go    amain,   in    seamen's  language,   or  strike 

amain,  is  to  let  fall  or  lower  at  once.        Mar.  Diet. 

A-MAL'GAM,  n.     [Gr.  pa\ayy.a,   from   ^aXoo-o-w,  to 

soften.    Its  usual  derivation  is  certainly  erroneous.] 

1.  A  compound  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  with 
another  metal  ;  any  metallic  alloy,  of  which  mercury 
forms  an  essential  constituent  part.  Cyc. 

2.  A  mixture  or  compound  of  different  things. 

Burke. 
A-MAL'GAM-aTE,  v.  t.    To  compound  quicksilver 
with  another  metal.     Gregory  uses  amalgamizc. 
2.  To  mix  different  things,  to  make  a  compound  ; 


A-MAL'GAM-a-TED,  pp.  Compounded  with  quick 
silver  ;  blended. 

A-MAL'GAM-A-TING,  ppr.  Compounding  quick 
silver  with  another  metal  ;  blending. 

A-MAL-GAM-A'TION,  n.    The  act  or   operation  of 

compounding  mercury  with  another  metal ;  applied 

particularly   to  the  process   of  separating  gold  and 

silver  from  their  ores  by  means  of  mercury.      Ure. 

2.  The  mixing  or  hleiuhng  id  different  things. 

A-MAN'DO-LA,  n.  A  green  marble,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  honey-comb,  and  containing  white 
spots;  of  100  parts,  76  are  mild  calcareous  earth,  20 
schist,  and  2  iron.  The  cellular  appearance  proceeds 
from  the  schist.  Kinvan.    Nicholson. 

A-MAN-IJ-EN'SIS,  n.     [L.,  from  manus,  hand.] 

A  person  whose  employment  is  to  write  what 
another  dictates,  or  to  copy  what  another  has 
written. 

AM'A-RANTH,  n.    A  color  inclining  to  purple.  Cyc. 

AM'A-RANTH,  )  n.     [Gr.  aiuipavrou   of  a   neg. 

AM-A-RANTH'US,  j  and  papaiva,  to  decay;  so 
called,  it  is  said,  because  its  flowers,  when  cropped, 
do  not  soon  wither.] 

1.  Flower-gentle  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  spe- 
cies. Of  these  the  three  colored  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
van  :gal.ed  leaves.  Encyc. 

2.  In  poetry,  an  imaginary  flower  that  never  fades. 

Milton. 
AM-A-RANTH'INE,  a.    Belonging  to  amaranth  ;  con- 
sisting; of.  ciiiitaiuiiiL',  or  resembling  amaranth. 
A-MAR'I-TfjDE,  ,,.     [L.  amaritudo,  from  amarus,  bit- 
ter ;  from  Heb.  in  bitter.] 
Bitterness.     [Mot  much  used.] 
AM-A-RYL'LIS,  n.    [The  name  of  a  country  girl  in 


of  several  species,  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Encyc. 

A-MASS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  amassvr  ;  It.  oinnnisstire  ;  L.-  massa, 
a  heap  or  lump  ;  Gr.  poga.     See  Mass.] 

1.  To  collect  into  a  heap  ;  to  gather  a  great  quan- 
tity ;  to  accumulate  ;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure. 

2.  To  collect  in  great  numbers  ;  to  add  many 
tilings  together  ;  as,  to  amass  words  or  phrases. 

A-MASS',  n.     An  assemblage,  heap,  or  accumulation. 

[This  is  superseded  by  Mass.] 
A-MASS'£D,  (a-mast',)  pp.    Collected   in  a  heap,  or 

in  a  great  quantity  or  number;  accumulated. 
A-iVl  ASS'ING,  ppr.     Collecting  in  a  heap,  or  in  a  large 

A  heap  collected  ;  a  large  quan- 
tity or  number  brought  together  ;  an  accumulation. 

A-MaTE',  v.  i.     [See  Mate.]     To  accompany  ;    also, 
to  terrify^  In  perplex.     [Not  used.] 

AM-A-TEOR',  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  amator,  a  lover,  from 
amo,  to  love.] 

A  person  attached  to  a  particular  pursuit,  study,  or 
science,  as  to  music  or  painting;  one  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  arts.  More  particularly,  one  who  cul- 
tivates any  study  or  art,  from  taste  or  attachment, 
without  pur-iumr  it  professionally.  Burke. 


AM'A-TI  VE-NESS,  n.  In  phrenology,  an  organ  which 
is  supposed  to  influence  sexual  desire  ;  propensity  to 
love. 

AM-A-To'RI-AL,  )  a.      [L.   amaiorius,   from  amo,  to 

AM'A-TO-RY,        \      love.] 

1.  Relating  to  love;  as,  amatorial  verses;  causing 
love  ;  as,  amniory  potions  ;  produced  by  sexual  inter- 
course ;  as,  amatorial  progeny.  Dancin. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  oblique  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  from  their  use  in  ogling. 

AM-A-T6'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  amatorial  mariner  ; 
by  way  of  love.  Darwin. 

AM-A-To'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  love  ;  as,  amato- 
rian  odes.  Johnson. 

AM-A-To'RI-OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  love.      Milton. 

AM-AOR-O'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  apivpoi,  obscure.] 

A  loss  or  decay  of  sight  from  a  palsy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  without  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye,  except 
an  immovable  pupil ;  called  also  gutta  serena,  the 
"  drop  serene  "  of  Milton.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
periodical,  coming  on  suddenly,  continuing  for  hours 
or  days,  and  then  disappearing.  It  has  sometimes 
been  cured  by  electricity.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

A-MAUS'ITE,  n.     [See  Petrosilex.] 

A-M5ZE',  v.  t.  f  [Qu.  Ar.  .  wuwfrE  amasa,  to   perplex 

or  confuse  ;  or  from  maze.] 

To  confound  with  fear,  sudden  surprise,  or  won- 
der ;  to  astonish. 

They  shall  be  afraid  ;  they  shall  be  amazed  at  one  another.  — 
They  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God.  — Mark  ii.     Luke  v. 

This  word  implies  astonishment  or  perplexity,  aris- 
ing from  something  extraordinary,  unexpected,  un- 
accountable, or  frightful. 
A-MAZE',  n.  #  Astonishment ;  confusion  ;  perplexity, 
arising  from  'fear,  surprise,  or  wonder.  It  is  chiefly 
used   in   poetry,  and  is  nearly   synonymous    with 


A-MaZ'-ED,  pp.  Astonished  ;  confounded  with  fear, 
surprise,  or  wonder. 

A-MaZ'ED-LY,  adv.  With  amazement ;  in  a  manner 
to  confound.     [Little  used.] 

A-MAZ'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  confounded 
with  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder  ;  astonishment ;  great 
wonder. 

A-MaZE'MENT,  n.  Astonishment ;  confusion  or  per- 
plexity, from  a  sudden  impression  of  fear,  surprise, 
or  wonder.    It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  fear 


erely 


Confounding  with  fear,  surprise, 


or  terror ; 
ration  at  sorm 
at  an  unusual 
nary  events. 

A-MAZ'ING.jti. 
or  wonder. 

2.  a.  Very  wonderful;  exciting  astonishment  or 
perplexity. 

A-MAZ'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  astonishing  degree ;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  astonishment,  or  to  perplex,  con- 
found, or  terrify. 

AM'A-ZON,  71.  [This  is  said  to  be  formed  of  a  neg. 
and  pai:o<i,  breast.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
Amazons  cut  off  their  right  breast,  that  it  might  not 
incommode  them  in  shooting  and  hurling  the  javelin. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fable.] 

1.  The  Amazons  are  said  by  historians  to  have 
been  a  race  of  female  warriors,  who  founded  an  em- 
pire on  the  River  Thennodon,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  said  to  have  excluded 
men  from  their  society,  and  by  their  warlike  enter- 
prises, to  have  conquered  and  alarmed  surrounding 
nations.    Some  writers  treat  these  accounts  as  tables. 

Herod.     Justin. 

2.  By  analogy,  a  warlike  or  masculine  woman ;  a 
virago. 

3.  This  name  has  been  given  to  some  American 
females  on  the  banks  of  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  who  joined  their  husbands  in  attacking  the 
Spaniards  that  first  visited  the  country.  This  trivial 
occurrence  gave  the  name  Amazon  to  that  river, 
whose  real  name  is  M.ironon.       Oarcilasso,  p.  606. 

AM-A-ZO'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  Amazon.     Applied  to  females,  bold  ;  of  masculine 

2.  Belonging  to  the  River  Maranon  in  South  Amer- 
ica, or  to  Amazonia,  the  country  lying  on  that  river. 

AMB,  AM;  about;  around;  used  in  composition. 
Sax.  emb,  ymb ;  W.  am  ;  Ir.  im,  urn  ;  G.  urn  ;  D.  am  ; 
Dan.  om  ;  Sw.  om  ;  Gr.  apHbt  ;  L.  am  or  amb. 

AM-BA'GkS,  77.     [L.  ami,' and  ago,  to  drive.] 

1.  A  circumlocution  ;  a  circuit  of  words  to  express 
ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  fewer  words. 

2.  A  winding  or  turning. 

AM-BA'GI-OUS,  a.     Circumlocutory. 

AM-BAS'SA-DOR,  n.  [This  is  the  more  common  or- 
thography ;  but  good  authors  write  also  embassador; 
and  as  the  orthography  of  embassy  is  established,  it 
would  be  better  to  write  embassador,  as  it  is  written 
by  Klackstone.     See  Embassador.] 

AM'BI  '  i  "*     tGr'  upfil,  a  brim  ;  from  amb,  about.] 
Literally,  a  brim  ;  bnt  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
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AMB 

reducing  dislocated  she i ;  1  d ■  ■  rs  ;   so  called  from  the 
jutting  of  its  extremity.    Also,  the  mango-tree. 

Qaincy.     Encyc.     Cuxe. 
AM'BER,  n,     [Fr.  ambre;   Sp.  ambar;   Port,  id.;   It, 


ambra ;  an  Oriental  word ;  Pers.  yXj^s.  anlmr  or 


-jr 


bar;  Ar.  »>JLs  anbarun.  In  1  Kings  X.  2,  10,  the 
Arabic  is  rendered  spices.  The  Arabic  word  is  ren- 
dered by  Caste  il,  amber, a.  marine  fish,  a  shield  made 

of  skins,  crocus,  and  fimus.  In  Eth.  Vl\  14  anba- 
ra,  is  rendered  u  tohule;  and  the  word  is  used  in  Jo- 
nah ii.  1,  and  Matt.  xii.  40.    This  word  is  placed  by 

Castell  under  «_**£  annaba,  to  produce  grapes,  and 

u«£   signifies  grapes,  Ch.  and   Heb.  Siy      The 

Chaldee  verb  signifies  to  join  or  connect,  and  the 
sense  of  this  word,  applied  to  grapes,  is  a  cluster, 
like  grape  in  English.  It  signifies,  also,  in  Ch.,  a  tu- 
mor, a  pustule,  a  mountain,  the  sense  of  which  is  a 
lump  or  mass  collected  ;  and  this  may  be  the  sense 
of  amber.  In  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish, 
it  has  a  name  corresponding  to  the  English  burn- 

A  hard,  semi-pellucid  substance,  tasteless  and 
without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  fragrant  odor.  It  is  found  in  al- 
luvial soils,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  ; 
particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Europe, 
and  at  Cape  Sable,  in  Maryland,  in  the  United  States. 
The  ancient  opinion  of  its  vegetable  origin  seems 
now  to  lie  established,  and  it  is  believed  or  known 
to  be  a  fossil  resin.  It  yields,  by  distillation,  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  and  the  succinic  acid,  which  sub- 
limes in  small,  white  needles.  Its  color  usually  pre- 
sents some  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  highly  electrical, 
and  is  the  basis  of  a  varnish. 

Ji,  urnal  of  Science.     Encyc.     Chambers. 

AM'BER,  a.     Consisting  of  or  resembling  amber. 

AM'BER,  <*.  ;.     To  scent  with  amber. 

AM'BER-IJHIIfK,  n.  A  drink  resembling  amber  in 
color. 

AM'BER-"DROP-PING,  a.  Dropping  amber.  Milton, 

AM'ISER-SeEJ),  n.  Musk-seed  ;  a  seed  somewhat 
resembling  millet.  It  is  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  West  Indies. 

Cliambers. 

AM'BER-TReE,  n.  The  English  name  of  a  species 
of  Anthospermum,  a  shrub,  with  evergreen  leaves, 
which,  when  brui.,ed,  emit  a  fragrant  odor. 

Miller. 

AM'BER-GRiS,  n.  [amber,  and  Fr.  gris,  gray  ;  gray 
amber.] 

A  solid,  opaque,  ash-colored,  inflammable  substance, 
variegated  like  neirble,  remarkably  light,  rugged  on 
its  surface,  and  when  heated,  it  has  a  fragrant  odor. 
It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids  ;  it  melts  easily  into 
a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  soluble,  but  not  readi- 
ly, in  spirit  of  wine.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  its  origin  ;  but  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion  into  the  intestines 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  a  species  of  Physeter.  It 
has  been  found  in  that  species  of  whale,  but  usually 
is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  re- 
gions frequented  by  whales  ;  sometimes  in  masses 
of  from  60  to  235  lbs.  weight.  In  this  substance  are 
found  the  beaks  of  the  cuttle-fish,  on  which  that 
whale  is  known  to  feed.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a 
material  in  perfumery.  Encyc. 

AM-BI-DEX'TER,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  dexter,  the 
right  hand.] 

1.  A  person  who  uses  both  hands  with  equal  facil- 
ity. 

2.  A  double  dealer ;  one  equally  ready  to  act  on 
either  side  in  party  disputes.  [This  sense  is  used  in 
ludicrous  language.] 

3.  In  lam,  a  juror  who  takes  money  from  both  par- 
lies, for  giving  in  i  verdict.  Cowel. 

AM-BI-DEX.-TER'1-TY,  (   n.     The  faculty  of  us- 

AM-BI-DEX'TROUS-NESS,  j  ing  both  hands  with 
equal  facility  ;  double  dealing;  the  taking  of  money 
from  both  parties  for  a- verdict. 

AM-Bl-DEX'TROUS,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  using 
both  hands  with  equal  ease  ;  practicing  or  siding 
with  both  parties. 

AM'BI-ENT,  a.  [L.  ambiens,  from  ambio,  to  go  round, 
from  amb,  about,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

Surrounding  ;  encompassing  on  all  sides  ;  invest- 
ing ;  applied  to  fluids  or  diffusible  substances;  as, 
tbe  ambienta.il.  Milton. 

AM-BIG'E-NAL,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  genu,  a 
knee.]  "       ' 

An  amiigenal  hyperbola,  is  one  of  the  triple  hyper- 
bolas of  the  second  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite 
legs  falling  within  an  angle  formed  by  the  asymp- 
totes, and  the  other  without.  Encyc. 

AM'BI-GU,  a.     [Fr.     See  Ambiguity.] 


AMB 

An  entertainment  or  feast,  consisting  of  a  medley 
of  dishe_s.  King. 

AM-BI-Gu'I-TV,  n.     [L.  amlnguitas,  from  ambigoT] 
Douotfulness  or  uncertainly  of  signification,  fjom 
a  word's  being  susceptible  of  different  meanings; 
double  meaning;  as,  words  should  be  used  which 
admit  of  no  ambiguiti/. 
AM-BIG'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  ambiguus.] 

Having  two  or  mole  meanings;  doubtful;  being 
of  uncertain  signification  ;  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations  ;  hence,  obscure.  It  is  applied  to 
words  and  expressions  ;  not  to  a  dubious  state  of 
mind,  though  it  may  be  to  a  person  using  words  of 
doubtful  signification ;  as,  the  ancient  oracles  were 
nmbi'rinm*,  as  were  their  answers. 
AM-BlG'TJ-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  ambiguous  manner ; 

with  doubtful  meaning. 
AM-BIG'II-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  am- 
biguous ;  uncertainty  of  meaning  ;   ambiguity  ;  and 
hence,  obscurity. 
AM-BIL'E-VOUS,  a.    [L.  ambo,  both,  and  lupous,  left.] 
Left-handed  on  both  sides.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown. 
AM-BIL'O-GY,  n.    [L.  ambo,  both,  and  Gr.   Xoyos, 
speech.] 
Talk  or  language  of  doubtful  meaning. 
AM-BIL'O-aUOUS,  a.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  loquor,  to 
speak.] 


oils  expressions. 
M'BIT,  n.  [h. 
about.     See  Ambient.] 

The  line  that  encompasses  a  thing.     In  geometry, 
the  perimeter  of  a  figure,  or  of  the  surface  of  a  body  ; 
the  periphery  or  circumference  of  a  circular  body. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

AM-BI"TION,  n.  [L.  ambitin,  from  ambio, to  go  about, 
or  to  seek  by  making  interest;  of  amb,  about,  and  eo, 
to  go.  [See  Ambages.]  This  word  had  its  origin  in 
the  practice  of  Roman  candidates  for  office,  who 
went  about  the  city  to  solicit  votes.] 

A  desire  of  preferment,  or  of  honor;  a  desire  of 
excellence  or  superiority.  It  is  thus  used  in  a  good 
sense;  as,  emulation  may  spring  from  a  laudable  am- 
bition. It  denotes  more  commonly,  however,  an  in- 
ordinate desire  of  power,  or  eminence,  often  accom- 
panied with  the  use  of  illegal  means  to  obtain  the 
object.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  a  man 
has  an  ambition  uf  wit.  Milton  has  used  the  word  in 
the  Latin  sense  of  going  about  to  solicit  or  obtain  ; 
but  this  sense  is  hardly  legitimate. 

AM-BI''TION,  ».  t.     [Fr.  ambitionner.] 

Ambitiously  to  seek  after.     [Little  used.]      King. 

AM-BI"TION-LESS,  a.   Devoid  of  ambition.    Pollok. 

AM-BI"TIOUS,  a.     [L.  ambitiosus.] 

1.  Desirous  of  power,  honor,  office,  superiority,  or 
excellence  :  aspiring  ;  eager  for  fame  ;  followed  by 
of  before  a  noun  :  as,  ambitious  of  glory. 

2.  Showy  ;  adapted  to  command  notice  or  praise  ; 
as.  ambitious  ornaments. 

3.  Figuratively,  eager  to  swell  or  rise  higher ;  as, 
the  ambitious  ocean.  Shale. 

AM-BI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  ambitious  manner  ; 
with  an  eager  desire,  after  preferment  or  superiority. 

AM-BI''TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
bitious ;  ambition.  Being  nearly  synonymous  with 
ambition,  it  is  not  often  used. 

AM'BI-TUS,  n.  [L.]  1.  The  circumference  or  exte- 
rior edge  or  border  of  a  thing. 

2.  In  Roman  law,  the  open  space  surrounding  a 
building  or  tomb.  Encyc. 

3.  In  Roman  history,  a  canvassing  for  votes  by  can- 
didates for  office. 

AM'BLE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ambler,  from  L.  ambulo,  to  walk  ; 
Q,u.  amb,  about,  and  the  root  of  Fr.  aller.] 

1.  To  pace  ;  to  move  with  a  certain  peculiar  pace, 
as  a  horse,  first  lifting  his  two  legs  on  one  side,  and 
then  changing  to  the  other.  Edin.  Encyc. 

2.  To  move  eas-, ,  without  hard  shocks. 
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Shale. 


3.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  to  move  with  submission, 
or  by  direction,  or  to  move  affectedly.         Johnson. 
AM'BLE,  n.   A  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse,  in  which  the 

two  legs  of  the,  same  side  rise  together. 
AM'BLER,  n.     A  horse  which  ambles  ;  a  pacer. 
AM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lifting  the  two   legs  on   the 

same  side  at  first  going  oil",  and  then  changing. 
AM'BLING-LY,  ado.     With  an  ambling  gait. 
AM'BLY  GON,   n.     |  Gr.  auflXvs,  obtuse,  and   yoivia, 
an  angle.] 

An  obtuse-angled  triangle  •,  a  triangle  with  one  an- 
gle of  more  than  ninety  degrees.       Bailey.     Encyc. 
AM-BLYG'ON-AL,  a.     Containing  an  obtuse  angle. 
Ash. 
AM-BLYG'ON-ITE,  n.    [Gr.  au0\vyo>vios,  having  an 
obtuse  angle.] 

A    mineral   from   Saxony,   of  a   pale-green   color, 

sometimes  spotted,  somewhat  resi  milling  pyroxene. 

It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina,  with  9 

per  cent,  of  lithia.  Dana. 

AM'BLY-0  PY,  n.     [Gr.  au(3\vc,  dull,  and  wu/,  eye.] 

Weakness  of  sight,  without  any  opacity  of  the  cor- 
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■  seen  only  ill  a  r.-itain  light, 
distance,  or  position,  as  in  day  and  night  blindness, 
near  and  far  sightedness,  and  strabismus  or  squint- 
ing. Suuou.gr  s. 

AM'BO,     I  n.      [Gr.    appiov,   a   pulpit  ;    L.   umbo,   a 

AM'BON,  (       boss.] 

An  oblong,  elevated  pulpit,  in  the  early  Christian 
churches,  but  disused  alter  the  fourteenth  century. 
Owi.lt. 

AM-BRE-A'DA,  7i.  [from  amber.]  A  kind  of  facti- 
tious amber,  which  the  Europeans  sell  to  the  Afri- 
cans. _  Encyc. 

AM-BRE'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  formed  by  digesting 
ambreine  in  nitric  acid. 

AM-BRE'INE,  n.  One  of  the  animal  proximate  prin- 
ciples, and  the  chief  constituent  of  ambergris. 

AM-BRo'SIA,  (am-nro'zha,)  n.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  0po- 
roc,  mortal,  because  it  was  supposed  to  confer  immor- 
tality on  them  that  fed  on  it.] 

1.  In  heathen  antiquity,  the  imaginary  food  of  the 
gods     Hence, 

2.  Whatever  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  alexiphar- 
mic  compositions. 

3.  A  genus  of  plants. 

AM-BRO'SI-AC,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  ambrosia. 

AMJBRO'SIAL,  (am-hro'/.hal,)  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  ambrosia  ;  fragrant ;  delighting 
the  taste  or  smell ;  as,  amb-osial  dews.  Ben  Jonson 
uses  ambrosiac  in  a  like  sense,  and  Bailey  has  ambro- 
sian,  but  these  seem  not  to  be  warranted  by  usage. 

AM-BRo'SI  \L-LY,  ado.     In  an  ambrosial  way. 

AM-BRo'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose.  The 
Ambrosian  office,  or  ritual,  is  a  formula  of  worship  in 
the  church  of  .Milan,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose. 

AM-BRO'SIAN-CHANT,  n.  A  mode  of  singing  or 
chanting  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose.  It  was  more 
monotonous  than  the  Gregorian,  which  was  used 
afterward. 

AM'BRO-SIN,  n.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  coin  struck  by 
the  dukes  of  Milan,  on  which  St.  Ambrose  was  rep- 
resented on  horseback,  with  a  whip  in  his  right  hand. 

AM'BRY,  n.  [contracted  from  Fr.  aumOnerie,  almonry, 
from  old  Fr.  almoigne,  alms.] 

1.  An  almonry  ;  a  place  where  alms  are  deposited 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  In  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories  there  was  an  office  of  this  name,  in  which 
the  almoner  lived. 

2.  A  place  in  which  are  deposited  the  utensils  for 
house-keeping ;  also,  a  cupboard ;  a  place  for  cold 
victuals. 

aMBS'-aCE,  (amz'ace,)  n.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  ace.] 

A  double  ace,  as  when  two  dice  turn  up  the  ace. 
AM'BU-LANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  flying  hospital ;  a  mov- 
able hospital,  or  place  of  succor  for  the  wounded, 
formed,  for  the  occasion,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  ;  first  introduced  into  the 
French  armies.  Cyc.  Med. 

AM'BU-LANT,  a.     [L.  ambulans,  from  ambulo.] 

Walking  ;  moving  from  place  to  place.       Encyc. 
Ambulant  brokers,  in   Amsterdam,    are  exchange- 
brokers  or  agents,  who  are  not   sworn,  and  whose 
testimony  is  not  received  in  courts  of  justice. 
AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  i.    To  walk;  to  move   backward 

and  forward. 
AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ambulatio.] 

A  walking  ah. ait  ;  the  act  of  walking. 
A  M'lH'-LA-TiVE,  a.     Walking. 
AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.   That  has  the  power  or  faculty 
of  walking;  as,  an  animal  is  ambulatory. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  walk  ;  as,  an  ambulatory  view. 

3.  Moving  from  place  to  place  ;  not  stationary  ;  as, 
an  ambulatory  court,  which  exercises  its  jurisdiction 
in  different  places.  Johnson. 

4.  In  ornithology,  formed  for  walking  ;  applied  to 
the  feet  of  birds  with  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind. Brande. 

AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  n,  A  place  to  walk  in;  applied 
to  any  place  in  buildings,  inclosed  by  a  colonnade  or 
arcade,  as  porticoes  and  corridors  ;  also,  to  the  aisles 
or  passages  in  churches.  P.  Cyc. 

AM'BU-RY,  )  ».      [Qu.    L.   umbo,    the    navel  ;    Gr. 

AN'BU-RY,   |        aptf.ov.] 

Among  farriers,  a  tumor,  wart,  or  swelling  on  a 
horse,  full  of  blood,  and  soft  to  the  touch.      Encyc. 

AM'BUS-CADE,  n.  [Fr.  embuscade;  Sp.  and  Port,  em- 
boscada;  It.  iniboscata,  from  It.  imboscare  ;  Sp.  embos- 
car,  to  lie  in  bu.<ln  s,  or  concealed  ;  in  and  bosco,  bosquc, 
a  wood  ;  Eng.  bush.] 

1.  Literally,  a  lying  in  a  wood,  concealed,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy  by  surprise;  hence, 
a  lying  in  wait,  and  concealed  in  any  situation,  for  a 
like  purpose. 

2.  A  private  station  in  which  troops  lie  concealed, 
with  a  view  to  attack  their  enemy  by  surprise  ;  am- 
bush. 

3.  A  bodv  of  troops  lying  in  ambush. 
AM'BUS-CaLE,  v.  t.    To  lie  in  wait  for,  or  to  attack 

from  a  concealed  position. 
AM'SUS-CAD-ED,  pp.   Having  an  ambush  laid  against, 
or  attacked  from  a  private  station  ;  as,  his  troops  were 
ambuscaded. 
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AM'BUS-CAD-ING,  ppr.  Lying  in  wait  for;  attack- 
in;;  from  a  secret  station. 

AM'BUSH,  n.  [Fr.  cmbuche,  of  in  and  bush  ;  Dan.  bush  ; 
D.  bosch  ;  Ger.  busch ;  Fr.  bosquet,  boscage,  bocage, 
bois.     See  Bush.] 

1.  A  private  or  concealed  station,  where  troops  lie 
in  wait  to  attack  their  enemy  by  surprise. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  concealed,  fur  the  purpose  of 
attacking  by  surprise  ;  a  lying  in  wait. 

3.  The  troops  posted  in  a  concealed  place,  for  at- 
tacking by  surprise. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city.  —  Josh.  viii. 
AM'BUSH,  v.  t.     To  lie  in  wait  for  ;  to  surprise,  by  as- 
sailing unexpectedly  from  a  concealed  place. 
AM'BUSH,  v.  i.    To  lie  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking by  surprise. 

Nor  saw  the  snake,  that  ambushed  for  his  prey.        Trumbull. 
AM'BUSH-ED,  (am'busht,)  pp.    Lain  in  wait  for ;  sud- 
denly attacked  from  a  concealed  station. 
AM'BflSH-ING,  ppr.     Lying  in  wait  for;  attacking 

from  a  concealed  station. 
AJl'RIJSH-MEXT,  ».     An  ambush  ;  which  see. 
AM-BUS'TION,  n.  [L.  ambustio,  from  umburo,  to  burn 
or  scorch  ;  of  amb,  about,  and  urn,  to  burn. J 
Among  plnisii  -uii.;  a  burning  ;  a  burn  or  scald. 
AM'EL,  n.     [Fr.  email.] 

The  matter  with  which  metallic  bodies  are  over- 
laid in  the  process  of  enameling;  but  its  use  is  super- 
seded bv  enamel ;  which  see.  Boyle. 
A-Mk.L'IOR-A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  meliorated. 
A-AIeL'IOR-aTE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  ameliorer,  from  L.  melior, 
better.] 

To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

S.  S.  Smith.     Christ.  Obs.     Buchanan. 
A-MrcL'IOR-ATE,  v.  i.    To  grow  better ;  to  meliorate. 
A-JIk.L'IOR-a-TEU,  pp.     Grown  better;   improved. 
A-iMeL'IOR-a-TING,     ppr.      Becoming   or    making 

A-MEL-IOR-a'TION",  n.  A  making  or  becoming  bet- 
ter; improvement;  melioration. 

A-MEN'.  This  word,  with  slight  differences  of  or- 
thography, is  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Shemitish 
stock.  As  a  verb,  it  signifies  to  confirm,  establish, 
verify  ;  to  trust,  or  give  confidence  ;  as  a  noun,  truth, 
firmness,  trust,  confidence  ;  as  an  adjective,  firm,  sta- 
ble. In  English,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  it  is  used 
at  the  beginning,  but  more  generally  at  the  end  of 
declarations  and  prayers,  in  the  sense  of,  be  it  fn 
be  it  established. 

And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.  —  Ps.  cvi. 


A-ME-NA-BIL'1-TY,     )  n.     The  state  of  being  ame- 
A-ME'NA-BLE-NESS,  j       nable;  liability  to  answer. 

Judge  Story. 
A-ME'NA-BLE,  a.     [It.  menare;   Fr.  weuer,  amener ; 
Norm,  amcsner,  to  lead,  to  bring;  Fr.  amener,  It.  am- 
mainare,  in  marine  language,  to  strike  sail.] 

1.  In  old  law,  easy  to  be  led ;  governable,  as  a 
woman  by  her  husband.     [This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  Liable  to  answer  ;  responsible  ;  answerable  ;  li- 
able to  be  called  to  account ;  as,  every  man  is  amena- 
ble to  the  laws. 

We  retain  this  idiom  in  the  popular  phrase,  to  bring 
in,  to  make  answerable  ;  as,  a  man  is  brought  in  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another. 

A-Me'NA-BLY,  adv.    In  an  amenable  manner. 

AM'EN-AGE,  v.  t     To  manage.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 

AM'EN-ANCE,  n.     Conduct ;  behavior.     [Obs.] 


A-MEND',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  amender ;  L.  emendo,  of  e  neg. 
and  menda,  mcndum,  a  fault;  W.  mann,  a  spot  or 
blemish  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  nurndar ;  It.  ammendarc.  See 
Mend.] 

1.  To  correct ;  to  rectify  by  expunging  a  mistake  ; 
as,  to  amend  a  writ. 

2.  To  reform,  by  quitting  bad  habits  ;  to  make  bet- 
ter, in  a  moral  sense  ;  as,  to  amend  our  ways  or  our 

3.  To  correct ;  to  supply  a  defect ;  to  improve  or 
make  better,  by  some  addition  of  what  is  wanted, 
as  well  as  by  expunging  what  is  wrong  ;  as,  to  amend 
a  bill  before  a  legislature.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  the 
correction  of  authors,  by  restoring  passages  which 
had  been  omitted,  or  restoring  the  true  reading. 

A-MEND',  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  better,  by  refor- 
mation, or  rectifying  something  wrong  in  manners 
or  morals.  It  differs  from  improve,  in  this,  that  to 
amend  implies  something  previously  wrong ;  to  im- 
prove, does  not. 

A-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  amended  ;  capable 
of  correction  ;  as,  an  amrndalde  writ  or  error. 

A-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  amends;  supplying 
amendment;  corrective. 

A-MEjYDE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  pecuniary  punishment,  or 
fine;  a  reparation  or  recantation.  The  amende  ho- 
norable, in  France,  is  an  infamous  punishment  in- 
flicted on  traitors,  parricides,  and  sacrilegious  per- 
sons. The  offender,  being  led  into  court  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  begs  pardon  of  his  God,  the  court,  &c.    These 
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words  also  denote  simply  a  recantation  in  open  court, 

or  in  presence  of  the  injured  person.  Encyc. 

2.  In  popular  languagi ,  the  phrase  denotes  a  public 

recantation  and   reparation  to  an  injured  party,  for 

improper  language  or  treatment. 
A-MEND'ED,    pp.     Corrected  ;    rectified  ;    reformed  ; 

improved,  or  altered  for  the  better. 
A  MiiXll'KI"!.  n.     The  person  that  amends. 
A-MEND'FUL,  a.     Full  of  improvement. 
A-MEND'ING,  ppr.     Correcting  ;   reforming ;  altering 

for  the  better. 
A-MEND'MENT,  n.    An  alteration  or  change  for  the 

better;  correction  of  a  fault  or  faults  ;  reformation  of 

life,  by  quitting  vices. 

2.  In  legislative  proceed:  n  as,  any  alteration  in  a  bill 
or  motion,  by  adding,  changing,  or  omitting. 

3.  Inlaw,  the  correction  of  an  error  in  a  writ  or 


A-MEN DS',  ?i.  pi.     [Fr.  amende] 

Compensation  for  an  injury  ;  recompense  ;  satis- 
faction ;  equivalent ;  as,  the  happiness  of  a  future 
life  will  more  than  make  amends  for  the  miseries 
of  this. 
A-MEN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  amanitas ;  Fr.  aminite ;  L. 
amcenus;  W.  viwyn,  good,  kind.] 

Pleasantness  ;  '  ngreenbleness     of    situation  ;    that 
which  delights  the  eye;  used  of  places  and  prospects. 
Brown. 
A  MEWSA  ET  TO'RO,  [L.]     From  board  and  bed. 
A  divorce  from  board  and  bed  is  when  husband  and 
wife  separate,  but  the  husband  maintains  the  wife. 
ANIENT' UM,  |  *■    tL-  amentum,  a  thong,  or  strap.] 
In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of 
many  scales,  ranged  along  a  stalk  or  slender  axis, 
which  is  the  common  receptacle ;  as  in  birch,  oak, 
chestnut.  Martyn. 

A  spike,  the  bracts  of  which  are  all  of  equal  size, 
and  closely  imbricated,  and  which  is  articulated  with 
the  stem.  Li.ndley. 

AM-EN-TA'CEOUS,  a.  1.  Growing  in  an  ament ;  re- 
sembling a  thong  ;  as,  the  chestnut  has  an  amenta- 
ceous inflorescence.  Martyn. 

2.  Furnished   with  aments ;    having  flowers    ar- 
ranged in  aments  ;  as,  amentaceous  plants.   Brande. 
A-MERCE',  (a-mers',)  v.  t.    [A  verb  formed  from  a,  for 
an  or  at,  and  Fr.  inerci,  mercy,  or  from  L.  merces, 
reward.] 

1.  To  inflict  a  penalty  at  mercy;  to  punish  by  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion  or  7nrrc;/  of  the 
court ;  as,  the  court  amerced  the  criminal  in'the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

2.  To  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty ;  to  punish  in 
general.  Milton  uses  ,<f  alter  amerce:  "  Millions  of 
spirits  amerced  of  heaven ;  "  hut  this  use  seems  to  be 


A-MERCE'MENT,  (aim  rs'inent,)  «.  A  pecuniary 
penalty  inflicted  on  an  offender  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  It  differs  from  a  fine,  in  that  the  latter  is, 
or  was  originally,  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  prescribed 
by  statute  for  an  offense  ;  but  an  amercement  is  arbi- 
trary. Hence  the  practice  of  affeering.  [See  Affeer.] 
But,  in  America,  the  word  fine  is  now  used  for  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty  which  is  uncertain;  and  it  is  com- 
mon, in  statutes,  to  enact  that  an  offender  shall  be 
fined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  England,  also, 
fines  are  now  usually  discretionary.  Thus  the  word 
fine  has,  in  a  measure,  superseded  the  use  of  amerce- 
ment.   This  word,  in  old  books,  is  written 


Amercement  royal,  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  an  officer 
for  a  misdemeanor  in  his  office. 

A-MER'CER,  n.  One  who  sets  a  fine  at  discretion 
upon  an  offender. 

A-MER'I-CA,  n.  [from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Flor- 
entine, who  pretended  to  have  first  discovered  the 
western  continent.] 

One  of  the  great  continents,  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  June  11,  O.  S.,  1498, and  by  Colum- 
bus, or  Christoval  Colon,  Aug.  1,  the  same  year.  It 
extends  from  the  eightieth  degree  of  north,  to  the 
fifty-fourth  degree  of  south  latitude;  and  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  being  about  nine 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  at  Darien 
is  narrowed  to  about  forty-five  miles,  but  at  the 
northern  extremity  is  nearly  four  thousand  miles. 
From  Darien  to  the  7tortA,  the  continent  is  called 
Mirth  America,  and  to  the  south,  it  is  called  Soutli 

A  .MEK'1-CAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  America. 

A-MER'I-CAN,  n.  A  native  of  America;  originally 
applied  to  the  aboriginals,  or  copper-colored  races, 
found  here  by  the  Europeans;  but  now  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  America,  es- 
pecially to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 


Thei 


must  always  exalt  Die  priiic  of  p  uii..e>m. 


A-MER'I-eAN-ISM,7t.    An  idiom  peculiar  to  America. 


AMI 

2.  The  love  which  American  citizens  have  to  their 
own  country,  or  the  preference  of  its  interests. 

A-MER'I-€AN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  American;  to 

_  naturalize  in  America. 

aMES'-aCE.     See  Ames-ace. 

A-MET-A-BQ'LI-AN,  n.   j  [Gr  aneg.and  u£Ta/3a\\<o, 

A-MET-A-Bo'LI-A,7i.pt  j      to  change.] 

In   zoology,  terms  denoting  a  division  of  insects 
which  do  hot  undergo  any  Ki'teinapliosis.  Brande. 

A-METU'0-D!ST,  n.     A  quack.     [Mat  used.] 

AM'E-THYST,  7i.  [L.  amethystus ;  Gr.  autSvcToc, 
which  the  Greeks  supposed  to  be  formed  from  u  neg. 
and  peSvu,  to  inebriate,  from  some  supposed  quality 
in  the  stone  of  resisting  intoxication.  Plin.  xxxvii. 
9,  mentions  an  opinion,  that  it  takes  its  name  from 
its  color  approaching  that  of  wine,  but  not  reaching  it.] 
A  sub-species  of  quartz,  of  a  bluisn  violet  color,  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  generally  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexahedral  prisms  terminated  by  cor- 
responding pyramids  ;  also  in  rolled  fragments,  com- 
posed of  imperfect  prismatic  crystals.  Its  fracture  is 
conchoidal  or  splintery.  It  is  wrought  into  various 
articles  of  jewelry.  Cleavcland.     Encyc. 

Oriental  amethyst;  the  violet  blue  variety  of  trans- 
parent crystallized  corundum. 

AM'E-THYST,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  purple  color. 
It  is  the  same,  in  a  nobleman's  escutcheon,  as  par- 
pure  in  a  gentleman's,  and  mercury  in  that  of  a 
sovereign  prince^  Encyc. 

Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 


A.M  lvTrnV'::!Ni:, 


the   color  of  amethyst, 

Tyrian  and  hyacinthine  purple. 
2.  Composed   of  the  amethyst ;  as,  an  amethystine 

cup.  Brande. 

A'MI-A,  7i.    A  genus  of  fish,  of  the  Abdominal  order, 

found  in  the  rivers  of  Carolina.  Pennant. 

X-MI-A-BIL'I-TY,  7t.    Amiableness. 
A'MI-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  amable  ;  L.  amubilis;  from  amo, 

to  love.] 

1.  Lovely;  worthy  of  love  ;  deserving  of  affection  ; 
applied  usually  to  persons.  But  in  Psal.  lxxxiv.  1, 
there  is  an  exception  .  "  How  amiable  are  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Lord ! " 

2.  Pretending  or  showing  love. 

Lay  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.         Shale. 
But  this  use  is  not  legitimate. 
A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,  7i.    The  quality  of  deserving  love ; 

loveliness. 
A'MI-A-BLY,    adv.    In   an   amiable    manner ;  in   a 

manner  to  excite  or  attract  love. 
AM-I-AN'THUS,   n.     [Gr.    auiuvros,   of  a  neg.  and 
piaiuoj,  to  pollute  or  vitiate  ;  so  called  from  its  in- 
combustibility.    Plin.  36.  19.] 
Earth-flax,  or  mountain-flax;  a  mineral 


a  greenish  white  ;  sometimes  of  a  yelk 
silvery  white,  olive  or  mountain  green,  of  a  pale 
flesh  red  or  ocher  color.  It  is  composed  of  delicate 
filaments,  very  flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic,  often 
long,  and  resembling  threads  of  silk.  It  is  incom- 
bustible, and  has  sometimes  been  wrought  into  cloth 
and  paper.  Kirwan.     Encyc.     Cleavcland. 

AM-I-AN'THI-FORM,  a.     [amianthus  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  amianthus. 
AmuinUti/orm  arseniate  of  copper.  Phillips. 

AM-I-AN'THIN-ITE,  n.  A  species  of  amorphous 
mineral,  a  variety  of  actinolite ;  its  color  ash, 
greenish,  or  yellowish  gray,  often  mixed  with  yel- 
low or  red ;  its  fracture  confusedly  foliated  and 
fibrous.  Kirwan. 

AM-I-AN'THOID,  n.  [amianthus  and  Gr.  ei6oc,foTm.] 
A  variety  of  asbestus,  composed  of  long  capillary 
filaments,  flexible  and  very  elastic  ;  more  flexible 
than  the  fibers  of  asbestus,  but  stiffer  and  more 
elastic  than  those  of  amianthus.  The  color  is  olive 
green,  or  greenish  white.  Haiiy.     Cleavcland. 

AM-I-AN'TIIOID,a.     Resembling  aniianthus  in  form. 

AM'I-€A-BLE,  a.  f  f  L.  amicabdis,  from  amicus,  a  friend, 
from  amo,  to  love.] 

1.  Friendly  ;  peaceable ;  harmonious  in  social  or 
mutual  transactions;  usually  applied  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  men  who  have  business  with  each  other,  or 
to  their  intercourse  and  transactions  ;  as,  nations  or 
men  have  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their 
differences. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace  and  friendship  ;  as,  an  amica- 
ble temper. 

[But  rarely  tipvlird  to  a  si nirle  person.] 

AM'I-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  peace- 
able, friendly,  or  disposed  to  peace  ;  friendliness ;  a 
disposition  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship. 

AM'1-eA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  friendly  manner  j  with  har- 
mony or  good-will ;  without  controversy ;  as,  the 
dispute  was  amicably  adjusted. 

AM'ICT,  I  «.    [L.  aminos,  from  ainicior,  to  clothe  ;  Fr. 

AM'ICE,  (      amirl;  Sp.  amito  ;  Port,  amicto.] 

A  square  linen  cloth  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
ties  about  his  neck,  hanging  down  behind,  under  the 
alb,  when  he  officiates  at  mass.  Sp.  and  Port.  Diet. 

A-MID',        )  prep,    [of  a  and  Sax.  midd,  the  middle  ; 

A-MIDST',  ]      L.  medius.     Amidst  is  the  superlative 
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degree,  middest,  a  contraction  of  Sax.  mid-mesta,  raid- 
most.     See  Middle  and  Midst.] 

1.  In  the  midst  or  middle. 

2.  Among ;  mingled  with ;  as,  a  shepherd   amidst 
his  flock. 

3.  Surrounded,  encompassed,  or  enveloped  with ; 
as,  amidst  the  shade ;  amid  the  waves.    Amid  is  used 

AM'IDE,       )         R      AMMm  [mostly  in  poetry. 

AM'I-DET,  \  n-    bee  AMM">- 

AM'I-DINE,  re.  Starch  modified  by  heat  so  as  to  be- 
come a  transparent  mass,  like  horn,  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

A-MID'-SHIPS ;  in  marine  language,  the  middle  of  a 
ship,  with  regard  to  her  length  and  breadth. 

AM'I-LOT,  re.  A  white  fish  in  the  Mexican  lakes, 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  much  esteemed  at 
the  table.  Clavigera. 


inn  v  lint  he  amiss  to  a 

ways  fallows  its  noun.] 

2.  adv.     In  a  faulty 

truth,  law,  or  morality 


[This 


;  contrary  to  propriety, 


Applied  to  the  body,  it  signifies  indisposed ;  as,  I 
am  somewhat  amiss  to-day. 

AM'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  amitie;  It.  amistd,  amistade;  Sp. 
amistad,  from  amistar,  to  reconcile  ;  Port,  amizade ; 
Norm,  amistee,  friendship,  amez,  friends,  amcis,  ametz, 
beloved.     Qu.  L.  amo,  amicitia.] 

Friendship,  in  a  general  sense,  between  individ- 
uals, societies,  or  nations ;  harmony  ;  good  under- 
standing; as,  our  nation  is  in  amity  with  all  the 
world  ;  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 

AM'MA,  re.     [Heb.  dn,  mother.] 

1.  An  abbess  or  spiritual  mother. 

2.  A  girdle  or  truss  used  in  ruptures. 


««..] 


AM'MAN,  re.  [G.  amtmann  ;  D.  amptman;  Dan.  amt- 
mand;  u  compound  of  ampt,  Sax.  umbaht,  or  embeht, 
office,  duty,  charge,  and  man.     See  Embassador.] 

In  some  European  nations,  a  judge  who  has  cogni- 
zance of  civil  causes.  Encyc. 
AM'MID,  re.     [formed  from  ammonia.] 

A  compound  of  ammidogen  with  an  element,  in 
which  annnidogen  is  the  eloctro-notiative  ingredient. 
AM-MID'O-GEN,    re.      [ammid    and    Gr.    ycvvaui,   to 
produce.] 

A  basifying  and  basic  principle,  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 
AM'MI-RAL,  re.     An  obsolete  form  of  admiral. 
HAM'Mn'E>     [Gr.a,vus,sand.] 

A  sandstone  or  freestone,  of  a  pale  brown  color, 
very  heavy,  of  a  lax  texture,  composed  of  small 
round  granules,  cemented  by  an  earthy,  sparry 
matter.  The  grit  or  granules  are  small  stalagmites, 
composed  of  crusts  or  coats  including  one  another. 
It  is  the  roe-stone  or  oolite  of  recent  authors. 

Da  Costa.     Plin.  37.  10. 
AM'MO-€HRYSE,  (am'mo-kris,)  re.    [Gr.  appos,  sand, 
and  xpvo-os,  gold.] 

A  yellow,  soft  stone,  found  in  Germany,  consisting 

of  glossy  yellow  particles.     When  rubbed  or  ground, 

it  is  used  to  strew  over  writing,  like  black  sand  with 

us.     Qu.  yellow  mica.  Plin.  37.  11.     Encyc. 

AM-MO-Dy'TeS,  re.     [Gr.  appos,  sand,  and  <5uw,  to 

The  sand  eel,  a  genus  offish,  of  the  Apodal  order, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  compressed  head,  a 
long,  slender  body,  and  scales  hardly  perceptible. 
Two  species  are  now  recognized  by  naturalists.  It 
buries  itself  in  the  sand,  and  is  found  also  in  the 
stomach  of  the  porpoise,  which  indicates  that  the 
latter  fish  roots  up  the  sand  like  a  hog.  Encyc. 

AM-Mo'NI-A,  re.  [The  real  origin  of  this  word  is  not 
ascertained.  Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  from 
Ammon,  a  title  of  Jupiter,  near  whose  temple  in  Upper 
Egypt  it  was  generated.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  from 
Ammonia,  a  Cyrenaic  territory  ;  and  others  deduce  it 
from  a^ijioi,  sand,  as  it  was  ibiind  in  sandy  ground.] 
Ammonia  is  an  alkali,  which  is  gaseous  or  aeriform 
in  its  uncombined  state,  and  is  composed  of  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen  ;  now 
considered  an  ammid  of  hydrogen.  It  is  often  called 
volatik  alkali. 

AM-iMo'NI-AG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  ammonia,  or 

AM-llO-Nl'AC-AL,  i      possessing  its  properties. 

AM-Mo'Nl-AG,  or  GUM-AiU-MO'NI-AG,  n.  [See 
Ammonia.] 

The  concrete  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Dorema  amnioniacum,  brought  from  Persia  in  large 
masses,  composed  of  tears,  internally  white,  and  ex- 
ternally yellow.  It  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  nauseous, 
sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  deobstnn-nl  and  resolvent.     Encyc. 

AM-MO'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Ammonius,  surnamed 
Saccas,  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
eclectic  system  of  philosophy  ;  or  rather,  he  com- 
pleted the  establishment  of  the  sect,  which  origi- 
nated with  Potamo.  Enfield. 


AMO 

AM'MON-ITE,  re.*  [cor :iu  Amnionic,  from  Jupiter  Am- 
nion, whose  statues  were  represented  with  ram's 
horns.] 

The  serpent-stone,  or  cornu  Ammonia,  a  fossil  shell, 
curved  into  a  spiral,  like  a  rani's  horn  ;  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  smallest  grains  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  fossil  is  found  in  strata  of  limestone  and 
clay,  and  in  argillaceous  iron  ore.  It  is  smooth  or 
ridged  ;  the  ridges  straight,  crooked,  or  undulated. 
Cyc.     Encyc.     Plin.  37.  10. 

AM-Mo'NI-UM,  re.  A  compound  radical,  consisting 
of  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen, 
and  having  the  habitudes  and  chemical  relations  of 
an  element. 

AM-MO-Nl'U-RET,  )  re.    A  term  once  applied  to  cer- 

AM-MO-Nl'A-RET,  )  tain  supposed  compounds  of 
ammonia  and  a  pure  metal.  All  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  salts  composed  of  ammonia  with  an 
acid  of  the  metal,  which  renders  the  term  incorrect 
and  useless. 

AM-MU-NI"TION,  re.  [L.  ad  and  munitio,  from  munio, 
to  fortify.] 

Military  stores,  or  provisions  for  attack  or  defense. 
In  modern  usage,  the  signification  is  confined  to  the 
articles  which  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  ordnance  of  all  Kinds  ,  as  powder,  balls,  bombs, 
various  kinds  of  shot,  &c. 

Ammunition  bread,  shoes,  stockings  &c.  are  such 
as  are  contracted  for  uy  government  ana  served 
out  to  the  private  soldiers.  Encyc.  Am. 

AM'NES-TY,  re.     (  Gr.  auvr/aria,  of  a  neg  and  ut/ricts, 
memory,  from  the  root  of  mens,  mind      See  Mind.J 
An  act  of  oblivion    a  general  pardon  ol  the  of- 
fenses  of  subjects    against  the  government,   or  the 
proclamation  of  such  pardon. 

AM'NI-ON,  i  "•     [Gn  "J"'''""'  a  vessel  or  membrane.] 
The  innermost  membrane  surrounding  the  fetus  in 
the  womb.     It  is  thin,  transparent,  and  soft,  smooth 
on  the  inside,  but  rough  on  the  outside.  Encyc. 

AM-NI-OT'ie,   a.      Pertaining   to   the   amnios;   con- 
tained in  the  amnios  ;  as,  the  amniotic  fluid. 
2.  Relating  to  the  liquor  of  the  amnios. 
Amniotic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid 
of  the  cow  :   considered  the  same  as  the  allantoic 
acid. 
AM-CE-BtE'AN,  a.     Alternately  answering.    Warton. 
AM-03-B/E'UM,re.    [Gr.  apoifiaioi,  alternate;  apoiiSr,, 
change.] 

A  poem  in  which  persons  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing alternately,  as  the  third  and  seventh  eclogues  of 
Virgil.  Encyc. 

A-MO-LI"TION,  re.    Removal.        „    _    „ 

A-Mo'MUM,  re.    [Gr.  apojpov ;  Ar.  LsLe^  Mmauma, 


plant.] 

A  genus  of  plants  ,  all  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  their  pungency  and  aromatic 
properties.  It  includes  the  granum  paradisi,  or  grains 
of  paradise.  Cyc. 

True  amomum  is  a  round  fruit,  from  the  East,  of 
the  size  of  a  grape,  containing,  under  a  membranous 
cover,  a  number  of  angular  seeds  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  in  three  cells.  Of  this  fruit,  ten  or  twelve 
grow  in  a  cluster,  adhering,  without  a  pedicle,  to  a 
woody  stalk.  It  is  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but 
is  now  a  stranger  to  the  shops. 

Plin.  12.  13.     Encyc. 

A-MONG',  (a-mung',)  t        )  prep.    [Sax.  ov.mang,  on«e- 

A-MONGST',  (a-mungst',)  \      mang,   among;   gemun- 

gan,  to  mingle  ;  D.  and  Ger.  mengen  ;  Sw.  mamga  ; 

Dan.  niaings;  to  mingle  ;  Gr.  ptyvvoi.     See  Mingle.] 

1.   Ill  a  general  or  primitive  sense,  mixed  or  min- 


gled with  ;  as  t 


wheat. 


3.  Of  the  number  ;  as,  there  is  not  one  among  a 
thousand  possessing  the  like  qualities. 
A-Mo'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Anion  or  Hamon,  a  title  of 
Jupiter,  or  rather  of  the  sun  ;  Ar.  Heb.  and  Ch.  Dn, 
nnn,  Ham  or  Camali,  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies  to 
heat  or  warm,  and,  as  a  noun,  heat  or  the  sun,  and  in 
Arabic,  the  supreme  God.] 

Pertaining  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  to  his  temple  and 
worship  in  Upper  Egypt.  Bryant. 

AM-O-RA'DO,  re.     [L.  amor,  love,  amo,  to  love.     But 
the  word  is  ill  formed.] 
A  lover.     [See  Inamorato,  which  is  chiefly  used.] 
Ch.  Rcl.  Appeal. 
AM-O-RE'ANS,  re.  pi.     A  sect  of  Gemaric   doctors   or 
commentators  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.     The  Am- 
oreans    succeeded   the    Mishnic   doctors,   and    were 
followed  by  the  Sebureans 
AM'O  R  ET,  re.     [L.  amor,  love.]     A  lover. 
AM-O-RETTE',  re.     [L.  amor,  love  ;  Fr.  amourette.] 
An  amorous  woman  ;  also,  a  love  knot,  or  a  trifling 
love  affair.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls.     Chaucer. 


Boyle. 

lit.]     A  wanton  woman. 
[It.,  from  amor,  love.] 
n  enamored. 
[Fr.  amoureux;  It.  amoroso;  from  L. 


"the  dead  ;  dejected  ;  spiritless.  Shak. 


AMP 

AM'O-RIST,  re.     [L.  amor,  love.] 

A  lover ;  a  gallant ;  an  ' 
AM-O-Ro'SA, 
AM-O-RO'SO, 

AM'O-ROUS, , 
amor,  love.] 

1.  Inclined  to  love  ;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or 
to  sexual  enjoyment ;  loving ;  fond. 

2.  In  love  ;  enamored.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  love  ;  produced  by  love  ; 
indicating  love  ;  as,  amorous  delight  ;  amorous  airs. 

Milton.      Waller. 

AM'O-ROUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  amorous  mannei  ;  fond- 
ly ;  lovingly. 

AM'O-ROUS-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  inclined 
to  love,  or  to  sexual  pleasure ;  fondness ;  lovingness. 
Sidney. 

A-MORPH'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  neg.  and  popipn,  form.] 
Having  no  determinate  form;  of  irregular  shape; 
not  of  any  regular  figure.  Kirwan. 

A-MORPH'Y,  re.  Irregularity  of  form ;  deviation  from 
a  determinate  shape.  Swift. 

A-MORT',  adv.     [L.  mors,  mortuus.\ 
In  the  state  of  the  dead  ;  deje 

A-MORT-I-ZA'TION,   )  n.    The  act  or  right  of  alien- 

A-MORT'IZE-MENT,  j  ating  lands  or  tenements  to 
a  corporation,  which  was  considered  formerly  as 
transferring  them  to  dead  hand?,  as  such  alienations 
were  mostly  made  to  religious  houses  for  superstitious 
uses.  Black-stone. 

A-MORT'IZE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  amortizes,  amortir;  Sp. 
amortizar,  to  sell  in  mortmain  ;  It.  ammortire,  to  ex- 
tinguish, from  morte;  L.  mors,   death.     See   Mort- 

In  English  law,  to  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to 
sell  to  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  and  their  successors.  This  was  con- 
sidered as  selling  to  dead  hands.  This  can  not  be 
done  without  the  king's  license.  [See  Mortmain.] 
Blackstone.  Cowel. 
A-Mo'TION,  re.     [L.  amotio  ;  amoveo.] 

Removal.  Warton. 

In  law,  deprivation  of  possession.         Blackstone. 

A-MOUNT',   v.   i.      [Fr.   monter,   to   ascend;    Norm. 

amont,  upward  ;  Sp.  Port,  montar ;  It.  montare ;  from 

L.  mans,  a  mountain,  or  its  root;  W.  mynyz.] 

1.  To  rise  or  reach,  by  an  accumulation  of  par- 
ticulars, to  an  aggregate  whole;  to  compose  in  the 
whole  ;  as,  the  interest  on  the  several  sums  amounts 
to  fifty  dollars. 

2.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend  to,  in  effect  or  sub- 
stance ;  to  result  in,  by  consequence,  when  all  things 
are  considered  ;  as,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
amounts  to  very  little.  Bacon. 

A-MOUNT',  re.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  partic- 
ular sums  or  quantities  ;  as,  the  amount  of  7  and  9 
is  16. 

2.  The  effect,  substance,  or  result ;  the  sum  ;  as,  the 
amount  of  the  testimony  is  this. 

A-MOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Rising  to,  by  accumulation  or 
addition ;  coming  or  increasing  to ;  resulting,  in 
effect  or  substance. 

A-MOUK',  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  < 


ague  ; 


Evelyn. 
,  to  move.] 


Ji.it,-. 


r,  love.] 
An  unlawful  connection  in  love ;  a  lc 
an  affair  of  gallantry. 
A-MOV'AL,  re.     [L.  amoveo.] 

Total  removal.     [JVM  used.] 
A-MOVE',  o.  t.     [L.  amoveo,  a  and  moveo. 

1.  To  remove.     [JVot  used.] 

2.  In  law,  Us  remove  from  a  post  or  stt 
A-MOV  ING,  a.     Moving  away. 
AM'PE-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  apncXos,  a  vine.]     The  name 

of  an  earth  abounding  in  pyrites,  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  kill  insects,  &c,  on  vines  ;  hence  the  name. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  Brongniart  to  a 
compound  of  alum,  and  graphic  schist. 
AmShIb'Ian',*.  I  [Gr.;.rA,,  both  or  about,  and 
AM-PHIB'I-A,  re.  pi.  )    pios'  me-J 

In  zoology,  the  Amphibia  are  a  class  of  animals,  so 
formed  as  to  live  on  land,  and  for  a  long  time  under 
water.  Their  heart  has  but  one  ventricle ;  their 
blood  is  red  and  cold ;  and  they  have  such  command 
of  the  lungs,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  suspend 
respiration.  This  class  of  animals  is  divided  into 
two  orders,  the  Reptiles  and  the  Serpents.  To  the 
first  belong  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  the  Draco  or 
dragon,  the  Lacerta  or  lizard,  and  the  Rami  or  frog  ; 
to  the  second,  the  Crotalus,  Boa,  Coluber,  Anguis, 
Amphish.ena,  and  Cajcilia.  Linn. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  Cuvier  to  des- 
ignate a  family  of  marine  quadrupeds,  including  the 
seal  and  walrus.  Encyc. 

This  term  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  such  ani- 
mals as  possess  both  lungs  and  gills,  as  the  siren,  or 
other  equivalent  organs,  as  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Less  strictly,  it  may  be  applied  to  such  ani- 
mals as  breathe  by  gills  at  one  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  bv  lungs  at  another,  as  the  frog.  P.  Cifc. 
AM-PHIB'1-O-LlTE,  re.  [Gr.  apipitiios,  amphibious, 
and  Ai6V,  stone.] 

A  term  denoting  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Am- 
phibia of  Linnseus.  Diet.  Hist.  Jfat.  ' 
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AM-PHIB-I-O-LOG'R-AL,  a.     [Infra.] 

Pertaining  to  ampliibiology. 
AM-PHUJ-I-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   apepi,  on  both  sides, 
iSi.'S,  life,  and  Aoj  .ic,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  amphibious  animals,  or 
the  history  and  description  of  such  animals. 
AM-PHIB'I-OUS,  a.     [See  Amfhimal.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  living  in  two  elements,  air 
and  water,  as  frogs,  crocodiles,  beavers,  and  the 
like. 

2.  Of  a  mixed  nature ;  partaking  of  two  natures  ; 
as,  an  amphibious  breed. 

AM-PHIB'I-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  able 
to  live  in  two  elements,  or  of  partaking  of  two  na- 

AM-PHIB'I-UM,  77.  That  which  lives  in  two  ele- 
ments, as  in  air  and  water. 

AM'PHI-BOLE,  n.  [Gr.  up.lii0o\as,  equivocal ;  apupi 
and  /y.iXXw.j 

A  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  species  of  minerals, 
including  treniolite,  hornblende,  and  actinolite  Its 
primitive  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

Cleaveland. 

AM-PHI-BOL'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  amphihole  ;  re- 
sembling amphibole,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and 
characters.  Cooper. 

Amphibolic  rocks ;  such  as  contain  amphibole  or 
hornblende  as  a  leading  constituent. 

Diet.  Hht.  JVat. 

AM-PHIB'O-LTTE,  ?i.  Trap,  or  greenstone  ;arock  with 
a  base  of  amphibole  ,„■  hurnbl end.'.   Diet.  HUt.  JVat. 

AM-PHIB-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Doubtful;  of  doubtful 
meaning. 

A.M-PHUi-O-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  a  doubtful 
meaning. 

AM-PHf-BOL'O-GY,  77.  [Gr.  «/i0i,/?aHw,  and  Xoyoe, 
speech  ;  aput,(j„\0)  in.] 

A  phrase  or  discourse,  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations;  and  hence,  a  phrase  or  discourse  of  uncer- 
tain meaning.  Amphibology  arises  from  the  order 
of  the  phrase,  rather  than  fr the  ambiguous  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  which  is  called  equivocation.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Pyrrhus:  "  Aio  te  Romanos  vincere  posse."  Here 
te  and  Romanos  may  either  of  them  precede  or  fol- 
low vincere  posse,  and  the  sense  may  be  either,  you 
may  conquer  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  may  con- 
quer you.  The  English  language  seldom  admits  of 
amphibology.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

AM-PHIB'O-LOID,  77.  A  rock  composed  of  amphi- 
bole and  felspar,  in  which  the  amphibole  predom- 
inates ;  a  variety  of  green -tone.        Diet.  Hist.  Nut. 

A..I-PHIB'0-LOITr,,  a.  [Gr.  ap4>if)o\oe  ;  uurfi,  and 
iSaAM,  to  strike.] 

Tossed  from  one  to  another;  striking  each  way, 
with  mutual  blows.     [Little  used.] 

AM-PHIB'O-LY,  n.  [Gr.  duQiffoXtdj  apipi,  both 
ways,  and  :>u.\  \,.,,  to  strike.] 

Ambiguity  of  meaning.     [Rarely  used.]    Spelman. 

AM'PHI-BRA€H,  n.  [Cr.  „.,,,',.,  and  ii,,aXoc,  short.] 
Jn  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  the  first  and  last  short ,  as,  habSrS,  in  Latin. 
In  English  verse,  it  is  used  as  the  last  foot,  when  a 
syllable  is  added  to  the  usual  number  forming  a 
double  rhyme  ;  as, 


The  1 


i  incorrect ;  why,  take 


Pope.     Trumbull. 

AM'PHI-GO-ME,  71.     [Gr.  autpi  and  nojtn,  hair.] 

A  kind  of  figured  stone,  of  a  round  shape,  but 
rugged  and  beset  with  eminences ;  called  also 
Erutylos,  on  account  of  its  supposed  power  of  excit- 
ing love.  Anciently,  it  was  used  in  divination  ;  but 
it  is  little  known  to  the  moderns.  Encyc. 

AM-PHIC-TY-ON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  august 
council  of  Amphictyons. 

AM-PHIC'TY-OXS,  n.  />/.  In  Ore.rian history,  an  assem- 
bly or  council  of  deputies  from  the  different  states  of 
Greece,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Ainphictyon, 
the  son  of  Deucalion  ;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  a 
fable.  Ten  or  twelve  states  were  represented  in  this 
assembly,  which  sat  alternately  at  Thermopylae  and 
at  Delphi.  Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  one  called 
Hieramuemon  and  the  other    Pylagaras.     The    former 

the  latter  bad  tin-  ihar-e  of  decidin'::  causes  and  dif- 


The 


cted  by 
ey  had  a 
Iters  rcla 


ility   of 
and  vol 


e  common  interests  of  Greece. 
Pans.     Plin.     Strabo.     Encyc. 
AM'PHID,  77.     A  term  applied  to  compounds  consist- 
ing of  acids  and  bases,  as   distinguished   from  haloid 
compounds.  Bcrzelius. 

AiM-PHIG'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  amlu  and  wi„  $.] 

A  term  applied,  by  Decandoll  ■,  to  the  lowest  class 
of  plants,  or  those  whose  structure  is  entirely  cellular, 
and  which  have  no  distinct  sexual  organs. 
AM  ■I'III-GkMC,  k.     [Gr.  „y.  :,i  and  wco,.] 

AM-l'lll-HEX-A-HE'DRAI     a.     [Gr.  apubt,  and  hexa- 
hcdrul.] 

In  crystallography,  when  the  faces  of  the  crystal, 
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counted  in  two  different  directions,  give  two  hexa- 
hedral  outlines,  or  are  found  to  be  six  in  number. 
Cleaveland. 

AM-PHIM'A-CER,  77.  [Gr.  ap(p  1p.aK.p0e,  long  on  both 
sides.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  mid- 
dle one  short  anil  the  others  long,  as  in  casCitas. 

AM-PHIP'NEOST,  n.  [Gr.  au^ic  and  irvtu.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  reptiles,  which  have  both 
lungs  and  gills  at  the  same  time  ;  comprehending  the 
true  amphibia,  as  the  proteus  and  siren.       Brande. 

AM'PHI-POD,  71.     [Gr.  auibi  and  ttovc.] 

One  of  tin  order  of  crustaceous  animals,  with  sub- 
caudal,  natatory  feet,  and  sessile  eyes.         Brande. 

AM-PHIP'RO-STf  LE,  77.*  [Gr.  o//0i,  71770,  before,  and 
errvXnc,  a  column.] 

A  double  prostyle,  or  an  edifice  with  columns  in 
front  and  behind,  but  not  on  the  sides.  Morin. 

AM-PHIS-B-E'NA,  71.  [Gr.  aujuafjaiva,  of  au<fite  and 
ffaivui,  to  go  ;  indicating  I  hat  the  animal  moves  with 
either  end  foremost.] 

A  genus  of  serpents,  with  the  head  small,  smooth, 
and  blunt ;  the  nostrils  small,  the  eyes  minute  and 
blackish,  and  the  mouth  linni-ln  d  u  ith  small  teeth. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  divided  into  numerous 
annular  segments  ;  the  tail  obtuse,  and  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  head,  whence  the  belief 
that  it  moved  equally  well  with  etthei  end  foremost. 
There  are  two  species,  the  fuligawsa,  black  with 
white  spots,  found  in  Africa  and  America  and  the 
alba,  or  white  species,  found  in  ooth  the  Indies,  and 
generally  in  ant-hillocks.  They  feed  on  ants  and 
earth-worms,  and  were  formerly  deemed  poisonous  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  exploded.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

The  aquatic  amplnsba'iia,  ( lurilius  ai/uaticus,  Linn., 
is  an  animal  resembling  a  horse-hair,  found  in  water, 
and  moving  with  either  end  foremost.  The  vulgar 
opinion  that  this  is  an  animated  horse-hair  is  found 
to  be  an  error.  This  hair-worm  is  generated  in  the 
common  black  beetle,  in  which  the  parent  worm  lays 
its  eggs  ;  and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  earth  and  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  Lister,  Phil.  Trans.  JVo.  83. 

AM-PHIS'CI-I,        j  77.  pi.     [Gr.   auiii,  on  both  sides, 

AM-PHIS'CIANS,  (      and  okiu,  shadow.] 

In  geography,  the  inhabitants  between  the  tropics, 
whose  shadows,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  are  cast  to 
the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south,  according 
as  the  sun  is  south  or  north  of  their  zenith. 

AM'PHl-TANE,  n.  A  name  given  bv  ancient  nat- 
uralists to  a  fossil,  called  by  Dr.  Hill,  Pyricubium. 
Pliny  describes  it  as  of  a  square  figure  and  a  gold 
Color.     (|u.  Culiir  pyrites.         Pliny,  37,  10.     Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THe'  A-TER,  J  71.    [Gr.  apnuBearpnv,  ofan0i, 

AM-PHI-THE'A-TRE,  \  about,  and  Searpuv,  thea- 
ter, from  Seaopat,  to  see  or  look.] 

1.  An  edifice  in  an  oval  or  circular  form,  having 
its  area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats,  rising 
higher  as  they  recede  from  the  area,  on  which  peo- 
ple used  to  sit  to  view  the  combats  ol  gladiators  and 
of  wild  beasts,  and  other  sports.  The  ancient  thea- 
ter was  a  semicircle,  but  exceeding  it  by  a  fourth 
part  of  its  diameter  ;  the  amphitheater  was  a  double 
theater,  and  its  longest  diameter  was  to  its  shortest 
as  1  1-2  to  1.  Amphitheaters  were  at  first  of  wood, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  one  was  erected  of  stone. 
The  area,  being  covered  with  sand,  was  called  arena. 

Kennet. 

2.  In  gardening,  a  disposition  of  shrubs  and  trees 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  on  a  slope,  or  form- 
ing a  slope,  by  placing  the  lowest  in  front.  An  am- 
phitheater may  also  be  formed  of  turf  only.     Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THe' A-TRAL,  a.  Resembling  an  amphi- 
theater. Tooke. 

AM-PHI-THE-AT'Rie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibited in  an  amphitheater.  Warton. 

AM'PHI-TRlTE,  n.  [Gr.  auQirptrn,  a  goddess  of  the 
sea.] 

A  genus  of  marine  animals,  of  the  Linnnean  order 
Mollusca,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  the  class  Annelida. 

AM-PHOD'E-LITE,  n.  A  reddish  crystallized  mineral 
from  Finland;  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. Dana. 

AM'PHO-RA,  77.     [L.  amphora;  Gr.  apyjopevs  or  aptbi- 
0uf.i£i'S  ,-  aptbi  and  ibopca.] 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  two-hand 


Attic  amph. 

about  a  third  more.  This  was  also,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  dry  measure  of  about  three  bushels.  Among 
the  Venetians,  it  is  a  liquid  measure  of  sixteen  quarts. 

This  name  was  formerly  used   in   England  ;  but 

the  capacity  of  the  Sis.  amhra  is  not  certainly  known. 

LL.   hue.  Cap.   70.      WUkins,  Pref.  LL.  JEthelstan. 

Spelman. 

AM'PHO-RAL,   a.      Pertaining   to   or  resembling  an 

A.M'PLE,  a.  t  [Fr.  ample ;  L.  amplus.]  [amphora. 

1.  Large  ;  wide  ;  spacious  ;  extended  ;  as,  ample 
room.  This  word  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  room 
or  space  fully  sufficient  for  the  use  intended. 

2.  Great  in  bulk,  or  si/.e  ;  as,  an  ample  tear.     Shalt. 


3.  Liberal  ;  unrestrained  ;  without  parsimony  ;  ful- 
ly sufficient ;  as,  ample  provision  for  the  table ;  ample 

4.  Liberal ;  magnificent ;  as,  ample  promises. 

5.  Diffusive  ;  not  brief  or  contracted  ;  as,  an  ample 
narrative.  [ciency  ;  abundance. 

AM'PLE-NESS,  77.      Largeness ;  spaciousness ;   suffi- 
AM'PLEST,  a.  superl.     Most  ample  or  extended. 
AM-PLEX't-CAUL,  a.*  [L.  amplezor,  to  embrace,  of 
777716,  about,   and  plico,  plexus,  to  fold,  and   caulis, 
KavAo'f,  a  stem.] 

*In  botany,  nearly  surrounding  or  embracing  the 
stem,  as  the  base  of  a  leaf. 
AJMT'LI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  amplio.     See  Ample.] 

To  enlarge ;  to  make  greater ;  to  extend.     [Little 

AM-PLI-A'TION,  77.      Enlargement;    amplification; 
dirt'nseness.     [Little  used.] 

2.  In  Roman  anliyuity,a.  deferring  to  pass  sentence ; 
a  postponement  of  a  decision,  to  obtain  further  evi- 
dence. Encyc. 

AM-PLIF'I-CATE,  v.  U     [L.  amplifico.]     To  enlarge  ; 
to  amplify. 

AM-PLt-FI-CA'TION,  77.     [L.  amplificatio.] 

1.  Enlargement ;  extension. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  diffusive  description  or  discussion; 
exaggerated  representation  ;  copious  argument,  in- 
tended to  present  the  subject  in  every  view,  or  in 
the  strongest  light ;  diffuse  narrative,  ora  dilating  up- 
on all  the  particulars  of  a  subject;  a  description  .given 
in  more  words  than  are  necessary,  or  an  illustratioi 


AM'PLI-Fl-ER,  n.  One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges 
one  who  treats  a.  subject  . I  illusively,  to  exhibit  it  in 
the  strongest  light.         *  Sidney. 

AM'PLI-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  amplifier ;  L.  amplifico  ;  of  am- 
plus and  facio,  to  make  large.] 

1.  To  enlarge  ;  to  augment ;  to  increase  or  extend, 
in  a  general  sense ;  applied  to  material  or  immaterial 
tilings. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  to  enlartre  in  discussion  or  by  repre- 
sentation ;  to  treat  copiously,  so  as  to  present  the 
subject  in  every  view,  and  in  the  strongest  lights. 

3.  To  enlarge  by  addition ;  to  improve  or  extend  ; 
as,  to  amplify  the  sense  of  an  author  hy  a  paraphrase. 

AM'PLI-FY,  v.  i.  To  speak  largely  or  copiously  ;  to 
be  diffuse  in  argument  or  description  ;  to  dilate  upon  ; 
often  followed  by  on ;  as,  to  amplify  on  the  several 
topics  of  discourse.  Watts. 

2.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  enlarge  by  representation  or 
description;  as, 

Homer  amplifies,  —  not  invents.  Pope. 

AM'PLI-FSMNG,  ppr.  Enlarging;  exaggerating  ;  dif- 
fusively treating. 

AM'PH-TUDE,  77.    [L.  ampliludo,  from  amplus,  large.] 

1.  Largeness  ;  extent,  applied  to  bodies ;  as,  the 
amplitude  of  the  earth. 

2.  Largeness  ;  extent  of  capacity  or  intellectual 
powers  ;  as,  amplitude  of  mind. 

3.  Extent  of  means  or  power;  abundance;  suf- 
ficiency. Watts. 

Amplitude,  in  astronomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  true  east' and  west  points 
and  the  center  of  the  sun  or  a  star  at  its  rising  or  set- 
ting. At  the  rising  of  a  star,  the  amplitude  is  eastern 
or  ortive ;  at  the  setting,  it  is  western,  occiduous,  or 
occasive.  It  is  also  northern  or  southern,  when 
north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

Amplitude  of  the  rang",  in  projectiles,  is  the  hori- 
zontal line  subt.  n.ltii"  the  path  of  a  body  thrown,  or 
the  line  which  measures  the  distance  it  has  moved. 
Johnson.  Chambers. 
JITagnetical  amplitude,  is  the  arch  of  the  horizon 
between  the  sun  or  a  star,  at  its  rising  or  setting,  and 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon,  by  the  com- 
pass. The  difference  between  this  and  tile  true  am- 
plitude is  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Encyc. 

AM'PLY,  adv.  Largely  ;  liberally  ;  fully  ;  sufficiently  ; 
copiously  ;  in  a  diffusive  manner. 

AM-PUL-La'CEOUS,  a.  Like  a  bottle  or  inflated 
bladder  ;   swelling.  Kirhy. 

AM'PU-TaTE,  7).  r,  [L.  amputo,  of  amb,  about,  and 
puto,  to  prune.] 

1.  To  prune  branches  of  trees  or  vines  ;  to  cut  off. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  an  animal 
body  ;  a  term  of  surgery.  [body. 

AM'PU-TA-TED,  pp.     Cut  off;    separated    from  the 
AM'PU-TA-TING,  ppr.     Cutting  off  a  limb  or  part  of 

the  bodv. 
AM-PU-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  amputario.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  other 


leto  ;  from  Lat.  amolinr,  amo 

Something  worn  as  a 
against  evils  or  mischief, sin 
craft.  Amulets,  in  days  0 
mon.  They  consisted  of  r 
plants ;  sometimes  of  wo 
tences,  arranged  in  a  parti, 
app  aided  to  the  neck  or 
Among  some  nations  they  n 


order.  They  wer. 
part  of  the  body 
1  in  use.      Encyc. 
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AiM-U-LET'lC,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  amulet. 

A-MUR-€OS'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  lees  or  scum. 

A-MOSE',  v.  t. 1  [Pr.  amusrr,  to  stop  or  keep  at  bay,  to 
detain  ;  from  muter,  to  loiter  or  trifle  ;  It.  musare,  to 
gaze  or  stand  idle  ;  Ger.  miissig,  idle.  Gu.  Gr.  /imjw  ; 
Lat.  rteaso.] 

1.  To  entertain  the  mind  agreeably  ;  to  occupy  or 
detain  attention  with  agreeable  objects,  whether  by 
singing,  conversation,  or  a  show  of  curiosities.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  that  amuse  implies  something  less 
lively  than  divert.,  and  less  important  than  please. 
Hence  it  is  often  said,  we  are  amused  with  trifles. 

2.  To  detain  ;  to  engage  the  attention  by  hope  or 
expectation  ;  as,  to  am  use  one  by  flattering  promises. 

A-M08'£D,  pp.  Agreeably  entertained  ;  having  the 
mind  engaged  bv  sum  -thing  pleasing. 

A-MuSE'MENT,  n.  That  which  amuses,  detains,  or 
engages  the  mind  ;  entertainment  of  the  mind  ; 
pastime;  a  pleasurable  occupation  of  the  senses,  or 
that  which  furnishes  it,  as  dancing,  sports,  or  music. 

A-MuS'ER,  n.  One  who  amuses,  or  affords  an  agree- 
ably entertainment  to  the  mind. 

A-,MuS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Entertaining;  giving  moder- 
ate pleasure  to  the  mind,  so  as  to  engage  it ;  pleasing. 

A-MliSf'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  amusing  manner. 

A-MO'SIVE,  o.    That  has  the  power  to  amuse  or  en- 


lind. 
A-MO'SIVE-LY, 


In  a  manner  to  give  amuse- 


A-MYG'DA-LATE,  a.  [L.  amygdalus,  an  almond.] 
Made  of  almonds. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,   n.      An    emulsion    made  of   al- 
monds ;  milk  of  almonds.  Bailey.     Coze. 
2.  A  salt  whose  acid  is  the  amygdalic. 

A-MYG-DAL'ie  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  hitter  almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE,  71.  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  the  kernel  of  the  bitter  almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LOri),  n.  [Gr.  auvyoaXeit,  an  almond, 
and  t.oii.,  form  ;  Ger.  nntntlet-strin,  almond-stone.] 

A  variety  of  trap  rock,  containing  small  cavities, 
occupied,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  nodules  or  geodes  of 
d'rt'-r-nt  minerals,  part  irnlarlj  abates,  quartz,  calca- 
reous spar,  and  the  zeolites.  When  the  imbedded 
minerals  are  detached,  it  is  porous,  like  lava.    Dana. 

A-MYG-DA-LOID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  amygdaloid. 

AM-Y-LA'CEOUS,  n.  [L.  amylam,  starch,  of  a  priv. 
and  u«X'i,  a  mill,  being  formerly  made  without 
grinding.     Plin.  18.  7.] 

Starchy  ;  pertaining  to  starch  ;  resembling  starch. 

A-MYL'ie  ACID,  n.  A  volatile  acid  obtained  from 
starch.  Turner. 

AM'Y-LINE,  n.  [L.  amylum;  Gr.  auuW  ;  apvXoc, 
unground,  «  and  pvXn,  mill.] 

The  insoluble  portion  of  starch  which  constitutes 
the  covering  of  the  sphericles.  Thomson. 

AM'Y-RALD-ISM,  n.  In  church  history,  the  doctrine 
of  universal  grace,  as  explained  by  Amyraldus,  or 
Amyrault,  of  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  taught  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men, 
and  that  none  are  er  Juded  by  a  divine  decree,  but 
that  none  can*obtain  salvation  without  faith  in 
Christ;  that  God  refuses  to  none  the  power  of 
believing,  though  he  does  not  grant  to  all  his  assist- 
ance to  improve  this  power.  Encyc. 

AN,  a.  [Sax.  an,  ane,  one  ;  D.  een;  Ger.  ein  ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  en;  Fr.  on,  un,  vine;  Sp.  an,  uno;  It.  una,  una; 
L.  unus,  una,  unum  ;  Gr.  tv  ;  Ir.  ein,  ean,  aon;  W. 
un,  ya  ;  Corn,  uynyn  ;  Arm.  yunan.) 

One ;  noting  an  individual,  either  definitely, 
known,  certain,  specified,  or  understood  ;  or  indefi- 
nitely, not  certain,  known,  or  specified.  Definitely  ; 
as,  "'  Noah  built  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood  :  "  "  Paul 
was  an  eminent  apostle."  Indefinitely  ;  as,  "  Bring 
me  an  orange  "  Before  a  consonant  the  letter  n  is 
dropped  ;  as,  a  man  ;  but  our  ancestors  wrote  an  man, 
an  king.  This  I  -Iter  represents  an  definitely,  or  in- 
definitely. Definitely  ;  as,  "  I  will  take  you  to  me  for 
a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God."  Ex.  vi.  In- 
definitely ;  as,  "  The  province  of  a  judge  is  to  decide 
controversies."  An,  being  the  same  word  as  one, 
should  not  be  used  with  it ;  "  such  an  one,"  is  tau- 
tology ;  the  true  phrase  is  such  one.  Although  an,  a, 
and  one,  are  the  same  word,  and  always  have  the 
same  sense,  yet  by  custom,  an  and  a  are  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  definitive  adjective,  and  one  is  used  in 
numbering.  Where  our  ancestors  wrote  an,  twa. 
thry,  we  now  use  one,  two,  three.  So  an  and  a  are 
never  used  except  with  a  noun  ;  but  one,  like  other 
adjectives,  is  sometimes  used  without  its  noun,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  it:  "  One  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
reason  for  such  conduct." 

An  is  to  be  used  before  a  vowel  and  before  a  silent 
h;  as,  an  hour.  It  is  also  used  before  h  when  the 
accent  of  the  word  falls  on  any  syllable  except  the 
first,  as  in  historian,  and  iiistiirioijrapher. 

AN,  in  old   English  authors,  signifies  if;  as,  "An  it 
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d  L.  an,  if  or  whether;  Ir.  an,  Ch.  )N  or  fN 
f,  whether.     It  is  probably  an    imperative,  like   if, 
'  give.     Q.u.  Sax.  annan,  or  anan,  to  give. 

-      [Gr.  ava.] 
In  medical  prescriptions,  it  denotes  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  several  ingredients  ;  as,  wine  and  honey, 
ana,  aa  or  a.  oz.  ii.,  that  is,  of  wine  and  honey  each 
two  ounces. 
a'NA,  as  a  termination,  denotes  a  collection  of  memo- 
rable  sayings.      Thus^    Scaligerana  is   a   book   con- 
taining the  sayings  of  Scaliger.     Similar  collections 
existed  among  the  ancients,  as  the  Dicta  Collectanea, 
or  sayings,  of'Julius  Cesar. 
AN-A-BAP'TISM,  n.     [See  Anap-aftist.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists.  Ash. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  ana,  again,  and  paimarm, 
a  baptist.] 

One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of 
adults  alone,  or  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism, 
and  who  of  course  maintains,  that  those  who  have 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy  ought  to  be  baptized 
again.  With  these  sentiments  is  generally  united 
the  belief,  that  baptism  ought  always  to  be  performed 
bv  immersion.  Encyc. 

AN-A-BAP-TIST'IC,         |    a.     Relating  to  the   Ana- 
AN-A-BAP-TIST'IC-AL,  \     baptists,  or  to  their  doc- 
trines. Milton.     Bull. 
AN-A-BAP'TIST-RY,  n.     The  sect  of  Anabaptists. 
AN-A-BAI'-TiZE',  v.  t.    To  rehaptize.     [JVot  used.] 

WllitlncL 

AN-A-BRo'SIS,  n.     A  wasting  away  of  the  bodv. 
AN-A-CAMP'Tie.a.     [Gr    xva  and  Kiiun-n-,  to  bend.1 

1.  Reflecting  or  reflected  a  word  formerly  applied 
to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflection  ;  the 
same  as   what  is  now  called  catoptric.     [See  Catop- 

2.  Anacamptic  sounds,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
sounds  produced  by  reflection,  as  in  echoes  ;  or  such 
as  proceeded  downward  from  acute  to  grave.  Busby. 

AN-A-CAMP'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  By  reflection;  as, 
echoes  are  sounds  produced  iinncitiiiptirally.  Hutton. 

AN-A-€AMP'TI€S,7i.     The  doctrine  of  reflected  light. 
[See  Catoptrics.] 
2.  The  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds.  Hutton. 

AN-A-€aR'DI-(JM,  7i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  a  species  of  which  produces  the  cashew-nut, 
or  marking  nut,  which  furnishes  a  thickish,  red, 
acrid,  inflammable  liquor,  which,  when  used  in  mark- 
ing, turns  black,  and  is  very  durable.  Ure. 

AN-A-CA-THAR'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avu,  upward,  and 
KaBap&t'c,  a  purging.     See  Cathartic] 

Cleansing  by  exciting  discharges  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Quincy. 

AN-A-eA-THAR'Tie,  n.  A  medicine  which  excites 
discharges  by  the  mouth,  or  nose,  as  expectorants, 
emetics,  sternutatories,  and  niasticatories.     Quincy. 

AN-A-CEPH-A-L/E-O'SrS,  n.  In  rhetoric,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

AN-A€H'0-RET.     See  Anchoret. 

AN-ACH'RO-NISM,  n.     [Gr.  aim,  and  xP""i)c,  time.] 
An  error -in  computing  time;    any  error. in  chro- 
nology, by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to 
each  other. 

AN-ACH-RO-NIS'TIC,  a.  Erroneous  in  date  ;  con- 
taining an  anachronism.  Warton. 

AN-A-CLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  oi/o  and  xXaatc,  a  breaking, 
from  kXhw,  to  break.] 

Refracting  ;  breaking  the  rectilinear  course  of  light. 
Anaclastic  glasses ;  sonorous  glasses  or  phials,  which 
are  flexible,  and  emit  a  vehement  noise  by  means  of 
the  human  breath  ;  called  also  vexing  glasses,  from 
the  fright  which  their  resilience  occasions.  They 
are  low  phials  with  flat  bellies,  like  inverted  tunnels', 
and  with  very  thin,  convex  bottoms.  By  drary/r.g 
out  a  little  air,  the  bottom  springs  into  a  concave 
form  with  a  smart  crack  ;  and  by  breathing  or  blow- 
ing into  them,  the  bottom,  with  a  like  noise,  springs 
into  its  former  convex  form.  Encyc. 

AN-A-CLAS'TICS,  n.  That  part  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  commonly  cailed 
dioptrics,  which  see.  Encyc. 

AN-A-COE-NO'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  avaKoivaaic;  ana  and 
hoipoc,  common.] 

A  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  a  speaker  applies  to 
his  opponents  for  their  opinion  on  the  point  in 
debate.  Walker. 

AN-A-CO-LfJ'THON,  n.  [Gr.  oi/oitoXo«9i>K,  not  fol- 
lowing.] 

A  term  in  grammar,  denoting  the  want  of  sequence 
in  a  sentence,  one  of  whose  members  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  remainder.  Brande. 

AN-A-€ON'DA,  n.  A  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  a 
large  snake,  a  species  of  Boa,  which  is  said  to  de- 
vour travelers.     Its  flesh  is  excellent  food.     Encyc. 

A-NAC-RE-ON'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Anacreon,  a 
Greek  poet,  whose  odes  and  epigrams  are  celebrated 
for  their  delicate,  easy,  and  graceful  air,  and  for  their 
exact  imitation  of  nature.  The  Anacreontic  verse 
consists  of  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  first  foot 
either  a  spondee  or  iambus,  or  an  anapest ;  the  rest 
usually  spondees  or  iambuses ;  as, 
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A-NA€-RE-ON'TI€,  n.     A  poem  composed  in  the 

manner  of  Anacreon. 
AN'A-DEM,  K.     [Gr.  avaSyua.] 

A  garland  or  fillet.    A  chaplet  or  crown  of  flowers. 
W.  Browne. 
AN-A-DI-PLC'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  ava,  again,  and  dtirXoos, 
double.] 

Duplication,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  repetition  of  the  last  word  or  words  in 
a  line  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next;  as,  "  He  retained  his  virtues  amidst  all 
his  misfortunes  —  misfortunes  which  no  prudence 
could  foresee  or  prevent."  Encyc. 

AN'A-DROM,  n.    [See  below.]    A  fish  that  ascends 

rivers.  Marin. 

A-NAD'RO-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ava,  upward, and  Spopoc, 
course.] 

Ascending;  a  word  applied  to  such  fish  as  pass 
from  the  sea  into  fresh  waters,  at  stated  seasons. 
Encyc. 
AN'A-GLYPH,  n.     [Gr.  ava,  and   yXvipia,  to  engrave.] 

An  ornament  made  bv  sculpture. 
AN-A-GLYPH'ie,  n.     In  ancient  sculpture,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  chased  or  embossed  work  on  metal,  or  to  any 
thing  worked  in  relief.  Brande. 

AN-A-GLYP'TI€,  a.    Relating  to  the  art  of  carving, 

engraving,  enchasing,  or  embossing  plate.     Evelyn. 
A-NAG-NOR'I-SIS,  7i.    J"Gr.  avayvupiau.]     Recogni- 
tion ;  the  unraveling  of  a  plot  in  dramatic  action. 
Blah, 
AN'A-GO-GE,  n.     [Gr.  aeavwyij,  of  ava,  upward,  and 


spiritual  mi ing  or  application  of  words  ;  also,  the 

application  of  the  types   and    allegories  of  the   Old 
Testami  nl  to  subjects  of  the  New.  Encyc 

AN-A-GO-GET'IC-AL,  a.    Mysterious. 

AN-A-GOG'iC-AL,  a.  Mysterious;  elevated;  spirit- 
ual ;  as,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  an  anagogical 
sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  the  saints  in  heaven. 

AN-A-GOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  mysterious  sense  ; 
with  religious  elevation. 

AN-A-GOG'ICS,  7i.    Mysterious  considerations. 

L.  Addison. 

AN'A-GRAM,  n.     [Gr.  ava  and  ypappa,  a  letter.] 

A  transposition  of  tie'  letters  of  a  name,  by  which 
a  new  word  is  formed.  Thus  Qalenus  becomes  angc- 
lus;  William  JVoy  (attorney-general   to  Charles  I.,  a 


AN-A-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL,  \         Camden's  Remains. 
AN-A-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner 

of  an  anagram. 
AN-A-GRAM'MA-TISM,  n.    The  act  or  practice   of 

making  anagrams.  Camden. 

AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.    A  maker  of  anagrams. 
AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.     To  make  anagrams. 
Herbert. 
AN'A-GRAPH,  n.    An  inventory  ;  a  commentary. 


AN'A-GROS,  7i.    A  measure  of    grain  in  Spain,  con- 
taining something  less  than  two  bushels.     Encyc. 
A'NAL,  a.     [L.  anus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  anus ;  situated  near  the  anus ; 
as,  the  anal  fin.  Encyc.     Pennant. 

A-NAL'CIM,      j  ri.     A  white  or  flesh-red  mineral,  of 
A-NAL'CIME,  j      the    zeolite    family,   occurring   in 
twenty-four  sided  (trapezoidal)  crystals,  and    some- 
times in  cubes.    It  is  common  in  amygdaloid  and 
some  lavas.  Dana. 

By  friction,  it  acquires  a  weak  electricity  ;  hence  its 
name,  [Gr.  ava\ins,  weak.]  Cleaveland. 

AN-A-LEG'TIC,  a.     Collecting  or  selecting;  made  up 

of  selections  ;  as,  an  analectic  magazine. 
AN'A-LECTS,  n.     [Gr.  ava  and  Xtya,  to  collect.] 

A  collection  of  short  pieces,  as  essays,  remarks,  &c. 
Encyc. 
AN'A-LEM-MA,  n.     [Gr.  avaXnuua,  altitude.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  nrthographically  made  by 
straight  lines,  circles,  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west 
points  of  the  horizon.     Also, 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass,  on  which  this 
kind  of  projection  is  drawn,  Willi  a  horizon  or  cursor 
fitted  to  it,  in  which  the  solstitial  colore,  and  all  the 
circles  parallel  to  it,  will  be  concentric  circles  ;  all . 
circles  oblique  to  the  eye  will  be  ellipses;  and  all 
circles  whose  planes  pass  through  the  eve  will  be 
right  lines.  Encyc.     Ash. 

AN-A-LEP'SIS,7i.     [Gr.  avaXnipic,  from  avaXapfiavoi, 

to  receive  again.] 

The  augmentation   or  nutrition  of  an  emaciated 

body  ;  recovery  of  strength  after  a  disease.  Quincy. 
AN-A-LEP'TI€,    a.      Corroborating ;      invigorating ; 

giving  strength  ai'ter  disease.     » 
AN-A  LEP'TIG,  7i.     A  medicine  which  gives  strength, 

and  aids  in  restoring  a  body  to  health  after  sickness ; 


AN-AL'O-GAL,  a.     Analogous.     [JVo(  used.]     Hale. 

AN-A-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Having  analogy:  used  by  way 
of  analogy;  bearing  some  relation.  Thus  analogical 
reasoning  is  reasoning  from  some  similitude  which 
things  known  hear  to  things  unknown.  An  analogical 
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word  is  one  whirl!  carries  with  it  some  relation  to  the 
original  idea.  Thus  the  word  firm  primarily  denotes 
solidity  or  compactness  in  a  material  body  ;  and  by 
analogy,  when  used  of  the  mind,  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  qualities  having  a  similitude  to  the  solidity  of 
bodies,  that  is,  fixedness  or  immovability.      Watts. 

ANA-L-OG'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  analogical  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  similitude,  relation,  or  agreement. 
Thus,  to  reason  analogically  is  to  deduce  inferences 
from  some  agreement  or  relation  which  things  bear 
to  each  other. 

AN-A-LOG'I€-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
analogical ;  fitness  to  be  applied  for  the  illustration 
of  some  analogy  Johnson. 

A-NAL'O-GISJI",  n.     [Gr.  <i>  aXoyicrpo,.] 

1.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

Johnson. 

2.  Investigation   of  things   by  the  analogy  they 
bear  to  each  other.  Crabbe. 

A-NAL'O-GIST,  7i.     One  who  adheres  to  analogy. 

A-NAL'O-GlZE,  v.  t.  To  explain  by  analogy;  to 
form  some  resemblance  between  different  things;  to 
consider  a  thing  with  regard  to  its  analogy  to  some- 
thing else.  Chcyne. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS,  a.  Having  analogy  ;  bearing  some 
resemblance  or  proportion  ;  followed  by  to  ;  as,  there 
is  something  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
that  of  body. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  analogous  manner. 

AN'A-LOGUE,  (an'a-log,)  n.  [Fr.-,  fromGr.  avaXoyoc.] 
1.  A  word  corresponding  with  another;  an  analo- 


gous term. 


Pritelmrd. 


2.  An  animal  or  other  thing  resembling  another. 
A-NAL'O-GY,   7/.     [Gr.  avaXoyia,  of  ava  and   \oyos, 
ratio,  proportion.] 

1.  An  agreement  or  likeness  between  things  in 
some  circumstances  or  effects,  when  the  things  are 
otherwise  entirely  different.  Learning  enlightens  the 
mind,  because  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the 
eye,  enabling  it  to  discover  things  before  hidden. 
When  both  the  things  which  have  an  analogy  follow 
a  preposition,  that  preposition  must  be  between  or 
betwixt ;  as,  there  is  an  analogy  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  between  customs.  VVhen  one  of  the  things 
precedes  a  verb,  and  the  other  follows,  the  preposi- 
tion used  must  be  to  or  with ;  as,  a  plant  has  some 
analogy  to  or  with  an  animal. 

2.  With  grammarians,  analogy  is  a  conformity  of 
words  to  the  genius,  structure, or  general  rules  of  a 
language.  Thus  the  general  rule  in  English  is,  that 
the  plural  of  a  noun  ends  in  es ;  therefore  all  nouns 
which  have  that  plural  termination  have  an  anal- 
ogy, or  are  formed  in  analogy  with  other  words  of  a 
like  kind.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

A-NAL'Y-SIS,  7t.     [Gr.  avaXvons,  of  aim  and  Xvan,  a 
loosing,  or  resolving,  from   Xvai,  to  loosen.      See 


Loose.] 
1.  The 


factitious  separation  of  a  compound  body 
into  its  constituent  parts  ;  a  resolving  ;  as,  an  analy 
sis  of  water,  air,  or  oil,  to  discover  its  elements. 

2.  A  consideration  of  any  thing  in  its  separate 
parts;  an  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sub- 
ject, each  separately,  as  the  words  which  compose 
a  sentence,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple  propo- 
sitions which  enter  into  an  argument.  It  is  opposed 
to  synthesis. 

In  mathematics,  analysis  is  the  resolving  of  prob- 
lems by  reducing  them  to  equations.  The  analysis 
of  finite  quantities  is  otherwise  called  algebra,  or  spe- 
cious arithmetic.  The  analysis  of  infinites  is  the  meth- 
od of  fluxions,  or  the  calculus.  Encyc. 

Jlncient  analysis  ;  in  mathematics,  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thing  sought,  as  taken  for  granted, 
through  its  consequences,  to  something  really  grant- 
ed or  known  ;  opposed  to  synthesis.  This  elderly  re- 
spected geometrical  investigations.  Hutton. 

In  logic,  analysis  is  the  tracing  of  things  to  their 
source,  and  the  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its  origi- 
nal principles. 

3.  A  syllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a 
continued  discourse,  disposed  in  their  natural  order. 

4.  A  brief,  m  ■thoilieal  illustration  of  the  principles 
of  a  science.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  synopsis. 

AN'A-LYST,  n.  One  who  analyzes,  or  is  versed  in 
analysis.  Kirioan. 

AN-A-LYT'ie,         (  a.    Pertaining  to  analysis ;  that 

AN-A-LYT'ie-AL,  (  resolves  into  first  principles  ; 
that  separates  into  parts  or  original  principles  ;  that 
resolves  a  compound  body  or  subject ;  as,  an  analyt- 
ical experiment  in  chemistry,  or  an  analytical  investi- 
gation.     It  is  opposeil  to  synthetic. 

AN-A-LYT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  anal- 
ysis ;  by  way  of  separating  a  body  into  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  or  a  subject  into  its  principles. 

AN-A-LYT'I€S,  n.  The  science  of  analysis  [See 
Analysis.] 

^N~A-L?Z'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  analyzed. 

AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  an- 
alyzable. 

AN'A-LSZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  avaXvv.     See  Analysis.] 
To  resolve  a  body  into  its  elements  ;  to  separate  a 
compound  subject  into  its   parts  or  propositions,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  each  separately ; 


ANA 

as,  to  analyze,  a  fossil  substance  ;  to  analyze  an  action 

to  ascertain  its  morality. 
AN'A-LfZ-£D,  pp.  Resolved  into  its  constituent  parts 

or  principles,  for  examination. 
AN'A-L¥Z-ER,  n.     One  who  analyzes;    that  which 

analyzes  or  has  the  power  to  analyze, 


AN-AM-NE'SIS,  n.     [Gr. 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  calls  to  remembrance 
something  omitted.  Knowles. 

AN-AM-NES'TIC,  a.    That  aids  the  memory 

AN-A-MORPH'O-SIS   or  AN-A-MORPH-O'SIS,*   n. 
[Gr.  ava  and  popaiaxji;,  formation.] 

*1.  In  perspective  drawings,  a  deformed  or  distorted 
portrait  or  figure,  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
confused  or  unintelligible,  and  in  another,  is  an  ex- 
act and  regular  representation;  or  confused  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  reflected  from  a  plain  or  curved  mir- 
ror, appearing  regular,  and  in  right  proportion.  Encyc. 
2.  In  botany,  any  part  of  a  plant  in  which  there  is 
an  unusual  decree  of  cellular  development,  is  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  anamorphosis.  Lindley. 

A-Na'NAS,  77.    The  name  of  a  species  of  Bromelia; 
the  pine-apple.  Encyc. 

AN-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     Without  angles. 

AN'A-PEST,  n.    [Gr  ava  and  irate,,  to  strike.  Bailey.'] 
In  poetry,  a  foot   consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  two  short,  the  last  long ;  the  reverse  of  the  dac- 
tyl; as, 


AN-A-PEST'I€,  7i.     The  anapestic  measure.    Bentley. 
AN-A-PEST'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  anapest ;  consist- 
ing of  anapestic  feet. 
A-NAPH'O-RA,  77.     [Gr.  from  aeatpepio.] 

1.  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  the  same  word  or 
words  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
succeeding  verses  or  clauses  of  a  sentence  ;  as, 
"  Wlicrc  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  "  Johnson. 

2.  Among  physicians,  the  discharge  of  blood  or  pu- 
rulent matter  hv  the  mouth.  Encyc.     Coze. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  avnrrXnooo,,  to  fill.] 

Filling  up ;  promoting  granulation  of  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'IG,  71.    A  medicine  which  promotes 
the  granulation  or  incarnation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
Encyc.     Parr. 

AN'aRGH,  77.  [See  Anarchy.]  The  author  of  con- 
fusion ;  one  who  excites  revolt.  Milton. 

A-NaRCH'H!,         (a.    Without  rule  or  government ; 

A-NARCH'IG-AL,  j  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  applied 
to  a  state  or  society.  Fielding  uses  anarchial,  a  word 
of  less  difficult  pronunciation. 

AN'ARCH-ISM,  77.     Confusion;  anarchy 

AN'ARGH-IST,  n.  An  anarch  ;  one  who  excites  re- 
volt, or  promotes  disorder  in  a  state.  Stcpliens. 

AN'AR€H-Y,  77.  [Gr.  avapx"*>  of  a  Priv-  and  apxn, 
rule.] 

Want  of  government ;  a  state  of  society  when 
there  is  no  law  or  supreme  power,  or  when  the  lav/s 
are  not  efficient,  and  individuals  do  what  they  please 
with  impunity  ;  political  confusion. 

A-NAR'RHI-GHAS,  n.  The  sea-wolf;  a  genus  of  rav- 
enous fish,  of  the  order  of  Apodals,  found  in  the 
northern  seas. 

AN-ARTH'ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  and  apdoov,  a  joint 
or  article.] 

In  grammar,  without  the  article.  Bloomfield. 

A'NAS,  7J.  [L.]  A  genus  of  water-fowls,  of  the  or- 
der Anseres,  including  the  various  species  of  ducks. 
The  species  are  very  numerous. 

AN-A-SAR'GA,  77.  [Gr.  am,  in  or  between,  and  trap?, 
flesh.] 

Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  ;  an  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  cellular  substance,  occasioning  a  soft, 


sy  ;  dropsical. 

AN-A-STAL'TI€,  a.     [Gr.  avaartXXta,  to  close.] 
In  medinnr,  astringent;  styptic.  Coze. 

AN-A-STAT'IC-PRINT'ING,  7i.  A  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  fac-simile  of  any  printed  page,  engraving,  &c, 
on  a  plate  of  zinc,  from  which  an  impression  can  be 
taken,  as  from  the  stone  of  the  lithographic  press. 

A-NAS-TO-M  AT'IG,  a  Having  the  quality  of  remov- 
ing obstructions.     , 

A-NAS'TO-MOSE,  v.  i.     [Gr.  ava  and  erroua,  mouth.] 
To  inosculate  ;  to  communicate  with  each  other ; 
applied  to  the  vessels  of  the  body,  as  the  arteries  and 
veins.  Darwin.     Encyc. 

A-NAS'TO-Mo-SING,  ppr.ora.  Inosculating;  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  ;  as,  anastomosing  vessels. 

A-NAS-TO-Mo'SIS,  n.  The  inosculation  of  vessels, 
or  the  opening  of  one  vessel  into  another,  as  an  arte- 
ry into  another  artery,  or  a  vein  into  a  vein.     Coze. 

In  older  authors,  the  supposed  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  the  extreme  vessels,  causing  a  discharge  of  their 
contents,  as  in  excretion. 

A-N  AS-TO-MOT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  anastomosis. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'IG,  77.  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  vessels,  and  re- 


ANA 

moving  obstructions ;  such  as  cathartics,  deobstru- 
ents,  and  sudorifics.  Encyc. 

A-NAS'TRO-PHE,  77.  [Gr.  avaerrpoajr),  a  conversion, 
or  inversion.] 

In  rhetoric  and  grammar,  an  inversion  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  words ;  as,  saza  per  et  scopulos,  for  per  saxa 
et  scopulos.  Encyc. 

AN'A-TASE,  77.  [Gr.  avarnens,  extension,  so  named 
from  the  length  of  its  crystals.] 

A  native  oxide  of  titanium,  also  called  octahedrite, 
occurring  in  brilliant  octahedral  crystals,  of  a  brown 
or  somewhat  bluish  color  externally,  but  greenish- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light.  Dana. 

A-NATH'E-MA,  77.  [Gr.  avaBsua,  from  avaritinp,, 
to  place  behind,  backward,  or  at  a  distance,  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

1.  Excommunication  with  curses.  Hence,  a  curse 
or  denunciation  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  accompa- 
nying excommunication.  This  species  of  excommu- 
nication was  practiced  in  the  ancient  churchesagainst 
notorious  offenders  ;  all  churches  were  warned  not  to 
receive  them  ;  all  magistrates  and  private  persons 
were  admonished  not  to  harbor  or  maintain  them, 
and  priests  were  enjoined  not  to  converse  with  them, 
or  attend  their  funeral. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  judiciary  and 
abjuratory.  The  former  is  pronounced  by  a  council, 
pope,  or  bishop  ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of  a  convert  who 
anathematizes  the  heresy  which  he  abjures. 

2.  In  heathen  uuhv:uiiu,  an  odering  or  present  made 
to  some  deity,  and   hung  up  in  a  temple.     Whenever 

r  ded- 
who 

had  escaped  danger  remarkably,  or  been  otherwise 
very  fortunate,  testified  their  gratitude  by  some  offer- 
ing to  their  deity.  Encyc. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anathema. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'KJ-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
anathema. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TISM,  n.   Excommunication.  Hooker. 

A-NATH-E-MA-TI-ZA'TION,  71,  The  act  of  anathe- 
matizing. Encyc. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZE,  v.  t  To  excommunicate  with 
a  denunciation  of  curses  ;  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
against.  Hammond. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-£D,  pp  Excommunicated  with 
curses. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-ER,  77.  One  who  pronounces  an 
anathema.  Hammond. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-ING,?77r    Pronouncing  an  anath- 

AN-A-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  anas,  a  duck,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  ducks.  Brown. 

A-NAT'O-CISM,  71.  [L.  anatocismus,  from  Gr.  ava, 
again,  and  toko;,  usury.] 

Interest  upon  interest;  the  taking  of  compound  in- 
terest ;  or  the  contract  by  which  such  interest  is  se- 
cured.    [Rarely  used.]  Johnson.     Cicero. 

AN-A-TOul'IG-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  anatomy  or  dis- 
section ;  produced  by  cr  according  to  the  principles 
of  anatomy,  or  natural  structure  of  the  body  ;  relating 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  when  dissected  or  separated. 

AN-A-TOM'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  dissection ;  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  anatomy. 

A-NAT'O-iMIST,  77.    One  who  dissects  bodies  ;  more 
section. 

A-NAT'O-MIZE,  v.  t.  To  dissect ;  to  divide  into  the 
constituent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  each 
by  itself;  to  lay  open  the  interior  structure  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  or  subject ;  as,  to  anatomize  an  animal 
or  plant ;  to  anatomize  an  argument. 

A-NAT'O-MlZ-JT),  pp.    Dissected,  as  an  animal  body. 

A-NAT'O-MIZ-ING,  ppr      Dissecting. 

A-NAT'O-MY,  71.  [Gr.  avanpn,  of  ava,  through,  and 
7-0 un,  a  cutting.] 

1.  The  art  of  dissecting,  or  artificially  separating 
the  different  parts  of  an  animal  body,  to  discover  their 
situation,  structure,  and  economy. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  body, 
learned  by  dissection ;  as,  a  physician  understands 
anatomy. 


the  anatomy  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  discourse. 

4.  The  body  stripped  of  its  integuments  and  mus- 
cles;  a  skeleton,  or  the  corporeal  frame  of  bones  en- 
tire, without  the  skin,  flesh,  and  vessels.  [-4(7  1171- 
proper  use  of  the  word,  and  vulgar.] 

5.  Ironically,  a  meager  person. 
AN-A-TREP'TIG,  a.     [Gr.  avarpenoj,  to  overturn.] 

Overthrowing  ;  deli  ating  :  prostrating  :  a  word  ap- 
plied to  those  Dialogues  of  Plato  which  represent  a 
complete  defeat  in  the  "Monastic  exercises.  Enfield. 
AN'A-TRON,  11.     [from  Gr.  virpov,  niter.] 

1.  Soda,  or  mineral  fixed  alkali. 

2.  Spume,  or  glass-gall ;  a  scum  which  rises  upon 
melted  glass,  in  the  furnace,  and,  when  taken  off, 
dissolves  in  the  air,  and  then  coagulates  into  common 
salt. 

3.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of  vaults. 

Coze.    Johnson. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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AN'BU-RY,  n.    A  soft  tumor  on  horses 
Wood. 

2.  A  sort  of  gall  produced  by  insects  on  the  roots 
of  turnips,  cabbages,  &c. 

AN'CES-TOR,  n.  [Fr.  ancrslres,  ancHrcs;  L.  anteces- 
sor, of  ante,  before,  and  crrlo,  to  go.] 

One  from  whom  a  person  descends,  either  by  the 
father  or  mother,  at  any  distance  of  time,  in  the  tenth 
or  hundredth  generation.  An  ancestor  precedes  in  the 
order  of  nature  or  blood  ;  a  predecessor,  in  the  order 
of  office. 

AN-'.'BS-To'RI-AL,  <z.     Ancestral.  Pollok. 

AN-CES'TRAL,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  ancestors  ; 
claimed  or  descending  f'om  nncesiors  ;  as,  an  ances- 

AfMJES'TRESS,  n.    A  female  ancestor.     [t.ral  estate, 

AN'CES-TRY,  n.  A  series  of  ancestors,  or  progenitors  : 
lineage,  or  those  who  compose  the  line  of  natural  de- 
scent.    Hence,  birth  or  honorable  descent.  Addison. 

AN€H'I-LOPS,  7i.     [Gr.  atyiA^ip,  from  oif,  a  goat. 


id    „\p, 


eye 


i.     [Gr.  tuyi> 
.     G.U.] 


The  goat's  eye  :  an  abscess  in  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  ;  an  incipient  fistula  lachrvmalis.  Coxe. 
ANCH'OR,  7i.*  [L.  anchora;  Gr.  ayxvpa  ;  It.  and  Port. 
aitcora  ;  Sp.  ancla ;  D.  G.  Dan.  anker  ;  Sw.  anlcare ; 
Ir.  unkaire,  ancoir,  or  mgir ;  Corn,  ankar  ;  Ar.  ankar ; 
Pers.  anglmr ;  Russ.  iacor ;  Fr.  ancre ;  Arm.  ancor.] 
*1.  An  iron  instrument  for  holding  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  at  rest'  in  water.  It  is  a  strong  shank,  with  a 
ring  at  one  end,  to  which  a  cable  may  be  fastened  ; 
and  with  two  arms  and  flukes  at  the  other  end, 
forming  a  suitable  angle  with  the  shank  to  enter  the 
ground. 

In  seamen's  Itni'niugc,  tile  anchor  mines  home,  when 
it  is  dislodged  from  its  bed,  so  as  to  drag  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  sea,  or  current. 

Foul  anchor,  is  when  the  anchor  hooks  or  is  entan- 
gled with  another  anchor,  or  with  a  wreck  or  cable, 
or  when  the  slack  cable  is  entangled. 

The  anchor  a  cock  bill,  is  when  it  is  suspended  per- 
pendicularly from  the  cat-head,  ready  to  be  let  go. 

The  anchor  a  peak,  is  when  it  is  drawn  in  so  tight 
as  to  bring  the  ship  directly  over  it. 

The  anchor  is  a  trip,  or  a  weigh,  when  it  is  just 
drawn  out  of  the  ground,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
either  by  the  cable  or  the  buoy-rope. 

To  back  an  anchor,  is  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
ahead  of  that  by  which  the  ship  rides,  with  the  cable 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  iatter  to  prevent  its  com- 
ing home. 

At  anchor,  is  when  a  ship  rides  by  her  anchor. 
Hence,  to  lie  or  ride  at  anchor. 

To  cast  anchor,  or  to  anchor,  is  to  let  go  an  anchor, 
to  keep  a  ship  at  rest. 

To  weigh  anchor,  is  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  out 
of  the  ground. 

Anchors  are  of  different  sizes.  The  principal,  and 
that  on  which  most  dependence  is  placed,  is  the  sheet 
anchor.  Then  come  the  best  bower,  the  small  bower, 
the  spare  anchor,  the  stream  anchor,  and  the  hedge 
anchor,  which  is  the  smallest.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  that  which  gives  stability 
or  security  ;  that  on  which  we  place  dependence  for 
safety. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  Boul,  both    sure  and 
steadfast.—  Heb.  vi. 

3.  In  architecture,  anchors  are  carved  work,  some- 
what resembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  a  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  boultins  of  capitals  in  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  on  the  mold- 
ings of  cornices. 

In  heraldry,  anchors  are  emblems  of  hope.  Encyc. 
ANt'H'OR,  v.  t.     To  place  at  anchor;  as,  to  anchor  a 
ship.     A  ship  is  anchored,  but  not  moored,  by  a  single 
anchor. 
2.  To  fix  or  fasten  on  ;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condition. 
ANCH'OR,  v.  i.     To  cast  anchor  ;  to  come  to  anchor; 
as,  our  ship  anchored  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
2.  To  stop  ;  to  fix  or  rest  on. 
ANCH'OR-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  for  anchorage.      Herbert. 
ANt'H'OR-AGE,  n.     Anchor-ground  ;  a  place  where 
a  shipcan  anchor,  where  the  ground  is  not  too  rocky, 
nor  the  water  too  deep  nor  too  shallow. 

2.  The  hold  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  or  rather  the  anch- 
or and  all  the  necessary  tackle  for  anchoring. 

3.  A  duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in  a  har- 
bor. 

ANCH'OR-ED,  pp.    Lying  or  riding  at  anchor;  held 
by  an  anchor ;  fixed  in  safety. 

ANCH'O-RE.SS,  n.     A  female  anchoret.        Fairfax. 

ANCH'O-RET,    )  «.     [Gr.   avaxtoprirnc,  from  auaXa>- 

ANeH'O-RlTE,  ,      pew,  to  retire,  of  ai/«  and  xu/kw, 
to  go.     Written  by  some  authors  anachoret.] 

A  hermit ;  a  recluse ;  one  who  retires  from  society 
into  a  desert  or  solitary  place,  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  devote  himself  to  religious 
duties.  Also,  a  monk,  who,  with  the  leave  of  the 
abbot,  retires  to  a  cave  or  cell,  with  an  allowance 
from  the  monastery,  to  live  in  solitude.  Encyc. 

ANCH  O-RET'ie,         jo.    Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or 

ANCH-O-RET'IC-AL,  \      his  mode  of  life. 

AN€H'OR-GROUND,  n.    Ground  suitable  for  anchor- 
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ANCH'OR-ING,  ppr.  Coming  to  anchor  ;  casting 
anchor  ;  mooring. 

ANCH'OR-SMITH,  n.  The  maker  or  forger  of  anch- 
ors, or_one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  anchors. 

AN-CHo' VY,  7i.  [Port,  and  Sp.  anchova  ;  Fr.  anchois ; 
It.  acciaga ;  G.  anschove.] 

A  small  fish,  about  three  inches  in  length,  of  the 
genus  Clupea  or  herring,  found  and  caught  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pickled  for  ex- 
portation.    It  is  used  as  a  sauce  or  seasoning. 

AN-CHo'VY-PEaR,  k.  A  fruit  of -the  West  Indies, 
produced  by  a  species  of  the  genus  Grias.  It  resem- 
bles the  mango  in  taste,  and,  like  it,  is  sometimes 
pickled  when  green.  Kncijc.  of  Dom.  Ect 

ANeH'Y-LoS-£D,  (ank'e-lost,)  a.  Immovably  united 
or  fixed,  as  joints  of  bones.  Mantell. 

ANCH-Y-LO'SIS,  ?t.  |Gr.  oyicu/Wij,  from  ay/ciAec. 
crooked.] 

Stiffness  of  a  joint;  immobility  of  a  joint  natural- 
ly movable. 

ANCH-Y-LOT'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  anchylosis. 

AN'CIENT,  a.  [Fr.  aTicioi ;  It.  anziano,  ami ;  from  L. 
ante,  antiquus.] 

1.  Old  ;  that  happened  or  existed  in  former  times, 
usually,  at  a  great  distance  of  time  ;  as,  ancient 
thors,  ancient  days.  Old,  says  Johnson,  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  thing  itself;  as,  an  old  coat ;  and  < 
cicnt,  to  time  in  general  ;  as,  an  ancient  dress.  I 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed.  We  say, 
old  times,  as  well  as  ancient  times  ;  old  customs,  &c. 
We  usually  apply  both  ancient  and  old  to  things  sub 
ject  to  gradual  decay.  We  say,  an  old  man,  an  an 
cient  record  ;  but  never,  the  old  sun,  old  stars,  an  old 
river  or  mountain.  In  general,  however,  ancient  is 
opposed  to  modern,  and  old  to  new,  fresh,  or  recent. 
When  we  speak  of  a  thing  that  existed  formerly, 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  commonly  use  ancient; 
as,  ancient  republics,  ancient  heroes  ;  and  not,  old  re- 
publics, old  heroes.  But  when  the  thing  which  be- 
gan or  existed  in  former  times,  is  still  in  existence, 
we  use  either  ancient  or  old;  as,  ancient  statues  or 
paintings,  or  old  statues  or  paintings  ;  ancient  authors, 
or  old  authors,  meaning  books.  But,  in  these  exam- 
ples, ancient  seems  the  most  correct,  or  best  author- 
ized. Some  persons  apply  ancient  to  men  advanced 
in  years,  still  living  ;  but  this  use  is  not  common  in 
modern  practice. 

2.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration  ;  as,  an  an- 
cient forest ;  an  ancient  city. 

3.  Known  fr ancient  tunes;  as,  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, opposed  to  tile  new  continent.         Robertson. 

AN'CIENT,  n.  t  [Supra.]  Generally  used  in  the  plural, 
ancients.  Those  who  lived  in  former  ages,  opposed 
to  moderns. 

In  Scripture,  very  old  men.  Also,  governors,  rulers, 
political  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Lord"  will  cnl-r  iuici  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  peo- 
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God  is  called  "  the  Ancient  of  days,"  from  his  eter- 
nal existence.    Dan.  vii. 

Hooker  uses  the  word  for  seniors;  "they  were  his 
ancients  ;  "  but  the  use  is  not  authorized. 

2.  Ancient  is  also  used  for  a  flag  or  streamer,  in  a 
ship  of  war,  or  the  colors  of  a  regiment ;  and  for  an 
ensign  or  the  bearer  of  a  flag,  as  in  Shakspeare. 
Cowel  supposes  the  word,  when  used  for  a  flag,  to 
be  a  corruption  of  end-shed,  a  Hag  at  the  stern.  It  is 
probably  the  Fr.  enseigne.     Johnson.   Cowel.   Encyc. 

Ancient  demtsne,  in  English  lair,  is  a  tenure  by  which 
all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  were  held.  The  numbers, 
names,  &c,  of  these  were  all  entered  in  a  book  called 
Domes-day  Book.  Cowel.     Blackstor.s. 

Council  of  Ancients,  in  French  history,  the  higher 
branch  of  the  legislative  bodv,  in  the  constitution  of 
1795. 

aN'CIENT-LY,  adv.  In  old  times  ;  in  times  long  since 
past;  as,  Rome  was  anciently  more  populous  than  at 
present. 

aN'CIENT-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  ancient ;  an- 
tiquity ;  existence  from  old  times. 

AN'CIENT-RY,  n.  Dignity  of  birth  ;  the  honor  of  an- 
cient lineage.  Spenser  on  Ireland.     Shah. 

AN'CIENT-Y,  ti.    Age;  antiquity.     [JVoi  in  use.] 

Martin. 

AN'CIENT-Y,  ti.  In  some  old  English  statutes  and  au- 
thor.^, eldership  or  seniority.      14  Hen.  III. 

AN-Cl'LE,  ti.  [L.l  In  Roman  antiquity,  the  sacred 
shield  of  Mars,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  Adams. 

AN'CIL-LA-RY,  a.    [L.  ancilla,  a  female  servant.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  maid-servant,  or  female  service. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Subservient  or  subordinate  to ;  as,  a  court  ancil- 
lary to  another  jurisdiction. 

AN-CIP'I-TAL,  a.     [L.  anceps.] 

Doubtful,  or  double ;  double-faced,  or  double- 
formed. 

In  botany,  two-edged  ;  compressed,  and  forming 
two  opposite  angles,  as  a  stem  ;  having  two  promi- 
nent, longitudinal  angles,  with  a  convex  disc,  as  a 
leaf.  Barton,  Elem.  of  Botany. 

AN'COME,  71.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  coming  sud- 
denly. Boucher. 
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AN'eoN,  7i.     [L.  aneon  ;  Gr   tiyxiou,  the  elbow.] 

The  olecranon,  or  elbow  the  larger  posterior  pro- 
cess at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna. 

AN'CONES,  71.  pi.     [L.  ana  it  j  Gr.  aytoiv.] 

In  architecture,  the  brackets  supporting  a  cornice  on 
the  flanks,  as  in  doorways,  &c. ;  also,  the  corners  or 
quoins  of  walls,  cross-beams,  or  rafters.  Owilt. 

AN'CO-NY,  7i.  [probably  from  ayKoiu,  the  cubit,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  arm.] 

In  iT-071  works,  a  piece  of  half  wrought  iron,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and  un wrought 
at  the  ends.  A  piece  of  cast  iron  is  melted  off  and 
hammered,  at  a  forge,  into  a  mass  of  two  feet  long, 
and  of  a  square  shape,  which  is  called  a  bloom;  then 
carried  to  a  finery,  and  worked  into  an  ancony ;  it  is 
then  sent  to  a  ciiaferv,  wiiere  the  ends  are  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  made 
into  a  bar.  Encyc. 

AND,  conj.  [Sax.  and  ;  Ger.  und  ;  D.  ende  or  en;  and.] 
And  is  a  conjunction,  connective,  or  conjoining 
word.  It  signifies  that  a  word  or  part  of  a  sentence 
is  to  be  added  to  what  precedes.  Thus,  give  me  an 
apple  and  an  orange  ;  that  is,  give  me  an  apple,  add, 
or  give  in  addition  to  (hat,  an  orange.  John  and  Pe- 
ter and  James  rode  to  New  York  ;  that  is,  John  rode 
to  New  York,  add  or  further  Peter  rode  to  New  York, 
add  James  rode  to  New  York. 

AN-DA-Lu'SlTE,  n.  A  mineral,  occurring  usually  in 
thick  lamellar  forms,  of  a  grayish  or  pale  reddish 
tint,  and  sometimes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  In  a  variety  called  cross-stone,  or  chias- 
tolite,  the  crystals,  when  cut  transversely,  show  a  tes- 
selated  structure,  or  appear  to  consist  of  four  white 
crystals,  placed  so  as  to  make  a  white  cross,  and  set 
in  a  dark  ground.  Dana. 

AJf-DAJV  TE.  [It.,  from  andarc,  to  go  ;  Eng.  to  wend, 
to  wander.] 

In  music,  a  word  used  to  direct  to  a  movement 
moderately  slow,  between  largo  and  allegro.     Encyc. 
As  a  noun,  it  denotes  a  piece  of  music  to  be  per- 
formed in  andante. 

AN'DAR-AC,  7i.     Red  orpiment.  Coze. 

AN'DE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Andes,  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  extending  through  South  Amer- 
ica. Columbiad,  3,  138. 

AN-Dl'RA,  7i.  The  name  of  the  genus  of  plants  which 
comprehends  ihe  cabbage  bark-tree  of  Jamaica. 

AND'I-RON,  ti.  [Teut.  andena,  or  andela.  In  Sax. 
the  corresponding  word  is  brandisen,  brand  or  fire 
iron  ;  D.  brand-yier.  The  Fr.  landier,  Arm.  lander, 
Junius  thinks,  is  our  and-iron,  with  the  French  I  pre- 
fixed.] 

An  iron  utensil  used  in  Great  Britain,  where  coal 
is  the  common  fuel,  to  support  the  ends  of  a  spit ;  but 
in  America,  used  to  support  t lie  wood  in  fireplaces. 

AN-DRA-NAT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  avnp,  avtpos,  a  man, 
and  avaruun,  dissection.] 

The  dissection  of  a  human  body,  especially  of  a 
male.  Coxe.     Quincy. 

AN'DRE-O-LITE,  n.  A  mineral,  the  harmotome,  or 
cross-stone.  Ure. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL,     )  a.    [Gr.  avr,p,  a  man,  and  yvun, 

AN-DROG'Y-NOUS,  j      woman.] 

Having  two  sexes ;  being  male  and  female ;  her- 
maphroditical. 

In  botany,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  plant  bearing 
both  staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  on  the 
same  root.  These  plants  constitute  the  class  Monce- 
cia,  in  Linnams's  system.  Milne. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL-LY,  adv.    With  the  parts  of  both 

AN-DROG'Y-NUS,  71.    An  hermaphrodite.  Johnson. 

AN-DROID'ES,  71.  [Gr.  avnp,  man,  and  ct6<>c,  form.J 
A  machine  in  the  human  form,  which,  by  certain 
springs,  performs  some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a 
living  man.  One  of  these  machines,  invented  by  M. 
Vaucanson,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1738,  representing  a 
flute-player.  Encyc. 

AN-DROM'E-DA,  71.  A  northern  constellation,  behind 
Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus,  representing  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained. 

2.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
now  lost.  Encyc. 

3.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants. 
AN'DRON,  71.     [Gr.  aunp,  a  man.] 

In  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the  apartment 

appropriated  for  the  males.    This  was  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  house,  and  the  gynaeeum,  or  apartment 

for  females,  was  in  the  upper  part.  Brande. 

AN-DRO-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr,  aunp  and  mraXov.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  double  flowers,  produced  by 

the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  as  in  the 

garden  ranunculus.  Brande. 

AN-DROPH'A-Gl,  71.     [Gr.  avrjp,  man,  and  ipayeo,  to 

Man-eaters ;  but  the  word  is  little  used,  being  su- 
perseded by  Anthropophagi,  which  see.   Herodotus 
mentions  people  of  this  character.         Mclpom.  106. 
AN-DROT'O-MY,  71.     [Gr.  avnp,  a  man,  and  ropn,  a 
cutting.] 

A  cutting  of  human  bodies  ;  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  distinguished  from  zootomy. 
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A-NEAR',  prep.     Near  Atterbury 

AN'Ee-OO-TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 
AN'Ee-DOTE,  ?!.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  sxciow/ii,  to  pub- 
lish i  cudiT's,  given  out.] 

1.  In  its  original  sense,  secret  history,  or  facts  not 
generally  known.  But  in  more,  common  usage,  a  par- 
ticular or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  interesting 
nature;  a  biographical  incident;  a  single  passage 
of  private  life.  Prooopius  gave  the  title  of  anecdotes 
to  a  look  he  published  again;  t  Justinian  ami  his  wife 
Thet  dora;  ami  simitar  collections  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  are  now  common.         Encyc. 

2.  The  relation  of  an  incident  or  particular  event. 

Melmoth. 
AN-EC-DOT'IO-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 

Bolingbrokt. 
A-NeLE',  v.  t.     [Sax.  all,  oil.] 

To  give  extreme  unction.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

AN-E-MOG'RA-PHY.n.  [Gr.  avepoc,  wind,  and  y/)«0>>, 
description  ] 

A  description  of  the  winds.  Johnson. 

AN-E-MOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  avtpos,  wind,  and  Xuyos, 
discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  winds,  or  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
AN-E-MOM'E-TER,  7i.*[Gr.  avepoc,  wind,  and  ptrpeoj, 

An  instrument  or  machine  for  measuring  the  force 
and  velocity  of  the  wind.  Encyc. 

A-NEM'O-NE,  n.  [Gr.  avepoivn,  from  avepoc,  wind. 
It  was  by  the  ancient  Creeks  written  aw/iu^in.  The- 
oph.  lib.  6,  cap.  7.  Plin.  21.  23.  Venus  is  said  to  have 
changed  her  Adonis  into  an  anemone.  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  10.  735.] 

Wind-flower ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  numerous  spe- 
cies. Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
of  which  their  double  flowers  are  among  the  most  el- 
egant ornaments. 

Sea  Anemone.     See  Animal-Flower. 

A-NE.M'O-NIN,  n.  An  acrid,  crystallizable  substance, 
obtained  from  some  species  of  anemone.  It  burns 
like  camphor.  Brands. 

A-NEM'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  aituoc,  wind,  and  gkoxcio, 
to  view.] 

A  machine  which  shows  the  course  or  direction  of 
the  wind.  Encyc. 

A-NENT' ,  prep.  About;  concerning,  over  against :  a 
Scottish  word.     Qu.  Gr.  i»»n 

ANES.     See  Awns. 

AN'EU-RISM,  n.  [Gr.  ava,  and  tvpvvo,  to  dilate, from 
EufM'V,  broad.] 

A  soft,  pulsating  tumor,  arising  from  the  preternat- 
ural dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery. 
This  is  either  encysted  or  diffused.  The  encysted 
aneurism  is  when,  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  only 
dilated,  the  blood  is  confined  within  its  proper  coat. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  varicose.  The  diffused  aneurism 
includes  all  those  in  which,  from  an  aperture  in  the 
artery,  the  blood  is  spread  about  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, out  of  its  proper  course.  Quincy.     Coze. 

AN-E(J-1US'MAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  aneurism. 

A-NEW'   ado.     [a  and  new.] 

Over  again  ;  another  time  ;  in  a  new  form  ;  as,  to 
arm  anew  ;  to  create  anew. 

AN-FRAC-TU-OS'I-TY,  n.  A  state  of  being  full  of 
windings  and  turnings. 

AN-FRAC'TU-OUS,  a.  [L.  anfractus,  of  amb,  about, 
and  fractus,  broken.     See  Break.] 

Winding  ;  full  of  windings  and  turnings;  written, 
less  correctly,  Anfractuose.  Ray. 

AN-FRA€'TU-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  full  of 
windings  and  turnings. 

AN-FRAE'TIIRE,  n.     A  mazy  winding. 

AN-GA-RI-A'TION,   n.     [L.  angaria ;  Gr.  ayyapcvoi, 
to  compel ;  a  word  of  Persian  origin.] 
Compulsion  ;  exertion.     [JVot  used.  1 

AN-GEl-OT'O-MY,  n.     See  Asgiotomv. 

aN'GEL,  n.  [L.  angelus;  Gr.  ayyeXis,  a  messenger, 
from  uj  yr.XXu,  to  tell  or  announce  ;  Ir.  agalla,  agal- 
laim,  to  speak  or  tell ;  from  the  root  of  call,  or  of  Ar. 

^\j  koala,  to  say,  to  tell.  Sax.  angel ;  Ir.  aingcal,  or 
aingiol ;  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  engel ;  Sp.  angel ;  It.  angelo ; 
Port,  a.nfo  ;  Fr.  an ge ,•  Russ.  angel.] 

1.  Literally,  a  messenger ;  one  employed  to  commu- 
nicate news  or  information  from  one  person  to  anoth- 
er at  a  distance.     But  appropriately, 

2.  A  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  intelligent  being,  employed 
by  God  to  communicate  his  will  to  man.  Hence,  an- 
gels are  ministers  of  God,  and  ministering  spirits. 
Heb.  i. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  an  evil  spirit ;  as,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.     Matt.  xxv.     1  Cor.  vi.     Rev.  ix. 

4.  Christ,  the  mediator  and  head  of  the  church. 
Rev.  x. 

5.  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  an  embassador 
of  God.    Rev.  ii.  and  iij. 

6.  Any  being  whom  God  employs  to  execute  his 
judgments.     Rev.  xvi.  Cruden. 

7.  In  tlie  style  of  love,  a  very  beautiful  person. 

Shak. 
AN'GEL,  n.    A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  of 
the  Thoracic  order,  and   genus  Chadodon.     It  has  a 
small,  projecting  mouth  ,  the  Jamime  above  the  gills 
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are  armed  with  cerulean  spines  ;  the  body,  a  foot  in 
length,  appears  as  if  cut  off,  and  waved,  and  covered 

_  with  large  green  scales.  Pennant,  from  Catesby. 

AN'GEL,  n.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  England, 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  ang  1.  Skinner  says  this  de- 
vice was  impressed  upon  it  in  allusion  to  an  observa- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  seeing  some 
beautiful  English  youths  in  the  market  at  Rome, 
asked  who  they  were ;  being  told  they  were  Angli, 
English,  he  replied,  they  ought  rather  to  be  called 
angeli,  angels.  This  coin  had  ditfercnt  values  under 
different  princes  ;  but  is  now  an  imaginary  sum  or 
money  of  account,  implying  ten  shillings  sterling. 

AN'GEL,  a.    Resembling  angels;  angelic;  as,  angel 

_  whiteness.  Shak. 

aN'GEL-AGE,  n.    The  existence  or  state  of  angels. 
Beaumont  Sf  Fletcher. 

aN'GEL-BED,  n.    An  open  bed  without  posts. 

Knowles. 

AN'GEL-FISH,  7i.  A  species  of  shark,  the  Squalus 
squatina.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  with  a 
large  head,  teeth  broad  at  the  base,  but  slender  and 
sharp  above,  disposed  in  five  rows,  all  around  the 
jaws.  The  fish  takes  its  name  from  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  very  large,  and  extend  horizontally,  like 
wings  when  spread.  This  fi-h  connects  the  genus  of 
Rays  with  that  of  Sharks,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ters of  both  ;  but  it  differs  from  both  in  this,  that  its 
mouth  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

AN-GEL'IC,         j  a.     [L.  angelicas.] 

AN-GEL'I€-AL,  \  Resembling  angels  ;  belonging  to 
angels,  or  partaking  of  their  nature;  suiting  the  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  angels. 

AN-GEL'1-CA,  7i.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  arranged,  by  Linnajus,  in  the  class  and 
order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

AN-GEL'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     Like  an  angel. 

AN-GEL'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  an- 
g"lic  ,  excellence  more  than  human. 

AN'GEL-lTES,  in  chunk  hi.~lnni,  sn  called  from  Ange- 
litim  in  Alexandria,  where  tlvv  held  their  first  meet- 
ings ;  a  sect  of  heretics,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  held  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  not  to 
be  the  same,  nor  to  exist  by  their  own  nature  ;  but 
each  to  be  a  God,  existing  by  participating  of  a  deity 
common  to  them  all.  They  are  called,  also,  Sever- 
ites,  from  Seveius,  their  head  ;  and  Theodosians, 
from  one  Theodosius,  whom  they  made  their  pope. 

AN'GEL-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  manners 

of  angels. 
AN-GEL-OL'O-GY,  n.     [angel  and  Xoyvg.] 

A  discourse  on  angels  ;  or  the  doctrine  of  angelic 

beings.  Ch.  Spectator. 

AN'GE-LOT,  n.     [Fr.  anche,  the  reed  of  a  hautboy  or 

other  wind-instrument  of  music] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music,  somewhat  resembling 
a  lute.  Johnson. 

2.  An  ancient  English  coin,  struck  at  Paris  while 
under  the  dominion  of  England  ;  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  supporting  the  escutcheon,  of  the 
arms  of  England  and  France.  Also,  a  small,  rich 
sort  of  cheese,  made  in  Normandy.  Encyc. 

AN'GEL-PEO'PLED,  a.    Peopled  with  angels. 

Jciosbury. 
AN'GEL-SHOT,  n.     [Fr.  ange,  a  chain-shot.] 

Chain-shot,  being  two  halves  of  a  cannon-ball  fast- 
ened to  the  ends  of  a  chain. 
AN'GEL-WEL'eOME,  it.    Welcome  by  angels. 

Bowring. 
aN'GEL-WING-£D,  a.    Winged  like  angels. 

Thomson. 
AN'GEL-WOR-SHIP,  7i.    The  worshiping  of  angels. 
Trapp. 
AN"GER,    71.  t    [L.   ango,  to  choke,   strangle,   vex  ; 
whence  angor,  vexation,  anguish,  the  quinsy,  angi- 
na.  Gr.  ayyo,  to  strangle,  to  strain  or  draw  together, 
to  vex.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  squeeze, 
make  narrow;  Gr.  nyx',  near;  Sax.  euge;  G.  enge ; 
D    Dan    eng,  narrow,  strait ;   W.  ing.     This  word 


may  be  connected  in  origin  with  the  Ar.  l_£*;=»  «a- 

nika,  to  be  angry,  and  i_J?.fc,.ss.  chanaka,  to  strangle  ; 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  pan,  to  strangle.  In  Sax.  ange 
signifies  vexed ;  angmod,  sad,  anxious  ;  ang-set,  a  car- 
buncle ;  angsum,  pressed  close  ;  ajixsumian,  to  vex, 
to  make  anxious;  V.ng.  anguish,  aiuious;  L.  angus- 
tus,  angina,  &c.     See  Anguish.] 

1.  A  violent  passion  of  the  mind  excited  by  a  real 
or  supposed  injury  ;  usually  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  fane  vengeance,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  offending  party.  This  passion,  however, 
varies  in  degrees  of  violence,  and,  in  ingenuous 
minds,  may  be  attended  only  with  a  desire  to  re- 
prove or  chide  the  offender. 

Anger  is  also  excited  by  an  injury  offered  to  a  rela- 
tion, friend,  or  party  to  which  one  is  attached  ;  and 
some  degrees  of  it  may  be  excited  by  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, or  oppression  offered  to  those  with  whom  one 


ANG 


connection,  or  even  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  one  is  a  member.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to 
see  something  of  this  passion  roused  by  gross  absurd- 
ities in  others,  especially  in  controversy  or  discussion. 
Anger  may  be  inflamed  till  it  rises  to  rage  and  a  tem- 
porary delirium. 

2.  Pain  or  smart  of  a  sore  or  swelling ;  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  but  little  used. 
AN"GER,  v.  t.  To  excite  anger ;  to  provoke  ;  to  rouse 


i  a  vessel,  and 


2.  To  make  painful ;  to  cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame  ; 
as,  to  anger  an  ulcer.  Bacon. 

AN"GER-£D,  pp.     Provoked  ;  made  angry. 
AN"GER-LY,  adv.     [anger  and  Wlc.] 

In  an  angry  manner ;  more  generally  written  An- 

AN-GI'NA,  7i.    [L.,  from  ango,  to  choke.  See  Anger.] 
In  medicine,  a  ter.n  applied  to  all  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  tie-  throat  or  fauces,  from  the  accompany- 
ing difficulty  of  breathing;  including  the  quinsy,  ma- 
lignant sore-throat,  croup,  mumps,  &c.  Callen. 

Angina  pectoris ;  a  pecu" 
ous  affection  of  the  chest 
AN-GI-OG'RA-PHY,   n,     [Gr. 
ypa4m,  description.] 
A  description  of  .the  vessels  in  the  human  body. 
Ash. 
AN-GI-OL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  ayytiov,  a  vessel,  and  Xiy- 
05,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  &c. 

Bailey.     Quincy. 
AN'GI-O-MON-O-SPERM'OUS,  n.      [Gr.  ayyeiov,  a 
vessel,  uovoi,  alone,  and  aweppa,  seed.] 

Producing  one  seed  onlv  in  a  seed-pod.    Johnson. 
AN'GI-O-SCOPE,  n.    [Gr.  'ayyttuv,  a  vessel,  and" gk o- 
rtcu,  to  view.] 

An  instrument  for  examining  the  capillary  vessels 
of  a  bodv.  Marin. 

AN'GI-O-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  ayytiov,  a  vessel,  and  antp- 
pa,  seed.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  which  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
pericarp. 
AN-GI-O-SPERM'OUS,  a.*Having  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
pod  or  other  pericarp.  In  Linnasus's  system,  the  sec- 
ond order  of  plants  in  the  class  Didynamia  are  called 
Angiospermia.    This  word  is  opposed  to  gymnospcrm- 


aked-; 


e,l  at. 


AN-GI-OT'O-MY,  ii.  [Gr.  ayytiov,  a  vessel,  and  ropn, 
a  cutting.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  opening  of  a  vessel,  whether  a 
vein  or  an  artery,  as  in  bleeding.  It  includes  both 
arteriotoiny  and' phlebotomy. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  dissection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
body.  Parr. 

AN"GLE,  71.  *  [Fr.  angle;  L.  angulus,  a  corner  ;  Gr. 
aytvXoc ;  W.  angle  ;  G.  and  D.  angel,  a  hook,  an  an- 
gle ;  Dan.  angel,  a  hook,  angle,  a  sting ;  Sax.  a«- 
gel,  a  hook  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  angulo  ;  It.  angolo.  The 
German  has  angcln,  to  angle  with  a  hook;  but  in  D. 
hengel  is  the  rod,  and  hcngelen,  to  angle,  Qu.  hinge 
ana  hang.] 

In  popular  language,  the  point  where  two  lines 
meet,  or  the  meeting  of  two   lines   in  a  point;   a 

*In  geometry,  the  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  that  meet  in  a  point,  or  between  two 
straight  converging  lines,  which,  if  extended,  would 
meet ;  or  the  quantity  by  which  two  straight  lines, 
departing  from  a  point,  diverge  from  each  other  The 
point  of  meeting  is  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and  the 
lines  containing  the  angle  are  its  sides  or  legs. 

In  optics,  the'angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  which  a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point 
of  the  surface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls. 

The  angle  of  refraction  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  refracted  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium  on 
which  it  falls.  Encyc. 

*A  right  angle  is  one  formed  by  a  right  line  falling 
on  another  perpendicular!} ,  or  an  angle  of  9J  degrees, 
making  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

An  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  angie,  or 
more  than  90  degrees. 

*An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  less 
than  90  degrees. 

A  rectilineal  or  right-lined  angle  is  formed  by  two 
right  lines. 

A  curvilinea!  angle  is  finned  by  two  curved  lines. 

A  mired  angle  is  formed  by  a  right  line  with  a 
curved  line. 

Adjacent  or  contiguous  angles  are  such  as  have  one 
leg  common  to  both  angles,  and  both  together  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

External  angles  are  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure 
without  it,  when  the  sides  are  produced  or  length- 
ened. 

Internal  angles  are  those  which  are  within  any 
right-lined  figure. 

Oblique  angles  are  either  acute  or  obtuse,  in  opposi- 
tion to  right  angles. 

A  solid  angle  is  the  meeting  of  three  or  more  plane 
angles  at  one  point. 

A  spherical  angle  is  one  made  by  the  meeting  of 
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AN»GLE,  (ang'gl,)  n. 

1.  A  hook  ;  an  instrument  to  take  fish,  consisting 
of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook,  or  a  line  and  hook. 

2.  One  who  tnay  be  easily  enticed  ;  a  gull.    Shak. 
AN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  fish  with  an  angle,  or  with  line 

and  hook. 

2.  v.  t.  or  i.  To'  fish  for ;  to  try  to  gain  by  some 
bait  or  insinuation,  as  men  angle  for  fish ;  as,  to 
angle  for  the  hearts  of  people   or  to  angle  hearts. 

Shak.     Sidney. 

AN"GLED,  a.    Having  angles  :  used  only  in  compounds. 

AN"GLER,  «.*  One  that  fishes  with  an  angle  ;  also,  a 
fish,  a  species  of  Lophius,  sometimes  called  fishing- 
frog. 

AN"GLE-ROD,  n.  The  rod  or  pole  to  which  a  line 
and  hook  are  fastened. 

AN"GLE-SITE,  71.  Native  sulphate  of  lead.  It  oc- 
curs in  white  or  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  semi- 
transparent,  with 'a  glassy  or  adamantine  luster,  and 
is  found  associated  with  other  ores  of  lead.  The 
name  is  from  Anglesea,  a  British  locality  of  the  min- 
eral. Dana. 

AN"GLie,  |  a.  [from  Angles ;  Sax.  ing,  a  plain  or 

AN"GUe-AN,  j  meadow,  and  lie,  like,  or  cmof, 
like,  which  is  the  root  of  the  L.  icus,  in  ptMicus,  and 
all  similar  adjectives.  From  big  was  formed  Jingles, 
the  English,  to  which  is  added  this  common  affix,  ic. 
The  Angles  were  the  Ingtevones  of  Tacitus,  ing- 
woncrs,  dwellers  on  the  plain  or  level  land,  near  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  [See  English  and  Wont.]  Ing 
is  annexed  to  many  English  names,  as  Reading, 
Basing,  Kettering,  towns  situated  on  Hat  land.] 

English  ;  pertaining  to  England  or  the  English 
nation  ;  as,  the  Anglican  church.  Pinkerton, 

AN"GLie-AN,  ?i.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Burke. 


guage  peculiar  to  the  English.  Milton. 

AN"GI,I-CIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  English;  to  render 
conformable  to  the  English  idiom,  or  to  English 
analogies. 

AN"GLI-CfZ-ED,  pp.  Made  English ;  rendered  con- 
formable to  the  English  idiom. 

AN"GLING,  ppr.     Fislung  with  an  angle. 

AN"GLING,  m.  A  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line ;  the 
art  of  fishing  with  an  angle. 

AN"GLO-A-MER'I-eAN,  ?t.  A  descendant  from  Eng- 
lish ancestors,  horn  in  America,  or  the  United  States. 

AN"GLO-A-MER'X-eAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  in  America. 

AN"GLO-Da'NISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  English 
Danes,  or  the  Danes  who  settled  in  England. 

Wotton. 

AN"GLO-NOR'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  English 
Normans.  Wotton. 

AW'GLO-NOR'MAN,  n.     An  English  Norman. 

AN"GLO-SAX'ON,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Saxons  who 
settled  in  England,  or  English  Saxons. 

AN"GLO-SAX'ON,  n.  An  English  Saxon;  also,  the 
language  of  the  English  Saxons. 

AN-Go'LA-PeA,  or  PIG'EON-PeA.  A  species  of 
Cytisus. 

AN''GOR,  n.    [L.     See  Anger.] 

1.  Pain  ;  intense  bodily  pain. 

2.  The  retiring  of  the  native  bodily  heat  to  the 
center,  occasioning  headache,  palpitation,  and  sad- 
ness. Eneijc.     Coze. 

AN"GR£D,  or  AN"GER-£D,  pp.    Made  angry ;  pro- 
voked. 
AN"GRI-LY,  adv.    In  an  angry  manner ;  peevishly ; 

with  indications  of  resentment. 
AN"GRY,  a.    [See  Anger.] 

1.  Feeling  resentment ;  provoked ;  followed  gen- 
erally by  with  before  a  person. 

God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.  — Ps.  vii. 
But  it  is  usually  followed  by  at  before  a  thing. 


2.  Showing  anger;  wearing  the  marks  of  anger; 
caused  by  anger;  as,  an  angry  countenance  ;  angry 
words. 

3.  Inflamed,  as  a  sore ;  red ;  manifesting  inflam- 
mation. 

4.  Raging  ;  furious  ;  tumultuous. 


Or  chain  the  angry  vengeance  i 


Judge  Trumbull. 


ANG-SA'NA,  or  ANG-Sa'VA,  n.    A  red  gnm  of  the 

East  Indies,  like  that  of  dragon's  bleed.  Coze. 

AN"GTJ,  «.   Bread  made  of  the  Cassada,  a  plant  of  the 

West  Indies. 
AN"GUI-FER,  77.     [L.  anguis,  a  serpent,  and  fero,  to 
bear  :  Sans,  agui.] 

In  astronomy,  a  cluster  of  stars  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a  serpent ;  Serpentarius,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Ash. 
AN-GUIL'LI-FORM,  a.      [L.   anguilla,   an  eel,   and 
forma,  shape.] 

In  the  form  of  an  ee. ,  resembling  an  eel. 

Tliis  term  is  employed  by  Cuvier  to  denote  a  fam- 


ANI 

ily   of  apodal    tisiies,    including   the   eel,  and  other 
fishes  resembling  it  in  form  and  structure. 

AN-GUIN'E-AL,  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  snake.]  Resem- 
bling or  pertaining  to  a  snake. 

AN"GUISH,  «.t  [Fr.  angoisse  ;  It.  angoscia  ;  Sp.  ansia; 
Port,  angustia,  showing  the  direct  derivation  of  this 
word  from  L.  angustia,  narrowness,  from  pressure  ; 
D.  and  G.  angst;  Dan.  augrst.  'Phis  and  a  numerous 
class  of  words  are  from  the  root  ana,  eng,  denoting 
narrow,  from  pressure.     See  Anger/] 

Extreme  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind.  As  bodily 
pain,  it  may  diifer  from  aguuy,  which  is  such  dis- 
tress of  the  whole  body" as  to  cause  contortion, 
whereas  anguish  may  be  a  local  pain,  as  of  an  ulcer, 
or  gout.  But  anguish  ami  ugomj  are  nearly  synony- 
mous. As  pain  of  the  mind,  it  signifies  any  keen 
distress  from  sorrow,  remorse,  despair,  and  the  kin- 
dred passions. 

And  they  hearkened  not  to  Moses,  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and  for 
cruel  bondage.  —  Ex.  vi. 

AN"GUISH,  v.  U  To  distress  with  extreme  pain  or 
grief.  Temple. 

AN"GUISH-£D,  (ang'gwisht,)  pp.  Extremely  pained ; 
tortured ;  deeply  distressed. 

AN"GU-LAR,  a.  Having  an  angle,  angles,  or  corners  ; 
pointed  ;  as,  an  angular  figure. 

2.  Consisting  of  an  angle ;  forming  an  angle ;  as, 
an  angular  point.  Angular  motion  ;  the  motion  of  a 
body  moving  circularly  about  a  fixed  point,  as  of  a 
planet  or  pendulum.  Hutton. 

AN"GU-LAR'I-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  having  an 
angle  or  corner. 

AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.  With  angles  or  corners;  in 
the  direction  of  the  angles. 

AN"GU-L  AR-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  angular. 

AN"GU-La-TED,  a.    Formed  with  angles  or  corners. 
Woodward. 

AN"GU-LOS'I-TY,  77.    A  state  of  being  angular. 

AN"GU-LOUS,  a.    Angular  ;  having  corners  ;  hooked. 
Glanville. 

AN-GUST',  a.     [L.  angustus.] 

Narrow  ;  strait.     [JVor.  used.]  Burton. 

AN-GUST'ATE,  a.  Narrow  ;  diminishing  rapidly  in 
breadth. 

AN-GUST-A'TION,  n.  [L.  angustus,  narrow.  See 
Anger.] 

The  act  of  making  narrow ;  a  straitening,  or  being 
made  narrow.  '  Wiseman. 

AN-GUST'I-CLAVE,  tj.  [L.  angustus,  narrow,  and 
clavus,  a  knob  or  stud.] 

A  robe  or  tunic  embroidered  with  purple  studs  or 
knobs,  or  by  purple  9tripes,  worn  by  Roman  knights. 
The  laticlaoe,  with  broader  studs,  was  worn  by  sen- 
ators. Quinctilian.     Kennet. 

AN-HE-LA'TION,  77.  [L.  anhelo,  to  pant,  or  breathe 
with  difficulty  ;  from  halo,  to  breathe.] 

Shortness  of  breath ;  a  panting;  difficult  respira- 
tion. Encyc.     Coxe. 

AN-HE-LoSE',  a.  Out  of  breath  ;  panting  ;  breathing 
with  difficulty.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

AN'HI-MA,  77.  A  Brazilian  aquatic  fowl,  larger  than 
a  swan,  and  somewhat  like  a  crane  ;  the  Palamedea 
cofnuta  (Linn.),  or  horned  screamer.  Its  head  is 
small,  its  bill  black,  the  toes  armed  with  long  claws. 
But  what  is  remarkable,  is  a  horn  glowing  from  its 
forehead  ;  and  the  second  joint  of  the  wing  is  armed 
with  two  straight  triangular  spurs,  an  inch  in  length. 
The  fidelity  between  the  male  and  female  is  so  great, 
that  when  one  is  dying,  the  other  remains  by  the  car- 
cass till  it  expires.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

AN'HY-DRITE,  77.  [So  called  because  destitute  of 
water.     See  Anhydrous.] 

Anhydrous  gypsum  ;  differing  from  gypsum  in  not 
containing  water.  It  occurs  in  rectangular  crystals, 
nearly  colorless,  or  of  pale  shades  of  blue  or  red  ;  also 
fibrous,  radiated,  and  granular.  A  siliceous  variety 
is  called  vul  pittite.  Dana. 

AN-HY'DROUS,  a.  [Gr.  avvSpoc,  dry;  a  priv.  and 
vdiop,  water.] 

Destitute  of  water  ;  as,  anhydrous  salts  or  acids. 

AN-I-ENT'ED,  a.  [It.  niente,  nothing;  Norm,  neant; 
Fr.  aneantir,  to  annihilate.] 

Frustrated  ;  brought  to  naught.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

A-NIGHT',  adv.  [a,  or  at,  and  night.'] 

In  the  night  time.  Anights,  in  the  plural,  is  used 
of  frequent  and  customary  acts. 

You  must  come  in  earlier  anights.  Shak. 

AN'IL,  71.     [Sp.  anil,  indigo;  Port,  anil;  D.  anyl;  Ar. 


V/j  nilun,  slender,  nila,  blue.] 

A  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and  stalks  indigo  is 

made  ;  a  species  of  Iniligofera,  or  indigo  plant. 
AN'ILE,  a.     Aged  ;  imbecile.  [Encyc. 

A-NIL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  anilis,  anihtas,  from  anus,  an  old 

woman  ;  Celtic,  hen,  old.] 
The  state  of  being  an  old  woman ;  the  old  age  of 

a  woman  ;  dotage. 
AN'I-MA-BLE,  a.     Susceptible  of  animation. 
AN-I-MAD-VER'SAL,  71.     That  which  has  the  power 

of  perceiving  and  judging.  More. 

AN-I-MAD-VWSION/a.     [L.  animadversio.] 


ANI 


ing  by  way  of 
AN'I-MAL,  71. 


called   a 


Remarks  by  way  of  censure  or  criticism  ;  reproof; 
blame.  It  may  sometimes  lie  used  for  punishment.,  or 
punishment  may  be  implied  111  the  word,  but  this  is 
not  common.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  it  differs 
from  censure,  says  Ayliffe  ;  censure,  respecting  spir- 
itual punishment,  and  animadversion,  a  temporal 
one.  Glanville  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  percep- 
tion, but  this  use  is  not  authorized. 

AN-I-MAD-VER'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of 
perceiving.  Glanville. 

AN-I-MAD-VER'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  an- 
imadverting. 

AN-I-MAD-VERT',  v.  i.  [L.  animadoerto,  of  animus, 
mind,  and  adocrto,  to  turn  to.] 

1.  To  turn  the  mind  to  ;  to  consider. 

2.  To  consider  or  remark  upon  by  way  of  criticism 
or  censure.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment ;  followed  by  upon.   Grew. 
AN-I-MAD-VERT'ER,  71.     One  who  animadverts  or 

makes  remarks  by  way  of  censure. 
AN-I-MAD-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Considering  ;  remark- 
"  criticism  or  censure. 
[L.  animal,  from  anima,  air,  breath, 
soul ;  Gaelic  anam,  breath.  The  W.  has  envil,  en,  a 
being,  soul,  spirit,  and  mil,  a  beast ;  Arm.  unecul ; 
San.  an,  animi.     Clu.  Dan.  uande,  Sw.  untie,  breath.] 

An  organized  body,  endowed  with  life,  sensation, 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  ;  a  living,  sensi- 
tive, locomotive  body  ;  as,  man  is  an  intelligent  ani- 
mal. Animals  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
plants  by  the  property  of  sensation.  The  contractile 
property  of  some  plants,  as  the  Mimosa,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  effect  of  sensation,  but  it  may  be 
merely  the  effect  of  irritability. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  animals  and 
vegetables  may  not  be  philosophically  accurate  ;  for 
we  can  not  perhaps  ascertain  the  precise  limit  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  beings  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  practical  purposes. 

The  history  of  animals  is  called  zoology. 

By  way  of  contempt,  a  dull  person  is 
slnpid  animal. 
AN'I-MAL,  a.    That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals  ;  as, 
animal  functions. 

Animal  is  distinguished  from  intellectual ;  as,  animal 
appetites,  the  appetites  of  the  body,  as  hunger  and 
thirst. 

The  animal  functions  include  sensation,  and  vol- 
untary motion,  in  distinction  from  the  natural  and 
vital,  or  the  organic  functions. 

Animal  life  is  opposed  to  vegetable  life. 

Animal  is  opposed  also  to  sjurttniil  or  rationed,  which 
respects  the  soul  and  reasoning  faculties  ;  as,  animal 
nature,  spiritual  nature,  rational  nature. 

Animal  food  may  signify  that  food  which  nourishes 
animals  ;  but  it  usually  denotes  food  consisting  of 
animal  flesh. 

Animal  economy  is  the  system  of  laws  by  which 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  governed,  and  depending 
on  their  Organic  structure. 

Animal  spirits,  in  the  plural,  denotes  the  nervous 
fluid,  and  in  popular  language,  life,  vigor,  energy. 

Animal  system,  denotes  the  living  animal  organi- 
zation. 

Animal  kingdom,  denotes  the  whole  class  of  beings 

endowed  with  animal  life.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

AN-I-MAL'CU-LAR,    ,  a.    Pertaining  to  animalcules. 

AN-I-MAL'eU-LINE,  j  Lon.  Rev. 

AN-I-MAL'COLE,  n.     [L.  animalculum,  animalcula.] 

A  little  animal ;  but  appropriately,  an  animal 
whose  figure  can  not  be  discerned  without  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  such  as  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eve.  Animalcula;  [L.  pi.]  is  also  used. 
AN-I-MAL'€U-LIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  animalcules.  Keith. 
AN'I-MAL-FLOW-ER,  n.  In  zoology,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  ot  marine  annuals,  (zoophytes,) 
but  more  especially  to  the  Actinias  or  sea-anemones. 
They  are  usually  fixed  to  rocks,  and  appear,  when 
expanded,  like  a  large  flower,  much  resembling  an 
Aster.  At  the  center  of  the  flower  is  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  and  around  it  there  are  one  or  more  cir- 
cles of  slender  appendages,  called  tentacles,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  petals  of  the  Aster.  The 
colors  of  these  animal  flowers  are  often  of  singular 
beauty.  They  are  also  called  polyps,  and  are  iden- 
tical in  structure  with  a  large  part  of  coral  animals. 

The  other  marine  animals,  to  which  the  term  ani- 
mal-flower is  also  extended,  belong  to  the  Holothu- 
rias,  which,  with  the  Actinias,  were  ranged  under 
the  Mollusca,  bv  Linmeus  ;  and  to  the  Tubulafias, 
Scrtularias,  Hydras,  and  Alegonia,  which  were 
classed  with  the  zoophytes.  They  are  all  arranged 
under  the  v.o.  phytes  by  Cuvier.  Cyc. 

AN'I-MAL-ISfc    a.     Like  an  animal.  Cudworth. 

AN'I-MAL-ISM  77.  The  state  of  mere  animals,  actu- 
ated by  sensual  appetites  only,  without  intellectual 
or  moral  qualities.  Beccher. 

AN-I-MAL'I-TY,  n.     Animal  existence. 
AN-I-MAL-I-ZA'TION,  77.    The  act  of  giving  animal 
life,  or  endowing  with  the  properties  of  an  animal. 
Med.  Rrpos. 

2.  Conversion  into  animal  matter,  by  the  processes 
of  :i  ■-.imitation. 
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2.  To  convert 

AN'I-MAL-IZ-£D  pp.     Endowed  with  animal  life. 

AN'I-MAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Giving  animal  life  to. 

AN'I-MAL-MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  A  supposed  agent  of 
a  peculiar  and  mysterious  nature, said  to  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by 
contact  or  voluntary  emotion,  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
erator.    See  Mesmerism. 

AN'I-MAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  animal  existence. 

AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ammo.     See  Animal.] 

1.  To  give  natural  life  to;  to  quicken;  to  make 
alive  ;  as,  the  soul  animates  the  body. 

2.  To  give  powers  to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or 
effect  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  animate  a  lyre. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  vigor;  to  infuse  courage,  joy, 
or  other  enlivening  passion  ;  to  stimulate  or  incite; 
as,  to  animate  dispirited  troops. 

AN'I-MATE,  a.     Alive  ;  possessing  animal  life. 

Milton. 
[This  word  is  used  chicfli/  in  poetry  for  Animated.] 
AN'I-MA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Being  endowed  with  animal 
life;  as  the  various  classes  vt'  animated  beings. 

2.  a.  Lively;  vigorous;  full  of  spirit ;    indicating 
animation  ;  as,  an  auimutrd  discourse. 
AN'I-MA-TING,  ppr.    Giving  life  ;  infusing  spirit ;  en- 
livening. 
AN'I-Ma-TING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  animate  or  excite 

feeling. 
AN-I-MA'TION,  n.  t  The  act  of  infusing  life  ;  the  state 
of  being  animated. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full  of  spirit 
and  vigor;  as,  he  recited  the  story  with  great  ani- 

AN'I-MX-TIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  giving  life 
or  spirit.  Johnson. 

AN'I-MA-TOR,  n.  One  that  gives  life;  that  which 
infuses  life  or  spirit. 

AN'IM-E,  n.  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  that 
the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  animal  are  borne  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  limn  lite  animal  itself. 

AN'IM-E,  n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  exuding  from  the  stem 
of  a  large  American  tree,  (a  species  of  Hymenrea,) 
called  by  the  natives  eourbaril ;  by  Piso,  jctaiba.  It 
is  of  a  transparent  amber  color,  a  light,  agreeable 
smell,  and  of  little  or  no  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely, 
but  not  readily,  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  is 
used,  like  gum  copal,  as  a  varnish.  Encyc. 

AN-I-.MET'TA,  n.  Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
cloth  which  covers  the  cup  of  the  eucharist.     Encyc. 

AN'I-MISM,  n.     [I,,  anima.] 

The  doctrine  that  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy  are  produced  by  tile  agency  of  the  soul,  as 
taught  by  Staid  anil  Sauvages  ;  also,  the  doctrine 
that  the  living  phenomena  of  organized  bodies  are 
produced  by  an  actuating  or  vital  principle,  distinct 
from  the  substance  of  those  bodies.  Cyc.  Med. 

AN'I-MIST,  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
animism. 

AN'I-MO  FU-RAWDl,  [L.]  In  law,  with  intent  to 
steal. 

AN-I-MoSE',  a.  [L.]  Full  of  spirit ;  hot;  vehement; 
resolute. 

AN-I-MOSE'NESS,  n.    Spirit ;  vehemence  of  temper. 

AN-I-MOS'I-TY,  n.f  [L.  animositas;  Fr.  animosite  ; 
from  L.  animosns,  Animated,  courageous,  enraged  ; 
from  animus,  spirit,  mind,  passion.  So  in  Teutonic, 
mod,  mind,  signifies  also  pride,  passion,  anger.  Ani- 
mus, spirit,  Gr.  ukc/i's,  wind,  breath,  is  from  flowing, 
swelling,  rushing,  which  gives  the  sense  of  violent 
action  and  passion.     See  Animal.] 

Violent  hatred,  leadinir  to  active  opposition  ;  active 
enmity.  Miliums, nj  diilers  from  enmity,  which  may 
be  secret  and  inactive  ;  and  it  expresses  a  less  crim- 
inal passion  than  malice.  Animosity  seeks  to  gain  a 
cause  or  destroy  an  enemy  or  rival,  from  hatred  or 
private  interest ;  malice  seeks  revenge  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pain. 

A-NIN"GA,  n.  A  root  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
like  the  China  plant,  used  in  refining  sugar. 

Encyc. 

AN'I-ON,  n.     [Gr.  ava,  upward,  and  :oit>,  going.] 

The  same  as  rlrctru-innatiac  element,  or  the' element 
which,  in  electro-chemical  decotnpo-itions,  is  evolved 
from  its  combinations  at  that  surface  by  which  the 
electric  current  enters  the   electrolyte;   opposed  to 


AN'ISE,   (an'nis,)  n.      [L.   anisum;    Gr.  ai>irov,  Ar. 
ainison.     Cast.  1619.] 

An  annual  plant,  placed  bv  Linnams  under  the 
genus  Pimpinella.  It  crows  naturally  in  Egvpt,  and 
is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Malta,  whence  the  seeds 
are  imported.  The  stalk  rises  a  foot  .nd  a  half  high, 
dividing  into  slender  branches,  garr  iShed  with  nar- 
row leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  segments. 
The  branches  terminate  in  large,  loose  umbels,  com- 
posed of  smaller  umbels  or  rays,  on  long  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  ; 
the  seeds  oblong  and  swelling.  Anise-seeds  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm  taste  ;  they  are 
useful  in  warming  the  -tomach  and  expelling  wind. 
Encyc.     Tlieoph.  lib.  7.  3.     Plin.  20.  17. 

AN'ISE-SEED,  n.     The  seed  of  anise. 


AN-IS-ETTE',  n.   A  cordial  flavored  with  anise-seed. 

ANK'ER,  n.     [Dutch.] 

A  measure  of  wine  and  spirits,  (particularly  the 
latter,)  formerly  used  in  England,  and  containing  ten 
wine  gallons.  P.  Cyc. 

ANK'ER-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  consisting  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  It  resembles 
carbonate  of  lime  in  color  and  crystalline  structure, 
but  turns  brown  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  iron  it 
contains. 

ANK'LE,  (ank'l,)  n.     [Sax.  andcow ;  D.  enkcl] 

The  joint  which  connects  the  foot  with  the  leg. 

ANK'LE-BoNE,  n.  The  bone  of  the  ankle;  the 
astragalus. 

ANK'LET,  n.  A  little  ankle  ;  an  ornament  for  the 
ankle. 

AN'LACE,  n.    A  short  dagger  shaped  like  a  scythe. 
[Obs.] 

ANN,         )  7t.    In  Scotch  laic,  the  right  of  the  executor 

AN'NAT,  (  of  a  deceased  clergyman  to  a  half-year's 
revenue  of  his  benefice.  Ed.  Encyc. 

AN'NAL,  n.  In  the  Roman  Cailialir  church,  a  mass  said 
for  any  person  every  day  during  the  year,  or  a  mass 
stiid  on  a  particular  day  every  year.  P.  Cyc. 

AN'NAL-IST,  7i.     [See  Annals.] 

A  writer  of  annals.  Encyc. 

AN'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  record  ;  to  write  annals. 

[Not  much  used.] 

AN'NALS,  n.  pi.  t  [L.  annales,  annalis,  from  annus,  a 
year,  the  root  of  which  may  be  the  Celtic  an,  ain, 
a  great  circle.  Varro  says  the  word  annus  signifies  a 
great  circle.] 

1.  A  species  of  history  digested  in  order  of  time, 
or  a  relation  of  events  in  chronological  order,  each 
event  being  recorded  under  the  year  in  which  it 
happened.  Annals  differ  from  history,  in  merely 
relating  events,  without  observations  on  the  motives, 
causes,  and  consequences,  which,  in  history,  are 
more  diffusively  illustrated. 

2.  The  hooks'  containing  annals  ;  as,  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus. 

AN'NATS,  n.  pi.     [L.  annus.] 

A  year's  income  of  a  spiritual  living ;  the  first  fruits, 
originally  given  to  the  pope,  upon  the  decease  of  a 
bishop,  abbot,  or  parish  clerk,  and  paid  by  his  suc- 
cessor. In  England,  they  were,  at  the  reformation, 
vested  in  the  king,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
restored  to  the  church,  and  vested  in  trustees  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  com- 
monly called  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  Encyc. 

AN-NuAL',  v.  t.  [Sax.  aiuelan,  on-alan,  to  kindle  or 
inflame,  to  heat ;  from  telan,  to  kindle,  to  heat,  or 
bake,  and  to  anoint  with  oil.  Sax.  at,  oil.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  oil  is  named  from  inflaming, 
or  burning.] 

To  heat ;  to  heat  and  coo!  slowly,  as  glass,  cast- 
iron  or  other  metals,  tor  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
less  brittle,  vulgarly  called  nealing.  This  is  done 
by  heating  the  glass  or  metal  nearly  to  fluidity,  and 
then  suffering  it  to  cool  gradually.  Metals  made 
hard  and  brittle  by  hammering,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, recover  their  malleability.  Johnson.  The  word 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  heating  of  glass  to  fix 
colors,  and  to  tie   baking  of  tiles.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

AN-Ni5AL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Heated  ;  tempered ;  made 
malleable  and  less  brittle  by  heat. 

AN-NkAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Heating ;  tempering  by 
heat._ 

AN-NeAL'ING,  7i.  The  process  of  applying  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  brittleness  or  increasing 
ductility. 

AN'NE-LID 

AN-NEL 

AN-NEL'I-D.' 

AN-NEL- 
articulate 

body,  formed  of  numerous  rings  or  annular  seg- 
ments, including  the  earth-worm  and  various  other 
animals. 

AN-NECT'ANT,  a.    Connecting ;  annexing. 

AN-NEX',  v.  i.t[L.  annccto,  annczum  ;  Fr.  annczer; 
of  ad  and  nccto,  to  tie,  or  connect.] 

1.  To  unite  at  the  end  ;  as,  to  annex  a  codicil  to  a 
will.     To  subjoin  ;  to  affix. 

2.  To  unite,  as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater;  as,  to 
annex  a  province  to  a  kingdom. 

3.  To  unite  to  something  preceding,  as  the  main 
object ;  to  connect  with  ;  as,  to  annex  a  penalty  to  a 
prohibition,  or  punishment  to  guilL 

AN-NEX',  v.i.    To  join  ;  to  be  united.  Tooke. 

A.\'-.\KX\  n.    Somethim:  annexed. 

AN-NEX-a'TION,  h.  The  act  of  annexing,  or  uniting 
at  the  end ;  conjunction  ;  addition  ;  the  act  of  con- 
necting ;  union.  In  English  lata,  the  uniting  of  lands 
or  rents  to  the  crown. 

AN-NEX'£D,  (an-next',)  pp.  Joined  at  the  end  ;  con- 
nected with ;  affixed. 

AN-NEX'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  at  the  end  ;  affixing. 

AN-NEX'ION,  7i.  The  act  of  annexing;  annexation  ; 
addition.     [Little  used.] 

AN-NEX'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  annexing;  the  thing 
annexed.  Shall. 

AN-NT'Iir-LA-TSLE,  a.    That  may  be  annihilated. 

AN-Ni'HI-LaTE,  7).  (.     [L.  ad  and  nullum,  a  trifle.] 


ity. 

-LID,  )  ( [L.  annellus,  a    little   ring, 

L'l-DAN,  "•  I  and  Gr.  ctSoc,  form.] 
L'I-DA,  |  _  _i  |  Terms  applied  to  a  divis- 
L-La'TA,  J  v  \  ion  of  the  articulata,  or 
late   animals,  characterized   by   an   elongated 


1.  To  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy  the  existence 
of;  as,  no  human  power  can  anuilniair  mailer. 

2.  To  destroy  the  fonn  or  peculiar  distinctive  prop- 
erties, so  that  the  specific  tiling  no  longer  exists; 
as,  to  annihilate  a  forest  by  cutting  and  carrying  away 
the  trees,  though  tlie  limb  r  may  still  exist;  to  anni- 
hilate a  house  bv  demolishini;  the  structure. 

AX-NI'IH-LATE,  a.     Annihilated.  Smith. 

AN-NI'HI-LA-TED,  pp.     Reduced  to  nothing;    de- 

AN-Nl'HI-LA-TING,   ppr.     Reducing    to     nothing; 


ing,  or  non-existence ;  or  the  act  of  destroying  the 
form  or  combination  of  parts  under  which  a  thing 
exists,  so  that  the  name  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  it ; 
as,  the  annihilation  of  a  corporation. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RI-LY,  adv.     Annually.  Hall. 

AN-Nl-VERS'A-RY,  a.  [L.  anniversarius,  of  annus, 
year,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

Returning  with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time ;  annual ; 
yearly  ;  as,  an  anniversary  feast. 

Anniversary  days,  ill  tltc  Roman  Catholic  church,  are 
the  days  in  which  an  office  is  yearly  performed  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased,  or  in  which  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saints  is  yearly  celebrated.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RY,  n.  A  stated  day  returning  with 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  The  term  is  applied  to  a 
day  on  which  some  remarkable  event  is  annually 
celebrated,  or  a  day  on  which  an  interesting  event  is 
commemorated  by  solemnities  of  n  ligion,  or  exhibi- 
tions of  respect.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  of- 
fice yearly  performed  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

2. "The"  act  of  celebration  ;  performance  in  honor 
of  an  event.  Dryden. 

AN  'NI- VERSE,  n.    Anniversary.  [JVot  used.]  Drodcn. 

AWjYO  DOM'I-JVT,  [L.]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
noting  the  time  from  our  Savior's  incarnation;  as, 
Anno  Domini,  or  A.  D.  1800. 

This  was  written  Anno  Domini  1809,  and  revised  A.  D.  1825 
and  1827.  W. 

AN-NOM-IN-A'TION,  77.  [L.  ad  and  nominatio,  from 
nomi.no,  to  name,  from  nomen.] 

1.  A  pun  ;  the  use  of  words  nearly  alike  in  sound, 
but  of  different  meanings  ;  a  paronomasia.    Encyc. 

2.  Alliteration,  or  the  use  of  two  or  more  words 
successively  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

Tynrhitt. 
AWJYO  MUJV'DT,  [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 
AN-No'NA,  n.     [L.  annona,  from  annus,  a  year.]    A 
year's  production  or  increase  ;  hence,  provisions. 

2.  In  the  Raman  e^iijiirc,  a  contribution  or  tax,  paya- 
ble in  corn,  imposed  on  some  of  the  more  fertile 
provinces.  Brandc. 

AN'NO-TaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  annoto.] 

To  comment ;  to  make  remarks  on  a  writing. 

Taller. 
AN-NO-Ta'TION,  77.     [L.  avnotatio,  of  ad  and  notatio, 
a  marking,  from  nolo,  to  mark,  or  nota,  a  mark.] 

1.  A  remark,  note,  or  commentary  on  some  passage 
of  a  book,  intended  to  illustrate  its  meaning  ;  gener 
ally  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  annotations  on  the  Scrip- 


2.  The  first  symptoms  of  a  fever,  or  attack  ol 
a  paroxysm.  Coze. 

AN'NO-Ta-TOR,  ti.  A  writer  of  notes  ;  a  commen-  , 
tator,  a  scholiast  ;  one  who  writes  notes  to  illustrate  I 
the  composition  of  tin  author. 

AN-NO'TA-TO-RY,  a.     Containing  annotations. 

AN-NOT'TO.     See  Anotta. 

AN-NOUNCE',  (an-nouns',)  v.  «.t  [Fr.  annoncer;  It. 
annuniiare;  L.  annuncio,  to  deliver  a  message,  of  ad 
and  nuncio,  to  tell,  from  nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

1.  To  puolisli  .  to  proclaim  ;  to  give  notice,  or  first 
notice  ;  as,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  by  an 
angel. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sentence. 

Prior. 

AN-NOUN'CED,  (an-nounst',)  pp.  Proclaimed  ;  first 
published. 

AN-NOUNCE'MENT,  (an-nouns'ment,)  ti  The  act 
of  giving  notice  ;  proclamation  ;  publication. 

AN-NOUN'CER,  77.  One  that  announces,  or  first 
gives  notice  ;  a  proclaiiner. 

AN-NOUN'CING,  ppr.  Introducing  notice  ;  first  pub- 
lishing ;  proclaiming. 

AN-NOY',  7).  t.  [Norm,  annoyer,  from  nenre,  nuire,  to 
hurt;  Fr.  nuire;  It.  nuoccrc;  from  L.  noceo,  to  hurt, 

that  is,  to  strike ;  Syr.  \cX3,  Ar.  L5o  nalta,  to  strike, 

to  hurt;  Heb.  and  Ch.  n3j, to  strike.     Hence,  proba- 
bly, L.  ncco,  to  kill.     See  Nuisance  and  Noxious.] 

To  incommode  ;  to  injure  or  disturb  by  continued 
or  repeated  acts  ;  to  tease,  vex,  or  molest ;  a 
an  army,  by  impeding  their  march,  or  by  a 
cannonade. 

AN-NOY',  7!.  Injury  or  molestation  Tom  continued 
acts  or  inconvenience.  Shale.     Beattie. 

AN-NOY'ANCE,  n.     That  which  annoys  or  injures 
the  act  of  annoying  ;  the  state  of  being  annoyed 
includes  something  more  than 
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AN-NOV.ED,  pp.  Incommoded,  injured,  or  molested 
by  something  that  is  continued  or  repeated. 

AN'-A'f)  V'ER,  n.     One  that  annoys. 

AN-NOY'FUL,  a.  Giving  trouble;  incomrroding ; 
molesting.     [Not  used.]     Chaucer. 

AN-NOY'ING,  p^r.  Incommoding;  hurting;  mo- 
lesting. 

AN-NOY'OUS,  a.   Troublesome.    [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

AN'NU-AL,  a.  [Fr.  annuel;  Sp.  anual;  It.  annuale; 
L.  annalis,  from  annus,  a  year ;  Gr.  Eros,  wroc  ; 
Sans,  ajirfa.] 

1.  Yearly ;  tliat  returns  every  year ;  coming  yearly ; 
as,  an  annual  feast. 

2.  Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year  or  season ; 
that  requires  to  be  renewed  every  year ;  as,  an 
annual  plant.  Leaves  that  grow  in  the  spring,  and 
perish  in  the  autumn,  are  called  annual,  in  opposi- 
tion to  evergreen. 

3.  Performed  in  a  year;  as,  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth. 

AN'NU-AL,  7i.  A  small  book  published  yearly,  con- 
taining select  compositions  and  elegant  engravings. 

AN'NU-AL,  n.  A  plant  that  lives  but  one  year,  or 
rather  but  one  summer.  ,         Martyn. 

AN'NU-AL-LY,  adv.  Yearly;  returning  every  year; 
year  by  year. 

AN'NU-A-RY,  a.     Annual.  [Obs.]     J.  Hall. 

AN-NO'l-TANT,  n.     [See  Annuity.! 

One  who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  an 
annuity. 

AN-Nu'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  annuite,  from  annus,  a  year 
See  Annual.] 

A  sum  of  money,  payable  yearly,  to  continue  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  for  life  or  forever;  an  annu- 
al income  charged  on  the  person  of  the  grantor ;  or 
an  annual  allowance.  Governments  often  borrow 
money  upon  annuities  ;  that  is,  for  a  certain  sum 
advanced  on  loan,  the  government  contracts  to  pay 
the  lender  a  specific  sum,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  stock  created  by  such  loans  is  trans- 
ferable. 

AN-NUL',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  annuller,  of  L.  ad  nullum,  to 
nothing.] 

1.  To  make  void ;  to  nullify ;  to  abrogate ;  to 
abolish;  used  appropriately  of  laws,  decrees,  edicts, 
decisions  of  courts,  or  other  established  rules,  perma- 
nent usages,  and  the  like,  which  are  made  void  by 
competent  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate.  [Nut  in 
much  use.]  Milton. 

AN'NU-LAR,  a.  [L.  annnlus,  a  ring,  from  Celtic  ain, 
a  circle,  and  ul,  young,  small ;  annulus,  a  little 
circle.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  ring ;  pertaining  to  a  ring. 
Annular  crystal  is  when  a  hexahedral  prism  has  six, 
or  an  octahedral  prism  eight  marginal  faces,  dis- 
posed in  a  ring  about  each  base ;  or  when  these 
prisms  are  truncated  on  all  their  terminal  edges. 

Cleaveland. 
Annular  eclipse,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
moon  conceals  the  whole  of  the  sun's  disc,  except  a 
bright  ring  around  the  border.  Brande. 

AN'NU-LA-RY,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  ring.     Ray. 

AN'NU-LATE,      )  a.     Furnished  with   rings,  or  cir- 

4N'NU-La-TED,  (  cles  like  rings;  having  belts ; 
surrounded  by  rings. 

AN-NU-LA'TION,  n.  A  circular  or  ring-like  for- 
mation ;  a  ring  or  belt. 

AN'NU-LBT,  n."  [L.  annulus,  a  ring.] 

*In  architecture,  a  small  square  member  in  the  Doric 
capital,  under  the  quarter  round  ;  also,  a  narrow,  flat 
molding,  which  is  common  to  many  parts  of  columns, 
as  in  the  bases  or  capitals ;  called  also  a  fillet,  a 
listil  or  cincture,  or  a  list,  timea,  eyebrow,  or  square 
rabbet.  Encyc. 

*In  heraldry,  a  little  circle,  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms;  formerly  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility 
and  jurisdiction  ;  it  being  the  custom  of  prelates  to 
receive  their  investiture  per  baculum  et  annulv.m,  by 
staff  and  ring.  It  denotes  also  strength  and  eternity, 
by  its  circular  form.  Among  the  Romans,  it  repre- 
sented liberty  and  distinction  of  rank.  It  denotes 
also  a  difference,  or  mark  of  distinction,  which  the 
fifth  brother  of  a  family  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat 
of  arms.  Encyc.  Johnson. 

AN-NUL'L£D,  pp.    Made  void  ;  abrogated. 

AN-NUL'LING,  ppr.     Abrogating  ;  abolishing. 

AN-NUL'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  annulling. 

AN'NU-LoSE,  a.  [L.  annvlus.]  Furnished  with 
rings  ;  composed  of  rings. 

The  Annulose  animals  [L.  annulosa]  are  the  same 
as  the  articulate  animals,  or  Artictdata.  Partington. 

AN-Nu'ME-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  annumero,  of  ad  and 
numero,  to  number,  from  numerus,  number ;  W. 
nicer;  Ir.  nuiver  or  nuimher.     See  Number.] 

To  add  to  a  former  number ;  to  unite  to  something 
before  mentioned.  Johnson. 

AN-NU-ME-Ra'TION,  n.  Addition  to  a  former 
number. 

AN-NUN^CIaTE,  v.  t.     [See  Announce.] 


ANO 

memory   of   the    angel's   salutation   of   the   blessed 
Virgin,  which  is  the  25th  of  March.     The  Jews  give 
the  title  to  a   part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  passover. 
Encyc. 
2.  Proclamation  ;  promulgation. 
AN-NUN-CI-a'TOR,  71.     One   who  announces;    an 
officer  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  inform  the  people  of  the  festivals  which 
were  to  be  celebrated.  Encyc. 

AN'ODE,  ti.     [Gr.  ana,  upward,  and   hoof,  way.]     In 
electro-chemistry,  the  way  by  which  the   electric  cur- 
rent enters  substances  through  which  it  passes,  or  the 
surface  at  which  the  electric  current  enters  the  electro- 
te  ;  opposed  to  cathode,  and  equivalent,  to  positive  pole. 
'O-D? NE,  ti.     [Gr.  a  or  av  priv.  and  oSvvri,  pain.] 
Any  medicine,  which  allays  pain,  as  an  opiate,  par- 
Coxe. 


AN'< 


AN'O-DS-NOUS,  a.    Having  the  qualit 


of  an  ano- 
Coles. 

A-NOINT',  v.  t     [Fr.  oindre,  part,   oint ;  Sp.  untax,  to 
anoint;  L.  ungd  ;  Sp.  ungir  ,-  It.  uua-rre,  or  ugnere.] 

1.  To  pour  oil  upon  ;  to  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil 
or  unctuous  substances  ;  also  to  spread  over,  as  oil. 
We  say,  the  man  anoints  another,  or  the  oil  anoints 
him. 

2.  To  consecrate  by  unction,  or  the  use  of  oil. 
Thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  and  sanctify  it.  —  Ex.  xxix. 

3.  To  smear  or  daub. 

He  anoinied  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  clay.  —  John  Ix. 

4.  To  prepare,  in  allusion  to  the  consecrating  use 
of  oil. 

Anoint  the  shield.  — Isaiah  xxi. 
To  anoint  the  head  with  oil,  Ps.  xxiii.  seems  to  sig- 
nify to   communicate   the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  use  of  oil  in  consecrations  was  of  high  anti- 
quity. Kings,  prophets,  and  priests  were  set  apart  or 
consecrated  to  their  offices  by  the  use  of  oil.  Hence 
the  peculiar  application  of  the  term  anointed  to  Jesus 
Christ. 
A-NOINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Smeared  or  nibbed  with  oil ; 

set  apart  ;  consecrated  with  oil. 
A-NOINT'ED,  ti.    The  Messiah,  or  Son  of  God,  con- 
secrated  to  the  great  office   of  Redeemer ;    called 
the  Lord's  anomted.     Cyrus  is  also  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.     Isaiah  xlv. 
A-NOINT'ER,  it.     One  who  anoints. 
A-NOINT'ING,  ppr.  Smearing  with  oil  ;    pouring  on 
oil,  or  other  uleagiimus  substance  ;  consecrating. 

The  act  of  smearing  with  oil ;  a 


The  act  of  anointing,  or  state 
An  anomaly  ;  a  deviation  from 


a-noint'ing, 

consecrating. 

A-NOINT'MENT,  i 
of  being  anointed. 

A-NOM'AL-ISM,  ti.    An 
rule. 

A-NOM-A-LIST'IC, 

A-NOM-A-LIST'IC-AL, 
lished  rules. 

In  astronomy,  liie  anomalistic  or  periodical  year  is 
the  time  in  which  the  earth  passes  through  its  orbit, 
which  is  longer  than  the  tropical  year  on  account  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS,  a.  Irregular ;  deviating  from  a  gen- 
eral rule,  method,  or  analogy;  applied,  in  grammar, 
to  words  which  deviate  from  the  common  rules  in 
inflection  ;  and  in  astronomy,  to  the  seemingly  irreg- 
ular motions  of  the  planets  ;  but  applied  also  gener- 
ally to  whatever  is  irregular ;  as,  an  anomalous  char- 
acter ;  anomalous  pronunciation. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS-LY,  adv.  Irregularly;  in  a  manner 
different  from  common  rule,  method,  or  analogy. 


similar ;  Celtic,  W.   haina  or  haval ;  Ir.  amhail,  sim- 
ilar.] 

1.  Irregularity  ;  deviation  from  the  common  rule  ; 
thus  oxen,  the  plural  of  ox,  is  an  anomaly  in  gram- 
mar, as  the  regular  plural  would  be  axes. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun  ;  either  true, 
mean,  or  eccentric.  Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  small  deviation  from  a  perfect  inter- 
val, in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed  notes  ;  a  tem- 
perament. Ed.  Encyc. 

AN-O-MOE'ANS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  avnpowc,  dissimilar.] 
In  church  history,  the  pure  Arians,  as  distinguished 
from  the   Semi-Arians.    They   held  the  Son  to  be 
unlike  the  Father  in  his  essential  nature.      Encyc. 
A-NO'MI-A,  ti.     [Gr.  arupta  ;  a  priv.  and  roftoc,  rule.] 
A  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  so  called  from  their  un- 
equal valves;  the  beaked  cockle. 
AN'O-MlTE,  7i.    A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Anomia. 
Jameson. 
AN'O-MY,  ti.     [Gr.  avopia.] 

A  violation  of  law.  [Rarely  used.]  BramhaU. 
A-NON',  ado.  [Sax.  mi  an,  in  one  ;  not,  as  Junius 
supposes,  in  one  minute,  hut  in  continuation,  without 
intermission  ;  applied  originally  to  extension  in  meas- 
ure, and  then  to  time  by  analogy.  "  And  sairton 
that  hi  sregon  on  north-east,  iir  mierl  and  brad  with 
thone  earthe  and  weax  on  lengthe  up  an  on  to  tham 
wolcne."    Sax.  Chron.  A.  D.  1022.    And  they  said 


ANS 

that  they  saw  in  the  north-east  a  great  fire  anil 
broad,  near  the  earth,  and  it  increased  in  length  in 
continuation  to  the  clouds.  See  also  An.  Dom.  1127.  j 
1.  Quickly  ;  without  intermission  ;  soon  ;  imme- 
diately. 


The  s 


t  heareth  the  word,  ; 


'.  other  times ;  ac- 


2.  Sometimes ;  now  and  the 
companied  with  ever,  ever  and 
A-NON'Y-MOUS,  a.     [Fr.  anonyme  ;  L. 

avian/ios,  of  a  priv.  and  ovopa,  name.     See  Name.] 
Nameless ;    wanting  a   name ;   without  the  real 
name  of  the  author  ;  as,  an  anonymous  pamphlet. 
A-NON'Y-MOUS-LY,  adv.    Without  a  name. 
AN-O-PLO-THe'RI-UM,  n.   [Gr.  (i„  neg.,  bn\ov,  arms, 
and  Onpton,  a  beast.] 

The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  whose  bones 
were  first  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris; 
characterized  by  the  shortness  and  feebleness  of  then- 
canine  teeth,  whence  the  name. 
A-NOP'SY,  71.     [Gr.  ap  neg.  and  wip,  sight.] 

Want  of  sight ;  invision.     [Little  used.]     Brown. 
AN'O-REX-Y,  7i.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  o/^fis,  appetite.] 

Want  of  appetite,  without  a  loathing  of  food.  Coze. 
A-NOIU.I'AL,  a.     Not  according  to  rule  ;  abnormal. 
A-NOR'THITE,  n.    A  species  of  mineral  of  the  feld- 
spar family,  occurring  in  small  glassy  crystals.    It 
has  been  found  only  in  lavas. 
AN-OTH'ER,  (an-utff'er,)  a.  [an,  or  one,  and  other.] 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  different ;  as,  we  have  one  form 
of  government ;  France,  another. 

2.  One  more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number,  in- 
definitely ;  as,  grant  one  request,  they  will  askaTi- 
other  favor,  another,  and  another. 

3.  Any  other  ;  any  different  person,  indefinitely  ; 
as,  "  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thy  own  mouth." 
This  word  is  often  used  without  a  noun,  becoming  a 
substitute  for  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing ;  as  "in 
the  last  example.  It  is  also  much  used  in  opposition 
to  one,  as  in  the  first  and  second  passages  cited.  It 
is  also  frequently  used  with  one,  in  a  reciprocal  sense  ; 
as,  "  Love  one  anot/ter ; "  "  Bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens ;  "  that  is,  love  one,  or  let  one  love  another. 

AN-OT H-ER-GaINES,  adv.    Of  another  kind.    [  Obs.] 

Sidney. 
AN-OTH'ER-GaTES,  adv.    Of  another  sort.     [Obs.] 
Sanderson. 
AN-OT H'ER-GUlSE,  a.  [another  and  Fr.  guise,  way, 
manner ;  Sax.  wise.    The  Saxon  manner  of  writing 
this  word  would  he  anathrr-ioise.] 

Of  a  different  kind  ;  different.    This  is  a  vulgar 
word,  and  usually  com  railed  into  other-guess. 
A-NOT'TA,  ti.    An  elegant  red  coloring   substance, 
obtained  from  the  pulp  of  the  seed-vessel  of  the  Bixa 
Orellana. 
AN'SA-TED,  a.     I  L.  ansatus,  from  ansa,  a  handle.] 
Having  a  handle  or  handles,  or  something  in  the 
form  of  handles.  Johnson. 

AN'SER,  «.*  [L.,  a  goose.] 

*1.  In  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  goose,  [Anas 
anser,]  whether  tame  or  wild.  The  domestic  goose 
is  the  gray-lag  or  wild-goose,  domesticated. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  small  star,  in  the  milky  way, 
between  the  swan  and  eagle.  Encyc. 

AN'SER-INE,  a.     [L.  anserinus,  from  anser,  a  goose.] 

1.  Resembling  the  skin  of  a  goose  ;  uneven  ;  as,  an 
anserine  skin.  Encyc. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Anseres. 

AN'SER-eS,  n.  pi.  In  Linnffius's  system,  the  third 
order  of  Aves  or  birds,  whose  characteristics  are  a 
smooth  bill,  broadest  at  the  point,  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  furnished  with  teeth.  The  tongue 
is  fleshy,  and  the  toes  are  webbed  or  palmated.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  web-footed  water  fowls,  with  legs  and 
feet  adapted  to  swimming. 

AN'SLAIGHT,  it.  [See  Slay.]  An  attack ;  an  affray. 
[Nut  in  use.] 

AN'SWER,  (an'sur,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  andswarian,  of  anti, 
against,  and  Sax.  swuran  or  swerian  or  swerigan,  Goth. 
swaran,  to  swear.  The  primitive  sense  of  swear  was 
merely  to  speak  or  affirm  ;  and  hence,  originally, 
oath  was  used  after  it,  to  swear  an  oath  ;  which  is  not 
a  pleonasm,  as  Lye  supposes,  but  the  primitive  form 
of  expression  retained.  The  sense  of  ansiocr  is  an 
opposite,  a  returned  word  or  speech.  Hence  we  ob- 
serve the  Saxon  has  audtoyrd,  antiword,  an  answer ; 
Goth,  andawaurd  ;  D.  antwoord  ;  Ger.  antwort.] 

1.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  call  or  question,  or  to  a 
speech,  declaration,  or  argument  of  another  person  ; 
as,  "I  have  called,  and  ye  have  not  answered." 
"  He  answered  the  question  or  the  argument."  This 
may  be  in  agreement  and  confirmation  of  what  was 
said,  or  in  opposition  to  it. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to ;  to  be  adequate  to,  or  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  object.  "  Money  answereth 
all  things,"  noting,  primarily,  return. 

3.  To  comply  with,  fulfill,  pay,  or  satisfy;  as,  he 
answered  my  order  ,  /j  answer  a  debt. 

4.  To  act  in  return,  or  opposition  ;  as,  the  enemy 
ansioered  our  fire  by  a  shower  of  grape-shot. 

5.  To  bear  a  due  proportion  to  ;  to  be  equal  or  ad- 
equate ;  to  suit ;  as,  a  weapon  does  not  answer  th» 
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size  and  strength  of  the  man   using  it;  the  success 
does  not  answer  our  expectation. 

6.  To  perform  what  was  intended  ;  to  accomplish  ; 
as,  the  measure  does  not  answer  its  end  ;  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose. 

7.  To  be  opposite  to  ;  to  face  ;  as,  fire  ansicers  fire. 

8.  To  write  in  reply  ;  to  reply  to  another  writing 
by  way  of  ovplaiiuliou,  refutation,  or  justification  ; 
as,  to  answer  a  pamphlet. 

9.  To  solve,  as  a  proposition  or  problem  in  math- 
ematics. 

This  word  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects, expressing  the  idea  of  a  return ;  as  the  notes 
or  sounds  of  birds,  and  other  animals  ;  an  echo,  &c. 

10.  To  respond  to,  or  attend  upon ;  as,  an  atten- 
tive servant  instantly  answers  the  bell. 

AN'SWER,  v.  i.     To  reply  ;  to  speak  by  way  of  re- 
turn ,  as,  there  is  none  to  answer.     1  Kings  xviii. 

2.  To  be  accountable,  liable,  or  responsible  ;  fol- 
lowed by  to  before  the  person,  and  for  before  the 
thing,  for  which  one  is  liable ;  as,  the  man  must 
answer  to  his  employer  for  the  money  intrusted  to 
his  care  ;  we  can  not  answer  to  God  for  our  offenses. 

3.  To  vindicate,  or  give  a  justificatory  account  of; 
followed  by  for ;  as,  a  man  can  not  answer  for  his 
friend. 

4.  To  correspond  with ;  to  suit  with ;  followed 
by  to. 


ANT 


ANT 


5.  To  act  reciprocally,  as  the  strings  of  an  instru- 
ment to  the  hand.  Dryden. 

6.  To  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  ;  as,  alle- 
giance in  the  subject  answers  to  protection  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  or  government. 

7.  To  return,  as  sound  reverberated  ;  to  echo. 

The  noise  seems  to  fly  away,  and  answer  at  a  £reat  distance. 
Encyc,  art.  Echo. 

8.  To  succeed  ;  to  effect  the  object  intended  ;  to 
have  a  good  effect ;  as,  gypsum  answers  as  a  manure 
oh  a  dry  soil. 

AN'SWER,  n.  t  A  reply ;  that  which  is  said,  in  return 
to  a  call,  a  question,  an  argument,  an  allegation,  or 
address. 

I  called  him,  but  Ik'  jravc  me  tm  answer.  —  Cant.  v. 

2.  An  account  to  be  rendered  to  justice. 

He  will  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it.  Shale. 

3.  In  law,  a  counter-statement  of  facts,  in  a  course 
of  pleadings  ;  a  confutation  of  what  the  other  party 
has  alleged. 

4.  A  writing,  pamphlet,  or  book,  in  reply  to  another. 

5.  A  reverberated  sound  ;  an  echo. 

6.  A  return  ;  that  which  is  sent  in  consequence  of 
some  petition ;  as,  a  blessing  is  sent  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

7.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical  oper- 
ation. 

8.  The  reply  of  a  legislative  body  or  house  to  an 
address  or  message  of  tin-  supreme  magistrate. 

AN'SWER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  answered ;  that 
to  which  a  reply  may  be  made ;  usually  implying 
that  the  answer  may  be  satisfactory  ;  as,  an  answer- 
able argument. 

2.  Obliged  to  give  an  account,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account ;  amenable  ;  responsible  ;  as,  an  agent  is 
answerable  to  his  principal. 

3.  Obliged  or  liable  to  pay,  indemnify,  or  make 
good;  as,  to  be  answerable  for  a  debt  or  for  damages. 

4.  Correspondent ;  agreeing  with  ;  in  conformity 
with ;  as,  the  features  expressed  in  a  picture  are 
ansicerable  to  the  original. 

5.  Suitable  ;  suited  ;  proportionate ;  as,  an  achieve- 
ment answerable  to  the  preparation  for  it. 

6.  Equal ;  correspondent ;  proportionate ;  as,  the 
success  is  ansinrable  to  my  desires. 

AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
answerable,  liable,  responsible,  or  correspondent. 

AN'SWER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  due  proportion ;  corre- 
spondence, or  conformity;  suitably;  as,  continents 
have  rivers  an.-ieirabli/  lamer  than  isles. 

AN'SWER-£D,  pp.  Replied  to  ;  fulfilled  ;  paid  ;  com- 
plied with  ;  accomplished  ;  solved  ;  confuted. 

AN'SWER-ER,  re.  One  who  answers;  he  or  that 
which  makes  a  return  to  what  another  has  spoken ; 
he  who  writes  an  answer. 

AN'SWER-ING,  ppr.  Replying;  corresponding  to; 
fulfilling ;  solving ;  succeeding ;  reverberating  ;  con- 
futing. 

AN'SWER-JOB'BER 
of  writing  answers. 

AN'SWER-LESS,  a.  That  has  no  answer,  or  that  can 
not  be  answered.  Byron. 

AN'T,  in  old  authors,  is  a  contraction  of  an  it,  that  is, 
if  it.     [See  An.] 

SN'T,  in  our  vulgar  dialect,  as  in  the  phrases  I  an't,  you 
an't,  he  an't,  we  an't,  &c,  is  undoubtedly  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Danish  er,  ere,  the  substantive  verb,  in 
the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mode,  and  not ;  I 
er-not,  we  ere-not,  he  er-not ;  or  of  the  Swedish  ar,  the 
same  verb  ;  infinitive  vara,  to  be.  These  phrases  are 
doubtless  legitimate  remains  of  the  Gothic  dialect. 


One  who  makes  a  business 


ANT, 


[Sax. 


emmet,  contra  I   i 


i  ant ;  Ger. 


An  emmet ;  a  pismire.  Ants  constitute  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  of  which  the 
characteristics  are,  a  small  scale  between  the  breast 
and  belly,  with  a  joint  so  deep  that  the  animal  ap- 
pears as  if  almost  cut  in  two.  The  females,  and  the 
neuter  or  working  ants,  which  have  no  sexual  char- 
acteristics, are  furnished  with  a  hidden  sting;  and 
both  males  and  females  have  wings,  but  the  neuters 
have  none.  These  insects  keep  together  in  com- 
panies, and  maintain  a  sort  of  republic.  They  raise 
hillocks  of  earth,  in  which  they  live.  In  these  there 
are  paths,  leading  to  the  repositories  of  their  provis- 
ions. The  large  black  ants,  in  the  warm  climates  of 
America,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  great  rains,  build 
large  nests  on  trees,  of  light  earth,  roundish,  and 
plastered  smooth.  Encyc. 

ANT'-BEaR,  )  n.  *  Names  applied  to  a  species  of  a 
ANT'-EAT-ER,  \  genus  of  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
ants,  'Myrmccophaga,  ant-eater).  These  animals 
have  no  teeth,  but  a  snout  or  muzzle,  with  a  long 
cylindrical  tongue.  The  name  ant-bear  is  applied  to 
the  larger  species  of  the  genus ;  that  of  ant-cuter  is 
common  to  all  the  species. 
ANT'-EGGS,  n.  pi.  Little  white  balls  found  in  the  hil- 
locks of  ants,  usually  .supposed  to  be  their  eggs,  hut 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  young  brood  in  their 
first  and  second  state,  particularly  the  latter.  They 
are  vermicules,  wrapped  in  a  film,  composed  of  a 
silky  substance  spun  by  themselves,  like  the  cocoons 
of  silk-worms.  Encyc. 


AN'TA,  re.*  In  ancient  architecture,  a  square  pillar  at 
the  corner  of  a  building  ;  a  pilaster;  written  also  (rate. 

ANT-ACID,  n.  [anti  and  acid.] 

In  medicine,  a  remedy  for  acidity  of  the  stomach,  as 
an  alkali  or  absorbent. 

ANT-ACID,  a.    Counteractive  of  acidity. 

ANT-ACRID,  re.  [anti  and  acrid.] 
That  which  corrects  acrimony 

AN-TAG'O-NISM,  n.  Opposition  of  action  ;  counter- 
action of  things  or  principles.     Oood,  B.  ofJVuture. 

AN-TAG'O-NIST,  re.  t  [Gr.  om,  against,  and  aytovia- 
rnc,  a  champion.     See  Act  and  Aoont.] 

1.  One  who  contends  with  another  in  combat ; 
used  primarily  in  the  Grecian  games ;  an  adversary. 

2.  An  opponent  in  controversy.  Campbell. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another  ;  as  a  flexor,  which  bends  a  part,  is  the  an- 
tagonist of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

AN-TAG'O-NIST,  a.  Counteracting  ;  opposing  ;  com- 
bating ;  as,  an  antaijonist  muscle. 

AN-TAG-O-NIST'IC,  a.  Opposing  in  combat;  con- 
tending against. 

AN-TAG'O-NIZE,  v.  i.  To  contend  against ;  to  act 
in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  in  argument. 

AN-TAG'O-NIZ-ING,  p]rr.     Acting  in  opposition. 

AN-TAG'O-NY,  re.     Contest ;  opposition.        Milton, 

ANT-AL'GIO,  a.  [Gr.  ukti,  against,  and  a\yoc,  pain.] 
\]levi:ilniL'  pain;  anodvne.     [Little  used.] 

ANT-AL'KA-LI,        )  re.      In  medicine,  a  remedy  for 

ANT-AL'KA-LINE,  (  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
alkali,  or  of  counteracting  an  alkaline  tendency  in 
the  system.  Hooper.     P.  Cyc. 

ANT-AN-A-CLA'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  avrapaKnaots,  a  driv- 
ing back.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  repeating 
the  same  word  in  a  different  sense  ;  as,  whilst  we 
live,  let  us  live.  Learn  some  craft  when  young,  that 
when  old  you  may  live  without  craft. 

2.  It  is  also  a  repetition  of  words,  beginning  a  sen- 
tence, after  a  long  parenthesis ;  as,  shall  that  heart, 
(which  not  only  feels  them,  but  which  has  all  mo- 
tions of  life  placed  in  them,)  shall  that  heart,  &c. 

Smith's  RheU 
ANT-AN-A-Go'GE,   (ant-an-a-go'jy,)  n.     [Gr.    aim, 
against,  and  avayoiyn,  a  taking  up.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  replying  to 
an  adversary,  by  way  of  recrimination  ;  as,  when 
the  accusation  of  one  party  is  unanswerable,  the  ac- 
cused person  charges  him  with  the  same  or  other 

ANT-APH-RO-DIS'I-Ae,  a,     [Gr.  avn,  against,  and 

aippodiatnc,  venereal,  from  A^fjo^irri,  Venus.] 

Antivenereal ;  having  the  quality  of  extinguishing 
or  lessening  venereal  desire. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIS'I-A€,  re.    A  medicine  that  lessens 
or  extinguishes  the  venereal  appetite. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIT'I€,   a.     [Gr.    See  the  preceding 
words.] 

Antivenereal  ;   abating   the  venereal   appetite,  or 
efficacious  against  the  venereal  disease. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIT'IC,  re.    A  medicine  which  abates 
the  venereal  appetite,  or  is  good  against  the  venereal 
disease.  Coxc.     Quincy. 

ANT-AP-O-PLECTIC,  a.    Good  against  apoplexy. 
ANT-aR'CHISM,  re.     [Gr.  avn  and  apx'h] 

Opposition  to  all  government  or  to  all  restraint  of 
individuals  by  law. 
ANT-AR'CHIST,  re.     One  who  opposes  all  social  gov- 
tll  control  of  individuals  by  law. 


ANT-AR-€HIST'ie,         )   a.     Opposed  to  all  human 

ANT-AR-CHIRT'IC-AL,  \       government. 

ANT-ARCTie,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  apxros, 
the  Bear,  a  northern  constellation.] 

Opposite  to  the  northern  or  arctic  pole  ;  relating  to 
the  southern  pole  or  to  the  region  near  it,  and  applied 
especially  to  a  lesser  circle,  distant  from  the  pole  23° 
28'.  Thus  we  say  the  antarctic,  pule,  antarctic  circle, 
or  antarctic  region.  Encyc. 

AN-Ta'ReS,  ».  The  name  of  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, called  also  tile  iicurjaiilCs  Heart.  Encyc. 

ANT-AR-THRIT'IC,     o.       [Gr.    avn,    against, 

a"c 

ANT-AR-THRIT'I€,  re.  A  remedy  which  cures  or 
alleviates  the  gout. 

ANT-ASTH-iMAT'I€,   (-ast-mat'ik,)    a.      [Gr.    avn, 
against,  and  aaftpn,  asthma.] 
Opposing  the  asthma. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'IC,  re.    A  remedy  for  the  asthma. 

AN'TE;  a  Latin  preposition,  the  Gr.  avn,  Sax.  and 
Goth,  and;  much  used  in  the  composition  of  English 
words,  especially  in  words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  It  signifies  before  m  place,  in  front ;  hence 
opposite,  contrary  ;  and  figuratively,  before  in  time. 
The  Latin  ante  is  generally  used  in  tile  sense  of  before, 
and  the  Greek  auri  in  that  of  opposite,  or  in  the 
place  of. 

AN'TE,   )  re.    A  pilaster.   In  heraldry,  ante  denotes  that 

AN'TA,  )  the  pieces  are  let  into  one  another,  in 
the  manner  there  expressed,  as  by  dove-tails,  rounds, 
swallow-tails,  &c.  Encyc 

ANTfirACT,  re.  [ante  and  act.]     A  preceding  act. 

AN'TE-AL,  a.     Being  before  or  in  front.      Fleming. 


AjV'TE   BEL'LUM,  [L.]     Before  the  war. 
AN-TE-CE-DA'NE-OUS,  a. 
preceding  in  time. 


[Infra.]      Antecedent ; 
Owen. 
AN-TE-CeDE',  v.  t.  [ante  and  cedo,  to  go.    See  Cede.] 

To  go  before  in  time  ;  to  precede.  Hale. 

AN-TE-CED'ENCE,  71.  The  act  or  state  of  going  be- 
fore in  time  ;  precedence.  In  astronomy,  an  apparent 
motion  of  a  planet  toward  the  west,  or  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  signs.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-CeD'EN-CY,  re.    The  act  or  state  of  going  be- 
fore. 
AN-TE-CED'ENT,   a.     Going  before  in  time  ;  prior  ; 
anterior ;  preceding ;  as,  an  event  antecedent  to  the 

AN-TE-CED'ENT,  re.  That  which  goes  before  in 
time ;  hence,  in  writings,  that  which  precedes  in 
place.  In  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  a  relative  or 
other  substitute  refers  ;  as,  Solomon  was  the  prince, 
who  built  the  Temple.  In  logic,  the  first  of  two 
propositions  in  an  enthymeme,  or  argument  of  two 
propositions ;  as,  every  man  is  mortal ;  therefore 
ever)'  king  is  mortal.  Here  the  first  proposition 
(every  man  is  mortal)  is  the  antecedent;  the  second, 
the  consequent.  Also,  the  first  and  conditional  part 
of  a  conditional  or  hypothetical  proposition  ;  as,  if 
the  sun  is  fixed,  the  earth  must  move.  Here  also 
the  second  part  is  called  the  consequent. 

Johnson.     Duncan.     Watts. 
In  mathematics,  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or 
that  which  is  compared  with  the  other.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-CED'ENT-LY,  adv.  Previously  ;  at  a  time 
preceding. 

AN-TE-CES'SOR,  re.     [L.,  whence  ancestor.    See  An- 

1.  One  who  goes  before;  a  leader;  a  principal. 
It  was  formerly  a  title  given  to  those  who  excelled 
in  any  science ;  to  professors  of  civil  law  ;  and  in 
the  universities  of  France,  the  teachers  of  law  take 
the  title  in  their  theses. 

2.  One  that  possessed  land  before  the  present  pos- 
sessor. Brady. 

ANTE-CHAM-BER,  re.  [ante,  before,  and  chamber.] 
A  chamber  or  apartment  before  the  chief  apart- 
ment to  which  it  leads,  and  in  which  persons  wait 
for  audience.  Dryden. 

AN'TE-CHAP-EL,  re.  The  part  of  the  chapel  through 
which  is  the  passage  to  the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

Warton, 
AN-TE'CIAN,  re.     [Gr.  avn,  opposite,  and  oikcoj,  to 
dwell ;  L.  antxeci.] 

In  geography,  the  antecians  are  those  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  equator,  but  on  opposite 
sides,  one  party  north,  the  other  south.  They  have 
the  same  hours  of  day  and  night,  but  opposite  sea- 
sons; it  being  winter  with  one  when  it  is  summer 
with  the  other.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-€0-LUM'BI-AN,  a.     Before  Columbus,  or  his 

discovery  of  America. 
AN-TE-etlR'SOR,  re.     [L.  ante,  before,  and  cursor,  a 
runner,  from  curro,  to  run.     See  Course.] 

One  who  runs  before;  a  forerunner.  In  the  Ro- 
man armies,  the  antecursors  were  a  body  of  horse 
detached  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  get  provisions, 
&c,  for  the  main  body.  Encyc. 

ANTE-DATE,  n.     [Infra.] 

1.  Prior  date  ;  a  ditto  antecedent  to  another.   Good. 
9.  Anticipation.  Dcmne. 

ANTEDATE,  i>.  t.  [L.  ante  and  datum,  given.  See 
Date.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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2.  Tu  anticipate  ;  to  take  before  the  true  time. 
And  uniedalt  tlie  bliss  above.  Pope. 

AN'TE-DAT-ED,  ijp.     Dated  before  the  true  time  ; 
-'.•anticipated. 

AN'TE-DAT-ING,  ppr.  Dating  before  the  true 
time  ;  anticipating. 

AN-TE-DI-LU'  VIAL,  1  a.     [L.  ante  and  diluvium,  a 

AN-TE-Dl-LU'VIAN,  j      flood.     See  Lave.] 

Before  the  flood,  or  deluge,  in  Noah's  time  ;  ex- 
isting, happening,  or  relating  to  what  happened 
before  the  deluge. 

AN-TE-Dl-LU'VX-AN,  n.  One  who  lived  before 
the  deluge. 

AN'TE-LOPE,  ».*  [L.  antilope,  Qu.  Gr.  am  and 
6Aa0ov,  resembling  a  deer.  Said,  by  Cuvier,  to  be 
derived  from  Gr.  ■  .vb'oXuf,  (uuttor,  flower,  and  oi\p, 
eye,)  applied,  by  Eustathius,  to  the  gazel,  in  alu- 
sion  to  its  beautiful  eyes.] 

In  zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ruminant  quad- 
rupeds, intermediate  between  the  deer  and  goat. 
Their  horns  are  solid  and  permanent,  straight  or 
curved  ;  in  some  species  annulated  ;  in  others,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spiral ;  and  in  others,  smooth.  They 
resemble,  in  general,  the  deer,  in  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  in  their  agility.  They 
inhabit,  mostly,  open  plains  or  mountains,  and  some 
species  go  in  herds  of  two  or  three  thousand.  The 
eyes  of  some  species,  as  the  gazel,  are  large,  black, 
and  of  exquisite  beauty  and  vivacity,  and  are  there- 
fore a  favorite  image  with  the  Eastern  poets.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-LU'CAN,  a.  [L.  antducauus,  of  ante,  before, 
and  lux,  light.] 

Being  before  light ;  a  word  applied  to  assemblies 
of  Christians,  in  ancient  times  of  persecution,  held 
before-  bglit,  in  tlie  morning.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-ME-RID'1-AN,  a.  [<o.ce,before,  and  meridian] 
Being  before  noon  ;  pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 

ANT-E-MET'ie,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  emetic, 
from  t/jfw,  to  vomit.] 

Restraining  or  allaying  vomiting.  Quincy. 

\NT-E-MET'ie,  n.  A  medicine  which  checks  vom- 
iting. Quincy.     Coze. 

4N-TE-MO-¥A'ie,  a.  Being  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

\N-TE-MUN'DANE,  a.  [ante,  before,  and  mundus, 
the  world.] 

Being  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

AN-TE-Mfj'RAL,  n.      In   old  castles,   a   barbacan   or 
outwork,  consisting  of  a  strong,  high  wall,  with  tur- 
rets in  front  of  the  gate,  for  defending  the  entrance. 
Henry's  Brit. 

4N-TE-NI'CENE,  a,  [ante,  before,  and  JVicraie,  from 
Mice.] 

Anterior  to  the  first  council  of  Nice ;  as,  antenicene 
faith.  Encyc. 

AN-TEN'NAL,  a.     Be ging  to  i  ho  amoniuc, 

AN-TEN'NiE,  »v  ph*  [L.  antenna,  a  sail  yard.]   . 

In  zoology,  certain"  movable,  articulated  organs  of 
sensation,  attached  to  the  heads  of  insects,  and  of 
Crustacea  or  crab-like  animals  ;  two  in  the  former, 
and  usually  four  in  the  latter.  They  are  used  as 
organs  of  touch,  and  in  some  species,  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  is  situated  near  the  basal  joint.  In  insects, 
they  are  vulgarly  called  horns,  and  also  feelers,  but 
this'  latter  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  palpi. 

AN-TEN-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  antenna;. 

AN-TEN'Nl-FORM,  a.     [L.]     Shaped  like  antennae. 

AN-TE-NUM'BER,  n.  A  number  that  precedes  an- 
other. Bacon. 

AN  TE-NUP'TIAL,  a.  [ante  and  nuptial.] 

Being  before  marriage  ;  as,  an  antenuptial  agree- 
ment;  antenuptial  children.  Kent. 

AN-TE-PAS'GHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time  before 
Easter.  JVclson. 

AN'TE-PAST,  n.  [ante,  before,  and  pastum,  fed.] 

A  foretaste  ;  something  taken  before  the  proper 
time. 

AN'TE-PE-NULT',  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  pene,  almost, 
and  ultimas,  last.] 

The  last  syllable  of  a  word  except  two ;  as,  sijl  in 
syllable. 

AN-TE-PE-NULT'I-MATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  last 
syllable  hilt  two. 

ANT-EP-1-LEP'TI€,  a.  [avn,  against,  and  eiriA^irn- 
Koi,  epileptic,  from  CTnXapfinvoi,  to  seize.] 
Resisting  or  curing  epilepsy. 

ANT-EP-I-LEP'Tie,  «.     A  remedy  for  the  epilepsy. 

AN-TE-PO-Sl"TION,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  posi- 
tion, from  pono,  to  place.] 

In  grammar,  the  placing  of  a  word  before  another, 
which,  by  ordinary  rules    ought  to  follow  it. 

AN-TE-PIl"E-I)I€'A-MENT,  n.  [ante  and  predicament] 
A  term  applied  to  certain  previous  matters  requisite 
to  a   clear  understanding  of  the    predicaments  and 
categories,  as  definitions  of  common  terms.        Cyc. 

AN-TE'RI-OR,  a.     [L.]     Before  in  time  ;  prior ;  ante- 
cedent ;  preceding  in  time. 
2.  Before  or  in  front  in  place. 

AN-TE-IU-OR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  anterior, 
preceding,  or  in  front;  a  state  of  being  before  in  time 
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AN'TE-ROO.M,  n.  [ante  and  room.] 

A  room  before  or  in  front  of  another.         Darwin. 

AN'TF.S,  j  n.  pi.     [L.]      Pillars  of  large  dimensions 

AN'TjE,    \      that  support  the  front  of  a  building. 

AN-TE-STAT'l{RE,  n.  [ante  and  stature.] 

In  fortijkati on,  a  small"  retrenchmentor  work  formed 
of  palisades,  or  sacks  of  earth.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-STO.U'Aeil,  n.  [ante  and  stomach.] 

A  cavity  which  leads  into  the  stomach,  as  in  birds. 
Ray. 

AN-TE-TEM'PLE,  n.    The  nave  in  a  church.     [  Obs.] 

AN-TE-VERT',  v.  t.  [h.  anttroerto.]  To  prevent. 
[JVM  in  use.]  Hall. 

AN-THEL-MIN'TI€,  a.  [avn,  against,  and  t\ptvs,a 
worm.] 
Good  against  worms. 

AN-THEL-MIN'TIC,  n.  A  remedy  for  worms  in  the 
intestines.  Encyc.     Coze. 

AN'THEM,  n.  [Gr.  avrt,  against,  and  nuvos,  a  hymn, 
from  ipvcio,  to  sing.     See  Hymn.] 

A  hymn  sung  in  alternate  parts  ;  but  in  modern 
usage,  a  sacred  tune  or  piece  of  music  set  to  words, 
taken  from  the  Psalms  or  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
first  introduced  into  the  English  church  service  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Encyc. 

AN'THEM-WlSE,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  antliem ; 
alternately.  Bacon. 

AN'THE-MIS,  n.     Camomile.  Tate. 

AN'THER,  n.*  [L.  anthera,  a  flowery  plant,  from  the 
Greek  avttnpm,  flowery,  from  avflof,  a  flower.] 

In  botany,  the  summit  or  top  of  the  stamen,  elevated 
by  means  of  the  filament  or  thread.  It  contains  the 
pollen,  or  fertilizing  dust,  which,  when  mature,  in 
emitted  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ovary.  It  in 
called  by  Ray  the  apex,  and  by  Malpighi  the  capsuUi 
staminis.  Milne.     Murtyn. 

AN'THER-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  anthers. 

Asiat.  Res.  4,  404. 

AN'THER-DUST,  n.  The  dust  or  pollen  of  an  anther. 

AN-THER-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [anther  and/era,  to  bear.] 
Producing  anthers,  as  plants  ;  supporting  anthers, 
as  a  part  of  a  flower.  Barton,  162. 

AN-THES-TE'RI-ON,n.  [Gr.]  The  sixth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  consisting  of  21)  days,  and  answering 
to  a  part  of  November  and  a  part  of  December.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Anthesteria,  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  that 
month,  and  so  called  from  iwdos,  a  flower;  garlands 
of  flowers  being  offered  to  Bacchus  at  that  festival. 

AN-THC'Bl-AN,  n.     [Gr.  uvtioc  and  0wS.] 
An  animal  that  lives  on  flowers. 

AN-THO'DI-UM,  n.  [Gr.,  from  avOnc,  a  flower.]  In 
botany,  the  inflorescence  of  a  compound  flower  ;  or 
the  common  calyx  of  a  compound  tlower.    Lindlcy. 

AN-THO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anthology. 

AN-THOL'O-GY,  n.  ,  [Gr.  .h/3,k,  a  flower,  and  Xoyoc, 
a  discourse,  or  Xoyta,  a  collection.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  flowers.  Encyc. 

2.  A  collection  of  flowers  ;  a  garland.      Johnson. 

3.  A  collection  of  beautiful  passages  from  authors; 
a  collection  of  poems  or  epigrams,  particularly  applied 
to  a  collection  of  ancient  Greek  epigrams. 

4.  In  the  Greek  church,  a  collection  of  devotions,  or 
a  book  of  offices.  Johns. 

AN-THOPH'YL-LITE,  n,  [Gr.  <w»oj,  a  flower,  and 
ipvXXov,  a  leaf] 

A  mineral  of  the  hornblende  family,  occurring  in 
brittle  fibers,  or  fibrous  or  bladed  masses,  of  different 
shades  of  dark  brown,  and  with  a  semi-metallic 
luster.  It  consists  childly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and 
oxyd  of  iron,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  some  va- 
rieties of  primary  rocks.  Dana. 

AN-THOPH-YL-LIT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  anthophyl- 
lite  or  containing  it.  Hitclicock. 

AN'THO-RISM,  n.  [Gr.  avn,  opposite,  and  bpiopos, 
definition.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  description  or  definition  contrary  to 
that  which  is  given  by  the  adverse  party.  Asiu 

AN'THRA-CITE,  n.  [Gr.  avdpaC,  a  burning  coal,  and 
AiSos,  a  stone.] 

A  hard,  compact  variety  of  mineral  coal,  of  high 
luster,  differing  from  bituminous  coal  in  containing 
little  or  no  bitumen,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
burns  without  flame.  The  purer  specimens  consist 
wholly  of  carbon.  It  is  also  called  glance  coal,  and 
blind  coal.  Dana. 

AN-THRA  CIT'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  anthracite. 

AN-THRAC'O-LITE.     See  Anihracue. 

AN-TlIRA-€0-THE'Ri-UM,7i.  [Gr.  ai/tyaf,  a  coal, 
and  Stopmv,  a  beast.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quadru- 
peds, first  found  in  Italy,  in  tertiary  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  whence  the  name.  Dana. 

AN'THRAX,  n.     [Gr.  Supra.] 

A  carbuncle  ;    a    malignant   ulcer,  with  intense 
burning.    The  ancients   gave  this  name  to  a  gem, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  lithanthrax  or  pit-coal. 
Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-GLOT'TUS,  n.  [Gr.  avSptoiroc,  man, 
and  yXwrrnt,  the  tongue.] 

An  animal  which  has  a  tongue  resembling  that  of 
man,  of  which  kind  are  parrots.  Encyc. 

AN-TIIRO-POG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ai>9punoc,  man, 
and  ypaipn,  description.] 
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human  race,  as  distinguished  by  physical  character, 
language,  institutions,  and  customs  ;  in  distinction 
from  ethnography,  which  treats  historically  of  the 
origin  and  filiation  of  races  and  mil  ions.       P.  Cyc. 

AN-TlIKO-PO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anthro- 
pology ;  according  to  human  manner  of  speaking. 
Kirwan. 

AN-THRO-POL'O-GrST,  n.  One  who  describes,  or 
is  versed  in  the  physical  history  of  man  or  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

AN-THRO-POL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  av$ph)nas,  man,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse.] 

1.  A  discourse  upon  human  nature.  Encyc. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  ;  the  natural  history  or  physiology  of  the  human 
epecies. 

3.  More  definitely,  the  science  of  man,  considered 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, or  in  his  entire 
nature.  Kant.     P.  Cyc. 

4.  The  word  denotes  that  manner  of  expression  by 
which  the  inspired  writers  attribute  human  parts  and 
passions  to  God.  Encyc. 

AN'THRO-PO-M AN-CY,  n.    [Gr.  avSpmtoc,  man,  and 

pavreia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  a  human 

being.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ISM,  n.    The  representation 

of  the  Deity  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human 

attributes  and  affections.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites.   Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MOKPH'IST,  n.     One  who  represents 

Deity  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human  attri- 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  avSpaxoc,  man, 
and  pnp:[)ij,  form.] 

One  who  believes  a  human  form  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  A  sect  of  ancient  heretics  are  called  Anthro- 
pamtrrphitcs.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropomorphism. Kitto. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'IT-ISM,  «.  The  doctrines  of 
Anthropomorphites. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'OUS,  a.  Belonging  to  that 
which  has  the  form  of  man ;  having  the  figure  of  or 
resemblance  to  a  man.  Ash.    Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATII'IC-AL,  a.  Subject  to  human 
passions. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  When  human 
passions  are  ascribed  to  a  being. 

AN-THRO-POP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  avSputroc,  man,  and 
naSoc,  passion.] 

The  affections  of  man,  or  the  application  of  human 
passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.   Owen.  Encyc.  Ash. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GI,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  axfy&uroj,  man, 
and  (payo),  to  eat.] 
Man-eaters ;  cannibals  ;  men  that  eat  human  flesh. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GOUS,  a.  Feeding  on  human 
flesh. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GY,  n.  The  eating  of  human 
flesh,  or  the  practice  of  eating  it.    Johnson.     Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  avSpatnos,  man,  and 
OKOireio,  to  view.] 

The  art  of  discovering  or  judging  of  a  man's  char- 
acter, passions,  and  inclinations,  from  the  lineaments 
of  his  body.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  avSparxos,  man,  and 
ao<i>ia,  wisdom.] 

Knowledge  of  the  natuie  of  man  ;  acquaintance 
with  man's  structure  and  functions,  comprehending 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POT'O-M Y,  it.    [Gr.  avSptonoc,  a  man,  and 
ropy,  a  cutting.] 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  human  body. 
Morin. 

ANT-HYP-NOT'IC,    a.    [corrupt    orthography.]      See 

ANT-HYP-O-CHON'DRl-Ae.      See  Antihvpochon- 

ANT-HY-POPH'O-RA.     See  Antihypophora. 

ANT-HYS-TER'IC.     See  Antihtsteric. 

AN'TI,    [Gr.     See    Ante.]     A  preposition  signifying 

against,  opposite,  contrary,   or  in  place   of;  used   in 

many  English  words. 
AN-TI-AB-0-LI"TION-IST,  n.  One  who  opposes  ab- 
olition. 
AN-TI-A-MER'I-€AN,  a.     Opposed  to  America,  or  to 

the  true  interests  or  government  of  the  United  States ; 

opposed  to  the  revolution  in  America.        Marshall. 
AN-TI-A-POS'TLE,  n.    One  who  opposes  the  apostles. 
AN-TI-aR-MIN'I-AN,  n.    One  who  opposes  Armin- 

ianism. 
AN-TI-aR-THRIT'I€,  a.   [See  Ahtarthritic]  Good 

against  the  gout. 
AN-TI-AR-THRIT'I€,  n.     A  remedy  for  the  gout. 
AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'ie,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  asthma. 
AN-TI-AT-TRI"TION,  n.     A  compound  applied  to 

machinery  to   prevent  the  effects  of  friction,  often 
1  "   g  of  plumbago,  with  some  oily  substance.. 
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AN-TI-BAC'CHI-US,  n.     [Gr.  avn  and  /?ukx£'°s,  a 
foot  of  one  short  and  two  long  syllables.] 

In  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  two  first 
long,  and  the  last  short ;  as,  amblre  ;  opposed  to  the 
bacchius,  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  short  and  the 
two  last  long.  Trumbull.     Enaic.     Or.  Lex. 

AN-TI-BA-SIL'IC-AN,  a.     [Gr.  o.ti,  and  [inoiXiKn, 
a  palace  ;  L.  basilicas,  royal,  basilica, ;i  ball  of  justice.] 
Opposed  to  royal  state  and  magnificence. 

Plowdcn,  Brit.  Empire. 
AN'TI-BIL'IOUS,  (-bil'yus,)  a.    Counteractive  of  bil- 
ious complaints. 
AN'TI-BRACH'I-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  fore  arm. 
AN'Tre,   a.  t[from  Fr.   antiiiuc ;   L.  antiqnus ;    It.  an- 
tico ;  a  sense  derived  from  the  grotesque  figures  of 
antiques.] 

Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  as,  antic  tricks. 
AN'TIO,  n.    A  buffoon  or  merry  Andrew ;  one  that 
practices  odd  gesticulations.  Shak. 

2.  Odd  appearance  ,  fantastic  figure.         Spenser. 
AN'TIG,  v.  t.     To  make  antic.  Shale. 

AN-TI-CA-CHEC'TIC,  a.     [Gr.    avri,  and  naXCKrris, 
of  an  ill  habit  of  body.] 

Curing  or  tending  to  cure  an  ill  habit  of  the  con- 
stitution. Johnson. 
AN-TI-CA-CHEC'TiC,  n.    A  medicine  that  tends  to 

correct  an  ill  habit  of  body  Coxe. 

AN'TI-CAL'VIN-IST,  n.     One  opposed  to  Calvin- 


flesh. 

AN-TI-GA-TXRRH'AL,  (-ka-tar'ral,)  a,  [avn, against, 
and  Karapi'xios,  a  catarrh.] 
Uood  against  catarrh. 

AN-TI-CA-TaRRH'AL,  n.    A  remedy  for  catarrh. 
Coze. 

AN-Tl-CAU-SOT'ie,    a.      [Gr.    avn,    against,    and 
/cati<roc,"a  burning  fever.] 
Good  against  a  burning  fever. 

AN-Tl-CAU-SOT'ie,  n.  A  remedy  for  a  burning 
fever.    "  Coze. 

AN'Tl-CHAM-BER,  n.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  Ante- 
chamber, which  see.  But  ante,  and  and  are  the  same 
word  in  dilferent  dialects  and  have  the  same  rad- 
ical signification.     [See  Ante.] 

AN'TI-CHRIST,  n.  [Gr.  a,.-,,  against,  and  Christ.] 
A  great  adversary  of  Christ. ;  the  man  of  sin;  de- 
scribed 1  John  ii.  18.  2  Thess.  ii.  Rev.  ix.  Prot- 
estants generally  suppose  this  adversary  to  be  the 
Papal  power;  and  some  divines  believe  that,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  the  word  extends  to  any  persons 
who  deny  Christ  or   oppose   the  fundamental   doc- 


i.|i| »i site  tn  or  opposing  the  I ' I iri-tian  religion. 
LN-TJ-GHRIST'IAN,  n.     A  follower  of  Antichrist; 
one  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion. 

AN  TI-CHRlST'lAN-ISM,  n.  Opposition  or  contra- 
riety to  the  Christian  religion. 

AN-Tl-CHRIST-IAN'I-TY,  n.  Opposition  or  con- 
trariety to  Christianity. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'lAN-IZE,7j.f.  To  seduce  from  Chris- 

AN-TI-'CHRON'IC-AL,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  xpovos, 
time.]  Deviating  from  the  proper  order  of  time  ; 
erroneously  dated. 

AN-TI-GHRON'ie-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  antichronical 
manner. 

AN-TICH'RO-NISM,  n.    [Gr.  avn  and  xpovot,  time.] 
Deviation  from  the  true  order  of  time.        Seidell. 

AN-TIC'I-PANT,  a.  Anticipating;  applied,  in  medi- 
cine, to  periodic  diseases,  each  of  whose  attacks  re- 
curs at  an  earlier  period  than  the  one  preceding. 

Parr. 

AN  TIC'I-PATE,  v.  c.t  [L.  anticipo,  of  ante,  before, 
and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  or  act  before  another,  so  as  to  prevent 
hi:'.i ;  to  take  first  possession. 

2.  To  lake  before  the  proper  time ;  as,  the  advocate 
has  anticipated,  that  part  of  bis  argument. 

3.  To  foretaste  or  foresee  ;  to  have  a  previous 
view  or  impression  of  something  future  ;  as,  to  an- 
ticipate the  pleasures  of  an  entertainment ;  to  antici- 
pate the  evils  of  life. 

4.  Tc  . 
Johnson. 

"Taken  before  ;    foretasted  ; 

foreseen  ;  precluded  ;  prevented. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TING,  ppr.   Taking  before ;  foretasting ; 

precluding  ;  preventing. 
AN-TIC-I-PA'TION,7i.    The  act  of  taking  up,  placing, 

or  considering  something  before  the  proper  time,  in 

natural  order ;  prevention. 
2.  Foretaste  ;  previous  view  or  impression  of  what 

is  to  happen  afterward  ;  as,  the  anticipation  of  the 

joys  of  heaven. 


"n»ij" 


3.  Previous  notion ;  preconceived  opinion,  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  before  the  truth  is  known  ;  slight 
previous  impression. 


4.  The  attack  of  a  fever  before  the  usual  time. 

Coxe. 

5.  In  muxie,  the  obtrusion  of  a  chord  upon  a  syn- 
copated note,  to  which  it  forms  a  discord.      Busby. 

AN-T1CT-PA-TIVE,  a.     Containing  anticipation. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TOR,  n.     One  who  anticipates. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TO-RY,  a.    Taking  before  the  time. 

AN-TI-CLI'MAX,  n.  [Gr.  avn, opposite,  and  «Ai,kiJ. 
climax.     See  Climate.] 

A  sentence  in  which  the  ideas  fall  or  become  less 
important  and  striking  at  the  close,  opposed  to  climax. 
For  example, 

AN-TI-CLT'NAL,  a.   [Gr.  avn  and  xhvos,  to  incline.] 

Marking  inclination  in  opposite  directions. 
In  ,'reoloii-y,  an  anticlinal  line,  or  axis,  is  a  line  from 
which  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions. 

AN'TI€-LY,  adv.    In  an  antic  manner  ;  with  odd  pos- 
tures and  gesticulations  ;  with  fanciful  appearance. 
Shak. 

AN'TI€-MXSK,  n.    A  mask  of  antics.      B.  Jonson. 

AN-TI-CON-STI-TO'TION-AL,  a.  Opposed  to  or 
against  the  constitution.  Bolingbroke. 

AN-TI-CON-STI  Tu'TION-AL-IST.k.  One  opposed 
to  the  constitution. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'GION-IST,  n.  One  who  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  contagion. 

AN-TI-CON-TA'GlOUS,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  conta- 
gious.]   Opposing  or  destroying  contagion. 

AN-TI-CON-VULS'IVE,a.  [Gr.  avn  and  convulsive.] 
Good  against  convulsions.  Floyer. 

AN'TI-COR,  n.  [anti  and  Fr.  caur,  or  L.  cor,  the 
heart.] 

Among  farriers,  an  inflammation  in  a  horse's 
throat,  answering  to  the  quinsy  in  man.     Encyc. 

AN-TI-COS-MET'IC,  a.  [anti  and  cosmetic.  See  Cos- 
metic.]    Destructive  or  injurious  to  beauty. 

AN-TI-€OS-MET'ie,  n.  Auy  preparation 'which  in- 
jures beauty. 

AN'TI-CoURT,  a.  In  opposition  to  the  court.  [JVo« 
used.]  Rcresby. 

AN-TI-COURT'IER,  (an-ti-kort'yur,)  n.  [anti  an< 
courtier.] 

One  who  opposes  the  court,  or  the  measures  of  ad 
ministration.  Ash. 

AN'TI-COUS,  a.     [L.  anticus.] 

In  botany,  turned  inward  toward  the  axis ;  in  an- 
thers, denoting  that  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  turned 
toward  the  pistil.  Lindley. 

AN-TI-€RE-A'TOR,  n.   One  that  opposes  the  Creator. 

AN-TI-DEM-O-CRAT'IG,         (a.     Opposing   democ- 

AN-TI-DEM-O  eilAT'IC-AL,  \  racy  •,  contrary  to 
government  by  the  people.  Mitford. 

AN'TI-Do-TAL,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  prevent- 
ing the  ill  effects  of  poison,  or  of  any  thing  noxious 
or  mischievous. 

AN-TI-DO'TAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  anti- 
dote ;  by  way  of  antidote.  Brown. 


AN'TI-DOTE,  n.  [Gr.  avnooToc,of  avn,  against,  and 
'  *    in,  to  give  ;  W.  dodi,  to  five.] 

A  medicine  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison, 


Silt, 


or  of  any  thing  noxious  taken  into  the  stomach. 
2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevnt  mischievous  effects, 

or  to  counteract  the  evil  which  something  else  might 

produce. 
AN-TI-DoT'IC-AL,  a.    Serving  as  an  antidote. 
AN-TI-DoT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  antidote. 

AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER'IG,  a.    [Gr.  avn,  against,  and 
ivaevrcpiKos,  dysenteric] 

Good  against  the  dysentery,  or  bloody  flux. 
AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER'ie,  n.    A  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Coxe. 
AN-TI-DYS-II'Rie,  a.     [Gr. 


e.] 


Counteracting  or  curing  dysury,  or  a  difficulty  of 
voiding  urine. 
AN-TI-E-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  eueriKoc, 
emetic,  from  c/uoi,  to  vomit.j 

Having  the  quality  of  allaying  vomiting. 
AN-TI-E-MET'I€.  n.  A  remedy  to  check  or  allay  vom- 
iting. 
AN-TI-EN-NE-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  avn,  opposite, 
evvca,  nine,  and  idpu,  side.] 

In  crystaloirraphy,  having  nine  faces  on  two  oppo- 
siti  parts  of  the  crystal.  Cleaveland. 

AN-TI-EN-THU-SI-AST'IC,  a.  [anti  and  enthusiastic] 

Opposing  enthusiasm.  Shaftsbury. 

AN'TIENT-RY,  n.  [more correctly,  Ancientry.]  Cast 
of  antiquity  ;  that  which  is  ancient ;  applied  to  lan- 
guage. -  West. 
AN-TI-EP-I-LEP'TIC,  a.     Opposing  epilepsy. 
AN-TI-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.     Adverse  to  episcopacy. 

K.  Charles  I. 
AN-TI-E-VAN-GEL'IC-AL,  a.  Contrary  to  orthodoxy, 

or  the  genuine  sense  of  the  gospel.  Mdner. 

AN'TI-FACE,  n.     Opposite  face.  Jonson. 

AN-TI-FA-NAT'lG,  n.    An  opposer  of  fanaticism. 

Milton. 
AN-TI-Fe'BIULE,  or  AN  TI-FEB'RILE,  a.   [Gr.  av- 
n,  against,  and  febrile.] 


ANT 

That  has  the  quality  of  abating  fever  ;  opposing  or 
tending  to  cure  fever. 

A_N-TI-FE'BRILE,  or  AN-TI-FEB'RILE,  n.  A  med- 
icine that  cures,  abates,  or  tends  to  allay  fever. 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL,  a.  Opposing  the  federal  consti- 
tution. 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-ISM,  *.  Opposition  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     ■* 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-IST,  n.  One  who,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  opposed 
its  adoption  and  ratification. 

AN-TI-FLAT'TER-ING,  a.    Opposite  to  flattery. 

Dclany. 

AN-TI-FLAT'U-LENT,  a.     Of-rosing  flatulence. 

AN  TI-GA-LAG'TIC,  n.  A  mejicine  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  secretion  of  milk. 

AN'TI-GRAPH,  n.     A  copy. 

AN-TI-GUG'GLER,  n.     [anti  and  guggle.] 

A  crooked  tube  of  metal,  so  bent  as  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  for  drawing  out  the 
liquor  without  disturbing  the  sediment.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-HEG'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  U-ut-j?, 
hectic] 

That  has  the  quality  of  opposing  or  curing  hectical 
disorders. 


AN-TI-HE'LIX,  n.     [Gr.  avn  and  t\il.] 

The  semicircular  prominence  of  the  external  ear 
situated  before  and  within  the  helix. 

AN-Tl-HYP-NOT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  ann  and  irrv.-s,  sleep.. 
Counteracting  sleep;  tending  to  prevent  sleep  or 


tends  to  prevent  sleep.  Coxe. 

AN-TI-HYP-O-GHON'DRI-AG,  a.    [Gr.  avn  and  otto- 
Xovdptaitos,  hypochondriac! 

That  counteracts  or  tends  to  cure  hypochondriac 
affections  and  depression  of  spirits. 
AN-TI-HYP-O-GHON'DRI-AG,  n.  A  remedy  for  hyp- 
ochondriac alfections  and  low  spirits. 
AN-TI-HY-POPH'O-RA,   n.     [Gr.  ui/n  and  imotpopa, 
an  inference.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  refuting  an 
objection  by  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  sentence. 
Smitli.    Johnson.    Ash. 
AN-TI-HYS-TER'IG,   a.      [Gr.  avn  and  vorepa,  ute- 
rus.]    Counteracting  hysterics. 
AN-TI-HYS-TER'IG,  n.     A  medicine  that  cures  or 

counteracts  hysterical  alfections.  Coxe. 

AN-TI-LITH'IG,  a.     [Gr.  avn  and  X<0»c,  stone.] 
Tending  to  prevent  the  formation  of  urinary  calcu 
li,  or  to  destroy  them  when  formed. 
AN-TI-LITH'IG,  n.   A  medicine  that  tends  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  formed. 
AN-TI-LITH-O-TRIP'TIST,  n.    [Gr.  avn,  \iO„c,  and 
rpi/Jui.] 

One  opposed  to  lithotripsy.  , 

AN-TI-LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  [anti  and  logarithm.] 

The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  any  sine, 
tangent,  or  secant,  to  that  of  90  degrees.       Bailey. 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm;  more  generally, 
the  number  to  a  logarithm.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-TIL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.  avn,  against,    and  Xoyos, 
speech.] 

A  contradiction  between  any  words  or  passages  in 
an  author. 
AN-TI-LOI'MI€,7i.  [Gr.  avn  and  \oiuoS,the  plague.] 

A  remedy  against  the  plague.  Brande. 

AN-TIL'O-QUfST,  n.     A  contradictor.     [Obs.] 
AN-TIL'O-aUY,  ?!.     [Gr.  »n  and  loquor.] 


of  magistrates.     [jYot  used.]  South. 

^:TKM^rlelAL,|-[-^"d— ■-] 

Counteracting  or  curing  madness  or  frenzy. 

Beattie. 
AN'TI-MXSK,  n.    A  lesser  mask  ;  in  contradistinction 

to  the  principal  or  main  mask.  Bacon. 

AN-TI-MA'SON,  n-     One  opposed  to  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA-SON'IC,  a.     Opposing  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-Ma'SON-HV,  n.     Opposition  to  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-ME-TAB'O-LE,   (an-ti-me-tah'o-ly,)    iu      [Gr. 
avn,  rjainst,  and  psTafioXri,  mutation.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  setting  of  two  things  in  opposition  to 
each  other ;  as,  an  honorable  action  may  be  attended 
with  labor,  but  the  labor  is  soon  past,  and  the  honor 
is  immortal.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-ME-TATH'E-SIS,  n.    [Gr.  avn,  against," and 
pcraSeoi,,  a  transposition.] 

In  rhetoric,  an  inversion'  of  the  parts  or  members 
of  an  antithesis;  as,  "Compare  the  arrival  of  this 
governor  with  the  victory  of  that  general."  "  Com- 
pare this  peace  with  that  war." 

Cicero  in  Verrem,     Encyc. 

AN-TIM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  avn  and  ptrpov,  measure.] 

An  optical  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with 

greater   accuracy  than   can  be  done   by  the  usual 

quadrants  or  sextants.  Rces. 

AN-TI-MET'RIC-AL,  a.      Contrary  to  the  rules  of 

meter  or  verse.  Bailev. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-Te'RI-AL,  a.  [anti  and  ministerial.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRO.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


fSce  Talk  uj  Xt/iinnyius. 


ANT 

Opposed  to  the  ministry,  or  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. 

AN-TI-ftJIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-IST,  n.  One  that  opposes 
the  ministry. 

AN-TI-MO-NAR€H'I€-AL,  a.  [rati,  against,  and 
monarchical.] 

Opposed  to  monarchy  ;  that  opposes  a  kingly  gov- 
ernment. Addison. 

AN-TI-MO-NA  BCH'IO-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
Ijriii"  opposed  to  monarchy. 

AN-TI-iUON'AR€H-IST,  n.  An  opposer  of  monarchy. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-AL,  a.   [from  antimony.} 

Pertaining  to  antimony,  or  partaking  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  composed  of  antimony,  or  containing  antimony 
as  tin:  principal  ingredient. 

AN-TI-Mo'N[-AL,  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony  ;  a 
medicine  in  which  antimony  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient.    _  Encyc. 

AN-TI-.Mo'NI-aTE,  n.  A  compound  or  salt  com- 
posed of  antiinonic  acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AN-TI-.Mo'NI-A-TED,  a.  Partaking  of  antimony; 
mixed  or  prepared  with  antimony  ;  as,  antimoniatcd 
tartar.  Nicholson. 

A.N-TI-MON'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  antimony.  Henry. 

AN-TI-MON'ie  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  antimony  and  five  of  oxygen. 

AN'TT-.MO-NITE,  n.  A  compound  of  antimonious 
acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AN-Ti-Mo'i\TI-OUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  consisting  of 
two  equivalents  of  antimony  and  four  of  oxygen. 

AN'Tl-MO-NY,  7i.  [Fr.  antimoine;  Low  L.  antimo- 
nium ;  It.  antimonio ;  Sp.  id.  This,  by  some  writers, 
is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  anti  and  Fr.  rnoine, 
monk,  from  the  fact  that  certain  monks  were  poi- 
soned by  it.  This  story,  reported  by  Furetiere,  is 
treated  by  Morin  as  fabulous,  and  by  him  it  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  Gr.  avrt,  against,  and  povoq, 
alone,  and  so  nemed  because  it  is  not  found  alone. 
The  real  truth  is  not  ascertained.] 

Primarily,  a  metallic  ore  consisting  of  sulphur 
combined  with  a  metal ;  the  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
the  stibium  of  the  Romans,  and  the  cripui  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  a  blackish  mineral,  which  stains  the 
hands,  hard,  brittle,  full  of  long,  shining,  needle-like 
stria;.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, in  France  and  England,  and  in  America. 
This  word  is  also  used  for  the  pure  metal  or  regulus 
n)  antimony,  a  metal  of  a  grayish  or  silvery  white, 
«erv  brittle,  and  of  a  plated  or  scaly  texture,  and  of 
moderate  specific  gravity.  By  exposure  to  air,  its  sur- 
lace  becomes  tarnished,  but  does  not  rust.  It  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  concave  Illinois,  giving  them  a 
nner  texture.  In  bells,  it  renders  the  sound  more 
clear  ;  it  renders  tin  more  hard,  white,  and  sonorous, 
and  gives  to  printing  types  more  firmness  and  smooth- 
ness, [t  is  also  useful  in  promoting  the  fusion  of 
metals,  and  especially  in  casting  cannon  balls.  In 
its  crude  state,  it  is  harmless  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  but  many  of  its  preparations  act  violently  as 
emetics  and  cathartics.    Chambers.  Eiwyc.  Nicholson. 

AN-TI-MOR'AL-IST,  n.     An  opposer  of  morality. 
Warhurton. 

AN-TI-MU'SIC-AL,  o.  Opposed  to  music ;  having  no 
ear  for  music.  Amer.  Review. 

AN-TI-NE-PHRIT'1€,  a.    [anti  and  nephritic,  which 
see.] 
Counteracting  diseases  of  the  kidneys.        Coxe. 

AN-TI-NE-PHRIT'I€,  n.  A  medicine  that  tends  to 
remove  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

AN-TI-No'MI-AN,  a.    [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  vopoc, 
law.] 
Against  the  law ;  pertaining  to  the  Antinomians. 

AN-TI-N6'MI-AN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  who  maintain 
that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  law  is  of  no 
use  or  obligation  ;  or  who  hold  doctrines  which  su- 
persede ttie  necessity  of  good  works  and  a  virtuous 
life.  This  sect  originated  with  John  Agricola,  about 
the  vear  1538.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-No'MI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Anti- 
nomians. Hall. 

AN'TI-NO-MIST,  n.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the 
law,  or  to  good  works.  Sanderson. 

AN'TI-NO-MY,  71.      A    contradiction    between    two 

laws,  or  between  two  parts  of  the  same  law.  Baker. 

2.  A  law  or  other  thing  opposite  or  contrary. 

'  Milton.     Taylor. 

AN-TI-o'€HI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Antiochus,  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  a  cotemporary 
with  Cicero.  This  sect  was  a  branch  of  the  Aca- 
demics, though  Antiochus  was  a  Stoic.  He  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools,  and 
was  the  last  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school.  Encyc. 
The  Antiochian  epoch  was  a  method  of  computing 
time,  from  the.  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  to  the 
city  of  Antioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-PX'PAL,  a.     Opposing  Poperv. 

AN-Tl-PA-PIST'IC,         I  a.      Opposed  to   Popery  or 

AN-TI-PA-PIST'IC-AL,  }      Papacy.  Jortin. 

AN-TI-PAR'AL-LEL,  a.  Running  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. Hammond. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'IC,  a.    [avri  and  paralytic,  which 
see.] 
Good  against  the  palsy 


ANT 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'I€,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  palsy. 
Coxe. 
AN-TI-PA-THET'1€,  )  a.     [See  Antipathy.] 

AN-TI-PA-THET'ie-AL,  \      Having  a  natural  con- 


state of  having  an  aversion  or  contrariety  to  a  thing. 


AN-TIP'A-THOUS,  a.    Adverse;  having  a  natural 

contrariety.  Bcaum.  (f  El. 

AN-TIP'A-THY,  n.  t  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and   jrafloj, 
feeling.] 

Natural  aversion ;  instinctive  contrariety  or  oppo- 
sition in  feeling;  an  aversion  felt  at  the  presence, 
real  or  ideal,  of  a  particular  object.  This  word  liter- 
ally denotes  a  natural  aversion,  which  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  in  some  cases  may  excite  terror 
or  horror  at  the  presence  of  an  object.  Such  is  the 
aversion  of  animals  for  their  natural  enemies,  as  the 
antipathy  of  a  mouse  to  a  cat  or  a  weasel.  Some- 
times persons  have  an  insuperable  constitutional  an- 
tipathy to  certain  kinds  of  food. 

The  word  is  applied,  also,  to  aversion  contracted 
by  experience  or  habit ;  as  when  a  person  has  suf- 
fered an  injury  from  some  food,  or  from  an  animal, 
which  before  was  not  an  object  of  hatred,  or  when 
a  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine  is  taken  into  a 
sickly  stomach,  and  which  nauseates  it,  the  effect  is 
antipathy,  which  is  often  of  long  continuance. 

Antipathy,  however,  is  often  affected  ;  as  when 
persons  pretend  a  great  aversion  to  things  from  false 
delicacy. 

2.  In  ethics,  antipathy  is  hatred,  aversion,  or  repug- 
nancy ;  hatred  to  persons ;  aversion  to  persons  or 
things;  repugnancy  to  actions.  Of  these,  hatred  is 
most  voluntary.  Aversion,  and  antipathy,  (in  its  true 
sense,)  depend  more  on  the  constitution  ;  repugnancy 
may  depend  on  reason  or  education.  Encyc. 

Inveterate  aniipiah it.:  iL<;.ui^t  jurriculir  melons,  and  passionate 
attachments  lo  others,  are  to  be  avoided.         Washington, 

3.  In  physics,  a  contrariety  in  the  properties  or  af- 
fections of  matter,  as  of  oil  and  water,  which  will 
not  mix. 

Antipathy  is  regularly  followed  by  to,  sometimes  by 


Not  patriotic ;  opposing  the  interests  of  one's  country. 

Antipatriouc  prejudices.  Johnson. 

AN-Tl-PE-DO-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  avrt,  against,  nun, 

iruiSos,  a  child,  and  ffatTTtCoi,  to  baptize.] 

One  who  is  opposed  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 

Buck. 
AN-TI-PE-RI-OE'ie,  7i.     In  medicine,  a  remedy  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  preventing  the  return  of  peri- 
odic diseases,  as  intermittents.  Cyc.  Med. 
AN-TI-PER-I-STAL'Tie,  a.     [See  Peristaltic] 

1.  Opposite  to  peristaltic;  acting  upward,  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  peristaltic;  as,  antiperistaltic  mo- 
tion. 

2.  Counteracting  or  checking  peristaltic  motion  ; 
as,  an  antiperistaltic  remedy. 

AN-TI-PE-RIS'TA-SIS,  n.      [Gr.  avrt,  against,  and 
7r£.fi(o-T-ao-if,  a  standing  around.] 

The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  opposed  acquires  strength;  or  the  action  by 
which  a  body  attacked  collects  force  by  opposition  ; 
or  the  intension  of  the  activity  of  one  quality  by  the 
opposition  of  another.  Thus  quicklime  is  set  on  fire, 
or  sensible  heat  is  excited  in  it,  by  mixture  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  cold  applied  to  the  human  body  may  increase 
its  heat.  Johnsoji.     Drydcn.     Qiimcy. 

AN-TI-PER-I-STAT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  antiperista- 
sis.  Ash. 

AN-TI-PES-TI-LEN'TIAL,  a.     [anti  and  pestilential, 
which  see.] 

Counteracting  contagion  or  infection  ;  having  the 
quality  of  oppo-unit  or  destroying  pestilential  diseases. 

AN-TI-PHLO-GIS'TIAN,  (an-te-flo-jis'chan,)  n.  [anti 
and  phlogiston,  which  see.] 
An  opposer  of  the  theory  of  phlogiston. 

AN-TI-PHLO-GIS'TIG,  a.    Counteracting  a  phlogistic 
condition. 

2.  Opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston;  as,  the 
antiphliiinslic  system. 

AN-TI-PHLO-GIS'TIO,    n.      Any  medicine  or  diet 
which  tends  to  obviate  a  phlogistic,  condition.   Coxe. 

AN'TI-PHON,  7i.     [See  Antiphony.1     The  chant  or 
alternate  singing  in  choirs  of  cathedrals. 

AN-TIPII'ON-AL,       )  a.     [See  Antiphony.]     Per- 

AN-TI-PHON'IC,        >      taming  to  antiphonv  or  al- 

AN-TI-PHON'I€-AL, )       ternate  singing.       Encyc. 

AN-TIPH'ON-AL,  n.  A  book  of  antiphons  or  anthems. 
Burnet. 

AN-TIPH'O-NA-RY, n.  [Gr.  avrt, contrary,  and iponn, 
sound,  voice.] 

A  service  book,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
containing  all  the  inventories,  responsories,  collects, 
and  whatever  is  said  or  sung  in  the  choir,  except  the 
lessons  ;  called  also  a  responsary ;  compiled  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  Enciic. 


AN-TTPH'O-NER,  n.  A  book  of  anthems  or  antiphons. 

Chaucer. 
AN-TIPH'O-NY,  n.    [Gr.  avri,  contrary,  and  ipcovn, 
voice.] 

1.  The  answer  of  one  choir  to  another,  when  an 
anthem  or  psalm  is  sung  alternately  by  two  choirs  ; 
alternate  singing. 

2.  A  species  of  psalmody,  when  a  congregation  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  sings  the  verses  al- 
ternately. Encyc. 

3.  The  words  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  psalm, 
to  which  both  the  choirs  are  to  accommodate  their 
singing.  Encyc. 

4.  A  musical  composition  of  several  verses,  extract- 
ed from  different  psalms.  Encyc. 

AN-TIPH'RA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  tppaois, 
a  form  of  speech.] 

The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  prop- 
er meaning;  as  when  a  court  of  justice  is  called  a 
court,  of  vengeance.  Johnson.     Ash. 

AN-TI-PHRAST'I€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  antiphra- 
AN-TI-PHRAST'IG-AL,  \      sis.  Ash. 

AN-TI-PHRAST'IC-AL-LY,   adv.     In  the  manner  of 

antiphrasis. 
AN-TI-PHYS'I€-AL,  a.    Contrary  to  physics  or  to  na- 
ture. 
AN-TIP'O-DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  antipodes,  or 

those  who  have  their  feet  directly  opposite. 
AN'TI-PODE,  7i.,-  pi.  An'ti-Podes  or  An-tip'o-des. 
[Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  irovs,  irotios,  foot.] 

A  term  applied  to  those  who  live  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  and,  of  course,  whose  feet  are  directly 
opposite. 
AN-TI-Po'DE-AN,   a.    Antipodal ;  pertaining  to  the 

antipodes. 
AN-TI-POl'SON,  n.  An  antidote  for  poison.  Broion. 
AN'TI-l'oPE,  7i.     [anti  and  pope.] 

One  who  usurps  the  Papal  power,  in  opposition  to 
the  pope.  Addison. 

AN'TI-PoRT,  7i.    An  outward  gate  or  door. 

Smith. 
AN-TI-PRE-LAT'IC-AL,  a.    Adverse  to  prelacy. 

Morton. 
AN'TI-PRIeST,  n.    An  opposer  or  enemy  of  priests. 

Waterland. 
AN-TI-PRI  eST'CRAFT,  n.    Opposition  to  priestcraft. 

Burke. 
AN-TI-PRIN'CI-PLE,  n.    An  opposite  principle. 

Spenser. 
AN-TI-PROPH'ET,  n.  An  enemy  or  opposer  of  proph- 
ets. Metle. 
AN-TIP-SOR'IC,  a.     [Gr.  avri  and  iputpu,  the  itch.] 

Efficacious  in  curing  the  itch. 
AN-TIP-TO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  avri  and  irraaic,  case.] 
In  grammar,  the  putting  of  one  case  for  another. 
Johnson. 
AN-TI-PO'RI-TAN,  n.    An  opposer  of  Puritans. 

Warto  7i. 
AN-TI-QUA'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  antiquaries,  or 
to  antiquity.    As  a  noun,  tins  is  used  for  Antiquary. 
AN-TI-aUA'RI-AN-ISM,  71.    Love  of  antiquities. 

Warhurton. 
AN'TI-OUA-RY,  71.     [L.  antiquarius.] 

One  who  studies  into  the  history  of  ancient  things, 
as  statues,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  inscriptions, 
books,  and  manuscripts,  or  searches  for  them,  and 
explains  their  origin  and  purport ;  one  versed  in  an- 
tiquity. 
AN'TI-QUATE,  v.  t.  [L.  antique.  See  Antiquary.] 
To  make  old,  or  obsolete  ;  to  make  old  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  put  out  of  use.  Hence,  when  applied 
to  laws  or  customs,  it  denotes  to  make  void,  or  ab- 
rogate.] 

Christianity  mi^lii  e'asomibly  introduce  new  laws,  and  antiqueae 
or  abrogate  old  ones.  Hale. 

AN'TI-QUA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  t  Grown  old  ;  obsolete  ; 
out  of  use;  having  lost  its  binding  force  by  non- 
observance;  as,  an  antiquated  law. 

AN'TI-OUA-TED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  old 
or  obsolete. 

AN'TI-QUATE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  obso- 
lete. 

AN-TI-OUA'TION,  71.  The  state  of  being  antiquated. 
Beaumont. 

AN-TIQUE',  (an-teek',)  a.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  antiquies, 
probably  from  ante.] 

1.  Old  ;  ancient ;  of  genuine  antiquity  ;  in  this 
sense  it  usually  refers  lo  the  flourishing  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  as,  an  antique  statue. 

2.  Old,  as  respects  the  present  age,  or  a  modern 
period  of  time  ;  of  old  fashion  ;  as,  an  antique  robe. 

3.  Odd  ;  wild  ;  fantastic  ;  more  generally  written 

AN-TiQUE',  (an-teek',)  n.  In  general,  any  thing  very 
old  ;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  remains  of 
ancient  artists,  as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and 
vases,  the  works  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity. 

AN-TIQUE'LY,  adv.     In  an  antique  manner. 

AN-'nQUE'NfcSS,  (an-teek'ness,)  71.  The  quality  of 
being  antique  ;  an  appearance  of  ancient  origin  and 
workmanship.  Addison. 

AN-TIQ'UI-TY,  (an-tik'we-te,)  71.     [L.  antiqiiitas.] 
1.  Ancient  times  ;  former  ages  ;  times  long  since 
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past ;  a  very  indefinite  term ;  as,  Cicero  was  the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  ancients ;  the  people  of  ancient  times ;  as, 
the  fact  is  admitted  by  all  antiquity. 

Meaning  that  mankind  are  inclined  to  verify  the  predictions  of 
antiquity.  T.  Dawes. 

3.  Ancientness ;  great  age ;  the  quality  of  being 
ancient ;  as,  a  statue  of  remarkable  antiquity ;  a 
family  of  great  antiquity. 

4.  Old  age  ;  a  ludicrous  sense  used  by  Sluikspeare. 

5.  The  remains  of  ancient  times.  In  this  sense  it 
is  usually  or  always  plural.  Antiquities  comprehend 
all  the  remains  of  ancient  times  ;  till  the  monu- 
ments, coins,  inscriptions,  edifices,  history,  and  frag- 
ments of  literature,  offices,  habiliments,  weapons, 
manners,  ceremonies ;  in  short,  whatever  respects 
any  of  the  ancicnl  nations  of  the  earth. 

AN-TI-RHEO-MAT'IC,     a.      Efficacious  in  cases  of 

rheumatism. 
AN-TI-REV-O-Lu'TION-A-RY,    a.      [See  Revolu- 

Opposed  to  a  revolution  ;  opposed  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  of  government  Burke. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LO'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  is  op- 
posed to  a  revolution  ill  government. 
AN-TI-SAB-BA-TA'ltl-AN,  n.  [and  and  Sabbath.] 
One  of  a  sect  who  oppose  the  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbaih  ;  maintaining  th;it  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  of  moral  obli- 
gation, and  was  consequently  abolished  by  Christ. 

AN-TI-SA'BI-AN,  a.    [See  Sabian.] 

Opposed  or  contrary  to  Sabianism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  celestial  orbs.  Faber. 


AN-TIS'CIANS,  I  n.   pi.     [L.  antiscii,  of  Gr.  ui/t, 
AN-TIS'CI-I,        )       posite,  and  aula,  shadow.] 


noon  are  cast  in  contrary  directions.  Those  who 
live  north  of  the  equator  are  antUciuns  to  those  on 
the  south,  and  vice  versa ;  the  shadows  on  one  side 
being  cast  toward  the  north ;  those  on  the  other, 
toward  the  south.  Encyc. 

AN-Tl-SeOR-Bu'TIC,         j  a.      [and  and    scorbutic, 

AN-TI-SeOR-BO'Tie-AL,  j  which  see.]  Counter- 
acting the  scurvy. 

AN-TI-SeOR-BO'Tie,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

AN-TI-SCRIP'TUR-AL,  a.  Not  accordant  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

AN-TI-S€RIP'TiHt-ISM,  n.  Opposition  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Boyle. 

AN-TI-SeRIP'TTT.R-IST,  re.  One  that  denies  revela- 
tion. Boyle. 

AN-TI-SEP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  avri  and  aritrroc,  putrid, 
from  o-ntno,  to  putrefy.] 

Opposed  to,  or  counteracting,  a  putrescent  tenden- 
cy in  the  system. 

AN-TI-SEP'TIC,  n.     A  substance  which  resists  or 
corrects  putrefaction,  as  acids  and  saline  substances. 
2.  A  remedy  which  counteracts  a  putrescent  ten- 
dency in_the  system,  as  cinchona. 

AN-TI-SLaV'ER-Y,  n.     Opposition  to  slavery. 

AN-TI-SS'CIAL,   a.     [See  Social.] 

1.  Averse  to  society  ;  that  tends  to  interrupt  or 
destroy  social  intercourse.  Pascalis,  Med.  Rep. 

2.  Hostile  to  the  existence  of  society ;  as,  anti- 
social principles. 

AN-TIS'PA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  crtraw,  to 
draw.] 

A  revulsion  of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  Quincy. 

AN-TI-SPAS-MOD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ai/rt,  against,  and 
awaauos,  from  orraoj,  to  draw.] 

Opposing  spasm  ;  resisting  convulsions ;  as  ano- 
dynes. Coze. 

AN-TI-SPAS-MOD'IC,  re.  A  remedy  for  spasm  or 
convulsions,  as  opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the 
essential  oils  of  vegetables.  Coze. 

AN'TI-SPAST,  )n.    [Gr.  avri  and  o-trao),  to  draw.] 

AN-TI-SPAS'TUS,  j  In  prosody,  a  tetrasyllable  foot, 
in  which  the  first  and  last  syllables  are  short,  and  the 
middle  syllables  long. 

AJM-TI-SPAS'Tie,  a.     [See  Antispasis.] 

1.  Causing  a  revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors. 

Johnson. 

2.  Counteracting  spasm  ;  antispasmodic. 
AN-TI-SPAS'TIC,  re.    In  old  writers,  a  medicine  sup- 
posed to  act  by  causing  a  revulsion  of  the  humors. 

2.  A   remedy  that  counteracts  spasm :    an   anti- 
AN-TI-SPLEN'ET-IC,  a.     [See  Spleen.]  [spasmodic. 
Good  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Johnson. 
AN-TIS'TA-SIS,  re.     [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  araais, 
station.] 

In  oratory,  the  defense  of  an  action  from  the  con- 
sideration that  if  it  had  been  omitted,  something 
worse  would  have  happened.  Encyc. 

AN-TIS'TES,  n.     [L.] 

The  chief  priest  or  prelate.  Milton. 

AN-TIS'TRO-PHE,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  orpo- 
tpn,  a  turning.] 


1.  In  grammar,  the  changing  of  things  mutually 
depending  on  each  other ;  reciprocal  conversion  ;  as, 
the  master  of  the  servant,  the  servant  of  the  master. 

2.  Among  the  ancients,  that  part  of  a  song  or 
dance,  around  the  altar,  which  was  performed  by 
turning  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  opposition  to  the 
strophe,  which  was  performed  by  turning  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  ancient  odes  consisted  of 
stanzas  called  strophes  and  antistrophes,  to  which  was 
often  added  the  epode.  These  were  sung  by  a  choir, 
which  turned  or  changed  places  when  they  re- 
peated the  different  parts  of  the  ode.  The  epode 
was  sung  as  the  chorus  stood  still.     [See   Ode.] 

JVest's  pref.  to  his  Pindar. 
AN-TI-STROPH'ie,  a.     Belonging  to  the  antistrophe. 
AN-TIS'TRO-PHON,  n.    A  figure  which  repeats  a 

word  often.  Milton. 

AN-TI-STRU-M AT'IC,  )  a.     [anti  and  struma,  a  scrof- 
AN-TI-STRO'MOUS,      j      ulous  swelling.] 
Good  against  scrofulous  disorders. 

Johnson.     Wiseman. 
AN-TI-SYPH-1-LIT'ie,  a.     Efficacious  against  syph- 
ilis, or  the  venereal  disease ;  antivenereal. 
AN'TI-THE-ISM,  «.     [Gr.  avri  and  deo;.] 

Opposition  to  the  belief  of  a  God.  Chalmers. 

AN'TI-THE-IST,  re.    One  who  opposes  the  belief  of  a 


AN-TI-THE-IST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  opposing  the  be- 
lief in  a  God. 

AN-TITH'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avriBcati,  of  avri  and  Seats, 
from  Tiilr/pi,  to  place.] 

1.  In  rhetor,-,  an  opposition  of  words  or  senti- 
ments ;  contrast ;  as,  "  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  we  leave  them."  "  The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself."  "  Excess  of 
ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding."  "  Liberty 
with  laws,  and  government  without  oppression." 

2.  Opposition  of  opinions :  controversy.     Encyc. 
AN-TI-THET'IG,  /  a.      Pertaining  to  antithesis, 
AN-TI-THET'ie-AL,  j     or  opposition  of  words  and 

sentiments  ;  containing  or  abounding  with  antithe- 
sis. Enfield.     Encyc. 

AN-TI-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  antithesis.  Byron. 

AN-TIT'RA-GUS,  re.  A  prominence  on  the  lower 
posterior  portion  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  the 
tragus. 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN,  re.    [anti  and 
which  see.] 

One  who  denies  the  Trinity,  or  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-TlllN-l-TA'lll-AN,  a.     Opposing  the  Trinity 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  A  denial  of  the 
Trinity. 

AN-TIT'RO-PAL,     \  a.     [Gr.  avri  and  i-ptiru.] 

AN-TIT'RO-POUS,  j  In  botany,  denoting  that  the 
radicle,  in  a  seed,  is  at  the  extremity  most  remote 
from  the  hilum,  or  that  the  embryo  is  inverted  with 
respect  to  the  seed.  Lindley. 

AN'TI-TYPE,  •«.  [Gr.  avnrvirov,  of  avri,  against, 
and  rvTtoq,  a  type  or  pattern.] 

That  of  which  the  type  is  the  prefiguration.  Thus 
the  paschal  lamb,  in  Scripture,  is  the  type,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  antitype.  An  antitype,  then,  is  some- 
thing which  is  formed  according  to  a  model,  or  pat- 
tern, and  bearing  strong  features  of  resemblance 
to  it. 

In  the  Greek   liturgy,  the   sacramental  bread    and 
wine  are  called  antitiiprs,  that  is,  figures,  similitudes  ; 
and  the  Greek  fathers  used  the  word  in  a  like  sense. 
Encyc. 

AN-TI-TYP'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  antitype ;  ex- 
plaining the  type.  Johnson. 

AN-TI-TYP'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  antitype. 

AN-TI-VA-RI'O-LOUS,  a.     [anti  and  variolous,  which 
see.] 
Preventing  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

Med.  Rep. 

AN-TI-VE-NE'RE-AL,  a.    [anti  and  venereal,  which 
see.] 
Resisting  venereal  poison. 

ANT'LER,  7i.*  [from  the  root  of  ante,  before;  Fr. 
andouiller.     See  Ante.] 

A  start  or  branch  of  a  horn  of  a  cervine  animal, 
as  of  the  stag  or  moose.  The  branch  next  to  the 
head  is  called  the  brow-antler,  and  the  branch  next 
above,  the  bcs-antler.  Encyc. 

ANT'LER-£D,  a.     Furnished  with  antlers.     Encyc. 

ANT'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  the  habits  of  ants. 

AN-To'NI-AN,  a.  Noting  certain  medicinal  waters 
in  Germany,  at  or  near  Tonstein.  Encyc 

AN-TON-O-MA'SIA,  n.  [Gr.  avri  and  ovoua,  name.] 
The  use  of  the  name  of  some  office,  dignity,  pro- 
fession, science,  or  trade,  instead  of  the  proper  name 
of  the  person  ;  as  when  Ins  majrstij  is  used  for  aking, 
or  his  lordship  for  a  nobleman  ;  or  when,  instead  of 
Aristotle,  we  say,  the  philosopher :  Or,  conversely,  the 
use  of  a  proper  name  instead  of  an  appellative,  as 
when  a  wise  man  is  called  a  Cato,  or  an  eminent 
orator  a  Cicero,  the  application  being  supported  by  a 
resemblance  in  character.  Encyc. 

AN-TON-O-MAS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  the  figure  an- 
tonomasia. 


AOR 

AN'TRE,  (an'tur,)  n.     [L.  antrum.]     A  cavern. 

Skuk.     Othello. 

A'NUS,  re.  The  opening  of  the  body  by  which  excre- 
ment is  expelled. 

AN-U'BIS,  re.*  An  Egyptian  deity,  the  conductor  of 
departed  spirits,  and  represented  by  a  human  figure 
with  the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox. 

AN' VIL,  re.  [Sax.  anfilt,  mnfi.lt ;  D.  aanbeeld ;  old  Eng. 
anvelt.  The  first  syllable  seems  to  be  the  preposi- 
tion on,  from  the  B'elgic  dialect  aan.  The  last  syl- 
lable is  from  the  verb  build ;  in  Germ,  bilden,  to  form 
or  shape,  and  bild,  an  image  or  form,  which  in  Dutch 


Latin  word  incus,  incudis,  is  formed  by  a  like  anal- 
ogy from  in  and  cudo,  to  hammer,  or  shape  ;  and  the 
same  ideas  are  connected  in  the  Celtic ;  W.  eingion  ; 
Ir.  inneon,  anvil,  and  innconam,  to  strike.] 

An  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face,  on  which 
smiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  on  which  blows  are  laid.  ShaJt. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  discussion, 
formation,  or  preparation,  as  when  a  scheme  or 
measure  is  forming,  but  not  matured.  This  figure 
bears  an  analogy  to  that  of  discussion,  a  shaking  or 

AN'VIL-£D,  a.    Wrought  on  the  anvil.  [beating. 

Beaumont  fy  Fletcher. 

ANX-I'E-TY,  (ang-zi'e-ty,)  re.t  [L.  anxietas,  from  anx- 
ius,  solicitous  ;  L.  ango.     See  Anger.] 

1.  Concern  or  solicitude  respecting  some  event, 
future  or  uncertain,  which  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  painful  uneasiness.  It  ex- 
presses more  than  uneasiness  or  disturbance,  and  even 
more  than  trouble  or  solicitude.  It  usually  springs 
from  fear  or  serious  apprehension  of  evil,  and  in- 
volves a  suspense  respecting  an  event,  and  often  a 
perplexity  of  mind,  to  know  how  to  shape  our  con 
duct. 


ANXTOUS,  (ank'shus,)  a.  Greatly  concerned  or 
solicitous  res|>r.!in<i  something  future  or  unknown  ; 
being  in  painfn-  suspense  ;  applied  to  persons ;  as, 
to  be  anxious  fin  ihe  issue  of  a  battle. 

2.  Full  of  solicitude  ;  unquiet;  applied  to  things; 
as,  anxious  thoughts  or  labor. 

3.  Very  careful  ;  solicitous  ;  as,  anxious  to  please ; 
anxious  to  commit  no  mistake. 

It  is  followed  :>y  for  or  about,  before  the  object. 

ANX'IOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  anxious  manner  ;  solicit- 
ously ;  with  painful  uncertainty ;  carefully ;  un- 
quietly. 

ANX'IOTJS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  anxious  ; 
great  solicitude.  Johnson. 

AN'Y,  (en'ny,)  a.  [Sax.  anig,  amig;  D.  ecnig ;  Ger. 
einig.  This  word  is  a  compound  of  an,  one,  and  ig, 
which,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  is  the  ic  of  the 
Latins,  mus-t'e-us.     Any  is  wnic-us,  onc-lilie.} 

1.  One,  indefinitely. 

Nor  knowetl]  arty  niiin  iIil-  Fuller,  s.tve  (lie  S.m.  — Matt.  xi. 
If  a  soul  stuill  sin  .leiinhl  aa.j  •>]   ihe  ceiiiiii.iiiiijnenls.  —  Lev.  iv. 

2.  Some;  an  indefinite  number,  plurally  ;  for 
though  the  word  is  formed  from  one,  it  often  refers  to 
many.  Are  there  any  witnesses  present?  The  sense 
seems  to  be  a  small,  uncertain  number. 

3.  Some  ;  an  indefinite  quantity  ;  a  small  portion. 

Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  —  Ps.  iv. 


4.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute,  the  person  or 
thing  being  understood. 

And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against 
If  any  lack  wisdom,  iet  him  ask  it  of  God.  —  James  i. 
It  is  used  in   opposition  to  none.    Have  you  any 
wheat  to  sell  ?     I  have  none. 

AN'Y-WISE,  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  ;  but  the 
two  words  may  be  separated,  and  used  with  a  prep- 
osition, in  any  wise. 

A-C'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Aonia,  a  part  of  BcEotia,  in 
Greece.] 

Pertaining  to  the  muse 
The  Aonian  fount  was 
Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from'Thebes,  and  sacred  to 
the  muses.  Hence  the  muses  were  called  Aonides. 
Dryden's  Virgil,  Eclogue  10.  16.  But  in  truth,  Aonia 
itself  is  formed  from  the  Celtic  ami,  a  spring  or  foun- 
tain, [the  fabled  son  of  Neptune,]  and  this  word 
gave  name  to  Aonia.  As  the  muses  were  fond  of 
springs,  the  word  was  applied  to  the  muses,  and  to 
mountains  which  were  their  favorite  residence,  as  to 
Parnassus.  Milton. 

A'O-RIST,  n.  [Gr.  aoptaroc,  indefinite,  of  a  priv. 
and  bpos,  limit.] 

The  name  of  certain  tenses  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  express  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  past  time,  but  leave  it,  in  other  respects, 
wholly  indeterminate. 

a-O-RIST'IC,  a.    Indefinite  ;  pertaining  to  an  aorist, 

_  or  indefinite  tense. 

A-ORT'A,  it.  [Gr.  aoprn,  the  great  artery  ;  also,  an 
ark,  or  chest.] 

The  great  artery,  or  trunk  of  the  arterial  system, 
proceeding  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
giving  origin  to  all  the   arteries,  except   the  pulino- 
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APE 

nary  arteries.  It  first  rises,  when  i  is  called  the 
ascending  aorta ;  then  makes  a  great  curve,  when  it 
gives  off  branches  to  the  head  and  upper  extremi- 
ties;  then  proceeds  downward,  called  the  descend- 
ing aorta,  when  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  trunk ; 
and  finally  divides  into  the  two  iliacs,  which  supply 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities.  Ctjc.     Parr. 

A-ORT'AL,  I  a.     Pertaining  to   the    aorta,   or   great 

3  ORT'IC,   i      artery.  Darwin. 

A-PaCE',  adv.     [a  and  pace.] 

With  a  quick  pace;  quick;  fast;  speedily;  with 
haste;  hastily;  applied  to  things  in  motion  or  pro- 
gression ;  as,  birds  fly  apace  ;  weeds  grow  apace. 

AP'A-Go-GE,  7i.  [Gr.,  from  araj  a>,  to  draw  aside,  of 
ami,  from,  and  ayu,  to  drive.] 

1.  In  logic,  abduction ;  a  kind  of  argument, 
wherein  the  greater  extreme  is  evidently  contained 
in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  so  evidently  in 
the  lesser  extreme,  as  not  to  require  further  proof. 
Thus,  "  All  whom  God  absolves  are  free  from  sin  ; 
but  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ ;  therefore  all 
who  are  in  Christ  are  free  from  sin."  The  first  prop- 
osition is  evident ;  but  the  second  may  require  fur- 
ther proof,  as  thai  God  received  full  satisfaction  for 
sin  by  the  suffering  of  Christ. 

2.  In  maOicmatir.s,  a  progress  or  passage  from  one 
proposition  to  another,  when  the  first,  having  been 
demonstrated,  is  employed  in  proving  others. 

3.  In  the  Athenian  law,  the  carrying  a  criminal, 
taken  in  the  fact,  to  a  magistrate.  Encyc. 

AP-A-GOG'IC-AL,  a.  An  upagugical  demonstration  is 
an  indirect  way  of  proof,  by  showing  the  absurdity 
or  impossibility  of  the  contrary ;  corresponding  to 
tilt*  rediuJm  ail  absiniluw,  or  ml   uiipossibile. 

AP-A-LACH'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Apalaches, 
a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  Georgia. 
Hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  mountains  in  or 
near  their  country,  which  are  in  fact  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Alleganean  ridges. 

AP'AN-AGE.     See  Appanage. 

A-PAN'THRO-PY,  71.  [Gr.  airo,  from,  and  avBpuvoc, 
man.] 

An  aversion  to  the  company  of  men ;  a  love  of 
solitude.  Encyc. 

AP-A-RITII'ME-SIS,  ti.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  enumera- 
tion. 

APART',  adv.     [a  and  part ;  Pr.  aparte.     See  Part.] 

1.  Separately  ;  at  a  distance  ;  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, as  to  place. 

Jesus  departed  thence  into  a  desert  place  apart.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

2.  In  a  state  of  distinction,  as  to  purpose,  use.  or 

The  Lord  liatli  act  n/jarl  him  i'i:it  is  £-»tly  fur  himself. —  Ps.  iv. 

3.  Distinctly ;  separately  ;  as,  consider  the  two 
propositions  apart. 

4.  Aside  ;  in  exclusion  of;  as,  apart  from  all  re- 
gard to  his  morals,  he  is  not  qualified,  in  other 
respects,  for  the  office  he  holds. 

A-PART'MENT,  7i.  [Fr.  apartcment,  or  appartement, 
of  ab  or  a,  from,  and  partir,  to  depart.     See  Pakt.1 

A  room  in  a  building;  a  division  in  a  house,  sep- 
arated from  others  by  partitions ;  a  place  separated 
by  inclosure. 

AP-A-THET'ie,  a.  Void  of  feeling  ;  free  from  pas- 
sion ;  insensible.  Harris. 

AP'A-THIST,  n.    One  destitute  of  feeling. 

AP-A-THIST'ie-AL,  a.     Apathetic.         •      Seward. 

AP'A-THY,  71.     [Gr.  u  priv.  and  nuBoc,  passion.] 

Want  of  feeling  ;  privation  of  passion,  or  insen- 
sibility to  pain  ;  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind. 
As  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  stoicism,  a  calmness  of 
mind  incapable  of  being  nulled  by  pleasure,  pain,  or 
passion.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tians adopted  the  term  to  express  a  contempt  of 
earthly  concerns. 

Quietism  is  only  apathy  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  de- 

AP'A-TITE,  Ti.  [from  Gr.  a7rara-j,  to  deceive;  it 
having  been  often  mistaken  for  other  minerals.] 

Native  phosphate  of  lime.  It  occurs  usually  in 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a  green  or  greenish  color ;  re- 
sembling beryl,  but  much  softer.  Its  powder  phos- 
phoresces on  hot  coals.  The  phosphorite  of  Wer- 
ner is  an  earthy  variety.  Dana. 

APE,  /i.  *  [D.  aap  ;  Dan.  abe ;  Sax.  apa ;  Sw.  and  Ir. 
apa  ;  Ice.  ape  ;  Germ,  affe ;  W.  ab,  or  epa,  so  named 
from  the  celerity  of  its  motions.] 
*1.  A  genus  of  quadrumana,  found  in  the  torrid 
zone  of  both  continents,  containing  a  great  number 
of  species.  In  common  use,  the  word  extends  to  all 
the  tribe  of  monkeys  and  baboons  ;  but  in  zoology, 
ape  is  limited  to  such  of  these  animals  as  have  no 
tails  ;  while  those  with  short  tails  are  called  baboons, 
and  those  with  long  ones,  monkeys.  These  animals 
have  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  two  canine 
teeth,  with  obtuse  grinders.  The  feet  are  formed 
like  hands,  with  four  lingers  and  a  thumb,  and  flat 
nails.  Apes  are  lively,  full  of  frolic  and  chatter, 
thieving,  and  mischievous.  They  inhabit  the  for- 
ests, and  live  on  fruits,  leaves,  and   insects.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  imitates  servilely,  in  allusion  to  the 
manners  of  the  ape ;  a  silly  fellow. 

APE,  v.  t.     To  mutate  servilely;  to  mimic,  as  an  ape 


The  mountains  above  described. 


APH 

imitates  human  actions.    Weak  persons  are  always 

prone  to  ape  foreigners. 
A-PeAK',  adv.    [a  and  peak,  a  point.    See  Peak.] 

1.  On  the  point ;  ill  a  posture  to  pierce.  Johnson. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  perpendicular.  The  anch- 
or is  apeak,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  as  to  bring 
the  ship  directly  over  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

AP'EIY-iVINE,  a.  [L.  apenninus ;  ad  and  peuuinus, 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  peak  or  ridge  of  the  Alps. 
Levy.  Celtic  pen  or  ben,  the  peak  of  a  mountain,  or 
in  gi'iioral,  a  mountain.] 

Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  chain  cf  mountains 
which  extend  from  the  Alps,  south  of  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  Italy,  and  thence  south-oast  to  the  extremity. 

AI"!',:\'-NiNE,     ' 

AB'EN'-NINES, 

A-PEP'SY,  71.     *"Gr.  a  priv.  and  wctrroj,  to  digest.] 
Defective  digestion  ;  indigestion.  Coxe. 

A'PER,  ti.     [from  ape.]     One  who  apes. 
2.  [L.]     In  zoology,  the  wild  boar. 

A-PE'RI-ENT,  a.  ?L.  aperiens,  aperio  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
abrir;  It.  aprire;  Fr.  ouvrir.] 

Opening;  that  has  the  quality  of  opening ;  deob- 
struent; laxative. 

A-PE'RI-ENT,  7i.  Formerly,  a  medicine  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  and  thus  removing  obstructions  ;  an 
anastomotic  ;  a  deobstruent.  As  now  used,  a  remedy 
that  promotes  excretion,  or  a  laxative. 

A-PER'I-TIVE,  a.    Opening ;  deobstruent ;  aperient. 
Harvey. 

A-PERT',  a.     VL.  apertus.] 

Open  ;  evident ;  undisguised.  [JVcf.  used.]  Fotherby. 

A-PER'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  opening  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing opened  ;  an  opening ;  a  gap,  aperture,  or  passage. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman.     Wotton. 

A-PERT'LY,  adv.     Openly.     [Little  used.]  Bale. 

A-PERT'NESS,  n.     [L.  apertus.] 

Openness.     [Rarely  used.]  Holder. 

A-PERT'OR,  7i.  A  muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eye- 
lit  ;  usually  called  the  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

AP'ER-TUJtE,  n.     The  act  of  opening ;  more  general- 
ly, an  opening ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  chasm  ;  a  passage 
perforated  :  a  hole  through  any  solid  substance. 
Holder.     Newton. 

2.  An  opening  of  meaning  ;  explanation.  [JVor. 
used.]  Taylor. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  space  between  two  right  lines, 
forming  an  angle.  Encyc. 

AP'ER-Y,  «.     The  practice  of  aping.  Coleridge. 

A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  ntraXov,  a  flower 
leaf,  or  petal.] 

In  botanij,  having  no  petals,  or  flower  leaves  :  hav- 
ing no  corol.  Murtipt. 

A-PET'AL-OUS-NESS,  n,  A  state  of  being  without 
petals. 

A'PEX,  n. ;  pi.  Apexes.     [L.  apex,  pi.  apices.'] 

The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  any  thing.  In  antiqui- 
ty, the  cap  of  a  flamen  or  priest ;  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met. In  grammas,  the  mark  of  a  long  syllable.  In 
botany,  formerly,  the  anthers  of  flowers,  or  top  of  the 
stamens,  like  a  knob ;  at  present,  the  point  or  termi- 
nation of  any  part,  as  a  leaf,  seed,  or  ovule. 

Martyn.     Lindley. 

A-PHjER'E-PIS,  )  (a-fer'e-sis,)  ti.   [Gr.  ano,  from,  and 

A-PHER'E-SIS,    j      aipeoi,  to  take.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus,  by  apharesis, 
omiltere  is  written  mittere.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Vie  healing  art,  the  removal  of  any  part  dis- 
eased or  superfluous.  Parr. 

In  surgery,  amputation.  Quincy. 

A-PHAN'ES-ITE,  n.     [Gr.  aihavni,  indistinct.] 

A  copper  ore,  of  a  dark-bluish  or  verdigris-green 
color,  consisting  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper. 

APH-AN-IST'IG,  a.     In  mineralogy,  indistinct. 

APH'A-NITE,  71.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ipiuuw,  to  show.] 
A  very   compact,    dark-colored    rock,  consisting 
chiefly  of  hornblende.  Dana. 

A-PHEL'ION,(a-fel'yon,)7i  [Gr.airo, from, and  iiXws, 
the  sun.] 

That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun  ;  opposed  to  perihelion. 

APH-I-DIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [of  aphis,  the  puceron  or 
vine-fretter,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 

Eating,  devouring,  or  subsisting  on  the  aphis,  or 
plant-louse.  Darwin. 

A-PHI-LAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.,  of  a  neg.  and  fio-- 
SpaiiTiu,  of  ipiXeoi,  to  love,  and  avOpwiros,  man.] 

Want  of  love  to  mankind.  In  medicine,  the  first 
stage  of  melancholy,  when  solitude  is  preferred  to 
society.  Coxe. 

A'PHIS,  7i.  In  zoology,  the  puceron,  vine-fretter,  or 
plant-louse;  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Hemiptera.  The  aphis  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
flected beak,  and  with  antenna;  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax. In  the  same  species,  some  individuals  have 
four  erect  wings,  and  others  are  entirely  without, 
wings.  The  feet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind,  and 
the  belly  usually  ends  in  two  horns,  from  which  is 
ejected  the  substance  called  Iwney-dew.  The  species 
are  very  numerous.  Encyc. 


APL 


[Gr.  a  priv.  and  ipXuyiros,  in- 


APH-L0-G1S'T1C, 
.  flammable.] 

Flameless  ;  as,  an  ophlugis/ic  lamp,  in  which  a  coil 
of  wire  is  kopt  in  a  state  of  continued  ignition  by  al- 
cohol, without  flame.  Cornstalk. 
APH'O-NY,  «.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ojui/r,,  voice.] 

A  loss  of  voice  ;  dumbness.  Johnson.  Coxe. 

APH'O-RISM,  (afo-rizm,)  n.f  [Gr.  aipuoiauoc,  deter- 
mination, distinction  ;  from  afuptt,o>,  to  separate.] 

A  maxim  ;  a  precept  or  principle  expressed  in  a 
few  words  ;  a  detached  sentence  containing  some 
important  truth  ;  as,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  or 
of  the  civil  law.  Encyc. 

APH-O-RIS.M'ER,  n.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms.  Milton. 
APH'O-RIST,  ti.    A  writer  of  aphorisms. 
APH-O-RIST'IC,         )a.    In  the  form  of  an   apho 
APH-O-RIST'IC-AL,  (      rism  ;    in  the  form  of  short, 

unconnected  sentences  ;  as,  an  aphoristic  style. 
APH-O-RIST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  or  manner 

of  aphorisms. 
APH'RlTE,  7i.     [Gr.  aippoc,  froth.] 

An  earthy  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a 
silvery  luster  ;  the  silvery  chalk  of  Kirwan,  and  the 
scltaumcrdc  (foam  earth)  of  Werner.  Dana. 

APH'RI-ZITE,  ti.    A  variety  of  black  tourmalin. 

Phillip* 
APH-RO-DIS'I-AC,         )  a.     [Gr.  aippooiatoc,  venere- 
APH-RO-DI-SI'AG-AL,  j     al,  Aippodtrr,,  Venus,  from 
aiP/ws,  froth.] 

Exciting  venereal  desire ;  increasing  the  appetite 
for  sexual  connection. 
APH-RO-DIS'I-AG,   (af-ro-dizh'e-ak,)  ti.    A  provoca- 
tive to  venery.  Encyc.     Quincy. 
APH-RO-DI'TA,  71.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  marine  An- 
nelida,  characterized  by  two  rows  of  membranous 
scales  along  the  bark,  covering  the  branchia".  A  spe- 
cies, on  the  British  roast,  is  called  the  sea-mouse. 
APH'RO-IJITE,  n.     [Gr.  A0-jodirr,.] 

A  follower  of  Venus.  Clcaveland. 

APH-RO-DI'TE,  it.  A  name  of  Venus,  so  called  from 
Gr.  aihpos,  froth,  from  which  the  goddess  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced.  [See  Venus.] 
APH-THIT'A-LlTE,  n.  A  compound  salt,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  com- 
mon salt  ;  found  on  ilie  lavas  at  Vesuvius.  Dana. 
APH'THONG,  (af'thong,)  71.  [Gr.  ano,  without,  and 
<t>S"yy"S,  sound.] 

A  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  which,  in  the 

customary  pronunciation  of  a  word,  have  no  sound. 

Focaloir,  or  Diet,  of  llm  llibi  niv-Ctltic  Language. 

APH'THOUS,  a.     [Gr.  «09ai,  ulcers  in  the  mouth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  thrush,  {aphtha: ;)  of  the  nature  of 

tile  thrush,  or  ulcerous  affection  of  the  mouth. 

Bigclow. 
APH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  neg.  and  <pvXXm>,  folium, 
a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  leaves,  as  the  rush,  mush- 
rooms, garlic,  some  sea-weeds,  &x.  Milne. 
A'PI-A-RIST,  71.     One  who  keeps  an  apiary     Kirhy. 
A'PI-A-RY,  71.     [L.  apiarium,  of  apis,  a  bee." 

The  place  where  bees  are  kept ;  a  stand  or  shed  for 
bees. 
A'PI-AS-TER,  71.    [from  L.  apis,  a  bee.] 

The  trivial  name  of  a  bird,  a  species  of  Merops,  or 
bee-eater.  The  apiustcr  has  an  iron-colored  back, 
and  a_belly  of  bluish-green.  Encyc. 

A'PEX^ES.  I      See  ApE*  and  Anther- 

A-PI€'IJ-La-TED,  a.  In  botany,  terminated  abruptly 
hy  a  small,  distinct  point,  as  a  leaf. 

A-PlECE',  adv.     [a  and  piece.] 

To  each  ;  noting  the  share  of  each  ;  as,  here  is  an 

_  orange  apiece. 

A'PIS,   71.    In  mythology,  an  ox,  worshiped  in  ancient 

__  Egypt,  as  a  divinity. 

A'PIS,  71.  [L.]  In  zoology,  the  bee,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  The  mouth  has  two 
jaws,  and  a  proboscis  infolded  in  a  double  sheath; 
the  wings  are  four,  the  two  foremost  covering  the 
hinder  ones  when  at  rest.  The  females  and  working 
bees  have  a  sting.  Encyc. 

AP'ISH,  a.  [See  Ape.]  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ape  ;  inclined  to  imitate  in  a  servile  manner;  hence, 
foolish  ;  foppish  ;  affected  ;  trilling  ;  insignificant ;  as, 
an  iijitsii  fellow  ,  apish  manners. 

AP'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  an  apish  manner;  with  servile 
imitation ;  foppishly. 

AP'ISH-NESS,  ;i.  The  quality  of  being  apish  ;  mim- 
icry ;  foppery. 

A-PIT'PAT ;  with  quick  beating  or  palpitation  ;  a 
word  formed  from  the  suund,  pit  and  pat,  or  from 

AP-LA-NAT'IG,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  rrAai'au,  to  wan- 
der.] 

An  aplanatic  telescope  is  one  which  entirely  cor- 
rects the  aberration  of  color  of  the  rays  of  light.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  the  achromatic,  which  only 
partially  corrects  the  aberration.  Ed.  Encyc. 

A-PLAS'Tie,  «.     Not  plastic  or  easily  molded. 

AP'LO.ME,  71.     [Gr.  .it-Ao.,-,  simple.] 

A  mineral  closely  allied  to  garnet.  It  is  considered 
by  Jameson  as  crystallized  common  garnet.  It  is  a 
rare  mineral,  found  in  dodecahedrons,  with  rhombic  . 
faces,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cube  by  one 
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of  the  most  simple  laws  of  decrement,  that  of  a  sin- 
gle range  of  particles,  parallel  to  all  the  edges  of  a 
cube.  Havy.     Clcaoclatid. 

A-PLUS'TRE,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  aipXaa-rov,  the  summit 
of  the  poop  of  a  ship.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  an  ornament  made  of  wooden 
planks,  rising  from  the  stern  of  a  ship,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  aphlaston,  (,t«>XauTov  ;)  by  the  side  of 
which  a  pole  was  erected  with  a  ilag  or  ribbons  at- 
tached, to  indicate  the  course  of  the  wind. 

Smith's  Diet. 

A-POC'A-LYPSE,  (a-poc'a-lyps,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  anoKa- 
Xvmrto,  to  disclose  ;  am,  and  naXvirra,  to  cover.] 

Revelation  ;  discovery  ;  disclosure.  The  name  of 
a  book  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  many  dis- 
coveries or  predictions  respecting  the  future  state  of 
Christianity,  written  by  St.  John,  in  Patmos,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century. 

A-POG-A-LYP'Tie,         (  a.   Containing  01  pertaining 

A-POC-A-LYP'Tie-AL,  j     to  revelation  ;  disclosing. 
2.  Pertaining  In  the  .pocalypse. 

A-POC-A-LYP'TlC-AL-LY,   adv.     By  revelation  ;  in 
the  manner  of  disclosure  ;  in  relation  to  the  apoca- 

AP'-(£eXRP'OUS,  a.     (Gr.  otto  and  /caoiroc,  fruit.] 

In  botany,  a  term  denoting  that  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  pistil  are  either  entirely  or  partially  dis- 
tinct. Lindk,,. 

A-POC'O-PaTE,  v.  t.     [See  Apocope.]     To  cut  off  or 
drop  the  last  I. -iter  or  si  liable  of  a  word. 

A-POC'0-PA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  la-t  letter  or  syllable. 

A-POC'O-Pa-TING,  ppr.    Cutting  off  or  omitting  the 
last  letter  or  syllabic. 

A-POC'O-PE,  n.    [Gr.  atroKomn,  abscission,  of  utto  and 

KU1ZTOJ,  to  CUt.] 

The  cutting  off  or  omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syl- 
lable of  a  word  ;  as,  di  for  dii. 
A-POC'RI-SI-A-RY,        )n.    [Gr.,  from  awoKpiais,  an- 
A-POC-RI-SI-A'RI-US,  j      swer;  airoKpivopai,  to  an- 

Ancientiij,  a  term  applied  to  the  residents  at  the  im- 
perial city,  Constantinople,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop,  including  the  pope's  legate  or  nun- 
cio, whose  office  was  to  negotiate,  as  proctors,  at  the 
emperor's  court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  which 
their  principals  were  concerned.  The  term  was  also 
applied,  under  the  early  French  kings,  to  the  highest 
officer  in  the  royal  court,  nearly  corresponding  to 
chancellor.  .  Encyc.     Spelman. 

AP-O-CRUST'ie,  a.  [Gr  airOKpovorriKa,  from  urn  and 
»(inii!u,  to  drive.] 


and  repels  the  humors  ;  a  repellent.   Qnincy.   Coze. 
A-P<  16'RY-PHA,  n.     [Gr.,  from  amjupvirrui ;  ojtu  and 

Literally,  such  things  as  are  not  published  ;  but  in 
an  appropriate  snisr,  books  whose  authenticity,  as  in- 
spired writings,  is  not  admitted,  and  which  are  there- 
fore not  considered  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
Scripture.  When  the  Jews  published  their  sacred 
books,  they  called  them  canonical  and  divine  :  such  as 
they  did  not  publish  were  called  apocryplial.  The 
Jewish  apocryphal  books  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  canonical,  but  not  by  Protestants. 
Encyc. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL  a.  Pertaining  to  the  apocrypha; 
not  canonical ;  of  uncertain  authority  or  credit ;  false ; 
fictitious.  Congreve.     Hooker. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL-LY,  adv.  Uncertainly  ;  not  indis- 
putably. 

A-PO€'RY-PHAL-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty  as  to  au- 
thenticity; doubtfulness  of  credit  or  genuineness. 

AP'O-DAL,  a.  [See  Apodes.]  Without  feet.  In  zool- 
ogy, destitute  of  ventral  fins  ;  denoting  an  order  of 


AP'ODES,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Trout,  zroSoc,  foot.] 
A  term  applied  to  animals  that  have  no  feet ;  es- 
pecially to  certain  fabulous  birds  which  were  said  to 
have  no  legs,  and  also  to  some  birds  which  have  very 
short  legs. 

In  zoology,  the  Apodes  are  an  order  of  fishes  which 
have  no  ventral  fins  ;  the  first  order  in  Linnajus's 
system.  Encyc. 

AP'-O-DIG'Tie,        )   o.     [Gr.  amfcilic,  evidence,  of 

AP-O-DlC'Tie-AL,  \       «tm  and  fctKvvpi,  to  show.] 
Demonstrative  ;    evident  beyond   contradiction  ; 
clearly  proving.  Brown.     Olanville. 

AP-O-DIC'Tie-AL-LY,  ado.  So  as  to  be  evident  be- 
yond contradiction. 

AP-O-DIX'IS,  n.     [Gr.]     Full  demonstration.  Buck. 

A-POD'O-SIS,  7i.  [Gr.]  In  grammar,  the  principal 
clause  of  a  conditional  sentence,  expressing  the  re- 
sult i  as  distinguished  from  tin-  yo-eni.Ws  or  subordinate 
clause,  which  expresses  a  condition.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him,"  the  former  clause  is  tile  protasis,  and  the  latter 
the  apodosis.  By  some  respectable  grammarians,  this 
distinction  is  not  confined  to  conditional  sentences, 
but  is  extended  to  others  similarly  constructed. 

Af'O-GEE,  ;i.    'apogeon,  ,  pogeum;  Gr.  a-o,  from,  and 
yrh  the  earth.] 
In  modern  astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
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moon,  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 

In  ancient  astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
sun,  or  of  a  planet,  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  ancients  regarded  the  earth  as 
fixed  in  the  center  of  the  system,  and  therefore  as- 
signed to  the  sun,  with  the  planets,  an  orbit  and  an 
apogee;  but  the  moderns,  considering  the  sun  as  the 
center,  use  the  terms  perihelion  and  aphelion,  to  de- 
note the  least  and  greatest  di.-tunce  of  the  planets 
from  that  orb.  The  sun's  apogee,  therefore,  is,  in 
strictness,  the  earth'*,  ap/nlinn.       Encyc.     Johnson. 

A-PO'GON,  7i.  [Gr.  a  priv.  end  noiytov,  beard,  because 
its  jaws  want  the  appendages  called  beard.] 

The  name  of  a  sub  genus  of  fishes,  subordinate  to 
the  genus  Perca,  (perch,)  one  species  of  which  inhab- 
its the  Mediterranean.  Cuvier. 

AP'O-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  aztoypacpov,  azroypa^ui.] 
An  exemplar  ;  a  copy  or  transcript.  Ash. 

A-POL-LI-NA'RI-AN,  a.     [from  Apollo.] 

The  Apollinarian  games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  ;  instituted  A.  R.  542, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  were  merely  scen- 
ical,  with  exhibitions  of  music,  dances,  and  various 
mountebank  tricks.  Encyc. 

A-POL-LI-Na'RI-ANS  ;  in  church  history,  a  sect,  de- 
riving their  name  from  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodi- 


dowed  with  a  sensitive,  and  not  with  a  rational  soul, 
and  that  the  divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of  the 
intellectual  principle  in  man.  Encyc.     Hooker. 

A-POL'LO,  7!.*A  deity  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Phmhus,  the  sun, 
as  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  He  was  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  archery,  prophecy,  medicine,  and 
music,  and  president  mid  protector  of  the  Muses. 
Brande. 

A-POL'LO-BEL-VI-DeRE',  7i.  A  celebrated  statue 
of  Apollo,  in  the  Belvidere  gallery  of  the  Vatican 
palace  at  Rome,  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  rep- 
resentations of  the  human  frame.  Brande. 

A-POLL'YON,  77.     [Gr.  unoXXviav,  destroying.] 

The  destroyer;  a  name  used,  Rev.  ix.  11,  for  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
Abaddon. 

A-POL-O-GET'IC,         fa.  [Gr.  am\oyeop.ai,  to  speak 

A-POL-O-GET'IC-AL,  j  in  defense  of;  otto  and  Xoy- 
oi,  speech.] 

Defending  by  words  or  arguments  ;  excusing;  said 
or  written  in  defense,  or  by  way  of  apology ;  as,  an 
apologetic  essay.  Boyle. 

A-POL-O-GET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  apology 

A-POL-O-GET'ies,  7i.  That  branch  of  theology  which 
defends  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sets  forth  the  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  authority. 

A-POL'O-GIST,  71.  [See  Apology.]  One  who  makes 
an  apology ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  defense  of 
another. 

A-POL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  apology ;  to  write 
or  speak  in  favor  of,  or  to  make  excuse  for  ;  followed 
by  for  :  as,  my  correspondent  apologized  for  not  an- 
swering my  letter. 

A-POL'O-GIZ-ER,  7t.  One  who  makes  an  apology  or 
defends. 

AP'O-LOGUE,  (ap'o-Iog,)  tt.  [Gr.  awoXoyoc,  a  long 
speech,  a  fable.] 

A  moral  fable  ;  a  story  or  relation  of  fictitious 
events,  intended  to  convey  useful  truths.  An  ap- 
ologue differs  from  a  parable  in  this :  the  parable  is 
drawn  from  events  which  pass  among  mankind,  and 
therefore  requires  probability  in  the  narrative  ;  the 
apologue  is  founded  on  supposed  actions  of  brutes  or 
inanimate  things,  and  therefore  is  not  limited  by 
strict  rules  of  probability.  Esop's  fables  are  good 
examples  of  apologues.  Encyc. 

A-POL'O-GY,  7i.f  [Gr.  anoXoyia,  of  otto  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

An  excuse  ;  something  said  or  written  in  defense 
or  extenuation  of  what  appears  to  others  wrong  or 
unjustifiable,  or  of  what  may  be  liable  to  disappro- 
bation. It  may  be  an  extenuation  of  what  is  not 
perfectly  justifiable,  or  a  vindication  of  what  is  or 
may  be  disapproved,  but  which  the  apologist  deems 
to  be  right.  A  man  makes  an  apology  for  not  fulfill- 
ing an  engagement,  or  for  publishing  a  pamphlet. 
An  apology,  then,  is  a  reason  or  reasons  assigned  for 
what  is  wrong  or  niao  appear  to  be  wrong,  and  it  may 
be  either  an  extenuation  or  a  justification  of  some- 
thing that  is  or  may  be  censured  by  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  reasons. 

AP-O-ME-COM'E-TRY,  n.    [Gr.  atro,  /.ojKot,  distance, 


The  art  of  measuring  things  distant. 

AP-O-NEU-Ro'SIS,  77.     [Gr.  am,,  from,  and  vevpov,  a 
nerve  ;  W.  nerth  ;  Arm.  neri.     See  Nehve.] 

An  expansion  of  a  tendon  in  the  manner  of  a 
membrane  ;  a  tendinous  expansion  in  which  a  mus- 
cle terminates,  inserted  into  other  relatively  fixed 
parts,  or  covering  and  confining  other  muscles,  and 
forming  a  fascia.  Encnc.     Blancanl. 

AP-O-PEMP'TIC,   a.     [Gr.  airo,  from;  and  zrepnto,  to 
send.] 
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Denoting  a  song  or  hymn  among  the  ancients,  sung 
or  addressed  to  a  stranger,  on  his  departure  from  a 
place  to  his  own  country.  It  may  be  used  as  a  noun 
for  the  hymn.  Encyc. 

A-POPH'A-SIS,  77.  [Gr.  otto,  from,  and  qjatns,  form  of 
speech.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  waving  or  omission  of  what  one, 
speaking  ironically,  would  plainly  insinuate  ;  as,  "  I 
will  not  mention  another  argu lie -nt,  which,  however, 
if  I  should,  you  could  not  refute."   Snath.    Johnson. 

AP-0-PHLEG-MAT'IO,  a.  [Gr.  am,,  from,  and  <pXcy- 
iiu,  phlegm.] 

Having  the  quality  of  exciting  discharges  of  phlegm 
or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which  excites 
discharges  of  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  mouth  oi 
nostrils.  Coze. 

AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TISM,  77.     An  apophlegmatic. 

i?<7C077. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I-ZANT,  77.     An  apophlegmatic. 
Qnincy.     Coze. 
AP'OPH-THEGM,  )  (ap'o-thein,)  71.      [Gr.  am;  from, 
AP'O-THEGM,        j      and  <pOe}  ,.0,  word.    It  would  be 
eligible  to  reduce  this  harsh  word  to  apothem.] 

A  remarkable  saying  ;  a  short,  sententious,  in- 
structive remark,  uttered  on  a  particular  occasion,  or 
by  a  distinguished  character;  as  that  of  Cyrus,  "  He 
is  unworthy  to  be  a  magistrate,  who  is  not  better 
than  his  subjects  ;  "  or  that  of  Cato,  "  Homines,  nihil 
agendo,  discunt  male  agere,"  .Men,  by  doing  nothing, 
soon  learn  to  do  mischief. 
A-POPH'Y-GE,  71.  {Gr.  otto,  from,  and  a,vyn,  flight.] 
In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  column  where  it 
springs  out  of  its  base  ;  sometimes  called  the  spring 
of  the  column.  Chambers. 

A  concave  part  or  ring  of  a  column,  lying  above  or 


cava  di  basso,  or  di  sopra.  It  was  originally  a  ring  or 
ferule  to  bind  the  extremities  of  wooden  columns, 
and  keep  them  from  splitting ;  afterward  imitated 
in  stone  [Hilars.  Encyc. 

A-POPH'YL-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  utto,  from,  and  tpvXXov,  a 
leaf;  so  called  from  the  readiness  with  which  its 
lamina;  are  separated.] 

A  zeolitic  mineral,  occurring  in  pearly,  laminated 
masses,  or  crystallized  in  grassy,  square  prisms,  with 
pyramidal  terminations,  which  break  very  readily 
across,  and  afford  a  surface  »  ith  a  pearly  luster.  It 
consists  of  silica,  lime,  and  potash.  From  its  peculiar 
luster,  it  is  sometimes  called  ichthyopluhalinitc,  or  fisli- 
eye  stone.  Dana. 

A-POPH'Y-SIS,  77.    [Gr.  airo,  from,  and  0t><rit,  growth.] 
A  process  of  a  bone  ;  a  prominent  part  of  a  bone, 
forming,  originally,  a  continuous  part  of  the  body  of 
the  bone,  in  distinction  from  rpiphtisii. 

APO-PLEC'Tie,  ,  a.     [See  Apoplexy.] 

AP-O-PLEG'Tie-AL,  j  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
in  apoplexy  ;  as,  an  apoplectic  fit ;  or  predisposed  to 
apoplexy  ;  as,  an  apophclir  habit  of  bodv. 

AP-O-PLEC'TIC,  71.    A  person  affected  with  apoplexy. 
Knatchbidl. 

Ar"0-PLEX-£D,  (ap'o-plext,)  a.  Affected  with  apo- 
plexy. Shale. 

AP'O-PLEX-Y,  71.  [Gr.  aironXnlta,  of  otto,  from,  and 
ztXnuoo;  to  strike.] 

Abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  from  sus- 
pension of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum. 

Dryden,  for  the  sake  of  measure,  uses  apoplez,  for 
apoplexy. 

AP'O-RON,    )  71.     [See  Aporia.]     A  problem  difficult 

AP'O-RIME,  j     to  be  resolved.  Encyc. 

A-PO'RI-A,  71.  [Gr.  airopia,  from  atropos,  inops  con- 
silii,  of  a  and  vopo;,  way  or  passage.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  doubting  or  being  at  a  loss  where 
to  begin,  or  what  to  say,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 


2.  In  the  iiml'tcal  art.  febrile  anxiety  ;  uneasiness; 
restlessness  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  the 
stoppage  id' any  natural  secretion.  Coze. 

A-PO-SEP'E-DIN,  77.  [Gr.  ami,  from,  and  erijirriwi', 
putrefaction.]  A  peculiar  eryMalli/.ed  substance  ob- 
tained from  putrid  cheese.  Brande. 

A-POS-I-O-PE'SIS,  77.  [Gr.  oTrojioJirr/irts,  of  airo  and 
oiumau,  to  be  silent.] 

Reticency  or  suppression ;  as  when  a  speaker,  for 
some  cause,  as  fear,  sorrow,  or  anger,  suddenly 
breaks  offliis  discourse,  before  it  is  ended  ;  or  speaks 
of  a  thing  when  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he  would  say 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  or  aggravates  what  he  pre- 
tends to  conceal,  by  uttering  a  part  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  understood.   Smith.  Johnson.  Encyc. 

A-POS'TA-SIS,  B,     (Gr.  awoaraatc.] 

1.  In  ancient  medicine,  the  termination  or  crisis  of  a 

or  the  termination  by  transfer  to  another  part.    Hence, 

2.  An  abscess;  such  collection  of  purulent  matter 
having  been  considered  a  critical  secretion,  and 
hence  called,  in  Greek,  azroarnpa,  and  in  Latin,  ab- 
scessus.  Blamurd. 

3.  The  throwing  off  or  separation  of  exfoliated  or 
fractured  bone.  Coze. 

A-POS'TA-SY,  7t.  [Gr.  awoaraoic,  a  defection,  of 
aipiari)ju,  to  depart,  a~o  and  tirrriui.] 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


•Ac  Pit  tori  d  fllustrittti'its- 
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1.  An  abandonment  of  what  one  has  professed;  a 
total  desertion  or  departure  from  one's  faith  or  re- 
ligion. 

2.  The  desertion  from  a  party  to  which  one  has 
A-POS'TATE,  n.     [Gr.  arratrrarne.]  [adhered. 

One  who  has  forsaken  the  church,  sect,  or  profes- 
sion to  which  he  before  adhered.  In  its  original 
sense,  applied  to  one  who  has  abandoned  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  correctly  applied  also  to  one  who  aban- 
dons a  political  or  other  party. 

[n  the  Roman  Catholic  ehnreJi,  one  who,  without  a 
legal  dispensation,  forsakes  a  religious  order,  of 
which  lie  lias  made  profession.  Encyc. 

A-POS'TaTE,  a.     False ;  traitorous.  Spenser. 

AP-O-STAT'ie-AL,  a.  After  the  manner  of  an  apos- 
tate. Sandys. 

A-POS'TA-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  abandon  one's  profession 
or  church  ;  to  forsake  principles  or  faith  which  one 
has  professed,  or  the  party  to  which  one  has  been 
attached.  WorlhingUm. 

A-POS'TA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Abandoning  a  church,  pro- 
fession, sect,  or  party. 

A-POS'TE-MATE,  v.  i.  To  form  into  an  abscess  ;  to 
swell  and  fill  with  pus. 

A-POS-TE-Ma'TION,  ti.  The  formation  of  an  apos- 
teine  ;  the  process  ofVathci  iug  into  an  abscess;  writ- 
ten corruptly  imposthumation. 

AP-OS-TEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abscess  ; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  aposteme. 

Jov.rn.  of  Science. 

AP'OS-TeME,  ti.  [Gr.  aTtoarnpa,  from  mpicrnut,  to 
go  off,  to  recede  ;  a-nu  and  larnpi,  to  stand.] 

An  abscess  ;  a  swelling  filled  with  purulent  mat- 
ter;  written  also  corruntlv  imposthume. 

A  POS-TE-Rl-0'Rl,  [L.  posterior,  after.] 

Arguments  a  posteriori,  are  drawn  from  effects,  con- 
sequences, or  facts  ;  in  opposition  to  reasoning  apriori. 

A-POS'TIL,  n.  [Fr.  apustillc.]  A  marginal  note  or 
reference  ;  a  postscript. 

A-POS'TLE,  (a-pos'l,)  n.  [L.  apostolus  :  Gr.  oTooroAOf , 
from  arr  ,ot£AAuj,  to  send  away,  of  ano  and  oreXXa, 
to  send  ;  Germ,  stellen,  to  set.] 

A  person  deputed  to  execute  some  important 
business ;  but  appropriately ,  a  disciple  of  Christ 
commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel.  Twelve  per- 
sons were  selected  by  Christ  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
Judas,  one  of  'he  number,  proving  an  apostate,  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Matthias.     Acts  i. 

The  title  of  apostle  is  applied  to  Christ  himself, 
Heb.  iii.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  other 
ministers  were  called  apostles,  Rom.  xvi.  ;  as  were 
persons  sent  to  carry  alms  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, Philip,  ii.  This  title  was  also  given  to  per- 
sons who  first  planted  the  Christian  faith.  Thus 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apostle  of  France; 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  are  called  apostles. 

Among  tlie  Jews,  the  title  was  given  to  officers 
who  were  sent  into  distant  provinces,  as  visitors  or 
commissioners,  to  see  the  laws  observed,  and  to  col- 
lect money  or  tribute. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liiurgy,  is  a  book  containing 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  read  in  the  churches  through  the  year. 

A-POS'TLE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an 
apostle. 

A-POS'TO-LATE,  n.  A  mission ;  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  apostle.  Ancient  writers  use  it  for  the 
office  of  a  bishop ;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pope,  whose  see  is  called  the  apostolic 
see.  Eneyc. 

AP-OS-TOL'te,         I  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 


livered  or  taught  by  the  apostles  ;  as,  apostolic  faith 
or  practice. 

Apostolic  constitutions  ;  a  collection  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  apostles,  but  generally  supposed  to 
be  spurious.  They  appeared  in  the  fourth  century, 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  and  consist  of  rules  and 
precepts  relating  to  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  ceremonies  and  discipline   of   the 


Apostolic  fathers  :  an  appellation  j;iven  to  the  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  first  century. 

AP-OS-TOJL'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
apostles. 

AP-OS-TOL'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
apostolical,  or  accordant,  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
apostles. 

AP-0,S-TOL'ieS,  ti.  pi.  Certain  sects,  so  called  from 
their  pretending  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, abstaining  from  marriage,  from  wine,  flesh,  pe- 
cuniary reward,  &c,  and  wandering  about  clothed 
in  white,  with  long  beards  and  bare  heads.  Saga- 
relli,  the  founder  of  one  of  these  sects,  was  burnt  at 
Parma  in  1300.  Encyc. 

A-POS'TRO-PHE,  n.  [Gr.  otto,  from,  and  errpoipn,  a 
turning.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  diversion  of  speech;  a  digressive 
address  ;  a  changing  the  course  of  a  speech,  and  ad- 
dressing a  person  w  iio  is  dead  or  absent,  as  if  present , 
or  a  short  address  introduced  into  a  discourse,  di- 
rected to  some   person  different  from  the  party  to 
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which  the  main  discourse  is  directed,  as  when  an 
advocate,  in  an  argument  to  the  jury,  turns  and  ad- 
dresses a  few  remarks  to  the  court.     Encyc.   Smith. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  which  omission  is 
marked  by  a  comma  ;  as,  call'd  for  called.  The  comma 
used  for  this  purpose  may  also  be  called  an  apostrophe. 

AP-OS-TROPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe  ; 
noting  the  contraction  of  a  word.  Murray. 

A-POS'TRO-PHiZE,  v.  t.    To  address  by  apostrophe. 

2.  To  contract  a  word  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  comma,  indicating  the  omission 
of  a  letter. 

A-POS'TRO  PIIIZE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  apostrophe,  or 
short,  detached  address  in  speaking. 

A-POS'TRO  PIIIZ-£D,  pp.  Addressed  by  way  of  di- 
gression ;  contracted  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
letters;  maiked  he  an  apostrophe. 

A-POS'TRO-PHIZ-ING,  ppr.  Addressing  in  a  digres- 
sion ;  contracting  or  marking  by  apostrophe. 

AP-O-TAC'TITE,  n.  [Gr.  uttotuktos,  from  arrorarTa, 
to  renounce  ;  ano  and  rarroj,  to  ordain.] 

One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  first  believers,  renounced  all  their  effects 
and  possessions.  Encyc. 

AP-O-TEL-ES-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  atrnreXioparueoc, 
from  airorcXarpm,  an  effect  of  the  stars.] 

Relating  to  astrology  ;  teaching  by  the  science  of 
the  stars.  Gaussen. 

A-POTH'E-€A-RY,  n.  [L.  apotheca,  Gr.  atrotintcri,  a 
repository,  from  annSij/ii,  to  deposit  or  lay  aside,  or 
from  Sijxij,  a  chest.] 

1.  One  who  practices  pharmacy ;  one  who  pre- 
pares drugs  for  medicinal  uses,  and  keeps  them  for 
sale.  In  England,  apothecaries  were  formerly  obliged 
to  prepare  medicines  according  to  the  formulas  pre- 
scribed by  the  college  of  physicians,  and  were  liable 
to  have  their  shops  visited  by  the  censors  of  the  col- 
lege, who  had  power  to  destroy  medicines  which 
were  not  good.  Apothecaries  are  now  the  most  nu- 
merous  class   of  medical  practitioners  in  England, 

Called  general  practitioners. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  an  apothecary  was  the  keeper 
of  any  shop  or  warehouse  ;  and  an  officer  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  magazine  Encyc. 

AP'O-THEGM,  (ap'o-them,)  n.     [See  Apophthegm.] 
A  remarkable  saving  ;  a  short,  instructive  remark. 
AP-0-THEU-MAT'I€,  la.     In  the  manner  of  an 

AP-O-TIIEG-MAT'ie-AL,  j      apothegm.      Warton. 
AP-O-THEG'MA-TIST,  n.    A  collector  or  maker  of 

apothegms.  Pope. 

AP-O-THEG'MA-TIZF,,  v.  t.    To  utter  apothegms,  or 

short  '- 


AP-O-THE'O-SIS,  n.     [Gr.    uTroStuitrij,  of  arro     and 
Bene,  God.] 

Deification ;  consecration ;  the  act  of  placing  a 
prince  or  other  distinguished  person  among  the 
heathen  deities.  This  honor  was  often  bestowed  on 
illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  followed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  temples,  and  the  institution  of  sacrifices  to 
the  new_deityL  Encuc. 

AP-O-THe'O-SiZE,  v.  t.    To  consecrate,  or  exalt  to 
the  dianitv  of  a  deity  ;  to  deify.  Bacon. 

A-POTH'E-SIS,  Ti.    [Gr.  aironSnui,  to  put  away.] 

1.  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone.  Coze. 

2.  A  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  in  the 
primitive  churches,  furnished  with  shelves,  for 
books,  vestments,  &c.  Wheler. 


quantities  commensurable  only  in  power;  as  between 
~J*  and  1,  or  between  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a 
square.  Hutton. 

2.  In  music,  that  portion  of  a  tone  major  which  re- 
mains after  deducting  from  it  an  interval,  less  by  a 
comma  than  a  semitone  major.  Busby. 

The  part  remaining  of  a  greater  tone  after  a  greater 
semitone  hits  been  taken  from  it.  The  Greeks,  sup- 
posing the  greater  tone  could  not  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  smaller  part  apotome,  and  the 
other  limina.  This  refers  to  the  proper  apotome,  said 
to  have  been  so  denominated  by  Pythagoras,  and 
corresponding  to  the  chromatic  or  minor  semitone, 
as  the  limma  to  the  diatonic  or  major  semitone. 

Calcott,  Eil.  Encyc. 
The  difference  between  a  greater  and  lesser  semi 
tone.  Encyc. 

This  refers  to  the  apotome  major  of  Boethius,  col- 
responding  to  the  enharmonic'  diesis.  This  term 
apotome  was  also  applied  by  the  ancient  musicians 
to  several  other  peculiar  intervals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-O-TREP'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  ujro  and  tdcttoj,  to  turn.] 

The  resolution  of  a  suppurating  tumor.         Coze. 

AP-O-TRO-P^E'A,  7i.  pi.  [Gr.  atto  and  rp£rra),to  turn.] 

In  ancient  poetry,   verses  or  hymns    composed   for 

averting  the  wrath  of  incensed  deities.     The  deities 

invoked  were  called  apotropmans.  Encyc. 

AP'O-ZEM,  ii.     [Gr.  n-o  and  £to),  to  boil.] 

A  decoction,  m  which  the  medicinal  substances  of 
plants  are  extracted  by  boiling.     Encyc.     Wiseman. 
AP-O-ZEM/IC-AL,  a.     Like  a  decoction.     Whitaher 
AP-PaIR',  v.  L     To  impair.     [JYot  in  use.] 
AP-PAIR',  v.  i.     To  degenerate.     [Jfot  in  use.] 
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AP-PALL',  (ap-paul',)  v.t. f  [Fr.  palir ;  L.  palleo,  to  be- 
come pale.     See  Pale.] 

1.  To  depress  or  discourage  with  fear;  to  impress 
with  fear,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mind  shrinks, 
or  loses  its  firmness  ;  as,  the  sight  appalled  the  stout- 
est heart. 

2.  To  reduce,  allay,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  appall  thirst. 
[  Unusual.']  Thomson. 

AP-PALL',  v.  i.     To  grow  faint ;  to  be  dismayed. 

Lidgate. 

AP-PALL'KD,  (ap-pauld',)  pp.  Depressed  or  dis- 
heartened with  fear ;  reduced. 

AP-PALL'ING,  ppr.    Depressing  with  fear ;  reducing. 
2.  a.   Adapted  to  depress  courage. 

AP-PALL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  appall. 

AP-PALL'MENT,  n.  Depression  occasioned  by  fear; 
discouragement. 

AP'PAN-AGE,  78.  [Fr.  apanage,  an  estate  assigned  to 
a  younger  son  for  his  maintenance ;  an  appendix,  de- 
pendence, appurtenance  ;  It.  appannaggio,  an  appen- 
dage. If  this  word  is  from  the  panage,  punugium  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  from  pains,  food,  provision  ;  It. 
panaggio,  provision.  This  is  probably  the  true  origin 
of  the  word.] 

1.  The  portion  of  land  assigned  by  a  sovereign 
prince  for  the  subsistence  of  his  younger  sons. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  Formerly,  in  France,  lands  assigned  by  the 
king  for  the' maintenance  of  his  younger  sons,  as 
their  patrimony  ;  but  on  condition  that, on  the  failure 
of  male  offspring,  the.  were  to  revert  to  the  crown. 
From  the  appanage  i;  was  customary  for  the  sons  to 
take  their  titles  or  su   lames.        Spelmau.     P.  Cijc. 

3.  Sustenance;  m.  -ns  of  nourishing. 

Wealth  —  Ihc  ajypanage    f  wit.  Swift. 

AP-PAN'A-GIST,  n.  .  prince  to  whom  an  appanage 
was  granted.  P.  Cue. 

AP-PA-RA'TUS,  ti  ;  pi.  Apparatuses.  [L.,  from  ap- 
paro,  to  prepare,  of  ad  and  paro.~\ 

1.  Things  provided  as  means  to  some  end  ;  as  the 
tools  of  an  artisan,  the  furniture  of  a  house,  instru- 
ments of  war.  In  more  technical  language,  a  com- 
plete set  of  instruments  or  utensils,  for  performing 
any  operation  or  experiment.  Cacallo.     Encyc. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
stone,  of  three  kinds,  the  small,  the  great,  and  the 
high.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

Apparatus  is  also  used  as  the  title  of  several  books, 
in  the  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  glossaries, 
dictionaries,  &c.  Encyc. 

AP-PAR'EL,  7i.  [Fr.  appareil,  from  purer,  to  dress  or 
set  off7;  Sp.  aparcjar  ;  L.  poro,  apparo,  to  prepare; 
Arm.  para ;  Port,  apanlho,  ^p.  opurijo,  tackle,  whence 
parrel  in  seamen's  language;  Ch.'  Heb.  N-O,  barn; 

Ar.  Lj  bara.     Class  Br.  No.  8, 10,  19.J 

1.  Clothing  ;  vesture  ;  garments  ;  dress. 

2.  External  habiliments  or  decorations;  appear- 
ance ;  as,  religion  appears  in  the  natural  apparel  of 
simplicity 

Glorious  in  apparel.  —  tsa.  boil. 

3.  The  furniture  of  a  ship,  as  sails,  rigging,  an- 
chors, &c. 

AP-PAR'EL,  v.  t.    To  dress  or  clothe. 

They  who   are  gorgeously  appareled  are  in  kings'  courts.— 

2.  To  adorn  with  dress. 

She  did  apparel  her  apparel.  Sidney. 

3.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments ;  to  cover  with 
something  ornamental ;  to  cover,  as  with  garments  ; 
as,  trees  appareled  with  flowers,  or  a  garden  with 
verdure. 

4.  To  furnish  with  external  apparatus ;  as,  ships 
appareled  for  sea. 

AP-PAR'EL-£D,  pp.     Dressed  ;  clothed  ;  covered  as 

with  dress  ;  furnished. 
AP-PAR'EL-ING,  ppr.    Dressing  ;  clothing  ;  covering 

as  with  dress  ;  furnishing. 
AF-PAR'ENCE,    )n.     Appearance.     [JVot  in  nsc] 
AP-PAR'EN-OY,  j  Chaucer.     Oower. 

AP-i'A  It'ENT,  a.     [See  Appear.] 

1.  That  may  be  seen,  or  easily  seen  ;  visible  to  the 
eye  ;  within  sight  or  view.  Attcrbury. 

2.  Obvious  ;  plain  ;  evident ;  indubitable  ;  as,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  apparent  in  his  works. 

3.  Visible,  in  opposition  to  hid  or  secret ;  as,  a  man's 
apparent  conduct  is  good. 

4.  Visible;  appearing  to  the  eye;  seeming,  in  dis- 
tinction from  true,  or  real;  as,  the  apparent  motion 
or  diameter  of  the  sun. 

Heirs  apparent  are  those  whose  riizht  to  an  estate 
is  indefeasible,  if  they  survive  the  ancestor;  in  dis- 

should  die  immediately,  would  inherit,  but  whose 
right  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer 
heir.  Blaclcstane. 

AP-PAR'ENT-LY,  adv.  Openly  ;  evidently  ;  as,  the 
goodness  of  God  is  apparent:*;  manliest  in  his  works 
of  providence. 

2.  Seemingly  ;  in  appearance  ;  as,  a  man  may  be 
apparently  friendly,  yet  malicious  in  heart. 
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AP-PAR'ENT-NESS,  n.    Plainness  to  the  eye  or  the 

mind  ;  visibleness ;  obviousness. 
AP-PA-RI"TION,  (ap-pa-rish'un.)  n.     [See  Appear.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  appearance  ;  visibility.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  appearing ;  a  visible  object ;  a  form. 

Milton.     Shak. 

3.  A  ghost ;  a  specter ;  a  visible  spirit.  [  This  is 
now  the  usual  sense  oftlte  word.] 

4.  Mere  appearance ;  opposed  to  reality. 

Denham. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  first  appearance  of  a  star  or 
other  luminary,  alter  having  been  obscured;  opposed 
to  occultution. 

AP-PAK/I-TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  apparo,  to  prepare,  or 
appareo,  to  attend.] 

Among  the  Romans,  any  officer  who  attended 
magistrates  and  judges  to  execute  their  orders.  In 
England,  a  messenger  or  officer  who  serves  the 
process  of  a  spiritual  court,  or  a  beadle,  in  a  univer- 
sity, who  carries  the  mace.  Eneyc. 

AP-PAY',  v.  t.     [Sp.  and  Port,  apagar.] 

To  satisfy.     [Obs.]     [See  Pay.]  Sidney. 

AP-PEACH',  v.  t.  To  accuse  ;  to  censure  or  reproach. 
[Obs.]     [See  Impeach.]  Shak. 

AP-PEACH'MENT,  -n.  Accusation;  charge  exhib- 
ited.    [Obs.]  mtton. 

AP-PeAL',  v.  i.  [Fr.  appclcr ;  It.  appellant  Sp.  upe- 
lar  i  Port.  apprllnr  ;  L.  appa'la ;  ad  and  pello,  to  drive 
or  send  ;  Gr.  /Ja\r\o>.  We  do  not  see  the  sense  of 
call  in  pello,  but  to  drive  or  press  out,  is  the  radical 
sense  of  calling,  naming.  This  word  coincides  in 
elements  with  L.  balo,  Ling,  bawl,  and  peal.  Class 
Bl.] 

1.  To  refer  to  a  superior  judge  or  court,  for  the 
decision  of  a  cause  depending,  or  the  revision  of  a 
cause  decided  ill  a  lower  court. 

1  appeal  to  Cesar.  —  Acts  xxi. 

2.  To  refer  to  another  for  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion controverted,  or  the  counteraction  of  testimony 
or  facts  ;  as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  truth  of 
what  is  alleged. 

AP-PeAL',  v.  t.  To  call  or  remove  a  cause  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  judge  or  court.  This  may  be 
done  after  trial  and  judgment  in  the  lower  court ;  or 
by  special  statute  or  agreement,  a  party  may  appeal, 
before  trial,  upon  a  fictitious  issue  and  judgment. 
We  say,  the  cause  was  appealed  before  or  after 
trial., 

AP-PEAL',  v.  t.  In  criminal  lain,  to  charge  with  a 
crime ;  to  accuse  ;  to  institute  a  private  criminal 
prosecution,  for  some  heinous  offense  ;  as,  to  appeal 
a  person  of  felony.  This  process  was  anciently- 
given  to  a  private  person  to  recover  the  weregild, 
or  private  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  an  injury  he  had 
received  by  the  murder  of  a  relation,  or  by  some 
personal  injury.  Blackstone. 

AP-PeAL',  n.  The  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  as  from  a  common 
picas  court  to  a  superior  or  supreme  court.  Also, 
the  right  of  appeal. 

2.  An  accusation  ;  a  process  instituted  by  a  private 
person  against,  a  man  for  some  heinous  crime  by 
which  he  has  been  injured,  as  for  murder,  larceny, 
mayhem.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge.      Dryden. 

4.  A  call  upon  a  person  ;  a  reference  to  another  for 
proof  or  decision. 

In  an  oath,  a  person  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Deity 
for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

5.  Resort;  recourse. 

Ever,'  milder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before  a  nation  makes  an  ap- 
peal U3  arms.  Kent. 

AP-PEAL' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appealed;  that 
may  be  removed  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  decision  ; 
as,  the  cause  is  appealable. 

2.  That  may  be  accused  or  called  to  answer  by 
appeal ;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  criminal  is  appeab- 
ahlrj'ttr  manslaughter. 

AP-PEAL' ANT,  n.     One  who  appeals.     [JVot  used.] 
Shale 

APPEALED,  (ap-pecld',)  pp.  Removed  to  a  higher 
court,  as  a  cause  ;  prosecuted  for  a  crime  by  a  private 
person,  as  a  criminal. 

AP-PeAL'ER,  ?!.    One  who  appeals;  an  appellor. 

AP-PEAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  a  cause  to  a 
higher  tribunal  ;  prosecuting  as  a  private  person  for 
an  offense  ;  referring  to  another  for  a  decision. 

AP-PeAR',  v.  i.t  [L.  appareo,  of  ad  and  pareo,  to  ap- 
pear, or  be  manifest;  It.  apparire;  Sp.  parccer,  apa- 
recer  i  Fr.  opparair,  appannt re.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  come  or  be  in  sight ;  to  be  in  view  ;  to  be 
visible. 

The  leprosy  appcareth  in  tha  *ldn  of  Or-  IVsh.—  Lev.  xiii. 
And  God  Slid,  L-L  ll,r  dry  1  net  appear.  — Gen.  i. 

2.  To  become  visible  to  the  eye,  as  a  spirit,  or  to 
the   apprehension   of  the  mind  ;  a  sense  frequent  in 


3.  To  stand  in  presence  of,  as  parties  or  advocate 


before  a  court,  or  as  persons  to  be  tried.    The  de- 
fendant, being  called,  did  not  appear. 

We  must  all  appear  before   the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. — 2 


Let  thy  work  appra.r  lo  Miv  *  rvant. —  Ps.  xc. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  —  1  John  ill. 

5.  To  be  clear  or  made  clear  by  evidence ;  as,  this 
fact  appears  by  ancient  records. 

But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin.  —  Rom.  Til. 

6.  To  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality. 

They  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may  appear  to  men  to  fast. 

7.  To  be  discovered  or  laid  open. 

That  thy  shame  may  appear.  —  Jer.  xiii. 

APPEAR',  n.     Appearance.     [Obs.] 

AP-PkAR'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  coming  into  sight ; 
the  act  of  becoming  visible  to  the  eye;  as,  his  sud- 
den appearance  surprised  me. 

2.  The  thing  seen  ;  a  phenomenon;  as,  an  appear- 
ance in  the  sky. 

3.  Semblance  ;  apparent  likeness. 


Tli.  ri-  i 


the  appearance  of  fire. 


4.  External  show ;  semblance  assumed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  reality  or  substance  ;  as,  we  are  often  de- 
ceived by  appearances;  he  has  the  appearance  of 
virtue. 

For  man  lookalh  oo  On'  nnhaar,  I  appearance.  —  1  Sam.  xvi. 

5.  Personal  presence;  exhibition  of  the  person  ;  as, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  court,  or  on  the  stage. 

6.  Exhibition  of  the  character;  introduction  of  a 
person  to  the  public  in  a  particular  character ;  as,  a 
person  makes  his  appearance  in  the  world  as  an  his- 
torian, an  artist,  or  tin  orator. 

7.  Probability  ;  likelihood.  Bacon. 
This  sense  is  rather  an  inference  from  the  third 

or  fourth  ;   as,  probability  is  inferred   from  external 
semblance  or  show, 

8.  Presence ;  mien  ;  figure ;  as  presented  by  the 
person,  dress,  or  manners  ;  as,  the  lady  made  a  noble 
appearance. 

9.  A  being  present  in  court;  a  defendant's  filing 
common  or  special  bail  to  a  process. 

10.  An  apparition.  Addison. 
AF-PeAH'ER,  n.     The  person  that  appears.     Brown. 
AP-PeAR'ING,  ppr.      Coming    in   sight;    becoming 

evident;  making  an  external  show  ;  seeming;  hav- 
ing the  semblance. 

AP-PeAR'ING,  n.    The  act  of  becoming  visible  ;  ap- 
pearance. 

AP-PeAS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  appeased, quieted, 
calmed,  or  pacified. 

AP-PEAS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ap- 
peasable. 

AP-PeASE',  v.  t.    [Fr.  apaiscr,  of  ad  and  paix,  peace ; 
L.  pax.     See  Peace.] 

To  make  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
peace;  to  still  ;  to  pacify  ;  as,  to  appease  the  tumult 
of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  passions ;  to  appease  hunger 
or  thirst.     [77tis  word  is   of  a  general  application' to 


ermj  thing  in  a  di^arhtd,  rajlird,  ur  aa-i/atrd  state. 
AP-PeAS'-ED,^  (ap-peezd',)  pp.      duieted ;    caln 

of  appeasing ;   the 


.    calmed 

stilled  ;  pacified, 
AP-PfiASE'MENT,  ti.    The 

state  of  being  in  peace. 
AI'-I'kAS'ER.  ii.    One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 
AP-PeA'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  appease; 

mitigating;  quieting. 
AP-PEL'LAN-CY,  n.    Appeal;  capability  of  appeal. 
AP-PEL'LANT,  n.     [See  Appeal.] 

1.  One  who  appeals,  or  removes  a  cause  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

2.  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime. 

3.  One  who  challenges  or  summons  another  to 
single  combat. 

4.  In  church  history,  one    who  appeals  from  the 
Constitution  Unigonitus  to  a  general  council.   Encyc. 

Party  appellant ;  in  law,  the  party  who  appeals. 
AP-PEL'LATE,  n.     A  person  appealed,  or  prosecuted 
for  a  crime.  JJVot  now  used.    See  Appellee.]  Ayliffe. 
AP-PEL'LATE,  a.      Pertaining  to  appeals  ;    having 
cognizance  of  appeals  ;  as,  "  appellate  jurisdiction." 
'  Const,  of  the  United  States. 
Appellate  judges.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Parly  appellate  ;  in  law,  the  partv  appealed  against. 
AP-PEL-LA'TION,  n.  t  [L.  appe/latio.     See  Appeal.] 
Name  ;  the  word  by  which  a  thing  is  called  and 
known.     Sp"nser  uses  it  lor  appeal. 
AP-PEL'LA-TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  common  name ; 
noting  the  common  name  of  a  species. 

name,  in  distinction 


AP-PEL'LA-TIVE,  n. 


or  for  universal  ideas.  Thus  man  is  the  name  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  fowl  of  all  winged  animals. 
Tree  is  the  name  of  all  plants  of  a  particular  class  ; 
plant  and  vegetable  are  names  of  tilings  that  grow  out 
of  the  earth.  A  proper  name,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  for  a  simile  tiling;  as,  London,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Boston. 


APP 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  man- 
ner  of  nouns  appellative  ;  in  a  manner  to  express 
whole  classes  or  species ;  as,  Hercules  is  sometimes 
used  appellatively,  that  is,  as  a  common  name  to  sig- 
nify a  strong  man.  Johnson. 

AP-PEL'LA-TO-RV,  a.    Containing  an  appeal. 

AP-PEL-LEE',  n.    The  defendant  in  an  appeal. 

2.  The  person  who  is  appealed,  or  prosecuted,  by  a 
private  man  for  a  crime.  Blackstone. 

AP-PEL-LOR',  n.  The  person  who  institutes  an  ap- 
peal, or  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime.    Blackstone. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff 
in  appeal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  ap- 
pellant. Appellee  is  opposed  both  to  appellant  and 
appellor. 

AP-PEND',  v.  t.  [L.  appendo,  of  ad  and  pendeo,  to 
hang.] 

1.  To  hang  or  attach  to,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the 
thing  is  suspended  ;  as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal  thing. 

Johnson. 

AP-PEND' AGE,  n.  Something  added  to  a  principal 
or  greater  thing,  though  not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  por- 
tico to  a  house. 

Modesty  is  the  appendage  of  sobriety.  Taylor. 

In  botany,  any  part  subordinate  to  another  part,  as 

hairs  and  gland"s  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  or  nectaries  to  the 

corolla.     More  strictly,  any  part   arising    from   and 

around  the  axis,  as  leaves  around  the  stem. 

AP-PEND'ANCE,  )    n.    Something    annexed.      [JVot 

AP-PEND'ENCE,  (        used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  a.  Hanging  to  ;  annexed  ;  belong- 
ing to  something  ;  attached  ;  as,  a  seal  appendant  to 
a  paper. 

2.  In  law,  common  appendant,  is  a  right,  belonging 
to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  to  put  common- 
able beasts  upon  the  lord's  waste,  and  upon  the 
lands  of  other  persons  within  the  same  manor.  An 
advowson  appendant,  is  the  right  of  patronage  or 
presentation,  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a  manor. 
So  also  a  common  of  fishing  mav  be  appendant  to  a 
freehold.  Blackstone.     Cowel. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  n.  That  which  beltings  to  another 
thing,  as  incidental  or  .-ubordinate  to  it. 

AP-PEND'ED,;>/>.    Annexed;  attached. 

AP-PEiND'I-CATE,  v.  t.    To  append  ;  to  add  to.  [Obs.] 

AP-PEND-I-CA'TION,  n.  An  appendage  or  adjunct. 
[Obs.]  Hale. 

AP-PEND'I-€LE,  n.     A  small  appendage. 

AP-PEN-DIC'U-LATE,   a.     In  botany,  having  an  ap- 
pendage, as  a  leaf  with  lobes  attached  to  the  petiole, 
a  calyx  with  expansions,  or  a  corolla  with  a  nectary. 
Smith.     Lindley. 
Appendicular  Iraf:  a  small  appended  leaf.  Withering. 

AP-PEND'ING,j>/»-.     Annexing;  attaching 

AP-PEND'IX,  n.;  pi.  Appendixes.!  [L.  The  Latin 
plural  is  Appendices.     See  Append.] 

1.  Something  appended  or  added. 

Normandy  became  an  appnalix  to  England.  Hale. 

2.  An  adjunct,  concomitant,  or  appendage.  Watts. 

3.  More  generally,  a  supplement  or  short  treatise 
added  to  a  book. 

AP-PER-UElVE',  v.   U      [Fr.  apcrcevoir.]      To  com- 
prehend.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
AP-PER-CEP'TION,  n.     [ad  and  perception.] 

Perception  that  reflects  upon  itself ;  consciousness. 
Leibnitz.     Rcid. 
AP-PER'IL,  n.     Peril ;  danger.    [JVot  in  use.]    Shak. 
AP-PER-TAIN',  v.  i.     [Ft.appartcnir;  It.  appartenere ; 
L.  ad  and  prrtiuro,  to   pertain,  of  per  and  teneo,  to 
hold.     Pcrtineo   is  to  reach  to,  to  extend  to,  hence  to 
belong.     See  Tenant.] 

To  belong  to,  whether  by  right,  nature,  or  appoint- 
ment.   [See  Pertain.] 

Give  it  lo  him  lu  w  hum  u  ap;icrtai:a:Oi.  — Lev.  vi. 

AP-PER-TAIN'ING,  ppr.    Belonging. 

AP-PER-TAIN'iNG,  n.  That  which  belongs  to  a 
thing. 

AP-PER-TaTN'MENT,7i.    That  which  belongs.  Shak. 

AP-ri-'.K'TE-NKXCE,  n.     See  Appustfnan-e. 

AP-PER'TI-NENT,  a.  Belonging;  now  written  Ap- 
purtenant. Shak. 

AP-PER'TI-NENT,  n.    That  which  belongs  to  some- 
thing else.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
[See  Appurten ance.J 

APTE-TENCE,    )  n.      [L.   apprtcntia,   appetens,   from 

AP'PE-TEN-CY,  ]     appeto,  to  desire  ;  of  ud  and  pcto, 

to  ask,  supplicate,  or  seek ;  Ch.  B^s ;  Eth.  <iTU) 
firtoo,  to  desire,  to  entreat  ;  Dan.  bede ;  D.  bidden;  Ger 

pidi ;  Eng.  bid ;  Sax.  bidan  ;  Sw.  bedja ; 

pound.    The  primary  sense  ' 
to  urge,  or  press,  ortoadv 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  desire  ;  but  especially  carnal 
desire  ;  sensual  appetite. 

2.  The  disposition  of  organized  bodies  to  select 
and  imbibe  such  portions  of  matter  as  serve  to  sup- 
port and  nourish  them,  or  such  particles  as  are  ds 
signed,  through  their  agency,  to  carry  on  the  animal 
or  vegetable  economy. 

These  lacleal*  hav,  niomh*,  and  by  animal  selection  or  appetency 
they  absorb  such  lm:1  of  the  ,'luid  as  L)  agraahlr  lo  their 
palate.  Darwin, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  -  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'  (See   ritl'ii  h.'l,    Hindi  nli.n/s. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


APP 

3.  An  inclination  or  propensity  in  animals  to  per- 
form certain  actions,  as  in  the  young  to  suck,  in 
aquatic  fowls  to  enter  into  water  and  to  swim. 

4.  Attraction,  or  the  tendency  in  bodies  to  move 
toward  each  other  and  unite.  Copernicus. 

AP'PE-TENT,  a.     Desiring  ;  very  desirous.      Buck. 

AP-PE-TJ-BIl.'I-TY,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
sirable for  "ratification. 

AP'PE-Tt-liLE,  a.  [Low  L.  appetibilis,  from  appeto.] 
Des  fable  ;  that,  may  be  the  object  of  sensual  desire. 

AP'PE-TITE,  n.  [L.  appctitus,  from  appeto.  See  Ap- 
petence.] 

1.  The  natural  desire  of  pleasure  or  good ;  the  de- 
sire of  gratification,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind.  Appetil.cs  are  passions  directed  to  general  ob- 
jects, as  the  appetite  for  fame,  glory,  or  riches  ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  passions  directed  to  some  particular 
objects,  which  retain  their  proper  name,  as  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  envy,  or  gratitude.  Passion  does  not 
exist  without  an  object ;  natural  appetites  exist  first, 
and  are  then  directed  to  objects.  Encyc. 

2.  A  desire  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  Strong  desire;  eagerness  or  longing.    Clarendon. 

4.  The  thing  desired. 


Power  being  the  I 


1  appetite  of  princes. 


Swift. 


Appetites  are  natural  or  artificial.  Hunger  and 
thirst  are  natural  appetites  ;  the  appetites  for  olives, 
tobacco,  snuff,  &c,  are  artificial. 

In  old  authors,  appetite  is  followed  by  to,  but  reg- 
ularly it  should  be  followed  by  for  before  the  object ; 
as,  an  appetite  for  pieasure. 

To  be  given  to  appctitc,is  to  be  voracious  or  glutton- 
ous.   Prov.  xxiii.  2. 

AP-PE-TI"T10N,  n.  [L.  a^etitio.]  Desire.  [Rarely 
used.] 

AP'PE-TI-TIVE,  a.  That  desires ;  that  has  the  qual- 
ity of  desiring  gratification  ;  as  appetitive  power  or 
faculty.  Hale. 

AP'PI-AN,  a.  Designating  something  that  belongs  to 
Appius,  particularly  a  way  from  Rome  through 
Capua  to  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  constructed 
partly  by  Appius  Claudius,  A.  R.  441.  It  is  more 
than'  330  miles  in  length,  formed  of  hard  stones 
squared,  and  so  wide  as  to  admit  two  carriages 
abreast.  Livy.     Lcmpriere. 

AP-PLAUD',  v.  t,t  [L.  applaudo;  ad  and  plaudo,   to 


on  the  root  of  la  us,  lamia  ;  Ling,  laud  ;  W.  clod,  praise, 
from  llod,  what  is  forcibly  uttered;  llodi,  to  reach 
out,  from  llamd,  that  shoots  out.  It  coincides  also 
with  W.  bluer,  a  shout,  or  outcry  ;  blocziaw,  to  shout; 
blozest,  applause  acclamation.  Ir.  blaodlt,  a  shout; 
blath,  praise.  These  may  all  be  of  one  family. 
Class  Ld.     See  Loud.] 

1.  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation, 
or  other  significant  sign. 

2.  To  praise  by  words,  actions,  or  other  means ;  to 
express  approbation  of;  to  commend  ;  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  Pope. 

AP-PLAUD'ED,  pp.  Praised  by  acclamation,  or  other 
means  ;  commended. 

AP-PLAUD'ER,  n.    One  who  praises  or  commends. 

AP-PLAUD'ING,p/j7-.  Praising  by  acclamation  ;  com- 
mending. 

AP-PLAUSE',n.     [L.  applausus.] 

A  shout  of  approbation  ;  approbation  and  praise, 
expressed  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation,  or 
huzzas  ;  approbation  expressed.  In  antiquity,  ap- 
plause differed  from  acclamation ;  applause  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  hands,  and  acclamation  by  the  voice. 
There  were  three  species  of  applause  ;  the  bombus,  a 
confused  din  made  by  the  hands  or  mouth  ;  the  im- 
brices, and  tesU,  made  by  beating  a  sort  of  sounding 
vessels  in  the  theaters.  Persons  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  applauding,  and  masters  were  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  art.  The  applauders  were  di- 
vided into  choruses,  and  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  like  the  choristers  in  a  cathedral.  Encyc. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE,  a.     Applauding ;     containing    ap- 

AP'PLE,  (ap'pl,)  n.  [Sax.  appl,  appil ;  D.  appcl ;  Ger.  ap- 
fel ;  Dan.  able ;  Sw.  aplc;  W.  aval ;  Ir.  abhal  or  ubhal ; 
Arm.  aval;  Russ.  aiblolco,  or  yabloko.  This  word  pri- 
marily signifies  fruit  in  general,  especially  of  a  round 

form.    In  Pers.  the  same  word   W.A  pronounced 

ubhul,  signifies  the  fruit  or  berries  of  the  savin  or 
juniper.  Castcll.  In  Welsh  it  signifies  not  only  the 
apple,  but  the  plum  and  other  fruits.  Lhnyd.  Aval 
melynhir,  a  lemon  ;  aeal  enruid,  an  orange.  Omen."] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree,  [Pyrus  malus,]  from 
which  cider  is  made. 

2.  The  apple  of  the  eye,  is  the  pupil. 

Apple  of  lure,  or  lorr-applr,  Ihe  tomato,  or  Solanum 
lycopersicum.  The  stalk  is  herbaceous,  with  oval, 
pinnated  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  The 
berry  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color, 
and  is  use;!  in  soups  ami  broths.  Encyc. 

Ar'PLE,  v  t.    To  form  like  on  apple.         Mars/tall. 

Al"PLE-GRAFT,n.  A  cion  of  the  apple-tree  engrafted. 
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AP'PLE-HAR'VEST,  n.  The  gathering  of  apples,  or 
the  time  of  gathering. 

AP'PLE-JOHN,  (ap'pl-jon,)  rt.  A  kind  of  apple  which 
keeps  long,  but  becomes  withered.  Shak. 

AP'PLE-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  apples  inclosed  in 
paste,  or  covered  with  paste,  as  in  England. 

AP'PLE-SA  UCE,  n.    A  sauce  made  of  stewed  apples. 

AP'PLE-TART,  n.  A  tart  made  of  apples  baked  on 
paste. 

AP'PLE-TREE,  ru  A  tree  arranged  by  Linnteus  un- 
der the  genus  Pyrus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  in- 
definitely various.  The  European  crab  apple  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  kind,  from  which  all  others 
have  sprung.  New  varieties  are  springing  annually 
from  the  seeds. 

AP'PLE-WOM'AN,  «.  A  woman,  who  sells  apples 
and  other  fruit. 

AP'PLE-YARD,  n.  An  orchard ;  an  inclosure  for 
apples. 

AP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Apply.]  That  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

AP-PLT'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  applying,  or  the  thing 
applied.  Everett.     Sliak. 

AP-PLI-eA-BIL'I-TY,n.  [See  Apply.]  The  quality 
of  being  applicable,  or  fit  to  be  applied. 

AP'PLI-GA-liLE,  a.  That  may  be  applied  ;  fit  to  be 
applied,  as  related  to  a  thing  ;  that  may  have  relation 
to  something  else;  as,  this  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  case  under  consideration. 

AP'PLI-€A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Fitness  to  be  applied; 
the  quality  of  being  applicable. 

AP'PLI-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  applied. 

AP'PLI-CAN-CY,  n.    The  state  of  being  applicable. 

AP'PLI-CANT,  n.  One  wiio  applies ;  one  who  makes 
request ;  a  petitioner. 

cup  of  water  decides  iiimself  to  be  uic 

Plumtree. 
pplicant  to  appear  in  person.    Z.  Sicift. 

APTLI-€ATE,  n.    A  right  line  drawn  across  a  curve, 
so  as  to  be  bisected  by  the  diameter;  an  ordinate. 
Cue. 

AP'PLI-€ATE-OR'DI-NATE  n.  A  right  line  applied 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  any  conic  section,  and 
bounded  bv  the  curve.  Bailey. 

AP-PLI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  applicatio.     See  Apply.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  on ;  as,  the  application  of 
emollients  to  a  diseased  limb. 

2.  The  thing  applied  ;  as,  the  pain  was  abated  by 
the  application. 

3.  The  act  of  making  request  or  soliciting ;  as,  he 
made  application  to  a  court  of  chancery. 

4.  The  act  of  applying  as  means  ;  the  employment 
of  means  ;  as,  children  may  be  governed  by  a  suitable 
application  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  is  the 
first  signification  directed  to  moral  objects. 

5.  The  act  of  fixing  the  mind ;  intenseness  of 
thought;  close  study;  attention;  as,  to  injure  the 
health  by  application  to  study. 

6.  The  act  of  directing  or  referring  something  to  a 
particular  case,  to  discover  or  illustrate  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement ;  as,  I  make  the  remark  and 
leave  you  to  make  the  application. 

7.  In  theology,  the  act  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ 
are  transferred  to  man,  for  his  justification. 

8.  In  geometry,  division ;  or  the  applying  one 
quantity  to  another,  whose  areas,  but  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same  ;  or  the  transferring  a  given  line 
into  a  circle  or  other  figure,  so  that  its  ends  shall  be 
in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure.  Encyc. 

9.  In  sermons,  that  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which 
the  principles  before  laid  down  and  illustrated,  are 
applied  to  practical  uses. 

Application  of  one  science  to  another,  is  the  use  of 
the  principles  of  one  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or 
perfecting  the  other  ;  particularly  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  mathematical  sciences  ;  as,  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  Cyc. 

AP'PLI€A-TIVE,«.     That  applies.  Bramhall. 

AP'PLI-€A-TO-RY,  a.  That  includes  the  act  of  ap- 
plying. Edwards's  Hist,  of  Redemption. 

AP'PLI-€A-TO-RY,m.   That  which  applies.   Taylor. 

AP-PLi'-ED,  pp.   Put  on  ;  put  to ;  directed  ;  employed. 

AP-PLl'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  may  be  ap- 
plied.    [Nat  in  -use.]  Montagu. 

AP-PLT'ER,  n.    One  that  applies. 

AP-PLI'MENT,  n.     Application.     [JVat  in  use.] 

Marston. 

AP-PLV,  v.  t.  [L.  applico,  of  ad  and  plico,  to  fold  or 
knit  together;  Fr.  appliqucr;  Sp.  aplicar  ,•  It.  ap- 
plicare ;  W.  plegy,  to  bend  or  fold  ;  Arm.  pie ga,  to 
fold  or  plait ;  pleca,  a  fold  ;  Gr.  irAc/cco,  to  knit,  or 
twist;  Sax.  plrgan,  plegian,  /i/rgg-a/?,  to  play,  to  bend 
to  or  apply,  incumbere  ;  Dan.  ftiig,  a  fold  ;  D.  plooi, 
a  fold;  plooijen,  to  plait;  ling,  ply,  display,  and  em- 
ploy. The  word  plegy,  plica,  is  formed  from  the  root 
of  lay,  Sax.  lecgan.  The  sense  then  is  to  lay  to  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,'  that  we  use  lay  to  in  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  ply  and  apply.  It  is  certain  from  the 
Welsh  that  the  first  consonant  is  a  prefix.] 
1.  To  lay  on  ;  to  put  one  thing  to  another ;  as,  to 
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apply  the  hand  to  the  breast ;  to  apply  medicaments 
to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  in 
a  particular  case  ;  as,  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt. 

3.  To  put,  refer,  or  use,  as  suitable  or  relative  to 
something ;  as,  to  apply  the  testimony  to  the  case. 

4.  To  fix  the  mind  ;  to  engage  and  employ  with 
attention  :  as,  "  Apply  thy  heart  to  instruction." 

Proverbs. 

5.  To  address  or  direct ;  as,  "  sacred  vows  applied 
to  Pluto."  Pope. 

6.  To  betake  ;  to  give  the  chief  part  of  time  and 
attention  ,  as,  to  apply  one's  self  to  the  study  of 
botany.     This  is  essentially  the  fourth  sense. 

7.  To  make  application  ;  to  have  recourse  by  re- 
quest ;  as,  to  apply  one's  self  to  a  counselor  for  ad- 
vice. This  is  generally  used  intransitively;  as,  to 
apply  to  a  counselor. 

8.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  ply.  [  Obs.  Su- 
perseded by  ply,  which  see.]  Sidney.     Spenser. 

AP-PL?',  v.  i.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  have  some  con- 
nection, agreement,  or  analogy ;  as,  this  argument 
applies  well  to  the  case. 

2.  To  make  request  to ;  to  solicit ;  to  have  re- 
course to ;  with  a  view  to  gain  something ;  as,  to 
apply  to  the  president  for  an  office ;  I  applied  to  a 
tii   ml  lor  information. 

AP-PLY'ING,  ppr.     Laying  on  ;  making  application. 

AP-P0G-6l-A-TV'RA,n.  [It.]  In  music,  a  note  in 
a  smaller  character  than  the  regular  notes  of  the 
piece,  interposed  between  two  of  the  latter,  and 
sharing  the  time  of  the  following  note ;  used  for 
transition  or  expression. 

AP-POINT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  appointer,  to  refer,  to  give  an 
allowance  ;  Sp.  apuntar,  to  point  or  aim,  to  sharpen, 
to  fasten  as  with  points  or  nails ;  It.  appunlare,  to  fix, 
appoint,  or  sharpen.     See  Point.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  make  fast. 
When  ^appointed  die  foun.l.uiun*  uilli<:-  earth.  — Prov.  viii. 


To  allot,  assign,  or  designate. 
I  appoha  every 


Num.  iv. 

These     cities    W 

Josh.  XX. 


children  of  Israel.  — 


4.  To  purpose  or  resolve  ;  to  fix  the  intention. 

For  bo  he  had  apjioiutcd.  —  Acts  xx. 

5.  To  ordain,  command,  or  order. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatever  my  lord  the  king  shall 
appoint.  —  2  Sam.  xv. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  fix,  name,  or  determine  by  agree- 
ment ;  as,  they  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting. 

7.  Milton  uses  the  word  in  a  peculiar  sense,  "  Ap- 
point not  heavenly  disposition,"  Sam.  Agon.;  i.  e., 
point  not  to  it  by  way  of  censure  or  condemnation  ; 
arraign  not. 

AP-POINT',  v.  i.    To  ordain  ;  to  determine. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 
AP-POINT' A-BLE,  a.    That   may  be    appointed    or 
constituted ;  as,  officers  are  ippointable  by  the  exec- 
utive. Federalist,  Madison. 
AP-POINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Fixed  ;  set ;  established  ;  de- 
creed ;  ordained  ;  constituted  ;  allotted. 

2.  Furnished ;    equipped   with   things   necessary; 
as,  a  ship  or  an  army  is  well  appointed. 
AP-POINT-EE',  n.     A  person  appointed.     "  The  com- 
mission authorizes  them  to  make  appointments,  and 
pay  the  appointees." 

Circular  of  Mass.  Representatives,  1768;  also  JPhea- 

ton's  Reports. 
2.  A  foot  soldier  in  the  French  army,  who,  for 
long  service  and  bravery,  receives  more  pay  than 
other  privates.  Encyc.     Bailey. 

AP-POINT'ER,  n.    One  who  appoints. 
AP-POINT'ING,   ppr.     Setting  ;    fixing ;    ordaining ; 

constituting  ;  assigning. 
AP-POINT'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  appointing  ;  desig- 
nation to  otlice ;  as,  he  erred  by  the  appointment  of 
unsuitable  men. 

2.  Stipulation  ;  assignation  ;  the  act  of  fixing  by 
mutual  agreement ;  as,  they  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  at  six  o'clock. 

3.  Decree;  established  order  or  constitution  ;  as,  it 
is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  divine  appointments. 

4.  Direction  ;  order ;  command. 

Wheal,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  let  it  be  given  according  to  Uae  ap- 
pointmejd  oithe  priests.  —  Ez.  vi. 

5.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship, or  an  army ; 
whatever  is  appointed  for  use  and  management. 

6.  The  accuuterments  of  military  officers,  as  belts, 
sashes,  gorgets,  &c,  used  in  the  plural. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

7.  An  allowance  to  a  person  ;  a  salary  or  pension, 
as  to  a  public  officer ;   properly  used  only  in  the 

Appointments  differ  from  wages  in  being  a  special 
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grant,  or  gratification,  not  fixed,  whereas  wages  are 
fixed  and  ordinary.  Eitcyc. 

8.  A  devise  or  grant  to  a  charitable  use. 

Blackstone. 

Ar-PoRT'ER,  m.     [Ft.  apporter;  L.  -porta.] 

A  bringer  in  ;  one  that  brings  into  the  realm.  [Not 
in  use.)  Hale. 

AP-P6R'TI0N,  v.  t.  [L.  ad  and  portiu,  portion.  See 
Portion  and  Part.] 

To  divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion  ;  to  dis- 
tribute among  two  or  more  persons  or  things  a  just 
part  or  share  to  each  ;  as,  to  apportion  undivided  rights ; 
to  apportion  time  among  various  employments. 

AP-PoR'TION-.ED,  pp.  Divided  ;  distributed  or  as- 
signed in  suitable  parts  or  shares. 

AP-PoR'TK  1N-ER,  n.     One  that  apportions. 

AP-PoR'TION-ING,  ppr.  Distributing  in  just  propor- 
tions or  shares. 

AP-PoR'TION-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  apportioning ; 
a  dividing  into  just  proportions  or  shares;  a  dividing 
and  assigning  to  each  proprietor  his  just  portion  of  an 
undivided  right  or  property. 

Hamilton,  Rep.  Feb.  13,  1793. 

AP-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  ajrposer,  to  set  to;  L.  appono. 
See  Apposite.] 

1.  To  put  questions  ;  to  examine.     [See  Pose.] 

Bacon-. 

2.  To  apply.  Harvey. 
AP-POS'ER,  7i.     An  examiner;  one  whose  business  is 

to  put  questions.  In  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer 
there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  apposcr.  A 
bishop's  examining  chaplain  was  formerly  called  his 
apposer  ;  ordinarily  pronounced  poser.  Enajc. 

AP'PO-SITE,  a.  [L.  appositus,  set  or  put  to,  from  ap- 
pono, of  ad  and  pouo,  to  put  or  place.] 

Suitable  ;  fit ;  very  applicable  ;  well  adapted  ;  fol- 
lowed by  to ;  as,  this  argument  is  very  apposite  to  the 

AP'PO-SITE-LY,  adv.     Suitably  ;  fitly  ;  properly. 

Harvey. 
AP'PO-SITE-NESS, 

ness. 
AP-PO-f5I"TION,  n.     The  act  of  adding  to ;  addition ; 

a  setting  to  ;  accretion. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  state  of  two  nouns  put  in  the 
same  case,  without  a  connecting  word  between 
them  ;  as,  I  admire  Cicero,  the  orator.  In  this  case, 
the  second  noun  explains  or  characterizes  the  first. 

AP-POS'I-TIVE,  a.    Apposite  ;  applicable.  Knatchbull. 

AP-PRAIS'AL,  (ap-pruz'al,)  «.  A  valuation  by  au- 
thority ;  an  appraisement.  Stat.  Conn.  1824. 

AP-PRaISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  apprecier ;  Sp.  uprcciar ;  It.  ap- 
preitare,  to  set  a  value  ;  from  L.  ad  and  pretium, 
price.     See  Price  and  Appreciate.] 

This  word  is  written  and  often  pronounced  after  the 
French  and  Italian  manner.  But  generally  it  is  pro- 
nounced more  correctly  apprize,  directly  from  the  D. 
prys  ;  W.  pns  ;  Eng.  price  or  prize.  [See  Apprize.] 
To  set  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of,  par- 
unted  for  the  purpose, 
['he  act  of  setting  the  value ; 
a  valuation.     [See  Apprizement.] 

AP-PRAIS'ER,  n.  One  who  values  ;  appropriately,  a 
person  appointed  and  sworn  to  estimate  and  fix  the 
value  of  goods  and  estate.     [See  Apprizer.] 

AP-PRE-eA'TlON,  n.     Earnest  prayer.  Hall. 

AP'PRE-CA-TO-RY,  a     Praying  or  wishing  good. 

AP-PRE'CIA-BLE,  (ap-pre's'ha-ble,)  a.  [See  Appre- 
ciate.] That  may  be  appreciated;  capable  of  being 
duly  estimated  ;  valuable  Eitcyc. 

2.  That  may  be  estimated  or  determined  ;  as,  an 
appreciable  quantity. 

AP-PRE'CIATE,  (ap-pre'shate,)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  apprecier, 
to  set  a  value;  L.  ad  and  pntiuni,  value,  price;  D. 


Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.      Ramsay. 
[Not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  England,  and  but 
little  in  America.] 
AP  PRe'CIaTE,   v.  i.  t  To  rise  in  value  ;  to  become 
of  more  value  ;   as,  the  coin  of  the  country  appre- 
ciates;   public  securities  appreciated  when    the  debt 
was  funded.     [Not  used  in  this  sense  in  England, 
and  but  little  in  America.] 
AP-PRE'CIA-TED,  pp.     Valued  ;  prized  ;  estimated  ; 

advanced  in  value. 
AP-PRe'CIa-TING,  ppr.     Setting  a  value  on;  esti- 
mating ;  rising  in  value. 
AP-PRe-CLa'TION,  n.     A  setting  a  value  on  ;  a  just 
valuation  or  estimate  of  merit,  weight,  or  any  moral 
consideration. 

Washington's  Inaug.  Speech,  Apr.  30,  1789. 
2.  A  rising  in  value  ;  increase  of  worth  or  value. 
Marshall,   Life  of  Washington.     Hamilton's  Report, 

Feb.  13,  1793. 
[See  remark  under  Appreciate.] 
AP-PRE-HEND',  v.  «.t  [L.  apprchendo,  of  ad  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  take  or  seize  ;  Sax.  lieiulan  or  hentan.] 
1.  To  take  or  seize  ;  to  take  hold  of.     In  this  liter- 
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al  sense,  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  taking  or  arresting 
persons  by  legal  process,  or  with  a  view  to  trial ;  as, 
to  apprehend  a  thief. 

2.  To  take  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  to  con- 
ceive in  the  mind  ;  to  understand,  without  passing  a 
judgment,  or  making  an  inference. 

1  apprehend  not,  why  — 

So  many  ami  so  rnrinus  laws  are  given.  Milton. 

3.  To  think  ;  to  believe  or  be  of  opinion,  but  with- 
out positive  certainty  ;  as,  all  this  is  true,  but,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  .!■  r!  ir  inoa,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we 
are  guilty. of  presumption.  E71CVC.,  an.  Mtlni>!o,,-i,s. 

4.  To  fear  ;  to  entertain  suspicion  or  fear  of  future 
evil  ;  as,  we  apprehend  calamities  from  a  feeble  or 
wicked  aillniuiMi-aihm. 

AP  PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Taken  ;  seized  ;  arrested  ; 
conceived  ;  understood  ;  believed  ;  feared. 

AP-PRE-IIEND'ER,  n.  One  who  takes  ;  one  who  con- 
ceives in  his  mind  ;  one  who  fears. 

AP-PRE-HEND'INO,  ppr.  Seizing  ;  taking;  conceiv- 
ing; understanding;  believing;  fearing. 

AP-PRE-IIEN'Sl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  apprehended 
or  conceived. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.t  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking 
hold  of;  as,  the  hand  is  an  organ  of  apprehension. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting ;  as,  the  felon,  af- 
ter his  apprehension,  escaped. 

3.  The  mere  contemplation  of  tilings  without  af- 
firming, denying,  or  passing  anv  judgment;  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  contemplating  ideas,  without 
comparing  them  with  others,  or  referring  them  to  ex- 
ternal objects  |  simple  intellection. 

Watts.     Glanville.     Encyc. 

4.  An  inadequate  or  imperfect  idea,  as  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  our  knowledge  of  God.     Encyc. 

5.  Opinion  ;  conception  ,  sentiments.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  often  denotes  a  belief,  founded  on  sufficient 
evidence  to  give  preponderation  to  the  mind,  but  in- 
sufficient to  induce  certainty  ;  as,  in  our  apprehension, 
the  facts  prove  the  issue. 

To  be  false,  and  hi  h<-  tlwu^h!  Idse,  is  al!  one,  in  respect  of  men, 
who  act  not  according  u>  tnith,  but  apprehension.    Soutii. 

6.  The  faculty  by  which  new  ideas  are  conceived  ; 
as,  a  man  of  dull  apprehension. 

7.  Fear;  suspicion;  the  prospect  of  future  evil,  ac- 
companied with  uneasiness  of  mind. 

Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life. 

Addison. 
AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.    Quick  to  understand  ;  as,  an 
apprehensive  scholar.  Holder.     South. 

2.  Fearful ;  in  expectation  of  evil ;  as,  we  were 
apprehensive  of  fatal  consequences. 

[This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.] 

3.  Suspicious  ;  inclined  to  believe  ;  as,  I  am  appre- 
hensive he  does  not  understand  me. 

4.  Sensible  ;  feeling  ;  perceptive.     [Rarely  used.] 

Milton. 
AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In   an   apprehensive 

manner. 
AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

apprehensive  ;  readiness  to  understand  ;  fearfulness. 
AP-PREN'TICE,  n.   [Fr.  npprenti,  an  apprentice,  from 

apprendre,  to  learn  ;  L.  apprchendo.  See  Apprehend.] 

1.  One  who  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  a  me- 
chanic, or  other  person,  for  a  certain  time,  with  a 
view  to  learn  his  art,  mystery,  or  occupation,  in 
which  his  master  is  bound  to  instruct  him.  Appren- 
tices are  regularly  bound  by  indentures. 

Blackstone. 

2.  In  old  law  hooks,  a  barrister,  considered  a  learn- 
er of  law,  till  sixteen  years  standing,  when  he  might 
be  called  to  the  degree  of  srrjrant.  Blackstone. 

AP-PREN'TICE,  v.  U  To  bind  to,  or  put  under  the 
care  of,  a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  trade  or  business. 

AP-PREN'TICE-FEE,  n.  A  sum  given  to  the  master 
of  an  apprentice  as  a  premium  for  the  instruction  of 
the  latter.  Blackstone. 

AP-PREN'TICE-HOOD,  n.  Apprenticeship.  [Not 
used.]  Shale. 

AP-PREN'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  term  for  which  an  ap- 
prentice is  bound  to  serve  his  master.  This  term,  in 
England,  is,  by  statute,  seven  years.  In  Paris,  the 
term  is  five  years,  in  the  greater  number  of  trades  ; 
after  which,  the  person,  before  he  is  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise the  trade  as  a  master,  must  serve  five  years  as 
a  journeyman  ;  during  which  term  he  is  called  the 
companion  of  bis  master,  and  the  term  is  called  his 
companionship.  Encyc. 

The  statements  above  refer  to  a  former  state  of 
things.  Apprenticeship,  as  obligatory,  was  abolished 
in  France  at  the  revolution  ;  and  in  England,  Lon- 
don and  a  few  other  corporate  towns  excepted,  by 
the  act  of  54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  (1814.) 

P.  Cyc.    Brands. 
2.  The  service,  state,  or  condition  of  an  apprentice; 
a  state  in  which  a  person  is  gaining  instruction  under 
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In  botany,  pressed  close ;  lying  near  the  stem,  tr 
applying  its  upper  surface  to  the  stem. 

Mnrtijn.     Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-PRISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  appris,  participle  of  apprendre, 
to  learn,  or  inform.     See  Apprehend.] 

To  inform  ;  to  give  notice,  verbal  or  written  ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  we  will  apprise  the  general  of  an 
intended  attack  ;  he  apprised  the  commander  u/wbat 
he  had  done.  Thomson.     Porteus. 

AP-PRIS'KD,  (ap-prlzd',)  pp.  Informed  ;  having  no- 
tice or  knowledge  eoiiiniutiicated. 

AP-PRIS'ING,  ppr.  Informing;  communicating  no- 
tice to. 

AP-PRIZE',  v.  t.  [This  word  is  usually  written  ap- 
praise, as  if  deduced  from  the  Italian  apprczzare. 
Theie  is  no  other  word  from  which  it  can  regularly 
be  formed  ;  the  French  apprecier  being  recognized  in 
appreciate.  But  apprize,  the  word  generally  used,  is 
regularly  formed,  with  ail,  from  price,  prize;  D.prys; 
Ger.  preis ;  W.  pris ;  or  from  the  Fr.  priser,  to  prize  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  desirable  orthography.] 

To  value  ;  to  set  a  value,  in  pursuance  of  author- 
ity. It  is  generally  used  for  the  act  of  valuing,  by 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  direction  of- 
law,  or  by  agreement  of  parties  ;  as,  to  apprize  the 
goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased  person.  The  private 
act  of  valuing  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  prize. 

APPRIZED,  pp.  Valued  ;  having  the  worth  fixed 
by  authorized  persons. 

AP-PRIZE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  setting  a  value  un- 
der some  authority  or  appointment ,  a  valuation. 

Statutes  of  Conn.     Blackstone. 
2.  The  rate  at  which  a  thing  is  valued  ;  the  value 
"xed,  or  valuation  ;  as,  he  purchased  the  article  at 


value  on  articles.      When    apprizcrs  act  under   the 

authority  of  law,  they  must  be  sworn. 
AP-PRIZ'ING,  ppr.      Rating;  setting  a  value   under 

authority. 
AP-PRIZ'ING,  n.    The  act  of  valuing  under  authority. 
AP-PRoACH',  v.  i.     [Fr.  appracher,  from  prochc,  near ; 

It.   approcciare.     The   Latin  prozimus   contains   the 

root,    but   the    word,  in  the  positive   degree,  is  not 

found  in  the  Latin.     It  is  from  a  root  in  Class  Brg. 

signifying  to  drive,  move,  or  press  toward  ;  probably 

■pa.] 

1.  To  come  or  go  near,  in  place ;  to  draw  near ;  to 
advance  nearer. 

Wherefore  approached  ye  60  nigh  the  city  ?  —  2  Sam.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  near  in  time. 

And  so  much  the  mnre  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.  —  Heh.  x. 

3.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  advance 
near  to  a  point  aimed  at,  in  science,  literature,  gov- 
ernment, morals,  &c.  ;  to  approximate ;  as,  he  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  the  ablest  statesman. 

4.  To  draw  near  in  duty,  as  in  prayer  or  worship 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.  —  Isa.  Ii. 

APPROACH',  v.  u    To  come  near  to;  as,  Pope  np- 

proaches  Virgil  in  smoothness  of  versification.  Tint 
use  of  the  word  is  elliptical,  to  being  omitted;  so  that 
the  verb  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  transitive.  The 
old  use  of  the  word",  as,  "  Approach  the  hand  to  the 
handle,"  is  not  legitimate. 
2.  To  have  access  carnally.  Lev.  xviii. 
AP-PRoACH',  n.  The  act  of  drawing  near  ;  a  coming 
or  advancing  near;  as,  he  was  apprised  of  the  en- 
emy's approach. 

2.  Access  ;  as,  the  approach  to  kings.  Bacon. 

3.  The  path  or  avenue  which  lead-  from  the  public 
road  or  highway  to  a  house  or  dwelling.     Downing. 

4.  In  fortification,  approach's  are  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  besiegers,  to  protect  them  in  their  advances 
toward  a  fortress.  • 

AP-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  approached  ; 


AP-PROACII'A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  ap- 
proachable. 
AP-PRoACII'ER,  7i.    One  who  approaches  or  draws 

AP-PROACH'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  nearer  ;  advancing 
toward. 

AP-PRoACH'ING,  n.  In  gardening,  the  act  of  in- 
grafting a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  another, 
without  cutting  it  from  the  parent  stock  ;  called  also 
inareiiiwr  and  "-rat'f'i"'  lm  approach.  Encyc. 

AP-PRoACH'LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  approached. 

AP-PR6ACH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  coming  near. 
[Little  used;]  Brown. 

AP'PRO-BATE,  a.    [L.  approbates.]    Approved.  Elyot. 

AP'PRO-BATE,  v.  t.     [L.  approbo,  to  approve.] 

To  express  approbation  of;  to  manliest  a  liking,  or 
degree  oi  satisfaction.  "The  cause  of  this  battle 
every  man  did  allow  and  approbate."  Hall,  Hen.  VII. 
Richardson's  Dictionary.  [This  word,  though  obso- 
lete in  England,  is  occasionally  used  in  America.] 

Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice.  J.  Etiot. 

AP'PRO-Ba-TED,  pp.    Approved;  commended. 
AP'PRO-Ba-TINC,  ppr.     Expressing  approbation  of. 
AP-PRO  BA'TION,   7i.t   [L.   approbatio.     See   Proof 
and  Pro\  e.] 

1.  The  act  of  approving;  a  liking;  that  state  or 
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disposition  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  a  thine,  with  some  decree  of  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  ;  as,  the  laws  of  God  require  our  appro- 
bation.. 

2.  Attestation  ;  support ;  that  is,  active  approbation, 
or  action,  in  favor  of  what  is  approved.  Shale. 

3.  The  commendation  of  a  book  '-censed  or  per- 
mitted to  he  published  by  authority,  as  v  as  formerly 
the  case  in  England. 

APTRO-Ba-TIVE,  a.  Approving  ;  implying  approba- 
tion. Mdner. 

AP'PRO-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  approbation  ;  ex- 
pressing approbation.  Ash.     Scott. 

AP-PROMPT',  v.  t.  for  PnoMPT.    [Not  used.]    Bacon. 

AP-PROOF',  n.    Approval. 

2.  Certain  knowledge.    [Not  used.']  Shak. 

AP-PROP'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  appropcro.] 
To  hasten.     [Not  used.) 

AP-PRO-PIN'OUaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  appropinquo.] 
To  draw  near.     [Not  used.] 

AP-PRO-PIN-aUA'TION,  n.  A  drawing  nigh.  [Not 
used.]  Hall. 

AP-PRO-PINQTJE',  v.  t.    To  approach.     [Not  used.) 
Hudibras. 

AP-PRo'PRF-A-BLE,  a.  [from  appropriate.]  That  may 
be  appropriated  ;  that  may  be  set  apart,  sequestered, 
or  assigned  exclusively  to  a  particular  use.    Brown. 

AP-PRO'PRF-ATE,  v.  1.  [Fr.  approprier,  of  L.  ad  and 
proprius,  private,  peculiar.     See  Proper.] 

1.  To  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to  a  particular  use,  in 
exclusion  of  all  other  uses ;  as,  a  spot  of  ground  is 
appropriated  for  a  garden. 

2.  To  take  to  one's  self  in  exclusion  of  others  ;  to 
claim  or  use  as  by  an  exclusive  rigid ;  as,  let  no  man 
appropriate  the  use  of  a  common  benefit. 

3.  To  make  peculiar ;  as,  to  appropriate  names  to 
ideas.  Locke. 

4.  To  sever  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  annex 
it  to  a  spiritual  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  being 
the  patron  of  the  living.  Blaclcstone. 

5.  To  set  apart  or  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  a  par- 
ticular object ;  as,  Congress  has  appropriated  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  [This  is  one 
at'tltc  most  roiiimoit  uses  />r  the  word  in  America.] 

AP-PRo'PRl-ATE,  a.  Belonging  peculiarly;  pecu- 
liar ;  set  apart  for  a  particular  use  or  person  ;  as,  re- 
ligious worship  is  an  appropriate  duty  to  the  Creator. 
2.  Most  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  as,  to  use  appropri- 
ate words  in  pleading. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Assigned  to  a  partic- 
ular use ;  claimed  or  used  exclusively  ;  annexed  to 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

AP-PRo'PRl-ATE-NESS,  n.  Peculiar  fitness;  the 
quality  of  beiin,'  appropriate,  or  peculiarly  suitable. 

AP-PRo'PRl-ATE-LY,  ado.  In  an  appropriate  or 
proper  manner. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-TING,  ppr.  Assigning  to  a  particular 
person  or  use  ;  claiming  or  using  exclusively;  sever- 
ing to  the  perpetual  use.  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

AP-PRo-PRI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sequestering,  or 
assigning  to  a  particular  use  or  person,  in  exclusion 
of  all  others  ;  application  to  a  special  use  or  purpose  ; 
as,  of  a  piece  of  ground,  for  a  park  ;  of  a  right,  to 
one's  self;  or  of  words,  to  ideas. 

2.  In  law,  the  severing  or  sequestering  of  a  benefice 
to  the  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation,  sole  or 
aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  living.  For  this 
purpose  must  be  obtained  the  king's  license,  and  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  patron.  When  the 
appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  appropriator  and  his 
successors  become  perpetual  parsons  of  the  church, 
and  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  that  name. 

Eng.  Law.     Blaekstone. 

3.  The  setting  apart  by  vote  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  for  a  given  purpose,  and  also  the  money 
thus  set  apart ;  as,  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  navy. 

AP-PR6TRI-A-TIVE,  a.     That  appropriates. 

McCulloch. 
AP-PRo'PRI-A-TOR,  7i.     One  who  appropriates. 

2.  One  who  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  bene- 
fice. Blaekstone. 
AP-PRo'PRI-E-TA-RY,  n.     A  lav  possessor  of  the 

profits  of  a  benefice.  Spebuan. 

AP-PROV'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Approve.] 

That  may  be  approved  ;  that  merits  approbation. 
AP-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  qualitv  of  being  ap- 

provable. 
AP-PROV'AL,  n.t  Approbation.     [See  Approve.] 

Temple. 
AP-PROV'ANCE,  n.     Approbation.     [See  Approve.] 

Thomson. 
AP-PROVE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  approuver:  L.  approbo,  of  ad 
and  prolio,   to  prove  or  approve.      See  Approbate, 
Prove,  and  Proof.] 

1.  To  like  ;  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of;  as,  we  approve  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. This  word  may  include,  with  the  assent  of 
the  mind  to  the  propriety,  a  commendation  to  others. 

2.  To  prove  ;  to  show  to  be  true  ;  to  justify. 
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3.  To  experience  ;  to  prove  bv  trial.  [Not  used. 
See  Prove.]  Slutk. 

4.  To  make  or  show  to  he  worthy  of  approbation  ; 
to  commend  ;  as,  to  approve  one's  self  to  God  by 
righteousness. 

5.  To  like  and  sustain  as  right ;  to  commend. 

Yet  Uieir  posi'  my  npyro^e  \\v\x  s.iyings. — Pe.  xlix. 

This  word,  when  it  signifies  to  be  pleased,  is  often 
followed  by  of,  in  which"  use  it  is  intransitive  ;  as,  I 
approve  ofthe  measure.  But  the  tendency  of  modern 
usage  is  to  omit  of-.  "  I  approve  the  measure." 

6.  To  improve.  Blaekstone. 

7.  In  military  affairs,  to  sanction  officially  ;  as,  to 
approve  the  decision  of  a  taunt-martial. 

AP-PROV'£D,  pp.  Liked;  commended;  shown  or 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  approbation  ;  having  the  ap- 
probation ami  support  of. 

Study  to  show  thyself  approueA  to  God.  — 2  Tun.  ii. 
Approved  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  proved;  as,  "  an 
approved  wanton." 

Jesus,  a  man  approved  of  God.  — Acts  ii. 
This  word  here  seems  to  include  the  idea  of  Christ's 
real  office,  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  God's  love  and  ap- 
probation of  him  in  that  character.      Brown's  Diet. 
AP-PROVE'MENT,  n.    Approbation;  likill".   Ha  ij  word. 

2.  In  law,  when  a  person  indicted  for  felony  or 
treason,  and  arraigned,  confesses  the  fact  before 
plea  pleaded,  and  appeals  or  accuses  his  accomplices 
of  the  same  crime,  to  obtain  his  pardon,  this  Confes- 
sion and  accusation  are  called  approvement,  and  the 
person  an  approver.  Blaekstone. 

3.  Improvement  of  common  lands,  by  inclosing 
and  converting  them  to  the  uses  of  husbandry. 

Blaekstone. 
APPROVER,  n.    One  who  approves.    Formerly,  one 
who  proves  or  makes  trial. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  confesses  a  crime  and  accuses 
another.  [See  Approvement.]  Formerly,  those 
who  had  the  letting  of  the  king's  demesne,  in  small 
manors,  were  called  approvers  of  the  king.  In  Stat. 
1  Edw.  III.  c.  8,  sheriffs  are  called  the  king's  ap- 
provers. 

In  old  law  writers,  a  bailiff  or  steward  of  a  manor 
is  called  an  approver.  Encyc. 

AP-PROV'ING,  ppr.      Liking;  commending;  giving 


proving  conscience. 
AP-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.     By 
AP-PROX'1-MANT,  a.     Approaching.     [Nat  used.] 
Dering. 
AP-PROX'I-MATE,  a.    [L.  ad  and  proximus,  next. 
See  Approach.] 

Nearest  to  ;  next ,  near  to.    [  This  word  is  superseded 
by  Proximate.] 

Approximate  quantities ;  in  mathematics,  those  which 

are  nearly,  but  not  absolutely,  equal.  Brande. 

AP-PROX'I-MaTE,d.  U    To  carry  or  advance  near; 

to  cause  to  approach.  Aikin.     Shenstone. 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level  of  nature. 

AP-PROX'I-MATE,  jj.  i.    To  come  near ;  to  approach. 

Burke. 
AP-PROX'I-Ma-TED,  pp.    Carried  or  advanced  near. 
AP-PROX'I-MA-TING,  ppr.    Advancing  near ;  caus- 


moving,  or  advancing  near.  Hale. 

2.  In  arithmetic  arid  algebra,  a  continual  approach 
or  coming  nearer  antl  nearer  to  a  root  or  other  quan- 
tity, without  being  able  perhaps  ever  to  arrive  at  it. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

3.  In  medicine,  communication  of  disease  by  con- 


4.  A  mode  of  cure  by  transplanting  a  disease  into 
an  animal  or  vegetable  by  immediate  contact.     Coze. 

AP-PROX'I-MA-TIVE,  a.  Approaching;  that  ap- 
proaches. Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-PULSE',  (ap-puls',)  n.  [L.  appulsus,  of  ad  and 
pello,  to  drive.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  against ;  as,  in  all  conso- 
nants there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.         Holder. 

2.  Arrival  ;  landing.  Bryant. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to  a 
conjunction  with  the  sun  or  a  star. 

AP-PUL'SION,  7i.  The  act  of  striking  against  by  a 
moving  body. 

AP-PULS'IVE,  a.  Striking  against ;  driving  toward ; 
as,  the  appulsioe  influence  of  the  planets. 

Med.  Rep. 

AP-PULS'IVE-LY,  ado.    By  appulsion. 

AP-PUR'TEN-ANUE.  n.  So  written  for  Apperte- 
nence.     [Ft.  appurtenance.     See  Appertain.] 

That  which  belongs  to  something  else  ;  an  adjunct ; 
an  appendage  ;  as,  small  buildings  are  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  mansion.  Appropriately,  such  buildings, 
rights,  and  improvements,  as  belong  to  land,  are 
called  the  appurtenances. 

AP-PUR'TEN-ANT,  a.  Belonging  to;  pertaining  to 
of  right ;  as,  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  or 
buildings.  Blaekstone. 

In   law,    common    appurtenant    is    that    which    is 


of  a  special  grant. 

a'PRI-CaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  aprieor.] 

To  bask  in  the  sun.     [Little  used.]  Ray 

A-PRIC'I-TY,  n.    Sunshine.     [Little  used.] 

A'PRI-€OT,  n.  Old  orthography,  apricoek.  [W. 
bricylleu ;  Arm.  brigesen ;  Fr.  abricot,  whence  the 
present  orthography.  Junius  and  Skinner  allege 
that  the  Italians  formerly  wrote  the  word  bericoco, 
bcrricoceoli.  At  present  they  write  it  ulbicucea,  and 
the  Spaniards  albaricoque,  which  indicate  the  word 
to  be  formed  of  albus  and  coccus,  white  berry  ;  Sp. 
albar,  white.  But  apricot  seems  to  be  formed  from 
the  old  orthography.] 

The  fruit  of  the  Ann. ■niuni  vulgaris,  (a  species 
arranged  by  Linntcus  in  the  genus  Prunus  ;)  allied 
to  the  plum,  and  of  an  oval  liirure  and  delicious  taste. 

A'PRIL,  n.  [L.  aprilis  ;  Fr.  uvrd;  Sp.  abril;  Ir.  abrail; 
Corn,  ebril ;  W.  ebrill.] 


upon  by  otjiers  on  the  first  of  April. 

A  PRI-O'Rl,  [L.]  Reasoning  a  priori  is  that  which 
deduces  consequences  from  definitions  formed,  or 
principles  assumed,  or  which  infers  effects  from 
causes  previously  known.  This  is  the  reverse  of  a 
posteriori.  Hedge. 

A'PRON,  (5'purn,)  n.  [Ir.  aprun ;  a,  or  a% ,  and  Celtic 
bron,  the  breast.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  piece  of  leather  worn  on  the  font  part 
of  the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  clean,  or  defend 
them  from  injury. 

2.  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a  goose. 

Johnson. 

3.  In  gunnery,  a  flat  piece  of  lead  that  covers  the 

4.  In  ships,  ii  piece  of  carved  timber,  just  above  the 
foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Mar.  Dirt. 

5.  A  platform,  or  flooring  of  plank,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  dock,  against  which  the  dock-gates  are  shut. 

6.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  tiling  to  be  spread  be- 
fore a  person  riding  in  a  gig,  chaise,  or  sulky,  to  de 
fend  him  from  rain,  snow,  or  dust. 

A'PRON-Ai),  «.     Wearing  an  apron.  Pope. 

a'PRON-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  wears  an  apron;  a 
laboringman  ;  a  mechanic. 

AP'RO-PoS,  (ap'ro-po,)  adv.  [Fr.  d  and  propos,  pur- 
pose.] 

1.  Opportunely  ;  seasonably.  Warburton. 

2.  By  the  way  ;  to  the  purpose  ;  a  word  used  to 
introduce  an  incidental  observation,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  narra- 
tion. 

AP'SIS,  n. :  pi.  Ap'si-des.  [Gr.  dt//tc,  connection,  from 
airreo,  to  connect.]* 

*1.  In  ancient  astronomy,  the  apsides  were  the  two 
points,  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  of  a  planet,  at  the 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  earth;  the  most 
distant  called  the  higher  or  greater  ;  the  least  distant, 
the  lower  or  lesser  apsis;  and  corresponding  to  the 
apogee  and  perigee.  In  modern  astronomy,  the  apsides 
are  those  points,  in  the  orbit  of  a  primary  planet,  at 
the  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun  ;  corm 
sponding  to  the  aplfelion  and  the  perihelion  ;  also, 
those  points,  in  the  orbit  of  a  secondary  planet,  at 
the  greatest  and  hast  distance  from  its  primary  ;  cor- 
responding, in  relation  to  the  moon,  to  the  apogee 
and  perigee,  and  in  relation  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
to  the  apojove  and  perijove.  The  line  connecting 
these  is  called  the  line  of  the  apsides. 

Encyc.  Meth.    Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  Apsis,  or  absis,  is  the  arched  roof  of  a  house, 
room,  or  oven  ;  also  the  ring  or  compass  of  a  wheel. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  an  inner  part'of  a  church, 
being  a  domed  semicircular  or  polygonal  termina- 
tion of  the  choir  or  aisles,  where  the  altar  was  placed, 
and  where  the  clergy  sat.  Also,  the  bishop's  seat  or 
throne,  in  ancient  churches ;  called  also  exedra  and 
tribune.  This  same  name  wits  given  to  a  reliquary 
or  case  in  which  the  relics  of  stunts  were  kept. 

Encyc. 
APT,  a.     [L.  aptus,  from  apto,  to  fit ;  Gr.  arrru,  to  tie  ; 
Sax.  ha: p.] 

1.  Fit ;  suitable  i  as,  he  used  very  apt  metaphors. 

2.  Having  a  tendency;  liable;  used  of  things;  as, 
wheat  on  moist  land  is  apt  to  blast  or  be  winter- 
kdled. 

3.  Inclined  ;  disposed  customarily  ;  used  of  persons ; 
as,  men  are  too  apt  to  slander  others. 

4.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  used  of  Vie  mental  powers ;  as,  a 
pupil  apt  to  learn  ;  an  apt  wit. 

5.  aualified;  fit. 

All  the  men  of  n.ig-ht,  strong  and  apt  for  war.  — 2  Kings  xxiv. 
APT,  ».  t.    To  fit ;  to  suit  or  adapt.    [06s.] 
APT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  adapted.     [Not  used.\ 
Shertoood. 
AP'TATE,  v.  t.     To  make  fit.     [JVot  used.]     Bailey. 
AP'TER-A,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  u  priv.  and  wrepav,  a  wing.] 
A    term 'applied  to  insects  without  wings.     The 
Apteru,  consfituling  the  seventh  order  of  insects  in 
Linnieus's  system,  comprehend  many  genera.     But 
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later  zoologists  have  made  a  very  different  distribu- 
tion of  these  animals. 
AP'TER-AL,  a.     [Supra.]     Destitute  of  wings. 

In  architect orr,  without  lateral  columns;  applied 
to  buildings  which  have  no  series  of  columns  along 
their  sides,  but  are  either  prostyle  or  amphiprostyle, 
and  opposed  to  peripteral.  P.  Cyc. 

AP'TER-OUS,  a.  In  loology,  destitute  of  wings; 
applied  to  insects  of  the  order  Aptera. 

2.  In  botany,  destitute  of  membranous  expansions, 
as  a  stem  or  petiole  ;  opposed  to  alate.         Brande. 
AP'TER-YX,  n.*  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  nrepr{,  a  wing.] 
A  bird  of  New  Zealand,  with  only  short  rudiments 
of  wings,  armed  with  a  claw,  and  without  a  tail. 
Partington. 
APT'I-TUDE,  n.     [of  aptus,  apt.] 

1.  A  natural  or  acquired  ili-iio.ifiim  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  tendency  to  a  particular  action  or  effect ; 
as,  oil  has  an  aptitude  to  bum ;  men  acquire  an  apti- 
tude to  particular  vices. 

2.  Fitness;  suitableness. 

3.  Aptness;  readiness  in  learn  in;;  docility. 
APT-T-Tu'DIN-AL,  a.    Containing  aptitude. 
APT-I-Tu'DIN-AL-LY,  ado.    In  an  aptitudinal  man- 
ner. 

APT'LY,  adv.  In  an  apt  or  suitable  manner  ;  with 
just  correspondence  of  parts ;  fitly  ;  properly  ;  justly ; 
pertinently  ;  readily. 

APT'NESS,  n.  Fitness ;  suitableness  ;  as,  the  aptness 
of  things  to  their  end. 

2.  Disposition  of  the  mind  ;  propensity  ;  as,  the 
aptness  of  men  to  follow  example. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  readiness  in  learn- 
ing; docility;  as,  an  aptness  to  learn  is  more  ob- 
servable in  some  children  than  in  others. 

4.  Tendency,  in  tilings  ;  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to 
AP'TOTE,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rrrcoois,  case.]      [rust. 

In  grammar,  a  noun  which  has  no  variation  of 
termination,  or  distinction  of  cases ;  an  indeclinable 

AP'Y-REX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  vvpeaeo,  to  be  fe- 
verish, from  irvp,  fire.] 

The  absence  or  intermission  of  fever. 
A-PY'ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  a-upos,  „  priv.  and  wvp,  fire.] 

Incombustible,  or  that  sustains  a  strong  heat  with- 
out alteration  of  form  or  properties. 

Apyrous  bodies  differ  from  those  simply  refractory. 
Refractory  bodies  can  not  be  fused  by  heat,  but  may 
be  altered.  Encyc. 

A'QUA,  n.  [L.  aqua  ;  Sp.  agua ;  Port,  agoa  ;  It.  ucqua, 
water;  Arm.  eagui,  to  water,  or  steep;  Goth,  ahwa, 
water;  which  in  Saxon  is  reduced  to  ca;  G.  and  D. 
ti,  in  eiland;  Fr.  eau;  W.  gwy  or  aw;  Ir.  oig  or  oiche; 
Amh.  ogeJ 

A  Latin  word,  signifying  water;  much  used  in 
pharmacy,  and  the  old  chemistry,  in  various  signifi- 
cations, determined  by  the  word"  or  words  annexed. 

Aqua  fiirtis,  in  the  old  chemistry,  is  now  called 
•nitric  acid. 

Aqua  marina,  or  aqua  marine ;  a  name  which  jewel- 
ers give  to  the  beryl,  on  account  of  its  color. 

Aqua  regia,  in  the  old  chemistry,  is  now  called 

Aqua  vita  ;  brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine. 

A-QUA'RI-AN,  n.  One  of  a  sei$  of  Christians,  in  the 
primitive  church,  who  consecrated  water  in  the  eu- 
charist  instead  of  wine  ;  either  under  a  pretense  of 
abstinence,  or  because  they  thought  it  was  unlawful 
to  drink  wine.  Encyc. 

A-QUa'RI-UM,  n.  [L.]  An  artificial  pond  in  gardens 
for  rearing  aquatic  plants.  Brande. 

A-QUa'RI-US,  n.  [L.]  The  Water-bearer  ;  a  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  21st  of 
January ;  so  called  from  the  rains  which  prevail,  at 
that  season,  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Also,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  zodiac,  contaiuinii,  according  to  Flam- 
stead,  108  stars,  and,  according  to  the  P.  Cyc,  152. 
The  sign  and  the  constellation  originally  coincided  ; 
but  from  its  recession,  in  consequence  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  the  sign  now  begins  in  the 
constellation  of  Capricorn. 

A-UUAT'IC,  a.'   [L.  aquations.     See  AqUA.] 

Pertaining  to  water:  applied  to  animals  which  live 
in  water,  as  fishes ;  or  to  such  as  frequent  it ;  as, 
aquatic  fowls.  Applied  to  plants,  it  denotes  such  as 
grow  in  water.     Aqnatical  is  rarely  used. 

A-UUAT'ie,  n.  A  plant  which  grows  in  water,  as 
the  flag. 

AQ'UA-TILE,  a.  That  inhabits  the  water.  [Rarely 
used.]  Brown. 

A  QUA-TINT'A,  a.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  It.  tinta,  dye. 
See  Tincture.] 

A  method  of  engraving  by  aqua  fortis,  by  which  an 
effect  is  produced,  resembling  a  drawing  in  water 
colors  or  Indian  ink.  This  peculiar  effect  is  produced 
by  covering  the  plate,  after  the  outlines  of  the  design 
have  been  etched,  with  a  granulated  ground,  which 
permits  the  acid  to  act  only  in  the  interstices  of  its 
grain,  now  formed  by  pouring  over  the  plate,  in  an 
inclined  position,  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol.  Ori- 
ginally, the  ground  was  formed  by  sifting  over  the 
plate  a  fine  powder  of  resin,  or  of  resin  and  asphal- 
tum,  and  then  heating  the  plate  ;  but  this  method  is 
now  obsolete.  P.  Cyc. 
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AQ'UEDUCT,  (ak'we-dukt,)  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and 
ductus,  a  pipe  or  canal,  from  Jao,  to  lead.  See  Duke.] 
A  conductor  or  conduit  of  water,  by  means  of 
pipes,  or  a  canal  or  tunnel,  or  other  channel,  sup- 
ported by  some  structure.  More  particularly  applied 
to  the  ancient  structures,  raised  on  one  or  more  series 
of  arches,  and  sustaining  one  or  more  channels,  con- 
ducted on  a  slightly  descending  plane.  These  have 
been  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  modern 
times,  by  piaes  following  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  conveying  the  water  on  the  principle 
of  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  structure,  similar  to  the  ancient  aqueducts,  for 
conveying  a  canal  over  a  river  or  hollow  ;  more  prop- 
erly called  an  aqueduct-bridge. 

A'QUE-OUS,  a.  Watery  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
water,  or  abounding  with  it. 

2.  Made  by  means  of  water ;  as,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion. 

Aqueous  humor  ;  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  ;  a  transparent,  limpid  fluid,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea, 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  the  iris.  Wistar. 

A'QUE-OUS-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  watery  ; 
waterisbness  ;  wateriness. 

a'QUI-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  water. 

AQ'UI-LA,  7i.  [L.,  whence  aquilinus  :  from  the  Orient- 
al bpV  to  be  crooked.  This  bird  is  probably  named 
from  its  curving  beak.] 

In  ornithology,  the  eagle.  Also,  a  northern  constel- 
lation, containing,  according  to  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue, 71  stars.  Encyc. 

AQ'UI-LINE,  (-lin  or  line,)  a.      [L.  aquilinus.    See 

AquiLA.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  eagle. 

2.  Curving;  hooked;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of 
an  eagle  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  nose. 

AQ'UI-LON,  n.     [h.  aquilo.] 

The  north  wind.  Shale. 

AQ-UI-Ta'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aquitania,  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  Gaul,  which,  according  to 
Cesar,  lay  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  ocean.  In  modern  days,  it  has  been  called  Gas- 
cony.  The  inhabitants,  in  Cesar's  time,  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  from  flint  of  the  proper  Celts,  between 
the  Garonne  and  Seine.  This  dialect  bore  an  affin- 
ity to  the  Basque,  in  Biscay,  to  which  they  were 
contiguous  ;  and  some  remains  of  it  still  exist  in  the 
Gascon.  Aquitania  is  the  country  oftheAqui;  from 
the  name  of  the  people,  with  tan,  a  Celtic  word,  sig- 
nifying region  or  country.   The  Romans,  either  from 


country,  ia,  the  Ir.  ai  or  aoi,  Heb.  •>!<  ai,  a  settlement 
or  habitation;  Gr.  ma,  land,  country;  Hindu,  eya, 
the  same.  Cesar,  Com.  lib.  i.  1.     D'A/iviUe. 

A.  R.  stand  for  anno  rcgni,  the  year  of  the  reign  ;  as, 
A.  R.  G.  R.  20,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George. 

AR'AB,  n.  [Literally,  a  wanderer  or  dweller  in  a  des- 
ert.]    A  native  of  Arabia. 

AR'A-BESK,  n.  The  corrupt  modern  Arabic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pure  old  Arabic  of  the  Koran. 
[Nat  in  use.]  Guthrie. 

AR'A-BESQUE,  (ar'a-besk)  n.  An  ornament  execu- 
ted in  the  Arabesque  style. 

AR'A-BESQUE,  a.  [See  Arabian.]  In  the  manner 
of  the  Arabians ;  applied  to  paintings  or  ornaments 
consisting  of  imaginary  foliage,  stalks,  plants,  &c, 
in  which  there  are  no  figures  of  men  or  animals. 

A-RA'BI-AN,a.     Pertaining  to  Arabia.  [Encyc 

A-Ra'BI-AN,  71.     A  native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. 

AR'A-BI€,  a.  Belonging  to  Arabia,  or  the  language 
of  its  inhabitants. 

AR'A-BIC,  71.     The  language  of  the  Arabians. 

A-RAB'IG-AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  Arabian  manner. 

AR'A-BISM,  71.  An  Arabic  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  lan- 
guage. Encyc.     Stuart. 

AR'A-BIST,  ti.  One  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage or  literature.  Encyc. 

AR'A-BLE,  a.    [L.  are  ;  Gr.  apoio,  to  plow  ;  Ir.  arain.] 
Fit  for  plowing  or  tillage  ;  hence  often  applied  to 
land  which  has  been  plowed  or  tilled. 

AR'A-BY,  71.     Arabia.  Milton. 

A-RACH'NI-DAN,  n.     )     [Gr.  apa^vy,  a  spider,  and 

A-RACH'NI-DA,  ti.  pi.  ]  ziSac,  form.] 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  of  articulate  animals, 
with  legs,  but  without  wings,  including  the  spi- 
ders, mites,  and  scorpions ;  arranged  by  Linnams 
in  the  class  Insecta,  order  Aptera,  but  differing  from 
true  insects  by  the  absence  of  antenna,  and  by  not 
undergoing  metamorphosis. 

A-RA€H'N0ID,  a.  [Gr.  apa\vn,  a  spider,  and  eivos, 
form ;  Heb.  "pN>  to  weave,  that  is,  to  stretch,  to 
draw  out ;  Eng.  reach.] 

In  anatomy,  the  arachnoid  tunic  or  membrane  (tu- 
nica arach/wida)  is  a  very  thin  and  delicate  semi- 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  spread  over  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord  between  the  dura  mater 
and  pia  mater.  The  term  was  formerly  applied,  al- 
so, to  the  hyloid  membrane,  or  membrane  of  the  vit- 
reous humor  of  the  eye,  and  to  the  capsule  or  proper 
coat  of  the  crystalline. 

The  term  araneous  tunic  or  membrane  'tunica  ara- 
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nea)  was  formerly  u.-ed  as  synonymous  with  arach- 
noid. Cue'    Wistar.     Parr. 

A-RACH'NOID,  tz.  A  species  of  madrepore,  found 
fossil.  Cyc. 

A-RACH-NOL'O-GlST,  n.     One   versed    in    arach- 

A-RACH-NOL'O-GY,  77.     [Gr.  apaxvy  and  Aoyoj.] 
The  science  or  history  of  spiders  and  other  Arach- 
nida. 

AR-A-€HO'SIAN,  a.  Designating  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  Persia  from  India. 

As.  Researches. 

AR-AlGN'EE,   (ar-ran'ya,)  )     71.     [Fr.,  a  spider.] 

AR-RaIGN',  (ar-rain',)  ,  In  fortification,  the 
branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

A-RaISE'   v.  t.     To  raise.     [Wot  used.]  Sliak. 

AR-A-Ma'IG,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  language  of 
the  Svrians  and  Chaldeans,  their  literature,  Sec. 

AR-A-Me'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Syrians  and  Chal- 
deans, who  were  descended  from  Aram,  son  of  Shem, 
or  to  their  language. 

AR-A-Me'AN-ISM,  n.  An  idiom  of  the  Aramean  lan- 
guage^ 

A-RA-Nf.'I-DAN,  77.     (     Terms  applied  to  a  tribe  of 

A-RA-Ne'I-D/E,  71.  pi.  ,  Arachnida,  including  the 
proper  spiders.  Brande. 

A-RA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  aranea,  a  spider,  or  cobweb.] 

1.  Resembling  a  cobweb. 

2.  Thin  and  delicate,  like  a  cobweb  ;  as,  the  ara- 
neous membrane  of  the  eye.     (See  Arachnoid.] 

Dcrham. 

A-Ra'TION,  ti.     A  plowing.  Cowley. 

A-liA'TOIt,  77.     [LJ     A  plowman. 

AR'A-'1'(  l-RY,  a.     That  contributes  to  tillage. 

AR-AU-Ca'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tribe  of  aborigi- 
nals, called  Arauc.anians,  inhabiting  Arauco  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  in  Chili.  Molina. 

AR'BAL-IST,  71.  [from  L.  arms,  a  bow,  and  baliita, 
an  engine  to  throw  stones  ;  Gr.  (iuWoi,  to  throw.] 

A  cross-bow.  This  consists  of  a  steel  bow  set  in 
a  shaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string  and  a  trig- 
ger ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron.  It  serves  to 
throw  bullets,  darts,  arrows,  &c.  Encyc. 

AR'BAL-IST-ER,  ti.     A  cross-bowman.  Speed. 

AR'Bl-TER,  77.  [L.]  A  person  appointed,  or  chosen 
by  parties  in  controversy,  to  decide  their  differences. 
This  is  its  sense  in  the  civil  law.  In  modern  usage, 
arbitrator  is  the  technical  word. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  now  most  common,  a  person 
who  has  the  power  of  judging  and  determining,  with- 
out control ;  one  whose  power  of  deciding  and  gov- 
erning is  not  limited. 

3.  One  that  commands  the  destiny,  or  holds  the 
empire  of  a  nation  or  state.  Mitford. 

AR'UI-TRA-BLE,  a.    Arbitrary  ;    depending  on  tbi 

will.  Spelman. 

2.  Determinable.  Hall 

AR-BIT'RA-MENT,  77,     Will ;  determination  ;  decia 

ion.  Milton. 

2.  The  award  of  arbitrators.  CoweU 

In  this  sense,  award  is  more  generally  used. 

AR'BI-TRA-RI-LY,  ado.     By  will  only  ;  despotically  ; 

absolutely. 
AR'BI-TRA-RI-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  being  arbi- 
trary ;  despoticalness  :  tyranny.  Temple. 
AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS,   a.     Arbitrary;    despotic.     [Jfot 

used.]  JYorris.     More. 

AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS-LY.aaw.  Arbitrarily.   [Mused.] 

Olanville. 
AR'BI-TRA-RY,  a.     [L.  arbitrarius.] 

1.  Depending  on  will  or  discretion  ;  not  governed 
by  any  fixed  rules  ;  as,  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  an  ar- 
bitrary punishment. 


Irbilrary  now. 


t  easily  established  < 


2.  Despotic ;  absolute  in  power ;  having  no  exter- 
nal control  ;  as,  an  arhitrarq  prince,  or  government. 
AR'BI-TRATE,  v.  i.     [L.  arbitror.] 

1.  To  hear  and  decide,  as  arbitrators ;  as,  to  choose 
men  to  arbitrate  between  us. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  to  decide,  or  determine. 

South. 

AR'BI-TRATE,  v.  U  To  decide;  to  determine;  to 
judge  of.  Milton.     Shuk. 

AR-BI-TRA'TION,  71.  The  hearing  and  determination 
of  a  cause  between  parties  in  controversy,  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties.  This  may  be 
done  by  one  person  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  choose  two  or 
three;  or  for  each  party  to  choose  one,  and  these  to 
name  a  third,  who  is  called  the  umpire.  Their  deter- 
mination is  called  an  award. 

AR'Bl-TRA-TOR  77.  t  A  term  applied  to  a  person  or 
persons  chosen  by  parties  who  have  a  controversy,  to 
determine  their  differences. 

The  act  of  the  parties  111  giving  power  to  the  arbi- 
trators is  called  the  submission,  and  this  may  be  ver- 
bal or  written.  The  person  chosen  as  umpire,  by  two 
arbitrators,  when  the  parties  do  not  agree,  is  also 
called  an  arbitrator. 

2.  An  arbiter,  governor,  or  president.        Milton. 

3.  In  a  -more  ertnisire  sense,  an  arbiter;  one  who 
has  the  power  of  deciding  or  prescribing;  without  con- 
trol. Addison.     Shak. 
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AR-BI-TRa'TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  arbitrates  or 
judges.  Sherwood. 

AR'BI-TRESS,  n.    A  female  arbiter  or  witness. 

Cowper.     Milton. 

XR'BOR,  «.  [The  French  express  the  sense  by  ber- 
ecau,  a  cradle,  an  arbor,  or  bower;  Sp.  emparrado, 
from  parra,  a  vine  raised  on  stakes,  and  nailed  to  a 
wall.  (iu.  Chaucer's  herber,  hcrbericc,  a  lodge,  coin- 
ciding with  harbor,  which  see.] 

1.  A  frame  of  lattice-work,  covered  with  vines, 
branches  of  trees,  or  other  plants,  for  shade  ;  a 
bower. 

2.  [L.]     In  botany,  a  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a 
rub.    Jtrbores  (trees)  formed  the  fourth  division  of 

the  seventh  family  in  the  Philosophia  Botanicaof  Lin- 
nteiis. 

3.  In  mechanics,  the  principal  spindle  or  axis  which 
communicates  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery. 

Nicholson. 
This,  in  America,  is  called  the  shaft. 
AR'BOR    DI-A'J\W,    [L.,    the    tree    of  Diana,   or 
silver.] 

A   precipitation  of  silver  in  a  beautiful   arbores- 
cent form  ;    made  by  putting   mercury  into  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Turner. 
AR'BOR  $J-TUR'Nl,[L.,lrue  of  Saturn,  or  lead.] 
A  similar  arborescent   precipitation  of  lead,  best 
made  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  Turner. 
AR'BO-RA-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  tree. 
AR'BOR-KD,  a.     Furnished  witli  an  arbor.      Pollok. 
AR'BO-RA-TOR,  u.     One  who  plants  or  who  prunes 

trees.  Evelyn. 

AR-Bo'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  arborcus,  from  arbor.] 

Belonging  to  a  tree  ;  resembling  a  tree  ;  constitut- 
ing a  tree  ;  growing  on  trees  ;  as,  moss  is  arboreous. 
XR-BO-RES'CENCE,  it.     [L.  arburesco,  to  grow  to  a 
tree.] 

The  figure  of  a  tree  ;  the  resemblance  of  a  tree  in 

minerals,  or  crystallizations   or  groups  of  crystals  in 

that  form. 

AR-BO-RES'CENT,  a.     Resembling  a  tree ;   having 

the  figure  of  a  tree  ;  dendritical.  Encyc. 

2.  From  herbaceous  becoming  woody.     Murtyn. 

AR-BO-RES'CENT  STAR'-FISH,   n.      A  species  of 

Asterias,   called,   also,  Caput  Medusa:.     [See  Star- 

F.3H.] 

XR'BO-RET,  n.     [It.  arboreta,  from  L.  arbor,  a  tree.] 
A  small  tree  or  shrub  ;  a  place  planted  or  over- 
grown with  trees.  Milton. 

AR-BO-RK'TUM,  n.  A  place  in  a  park,  nursery,  &c, 
in  which  a  collection  of  trees,  consisting  of  one  of 
each  kind,  is  cultivated.  Brande. 

XR-BOR-I-CUL'TITRE,  ,,.     [L.  arbor  and  cultura.] 
The  art  of  cultivating  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  for 
timber  or  ornamental  purposes. 

AR-BOR'I-FORM,  u.     Having  the  form  of  a  tree. 

AR'BOR-IST,  ,,.  One  who  makes  trees  his  study,  or 
who  is  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  trees.     Howell. 

AR-BOR-I-ZA'TION,  «.  The  app  arance  or  figure  of 
a  tree  or  plant  in  minerals  or  fossils.  [See  Herbo- 
rization.] 

AR'BUR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
or  plant  in  minerals. 

AR'BuK-VINE,  «.     A  species  of  hind-weed. 

AK'BUS-CLE,   (ir'bus-sl,)   n.     [L.  arbusculus,  a  little 

A  dwarf  tree,  in  size  between  a  shrub  and  a  tree. 
Bradley. 
AR-BUS'€U-LAR,    a.      Resembling  a  shrub;  having 

the  figure  of  small  trees.  Da  Costa. 

AR-BUST'[VE,  a.     [from  arbustum.] 

Containing  copses  of  trees  or  shrubs  ;  covered  with 
shrubs.  Bartram. 

AR-BUST'UM,  n.     [L.     See  Arbor.] 

A  copse  of  shrubs  or  trees  ;  an  orchard. 
AR'BUTE,  n.     [L.  arbutus] 

The  strawberry-tree. 
AR-BO'TE-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  the 

strawberry-tree.  Encyc.     Evelyn. 

ARC,  ?!.*  [L.  arcus,  a  bow,  vault,  or  arch ;  arcuo,  to 
bend;  Or.  aa\n,  beginning,  origin;  (Myw,  to  begin, 
to  be  the  authoi  or  chief;  Fr.  arc,  arche ;  Sp.  arco,  a 
bow  and  arch  ;  Port.  id.  ;  It.  id.  ;  Arm.  source.  The 
Greek  word  has  a  different  application,  but  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  root  as  arcus,  from  the  sense  of 
springing  or  stretching,  shooting  up,  rising,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  a  vault,  or  bow,  as  well  as  of  chief 

or  head.    Heb.  jin,  to  weave ;  Syr.  t.^  j  to  desire, 
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^1 


to  diffuse  fragrance  ;  and  Heh.  J-iy,  to  desire,  or  long 
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for,  to  ascend  ;  Eth.  U^  I  to  ascend,  to  mount ;  A 
id.  The  radical  sense  of  all  these  routs  is,  to  stretch, 
strain,  reach  ;  Gr.  ops,  oj  ;  L.  fragro  ;  and  the  sense 
ol  arch  is  trom  stretching  upward,  ascending.  From 
ore  or  arch  comes  the  sense  of  bending,  deviating, 
and  cunning.] 
*In  geometry,  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 


circle. 


:urve,  lying  from  one  point  to  anoth- 
er ;  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Encyc. 
AR-GADE',  ».*  [Fr.,  from  arcus;  Sp.  arcada.] 

*A  long,  continued  arch,  or  series  of  arches,  eleva- 
ted on  piers  or  columns  ;  a  walk  arched  above. 

2.  A  long,  arched  building  or  gallery,  lined  on  each 
side  with  shops.  P.  Cyc. 

XR-GA'Dl-AN,  (  a.    Pertaining  to  Arcadia,  a  nioun- 
AR-Ca'DIC,      (     tainous  district  in  the  heart  of  the 

Peloponnesus.  Trails,  of  Pausanias. 

AR-e.A'DI-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Cre.ce. 
AR-eA'Dies,  7i.  pi.    The  title  of  a  book  in  Pausanias, 

which  treats  of  Arcadia.  Trans,  b.  8. 

AR-GANE',  a.     [L.  arcamts.] 

Hidden  ;  secret.     [JYot  much  used.] 

Trans,  of  Pausanias. 
AR-€A'NUM,  7i. :  pi.  Arcana.     [L.,  perhaps  from  or- 
ceo,  to  keep  in.] 

A  secret ;  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  arcana,  se- 
cret things,  mysteries. 

In  medicine,  a  secret  remedy.  In  Vie  old  chemistry, 
the  secret  virtue  of  any  thing.  Parr. 

ARG-BOU'TANT,  ( -boo'tang,)  71.  [Fr.  arc  and  boat. 
See  About,  Abutment.] 

In  building,  a  Hying  buttress,  which  see.  Owilt. 
ARCH,  7i.  [See  Arc]  A  segment  or  part  of  a  circle. 
A  concave  or  hollow  structure  of  stone  or  brick,  sup- 
ported by  its  own  curve.  It  may  be  constructed  of 
wood,  ami  supported  by  the  mechanism  of  the  work. 
This  species  of  structure  is  much  used  in  bridges. 
A  vault  is  properly  a  broad  arch.  Encyc. 

2.  The  space  between  two  piers  of  a  bridge,  when 
arched  ;  or  any  place  covered  with  an  arch. 

3.  Any  curvature  iu  the  form  of  an  arch. 

4.  The  vault  id'  heaven,  or  the  sky.  Shalt. 

Triumphal  arches,  are  magnificent  structures  erect- 
ed to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  event. 

ARCH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  an  arch  ;  to  form  with  a 
curve  ;  as,  to  arch  a  gate. 

ARCH,  v.  i.  To  make  an  arch  or  arches  ;  as,  to  arch 
beneath  the  sand.  Pope. 

ARCH,  a.  [It.  arcare,  to  bend,  to  arch,  to  cheat  or  de- 
ceive, from  area ;  L.  arcus,  a  bow  ;  G.  urg,  cunning, 
arch,  bad;  D.  arg,  crafty,  roguish  ,-  Sw.  arg ;  Dan. 
arrig.  The  Teut.  arg  appears  to  be  allied  to  arch, 
and  to  be  the  Eng.  rogue.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  Arm.  goarec,  [see  Arc,]  indicate  that  the  radical 
letters  in  arc,  arch,  uijx>i,  are  Rg.  The  radical  sense 
of  bend  is  to  strain.] 

Cunning;  sly;  shrewd;  waggish;  mischievous 
for  sport ;  mirthful ;  as  we  say  in  popular  language, 
roguish  ;  as,  an  arch  lad. 

ARCH,  a.  Used  also  in  composition.  [Gr.  apx™s> 
chief;  Ir.  arg,  noble,  famous.] 

Chief;  of  the  first  class;  principal;  as,  an  arch 
deed.  Shah. 

Shakspeare  uses  this  word  as  a  noun  ;  "  my  worthy 
arch  and  patron  ;"  but  the  use  i-  not  authorized. 

ARCH-A-BOM-IN-A'TION,  ji.     Chief  abomination. 
Everett. 

AR-GH/E-OL'O-GY,  71.  A  discourse  on  antiquity  ;  learn- 
ing pertaining  to  antiipiitv  ;  the  science  of  antiquities. 

AR-GH  yE-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Reiatinc  to  archaeology. 

AR-GH /E-O-LUG'IC-AL-LY,  ad.    In  an  archaeological 


AR  CH/E-OL'O-GIST, 


One  versed  in  antiquity,  or 


AR-eilA'lG,  a.     [Gr.  anxatKoc.]     Ancient ;  obsolete. 

AK-CIIAI-OL'O-GY.     [See  Archeology.] 

ARGH'A-lSAl, 71.     [Gr.  uxpiuoc,  ancient,  from  apxt, 
beginning.] 
An  ancient  or  obsolete  word  or  expression.    Watts. 

ARCH-AN'GEL,  71.  An  angel  of  the  highest  order; 
an  angel  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  Encyc. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Lamium.  Withering. 

ARCH-AN-GEI.'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  archangels. 

ARCH-A-POS'TATE,  71.     A  chief  apostate. 

ARCH-A-POS'TLE,  71.     The  chief  apostle.     Trapp. 

ARCH-AReH'I-TEeT,  71.    The  supreme  architect. 
Sylvester. 

ARCH-BE A'€  ON,  71.  The  chief  beacon,  place  of 
prospect,  or  signal. 

ARCH-BISH'OP,  71.  A  chief  bishop  ;  a  church  digni- 
tary of  the  first  class  ;  a  metropolitan  bishop  who 
superintends  the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in 
his  province,  and  also  exercises  episcopal  authority 
in  his  own  diocese.  Clarendon. 

ARCH-BISH'Ol'-RIC,  71.  [archbishop  and  ric  or  rick, 
territory  or  jurisdiction.] 

The  "jurisdiction    or  place  of  an  archbishop;   the 

province  over  which  an  archbishop  exercises  authority. 
Clarendon. 

ARCH-BOTCH'ER,  n.  The  chief  botcher,  or  mender, 
ironically.  Corbet. 

ARCH-BUILD'ER,  f-bild-er,)  71.    Chief  builder. 

Harmar. 

ARCH-BUT'LER,  ti.  The  chief  butler;  an  officer  of 
the  German  empire,  who  presented  the  cup  to  the 
emperor  011  solemn  occasions  ;  also  called  arch-cup- 
bearer, or  arch-skiuker  (G.  en-schenke.)  This  office 
belonged    to  the   king  of   Bohemia.      Encyc.    The 
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German  empire  was  dissolved  in  180U;  and  the  states 
that  composed  it  were  united,  in  1814-15,  under  a 
different  form  of  union,  called  the  Oermanic  confeder- 
ation. All  the  peculiar  institutions  and  offices  of  the 
German  empire  are,  of  course,  now  extinct. 

ARCIl-CHAM'BER-LAIN,  71.  [G.  cri-kainmcrcr.] 
The  chief  chamberlain  ;  an  officer  of  the  German 
empire  whose  office  was  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
chamberlain  in  England.  This  office  belonged  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh.  Encyc. 

ARCH-CHAN'CEL-LOR,  71.  [G.  erz-kamler.]  A 
chief  chancellor;  an  officer  in  the  German  empire, 
who  presided  over  the  secretaries  of  the  court.  Un- 
der the  two  first  races  of  French  kings,  when  Ger- 
many and  Italy  belonged  to  them,  three  archchan- 
cellors  were  appointed,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  three 
archchancellors  of  the  German  empire,  who  were 
the  archbishops  of  Alentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne. 

ARCH-CHANT'ER,  71.  The  chief  chanter,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  chanters  of  a  church.  Henry. 

ARCH-CHEAl'ie,  a.    Of  supreme   chemical   powers. 
Milton. 

ARCH-GON-SPIR'A-TOR,  71.  A  principal  conspira- 
tor. MuoodrM. 

ARCH-COUNT',  n.  A  chief  count;  a  Mtle  1 . 'inerly 
given  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  accoun.  of  his  great 
riches  and  power.  Encyc. 

ARCH-CRIT'IG,  «.     A  chief  critic. 

ARCH-DAP'I-FER,  71.  [arch,  chief,  and  L.  iapifer,  a 
food-bearer,  from  daps,  meat,  or  a  feast,  and  faro,  to 
carry.] 

An  officer  in  the  German  empire,  whose  office 
was,  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  the 
first  dishes  of  meat  to  table  on  horseback,  called  also 
arclt^scwcr.  (G.  erz-traelisess.)  This  office  was  con- 
ferred, by  the  Golden  Hull,  on  the  elector  Pidatine, 
but  afterward  assigned  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

ARCH-DP;  A 'CON,  (-de'kn,)  71.    [See  Deacon.J 

In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  next  in 
rank  below  a  bishop,  who  has  jurisdiction  either 
over  a  part  or  over  the  whole  of  the  diocese.  He  is 
usually  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  has  an  author- 
ity originally  derived  from  the  bishop,  but  now  inde- 
pendent of  him.  He  has  a  court,  the  most  inferior 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  hearing  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  spiritual 
censures.  Bluckstone. 

ARCH-DKA'CON-RY,  ti.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or 
residence  of  an  archdeacon.  In  England,  every  di- 
ocese is  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there 
are  sixty,  and  each  archdeaconry  into  rural  dean- 
eries, and  each  deanery  into  parishes. 

Blackstone. 

ARCH-DEA'€ON-SHIP,  ti.  The  office  of  an  arch- 
deacon. 

A  RCH-DI'O-Cr.SE,  n.     The  diocese  of  an  archbishop 

ARCH-l)i-VI.\E',  11.     A  principal  theologian. 

ARCil-DRu'lD,  n.  [See  Druid.]  A  chief  druid,  or 
pontiff  of  the  ancient  druids. 

Henry,  Hist,  of  Eng.     Rowland's  Mima  Antioua. 

ARCH-Du'CAL,  a.  [See  Archduke.]  Pertaining  to 
an  archduke. 

ARCH-DUCH'ESS,  71.  [See  Duchess.]  A  title  given 
to  the  females  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

AROH-DIJCH'Y,  71.  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or 
archduchess.  JJsh. 

ARCH-DOKE',  71  [See  Duke.]  A  title  given  to 
princes  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  ;  all  the  sons  being 
archdukes,  and  the  daughters  archduchesses.    Encyc. 

ARCH-DCKE'DOM,  71.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  archduke  or  archduchess. 

ARCH-Ii'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  archeus  ;  as,  archcal 
ideas  ;  caused  by  the  archeus ;  as,  archcal  diseases. 
[Obs.]  Cyc. 

AUCH'£D,  (ircht,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  with  an  arcli  or 
curve  ;  covered  with  an  arch  ;  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

XRCH-EN'E-MY,  71.     A  principal  enemy.       Milton. 

ARCH'ER,  71.  [Sp.  archero ;  It.  arcicre  ;  Fr.  archer; 
from  arcus,  a  bow.     See  Arch  and  Arc.] 

A  bowman  ;  one  who  uses  a  bow  in  battle ;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

ARCH'ER-ESS,  11.     A  female  archer.  Markham. 

ARCH'ER-Y,  71.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  the 
practice,  art,  or  skill  of  archers  ;  the  act  of  shooting 
with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

ARCH'ES-COURT,  in  England,  so  called  from  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  le  bow,  Ide  arcubus,)  whose  top  is 
raised  of  stone  pillars  built  archwise,  where  it  was 
anciently  held,  is  a  court  of  appeal,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  the  judge  of  which  is  called  the  dean  of 
the  arches.  This  court  had  properly  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  thirteen  peculiar  pan-hes  in  Loudon, 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the 
office  of  dean  of  the  arche,  being  united  with  that  of 
the  archbishop's  principal  ouicial,  the  dean  now  re- 
ceives and  determines  appeals  from  the  sentence  of 
all  inferior  courts  within  the  province  ;  and  from  him 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery.  This  and  all 
the  principal  spiritual  courts  are  now  held  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Blackstone. 

AR-CHE'I",  (ar-sha',)  71.  [Fr.]  The  bow  of  a  violin,  or 
similar   instrument    of  music.     The    French  term 
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d  archet  (with  bow)  denotes  generally  musical  in- 
struments played  with  a  bow,  as  the  violin,  viol,  &c. 
Porter. 
ARC  H  'E-T?P-AL,  o.    Original ;  constituting  a  model 
or  pattern.. 


XRCH'ETYPE,  n.  [Gr.  apxtrvitov ;  apxn,  begin- 
ning, and  tutus,  firm.] 

1.  The  original  pattern  or  model  of  a  work  ;  or  the 
model  from  which  a  tiling  is  made;  as,  a  tree  is  the 
archetype  or  pattern  of  our  idea  of  that  tree.    Watts. 

2.  Among  minters,  the  standard  weight  by  which 
others  are  adjusted. 

XRCH-E'US,  n.  [Gr.  apx'i,  beginning,  or  npxos,  a 
chief;  W.  ercla.] 

A  term  used  by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  the 
internal  efficient  cause  of  all  things ;  the  anima 
muudi  or  plastic  power  of  the  old  philosophers  ;  the 
active  principle  of  the  material  world  ;  also,  the 
power  that  presides  over  the  animal  economy,  or  the 
vU  medicatrix.  Johnson.     Enr.ijc.     Coze. 

ARCH-FEL'ON,  n.     [See  Felon.]     A  chief  felon. 
Milton. 

ARCH-f^END  ,  n,  [See  Fiend.]  A  chief  fiend  or 
foe  Milton. 

XRJH-FLJ!  MEN,  n.    A  chief  flamen  or  priest. 

Herbert. 

ARCH-FLAT'TER-ER,  n.  [See  Flatter.]  A  chief 
Batterer.  Bacon. 

ARUI-FoE',  71.    [See  Foe. J    A  grand  or  chief  enemy. 
Milton. 

ARCH-FOUND'ER,  n.     A  chief  founder.        Milton. 

XRCH-GOV'ERN-OR,  n.    'the  chief  governor.  Brewer. 

ARCH-HER'E-SY,  n.  [See  Heiiesv.]  The  greatest 
heresy.  Butler. 

ARCH  HER'E-TIC,  n.     A  chief  heretic.  Shale. 

ARCl.-HYP'O-CRITE,  n.     A  great  or  chief  hypocrite. 
Fuller. 

ARCH'I-A-TER,  n.  [Gr.  apXoc,  chief,  and  u.-ous, 
physician.]  Chief  physician  ;  a  term  applied,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  the  first  or  body  physician 
of  princes,  and  to  the  first  physician  of  some  cities; 
in  Russia,  to  the  first  imperial  physician.      P.  Cyc. 

ARCH  IC-AL,  a.     Chief;  primary.  Hallywell. 

ARCH-I-Dl-AC'ON-AL,  a.     [See"  Deacon.] 

Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  ;  as,  an  archidiaconal 

XRCH-1-E-PIS'eO-PA-CY,  n.    The  estate  of  an  arch- 

ARCH-l-E-PIS'eO-PAL,  a.     [See  Episcopal.] 

Belonging  to  an  archbishop  ;  as,  Canterbury  is  an 
urclii  episcopal  see.  Wceoer. 

XRCH-I'E-REY,  n.  [Gr.  apx»S,  <-hief>  and  "P£«?. 
priest.]  A  term  applied  to  til"  higher  order  of  clergy 
in  Russia;  including  the  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bishops.  R.  Pinkerton. 

XR6HTL,  n.  A  lichen,  which  grows  on  rocks,  in  the 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Isles,  and  which  yields  a 
rich  purple  color,  not  durable,  but  very  beautiful.  It 
is  bruised  between  stones,  and  moistened  with  strong 
spirit  of  urine  mixed  with  quick-lime.  It  first  takes 
a  purplish  red  color,  and  then  turns  to  blue.  In  the 
first  state,  it  is  called  archil ;  and  in  the  second,  lacnius 
or  litmase,  litmus.  Encyc. 

ARCHILO'CHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Greek' poet 
Archilochus.  Ill  ancient  prosody,  a  term  denoting  the 
four  metrical  combinations,  which  he  invented. 
There  are  three  dactylic  Arcbilochian  distichs,  and 
one  iambic  Arcbilochian  distich.  The  third  verse  of 
the  Horatian  stanza  is  also  sometimes  called  Archi- 

XR€H-i'-MA'GUS,  n.  [See  Magician.]  The  high 
priest  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  worshipers  of  fire. 

ARCH-1-MAND'RlTE,  n.  [Gr.  npxoc,  chief,  "  and 
unvipa,  a  fold,  and  in  the  lower  empire,  a  monas- 
tery. (Father  Simon  derives  it  from  mandrite,  a 
Syriac  word  for  monk  Encyc.)  But  uavdpirris  is  a 
regular  Greek  derivative  from  pavSpa.] 

In  the  Oreek  church,  a  chief  of  a  monastery,  cor- 
responding to  abbot,  in  the  Romish  church ;  or  a 
superintendent  of  several  monasteries,  correspond- 
ing to  superior  abbot,  or  father  provincial,  in  the 
Romish  church.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

In  tlic  Russian  Orrrk  church,  a  term  applied  to  the 
higher  order  of  chiefs  of  monasteries,  corresponding 
to  the  Romish  abbot,  in  distinction  from  H.-jumiu, 
(Gr.  iiyoupevoc,  Russ.  igumen,)  a  chief  of  a  smaller 
monastery,  corresponding  to  the  Romish  prior. 

AR-€HIM-E-DE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Archimedes',  a 
celebrated  Greek  philosopher. 

Archimedean  screw  ;  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
invented  by  Archimedes,  and  consisting  of  a  tube 
rolled  in  a  spiral  form  round  a  cylinder. 

ARCH'ING, /yir.     Forming  an  arch  ;  covering  with  an 

A  RCII'ING,  a.     Curving  like  an  arch.  [arch. 

A  RCII  I-PEL'A-GO,  n.  [Authors  are  not  agreed"  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  com- 
pounded of  apx"S,  chief,  and  xckayoc,  sea;  others, 
of  Aimiec,  and  -£>ayo;,  the  Egean  Sea.  See  Gib- 
bon, Mitford,  and  Ed.  Encyc] 


ARC 

Properly,  the  sea  which  separates  Greece  from 
Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  the  Eacan  Sea,  and  con- 
taining the  Grecian  isles,  called  Ci, eludes  and  Spor- 
ades,  but  in  a  general  sense,  a  sea  interspersed  with 
many  isles,  or  a  group  of  isles. 
XRCH'I-TECT,  n.  [Gr.  upx"!.  chief,  and  tcktoiv,  a 
workman.     See  Technical.] 

1.  A  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building ;  one  who 
understands  architecture,  or  makes  it  his  occupation 
to  form  plans  and  designs  of  buildings,  and  superin- 
tend the  artificers  employed. 

2.  A  contriver;  a  former  or  maker.  Ray. 
ARCH-I-TECT'IVE,  a.    Used  in  budding ;  proper  for 

building.  Derham. 

ARCH-l-TECT-ON'ie,  a, 

1.  Pertaining  to  architecture.  Elmes. 

2.  That  has  power  or  skill  to  build.  Smellic,  ch.  13. 
ARCH-I-TECT-ON'ICS,  n.     The  science  of  archi- 
tecture. Ash. 

ARCH-I-TECT'RESS,  n.    A  female  architect   Wotton. 

AR€H-I-TEeT'UR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
building  ;  that  is  according  to  the  rules  of  architect- 
ure. .  Mason. 

ARGIl'I-TECT-URE,  n.     [L.  architectural 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  building ;  but  in  a  more 
limited  and  appropriate  sense,  the  art  of  constructing 
houses,  bridges,  and  other  buildings,  for  the  purpose 
of  civil  life  ;  often  called  civil  architecture. 

2.  Frame  or  structure ;  workmanship. 

The  earth  13  a  piece  of  divine  architecture.  Burnet. 

Military  architecture  is  the  art  of  fortification. 

Naval  architecture  is  the  art  of  building  ships. 
ARCH'I-TRAVE,  n.     [Gr.  opXos,  chief,  and  It.  trave, 
from  L.  trabs,  a  beam.] 

In  architecture,  the  lower  division  of  an  entabla- 
ture, or  that  part   which   rests  immediately  on  the 


piece ,-   and  over  doors  and  windows,   tile  hypert 
rion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 


XR'€HIVES,  n. pU  [Gr.  apxtibu;  Low  L.  archivum; 
Fr.  archives  ;  It.  arcliivio.] 

The  place  in  which  records  are  kept ;  also,  the 
records  and  papers  which  are  preserved,  as  evidence 

AR'e'li  I-VIST,  n.  [Fr.  and  It.]  The  keeper  of  arch- 
ives or  records.  Encyc. 

XRCH'I-VOLT,  n.     [arch,  chief,  and  It.  volta.] 

In  architecture,  the  inner  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a 
band  adorned  with  moldings,  running  over  the  faces 
of  the  arch-stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imposts.  It 
has  only  a  single  face  in  the  Tuscan  order,  two 
faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  the  same 
moldings  as  the  architrave,  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite.  Encyc. 

XRCH'LIKE,  a.    Built  like  an  arch.  Young. 

A  large  lute,  a  theorbo,  the  base-strings  of  which 
are  doubled  with  an  octave,  and  the  higher  strings 
with  a  unison.  Busby. 

KRCH'LY, adv.     Shrewdly;  slyly;  wittily  ;  jestingly. 

ARCH-MA-GI"CIAN,  (-ina-jis'h'"an,)  n.  "  The  chief 
magician.  Spenser. 

ARCH-MAR'SHAL,  n.  [G.  eri-marschall.]  The 
grand  marshal  of  the  German  empire ;  a  dignity  that 
belonged  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

ARCH-MOCK',  tt.  Chief  mockery  :  the  fiend's  arch- 
mock.  Shak. 

ARCH'NESS,  n.  Cunning;  shrewdness;  sly  humor, 
waggishness. 

Altefl'ON,  n.     [Gr.  apxuu,  a  prince.] 

The  arcbons  in  Athens  were  chief  magistrates, 
chosen,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  from  the  most 
illustrious  families,  to  superintend  civil  and  religious 
concerns.  They  were  nine  in  number :  the  first  was 
properly  the  archon;  the  second  was  called  king;  the 
third,  polcmarch,  or  general  of  the  forces.  The  other 
six  were  called  thesmutketa,  or  legislators,  not  because 
they  enacted  laws,  but  declared  and  explained  them. 

XR€H'ON-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  an  archon,  or  the 
term  of  his  office.  Mitford, 

XReil-ON'TieS,  n.  In  church  history,  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinians,  who  held  that  the  world  was  not 
created  bv  Cod,  but  bv  angels  called  arclwntes. 

ARCH-PAS'TOR,  71.  The  chief  pastor ;  the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  our  souls.  Barrow. 

ARCH-PHI-LOS'O-PHER,  n.     A  chief  philosopher. 
Hooker. 

ARCH  PIL'LAR,  n.     The  main  pillar.  Hurmar. 

ARCH-Po'ET,  71.    The  principal  poet. 

ARCH-POL-I-TI"CIAN,  11.  [See  Policy.]  An  emi- 
nent or  distinguished  politician.  Bacon. 

ARCH-PON'TIFF,  n.  [See  Pontiff.]  A  supreme 
pontiff  or  priest.  Burke. 

ARCH-PREL'ATE,  71.  [See  Prelate.]  A  chief  prelate. 

ARCH-PRES'BY-TER,n.  [See  Presbyter.]  A  chief 
presbyter  or  priest.  Encyc. 


ARD 

XRCH-PRES'BY-TER-Y,  71.  The  absolute  dominion 
of  presbytery,  or  the  chief  presbytery.  Milton. 

ARCH-PRIEST',  n,     [See  Priest  J     A  chief  priest. 
Encyc. 

XRCH-PRI'MATE,  ti.  The  chief  primate  ;  an  arch- 
bishop, over  other  archbishops.  Milton. 

ARCH-PROPH'ET,  (-prof'et,)  n.    A  chief  prophet. 
IVarton. 

ARCH-PROT'EST-ANT,  71.  A  principal  or  distin- 
guished Protestant. 

ARCH-PUB'LIC-AN,  n.    The  distinguished  publican. 
Hall. 

ARCH-REB'EL,  n.    The  chjef  rebel.  Milton. 

ARCH'SToNE,  71.  The  stone  that  binds  an  arch; 
the  kev-stone. 

ARCH-TRA IT'OR,  71.    A  principal  traitor. 

ARCH-TREAS'IJR-ER,  71.     [G.  en-schatimefster.] 

The  great  treasurer  of  the  German  empire  ;  a  dig- 
nity assigned  to  the  elector  Palatine  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  but  claimed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover. 
Guthrie. 

ARCH-TREAS'lIR-ER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  arch- 
treasurer.  Collins'  Peerage. 

ARCH-TS'RANT,  77.     A  principal  or  great  tyrant. 
Hall. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN,  71.  [See  Villain.]  A  chief  or 
great  villain.  Shak. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN-Y,  ti.    Great  villainy. 

ARCH' WAY,  71.     A  way  or  passage  under  an  arch. 

A RCil'WA Y-.ED,  a.     Having  a  way  by  an  arch. 

ARCH-WIFE',  71.  A  woman  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society. 

XRCH'WISE,  adv.  [arch  and  wise.  See  Wise.]  In 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

ARC'O-GRAPH,  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing  a 
circular  arc  without  a  central  point.  Hebert. 

AR€-TA'TION,  )         rT  ,       ..  ... , 

arcti-tude;  j  "•    ll-  arctus>  us111-] 

Preternatural  straitness  ;  constipation  from  inflam- 
mation or  spasm.  Coze. 
ARCTIC,  a.     [Gr.  apuroc,  a  bear,  and  a  northern  con- 
stellation so  called;  W.  arth;  Ir.  art,  a  bear.] 

Northern  ;  pertaining  to  the  northern  constellation 
called  the  Bear ;  as,  the  arctic  pole,  circle,  region,  or 
sea. 

The   arctic  circle  is  a  lesser  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator,  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole.    This,  and  the 
antarctic  circle,  are  called  the  polar  circles,  and  with- 
in these  lie  the  frigid  zones. 
ARC-TO-E-GYP'TIAN,  [Gr.  apKToc   and   Egyptian.] 

1.  ti.  A  northern  Egyptian,  apparently  of  pure 
Caucasian  origin.  Morton. 

2.  a.   Relating  to  the  northern  Egyptians. 
ARC-TO'RUS,  n.    [Gr.  acinic,  a  bear,  and  uvoa,  tail.] 

A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Bootes.  Encyc. 

ARCH-ATE,  «.     [L.  arcuatus.     See  Arc] 
Bent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Martyn.     Bacon.     Ray. 

ARCU.-A-TILE,  a.     Bent.     [Obs.] 

ARC-II-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bending  ;  incurva- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity  ;  crookedness  ; 
great  convexity  of  the  thorax.  Coze. 

2.  A  method  of  raising  trees  by  layers  ;  that  is,  by 
bending  branches  to  the  ground,  covering  the  small 
shoots  with  earth,  three  inches  deep  upon  the  joints, 
and  making  a  basin  of  earth  around  them  to  hold 
the  water.  When  these  have  taken  root,  they  are 
removed  into  a  nursery.  Chambers.     Encyc. 

AR'eU-BAL-IST,  7i.  [L.  areas,  a  bow,  and  balista, 
an  engine  for  throwing  stones.] 

A  cross-bow.  fVarton. 

AR-€0-l)AL'IS-TER,  n.  A  cross-bowman  ;  one  who 
used  the  arcubalist.  Camden. 

ARD,  tiie  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  the 
Ger.  art,  spscies,  kind  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  art,  mode,  na- 
ture, genius,  form;  Ger.  arlen,  to  take  after,  resem- 
ble ;  Sw.  arta.  to  form  or  fashion  ;  Ger.  artig,  Of  the 
nature  of,  also  comely  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  artig,  beauti- 
ful ;  D.  aarden,  to  take  after,  resemble  ;  aa'rdig,  gen- 
teel, pretty,  ingenious.  We  observe  it  in  Ooddard, 
a  divine  temper  ,  Gi[j'unl,  a  disposition  to  give,  liber- 
ality ;  Bernard,  filial  affection  ;  standard,  drunliard, 
dotard,  &.C. 

AR-DAS'SINES,  n.  A  very  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk  ; 
the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of  France. 

AR'DEB,  7i.  A  Turkish  measure,  a  little  more  than 
eieht  bushels. 

AR'DEN-CY,  «.     [Ii.  ardens,  from  ardeo,  to  burn.] 

Warmth  of  passion  or  affection  ;  ardor ;  eager- 
ness ;  as,  the  unirncu  of  love  or  zeal. 

AR'DLW'T,  a.  Hot ;  burning  :  that  causes  a  sensation 
of  burning ;  as,  ardent  spirits,  that  is,  distilled 
spirits  ;  an  ardent  fever. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  cr  quality  of  fire; 
fierce  ;  as,  ardent  eyes. 

3.  Warm,  applied  to  the  passions  and  affections ; 
passionate;  alfectionate  ;  much  engaged;  zealous; 
as,  anient  love  or  vows  ;  anient  zeal. 

AR'DENT-LY,  adv.     With  warmth  ;  affectionately  ; 

passionately. 
AR'DENT-NESS,  ti.     Ardency. 

AR'DERS,  ti. pi.  Fallowings   or  plowings  of   ground. 
Grose. 
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XR'DOR,  )i. t  [L.]  Heat,  in  a  literal  sense,  as,  the 
ardor  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  Warmth,  or  heat,  applied  to  the  passions  and 
affections  ;  eagerness  ;  as,  he  pursues  study  with 
ardor;  they  fought  with  ardor. 

Milton   uses  the   word   for  person  or  spirit,  bright 
and  effulgent,  but  by  an  unusual  license. 
AR'DU-OUS,   (ird'yu-ous,)   a.  t  [L.  arduus;    Ir.  ard, 
high  ;  W.  hardh  ;  Ir.  aird/i,  high,  bight.] 

1.  High,  lofty,  in  a  literal  sense ;  as,  aniuoiis  paths. 

Pope. 

2.  Difficult ;  attended  with  great  labor,  like  the 
ascending  of  acclivities ;  as,  an  arduous  employ- 
ment, task,  or  enterprise". 

XR'DU-OUS-LY,  ado.    In  an  arduous  manner;  with 

laboriousness. 
XR'DU-OUS-NESS,  (ard'yu-us-,)  n.    Hight ;  difficulty 

ARE,  (ir ;)  the  plural  of  the  substantive  verb  ;  but  a 
different  word  from  be,  am,  or  was.  It  is  from  the 
Sw.  vara,  Dan.  voire,  to  be,  to  exist ;  v  or  w  being 
lost.     We  are ;  ye  or  you  are ;  they  are ;  past  tense 

ARE,'".'    [L.'area.] 

In  France,  a  measure,  the  new  square  perch,  con- 
taining a  hundred  square  meters;  a  littie  less  than 
two  square  perches  of  22  feet,  in  the  ancient  meas- 
ure. Lunier. 

A' RE,  t  ii.    The  lowest  note,  except   one,  in 

A-LA-MPRE,  j  Guido's  scale  of  music.  [See  Ala- 
mire.]  Shak. 

A'RE-A,  ?i.  [L.  I  suspect  this  to  be  contracted  from 
Oh.  W-W,  ariga,  an  area  or  bed  ;  Heb.  rwiJJ  ;  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  reach,  stretch,  lay,  or 
spread." 

1.  Any  plain  surface,  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  of  a 
church  or  other  building,  or  of  the  ground. 

2.  The  inclosed  space  or  site  on  which  a  building 
stands  ;  a  sunken  space  around  the  basement  of  a 
building.  .  Omilt. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  superficial  contents  of  any 
figure  ;  the  surface  included  within  any  given  lines; 
as,  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. 

4.  Among  physicians,  baldness;  a  bald  space  pro- 
duced by  alopecy  ;  also,  a  name  of  the  disease. 

Coze.     Parr. 

5.  In  mining,  a  compass  of  ore  allotted  to  diggers. 

iM^\\    ••«■    [Sax.—.]  ^ 

To  counsel  ;  to  advise.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A'RE-Ati,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  area;  as,  arcal  inter 

slices    the  areas  or  spaces  inclosed  by  the   reticulate 

vessels  of  leaves.)  Barton. 

A-Re'CA,   n.     A   kind   of  palm-tree,   one  of  whose 

species  produces  the  areca  nut,  or  betel  nut,  which  is 

so  extensively  chewed  in   India,  with  the  leaf  of 

pppper  betel  and  lime.  Partington. 

A-KEEK',  adv.    In  a  reeking  condition.     [See  Reek.] 

Swift. 
ARE-FACTION,  n.     [L.  arcfacio,  to  dry,  from  areo.] 
The  act  of  drying  ;  the  state  of  growing  dry. 

Bacon. 
AR'E-F?.  v.  t.    To  dry  or  make  dry.  Bacon. 

A-Rfi'N  A,  it.     [  L.  arena,  sand.] 

1.  In  Roman  <  inin  ;«(/i;,  tlie  area  in  the  central  part  of 
an  amphitheater,  in  which  the  giadiators  fought  and 
other  shows  were  exhibited;  so  called  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand.  Main's  Rom.  Ant. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  place  of  public  contest  or  ex- 
ertion ;  as,  the  arena 'of  debate,  the  arena  of  life. 

;*.  Among  physicians,  sand  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys. 
4.  The  middle  of  a  temple  or  inclosed  place. 
AR-E-NA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  arena,  sand.]     Sandy; 
having  the  properties  of  sand.  Woodteard. 

2.  Easily  disintegrating  into  sand  ;  friable ;  as, 
arenaceous  limestone.  Kirwan. 

AR-E-Na'KI-OUS,  a.     [from  arena,  sand.]      Sandy. 
Arenarious  soil ;  soil  in  which  sand  is  the  prevail- 
ing  ingredient.  Brande. 

ARE-Na'TION,  re.    Among  physicians,  a  sand  bath; 
a  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  a  diseased  person. 
Coze. 
A-REN'DAL-ITE,  n.    In  mineralogy,  another  name 
of   epidote,  or  pistacite  ;    qtidote   being    the  name 
given  to  it  by  Haiiy,  and  pistacite  by  Werner.    [See 
Er.boTE.l 
AR-EN-DA'TOR,  n.    [Russ.  arenda,  a  farm.    Qu.  Sp. 
arrendur,  to  rent.] 

In  Livonia,  and  other  provinces  of  Russia,  a 
farmer  of  the  farms  or  rents  ;  one  who  contracts 
with  the  crown  for  the  rents  of  the  farms.  He  who 
rents  an  estate  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  called 
erown-arendator.  Jirende  is  a  term  used  both  for 
the  estate  let  to  farm,  and  the  sum  for  which  it  is 
rented.  Tooke's  Russ.  ii.  288. 

A-REN-I-LIT'ie,  a.      [arena,    sand,  and     A<8uj,    a 

Pertaining  to  sandstone  ;  consisting  of  sandstone  ; 
as,  arcnilitic  mountains.  Kirwan. 

AR-E-iVoSE',  a.     Sandy  ;  full  of  sand.         Johnson, 
A-REN'U-LOUS,  a.     Full  of  small  sand. 
A-Re'O-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  areola. 

Lawrence. 
A-RE'O-LATE,  a.    Divided  into  small  spaces  or  areo- 
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lations,  as  the  wings  of  insects,  the  leaves  of  plants, 
or  the  receptacle  of  compound  flowers.        Brande. 

A-RE-O-La'TTON,  ii.  Any  small  space,  bounded  by 
some  part  differing  in  color  or  structure,  as  the  spaces 
bounded  by  the  uervures  of  the  wings  of  insects,  or 
those  bv  the  veins  of  leaves.  Brande. 

AR'E-OLE,    j  n.     [L.]     The  colored  circle  round  the 

A-RE'O-LA,  \      nipple,  or  round  a  pustule.  Enc.  Coze. 
In  anatomy,  all  interstice  in  the  capillary   network 
of  the  tissues.  Cijc.  Med. 

AR-E-OM'E-TER,  n,  [Gr.  apatoc,  rare,  thin,  and 
perpct.t,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids.  Foureroy. 

AR-E-O-MET'RIO-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areom- 
eter. 

AR-E-OM'E-TRY,  n.  The  measuring  or  act  of  meas- 
uring the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

AR-E-OP'A-GITE,  n.  A  member  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  see.     Acts  xvii.  34. 

AR-E-OP-A-GIT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 
Mitford. 

AR-E-OP'A-GUS,7i.  [Gr.Apn;,  Mars,  and  iraj/os,  hill.J 
A  sovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  famous  for  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  its  decisions.  It  was  ori- 
ginally held  on  a  hill  ill  the  city  of  the  same  name  ; 
but  afterward  removed  to  the  Royal  Portico,  an  open 
square,  where  the  judges  sat  in  the  open  air,  in- 
closed by  a  cord.  Their  sessions  were  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  not  be  diverted  by  objects  of  sight, 
or  influenced  by  the  presence  and  action  of  the 
speakers.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  no  person  could  be  a 
member  of  this  tribunal,  until  he  had  been  urchon,  or 
chief  magistrate.  This  court  took  cognizance  of 
high  crimes,  impiety,  and  immorality,  and  watched 
over  the  laws  and  tin   public  treasury. 

Lempriere.     Encyc.     Pausanias.     Acts  xvii.  19. 

A'RE-0-ST?LE,  n.  [Gr.  nonius,  wide,  and  orvKuc,  a 
column.]  A  term  denoting  an  arrangement  of  col- 
umns, with  wideinten  oiinnniaoun  ,,  of  from  four  to 
five  diameters,  suited  only  to  the  Tuscan  order. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

A-RE-0-SYS'T5LE,  n.  [Gr.  apatos,  wide,  aw,  with, 
and  arvKog,  column.]  A  term  denoting  a  modern 
manner  of  arranging  iiitercolumniations,  which  con- 
sists in  placing  columns  in  pairs,  thus  presenting  al- 
ternately very  wide  and  very  narrow  intercolumnia- 
tions.  Elmes.    P.  Cue. 

A-RE-OT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  apatae,  thin.] 

Attenuating;  making  (Ion,  as  homils;  rarefying. 

A-OE-OT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which  attenuates  the 
humors,  dissolves  viscidity,  opens  the  pores,  and 
increases  perspiration ;  an  attenuant.  Coze. 

AR-E-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  aperr),  virtue,  and  Kayos, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

XR'GAL,  n.  Unrefined  or  crude  tartar,  a  substance 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  wine  casks.     Johnson.   Coze. 

XR'GAND-LAMP,  n.  [from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

An  improved  lamp,  invented  by  Argand,  in  1780, 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  hollow  wick  and  a  glass 
chimney,  a  strong  and  clear  light  is  produced  by 
placing  the  flame  between  two  currents  of  air. 

Brande. 

XR-G  E' AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Argo  or  the  Ark.    Fabcr. 

AR'GENT,  n.  *  [L.  argentiuii ;  Gr.  u/>  opoc,  silver,  from 
apyus,  white  ;  Ir.  arg,  white  ;  airgiod,  silver,  money  ; 
Fr.  argent,  silver,  money  ;  Sans,  rujatam,  Qu.] 

1.  The  white  color  in  coats  of  arms,  intended  to 
represent  silver,  or  figuratively,  purity,  innocence, 
beauty,  or  gentleness.  Encyc. 

2.  a.  Silvery  ;  of  a  pale  white,  like  silver. 

Johnson.    Encyc. 

3.  a.  Bright  like  silver. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.  Pope. 

XR-GENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  silver;  consisting  of 
silver;  containing  silver;  combined  with  silver. 
Jlrgcntal  mercury,  the  native  amalgam  of  silver. 

Cleaveland. 
AR'GENT-AN,-7i.    An  alloy  of  nickel  with  copper  and 

zinc;  German  silver. 
XR-GENT-A'TION,  re.    An  overlaying  with  silver. 
Johnson. 
XR'GENT-HORN-JED,  a.    Silver-horned. 
XR-GENT-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  argentum,  silver,  and 
fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  silver  ;  as,  argentiferous  ore.   Kirwan. 

XR-GEN-TI'NA,  ii.    In  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 

of  the  order  Abdominales ;    so  called    from  their 

silygry  scales.  Encyc. 

XR'GENT-lNE,  a.    Like  silver;  pertaining  to  silver, 

or  sounding  like  it.  Johnson. 

In  zoology,  silver-colored ;  silvery  ;  applied  to  the 
scales  of  fishes. 
XR'GENT-lNE,  ii. 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  silicious  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  having  a  silvery-white,  pearly  luster,  and  a 
waving  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

2.  A  name  common  to  the  species  of  the  genus 
Argentina,  —  which  see. 
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iXR'GENT-INE  RE-PUH'Lie,  Z  A  name  given  to 
the    states  of    Buenos   Ayres,   a    South    American 

XR'GIL,  ii.  The  gigantic  crane;  a  species  of  the 
genus  Ardea.  Cyc 

ARGIL,  71.  [L.  argilla,  white  clay,  from  Gr.  ap>'<«, 
white.] 

In  a  general  sense,  clay,  or  potter's  earth  ;  but  in 
a  technical  sense,  pure  i  la\,  or  alumina.      Foureroy. 

XR-GlL-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  argilUiceu.1.] 

Partaking  if  the  nature  of  clay ;  clayey;  consist- 
ing of  argil.  Kirwan. 

XR-GIL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and  fcro, 
to  produce.] 

Producing  clay  ;  applied  to  such  earths  as  abound 
with  ami.  Kirwan. 

AR'GIL-LlTE,  n.  Argillaceous  schist  or  slate  ;  clay- 
slate.  Its  usual  color  is  bluish  or  blackish  gray, 
more  rarely  greenish  gray.  Kirwan. 

XR-GlL-LIT'fe,  a.     Pertaining  to  argillite. 

AR-GIL'LO-AR-F.-Na'CEOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay 
and  sand,  as  a  soil. 

XR  GIL'LO-eAL-€A'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay 
and  calcareous  earth. 

AR-GIL'LO-eAL'CITE,  n.  [of  argilla,  clay,  and 
claz,  calcareous  earth.] 

A  species  of  calcareous  earth,  or  limestone,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  clay.  Kirwan. 

AR-GlL'LO-Mu'RITE,  n.  [of  argilla,  clay,  aud 
muria,  brine  or  salt  water;  magnesia  being  obtained 
from  sea-salt.] 

A  species  of  earth  consisting  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  silex,  alumine,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  mug- 
nesite.  Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

XR-GIL'LOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay  ;  clayey  ;  par- 
taking of  clay  ;  belonging  to  clay.  Beaton. 

XR'GIVE,  a.  Designating  what  belongs  to  Argos, 
the  capital  of  Argolis  in  Greece,  whose  inhabitants 
were  called  Argioi.  This  name,  however,  is  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  Greeks  in  general.     Paus.   Trans. 

XR'GO,  71.  The  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  fifty-four  companions  to  Colchis,  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

XR-Go'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  ship  Argo.    Faber. 

XR'GOL.    SeeARGAL. 

XR-GOL'ie,  a.  Belonging  to  Argolis,  a  territory  or 
district  of  Peloponnesus,  between  Arcadia  and  the 
Egean  Sea  ;  as,  the  Argolic  Gulf.  D'Anvillc. 

XR-GOL'ICS,  7i.  pi.  The  title  of  a  chapter  in  Pausa- 
nias, which  treats  of  Argolis.  Trans,  b.  ii.  15. 

XR'GO-NAUT,  ii.  [of  Apyw,  Jason's  ship,  and  pav- 
rns,  a  sailor.] 

One  of  the  persons  who  sailed   to  Colchis  with 
Jason,  in  the  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Cicero.     Pliny.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

XR-GO-NAUT'A,  «.*  [See  Argonaut.] 

A  genus  of  shells,  of  the  class  Cephalopoda.  The 
shell  consists  of  one  spiral  involuted  valve.  The 
Argo,  with  a  subdentated  carina,  is  the  famous  nauti- 
lus, which,  when  it  sails,  extends  two  of  its  arms, 
spreading  a  membrane,  which  serves  for  a  sail,  and 
six  other  arms  are  thrown  out,  for  rowing  or  steer- 
ing. Encyc.     Cuvicr. 

AR-GO-NAUT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Argonauts, 
or  to  their  voyage  to  Colchis ;  as,  the  Argunautic 
story.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

XR-GO-NAUT'ICS,  n.  A  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Jason's  voyage,  or  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ; 
as,  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus,  of  V.  Flaccus,  and 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Encyc. 

AR'QO  jYA'F/S,  the  ship  Argo,  is  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  whose  stars,  in  the  Britan- 
nic catalogue,  are  sixty-four.  Encyc. 

XR'GO-SY,  71.  [Sp.  Argos,  Jason's  ship.]  A  large 
merchantman  ;  a  carac.  Slmk. 

XR'GuE,  v.  i.  [L.  arguo,  to  show,  argue,  accuse,  or 
convict ;  Fr.  arguer  ;  Sp.  arguir  ;  It.  arguire.  The 
radical  sense  of  argue  is  to  urge,  drive,  press,  or 
struggle.] 

1.  To  reason  ;  to  invent  and  offer  reasons  to  sup- 
port or  overthrow  a  proposition,  opinion,  or  measure; 
as,  A  argues  in  favor  of  a  measure ;  B  argues 
against  it. 

2.  To  dispute  ;  to  reason  with  ;  followed  by  witk; 
as,  you  may  argue  witli  your  friend  a  week,  without 
convincing  him. 

XR'GuE,  o.  1. 1  To  debate  or  discuss  ;  to  treat  by 
reasoning;  as,  the  counsel  argued  the  cause  before 
the  Supreme  Court ;  the  cause  was  well  argued. 

2.  To  prove  or  evince ;  to  manifest  by  inference 
or  deduction,  or  to  show  reasons  for ;  as,  the  order 
visible  in  the  universe  argues  a  divine  cause. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons  ;  as,  to  argue  a  man  into 
a  different  opinion. 

4.  Formerly,  to  accuse  or  charge  with ;  a  Latin 
sense,  now  obsolete ;  as,  to  argue  one  of  profane- 
ness.  Dryden. 

XR'GU-£D,  pp.  Debated  ;  discussed ;  evinced ;  per- 
suaded ;  accused. 

XR'GU-ER,  71.  One  who  argues  ;  a  reasoner  ;  a  dis- 
puter ;  a  controvertist. 

AR'GU-ING,  ppr.  Inventing  and  offering  reasons ; 
disputing;  discussing;  evincing;  persuading;  ac- 
cusing. 
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XR'GU-ING,  n.     Reasoning;  argumentation. 

Wh;it  cloth  yu-ur  arz'iiv.g  r.'juuve  ?  —  Job  vl> 

Xlt'GU-MENT,  n.     [L.  argumentum.] 

1    A  reason  offered   fi 

opinion,  or  measure  ;  a  reason    offered  in   proof,  to 

induce   belief,  or  convince  Uie  mind  ;    followed  by 

2.  In"  logic,  an  inference  drawn  from  premises 
>   ;    <  'i  at.-  indisputable,  or  at  least  of  probable  truth. 

Eiwyc. 

3.  The  subject  of  a  discourse  or  writing.     Shale 

4.  An  abstract  or  summary  of  a  book,  or  the 
beads  of  I  lie  subjects. 

5.  A  debate  or  discussion  ;  a  series  of  reasoning  ; 
as,  an  argument  was  had  before  the  court,  in  which 
argument  all  the  reasons  were  urged. 

b'.  In  astronomy,  the  quantity  on  which  another 
quantity  in  a  table  depends  ;  as,  the  altitude  is  the 
ar  rument  of  the  infraction.  Brande. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  That  admits  of  argument. 
Chalmers. 

AR-GU-MENT'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  argument ;  con- 
sisting in  argument.  '     Pope. 

AR-GU-MENT-A'TION,  ii.t  Reasoning  ;  the  act  of 
reasoning  ;  the  act  of  inventing  or  forming  reasons, 
making  inductions,  drawing  conclusions,  and  apply- 
ing them  to  the  case  in  discussion.  The  operation 
of  inferring  propositions,  not  known  or  admitted  as 
true,  from  facts  or  principles  known,  admitted,  or 
proved  to  be  true.  Eucyc     Watts. 

AR-UU-MEeJT'A-TIVE,  a.  Consisting  of  argument ; 
containing  a  process  of  reasoning;  as,  an  argument- 

2.  Showing  reasons  for;  as,  the  adaptation  of 
things  to  their  uses  is  argumentative  of  infinite  wis- 
dom in  the  Creator. 

3.  Addicted  to   argument ;    as,  an  argumentative 

XR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  argumenta- 
tive manner.  Taylor. 

JIR-GU-M+IN-'TUM  AD  IIOJIP I-JfEM,  [L.]  An 
argument  drawn  from  the  principles  or  conduct  of 
an  antagonist. 

XR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  ar- 
gumentative. 

AR'GUS,  «.  A  fabulous  being  of  antiquity,  said  to 
have  had  a  hundred  eves,  who  was  placed  by  Juno 
to  guard  lo.  The  origin  of  this  story  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Teutonic  word  nrg,  crafty,  cunning, 
of  which  the  hundred  eves  are  symbolical. 

AR'GITS-SHELL,  n.  A  species  of  porcelain-shell, 
beautifully  variegated  with  spots,  resembling,  in 
some  measure,  those  in  a  peacock's  tail.        Encyc. 

AR-GOTE',  a.     [h.  argutus.]     Sharp  ;  shrill  ;  subtile  ; 
vitty.     [Litt'e  used.] 
nnTpiMPca     ,. 


I.     [Little 
Dryden. 


AR-GOTE,NESS,  n.     Acuteness ; 

A'RI-A,  n.    [It.]     Air;  tune. 

A'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century ;  or  to 
his  doctrines. 

A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of 
Arius,  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  created  being,  infe- 
rior to  God  the  Father  in  nature  and  dignity,  though 
the  first  and  noblest  of  all  created  beings  ;  and  also 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  but  created  by  the 
power  of  the  Son.  Encijc. 

A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  doctrines  of  the  Arians. 

A'Rl-AN-IZE,  v.  i.   To  admit  the  tenets  of  the  Arians. 
Wortliington. 

A-RIC'I-NA,  n.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  Cinchona.  It  was  first 
brought  from  Arica,  in  Peru  ;  whence  its  name. 

AR'ID,  a.     [L.  aridus,  dry,  from  arco,  to  be  dry.] 

Dry  ;  exhausted  of  inoi-iiiie  ;  parched  with  heat; 
as,  an  arul  waste.  Thomson. 

AR'ID-AS,  n.  A  kind  of  taffeta,  from  the  East 
Indies,  made  of  thread  from  certain  plants.  Eucyc. 

A-R1I)'I-TY,    In.     Dryness;   a  state  of  being  with- 

AR'ID-NESS,  j      out  moisture.  Arlmthnot. 

2.  A  dry  state  of  the  body  ;  emaciation  ;  the  with- 
ering of  a  limb  ;  marasmus.  Coze.     Parr. 

A'RI-ES,?!.  [I,.,  from  the  Celtic.  Ir.  reitlie,  or  rcccitk; 
Corn,  uri,  a  ram  ;  W.  hmri,  a  thrust,  a  ram.] 

The  Ram  ;  a  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  drawn  on 
the  globe,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  Also  the  first  of 
the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  21st  of  March.  It  originally  coincided 
with  the  constellation  ;  but  from  its  recession,  owing 
to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  now  begins  in 
the  constellation  of  Pisces. 
2.  The  battering  ram. 

AR'I-E-TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  aricto,  from  aries.)  To  butt, 
as  a  ram.     [Not  used.]  Johnson. 

AR-I-E-TA'TiON,  71.  The  act  of  butting,  as  a  ram. 
The  act  of  battering  with  the  aries  or  battering 
ram.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act    of  striking  or  conflicting.     [Rarely 
vscd.]  Olxinville. 

AR-I-ETTA,  n.  [It.]  A  short  song;  an  air,  or 
little  air. 

A-RICHT',  adv.  [a  and  right.  Sax.  gericht]  Rightly; 
ill  a  right  form  ;  without  mistake  or  crime. 
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AR'IIj,  /  71.    The  exterior  coat  or  covering  of  a 

A-ItUVLUS,  S  seed,  fixed  to  it  at  the  base  only,  in- 
vesting it  wholly  or  partially,  and  falling  off  spon- 
taneously; by  some  former  writers  called,  from  the 
Greek,  catyptra.  It  is  either  succulent  or  cartilagi- 
nous ;  colored,  elastic,  rough,  or  knotted. 

Linninus.     Alt!  ue.     JMurt:in.     Smith. 
An  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  or  placenta,  about 
a  seed,  into  a  fleshy  body,  as  the  mace  of  a  nutmeg. 
Lindley. 
AR'IL-LX-TED,  I  a.    Having  an  exterior  covering  or 
AR'II,-L£D,  j      aril,  as  coffee.     Eucyc.     Eaton. 

AR'I-MAN,     ) 

AR'I-MA,        S  n.    [Per.  ahriman ;  Sans,  an,  a  foe.] 
AH'RI-MAN,) 

The  evil  genius  or  demon  of  the  Persians  ;  opposed 
to  yezad,  yezdun,  uruwzd,  or  konin-.dti,  tile  good  demon. 
The  ancient  magi  held,  that  there  are  two  deities  or 
principles  ;  one  the  author  of  all  good,  eternally 
absorbed  in  light;  the  other,  the  author  of  all  evil, 
forever  buried  in  darkness  ;  or  the  one  represented 
by  light,  the  other  by  darkness.  The  latter  answers 
to  the  lake  of  the  Scandinavians,  whose  Celtic  nam", 
lock,  signifies  darknrss.  Originally,  the  Persians  held 
these  demons  or  principles  to  be  equal,  and  from  all 
eternity  ;  but  the  moderns  maintain  iliat  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  an  inferior  being.  So  the  devil  is  called  the 
prince  of  darkness.  Eucyc.  Qtlibnn.  jls.  Researches. 
AR-I-O-LA'TION,  I  n.  [I,,  ariolas  or  hanolus,  a 
HAR-I-O-LA'TION,  j     soothsayer.] 

A  soothsaying  ,  a  foretelling.  Brown. 

AR'I-oSE,  a.  Characterized  by  melody,  as  distin- 
guished from  harmony. 

Mendelsohn  wains  the  arioee  beauty  of  Handel  — vocal  melody 
is  not  his  forte  —  the  interest  ot  his  airs  is  harmonic. 

For.  Qu.  Rev. 
AR-I-O'SO,  a.     [It.,  from  aria,  air.]     Light ;  airy. 
It.  Diet. 
Literally,  in  the  manner  of  an  air ;  but  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  a  sustained  vocal  style.      P.  Cyc. 

Prefixed  to  an  air,  it  denotes  a  sustained,  elaborate 
style,  appropriate  to  the  great  airs  of  the  opera. 

Rousseau,  Diet.  Jllus. 
A-RISE',B.  i.  ;prct.  Arose  ;  pp.  Arisen  ;  (print,  a-rlze', 
a-roze',  a-riz'n.)   [Sax.  ari.sa« ;  1).  ryicn ;  Goth,  reisan. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Ar.  <j«K  raasa> t0  be  tlie  'ie»<l 
or  chief;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  3>fn  head,  origin.] 

I.  To  ascend,  mount  up,  or  move  to  a  higher  place ; 
as,  vapors  «W.se  from  humid  places. 

2  To  emerge  from  below  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  sun 
or  a  star  arises  or  rites. 

3.  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  to  leave  the  place  or  state  of 
rest;  or  to  leave  a  sitting  or  lying  posture. 

The  king  arose  early  and  went  to  the  den.  —  Dan.  vL 

4.  To  begin  ;  to  spring  up ;  to  originate. 

A  persecution  arose  about  Stephen.  —  Acts  xi. 

5.  To  revive  from  death  ;  to  leave  the  grave. 

Many  bodies  of  saints  arose.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

Figuratively,  to  awake  from  a  state  of  sin  and  stu- 
pidity ;  to  repent. 

Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  lire.  —  Eph.  v. 

6.  To  begin  to  act ;  to  exert  power;  to  move  from 
a  state  of  inaction. 

Let  God  arise ;  let  his  enemies  he  scattered.  —  Ps.  Ixviii. 

7.  To  appear,  or  become  known ;  to  become  vis- 
ible, sensible,  or  operative. 

To  you  slnll  the  sun  yt  righteousness  arise.  —  Matt.  iv. 
Till  Mi"  a  iy-si.ir  hh;dl  arise  In  your  hearts.  —  2  Pet.  i. 

8.  To  be  put  in  motion ;  to  swell  or  be  agitated ;  as, 
the  waves  arose. 

9.  To  be  excited  or  provoked  ;  as,  the  wrath  of  the 
king  shall  arise. 

10.  To  emerge  from  poverty,  depression,  or  distress. 
By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  1  for  he  is  small.  — Amos  ii. 

II.  To  appear  in  a  particular  character;  to  enter 
upon  an  office. 

There  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph. — Ex.  I. 

12.  To  begin  sedition,  insurrection,  or  mutiny  ;  as, 
the  men  arose,  or  rose,  upon  their  officers. 

13.  To  invade,  assault,  or  begin  hostility  ;  followed 
by  against. 

When  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  the  beard.— 1 

In  this  sense,  the  word  against  really  belongs  to 
the  verb,  and  is  necessary  to  give  it  this  meaning. 
[See  Rise,  another  form  of  this  verb,  which  has  the 
same  signification,  and  is  more  generally  used  in 
popular  language.] 

A-RIS'ING, ppr.  Ascending;  moving  upward;  origi- 
nating, or  proceeding  from;  getting  up;  springing 
up  ;  appearing. 

A-RIS'TA,  7i.  [L.]  In  botany,  the  awn  ;  the  pointed 
beard  which  issues  from  the  husk  or  scaly  flower- 
cup  of  the  grasses,  called  the  glume.  Milne. 

AR'IS-TARCH,  n.  [from  Aristarchus,  a  critic  dis- 
tinguished for  severity  among  the  ancients.]  A 
severe   critic.  Knowlcs. 


ARM 

AR-IS-TARCII'I-AN,   a.     Severely  critica 

ancient  critic  Aristarchus. 
AR'IS-TAR€H-Y,  n.     [Gr.  apiaroc,  best, 

rule.] 
A  body  of  good  men  in  power,  or  government  by 


"PXt, 


■•II  an 


liar 


having  a  pointed,  beard- 
is  of  wheat. 
[Gr.    u/yio-r.ic,    best,   and 


A-RIS'TATE,  a.     Awned 

like  process  ;  as  the  glumi 
AR-IS-TOG'RA-CY,     it. 

Kparcio,  to  hold  or  govern. J 

1.  A  form  of  government,  in  which  the  whole 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  principal  persons  of 
a  state,  or  in  a  privileged  order.  When  the  supreme 
power  is  exercised  by  a  small  number,  the  govern- 
ment is  called  an  oligarchy.  The  latter  word,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  to  a  corrupted  form  of  aris- 
tocracy. 

2.  The  nobility  or  chief  persons  in  a  state. 
AR'IS-TO-CRAT,  or  A-RIS'TO-CRAT,  n.     One  who 

favors  an  aristocracy  in  principle  or  practice  ;  one 
who  is  a  friend  to  an  aristocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Burke. 
AR-IS-TO-CRAT'IG,  la.  Pertaining  to  aristoc- 
AR-IS-TQ-CRAT'IC-AL,  j  racy  ;  consisting  in  a 
government  of  nobles,  or  principal  men  ;  as,  an  aris- 


2.  Partaking  of  aristocracy ;  as,  an  aristocratic 
measure  ;  nri.-iorralic  pride  or  manners. 

AR-fS-TO-eRAT'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  aristocrat- 
ical manner. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAT'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  aristocratical. 

AR-IS-TO-PHAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristophanes. 
AT.  A.  Rev. 

AR-IS-TO-Tk'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle,  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Stagyra,  in 
Macedon,  about  384  years  before  Christ.  The  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  is  otherwise  called  the  peripatetic. 

AR-IS-TO-Tit'LI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Aristotle,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  founded  the  sect  of  peri- 

AR-IS-TO-T&Ll-LAi''-ISM,'n;j  The  philosophy  or  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle. 
AR-IS-TO-TEL'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or  to 

his  philosophy. 

The  pernicious  efl'ects  of  the  ArisVitrlic  system.  Schlegel,  Trans. 
AR'ITH-MAN-CY  or  A-RITH'MAN-CY,  h.       [Gr. 

api6Vios,numher,  and  pnvrtia,  divination.] 

Divination,  or  the  foretelling  of  future  events  by  the 

use  or  observation  of  numbers. 
A-RITH'ME-TIC,  n.     [Gr.  aptBpeoi,  to  number,  api0- 

pi/iiKi,  the  art  of  numbering,  from  ..wiftync,  number; 

from  puB/n  c,  number,  rhythm,  order,  agreement.] 
The  science  of  numbers,  or  the  art  of  computation. 

The  various  operations  of  arithmetic  arc  performed 

by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
All-ITH-.MET'ie,  (  a.     Pertaining  to  arithmetic  ; 

AR-ITH-MET'I€-AL,  j     according  to    the    rules  or 

method  of  arithmetic. 
AR-ITH-JIET'ie-AL-LY,    adv.     According    to    the 

rules,  principles,  or  method  of  arithmetic. 
A-RITH-ME-TI"CIAN,  n.    One  skilled  in  arithmetic, 

or  versed  in  the  science  of  numbers. 
ARK,  n.    [Fr.  arche;  L.   area;  Sp.   Port.   It.  e-ca,  a 

chest  or  coffer;  Ir.  airs-,  airk ;  Sax.  ere  or  ei-*;  G. 

arche  ;  D.  arke :  Ch.  mW.] 

1.  A  small,  close  vessel,  chest,  or  coffer,  such  as 
that  which  was  the  repository  of  the  tables  of  the 
covenant  among  the  Jews.  This  was  about  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length.  The  lid  was  the  pro- 
pitiatory, or  mercy-seat,  over  which  were  the  cheru- 
bim. The  vessel  in  which  .Moses  was  set  afloat 
upon  the  Nile,  was  an  ark  of  bulrushes. 

2.  The  large,  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah  and 
his  family  were  preserved  durinu  the  deluge. 

3.  A  depository. 

Arise,  O  !,ord,  into  thy  rest,  lliou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength.— 

4.  A  large  boat  used  on  American  rivers  to  trans- 
port produce  to  market. 

5.  In  curly  English  and  Scottish  joriters,  a  chest 
or  coffer;  as,  an  ark  for  meal  ;  a  bolting  ark.  Still 
used,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  a  chest  containing 
meal.  .  P.  Cyc. 

ARK'tTE,  7i.  A  term  used  by  Bryant  to  denote  one 
of  the  persons  who  were  preserved  in  the  ark,  or 
who,  according  to  pagan  fables,  belonged  to  the  ark. 

ARK'ITE,  a.     Belonging  to  the  ark.    Bryant.  Fiber. 


ARM,  71.  [Sax.  arm,  earm;  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  a-m;  L. 
annus,  an  87-m,  a  shoulder,  a  wing.  In  Russ.  a 
shoulder  is  ramo,  which  may  be  the  same  word  as 
the  L.  annus.  If  so,  this  word  belongs  to  the  root 
Rm,  coinciding  with  L.  ramus,  a  branch,  that  is,  a 
shoot,  like  the  Celtic  braich,  L.  brachium.  But  if  the 
L.  annus  is  directly  from  the  Gr.  u,  poc,  a  joint,  it 
would  seem  to  be  formed  from  Gr.  auu,  to  fit.j 

1.  The  limb  of  the  human  body  which  extends 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  slender  pnrt  of  a 
machine,  projecting  from  a  trunk  or  axis.  The  Iimb3 
of  animals  are  also  sometimes  called  arms. 
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ARM 

3.  An  inlet  of  water  from  tlie  sea 

4.  Figuratively,    power,    might,   s 
secular  arm.     In  this  se 
the  Scriptures. 

To  wlioin  is  ill'-  a*;/:  t'f  llir  Lur.l  n-vr-al.-i]  ?  —  Isn.  liii. 

iRM,   o.   t.      [L.  anno;   Fr.  armer ;   Sp.   armar ;  It. 

"iipons  of  offense  or 
defense  ;  as,  to  arm  tne  militia. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plats,  or  witii  whatever  will 
add  strength,  force,  or  security  ;  as,  to  arm  the  hilt 
of  a  sword. 

3.  To  furnish  with  menus  of  defense;  to  prepare 
for  resistance  ;  to  fortify,  in  a  moral  sense. 

4.  To  fit  up;  to  furnish  with  the  means  of  action 
or  effect;  as,  to  arm  a  hook  ill  angling;  to  arm  a 
dressing  in  surgery.  To  arm  a  loadstone,  is  to  fit  it 
with  an  armature. 

SUM,  v.  i.     To  provide  with  arms,  weapons,  or  means 
of  attack  or  resistance  ;  to  take  arms  ;  as,  the  nations 

This  verh  is  not  really  intransitive  in  this  use,  but 
reflective,  the  pronoun  being  omitted.  Tile  nations 
arm  —  for,  the  nations  arm  themsclces. 

XR-MX'DA,  «.     [Sp.,  from  or  ma.] 

A  fleet  of  armed  ships  ,  a  squadron.  The  term  is 
usually  applied  to  Hi  •  Spanish  Heat  called  the  Invin- 
cible Arma.la,  consisting  of  lit)  ships,  intended  to  act 
against  England,  in  the  reign  of  ttueen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1588. 

XR-MA-DII  .'LO,  n*  [Sp. ;  so  called  from  being  armed 
with  a  bony  shell.] 

A  name' given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  different 
species  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  Liumean 
genus  Desvpus ;  peculiar,  to  South  America,  and 
called  by  the  Portuguese  encubesto,  from  their  pecu- 
liar covering,  and  by  the  natives  of  Brazil  tatan. 
These  animals  have  only  molar  teeth,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  hard,  bony  shell,  divided  into  movable 
belts,  except  on  the  forehead,  should  -is,  and  haunches, 
where  it  is  not  movable.  The  belts  are  connected 
by  a  membrane,  which  enables  the  animal  to  roll 
itself  up  hke  a  hedgehog.  These  animals  burrow  in 
the  earth,  where  they  lie  during  the  daytime,  sel- 
dom going  abroad  except  at  night.  They  are  of  dif- 
fere:-.:  sizes ;  the  largest  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  without  the  tail.  They  subsist  chiefly  on 
fruits,  roots, and  insects;  sometimes  on  flesh.  When 
attacked,  thev  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  presenting 
their  armor  on  all  sides  to  any  assailant ;  but  they 
are  inoffensive,  and  their  flesh  is  esteemed  good 
food.  Eneyc. 

XRM'A-MENT,  n.     [L.   armamenta,   utensils,   tackle, 
from  anna.] 

1.  A  body  of  forces  equipped  for  war;  used  of  a 
land  or  naval  force.  It  is  more  generally  used  of  a 
naval  force. 

2.  In  mwal  affairs,  the  guns  and  other  munitions 
of  .nr  u  eli  u  iiiiii  a  slop  is  armed. 

AR.M-A  MENT'  A-ItY,  n.    An  armory ;  a  magazine  or 

arsenal.     [Rarely  used.] 
XRM'A-TURE,  n.     [L.  armatnra.] 

I.  Armor  ;  that  which  defends  the  body.  It  com- 
prehends whatever  is  worn  for  defense  of  the  body, 
and  has  been  sometimes  used  for  offensive  weapons. 
Armature,  like  arms  and  ar,.wr,  is  used  also  of  the 
furniture  of  animals  and  vegetables,  evidently  in- 
tended for  their  protection,  as  prickles,  spines,  and 
horns. 

irt,  an   exercise  performed 
s  darts,  spears,  and  arrows. 

Eneyc. 
agnet,  is  a  piece  of  iron  used 
s,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
luetic  power  undiminished. 
Formerly,  the  armature  or  armor  of  a  magnet  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces  of  iron  applied  to  the  poles  of  a 
pnrallelopipedal  magnet,  so  as  to  project,  and  partly 
inclose  the  magnet  on  one  side,  and  thus  give  to  the 
poles  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  original  direc- 
tion. Each  of  these  pieces  was  called  the  armature 
of  its  respective  pole,  and  the  two  together  the 
armature  of  the  magnet.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
power  of  a  magnet'so  armed,  and  to  combine  the 
action  of  the  two  poles,  the  latter  were  connected 
by  a  piece  of  iron,  which  also  served  as  an  armature. 
Horse-shoe  magnets  have  been  substituted  for  such 
armed  magnets,  and  the  term  armature  has  been 
thus  limited  to  the  piece  of  iron  connecting  the  poles. 
Ed.  Eneyc.  Enfield. 
XRM'-CHAIR,  n.    A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 

elbows. 
XRM'^D,  (armd,);jp.  or  a. 

1.  Furnish  a  with  weapons  of  offense  or  defense; 
furnished  with  the  means  of  security  ;  fortified,  in  a 
moral  sense. 

2.  In  heraldry,  armed  is  when  the  beaks,  talons, 
horns,  or  feet  of  funis  and  beasts  of  prey  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  rest  of  the  body.       Chambers. 

3.  Furnished  or  fitted  with  an  armature,  as  a  mag- 
net or  loadstone. 

4.  In  botany,  having  prickles  or  thorns.       Eneyc. 
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XR.M'/\I>-CIlAlR,  n.     See  Arm-Chair. 

XR-Me'NI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Armenia  ;  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  Sir  IV.  Jones. 

SR-Mk'N'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Armenia  ;  a  country, 
and  formerly  a  kingdom,  ill  Asia,  divideil  into  Ar- 
menia .Major  and  Minor. 

Armenian  bole,  is  a  species  of  clay  from  Armenia, 
and  found  in  other  countries.  Bui  the  term,  being 
of  uncertain  signification,  is  rejected  in  modern  min- 
eralogy.    [See  Bole.]  Cronsledt.     Kirwan. 

Armenian  stone'  a  soft,  blue  stone,  consisting  of  cal- 
careous earth  or  gypsum,  with  the  nxyd  of  copper. 
It  is  too  soft  to  give  lire  with  steel,  loses  its  color 
when  heated,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  polish. 

Nicholson. 

XR-MEXT'AL, 

XR-MENT'INE,  . 

Belonging  lo  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

XRME-PO'IS-SANT,  a.  [See  Puissant.]  Powerful 
in  arms.  IVcevcr. 

XRM'FIJL,  n.     As  much  as  the  arms  can  hold. 

XRM'GAlfrJT,  a.     Slender,  as  the  arm.     [Not  in  use.] 
Shale. 

XRM'H6LE,  w.  [arm  and  hole.]  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder,  or  the  armpit.  Bacon. 

Q.  A  bole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment. 

XRM'I-GEK,  n.  [L.  armigcr ;  anna  and  gcro ;  liter- 
ally, one  that  bears  arms.] 

An  esquire  ;  a  knight's  companion.  But  in  -present 
una  re,  armigcr  is  a  title  id'  dignity  next  in  degree  to 
a  knight.  In  times  of  chioulrti,  it  signified  an  at- 
tendant on  a  knight,  or  other  person  of  rank,  who 
bore  his  shield,  and  rendered  him  other  militarv  ser- 
vices. So  in  aniiijuity,  Abimel eeh,  Saul,  tec,  had 
their  armor-bearers.  Judg.  ix.  1  Sam.  xvi.  As  had 
Hector  and  Achilles.  Homer.  This  title,  under  the 
Norman  French  princes,  in  England,  was  exchanged, 
in  common  usage,  for  esquire,  Fr.  ccuijer,  a  word  of 
similar  import,  from  ecu,  L.  scutum,  a  shield.  Arm- 
itrcr is  still  retained  with  us  as  a  title  of  respect, 
being  the  Latin  word  equivalent  to  esquire,  which 
see.  Spclman. 

XR-MIG'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  arms, 

XRM'IL-LA-RY,   a.*   [L.    armillu, 
annus,  the  arm.] 

Resembling  a  bracelet,  or  ring ;  consisting  of  rings 
or  circles.  The  arm. Hi inj  sphere  is  an  artificial  sphere, 
composed  of  a  number  of  circles  of  the  mundane 
sphere,  put  together  in  their  natural  order,  to  assist 
in  giving  a  just  conception  of  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
This  artificial  sphere  revolves  upon  its  axis  within 
a  liori/.on,  divided  info  degrees,  and  movable  every 
way  upon  a  brass  supporter.  Eneyc. 

XRM'IL-LA-TEI),  a.     Furnished  with  bracelets. 

XRM'ING,  ppr.  Equipping  with  arms  ;  providing  with 
the  means  of  defense  or  attack,  preparing  for  resist- 
ance, in  a  moral  sense ;  fitting  with  an  armature,  as 
a  magnet. 

XRM'INGS,  7i.  pi.  The  same  as  waist-clothes,  hung 
about  a  ship's  upper  works.  Chambers. 

XR-MIN'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arminius,  or  desig- 
nating his  principles. 

XR-MIN'IAN,  ?/.  One  of  a  sect  or  party  of  Chris- 
tians, so  called  from  Arminius,  or  Harmansen,  of 
Holland,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  17th.  The  Arminian  doc- 
trines are,  I.  Conditional  election  and  reprobation, 
in  opposition  to  absolute  predestination.  2.  Univer- 
sal redemption,  or  that  the  atonement  was  made  by 
Christ  for  all  mankind,  though  none  but  believers 
can  be  partakers  of  the  ben-lit.  3.  That  man,  in 
order  to  exercise  true  faith,  must  be  regenerated  and 
renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God  ;  but  that  this  grace  is  not  irresist- 
ible, and  may  be  lost ;  so  that  men  may  relapse  from 
a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  Encijc. 

XR-MIN'l  AX-ISM,  n.  The  peculiar  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  the  Arminians. 

XRM-IP'O-TENCE,  n.  \arma  and  potcntia.  See  Po- 
tency.]    Power  in  arms.  Johnson. 

XRAl-IP'O-TENT,  a.  Powerful  in  arms;  mighty  in 
battle.  Dn/den. 

XRM-IS'O-NOUS,  a.  [arma  and  sonus.     See  Sound.] 
Soun d  i n  g  o r  ru st  1 1 1 1  g  i n  arms.  Johnson. 

XRM'IS-TICE,  n.  [L.  anna  and  sisto,  to  stand  still; 
Gr.  \  ■  re/ii  ;  Sp.  armi,<tu:w ;  It.  armistizio ,•  Fr.  ar- 
mistice.] 

A  cessation  of  arms,  for  a  short  time,  by  conven- 
tion ;  a  truce  ;  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

XR'M'LESS,a.   Without  an  arm  ;  destitute  of  weapons. 
Beaumont  $(  Fletcher. 

XRM'LET,  7i.  [dim.  of  arm.]  A  small  arm  ;  as,  an 
armlet  of  the  sea ;  a  piece  of  armor  for  the  arm  ;  a 
bracelet.  Dryden.     Johnson. 


ARM 

XR.M'OR,  n.  [from  arm.] 

1.  Defensive  arms  ,  any  habit  worn  to  protect  the 
body  in  battle  ;  formerly  called  harness.     A  complete 

gorget,  cuirass,  gauntlets,  lasses,  brassets,  cui.-hes, 
and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs  were  fast- 
ened. Eneyc 

In  English,  statutes,  armor  is  used  for  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  war;  including  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive arms.  The  statutes  of  armor  directed  what 
arms  even  man  should  provide,  27  Hen.  1 1.,  and  that 
of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  1.  Hence  armor  includes 
all  instruments  of  war. 

Blackstone,  b.  iv.  ch.  7 ;  b.  i.  cb.  13.  Hen.  Hist. 
Brit.  o.  iii.  ch.  1. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  a  good  conscience,  faith,  and 
Christian  graces  are  called  armor.  Rom.  xiii.  Epb. 
vi.    2  Cor.  vi. 

Coat  armor,  is  the  escutcheon  of  a  person  or  family, 
with  its  several  charges  and  other  furniture,  as  man- 
tling, crest,  supporters,  motto,  &c.  Encijc. 
Armor  of  n  miiriut  ;  the  same  as  armature.   Ed.  Enc. 
XRM'OR-BEAR-ER,  n.    One  who  carries  the  armor 

of  another. 
XRM'OR-ER,  71. 

1.  A  maker  of  armor  or  arms  ;  a  manufacturer  of 
instruments  of  war.  The  armorer  of  a  ship  has  the 
charge  of  the  arms,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  service. 

2.  One  who  has  care  of  the  arms  and  armor  of 
another,  and  who  dresses  him  in  armor. 

The  armorers  accomplishing  iho  knights.  Shot. 

ARM-o'RI-AL,   a.      Belonging    to  armor,   or  to  the 
arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family  ;  as,  ensigns  armorial. 
Blackstone. 

XR-MOR'IC,  )a.     [Celtic  ar,  upon,  and  mor,  the 

AR-MOR'IG-AN,  j      sea  ;  that  is,  maritime.] 

Designating  the  north-western  part  of  France,  for- 
merly called  Armoricu,  now  Bretagne,  or  Britanny. 
This  part  of  France  is  peopled  by  inhabitants  who 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  is  usually  supposed 
their  ancestors  were  refugees  or  colonists  from  Eng- 
land. 

XR-MOR'IC,  7i.  The  language  of  the  Arrnoricans ; 
one  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which  have  remained  to 
the  present  times. 

XR-MORTd-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Armorica,  or  Bre- 
tagne. 

:■  I;  M  i  >;:  1ST,  „,    One  skilled  in  heraldry. 

XRM'OR-Y,  n.  A  place  where  arms  and  instruments 
of  war  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  Aruiur  ;  defensive  and  offensive  arms.  Milton. 

3.  Ensigns  armorial.  Spenser. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  coat-armor  ;  that  branch  of 
heraldry  which  treats  of  coat-armor.  Euci/c. 

5.  In  the  United  States,  a  place  or  building  in  which 
arms  are  manufactured. 

XRM'PIT,  t).  [arm  and  pit.]     The  hollow  place  orcav- 

itv  under  the  shoulder.  Moxon. 

XRMS,  n.  pi.     [L.  arma;  Fr.  arme ;  Sp.  and  It.  arma.l 

1.  Weapons  of  offense,  or  armor  for  defense  anil 
protection  of  the  body. 

2.  War;  hostility. 

Anns  ivinl  lii'-  imui  1  sing.  Dryden. 

To  be  in  arms;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or  prep- 

To  arms,  is  a  phrase  which  denotes  a  taking  arms 
for  war  or  hostility  ;  particularly,  a  summoning  to  war. 

To  lake  arms,  is  to  arm  fur  attack  or  defense. 

Bred  to  arms,  denotes  that  a  person  has  been  edu- 
cated to  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 

3.  I  he  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family  ;  consisting  of 
figures  and  colors  borne  in  shields,  banners,  &c,  as 
n.  irks  of  dignity  and  distinction,  and  descending 
fr.  in  father  to  son. 

4  In  law,  arms  are  are  thing  which  a  man  takes 
in  his  hand  in  anger,  to  strike  or  assault  another. 
Cowel.  Blackstone. 
5.  In  botany,  one  of  the  seven  kinds  of  fulcra  or 
props  of  plants,  enumeiated  by  Linnaeus  and  others. 
The  different  species  of  arms,  or  armor,  are  prickles, 
thorns,  forks,  and  stings,  which  seem  intended  to 
protect  the  plants  from  injury  by  animals. 

MJne.    Mariyn. 
Fire-arms,  are  such  as  may  be  charged  with   pow- 
der, as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  &.C. 

A  stand  of  arms,  consists  of  a  musket,  bayonet, 
cartridge-box  and  belt,  with  a  sword.  But  for  com- 
mon soldiers  a  sword  is  not  necessary. 

In  falconry,  arms  are  the  legs  of  a  hawk  from  the 
thigh  to  the  foot.  Eneyc. 

XRMS'-END,  7t.     At  the  end  of  the  arms  ;  at  a  good 

distance  ;  a  plirinr  inlieu  from  boxers  or  wrestlers. 
XRM'-SHAP-ED,  (-sl)Spt,)  a.     Simp  ,1  like  the  arm. 
ARM'S'-LEXGTH,  n.     The  length  of  the  arm. 

To  keep  at  arms-length,   is  sum  -times  used   figura- 
tively for  keeping  one  off;  not  allowing  one  to  come 
into  close  contact  or  familiarity. 
XRM'S'-RKACH,  7i.     Within  reach  of  the  arm 
XR'MY,  n.     [Fr.  armee  ;  It.    arhkar,  or  armhar ;  from 
the  common  root  of  arm,  anno,  arma.] 

1.  A  collection  or  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  and 
organized  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brig- 
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ades,  and  divisions,  under  proper  officers.    In  gener- 
al, an  army,  in   modern   times,  cunsists  of  infantry 

and  cavalry,  with  artillery;  alt! eh  the  union  of 

all   is  not  essential   to  the  constitution   of  an  army. 
Among  savages,  armies  are  dili'erentl\  funned. 

2.  A  great  number  :  a  vast  multitude  ;  as,  an  army 
of  locusts  or  caterpillar.-.     .Id  -I  i>.  ->5. 

XR'NOLD-IST,  ii.  A  disciple  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
who,  in  the  12th  century,  preached  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  fur  which  he  was  banished  ; 
but  he  was  afterward  permitted  to  return.  By  his 
preaching,  an  insurrection  was  excited,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  ami  executed.  Encyc. 

XK'NOT,  «.  A  name  of  the  pignut  or  earthnut,  a  spe- 
cies of  Carom,  (Biiiiium,  Linn.) 

XR-NOT'TO,  h.  The  Anotta;  which  see.  Also,  a 
tree  so  called. 

XR'NUTS,  h.    Tall  oat-grass. 

A-RO'MA,  «.     [Gr.  u.coiia.] 

The  quality  of  plan's,  or  other  substances,  which 
con-titutes  their  fragrance,  which  is  perceived  by  an 
agreeable  smell,  accompanied  in  some  with  a  warm, 
spicy  taste. 

AR-O-MAT'ie,         J   a.      Fragrant  ;    spicy  ;    strong- 

AR-U-MAT'IG-AL,  i  scented;  odoriferous;  having 
an  agreeable  odor. 

AR-0-.MAT  IC,  ii.  A  plant,  drug,  or  medicine,  char- 
acterize! Dy  a  fragrant  smell,  and  usually  by  a  warm, 
pungent  taste.  Ct/c.     Parr. 

AR-O-MAT-T-ZS'TION,  n.    The  act  of  impregnating 

A-KO'MA-TIZE,  o.  t.  To  impivgn.ite'with  aroma  ;  to 
infuse  an  aromatic  odor ;  to  give  a  spicy  scent  or 
taste  ;  to  perfume.  Bacun. 

A-Ro'MA-TTZ-iL'D,  pp.  Impregnated  with  aroma; 
rendered  fragrant. 

A-Ro'MA-TIZ-ER,  n.  That  which  communicates  an 
aromatic  quality.  Evelyn. 

A-RO'.MA-TlZ-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  spicy;  impreg- 
nating with  aroma. 

A-Ro'AIA-TOUS,  a.  Containing  aroma,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  fragrance. 

AR'OPH,  ii.  la  contraction  of  aroma  philosirphorum.] 
A  name  by  which  saffron  is  sometimes  called. 
Jiruph  Paracrl.ii,:i  chemical  preparation  of  Paracel- 
sus, formed  by  sublimation  from  equal  quantities  of 
hematite  and  sal  ammoniac.  The  term  aropk  is  also 
used  by  the  same  writer  as  synonymous  with  lithou- 
tryptic, 'a  solvent  for  the  stone.  Encyc.     Coze. 

A-RoSE' ;  the  past  or  preterit  tense  of  the  verb  to 
Arise. 

A-ROUND',  prep,     [a  and  round.     See  Round.] 

1.  About;  on  all  sides;  encircling;  encompassing. 

A  lambent  tlame  around  his  brows.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  from  place  to  place ;  at  ran- 
dom. 

A-ROUND',  adv.    In  a  circle  ;  on  every  side. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  at  random  ;  without  any  fixed 
direction  ;  as,  to  travel  around  from  town  to  town. 
[See  Round.] 

A-ROU'RA,  ii.  [Gr.]  A  Grecian  measure  of  fifty  feet. 
Also,  a  square  measure  of  half  the  plethron,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  plethron. 
The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  square  of  a  hundred 
feet,  or  a  hundred  cubits.       Arbuth.     Smith's  Vict. 
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or  put  in  motion  or  exertion,  that  which  is  langiid  ; 
as,  to  arouse  one  from  sleep;  to  arouse  the  dornant 
faculties. 

A-ROUS'ED,  pp.    Excited  into  action  ;  put  in  motion. 

A-ROUS'ING,  ppr.     Putting  in  motion  ;  stirring  ;  ex- 
citing into  action  or  exertion. 

A-R6W',  adv.     [a  and  row.]    In  a  row  ;  successively. 
Sidney.     Shak. 

A-ROYNT',  adv.     Be  gone ;  away.     [Obs.]       Sliak. 

AR-PF.d'&I-O,  (ar-ped'je-o,)  n.      [It.,  from  arpa,  a 
harp.] 

In  music,  a  term  denoting  that  the  notes  of  a  chord 
are  heard  in  rapid  succession,  and  not  simultaneous- 
ly ;  or  the  striking  the  notes  of  a  chord  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  the  manner  of  playing  the  harp. 

Turk.     P.  Cyc. 

XR'PENT,  ji.  [Fr.  ai-iirnt ;  Norm,  arpen.  In  Domes- 
day, it  is  written  ar  prim  us,  arprndus,  and  arpent. 
Columella  mentions  that  the  arepennis  was  equal  to 
half  the  Roman  juo-pr.  The  word  is  said,  by  Scali- 
ger,  to  be  derived  from  arpendium,  i.  e.  anipendium, 
or  arvipennium,  a  cord  for  measuring  land.  Spcltnan. 
Lunicr.] 
A  portion  of  land  in  France,  ordinarily  containing 
id  square  rods  or  perches,  each  of  18  feet. 


But  the  arpent  is  different 
France.  The  arpent  of  Paris  contains 
toises.  It  is  less  than  the  English  acn 
one  seventh. 

Spelman.     Encyc.     Coicel.    Jlrthu 
XR-QUE-BUS-ADE',  n.     A  distilled  watei 
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'  a  bruise  or  wound  ;  so  called  because  it  was  original- 
ly used  as  a  vulnerary  in  gunshot  wounds.     Parr. 
2.  Tile  shut  of  an  arquebuse.  Ash. 

XR'QUE-IIUSE,       (  u.      [Fr.  from    arquer,  to    make 

HXR'UUE-BUSE,  j  crooked,  and  the  Teut.  bus,  a 
pipe,  a  gun  ;  D.  bus,  a  tube,  pipe,  gun  ;  Sw.  bossa,  a 
gun  or  cannon.  Hence  the  word  signifies  a  hook- 
gun.] 

A  sort  of  hand-gun  ;  a  species  of  fire-arms,  an- 
ciently used,  which  was  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  hall  that  weighed  nearly  two  ounces. 
A  larger  kind,  used  in  fortresses,  carried  a  ball  of 
three  ounces  and  a  half.  Encyc. 

XR-llUE-BUS-lER',  ii.  A  soldier  armed  with  an  ar- 
quebuse. 

XR'QUI-FOUX,  (ar'ke-foo,)   n.    A  kind  of  lead  ore, 
used  by  potters  to  give  their  wares  a  green  varnish. 
JllcCullock. 

AR'RACH,  n.     A  plant.     [See  Ctcrach.] 

AR-RACK',  ji.  [contracted  into  rack.]  A  spirituous 
liquor  from  the  East  holies.  The  name  is  said  to 
signify,  in  the  East,  any  spirituous  liquor  ;  but  that 
which  usually  hears  this  name  is  a  liquor  distilled 
from  toddy,  the  juice  of  the  coconnut-tree,  procured 
by  incision.  Some  persons  allege  it  to  be  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  rice  or  sugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of 
the  cocoanut. 

AR'RA-GON-ITE,  n.  [from  Arragon,  in  Spain,  where 
it  was  first  observed.] 

In  mineralogy,  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallized  in 
rhombic  prisms,  or  in  forms  derived  from  the  same. 
It  differs  from  common  carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcare- 
ous spar,  in  its  crystallization  ,  the  crystals  of  the  lat- 
ter affording,  hy  cleavage,  a  i  honibohedron,  and  those 
of  the  arragom'tc  a  rhombic  prism.  It  has  also  a  great- 
er hardness,  and  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  calca- 
reous spar.  Dana. 

AR-RaIGN',  (ar-rane',)  v.  «.t  [Norm,  arraner,  arrai- 
saner,  and  aresner,  to  put  to  answer,  to  arraign.  The 
usual  derivation  of  this  word  from  Sax.  wregan,  gc- 
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i  origin,  and  if  s  is  radical,  it  coincides 
in  origin  with  L.  reus,  contracted  from  the  root  of 
res] 

1.  To  call  or  set  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  to 
answer  to  the  matter  chained  ag st  him  in  an  in- 
dictment or  information.  When  called,  the  indict- 
ment is  read  to  him,  and  he  is  :mt  to  plead,  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  to  elect  by  whom  he  will  be  tried. 

Blackstone. 

2.  According  to  law  writers,  to  set  in  order ;  to  fit 
for  trial  ;  as,  to  arraign  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin.  To 
arraign  the  assize,  is  to  cause  the  demandant  to  be 
called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  set  the  cause  in  order, 
that  the  tenant  may  be  brought  to  answer.     Cowel. 

3.  To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  faults.  Johnson. 
More  correctly,  to  call  before  the  bar  of  reason,  or 
taste  ;  to  call  in  question,  for  faults,  before  any  tri- 
bunal. 

They  will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of  knowledge.     Dryden. 

AR-RaIGN',  (ar-rane',)  ji.  Arraignment ;  as,  clerk  of 
the  arraigns.  Blackstone. 

AR-RaIGN'ED,  pp.  Called  before  a  tribunal  to  an- 
swer, and  elect  triers  ;  accused  ;  called  in  question. 

AR-RaIGN'ER,  ji.     One  who  arraigns.       Coleridge. 

AR-RaIGN'ING,  per.    Calling  before  a  court  or  tribu- 

AR-RAIGN'MENT,  n.     [Norm,  arrcsnement,  arrayne- 

1.  The  act  of  arraigning ;  the  act  of  calling  and 
setting  a  prisoner  hefore  a  court  to  answer  to  an  ac- 
cusation, and  to  choose  his  triers. 

2.  Accusation. 

3.  A  calling  in  question  for  faults. 

AR-RA  I'MENT,  ji.  [SeeARRAT.]    Clothes ;  garments. 

We  now  use  raiment. 
AR-RANGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  arranger,  of  ad  and  ranger,  to 

set  in  order  ;  Arm.  renega,  rang,  rank,  a  row  or  line. 

See  Rank.] 

1.  To  put  in  proper  order  ;  to  dispose  the  parts  of  a 
whole  in  the  manner  intended,  or  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  ;  as,  troops  arranged  for  battle. 

2.  To  adjust;  to  settle;  to  put  in  order;  to  pre- 
pare :  a  popular  use  of  the  word,  of  very  general  appli- 

AR-RaNG'ED,  (ar-ranjd',)  pp.   Put  in  order ;  disposed 

in  the  proper  order  ;  adjusted. 
AR-RaNGE'MENT,   n.    The  act  of  putting  in  proper 


2.  That  which  is  disposed  in  order;  system  of  parts 
disposed  in  due  order. 

The  ini'M-i'si  nl  thai  pinion  of  social  arrangement  is  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  compose  it.  Burke. 

3.  Preparatory  measure  ;  previous  disposition  ;  as, 
we  have' made  arruiige.mcnu  for  receiving  company. 

4.  Final  settlement  ;  adjustment  by  agreement ;  as, 
the  parties  have  made  an  arrangement  between  them- 
selves concerning  their  disputes:  apopidar  use  of  tlte 

5.  Classification  of  facts  relating  to  a  subject,  or  of 
objects,  in  regular,  systematic  order;  as,  the  Linnre- 
an  arrangement  of  plants. 


AR-RXMG'ER,  n.    One  that  puts  in  order. 

AU-RaNGTNG,  ppr.  Putting  in  due  order  or  form  ; 
adjusting. 

AR'RANT,  a.  fl  sunpose  this  to  be  a  different  spell- 
ing of  Errant,  winch  see.] 

Notorious,  in  an  ill  sense  ;  infamous  ;  mere  ;  vile; 
as,  an  arrant  rogue  or  coward. 

AR'RAN  i'-LV,  adv.  Notoriously ,  in  an  ill  sense;  in- 
famously ;  impudently  ;  shamefully. 

AR'RAS,  ii.    [said  to  be  from  Arras,  the  capital  of  Ar- . 
tois,  in  the  French   Netherlands,  where  this  article 
was  manufactured.] 
Tapestry  ;  hangings  wove  with  figures.        Shak. 

AR-RAUGHT',  (-rawt,)  a.    Seized  by  violence. 

Spenser. 

AR-RaY',  ji.  [Norm,  araie,  and  arraer,  arair,  to  array, 
settle,  prepare  ;  ray,  a  robe,  and  the  array  or  pannel 
of  the  jury  ;  old  Fr.  arroi ;  [this  is  a  word  contract- 
ed ;]  Ir.  carradh,  a  suit  of  armor,  furniture,  accouter- 
nieuts,  wares  ;  It.  arrcdo,  furniture,  implements,  rig- 
ging; arredarc,  to  prepare  or  equip;  Arm.  reiza,  to 
put  in  order  or  arrange;  Sp.  arrco ;  Port,  arreio,  ar- 
reyo,  array,  dress  ;  Port,  arrear,  to  dress.  •  Class  Rd, 
and  allied  to  rod,  radius,  ray.  The  primary  sense  is 
to  make  straight  or  right.     yee  Dress.] 

1.  Order  ;  ii  is  pi  isit  ion  in  regular  hues  ;  as,  an  army 
in  battle  array.     Hence,  a  posture  of  defense. 

2.  Dress  ;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the  per- 
son. Dryden. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  impunneling  a  jury  ;  or  a  jury 
impanneled  ;  that  is,  a  jury  set  in  order  by  the  sher- 
iff', or  called  man  by  man.  Blackstone.     Cowel. 

Commission  of  array,  in  English  history,  was  acom- 
mission  given  by  the  prince  to  officers  in  every  coun- 
ty, to  muster  and  array  the  inhabitants,  or  see  them 
in  a  condition  for  war.  Blackstone. 

AR-RA  Y',  v.  t.  To  piace  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops 
for  battle. 

2.  To  deck  or  dress  ;  to  adorn  with  dress :  applied 
especially  to  dress  of  a  splendid  kind. 

Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  h  ilh  line  linen. —Gen.  xli. 

3.  To  set  a  jury  in  order  for  the  trial  cf  a  cause  ; 
that  is,  to  call  them  man  by  roan.   Blackstone.  Cowel. 

4.  To  envelop. 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  glooms  ar-ayed.  Trumbull. 

AR-Ra Y'ED,  (ar-rade',)  pp.  Set  in  order,  or  in  lines  ; 
arranged  in  order  for  attack  or  defense  ;  dressed  ; 
adorned  by  dress  ;  impanneled,  a?  a  jury  ;  enveloped. 

AR-RAY'ER,  ji.  One  who  arrays.  In  some  early  Eng- 
lish statutes,  an  officer  who  had  care  of  the  soldiers' 
armor,  and  who  saw  them  duly  accoutered.  In 
some  reigns,  commissioners  of  array  were  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose.  Encyc. 

AR-Ra Y'ING,  ppr.  Setting  in  order;  putting  on 
splendid   raiment  ;  impunneling. 

AR-REAR',  adv.  [Fr.  arriere,  behind.  In  some  of  its 
uses  it  has  the  sense  of  lower,  inferior.  [See  Arri- 
ere-ban.] Sp.  and  Port,  arriar,  to  lower  sail  ;  Arm. 
reor,  revr,  or  refr,  the  fundament ;  W.  rhevyr,  id., 
from  rhev,  thick.  Lunier  deduces  arrear  and  arriere 
from  L.  ad  and  retro.  But  the  derivation  from  the 
Celtic  seems  most  probably  correct.] 

Behind  ;  at  the  hinder  part.  Spenser. 

In  tills  sense  obsolete.  But  from  this  use,  we  retain 
the  word  as  a  noun  in  the  phrase  in  arrear,  to  signi- 
fy behind  in  payment. 

AR-ReAR',  ?i.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment,  or 
which  remains  unpaid,  though  due.  It  is  generally- 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  arrears  of  rent,  wages,  and 
taxes  ;  and  supposes  a  part  of  the  money  already  paid. 

AR-ReAE'AGE,  h.     [arrear  and  the  common  French 

Arrears ;  any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid,  af- 
ter previous  payment  of  a  part.     A  person  may  be  in 
arrear  for  the  whole  amount  of  a  debt ;  but  arrears 
and  arrearage  imply  that  a  part  has  been  paid. 
AR-RECT',       (  a.     [L.  arrcctus,  raised,  erect,  from 
AR-RECT'ED,  i      arrigo.     See  Reach.] 

Erect;  attentive;  as  a  person  listening.    Akenside. 
AR-REN-TA'TION,  7i.     [Sp.  arrendar,  to  rent,  to  take 
by  lease;  of  ad  and  reddo,  to  return.     See  Rent.] 

In  the  forest  laws  of  England,  a  licensing  the  owner 

of  land  in  a  forest  to  inclose  it  with  a  small  ditch  and 

low  hedge,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  rent.    Cowel. 

AR-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (ar-rep-tish'us,)  a.    [L.  arreptus, 

of  ad  and  rapio,  to  snatch.     See  Rapacious.] 

1.  Snatched  away. 

2.  [ad  and  repo,  to  creep.  See  Creep.]  Crept  in 
privily.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

AR-REST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  arrStcr,  for  arrester ;  Sp.  arres- 
ter ;  It.  arrcstare ;  L.  resto,  to  stop  ;  W.  araws,  arosi, 
to  stay,  wait,  dwell  ;  Eng.  to  rest.     See  Rest.] 

1.  To  obstruct ;  to  stop ;  to  check  or  hinder  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river  ;  to  arrest 
the  senses. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  authority ;  as,  to  arrest  one  for  debt,  or  for 
a  crime. 

3.  To  seize  and  fix  ;  as,  to  arrest  the  eyes,  or  at- 
tention. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  person  in  the  world,  and  at  such  a 
period,  ought  to  arrest  the  consideration  of  every  thinking 
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4.  To  hinder  or  resti.iin  ;  as,  to  arrest  the  course 
of  justice. 
Afi-REST',  n.    The  taking  or  apprehending  of  a  per- 
son by  virtus  of  a  warrant  (nun  authority.     An  ar- 
rest is  made  by  seizin"  or  touching  t lie  body. 

•2.  Any  seizure,  or  taking  by  power,  physical  or 
moral. 

3.  A  stop,  hinderance,  or  restraint. 

4.  In  law,  an  arrest  of  judgment  is  the  staying  or 
stopping  of  a  judgment  after  verdict,  for  causes  as- 
signed. Courts  have  power  to  arrest  judgment  for 
intrinsic  causes  app -anng  upon  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ord ;  as  when  the  declaration  varies  from  the  origi- 
nal writ;  when  the  verdict  differs  materially  from 
the  pleadings  ;  or  when  the  case  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion is  not  sufficient,  in  point  of  law,  to  found  an  ac- 
tion upon.  The  motion  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
inolion  ill  arrest  of  judgment.  Blackstone. 

5.  A  mangy  humor  between  the  ham  and  pastern 
of  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

AR-REST-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  arresting ;  an  ar- 

AR-REST'ED,  pp.  Seized;  apprehended;  stopped; 
hindered  ;  restrained. 

AR-RES T'ER,  )  n.     One  who  arrests.     In   Scots  law, 

AR-REST'OR,  )  the  person  at  whose  suit  an  arrest- 
ment is  made. 

Alt-REST'ING,  ppr.  Seizing;  staying;  hindering; 
restraining. 

AR-REST'MENT,  n.  A  term,  in  Scots  law,  applied  to 
persons  or  things.  Applied  to  persons,  it  denotes,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  securing  of  a  criminal  until  he 
undergoes  trial,  or  rinds  caution  or  bail,  and  hi  some 
civil  cases,  the  securing  of  a  debtor,  until  he  gives  se- 
curity. Applied  to  things,  it  denotes  1  lie  attachment, 
by  a  creditor,  of  the  movable  estate  of  a  debtor,  or 
the  order  of  a  judge,  by  which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a 
movable  obligation  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  is  pro- 
hibited to  make  payment  or  delivery,  till  the  debt 
due  to  the  arrester  is  paid  or  secured.  The  debtor, 
thus  restrained,  is  called  the  arrestee,  as  the  restrain- 
ing+reditor  is  called  the  arrester.  Ed.  Enciic 

AR-RET',  (ar-ri',)  „.  [Fr.  arret;  arrester,  arreter,  to 
detain,  to  lis,  to  determine.] 

A  French  word,  signifying,  I.  A  judgment,  decis- 
ion, or  decree.  Applied  more  parteulai  ly  to  the  judg- 
ments and  decisions  of  courts  and  tribunals.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  denoted  a  judgment  or  decision  of 
a  sovereign  court,  such  as  the  parliaments,  chamber 
of  accounts,  court  of  aids,  and  some  others,  whose 
decisions  were  without  appeal,  and  could  be  reversed 
only  by  their  own  act,  or  by  the  king  or  his  council ; 
also,  the  decisions  or  decrees  of  the  royal  council, 
which  were  considered  as  a  part  of  the  French  law. 
2.  An  arrest  or  seizure  of  persons,  or  a  seizure  or  at- 
tachment of  goods  ;  corresponding  to  the  Scotch  law 

AR-RET',  v.  I.    To  assign  ;  to  allot.  [04s.]   Spenser. 
AR-RlDE',  «  I.     [L.  arrideo.] 

To  laugh  at ;  to  please  well.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
AR  RlERE',  (ar-reer',)  n.     [Fr.  arriere.] 

The  last  body  of  an  army ;  now  called  Rear, 
which  see. 

Arriere-ban  ;  the  convocation,  by  the  sovereign,  of 
all  his  feudatories,  to  march  in  arms  against  the  en- 
emy. Eneyc.  Metli. 

Ban  and  arriere-ban  ;  the  assembly  of  the  vassals 
and  arriere  vassals,  convoked  by  the  sovereign  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  Ban  refers  to  the  fiefs 
immediately  holding  of  the  king;  and  arriere-ban  to 
the  arriere  "fiefs,  or  those  holding  of  the  vassals.  Ban 
signili es  proclain  item,  and  nrrn-rr-lmu,  arriere  proc- 
lamation. This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  act 
of  convoking  ;  as,  the  sovereign  has  the  right  of  ban 
and  arriere-ban:  —  of  the  duty  of  assembling  when 
convoked  ;  as,  subject  to  and  exempt  from  the  ban, 
&c. ; —  the  assembly  or  assembling  ;  as,  to  appear  at 
the  ban,  &c. ;  —  and  the  body  assembled,  as  muster  of 
the  ban,  general  of  the  ban.  Encyc.  Meth. 

Arricrc-fce,  or  , fief ;  a  fee  or  fief  dependent  on  a 
superior  fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory. 

Arriere  vassal ;  th  ■  vassal  of  a  vassal. 
AR'RIS,  n.  [Fr.  are,ite,arite.  In  architecture,  the  edge 
formed  by  two  surfaces  meeting  each  other,  whether 
plane  or  curved  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  edges  in 
moldings,  and  to  the  raised  edges,  which  separate  the 
timings  in  a  Doric  column.  P.  Cue. 

AR-RIS'ION,  (ar-rizh'un,)  n.     [L.  arrisio.]     The  act 

of  smiling.  Ashe. 

AR-HTV'AL,  n.  The  coming  to,  cr  reaching  a  place, 
from  a  distance,  whether  by  water,  as  in  its  original 
sense,  or  by  land. 

2.  The  attainment  or  gaining  of  any  object,  by 
effort,  agreement,  practice,  or  v.idy. 

'■'<■  The  p  rem  or  thing  arriving  ;  as,  news  brought 
by  the  last  arrival. 

Th?  nexl  arrivals  here  will  -la.lliei  heiM  their  nests.  Warner. 

AR  RIV'ANCE,  n.    Company  coming.     [Jfot  used.] 
Shak. 
2.  Arrival  ;  a  reaching  in  progress,   t  Gbs.l    Brown. 
AR-RIVE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  arrive,- :  Ann.  ur,-ivout,arrivein; 
It.   arrioare ;  Sp.   and    Port,  arribar ;  of  ad  and  Fr. 


[Utile  used.] 
and  rogo ;  Fr 
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rive,  the  shore  or  sloping  hank  of  a  river;  Sp. 
r'tbera  i  h.ripa;  Sans,  urivi.  In  Irish,  airblt.c  is  ribs. 
It  appears  that  rib,  rive,  and  ripa  are  radicallv  one 
word  ;  in  like  manner,  casta,  a  rib,  and  coast,  are 
radically  the  same.] 

1.  Literally,  to  come  to  the  shore,  or  hank.  Hence, 
to  come  to  or  reach  in  progress  by  water,  followed  by 
at.  We  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  July  10,  1824. 
N.  W. 

2.  To  come  to  or  reach  by  traveling  on  land  ;  as, 
the  post  arrives  at  7  o'clock. 

3.  To  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion  ;  to  gain 
or  compass  by  effort,  practice,  study,  inquiry,  reason- 
ing, or  experiment;  as,  to  arrive  at  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  excellence  or  wickedness ;  to  arrive  at  a  con- 

4.  To  happen  or  occur.  [elusion. 
Happy  !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.  Waller. 

AR-RIVE',  v.  t.    To  reach.     [Not  in  use.]         Shak. 

AR-RIV'ING,  ppr.  Coming  to  or  reaching,  by  water 
or  land  ;  gaining  by  research,  effort,  or  study. 

AR'RO-GANCE,  n.-f  [L.  arrogantia,  from  arroga,  to 
claim  ;  of  ad  and  rogo,  to  beg,  o-  desire ;  Fr.  arro- 
gance ;  Arm.  roguentcz;  Sp.  and  Port,  arrogancia; 
It.  arrogama.     See  Arrogate.] 

The  act  or  quality  of  taking  much  upon  one's  self; 
that  species  of  pride  which  consists  in  exorbitant 
claims  of  rank,  dignity,  estimation,  or  power,  or 
which  exalts  the  worth  or  importance  of  the  person 
to  an  undue  degree;  proud  contempt  of  others; 
conceitedness ;  presumption. 

I  will  cause  the  arrogance  of  the  proud  to  cease.  —  lua.  xiii,     1 

AR'RO  GAN-CY,  n.  Arrogance.  [This  orthography 
Is  less  usual.] 

AR'RO-GANT,o.t  Assuming;  making,  or  having  the 
disposition  to  make  exorbitant  claims  of  rank  or  esti- 
mation ;  giving  one's  self  an  undue  degree  of  im- 
portance ;  haughty  ;  conceited  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Containing  arrogance  ,  marked  with  arrogance; 
proceeding  from  undue  claims  or  self-importance; 
applied     to     tilings  i     as,   arrogant     pretensions,    or 


AR'RO-GANT-LY,  adv.      In   an    arrogant 
with  undue  pride,  or  self-importance. 

AH'RO-GAMT-NESS,  n.     Arrogance. 

AR'RO-GXTE,  v.  t.  [L.  arrogo,  of  ad  ana  rogo 
arroger;  Sp.  and  Port,  arrogar ;  It.  arrogare.  The 
primary  sense  of  rogo,  to  ask,  is  to  reach  or  stretch.] 
To  assume,  demand,  or  challenge  more  than  is 
proper  ;  to  make  undue  claims,  from  vanity  or  false 
pretensions  to  right  or  merit ;  as,  the  pope  arrogated 

AR'RO-GS-TEl),  pp.     Claimed  bv  undue  pretensions. 

AR'RO-GA-TING,/)/)r.  Challenging  or  claiming  more 
power  or  respect  than  is  pist  or  reasonable. 

AR-RO-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  arrogating,  or  mak- 
ing exorbitant  claims  ;  the  act  of  taking  more  than 
one  is  ju-tly  entitled  to. 

AR'RO-GA-TlVE,  a.  Assuming,  or  making  undue 
claims  and  pretensions.  More. 

AR-ROJV'DlSSE-MEJfT,  Q-mang,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  ar- 
ronilir,  to  make  round  ;  ol  ad  and  rond,  round.]  ■ 

Literally,  a  circuit,  or  district.  As  now  used,  in 
France,  it  denotes,  especially,  tic  immediate  subdivi- 
sion of  a  d  ■partment.  The  territory  of  France,  since 
the  revolution,  has  been  divided  into  departments ; 
those,  into  arronilissemeiits;  those,  into  cantons  j  and 
the  latter,  into  co mm nnes. 

AR-RO'SION,  (ar-ro'zhun,)  n.  [L.  arrodo.]  A 
gnawing. 

AR'ROVV,!!.     [Sax.  arema.     Citi.  ray,  radius,  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  missive  weapon  of  offense,  straight,  slender, 
pointed,  and  barbell,  to  he  shot  with  a  bow. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  arrows  of  Ood,  are  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  wrath,  which  pierce  and  pain  the 
conscience.  Job  vi.  Ps.  xxxviii.  In  a  like  figura- 
tive manner,  arrows  represent  the  judgments  of  God  ; 
as  ilmm!  r,  lightning,  tempests,  and  famine.  2  Sam. 
xxii.  Ez.  v.  Hah.  iii.  The  word  is  used  also  for  slan- 
derous words  and  malicious  purposes  of  evil  men. 
Ps.  xi.  Prov.  xxv.  Jer.  ix.  Ps.  Ixiv.   Criulen.  Brown. 

AR'RoVV-GRASS,  n.  A  popular  name  of  different 
plants,  species  of  the  genus  Triglochin. 

AK'RoW-HEAD,  (-bed,)  n.     'i  lie  head  of  an  arrow. 

2.  The   popular  name  of  different  aquatic  plants, 

species  of  the   genus  Sagittaria  ;  so  called  from  the 

resemblance  of  their  leaves  to  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

AR'RoW-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.  Shaped  like  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

The  arroin-liemlnl  characters,  are  certain  charac- 
ters found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  bricks 
of  Habylon,  and  in  some  other  places  of  the  East; 
formed  by  a  combination  of  triangular,  or  wedge- 
like figures,  hence  called,  also,  cuneiform  charac- 
ters. P.  Cue. 

AR'RoW-ROOT,  n.  A  popular  name  applied  to  the 
different  species  of  the  genus  Mamma.  The  Indians 
are  said  to  employ  the  roots  of  the  M.  Galanga  in 
extracting  the  poison  of  arrows,  whence  the  name. 
From  the  root  of  the  M.  Arundinacea,  or  starch 
plant,  is  obtained  the  arrow-root  of  the  shops. 

2.  The  starch  of  the  Maranta  Arundinacea,  a  nu- 
tritive medicinal  food. 
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AR-RoVV-SHaP'£D,  (-sliipt,)  a.    Shaped  like  an  ar- 

row._    In  botany,  sagittate. 
AR'RoW-Y,  a.     Consisting  of  arrows.  Milton. 

2.  Formed  like  an  arrow.  Cowper. 

XRSE,  n.  fars,)  [Sax.  eurse  ;  D.  aars;  G.  arwh  :  Persic, 
arsit,  or  arst.]  The  buttocks,  or  hind  part  of  an 
animal. 

To  liang  an  arse,  is  to  lag  behind  ;  to  be  sluggi?b, 


Poi\  goniim,  or  knot-gni 
XR'SE-NAL,  n.  [Sp.  Port.  Fr.  Arm.  arsenal;  It. 
arsenate;  a  magazine  or  repository  of  stores;  in 
Italian  and  Spanish,  a  dock  or  dock-yard  ;  probably 
L.  arz  navalis,  a  naval  citadel  or  repository.] 

A  repository  or  magazine  of  arms  and  military 
stores,  whether  for  land  or  naval  service. 

In  England,  and  oilier  Euro/nan  countries,  a  pub- 
lic establishment  where  naval  or  military  engines 
and  equipments  are  manufactured  or  stored. 

P.  Cyc. 
XR-SE'NT-ATE,  n.     A  salt,  formed  by  arsenic   acid 
combined  with  any  base. 


aR'SEN-IC,  n.    [Ar.  (_JU,-.  lirnaku 


r.  i^.Aj5l 


zarnika;  Gr.  apatviKOv  ;  L.  arsenicum  ;  Sp.  arscnico  ; 
Fr.  arsenic.) 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  of  a  steel  gray  color,  and  bril- 
liant luster,  and  quite  brittle.  It  forms  alloys  with 
most  of  the  metals.  Combined  with  sulphur,  it 
forms  orpiment  and  realgar,  which  are  the  vellow 
and  red  sulphiirets  of  arsenic.  Orpiment  is  trie  true 
arsenicum  of  the  ancients.  Plin.  34.  18.  Native  oi- 
pinient  appears  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and  seemingly 
talcky  masses  of  various  sizes ;  realgar  is  red,  of 
different  shades,  and  often  crystallized  in  needles. 
Arsenic  is  also  found  as  a  inineralizer  in  cobalt, 
antimony,  copper,  iron  and  silver  ores.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  the  cobalt  works  in  Saxony,  where 
zaffer  is  made. 

The  substance  known  as  arsenic,  in  the  shops,  is 
the  arsenious  acid,  called  also  oxyd  of  arsenic  and 
white  arsenic.  Fonrcroy.     jYiclwlson. 

AR-SENT'I€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  arsenic  and  five  of  oxygen. 

AR-SEN'IC-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  arsenic  ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  arsenic. 

XR-SENTC-aTE,  v.  t.    To  combine  with  arsenic. 

XR-SENie-A-TED,  pp.  ma.   Combined  with  arsenic. 

XR'SEN  TTE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  arsenious  acid 
with  a  base. 

XR-Se'NI -OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  arsenic  ;  as,  arsenious  powder,  or  glass. 
Dre. 

AR-SE'NI-OUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equival  -it t s  of  arsenic  and  three  of  oxygen. 

XRSH'INE,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of 'two  feet  four 
inches  and  242  decimals.  This  seems  to  be  the 
Chinese  arscliin,  of  which  four  make  three  yards 
English.  Tooke's  Russia.     Encyc. 

AR'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  -In  prosody,  that  point  in  a  meas- 
ure where  the  ictus  is  put,  or  which  is  marked  by  a 
greater  stress  or  force.  Hermann. 

That  elevation  of  voice  now  called  metrical  ac- 
centuation, accompanied  by  the  ictus,  or  stroke  of  the 
foot,  marking  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  arsis 
consisted  in  a  higher  musical  note,  greater  volume, 
or  longer  duration  of  sound,  or  in  all  combined. 

P.  Cyc. 
2.  In  music,  the  rising  of  the  hand   in   beating 
time.  P.  Cyc. 

XR'SON,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  arsine,arseun  ;  from  L.  ardco, 
arsiim,  to  burn. J 

In  law,  the  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling-house 
or  out-house  of  another  man,  which  by  the  common 
law  is  felony.  The  definition  of  this  crime  is  varied 
by  statutes  in  different  countries  and  states.  In 
Connecticut,  the  burning  not  only  of  a  dwelhng- 
bou-e  or  contiguous  building,  but  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  is  declared  to  be  arson,  if  human  life  is 
thereby  destroyed  or  put  to  hazard. 

ART  ;  the  second  person,  indicative  mode,  present 
tense,  of  the  substantive  verb  am;  but  from  were, 
Sw.  vara.,  Dan.  vtere. 

ART,  ?i.t  [L.urs,artis;  probably  contracted  from  the 
root  of  VV.  cm,  It.  ceard.  The  radical  sense  is 
strength,  from  stretching,  straining,  the  primary  sense 
of  strength  and  power,  and  hence  of  skill.  See  an 
analogy  in  can.] 

1.  'fin.'  disposition  or  modification  of  things  In- 
human skill,  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  Ill 
this  sense  art  .stands  opposed  to  nature. 

Bacon.     Eneyc. 

2.  A  system  of  rules,  serving  to  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  certain  actions;  opposed  to  science,  or 
to  speculative  principles  ;  as,  the  art  of  building  or 
engraving.  Arts  are  divided  into  useful  or  mechanic 
and  liberal  or  polite.  The  mechanic  arts  are  tln-se 
in  which  the  bands  and  body  are  more  concerned 
than  the  mind,  as  in  making  clothes  and  utensils. 
These  arts  are  called  trades,.     The  liberal  or  polite 
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ART 


in  /Unenc.i,  ni'-r  M 1 1  re    ui.l    Hi"  cl-^uil  mis  must  frrow  up  sul 
u_v  side  Willi  Hi.,  cu.iisi  j.l.uilh  i;l  d.iily  in  ci  silly.     Irving. 

3.  Business  or  employment ;  as,  the  various  arts 
of  life.  Swift. 

4.  Skill,  dexterity,  or   the  power  of  performing 
certain  actions,   acquired   by   experience,   study,  < 
observation  ;  as,  a  man  lias  "the  art  of  managing  h 
business  to  advantage. 

5.  Cunning,  artifice;  as,  "Animals  practice  art 
when  opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength."  Crabbc. 

ti.  Formerly,  in  an  aiaiteiuieal  sense,  Hie  arts,  or 
tile  liberal  a rU,  denoted  tile  sciences  ;md  philosophy, 
or  the  circle  of  academical  education  ,  It  'lice,  de- 
grees in  the  arts;  master  and  bachelor  of  art-!. 

Jirl  and  part;  in  Scot*  law,  a  term  denoting  the 
charge  of  contriving  a  criminal  design  as   well  as  of 
participating  in  the  perp  nation  of  the  criminal  ai 
said   to  be  an  abbreviation  of   the  Latin  artifcx 
particeps. 

AR-TE-MIS'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  numerous 
species,  including  the  plants  called  lungwort,  south- 
ernwood, and  wormwood.  Of  these  the  A.  Absin- 
thium, or  common  wormwood,  is  well  known. 

AR-TE'RI-AH,  a.  [See  Artery.1  Pertaining  to  an 
artery  or  the  arteries  ;  as,  arterial  action. 

2.  Contained  in  an  artery  ;  a-;,  arterial  blood. 
Arterial  blond   dilf-rs  IV venous    blno'l  particu- 
larly by  its  lighter   florid    reil  color,  and    its  greater 
warmth  ami  coagulability  —  changes  produced  by  the 
process  of  respiration. 

Alt  IE  RI-AI,  r/.-.VTION,  n.  The  process  of  making 
arterial.  Watts. 

XR-TE'RI-AL-XZE.  ti.  (.  To  communicate,  as  to 
venous  blood,  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood  ;  to 
make  arterial.  Proui. 

AR  Tr.'RI-AL-TZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  arterial. 

A  i;  TE'  IS  I  -  \  I.  TX.  I  XG,  ppr.     Rendering  arterial. 

XR-Trc-IU-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   aprnpta,  artery,  and 

A  treaiis  ■  or  discourse  on  the  arteries.       Marin. 
AR-TE-RI-OT'O-MY,   n.      [Gr.   umu,  an    artery, 
and  t>p<,,  a  cutting .] 
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blood  within  Us  canal,  and  facilitates  its  in  it 
Parr. 
XR-Tk'SI  AN,  a.     [from  Artois,  in  France.] 

Ariniaii  irrlls  are  those  which  are  mad  •  by  boring 
into  the  earth,  til!  the  instrument  reaches  water, 
which,  from   internal  pressure,  liows  spontaneously 

tlt'rri;:.,  «.t  iSee  Art.] 

1..  Performed    with  art  or  skill.  Dryilen. 

2.  Artilicial,  as  opposed  to  natural.  Johnson. 

t3.  Cunning  ;  practicing  art,  or  stratagem;  crafty; 
as,  an  artful  boy.     [  Tlus  is  the  most  usual  sense.] 

4.  Proceeding    from   art    or  craft;    as,   an   artful 
scheme. 
XRT'FyL-LY, adv.    With  art,  or  cunning ;  skillfully  ; 

craft;    cunning;  address. 


X!U"FUL-.\ESS,  «. 
XR-TIIIUT'IC,  ) 

XRTHIUT'ie-AI,, 


XR-THKo'Dl-A, 
ulate. 


joints  ;  affecting  the  joints. 

the  gout ;  gouty. 

[Gr.   ampins, "from    apipov,  a 


i  of  the  joints; 
reditarv,  inter- 
•  small  joints  ; 
,xe.     Quinci,. 


lally  alfectine 

ich. 

[from  apOpaio, 


1.  In  anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation,  in  wb.i-h 
the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  shallow 
socket  of  another  ,  as  that  of  the  Immerus  into  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  Encyc. 

2.  Ill  natural  history,  a  genus  of  imperfect  crystals, 


ART 


XR-THROD'ie,  a.    Relating  to  arthrodi 

AR'TIC.  This  word  is  erroneously  used  by  some 
authors  for  Arctic. 

AR'TI-CHOKE,  7..  [On.  the  first  syllable  of  Gr. 
aprvrtKi.  Fr.  artic/iuut;  Arm.  artielmudcu;  Sp.  ale  1- 
clwfa;  Port,  alcuchofra:  It.  careiufo,  curciofi.tno,  or 
careiofulo.  The  first  syllable  is  probably  the  1-.  car- 
dans, chard,  thistle,  "corrupted.  D.  artisjok;  G. 
artisiluu-kc  ;  Dan.  artuknk.] 

The  C\  nara  Scolviiins,  a  plant  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  thistle,  with  a  dilated,  imbricated  ami  pricklv 
calyx.  The  head  is  large,  rough,  and  scaly,  on  ah 
upright  stalk.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  oval 
seals,  iiul  isingthe  llorels,  sitting  on  a  broad  recep- 
tacle, which,  with  the  fleshy  base  of  the  scales,  is 
the  eatable  part  of  the  plant.  Encyc.     Miller. 

The  Jerusalem  artic/iake  is  a  species  of  sunflower, 
'Hclinnthus  tuberosns.)  This  is  the  plant  commonly 
called  artichoke,  in  America.  The  term  Jerusalem 
is  here  a  corruption  of  the  Hal.  girasulc,  sunflower. 

AR'TI-CLE,  71.  [L.  urticulus,  a  joint,  from  artus  ; 
Qr.  apSptit.] 

1.  A  single  clause  in  a  contract,  account,  system 
of  regulations,  treaty,  or  other  writing;  a  particular 
separate  charge  or  item  in  an  account ;  a  term,  con- 
dition, or  stipulation  in  a  contract.  In  short,  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  writing,  instrument,  or  discourse, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  particulars  ;  as,  articles 
of  agreement;  an  account  consisting  of  many 
articles. 

2.  A  point  of  faith  ;  a  doctrinal  ooint  or  proposi- 
■  tion  in  theology  ;  as,  tile  thiily-iiine  articles. 

3.  Con  prehension  ;  as,  a  soul  of  great  article.  Slmk. 

4.  A  distinct  part. 

Upon  e;ich  article  of  human  duty. 


Foley. 

5.  A  particular  commodity,  or  substance;  as,  an 
article  of  merchandise  ;  salt  is  a  necessary  article. 
In  common  usage,  this  word  is  applied  to  almost 
every  separate  substance  or  material. 

Tii.'  nrln.:,.s  which  compose  the  tilootl.  Darwin. 

use.]  Clarendon. 

used  before  nouns,  to 

ilicatlon  ;  its,  hie,  /lie,  ipse,  in 
k  ;  the, this,  Unit,  111  English  ; 
la,  lo,  in   Italian.     The   pri- 


Latin  ;  b,  h,  to,  in  Gri 
le,  la,  les,  in  French  ; 
marv  use  of  these  adje 


■to  1 


known,  or  certain  individual.  But  article  being  an 
improper  term  to  express  the  true  signification,  I 
make  use  of  ttefiniitrr,  which  see. 

In  the  article  of  death,  [L.  in  arliculo  mortis  ;]  liter- 
ally, in  the  moment  of  death;  in  the  last  struggle  or 
agony. 

Articles  of  war;  the  code  or  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
army  anil  navy  in  the  United  States. 

Articles  of  the  nany  ;  the  code  or  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  navy  in  Great  Britain. 

Lords  of  article.-;  ill  Seottiih  history,  a  committee  of 
the  parliam  ait,  whose  business  was  to  prepare  and 
digest  all  matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  in- 
cluding th:  preparation  of  all  bills  for  laws;  called 
also  lorls  articulars.  Robertson. 

XR'TI-CLE,  v.  t. 

1.  To  draw  up  in  distinct  particulars ;  as,  to 
article  the  errors  or  follies  of  man.  Taylor. 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  hv  an  exhibition  of  urtii -Irs. 
"lie    shall    he   urtirlrd  against   ill  the   High  Court  of 
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III. 


3.  To  hind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipulation; 
as,  to  article  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic. 

AR'TI-ei,E,  v.  i.  [Supra.]     To  agree  by  articles;  to 
stipulate.  Donne. 

AR'TI-CLKD,  pp.     Drawn  up  in  particulars;  accused 
or  hound  by  articles. 

AR-TlfJ'U-LAR,  «.     [L.  artieularis.] 

Belonging  to  the  joints ;  as,  the  gout  is  an  articular 
disease. 

AR-TIG'U-LAR-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  sound  every  letter. 

XR-Tie-lJ-LA'TA,  n.  pi.     [L.]     The  name  of  a  di- 
vision   „'r   the  animal    kingdom,    chararleii/.ed    hv    n 


of; 


•ated 


T/ns  division 
includes  the  Annelida,  or  worms;  the  Crustacea, 
or  crab-like  animals;  the  Arachnida,  or  spider-like 
animals  ;  and  the  iusecla,  or  proper  insects. 
AR-Tie'TJ-LATE,  a.  [L.  ortecii/«(«s,joinied,  di-a-incl.] 
1.  Formed  by  jointing  or  articulation  of  the  organs 
nd.  An  articulate  sound 'is 
ning  the  organs  of  speech. 
>f  the  organs  forms  a  joint 
or  articulation,  as  in  the  syllables  ub,ml,  up  ;  in  pass- 
ing from  one  articulation  to  another,  the  organs  are, 
or  may  be,  opened,  and  a  vowel  is  uttered,  as  in 
attune;  and  the  different  articulations,  with  the  in- 
tervening vocal  sounds,  form  what  is  called  articu- 
late so  a  nils  ;  sounds  distinct,  separate,  anil  modified 
by  articulation  or  jointing.     This  articulation   con- 
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ART 

stitutes  the  prominent  difference  between  the  human 
voice  and  that  of  brutes.     Lrutes  open  the  mouth 

and  make  vocal  si ds,  but  have  either  not  at  a!l,or 

very  imperfectly,  the  power  of  articulation. 

2.  Clear;  distinct;  as,  articulate  pronunciation. 

3.  Expressed  in  articles,  or  in  separate  particulars. 
[JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  In  natural  history,  jointed  ;  formed  with  joints. 
AR-Tie'U.-L.ATE,  v.  i.     To   utter  articulate  souujs  ; 

to  utter  distinct  syllables  or  words ;  as,  to  articulate 
distinctly. 
XR-Tr€'lI-LATE,i).  u 

1.  To  form  into  elementary  sounds  ;  to  form  into 
distinct  syllables,  or  words  ;  as,  to  articulate  letters 
or  language. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  write  in  separate  particulars. 
[Not  used.]  SA.it. 

3.  To  treat,  stipulate,  or  make  terms.     [J^ut  used.] 

Sluik. 

4.  To  joint.  SniitA. 
AR-Tie'U-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a. 

1.  Uttered  distinctly  in  syllables  or  words 

2.  Jointed;  having  joints;  as  a  plant  or  animal. 
AR-TIC'U-LATE-LY,  ado. 

1.  With  distinct  utterance  of  syllablesor  words. 

2.  Article  liv  article;  in  detail.  Palcy. 
AR-TIG'U-LATE-NESS,   71.      The   quality  of   being 

articulate. 

AR-TI€'U.-LX-TING,  ppr.     Uttering  in  distinct  syl- 
lables or  words. 

AR-Tie-Tjj-LA'TION,  n. 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  joining  or  juncture  of  the  bones. 
This^s  of  three  kinds  :  1st,  iliarthrosis,  or  a  movable 
connection,  including  en. arthrosis,  or  the  ball  and 
socket,  joint ;  arthrndia,  which  is  the  same,  but  more 
superficial  ;  ginglymus,  or  hinge-like  joint;  and  tro- 
choid, or  the  wheel  and  axle:  2d,  synarthrosis,  im- 
movable connection,  as  by  suture,  or  junction  by 
serrated  margins;  harmony,  or  union  by  straight 
margins;  and  gomphosis,  like  a  nail  driven  in  a 
board,  as  the  teeth  in  their  sockets:  3d,  symphysis, 
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chondrosis,  union  by  a  cartilage  ;  syssarcosis,  union 
by  muscular  fibers;  synneurosis,  union  by  tendons; 
syndesmosis,  union  by  ligaments;  and  synostosis, 
union  by  a  bony  substance.  Quiucy.     Coze. 

2.  In  'botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  connection  of 
the  parts  of  a  plant  by  joints,  as  in  pods  ;  also,  to  the 
nodes  or  joints,  as  in  cane  and  maize  ;  and  to  the 
parts  intercepted  between  the  joints.  Encyc. 

3.  The  forming  of  words  ;  a  distinct  utterance  of 
syllables  and  words  by  the  human  voice,  by  means 
of  closing  and  opening  the  organs. 

4.  A  consonant ,  a  letter  noting  a  jointing  or  closing 
of  the  organs. 

ART'I-FICE,  71.     [L.  artificium,  from  ars,  art,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Artful  contrivance ;  an  artful  or  ingenious 
device,  in  a  good  or  had  sense.  In  a  bad  sense,  it 
corresponds  with  trick,  or  fraud. 

2.  Art  ;  trade  ;  skill  acquired  by  science  or  prac- 
tice. 


ce.     [Not  used.] 
T-IF<  f-CER,  «."f 


ART-iF'1-CER,  11. f  [L.  artifcx,  from  ars  and  facio.] 

1.  An  artist ;  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer ;  one 
whose  occupation  requires  skill  or  knowledge  of  a 
particular  kind,  as  a  silversmith  or  saddler. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  contrives,-  an  inventor;  as, 
an  artificer  of  fraud  or  lies.  Milton. 

3.  A  cunning  or  artful  fellow.     [JVot  used.] 

Ben  Jonson. 
XRT-I-Ff"CIAL,  (iirt-e-fish'al,)  a.    Made  or  contrived 
by  art,  or  by  human  skill  and  lauor,  in  opposition  to 
natural;    as,   artificial    heat    or    light;    an    artificial 

2.  Feigned ;  fictitious ;  not  genuine  or  natural ;  as, 
artijiiiaf  tears. 

3.  Contrived  with  skill  or  art. 

4.  Cultivated  ;  not  indigenous  ;  not  being  of  spon- 
taneous growth  ;  as,  artificial  grasses.  Gibbon. 

Artificial  tir^rimciiis,  in  rhetoric,  are  arguments  in- 
vented by  tlie  speaker,  in  distinction  from  laws, 
authorities,  and  the  like,  which  are  called  inartificial. 

Artificial  lines,  on  a  sector  or  scale,  are  lines  so 
contrived  as  to  represent  the  logarithm;!-  sin -s  and 
tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers, 
solve,  with  tolerable  exactness,  questions  in  trigo- 
1111111  try,  navigation,  &C. 
Artificial  numbers;  the  same  with  logarithms. 

Clumbers.    Encyc. 

ART-I-FI»CI-AI/I-TY,  n.  Tile  quality  of  being'arti- 
ficial  ;  appearance  of  art.  Slienstane. 

XRT-I-FI''CIAL-LY,  adv.  By  art,  or  human  skill 
and  contrivance;  hence,  with  good  contrivance; 
with  art  or  ingenuity. 

XRT-l-F["CIAL-i\'ESS,  71.  The  Quality  of  being  ar- 
tificial. 

AR-TII/HE-RIST,  71.     A  person  skilled  in  gunnery. 

AR-TIl.'LE-RY,  a.  This  word  has  no  plural.  [Fr. 
arlilleric;  It.  artiglieria ;  Sp.  artilteria.  In  Fr.  ar- 
tilleur,  artillier,  is  a  matrms;  Sp.  artillar,  to  mount 
cannon.  In  Anuoric,  arVdlerij  is  arlilhiry,  and  an 
artist  is  artillier.  In  Norm.  Fr.  artillery  is  written 
articlaric.     The  Armoric  unites  this  word   with  art, 
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artist,  indicating  that  the  primary  sense  is,  instru- 
ments, things  formed  by  art,  or  rather  prepared  by 
art,  preparations.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  offensive  weapons  of  war. 
Hence  it  was  formerly  used  for  bows  and  arrows. 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  his  lad.  —  1  Sara.  XX. 
But  in  present  usage,  appropriately, 

2.  Cannon  ;  punt  guns  ;  ordnance,  including  guns, 
mortars,  howitzers,  &c,  with  their  furniture  of  car- 
riages, balls,  bombs,  and  shot  of  all  kinds,  and  also 
rockets  and  grenades. 

3.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  word  includes 
the  powder,  cartridges,  matches,  utensils,  machines 
of  all  kinds,  and  horses,  that  belong  to  a  train  of 
artillery. 

4.  The  men  who  manage  cannon  and  mortars,  in- 
cluding matrosses,  gunners,  bonilianliers,  cannoniers, 


artillery  with  implements  and  materials.        Encyc. 
5.  The  science  of  artillery  and  gunnery. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
XR-TIL'LE-RY-MAN,  n.    A  man   who  manages  a 


largo  gun  m  nring. 
XUT'1-SAN,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L. 


[Fr.,  from  L.  ars.    See  Art.] 

1.  One  trained  to  manual  dexterity  in  any  art, 
mystery,  or  trade. 

2.  A  handcraftsman  ;  a  mechanic. 

XRT'IST,  «.f  [Fr.  artiste;  It.  artista;  from  L.  ars. 
See  Art.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  some  art.  Dryden. 

2.  Appropriately,  ill  present  usage,  one  who  pro- 
fesses and  practices  one  of  the  libera]  arts,  in  which 
science  and  taste  preside  over  the  manual  execution. 
It  is  thus  that  the  artist  is  distinguished  from  the 
artisan,  who  follows  mechanically  the  rules  of  his 
handcraft  or  art.  The  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  architects. 

Elmes. 

1R-TISTE',  ('ir-teest',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  of  very  ex- 
tensive application  among  the  French,  to  denote  one 
who  is  peculiarly  dextrous  and  tasteful  in  almost 
any  art,  as  an  opera  dancer,  and  even  a  hair-dresser 
or  a  cook  This  term  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  English  word  artist. 

XRT-IST'I€,         j  a.     [from  artist.]     Pertaining  to  an 

XRT-IST'IG-AL,  j  artist;  made  in  the  manner  of 
an  artist;  conformable  to  art ;  regular. 

XRT-IST'K'-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  artistic  manner. 

XRT'LESS,  a.  Unskillful;  wanting  art,  knowledge, 
or  skill.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  guile,  art,  craft,  or  stratagem  ;  simple  ; 
sincere;  unaffected;  undesigning ;  as,  an  artless 
mind. 

3.  Contrived  without  skill  or  art ;  as,  an  artless 
tale. 

XRT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  art  or  skill ;  in  an  art- 
less manner. 

2.  Without  guile  ;  naturally  ;  sincerely  ;  unaffect- 
edly. Pope. 

XRT'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  void  of  art 
~  "  guifc  ^simplicity  ;  sincerity;  unaffectedness, 


XR'TO-TY-RITE 
chee 


[of  Gr.  apros,  bread,  and  rvpos, 


One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  in  the  primitive  church, 
who  celebrated  the  eucharist  with  bread  and  cheese, 
alleging  that  the  first  oblations  of  men  were  not  only 
of  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  but  of  their  flocks.  They 
admitted  females  to  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy. 
Encyc. 

XRTS'-MAN,  n.     A  learned  man.     [  06*.]         Sliak. 

AR-UN-DeL'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arundel;  as, 
Arundelian  marbles.  The  Arundelian  marbles  are 
ancient  stones,  containing  a  Hiniun logical  detail  of 
the  principal  events  of  Greece,  from  Cecrops,  who 
lived  about  1582  years  before  Christ,  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  before  Christ  2b'4.  The  engraving 
was  done  in  Paros,  and  the  chronology  is  called  the 
Parian  Chronicle.  These  stones  are  called  Arundcl- 
ian,  from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  employed  Wil- 
liam Petty  to  procure  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  East, 
in  1624.  These,  with  other  curiosities,  were  pur- 
chased, and  by  the  earl's  grandson  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Tliek-  antiquity  and  even 
ib    u  nuiheu;i<  hi    have  been  que  -ti,  .ned.  Encyc. 

A-RUN-DIN-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  amnio,  a  reed.] 

Pertaining  to  a  reed  ;   resembling  the  reed  or  cane. 

AR-UN-DIN'E-OUS,  a.     Abounding  with  reeds. 

A-Ru'RA,  n.  [Gr.  apupa.]  Literally,  as  authors  sup- 
pose, a  plowed  field.  According  to  Herodotus  and 
Suidas,  the  arura  of  Egypt  was  a  piece  of  ground 
fifty  feet  square.  Others  make  it  a  square  of  100 
cubits ;  others  of  100  feet.  The  Grecian  arura  was 
a  square  measure  of  half  the  plethron.  [See  Aroura.] 
Encyc.      llcrud.,  Euterpe. 

A-RUS'PEX,  n.     [L.]     A  soothsayer.  Dryden. 

A-RUS'PICE,  n.  Written  also  Haruspice.  [L.  aruspex, 
or  haruspex,  a  soothsayer,  or  diviner,  who  attempted 
to  foretell  events  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts 

slain  in  sacrifice.     Qu.  Teut.  orf,  yrj;  Eth.  A4  1, 
arise,  cattle,  and  L.  specio,  to  view.] 


ASC 

A  priest,  in  ancient  Rome,  whose  business  was  to 
inspect  the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sacrifice,  and 
by  them  to  foretell  future  events. 


spection  of  the  entrails  i 
XR'VEL,  7i.    A  funeral. 


AS,  (az,)  adv.  [Pers.  Lm,)  asa,  like,  similar,  as;  Gr. 
i)i ;  du.  Fr.  aussi.  But  more  probably  the  English 
word  is  contracted  from  als,  G.  and  D.  It  corre- 
sponds in  sense  with  the  Persian.] 

1.  Literally,  like  ;  even  ;  similar.  "  Ye  shall  be 
as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  "  As  far  as  we 
can  see,"  that  is,  like  far,  equally  far.  Hence  it  may 
be  explained  by  in  like  maimer ;  as,  do  as  you  are 
commanded. 

2.  It  was  formerly  used  where  we  now  use  that. 
[06s.] 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  as  they  require  a  gTeat  deal  of  ex- 


3.  It  was  formerly  used  for  as  if.     [06s.] 

He  lies,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know.  Waller. 

4.  While ;  during  ;  at  the  same  time.  "  He  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke."  But  in  most  of  its  uses,  it  is  re- 
solvable into  like,  equal,  even,  or  equally,  in  like  man- 
ner. In  some  phrases,  it  must  be  considered  a  nom- 
inative word,  or  other  words  must  be  supplied. 
"  Appoint  to  ofiice  such  men  as  deserve  public  con- 
fidence." This  phrase  maybe  elliptical  for  "such 
men  as  those  who  deserve  public  confidence." 

As  seems,  in  some  cases,  to  imply  the  sense  of 
proportion.  "  In  general,  men  are  more  happy,  as 
they  are  less  involved  in  public  concerns." 

As,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  a  sentence,  answers  to 
suck;  give  us  such  things  as  you  please;  and  in  a 
preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  has  so  to  answer  to  it ; 
as  with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest. 
AS,  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  weight  of  twelve  ounces,  an- 
swering to  the  libra  or  pound. 

2.  A  Roman  coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight; 
but  reduced,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  to  two  ounces  ; 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one  ounce  ;  and  by  the 
Papirian  law,  to  half  an  ounce.  It  was  originally 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  sow,  or  ox  ;  and 
afterward  with  a  Janus,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, a  rostrum  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

3.  An  integer;  a  whole  or  single  thing.  Hence 
the  English  ace.  Hence  the  Romans  used  the  word 
for  the  whole  inheritance ;  hasres  ex  asse,  an  heir  to 
the  whole  estate.  Encyc. 

AS'A  ;  a  corruption  of  lasar,  an  ancient  name  of  a  gum. 
Literally,  the  healer  ;  from  the  Hebrew  asa,  a  physi- 
cian or  healer.     Parr'.     [See  Ooze.]  Encyc. 

AS-A-DUL'CIS  ;  the  same  as  Benzoin. 

AS-A-FCET'I-DA,  )  n,  [asa,  gum,  and  L.  fwtidus,  fet- 

AS-A-FET'I-DA,    j    'id.] 

A  fetid  inspissated  sap,  from  Persia  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  the  Ferula  assafetida,  much  used  in  med- 
icine, as  an  antispasmodic.  Encyc. 

AS'A-RIN,  n.  A  crystallized  substance,  resembling 
camphor,  obtained  from  the  Asarum  Europteum; 
now  called  camphor  of  asarum. 

AS-BES'TI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  structure  of  as- 
bestus. 

AS-BES'TINE,  a.     [See  Asbestos.] 

Pertaining  to  asbestus,  or  partaking  of  its  nature 
and  qualities;  incombustible. 

AS-BES'TIN-ITE,  n.  [See  Asbestus. j  The  actino- 
lite  or  strahlstein.  Kirwan. 

Calcifcrous  asbestinite;  a  variety  of  actinolite,  par- 
tially  effervesping.  Kirwan. 

AS-lSUS'TUS.jn.     [Gr.  «<r/Woc,    inextinguishable; 

AS-BES'TOS,  j  of  a  neg.  and  affcvviiut,  to  extin- 
guish.] 

A  term  applied  to  varieties  of  hornblende  and  py- 
roxene, occurring  in  long,  delicate  fibers  ;  usually 
of  a  white  or  gray  color,  and  also  in  compact  fibrous 
masses  and  seams,  of  greenish  and  reddish  shades. 
The  finer  varieties  have  been  wrought  into  gloves 
and  cloth,  which  are  incombustible.  The  cloth 
was  formerly  used  as  a  shroud  for  dead  bodies,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  firemen's  clothes.  As- 
bestus is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
safes,  and  for  lamp-wicks.  Dana. 

Ligniform  asbestus  is  a  variety  of  a  brown  color, 
and  of  a  slaty  or  splintery  fracture,  and  if  broken 
across,  presents  an  irregular,  filamentous  structure, 
like  wood.  Kirwan. 

AS'BO-LIN,  n.     [Gr.  ao/3o*ri.] 

A  yellow,  oil-like  matter,  very  acrid  and  bitter,  ob- 
tained from  soot. 

AS'GA-RIS,  ?!. ;  pi.  As-car'i-des.     [Gr.] 

In  zoology,  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  tapering  at  the  ends. 

AS-CEND',  v.  i.  [L.  ascendo,  from  scaudo,  to  mount 
or  climb  ;  W.  esgyn,  to  rise  ;  cyn,  first,  chief.  It  has 
the  same  elements  as  begin.] 

I.  To  move  upward  ;  to  mount ;  to  go  up  ;  to 
rise,  whether  in  air  or  water,  or  upon  a  material 
object. 


ASC 

2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  proceed  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to  noble' 
objects,  from  particulars  to  generals,  &c. 

3.  To  proceed  from  modern  to  ancient  times ;  to 
recur  to  former  ages  ;  as,  our  inquiries  ascend  to  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

4.  In  a  corresponding  sense,  to  proceed  in  a  line 
toward  ancestors  ;  as,  to  ascend  to  our  first  pro- 
genitors. 

5.  To  rise,  as  a  star ;  to  proceed  or  come  above 
the  horizon. 

6.  In  music,  to  rise  in  vocal  utterance ;  to  pass 
from  any  note  to  one  more  acute. 

AS-CEND',  v.  t.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon  ;  as,  to 
ascend  a  hill  or  ladder  ;  —  or  to  climb  ;  as,  to  ascend 
a  tree. 

AS-CEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  ascended. 

AS-CEND'ANT,  n.  Superiority,  or  commanding  in- 
fluence ;  as,  one  man  has  the  ascendant  over  another. 

2.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  genealogy, 
or  degrees  of  kindred  ;  opposed  to  descendant. 

3.  Hight ,  elevation.     [Little  used.]  Temple. 

4.  In  astrology,  the  horoscope,  or  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of 
one's  birth  ;  supposed  to  have  influence  on  a  per- 
son's life  and  fortune.  Encyc. 

That  one  of  the  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  which 
at  any  time  is  about  to  rise ;  called  also  the  first 
house.  That  point  of  the  ecliptic,  included  in  it, 
which  is  just  rising,  is  called  the  horoscope,  and  the 
planet,  or  other  lieavcnH  body,  which  rules  in  the 
house,  is  called  lord  of  the  ascendant.  The  ascendant 
is  considered  the  strongest  house,  and  is  supposed  to 
exercise  an  especial  influence  on  the  fortune  of  a 
person  born  at  the  time.  P.  Cyc. 

Hence  the  phrases  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  denoting, 
to  have  commanding  power  or  influence,  and  lord 
of  the  ascendant,  denoting  one  who  has  possession 
of  such  power  or  influence;  as,  to  rule,  for  a  while, 
lord  of  the  ascendant  Burke. 

AS-CEND'ANT,  a.  Superior  ;  predominant ;  surpass- 
ing. 

2.  In  astrology,  above  the  horizon. 
AS-CEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Risen  ;   mounted   up  ;    gone 

to  heaven. 
AS-CEND'EN-CY,  ti.    Power ;  governing  or  controll- 
ing influence. 

Custom  has  an  ascendency  over  the  understanding.  Wails. 
AS-CEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rising  ;  moving  upward  ; 
proceeding  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  proceeding 
from  modern  to  ancient,  from  grave  to  more  acute. 
A  star  is  said  to  be  ascending,  when  rising  above  the 
horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  latitude,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet,  when 
moving  toward  the  north  pole. 

Ascending  node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
wherein  it  passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward. 
It  is  also  called  the  northern  node. 

Ascending  vessels,   in  anatomy,  are  those   which 
carry  the  blood  upward  or  toward  the  superior  parts 
of  the  body. 
AS-CEN'SION,  (as-sen'shun,)  7t.     [L.  ascensio.] 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  ;  a  rising.  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Savior  to 
heaven. 

2.  The  thing  rising,  or  ascending.  [Not  author- 
ized.] 

3.  In  astronomy,  ascension  is  either  right  or  oblique. 
Right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  ris"s  with  the  sun  or  star,  in  a  right 
sphere  ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
the  first  point  of  Aries  and  I  hat  point  of  the  equator 
that  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  sun  or  star. 
Oblique  ascension,  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  intercept- 
ed between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  rises  together  with  a  star,  in 
an  oblique  sphere  ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  that  comes  to  the  horizon  with 
a  star.  Johnson.     Brande. 

AS-CEN'SION-DaY,  7t.  A  festival  of  some  Christian 
churches,  held  ten  days,  or  on  the  Thursday  but 
one,  before  Whitsuntide,  in  commemoration  of  our 
Savior's  ascension  into  heaven,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  called  also  Holy  Thursday. 

Ascensional  difference,  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  Chambers. 

AS-CEN'SIVE,  a.  Rising ;  tending  to  rise,  or  caus- 
ing to  rise.  Journ.  of  Science. 

AS-CENT',  77.     [L.  ascensus.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  ;  motion  upward,  whether 
in  air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  or  on  elevated  objects  ; 
rise  ;  a  mounting  upward  ;  as,  the  ascent  of  vapors 
from  the  earth 

2.  The  way  by  which  one  ascends  ;  the  means  of 
ascending.  Bacon. 

3.  An  eminence,  hill,  or  high  place.        Addison. 

4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object,  or  the  an- 
gle it  makes  with  a  horizontal  line  ;  as,  a  road  has 
an  ascent  of  five  degrees. 

5.  Acclivity  ;  theorise  of  a  hill  ;  as,  a  steep  ascent ' 
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AS-CER-TaIN',  v.  t.    [from  the  L.  ad  certum,  to  a 
certainty.] 

1.  To  make  certain  ;  to  define  or  reduce  to  pre- 
cision, by  removing  obscurity  or  ambiguity. 

The  divine  l.iw  ai-rc/i/tine  the  truth.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  certain,  by  trial,  examination,  or  ex- 
periment, so  as  to  know  what  was  before  unknown  ; 
as,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  commodity,  or  the 
purity  of  a  metal. 

3.  To  make  sure  by  previous  measures.   [Unusual.] 
The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  persuaded  the  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers. 

4.  To  make  certain  or  confident,  followed  by  an 
objective  and  of;  as,  to  ascertain  us  of  the  goodness 
of  our  work.     [Unusual.]  Drydcn. 

5.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  with  certainty  ;  to  render 
invariable,  and  not  subject  to  will. 


AS-CER-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  made  cer- 
tain in  fact,  or  certain  to  the  mind  ;  that  may  be 
certainly  known,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Kerr's  Laroi.sirr. 

AS-CER-TAIN'ED,  pp.  Made  certain  ;  defined  ;  es- 
tablished •  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

AS-CER-TAIN'ER,  n.  The  person  who  ascertains  or 
makes  certain. 

AS-CER-TAIN'ING,  ppr.  Making  certain;  fixing; 
establishing ;  reducing  to  a  certainty  ;  obtaining 
certain  knowledge. 

AS-CER-TAIN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  ascertaining  ; 
a  reducing  to  certainty  ;  certainty  ;  fixed  rule.  Swift. 

a!:Ses!an£Y'J  See   Ac.scencv,  Acescent. 

AS-CET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aaxnTOf,  exercised,  hardened  ; 
from  otom,  to  exercise.] 

Retired  from  tine  world;  rigid  ;   severe;    austere; 
unduly  rigid  in  devotions  ami  mortifications. 

AS-CET'ie,  n. 

1    In  the  early  church,  one  who  retired   from  the 

customary  business  of  life,  and   devoted  himself  to 

tile  duties  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  a  hermit;  a  recluse. 

2.  One  who  practices  undue  rigor  and  self-denial 


7  certain  books  on  devout  exercises  ; 
as,  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil. 
AS-CET'I-CISM,  n.     The  state  or  practice  of  ascetics. 

Bib.  Repos. 
AS'Cl-I,         j  n.  pi     [L.  ascii,  from  Gr.  a  priv.  and 
AS'CI-ANS,  ]      oxia,  a  shadow.] 

Persons,  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have 

no  shadow  at  noon.     Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 

torrid  zone,  who  have,  at  times,  a  vertical  sun.  Bailey. 

AS'CI-TANS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  uokos,  a  bag  or  bottle  of 

skin.] 

A  sect  or  branch  of  Montanists,  who  appeared  in 
the  second  century.  They  introduced  into  their  as- 
semblies certain  bacchanals,  who  danced  around  a 
bag  or  skin  distended  with  air,  in  allusion  to  the 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine.  Matt.  ix.  Encyc. 
AS-CI'TES,  n.     [Gr.  ao-toc,  a  bladder.] 

Dropsy  of  the  belly  ;  a  tense,  equable  swelling  of 
the   belly,    with    fluctuation,    from    a    collection    of 
serom  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
AS-CIT'I€,  )a.     Belonging  to  an  ascites;  dropsi- 

AS-C'IT'ie-AL,  (      cal;  hvdropical. 
AS-CI-TI"TIOUS,  (as-si-tish'us,)  «.    [L.  ascilia;  Low 
L.  ascititius ;  from  ascisco,  to  take  to  or  associate.] 

Additional;  added;  supplemental;  not  inherent 
or  original. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  ascilitious  name.  Pope. 

AS-€LE'P1-AD,  n.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  four 
feet,  the  first  of  which  is  a  spondee,  the  second  a 
choriamb,  and  the  last  two  dactyls  ;  or  of  four  feet 
and  a  ctesura,  the  first  a  spondee,  the  second  a  dac- 
tyl, then  the  caesura,  followed  by  two  dactyls  ;  as, 
Mtece  |  nas  ata  |  vis  |  edite  |  regibus.         Encyc. 

AS-€RIB'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Ascribe.]  That  may  be 
ascribed  or  attributed. 

AS-CRIBE',  v.  1. 1  [L.  ascribo,  of  ad  and  scribo,  to 
write  ;  Eng.  scrape.] 

1.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  set  to,  as  to  a  cause ;  to 
refer  an  effect  to  its  cause  ;  as,  losses  are  often  to  be 
ascribed  to  imprudence. 

2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an  appurtenance  ; 
to  consider  or  allege  to  belong  ;  as,  to  ascribe  perfec- 
tion to  God,  or  imperfection  to  man.  Job  xxxvi. 
1's.  lxviii.     1  Sam.  xviii. 

ASCRIBED,  pp.  Attributed  or  imputed  ;  considered 
or  alleged,  as  belonging. 

AS-GRlB'ING,  ppr.  Attributing  ;  imputing  ;  alleg- 
ing to  belong. 

AS-€RIP'TION,  (as-krip'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  as- 
cribing,  imputing,  or  affirming  to  belong. 

AS-CRIP-TI"TIOUS,  a.  That  is  ascribed.  This 
word  was  applied  to  villains  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, who  were  annexed  to  the  freehold  and  trans- 
ferable with  it.         Spclman.     Lib.  Niger  Scaccarii. 

A-Sl'IX'Q-AL,  a.     Having  no  distinct  sex. 

ASH,  n.  [Sax.  msc;  Dan.  ask;  Germ,  esche;  D. 
esschc;  Russ.  yasen.] 


AS! 

1.  The  popular  name  of  different  species  of  trees 
of  the  Linniran  genus  Frurinus.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean ash  is  the  F.  excelsior. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  ash-tree. 

ASH,  o.    Pertaining  to  or  like  the  ash  ;  made  of  ash. 

ASH,  v.  t.  To  strow  or  sprinkle  with  ashes  ;  as,  to 
ash  the  hair.  Hoxocl. 

2.  To  strow  with  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

A-SHAME',  v.  t.     To  shame.     [JVot  used.] 

A-SHaM'£D,  a.  [from  Sax.  gesramiun  or  ascamian,  to 
be  ashamed,  to  blush,  from  scama,  shame ;  originally 
a  participle.     See  Shame.] 

1.  Affected  by  shame  ;  abashed  or  confused  by 
guilt,  or  a  conviction  of  some  criminal  action  or  in- 
recorous  conduct,  or  by  the  exposure  of  some  gross 
trror  or  misconduct,  which  the  person  is  conscious 
must  be  wrong,  and  Hindi  tends  to  impair  his  honor 
or  reputation.    It  is  followed  by  of. 


2.  Confused  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  of  in- 
feriority, by  the  mortification  of  pride,  by  failure  or 
disappointment. 

They  shall  be  greatly  ashamed  that  trust  in  images.  —  Isa.  xlii. 
[  This  adjective  alicui/s  fullmcs  its  noun.] 
A-SHAM'ED-LY,  ado.     Bashfully.     [JVot  used.] 
ASH'€0L-OR-£D,  a.    Of  a  color  between  brown  and 

gray.  Woodward. 

ASH'EN,  a.    [See  Ash.]     Pertaining  to  ash;  made  of 
ASH'EIl-Y,  n.  [ash. 

1.  A  place  where  ashes  are  deposited. 

2.  A  place  where  potash  is  made. 

ASH'ES,  n.  pi.  without  the  singular  number.  [Sax. 
asca;  Goth,  azga ;  D.  asch;  G.  aschc;  Sw.  aslta ; 
Dan.  aske ;  Basque,  auscua.] 

1.  The  earthy  particles  of  combustible  substances 
remaining  after  combustion,  as  of  wood  or  coal. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when  burnt. 
Hence,  figuratively,  a  dead  body  or  corpse. 

3.  In  Scripture,  ashes  is  used  to  denote  vileness, 
meanness,  frailty,  or  humiliation. 

I,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes.  —  Gen.  xviii. 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. — Job  xlii. 
Volcanic  ashes ;  the  loose,  earthy  matter  ej  ected  by 
volcanoes. 

ASH'-FIRE,  n.  A  low  fire  used  in  chemical  oper- 
ations. 

ASH'-HoLE,  n.  A  repository  for  ashes;  the  lowest 
part  of  a  furnace. 

ASH'LAR,  j  n.  In  architecture,  afacingmade  of  squared 

ASH'LER,  j  stones  ;  or  a  facing  made  of  thin  slabs, 
used  to  cover  walls  of  brick  or  rubble.  The  term 
has  also  been  applied,  in  England,  to  common  or  free 
stones  as  they  are'  bronchi  from  the  quarry.   Gtcilt. 

ASH'LER-ING,  n.  Quartering  for  lathing  to,  in  gar- 
rets, two  or  three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the 
floorj  and  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters. 

A-SHoRE',  ado.    [a,  at,  or  on,  and  shore.    See  Shore.] 

1.  On  shore ;  on  the  land  adjacent  to  water  ;  to 
the  shore  ;  as,  bring  the  goods  ashore. 

2.  On  land,  opposed  to  aboard;  as,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  remained  ashore. 

3.  On  the  ground  ;  as,  the  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
ASH'-PAN,  n.    A  pan  beneatli  a  grate  or  furnace  to 

receive  ashes. 

ASH'TO-RETH,  n.  [Heb.]  A  goddess  of  the  Si- 
donians  and  Philistines,  the  same  as  the  Venus  of 
the  Romans. 

ASH '-TUB,  n.    A  tub  to  receive  ashes. 

ASH-WEDNES'DAY,  (ash-wenz'de,)  n.  The  first 
day  of  Lent ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  custom 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  sprinkling  ashes, 
that  day,  on  the  heads  of  penitents,  then  admitted  to 
penance. 

ASH'-WEED,  n.  A  plant,  the  small  wild  angelica, 
goutwort,  goats-foot,  or  herb-gerard,  a  species  of  the 
genus  ;Egopodium.  Encyc. 

ASH'Y,  a.     1.   Belonging  to  ashes. 

2.  Ash-colored  ;  pale  ;  inclining  to  a  whitish  gray. 

Shale. 

3.  Made  or  composed  of  ashes  ;  as,  the  ashy 
womb  of  the  phenix.  Milton. 

4.  Filled  or  strowed  with  ashes;  as,  ashy  hairs. 

Chaucer. 

ASH'Y-PALE,  a.    Pale  as  ashes.  Shak. 

A'SIA,  n.  One  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
[A  name  originally  given  to  Asia  Minor  or  some,  part 
of  it;  perhaps  from  the  Asses,  Ases,  or  Osses,  about 
Mount  Taurus.      Mallet,  JVorth.  Ant.  i.  60.     Pliny.] 

A'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Asia.     Drydcn.    Mitford. 

A'SI-AR€H,  (a'she-itrk,)  n.  [Asia  and  npx°{,  chief.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  chiefs  or  pontiffs  of  Procon- 
sular Asia,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  games.     Acts  xix.  Milncr. 

A-SI-AT'IC,  (a-she-at'ik,)  a.  Belonging  to  Asia  ;  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  extends  from  the  Strait 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  east.  It  is  probable  the  name 
was  originally  appropriated  to  what  is  now  Asia 
Minor,  or  rather  a  part  of  it. 

A-SI-AT'IC,  n.     A  native  of  Asia. 

A-S1-AT'I-CISM,  n.    Imitation  of  the  Asiatic  manner. 

A-SIDE',  ado.     [a  and  side.     See  Side.] 


ASL 

1.  On  or  to  one  side ;  out  of  a  perpendicular  or 
straight  direction. 

2.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  main  part  or  bod/ 

Thou  shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.  — 2  Kings  iv. 

3.  From  the  body ;  as,  to  put  or  lay  aside  a  gai- 
ment.    John  xiii. 

4.  From  the  company ;  at  a  small  distance,  or  in 
private  ;  as  when  speakers  utter  something  by  them 
selves,  upon  the  stage. 

5.  Separate  from  the  person,  mind,  or  attention  , 
ill  a  state  of  abandonment. 

Let  us  [ay  aside  every  weight.  —  Heb.  xii. 

6.  Out  of  the  line  of  rectitude  or  propriety,  in  a 
moral  view. 

They  are  all  gone  aside.  — Ps.  xiv. 

7.  In  a  state  of  separation  to  a  particular  use  :  as, 
to  set  aside  a  thing  lor  a  future  day. 

To  set  aside,  in  judicial  proceedings,  is  to  defeat 
the  effect  or  operation  of,  by  a  subsequent  decision 
of  a  superior  tribunal ;  as,  to  set  aside  a  verdict  or  a 
judgment. 

AS-IN-E'GO,  n.    [Sp.  asnico,  a  little  ass.]    A  foolish 
fellow.  Mason. 

AS'I-NINE,  rarely  AS'I-NA-RY,  a.    [L.  asinus;  W. 
asyn,  the  ass.] 

Belonging  to  the  ass ;  having  the  qualities  of 
the  ass. 

ASK,  v.  t     [Sax.  ascian,  acsian,  or  axian ;  D.  eischen ; 


<VlT> 


English  word  was  pronounced  ax,  as  in  the  royal 
style  of  assenting  to  bills  in  parliament.  "  Be  it  as 
it  is  axed."  In  Calmuc,  asoc  signifies  to  inquire. 
The  sense  is  to  urge  or  press.] 

1.  To  request ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  words  ;  to  pe- 
tition ;  with  of,  in  the  sense  of  from,  before  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  request  is  made. 

Ask  counsel  of  God.  —  Judges  xviii. 

2.  To  require,  expect,  or  claim. 

To  whom  men  liav.    cuuiniiued  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  Hal 

to  put  a  question, 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him.  —John  ix. 

4.  To  require,  or  make  claim. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.  — Gen.  xxxiv.    Dan.  ii. 

5.  To  claim,  require,  or  demand,  as  the  price  or 
value  of  a  commodity  ;  to  set  a  price  ;  as,  what  price 
do  you  ask  ? 

6.  To  require,  as  physically  necessary. 

An  exigence  of  state  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  a  de- 
sign to  maturity.  Addison. 
This  sense  is  nearly  or  entirely  obsolete ;  ask  being 
superseded  by  require  and  demand. 

7.  To  invite  ;  as,  to  ask  guests  to  a  wedding  or  en- 
tertainment ;  ask  my  friend  to  step  into  the  house. 

ASK,  v.  t'.t  To  request  or  petition,  followed  by  for;  as, 
ask  for  bread  ;  or  without  for. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  — Matt.  vii. 
2.  To  inquire,  or  seek  by  request ;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after. 

Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  after  my  name  ?  —  Gen.  xxxii. 
This  verb  can  hardly  be  considered  as  strictly  in- 
transitive, for    some  person    or    object    is    always, 
understood. 

Ask  is  not  equivalent  to  demand,  claim,  and  require, 
at  least  in  modern  usage  ;    much  less    is  it  equiva- 
lent to  beg  and  beseech.     The  first  three  words,  de- 
mand, claim,  require,  imply  a  right,  or  supposed  right, 
in  the  person  asking,  to  the  thing  requested  ;  and 
beg  and  beseech  imply  more  urgency  than  ask.    Ask 
and  request  imply  no  right,  but  suppose  the  thing  de- 
sired to  be  a  favor.     The  French  demander   is  cor- 
rectly rendered  by  u</;,  rather  than  by  demand. 
AS-KANCE',  j  adv.      [D.    schums,    slopingly.]      Side- 
AS-KANT',     j      ways ;   obliquely  ;   toward    one   cor- 
ner of  the  eye.  Milton.    Drydcn. 
ASKED,  pp.     Requested  ;  petitioned  ;  questioned  ;  in- 
ASK'ER,  n.  [terrogated. 

1.  [from  ask.]  One  who  asks ;  a  petitioner  ;  an 
inquirer. 

2.  A  water  newt.  Johnson. 
A-SKEVV,  adv      [G.   schicf;    Dan.   stunt) ;    D.   scheef, 

awry,  crooked,  oblique.] 

With  a  wry  look  ;  aside  ;  askant ;  sometimes  in- 
dicating scorn,  or  contempt,  or  envy.  Spenser. 
ASK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Requesting  ;  petitioning ;  inter- 
rogating ;  inquiring. 

2.  Silently  expressing  request  or  desire. 

Explain  the  asking  eye.  Pope. 

A-SLAKE',  v.  t.     [Sax.  aslacian.     See  Slack.] 

To  remit ;  to  slacken.     [JVot  in  use.]        Spenser. 
AS-La'NI,  n.    A  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  from  115 

to  120  aspers.  Encyc 

A-SLANT',  a.  or  adv.     [a  and  slant.     See  Slant.] 

On  one  side ;  obliquely  ;  not  perpendicularly  or 
with  a  right  angle. 

The  shaft  drove  through  bis  neck  aslant.  Drydtn. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*Sa'.  Puiiirinl  [Uuntraliims. 


t  See  Table,  of  Synonyms 


A  -SLEEP',  a.  or  ado.  [a  and  sleep,  or  Sax.  geslapan, 
to  sleep.] 

1.  Sleeping ;  in  a  state  of  sleep ;  at  rest. 

Sisera  was  fast  asleep.  —  Judges  W. 
2   To  a  state  of  sleep  ;  as,  to  fall  asleep. 

3.  Dead  ;  in  a  state  of  death. 

Concerning  them  who  are  asleep,  Borrow  not,  —  1  Thess.  W. 

4.  To  death. 

For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue.— 2  Pet.  iii. 

A-SLoPE',  a.  or  adv.     [a  and  slope.    See  Slope.] 

With  loaning  or  indium  inn  ;  obliquely  j  with  de- 
clivity or  descent,  as  a  hill ;  declining  from  an  up- 
right direction. 

Set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope.  Bacon. 

A-SLUG',  adv.    In  a  sluggish  manner.     [Not  used.] 
Fotherby. 

AS-MO-Ne'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Asmoneus,  the 
father  of  Simon,  and  chief  of  the  Asmoneans,  a 
family  that  reigned  over  the  .lows  106  years. 

AS-MO-Ne'AN,"b.     One  of  the  family  of  Asmoneus. 

A-SO'MA-TOUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  noun,  body.] 
Without  a  material  body  ;  incorporeal.         Todd. 

ASP,        /  re.     [L.  aspis ;  Gr.  no-trtc,  around  shield  and 

ASP'IC,  j  an  asp ;  supposed  to  be  from  Heb.  and 
Ch.  ddn,  to  gather  in,  or  collect;  from  the  coil  of 
this  serpent,  with  his  head  elevated  in  the  center, 
like  the  boss  of  a  buckler.] 

A  small,  poisonous  serpent  of  Egypt  and  Libya, 
whose  bite  occasions  inevitable  death,  but  without 
pain.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  rather 
than  be  carried  a  captive  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  suf- 
fered death  by  the  bite  of  the  asp  ;  but  the  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Authors  are  not  agreed,  to  what 
species  the  asp  of  the  ancients  should  he  referred. 
Bruce  thinks  it  the  Coluber  cerastes,  Linn.  Cuvier 
considers  it  the  Coluber  hoje,  Linn. 

AS-PAL'A-THUM,  n.  Tlie  calambac,  a  variety  of 
the  agallochum  or  aloes-wood  ;  also,  the  rose-wood, 
(Lignum  Rhodium.)  Parr.      Cyc 

AS-PAL'A-THUS,  n.  1.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Fahaecte,  (class  De- 
candria,  Linn.)  The  species  ate  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  A  plant,  called  rose  of  Jerusalem,  or  our  lady's 

3.  The  rose-wood,  (Lignum  Rhodium,)  a  fragrant 
wood,  yielding  an  essential  oil  with  the  odor  of 
roses ;  furnished  by  two  species  of  Convolvulus, 
(C.  floridus  and  C.  seoparvus,)  natives  of  the  Cana- 
ries. Parr.      Cyc. 

AS-PAR'A-GIN,  n.  A  crystallized  .substance,  first  dis- 
covered in  tin'  juice  of  asparagus,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  is  not  settled. 

AS-PAR-AG'IN-OUS,  a.     Properly,  allied  to  the  aspar- 
agus ;    but   in   hmticalturt;   denoting    plants   whose 
tender  shoots  are  eaten,  like  those  of  asparagus. 
Brande. 

AS-PAR'A-GUS,  re.  [L.  and  Gr.  ;  probably  from 
fftropaiTo-o),  to  tear,  from  its  lacerated  appearance,  or 
from  the  root  of  oncina,  a  spire,  from  its  stem.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  .  and  also  the  com- 
mon name  of  one  of  its  species,  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, called  otherwise  sparugus,sparu ge,  and  vulgar- 
ly sparrow-grass.  This  has  an  upright,  herbaceous 
stalk,  bristly  leaves,  and  equal  stipulas.  The  roots 
have  a  bitterish,  mucilaginous  taste  ;  and  the  stalk 
is,  in  some  degree,  aperient  and  deobstruent,  but 
not  very  efficacious. 

AS-PAR'TATE,  n.  Any  compound  of  the  aspartic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

AS-PAR'TIC  ACID,  re.  A  concrete  or  crystalline 
acid,  obtained  from  asparagus,  and  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitmgeu,  and  oxygen. 

AS'PEGT,  re.  [L.  aspectn.i,  from  o..piao,  to  look  on,  of 
ad  and  specio,  to  see  or  look.] 

1.  Look  ;  view ;  appearance  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind  ;  as,  to  present  an  object  or  a  subject  in  its 
true  aspect,  or  under  a  double  asjtect.  So  we  say, 
public  affairs  have  a  favorable  aspect. 

2.  Countenance;  look,  or  particular  appearance  of 
the  face  ;  as,  a  mild  or  severe  aspect. 

3.  Look;  glance;  act  of  seeing.  [This  sense  is 
now  unusual] 

4.  Position  or  situation  iviih  regard  to  seeing,  or 
that  position  which  enables  one  to  look  in  a  particu- 
lar direction  ;  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  position 

-  in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  as,  a  house 
has  a  southern  aspect,  that  is,  a  position  which  faces 
or  looks  to  the  south. 

5.  In  astrology,  the  situation  of  one  planet  with 
respect  to  another,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  two  planets,  and  meeting  at 
the  eye.  The  aspects  are  five  ;  sextile,  when  the 
planets  are  C0°  distant ;  quartile,  or  quadrate,  when 
their  distance  is  90°,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  trine, 
when  the  distance  is  120° ;  opposition,  when  the  dis- 
tance is  180°,  or  half  a  circle  ;  and  conjunction, 
when  they  are  in  the  same  degree. 

Encyc.     Brande. 
AS'PE€T,  v.  t.     To  behold.     [Not  used.)        Temple. 
AS-PECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  seen.     [Not  used.] 
Raleigh. 


ASP 

AS-PEGT'ED,  a.    Having  an  aspect.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
AS-PEC'TION,  re.    The  act  of  viewing.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
ASP'EN,  )  n.    [D.  espai ;  G.  aspe,  espe  ;  Sax.  aspe ;  Sw. 
ASP,         j       asp ;    Dan.    cesp ;    Ctu.    from    the    Ar. 


be  agitated.] 

A  species  of  the  poplar,  so  called  from  the  trem- 
bling of  its  leaves,  which  move  with  the  slightest 
impulse  of  the  air.  Its  leaves  are  roundish,  smooth, 
and  stand  on  long,  slender  foot-stalks. 

ASP'EN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or  resembling  it ; 
made  of  aspen  wood. 

Nnr  aspen  leaves  cuiiliss'  lie  emtlest  breeze.  Gay. 

AS'PER,  a.  [L.  See  Asperate.]  Rough;  rugged. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

AS'PER,  n.     [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe.] 

In  grammar,  the  Greek  accent,  importing  that  the 
letter'over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  aspirated, 
or  pronounced  as  if  the  letter  h  preceded  it.    Encyc. 

AS'PER,  n.  A  Turkish  coin,  of  which  three  make  a 
medine. 

Its  value  is  about  a  cent  and  12  decimals. 

AS'PER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  aspcro,  from  asper,  rough.] 
To  make  rough  or  uneven.  Boyle. 

AS'PER-a-TEI),  pp.     Made  rough  or  uneven. 

AS-PER-A'TION,  n.     A  making  rough. 

AS-PER-GIL'LUS,  n.  The  brush  used,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  for  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
people. 

AS-PER-GOIRE',  n.  [Fr.  aspersoir.]  A  sprinkling 
with  holv  water. 

AS-PER-I-Fo'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  asper,  rough,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  rough  leaves. 

The  term  aspcrifoliate  (L.  asperifolue)  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  different  botanists,  to  a  natural  family  of 
plants,  characterized  by  a  monopetalous  corolla,  usu- 
ally with  four  divisions,  an  ovary  deeply  four-cleft, 
formerly  regarded  as  four  naked  seeds,  and  alternate 

.  leaves,  rough  to  the  touch,  whence  the  name.  These 
plants  constitute  the  forty-first  order  in  Linnanis's 
fragments  of  a  natural  method,  and  aiso  form  a  di- 
vision in  the  methods  of  Hermann,  Boerhaave,  and 
Rny.     They  now  form  the  natural  order  Boraginace. 

AS-PER-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  Having  leaves  rough  to  the 
touch.     [See  the  preceding  word.] 

AS-PER'I-TY,  it.  t  [L.  asjteritas,  from  asper,  rough.] 

1.  Roughness  of  surface  ;  unevenness  ;  opposed  to 
smootliness.  Boyle. 

2.  Roughness  of  sound  ;  that  quality  which  grates 
the  ear  ;  harshness  of  pronunciation.  Warton. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness. 

4.  Roughness  or  ruggedness  of  temper  ;  morose- 
ness  ;  sourness  ;  crabbedness.  Rogers. 

5.  Sharpness.  Berkeley. 
A-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  arrepua,  seed.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  seeds. 
AS-PER-NA'TION,  re.     Disregard  ;  contempt. 
AS'PER-OUS,  a.     [L.  asper,  rough.] 

Rough  ;  uneven.  Boyh. 

AS-PERSE',  (as-pers',)  v.  t,f  [L.  aspergo,  aspersus,o{ad 

and  spargo,  to  scatter ;  Ar.  —   «.i  faraga,  to  split, 

divide,  scatter.     See  Class  Brg.] 

1.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and  in- 
jurious charges  ;  to  tarnish  in  point  of  reputation  or 
good  name;  to  slander  or  calumniate  ;  as,  to  asperse 
a  poet  or  his  writings  ;  to  asperse  a  character. 

2.  To  cast  upon.  Heuwood. 
AS-PERS'ER,  n.      One  that  asperses  or  vilifies  an- 
other. 

AS-PER'SION,  n.  A  sprinkling,  as  of  water  or  dust, 
in  a  literal  sense.  Shah. 

2.  The  spreading  of  calumnious  reports  or  charges, 
which  tarnish  reputation,  like  the  bespattering  of  a 
body  with  foul  water  ;  calumny  ;  censure.  Bp.  Halt 

AS-PERS'O-RY,  a.     Tending  In  asperse  ;  defamatory. 

AS-PI1ALT',         )         rp         .,         , 

AS-PHALT'UM,  j  "'     l>  ao^aAroc.j 

Bitumen  Judaicum,  Jew's  pitch  ;  a  smooth,  hard, 
brittle,  black  or  brown  substance,  which  breaks  with 
a  polish,  melts  easily  when  heated,  and  when  pure, 
burns  without  leaving  any  ashes.  It  has  little,  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated,  when  it  emits 
a  strong  smell  of  pitch.  It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid 
state  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  from 
this  substance,  is  called  Jlsphaltites,  or  the  Asphaltic 
Lake.  It  is  found  also  in  the  earth,  in  many  parts 
of  Asia,  Europe,  anil  America.  Formerly,  it  was 
used  for  embalming  dead  bodies  ;  the  solid'  asphalt- 
um  is  still  employed  in  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
instead  of  pitch,  for  ships;  and  the  fluid  aspbaltum 
is  used  for  varnishing,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  It 
is  also  used  for  pavement  in  streets.  A  species 
found  in  NenlVbatel  is  found  excellent  as  a  cement 
for  walls  and  pavements  ;  very  durable  in  air,  and 
not  penetrable  by  water.  A  composition  of  asphalt- 
um,  lamp-black,  and  oil  of  spike, or  turpentine,  is  used 
for  drawing  black  figures  on  dial  plates.  Nicholson. 


ASP 

AS-PHALT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  aspbaltum,  or  con- 
taining it;  bituminous.  Milton. 

AS-PHALT'ITE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  as- 
pbaltum. Bryant.     Wilford. 

AS-PHALT'US,  n.     Asphaltura. 

Naphtha  and  Aephallus.  Milton. 

AS'PHO-DEL,  n.  [L.  asphodelus ;  '  Gr.  acr<lioMXoc. 
See  Theoph.  lib.  7.  Plin.  lib.  21. 17.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  the  root  of  spud ;  Dan.  spyd;  Sw.  spiut;  Ice 
spioot,  a  spear,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.] 

The  common   name  of  different  species    of  the 
genus  Asphodelus  ;  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.    The  ancients  planted  asphodels  near  graves, 
to  supply  the  manes  of  the  dead  with  nourishment. 
Encyc.     Johnson. 

AS-PHU-RE-La'TA,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aqtvp-t,  a 
hammer ;  not  malleable.]" 

A  series  of  seinine  tabic  f.e-ils,  fusible  by  fire,  and 
in  their  purest  state  not  malleable.  In  their  native 
state,  thev  are  mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  adven- 
titious matter,  in  the  form  of  ore.  Under  this  de- 
nomination are  classed  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt, 
zinc,  and  quicksilver.  Core.  '  Encyc. 

AS-PHYX'I-A,  |  n.  [Gr.  aoMia,  of  a  priv.  and  odtvi  15, 

AS-PHYX'Y,     j      pulse.] 

Originally,  want  of  pulse,  or  cessation  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  as  now  used,  apparent 
death,  or  suspended  animation,  particularly  from 
suffocation  or  drowning,  or  the  inhalation  of  irrespi- 
rable  gases  ;  recently  applied  also  to  the  collapsed 
state,  in  cholera,  with  want  of  pulse. 

ASP'IC,  n.     The  asp  ;  which  see. 

2.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  a  twelve  pound 
shot. 

ASP'IC,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant  growing  in  France,  a  species 
of  lavender,  (Lavandula  spica,)  which  resembles  the 
common  kind  (L.  vera)  in  the  blue  color  of  its 
flowers,  and  in  the  figure  and  green  color  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  called  male  lanrnder,  spica  nardi,  and 
pseudo-nardus.  The  oil  of  this  plant,  called  oil  oj 
spike,  or  oil  of  aspic,  is  used  by  painters,  farriers,  and 
other  artificers.  It  is  very  inflammable,  of  a  white 
color,  and  aromatic.  Nicholson.     Fourcroy. 

AS-ITR'ANT,  a.     Aspiring. 

AS-PIR'ANT,  7i.     [See   Aspire.]     One  who   aspires, 

breathes  after,  or  seeks  with  eagerness.  Falter. 

2.  A  candidate.  Hard. 

AS'PI-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe  or  blow  ; 
Gr.  aanaipot,  to  palpitate ;  from  spiro  and  anai/iot ; 


Ar.  yXtO  safat 

ing  on  a  wind  instrument. 


,  or  make  a  hissing  by  blow- 


See  : 


To  pronounce  with  a  breathing  or  full  emission  of 
breath.     We  aspirate  the  words  horse  and  house. 

Dryden. 

AS'PI-RaTE,  v.  i.  To  give  or  impart  a  strong  breath- 
ing ;  as,  the  letter  h  aspirates.  Dryden. 

AS'PI-RATE,  n.  A  letter  marked  with  an  asper,  or 
note  of  breathing  ;  a  mark  of  aspiration,  as  the  Greek 
accent.  Brnliey. 

AS'PI-RATE,  a.    Pronounced  with  a  full  breath. 

Holder. 

AS'PI-Ra-TED,  pp.  Uttered  with  a  strong  emission 
of  breath. 

AS'PI-Ra-TING,  ppr.     Pronouncing  with  a  full  breath. 

AS-PI-RA'TION,  n.  The  pronunciation  of  a  letter 
with  a  full  emission  of  breath.  Holder. 

2.  A  breathing  after ;  an  ardent  wish   or  desire, 
chiefly  of  spiritual  blessings.  Watts. 

3.  The  act  of  aspiring  or  of  ardently  desiring  what 
is  noble  or  spiritual.  Shak. 

AS-Pl'RA-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  aspircr,  to   draw  breath.] 
'    "ngof 


Pertaining  to  breathing,  suited  to  the  inhalii 


air._  tsttjfan. 

AS-PlRE',-0.  i.    [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe.    See  Aspirate.] 

1.  To  desire  with  eagerness  ;  to  pant  after  an  ob- 
ject, great,  noble,  or  spiritual ;  followed  by  to  or  after ; 
as,  to  aspire  to  a  crown,  or  after  immortality. 

2.  To  aim  at  something  elevated ;  to  rise  or  tower 
with  desire. 

Aspiring  to  lj-'  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  ascend.  Waller.     O.  Fletcher. 
Note.  —  This  word  has  been  used  transitively  ;  as, 

to   aspire  thrones :   to   aspire   the    clouds,     (Jiiarlow, 
Shak.)  ;  hut  properly  this  is  elliptical  for  aspire  to. 

AS-PIR'ER,  n.  One  who  aspires;  one  who  aims  to 
rise  in  power  or  consequence,  or  to  accomplish  some 
important  object.  Milton, 

AS-Plll'ING,  ppr.  Desiring  eagerly  ;  aiming  at  some- 
thing noble,  great,  or  spiritual;  rising. 

AS-Pllt'ING,  a.  Ambitious;  animated  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  power,  importance. -or  excellence. 

AS-PlR'ING,  n.     Ambition;  eager  desire  of  something 

great.  Hammond. 

2.  Points  ;  stops.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 

AS-PiR'l\G-LY,  ado.     In  an  aspiring  manner. 

AS-PTR'ING-NESS,  re.     The  state  of'being  aspiring. 

AS-PORT-A'TION,  re.  [L.  asportatio,  of  abs  and 
porto,  to  carry  ;    W.  portM,  to  cany.     See  Bear.] 

A  carrying  away.  In  law,  the  felonious  removal 
of  goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  deposited,' 
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is  an  asportation,  and  adjudged  to  be  theft,  though 
the  goods  are  not  carried  from  the  house  or  apart- 
ment. Blackstone. 
A-SCiUINT',  adv.  [D.  schuinte,  a  slope ;  schuins, 
slopingly;  Sp.  esquina;  D.  kant,  a  corner.  See 
Askance  and  Squint.] 

1.  To  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye  ;  obliquely ; 
toward  one  side  ;  not  in  the  straight  line  of  vision  ; 
as,  to  look  asquint. 

2.  Not  with  regard  or  due  notice.  Fox. 
iSS,  ii.     [W.  asyn  ;  Ir.  asan ;  L.  asinus ;  Fr.  &ne,  for 

asne  ;  Arm.  asen ;  Sp.  Port,  asno  ;  It.  asino  ;  Q.u.  from 
Goth,  auso,  Gr.  out,  an  ear.] 

1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus.  This  animal 
haslong,  slouchiiiL'  ears, a  short  inane,  and  a  tail  cov- 
ered with  long  hairs  at  the  end.  He  is  usually  of  an 
ash  color,  with  a  black  bar  across  the  shoulders. 
The  tame  or  domestic  ass  is  patient  to  stupidity,  and 
carries  a  heavy  burden.  He  is  slow,  but  very  sure- 
footed, and  for  this  reason  verv  useful  on  rough,  steep 

2.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  [hills. 
AS-SA-FET'I-DA,  n.    See  Asafcetida. 

AS-SAI',  [Ital.]  In  music,  an  augmentative  adverb 
often  joined  to  a  word  indicating  the  movement  of  an 
air  or  other  composition  ;  as,  largo  assai,  very  slow  ; 
presto  assai,  verv  quick.  Rousseau,  Did.  Musi. 

AS-SAIL',  v.  U  t  [Fr.  assaillir,  from  L.  assilio,  to  leap 
or  rush  upon,  of  oil  and  sulio,  to  leap,  to  rise.] 

1.  To  leap  or  fall  upon  by  violence  ;  to  assault ;  to 
attack  suddenly,  as  when  one  person  falls  upon 
another  to  beat  him. 

2.  To  invade  or  attack,  in  a  hostile  manner,  as  an 
army,  or  nation.  Spenser. 

3.  To  attack  with  arguments,  censure,  abuse,  or 
criticism,  with  a  view  to  injure,  bring  into  disre- 
pute, or  overthrow. 

4.  To  attack  with  a  view  to  overcome,  by  motives 
applied  to  the  passions. 

Nor  bilte  ih c-hiiiI't  of  assailing  eyes.  Shale. 

AS-SAIL' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assailed,  attacked, 

or  invaded. 
AS-SAIL' ANT,  n.     [Fr.  assailant.]     One  who  assails, 

attacks,  or  assaults. 
AS-SAIL'ANT,  a.    Assaulting;   attacking;  invading 

with  violence. 
AS-SAIL' .ED,    (as-sSild',)    pp.     Assaulted  ;  invaded  ; 

attacked  with  violence. 
AS-Sa  I  L'EK,  n.     One  who  assails. 
AS-SaIL'ING,  ppr.     Assaulting;  invading  by  force; 

attacking  with  violence. 
AS-SA  IL'MENT,  n.     Attack;  particularly,  an  attack 

of  disease.     {Little  used.]  Johnson. 

AS-SA-PAN'I€.,  n.    The   flying  squirrel;  an   animal 

which  flies  a  little  distance   by  extending  the  skin 

between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.     [See  Squirrel.] 
Diet.  Trevour. 
AS'SA-RON,  7i.     The  omcr,  a  Hebrew  measure  of  five 

pints.  Encyc. 

AS-SART',  n.      [Old  Fr.  assartrr,  to  grub  up.] 

1.  In  ancient  hues,  the  ott'ense  of  grubbing  up  trees, 
and  thus  destroying  thickets  or  coverts  of  a  forest, 

Spelman.     Cowel. 

2.  A  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
land  cleared.  Ash. 

AS-SART',  v.  U  To  grub  up  trees  ;  to  commit  an 
assart.  Ashmole. 


AS-SAS'SIN.n.    [Ar.  ^^o*  hassa,  to  kill.] 

One  who  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault.  The  circumstance  of  surprise  or 
secrecy  seems  essential  to  the  signification  of  this 
word,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  one 
who  takes  any  advantage,  in  killing  or  attempting  to 
murder;  as,  by  attackim:  one  when  unarmed. 

AS-SAS'SIN-ATE,  v.  1. 1  To  kill,  or  attempt  to  kill,  by 
surprise  or  secret  assault ;  to  murder  by  sudden  vio- 
lence.    Assassin,  as  a  verb,  is  not  now  used. 

2.  To  waylay  ;  to  take  by  treachery.  Milton. 

AS-SAS'SIN-ATE,  n.  A  murder  or  murderer.  [Not 
used.f  B.  Jonson.     Dryden. 

AS-SAS'SIN-A-TED,  pp.  Murdered  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault. 


AS-SAS-SIN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  killing  or  mur- 
dering, by  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  murder  by 
violence. 

AS-SAS'SJN-A-TOR,  n.     An  assassin  ;  which  see. 

AS-SAS'SIN-OUS,  a.     Murderous.     [Not  used.] 

AS-SAS'SINS,  71.  pi.  In  Syria,  a  tribe  or  clan  called 
Ismaelia  is,  Batanists,  or  Hateniuns.  They  originated 
in  Persia  about  the  year  10911 ;  whence  a  colony  mi- 
grated an  I  settled  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and 
were    remarkable   for  their   assassinations.     Their 


creed  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  their  chief, 
and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himself. 
He  was  called  Sheikh  al  jcbel,  lord  or  senior  of  the 


and  his  followers  spread  t 


ASS 


near,  for  almost  two  centuries,  when  the  tribe  was 
subdued  by  Sultan  Bibaria.  Encyc. 

AS-SA'TION,  >h     [Fr.,  from  L.  assatus.] 
A  roasting.     [Not  used.] 

AS-SAULT',  n.  [Fr.  assault,  now  assaut ;  It.  Port. 
assalto;  Sp.  asalto ,-  from  L.  assulto,  of  ad  and  salto, 
to  leap,  formed  on  salio,  or  its  root.  See  Assail. 
We  have  the  same  root  in  insult  and  result.] 

1.  An  attack  or  violent  onset,  whether  by  an  in- 
dividual, a  company,  or  an  army.  An  assault  by 
private  persons  may  be  made  with  or  without  weap- 
ons. An  assault  by  an  army-is  a  violent  hostile  at- 
tack ;  and  when  made  upon  a  fort  or  fortified  place, 
is  called  a  stonn,  as  opposed  to  sap  or  siege. 

2.  An  attack  by  hostile  words  or  measures;  as,  an 
assault  upon  the  prerogatives  of  a  prince,  or  upon  a 
constitution  of  government. 

3.  In  {aw,  an  unlawful  sett  oil'  upon  one's  person  ; 
an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  without  touching 
his  person ;  as,  by  lifting  the  fist  or  a  cane,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  or  by  striking  at  him,  and  miss- 
ing him.  If  the  blow  aimed  takes  effect,  it  is  a 
battery.  Blackstone.     Finch. 

AS-SAULT',  v.  t-t  To  attack  or  fall  upon  by  violence, 
or  with  a  hostile  intention ;  as,  to  assault  a  man,  a 
house,  or  town. 

2.  To  invade  or  fall  on  with  force  ;  as,  the  cry  of 
war  assaults  our  ears. 

3.  To  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or  unfriendly 
measures,  with  a  view  to  shake,  impair,  or  over- 
throw ;  as,  to  assault  a  character,  the  laws,  or  the 
administration. 

AS-SAULT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assaulted. 

Williams. 

AS-SAULT'ED,  pp.  Attacked  with  force,  arms,  vio- 
lence, or  hostile  views. 

AS-SAULT'ER,  n.  One  who  assaults,  or  violently 
attacks. 

AS-SAULT'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  force,  or  with 
hostile  measures. 

AS-SaY',71  [Fr.  essai;  Sp.  ensayo ;  Port,  ensaio ;  It. 
saggio,  an  assay  ;  Fr.  essai/er,  to  try  ;  old  Fr.  essoyer, 
to  endeavor.  Kclham's  Norm.  Diet.  It.  assaggiare, 
to  try  ;  saggiare,  to  try,  essay  ;  Sp.  ensayar,  to  try ; 

Sw.  forsoka,  to  try;  Dan.  forsoge,  to  try,  examine, 
endeavor.  These  words  are  all  from  the  same  root  as 
seek,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  follow,  to  urge, 
press,  or  strain  ;  Sax.  secan,  to  seek ;  D.  loeken  ;  G. 

suchen ;  Sw.  soka  :  Dan.  sb'ge ;  L.  sequor,  assequor,  to 
follow,  to  examine  ;  Ir.  seichim;  It.  seguire;  Sp.  so 
guir,  to  follow.  Assay  and  essay  are  radically  one 
word  ;  but  modem  usaie  lias  appropriated  assay  to  ex- 
periments in  metallurgy,  and  e.-sui/Ut  intellectual  and 
bodily  efforts.     Class  Sg.     See  Essay.] 

1.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular metal  in  an  ore,  or  other  metallic  compound 
alloy  ;  or  more  especially  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  coin  or  bullion.  Analysis 
is  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  proportion's  of 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  compound.  Assaying  is 
called  the  docimastic  art.  P.  Cyc.     Encyc. 

2.  The  substance  to  be  assayed.  Ure. 

3.  In  lam,  an  examination  of  weights  and  measures 
by  the  standard.  Cowcl. 

4.  Examination  ;  trial ;  effort ;  first  entrance  upon 
any  business  ;  attempt.  In  these  senses,  which  are 
found  in  old  authors,  now  rarely  used.    [See  Essay.] 


5.  Value.     [Obs.] 
Pearls  and  precious  sto 
AS-SaY',c.  U     1.  To 
ular  metal  in  an  ore,  alloy,  c 
2.  Figuratively,  to  apply 


AS-SAY',  -. 


Spenser. 
of  apartic- 
othermetallic  compound, 
o,  as  to  the  touchstone. 
Milton. 
To  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor. 


[In  this  sense  Essay 

AS-SAY'-BAL'ANCE, 
process  of  assaying. 

AS-SaY'£D,  pp.  Examined  ;  tested  ;  proved  by  ex- 
periment. 

AS-SAY'ER,  n.  One  who  examines  metallic  ores  or 
compoundsj  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  particular  metal  in  the  same,  particularly  of 
gold  or  silver.  An  officer  of  the  mint,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion. 

AS-SAY'-FUR'NACE,  n.  A  furnace  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assaying.  Ure. 

AS-SaY'ING,  71.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
any  particular  metal  in  a  metallic  compound.  [See 
Assay.] 

AS-SaY'ING,  ppr.  Trying  by  some  standard  ;  exam- 
ining bv  experiment,  as  metals  ;  proving  ;  attempting. 

AS-SAY'-MAS'TER,  77.  An  assayer  ;  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion. 

AS-SEC-Ta'TION,  n.    Attendance  or  waiting  upon. 

AS-SE-euR'ANCE,  n.     Assurance.     [Not  used.] 

Sheldon. 

AS-SE-GU-Ra'TION,  n.  Assurance;  a  making  sure. 
[Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 


ASS 

AS-SE-€fjRE',  v.  t.     To  make  sure.     [Not  used.] 

Bullokar. 
AS-SE-€u'TION,  77.     [L.  assequor.] 

An  obtaining  or  acquiring.  Ayliffe 

AS-SEM'BLAGE,  7,. f  [Fr.     See  Assemble.] 

1.  A  collection  of  individuals,  or  of  particular 
things  ;  the  state  of  being  assembled.      Thomson. 

2.  Rarelu,  the  act  of  assembling. 
AS-SEM'BLANCE,  77.     Representation;    an    assem- 
bling.    [Not  in  use.]  Shuk.     Spenser. 

AS-SEM'BLE,  7>.  t.  [Fr.  assembler;  Sw.  samla;  Dan 
samle;  D.  zamelen;  Ger.  sammcln,  to  assemble.  L. 
simul ;  Dan.  sammen;  D.  zamen,  together.] 

To  collect  a  number  of  individuals  or  particulars 
into  one  place  or  body ;  to  bring  or  call  together  ;  to 
convene  ;  to  congregate. 

AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  i.  To  meet  or  come  together;  to 
convene,  as  a  number  of  individuals. 

AS-SEM'BLA"D,Wi.  Collected  into  a  body;  congregated 

AS-SEM'BLER,  n.    One  who  assembles. 

AS-SEM'BLING,  ppr.  Coining  together;  collecting 
into  one  place. 

AS-SE.M'BLING,  77.  A  collection,  or  meeting  to- 
gether.    I-leb.  x. 

AS-SEAI'BLY,  7i.  t  [Sp.  asamblea;  It.  assamblea ;  Fr. 
asscmblee.] 

1.  A  company  or  collection  of  individuals,  in  the 
same  place  ;  usually  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  congregation  or  religious  society  convened. 

3.  In  a  civil  or  political  sense,  a  meeting  convened 
by  authority,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business; 
as,  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  ;  the  assembly 
of  the  States-General,  and  the  National  Assembly,  in 
France. 

4.  In  some  of  the  United  state--,  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  different  houses  or  branches,  whether  in 
session  or  not ;  more  usually  called  the  Oencral  As- 
sembly. In  some  stati's,  the  popular  branch,  or  House 
of  Representatives,  is  denominated  the  Assembly.  [See 
the  constitution  of  the  sierra!  states.] 

5.  A  collection  of  persons  for  amusement ;  as,  a 
dancing  assembly. 

6.  A  convocation,  convention,  or  council  of  min- 
isters and  ruling  elders,  delegated  from  each  presby- 
tery ;  as,  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  or  of  the 
United  States.  Encyc. 

7.  In  armies,  the  second  beating  of  the  drum  be- 
fore a  inarch,  when  the  soldiers  strike  their  tents. 

Encyc 

8.  An  assemblage.     [Not  in  use.] 

Primary  assembly ;  a  meeting  of  the  people  or  legal 
voters  in  a  town,  city,  or  oilier  district,  who  appear 
and  act  on  public  business  in  person,  and  a  majority 
of  whose  votes  originate  the  supreme  power  in  a 

AS-SEM'BLY-ROOM,  77.    A  room  in  which  persons- 
assemble,  especially  for  amusement,  Cyc. 
AS-SENT',  ».f  [L.  assensus,  from  assentior,  to  assent, 

of  ad  and  sentio,  to  think  ;  Eth.  fl  1 A  sena  or  sotio, 
concord,  and  its  derivative,  to  agree,  to  harmonize; 
Sw.  sinne,  mind,  sense ;  D.  lin,  mind ;  linnen,  to 
feel  or  mind  ;  G.  577177,  sense  ;  sinnen,  to  think  or  con- 
sider. The  Danes  preserve  the  final  consonant,  sind, 
mind,  sense^inclination  ;  VV.  syn,  sense  ;  syniaw,  to 
perceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  mind  in  admitting,  or  agreeing  to, 
the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

Failh  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  on  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
poser. Locke. 

2.  Consent ;  agreement  to  a  proposal,  respecting 
some  right  or  interest ;  as,  the  bill  before  the  house 
has  the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of.  the  members. 

The  distinction  between  assent  and  conse/it  seems 
to  be  this :  assent  is  the  agreement  to  an  abstract 
proposition.  VVe  assent  to  a  statement,  but  we  do 
not  consent  to  it.  Consent  is  an  agreement  to  some 
proposal  or  measure  which  affects  the  rights  or  in- 
terests of  the  consenter.  We  consent  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always 
observed.  [See  Consent.]  Assent  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding;  consent  is  an  act  of  the  will.  So 
Baxter  speaks  of  justifying  faith  as  the  assenting 
trust  of  the  understanding,  and  the  consenting  trust 
of  the  will.  Short  Meditations. 

3.  Accord  ;  agreement.    2  Chron.  xviii. 

Royal  assent ;  in  England,  the  assent  of  the  sove- 
reign to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either  in  person 
or  by  commissioners.  P.  Cyc. 

AS-SENT1,  v.  L  To  admit  as  true  ;  to  agree  to,  yield, 
or  concede,  or  rather  to  express  an  agreement  of  the 
mind  to  what  is  alleged  or  proposed. 

The  Jews  a!*"  nssi  nh'l,  -.iui)g  ili^u  tin ',-.-:  tineas  were  so.  —  Acti 


It  is  sometimes  used  for  consent,  or  to  express  an 
agreement  to  something  affecting  the  right*  or  in- 
terest of  the  person  assenting.  But  to  assent  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  is  less  correct  Ulan  to  consent 
iS-SENT-A'TION,  71.  [L.  asscntatio,  from  asscntar,  to 
comply.] 

Compliance  with  the  opinion  of  another,  from 
llattery  or  dissimulation.  Chesterfield. 
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AS-SENT-a'TOR,  n.     A  flatterer. 
AS-SENT-A-TO'RI-LY,  adv.     With  adulation.     [Not 

in  use.]  Bacon. 

AS-SENT'ER,  n.    One   who  assents,  agrees  to, 

AS-SENT'ING,  ppr.  Agreeing  to,  or  admitting  as 
true  ;  yielding  to. 

AS-SENT'  IiN'.d-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  express  as- 
sent ;  by  agreement. 

AS-SENT'MENT,  n.     Assent;   agreement.      [Rarely 

AS-SERT',  v.  t.f  [L.  assero,  assertum,  to  claim  or  chal- 
lenge, to  maintain  or  assert ;  of  ad  and  aero.  The 
sense  of  sen  is  to  sow,  properly  to  throw  or  set.  To 
assert  is  to  throw  or  set  firmly.] 

1.  To  affirm  positively  ;  to  declare  with  assurance 
to  aver.  Milton. 

2.  To  maintain  or  defend  liy  words  or  measures 
to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to;  as,  to  assert  ou 
rights  and  liberties.  Dnjden. 

AS-SERT'  ED,  pp.     Affirmed  positively  ;  maintained 


AS-SERT'ING,    ppr.      Declaring 

in.iiuiaining  ;  defending. 
AS-SER'TION,  n.     1.  The  act  of 
taining  of  a  claim. 
2.  Positive  declaration  or 


pith    confidence 


ing;  the  main 


affirmation 

sitiotl  advanced.  Brown. 

SEIIT'IVE,   a.     Positive;    affirming   confidently 
remptory.  Glaneille. 

-EIST'1YE-LY,  ado.     Affirmatively.  Bedell. 


On 

or  vindicates 


ltfir 


cla 


isitively  ;   one 
;  an  affirmer, 

Drydcn. 
ing.  Bp.  Hall. 


a  :-;<ntir< 


AS-SEItT'O-RY,  a.  Affirming  ;  n: 
AS-SESS',  ?).  t.     [Fr.  usseoir;  No 

L.  assideo,  ad  and  sedeo  ;  Eng.  to  sit,  or  set.    See  Set 
and  Sit.] 

1.  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a  certain  sum,  as  a  tax;  as, 
to  assess  each  citizen  in  due  proportion. 

2.  To  value  ;  to  fix  the  value  of  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taxed  ;  as  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  to  value  or  fix  the  profits  of  business, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

3.  To  set,  fix,  or  ascertain  ;  as,  it  is  the  province  of 
a  jury  to  assess  damages. 

AS-SESS',  «.     Assessment.     [Not  used.] 

AS  SEss'A-HI.E,  </.     That  may  lie  assessed. 

AS  SESS'A-BLV,  adv.     By  assessment. 

AS  SESS'ED,  (as-sest',)  pp.  Charged  with  a  certain 
sumj  valued  ;  set ;  fixed  ;  ascertained. 

'ING,  ppr.     Charging  with  a  sum-;  valuing; 
xing  ;  ascertaining. 

I'SION,  n.     A  sitting  down  by  a  person.     [Not 
vsed.) 

AS-SES'SION-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  assessors. 

AS-SESS' MENT,  n.  A  valuation  of  property  or  profits 
of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  An  assess- 
ment is  a  valuation  made  by  authorized  persons  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  cer- 
tain or  determined  by  law.  It  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  of  those  who  tire  to  pay  the  tax,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  proportion  which  each  man  shall 
pay  ;  on  which  valuation  the  law  imposes  a  specific 
sum  upon  a  given  amount. 

Blacltstone.     Laws  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  tax  or  specific  sum  charged  on  persons  or 
property. 

3.  The  act  of  assessing  ;  the  act  of  determining  the 
amount  of  damages  by  a  jury. 

AS-SESS'OR,  n.  One  appointed  to  assess  the  person 
or  property. 

2.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice,  who  sits  to  assist 
the  judge.  Encyc. 

3.  In  England,  persons  chosen  to  assist  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  corporations,  in  matters  concerning 


elections. 
4.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  i 


Brande. 
i  dignity. 

Milton. 


It. 


Coxe. 
issoi,  enough, 

satisfaction  ; 


AS-SES-So'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining 

court  of  assessors. 
AS'SETS,  «.  pi.    [Fr.  assei,  enough 

or  many  ;  Ir.  sat/1,  sufficiency  ;  sa 

L.  sat,  satis,  enough.] 

1.  Goods  or  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  subject  bv 
law  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies;  called 
assets,  because  sufficient  to  render  the  executor  or 
administrator  liable  to  the  creditors  and  legatees,  so 
far  as  such  goods  or  estate  may  extend.  Assets  are 
real  or  personal;  real  assets  are  lands  which  descend 
to  the  heir,  subject  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  ancestor  ;  personal  assets  are  the  money 
or  goods  of  the  deceased,  or  debts  due  to  him,  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator, 
or  which  he  is  bound  to  collect  and  convert  into 
money.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  Effects  of  an  insolvent  debtor. 

3.  The  entire  property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a 
merchant  or  to  a  trading  association.       MCulloch. 

AS-SEV'ER,  /  v.  t.  f  [L.  assevero,  from  ad  and 

AS-SEV'ER-ATE,  j      the  Teutonic  swear;  Sax.  swe- 

rian. ;  Goth,  sw-aran,  to  swear,  to  affirm  positively.] 

To  affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity. 


ASS 


sertion  ;  solemn  declaration.  This  word  is  not,  gen- 
erally, if  ever,  used  for  a  declaration  under  an  official 
oath,  but  for  a  declaration  accompanied  with  so- 
lemnity. 
XSS'-HEAD,  n.  [ass  and  head.]  One  dull,  like  the 
ass  ;  one  slow  of  apprehension  ;  a  blockhead. 

€has-i-!Ss,  i  *•  P1-  l"eb-  ™  i»°us-] 

A  sect  of  Jews  who  resorted  to  Matlathias  to  fight 
for  the  laws  of  their  God  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  were  men  of  great  zeal,  and  ob- 
served the  traditions  of  the  elders.  From  these 
prting  the_Pharisees  and  Essenes.  Encyc. 


[L.  assideo,  assidens,  of  ad  and  sedeo, 


AS'SI-DENT, 
to  sit.] 

Assident  sinus,  m  medicine,  are  such  as  usually 
attend  a  disease,  but  not  always  ;  distinguished  from 
pathognomic  signs,  which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

AS-SID'U_-ATE,o.    Daily.    [Not  in  use.]    K.  Charles  I. 
AS-SI-DC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  assiduita,s.     See  Assiduous.] 

1.  Constant  oi  elu-  (  application  to  any  business  or 
enterprise  ;  diligence.  Addison. 

2.  Attention  ;  attcntivene-w  to  persons.  Assiduities, 
in  the  plural,  are  studied  anil  persevering  attentions. 

AS-S[D'lj-OUS,  a.  [L.  assiduu*,  from  assideo,  to  sit 
close,  ad  and  sedeo ;  Eng.  to  sit ;  Sax.  sittan,  settan.] 

1.  Constant  in  application  ;  as,  a  person  assiduous 
in  his  occupation. 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  regular  in  attendance ;  as, 
an  assiduous  physician  or  nurse. 

3.  Performed  with  constant  diligence  or  attention  ; 
as,  assiduous  labor. 

AS-SID'U_-OUS-LY,     adv.      Diligently;     attentively; 

with  earnestness  and  care  ;  with  regular  attendance. 

AS-S1D'  LT-OUS-NESS,  n.    Constant  or  diligent  appli- 

AS^SIEGE',  v.  t.    To" besiege.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

AS-SI-ENT'O,  n.  [Sp.  asiento,  a  seat,  a  contract  or 
agreement ;  L.  assideo.] 

A  contract  or  convention  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing  slaves  for  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America. 

Contract  of  the  Assiento,  March  20,  1713,  referred  to 
in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  July 
13,  1713. 

Assiento  Company ;  a  company  to  whom  the  con- 
tract of  the  Assiento  was  granted;  originally  the 
French  Guinea  Company ;  hut  when  the  contract 
was  transferred  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
July  13,  1713,  the  South  Sea  Company. 

Encyc.  Melh. 

AS-Sl-ENT'IST,  n.  A  shareholder  or  stockholder 
of  the  Assiento  company,  French  or  English  ;  one  of 
theholders  of  the  Assiento  contract.  Bancroft. 

AS-SlGN',  (as-slne',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  assigner  ;  Sp.  asignar  ; 
Port,  assinar ;  It.  asscgnare  ;  L.  assigno,  of  ad  and 
signo,  to  allot,  to  mark  out ;  Ir.  sighin  ;  L.  signum,  a 
mark.  The  primary  sense  of  sign  is  to  send,  or  to 
set.] 

1.  To  allot ;  to  appoint  or  grant  by  distribution  or 
apportionment. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them.  —  Gen.  xlvii. 

2.  To  designate  or  appoint  for  a  particular  purpose. 
They  assigned  Bezer,  a  city  of  refuge.  — Josh.  xx. 

3.  To  fix,  specify,  or  designate ;   as,  to  assign  a 

4.  In  law,  to  transfer,  or  make  over  to  another,  the 
right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  an  estate,  chose  in 
action,  or  reversion.  To  assign  dower,  to  make  over 
a  life  interest  in  lands  to  the  widow  of  the  one  from 
whom  the  assignor  inherits.  Blackstonc. 

To  assign,  in  bankruptcy,  to  transfer  property  to, 
and  vest  it  in  certain  persons,  called  assignees,  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors. 

5.  To  allege  or  show  in  particular ;  as,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  one's  conduct. 

6.  To  point  out  or  specify ;  as,  to  assign  errors. 
AS-SIGN',  n.    A  person  to  whom  property  or  an  in- 
terest is  transferred  ;  as,  a  deed  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns. 

AS-SIGN' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  allotted,  appointed, 


ri  at ' 


2.  That  may  be  transferred  by  writing ;  as,  an  as- 
gnablc  note,  or  bill. 

3.  That  may  be  specified,  shown  with  precision, 
r  designated  ;  as,  an  assignable  quantity. 

AS'SIG-NAT,  n. 

1.  In  French  law,  the  assignment  of  an  annuity 
(rente)  on  an  estate,  by  which  the  annuity  is  based 
on  the  security  of  the  latter.     Hence, 

2.  Paper  currency,  issued  by  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France,  based  on  the  security  of  the 
lands  of  the  state. 

AS-SIG-Na'TION,  ti.    An  appointment  of  time  and 
place  for  meeting  ;  used  chiefly  of  love  meetings. 
2.  A  making  over  by  transfer  of  title.     [See  As- 


Tooke 


i  banJc-assignatio 
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AS-SIGN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Appointed  ;  allotted  ;  made 
over  ;  shown  or  designated. 

AS-SIGN-eE',  7j.  A  person  to  whom  an  assignment 
is  made  ;  a  person  appointed  or  deputed  by  another 
to  do  some  act,  perform  some  business,  or  enjoy 
some  right,  privilege,  or  property  ;  as,  an  assignee  of 


,  or  be  created  by  law 

Assignees    in    bankruptcy;    in    England,    persons 

appointed,   under  a   commission   of  bankruptcy,  to 

manage  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of 

his  creditors. 
AS-SIGN'ER,  (as-sin'er,)   7!.      One  who  assigns,  or 

appoints. 
AS-SlGN'ING,  (as-sln'ing,)  ppr.     Allotting;  appoint- 

ingj  transferring;  showing  specially. 
AS-StGN'MENT,  n.    An  allotting,  or  an  appointment 

to  a  particular  person  or  use. 

In  law,  1.  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest  by  writing, 

as  of  a  lease,  bond,  note,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  an  interest  is  transferred. 

3.  The  appointment  or  designation  of  causes  or 
actions  in  court,  for  trial  on  particular  days. 

4.  The  conveyance  of  the  whole  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  an  estate,  usually  for  life  or  years.  It 
differs  from  a  lease,  which  is  the  conveyance  of  a  less 
term  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  estate.        Z.  Swift. 

Assignment  in  bankruptcy  ;  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  bankrupt  to  certain  persons  called  assignees, 
in  whom  it  is  vested  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
AS-SIGN-OR',  77.    An  assigner  ;   a  person   who  as- 
signs or  transfers  an  interest ;  as,  the  assignor  of  a 
Iiiil  of  exchange. 
AS-SIM'I-LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assimilated. 
AS-SIM'1-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  assimilo,  of  ad  and  similis, 
like.     See  Similar.! 

a  likeness ;  to  cause  to  resemble. ' 
Swift. 

2.  To  convert  into  a  like  substance;  as,  food  is 
assimilated  by   conversion    into   animal  substances, 
flesh,  chyle,  blood,  &c. 
AS-SLM'I-LATE,  v.  i. 

1.  To  become  similar. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  converting  food  to  the 
substance  of  the  body  ;  as,  birds  assimilate  less  than 
beasts.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body ; 
as,  flesh  assimilates  more  readily  than  vegetables. 

AS-SIM'I-La-TED,  pp.  Brought  to  a  likeness ; 
changed  into  a  like  substance. 

AS-SIM'I-La-TING,  ppr.  Causing  to  resemble  ;  con- 
verting into  a  like  substance. 

AS-SIJtl-LA'TION,  7i. 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  to  a  resemblance  ;  or  a  state 
of  resemblance. 

2.  The  act  or  process  by  which  bodies  convert 
other  bodies  into  their  own  nature  and  substance ; 
as,  flame  assimilates  oil. 

3.  In  physiology,  the  conversion  of  nutriment  into 
the  fluid  or  solid  substance  of  the  body. 

4.  In  former  pathology,  the  supposed  conversion  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  nature  of  any  morbific 
matter.  Parr. 

The  term  assimilation  has  been  limited  by  some,  to 
the  final  process  by  which  the  blood  is  converted 
into  the  sub-tance  of  the  organs. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  of  converting 
to  a  likeness,  or  to  a  like  substance.  Hakewill. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  assimilate. 

AS-SIMMM  -ATE,  v.  t.     [Uassimulo.] 


To  bring  to  ; 


To  feign.     [Not  used.    See  Si 
AS-SIM-tl-LA'TION,    7i.      A    counterfeiting.       [Not 

used.     See  Simulation.] 
AS-SJ-Ne'GO,  ft.     An  ass.  Herbert. 

ASSIST',  ».  fct  [L.  assisto,  of  ad  and  sisto,  to  stand 

up  ;  Russ.  sizhu,  to  sit,  or  be  placed  ;  Sp.  asistir ;  It. 

assistere ;  Fr.  assister.     Literally,  to  be  present,  or,  as 

we  still  say  in  English,  rVi  stand  by.] 
To  help  ;  to  aid  ;  to  succor ;  to  give  support  to  in 

some  undertaking  or  effort,  or  in  time  of  distress. 
AS-S1ST',  v.  i. 

1.  To  lend  aid. 

2.  To  be  present ;  to  attend  ;  as,  to  assist  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.     [A  Gallicism.]  Prcscott. 

AS-SIST'ANCE,  71.     Help  ;  aid  ;  furtherance  ;  succor ; 
a  contribution  of  support  in  bodily  strength  or  other 

AS-SIST'ANT, 

auxiliary. 
AS-SIST'ANT,  77.    One  who  aids,  or  who  contributes 

his  strength  or  other  means  to  further  the  designs  or 

welfare  of  another ;  an  auxiliary. 

2.  An  attendant.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

3.  Formerly,  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

AS-SIST'ANT-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  give  aid. 
AS-SIST'ED,  pp.     Helped;  aided. 
AS-SIST'ER,  n.    One  that  lends  aid  ;  a  helper. 
AS-SIST'ING,   ppr.       Helping;    aiding;    supporting 

with  strength  or  means. 
AS-SIST'LESS,  a.    Without  aid  or  help.  Pope. 

AS-SlZE',  7i.  )  [Fr.  assises;  L.  assideo,  to  sit  by,  of 

AS-SlZ'ES,  ft.  pi.  \      ad  and  sedeo,  to  sit ;  Ir.  siasair,  a 
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session.  See  Assess.]   JVWe.  This  word  was  formerly 
written,  as  in  French,  assise. 

1.  Originally,  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other 
substantial  men,  with  a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain 
place  and  at  a  certain  time,  for  public  business.  The 
general  council,  or  Wittenagemote,  of  England,  was 
called  the  General  Assiie.     ° Blackstone.     Glanville. 

2.  In  England,  the  Court  of  Assize,  popularly  called 
the  Jlssizes,  is  tile  sessions  held,  by  at  least  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  in  each  of  the  counties, 
under  commissions  of  assize  for  civil  cases,  and  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  jail  delivery,  for  criminal 
cases.  The  commission  of  assize  originally  directed 
the  judges  to  take  assizes,  or  the  verdicts  of  a  par- 
ticular jury  called  the  assize,  now  obsolete.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  jury.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  grand  assize,  for  the  trial  of  property,  and  to  the 
petty  assize,  for  the  trial  of  possession.  In  Scotland, 
the  assize  consists  of  lifteen  men,  selected  from  a 
greater  number. 

4.  A  writ ;  as,  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  which  is 
given  to  recover  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  common,  &c,  of  which  the  tenant  has  been 
lately  disseised  ;  assize  of  mart  d'ancestor,  which  lies 
against  an  abator,  who  enters  upon  land  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  and  before  the  heir  enters; 
assize  of  darrein  presentment,  or  last  presentation, 
which  lies  against  a  stranger  who  presents  a  clerk  to 
a  benefice,  from  the  person,  who  himself,  or  his  an- 
cestor, last  before  presented.  Blackstone. 

5.  A  particular  species  of  rents,  established  and 
not  subject  to  be  varied.  Eng.  Law. 

6.  The  time  or  place  of  holding  the  Court  of  Assize  ; 
generally  in  the  plural,  assizes. 

7.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  tribunal  or  court  of 
justice. 

8.  A  statute,  or  ordinance,  generally;  as,  the  as- 
sizes of  the  realm  ;  the  assizes  of  the.  forest,  rules  and 
regulations  for.  the  management  of  the  royal  forests  ; 
assize  of  arms,  a  statute  of  Hen.  II.  for  arming  the 
kingdom  ;  the  assizes  of  Jerusalem,  a  code  of  feudal 
laws  formed  by  the  crusaders  for  their  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

9.  A  statute  of  regulation ;  an  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  weight,  measure,  and  price  of  articles  sold 
in  market ;  and  hence  the  word  came  to  signify  the 
weight,  measure,  or  price  itself;  as,  the  ussr'ze  of  bread. 

Spelman.     Cowel.     Eueijc.     Blaekstoue. 

10.  An  ordinance  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures;  hence,  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  ;  as,  the  custody  of  the  assize.  Blackstone. 

11.  Measure  ;  dimension.  [In  this  sense,  now  cor- 
rupted into  Size,  which  see.] 

An  hundred  culm*  hi^ii  by  just  assize.  Spenser. 

AS -SIZE',  v.  t.    To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  or  price 
of  commodities,  by  an  ordinance  or  regulation  of 
authority. 
2.  To  fix  the  rate  of ;  to  assess,  as  taxes.  Buners. 

AS-SIZ'JCD,  pp.  Regulated  in  weight,  measure,  or 
price,  by  an  assize  or  ordinance  ;  assessed. 

AS-SIZ'ER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  or  inspec- 
tion of  weights  and  measures.  Chambers. 

AS-SIZ'OR,  n.     In  Scotland,  a  juror.  Bailey. 

ASS'-LlKE,  a.     Resembling  an  ass.  Sidney. 

AS-So'BER,  v.  t.  [See  Sobek.]  To  make  or  keep 
sober.     [Not  used/]  Oower. 

AS-SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capa- 
ble of  association  ;  the  quality  of  suffering  some 
change  by  sympathy,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
affections  of  another  part  of  the  body.       Darwin. 

AS-So'CIA-IiLE,  (as-so'slia  hie.)     [See  Associate.] 

1.  That  may  be  joined  to  or  associated. 

2.  Sociable  ;  companionable. 
[  medical  sense,  liable  to  be  affected  by  sym- 
■  to  receive  from  other  parts  correspondent 

feelings  and   affections.    "  The  stomach,  the  most 
associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  animal  body." 

Med.  Rep.     Darwin. 

AS-So'CIA-BLE-NESS,  v.     Associability. 

AS-So'CIaTE,  (as-so'shate,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  associer;  L. 
associo,  of  ad  and  socio,  to  join.] 

1.  To  join  in  company,  as  a  friend,  companion, 
partner,  or  confederate ;  as,  to  associate  others  with 
us  in  business,  or  in  an  enterprise. 

It  conveys  the  idea  of  intimate  union. 

2.  To  unite  in  the  same  mass ;  as,  particles  of 
matter  associated  with  other  substances. 

AS-SO'CIaTE,  v.  i. 

1.  To  unite  in  company  ;  to  keep  company,  imply- 
ing intimacy ;  as,  congenial  minds  are  disposed  to 
associate. 

2.  To  unite  in  action,  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  different  part  of  the  body.  Darwin. 

AS-SO'CIATE,  a. 

1.  Joined  in  interest  or  purpose ;  confederate. 

Milton. 

2.  Joined  in  employment  or  office  ;  as,  an  associate 
judge. 

3.  In  medicine,  connected  by  habit  or  sympathy  ; 
as,  associate  motions,  such  as  occur  sympathetically, 
in  consequence  of  preceding  motions.  Darwin. 

AS-SO'CIATE,  n. 

1.  A  companion  ;  one  frequently  in  company  with 


ASS 


pathy, 
feeling 


equality ;  a  mate  ;  a 


2.  A  partner  in  interest,  as  in  business  ;  or  a  con- 
federate in  a  league. 

3.  A  companion  in   a  criminal  transaction ;   an 
accomplice. 

AS-So'CIa-TED,  pp.    United  in  company  or  in  in- 
terest; joined. 

AS-So'CIATE-SHIP,  re.    The  state  or  office  of  an 
associate.  Encyc,  art.  Reynolds. 

AS-So'CIa-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  company  or  in 
interest ;  joining. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  associating ;  union  ;  connection  of 


2.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company ;  a  society 
formed  for  transacting  or  carrying  on  some  business 
for  mutual  advantage  ;  a  partnership.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a  union  of  states,  or  a  confederacy. 

3.  Union  of  things  ;  apposition,  as  of  particles  of 
matter. 

4.  Union  or  connection  of  ideas.  An  association 
of  ideas  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  constantly  or 
naturally  follow  each  other  in  the  mind,  so  that  one 
almost  infallibly  produces  the  other.  Encyc. 

5.  An  exertion  or  change  of  some  extreme  part  of 
the  sensorium  residing  in  the  muscles  or  organs  of 
sense,  in  consequence  of  some  antecedent  or  attend- 
ant fibrous  contractions.  Darwin. 

6.  Among  Congregathnalists,  a  society  of  the  cler- 
gy, consisting  of  a  number  of  pastors  of  neighboring 
churches,  united  for  promoting  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  the  harmony  of  the  churches. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  associa- 
tion^ clergymen. 

AS-So'CIA-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  associ- 
ating, or  of  being  affected  by  sympathy. 

Darwin.     Miller. 

AS-So'CIA-TOR,  re.     A  confederate.  Dryden. 

[Associate  is  now  used.] 

AS-SOIL',  v.  t.     [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  absohw.]   To  solve; 
to  release  ;  to  absolve.     [Obs.]         Taylor.     Bacon. 

AS-SOIL',  v.  t.    [Fr.  souiller.]      To  soil;   to  stain. 


[Obs.] 

.S-SD1I,' 


AS-SOIL'MENT,  re.    Act  of  assoiling ;  absolution. 
More.     Speed. 

AS'SO-NANCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad  and  sono,  to 
sound.     See  Sound.] 

Resemblance  of  sounds.  In  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a 
concurrence  of  words  or  lines,  terminated  by  sounds, 
approximating  to,  but  not  concurring  in  a  rhyme. 

Encyc.  Mcth. 

AS'SO-NANT,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  of  sounds. 
In  Spanish  poetry,  assonant  rhymes  are  those  in  which 
a  resemblance  of  sounds  serves  instead  of  a  natural 
rhyme ;  as,  ligera,  ticrra.  These  require  only  the 
same  vowel  in  the  last  or  two  last  syllables,  without 
any  concurrence  of  consonants  as  in  rhyme. 

AS-SORT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  assortir  ;  It.  assortire;  of  ad  and 
sortir,  sortire,  to  sally  forth,  and  in  It.  to  draw  lots. 
See  Sort.] 

1.  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes  things  of 
the  like  kind,  nature,  or  quality,  or  things  which  are 
suited  to  a  like  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
persons  as  well  as  things. 

2.  To  furnish  with  all  sorts.  Burke. 
AS-SORT',  v.  i.    To  agree;  to  be  in  accordance  with  ; 

to  suit.  Mitford. 

AS-SORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Distributed  into  sorts,  kinds, 
or  classes. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  assortment,  or  with  a  vari- 
ety ;  as,  a  well-assorted  store.  Burke. 

3.  Fitted  or  adapted  to. 

They  appear — no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they  must 
associate.  Burke. 

AS-SORT'ING,  ppr.     Separating  into  sorts  ;  supplying 

with  an  assortment ;  agreeing. 
AS  SORT'MENT,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds,  or 
classes,  or  of  selecting  and  suiting  things. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  distributed  into  kinds,  or 
sorts  ;  or  a  number  of  things  assorted. 

3.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  varied  in 
size,  color,  quality,  price,  form,  or  the  like,  to  suit 
the  market,  the  wauis  id'  people,  or  various  purposes  ; 
as,  an  assortment  of  thread,  of  silks,  of  calicoes,  &c. 

An  assortment  of  paintings.  W.  Core. 

4.  A  variety  of  sorts  or  kinds  adapted  to  various 
wants,  demands,  or  purposes  ;  as,  an  assortment  of 
goods.  Mercantile  Usage. 

AS-SOT',  v.  L  [See  Sot.]  To  infatuate ;  to  besot. 
[jYot  used.]  Spenser. 

AS-SUAGE',  v.  t.t  [This  word  appears  to  be  formed 
on  the  G.  schwach ;  D.  zwuk,  weak ;  or  on  D.  zagt, 
soft,  gentle,  quiet,  which  coincides  with  the  Sax. 
swig,  silence ;  swigan,  to  be  silent ;  whence  geswi- 
gean,  to  be  silent;  G.  schioeigen;  D.  zwygen,  id. 
In  Sax.  also,  geswican  is  to  cease,  fail,  rest,  be 
quiet.  But  the  Dutch  word  for  assaage  is  verzagten, 
to  soften.] 

To  soften,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  allay,  mitigate, 
ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain  or  grief;  to  appease  or  pacify, 
as  passion  or  tumult.     In  strictness,  it  signifies  rather 
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to  moderate,  than  to  quiet,  tranquilize,  or  reduce  to 
perfect  peace  or  ease. 

AS-SUaGE',  v.  i.    To  abate  or  subside. 
The  waters  assuaged. — Gen.  viii. 
But  I  apprehend  the  sense  is,  —  the  waters  were 
checked.    Heb.  -\v. 

AS-SUaG'£D,  pp.    Allayed  ;  mitigated  ;  eased  ;  ap- 
peased. 

AS-SUaGE'MENT,  re.    Mitigation  ;  abatement. 

AS-SUaG'ER,  re.    One  who  allays  or  pacifies  ;  that 
which  mitigates  or  abates. 

AS-SUaG'ING,  ppr.     Allaying;    mitigating;    appeas- 
ing ;  abating. 

AS-SUA'SIVE,  a.     [from  assuage.]     Softening  ;  miti- 
gating; tranquilizing.  Pope. 

AS-SUB'JU-GATE,  v.  t.    To    bring  into  subjection. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

AS-SUE-F  ACTION,   re.     [L..  assuefacio.] 

The  act_  of  accustoming.     [JVot  used.]         Brown. 

AS'SUE-TuDE,  re.     [L.  assuetudo,  from  assuetus,  part, 
of  assucsco,  to  accustom.] 

Custom  ;  habit  :  habitual  use.  Bacon. 

AS-SCME',  v.  t.     [L.  assumo,  of  ad  and  sumo,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  or  take  upon  one's  self.  It  differs  from 
receive,  in  not  implying  an  offer  to  give. 

The  God  assumed  his  native  tbrm  again.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  what  is  not  just ;  to  take  with  arrogant 
claims  ;  to  arrogate  ;  to  seize  unjustly  ;  as,  to  assume 
haughty  airs  ;  to  assume  unwarrantable  powers. 

3.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without  proof;  to  sup- 
pose as  a  fact ;  as,  to  assume  a  principle  in  reasoning. 

4.  To  appropriate,  or  take  to  one's  self;  as,  to 
assume  the  debts  of  another. 

5.  To  take  what  is  fictitious ;  to  pretend  to  pos- 
sess ;  to  take  in  appearance  ;  as,  to  assume  the  garb 
of  humility. 

AS-SOAIE',  v.  i. 

1.  To  be  arrogant ;  to  claim  more  than  is  due. 

2.  In  lata,  to  take  upon  one's  self  an  obligation  ;  to 
undertake  or  promise  ;  as,  A  assumed  upon  himself, 
and  promised  to  pay. 


b-MJlVl'tD,  pp. 

proof,  pretended. 
3-SOM'ER,  re.     O 


AS-SOM 


One  who  assumes ;  an  arrogant  per- 


AS-SOM'ING,  ppr.    Taking ;   arrogating ;   taking  for 

granted  ;  pretending. 
AS-SuM'ING,   a.     Taking  or  disposed  to  take  upon 

one's  self  more  than  is  just  ;  haughty  ;  arrogant. 
AS-SOM'ING,  re.     Presumption.  Jonson. 

AS-SUMP'SIT,  n.     [pret.  tense  of  L.  assume.-] 

1.  In  law,  a  promise  or  undertaking,  founded  on  a 
consideration.  This  promise  may  be  verbal  or  writ- 
ten. An  assumpsit  is  repress  or  implied;  express, 
when  made  in  words  or  writing  ;  implied,  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  benefit  or  consideration  accru- 
ing to  one  person  from  the  acts  of  another,  the  law 
presumes  that  person  has  promised  to  make  compen- 
sation. In  this  case,  the  law,  upon  a  principle  of 
justice,  implies  or  raises  a  promise,  on  which  an  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  to  recover  the  compensation. 
Thus,  if  A  contracts  with  B  to  build  a  house  for  him, 
by  implication  and  intendment  of  law,  A  promises  to 
pay  B  for  the  same,  without  any  express  words  to 
that  effect. 

2.  An  action  founded  on  a  promise.  When  this 
action  is  brought  on  a  debt,  it  is  called  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit, which  is  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover 
damages  for  the  non-payment  of  a  debt.    Blackstone. 

AS-SUMPT  ,  v.  t.  To  take  up  ;  to  raise.  [Barbarous, 
and  not  used.]  Sheldon. 

AS-SUMPT',  n.    That  which  is  assumed.   [Mt  used.] 
Chillingworth. 

AS-SUMP'TION,  n.     [L.  assu.mptio.] 

.   1.  The  act  of  taking  to  one's  self.         Hammond. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing  a 
thing  without  proof ;  supposition.  Norris. 

This  gives  no  s:iiirin>ii  to  ih"  umv:irr.mt:it  If  assumption  that  the 
SOill  sleeps  fejin  uv  r  Tiud  ul  a-.aii  lu  the  lVaunvcnm.  n|   the 

body.  Tliodey. 

3.  The  thing  supposed  ;  a  postulate,  or  proposition 
assumed.  In  logic,  the  minor  or  second  proposition 
in  a  categorical  syllogism.  Encyc. 

4.  A  consequence  drawn  from  the  propositions  of 
which  an  argument  is  composed.  Encyc. 

5.  Undertaking;  a  taking  upon  one's  self.   Kent. 

6.  The  taking  up  a  person  into  heaven.  Hence,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
into  heaven.  Encyc. 

7.  Adoption.  Warton. 
AS-SUMP'TIVE,  a.    That  is  or  may  be  assumed.    As- 
sumptive arms,  in  heraldry,  are  such  as  a  person  has  a 
right,  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  and  of 
the  heralds,  to  assume,  in  consequence  of  an  exploit. 

Encyc. 

AS-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  assumption. 

AS-SUR'ANCE,  (as-shur'ans,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  assurer, 
of  ad  and  stir,  sour,  sure,  certain.  Qu.  the  Rab.  and 
Talm.  i!f  N  to  make  firm,  confirm,  verify  ;  or  is  seur 
the  G.  zwar,  from  the  root  of  L.  vcrus ;  more  probably 
it  is  from  It.  sicurare,  assicurarc,  to  insure,  from  L. 
securus.] 
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AST 

1.  The  act  of  assuring,  or  of  making  a  declaration 
in  terms  that  furnish  ground  of  confidence;  as,  I 
trusted  to  his  assurances ;  or  the  act  of  furnishing 
any  ground  of  full  confidence. 

Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 


2.  Firm  persuasion  ;  full  confidence  or  trust;  free- 
dom from  doubt ;  certain  expectation  ;  the  utmost 
certainty. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  tmr  Uearl,  in  full  assurance  of  faith. — 
Heb.  x. 

3.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  undoubting  steadiness  ;  in- 
trepidity. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurance.  Knolles. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness ;  impudence  ;  as,  his  assur- 
ance is  intolerable. 

5.  Freedom  from  excessive  modesty,  timidity,  or 
bashfulness;  laudable  confidence. 

lumnee.  °  Locke. 

6.  Insurance;  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
on  occasion  of  a  certain  event,  as  loss  or  death.  Re- 
cently, assurance  has  been  used,  in  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  life  contingencies,  and  insurance,  in  relation 
to  other  contingencies.     [See  Insurance.] 

P.  Cyc. 

7.  Any  written  or  other  legal  evidence  of  the  con- 
veyance of  property.  In  I-'.ugluutl,  the  legal  evidences 
of  the  conveyance  of  property  are  called  the  common 
assurances  of  the  kingdom.  Blarkstone. 

8.  Conviction.  Tillotson. 

9.  In  theology,  full  confidence  of  one's  interest  in 
Christ,  and  of  final  salvation. 

AS-SORE',  (ash-share',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  assurer.  See  As- 
surance.] 

1.  To  make  certain ;  to  give  confidence  by  a  prom- 
ise, declaration,  or  other  evidence  ;  as,  he  assured  me 
of  his  sincerity. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  certain  or  secure. 

And  it  shall  be  assured  to  him.  —  Lev.  xxvii. 

3.  To  embolden  ;  to  make  confident. 

And  hereby  we  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him.  —  1  John  iii. 

4.  To  make  sure,  with  e/ before  the  object  secured  ; 
as,  let  me  be  assund  of  vonr  fidelity. 

5.  To  attiance  ;  to  betroth.     [  Obs.]  Shale. 

6.  To  insure  ;  to  covenant  to  indemnify  for  loss. 
[See  Insure.] 

AS-KfjR'ED,  (ash-shurd',)  pp.  Made  certain  or  confi- 
dent ;  made  secure  ;  insured. 

AS-SuR'/:i),  (ash-shurd',)  a.  Certain;  indubitable; 
not  doubting  ;  bold  to  excess.  Baron.     Sliak. 

AS-SuR'EU-LY,  (ash-shur'ed-ly,)  adv.  Certainly  ;  in- 
dubitably. 

Assuredly  thy  Eon  Solomon  shall  reign.  —  1  Kings  i. 

AS-SuR'ED-NESS,  (ash-shQr'ed-ness,)  n.  The  state 
of  being  assured  ;  certainty  ;  full  confidence. 

Hake-mill. 

AS-SOR'ER,  n.  One  who  assures  ;  one  who  insures 
against  loss  ;  an  insurer  or  underwriter. 

AS  -SI  i  ll'GENT,  a.     [L.  assurgens,  assurgo.] 

In  botany,  rising  upward  in  a  curve  from  a  declin- 
ing base.  Martyn. 

AS-SuR'ING,  (nsh-shiir'ing,)  ppr.  Making  sure  or 
confident;  giving  security  ;  confirming;  insuring. 

AS-SUR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  way  to  create  assurance. 

AS-SYVAGE'.     See  Assuage. 

AS-SYR'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Assyria. 

AS-TAR  TE,  n.  Ashtorcth,  a  goddess  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans ;  the  same  as  Venus  of  the  Romans. 

AS'TE-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  uriuit,  beautiful,  polite.] 

In  rhetoric,  genteel  irony  ;  a  polite  and  ingenious 
manner  of  deriding  another.  Encyc. 

AS'TER,  n.     [Gr.  or>l.o.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  with  compound  flowers,  many 
of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  particularly 
the  China  Aster.     The  species  are  verv  numerous. 

AS-TE'RI-AS,  n.     [Gr.  ar up,  a'  star.] 

Stella  marina,  sea-star,  or  star-fish;  a  subdivision 
or  family  of  radiate  animals,  characterized  by  a  sub- 
orbicular,  depressed  body,  divided  into  rays,  usually 
five  in  number,  with  a  mouth  below,  at  "the  center. 
The  rays  vary,  in  length  and  form,  in  different  spe- 
cies, from  simple  salient  angles,  to  very  long,  and,  in 
some  species,  miiiut.lv  ramified  processes. 

AS-TE'RI-A -TED,  a.    [Supra.]    Radiated  ;  presenting 
diverging  rays,  like  a  star  ;  as,  astcriated  sapphire. 
Cleavcland. 

AS'TER-ISK.  7i.  [Gr.  arepicnos,  a  little  star,  from 
arw,  a  star.] 

The  figure  of  a  star,  thus,  *,  used  in  printing  and 
vwiting  as  a  reference  to  a  passage  or  note  in  the  mar- 
gin, or  to  fill  the  space  when  a  name,  or  part  of  a 
name,  is  omitted. 

AS'TER-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  arcpicuoc,  a  little  star,  from 
amp,  a  star.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  constellation  ;  as  now  used,  a  small 
cluster  of  stars,  either  included  or  not  in  a  constella- 
tion, p.  Cyc. 

2.  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference.  [This  is  less 
proper.] 

A-STERN',  adv.     [a,  or  at,  and  stern.     See  Stern.] 


AST 

1.  In  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ,  or  toward  the 
hinder  part,  or  backward  ;  as,  to  go  astern. 

2.  Behind  a  ship,  at  any  indefinite  distance. 

Mar.  Diet. 
AS'TER-OID,  n.     [Gr.  am/o,  a  star,  and  citj  c,  form.] 
A  name  given  by  Herschel  to  the  four  newly-dis- 
covered planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter.    A  fifth,  Astra-a,  has  since  been  discovered. 
AS-TER-OID'AL,   a.     Resembling  a  star  ;  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  asteroids.  Journ.  of  Science. 
AS-TER-O-Po'DI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  orw,  a  star,  and  Trout, 
noSos,  a  foot.] 

A  kind  of  extraneous  fossil,  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  astrite,  to  which  it  serves  as  the  base. 

Encyc. 
A-STERT',  v.  t.  To  startle.  [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
AS-THEN'IC,  a.     [Gr.     priv.  and  o-Btvoc,  strength.] 

In  medicine,  weak  ;  characterized  bv  debility. 
AS-THEN-OL'O-GY,?!.  [Gr.  a  priv  ,  oOcvos,  strength, 
and  XoyOf,  discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  diseases  connected  with  debility. 
ASTH'MA,  (ast'm'a,)  n.     [Gr.  aaBaa.]  [Coxe. 

A  chronic,  paroxysmal,  and  intermittent  disease  of 
respiration  ;  the  paroxysms  exacerbating  and  remit- 
ting ;  the  inspirations,  during  the  attack,  fuller  and 
more  frequent  than  natural,  but  with  a  sensation  of 
want  of  air,  accompanied   hy   paleness  of  the  skin 
and  lividness  of  the  lips.     The  term  is  also  often  ap- 
plied to  any  chronic  ililheultv  of  breathing. 
ASTH-MAT'ie,  a.   Pertaining  to  asthma  ;  also,  affect- 
ed by  asthma ;  as,  an  asthmatic  patient. 
ASTH-MAT'I€,  n.     A  person  troubled  with  asthma. 
Arbuthnot. 
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AS-TIP-U-La'TION,  for  Stifui 
AS-ToNE',  )  v.  t.    [See  Astonish.]    To  terrify,  or  as- 
AS-TON'Y,  j      tonish.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

AS-ToN'ED,    I  pp.  or  a.    Astonished.     [Obs.] 
AS-TON'LED,  \  Spenser.     Milton. 

AS-TON'ISH,  v.  (.t  [Old  Fr.  estonner,  now  itonner;  L. 
attono,  to  astonish  ;  ad  and  tono.  Sax.  gestun,  noise, 
and  stunian,  to  stun  ;  G.  stuuncn ;  Arm.  eston,  won- 
derfully. The  primary  sense  is,  to  stop,  to  strike 
dumb,  to  fix.     See  Tone  and  Stun.] 

To  stun,  or  strike  dumb  with  sudden  fear,  terror, 
surprise,  or  wonder ;  to  amaze ;  to  confound  with 
some  sudden  passion. 

I,  Daniel,  u  as  u:;lonislirii  at  Ihe  vision. — Dan.  viii. 

AS-TON'ISH-jED,   (as-ton'isht,)  pp.  or  a.     Amazed; 

confounded  with  fear,  surprise,  or  admiration. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING,  ppr.    Amazing  ;  confounding  with 

wonder  or  fear. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING,  a.    Very  wonderful ;  of  a  nature 

to  excite  great  admiration  ot  amazement. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING-LY,  ado.   In  a  manner  or  degree  to 

excite  amazement.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING-NESS,  b.    The  quality  of  exciting 

astonishment. 
AS -TON'ISH-MENT,  n.    Amazement;  confusion  of 

mind  from  fear,  surprise,  or  admiration,  at  an  extra- 
ordinary or  unexpected  event. 
ASTOUND',  o.  t.     [from  Old  Fr.  estonner.] 

To  astonish  ;  to  strike  dumb  with  amazement. 
AS-TOUND'EI),  pp.     Astonished  to  dumbness. 
AS-TOUND'ING,  ppr.     Astonishing. 

2.  a.    Adapted  to  astonish. 
AS-TOUND'MENT,  n.     Amazement.         Coleridae. 
A-STRAD'DLE,  adv.  [a  and  straddle.  See  Straddle.] 
With  the  legs  across  a  thing,  or  on  different  sides  ; 

as,  to  sit  astraddle. 
AS-TR/E'A,  )         r„  .      , 

AS-TRE'A,  i  "■     [Gr.  as-W,  a  star.] 

1.  The  goddess  of  justice.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  sign  Virgo.  The  poets  feign  that  Jus- 
tice quitted  heaven,  in  the  golden  age,  to  reside  on 
earth  ;  but  becoming  weary  with  the  iniquities  of 
men,  she  returned  to  heaven,  and  commenced  a  con- 
stellation of  stars.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  planet,  discovered  in  Dec.  1845,  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun  in  1510  days,  and  belonging  to  the 
group  sometimes  called  asteroids. 

3.  A  species  of  coral  zoophytes,  of  a  rounded  form, 
and  covered,  when  alive,  with  animal  flowers. 

AS'TRA-GAL,  n.  [Gr.  arpayaXoc,  a  turning  joint, 
vertebra,  spondylus.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  little  round  molding  which  sur- 
rounds the  top  or  bottom  of  a  column,  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  ;  representing  a  ring  or  band  of  iron,  to  pre- 
vent the  splitting  of  the  column.  It  is  often  cut  into 
beads  or  berries,  and  is  used  in  ornamented  entabla- 
tures to  separate  the  several  faces  of  the  architrave. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  gunnery,  a  round  molding  on  a  cannon  near 
the  mouth.       "  Encyc. 

AS-TRAG'A-LUS,  n.     [L.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  buckle,  ankle,  or  sling  bone  ; 
the  upper  bone  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tar- 
sus, supporting  the  tibia.  Coze. 

2.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Fabaceaj,  containing  numerous  species,  some 
of  which  are  called,  in  English,  milk-vetch  and 
liquorice-vetch.  Gum  tragacanth  is  obtained  from 
different  species,  particularly  the  A.  verus. 


AST 

AS'TR  AL,  a.     [L.  astrunt ;  Gr.  amp,  a  star.] 

Belonging  to  the  stars  ;  starry.  Dmiden. 

AS'TRAL-LAMP,  n.  An  Argand  lamp,  in  which  the 
oil  is  contained  in  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
ring,  obliquely  inclined  outward  and  downward, 
and  surmounted  by  a  flattened  hemispherical  ground 
glass;  the  whole  arrangement  designed  to  throw  a 
strong  and  uninterrupted  light  on  the  table  below. 
A-STRaY',  ado.     [a  and  stray.     See  Stray.] 

Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper  place,  both  in  a  lit- 
eral and  figurative  sense.  In  morals  and  religion,  it 
signifies  wandering  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
duty  and  happiness. 

Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  astray.  —  Ps.  cxix. 
Cattle  go  astray  when  they  leave  their  proper  own- 
ers or  inclosures.     See  Deut.  xxii. 
AS-TRE'A,  n.     See  Astr.>ea. 

AS-TRICT',  v.  t.  [L.  astringo,  astrictus.  See  As- 
tringe.] 

1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  confine.     [Not  much  used.] 

2.  To  constrict ;  to  contract. 

AS-TRICT',  a.     Compendious  ;  contracted.    Weever. 
AS-TRICT'ED,   pp.      Bound  fast ;    confined  ;    con- 
stricted. 
AS-TRieT'ING,  ppr.     Binding  fast;  confining;  con- 
AS-TRIC'TION,  n.  [trading. 

1.  The  act  of  binding  fast,  or  confining. 

2.  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applications  ;  the  stop- 
ping of  fluxes  or  hemorrhages.  Coxe. 

3.  Constipation.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  In  Scotland,  thirlage  ;  an  obligation  to  have  corn 
ground  at  a  certain  mill,  paj  ing  a  toll  called  multure. 

Ed.  Encyc.     Sinclair. 
AS-TRICT'IVE,  a.     Binding;  constricting;  stvptic. 
AS-TRICT'O-RY,  a.   Astringent;  binding;  apt  to  bind. 
A-STRlDE',  ado.     With  the  legs  across. 
AS-TRIF'ER-OUS,  a.   [L.  astrifer;  astram,  a  star,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  containing  stars.     [Little  used.] 
AS-TRIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  astriger.] 

Bearing  stars.     [JVot  used.] 
AS-TRINGE',  (as-tnnj',)  v.  t.     [L.  astringo,  ot  ad  and 
stringo,  to  bind  fast,  to  strain.     See  Strain.] 

1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  constrict;  to  contract;  to  cause 
parts  to  draw  together.  Bacon. 

2.  To  hind  bv  obligation.  Wolsey. 
AS-TRING'£D, 'pp.    Bound  fast;   constricted;   con- 
tracted. 

AS-TRING'EN-CY,  n.  The  power  of  contracting  the 
parts  of  the  body  ;  that  quality  in  medicines  which 
causes  vital  contraction  of  the  soft  solids ;  as,  the  as- 
trinrrency  of  acids  or  bitters.        Bacon.     Arbuthnot. 

AS-TRING'ENT,  a.  Binding  ;  contracting  ;  strength- 
ening ;  opposed  to  laxatioe.  Quiney. 

Astringent  principle  ,■  in  chemistry,  tannic  acid  or 
tannin  ;  characterized  particularly  by  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  gelatine.  lire. 

AS-TRING'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  that  has  the  property 
of  causing  vital  contraction  in  the  soft  solids,  usually 
accompanied  with  increased  absorption  and  dimin- 
ished excretion. 

AS-TRING'ER,      (  n.      [Fr.   austour,   autour,   a   gos- 

AUS-TRING'ER,  j       hawk.] 

A  falconer  that  keeps  a  goshawk.     Shale.    Cowel. 

AS-TRING  ING,  ppr.  Binding  fast ;  constricting ;  con- 
tracting. 

AS-TROG'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  amp,  or  arpov,  a  star, 
and  ;  pa<po),  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  stars,  or  the  science  of  describ- 

AS'TRO-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  amp,  a  star,  and  Xa/5W,  to 
take.] 

1.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea. 

2.  A  stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere,  on  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle,  usually  either  upon  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  in  the 
pole  of  the  world,  or' upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
the  eye  being  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
noctial and  the  horizon. 

3.  Among  tlie  ancients,  the  same  as  the  modern  ar- 
millarv  sphere.  Encyc. 

AS-TROL'A-TRY,  ti.     [Gr.  aarnp  and  Xarpeia.] 

The  worship  of  the  stars.  Cudworth. 

AS-TROL'O-GER,      )  n.    [L.  astrologus,  of  Gr.  amov, 
AS-TRO-Lo'GI-AN,  j     a  star,  and  Ao,,oc,  discourse.] 

1.  One  who  professes  to  foretell  future  events  by 
the  aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars.  Astrologian  is 
little  used.  Wotton. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who  understood  the  motions  of 
the  planet-,  wiihout  predicting.  Raleigh. 

AS-TRO-LOG'IC,         \  a.     Pertaining  to  astrology; 
AS-TRO-LOG'IC-AL,  (      professing  or  practicing  as- 


trology. 

AS-TRiOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.     To  practice  astrology. 

AS-TROL'O-GY,  7?.  [Supra.]  A  science  which  teaches 
to  judge  of  the  c  fleets  and  influences  of  the  stars,  and 
to  foretell  future  events  by  their  situation  and  differ- 
ent aspects  ;  called,  also,  judicial  astrology.  This  sci- 
ence was  form:  rly  in  great  request,  as  men  ignorant- 
ly  supposed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  have  a  ruling  ui- 
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fluence  over  the:  physical  and  moral  world  ;  but  it  is 
now  universally  exploded  by  true  scienee  and  philos- 
ophy. 

Mote..  The  term  astrology  was  used  by  the  ancients 
in  the  sense  of  astronomy. 

AS  TRON'O-MER,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  astrono- 
my ;  one  who  lias  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  orbs,  or  the  principles  by  which  their  mo- 
tions are  regulated,  with  their  various  phenomena. 

AS:TRO-Nawl!-AL,  (  «•    Pertaining  to  astronomy. 

AS-TRO-NOM'ItJ-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  astronomical 
manner  ;  by  the  principles  of  astronomy. 

AS-TRON'O-MIZE,  v.  i.  To  study  astronomy.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  .  Brown. 

AS-TRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  arpov,  a  star,  and  e»/7«s,  a 
law,  or  rule.] 

The  science  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances, 
periods  of  revolution,  eclipses,  onl  'r,and  of  the  causes 
of  their  various  phenomena.  This  science  depends 
on  observations  made  chietly  with  instruments,  and 
upon  mathematical  cult  illations. 

AS'TRO-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  arpoe,  a  star,  and  aKotrew, 
to  view.] 

An  astronomical  instrument,  composed  of  two 
cones,  on  whose  surface  the  constellations,  with 
their  stars,  are  delineated,  by  means  of  which  the 
stars  may  be  easily  known.  Encyc. 

AS-TROS'CO-PY,  n.  [See  Astroscope.]  Observation 
of  the  stars. 

AS'TRO-THE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [L.  antrum,  a  star,  and 
theologia,  divinity.*-] 

Natural  theology  founded  on  the  observation  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Dcrham. 

A-STRUT',  ado.  [See  Strut.]    In  a  strutting  manner. 

AS-TuTE',  a.  [L.  astatus,  from  astus,  craft,  subtilty  ; 
Ir.  a'isde,  aiste,  ingenuity.] 

Shrewd;  sharp;  eagle-eyed;  critically  examining 
or  discerning  ;  subtle,  cunning.  Sandys. 

AS-TOTE'LY,ati«.     Shreivdlv  ;  sharply;  subtilly. 

AS-TOTU'MCSS,  „.     Shrewdness  ;  cunning. 

A-SUN'DER,  adv.  [Sax.  asundrian,  to  divide.  See 
Sunder.]  Apart;  into  parts ,  separately;  in  a  di- 
vided state. 
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A-SY'LUM,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  aernW,  safe  from  spoil, 
a  and  irvXn,  spoil,  avXaot,  to  plunder.] 

1.  A  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge,  where  criminals 
and  debtors  shelter  themselves  from  justice,  and 
from  which  they  can  not  be  taken  without  sacrilege. 
Temples  and  altars  were  anciently  asylums  ;  as  were 
tombs,  statues,  and  monuments.  The  ancient 
heathens  allowed  asylums  for  the  protection  of  the 
Vilest  criminals ;    and  the  Jews  had  their  cities  of 

2.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security.  [refuge. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  protection' or  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  ;  as,  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  for  the  insane. 

A-SYM'ME-TRAL,        I         re.      =  n 

AS-YM-MET'Rie-AL,  j  a-     [See  Symmetry.] 

Not  having  symmetry.     [Little  used.}  More. 

A-SYM'AIE-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  avppernia, 
symmetry,  of  avu,  with,  and  ucrpsot,  to  measure.] 

The  want  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of  a 
thing.  It  is  also  used  in  mathematics  for  incom- 
mensurability, when  between  two  quantities  there  is 
no  common  measure.  Johnson. 

AS'YMP-TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  aw,  with,  and  tttou, 
to  fall ;  not  meeting.]  Sometimes  pron.  a-symp'tote. 
A  line  which  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
some  curve,  but,  though  infinitely  extended,  would 
never  meet  it.  This  may  be  conceived  as  a  tangent 
to  a  curve  at  an  infinite  distance.  Chambers. 

AS-YMP-TOT'IG-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  asymptote. 
Asymptotical  citrres,  are  such  as  continually  approach 
when  extended,  but  never  meet. 

A-SYN-AR-TeTE',  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.,  am,  and  apraw.] 

Literally,  disconnected  ;  not  fitted  or  adjusted. 

Asynartcte  sentences  ;  those  of  which  the  members 

are  not  united  by  connective  particles  ;  as,  I  came, 

I  saw,  I  conquered.  Brande. 

Asynartete  verse:  in  prosody,  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  members,  having  different  rhythms  ;  as  when 
the  first  consists  of  iambuses  and  the  second  of 
trochees,  or  the  first  of  dactyls  and  the  second  of 
iambuses. 

A-SYN'DE-TON,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aiwfcio,  to  bind 

together.]     In   grammar,  a   figure  which  omits   the 

connective  ;  as,  vent,  villi,  eici.     It  stands  opposed  to 

polysyiuletoii,  which  is  a  multiplication  of  connectives. 

Campbell. 

AT,  prep.  [Sax.  at ;  Goth,  at ;  L.  ad.  At,  ad,  and  to, 
if  not  radically  the  same  word,  often  coincide  in 
signification.  In  W.  at  is  to,  and  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode  ;  in 
Amh.  od,  or  ud,  is  toward.  The  word  at  is  doubtless 
the  Oriental  NnN,  nn«,  Ch.  and  Heb.  to  come,  to 
approach.  Hence  it  primarily  denotes  presence, 
meitiinr,  nearntss,  direction  toward.] 

In  general,  at.  denotes  nearness  or  presence ;  as,  at 
the  ninth  hour,  at  the  house  ;  but  it  is  less  definite 
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than  in  or  on ;  at  the  house,  may  be  in  or  near  the 
house.  It  denotes  also  toward,  versus:  as,  to  aim  an 
arrow  at  a  mark. 

From  this  original  import  are  derived  all  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  at.  At  the  sight,  is  with,  present,  or  com- 
ing the  sight ;  at  this  news,  present  the  news,  on  or 
with  the  approach  or  arrival  of  this  news.  At  peace, 
at  war,  in  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  peace  or  war  ex- 
isting, being  present ;  at  ease,  at  play,  at  a  loss,  &c, 
convey  the  like  idea.  At  arms,  furnished  with  arms, 
bearing  arms ;  at  hand,  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
and  therefore  near  ;  at  my  cost,  with  my  cost ;  at  his 
suit,  by  or  with  his  suit ;  at  this  declaration,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  that  is,  present,  or  coming  this  decla- 
ration ;  whence  results  the  idea,  in  consequence  of  it. 
At  his  command,  is  either  under  his  command,  that 
is,  literally,  coming  or  being  come  his  command,  in 
the  power  of,  or  in  consequence  of  it.  He  is  good 
at  engraving,  at  husbandry  ;  that  is,  in  performing 
that  business.  He  deserves  well  at  our  hands,  that 
is,  from  us.  The  peculiar  phrases  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  with  appropriate  significations,  are  nu- 
merous. At  first,  at  last,  at  least,  at  best,  at  the 
worst,  at  the  highest  or  lowest,  are  phrases  in  which 
some  noun  is  implied  ;  as,  at  the  first  time  or  begin- 
ning ;  at  the  last  time,  or  point  of  time  ;  at  the  least 
or  best  degree,  <fcc.  ;  all  denoting  an  extreme  point  or 
superlative  uegree.  At  all,  is  in  any  manner  or  degree. 
At  is  sometimes  used  for  to,  or  toward,  noting  pro- 
gression or  direction  ;  as,  he  aims  at  perfection  ;  he 
makes  or  runs  at  him,  or  points  at  him.  In  this 
phrase,  he  longs  to  be  at  him,  at  has  its  general  sense 
of  approaching,  or  present,  or  in/h,  in  contest  or  attack. 

AT'A-BAL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kettle-drum  ;  a  kind  of  tabor, 
used  by  the  Moors. 

A-TAG'A-MITE,  n.  A  native  chloride  of  copper, 
originally  found,  in  the  form  of  sand,  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  between  Chili  and  Peru.  Dana. 

AT'A-GHAN,  n.  Among  the  Tnrlis,  a  long  dagger, 
worn  in  a  belt,  with  pistols,  in  a  metal  scabbard. 

AT'A-MAN,  n.  [Russ.,  from  Polish  hctman,  a  general 
in  chief;  G.  haaptmann.]  A  hetman,  or  chief  of  the 
Cossacks. 

AT-A-MAS'GO,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  Amaryllis,  tailed  atamnsco-lily. 

AT'A-RAX-Y,  ».  [Gr.  arapa%oi,  of  a  priv  and 
rapa\in,  tumult.] 

Calmness  of  mind  :  a  term  used  by  the  stoics  and 
skeptics  to  denote  a  freedom  from  the  emotions 
which  proceed  from  vanity  and  self-conceit.     Encyc. 

A-TAX'Yf '  |  "•     tGr-  a  Priv"  and  ra^>  order-J 

Note.    Ataxia  is  more  generally  used  by  medical 


2.  In  medicine,  irregularity  in  disease,  or  in  the 
functions  ;  irregularity  in  the  crises  and  paroxysms 
of  fever.  Coze.     Encyc. 

A  state  of  disease  characterized  by  great  irregu- 
larity. Cyc.  Med. 

A-TAX'IG,  a.  In  medicine,  irregular ;  characterized  by 
great  irregularity. 

Ataxic  fever ;  a  term  applied  by  Pinel  to  malignant 
typhous  fever.  Cyc.  Med. 

AT'CHE,  n.  In  Turkey,  a  small  silver  coin,  value 
about  six  or  seven  mills.  Encyc. 

aTE  ;  the  preterit  of  cat ;  which  see. 

A'TE,  (a'ty,)  n.  [Gr.  arn,  mischief ;  arau,  to  hurt. 
Ate  is  a  personification  of  evil,  mischief,  or  malice.] 

In  pagan  mythology,  the  goddess  of  mischief,  who 
was  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Horn. 
II.  xix.  125. 

AT'E-LENE,  a.     [Gr.  areXyc,  imperfect.] 

In  mineralogy,  imperfect ;  wanting  regular  forms 
in  the  genus.  Shepard. 

AT-E-LES'TITE,  n.  A  crystalline  mineral,  in  struc- 
ture resembling  sphene.  Shepard. 

A-TEL'LAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at  Atella,  in 
ancient  Italy.  Shaftesbury. 

A-TEL'LAN,  n.  A  dramatic  representation,  satirical 
or  licentious.  Shaftesbury. 

A  TEM'PO,  or  A  TEM'PO  PRPMO,  [It.]  In  music, 
a  direction  that,  after  any  change  of  movement,  by 
acceleration  or  retardation,  the  original  movement 
be  restored. 

A  TEM'PO  GjC-US'TO.     [It. ;  L.  in  tempore  justo.] 
In  music,  a  direction  to  sing  or  play  in  an  equal, 
true,  and  just  time. 

ATH-A-Na'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Atbanasius,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Athanasian  creed  is  a  formulary,  confession,  or  expo- 
sition of  faith,  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Atbanasius  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected, 
and  the  composition  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  a  summary  of  what  was 
called  the  orthodox  faith. 

ATH'A-NOR,  n.  [Ar.  and  Heb.  "oan  tliantr,  an  oven 
or  furnace.] 

A  digesting  furnace,  formerly  used  in  chemical 
operations,  so  constructed  as  to  maintain  a  uniform 
and   durable   heat.     It  is  a  furnace  with  a  lateral 
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an  opening  above  fitted  with  a  close  cover.  As  the 
fuel  below  is  consumed,  that  in  the  tower  falls  down 
to  supply  its  place.  Nicholson. 

A'THE-ISM,  7i.    The  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

AOieism  is  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves  nothing  above   us  to 
excite  awe,  ner  \nuuii  ie~  to  ...waken  tenderness. 

Rob.  Hall. 
A'THE-IST,  7i.  t  [Gr.  adene,  of  a  priv.  and  Beos,  God.] 
One  who  disbelieves   the  existence  of  a  God,  or 
supreme  intelligent  Being. 
A'THE-IST,  a.     Atheistical  ;  disbelieving  or  denying 

the  being  of  a  supreme  God.  Milton. 

A-THE-IST'IG,  1 

A-TIIE-IST'IC-AL,  j  "■ 

1.  Pertaining  to  atheism. 

2.  Disbelieving  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  impious  ; 
applied  to  persons ;  as,  an  atheistic  writer. 

3.  Implying   or   containing    atheism  ;     applied  to 


t/ungs ;  as,  athei 
A-THE-IST'ie-A 


L-LY,  adv.     In  an  atheistic  manner ; 

impiously. 
A-THE-IST'ie-AL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

atheistical. 
A'THE-IZE,  v.  i.    To  discourse  as  an  atheist.     [Not 

used.]  Cudworth. 

a'TIIE-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  atheistic.  Berkeley. 

A'THEL,  A'DEL   or   ,£'THEL  ;  noble,  of  illustrious 

birth  ;  Sax.  add,  athel ;  G.  add ;  D.  edcl ;  Sw.  add ; 

Dan.  add;  Ar.  \'j\  athala,  to  be  well  rooted,  to  be 

of  noble  origin.  This  word  is  found  in  many  Saxon 
names  ;  as  in  Atheling,  a  noble  youth  ;  Ethelrcd, 
noble  counsel ;  Ethelard,  noble  genius ;  Ethelbert, 
noble,  bright,  eminently  noble  ;  Ethchruld,  noble  gov- 
ernment, or  power:  Ethilmard,  noble  defender. 

ATH-E-NE'UM,  n.  [Gr.  afcWoi/,  from  Athens.}  In 
ancient  Athens,  a  place  where  poets,  philosophers, 
and  rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  repeated  their  com- 
positions. In  the  United  States,  a  building  or  an 
apartment  where  a  library,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers are  kept  for  public  use,  or  for  a  reading 
room,  so  called.  [Note.  This  word  is  anglicized,  by 
discarding  the  diphthong,  as  is  done  in  economy  and 
other  English  words.] 

A-THE'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Athens.]  Pertaining  to 
Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  in  Greece. 

A-THE'NI-AN,  71.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Athens. 

A-THE-O-Lo'Gl-AN,  n.  One  who  is  the  opposite  to 
a  theologian.  Hayward.      ■ 

A-THE-OL'0-GY,7t.    Atheism.    [Not  in  use.]   Swift. 

A'THE-OUS,  a.     Atheistic  ;  impious.     [Not  used.] 

Mtlton. 

ATH-E-Ri'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Abdominales.  The  characters  are,  the  upper  jaw  is 
rather  flat,  the  rays  of  the  gill  membrane  are  six,  and 
the  side  belt  or  line  shines  like  silver.  The  species 
best  known  is  the  A.  Hepsetus,  very  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  is  caught  in  large  quantities. 
Pennant.     Ed.  Encyc. 

ATH'E-RINE,  n.  A  name  common  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Atherina. 

ATH-E-Ro'MA,  «.     [Gr  ,  from  aBnpa,  pap.] 

A  species  of  wen  or  encysted  tumor,  whose  con- 
tents are  curdy. 

ATH-E-ROM'A-TOTJS,  a.   Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  atheroma  ;  having  the  qualities  of  an  atheroma. 
Wiseman* 

A-THiRST',  (a-thurst',)  a.  [a  and  thirst.  See  Thirst.] 

1.  Thirsty  ;  wanting  drink. 

2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or  desire. 

He  had  a  soul  ai!i:r:.i  tor  l.n.ju  I. ■■]£•*.  Ch.  Observer. 

ATH'LETE,  n.     [See  Athletic.] 

1.  Among  the.  ancients,  one  who  contended  for  the 
prize  in  the  public  games.     Hence, 

2.  A  contender  for  victory.       A.  Smith's  Theory. 
ATH-LET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  aOXnrns ;  L.  athleta,  a  wrestler  ; 

from  asSXos,  strife,  contest.] 

1.  Belonging  to  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  and 
other  exercises  and  sports,  which  were  practiced  by 
the  ancients,  usually  called  the  athletic  games.  Hence, 

2.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  robust ;  vigorous.  An  athletic 
body  or  constitution,  is  one  fitted  for  vigorous  ex- 
ertions. 

ATH-LET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  strong,  robust,  or 
athletic  manner.  Borrow. 

ATH'LE-TISM,  71.  The  act  of  contending  at  the  pub- 
lic games  ;  muscular  strength. 

A-THWART',  prep,     [a  ami  thwart.     See  Thwart.] 

1.  Across  ;  from  side  to  side  ;  transverse  ;  as, 
athwart  the  path. 

2.  In  marine  language,  across  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course  ;  as,  a  rieet  standing  athwart  our  course. 

Athwart  hawse,  is  the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she 
lies  across  the  stem  of  another,  whether  in  contact 
or  at  a  small  distance. 

Athwart  the  fore  foot,  is  a  phrase  applied  to  the 
flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  by  one  ship  across 
another  ship's  course,  ahead,  as  a  signal  for  her  to 

Athwart  ships ;  reaching  across  the  ship  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  that  direction.  Mar.  Diet. 
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A-THWART',  adv.  In  a  manner  to  cross  and  perplex ; 

crossly';  wrong;  wrongfully. 
A-TILT',  adv.     [a  and  tilt.     See  Tilt.] 

1.  In  the  manner  of  a  tiller ;  in  the  position,  or 
with  the  action  of  a  man  making  a  thrust ;  as,  to 
stand  or  run  atilt. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  cask  tilted,  or  with  one  end 

AT'I-MY,  7i.    [Gr.  artpta,  a  and  npn,  honor.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  public  disgrace  ;  exclusion  from 
office  or  magistracy,  by  some  disqualifying  act  or  de- 
cree. Mitford. 

AT-LAN-TE'AN,  J  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Isle  Atlantis, 

AT-LAN'TI-AN,  j  which  the  ancients  allege  was 
sunk  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  Plato. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Atlas  ;  resembling  Atlas. 

AT-LAN'TES,  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  architecture,  figures  or 
half  figures  of  men,  used  instead  of  columns  or  pilas- 
ters, to  support  an  entablature.  P.  Cijc. 

AT-LAN'TIt:,  a.     [from  Atlas  or  Atlantis.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  that  division  of  the  ocean,  which 
lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  and 
America  on  the  west. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Atlantis  ;  as,  Atlantic 
island.  Cijc. 

AT-LAN'TIC,  n.  The  ocean,  or  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
which  is  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east  and 
America  on  the  west. 

AT-LAN'TI-CA,  j  n.    An  isle  mentioned  by  the  an- 

AT-LAN'TIS,  j  cients,  situated  west  of  the  Strait 
of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar.  The  poets  mention  two  isles, 
and  call  them  Hespcrides,  western  isles,  and  Elysian 
fields.  Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  these  isles 
were  the  Canaries,  or  some  other  isles,  or  the  conti- 
nent of  America. 

New  Atlantis,  (Nova  Atlantis;)  a  fictitious  philo- 
sophical commonwealth  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  the  piece 
describing  it;  composed  in  the  manner  of  More's 
Utopia,  and  Campanella's  Cilii  of  the  Sun.  One  part 
of  the  work  is  finished,  in  which  the  author  has  de- 
scribed a  college,  founded  for  the  study  of  Nature, 
under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House.  The  model  of 
a  commonwealth  was  never  executed.  Encyc. 

AT-LAN'TI-DeS,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  Pleiades 
or  seven  stars,  which  were  feigned  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  a  king  of  Mauritania,  or  of  his 
brother  Hesperus,  who  were  translated  to  heaven. 

AT'LAS,  n.  [L.]  A  collection  of  maps  in  a  volume; 
supposed  to  be  so  called  front  a  picture  of  Atlas,  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  prefixed  to  some  collections. 

2.  This  term  is  now  also  applied  to  works  in  which 
subjects  are  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  or  arrange- 
ment;  as,  an  historical  or  ethnographical  atlas. 

3.  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  volume  of 
maps,  called,  also,  atlas-folio. 

4.  A  silk-satin,  manufactured  in  the  East  with  ad- 
mirable ingenuity.  Atlases  are  plain,  striped,  or  flow- 
ered ;  but  they  have  not  the  fine  gloss  and  luster  of 
some  French  silks.  Encyc. 

5.  The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  articulating  im- 
mediately with  the  occipital  bone,  and  thus  sustain- 
ing the  head,  whence  the  name. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  paper  ;  as,  atlas  fine.  Burke. 
AT-MOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  aruoc,  vapor,  and  pcrpeoj, 

to  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhala- 
tion from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time ;  an  evap- 
orometer.  Ure. 

AT'MOS-PHERE,  n.  [Gr.  arpoc,  vapor,  and  cpatpa, 
a  sphere.] 

1.  The  whole  mass  of  aeriform  fluid  surrounding 
the  earth. 

2.  In  electricity,  the  space  around  an  electrical  body, 
through  which  its  electrical  influence  extends. 

3.  Figuratively,  pervading  influence ;  as,  a  moral 
atmosphere. 

AT-MOS-PHER'I€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  atmos- 
AT-MOS-PHER'IG-AL,  j      phe're ;  as,  atmospheric  air 

Atmospheric  air ;  common  air,  or  the  air;  so  called 
in  distinction  from  vital  airor  oxygen,  fixed  air  or  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  gases. 
Atmospheric  stones ;  meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites. 
2.  Dependent  on  the  atmosphere. 

1  am  an  atmospheric  creature.  Pope. 

AT'OLL,  ?i.    [A  Maldive  word.]    A  name  given  to 

coral  islands  consisting  of  a  strip  or  ring  of  coral 

surrounding  a  central  lagoon.  Lajell. 

AT'OM,  n.     [Gr.  aro/ios  I  L.  atomus;  from  a,  not,  and 

Tt/ivu,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  particle  of  matter  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no 
division.  Atoms  are  conceived  to  be  the  first  princi- 
ples or  component  parts  of  all  bodies.  Quincy 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  supposed  ultimate  particle  or  com- 
ponent part  of  a  body  ;  the  smallest  particle  supposed 
to  result  from  the  division  of  a  body,  without  decom- 
position. 

3.  Any  thing  extremely  small.  Shak. 
A-TOM'l€,         (a.    Pertaining  to  atoms;  consisting 
A-TOM'IC-AL,  j      of  atoms ;  extremely  minute. 

The  atomical  philosopha,  or  doctrine  of  atoms,  said 
to  have  been  first  broached  by  Moschus,  before  the 
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Trojan  war,  but  much  cultivated  and  improved  by 
Epicurus,  teaches  that  atoms  are  endued  with  grav- 
ity and  motion,  by  which  all  things  were  formed, 
without  the  aid  of  a  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

The  atomic  theory,  in  chemistry,  or  the  doctrine  of 
definite pro[wrtions,\r:u:lo's  that  all  chemical  combina- 
tions take  place  between  the  supposed  ultimate  parti- 
cles or  atoms  of  bodies,  and  that  these  unite,  either 
one  atom  with  one  atom,  or  by  sums  of  atoms  which 
are  integral  multiples  of  unity.  This  theory  was  first 
presented  by  Dalton. 

Atomic  ivcigkt;  the  relative  weight  of  a  supposed 
ultimate  particle  or  atom  of  a  body,  considered  in 
reference  to  some  standard  unit,  and  to  some  rule  for 
determining  when  bodies  unite  one  atom  with  one 

AT'OM-ISM,  n.     The  doctrine  of  atoms.  [atom. 

AT'OM-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  atomical  phi- 
losophy. 

AT'OM-IZE,  v.  t.     To  reduce  to  atoms.  Baxter. 

AT'OM-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  atoms.  Browne. 

AT-OM-OL'O-GY,  71.  The  doctrine  of  atoms.  Knowles. 

AT'OM- Y,  7t.  A  word  used  by  Shakspeare  for  atom ; 
also,  an  abbreviation  of  anatomy. 

AT-CNE',     I  adv.     [at  and  one.] 

AT-ToNE',  j      At  one  ;  together  ;  at  once.  Spenser. 

A-ToNE',  v.  i.  [Supposed  to  be  compounded  of  at  and 
one.  The  Spanish  has  adunar,  to  unite  or  join,  and 
the  It.  adunure,  to  assemble  ;  from  L.  ad  and  unus, 
unio.  In  Welsh,  ilyuo  signifies  united,  accordant, 
agreeing ;  dyunaw,  to  unite  or  agree  ;  from  un,  one, 
and  dy,  a  prefix  denoting  iteration.  —  JVlle.  This 
word  was  formerly  written  attone.] 

1.  To  agree  ;  to  be  in  accordance ;  to  accord. 

He  and  Autulius  can  no  mure  atone, 
Than  violenlest  contrariety.  Shale. 

[This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent ;  to  tnake  reparation, 
amends,  or  satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  a  crime,  by 
which  reconciliation  is  procured  between  the  offend- 
ed and  offending  parties. 

The  murderer  fell,  ami  bloud  atoned  for  blood.  Pope. 

By  what  propitiation  shall  I  atone  tor  my  Ibnner  gravity  F 

Ramhler,  No.  10. 
The  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a  very 
sUghtcompeii.vai.nl  aluo'td  lui  eiking  it  away. 

Robertson,  Charles  V. 

3.  To  atone  for;  to  make  compensation  or  amends. 
This  evil  was  atoned  for  by  the  good  etlects  of  the  study  of  the 

pmctic.d  physics  of  Aristotle.  Schlegel,  Trt.ni. 

The  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise 
or  popular  measure.  Junius. 

A-ToNE',  v.  t. 

1.  To  expiate ;  to  answer  or  make  satisfaction  for. 
Or  each  alone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  concord  ;  to  reconcile,  as  parties  at 
variance  ;  to  appease.     [Not  now  used.] 

A-ToN'£D,  pp.     Expiated  ;  appeased  ;  reconciled. 

Dryden. 
A-ToNE'MENT,  71.     Agreement;  concord;  reconcili- 
ation after  enmity  or  controversy.    Rom.  v. 
oiemeni 
brothers.  Shak. 

%  Expiation  ;  satisfaction  or  reparation  made  by 
giving  an  equivalent  for  an  injury,  or  by  doing  or  suf- 
fering that  which  is  received  in  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fense or  injury  ;  with  for. 

And   Musis  said   to  Aaron,  tin  to  the  altar,  and  offer  thy  sin- 
offering,  am]  tl.v  bnrnl-uai'rmg,  and  matt 
thyself  and  lor  tin'  peunlc.  —  Lev.  ix. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vie.",  the 


The  Phocians  b'liaved  with  so  much   ir.dhntry,  that  they  were 

offense.  Potter,  Antia. 

3.  In  theology,  the  expiation  of  sin  made  by  the 
obedience  and  per^mal  sufferings  of  Christ. 
A-To.\'ER,  n.     He  who  makes  atonement. 
A-TON'IC,  a.     Debilitated  ;  wanting  tone. 

In  medicine,  characterized  by  atony,  or  want  of  vi- 
tal energy  ;  as,  an  atonic  disease. 
A-ToN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Reconciling. 

2.  Making  amends,  or  satisfaction. 
AT'O-NY,  rt.  [Gr.  arovta,  defect,  of  a  priv.  and  tovoc, 
tone,  from  retmo,  to  stretch.] 

In  medicine,  debility;  a  want  of  tone ;  defect  of 
muscular  power  ;  palsy.  Wilson.     Coxe. 

More  particularly,  want  of  vital  energy  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  asthenia. 
A-TOP',  adv.     [a  and  top.    See  Tor.]     On  or  at  the 

top.  Milton. 

AT-RA-BIL-A'RI-AN,     )         rT      .      ....    „„„,,,.,    , 
AT-RA-BIL-A'RI-OUS,  i  °-     [L- atra  iifa>  black  bile.] 
Affected  with  melancholy,  which  the  ancients  at- 
tributed to  the  black  bile  ;  repl.de  with  black  bile. 
AT-RA-BIL-a'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

melancholy,  or  a  fleeted  with  disordered  bile. 
AT-RA-BIL'IA-RY,  a.      Melancholic,   or  hypochon- 
driacal ,  from  the  supposed  predominance  of  black 
bile.  Cyc.  Med. 

Alrabiliary  capsules,  [L.  capsules  atra/iilariie,  so 
called  from  their  supposed  office  of  secreting  black 
bile  ;]  two  small  gland-like  bodies,  situated  one  on 
the  upper  and  interior  edge  of  each  kidney  ;  called 
alst)  renal  or  sojira-rruo!  n-la ads  or  capsules.  Cyc.  Med. 
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AT-RA-BI'LIS,  7t.  [L.  from  atra  and  bills.]  Black 
bile  ;  a  thick,  black,  acrid  fluid,  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  secreted  by  the  spleen,  pancreous  or 
atrabiliary  capsules,  but  only  a  morbid  state  of  the 
proper  bile.  Cyc.  Med. 

AT-RA-MENT-A'CEOUS,  a.  Black,  like  ink  ;  inky  ; 
as  the  atrameutaceous  mucus  of  the  eye,  or figmentum 
nigrum,  a  blaek  pasty  substance  covering  the  internal 
surface  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.         Dec/turn. 

AT-RA-MENT'AL,      I  a.     [L.  atramentum,  ink,  from 

AT-RA-MENT'OUS,  j      ater,  black.] 
Inky ;  black  like  ink. 

AT-RA-MENT-A'RI-OUS,  a.  Like  ink;  suitable  for 
making  ink.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copper- 
as, is  called  atramentarious,  as  being  the  material  of 
ink.  Fourcroy. 

A-TRIP',  adv.     [a  and  trip.    See  Trip.] 

In  nautical  language,  the  anchor  is  atrip,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. The  topsails  are  atrip,  when  they  are  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  or  as  high  as  possible. 

Mar.  Diet. 

A-TRo'CIOUS,  a.t  [L.  atrox,  trux,  fierce,  cruel.] 

1.  Extremely  heinous,  criminal,  or  cruel ;  enor- 
mous, outrageous  ;  as,  atrocious  guilt  or  offense. 

2.  Very  grievous;  violent;  as,  atrocious  distem- 
per   [Obs.]  Cheyne. 

A-TRo'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  atrocious  manner ; 
with  enormous  cruelty  or  guilt. 

A-TRo'ClOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
mously criminal  or  cruel. 

A-TROC'I-TY,  77.  Enormous  wickedness  ;  extreme 
heinousness  or  cruelty  ;  as,  the  atrocity  of  murder. 

AT'RO-PHY,  7t.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rpepo,  to  nourish.] 

1.  A  consumption  or  wasting  of  the  flesh,  with  loss 
of  strength,  without  any  sensible  cause;  a  wasting 
from  defect  of  nourishment.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

2.  More  appropriately,  gradual  progressive  emacia- 
tion and  exhaustion  from  defect  of  nutrition. 

AT-RO-PI'NA,  (at-ro  pi'ua,)  sometimes  called  A-tro'- 
pi-a,  n.  A  veg'talile  alkaloid,  extracted  from  the 
Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade.  It  is 
white,  brilliant,  and  crystallizes  in  long  needles. 

AT-TACH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  attacher,  to  tie  or  fasten,  to 
apply,  to  engage,  to  stick;  Arm.  staga;  It.  attaccarc; 
Norm,  attuelier,  to  attack  ;  tache,  tied,  fixed,  tacked 
together;  Port.  Sp.  atacar.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
attack,  and  the  sense  is,  to  put,  throw,  or  fall  on, 
hence,  to  seize,  and  stop,  coinciding  with  the  Eng. 
take  ;  Sw.  toga  :  Dan.  luge  ;  Sax.  tecccan  ;  Gr.  h\opat ; 
L.  tan  go,  for  logo;  Eng.  tack;  &c.  Class  Dg.  See 
Attack  and  Tack.] 

1.  To  take  by  legal  authority  ;  to  arrest  the  person 
by  writ,  to  answer  for  a  debt  or  demand  ;  applied  to 
a  taking  of  the  person  by  a  eirii  process  ;  being  never 
used  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal.  It  is  applied  also 
to  the  taking  of  goods  and  real  estate  by  an  officer, 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  precept,  to  hold  the  same  to 
satisfy  a  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  the  suit. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  and  lay  hold  on,  by  moral  force, 
as  by  affection  or  interest ;  to  win  the  heart ;  to 
fasten  or  bind  by  moral  influence  ;  as,  attached  to  a 
friend  ;  attacking  others  to  us  by  wealth  or  flattery. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere  ;  to  tie,  bind,  or  fasten  ;  as, 
to  attack  substances  by  any  glutinous  matter;  to 
attach  one  thing  to  another  by  a  string. 

4.  To  connect  with,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  as, 
to  attack  great  importance  to  a  particular  circum- 
stance. 

AT-TACH' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  legally  attached  ; 
liable  to  he  taken  by  writ  or  precept. 

AT-TA-CHE',  (at-ta-sha',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  attached 
to  another,  as  a  part  of  his  suite  or  attendants  ;  par- 
ticularly, one  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  embas- 
sador. 

AT-TACH'-ED,  (at-tacht',)  pp.  Taken  by  writ  or 
precept ;  drawn  to  and  fixed,  or  united  by  affection 
or  interest ;  fastened  ;  connected  with. 

AT-TACH'ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  seizing  by  com- 
mandment or  writ ;  drawing  to,  and  fixing  by  influ- 
ence ;  winning  the  affections  ;  fastening ;  connect- 
ing with. 

AT-TACH'MENT,  n.t 

1.  A  taking  of  the  person,  goods,  or  estate,  by  a 
writ  or  precept  in  a  civil  action,  to  secure  a  debt  or 
demand. 

2.  A  writ  directing  the  person  or  estate  of  a  person 
to  be  taken,  to  secure  his  appearance  before  a  court. 
In  England,  the  first  notice  to  appear  in  court  is  by 
summons ;  and  if  the  defendant  disobeys  this  moni- 
tion, a  writ  of  attachment  issues,  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  attach  him,  by  taking  gage,  or  security  in 
goods,  which  he  forfeits  by  non-appearance,  or  by 
making  him  find  safe  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  ap- 
pearance. But  in  trespasses,  an  attachment  is  the 
first  process.  In  tkis  country,  attachment  is  more 
generally  the  first  process ;  and  in  some  states,  the 
writ  of  attachment  issues  .at  first  against  the  prop- 
erty or  person  of  the  defendant.  In  Connecticut, 
this  writ  issues  against  the  person,  goods,  or  land, 
in  the  first  instance,  commanding  tit  take  the  goods 
and  estate  of  the  defendant,  if  to  be  found  ;  or  other- 
wise, to  take  his  body.  In  England,  witnesses  not 
appearing  upon  a  summons,  may  be  taken  by  attaeh- 
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vient;  a  process  called  with  us  a  capias.  Attach 
merits  also  issue  against  persons  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  court  of  attachments,  in  England,  is  held 
before  the  verderors  of  the  forest,  to  attach  and  try 
offenders  against  vert  and  venison. 

Foreign  attachment,  is  the  taking  of  the  money  or 
goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ;  as 
when  the  debtor  is  nor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  lias  absconded.  Anv  person  who  has  goods 
or  effects  of  a  debtor,  is  considered  in  'w  as  the 
agent,  attorney,  factor,  or  trustee  of  the  debtor  ;  and 
an  attachment  served  on  such  person  binds  the 
property  in  his  hands  to  respond  the  judgment  against 
the  debtor. 

3.  Close  adherence  or  affection  ;  fidelity  ;  regard  ; 
any  passion  or  affection  that  binds  a  person  ;  as,  an 
attachment  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  party. 

4.  That  by  which  one  tiling  is  attached  to  another  ; 
as,  to  cut  the  attneJiments  of  a  muscle. 

5.  Some  adjunct  attached  to  an  instrument,  ma- 
chine, or  other  object ;  as,  the  Eolian  attachment  to 
the  piano-forte. 

AT-TACK',  v.  «.t  [Fr.  attaquer  ;  Arm.  attacqi;  It.  at- 
taccare,  to  fasten,  to  attack  ;  attacco,  a  sticking  ;  Sp. 
atacar,  to  assault,  to  fasten,  or  make  close,  to  cram  ; 
Port,  atacar,  to  attack,  to  tease,  to  fasten  ;  Heb.  and 
Ch.  ypn,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  strike.  It  seems  to 
be  allied  to  attach ;  but  the  latter  verb  agrees  better 

with  the  Eth.  (T)®1]3  tok,  took, 
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aim >l,  I 


is,  whence 
; ;  and  the 


to  make  clc 
.    Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  assault ;  to  fall  upon  with  force;  to  assail, 
as  with  force  and  arms.  It  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  the  commencing  act  of  hostility  between  armies 
and  navies. 

2.  To  fall  upon,  with  unfriendly  words  or  writing  ; 
to  begin  a  controversy  with  ;  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
or  bring  in 
cisin ;  as,  to 
phlet. 

AT-TACK',  i 
with  force 
criticism. 

AT-TACK' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  attacked  ;  assail- 
able. 

AT-TACK'SD,  (at-takt',)  pp.  Assaulted  ;  invaded  ; 
fallen  on  with  lorce  or  enmity. 

AT-TACK' ER,  n.     One  who  assaults  or  invades. 

AT-TACK'ING,  ppr.  Assaulting;  invading ;  falling 
on  with  force,  calumny,  or  criticism. 

AT-TA-COT'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Attacotti,  a 
tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  allies  of  the  Scots. 

Pinkerton. 

AT'TA-GAS,  j  n.     [L.]     Names    applied,   by   former 

AT'TA-GEN,  \  naturalists,  to  a  variety  of  the  Te- 
trao  bonasia,  or  hazel  grouse,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Cuoier. 

AT'TA-GHAN.     See  Ataghan. 

AT-TaIN',  v.  i.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  atteindre ;  L.  atfmgo, 
to  reach,  come  to,  or  overtake;  ad  and  tango,  to 
touch,  reach,  or  strike  ;  that  is,  to  thrust,  urge,  or 
push  to.  It  has  no  connection  with  L.  uttineo.  See 
Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  reach ;  to  come  to  or  arrive  at,  by  motion, 
bodily  exertion,  or  efforts  toward  a  place  or  object. 

If  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.—  Acts  xxvii. 


Such   kn'.wt'il^    i 


i  wonderful  fur  me  ;  it  is  high; 


Regularly  this  verb  should  be  always  followed  by 
to ;  the  omission  of  to,  and  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
a  transitive  sense,  may  have  originated  in  mistake, 
from  the  opinion  that  the  verb  is  from  the  L.  utttueo, 
and  equivalent  to  obtain. 
AT-TAIN',  o.  t. 

1.  To  gain  ;  to  compass  ;  to  achieve  or  accomplish, 
that  is,  to  reach  by  efforts;  without  to  following. 

Tillotson. 

This  use  of  the  verb  is  now  established  ;  but  in 
strictness  to  is  here  implied  ;  attain  to  the  end.  The 
real  sense,  as  in  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb,  is, 
to  reach  or  come  to  the  end  or  purpose  in  view.  This 
word  always  implies  an  effort  toward  an  object. 
Hence  it  is  not  synonymous  with  obtain  and  procure, 
which  do  not  necessarily  imply  such  effort.  We 
procure  or  obtain  a  thing  by  purchase  or  loan,  and  we 
obtain  by  inheritance,  but  we  do  not  attain  it  by  such 
means.  An  inattention  to  this  distinction  has  led 
good  authors  into  great  mistakes  in  the  use  of  this 
word. 

2.  To  reach  or  come  ,to  a  place  or  object  by  pro- 
gression or  motion. 


Canaan  he  now  c 


shall  his  care  all 


To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree  •  to  equt 
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may  be  reached  by  efforts  of  the  mind  or  body  ;  that 
may  be  compassed  or  accomplished  by  efforts  directed 
to  the  object ;  as,  perfection  is  not  attainable  in  this 
life.  From  an  inattention  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
word,  as  explained  under  Attain,  authors  have  very 
improperly  used  this  word  for  obtainable,  procurable; 
as  in  the  following  passages:  "  The  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  food  and  liquor,  the  species  of  habitation,  furni- 
ture and  clot.i  ng,  to  which  the  common  people  of 
each  country  are  habituated,  must  be  attainable  with 
ease  and  certainty."  Paleij,  Philos.  b.  6,  chap.  11. 
"Gen.  Howe  would  not  permit  the  purchase  of  those 
articles  [clothes  and  blankets]  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  were  not  attainable  in  the  country."  Murs/iall's 
life  of  Washington,  3,  427.  Each  of  those  words 
should  be  obtainable. 

AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  at- 
tainable. 

AT-TaIN'DER,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  atteindre,  to  corrupt, 
attaint ;  also  conviction  ;  L.  ad  and  tingo,  to  stain ; 
Gr.  rcyyto.     Class  Dg.     See  Tinge.] 

1.  Literally,  a  staining,  corruption,  or  rendering 
impure;  a  corruption  of  blood.     Hence, 

2.  By  the  common  hue,  an  immediate  and  insepara- 
ble effect  of  a  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry,  for  trea- 
son or  felony  ;  the  consequences  of  which  to  the  per- 
son attainted  are  forfeiture  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments;  corruption  of  blood,  by  which  he  can 
no  longer  inherit,  or  transmit  an  inheritance;  and 
loss  of  reputation,  and  of  civil  rights  generally.  A 
statute  of  parliament  attainting  a  criminal,  is  called 
an  act  or  bill  of  attainder.  By  a  statute  of  3-4  Wm. 
IV.,  the  consequences  of  attainder  are  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Upon  the  tlieroiwli  ifieonsinlion    of  which  guilt  by  legal  at- 
tainder, the  tenia]  covenant  is  broken.  Blachstone. 

3.  The  act  of  attainting. 

An  act  was  male  lo i-  the  altaindcr  of  several  persons.    Encyc. 

JYote.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  bill  of  attainder  shall  lie  passed  ;  and  no  attainder 
of  treason  (in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence) 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

AT-TaIN'.ED,   (at-taind',)  pp.    Reached  ;  achieved. 

AT-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Reaching;  arriving  at;  accom- 
plishing. 

AT-TAIN'MENT,  k. 

1.  The  act  of  attaining  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at  or 
reaching;  hence,  the  act  of  obtaining  by  efforts;  as, 
the  attainment  of  excellence. 

2.  That  which  is  attained  to.  or  obtained  by  exer- 
tion ;  acquisition  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  attainments. 

AT-TAlNT',  v.  t.     [See  Attainder.] 

1.  To  taint  or  corrupt ;  to  extinguish  the  pure  or 
inheritable  blood  of  a  person  found  guilty  of  treason 
or  felony,  by  confession,  battle,  or  verdict,  and  con- 
sequent sentence  of  death,  or  by  special  act  of  par- 
liament. 

No  person  shell  1  ■  attnutted  of  hieh  nvasen  where  corruption  of 

"*  '" su".  7a"d t>  \nu.  nr. 

2.  To  taint,  as  the  credit  of  jurors,  convicted  of 
giving  a  false  verdict.  This  is  done  by  speeial  writ 
of  attaint.  The  conviction  of  such  a  crime  attaints 
the  reputtition  of  jurors,  and  renders  them  infamous. 

3.  To  disgrace ;  to  cloud  with  infamy ;  to  stain.' 

Spenser. 

4.  To  taint  or  corrupt.  Sliak. 
AT-TA1NT',k. 

1.  A  stain,  spot,  or  taint.    [See  Taint.]       Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  injurious;  that  which  impairs.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  blow  or  wound  on  the  legs  or  feet 
of  a  horse.  Encyc. 

4.  A  writ  which  lies  after  judgment  against  a  jury 
for  giving  a  false  verdict  in  any  court  of  record. 

AT-TAINT'ED,  pp.  Stained;  corrupted;  rendered 
infamous  ;  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting. 

AT-TAINT'ING,  ppr.  Staining;  corrupting  ;  render- 
ing infamous  by  judicial  act;  depriving  of  inheritable 
blood. 

AT-TAINT'MENT,  n.     The  being  attainted. 

AT-TaINT'URE,  n.  A  staining  or  rendering  infa- 
mous ;  reproach  ;  imputation. 

AT'TAR  OF  Ro'SES,  n.  A  highly  fragrant  concrete 
obtained  in  India  from  the  petals  of  loses.     P.  Cyc. 

AT-TaSK',  v.  t.  To  task ;  to  tax.  [Mot  used.  See 
Task.]  Shak. 

AT-TlSTE',  v.  t.     To  taste.    \JNot  used.    See  Taste.] 

AT-TEM'PER,  v.  t.  [L.  attempcro,  of  ad  and  tempera, 
to  temper,  mix,  or  moderate.     See  Temper.] 

1.  To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture,  as, 
to  attemper  heat  by  a  cooling  mixture,  or  spirit  by 
diluting  it  with  water. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate  ;  as,  to  attemper 
rigid  justice  with  clemency. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion  ;  to  regulate  ;  as,  a 
mind  well  utti  mperrd  with  kindness  and  justice. 

4.  To  accommodate ;  to  fit  or  make  suitable. 
Acts  —  attempered  to  the  lyre.  Pope. 

AT-TEM'PER-ANCE,  n.    Temperance.    [JYot  used.] 
Chaucer. 
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AT-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.     [L.  attemperatus.] 
Tempered ;  proportioned  ;  suited. 

Hope  must  be  proportioned  and  aUemperate  to  the  prom: 


AT-TEM'PER-ED,  pp.  Reduced  in  quality;  mod- 
erated ;  softened  ;  ivell  mixed  ;  suited. 

AT-TEM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Moderating  in  quality  ;  soft- 
ening ;  mixing  in  due  proportion  ;  making  suitable. 

AT-TEM'PER-LY,  adv.  In  a  temperate  manner. 
[Nat.  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

AT-TEM'PER-MENT,  n.  A  tempering,  or  due  pro- 
portion. 

AT-TEMPT',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  attenter,  from  L.  attento,  to 
attempt,  of  ad  and  tento,  to  try  ;  Arm.  attempt!.  The 
L.  tento  is  from  the  same  root  as  Undo,  to  strain  ; 
Gr.  Tcwoi.    Hence,  the  literal  sense  is  to  strain,  urge, 


stretch.] 
1.  To  1 


Shak. 


make  an  effort  to  effect  some  object ;  to 
make  trial  or  experiment ;  to  try ;  to  endeavor ;  to 
use  exertion  for  tiny  purpose  ;  as,  to  attempt  to  sing  ; 
to  attempt  a  bold  flight. 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  make  an  effort  upon  ;  as,  to  at- 
tempt the  enemy's  camp. 

This  verb  is  not  always  followed  by  an  object,  and 
appears  to  be  intransitive  :  but  some  object  is  under- 
stood, or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  follows  in  the  place 
of  an  object ;  as,  he  attempted  to  speak. 

AT-TEMPT',  7i.  An  essay,  trial,  or  endeavor  ;  an  at- 
tack ;  or  an  effort  to  gain  a  point.  Bacon. 

AT-TEMPT' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  attempted,  tried, 
or  attacked  :  liable  to  an  attempt,  or  attack.     Shak. 

AT-TEMPT'EI),  /,/,.     Essayed  ;  tried  ;  attacked. 

AT-TEMPT'ER,  n.     One  who  attempts,  or  attacks. 
Milton. 

AT-TEMPT'ING,  ppr.  Trying;  essaying;  making 
an  etj'ort  to  gain  a  point ;  attacking. 

AT-TEND',  v.  t.  [L.  attendo  ;  Fr.  attendre,  to  wait, 
stay,  expect;  Sp.  ateuder;  It.  attendere;  L.  ad  and 
tendo,  to  stretch,  to  tend.     See  Tend.] 

1.  To  go  with,  or  accompany,  as  a  companion, 
minister,  or  servant. 

2.  To  be  present ;  to  accompany  or  be  united  to  ; 
as,  a  cold  attended  with  fever. 

3.  To  be  present  for  some  duty,  implying  charge  or 
oversight ;  to  wait  on  ;  as,  the  physician  or  the  nurse 
attends  the  sick. 

4.  To  be  present  in  business ;  to  be  in  company 
from  curiosity,  or  from  some  connection  in  affairs  ; 
as,  lawyers  or  spectators  attend  a  court. 

5.  To  be  consequent  to,  from  connection  of  cause; 
as,  a  measure  attended  with  ill  effects. 

6.  To  await;  to  remain,  abide,  or  be  in  store  for; 
as,  happiness  or  misery  attends  us  after  death. 

7.  To  wait  for  ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

8.  To  wait  or  stay  for. 

Three  days  I  promised  to  attend  my  doom.  Drydsn. 

9.  To  accompany  with  solicitude ;  to  regard  with 
interest. 

Their  hunger  t'uis  upp-'.is"<!,  iheir  care  attends 

The  doubitu!  lurliniu  of  Hair  aUeut  friends.  Dryden. 

10.  To  regard  ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon. 

The  pilot  (loth  not  attend  die  unskillful  words  of  the  passenger. 

This  is  not  now  a  legitimate  sense.  To  express  this 
idea,  we  now  use  the  verb  intransitively,  with  to — 


11.  To  expect.     [jYot  in  use.]  Raleigh. 

AT-TEND',  jj.it 

1.  To  listen ;  to  regard  with  attention ;  usually  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplication.  —  Ps.  lxxxvi. 

Hence  much  used  in  the  imperative,  attend! 

2.  To  regard  with  observation,  and  correspondent 
practice  ;  as,  my  son,  attend  to  my  words. 

Hence,  tc  regard  with  compliance. 
He  hath  trended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer.  —  Ps.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  fix  the  attention  upon,  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit ;  to  be  busy  or  engaged  in  ;  as,  to  attend  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  To  wait  on  ;  to  accompany  or  be  present,  in 
pursuance  of  duty;  with  on  or  upon;  as,  to  attend 
upon  a  committee  ;  to  attend  upon  business.     Hence, 

5.  To  wait  on,  in  service  or  worship  ;  to  serve. 
That  ye  may  attend  upon  the   Lord  witl 


6.  To  stay ;  to  delay.    [Obs.] 

For  this  peil'Liieii  >|K-  iilosi  yet  attend, 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be.  Davies. 

7.  To  wait ;  to  be  within  call.  Spenser. 
AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  waiting  on  or  serving. 

For  he —  perdioeih  rL,  a 1,  r  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  at- 
tendance at  the  altar— Heb.  vii. 

2.  A  waiting  on  ;  a  being  present  on  business  of 
any  kind  ;  as,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  persons 
in  court  ;  attendance  of  members  of  the  legislature. 

3.  Service  ;  ministry  ;  as,  to  receive  attendance. 

Shak 

4.  The  persons  attending;  a  train;  a  retinue. 

Milton- 


FaTE,  FaR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF, 


'  ,St   Pit  tonal  llhioinilknis. 


|  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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5.  Attention;  regard;  careful  application  of  mind. 

Give  attendance  to  reading.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

6.  Expectation.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 
AT-TEND'ANT,  a.     [Fr.] 

1.  Accompanying  ;  being  present,  or  in  the  train. 
Other  Bun*  —  wiili  tli.-it  attin'htnl  moons.  Milton. 

2.  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or  immediately 
following,  as  consequential;  as,  intemperance  with 
all  its  attendant  evils. 

3.  In  law,  depending  on,  or  owing  duty  or  service 
to;  as,  the  wife  aUrndoni.  to  the  heir.  Cornel. 

Attendant  keys;  in  music,  the  keys  or  scales  on  the 
fifth  above,  and  fifth  below,  (or  fourth  above,)  any 
key-note  or  tonic,  considered  in  relation  to  the  key 
or  scale  on  that  tonic.  ■  Cullcott. 

AT-TEND'ANT,  n.    One  who  attends  or  accompanies 
in  any  character  whatever,  as  a  friend,  companion, 
minister,  or  servant ;  one  who  belongs  to  the  train. 
Dryden. 

2.  One  who  is  present ;  as,  an  attendant  at  or  upon 
a  meeting. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  owes  duty  or  service  to,  or  de- 
pends on  another.  Cowel. 

4.  That  which  accompanies  or  is  consequent  to. 

A  love  of  fame,  ih"  allrml'inl  <>l  noble  spirits.  Pope. 

Shame  is  the  attendant  of  vice.  Anon. 

AT-TEND'ED,  pp.  Accompanied;  having  attend- 
ants ;  served  ;  waited  on. 

AT-TEND'ER,  n.  One  who  attends ;  a  companion ; 
an  associate.     [Little  used.] 

AT-TEND'ING,  ppr.     Going  with;    accompanying; 


AT-TENT',  n.     Attention  ;  as,  with  due  attent. 

Spenser. 

AT-TENT'ATES,  n.  pi.  Proceedings  in  a  court  of 
judicature,  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.      Ai/liffc. 

AT-TEN'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  attending  or 
heeding  ;  the  due  application  of  the  ear  to  sounds,  of 
the  eye  to  visual  objects,  or  of  the 'mind  to  any  ob- 
jects presented  to  its  contemplation.  [Literally,  a 
stretching  toward.] 


Shale. 


2.  Act  of  civility,  or  courtesy ; 


as,   attention 


3.  The  word  of  command  given  to  soldiers  before 
performing  any  exercise  or  evolution. 
AT-TENT'fVE,  o.t  [Fr.  attentif.] 

Heedful;  intent;  observant;  regarding  with  care. 
It  is  applied  to  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  as, 
an  attentive  ear  or  eye ;  to  the  application  of  the 
mind,  as  in  contemplation  ;  or  to  the  application  of 
the  mind,  together  with  the  senses  above  mentioned, 
as  when  a  person  is  attentive  to  the  words,  and  to 
th-  manner  and  matter  of  a  speaker,  at  the  same 

AT-TENT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Heedfully  ;  carefully  ;  with 
fixed  attention. 

AT-TENT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  attent- 
ive ;  heedfulness  ;  attention. 

AT-TENT'LY,  adv.     Attentively.  Barrmo. 

AT-TEN'T-7-ANT,  a.  [See  Attenuate.]  Making 
thin,  as  fluids;  diluting;  rendering  less  dense  and 
viscid  ;  properly',  subtilizing  the  humors  of  the  body, 
or  In-aking  tbeni  into  liner  parts. 

AT-TEN'li-ANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  thins  the  fluids  ; 
a  diluent.  Core. 

Properly,  as  originally  used,  a  medicine  supposed 
to  possess  the  property  of  rendering  the  blood  and 
other  humors  more  fluid,  by  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  particles,  either  by  abrasion  or  division;  in  the 
latter  ease  called  also  an  incident. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE,  v.  U  [L.  altCHuo,  of  ad  and  tenuo, 
to  make  thin;  L.  tennis;  W.  tcnaa;  Ir.  tana  or 
tanaidlie  ;  Eng.  thin. ;  which  see.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  consistent ;  to  render  less 
viscid  ;  properly,  to  subtilize  the  humors  of  the  body, 
or  to  break  them  into  finer  parts ;  opposed  to  con- 
dense, incrassatc,  or  thicken. 

2.  To  comminute ;  to  break  or  wear  solid  sub- 
stances into  finer  or  very  minute  parts. 


In  alchemy,  to  pulverize,  or  reduce  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  Encyc. 

3.  To  make  slender ;  to  reduce  in  thickness. 
AT-TEN'lI-ATE,  a. 

1.  Made  thin,  or  less  viscid ;  made  slender. 

Bacon. 

2.  In  botany,  attenuated  ;  growing  slender  toward 
a  point  or  extremity. 

AT-TEN'U-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  thin  or  less  vis- 
cid ;  comminuted  ;  made  slender.  In  botany,  grow- 
ing slender  toward  an  extremity. 

AT-TEN'lI-A-TING,  ppr.  Making  thin,  as  fluids; 
making  fine,  as  solid  substances;  making  slender  or 
lean. 

AT-TEN-TJ-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin,  as 
fluids  ;  as,  the  attenuation  ol'ibe  1  minors. 
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2.  The  act  of  making  fine,  by 
trition ;  pulverization. 

The  action  of  the  air  facilitates  the  attenuation  of  these  rocks. 
Trans.  Chaplal, 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  slender,  thin,  or 
lean. 

AT'TER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  attero,  to  wear.] 

1.  To  wear  away. 

2.  To  form  or  accumulate  by  wearing. 
AT'TER-A-TED,  pp.     Formed  by  wearing.        Ray. 
AT-TER  A'TION,  ?i.     The  operation  of  forming  land 

by  the  wearing  of  the  sea,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
earth  in  one  place  and  deposition  of  it  in  another. 
Ray. 
AT-TEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  attester;  L.  attestor ;  of  ad  and 
tcstor,  to   affirm  or  bear   witness     from   testis.     See 
Testify] 

1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  certify  ;  to  affirm  to  be 
true  or  genuine ;  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  in 
words  or  writing,  to  support  a  fact  ;  appropriately 
used  for  the  affirmation  of  persons  in  their  official 
capacity  ;  as,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a  writing,  to  attest 
a  copy  of  record.  Persons  also  attest  writings  by  sub- 
scribing their  names. 

2.  To  bear  witness  to,  or  support  the  truth  of  a 
fact,  by  other  evidence'  than  words  ;  as,  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

3.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  invoke  as  conscious. 
■avi-ii'a  iin]n'rial  6tate 
i  violate.  Dryden. 

AT-TEST',  n.  Witness ;  testimony ;  attestation.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

AT-TEST-A'TION,  n.  Testimony;  witness;  a  sol- 
emn or  official  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  in  sup- 
port of  a  fact;  evidence.  The  truth  appears  from 
the  attestation  of  witnesses,  or  of  the  proper  officer. 
The  subscription  of  a  name  to  a  writing  is  an  attest- 
ation. 

AT-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Proved  or  supported  by  testi- 
mony solemn  or  official ;  witnessed  to ;  supported  by 
evidence. 

AT-TEST'ING,  ppr.  Witnessing  to;  calling  to  wit- 
ness ;  affirming  in  support  of. 

AT-TEST'OR,  n.     One  who  attests. 

AT'TIG,  a.     [L.  Alliens ;  Gr.  ArriKOe.] 

Pertaining  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  its  principal 
city,  Athens ;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were 
characteristic  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  Attic  wit, 
Attic  salt,  a  poignant,  d.Jicate  wit,  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  ;  an  Attic  style,  a  style,  pure,  classical, 
and  elegant  ;  Attic   faith,  inviolable  faith. 

Attic  dialect ;  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Athenians. 

Attic  base  ;  a  peculiar  base  used  by  the  ancient  ar- 
chitects in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  by 
Palladio  and  some  others  hi  the  Doric. 

Encyc.  Cyc. 
Attic  order ;  an  order  of  small  square  pillars  at  the 
uppermost  extremity  of  a  building.  This  had  its 
origin  in  Athens,  and  was  intended  to  conceal  the 
roof.  These  pillars  should  never  exceed  in  bight 
one  third  of  the  hight  of  the  order  on  which  they 
are  placed,  nor  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  it. 

AT'TIC,  )  n.    A  story  in  the  upper  part  of 

AT'TIG  STo'RY,  (     a  house,  with   small  windows 

either  in  or  above  the  cornice. 
AT'TIC,  n.    A  small  square  pillar  with  its  cornice  on 
the  uppermost  part  of  a  building.     Attics  properly 
form  the  crown  of  the  building,  or  a  finishing  for  the 
other  orders,  when  they  are  used  in  the  structure. 
Encyc 
2.  An  Athenian  ;  an  Athenian  author. 

Jones's  Greek  Grammar. 
AT'Tie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to   Athens;    pure,   clas- 
sical. Hammond. 
AT'TI-CISM,  n.    The  peculiar  style  and  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language,  used  by  the  Athenians  ;  refined  and 
elegant  Greek  ;  concise  and  elegant  expression. 

Encyc,  art.  Philos. 
2.  A  particular  attachment  to  the  Athenians. 

Mitford. 
Applied  particularly  to  the  art  of  siding  with  the 
Athenians,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Hobbes's  Thucyd.  viii. 

AT'TI-CIZE,  v.  t.    To  conform  or  make  conformable 

to  the  language  or  idiom  of  Attica.     Adjectives  in  oc, 

w^en  amazed,  become  wc.     Jones's  Greek  Grammar. 

AT'TI-CIZE,  v.  i.    To  use  Atticisms,  or  the  idiom  of 

the  Athenians. 

2.  To  side  with  the  Athenians,  or  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  Athens.  Smith's  Thucyd.  viii. 

AT'TICS,  n.  pi.    The  title  of  a  book  in   Pausanias, 

which  treats  of  Attica.  Trans,  of  Pans.  b.  1. 

AT-TINGE',j>.  t.     [Uattingo.] 

To  touch  lightly. 
AT-TIRE',7).  (.  [Norm,  attyrer,  to  provide  ;  Fr.  atours, 
dress,  attire ;  mourner,  to  dress  a  woman,  to  attire ; 
tire  woman ;  Arm.  atourm,  female 
;  G.  zicren,  to  adorn.  We  retain  tire,  the 
simple  word,  applied  to  the  band  of  a  wheel,  and  this 
word,  in  the  D.  toer,  coincides  with  tour  See 
Class  Dr.] 
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To  dress ;  to  array ;  to  adorn  ;  particularly,  to 
adorn  with  elegant  or  splendid  garments. 

With  the  linen  miter  Bhatl  Aaron  be  auired.  —  Lev.  xvi. 
AT-TIRE',  n.    Dress;   clothes;  habit;  but  appropri- 
ately, ornamental  dress. 

Can  a  bride  forget  her  attire  ?  —  Jer.  ii. 

2.  The  horns  of  a  deer. 

3.  In  some  rorhj  boionuid  writers,  the  internal  parts 
of  a  flower,  included  within  the  empalement  or 
calyx,  and  the  foliation  or  corolla.  Florid  attire, 
called  thrums  or  suits,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  mari- 
gold and  tansy,  consists  commonly  of  three  parts,  of 
which  the  outer  part  is  the  floret.  This  corresponds 
to  the  floret  of  the  disc  in  compound  flowers.  Semi: 
form  attire,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  chives  and 
apices  ;  corresponding  to  the  stamens,  with  their  fil- 
aments and  anthers.  Johnson.     Cyc 

AT-TIR'£D,  pp.    Dressed;  decked  with 


AT-TIR'ER,  n.     One  who  dresses  or  adorns   with 

attire. 
AT-TIR'ING,  ppr.    Dressing  ;  adorning  with  dress  or 

AT-Tl'TLE,  v.  t.     To  entitle.     [JVot  in  use]     Gower. 

AT'TI-TUDE,  n. t  [Fr.  altitude,  posture;  Sp.  actitud, 
from  L.  actus,  ago.  The  Italian  attitudine  is  posture 
and  fitness  ;  attitude  and  aptitude  being  united  in  the 
same  word.] 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  person,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parts  of  his  body  are  disposed,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  some  purpose  or  emotion;  as, 
a  threatening  attitude;  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

2.  Posture  or  position  of  things,  in  a  corresponding 
relation;  as,  in  times  of  trouble  let  a  nation  preserve 
a  firm  attitude.  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Hamilton.     Gov.  Smith,  JV.  H. 

3.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  posture  or  action 
in  which  a  figure  or  statue  is  placed  ;  the  gesture  of 
a  figure  or  statue  ;  such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  as 

xpress  the  action  and  sentiments  of  the 


AT-TOL'LEiNT,  a.  [L.  attollens,  attollo,  of  ad  and 
tollo,  to  lift.] 

Lifting  up ;  raising  ;  as,  an  attollcnt  muscle. 

Derham. 
AT-TOL'LENT,  n      A  muscle  which    raises   some 
part,  as  the  ear,  the  eyeball,  or  the  upper  eyelid; 
otherwise  called  Icoator  or  elevator. 

Quincy.     Encyc. 
AT-TORN',  v.  i.     [L.  ad  and  torno  ;  Fr.  tourner ;  Arm. 
tuirgna,  turnein,  to  turn ;   Sp.  tornar ;  Port.  id.  ;  It. 
attorniare,   torniare.      Hence,  torniamento,  a  tourna- 
ment ;  Sp.  torneo.     See  Turn.] 

In  the  feudal  law,  to  turn,  or  transfer  homage  and 
service  from  one  lord  to  another.  This  is  the  act  of 
feudatories,  vassals,  or  tenants,  upon  the  alienation 
of  the  estate.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

AT-T0RN'EY,(at-turn'y,)7i.;p;.  Attorneys.  [Norm. 
attournon;  tonic,  id.  ;  from  tour,  tourn,  turn,  change. 
One  who  takes  the  turn  or  place  of  another.  See 
Attorn  and  Turn.] 

One  who  is  legally  appointed  by  another  to  transact 
any  business  for  him.  An  attorney  is  either  public 
or  private.  A  private  attorney  is  a  person  appointed 
by  another,  by  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney,  to  transact 
any  business  for  him  out  of  court.  A  public  attorney, 
or  attorney  at  Jaw,  is  an  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  le- 
gally qualified  to  prosecute  and  di  feud  actions  in  such 
court,  on  the  retainer  of  clients.  The  attorney  at  law 
answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  of  the  civilians 
and  canonists,  and  to  the  solicitor,  in  chancery. 

In  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  the  United  States, 
attorneys  are  not  admitted  to  practice  in  any  court 
until  examined,  approved,  licensed,  and  sworn  by 
that  court,  after  which  tiny  are  proper  officers  of  the 
court  ;  but  in  Connecticut,  an  attorney  admitted  and 
sworn  by  one  of  the  county  courts,  is  authorized  to 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

In  Great  Britain,  attorneys  are  not  admitted  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  or  to  be  advocates  or  counsel,  in 
the  higher  courts  ;  this  privilege  being  confined  to 
barristers  and  Serjeants. 

In  New  i'ork,  and  in  Jlnstacltusrtts,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction observed  between  attorneys  and  counselors 
at  law,  but  in  most  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
offices  are  combined,  or  that  of  attorney  alone  re- 
tained. 

In  Virginia,  the  duties  of  attorney,  counselor,  con- 
veyancer, and  advocate,  are  all  performed  by  the  same 
individual.  Wirt. 

An  attorney  may  have  general  powers  to  transact 
business  for  another ;  or  his  powers  may  be  special, 
or  limited  to  a  particular  act  or  acts. 

Attorney  general,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  with  general  powers  to  act  in 
all  legal  proceedings,  in  which  the  crown  is  a  party; 
particularly,  to  prosecute  in  criminal  matters  affect- 
ing the  state.  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  State  governments,  the 
attorney  general  is  an  officer  with  corresponding 
powers. 

A  power,  letter,  or  warrant  of  attorney,  is  a  written. 
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ATT 

authority  from  one  person  empowering  another  to 

Iran-art  business  for  him. 
AT-TORN'EY,  v.  t.    To  perform  by  proxy  ;  to  employ 

as  a  proxy.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

AT-TORN'EY-SHIP,  (at-turn'y-ship,)  n.     The  office 

of  an  attorney  ,  agency  for  another.  Shak. 

AT-TORN'ING,  ppr.     Acknowledging  a  new  lord,  or 

transferring  homage  and  fealty  to  the  purchaser  of  an 

estate. 
AT-TORN'MENT,  n.   The  act  of  a  feudatory,  vassal, 

or  tenant,  by  which  he  consents,  upon  the  alienation 

of  an  estate,  to  receive  a  new  lord  or  superior,  and 

transfers  to  him  his  homage  and  service. 

Encyc.    Blackstone. 
AT-TRACT',  v.  t.     [L.   attraho,   atlraclus,   of  ad  and 

traho,  to  draw.     See  Drag  and  Draw.] 

1.  In  physics,  to  draw  to,  or  cause  to  tend  to  ;  par- 
ticularly to  cause  to  approach,  adhere,  or  combine; 
or  to  cause  to  resist  divulsion,  separation,  or  decom- 
position. 

2.  To  draw  by  influence  of  a  moral  kind  ;  to  invite 
or  allure  ;  as,  to  attract  admirers. 

4.  To  engage  ;  as,  to  attract,  attention. 
AT-TRACT',  «.     Attraction.      [JVot  in  use.] 

Hudibras. 
AT-TRACT-A-BIL'I-TY,  ?i.      The  quality   of  being 
attractable,  or  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. Asiat.  Researches. 
AT-TRA€T'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  attracted  ;  sub- 
ject to  attraction.                             Lavoisier,  by  Kerr. 
AT-TRACT'ED,  pp.     Drawn  toward  ;    invited  ;  al- 


lured ;  engaged. 
AT-I'RAt'T'ie, 
AT-TRACT'IC-AL 
AT-TRACT'lLE,  a 


a.     Having  power  to  draw  to. 
[JVot  used.]  Ray. 

That  has  power  to  attract. 

Med.  Rep. 

AT-TRA€T'ING,  ppr.    Drawing  to  or  toward  ;  in- 
viting ;  alluring  ;  engaging. 
AT-TRACT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  attracting  manner. 
AT-TRA€'TION,  n. 

1.  In  physics,  the  power  or  force  which  draws 
bodies  or  their  particles  inward  each  other,  or  which 
causes  them  to  tend  toward  each  other,  or  to  resist  a 
counteracting  tendency ;  or  the  law  by  which  they 
tend  toward  each  other,  or  resist  a  counteracting 
tendency. 

Attraction  is  distinguished  into  that  which  is  mani- 
fested between  bodies  or  masses  at  sensible  distances, 
and  that  which  is  manifested  between  the  particles 
or  molecules  of  bodies  at  insensible  distances.  The 
former  includes  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  gravita- 
tion, or  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  each 
other,  as  the  tendency  of  the  planets  toward  the  sun, 
or  of  a  stone,  when  raised  in  the  air,  to  fall  to  the 
earth  ;  and  also,  the  attraction  of  magnetism,  and  that 
of  electricity.  The  latter  takes  place  either  between 
particles  of  the  same  kind,  or  homogeneous  particles, 


particles,  uniting  them  into  compounds,  and  is  then 
called  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity.  The  attractions 
of  the  first  class,  however,  exist  between  particles  as 
well  as  masses  ;  and  the  surfaces  of  masses  in  con- 
tact, or  at  inappreciable  distances,  also  attract  each 
other,  causing  adhesion,  in  heterogeneous  ac  wen  as 
homogeneous  bodies. 

The  attraction  of  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
principle  which  confines  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Its  power  or  force  is  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  body,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  attracting  bodies. 

2.  The  act  of  attracting ;  the  effect  of  tne  princi- 
ple of  attraction. 

Attraction  may  oe  performed  ly  inn.nU.-  or  i.oir  other  means. 
NewtonS  Optics. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to,  in- 
viting, or  engaging ;  as,  the  attraction  of  beauty  or 
eloquence. 

Elective  attraction,  or  elective  affinity,  in  chemistry,  is 
the  tendency  of  those  substances  in  a  mixture  to 
combine,  which  have  the  strongest  attraction. 


;  force  of  bodies. 
2.  Drawing  to  by  moral  influence;   alluring;  in- 
viting ;  engaging  ;  as,  the  attractive  graces. 


AT-TRA€T'IVE-LY,  adv.     With  the   power  of  at- 
tracting or  drawing  to. 
AT-TRACT'IVE-NESS,  n.      The    quality    of   being 

attractive  or  engaging. 
AT-TRAeT'OR,?i.     The  person  or  thing  that  attracts. 
AT-TRA'HENT,  a.     [L.  attraliens.] 

Drawing  to ;  attracting. 
AT-TRa'HENT,  n. 

1.  That  which  draws  to  or  attracts,  i 


2.  In  meilicine,  a  substance,  formerly  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  drawing  the  humors  to  the 
part  where  applied,  but  which  really  only  excites 
action  in  the  part,  and  thus  may  increase 
as  an  apispastic,  sinapism,  rubefacient,  orsuppurat 


AUB 

AT-TRAP',  v.  t.     [Qu.  Fr.  drap,  cloth.] 

To  clothe ;  to  dress ;  to  adorn  with  trappings. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Barret.     Spenser. 

AT-TRECT-A'TION,  n.     |L.  attrectatio.] 

Frequent  handling.  Diet. 

AT-TRIB'IT-TA-BLE,  a.     (See  Attribute.] 

That  may  be  ascribed,  imputed,  or  attributed  ;  as- 
cribable  ;  imputable  ;  as,  the  fault  is  not  attributable 
to  the  author. 
AT-TRIB'UTE,  v.  fct  [L.  aUribuo ;  ad  and  tribuo,  to 
divide,  to  bestow,  to  assign  ;  tribas,  a  tribe,  division, 
or  ward ;  Fr.  attribuer ,-  Sp.  atribair,  tribuir ;  It. 
attribuire.     See  Tribe.] 

1.  To  allot  or  attach,  in  contemplation ;  to  ascribe ; 
to  consider  as  belonging. 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God  that  contains  a  contradiction. 

Tulolson. 

2.  To  give  as  due  ;  to  yield  by  an  act  of  the  mind ; 
as,  to  attribute  to  God  all  the  glory  of  redemption. 

3.  To  impute  to  as  a  cause  ;  as,  our  misfortunes 
are  generally  to  be  attributed  to  our  follies  or  im- 
prudence. 

AT'TRI-BUTE,  n.  That  which  is  attributed  ;  that 
which  is  considered  as  belonging  to,  or  inherent  in  ; 
as,  power  and  wisdom  are  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  or  a  quality  determining  something  to  be 
after  a  certain  manner ;  as,  extension  is  an  attribute 
of  body.  Encyc. 

2.  Quality  ;  characteristic  disposition ;  as  bravery 
and  generosity  in  men.  Bacon. 

3.  A  thing  belonging  to  another;  an  appendant; 
as,  the  arms  of  a  warrior.  In  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  symbol  of  office  or  character,  added  to  any  partic- 
ular figure  ;  as,  a  club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 

Encyc. 

4.  Reputation  ;  honor. 
~t, 

Ascribed ;  yielded  as  due ; 
imputed. 

AT-THIB'U-TING,  ppr.  Ascribing;  yielding  or  giv- 
ing as  due  ;  imputing. 

AT-TRI-BII'TION,  n.  The  act  of  attributing,  or  the 
quality  ascribed  ;  commendation. 

AT-TRIB'lJ-TIVE,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  expressing  an  attribute.  Harris. 

2.  That  attributes  ;  attributing  ;  as,  attributive  jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

AT-TRIB'tJ-TIVE,  n.     In  grammar,  a  word  significant 

of  an  attribute  ;  as  an  adjective,  verb,  or  participle, 

which  denotes  the  attribute  of  a  substance  ;  or  an 

adverb,  which  denotes  the  attribute  of  an  attribute. 

Harris's  Hermes. 

AT-TRlTE',  a.  [L.  attritus,  worn,  of  ad  and  ten,  to 
wear;  Gr.  rapes.     See  Trite.] 

1.  Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction.  Milton. 

2.  In  Roman  Catholic  theology,  repentant  only  from 
fear  of  punishment. 

AT-TRITE'NESS,  n.    The  being  much  worn. 

Johnson, 
AT-TRI"TION,  (at-trish'tin,)  n.    Abrasion  ■   tnf-  act 
of  wearing  by  friction,  or  by  rubbing  substances 
together. 

T!.t  CDEUCge  or  ai-ment  la  effected  by  attrition  of  the  inward 
jtwuaca.  ArbuthnqL 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn.  Johnson. 

3.  With  Roman  Catholic  divines,  grief  for  sin,  arising 
only  from  fear  of  punishment ;  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance.  Wallis. 

AT-TCNE',  v.  c     Lof  ad  and  tune.    See  Tone  and 

T';SE.j 

1.  To  tune,  or  put  in  tune ;  to  adjust  one  sound  to 
another ;  to  make  accordant ;  as,  to  attune  the  voice 
to  a  harp. 

2.  To  make  musical. 

Vernal  airs  —  attune  the  trembling  leaven.  Milton. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  arrange  fitly  ;  to  make  accord- 
ant; as,  to  attune  the  thoughts  ;  to  attune  our  aims  to 
the  divine  will. 

AT-TuN'-ED,  pp.  Made  musical  or  harmonious  ;  ac- 
commodated in  sound  ;  made  accordant. 

AT-TON'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  tune ;  making  mu- 
sical ;  making  accordant. 

A-TWAIN',  adv.    In  twain  ;  asunder.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

A-TWEEN',  adv.     Between.     f  06s.]  Spenser. 

A-TWIXT',  adv.     Betwixt.     [ObsA  Spenser. 

A-TW6',adv.    In  two.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

AU-BAIJVE' ,  (o-bane',)  rt.     [Fr.  aubain,  an  alien.] 

The  droit  d'.nibuine,  in  France,  was  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  succession  or  inheritance  of  a  foreigner 
not  naturalized,  or  of  a  foreigner  naturalized,  who 
had  left  no  heirs  within  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
not  disposed  of  his  property,  while  living,  by  dona- 
tion or  testament.  Encyc.  Meth. 

This  right  was  abolished  in  1790,  by  the  National 
Assembly  ;  restored,  by  Napoleon,  in  1804  ;  partially 
abolished,  by  the  treaty  id' Pans,  in  1814  ;  and  finally 
entirely  abolished  in  1819.  P.  Cue. 

AU'BIN,  n.    [Fr.]     A  broken  kind  of  gait  in  a  horse, 

"  between  an  amble  and  a  gallop,  vftlgarly  called  a 
nterbury  gallop. 

AU'] 


AUD 

from  brennan,  burn,  denoting  the  color  made  by 
scorching.] 

Reddish  brown. 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed.  Dryden. 

AUCTION,  ra.t  [L.  audio,  (augeo, to  increase,)  a  pub- 
lic sale ;  or  Eng.  to  liawk  :  G.  hbken  ;  pro.ierly,  to  cry 
out.     See  Hawk.] 

1.  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  regularly,  by  a  person  licensed  and  authorized 
for  the  purpose ;  a  vendue  Contracts  for  services, 
supplies,  &c,  sometimes,  are  sold  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der Among  the  Romans,  this  species  of  sale  was 
made  by  a  crier,  sub  hasta,  i.  e.,  under  a  spear  stuck 
in  the  earth. 

2.  The  things  sold  at  auction.  Pope. 
Dutch  auction;  the  public   offer  of  property   at  a 

price  beyond  its  value,  then  gradually  lowering  the 
price,  till  some  one  accepts  it,  as  purchaser.     P.  Cyc. 

AUC'TION-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction  or  pub- 
lic sale.  Dryden 

AUC-TION-EER',  n.     [L.  auctionarius.] 

The  person  who  sells  at  auction  ;  a  person  licensed 
by  government  to  dispose  of  goods  or  lands  by  public 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

AUG-TION-EER',  v.  t.     To  sell  at  auction.   Cmopcr. 

AU-€U-Pa'TION,  n.  [L.  aucupatio,  from  uucupor,  of 
or1/-'  and  capio.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  taking  birds  ;  fowling  ;  bjrd- 
catcliing.     [Little  used.] 

AU-Da'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  audax  ;  Fr.  audacieux  J  from  L 

"  audeo,  to  dare.     The  sense  is,  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Very  hold  or  daring ;  impudent ;  contemning 
the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  or  decorum  ;  used  for 
bold  in  wickedness  ;  applied  to  persons;  as,  an  auda- 
cious wretch. 

2.  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from,  daring  ef- 
frontery, or  contempt  of  law  ;  as,  an  audacious  crime. 

3.  Bold  ;  spirited.  Milton.  B.  Jonson. 
AU-DA'CIOUS  LY,  adv.    In  an  impudent  manner; 

with  excess  of  boldness.  S/mk. 

AU-DA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  au- 
dacious ;  impudence  ;  audacity.  Sandys. 

AU-DAC'I-TY,  71.      Boldness  ;    sometimes  in  a  good 

"  sense  ;  daring  spirit,  resolution,  or  confidence. 

2.  Audaciousness  ;  impudence  ;  in  a  bad  sense;  im- 
plying a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint. 

AUD'E-AN-ISM,  n.     Anthropomorphism  ;  or  the  doc- 

"  trine  of  Audeus,  a  Syrian  of  the  fourth  century,  who 
maintained  that  God  has  a  human  shape  ;  from 
Gen.  i.  26.  Encyc. 

AUD'I-BLE,  a.      [L.    audibilis,   from   audio,   to  hear. 

"  This  word  is  evidently  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  ear;  Gr.  own,  ovarocj  Vulg.  Gr.  avita.  The 
verb  audio  is  contracted  into  Sp.  oir ;  Por*.  ouvir  • 
Fr.  ou'ir,  to  hear.  Hence,  in  law.  juer  ir.d  irom  the 
French  oyei,  hear  v».  „uk  a'-iruiious  O  yes,  of  our 
courts-1 

.•  an.,  may  oe  neard  ;  perceivable  by  the  ear  ;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  ;  as,  an  audible  voice  or  whisper 

AUD'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  audime 

AUD'I-BLY,  adv.    In  an  audible  manner ,  Ji  a  inan- 

"  ner  so  as  to  be  heard. 

AUD'I-ENCE,  «.    The  act  of  hearing,  or  attending  to 

"  sounds. 

His  bold  discourse  had  audience.  Milton. 

2.  Admittance  to  a  hearing ;  reception  to  an  in- 
terview, especially  with  a  sovereign  or  the  head 
of  a  government,  for  conference  or  the  transaction 
of  business;  as,  Mr.  Titt  had  an  audience  of  the  king. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  interview  of  mere 
ceremony  between  the  head  of  a  government  and 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  ;  as  when  an 
embassador  requests  an  audience  of  leave. 

3.  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

4.  In  Spain,  one  of  the  seven  supreme  courts,  to    , 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  from   | 
which  no  appeal  lies,  except  in  Ihe  higher  civil  suits 
to  the  two  chanceries,  and  the  council  of  Castille. 

Ed.  Ennje. 
In   the  farmer  Sj'/iiiish  prueiuees  in  America,  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice,  and  the  district  over  which 
its  jurisdiction  extended.        Robertson.  Ed.  Encyc. 

5.  The  court  of  audience,  or  audience  court;  a  court 
htld  originally  before  an  archbishop  in  person  ;  that 
of  the  archbishop  of  t'anferlmry  is  now  held  by  the 
dean  of  the  arches  as  his  official. 

AUD'I-ENCE-CHAM-BER,  n.  An  apartment  for  an 
'  audience  or  formal  meeting. 

AUD'I-ENT,  n.     A  hearer.     [JVot  in  use.]       Shcllon. 
AUD'IT,  n.     [L.  audit,  he  hears.] 

1.  An  examination  of  an  account  or  of  accounts, 
with  the  hearing  of  the  parlies  concerned,  by  proper 
officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
compare  the  charges  with  the  vouchers,  examine 
witnesses,  and  state  the  balance. 

2.  The  result  of  such  an  examination,  or  an  ac- 
count as  adjusted  by  auditors  ;  a  final  account.  Sliak. 

AUD'IT,  v.  t.  To  examine  and  adjust  an  account  or 
accounts,  by  proper  officers,  or  by  persons  legally 
authorized  for  the  purpose  ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  a  treasurer,  or  of  parties  who  have  a  suit  depend- 
ing in  court. 
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AUD'IT-HOUSE,  n.    An  appendage  to  a  cathedral, 

"in  which  the  business  belonging  to  it  is  transacted. 
Wilder. 

AU-DTTA  QUE-RE'LA,  [L.]  In  lam,  when  a  de- 
fendant or  bail,  against  whom  judgment  has  been 
recovered,  complains  that  he  has  already  satisfied 
the  demand,  or  been  released  from  it,  an  audita 
querela,  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity^di- 
rected  to  the  court,  enjoining  it  to  hear  the  parties, 
and  cause  justice  to  be  done  them. 

AUD'IT-IVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  hearing. 

Cotgrave. 

AUD'IT-OR,  [L.]    A  hearer ;  one  who  attends  to  hear 

"a  discourse. 

2.  A  person  appointed  and  authorized  to  examine 
an  account  or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with 
the  vouchers,  examine  the  parties  and  witnesses, 
allow  or  reject  charges,  ">d  state  the  balance.  It  is 
usual  with  courts  to  relei  accounts,  on  which  an 
action  is  brought,  to  auditors  for  adjustment,  and 
their  report,  if  received,  is  the  basis  of  the  judgment. 
In  England,  there  are  officers  who  are  auditors  of 
courts,  of  the  revenue,  of  corporations,  &c.  In  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments, there  are  auditors  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the 
public  accounts. 

AUD'IT-OR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  auditor. 

Johnson. 

AUD'IT-O-RY,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  hearing  ; 
pertaining  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing.  Auditory 
nerve;  in  anatomy,  the  soft  pari  (purtio  mollis)  of  each 
of  the  sevent!)  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  different 
parts  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear;  the  seat  of 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

AUD'IT-0-RYr«.     [L.  auditorium.] 

1.  An  audience  ;  an  assembly  of  hearers,  as  in  a 
church  or  lecture-room. 

2.  A  place  or  apartment  where  discourses  are  de- 
livered. In  ancient  churches,  the  nave,  where  the 
hearers  stood  to  be  instructed. 

3.  A  bench  on  which  a  judge  sits  to  hear  causes. 

Encyc. 

AUD'IT-RESS,  it.    A  female  hearer.  Milton. 

AIJI',  n.     A  fool  ;  a  simpleton.     [See  Oaf.] 

AU  FAIT,  (o-fa,)  [Fr.]  Literally,  to  or  up  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  thing,  i.  e.  master  of  it ;  per- 
fectly able  to  perform  it.  As  the  phrase  is  followed 
by  de  in  French,  it  ought  properly  to  be  followed  by 
of  in  Euglish ;  as,  he  is  entirely  au  fait  of  that 
matter. 

AU-Ge'AN,  o.  The  Augean  stable,  in  Grecian  my- 
thology, is  represented  as  belonging  to  Augeas  or 
Augias,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterward  king 
'  of  Elis.  This  prince  kept  a  great  number  of  oxen 
in  a  stable  which  was  never  cleansed,  until  Hercules 
undertook  the  task  ;  a  task  which  it  seemed  imprac- 
ticable to  execute.  Hence  the  Augean  stable  came 
to  represent  what  is  deemed  impracticable,  or  a  place 
which  has  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  cleansed. 

Lcmpriere. 

AU'GER,  ii.  *  [D.  avegaar.  The  Saxon  word  is  nafe- 
gar  or  naue-gar,  from  nafa,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and 
gar,  a  tool  or  a  borer.  It  is  probable  that  the  real 
word  is  nuugar,  corrupted.] 
*1.  An  instrument  for  boring  large  boles,  chiefly  used 
by  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  wheelwrights, 
and  shipwrights.  It  consists  of  an  iron  blade,  end- 
ing in  a  steel  bit,  with  a  handle  placed  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  blade.  Augers,  made  with  a  straight 
channel  or  groove,  in  some  places,  are  called  pod- 
catted  screw-aug 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  or  perforating  soils  or 
rocks,  consisting  of  a  handle  for  working,  a  rod 
which  may  be  lengthened  as  the  perforation  extends, 
and  a  bit,  mouth,  or  cutting  piece,  resembling  the 
bit  of  a  common  auger,  for  soils  or  soft  rocks,  and  a 
chisel  for  harder  rocks.  Brande.     Ure. 

AU'GER-HoLE,  n.     A  hole  made  by  an  auger. 

AU-GET',  n.  A  tube  filled  with  powder  and  extend- 
ing from  the  chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gallery,  used  in  exploding  mines.        Mil.  Vict. 

AUGHT,  (awt,)  n.  [Sax.  awiht,  aht,  or  omiht,  ohwit, 
oht,  from  wiht,  wight,  a  creature,  animal,  thing,  any 
thing.  This  wiht  seems  to  be  our  wight  and  mhit ; 
and  I  suspect  the  L.  qui,  qu<e,  quod,  quid,  what,  to  be 
the  same  word  varied  in  orthography.  This  word 
should  not  be  written  ought.] 

1.  Any  thing,  indefinitely. 

But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting.  Addison. 

2.  Any  part,  the  smallest ;  a  jot  or  tittle. 

There  failed  not  aught  of  any  good  tiring  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken. — Josh.  xxi. 
AU'GITE,  n.    [Gr.  avyn,  brightness.    Plin.  37,  10.] 
A  mineral,  called   by    Haiiy  pyroxene;  occurring 
crystallized  in  oblique  prismatic  forms,  and  also  mas- 
sive, lamellar,  granular,  and   fibrous,  and  presenting 
usually  some  shade  of  green,  but  sometimes  white  or 
black.     It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  with  oxyd   of  iron,   and  sometimes  oxyd   of 
manganese.    It  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  levas,  trap, 
and  basalt,  and  also  of  many  of  the  primary  rocks. 
Different  varieties  have  received  the  names" SaUitr, 
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Diopside,  Fassaite,  Coccolite,  Baikalite,  and  Omphacite. 
Common  asbestus  is  often  only  a  fibrous  augite. 
AU-GiT'I€,a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  augite  ;  resembling  augite,  or  par- 
taking of  its  nature  and  characters. 

2.  Composed  of  augite,  or  containing  augite  as  a 
principal  constituent ;  as,  aagitic  rocks ;  augitic  por- 
phyry. 

AUG-MENT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  augmenter  ;  L.  augmento,  aug- 
"  mentum,   from   augeo,  auxi,  to   increase;   Gr.   avtoi, 

ae^oj,  which  seems  to  be  the  Eng.  to  wax,  or  to  eke; 

Sax.  eacan.] 

1.  To  increase ;  to  enlarge  in  size  or  extent ;  to 
swell ;  to  make  bigger  ;  as,  to  augment  an  army,  by 
reenforcetnent ;  rain  augments  a  stream. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  increase  or  swell  the  degree, 
amount,  or  magnitude  ;  as,  impatience  augments  an 
evil. 

AUG-MENT',  v.  i.    To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger;  as, 
"  a  stream  augments  by  rain. 

AUG'MENT,  re.    Increase ;  enlargement  by  addition  ; 
"  state  of  increase. 

2.  In  philology, a  syllable  prefixed  to  a  word;  or  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  increase  of  a  disease,  or  the 
period  intervening  between  its  attack  and  hight. 

Parr. 
AUG-MENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  increased  ;  ca- 
pable of  augmentation.  Walsh's  Amer.  Review. 
AUG-MENT-A'TION,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  making  larger,  by  addi- 
tion, expansion,  or  dilatation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased  or  enlarged. 

3.  The  thing  added  by  which  a  thing  is  enlarged. 

4.  In  music,  a  doubling  the  value  of  the  notes  of 
the  subject  of  a  fugue  or  canon.  Busby. 

Augmentation  Court ;  in  England,  a  court  erected 
by  27  Hen.  VIII.,  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  It  was 
long  ago  dissolved.  Encyc. 

Augmentation,  in  heraldry,  consists  in  additional 
charges  to  a  coat-armor,  often  given  as  marks  of 
honor,  and  generally  borne  on  the  escutcheon  or  a 
canton.  Encyc. 

AUG-MENT' A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  quality  or  pow- 
er of  augmenting. 

AUG-MEXT'ER,  re.     He  that  augments. 

AUG-MENT'ING,  ppr.     Increasing;  enlarging. 

AU'GUR,  re.     [L.  augur.     The  first  syllable  is  from 

'"  avis,  a  bird  ;  but  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  last 
syllable  are  not  obvious.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  an  officer  whose  duty  was 
to  foretell  future  events  by  the  singing,  chattering, 
flight,  and  feeding  of  birds,  or  by  other  signs  or  omens, 
derived  from  celestial  phenomena,  appearances  of 
quadrupeds,  or  certain  accidents,  called  dirai.  There 
was  a  college  or  community  of  augurs,  originally 
three  in  number,  and  afterward  nine,  four  patri- 
cians and  five  plebeians.  They  bore  a  staff  or  wand, 
and  were  held  in  great  respect.  Encyc.    Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  by 
omens. 


I  l:ui"-Mie;. 


We  all  know  that  augur  can  not  look  at  augur  \ 

AU'GUR,  v.  i.    To  guess ;  to  conjecture  by  signs  or 

"  omens  ;  to  prognosticate. 

AU'GUR,  v.  t.    To  predict  or  foretell ;  as,  to  augur  ill 

AU'GU-RAL,  a.   [L.  auguralis.]     Pertaining  to  augurs 
"  or  to  augury.     The  Romans  had  their  augural  staff 

and  augural  books. 
AU'GU-RaTE,  v.  i.    To  judge  by  augury  ;  to  predict. 

[Little  used.]  Warburton. 

AU-GU-RA'TION,  n.    The  practice  of  augury,  or  the 

foretelling  of  events  by  observing  the  actions  of  birds, 

or  certain  other  phenomena. 
AU'GUR-£D,  pp.    Conjectured  by  omens  ;  prognosti- 
"  caied. 

AU'GUR-ER,  re.   An  augur.    [Not  legitimate.]     Shalt. 
AU-GG'RI-AL,  o.     Relating  to  augurs,  or  to  augury 

Brown. 
AU'GUR-ING,  pp.  or  a.    Prognosticating;  prescient; 
'  as,  auguring  hope.  Shale. 

AU'GUR-IZE,  v.  t     To  augur.     [Not  in  use.] 
AU'GU-ROUS.a.  Predicting;  foretelling;  foreboding. 


serving  the  actions  of  birds,  or  other  phenomena. 
2.  An  omen  ;  prediction;  prognostication.    Sliak. 
AU'GUR-SHIP,  re.    The  office,  or  period  of  office,  of 
'  an  augur.  Bacon. 

AU-GUST',  a.  [L.  augustus.  The  first  syllable  of 
this  word  is  probably  from  the  root  of  augeo,  or  of 
ame.] 

Grand  ;  magnificent;  majestic;  impressing  awe; 
inspiring  reverence  •  .,s,  august  in  visage.    Dryden. 

This  epithet,  as  a  title  of  honor,  was  first  conferred 
by  the  Roman  senate  upon  Octavius,  after  confirm- 
iim  him  in  the  sovereign  power. 
AU'GUST,  re.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  days.  The  old  Roman  name  was 
Senilis,  the  si.ctli  month  from  March,  the  month  in 
which  the  primitive  Romans,  as  well  as  Jew3,  be- 
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gan  the  year.  The  name  was  changed  to  August 
in  honor  of  the  emperor  Octavius  Augustus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  victories,  and  his  entering  on  his  first 
consulate  in  that  month.  Ocbelin. 

AU-GUST'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Augustus;  as,  the 
Augustan  age. 

The  Augustan  confession,  or  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, drawn  up  at  Augusta  yiudrliroruni,  or  Augsburg, 
by  Luther  and  Melamhlhon,  in  1530,  contains  the 
principles  of  the  Protestants,  and  their  reasons  for 
separating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Encyc. 
The  Augustan  history,  (lustoriu  Augusta;)  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  Adrian  to  Carinus  inclusive; 
a  period  of  107  years.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Augustan  age  of  any  national  literature,  is  the 
supposed  period  of  its  highest  state  of  purity  and  re- 
finement. So  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature,  and 
that  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature. 

AU-GUST-IN'LANS,  re.  pi.   Those  divines,  who,  from 

"  St.  Augustin,  maintain  that  grace  is  effectual  from 
its  nature,  absolutely  and  morally,  not  relatively  and 
gradually.  Encyc. 

AU-GUST'INS,  )  re.  pi.    An  order  of  monk's,  so 

AU-GtJST-IN'I-ANS,  j  called  from  St.  Augustin; 
popularly  called  Austin  friars.  They  originally  were 
hermits, but  were  congregated  into  one  body  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  under  Lanfranc,  in  1250.  They 
clothe  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four  orders 
of  mendicants.  Encyc. 

AU  GUST'NESS,  re.  Dignity  of  mien ;  grandeur ; 
magnificence. 

AUK,  n.  [Provincially  alk.  L.  aha.]  A  popular  name 
applied  to  different  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 
genus  Alca,  and  order  Anseres  ;  as,  the  great  auk  or 
northern  penguin,  the  little  auk  or  black  and  white 
diver,  the  Labrador  auk  or  puffin,  &c. 

AU-La'RI-AN,  h.     [L.  aula,  a  hall.]     At  Oxford,  the 
member  of  a  hall,  ;i;  distinguished  from  a  collegian. 
Chalmers. 

AU-LET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  avXnriKoc,  from  ayXoc,  a  pipe.] 
Pertaining  to  pipes  or  to  a  pipe.     [Little  used.] 

AU'Lie,  a      [L.  milieus,  from   aula,  a  hall,  court,  or 

"  palace  ;  Gr.  auXr,.] 

Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 

The  Aulic  Council,  was  a  supreme  court  of  the 
former  German  empire  ;  properly  the  supreme  court 
of  the  emperor,  as  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  that  of 
the  empire.  Its  officers  were  appointed  immediately 
by  the  emperor,  except  the  vice-chancellor,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  president,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
vice-chancellor,  and  eighteen  councilors  or  assessors, 
nine  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  anil  nine  Prot- 
estants ;  or,  according  to  the  statement  of  others,  only 
six  were  required  to  be  Protestants,  but  their  vote, 
when  unanimous,  was  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rest.  Its  decisions  were  without  appeal,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  of  the  emperor.  It  always  fol- 
lowed the  emperor's  court,  the  established  seat  of 
which  was  at  Vienna.  It  ceased  at  the  death  of 
each  emperor,  and  was  renewed  by  his  successor.  It 
became  extinct  when  the  German  empire  was  dis- 
solved in  1806.  Encyc.     Heiss.     P.  Cyc. 

The  term  aulic  council,  is  now  applied  to  a  council 
of  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
the  members  of  d  liferent  provincial  chanceries  of  that 
empire,  are  called  aulk  councilors.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Aulic,  in  some  European  universities,  is  an 
act  maintained  by  a  young  divine,  on  being  .admitted 
a  doctor  of  divinity.  '  It  begins  by  an  harangue  of  the 
chancellor  addressed  to  the  young  doctor,  after  which 
he  receives  the  cap  and  presides  at  the  Aalic  or  dis- 
putation. Encyc. 

AU-MaIL',  v.  t.     [Fr.  email.]    To  figure  or  variegate. 

"  [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

AU.M'ilRY.     See  Ambry. 

AUME,  re.  A  Dutch  measure  for  Rhenish  wine,  con- 
taining 40  English  gallons.  Encyc. 

AUNE,  (own,)  re.  [Fr.;  a  contraction  of  aulne  ;  L.  ulna.] 

A  French  cloth  measure,  but  of  different  lengths 

in  different  parts  uf  the  country.     At  Rouen,  it  is  an 

English   ell ;    at   Calais,    1.52 ;'  at   Lyons,    1.061 ;  at 

Paris,  0.95.  Encyc. 

AUNT,  re.     [L.  amita,  contracted.    Qu.  Fr.  tante.) 
The  sister  of  one's  father  or  mother ;  correlative  to 
nephew  or  niece. 

AU'RA,  re.    [L.  from  Heb.  1N\  iar,  a  stream  ;  Gr.  avoa. 

"  See  Air.] 

Literally,  a  breeze,  or  gentle  current  of  air;  but 
technically  used  to  denote  any  subtile,  invisible  fluid, 
supposed  to  flow  from  a  body  ;  an  effluvium,  emana- 
tion, or  exhalation,  as  the  aroma  of  flowers,  the 
odor  of  the  blood,  a  supposed  fertilizing  emanation 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  &c. 

Epileptic  aura,  {aura  rnilrptica:)  a  sensation  as  of  a 
current  of  air,  rising  from  some  part  to  the  head, 
preceding  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 

Electric  aura;  a  supposed  electric  fluid,  emanating 
from  an  electrified  body,  and  forming  a  mass  sur- 
rounding it,  called  the  electric  atmosphere.  [See  At- 
mosphere, Electric.] 
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AU'RATE,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  from  aurum,  gold.] 

A  sort  of  pear. 

AU'RATE,   n.     [L.   aurum,   gold ;   Fr.   or ;  from  the 

"  Heb.  and  Ch.  tin,  light,  fire,  and  to  shine,  from  its 

color;  Ir.  or;  W.  aur;  Corn,  our;  Basque,  urrea; 

Arm.  aur,  gold.] 

A  combination  of  auric  acid  with  a  base ;  as,  aurate 

auratus.~]      Resembling  gold; 
golden-colored  ;  glided. 
2.  Combined  with  auric  acid. 
AU'RE-ATE,  o.     Golden  ;  gilded. 
AU-Re'LI-A,  n.    [from  aurum,  or  aur,  gold,  from  its 
"color.     See  Chrysalis.] 

In  entomology, tho.  nymph,  chrysalis,  or  pupa  of  an 
insect;  a  term  applied  to  insects  in  their  second  stage 
of  transformation,  particularly  when  quiescent,  and 
inclosed  in  a  hardish  case,  reflecting  a  brilliant, 
golden  color,  as  in  some  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
AU-Re'LI-AN,  a.    Like  or  pertaining  to  the  aurelia. 


of  injects  particularly  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

AU-RE'0-LA,  n.     [L.  aurum,  gold.] 

The  circle  of  rays  with  which  painters  surround 
the,  head  of  Christ  and  the  saints. 

AU'RIC,  a.  [from  aurum,   gold.]     Pertaining  to  gold. 

'"  The  auric  acid  is  that  combination  of  gold  and  oxy- 
gen, in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tion to  tile  gold,  or  the  sesrptioxyd. 

AU'RI-CLE,  n.    [L.  auricula,  dim.  from  auris,  the  ear.] 

1.  The  external  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  ear  which 
is  prominent  from  the  head. 

2.  The  auricles  of  the  heart  are  two  muscular  sacs, 
situated  at  its  base,  and  exterior  to  the  ventricles  ;  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  auricle  or  ex- 
ternal ear  of  some  quadrupeds.  Their  systole,  or 
contraction,  corresponds  to  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  vice  versa.  They  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  communicate  it  to  the  ventricles. 

Encyc.     Chambers. 
AU'RI-OLED,  a.     Having  appendages  like  ears. 
AU-RIC'lI-LA,  n.     A  species  of  Primula,  called,  from 

the  shape  of  its  leaves,  bear's  ear. 
AU-RIG'lJ-LAR,  a.  [from  L.  auricula,  the  ear.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Secret ;  told  in  the  ear  ;  as,  auricular  confession. 

3.  Recognized  by  the  ear ;  known  by  the  sense  of 
hearing;  as,  mirieulur  evidence. 


5.  Pertaining  to  the  auricles  of  tin-  heart.  Cyc.  Med. 
Auricular  feathers  ;  in  birds,  the  circle  of  feathers 
surrounding  the  opening  of  the  ear. 
AU-RI€'U.-LAR-LY,  ado.     In  a  secret  manner;  by 

way  of  whisper,  or  voice  addressed  to  the  ear. 
ALT-RICU.-LATE,  a.     In  botany,  having  lobes  or  ap- 
'  pendages  like  the  ear  ;  shaped' like  the  ear. 

An  auriculatc  leaf  has  small  appended  leaves   or 
lobes  on  each  side  of  its  petiole  or  base. 
AU-RICU.-LA-TED,  a.    Having  appendages,  like  the 
"ear;  as,  the  auriculuted  vulture,  so  called  because  it 
has  a  projection  of  the  skin,  or  fleshy  crest,  extend- 
ing from  each  ear  along  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Ed.  Encyc.     Cuvier. 
ACJ-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  aurifcr,  from  aurum,  gold, 
and /era,  to  produce.] 

That  yields  or  produces  gold  ;  as,  auriferous  sands 
or  streams.  Thomson. 

AU'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  auris,  the  ear,  and  forma.] 

Ear-shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  the  human  ear. 
AU-RI'GA,  u.    [L.,  of  aurea,  area,  a  head  stall,  a  bridle, 
"  and  retro,  to  govern  or  manage.] 

1.  Literally,  the  director  of  a  car,  or  wagon.  In 
astronomy,  the  Wagoner,  a  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere. 
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2.  The  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver;  also,  a  bandage 
for  the  sides.  Quincy. 

AU-RI-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  auriga.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  driving  horses  harnessed  to  carriages. 

AU-RIG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  of  writing  with  gold 
instead  of  ink. 

AU-RI-PIG-MEN'TUM.     See  Orpiment. 

AU-RI-SCALP'I-UM,  n.     [L.  auris,  ear,  and  scalpo,  to 

"  scrape.] 

An  instrument  to  clean  the  ears ;   used  also  in 
operations  of  surgery  on  the  ear. 

AU'RIST,  n.  [L.  auris,  ear.]  One  skilled  in  disorders 
of  the  ear,  or  who  professes  to  cure  them.         At 

AU'ROCHS,  «.*  [G.  urocks,  the  urc-ox,  urus  and  ox.~] 
The  urus  or  bison  of  Poland  ;  considered  by  some 
as  the  common  ox  in  a  wild  state,  but  regarded  by 
Cuvier  as  a  distinct  species.  Bones  nearly  analogous 
to  those  of  the  aurochs,  but  much  larger,  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents. 

AU'Rl-TED,  a.  [L.  auritus,  from  aurus,  the  ear.] 
Eared  ;  having  lobes  or  appendages,  like  the  ear  :  a 
term  employed  both  in  mnhigii  and  botany. 

AU-RO'RA,   n.     [L.   aurora:    Sans,   arun;    Ch.   and 

'"  Heb.  tin  light,  and  -\y  to  raise.] 

1    The  rising  light  of  the  morning ;  the  dawn  of 


>  of  the  morning,  or  twilight  deified 
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by  fancy.  The  poets  represented  her  as  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  chariot,  with  rosy  fingers  dropping 
gentle  dew. 

3.  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 

Jiuro'ra  borea'lis,  or  Lumen  boreale;  northern 
twilight ;  popularly  called  northern  lights.  This 
species  of  light  usually  appears  in  streams,  ascend- 
ing toward  the  zenith  from  a  dusky  line  a  few  de- 
grees above  the  northern  horizon.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  a  wavy  appearance,  as  in  America,  in 
March,  1782,  when  it  overspread  the  whole  hem- 
isphere. Sometimes  it  appears  in  detached  places ; 
at  other  times,  it  almost  covers  the  hemisphere.  As 
the  streams  of  light  have  a  tremulous  motion,  they 
are  called,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  merry  dancers. 
They  assume  all  shapes,  and  a  variety  of  colors,  from 
a  pale  red  or  yellow  to  a  deep  red  or  blood  color ;  and 
in  the  northern  latitudes,  serve  to  illuminate  the 
earth  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  long  winter  nights. 

Auro'ra    austra'lis ;   a  corresponding  phenomenon 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;   the  streams  of  light 
ascending  in  the  same  manner  from  near  the  south- 
ern horizon. 
AU-Ro'RAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  aurora,  or  to  the 
"  northern  lights  ;  resembling  the  twilight.  E.  Goodrich. 
AU'RUM,  n.     [L.     See  Aurate.]     Gold. 

Au'rum  ful'minans,  (fulminating  gold,)  is  a  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  ammonia,  from  a  solution  of 
gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  This  precipitate  is  of  a 
brown  yellow,  or  orange  color,  and  when  exposed  to 
a  moderate  heat,  detonates  with  considerable  noise. 
It  is  a  compound  of  auric  acid  and  the  oxyd  of  am- 
monium. 

Jiu'rum  mosa'icum,  or  musi'vum  ;  a  sparkling  gold- 
colored  substance,  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  oxyd  of  tin  in  a  close  vessel. 
The  elements  of  the  oxyd  unite  with  separate  por- 
tions of  the  sulphur,  forming  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
aurum  musivum,  which  last  is  a  deuto-sulphuret 
(deuto-sulphid)  of  till.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 
AUS-€UL-TA'TION,  n.  [L.,  from  antiq.  ause;  Gr. 
one,  ouas,  the  ear,  and  cultus,  from  colo,  to  use  or 
exercise.] 

1.  The  act  of  listening,  or  hearkening  to. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  method  of  distinguishing  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  thorax,  by  observing  the  sounds 
in  the  part,  generally  by  means  of  a  tube  applied  to 
the  surface.  Laennec. 

AUS-CUL'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  hearing  or 
listening. 

AU'SPI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  auspicor.]  To  give  a  favor- 
able turn  to,  in  commencing  ;  a  sense  taken  from  the 
Roman  practice  of  taking  the  uuspiciiim,  or  inspec- 
tion of  birds,  before  they  undertook  any  important 
business.  Burke's  Reflections. 

2.  To  foreshow.  B.  Jonson. 

AU'SPICE,      I  n.  pi.     [L.  auspicium,  of  avis,  a  bird, 

AU'SPI-CES,  j      and  specio,  to  inspect.] 

1.  The  omens  of  an  undertaking,  drawn  from 
birds  ;  the  same  as  Augury,  which  see. 

2.  Protection  ;  favor  shown  ;  patronage ;  influ- 
ence. In  this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural, 
auspices. 

,,U-SPI"C 

Having  omens  of  success,  or  favorable  appearances 
as,  an  auspicious  beginning. 

2.  Prosperous  ;  fortunate  ;  applied  to  persons ;  as, 
auspicious  chief.  Dryden. 

3.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  propitious  ;  applied  to  persons 
or  things  ;  as,  an  auspicious  mistress.  Sliak. 

AU-SPI»CIOUS-LY,  adv.      With  favorable  omens; 
"  happilv  ;  prosperously;  favorably;  propitiously. 
AU-SPl"CIOUS-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  fair  promise; 


prosperity. 
AUS'TER,  n.     [L.l 
AU-STeRE',  a.    [L.  austerus.]    Severe  ;  harsh;  rigid  ; 


The  south  wind. 


Pope. 


persons ;  as,  an 


stern  ;  applied 
austere  look. 

2.  Sour  with  astringency  ;   harsh ;   rough  to  the 
taste  ;  applied  to  thiivs  ;  as,  austere  fruit  or  wine. 

AU-STF:H.E'LY,  adv.     Severely  ;  rigidly  ;  harshly. 

AU-STeRE'NESS,  7t.    Severity  in  manners;  harsh- 
ness ;  austerity. 
2.  Roughness  in  taste. 

AU-STER'I-TY,  ?i.  [L.  austeritas.]  Severity  of  man- 
'  ners  or  life;  rigor;  siriciuess;  har-h  discipline.  It 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  mortifications  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  which  are  called  austerities. 

AUS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  australis,  from  auster,  the  south 

"  wind,  or  south.] 

Southern  ;  lying  or  being  in  the  south ;  as,  austral 
land  ;  austral  ocean. 

Austral  signs ;  the  last  six  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or 
those  south  of  the  equator.  Encyc. 

AUS-TRAL-a'SIA,  n.   [austral  and  Asia.]     A  name 

"  given  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  comprehending  New  Holland,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  &c.  Pinkcrtm. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Australasia ; 
as,  Australasian  regions. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIAN,  n.     A  native  of  Australasia. 

AUS-TRA'Ll-A,  n.     A   name   given   by  some  recent 

"  geographers  to  all  the  Oceanic  regions  between  Asia 
and  America,  and  more  especially  to  New  Holland, 
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which  is  also  called  the  continent  of  Australia,  or 
the  Austral  continent. 

AUS-TRa'LI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Australia,  or  to 

"New  Holland.  The  natives  of  New  Holland,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  African  negroes,  are  called 
Australian  or  Austral  negroes. 

AUS-TRa'LI-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Australia. 

AUS'TRAL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  tend  toward  the  south  or 
south  pule,  as  a  magnet.  Brown. 

AUS'TRI-AN,  a.  [from  Austria.  This  word  is  formed 
with  the  Latin  termination  ia,  country,  from  (Es- 
terreich,  the  German  name,  which  is  eastern  rick, 
eastern  kingdom,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  west- 
em  dominions  of  Charlemagne.] 

Pertaining  to  Austria  ;  properly,  a  district  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  between 
Bavaria  and  Hungary  ;  originally  a  tnarquisate,  then 
a  duchy,  and  finally  an  archduchy,  of  the  German 
empire.  The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  a  circle 
of  the  German  empire,  including  the  former  ;  and 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  (1806,) 
it  has  been  extended  to  an  empire,  including  exten- 
sive territories,  in  South-eastern  Germany  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

AUS'TRI-AN,  77.     A  native  of  Austria. 

AUS'TRINE,  a.     [L.  austrinus,  from  ouster,  south.] 
Southern  ;  southerly.  Johnson. 

AUS'TRO-E-GYP'TIAN,7i.  [L.  auster  and  Egyptian.] 

1.  7i.  A  southern  Egyptian,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  Ethiopia. 

2.  a.   Relating  to  the  southern  Egyptians. 
AUS'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [from  auster,  the  south  wind, 

or,  amongthe  poets,  wind  in  general,  and  Gr.  panrcta, 
divination.] 

Soothsaying,  or  prediction  of  future  events,  frpm 
observations  of  the  winds.  Encyc. 

AU'TER  DROIT,  (o'ter  drwa,)  [Law  Fr.]  Another's 
right. 

AU'TER-FOITS,  (o'ter  fwa ;)  a  word  composed  of  the 
French  autre,  another,  and./ie's,  fns,  rime,  introduced 
into  law  language,  under  the  Norman  princes  of  Eng- 
land. It  signifies,  at  another  time,  formerly  ;  as,  auter- 
foits  acquit,  autrefois  attaint,  uutrrfaits  eemeict,  formerly 
acquitted,  attainted,  or  convicted,  which  being  spe- 
cially pleaded,  is  a  bar  to  a  second  prosecution  for 
the  same  offense.  Blackstone. 

Auterfoits  acquit.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer acquittal. 

Auterfoits  attaint.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer attainder. 

Auterfoits  convict.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer conviction. 

AU'TER  f/£,  (o'ter  vee,)    [Law  Fr.]    Another's  life. 
Tenant  pour  aider  vie :  one  who  holds  an  estate  by 
the  life  of  another.  Blackstone. 

AU-THEN'TIC,         )  o.t  [Fr.  authentique  ;  It.  and  Sp. 

AU-THEN'TIC-AL,  \  autentico ;  Low  L.  autlienticus, 
from  the  Gr.  ne'trr-mK,  from  nodevrn1,,  an  author 
or  maker;  one  who  does  any  thing  by  his  own  right; 
also,  one  who  kills  himself.  The  first  syllable  is 
from  aor-if,  which  is  probably  from  the  root  of  author, 
auctor;  and  the  sense  of  self-murderer  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  other  constituent  of  the  word  is  from 
Sekj,  Stii/w,  to  kill,  but  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is,  to  strike,  to  drive  or  thrust  with  the  hand,  &c. 
In  the  word  before  us,  the  sense  is  to  throw,  or  to 
set ;  hence  authentic  is  set,  fixed,  made  or  made  cer- 
tain by  the  author,  by  one's  own  self.] 

1.  Having  a  genuine  original  or  authority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  is  false,  fictitious,  or  counterfeit; 
being  what  it  purports  to  be  ;  genuine;  true;  applied 

2.  Ol 

3.  In  law,  vested  with  all  due  formalities,  and 
legally  attested. 

4.  In  music,  having  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
key-note  or  tonic  ;  in  distinction  from  plogal,  having 
a  corresponding  relation  to  the  fifth  or  dominant,  in 
the  octave  below  the  key-note. 

Authentic  melodies;  those  which  have  their  princi- 
pal notes  between  the  key-note  and  its  octave  ;  in 
distinction  from  plagal  melodies,  which  have  their 
principal  notes  in  the  octave  below  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

Authentic  mauds  or  tones  ;  in  the  ancient  church  music, 
the  four  moods,  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose,  in  which 
the  principal  notes  of  the  melodies  are  confined  within 
the  octave  above  the  key-note;  in  distinction  from 
the  plagal  moods  or  tones',  introdu-.ed  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  which  the  principal  notes  of  the  melodies 
are  confined  within  the  octave  beiow  the  fifth  of  the 
key.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Authentic  or  perfect  cadence  ;  the  chord  or  harmony 
of  the  dominant,  followed   by   that  of  the  tonic,  or 
the  progression  of  the  dominant  to  the  tonic  ;  in  dis- 
tinction from   the  plagal  cadence,  the  chord  of  the 
fourth  or  su  In  lorn  in  ant,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic, 
or  the  progression  of  the  subdominant  to  the  tonic. 
Callcutt. 
AU-THEN'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  authentic  man- 
"  ner  ;  with  the  requisite  or  genuine  authority. 

Brown. 
AU-THEN'Tie-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
authentic ;    genuineness ;    the   quality   of    being   of 
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good  authority ;  authenticity.     [  The  latter  word  is 
generally  used.  ]  Barrow. 

AU-THEN'Tie-ATE,  v.  t. 

1.  To  render  authentic;  to  give  authority  to,  by 
the  proof,  attestation,  or  formalities,  required  by  law, 
or  sufficient  to  entitle  to  credit. 

The  king  serves  only  as  a  notary  to  autlienlicate  the  choice  of 
judges.  Burke. 

2.  To  determine  as  genuine  ;  as,  to  authenticate  a 
portrait.  Walpole. 

AU-THEN'TIG-A-TED,    pp.     Rendered    authentic; 

having  received  the  funis  whirl]  prove  genuineness. 

AU-THEN'TI€-A-TING,  ppr.     Giving   authority   by 

'"  the   necessary  signature,  seal,  attestation,  or  other 

forms. 
AU-THEN-TI€-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  authentica- 
"ting;  the  giving  of  authority  by  the  necessary  for- 
malizes ■   continuation. 
AU-TIIEN-TIC'I-TY,  n. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  authentic;  of  established 
authority  for  truth  and  correctness. 

2.  Genuineness  ;  the  quality  of  being  of  genuine 
original.  [In  later  writers,  especially  those  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  this  term  is  restricted  in 
its  use  to  the  first  of  the  above  meanings,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  genuineness.  "  It  may  be  of  use," 
says  Bishop  Watson, "  to  state  the  difference  between 
the  genuineness  and  the  autlienticitij  of  a  book. 
A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears.  An  authentic  book  is 
that  which  relates  matters  of  fact,  as  they  really 
happened."    Apology  for  the  Bible.] 

AU-THEN'TI€-NESS,    n.      Authenticity.       [Rarely 

used.] 
AU'THOR,  7i.     [L.   auctor;   Ir.   ughdar  ;   W.  awdur ; 
"Fr.autcur;  Sp.  autor ;  It.  autore.     The  Latin  word 

is  from  the  root  of  augeo,  to  increase,  or  cause  to 

enlarge.     The  primary  sense  is  one  who  brings  or 

causes  to  come  forth.] 

1.  One  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings  into  being; 
as,  God  is  the  author  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  beginner,  former,  or  first  mover  of  any 
thing ;  hence,  the  efficient  cause  of  a  thing.  It  is 
appropriately  applied  to  one  who  composes  or  writes 
a  book,  and  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  compose  and  write  books. 

AU'THOR,  v.  t.     To  occasion  ;  to  effect.     [JVoJ  used.] 
AU'Tlloli  ESS,  ».     A  female  author. 
AU-THo'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  author.  Ed.  Rev. 
AU'THOIt-LESS,  a.     Without,  an  aulhor  or  authority. 
AU-THOB'I-TA-TIVE,  a. 

1.  Having  due  authority.  Pearson. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority  ;  positive  ;  peremp- 
tory. Swift. 

AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  authoritative 
manner ;  with  a  show  of  authority ;  with  due  au- 
thority. 

AU-THOR'1-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  authoritative  ;  an  acting  by  authority  ;  author- 
itative appearance. 

AU-THOR'I-TY,  n.     [L.  auctoritas.] 

1.  Legal  power,  or  a  right  to  command  or  to  act; 
as,  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  subjects,  and  of 
parents  over  children.     Power;  rule;  sway. 

2.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect,  or 
esteem  ;  influence  of  character  or  office  ;  credit ;  as, 
the  authority  of  age  or  example,  which  is  submitted 
to  or  respected,  in  some  measure,  as  a  law,  or  rule  of 
action.  That  which  is  claimed  in  justification  or 
support  of  opinions  and  measures. 

3.  Testimony  ;  witness ;  or  the  person  who  testi- 
fies ;  as,  the  Gospels  or  the  evangelists  are  our  author- 
ities for  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

4.  Weight  of  testimony  ;  credibility  ;  as,  an  histo- 
rian of  no  authority. 

5.  Weight  of  character ;  respectability ;  dignity  ; 
as,  a  magistrate  of  great  authority  in  the  city. 

6.  Warrant ;  order  ;  permission. 

By  what  auUiorily  doest  thou  these  things I  —  Matt.  xxi.    Acts  be. 

7.  Precedents,  decisions  of  a  court,  official  decla- 
rations, respectable  opinions  and  sayings,  also  the 
books  that  contain  them,  are  called  authorities,  as 
they  influence  the  opinions  of  others  ;  and  in  law, 
the  decisions  of  supreme  courts  have  a  binding  force 
upon  inferior  courts,  and  are  called  authorities. 

8.  Government;  the  persons  or  the  body  exer- 
cising power  or  command  ;  as,  the  local  authorities  of 
the  States.  Marshall. 

In  Connecticut,  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denom- 
inated flu-  i  ■  eil  authority. 

A.U-THOR-1-ZA'TION,  ,i.  The  act  of  giving  author- 
ity, or  legal  power  ;  establishment  by  authority. 

AL'THOR-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  autoriscr;  Sp.  autorizar.] 

1.  To  give  authority,  warrant,  or  legal  power  to  ; 
to  give  a  right  to  act;  to  empower  ;  as,  to  authorize 
commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  of  the  State. 

2.  To  make  legal ;  as,  to  authorize  a  marriage. 

3.  To  establish  by  authority,  as  by  usage,  or  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  as,  idioms  authorized  by'usage. 

4.  To  give  authority,  credit,  or  reputation  to;  as, 
to  authorize  a  report,  or  opinion. 

5.  To  justify  ;  to  support  as  right;  as,  suppress  de- 
sires which  reason  does  not  authorize. 


AUT 

AU'THOR-tZ-£D,  pp.  or  a  Warranted  by  right; 
supported  or  established  by  authority  ;  derived  from 
legal  or  proper  authority  ,  hav  iug  power  or  authority. 

AU'THOR-IZ-liNG,  ppr.    Giving  authority,  or  legal 


state  of  being  an  author.  Sliuftesbury. 

AU-TO-Bl-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 

taiuing  autobiography. 
AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'IG-AL-LY,  adv.   In  the  way  or 
"  manner  of  autobiography. 

AU-TO-BI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  avros,  and  biogra- 
'  phy.] 

The  biography  or  memoirs  of  one's  life  written  by 
one's  self.  Walsh. 

AU-TOGH'THON,  n.  [Gr.  avroxQoiv ;  avros  and 
"  xfcW] 

1.  Literally,  one  who  rises  or  springs  from  the 
same  ground  oi ■  from  the  soil  be  inhabits;  hence,  an 
aboriginal,  or  native.  This  title  was  assumed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians. 

2.  That  which  is  original  to  a  particular  country, 
or  which  had  there  its  first  origin. 

AU-TOGH-THON'IC,       ,         T    ..  „ 
A  I  ■T<K'ii'Tll<)\olJS,ja-    Indigenous. 
AU-TOG'HA-CY,  n.     [Gr.    avros,   self,   and   Kpani, 
power,  or  koutcoi,  to  govern,  to  take  or  hold.] 

1.  Independent  or  absolute  power;  supreme,  un- 
controlled, unlimited  authority  or  right  of  governing, 
in  a  single  person. 

2.  Sole  right  of  self-government  in  a  State.  Barlow. 
AU'TO-€RAT,  >n.  [Gr.  avroKpanop.]  An  ab- 
AU-TOG'RA-TOR,  (      solute  prince  or  sovereign ;  a 

ruler  or  monarch  who  holds  and  exercises  the  powers 
of  government  by  inherent  right,  not  subject  to  re- 
striction ;  a  title  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia. 
Tooke. 

2.  A  person  invested  with  absolute  independent 
power,  by  which  he  is  rendered  unaccountable  for 

3.  This  title  was  conferred  by  the  Athenians  on 
their  generals  and  embassadors  when  invested  with 
unlimited  powers.  Encyc. 

AU-TO-ORAT'IG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  autocracy  ; 

AU-TO-GRAT'IO-AL,  j  absolute  ;  holding  independ- 
ent and  unlimited  powers  of  government.        Eton. 

AU-TO-CRAT-OR'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  autoc- 
rator  ;  supreme ;  absolute  ;  as,  autocratorical  power. 
Pearson. 

AU-TOG'RA-TRIX,  n.  A  female  sovereign,  who  is 
independent  and  absolute  ;  a  title  given  to  the  em- 
presses of  Russia.  Tooke. 

JlU'TO  DA  FhV,  (au-to  da  fa',)  [Port. ;  Span,  auto  de 
ft,  act  of  faith.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a -solemn  day  held 
by  the  Inquisition,  for  the  punishment  of  heretics, 
and  the  absolution  of  the  innocent  accused.    Encyc. 

2.  A  sentence  given  by  the  Inquisition,  and  read 
to  a  criminal,  or  heretic,  on  the  scaffold,  just  before 
he  is  executed.  Sp.  Diet. 

3.  The  session  of  the  court  of  Inquisition. 
AU-TOG'E-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  avros  and  yenaoj.] 

Generating  itself. 


A  person's  own  hand-writing;  an  original  man- 
uscript. 

AU-TOG'RA-PHAL,  a.  Of  the  particular  hand-writ- 
ing of  an  individual. 

AU-TO-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  an   auto- 

AU-TO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  \  graph,  or  one's  own  hand- 
writing. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  process  of  autog 
raphy,  which  see. 

AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  process  in  lithography  by 
which  a  writing  or  drawing  is  transferred  from  paper 
to  stone.  Ure. 

AU'TO-M ATH,  71.    [Gr.  avros ,  and  pavQavu,  to  leant.] 
One  who  is  self-taught.  Youwr. 

ATJ-TO-MAT're,  \  a.     Belonging  to   an   automa- 

ACJ-TO-MAT'ie-AL,  j  ton  ;  having  the  power  of 
moving  itself;  applied  to  machinery.  Stewart. 

2.  Not  voluntary  ;  not  depending  on  the  will ;  ap- 
plied to  animal  motions. 

The  term  automatic  is  now  applied  to  self-acting 
machinery,  or  such  as  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
regulating  entirely  its  own  movements,  although  the 
moving  force  is  derived  from  without ;  and  to  what 
pertains  to  such  machinery  ;  as,  automatic  operations 
or  improvements. 

Automatic  arts ;  such  economic  arts  or  manufactures 
as  are  carried  on  by  self-acting  machinery.        Ure. 

AU-TOM'A-TON,  n.  [Gr.  avroparos;  avros,  self, 
and  pao>,  moveo,  motus.  The  Greek  plural,  automata, 
is  sometimes  used ;  but  the  regular  English  plural, 
automatons,  is  preferable.] 

A  self-moving  machine,  or  one  which  has  its  mov- 
ing power  within  itself.  The  moving  power  is 
usually  a  spring  or  weight,  particularly  the  former. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  machines  construct- 
ed so  as  to  imitate  the  form  and  motions  of  men  or 
animals. 

AU-TOM'A-TOUS,  a.  Having  in  itself  the  power  of 
motion.  Brown. 


AVA 

AU-TOM'O-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  avrouoXos,  a  deserter  ;  so 
called  from  the  large  portion  of  oxyd  of  zinc  it  con- 
tains, though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  an  ore.] 

A  mineral,  occurring  crystallized  in  small,  dark- 
green  octahedrons;  allied  to  spinel,  but  containing 
about  30  per  cent,  of  oxyd  of  zinc,  in  combination 
with  alumina  and  oxyd  of  iron.  It  was  called 
Gahnitc,  from  Gahn,  its  discoverer. 

AU-TO-NO'MI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  autonomy. 

AU-TON'O-MOUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Independent  in  gov- 
ernment; having  the  ngbi  of  .self-government. 

AU-TON'O-MY,  ?i.  [Gr.  avros,  self,  and  vopos,  law, 
rule.] 

The  power  or  right  of  self-government,  whether 
in  a  city  which  elects  its  own  magistrates  and  makes 
its  own  laws,  or  in  an  individual  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.     [Rarely  used.]   Encyc.  Johnson. 

AU'TO-PIST-Y,  ri.     [Gr.  atir»s  and  mans.] 

Internal  worthiness  of  belief;  the  quality  of  credi- 
bility existing  in  itself,  independent  of  external  cir- 


AU-TOP'SIG-AL.     See  Autoptical. 
AU'TOP-SY,  7i.     [Gr.  avroi/jia ;  avros,  self,  and  oijjis, 
sight.] 
Personal  observation  or  examination ;  ocular  view. 

Ray. 
Cadaveric  autopsy  ;  in  meilieiue,  dissection  of  a  dead 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  seat, 
or  nature  of  a  disease. 
AU-TOP'TIG-AL,  a.    Seen  with  one's  own  eyes. 

Johnson. 
AU-TOP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  means  of  ocular  view, 
or  one's  own  observation.  Brown. 

[Autopsy  and  its  derivatives  are  rarely  used,  except 
bv  medical  writers.] 
AU'TUMN,    (au'tum,)   n.      [L.   aulumyius ;  "  Etymon 
'multum  torquetur."    Ainsworth.] 

The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the  season  between 
summer  and  winter.  Astronomically,  it  begins  at  the 
equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra',  and  ends  at  the 
winter  solstice  ;  but  in  popular  language,  autumn 
comprises  September,  October,  and  November. 
The  golden  pomp  of  autumn.  Irving. 

AU-TUM'NAL,  a.  Belonging  or  peculiar  to  autumn; 
'as,  an  autumnal  tut  produced  or  gathered  in  au- 
tumn ;  as,  autumnal  iruits  ,  flowering  in  autumn  ;  as, 
an  autumnal  plant. 

Autumnal  point  ,■  the  point  of  the  equator  intersect- 
ed by  the  ecliptic,  as  the  sun  proceeds  southward  ; 
the  first  point  of  Libra. 

Autumnal  equinox ;  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  equator,  as  it  proceeds  southward,  or  when  it 
passes  the  autumnal  point. 

Autumnal  siu-ns ;  tlie  signs  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sa- 
gittarius, through  which  the  sun  passes  between  the 
autumnal  equino-.  and  winter  solstice. 
AUX-E'SIS,  7i.     [Gr.  av$natS,  increase.] 

Literally,  an  increasing.     In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  any  thing  is  magnified  too  much  ;  an  exorna- 
tion,  when,  for  amplification,  a  more  grave  and  mag- 
nificent word  is  put  for  the  proper  word.        Encyc. 
AUX-ET'ie,  a.     Amplifying;  increasing.        Hatch. 
AUX-IL'IAR,       )  a.  [L.  aueilioris,  from  auxilium,  aid, 
AUX-IL'IA-RY,  j      auxilior,  to  aid.] 

Helping  ;  aiding  ;  assisting  ;  subsidiary  ;  conferring 
aid  or  support  by  joint  exertion,  influence,  or  use;  as, 
auxiliary  troops.  . 

Auxiliary  scales ;  in  music,  the  six  keys  or  scales, 
consisting  of  any  key  major,  with  its  relative  minor, 
and  the  attendant  keys  of  each.  Ed.  Encyc. 

AUX-IL'IA-RIES,    (awg-zil'ya-rez,)  n.  pi.      Foreign 

troops  in  the  service  of  nations  at  war. 
A.UX-IL'IA-RY,  (awg-zil'ya-re,)  n.     A  helper;  an  as- 
sistant ;  a  confederate  in  some  action,  enterprise,  or 
undertaking. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  verb  which  helps  to  form  the 
modes  and  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  called,  also,  an 
auxiliary  verb;  as,  hare,  be,  may,  can,  do,  must,  sllall, 
and  will,  in  English  ;  etre  and  avoir,  in  French;  avere 
and  esscre,  in  Italian  ;  estar  and  habcr,  in  Spanish.] 
A-VaIL',  7).  t.  [Fr.  valoir,  to  be  worth  ;  L.  valeo,  to 
be  strong  or  able,  to  profit,  to  be  of  forcx;  or  authority  ; 
Sp.  valer,  to  be  valuable,  to  avail  or  prevail,  to  be 
binding,  to  be  worth ;  It.  valcre,  to  be  worth,  to  be 

useful,  to  profit  or  avail ;  Eng.  well ;  Ar.   V_>  bulla. 

The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend,  whence 
strength,  value.] 

..  To  profit  one's  self;  to  turn  to  advantage  ;  fol- 
.owed  by  the  pronouns  myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves,  with  of  before 
the  thing  used ;  as,  let  him  avail  himself  of  his  li- 
cense. 

2.  To  assist  or  profit ;  to  aid  in  effecting  a  design, 
or  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  as,  what  will 
skill  avail  us  against  numbers?  Artifices  will  not 
arnjl  the  sinner  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
A-VaIL',  v.  i.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  answer 
the  purpose  ;  as,  strength  without  judgment  will  rare 
ly  avail.  Generally,  it  signifies  to  have  strength,  force, 
or  efficacy  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object ;  as,  the 
plea  in  bar  must  avail,  that  is,  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
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Profit ;  advantage  toward  success  ;  ben- 
efit ;  as',  labor,  without  economy,  is  of  little  avail.  It 
seems  usually  to  convey  the  idea  of  efficacious  aid  or 
strength. 

A-VAIL-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Availableness. 

A-VaIL'A-BLE,  a.  Profitable  ;  advantageous ;  having 
efficacy  ;  as,  a  measure  is  more  or  less  available. 

2.  Having  sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy,  for 
the  object ;  valid  ;  as,  an  available  plea. 

Laws  human  are  available  by  consent.  Booker. 

A-VAIL'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Power  or  efficacy  in  pro- 
moting an  end  in  view. 

2.  Competent  power ;  legal  force ;  validity ;  as,  the 
availableness  of  a  title. 

A-VAIL'A-BLY,  adv.  Powerfully  ;  profitably ;  advan- 
t:\sijiinsly  ;  validly;  efficaciously. 

A-VaIL'ING,  ppr.  Turning  to  profit ;  using  to  advan- 
tag_e  or  effect  ;  assisting  ;  profiting. 

A-VaIL'MENT,  n.  Profit  ;  wiicacv  ;  successful  issue. 
[Little  used.] 

A-vaILS',  re.  pi.  Profits  or  proceeds.  It  is  used,  in 
New  England,  for  the  proceeds  of  goods  sold,  or  for 
rents,  issues,  or  profits. 

ili±XZ™'\"-    [F,,  from  aM,,,  to  descend.] 
A  snow-slip  ;  a  mass  or  body  of  snow  or  ice  sliding 

This  is  a  French  term,  originally  applied  to  the 
masses  of  snow  or  ice  precipitated  from  the  Alps,  but 
is  now  applied  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  high 
mountains.  If  is  also  applied  to  similar  falling  masses 
of  earth  or  rock  ;  and,  figuratively,  to  any  sudden  or 
violent  art  or  impulse  of  human  masses. 
A-VALE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down;  aval,  down- 
ward.] 

1.  To  let  down  ;  to  lower ;  to  cause  to  descend  ;  as, 
to  avale  a  sail.  Qower. 

PhiBbus  'gan  avale 
Hii  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

2.  To  depress ;  to  make  abject ;  as,  to  avale  the  sov- 
ereignty. Wotton. 

A-VaLE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  avaler,  to  uescend.] 

To  fall,  as  rain,  or  the  tide  ;  to  descend  ;  to  dis- 
mount. Chaucer.     Spenser. 
A-VANT',7t.    The  front  of  an  army.  [Not  used.]  [See 

a-VAJfV-eoWRlER,  (a-vang'koo'reer,)  n.  [Fr. 
See  Courier.]  A  person  dispatched  before  anoth- 
er person  or  company,  to  give  notice  of  his  or  their 
approach. 

A-VaNT'-GUXRD,  re.  The  van  or  advanced  body  of 
an  army.     [See  Vanguard.] 

W'A-RICE,  n.  [L.  avaritia,  from  avarus,  from  aveo, 
to  covet.] 

An  inordinate  desire  of  training  and  possessing 
wealth  ;  covetousness  ;  greediness  or  insatiable  de- 
sire of  gain.  Sliak. 

finest  affections  and 
Buclcminsler. 

AV-A-RI"CIOUS,  o.t  Covetous;  greedy  of  gain ;  im- 
moderately desirous  of  accnmiilittiutr  property. 

AV-A-RI''CIOUS-LY,  adv.  Covetously  ;  with  inordi- 
nate desire  of  gaining  wealth.  Goldsmith. 

AV-A-RI"CIOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  av- 
aricious; insatiable  or  inordinate  passion  for  property. 

AV'A-ROUS,  a.     Covetous.     [Not  used.]         Qower. 

A-VAST',  erclam.     [It.  basta,  enough  ;  literally,  it  suf- 
fices, from  bastare,  to  suffice  ;  Pers.  bas,  enough  ;  Q.U. 
D.  hand  vast,  hou'  vast,  hold  fast.] 
In  seamen',-  lano-uage,  cease  ;  stop  ;  stay. 

AV-A-TXR',  or  A-Va'TAR,  n.  A  Hindoo  word,  de- 
noting the  descent  of  a  deity  in  a  visible  form  or  in- 

A- VAUNT',  exclum.     [W.  ibant,  begone.] 

Begone  ;  depart ;  a  word  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence, equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  Get  thee  gone." 

a'YII,  «.     An  ave-mary. 

a'VE-Ma'RY,  n.  [from  the  first  words  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  L.  ave,  Maria, 
hail,  Mary.] 

1.  A  form  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Their  chaplets  and  rosaries  are  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  ave-inarys  and  paternosters. 

2.  A  particular  time,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at  early 
dawn,  when  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people  repeat  the 
ave-mary.  J    "V. 

AV-E-Na'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  avenaceus,  from  avena, ,   -\s  ; 

Fr.  avoine.] 

Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  oats. 

AV'E-NAGE,  re.    [Fr.l    A  certain  quantity  of  oats  paid 

by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent  or  other  duty. 

Encyc. 

AV'EN-ER,  )  n.     [Norm.  Fr.]     In  En glish  feudal  law, 

AV'EN-OR,  j      an  officer  of  the  king's  stables,  whose 

duly  was  to  provide  oats. 
A-VENGE',   (a-venj',i  v.  1. t  [Fr.  venger ;  Sp.  vengar; 
Port,  vingar  ;  L.  vindex.    In  Sax.  winnan,  to  contend, 
to  gain,  to  win.] 

1.  To  take  satisfaction  for  an  injury  by  punishing 


AVE 


Shall  not  God  avenge  his  ow  n  elect  f  —  Luke  xviii. 
Avenge  inc  of  my  adversary.  —  lb.  ver.  3. 

In  these  examples,  avenge  implies  that  the  evil  in- 
flicted on  the  injuring  party  is  a  satisfaction  or  jus- 
tice done  to  the  injured,  and  the  party  vindicated  is 
the  object  of  the  verb. 

2.  To  take  satisfaction  for,  by  pain  or  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  injuring  party. 

He  wiU  ffiuen^e  the  blood  of  his  servants.  —  Deut.  mrii. 

Here,  the  thing  for  which  satisfaction  is  taken  is 
the  object  of  the  verb. 

3.  To  revenge.  To  avenge  and  revenge,  radically, 
are  synonymous.  But  modern  usage  inclines  to  make 
a  valuable  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words,  re- 
stricting avenge  to  the  taking  of  just  punishment,  and 
revenge  to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  evil  maliciously,  in 
an  illegal  manner. 

4.  To  punish  ;  as,  to  avenge  a  crime.        Dryden. 

5.  In  the  passive  form,  this  verb  signifies  to  have 
or  receive  just  satisfaction,  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offender. 

Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  F  —  Jer.  7. 

A-VENGE'  ANCE,  re.  Punishment.  [Mot  used.  See 
Vengeance.] 

A-VENG'TOD,  pp.  Satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  the 
olfitiiler,  vindicated;  punished. 

A-VENGE'MENT,  n.  Vengeance;  punishment;  the 
act  of  taking  satisfaction  for  an  injury  by  inflicting 
pain  or  evil  on  the  offender ;  satisfaction  taken  ;  re- 
venge. 

A-VENG'ER,  »?.  One  who  avenges  or  vindicates ;  a 
vindicator;  a  revenger. 

A-VENG'ER -ESS,  n.     A  female  avenger.      Spenser. 

A-VENG'ING,  ppr.  Executing  vi  ngeance  ;  taking  sat- 
isfaction for  an  injury  by  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender ;  vindicating. 

AV'ENS,  n.     The  herb  bennet,  (Geum  vrbanum.) 

AV'ENT-aILE,  re.  The  movable  part  of  a  helmet  in 
front.      _  Halliwell. 

AV'EN-TlNE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mons  Aventinus,  one 
of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Route  stood.      Bryant. 

A-VEN'TURE,  re.  [Fr.  aventure,  from  L.  venio,  to 
come.] 

A  mischance1  causing  n  person's  death  without  fel- 
ony ;  as  by  drowning,  or  falling  from  a  house.  [See 
Adventure.]  Cowel. 

A-VENT'lJ-RINE,  )  re.     [Fr.   aventurine.]     A  variety 

A-VANT'Ij-RINE,  j  of  translucent  quartz,  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica. 

AV'E-NUE,  77.    [Fr.,  from  venir,  to  come  or  go ;  L. 

1.  A  passage ;  a  way  or  opening  for  entrance  into 
a  place  ;  any  opening  or  passage  by  which  a  thing  is 
or  may  be  introduced. 

2.  An  alley  or  walk  in  a  park  or  garden,  planted 
on  each  side  with  trees,  and  leading  to  a  house,  gate, 
wood,  &c,  and  generally  terminated  by  some  dis- 
tant object.  The  trees  may  be  in  rows  on  the  sides, 
or,  according  to  the  more  modern  practice,  in  clumps 
at  some  distance  from  eacli  other.  Encyc. 

3.  A  wide  street,  as  in  Washington,  Columbia. 
A-VER',  v.   t.  ■)■  [Fr.  averer  ;   It.  avverare,  to   aver,  or 

verify  ;  Arm.  quirya,  from  the  root  of  verus,  true  ; 
Ir.  feor  or  far ;  W.  gwir ;  Corn,  uir ;  Ger.  wahr  ;  D. 
waar.     See  Verify.] 

1.  To  affirm  with  confidence  ;  to  declare  in  a  pos- 
itive or  peremptory  manner,  as  in  confidence  of  as- 
serting the  truth.  Prior. 

2.  In  law,  to  offer  to  verify.     [See  Averment.] 
AVER-AGE,  re.     [Norm,  aver,  avers,  cattle,  money, 

goods,  Sp.  averio,  from  aver  or  haber,  Fr.  avoir,  to 
have  or  possess.  In  ancient  law,  a  duty  or  service 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to  his  lord,  by 
his  beasts  and  carriages  or  instruments  of  husbandry. 
Spclman.  But  averagiurn  signifies  also  the  loss  of 
goods  in  transportation  ;  Sp.  averia,  damage  sus- 
tained by  goods  or  ships  ;  Port,  avaria,  an  allowance 
out  of  freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  for  damage  sus- 
tained ;  contribution  by  insurers,  to  make  good  a 
loss  ;  It.  avaria ;  Dan.  havcrie,  damage  of  a  ship  or 
waste  of  goods,  extraordinary  charges  during  a 
voyage.  If  avaria  signifies  damage,  and  is  from 
aver  or  haber,  Spanish,  to  iiave,  the  sense  of  the  word 
is  probably  that  which  happens  or  falls,  a  misfortune, 
for  the  verb  have  and  happen  are  radically  the  same 
word  ;  Spanish,  haber,  to  have,  and  to  happen  or  be- 
fall ;  also,  fortune,  property.  This  would  give  the 
sense  of  damage,  or  of  proportion,  lot,  share,  that 
which  falls  to  each  of  a  number.  But  the  primary 
sense  is  not  very  obvious.] 

1.  In  commerce,  a  contribution  to  a  general  loss. 
When,  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  in  distress,  any  destruc- 
tion of  property  is  incurred,  either  by  cutting  away 
the  masts,  throwing  goods  overboard,  or  other  means, 
all  persons  who  have  goods  on  board,  or  property  in 
the  ship,  contribute  to  the  loss  according  to  their 
average,  that  is,  the  goods  of  each  on  board.  This 
principle,  introduced  into  the  commerce  of  Europe 
from  the  Rhodian  laws,  and  recognized  by  the  regu- 
lations of  Wisby,  is  now  an  established  rule  in  the 
maritime  laws  of  Europe ;  for  it  is  most  reasonable 
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that,  when  one  man's  property  is  sacrificedto  save  a 
ship,  all  persons  whose  property  is  saved,  or  in  like 
hazard,  should  bear  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 

Park..   Beawes.     Spclman. 

2.  From  the  practice  of  contributing  to  bear  losses 
in  proportion  to  each  man's  property,  this  word  has 
obtained  the  present  popular  sense,  which  is,  that  of 
a  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity,  made  out 
of  unequal  sums  or  quantities.  Thus,  if  A  loses  5 
dollars,  B  9,  and  C  16,  the  sum  is  30,  and  the  av- 
erage 10. 

3.  A  small  duty,  payable,  by  the  shippers  of  goods, 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  over  and  above  the  freight, 
for  his  care  of  the  goods.  Hence  the  expression  in 
bills  of  lading,  "paying  so  much  freight,  with  pri- 
mage and  average  accustomed."        Cowel.     Encyc. 

4.  In  England,  the  breaking  up  of  cornfields,  eddish, 
or  roughings.  Ash. 

5.  Averages,  in  the  English  com  trade,  denotes 
the  average  amount  of  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  principal  corn  markets. 

Upon  or  077  an  average,  is  taking  the  mean  of  un- 
equal numbers  or  quantities. 

AVER-AGE,  a.  Medial  ;  containing  a  mean  propor- 
tion.   Price.  Beddoes.  Kirwan.  Edwards's  West  Indies. 

AVER- AGE,  v.  t.  To  find  the  mean  of  unequal  sums 
or  quantities :  to  reduce  to  a  medium ;  to  divide 
among  a  number,  according  to  a  given  proportion ; 
as,  to  average  a  loss. 

AVER-AGE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  mean  or  medial  sum  or 

quantity ;  as,  the  losses  of  the  owners  will  average 

25  dollars  each.  Ch.  Obs.  x.  522,  xi.  302. 

These  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length.  Belknap. 

AVER-AG-ED,  pp.  Reduced  or  formed  into  a  mean 
proportion,  or  into  shares  proportioned  to  each  man's 
property.  Jefferson. 

AVER-AG-ING,  ppr.  Forming  a  mean  proportion 
out  of  unequal  sums  or  quantities,  or  reducing  to  just 
shares  according  to  each  man's  property. 

A-VER'MENT,  77.  [See  Aver.]  Affirmation ;  posi- 
tive assertion  ;  the  act  of  averring. 

2.  Verification  ;  establishment  by  evidence. 

3.  In  pleading,  an  offer  of  either  party  to  justify  or 
prove  what  he  alleges.  In  any  stage  of  pleadings, 
when  either  party  advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it 
to  be  true,  by  using  this  form  of  words,  "  and  this  he 
is  ready  to  verify."     This  is  called  an  averment. 

Bla-Jistone. 

A-VER'NAT,  77.     A  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

A-VER'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Avernus,  a  lake  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  poisonous  qualities, 
which  ancient  writers  represent  as  so  malignant  as 
to  kill  fowls  flying  over.  Hence,  as  authors  tell  us, 
its  name,  aoowc,  without  birds.  Virgil.  Mela.  Strabo. 

AVER-PEN-NY,  re.  Money  paid  toward  the  king's 
carriages  by  land,  instead  of  service  by  the  beasts  in 
kind ;  or  money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  service  of 
average.  Burn.  Spelman. 

A-VER'R-ED,  (a-verd',)  pp.  Affirmed ;  laid  with  an 
averment. 

A-VER'RING,  ppr.  Affirming;  declaring  positively  ; 
offering  to  justify  or  verify. 

A-VER'RO-IST,  7t.  One  of  a  sect  of  peripatetic  phi- 
losophers, who  appeared  in  Italy  before  the  restora- 
tion of  learning ;  so  denominated  from  Averroes,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  author.  They  held  the  soul  to  be 
mortal,  though  they  pretended  to  submit  to  the 
Christian  theology.  Encyc. 

AV-ER-RUN'CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  averrunco,  of  ad  and 
erunco,  from  runco,  to  weed,  or  rake  away.] 

1.  To  root  up ;  to  scrape  or  tear  away  by  the  roots. 

lludibras. 

2.  To  prune. 

AV-ER-RUN-CA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  tearing  up  or 
raking  away  the  roots. 

2.  The  act  of  pruning,  or  cutting  off  superfluous 
branches.  Cyc. 

AV-ER-RUN-Ca'TOR,  77.  In  arboriculture,  an  instru- 
ment for  pruning  trees,  consisting  of  two  blades  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a  rod;  so  constructed  as  to  operate  like 
a  pair  of  shears.  Brande. 

AV-ER-SA'TION,  77.     [L.  aversor.     See  Avert.] 

A  turning  from  with  disgust  or  dislike ;  aversion  ; 
hatred ;  disinclination.  South. 

It  is  nearly  superseded  by  Aversion. 

A-VERSE',  (avers',)  o.  t  [See  Atert.]  The  literal 
sense  of  this  word  is,  turned  from,  in  manifestation 
of  dislike.     Hence  the  real  sense  is, 

1.  Disliking;  unwilling;  having  a  repugnance  of 
mind 

Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pope. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  indisposed  ;  malign. 

And  Pallas,  now  averse,  refused  her  aid.  Dryfon. 

This  word  and  its  derivatives  ougbt  to  be  followed 
by  to,  and  never  by  from.  This  word  includes  the 
idea  of  from  :  but  the  literal  meaning  being  lost,  the 
affection  of  the  mind  signified  bv  the  word,  is  ex- 
erted toward  tile'  object  ot  dislike,  and,  like  its  kindred 

terms,  hatred,  <//s//7,v,  rviitranj,  rrpiig/iant,  &LC,  should 

be  followed  by  to.  Indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
an  affection  of  the  mind  exerted  from  an    object. 
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Averse  expresses  a  less  degree  of  opposition  in  the 
mind  than  detesting  and  abhorring. 

Milton  twice  uses  averse  in  its  literal  sense  of 
turned  away, jwith  from;  but  it  is  not  according  to  the 
English  idiom. 

3.  Turned  backward  ;  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
progression  ;  as,  tracks  averse  Dryden. 

A-VERSE'LY,  (a-vers'ly,)  ado.  With  repugnance  ; 
unwillingly. 

2.  Backward  ;  behind  ;  as,  an  ann  stretched 
aversely  Daoenant.     Brown. 

A-VERSE'NESS,  (a-vers'ness,)  n.  Opposition  of 
mind  ;  dislike  ;  unwillingness  ;  backwardness. 

Herbert. 
A-VER'SION,  n.  t  [Fr.  aversion,  from  L.  averto.] 

1.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind  ;  dislike  ;  dis- 
inclination ;  reluctance  ;  hatred.  Usually  this  word 
expresses  moderate  hatred,  or  opposition  of  mind, 
not  amounting  to  abhorrence  or  detestation.  It  ought 
generally  to  be  followed  by  to  before  the  object. 
[See  Averse.]     Sometimes  it  admits  of  for. 

A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  subjection.    Addison. 

2.  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  nature :  applied  to 
inanimate  substances. 

Magnesia,  notwhhsl ling  this  aversion  to  solution,  forms  a  kind 

of  paste  with  water.  Foarcroy,  Trans. 

3.  The  cause  of  dislike. 

Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire.  Pope. 

A-VERT',  v.  t.  [L.  averto,  a,  from,  and  vcrto,  to  turn, 
anciently  vorto ;  hence  vertex,  vortex ;  probably  al- 
lied to  L.  vario;  Eng.  veer;  Sp.  birar ;  Eth.  iKl 
bari.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  turn  from  ;  to  turn  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  avert 
the  eyes  from  an  object.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  off,  divert,  or  prevent ;  as,  to  avert  an 
approaching  calamity.  Hooker. 

3.  To  cause  to  dislike.  Hooker.  But  this  sense 
seems  to  be  improper,  except  when  heart,  or  some 
equivalent  word,  is  used  ;  as,  to  avert  the  heart  or 
affections,  which  may  signify  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions. Thomson. 

A-VERT',  v.  i.     To  turn  away.  Thomson. 

A-VERT'ED,  pp.    Turned  from  or  away. 
A-VERT'ER,  re.     One  that  turns  away  or  averts ;  that 

which  turns  away  or  averts. 
A-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  from  ;   turning  away  ; 

preventing. 
A' VI-A-RY,  re.     [L.  aviarium,  from  urns',  a  bird.] 
A  house  or  inclosure  for  keeping  birds  confined. 
Wotton. 
A-VID'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  avidus.]     Eager  ;  greedy.  Bale. 
A-VID'I-OUS-LY,   adv.     [See   Avidity.]      Eagerly  ; 

with  greediness.  Bale. 

A-VID'I-TY,  re.     [L.   aviditas,  from   avidus,  and   this 

from  aveo,  to  desire,  to  have  appetite ;  Heb.  and  Ch. 

niN  to  desire,  or  covet.] 

1.  Greediness  j  strong  appetite:  applied  to  the 
senses- 

2.  Eagerness;  intenseness  of  desire:  applied  to 
the  mind. 

AV-I-GA'TO,   )  re.      The   Persea   gratissima    [Laurus 

AV-O-Ca'DO,  (  Persra,  Linn.]  or  alligator  pear,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  tree  has  a  straight 
stem,  long,  oval,  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers,  each 
with  a  six-cleft  roroHif'orni  calya,  produced  in  clusters, 
on  the  extremities  of  1  lie  branches.  The  fruit,  when 
fnllv  ripe,  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

A-VIGN'ON  BER-RY,  (a-veen'yong-,)  re.  The  fruit  of 
the  Rhamnus  Infeclorius,  and  of  oilier  species  of  the 
same  genus  ;  so  called  from  the  city  of  Avignon,  in 
France.  The  berry  is  less  than  a  pea,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green color,  and  bitter,  astringent  taste  ;  used  by 
dyers  and  painters  for  coloring  yellow.  Encye. 

A-VILE',  v.  t.     [FT.avilir.     See  Vile.] 

To  depreciate.     [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

A-VISE',  /  n.     I  Fr.  avis.] 

A-VT'SO,  (      Advice  ;  intelligence.     Wot  in  use.] 

A-VISE',  ».  i.     To  consider.    [Not  in  use.]     Spenser. 

A-VISE'MEA'T,  ,,.  Advisement.  [See  Advice  and 
Adv.se.] 

AVO-CAT,  (av'o-cii,)  re.  [Fr.J  An  advocate:  a 
term  applied  to  the  higher  class  of  French  lawyers, 
corresponding  to  the  English  counselor  at  law,  and 
the  Scotch  advocate. 

AVO-CaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  avoco,  from  a  and  voce,  to  call. 
See  Voice  and  Vocal.] 
To  call  off  or  away.     [JVot  used.]  Barrow. 

AV-0-€A'TION,  re.     [See  Vocation,  Voice,  Vocal.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  aside,  or  diverting  from  some 
employment ;  as,  an  avocation  from  sin  or  from  busi- 
ness. 

2.  The  business  which  calls  aside.  The  word  is 
generally  used  for  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  or  occa- 
sional calls  which  summon  a  person  to  leave  his  c  r- 
dinary  or  principal  business.  The  use  of  this  woid 
for  vocation  is  very  improper. 

A-Vfj'CA  TIVE,  a.     Calling  off.     [Not  used.] 
A-Vfi'CATIVE,  re.     That  which   calls  aside;    de- 

hortation  ;  dissuasion.  Todd. 

AV'O-CET,  re.     See  Avoset. 
A-VOID',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  wilder,  or  vider ;  vuide,  or  vide, 

void,   empty ;    Eng.   wide,    void,   widow ;    L.   vidua. 
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See  Void.    It  coincides  also  with  L.  vito,  evito ;  Fr. 
eviter.    See  Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  shun  ;  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  ;  that  is, 
literally,  to  go  or  be  wide  from ;  as,  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  gamesters. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  shun ;  to  shift  off;  as,  to  avoid 
expense. 

3.  To  quit ;  to  evacuate  ;  to  shun  by  leaving ;  as, 
to  avoid  the  house.  Shak. 

4.  To  escape ;  as,  to  avoid  a  blow. 

5.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  as,  to  avoid  excretions. 
For  this,  Void  is  now  generally  used. 

6.  To  make  void  ;  to  annul  or  vacate. 

The  grant  can  not  be  auoi<lc!  u  ulmiu  injustice  to  the  grantee, 

7.  In  pleading,  to  set  up  some  new  matter  or  dis- 
tinction, which  shall  avoid,  that  is,  defeat  or  evade  the 
allegation  of  the  other  party.  Thus,  in  a  replication, 
the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  defendant's  plea,  or  con- 
fess it,  and  avoidit  by  stating  new  matter.  Blackstone. 

A-VOID',  v.  i.    To  retire  ;  to  withdraw. 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.  — 1  Sam.  xviii.     [Improper.] 
2.  To  become  void,  vacant,  or  empty,  as  a  benefice. 
Aaiiffe. 
A-VOID'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  avoided,  left  at  a 
distance,  shunned,  or  escaped. 
2.  That  may  be  vacated  ;  liable  to  be  annulled. 
A-VOID'ANCE,  re.    The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  vacant,  or  the  state  of 
being  vacant.  It  is  appropriately  used  for  the  state 
of  a  benefice  becoming  void,  by  the  death,  depriva- 
tion, or  resignation  of  the  incumbent.  Cowel. 

3.  The  act  of  annulling. 

4.  The  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off. 

A-VOID'ED,  pp.  Shunned  ;  evaded  ;  made  void  ; 
ejected. 

A-VOID'ER,  re.    One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes. 
2.  The  person  who  carries  any  thing  away  ;  the 
vessel  in  which  things  are  carried  away.    Johnson. 

A-VOID'ING,  ppr.  Shunning;  escaping;  keeping  at 
a  distance;  ejecting;  evacuating;  making  void  or 
vacant. 

A-VOID'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  avoided  ;  inevita- 
ble. Dryden. 

AV-OIR-DU-POIS',  (av-er-du-poiz',)  [Fr.  avoir  du 
poids,  to  have  weight.    See  Pois.J 

A  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  16  ounces. 
Its  proportion  to  a  pound  troy  is  as  17  to  14.  This  is 
the  weight  for  the  larger  and  coarser  commodities,  as 
hay,  iron,  cheese,  groceries,  &c.  Chambers. 

AVO-LATE,  v.  i.  To  fly  away ;  to  escape ;  to  ex- 
hale. Boyle. 

AV-O-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  avclo,  to  fly  away,  of  a  and 
volo.     See  Volatile.] 

The  act  of  flying  away  ;  flight ;  escape.  [Little 
used.] 

AVO-SET,         )  re.    The   popular  name  of  different 

AV-O-SET'TA,  j  species  of  aquatic  birds,  of  the 
genus  Recurvirostru,  arranged  by  Linnams  in  the 
order  Gralte,  but  by  Pennant  and  Latham  among 
the  Palmipedes.  The  bill  of  these  birds  is  long,  slen- 
der, flexible,  and  bent  upward  toward  the  tip.  They 
have  very  long  legs,  and  palmated  feet,  which  last 
are  considered  as  adapted  for  wading  on  soft  mud, 
rather  than  for  swimming. 

A-VOUCH',  v.  t.  [Norm,  voucher,  to  call,  to  vouch; 
L.  voeo,  advoco.     See  Voice.] 

1.  To  affirm;  to  declare  or  assert  with  positive- 
ness.  Hooker. 

2.  To  produce  or  call  in  ;  to  affirm  in  favor  of, 
maintain,  or  support. 

S"  i   ,     :        ,',.!:i'  ;    h  u"    1 1  '.■;)   -fr.'.."::  '.'  •  '!       '      l(.     1 

Spenser. 

3.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  justify.  Shak. 
A-VOUCH',   re.    Evidence;    testimony;    declaration. 

[Little  used.]  Shak. 

A-VOUCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avouched. 
[Little  used.] 

A-VOUCH'i?D,  (a-voucht',);>/7.  Affirmed  ;  maintained  ; 
called  in  to  support. 

A-VOUCH'ER,  n.     One  who  avouches. 

A-VOUCH'ING,  ppr.  Affirming;  calling  in  to  main- 
tain ;  vindicating. 

A-VOUCH'MENT,  n.  Declaration;  the  act  of 
avouching.  Shak. 

A-VOU-E',  (a-vb'u-a',)  n.  A  French  term,  originally 
denoting  a  protector  of  a  church  or  religious  commu- 
nity, corresponding  to  the  Knglish  advowee;  at  pres- 
ent, applied  to  the  lower  class  of  French  lawyers, 
corresponding  to  the  English  attorney  at  law. 

A-VOW,  v.  «.t  [Fr.  aoouer;  Arm.  avoei ;  Norm 
avower;  L.  voveo.] 

1.  To  declare  openly,  with  a  view  to  justify, 
maintain,  or  defend  ;  or  simply  to  own,  acknowl- 
edge, or  confess  frankly  ;  as,  a  man  avows  his  princi- 
ple;) or  his  crimes. 

2-  In  law,  to  acknowledge   and  justify,  in   one's 
own  right,  as  when  the  distrainer  of  goods  defends 
in  an  action  of  replevin,  and  avows  the  taking  in  his 
own  right,  but  insists  that  such  taking  was  legal. 
Blackstone. 

A-VOW,  re.    A  vow  or  determination.     [JVot  used.] 


AWA 

A-VOW'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avowed,  or  openly 
acknowledged  wilh  confidence.  Donne. 

A-VOW"AL,re.  An  open  declaration  ;  frank  acknowl- 
edgment. Hume. 

A-VOW'ANT,  re.  The  defendant  in  replevin,  who 
avows  the  distress  of  the  goods,  and  justifies  the 
taking.  Cowel. 

A-VO W'-ED,  (a-vowd')  pp.  Openly  declared  ;  owned  ; 
frankly  acknowledged. 

A-VOWED-LY,  ado.  In  an  open  manner;  with 
frank  acknowledgment. 

A-VOW-EE',  re.  Sometimes  used  for  advowee,  the  per- 
son who  has  a  right  to  present  to  a  benefice  ;  the 
patron.     [See  Advowson.]  Cowel. 

A-VOW'ER,  re.    One  who  avows,  owns,  or  asserts. 

A-VOW'ING,  ppr.  Openly  declaring ;  frankly  ac- 
knowledging ;  justifying. 

A-VOW'RY,  n.  In  law,  the  act  of  the  distrainer  of 
goods,  who,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  avows  and  jus- 
tifies the  taking  in  his  own  right.  Blackstone. 

When  an  action  of  replevin  is  brought,  the  distrain- 
er either  makes  avowry,  that  is,  avows  taking  the 
distress  hi  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife, 
and  states  the  reason  of  it,  or  makes  eognhance, 
that  is,  acknowledge*  the  taking,  but  justifies  it  in 
another's  riglil,  a;  his  bailiil'  or  servant. 

A-VOW'TRY.     See  Advowtrv. 

A-VOY'ER,  re.  [L.  advocatus  ;  old  Fr.  advocs.]  A  name 
formerly  assumed  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  im- 
perial  towns,  and  of   the   Swiss   cities.    [Disused.] 

A-VULS'ED,  (a-vulst',)  a.  [See  Avulsion.]"  Plucked 
or  pulled  off.  Shenstone. 

A-VUL'SION,  re.  [L.  avuh-in.  from  avello,  a  and  vcllo, 
to  pull,  coinciding  with  Heb.  and  Ar.  rv?2  falah,  to 
separate  ;  Eng.  putt.] 

A  pulling  or  tearing  from  or  asunder ;  a  rending 
or  forcible  separation. 

A-WaIT',  v.  t.  [a  and  wait.  See  Wait.  Fr.  guetter, 
to  watch  ;  guct,  a  watch ;  It.  guatare,  to  look  or 
watch.] 

Literally,  to  remain,  hold,  or  stay. 

1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  look  for,  or  expect. 
Betwixt  the  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  the  ;ne;  lie  loi.icI.s,  iiivaiting  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  store  for;  to  attend  ;  to  be  ready  for  ; 
as,  a  glorious  reward  awaits  the  good. 

A-WAIT',  re.    Ambush ;  a  state  of  waiting  for. 

Spenser. 

A-WAIT'ING,  ppr.  Waiting  for;  looking  for;  ex- 
pecting ;  being  ready  or  ut  store  for. 

A-WAKE', u.  (. ;  prct.  Awoke,  Awaked  ;  pp.  Awaked. 
[Sax.  gewcecan,  wacian,  or  wecean ;  D.  wekken  ;    Ger. 

wecken ;  Sw.  vacka  ;  Dan.  veekke.     The  L.  vigilo  seems 
to  be  formed  on  this  root.    See  Wake.] 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

1  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  — John  xi. 

2.  To  excite  from  a  state  resembling  sleep,  as  from 
death,  stupidity,  or  inaction ;  to  put  into  action,  or 
new  life  ;  as,  to  awake  the  dead  ;  to  awake  the  dor- 
mant faculties. 

A-WaKE',  v.  i.  To  cease  to  sleep ;  to  come  from  a 
state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  awaked  out  of  sleep.  — Gen.  xxviii. 

2.  To  bestir,  revive,  or  rouse  from  a  state  of  inac- 
tion ;  to  be  invigorated  with  new  life ;  as,  the  mind 
awakes  from  its  stupidity. 

Awake,  0  sword,  against  my  shepherd.  —  Zech.  xiii. 

3.  To  rouse  from  spiritual  sleep. 

Awake,  thou  Lire  ski'[»'st,  ;ui<1  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 

shall  give  thee  light.  —  Eph.  V. 
Awake  to  righteousness.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

4.  To  rise  from  the  dead.    Job  xiv. 
A-WaKE',  a.    Not  sleeping  ;   in  a  state  of  vigilance 

or  action. 


tive,  but  more  frequently  transitive,  as  awake  is 
more  frequently  intransitive.  Its  significations  are 
the  same  as  those  of  awake. 

A-WAK'£N-£D,  (a-wak'nd,)  pp.  Roused  from  sleep, 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense. 

A-WaK'JEN-JER,  n.     He  or  that  which  awakens. 

A-W aK'£N-ING,  ppr.  Rousing  from  sleep  ;  exciting ; 
awaking. 

A-WaK'£N-ING,  re,  A  revival  of  religion,  or  more 
general  attention  to  religion  than  usual. 

A-WaK'£N-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  awaken. 

A-WARD',  v.  t.  [Scot,  warde,  determination  ;  Norm. 
garda,  award,  judgment;  agardeti,  awarded.  See 
Guard  and  Reuard.] 

To  adjudge  ;  to  give  by  sentence  or  judicial  deter- 
mination ;  to  assign  by  sentence.  This  word  is  ap- 
propriately used  to  express  the  act  of  arbitrators  in 
pronouncing  upon  the  rights  of  parties;  as,  the  ar- 
bitrators awarded  damages  to  A.  B. 

A-WARD',  v.  i.     To  judge  ,  to  determine  ;  to  make  an 

A-WARD',  re.  [award. 

1.  A  judgment,  sentence,  or  final  decision  ;  as, 
the  award  of  Providence,  the  award  of  posterity. 

2.  More  particularly,  the  decision  of  arbitrators  in  a 
case  submitted. 

3.  The  paper  containing  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
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AWK 

A-WARD'ED,  pp.     Adjudged,  or  given  by  judicial 

senu  lire,  or  ]i\  Hie  decision  of  arbitrators. 

A-WARD'ER,  n.  One  that  awards,  or  assigns  by 
sentence  or  judicial  dt'tiiiii'u.iiii.ii  :  a  judge.  Thomson. 

A-WARD'ING,  ppr.  Adjudging;  assigning  by  judi- 
eialsentonre  ;  determining. 

A-WaRE',  o.  [Sax.  gewur'uin,  to  take  care,  provide, 
avoid ;  to  preserve  or  defend ;  also,  covered,  pro- 
tected ;  wario.n,  to  beware  ;  war,  aware.  See  Ware 
and  Wary.] 

Watchful ;  vigilant ;  guarded  ;  but  more  strictly,  in 
modern  usage,  apprised  ;  expecting  an  event  from 
information,  or  probability  ;  as,  the  general  was 
aware  of  the  enemy's  designs. 

A-WARN',  v.  t.     To  warn  ;  which  see.  Spenser. 

A-WXY',  adv.  [Sax.  awes,  absent,  a  and  weg,  way  ; 
also  onweg,  away,. ■mil  airrgan,  to  avert.     See  Way.] 

1.  Absent ;  at  a  distance ;  as,  the  master  is  away 
from  home 

Have  me  away,  for  1  am  wounded. — 2  Chron.  xxxv. 

2.  It  is  much  used  in  phrases  signifying  moving  or 
going  from  ;  as,  go  aica/i,  send  airoij,  run  away,  &c. ; 
all  signifying  departure,  or  separation  to  a  distance. 
Sometimes  without  the  verb  ;  as,  whither  away  so 
fast  ?  Shak. 

Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away.  Waller. 

3.  As  an  exclamation,  it  is  a  command  or  invita- 
tion to  depart ;  away,  that  is,  be  gone,  or  let  us  go. 

4.  With  verbs,  it  "serves  to  modify  their  sense,  and 
form  peculiar  phrases  ;  as, 

To  throw  away  ;  to  cast  from,  to  give  up,  dissipate, 
or  foolishly  destroy. 

To  trijle  away ;  to  lose  or  expend  in  trifles,  or  in 
idleness. 

To  drink  away,  to  squander  away,  &c. ;  to  dissipate 
in  drinking  or  extravagance. 

To  moke  away  with,  is  to  kill  or  destroy. 

5.  Away  with,  has  a  peculiar  signification  in  the 
phrase,  "  I  can  mAaway  with  it."  Isa.  i.  The  sense 
is,  "  I  can  not  bear  or  endure  it." 

Away  with  one,  signifies,  lake  him  away. 
A-WAY'WARD,  adv.     Away.  .     Gower. 

AWE,(aw,)n.t[Dan.  arc,  far,  awe,  chastisement,  dis- 
"  cipline  ;  ave,  to  chastise  or  correct ;  Gr.  uv  aw,  to  be 
astonished.     Q.U.  Ir.  agh  ;  Sax.  ege  or  ogo,  fear  ;  Goth. 
agjan,  or  ogan,  to  dread.     It  would  appear  that  the 
primary  sense  of  the  Dan.,  is  to  strike,  or  check.] 

1.  Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  reverence  ; 
reverential  fear. 

Staud  in  awe  and  sin  not.  —  Ps.  iv. 

2.  Fear ;  dread  inspired  by  something  great,  or 
terrific. 

AWE,  v.  t.    To  strike  with  fear  and  reverence  ;  to  in- 
"  fluence  by   fear,  terror,  or  respect;  as,  his  majesty 

awed  tht  m  into  silence. 
A-WEA'RY,  a.     Wearv  ;  which  see.  Shak. 

A-WEATH'ER,  (a-w.-th'er,)  ado.     [a  and  weather.] 
On  the  weather-side,  or  toward  the  wind  ;  as,  helm 

aweatlmr!  opposed  to  alee.  Mar.  Diet. 

AWE-COM-MAND'ING,  a.  Striking  with  or  influ- 
"  encing  by  awe.  Gray. 

AWED,  (awd,)  pp.    Struck  with  fear ;  influenced  by 


AWE-IN-SPIR'ING,  a.    Impressing  with  awe. 

Bp.  Hobart, 
AWE'-STRUCK,  a.  Impressed  or  struck  with  awe. 
AWFUL,  a.t  [awe  and  fall.}  [Milton. 

1.  that  strikes  with  awe  ;  that  fills  with  profound 
reverence  ;  as,  the  awful  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

2.  That  fills  with  terror  and  dread;  as,  the  awful 
approach  of  death. 

3.  Struck  with  awe  ;  scrupulous. 

A  weak  and  awful  reverence  lor  antiquity.  Watts. 

Sliakspeare  uses  it  for  obedient,  or  under  due  awe 
of  authority  or  dignity. 

Our  common   people  use  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
frighll'ul,  ugly,  detestable. 
AWFUL-EY-ED,  (-ide,)  a.    Having  eyes  that  e: 
"  awe. 

AW'FtJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  fill  with  awe  ;  in 
"  a  reverential  manner. 
AW'FUL-NESS,  n. 

1.  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe,  or  with  rev- 
erence ;  solemnity  ;  as,  the  awfulness  of  this  sacred 


2.  The  state  of  being  struck  with  awe. 


\JVol  legitimate.'] 
\-WHAPE',u.  t.     [W.  < 


:  of  time  ;  for  some  time  ;  for  a  short  time. 
AWK,  a.     Odd ;  out  of  order.  VEstrange. 

2.  Clumsy  in  performance,  or  manners;  unhandy; 
not  dextrous.     [Vulgar.] 
AWK'WARD,  a.f  [awk  and  ward.] 


AXI 

1.  Wanting  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  of 
instruments  ;  unready  ;  not  dextrous  ;  bungling. 

Dryden. 

2.  Inelegant ;  unpolite ,  ungraceful  in  manners ; 
clumsy.  Shak. 

3.  Unfavorable ;  untoward  ;  adverse  ;  unfortunate. 

Sltak. 
AWK'WARD-LY,  adv.    Clumsily  ;  in  a  rude  or  bun- 
gling maimer  ;  inelegantly  ;  badly. 
AWK'WARD-NESS,  n.    Clumsiness  ;  ungracefulness 
"  in  manners ;   want  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 

hands  or  instruments  ;  unsuhableness.      Addison. 
AWL,  n.     [Sax.  ml,  an  awl,  and  an  eel ;  Ger.  aide,  an 
"  awl,  and  aal,  an  eel ;  D.  els,  an  awl  ;  aal,  an  eel ; 
Dan.  aal,  an  eel ;  Ir.  ail,  a  sting  or  prickle.] 

An  iron  instrument  for  piercing  small  holes  in 
leather,  for  sewing  and   stitching  ;    used   by  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  &.c.    The  blade  is  either  straight, 
or  a  little  bent  and  flattened. 
AW'LESS,  a.     [awe  and  less.] 

1.  Wanting  reverence  ;  void  of  respectful  fear  ;  as, 
awtess  insolence.  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  causing  reverence ;  not 
exciting  awe  ;  as,  an  amUss  throne.  Shak. 

AWL'-SHAP-iCD,  (-shapt,)  a. 

1.  Having  the  shape  of  an  awl. 

2.  In  botany,  subulate  ;  slender,  and  tapering  to- 
ward the  extremity,  as  a  leaf. 

AWL'WORT.m.     [awl  and  wort.     See  Wort.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Subularia  aquatica  ;  so 
called  from  its  awl-shaped  leaves,  which  grow  in 
clusters  round  the  root.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Encyc. 

AUM1'!"-     I'D.  aam;  G.  ahm.] 

A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  containing  eight  steckans, 
or  twenty  verges  or  verteels.  varying  in  different 
cities  from  37  to  41  English  wine  gallons. 

Arbuthnot. 
AWN,  n.     [Sw.  agn ;  Gr.  a\Ka,  ax"1-] 

The  beard  of  corn  or  grass;  a  slender,  sharp  pro- 
cess issuing  from  the  chaff  or  glume  in  corn  and 
grasses.  Martyn. 

AWN' .ED,  (awnd,)  a.    In  botany,  furnished  with  an 
"  awn,  as  a  glume. 
AWN'ING,  n.     [Goth,  hulyan,  to  cover.] 

1.  A  cover  of  canvas,  to  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays  ;  originally  employed  as  a  shelter  to  a  vessel's 
deck,  or  a  boat,  but  now  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses; as  in  gardening,  for  protecting  plants,  and  in 
cities,  as  a  shade  around  buildings. 

2.  That  part  of  ihe  poop  deck  which  is  continued 
forward  beyond  the  bulk-head  of  the  cabin. 

Mar.  Diet. 
AWN'LESS,  a.    Without  awn  or  beard. 
AWN'Y,  a.     Having  awns  ;  full  of  beard. 
A  WOKE'.     The  pret.  of  Awake. 
A-WORK',  adv.     [Sax.  geweorcan,  to  work.] 

At  work ;  in,  or  into,  a  suite  of  labor  or  action. 
Shak. 
A-WORK'ING,  adv.    At  work ;  in,  or  into,  a  state  of 

working  or  action.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

A-WRY',  a.  or  ado.  [Dan.  vride,  to  twist ;  vrien,  twist- 
ed ;  Sw.  vrida;   Sax.  irrithaii,  to  irrithe.J 

1.  Turned  or  twisted  toward  one  side ,  not  in  a 
straight  or  true  direction,  or  position  ;  asquint ;  with 
oblique  vision;  as,  to  glance  a  look  awry;  the  lady's 
cap  is  awry. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  turned  aside  from  the  line 
of  truth,  or  right  reason  ;  perverse  or  perversely. 

Sidney.     Milton. 
AX,  n.     [improperly  written  Axe.]   [Sax.  mx,  eax,  mse  ; 
G.axt;  Sw.  yza;  Dan.  oxe;  'L.ascia;  Gr.  aftio? ;  It. 


ana;  Eth. 


rhBP 


hatzi,  an  ax ;  or  Ar.    »^>-  hana, 


to  cut;  Ch.  and  Syr.  NJ^n  hatiina,  an  ax.] 

An  instrument,  usually  of  iron,  for  hewing  timber 
and  chopping  wood.  It  consists  of  a  head  with  an 
arching  edge,  and  a  helve  or  handle.  The  a.x  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  broad  ax  for  hewing,  and  the  narrow 
ax  for  rough-hewing  and  cutting.  The  hatehet  is  a 
small  ax,  to  be  used  w  iib  one  hand. 

AX-A-Ya'GATL,  n.  A  fly,  in  Mexico,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  Hags,  in  large  quantities,  are 
sold  and  used  as  a  sort  of  caviare,  railed  ahuauhtli. 
This  was  a  dish  among  the  Mexicans,  as  it  now  is 
among  the  Spaniards.  Clavigero. 

AX'-FOltM,  j  a.    In  botany,  having  a  re- 

AX'-SHaP-£D,  (-shapt,)  j  semblance  to  an  ax  or 
hatchet ;  dolabriform. 

AX'-HEAD,  7i.  The  head  or  iron  of  an  ax.  2  Kings  vi. 

AX'-HELVE,  7i.     The  handle  of  an  ax. 

AX'I-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  axis.  Prout. 

AX-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  A  term  applied  to  plants  which 
consist  exclusively  of  an  axis,  without  leaves  or  other 
appendages.  Brande. 

AX'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  axis  and  forma.] 

In  the  form  of  an  axis.  Encyc, 

AX'IL,  I  71.     [L.  axilla  :  Ir.  asgal;  Fr.  aissellc;  D, 

AX-IL'LA,  j      oxel,  the  armpit ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  V*N  to 
separate  or  set  apart ;  whence  i^XN  armpits.] 
In  botany,  the  angle,  on  the  upper  side,  formed  by 


AXO 

a  branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf,  or  its  petiole, 
with  the  stem  or  branch.  Milne.     Darwin. 

AX'ILE,  a.  Lying  in  the  axis  of  any  thing,  or  from 
the  base  to  the  opposite  end ;  as  an»embryo  which 
lies  in  the  axis  of  a  seed.         '  Brande. 

AX'IL-LAR,      1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  axilla  or  arm- 

AX'IL-LA-RY,  j      pit. 

2.  In  botany,  situated  in,  or  rising  from,  the  axilla ; 
formed  by  a  branch  with  the  stem,  as  a  leaf,  or  by  a 
leaf,  or  its  petiole,  with  the  stem  or  branch,  as  a 

AX'IN-ITE,  7i.     [Gr.  afrvn,  an  ax.]  [flower. 

A  mineral,  occurring  in  brilliant  glassy  crystals, 
with  thin  and  sharp  edges,  somewhat  resembling  an 
ax.  It  consists  ehiefiy  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  the  thuimrstone  of  Kirwan,  and 
has  been  also  called  i/anolite  and  violet  schorl.   Dana. 

AX-IN'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  af  ikij,  an  ax,  and  uavrcia, 
divination.] 

Among  the  ancients,  a  species  of  divination,  by 
means  of  an  ax,  or  hatchet,  performed  by  laying  an 
agate-stone  on  a  red-hot  hatchet,  or  by  fixing  a  hatch- 
et on  a  round  stake,  so  as  to  be  poised  ;  then  the 
names  of  those  suspected  were  repeated,  and  he  at 
whose  name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  pronounced 
guilty.  Encyc. 

AX'IOM,  71. t  [Gr.  a(uona,  authority,  an  authoritative 
sentence,  or  that  which  is  assumed,  from  a^toc,  wor- 
thy, aftow,  to  think  worthy,  to  esteem,  to  demand  ; 
Eng.  to  ask  [to  ax;]  that  which  is  asked,  sought,  or 
esteemed.] 

1.  A  self-evident  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose 
truth  is  so  evident  at  first  sight,  that  no  process  of 
reasoning  or  demonstration  can  make  it  plainer;  as, 
"  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part."    Johnson.  Encyc. 

2.  An  established  principle  in  some  art  or  science  ; 
a  principle  received  without  new  proof.         Encyc. 

AX-1-O-MAT'IC,         )  a.  Pertaining  to  an  axiom  ;  hav- 

AX-I-O-MAT'IC-AL,  j  ing  the  nature  of  self-evident 
truths  or  received  principles. 

Pref.  to  Bacon's  Aphorisms. 

AX-LO-MAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     By  the  use  of  axioms. 

AX'I-O-PIST-Y,  7i.     [Gr.  ,ifi.iS  and  mo-ric,  faith.] 

The  quality  which  renders  a  thing  worthy  of  be- 
lief; worthiness  of  credit. 

AX'IS,  n.*pl.  Axes.  [L.  ;  Gr.  a^'iv;  Russ.  os ;  Sax. 
mx;  Fr.  axe,  or  aissieu,  essieu;  G.  aclise;  D.  as;  It. 
asse ;  Sp.  exe  ;  Port,  exo,  cixo.] 

1.  The  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  on  which  it  revolves,  or  may  re- 
volve. 

Axis  of  the  earth  ;  the  imaginary  right  line  passing 
through  the  center  and  poles  of  the  earth,  on  which 
it  performs  its  diurnal  revolution  from  west  to  east. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  in  a  plane  figure, 
about  which  it  revolves  to  produce  a  solid. 

3.  In  conic  sections,  a  right  line  dividing  the  section 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  cutting  all  its  ordinates  at 
right  angles. 

4.  In  mechanics,  the  axis  of  a  balance,  is  that  line 
about  which  it  moves,  or  rather  turns. 

The  axis  of  oscillation,  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  passing  through  the  center,  about  which  a 
pendulum  vibrates. 

The  axis  in  peritnehio,  or  wheel  and  axle,  is  a  me- 
chanical power,  consisting  of  a  wheel  concentric 
with  a  cylindrical  axis,  with  which  it  revolves  ; 
the  power  being  applied  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  weight  to  that  of  the  axis. 

5.  In  optics,  a  particular  ray  of  light  from  any  ob- 
ject, which  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  eye;  called, 
also,  the  optic  or  visual  axis. 

6.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  o;cis,  is  the  axis  of  a 
twisted  column  drawn  spirally  in  order  to  trace  the 
circumvolutions  without. 

7.  In  botany,  the  central  part  or  column  of  a  plant, 
around  which  the  other  parts  are  disposed,  corre- 
sponding to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals  ;  divided  into  the  ascending  axis,  or  stem, 
and  the  descending  axis,  or  root,  which  are  united  by 
the  collet  or  neck.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  a 
limited  sense,  to  the  central  column  in  some  modes 
of  inflorescence,  as  in  the  anient,  and  the  spike  of 
grasses. 

8.  In  anatomy,  the  term  oris  is  applied  to  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  called  also  vertebra  dentata  ; 
and  to  a  tooth-like  process,  (processus  dentatus,)  on 
its  upper  surface,  which  passes  upward  through  the 
central  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  thus 
serving  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  latter  turns,  whence 
the  term. 

The  axis  of  the  Ionic  capital,  is  a  line  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the 
volute. 

The.  axii  of  a  vessel,  is  an  imaginary  right  line  pass- 
ing through  the  middle  of  it,  perpendicular  to  its 
base,  and  equally  distant  from  its  sides. 
AX'LElTREE,  i  "•     [Sax.«andtr«.    See  Axis.] 

A  piece  of  timber  or  bar  of  iron,  fitted  for  insertion 
in  the  hobs  or  naves  of  wheels,  on  which  the  wheels 

AX'O-LOTL,  7i.  The  name  of  a  batrachian  reptile, 
of  the  genus  Gyrinus,  found  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico, 
and  other  lakes  in   the   Mexican   Cordilleras.     It  is 
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about  8  or  9  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  smooth  skin 
of  a  desp  brown  color,  thickly  mottled  with  black. 
It  has  permanent  gills  or  branchiae,  formed  of  three 
long,  ramified,  processes  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  also  lungs ;  and  thus,  like  the  Proteus  and  Siren, 
is  one  of  the  true  amphibia.  P.  Cyc. 

AX-OT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  afuv,  axis,  and  reuvn,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  a  cleavage  with  a  single  face, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Shepard. 

AX'SToNE,  n.  A  light  green  or  greenish-gray  min- 
eral, remarkable  for  its  toughness  ;  a  variety  of  jade 
or  nephrite.  It  is  used  by  some  savages,  particularly 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  for  making  axes  or 
hatchets.  It  occurs  amorphous,  and  in  rolled  frag- 
ments. Dana. 

AX'UNGE,  7i.     [L.  axungia.]     Hog's  lard.  Ure. 

AY,     )  (a'e,)  culv.  [G  D.  Dan.  Sw.ji,  'pron.  ya ;)  Dan. 

AYE,  \  eja  ;  Corn,  ia ;  Ar.  ya  ;  Fr.  oui.  It  may  be  a 
contracted  word.J 

Yes ;  yea ;  a  word  expressing  assent,  or  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  a  question.  It  is  used  also  to  enforce 
the  sense  of  what  is  asserted,  equivalent  to  even  so, 
truly,  certainly. 

[This  word  is  always  written  J,  in  the  old  editions 
of  Shakspeare.] 

AYE,  adv.  [Sax.  aa,  a,  or  awa  ;  Gr.  as  i  ;  Amh.  ai,  con- 
tinually ;  D.  ceuiDj  an  age  ;  Goth,  aiw,  an  age,  eterni- 
ty;  L.  cevum,  which,  without  its  termination,  is  ibv, 
aw,  a  contracted  word ;  W.  haag.  This  is  in  Sax. 
ece,  eternal ;  whence  ecnessc,  eternity,  from  ecan,  to 
increase,  extend ;  Eng.  to  eke.] 
.   Always ;  ever  ;  continually  ;  for  an  indefinite  time ; 

For  aye ;  forever.  [used  in  poetry. 


d'ancestor,  when  iho  abatement  happens  on  the  death 
of  the  demandant's  grandfather  or  grandmother. 

Blackstoiu. 
lY  ME,  inter}.    Used,  in  several  instances,  by  Miflon, 


S'Y-RY.    See  Aerie. 
AZ'A-ROLE,  n.     [Fr.  aierole.] 

The   Crataegus  azarolus,  or  Neapolitan  medlar ;  a 
fruit-bearing  shrub,  allied  to  the  white  thorn. 

AZ'I-MUTH,  n,  *  [Ar.  t!X*.«w  samatha,  to  move  or  go 
s  o  , 
toward  ;  t!X»jw  (L.  semita,)  a  way  or  path ;  with  a 
prefix.] 


Bis  the  second  letter,  and  the  first  articulation,  or 
consoiant,  in  the  English,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  most  other  alphabets.  In  the 
Ethiopic,  it  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  its  shape  is  that 
of  a  hut.  Perhaps  from  this  or  other  like  figure,  it 
received  its  Hebrew  name,  beth,  a  house.  It  is  a 
mute  and  a  labial,  being  formed  by  pressing  the 
'hole  length  of  the  lips   together,  as    in  pronoun- 


lst,  with  ;>,  as  in  the  Celtic  bin  or  pen, 
in  the  English  beak  and  peak,  beck  and 
peck  ;  2d,  with  i>,  as  in  the  German  silber,  for  silver  ; 
and  in  Spanish,  b  and  v  are  often  used  indifferently  ; 
3d,  with  /,  as  in  English  bore,  and  Latin  furo  ; 
English  bear,  Latin  fero ;  in  the  Celtic  bun,  banadh, 
bunait,  stock,  origin,  foundation  ;  English  found  ; 
Latin  fundamentum  ;  with  the  Greek  0,  as  Bilip, 
for  'luMrrrros  >'  4th,  with  v  and  w  ;  as,  Irish  fior, 
Latin  verus  ;  fear,  vir ;  Irish  buiae,  the  wick  of  a 
candle. 

The  Modem  Greek  B  is  always  pronounced  like 
the  English  V,  and  the  Russian  B  corresponds  with  it. 
nposition,  the  letter  B  is  changed  into;;  be- 


BAB 

1.  In  astronomy,  tin  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  azimuth 
or  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  center  of  any 
object. 

2.  Magnetical  azimuth  j  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  in- 
tercepted between  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle, 
passing  through  the  center  of  any  heavenly  body 
and  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  is  found  by  ob- 
serving the  object  with  an  azimuth  compass. 

3.  Azimuth  compass;  an  instrument  for  finding 
either  the  magnetic  azimuth  or  ampHude  of  a 
heavenly  object. 

4.  Azimuth  dial;  a  dial  whose  stile  or  gnomon  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

5.  Azimuths,  azimuth  circles,  or  vertical  circles,  are 
great  circles  of  the  sphere  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right 
angles.  On  charts,  these  azimuths  are  represented 
by  rhumbs,  and  on  the  globe,  by  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  when  screwed  in  the  zenith. 

Encyc.     Chambers.    Johnson.     Bailey. 
AZ'I-MUTH-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  azimuth. 
A-ZO'IG,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  $wi7,  life.] 

Destitute  of  any  vestiire  of  organic  life.        Dana. 
A-ZoTE',  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  'ton,  life,  or  r.corLKos, 
vital.] 

In  chemistry,  an  element,  existing,  when  uncom- 
bined,  in  the  state  of  a  gas  ;  called  azote,  from  its 
fatal  effects  upon  animal  life,  but  more  generally 
nitrogen,  from  its  forming  nitric  acid  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  It  exists,  together  with  oxygen,  in  at- 
mospheric air,  and  forms  about  seventy-nine  parts  in 
a  hundred  of  it,  by  volume.  Combined  with  hy- 
drogen, in  a  certain  proportion,  it  forms  ammonia; 
and  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  animal 
substances,  particularly  of  the  muscular  fiber. 
AZ'OTH,  n.  In  alchemy,  (he  lir-t  principle  or  mercury 
of  metals  ;  the  liquor  of  sublimated  quicksilver ; 
brass  ;  the  universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

Coze,.     Quincy. 
A-ZOT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  azote  ;  formed  or  con- 
ng  of  azote;  as. 


AZ'O-TIZE,  v.  t.     To  impregnate  with  nitrogen  or 

AZ'0-TIZ-£D,  pp.    Impregnated  with  azote. 
AZ'O-TIZ-ING,  ppr.     Impregnating  with  azote. 
AZ'U_RE,  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur,)  a.     [Persic,  lazurd,  blue  ; 

Fr.  azur ;   Sp.  azul,  or  azur;  It.  azzurro  ;  VV.  asur, 

blue.     Hence  lazuli,  in  lapis  lazuli.] 
Of  a  sky-blue,  resembling  the  clear  blue  color  of 

the  sky. 
AZ'HRE,  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur,)  n.*  The  fine  blue  color 


B. 


fore  the  letter  p  ;  as 


oppr/mo 


from  ob  and  , 


cnipono,  from  ob  and  pono  ;  into/,  before/,  as  in  offero, 
from  ob  and  fero;  into  c  before  c,  as  in  occido,  from 
ob  and  cado,  and  cado. 

As  a  numeral,  B  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  as  now  by  the  Arabians,  for  2  ;  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  300,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  B,  for 
3000.  B  is  used  also  as  an  abbreviation  ;  thus  B.  A. 
stand  for  bachelor  of  arts ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor  of 
laws ;  B.  D.  for  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  B.  F.,  prefixed 
to  the  decrees  of  the  old  Romans,  for  bonum  factum. 
In  music,  B  stands  for  the  tone  above  A  ;  B  \, ,  for 
B  flat,  or  the  semitone   major  above   A.    B.   also 


stands  for  base,  and  8.  C.  for  basso  continuo,  or 
thorough  base. 

BS  A,  n.    The  cry  or  appropriate  bleating  of  sheep. 

BAA,  v.  i.     To  cry  or  bleat  as  sheep. 

BA'AL,  n.     [Oriental,  'jp  lord.] 

An  idol  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Syrians, 
representing  the  sun.  The  word  signifies  also  lord, 
or  commander ;  and  the  character  of  the  idol  was 
varied  by  different  nations,  at  different  times.  Thus 
Baal  Berith  is  supposed  to  signify,  the  Lord  of  the 
Covenant ;  Baal  Peor,  or  rather  Baal  Phegor,  the 
Lord  of  the  dead.  Ps.  cvi.  Baal  Zebub,  the  god  of 
flies,  &c. 

BAB'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  babbclcn;  Fr.  babillcr ;  properly,  to 
throw  out.] 

1.  To  utter  words  imperfectly  or  mdistinctly,  as 
children.  PL  Prior. 

2.  To  talk  idly  or  irrationally ;  to  talk  thought- 
lessly. Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  talk  much  ;  to  prate ;  hence,  to  tell  secrets. 

Slmk. 

4.  To  utter  sounds  frequently,  incessantly,  or 
indistinctly  ;  as,  a  babbling  echo  ;  a  babbling  stream. 

BAB'BLE,  v.  t.    To  prate  ;  to  utter. 

BAB'BLE,  n.     Idle  talk  ,  senseless  prattle.         Shak. 

BAB'BLE-MENT,  n.  Idle  talk  ;  senseless  prate  ;  un- 
meaning words.  Milton. 

BAB'BLER,  n.  An  idle  talker;  an  irrational  prattler; 
a  teller  of  secrets. 

BAB'BUNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Talking  idly  ;  telling  secrets. 

2.  Uttering  a  succession  of  murmuring  sounds  ; 
as,  a  babbling  stream. 

3.  In  hunting,  babbling  is  when  the  hounds  are 
too  busy  after  tiiev  have  found  a  good  scent. 

BAB'BLING,  n.     Foolish  talk.     1  Tim.  vi. 
BABE,  n.     [Ger.    bube,  a  boy  ;  Ir.    baban  ;  D.    babyn ; 
Syr.  babia  ;  Phenician,  babion ;  Ar.  babah,  a  babe,  an 


BAB 

of  the  sky.  This  word  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  color  prepared  from  it.  But  it  is 
now  applied  to  the  blue  extracted  from  cobalt,  though 
somewhat  a  different  color;  the  blue  of  the  lapis 
lazuli  is  called  ultramarine.  The  term  azure  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  blue  glass  made  of  the  oxyd  of 
cobalt  and  vitritiable  substances,  when  reduced  to 
fine  powder.    When  in  masses,  it  is  called  smalt. 

2.  The  sky,  or  azure  vault  of  heaven. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  blue  color  in  coats  of  all  persons 
under  the  degree  of  baron.  Jones. 

The  term  azure,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  blue  color 
generally,  not  only  in  the  arms  of  all  degrees  of  per- 
sons, but  in  those  of  states,  cities,  and  communities. 
The  limitation  of  azure  to  the  arms  of  gentlemen,  of 
sapphire  to  those  of  noblemen,  and  of  Jupiter  to  those 
of  sovereign  princes,  or  the  mode  of  blazoning  by 
tinctures,  precious  stones, and  planets,  in  those  three 
degrees  respectively,  is  not  generally  admitted. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
AZ'URE,  fazh'ur  or  5'zhur,)  v.  t.     To  color  blue. 
AZ'UR^D,  (azh'urd  or  a'zhurd,)  a.      Colored  azure; 

being  of  an  azure  color.  Sidney.     Shale. 

AZ'lJRE-SToNE,  n.    A  synonym  of  the  lapis  lazuli, 

and  also  of  the  lazulite. 
AZ'URE-TINT-ED,  a.     Having  a  tint  of  azure  color. 
AZ'UR-ITE,  n.     A  synonym  of  the  lazulite,  and  also 

of  the  blue  malachite. 
AZ'IHIN,  a.     Of  a  blue  color.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
AZ'Y-GOS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  £>yoi<,  a  yoke.] 


These  parts  are  situated  in  or  near  the  mesial  plane 
of  the  body. 

Aiygos  muscle;  a  muscle  extending  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  which  draws  the 
latter  organ  upward  and  forward. 

Azygos process ;  a  spinous  process  in  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  uniting  with  the  vomer  and  the  nasal  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

Azygos  vein,  (vena  azygos;)  a  vein  which  com- 
mences, in  the  lumbar  region,  by  anastomosis  with 
tile  inferior  vena  cava,  or  some  of  its  branches,  and, 
extending  upward  along  the  right  and  anterior  part 
of  the  spine,  terminates  ui  the  superior  vena  cava, 
a  little  above  the  pericardium. 
AZ'YME,   n.     [Fr.]      [See    Azymous.]     Unleavened 

bread.     [Not  in  use.] 
AZ'Y-MlTE,  n.     [See  Azymous.]     In  church  history, 
a  term   applied   to  Christians   who   administer  the 
Eucharist  with  unleavened  bread.  Encyc. 

AZ'Y-MOUS,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  'vim,  leaven.] 

Unleavened;  unfernn  nled  ;  as  sea-biscuit.   Aslu 


infant.    Ar.  [w,  »_>L>  babos,  or  baboson,  the  young  of 

man  or  beast ;  Svr.  babosa,  a  little  child.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  Syriac  and  Arabic  word  for  an 
infant,  is  retained  by  the  natives  of  America,  who 
call  an  infant  pappoos.  L.  pupas,  a  word  of  endear- 
ment; pupa,  little  girl;  whence  pupillus,  papilla, 
pupil.     Ar.   bobohon,   the   beginning   of   youth;    Gr. 

?-  J- 
/?u/?ai,  and  rrurrai ;  Ar.  Lj  Lj  baba,  to  say  baba,  that 

is,  father  ;  papa,  a  word  taken  from  the  first  attempts 
of  children  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  parent.] 
An  infant  ;  a  youim  child  of  either  sex. 

BA'BEL,  n.    [Hob.]    Confusion  ;  disorder.    Beaumont. 

BAB'ER-Y,  n.  Finery  to  please  a  child  ;  any  trifling 
toy  for  children.  Sidney. 

BAB'ISH,  a.     Like  a  babe  ;  childish.  Ascltam. 

BAB'ISH-LY,  adv.     Childishly. 

B.aB'ISU-NKSS,  n.    Childishness. 

BAB-OON',  n.  [Fr.  baboum,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  babe.  This  name  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted in  the  Oriental  babion,  papio.     See  Babe.] 

A  name  common  to  several  of  the  larger  species 
of  monkeys,  belonging  to  the  genus  Simia,  in  the 
class  Mammalia,  and  order  primates,  according  to 
the  system  of  Linna?us  ;  but  more  recently  consid- 
ered as  forming  a  di.-tinct.  genus  in  the  order  Quad- 
rumana  and  family  Simia?.  Baboons  have  short  tails ; 
a  long  face  ;  a  broad  high  muzzle  ;  dog-like  tusks,  or 
canine  teeth;  and  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks. 
They  are  found  only  on  the  eastern  continent  and 
adjacent  islands.  Encyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

BAB'LAH,  7i.  The  rind  or  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Mimosa  cineraria.  It  contains  gallic  acid  and  tannin, 
and  has  been  used  in  dying  drab.  Ore. 
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Ba'BY,   a.      Like  a  young  child ;  pertaining  to  an 

Ba'BY,  n.  [See  Babe.]  An  infant  or  young  child  of 
either  sex  ;  a  babe  ;  [used  in  familiar  language.] 

2.  A  small  image  in  form  of  an  infant,  for  girls  to 
play  with  ;  a  doll. 

Ba'BY,  v.  t.    To  treat  like  a  young  child.        Young. 

BA'BY-HOOD,  71.     The  state  of  being  a  baby.     Jlsh, 

Ba'BY-HOOSE,  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and 
babies.  Swift. 

BA'BY-ISH,  a.     Like  a  baby  ;  childish. 

BAB-Y-Lo'NI-AN,  )  a.     Pertaining  to   Babylon,  the 

BAB-Y-Lo'NTSH,    (      capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 

of  Babylonia,  or  to  the  kingdom.     The  city  stood  on 

the  Eiver  Prat,  or  Euphrates,  and,  it  is  supposed,  on 

the  spot  where  the  tower  of  liabei  was  founded. 

2.  Like  the  language  of  Babel  ;  mixed :  confused. 

BAB-Y-Lo'NI-AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Babylonia, 
In  ancient  writers,  an  astrologer,  as  the  Chaldeans 
were  remarkable  for  the  study  of  astrology. 

BAB-Y-LON'ie,         )  a.     Pertaining  to   Babylon,   or 

BAB-Y-LON'IC-AL,  \      made  there',     as,  EabylonU 

garments,  carpets,  or  hangings.  Encyc. 

2.  Tumultuous,  disorderly.  Harrington. 

BAB-Y-LOJ\''I€S,  n.  pi.     The  title  of  a  fragment  of 
the   history  of  the   world,  ending   267   years   before 
Christ,  composed  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon. 
Encyc. 

BAB-Y-ROUS'SA,  n.  In  zoology,  the  Indian  hog,  a 
native  of  Celebes  and  of  I'uero,  but  not  found  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa.  This  quadruped  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Sus,  in  the  class  Mammalia,  and 
order  Belhue  of  Linnaius.  From  the  outside  of  the 
upper  jaw  spring  two  teeth  twelve  inches  long,  bend- 
ing like  horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 
Along  the  back  are  some  weak  bristles,  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  body  only  a  sort  of  wool.  These  animals 
live  in  herds,  feed  on  herbage,  are  sometimes  tamed, 
and  their  flesh  is  well  tasted.  When  pursued  hard, 
they  rush  into  the  sea,  swim  or  dive,  and  pass  from 
isle  to  isle.  In  the  forest  they  rest  their  heads  by 
hooking  their  upper  tusks  on  a  bough.  Encyc. 

Ba'B  Y-SHIP,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  baby. 

BACK  !  "■     P*"  ia':'  a  D0W'  or  cistern-] 

1.  In  navigation,  a  ferry-boat  or  praam. 

2.  In  brewing,  a  large,  Hat  tub,  or  vessel,  in  which 
wort  is  cooled  before  boiling  ;  hence  called  a  cooler. 

3.  In  distilleries,  a  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  to 
be  fermented  is  pumped  from  the  cooler,  in  order  to 
be  worked  with  the  yeast- 

BACCA,  n.     [L.]     In  botany,  a  berry ;  a  fruit  which 


I"  a    pulp; 
I  naked 


y  pericarp,  without  valves,  inclos- 


BAG-6A-LAU'  RE-ATE,  n.  [The  first  part  of  this 
word  is  from  the  same  root  as  bachelor  ;  or,  as  Bailey 
supposes,  from  bacca,  berry  ;  and  tire  latter  part  from 
laurca,  a  laurel,  from  the  practice  of  wearing  a  gar- 


BACCATE,  a.  In  botany,  consisting  of  a  berry,  as  a 
fruit;  becoming  succulent,  and  inclosing  the  seed, 
and  thus  resembling  a  berry,  as  the  calyx  or  recep- 
tacle,^ some  plants. 

BACCa-TED,  a.  [L.  toccatas,  garnished  with  pearls, 
from  bacca,  a  berry.] 

Set  or  adorned  with  pearls  ;  having  many  berries. 

BA€'eHA-NAL,  >  n.  [from  Bacchus,  Gr.  Banx-H, 

BAC-€HA-Na'LI-AN,  J  the  deity  of  wine  and  rev- 
eling. Qu.  Ir.  back,  drunk;  or  D.  bak,  bowl;  L. 
poculum ;  Gyp.  bechari,  a  cup  ;  or  from  raging,  rev- 
eling.] 

One  who  indulges  in  drunken  revels  ;  a  drunkard  ; 
one  who  is  noisy  and  riotous  when  intoxicated. 

BA€'€HA-NAL,  )  a.     Reveling   in    intemperate 

BA€-CHA-NA'LI-AN,  ,      drinking;  riotous;  noisy. 

BA€-€HA-N.VLI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  reveling  and 
drunkenness. 

Even  bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms.  Cowper. 

BA€-€HA-Na'LI-AN-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
bacchanals. 

BAC'CHA-NALS,       (ti.    pi.      Drunken    feasts;    the 

BA€-eHA-NA'LI-A,  j  revels  of  bacchanalians.  In 
antiquity,  feasts  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine.  These  were  celebrated  in  spring  and  autumn, 
wilb  games  and  shows.  Encyc. 

BAO'CH  ANT,     >  n,  *  A  mad  priest  or  priestess  of  Bac- 

BACCHANTE,  (      chus. 

BACCHIC,  o.    Jovial;  drunken;  mad   with   intoxi- 


ivarl. 
Encyc. 
BACCHUS,  7i.*  The  god  of  wine,  and  son  of  Jupiter 

and  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus. 
BAC-CIF'ER-OUS,  <z.     [L.  baccifer,  of  bacca,  a  berry, 
and/ero,  to  bear.] 

That  produces  berries.  [See  Bacca.]  Bacciferous 
plants,  in  some  of  the  earlier  systems  of  botany,  in- 
cluded all  such  plants  as  have  a  pulpy  fruit,  whether 


of  the  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind;  but  in  others, 

comprehended   such  plants  only  as  bear  the  pulpy 

pericarp,  called  bacca,  or  berry.  Milne. 

BA€-CIVO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  bacca,  berry,  and  voro,  to 


berries ; 


baccivorous 


Eating  or  subsisting 
birds. 

BACH'E-LOR,  n.  [Fr.  backelier;  Sp.  bachiller,  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  and  a  babbler;  Port,  bacharel,  id.,  and 
bacello,  a  shoot  or  twig  of  the  vine  ;  It.  bacccllicre,  a 
bachelor  of  arts  ;  bacckio,  a  staff ;  bacchctta,  a  rod  ;  L. 
baculus,  a  stick,  that  is,  a  shoot;  Fr.  backelette,  a 
damsel,  or  young  woman  ;  Scot,  baich,  a  child  ;  VV. 
bacgen,  a  boy,  a  child  ;  bacgenes,  a  young  girl ;  from 
bac,  small.  This  word  has  its  origin  in  the  name  of 
a  child,  or  young  person  of  either  sex,  whence  the 
sense  of  babbling  in  the  .-'punish.  Or  both  senses  are 
rather  from  shooting,  protruding.] 

1.  A  young  man  who  lias  not  been  married. 

2.  A  man  of  any  age,  who  has  not  been  married ; 
often  with  the  word  old. 

3.  A  person  who  has  taken  the  first  degree  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  at  a  college  or  university. 
This  degree,  or  honor,  is  called  the  baccalaureate. 
This  title  is  given  also  to  such  as  take  the  first  de- 
gree in  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  in  certain  European 
universities. 

4.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  order,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  young  knight,  styled  a  knight  bachelor.  The  Ger- 
mans anciently  constituted  their  young  men  knights 
or  soldiers,  by  presenting  to  them  a  shield  and  a 
lance,  in  a  great  council.  This  ceremony  answered 
to  that  of  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
livery  companies  of  London,  those  persons  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  liverv  are  called  hackclors. 

BACH'E-LOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  bach- 
elor. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  has  taken  his  first  degree 
in  a  college  or  university. 

BACK,  n.  [Sax.  bac,  bice;  Dan.  bag;  Sw.  bak;  and 
Sw.  backe,  bakke,  a  bill,  a  clod  or  lump.  The  sense 
probably  is  a  ridge,  like  the  Ger.  riicken,  D.  rug,  ap- 
plied to  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  back  of  a  beast.] 

1.  The  upper  part  of  an  animal,  particularly  of  a 
quadruped,  whose  back  is  a  ridge.  In  human  beings, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  outward  or  convex  part  of  the  hand,  op- 
posed to  the  inner,  concave  part,  or  palm. 

3.  As  the  back  of  a  man  is  the  part  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  face,  hence  the  part  opposed  to  the 
fiont ;  as,  the  back  of  a  book,  and  of  a  chimney,  or 
the  back  of  a  house. 

4.  The  part  opposite  to  or  most  remote  from  that 
which  fronts  the  speaker  or  actor,  or  the  part  out  of 
eight  ;  as,  the  back  of  an  isle,  of  a  wood,  of  a  village. 

5.  As  the  back  is  the  strongest  part  of  an  animal, 
and  as  the    back    is   behind  in    motion,   hence  the 


6.  The  place  behind  or  nearest  the  back ;  as,  on 
the  back  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  village. 

7.  The  outer  part  of  the  body,  or  the  whole  body  ; 
a  part  for  the  whole ;  as,  he  has  not  clothes  to  his 
back. 

8.  To  turn  the  back  on  one,  is  to  treat  with  contempt, 
to  forsake,  or  neglect  him.  South. 

9.  To  turn  the  back  to  one,  to  acknowledge  to  be 
superior. 

10.  To  turn  the  back,  is  to  depart,  or  to  leave  the 
care  or  cognizance  of;  to  remove  or  be  absent. 

11.  Behind  the  back,  is  in  secret,  or  when  one  is 
absent- 
ia.  To  cast  behind  the  back,  in  Scripture,  is  to  forget 

and   forgive.     Is.   xxxviii.   17  ;  or  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt.   Ez.  xxiii.  35.    Neh.  ix.  26. 

13.  To  plow  the  back,  is  to  oppress  and  persecute. 
Ps.  exxix. 

14.  To  bow  the  back,  is  to  submit  to  oppression. 
Rom.  xi.  10. 

BACK,  adv.    To  the  place  from  which  one  came;  as, 
to  go  back,  is  to  return. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  a  former  state,  condition, 
or  station  ;  as,  he  can  not  go  back  from  his  engage- 

3.  Behind  ;  not  advancing ;  not  coming  or  bring- 
ing forward ;  as,  to  keep  back  a  part  ;  to  keep  one's 
self  back. 

4.  Toward  times  or  things  past ;  as,  to  look  back 
on  former  ages. 

5.  Again  ;  in  return  ;  as,  to  give  back  the  money. 

6.  To  go  or  come  back,  is  to  return,  either  to  a  for- 
mer place  or  state. 

7.  To  go  or  give  back,  is  to  retreat,  to  recede. 
BACK,  v.  t.     To  mount ;  to  get  upon  the  back  ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  place  upon  the  back  ;  as,  to  back  a 
horse.  Shak. 

2.  To  support ;  to  maintain  ;  to  second  or  strength- 
en by  aid  ;  as,  the  court  was  backed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  put  backward  ;  to  cause  to  retreat  or  recede ; 

4.  To  back  a  warrant,  is  for  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  county  where  the  warrant  is  to  be  executed, 


BAC 

to   sign  or  indorse  a  warrant,  issued   in  another 
county,  to  apprehend  an  offender.  Blackstone. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  bodum  anchor,  is  to  lay  down 
a  small  anchor  ahead  of  a'rarge  one,  the  cable  of  the 
small  one  being  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  large 
one,  to  prevent  its  coming  home. 

6.  To  back  astern,  in  rowing,  is  to  manage  the  oars 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  so  as  to 
move  a  boat  stern  foremost. 

To  back  the  oars ;  to  row  backward  with  the  oars. 

7.  To  back  the  sails,  is  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
take  out  the  wind,  and  thus  to  cause  the  ship  to  move 
astern.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  To  back  the  field,  in  horse-racing,  is  to  bet  against 
a  particular  horse  or  horses,  that  some  one  of  all  the 
other  horses  in  the  field  will  beat  them. 

Racing  Calendar. 

BACK,  v.  i.  To  move  or  go  back  ;  as,  the  horse  re- 
fuses to  back.  Encyc. 

BACK'BITE,  v.  t.  [back  and  bite.']  To  censure,  slan- 
der, reproach,  or  speak  evil  of  the  absent.    Prov.  xxv. 

BACK'BIT-ER,  n.  One  who  slanders,  calumniates, 
or  speaks  ill  of  the  absent. 

BACK'BIT-ING,?i.  The  act  of  slandering  the  absent ; 
secret  calumny.    2  Cor.  xii. 

BACK'BIT-ING-LY,  adv.     With  secret  slander. 

Barret. 

BACK'BoARD,  n.  [back  and  board.]  A  board  placed 
across  the  after  part  of  a  boat  for  the  passengers  to 
lean  against. 

2.  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water-wheel, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  off  the  floats  or 
paddles,  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel.     Nicholson. 

BACK'BoNE,  n.  [back  and  bone.]  The  bone  of  the 
back,  or  the  spine. 

BACK'BOX-ES,  n.  pi.  The  boxes  on  the  top  of  the 
uppercase  used  for  printers'  types,  usually  appropri- 
ated to  small  capitals. 

BACK'eAR-RY,  n.  A  having  on  the  back  ;  a  term 
ofhw. 

BA%K'DoOR,  v..  [back  and  door.]  A  door  on  the  back 
part  of  a  building;  a  private  passage;  an    indirect 


ward. 
BACK'£D,  (bakt,)  a.    Having  a  back  ;  a  word  used  in 

coiuposition  ;  as,  brand  -backed,  llHmp-backcd. 

BACK'ER,  n.  One  who  backs  or  supports  another 
in  a  contest. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  small  slate  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  large  one  at  certain  points.  Brande. 

BACK'FRIEND,  n.  [back  and  friend.]  A  secret 
enemy.  South. 

BACK-GAM'MON,  n.  [W.  bac,  small,  and  cammaun, 
conflict,  battle  ;  camp,  a  game.] 

A  game  played  by  two  persons,  upon  a  table,  with 
box  and  dice.  The  table'  is  in  two  parts,  on  which 
are  24  black  and  white  spaces,  called  points.  Each 
player  has  15  men  of  different  colors  for  the  purpose 
of  distinction.  Encyc. 

BACK'GROUND,  n.  [back  and  ground.]  Ground  in 
the  rear  or  behind,  as  opposed  to  the  front. 

2.  A  place  of  obscurity,  or  shade ;  a  situation  little 
seen,  or  noticed. 

BACK'HAND-ED,  a.  [back  and  hand.]  With  the 
hand  turned  backward  ;  as,  a  hacl.hnnded 'blow. 

BACK'HAND-ED,  adv.  With  the  hand  directed  back- 
ward ;  as,  to  strike  backhanded. 

BACK'HOUSE,  n.  [back  and  house]  A  building  be- 
hind the  main  or  front  building  ;  a  necessary. 

BACK'ING,  ppr.  Mounting  ;  moving  back,  as  a 
horse  ;  seconding. 

BACK'ING,  n.  In  horsemanship,  the  operation  of  break- 
ing a  colt  for  the  saddle.  Gilbert. 

2.  In  book-binding,  the  preparing  of  the  back  of  a 
book  with  glue,oic.,  before  puitina  on  the  cover. 

BACK'ING-UP,  n.  A  term  used  in  cricket  and  other 
games,  for  stopping  the  ball  and  driving  it  back. 

BACK'PaINT-ING,  ?t.  [back  and  paint.]  The  meth- 
od of  painting  mezzotinto  prints,  pasted  on  glass  of 
a  size  to  fit  the  print.  Encyc. 

BACK'PlrcCE,  7i.  [back  and  piece.]  The  piece  of  ar- 
mor which  covers  the  back. 

BACK'RE-TURN,  7i.     Repeated  return.  Shah 

BACK'-ROOM,  n.  [back  and  room.]  A  room  behind 
the  front'  room,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

BACKS,  7i.  pi.  Among  dealers  in  leather,  the  thick- 
est and  stoutest  hides,  used  for  sole  leather. 

BACK'SET,  a.     [back  and  set.]     Set  upon  in  the  rear. 

Anderson. 
BACK'SET,  7i.    A  check  to  the  progress  of  any  thing ; 

a  relapse.     [Scottish.] 
BACK'SIDE,  n.     [back  and  side]     The  back   part  of 

anything;  the  part  behind  that  which  is  presented 

to  the  face  of  a  spectator.     Ex.  iii. 

2.  The  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

3.  The  yard,  ground,  or  place  behind  a  house. 
BACK-SLIDE',«.i'.     [back  and  slide,]    To  fall  off;  to 

apostatize  ;    to  turn    gradually    from   the   faith   and 
practice  of  Christianity.     Jer.  iii.     Hos.  iv. 
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2.  One  who  neglects  his  vows  of  obedience  and 

falls  into  sin. 
BACK-SLID'ING,  n.     The  act  of  apostatizing  from 

faith  o»  practice;  a  fall,,.!;  insensibly  from  religion 

into  sin  or  idolatry.    Jer.  v.  6. 
BACK-SLXD'ING-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  backsliding. 
BACK'STaFF,  «.     [back  and  staff,  so  called  from  its 

being   used   with  the   observer's   back   toward  the 

A  quadrant;  an  instrument  for  taking  the  sun's 
altitude  at  sea  ;  called  also,  from  its  inventor,  Davis's 

BACK'-STAIR8,».pl.  [back  mad  stairs.]  Stairs' mUie 
back  part  of  a  house  ;  private  stairs ;  and  figuratively. 
a  private  or  indirect  way. 

BACK'STAYS,  re.  pi.  [back  and  stay.]  Long  ropes 
or  stays  extending  from  the  top-mast  heads  to  both 
sides  of  a  ship,  slanting  a  little  aft,  to  assist  the 
shrouds  in  supporting  the  mast,  when  strained  by  a 
weight  of  sad,  and  prevent  it  from  giving  way  and 
filling  overboard.  Mar.  Diet. 

BACK'STrNE,  n.    The  heated  stone  on  which  oat- 

„  ?! !','-', 'S, !':l-k0tl-  mrth  »f  England. 

BACK'* WORD,  re.  [back  and  sword.]  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge.  In  England,  a  stick  with  a  basket 
handle,  used  in  rustic  amusements.  Jirbuthnot. 

BACK'WARD,  adv.  [back  and  ward.  See  Ward.] 
With  the  back  in  advance  ;  as,  to  move  backward. 

2.  Toward  the  back  ;  as,  to  throw  the  arms  back- 
ward; to  move  bark/nird  and  forward. 

3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the  back  downward  :  as, 
to  tall  backward. 

4.  Toward  past  times  or  events :  as,  to  look  back- 
ward on  the  history  of  man. 

5.  By  way  of  reflection  ;  reflexively.         Dames. 

6.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  as,  public  affairs 
go  backward. 

7.  In  time  past ;  as,  let  us  look  some  ages  backward. 

8.  Perversely  ;  from  a  wrong  end. 

I  ncrer  yet  saw  man,  but  she  would  spell  him  backward.  ShaJc. 

9.  Toward  the  beginning ;  in  an  order  contrary  to 
the  natural  order  ;  as,  to  read  backward. 

10.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  to  go  or  turn,  backward,  is 
to  rebel,  apostatize,  or  relapse  into  sin  or  idolatry.  Is.  i, 

11.  Contrarily  ;  in  a  contrary  manner.         Swift. 
To  be  driven  or  turned  backward,  is  to  be  defeated 

or  disappointed.     Ps.  xl. 

To  turn,  judgment  backward,  is  to  pervert  justice 
and  laws.     Is.  lix. 
BACK'WARD,  a.      Unwilling  :   averse  ;   reluctant 
hesitating. 


BAF 


BAD,  a.  [Pers.  <Xj  bad,  evil,  depraved ;  allied  per- 
haps to  Ar.  ^  Lj  bada.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  13N 
abad,  to  perish  or  destroy.] 

1.  Ill ;  evil ;  opposed  to  good;  a  word  of  general 
use,  denoting  physical  defects  and  moral  faults,  in 
men  and  things ;  as,  a  bad  man,  a  bad  heart,  a  bad 
design,  bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  books. 

2.  Vicious;  corrupt;  depraved,  in  a  moral  sense; 
as,  a  bad  life  ;  a  bad  action. 

3.  Unwholesome  ;  as,  bad  provisions. 

4.  Unfortunate,  unpiosperoiis  ;  as,  a  bad  state  of 

5.  Unskillful  ;  as,  a  bad  player.  [affairs, 

6.  Small ;  poor  ;  as,  a  bad  crop. 

7.  Infirm  ;  as,  a  bad  state  of  health. 

8.  Feeble,  corrupt,  or  oppressive  ;  as,  a  bad  govern- 

9.  Hurtful ;  pernicious ;  as,  fine  print  is  bad  for 
the  eyes. 

10.  Unfavorable  ;  as,  a  bad  season. 

11.  Poor  ;  sterile  ;  as,  a  bad  soil. 

12.  Rough  or  muddy  ;  as,  a  bad  road. 

In  short,  bad  expresses  whatever  is  injurious,  hurt- 
ful, inconvenient,  unlawful,  or  immoral ;  whatever 
is  offensive,  painful,  or  unfavorable  ;  or  what  is  de- 
fective. 

BADE,  J  (bad")     The  Past  tense  of  BlD-     [See  Bid.] 
BADGE,  re.     [I  know  not  the  affinities  of  this  word, 
not  having  found  it  in  any  other  language.    Probablv 
it  belongs  to  Class  Bg.] 

1.  A  mark,  sign,  token,  or  thing,  by  which  a  per- 
son is  distinguMiod,  in  a  particular  place  or  employ- 
ment, and  designating  his  relation  to  a  person  or  to 
a  particular  occupation  ;  as,  the  bad/re  of  authority 

"'  ~  token  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  badge. 


BAI 


2.  The  mark 
bitterness. 

ornament  on  ships,  near  the  stern,  decorated 


BADGE'LESS,  a. 


The  m:„ 


■  brutes  are  backward  to  be  slaves. 
' ;  sluggish  ;  dilatory. 
is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  x 


Pope. 


behind  in 


3.  Dull ;   not  quick  of  apprehension 
progress;  as,  a  backward  learner. 

4.  Late  ;  behind  in  time  ;  coming  after  something 
else,  or  after  the  usual  time  ;  as,  backward  fruits  ;  the 
season  is  backward. 

B  ACK'W ARD,  n.    The  things  or  state  behind  or  past. 

hi  the  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time.  Slink. 

[Not.  proper,  nor  in  use.] 

BACK'WARD-LY,  adv.     Unwillingly  ;  reluctantly  • 

aversely  ;  perversely.  ' 

BACK' WARD-NESS,  re.    Unwillingness;  reluctance; 

dilatortness,  or  dullness  inaction. 

2.  A  state  of  being  behind  in  progress  ;  slowness  ; 
tardiness  ;  as.  ,i,e  /,,,,  .„  ,..-,  ,,    .  ,,,    ,|„,      ,.  ,,.„ 
BACK'-WA'TER,  n.     Water   which  sets  back  in  a 
stream,  owing  to   some    obstruction   below.      Also 
water  thrown  back  by  the  turning  of  a  water-wheel  ' 
BACK'WOODS'MAiN,  n.     In  the  United  sfafes^ 'in- 
habitant  of  the  forest  in  the  new  settlements,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  frontier. 
BACK'WORM,  „.     [back  and  worm.] 

hawk  "'rs  Wpm'  '"  a  thin  skin' in  tQe  reins  of  a 
BAC&OUND^woundL  -woond,)  v.  t.  Trfwound 

secretly  behind  the  back.  Shak 

Ba'CON,  (b.Vkn,)  n.     [W.  baccum;  Ir.  begun.     In  old 
charters,  baca,    Cowcl.     In  Ger.  bache  is  a  wild  sow.l 
Hog  s  lesh  (sometimes  that  of  the  bear,  &c.)  salt- 
ed or  pickled  and  dried,  usually  in  smoke, 
harm  Sme  °m'*  bacon' is  t0  Preserve  one's  self  from 
Etn€6J?Iu,ANf'  ii  Pertaini>'S  l°  Lord  Bacon,  or  to 
BAC'ITLE,  n.     [Fr.  bascule.] 
like'/n^affwi.'H1  kind  "f  n°rtculIis  or  gate,  made 
two    reaf  state      a  CounterPoise'  alld  supported  by 
BAe^-LITL,  n.S'  [L.  baeulus.]  E'lCyC- 

f^iihTf  comm10",to  a  Semis  of  fossil  shells,  of  a 
straight  form,  a  little  conical,  in  their  cellular  struct- 
ure resembling  the  ammonites.  Ed  F,m,r 
BAe-U-LOM'E-TRY,  ,,  [L.  baeulus,  a  £ iff, ™TGr. 
pen,  uij  measure.] 
"&??  °f  measuring  distance  or  altitude  by  a  staff 
Bailey.     Johnsan.      | 


gures. 
BADGE,  v.  t.    To  mark,  or  distinguish  with  a  badge. 
Shale 
Having  no  badge.  Bp.  Hall. 

BADG'ER,  7i.  [Qu.  badge,  supra  ;  or  Sax.  bygan,  biic- 
gan,  to  buy  ;  Norm,  bugge.] 

In  late,  a  person  who  is  licensed  to  buy  corn  in  one 
place  and  sell  it  in  another,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  engrossing.  Cowel. 

BADG'ER,  n.  A  plantigrade  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Ursus,  (Linn.,)  now  ranked  in  a  separate  genus, 
(Tazus  or  Mrlcs,)  of  a  clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick 
legs,  and  long  claws  on  the  fore  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  burrows,  is  indolent  and 
sleepy,  feeds  hy  night  on  vegetables,  and  is  generally 
very  fat.  Its  skin  is  used  for  pistol  furniture ;  its 
flesh  makes  good  bacon,  and  its  hair  is  used  for 
brushes  to  soften  the  shades  in  painting.    Eneye. 

The  American  badger  is  called  the  aruund-hoa'  ;mc\ 
is  sometimes  white.  '        Pennant. 

BADG'ER,  v.  t.  To  follow  up  or  pursue  with  great 
eagerness,  as  the  badger  is  hunted;  to  pester  or  wor- 

BADG'ER-LEG-GED,  (-legd,)  a.  Having  tegs  like  a 
badger.  Johnson  says,  having  legs  of  unequal  length  ; 
but,  qu.  short,  thick  legs.  siiajc 

BAD-I-A'GA,  ,,.     [Russ.  badyaga.] 

A  small  sponge,  common  in  the  north  of  Europe 
the  powder  of  which  is  used  to  take  away  the  livid" 
marks  of  bruises  Eneyc. 

this  is  proporij  a  crypiogainic  plant  of  the  order 
Alga;, and  genus  Radiaga,  though  considered  by  Lin- 

o  P?vrS  f  \i\ SpeC'eS  of  SPong»a-  Becker. 

5 «  ir  t,     ?'    "■    Tile  seed  of  a  tree  in  China,  which 

BAN'DI-AN,  (  smells  like  anise  seeds;  used  by  the 
Chinese  and  Dutch  to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste. 

BAD-I-Ge'ON,  n.  A  mixture  of  plaster  and  freestone 
ground  together  and  silted,  used  by  statuaries  to  fill 
the  small  holes  and  repair  the  defects  of  the  stones 
of  which  they  make  their  statues  ;  also,  a  mixture  of 
saw-dust  and  g;ue,  used  by  joiners  to  fill  up  defects 
in  their  work.  Enenc 

Bjjn'W-AGE,  (bad'in-azh,)  re.  [Fr.]  Light  or  play- 
ful discourse.  t$esteeM& ' 

BAD'LY,  adv.f  [from  bad.]  In  a  bad  manner;  not 
well ;  unskillfully  ;  grievously  ;  unfortunately  ;  im- 
perfectly. ' 

BAD'NESS,  n.-  The  state  of  being  bad,  evil,  vicious, 
or  depraved  ;  want  of  good  qualities,  natural  or  mor- 
al ;  as,  the  bad, u:,s  of  the  heart,  of  the  season,  of  the 
roads,  &c.  ' 

S*™TAS.  I  n-    A"   India  cotton   cloth  or  plain 

BAF'TAS,  j  muslin.  That  of  Surat  is  said  to 
be  the  best.  E 

BAF'FLE,  v.  fct  [Fr.  befier,  to  make  or  play  the  fool 
with  ;  Sp.  br/ar  .  It.  be/Jure,  id.  It  coincides  in  origin 
with  buffoon.  In  Scottish,  brff,  buff,  sonifies  to  strike.] 
lomock  or  elude  hy  artifice;  to  elude  by  shifts 
and  turns  ;  hence,  to  defeat,  or  confound  ;  as,  to  baf- 
fle the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

Fashionable  follies  baffle  argument.  Anon. 


n  a  rm,  ^'  ""  l  a  ^° ,Practice  deceit.  Barrow. 

UAt  'I-  LL,  n.    A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts,  and  turns. 

ka£,ItL™'  m    E'uded  5  defeated;  confoundedf'' 

I    'i    ■  l.hii,  n.     One  that  baffles. 

BAF'FLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eluding  by  shifts  and  turns, 
or  by  stratagem;  defeating;  confounding.  A  baf- 
fling wind,  among  ,,„,„„,  is  one  that  frequently  shifts 
<''<>n>  one  point  to  another. 

BAF'FLfNG-LY,  adv.    In  a  baffling  manner. 

BAF'FLING-NESS,  n.    duality  of  baffling. 

BAG,n.  [Norm,  bage,  a  bag,  a  coffer  ;  bagnes,  baggage. 
This  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  pack,  pouch 
Fr.  poche,  or  of  the  same  family  ;  or  it  is  from  the 
sense  of  tying,  binding ;  Sp.  baga,  a  rope  or  cord  for 
fastening  loads  on  boasts  of  burden.  Hence  baro-an-c; 
It.  bagaglta ;  Sp.  hagage  ;  Port,  bagagem  ;  Fr.  baaaae ; 
Arm.  pacq,  a  pack,  and  bagaich.] 

1.  A  sack  ;  a  pouch,  usually  of  cloth  or  leather, 
used  to  hold,  preserve,  or  convey  corn  and  other 
commodities. 

2.  A  sack,  in  animal  bodies,  containing  some  fluid 
or  other  substance  ;  the  udder  of  a  female  beast. 

3.  Formerly,  a  sort  of  silken  purse  tied  to  the  fmir. 

4.  In  commerce,  a  certain  quantity  of  a  commodity, 
such  as  it  is  customary  to  carry  to  market  in  a  sack; 
as,  a  bag  of  pepper  or  hops  ;  a  baa  of  corn. 

5.  Among  farriers,  a  bag  of  asafetida  and  savin  is 
tied  to  the  bits  of  horses  to  restore  their  appetites. 

Encyc. 
To  put  into  a  bag ;  as,  to  bag  game.    [  Used 


BAG,  v.  i.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag, 

with  wind. 
BA-GASSE'    n.    The  sugar-cane,  when  crashed  and 

dry  ;  used  as  fuel.  Ure 

BAQ-J1-TELLE',  (bag-a-tel'  )    n.     [Fr. ;  Sp.  bagatela  ; 

It.  bagutrlla;  Ann.  bagauh.) 

1.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  importance. 

2.  A  game  played  on  a  board  having,  at  the  end, 
nine  holes,  into  which  balls  are  to  be  struck,  with  a 
roil  held  in  the  hand  of  the  plaver. 

BAG'GAGE,   n.  t  [Fr.  bagage.     6.U.  Eng.  package  ;  D. 
pakkaadjc,  baggage,  that  which  is  packed.     See  Bag.] 

1.  The  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other  necessa- 
ries ot  an  army. 

2.  The  clothing  and  other  conveniences  which  a 
traveler  carries  with  him  on  a  journey. 

Having  dispatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf. 

Coxe,  Switz. 
[The  English  now  call  this  lua-gaa-e.] 
BAG'GAGE,  n.     [Fr.  bagasse;  \Cbagascia;  Sp.  baa-a- 
10,  a  catamite  ;  Pers.  baga,  a  strumpet.] 
1.  A  low,  worthless  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 
„  a  o2,^Ajiayfu1'  sallcy  female-  Goldsmith. 

i? .  ™^!t;C*'  PI"'-    s«'ellln?  ;  becoming  protuberant. 
BAG'GING,  n.     The  clot  h  or  materials  for  bags. 

United  States.     Edwards's  West  Indies. 


BAG,  v.  t 


i  sails  when  filled 


bono ;  Port. 


n   Turkey,  it  is 
kept ;  so  called 


BAGN'IO,   (ban'yo,)   n.     [It.  baa 
banho  ;  Fr.  bain  ;  L.  balneum.] 

1.  A  bath  ;  a  house  for  bathing,  c 
and  otherwise  cleansing  the  body, 
the  name  of  prisons  where  slaves  a 
from  the  baths  which  they  contain. 

2.  A  brothel. 

BAG'PIPE,  n*  [bag  and  pipe.]  A  musical  wind  in- 
strument, used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It 
consists  of  a  leathern  hag,  which  receives  the  air  by 
a  tube,  which  is  stopped  by  a  valve;  and  pipes,  into 
which  the  air  is  pressed  by  the  performer.  The  bass- 
pipe  is  called  the  drone,  and  the  tenor  or  treble  is 
called  the  chanter.  The  pipes  have  eight  holes  like 
those  of  a  flute,  which  the  performer  stops  and  opens 
at  pleasure.  There  are  several  species  of  bagpipes, 
as  the  soft  and  melodious  Irish  bagpipe,  with  two 
short  drones  and  a  long  one;  the  Highland  bagpipe, 
with  two  short  drones,  the  music  of  which  is  very 
loud;  the  Scot's  Lowland  bagpipe,  which  is  played 
with  a  bellows,  and  is  also  a  loud  instrument.  There 
is  also  a  small  pipe,  with  a  chanter  about  eight  inches 
m  length.  Encilc_ 

In  seamanship,  to  bar'  pipe  the  niizzea,  is  to  lay  it 
aback  by  bringing  the  sheet  to  the  mizzen  shrouds. 

BAG'PIP-ER,  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe. 
BAG  RE,  re.  A  small  bearded  fish,  a  species  of  Silurus, 
anguilhform,  of  a  silvery  hue,  without  scales,  and  de- 
Dict.  of  Mat.  Hist, 
[bag  and  reef.]    A  fourth  and  lower 
British 


licious  food. 
BAG'REEF, 

r,  Are^fr,™a  'n  thP  "ntlSn  nayy-  ■*»•■  Diet. 

BA-GUETTE',  (ba-get',)  n.    [Fr.  baguette,  from  ba,rue, 
a  ring  ;  Ir.  bcacht ;  Sax.  beag.] 

In  architecture,  a  little  round  molding,  less  than  an 
astragal,  sometimes  carved  and  enriched. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

BA-HAR',  )  re.    Weights  used  in  the  East  Indies.  The 

BXR'RE,    j      great  balmr,  for  weighing  pepper,  cloves 

nutmegs,  &c,  is  5Q4  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.   The  little 

bahar,  for   weighing  quicksilver,   vermilion,    ivory, 

silk,  &c,  is  437  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.        Encyc. 

BaIGNE,  ».  t.     [Fr.  baigner.] 

drenc' 


To  soak  or  drench. 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  _  AN»GER,  VI'TJIOUS. 


[Mot  used.] 


CareWi 


K;   G 


S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 
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BAI 

BAIK'AL-ITE,  ti.    [from  Baikal,  a  lake  in  Northern 

Asia.] 

A  greenish  variety  of  augito,  occurring  in  grouped 

or  radiated  acicular  prisms.  Dana. 

BaIL,  v.  t  [Fr.  and  Norm,  bailler,  to  deliver,  to  lease  ; 

Arm.  bahailhat;  Ar.  ^QJ  bahala;  Eth.  '  \C\(X\  bale- 

ah,  to  deliver,  free,  liberate,  permit  to  go.] 

1.  To  set  free,  deliver,  or  liberate  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  upon  security  given  that  the  person 
bailed  shall  appear  and  answer  in  court.  The  word 
is  applied  to  the  magistrate  or  the  surety.  The  magis- 
trate bails  a  man,  when  lie  liberates  him  from  arrest 
or  imprisonment,  upon  bond  given  with  sureties. 
The  surety  bails  a  person,  when  he.  procures  his 
release  from  arrest,  by  giving  bond  for  his  appear- 
ance. Blackstone. 

2.  To  deliver  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  bailee,  or  person  intrust- 
ed ;  as,  to  bail  cloth  to  a  tailor  to  be  made  into  a  gar- 
ment, or  to  bail  goods  to  a  carrier.  Blackstone. 

f  3.  To  free  from  water ;  as,  to  bail  a  boat.    This 

law,  to  free,  or  liberate,  and 
signifies  to  throw  out  water,  as  with  a  bucket  or 
shovel. 
BAIL,  ti.  The  person  or  persons  who  procure  the  re- 
lease of  a  prisoner  from  custody,  by  becoming  sure- 
ty for  his  appearance  in  court. 
The  bail  r 


Bail  is  not  used  with  a  plural  termination. 
2.  The  security  given  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
from  custody  ;  as,  the  man  is  out  upon  bail. 

Blackstone. 


Excessive  bail  ough 


)  be  required 

Bail  is  common  or  special.  Common  bail  are  imagin- 
ary persons,  who  are  pledges  for  the  plaintiff's  prose- 
cution, as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

Special  bail  must  be  men  of  real  substance,  sufficient 
to  pay  their  bond  or  recognizance.  To  perfect  or  jus- 
tify bail,  is  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the  person  that  he 
is  worth  the  sum  for  which  he  is  surety  beyond  his 
debts.  To  admit  to  bail,  is  to  release  upon  security 
given  by  bondsmen. 

3.  The  handle  of  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel.    Forby. 

4.  In  England,  a  certain  limit  within  a  forest. 
BAIL'A-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  set  free  upon  bond 

with  sureties  ;  that  may  be  admitted  to  bail ;  used  of 
persons. 

2.  That  admits  of  bail ;  as,  a  bailable  offense. 

Blackstone. 

BAIL/BOND,  n.  A  hond  or  obligation  given  by  a 
prisoner  and  his  surety,  to  insure  the  prisoner's  ap- 
pearance in  court,  at  the  return  of  the  writ.  Also, 
special  bail  in  court  to  abide  the  judgment.  Bouvicr. 

BaIL'£D,  pp.  Released  from  custody  on  bonds  for 
appearance  in  court. 

2.  Delivered  in  trust,  to  be  carried  and  deposited, 
redelivered,  or  otherwise  accounted  for 

3.  Freed  from  water,  as  a  boat. 

BaIL-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  goods  are  com- 
mitted in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  possession 
and  a  qualified  property  in  them,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust.  Blackstone. 

BaIL'ER,  )  7i.    One  who  delivers  goods  to  another  in 

BaIL'OR,  J      trust,  for  some  particular  purpose. 

BAIL'IE,  n.  A  municipal  officer  in  Scotland,  corre- 
sponding to  an  alderman  in  England.  Brande. 

BAIL'IFF,  7i.  [Fr.  baillif;  Arm.  belly;  Scot,  bailli; 
It.  bailo,  a  magistrate ;  balia,  power,  authority.  Ch. 
Ar.  Heb.  Syr.  S>"3  lord,  chief.  Class  Bl.  This  word, 
from  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be  spelt 
with  but  one/.] 

In  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  sheriff. 
Bailiffs  are  either  special,  and  appointed,  for  their 
adroitness,  to  arrest  persons  ;  or  bailiffs  of  hundreds, 
who  collect  fines,  summon  Junes,  attend  the  assizes, 
and  execute  writs  and  process.  The  sheriff  in  Eng- 
land is  the  king's  bailiff. 

There  are  also  bailiffs  of  liberties,  appointed  by  the 
lords  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  execute 
process,  and  perform  other  duties  ;  bailiffs  of  forests 
and  of  manors,  who  direct  the  husbandry,  collect 
rents,  &c. ;  and  water-bailiffs  in  each  port,  to  search 
vessels,  gather  toll  for  anchorage,  arrest  persons  for 
debt  on  the  water,  &c.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

The  office  of  bailiff  formerly  was  high  and  honor- 
able in  England,  and  officers  under  that  title  on  the 
Continent  are  still  invested  wilh  important  functions. 

BAIL'I-WICK,  n.  [bailli,  an  officer,  (see  Bailiff,) 
and  Sax.  wic.] 

The  precincts  in  which  a  bailiff  has  jurisdiction  ; 
the  limits  of  a  bailiff's  authority  ;  as,  a  hundred,  a 
liberty,  a  forest,  over  which  a  bailiff  is  appointed. 
In  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  lords,  the  bailiff  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Encyc. 

LAIL'MENT,  n.  [from  bail.]  A  delivery  of  goods, 
in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed.       Blackstone. 

BaIL'PIeCE,  ti.    A  slip  of  parchment  or  paper  con- 
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BAIN,  (bang,) «.     [Fr.]     A  bath.     [Obs.] 
BAW-MA-RW,    (bang-ma-ree',)    n.      [L.    balneum 

In  cookery,  a  large  vessel  of  hot  water  in  which 
saucepans,  &c,  are  placed  to  warm  food. 

BaI'RAM  ;  the  name  of  two  Mohammedan  festivals, 
of  which  one  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  fast  Ramezan, 
and  the  other  seventy  days  after.  P.  Cyc. 

BAIRN,  )  n.     [Sax.  beam  ;  Scot,  bairn :  probably,  Eng. 

BARN,   j      born.]     A  child.     [Little  used  in  English.] 

BAIT,  n.  [W.  abwyd,  bwyd;  Arm.  boct;  Ir.  abadh; 
Sw.  bete,  food  ;  beta,  to  feed  ;  Sax.  batan,  to  bait ; 
Russ.  pitayu  ;  Dan.  berle,  to  rest  for  refreshment.] 

1.  Any  substance  for  food,  proper  to  be  used,  or 
actually  used,  to  catch  fish,  or  other  animals,  by 
alluring  them  to  swallow  a  hook,  or  to  be  caught  in 
snares,  or  in  an  inclosure  or  net. 

2.  A  portion  of  food  and  drink,  or  a  refreshment 
taken  on  a  journey. 

3.  An  allurement ;  enticement ;  temptation. 
BaIT,  tj.  f.    To  put  meat  on  a  hook  or  line,  or  in  an 

inclosure,  or  among  snares,  to  allure  fish,  fowls,  and 

other  animals  into  human  power. 
2.  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to  a  beast 

upon  the  road  ;  as,  to  bait  horses.  Johnson. 

BAIT,  v.  i.    To  take  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  for 

refreshment  on  a  journey  ;  as,  we  stopped  to  bait. 
BaIT,  v.  t.    [Goth,  beitan.    In  Sax.  bate  is  contention. 

See  Make-bate.] 

1.  To  provoke  and  harass  by  dogs ;  to  harass  by 
the  help  of  others;  as,  to  bait  a' bull  or  a  boar. 

2.  To  attack  with  violence  ;  to  harass  in  the  man- 
ner of  small  animals.  Slialc. 

BaIT,  v.  i.    To  clap  the  wings  ;  to  flutter  as  if  to  fly ; 
or  to  hover  as  a  hawk,  when  she  stoops  to  her  prey. 
Bailey.     Shale. 
BAIT,  n.     White  Bait,  a  small  fish  of  the  Thames. 
BAlT'ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  bait ;  allured  ;  tempted. 

2.  Fed,  or  refreshed,  on  the  road. 

3.  Harassed  by  dogs  or  other  small  animals ; 
attacked. 

B AlT'lNG, ppr.  Furnishing  with  bait ;  tempting;  al- 
luring. 

2.  Feeding  ;  refreshing  at  an  inn. 

3.  Harassing  with  dogs  ,  attacking. 
BAIT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  baiting  ;  refreshment  at  an 

inn,  particularly  food  for  a  horse.  Ash. 

2.  The  act  i  if  causing  dogs  to  attack  bulls,  bears,  &c. 

BAIZE,  ti.  [Per.  poiah,  the  nap  or  down  of  cloth  ;  Sp. 
bausan,  the  same.] 

A  coarse  woolen  stuff,  with  a  long  nap,  sometimes 
frized  on  one  side,  without  wale,  being  wove  with 
two  treadles,  like  flannel.  Chambers. 

BaKE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bacan  ;  Sw.  balui ;  Dan.  bage  ;  D. 
baken;  Ger.  backen;  Gipsy,  pekgum ;  Russ.  peku,  to 
bake  ;  pekur,  a  baker  ;  Per.  pochtan,  to  bake  or  cook.] 

1.  To  heat,  dry,  and  harden,  as  in  an  oven  or  fur- 
nace, or  under  coals  of  fire  ;  to  prepare  for  food,  in  a 
close  place  heated  ;  as,  to  bake  bread. 

2.  To  dry  and  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an  oven, 
kiln,  or  furnace,  or  by  the  solar  rays  ;  as,  to  bake  bricks  ; 
to  bake  the  ground. 

BAKE,  v.  i.    To  do  the  work  of  baking ;  as,  she  brews, 

washes,  and  bakes. 
2.  To  be  baked  ;  to  dry  and  harden  in  heat ;  as, 

the  bread  bakes ;  the  ground  bakes  in  a  hot  sun. 
BaK'.ED,  (bakt,)  pp.  or  o.    Dried   and  hardened  by 

heat ;  dressed  in  heat ;  as,  baked  meat. 
BAKE'HOUSE,   n.      [bake  and   house.]     A  house   or 


oven.    Gen.  xl 

BaK'£N,7)/>.    The  same  as  Baked,  and  nearly  obsolete. 

BAK'ER,  7i.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  bake  bread, 
biscuit,  &c. 
2.  A  small  tin  oven  in  which  baking  is  performed. 

BAK'ER-FOOT,  n.     An  ill-shaped  or  distorted  foot. 
Taylor. 

BAK'ER-LEG-GED,  a.  Having  crooked  legs,  or  legs 
that  bend  inward  at  the  knees. 

BAK'ER-Y,  71.    The  trade  of  a  baker. 

2.  A  place  occupied  with  the  business  of  baking 
bread,  &C  Smollett. 

BaK'ING,  ppr.  Drying  and  hardening  in  heat ;  dress- 
ing or  cooking  in  a  close  place,  or  in  heat. 

BAK'ING,  7i.     A  drying  or  hardening  by  heat. 

2.  The  quantity  baked  at  once  ;  as,  a  baking  of 
bread. 

BAL' AN,  ti.  A  fish  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  variegated 
with  orange,  a  species  of  wrasse,  caught  on  the 
shores  of  England.  Diet,  of  Mat.  Hist. 

BAL'ANCE,  «.f  [Fr.  balance;  Sp.  balama  ;  It.  bilancia; 
L.  bilunx,  bis,  twice,  and  lanz,  a  dish,  the  double 
dish.] 

*1.  A  pair  of  scales  for  weighing  commodities.  It 
consists  of  a  beam  or  lever  suspended  exactly  in  the 
middle,  with  a  scale  or  basin  hung  to  each  extremity, 
of  precisely  equal  weight.  The  Roman  balance,  our 
steelyard,  consists  of  a  lever  or  beam,  movable  on  a 
center,  and  suspended  near  one  of  its  extremities. 
Hence, 
2.  One  of  the  simple  powers  in  mechanics,  used 
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for  determining  the  equality  or  difference  of  weight 
in  heavy  bodies,  and  consequently  their  masses  or 
quantity  of  matter.  Encyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  impartial  state  of  the  mind,  in 
deliberating :  or  a  just  estimate  of  the  reasons  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  which  gives 
to  each  its  due  weight,  or  force  and  importance. 

4.  As  balance  signifies  equal  weight,  or  equality,  it 
is  by  custom  used  for  the  weight  or  sum  necessary  to 
make  two  unequal  irrnrhts  or  sums  equal ;  that  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  balance  or  equipoise. 
Hence,  in  accounts,  balance  is  the  difference  of  two 
sums  ;  as,  upon  an  adjustment  of  accounts,  a  balance 
was  found  against  A  in  favor  of  B.  Hence,  to  pay  a 
balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference  and  make  the  two 
accounts  equal. 

5.  Balance  of  trade,  is  an  equal  exportation  of  do- 
mestic productions,  and  importation  of  foreign.  But, 
usually,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  difference  "between 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities  exported  and 
imported.  Hence  the  common  expression,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  against  or  in  favor  of  a  country. 

6.  Equipoise,  or  an  equal  state  of  power  between 
nations  ;  as,  the  balance  of  power. 

7.  Equipoise,  or  an  equal  state  of  the  passions. 
The  balance  of  Ihe  mind.  Pope. 

8.  That  which  renders  weight  or  authority  equal. 

The  only  balance  attempted  against  the  ancient  kings,  was    a 
body  of  nobles.  J.  Adams. 

9.  The  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  regulates 
the  beats. 

10.  In  astronomy,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac,  called,  in 
Latin,  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  equinox  in 
September. 

The  hydrostatic  balance,  is  an  instrument  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity  of  lluid  and  solid  bodies. 

The  assay  balance,  is  one  which  is  used  in  doci- 
mastic  operations,  to  determine  the  weight  of  minute 
bodies. 

Balance  of  Torsion.     See  Torsion  Balance. 

[It  is  an   error  to  use   balance  for  remainder;   as, 
"  The  balance  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  studv."] 
BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  adjust  the  weights  in  the  scales 
of  a  balance  so  as  to  bring  them  to  an  equipoise. 
Hence, 

2.  To  weigh  reasons ;  to  compare,  by  estimating 
the  relative  force,  importance,  or  value  of  different 
things  ;  as,  to  balance  good  and  evil. 

3.  To  regulate  different  powers,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  just  proportion  ;  as,  to  balance  Europe,  or 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  To  counterpoise  ;  to  make  of  equal  weight  or 
force ;  to  make  equipollent ;  as,  one  species  of  at- 
traction balances  another. 

One  expression  in  the 


5.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account ;  to  find  the 
difference  of  two  accounts,  and  to  pay  the  balance, 
or  difference,  and  make  them  equal. 

6.  In  seamanship,  to  contract  a  sail,  by  rolling  up  a 
small  part  of  it  at  one  corner.  Mar.  Diet. 

BAL'ANCE,  v.  i.  To  have  on  each  side  equal  weight ; 
to  be  on  a  poise ;  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  the 
body. 

2.  To  hesitate  ;  to  fluctuate  between  motives  which 
appear  of  equal  force,  as  a  balance  play;*  when  poised 
by  equal  weights. 

Between  right  and  wrong,  never  balance  a  moment.       Anon. 

3.  In  dancing,  to  move  toward  a  person  opposite, 
and  then  back. 

BAL'ANC-£D,  (bal'anst,)  pp.  Charged  with  equal 
weights  ;  standing  on  an  equipoise  ;  regulated  so  as 
to  be  equal ;  s<  tiled  ;  adjusted  ;  made  equal  in  weight 


BAL'ANCE-FISH,  n.  The  zygoma,  or  hammer-fish, 
(Fr.  marteau  ;)  a  fish  of  the  genus  Squalus,  or  shark 
kind.  It  is  six  feet  long,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  It  has 
three  or  four  rows  of  broad,  pointed,  and  serrated 
teeth  ;  has  a  horrible  aspect,  and  is  very  voracious. 
It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its  head, 
flattened  in  front,  and  projecting  laterally,  like  the 
head  of  a  hammer.  Encyc.     Cuvier. 

BAL'ANCE-KNIFE,  71.  A  kind  of  table  knife,  which, 
when  laid  on  the  table,  rests  wholly  on  the  handle, 
without  the  blade  touching  the  cloth ;  so  called 
because  the  weight  of  the  handle  counterbalances 
that  of  the  blade.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BAL'ANCE-REEF,  71.     A  reef  band    that  crosses   a 


BAL'ANC-ER,  71.    The  person  who  weighs,  or  who 
uses  a  balance. 

2.  A  member  of  an  insect  useful  in  balancing  the 
body.  The  balancers  (hattcrcs,  Linn.)  are  two  very 
fine,  movable  threads,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  oval 
button,  placed  under  the  origin  of  the  wings,  in  the 
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3.  One  skilled  in  balancing,  or  preserving  the  equi- 
poise of  his  body. 
BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.     Charging  with  equal  weights  ; 
being  in  a  state  of  equipoise  ;  bringing  to  a  state  of 
equality  ;    regulating    respective   forces 


or  sums   to 
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To  stammer. 


BAL'AN 

BAL'A-NITE,  n.    A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Balanus. 
Jameson. 

^aISvT'I    *     ^-^iFrbalais.] 

A  variety  of  spinel  ruby,  of  a  pale  rose  red,  or  in- 
clining to  orange.     Its  crystals   are  usually  octahe- 
drons, composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids,  applied 
base  to  base.     [See  Spinel.]   Clcavclund.     Kirwan. 
BA-LAUS'TINE,  n.     The  wild  pomegranate-tree. 

Coze. 
The  balaustin.es  of  the  shops  are  the  dried  flowers 
of  the  pomegranate.  Parr. 

BAL-BO'TIATE,       ) 
BAL-liO'Cl-NATE,  ("' 
BAL'€0-NI-£D,  a.    Having  balconies. 
BAL'CO-NY,   or  BAL-Go'NY,    n.*  [Fr.    balcon ;    It. 
balcone;  Sp.  balcon;  Port,  balcam  ;  probably  a  jutting, 

as  in  bulk,  belly;  W.  bale.  In  Pers.  <fc>.kllj  oalka- 
nah,  is  a  cancelatcd  window.] 

In  architecture,  a  platform  or  projection  from  the 
external  wall  of  a  house,  or  other  building,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and  encom- 
passed with  a  balustrade.  Balconies  are  common 
before  windows.  Encyc. 

BALD,  (bauld,)  a.  [Sp.  buldio,  unfilled,  vacant,  unfur- 
nished ;  Port,  baldio,  open,  common ;  baldar,  to 
frustrate.] 

1.  Destitute  of  hair,  especially  on  the  top  and 
back  of  the  head. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  natural  covering ;  as,  a  bald 
oak. 

3.  Without  feathers  on  the  head ;  as,  a  bald  vul- 
ture. 

4.  Destitute  of  trees  on  the  top  ;  as,  a  bald  moun- 
tain. 

5.  Unadorned ;   inelegant ;  as,  a  bald  translation. 

Dryden. 

6.  Mean  ;  naked  ;  base  ;  without  dignity  or  value. 

Shak. 

7.  In  popular  language,  open,  bold,  audacious. 

8.  Without  beard  or  awn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 
BALD'A-CHIN,  n.     [It.  baldaeehino  ;  Sp.  baldaquino,  a 

rich  silk  or  canopy,  carried  over  the  host.  Du 
Cangc.  Lunier  deduces  it  from  the  name  of  a  city 
in  Babylonia.] 

In  architecture,  a  structure  in  form  of  a  canopy, 
supported  by  columns,  and  often  used  as  a  covering 
to  insulated  altars  ;  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  shell 
over  a  door.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

BALD'ER-DASH,  n.  [Qu.  Sp.  balda,  a  trifle,  or  bai- 
donar,  to  insiiU  with  abusive  language;  W.  baldori, 
to  prattle  ;  D.  bulderen.] 

Mean,  senseless  prate  ;  a  jargon  of  words  ;  ribald- 
ry ;  anything  jumbled  together  without  judgment. 

BALD'ER-DASH,  v.  I.    To  mix  or  adulterate  liquors. 
Johnson. 

BALD'HEAD,  (bawld'hed,)  n.  A  man  bald  on  the 
head.     2  Kijigs  ii.  23. 

BALD'LY,  ado.  Nakedly ;  meanly ;  inelegantly ; 
openly. 

BALD'NESS,  n.  Want  of  hair  on  the  top  and  back 
of  the  head;  loss  of  hair;  meanness  or  inelegance 
of  writing;  want  of  ornament. 

BALD'PaTE,  n.     A  pate  without  hair.  Shak. 

BALD'PAT-ED,  a.     Destitute  of  hair ;  shorn  of  hair. 
Shak. 

BALD'RICK,  n.  [from  Sw.  bah,  Ir.  bulla,  L.  balteus, 
a  belt,  and  rick,  rich.    See  these  words.] 

1.  A  girdle,  or  richly  ornamented  belt ;  a  war 
girdle. 

A  radiant  baldriclc  o'er  his  shouldere  tied.  Pope. 

2.  The  zodiac.  Spenser. 
BaLE,  n.     [Fr.  balle  ;  Ger.  ballen  ;  D.  baal ;  It.  bulla,  a 

bale;  Ch.  Ar.  Heb.  V^n  to  bind;  to  pledge;  and 
its  derivative,  in  Ar.  and  Eth.,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  bundle  or  package  of  goods  in  a  cloth  cover, 
and  corded  tor  carriage  or  transportation. 

2.  Formerly,  a  pair  of  dice. 
BaLE,  v.  t.    To  make  up  in  a  bale. 

BaLE  ti.  [Sax.  beal,  bcalo.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and 
Ar.  *73N  to  grieve  or  mourn,  to  be  desolate,  or  "jin 
to  destroy.  In  Ir.  beala  is  to  die,  and  abail,  death.] 
Misery  ;  calamity.  [Obs.] 
BAL-E-AR'I€,  a.  [from  Bulearis,  the  denomination 
given  to  Majon-aand  Minorca.  Qu.  from  Gr.<6V\-\i.>, 
to  throw,  because  the  inhabitants  were  good  sling- 
ers.] 

Pertaining  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Balearic  crane,  or  crowned  heion,  (Jlrdea  pavonica, 
Linn. ;)  a  beautiful  species  of  crane,  a  native  of 
Africa.  Its  body  is  bluish ;  its  head,  black  and 
hairy,  with  a  yellowish  crest.  Ed  Encyc. 

BALE'-FIRE,  n.    A  signal  fire ;  an  alarm  fire. 
Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  gloomy  bale-Jires  blaze  no  more.  ScoU. 

BSLE'FUL,  a.    [See  Bale.]     Mischievous;  destruc- 
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tive  ;  pernicious  ;  calamitous  ;  deadly  ;  as,  baleful  en- 
emies ;   baleful  war. 
2.  Sorrowful  ;  woeful  ;  sad.       Spenser.    Milton. 

BaLE'FJJL-LY,  adv.  Sorrowfully  ;  perniciously  ;  in 
a  calamitous  manner. 

BaLE'FUL-NESS,  n.    Destructiveness. 

BaL'ING,  7t.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  up  in  a 
bale,  as  cotton,  &c. 

BA-LIS'TER,  7i.  [L.  balista,  from  Gr.  0aX\o>,  to 
throw.]     A  cross-bow.  Blount. 

BA-LiZE',  ti.     [F.  balise ;  Sp.  valiza,  a  beacon.] 
A  sea-mark  ;  a  pole  raised  on  a  bank. 

BALK,  (bauk,)  n.  [Sax.  bale ;  W.  bale,  a  ridge  between 
furrows  ;  bale,  prominent,  swelling,  proud  ;  said  to 
be  from  bal,  a  prominence  ;  bala,  eruption  ;  balau,  to 
shoot,  spring,  or  drive  out.] 

1.  A  ridge  of  land,  left  unplowed,  between  fur- 
rows, or  at  the  end  of  a  field. 

2.  A  great  beam,  or  raftor.     [Gr.  balken ;  D.  balk.] 

3.  Any  thing  left  untouched,  like  a  ridge  in  plow- 
ing. Spenser. 

4.  A  frustration  ;  disappointment.  South. 
BALK,  (bauk,)  v.  t.   To  disappoirt ,  to  frustrate.  Locke. 

2.  To  leave  untouched  ;  to  miss  or  omit.   Drayton. 

3.  To  pile,  as  in  a  heap  or  ridge.  Shak. 

4.  To  turn  aside ;  to  talk  beside  one's  meaning. 
[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  plow,  leaving  balks. 

BALK'jED,  (baukt,)  pp.    Plowed   in  ridges  between 
furrows,  as  in  American  husbandry. 
2.  Frustrated  ;  disappointed. 

BALK'ER,  n.  One  who  balks.  In  fishery,  balkers 
are  persons  who  stand  on  rocks  and  eminences  to 
espy  the  shoals  of  herring,  and  to  give  notice  to  the 
men  in  boats,  which  way  they  pass.  Encyc.    Cornel. 

BALK'ING,  ppr.     Plowing  in  ridges  ;  frustrating. 

BALK'ING-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  balk  or  frustrate. 

BALL,  71. t  [G.  ball;  D.  bul:  Sw.  ball;  Dan.  ballon  ; 
Russ.  bal ;  Sp.  bala,  bola ;  It.  palla  ;  L.  pita ;  W.  pel, 
pellen  ;  Arm.  bolat ;  Fr.  balle,  boule.  A  ball  may  sig- 
nify a  mass  from  collecting,  or  it  may  be  that 
which  is  driven,  from  the  root  of  L.pello;  probably 
the  former.] 

1.  A  round  body  ;  a  spherical  substance,  whether 
natural  or  artificial  ;  or  a  body  nearly  round ;  as, 
a  ball  for  play  ;  a  ball  of  thread  ;  a  ball  of  snow. 

2.  A  bullet;  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  for  cannon, 
muskets,  &c. 

3.  A  printer's  ball,  consisting  of  hair  or  wool, 
covered  with  leather  or  skin,  and  fastened  to  a  stock, 
called  a  ball-stock,  and  formerly  used  to  put  ink  on 
the  types  in  the  forms. 

4.  The  globe  or  earth,  from  its  figure. 

5.  A  globe  borne  as  ensign  of  authority  ;  as,  to 
hold  the  ball  of  a  kingdom.  Bacon. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  is  round  or  protuber- 
ant;  as,  the  eye  ball;  the  ball  of  the  thumb  or  foot. 

7.  The  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  pendulum. 

8.  Among   the    Cornish  miners   in  England,  a   tin 

9.  A  well-known  and  familiar  game. 

10.  In  pyrotechnics,  a  composition  of  combustible 
ingredients,  which  serve  to  burn,  smoke,  or  give 
light. 

Ball-stock;  anions  printers,  a  stock,  somewhat  hol- 
low at  one  end,  to  which  a  ball  of  skin,  stuffed  with 
wool,  is  fastened,  and  wineb  serves  as  a  handle. 

Ball-vein  ;  among  miners,  a  sort  of  iron  ore,  found 
in  loose  masses,  of  a  circular  form,  containing  spark- 
ling particles.  Encyc. 

Ball  and  socket ;  an  instrument  used  in  surveying 
and  astronomy,  made  of  brass,  with  a  perpetual 
screw,  so  as  to  move  horizontally,  obliquely,  or  ver- 
tically. 

Puff-ball ;  in  botany,  a  name  common  to  different 
species  of  funguses,  of  the  genus  Lycoperdon,  (Linn.) 
Fire-ball;  a  meteor;  a  luminous  globe  darting 
through  the  atmosphere  ;  also,  a  hag  of  canvas  filled 
with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  pitch,  saltpeter,  &c,  to  be 
thrown  by  the  hand,  or  from  mortars,  to  set  fire  to 
houses. 
BALL,  71.  [Fr.  bal ;  It.  ballo  ;  Sp.  bayle,  a  dance  ;  It. 
'ballare,  to  dance,  to  shake;  Gr.  jiaWoi,  to  toss  or 
throw  ;  or  ttuAa'o,  to  leap.] 

An  entertainment  of  dancing ;  originally  and  pe- 
culiarly, at  the  invitation  and  expense  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  America  for  a  dance  at 
the  expense  of  the  attendants. 
BALL,  v.  i.   To  form,  as  snow,  into  balls,  as  on  horses' 

hoofs,  or  on  the  feet.     We  say  the  horse  balls. 
BALL-CaR'TRIDGE,  ti.     A  cartridge  containing  a 

ball. 
BALL'€OCK,  n.    A  contrivance  which  allows  water 
to  enter  a  cisteru,  but  shuts  of  itself  by  means  of  i 
floating  ball,  when  the  cistern  is  full. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BAL'LAD,  ti.     [It.  ballata,  a  ball,  a  dance,  a  ballad 

Fr.  ballade,  a  song,  and  baladin,  a  dancer.     See  Ball. 

A  song ;   originally  a  solemn  song  of  praise  ;   but 

now  a  meaner  kind  of  popular  song.  Watts. 

BAL'LAD,  v.  i.    To  make  or  sing  ballads.         Shak. 

BAL'LAD-ER,  n.     A  writer  of  ballads.       Overbuvy. 

BAL'LAD-MAK'ER,  71.    A  maker  or  composer  of  bal 

lads.  Shak. 
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BAL'LAD-MON"GER,  ti.  [See  Monger.]  A  dealer 
in  writing  ballads.  Shak. 

BAL'LAD-RY,  71.    The  subject  or  style  of  ballads. 
B.  Jonsoiu 

BAL'LAD-SING'ER,  77,  One  whose  employment  is 
to  sing  ballads. 

BAL'LAD-STSLE,  n.  The  air  or  manner  of  a  bal- 
lad. 

BAL'LAD-TUNE,  71.    The  tune  of  a  ballad. 

Warton. 

BAL'LAD-WRIT'ER,  n.    A  composer  of  ballads. 
Warton. 

BAL'LA-RAG,  v.  U  To  bully ;  to  threaten.  [JVui  in 
use.]  Warton. 

BAL'LAST,  71.  [Sax.  bat,  a  boat,  with  last,  a  load  ;  D. 
Ger.  and  Dan.  lust ;  W.  llwyth ;  Arm.  lastr,  a  load  ; 
bat-last,  boat-load,  corrupted  into  ballast;  Russ.  bal- 
last; Fr.  lest;  Sp.  lastre;  Kax.  hlu-stan,  to  load  a  ship.] 

1.  Heavy  matter,  as  stone,  sand,  or  iron,  laid  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  to  sink  it  in  the  water 
to  such  a  depth,  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  sufficient  sail, 
without  oversetting. 

Shingle  ballast,  is  ballast  of  coarse  gravel. 

Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  is  used  to  make  a  thing 
steady.  Swift. 

BAL'LAST,  v.  i.  To  place  heavy  substances  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  to  keep  it  from  oversetting. 

2.  To  keep  any  thing  steady,  by  counterbalancing 
its  force.  Dryden. 

BAL'LAST-AGE,  71.  A  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  ballast  in  a  port  or  harbor.  Bouvier. 

BAL'LAST-ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  ballast ;  kept 
steady  by  a  counterpoising  force. 

BAL'LAST-ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  ballast ;  keep- 
ing steady. 

BAL'LAST-ING,  n.  Ballast ;  that  which  is  used  for 
ballast.  Shak. 

BAL'LA-TED,  a.     Sung  in  a  ballad.     [Little  used.] 

BAL-LA-TOON',  71.  A  heavy  luggage  boat  employed 
on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  Encyc. 

BAL'LA-TRY,  71.     A  song  ;  a  jig.  Mdton. 

BAL'LET,  71.  [Fr.  ballet;  It.  ballctto.  See  Ball,  a 
dance.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  accompanied  by  music,  fn 
which  various  passions  and  emotions  are  represented 
by  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  dancers. 

Encyc.  Am. 

2.  A  kind  of  dramatic  poem,  representing  some 
fabulous  action  or  subject,  in  which  several  persons 
appear  and  recite  things,  under  the  name  of  some  de- 
ity or  personage.  Encyc. 

In  heraldry,  ballets,  or  balls,  a  bearing  in  coats  of 
arms,  denominated,  according  to  their  color,  bezants, 
plates,  hurts,  &cc.  Encyc. 

BAL'LI-AGE,  or,  more  correctly,  BAIL'AGE,  71.  [Ir. 
baile,  a  town.] 

A  small  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London  by  aliens, 
and  even  by  denizens,  for  certain  commodities  ex- 
ported by  them.  Encyc. 

BAL-LIS'TA,  71.  *  [L.]  A  machine  or  engine  used  by 
the  ancients  in  war,  tor  throwing  darts,  stones,  &c. 

BAL-LIS'TIG,  a.  [L.  bullista,  an  engine  to  throw 
stones,  or  shoot  darts,  from  Gr.  ^oAAoj,  to  throw  or 
shoot.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ballista,  or  to  the  art  of  shooting 
darts,  and  other  missive  weapons,  by  means  of  an 
engine. 

BAL-LIS'TI€  PEND'U-LUM,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  cannon  and 
musket  balls.  Brande. 

BAL-LIS'TIGS,  7i.  The  science  or  art  of  throwing 
missive  weapons  by  the  use  of  an  engine.  The  bal- 
lista was  a  machine  resembling  a  eross-bow. 

Encyc.     Math.  Diet.    Ash. 
The  term  ballistics  has  been  used  as  synonymous 
with  projectiles.  Barlow. 

BAL-LOON',  «.*  [Fr.  ballon,  a  foot-ball ;  Sp.  baton;  It. 
pallone;  W.  pelhen,  from  pel,  a  ball.     See  Ball.] 

1.  In  general,  any  spherical  hollow  body. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  round  vessel  with  a  short  neck, 
to  receive  whatever  is  distilled  ;  a  glass  receiver  of  a 
spherical  form. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar. 

4.  In  fireworlcs,  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind  of 
bomb,  stuffed  with  combustibles,  to  be  played  off, 
when  fired,  either  in  the  air,  or  on  water,  which, 
bursting  like  a  bomb,  exhibits  sparks  of  fire  like  stars. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

5.  A  game  somewhat  resembling  tennis,  played  in 
an  open  field,  with  a  large  ball  of  leather,  inflated 
with  air.  Encyc. 

*6.  A  bag  or  hollow  vessel,  made  of  silk  or  other 
light  material,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  or  heated 
air,  so  as  to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere  ;  called, 
for  distinction,  an  air-balloon. 

7.  In  France,  a  quantity  of  paper,  containing  24 
reams.     [See  Bale.] 

8.  In  France,  balloon,  ballon,  or  ballot,  a  quantity  of 
glass  plates  ;  of  white  glass,  25  bundles  of  six  plates 
each ;  of  colored  glass,  \-2\  bundles  of  three  plates 
each.  Encyc.  . 
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BAL-LOON',  I  n.    A  state  barge  of  Siam,  made  of  a 
BAL'LOEN,    i      single  piece  of  timber,  very  long,  and 

managed  with  oars.  Encyc. 

BAL-LOON'IST,  n.    One  who  makes  or  ascends  in  a 

balloon. 
BAL  LOON'RY,  ru    The  art  or  practice  of  ascending 

in  a  balloon.  Quart.  Reo. 

BAL'LOT,  n.     [Fr.  ballote;   Sp.  balota,  a  little  ball. 

See  Ball'.] 

1.  A  ball  used  in  voting.  Ballots  are  of  different 
colors ;  those  of  one  color  give  an  affirmative  ;  those 
of  another,  a  negative.  They  are  privately  put  into 
a  box  or  urn. 

2.  A  ticket  or  written  vote,  being  given  in  lieu  of 
a  ballot,  is  now  called  by  the  same  name. 

3.  The  act  of  voting  by  balls  or  tickets. 
BAL'LOT,  v.  i.   To  vote  bv  ballot,  that  is,  by  putting 

little  balls  of  different  colors  into  a  box,  the  greater 
number  of  one  color  or  the  other  determining  the  re- 
sult. 
2.  To  vote  by  written  papers  or  tickets. 

BAL-LOT-A'TION,  n.     A  voting  by  ballot.      [Little 
used.]  Wotton. 

BAL'LOT-BOX,  n.    A  box  for  receiving  ballots. 

BAL'LOT-ED,  pp.     Voted  by  ballot. 

BAL'LOT-ING,  ppr.     Voting  by  ballot. 

BAL'LOT-ING,  n.     'Die  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

BALM,  (bam,)  n.     [Fr.  baume,  a  contraction  of  balsam, 
which  see.] 

1.  The  sap  or  juice  of  trees  or  shrubs  remarkably 
odoriferous  or  aromatic.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  fragrant  or  valuable  ointment.  Shale. 

3.  Any  thing  which  heals,  or  which  soothes  or  mit- 
igates pain.  Shak.     Young. 

4.  In  botany,  the  name  of  several  plants,  particu- 
larly of  the  genus  Melissa.  They  are  aromatic,  and 
used  as  corroborants. 

Balm  of  Gilcad  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Amyris, 
(Linn.  ;)the  Bal-mmodrndron  Gilrndrnscaf  Decandolle. 
Its  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a  strong  aromatic 
scent;  and  from  this  plant  is  obtained  the  balm  of 
Oilead  of  the  shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria. 
This  has  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  It  is  val- 
ued as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic,  by  the 
Turks,  who  possess  the  country  of  its  growth,  and 
hence  it  is  adulterated  for  market.  Encyc. 

BALM,  v.  t.     To  anoint  with  balm,  or  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 
2.  To  soothe  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  assuage.  Shak. 

BALM'I-LY,  ado.     In  a  balmv  manner.      Coleridge. 

BALM'Y,  a.      Having   the   qualities   of  balm  ;    aro- 
matic. Milton. 

2.  Producing  balm  ;  as,  the  balmy  tree.         Pope. 

3.  Soothing  ;  soft ;  mild  ;  as,  balmy  slumbers. 

Dnjden. 

4.  Fragrant;  odoriferous-  as,  balmy  wings. 

Dryden. 

5.  Mitigating  ;  easing ;  assuaging ;  as,  balmy  breath. 

Shak. 
BAL'NE-AL,  a.    [L.  balneum.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bath.  Hnwell. 

BAL'NE-A-R  Y,  n.     [L.  balnearium,  from  balneum ;  Syr. 
balna,  bath.] 

A  bathing  room.  Brown. 

BAL-NE-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  bathing.     Brown. 
BAL'NE-A-TO-RY,  a.     Belonging  to  a  bath  or  stove. 

Johnson. 
BAL'O-TADE,  n.  In  the  menage,  a  leap  of  a  horse 
between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so  that 
when  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing 
but  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without  yerking  out. 
In  a  capriole,  the  horse  yerks  out  his  hind  legs. 

Encyc.     Farrier's  Diet. 
BAL'SAM,  n.     [Gr.  (}a\oaixov  ;  L.  balsamum.] 

1.  An  oily,  aromatic,  resinous  substance,  flowing 
spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain  plants.  A 
great  variety  of  substances,  pass  under  this  denomina- 
tion. But  in  modern  chemistry,  the  term  was  once 
confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  are  liquid  or  spon- 
taneously become  concrete,  and  consist  of  a  resinous 
substance,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  capable  of 
affording  it  by  decoction  or  sublimation.  The  balsams 
are  either  liquid  or  solid ;  of  the  former  are  the  balm 
of  Gilead  audi  lie  balsams  of  copaiva,  Peru,  and  Tolu  ; 
of  the  latter,  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Encyc.  Nicholson.  Ure. 
The  opinion  that  balsams  contain  or  necessarily 
furnish  benzoic  acid,  is  not  now  generally  sustained. 
The  substances  known  as  balsams  tire  properly  com- 
pounds of  resin  and  essential  oil,  some  of  which, 
however,  furnish  benzoic  acid  by  partial  decomposi- 
tion or  distillation. 

2.  A  name  of  the  balsamine,  which  see. 

Balsam  apple;  an  annual  Indian  plant,  included 
under  the  genus  Momordica. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur,  is  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsam  of  Tola,  is  ibe  produce  of  the  Myrospermum 
Toluiferum,  or  Tolu  tree,  of  South  America.  It  is  of 
a  reddish-yellow  color,  t ran--' parent,  thick,  and  tena- 
cious, but  growing  hard  and  brittle  by  age.  It  is  very 
fragrant,  and,  like  the  balsam  of  Peru,  is  a  stimulant, 
and  used  as  a  pectoral.  Encyc.     Linn. 

Balsam  of  Peru;   the  produce  of  a  tree  in  Peru, 
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(Myrospermum  Peruiferum,)  possessing  strong  stimu- 
lant qualities. 

BAL-SAM-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  rendering  balsamic. 

BAL-SAM'I€,  j  a.     Having  the   qualities   of  bal- 

BAL-SAM'IO-AL,  i  sam  ;  stimulating;  unctuous; 
soft ;  mitigating  ;  mild.  Arbuthnot. 

BAL-SAM'IC,  n.  A  warm,  stimulating,  demulcent 
medicine,  of  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence.     Coze. 

BAL-SAM'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  balsamic  manner. 

BAL-SAM-IF'ER-OUS,  a.   Producing  balsam.  Smith. 

BAL'SA-MINE,  n.  The  common  name  of  the  Balsa- 
lnma  horteiisi-i    (Impulims  bulsmnina,  Linn.) 

BAL'SAM-SWEAT'ING,  a.     Yielding  balsam. 

Crushaw. 

BALT'IG,  n.  [from  baltc,  belt,  from  certain  straits  or 
channels,  surrounding  its  isles,  called  belts.  See 
Belt.] 

The  sea  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden 
from  Jutland,  Holstem,  and  Germany. 

BALT'IG,  a.'  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of  that  name  ;  sit- 
uated on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Each  Baltic  state  to  join  the  righteous  cause.  Barlow. 

BAL'US-TER,  n.  [It.  balaustro  ;  Sp.  balaustre;  Fr. 
balustre ;  from  L.  palas  ;  Eng.  pole,  pale.  This  is  cor- 
rupted into  bannister.'] 

A  small  column  or  pilaster,  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  often  adorned  with  moldings,  used  for 
balustrades. 

BAL'US-TER-£D,  a.     Having  balusters.        Soames. 

BAL'US-TRaDE,  ru*  [Sp.  buiaustrado;  It.  balaustrata; 
Fr.  balustrade  ;  from  baluster.] 

A  row  of  balusters,  joined  by  a  rail,  serving  as  a 
fence  or  inclosure,  for  altars,  balconies,  staircases, 
terraces,  U>ps  of  buildings,  ^c.       Encyc.    Johnson. 

BAM,  or  BEAM,  as  an  initial  syllable  in  names  of 
places,  signifies  wood;  implying  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  a  grove,  or  forest.  [Ger.  baum,  a 
tree.] 

BAM-BOO',  n.  A  plant  of  the  reed  kind,  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  other  warm  climates, 
and  sometimes  attaining  to  the  hight  of  60  feet ; 
originally  placed  by  Linnajus  in  the  genus  Arundo, 
but  afterward  ranked  by  him  in  a  distinct  genus, 
(Bambusa.)  From  the  main  root,  which  is  long, 
thick,  and  jointed,  spring  several  round,  jointed 
stalks,  which,  at  10  or  \-i  feet  from  the  ground,  send 
out  from  their  joints  several  stalks,  which  are  united 
at  their  base.  These  are  armed,  at  their  joints,  with 
one  or  two  sharp,  rigid  spines,  and  furnished  with  ob- 
long, oval  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  on  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  panicles,  from 
the  joints  of  the  stalk,  placed  three  in  a  parcel,  close 
to  their  receptacles.  Old  stalks  glow  to  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  so  hard  and  durable,  as 
to  be  used  for  building,  and  fur  all  sorts  of  furniture, 
for  water-pipes,  and  for  poles  to  support  palanquins. 
The  smaller  stalks  are  used  for  walking  sticks, 
flutes,  &c.  Encyc. 

BAM-BOO'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  confound  ;  to  deceive ;  to 

low  tricks  upon,     [A  low  word.]  Arbut/tuut, 

M-BOO'ZLER,  u.  A  cheat;  one  who  plays  low 
tricks.  Arbuthnot. 

BAN,  n.  [Sax.  bannan,  abannan,  to  proclaim ;  It. 
bando,  a  proclamation  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bando  ;  Fr.  ban ; 
Arm.  ban ;  D.  and  Ger.  ban,  banncn ;  Sw.  banna,  to 
revile  ;  Dan.  band,  ban,  outlawry  ;  forbande,  to  curse. 
Hence  banish.  The  radical  sense  is  to  send,  thrust, 
or  drive.    Class  Bn,  No.  3.] 

1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict;  a  public  order 
or  notice,  mandatory  or  prohibitory. 

In  a  more  particular  sense, 

2.  In  the  plural,  the  word'barts  denotes  notice  of  a 
marriage  proposed,  or  of  a  matrimonial  contract,  pro- 
claimed in  a  church,  or  other  place  prescribed  by 
law,  that  any  person  may  object,  if  he  knows  of  any 
kindred  between  the  parties,  of  any  precontract,  or 
other  just  cause  why  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place. 

3.  An  edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Hence, 
in  the  former  German  empire,  to  put  a  prince  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  was  to  divest  him  of  his  dig- 
nities, and  to  interdict  all  intercourse  and  all  offices 
of  humanity  with  the  offender.  Sometimes  cities 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  rielils  ;,,,((  privileges.  Encyc. 

4.  Interdiction  ;  prohibition.  Milton. 

5.  Curse  ;  excommunication  ;  anathema.    Raleigh. 

6.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  de- 
linquent for  ort"-nding  against  a  ban. 

7.  A  mulct  paid  to  the  bishop  by  one  guilty  of  sac- 
rilege and  other  crirm 

8.  In      - 
drum,  oi 

vance  of  discipline,  either  for  declaring  a  new  officer, 
or  for  punishing  an  offender. 

9.  In  commerce,  a  smooth,  fine  muslin,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies.  Encyc. 

BAN,  v.  U     To  curse ;  to  execrate.      Shak.     Knoll'es. 

BAN,  v.  i.     To  curse.  Spenser. 

BA-NA'NA,  n.  A  species  of  the  genus  Musa,  (which 
also  includes  the  plantain,)  and  its  fruit.  It  rises  15 
or  20  feet  high,  with  a  soft  stalk,  marked  with  dark 
purple  stripes  and  spots,  with  leaves  six  feet  long, 
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and  a  foot  broad.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches, 
covered  with  a  sheath  of  a  fine  purple  color.  The 
fruit  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter  ;  the  pulp  is  soft  and  of  a  luscious  taste. 
When  ripe,  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  fried  in  slices.  Ba- 
nanas grow  in  large  bunches,  weighing  a  dozen 
pounds  or  more.  This  tree  is  the  native  of  tropical 
countries,  and  on  many  isles  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  Encyc. 

BAN'CO,  n.    [It.]     A  bench  ;  a  bank 

BAND,  n*  [Sax.  banda ;  Sw.  band ;  Dan.  baand ;  D. 
band;    G.  band,  binde ;   Sp.  banda,  venda.;   Port.   It. 


banda ;    Ir.   banna ;   Pers.    4X0    band ;  Sans,  bande, 

bunda;  Fr.  bande.     See  Bind  and  Bend.] 

1.  A  fillet ;  a  cord  ;  a  tie ;  a  chain  ;  any  narrow 
ligament  with  which  a  thing  is  bound,  tied,  or  fast- 
ened, or  by  which  a  number  of  things  are  confined 
together. 

*2.  In  architecture,  any  flat,  low  member  or  molding, 
broad,  but  not  deep,  called  also  fascia,  face,  or  plinth. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  any  chain  ;  any  means  of  restraint ; 
that  which  draws  or  confines.  Dryden. 

4.  Means  of  union  or  connection  between  persons ; 
as,  Hymen's  band.  Shalt. 

5.  Any  thing  bound  round  or  encircling  another. 

Bacon, 

6.  Something  worn  about  the  neck ;  as,  the  bands 
of  clergymen.  Addison. 

7.  A  company  of  soldiers  ;  the  body  of  men  united 
under  one  Hag  or  ensign.  Also,  indefinitely,  a  troop, 
a  body  of  armed  men.    2  Kings  vi. 

8.  A  company  of  persons  united  in  any  common 
design  ;  as,  a  band  of  brothers. 

9.  A  slip  of  canvas,  sewed  across  a  sail  to  strength- 
en it.  Mar.  Diet. 

The  band  of  pensioners,  in  England,  is  a  company 
of  120  gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of 
£100  st.  for  attending  the  king  on  solemn  occasions. 

The  bands  of  a  saddle  are  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed 
upon  the  bows,  to  hold  them  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion. Johnson. 
BAND,  v.  t.    To  bind  together ;  to  bind  over  with  a 
band.  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 

Milton. 

BAND,  v.  i.  To  unite  ;  to  associate  ;  to  confederate 
for  some  common  purpose.    Acts  xxiii. 

BAND'AGE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fillet,  roller,  or  swath,  used 
in  dressing  and  binding  up  wounds,  restraining 
hemorrhages,  and  joining  fractured  and  dislocated 
bones.  Sometimes,  the  act  or  practice  of  applying 
bandages. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  bandage  ;  that  which 
is  bound  over  another.  Addison. 

BAN-DAN'A,      I  n.     A  species  of  silk  or  cotton  hand- 

BAN-DAN'NA,  \  kerchief,  having  a  uniformly  dyed 
ground,  usually  of  red  or  blue,  with  white  figures  of 
a  circular  or  lozenge  form,  made  by  discharging  the 
color.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  style  of  calico 
printing,  in  which  white  or  briL'lit  spots  are  produced 
on  a  red  or  dark  ground,  by  discharging  the  color,  as 
in  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  Ure. 

BAND'BOX,  n.  A  slight  paper  box  for  bands,  caps, 
bonnets,  muffs,  or  other  light  articles.         Addison. 

BAND'ED,  pp.    Bound  with  a  band  ;  united  in  a  band. 

BAND'ER,  n.  One  that  bands  or  associates  with 
others. 

BAND'1-.ED,  (ban'did,)  pp.  Beat  or  tossed  to  and  fro  ; 
agitated;  controverted  without  ceremony. 

BAND'ING, ppr.  Binding  with  a  band;  uniting  in  a 
band  or  company. 

BAN'DIT,  n.  ;  pi.  Bandits  or  Banditti.  [It.  ban- 
dito,  from  bandire,  to  proclaim,  to  banish  or  pro- 
scribe bv  proclamation.  Bandito  is  the  participle. 
Sp.  bandido.     See  Ban.] 

An  outlaw;  also,  in  a  general  sense,  a  robber;  a 
highwayman  ;  a  lawless  or  desperate  fellow. 

BAN'DLE,  n.    An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet  in  length. 
Bailey. 

BANDIT,  |-     [*>■>— ,] 

Any  little  band  or  flat  molding,  as  that  which 
crowns  the  Doric  architrave.  Encyc. 

BAN'DOG,  71.     A  large,  fierce  kind  of  dog,  usually 
kept  chained  ;  hence  the  name  band  dog  or  ban  dog. 
Smart.     Farai.  Enaic.     Shak.     Spenser. 
BAN-DO-LEER',   n.     [Sp.   bandolero.;   It.    bandoliera; 
Fr.  bandoiiltarc  ;  baud  and  D.  leer,  leather.] 

A  large  leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm  ;  worn  by 
ancient  musketeers  for  sustaining  their  fire-arms. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  smalf  leather  cases,  of 
which  every  musketeer  wore  twelve,  suspended  by 
a  belt,  and  containing  each  a  charge  of  powder. 

Encyc 
BAN'DON,  n.    Disposal ;  license.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
BAN'DORE,  71.     [Sp.  bandurria ;  Gr.  vnv6npa.] 

A  musical  stringed  instrument,  like  a  lute.   Encyc. 
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BAND'ROL,      In.     [Fr.  banderole  ;  It.  banderuola ;  Sp. 
RAN  NER-OL,  j      banderolas ;  literally,  a  little  banner. 
See  Banner.] 

1.  A  little  flag  or  streamer,  in  form  of  a  guidon, 
used  to  be  hung  on  the  masts  of  vessels  Encyc. 

2.  The  little  fringed  silk  flag  that  hangs  on  a 
trumpet.  Johnson. 

BAND'STRING,  n.    A  string    appendant  to  a  band. 

Taylor. 
BAND'Y,  n.     [Fr.  bander,  to  bend  ;  L.  pando.] 

1.  A  club  bent  at  the  lower  part  for  striking  a  ball 
at  play. 

2.  The  play  with  sucli  a  club.  Toone. 
BAND'  i. ,  v.  t.    To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in  play- 
ing at  bandy. 

2.  To  exchange;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally ; 
as,  to  bandy  looks.  Shale. 

3.  To  agitate  ;  to  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man. 
Let  not  kuown  truth  be  bandied  in  disputation;  Warn. 

BAND'Y,   v.  i.    To  contend,  as  at  some   game,   in 
which  each  strives  to  drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 
Shak. 

BAND'Y-ING,  ppr.  Beating  ;  impelling  or  tossing 
from  one  to  another ;  agitating  in  controversy  with- 
out ceremony. 

BAND'Y-LEG,  n.  [bandy  and  leg.  See  Bandt  and 
Bend.]  A  crooked  leg;  a  leg  bending  inward  or 
outward.  Encyc. 

BAND'Y-LEG-G£D,  a.     Having  crooked  legs. 

BANE,  n.  [au.  the  affinities.  In  Sax.  bana  is  a  mur- 
derer ;  in  Gr.  i/iti/w  is  to  kill;  in  L.  veuenum  is  poi- 
son ;  Fr.  venin  ;  Arm.  benym  or  vinym.] 

1.  Poison  of  a  deadly  quality  ;  hence,  any  fatal 
cause  of  mischief,  injury,  or  destruction  ;  as,  vice  is 
the  bane  of  society. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  commonly  termed  the 
rot.  Farm.  Encyc. 

BaNE,  v.  t.    To  poison.  Shak. 

BaNE'BER-RY,  n.    A  common   name  of   the    herb 

Christopher  or  Actaea    Spicata,   whose  berries  are 

fetid  and  dangerous. 
BaNE'FUL,  a.     Poisonous  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive. 
BaNE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Perniciously  ;  destructively. 
BANE'FIJL-NESS,   n.     Poisonousness  ;    destructive- 

BaiWWORT,  n.  [See  Wort.]  A  plant,  called  also 
deaiiiq  nightshade.  Johnson. 

BANG,  v.  t.  [Dan.  banke,  to  beat ;  G.  bUngel,  a  club, 
and  the  clapper  of  a  bell ;  D.  bengel,  a  bell ;  Ir.  bea- 
naim,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  with  a  club  or  cudgel ;  to  thump  ;  to 
cudgel.    [A  low  word.] 

2.  To  beat  or  handle  roughly  ;  to  treat  with  vio- 
lence. Shak. 

BANG,  ».     A  blow  with  a  club  ;  a  heavy  blow.  Sliak. 

BANG'ING,  a.  Huge  ;  great ;  as  if  beating,  or  sur- 
passing in  size.  A  vulgar  word  used  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  America. 

BAN"GLE,  v.  t.  To  waste  by  little  and  little  ;  to 
squander  carelessly.  Johnson. 

BAN"GLE,  n.  An  ornament  worn  upon  the  arms 
and  ankles  in  India  and  Africa.  Malcoin. 

BANGUE,  |  n.     The  leaf  of  a  sort  of  hemp  or  Canna- 

BANG,  (  bis,  growing  in  India  and  the  Levant, 
and  used  as  a  narcotic. 

BAN'IAN,  (ban'yan,)  ?i.*A  man's  undress  or  morning 

gown,  as  worn  by  the  Banians  in  the  East  Indies. 

Johnson. 

2.  A  peculiar  caste  or  class  among  the  Hindoos, 

whose  profession  is  that  of  trade  and  merchandise. 

Herbert. 

*3.  A  tree  in  India,  the  Banyan.  Milton. 

Banian  days,  in  scam<i/\<  language,  are  days  in  a 
week  in  which  the  sailors  have  no  llcsh  meat  served 
out  to  them.  This  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Banians  in  Asia,  who,  believing  in  a 
metempsychosis,  will  eat  no  flesh,  nor  even  kill 
noxious  -animals. 

BAN'ISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  bannir,  bannUsant ;  whence  ban- 
niisemcnl,  banishment;  Arm.  embanna,  to  publish  ; 
forbana  and  Jbrbuniza,  to  banish  ;  It.  bandire ;  D.  ban- 
nen  ;  G.  verbaunen,  ausbannen.     See  Ban.] 

1.  To  condemn  to  exile,  or  compel  to  leave  one's 
country,  by  authority  of  the  prince  or  government ; 
either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  time.  It  is  common 
for  Russians  to  be  banished  to  Siberia. 

2  To  drive  away  ;  to  compel  to  depart ;  as,  to 
banish  sorrow. 

3.  To  banish  one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country 
voluntarily,  and  with  a  view  to  reside  abroad. 

«AN'ISH-£D,  (ban'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Compelled  to  leave 
one's  country  ;  driven  away. 

BAN'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  compels  another  to  quit 
his  country. 

BAN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Compelling  to  quit  one's  coun- 
try :  driving  away. 

BAN'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  a  prince  or  govern- 
ment, compelling  a  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  either 
for  a  limited  time  or  forever,  as  for  some  crime. 

2.  A  voluntary  forsaking  of  one's  country  upon 
oath,  called  abjuration.  [  This  practice  has  now  ceased 
in  Great  Britain.] 
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3.  The  state  of  being  banished  ;  exile. 

4.  The  act  of  driving  away  or  dispelling  ;  as,  the 
banishment  of  care  from  the  mind. 

BAN'IS-TER,  n.     A  corruption  of  Baluster. 
BANK,  n.     [Sax.  banc ;   D.  and  G.  bank ;  Sw.  banck  ; 
Dan.  banke ;   It.  banco ;  Sp.  and  Port,  banca,  banco  ; 

Fr.  banc,  banque;  VV.  banc;  Arm.  bancq;    Ar.  (_ JUj 

bank,  abench.  Bank  and  bench  are  radically  the  same 
word.  The  sense  is,  that  which  is  set,  laid,  or  ex- 
tended. Applied  to  a  mass  of  earth,  it  is  a  collec- 
tion, that  which  is  thrown  or  laid  together.] 

1.  A  mound,  pile,  or  ridge  of  earth,  raised  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  either  as  a  defense  or  for 
other  purposes.    2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

2.  Any  steep  acclivity,  whether  rising  from  a  river, 
a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  forming  the  side  of  a  ravine,  or 
the  steep  side  of  a  hillock  on  a  plain.  When  we 
speak  of  the  earth  in  general  adjoining  a  lake  or  the 
sea,  we  use  the  word  shore  ;  but  a  particular  steep 
acclivity  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  river,  or  the  sea,  is 
called  a  bank. 

3.  A  bench,  or  a  bench  of  rowers,  in  a  galley. 

Placed  on  their  banks,  the  lur-ty  Ten  ins  .sweep.  Waller. 

4.  By  analogy,  a  collection  or  stock  of  money,  de- 
posited, by  a  number  of  prisons,  for  a  particular  use  ; 
that  is,  an  aggregate  of  particulars,  or  a  fund  ;  as,  to 
establish  a  bank,  that  is,  a  joint  fund. 

5.  The  place  where  a  collection  of  money  is  de- 
posited ;  a  common  repository  of  the  money  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  companies ;  also,  a  house  used  for  a 
bank. 

6.  A  company  of  persons  concerned  in  a  bank, 
whether  a  private  association  or  an  incorporated 
company  ;  the  stockholders  of  a  bank,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  directors,  acting  in  thek  corporate 
capacity. 

7.  An  elevation,  or  rising  ground,  in  the  sea  ;  called 
also  flats,  shoals,  shelves,  or  shallows.  These  may 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  or  near  to  it ;  but  the 
word  bank  signifies  also  elevated  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  when  many  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BANK,  v.  t.  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike ;  to  inclose, 
defend,  or  fortify  with  a  bank  ;  as,  to  bank  a  house. 

2.  To  pass  by  the  banks  of. 

As  I  have  banked  their  tosvns.  Shak. 

Wot  in  use.] 

3.  To  lay  up  or  deposit  money  in  a  bank.  [Little 
used.]  Johnson. 

BANK'A-BLE,  a.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills ;  or 
discountable,  as  notes. 

BANK'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  the  officers  of  a 
bank  enter  the  debt  and  credit  of  a  customer.  Bouvier. 

BANK'-BILL,  n.  t  In  America,  the  same  as  Bank-note. 
In  England,  a  note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  of  a  bank, 
payable  at  sonic  future  specified  time.  Such  bills  are 
negotiable,  but  form,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
no  part  of  the  currency.  London  Banker. 

BANK'-NoTE,  n.f  A  promissory  note,  issued  by  a 
banking  company,  signed  by  the  president  and 
countersigned  by' the  cashier,  payable  to  the  bearer 
in  gold  or  silver  at  the  bank,  on  demand.  Such 
bills,  in  England  and  America,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  currency. 

BANK'iSD,  (bankt,)  pp.  Raised  in  a  ridge  or  mound  of 
earth  ;  inclosed  or  fortified  with  a  bank. 

BANK'ER,  7i.  One  who  keeps  a  bank ;  one  who 
traffics  in  money,  receives  and  remits  money,  ne- 
gotiates bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  codfishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Mar.  Diet. 

BANK'ING,  ppr.  Raising  a  mound  or  bank  ;  inclos- 
ing with  a  bank.  When  we  speak  of  restraining 
water*,  we  usually  call  it  banking;  when  we  speak 
of  defending  the  land,  we  call  it  imbanking.      Encyc. 

BANK'ING,  n.  The  business  or  employment  of  a 
banker  ;  the  business  of  establishing  a  common  fund 
for  lending  money,  discounting  notes,  issuing  bills, 
receiving  deposits,  collecting  the  money  on  notes  de- 
posited, negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

BANK'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  conducted  by,  a 
bank  ;  as,  banking  operations.  M'Culloch. 

BANK'RUPT,  n.  [Fr.  banqueroute  ;  Sp.  bancarrota, 
bankruptcy,  bank,  and  Sp.  and  Port,  roto,  It.  rotto, 
broken  ;  Eng.  rout,  defeat.  This  may  signify  bench- 
broken,  or  4an4-broken  ,  most  probably  the  latter, 
referring  to  the  fund  or  stock.  The  last  syllable  is 
the  Latin  ruptus,  contracted ;  Norm,  roupt,  rous, 
broken.] 

1.  In  English  law,  a  trader  who  secretes  himself, 
or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  less  technical  sense,  a  trader  who  fails,  or 
becomes  unable  to  pay  his  just  debts  ;  an  insolvent 
trader.  In  strictness,  no  person  but  a  trader  can  be 
a  bankrupt.  Bankruptcy  is  applied  to  merchants  and 
traders  ;  insolvency,  to  other  persons. 

This  distinction   is   not  preserved  in  the  United 
States,  all  insolvent  debtors   being  called  bankrupts. 
BANK'RUPT,  a.    Having  committed   acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  unable  to  pay  just  debts  ;  insolvent. 


BANK'RUPT,  t.  U  To  break  one  in  trade ;  to  make 
insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-CY,  ti.  The  state  of  being  a  bankrupt, 
or  insolvent ;  inability  to  pay  all  debts. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  a  bankrupt ;  the  act  of 
rendering  one's  self  a  bankrupt,  as  by  absconding  or 
otherwise  ;  failure  in  trade. 

BANK'RUl'T-ED,  pp.     Rendered  insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-ING,  ppr.  Breaking  in  trade  ;  render- 
ing insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT  LAW,  n.  A  law  which,  upon  a  bank- 
rupt's surrendering  all  his  property  to  commissioners 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  discharges  him  from 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  all  liability  to  arrest  or 
suit  for  the  same,  and  secures  his  future  acquired 
property  from  a  liability  to  the  payment  of  his  past 
debts. 

BANK'RUPT  SYS'TEM,  n.  A  system  of  laws  and 
legal  proceedings  in  regard  to  bankrupts  and  their 
property. 

BANK'-STOCK,  n.  A  share  or  shares  in  the  capita] 
stock  of  a  bank. 

BAM'LlE-UE,  Ti.  [Fr.J  The  territory  without  the 
walls,  but  within  the  legal  limits,  of  a  town  or 
city.  Brande. 

BAN'NER,  7i.     [Fr.  banmere;  W.  baner ;  It.  bandicra; 

.  Sp.  bandcra;  G.  fahne  and  panier;  D.  vaan  and  vaan- 
del;  from  Goth,  fana,  cloth;  Sax.  fana;  L.  pannus; 
Ir.  fuan,  cloth.] 

1.  A  square  flag  ;  a  military  ensign  ;  the  principal 
standard  of  a  prince  or  state.  Encyc. 

2.  A  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance  or  else- 
where. Johnson. 

3.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corol.  Martyn. 

BAN'NEIt--ED,  a.   Furnished  with  or  bearing  banners. 
Milton. 

Shield  the  strung  foes,  and  r.ike  die  bannered  shore.      Barlow. 


tie,  the  candidates  presented  their  Hags  to  the  king  or 
general,  who  cut  on"  the  train  or  skirt,  and  made  it 
square.  They  were  then  called  knights  of  the  square 
flag.  Bannerets  formerly  constituted  an  order  of 
knights  or  feudal  lords,  who  led  then  vassals  to 
battle  under  their  own  flags.  They  were  a  middle 
order  between  barons  and  simple  knights.     Encyc 

2.  Formerly,  a  high  officer  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  banner. 

BAN'NER-oL.     See  Banorol. 

BAN-NI"TION,  ti.     Tile  act  oi     xpulsion.     [Obs.] 

BAN'NOCK,  71.     [Ir.  boinneog.]  [Abp.  Loud. 

A  cake  made  of  oat,  rye,  pease,  or  barley  meal, 
baked  on  an  iron  plate,  over  the  fire  ;  used  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Johnson. 

BAN'OY,  «.  A  species  of  hawk,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  English  sparrow-hawk  ;  the  back  and  wings  yel- 
low, and  the  belly  white  ;  a  native  of  tile  Philippine 
Isles.  Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 

BAN'QUET,  (bank'wet,)  n.f  [Fr.  banquet ;  Arm.  ban- 
cqed  or  bunvez;  It.  bauchriio,  a  little  seat,  a  feast ;  Sp. 
banqueta,  a  stool  wilh  three  legs  ;  banquete,  a  banquet. 
From  these  words,  it  would  appear  that  banquet  is  a 
sitting,  and  hence  a  feast ;   and  not,  as  supposed, 

from  the  Oriental  p3fl,  t_JCiLi  to  feed  or  bring  up 
delicately.] 

A  feast ;  a  rich  entertainment,  literally,  of  meat 
and  drink  ;  fimirntiivlii,  of  anv  thing  delightful. 

BAN'QUET,  v.  u  To  treat  with  a  feast,  or  rich  en- 
tertainment. Shak. 

BAN'QUET,  v.  i.  To  feast ;  to  regale  one's  self  with 
good  eating  and  drinking.  Shak. 

BAN'QUET-ED,  pp.  Feasted  ;  richly  entertained  at 
the  table. 

BAN'QUET-ER,  n.      A  feaster;  one  who  lives  de- 

2.  One  who  makes  feasts  or  rich  entertainments. 
BAN'QUET-ING,  ppr.    Feasting;  entertaining  with 

rich  fare. 
2.  Partaking  of  rich  fare. 
BAN'QUET-ING,  7i.     A  feast;  luxurious  living;  rich 

entertainment.     1  Pet.  iv. 
BAN'QUET-ING-HOUSE,  \  n.  A  house  where  enter- 
BAN'QUET-HOUSE,  \       tainments  are  made. 

Cant.  xxiv.     Dan.  v. 
BAN'QUET-ING-ROOM,  n.     A  saloon   or  spacious 

hall  for  public  entertainments.  Encyc. 

BAJV-QUETTE' ,  (ban-kef, )  n.     [Fr.] 

1.  In  fiirtijiralwn,  a  little  raised  way  or  foot-bank, 
running  along  the  inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  mus- 
keteers stand  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  moat  or 
covered  way.  Encyc. 

2.  The  foot-way  of  a  bridge,  when  raised  above 
the  carriage-way.  Owilt. 

BAN'QUET-TENT,  ?i.    A  tent  in  which  a  banquet  is 

enjoyed. 
BANS,  n.  pi.    Bans  of  matrimony.    [See  Ban,  No.  2.] 

Ben'IhF E'  i  "•     An  Irish  faily-  Chalmers 

BAN'STICK-LE,  71.  A  small  fish,  called,  also,  stickle- 
back ;  a  species  of  the  genus  Gasterosteus. 
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RAN'TAM,  n.  A  very  small  variety  of  fowl,  with 
feathered  legs,  brought,  probably,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bantam. 

2.  A  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work  resembling 
that  of  Japan,  o:;!v  more  gaudy. 

BAN'TER,  «.  t.i  [Gr.  iftvul,  whence  <ptvaKiroi,  to 
mock,  or  deride." 

To  play  upon  in  words  and  in  good  humor  ;  to  ral- 
ly ;  to  joke  or  jest  with.  Banter  hardly  amounts  to 
ridicule,  much  less  to  derision.  It  consists  in  being 
pleasant  and  witty  with  the  actions  of  another,  and 
raisi.ig  a  humorous  laugh  at  liis  expense,  often  attend- 
ed with  some  degree  of  sarcasm. 

BAN'TER,  n.  A  joking  or  jesting;  raillery;  wit  or 
humor ;  pleasantry. 

BAN'TER-£D,  pp.    Rallied  ;  laughed  at  in  good  hu- 

BAN'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  banters,  or  laughs  at  with 

pleasantry. 
BAN'TER-ING,  ppr.    Joking ;  laughing  at  with  good 

humor. 
BAN'TER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  bantering. 
BANT'LING,  n.     [G.  bankart.     Clu.] 


whose  branches,  bending  to  the  ground,  take  root  and 
form  new  stocks,  till  they  cover  a  space  of  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  circumference.  Brande. 

Ba'O-BAB,  n.  The  African  name  of  the  Adansoria 
digitata,  the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world.  The 
trunk  is  sometimes  tliiily  feet  in  diameter,  but  not 
more  than  seventy  feet  high.  Brande. 

BAP'TISM,  n.  [Gr.  famTiap.a,  from  /JWr^w,  from 
(iairroi,  to  baptize  ;  Sp.  bautiiar ;  It.  batteziare  ;  Port. 
bautiiar  or  baptizar.  These  seem  to  be  from  the 
Greek,  by  contraction.  But  the  Arm.  badeza,  ba~ 
dein,  may  be  from  bath,  bad,  water.] 

1.  The  application  of  water  to  a  person,  as  a  sacra- 
ment or  religious  ceremony,  by  which  he  is  initiated 
into  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  This  is  usually 
performed  hv  sprinkling  or  immersion. 

2.  The  sufferings  of  Christ.     Matt.  xx.  22,  23. 

D.  So  much  of  the  gospel  as  was  preached  by  John 
the  Baptist.     Acts  xviii.  Cruden. 

Hypothetical  baptism,  is  the  name  given,  in  the  Epis- 
copal church,  to  baptism  when  administered  toper- 
sons,  in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  baptized  before.  The  formula 
in  this  case  is,  "  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  I 
baptize  thee,"  Sec.  Hook. 

BAP-TiS'MAL,  a.   Pertaining  to  baptism  ;  as,  a  baptis- 

BAP'TIST,  n.  One  who  administers  baptism.  This 
appellation  is  appropriately  given  to  John,  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ. 

2.  As  a  contraction  of  Anabaptist,  one  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  maintains  that 
baptism  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  adults  or 
believers  bv  immersing  the  body  in  water. 

BAP'TIST-ER-Y,  n.     [L.  baptisterium.] 

A  place  where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  admin- 
istered. Primitively,  baptisieries  were  in  buildings  sep- 
arate from  the  church  ;  but  in  the  sixth  century  they 
were  taken  into  the  church-porch,  and  afterward  in- 
to the  church  itself.  Encyc. 

BAP-TIST'ie,         (a.    Pertaining  to  baptism. 

BAP-TIST'ie-AL,  (  Bramhall. 

BAP-TIST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  baptistical  manner. 

BAP-TIZ'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  baptized. 

JV.  E.  Elders. 

BAP-TIZE',  v.  t.  [See  Baptism.]  To  administer  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  to  ;  to  christen.  By  some  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  baptism  is  performed  by 
plunging  or  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water,  and 
this  is  done  to  none  but  adults.  More  generally,  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  sprinkling  water  on  the 
face  of  a  person,  whether  an  infant  or  an  adult,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  infant,  b\  giving  him  a  name,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  called  Christening. 

BAP-TIZ'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Having  received  baptism ; 
christened. 

BAP-TIZ'ER,  n.  One  who  christens,  or  administers 
baptism. 

BAP-TlZ'ING,  ppr.    Administering  baptism  to. 

BAR,  n.  [W.  bar;  It.  barra;  Fr.  barre;  Sp.  barra ; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  barra,  sbarra  ;  Arm.  barren,  sparl ;  Heb. 
m-o  ;  Ch.  N-OV/.  If  these  words  are  the  Eng.  bar, 
the  sense  is,  a  shoot,  that  which  shoots,  passes,  or  is 
driven.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  solid  matter, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  used  for  various 
purposes,  but  especially  for  a  hinderance  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  as,  the  bars  of  a  fence  or  gate ;  the  bar  of  a 
door  or  hatchway.    Numb.  iii.  36.    Ex.  xxvi.  26. 

2.  Any  obstacle  which  obstructs,  hinders,  or  de- 
fends ;  an  obstruction  ;  a  fortification.     Amos  i. 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create.  Dryden. 

3.  The  shore  of  the  sea,  which  restrains  its  waters. 
Job  xxxviii. 

4.  The  railir  g  that  encloses  the  place  which  coun- 
sel occupy  in  ourts  of  justice.  Hence  the  phrase  at 
titc  bar  cf  the  court,  signifies  in  open  court.     Hence, 


BAR 

also,  licensed  lawyers  are  called  barristers ;  and 
hence  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  licensed  in  a 
court,  are  customarily  called  the  bar.  A  trial  at 
bar,  in  England,  is  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, opposed  to  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the 
circuits. 

5.  Figuratively,  any  tribunal  ;  as,  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  Thus  (lie  li'nal  irial  of  men  is  called  the  bar 
of  God. 

6.  The  inclosed  place  of  a  tavern,  inn,  or  coffee- 
house, where  the  landlord  or  his  servant  delivers  out 
liquors,  and  waits  upon  customers.  Addison. 

7.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth,  forming  a  shoal 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  obstructing  entrance, 
or  rendering  it  difficult. 

8.  A  rock  in  the  sea,  according  to  Brown  ;  or  any 
thing  by  which  structure  is  held  together,  according 
to  Johnson  ;  used  in  Jonah  ii. 

9.  Any  thing  laid  across  another,  as  bars  in  herald- 
ry, stripes  in  color,  and  the  like. 

10.  In  the  mrniigr,  the  highest  part  of  the  place  in  a 
horse's  mouth  between  the  grinders  and  tusks,  so 
that  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  lies  under  and  at 
the  side  of  the  bars,  retains  the  name  of  the  gum. 
Encyc.  The  upper  part  of  the  gums,  between  the 
tusks  and  grinders,  which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to 
which  the  bit  is  applied.  Johnson. 

1 1.  liars,  in  inn  e  .  are  lines  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  of  the  staff,  including  between  each 
two  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  or  number  of  beats. 

12.  In  law,  a  peremptory  exception  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  plaintiff's  action.  It  is  divided  into  a 
bar  to  common  intendment,  and  bar  special  ;  bar 
temporary,  and  bar  perpetual.  Bar  to  common  in- 
tendment, is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  dis- 
ables the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  A  special  bar, 
is  more  than  ordinary,  as  a  fine,  release,  or  justifica- 
tion. A  teiupin-nrit  bar,  is  lliat  which  is  good  for  a 
time,  but  may  afterward  cease.  A  perpetual  bar, 
overthrows  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  forever. 

Blaclistone.     Cowel. 

13.  A  bar  of  gold  or  silver,  is  an  ingot,  lump,  or 
wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a  r.iold,  and  un- 
wrought.  A  bar  of  iron,  is  a  long  piece,  wrought  in 
the  forge  and  hammered  from  a  pig. 

14.  Among  printers,  the  iron  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle, by  which  the  screw  of  the  press  is  turned. 

15.  In  the  African  trade,  a  denomination  of  price  ; 
payment  formerly  being  made  to  the  Africans  in  iron 
bars.  Johnson. 

BAR,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  bar ;  as,  to  bar  a  door  or 
gate. 

2.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  prevent ;  as,  to  bar 
the  entrance  of  evil. 

3.  To  prevent ;  to  exclude  ;  to  hinder ;  to  make 
impracticable;  as,  the  distance  between  us  bars  our 
intercourse.  In  this  sense,  the  phrase  is  often  varied, 
thus :  the  distance  bars  me  from  his  aid,  or  bars  him 
from  my  aid. 

4.  To  prohibit ;  to  restrain  or  exclude  by  express 
or  implied  prohibition  ;  as,  the  statute  bars  my  right ; 
the  law  bars  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 

5.  To  obstruct,  prevent,  or  hinder  by  any  interven- 
ing obstacle;  as,  the  right  is  barred  by  tinie;  are- 
lease  bars  the  plaintiffs  recovery. 

6.  To  except ;  to  exclude  by  exception ;  as,  I  bar 
to-night.  Slmk. 

7.  To  cross  with  stripes  of  a  different  color. 

8.  To  bar  a  vein,  in  farriery,  is  an  operation  upon 
the  legs  of  a  horse,  or  other  parts,  to  stop  malignant 
humors.  This  is  dune  by  opening  the  skin  above  a 
vein,  disengaging  it,  and  tying  it  both  above  and  be- 
low, and  striking  between  the  two  ligatures.  Johnson. 

9.  To  adom  with  trappings  ;  a  contraction  of  barb. 
[See  Barb.]  Drayton.     Haywood. 

BARB,  n.  [L.  barba;  W.  barv  ;  Corn,  bar;  Arm.  baro. 
This  is  beard,  with  a  different  ending.  The  sense 
may  be,  that  which  shoots  out.] 

1.  Beard,  or  that  winch  resembles  it,  or  grows  in 
the  place  of  it ;  as  the  barb  of  a  fish,  the  smaller 
claws  of  the  polypus,  &c.  Johnson.     Coze. 

2.  Anciently,  armor  for  horses,  made  of  leather  set 
with  iron  spikes  ;  formerly,  barbe  or  barde.   Hayward. 

3.  A  common  name  of  the  Barbary  pigeon,  a  bird 
of  a  black  or  dun  color.  Diet.  vfJVat.  Hist. 

4.  A  horse  from  Barbary,  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
a  contraction. 

5.  The  points  that  stand  backward  in  an  arrow, 
fish-hook,  or  other  instrument  for  piercing,  intended 
to  prevent  its  being  extracted. 

6.  In  botany,  a  straight  process  armed  with  teeth 
pointing  backward  like  the  sting  of  4  bee.  This  is 
one  sort  of  pubescence.  Marty n. 

An  appendage  of  the  fruit  .if  some  plants,  forked  at 
the  apex,  with  both  divisions  of  the  fork  hooked. 
Lindlcy. 
BARB,  v.t.    1.  To  shave ;  to  dress  the  beard.     [  Obs.] 
Shalt. 

2.  To  furnish  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  fish-hook, 
spear,  or  other  instrument. 

3.  To  put  armor  on  a  horse.  Milton. 
BAR'BA-€AN,  n.  *  [Fr.  barbacane ;  Sp.  barbacana ;  It. 

Ijnrl'uciuir.     (in.  a  projecting  work.] 
*  1.  A   fortification  or  outer  defense  to  a  city  or 
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castle,  consisting  of  an  elevation  of  earth  about  three 
feet  high,  along  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Encyc.     Johnson      Sp.  Diet. 

2.  A  fort  at  the  end  of  a  "bridge,  or  at  the  outlet  of 
a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers.      Encyc. 

3.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  through 
which  guns  are  leveled  and  fired  upon  an  enemy. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 
The  French  use  the  word  also  for  an  aperture  in  a 
wall,  to  let  in  or  drain  off  water.- 

BAR'BA-CAN-AGE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  support 
of  a  barbacan.     [Obs.]  Bouvier. 

BAR-BA'DI-AN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Barbadoes. 

BAR-Ba'DOES  CHER'RY,  77.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  species  of  Malpighia,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  producing  a  pleasant  tart  fruit.  Johnson. 

Barbadoes  leg ;  (Bucnemia,  Good ;)  a  disease  of 
warm  climates,  characterized  by  great  enlargement 
and  deformity  of  the  leg,  with  the  skin  thickened, 
livid,  and  rugose ;  the  elephant  leg  of  the  Arabians, 
and  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  elephantiasis. 

BAR-BA'DoES  TAR,  77.  A  mineral  fluid,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  thicker  fluid  bitumens,  of  a  nauseous  bit- 
terish taste,  a  very  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  viscid, 
of  a  brown,  black,  or  reddish  color;  it  easily  melts, 
and  burns  with  much  smoke,  but  is  not  soiuble  in 
ardent  spirits.  It  trickles  down  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains in  some  parts  of  America,  and  sometimes  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs.  Encyc.    Nicholson. 

It  is  merely  a  variety  of  petroleum. 

BAR-BA'RI-AN,  17.  [L.  barbarus;  Gr.  0ap8at>oc;  Ir. 
barba,  or  beorb ;  Russ.  varvar ;  Ch.  13"0.  See  Class 
Br,  Nos.  3  and  7.    The  sense  is,  foreign,  wild,  fierce.l 

1.  A  man  in  his  rude,  savage  state ;  an  uncivilized 
person.  Denham. 

2.  A  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man ;  one  destitute  of 
pity  or  humanity.  Philips. 

3.  A  foreigner.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  denom- 
inated most  foreign  nations  barbarians;  and  many  of 
these  were  less  civilized  than  themselves,  or  unac- 
quainted with  their  language,  laws,  and  manners. 
But  with  them  the  word  was  less  reproachful  than 
with  us. 

BAR-BA'RI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  savages  ;  rude  ;  un- 
civilized. Pope. 
2.  Cruel ;  inhuman. 
BAR-BAR'IC,   a.      [L.    barbaricus.      See  Barbarian. 
The  Romans  applied  this  word  to  designate  things 
foreign  ;    Barbaricum  aurum,  gold  from  Asia,   Virg. 
./En.  2.  504  ;  Barbaric®  vestes,  embroidered  garments 
from  foreign  nations.    English  writers  use  the  word 
in  a  like  sense.] 
Foreign  ;  imported  from  foreign  nations. 

Milton.     Pope. 
BAR'BA-RISM,7t.t  [L.  barbarismus.    See  Barbarian.] 

1.  An  offense  against  purity  of  style  or  language  ; 
any  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a 
particular  language.  Dryden. 

2.  Ignorance  of  arts  ;  want  of  learning. 

Slmk.     Dnjden. 

3.  Rudeness  of  nranners ;  savagism  ;  incivility  ; 
ferociousness  ;  a  savage  state  of  society. 

Spenser.     Davies. 

4.  Brutality ;  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  [In  this  sense 
little  usril,  briii ir  sn/irrrri/ril  by  Barbarity.] 

BAR-BAR'I-TY,  ji.     [See  Barbarian.] 

1.  The  manners  of  a  barbarian  ;  savageness ;  cru- 
elty ;  ferociousness;  inhumanity.  Clarendon. 

2.  Barbarism  ;  impurity  of  speech.  Dryden.     Swift 
I  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  71070  superseded 

by  Barbarism.] 
BAR'BAR-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  barbarous. 

Hideous  cliiu^es  h  ivi>  barbarized  France.  BurJte. 

BAR'BAR-OUS,  a.t  Uncivilized  ;  savage  ;  unlettered  ; 
untutored  ;  ignorant;  unacquainted  with  arts;  stran- 
ger to  civility  of  manners. 
Thou  art  a  Roman ;  be  not  barbarous.  SlinJt. 

2.  Cruel ;  ferocious  ;  inhuman  ;  as,  barbarous  usage. 
Clarendon. 
BXR'BAR-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  barba- 
rian ;  ignorantly  ;  without  knowledge  or  arts  ;  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  speech.  Dryden. 
2.  Inasavage,  cruel, ferocious, or  inhuman  manner 
BAR'BAR-OUS-NESS,  77,    Rudeness  or  incivility  of 
manners.  Temple. 

2.  Impurity  of  language.  Brerewood. 

3.  Cruelty;  inhumanity;  barbarity.  Hall. 
BAR'BA-RY,  n.  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a' barb.  Beaum. 
BAR'BAS-TEL,  77.    A  species  of  bat  with  hairy  or 

bearded  cheeks. 

BAR'BATE,       )  a.      [L.   barbatus,   from   barba.      See 

BAR'BA-TED,  \      Barb.] 

In  botany,  bearded  ;  also,  gaping  or  ringent.  jBot-- 
batus  flos,  a  gaping  or  ringent  flower;  synonymous 
with  the  ringent  flower  of  Linnteus,  and  the  labiate 
and  personate  of  Tournefort.  Milne.     Lee. 

This  term  is  propcily  synonymous  with  the  labiate 
flower  of  Linnaeus,  which  includes  the  ringent  and 
ncrsona!,-,  as  subdivisions. 
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BAR 

In  the  military  art,  to  fire  in  barbe,  is  to  fire  the  can- 
non over  the  parapet,  instead  of  firing  through  the 
embrasures.  Encyc. 

BARBE-FEATH'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  feathers  under  the 
beak  of  a  hawk.  Booth. 

BAR'BE-CuE,  7i.    In  the   West  Indies,  a  hog  roasted 

*whole.  It  is,  with  us,  used  for  an  ox,  or  perhaps 
any  large  animal,  dressed  in  like  manner.  Hence 
the  term  has  been  extended  to  denote  a  large  social 
entertainment,  in  the  open  air,  at  which  animals  are 
roasted  whole,  and  other  provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
consumed 

BAR'BE-COE,  v.  t.  To  dress  and  roast  a  hog  whole, 
which  is  done  by  splitting  the  hog  to  the  back-bone, 
and  roasting  it  on  a  gridiron  ;  to  roast  any  animal 
whole. 

BARB'£D,  pp.  or  a."  [See  Bake.] 

*  1.  Furnished  with  armor  ;  as,  barbed  steeds.    Shak. 

2.  Bearded ;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points ;  as, 
barbed  arrows. 

3.  Shaved  or  trimmed  ;  having  the  beard  dressed. 

BARB'EL,  n.     [L.  barba;  Fr.  barbcau;  D.  barbeel.] 

1.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus,  of  the  order  Ab- 
dominales.  The  mouth  is  toothless  ;  the  gill  has 
three  rays ;  the  body  is  smooth  and  white.  This 
fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  weighs  18  pounds. 
It  is  a  very  coarse  fish,  living  in  deep,  still  rivers, and 
rooting  like  swine  in  the  soft  banks.  Its  dorsal  fin 
is  armed  with  a  strong  spin;',  sharply  serrated,  and 
its  upper  jaw  is  furnished  «  ith  four  barbels  or  beard- 
like appendages,  whence  the  name.    Encyc.     Cuvier. 

2.  A  knot  of  superfluous  flesh,  growing  in  the 
channels  of  a  horse's  mouth  ;  written  also  barbie,  or 
barb.  Encyc.     Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  A  small  vermiform  process  appended  to  the 
mouth  of  certain  fishes,  and  subservient  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  Brande. 

BARB'ER,  n.     [Pers.  barbr.     See  Barb.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  shave  mentor  to  shave 
and  dress  hair.  *       Shak. 

BARB'ER,  v.  t.     To  shave  and  dress  hair.  Shak. 

BARB'ER-CHI-RUR'GEON,  n.  One  who  joins  the 
practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  a  barber;  a  practice 
now  unusual.    A  low  practitioner  of  surgery. 

Wiseman. 

BARIS'ER-JED,  pp.     Dressed  bv  a  barber.  Shak. 

BARB'ER-ESS,  ,,.     A  female  barber.     [JVot  used.] 

BARB'ER-MON"GER,  n.  A  man  who  frequents  the 
barber's  shop,  or  prides  himself  in  being  dressed  by  a 
barber  ;  a  fop.  Sliak. 

BAR'BER-RY,  n.  fL.  berberis  ;  Ir.  barbrog ;  D.  bcr- 
beris;  Sp.  bcrbero.  In  Eth.  abarbar  is  the  nettle 
Urtica  major ;  in  Amh.,  a  species  of  thistle.  Lud. 
Eth.  233  ;  Amh.  39.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  plant  is  so  named  from  its  spines  or  barbs.  The 
name  ozyaeanthus,  also  given  to  it,  indicates  a  like 
origin.] 

A  shrubby  plant  of  the  genus  Berberis,  common  in 
hedges;  called  in  England,  pipperidge-bush.  The 
berries  are  used  in  housewifery,  and  have  been 
deemed  efficacious  in  fluxes  and  fevers.  The  bark 
dyes  a  fine  yellow,  especially  the  bark  of  the  root. 
Miller.     Encyc. 

BAR'BET,  n*  A  name  given  by  some  French  writers 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  those  worms  which  feed  on 
the  puceron  or  aphis.    [See  Aphis  J  Encyc. 

*2.  A  name  common  to  the  different  species  of  a 
genus  of  birds,  (Bucco,)  found  in  the  warm  climates 
of  both  continents. 
3.  A  dog,  so  called  from  his  long  hair. 

BAR'BULE,  n.     A  very  minut;  bard  or  beard.  Booth.  ' 

BAR'GA-RELLE,  n.  A  popular  song  or  melody  sung 
by  Venetian  gondoliers. 

BARD,  M.  [VV.  bardd,  or  ban  ;  lr.  bard  ,-  Fr.  barde,  a 
poet ;  Ir.  bardas,  a  satire  or  lampoon ;  W.  bardhas, 
philosophy  ;  bardgan,  a  song.] 

1.  A  poet  and  a  singer  among  the  ancient  Celts  ; 
one  whose  occupation  was  to  compose  and  sing 
verses  in  honor  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  princes 
and  brave  men.  The  bards  used  an  instrument  of 
music  like  a  lyre  or  guitar,  and  not  only  praised  the 
brave,  but  reproached  the  cowar-ly. 

DM.  Sk.    Am.  Marcel.     Lucan.     Festus. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  poet.  Pope.     Dryden. 
BARD,  n.    The   defensive   armor  of  a   horse.     [See 

BAnnE.l 

BAR-DASH',  71.  [Fr.  bardache.]  A  boy  kept  for  un- 
natural purposes.     Barilashing  occurs  in  Hudibras. 

BARD'ED,  a.     In  hiralilni,  raiian-on.il.  Encyc. 

BAR-DES'A-NISTS,  b.  p'l.  A  branch  of  the  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century,  followers  of  iianlosanesof  Edessa 
in  Mesopotamia.  They  held  to  two  original  self-ex- 
istent beings,  one  good,  the  other  evil  ;  that  human 
souls  had  no  material  bodies  before  the  fall ;  that 
Christ-  had  only  the  semblance  of  a  body,  and  did 
not  die  on  the  cross,  nor  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and 
that  redemption  consists  in  being  divested  of  our 
gross,  material  bodies,  and  being  clothed  in  ethereal 
or  spiritual  bodies.  Mosheim. 

BARD'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  bards,  or  their  poetry. 

BARD'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  bards;  written  by  a 
bard. 


BAR 

BARD'ISM,  7i.  The  science  of  bards  ;  the  learning 
and  maxims  of  bards.  Owen. 

BARE,  a.  [Sax.  bar  or  bar;  Sw.  and  Dan.  bar;  G. 
bar.  This  word  is  from  opening,  separating,  strip- 
ping. In  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  -iio  signifies  to  open, 
or  explain  ;  Ar.  to  dig ;  also  "i  13  is  to  separate,  to 
purify.    Ch.  Syr.  -na  to  lay  waste  ;  Ar.  id.] 

1.  Naked  ;  without  covering  ;  as,  the  arm  is  bare ; 
the  trees  are  bare. 

2.  With  the  head  uncovered,  from  respect. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Plain  ;  simple ;  unadorned  ;  without  the  polish 
of  refined  manners.  Spenser. 


I  have  made  Esau  hare. — Jer.  xlix. 

6.  Mere  ;  alone  ;  unaccompanied.    Shak.    South. 

7.  Threadbare  ;  much  worn.  Shak. 

8.  Wanting  clothes;  or  ill  supplied  with  garments. 

Johnson. 
Under  bare  poles,  at  sea,  signifies  having  no  sail  set. 

Mar.  Diet. 
It  is  often  followed  by  of;  as,  the  country  is  bare 
of  money.  Locke. 

BARE,  ii.  t.     [Sax.  abarian.     See  Bare,  adj.] 

To  strip  oft'  the  covering ;  to  make  naked  ;  as,  to 
bare  the  breast.  Bacon.     Pope. 

BARE  ;  the  old  preterit  of  bear,  now  Bore. 
BaRE'BoNE,  7i.     [See  Bone.]     A  very  lean  person. 
BaRE'BoN-£D,  a.     Lean,  so  that  the  bones  appear, 

or,  rather,  so  that  the  bones  show  their  forms.  Shak. 
BaR'KD,  pp.    Made  bare  ;  made  naked. 
BARE'FAC-£D,  (-taste,)  a.     [See  Face.] 

1.  With  the  face  uncovered  ;  not  masked.  Shak. 

2.  Undisguised  ;  unreserved  ;  without  conceal- 
ment;  hence,  shameless  ;  impudent;  audacious;  as, 
a  barefaced  falsehood. 

BaRE'FaC-.ED-EY,  adv.  Without  disguise  or  reserve ; 
openlv  ;  impudently. 

BaRE'FaC-£D-NESS,  n.  Effrontery  ;  assurance  ;  au- 
daciousness. 

BARE'FOOT,  a.     [See  Foot.] 

With  the  feet  bare;  without  shoes  and  stockings. 
2  Sam.  xv.     Isaiah  XX. 

BaRE'FOOT,  a.  or  adv.  With  the  feet  bare  ;  as,  to 
dance  barefoot. 

BaRE'FOOT-ED,  a.    Having  the  feet  bare. 

BARE'GNAWN,  a.      [See  Gnaw.]      Eaten  bare. 
Shak. 

BARE'HEAD-ED,  a."  [See  Head.]  Having  the  head 
uncovered,  either  from  respect  or  other  cause. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

BARE'HEAD-ED-NESS,  ti.  State  of  being  bare- 
headed. 

BARE'LEG-GED,  a.    Having  the  legs  bare.    Burton. 

BaRE'LY,  atfu.  Nakedly;  poorly;  indigently  ;  with- 
out decoration;  merely;  only;  without  any  tiling 
more  ;  as,  a  prince  banlii  in  title.    Barrett.  Hooker. 

BaRE'NECK-£D,  (-nekt',)  o.  Having  the  neck  un- 
covered ;   exposed.  Shak. 

BaRE'NESS,  71.     Nakedness  ;  leanness  ;  poverty  ;  in- 
digence ;  defect  of  clothes,  or  the  usual  covering. 
Shak.     South. 

BARE'PICK-JED,  (-xnkt,)  a.    Picked  to  the  bone. 
Shak. 

RaRE'RIB-BM),  (-ribd,)  a.    Lean.  Shak. 

BAR'ET,  71.     A  cardinal's  cap.3 

BAR'FUL,  a.     Firil  of  obstructions.  Shak. 

BAR'GAIN,"  (b'ar'gin,)  n.  [Fr.  barguigner,  to  haggle,  to 
Bern  and  haw  ;  Arm.  barguignour,  a  haggler. ;  It.  oar- 
cavil,  contend,  bargain ;  Ir.  braiglcean, 
sems  to  accord  with  It.  briga,  Sp.  brcga, 
and  Fr.  brigiie.] 

1.  An  agreement  between  parties  concerning  the 
sale  of  property ;  or  a  contract  by  which  one  party 
binds  himself  to  transfer  the  right  to  some  property 
for  a  consideration,  and  the  other  party  binds  him- 
self to  receive  the  property  and  pay  the  consideration. 

2.  A  gainful  transaction  ;  as,  an  excellent  bargain. 

Cowper. 

3.  Purchase,  or  the  thing  purchased.  Locke. 

4.  In  popular  language,  final  event ;  upshot ;  as, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

To  sell  bargains,  is  a  vulgar  phrase. 
To  strike  a  bargain,  is  to  ratify  an  agreement, 
originally  by  striking  or  shaking  hands.  The  Latin 
ferire  fa-dus,  may  represent  a  like  ceremony,  unless 
it  refers  to  the  'practice  of  killing  a  victim,  at  the 
solemn  ratification  of  oaths. 

Bargain  and  sale;  in  law,  a  species  of  convej'ance, 
by  which  the  bargainer  contracts  to  convey  the  lands 
to  the  bargainee,  and  becomes  by  such  contract  a 
trustee  for  and  seized  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee. 
The  statute  then  completes  the  purchase  ;  that  is, 
the  bargain  vests  the  use,  and  the  statute  vests  the 
possession.  Blackstone. 

BAR'GAIN,  v.  i.    To  make  a  contract  or  conclusive 
agreement  for  the  tiansfer  of  property  ;  often  with 
for  before  the  thing  purchased  ;  as,  to  bargain  for  a 
house.     A  bargained  with  Bfor  his  farm. 
BAR'GAIN,  v.  t.    To  sell ;  to  transfer  for  a  considera- 
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BAR 

tion  ;  as,  A  bargained  away  his  farm  : 
of  the  word. 

BAR-GAIN-EE',  n.  The  party  in  a  contract  who  re- 
ceives or  agrees  to  receive  the  property  sold. 

Blackstone* 

BAR'GAIN-ER,  ti.  The  party  in  a  contract  who  stip- 
ulates to  sell  and  convey  property  to  another. 

Blackstone 

BARGE,  (barj,)  ti.     [D.  bargie;  It.  and  Sp.  barca;  Ir. 
bare.     Barge,  and  bark  or  barque,  a  ship 
one  word.] 

1.  A  pleasure-boat ;  a  vessel  or  boat  of  state,  fur- 
nished with  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cush- 
ions, equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers,  used  by  officers  and  magis- 
trates. Encyc. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  burden,  for  loading 
and  unloading  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

BARGE'-BOARD,  ti.  A  term  applied  to  inclined  pro- 
jecting boards  placed  at  the.  gable  of  a  building,  and 
hiding  the  horizontal  timbers  of  the  roof.       Qioilt. 

BARGE'-COUP-LES,  (-kup'plz,)  n.  pi.  In  architecture, 
two  beams  mortised  the  one  into  the  other,  to 
strengthen  the  building.  Gwilt. 

BARGE'-CoURSE,  n.  In  bricklaying,  a  part  of  the 
tiling  which  projects  beyond  the  principal  rafters,  in 
buildings  where  there  is  a  gable  or  kirkinhead. 

Encyc. 

BARGE'MAN,  n.     The  man  who  manages  a  barge. 

BARGE'MAS'TER,  n.  The  proprietor  of  a  barge,  con- 
veying goods  for  hire.  Blackstone 

BARG'ER,  ti.    The  managsr  of  a  barge. 

BA'RI-A,  7i.     Baryta,  which  see. 


of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  plant  is  cut 
and  laid  in  heaps,  and  burnt,  the  salts  running  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  they  form  a  vitrified 
lump.  Encyc. 

2.  The  alkali  procured  from  this  plant,  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  making  glass  and  soap, 
and  in  bleaching  linen. 

BAR'-i-RON,   (-I-urn,)  n.     Iron  wrought  into   mal- 
leable bars. 

BAR'I-TONE.     See  Barytone. 

BA'RI-UM,  n.    The  metallic  basis  of  baryta  or  baria, 
which  is  an  oxyd  of  barium.  Davy. 

Barium  is  susceptible  of  two  degrees  of  oxygena- 
tion :  the  first,  or  prot.nni'l  of  barium,  is  called  baryta. 


from  stripping,  separating.] 

1.  The  exterior  covering  of  a  tree,  corresponding 
to  the  skin  of  an  animal.  This  is  composed  of  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis,  the  outer  bark,  or  cortex,  and 
the  inner  bark,  or  liber.  The  rough,  broken  matter 
on  bark  is,  by  the  common  people  of  New  England, 
called  ross. 

2.  By  way  of  distinction,  Peruvian  bark. 
BARK,  v.  t.    To  peel;  to  strip  off  bark.    Also,  to  cover 

or  inclose  with  bark. 
BARK,         )7i.*  [Ir.   bare;    Fr.   barque;   Russ.   barka; 
BARQUE,  (      It.  and  Sp.  barca.] 

A  small  ship;  but  appropriately,  a  ship  which  car- 
ries three  masts  without  a  mizzen  top-sail.  The 
English  mariners  in  the  coal  trade  apply  this  name 
to  a  broad-sterned  ship  without  a  figure-head. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 
Water-barks,  in  Holland,  are  small  vessels  for  con- 
veying fresh  water  from  place  to  place,  tile  hold  of 
which  is  filled  with  water.  Encyc. 

BARK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  beorean,  byrcan,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  of  dogs  when  they  threaten 
or  pursue. 

2.  To  clamor  at ;  to  pursue  with  unreasonable 
clamor  or  reproach.    It  is  followed  by  at. 

To  bark  at  sleeping  fame.  Spenser. 

BARK'-BAR-ED,  a.     Stripped  of  the  bark.     Mortimer. 

BARK'-BED,  n.  A  hotbed  formed  beneath  of  tan- 
ner's bark.  Booth. 

BARK'-BOUND,  a.  Having  the  bark  too  firm  or 
close,  as  with  trees.  This  disease  is  cured  by  slit- 
tingthe  bark.  Encyc. 

BARK' ED,  (biirkt,)  pp.  Stripped  of  the  bark  ;  peeled ; 
also,  covered  with  bark. 

BARK'ER,  71.  One  who  barks  or  clamors  unreason- 
ably ;  one  who  strips  trees  of  their  bark. 

BARK'ER-Y,  71.     A  tan-house.  Booth. 

BARK'-GALL-£D,  a.  Having  the  bark  galled,  as 
with  thorns.  This  defect  is  cured  by  binding  on 
clay.  Encyc. 

BARK'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  bark  ;  covering  with 
bark;  making  the  noise  of  dogs  ;  clamoring. 

BARK'ING-i-RONS,  n.  pi.  Instruments  used  in  tak- 
ing off  the  bark  of  trees. 

BARK'-PIT,  ti.  A  pit  filled  with  bark  and  water,  in 
which  hides  are  steep";!  in  tanning.  Bootli. 

BARK'-SToVE,  n.  A  glazed  structure  for  keeping 
tropical  plants,  having  a  bed  of  tanner's  bark,  o) 
other  fermentable  matter,  which  produces  a  mcisi 
heat.  Brande 

BAKK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  bark ;  containing  bark. 

SAa*  ■ 
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BaR'LEY,  n.  [W.  barhjs  ;  Sax",  here.  (}u.  L./ar,  Gr. 
ttvpos,  Heb.  13  bar,  corn.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
An.  1124,  it  is  written  baerlie.  Owen  lenders  it 
bread-corn,  from  bara,  bread.] 

A  species  of  valuable  grain,  of  the  genus  Hordeum, 
used  especially  for  making  malt,  from  which  are  pre- 
pared liquors  of  extensive  use,  as  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 
The  kinds  of  barley  principally  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land are  the  common  spring  barley,  the  long-eared 
bailey,  the  winter  or  square  bailey,  by  some  called 
bear  or  big,  and  the  sprat  or  battledore  barley.  This 
grain  is  used  in  medicine,  as  possessing  emollient, 
diluent,  and  expectorant  qualities. 

Encijc.     Miller.     Arbulhnot. 

BAR'LEY-BRXKE,  n.  A  rural  play  ;  a  trial  of  swift- 
ness. Sidney. 

BAE'LEY-BROTII,  n.    A  low  word  for  strong  beer. 

BAR'LEY-GORN,  n.  [See  Corn.]  A  grain  of  bar- 
ley, the  third  part  of  an  inch  in  length ;  hence  origi- 
nated our  measures  of  length.  Johnson. 

BXR'LEY-MOW,  n.  A  mow  of  barley,  or  the  place 
win-re  barlev  is  deposited.  Oay. 

BAR'LEY-SLr}-AR,  (biir'ly-shug'ar,)  n.  Sugar  boiled 
till  it  is  brittle,  (formerly  wilh  a  decoction  of  barley,) 
and  candied  with  orange  or  lemon  peel.    MeCulloch. 

BAR'LEY- WA'TER,  n.  A  decoction  of  barley,  which 
is  reputed  soft  and  lubricating,  and  much  used  in 
medicine. 

French,  barley,  and  pearl  barley,  are  used  for  making 
decoctions.  These  are  made  by  separating  the  grain 
from  its  husk.  The  pe»l  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  small  shot. 

BARM,  71.  [Sax.  beorm.  Q.U.  L.  fermentum,  from  fer- 
vcu  ;  or  beer-rakm,  beer  cream  ;  or  W.  berwi,  to  boil.] 
Yeast;  the  scum  rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt 
liquors,  when  fermenting,  and  used  as  leaven  in 
bread  to  make  it  swell,  causing  it  to  be  softer,  lighter, 
and  more  delicate.  It  may  be  used  in  liquors  to 
make  them  ferment  or  work.         Johnson.     Encyc. 

BARM'Y,  a.    Containing  barm  or  yeast. 

Bacon.     Shak. 

BARN,  7i.     [Sax.  berern,  from  bere,  barley,  and  am,  or 
itory.] 

securing  grain,  hay,  flax, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  the  farmers  generally  use  barns 
also  for  stabling  their  horses  and  cattle ;  so  that, 
among  them,  a  barn  is  both  a  corn-house,  or  grange, 
and  a  stable. 

BARN,  v.  t.     To  lay  up  in  a  barn.     [Obs. J  Shak. 

BAR'NA-€LE,  n.  [Port,  bcrnaca,  the  Solan  goose  ; 
Fr.  barnacle, 

1.  A  shell 

ships,  rocks,  and  timber,  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  the  Lepas  anatifera  of  Linnreus.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus.    Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  goose,  (Anas  leucopsis,)  found  in 
the  northern  seas,  but  visiting  more'  southern  climates 
in  winter     The  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white,  but 

.  the  rest  of  the  head  and  the  neck  are  black  ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  grayish,  barred  with  black 
and  white,  and  the  belly  white.  Formerly,  a  strange 
notion  prevailed,  that  these  birds  grew  out  of  wood, 
or  rather  out  of  the  barnacles  attached  to  wood  in  the 
sea.  Hence  the  name.  It  is  written  also  Bernacle. 
Pennant. 

3.  In  the  plural,  an  instrument  consisting  of  two 
branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put  upon 
a  horse's  nose,  to  confine  him,  for  shoeing,  bleeding, 
or  dressing.  Encyc. 

BS.RN-I>r>OR,  n.    The  door  of  a  barn.  Milton. 

BAR'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  /3apoS,  weight,  and  Aifluj,  a 
stone.] 

Carbonate  of  baryta.  Its  color  is  usually  a  light 
yellowish-gray;  sometimes  whitish,  or  with  a  tinge 
of  green.  It  is  strongly  translucent.  It  usually  oc- 
curs in  small  masses,  which  have  a  fibrous  structure  ; 
sometimes  in  distinct  crystals.  This  mineral  is  called 
also  Witkerite,  from  Dr.  Withering,  the  discoverer. 
Cleaocln  nil.     Kirwan. 

BA-ROM'E-TER,  n.*  [Gr.  fijpos,  weight,  and  uzrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  o»  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  filled  with  quick- 
silver, well  defecated  and  freed  from  air,  and  in- 
verted in  a  basin  of  quicksilver.  A  column  of  quick- 
silver is  then  supported  in  the  tube,  of  equal  weight 
with  ilie  ineiiiuiieiii  ad. i,  a.ii.ie  'I 'his  instrument 
was  invented  by  Torricelli,  of  Florence,  in  1643. 
Its  uses  are  to  indicate  changes  of  weather,  and  to 
determine  altitudes,  by  the  falling  and  rising  of  the 
mercury.  For  this  purpose,  the  tube  is  fixed  to  a 
graduated  scale,  so  that  the  smallest  variation  in  the 
column  is  visible.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

BAR-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
barometer ;  made  by  a  barometer ;  as,  barometrical 
experiments. 

BAR-O-MET'RIC-AL-LY,  ado.  By  means  of  a  barom- 
eter. Pinkerton. 

BAR'O-METZ,  n.*  The  Scythian  Lamb;  a  singular 
vegetable  production,  consisting  of  the  prostrate  hairy 
stem  of  the  fern  Aspidium  barometi,  which,  from  its 
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shaggy  nature  and  position,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
crouching  animal.  Brand*. 

BAR'ON,  7t.  [Fr.  baron;  Sp.  baron  or  varon;  It. 
barone ;  Sans,  barcru,  bharta,  a  husband.  This  word, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  written  bar,  ber,  var,  baro, 
paro,  viro,  virro,  viron.  It  is  the  vir  of  the  Latins  ; 
Sax.  wcr  ;  Ir.  fir,  fear;  W.  gwr,  for  guir,  gevir.  See 
Spelman's  Glossary,  and  Hirt.  Pansa  dc  Bell.  Alex. 
42:  Hickes's  Sax.  Grammar,  113,  146.  The  Sax. 
wcr,  L.  vir,  is  doubtless  the  Shemitic  ~i33  a  man,  so 
named  from  strength.] 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  a  title  or  degree  of  nobility  ;  a 
lord  ;  a  peer ;  one  who  holds  the  rank  of  nobility 
next  below  that  of  a  viscount,  and  above  that  of  a 
knight  or  baronet.  Originally,  the  barons,  being  the 
feudatories  of  princes,  were  the  proprietors  of  land 
held  by  honorable  service.  Hence,  in  ancient  records, 
the  word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility.  All 
such,  in  England,  had,  in  early  times,  a  right  to  sit 
in  parliament.  As  a  baron  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
manor,  and  each  manor  had  its  court-baron,  hence 
the  barons  claimed,  and  to  this  day  enjoy,  the  right 
of  judging  in  the  last  resort;  a  right  pertaining  to 
the  house  of  lords,  or  peers,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  ancient  barons,  hnul-lmhln-s,  nw  nor-lwlders 

Anciently,  barons  were  greater,  or  such  as  held 
their  lands  of  the  king  in  capite ;  or  lesser,  such  as 
held  their  lands  of  the  greater  barons  by  military 
service  in  capite. 

The  title  of  baron  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  manor,  but  given  by  the  king's  letters 
patent,  or  writ  of  summons  to  parliament ;  that  is, 
the  dignity  is  personal,  not  territorial. 

The  radical  word  vir,  fir,  a  man,  is  Celtic,  as  well 
as  Teutonic  ;  but  the  word  baron  was  not  known  in 
the  British  Isles  till  introduced  from  the  Continent 
under  the  Norman  princes. 

Spelman.     Blackstone.     Encyc.     Cowel. 

2.  Baron  is  a  title  of  certain  officers  ;  as,  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  who  are  the  t'nur  judges  who  try  cases 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  relating  to  the 
revenue.  Barons  of  Ae  Cinque  Ports  were,  before  the 
Reform  Act,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
elected  by  the  seven  Cinque  Ports,  two  for  each 
port.  These  ports  were  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rom- 
ney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye. 

Blackstone. 

3.  In  law,  a  husband  ;  as,  baron  and  feme,  husband 
and  wife. 

4.  In  cookery,  a  baron  of  beef  consists  of  two  sir- 
loins not  cut  asunder.  Smart. 

BAR'ON-AGE,  77.    The  whole  body  of  barons  or  peers. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron.    Johnson. 
BAR'ON-ESS,  n.    A  baron's  wife  or  lady. 
BAR'ON-ET,  n.     [Fr.,  dimin.  of  baron.) 

A  dignity  or  degree  of  honor,  next  below  a  baron, 
and  above  a  knight ;  having  precedency  of  all  knights 
except  those  of  the  garter,  and  being  the  only  knight- 
hood that  is  hereditary.  The  order  was  founded  by 
James  I.  in  1611,  and  is  given  by  patent.    Johnson. 

BAR'ON-ET-AGE,  n.  The  collective  body  of  baronets. 

BAR'ON-ET-CY,  71.    The  rank  or  title  of  a  baronet. 
Parriana. 

BA-Ro'NI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  baron.        Encyc. 

BAR'ON-Y,  71.  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  This  lordship  is  held 
in  chief  of  the  king,  and  gives  title  to  the  possessor 
or  baron.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  In  Ireland,  a  territorial  division,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief.  There 
are  252  in  all.  Brande. 

BAR'O-SCOPE,  ru  [Gr.  (3apoc,  weight,  and  okohcoj, 
to  view.] 

An  instrument  to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  superseded  by  the  barometer. 

BAR-O-SCOP'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  determined  by 
the  baroscope 

BAR-0-SEL'E-NlTE,7i.  [Gr.  0apos,  weight,  or  0apvs, 
heavy,  and  selenitc.] 
A  mineral ;  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy-spar. 

Kirwan.     Cleavcland. 

BA-ROUCHE',  (ba-ronsh',)  n.  A  four-wheel  carriage, 
with  a  falling  top,  with  seats  as  in  a  coach. 

BAR'-POSTS,  ?i.  pi.  Posts  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
receive  the  bars  of  a  passage  into  a  field. 

BAR'RA,  7».  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  long  measure 
for  cloths.  In  Valencia,  13  barras  make  12  7-8  yards 
English  ;  in  Castile,  7  are  equal  to  6  4-7  yards  ;  in  Ar- 
ragon,  3  make  2  4-7  yards.  Encyc. 

BAR-RA-Ca'DA,  71.  A  fish,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  dusky  color  on  the  backhand  a  white 


A  thick,  strong  stuff,  something  like  camlet ;  used 
tor  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other  outer  garments. 
BAR'RACK,  71.     [Sp.  harraca ;  Fr.  baroque.     It  seems 
to  be  formed  like  Sax.  pamtc,  a  park,  an  inclosure.] 
A  hut  or  house  lei  soldiers,  especially  in  garrison. 
BAR'RACK-MAS'TER,  71.    The  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  barracks  of  soldiers.  Swift 
BAR'RA-COON,  71.     In  Africa,  a  fort 
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BAR-RA-Cu'DA,  71.  A  species  of  fish,  of  the  Pike 
kind,  found  in  the  seas  about  the  Bahamas  and 
West  Indies,  of  ten  feet  in  length.  The  color  is 
deep  brown,  and  the  fish  is  very  voracious.  The 
flesh  is  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  poisonous. 
Catesby.     Pennant. 

BAR'RAS,  n.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  wound* 
made  in  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  Brande. 

BAR'RA-TOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  barat,  strife,  deceit ;  Cim- 
bric,  baratton  ;  Ice.  and  Scandinavian,  baraita,  con- 
test ;  It.  baraita,  strife,  quarrel ;  barattare,  to  barter, 
to  cheat ;  Sp.  barato,  fraud,  deceit ;  baralar,  to  barter, 
to  deceive.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  turn,  wind,  and 
tw'ist,  whence  to  strive;  L.verto;  Eng.  barter.  See 
Barter.] 

1.  One  who  frequently  excites  suits  at  law  ;  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintain  r  of  suits  and  controver- 
sies; an  encourager  of  litigation.    Coke.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  master  of  a  ship  who  commits  any  fraud 
in  the  management  of  the  ship,  or  in  relation  to  his 
duties  as  master,  by  which  the  owner  or  insurers  are 

BAR'RA-TROUS,  a.    Tainted  with  barratry. 

BAR'RA-TROUS-LY,  ado.     In  a  barratrous  manner. 
Kent. 

BAR'RA-TRY,  n.  The  practice  of  exciting  and  en- 
couraging lawsuits  and  quarrels.   Coke.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  In  commerce,  any  species  of  cheating  or  fraud,  in 
a  ship-master,  by  which  the  owners  or  insurers  are 
injured  ;  as,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  by  willful  deviation,  or  by  embez- 
zling the  cargo.  Park. 

BAR'R£D,  (bird,)  pp.  Fastened  with  a  bar;  hin- 
dered ;  restrained  ;  excluded  ;  forbidden  ;  striped  ; 
checkered. 

BAR'REL,  71.  [W.,  Fr.  baril;  Sp.  barril;  It.  barde; 
Arm.  barat.'] 

1.  A  round  vessel  or  cask,  of  more  length  than 
breadth,  and  bulging  in  the  middle,  made  of  staves 
and  heading,  and  bound  with  hoops. 

2.  The  quantity  which  a  barrel  contains.  Of  wine 
measure,  the  English  barrel  contains  Hit  gallons  ;  of 
beer  measure,  36  gallons ;  of  ale,  32  gallons ;  and  of 
beer-vinegar,  34  gallons. 

Of  weight,  a  barrel  of  Essex  butter  is  106  pounds ; 
of  Suflblk  butter,  256  ;  a  barrel  of  herrings  should 
contain  32  gallons  wine  measure,  and  hold  1000  her- 
rings ;  a  barrel  of  salmon  should  contain  42  gallons; 
a  barrel  of  soap  should  weigh  256  pounds. 

Johnson.    Encyc. 

In  America,  the  contents  of  a  barrel  are  regulated 
by  statutes. 

In  Connecticut,  the  barrel  for  liquors  must  contain 
31J  gallons,  each  gallon  to  contain  231  cubic  inches. 
In  New  York,  a  barrel  of  flour  by  statute  must  con- 
tain either  196  lbs.  or  228  lbs.  nett  weight.  The  bar- 
rel of  beef  and  pork,  in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
is  200  lbs.  In  general,  the  contents  of  barrels,  as  de- 
fined by  statute,  in  this  country,  must  be  from  28  to 
31  gallons. 

3.  Any  thing  hollow  and  long ;  as,  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  ;  a  tube. 

4.  A  cylinder;  as,  the  barrel  of  a  watch,  within 
which  the  spring  is  coiled,  and  round  which  is  wound 
the  chain. 

5.  Barrel  of  the  ear ;  a  cavity  of  the  ear,  situated 
within  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  external  passage,  or  meatus  ; 
more  usually  called  the  cavity  of  Uie  tympanum.  It 
is  four  or  five  lines  deep,  and  five  or  six  wide,  and 
includes  within  it  the  small  bones  of  the  ear. 

Encyc.    Johnson. 

BAR'REL,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  barrel ;  to  pack  in  a  bar- 
rel with  salt  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  barrel  beef,  pork, 
or  fish. 

BAR'REL-BEL'LI-ED,  a.  [See  Belly.]  Having  a 
large  belly.  Dryden. 

BAR'REL-£D,  pp.     Put  or  packed  in  a  barrel. 

2.  a.  In  composition,  having  a  barrel  or  tube;  as,  a 
cloub\e-barreled  gun. 

BAR'REL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Putting  or  packing  in  a 
barrel. 

BAR'REN,  a.     [from  the  same  root  as  bare.] 

1.  Not  producing  young  or  offspring  :  applied  to  an- 
imals. 

2.  Not  producing  plants ;  unfruitful  ;  sterile  ;  not 
fertile  ;  or  producing  little  ;  unproductive  :  applied  to 
tfie  eartli. 

3.  Not  producing  the  usual  fruit  :  applied  to 
trees,  &c. 

4.  Not  copious ;  scanty  ;  as,  a  scheme  barren  nf 
hints.  Swift. 

5.  Not  containing  useful  or  entertaining  ideas;  as, 
a  barren  treatise. 

6.  Unmeaning  ;  uninventive  ;  dull  ;  as,  barren 
spectators.  Shak.    Johnson.     Q.U. 

7.  Unproductive  ;  not  inventive  ;  as,  a  barren 
mind. 

Barren  flowers,  in  botany,  are  those  which,  in  mo- 
naicous  and  ditecous  plant's,  are  furnished  ouiy  with 
stamens;  also,  those,  in  plants  generally,  in  which 
the  essential  parts  are  abortive. 
BAR'REN,  71.  In  the  states  west  of  the  Allegany,  a 
word  used  to  denote  a  tract  of  land,  rising  a  few  feet 
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above  the  level  of  a  plain,  and  producing  trees  and 
grass.  The  soil  of  these  barrens  is  not  barren,  as  the 
name  imports,  but  often  very  fertile.  It  is  usually 
alluvial,  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  several  feet. 

Atwater,  Journ.  of  Science, 
2.  Any  unproductive  tract  of  land ;  as,  the  pine 
barrens  of  South  Carolina.  Drayton. 

BAR'REN-LY,  adv.     Unfruitfully. 

BAR'REN-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  not  producing 
its  kind  ;  want  of  the  power  of  conception  ;  applied 
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2.  Unfruitfulness ;  sterility ;  infertility.  The  qual- 
ity of  not  producing  at  all,  or  in  small  quantities ;  as, 
the  barrenness  of  soil. 

3.  Want  of  invention  ;  want  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  new  ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

4.  Want  of  matter  ;  scantiness;  as,  the  barrenness 
of  a  cause.  Hooker. 

5.  Defect  of  emotion,  sensibility,  or  fervency ;  as, 
the  barrenness  of  devotion.  Taidor. 

BAR'REN-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Of  a  poor  spirit.    Shak. 

BAR'REN-WORT,  n.  [See  Wort.]  A  plant,  (Epi- 
medium  alpniuai,)  till  recently  considered  the  only 
species  of  its  genus;  a  low,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
a  creeping  root,  having  many  stalks,  each  of  which 
has  three  flowers.  Encyc. 

BXRR'FUL.    SeeBAKPUL. 

BAR-RI-CADE',  n.  [Fr.  barricade  ;  It.  barricaia;  from 
It.  barrare ;  Sp.  barrcar,  to  bar.] 

1.  A  fortification,  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth, 
palisades,  wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  obstruct  the 
progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve  for  defence  or  securi- 
ty against  his  shot. 

2.  Any  bar  or  obstruction  ;  that  which  defends. 

3.  In  naval  architecture,  a  strong  wooden  rail,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions,  extending  across  the  foremost 
part  of  the  quarter-deck,  in  ships  of  war,  and  filled 
with  rope,  mats,  pieces  of  old  cable,  and  full  ham- 
mocks, to  prevent  the  etfect  of  small  shot  in  time  of 

BAR-RI-GADE',  v.  U  To  stop  up  a  passage;  to  ob- 
struct. 

2.  To  fortify  with  any  slight  work  that  prevents 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

BAR-RI-eA'DO.     The  same  as  Barricade. 

BAR'RI-ER,  n.  [Fr.  barriered  It.  barriera  ;  Sp.  barre- 
ra,  a  barrier ;  Sp.  barrcar,  to  bar  or  barricade.  See 
Bar.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  made  in  a  pas- 
sage or  retrenchment,  composed  of  great  stakes,  with 
transoms  or  overthwart  rafters,  to  stop  an  enemy. 

2.  A  wall  for  defense.  [Encyc. 

3.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town  on  the  frontier  of  a 
country.  Swift. 

4.  Any  obstruction  ;  any  thing  which  confines,  or 
which  hinders  approach  or  attack ;  as,  constitutional 
barriers.  Hopkinson. 

5.  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place  ;  any  limit 
or  boundary  ;  a  line  of  separation.  Pope. 

.".R'RING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with  a  bar ;  obstruct- 
ing ;  excluding  ;  preventing;  prohibiting  ;  crossing 
with  stripes.  The  word  is  also  used  for  excepting ; 
as,  "  hairing  accidents,  I  warrant  the  goods  to  be 
sound." 

BXR'RING-OUT,  b.  The  act  of  closing  the  doors  of 
a  school-room  against  a  schoolmaster ;  a  boyish  mode 
of  rebellion  in  English  schools.  Swift. 

BAR'RIS-TER,  n.  [from  bar.]  A  counselor  learned 
the 

swering  to  the  advocate  oi  licentiate  of  other  countries. 
Anciently,  barristers  were  called,  in  England,  ap- 
prentices of  the  law.  Outer  beirr'istrrs,  are  pleaders 
without  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  inner  bar- 
risters, benchers,  or  readers,  who  are  admitted  to  plead 
within  the  bar,  as  the  king's  counsel  are. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 
BAR'RoW,  71.     [Sax.  bcrewc;  XV.  berva;  Get.bahre; 
D.  berri ;  from  the  root  of  hear,  to  carry.    See  Bear.] 

1.  A  light,  small  carriage.  A  hand-barrow  is  a  frame 
covered  in  the  middle  with  boards,  and  borne  by  and 
between  two  men. 

A  wheel-barrow  is  a  frame  with  a  box,  supported 
by  one  wheel,  and  rolled  by  a  single  man. 

2.  A  wicker  case,  in  salt-works,  where  the  salt  is 
put  to_drain.  Encyc. 

BAR'RoW,  71.  [Sax.  berga,  or  bcorgh,  a  hog  ;  D.  barg, 
a  barrow  hog.] 

1.  In  England,  a  hog  ;  and,  according  to  Ash,  obso- 
lete.    Barrow-grease  is  hog's  lard. 

2.  In  America,  a  male  hog  castrated  ;  a  word  in  com- 
mon use. 

BAR'ROW,  71.     [Sax.  beara,  or  bearewe,  a  grove.] 

In  the  names  of  places,  barrow  is  used  to  signify  a 
wood_or  grove. 

BAR'RoW,  7i.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill  or  hillock  ;  byrgen, 
a  tomb  ;  G.  and  D.  bergen,  to  conceal,  to  save.] 

A  hillock  or  mound  of  earth,  intended  as  a  repos- 
itory of  the  dead.  Such  barrows  are  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  north  of  the  European  continent,  and  in 
America.  They  snmvtimcs  were  formed  of  stones, 
.and,  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  are  called 
cairns.  The  barrow  answers  to  the  tumulus  of  the 
Latins,     [See  Tomb.] 


BAS 

BA.RSE,  7i.     [G.  bars;  D.  baars.] 

An  English  name  for  the  common  perch. 

Diet,  of  JrVat.  Hist. 

BXR'-SHOE,  7i.  A  kind  of  horse-shoe,  designed  to 
protect  a  tender  frog  from  injury. 

BXR'-SHOT,  71.  [See  Bar  and  Shoot.]  Double-head- 
ed shot,  consisting  of  a  bar,  with  a  half  ball  or  round 
head  at  each  end  ;  used  for  destroying  the  masts  and 
rigging  in  naval  combat.  Mar.  Diet. 

BARTER,  v.  i.  [Sp.  baratar  ;  It.  barattare,  to  ex- 
change. The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  turn  or 
change,  and  this  gives  the  sense  of  deceiving,  barra- 
try, as  well  as  of  bartering.  L.  vario,  vcrto.  Class 
Br.] 

To  traffic  or  trade,  by  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another,  in  distinction  from  a  sale  and  purchase, 
in  which  money  is  paid  for  the  commodities'trans- 
ferred. 

BAR'TER,  u.  t.  To  give  one  thing  for  another  in  com- 
merce. It  is  sometimes  followed  by  away;  as,  to  bar- 
ter airo.ii  goods  or  honor. 

BAR'TER,  7i.  The  act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change of  commodities  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
th' 

BAI 

BAR'TER-ER, 
commodities. 

BAR'TER-ING,  ppr.    Trafficking  or  trading  by  an  . 
change  of  commodities. 

BAR'TER-Y,  n.     Exchange  of  commodities  in  tra> 


of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24th. 

BAR'TI-ZAN,  71.  A  small  overhanging  turret,  which 
projects  from  the  angles  of  towers,  or  from  the  para- 
pet and  other  parts  of  the  building.         Ozf.  Oloss. 

ISA  li'Ti  >N,  n.     [Sax.  bere-ton,  barley-town.] 

The  demain  lands  of  a  manor  ;  the  manor  itself; 
and  sometimes  the.  out-houses.      Johnson.     Blount. 


BAR'WOOD,  «.  A  red  dye-wood,  from  Angola  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  Me  Culloch. 

BAR-Y-STRON'TIAN-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  0apvs,  heavy, 
and  strontiati.] 

A  mineral,  called,  also,  Str"innite,  from  Stromness, 
in  Orkney.  It  has  been  found  in  masses  of  a  gray- 
ish-white color  internally,  but  externally  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white. It  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  stron- 
tian and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Traill.     Cleaveland.     Phillips. 

BA-RY'TA,  ti.    [Gr. /8u;oiiS,  heavy.] 

The  heaviest,  of  the  earths,  the  specific  gravity  be- 
ing as  high  as  4.  It  is  an  oxyd,  the  basis  of  which 
is  a  metallic  substance  called  barytum.  It  is  general- 
ly found  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  forming  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  former  of  which  is  called  heavy-spar. 

Cleaveland.     Thomson.  < 

BA-RY'TeS,  71.     [Gr.  /iapvrns,  weight.] 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  generally  called  heavy-spar; 
which  see. 

BA-RYT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  baryta ;  formed  of  ba- 
ryta, or  containing  it.  Kirwan. 

BA-RY'TO-CAL'CITE,  71.  [baryte  and  calx.  See 
Calx.] 

A  compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  of  a  dark  or  light  gray  color,  occurring  mass- 
ive or  crystallized. 

BAR'Y-TONE,a.  [Gr.  fi,,pvS ,  heavy,  and  rows,  tone.] 
Pertaining  to  or  noting  a  grave,  deep  sound,  or 
male  voice.  Walker.     Arbuthnot. 

BAR'Y-TONE,  71.  In  music,  a  male  voice,  the  com- 
pass of  which  partakes  of  the  common  base  and  the 
tenor,  but  which  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  one, 
nor  rise  as  high  as  the  other. 

2.  In  Greek  grammar,  a  word  which  has  no  accent 
marked  on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being 
understood. 

BA-RY'TUM,  71.  A  metal,  the  basis  of  baryta.  [See 
Barium.] 

BA'SAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base ;  constituting  the 
base.  Say. 

BASALT',  (ha-zolt',)  71.  [Pliny  Informs  us  that  the 
Egyptians  found,  in  Ethiopia,  a  species  of  marble, 
called  basaltes,  of  an  iron  color  and  hardness,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  JVat.  Hist.  lib.  36,  ca.  7.  But, 
according  to  Da  Costa,  that  stone  was  not  the  same 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  basalt.  Hist,  of  Fos- 
sils, p.  203.  If  named  from  its  color,  it  may  be  al- 
lied to  the  Fr.  basane,  tawny.  Lunier  refers  it  to  the 
Ethiopic  basal,  iron,  a  word  I  can  not  find.] 

A  rock,  considered  of  igneous  origin,  consisting  of 
augite  and  feldspar,  with  grains  of  magnetic  or  titan- 
ic iron,  and  also  bottle-green  particles  of  olivine,  fre- 
quently disseminated.  It  is  usually  of  a  greenish- 
black  color,  or  of  some  dull  brown  shade,  or  black. 
It  constitutes  immense  beds  in  some  regions,  and  al- 
so occurs  in  veins  or  dikes  cutting  through  other 
rocks.  It  has  often  a  prismatic  structure,  as  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  where  the  columns  are 
as  regular  as  if  the  work  of  art.  It  is  a  very  tough 
and  heavy  rock,  and  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
macadamizing  roads.  Dana. 


BAS 

BA-SALT'IC,   a.     Pertaining  to  basalt;  formed  of  or 

containing  basalt. 
BA-SALT'l-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  basalt ;  colum- 


BA-SALT'INE,  71,    A  variety  of  common  hoi  nblende, 

found  in   basalt  and  lavas.    The  term  is  not  now. 

used.  Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

2.  A  column  of  basalt,  Kirwan. 

BAS'A-NITE,  71.     [Gr.  fiaaavoc,  the  trier.     Plin.  lib. 
36,  ca.  22.     See  Basalt.] 

Lydian  stone,  or  black  jasper  ;  a  variety  of  siliceous 
or  flinty  slate.  Its  color  is  a  grayish  or  bluish-black, 
often  interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  test  the  purity  of  gold.  Cleaveland. 

BAS  BLEU,  (bablew,)   n.     [Fr.]     A  literary  lady ;  a 
blue-stocking,  which  see. 

BASE,  a.t  [Fr.  bos,  low  ;  W.  bas ;  It.  basso;  Sp.  bazo, 
low  ;  W.  basu,  to  fall,  or  lower.     See  Abase.] 

1.  Low  in  place.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Mean ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  that  is,  low  in  value  or 
estimation  ;  used  of  things. 

3.  Of  low  station  ;  of  mean  account ;  without  rank, 
dignity,  or  estimation  among  men  ;  used  of  persons. 

The  base  shall  behave  proudly  against  the  honorable. — Is.  iii. 

4.  Of  mean  spirit ;  disingenuous  ;  illiberal ;  low ; 
without  dignity  of  sentiment ;  as,  a  base  and  abject 
multitude. 


6.  Deep  ;  grave ;  applied  to  sounds  ;  as,  the  base 
sounds  of  a  viol.  «  Bacon. 

7.  Of  illegitimate  birth  ;  born  out  ol  wedlock. 

Shak. 

8.  Not  held  by  honorable  tenure.  A  Jo.se  estate  is 
an  estate  held  by  services  not  honorable,  nor  171 
capite,  or  by  villenage.  Such  a  tenure  is  called  base, 
or  low,  and  the  tenant,  a  base  tenant.  So  writers 
on  the  laws  of  England  use  the  terms  a  base  fee,  a 
base  court.  Encyc. 

BASE,  71.*  [Gr.  flavis ;  L.  basis;  It.  basa,  base;  Sp. 
basa;  Fr.  base;  that  which  is  set,  the  foundation  or 
bottom.] 

1.  The  bottom  of  any  thing,  considered  as  its  sup- 
port, or  the  part  of  a  thing  on  which  it  stands  or 
rests;  as,  the  6o.se  of  a  column,  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue,  the  foundation  of  a  house,  &c. 

*In  architecture,  the  base  of  a  pillar,  properly,  is 
that  part  which  is  between  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  but  when  there  is  no 
pedestal,  it  is  the  part  between  the  bottom  of  the 
column  and  the  plinth.  Usually  it  consists  of  cer- 
tain spires  or  circles.  The  pedestal  also  has  its  base. 
Encyc. 

2.  In  fortification,  the  exterior  side  of  the  polygon, 
or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  bastion  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 

3.  In  gunnery,  the  least  sort  of  ordnance,  the  di- 
ameter of  whose  bore  is  1£  inch.  Encyc. 

4.  The  part  of  any  ornament  which  hangs  down, 
as  housings.  Sidney. 

5.  The  broad  part  of  any  thing,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
cone. 

6.  In  old  authors,  stockings  ;  armor  for  the  legs. 

Hudibras. 

7.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters  start ; 
the  bottom  of  the  field ;  the  career  or  starting-post. 

Dryden. 

8.  The  lowest  or  gravest  part  in  music ;  improperly 
written  bass. 

9.  A  rustic  play,  called  also  bays  or  prison  bars. 

Shale. 

10.  In  war,  a  tract  of  country  protected  by  fortifi- 
cations, from  which  the  operations  of  an  army 
proceed. 

11.  In  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  figure.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  called  its 
base,  but  this  term  most  properly  belongs  to  the 
lowest  side,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
The  base  of  a  solid  figure  is  that  on  which  it  stands. 
The  base  of  a  conic  section  is  a  ri,"ht  line  in  the 
hyperbola  and  parabola,  arising  from  the  common 
intersection  of  the  secant  plane  and  the  base  of  the 
cone.  Encyc. 

12.  In  chemistry,  the  electro-positive  ingredient  of 
a  compound,  or  more  specifically  the  electro-positive 
ingredient  of  a  salt.  Thus  any  alkaline  or  earthy 
substance,  combining  with  an  acid,  forms  a  com- 
pound or  salt,  of  which  it  is  the  base.  Such  salts 
are  called  salts  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases. 

13.  Fundamental  base;  that  part  in  musical  har- 
mony which  sustains  the  chord  ;  in  the  natural 
position  of  the  chord,  the  lowest  part. 

14.  Thorough  base  ;  continued  base,  (basso  continuo ;) 
.  the  fundamental  base  continued  through  a  musical 

composition.  Also,  the  harmony  or  accompaniment 
of  a  continued  base,  marked  by  figures  on  the  base. 
The  term  is  also  used  like  counterpoint,  as  synony- 
mous with  the  science  of  harmony. 

15.  Counter  base,  is  a  second  or  double  base,  when 
there  are  several  in  the  same  concert.  Encyc. 

16.  In  botanv,  the  base  of  the  fruit,  is  the  part  where 
it  is  united  with  the  peduncle  ;  the  base  of  a  leaf,  ia 
the  extremity  next  the  stem,  opposed  to  the  apex.    . 
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BAS 

BASE,  v.  t.  To  embase ;  to  reduce  the  value  by 
the  admixture  of  meaner  metals.    [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
2.  To  found  ;  to  lay  the  base  or  foundation. 
To  base  and  build  the  commonwealth  of  man.         ColumbUtd. 
BASE'-BORN,  a.    [base  and  born.]    Born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Gay. 

2.  Born  of  low  parentage. 

3.  Vile  ;  mean.  Milton. 
BXSE'-OoURT,  n.     [Fr.  basse-cour.     See  Court.] 

The  back  yard,  opposed  to  the  chief  court  in  front 
of  a  house  ;  the  farm  yard.  Shak. 

BaS'£D,  pp.    Reduced  in  value  ;  founded. 

BASI-V-HEART-ED,  a.    Vile  in  heart. 

BaSE'LESS,  a.  Without  a  base;  having  no  founda- 
tion or  support. 

The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Shale. 

The  fame  how  peer  that  suvlls  our  baseless  priile  1    Trumbull. 

BASE'LY,  ado.    In  a  base  manner ;  meanly;  dishon- 
orably. Dryden. 
2.  Illegitimately  ;  in  bastardy.  Knolles. 
BASE'MENT,  n.     In  architecture,   the  ground    floor, 
on  which  the  order  or  columns  which  decorate  the 
principal  story  are  placed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  modern  architecture,  a  story  below  the  level  of 
the  street. 
BASE'-MIND'ED,  a.    Of  a  low  spirit  or  mind  ;  mean. 
BASE'-MIND'ED-LY,  ado.     With  a  base  mind. 
BASE'-MIND'EB-NESS,  n.    Meanness  of  spirit. 

Sandys. 
BASE'NESS,  n.    Meanness ;  vileness  ;  worthlessness. 
Dryden. 

2.  Vileness  of  metal ;  the  quality  of  being  of  little 
comparative  value.  Swift. 

3.  Bastardy  ;  illegitimacy  of  birth.  Shak. 

4.  Deepness  of  sound.  Bacon. 
BAS'E-NET,  n.     A  helmet.                               Spenser. 
BaS!3'-SoUL-.ED,  a.    Vile  in  soul. 
BaSE'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.   Low  in  courage ;  mean ;  cow- 
ardly. 

BASE'-STRING,  n.     The  string   of   an  instrument 

which  produces  the  lowest  note.  Shak. 

BASE'-VI'OL,  n.    [See  Viol.]     A  musical  stringed 

instrument,  used  for  playing  the  base  or  gravest  part. 

BASH,  v.  i.      [Heb.  »0  bosh,  to   be  cast   down,  or 

confounded.    Glu.  D.  vcrbaaien,  to  confound.    See 

Abash.] 

To  be  ashamed  ;  to  be  confounded  with  shame. 

^  —  Spenser. 

BA-SHAW',  n.  [At.  LiL>  basha ;  Pers.  pasha ;  Sp. 
baxa;  It.  bascia;  Turk,  basch,  the  head.  Q.U.  D. 
baas,  master,  and  the  bassus  of  the  Alemanni  and 
Longohards,  in  the  middle  ages.  This  word  is  often 
written  pacha,  but  tins  is  the  French  orthography.] 

1.  A  title  of  honor  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  ap- 
propriately, the  title  of  the  prime  vizier,  but  given  to 
viceroys  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  generals 
and  other  men  of  distinction.  The  Turkish  bashaws 
exercise  an  oppressive  authority  in  their  provinces. 
Hence, 

2.  A  proud,  tyrannical,  overbearing  man. 
BASH'FIJL,  a.     [See  Bash  and  Abash.] 

1.  Properly,  having  a  downcast  look  ;  hence,  very 
modest. 

2.  Modest  to  excess ;  sheepish.  Shak. 

3.  Exciting  shame. 

BASH'FIJL-LY,  ado.  Very  modestly ;  in  a  timorous 
manner. 

BASH'FfJL-NESS,  rc.t    Excessive  or  extreme    mod- 
esty ;   a  quality  of  mind   often   visible  in  external 
appearance,  as  in  blushing,  a  downcast  look,  con- 
fusion, &c. 
2.  Vicious  or  rustic  shame.  Sidney. 

BASH'LESS,  a.     Shameless  ;  unblushing.     Spenser. 

BAS'HYLE,  n.     [See  Basyle.] 

Ba'SIG,  a.  Relating  to  a  base ;  performing  the  office 
of  a  base  in  a  salt. 

2.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  a  salt  in  which  the 
base  is  in  excess,  or  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  neutral  salt.  Kane. 

BA'SI-FI-ER,  n.    That  which  converts  into  a  salifiable 


BA'Sl-rY-im;,  ppr.     Converting  info  a  salifiable  base 

BAS-I-GYN'I-UM,?i.  [Gr.  (iaoic  and  }wn.]  The  pedi- 
cel on  which  the  ovary  of  certain  Mowers  is  situated. 

BAS'IL,  n.  The  slope  or  angle  of  a  tool  or  instrument, 
as  of  a  chisel  or  plane  ;  usually  of  12  degrees,  but 
for  hard  wood,  18  degrees.  Encyc. 

BAS'IL,  v.  t.  To  grind  or  form  the  edge  &f  a  tool  to  an 
angle.  Mozon. 

BAS'IL,  n.     [Fr.  basilic  ;  It.  basilico.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Ocymum,  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  are  fragrant  aromatic  plants,  and  one  species, 
the  sweet  basil,  is  much  used  in  cookery,  especially 
in  France. 

BAS'Ifc,  b.     [Orient,  tta  to  strip.] 

The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  ;  written  also  B  jam. 

BAs'-IL-aV,  I    «•     ^  pilaris ;  basis.] 
Relating  to  the  base ;  situated  at  the  base. 


BAS 

This  term,  in  anatomy,  has  been  applied  to  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  and  to  an  artery  of  the  brain,  resting  on  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  also,  to  the 
os  sacrum,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  spine. 

BA-SIL'IAN  MONKS  ;  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil, 
who  founded  the  order  in   Pontus.    The  order  still 
exists,  but  has  less  power  and  celebrity  than  formerly. 
Encyc. 

BA-SIL'IC,      )  n.  [Gr.  ^airrXiKi) ;  L.  basilica ;  Gr.  Baai- 

BA-SIL'ie-A,  \      Xcuc,  a  king.] 

Anciently,  a  public  hall  or  court  of  judicature, 
where  princes  and  magistrates  sat  to  administer  jus- 
tice. It  was  a  large  hall,  with  aisles,  porticos, 
tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  also  had  a 
part  allotted  for  their  residence.  These  edifices,  at 
first,  were  the  palaces  of  princes,  afterward  courts 
of  justice,  and  finally  converted  into  churches. 
Hence,  basilic  now  signifies  a  church,  chapel,  cathe- 
dral, or  royal  palace.  Encyc.     Sp.  and  It.  Vict. 

BA-SIL'IC,       )  n.     [See  Basil.]     The  middle  vein  of 

BA-SlL'ie-A,  j     the  arm,  or  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vein,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence. 
Encyc.      Quincy. 

BA-SIL'ie,         )  a.    In  the  manner  of  a  public  edi- 

BA-SIL'ie-AL,  J      fice  or  cathedral.  Forsyth. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 

3.  Noting  a  particular  mil,  the  \\  aluut,  Basilica  nux. 
BA-SIL'I-CON,  n.     [Gr.  0ani\iKO<,  royal.] 

An  ointment.  This  name  is  given  to  several  com- 
positions in  ancient  medical  writers.  At  present  it 
is  confined  to  three  officinal  ointments,  distinguished 
as  black,  yellow,  and  green  basilicon.  Encyc. 
BAS'I-LISK,  n.  [Gr.  BaaiUoKoc;  L.  basiliscus ;  from 
/Juo-iAehc,  king;  so  named  from  some  prominences 
on  the  head,  resembling  a  crown.     Morin's  Diet.] 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  called  a  cockatrice,  and  said 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg  brooded  by  a  ser- 
pent. The  ancients  aliened  that  its  hissing  would 
drive  away  all  other  serpents,  and  that  its  breath,  and 
even  its  look,  was  fatal.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
a  real  serpent  exists  under  this  name.  The  name 
basilisk  is  now  applied  to  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
lizards,  {Basiliscus.) 

2.  Irt  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  serpent 
of  that  name,  or  from  its  size.  This  cannon  carried 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pounds'  weight,  but  is  not  now 
used.  Modern  writers  give  this  name  to  cannon  of  a 
smaller  size,  which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and 
the  French  10,  earning  a  -1«  pound  ball.        Encyc. 

BAS'IL-WEED,  n.  Wild  basil ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Clinopodium.  Muhlenberg. 

BA'S/N,  (ba'sn,)  n.  [Fr.  bassin;  Ir.  baisin;  Arm. 
bagzin  ;  It.  bacino,  or  bacile ;  Port,  bacia.  If  the  last 
radical  is  primarily  a  palatal  letter,  this  is  the  German 
becken;  D.  be.kken.] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  to  hold  water  for  wash- 
ing, and  for  various  other  uses. 

2.  In  hydraulics,  any  reservoir  of  water. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  basin  in  containing 
water,  as  a  pond,  a  dock  lor  ships,  a  hollow  place  for 
liquids,  or  an  inclosed  part  of  water,  forming  a  broad 
space  within  a  strait  or  narrow  entrance  ;  a  little  bay. 

4.  Among  glass- grinders,  a  concave  piece  of  metal 
by  which  convex  glasses  are  formed. 

5.  Among  lnittrrs,  a  large  shell  or  case,  usually  of 
iron,  placed  over  a  furnace,  in  which  the  hat  is  mold- 
ed into  due  shape. 

6.  In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity  between  the  anterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Johnson. 

7.  The  scale  of  a  balance,  when  hollow  and  round. 

8.  In  Jewish  auiii/u/iiss,  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle. 

9.  In  physical  geography,  a  circular  or  oval  valley, 
or  depression  of  the  surface,  the  lowest  part  of  which 
is  generally  occupied  by  a  lake,  or  traversed  by  a 
river;  also,  the  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  or  to  a  sea  or  lake. 

10.  In  geology,  an  isolated  or  circumscribed  forma- 
tion, particularly  where  the  strata  dip  inward,  on  all 
sides,  toward  the  center.  This  term  is  especially 
applied  to  the  coal  formations,  called  coal-basins  or 
coal-fields. 

BX'S/N--ED,(ba'snd,)  pp.   Inclosed  in  a  basin.   Young. 
Ba'S/N-SHaP'£D,  (-shipt',)  a.     Having  the  form  of 

a  basin. 
BA'SIS,  n. ;  pi.  Bases.     [L.  and  Gr.  ;  the   same   as 

Base,  which  see.] 

1.  The  foundation  of  any  thing  ;  that  on  which  a 
thing  stands  or  lies  ;  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  thing 
itself,  or  that  on  which  it  rests.  See  a  full  explanation 
under  Base. 

2.  The  groundwork  or  first  principle ;  that  which 
supports. 

3.  Foundation  ;  support. 

The  basis  of  public  credit  is  good  faith.  Hamilton. 

The  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth.  Johnson. 

4.  Basis,  in  chemistry.     See  Base,  No.  12. 
Ba'SIST,  n.     A  singer  of  base. 

BASK,  v.  i.     [The  origin  of  this  word  is  not  obvious. 
Ou.  Ir.  basgaim,  to  rest  or  repose.] 
To  lie  in  warmth  ;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat ;  to 
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be  at  ease  and  thriving  under  benign  influences ;  as, 
to  bask  in  the  blaze  of  day  ;  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favor.  The  word  includes  the  idea  of  some 
continuance  of  exposure. 

BASK,  v.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat ; 
to  warm  with  genial  heat.  Dryden. 

BASICED,  (biskt)  pp.  Exposed  to  warmth,  or  genial 
heat. 

BASK'ET,  n.  [W.  basged,  or  bos  gawd;  Ir.  bascaid; 
probably  from  weaving  or  texture  ;  W.  basg,  a  net- 
ting or  plaiting  of  splinters.] 

1.  A  domestic  vessel,  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  splin- 
ters, or  other  Flexible  things,  interwoven.  The  forms 
and  sizes  of  baskets  are  very  various,  as  well  as  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  as  corn-baskets, 
clothes-baskets,  fruit  -baskets,  and  work-baskets. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  basket ;  as  much  as  a  basket 
will  contain  ;  as,  a  basket  of  medlars  is  two  bushels. 
But,  in  general,  this  quantity  is  indefinite. 

In  military  affairs,  baskets  of  earth  sometimes  are 
used  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench,  between  which  the 
soldiers  fire.  They  serve  for  defense  against  small 
shot.  Encyc. 

BASK'ET,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  basket.  Cowper. 

BASK'ET-FISH,  n.  A  species  of  sea-star,  or  star-fish, 
of  the  genus  Asterias,  called  also  the  Magellanic  star- 
fish. It  has  five  rays  issuniL'  from  an  angular  body, 
and  dividing  into  innumerable  branches.  These, 
when  extended,  form  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter. 
[See  Asterias.]  Encyc. 

BASK'ET-HILT,  n.  [See  Hilt.]  The  hilt  of  a  sword 
with  a  covering  wrought  like  basket-work,  to  protect 
the  hand.  Jiudibras. 


BASK'ET-SALT,  n.  Salt  put  up  in  small  baskets, 
which  is  purer,  whiter,  and  finer  than  common  brine 
salt.  Encyc. 

BASK'ET-WOM'AN,  n.  A  woman  who  carries  a 
basket  to  and  from  market. 

BASK'ING,  ppr.  Exposing  or  lying  exposed  to  the 
continued  action  of  heat  or  gonial  warmth. 

BASK'ING-SHARK,  n.  The  sun-fish  of  the  Irish  ;  a 
species  of  Squalus  or  shark,  (Simahs  majimus.)  This 
fish  is  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length,  or  even 
longer.  The  upper  jaw  is  mucJi  longer  than  the 
lower  one  ;  the  tail  is  large,  and  the  upper  part  much 
longer  than  the  lower;  the  skin  is  rough,  of  a  deep 
leaden  color  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
The  fish  weighs  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
affords  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for 
lamps,  and  to  cure  bruises,  burns,  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  It  is  viviparous,  and  frequents  the 
northern  seas.     [See  Sciualus.J      Pennant.   Enciic. 

BAS'aUISH,  (bisk'ish)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  people  or 
language  of  Biscay.  Brown. 

BAS-RE-LIEF',  (bi-re-!eef ,)  n.     See  Bass-Relief. 

BASS,  n.  [Bass  is  undoubtedly  acorruption  of  G. bars, 
D.  baars,  a  perch.     See  Barse.     It  has  no  plural.] 

The  name  of  several  species  of  fish.  In  England, 
this  name  is  given  to  a  species  of  perch,  called  by 
some  the  sea-wolf,  from  its  voracity,  and  resembling, 
in  a  degree,  the  trout  in  shape,  but  having  a  larger 
head.  It  weighs  about  fifieon  pounds.  In  the  North- 
ern States  of  America,  this  name  is  given  to  a  striped 
fish  which  grows  to  the  weight  of  25  or  30  pounds, 
and  which  enters  the  rivers  ;  of  the  genus  Labrax. 

A  species  of  striped  fish,  of  a  darker  color,  \vith  a 
large  head,  is  called  sea-bass,  as  it  is  never  found  in 
fresh  water.  This  fish  grows  to  two  or  three  pounds' 
weight.  Both  species  are  well  tasted,  but  the  proper 
bass  is  a  very  white  and  delicious  food. 

Prince.     Belknap. 

BASS,  7t.  The  American  name  of  the  linden,  lime, 
or  tiel-tree  ;  called  also  bass-wood.     [See  Bast.] 

2.  (proa,  bas.)  A  hassock  or  thick  mat  on  which 
persons  kneel  at  church. 

BASS,  71.  In  music,  the  base ;  the  deepest  or  gravest 
part  of  a  tune  ;  or  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony  of 
a  musical  composition.  This  word  is  thus  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  basso,  which  is  the  English 
base,  low  ;  yet  with  the  pronunciation  of  base  and 
plural  bases  ;  a  gross  error,  that  ought  to  be  corrected ; 
as  the  word  used  in  pronunciation  is  the  English 
word  base. 

BASS,  v.  t.     To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Shak. 

BASS-RE-LIEF',  (bas-re-l5f)  n.  [from  It.  basso,  low, 
and  rilcvarc,  to  raise  ;  whence  rilicvo,  raised  work. 
See  Lift  and  Relief.] 

Sculpture,  whose  figures  do  not  stand  out  far  from 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  they  are  formed. 
When  figures  do  not  protuberate  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
entire  body,  they  are  said  to  be  done  in  relief;  and 
when  they  are  low,  flat,  or  little  raised  from  the 
plane,  the  work  is  said  to  be  in  low  relief,  tbasso-rc- 
lievo.)  When  the  figures  are  so  raised  as  to  be  strik- 
ingly prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  bold-,  strong,  or 
high  relief,  (alto-relievo.)     See  Relief.  Encyc 

BASS'- VI'OL,  b.     See  Base-Viol. 

BASS  A.     See  Bashaw. 

BAS'SET,  7i.     [Fr.  basscttc]    • 

A  game  at  cards,  resembling  the  modern  faro,  said 
to  have  been  invented  at  Venice,  by  a  nobleman, 
who  was  banished  for  the  invention.    The  game  be- 
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Justiniani,  in  1G74,  it  was  prohibited  by  severe 
edicts.  Encyc. 

BAS'SET,  v.  i.     [See  Basil.]     Among  coal-diggers,  to 

incline  upward.    Tims  a  vein  of  coal  bassets,  when 

it  takes  a  direction  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

This  is  called  cropping,  and  is  opposed  to  dipping. 

En  eye 

BAS'SET,  a.  Inclined  upward ;  as,  the  basset  edge  of 
strata. 

BAS'SET-HORN,  re.  A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling a  clarionet,  but  of  much  greater  compass,  em- 
bracing nearly  lour  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

BAS'SET-ING,pj»-.     Having  a  direction  upward. 

BAS'SET-ING,  n.  The  upward  direction  of  a  vein  in 
a  mine. 

BAS-SET'TO,  re.     A  tenor  or  small  base-viol. 

BAS'SIN-ET,  n.  A  wicker  basket  with  a  covering  or 
hood  over  one  end,  in  which  young  children  are 
placed  as  in  a  cradle.  Eneye.  Dam.  Econ. 

BASS'-MAT,  re.  Matting  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  particularly  the  lime-tree. 

BAS'SO-COM-CERT-AM'TE,  in  music,  is  the  base  of 
the  little  chorus,  or  that  which  plays  throughout  the 
whole  piece.  -       Bailey. 

BAS'  S0-C0JV-77JV U-0 ;  thorough  base,  which  see 
under  Base.  Bailey. 

BJIS'SO-RE-LIE'VO.     See  Bass-Relief. 

BJIS'SO-RE-PlE'NO  is  the  base  of  the  grand  chorus, 
which  plays  only  occasionally,  or  in  particular  parts. 
Bailey. 

BAS'SO-Vl-O-LI'MO  is  the  base  of  the  base-viol. 

BAS'SOCK,  re.     The  same  as  Bass,  a  mat.         [Bailey. 

BAS-SOON',  n.  [Fr.  basson ;  It.  bassone,  from  basso, 
low.] 

A  musical  wind  instrument,  blown  with  a  reed, 
and  furnished  with  eleven  holes,  which  are  stopped, 
as  in  other  large  flutes.  Its  compass  comprehends 
three  octaves.  Its  diameter  at  bottom  is  nine  inches, 
and  for  convenience  of  carriage  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  whence  it  is  called  also  a  fagot.  It  serves  for 
the  base  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. 

Johnson.     Eneyc.     Busby. 

BAS-SOON'IST,  re.    A  performer  on  the  bassoon. 

Busby. 

BAS'SO-RINE,  n.  A  constituent  part  of  a  species  of 
gum  from  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
some  gum-resins.  Ure. 

BAST,  n.    [Qu.  D.  and  Dan.  bast,  bark,  or  from  twist- 
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1.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  hence  mat- 
ting or  cordage  made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  or 
lime-tree. 

2.  A  thick  mat  or  hassock  for  persons  to  kneel  on 
at  church.     [See  Bass.]  Jlsh. 

BAS'TARD,  re.  [Arm.  bastard ;  Ir  basdard ;  Fr.  batard; 
I),  bastaard;  G.  bastart ;  It.  and  Sp.  bastardo;  W.  bas- 
tari  ;  basu,  to  fall,  whence  base,  and  tan,  growth,  is- 
sue, a  sprout.] 

A  natural  child  ;  a  child  begotten  and  born  out  of 
wedlock  ;  an  illegitimate  or  spurious  child.  By  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  a  bastard  becomes  a  legitimate 
child  by  the  intermarriage  of  tin;  parents  at  any  fu- 
ture time.  But  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  by 
those  of  England,  a  child,  to  he  legitimate,  must  at 
least  be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage.  Blac/cstone. 

Bastard  eigne,  or  bastard  elder,  in  law,  is  when  a 

man  has  a  bastard  son,  and  afterward  marries  the 

mother,  and  has  a  legitimate  son,  called  mulier  puisne, 

or  younger.  Blackstone. 

BAS'TAIID,  n.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.     [JVoi  ire  use.] 

Shak. 
BAS'TARD,  a.    Begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  mat- 
rimony ;  illegitimate. 

2.  Spurious;  not  genuine;  false;  supposititious; 
adulterate.  In  this  sense,  it  is  applied  to  things  which 
resemble  those  which  are  genuine,  but  are  really  not 
genuine;  as,  a  bastard  hope,  bustard  honors. 

Shak.     Temple. 

In  military  affairs,  bastard  is  applied  to  pieces  of 
artillery  which  are  of  an  unusual  make  or  propor- 
tion, whether  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  double  cul- 
verin  extraordinary,  half  or  quarter  culverin  extraor- 
dinary. Encyc. 

Bastard  flower-fence ;  a  plant,  a  species  of  Adenan- 
thera. 

Bastard  hemp ;  a  plant,  a  species  of  Datisca,  false 
hemp. 

Bastard  rocket;  dyer's  weed,  or  wild  woad,  a  spe- 
cies of  Reseda. 

Bastard  star  of  Bethlehem ;  a  plant,  a  species  of 
Albuca. 

Bastard  scarlet ;  a  red  color  dyed  with  bale-madder. 
BAS'TARD,  v.  t.    To  make  or  determine  to  be  a  bas- 
tard. .  Bacon. 
HAS'  i'ARD-ISM,  re.     The  state  of  a  bastard. 
BAS'TARD-IZE,  v.  u    To  make  or  prove  to  be  a  bas- 
tard ;  to  convict  of  being  a  bastard  ;  to  declare  le- 
gally, or  decide  a  person  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  law  is  so  indulgent  as  not  to  bastardize  tUe  child,  if  bom, 
though  not  L.-'uurii,  in  lawful  wedlock.  Blackttnnc. 

2.  To  beget  a  bastard.  Shak. 

BAS'TARD-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  a  bastard ; 

spuriously.  Donne. 
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BAS'TARDS,  re.  pi.  An  appellation  given  to  a  faction 
or  troop  of  bandits,  who  ravaged  Guieune  in  France 
in  the  14th  century  ;  supposed  to  have  been  headed 
by  the  illegitimate  -sons  of  noblemen,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  of  inheritance.  Mezcray. 

BAS'TARD-Y,  re.  A  state  of  being  a  bastard,  or  be- 
gotten and  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  which  con- 
dition disables  the  person  from  inheriting  an  estate. 
Blackstone. 

BAS'TARD-WING  ;  in  ornithology,  a  term  applied  to 
from  three  to  five  quill-  -!  i  It  -  ■  feathers,  placed  on  a  small 
joint,  rising  from  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  and 
corresponding  to  the  thumb  in  some  mammalia. 

BAS-TARN'lC,a.    Pertaining  to  the  liastarnte,  ancient 

inhabitants  of  the  Carpathian  .Mountains,    D'Anville. 

Bastarnic  Alps ;  the  Carpathian  .Mountains, between 

Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania  ;  so  called  from 

the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Bastarnm.      D'Anville. 

BASTE,  v.  U  [Arm.  baz  ;  Fr.  baton,  for  boston;  Sp. 
baston  ;  It.  bastone,  a  stick  or  club.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

2.  To  drip  butter  or  fat  upon  meat,  as  it  turns  upon 
the  spit,  in  roasting ;  to  moisten  with  fat  or  other 
hquid.  Swift.. 

BaSTE,  v.  t.     [Sp.  bastear;  It.  imbastire,  to  baste  ;  It. 
basta,  a  long  stitch.] 
To  sew  with  long  stitches  ;  to  sew  slightly 

BAST'ED,  pp.  Beat  with  a  stick  ;  moistened  with  fat 
or  other  matter  in  roasting;  sewed  together  with 
long  stitches,  or  slightly. 

BAS'TlLE,  (bas'teel,)  re.  [Fr.  from  batir,  bastir,  to 
build.] 

An  old  castle  in  Paris,  built  between  13C9  and 
1383,  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  converted  to  the 
purpose  of  confining  men  for  life,  who  happened  to 
incur  the  resentment  or  jealousy  of  the  French  mon- 
arehs.  It  was  demolished  by  the  enraged  populace 
in  1789. 

BAS-TI-NADE',  ;  n.     [Fr.  bastonnade ;  Sp.  bastonada  ; 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  j  It.  bastonata,  from  bastone,  a  stick 
or  staff.     See  Baste.] 

A  sound  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  the  blows 
given  with  a  stick  or  staff.  This  name  is  given  to  a 
punishment  in  use  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  an 
offender  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

BAS-TI-NADE',  1  v.  t.     To    beat    with    a   stick    or 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  \      cudgel. 

BaST'ING,  ppr.  Beating  with  a  stick ;  moistening 
with  dripping ;  sewing  together  with  long  stitches. 

BAST'ING,  re.  A  beating  with  a  stick  ;  a  moistening 
with  dripping;  a  sewing  together  slightly  with  long 
stitches. 

BAS'TION,  (bas'chun,)  ?!.*  [Fr.  and  Sp.  bastion;  It. 
bastione  :  probably  from  bastir,  batir,  to  build,  to  set 
or  found.] 

A  huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods, 
sometimes  with  brick  or  stones,  standing  out  from  the 
angles  of  a  fortified  work  to  protect  the  wall ;  for- 
merly called  a  bulwark.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow. 
A  flat  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain, 
when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the  bastions  at 
its  extremes.  A  cut  bastion  has  its  point  cut  off,  and 
instead  of  it,  a  reentering  angle,  or  an  angle  inward, 
with  two  points  outward.  A  composed  bastion  has  two 
sides  of  the  interior  polygon  unequal,  which  makes 
the  gorges  unequal.  A  demibastion  is  composed  of 
one  face  only,  with  one  flank  and  a  demigorge.  A 
double  bastion  is  one  raised  on  the  plane  of  another. 

BAS'TO,  n.     The  ace  of  clubs  at  quadrille.         [Encyc. 

b1STOON'>*[SP-    See  Baste.] 

In  architecture,  a  round  molding  in  the  base  of  a 
column  ;  called  also  a  tore,  [torus.]  Encyc. 

BAS'YLE.re.     [Gr.  0aols  and  i,A,.J 

In  chemistry,  a  term  recently  employed  to  denote 
any  electro-positive  ingredient  of  a  compound,  wheth- 
er elementary,  or,  if  compound,  performing  the 
functions  of  an  element.  The  term  radical  was  be- 
fore, and  is  still,  employed  to  denote  the  same  object. 
[See  Radical.]  Graham. 

BAT,  re.  [Sax.  bat;  Ir.  bat,  bata;  Russ.  bot;  allied  to 
beat.] 

1.  A  heavy  stick  or  club  ;  a  piece  of  wood  with 
one  end  thicker  or  broader  than  the  other,  used  in 
the  game  of  cricket. 

2.  Bat,  or  bate,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Germany, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  silver,  worth  four  crutzers. 
Also,  a  coin  of  Switzerland,  worth  five  livres.  Encyc. 

3.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  shale  or  bituminous 
shale.  Kirwan. 

4.  A  sheet  of  cotton  prepared  for  filling  quilts  or 
comfortables. 

BAT,  v.  i.    To  manage  a  bat  or  plav  with  one.  Mason. 

BAT,  7i.»  [Rab.  and  Tal.  nirb,  Knia,  or  nma.  Buz- 
torf.  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  European 
language,  except  in  English.] 

A  name  common  to  a  race  of  cheiropterous  mam- 
malia, forming  the  genus  Vespertilio,  of  the  order 
Primates,  in  Linnams's  system,  but  now  considered 
as  a  family,  in  the  order  Cheiroptera,  divided  into 
several  distinct  genera.  The  fore  feet  have  the  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane,  expanded  into  a  kind  of 
wings,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  fly.  The 
species  are  numerous.      Of  these  the  vampire  or 
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Ternate  bat  inhabits  Africa  and  the  Oriental  Isles. 
These  animals  fly  in  flocks  from  isle  to  isle,  obscur- 
ing the  air  by  their  numbers.  Their  wings,  when 
extended,  measure  five  or  six  feet.  They  live  on 
fruits,  but  are  said  sometimes  to  draw  blood  from 
persons  when  asleep.  The  bats  of  the  northern  lat- 
itudes are  small ;  they  are  viviparous,  and  suckle 
their  young.  Their  skill  resembles  that  of  a  mouse. 
They  enter  houses  in  pleasant  summer  evenings, 
feed  upon  moths,  flies,  flesh,  and  oily  substances, 
and  are  torpid  during  the  winter.  Encyc. 

BAT'-FOWL-ER,  re.  One  who  practices  or  is  pleased 
with  hat-fowling.  Barrington. 

BAT'-FOWL-ING,  re.    A  mode  of  catching  birds  at 
night,  by  holding  a  torch  or  other  light,  and  beating 
the  bush  or  perch  where  they  roost.     The  birds,  fly- 
ing to  the  light,  are  caught  with  nets  or  otherwise. 
Cowel.     Encyc. 

BAT'-HAUNT-ED,  a.    Haunted  with  bats. 

Wordsworth. 

BATS'-MAN,  n.    In  cricket,  the  man  who  has  the  bat 

BaT'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Bate  and  Debate.]  Disputa- 
ble. The  land"  between  England  and  Scotland, 
v*ich,  when  the  kingdoms  were  distinct,  was  a 
subject  of  contention,  was  called  batahle  ground. 

Cowel.     Encyc. 

BAT-ARD-EAU' ,  (bat-ard-o',)  n.  [Fr.  battre,  to  repel, 
and  cau,  water.]     A  coffer-dam.  Brande. 

BA-TA'TAS,  re.  A  species  of  tick  or  mite,  found  on 
the  potatoes  of  Surinam.  Also,  a  name  of  the  sweet 
potato.  Encyc. 

BA-Ta'VI-AN,  a.  [from  Batavi,  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited the  isle.] 

Pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Betuwe  in  Holland,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  But  more  gen- 
erally, the  word  denotes  what  appertains  to  Holland 
in  general. 

BA-TA'VI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Betuwe,  or  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

BATCH,  re.     [D.  bakzel ;  G.  gcback  ;  from  bake.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time  ;  a 
baking  of  bread. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  a  thing  made  at  once,  or  so 
united  as  to  have  like  ijiiahties.  B.  Jonson. 

BATE,  re.  [Sax.  bate,  contention.  It  is  probably  from 
the  root  of  beat.     See  Debate.] 

Strife  ;  contention  ;  retained  in  make-bate. 
BATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  batire,  to  beat,  to  batter ;  but  perhaps 
from  abattre,  to  beat  down.     The  literal  sense  is,  to 
beat,  strike,  thrust ;  to  force  down.     See  Beat.] 

To  lessen  by  retrenching,  dcdin  ting,  or  reducing; 
as,  to  bate  the  wages  of  the  laborer  ;  to  bate  good 
cheer.  Locke.     Drydcn. 

[We  now  use  Abate  ] 
BATE,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  less  ;  to  remit  or  re- 
trench a  part  ;  with  of. 


Abate  thy  speed, 


Dryiien 


Spenser  uses  bate  in  the  sense  of  sinking,  driving 
in,  penetrating ;  a  sense  regularly  deducible  from 
that    " 


"  beat,  to  thrust. 


BATE'-BREED-ING,  a.    Breeding  strife.    [Mot  used.] 
Sliak. 

BA-TEAW,  (bat-to',)  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  batillnm.] 

A  light  boat,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 

BaTE'FUL,  a.  Contentious;  given  to  strife;  excit- 
ing contention.  Sidney. 

BXTE'LfiSS,  o.    Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

BATE'MENT,  re.    Abatement ;  deduction  ;  diminution. 
[Bate,  with  ils  derivatives,  is,  I  believe,  little  used, 
or  wholly  obsolete,  in  the  United  States.] 

BAT'EN-lTES,    )  n.  pi.    A  sect  of  apostates  from  Mo- 

BAT'EN-ISTS,    I     hammedism,  who  professed  the 

BA-TE'NI-ANS,  )  abominable  practices  of  the  Is- 
maelians  and  fcirmatians.  The  word  signifies  eso- 
teric, or  persons  of  inward  light.     [SeeAssASsms.] 

BAT'FUL,  a.  [See  Batten.]  Rich,  fertile,  as  land. 
[Mot  in  use.]  Mason. 

BATH,  re.  [Sax.  bath,  batho,  a  bath  ;  bathian,  to  bathe  ; 
W.  badh,  or  baz ;  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  bad,  a  bath  ;  Ir.  bath, 
the  sea  ;  old  Phrygian,  bedu,  water ;  Ou.  W.  bozi,  to 

1.  A  place  for  bathing ;  a  convenient  vat  or  recepta- 
cle of  water  for  persons  to  plunge  or  wash  their  bodies 
in.  Baths  aie  warm  or  tepid,  hot  or  cold,  more  general- 
ly called  warm  and  cold.  They  are  also  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Natural  baths  are  those  which  consist  of  spring 
water,  either  hot  or  cold,  which  is  often  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  called  chalybeate,  or  with  sulphur,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  mineral  substances.  These 
waters  are  often  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic,  bilious, 
dyspeptic,  and  other  complaints. 

2.  Immersion  in  a  bath  ,  as,  to  take  a  batlu 

3.  A  place  in  which  heat  is  applied  to  a  body  im- 
mersed in  some  substance.     Thus, 

A  dry  bath  is  made  of  hot  sand,  ashes,  salt,  or 
other  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  heat  to  a 
body  immersed  in  them. 

Avaporbnth  is  formed  by  filling  an  apartment  with 
hot  steam  or  vapor,  in  which  the  body  sweats  copi 
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ously,  as  in  Russia ;  or  the  term  is  used  for  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  steam  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 
Encyc.     Tooke. 

A  metalline  bath  is  water  impregnated  with  iron  or 
other  metallic  substance,  and  applied  to  a  diseased 
part.  Encyc. 

In  chemistry,  a  wet  bath  is  formed  by  hot  water,  in 
which  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  the  matter  which 
requires  a  softer  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  When 
sand  is  used,  instead  of  water,  it  is  called  a  sand  bath. 

In  medicine,  the  animal  bath  is  made  by  wrapping 
the  part  affected  in  a  warm  skin  just  taken  from  an 
animal.  Coze. 

4.  A  house  for  bathing.  In  some  Eastern  countries, 
baths  are  very  magnificent  edifices. 

5.  A  Hebrew  measure  containing  the  tenth  of  a 
homer,  or  seven  gallons  and  four  pints,  as  a  measure 
for  liquids;  and  three  pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  dry 
measure.  Calmct. 

BATH'^BRICK,  n.  A  preparation  of  calcareous  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  brick,  used  for  cleaning  knives. 

BATH'-ROOM,  n.     An  apartment  for  bathing.    Tooke. 

BATH,  ( Order  of  the,)  n.  A  high  order  of  British  knight- 
hood, composed  of  threr  classes,  viz.,  knights  gqand 
crosses,  knighls  commanders,  and  knights  compan- 
ions, abbreviated  thus,  G.  B.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  B. 

BATHE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bathian,  to  wash.  See  Bath.  Q.U. 
W.  boii,  to  immerse.] 

1.  To  wash  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  by  immer- 
sion,as  in  a  bath  ;  it  often  diners  from  ordinary  wash- 
ing in  a  longer  application  of  water  to  the  body  or 
to  a  particular  part,  as  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  or 
stimulating  the  skin. 

2.  To  wash  or  moisten,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
soft  and  supple,  or  for  cleansing,  as  a  wound. 

3.  To  moisten  or  suffuse  with  a  liquid  ;  as,  to  batJie 
in  tears  or  blood. 

BATHE,  v.  i.  To  be  or  lie  in  a  bath  ;  to  be  in  water, 
or  in  other  liquid,  or  to  be  immersed  in  a  fluid,  as  in 
a  bath  ;  as,  to  bailie  in  fiery  floods.  Sltak. 

BaTHE,  n.  The  immersion  of  the  body  in  water ;  as, 
to  take  one's  usual  bailie.  Ed.  Rev. 

BaTH'ED,  pp.  Washed  as  in  a  bath ;  moistened  with 
a  liquid  ;  bedewed. 

BATH'ER,  n.  One  who  bathes ;  one  who  immerses 
himself  in  water,  or  who  applies  a  liquid  to  himself 
or  to  another.  Tooke. 

BATH'ING,Wr.  Washing  by  immersion,  or  by  ap- 
pIviiiL'  a  liquid  ;  1111.1.-0  ning  ;  fomenting. 

BaTH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bathing,  or  washing  the 
bodv  in  water.  Mason. 

BATH'ING-TUB,  7t.  A  vessel  for  bathing,  usually 
made  either  of  wood  or  tin.  In  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  I  saw  a  bathing-tub  of  porphyry,  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

BAT' HORSE,  (baw'horse,)  n.  A  horse  allowed  a  bat- 
man, in  the  British  army,  for  conveying  the  utensils 
in  bis  charge.  P.  Cyc. 

BA'THOS,  n.  [Gr.  /7o8oS  ;  allied  to  Eng.  bottom,  and 
perhaps  to  YV.  bmi,  to  immerse.] 

A  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  mean, 
in  writing  or  speech.  Arbuthnot. 

BaT'ING,  ppr.  [from  bate.]  Abating ;  taking  away  ; 
deducting  ;  excepting. 

Children  have  few  ideas,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and 

BAT'IN-IST.    See  Batenites. 

BAT'IST,  ru     A  fine  linen  cloth  made  in  Flanders 

and  Picardy,  of  three  different  kinds  or  thicknesses. 
Encyc. 
BAT'LET,  n.     [from  bat]      A  small   bat,  or  square 

piece  of  wood  with  a  handle,  for  beating  linen  when 

taken  out  of  the  buck.  Johnson. 

BAT'MAN,  n.    A  weight  used  in  Smyrna,  and  other 

places  in  the  Levant,  of  six  okes,  each  of  400  drains  ; 

equal  to  16  lbs.  (i  oz.  15  dr.  English. 
BAT'MAN,  (baw'man)  n.    A  person  allowed  to  each 

company  of  the  British  army,  on  foreign  service,  who 

has  charge  of  the  cooking  utensils,  &c.        P.  Cyc. 
BA-TON',  (ba-tong',)       \  n.     [Fr.  baton,  from   barton. 
BAT-OON',  (bat-toon',)  (      See   Baste.]      A  staff  or 

truncheon.    Hence, 

1.  A  marshal's  staff,  a  badge  of  the  highest  milita- 
ry honor. 

2.  The  badge  or  truncheon  of  inferior  officers  of 
justice  ;  as,  the  baton  of  a  constable. 

3.  In  music,  a  term  denoting  a  rest  of  four  semi- 
breves.  Brande. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  baton  is  used  to  denote  illegiti- 
mate descent. 

BA-TRA'CHI-A,  7i.   pi.      [See   BATRAcmAN.]      The 
name  of  an  order  of  reptiles,  with  a  naked  body,  and 
two  or  four  feet ;  including  frogs,  tuuds,  salamanders, 
and  the  Proteus  and  Siren. 
BA-TRa'CHI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  0,iTpaXo(,  a  frog.] 
Pertaining  to  animals  of  the  order  Batrachia. 

Barnes. 
BA-TRA'CHI-AN,  7i.    An  animal  of  the  order  above- 


BAT'RA-CHITE,  7i.     [Gr.  /3arpaxoi,  a  frog.] 

A  fossil  or  stone  in  color  resembling  a  frog.   Ash. 

BAT'RA-CHOID,  a.    [Gr.  fjarpax"!,  a  frog,  and  ados, 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  frog. 
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BAT-RA-OHOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ftarpaxoi,  frog, 
and  0ayai,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  on  frogs.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAT'RA-CHOM-Y-OM'A-CHY,  n.     [Gr.  (Sarpaxbs,  a 
frog,  uvs,  a  mouse,  and  u.uxn,  a  battle.] 
The  battle  between  the  frogs  and  mice,  in  Homer. 

BATS'MAN,  n.    The  one  who  wields  the  bat. 

BAT'TA,  n.  An  allowance  made  to  military  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  addition 
to  their  pay.  P.  Cyc. 

BAT'TA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation.  [JVoJ  in 
use.]  Burton. 

BAT'TAIL-ANT,  n.  [See  Battle.]  A  combatant. 
[Not  used.]  Shclton. 

BAT'TAIL-OUS,  a.  [See  Battle.]  Warlike ;  hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  an  army  arrayed  for 
battle  ;  marshaled,  as  lor  an  attack.    Milton.  Fairfax. 

BAT-TAL'IA,  (bat-tale'j  a,)  71.  [Sp.  batalla;  It.  battag- 
lia,  battle.     See  Battle.] 

1.  The  order  of  battle  ;  troops  arrayed  in  their 
proper  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  lie.,  as  for  ac- 
tion. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army  in  array,  distin- 
guished from  the  wings.  Johnson. 

BAT-TAL'ION,  n.     [Fr.  bataillon.     See  Battle.] 

A  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  from  500  to  800 
men  ;  so  called  from  being  originally  a  body  of  men 
arrayed  for  battle.  A  battalion  is  generally  a  body  of 
troops  next  below  a  regiment.  Sometimes  a  battal- 
ion composes  a  regiment ;  more  generally  a  regiment 
consists  of  two  or  more  battal  ions.  Johnson.  Encyc. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  an  army. 

BAT-TAL'ION-£D,  a.    Formed  into  battalions. 

Barlow. 

BAT'TEL,  (bat'tl,)  n.     [See  Battle.] 

In  lam,  wager  of  battel,  a  species  of  trial  for  the 
decision  of  causes  between  parties.  This  species  of 
trial  is  of  high  antiquity,  among  the  rude  military 
people  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  used  in  three 
cases  only  —  in  the  court  martial,  or  court  of  chivalry 
or  honor  ;  in  appeals  of  felony  ;  and  in  issues  joined 
upon  a  writ  of  right.  The  contest  was  had  before 
the  judges,  on  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed,  and  the 
combatants  were  bound  to  fight  till  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  party  or  victory  soon- 
er decided  the  contest.    It  is  no  longer  in  use. 

Blackstone. 

BAT'TEL,  a.  i.  Togrowfat.   [JVotinuse.  See  Batten.] 

2.  To  stand  indebted,  on  the  college  books  at  Ox- 
ford, for  provisions  and  drink  from  the  buttery. 

3.  To  reside  at  the  university  ;  to  keep  terms. 
BAT'TEL,  7i.    Provisions  taken  by  Oxford  students 

from  the  butterv,  and  also  the  charges  thereon. 
BAT'TEL,  a.     [See  Batten.]     Fertile;  fruitful.  [JVot 

used.  ]  Hooker. 

BAT'TEL-ER,  j  n.     A  student  at  Oxford  who  stands 
BAT'TLER,       (      indebted,  in  the  college  books,  for 

provisions  and  drink  at  the  buttery.     Hence, 
2.  One  who  keeps  terms,  or  resides  at  the  univer- 

BAT'TE-MENT,  7t.     [Fr.]     A  beating  ;  striking  ;  im- 
pulse.    [JVot  in  use.]  Darwin,  Zo'dn. 
BAT'TEN,   (bat'tn,)  v.  t     [Russ.  botayu.     du.  Ar. 


•  «X>  badana,  to  be  fat ;  or  *  »Xj  faddana,  to  fatten. 

See  Fat.] 

1.  To  fatten ;  to  make  fat ;  to  make  plump  by  plen- 
teous feeding.  Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich  land.  Philips. 
BAT'TEN,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  live  in 

luxury,  or  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and  luxury.   Dryden. 

The  pampered  monarch  battening  in  ease.  Garth. 

BAT'TEN,  71.    A  piece  of  board,  or  scantling,  of  a  few 

inches  in  breadth.  .  Encyc. 

BAT'TEN,  v.  L     To  form  or  fasten  with  battens.     To 
batten  down;  to  fasten  down  with  battens,  as   the 
hatches  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 
BAT'T£N-ED,  pp.    Formed  with  battens. 

2.  Become  fat. 
BAT'TEN-ING,  71.    The  fixing  of  battens  to  walls  for 
nailing  up  laths. 
2.  The  battens  in  a  state  of  being  thus  fixed. 
BAT'TER,  v.  t.     [Ft.  battre;  Sp.  batir ;  It.  battere ;  L. 
batuo,  to  beat.     See  Beat.] 

1.  To  beat  with  successive  blows ;  to  beat  with 
violence,  so  as  to  bruise,  shake,  or  demolish  ;  as,  to 
batter  a  wall. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair  with  beating  or  by  use ;  as, 
a  battered  pavement ;  a  battered  jade  ;  a  battered  beau. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

3.  To  attack  with  a  battering  ram. 

4.  To  attack  with  heavy  artillery,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  breach  in  a  wall  or  rampart. 

BAT'TER,  v.  i.  A  term  applied  to  a  wall  when  its 
surface  is  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but  gently  slopes 
fromu  person  standing  before  it.  When  it  slopes  to- 
ward him,  it  is  said  to  overhang.       Owilt.    Moxon. 

BAT'TER,  71.  [from  beat  or  batter.]  A  mixture  of 
several  ingredients,  as  flour,  eggs,  salt,  &c,  beaten 
together  with  some  liquor,  used  in  cookery.    King. 
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BAT'TER-£D,  pp.  Beaten  ;  bruised  ;  broken ;  im- 
paired by  beating  or  wearing. 

BAT'TEK-ER,  71.     One  who  batters  or  beats. 

BAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Beating  ,  dashing  against ;  bruis- 
ing or  demolishing  by  beating. 

BAT-TER-ING-RAM,"  n.*  In  antiquity,  a  military  en- 
gine used  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  besieged  places. 
It  was  a  large  beam,  with  a  head  of  iron  somewhat 
resembling  the  head  of  a  ram,  whence  its  name.  It 
was  suspended  by  ropes  in  the  middle  to  a  beam 
which  was  supported  by  posts,  and  balanced  so  as 
to  swing  backward  and  forward,  and  was  impelled 
by  men  against  the  wall.  It  was  sometimes  mount- 
ed on  wheels. 

BAT'TER-Y,  71.  [Fr.  batterie;  Sp.  bateria;  It.  baUeria. 
See  Beat.] 

1.  The  act  of  battering  or  beating. 

2.  The  instrument  of  battering. 

3.  In  the  military  art,  a  parapet  thrown  up  to  cover 
the  gunners,  and  others  employed  about  them,  from 
the  enemy's  shot,  with  the  guns  employed.  Thus, 
to  erecta  batten,  is  to  form  the  parapet  and  mount  the 
guns.  The  term  is  applied,  also,  to  a  number  of  guns 
ranged  in  order  for  battering,  and  to  mortars  used  for 
a  like  purpose. 

Cross  batteries,  are  two  batteries  which  play 
athwart  each  other,  forming  an  angle  upon  the  ob- 
ject battered. 

Battery  d'enfiludc,  is  one  which  scours  or  sweeps 
the  whole  line  or  length. 

Battery  en  echarpe,  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  dc  revers,  is  that  which  plays  upon  the  en- 
emy's back. 

Camcradc  battery,  is  when  several  guns  play  at  the 
same  time  upon  one  place.  Encyc. 

4.  In  law,  the  unlawful  beating  of  another.  The 
least  violence  or  the  touching  of  another  in  anger,  is 
a  battery.  B:ackstone. 

5.  In  electrical  apparatus  and  experiments,  a  number 
of  coated  jars  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
may  be  charged  at  the  same  time,  and  discharged 
in  the  same  manner.  This  is  called  an  electrical 
battery. 

6.  Oalvanic  battery ;  a  pile  or  series  of  plates  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  or  of  any  substances  susceptible  of  gal- 
vanic action. 

BAT'TING,  11.    The  management  of  a  hat  at  play. 
Mason. 
2.  Cotton   in   sheets,   prepared  for  quilts  or  bed- 

BAT'TISH,  a.    [from  bat,  an  animal.] 

Resembling  a  bat ;  as,  a  battish  humor.     Vernon. 

BAT'TLE,  ?i. f  [Fr.  bataille  ;  W.  batel,  a  drawing  of  the 
bow,  a  battle  ;  Sp.  batalla  ;  It.  battaglia,  from  beating. 
See  Beat.  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh  batel  to  be 
from  tel,  tight,  stretched,  compact,  and  the  word  pri- 
marily to  have  expressed  the  drawing  of  the  bow. 
This  is  probably  an  error.  The  first  battles  of  men 
were  with  clubs,  or  some  weapons  used  in  beating, 
striking.  Hence  the  club  of  Hercules.  And  although 
the  moderns  use  different  weapons,  still  a  battle  is 
some  mode  of  beating  or  striking.] 

A  fight,  or  encounter  between  enemies  or  oppos- 


guSge,  the  word  i-  applied  to  an  encounter  between 
small  bodies,  between  individuals,  or  inferior  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  more  generally  applied  to  the  en- 
counters of  land  forces  than  of  ships,  the  encounters 
of  the  latter  being  called  en^n^r/nrnts.  But  battle  is 
applicable  to  any  combat  of  enemies. 

2.  A  body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army. 

Bacon. 

3.  The  main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and 
rear.     [Obs.]  Hoy  ward. 

To  give  battle,  is  to  attac  k  an  enemy  ;  to  join  battle, 
is  properly  to  meet  the  attack  ;  but  perhaps  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed. 

A  pitched  battle,  is  one  in  which  the  armies  are  pre- 
viously drawn  up  in  form,  with  a  regular  disposition 
of  the  forces. 

A  drawn  battle,  is  one  in  which  neither  party  gains 
the  victory. 

To  turn  the  battle,  to  the  gate,  is  to  fight  valiantly, 
and  drive  the  enemy,  who  hath  entered  the  city, 
back  to  the  gate.    Is.  xxviii. 

Battle  royal ;  a  battle  with  fists  or  cudgels,  in 
which  more  than  two  are  engaged ;  a  melee.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  fight  of  game-cocks,  in 
which  more  than  two  are  engaged.  Grose. 

BAT'TLE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  batailler:  Sp.  bat.illar.] 

To  join  in  battle  ;  to  contend  in  fight ;  sometimes 

with  it  ••  as,  to  battle  it.  Addison. 

BAT'TLE,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  armed  force.    Fairfax 

BAT'TLE-AR-RaY',  n.    [battle  and  array.]    Array  or 

order  of  battle  ;  the  disposition  of  forces  preparatory 

to  a  battle. 

BAT'TLE-AX,  n.*  An  ax  anciently  used  as  a  weapon 

of  war.     It  has  been  used,  till  of  late  years,  by  the 

Highlanders  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  used  by  the  city 

guards  in  Edinburgh,  in  quelling  mobs,  &c.  Encyc. 

BAT'TLE-Doi  Hi,  il.ut'tl  dr.ro,)  n.    An  instrument  of 

play,  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  board  or  palm,  used  to 

strike  a  baJl  or  shuttle-cock  ;  a  racket.  Loike. 
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2.  A  child's  horn-book.     [JVot  in  ; 
"tates.] 
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BAT'TGE-MENT,  n*  [This  is  said  to  have  been  bas- 
tillement,  from  bastille,  a  fortification,  from  Fr.  batir, 
bastir,  to  lmilii.     Qu.] 

A  wall  raised  on  a  building  with  openings  or  em- 
brasures, or  the  embrasure  itself.     Encyc.  Johnson. 

BAT'TL-E-MENT-ED,  a.     Having  battlements. 

Herbert. 

BAT'TLING,  n.     Conflict.  Thomson. 

BAT-TO L'O-GIST,  n.  [See  Battologv.]  One  that 
repeats  the  same  thing  m  speaking  or  writing.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Whitloc.k. 

BAT-TOL'O-GIZE,  v.  t.  To  repeat  needlessly  the 
same  thing.     [Little  used.]  Herbert. 

BAT-TOL'O-GY,   n.     [Gr.  j3arro>.oyta,  from  Parrot, 
a  garrulous  person,  and   \oyos,  discourse.] 
A  needless  repetition,  of  words  in  speaking. 

Ash.    Encyc. 

BAT'TON,  n.     [from  bat.}     See  Batten. 

BAT'TO-RY,  n.  Among  the  Hanse  Towns,  S  factory  or 
magazine  which  the  merchants  have  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Encyc. 

BAT'TU-LATE,  v.  t.  To  interdict  commerce.  [Jl 
word  used  by  the  Levant  Company.]  Eton. 

BAT-TU-LA'TION,  n.    A  prohibition  of  commerce. 

BAT'TUE,  «.  [Fr.]  A  beating  up  for  game; the  game. 

BAT-To'TA,  n.  [It.]  The  measuring  of  time  by 
beating. 

BAT'TY,  a.     [from  bat,  an  animal.] 

Belonging  to  a  bat.  Slialc. 

BXTZ,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  with  a  mixture  of  sil- 
ver, current  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, worth  about  two  pence  sterling,  or  four  cents. 

BAU-BEE',  n.     [Q.U.  Fr.  bas-billon.]  [Encyc. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  a  halfpenny. 
Johnson. 

BAU'BLE,  n.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery  ;  a  gewgaw ; 
that  which  is  gay  and  showy  without  real  value. 
[See  Bawble.]  Dryden. 

BAUGE,  7t.  A  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  spun  thick,  and  of  coarse  wool.    Encyc. 

BAULK.     See  Balk. 

B  AV' A-ROY,  71.     A  kind  of  cloak  or  surtout.  Johnson. 

BAVIN,  n.    A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in  fagots  ;  a" 

piece  of  waste  wood.  Johnson. 

Bavins  ;  in  war,  brush-fagots.  Encyc. 

liAW'RLE,  K.  [Fr.  babwle,"a.  toy,  or  oaty-thing  ;  ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  baiibrlla  are  gems  or  jewels.] 

A  trifling  piece  of  finery  -,  a  gewgaw  ;  that  which 
is  gay  or  showy  without  real  value.  Dryden. 

For  fool's-bawble,  see  Fool. 

BAWB'LING,  a.    Trifling ;  contemptible.     [Obs.] 
Shale 

BAW'  COCK,  Ti.    A  fine  fellow.     [aa.  beau-cock.] 
Shak. 

BAWD,  71.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word  ;  but 
"in  Fr.,  bamhr  is  a  term  in  hunting,  signifying  to  ex- 
cite or  encourage  dogs  to  the  chase  ;  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Lunier,  from  the  Low  L.  baldirc,  or  exbaldire, 
to  enliven,  to  quicken  ;  which,  from  the  It.  baldo, 
baldanza,  appears  to  be  from  the  root  of  Eng.  bold, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  project,  to  push  or 
rush  forward.  In  W.  pad  is  what  tends  to  allure. 
But  one  author  quotes  Hesychius,  as  giving  Gr.  [Ja- 
cVic,  a  procurer  or  procuress'.] 

A  procurer  or  procuress.  A  person  who  keeps  a 
liOi.se  of  pro-tifiitifin,  and  conducts  criminal  intrigues. 
[  Zr*ual!y  applied  to  females.] 

BAWD.  n.  i.    To  procure ;  to  provide  women  for  lewd 

'plllj'OSt  s. 

9.  To  foul  or  dirty.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shelton. 

BAWD'-BOltN,  a.     Descended  from  a  bawd.   Shak. 
EWD'1-LV,  adr.     Obscenely;  lewdly. 
B&WD'I-NESsS,  n.    Obscenity;  lewdness. 
BAWD'RICK,  ii.  "See  Baldiuck.]   A  belt.  Chapman. 
BAWD'RY,  ii.     [See  Bawd.]     The  abominable  prac- 
tice of  procming  women  fur  the  gratification  of  lust. 

2.  Obscenity  ;  filthy,  unchaste  language. 

3.  Illicit  intercourse  ;  fornication.  Shak. 
BAWD'Y,  a.     Obscene  ;  filthy  ;  unchaste  ;  applied  to 

language. 

BAWD'Y-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  of  lewdness  and  pros- 
titution. 

BAWL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bellan  ■  Sw.  bola,  to  low  or  bellow  ; 
W.  ballaw;  G.  bellen,  to  baik  ;  D.  balderen,  to  roar; 
L.  balo,  to  bleat ;  Fr.  pudller,  to  bawl,  to  pule ;  Heb. 
72\  yabal,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  Pers.  bala,  a  cry 
or  clamor  ;  and  Ar.  and  Keb.  '?3H,  thai,  to  weep,  to 
wail.  These  all  coincide  in  elements  with  L.  pello, 
appello,  Eng.  peal,  and  the  primary  sense  is  the 
same.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  full  sound  ;  to  hoot ;  to 
cry  with  vehemence,  as  in  calling,  oi  in  pain  or  ex- 
ultation. 

2.  To  cry  loud,  as  a  child  from  pain  or  vexation. 
BAWL,  v    t     To  proclaim  by  outcry ,  as  u,  common 

crier.  Swift. 

BAVVL'ED,  (bavvld,)  pp.    Proclaimed  by  outcry. 
BAWL'ER,  «.     One  who  bawls. 
BAWL'ING,  ppr.     Crying  aloud. 
BAWL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  crying  with  a  loud  sound. 
BAWN,  7i.     An  in.-  Insure-  with  mud  or  stone  walls  for 

keeping  cattle ;  a  fortification.  [JVot  used.]   Spenser. 


BAY 

BAW'REL,  ri.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Todd. 

HAW: STN,  ii.     A  badger.  B.  Jonson. 

BAX-TE'Rl-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Baxter,  a  celebrated 
English  divine  ;  as,  the  Baitcrian  scheme.    Encyc. 

BAY,  a.  [Fr.  bai  or  bale ;  It.  baio  ;  Sp.  bayo  ;  L.  badius. 
Class  Bd.] 

Red,  or  reddish,  inclining  to  a  chestnut  color  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  color  of  horses.  The  shades  of  this  color 
are  called  light  bay,  dark  bay,  dappled  bay,  gilded  bay, 
chestnut  bay.  In  popular  language,  in  England,  all 
bay  horses  are  called  brown.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

BAY,  n.  [Fr.  bale  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bahia  ;  It.  baia  ;  D. 
baai ;  contracted  from  the  root  of  Sax.  byge,  an  angle, 
bygan,  D.  boogen,  to  bend,  whence  bow'.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  into  the  land,  not 
of  any  definite  form,  but  smaller  than  a  gulf,  and 
larger  than  a  creek.  The  name,  however,  is  not  used 
with  much  precision,  and  is  often  applied  to  large 
tracts  of  water,  around  which  Hie  hind  forms  a  curve, 
as  Hudson's  Bay.  Nor  is  the  name  restricted  to  tracts 
of  water  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  used  for  any 
recess  or  inlet  between  capes  or  head  lands,  as  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

2.  A  pond-head,  or  a  pond  formed  by  a  dam  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  mill-wheels.  [/  believe  not  used  it 
the  Uniteil  States.] 

3.  In  a  barn,  a  place  between  the  floor  and  the  end 
of  the  building,  or  a  low  inclosed  place  for  depositing 
hay. 

In  England,  says  Johnson,  if  a  barn  consists  of  a 
floor  and  two  heads,  where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it 
a  barn  of  two  bays.  These  bays  are  from  14  to  20  feet 
long,  and  floors  from  10  to  12  feet  broad,  and  usually 
20  feet  long,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  barn. 

Builder's  Diet. 

4.  Any  kind  of  opening  in  walls.  Clumbers. 
BAY,  ti.     [au.  Gr.  0,imv,  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree. 

In  Sp.  baya  is  a  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  laurel.] 

1.  The  laurel-tree.    Hence, 

2.  Bays,  in  the  plural,  an  honorary  garland  or 
crown,  bestowed  as  a  prize  for  victory  or  excellence, 
anciently  made  or  consisting  of  branches  of  the 
laurel. 


The  patriot's 


■  popt's  bays. 


3.  In  soyne  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land 
covered  with  bay-trees.  Drayton,  S.  Carolina. 

BaY,  M.  [Goth,  beidan,  to  expect;  It.  bada;  "  tenere  a 
bada,"  to  keep  at  bay  ;  "  star  a  bada,"  to  stand  tri- 
fling ;  badare,  to  stand  trifling  ;  to  amuse  one's  self, 
to  take  care,  to  watch,  to  covet ;  nbbadare,  to  mind  ; 
Fr.  bayer,  to  gape  or  stand  gaping.     Qu.  aboyer] 

A  state  of  expectation,  watching  or  looking  for; 
as,  to  keep  a  man  at  bay.  So  a  stag  at  bay,  is  when 
he  turns  his  head  against  the  dogs.  Whence  abey- 
ance, in  law,  or  a  state  of  expectancy. 

[Since  to  bay  means  to  bark  as  a  dog,  to  keep  at  hay 
may  refer  to  the  repeated  barking  or  baying  of  a  dog 
when  his  prey  ceases  to  fly,  and  faces  him  ;  as,  when 
a  stag  turns  upon  the  dogs,  he  keeps  them  at  bay,  or 
barking,  because  they  dare  not  close  in  and  attack 
him.  Hence  comes  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  viz., 
"  To  ward  off  an  attack  ;  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
closing  in."  Rich.  Diet.] 

BaY,  v.  i.     [Fr.  aboyer;  It.  baiare,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  bark,  as  a  dog  at  his  game.  Spenser. 

2.  To  encompass,  or  inclose,  from  bay.  We  now 
use  embay.  Shale 

BAY,  v.  t.    To  bark  at ;  to  follow  with  barking.   Shak. 

BA  Y'BER-RY,  71.  The  fruit  of  the  bay-tree  or  Laurus 
nobilis.  This  name  is  applied,  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  fruit  of  Myrica  cerifera,  (wax 
mvrtle,)  and  often  also  to  the  plant  itself. 

BAY'BER-RY-TAL'LoW,  ti.  A  waxy  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bayberry,  or  wax-myrtle ;  called  also 
myrtle-wax. 

BaY'-RUM,  7t.  A  spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the 
2eaves  of  the  bay-tree. 

BaY'-SALT  is  salt  which  crystallizes  or  receives  its 
consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  action  of  the 
air.  It  forms  in  pits  or  basins,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance receives  its  denomination.  It  appears  first  in 
a  slight  incrustation  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  may  be  sea  water,  or  any  other  water  in  which 
salt  is  dissolved.  This  crust  thickens  and  hardens, 
till  the  crystallization  is  perfected,  which  takes  place 
in  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  days.       Encyc.     Chambers. 

BA  Y'-TREE,  n.     A  species" of  laurel  ;  laurus  nobilis. 

BAY'-WIN'DoW,  71.  A  window  jutting  out  from  the 
wall,  as  in  shops. 

BAY'-YaRN,  71.  A  denomination  sometimes  used 
promiscuously  with  woolen  yarn.  Chambers. 

BAY'ARD,  71.     [bay  and  ard,  kind.] 

1.  A  bay  horse.  Philips. 

2.  An  unmannerly  beholder.  B.  Jonson. 
BAY'ARD-LY,  a.     Blind  ;  stupid.  Taylor 


onctta ;  so  call  d,  ii  is  said,  because  the  fir.st  bayonets 
were  made  at  Bayonne.     Vieyra's  Portuguese  Diet.] 

1.  A  short,  pointed  instrument  of  iron,  or  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  handle  fitted  to  the  bore  of  a 
gun,  where  it  was  inserted  for  use,  after  the  soldier 
had  fired ;  but  now  made  with  an  iron  handle  and 


BE 

ring,  which  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  so  that 
the  soldier  fires  with  his  bayonet  fixed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  machinery,  a  term  applied  to  pins  which  play 
in  and  out  of  holes  made  to  receive  them,  and  which 
thus  serve  to  engage  or  disengage  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery. JVicholson. 

BAY'O-NET,  v.  t.     To  stab  with  a  bayonet. 

2.  To  compel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet.        Burke. 

BAY'OU,  (by'oo,)  n.     [Fr.  biyau,  a  gulf.] 

In  Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake  ;  a  channel  for 
water.  Also,  an  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
delta  of  that  river,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  other  lateral  outlets  from  the  river, 
apparently  its  former  channel. 

BAYSorBAYZE.     [See  Baize.] 

BAZAR',     )  ,"f 

BA-ZAAR',  (  «•  [Pers.  .UL,  bazar;  Russ.  bazar,  a 
market.]  J 

1.  In  the  East,  an  exchange,  market-place,  or  place 
where  goods  are  exposed  to  sale.  Some  bazars  are 
open,  others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceilings  or  domes, 
pierced  to  give  light.  The  bazar  at  Tauris  will  con- 
tain 30,000  men.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Europe,  a  spacious  hall,  or  suite  of  rooms, 
fitted  up  with  counters  or  stands  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

P.  Cyc. 
BAZ'AT,  )  71.     A  long,  fine-spun  cotton,  from  Jerusa- 
BAZ'A,     )      lem,  whence  it  is  called  Jerusalem  cotton. 

BDEL'LIUM,  (del'yum,)  71.  [L. ;  Gr.  /SScXX^^Syr. 
Ch.  and  Heb.  n'j-b.  Bochart  and  Parkhurst  trans- 
late it  pearl.  Gen.  ii.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  bdellium  of  the  Scripture  is  that  now  used.] 

A  gummy,  resinous  juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in 
the  East  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory 
account.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  Arabia,  in  pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures, 
externally  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  internally  clear, 
and  not  unlike  to  glue.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly 
bitterish  and  pungent ;  its  odor  is  agreeable.  In  the 
mouth,  it  becomes  soft,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth  ;  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with 
a  crackling  noise,  it  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  a 
medicine,  being  a  weak  deobstruent.  Encyc. 

The  Indian  bdellium  (the  kind  above  referred  to) 
is  a  product  of  the  Commiphora  Mudagascarensis,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  ami  Madagascar.  This  is 
the  bdellium  of  Scripture,  and  is  also  called  false 
myrrh.  The  African  bdellium  is  a  product  of  the 
Hendelotia  Africana,  a  native  of  Senegal.  The  Sicil- 
ian bdellium  is  obtained  from  the  Daneus  gummifer. 

BE,  v.  i.-f substantive  verb  ;  ppr.  Being  :  pp.  Been.    [Sax. 

beon,  to  be.    G.  bin,  bist ;  D.  ben ;  Pers.    '  Jti  bedan, 

to  be.  San.  bhu;  and  W.  bod,  byzu,  bydiaw.  The 
sense  is,  to  stand,  remain,  or  be  fixed  ;  hence,  to  con- 
tinue. This  verb  is  defective,  and  its  defects  are 
supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots,  am,  is,  was,  were, 
which  have  no  radical  connection  with  be.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  substantive  verb  in  most 
languages.] 

1.  To  be  fixed  ;  to  exist ;  to  have  a  real  state  or  ex- 
istence, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.—  Phil.  ii. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  made  to  be  ;  to  become. 

And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  —  Matt.  xix.    Jer.  xxxti. 

3.  To  remain.   Let  the  garment  be  as  it  was  made. 

4.  To  be  present  in  a  place.  Where  was  I  at  the 
time  ?     When  will  you  be  at  my  house  ? 

5.  To  have  a  particular  manner  of  being  or  hap- 
pening; as,  How  is  this  affair  ?  How  was  it.'  What 
were  the  circumstances  ? 

This  verb  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  forming  the 
tenses  of  other  verbs,  and  particularly  in  giving  to 
them  the  passive  form  ;  as,  he  has  been  disturbed.  It 
forms,  with  the  infinitive,  a  particular  future  tense, 
which  often  expresses  duty,  necessity,  or  purpose  ;  as, 
government  is  to  be  supported  ;  we  are  to  pay  our  just 
debts. 

Let  be,  is  to  omit,  or  leave  untouched ;  to  let  alone. 

J.«t  be,  said  he,  my  prey.  Dryden. 

BE,  a  prefix,  as  in  because,  before,  beset,  bedeck,  is  the 
same  word  as  by  ;  Sax.  be,  big ;  Goth.  bi.  It  is  com- 
mon to  the  Eturirsh,  Saxon,  Gothic,  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Su-edi.-h  languages.  It  occurs  probably 
in  the  Russian,  but  is  written  po,  as  it  is  in  possideo, 
and  a  few  other  words  in  the  Latin.  It  denotes  near- 
ness, closeness,  about,  on,  at,  from  some  root  signi- 
fying to  pass,  or  to  press.     LSee  By.] 

That  this  word  is  the  Shemitic  3,  used  as  a  prefix, 
is  certain,  not  only  from  its  general  applications,  which 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  uses  of  the  word,  in 
the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  with  those  in  the  Saxon ; 
but  from  its  use  in  part  .ular  phrases,  particularly  in 
its  use  before  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
swearing.  Hence  we  find  that  2  is  not  from  na  nor 
from  rvo,  as  Parkhurst  supposes,  but  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  big,  which  is  used  in  the  Saxon,  bigspcU,  a 
proverb,  a  fn/-\\\>id  ;  bigslaudan,  to  stand  by. 
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BEA 

BEACH,  re.     [Qu.  Russ.  bok,  side.] 

The  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  which  is  washed 
by  the  tide  and  waves  ;  the  strand.  It  may  be  some- 
times used  for  the  shore  of  large  rivers. 

BEACH'ED,  (beecht,)  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves  ; 
washed  by  the  tide  and  waves  ;  also,  driven  on  a 
beach  ;  stranded  ;  as,  the  ship  is  beached. 

BEACH'Y,  a.     Having  a  beach  or  beaches.        Shak. 

BeA'CON,  (be'kn,)  re.  [W.  pigwn,  a  beacon,  cone,  or 
turret,  from  pig,  a  point.  See  Pike.  Sax.  bcacen, 
becen,  a  signal ;  D.  bade,  baaken ;  Ger.  bake.] 

1.  A  signal  erected  on  an  eminence,  consisting  of 
a  pitch  barrel,  or  some  combustible  matter,  to  be  fired 
at  night,  or  to  cause  a  smoke  by  day,  to  notify  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  signal  erected  on  rocks  or  shoals,  to  warn  of 
danger.  Hence  a  lighthouse  is  sometimes  called  a 
beacon.  In  general,  a  beacon  may  be  any  light  or 
mark  intended  for  direction  and  security  against 
danger. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  notice  of  danger. 
BEA'CON,  v.  t.    To  afford  light  as  a  beacon  ;  to  light 

up.  Campbell. 

BEA'CON-AGE,  re.  Money  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  beacon.  Encyc.    Ash. 

BeA'CON-BD,  pp.  or  a.  Lighted  by  a  beacon  ;  hav- 
ing a  beacon. 

BEAD,  re.  [Ger.  bethe,  a  bead  ;  supposed  from  beten, 
biddan,  to  pray,  from  the  use  of  beads  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries  ;  Sax.  bead,  a  praying.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  word  answering  to  count  is  used  for 
a  bead.] 

1.  A  little  perforated  ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  worn  about  the  neck,  for  ornament.  A  string 
of  beads  is  called  a  necklace.  Beads  are  made  of 
gold,  pearl,  amber,  steel,  garnet,  coral,  diamond, 
crystal,  pastes,  glasses,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholics 
use  strings  of  beads  in  rehearsing  their  prayers. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  tell  beads,  and  to  be  at  one's 
beads,  is  to  be  at  prayer.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  Any  small  globular  body ;  hence  the  glass 
globules,  used  in  traffic  with  savages,  and  sold  in 
strings,  are  called  beads;  also  a  bubble  on  spirit. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  gun-barrel  to  take 
sight  by. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  round  molding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Corin- 
thian and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  short  em- 
bossments, like  beads  in  necklaces.  Encyc. 

Bidding  of  beads,  is  a  charge  given  by  a  priest  to 
his  parishioners,  to  repeat  certain  prayers  upon  their 
beads  for  certain  objects.  Bailey. 

BEAD'-MaK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  beads.  In 
French,  patcrnostrier  is  one  who  makes,  strings,  and 
sells  beads.  In  Paris  are  three  companies  of  pater- 
noslriers  ;  one  that  works  in  glass  or  crystal ;  one, 
in  wood  and  horn  ;  a  third,  in  amber,  coral,  &c. 

BEAD'-PROOF,  a.  Spirit  is  bead-proof,  when,  after 
being  shaken,  a  crown  of  bubbles  will  stand,  for 
some  time  after,  on  the  surface,  manifesting  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  strength.  Encyc. 

BeAD'-RoLL,  re  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  cata- 
logue of  persons,  for  tin;  rest  of  whose  souls  they  are 
to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  which  they 
count  bv  their  beads.  Encyc. 

BeAD'-TREE,  re.  The  Melia  azedarach,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  growing  about  20  feet  high,  adorned 
with  large  pinnated  or  fringed  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  pentapetalous  flowers.  Encyc. 

BeADS'-MAN,  re.  A  man  employed  in  praying,  gen- 
erally in  praying  for  another.  Johnson. 

BEADS-WOM'AN,  re.  A  praying  woman;  a  woman 
who  resides  in  an  alms-house.  ""  Ash. 

BEA'DLE,  re.  [Sax.  bijdel  or  badel ;  Fr.  bedeau  ;  Sp. 
bedel;  It.  bidello;  Ger.  battel,  pedcll ;  Sw.  bodel,  a 
beadle,  or  lictor  ;  from  the  root  of  bid,  Sax.  bcodan,  to 
order  or  command.    See  Bid.] 

1.  A  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court ;  a  servitor; 
who  cites  persons  to  appear  and  answer  ;  called  also 
an  apparitor  or  summoner  Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  in  a  university,  whose  chief  business 
is  to  walk  with  a  mace,  before  the  masters,  in  a  pub- 
lic procession  ;  or,  as  in  America,  before  the  pres- 
ident, trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  a  college,  in 
a  procession,  at  public  commencements.        Encyc. 

3.  A  parish  officer,  whose  business  is  to  punish 
pettv  offenders.  Johnson. 

BEA'DLE-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  beadle.     Wood. 

BeA'GLE,  re.  [Fr.  bigle,  so  named  from  littleness  ; 
W.  bac,  little  ;  Ir.  pig ;  It.  piccolo.  We  have  from 
the  same  root  boy,  and  the  Danes  pige,  a  little  girl, 
and  probably  pug  is  the  same  word.     Qu.  Gr.  nv-y- 


hunting  hares.  They  are  now  superseded, 
great  extent,  by  harriers.  Beagles  are  of  different 
yorts ;  as,  tin-  southern  beadle,  shorter  and  less,  but 
thicker  than  the  deep-mouthed  hound ;  the  ficci 
northern,  or  cat  beagle,  smaller,  and  of  a  finer  shape 
than  the  southern.  From  these  species  united,  is 
bred  a  third,  still  preferable ;  and  a  smaller  sort  is 
little  larger  than  the  lap-dog.  Encyc. 

BEAK,  re.     [D.  bek  ;  W.  pig  ;  Ir.  peac  ;  Arm.  bck ;  Fr. 


BEA 


pile;  So.x.piic;  Fr.  pique;  Ens.  peak,  pike,  &c, 
sense  is,  a  shoot,  or  a  point,  from  thrusting;  and  this 
word  is  connected  with  a  numerous  faulty.  Set 
Class  Bg.] 

1.  The  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  a  horny 
substance,  either  straight  or  curving,  and  ending  in 
a  point. 

2.  A  pointed  piece  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass, 
resembling  a  beak,  fastened  to  the  end  of  ancient 
galleys  ;  intended  to  pierce  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 
In  modern  ships,  the  beak-head  is  a  name  given  to 
the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  whose  forecastle  is  square  oi 
oblong ;  a  circumstance  common  to  all  ships  of  war, 
vhich  have  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns.    Mar.  Diet. 

Beak  or  beak-head,  that  part  of  a  ship,  before  the 
forecastle,  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  main  knee.  Encyc. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  little  shoe,  at  the  toe,  about  an 
inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  hoof.  Farrier's  Diet. 

4.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak.  This 
in  America  is  more  generally  pronounced  peak. 

5.  In  botany,  a  process,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
terminating  the  fruit  in  certain  plants,  as  in  the  Ge- 
ranium.    [L.  rostrum.] 

BEAK,  v.  L  Among  cock-fighters,  to  lake  hold  with 
the  beak.  Jlsh. 

BeAK'M),  (beekt,)  a.    Having  a  beak ;  ending  in  a 
point,  like  a  beak. 
2.  In  botany,  rostrate  ;    furnished  with  a  process 

BEAK'ER,  re.     [Ger.  becher.]  [like  a  beak. 

A  cup  or  glass.  Johnson. 

BEAK'I-RON,  (-I-urn,)  re.  A  bickern  ;  an  iron  tool, 
ending  in  a  point,  used  by  blacksmiths.  Ash. 

BeAL,  re.     [See  Boil.     W.  bal,  a  prominence.] 

A  pimple ;  a  whelk  ;  a  small  inflammatory  tumor; 
a  pustule.  Johnson.     Ash. 

BEAL,  v.  i.  To  gather  matter ;  to  swell  and  come  to 
a  head,  as  a  pimple.  Johnson.    Aslu 

BEAM,  re.  [Goth,  bagms,  a  tree  ;  Sax.  beam  ;  G.  baum; 
D.  boom,  a  tree  ;  Dan.  bom,  a  bar  or  rail ;  Ir.  beim,  a 
beam.  We  see  by  the  Gothic,  that  the  word  be- 
longs to  Class  Bg.  It  properly  signifies  the  stock  or 
stem  of  a  tree ;  that  is,  the  fixed,  firm  part.] 

1.  The  largest,  or  a  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  that  lies  across  the  walls,  and  serves  to 
support  the  principal  rafters.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  large  piece  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  and  squared  or  hewed  for  use. 

3.  The  partwf  a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which 
the  scales  are  suspended ;  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  apparatus  for  weighing.  Encyc. 

4.  The  part  on  the  head  of  a  stag,  which  bears  the 
antlers,  royals,  and  tops. 

5.  The  pole  of  a  carriage,  which  runs  between  the 
horses.  Dryden. 

6.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  making  part  of  a  loom,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  \v;irp  before  weaving;  and 
this  name  is  given  also  to  the  cylinder  on  which  the 
cloth  is  rolled,  as  it  is  wove. 

7.  The  straight  part  or  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  In  ships,  a  great  main  cross  timber,  which  holds 
the  sides  of  a  ship  from  fillins;  loirilicr.  The  beams 
support  the  decks  and  orlops.  The  main  beam  is 
next  the  mainmast.  Mar.  Diet. 

9.  The  main  piece  of  a  plow,  in  which  the  plow- 
tails  are  fixed,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn. 

JO.  Beam  compass;  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  having  sliding  sockets, 
that  carry  steel  or  pencil  pointo  ;  used  for  describing 
large  circles,  and  in  large  projections  for  drawing  the 
furniture  on  wall-dials.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

On  the  beam,  in  navigation,  signifies  any  distance 
from  the  ship,  on  a  line  with  the  beams,  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel.  Mar.  Diet. 

Before  tlic  beam,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between 
a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  or  the 
line  of  the  beam,  and  that  point  of  the  compass  which 
she  steers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Beam  ends.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclines  so  much  on  one  side  that 
her  beams  approach  a  vertical  position.  Mar.  Diet. 

BEAM'-BIRD,  re.  A  small  European  bird,  so  called 
because  it  often  builds  its  nest  on  the  projecting  end 
of  a  beam  or  rafter  in  a  building  ;  also  named  the 
spolted  fly-catcher.  It  is  the  Muscieapa  grisola  of 
naturalists.  Ed.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

BEAM-FEATH'ER,  (-feth'er,)  re.  One  of  the  long 
fr:,ih   is  in  th"  wing  of  a  hawk.  Booth. 

BEAM'-FILL'ING,  n.  The  filling  in  of  mason  work 
between  beams  or  joists. 

BEAM'-TREE,  re.    A  species  of  wild  service,  a  tree 
having  very  tough  wood,  used  for  beams,  &c. 
The  Crataegus  Aria,  Linn.  (Pyrus  Aria,  Decand.) 

BEAM,  re.  [Sax.  beam,  a  ray  of  the  sun ;  bcamian,  to 
shine  or  send  forth  beams;  Sam.  bahmah,  splendor; 
Ir.  beim,  a  stroke,  and  so/bheim,  a  thunderbolt.] 

A  collection  of  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  or  other 
himinous  body. 

BEAM,  v.  u  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  followed  ordi- 
narily by  forth;  as,  to  beam  forth  light. 

BEAM,  v.  i.    To  emit  rays  of  light,  or  beams ;  to  shine. 

He  beamed,  the  day  star  of  the  rising  nge.  Trumbull. 


BEA 

BEAMED,  a.     The  head  of  a  stag  is  said  to  be  beamed 

_  hen  it  has  all  its  antlers  put  forth.  Booth. 

BEAM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Emitting  rays  oflighPor  beams 
BeAM'ING,  h.      Radiation ;   the  emission  or  darting 
of  light  in  rays. 

2.  The  issuing  of  intellectual  light;  dawn;  pro- 
phetic intimation  ;  first  indication. 

Such  were  the  beamings  of  an  original  and  gifted  mind. 

BEAM'LESS,  a.    Emitting  no  rays  of  light. 
BEAM'Y,  a.    Emitting  rays  of  light ;  radiant ;  shining. 

2.  Resembling  a  beam  in  size  and  weight ;  massy. 

Dryden. 

3.  Having  horns,  or  antlers.  Dryden. 
BEAN,  re.     [Sax.  bean;   Dan.  bSnne;  Sw.  bona ;  Gr. 

iTvavov  ;  D.  boon  ;  Ger.  bohne ;  Ch.  paw  apun,  a  vetch. 
Qu.  Arm.  favon;  Corn.  id. ;  W.faen.] 

A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  pulse,  or  legu- 
minous seeds,  and  the  plants  producing  them.  They 
belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  Vicia,  Pha- 
seolus,  rtnd  Dolichos.  The  varieties  most  usually 
cultivated  are,  the  horse  bean,  the  mazagan,  the 
kidney  bean,  the  cranberry  bean,  the  lima  bean,  the 
frost  bean,  &c.  The  stalk  is  erect  or  climbing,  and 
the  fruit  roundish,  oval,  or  flat,  and  of  various  colors 
This  name  properly  belongs  to  the  Faba  vulgaris, 
(Vicia  Faba,  Linn.) 

Mnhtrrn-lrin^  or  Anacardium;  the  fruit  of  a  tree 


shining  black  color,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart  flattened, 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an 
obtuse  point,  and  at  the  other  adhering  to  a  wrinkled 
stalk.  It  contains,  within  two  shells,  a  kernel  of  a 
sweetish  taste ;  and  betwixt  the  shells  is  lodged  a 
thick,  acrid  juice.  Encyc. 

BeAN'-€a-PER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Zygophyl- 
Ium,  a  native  of  warm  climates.  Encyc. 

BEAN'-COD,  re.  A  small  fishing  vessel  or  pilot  boat, 
used  in  the  rivers  of  Portugal.  It  is  sharp  forward, 
having  its  stem  bent  above  into  a  great  curve,  and 
pl.-ited  with  iron.  Encyc. 

He AX'-FED,  a.     Fed  with  beans.  Shak. 

BeAN'-FLY,  re.  A  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple 
color,  round  on  bean  flowers,  produced  from  a  maggot 
called  mida.  Encyc. 

BEAN'-GOOSE,  re.  A  species  of  Anas,  (A.  segetum,)  a 
migratory  bird,  which  arrives  in  England  in  autumn, 
and  rel ires  to  the  north  in  summer.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  likeness  of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horse-bean. 

Bean-tree  of  America ;  a  name  given  to  the  Erytlirma 
Corallodendron. 

.  Kidncy-bean-tree ;  a  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Glycine. 

Binding-bean-tree ;  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  the 
genus  Mimosa. 

Bean-trefoil ;  a  popular  name  of  the  Cytisus  Labur- 
num and  Anagyris  fcetida.  Fam.  of  Plants. 
BEAN'-TRES-S£L,  w.     A  plant. 

BEaR,  (bare,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Bore  ;  pp.  Boric,  Borne. 
[Sax.  bairan,  beran,  beoran,  byran,  gebwran,  gebcran, 
gebyran,  abceran,  aberan,  to  bear,  carry,  bring,  sustain, 
produce,  bring  forth ;  gebyrian,  gcbyrigan,  to  per- 
tain to,  to  belong  to,  to  happen,  to  become,  or  be 
suitable ;  answering  to  the  Latin  fero,  porta,  pario, 
and  oporteo.  Hence,  probably,  Sax.  barn,  beam,  a 
son,  coinciding  with  born.  Goth,  bairan,  to  bear,  or 
carry  ;  gabairan,  to  bear  ;  G.  fvhren,  to  carry,  and 
gebcircn,  to  bring  forth  ;  D.  beuren,  to  lift,  voeren,  to 
carry  or  bear;  baaren,  to  bring  forth;  Sw.  bdra,  to 
carry  ;  bdra  fram,  to  bring  forth  ;  barn,  a  son  ;  Dan. 
bare,  to  carry,  bear,  produce  ;  L.  fero,  pario,  porto; 
Gr.  (j>ep'o,  cpoucco  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  parir,  to  bring  forth  ; 
portar,  to  cany  ;  It.  portare,  to  carry  ;  Ir.  bearadli, 
beirim,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  to  tell  or  relate,  whence 
Fr.parler ;  Russ.  bcru,  to  take,  to  carry  ;  Sans,  bharadi, 
to  bear.  This  verb  I  suppose  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  the  Shemitic  S"0  to  produce ;  L.  pario. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  throw  out,  to  bring  forth,  or 
in  general,  to  thrust  or  drive  along.  It  includes  the 
proper   significations,   both  of   L.  fero  and   pario; 

Shemitic  ma  farah,  and  <£4l  ,  fari.  Hence,  proba- 
bly, Gr.  (laoos,  /iapvi,  and  a  great  family  of  words. 
See  Class  Br.  Nos.  15,  22,  33,  35.] 

1.  To  support ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  bear  a  weight  or 
burden. 

2.  To  carry ;  to  convey ;  to  support  and  remove 
from  place  to  place  ;  as,  they  bear  him  upon  the 
shoulder ;  the  eagle  bcareth  them  on  her  wings. 

Isaiah.     Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  wear ;  to  bear  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  dis- 
tinction, as,  to  bear  a  sword,  a  badge,  a  name  ;  to 
bear  arms  in  a  coat. 

4.  To  keep  afloat ;  as,  the  water  bears  a  ship. 

5.  To  support  or  sustain  without  sinking  or  yield- 
ing ;  to  endure  ;  as,  a  man  can  bear  severe  pain  or 
calamity  ;  or  to  sustain  with  proportionate  strength, 
and  without  injury ;  as,  a  man  may  bear  stronger 
food  or  drink. 

6.  To  entertain  ;  to  carry  in  the  mind  ;  as,  to  bear 
a  great  love  for  a  friend  ;  to  bear  inveterate  hatred  to 
gaming. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE.  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'  See  Pictorial  lUnslr,tli  ws. 
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7.  To  suffer  ;  Co  nndergo  ;  as,  to  bear  punishment. 

8.  To  suffer  without  resentment,  or  interference  to 
prevent ;  to  have  patience ;  as,  to  bear  neglect  or 
indignities. 

9.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of ;  that  is,  to  suffer  or 
sustain  without  violence,  injury,  or  change  ;  as,  to 
give  words  the  most  favorable  interpretation  they 
will  bear. 

10.  To  bring  forth  or  produce,  as  the  fruit  of  plants, 
or  the  young  of  animals  ;  as,  to  bear  apples ;  to  bear 
children. 

11.  To  give  birth  to,  or  be  the  native  place  of. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore.  Dryden. 

12.  To  possess  and  use  as  power  ;  to  exercise;  as, 

13.  To  gain  or  win.  [to  bear  sway. 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word.  Bacon. 

[Not  now  used.  The  phrase  now  used  is,  to  bear 
away.] 

14.  To  carry  on,  or  maintain  ;  to  have  ;  as,  to  bear 
a  part  in  conversation. 

15.  To  show  or  exhibit;  to  relate  ;  as,  to  bear  tes- 
timony or  witness.  This  seems  to  imply  utterance, 
like-  tlie  Latin /cro,  to  relate  or  utter. 

16.  To  sustain  the  effect,  or  be  answerable  for ;  as, 
to  bear  the  blame. 

17.  To  sustain,  as  expense;  to  supply  the  means 
of.  paying;  as, to  bear  the  charges,  that  is,  to  pay  the 

18.  To  be  the  object  of.  [expenses. 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  and  I'll  tear  your  cares.    [Unusual.] 
Soak. 

19.  To  behave ;  to  act  in  any  character ;  as,  hath 


hence,  to  give  satisfaction  for. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  —  Is.  liii.     Heb.  is. 

To  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  is  to  be  charitable  towaid  their 
faults,  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  to  aid  them  in 
distress.  Brown. 

To  bear  off,  is  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  approach  ; 
and  in  seamanship,  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  to  keep 
clear  from  rubbing  against  any  thing  ;  as,  to  bear  off 
a  blow  ;  to  bear  off  a.  boat ;  also,  to  carry  away  ;  as,  to 
bear  o^  stolen  goods. 

To  bear  down,  is  to  impel  or  urge ;  to  overthrow  or 
crush  by  force ;  as,  to  bear  down  an  enemy. 

To  bear  down  upon  ;  to  press  ;  to  overtake  ;  to  make 
all  sail  to  come  up  with. 

To  bear  hard,  is  to  press  or  urge. 

Cesar  doth  bear  me  hard.  Shale. 

To  bear  on,  is  to  press  against ;  also,  to  cany  for- 
ward, to  press,  incite,  or  animate. 

Confidence  hath  borne  thee  on.  Milton. 

To  bear  through,  is  to  conduct  or  manage  ;  as,  to 
bear  through  the  consulship.  B.  Jonson.  Also,  to 
maintain  or  support  to  the  end  ;  as,  religion  will  bear 
us  through  the  evils  of  life. 

To  bear  out,  is  to  maintain  and  support  to  the  end  ; 
to  defend  to  the  last. 

Company  only  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing.  South. 

To  bear  up ;  to  support ;  to  keep  from  falling. 

Religious  hope  bears  up  the  mind  under  suSVerings.    Addison. 

To  bear  up  ;  to  keep  afloat. 

To  bear  a  body.  A  color  is  said  to  bear  a  body  in 
.  painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  so  fine, 
and  mixed  so  entirely  with  the  oil,  as  to  seem  only 
a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same  color.  Johnson. 

To  bear  date,  is  to  have  the  mark  of  time  when 
written  or  executed  ;  as,  a  letter  or  bond  bears  date 
Jan.  6,  1811. 

To  bear  a  price,  is  to  have  a  certain  price.  In  com- 
mon mercantile  language,  it  often  signifies  or  implies 
to  bear  a  good  or  high  price. 

To  bear  in  hand;  to  amuse  with  false  pretenses  ;  to 
deceive.  Bacon.    South.    Shak. 

I  believe  this  phrase  is  obsolete,  or  never  used  in 
America. 

To  bear  a  hand,  in  seamanship,  is  to  make  haste,  be 
BEAR,  v.  i.    To  suffer,  as  with  pain.  [quick. 

But  man  is  born  to  bear.  Pope. 

This  is  unusual  in  prose ;  and  though  admissible,  is 
rendered  intransitive,  merely  by  the  omission  of  pain, 
or  other  word  expressive  of  evil. 

2.  To  be  patient ;  to  endure. 

This  also  seems  to  be  elliptical. 

To  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  be  fruitful,  in  opposition 


barrenness. 


car.  Dryden. 

Mere,  fruit  must  be  understood. 

4.  To  press,  with  upon;  as,  to  bear  heavily  on 
one's  spirits  ;  Id  bear  hard  upon  an  antagonist. 

5.  To  take  effect;  to  succeed ;  as, to  bring  matters 
to  bear.  Guardian. 

6.  To  act  in  any  character. 

Instruct  me  how  I  may  bear  like  a  true  friar.    [Unusual.] 

Shale. 

7.  To  be  situated  as  to  the  point  of  compass,  with 
respect  to  something  else  ;  as,  the  land  bore  E.  N.  E. 
from  the  ship. 


•  upon ,*  as,  how 
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8.  To  relate  or  refer  to,  w 
does  this  bear  on  the  question 

9.  To  have  weight  on  the  neck  by  the  yoke,  as 
oxen  attached  to  the  neap  of  a  cart. 

10.  To  convey  intelligence  ;  as,  the  letters  bore 
that  succor  was  at  hand.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

11.  To  bear  away,  in  navigation,  is  to  change  the 
course  of  a  ship,  when  close  hauled,  or  sailing  with 
a  side  wind,  and  make  her  run  before  the  wind.  To 
bear  up,  is  used  in  a  like  sense,  from  the  act  of  bear- 
ing up  the  helm  to  the  windward.  Mar.  Dirt. 

Hence,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  the  expression  may 
be  used  to  denote  trading  or  uwonig  from. 

12.  To  bear  down,  is  to  drive  or  tend  to  ;  to  approach 
with  a  fair  wind  ;  as,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy. 

13.  To  bear  in,  is  to  run  or  tend  toward  ;  as,  a  ship 
bears  in  with  the  land  ;  opposed  to  bear  off,  or  keep- 
ing at  a  greater  distance. 

14.  To  bear  up,  is  to  tend  or  move  toward  ;  as,  to 
bear  up  to  one  another  :  also,  to  be  supported  ;  to  have 
fortitude  ;  to  be  firm  ;  not  to  sink  ;  as,  to  bear  up  un- 
der afflictions. 

15.  To  bear  upon,  or  against,  is  to  lean  upon  or 
against ;  to  act  on  as  weight  or  force,  in  any  direc- 
tion, as  a  column  upon  its  base,  or  the  sides  of  two 
inclining  objects  against  each  other. 

16.  To  bear  against ;  to  approach  for  attack  or  seiz- 
ure ;  as,  a  lion  bears  against  his  prey.  Dryden. 

17.  To  bear  upon  ;  to  act  upon  ,  as,  lite  artillery  bore 
upon  the  center  ;  or  to  be  pointed  or  situated  so  as  to 
affect ;  as,  to  bring  or  plant  guns  so  as  to  bear  upon  a 
fort  or  a  ship. 

18.  To  bear  with ;  to  endure  what  is  unpleasing  ;  to 
be  indulgent ;  to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish. 

Reason  won].  I  I  *hnii|.l  b'.'ir  with  you.  —  Acts  xviii. 
Shall  nut  (iuii  itvrn;r,  |,i.s  (.Lxl,  though  he  bear  long  witli  them  ? 
—  Luke  xviii. 

BEaR'-CLOTH,         )  n.    A  cloth  in  which  a  new- 

BEaR'ING-CLOTH,  (  born  child  is  covered  when 
carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Shak. 

BEAR,  ti.*  [Sax.  bcra ;  G.  bar ;  D.  beer;  Sw.  Dan. 
and  Ice.  biorn  ;  Ir.  bear;  allied,  perhaps,  to  fierce,  I*. 
ferns,  fern,  or  to  barbarus.~] 
*1.  A  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Ursus.  The 
marks  of  the  genus  are,  six  fore  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  alternately  hollow  on  the  inside  ;  and  six  in  the 
under  jaw,  the  two  lateral  ones  lobated  ;  the  dog 
teeth  are  solitary  and  conical ;  the  eyes  have  a  nic- 
titating membrane,  and  the  nose  is  prominent.  The 
arctos,  the  brown  or  black  bear  of  Europe,  has  his 
body  covered  with  long,  shaggy  hair.  Some  are 
found,  in  Tartary,  of  a  pure  white  color.  The  po- 
lar or  white  bear,  has  a  long  head  and  neck  ;  short, 
round  ears  ;  the  hair  long,  soft,  and  white,  tinged  in 
some  parts  with  yellow.  He  grows  to  a  great  size, 
the  skins  of  some  being  13  feet  long.  This  bear  lives 
in  cold  climates  only,  and  frequently  swims  from  one 
isle  of  ice  to  another.  Encyc. 

2.  The  name  of  two  constellations  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear.  In 
the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the  pole-star. 

Bears  and  Balis  ;  cant  terms  applied  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  gambling  transactions  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  bear,  is  one  who  contracts  to  deliver,  at  a 
specified  future  time,  stocks  which  he  does  not  own  ; 
a  bull,  is  one  who  contracts  to  take  them.  Hence,  in 
the  intervening  time,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  former 
to  depress  stocks,  as  the  bear  pulls  down  with  his 
strong  paws,  and  of  the  latter  to  raise  stocks,  as  the 
bull  throws  upward  with  his  horns.  The  stock  is, 
in  fact,  never  delivered,  and  was  never  meant  to  be. 
When  the  time  for  delivery  arrives,  the  losing  party 
pays  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  stock 
then  and  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made. 

BEAR  or  BERE,  n.  A  kind  of  barley,  cultivated  in 
Scotland  and  thi  north  of  England  ;  called,  also,  tig, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  (Hordeum 
hexastichon.) 

BEaR'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  borne ;  tolerable. 

Ed.  Rev. 

BEaR'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  bearable  manner. 

Westm.  Rev. 

BEaR'-BAIT-ING,  n.  The  sport  of  baiting  bears  with 
dogs.  Shak. 

BEaR'-BER'RY,  n.  A  medicinal  plant;  the  Arcto- 
staphvlus  uva-ursi,  {jjrlmtns  nra-nrsi,  Linn.) 

BEaR'-BIND,  n.  A  species  of  Bind-weed  or  Convol- 
vulus ;  a  popular  name,  common  to  the  genus  Ca- 
lystegia,  (a  subdivision  of  the  Linncean  genus  Con- 
volvulus,) including  the  Convolvulus  sepiam.  Sweet. 

BEAR'-FLY,  77.     An  insect.  Bacon. 

BEaR'-GaR-D-EN,  n.    A  place  where  bears  are  kept 
for  diversion  or  fighting.    Hence, 
2.  A  rude,  turbulent  assembly. 

BEAR'-GAR-D£N,  a.  Rude  ;  turbulent ;  as,  bear-gar. 
den  sport.  Todd 

BEaR'-HERD,  7i.    A  man  that  tends  bears.      ShoA 

BEAR'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bear.  Shah 

BEAR'S'-BREECH,  7i.  Brank-ursine,  a  name  com- 
mon to  different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Acan- 
thus. 

BEaR'S'-eAR,  n.  A  popular  name  of  the  Primuia 
auricula. 
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BEaR'S'-eAR  SAN'I-CLE,  7i.  A  species  of  Cortusti. 
BEaR'S'-FOOT,  7t.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Hellebore. 
BEaR'S'-GReASE,  it.    The  fat  of  bears,  extensively 

used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 
BEAR'-SKIN,  7i.    The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2.  A  coarse,  shaggy  woolen  tloth  for  overcoats. 
BEAR'S'-WORT,  n.     A  plant.  Sluik. 

BEAR'-WARD,  7i.     A  keeper  of  bears.  Shak. 

BEaR'-WHELP,  ti.     The  whelp  of  a  bear.      Shak. 
BEARD,  (beerd,)  7i.     [Sax.  beard;  D.  board;  G.  and 

Dan.  bart;  L.  baroa  ,'Russ.  boroda,  the  beard  and  the 

chin.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lips,  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  face,  chieliy  of  male  adults;  hence 
a  mark  of  virility.  A  gray  beard,  long  beard,  and  rev- 
erend beard,  are  terms  for  old  age. 

2.  Beard  is  sometimes  used  for  the  face:  and  to  do 
a  thing  to  a  man's  beard,  is  to  do  it  in  defiance,  or  to 
his  face.  Johnson. 

3.  The  awn  or  sharp  prickles  on  the  ears  of  corn. 
r.ut  more  technically,  parallel  hairs,  or  a  tuft  of  stiff 
hairs  terminating  the  leaves  of  plants.  By  some  au- 
thors, the  name  is  given  to  the  lower  lip  of  a  ringent 
corol.  Martyn. 

4.  A  barb  or  sharp  point  of  an  arrow,  cr  other  in- 
strument, bent  backward  to  prevent  its  being  easily 
drawn  out. 

5.  The  beard  or  chuck  of  a  horse,  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  curb  of  a  bridle,  underneath  the  lower  man- 
dible and  above  the  chin.         Farrier's  Diet.     Encyc. 

6.  The  rays  of  a  comet,  emitted  toward  that  part 
of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper  motion  seems  to 
direct  it.  Encyc. 

7.  The  byssus  of  a  pinna,  muscle,  or  other  similar 
shell-fish,  consisting  of  fine  threads  or  hairs,  by 
which  they  fasten  themselves  to  stones.  Cyc. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  gills  or  respiratory 
organs  of  the  oyster  and  other  bivalves.       Brande. 

8.  In  insects,  two  small,  oblong,  fleshy  bodies, 
placed  just  above  the  trunk,  as  in  gnats,  moths, 
and  butterflies.  Encyc. 

BEARD,   (beerd,)  v.    t.    To   take  by  the  beard  ;   to 
seize,  pluck,  or  pull  the  beard,  in  contempt  or  anger. 
2.  To  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  set  at  defiance. 
I  have  been  bearded  by  boys.  More. 

BeARD'ED,  (beerd'ed,)    a.     Having  a   beard,  as  a 

man.     In  botany,  having   parallel  hairs,  or  tufts  of 

hairs,  as  the  leaves  of  plants.  Martyn. 

2.  Barbed  or  jagged,  as  an  arrow.  Dryden. 

BeARD'ED,  (beerd'ed,)  pp.  Taken  by  the  beard  ;  op 
posed  to  the  face. 

BeARD'-GRaSS,  ti.  A  name  common  to  different 
species  of  firass  of  the  genus  Andropogon. 

BEARD'ING,  (beerd'ing,)  ppr.  Taking  by  the  beard ; 
opposing  to  the  face. 

BeARD'LESS,  (beerd'less,)  a.  Without  a  beard  ; 
young  ;  not  having  arrived  to  manhood.  In  botany, 
destitute  of  parallel  hairs,  or  tufts  of  hairs.  Martyn. 

BeARD'LESS-NESS,  ti.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
in-:  destitute  of  beard.  Lawrence,  Leel. 

BEAR'ER,  71.  [See  Bear.]  In  a  general  sense,  one 
who  bears,  sustains,  or  carries.    Hence, 

2.  One  who  carries  packages  or  letters  ;  as,  a  bear- 
er of  dispatches. 

3.  One  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave,  at  a  fu- 
neral. 

4.  One  that  wears  any  thing,  as  a  badge  or  sword. 

5.  A  tree  or  plant  that  yields  its  fruit ;  as,  a  good 
bearer. 

6.  In  architecture,  a  post  or  brick  wall  between  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  support  it.  In  general, 
any  thing  that  supports  another  thing. 

7.  In  heraldry,  a  figure  in  an  achievement,  placed 
by  the  side  of 'a  shield,  and  seeming  to  support  it; 
generally  the  figure  of  a  beast.  The  figure  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  for  a  like  purpose,  is  called  a  tenant. 

BEaR'ING,  ppr.     Supporting  ;  carrying;   producing. 
BEaR'ING,    7i.     The    manner   in    which    a    person 
bears  or  conducts  himself;  gesture;  mien;  behavior. 
I  know  him  by  his  bearing.  Shak. 

2.  The  situation  of  an  object,  with  respect  to  an- 
other object,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  it  or  influence  upon  it,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it.    Hence,  relation. 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties.  Pope. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  distance  or  length  which  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber  rest  upon,  or  are  inserted 
into,  the  wall  that  supports  it.  Bearing  of  a  timber  ; 
the  space  between  the  two  fixed  extremes  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  or  between  one  extreme  and  a  supporter. 

Builder's  Diet. 

4.  In  navigation,  the  situation  of  a  distant  object, 
with  regard  to  a  ship's  position,  as  on  the  bow,  on 
the  lee  quarter,  &c.  The  direction  or  point  of  the 
compass  in  which  an  object  is  seen.    Mar.  Dim. 

5.  In  heraldry,  bearings  are  the  coats  of  arms  or 
figures  of  armories,  by  which  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try are  distinguished  from  common  persons.  Encyc. 

BEAR'ISH,  a.     Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  bear ; 

lesembling  a  bear  in  temper  or  manners.      Harris. 
BEARN,  71.    [Sax.  beam  ;  Goth,  barn  ;  from  bear  ;  Goth. 

gabaurans,  born.] 

A  child.     In  Scotland,  bairn.  Shak.    . 
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BEAST,  (bsest,)  7t.t  [Ir.  Mast,  piasd;  Corn.  bS.it;  D. 
beest ;  L.  bestia  ;  Fr.  bete.,  from  6es(e  ;  Dan.  bmst,  beest ; 
W.  bwyst,  wild,  savage,  ferocious.  See  Boisterous.] 

1.  Any  four-rooted  animal,  which  may  be  used  for 
labor,  food,  or  sport;  distinguished  from  birds,  in- 
sects, fishes,  and  man  ;  as,  beasts  of  burden,  beasts  of 
the  chase,  beasts  of  the  forest.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  large  animals. 

2.  Opposed  to 
mal ;  as,  in  the 

3.  Figuratively,  a  brutal  man  ;  a  person  rude,  coarse, 
filthy,  or  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  rational 
creature.  Johnson. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.     Hence,  to  least.         Encyc. 
Bk  YST'ISII,  a.     Like  a  beast ;  brutal. 
BEAST'-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  beast ;  brutal. 

7'itus  Andronieus. 

BEAST'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  beastly.!  Brutality; 
coarseness;  vulgarity;  tiltliiness;  a  practice  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  humanity. 

BEAST'LY,  a.     Like  a  beast ;  brutal ;  coarse  ;  filthy  ; 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man. 
2.  Having  the  form  and  nature  of  a  beast.  Prior. 

BEAT,  (beet,)  v.t.  pret.  Beat  ;  pp.  Beat,  Beaten.  [Sax. 
beatan,  gebeotan,  to  beat,  grhratrn,  beaten  ;  W.  baiiu  ; 
Fr.  battre,  or  batre  ;  Sp.  batir  ;  Port,  bater ;  It.  battere ;  L. 

batuo ;  Russ.  botayu ;  Ar.  iaA.^.  khabata,  and 

habata;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Ban,  kabat.  Perhaps,  Hindoo, 
pata,  to  kill  ;  Burman,  potai,  id.  ;  as  we  say,  to  smite 
and  to  slay.  Hence,  the  oirpata,  man-killers,  in 
Herodotus.     Class  Bd,  Nos.  20,  23,  33.     See  Abate.] 

1.  To  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  lay  on  repeated  blows 
with  a  stick,  with  the  hand  or  fist,  or  with  any 
instrument,  and  for  any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  or  for 
punishment.    Luke  xii.    Deut.  xxv. 

2.  To  strike  an  instrument  of  music  ;  to  play  on, 
as  a  drum.  Shak. 

3.  To  break,  bruise,  comminute,  or  pulverize  by 
beating  or  pounding,  as  pepper  or  spices.    Ex.  xxx. 

4.  To  extend  by  beating,  as  gold  or  other  malleable 
substance ;  or  to  hammer  into  any  form ;  to  forge. 
Ex.  xxxix. 

5.  To  strike  bushes;  to  shake  by  beating,  or  to 
make  a  noise  to  rouse  game.  Prior. 

6.  To  thresh  ;  to  force  out  corn  from  the  husk  by 
blows.  Ruth. 

7.  To  break,  mix, or  agitate  by  beating;  as,  to  beat 
an  egg  with  any  other  thing.  Boyle. 

8.  To  dash  or  strike,  as  water ;  to  strike  or  brush, 
as  wind.  Milton. 

9.  To  tread,  as  a  path.  Blackmore. 

10.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  or  strife ;  to 
vanquish  or  conquer ;  as,  one  beats  another  at  play. 

Pyrrhus  beat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.  ArbuUmot. 

11.  To  harass;  to  exercise  severely;  to  overlabor; 
as,  to  beat  the  brains  about  logic.  Hakewill. 

To  beat  down  ;  to  break,  destroy,  throw  down,  by 
beating  or  battering,  as  a  wall. 

Also,  to  press  down  or  lay  flat,  as  by  treading,  by 
a  current  of  water,  by  violent  wind,  &c.         Shak. 

Also,  to  lower  the  price  by  importunity  or  argument. 

Also,  to  depress  or  crush  ;  as,  to  beat  down  opposition. 

Also,  to  sink  or  lessen  the  price  or  value. 

Usury  beats  down  the  price  of  land.  Bacon. 

To  beat  bach ;  to  compel  to  retire  or  return. 

To  beat  into;  to  teach  or  instill,  by  repetition  of  in- 
struction. 

To  beat  up ;  to  attack  suddenly  ;  to  alarm  or  dis- 
turb ;  as,  to  beat  up  an  enemy's  quarters. 

To  beat  the  wing;  to  flutter ;  to  move  with  flutter- 
ing agitation. 

To  beat  off;  to  repel  or  drive  back. 

To  beat  the  hoof;  to  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot. 

To  beat  time;  to  measure  or  regulate  time  in  music 
by  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

In  the  menace,  a  burst'  hrats  /he  dust,  when  at  each 
motion  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
fore  legs  ;  and  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too 
precipitately,  or  too  low.  He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when 
he  walks  too  short.  Encyc. 

To  beat  out;  to  extend  by  hammering.     In  popular 
use,  to  be  beat  out,  is  to  be  extremely  fatigued  ;  to 
have  the  strength  exhausted  bv  labor  or  exertion. 
BEAT,  v.  i.     To  move  with  pulsation  ;  as,  the  pulse 
beats  :  or  to  throb  ;  as,  the  heart  beats. 

2.  To  dash  with  force,  as  a  storm,  flood,  passion, 
&c. ;  as,  the  tempest  brats  against  the  house. 

3.  To  knock  at  a  door.    Judges  xix. 

4.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  be  in  agitation.  Shak. 
To  beat  about ;  to  try  to  find  ;  to  search  by  various 

means  or  ways.  Mdison. 

To  beat  upon  ;  to  act  upon  with  violence.     Jonah. 
Also,  to  speak  frequently  ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

Hooker. 
To  beat  up  for  soldiers,  is  to  go  about  to  enlist  men 
into  the  army. 

In  seamanship,  to  beat,  is  to  make  progress  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  by  sailing  in  a  zigzag  line 
Mar.  Diet. 
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With  hunters,  a  stag  beats  up  and  down,  when  he 
runs  first  one  way  and  then  another.  Encyc. 

BEAT,  n.  A  stroke  ;  a  striking ;  a  blow,  whether 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon. 

2.  A  recurring  stroke  ;  a  pulsation ;  as,  the  beat  of 
the  pulse. 

3.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot,  in  regulating 
the  divisions  of  time  in  music. 

4.  A  transient  grace-note  in  music,  struck  imme- 
diately before  the  note  it  is  intended  to  ornament. 

5.  A  round  or  course,  which  is  frequently  gone 
over ;  as,  a  watchman's  beat.     Hence, 

6.  A  place  of  habitual  or  frequent  resort. 

In  the  military  art,  the  beat  of  drum,  is  a  succession 
of  strokes  varied,  in  different  ways,  for  particular 
purposes,  as  to  regulate  a  march,  to  call  soldiers 
to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to  direct  an '  attack,  or 
retreat,  &c. 

The  beat  of  a  watch  or  clock,  is  the  stroke  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  spindle  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum.  Encyc. 

BEAT,  )    pp.     Struck;    dashed    against;    pressed 

BeAT'EN,  j       or  laid  down  ;  hammered;  pounded; 
vanquished;    made  smooth  by  treading;   worn  by 
use  ;  tracked. 
BEAT'ER,  n.    One  who  beats,  or  strikes ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  hammer  metals. 
2.  An  instrument  for  pounding,  or  comminuting 

BE  AT'ER-UP,  n.  One  who  beats  for  game ;  a  sports- 
man's term.  Butler. 

BEATH,  v.  t.     To  bathe.     [JVot  in  use.]         Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF'IO,         (    a.     [L.  beatus,  blessed,  from  beo, 

BE-A-TIF'IC-AL, )  to  bless,  and  facio,  to  make. 
See  Beatify.] 

That  has  the  power  to  bless  or  make  happy,  or  the 
power  to  complete  blissful  enjoyment ;  used  only  of 
heavenly  fruition  after  death ;  as,  beatific  vision. 
Milton. 

BE-A-TIF'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
complete  happiness. 

BE-AT-I-FI-€a'TION,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  an  act  of  the  pope  by  which  he  declares  a 
person  beatified  or  blessed  after  death.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  canonization,  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dignity  of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified 
till  50  years  after  his  death.  All  certificates  or  at- 
testations of  his  virtues  and  miracles  are  examined 
bv  Hie  <  oiieiee  ei,m  of  rites,  and  this  examination 
continues  often  for  years;  after  which  his  holiness 
decrees  the  beatification,  and  the  corpse  and  relics  of 
the  intended  saint  are  exposed  to  the  veneration  of 
all  good  Christians.  Encyc. 

BE-AT'I-Fj?,  v.  U  [L.  beatus,  happy,  from  beo,  to 
bless,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  happy ;  to  bless  with  the  completion 
of  celestial  enjoyment. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  declare  by  a 
decree  or  public  act,  that  a  person  is  received  into 
heaven,  and  is  to  be  reverenced  as  blessed,  though 
not  canonized. 

BEATTNG,  ppr.  Laying  on  blows  ;  striking ;  dash- 
ing against ;  conquering;  pounding;  sailing  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c. 
BEAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  or  giving  blows ; 
punishment  or  chastisement  by  blows  ;  conquering; 
sailing  against  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  beating  of  flax  and  hemp  is  an  operation  which 
renders  them  more  soft  and  pliable.  For  this  purpose, 
they  are  made  into  rolls  and  laid  in  a  trough,  where 
they  are  beat  till  no  roughness  or  hardness  can  be 
felt.  Encyc. 

In  book-binding,  beating  is  performed  by  laying  the 
book  in  quires,  or  sheets  folded,  on  a  block,  and 
beating  it  with  a  heavy,  broad-faced  hammer.  On 
this  operation,  or  the  heavy  pressure  now  employed 
as  a  substitute,  the  elegance  of  the  binding  and  the 
easy  opening  of  the  book  much  depend.       Encyc. 

Beating  the  wind,  was  a  practice  in  the  ancient 
trial  by  combat.  If  one  of  the  combatants  did  not 
appear  on  the  field,  tile  other  was  to  beat  the  wind, 
by  making  flourishes  with  his  weapons ;  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beatings,  or  beats,  in  music,  the  regular  pulsative 
swellings  of  sound,  produced  in  an  organ  by  pipes  of 
the  same  key,  when  not  in  unison,  and  their  vibra- 
tions not  simultaneous  or  coincident.  Busby. 

This  phenomenon  occurs  in  stringed  as  well  as 
wind  instruments,  when  sounding  together,  nearly 
but  not  exactly  in  perfect  tune.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-AT'I-TUDE,  ?i.  [L.  beatitudo,  from  beatus,  beo. 
See  Beatify.] 

1.  Blessedness  ;  felicity  of  the  highest  kind ;  con- 
summate bliss  ;  used  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  The  declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our 
^avior  to  particular  virtues. 

Beaux,  (boze.)     [Fr.  beau. 

i  gay, 
handsome.] 

A  man  of  dress  ;  a  fine,  gay  man  ;  one  whose  great 
care  is  to  deck  his  person.     In  familiar  language,  a 
man  who  attends  a  lady. 
BEAU  l-DE'AL,tb»-\-<&e'a\,)n.     [Fr.]     A  conception 
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or  image  of  consummate  beauty,  formed  in  the  mind, 
free  from  all  the  deformities,  defects,  and  blemishes, 
which  nature  exhibits. 

BEAU'ISH,  (bo'ish,)  n.    Like  a  beau;  foppish;  fine. 

BEAU  MONDE',  (bo-mond',)  n.  [Fr.  beau,  fine,  and 
monde,  world.] 

The  fashionable  world;  people  of  fashion  and 
gayet.y.  Prior. 

BEAu'TE-OUS,  (bu'te-ous,)  a.  [See  Beauty.]  Very 
fair ;  elegant  in  form ;  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beauti- 
ful ;  very  handsome.  It  expresses  a  greater  degree 
of  beauty  than  handsome,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

BEAO'TE-OUS-LY,  (bu'te-ous-Iy,)  adv.  In  a  beaute- 
ous manner  ;  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beau- 
tifully. 

BEAO'TE-OUS-NESS,  (bu'te-ous-ness,)  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  beauteous  ;  beauty. 

BEAO'TI-FI-£D,  (bu'ti-fide,)  pp.  Adorned;  made 
beautiful. 

BEAu'TI-Fi-ER,  (ba'ti-fl-er,)  n.  He  or  that  which 
makes  beautiful. 

BEAO'TI-FUL,  (bu'ti-ful,)  a.t  [beauty  and  full.] 

1.  Elegant  in  form ;  fair ;  having  the  form  -that 
pleases  the  eye.     It  expresses  more  than  handsome. 

A  beautiful  woman  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  all  na- 

A  circle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  square;  a  square  is  more  beau- 
tiful Ulan  a  parallelogram.  Lord  Katyes. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  which  constitute  beauty, 
or  that  which  pleases  the  senses  other  than  the  sight ; 
as,  a  beautiful  sound.  Encyc. 

BEAu'TI-FJJL-LY,  (bu'ti-ful-ly,)  adv.  In  a  beautiful 
manner. 

BEAu'TI-FUL-NESS,  (bu'ti-ful-ness,)  n.  Elegance 
of  form;  beautv  ;  the  quality  of  being  beautiful. 

BEAO'TI-FV,  (b'ti'ti-fy,)  v.  t.     [beauty  and  L.  facio.] 
To  make  or  render  beautiful  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  deck  ; 
to  grace  ;  to  add  beautv  to  ;  to  embellish.  Hayward. 

BEAU'TI-F?,  (bu'ti-fy,)  v.  i.  To  become  beautiful ; 
to  advance  in  beauty.  Addison. 

BEAO'TI-F?-ING,  (bu'ti-fy-ing,)  ppr.  Adorning  ;  em- 
bellishing. 

BEAu'TI-LESS,  (bii'ti-less,)  a.    Destitute  of  beauty. 
Hammond. 

BEAfj'TY,  (bu'ty,)  n.  [Fr.  beauti,  from  beau.  See 
Beau.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  graces,  or  an  assemblage  of 
properties  in  the  form  of  the  person  or  any  other  ob- 
ject which  pleases  the  eye.  In  the  person,  due  pro- 
portion or  symmetry  of  parts  constitutes  the  most  es- 
sential property  to  which  we  annex  the  term  beauty. 
In  the  face,  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  color  of  the  skin,  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
are  among  the  principal  properties  which  constitute 
beauty.  But  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  all  the 
properties  which  constitute  beauty,  we  may  observe 
in  general,  that  beauty  consists  in  whatever  pleases 
the  eye  of  the  bi  holder,  whether  in  the  human  body, 
in  a  tree,  in  a  landscape,  or  in  any  other  object. 

Beauty  is  intrinsic,  and  peTceived  by  the  eye  at  first 
view,  or  relative,  to  perceive  which,  the  aid  of  the 
understanding  and  reflection  is  requisite.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  a  machine  is  not  perceived  till  we  under- 
stand its  uses,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  This 
is  called  the  beauty  of  utility.  By  an  easy  transition, 
the  word  beauty  is  used  to  express  what  is  pleasing 
to  the  other  senses,  or  to  the  understanding.  Thus 
we  say,  the  beauty  of  a  thought,  of  a  remark,  of 
sound,  &c. 

So  beauty,  armed  with  virtue,  bows  the  sonl 


2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  ornament ;  any 
particular  thing  which  is  beautiful  and  pleasing;  as, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

3.  A  particular  excellence,  or  a  part  which  sur- 
passes in  excellence  that  with  which  it  is  united  ; 
as,  the  beauties  of  an  author. 

4.  A  beautiful  person.  In  Scripture,  the  chief  dig- 
nity or  ornament.    2  Sam.  i. 

5.  In  the  arts,  symmetry  of  parts  ;  harmony  ;  just- 
ness of  composition.  Encyc. 

6.  Joy  and  gladness.  Is.  lxi.  Order  ;  prosperity ; 
peace ;  holiness.    Ezek.  xvi. 

BEAO'TY,  (bu'ty,)  v.  u  To  adorn ;  to  beautify  or  em- 
bellish.    [ObsA  Shale. 

BEAO'TY-SPOT,  (bu'ty-spot,)  n.  A  patch  ;  a  foil ;  a 
spot  placed  on  the  lace  to  heighten  beauty. 

BEAO'TY-WaN'ING,  a.     Declining  in  beauty.  Shak. 

BeA'VER,  (be'ver,)  n.*  [Sax.  befor,  binfor;  Fr.  biivre; 
L. fiber;  Ir.  beabiiar;  Sw.  bafwer ;  Dan.  biever ;  Ger. 

biber ;  D.  bever  ;  Russ.  bobr ;  Pers.  »JO  babir.] 

*].  An  amphibious  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Castor. 
It  has  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore  feet,  large 
hind  feet,  with  a  flat,  ovate  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity  in  constrin  nng  its  bilges  or  habitations, 
and  from  this  animal  is  obtained  the  castor  of  the 
shops,  which  is  taken  from  cods  or  bags  in  the  groin. 
Its  fur,  which  is  mostly  of  a  chestnut-brown,  is  the 
material  of  the  best  hats. 
2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver,  or  a  hat  made  of  the  fur. 

*3.  Part  of  a  helmet  covering  the  face,  made  jointed, 
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See  Tibia  of  fSynon^ii 


BE-BLOOD',  \v.  t.  [be  a 
BE-BI,OCD'V,  [06s.] 
BE-BLOT',v.t.  [ftt  and  it, 
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so  that  the  wearer  could  raise  it  to  drink  ;  hence  its 
name,  from  Old  Fr.  bever,  to  drink.  Bootli. 

ilsA'  VER-.ED,  a.    Covered  with  or  wearing  a  beaver. 

Pope. 
BitVVER-TEEN,  re.    A  species  of  fustian  cloth. 
BE-BLEED',  v.  t.     [be  and  bleed.]    To  make  bloody. 
r  "\bs.]  Chaucer. 

SLOOD',     )  v.  t.    [be  and  blood.]   To  make  bloody. 
Sheldon, 
blot.]  To  blot;  to  stain.  [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 
BE-BMJB'BER-.ED,   a.      [be  and   blubber.]      Foul   or 

swelled  with  weeping.  Shelton. 

BKG-A-Fl'eo,  n.  [It.  bcccafico,  from  the  root  of  pica, 
peck,  beck,  anil  fie.o,  a  fie.     See  Beak.] 

A  fig-pecker ;  a  bird  like  a  nightingale,  which  feeds 
on  figs  and  grapes.  Johnson.     Prior.     Bailey. 

The  term  beceujico  is  applied  by  the  Italians  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  small  birds  of  the  genus  Sylvia, 
when  in  a  condition  for  the  table.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-CALM',  (be-cam',)  v.  t.    [be  and  calm.   See  Calm.] 

1.  To  stil! ;  to  make  quiet ;  to  appease  ;  to  stop  or 
repress  miction  in  a  body  ;  used  of  the  elements  and 
of  the  passions  ;  a*,  to  becalm  the  ocean,  or  the  mind. 
But  culm  is  generally  used. 

2.  To  keep  from  motion  by  intercepting  the  current 
of  wind  ;  as,  lii»h  lands  In-calm  a  ship. 

BE-CALM'SD,  (be-cimd',)  pp.  or  a.    Quieted ;   ap- 

2.  a.  Hindered  from  motion  or  progress  by  a  calm  ; 
as,  a  ship  becalmed. 

BE-€AL.M'ING,  (be-cam'ing,)ppr.  Appeasing;  keep- 
ing from  motion  or  progress. 

BE-CAL.M'ING,  (be-cam'ing,)  n.    A  calm  at  sea. 

Herbert. 

BE-CAME',  prct.  of  Become.     See  Become. 

BE-CAUSE',  (a  compound  word.)  [Sax.  fte ;  Eng.  by 
and'eause.     See  By  and  Cause.] 

By  cause,  or  by  the  cause ;  on  this  account ;  for 
the  cause  which  is  explained  in  the  next  proposition  ; 
for  the  reason  next  explained.  Thus,  I  fled,  because 
I  was  afraid,  is  to  be  thus  resolved  ;  I  fled,  by  the 
cause,  fur  the  cause,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  next 
affirmation,  viz.,  I  was  afraid.  Hence,  cause  being  a 
noun,  because  may  be  regularly  followed  by  of. 

The  spirit  is  life,  because  of  righteousness.  —  Rom.  viii. 

Berate  of  ih<-*  ■   tilings  w ill  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 

children  of  disobedience.  — Eph.  v. 

BEe-eA-BUN"GA,  re.  [G.  baclL,  a  brook,  and  bunga, 
a  basket  for  catching  fish.] 

Br.ioklime  speedwell  ;    Veronica  beccabunga  ;    a 
European   plant,  common   in  ditches   and  shallow 
si  reams. 
BECH'A-MEL,  re.     A  kind  of  fine,  white  broth,  or 

sauce,  thickened  with  cream.  Coolcy. 

BE-CHANCE',  v.  i.     [be,  by,  and  chance.]    To  befall ; 

to  happen  to.  '  Shak. 

BE-CHARM',  v.  t.   [be  and  charm.]  To  charm  ;  to  cap- 
tivate. Beanm.  8[  Fl. 
BE'eH.I€,  n.     [Gr.  Brix'K",  from  /?«£,  a  cough.] 

A  medicine  for  relieving  coughs,  synonymous  with 
pectoral,  which  is  now  the  term  mostly  used. 

Quincy. 
BECK,  re.    A  small  brook.     Gray.    This  word,  Sax. 
becc,  Ger.  bach.  D.  beek,  Dan.  badt,   Sw.    bceck,  Per. 
o  „ 
iAj  bakh,  a  brook  or  rivulet,  is  found  in  the  Ir.  Ar. 

Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Heb.  and  Eth.,  in  the  sense  of  flowing, 
as  tears,  weeping.  Gen.  xxxii.  22.  It  is  obsolete  in 
English,  but  is  found  in  the  names  of  towns  situated 
near  streams,  as  in  Waiheeh  ;  but  is  more  frequent  in 
names  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Oriesbach,  &c. 

BECK,  re.  [Sax.  beacn,  a  sign  ;  bcacnian,  byenian,  to 
beckon.  1  he  Sw.  peka,  Dan.  pege,  signifies  to  point 
with  the  finger.] 

A  nod  til'  the  "head  ;  a  significant  nod,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand,  intended  to  be  understood  by  some  per- 
son, especially  as  a  sign  of  command. 

BECK,  v.  i.  To  nod,  or  make  a  sign  with  the  head  or. 
hand. 

BECK,  v.  t.  To  cali  by  a  nod  ;  to  intimate  a  command 
to  ;  to  notifv  hv  a  motion  of  the  head  or  hand.  Sltak. 

BECK'£D,  (bekt,)  pp.  Called  or  notified  by  a  nod  or 
a  motion  of  the  hand. 

BECK'ET,  re.  A  thing  used  in  ships  to  confine  loose 
ropes,  tackles,  or  spars,  as  a  large  hook,  a  rope  with 
an  eye  at  one  end,  or  a  wooden  bracket.     Mar.  Diet. 

BECK'ING,  ppr.  Nodding  significantly;  directing  by 
a  nod  or  motion  of  the  hand. 

BECK'ON,  (hek'n,)  v.  i.  [See  Beck.]  To  make  a 
sign  to  another,  by  nodding,  winking,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand  or  finger,  &c,  intended  as  a  hint  or  in- 
timation.   Acts  xix. 

BECK'ON,  (bek'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  a  significant  sign 
to.  Drydcn. 

BECK'  ON,  re.    A  sign  made  without  words. 

Bolingbroke. 

BECK'  ON-£D,  pp.    Having  a  sign  made  to. 

BECK'  ON-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  significant  sign  as  a 
hint. 

BE-CLIP',  v.  t.     [Sax.  bechppan.] 

To  embrace.     [Mot  in  use.]  Wickliffe. 


BE-CLOUD',  v.  t.  [See  Cloud.]  To  cloud  ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  dim.  Sidney. 

BE-CLOUD'ED,  pp.    Clouded  ;  darkened. 

BE-€LOUD'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  with  clouds  ; 
obscuring. 

BE-COME',(be-kum',) w.i.f prrt.  Became  \pp.  Become. 
[Sax.  becuman,  to  fall  out  or  happen  ;  D.  bekoomen  ; 
G.  bckommen,  to  get  or  obtain;  Sw.  bckomma  ;  Dan. 
l/ekomme,  to  obtain  ;  be  anil  come.  The  Sax.  be  is  the 
Eng.it/.  These  significations  differ  from  the  sense 
in  English.  But  the  sense  is,  to  come,  to,  to  arrive,  to 
reach,  to  fall  or  pass  to.  [See  Come.]  Hence  the 
sense  of  suiting,  agreeing  with.  In  Sax.  cuman, 
Goth,  kiriman,  is  to  come  ;  and  Sax.  cweman  is  to 
please,  that  is,  to  suit  or  be  agreeable.] 

1.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  enter  into 
some  state  or  condition,  by  a  change  from  another 
state  or  condition,  or  by  assuming  or  receiving  new 
properties  or  qualities,  additional  matter,  or  a  new 
character;  as,  a  cion  becomes  a  tree. 


t2.  To  become  (if,  usually  with  irhtit  preceding;  to 
be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  of;  to  be  the  final  or 
subsequent  condition  ;  as,  what  will  become  of  our 
commerce  ?  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

In  the  present  tense,  it  applies  to  place  as  well  as 
condition.  What  has  become  of  my  friend  ?  that  is, 
where  is  he;  as  well  as,  what  is  his  condition; 
Where  is  he  become  ?  used  by  Shak^peare  and  Spenser, 
is  obsolete  ;  but  this  is  the  sense  in  Saxon,  where 
has  he  fallen  ? 
BE-COME',  v.  t.  In  general,  to  suit  or  be  suitable  ;  to 
be  congruous  ;  to  befit ;  to  accord  with,  in  character 
or  circumstances  ;  to  be  worthy  of,  decent,  or  proper. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man.  Shak. 

This  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  less  frequent,  the 
verb  usually  expressing  the  suitableness  of  things  to 
persons  or  to  other  things;  as,  a  robe  becomes  a 
prince. 

It  becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  an  excellent  poet.  Dryden. 

BE-€OM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.,  but  used  rarely  or  never  ex- 
cept as  an  adjective.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  congruous  ; 
proper;  graceful;  belonging  to  the  character,  or 
adapted  to  circumstances  ;  as,  he  speaks  with  be- 
coming boldness  ;  a  dress  is  very  becoming. 

Some  writers  formerly  used  of  after  this  word. 

But  this  use  is  inelegant  or  improper. 
BE-COiM'ING,  a.     Ornament.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

BE-COM'ING-LY,  ado.    After  a  becoming  or  proper 

BE-eOM'ING-NESS,    re.      Fitness;    congmity ;    pro- 
priety ;  decency  ;  gracefulness  arising  from  fitness. 
Grew. 

BE-€RIP'PLE,  v.  t.  [See  Cripple.]  To  make  lame ; 
to  cripple.     [Little  used.] 

BE-CURL',  v.  U     To  curl.     [Not  used.] 

BED,  re.  [Sax.  bed  ;  D.  bed ;  G.  belt  or  beet ;  Goth.  badi. 
The  sense  is  a  lay  or  spread,  from  laying  or  setting.] 

1.  A  place  or  an  article  of  furniture  to  sleep  and 
take  rest  on  ;  in  modern  times,  and  among  civilized 
men,  a  sack  or  tick  filled  with  fcath  us  or  wool ;  but 
a  bed  may  be  made  of  straw  or  any  other  materials. 
The  word  bed  includes  often  the  bedstead. 

2.  Lodging;  a  convenient  place  for  sleep. 

3.  Marriage  ;  matrimonial  connection. 

George,  the  eldest  son  uf  his  second  bed.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden, 
usually  a  little  raised  above  the  adjoining  ground. 

Bacon. 

5.  The  channel  of  a  river,  or  that  part  in  which  the 
water  usually  flows.  Milton. 

6.  Any  hollow  place,  especially  in  the  arts ;  a  hol- 
low place  in  which  any  tiling  rests  ;  as,  the  bed  of  a 

7.  A  layer  ;  a  stratum  ;  an  extended  mass  of  any 
thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it;  as,  a  bed 
of  sulphur;  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay. 

8.  Pain ;  torment.  Rev.  ii.  The  grave.  Is.  Ivii. 
The  lawful  use  of  wedlock.    Heb.  xiii. 

The  bed  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun,  is  a  thick  plank 
which  lies  under  the  piece,  being,  as  it  were,  the 
body  of  the  carriage. 

The  bed  of  a  mortar  is  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  hollow 
in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  breech  and  half  the 
trunnions. 

In  masonry,  bed  is  a  range  of  stones,  and  the  joint 
of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  the  two  stones 
placed  one  over  the  other.  Encyc. 

Bed  of  justice,  in  France.  The  king  was  said  to 
hold  a  bed  of  justice,  when,  going  in  person  to  a  re- 
f factory  parliament,  and,  seated  on  his  throne,  (called 
lit,  bed,)  he  caused  his  decrees  to  be  registered. 

Brande. 

To  make  a  bed,  is  to  put  it  in  order  after  it  has  been 
used. 

To  bring  to  bed,  to  deliver  of  a  child,  is  rarely  used. 
But  in  the  passive  form,  to  be  brought  to  bed,  that  is, 
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to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  is  common.     It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  son. 

To  put  to  bed.  in  iiudiciferi/,  i>  to  deliver  of  a  child. 

Dining  bed,  or  disciibitory  lied  ;  aiming  the  ancients, 
a  bed  on  which  persons  lay  at  meals.  It  was  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  would  hold  three  or  four  per- 
sons. Three  of  these  beds  were  ranged  by  a  square 
table,  one  side  of  the  table  being  left  open,  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  waiters.  Hence  the  Latin  name  for 
the  table  and  the  room,  triclinium,  or  three  beds. 

Encyc. 

From  bed  and  board.  In  law,  a  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  without  dissolving  the  bands  of  matri- 
mony, is  called  a  separation  from  board  and  bed,  a 
mensa  el  toro.  In  this  case  the  wife  has  a  suitable 
maintenance  allotted  to  her  out  of  the  husband's 
estate,  called  alimony.  Blackstone. 

BED  v.  t.     To  place  in  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  To  go  to  bed  with.     [Unusual]  Shuk. 

3.  To  make  pat  raker  of  f lie  bed.  Bacon. 

4.  To  plant  and  inclose  or  cover ;  to  set  or  lay  and 
inclose  ;  as,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  soft  mold. 

5.  To  lay  in  any  hollow  place,  surrounded  or  in- 
closed ;  as,  to  bed  a  stone. 

0.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  rest  or  security,  covered, 
surrounded,  or  inclosed  ;  as,  a  fish  bedded  in  sand,  or 
under  a  bank. 

7.  To  lay  in  a  stratum  ;  to  stratify  ;  to  lay  in  order, 
or  flat ;  as,  bedded  day,  bedded  hairs.  Shak. 

BED,  v.  i.    To  cohabit ;  to  use  the  same  bed. 

If  he  be  mani'il,  ;uiil  /it'/  wiih  his  wile.  Wiseman. 

BE-DAB'BLE,  v.  t.    [be  and   dabble.]      To  wet;    to 
sprinkle. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew.  Shak. 

BE-DAB'BL£D,pp.     Wet ;  sprinkled. 
BE-DAB'RLLMi, /mr.     Wettiue.  ;  sprinkling 
BE-DAFF',  v.  t.     To  make  a  fool  of.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Chaucer.    J 
BED'A-G  AT,  n.    The  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the/ 

ISnoilliir-ts  iii  Burmah.  Malcom. 

BE-DAG'GLE,   v.   t.    [be  and   daggle.]      To  soil,   as 

clothes,  by  drawing  the  ends  in  the  mud,  or  spat 

ing  them  with  dirty  water. 
BE-DAG'GLED,  pp.    Soiled  by  reaching  the  mud  in 

walking  ;  bespattering. 
BE-DaRE',   v.  t.   [be   and   dare.]     To  dare ;  to  defy. 

[JYot  used.]  Peek. 

BE-DARK',  v.   t.  [be   and  dark.]     To   darken.     [JYot 

used.]  .  Gower. 

BE-DARK'£N-/-:D,  pp.    Darkened  ;  obscured. 
BE-DASH',  v.  i.  [be  and  dash.]     To  wet  by  throwing 

water  or  other  liquor  upon  ;  to  bespatter  with  water 

or  mud. 
BE-DASH'-ED,  (be-dasbt',)£»    Bespattered  with  water 

or  other  liquid. 
BE-DASH'ING,  ppr.      Bespattering,    dashing  water 

upon,  or  other  liquid. 
BE-DAUB',   v.  t.   [be  and  daub.']     To  daub  over  ;  to 

besmear  with  viscous,  shiny  matter  ;   to  soil  with 

any  thine  thick  and  dirty.  Shak. 

BE-DAUBr/:D,  np.    Daubed  over;  besmeared. 
BE-DAUB'ING,  ppr.     Daubinsi  over  ;  besmearing. 
BE-DAZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  dazzle,]     To  confound  the 

sight  by  too  strong  a  light ;  to  make  dim  by  luster. 
Shale. 
BE-DAZ'ZL£D,  pp.     Having  the  sight  confounded  by 

too  strong  a  light. 
BE-DAZ'ZLING,  ppr.    Confounding  or  making  dim 

bv  a  too  brilliant  luster. 
BE^DAZ'ZLING-LV",  ado.     So  as  to  bedazzle. 
BED'-BUG,  re.    A  troublesome  insect  of  an  offensive 

smell,  (Cimez  lectularius,)  which  infests  the  crevices 

of  bedsteads,  &c.       P.  Cue.     Partington.     Brande. 
BED'-CHAIR,  re.  A  chair  for  the  sick,  with  a  movable 

back,  which  rises  or  falls,  to  sustain  them  while  sit- 
ting up  in  bed. 
BED'-CHAM  BER,  re.     [bed  and  chamber.]      An  apart- 
ment or  chamber  intended  or  appropriated  for  a  bed, 

or  for  sleep  and  repose. 
BED'-CLoTHES,  ».  pi.  [bed  and  clothes.]   Blankets,  or 

coverlets,  &.C.,  for  beds.  Slialc. 

BED'DEU,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  in  a  bed  ;  inclosed  as  in  a 

bed  ;  stratified. 
BED'DER,         |  re.  [from  bed.]  The  nether  stone  of  an 
BE-DET'TEK,  j      oil  mill.  Chalmers. 

BED'DING,  ppr.    Laying  in  a  bed  ;  inclosing  as  in  a 

bed. 
BED'DING,  n.     A  bed  and  its  furniture  ;  a  bed  ;  the 

materials  of  a  bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast.  Spenser. 
BE-DEAD',  (be-ded',)  v.  t.    To  deaden.      Hallywell. 
BE-DECK',  v.  t.  [be  and  deck.]    To  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to 

grace.  Shak. 

BE-DECK' /CD,  (be-dekt', )  pp.    Adorned;  ornamented. 
BE-DECK'ING,  ppr.     Adorning;  decking. 
BED'E-GUAR,  (-gar,)  re.    A  hairy  or  spongy  substance 

on  rose-hushes,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  certain 

insects,  and  once  supposed  to  have  valuable  med- 
ical properties.  Booth. 
BKDE'-HOUSE,  h.     [Sax.  bead,  a  prayer,  and  house.] 
Formerly,  a  hospital  or  alms-house,  where  the  poor 

praved  for  their  founders  and  benefactors. 
BE'D£L,  (bg'dl,)  re.    An  officer  in  the  universities  of 

England ;  a  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court ;  an  hv 
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ferior  officer  of  a  parish.     [A  peculiar  orthography 
of  brn.dk  ] 

BE'DJEL-llY,  n.    The  extent  of  a  beadle's  office. 

Blount. 

BE-DEViD,  (-dev'l,)  v.  t.  To  throw  into  utter  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  South 

BE-DEV  7L-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrown  into  utter  disorder 
and  confusion  W.  Irving. 

BE-DEW  ,  v.  t.  [be  and  dew.]  To  moisten,  as  with 
dew ;  to  moisten  in  a  gentle  manner  with  any  liquid 
as,  tears  bedew  her  face.  Shale. 

BE-DEW  .ED.  (be-dude1,)  pp.  Moistened,  as  if  with 
dew ;  gently  moistened. 

BE-DEff'ER,  ».     That  which  bedews.       Sherwood. 

BE-DEW  TNG,  ppr.  Moistening  gently,  as  with  dew  • 
wetting 

BE-DEW Y,  a.     Moist  with  dew.     [Little  used .] 

BED'-FEL-LOW,  n.  [bed  and  fellow.]  One  who  lies 
with  another  in  the  same  bed.  Shak. 

BED-HANG-INGS,  n.  pi.     Curtains.  Shak. 

BE-DTGHT,  (be-dite1,)  v.  t.  [be  and  dight,]    To  adorn 

to  dress ;  to  set  off  with  ornament.    [Little  used.] 

More. 

BE-DiGHT,       \pp.     Adorned;   set  off  with    orna- 

BE-DIGIIT'ED,  f     ments. 

BE-DIGUT'ING,  ppr.     Adorning. 

BE-DIM  ,  v.  t.  [be  and  dim.]  To  make  dim  j  to  ob 
scure  or  darken.  Sidney. 

BB-DIM'MJED,  pp.     Made  dim  ;  obscured. 

BE-DIM'MING,  ppr.  Making  dim ;  obscuring ;  dark- 
ening 

BE-DI^'MAL,  11.  t.     To  make  dismal.  Student. 

BE-DIZ'.EN,  (be-diz'zn,)  v.  t.  [be  and  dizen.]  To 
adorn  ;  to  deck.     [A  low  word.] 

BE-DIZ  EN-ED,  pp.     Bedecked;  adorned. 

BE-D1Z  EN-ING,  ppr.     Adorning 

BED'LAM,  n  [Corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  the  name 
of  a  religious  house  in  London,  afterward  converted 
into  a  hospital  for  lunatics] 

1.  Amad-house;  a  place  appropriated  for  lunatics. 

Spelman. 

2.  A  mad-man ;  a  lunatic ;  one  who  lives  in  Bed- 

3.  Figuratively,  a  place  of  uproar.  [lam.    Shak. 
BED'LAM,  a.      Belonging  to  a  mad  house;  fit  for  a 

mad-house.  Shak. 

BED'LAM-ITE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  mad-house  ;  a 
madman-.  B.  Jonson. 

BED'-?>)AK-ER,  n.  [bed  and  maker.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  beds,  as  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Spectator. 

BED' -MATE,  7i.    [bed  and  mate.]    A  bed-fellow.  Shak. 

BED'-MoLD-ING,  n.     [bed  and  molding.] 

In  architecture,  the  members  of  a  cornice,  which 
are  placed  below  the  coronet,  consisting  of  an  ogee, 
a  list,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  list  under  the 
coronet.  Encyc. 

BE  DOTE',  v.  t  [be  and  dote.]  To  make  to  dote. 
[JV„t  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

BED'oU-iN,  (bed'oo-een,)  n.  The  name  of  those 
Arabs  who  live  in  lents,  and  are  scattered  over 
Arabia^  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

BED'-PoST,  n.    [bed  and  post.]    The  post  of  a  bed- 

BED'-PRESS-ER,  n.  [bed  and  press.]  A  lazy  fellow  ; 
one  who  loves  his  bed.  Shak. 

BED'-UUILT,  n.    A  quilted  spread  or  cover  for  a  bed. 

BE-DRAG'GLE,  v.  U  [be  and  dragee.]  To  soil,  as 
garments  which  are  suffered,  in  walking,  to  reach 
the  dirt  ;  to  soil  by  drawing  along  on  mud.     Swift. 

BE-DRAG'GLED,  pp.    Soiled  by  reaching  the  dirt,  in 

BE-DRAG'GLING,  ppr.  Soiling  by  drawing  along  in 
dirt  or  mud. 

BE-DRENCH',i>.  t.  [be  and  drench.]  To  drench  ;  to 
soak  ;  to  saturate  with  moisture :  applied  to  things 
vhidi  imbibe,  moisture.  Shak. 

BE-DRENCH'£D,  (be-drencht',)  pp.  Drenched ; 
soaked. 

BE-DRENCH'ING,  ppr.    Soaking  ;  drenching. 

BED'RID,  jo.     [bed  and  ride  ;  Sax.  bedrida.] 

BED'RID-D£N,  \  Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  in- 
firmity. Shak. 


.  lodging-room. 
2.  Room  in  a  bed.     [JYot  in  use.]  Shak. 

BE-DROP',  v.  t.  [be  and  drop.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
drops.  Chaucer. 

BE-DROP'PjED,  (be-dropt',)  pp.  Sprinkled,  as  with 
drops  ;  speckled  ;  variegated  with  spots. 

BED'SIDE,  n.     The  side  of  the  bed.  Middlcton. 

BED'STAFF,  n.  [bed  and  staff.]  A  wooden  pin  an- 
ciently inserted  on  the  sides  of  bedsteads,  to  keep 
the  clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side.      Johnson. 

BED'STEAD,  (bed'sted,)  n.  [bed  and  stead.]  A  frame 
for  supporting  a  bed. 

BED'STRAW,  ti.  [bed  and  straw.]  Straw  laid  under 
a  bed  to  make  it  soft ;  also,  a  name  common  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants,  of  the  genus  Galium. 

BED'SWERV-ER,  77.  [bed  and  swerve.]  One  that 
swerves  from  his  bed  ;  that  is,  one  who  is  false  and 
unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow.  Shak. 
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BED'TICK,  n.     A  case  of  strong  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 

used  for  inclosing  the  feathers  or  other  materials  of  a 

bed.  Booth. 

BED'TIME,  ?7.     [bed  and  time.]    The  time  to  go  to 

rest ;  the  usual  hour  of  going  to  bed.  Shak. 

BE-DUCK,  v.  t.    [be  and  duck.]    To  duck ;  to  put  the 

head  under  water ;  to  immerse.  Spenser. 

BE-DUNG',  v.  t.     To  cover  with  dung.       Bp.  Hall. 
BE-DUST',  v.  t.    [be  anddust]    To  sprinkle,  soil,  or 

cover  with  dust.  Sherwood. 

BED'WARD,  adv.    [bed  and  ward.]    Toward  bed. 

Shak. 
BE-DWARF',  v.  t.    [be  and  dwarf.]    To  make  little ; 

to  stunt  or  hinder  growth.  Donne. 

BED' WORK,  77,.     [bed  and  work.]     Work  done  in  bed, 

without  toil  of  the  hands,  or  with  ease.         Sluzk. 
BE-DVE  ,  v .  t.    [be  and  dye.]    To  dye ;  to  stain. 

Spenser. 
BE-Df  'ED,  (be-dlde1,)  pp.    Dyed  ;  stained. 
BEE,  n.     [Sax.  beo ;  D.  bye;  G.  biene;  Sw.  bij ;  Dan. 

bie;  It.  beach;  It.  pecchia;  Sp.  abeja.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Apis.  [SeeApis.]  The 
species  are  numerous,  of  which  the  honey-bee  is  the 
most  interesting  to  man.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  periods,  for  its  wax  and  honey.  It  lives 
in  swarms,  or  societies,  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  indi- 
viduals. These  swarms  contain  three  classes  of  bees 
the  females  or  queen  bees,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
in  each  swarm,  the  males  or  drones,  and  the  neuters 
or  working  bees.  Of  the  former,  there  is  only  one  in 
each  hive  or  swarm,  whose  sole  office  is  to  propa- 
gate the  species.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  other 
bees.  The  drones  serve  merely  for  impregnating  the 
queen,  after  which  they  are  destroyed  by  the  neu- 
ters. These  last  are  the  laborers  of  the  hive.  They 
collect  the  honey,  form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  other 
bees  and  the  young.  They  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
boscis, or  tongue,  by  which  they  collect  the  honey 
from  flowers,  and  a  mouth,  by  which  they  swallow 
it,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  hive  in  their  stomachs, 
where  they  disgorge  it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of 
flowers  settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body  is 
covered,  whence  it  is  collected  into  pellets  by  a  brush 
on  their  second  pair  of  legs,  and  deposited  in  a  hol- 
low in  the  third  pair.  It  is  called  bee-bread,  and  is 
the  food  of  the  larva  or  young.  The  adult  bees  feed 
on  honey.  The  wax  was  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  pollen  by  a  digestive  process,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  it  is  formed  from  the  honey  by  a  simi- 
lar process.  The  females  and  neuters  have  a  barbed 
sting,  attached  to  a  bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sting.  When  a  hive  is 
overstocked,  a  new  colony  is  sent  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  queen  bee.     This  is  called  swarming. 

Cyc.    Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  America,  joint,  voluntary,  aiid  gratuitous  aid 
afforded  by  neighbors  to  their  minister,  or  to  any  per- 
son in  need.  Also,  an  assembly  of  ladies  to  sew  for 
the  poor. 

BEE'-BREAD,  77.  [bee  and  bread.]  A  brown,  bitter 
substance,  the  pollen  of  flowers  collected  by  bees,  as 
food  for  their  young.     [See  Bee.] 

BEE'-EAT-ER,  n.  [bee  and  eat.]  A  bird  that  feeds 
on  bees.  A  name  common  to  the  different  species  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Merops,  of  which  the  M.  Apiaster 
of  Europe  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  plu- 
mage. Encyc. 

BEE'-FLOW-ER,  77.  [bee  and  flower.]  A  plant ;  a 
species  of  Ophrys  or  Twyblade,  whose  flowers  rep- 
resent singular  figures  of  bees,  flies,  and  other  in- 

BEEC'-GAR-D£N,  77.  [bee  and  garden.]  A  garden5' or 
inclosure  to  set  bee-hives  in.  Johnson. 

BEE'-GLOE,  77.      [bee  and  glue.]     A  soft,  unctuous 
matter  with  which  bees  cement  the  combs  to  the 
hives,  and  close  up  the  cells  ;  called  also  propolis. 
Encyc. 

BEE'-HIVE,  77.  [bee  and  hive.]  A  case,  box,  or  other 
hollow  vessel,  which  serves  as  a  habitation  for  bees. 
Hives  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  of  boards, 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  withes  of  straw,  or  glass. 

BEE'-MAS-TER,  n.  [bee  and  master.]  One  who  keeps 
bees.  Mortimer. 

BEE'-MOTH,  77.  A  moth  from  whose  eggs  are  pro- 
duced caterpillars,  which  infest  bee-hives. 

BEECH,  77.  [Sax.  bece,  boc  ;  D.  beuke,  or  bcukenboom  : 
Ger.  buche,  or  buciibaum ;  Slav,  boku  ;  Russ.  buk ;  Gr. 
(payos  ;  L.  fagus  ;  It.  faggio ;  Sp.  haya  ;  Port.  faia. 
In  Saxon,  bee  and  boc  is  "a  book.  It  may  be  that 
beech  is  properly  the  name  of  bark,  and  this  being 
used,  by  our  rude  ancestors,  as  the  material  for  writ- 
ing, the  word  came  to  signify  a  book.] 

A  tree  arranged  by  Linmeus  under  the  genus  Fa- 
gus, with  the  chestnut ;  but  the  latter  is  now  placed 
in  a  distinct  genus,  (Castanea.)  The  beech  grows  to 
a  large  size,  with  branches  funning  a  beautiful  head, 
with  thick  foliage.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  of  a  sil- 
very cast.  The  mast  or  nuts  are  the  food  of  swine, 
and  of  certain  wild  animals,  and  yield  a  good  oil  for 
lamps.  When  eaten  by  man,  they  are  said  to  occa- 
sion giddiness  and  hcadach.  Encyc. 

BEECH'-€oAL,  7i.     [beech  and  coal]    Charcoal  from 
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bark  of  the  beech ;  belonging  to  the  beech  ;  as.  a 
beechen  vessel.  Dryden. 

BEECH  -MAST,  n.    The  fruit  or  nuts  of  the  beech. 

BEECH-NUT,  n.    The  nut  of  the  beech-tree. 

BEECH -OIL,  n.  [beech  and  oil  ]  Oil  expressed  from 
the  mast  or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree.  It  is  used  in  Pie- 
ardy ,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  instead  of  butter ; 
but  is  said  to  occasion  heaviness  and  pains  in  the 
stomach.  Encyc. 

BEECH-TREE,  77.     [beech  and  tree  ]    The  beech. 

BEEF,  n.  [Fr.  bceuf,  an  ox  ,  Arm.  bevin ;  It.  hue ;  Sp. 
buey ;  Port,  boy;  W.  buw ;  Corn,  byuh,  an  ox;  Ir  bo, 
a  cow,  pi.  buaibh;  L.  bos,  bovis;  Gr.  0ovc.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  bovine  genus,  whether  ox, 
bull,  or  cow ;  but  used  of  those  wh  ich  are  full  grown 
or  nearly  so.  In  this,  which  is  the  original  sense, 
the  word  has  a  plural,  beeves. 

2  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  or  of  bovine 
animals  generally,  when  killed.  In  popular  language, 
the  word  is  often  applied  to  the  live  animal ;  as,  an 
ox  is  good  beef;  that  is,  well  fattened.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  has  no  plural. 

BEEF,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  of  bo- 
vine animals;  as,  a  be ef -steak.  Sivifl. 

BEEF'-KAT-ER,  77.  [beef  and  eat .]  [Corrupted'in  its 
second  meaning,  from  buffet le r.  a  keeper  of  the  buffet 
or  sideboard,  because  some  of  them  were  originally  ar- 
ranged at  side-tables,  at  solemn  festivals.  Ene.  Am.  ] 

1.  One  that  eats  beef. 

2.  A  popular  appellation  for  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  in  England. 

3.  The  Buphaga  Africana,  an  African  bird  that 
feeds  on  the  larvae  which  nestle  under  the  hides  of 

4.  In  popular  use,  a  stout,  fleshy  man. 
BEEF'STEaK,  71.     [beef  and  steak  ]     A  steak  or  slice 

of  beef  broiled  or  for  broiling. 

BEEF'-WIT-TED,  a.  [beef  and  wit.]  Dull  in  intel- 
lects ;  stupid ;  heavy-headed.  Shak. 

BEELD,  77.     [Sax.  bchlydan,  to  cover.] 

Protection;  refuge.  [Obs.]  Ashed  for  cattle.  Fairfax. 

BE-ELZE-BUB,  77.  A  prince  of  devils.  [The  word 
signifies  the  deity  of  flies.] 

BEE'MOL,  7t.    In  music,  a  half-note.  Bacon. 

BEEN,  [Sax.  beon.] 

Part.  perf.  of  Be  ;  pronounced  bin.  In  old  authors, 
it  is  also  the  present  tense  plural  of  Be. 

BEEN,  77.  A  fretted  stringed  instrument  of  music  of 
the  guitar  kind,  having  nineteen  frets ;  used  in 
India.  As.  Researches. 

BEER,  77.  [W.  bir :  Fr.  Mere ;  Arm.  byer,  bir,  ber ;  D. 
and  G.  bier  ;  It.  birra.] 

1.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  any  farinaceous 
grain ;  but  generally  from  barley,  which  is  first 
malted  and  ground,  and  its  fermentable  substance 
then  extracted  by  hot  water.  This  extract  or  infu- 
sion is  evaporated  by  boiling  in  caldrons,  and  hops 
or  some  other  plant  of  an  agreeable  bitterness  added. 
The  liquor  is  then  suffered  to  ferment  in  vats.  Beer 
is  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  is  denomi- 
nated small  beer,  ale,  porter,  brown-stout,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength,  or  other  peculiar  qualities.  Encyc. 

2.  Beer  is  a  name  given  in  America  to  fermenting 
liquors  made  of  various  other  materials  ;  and  when 
a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  plants  forms  part  of  the 
composition,  it  is  called  spring-beer,  from  the  season 
in  which  it  is  made.     There  is  also  root-beer. 

BEER'-BAR-REL,  77.    A  barrel  for  holding  beer. 

BEER'-HOUSE,  77.  A  house  where  malt  liquors  are 
sold ;  an  ale-house. 

BEEST'INGS.     See  Biestip«3s. 

BEES'-WAX,  77.  The  wax  collected  by  bees,  and  of 
which  their  cells  are  constructed. 

BEET,  n.  [D.  biet;  Ger.  becte;  It.  bictola;  W.  bctysen; 
L.  beta  ;  Fr.  bctle.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Beta.  The  species  cultivated 
in  gardens  are  the  cicla  and  vulgaris,  or  white  and 
red  beet.  There  are  many  varieties  ;  some  with 
long  taper  roots,  and  others  with  flat  roots,  like 
turnips .  The  root  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  sugar, 
which  is  manufactured  in  France  on  a  great  scale. 
Cyc. 

BEE'TLE,  77.  [Sax.  bitl,  or  bytl,  a  mallet ;  betel,  the 
insect,  beetle.] 

1.  A  heavy  mallet  or  wooden  hammer,  used  to 
drive  wedges,  beat  pavements,  &c,  having  one,  two, 
or  three  handles  for  as  many  men  to  use  it ;  called 
also  a  stamper,  or  rar77mcr. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  popular  name  common  to  the  dif- 
ferent species"  of  insects,  of  the  genus  Scarabams, 
Linn.  The  generic  characters  are,  clavated  an- 
tennae, fissile  longitudinally,  legs  frequently  den- 
tated,  and  wings  which  have  hard  cases,  or  sheaths. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  that  of  a  man's  fist.  They  have  various  names, 
as  the  May-bug,  or  door-beetle,  cock-chaffer,  tile 
tumble-dung,'  the  elephant-beetle,  &c.  The  latter, 
found  in  South  America,  is  the  largest  species,  being 
nearly  four  inches  long.  Encyc. 

The  term  beetle  is  common,  in  popular  language,  to 
all  insects  with  hard  or  shelly  wing-cases,  as  the 
Coleoptera,  and  some  of  the  Orthoptera,  as  the  cock- 
roach.    It  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Scarabaei. 

Cyc     Partington. 
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BEE'TLE,  (bRe't),)  v.  i.  To  jut ;  to  be  prominent ;  to 
hang  or  extend  out;  as,  a  cliff  that  beetles  over  its 
base.  Shak. 

BEE'TLE-BROW,  n.  [beetle  and  brow.']  A  prominent 
brow.  Shak. 

BEETLE-BROW-.EI),  a.    Having  prominent  brows. 
Swift. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD,  n.  [beetle  and  head.]  A  stupid  fel- 
low. Scot. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD-ED,  (bG'tl-hed-ed,)  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a  beetle  ;  dull ;  stupid.  Shale. 

BEE'TLE-STOCK,  n.  [beetle  and  stock.]  The  handle 
of  a  beetle.  Spenser. 

BEE'TLING,  77777-.  or  o.  Jutting ;  being  prominent ; 
standing  out  from  the  main  body.  Thomson. 

BEET'-RaVE,       in.    A  kind  of  beet,  used  for  salad. 

BEET'-RAD-ISH.  i  Jlsh. 

BEEVES,  71.  ;pl.  of  Beef.  Cattle  ;  quadrupeds  of  the 
bovine  genus,  called  in  England  black  cattle. 

BEFALL',t).  I. ;  pret.  Befell  ;  part.  Befallen.  [Sax. 
OefalJan,  of  be  and  fall.] 

To  happen  to  ;  to  occur  to ;  as,  let  me  know  the 
worst  that  can  befall  me.  It  usually  denotes  ill.  It 
is  generally  transitive  in  form,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  ellipsis  uf  to,  and  to  sometimes  follows  it. 

BE-FALL',  v.  i.    To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass. 

1  have  reve;Ufil  this  discuial  which  befell.  Milton. 

To  befall  of,  is  not  legitimate. 

BE-FALL'£N,  (be-fawl'n,)  pp.     Fallen  on. 

BE-FALL'ING,  n.     That  which  befalls  ;  an  event. 

BE-FALL'ING,  ppr.  Happening  to;  occurring  to; 
coming  to  pass. 

BE-FELL', /jri't.  of  Befall. 

BE-FIT',  v.  t.  [be  and  ft.]  To  suit ;  to  be  suitable  to ; 
to  become. 

Thai  name  best  befits  thee.  Milton. 

BE-FIT'TING, ppr.  or  a.    Suiting;  becoming. 

BEFLAT'TER,  v.  U     To  natter. 

BE-FoAM',  v.  t.  [be  and  foam.]  To  cover  with  foam. 
[Little  used.] 

BE-FOG'GED,  a.     Involved  in  a  fog.  Irving. 


Men  befool  themselves.  South. 

BE-FOOL'.ED,  pp.    Fooled  ;  deceived  ;  led  into  error. 

BE-FOOL'ING,  ppr.  Fooling;  making  a  fool  of;  de- 
ceiving; infatuating. 

BE-FoRE',  prep,  [be  and  fore,  that  is,  by,  fore,  near 
the  fore  part.  Sax.  before,  or  beforan,  retained  by 
Chaucer  in  beforn.] 

1.  In  front ;  on  the  side  with  the  face,  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  used  of  persons.  Milton. 

2.  In  presence  of,  with  the  idea  of  power,  author- 
ity, respect. 

.Abraham  tjoua.l  /).■  fore  lie    p.    :  h    nf  the  land. — Gen.  xxiii. 
Wherewithal  shall  1  come  before  the  Lord  I  —  Micah  vi. 

3.  In  sight  of;  as,  before  the  face. 

4.  In  the  presence  of,  noting  cognizance  or  juris- 
diction. 

Both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judge. — Ex.  xxii. 

5.  In  the  power  of,  noting  the  right  or  ability  to 
choose  or  possess ;  free  to  the  choice. 

The  world  was  all  6e/ore  them.  Milton. 

My  land  is  before  thee.  —Gen.  xx. 

6.  In  front  of  any  object ;  as,  before  the  house,  be- 
fore the  fire. 

7.  Preceding  in  time. 

Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  astray.  —  Ps.  cxix. 
Before  Abraham  was,  1  am.  —  John  viii. 
Here  the  preposition  has  a  sentence  following  for 
an  object. 

8.  In  preference  to. 

And  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh.  —Gen.  xlviii. 
Poverty  is  desirable  before  torments.  Taylor, 

9.  Superior ;  preceding  in  dignity. 

He  that  Cometh  alter  in<:  is  pnilnvd  before  me,  for  he  was  before 
me.— John  i. 

10.  Prior  to ;  having  prior  right ;  preceding  in 
order ;  as,  the  eldest  son  is  before  the  younger  in 
succession. 

11.  Previous  to  ;  in  previous  order ;  in  order  to. 
Before  this  treaii.se  can  b  a.im'  ..I'  use,  two  points  ore  necessary. 

Swift. 
ISeeJVo.  7.] 

12.  Before  the  wind,  denotes  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  by  its  impulse. 

BE-FoRE',  adv.    In  time  preceding. 

Yon  tell  me  what  1  knew  before.  Dryden. 

1.  In  time  preceding,  to  the  present,  or  to  this 
time  ;  hitherto  ;  as,  tumults  then  arose  which  before 
were  unknown. 

2.  Further  onward  in  place,  in  progress,  or  in  front. 
Reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before.  —  Phil.  iii. 

3.  In  front ;  on  the  fore  part. 

The  battle  was  6e/ore  and  behind.— 2  Chron.  xui. 
In  some  of  the  examples  of  the  use  of  before,  which 
Johnson  places  under  the  adverb,  the  word  is  a  prep- 
osition governing  a  sentence  ;  as,  "  Before  the  hills 
appeared."  This  is  the  real  construction,  however 
overlooked  or  misunderstood. 
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BE-FoRE'ClT-EO,  a.     Cited  in  a  preceding  put. 
BE-FoRE'HAND,  adv.  [before  and  hand.]     In  a  state 

of  anticipation  or  preoccupation  ;  often  followed  by 

with;  as,  you  are  beforehand  with  me. 

2.  Antecedently  ;  by  way  of  preparation  or  prelim- 
inary ;  aforetime.     Matt.  xiii.     1  Tim.  r. 

3.  In  u  state  of  accumulation,  so  as  that  more  has 
been  received  than  expended.  A  man  is  beforehand. 
[In  this  use  it  is  more  properly  an  adjective] 

4.  At  first  ;  before  any  thing  is  done.     L'Estrange. 
BE-FORE'MEN-TION-.E1),  a.     Mentioned  before. 
BE-FOR-E'TIME,  adv.   [before  and  time.]     Formerly  ; 

of  old  time.     1  Sam.  ix.     Josh.  xx.     [Oos.l 
BE-FOR'TIINE,  v.  t.  [be  and  fortune.]    To  happen  to  ; 

to  betide.  Sltak. 

BE-FOUL',  v.  t.     [Sax.  befylan  ;  be  and  foul.] 

To  make  foul ;  to  soil. 
BE-FRIEND',  (be-frend',)  v.  t.  [be  and  friend.]    To 

favor;  to  act  as  a  friend  to;  to  countenance,  aid,  or 

benefit.  Shak. 

BE-FRIEND'ED,  pp.    Favored;  countenanced. 


BE-FRIEND'ING, 


Favoring;    assisting 


friend  ;  showing  kindness  to. 
BE-FR1NGE',  (be-frinj',)  v.  t.  [be  and  fringe.]    To  fur- 
nish with  a  fringe;  to  adorn  as  with  fringe.    Fuller. 
BE-FUING'.KD,  pp.     Adorned  as  with  a  fringe. 
BE-FUR'Ri'l),  a.     Covered  with  fur. 
BEG,  j  n.     [The  Turks  write  this  word  begh,  or  bek, 
BEY,  j       but  pronounce  it  ban.] 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  governor  of  a  town  or 
country  ;  more  particularly,  the  lord  of  a  sangiac 
or  banner.  Every  province  is  divided  into  seven 
sangiacs  or  banners  each  of  which  qualifies  a  bey  ; 
and  these  are  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the 
province,  called  beglerheg,  or  lord  of  all  the  beys. 
Each  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of 
spahis,  or  horse,  denominated  timariots. 

In  Tunis,  the  beg,  or  bey,  is  the  prince  or  king, 
answering  to  the  dry  of  Algiers. 

In  Egypt,  the  begs  are  twelve  generals,  who  com- 
mand the  militia,  or  standing  forces  of  the  kingdom. 
Encyc. 
BEG,  v.  tf  [Probably  contracted  from  Sw.  beg'dra,  to 
ask,   desire,   cra»"e;    Dan.   begiarre;    Ger.   begchren', 
'  D.   begeeren,  which   is  a  compound  word  ;  be  and 

fiercn,  to  crave  ;  Sax.  gcornian,  gyrnan,  to  yearn, 
n  Italian,  picaro  is  a  beggar.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beseech ;  to  entreat  or 
supplicate  with  humility.  It  implies  more  urgency 
than  ask  or  petition. 

Joseph  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

2.  To  ask  or  supplicate  in  charity ;  as,  we  may 
yet  be  reduced  to  beg  our  bread. 

3.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  without  proof; 
as,  to  beg  the  question  in  debate. 

BEG,  v.  i.  To  ask  alms  or  charity  ;  to  practice  beg- 
ging ;  to  live  by  asking  alms. 

1  can  not  dig ;  to  fceg  I  am  jeshtuned.  —  Luke  xvi. 

BE-GET',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Begot,  Begat  ;  pp.  Begot,  Be- 
gotten. [Sax.  begetan,  of  be  and  getan,  to  get. 
See  Get.] 

1.  To  procreate,  as  a  father  or  sire ;  to  generate ; 
as,  to  beget  a  son. 

2.  To  produce,  as  an  effect ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to 
generate  ;  as,  luxury  begets  vice. 

2ts  or  procreates;  a 


One 


BE-GET'TER 
father. 

BEG'GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  begged.  Butler. 

BEG'GAR,  7t.  [See  Beg.]  One  that  lives  by  asking 
alms,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  beg  fur  charity. 

2.  One  who  supplicates  with  humility  ;  a  petition- 
er ;  but  in  this  sense  rarely  used,  as  the  word  has 
become  a  term  of  contempt.  Johnson. 

S.  One  who  assumes  in  argument  what  he  does 
not  prove.  T'dlotson. 

BEG'GAR,  v.  U  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impov- 
erish. Shak. 

2.  To  deprive,  or  make  destitute  ;  to  exhaust ;  as, 
to  beggar  description. 

BEG'GAR-ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

BEG'GAR-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  indigence,  or  a  state 
of  beggary. 

BEG'GAR-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  beggarly  ; 
meanness  ;  extreme  poverty.  Barret. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  a.  Mean  ;  poor;  in  the  condition  of  a 
beggar  ;  extremely  indigent ;  used  of  both  persons 
and  things.  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  adv.    Meanly ;  indigently  ;  despicably. 
Hooker. 

BEG'GAR-MAlD,7t.   A  maid  that  is  a  beggar.    Shak. 

BEG'GAR-MAN,  n.    A  man  that  is  a  beggar.    Shall. 

BEG'GAR-VVOM'AN,  n.     A  female  beggar.       Shak. 

BEG'GAR'S-LICE,  ?i.  The  name  of  an  obnoxious 
weed,  (Echinaspermim  f'irginicum,)  having  a  bur-like 
fruit  or  nut  with  hooked  prickles,  which  fasten  on 
those  who  pass  by. 

BEG'GAR-Y,  7i.  A  state  of  extreme  indigence.  Sidney. 

BEG'GED,  pp.  Entreated ;  supplicated ;  asked  in 
charity ;  assumed   without  proof. 

BEG'GING,  ppr.  Asking  alms ;  supplicating ;  assum- 
ing without  proof. 

BEG'GING,  n.  The  act  of  soliciting  alms  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  asking  alms  ;  as,  he  lives  by  begging. 


BEG 

BE-GHXRD8',)   n.    A  German   wn»d    denoting  one 

bE-GUXRDS'.  (  who  begs  with  importuait./  ,  ap- 
plied formerly  10  some  of  the  Franciscans  and  other 
mendicant  orders  of  Rome.  The  icuu  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  for  the  favor 
and  frequency  of  their  prayers.  Brande. 

BE-GILT',  a.     Gilded.  B.  Jonson. 

BE-GIN',».  i. ;  pret.  Began  ;  pp.  Begun.  [Sax.  gynnan, 
aginnan,  beginnan,  and  onginnan,  to  begin,  ongin,  a 
beginning;  Goth,  duginnan;  Sw.  begynna ;  °Duii. 
begynde;  D.  and  Ger.  beginncn,  to  begin  ;  D.  and 
Ger.  beginn,  a  beginning,  origin ;  W.  eyewnu,  to  be- 
gin, cy,  a  prefix,  and  cwn,  a  head.  The  radical  word 
is  o-t7i  or  gyn,  to  which  arc  prefixed  be,  on,  and  du, 
which  is  to.  This  appears  to  be  the  root  of  the  Gr 
ytvopat,  yevvaco,  L.  gencro,  gigno,  coinciding  with 

Syr.  <—^  k5n,  to  begin  to  be ;  in  Aph.  to  plant,  to 

confirm,  to  create ;  Eth.  T\Q)  I  kdn,  to  be,  to  be- 


■  be  i 


s;  Ar.    •  Li   kana,  ( 


be,  or  become, 


to  make,  to  create,  to  generate ;  Heb.  Ch.  and  Sam. 
Ji3,  to  make  ready,  to  adapt,  prepare,  establish  ; 
Sam.  to  create.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw, 
thrust,  stretch  forward  ;  hence,  to  set,  or  to  produce, 
according  to  its  connection  or  application.] 

1.  To  have  an  original  or  first  existence ;  to  take 
rise ;  to  commence. 

As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been 

since  the  world  began.  —  Luke  i. 
Ji)nV,neii(.  must  le-^in  at  [lie  house  of  God.  —  1  Pet.  iv. 
Fruit!  Nmirm!  lit'M  lie'  iaeae-e  race  began.  Pope. 

And  tears  began  to  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  enter  upon  something 
new  ;  to  take  the  first  step ;  as,  begin,  my  muse. 

\  make  an  end. 
BE-GIN',  v.  t.    To  do  the  first  at 
enter  on  ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  oi  Solvma,  berrin  llr 
And  this  they  begin  to  do.  — Gen. 
2.  To  trace  from  any  thing,  as 
lay  the  foundation. 

The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  t 

To  begin  with,  to  enter  upon  first;  to  use  or  employ 
first;  as,  to  begin  with  the  Latin  grammar;  to  begin 
business  irith  a  small  capital. 
BE-GIN'NER,  n.  The  person  who  begins ;  he  that 
gives  an  original ;  the  agent  who  is  the  cause  ;  an 
author. 

2.  One  who  first  enters  upon  any  art,  science,  or 
business ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudiments  ;  a  young 
practitioner  ;  often  implying  want  of  experience. 
BE-GIN'NING,  ppr.     First    entering  upon;   commen- 
cing ;  giving  rise,  or  original ;  taking  rise,  or  origin. 
BE-GIN'NING,  n.    The  first  cause  ;  origin. 
I  am  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  —  Rev.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  first ;  the  first  state ;  commence- 
ment ;  entrance  into  being. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven   and  the  earth.  - 

3.  The  rudiments,  first  ground,  or  materials. 
Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.  Dryden. 

BE-GIN'NING-LESS,  a.     That  hath  no  beginning. 

[A  bad  word,  and  not  used.]  Barrow. 

BE-GIRD',  (begurd',)  v.  t. ;   pret.  Begirt,  Begirded  ; 

p]>.  Begirt,     [be  and  gird:  Sax.  begyrdan.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  band  or  girdle. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  encompass. 

Begird  the  Almighty  throne.  Milton. 

3.  To  besiege.  Clarendon. 
To  begirt,  used  by  B.  Jonson,  is  a  corrupt  orthog- 
raphy. 

BE-GIRD'ED,  )  pp.    Bound  with  a  girdle  ;  surrounded  ; 

BE-GIRT',       )       inclosed  ;  besieged. 

BE-GIRD'ING,  ppr.  Binding  with  a  girdle  ;  surround- 
iii i:  ;  besieging. 

BEG'LER-BEG,  n.  [See  Beg.]  The  governor  of  a 
province  in  the  Turkish  empire,  next  in  dignity  to 
the  grand  vizier.  Eaeli  has  three  ensigns  or  staffs, 
trimmed  with  a  horse  tail,  to  distinguish  him  from 
a  pashaw,  who  has  two,  and  a  beg,  who  has  one. 
His  province  is  called  bt  derbeglic.  Encyc 

BE-GLOOM',  v.  t.    To  make  gloomy ;  to  darken. 

Badcock. 

BE-GNA  W,  (be-naw',)  v.  t  [Sax.  begnagan ;  be  and 
gnaw.] 

To  bite  or  gnaw;  t( 
nibble. 

BE-GOD',  v.  t.    To  deify. 

BE-GONE',  (be-gawn',)  Go  away;  depart.  These 
two  words  have  been  improperly  united.  Be  re- 
tains the  sense  of  a  verb,  and  gone,  that  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

BE-GoR'ED,  a.    [be  and  gore.]    Besmeared  with  gore. 


BE-GOT', 


BE-GOT'TEN  (  PP-o{ Be°et.  Procreated ;  generated. 
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BE-GRaVE',  v.  t.    To  deposit  in  the  grave;  to  bury, 

[JVot  used.] 
2.  To  engrave.     [JVtrt  used.]  Gower. 

BE-GREASE',  o.  t.    [be.  and  grease.]    To  soil  or  daub 

with  grease,  or  other  oily  matter. 
BE-GtU.VIE',  'v.  t.     [be  and  grime.]     To  soil  with  dirt 

deep   impressed,   so    that  the    natural  hue  can  not 

easily  be  recovered.  Shak. 

1U-:  (;:;i'['/:i>,  w>.     Deeply  soiled. 
BE  GRl.M'ER,  n.     Oik-  who  begrimes. 
BE  GRUDGE',  (be-grudj',)  v.  t.    [See   Gbudos-]    To 

grudge  ;  to  envy  the  possession  of. 
r,K-C,\n:<J<3'i:i).  f„.     Having  e \cited  envy. 
BE-GRUDG'ING,  ppr.     Er.r \  ie<;  the  possession  of. 
HE-GCILE',  (l)e-gile',)  v.  I.  [be  and  guile.]  To  delude  ; 

to  deceive ;  to  impose  on  by  artifice  or  craft. 

The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.  —Gen.  iii. 

2.  To  elude  by  craft. 

When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage.  Sha*. 

3.  To  elude  any  thing  disagreeable  by  amusement, 
or  other  means;  "to  pass  pleasingly;  to  amuse;  as, 
to  beguile  the  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Shak. 

BE-GUIL'ED.  pp.  Deluded;  imposed  on;  misled  by 
craft;  eluded  hv  stratagem;  passed  pleasingly. 

BE-GUILE'MENT,  n.     Act  of  beguiling  or  deceiving. 

BE-GUIL'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  beguiles  or  de- 
ceives. 

BE-GUIL'tNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Deluding;  deceiving  by 
craft;  eluding  by  artifice  ;  amusing. 

BE-GUIL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  deceive. 

BE-GUIL'TY,  «.  t. .  To  render  guilty.  [A  barbarous 
word.]  Sanderson. 

BE-GO'tJVE',  (bu-geen',)  re.  One  of  an  order  of  females 
in  Flanders,  who,  without  having  taken  the  monastic 
vows,  are  united  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and 
charity,  and  live  together  in  bouses  called  be:!  ninages. 
There  were  also  similar  societies  of  males  called 
beghards,  and  sometimes  be  gains.     See  Beghard. 

Bk'GUM,     )u.     In  Hie  East  Indies, a  princess  or  lady 

Be'GAIJM,  j      of  high  rank.  JHalcom. 

BE-GUN', pp.  of  Begin.     Commenced:  originated. 

BE-HALF',  (be-hiif,)  n.  [This  word  is  probably  a 
corruption.  If  composed  of  be  and  half,  it  is  a  word 
of  modern  origin  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  the  Sax.  hehefe, 
profit,  need,  or  convenience  ;  G.  br.kuf;  D.  belwef, 
necessaries,  business;  behoeve,  behalf;  Sw.  behof; 
Dan.  behon,  need,  necessity,  sufficiency,  or  what  is 
required,  sustenance,  or  support ;  from  the  verb  be- 
hoove, behilfoa,  beWve,  to  need.  The  spelling  is 
therefore  corrupt ;  it  should  be  bchof  or  behoof.  See 
Behoof.] 


in  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  the  patriot  suffers  in  behalf 
of  his  country. 

2.  Part;  side;   noting  substitution,  or  the  act  of 
taking  the  part  of  another  ;  as,  the  agent  appeared 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  and  entered  a  claim. 
1E-HAPT.EN,  v.  i.  [be  and  happen.]     To  happen  to. 
Spenser. 
I-HaVE',  v.  U     [G.  gchaben;  Sax.  gchabban,  and  be- 

) subdue.    [The  Saxon 


habban ;  be  and  have.] 

1.  To  restrain  ;  to  govern 
sense  of  Hie  word.] 

He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent.  Shak. 

This  sense  is  obsolete.  Yet  it  often  seems  to  be 
implied  ;  for  to  behave  one's  self,  is  really  to  govern 
one's  self;  to  have  in  command. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;  as,  he  bcliaves  himself  manfully.  But  the 
tendency  of  modern  usage  is  to  omit  the  pronoun  ; 
as,  he  behaves  well. 

BE-HaVE',  v.  i.  To  act;  to  conduct;  generally  ap- 
plied to  manners,  or  to  conduct  in  any  particular 
business  :  and  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  He  beliavcs 
well  or  ill. 

BE-HXV'iCD,  pp.    Conducted. 

1110  !I,\V  I  v'i;w,;,r.     earning;  conducting. 

BE-HAV'IOR,  (be-hav'yur,)  n.'c  [See  Behave.]  Man- 
ner of  behaving,  whether  good  or  bad;  conduct; 
manners  ;  carriage  of  one's  self,  with  respect  to  pro- 
priety or  morals  ;  deportment.  It  expresses  external 
appearance  or  action ;  sometimes  in  a  particular 
character;  more  generally  in  the  common  duties  of 
life  ;  as,  our  future  destiny  depends  on  our  beliavior 
in  this  life.  It  may  express  correct  or  good  manners, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  expresses  the  idea  of 
elegance  of  manners,  without  another  word  to  qual- 
ify it. 

To  be  upon  one's  behavior,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  trial, 
in  which  something  important  depends  on  propriety 
of  conduct.  The  modern  phrase  is,  to  be,  or  to  be  put, 
-upon  one's  good  behavior.  Judges  hold  their  office 
during  good  beliavior;  that  is,  during  the  integrity 
and  fidelity  of  their  oilicial  conduct. 

BE-HEAD',  (be-hed',)  v.  t.  [be  and  head.]  To  cut  off 
the  head  ;  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body,  with  a  cut- 
ting instrument ;  appropriately  used  of  the  execution 
of  men  for  crimes. 

BE-HEAD'ED,  (be-hed'ed,)  pp.     Having   the    head 


cut  I 


;,)  ppr.    Severing  the  head 


BEH 

BE-HEAD'ING,  (be-hed'mg,)  n.  The  act  of  separat- 
ing the  head  from  the  body  by  a  cutting  instrument 
decollation. 

BE-HELD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Behold,  which  see. 

Be'HE-MOTII,  n.  [Heb.  niona,  plural  of  nona,  t 
beast  or  brute  ;  from  an  Arabic  verb,  which  signifies, 
to  shut,  to  lie  hid,  to  be  dumb.    In  Eth.  dumb.] 

Authors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  animal  in- 
tended in  Scripture  by  this  name ;  some  supposing 
it  to  be  an  ox,  others,  an  elephant ;  and  Bochart 
labors  to  prove  it  the  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse. 
It  seems  to  unite  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  all ;  and  hence  some  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  type 
or  representation  of  the  largest  land  animals,  under 
the  general  name  of  behemu/h,  which  is  a  plunil,  de- 
noting, literally,  beasts.  Kitto.  The  original  word 
in  Arabic  signifies  a  brute  or  beast  in  general,  es- 
pecially a  quadruped. 

Be'HEN,  )  re.    A  plant.    The  white  behen  is  a  species 

BEN,  >      of  Cucubalus,  called  Swedish  Lychnis, 

BEK'EN,  )  or  gum  sepungar,  also  spading  poppy  and 
bladder  campion,  'Cucubalus  behen,  Linn.  ;  Silene  in- 
ftata,  Decand.)  The  empalement  of  its  flower  resem- 
bles network,  and  its  leaves  have  somewhat  of  the 
flavor  of  peas.  Family  of  Plants.     Encyc. 

The  white  behen  of  the  shops  is  the  root  of  the 
Centaurca  Behen,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  the  red 
behen  is  the  root  of  the  Siatice  Limonium,  or  sea 
lavender.  Parr. 

BE-HEST',  n.  [be  and  Sax.  hasse,  a  command;  Ger. 
geheiss,  command,  from  hcissen,  to  call,  tell,  or  com- 
mand.    See  Heat.] 

Command  ;  precept ;  mandate. 

BE-HlGHT',  (behite,)  o.  I.;  pret.  Behot.  [Sax.  be- 
hetan,  to  promise.] 

To  promise  ;  to  intrust ;  to  call  or  name  ;  to  com- 
mand ;  to  adjudge,  to  address  ;  to  inform  ;  to  mean  ; 
to  reckon.  The  orthography  is  corrupt ;  it  should  be 
behite.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Chaucer. 

BEHIND',  prep.  [Sax.  behindan,  of  be  and  hindan,  be- 
hind ;  Goth,  hindar,  beyond,  behind;  hindar-leithan, 
to  pass,  prteterire  ;  Ger.  hint.er.] 

1.  At  the  back  of  another;  as,  to  ride  behind  a 
horseman. 

2.  On  tile  back  part,  at  any  distance  ;  in  the  rear ; 
as,  to  walk  behind  another. 

3.  Remaining;  left  after  the  departure  of  another, 
whether  by  removing  to  a  distance,  or  by  death  ;  as, 
a  man  leaves  his  servant  behind  him,  or  his  estate  at 
his  decease. 

4.  Left  at  a  distance,  in  progress  or  improvement ; 
as,  one  student  is  behind  another  in  mathematics. 

5.  Inferior  to  another  in  dignity  and  excellence. 

For  I  suppose  I  u.is  not  a  whit  behind  die  very  cliiefest  apostles. 

G.  On  the  side  opposite  the  front  or  nearest  part, 
or  opposite  to  that  which  fronts  a  person ;  on  the 
other  side;  as,  behind  a  bed;  behind  a  hill  j  behind  a 
house,  tree,  or  rock. 

Behind  the  back,  in  Scripture,  signifies,  out  of  no- 
tice or  regard;  overlooked;  disregarded. 

They  cast  thy  laws  behind  their  backs.  — Neb.  xix.  Is.  xxxvui. 
BE-HIND',  adv.  [be  and  kind.]  Out  of  sight;  not 
produced  or  exhibited  to  view  ;  remaining;  as,  we 
know  not  what  evidence  is  behind. 

2.  Backward;    on    the    back   part;    as,  to   look 

3.  Past,  in  the  progress  of  time. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  —  Pliil.  iii. 

4.  Future,  or  remaining  to  be  endured. 

And  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Cllrist  iu  mv 
flesh.  — Col.  i. 

5.  Remaining  after  a  payment ;  unpaid;  as,  there 
is  a  large  sum  behind. 

G.  Remaining  after  the  departure  of;  as,  he  de- 
parted and  left  us  behind. 

BE-HIND'HAND,  a.  [behind  and  hand.]  In  arrear  ; 
in  an  exhausted  state ;  in  a  state  in  which  rent  or 
profit  has  been  anticipated,  and  expenditures  precede 
the  receipt  of  funds  to  supply  them.  In  popular  use, 
a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  the  means  of  living  are 
not  adequate  to  the  end.  Also,  in  a  state  of  back- 
wardness, in  which  a  particular  business  has  been  de- 
layed beyond  the  proper  season  for  performing  it ;  as, 
he  is  behindhand  in  his  business. 

Behindhand  with,  is  behind  in  progress  ;  not  upon 
equal  terms  in  forwardness  ;  as,  to  be  behindhand 
with  the  fashionable  world. 

This  word  is  really  an  adjective,  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  person  rather  than  to  the  verb ;  but  like  adrift, 
aloft,  ashamed,  and  several  other  words,  never  pre- 
cedes the  noun.  Shakspeare's  "  behindhand  slack- 
ness," therefore,  according  to  present  usage,  is  not 
a  legitimate  phrase. 

BE-H5LD',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Beheld.  [Sax.  be- 
hcaldan,  bcheoblon,  gcheuldeai,  gehublun,  from  hcaldan, 
to  hold.  The  sense  is,  to  bold,  to  have  in  sight,  from 
straining,  restraining.  In  Saxon,  the  verb  signifies 
not  only  to  look  or  see,  but  to  guard  ;  so  in  Latin, 
observo,  from  servo,  to  keep.  This  explication  leads 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  participle  beholden, 
which  retains  the  primitive  sense  of  die  verb,  bound, 
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obliged.  The  Germans  retain  the  original  sense  in 
belealten,  to  hold  or  keep  ;  as  the  Dutch  do  in  gehou 
den,  held,  bound  ;  and  the  Danes  in  biJiolde,  to  keep, 
retain  ;  behold,  a  retreat,  refuge,  reservation.  See 
Observe  and  Regard.] 

1.  To  fix  the  eyes  upon  ;  to  see  with  attention ;  to 
observe  with  care. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  wo 

2.  In  a  less  intensive  sense,  to  look  upon  ;  to  see. 

When  he  beheld  die  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.  — Num.  xxi. 

BE-HoLD',  v.  i.    To  look ;  to  direct  the  eyes  to  an 
ject. 

And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  a  lamb,  e 
had  been  slain.  —  Rev.  v. 


This  word  is  much  used  in  this  manner,  for  excit- 
ing attention  or  admiration.  It  is  in  the  imperative 
mode,  expressing  command  or  exhortation,  and  by 
no  means  a  mere  exclamation. 
BE-HoLD'EN,  (be-hold'n,)  Vn.  or  a.  [The  participle 
of  Behold,  to  keep,  guard,  or  bind.  See  Behold.] 
Obliged  ;  bound  in  gratitude  ;  indebted. 

Litde  are  we  beholden  to  your  love.  Shak. 

BE-HOLD'ER,  n.     One  who  beholds  ;  a  spectator ;  one 

whojooks  upon  or  sees. 
BE-HoLD'ING,  ppr.    Fixing  the  eyes  upon ;  looking 
on  ;  seeing. 

2.  Fixing  the  attention  ;  regarding  with  atten- 
tion. 

3.  n.     Obligation.     [JVot  used.]  Carew. 

4.  Obliged.  [A  mistaken  use  of  the  word  for  Be- 
holden.] Bacoa  on  Love. 

BE-HoLD'ING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  obliged. 
[An  error,  and  not  in  use.]  Donne.     Sidney. 

BE-IION'EY,  (-hun'y,)  v.  U    To  sweeten  with  honey. 
Sherwood. 

BE-HOOF',  n.  [Sax.  behofian,  to  want,  to  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  expedient  ;  hence,  to  be  a  duty  ;  D.  bchoc- 
ven,  to  need;  Ger.  bchuf,  behoof;  Dan.  behove,  to 
need,  to  lack  ;  bchov,  need, 
maintenance,  that  is,  things 
need  ;  behofva,  to  need.] 

1.  Radically,  need,  necessity  ;  whence,  by  an  ea;y 
analogy,  the  word  came  to  signify  that  which  sup- 
plies want.     Hence,  in  present  usage, 

2.  That  which  is  advantageous  ;  advantage  ;  prof- 
it; benefit. 

No  mean  recompense  it  brings  to  your  behoof.  Milton. 

BE-HOOV'A-BLE,  a.     Needful ;  profitable. 
BE-HOOVE',  (be-hoov',)  v.  t.     [Sax.  behofian,  to  want, 
to  be  necessary,  or  expedient.     Supra.] 

To  be  necessary  for;  to  be  fit  for  ;  to  be  meet  for, 
with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience. 
And  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  sutler.  —  Luke  xxiv. 
It   may,  perhaps,  be   used  intransitively  ;   as,  let 
him  behave  as  it  behoovcth ;  but  I  believe  such  use  is 
rare. 
BE  HOOVE'FUL,  (be-hoov'ful,)  a.     Needful ;  useful ; 

profitable  ;  advantageous. 
BE-HOOVE'FUL-LY,  (be-hoov'ful-ly,)  adv.     Useful- 
ly ;  profitably.     [Obs.,  or  nearly  'so.] 
BE-HOT',  pret.  of  Behight.     [Obs.] 
BE-HOVE',  and  its  derivatives.     See  Behoove. 
BE-HOWL',  v.  i.     [be  and  howl.]     To  howl  at.     [JVot 

used.]  Shak. 

Be'ING,  ppr.    [See  Be.]     Existing  in  a  certain  state. 

Man,  being  in  honor,  abidedi  not.  — Ps.  xlix. 

BE'ING,  re.    Existence ;  as,  God  is  the  author  of  our 
being. 


2.  A  particular  state  or  condition.  [This  is  hardly 
a  different  sense.] 

3.  A  person  existing:  applied  to  the  human  race. 

4.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  existence,  or  spirit. 

Superior  beings,  when  of  hie  they  SAW 

5.  An  animal  ;  any  living  creature  ;  as,  animals  are 
such  beings  as  are  endowed  with  sensation  and  spon- 
taneous motion. 

BE  IT  SO.    A  phrase  of  anticipation  —  suppose  it  to  be 

so  ;  or  of  permission  —  let  it  be  so.  Sliak. 

BE-JADE',  v.  t.     [be  and  jade.]     To  tire.     [JYot  used.] 

Milton. 
BE-JaPE',  v.  t.     To  laugh  at ;  to  deceive.     [JVot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
BEJES'LI-IT,  v.  t.  '  To  initiate  in  Jesuitism. 

JiiUton. 
BE-KISS',  v.  t.   [be  and  kiss.]   To  kiss  or  salute.    [JVot 

in  use.]  Johnson. 

BE-KNaVE',  jj.  t.     [be  and  knave.]    To  call  knave. 
:ed.]  Pope. 

[be 


[JVot 
BE-KNGW,  . 

[JVot  used.] 
BE-LA'BOR, 

Russ.  bulave 

soundly  ;  to 


and 


To  acknowledge. 
Chaucer. 

1.  t.  [Perhaps  from  be  and  labor ;  but  in 
is  a  club.]  To  ply  diligently  ;  to  beat 
thump. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  —PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'(See  Pictorial  [II  ust  rations. 


j  »See  Table,  of  Syrian ynis. 
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BE-LACE',  v.  t.    [be  and  lace.]    To  fasten,  as  with  a 
lace  or  cord. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  whip. 
BE-LACED,  a.     Adorned  with  lace.   Beawm.  $■  Fletch. 
BE-LAM',  v.  t.    To  beat  or  bang.  Todd. 

BEi/A-MOUR,  n.     [Fr.  beUamour.] 

A  gallant ;  a  consort.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

BEL'A-MY,  n.     TFr.  bel-ami.] 

A  good  friend;  an  intimate.    [Not  used.]     Spenser, 
[be  and  late.]    To  retard  or  make  too 
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[be  and  lated.]     Benighted  ; 


BE-LATE', 

late.     [Not  used.] 
BE-LAT^ED,  pp.  and 

abroad  late  at  night. 
2.  Too  late  for  the  hour  appointed 

later  than  the  proper  time. 
BE-LAT'ED-NESS,  n.     A  being  too  late 
BE-LAVE',  v.  t.    [be  and  lave.]    To  wash.    [Not  used.] 
BE-LAW'GIVE,  v.  t.     To  give  a  law  to.     [Barbarous, 

and' not  used.]  Milton. 

BE-LAY',  v.  t.     [This  word  is  composed  of  be  and  lay, 

to  lay  to,  lay  by,  or  close.     See  Beleaguer.] 


intended  : 
Burke. 

Milton. 


1.  To  block  up,  or  ob.-truft ; 

2.  To  place  in  ambush. 

3.  To  adorn,  surround,  or  cov 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  fasten,  or 
ing  a  rope  round  a  cleat,  kevil, 
chiefly  applied  to  the 


belay  the  coast. 
Dryden.     Oower. 

ix.  Spenser. 

make  fast,  by  wind- 
er belaying-pin.  It  is 
jgilig.      Mar.  Diet. 


,:.!,.! 


;  fast. 


BE-LAY'ING-PIN,  n.  A  strong  pin  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  or  by  the  mast,  round  which  ropes  are  wound, 
when  they  are  fastened  or  belayed. 

BELCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  boolean,  to  belch,  that  is,  to  push 
out,  to  swell  or  heave  ;  belgan,  to  be  angry,  that  is, 
to  swell  with  passieii  ;  Eug.  bah-:',  bilge,  bulk  ;  allied 
to  W.  bale,  prominent.] 

1.  To  throw  or  eject  wind  from  the  stomach  with 
violence. 

2.  To  eject  violently  from  within  ;  as,  a  volcano 
belches  Haines  anil  lava  ;  to  belch  I'arlh.  curses. 

BELCH,  v.  i.     To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach. 
2.  To  issue  out  with  eructation. 

BELCH,  n.    The  act  of  throwing  out  from  the  stom- 
ach, or  violently  from  within  ;  eructation. 
2.  A  cant  name  for  malt  liquor.  Dennis. 

BELCH'£D,  (belcht,)  pp.  Ejected  from  the  stomach 
or  from  a  hollow  place. 

BELCH'ING,  ppr.  Ejecting  from  the  stomach  or  any 
deep,  hollow  place. 

BELCH'ING,  n.     Eructation.  Barret. 

BEL'DAM,  71.     [Fr.  belle,  fine,  handsome,  and  dame, 
lady.     It  seems  to  be  used  in  contempt,  or  as  a  cant 
term.] 
1.  An  old  woman.  SJiak. 

Spenser  seems  to  have  used  the  word  in  its  true 
sense  for  good  dame. 
.  2.  A  hag.  Drydcn.     Shale. 

BE-LEA'GUER,  (be-lee'ger,)  v  t.  [Ger.  belagern, 
from  be,  by,  near,  and  lagem,  to  lay  ;  D.  bclegeren,  to 
besiege,  to  convene;  to  belay;  Sw.  belmgra,  to  be- 
siege ;   Dan.  beleirc  ;   llnss.  iiblcgayu.] 

To  besiege :  to  block  up  ;  to'su'rround  with  an  ar- 
mv,  so  as  to  preclude  escape.  Dryden. 

BE-LR  \'C,l<F,R-FA},pp.    Besieged. 

BE-LeA'GUER-ER,  n.     One  who  besieges.  Sherwood. 

BE-LeA'GUER-ING,  ppr.     Besieging;  blocking  up. 

BE-LeAVE',  v.  t.  [be  and  leave.]  To  leave.  [Not 
used.]  May. 

li!M.d-:e'TTJR-JED,a.     Lectured. 

BE-LEE',  v.  t.  [be  and  lee.]  To  place  on  the  lee,  or 
in  a  position  unfuvuiahle  to  the  wind.  Shale. 

BE-LEM'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  fJeXtuvov,  a  dart,  or  arrow, 
from  fiiXoc,  from  the  root  of  0a\\o>,  petto,  to  throw.] 
Arrow-head,  or  finger-stone  ;  vulgarly  called  thun- 
der-bolt, or  thunder-stone.  A  generic  name  for  the 
organic  remains  of  extinct  fossil  bodies,  having  a 
straight,  tapering  shell.  They  belonged  to  animals 
of  the  class  Cephalopoda.  Dana. 

BE-LEP'ER,  j!.  t.     To  infect  with  leprosy.     Beaumont. 

BEL  ES-PRtT',  (bel'es-pree',)  71. ;  pi.  Beaux  Esfiuts, 
ilio/.'es-pree'.)  A  wit ;  a  fine  genius. 

BEL'FRY,  71.     [Fr.  bel/roy :  barb.  L.  belfredus.] 

1.  Among  military  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a 
tower  erected  by  besiegers  to  overlook  the  place  be- 
sieged, in  which  sentinels  were  placed  to  watch  the 
avenues,  and  to  prevent  surprise  from  parties  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  give  notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell. 

2.  That  part  of  a  steeple,  or  other  building,  in 
which  a  bell  is  hung,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
timber  work  which  sustains  it.  Eneyc. 

BEL-GARD',  n.     [Fr.  bel  and  igard.] 

A  soft  look  or  glance.     [Not  used.]  '         Spenser. 

BEL'Gt-AN,  a.  [See  Belqic]  Belonging  to  Belgium 
or  the  Netherlands. 

BEL'GI-AN,  71.  A  native  of  Belgium  or  the  Low 
Countries. 

BEL'GlC,  a.  [L.  belgicus,  from  Belgm,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  from  that  river  to  the  Seine  and  the  ocean. 
The  name  may  have  been  given  to  them  from  their 
bulk  or  large  stature ;   YV.  bate,  prominent,  proud. 


from  bal,  a  shooting  out ;    Eng. 
great.    See   Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  3. 


'. ;  Russ.  vclik, 
id  3.  5;  Tac. 
Agric. ;  Joseph  de  Hell.  Jud.  2.  l(i ;  Ilerod.  lib.  U; 
Strabo,  lib.  4.  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh  name 
Bclgiad  to  have  been  given  them  from  their  burst- 
ing forth  and  ravaging  I'.ritain  and  Ireland.  But  they 
had  the  name  on  the  continent  before  their  irruption 
into  Britain.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Belgm,  who,  in  Cesar's  time,  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  ocean.  They  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and, 
anterior  to  Cesar's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  col- 
onies of  them  had  established  themselves  in  the 
southern  part  of  Britain.  The  country  was  called 
Belgica,  from  its  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  in  the  dis- 
trict around  the  town  of  Belgium,  now  called  Beau- 
vais.     See  Cluv.  Germ.  Ant.  2.  2. 

Bclgie  is  now  applied  to  the  Netherlands,  called, 
also,   Flanders,  or  that  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  formerly  belongeil  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
BE'LI-AL,  71.     [Heb.  by^l.] 

As  a  noun,  unprofitableness  ;  wickedness.  Hence, 
the  name  of  an  evil  spirit.  Milton. 

As  an  adjective,  worthless  ;  wicked.  Sons  of  Belial; 
wicked  men.  Parkhurst. 

BE-LI'BEL,  v.  t.     [be  and  libel.]    To  libel  or  traduce. 

Fuller. 
BE-LIE',   v.  t.     [be  and  lie.     Sax.  belecgan,  of  be  and 


,  a  lie ;  D.  beliegen  ;  G.  bclu- 


leogan,  to  lie,  lig,  or  lyg 
genj  to  belie.    See  Lie.]' 

1.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  show  to  be  false  ;  to  charge 
with  falsehood  ;  as,  the  heart  belie.-:  the  tongue.  It  is 
rarely  used  of  declarations  ;  but  of  appearances  and 
facts  which  show  that  declarations,  or  certain  ap- 
pearances and  pretenses,  are  false  and  hypocritical. 
Hence, 

2.  To  counterfeit ;  to  mimic ;  to  feign  resem- 
blance. 

With  dust,  u  illi  lini-s  ■='  Im'.i;,  that  Ifivt  the  ground, 

And  martial  br.u'.-,  belie  die  thunder's  sound.  Dryden. 

3.  To  give  a  false  representation. 

Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts.  Shah. 

4.  To  tell  lies  concerning  ;  to  calumniate  by  false 
reports. 

Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy.  Shak. 

5.  To  fill  with  lies. 

Slander  doth  belie  all  corners  of  the  world.  Sliak. 

BE-LI'£D,  pp.  Falsely  represented,  either  by  word  or 
obvious  evidence  and  indication  ;  counterfeited  ; 
mitnbpked. 

BE-LIeF',  n.  [Sax.  geleaf,  leave,  license,  permission, 
consent,  assent,  belief,  faith,  or  trust;  gelcafan,  ge- 
lefan,  geliefan,  gelyfan,  to  believe  ;  leofan,  to  leave 
and  to  live.  From  these  words,  it  appears  that  be- 
lief is  from  the  root  of  leave,  permission,  assent;  Sax. 
leaf,  leave  and  belief;  L.  files  ;  leofa,  permission,  li- 
cense; written,  also,  I  if  and  lufa;  hjfun,  to  permit; 
D.  geloof,  G.  glaube,  belief,  credit,  faith  ;  gclooven, 
glaubcn,  to  believe  ;  Dan.  belovc,  to  promise  ;  D.  oor- 
lof,  verlof,  leave,  permission  ;  G.  urlaub,  leave,  fur- 
lough. The  primary  sense  of  believe,  is  to  throw  or  put 
to,  or  to  assent  to  ;  to  leave  with  or  to  rest  on  ;  to  re- 
ly.    See  Leave  and  Live.] 

1.  A  persuasion  of  tile  truth,  or  an  assent  of  mind 
to  the  truth  of  a  declaration,  proposition,  or  alleged 
fact,  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  distinct  from  person- 
al knowledge;  as,  the  belief  at'  the  gospel ;  belief  of  a 
witness.  Belief  may  also  he  founded  on  internal  im- 
pressions, or  arguments  and  reasons  furnished  by  our 
own  minds  ;  as,  the  belief  of  our  senses;  a  train  of 
reasoning  may  result  in  belief.  Belief  is  opposed  to 
knowledge  and  science. 

2.  In" theology,  faith,  or  a  firm  persuasion  of  the 
truths  of  religion. 

No  man  can   attain    [to]   belief  by  the  bare  contemplation   of 
heaven  and  earth.  Hooker. 


In  the  heat  of  persecution,  to  which  Christian  belief  was  subject 
upon  its  first  promulgation.  Hooker. 

4.  In  some  cases,  the  word  is  used  for  persuasion 
or  opinion,  when  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  to 
leave  no  doubt ;  but  the  shades  of  strength  in  opin- 
ion can  hardly  he  defined,  or  exemplified.  Hence 
the  use  of  qualifying  words ;  as,  a  firm,  full,  or 
stroiio  belief. 

5.  The  thing  believed  ;  the  object  of  belief. 
Superstitious  r>i\>|'hrci.  *  are  th  ■  belief  of  foots.  Bacon. 

6.  A  creed  ;  a  form  or  summary  of  articles  of  faith. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  creed. 

BE-LIeV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  believed  ;  credible. 
Sherwood. 

BE-LIEVE',  v.  t.  To  credit  upon  the  authority  or 
testimony  of  another ;  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
something  upon  the  declaration  of  another,  or  upon 
evidence  furnished  by  reasons,  arguments,  and  de- 
ductions of  the  mind,  or  by  other  circumstances  than 
personal  knowledge.  When  we  believe  upon  the  au- 
thority of  another,  we  always  put  confidence  in  his 
veracity.  When  we  believe  upon  the  authority  of 
reasoning,  arguments,  or  a  concurrence  of  facts  and 
rest  our  conclusions  upon  their 


igth  or  probability,  their  agreement  with  our  own 
To  expect  or  hope  with  confidence  ;  to  trust. 


preaching  to  certainty  ;  in  others,  more  doubt  is  im- 
plied. It  is  often  followed  by  in  or  071,  especially  in 
the  Scriptures.  To  believe  in,  is  to  hold  as  the  object 
of  faith.  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 
John  xiv.  To  believe  on,  is  to  trust,  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in,  to  rest  upon  with  faith.  "  To  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name."  John  i.  Johnson.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  much  distinction. 

In  theology,  to  believe  sometimes  expresses  a  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  in  the  case  of  Simon.  Acts  viii.  lii  others, 
the  word  implies,  with  this  assent  of  the  mind,  a 
yielding  of  the  will  and  allections,  accompanied  with 
a  humble  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation.  John  i. 
12.  iii.  15. 

In  popular  use  and  familiar  discourse,  to  believe  of- 
ten expresses  an  opinion  in  a  vague  manner,  without 
a  very  exact  estimate  of  evidence,  noting  a  mere  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
tin ah  1  ir  suppose. 

BE-LIEV ED,  pp.     Credited  ;  assented  to,  as  true. 

BE-LtEV'ER,  71.  One  who  believes  ;  one  who  gives 
credit  to  other  evidence  than  that  of  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  In  theology,  one  who  gives  rreilu  to  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelalion  from  God.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  a  professor  of  Christianity  ;  one  who 
receives  the  gospel,  as  unfolding  the  true  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

In  the  primiiire  church,  those  who  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  baptized, 
were  called  believers;  in  distinction  from  the  cate- 
chumens, who  were  under  instruction,  as  preparato- 
ry to  baptism  and  admission  to  church  privileges. 
Eneyc. 

BE-LlEV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  credit  0  testimony 
or  to  other  evidence  than  personal  knowieef'e. 

BE-LIEV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  believing  mann   ■ 

BE-LIKE',  adv.  [be  and  like.]  Probably  ;  likely  ,  Per- 
haps. But  perhaps  from  be  and  the  Dan  lykke,  luck. 
By  luck  or  chance. 

BE-LTKE'LY,  adv.     Probably.     [Not  used.]        Sail. 

BE-LlME',  v.  t.     To  besmear  with  lime.      Bp.  Hall. 

BE-LIT'TLE,   v.  t.     To  make  smaller;  to  lower  in 
character.     [Rare  in  America,  not  used  in  England.] 
Jefferson. 

BE-LIVE',  adv.  [SeeLtvE.]  Speedily  ;  quickly.  [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

BELL,  71.  [Sax.  bell,  belli,  belle,  so  named  from  its 
sound  ;  Sax.  bellan,  to  bawl  or  bellow  ;  W.  ballaw  ;  G. 
bellen  ;  D.  id. ;  coinciding  with  (iaWoi  and  pello.  See 
Peal.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  hollow  body  used  fur  making  sounds. 
Its  constituent  parts  are  a  barrel  or  hollow  body,  en- 
larged or  expanded  at  one  end,  an  ear  or  cannon  by 
which  it  is  hung  to  a  beam,  and  a  clapper  on  the  in- 
side. It  is  formed  of  a  composition  of  metals.  Bells 
are  of  high  antiquity.  The  blue  tunic  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  was  adorned  with  golden  bells  ;  and  the 
kings  of  Persia  are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their  robe 
adorned   with  them   in  like   manner.    Anion' 


Greeks,  those  who  went  the  nightly  rounds  in 
camps  or  garrisons,  used  to  ring  a  bell,  at  each 
sentinel-box,  to  see  that  the  soldier  on  duty  was 
awake.  Bells  were  also  put  on  the  necks  of  crim- 
inals, to  warn  persons  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  so 
ill  an  omen  as  the  sight  of  a  criminal  or  his  execu- 
tioner ;  also,  on  the  necks  of  hea-as  and  birds,  and 
in  houses.  In  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
bells  are  now  used  to  notify  the  time  of  meeting  of 
any  congregation  or  other  assembly.  Eneyc. 

In  private  houses,  bells  are  used  to  call  servants, 
either  hung  and  moved  by  a  wire,  or  as  hand-bells. 
Small  bells  are  also  used  in  electrical  experiments. 

2.  A  hollow  body  of  metal,  perforated,  and  con- 
taining a  solid  ball,  to  give  sounds  when  shaken; 
used  on  animals,  as  on  horses  or  hawks. 

3.  Any  thing  in  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cup  or  calyx 
of  a  flower. 

To  bear  the.  bell,  is  to  be  the  first  or  leader,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  bell-wether  of  a  flock,  or  the  leading 
horse  of  a  team  or  drove,  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar. 
To  shake  the  bells,  a  phrase  of  Shakspeare,  signifies 
to  move,  give  notice,  or  alarm. 

To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  was  to  read  the 
execration  in  English,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
candles  lighted,  to  inspire  the  greater  dread. 
BELL,  v.  t.     To  bell  the  cat,  to  encounter  and  cripple 
one  of  a  greatly  superior  force.     The  phrase  is  de- 
rived from  the  fable  of  the  mice  resolving  to  put  a 
bell  on  the  cat,  to  guard  them  against  his  attack. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 
BELL,  v.  i.    To  grow  in  the  form  of  bells,  as  buds  o> 

flowers. 
BELL'-FASII-ION-SD,  a.    Having  the  form    fa  bell. 
Mortimer. 
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BELL'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [bell  and  flower.]  A  name 
common  to  different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Campanula  ;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  corol 
or  flower,  which  resembles  a  bell. 

BEU/-FOUND-ER,  n.  [bell  and  founder.]  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 

BELL'-FOUND'ER-Y, )  n.  A  place  where  bells   are 

BELL'-FOITND'RY,      j      founded  or  cast. 

BELL'-MAN,  n.  [bell  and  man.]  A  man  who  rings 
a  bell,  especially  to  give  nocice  of  any  thing  in  the 

BELL'-MET-.#L,  (-met'l,)  n.  [bell  and  metal]  A 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
three  to  five  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  and  usu- 
ally a  small  portion  of  brass  or  zinc ;  used  for  mak- 
ing bells.  Encyc.  Am. 

BELL'-PEP-PER,  n.  [bell  and  pepper.]  A  name  of 
a  species  of  Capsicum,  or  Guinea  pepper.  This  is 
the  red  pepper  of  the  gardens,  and  most  proper  for 
pickling.  Encyc. 

BELL'-PULL,  n.     A  bell-cord. 

BELL'-RLMG-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  ring 
a  church  or  other  bell. 

BIILL'-SHAP -£U,  (bell'shapt.)  a.  [bell  and  shaped.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  hell. 

fn  botany,  campanulate  ;  swelling  out,  without  a 
tube  at  the  base,  as  a  liniiiopetaloiis  corol.   Martyn. 

BELL'-WET  HER,  n.  [bell  and  wether.]  A  wether 
or  sheep  which  leads  the  flock,  with  a  bell  on  his 
neck. 

BELL'-WORT,  n.  A  name  common  to  different  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Uvularia.     Muhlenberg. 

BEL-LA-DO.VNA,  n.  A  plant,  the  Atropa  belladonna, 
Linn.,  or  deadly  nightshade.  Lee. 

BEL-LA'TRIX,  ?i.  [L.]  A  ruddy,  glittering  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  in  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion  ; 
so  named  from  its  imagined  influence  in  exciting  war. 

BELLE,  (bel,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  bcllus,  It.  hello,  Sp.  hello, 
handsome,  fine,  whence  to  embellish :  allied  perhaps 
to  Russ.  biel,  white.] 

A  gay  young  lady.  In  popular  use,  a  lady  of  superior 
beauty  and  much  admired. 

BELL'.EB,  ( held,)  a.     Hung  with  bells. 

BELLES  '.ET'TRES,  (bel-let'ter,)  n.  pi.     [Fr.] 

Pol:  literature  ;  a  word  of  very  vague  significa- 
tion It  includes  poetry  and  oratory  ;  but  authors 
aie  not  agreed  to  what  particular  branches  of  learn- 
ing the  term  should  be  restricted.  Encyc. 

BELL'I-BONE,  n.     [Fr.  belle  et  bonne.] 

A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and  goodness. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BEL'LI-£D,  (bel'lid,)  pp.  or  a.  In  composition, 
swelled  or  prominent,  like  the  belly. 

In  botany,  ventriCose  ;  swelling  out  the  middle,  as 
a  monopetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

BEL-LIG'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     To  make  war.     Cockeram. 

BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,  a.  [L.  bclliger,  warlike  ;  belligero, 
to  wage  war;  from  helium,  war,  and  gcro,  to  wage; 
part,  gerens,  gcrentis,  waging.  Gr.  rroAefioc,  war; 
W.  bel,  war,  tumult ;  bela,  to  war,  to  wrangle.] 

Waging  war ;  carrying  on  war  ;  as,  a  belligerent 
nation. 

BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,  n.  A  nation, power,  or  state,  car- 
rying on  war. 

BELLIG'ER-OUS,  a.     The   same  as   Belligerent. 

BELL'ING,  n.  [Sax.  bellan,  to  bellow.]  The  noise 
of  a  roe  in  rutting  time  ;  a  huntsman's  term.     Diet. 

2.  a.  Growing  or  forming  like  a  bell  ;  growing  full 
and  ripe  ;  used  of  hops  ;  from  bell.  Ash. 

BEL-LIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  bellum,  war,  and  potens, 
powerful,  bellipotens.] 

Powerful  or  mighty  in  war.    [Little  used.]    Diet. 

BEL-LIQUE',  (bel-leek',)  a.  [Old  Fr.]  Warlike. 
[Not  used.]  Feltham. 

REL'LI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  bcllitudo.]    Beauty  of  person. 
Cockeram. 
Having  no  bell.  Scott. 

BEL'LON,  n.    A  disease,  attended  with  languor  and 

intolerable  griping  of  the  bowels,  common  in  places 

where  lead  ore  is  smelted.  Encyc. 

A  name  given  to  the  lead  colic  in  Derbyshire. 

Quincy. 

BEL-Lo'NA,  n.     [from  L.  bellum,  war.] 

The  goddess  of  war.  Ant.  Mythol. 

BEL'LOW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bulgian,  bylgean ;  W.  ballaw  ; 
L.  halo ;  D.  bulkcn ;  Sw.  bola  ;  Sax.  bellan,  to  bawl. 
See  Bawl.] 

1.  To  make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  a  bull ;  to 
make  a  loud  outcry ;  to  roar.  In  contempt,  to  vo- 
ciferate or  clamor. 

2.  To  roar,  as  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  as  the  wind 
when  violent ;  to  make  a  loud,  hollow,  continued 
sound.  Dryden. 

BEL'LOW,  n.    A  loud  outcry  ;  roar. 
BEL'LoW-ER,  7i.     One  who  bellows. 
BEL'LOW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  a  loud,  hollow 

souinl_,  as  a  bull,  or  as  the  rearing  of  billows. 
BEL'LoW-ING,  ».    A  loud,  hollow  sound  or  roar,  like 

that  of  a  bull.  Herbert. 

BEL'LOWS,  n.   sing,   and  pi.      [Sax.    bilig   or  bylig, 

bellows  ;  and  bilig,  bylg,  a  blown  bladder,  a  bottle  ; 

Goth,  balgs,  bylg,  l/t/laa,  a  mail  or  budget;  L.  bulga; 

Ir.  builg,  boh',  a  hollows  ;  Ger.  balg,  a  skin  ;  blascbalg, 
'  "'"   a  blow-skin  ;    D.  blaasbalg  ;  Sw. 


[Obs.] 
BGLL'LE 


a  bellows,  that 
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bldsbalg  ;  Dan.  blcesebelg.  See  Blaze.  The  word  is 
properly  in  the  singular  number,  Goth,  balgs,  but  is 
used  also  in  the  plural.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  the  L./o/(/s,an.l  probably  from  shooting  out,  swell- 
ing, or  driving.    W.  bal.] 

An  instrument,  utensil,  or  machine  for  blowing 
fire,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in  forges,  furnaces, 
and  shops.  It  is  so  formed  as,  by  being  dilated  and 
contracted,  to  inhale  air  by  an  orifice  which  is  opened 
and  closed  with  a  valve,  and  to  propel  it  through  a 
tube  upon  the  fire. 

BEL'LOWS-FISH,  71.*  The  trumpet-fish,  about  four 
inches  long,  with  a  long  snout ;  whence  its  name. 
Diet.  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BEL'LU-INE,  a.     [L.  belluinus,  from  bellua,  a  beast.] 
Beastly  ;    pertaining  to  or  like  a  beast ;   brutal. 
[Little  used.]  Atterbury. 

BEL'LY,  71.  [Ir.  bolg,  the  belly,  a  bag,  pouch,  budget, 
blister,  bellows  ;  W.  holy,  the  belly,  whence  boliaw, 
to  1  " 
ry; 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  extends 
anteriorly  from  the  bienst  to  the  thighs,  and  also  the 
cavity  extending  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  pelvis, 
containing  the  bowels  ;  the  latter  is  called  also  the 
abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
head  and  breast,  which  are  sometimes  called  bellies, 
from  their  cavity.  Quincy. 

2.  The  part  of  a  beast  corresponding  to  the  human 

3.  The  womb.    Jer.  i.  5.  [belly. 

4.  The  receptacle  of  food  ;  that  which  requires 
food,  in  opposition  to  the  back. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  —  Phil.  iii. 

5.  The  part  of  any  thing  which  resembles  the 
human  belly  in  protuberance  or  cavity,  as  of  a  harp 
or  a  bottle. 

6.  Any  hollow  inclosed  place  ;  as,  the  belly  of  hell, 
in  Jonah. 

7.  In  Scripture,  bell  11  is  used  for  the  heart.  Prov. 
xviii.  8.  xx.  30.  John  vii.  38.  Carnal  lusts,  sensual 
pleasures.  Rom.  xvi.  18.  Phil.  iii.  19.  The  whole 
man.     Tit.  i.  12.  Brown.     Cruden. 

BEL'LY,  v.  t.     To  fill ;  to  swell  out.  Shak. 

BEL'LY,  v.  i.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant,  like 
the  belly  ;  as,  bellying  goblets  ;  bclli/ing  canvas. 

Dryden.     Philips. 
2.  To  strut.  Badey. 

BEL'LY-ACHE,  n.  [belly  and  ache.]  Pain  in  the 
bowels;   the  colic.     [Vulgar.] 

BEL'LY-ACHE  BUSH  or  WEED,  71.  A  species  of 
Jatropha. 

BEL'LY-BAND,  n.  A  band  that  encompasses  the 
belly  of  a  horse  and  fastens  the  saddle ;  a  girth. 

Sherwood. 

BEL'LY-BOUND,  a.  Diseased  in  the  belly,  so  as  to 
be  costive,  and  shrunk  in  the  belly.  Johnson. 

BEL'LY-CHEER,  71,     Good  cheer.     [Not  used.] 

Chaucer. 

BEL'LY-FRET-TING,  n.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's 
belly  with  a  fore  girt. 

2.  A  violent  pain  in  a  horse's  belly,  caused  by 
worms.  Diet. 

BEL'LY-FUL,  n.  [belly  and  full.]  As  much  as  fills 
the  belly,  or  satisfies  the  appetite.  In  familiar  and 
ludicrous  language,  a  great  abundance ;  more  than 
enough.     [  Vulgar.]  Johnson. 

BEL'LY-GOD,  n.  [belly  and  god.]  A  glutton  ;  one 
who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly  ;  that  is,  whose  great 
business  or  pleasure  is  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

BEL'LY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Enlarging  capacity  ;  swell- 
ing out,  like  the  belly. 

BEL'LY-PINCH-ED,  (-prncht,)  a.  [See  Pinch.] 
starved  ;  pinched  with  hunger  Shak. 

BEL'LY-ROLL,  n.  [See  Roll.1  A  roller  protuber- 
ant in  the  middle,  to  roll  land  between  ridges,  or  in 
hollows.  Mortimer. 

BEL'LY-SLAVE,  n.    A  slave  to  the  appetite. 

BEL'LY-TIM'BER,  n.  [See  Timber.]  Food;' that 
which  supports  the  belly.     [Vulgar.] 

Prior.     Hudibras. 

BEL'LY-WORM,  n.  [See  Worm.]  A  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  belly  or  stomach.  Johnson. 

BE-LOCK',  v.  U      [Sax.   belucan,  from    loc,  a  lock, 
with  be.] 
To  lock,  or  fasten,  as  with  a  lock.  Sliak. 

BEL'O-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  0e\oS,  an  arrow,  and 
pdvrtia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  practiced  by  the  ancient 
Scythians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations,  and  by 
the  Arabians.  A  number  of  arrows,  being  marked, 
were  put  into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and  drawn  out  at 
random  ;  and  the  marks  or  words  on  the  arrow 
drawn,  determined  what  was  to  happen.  See  Ezek. 
xxi.  21.  Encyc. 

BEL'O-NE,  71.     [Gr.  ffeXovn,  a  needle.] 

A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  gar,  garfish,  or  sea- 
needle,  a  species  of  Esox.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet,  with  lung,  pointed  jaws,  the  edges 
of  which  are  armed  with  small  teeth. 

BE-LONG',  v.  i.  [D.  belangen,  to  concern,  belong, 
concern,  interest,  importance,  of  be  and  lung  ;  Ger. 
belangen,  to  attain  to,  or  come  to  ;  anlangen,lo  arrive, 
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to  come  to,  to  concern,  to  touch  or  belong;  Dan. 
anlange,tu  arrive  at,  to  belong.  In  Sax.  gelangiau  is 
to  call  or  bring.  The  radical  sense  of  long  is  to 
extend  or  draw  out,  and  with  be  or  an,  it  signifies  to 
extend  to,  to  reach.] 

1.  To  be  the  property  of;  as,  a  field  belongs  to 
Richard  Roe  ;  Jamaica  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  cf ;  to  ap- 
pertain ;  as,  it  belongs  to  John  Doe  to  prove  his  title. 

3.  To  be  appendant  to. 

He  went  into  a.  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsoida..  —  Luke  ix. 

4.  To  be  a  part  of,  or  connected  with,  though  de- 
tached in  place  ;  as,  a  beam  or  rafter  belongs  to  such 
a  frame,  or  to  such  a  place  in  the  building. 

5.  To  have  relation  to. 

And  David  said,  To  whom  betongest  thou  ?—  1  Sam.  XXX. 

6.  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness.  —  Dan.  ix 

7.  To  be  suitable  for. 

Strong  meat  belongelh  to  them  of  full  age. — Heb.  T. 

8.  To  relate  to,  or  be  referred  to. 

He  careth  for  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.  —  1  Cor.  vii. 

9.  To  have  a  legal  residence,  settlement,  or  inhab- 
itancy, whether  by  birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  maintenance  by  the  parish  or  town. 

Bastards  also  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to   which    the  mothers 

Hence, 

10.  To  be  the  native  of;  to  have  original 


In   common  language,  to 
;  to  be  domiciliated. 


BE-LONG'ING,  ppr.  Pertaining;  appertaining;  be- 
ing the  property  of;  being  a  quality  of;  being  the 
concern  of;  being  appendant  to  ;  being  a  native  of, 
or  having  a  legal  or  permanent  settlement  in. 

BE-LONG'ING,  n.     A  quality.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

BG-LOVE',  v.  t.     To  love.     [Obs.]  Todd. 

BE-LOV'ED,  (be-luvd'  as  a  participle,  be-luv'ed  as 
an  adjective,)  pp.  or  a.  [be  and  loved,  from  love. 
Belove,  as  a  verb,  is  not  used.] 

Loved;  greatlv  loved  ;  dear  to  the  heart.      Paul. 

BE-LOW,  prep.1  '[be  and  low.]     Under  in  place  ;  be- 
neath ;  not  so  high  ;  as,  below  the  moon ;  below  the 
knee. 
2.  Inferior  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity.  Felton. 
3._Unworthy  of ;  unbefitting.  Dryden. 

BE-LoW,  adv.  In  a  lower  place,  with  respect  to  any 
object ;  as,  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  below. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  heavens. 

The  fairest  child  of  Jove  below.  Prior. 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead  ;  as,  the 
realms  below.  Dryden. 

4.  In  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction  ;  as,  at  the 
trial  below.  Wheaton. 

BE-LOWT',  v.  t.  [See  Lowt.]  To  treat  with  con- 
temptuous language.     [Not  in  use.]  Camden. 

BEL'SWAG-GER,  n.     A  lewd  man;  a  bully. 

Dryden, 

BELT,  71.  [Sax.  belt ;  Sw.  bait ;  Dan.  badte  ;  L.  balteus ; 
Qu.  Ir.  bait,  a  welt.     Class  Bl.] 

1.  A  girdle,  band,  or  circlet;  as,  a  lady's  belt,  a 
sword  belt,  a  belt  of  trees. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  two  narrow  passages  or  straits 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Great  Belt  is  the  passage  between 
the  Isle  of  Zealand  and  that  of  Funen,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic.  The  Lesser  Belt  is  the  passage 
between  the  Isle  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland. 

3.  A  bandage  or  band  used  by  surgeons  for  various 
purposes. 

4.  In  astronomy,  certain  girdles  or  zones  wa'ch  sur- 
round the  planet  Jupiter  are  called  belts. 

5.  A  disease  among  sheep,  cured  by  cutting  off  the 
tail,  laying  the  sore  bare,  then  casting  mold  on  it, 
and  applying  far  and  goose-grease.  Encyc. 

BELT,  t>.  t.     To  encircle.  Warton. 

BEL'TANE,  I  n.     May  day  and  its  attendant  ceremo- 

BEL'TIN,  j  nies,  among  the  Scottish  Highland- 
ers ;  as,  the  beltane  lire,  beltane  cake,  &c.     Brande. 

BELT'ED,  a.     Wearing  a  belt. 

BE-LO'GA,  71.  [Russ.  bieluga,  signifying  white  fish.] 
A  fish  of  the  Cetaceous  order,  and  genus  Delphi- 
nus,  (Z>.  Leucas,)  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length.  The 
tail  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  lying  horizontally,  and 
there  is  no  dorsal  fin.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends 
its  tail  under  its  body,  like  a  lobster,  and  thrusts  it- 
self along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  This  fish 
is  found  in  the  arctic  seas  and  rivers,  and  is  caught 
for  its  oil  and  its  skin.  Pennant. 

This  is  properly  the  Sea  beluga,  (Russ.  bieluga 
morskaia.)  The  term  beluga  is  properly  applied  by 
the  Russians  to  the  white  sturgeon,  'Acipcnsr.r  huso,) 
which  furnishes  isinglass  and  caviar:  caught  partic- 
ularly in  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  of  the  Caspian. 

BEL'VE-DERE',  (bel've-deer',)  71.  [It.]  In  Italian 
architecture,  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  an  edifice;  an 
artificial  eminence  in  a  garden.  Encyc. 

BEL'VI-DeRE,  71.     [L.  bcllus,  fine,  and  video,  to  see.l 
A  plant,   the   Chenopodium   scoparia,   or  annual 
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and  much  esteemed  in  China  as  a  salad,  and  for 
other  uses.  Encyc. 

BE-I-7E'.     See  Belie. 

Ue'MA,  n.    [Cr.  /?/,«"•] 

I.  A  chancel.     [JVot  in  use.]  Beaumont. 

'.'..   (n  ancient  Greece,  a  stage  or  kind  of  pulpit,  on 
which  speakers  stood  when  addressing  an  assemhly. 
Mitford. 

HE-MAD',  v.  u  [be  and  mad.]  To  make  mad.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shak. 

BE-MAN"GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mangle]  To  mangle  ;  to 
tear  asunder.     [Little  used.]  Beaumont. 

BE-MASK',  v.  u  [be  and  mask.]  To  mask  ;  to  con- 
ceal. Shelton. 

BE-MAZE',  v.  t.  To  bewilder.  [See  Maze.]  [Little 
used.J  Cowper. 

BE-METE',  v.  t.  [be  and  mete.]  To  measure.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Slwk. 

BE-MIN"GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mingle.]  To  mingle  ;  to 
mix.     [Little  used.] 

BE-MTRE',  v.  t.  [he  and  mire..]  To  drag  or  encumber 
in  the  mire  ;  to  soil  by  pas.-ing  through  mud  or  dirty 
places.  Swift. 

BE-M1ST',  v.  t.  [be  and  mist.]  To  cover  or  involve 
in  mist.     [JVot  used.]  Fellon. 

BE-M6AN',  o.  «.t  [be  and  moan.]  To  lament;  to  be- 
wail ;  to  express  sorrow  for  ;  as,  to  bemoan  the  loss 
of  a  son.  Jeremiah. 

BE-MoAN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  [JVot 
tisr.dj  Sherwood. 

BE-MoAN'/l'D,  pp.     Lamented;  bewailed. 

BE-MoAN'ER,  n.     One  who  laments. 

BE-MoAN'ING,  ;i/>r.     Lamenting;  bewailing. 

BE-MOCK',7;.  t.  [be  and  mode]  To  treat  with  mock- 
ery.    [Little  used.]  S/iak. 

BE-MOCK',  v.  i.     To  laugh  at. 

BE-MOIL',  v.  t.     [be  and  moil.     Fr.  mouiller,  to  wet.] 
To  bedraggle  ;  to  bemire  ;  to  soil  or  encumber  with 
mire  and  dirt.     [A'ot  m  use.]  Shalt. 

BE-;M01ST'£N,  v.  t.     To  moisten  ;  to  wet. 

BE'MOL,  7i.  In  music,  B  flat,  a  semitone  below  B 
natural.  Bacon. 

BE-MON'STER,  v.  I.  [be  and  monster.]  To  make 
monstrous.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shale. 

BE-MoURN',  D.  (.    To  weep  or  mourn  over.     [Little 

BE-MOS'ED,  (be-muzd',)  a.     [be  and  muse.]     Over- 
come with  musing  ;  dreaming.    [Jl  word  of  contempt.] 
Johnson.     Pope. 

BEN,  or  BEN'-NUT,  n.  A  purgative  fruit  or  nut,  the 
largest  of  which  resembles  a  filbert,  yielding  an  oil 
(called  nil  of  ben)  used  in  pharmacy.  Encyc. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Moritiga,  {M.ptcrygo- 
spernta.  Decand.) 

BENCH,'  n.  [Ir.  binse;  Corn,  benk;  Sax.  bene;  Fr. 
banc.     See  Bank.] 

1.  A  long  seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  differing 
from  a  stool  in  its  greater  length. 

2.  The  seat  where  judges  sit  in  court;  the  seat  of 
justice.     Hence, 

3.  The  persons  who  sit  as  judges  ;  the  court. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

4.  See  Behme. 

Free  bench;  in  England,  the  estate  in  copyhold 
lands,  which  the  wife,  being  espoused  a  virgin,  has 
for  her  dower,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband. 
This  is  various  in  different  manors,  according  to  their 
respective  customs. 
BENCH,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  benches.       Dnjden. 

2.  To  seat  on  a  bench.  Shak. 

3.  v.  i.  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.  Shak. 
BENCH'-WAR'RANT,   n.      A    process   issued    by   a 

court  against  a  person  guilty  of  some  contempt,  or 
nidi,  ted  for  some  crime.  Bouvier. 

BENCH'ER,  7..  In  England,  the  benchers  in  the  inns 
of  court  are  the  senior  members  of  the  society,  who 
have  the  government  of  it.  Thev  have  been  read- 
ers, and,  bein«  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  are 
called  inner  barristers.  They  annually  elect  a  treas- 
urer. Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  The  alderman  of  a  corporation.  Ashmole. 

3.  A  judge.  shak. 

4.  In  old  writers,  an  idler,  one  who  frequents  the 
benches  of  a  tavern. 

BEND,  n.  t.;  preu  Bended  or  Bent;  pp.  Bended  or 
;  Fr.  bander,  to  bend, 
ind,  bind,  or  tie  ;  D. 
btndni,  the  same  ;  Sw.  banda,  to  bind  ;  Dan.  binde,  to 
bind  ;  L.  panda,  pandare,  to  bend  in  :  pando,  pandere, 
to  open  ;  pandas,  bent,  crooked  ;  It.  banda,  sidewise  ; 
benda,  a  fillet  or  hand  ;  brndare,  to  crown  ;  Sp.  71a.11- 
denr,  to  bend  or  be  inclined,  to  bulge  out,  to  belly  ; 
pandeo,  a  bulge  or  protuberance  ;  pando,  jutting  out. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  strain.     Bend  and 


bind  are  radically  the  same  word.] 
1.  To  strain,  or  to  crook  by  straining;  as, 


to  bend  < 


2.  To  crook  ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to  curve ;  to  in- 
flect ;  as,  to  bend  the  arm. 

3.  To  direct  to  a  certain  point;  as,  to  bend  our 
steps  or  coarse  to  a  particular  place. 

4.  To  exert ;  to  apply  closely  ;  to  exercise  labori- 
ously ;  to  intend  or  stretch  ;  as,  to  bend  the  mind  to 
study. 
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5.  To  prepare  or  put  in  order  for  use  ;  to  stretch  or 
strain. 

He  hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it  ready.  —  Ps.  vii. 

6.  To  incline  ;  to  be  determined  ;  that  is,  to  stretch 
toward,  or  cause  to  tend  ;  as,  to  be  bent  on  mischief. 
It  expresses  disposition  or  purpose. 

7.  To  subdue ;  to  cause  to  yield  ;  to  make  submis- 
sive ;  as,  to  bend  a  man  to  our  will. 

8.  In  seamanship,  to  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another 
or  to  an  anchor  ;  to  fasten,  as  a  sail  to  its  yard  or 
stay ;  to  fasten,  as  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor. 

Mar.  Diet. 

9.  To  bend  the  brow,  is  to  knit  the  brow  ;  to  scowl ; 
to  frown.  Camden. 

BEND,  v.  i.    To  be  crooked ;  to  crook,  or  be  curving. 

2.  To  incline  ;  to  lean  or  turn  ;  as,  a  road  bends  to 

3.  To  jut  over  ;  as,  a  bending  cliff".  [the  west. 

4.  To  resolve  or  determine.     [See  Bent  on.] 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bow  or  be  submissive.    Is.  lx. 

BEND,  «.*  A  curve ;  a  crook  ;  a  turn  in  a  road  or  riv- 
er ;  flexure ;  incurvation. 

2.  In  marine  language,  a  knot  by  which  one  part  of 
a  rope  is  fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor.  [See 
To  Bend,  No.  8.] 

3.  Bends  of  a  ship  are  the  thickest  and  strongest 
planks  in  her  sides,  more  generally  called  wales. 
They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  first,  second,  or 
third  bend.  They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot 
hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief  strength  of 
the  ship's  sides.  Encyc.    Mar.  Diet. 

*4.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordina- 
ries, containing  a  third  part  of  the  field,  when 
charged,  and  a  fifth,  when  plain.  It  is  made  by  two 
lines  drawn  across  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinis- 
ter base  point.  It  sometimes  is  indented,  ingrailed, 
&c.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

BEND,  n.     A  band.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bent  or  incurvated. 
Sherwood. 

BEND'ED,  /  pp.   or  a.     Strained  ;  incurvated  ;   made 

BENT,         j      crooked  ;  inclined  ;  subdued. 

BEND'ER,7t.  The  person  who  bends  or  makes  crook- 
ed ;  also,  an  instrument  for  bending  other  things. 

BEND'INU,  ppr.  or  a.  Incurvating ;  forming  into  a 
curve ;  stooping ;  subduing  ;  turning,  as  a  road  or 
river;  inclining;  leaning;  applying  closely,  as  the 
mind  ;   fastening. 

BEND'LET,  71..*  In  heraldry,  a  little  bend  which  occu- 
pies a  sixth  part  of  a  shield.  Bailey. 

BEND'-WITH,  n.     A  plant.  Diet. 

BEND'Y,  71.  In  heraldry,  the  field  divided  into  four, 
six,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  color.  Encyc.     Ash. 

BEN'E,  ti.  The  popular  name  of  the  Sesamum  ori- 
entale,  or  oil  plant,  called  in  the  West  Indies  Vaih- 
gloe._  Mease. 

BE-NEAP'JSD,  (be-neept',)  a.  [ie  and  neap.]  Among 
seamen,  a  ship  is  beneaped,  when  the  water  does  not 
flow  high  enough  to  float  her  from  a  dock  or  over  a 
bar.  Encyc. 

BE-NEATH',  prcpA  [Sax.  beneath,  beneollian,  benythan ; 
of  be  and  neotlian,  below,  under.     See  Nethek.] 

1.  Under  ;  lower  in  place,  with  something  directly 
over  or  on  ;  as,  to  place  a  cushion  beneath  one  ;  often 
with  the  sense  of  pressure  or  oppression ;  as,  to  sink 
beneath  a  burden,  ill  a  literal  sense. 

2.  Under,  in  a  figurative,  sense  ;  hearing  heavy  im- 
positions, as  taxes,  or  oppressive  government. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Sliak. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence  ;  as,  brutes 
are  beneath  man  ;  man  is  beneatli  angels  in  the  scale 
of  beings. 

4.  Unworthy  of ;  unbecoming;  not  equal  to;  as, 
he  will  do  nothing  beneath  his  station  or  character. 

BE-NeATH',  adv.  In  a  lower  place  ;  as,  the  earth 
from  beneath  will  be  barren.  Mortimer. 

2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  to  any  superior 
region  ;  as,  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earth  beneath. 

BEN'E-DICK,  )  ti.     [From  one  of  the   characters   in 

BEN'E-DiCT,  j  Shakspeare's  play  of  "  Much  ado 
about  nothing."]     A  married  man,  or  a  man  newly 

BEN'E-DICT,  a.     [L.  benedictus.]  [married. 

Having  mild  and  salubrious  qualities.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

BEN-E-DICT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  or 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benet. 

BEN-E-DICT'INES,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  monks  who  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  an  order  of 
great  celebrity.  They  wear  a  loose,  black  gown, 
with  large,  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  on  the  head, 
ending  in  a  point.  In  the  canon  law,  they  are  called 
black  friars. 

BEN-E-DIC'TION, 
d  dictio,  speaking 

1.  The  act  of  blessing  ;  a  giving  praise  to  God 
rendering  thanks   for  his  favors  ;    a  blessing  pro- 
nounced ;  hence,  grace  before  and  after  meals. 

2.  Blessing,  prayer,  or  kind  wishes  uttered  in  favor 
of  any  person  or  thing  ;  a  solemn  or  affectionate  in- 
vocation of  happiness  ;  thanks  ;  expression  of  grati- 
tude. 
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3.  The  advantage  conferred  by  blessing.    Bacon 

4.  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot,  answering  to 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  Ayliffe. 

5.  The  external  ceremony  performed  by  a  priest  in 
the  office  of  matrimony,  is  called  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion. Encyc. 

6.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  by  which  a  thing  is  rendered  sacred  or  ven- 
erable. Encyc. 

BEN-E-DI€T'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  bless  ;  giving  a 
blessing.  Gaudcn 

BEN-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  bencfacio,  of  bene,  well, 
and  facio,  to  make  or  do/] 

1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.    More  generally, 

2.  A  benefit  conferred,  especially  a  charitable  do- 
nation. Mterbury. 

BEN-E-FAC'TOR,  ti.  He  who  confers  a  benefit,  es- 
pecially one  who  makes  charitable  contributions  either 
for  public  institutions  or  for  private  use. 

BEN-E-FAC'TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  confers  a  ben- 
efit. Delany. 

BEN'E-FICE,  71.  [L.  beneficium;  Fr.  benefice.  See 
Benefaction.] 

1.  Literally,  a  benefit,  advantage,  or  kindness.  But, 
in  present  usage,  tin  ecclesiastical  living;  a  church 
endowed  with  a  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  di- 
vine service,  or  the  revenue  itself.  All  church  pre- 
ferments are  called  benefices,  except  bishoprics,  which 
are  called  dignities.  But,  ordinarily,  the  term  dignity 
is  applied  to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries', 
and  prebendaries;  and  benefice  to  parsonages,  vicar 
ages,  and  donatives.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  benefice  was  used  for  a  fee, 
or  an  estate  in  lands,  granted  at  first  for  life  only, 
and  held  cz  mero  beneficio  of  the  donor.  The  estate 
afterward,  becoming  hereditary,  took  the  appellation 
offend,  and  benefice  became  appropriated  to  church 
livings.  Encyc. 

BEN'E-FIC-ED,  (ben'e-fist,)  a.  Possessed  of  a  bene- 
fice or  church  preferment.  Jlyliffe. 

BEN'E-FICE-LESS,  a.  Having  no  benefice.  [JVot 
used.]  Sheldon. 

BE-NEF'I-CENCE,  n.t  [L.  bencficentia,  from  the  par- 
ticiple of  benefacio.] 
The  practice  of  doing  good;  active  goodness,  kind- 


kindness  and  charity.  It  differs  from  benign  as  the 
act  from  the  disposition  ;  beneficence  being  benignity,  or 
kindness  excited  in  action.  Johnson. 

BE-NEF'I-CENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  beneficent  manner. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL,  (bon-e-fcsh'a!,)  o,t  Advantageous  ; 
conferring  benefits ;  useful  ;  profitable  ;  helpful ;  con- 
tributing to  a  valuable  end  ;  followed  by  to  ;  as,  in- 
dustry is  beneficial  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  have  or  receive,  advan- 
tage, use,  or  benefit ;  as,  the  beneficial  owner  of  an 
estate.  Kent. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Advantageously;  profita- 
bly ;  helpfully. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL-NESS,  n.  Usefulness;  profitable- 
ness. Hale. 

BEN-E-FI"CIA-RY,  (ben-e-fish'a-ry,)  a,  [L.  beneficia- 
rius.     See  Benefaction.] 

Holding  some  office  or  valuable  possession,  in  sub- 
ordination to  another;  having  a  dependent  and  sec- 
ondary possession.  Bacon. 

BEN-E-FI»CIA-RY,  (ben-e-fish'a-re,)  n.  One  who 
holds  a  benefice.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  proprietor 
of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ;  but  he  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  without  being  accountable  to 
any  person.  The  word  was  used,  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  a  feudatory  or  vassal.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  receives  any  thing  as  a  gift,  or  is  main- 
tained  by  charity.  Blackstone. 

BEN-E-FI"CIEN-CY,  n.   Kindness  or  favor  bestowed. 
Brown. 

BEN-E-FI"CIENT,  a.     Doing  good.       Adam  Smith. 

BEN'E-FIT,  7i.t  [Primarily  from  L.  beneficium,  or  bene- 
factjim;  but  perhaps  directly  from  the  Fr.  bienfait,  by 
corruption.] 
1.  An  act  of  kindness ;  a  favor  conferred. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and   forget  not  all  his  benefits.  — 


2.  Advantage  ;  profit ;  a  word  of 
and  expressing  whatever  contributes  to  promote  pros- 
perity and  personal  happiness,  or  adds  value  to  prop- 
erty. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit.  Burlce. 

3.  A  performance  at  a  theater,  the  proceeds  of 
which  go  to  one  of  the  actors  as  part  of  his  recom- 
pense. The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  public  perform 
ance  for  the  benefit  of  some  indigent,  deserving  per 
son,  or  of  some  public  institution  or  charity. 

4.  In  law,  benefit  of  clergy.     [See  Clergt.] 
BEN'E-FIT,  v.  t.  To  do  good  to  ;  to  advantage  ;  to  ad- 
vance in  health  or  prosperity  ;  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things ;  as,  exercise  benefits  health  ;  trade  benefits  a 
nation. 

BEN'E-FIT,  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage ;  to  make  im- 
provement; as,  he  has  benefited  by  good  advice  ;  that 
is,  he  has  been  benefited. 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  -  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  - 


K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


;  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  Set  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


BEN'E-FIT-En.,,;.    Indited  ■  having  received  benefit. 
BEN'E-FIT-ING,  ppr.    Doing  good  to  ;  profiting ;  gain- 

ing  advantage. 
BE-NeME',  v.  t.     [Sax.  be  and  naman.] 

1.  To  name.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  promise  ;  to  give.     [Not.  in  use.]      S[>e7iser. 
BE-NEMP'NE,  v  t.  To  name.  [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
BE'NE  PLAC'I-TOAM.]     In  music,  at  pleasure. 
BEN-E  PLAC'I-TIJRE,  n.  [L.bcneplacitum,  bcnc,\ve\\, 

and  plorituiu,  from  p'umi,  to  please.] 
Will  ;  choice.     [Not  in  use.]  Glanville. 

BE-NET',  v.  t.    [be  and  net  ]    To  catch  in  a  net ;  to 

insnare.     [Not  used.]  Shah. 

BE-NEV'O-LENCE,  nA  [L.  benevolentia,  of  bene,  well, 

and  polo,  to  will  or  wish.     See  Will.] 

1.  The  disposition  to  do  good;  good  will;  kind- 
ness ;  charitableness ;  the  love  of  mankind,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  to  promote  their  happiness. 

The  beneooleiice  of  God  is  one  of  his  moral  attri- 
butes;  that  attribute  which  delights  in  the  happiness 
of  intelligent  beings.     "  God  is  love."     1  John  iv. 

2.  An'act  of  kindness  :  good  done  ;  charity  given. 

3.  Aspecies  of  contribution  or  tax,  nominally  a  gra- 
tuity, but  illegally  exacted  by  arbitrary  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Blackstone. 

BE-NEV'O-LENT,  a.t[L.  tencvolens,  of  iioie  and  volo.] 
Having  a  disposition  to  do  good  ;  possessing  love 

to  mankind,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their  prosperity 

and  happiness;  kind. 
BE-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  kind  manner;  with 

good  will. 
BE-NEV'O-LOUS,  a.    Kind  ;  benevolent.    [Not  used.] 
BEN-GAL',  n.     That  portion  of  Hindustan  which  lies 

on  the  lower  part  of  the  River  Ganges. 
2.  A  thin  stud",  made  ol"  silk  and  hair,  for  women's 


as  signals,  by  night  or  otherwise,  producing  a  steady 
and  vivid  blue-colored  fire. 

BEN'GAL-STRIPES,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  wo- 
ven with  colored  stripes.  Ure. 

BEN-GAL-EE',  n.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  in 
Bengal. 

BEN-GAL-ESE',  n.  sing  and  pi.  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Bengal.  As.  Res.  vii.  171. 

BE-NIGHT',  v.  t.  [be  and  night.]  To  involve  in  dark- 
ness ;  to  shroud  with  the  shades  of  night. 

The  clouds  benight  the  sky.  Garth. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night ;  as,  a  benighted  trav- 
eler 

3.  To  involve  in  moral  darkness,  or  ignorance ;  to 
debar  from  intellectual  light;  as,  benighted  nations, 
or  heathen. 

BE-NlGHT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Involved  in  darkness,  phys- 
ical or  moral  ,  overtaken  by  the  night. 

BE-NlON',  (be-nlne',)  a.  [L.  benignus,  from  the  same 
root  as  bonus,  bene,  ancient  L.  bunts,  Eng.  boon.] 

1.  Kind;  of  a  kind  disposition;  gracious;  favora- 
ble. 

Oar  Creator,  bounteous  and  benign.  Milton. 

2.  Generous  ;  liberal ;  as,  a  benign  benefactor. 

3.  Favorable;  having  a  salutary  influence ;  as,  the 
benign  aspect  of  the  seasons. 

The  benign  light  of  revelation.  Washington. 

4.  Wholesome  ;  not  pernicious  ;  as,  a  benign  medi- 
cine. Arbuthnot. 

5.  Favorable  ;  not  malignant ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 
BE-NIG'NANT,  a.     Kind  ;  gracious  ;  favorable. 
BE-NIG'NI-TY,  n.f  Goodness  of  disposition  or  heart  ; 

kindness  of  nature  ;  graciousness. 

2.  Actual  goodness  ;  beneficence. 

3.  Salubrity  ;  wholesome  quality ;  or  that  which 
tends  to  promote  health.  Wiseman. 

BE-NION'LY,  (be-nlne'ly,)  adv.    Favorably  ;  kindly; 

graciously. 
BEN'I-S  ON,  n.     [Fr.  benir,  to  bless;  benissant,  bless- 
ing ;  from  the  root  of  bene,  bonus,  boon.     See  Boon.] 
Blessing  ;  benediction.     [Nearly  antiquated.] 

,     Johnson. 
BEN' JA-MIN,  n.  A  tree  or  shrub,  the  Laurus  Benzoin, 
(Linn.   Benzoin   oderiferum,)   a  native   of  America, 
called  also  spiccbush.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or 
15  feet,  with  a  very  branchy  head. 

2.  A  gum  or  resin,  or  rather  a  balsam.     [See  Ben- 
zoin.] Encyc. 
Benjamin-tree :  the  Sivrax  Benzoin.            Pereira. 
BEN'NET,  n.    The  herb  bonnet,  or  common  avens ; 

the  Geum  tirbanum. 
BEN'NET-FISH,  n.     A  fish,  of  two  feet  in  length, 
k    caught  in  the  African  seas,  having  scales  of  a  deep 

purple,  streaked  with  gold.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BENT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Bend.  Incurvated  ;  inflected; 
inclined  ;  prone  to  or  having  a  fixed  propensity  ;  de- 
n  termincd. 

Bait  ore;  having  a  fixed  inclination  ;  resolved  orde- 

BENT,  re.  The  state  of  being  curving,  crooked,  or  in- 
clim  (1  from  a  straight  line  ;  flexure  ;  curvitv. 

2.  Declivity  ;  as,  the  bent  of  a  hill.     [Unusual.] 

Drtjden. 

3.  Inclination  ;  disposition  ;  a  leaning  or  bias  of 
mind  ;  propensity  ;  as,  the  bent  of  the  mind  or  will ; 
the  bent  of  a  people  toward  an  object.     This  may  be 


BER 

natural  or  artificial,  occasional  or  habitual,  with  in- 
definite degrees  of  strength. 

4.  Flexion  ;  tendency  ;  particular  direction  ;  as,  the 
oereis  and  turns  of  a  subject.  Locke. 

5.  Application  of  the  mind  ;  a  bending  of  the  mind 
in  study  or  investigation.        '  Locke. 

BENT,  j  n.     A  name  common    to  different 

BENT'-GRASS,  (  species  of  grass,  of  the  genus 
Agrostis  ;  a  withered  stalk  of  grass. 

Ilalliwcll.     Encyc. 

BENT'ING-TIME,  n.  The  time  when  pigeons  feed 
on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe.       Johnson.    Dryden. 

BE-NUMB',  (-num,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  beniman,  benyman,  pp. 
betmmen,  to  seize',  of  be  and  nimmi,  Sax.  and  Goth.,  to 
take  or  seize.  This  root  is  retained  in  withernam.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  b  after m  in  numb,  thumb,  dumb, 
&c,  is  an  arbitrary  addition  of  modern  writers.] 

1.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensation ;  as,  a 

hand  Or  foot  heuu/ulied  by  Cold. 

2.  To  stupefy ;  to  render  inactive ;  as,  to  benumb 
the  senses.  Dryden. 

BE-NUMB'£D,  (be-ntund'O  PP-  Rendered  torpid  ;  de- 
prived of  sensation  ;  stupefied. 

BE-NUMB'ED-NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  feeling.  Smith. 

BE-NUWB'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  sensation  ;  stupe- 
fying. 

BE-NUMB'MENT,  n.    Act  of  benumbing.       Kirby. 

BEN'ZO-ATE,  n.  [See  Benzoin.]  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the   benzoic  acid  with  any  salifiable 

BEN-Zo'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  benzoin. 

Benzoic  acid,  or  flowers  of  benzoin,  is  a  peculiar 
vegetable  acid,  obtained  from  benzoin,  and  some 
other  balsams,  by  sublimation  or  decoction.  It  is  a 
fine,  light,  white  matter  in  small  needles ;  its  taste 
pungent  and  bitterish,  and  its  odor  slightly  aromatic. 
Thomson. 

BEN-ZOIN',     )  7i.    Gum  benjamin  ;  a  concrete  resin- 

BEN'JA-MIN,  j  ous  juice  flowing  from  the  Styrax 
Benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  &c.  By  heat,  or  partial 
decomposition,  it  yields  benzoic  acid.  It  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  or  branches.  It  is  solid 
and  brittle,  sometimes  in  yellowish-white  tears  joined 
together  by  a  brown  substance,  and  sometimes  of  a 
uniform  brown  substance  like  resin.  It  has  little 
taste,  but  its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heat- 
ed, is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  cosmetics  and  perfumes.    Knn;c.     Thomson. 

BEN'ZULEj  re.     [benzoin  and  i\ri,  matter.] 

A  compound  radical  or  basyle,  consisting  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  oxygen  ;  regarded  as  the  base  of 
benzoic  acid.     [This  wind  lias  b  en  variously  spelled 

Benzi/le,  llenzoq,  ijenzoi/l ,  Bcnzoil.] 

BE-PaINT',  v.  t.    [be  and  paint]    To  paint;  to  cover 

with  paint.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

BE-PaLE',  b.  t.     [be  and  pale.]     To  make  pale.    [Not 

in  use.]  Carew. 

BE-PINCH',  v.  t.      [be  and  pinch.]      To  mark  with 

pinches. 
ill:  i'lXril'ED,  j  pp.    Marked  with  pinches. 

Chapman. 
Mrs.  Butler, 
poioder.]    ' 
prinkle  or  cover  with  pow 
BE-PRaISE',  v.  t.    [be  and  praise.]    To  praise  greatly 

or  extravagantly.  Goldsmith. 

Blvl'rcK'i-IilW.'D,  a.    Puckered. 
Blvl'UFF'iCI),  (be-putt',)  a.     Puffed. 
BE-PUR'PLE,  v.  t.     [be  and  purple.]    To  tinge  or  dye 

with  a  purple  color. 
BE-QUEATH',  v.  fct  [Sax.  bccictrtknn  ;  be  and  cwethan, 

to  say ;  cwid,  a  sa\  ing,  opinion,  will,  testament  ;  cy- 

tiuxn,  to  testify  ;  Eng.  quoth.] 

1.  To  give  or  leave  by  will ;  to  devise  some  species 
of  property  by  testament ;  as,  to  bequeath  au  estate  or 
a  legacy.  "  Hence, 

2.  To  hand  down  to  posterity ;  as,  to  bequeath  a 
family  quarrel. 

BF,-i it  iKATH'. '•,'[),  pp.    Given  or  left  by  will. 
iilUH'E  Vi'tl'IOR,  «.     One  who  bequeaths. 
BE-ailEATH'ING,  ppr.    Giving  or  devising  by  testa- 

BE-aUEATH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  bequeathing;  a 
bequest. 

BE-O.UF.ST',  7i.     Something  left  by  will ;  a  legacy. 

HE-QUOTE',  v.  t.     To  quote  with  great  frequency. 

BE-RAIN',  v.  t.    To  rain  upon.    [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

BE-RaTE',  v.  t.  [be  and  rate.]  To  chide  vehemently  ; 
to  scold. 

BE-RAT'TLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  rattle.]  To  fill  with  rat- 
tling sounds  or  noise.  Sliak. 

BE-RaY',  v.  t.  To  make  foul ;  to  soil.  [Not  in  use.] 
Milton. 

BER'BE-RIN,  n.  A  yellow  bitter  substance,  obtained 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract  of  the  root 
of  the  barberry.  It  is  probably  an  alkaloid.  It  is 
called  bcrbcritc  by  Thomson,  and  is  classed  by  him 
as  a  bitter  principle. 

BF.R'BER-RY,  7i.     [L.  berberis.]     See  Barberry. 

BeRE,  re.  [Sax.  bcr,  barley.]  The  name  of  a  species 
of  barley,  in  Scotland.  Gray. 

BE-RkAVE',  v.  t.;  pret.  Bereaved,  Bereft;  pp.  Be- 
reaved, Bereft.  [Sax.  bereoiiuu,  of  be  and  reaftan, 
to  deprive.     See  Roe  and  Reap.] 


DEE 


It  is  sometimes  used  without  of,  and  is  particularly 
applied  to  express  the  loss  of  friends  bj-  death. 
2.  To  take  away  from.  Shak. 

BE-REAV.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived ;  stripped  and  left 

BE-REAVE'MENT,  7i.  Deprivation,  particularly  by 
the  loss  of  a  friend  by  death. 

BE-ReAV'ER,  ti.  He  who  bereaves,  or  deprives 
another  of  something  valued. 

BE-ReAV'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  bare  ;  depriving. 

BE-REFT',  pp.  of  Bereave.  Deprived  ;  made  desti- 
tute. 

BER-EN-Ga'RI-ANS,  ti.  pi.  A  sect  which  followed  Ber- 
engarius,  archdeacon  of  St.  .Mary  at  Aujou,  who  denied 
the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist.  Encyc. 

BERG,  re.     [Sax.  beorg,  bcorh,  a  hill,  a  castle.] 

A  borough  ;  a  town  that  sends  burgesses  to  parlia- 
ment ;  a  castle.     [See  Burg.]     [  Obs.]  Ash. 

BERG'A-MOT,  n.     [Fr.  bergamotc  ;  Sp.  bergamota.] 

1.  A  variety  of  pear. 

2.  A  species  of  citron  whose  fruit  has  a  fine  taste  and 
smell,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  per- 
fume. This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  yellow  rind  of 
the  fruit.  The  bergamot  is  the  Citrus  beroamia,  a 
distinct  species,  with  a  pear-shaped  fruit,  from  the 
rind  of  which  is  obtained  the  oil  of  bergamot. 

3.  An  essence  or  perfume  from  the  citron  thus 
produced. 

4.  A  kind  of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. 

5.  A  coarse  tapestry ,  manufactured  with  flocks  of 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  ox  or  goat's  hair,  said 
to  have  been  invented  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  Encyc. 

BERG'AN-DER,  n.  [berg,  a  cliff,  and  Dan.  and,  G. 
entc,  Sax.  encd,  a  duck.] 

A  burrow  duck  ;  a  duck  that  breeds  in  holes  under 
cliffs.  Thomson. 

The  Anas  tadorna,  sheldrake   or  burrow  duck  of 
England. 
BERG'E-RET,  n.     [Fr.  berger,  a  shepherd.]     A  song. 

[Not  used.]  Cha, 

BERG'MAN- 
gist.] 

A  variety  of  scapolite,  by  some  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  of  a  grayish  color,  of  different  shades  ; 
found  in  Norway. 
BERG'MAS-TER,  ti.     [Sax.  beorg, a  hill  or  castle,  and 

The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners.  Johnson. 

BERG' MOTE,  77.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mote,  a 
meeting.] 

A  court  held  on  a  hill  in  Derbyshire,  in  England, 
for  deciding  controversies  between  the  miners. 

Blount.     Johnson. 
BE-RHYME',  (-rime,)  v.  t.     [be  and  rhyme]     To  men- 
tion in  rhyme  or  verse  ;  used  in  contempt.         Shale. 
BER'LIN,  ti.     A  vehicle  of  the  chariot  kind,  supposed 
to  have  this  name   from  Berlin,  the   chief  city   of 
Prussia,  where  it  was  first  made,  or  from  the  Italian 
berlina,  a  sort  of  stage  or  pillory,  and  a  coach.  Encyc. 
BER'LIN-BLOE,  n.     Prussian  blue.  Ure. 

BER-LUe'CIO,  71.  A  small  bird,  somewhat  like  the 
yellow-hammer,  but  les.,  and  more  slender. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
BERME,  71.  In  fortification,  a  space  of  ground  of 
three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  width,  left  between  the 
rampart  and  the  moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the 
ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  till- 
ing the  foss.  Sometimes  it  is  palisaded,  and  in  Hol- 
land it  is  generally  planted  with  quickset  hedge. 

Encyc. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  canals.    Originally,  on 
the  towing-path,   particularly  in 


-ITE,  n.    [from  Bergman,  the  mineralo- 


the  bank  opposite 

deep  cuts,  a  level  space  was  left,  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  slope  of  the  bank,  as  in  fortification,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  intercepting  the  earth  sliding 
down  the  bank  ;  called  a  bench  or  berme.  This  is 
now  omitted,  anil  only  a  uniform  slope  left  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  bank  opposite  the  towing-path 
is  still,  however,  called  the  berme,  or  bcrmc-bank. 

BER'NA-CLE.     See  Barnacle. 

BER'NARD-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  monks  of  the  order. 

BER'N  ARD-INES,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  monks,  founded 
by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  and  reformed  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  order  originated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  They  wear  a  white  robe,  with  a 
black  scapulary ;  and  when  they  officiate,  they  are 
clothed  with  a  large  white  gown,  with  great  sleeves, 
and  a  hood  of  the  same  color.  Encyc. 

BE-ROB',  v.  t.     [be  and  rob.]     To  rob.     [Not  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

BER'O-E,  7t.  An  oceanic  animal  of  the  Medusa  fam- 
ily, having  an  oval  or  globular  body,  of  a  transparent, 
gelatinous  consistence.  It  is  one  of  the  animals  that 
produces  the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean. 

BER'RI-.ED,  (ber'rid,)  a.    Furnished  with  berries. 

BER'RY,  n.  [Sax.  bcria,  a  grape  or  cluster  of  grapes  ; 
bcrga,  a  grape  stone,  a  berry.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQQK. 


'  See  Pidoi-idl  Illnslnilioits. 
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1.  A  succulent  or  pulpy  fruit,  containing  naked 
seeds.  Or,  in  more  technical  language,  a  succulent 
or  pulpy  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  without  valves, 
containing  several  seeds,  which  are  naked,  that  is, 
which  have  no  covering  but  the  pulp  and  rind.  It  is 
commonly  round  or  oval.  But  in  popular  language, 
berry  extends  only  to  smaller  fruits,  as  strawberry, 
gooseberry,  &c,  containing  seeds  or  granules.  An 
indehiscent,  pulpy  pericarp,  many-celled  and  many- 
seeded  ;  the  aliaclu-ioiitnf  ihe  seeds  lost  at  maturity, 
and  the  seeds  remaining  scattered  in  the  pulp. 

Lindley. 

2.  A  mound.     [For  Barrow.]  W.  Browne. 
BEll'RY,  v.  i.    To  hear  or  produce  berries. 

Bt'.lCl!  V-!:i:  Mi-  -ING,  «.     Producing  berries. 

BER'RY-FORM-£D,  a.    Formed  like  a  berry.  Smith. 

BERT,  n.  Sax.  beorlit,  berht ;  Eng.  bright.  This  word 
enters  into  the  name  of  many  Saxon  princes  and  no- 
blemen ;  as,  Egbert,  Sigbert.  The  Bertha  of  the 
northern  nations  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Eudoxia, 
an  equivalent  word.  Of  the  same  sort  were  Plue- 
drus,  Epiphau/us,  Pleitios,  Lauipridius,  Fulgentius, 
riluslris.     [See  Bright.]  Camden. 

BERTH,  n.     [from  the  root  of  bear.} 

1.  A  station  in  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor,  com- 
prehending the  space  in  which  she  ranges.  In  more 
familiar  usage,  the  word  signifies  any  situation  or 
place,  where  a  vessel  lies,  or  can  lie,  whether  at  an- 
chor or  at  a  wharf. 

2.  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  ship,  where  a  number 
of  officers  or  men  mess  and  reside. 

3.  The  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the  sides  of  a 
cabin ;  the  place  for  a  hammock,  or  a  repository  for 
chests,  &c. 

4.  A  place  or  employment. 

To  berth,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  allot  to  each 
man  a  place  for  his  hammock. 
BER'THl-ER-ITE,7i.  A  dark  steel-gray  ore  of  antimo- 
ny, consisting  of  antimony,  iron,  and  sulphur ;  named 
after  M.  Ilerthier. 
BER'TRAM,  71.     [L.  pyrethrum,  said  to   be  from  Gr. 
irwp,  fire,  from  its  acrid  quality.] 
Bastard  pellitory,  a  plant. 
BER'YL,  n.     [L.  bcnjllus ;   Gr.  /3r)pv\\oc;    Ch.  Syr. 


shine,  Eng.  brilliant,  Eth.  I  |L,U  barcah,  to  shine.] 

A  mineral  of  great  hardness,  occurring  in  green  or 
bluish-green  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  identical  with 
the  emerald,  except  in  color ;  the  latter  having  a 
purer  and  richer  green  color,  proceeding  from  a  trace 
of  oxyd  of  chrome.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
beryl  is  oxyd  of  iron.  Prisms  of  the  beryl  are  some- 
times found  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  as  at  Ac- 
worth,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  beryl,  when  trans- 
parent, is  set  as  a  gem,  and  called  aqua-marine.  Dana. 
BER'YL-eRYS'TAL,  n.     This  term  is  not  now  used, 

" '   ; of  " 

Like  a  beryl ;  of  a  light  or  bluish 
green. 
BE-RYL'LI-UM,  n.    The  same  as  Glucinum,  which 
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:.]    To  make  a  saint. 


BE-SaINT',  v.  t.    [be  and 
[Not  ih  it.se. ] 

BE-SAYLE',  n.  [Norm.ayle;  Fr.  dicul,  a  grandfather.] 
A  great-grandfather. 

If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  death  of  one's 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  a  writ  of  ui/le  lieth  ;  if 
on  the  death  of  the  great-grandfather,  then  a  writ  of 
besayle,  but  if  it  mounts  one  degree  higher,  to  the 
tresayle,  or  grandfather's  grandfather,  &c,  the  writ 
is  called  a  writ  of  cosnntge.  or  de  consonguineo. 

Blackstone. 

BE-SCAT'TER,  v.  t.     [be  and  scatter.]    To  scatter 
over.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

BE-SCORN',  v.   t.      [be  and   scorn.]     To  treat  with 
scorn  ;  to  mock  at.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

BE-SCRATCH',  v.  t.     [be  :uu\  scratch.]     To  scratch ; 
to  tear  with  the  nails.     [Not.  in  use.}  Chaucer. 

'  '  '    -   '      [be  and  scrawl.]     To  scrawl ;  to 


BE-SCRAWL',  v.  t 


BE-SCREEN',  v.  t.  [be  and  screen.]  To  cover  with 
a  screen  ;  to  shelter;  to  conceal.  Shak. 

BE-Sf'UEEN'.KD,  pp.    Covered  ;  sheltered  ;  concealed. 

BE-SCUIIi'liLF,,  o.  t.     To  scri e  over.  Milton. 

BE-SCUM'BER,  v.  t.  [from  cumber.]  To  encumber. 
J  ./Vet  legitimate,  nor  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

BE-SEE',  ».  i.  [be  and  see.]  To  look  ;  to  mind.  [Not 
in  use.}  Wiclif. 

BE-SEECH',  v.  t. ;  prct.and  pp.  Besought. t  [Sax.  be 
and  secan,  to  seek,  inquire,  follow;  D.  venoeken; 
G.  ersuchr.n.;  from  seek,  srqunr,  to  follow,  with  be,  by, 
near,  about ;  that  is,  to  follow  close,  to  press.  See 
Seek  and  Essay.     The  Saxon  has  gesecan.] 

To  entreat;  to  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  ask  or 
pray  with  urgency;  followed  by  a  person;  as,  "I 
Paul  beseech  you  by  ihe  meekness  of  Christ."  2  Cor. 
x.  ;  or  by  a  thing ;  as,  I  beseech  your  patience. 

BE-SEECIl'ER,  ii.     One  who  beseeches. 
|    BE-sr,KC;i'[\G,  ppr.     Entreating. 

BE-SEEdl'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  beseeching  manner. 

HE-SEEK',  v.  t.     To  beseech.     [Not  used.]     Chaucer. 


i  our  prayera  to 

BE-SEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Becoming ;  fit ;  worthy  of. 
BE-SEEM'ING,  n.     Comeliness.  Barret. 

BE-SEEiVI'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  beseeming  manner. 
BE-SEEM'ING-NESS,7i.    duality  of  being  beseeming. 
BE-SEEM'LY,  a.     Becoming;  fit;  suitable. 
BE-SEEN',  a.     Adapted  ;  adjusted.     [Not  used.] 
BE-SET',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Beset.     [Sax.  besettan,  to 

place,  of  be  and  settan,  to  set;  D.  beietten;  G.  beset- 

ten.    See  Set.] 

1.  To  surround  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  besiege  ; 
as,  we  are  beset  with  enemies ;  a  city  is  beset  with 
troops.     Hence, 

2.  To  press  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  perplex  ;  to  entan- 
gle, so  as  to  render  escape  difficult  or  impossible. 

Adam,  sore  beset,  replied.  Milton. 

3.  To  waylay.  Shak. 


BE-SE T'TING,  a.    Habitually  attending,  or  pressing ; 

as,  a  besetting  sin 
It E  -Sill S ]•'.',  v.  t.     To  shine  upon.     [Not  -used.} 
BE-SHREW,  v.  t.    [be  and  shrew.]    To  wish  a  curse 

to  ;  to  execrate.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  happen  ill  to.    [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

llE-SiliMiIlD'ED,  a.     Shrouded. 
BE-SHUT',  v.  t.    To  shut  up.    [Not  used.]    Chaucer. 
BE-SlDE',  prep.t  [be  and  side,  by  the  side.]     At  the 

side  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  near;  as,  sit  down  beside 

me,  or  beside  the  stream. 

2.  Over  and  above  ;  distinct  from. 

Beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. — 

3.  On  one  side  ;  out  of  the  regular  course  or  order ; 
not  according  to,  but  not  contrary. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  speculation. 

4.  Out  of ;  in  a  state  deviating  from  ;  as,  to  put  one 
beside  his  patience.     Hence, 

5.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  beside  one's  self,  is 
out  of  the  wits  or  senses ;  out  of  the  order  of  reason, 
or  of  rational  beings. 

Paul,  thou  arl  besiile  thyself.  —  Acts  xxvi. 
BE-SIDES',  prep.    Over  and  above ;  separate  or  dis- 
tinct from. 

Note.  This  word,  though  radically  the  same  as 
beside,  and  a  corruption  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  it ;  for  it  is  never  used  in  the  senses 
explained  under  beside,  except  in  the  second. 
BE-SIDE',  )  adv.  Moreover  ;  more  than  that ;  over 
BE-SlDES',  (  and  above  ;  distinct  funn  ;  not  included 
in  the  number,  or  in  what  has  been  mentioned. 

Besides,  vou  laum-  nel  whai  is  ill--  fad- <>l  vmir  friend. 

The  men 'slid  to  Let,  I  i  .si  then  here   my  besides  ?  —  Gen.  xix. 

To  all  oesi'/r ,  as  much  :ei  empty  shade, 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Cesar  dead.  Pope. 

These  sentences  may  be  considered  as  elliptical. 
BE-SrD'ER-Y,  n.     A  variety  of  pear.  Johnson. 

BE-SIfiGE',  v.  t.     [be  and  siege;  Fr.  siege,  and  assie- 
ger,  to  besiege.     See  Siege.] 

1.  To  lay" siege  to;  to  beleaguer;  to  beset  or  sur- 
round with  armed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 


2.  To  beset ;  to  throng  round ;  as,  besieged  with 
cares. 

BE-SIeG'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Surrounded  or  beset  with  hos- 
tile troops. 

BE-SIeGE'MENT,  tu  Act  of  besieging  ;  state  of  be- 
iiiL'  til-sieged. 

BE-SIeG'ER,  n.  One  who  lays  siege,  or  is  employed 
in  a  siege. 

BE-SnsC'iNG,piw.  Laying  siege;  surrounding  with 
arm,\l  forces. 

BE-SIeG'ING,  a.  Surrounding  in  a  hostile  manner  ; 
employed  in  a  siege  ;  as,  a  besieging  army. 

BE-SlEG'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  besieging  manner. 

BE-SIT',  v.  U    [be  and  sit.]    To  suit;  to  become.    [Not 


i.]_  Spenser. 

LaVE',  v.  t.    To  subjugate;  to  enslave.     [Not 


-SL 


BB-SLAV'F,R-CT),/i;i.     Defiled  with  slaver.    Heber. 
BE-SLAV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Defiling  with  slaver. 
BE-SLIME',  v.  t.     To  daub  with  slime  ;  to  soil.     [Not 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

BE-SLOB'BER-ING,  ppr.     Beslobbering.      Ed.  Rev. 
BE-SLUB'BER,  v.  t.      [be  and  slubber,  slabber.}      To 

soil  or  smear  with  spittle,  or  any  thing  running  from 

the  mouth  or  nose.     [  Vulgar.} 
BE-SLUB'BER-ING,  ppr.     Smearing  with  spittle. 
BE-SMeAR',  v.  t.     [be  and  smear.]     To  bedaub;  to 

overspread  with   any  viscous,  glutinous  matter,  or 

with   any  soft  substance  that  adheres.    Hence,  to 

foul ;  to  soil. 
BE-SMeAR'JED,  pp.    -Bedaubed;  overspread  with  any 

thing  soft,  viscous,  or  adhesive  ;  soiled. 
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BE-SMF.AR'ER,  n.    One  that  besmears. 
BE-S.M  ,•;  \  ll'L\<;,  ppr.     Bedaubing  ,  soiling. 
BE-SMIRCH',  (-smurch,)  ».  t.     [be  and  smirch.]     To 

soil ;  to  foul ;  to  discolor.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

BE-SMoKE',  v.  t.    [be  and  smoke]      To  foul  with 

smoke;   to  harden  or  dry  in  smoke.      [Little  used.] 
BE-SMoK'£D,  (-sm6kt,)  pp.    Fonied  or  soiled  with 

smoke  ;  dried  in  smoke. 
BE-SMUT',  «.  U    [be  and  smut.]    To  blacken  with 

smut ;  to  fjvl  v/ith  soot. 
BE-S.M UT'TED,  PP-     Blackened  with  smut  or  soot. 
BE-SN5W'   J),  t.     [be  and  snow.     Sax.  besniwed,  par- 
ticiple.]   To  scatter  like  snow.    [Little,  used.}    Qoicer. 
BE-SNOW'ED,  pp.  or  a.     [Ac  and  snow.]     Covered  or 

sprinkled  with  snow,  or  with  white  blossoms.    Itan- 
BE-SNUFF',  !■.  t.     To  befoul  with  snuff.  [bury. 

BE-SNUFF'JED_>(-snuft,)  jip.    Foul  with  snuff.    Young. 
BE'SOM,  n.     (Sax.  Serai,  a  brush  or  broom  ;  besma'n, 

twigs.     Orostus,  2,  3.     Ger.  besen ;  D.  beiem ;  Arm. 

bew,  birch.     The  besom  was  a  little  bundle  of  twigs 


BE'SOM,  v.  t.    To  sweep,  as  with  a  besom. 

Rolls  back  all  Greece,  and  besoms  wide  the  plain.  Barlow. 

Be'SOM-ER,  n.    One  who  uses  a  besom. 
BE-SORT',  v.  t.    [be  and  sort.]     To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  bo 

come.  Shak. 

BE-SORT',  n.    Company;  attendance;  train.     [Obs.\ 

Shak. 

BE-SOT',  v.  t.    [be  and  sot.]    To  make  sottish  ;  to  in 

fatuate  ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  make  dull  or  senseless.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  to  dote.  Shak. 

BE-SOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  sottish  or  stupid. 

Besotted  on ;  infatuated  with  foolish  affection. 

Drpden. 
BE-FOT'TED-LY,  adv.     In  a  foolish  manner.    'Milton. 
BE-SOT'TED-NESS,  n.     Stupidity  ;   arrant  follv  ;  in- 
fatuation. Milton. 


BE-SOT'TING-LY,  adv.     In  a  besotting  manner. 
BE-SOUGHT',  (be-sawt',)  pp.  of  Beseech.  Entreated; 

implored  ;  sought  by  entreaty. 
BE-SPAN"GLE,  v.  t.     [be  and  spangle]    To  adorn 

with  spangles ;   to  dot  or  sprinkle  with  something 

brdliant ;  as,  the  heavens  bespangled  with  stars. 
BE-SPAN"GL.ED,  pp.      Adorned    with    spangles    or 

something  shining. 
BE-SPAN"GLING,  ppr.    Adorning  with  spangles  or 

glittering  objects. 
BE-SPAT'TER,  v.  t.      [be  and   spatter.]     To  soil  by 

spattering;  to  sprinkle  with  water,  or  with  dirt  anil 

2.  To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach.     Swift. 

BE-SPAT'TER-£D, pp.  Spattered  over;  soiled  with 
dirt  and  water ;  aspersed;  calumniated. 

BE-SPAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Spattering  with  water; 
soiling  with  dirt  and  water;  aspersing. 

BE-SPAWL',  v.  t.  [be  and  spawl.]  To  soil  or  make 
foul  with  spittle.  Milton. 

BE-SPEAK',  »>.  t.;  pret.  Bespoke;  pp.  Bespoke,  Be- 
spoken, [be  and  spealc]  To  speak  for  beforehand  ; 
to  order  or  engage  against  a  future  time  ;  as,  to  be- 
speak a  seat  in  a  public  coach. 

My  lady  is  bespoke.  Shak. 

2.  To  forebode ;  to  foretell. 

They  started  le.us,  ami  besis.Jie  lienors,  t-.  scare  die  allies. 

Sunfi. 

3.  To  speak  to  ;  to  address.  This  sense  is  mostly 
poetical. 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dryilen. 

4.  To  betoken ;  to  show  ;  to  indicate  by  external 
marks  or  appearances  ;  as,  his  manners  bespeak  him 
a  gentleman. 

BE-SPEAK'ER,  ii.     One  who  bespeaks. 
BE-SPEA'rC'ING,  ppr.     Speaking  for  or  ordering  be- 
forehand ;  foreboding  ;   addressing  ;   showing  ;  mdi- 

BE-SPEAK'ING,  7i.    A  previous  speaking  or  discourse, 

by  way  of  apology,  or  to  engage  favor.         Drydcn. 
BE-SPECK'LE,  (-s'pekl',)  v.  t.     [be  and  speckle.}     To 

mark  with  speckles  or  spots.  Milton. 

BE-SPiCE',   v.  t.     [be  and  spice.]     To  season   with 

spices.  Shak. 

BE-SPTRT',    )  v.  t.     To  spurt  out,  or  over  ;  to  throw 
BE-SPCRT',  j      out  in  a  stream   or  streams.      [Not 

used.]  Milton. 

BE-SPlT',7i.  U;  pret.  Bespit;  pp.  Bespit,  Bespitten.< 

[be  and  spit.}    To  daub  or  soil  with  spittle.     Johnson. 
RE-SPolvE',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bespeak. 
BE-SPOT',  v.  t.     [be  and  spot]     To  mark  with  spots. 
BE-SPOT'TED,  pp.     Marked  with  spots.       [Mortimer. 
HE-SroT'TJNG,  ppr.     Marking  with  spots. 
BE-SPREAD',  (be-spred',)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Bespread. 

[be  and  spread..]     To  spread  over  ;  to  cover  over ;  as 

to  bespread  with  flowers. 
BE-SPRHAD'ING,  ppr.     Spreading  over. 
BE-SPRE.VP',  pp.     Sprinkled  over. 
BE-SPRINK'LE,  v.  t.     [be  and  sprinkle.]     To  sprinkle 

over ;  to  scatter  over ;  as,  to  besprinkle  with  dust. 
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BE-SPRINK'LED,  pp.    Sprinkled  over. 

IIE-SPRINK'LER,  n.    One  that  sprinkles  over. 

BE-SPRINK'LING,  ppr.     Sprinkling  over. 

BE-SPRINK'UNGS,  n.pl.     Sprinklings. 

BEST,  a.  superlative.  [Sax.  best,  contracted  from 
detest,  from  bet,  more,  or  better ;  betrc  is  also  used ; 
betan,  to  amend,  or  restore,  correct,  heal ;  bote,  repa- 
ration, compensation ;  Eng.  boot,  to  boot ;  Goth. 
botyan,  to  profit,  aid,  assist ;  Eng.  but ;  G.  bass,  good, 
besser,  better,  beste,  best ;  D.  beter,  best ;  Dan.  teste ; 
Sw.  b'ast.  This  word  has  no  connection  in  origin 
with  good.  See  Better.] 
Literally,  most  advanced.     Hence, 

1.  Host  good  ;  having  good  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree;  applied  inditf  lomly  to  physical  or  moral 
subjects;  as,  the  best  man;  the  best  road;  the  best 
cloth  ;  the  best  abilities.  This,  like  most,  and  other 
attributes,  is  often  used  without  its  noun,  when  the 
noun  is  obvious  ;  as,  men  are  till  sinners  ;  the  best  of 
them  fail  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

2.  Most  udvanced  ;  most  accurate ;  as,  the  best 
scholar. 

3.  Most  correct,  or  complete  ;  as,  the  best  view  of  a 
landscape,  or  of  a  subject. 

4.  The  best.  This  phrase  is  elliptical,  and.  may  be 
variously  interpreted  ;  as,  the  utmost  power  ;  the 
strongest  endeavor ;  th"  most,  the  highest  perfection  ; 
as,  let  a  man  do  his  best ;  i.  e.  to  the  best,  of  his  power. 

5.  At  best;  in  the  best  manner;  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree or  extent  applicable  to  the  case ;  as,  life  is  at 
best  very  short.  » 

To  make  the  best  of;  to  carry  to  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost ;  as,  to  make  the  best 
ofn  sum  of  money,  or  a  piece  of  land.  Also,  to  per- 
mit the  least  possible  inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the 
best  o/ill  fortune  or  a  bad  bargain. 

The  best  of  the  waif.  We  had  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  city  ;  that  is,  the  most,  the«  greatest  part 
of  tile  distance.     [  This  is   the  primary  sense.] 

BEST,n.  Utmost;  highest  endeavor;  as,  to  do  one's 
best     See  No.  4,  above. 

BEST,  ado.  In  the  highest  degree  ;  beyond  all  other ; 
as,  to  love  one  best;  to  like  this  best ;  to  please  best. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage  ;  with  the  most  ease ; 
as,  which  instrument  can  you  best  use? 

3.  With  most  profit  or  success  ;  as,  money  is  best 
employed  in  manufactures  ;  this  medicine  will  au- 
swer  best  in  the  present  case. 

4.  Most  intimately  or  particularly;  most  correctly ; 
as,  what  is  expedient  is  best  known  to  himself. 

BEST-AR  RANd'ED,  a.  Arranged  in  the  best  man- 
ner. 

BEST-eON-CERT'ED,  a.  Concerted  in  the  best 
manner. 

BEST-GfiV'ERN--ED,o.    Governed  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-SPoKEN,  a.     Spoken  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-TEiVI'PER-£D,  a.  Having  the  most  kind  or 
mild  temper. 

BEST-TRaIN'ED,  a.     Trained  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-WRIT'T.EN,  a.  Written  in  the  best  manner. 
Note.  These  and  similar  compounds  explain  them- 
selves. 

BE-STAIN',».  t.  [6e  and  stain.]  To  mark  with  stains  ; 
to  discolor,  either  the  whole  surface  of  a  thing,  or  irf" 
spots.  Shah. 

BE-STEAD',  (be-sted',)  v.  t.  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Bested. 
[be  and  stead.] 

1.  To  profit. 

How  little  you  bestead.  Milton. 

2.  To  accommodate. 

They  shall  pi..,  iliemi.'!i  it,  hardly  bested.  — Is.  viii. 

That  is,  distressed  ;  perplexed. 

3.  To  dispose.  Spenser. 
BES'TIAL,  (best'yal,)  a.     [from  beast]     Belonging  to 

a  beast,  or  to  the  class  of  beasts. 

2.  Having  tie-  qualities  of  a  beast;  brutal;  below 
the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity  ;  carnal ;  as,  a  bes- 
tial appetite.  Shah. 

BES-TI  AL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  beasts  ;  the  state 
or  manners  of  man  which  resemble  those  of  brutes. 
2.   Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 

BUS'  n  \l.  r/.E,  e.  t    To  make  like  a  beast. 

BES'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Brutally;  in  a  manner  below 
humanity. 

BE-STICK',  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Bestuck.  [ba  and 
stick.]  To  stick  over,  as  with  sharp  points  ;  to  mark, 
by  infixing  points  or  spots  here  and  there. 

truth  shall  retire,  besluck  with  slanderous  darts.  Milton. 

BE-STIR',  fbe-stur',)  v.  t.  [be  and  stir.]  To  put  into 
brisk  or  vigorous  action  ;  to  move  with  life  and  vig- 
or ;  usually  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  rise  and 
bestir  tiourselvcs. 

BE-STIR' RED,  (be-sturd',)  pp.  Roused  into  vigorous 
action  ;  quickened  in  action. 

BE-STIR'RING,  ppr.  Moving  briskly  ;  putting  into 
vigorous  action. 

BEST'NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  best.     [JVot  mod.] 
Morton. 

BE-STORM',  v.  i.  [be  and  storm.]  To  storm  ;  to  rage. 
[JVot  used.]  Young. 

BE-ST6W,  v.  t.  [be  and  stow,  a  place.  See  Stow. 
Literally,  to  net  or  place.] 


BET 

1.  To  give  ;  to  confer ;  to  impart ;  with  the  sense 
of  gratuity,  and  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  Lorxt,  that  he  may  bestow  on  you  a 
Though  1  &stow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  —  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
This  word  should  never  be  followed  by  to. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage ;  to  dispose  of. 

I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman.  Taller. 


4.  To  lay  out,  or  dispose 
for ;  as,  to  bestow  money  foi 
xiv.  20. 

5.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping; 
to  stow  ;  to  place. 

I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits.  —  Luke  xii. 

BE-SToW'AL,  7t.     Act  of  bestowing  ;  disposal. 

BE-SToW'£D,  pp.  Given  gratuitously  ;  conferred; 
laid  cmt ;  applied  ;  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

BE-SToW'ER,  7i.  One  who  bestows  ;  a  giver  ;  a  dis- 
poser. 

BE-SToW'ING,  ppr.  Conferring  gratuitously  ;  laying 
out;  applying;  depositing  in  store. 

BE-STo  W'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  giving  gratuitously ; 
a  conferring.  Perry. 

God  the  Ruber  In, I  (-ottiioilt'-il  Ih"  herJo'eieeel  of  the  blessings 

purchased  to  his  Son.  Edicards  on  Redemp.  372. 

If  we  consider  this  bestowment  of  gifts 

Whatever   may  be  the  secret  counsel  of 

own  bestowment  ol  *.  ivmcr  iriMce.      S'malley,  Serin,  p.  37. 

2.  That  which  is  conferred,  or  given  ;  donation. 

Thcv  stp'fi^lh,  iy':!  In:,  km.'*  I ,v  lln-ir  lili-rii  l,e>-to,emei,ts  on  him 

and  his  family.  Christ  Mag.  Ui.  665. 

The  free  ami  loniiilicuf  l,erloe-nunl  ol  ttie  Sovoroi^u  Jmlir,'. 

Thodey. 
[Bestowment  is  preferable  to  bestowal,  on  account 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  bestowal.] 
BESTRAD'DLE,  v.  t    To  bestride.    [See  Straddle.] 
BE-STRAUGHT'.  a.     Distracted ;  mad.     [JVot  used.] 

Sliak. 
BE-STREW',  v.  t.  ;pret.  Bestrewed  ;  pp.  Bestrewed, 
Bestrown.     [be  and  strew.]     To  scatter  over  ;  to  be- 
sprinkle ;  to  strovv.  Milton. 
Ill'',  S'l'K  PAVED,  pp.  of  Bestrew. 
BE-STRIDE',  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Bestrid  or  Bestrode  ;  pp. 
Bestrid,  Bestridden,     [be  and  stride,] 

1.  To  stride  over ;  to  stand  or  sit  with  any  thing 
between  the  legs,  or  with  the  legs  extended  across; 
as,  to  bestride  the  world,  like  a  colossus ;  to  bestride 
a  horse.  Shak. 

2.  To  step  over ;  as,  to  bestride  a  threshold.   Shak. 
Bestriding  sometimes  includes  riding  or  defending, 

as  Johnson  remarks  ;  but  the  particular  purposes  of 

the  act,  which  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 

case,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  definition. 
BE-STRtD'ING,  ppr.     Extending   the   legs  over  any 

thing,  so  as  to  include  it  between  them. 
ItE-STRoDE',  pret.  of  Bestride. 
BE-STR6WN',  pp.  of  Bestrew.     Sprinkled  over. 
BE-STUCK',  pp.   of   Bestick.      Pierced    in  various 

places  with  sharp  points. 
BE-STUD',  7>.  t.     [be  and  stud.]     To  set  with  studs  ; 

to  adorn  with  bosses  ;  as.  to  bestud  with  stars.  Milton. 
BE  STITD'DED,  pp.     Adorned  with  studs. 
BE-STUD'DING,  ppr.     Setting  with  studs  ;  adorning 

as  with  bosses. 
BE-SWIKE',  (be-swlk',)  v.  t     [Sax.  beswican.] 

To  allure.     [JVot  used.]  dower. 

BET,  7i.     [Sax.  had,  a  pledge  ;  badian,  to  give  or  take 

a  pledge  ;  G.  wette,  wettcn.] 

A  wager;  that  which  is  laid,  staked,  or  pledged,  in 

a  contest,  to  be  won,  either  by  the  victorious  party 

himself,  or  by  another  person,  in  consequence  of  his 

victory.    At  a  race,  a  man  lays  a  bet  on  his  own 

horse,  or  on  the  horse  of  another  man. 
BET,  v.  t     To  lay  a  bet ;  to  lay  a  wager ;  to  stake  or 

pledge  something  upon  the  event  of  a  contest. 
BET,  the  old  participle  of  Beat,  is  obsolete  or  vulgar. 
BE-TAKE',  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Betook  ;  pp.   Betaken,     [be 

and  take.     Sax.  betcecan.] 

1.  To  take  to ;  to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply  ;  to 
resort;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  lobctake  our- 
selves to  arms,  or  to  action.  It  generally  implies  a 
motion  toward  an  object ;  as,  to  betake  ourselves  to  a 
shady  grove  ;  or  an  application  of  the  mind  or  facul- 
ties corresponding  with  such  motion;  as,  to  betake 
ourselves  to  study  or  to  vice. 

2.  Former! n,  to  take  or  seize.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 
P.E-TAK'KN,  part,  of  Betake. 

BE-Ta  K'ING,  ppr.  Having  recourse  to  ;  applying ;  re- 
sorting. 

BE-TAUGHT'.prcr.  of  Betake.    [JVot  used.]    Chaucer. 

BE-TEEM',  v.  t.  [be  and  teem.]  To  bring  forth  ;  to 
produce  ;  to  shed  ;  to  bestow.  [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 
Shak. 

BE'TEE,  (be'tl,)  ».  A  species  of  pepper,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  chewed,  with  the  areca  or  betel-nut 
and  lime,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
a  creeping  or  climbing  plant,  like  the  ivy,  the  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  citron.  It  is 
planted  by  a  tree,  or  supported  by  props.  In  India, 
betel  is  taken  after  meals,  and  during  a  visit ;  it  is 
offered  to  friends  when  they  meet,  and   when  they 
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separate;  in  short,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
betel.  To  correct  the  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  a  little 
areca  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  chunam,  a  kind  of 
burnt  lime  made  of  shells  Eucyc. 

BE'TjEL-NCJT,  7i.    The  nut  of  the  areca  palm,  chewed 
in  the  East  with  betel  leaves  and  lime. 


BE-THINK',7).  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
think.] 


t.     [be 


reciprocal  pronoun,  with   of  befoie  the  subject  of 
thought. 

I  have  bethought  myself  of  anoUier  fault.  Sliak. 

BE-THINK',  v.  i.  To  have  in  recollection ;  to  consid- 
er. Spenser. 

BETH'LE-HEM,  n.     [Heb.  the  house  of  food  or  bread.] 

1.  A  town  or  village  in  Judea,  about  six  miles 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  famous  for  its  being  the 
place  of  Christ's  nativity. 

2.  A  hospital  for  lunatics;  corrupted  into  Bedlam. 
BETH'LEM-ITE,.7i.    An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  ;  a 

lunatic. 

2.  In  church  history,  the  Bethlemites  were  a  sort  of 
monks,  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1257, 
who  were  habited  like  the  Dominicans,  except  that 
they  wore  a  star  with  five  rays,  in  memory  of  the 
comet  or  star  which  appeared  over  Bethlehem  at  the 
nativity  of  our  Savior.  There  is  an  order  of  Beth- 
lemites also  in  Spaui-h  America.  Eneyc.       ! 

BE-THOUGHT',(be-thawt',)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bethink. 

BE-THRALL',  v.  t  [be.  and  thrall.]  To  enslave  ;  to 
reduce  to  bondage  ;  to  bring  into  subjection.  [Little 
used.]  Sliak. 

BE-Til  RALL'ED,  pp.     Enslaved. 

BE-THLTMP',  v.  t.  [be  and  thump.]  To  beat  soundly. 
[Little  used.]  Sliak. 

BE-TIDE',  v.  t;  prct.  Betid  or  Betided  ;  pp.  Betid. 
[be  and  tide.     Sax.  tidon,  to  happen.     See  Tide.] 
To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  ;  used  of  good  or 

What  will  betide  the  few  1  Milton. 

BE-TIDE',  v.  i.    To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen. 

What  news  else  betideUL  here  t  Shak. 

Shakspeare  has  used  it  with  of.  What  would  be- 
tide of  thee?     But  this  is  unusual  or  improper. 

BE-TIMES'    i  a,lv'     [Jc  and  time'  that  is'  by  the  time-] 
1.  Seasonably ;  in  good  season  or  time ;  before  it 
is  late. 


2.  Soon  ;  in  a  short  time. 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes.  Sliak. 

BE-ToK'£N,  (be-to'kn)  v.  t    [be  and  token.    Sax.  be- 

1.  To  signify  by  some  visible  object ;  to  show  by 
signs. 

A  uVwY  clniiil,  ;in, I  ill  tli,'  cloud  a  bow, 

Betokening  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs ;  to  indicate  some- 
thing future  by  that  which  is  seen  or  known  ;  as,  a 
dark  cloud  often  betokens  a  storm.  Thomson. 

BE-ToK'£N-£D,p/>.  Foreshown;  previously  indica- 
ted. 

BE-ToK'EN-ING,  ppr.    Indicating  by  previous  signs. 

BET'O-NY,  n.     [L.  bet.onic,,.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Betonica,  (Linn.)  The  purple  or  wood 
betony  (B.  officinalis,  Linn.,)  a  native  of  Europe, 
grows  in  woods  and  shady  places,  and  is  deemed 
useful  as  a  mild  corroborant.  Encyc. 

BE-TOOK',  prct.  of  Betake. 

BE-ToRN',  a.     Torn  in  pieces. 

BE-TOSS',  v.  t.  [be  and  toss.]  To  toss  ;  to  agitate  ;  to 
disturb  ;  to  put  in  violent  motion.      Shak.     Shclton. 

BE-TOSS' ATI,  (be-tost',)  a.  Tossed  ;  violently  agitated. 

BE-TRAP',  i).  t.  [from  trap.]  To  entrap;  to  insnare. 
[JVot  used.]  Occleve. 

BETRAY',  v.  t.  [Chaucer  wrote  betrass,  betraiss,  and 
the  Fr.  traltre  is  a  contraction  of  traistre;  Arm. 
trayeza,  to  betray  ;  Norm,  trahir,  to  draw  in,  to  be- 
tray ;  trcitre,  a  traitor;  Fr.  trahir,  which  seems  to  be 
the'  L.  traho.  From  trahir  is  formed  trahissant,  and 
trahison,  treason.  If  traho  is  the  root,  the  sense  is,  to 
draw  aside,  to  withdraw,  or  lead  away  ;  which  would 
agree  with  the  D.  bedriegrn,  G.  brtricgen,  Sw.  bedra- 
ga,  Dan.  bedragc,  to  deceive  ;  and  treachery,  Fr.  tr'v- 
cheric,  is  from  the  root  of  trick.  I  do  not  find  bctro- 
gan  in  the  Saxon,  but  being  is  rendered  fefcllit,  and 
this  is  from  dragon,  to  draw.  Betray,  then,  seems  to 
be  a  compound  of  /;,-  and  dra-jnn.  to  draw  ;  and  betrass 
supra,  may  be  from  a  different  root.  In  strictness,  to 
fail  in  duty  ;  to  be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust  ;  to  vio- 
late the  confidence  reposed.  The  word  does  not  in 
itself  import  to  deliver  up  ;  but  by  usage,  either  with 
or  without  the  word  enemies,  it  signifies  to  deliver 
up,  in  breach  of  trust.] 

1.  To  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
treachery  or  fraud,  in  violation  of  trust ;  as,  an  offi- 
cer betrayed  the  city. 

The  Son  of  man  shidl  b?  betrayed  into  tlie  hands  of  men. —  Matt. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.. 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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2.  To  violate  by  fraud,  or  unfaithfulness ;  as,  to 
betray  a  trust. 

'  betray  tlirir  t.no-t,  tlirir   gniit  will 
ment  than  other  nations  h.o-c  suf- 
lignalion  of  Heaven.  J.  Adams. 

3.  To  violate  confidence  by  disclosing  a  secret,  or 
that  which  was  intrusted  ;  to  expose,  followed  by  the 
person  or  the  thing ;  as,  my  friend  betrayed  me,  or 
brtrunnl  the  secret. 

4.  To  disclose,  or  permit  to  appear,  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  kept  secret,  or  what  prudence  would  con- 

.  you  betray 


Walls. 


Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  long; 

your  ignoraDCe. 
Hence, 

5.  To  mislead  or  expose  to  inconvenience  not  fore- 
seen ;  as,  great  confidence  hitrjii*  a  man  into  errors. 

6.  To  show  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  indicate  what  is  not 
obvious  at  first  view,  or  would  otherwise  be  con- 
cealed. 


Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone 
The  place  where  once  the  very  mil 
This  river  belrays  its  original  in  its 


lS  lay. 


belray  great  antiquity.      Bryant. 
7.  To  fail,  or  deceive. 
But  when  1  rise,  1  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me. 

Johnson,  Boswell. 

BE-TRaY'AL,  (be-tra'al,)  n.     Betrayment. 

BE-TRaV"£D,  pp.  Delivered  up  in  breach  of  trust ; 
violated  by  unfaithfulness  ;  exposed  by  breach  of  con- 
fidence; disclosed  contrary  to  expectation  or  inten- 
tion ;  made  known. 

BE-TRaY'ER,  n.     One  who  betrays  ;  a  traitor. 

BE-TRa  Y'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  up  treacherously  ;  vi- 
olating confidence ;  disclosing  contrary  to  intention ; 

BE-TRA  Y'MENT,  n.  Act  of  betraying;  breach  of 
trust.  Udal. 

BE-TRIM',  v.  t.  [be  and  trim.]  To  deck  ;  to  dress  ; 
to  adorn ;  to  grace  ;  to  embellish ;  to  beautify  ;  to 
decorate.  Shale. 

BE-TRIM'MED,  (be-trimd')  pp.    Adorned  ;  decorated. 

BE-TRIiM'MING,  vpr.      Decking;   adorning;   embel- 


[be  and  troth,  truth,  faith.      See 


,  in  order  to  a  futu 


mar- 
riage ;  to  promise  or  pledge  one  to  be  the  future 
spouse  of  another;  to  affiance;  used  of  either  sex. 
"The  father  betrotlts  his  daughter." 

2.  To  contract  with  one  for  a  future  spouse ;  to  es- 
pouse ',  as,  a  man  betroths  a  lady. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  to  conse- 
cration. Ayliffe. 

BE-TROTH'£D,  (be-trothf)  pp.  or  a.  Contracted  for 
future  marriage. 

BE-TROTH'ING,  ppr.  Contracting  to  any  one,  in  or- 
der to  a  future  marriage,  as  the  father  or  guardian  ; 
contracting  with  one  for  a  future  wife,  as  the  intend- 
ed husband  ;  espousing. 

BE-TROTH'MENT,  n.  A  mutual  promise  or  contract 
between  two  parties,  for  a  future  marriage  between 
the  persons  betrothed;  espousals.  Encyc. 

BE-TRUST',  v.  t.  [be  and  trust]  To  intrust ;  to  com- 
mit to  another  in  confidence  of  fidelity ;  to  confide. 
This  is  less  used  than  intrust.  Hull. 

BE-TRUST'ED,^.  Intrusted;  confided  ;  committed 
in  trust. 

BE-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Intrusting;  committing  in  trust. 

BE-TRUST'MENT,ii.  The  act  of  intrusting  ;  the  thing 
intrusted.  Judge  Chipman. 

BET'SO,  7t.    The  smallest  Venetian  coin.       Mason. 

ID.:!'  vr.D,Wj.     Laid  as  a  wager. 

BET'TER,  a. ;  comp.  of  Bet.  [See  Be9T.]  [Sax.  bet, 
more,  better;  betcrc,  bctcra,  better;  Sw.  battre;  D. 
beter;  G.  besser;  D.  baat,  profit;  baaten,  to  boot,  to 
avail ;  Sans,  bhadra,  good.  The  primary  sense  is 
more,  or  advanced  further ;  and,  in  America,  this  is 
a  common  popular  signification.  This  vessel  con- 
tains better  than  half,  that  is,  more  than  half;  he 
walked  better  than  a  mile,  that  is,  more  than  a  mile.] 

1.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another  ;  applied  to  physical,  acquired,  or  moral  qual- 
ities ;  as,  a  better  so\\,  a  better  man,  a  better  physician, 
a  better  house,  a  better  air,  a  better  harvest. 

2.  More  advantageoui 


>  Egypt  f- 


Were  It  not  belter  for  us  to  r 

3.  More  acceptable. 

To  obey  is  better  than  b-. 

4.  More  safe. 

It  is  belter  to  trust  in  the  Lord 


5.  Improved  in  health ;  less  affected  with  disease  ; 
as,  the  patient  is  better. 

6.  To  be  better  off;  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  Bed- 
does,  Hygeia.  This  is  a  very  common  phrase  ;  but 
ought  not  off  to  be  of!    It  is  not  elegant. 

7.  To  have  the  better,  is  to  have  the  advantage  or 
superiority,  followed  by  of  before  him  or  that  over 
which  the  advantage  is  enjoyed  ;  as,  the  English  had 
the  better  of  the  Spaniards. 

8.  To  get  or  gain  the  better,  is  to  obtain  the  advan- 
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tage,  superiority,  or  victory  ;  as,  to  get  the  better  of  an 
enemy. 
9.  For  the  better,  is  for  the  advantage  or  improvement. 
BET'TER,  adv.  In  a  more  excellent  manner;  with 
more  skill  and  wisdom,  virtue,  advantage,  or  suc- 
cess ;  as,  to  perform  work  better ;  to  plan  a  scheme 
better  ;  land  better  cultivated  ;  laws  better  executed  ; 
government  better  administered. 

2.  More  correctly,  or  fully;  as,  to  understand  a 
subject  better  than  another. 

3.  With  superior  excellence ;  as,  to  write  or  speak 
better  than  another. 

4.  With  more  affection  ;  in  a  higher  degree ;  as,  to 
love  one  better  than  another. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  and  exemplify  the  various 

applications  of  better.    In  general,  it  implies  what  is 

more  excellent,  advantageous,  useful,  or  virtuous, 

than  something  else. 

BET'TER,  v.  t.     [Sax.  beterian,  betrian.     See  Better.] 

1.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  increase  the  good 
qualities  of;  as,  manure  betters  land  ;  discipline  may 
better  the  morals. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed. 

The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  can  not  be 

bettered.  Hooker. 

Q_u.  is  not  the  sense,  made  better? 

3.  To  advance  ;  to  support ;  to  give  advantage  to  ; 
as,  to  better  a  party  ;  to  better  a  cause. 

BET'TER,  7t.  A  superior;  one  who  has  a  claim  to 
precedence  on  account  of  his  rank,  age,  or  office  ; 
as,  give  place  to  your  betters.  It  is  generally  or  al- 
ways used  in  the  plural. 

BET'TER-£D,  pp.  Improved  ;  meliorated  ;  made 
better. 


of  offende 

BET'TER-MENT,  n.     A  making  better;    improve- 
ment. Montague. 

Betterments,  in  law,  are  those  improvements  of  an 
estate  which  render  it  better  than  mere  repairs. 

BET'TER-NESS,  n.    Superiority.  Toohe. 

BET'TING,  ppr.    Wagering  ;  laying  a  wager. 
BET'TING,  n.     The  laying  of  a  wager.       Sherwood. 
BET'TOR,  n.     [from  bet.}    One  who  bets  or  lays  a 

wager.  Addison. 

BET'TY,  n.    [Supposed  to  be  a  cant  word  from  the 

name  of  a  maid  ;  but  qu.  is  it  not  from  the  root  of  beat 

or  L.  pcto  1] 
A  small  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Arbuthnot. 
BE-TTJM'BLED,  a.     [be  and  tumble.]    Rolled  about ; 

tumbled  ;  disordered.  Shak. 

BE-Tu'TOR-CT>,«.    Tutored  ;  instructed.   Coleridge. 
BE-TWEEN',pre/j.t  [Sax.  hetwrsnan,  betwynan  :  of  be 

and  twain,  two,  Sax.  twig,  twegen.     The  Saxons  used, 

il)    I  he    same    seme,    briull.   and    briinnh,    betUM.       See 

Twain,  Twin.] 

1.  In  the  intermediate  space,  without  regard  to 
distance  ;  as,  New  York  is  between  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Delaware  River  runs  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

2.  From  one  to  another ;  passing  from  one  to 
another,  noting  exchange  of  actions  or  intercourse; 
as,  things  go  well  between  the  parties. 

3.  Belonging  to  two  or  more,  in  common,  or  part- 
nership ;  as,  two  friends  have  but  one  soul  between 
them  ;  twenty  proprietors  own  a  tract  of  land  bctioecn 
them.  We  observe  that  between  is  not  restricted 
to  two. 

4.  Having  mutual  relation  to  two  or  more  ;  as,  dis- 
cords exist  between  the  families. 

5.  Noting  ililleretiee  or  discrimination  of  one  from 
another;  as,  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

BE-TWIXT',  prep.      [Sax.  betwixt,   beiwyxt,   betweox, 
betweoh  ;  be  and  tweg,  two.] 

1.  Between  ;  in  the  space  that  separates  two  per- 
sons or  things  ;  as,  betwixt  two  oaks. 

2.  Passing  between  ;  from  one  to  another,  noting 
intercourse.     See  Between. 

BEVEL,  ?i.     [Fr.  imveau.     Q.U.  It.  bieca  livella,  oblique 
level.] 

1.  Among  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  &c,  an  in- 
strument, or  kind  of  square,  one  leg  of  which  is  fre- 
quently crooked,  according  to  the  sweep  of  an  arch 
or  vault.    It  is  movable  on  a  point  or  center,  and  so 


Bailey.     Johnson.     Encyc. 
2.  A  slant  or  inclination  of  a  surface  from  a  righ 
line  ;  as,  the  proper  bevel  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

BEVEL,  a.    Slant ;  having  the  form  of  a  bevel. 
BEVEL,  v.  u    To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle.  Moxon. 

BEVEL,  v.  i.    To  slant  or  incline  off  to  a  bevel  angle 
or  from  a  direct  line. 


equally  upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  edge  ;  having 
its  edges  replaced  as  above,  as  a  cube  or  other  solid. 
BEVEL-GEAR,  n.*  Wheel-work  whose  cogs  stand 
beveling,  or  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  shaft. 

Nicho  Ison. 


BEW 

BEVEL-ING,  ppr.     Forming  to  a  bevel  angle. 

BEV EL-ING,  a.     Slanting    toward   a  bevel  angle ; 

bonding  from  a  right  line. 
BEVEL-ING,  v.    A  hewing  of  timber  with  a  proper 

and  regular  slant  toward  a  bevel  angle,  according  to 

a  mold  laid  on  one  side  of  its  surface. 
2.  The  slant  or  bevel  of  timber.  Encyc. 

BEVEL-MENT,  n.     In   mineralogy,  the   replacement 

of  an  edge  by  two  similar  planes,   equally  inclined 

to  the  including  faces  or  adjact  nt  planes. 
Be'VER,  n.     [It.  bevere,  to  drink.] 

A  collation  or  small  repast  between  meals.     [Not 

nsedJ  Morison. 

Be'VER,  v.  i.    To  take  a  small  repast  between  meals. 

Wams. 
BEVER-AGE,  k.     [It.  bevere,  or  here,  to  drink  ;  be- 

veraggio,  drink  ;  Sp.  bebcr,  from  L.  bibo ;  Fr.  buvcur, 

a  tippler;  buvette,  a  tavern  ;  buoolter,  to  sip,  to  tipple; 

Arm.  beuvrauh,  beverage.] 

1.  Drink;  liquor  for  drinking.  It  is  generally  used 
of  a  pleasant  or  mixed  liquor.  Nectar  is  called  the 
beverage  of  the  gods. 

In  the  middle  ages,  beverag-e,  beveragium,  or 
biberagium,  was  money  for  drink  given  to  an  artificer 
or  other  person  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 
The  practice  has  existed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
America,  within  my  memory,  and  I  know  not  but  it 
still  exists  in  some  parts  of'this  country.  A  person 
who  had  a  new  garment,  was  called  on  to  pay  bev- 
erage, that  is,  to  treat  with  liquor.     Hence, 

2.  A  treat  on  wearing  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  on 
receiving  a  suit  from  tite  tailor ;  also,  a  treat  on  first 
coming  into  prison  ;  a  garnish. 

3.  In  England,  water-cider,  a  mixture  of  cider  and 
water,  made  by  putting  water  into  pomace  before  it 
is  pressed.  Mortimer.    Johnson. 

BEVILE,  7!.**  [See  Bevel.]  In  heraldry,  a  thing 
broken  or  opening  like  a  carpenter's  bevel. 

Encyc. 

BEVY,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  or  affinities  of  this 
word.  The  etymologies  I  have  seen  are  not  worth 
notice.] 

A  flock  of  birds  ;  (sportsmen  now  confine  the  term 
to  quails.  Rich.  Diet. ;)  hence,  a  company  ;  an  as- 
sembly or  collection  of  persons;  usually  applied  to 
females. 

BE-WATL',  v.  t.\  [be  and  wail]  To  bemoan ;  to  la- 
ment ;  to  express  sorrow  for.  It  expresses  deep  sor- 
sow  ;  as,  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  child. 

The  true  peiiicic  bee-aits  his  iiumUtude  to  God.  Anon. 

I1E-W.UL',  v.  i.    To  express  grief.  Shak. 

BE-WAIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  lamented. 

BE-WaIL'£D, pp.    Lamented;  bemoaned. 

BE-WAIL'ER,  7i.     One  who  laments. 

BE-WaIL'ING,  ppr.  Lamenting;  bemoaning;  ex- 
pressing grief  for. 

BE-WaIL'ING,  7i.     Lamentation.  Raleigh. 

BE-WaIL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  mournful  manner. 

RE-UTUL'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  bewailing. 

BE-WaKE',  v.  U  [be  and  walce.]  To  keep  awake. 
[Jv'otjsed.]  '  Oower. 

BE-WaRE',  v.  i.  [Sax.  bewerian,  brwarian,  gewarian, 
to  guard,  defend,  restrain,  prohibit,  fortify,  be  cau- 
tious ;  Sw.  bevara ;  D.  bewaaren ;  Ger.  geioahr,  be- 
wahrcn ;  Dan.  bevare,  to  keep  guard,  preserve.  See 
Ware,  Wary.] 

1.  Literally,  to  restrain  or  guard  one's  self  from. 
Hence,  to  regard  with  caution  ;  to  restrain  one's  self 
from  any  thing  that  may  be  dangerous,  injurious,  or 
improper ;  to  avoid,  to  take  care  ;  followed  by  of  be- 
fore the  thing  that  is  to  be  avoided. 

Beware  p/:dt,  hut  ouoi  !<ee-are  o/raan.  Pope. 

Beware  of  false  prophets  ;  beware  o/the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees; 
beware  of  the  concision.  Scripture. 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard  to. 

Behold,  I  send  ;m  ;u..n-l  Ui'u,o  thee  —  beware  of  him,  and  obey 

his  voice.  —  Ex.  xxiii. 
[This  is  unusual,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 
This  word,  though  here  admitted  as  a  verb,  from 
the  Saxon,  is  rarely  used  as  a  verb  in  fact ;  or  if  a 
verb,  is  now  never  used  except  in  the  imperative 
mode.  It  is  a  compound  of  be  and  the  Old  Eng. 
ware,  now  wary.  Be  wary  of  danger.  Hence,  it  can 
not  be  used  with  did,  like  a  regular  verb,  nor  with  be, 
in  any  of  its  inflections,  —  he  is  beware;  for  this 
would  be  to  use  the  substantive  verb  twice  before 
ware  and  70077/,  *«  a"d  De-  Ben  Jonson;  however, 
has  used  the  word  in  the  third  person.  He  bewares 
to  act.  But  it  has  no  past  tense  or  participle,  and 
therefore,  if  admitted  as  a  verb,  it  is  defective,  ami 
used  only  in  the  imperative  mode,  or  after  an 
auxiliary. 
BE-WEEP',  11.  t.     [be  and  weep.]     To  weep  wer ;  to 

bedew  with  tears.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

BE-WEEP',  v.i.     To  make  lamentation.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
BE-WEPT',  pp.     Wept  over;  bedewed  with  tears. 

[Little  used.] 
BE-WET',  v.  t.    [be  and  act.)    To  wet;  to  noisten. 

[.Vol    used.) 

BE-WHoRE',  (be-hore',)  0  t.     To  corrupt  with  regard 

to  chastity.  Beaum.  and  Fletcher.   ■ 

2.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak. 
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BEY 

BE-WIL'DER,  v.  t.  [Dan.  forvilde,  vilde;  D.  ver 
wildcrcit ;  G.  verwildern  ;  from  wild.] 

To  lead  into  perplexity  ur  confusion  ;  to  lose  in  path- 
less places  ;  to  confound  for  want  of  a  plain  road;  to 
perplex  with  mazes  ;  or  in  general,  to  perplex. 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search.  Addison. 

BE-WIL'DER  ED,  pp.  Lost  in  mazes;  perplexed 
with  disorder,  confusion,  or  intricacy. 

BE-WIL'DER-£D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bewil- 
dered. 

BE-WIL'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Losing  in  a  pathless 
place  ;  perplexing  with  confusion  or  intricacy. 

BE-WIL'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  bewilder. 

BE-VVIL'DER-MENT,  n.     State  of  being  bewildered. 

BE-WIN'TER,v.t.    To  make  like  winter.    [Not  used,] 

BE-WITCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  witch.]  To  fascinate;' to 
gain  an  ascendency  over  by  charms  or  incantation  ; 
an  operation  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  injure 
the  person  bewitched,  so  that  he  lost  his  flesh,  oi 
behaved  in  a  strange,  unaccountable  manner,  —  igno 
rant,  people  being  inclined  to  ascribe  to  evil  spirits 
what  they  could  not  account  for. 

Look,  how  I  :un  hniiiclrtit ;  uimM,  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  SluHc. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  please  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch.  Dryden. 

3.  To  deceive  and  mislead  by  juggling  tricks  or 
imposture.     Acts  viii.  9. 

BE-WITCH'/CIt,  (!>e-wi,  h!',) ,,,,.  Fascinated  ;  charmed. 

BE-WITCH'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  bewitched. 
Oauden. 

BE-WITCH'ER,  n.     One  that  bewitches  or  fascinates. 
Stafford. 

BE-WITCH'ER-Y,  v.  Fascination  ;  charm  ;  resist- 
less power  of  any  tiling  ihai  pleases.  South. 

BE-WITCH'FtJL,"«.     Alluring;  fascinating.   Milton. 

BE-WITCH'L\G,;>;w.     Fascinating;  charming. 

BE-VVITCH'ING,  a.  That  has  power  to  bewitch  or 
fascinate  ;  that  has  power  to  control  by  the  arts  of 
pleasing. 

BE-WITCH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  fascinating  manner. 
Hallywell. 

BE-VVITCH'ING-NESS,  n.      Quality  of  bewitching. 

BE-VVITCH'MENT,  n.  Fascination  ;  power  of  charm- 
ing. Shak. 

Bk'VVITS,  n.  pi.  Straps  of  leather  by  which  bells  are 
fastened  to  a  hawk's  legs.  Booth. 

BE-WON'DER-£D,  a.  [be  and  wonder.]  Amazed. 
[Not  used.]  Fairfax. 

BE-WRAP',  (be-rap',)  v.  t.  [be  and  wrap.]    To  wrap  up. 

BE-WRAY',  (be-ra',)  v.  t.  [Chaucer  has  wraic,  wreyc, 
wrav,  and  in  the  infinitive  bewricn,  to  discover,  as  if 
from  Sax.  wrccan,  to  tell.  In  Sax.  awreon,  onwreon, 
signify  to  reveal,  as  if  the  negative  of  wrigan,  to 
cover.] 

To   disclose   perfidiously;  to  betray;  to   show  or 


Tby  i 


BE-VVRAY'£D,  (be-rade',)  pp.    Disclosed  ;  indicated ; 

betrayed  ;  exposed  to  view. 

BE-WRaVER,  n.    A  diviilL'er  of  secrets;  a  discoverer. 

BE-WRaY'ING,^u-.  Disclosing;  making  known  or 
visible. 

BE-WRAY'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  bewray. 

It!',  >\  UaY'.MLWT,  n.     Act  of  bewraying. 

BE-WRECK',  (be-reck',)  v.  t.  [be  and  wreck.]  To 
ruin  ;  to  destroy      [Nut  user/.] 

BE- WROUGHT',  (be-rawt',)  a.  [be  and  work.]  Worked. 
'Nut  used,]  B.  Jonsun. 

BEY,  (ba,)  n.  In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  governor  of 
a  town  or  particular  district  of  country  ;  also,  in  some 
places,  a  prince;  the  same  as  Beo.   [See  Beg.]  Eton. 

BE-YOND',  prep. '  [Sax.  broeond,  brgeondnn,  of  be  and 
gcond,  yond,  yonder.  This  is  the  participle  of  the 
verb  gan,  to  go,  to  pass.  It  coincides  with  the  D. 
gaaude,  the  participle  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
same  verb,  gaan,  to  go  ;  Dan.  gaaende.  Literally, 
then,  it  sign i lies  by  passing,  i u  by-past ;  or,  as  we  now 
say,  past  by,  gone  by.] 

1.  On  the  further  side  of;  on  the  side  most  dis- 
tant, at  any  indefinite  distance  from  that  side;  as, 
beyond  a  river,  or  the  sea  ;  either  a  mile  beyond,  or  a 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  river. 

2.  Before  ;  at  a  place  not  yet  reached 

A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death.  Pope. 

3.  Past;  out  of  reach  of;  further  than  any  given 
limit;  further  than  the  extent  of  any  thing  else  ;  as, 
beyond  our  power;  beyond  comprehension ;  beyond 
dispute  ;  beyond  our  care. 

4.  Above;  in  a  degree  exceeding  or  surpassing; 
proceeding  to  a  greater  degree,  as  in  dignity,  excel- 
lence, or  quality  of  .any  kind;  as,  one  man  is  great 
or  good  beyond  another. 

To  go  beyond,  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  an  ex- 
cess in  some  action  or  scheme  ;  to  exceed  in  in- 
genuity, in  research,  or  in  any  thing  else:  hence,  in 
a  bad  sense,  to  deceive  or  circumvent.  , 

Let  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter. 
St.  Paul. 


BIA 

BE- YOND',  adv.     At  a  distance  ;  yonder.      Spenser. 
BEZJAN,  n.    A  cotton  cloth  from  Bengal,  white  or 

striped.  Encyc. 

BE-ZANT',    n.    A  gold  coin  of  Byzantium.      [Si 

BEZANT.] 

In  heraldry,  a  circle,  or :  so  called  from  the  go 

coins  of  the  Greek  empire,  termed  bezants  or  byza 

tines.  Brands. 

BE-ZANT'LER,   n.  [from  antler.]     The  branch  of  a 

deer's  horn,  next  above  the  brow  antler.        Encyc. 
BEZ'EL,  n.     [Qu.   Ch.   So,   beial,  limits,  confines; 
Sw.  betzel,  a  rein  ;  betzla,  to  curb.] 

The  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a  ring,  which  en 
compasses  and  fastens  the  stone.  Bailey. 

o  ..  o  '-. 
BE'ZOAR,  n.    [Pers.  j£>\5 L>  badialir,  which  Castell 

interprets  "  ventus,  t.  e.  dissipator  veneni,  alexiphar- 
micum  omne,  quod  venenum  pellit,   et  spirituum 

u  - 
facultates  retinet,"  from    ilj   bad,  wind,  breath, 


spirit,  and    y&>\    tahr,  poison.      Others    make 

paiahar,  against  poison,  an  antidote  for  poison. 
Others  derive  the  word  from  paseng,  or  pasahr,  the 
name  of  the  goat  in  Persia.] 

1.  An  antidote  ;  a  general  name  for  certain  animal 
substances  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing 
the  fatal  effects  of  poison.  Bezoar  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of  certain  rumi 
animals,  composed  of  concentric  coats  surrounding 
each  other,  with  a  little  cavity  in  the  middle,  con- 
taining a  bit  of  wood,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like  sub 
stance.  There  are  two  sorts ;  the  oriental,  from 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  of  a  shining  dark  green 
or  olive  color,  with  a  smooth  surface  ;  and  the  occi- 
dental, from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  which  has  a 
rough  surface,  is  less  green,  much  heavier,  more 
brittle,  and  of  a  looser  texture.  Tite  oriental  is  gen- 
erally less. than  a  walnut;  the  occidental  is  larger, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  Encyc. 

The  oriental  bezoars  are  many  of  them  of  a  resi- 
nous composition  and  combustible.  T/wmson. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  substance  formed, 
stratum  upon  stratum,  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
of  animals.  Encyc. 

This  name  is  also  given  to  the  biliary  calculi  of  cer- 
tain animals.  Cyc. 

Fossil  bezoar  is  a  figured  stone,  formed,  like  the 
animal  bezoar,  with  several  coats  round  some  ex- 
traneous body,  which  serves  as  a  nucleus;  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  sand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a 
purple  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  seems 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  Armenian  bole,  and  is  called 
Sicilian  eartli.  Encyc. 

Bezoar  mineral.  This  preparation  is  an  oxyd  of 
antimony,  produced  by  distilling  the  nitrous  acid 
several  times  to  dryness  from  the  sublimated  muriate 
of  antimony.  NicJtolson. 

BEZ-O-AR'D'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  compounded  of 
bezoar. 

BEZ-O-AR'DIO,  n.     A  medicine   compounded   with 
bezoar.  Johnson. 

BEZ-0-aR'TIO-AL,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  an 
antidote.  Todd. 

BEZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  waste   in  riot.     [Not  used.    See 
Embezzle.]  Milton. 

BHU-CHAMP'Ae,    n.      [Hindu,    bhu,    ground,    and 
champac,  a  plant.] 

A  beautiful  plant  of  India,  known  in  Linnteus's 
system  under  the  name  of  Krempferia  rotunda.  The 
blossoms  rise  from  the  ground  with  a  short  scape, 
and  scarce  live  a  whole  day.  Jls.  Res.  iii.  254. 

Bl'A,  n.    In  commerce,  a  small   shell  called  a  cowry, 
much  used  in  the  East  Indies.  Encyc. 

BI-AN"GU-LATE,       )         rT    ..    „„.  , 

bi-an"gu-la-ted,  \  a- ,  tL-  i!f  t-wice' and  an^lus' 
BI-AN"GU-LOUS,     )     an  ansle-J 

Having  two  angles  or  corners.  [Little  used.) 
Bl-ARM'I-AN,  a.  Noting  a  race  of  Finns  in  Permia, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  Dwina,  and  about  the 
White  Sea ;  written  also  Permian.  The  Biarmians, 
or  Permians,  are  said  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  Tooke. 

BI-aR-TI€'U.-LATE,  a.    [L.  bis  and  articulus,  a  joint.] 

Consisting  of  two  joints. 
BI'AS,  n.     [Arm.  bihays  or  vies ;  Fr.    biais,  a  slope  ; 
biaiser,  to  use  shifts  evasions,  or  tricks.] 

1.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl  which  turns  it 
from  a  straight  line. 
Q.  A  leaning  of  the  mind ;  inclination  ;  preposses- 
"sion;  propensity  toward  an  object,  not  leaving  the 
mind  indifferent ;  as,  education  gives  a  bias  to  the 
mind. 

3.  That  which  causes  the  mind  to  lean  or  incline 
from  a  state  of  indifference  to  a  particular  object  or 

This  word  is  familiarly  used  as  an  adverb,  for  out 
of  a  Straight,  line,  slnntiiiir,  cross/rise;  as,  to  cut  a 
piece  of  cloth  bias  ;  the  king  (alls  bias  of  nature.  Shalt. 


BIB 

The  word  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  as  an  adjective 
for  sloping. 

Blow  till  thy  bias  cheek 
Outewcll  the  colic  of  pun  Aquilou. 

BI'AS,  v.  t.  To  incline  to  one  side ;  to  warp ;  to  give 
a  particular  direction  to  the  mind;  to  prejudice;  to 
prepossess.    The  judgment  is  often  biased  by  interest. 

BI'AS-DRAW-ING,  n.    Partiality.    [Not  used.]     Shak. 

BI'AS-ED,  ibl'ast,)  pp.  or  a.  Inclined  from  a  right 
Jine  ;  warped  ;  prejudiced. 

Bl'AS-ING,  ppr  Giving  a  bias,  particular  direction, 
or  propensiiv  ;  warpieg;  prejudicing. 

;:T'A^-.V!:.-'S.Y     Inclination  to  some  side. 

BI-AU-RIG'lJ-LATE,  a.  [bis  and  auricula,  an  auricle.] 
In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  heart  with  two 
auricles,  as  in  the  mammalia,  and  in  birds  and 
reptiles. 

BI-AX'AL,  a.     Having  two  axes.      Sir  D.  Brewster. 

BIB,  n.  A  small  piece  of  linen  or  other  cloth  worn  by 
children  over  the  breast. 

2.  A  fish  about  a  foot  in  length,  the  back  of  a  light 
olive,  the  sides  yellow,  and  the  belly  white. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BIB,  v.  i.  [L.  bibo  ;  Sp.  beber ;  It.  bevere ;  Gipsy,  pia- 
va,  to  drink.] 

To  sip ;  to  tipple  ;  to  drink  frequently  [Little 
used,]  Locke. 

BI-BA'CIOUS,  (-ba'shus,)  a.     [L.  bibaz.     See  Bib.] 
Addicted  to  drinking;  disposed  to  imbibe. 

BI-BAC'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  drinking  much. 
[Not  used.] 

BIB'BER,  n.  A  tippler;  a  man  given  to  drinking; 
chietlv  used  in  composition  ;  as,  wine-bibber. 

BIB'BLE-BAB'BLE,  n.  Idle  talk  ;  prating  to  no  pur- 
pose.    [Jl  low  word,  and  not  used,]  Shok. 

BIB'I-O,  n,  A  name  of  the  wine  fly,  a  small  insect 
found  in  empty  wine  casks.         Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BI'BLE,  n.     [Gr.  BuJXu.e,  /h/SXoc,  a  book.] 

The  Book,  by  way  of  eminence ;  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, in  which  are  contained  file  revelations  of  God, 
the  principles  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
practice.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  called  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

The  Bible  should  be  the  standard  of  language  as  well  as  of  faitb 


tion  of  the  Bible. 

BIB'LIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  sa 
cred  writings;  as,  biblical  criticism. 

BIB'LIC-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  the  Bible. 

BIB'Lr-CIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Gr.  /?</?A«c,  a  book,  and 
}<pa'/>M,  to  write.] 

One  who  composes  or  compiles  the  history  of  books  ; 
one  skilled  in  literary  history  ;  a  transcriber. 

Bailey.     Johnson.     Msh. 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  his- 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  J      tory  of  books.      Rett. 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  history  or  description  of 
books  ;  an  account  of  books  and  manuscripts,  with 
notices  of  the  different  editions,  the  times  when 
they  were  printed,  and  other  information  tending  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  literature.     Encyc.  Pinkcrton. 

BIB-LI-OL'A-TRY,  n.     [Gr.  l]t(3r\ioc,  and    Xaroeta.] 
Worship  or  homage  paid  to  books.  Southey. 

BIB'LI-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  0t0>,ioii,  a  book,  and  XtUo;, 
a  stone  ;  called  also  Phylobiblia  and  Lithobiblia.] 

Bookstone;  a  species  of  schistous  stones,  mostly  cal- 
careous, which  present,  between  their  laminae,  tlie  fig- 
ures of  leaves,  or  sometimes  simple  dendrites.  [Not 
now  used.] 

BIB'LI-O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  /?t/?Aoc,  a  book,  and 
liavreia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination,  performed  by  means  of  the 
Bible  ;  consisting  in  selecting  passages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  from  them  indications  con- 
cerning things  future.  Encyc.     Southey. 

BIB-LI-O-MA'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  t3ti3\iov,  book,  and 
p.ai'ta,  madness.] 

Book-madness ;  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
curious  books. 

BIB-Ll-O-iilA'Nl-AC,  n.    One  who  has  a  rage  for 

BIB-LI-O-MA-NI'AC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  passion 

for  books.  Quart.  Rev. 

BIB-LI-O-PEG'ie,  a.     Relating   to    the    binding  of 

books. 
BIB-LI-OP'O-LIST,  )  n.     [Gr.    0t/3\iov,    book,   and 
BIB'LI-O-POLE,        }      TTwAteu,  to  sell.] 

A  bookseller. 
BIB-LI-O-THE'CAL,    a.     [L.   bibliotheca,    a   library, 
fjiliXo*;,  and  theca,  -3/jo),  a  repository.] 
Belonging  to  a  library. 
BIB-LI-OTH'E-GA-RY.  n.     A  librarian.  Hall. 

ISIIS'1,1  o-TIIkKK,  7t.     A  library.  Bale. 

BIB'LIST,  n.  [from  Bible.]  With  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, one  who  makes  the  Scriptures  the  sole  rule  of 
faith.  Encvc. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible,     rf'sh. 
BT-BRAe'TE-ATE,  a.     Doubly  bracteate.        Eaton. 
r-J-LOUS,  a.     [L.  bibulus,  from  bibo,  to  drink.] 
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BID 

Spongy  ;  that  has  the  quality  of  imbibing  fluids  or 
moisture.  Thomson. 

BI-CAL'CAR-ATE,  a.     [L.    lis  and   calcar,  a  spur.] 
Armed  with  two  spurs,  as  the  limb  of  an  animal. 
Brande. 

BI-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  double,  and  capsula,  a 
little  chest,  from  capsa,  a  chest.     See  Capsular.] 

In  botany,  having  two  capsules,  containing  seeds, 
to  each  flower  ;  as,  a  bicapsulur  pericarp.    Martyn. 

BI-CaR'BON-ATE,  n.  A  carbonate  containing  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  base ;  one  of 
the  supercarbonates. 

BICE,  j  re.    Among  painters,  a  pale  blue   color,   pre- 

BISE,  )  pared  from  the  native  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, or  from  smalt.  Green  bice  is  prepared  from  the 
blue,  by  adding  yellow  orpirnent,  or  by  grinding  down 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper.        Cooley.     Brande. 

BI-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  Gr.  Ke<pa\n,  head.] 
Having  two  heads. 

BI-CIP'IT-AL,     )  a.    [L.  biceps,  of  bis,   twice,  and 

BI-CIP'IT-OUS,  j      caput,  head.] 

Having  two  heads.  Applied  to  the  muscles,  it  sig- 
nifies having  two  heads  or  origins ;  and  any  such 
muscle  is  denominated  biceps. 

BICK'ER,  v.  i.  [W.  bicra,  to  fight,  to  bicker ;  Scot. 
bicker,  to  fight  by  throwing  stones,  to  move  quickly, 
to  skirmish  ;  allied  perhaps  to  It.  picchiare,  to  beat ; 
picchiarsi,  to  fight ;  picchiere.  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
pike ;  picchio,  a  blow  or  stroke,  a  woodpecker  ;  bee- 
care,  to  peck.  This  verb  is  from  the  root  of  beak, 
peck,  pike,  and  primarily  signifies  to  beat,  to  strike,  to 
thrust  at,  or  to  make  at  by  repeated  thrusts  or  blows.] 

1.  To  skirmish ;  to  fight  off  and  on  ;  that  is,  to 
make  repeated  attacks.  [But  in  this  sense,  I  believe, 
rarely  used.] 

2.  To  quarrel  ;  to  contend  in  words ;  to  scold  ;  to 
contend  in  petulant  altercation.  [This  is  the  usual 
signification.'] 

3.  To  move  quickly ;  to  quiver ;  to  be  tremulous, 
like  flame  or  water;*  as,  the  bickering  flame;  the 
birkn-infr  stream.  Milton.     Thomson. 

BICK'ER-ER,  re.  One  who  bickers,  or  engages  in  a 
petty  quarrel. 

BICK'ER-ING,  ppr.    Quarreling;   contending;  quiv- 

BICK'ER-ING,  n.     Contention -,  skirmish,  [ering. 

BICK  ER-MENT,  n.    Contention.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

BICK'ERN,  re.  [Of  W.  pig,  a  beak,  or  bealc  and  iron.] 
An  iron  ending  in  a  beak  or  point. 

BI-eOL'LI-GATE,  a.  [b,s  and  colligo,  to  bind  to- 
gether.] In  ornithology,  having  the  anterior  toes 
connected  by  a  web. 

BI-COL'OR,  (-kul'lur,)  a.     [bis  and  color.]    Of  two 

BI-CON'JU-GATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  conjugo,  to  unite.] 
In  pairs  ;  placed  side  by  side. 

BI  €OR\'OUS   I  "'    Hav'n8  two  noma.       Browne. 

ill  t'Uf'RAL,  a.    Having  two  legs. 

BI-€LrS'PfD,  \n.     rL.  bis  and  cuspis,  a  point.] 

BI-€US'PID-ATE,  (      Having  two  points. 

BID,  v.  t.t,  pret.  Bin  or  Bade;  pp.  Bid,  Bidden.  [Sax. 
biddan ;  Goth,  bidyan ;  to  ask,  request,  or  pray  ;  Sax. 
beodan,  to  command  ;  bead,  one  who  persuades  or 
exhorts  ;  Sw.  bidia,  to  ask,  or  entreat ;  D.  bieden,  to 
offer,  or  bid  ;  gebieden,  to  command  ;  G.  bieten,  to 
offer;  gebicten,  entbietcn,  to  command  ;  Dan.  bade,  to 
pray,  or  desire  ;  byde,  to  command,  to  bid,  to  offer,  to 
invite  ;  L.  peto,  to  drive  at,  to  attack,  to  ask,  to  de- 
sire, to  beseech,  anciently  beta ;  Ir.  unpidhim,  to  be- 
seech ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pedir,  to  ask  or  beg  ;  Sans,  badi, 
padi,  petir,  botti,  a   commander;    Ch.    W2  to    pray 

or  beseech ;  Eth.  <£•  I  vl)  fata,  or  fatko,  to  desire. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  press  forward,  to  drive,  to 
urge ;  hence  L.  impetus.  Applied  to  the  voice,  it  de- 
notes utterance,  a  driving  of  sounds,  which  is  applied 
to  asking,  prayer,  and  command.  Class  Bd.] 
1.  To  ask  ;  to  request ;  to  invite. 

many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the 


This  sense  is  antiquated,  but  we  have  the  same 
word  from  the  Latin,  in  inrite,  [in  and  bid.] 

2.  To  command  ;  to  order  or  direct. 

And  Peter  answered  him  an'i  a.ii.l,  Lur.l,  it  it  be  thou,  bid  me 

3.  To  offer ;  to  propose ;  as,  to  bid  a  price,  at  an 
auction. 

4.  To  proclaim ;  to  make  known  by  a  public  voice. 
[Obs.] 

Our  bans  thrice  bid.  SluA. 

5.  To  pronounce  or  declare  ;  as,  to  bid  a  welcome. 

6.  To  denounce  or  threaten ;  as,  to  bid  defiance. . 

7.  To  wish  or  pray. 

Neither  bid  kim  God  speed.    [A  mistake  for  good  speed .]  —2 

John  10. 
To  bid  beats,  it  to  pray  with  beads,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  to  distinguish  each  bead  by  a  prayer. 

Johnson. 
Also,  to  charge  parishioners  to  ony  a  number  of 
paternosters.  Encyc. 

To  bid  fair,  is  to  open  or  offer  a  good  prospect ;  to 
appear  fair. 


BID,  I  pp.    of    Bid.      Invited;    offered;    com- 

BID'DEN,  (      manded. 

BID,  n.    An  offer  of  a  price :  a  word  much  used  at  auc- 

BID'aLE,  n.  [bid  and  ale.]  In  England,  an  invita- 
tion of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's  house, 
and  there  to  contribute  in  charity  ;  an  ancient  and 
still  a  local  custom.  Encyc. 

BID'DER,  k.     One  who  bids  or  offer's  a  price. 

Bidders  at  the  auction  of  popularity.  Burke. 

BID'DER- Y-WARE,  n.  A  kind  of  metallic  ware  made 
at  Biddery  in  Hindostan,  composed  of  copper,  lead, 
tin,  and  spelter.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BID'DING,  ppr.    Inviting ;  offering  ;  commanding. 

BID'DING,  n.  Invitation;  command;  order;  a  proc- 
lamation or  notifying.  Shak. 

BIDE,  v.  i.    [Sax.  bidan.    See  Abide.] 

1.  To  dwell  ;  to  inhabit.  Milton. 

2.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a 
place  or  state.     [Nearly  antiquated.]  Shak. 

BIDE,  v.  t.    To  endure  ;  to  suffer. 

for ;  as,  I  bide  my  time.     Scottish.     [See 


Abide.] 
BI-DENT'AL,  a.     [L.  bidens,  of 


bis,  twice,  and  den 


tooth.] 
BI-DEJ> 

In  zoology,  having  two  teeth,  or  two  tooth-like 
processes.  Brande. 

BI-DET',  re.     [Fr.]     A  small  horse,  formerly  allowed 
to  each  trooper  or  dragoon  for  carrying  his  baggage. 
B.  Jonson.     Encyc. 
2.  An  article  of  bedroom  furniture,  used  in  wash- 
in"  the  body. 
BID'ING,  ppr.      Dwelling;    continuing;    remaining. 

[SeeAB.D.No.] 
BlD'ING,  re.     Residence  ;  habitation.  Rome. 

BI-EN'NI-AL,  a.    [L.  biennis,  of  bis,  twice,  and  annus, 
a  year.] 

1.  Continuing  for  two  years  ;  or  happening,  or  tak- 
ing place,  once  in  two  years  ;  as,  a  biennial  election. 

2.  In  botany,  continuing  for  two  years,  and  then 
perishing,  as  plants  whose  root  and  leaves  are 
formed  the  first  year,  and  which  produce  fruit  the 
second.     Used  also  as  a  noun.  Martyn. 

BI-EN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.    Once  in  two  years  ;  at  the 

return  of  two  years. 
BIER,  (beer,)   re.      [Sax.    bier ;  D.    baar ;   Ger.    bahre ; 

Dan.  baare;  Ir. fier;  from  the  same  root  as  bear;  L. 


feretrum,  from/era.     See  Bear.] 

"        od  : 
hitman  bodies  to  the  grave. 


frame  of  < 


for  conveying  dead 

ER'-BALK,    (-bawk,)    re.      The   church    road    for 
IhukiIs.     [Not  used  in  America.]  Homilies. 

BIeST'INGS,  re.  pU     [Sax.  byst,  or  bysting;  D.  biest; 
Ger.  biestmilch.] 
The  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

B.  Jorison. 
BI-FA'CIAL,  (-fa'shal,)  a.    Having  the  opposite  sur- 
faces alike.  Dana. 
BI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.    [L.  bifarius;  bis  and  fero,  or  Teu- 
tonic faran,  to  go.] 

Twofold.  In  botany,  pointing  two  ways,  as  leaves 
that  grow  only  on  opposite  sides  of  a  branch.  Martyn. 
BI-FA'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  bifarious  manner.  A 
stem  or  branch  is  bifariously  hairy,  when  the  hairs 
between  any  two  joints  come  out  on  the  front  and 
back,  and  in  the  two  adjoining  internodes,  on  the 
right  and  left  sides.  Martyn. 

BIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  bifer,  biferus,  of  bis,  twice,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year,  as  plants  do  in  warm 
climates.  Martyn. 

BIF'FIN,  re.    A  baked  apple  crushed  down  into  a  flat, 

round  cake. 
BI'FID,  a.     [L.  bifidus,  of  bis,  twice,  and  findo,  fidi,  to 
split  or  cleave.     See  Divide  and  Wide.] 

In  botany,  two-cleft ;  opening  with  a  cleft ;  divided 
by  a  linear  sinus,  with  straight  margins.      Martyn. 
BI-FLo'ROUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fioreo.] 

Bearing  two  flowers.  Martyn, 

BI'FoLD,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fold.] 

Twofold  ;  double;  of  two  kinds,  degrees,  &c 
BI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  In  botany,  having  two  leaves. 
BI'FO-RATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  foro.] 

In  botany,  having  two  perforations,  as  the  anthers 
of  the  Rhododendron.  Brande. 

BIF'O-RIN,  re.  A  minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plants ;  so  called  because  they  discharge  their  con- 
tents bv  an  opening  at  each  extremity.  Brande. 
BI'FORM,  a.  [L.  biformis,  of  bis,  twice,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Having  two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes.        Croxatt. 
BI'FORM-£D,  a.    Compounded  of  two  forms.  Johnson. 
BI-FORM'I-TY,  re.     A  double  form.  More. 

BI-FRONT'ED,  (-frunt'ed,)  a.    Having  two  fronts. 
BI-FUR'CATE,      )  a.     [L.  bifurcus,  of  bis,  twice,  and 
BI-FUR'CA-TED,  \     furca,  a  fork.] 

Forked  ;  divided  into  two  branches.        Johnson. 
BI-FUR-CA'TION,  re.    A  forking,  or  division  into  two 

branches.  Brown. 

BI-FUR'COTJS,  a.     Forked.  Coles. 

BIG,  a.    [In  W.  baic  is  a  load ;  baiciaw,  to  load  or  lay 


BIG 

on  ;    beiciawg,   pregn 

buciaw,  to  bellow  ;  Da 

seem  to  be  allied  to  big,  but  I  have'  not  found  this 

word  in  any  other  language.] 

1.  Bulky  ;  protuberant ;  pregnant,  applied  to  females. 
Big,  in  the  sense  of  pregnant,  is  followed  by  with ; 
as,  big  witli  child.  The  use  of  of,  big  of  child,  is  not 
good  English. 

2.  Great ;  large  ;  in  a  more  general  sense ;  applied 
to  any  body  or  object. 

3.  Full ;  fraught,  and  about  to  have  vent,  or  be 
brought  forth. 

The  important  day,  big  with  the  tate  of  Rome.  Addison. 

4.  Distended  ;  full,  as  with  grief  or  passion. 

Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep.  Shak. 

5.  Swelled  ;  tumid  ;  inflated,  as  with  pride  ;  hence, 
haughty  in  air  or  mien,  or  indicating  haughtiness ; 
proud  ;  as,  big  looks ;  big  words  ;  to  look  big. 

6.  Great  in  spirit ;  lofty  ;  brave. 

Have  not  I  a  heart  as  big  as  thine  ?  Shale. 

BIG,  n.    A  kind  of  barley.     [See  Bear.] 

BIG'AM,  re.     A  bigamist.     [Not  used.]    Bp.  Peacock. 

BIG'A-MIST,  re.  [See  Bigamy.]  One  who  has  com- 
mitted bigamy,  or  had  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once. 

BIG'A-MY,  re.      [L.   bis,  twice,  and   Gr.   yauea,  to 


marry,  yauoc,  marriage.    In  Ar. 


£»=* 


chamaa,  is  to 


collect ;  to  come  together ;  to  agree,  or  be  in  accord  ; 
to  sleep  together  ;  to  bind.] 

The  crime  of  having  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once.  Blackstone. 

In  the  canon  law,  bigamy  was  the  marrying  of  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  once  mar- 
rying a  widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for  orders, 
and  holding  ecclesiastical  offices.  Shakspeare  uses 
the  word  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rich.  III.  7.  Blackstone. 

BIG'-BEL'LI-£D,  (-bel'lid,)  a.    Having  a  great  belly  ; 
advanced  in  pregnancy. 

BIG'-BON-£D,  a.     Having  large  bones.         Herbert. 

BIG'-€ORN-£D,  a.     Having  large  grains.      Dnjden. 

BI-GEM'IN-ATE,   a.      [L.   bis,  twice,   and  geminus, 
double.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  of  a  decompound  leaf  hav- 
ing a  forked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the  end 
of  each  division.  Martyn. 

BIG'GIN,  re.     [Fr.  beguin  ;  Sp.  beca,  a  tippet,  or  cap.] 
1.  A  child's  cap,  or  something  worn  about  the 
head. 


BIGHT,  (bite,)  re.  [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a  turning,  a  coil,  a 
bay  ;  Dan.  bugt,  a  bend,  a  bow,  a  bay.  It  is  the 
participle  of  bbogen,  buigen,  bugan,  to  bend ;  W.  bac, 
bacu.    See  Bow.] 

1.  A  bend,  or  small  bay  between  two  points  of 
land. 

2.  The  double  part  of  a  rope  when  folded,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  end ;  that  is,  a  round,  bend,  or  coil 
any  where  except  at  the  ends.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  inward  bent  of  a  horse's  chambrel,  and  the 
bent  of  the  fore  knees.  Bailey. 

Bl-GLAND'lJ-LAR,  a.    Having  two  glands,  as  a  plant. 

BIG'LY,  adv.  [from  big.]  Ill  a  tumid,  swelling,  blus- 
tering manner  ;  haughtily. 

BIG'-NaM-£D,  a.  Having  a  great  and  famous  name. 
Crashaw. 

BIG'NESS,  re.  Bulk  ;  size ;  largeness  ;  dimensions. 
It  is  used  of  any  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  and 
with  or  without  comparison.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
bigness  of  a  tree,  of  a  rock,  of  a  house,  without  in- 
stituting a  comparison  with  other  objects  of  the  kind. 
Yet  in  this  case  there  is  always  some  reference  in 
the  mind  to  known  measure.  We  also  say,  one 
thing  is  as  big  as  another ;  in  which  case  we  give 
the  idea  of  unknown  size  by  a  known  object.  Big 
and  bigness  always  imply  expansion,  more  or  less,  in 
breadth,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  tall  and 
tallness. 

BIG'OT,  re.  [Fr.  bigot,  and  cagot,  a  bigot  or  hypocrite  ; 
Arm.  bigod.  In  Italian,  bacchettone  is  a  hypocrite. 
In  Spanish,  bigote  is  a  whisker  ;  hombre  de  bigote,  a 
man  of  spirit  ;  tcner  bigotes,  to  be  firm  or  undaunted. 


the  real  origin  and  primary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  etymologies  I  have  seen  are  not  satis- 
factory.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  obstinately  and  unreasonably 
wedded  to  a  particular  religious  creed,  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  ritual.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  an 
enlarged  sense,  for  a  person  who  is  illiberally  at- 
tached to  any  opinion,  or  system  of  belief ;  as,  a  bigot 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  a  bigot  to  a  form  of 
government. 

2.  A  Venetian  liquid  i.n  ..sure  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  the  amphor,  or  half  the  boot.  Encyc. 

BIG'OT,  )  a.     Obstinately  and  blindly  attached  to 

BIG'OT-ED,  )  some  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual ; 
unreasonably  devoted  to  a  system  or  party,  and  illib- 
eral toward  "the  opinions  of  others. 


TONE,  BULL,  TJNITE AN''GER,  VP'CIOUS C  as  K ;  G  as  J ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


1  See  Pictorial  Jllusii 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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BIG'OT-ED-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bigot ;  per- 
tinaciously. 

BIG'OT-RY,  n.    Obstinate  or  blind  attachment  to  a 

particular  creed,  or  to  certain  tenets ;  unreasonable 

zeal  or  warmth  in  favor  of  a  party,  sect,  or  opinion ; 

excessive  prejudice. 

2.  The  practice  or  tenet  of  a  bigot.  Pope. 

BIG'SOUND-ING,  a.    Having  a  pompous  sound.  Hall. 

BIG'SWoLN,  a.  [big  and  swoln.  See  Swell.]  Swelled 
to  a  large  size ;  turgid ;  greatly  swelled ;  ready  to 
burst.  Mdlson. 

BIG'-UD-DER-ED,  a.  [big  and  udder.]  Having  large 
udders,  or  udd ■  i -  swelled  with  milk.  Pope. 

BI-HS-DROG'U.-RET  n.  [L.  bini  and  hydrogurct.]  A 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  the  electro- 
negative ingredient,  with  one  of  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  the  electro-positive  ingredient.  This  term 
is  contrary  to  rule.     It  should  lie  dcutohydroguret. 

BI-JOU',  (be-zhoo',)  n. ;  pi.  Bijoux,  (be-zhoo'.)  [Fr.] 
A  trinket,  or  a  little  box  ;  a  jewel. 

BI-JOU'TRY,  (be-zhoo'try,)  ».  The  making  or  deal- 
ing in  jewelry  ;  jewelry  itself. 

BT-Ju'GATE,  [a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  jugum,  a  yoke, 

BI-JO'GOUS,  j      a  pair.] 

Having  two  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  used  of  pinnated 
leaves.  Martyn. 

Bl-LA'BI-ATE,  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  labium,  a  lip.] 
Having  two  lips,  as  the  enrols  ot  dowers.     Martyn. 

BI-LAM'EL-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  lamella,  a 
plate.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  flatted  sphere,  longitudinally 
bifid  ;  used  of  tile  stigma  of  plants.  Martyn. 

BIL'AN-DER,  n.  [D.  bylander ;  Fr.  belande,  bclandre ; 
Sp.  bilandra;  from  be,  by,  and  land;  Ger.  binnenland- 
er.] 

A  small  merchant  vessel  with  two  masts,  distin- 
guished from  other  vessels  of  two  masts  by  the  form 
of  the  mainsail,  which  is  bent  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  yard,  hanging  fore  and  aft,  and  inclined  to  the 
horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  4ft  degrees  ;  the  foremost 
lower  corner,  called  the  luck,  being  secured  to  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  deck,  and  the  aftermost,  or  sheet,  to  the 
taft'erel.  Few  vessels  are  now  rigged  in  this  manner. 
Encyc.  Mar.  Diet. 
The  bilander  is  a  kind  of  hoy,  manageable  by  four 
or  five  men,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  canals  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  so  called  because  moving  close  by  the 
land.  Johnson. 

BI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  bis  and  latus,  side.] 

Having  two  sides.  Diet 

BIL'BER-RY,  n.  [I  know  not  the  meaning  of  HI,  in 
this  word.  The  Dutch  word  is  blaauwbes,  blueberry  ; 
the  Ger.  Jieidelheere,  heath-berry.] 

The  name  of  a  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  species  of 
Vaccinium  or  whortleberry.  The  name,  with  us,  is 
given  to  the  taller  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
bluish  color. 

BJX'BO,  n.    [from  Bilboa,  in  Spain.] 

A  rapier  ;  a  sword  ;  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  Bil- 
boa, in  Spain,  where  the  best  are  made.      Johnson. 

BIL'BoES,  (bil'boze,)  n.  pi.  On  board  of  ships,  long 
bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  shackles  sliding  on  them, 
and  a  lock  at  the  end,  used  to  confine  the  feet  of  pris- 
oners or  offenders.  Hence  the  punishment  of  offend- 
ers in  this  manner  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

BIL'BO-QUET,  (bil'bo-ket,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  toy  called 
cup  and  ball. 

BILD'STEIN,  n.    [Ger.  bild,  shape,  and  stein,  stone.] 
[See  Agalmatolite.] 

BILE,  n.     [L.  bills;  Fr.  bile.] 

A  yellow  liquor,  separated  from  the  blood  in  the 
liver,  collected  in  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
and  thence  discharged  by  the  common  duct  into  the 
duodenum. 

BILE,  n.  An  inflamed  tumor.  [See  Boil,  the  correct 
orthography.] 

BILE'DUeT,  n.  [bile,  and  L.  ductus,  a  conduit.]  A 
vessel  or  canal  to  convey  bile  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
hepatic  duct  and  its  branches.  Darwin. 

BILE'SToNE,  n.  [bile  and  stone.]  A  gall-stone,  or 
biliary  calculus,  wliiell  see.  Darioin. 

BILGE,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of  bulge,  and  belly, 
a  protuberance.] 

1.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually 
in  the  middle. 

2.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that  part  of 
her  floor  which  approaches  to  an  horizontal  direction, 
on  which  she  would  rest,  if  aground.  Hence,  when 
this  part  of  a  ship  is  fractured,  she  is  said  to  be  bilged. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

BILGE,  v.  i.  To  suffer  a  fracture  in  the  bilge  ;  to 
spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the  bilge.  The  term  is 
used  also  when  a  ship  has  some  of  her  timbers  struck 
off  by  a  rock  or  an  anchor,  and  springs  a  leak. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

BILG'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  fracture  in  the  bilge. 
This  participle  is  often  used,  as  if  the  verb  were 
transitive  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  so  used. 

BILGE'-PUMP,  n.  A  pump  to  draw  the  bilge-water 
from  a  ship. 

BILGE'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  which  enters  a  ship, 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom,  becoming,  ordina- 
rily, very  offensive. 
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BIL'IA-RY,  a.    [from  L.  bilis.]    Pertaining  to  the  bile ; 
conveying  the  bile  ;  as,  a  biliary  duct. 

Biliary  calculus ;  a  gall-stone,  or  a  concretion  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder  or  its  duct. 
Biliary  duct ;  the  hepatic  duct,  which  see. 
BI-LIN"GUAL,  )  a.     Containing  two  languages,  as  a 
BI-LIN"GUAR,  j        bilingual  inscription.     Oliddon. 
BI-LIN"GUOUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  and  lingua,  tongue.] 

Having  two  tongues  or  speaking  two  languages. 
BIL'IOUS,  (hil'yus,)  a.  [L.  biliosus,  from  bilis,  the  bile.] 
Pertaining  to  bile  ;  consisting  or  partaking  of  bile. 
BI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  Us,  twice,  and  litera,  letter.] 
Consisting  of  two  letters  ;  as,  a  biliteral  root  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  W.  Jones. 
BILK,  v.  t.    [Goth,  bilaikan,  to  mock  or  deride.    This 
Gothic  word  appears  to  be  compound,  bi  and  laikan, 
to  leap  or  exult.] 

To  frustrate  or  disappoint ;  to  deceive  or  defraud, 
by  non-fulfillment  of  engagement ;  as,  to  bilk  a  cred- 
itor. Dryden. 
BILK'BD,  (bilkt,)  pp.  or  a.    Disappointed ;  deceived ; 

defrauded. 
BILK'ING,  ppr.     Frustrating  ;  defrauding. 
BILL,  n.     [Sax.  bile,  a  beak,  that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

2.  An  instrument,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  fitted  with  a  handle.  When  short,  it  is  called  a 
Itand-bill;  when  long,  a  hedge-bill  It  is  used  for 
pruning  trees,  &c. 

BILL,  n.    [Sax.  bil ;  G.  beil,  an  ax  or  hatchet ;  D.  byl ; 

Dan.  bile ;  W.  bwyell ;  Pers.   V>y  bil,  a  mattock,  or 
pick-ax,  and  a  shovel.] 

A  pick-ax,  or  mattock ;  a  battle-ax ;  an  ax  or  hatch- 
et with  a  crooked  point. 
BILL,  n.  [Norm,  bille,  a  label  or  note  ;  Fr.  billet,  Ml ; 
Arm.  bilked;  Sp.  bdlctci  It.  bi  ghetto,  bullctta,  bollcttino. 
The  primary  sense,  probably,  is  a  roll  or  folded  paper, 
Sp.  bolcta,  a  billet,  a  ticket,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  co- 
inciding with  bola,  a  ball ;  or  it  is  from  cutting  off, 
and  signifies  a  piece.] 

1.  In  law,  a  declaration  in  writing,  expressing  some 
wrong  the  complainant  lias  suffered  from  the  defend- 
ant, or  a  fault  committed  by  some  person  against  a 
law.  It  contains  the  fact  complained  of,  the  damage 
sustained,  and  a  petition  or  process  against  the  de- 
fendant for  redress.  It  is  used  both  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases. 

In  Scots  law,  every  summary  application  in  writing, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  session,  is  called  a 
bill.  Encyc. 

2.  In  law  and  in  commerce,  in  England,  an  obliga- 
tion or  security  given  for  money  under  the  hand,  and 
sometimes  the  seal,  of  the  debtor,  without  a  condi- 
tion or  forfeiture  fa-  non-payment.  In  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, it  differs  from  a  bond.  In  the  United 
States,  this  species  of  security  is  usually  called  a 
note,  a  note  of  hand,  or  a  promissory  note. 

3.  A  form  or  draft  of  a  law,  presented  to  a  legisla- 
ture, but  not  enacted.  In  some  cases,  statutes  are 
called  bills ;  but  usually  they  are  qualified  by  come 
de-cription  ;  as,  a  bill  of  attainder. 

4.  A  paper  written  or  printed,  and  posted  up  in 
some  public  place,  advertising  the  proposed  sale  of 
goods  or  particular  things  ;  an  advertisement  posted. 

5.  An  account  of  goods  sold  or  delivered,  services 
rendered,  or  work  done,  with  the  price  or  value  an- 
nexed to  each  article. 

6.  Any  written  paper,  containing  a  statement  of 
particulars  ;  as,  a  bill  of  charges  or  expenditures  ;  a 
physician's  bill  of  prescriptions  ;  a  bill  of  fare  or  pro- 
visions, &c. 

7.  A  bill  of  exchange,  is  an  order  drawn  on  a  person 
in  a  distant  place,  requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay 
money  to  some  person  a -signed  by  the  drawer,  or  to 
his  order,  in  consideration  of  the  same  sum  received 
by  the  drawer.  Bills  of  exchange  are  either  foreign 
ox  inland;  foreign,  when  drawn  by  a  person  in  one 
country  upon  one  residing  in  another ;  inland,  when 
both  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  coun- 
try. The  person  who  draws  the  bill,  is  called  the 
drawer ;  the  person  on  whom  the  request  or  demand 
is  made,  is  called  the  drawee ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee. 

8.  A  bill  of  entry,  is  a  written  account  of  goods  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house,  whether  imported  or  in- 
tended for  exportation. 

9.  Jl  bill  of  right,  is  a  form  of  entry  at  the  custom- 
house, by  which  good-.,  respecting  which  the  import- 
er is  not  possessed  of  full  information,  may  be  pro- 
visionally landed  for  examination. 

10.  A  bill  of  lading,  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person  on  board  of  a  vessel,  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  goods,  and  promises  to  deliver  them 
safe  at  the  place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea  except- 
ed. It  is  usual  for  the  master  to  sign  two,  three,  or 
four  copies  of  the  bill ;  one  of  which  he  keeps  in  pos- 
session, one  is  kept  by  the  shipper,  and  one  is  sent  to 
the  consignee  of  the  goods. 

11.  A  bill  of  parcels,  is  an  account  given  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  several  articles  purchased, 
with  the  price  of  each. 
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12.  A  bill  of  sale,  is  a  wrring  given  by  the  seller,  of 
personal  property  to  the  purchaser,  answering  to  a 
deed  of  real  estate.  In  England  it  must  be  a  sealed 
paper ;  in  the  United  States  it  may  be  without  seal. 

13.  Bill  of  health ;  a  certificate  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities, as  to  the  state  of  health  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany, at  the  time  of  her  leaving  port. 

14.  A  bill  of  mortality,  is  an  account  of  the  number 
of  deaths  in  a  place,  in  a  given  time.  In  these  bills, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  registers  of  births  and 
christenings,  as  in  London. 

15.  Bank-bill.     See  Bank. 

1C.  Bill  of  credit ;  a  bill  or  note  for  raising  money 
on  the  mere  credit  of  a  state. 

17.  A  bill  of  rights,  is  a  summary  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  a  people.  Such  was  the  declaration 
presented  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  in  1C88.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  bill  or  decimation  of  rights  is  prefixed  to  most 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states. 

18.  A  bill  ofdioorce,  in  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  writ- 
ing given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  by  which  the 
marriage  relation  was  dissolved. 

19.  See  Indictment. 

BILL,  v.  i.  [from  bill,  a  beak.]   To  join  bills,  as  doves : 

to  caress  in  fondness.  Dryden. 

BILL,  v.  i.    [from  bill,  a  writing.]    To  advertise  by  a 

bill  or  public  notice  ;  a  cant  word.  IS 'Estrange. 

BILL'BOOK,  n.    A  book  in  which  a  person  keeps  an 

account 'of  his  notes,  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  &c, 

thus  showing  all  that  he  issues  and  receives.  Bouvier. 
BILL'ET,  7i.     [dim.  of  bill ;  Fr.  billet ;  It.  bullctta.] 
A  small  paper  or  note  in  writing,  used  for  various 

purposes  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  short  letter,  addressed  to 

some  person  ;  sometimes  a  ticket,  directing  soldiers 

at  what  house  to  lodge. 
In  heraldry,  billet  is  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  long 

square.  Encyc. 

BILL'ET,  7!.*  [Fr.  billot.]     A  small  stick  of  wood. 
♦In  architecture,  an   ornament   in   Norman    work, 

resembling  a  billet  of  wood. 
BILL'ET,  v.  t.    [from  billet,  a  ticket.]     To  direct  a 

soldier,  by  a  ticket  or  note,  where  to  lodge.    Hence, 

to  quarter,  or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private 

houses. 
BWLET-DOUX,  (bil'le-doo,)  n.    [Fr.]     A  love  note 

or  letter. 
BILL'ET-ING,  ppr.    duartering,  as  soldiers  in  private 

houses. 
BILL'IARD,  (bil'yard,)  a.    Pertaining  to  the  game  of 

billiards. 


to  the  ancient  orthography,  halyard,  this  word  is  com- 
posed of  ball  and  yard,  a  ball-stick.J 

A  game  played  on  a  rectangular  table,  covered  with 
a  green  cloth,  with  small  ivoiy  balls,  which  the  play- 
ers aim  to  drive  into  hazard-nets  or  pockets  at  the 
sides  and  corners  of  the  tables,  by  impelling  one  ball 
against  another,  with  maces,  or  cues,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  the  game. 

BILL'ING,  ppr.  or  n.  Joining  of  bills  ;   caressing.  Shak. 

BIL'LINGS-GATE,  n.    [from  a  market  of  this  name  in 
London,  celebrated  for  fish  and  foul  language.] 
Foul  language  ;  ribaldry.  Pope. 

BILL'ION,  (bil'yun,)  n.  [bis  and  million.]  A  million 
of  millions ;  as  many  millions  as  there  are  units  in  a 
million. 

Among  the  French,  a  thousand  millions.  Brandt. 

BILL'-MAN,  n.  One  who  uses  a  bill  or  hooked  ax  ; 
applied  particularly  to  soldiers. 

BIL'LOT,  n.    Gold  or  silver  in  the  bar  or  mass. 

Gilbert. 

BIL'LoW,  n.  [Dan.  bolge ;  Sw.  bolja,  a  swell,  or  roll- 
ing swell,  allied  to  bilge,  bulge.] 

A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the  sea,  occasioned  usu- 
ally by  violent  wind.  It  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
waves  of  a  river,  unless  in  poetry,  or  when  the  river 
is  very  large. 

BIL'LoW,  v.  i.  To  swell ;  to  rise  and  roll  in  large 
waves  or  surges.  Prior. 

BIL'LOW-BeAIVEN,  a.    Tossed  by  billows. 

BIL'LoW-£D,  a.    Swelled,  like  a  billow. 

BIL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Swelled  into  large  waves  or 
surges. 

BIL'LoW-Y,  a.  Swelling,  or  swelled  into  large 
waves  ;  wavy  ;  full  of  billows  or  surges. 

BILL'-STICK-ER,  n.  One  who  posts  up  bills  in  pub- 
lic places. 

BI'LoB-£D,     )  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  \njioc.    See 

BI-LO'BATE,  (      Lobe.] 

Divided  into  two  lobes  ;  as,  a  bilobate  leaf.   Martyn. 

BI-LOC'lf-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  loculus,  from 
locus,  a  place.] 

Divided  into  two  cells,  or  containing  two  cells  in- 
ternally ;  as,  a  bilocidar  pericarp.  Martyn. 

BIL'VA,  n.  The  Hindoo  name  of  a  plant,  the  Cratteya 
iMannelos  of  Linnaeus.  Jls.  Res.  ni.  25o. 

BI-MAe'U.-LATE,yi.     Having  two  spots. 

BI-M  a'NA,  n.  A  term  applied"  by  Cuvier  to  the  highest 
order  of  Mammalia,  of  which  man  is  the  type  and 
sole  genus.  Brande. 

BI-MA'NOUS,  a,  [bis  and  manus.]  Having  two 
hands.     Man  is  bimanous.  Lawrence. 
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'  See  Pictorial  IHtisii  itt'wns. 
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BI-MXR'GIN  ATE,  a.     In  conchology,  a  term  applied 
to  shells  wh  ch  have  a  double  margin  as  far  as  the  tip. 
BI-M£'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  medial.] 

In  mathematics,  if  I  wo  medial  lines,  A  B  and  B  C, 
commensurable  only  in  power,  and  containing  a  ra- 
tional rectangle,  are  compounded,  the  whole  line 
A  C  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a  first  bimedial 
line.  Encyc. 

BT-MEN'SAL,  a.    Occurring  once  in  two  months. 
BI  MUS'CU-LAR,  a.      [bis   and   muscular.]      Having 
two  attaching  muscles,  and  two  muscular  impres- 
sions, as  o  bivalve  mollusfc.  Kirby. 
BIN,  n.     [Sax.  biun,  or  binne.] 

A  wooden  box  or  chest,  used  as  a  repository  of  corn 
or  other  commodities. 
BIN  ;  the  old  word  for  Be  and  Been. 
BI'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  binus,  two  and  two.] 
Compounded  of  two. 

Binary  arithmetic,  the  invention  of  Leibnitz,  is  that 
in  which  two  figures  only,  0  and  1,  are  used,  in  lieu 
often;  the  cipher  multiplying  everything  by  2,  as 
in  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  1  is  one;  10  is 
two  ;  11  is  three  ;  11)0  is  four  ;  101  is  five  ;  110  is  six  ; 
111  is  seven;  1000  is  eight ;  1001  is  nine  ;  1010  is  ten. 
It  is  said  this  species  of  arithmetic  has  been  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  4000  years,  being  left  in  enigma  by 
Fohi.  Eucyc. 

Binary  measure,  in  music,  is  that  used  in  common 
time,  in  which  the  time  of  rising,  in  beating,  is  equal 
to  the  time  of  falling.  Encyc. 

Binary  number,  is  that  which  is  composed  of  two 
units.  Encyc. 

Binary  compound  :  in  cluinistry,  a  compound  of  two 
elements,  or  of  an  element  and  a  compound  perform- 
ing the  function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  compounds 
performing  the  function  of  elements. 

Binary  star;  a  double  star,  whose  members  have  a 
revolution  round  their  common  center  of  gravity. 
D.  Olmsted. 
BI'NA-RY,  n.     The  constitution  of  two.      Fotherby. 
BI'NATE,  a.*  [L.  binus.     See  Binary.] 

Being  double  or  in  couples;  growing  in  pairs.  A 
binate  leaf  has  a  simple  petiole,  connecting  two  leaf- 
lets on  the  top  ;  a  species  of  digitate  leaf.  Martyn. 
BIND,  v.  t.;  pret.  Bound  ;  pp.  Bound,  and  obs.  Bound- 
en.  [Sax.  bindan,  gebindan,  pret.  band,  bund,  or 
bunden  ;  Goth,  tiiuduii,  n-ol  indun  ;  D.  binden,  verbinden ; 
Ger.  the  same ;  Sw.  bir  '.a,  forbinda ;  Dan.  binde,  to 
bind,  and  bind,  a  band     Uso  baand,  a  band  ;  Hindu, 

o  _u, 
bandna;  Gypsy,  bandopm ;  Pers.    •  iXitJ  bandan,a.ni 


,*,<3o*Xo  bandidan,  to  bind;  the  former  signifies 

also  to  apply,  to  bend  the  mind ;  and  the  latter  to 
shut  close,  make  fast.    The  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  To  tie  together,  or  confine  with  a  cord,  or  any 
thing  that  is  flexible  ;  to  fasten  as  with  a  band,  fillet, 
or  ligature. 

2.  To  gird,  inwrap,  or  involve  ;  to  confine  by  a 
wrapper,  cover,  or  bandage  ;  sometimes  with  up ;  as, 
to  bind  up  a  wound. 

3.  To  confine  or  restrain,  as  with  a  chain,  fetters, 
or  cord  ;  as,  bind  him  hand  and  foot. 

4.  To  restrain  in  any  manner. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.  —  Job  xxviii. 

5.  To  oblige  by  a  promise,  vow,  stipulation,  cove- 
nant, law,  duty,  or  any  other  moral  tie  ;  to  engage  ; 
as,  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  kindness,  of  nature, 
of  a  state,  &c. 

If  a  man    Bhall  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond.  — 

6.  To  confirm  or  ratify. 

Whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven. 
Mall.  xvi. 

7.  To  distress,  trouble,  or  confine,  by  infirmity. 

Whom  Sauin  hah  linurul  ih.'-.-'  .'whe'en  years.  —  Luke  xiii. 

8.  To  constrain  by  a  powerful  influence  or  per- 
suasion. 

I  {ro  bound  in  Ihe  spirit  to  Jerusalem.  — Acts  xx. 

9.  To  restrain  the  natural  discharges  of  the  bow- 
els ;  to  make  costive  ;  as,  certain  kinds  of  food  bind 
the  body  or  bowels. 

10.  To  form  a  border;  to  fasten  with  a  band,  or 
any  thing  that  strengthens  the  edges ;  as,  to  bind  a 
garment  or  carpet. 

11.  To  cover  with  leather  or  any  thing  firm ;  to 
sew  together  and  cover  ;  as,  to  bind  a  book. 

12.  To  cover  or  secure  by  a  band ;  as,  to  bind  a 
wheel  with  tire. 

13.  To  oblige  to  serve,  by  i 
apprentice  ;  often  with  out.  ; 

14.  To  make  hard  or  firm 
bind  the  earth 

The  uses  of  this  word  are 
ous  to  be  reduced  to  exact  definitions. 

To  bind  to,  is  to  contract ;  as,  to  bind  one's  self  to 
a  wife. 

To  bind  over,  is  to  oblige  by  bond  to  appear  at  a 
court. 


;  as,  to  bind  an 
,  certain  substances 
i  various  and  ntimer- 
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BIND,  v.  i.  To  contract;  to  grow  hard  or  stiff;  as, 
clay  binds  by  heat.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  costive. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

BIND,  n.  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from  its  winding 
round  a  pole  or  tree,  or  being  bound  to  it. 

2.  A  bind  of  eels,  is  a  quantity  consisting  of  10 
strikes,  each  containing  25  eels,  or  250  in  the  whole. 

3.  Among  miners,  indurated  clay,  when  much 
mixed  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  Kirwan. 

4.  In  twst'c,  a  ligature  or  tie  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  notes  together.  Brande. 

BIND'ER,  n.    A  person  who  binds  ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  bind  books  ;  also,  one  who  binds  sheaves. 
2.  Any  thing  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope,  or 
band. 

BTND'ER-Y,  n.    A  place  where  books  arc  bound. 

BIND'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  a  band  ;  confining; 
restraining  ;  covering  or  wrapping ;  obliging  by  a 
promise  or  other  moral  tie ;  making  costive ;  con- 
tracting; making  hard  or  stiff. 

BIND'ING,  a.  That  binds  ;  that  obliges  ;  obligatory  ; 
as,  the  binding  force  of  a  moral  duty  or  of  a  com- 
mand. 

BIND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  band,  or 
obliging  ;  a  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a  book,  with  the 
sewing  and  accompanying  work  ;  any  thing  that 
binds  ;  something  that  secures  the  edge  of  cloth. 

2.  In  the  art  of  defense,  a  method  of  securing  or 
crossing  the  adversary's  sword  with  a  pressure,  ac- 
companied with  a  spring  of  the  wrist.  Encyc. 

Binding-joist.*,  in  architecture,  are  the  joists  of  a  floor 
into  which  the  trimmers  of  staircases,  or  well-holes 
of  the  stairs  anil  cbimnev-wavs,  are  framed.    Encyc. 

BINB'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  bind. 

BIND'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  having  force  to  bind. 

BlND'-WEED,  n.  A  name  common  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Coneolculns  ;  as  Lite  white,  the  blue, 
the  Syrian  bind-weed,  &c.  The  black  Briony  or 
Tamus  is  called  block  bind  meed;  and  the  Smilax  is 
called  rough  bind-weed.        Encyc.     Earn,  of  Plants. 

BI-NERV'ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  nerva.] 

Supported  by  only  two  nerves,  as  the  wing  of  an 
insect.  Brande. 

BING,  n.  In  alum  worlcs,  a  heap  of  alum  thrown  to- 
gether in  order  to  drain.  Encyc. 

BIN'NA-CLE,  n*  [Formerly  bittacle,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  habitude ;  but  more  probably,  boite 
d'uiguille,  needle-box.] 

A  wooden  case  or  box  in  which  the  compass  and 
lights  are  kept  on  board  a  ship.  It  is  sometimes  di- 
vided into  three  apartments,  with  sliding  shutters  ; 
the  two  sides  contain  each  a  compass,  and  the  mid- 
dle division  a  lamp  or  candle. 

BIN'O-CLE,  n.    [L.  binus,  double,  and  oculus,  an  eye.] 
A  dioptric  telescope,  fitted  with  two  tubes  joining, 
so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  view  an  object  witli  both 
eves  at  once.  Harris. 

BI-NOC'U-LAR,  a.  [See  Binocle.]  Having  two 
eyes;  also,  having  two  apertures  or  tubes,  so  joined 
that  one  may  use  both  eyes  at  once  in  viewing  a  dis- 
tant object ;  as,  a  binocular  telescope.  Encyc. 

BI-NOC'lJ-LATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  oculus.} 
Having  two  eyes. 

BI-NO'MI-AL,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  name.] 
In  algebra,  a  roni  consisting  of  two  members  con- 
nected "by  the  sign  plus  or  minus  ;  as,a-f-6,or  7 —  3. 
Encyc. 

BI-NOM'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  name.] 
Having  two  names.  Johnson. 

BI-NOT'O-NOUS,  a.  [bis  and  note.]  Consisting  of 
two  notes  ;  as,  a  binotonous  cry.  Montague. 

BI-NOX'YD,  7i.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  oxyd.]  In  chem- 
istni,  deutoxvd,  which  see. 

BI-OC'EL-LATE,  (lu-os'el-ate,)  a.  [L.  bis  and  ocel- 
lus,  a  little  eye.]  In  entomology,  applied  to  a  wing 
when  dotted  with  two  eve-like  spots. 

BI-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Biooraphy.]  One  who 
writes  an  account  or  nistory  of  the  life  and  actions 
of  a  particular  person  ;  a  writer  of  lives,  as  Plutarch. 

BI-O-GRAPH'ie,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  biographv,  or 

BI-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j  the  history  of  the  life  of  a 
person  ;  containing  biography. 

BI-0-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
biogrnphv- 

BI-OG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.    0io;,  life,  and   ypaquo,  to 

The  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  particu- 
lar person. 
BI-OL'O-GY,  77.     [Gr.  0ios  and  Ao}  nc.l 

The  science  of  life  ;  a  term  introduced  by  Trevi- 

ranus  of  Bremen,  in  place  of  physiology.     Lawrence. 

BI-O-TI'NA,  I  7i.     [from    Blot,  a   French   naturalist.] 

Bl'O-TINE,   J      A  variety  of  Anorthite,  (which  see,) 

found  among  the  volcanic  debris  of  Vesuvius. 
BIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  pario,  to  bear.] 

lirintr  forth  two  at  a  birth. 
BI-PART'I-BLE,  )  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  partio,  to 
BIP'AR-TII.E,      (      divide.] 

That  mav  be  divided  into  two  parts.        Martyn. 
BI-PAR'TIENT,  (-par'shent,)  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
partio,  partiens,  to  divide.] 

Dividing  into  two  parts.  Ash. 
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BIP'AR-TITE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  partitus,  divided.] 

1.  Having  two  correspondent  parts,  as  a  legal  con- 
tract or  writing,  one  for  each  party. 

2.  In  botany,  divided  into  two  parts  to  the  base,  as 
a  leaf.  Morton. 

BI-PAR-TI"TION,  7i.    The  act  of  dividing  into"  two 
parts,  or  of  making  two  correspondent  parts.  Johnson. 
BI-PEC'TIN-ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  pcclcn,  a  comb.] 

In  botany,  having  two  margins  toothed  like  a  comb. 
BI'PED,  7j.     [L.  bipes,  of  bis,  twice,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 

foot.]     An  animal  having  two  feet,  as  man. 
BIP'E-DAL,  a.    Having  two  feet,  or  the  length  of  two 

feet. 
BI-PEL'TATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  pelta,  a  buckler.] 

Having  a  defense  like  a  double  shield. 
BI-PEN'NATE,  a,    [L.  bis  and  penna.]    Having  two 

wings. 
BI-PET'AL-OTJS,  a.     [L.  bis,  and  Gr.  Trcj-aW.] 
In  botany,  having  two  dower  leaves  or  petals. 
BI-PIN'NATE,      )      «rT    *,„,•„„„,„„! 
BI-riN'NA/TED,  S  a-     tL>  btpimMus.} 

In  botany,  having  pinnate    leaves   on    each    side 
of  the  common  petiole,  as  a  leaf  or  frond.  Martyn. 
BI-PIN-NAT'1-FID,  <7.     [L.  bis,  twice,  pinna,  a  wing, 
or  feather,  and  findo,  to  divide.] 
In  botany,  doubly  pinnatifid. 

A  bipinnatifid  leaf,  is  a  pinnatifid  leaf  having  its 
^segments  pinnatifid. 
Bl-Po'LAIt,  a.     Doubly  polar.  Coleridge. 

Bl-PUNCT'IJ-AL,  a.     Having  two  points. 
BI-PO'PIL-LaTE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  papilla,  a  pupil.] 
In  entomology,  having  an  ej  e-like  spot  on  the  wing, 
with  two  dots  or  pupils  within  it  of  a  different  color, 
as  in  some  butterflies. 
BI-aUAD'RATE,  n.     [L.  bis,  twice,   and  quadratus, 
squared.] 

In  mathematics,  the  fourth  power,  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  a   square    number  or  quantity   by 
itself.     Thus  4X4  =  16,  which  is  the  square  of  4, 
and  16 X  16  =  -'">'',  the  biquadrate  of  that  number. 
BI-aUAD-RAT'IC,  n.     The  same  as  Biruadrate. 

BI-OUAD-RAT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  biquadratic 
or  fourth  power. 

Bit/uadratic  equation,  in  algebra,  is  an  equation  of 
the  fourth  degree,  or  one  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  is  raised  to  the  fourth  power. 

Biquadratic  parabola,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of 
the  third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the 
same  way. 

Biquadratic  root  of  a  number,  is  the  square  root  of 
the  square  root  of  that  number.  Thus  the  square 
root  of  81  is  9,  and  the  square  root  of  9  is  3,  which 
is  the  bii/umlralic  root  of  81.  Encyc. 

BI-QUIN'TILE,  7i.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  quintus,  fifth.] 
An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other,  by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  a  great  cir- 
cle, that  is,  144  degrees  or  twice  72  degrees. 

BI-Ra'DI-aTE,       )  a.     [L.  bis,   twice,  and   radiatus, 

BI-Ra'DI-a-TED,  J  set  with  rays.]  Having  two 
rays  ;  as,  a  birudiate  fin.  Encyc. 

BIRCH,  (burcti,)  77.  [Sax.  birce  ;  D.  berken,  or  b'erke- 
boom  ;  G.  birke  ;  Dan.  birk.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  trees,  of 
the  genus  Betttla ;  as,  the  white  or  common  birch, 
the  dwarf  birch,  the  Canada  birch,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  and  the  common  black  birch. 
The  smaller  branches  of  the  common  European  birch, 
<B.  alba,)  being  tough  and  slender,  were  formerly 
much  used  for  rods,  (-■specially  in  schools. 

Birch  of  Jamaica  ;  a  species  of  the  Pistacia  or  tur- 
pentine-tree.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BIRCH'jEN   i  ""  Made  of  birch  ;  consisting  of  birch. 

BIROH'-WINEjM.  Wine  made  of  the  vernal  Juice 
of  the  birch. 

BIRD,  (burd,)  tj.  [Sax.  bird,  or  bridd,  a  chicken  ;  from 
the  root  of  bear,  or  W.  bridaw,  to  break  forth.] 

1.  Properly,  a  chicken  ;  the  young  of  fowls  ;  and 
hence  a  small  fowl. 

2.  In  modern  use,  any  fowl  or  flying  animal.  Tech- 
nically, any  individual  helonging"to  a  class  of  warm- 
blooded vertebrate  animals,  (.Ices,)  characterized  by 
oviparous  generation,  a  covering  of  feathers,  a  beak, 
the  posterior  extremities  organized  as  feet,  and  the 
anterior  extremities  as  wings,  generally  formed  for 
flight. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  should  lay  aside  the 
use  of  the  proper  generic  name  of  flying  animals, 
fowl,  Sax.  fugel,  D.  vogel,  the  flyer,  and  substitute 
the  name  of  the  young  of  those  animals,  as  the 
generic  term.  The  fact  is  precisely  what  it  would  be 
to  make  lamb  the  generic  name  of  sheep,  or  colt 
that  of  the  equine  genus. 

BIRD,  i:  i.     To  catch  birds.  Shah. 

BIRD-OF-PAR'A-DISE,  n.  A  name  common  to  a 
genus  of  birds  (Parad'isra)  found  in  the  Oriental  Isles, 
and  in  New  Guinea,  some  of  them  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. The  beak  is  covered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of 
downy  feathers  at  the  base,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
sides  are  very  long.  The  largest  species  is  two  feet 
four  inches  iii  length.  The  head  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  of  this  species  are  lemon-colored  ;  the  neck  Of 
the   brightest  emerald   green,  soft  like  velvet;  the 
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breast  is  black ;  the  wings  of  a  chestnut  color.  The 
back  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  long,  straight, 
narrow  feathers,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  similar  to 
the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  These  are  spread  when 
the  bird  flies,  for  which  reason  it  can  keep  very 
long  on  the  wing.  From  the  rump  proceed  two 
long,  stiff  shafts,  feathered  at  the  extremities.  Encyc. 

BIRD'-BoLT,  iu  [bird  and  bolL]  An  arrow,  broad  at 
the  end,  for  shooting  birds.  Shak. 

BIRD'-€aGE,  n.  [bird  and  cage.']  A  box  or  case 
with  wires,  small  sticks,  or  wicker,  forming  open 
work,  for  keeping  birds. 

BIRD'-CALL,  n.  [bird  and  call.]  A  little  stick,  cleft 
at  one  end,  in  which  is  put  a  leaf  of  some  plant 
for  imitating  the  cry  of  birds.  A  laurel  leaf  counter- 
feits the  voice  of  lapwings ;  a  leek,  that  of  nightin- 
gales, &c.  Encyc. 

BIRD'-€ATCH-ER,  n.  [bird  and  catch.]  One  whose 
employment  is  to  catch  birds  ;  a  fowler. 

BIRD'-CATCH-ING,  n.  [bird  and  catch.]  The  art  of 
taking  birds  or  wild  fowls,  either  for  food,  for  pleas- 
ure, or  for  their  destruction,  when  pernicious  to  the 
husbandman. 

BIRD'-CHER-RY,  n.  [bird  and  cherry.]  A  tree,  a 
species  of  Primus,  (P.  padus.)  There  are  other  species 
called  by  the  same  name.     Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BIRD'ER,  7i.    A  bird-catcher. 

BIRD'-Etf-M),  (burd'Ide,)  a.  auick-sighted  ;  catch- 
ing a  glance  as  one  goes. 

BTRD'-FAN-CI-ER,  n.  One  who  takes  pleasure  in 
rearing  birds. 

2.  One  who  keeps  for  sale  the  various  kinds  of 
birds  which  are  kept  in  cages. 

BIRD'ING-PlECE,  n.  [bird  and  piece.]  A  fowling- 
piece.  Shak. 

BIRO'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bird. 

BIRD'-LlME,n.  [bird  anil  lime.]  A  viscous  substance, 
usually  made  of  the  juice  of  holly-bark,  extracted  by 
boiling,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  nut  oil  or  thin 
grease,  used  to  catch  birds.  For  this  purpose,  the 
twigs  of  a  bush  are  smeared  over  with  this  viscid 
substance.  Encyc. 

BIRD'-LIM-ED,  a.  Smeared  with  bird-lime ;  spread 
to-insnare.  Howell. 

BIRD'-MAN,  n.  [bird  and  man.]  A  fowler  or  bird- 
catcher. 

BIRD'-OR-GAN,  n.  A  small  barrel  organ,  used  in 
teaching  birds  t 

BIRD'-PEP-PER 
Capsicum  or  Guinea'pepper ;  a  shrubby  plant,  bear- 
ing a  small,  oval  fruit,  more  biting  than  the  other 

BIRDS'  EYE,  a.  [bird  and  eye.]  Seen  from  above, 
as  if  by  a  flying  bird  ;  embraced  at  a  glance  ;  hence, 
general  ;  not  minute,  or  entering  into  details ;  as,  a 
bird\i-ev  view  of  a  subject.  Burke. 

BIRDS'EyE,  71.  [bird  and  eye.]  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  plant.-:,  called  also  Phea.iant'seye,  known 
in  botany  by  the  generic  term  Adonis.  There  are 
several  species,  some  of  which  produce  beautiful 
flowers.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'EyE-Ma'PLE,  7!.  A  kind  of  maple  having 
spots  like  the  eve  of  a  bird,  used  in  cabinet  work. 

BIRJUS'FOOT,  n.  [bird  and  foot.]  A  plant,  the  Or- 
nithopus, 'whose  legumen  is  articulated,  cylindrical, 
and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'FOOT-TRE'FOIL,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Loins,  of  several  species.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'-MOUTH,  n.  In  architecture,  an  interior  an- 
gle or  notch  cut  across  a  piece  of  timber,  for  its  re- 
ception on  the  edge  of  another,  as  that  on  a  rafter  to 
be  laid  on  a  plate. 

EIRDS'NEST,  n.  [bird  and  nest.]  The  nest  in  which 
a  bird  lays  eggs  and  hatches  her/jyoung. 

9.  A  plant,  a  species  of  OphryeaBlwyblade  ;  also, 
a  species  of  Orchis.  ^w  "N         Encyc 

3.  In  cookery,  the  nest  of  a  small  swallow,  of  China 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  delicately  tasted,  and 
mixed  with  soups.  This  nest  is  found  in  the  rocks  ; 
it  is  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  of  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg,  and  ki  substance  resembles  isinglass.  In  the 
East,  these  nests  are  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and 
sell  nt  a  verv  high  price.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'TARES  and  BIRDS'TONGUE  ;  names  of 
plants. 

BIRD'-WIT-TED,  a.  Flighty  ;  passing  rapidly  from 
one  subject  to  another  ;  not  having  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention. Bacon, 

Bl'REME,  it.     [L.  biremis,  bis  and  remus,  an  oar.] 
A  vessel  with  two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  Mitford. 

BIRG'AN-DER,  7i.  The  name  of  a  wild  goose.  Q.u. 
Bergander. 

BZ-RIIOM-BOID'AL,  a.  [bis  and  rhomboid.]  Having 
a  surface  composed  of  twelve  rhombic  faces,  which, 
being  taken  six  and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till 
they  intercept  each  other,  would  form  two  different 
rhombs.  Cleaveland. 

BV\K'EN,v.U  [from  birch;  Sax.  birce,  byre]  To  beat 
with  a  birch  or  rod.     [Obs.]  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

fi-ROS'TRATE,       )    a,     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  rostrum, 

ill -ROS'TRA-TED, j       aWk.] 

Having  a  double  beak,  or  process  resembling  a  beak. 
The  capaul.  is  l/ilncnl  ir  and  hirostratsd.  Encyc. 

BIRT,  (hurt,)  n,    A  fish,  called  also  turbot. 


BIRTH,  (burth,)  n.  [Sax.  byrd.  beorth;  D.geboorte ; 
Ger.  geburt ;  Ir.  beirthe,  from  bear ;  perhaps  L.  partus, 
from  pario.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  bom. 
Except  in  poetry,  it  is  generally  applied  to  human 
beings ;  as,  the  birth  of  a  son. 

2.  Lineage  ;  extraction  ;  descent ;  as,  Grecian 
birth.  Denham. 

It  is  used  of  high  or  low  extraction  ;  but  is  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  for  a  descent  from  noble 
or  honorable  parents  and  ancestors ;  as,  a  man  of  birth, 

3.  The  condition  in  which  a  person  is  born. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  is  born ;  that  which  is  produced, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.        Milton.    Addison. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  forth;  as,  she  had  two 
children  at  a  birth. 

6.  In  a  theological  sense,  regeneration  is  called  the 
new  birth. 

7.  Origin;  beginning;  as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 
BIRTH,  )  7t.  A  station  in  which  a  ship  rides.  [See 
BERTH,  j        Berth.] 

BIRTH'DaY,  ti.  [birth  and  day.]  The  day  in  which 
any  person  is  born. 

2.  The  same  day  of  the  month,  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  every  succeeding  year ;  often  celebrated 
as  a  joyful  anniversary.  It  sometimes  has  the  form 
of  an  attribute  ;  as,  a  birth-day  ode. 

BIRTH'DOM,  h.  [birth  and  dom.  See Dom  and  Doom.] 
Privilege  of  birth.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

BIRTH'ING,  7t.  Any  thing  added  to  raise  the  sides  of 
a  ship.  Ash.    Bailey. 

BIRTH'LESS.  a.    Destitute  of  birth. 

BIRTH'NIGHT,  (burth'nlte,)  ti.  [birth  and  night,] 
The  night  in  which  a  person  is  born  ;  and  the  anni- 
versary of  that  night  in  succeeding  years. 

BIRTH'PLaCE,  ti.  [birth  and  place.]  The  town, 
city,  or  country,  where  a  person  is  bom;  more  gen- 
erally, the  particular  town,  city,  or  other  local 
district. 

BIRTHRIGHT,  (burth'rite.)  7t.  [birth  and  right.] 
Any  right  or  privilege  to  which  a  person  is  entitled 
by  birth,  such  as  an  estate  descendible  by  law  to  an 
heir,  or  civil  liberty  under  a  free  constitution. 

Esau,  for  a  morsel,  sold  his  birthright.  —  Hcb.  sil. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  primogeniture,  or 

the  privilege  of  the  first  born,  but  is  applicable  to  any 

right  which  results  from  descent. 
BIRTH'-SONG,  n.    A  song  sung  at  the  birth  of  a 

person. 
BIRTH'-STRAN"GLED,  a.       [birth    and    strangle.] 

Strangled  or  suffocated  in  being  born.  Shak. 

BIRTH'WORT,    (burth'wurt,)    n.     [birth  and   wort.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  Aristolochia,  of  many  species. 
Encyc. 
BIS,  in  music,  denotes  repetition  of  a  passage. 
BI'SA,   )  7t.    A  coin  of  Pegu,  of  the  value  of  half  a 
Bl'ZA,  )        ducat ;  also,  a  weight.  Encyc. 

BIS'€0-TIN,  ti.     [Fr.]     A  confection,  made  of  flour, 

sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs. 
BIS'CUIT,  (bis'kit,)  n.     [Fr.,  compounded  of  L.  bis, 

twice,  and  cuil,  baked  ;  It.  biscotto ;  Sp.  bhcocho.] 

1.  A  kind  of  bread,  formed  into  cakes,  and  baked 
hard  for  seamen. 

2.  A  cake,  variously  made,  for  the  use  of  private 
families.  The  name,  in  England,  is  given  to  a  com- 
position of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar.  With  us  the 
name  is  given  to  a  composition  of  flour  and  butter, 
made  and  baked  in  private  families.  But  the  com- 
positions under  this  denomiuation  are  very  various. 

3.  Earthen  ware  or  porcelain  which  has  under- 
gone the  first  baking,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  glazing. 

4.  In  sculpture,  a  species  of  un  glazed  porcelain, 
in  which  groups  and  figures  are  formed  in  miniature. 

BI-SEOT',  v.  t.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  seco,  scctum,  to  cut. 
See  Section.] 

To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts.  In  geometry,  one 
line  bisects  another  when  it  crosses  it,  leaving  an 
equal  part  of  the  line  on  each  side  of  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed. 

BI-SE€T'ED,  pp.    Divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

B7-SE€T'ING,  ppr.    Dividing  into  two  equal  parts. 

BI-SEC'TION,  7t.  The  act  of  cutting  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  the  division  of  any  line  or  quantity  into  two 
equal  parts. 

BI-SEG'MENT,  n.  [bis  and  segment.]  One  of  the 
parts  of  a  line,  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

I'.i  :  >  ,'RI-ATE,  a.    Existing  in  two  series. 

BI-SE'TOSE,  ,         rT       ,        , 

BI-SE'TOUS,  j  "•     l>  setosus-l 
Having  two  bristles. 

BI-SEX'OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  both  sexes.     Brown. 

Bl-SEX'TT-AL,  a.  In  botany,  being  of  both  sexes,  as  a 
flower  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils  within  the 
same  envelop. 

BISH'OP,  n.  [L.  episcopus;  Gr.  Enimconoc,  of  ctrt, 
over,  and  okottos,  inspector,  or  visitor;  OKontto,  to 
view  or  inspect;  whence,  txiotccKmuai,  to  visit  or 
inspect ;  also,  tm(m»««tii,  to  view.  This  Greek  and 
Latin  word  accompanied  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  and  has 
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been  corrupted  into  Saxon  biscop,  bisceop,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  biskop,  D.  bisschop,  Ger.  bischnf,  It.  vescovo,  Fr. 
evique,  Sp.  obispo,  Port,  bispo,  W.  csgob,  and  Ir.  easgob. 

u  JO  3 
In  At.  and  Pers.  uijul  oskof.  This  title  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  those  whom  they  sent  into  the  prov- 
inces subject  to  them,  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs ; 
and  the  Romans  gave  the  title  to  those  who  were 
inspectors  of  provisions.] 

1.  An  overseer  ;  a  spiritual  superintendent,  ruler, 
or  director  ;  applied  to  Christ. 

Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls.  —  1  Pel.  ii. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  a  spiritual  overseer ;  an 
elder  or  presbyter ;  one  who  had  the  pastoral  care  of 
a  church. 

The  same  persons  are  in  this  chapter  called  elders  or  presbyters, 

Till  the  chinch. s  were  ■  u]'i:i-|,  the  bi.hvps  and  presbyters 
werethesame.  lb.  Phil.  i.  1.     1  Tim.  iii.  1.     Til.  i.  7. 

Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fnli-rs  do,  with  one  consent,  declare 
that  bishops  u-.-re  c.iij'-nl  pr  >hyi "rs,  and  preabyl-rs  bishojjs, 
in  apostolic  lin.es,  the  name  I,  hi£  then  conimou.    Whitby. 

3.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  some  Protestant 
churches,  a  prelate,  or  person  consecrated  for  the 
spiritual  government  and  direction  of  a  diocese.  In 
Great  Britain,  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
who,  upon  request  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
leave  to  elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  conge  d'elire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nominating 
the  person  whom  he  would  have  chosen.  The  elec- 
tion, by  the  chapter,  must  be  made  within  twelve 
days,  or  the  king  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleases.  Bishops  tire  const-crated  by  an  archbishop, 
with  two  assistant  bishops.  A  bishop  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  all  bishops,  except  the  bishop  of 
Man,  are  peers  of  the  realm.  Blackstone. 

By  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States,  no  diocese  or  state  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  unless  there  are  at 
least  six  officiating  presbyters  residing  therein,  who 
shall  be  qualified,  accortting  to  the  canons,  to  vote 
for  a  bishop ;  a  majority  of  whom,  at  least,  must  con- 
cur in  the  election.  But  the  conventions  of  two  or 
more  dioceses,  or  states,  having  together  nine  or 
more  such  presbyters,  may  join  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  A  convention  is  composed  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  lay  delegation,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  each  parish.  In  every  state,  the  bishop  is 
to  be  chosen  according  to  such  rules  as  the  conven- 
tion of  that  state  shall  ordain.  The  mode  of  election 
in  most  or  all  of  the  states,  is  by  a  concurrent  vote  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  in  convention,  each  body  voting 
separately.  Before  a  bishop  can  be  consecrated,  he 
must  receive  a  testimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
general  convention  of  the  church  ;  or,  if  that  is  not 
in  session,  from  a  majority  of  the  standing  committee 
in  the  several  dioceses.  The  mode  of  consecrating 
bishops  and  ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  differs 
not  essentially  from  the  practice  in  England. 

Bishop  Browncll. 

BISH'OP,  7t.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine, 
oranges,  and  sugar.  Swift. 

2.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress. 

BISH'OP,  v.  t.  To  confirm ;  to  admit  solemnly  into 
the  church.  Johnson. 

2.  Among  horse-dealers,  to  u«e  arts  to  make  an  old 
horse  look  like  a  young  one,  or  to  give  a  good  ap- 
pearance to  a  bad  horse.  Ash.    Encyc. 

BISH'I  IP-DOM,  n.    Jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 

BISH'OP-ED,  (bish'opt,)  pp.    Confirmed. 

IllSirnlMNG,  77>r.     Confirming. 

BISH'OP-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  bishop;  belonging 
to  a  bishop.  Fulke. 

BISH'OP-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  bishop. 

Hooker. 

BISH'OP-RIC,  71.     [Sisftopand  ric,  jurisdiction.] 

1.  A  diocese ;  the  district  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  extends.  In  England  are  twen- 
ty-four bishoprics,  besides  that  of  Sodor  and  Man  ; 
in  Ireland,  eighteen. 

2.  The  charge  of  instructing  and  governing  in 
spiritual  concerns  ;  office.     Acts  i.  20. 

BISH'OPS-WEED,  ti.  [bishop  and  weed.]  A  name 
common  to  different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 

BIS  H'OPS- WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.     A  plant. 

BISK,  71.  [Fr.  bisque.]  Soup  or  broth,  made  by  boil- 
ing several  sorts  of  "flesh  together.  King. 

BISK'ET,  71.  A  biscuit.  This  orthography  is  adopted 
bv  manv  respectable  writers. 

BIS'MUT'H,  n.  [G.  wissmnth.]  A  metal  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  white  color,  and  a  lamellar  texture. 
It  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  malleable,  being  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  it  is  reducible  to  powder.  Its 
internal  face  or  fracture  exhibits  large  shining  plates, 
variously  disposed.  It  melts  at  1763  Fahr.,  and  may 
be  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  often  found 
in  a  native  state,  crystallized  in  rhombs  or  octahe- 
drons, or  in  the  form  of  dendrites,  or  thin  lamina?  .n- 
vesting  the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly  cobalt. 
Encyc 
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BIS'MUTH-AL,  a.  Consisting  of  bismuth,  or  con- 
taining it.  Cteavcland. 

BES'MUTH-I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  bismuth.  ' 

BIS'MUTH-INE,  n.  A  rare  mineral,  composed  of  bis- 
muth and  sulphur  ;  a  native  sulphuret  of  bismuth. 

BT8'MUTH-0'€HER,  (  n.   A  native  oxyd  of  bismuth, 

BIS'MUTH-O'eHRE,  |  sometimes  containing  a  small 
portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

BI'SON,  vi.  [L.]  A  quadruped  of  the  bovine  genus, 
usually  but  improperly  called  the  buffalo.  The  proper 
bufl'alo  is  a  distinct  species,  peculiar  to  the  warmer 
climates  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  bison  is  a 
wild  animal,  with  short,  black,  rounded  horns,  with 
a  great  interval  between  their  bases.  On  the  shoul- 
ders Is  a  large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance. The  head  and  hunch  are  covered  with  a 
long,  undulated  fleece,  of  a  rust  color,  divided  into 
locks.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  is  covered  in  this 
manner;  but  in  summer,  the  hind  part  of  the  body 
is  naked  and  wrinkled.  The  tail  is  about  a  foot 
long,  naked,  except  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end.  The 
fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick  and  strong ;  the 
hind  parts  arc  slender  and  weak.  These  animals  in- 
habit the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  some 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Pennant. 
Pennant  alleges  that  the  bison  of  America  is  the 
same  species  of  animal  as  the  bison  and  aurochs  of 
Europe,  the  bonasus  of  Aristotle,  the  urns  of  Cesar, 
the  bosferus  or  wild  ox  of  Strabo,  the  bison  of  Pliny, 
and  the  biston  of  Oppian. 

BIS-SEX'TILE,  7i.  [L.  biwrtilis,  leap  year,  from  bis- 
sextus,  (J«  and  seztus,)  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  which 
was  reckoned  twice  every  fourth  year,  by  the  inter- 
calation of  a  day.    Ainsworlh.] 

Leap  year ;  every  fourth  year,  in  which  a  day  is 
added  to  the  month  of  February,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  6  hours,  which  the  civil  year  contains, 
above  365  days.  This  excess  is  11  minutes  3  sec- 
onds too  much  ;  that  is,  it  exceeds  the  real  year,  or 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth.  Hence,  at  the  end 
of  every  century,  divisible  by  4,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  bissextile  day,  and  to  suppress  it  at  the  end 
of  those  centuries  which  are  not  divisible  by  4. 

Encyc. 

BIS-SEX'TILE,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  leap  year. 

BIS'SON,  a.     [Sax.  bisen.]     Blind.     [Mot  used.]    Shale. 

bis'tre;  j  "•    [Fr-  bist">  from  te> brown-] 

Am  ng  painters,  a  dark-brown  pigment  extracted 
from  the  soot  of  wood.  To  prepare  it,  soot  [that  of 
beach  is  the  best]  is  put  into  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boiled  half  an  hour; 
after  standing  to  settle,  and  while  hot,  the  clearer 
part  of  the  fluid  must  be  poured  off  from  the  sedi- 
ment, and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  remainder  is 
bister.  Encyc. 

BI-STIP'U-LED,  a.     Having  two  stipules. 

BIS'TORT,  71.     [L.  bistorta,  bis  and  tortus,  twisted.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Polygonum  ;  in  popular  lan- 
guage, called  snaltc-wecd. 

BIS'TOU-RY,  (bis'tu-ry,)  n  [Fr.  bistouri,  from  Pistoia, 
a  city.] 

A  surgical  instrument  for  making  incisions.  It  is 
either  straight  and  fixed  in  a  handle  like  a  knife,  or 
its  blade  turns  like  a  lancet,  or  it  is  crooked,  with 
the  sharp  edge  on  the  inside.  Encyc. 

BI-SUL'CATE,  a.    Two-furrowed. 

9.  In  zoology,  cloven-footed,  or  with  two  hoofed 
digits. 

Bt-SUL'COUS,  a.  [L.  bisulcus,  of  bis  and  sulcus,  a 
furrow.]   Cloven-footed,  as  swine  or  oxen.  Brown. 

BI-SUL'PHU-RET,  71.     [L.  bini  and  sulphuret.] 

In  chemistry,  asulpliurot  uiili  two  atoms  of  sulphur, 
as  the  electro-negative  ingredient.  An  incorrect  term 
tur  deuto-sulphurct, 

BIT,  71.  [Sax.  bitol,  gebecte,  gcbcBtcl,  a  bit;  bcetan,  to 
bit  or  curb.]  The  iron  part  of  a  bridle  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  and  its  appendages, 
to  which  the  reins  are  fastened.  It  includes  the  bit 
mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the  sevel  holes,  the 
tranchefil,  and  cross  chains.  Bits  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  musrole,  snaffle,  or  watering  bit ;  the 
canon  mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle ;  the  canon  or 
fast  mouth,  all  of  a  piece,  kneed  in  the  middle  ;  the 
scatch-mouth  ;  the  masticador,  or  slavering  hit,  &c. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

BIT,  v.  t.  To  put  a  bridle  upon  a  horse  ;  to  put  the  bit 
in  the  mouth. 

BIT,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Bite.  Seized  or  wounded  by  the 
teeth. 

BIT,  n.  [Sax.  bita,  a  bite  or  mouthful;  bitan, to  bite; 
D.  bit;  G.  biss.]  A  small  piece  ;  a  mouthful,  or  mor- 
sel ;  a  bite. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  any  substance. 

3.  A  small  coin  of  the  West  Indies,  ahalf  pistareen, 
about  ten  cents,  or  five  pence  sterling. 

4.  A  small  instrument  for  boring. 

This  word  is  used,  like  jot  and  whit,  to  express  the 
smallest  degree  ;  as,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  or  better. 
BITCH,  n.     [Sax.  bicca,  bicce,  bice;  Dan.  bikke.     du. 
Ger  bctze  ;  Basque,  potioa.    This  word  probably  sig- 
nifies a  female,  for  the  French  biche  is  a  hind.] 


BIT 

1.  The  female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of  the  dog, 
wolf,  and  fox. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

Pope.    ArbnthnoU 
BITE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Bit  ;  pp.  Bit,  Bittem.     [Sax.  bitan; 
Sw.  bita;  Dan.  bide;  Ger.  beissen,  to  bite.] 

1.  To  break  or  crush  with  the  teeth,  as  in  eating ; 
to  pierce  with  the  teeth,  as  a  serpent ;  to  seize  with 
the  teeth,  as  a  dog. 

2.  To  pinch  or  pain,  as  with  cold ;  as,  a  biting 
north  wind  ;  the  frost  bites. 

3.  To  reproach  with  sarcasm  ;  to  treat  with  sever- 


4.  To  pierce,  cut,  or  wound  ;  as,  a  biting  falchion. 


The  rogue  was  bit.  Pope. 

[Not  elegant,  but  common.] 

7.  To  enter  the  ground  and  hold  fast,  as  the  bill 
and  palm  of  an  anchor.  Jlfar.  Diet. 

8.  To  injure  by  angry  contention. 

If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another.  —  Gal.  v. 

To  bite  the  thumb  at  a  person,  was  formerly  a  mark 

of  contempt,  designed  to  provoke  a  quarrel ;  as,  in 

Shakspeare,  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us  ?  " 

BITE,  71.    The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth  of  an 

animal,  as  the  bite  of  a  dog;  or  with  the  mouth,  as 

2.  The  wound  made  by  the  teeth.  [of  a  fish. 

3.  A  morsel  ;  as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  bit- 
ing ;  a  mouthful. 

4.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud.     [A  low  word.] 

5.  A  sharper  ;  one  who  cheats. 

BIT'ER,  7i.     One  who  bites  ;  that  which  bites ;  a  fish 
apt  to  take  bait. 
2.  One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

BI-TERN'ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  ternus,  three.] 

In  botany,  doubly  ternate,  as  when  a  petiole  has 
three  ternate  leaflets.  Martyn. 

BIT'ING,  71.    Act  of  biting. 

BlT'ING,  ppr.  Seizing,  wounding,  or  crushing  with 
the  teeth;  pinchintr,  paining,  causing  to  smart  with 
cold  ;  reproaching  with  severity,  or  treating  sarcasti- 
cally ;  cheating. 

BIT'ING,  a.    Sharp  ;  severe  ;  sarcastic.  ' 

BlT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  sarcastic  or  jeering  manner. 

BIT'LESS,  a.   Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle.     Fanshaw. 

BIT'MOUTH,  71.  [bit  and  mouth.]  The  bit,  or  that 
part  of  a  bridle  which  is  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 

Bailey.     Ash.     Encyc. 

BIT'TA-€LE   7t.  [an.  Fr.  boite  d'aiguille,  needle-box.] 
The  box  for  the  compass  on  board  a  ship.     [See 
Binnacle.] 

BIT'TED,  pp.  Having  the  bit  put  in  the  mouth. 

BIT'T-EN,  (bit'tn,)  ]rp.  of  Bite.  Seized  or  wounded 
by  the  teeth ;  cheated. 

BIT'TER,  a.  [Sax.  biter;  Sw.  D.  Ger.  and  Dan.  bitter, 
from  bite.] 

1.  Sharp  or  biting  to  the  taste  ;  acrid  ;  like  worm- 

2.  Sharp  ;  cruel ;  severe  ;  as,  bitter  enmity.  Heb.  i. 

3.  Sharp,  as  words  ;  reproachful  ;  sarcastic. 

4.  Sharp  to  the  feeling ;   piercing ;   painful ;  that 
makes  to  smart ;  as,  a  Jitter  cold  clay,  or  a  bitter  blast. 

5.  Painful  to  the  mind  ;  calamitous ;  poignant ;  as, 

6.  Afflicted  ;  distressed.  [a  bitter  fate. 

The  Egyptians  made  their  lives  bitter.  — Ex.  i. 

7.  Hurtful ;  very  sinful. 

It  is  an  evil  and  bitter  thing.—  Jer.  ii. 

8.  Mournful ;  distressing;  expressive  of  misery ;  as, 
a  bitter  complaint  or  lamentation.    Job  xxiii.    Jer. 


BIT'TER,  n.  A  substance  that  is  bitter.  [See  Bit- 
tersJ 

BIT'TER,  7t.  [See  Bitts.]  In  marine  language,  a  turn 
of  the  cable  which  is  round  the  bitts. 

Bitter-end;  that  part  of  a  cable  which  is  abaft  the 
bitts,  and  therefore  within  board,  when  the  ship  rides 
at  anchor.  _  Mar.  Diet. 

BIT'TER-GoURD,  n.  [bitter  and  gourd.]  A  plant,  a 
species  of  Cucumis,  called  Colocynthis,  Coloeynth,  Cob- 
oquintada.  The  fruit  is  of  the  gourd  kind,  having  a 
shell  inclosing  a  bitter  pulp,  which  is  a  very  drastic 
purgative.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  is  the 
bitter  apple  of  the  shops.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  bitter ;  bitter  in  a  mod- 
erate degree.  Ooldsmith. 

BIT'TER-ISH-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  moder- 
ately bitter.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER-LY,  adv.    With  a  bitter  taste. 

2.  In  a  severe  manner;  in  a  manner  expressing 
poignant  grief;  as,  to  weep  bitterly. 

3.  In  a  manner  severely  reproachful ;  sharply  ;  se- 
verely ;  angrily  ;  as,  to  censure  bitterly. 

BIT'TERN,  71.*  [D.  butoor ;  Fr.  butor ;  Corn,  klabitter.] 
A  fowl  of  the  Grallic  order,  the  ardea  stellaris, 
(Linn.,)  a  native  of  Europe.  This  fowl  has  long 
legs  and  neck,  and  stalks  among  reeds  and  sedge, 
feeding  upon  fish.  It  makes  a  singular  noise,  called 
by  Dryden  bumping,  and  by  Goldsmith  booming. 

Encyc. 


BIV 

BIT'TERN,  71.  [from  bitter  |  In  salt  works,  the  brine 
remaining  after  the  salt  is  concreted.  This,  being 
laded  off,  and  the  salt  taken  out  of  the  pan,  is  re- 
turned, and,  being  again  boiled,  yields  more  salt.  It 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Epsom  salt,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  of  Glauber's  salt,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  soda.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  in- 
dicus,  &c,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  in  adultera- 
ting beer.  Cooley. 

BIT'TER-NESS,  n.     [from  bitter.]    A  bitter  taste  ;  or 


2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  extreme  enmity,  grudge, 
hatred  ;  or  rather  an  excessive  degree  or  implacable- 
ness  of  passions  and  emotions ;  as,  the  bitterness  of 
anger.    Eph.  iv. 

3.  Sharpness  ;  severity  of  temper. 

4.  Keenness  of  reproach  ;  piquancy  ;  biting  sarcasm. 

5.  Keen  sorrow  ;  painful  affliction  ;  vexation ;  deep 
distress  of  mind. 


Han 


Job, 


In  the  gall  of  bitterness;  in  a  state  of  extreme  im- 
piety or  enmity  to  God.     Acts  viii. 

Root  of  bitterness;  a  dangerous  error,  or  schism, 

tending  to  draw  persons  to  apostasy.    Heb.  xii. 

BIT'TERS,  n.pl.  A  liquor  in  which  bitter  herbs  or  roots 

are  steeped  ;  generally  a  spirituous  liquor,  the  bitter 

cause  of  intemperance,   of  disease,  and  of  premature 

In  the  materia  medica,  the  term  bitters  is  applied  to 
such  medicinal  substances  as  are  characterized  by 
their  bitterness.  Cullen. 

The  simple  bitters  are  properly  such  as  exert  only  a 
tonic  power  on  the  digestive  organs. 

BIT'TER-SALT,ti.  Epsom  salt ;  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

BIT'TER-SPaR,  n.  A  sparry  mineral,  resembling 
calcareous  spar,  but  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  the  crystallized  va- 
riety of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  Ure. 

BIT'TER-SWEET,  n.  [bitter  and  sweet.]  A  species 
of  Solanum,  a  slender,  climbing  plant,  whose  root, 
when  chewed,  produces  first  a  bitter,  then  a  sweet 
taste.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER- VETCH,  71.  [bitter  and  vetch.]  A  species 
of  Ervum,  or  lentil,  cultivated  for  fodder.      Encyc. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants,  known  by  the  generic  name 
Orobus,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  papilionaceous 
flowers.  Tiie  tubercles  of  one  species  are  in  great 
esteem  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who 
chew  them,  when  dry,  to  give  a  better  relish  to  their 
iiquors. 

BIT'TER-WORT,  n.  [bitter  and  wort.]  The  plant 
called  gentian,  Gentiana,  which  has  a  remarkably 
bitter  taste. 

BIT'TING  ppr.    Putting  the  bits  in  the  mouth. 

BIT'TOUR  or  BIT'TOR,  71.     The  bittern,     Dryden. 

BITTS,  71.  pi.     [from  the  same  root  as  bite.] 

A  frame  of  two  strong  pieces  of  timber  fixed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  on  which  to 
fasten  the  cables.  There  are  also  top-sail  sheet-lntts, 
'pinil.-biils,  carrirk-bitts,  &.C.  Mar.  Dirt. 

B1TT,  v.  t.  To  put  round  the  bitts  ;  as,  to  bitt  the  ca- 
ble, in  order  to  fasten  it  or  to  slacken  it  out  gradually, 
which  is  called  veering  away.  Mar.  Diet, 

BI-TOME',  71.  Bitumen,  so  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  May. 

BI-TuM'iJD,  a.    Smeared  with  bitumen.  Shak. 

BI-Tu'MEN,  n.     [L. ;  Fr.  bitume;   Sp.  betun;   It,  be- 

This  name  is  used  to  denote  various  inflammable 
substances,  of  a  strong  smell  and  of  different  consist- 
encies, which  are  found  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  varieties,  most  of  which  evidently  pass  into 
each  other,  proceeding  from  naphtha,  the  most  fluid, 
to  petroleum,  a  viscid  fluid,  maltha,  more  or  less  co- 
hesive, elastic  bitumen  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  and 
asphaltum,  which  is  sometimes  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail.  Nicholson.     Cleaveland. 

BI-Tu'MI-NATE,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  with  bitumen. 
BI-TO'MI-Na-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Impregnated  with  bitu- 
men. 
BI-TU-MI-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [bitumen  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  bitumen.  Eirwan. 

BI-TU-MIN-1-Za'TION,  n.    The  process  of  forming 

bitumen.  Mantell. 

BI-TO'MIN-IZE,  v.  t    To  form  into  or  impregnate 

with  bitumen.  Lit.  Mag. 

BI-TO'MIN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Forming  bitumen. 
BI-Tu'MI-NOUS,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  bitumen  ; 
compounded  with  bitumen  ;  containing  bitumen. 
Milton. 
Bituminous  limestone  is  of  a  lamellar  structure,  sus 
ceptible  of  polish,  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  and, 
when  rubbed,  emitting  an  unpleasant  smell.    That 
of  Dalmatia  is  so  charged  with  bitumen  that  it  may 
be  cut  like  soap.  Ure. 

Bituminous  shale  ;  an  argillaceous  shale  impregna- 
ted with  bitumen,  usually  accompanying  coal. 

Bi  ande. 
BI'VALVE,  71.*  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  valve,  L.  valva.] 
A  molluscous  animal,  having  a  shelly  covering 
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consisting  of  two  parts  or  valves,  joined  together  by 
an  elastic  ligament  at  the  cardo  or  hinge,  or  a  shell 
consisting  of  two  parts,  which  open  and  shut.  Also, 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed-case  opens  or  splits  into 
two  parts  or  valves.  Encyc.     Brande. 

BT'VALVE,  )  a.     Having  two  shells  or  valves 

BI-VALV'U-LAR,  [     which  open  and   shut,  as  the 

Bl-VALV'OUS,  )  oyster,  or  two  parts  or  valves 
which  open  at  maturity,  as  the  seed-vessels  of  certain 
plants.  Martyn. 

Bi-VAULT'ED,  a.     [L.  bis,  twiee,  and  vault.] 

Having  two  vaults  or  arches.  Barlow. 

BI-V  EN'TRAL,  a.     [L.  bis  and  venter,  belly.] 

Having  two  bellies  ;  as,  a  biventral  muscle.  Bailey. 

BIV'I-OUS,  a.     [I.,  bioius;  bis  and  nVi,  way.] 
Having  two  ways,  or  leading  two  ways. 

Brown. 

BIV QUAC,  (biv'wak,)  n.  [Fr.  This  word  is  prob- 
ably composed  of  be  and  the  Teutonic  root  of  wake, 
watch ;  Sax.  wacian,  to  wake,  to  watch  ;  L.  vigilo  ; 
G.  wachc,  a  guard  ;  wachcn,  to  watch.] 

The  guard  or  watch  of  a  whole  army,  as  in  cases  of 
great  danger  of  surprise  or  attack  ;  or  an  encamp- 
ment without  tents  or  covering. 

BIVOUAC,  v.  t.  To  watch  or  be  on  guard,  as  a 
whole  army;  to  encamp  during  the  night  without 
tents  or  covering. 

[This  word  anglicized  would  be  bewatch.] 

BIX'YVORT,  n.     A  plant. 

BIZ'AN-TINE.     Sec  Byzantine. 

BIZARRE',  (be-zar',)  a.  [Fr.]  Odd;  fantastical; 
whimsical ;  extravagant. 

BLAB,  v.  t.  [W.  llaoaru,  to  speak  ;  D.  labbery,  prattle  ; 
Ir.  clabaire,  a  babbler  ;  labliraim,  to  speak  ;  Chaucer, 
labbe,  a  blabber.] 

1.  To  utter  or  tell  in  a  thoughtless  manner ;  to  pub- 
lish secrets  or  trifles  without  discretion.  It  implies, 
says  Johnson,  rather  thoughtlessness  than  treachery, 
but  may  be  used  in  either  sense.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tell  or  utter,  in  a  good  sense.  Sliak. 
BLAB,  v.  i.  To  tattle  ;  to  tell  tales.  Shak. 
BLAB,  n.     A  babbler ;  a  telltale  ;  one  who  betrays  se- 

crets;  or  tells  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

BLAB'BER,  n.     A  tattler  ;  a  telltale. 

BLAB'BING,  ppr.  Telling  indiscreetly  what  ought 
to  be  concealed  ;  tattling. 

BLACK,  a.  [Sax.  blac,  and  blare,  black,  pale,  wan, 
livid  ;  blaeian,  bliecan,  to  become  pale,  to  turn  white, 
to  become  black,  to  blacken;  bloc,  ink;  Sw.  blek, 
pale,  wan,  livid  ;  bleck,  ink  ;  bleka,  to  insolate,  to  ex- 
pose to  the  sun,  or  to  bleach  ;  also  to  lighten,  to 
flash ;  D.  blrek,  pale ;  bleeken,  to  bleach  ;  G.  bleich, 
pale,  wan,  bleak  ;  bleichcn,  to  bleach  ;  Dan.  blmk,  ink  ; 
blecg,  pale,  wan,  bleak,  sallow  ;  blege,  to  bleach. 
It  is  remarkable  that  black,  bleak,  and  bleach,  are  all 
radically  one  word.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be, 
pale,  wan,  or  sallow,  from  which  has  proceeded  the 
present  variety  of  significations.] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  night ;  destitute  of  light ;  dark. 

2.  Darkened  by  clouds  ;  as,  the  heavens  black  with 
clouds. 

3.  Sullen  ;  having  a  cloudy  look  or  countenance. 

Shak. 

4.  Atrociously  wicked  ;  horrible  ;  as,  a  black  deed 
or  crime.  Dryden. 

5.  Dismal ;  mournful ;  calamitous.  Shak. 
Black  and  blue  ;  the  dark  color  of  a  bruise  in  the 

flesh,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  mixture  of  blue. 
BLACK,  n.    That  which  is  destitute  of  light  or  white- 
ness ;  the  darkest  color,  or  rather  a  destitution  of  all 
color ;  as,  a  cloth  has  a  good  black. 

2.  A  negro  ;  a  person  whose  skin  is  black. 

3.  A  black  dress,  or  mourning  ;  as,  to  be  clothed 
in  black. 

BLACK,  v.  t.    To  make  black  ;  to  blacken  ;  to  soil. 
Boyle. 

BLACK'-A€T,  n.  [black  aW  act.]  The  English  stat- 
ute 9  Geo.  I.,  which  makes  it  felony  to  appear  armed 
in  any  park  or  warren,  &c,  or  to  hunt  or  steal  deer, 
&c,  with  the  face  blacked  or  disguised.  Blackstune. 

BLACK'-ART,  n.     Conjuration. 

BLACK' A-MOOR,  n.  [black  and  moor.]  A  negro ;  a 
black  man. 

BLACK'BALL,  n.  [black  and  ball]  A  composition 
of  tallow,  &c.  for  blacking  shoes. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  as  a  negative  in 
voting. 

BLACK'BALL,  v.  u  To  reject  or  negative  in  choos- 
ing, by  putting  black  balls  into  a  ballot-box. 

BLACK' BAR,  n.  [black  and  bar.]  A  plea  obliging 
the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  place  of  trespass.       Ash. 

BLACK'BER-RY,    n.     [Sax.    blacbcrian ;    black     and 

CThe 
to  different  species  or  varieties 
and  their  fruit. 

BLACK'BIRD,  n.  [black  and  bird.]  In  England,  a 
species  of  thrush,  the  Turdus  Merula,  a  singing-bird 
with  a  fine  note,  but  very  loud.  In  America,  this 
name  is  given  to  different  birds,  as  to  the  Gracula 
quiscula,  or  crow  blackbird,  and  to  the  Oriolus 
phceniceus,  or  red-winged  blackbird,  (Sturnus 
preiiatorius,  Wilson.) 

BLACKBOARD,  n.    A  board  used  in  schools,  &c, 


for 


g,  drawing  lines,  and  various  other  pur- 


BLACK'-BOOK,  n.  [black  and  book.]  The  black- 
book  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  is  a  book  said  to 
have  been  composed  in  1175,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 
It  contains  a  description  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
its  officers,  their  ranks  and  privileges,  wages,  per- 
quisites, and  jurisdiction,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  in  money,  grain,  and  cattle.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  book  which  treats  of  necromancy.     Encyc. 

3.  A  book  compiled  by  order  of  the  visitors  of  mon- 
asteries, under  Henry  VIII.,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  enormities  practiced  in  religious 
houses,  to  blacken  them  and  to  hasten  their  dissolu- 
tion. Encyc. 

BLACK'-BROW-£D,  a.  [black  and  brow.]  Having 
black  eyebrows  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  threatening  ;  as, 
a  black-browed  gust.        '  Dn/den. 

BLACK'-BRY'O-NY,  n.  [black  and  bryony.]  A  plant, 
the  Tamus.  Enci/c. 

BLACK'-CANK'ER,  n.  A  disease  in  turnips  'and 
other  crops,  produced  by  a  species  of  caterpillar. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

BLACK'CAP,  n.  [black  and  cap.]  A  bird,  the  Mo- 
tacilla  atricapilla,  or  mock-nightingale ;  so  called 
from  its  black  crown.    It  is  common  in  Europe. 

Encyc.     Pennant. 

2.  In  cookery,  an  apple  roasted  till  black,  to  be 
served  up  in  a  dish  of  boiled  custard.      Mason. 

BLACK'-CAT-TLE,  n.  [black  and  cattle.]  Cattle  of 
the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows,  whatever 
may  be  their  color.     [English.]  Joh?ison. 

BLACK'-CHALK,  (-chawk,)  n.  A  mineral  of  a  blu- 
ish-black coior,  of  a  slaty  texture,  and  soiling  the 
fingers  when  handled ;  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate.  Ure. 

BLACK'-CoAT,  n.  A  common  and  familiar  name 
for  a  clertrvmnn,  as  rrd-cmit  is  lor  a  soldier. 

BLACK'COCK,  n.  [black  and  cock.]  A  fowl,  called 
also  black-grouse  ami  black-acunc,  the  Tetrao  tetrix  of 
Linnaus. 

BLACK'DAY,  n.    A  day  of  gloom  and  disaster.    Shak. 

BLACK'-DEATH,  (blak'deth,)  n.    The   black  plague 

BLACK'DROP,  n.    A  liquid  preparation  of  opium  in 

BLACK'-EA'GLE,  n.    [black  and  eagle.]    In  Scotland, 

a  name  given  to  the  Falco  fulvus,  the  white-tailed 

eagle  of  Edwards. 
BLACK'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n.    Mold  ;  earth  of  a  dark 

color.  Woodward. 

BLACK'ED,  (blakt,)  pp.     Made  black  ;  soiled. 
BLACK'£N,  (blak'kn,)  v.  L  [Sax.  bbjecan.  See  Black.] 

1.  To  make  black. 

The  importation  of  slaves,  that  baa  blackened  half  America. 

Franklin. 
Q.  To  make  dark  ;  to  darken ;  to  cloud. 

3.  To  soil. 

4.  To  sully  reputation;  to  make  infamous;  as, 
vice  blackens  the  character. 

BLACK'/:N,  v.  i.    To  grow  black  or  dark. 

BLACK'£N-.ED,  pp.     Made  black. 

BLACK'EN-ER,  n.     He  that  blackens. 

BLACK' EN-ING,  ppr.    Making  black;  darkening. 

BLACK'ER,  a.  comp.     More  black. 

BLACK'EST,  a.  snperl.     Most  black. 

BLACK'-EY-£D,  a.     Having  black  eves.         JOryden. 

BLACK'-FAC-.ED,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  black  face. 
Shak. 

BLACK'FISH,  n.     [black  and  fish.]     In    the  United 

States,  a  fish  caught  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New 

England  ;  the  Tautog,  (Labrus  amcricanus.)  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  A  small  kind  of  whale,  about  twenty  feet  long. 

BLACK'FLUX,  n.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  tartar  with 
half  its  weight  of  niter.  Brande. 

BLACK'-FOR-EST,  7t.  [black  and  forest.]  A  forest 
in  Germany,  in  Swabia  ;  a  part  of  the  ancient  Her- 
cynian  forest. 

BLACK'FRI-AR,  71.  Blackfriars  is  a  name  given  to 
the  Dominican  order,  called  also  Predicants  and 
Preaching  friars  ;  in  France,  Jacobins.    Encyc. 

BLACK'GTJARD,  n.  [said  to  be  of  black  and  guard; 
but  is  it  not  a  corruption  of  blackard,  black-kind  ?] 

One  who  uses  abusive,  scurrilous  language,  or 
treats  others  with  foul  abuse. 

BLACK'GUARD,  v.  U  To  revile  in  scurrilous  lan- 
guage.    [Low.] 

BLACK'GUARD,  a.     Scurrilous;  abusive. 

BLACK'GUARD-ISM,  n.  The  conduct  or  language 
of  a  blackguard. 

BLACK'-GUM,  71.  An  American  tree,  of  the  genus 
JVyssa,  growing  south  of  Philadelphia.  The  wood  is 
solid,  and  not  apt  to  split,  and  hence  is  used  for  naves 
or  hubs,  and  in  ship-building.  Gardner. 

BLACK'HEART-ED,  a.  Having  a  black  or  malig- 
nant heart. 

BLACK'ING,  ppr.     Making  black. 

BLACK'ING,  71.  A  substance  used  for  blacking  shoes, 
variously  made ;  any  factitious  matter  for  making 
things  black.  Encyc.    Ash. 

BLACK'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  black ;  moderately  black 
or  dark. 

BLACK'-JACK,  n.  A  name  given  by  miners  to  blend, 
a  mineral  called   also  false  galena.     It  is  an  ore  of 
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zinc,  in  combination  with  iron   and  sulphur ;   sul- 
phuret  of  zinc.  JViclwlson. 

2.  A  leathern  cuo  of  old  times. 

BLACK'-LEAD,  (-led,)  n.  A  mineral  of  a  dark  steel- 
gray  color,  and  of  a  scaly  texture,  composed  of  car- 
bon, with  a  small  portion  of  iron.  This  name,  black- 
lead,  is  improper,  as  it  contains  no  lead.  It  is  called 
plumbago,  and  graphite,  as  it  is  used  for  pencils. 

BLACK'LEG,  n.  A  term  applied  to  notorious  gam- 
blers and  cheats. 

BLACK'-LEGS,  n.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  dis- 
ease among  calves  and  sheep.  It  is  a  sort  of  jelly 
which  settles  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes  in  the  neck. 

BLACK'-LET'TER,  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  old 
English  or  modern  Gothic  letter,  in  which  the  early 
English  manuscripts  were  written,  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish books  u.re  printed.  Brande. 

BLACK'-LET'TER,  a.    Written  or  printed  in  black- 
letter  ;  as,  a  black  Ictur  manuscript  or  book. 
2.  Studoius  of  books  in  black-letter. 

"  Kemhle  a  black-letter  man  I  "  Boadsn. 

BLACK'LY,  adv.     Darklv  ;  atrociously. 

BLACK'-MAIL,  n.    A  certain  rate  of  money,  com, 

cattle,  or  other  thing,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of 

England,  to  certain  men,  who  were  allied  to  robbers, 

to  be  by  them  protected  from  pillage.     Cowcl.    Encyc. 

2.  Black-rent,  or  rents  paid  in  corn  or  flesh.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-MON'DAY,  n.  Easter  Monday,  in  34  Ed. 
III.,  which  was  misty,  obscure,  and  so  cold  that  men 
died  on  horseback.  Stowe. 

BLACK'-MONKS,  n.  pi.  A  denomination  given  to  the 
Benedictines.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-MOUTH-£D,  a.  Using  foul  or  scurrilous 
language.  Killinirbeck. 

BLACK'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  black  ;  black 
color ;  darkness ;  atrociousness  or  enormity  in  wick- 
edness. 

BLACK'-PIG'MENT,  n.  A  very  fine,  light,  carbona- 
ceous substance,  or  lamp-black  ;  prepared  chiefly  for 
the  manufacture  of  printers'  ink.  By  a  recent  process, 
it  is  obtained  liv  burning  common  coal-tar.        Ure. 

BLACK'-PUD'DING,  n.  A  kind  of  food  made  of 
blood  and  grain.  Johnson. 

BLACK'-ROD,  71.  [black  and  rod.]  In  England,  the 
usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter;  so  called 
from  the  black  rod  which  he  carries.  He  is  of  the 
king's  chamber  and  usher  of  parliament.       Cornel. 

Black  row  grains ;  a  species  of  iron  stone  or  ore, 
found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  _  ,  Encyc. 

BLACK'-SgA,  7i.  [black  and  sea.]  The  Euxine  Sea, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Europe. 

BLACK'-SHEEP,  71.  [black  and  sheep.]  In  Oriental 
history,  the  ensign  or  standard  of  a  race  of  Turkmans 
in  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-SIL'VER,  n.  A  mineral,  called  also  Brittle 
silver  ore,  consisting  of  silver,  antimony,  and  sulphur. 

BLACK'SMITH,  n.  [black  and  smith.]  A  smith  who 
works  in  iron,  and  makes  iron  utensils  ;  more  prop- 
erly, an  iron-smith. 

BLACK'-SNaKE,  71.*  A  serpent  of  a  black  color; 
two  species  are  found  in  America.  They  are  of  the 
genus  Coluber,  which  is  not  poisonous. 

BLACK-STRAKES,  in  a  ship,  are  a  range  of  planks 
immediately  above  the  wales  in  a  ship's  side,  covered 
with  tar  and  lamp-black.  Encyc. 

BLACK'STRAP,  71.  A  name  of  a  liquor  drank  by 
the  vulgar. 

BLACK'TAIL,  n,  [black  and  tail.]  A  fish,  a  kind 
of  perch,  called  also  a  ruff  or  pope.  Johnson. 

BLACK'THORN,  n.  [black  and  thorn.]  A  species 
of  Prunus,  called  sloe.  It  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  very  branchy,  and  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines,  and  bearing  small,  round,  black  cherries.  It 
is  much  cultivated  for  hedges.  Encyc. 

BLACK'TIN,  71.  [Mack  and  tin.]  Tin  ore,  when 
dressed,  stamped,  and  washed,  ready  for  melting. 
It  is  the  ore  comminuted  by  beating  into  a  black 
powder,  like  fine  sand.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-TRESS-£D,(-trest,)  a.  Having  black  tresses. 

BLACK'-VIS-AG-£D,  a.  Having  a  dark  visage  or 
appearance.  Marsttmt 

BLACK'-VOM'IT,  71.  A  copious  vomiting  of  dark- 
colored  matter,  resembling  coffee  grounds;  or  the 
substance  so  discharged  ;  one  of  the  most  fatal  at- 
tendants of  the  yellow  fever. 

BLACK'-WADD,  n.  [black  and  wadih]  An  ore  of 
manganese,  found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  used 
as  a  drying  ingredient  in  paints.  It  is  remarkable 
for  taking  fire  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-WAL'NUT  n.  A  well-known  American 
tree,  (Juglans  nigra,)  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
color,  forming  a  beautiful  material  for  cabinet  work. 

BLACK'-WASH,  7t.  A  lotion  made  by  mingling  calo- 
mel and  lime-water. 

BLACK'WOKK,  71.  [Mack  and  work.]  Iron  wrought 
by  blacksmiths ;  so  called  in  distinction  from  that 
wrought  by  vThitesmiths.  Encyc. 

BLAD'-AP'PLE,  71.  In  botany,  the  Cactus,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  it.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLAD'DER,  71.     [Sax.  blced.r,  Mmdra,  blcdd>a,  a  blad- 
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der,  and  bind,  a  puff  of  wind,  also  a  goblet,  fruit,  the 
brunch  of  a  tree;  W.  plcdren,  a  bladder;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  bind,  a  page,  a  leaf,  Eng.  a  blade  ;  D.  blad,  a 


Germans  express  bladder  by  Mn-r,  I),  bluas,  which  is 
our  blo.it.  Hence  we  observe  that  the  sense  is  taken 
from  swelling,  extending,  dilating,  blowing;  Sax. 
blaioan,  to  blow  ;  VV.  blot,  or  blwth,  a  puff  or  blast ; 
XV.  pled,  extension,  from  lied,  breadth  ;  L.  latus.] 

1.  A  bag  or  sac  in  animals,  which  serves  as  the 
receptacle  of  some  secreted  fluid  ;  as,  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  gall  bladder,  &c.  By  way  of  eminence, 
the  word,  in  common  language,  denotes  the  urinary 
bladder,  either  within  the  animator  wiien  taken  out 
and  inflated  with  air.  Eneyc.    Johnson. 

2.  Any  vesicle  or  blister,  especially  if  filled  with 
air,  or  a  thin,  watery  liquor. 

3.  In  botany,  a  distended  membranaceous  pericarp. 

Martyn. 
BLAD'DER-ED,  a.     Swelled  like  a  bladder.     Dryden. 

2.  Put  up  in  bladders  ;  as,  blnddercd  lard. 
BLAD'DER-AN"GLING,  n.     Fishing  by  means  of  a 

baited  book  attached  to  an  inflated  bladder. 
BLAD'DER-NUT,  n.     [bladder  and  nut.]     A  genus  of 
plants,  with  the  generic  name  of  Staphylea.     They 
have  three  capsules,  inflated  and  joined  by  a  longi- 
tudinal suture.  Eneyc. 

2.  The  African  bladder-nut  is  the  Royena. 

3.  The  laurel-leaved  bladder-nut  is  a  species  of  Hex, 
holm,  or  holly.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLAD'DER-SEN'NA,  or  bastard-senna;  a    genus   of 

plants,  called  in  botany  Colutea.       Fam.  of  Plants. 
The  jointcd-pudded  bladder-senna  is  the  Coronilla. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 
BLAD'DER-Y,  a.    Resembling  a  bladder  ;  containing 

bladders. 
BLADE,  n.     [Sax.  blad,  bled,  a  branch,  fruit,  herbs, 

goblet,  a  phial,  the  broad  part  or  blade  of  an  oar  ;  Gr. 

nAaruc,  broad.    The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot,  extend, 

dilate.     See  Bladder.] 

1.  Properly,  the  leaf,  nrilat  part  of  the  leaf,  (ligula,) 
of  gramineous  plants,  though  the  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  spire. 

In  this  sense  of  leaf,  the  term  is  much  used,  in  the 
Southern  Slates  of  North  America,  for  the  leaves  of 
maize  which  are  used  as  fodder. 

2.  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  as  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  or  sword,  so  named  from  its  length  or 
breadth.  Usually,  it  is  made  of  iron  or  steel,  but 
may  be  of  any  other  metal,  cast  or  wrought  to  an 
edge  or  point.    Also,  the  broad  part  of  an  oar. 

3.  The  blade  of  the  shoulder,  shoulder-blade,  or  blade- 
bone,  is  the  scapula,  or  scapular  bone.  It  is  the  broad 
upper  bone  of  the  shoulder,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  blade  or  leaf. 

4.  A  brisk  man  ;  a  bold,  forward  man  ;  a  rake. 
BLADE,  v.J.     To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
BLADE'BoNE,   n.    The  scapula,  or  upper  bone  in 

the  shoulder. 

BLaD'ED,  pp.  Having  a  blade  or  blades.  It  may  be 
used  of  blade  in  the  sense  of  a  leaf,  a  spire,  or  the 
cutting  part  of  an  instrument. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  composed  of  long  and  narrow 
plates  like  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Cleaveland. 

BLADE'SMITH,  n.     A  sword  cutler. 

BLaD'ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  blade. 

BLAIN,  n.     [Sax.  blegene  ;  D.  blein. 

A  pustule  ;  a  botch  ;  a  blister.  In" farriery,  a  bladder, 
growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  against  the  wind- 
pipe, which  swells  so  as  to  stop  the  breath.  Eneyc. 

BLAM'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Blame.]  Faulty  ;  culpable  ; 
reprehensible  ;  deserving  of  censure.  Dryden. 

BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Culpableness  ;  fault ;  the 
state  of  being  worthy  of  censure.  Whitlock. 

BLaM'A-BLY,  adv.  Culpably;  in  a  manner  deserv- 
ing of  censure. 

BLaME,  v.  t.  [Fr.  bloimer,  for  blasmer ;  It.  biasmare,  to 
blame;  biasmo,  for  e/e.-e^e,  blame.  The  Greeks  have 
the  root  of  this  word  in  (JXaoQnpea,  to  blaspheme, 
and  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  Fr.  blesser, 
to  injure,  that  is,  to  strike.  See  Blemish.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  noun  ought  not  to  be  arranged 
before  the  verb.] 

1.  To  censure;  to  express  disapprobation  of;  to 
find  fault  with;  opposed  to  praise  or  commend,  arid 
applicable  most  properly  to  persons,  but  applied  also  to 
things. 

I  withstood  him,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  — Gal.  ii. 
I  must  blame  your  conduct ;  or  I  must  blame  you 
for  neglecting  business.    Legitimately,  it  can  not  be 
followed  by  of. 

2.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  blemish ;  to  injure. 
[See  Blemish.] 

She  had  blamed  her  noble  blood.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

•BLAME,  n.  Censure  ;  reprehension  ;  imputation  of  a 
fault ;  disapprobation ;  an  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion for  something  deemed  to  be  wrong. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever.  —  Gen.  xliii. 
2.  Fault ;  crime ;  sin  ;  that  which  is  deserving 
censure  or  disapprobation. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  In  love, 
Eph.  i. 
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3.  Hurt; 

And  glanoi 


injury. 


i  fairly  1 


Spenser. 

The  sense  of  this  word,  as  used  by  Spenser,  proves 
that  it  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  blemish. 

To  blame,  in  the  phrase,  He  is  to  blame,  signifies 
blamable,  to  be  blamed.  This  is  a  pure  Saxon  phrase. 
A  like  use  of  to  is  seen  in  to-day,  to-night,  and  in 
together,  a  compound. 

Blame  is  not  strictly  a  charge  or  accusation  of  a 
fault ;  but  it  implies  an  opinion  in  the  censuring  par- 
ty, that  the  person  censured  is  faulty.  Blame  is  the 
act  or  expression  of  disapprobation  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  wrong. 

BLAM'.ED,  (blimd,)  pp.     Censured;  disapproved. 

BLaiME'FUL,  o.  Faulty  ;  meriting  blame  ;  reprehen- 
sible. 

BLAME'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  blameful  manner. 

BLAME'FUL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  blameful. 

BLaME'LESS,  o.f  Without  fault;  innocent;  guilt- 
less ;  not  meriting  censure. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless.  —  1  Tim.  Ui. 

Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath.  —  Josh.  ii. 

BLAME'LESS-LY,  adv.  Innocently;  without  fault 
or  crime.  Hammond. 

BLAME'LESS-NESS,  n.  Innocence  ;  a  state  of  being 
not  worthy  of  censure.  Hammond. 

BLaM'ER,  n.  One  who  blames,  finds  fault,  or  censures. 

BLaME'WOR-THI-NESS,  (-wur-the  nes,)  n.  The 
quality  of  deserving  censure. 

BLAME'WOR-THY,   a.      [blame    and    worthy.]     De- 
serving blame  ;  censurable  ;  culpable  ;  reprehensible. 
Martin. 

BLAM'ING,  ppr.     Censuring  ;  finding  fault. 

BLANCARD,  n.     [Fr.  blanc,  white,  and  ard,  kind.] 
A  kind  of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Normandy, 
so  called  because  the  thread  is  half  blanched  before 
it  is  wove.  Eneyc. 

BLANCH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blanchir;  It.  bianchire,  the  I  sup- 
pressed as  in  blame;  Sp.  hUnupwar  ;  Port,  branquear, 
I  changed  into  r  ;  Eng.  blank.     See  Bleach.] 

1.  To  whiten  ;  to  take  out  the  color,  and  make 
white  ;  to  obliterate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  slur;  to  balk;  to  pass  over;  that  is,  to 
avoid  ;  to  make  empty.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  white  by  stripping  of  the  peel ;  as,  to 
blanch  almonds.  Wiseman. 

4.  In  gardening,  to  whiten  by  excluding  the  light, 
as  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants,  by  earthing  them  up, 
or  tying  them  together.  Brande. 

BLANCH,  v.  i.    To  evade ;  to  shift ;  to  speak  softly. 
Johnson. 
Rather,  to  fail  or  withhold  ;  to  be  reserved  ;  to  re- 
main blank,  or  empty. 

Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counselors  blanch.  Bacon. 

BLXNCH'BD,  (blancht,)  pp.    Whitened. 
BLANCH'ER,  n.    One  who  whitens;  also,  one  who 

anneals  and  cleanses  monev. 
BLANCH-IM'E-TER,   n.      [blanch,   and   Gr.    uerpnv, 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power 
of  oxymuriate  [chlorid]  of  lime,  and  potash.  Ure. 
BLANCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Whitening  ;  making  white. 
BLXNCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  whitening.  In  coinage, 
the  operation  of  giving  brightness  to  pieces  of  silver, 
by  heating  them  on  a  peel,  and  afterward  boiling 
them  successively  in  two  pans  of  copper,  with  aqua 
fortis,  common  salt,  and  tartar  of  Montpelier,  then 
draining  off  the  water  in  a  sieve.  Sand  and  fresh 
water  are  then  thrown  over  them,  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  rubbed  with  a  towel.  Eneyc. 

The  covering  of  iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin 
is  also  called  blanching.  Eneyc. 

In  gardening,  the  term  blanching  is  applied  to  the 
process  of  whitening  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants, 
by  earthing  them  up,  or  tying  them  together,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  light,  or  diminish  its  intensity.     Brande. 

Blanch  ferm,  or  blank  farm,  in  ancient  law,  a  white 
farm,  was  one  whete  the  rent  was  paid  in  silver,  not 
in  cattle.  Eneyc. 

Blancli-holding  ;  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  the  ten- 
ant is  bound  to  pay  only  an  elusory  yearly  duty  to 
his  superior,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  right. 

BLXNCH'ING-LIGl'UOR,  (-lik'or,)  n.  The  solution 
of  chlorid  of  lime  for  bleaching;  called  by  workmen 
chemic.  Porter. 

BLJHfC-MJUVOE' ,     |  (blo-monje',)  n.     [Fr.   white 

BLJIjXC-MJMV'  GER,  \      food.] 

In  cookery,  a  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass, 
milk,  sugar,  cinnamon,  &c,  boiled  into  a  thick  con- 
sistence. Eneyc. 

BLAND,  a.  [L.  blandus ;  Fr.  blond ;  G.  lindc,  gelinde, 
mild, soft;  Sw.  lindra;  G.  lindern;  D.linderen;  Dan. 
lindre ;  to  soften  or  mitigate  ;  Dan.  lind,  soft,  mild, 


mild, 


gentle  ;  L.  lenis,  lentus;  Ar.     _Xj  lana,  to  be 

soft,  gentle,  placid,  smooth,  lenient.    See  Relent.  J 

Mild ;  soft ;  gentle ;  as,  bland  words ;  bland  zeph 

yrs.  Milton.     Thomson. 


BLA 

BLAND-A'TION,  n.     Gross  flattery.     [JVot  used.] 
BLAND-IL'O-aUENCE,  n.     [L.  blandus,  mild,  and 

loquor,  to  speak.] 
Fair,  mild,  flattering  speech. 
BLAND'ISH,  v.  t.    [L.  blandior ;  It.  blandire ;  Sp.  Man- 

diar,  bland' r  ;  Old  Kng.  blandise.]  Chaucer. 

To  soften  ;  to  caress ;  to  flatter  by  kind  words  or 

affectionate  actions.  Milton. 

BLAND'ISH-ER,  ?■     One  that  flatters  with  soft  words. 
BLAND'ISH-ING,  ppr.     Soothing  or  flattering  with 

fair  words. 
BLAND'ISH-ING,  n.    Blandishment. 
BLAND'ISH-MENT,  n.    Soft  words ;  kind  speeches  ; 

caresses ;  expression  of  kindness ;  words  or  actions 

expressive  of  affection  or  kindness,  and  tending  to 

win  the  heart.  Milton.     Dryden. 

BLAND'MESS,  n.     State  of  being  bland.     Chalmers. 
BLANK,  a.     [Fr.  blanc ;  It.  bianco  ;  Sp.  bianco  ;  D.  and 

Ger.  blank;  Dan.  blank,  shining;  Sw.  blanck,  white, 

shining;  blankia,  to  shine      See  Bleach.1 
1    Void;  empty;  consequently  white;  as,  a  blank 

paper. 

2.  White  or  pale ;  as,   he  blank  moon.       Milton. 

3.  Pale  from  fear  or  terror ;  hence,  confused ;  con- 
founded ;  dispirited ;  dejected. 

Adam  —  astonished  stood,  and  blank.  Milton. 

4.  Without  rhyme ;  as,  blank  verse,  verse  in  which 
rhyme  is  wanting. 

5.  Pure  ;  entire  ;  complete.  Beddoes. 

6.  Not  containing  balls  or  bullets;  as,  blank  car- 
tridges. 

This  word  is  applied  to  various  other  objects,  usu- 
ally in  the   sense  of  destitution,  emptiness ;  as,  a 
blank  line,  a  blank  space,  in  a  book,  &c. 
BLANK,  n.    Any  void  space  ;  a  void  space  on  paper, 
or  in  any  written  instrument. 

2.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained ;  a  ticket  in  a 
lottery  which  draws  no  prize. 

3.  A  paper  unwritten ;  a  paper  without  marks  or 
characters. 

4.  A  paper  containing  the  substance  of  a  legal  in- 
strument, as  a  deed,  release,  writ,  or  execution,  with 
vacant  spaces  left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date,  de- 
scriptions, &c. 

5.  The  point  of  a  target  to  which  an  arrow  is  di- 
rected, marked  with  white  paper.    [Little  used.]   Sliak. 

6.  Aim  ;  shot.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

7.  Object  to  which  any  thing  is  directed.      Shak. 

8.  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  France, 
at  the  rate  of  5  deniers  Toumois.  There  were  also 
pieces  of  three  blanks,  and  of  six  ;  but  they  are  now 
become  moneys  of  account.  Eneyc. 

9.  In  coinage,  a  plate  or  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  cut 
and  shaped,  but  not  stamped.  Eneyc. 

Blank-bar ;  in  law,  a  common  bar,  or  a  plea  in  bar, 
which,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  is  put  in  to  oblige 
the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  place  where  the  trespass 
was  committed.  Eneyc. 

Point-blank  shot ;  in  gunnery,  the  shot  of  a  gun 
leveled  horizontally.  The  distance  between  the 
piece  and  the  point  where  the  shot  first  touches  the 
ground  is  called  the  point-blank  range;  the  shot  pro- 
ceeding on  a  straight  line,  without  curving.  Eneyc. 

BLANK,  v.  t.     To  make  void  ;  to  annul.        Spenser. 
2.  To  deprive  of  color,  the  index  of  health  and 
spirits;  to  damp  the  spirits;  to  dispirit  or  confuse; 
as,  to  blank  the  face  of  joy.  Shak.     Tillotson. 

BLANK-CAR'TRIDGE,  it.  A  cartridge  filled  with 
powder,  but  having  no  ball.  Booth. 

BLANK'M),  (blankt,)  pp.     Confused  ;  dispirited. 

BLANK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  blanchct,  the  blanket  of  a  printing- 
press.] 

1.  A  cover  for  a  bed,  made  of  coarse  wool  loosely 
woven,  and  used  for  securing  against  cold.  Blankets- 
are  used  also  by  soldiers  and  seamen  for  covering. 

2.  A  kind  of  pear,  sometimes  written,  after  the 
French,  blanquet. 

3.  Among  printers,  woolen  cloth,  or  white  baize,  to 
lav  between  the  tvinpans.  Print.  Guide. 

BLANK'ET.i).  t.  To  toss  in  a  blanket  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment ;  an  ancient  custom.  The  emperor  Otho  used 
to  sally  forth  in  dark  nights,  and,  if  he  found  a 
drunken  man,  he  administered  the  discipline  of  the 
blanket.  Eneyc. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Tossing  in  a  blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING,  n.  The  punishment  of  tossing  in  a 
■  2.  Cloth  for  blankets.  [blanket. 

ELANK'LY,  adv.  In  a  blank  manner;  with  paleness 
or  confusion. 

BLANK'NESS,  it.     State  of  being  blank. 

BLANK'-VERSE,  n.  Any  verse  without  rhyme;  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  with- 
out rhyme. 

BLJJV-QUETTE',  (blanket1,)  n.  [Fr.]  In  cookery, 
a  white  fricassee.  Cooley. 

BLaRE,  v.  i.  [Old  Belgic  blaren  ;  Teut.  blarren ';  L. 
ploro,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to  weep  ;  Ir.  bier,  or  glor,  a 
noise,  or  voice.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  or  drivo 
forth,  or  to  spread.] 

1.  To  roar ;  to  bellow.     [Little  used.]       Johnson. 

2.  To  sweal  or  melt  away,  as  a  candle.      Bailey. 
This  is,  I  believe,  usually  called  flare, 
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BLA 

BLARE,  n.    Roar ;  noise.     [Little  used.] 

And  sigh  for  battle's  blare.  Barlow. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin  of  Bern,  nearly  of  the  same 
value  as  the  batz.  Encyc. 

BLAR'NEY,  n.  Smooth,  deceitful  talk ;  flattery.  [Irish.] 
BLAS-PHeME',  v.  t.  [Gr.  0Xac-<pnucoi.  The  first  syl- 
lable is  the  same  as  in  bUnur.  b!<i<mr,  denoting  injury  ; 
probably,  Fr.  blesser,  to  hurt,  that  is,  to  strike  ;  L. 
lado,  lasus.  Hence  in  Sp.  blasfcmable  is  blamable. 
The  last  syllable  is  the  Gr.  tfrjui,  to  speak.] 

1.  To  speak  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  terms  of  impi- 
ous irreverence;  to  revile  or  speak  reproachfully  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.    1  Kings  xxi.    Mark  iii 

2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  utter  abuse  or  calumny 
against;  to  speak  reproachfully  of.  Pope. 

BLAS-PHeME',  v.  i.     To  uttet  blasphemy. 

He  Unit  shall  !/':<  n'n  ;u*'  .i:'m.ims(  (Iii;  U. .i .:  Spirit  shall  not  bo  for- 
given.—Murk  iii. 
2.  To  arrogate  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

This  man  blasphenieth.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ?—  Matt, 
ix.    Mnrkii. 

BLAS-PHeM'ER,  7i.  One  who  blasphemes ;  one  who 
speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

1  Tim.  i. 

BLAS-PHeM'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  impious  or  reproach- 
ful woids  concerning  God. 

BLAS'PHE-MOUS,a.  Containing  blasphemy  ;  calum- 
nious ;  impiously  irreverent  or  reproachful  toward 
God.  Sidney. 

BLAS'PHE-MOUS-LY,  adv.  Impiously;  with  impi- 
ous irreverence  to  God. 

BLAS'PHE-MY,  ti.  An  indignity  offered  to  God  by 
words  or  writing  ;  reproachful,  contemptuous,  or  ir- 
reverent words  uttered  impiously  against  Jehovah. 

Blasphemy  is  an  injury  oil.  rail  to  God,  hy  d> -[lying  that  which  is 
due  and  b'loo^m^  to  him,  or  aunLaiting  to  llini  that  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Linwood. 

In  the  middle  ages,  blasphemy  was  used  to  denote 
simply  the  blaming  or  condemning   of  a  person  or 
thing.     Among  the  Greeks,  to  blaspheme  was  to  use 
words  of  ill  omen,  which  they  were  careful  to  avoid. 
Encyc. 
2.  That  which  derogates  from  the  prerogatives  of 
God.     Mark  ii. 
BLAST,  77.     [Sax.  blast,  a  puff  of  wind,  a  blowing; 
Sw.  blast;  Dan.  blast;  Ger.  blasen;  D.  blaaien  ;  Dan. 
blase :  Sw.  blasa,  to  blow ;   whence   Ger.  blase,  D. 
blaas,  Sw.  blasa,  a  bladder.     Hence  Eng.  blaze,  which 
is  primarily  a  blowing  or  swelling.    Ice.  bloes,  to  blow. 
Qu.  Fr.  blaser,  to  burn  up,  to  consume.     The  prima- 
ry sense  is  to  rush  or  drive  ;  hence  to  strike.] 

1.  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind ;  or  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument. 

Shale. 

3.  Any  pernicious  or  destructive  influence  upon 
animals  or  plants. 

4.  The  infection  of  any  thing  pestilential ;  a  blight 

5.  A  sudden  compression  of  air,  attended  with  a 
shock,  caused  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

6.  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep. 

7.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth,  from 
the  bellows,  or  the  like. 

8.  A  violent  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  splitting 
rocks,  and  the  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a 
mine. 

9.  The  whole  blowing  of  a  forge  necessary  to  melt 
one  supply  of  ore  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  among 
workmen  in  forges  in  America. 

BLAST,  v.  t.  [Literally,  to  strike.]  To  make  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence,  as  too  much 
heat  or  moisture,  or  other  destructive  cause ;  or  to 
check  growth  and  prevent  from  coming  to  maturity 
and  producing  fruit ;  to  blight,  as  trees  or  plants. 

2.  To  affect  with  some  sudden  violence,  plagtte, 
calamity,  or  destructive  influence,  which  destroys  or 
causes  to  fail  ;  as,  to  blast  pride  or  hopes.  The  figu- 
rative senses  of  this  verb  are  taken  from  the  blasting 
of  plants,  and    all    express  the  idea  of  checking 

)wth,  preventing  maturity,  impairing,  injuring, 
lestroying,  or  disappointing  of  the  intended  effect; 
as,  to  blast  credit,  or  reputation  ;  to  blast  designs. 

3.  To  confound,  or  strike  with  force,  by  a  loud 
blast  or  din.  Shak. 

4.  To  split  rocks  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
They  did  not  stop  to  Wast  this  ore.    Forsler's  Kalm'e  Travu. 

BLAST'ED,  pp.  Affected  by  some  cause  that  checks 
growth,  injures,  impairs,  destroys,  or  renders  abor- 
tive ;  split  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

BLAST'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  blasts  or  destroys. 

BLAST'-FUR-NACE,  n.    A  furnace  for  smelting  ores, 
in  which  the  supply  of  air  is  furnished  by  a  very 
powerful  bellows,  or  other  pneumatic  apparatus. 
Brznde. 

BLASTING,  ppr.  Affecting  by  a  blast ;  preventing 
from  coming  to  matm-itt ;  Imstrating  ;  splitting  by 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

BLASTING,  n.    A  blast ;  destruction  by  a  pernicious 
cause. 
2.  The  act  of  splittiugbyan  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
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BLE 

BLAST'MENT,  n.  Blast;  sudden  stroke  of  some 
destructive  cause.  [Superseded  by  Blast  and  Blast- 
ing.] Shak. 

BLAS-TO-GAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  /SXaoroc,  germ,  and 
ku/jotc,  fruit.] 

In  botany,  germinating  inside  the  pericarp,  as  the 
mangrove.  Bran.de. 

BLAST'-PIPE,  ti.  A  pipe  in  a  locomotive  engine  to 
carry  the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney  ;  also,  a  pipe 
to  urge  the  fire  by  creating  a  stronger  current  of  air. 

BLa'TANT,  a.  [See  Bleat.]  Bellowing  as  a  calf. 
[Not  used]  Dryden, 

BLaTE,  a.     Bashful.     [Scottish.] 

BLAT'TER,  v.  i.  [from  the  root  of  bleat.]  To  make 
a  senseless  noise. 

BLAT'TER-ER,  7i.  A  noisy,  blustering  boaster.  [JVot 
used.]  Spenser. 

BLATTERING,  ppr.     Blustering. 

BLATTERING,  n.     Senseless  Mustering. 

BLaY,7i.    [See  Bleak.]    A  small  river  fish,  the  bleak. 
0      '  Ainsworth.     Johnson. 

BLAZE,  7t.t  [Sw.  blasa  ;  G.  blasen  ;  D.  blaaien  ;  Dan. 
blase,  to  blow,  and  blusse,  to  burn,  blaze,  glisten  ; 
Eng.  to  blush ;  Sax.  blaze,  a  lamp  or  torch  ;  Dan.  blus ; 
Fr.  blaser.  The  word  seems  primarily  to  express 
rushing  or  flowing,  or  violent  agitation,  and  ex- 
pansion.] 

1  Flame;  the  stream  of  light  and  heat  from  any 
body  when  burning,  proceeding  from  the  combustion 
of  inflammable  gas. 

2.  Publication  ;  wide  diffusion  of  report.  In  this 
sense,  we  observe  the  radical  sense  of  dilatation,  as 
well  as  that  of  light. 

3.  A  white  spot  on  the  forehead  or  face  of  a  horse, 
descending  nearly  to  the  nose. 

4.  A  white  spot  made  on  trees  by  removing  the 
bark  with  a  hatchet. 

5.  Light ;  expanded  light ;  as,  the  blaze  of  day. 

6.  Noise  ;  agitation  ;  tumult. 
BLaZE,  v.  i.     To  flame  ;  as,  the  fire  blazes. 

2.  To  send  forth  or  show  a  bright  and  expanded 
light. 

The  third  fair  morn  now  blazed  upon  the  main.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous. 

BLAZE,  v.  t.    To  make  public  far  and  wide. 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide.  Pope. 

2.  To  blazon.  [JYol  used.  See  Blazon.]  Peacham. 

3.  To  set  a  white  mark  on  a  tree,  by  paring  off  a 
part  of  the  bark.  Chalmers. 

BJ.AZ'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Published  far  and  wide ;  marked 
with  p  white  spot ;  as,  a  blazed  tree. 

BLaZ'BR,  7i.     One  who  publishes  and  spreads  reports. 

BLaZ'ING,  ppr.  Flaming ;  publishing  far  and  wide  ; 
marking  with  a  spot. 

BLAZ'ING,  a.  Emitting  flame  or  light ;  as,  a  blazing 
star. 

BLAZ'ING-STAR,  n.  A  comet ;  a  star  that  is  ac- 
companied with  a  coma  or  train  of  light. 

BLA'ZON,  (bla'zn,)».  t.  [Fr.  blusonner ;  It.  blasonare ; 
Sp.  blasonar,  to  blazon ;  blason,  heraldry.  It  is  a  de- 
rivative of  blaze.] 

1.  To  explain,  in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on 
ensigns  armorial.  Addison. 

2.  To  deck ;  to  embellish ;  to  adorn. 


3.  To  display;  to  set  to  show;  to  celebrate  by 
words  or  writing.  Shale. 

4.  To  blaze  about ;  to  make  public  far  and  wide. 

5.  To  display  ;  to  exhibit  conspicuously. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th'  unmeaning  brow.     Trumbull. 

BLA'ZON,  71.  The  art  of  drawing,  describing,  or  ex- 
plaining coats  of  arms ;  perhaps  a  coat  of  arms,  as 
used  by  the  French.  Peacham. 

2.  Publication ;  show ;  celebration ;  pompous  dis- 
play, either  by  words  or  by  other  means. 

BLA'ZON-.ED,  (bla'znd,)  pp.  Explained,  deciphered 
in  the  manner  of  heralds ;  published  abroad ;  dis- 
played pompously. 

BLa'ZON-ER,  7i.  One  that  blazons;  a  berald;  an 
evil  speaker  or  propagator  of  scandal. 

BLA'ZON-ING,  ppr.  Explaining,  describing,  as  her- 
alds ;  showing ;  publishing ;  blazing  abroad ;  dis- 
playing. 

BLA'ZON-RY,  77.  The  art  of  describing  or  explaining 
coats  of  arms  in  proper  terms. 

BLEA,  71.  The  part  of  a  tree  which  lie;)  immediately 
under  the  bark.     [I  believe  not  used.]         Chambers. 

BLEA'BER-RY,  n.  A  British  plant  and  its  fruit,  a 
species  of  Vaccinium,  having  small  If  aves  like  those 
of  box-wood,  and  little  purple  berries.    Partington. 

BLEACH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  blacan;  D.  bleeken ;  G.  blcichen ; 
Sw. bleka;  Dan.  blegc, to  whiten  or  bleach;  B.blyken, 
to  appear,  to  show ;  Dan.  blik,  a  white  plate  of  iron, 
or  tin  plate ;  bleeg,  pale,   wan,  Eng.  bleak ;  Sw.  blek, 

id. ;  bleka,  to  shine ;  Ar  i_*L)  itlaka,  to  open  or  be 

opened,  to  shine;  ~s\Xj ba.la.ja,  id.    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  blank  and  blanch  are  the  same  word, 


BLE 

with  a  nasal  sound  casually  uttered  and  afterward 
written  before  the  final  consonant.] 

To  whiten ;  to  make  white  or  whiter,  by  removing 
the  original  color  ;  applied  to  many  tilings,  but  partic- 
ularly to  cloth  and  thread.  Bleaching  is  variously  per- 
formed, but  in  general  by  steeping  the  cloth  in  lye, 
or  a  solution  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  and  then  exposing 
it  to  the  solar  rays. 

Bleaching  is  now  generally  performed  on  the  large, 
scale,  by  means  of  chlorine  or  the  oxymuriatic  acid, 
which  has  the  property  of  whitening  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Cyc. 

For  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  lime  is 
generally  employed. 

BLEACH,  v.i.   To  grow  white  in  any  manner.   Shak. 

BLeACH'£D,  (bleecht,)  pp.  or  a.  Whitened  ;  made 
white. 

BLEACH'ER,  71.  One  who  whitens,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  whiten  cloth. 

BLEACH'ER-Y,  ti.  A  place  for  bleaching  ;  as,  a  wax 
bleachery.  Tooke. 

BLEACH'-FIELD,  77.  A  field  where  cloth  or  yarn  is 
bleached. 

BLEACH'ING,yj7r.  Whitening;  making  white;  be- 
coming white. 

BLeACH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  whitening,  es- 
pecially cloth. 

BLeACH'ING-POW-DER,  ti.  A  powder  for  bleach- 
ing, consisting  of  chlorid  of  lime. 

BLEAK,  a.  [Sax.  blac,  blak,  black  and  pale,  or  wan  ; 
niger,  pallidas,  fuscus,  pullus.  It  appears  that  origi- 
nally this  word  did  not  denote  perfect  whiteness,  but 
a  wan  or  brown  color.  This  is  from  the  same  root 
as  black  and  bleach.     See  Bleach.] 

1.  Pale.  [But  not  often  used  in  this  sense  in  America, 
as  far  as  nnj  uhsrrrutuiiis  extend.]  Qower, 

2.  Open  ;  vacant ;  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air; 
as,  a  bleak  hill  or  shore.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  hence,  cold  and  cheerless.  A  bleak  wind  is 
not  so  named  merely  from  its  coldness,  but  from  its 
blowing,  without  interruption,  on  a  wide  waste;  at 
least  this  is  the  sense  in  America.  So  in  Addison : 
"  Her  desolation  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak 
and  barren  prospects." 

BLEAK,  7i.    A  small  river  fish,  five  or  six  inches  long, 

so  named  from  its   whiteness.     It  belongs  to  the 

genus  Cyprinus,  and  is  called,  also,  by  contraction, 

biay.  Encyc. 

BLEAK' LY,  ad.    Coldly.    May. 
BLeAK'NESS,  ti.     Openness  of  situation  ;  exposure 

to_the  wind ;  hence  coldness.  Addison. 

BLeAK'Y,o.    Bleak  ;  open  ;  unsheltered  ;  cold  ;  chill. 

Dryden. 
BLEAR,  a.     [D.  blaar;  Dan.  blare,  a  blister,  a  bladder 

or  bubble.] 
Sore  with  a  watery  rheum,  applied  only  to  the 

eyes.  VEstrange. 

BLEAR,  v.  t.    To  make  sore  ;  to  affect  with  soreness 

of  eyes,  or  a  watery  humor ;  to  make  dim,  or  partially 

obscure  the  sight.  Raleigh.     Dryden. 

BLEAR'JED,  pp.    Dimmed  bv  a  watery  humor. 
BLEAR'ED-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  bleared,  or 

dimmed  with  rheum.  Wiseman. 

ISLE Ail'ING,  ppr.     Dimming  with  a  humor. 
BLeAR'EY-£D,  (-Jde,)  a.    Having  sore  eyes;  having 

the  eyes  dim  with  rheum  ;  dim-sighted.        Butler. 
BLEAT,  ti.  i.     [Sax.  blatan  ;    L.   blatero  ;  D.    bUten ; 

Sw.  bladra,  pluddra;   Dan.  pludre.     It  coincides   in 

elements  with  L.  plaudo.] 
To  make  the  noise  of  a  sheep ;  to  cry  as  a  sheep. 
BLEAT,  «.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLEATING,  ppr.  or  a.     Crying  as  a  sheep. 
BLEATING,  77.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLEB,  77.      [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  blab, 

blubber.] 
A  little  tumor,  vesicle,  or  blister. 


Phillipj. 


BLEB'BY,  a.    Full  of  blebs. 

BLED,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Bleed. 

BLEED,   v.  i. ;    pret.  and  pp.  Bled.     [Sax.  bledan;  D. 

bloeden ;  G.  bluten ;  to  bleed  ;  allied,  perhaps,  tt  Sr. 

0\vr(o.] 

1.  To  lose  blood  ;  to  run  with  blood,  by  whatever 
means  ;  as,  the  arm  bleeds. 

2.  To  die  a  violent  death,  or  by  slaughter. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Pope. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop  as  blood,  from  an  incis- 
ion ;  to  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice  ;  as,  a  tree  or  a  vine 
bleeds. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed.  Pope. 

The  heart  bleeds,  is  a  phrase  used  to  denot««xtreme 
pain  from  sympathy  or  pitv. 

BLEED,  v.  t.  To  let  blood;  to  take  blood  from  by 
opening  a  vein. 

BLEED'ING,  ppr.  Losing  blood  ;  letting  blood ;  los- 
ing sap  or  juice. 

BLEED'ING,  n.  A  running  or  Issuing  of  blood,  as 
from  the  nose  ;  a  hemorrhage  ;  the  operation  of  let- 
ting blood,  as  in  surgery ;  the  drawing  of  sap  from  a 

blI  tTe\  j  «•   [<**• mAe  •  D-  ""*0    f  tree  °r  P'ant' 

Bashful :  used  in  Scotland  add  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  Johnson. 
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ill, I, 


,  •:{  bl.l 


aid 


and   the  s  being  dropped,  lAamcr  and  blcmir  were 
formed.     See  Blame.] 

1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity  ;  to  injure  or  im- 
paii  any  thins;  which  is  well  formed,  or  excellent ; 
to  mar,  or  make  del',  dive,  either  I  he  body  or  mind. 

Sidney. 

2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation  or  character;  to  de- 
fame. Dryden. 

BLEM'ISH,  n.  Any  mark  of  deformity  ;  any  scar  or 
defect  that  diminishes  beauty,  or  renders  imperfect 
that  which  is  well  formed. 

2.  Reproach  ;  disgrace  :  that  which  impairs  reputa- 
tion ;  taint;  turpitude;  deformity.  Hooker. 

BLEM'ISH-ED,  (hlem'isht,)  pp.  Injured  or  marred  by 
anv  mark  of  deformity  ;  tarnished  ;  soiled. 

BLEM'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Marking  with  deformity  ;  tar- 
nishing. 

BLEM'ISH-LESS,  a.     Without  blemish  ;  spotless. 

BLEM'ISH-MENT,  (i.  Ills-race,   [Little  used.]  Morton. 

BLENCH,  v.  i.  [This  evidently  is  the  blanch  of  Bacon, 
(see  Blanch,)  and  perhaps  the  modern  flinch.] 
To  shrink  ;  to  start  hack  ;  to  give  way.         Shak. 

BLENCH,  o.  t.  To  hinder  or  obstruct,  says  Johnson. 
But  the  etymology  explains  the  parage  he  cites  in  a 
different  manner.  "  The  rebels  carried  (Treat  trusses 
of  hay  before  them  to  Mcnch  the  defendants'  fight." 
Carew.  That  is,  to  render  the  combat  blank;  to  ren- 
der it  ineffectual ;  to  break  the  force  of  the  attack  ; 
to  deaden  the  shot. 

BLENCH,  n.    A  start  or  shrinking  back.  Shak. 

BLENCH'SD,  (blencht,)  pp.  Rendered  ineffectual ; 
shrunk. 

BLENCH'ER,  n.     That  which  frustrates. 

BLENCH'-HoLD-ING,  n.  A  tenure  of  lands  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  silver,  blanch,  that  is, 
white  money 

BLENCH'ING,  ppr.     Shrinking.  Bln.ck.itme. 

Bf,l-'.:\''I1'ING,  n.     A  shrinking  back  ;  a  giving  way. 

BLEND,  v.  t.  [Sax.  blnidian,  to  blend  and  to  blind  , 
gebleudaii,  to  mix,  to  stain  or  dye  ;  blimlan,  to  blind  ; 
D.  blinden  ;  Ger.  blcndcn,  to  blind  ;  Dan.  blandc,  to 
blend  or  mix  ;  blinde,  to  blind.] 

1.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  ;  hence,  to  confound, 
so  that  the  separate  things  mixed  can  not  be  distin- 
guished. 

2.  To  pollute  by  mixture;  to  spoil  or  corrupt. 
[Obs.]  Spei 

3.  To  blind,     - 
mited 


3.  To  blind.     [Obs.] 
BLEND,  v.  i.     To  he  mixed  ;  to  be  un 


'  solemn  and  sacred  feeli 


blends  with  oar 

blind  ;  blende,  a  blind  or 


BLENDE,  71.  [Ger.  blenden, 
screen.] 

An  ore  of  zinc,  called,  also,  mock-lead,  false  galena, 
and  black-jack.  Its  color  is  mostly  yellow,  brown, 
and  black.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  in  gen- 
eral, this  ore  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
zinc,  about  one  fourth  sulphur,  and  usually  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  In  chemical  language,  it  is  a  sulphu- 
ret  of  zinc.  Foarcroy.     Cleaccland.     Thomson. 

BLEND'ED,  pp.     Mixed  ;  confounded  by  mixture. 

BLEND'ER,  it.     One  that  mingles  or  confounds. 

BLEND'ING,  ppr.      Mingling  together;  confounding 


byi 


BLENIVOUS,  n.     Pertaining  to  blende 

BLISJND'-WA-TER,  ".  A  distemper  incident  to  cattle, 
called,  al so','  tnnre-hou ah.  Encyc. 

BLEN-NOR-RHCE'A,  °n.  [Gr.  0\tvva,  mucus,  and 
fa,,  to  flow.] 

An  inordinate  discharge  or  secretion  of  mucus. 

BLEN'NY,  It.      [Sax.  blinnnn,  to  cease.]  [Brande. 

A  name  coinuion  to  itiili  rent  species  of  fishes,  usu- 
ally 'if  small  size,  of  the  genus  Blennius,  and  of  the 
order  Jugulares,  (Linn.) 

BLUNT,  the  obsolete  participle  of  Blend.      Spenser. 

BLESS,  (..  t.  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Blessed  or  Blest.  [Sax. 
bli'i/fian,  bhtsian,  blrtsi'jan,  and  blrssian  ;  whence, 
blrtsnng,  blr.l.iiinir,  a  lii.--.sing  or  benediction.  W. 
Had,  a  gift,  a  favor,  a  blessing.] 

1.  To  pronounce  a  wish  of  happiness  to  one;  to 
express  a  wish  or  desire  of  happiness. 

And  Isaac  called  Jacob  and  blessed  liim. — Gen.  xxviii. 

2.  To  make  happy  ;  to  make  successful ;  to  prosper 
in  temporal  concerns  ;  as,  we  are  blest  with  peace 


rGod 


ike 


shall  bless  thee  in 
ppy  in  a  futur 


i  doest.  —  Dent.  XV. 


life. 


Blessed  an-  tin-  il.-ad  who  die  in  tic   Lord.  —  Rev.  XIV 

4.  To  set  apart  or  consecrate  to  holy  purposes ;  to 
make  and  pronounce  holy. 

And  God  bl.\>....<l  ill--  s--vi-nili  day  ami  sanrttficd  it.  —  Gen.  : 

5.  To  consecrate  by  prayer ;  to  invoke  a  blessing 
upon. 

And  Jesus  look  the  five  kovi-K  anil  (lie  two  n>li'-s,  and  looking  up 


fi.  To  praise  ;  to  glorify,  for  benefits  rec 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  anil  all  that  is  within  1 

7.  To  praise  ;  to  magnify ;  to  extol,  for  t 


;al  pronoun. 
9.  To  pronoui 


happy ;  with  the  rcf  iprn- 


soleiitn,  prophetical  benediction 
Dent,  xxxiii. 

'10.  In  this  line  of  Sponsor,  it  may  signify  to  tlirow, 
for  this  is  nearly  the  primary  sense. 

His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest. 

Johnson  supposes  the  word  to  signify  to  ware  or 

brandish,  and  to  have  received  this  sense  from  the  old 

rite  of  blessing  a  field,  by  directing  the  haiids  to  all 

parts  of  it. 

Bless,  in  Spenser,  for  bliss,  may  he  so  written,  not 
for  rhyme  merely,  but  because  bless  and  bliss  are  from 
the  same  root. 
BLESS'£D,   (blest,);)p.     Made  happy  or  prosperous ; 

extolled  ;  pronounced  happv. 
BLESS'ED,  a.  Happy  ;  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs  ; 
enjoying  or  pertaining  to  spiritual  happiness  and  the 
favor  of  God  ;  enjoying  or  pertaining  to  heavenly  fe- 
licity. 
BLESS'ED  THIS'TLE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ccn- 
taurea,  sometimes  used  in  decoctions,  for  a  hitter. 

BLESS'ED-LY,  ado.  Happily  ;  in  a  fortunate  mat r. 

BLESS'ED-NESS,   e.i    Happiness ;  felicity;  heavenly 
joys  ;  the  favor  of  God. 
2.  Sanctity.  Shak. 

BLESS'ER,  n.     One  that  blesses  or  prospers  ;  one  who 

bestows  a  blessing. 
BLESS'ING,  ppr.     Making  happy  ;  wishing  happiness 

to  ;  praising- or  extolling  ;  consecrating  by  prayer. 
BLESS'lNtJ,   n.      Benediction  ;   a  wish  of  happiness 
pronounced  ;  a  prayer  imploring  happiness  upon  an- 
other. 

2.  A  solemn,  prophetic  bent  diction,  in  which  hap- 
piness is  desired,  invoked,  or  foretold. 

This  is  the  blrsri-i"  -.vh.-iev.-idi    Moses  —  blessed  the  children  of 

3.  Any  means  of  happiness ;  a  gift,  benefit,  or  ad- 
vantage"; that  which  promotes  temporal  prosperity 
and  welfare,  or  secures  immortal  felicity.  A  just 
and  pious  magistrate  is  a  public  blessing:  The  divine 
favor  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

4.  Among  tin-  Jews,  a  present ;  a  gift ;  either  be- 
cause it  was  attended  with  kind  wishes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  giver,  or  because  it  was  the  means  of  in- 
creasing happiness. 

Take,  1  pray  thee,  my  bbjssing  that  is  brought  to  thee. — Gen. 

BLEST,  pp.  of  Bless. 
BLEST,  n.     Made  happy. 

2.  Making  happy  ;  cheering. 

While  these  6'r.s'  sounds  my  rav:.,hi-d  car  ussnib         Trumbull. 

BLe'TON-ISM,  n.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  and  in- 
dicating subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by  sen- 
sation ;  so  called  from  one  Bleton,  of  France,  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  ibis  faculty.  Encyc. 

BLE'TON-IST,  n.  One  supposed  to  possess  the  fac- 
ulty of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  by  sensa- 
tion. Encyc. 

BLEW,  pret.  of  Blow. 

BLEYME,  n.  An  inflammation  in  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
between  the  sole  and  tin-  bone.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BLIGHT,  (blite,)  n.     [Qu.  Sax.  bla?ctha,  scurf,  leprosy.] 

1.  A  disease  incident  to  plants,  affecting  them  va- 
riously. Sometimes  the  whole  plant  perishes  ;  some- 
times only  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will 
shrivel,  as  if  scorched. 

2.  Any  thing  nipping  or  blasting. 

In  America,  I  have  often  heard  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion on  the  human  skin  called  by  the  name  of  blights. 
This  is  the  nettle  lichen  (lichen  urticosus,)  an  erup- 


3.  A  name  given  hi  certain  downy  species  of  the 
aphis,  or  plant  louse,  destructive  to  fruit-trees. 

BLIGHT,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  blight;  to  blast;  to 
prevent  growth  and  fertility  ;  to  frustrate. 

BLIGHTED,  pp.     Blasted  ,  frustrated. 

BLIGHTING,  ppr.  or  a.     Blasting;  frustrating. 

BLIGHTING,  n.     Act  of  blighting. 

ELIGIIT'ING-LY,  ado.     By  blasting. 

BLIN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  blmnon.] 

To  stop  or  cease.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BLIND,  a.  [Sax.  Mind;  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  Wind; 
Sax.  blendan,  to  blend  and  to  blind.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  blend,  and  was  so  written  by  Spenser.  See 
Blend.     Obscurity  is  from  mixture.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  either  by  nat- 
ural defect,  or  bv  deprivation  ,  not  having  sight. 

2.  Not  having  the  faculty  of  discernment ;  desti- 
tute of  intellectual  light ;  unable  to  understand  or 
judge;  ignorant;  as,  authors  ate  blind  to  their  own 
defects. 

Blind  should  he  followed  by  to  ;  but  it  is  followed 
by  of  in  the  phrase  blind  of  an  eye. 

3.  Unseen  ;   out  of  public  view  ;    private  ;  dark  ; 


4.    Dark: 


Woe/ path. 


be   found  ;   not 


5.  Heedless;  inconsiderate;  undcliberating. 

6.  In  Scripture,  blind  implies  not  only  want  of  dis- 
cernment, but  moral  depravity. 

BLIND,  v.  t.     To  make  blind  ;  to  deprive  of  sight. 
2    To  darken  ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye. 

Such  dai-ltuess  blinde  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  To  darken  the  understanding;  as,  to  blind  the 
mind. 

4.  To  darken  or  obscure  to  the  understanding. 
He  endeavored  to  blind  and  confound  the  controversy. 

Sailingjleeu 

5.  Toeclidse.  Fletcher. 
BLIND  or  BLINDE.     See  Blende,  an  ore. 
BLIND,  n.     Something  to  hinder  the  sight. 

Civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  duty.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understand- 
ing ;  as,  one  thing  serves  as  a  blind  for  another. 

3.  A  screen  ;  a  cover ;  as,  a  blind  for  a  window, 
or  for  a  horse. 

BLIND'ED,  pp.  or  o.  Deprived  of  sight  ;  deprived  of 
intellectual  discernment ,  made  dark  or  obscure. 

BLIND'FOLD,  a.  [blind  and  fold.]  Having  the  eyes 
covered  ,  having  the  mental  eve  darkened. 

BLIND'FoLD,  v.  t.  To  cover  the  eyes;  to  hinder 
from  seeing. 

BLIND'FoLD-ED,  pp.  Having  the  eyes  covered; 
hindered  from  seeing. 

BLIND' FoLD-ING,  ppr.  Covering  the  eyes  ;  hinder- 
ing from  seeing. 

BLlND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  sight,  or  of  un- 
derstanding ;  obscuring. 

BLIND'LY,  adv.     Without  sight  or  understanding. 

2.  Without  discerning  the  reason ;  implicitly ; 
without  examination  ;  as,  to  be  blindly  led  by 
another.  Dryden. 

3.  Without  judgment  or  direction.  Drnden. 
BLIND'-MAN'S  BALL,  n.    A  species  of  Fungus,  Ly- 

coperdon.  or  puff-ball.  Fam.  of  Planti. 

BLIND'-MAN'S  BUFF,  n.  A  play  in  which  one  per- 
son is  blindfolded,  and  hunts  out  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Johnson. 

BLIND'NESS,  n.  Want  of  bodily  sight ;  want  of  in- 
tellectual discernment ;  ignorance.  Locke. 

BI.TMI'-NET'TLE,  n.     A  plant. 

BLINDS,  n.  pi.  In  the  military  art,  a  defense  made  of 
osiers  or  branches  interwoven,  and  laid  across  two 
rows  of  stakes,  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  of  the 
height  of  a  man,  to  shelter  the  workmen,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  overlooked  bv  the  enemy.     Encyc. 

BLIND'-SER'PENT,  n.  A  reptile  of  the  Cape  of  Goo 
Hope,  covered  with  black  scales,  but  spotted  with 
red,  white,  and  brown.  Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 

BLIND'-SIDE,  7i.  [blind  and  side.]  The  side  which 
is  most  easily  assailed  ;  or  the  side  on  which  the 
party  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger ;  weak- 
ness -,  foible  ;  weak  part.  Swift. 

BLIND'-VES'SEL,  n.  With  chemists,  a  vessel  with 
an  opening,  on  one  side  only.  Johnson. 

BLIND'WORM,  n.  [blind  and  worm.]  A  small  ophid- 
ean  reptile  or  serpent,  called  also  .,,'ioc  worm,  a  species 
of  Anguis,  about  eleven  inches  long,  covered  with 
scales,  with  a  forked  tongue,  but  harmless. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BLINK,  v.  t.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid,  or  pur 
posely  evade ;  as,  to  blink  the  question  before  the 
house. 

BLINK,  v.  i.    [Sax.    blican,  to    shine,   to    twinkle ; 
blicicnd,   clothed    in    white ;    ablican,   to    appear, 
whiten  ;  D.  blikkm,  to  glance,  to  twinkle,  and  bin 
en,  to  shine,  to  glitter;  blykcn,  to  appear  or  sho\ 
Sw.  blinko,  to  wink,  to  connive;  blanka,  to  shil 
to  twinkle  ;  G.  blicken,  to  look,  to  glance  ;  blinken,  to 
glance,  to  shine,  to  twinkle,  to  wink  ;  Dan.  Mil 
to  blink,  to  glance,  to  w  ink,  to  shine,  to  glitter     This 
contains  the  same  radical  letters  as  light.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  twinkle  with  the  eye. 

2.  To  see  obscurely.  Johnson. 
Is  it  not  to  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut,  or  with 

frequent  winking,  as  a  person  with  weak  eyes? 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame.  Pope. 

BLINK,  71.     A  glimpse  or  glance.  Hall. 

BLINK,  rt.  Blink  of  ice,  is  the  dazzling  whitenes 
about  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  fields  of  ice,  at  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLINK'ARD,  n.  [blink  and  aril,  kind.]  A  person 
who  blinks  or  has  bad  eyes  ;  that  which  twinkles, 
or  glances,  as  a  dim  star,  which  appears  and  disap- 
pears. Hakewill. 

BLINKERS,  n.  pi.      Blinds  for  horses  ;  expansions  of 
the  bridle  to  prevent  a  horse  from  seeing  objects 
his  sides. 

BLINK'ING,  ppr. or  a.  Winking:  twinkling  ;  evading. 

BLISS,  71. f  [Sax.  bliss,  joy,  alacrity,  exultation  ;  blis- 
sian,  to  rejoice,  to  exult,  to  congratulate,  to  applaud  ; 
also  blit/i.iian,  to  rejoice.     See  Bless  and  Blithe.] 
The  highest  degree  of  happiness;    blessedness; 
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felicity  ;  used  of  felicity  in  general,  when  of  an  ex- 
alted kind,  but  appropriately,  of  heavenly  joys. 

Hooker.     Pope. 

HLISS'FUL,  a.    Full  of  joy  and  felicity  ;  happy  in  the 
highest  degree.  Spenser. 

BLISS'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  blissful  manner.  Sherwood. 

BLISS'FUL-NESS,  re.     Exalted  happiness;    felicity; 
fullness  of  joy.  Barrow. 

RLISS'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  bliss.  Hawkins. 

BLIS'SOM,  v.  i.     [W.  bltjs,  Mysmw,  to  crave,  that  is, 
to  reach  forward.] 

To  be  lustful  :  to  caterwaul.     [Little  used  ] 

I!LISS-Pi;o-UOC'L\G,  a.     Producing  bliss. 

BLIS'TER,  n.     [G.  blast,  and  blatter.     It  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  bladder,  in  a  different  dialect.    See 


matter  or  serum,  whether  occasioned  by  a  burn,  or 
other  injury,  or  by  a  vesicatory.  It  is  formed  by 
raising  the  cuticle. 

2.  Any  tumor  made  by  the  separation  of  the  film 
or  skin,  as  on  plants  ;  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
stance at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. 

3.  A  vesicatory  ;  a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  or  other 
matter,  applied  to  raise  a  vesicle. 

BLIS'TER,  v.  i.     To  rise  in  blisters.  Dryden. 

BLIS'TER,  v.  t.     To  raise  a  blister,  by  any  hurt,  burn, 

or  violent  action  upon  the  skin  ;  to  raise  a  blister  by 

a  medical  application,  or  vesicatory. 
2.  To  raise  tumors  on  iron  bars  in  a  furnace,  in 

the  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel. 
BLIS'TER-FLY,  )  n.     The  Spanish  fly,  (Cantha- 

BLIS'TER-BEE'TLE,  j       ris    vesicatoria  ;)    used    in 

raising  blisters. 
BLfS'TER-PLAS'TER,  n.    A  plaster  of  Spanish  flies, 

designed  to  raise  a  blister. 
BLIS'TEIUED,  pp.     Having  blisters  or  tumors. 
BLiS'TER-ING,   ppr.     Raising  a  blister;   applying  a 

blistering  plaster,  or  vesicatory. 
BLIS'TER- Y,  a.  Full  of  blisters. 
BLITE,  n.     [L.  blitum  ;  Gr.  /JAitov.] 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  called    Strawberry  Spinach. 

2.  A  species  of  Amaranth,  or  flower-gentle. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
BLITHE,  a.  [Sax.  blithe,  and  Mentha,  bledthe,  gay, 
joyful.  This  is  probably  the  same  word  as  bliss;  L. 
lastus;  Eng.  glad.  See  Bliss  and  Glad.  The  Ir. 
lith,  happiness,  seems  to  be  the  original  word  with- 
out the  prefix.] 
Gay ;  merry  ;  joyous  ;  sprightly  ;  mirthful. 

For  Hint  lei-  i'lll.il"  I  n  ii  i|  i  til. hi  sows!,  Ilia  seiined 

Of  :roi1iless»s,  s. .  bldhe,  mi  smooth,  so  gay.  yiilton. 

BLTTIIF.'FUL,  a.     Gay  ;  full  of  gayety._ 

BLTTHE'LY,  adn.     In  a  gay,  joyful  mariner. 

PLlTIIE'NESS,  7i.  Gayety;  spriglillincss  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  blithe. 

BLTTHE'SOME,  a.     Gav  ;  merry  ;  cheerful.      Philips. 

BLTTHE'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  blithe- 
some ;  gayety. 

BLoAT,  v.  t.  [This  word  may  be  allied  to  bladder, 
from  the  sense  of  inflating,  swelling  ;  W.  blwth,  a 
puff",  a  blast ;  blytbnc,  a  fat  paunch,  a  bloated  person.] 

1.  To  swell  or  make  turgid,  as  with  air;  to  inflate; 
to  puff  up;  hence,  to  make  vain;  followed  by  up, 
but  without  necessity.  To  bloat  up  with  praise  is 
less  elegant  than  to  bloat  with  praise.        Drydcn. 

2.  To  swell  or  make  turgid  with  water,  or  other 
means  ;  as,  a  bloated  limb.  In  medicine,  it  properly 
denotes  a  swelling  of  the  surface,  from  the  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane  —  a  morbid  en- 
largement, often  accompanied  with  softness. 

BLOAT,  v.  i.     To  grow  turgid  ;  to  dilate.     Mrbuthnot. 
P.  I  .:"">  VV,  a.     Swelled  ;  turgid.     [JVot  used.} 
BLoAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Swelled  ;  grown  turgid  ;  inflated. 
BLoAT'ED-NESS,    n.     A    turgid    state;    dilatation 

from   inflation,  debility,   or  any   morbid  cause. 
BLOAT'ER,  n.     A  dried  herring.     [See  Blote.] 
BLOAT'IN'G,  ppr.     Swelling  ;  inflating. 
BLOAT'ING,  7i.     A  state  of  being  swelled  or  bloated. 
BLOB'BER,  n.     [Ir.  plab,  or  pluibin,   from    swelling, 

pushing  out,  as  in  bleb,  blubber;  W.  limb,  a  bulging 

out.     Qii.  bulb,  by  transposition.     See  Blubber.] 
A  bubble  ;  pronounced  by  the  common  people  in 

America,  blubber.    It  is  a  legitimate  word,  but  not 

elegant,  Carew. 

BLOB'BER-LIP,  re.      [blabber  and   lip.]     A  thick  lip. 

Drydcn. 
BLOB'BER-LIP-P£D,  (blob'ber-lipt,)  a.    Having  thick 

lips.  L'Rstrange. 

BLOCK,  re.*  [D.  blok;  Ger.  block;  Fr.  Woe;  W.  ploc, 

from  Hoc,  a  mound  ;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug;  Russ. 

plakha,  a  block.     The  primary  sense  is,  set,  fixed,  or 

a  mass.] 

1.  A  beavy  piece  of  timber  or  wood,  usually  with 
one  pla  n  surface ;  or  it  is  rectangular,  and  rather 
thick  than  long. 

2.  Any  mass  of  matter  with  an  extended  surface; 
as,  a  block  of  marble,  a  piece  rough  from  the  quarry. 

3.  A  massy  body,  solid  and  heavy  ;  amass  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  metal,  with  at  least  one  plain  surface, 
such  as  artificers  use. 

4.  A  continuous  row  of  buildings;  as,  a  block  of 
houses. 
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5.  The  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded. 

6.  Any  obstruction,  or  cause  of  obstruction ;  a 
stop  ;  hinderance  ;  obstacle. 

*7.  A  pulley,  or  a  system  of  pulleys,  mounted  in  its 
frame  or  shell,  with  its  band  or  strap.  A  block  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  pulleys  or  sheaves,  in  a  groove 
of  which  the  rope  runs,  fastened  in  a  shell  or  frame 
by  pins,  on  which  they  revolve ;  of  a  shell  or  frame 
inclosing  the  pulley  or  pulleys  ;  and  of  a  strap  or 
band,  consisting  of  a  rope,  encompassing  the  shell, 
and  attached  by  an  eye  of  rope  or  a  hook  to  some 
object.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Blocks  for  standing  rigging,  called  dead-eyes,  are 
shells,  without  sheaves  or  pulleys.  P.  Cyc. 

8.  A  blockhead  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

9.  Among  cutters  in  wood,  a  form  made  of  hard 
wood,  on  which  they  cut  figures  in  relief  with 
knives, 

10. 

11.  In  falconry,  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of  prey 
is  kept.  Encyc. 

BLOCK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  bloquer;  Port,  and  Sp.  blc.quear;  It. 
bloccare.} 

To  inclose  or  shut  up,  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
passage  ;  to  stop  up  ;  to  obstruct  by  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  ;  often  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  block  up  a 
town,  or  a  road. 

BLOCK-ADE',71.  [L.  bloccato  ;  Port,  bloqueado,  blocked 
up;  Sp.  Hoqueo  [Fr.  blocus.] 

The  shutting  up  of  a  piace,  formed  by  surrounding 
it  with  hostile  troops  or  ships,  or  by  posting  them  at 
all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  escape,  and  hinder  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  entering, 
with  a  view  to  compel  a  surrender,  by  hunger  and 
want,  without  regular  attacks. 

To  constitute  a  blockade,  the  investing  power  must 
be  able  to  apply  its  force  to  every  point  of  practicable 
access,  so  as  to  render  it  dang,  -rous  So  attempt  to  enter ; 
and  there  is  no  blockade  of  that  port  where  its  force 
can  not  be  brought  to  bear.       Kent's  Commentaries. 

BLOCK-aDE',  v.  t.  To  shut  up  a  town  or  fortress,  by 
posting  troops  at  all  the  avenues,  to  compel  the  gar- 
rison or  inhabitants  to  surrender  by  means  of  hun- 
ger and  want,  without  regular  attacks  :  also,  to  sta- 
tion ships  of  war  to  obstruct  all  intercourse  with  a 
town  or  nation. 

BLOCK-aD'ED,  pp.    Shut  up  or  inclosed  bv  an  enemy. 

BLOCK-aD'IXG,  ppr.     Besieging  by  a  blockade. 

BLOCK'HEAD,  n.  [block  and  head.}  A  stupid  fel- 
low ;  a  dolt ;  a  person  deficient  in  understanding. 

BLOCK'IIEAD-ED,  (-hrd'cd,)  «.    Stupid  ;  dull.   Shak. 

liLOi'lC'HEAI)  LV,  a.     Like  a  blockhead. 

BLOCK'-HOTJSE,  n*  [block  and  house.]  A  military 
edifice  or  fortress,  so  called  because  constructed 
chiefly  of  timber.  P.  Cyc. 

BLOCK'ISH,  a.  Stupid ;  dull ;  deficient  in  under- 
standing. Shak. 

BLOUKTSILLY,  adv.     In  a  stupid  manner.     Harmar. 

BLOC  K'ISII-NESS,  7i.     Stupidity  ;  dullness. 

BLOCK'LTKE,  a.     Like  a  block  ;  stupid.     Hakemill. 

BLOCK'-PRINT-ING,  re.  The  act  or  art  of  printing 
from  engraved  blocks  of  wood. 

BLOCK'-TIN,  n.  [block  and  tin.]  Tin,  as  it  comes 
in  blocks  from  the  foundry. 

BLoM'A-UY,  7i.     [See  Bloom,  a  mass  of  iron.] 

The  first  forge  through  which  iron  passes  after  it 
is  melted  from  the  ore. 

BLONDE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  of  very  fair  complex- 
ion, with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes. 

BLOND'-LACE,  7i.     Lace  made  of  silk. 

BLONK'ET,  a.     Gray.     [JYot  used.]  Spenser. 

BLOOD,  (blurt,)  7i.  [Sax.  blod;  Sw.  and  Dan.  Mod; 
Ger.  Mat,  blood  ;  Muten,  to  bleed ;  D.  Hoed,  blood  ; 
bloeden,  to  bleed  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  6\v~ui.] 

1.  The  fluid  which  circulates  through  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  human  body,  and  of  other  animals, 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  This 
fluid  is  generally  red.  If  the  blood  of  an  animal  is 
not  red,  such  animal  is  called  e.isauintious,  (bloodless,) 
or  white-blooded  ;  the  blood  being  white,  or  white 
tinged  with  blue. 

2.  Kindred  ;  relation  by  natural  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor  ;    consanguinity. 

God  hach  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  he  earth.  — Acts  xvii. 

Hence  tiie  word  is  used  for  a  child ;  a  family ; 
a  kindred;  descent;  lineage;  progeny;  descend- 
ants, &c. 

3.  Royal  lineage ;  blood  royal ;  as,  a  prince  of  the 
blood. 

4.  Honorable  birth  ;  high  extraction  ;  as,  a  gentle- 

5.  Life.  [man  of  blood. 

Shall  1  not  rvquin'  his  hhjml  at  ymir  hands?  —  2  Sam.  iv. 

6.  Slaughter  ;  murder,  or  bloodshedding. 
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houne  of  Jehu. — 


I  will  avenge  thi 

Hos-a  i. 
The  voice  of  thy  I 

7.  Guilt  and  p 

Your  blood  lie  upon  your  own  heads.  —  Acts  xvih'. 

8.  Fleshly  nature  ;  the  carnal  part  of  man, 
posed  to  the  spiritual  nature,  or  divine  life. 


mis  I... 


will  of  man,  but  of  God.  —John  i 


9.  Man,  or  human  wisdom,  or  reason. 

Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  diee,  but  my  Father  who 


10.  A  sacramental  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 


11.  The  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Being  now  justified  by  his  Wood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wroth 
through  him.  —  Rom.  v.  9.     Eph.  i. 

12.  The  price  of  blood ;  that  which  is  obtained  ty 
shedding  blood,  and  seizing  goods. 

Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  witli  blood  — Hab.  ii.    Acts  i. 

13.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  the  passions ;  but, 
in  this  sense,  accompanied  with  cold  or  warm,  or 
other  qualifying  word.  Thus,  to  commit  an  act  in 
cold  blood,  is  to  do  it  deliberately,  and  without  sudden 
passion.  Warm  blood  denotes  a  temper  inflamed  or 
irritated  ;  to  warm  or  heat  the  blood,  is  to  excite  the 
passions. 

14.  A  hot  spark  ;  a  man  of  fire  or  spirit ;  a  rake. 

15.  The  juice  of  any  thing,  especially  if  red;  as, 
"  the  blood  of  grapes."     Gen.  xlix. 

Whole  Mood.  In  law,  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  one  who  descends  from  the  same  couple  of  ances- 
tors;  of  the  half  blood,  one  who  descends  from  either 
of  them  singly,  by  a  second  marriage.  Encyc. 

BLOOD,  v.  t.    To  let  blood  ;  to  bleed  by  opening  a  vein. 

2.  To  stain  with  blood.  Addison.     Drydcn. 

3.  To  enter  ;  to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.   Spenser. 

4.  To  heat  the  blood;  to  exasperate.     [Unusual.] 

BLOOD'-BAP-TISM,  re.  In  the  ancient  church,  a  tenn 
applied  to  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  had  not  been 
baptized.  They  were  considered  asliaptized  in  blood, 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  full  substitute  for  literal 
baptism.  Coleman. 

BLOOD'-BE-SPOT'TED.  a.    Spotted  with  blood.  Shak, 

BL0OD'-B5LT'ER-£D,  a.  [Mood  and  bolter.]  Sprin- 
kled with  blood.     [JVot  used.]  Macbeth. 

BLOOD'-BROTH-ER,  a.     Brother  bv  blood  or  birth. 

BLOOD'-COL'OR-£D,  a.     Having  the  color  of  blood. 

BLOOD'-eOi\-Su.M'L\G,  a.   VVastingthe  blood.   Shak. 

BL0OD'-DRENCH-£D,  (-drencht,)  a.  Drenched  in 
blood. 

BLOOD'-DRUNK,  a.     Drunk  with  blood.        More. 

BLOOD'-D-?-.ED,  (blud'dlde,)  a.     Dyed  with  blood. 

BLOOD'ED,  pp.  Bled  ;  stained  with  blood  ;  inured  to 
blood. 

BLOOD'-FLOW-ER,  7i.  [blood  and  flower.]  Hamian- 
thus,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  -         Encifc. 

BL00D'-FR6Z-EN,  a.  Having  the  blood  chilled. 
Spenser. 

BLOOD'-GUILT-Y,  (blud'gilt-y,)  a.  Guilty  of  mur- 
der. Fairfax. 

BLOOD'-GUILT-I-NESS.  re.  [blood  and  guilt..]  The 
guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood.     Ps.  Ii. 

BLOOD'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  whose  blood  or  lineage  is 
derived  from  the  purest  and  most  highly-prized 
origin  or  stock. 

BLOOD'-HOT,  a.  [Mood  and  hot.]  As  warm  as  blood 
in  its  natural  temperature. 

BLOOD'-HOUND,  71.*  [blood  and  hound.]  A  variety 
of  dog,  with  long,  smooth,  and  pendulous  ears,  re- 
markable for  the  aciiteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed 
to  recover  game  which  has  escaped  wounded  from 
the  hunter,  by  tracing  the  lost  animal  by  the  blood  it 
had  spilt ;  whence  the  name  of  the  dog.        Encyc. 

BLOOD'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  bloody  manner;  cruelly; 
with  a  disposition  to  shed  blood.  Sliak. 

BLOOD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bloody  ;  dis- 
position  to  shed  blood. 

BLOOD'ING,  ppr.  Letting  blood  ;  staining  with  blood  ; 
inuring  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 

BLOOD' LESS,  a.     Without  blood  ;  dead. 

2.  Without  shedding  of  blood  or  slaughter;  as,  a 
bloodless  victory.  Sliak.     Waller. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity.  Shak. 
BLOOD'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  bloodshed. 
BLOOD'LET,  v.  t.     To   bleed;   to  let  blood. 

Jlrbuthnot 

BLOOD'LET-TER,  71.  One  who  lets  blood,  as  ir.  dis- 
eases ;  a  phlebotoniist.  Wiseman. 

BLOOD'LET-TL\G,  71.  [blood  and  let]  The  act  of 
letting  blood,  or  bleeding  by  opening  a  vein. 

BLOOD'-MaRK-£D,  (blud'markt,)  a.  Marked  with 
blood. 

BLOOD'PUD-DING,  re.  [Mood  and  pnd/ling.}  A  pud- 
ding made  wi:h  blood  ami  oiler  materials. 

BLOOD'-RED,  a.     Red  as  blood. 

BLOOD'ROOT,  re.  A  plant  so  named  from  the  color 
Of  its  roof;  a  species  of  Sangiiiuarai,  (S.  canauensis,) 
called  also  Pucconn,  Turmeric,  and  Red  root. 

Bigelow. 

BLOOD'-SHAK'JEN,  a.  Having  the  blood  in  commo- 
tion. Jonson. 

BLOOD'SHED,  n.  [blood  and  shed.]  The  shedding 
or  spilling  of  blood  ;  slaughter;  waste  of  life;  the 
crime  of  shedding  blood.  Spenser. 

BLOOD'SHED-DER,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood ;  a 
murderer. 

BLOOD'SHED-DING,  71.  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  the 
crime  of  shedding  blood.  Homilies. 
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BLOOD'SHOT,  a.  [blood  and  shoot.]  Rod  and  in- 
flamed by  a  turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  Garth. 

BLOOD'SNAKE,  n.  A  species  of  snake,  the  Htemor- 
rhus.  Ash. 

BLOOD'-SPAV-IN,  n.  {blood  and  spavin.]  A  dilata- 
tion of  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a  horse,  forming  a  soft  swelling.  Eucyc. 

ISLO' HP-SPILL  ING,  a.     Shedding  blood. 

BLOOIP-SPIT-TER,  n.    One  who  spits  blood. 

BLOOD'-STAIN-.ED,  a.  Stained  with  blood;  also, 
guilty  of  murder. 

BLOOD' STONE,  n.  [blood  and  stone.]  A  green  si- 
hciotis  stone  sprinkled  with  red  jasper,  as  if  with 
blood  ;  hence  the  name. 

BLOOD'SUCK-ER,  n.    [blood  and  suck.] 


IlLOf  )D'SWELL-£D,  a.     Swelled  with  blood. 

IJLOOD'THIRST-I-NESS,  n.  Thirst  for  shedding 
blood. 

BLOOD'THIRST-Y,  a.  [blood  and  thirst.]  Desirous 
to  shed  blood  ;  murderous. 

BLOOD' VES-SEL,  n.  [blood  and  vessel]  Any  ves- 
sel in  which  blood  circulates  in  an  animal  body ;  an 
arterv  or  a  vein. 

BLOOD' WARM,  a.    Warm  as  blood  ;  lukewarm. 

Addison. 

BLOOD'WITE.ti.    [blood  and  mite,  a  fine  or  penalty.] 
In   ancient  law,  a  fine  or  amercement,  paid  as  a 
composition  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

BLOOD'WON,  a.    Won  by  shedding  blood.      Scott. 

BLOOD'WOOD,  7i.  [blood  and  wood.]  A  name  given 
to  logwood,'  from  its  color. 

BLOOD'WORT,    (blud'wurt,)  n.     [blood    and  wort.] 


BLOOD'Y,  a.     Stained  with  blood. 

2.  Cruel ;  murderous ;  given  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  ;  or  having  a  cruel,  savage  disposition  ;  applied 
to  animals. 

3.  Attended  with  bloodshed  ;  marked  by  cruelty ; 
api>l 'nil  to  tJniitrs:  as,  a  i/lmidif  battle. 

BLOOD'Y,  v.  t.     To  stain  with  blood.         Overbvry. 

BLOOD'Y,  adv.  Very  ;  as,  bloody  sick,  bloody  drunk, 
[This  is  \ 

BLOOD'Y 
or  cruel  < 

BLOOD'Y-FAC-.ED,  (blud'dy-faste,)  a.  Having  a 
bloody  face  or  appearance.  Shale. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUX,  n.  [blood  and  flux.]  The  dysen- 
tery, a  disease  in  which  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  have  a  mixture  of  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUX-^D,  (blud'dy-fluxt,)  o.  Afflicted 
with  the  bloodv-flux. 

BLOOD'Y-HAND,  n.  [blood  and  hand.]  A  hand 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  deer,  which,  in  the  old 
forest  laws  of  England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
man's  trespass  in  (he  forest  against  venison.    Ash. 

BLOOD  Y-HUNT-ING,a.    Hunting  for  blood.  Shalt. 

in.u'il)  Y-I.\i;,  ppr.     .-.taming  with  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-MIND'ED,  a.  [blood  and  mind.]  Having 
a  cruel,  ferocious  disposition;  barbarous;  inclined 
to  shed  blood.  Dryden. 

BLOOD'Y-RED,  a.    Having  the  color  of  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-SCEP'TER-BD,  a.  Having  a  scepter  ob- 
tained by  blood  or  slaughter.  Shalt. 

BLOOD'Y-SWEAT,  (blud'dy-swet,)  n.  [blood  and 
sweat.]  A  sweat,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of 
blood  ;  also,  a  disease,  called  sweating-  sickness,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  England  and  other  countries. 

BLOOM,  7i.  [Goth,  bloma  ;  D.  blocm  ;  G.  blame  ;  Sw. 
blomme ;  Dan.  blomster  ;  W.  bluden,  blawd,  from  the 
root  of  blow;  Sax.  blowan,  contracted  from  blodan,  or 
blothan.  Blossom  is  a  dialectical  form  of  the  word, 
from  the  same  root.     See  Blossom.] 

1.  A  blossom ;  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  an  expanded 
bud. 

While  opening  bloojne  diliiise  ill.  if  swvis  :  round.  Pope. 

2.  The  opening  of  flowers  in  general;  flowers 
open,  or  in  a  state  of  blossoming;  as,  the  trees  are 
clothed  with  Mooth. 

3.  The  state  of  youth,  resembling  that  of  blossoms  ; 
a  state  of  opening  manhood,  life,  beauty,  and  vigor  ; 
a  state  of  health  and  growth,  promising  higher  per- 
fection ;  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

4.  The  blue  color  upon  plums  and  grapes  newly 
gathered.  Johnson. 

BLOOM,  v.  i.  To  produce  or  yield  blossoms ;  to 
flower. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing  youth  and 
vigor  ;  to  show  the  beauty  of  youth  ;   as,  blooming 
BLOOM,  v.  U    To  put  forth  as  blossoms.  [graces. 

Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Hooker. 

[JVoJ  in  use.] 
BLOOM,  7i.     [Sax.  bloma,  a  mass  or  lump ;  W.  phom  ; 
Arm.  plom,  plowm,  or  Mourn;  Fr.  plomb  ;  Sp.  plomo; 
It.  piombo  ;  L.  plumbum,  lead,  properly  a  lump.] 

A  mass  of  iron  that  has  passed  the  blomary,  or 
undergone  the  first  hammering. 
BLOOM'AR-Y.     See  Blomary. 


BLOOM'ING,  ppr.     Opening  in  blossoms;  flowering. 
2.  Thriving  in  health,  beauty,  and  vigor;  showing 
the  freshness  and  beauties  of  youth. 

Hi9  blooming  laurels  graced  the  muses'  scat.  Trumbull. 

BLOOM'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  blooming  manner. 
BLOOM'ING-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  blooming. 
BLOOM'Y,  a.     Full  of  bloom  ;   flowery ;   flourishing 
with  the  vigor  of  youth ;  as,  a  bloomy  spray  ;  bloomy 
beauties. 
BL5RE,  n.     [This  is  a  different  orthography  of  Blare, 
which  see.] 
The  act  of  blowing ;  a  blast.     [Not  used.] 

Chapma; 


som  ;  D.  bloesscm,  a  blossom  ;  (!.  bhiihe,  a  blossom  ; 
allied  perhaps  to  G.  bloss,  Dan.  blot,  naked  ;  G. 
bl'dssen,  Dan.  blotte,  to  uncover  ;  W.  bloden,  a  flower, 
blodeuaio,  to  blossom,  from  blawd,  meal,  bloom  ;  Gr. 
Pkaarnpa,  a  bud,  probably  from  the  same  root ; 
Syr.  ,    x^>  bias,  to  germinate,  to  flourish,  to  put  forth 


V- 


leaves.] 

1.  The  flower  of  a  plant,  or  the  essentia!  organs  of 
reproduction  with  their  appendages.  The  teim  has 
been  applied  by  some  botanists,  and  is  also  applied  in 
common  usage  to  the  corol ;  a  general  term,  more 
commonly  used  than  flower  or  bloom,  when  we  have 
reference  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  succeed.  Thus 
we  use  flowers,  when  we  speak  of  shrubs  cultivated 
for  ornament ;  and  bloom,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  flowers  in  general,  or  in  reference  to  the  beauty 
of  flowers. 

2.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  the  color  of  a  horse, 
that  has  white  hairs  intermixed  with  sorrel  and  bay 
hairs  ;  otherwise  peach-colored.  Encyc. 

BLOS'SOM,  v.  i.     To  put  forth  blossoms  or  flowers  ; 

to  bloom  ;  to  blow  ;  to  flower. 
2.  To  flourish  and  prosper. 

Thedeseil  *!iMI  li-imom  i;  the  rose.  — Is.  xxxv. 
BLOS'SOM-£D,  (blos'sumd,)  prct.  of  Blossom. 
BLOS'SOM-ING./yjr.     Pulling  forth  Mowers  ;  blowing. 
BLOS'SOM-ING,  n.     The   blowing  or  flowering  of 
BLOS'SOM-Y,  a.     Full  of  blossoms.  [plants. 

BLOT,  v.  t.     [Goth,  bluuthjan  ;  Sw.  plottra  ;  Dan.  plot, 

a  spot,  stain,  blot ;  plctte,  to  blot  or  stain  ;  L.  litura, 

(whence  litnro,  oblitcro,)  without  the  prefix;  and  D. 

Madden,  with  a  different  one.] 

1.  To  spot  with  ink ;  to  stain  or  bespatter  with 
ink  ;  as,  to  blot  a  paper. 

2.  To  obliterate  writing  or  letters  with  ink,  so  as 
to  render  the  characters  invisible,  or  not  distin- 
guishable ;  generally  with  out ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  word 
or  a  sentence. 

3.  To  efface;  to  erase;  to  cause  to  be  unseen  or 
forgotten  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  crime,  or  the 
remembrance  of  any  thing. 

4.  To  stain  with  infamy  ;  to  tarnish ;  to  disgrace  ; 
to  disfigure. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.  Rowe. 

5.  To  darken. 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane.         Cowley. 

6.  In  Scripture,  to  blot  one  out  of  the  book  of  life,  is 
to  reject  him  from  the  number  of  those  who  are  to 
be  saved.  To  blot  out.  a  name,  a  person,  or  a  nation,  is 
to  destroy  the  person  or  nation  ;  to  exterminate  or 
consume.  To  blot  out  sins,  is  to  forgive  them.  Sins 
are  compared  to  debts,  which  are  recorded  in  God's 
book  of  remembrance,  and,  when  paid,  are  crossed 
or  canceled. 

BLOT,  7t.  A  spot  or  stain  on  paper,  usually  applied  to 
ink. 

2.  An  obliteration  of  something  written  or  printed. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  spot  in  reputation  ;  a  stain  ;  a  disgrace  ;  a  re- 
proach ;  a  blemish.  Shak. 

4.  Censure ;  scorn  ;  reproach. 

He  that  rebuketh  the  wicked  getteth  a  blot.  —  Prov.  be. 

5.  In  backgammon,  when  a  single  man  lies  open  to 
be  taken  up.  Johnson. 

BLOTCH,  n.  [Sax.  blxctlia,  a  scab  or  leprous  affec- 
tion.] 

A  pustule  upon  the  skin  ;  an  eruption,  usually  of  a 
large  kind. 

BLOTCH,  v.  t.     To  blacken.  Harmar. 

BLOTE,  v.  t.  [The  affinities  of  this  word  are  not 
clearly  ascertained.  In  Sax.  blotnn  is  to  sacrifice,  in 
Goth.'to  serve  or  worship;  in  Arm.  bloda  is  to  soften  ; 
W.  phji,  soft ;  ply: 
biota,  to  soften.] 
Tod 

BLOT'E 

r.LOT'TED, pp.    Stained  ;  spotted;  erased. 

BLOT'TER,  n.     In  connting-hoitsrs,  a  waste  book. 

BLOT'TING,  ppr.  Spotting  with  ink ;  obliterating ; 
staining. 

BLOT'TING,  7i.  The  making  of  blots ;  staining  or 
obliterating. 

BLOT'TING-PA'PER,  n.  A  kind  of  paper  made  with- 
out size,  serving  to  imbibe  wet  ink,  and  thus  prevent 
blots. 


to  soften  ;   Dan. 


BLO 

BLOT'TING-LY,  adv.    By  blotting. 

BLOUSE,   i  (uiun/.,)    «.    A  light,  loose  garmen    re 

BLOWSE,  j      sembling  a  froek  coat. 

BLOW,  71.  ['Plus,  probably,  is  a  contracted  word,  and 
the  primary  sense  must  be,  to  strike,  thrust,  push,  or 
throw,  that  is,  to  drive.  I  have  not  found  it  in  the 
cognate  dialects.  If  g  or  other  palatal  letter  is  lost, 
it  corresponds  in  elements  with  the  L.  plaga,  Gr. 
nXriyn,  L.  fligo,  Eng.  flog.  But  blow,  a  stroke,  is 
written  like  the  verb  to  bloWj  the  Latin  flo,  and  blow, 
to  blossom.  The  letter  lost  is  probably  a  dental,  and 
the  original  was  blod,  or  bloth,  in  which  case  the 
word  has  the  elements  of  loud,  laudo,  claudo,  lad,  &c] 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  more  generally,  the  stroke  ; 
a  violent  application  of  the  hand,  fist,  or  an  instru- 
ment, to  an  object. 

2.  The  fatal  stroke ;  a  stroke  that  kills ;  hence, 
death. 

3.  An  act  of  hostility  ;  as,  the  nation  which  strikes 
the  first  blow.  Hence,  to  come  to  blows,  is  to  engage 
in  combat,  whether  by  individuals,  armies,  fleets,  or 
nations  ;  and  when  by  nations,  it  is  war. 

4.  A  sudden  calamity  ;  a  sudden  or  severe  evil.  In 
like  manner,  plaga,  in  Latin,  gives  rise  to  the  Eng. 
plague. 

5.  A  single  act ;  a  sudden  event ;  as,  to  gain  or  lose 
a  province  at  a  blow,  or  by  one  blow.  At  a  stroke  is 
used  in  like  manner. 

6.  An  ovum  or  egg  deposited  by  a  fly  on  flesh  or 
other  substance,  called  a  fly-blow. 

BLOW,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Blew  ;  pp.  Blown.  [Sax.  blawen, 
blowan,  to  blow  as  wind  ;  blowan,  to  blossom  or  blow, 
as  a  flower  ;  D.  bloeyen,  to  blossom  ;  G.  bldhen,  to 
swell  or  inflate  ;  L.  flo,  to  blow.  This  word,  proba- 
bly, is  from  the  same  root  as  6/00711,  blossom,  blow,  a 
flower  ;  W.  bloden.     See  Blossom.] 

1.  To  make  a  current  of  air  ;  to  mc  p.  as  air  ;  as, 
the  wind  blows.  Often  used  witii  it ,-  as,  it  blows  a 
gale. 

2.  To  pant ;  to  puff;  to  breathe  h  I  i  or  quick. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  11  /  t  blowing.    Shak. 

3.  To  breathe ;  as,  to  blow  hot  at  11  cold. 

UEstrange. 

4.  To  sound  with  being  blown  as  a  horn  or  trum- 
pet. Milton. 

5.  To  flower  ;  to  blossom  ;  U  bloom  ;  as  plants. 

How  blows  the  citron  grove.  Milton. 

To  blow  over ;  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  cease 
or  be  dissipated ;  as,  the  storm  or  the  clouds  are  blown 
over. 

To  blow  vp ;  to  rise  in  the  air  ;  also,  to  be  broken 
and  scattered  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
BLOW,  t>.  t.    To  throw  or  drive  a  current  of  air  upon ; 
as,  to  blow  *he  fire  ;  also,  to  fan. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  current  of  air ;  to  impel ;  as,  the 
tempest  blew  the  ship  ashore. 

3.  To  breathe  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  warming ; 
as,  to  blow  the  fingers  in  a  cold  day.  Shak. 

4.  To  sound  a  wind  instrument ;  as,  blow  the  trum- 

5.  To  spread  by  report.  [pet. 

And  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.  Dryden. 

6.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  flies. 

7.  To  form  bubbles  by  blowing. 

8.  To  swell  and  inflate,  as  veal ;  a  practice  of 
butchers. 

9.  To  form  glass  into  a  particular  shape  by  the 
breath,  as  in  glass  manufactories. 

10.  To  melt  tin,  after  having  been  roasted  to  get 
rid  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Cyc. 

11.  To  put  out  of  breath ;  to  cause  to  blow  from 
fatigue  ;  as,  to  blow  a  horse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  blow  away;  to  dissipate  ;  to  scatter  with  wind. 

To  blow  down  ;  to  prostrate  by  wind. 

To  blow  off;  to  shake  down  by  wind  ;  as,  to  blow 
off  fruit  from  trees  ;  to  drive  from  land  ;  as,  to  blow 
off  a  ship. 

To  blow  out ;  to  extinguish  by  a  current  of  air;  as 
a  candle. 

To  blow  up  ;  to  fill  with  air  ;  to  swell ;  as,  to  blow 
vp  a  bladder  or  a  bubble. 

2.  To  inflate  ;  to  puff  up;  as,  to  blow  up  one  with 
flattery. 

3.  To  kindle  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  contention. 

4.  To  burst,  to  raise  into  the  air,  or  to  scatter,  by 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Figuratively,  to  scat- 
ter or  bring  to  naught  suddenly  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a 
scheme. 

To  blow  upon ;  to  make  stale  ;  as,  to  blow  upon  an 
author's  works.  Addison. 

BLOW,  71.  A  flower  ;  a  blossom.  Halliwoll's  Diet. 
This  word  is  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
legitimate.  In  the  Tatlcr,  it  is  used  for  blossoms  in 
general,  as  we  use  blowth. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  gale  of  wind.  This  also  is  a 
legitimate  word,  in  general  use  in  the  United  States. 

BLOWBALL,  77.  [blow  and  ball.]  The  downy  head 
of  the  dandelion,  formed  by  the  pappas,  after  the 
blossom  has  fallen.  B.  Jonsem. 

BLOWER,  71.  One  who  blows ;  one  who  is  employed 
in  melting  tin. 

2.  A  plate  of  iron  or  tin  used  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent of  air  in  a  chimney. 

BLOW-FLY,  71.  A  species  of  dipterous  insect,  (.Musca 
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I,  Linn  ,)  very  troublesome  in  summer,  from 
its  depositing  its  eggs  on  ilesh.  Partington. 

BLoW'l  -.'G,  ppr.  Making  a  current  of  air  ;  breathing 
quick  ;  sounding  a  v\  ind  instrument;  inflating;  im- 
pelling by  wind  ;  met  :ng  tin. 

BLOWING,  7i.  The  motion  of  wind,  or  act  of  blow- 
ing. 

BLOWN,  pp.  Driven  b.  wind;  fanned  ;  sounded  by 
blowing  ;  spread  by  re  wt ;  swelled  ;  inflated  ;  ex- 
panded, as  a  blossom ;  out  of  breath  ;  as,  the  horse 
was  very  much  blown. 

Blown  upon  ;  made  common  or  stale ;  as,  a  passage 
in  an  author  not  vet  btoiou  upon.  Addison. 

BLoW'-PIPE,  n.*  [blow  and  pipe..}  An  instrument  by 
which  a  blast  or  current  of  air  is  driven  through  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse  or  vitrify  it. 

Blow-pipe,  of  the.  artist ;  a  conical  tube  of  brass,  glass, 
or  other  substance,  usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  capillary,  or  nearly  so,  at  the 
other,  where  ii  is  bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  This 
is  used  to  propel  a  jet  of  air  from  the  lungs,  through 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  caudle,  upon  the  substance  to 
be  fused 

Blow-pipe,  of  the  mineralogist ;  the  same  instrument, 
substantially ,  as  the  foregoing,  but  usually  fitted  with 
an  ivory  o'r  silver  mouth-piece,  and  with  several 
movable  jets,  to  produce  dames  of  diifercnt  sizes.  Its 
office  is  to  produce  instantly  a  furnace  heat,  on  mi- 
nute fragments  of  mineral  substances,  supported  on 
charcoal,  by  plattnu  forceps,  &c 

Compound  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  Hare,  invented  in  1801 ; 
an  instrument  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  pro- 
pelled by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure,  coming  from 
separate  reservoirs,  in  the  proportions  requisite  to 
form  water,  are  made  to  unite  in  a  capillary  orifice, 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  kindled.  The  heat 
produced,  when  the  focus  is  formed  on  charcoal  or 
any  non-conducting  substance,  is  such  as  to  melt 
every  thing  but  the  diamond,  to  burn  the  metals,  and 
to  dissipate  in  vapor,  or  in  gaseous  forms,  most  known 
substances. 

The  blow-pipe  of  Newman,  Clarke,  &c,  is  the 
compound  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  flare,  with  some  unim- 
portant modifications.  Silliman. 

BLOW  '-POINT,  n.  {blow  and  point.}  A  kind  of  play 
among  children.  Johnson. 

BLOWS  E,  n.  A  light,  loose  garment  resembling  a 
frock  coat. 

BLoWTH,  «.  [Ir.  Math,  blaith,  a  flower  or  blossom  ; 
D.  bloeizel ;  Ger.  bbithe.} 

Bloom  or  blossom,  or  that  which  is  expanded.  It 
signifies  bloom  or  >1  issoms  in  general,  or  the  state  of 
blossoming.  Thus  we  say,  trees  are  now  in  their 
blo?nth,  or  they  have  a  full  blnwth.  '  Rich.  Diet. 

BLOWZE,  (blowz,)  n.  [from  the  same  root  as  blush, 
wmch  seeJ 

1.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman.  Hall. 

2.  A  cap. 

BLOWZ'Y,  a.    Kuddy-faced  ;  fat  and  ruddy ;  high- 
colored. 
BLUB,  v.  L     To  swell.     [Not  in  use.}     [See  Bleb.] 
BLUB'BER,  71.     [See  Blobiier,  Blob,  and  Bleb.] 

1.  A  hlobber,  or  bubble.  [A  common,  vulgar  word, 
but  legitimate.} 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  sea  animals, 
of  which  is  made  train-oil.  It  lies  immediately  un- 
der the  skin  and  over  the  muscular  flesh. 

3.  Sea  nettle,  or  sea  blubber  ;  the  medusa.  Eneyc. 
BLUB'BER,  v.  i.    To  weep  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

swell  the  cheeks.  Johnson. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  word  carries  with  it  the  idea 

of  weeping,  so  as  to  slaver. 
BLUB'BER,  v.  t.    To  swell  the  cheeks  or  disfigure  the 

face  with  weeping. 
BLUB'BER-SD,  pp.  or  a.    Swelled  ;  big ;  turgid  ;  as,  a 

blubbered  lip. 
BLUB'BER-ING,  ppr.    Weeping  so  as  to  swell  the 

cheeks. 


heavier  than   the  other,  and   used   as  an  offensive 
weapon  by  low  persons. 

BLUE,  (blu,)  a.  [Sax.  blco,  bUoh,  bleom,  color;  D. 
blaau-w ;  Ger.  blau  ;  Dan.  blaae  ;  Sw.  bla,  blue  ;  Sw. 
bly,  Dan.  blye,  Gar.  blci,  lead,  so  named  from  its 
color;  Slav,  plavu  ;  Fr.  bleu;  Corn,  blou.} 

One  of  the  seven  colors,  into  which  the  rays  of 
light  divide  themselves,  when  refracted  through  a 
glass  prism.  There  are  various  shades  of  blue,  as 
sky-blue  or  azure,  Prussian  blue,  indigo  blue,  smalt 
blue,  &.C.  Kirwan.     Encyc. 

Prussian  blue;  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and 
cyanogen.  Ure. 

The  blues,  (a  contraction  for  blue  devils ;)  low  spirits ; 
melancholy. 
_To  look  bine ;  to  be  confounded  or  terrified.   Grose. 

BLUE,  v.  t.  To  make  blue  ;  to  dye  of  a  blue  color ; 
to  make  Hue  by  heating,  as  metals,  &c. 

BLOE'-BIRD,  n.  [blue  ami  bird.}  A  small  bird,  verv 
common  in  the  United  States;  the  Motacilla  sialis, 
Linn.,  (Silvia  sialis,  Wilson's  Ornith.  ;  sialia  Wil- 
sonii,  Mass.  Rep.)    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
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blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of  a  dirty  red.    It 
makes  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree. 

BLuE'-BON-NET,  71.  [blue  and  bonnet.}  A  plant,  a 
species  of  Centaurea.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLuE'-BOOK,  K.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  person's  in  the  employment  of  the  L'.S.  government. 

BLoE'-BOT'TLE,  70     [blue  and  tattle.}     A  plant,  the 

Centaurea  Cyanns,  which  grows  among  corn.     This 

and  the  former  plant  receive  their  names  from  their 

blue  bottle-shaped  lowers. 

2.  A  flv  witli  a  large  blue  belly.  Johnson. 

BLOE'BREAST,  (b.u'brest,)  71.  A  small  species  of 
European  bird,  called  also  Blue-throated  warbler, 
(S,dri,i  Sueeica,  Latham.) 

BLO'E'-CAP,  n.  [blue  and  cap.}  A  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind,  with  blue  .spots  on  its  head. 

Vict,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
2.  A  species  of  small  bird,  called  also  blue-titmouse, 
or  tomtit,  the  Parses  cieruleus.  Partington. 

BLOE'-DEV'/LS,  77.  pi.  Lownesa  of  spirits;  hypo- 
chondria     [Colloquial.]  Grose. 

BLUE '-EV-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  blue  eyes.  Drydcn. 


Thoracics,  found  about  the  Bahamas,  and  on   the 
coast  of  Cuba.  Encyc. 

2.  A  fish,  allied  to  the  mackerel,  common  on  the 
shores  of  New  England  ;  the  Temnodon  sattator. 

BLuE'-HAIR-BD,  a.     Having  hair  of  a  blue  color. 
Milton. 

BLuE'-JOHN,77.  Among  miners,  fluorspar,  a  mineral, 
found  in  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  fabricated  into 
vases  and  other  ornamental  figures.  Encyc.  ,. 

BLOE'-LlGHT,  (-lite,)  71.  A  composition,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  used  as  a  night  signal  in  ships. 

BLOE'LY,  adv.     With  a  blue  color.  Swift. 

BLOE'NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  blue;  a  blue 
color.  Boyle. 

BLuE'-PE'TER,  71.  In  the  British  marine,  a  blue  flag 
with  a  white  square  in  the  center,  used  as  a  signal  for 
sailing,  to  recall  boats,  &c.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
llljir  Repeater,  one  of  the  British  signal  flags. 

BLOE'-STOCK'ING,  n.  A  term  applied  to  literary 
ladies,  and  usually  with  the  imputation  of  pedantry. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  given  to  certain  meetings 
held  by  ladies  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  con- 
versation with  distinguished  literary  men.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  was  a  Mr.  Stiilingfleet,  who 
always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  who  was  so  much 
distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers,  that  his 
absence  at  any  time  was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss,  so 
that  the  remark  became  common,  "  We  can  do  noth- 
ing without  the  blue  stockings."  Hence  these  Hirel- 
ings were  sportively  called  bloc  stinking  clubs,  and  the 
ladies  who  attended  them,  bine-stockings. 

BosweWs  Life,  of  Johnson. 

BLOE'-THRoAT,  n.  [blue  and  throat.]  A  hird  with 
a  tawny  breast,  marked  with  a  sky-blue  crescent,  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BLuE'-VEIN-JED,  (-vand',)  a.  Having  blue  veins  or 
streaks.  Shak, 

BLUE  VIT'RI-OL,  71.    Sulphate  of  copper. 

BLUE'Y,  o.    Somewhat  blue. 

BLUFF,  a.  [Perhaps  allied  to  W.  llwf,  Eng.  leap,  from 
shooting  forward.] 

Big  ;  surly  ;  blustering.  Dryden. 

BLUFF,  71.  A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  or  a  river ;  a  high  bank  pre- 
senting a  steep  front.  Belknap.     Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'-BOW-i'D,  a.  [bluff  and  bow.]  Having  broad 
and  flat  bows.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.  [bluff  and  head.] 
Having  an  upright  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'NESS,  71.  A  swelling  or  bloatedness  ;  surli- 
ness. World. 

BLUFF'Y,  a.  Having  bluffs,  or  bold  projecting  points 
of  land. 

BLu'leli,  a.     Blue  in  a  small  degree.  Pope. 

BLU'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  bluish  manner. 

BLO'ISH-NESS,  71.    A  small  degree  of  blue  color. 
Boyle. 

BLUN'DER,  v.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to 
the  Gr.  nXanato,  to  err  ;  and  to  flounder.  This  sense 
of  the  latter  is  to  move  with  sudden  jerks,  and  irreg- 
ular motions.  In  Dan.  blunder  is  to  wink,  twinkle, 
or  dissemble  ;  allied  to  Fr.  loin.] 

1.  To  mistake  grossly ;  to  err  widely  or  stupidly. 

Johnson. 

2.  To  move  without  direction, or  steady  guidance; 
to  plunge  at  an  object. ;  to  move,  speak,  or  write  with 
sudden  and  blind  precipitance;  as,  to  blunder  upon 
a  reason  ;  to  blunder  round  a  meaning.  Pope. 

3.  To  stumble,  as  a  horse  ;    a  common  use  of  the 

BLUN'DER,  77.t  A  mistake  through  precipitance,  or 
without  due  exercise  of  judgment ;  a  gross  mistake. 

BLUN'DER-BUSS,  71.  [blunder  and  D.  bus,  a  tube  ; 
Dan.  bSsse  ;  Sw.  bossa,  a  gun.] 

1.  A  short  gun  or  tire-arm,  with  a  large  bore,  capable 
of  holding  a  number  of  balls,  and  intended  to  do 
execution  without  exact  aim. 

2.  A  stupid,  blundering  f.-llow.  Halliwell. 
BLUN'DER-JSD,   pp.     Done    or    spoken  with    gross 
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BLUN'DER-ER,  71.  One  who  is  apt  to  blunder,  or  to 
make  gross  mistakes  ;  a  careless  person. 

BLUN'DER-HEAD,(-hed,)7i.  [blunder  and  head.]  A 
stupid  fellow  ;  one  who  blunders.  L'Estrange. 

BLUN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  or  acting  with 
blind  precipitance  .  mistaking  grossly  ;  stumbling. 

BLUN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  blundering  manner. 
Lewis. 

BLUNT,  a.    [from  the  root  of  Gr.  a///?,Ww,  to  dull.] 

1.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point,  as  an  instrument ; 
dull ;  not  sharp. 

2.  Dull  in  understanding  ;  slow  of  discernment. 

Shak. 

3.  Abrupt  in  address  ;  plain  ;  unceremonious  ; 
wanting  the  forms  of  civility  ;  rough  in  manners  or 
speech.  Bacon.. 

4.  Hard  to  penetrate.     [Unusual.]  Pope. 
BLUNT,  u.  u    To  dull  the  edge  or  point,  by  making  it 

thicker. 

2.  To  repress  or  weaken  any  appetite,  desire,  01 
power  of  the  mind  ;  to  impair  the  force  of  any  pas- 
sion which  affects  the  mind,  or  of  any  evil  or  good 
which  affects  the  body  ;  as,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  love, 
of  pain,  or  of  suffering. 


pain.  Dwi^hl. 

BLUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  dull;  weakened;  im- 
paired: repressed. 

BLUNT'ING,  ppr.  Making  dull  ;  repressing  ;  im- 
pairing. 

BLUNT'ING,  71.     Restraint.  Taylor. 

BLUNT'LY,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner;  coarsely; 
plainly  ;  abruptly  ;  without  delicacy,  or  the  usual 
forms  of  civility. 

BLUNT'NESS,  71.  Want  of  edge  or  point ;  dullness  ; 
obtuseness  ;  want  of  sharpness. 

2.  Coarseness  of  address ;  roughness  of  manners  ; 
rude  sincerity  or  plainness. 

BLUNT'WIT-T£D,  a.    [blunt  and  wit.]    Dull;  stupid. 
Sltak. 

BLUR,  re.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language,  but  probably  it  is  allied  to  the  W.  llur, 
black  and  blue,  livid,  L.  luridus.] 

A  dark  spot ;  a  stain  ;  a  blot,  whether  upon  paper 
or  other  substance,  or  upon  reputation.  SoutJi. 

BLUR,  u.  t.  To  obscure  by  a  dark  spot,  or  by  any  foul 
matter,  without  quite  effacing. 

2.  To  sully;  to  stain;  to  blemish  ;  as,  to  blur  repu- 
tation. Butler. 

BLtJR'R-ED,  (blurd,)  pp.  Darkened  or  stained ;  ob- 
scured. 

BLUR'llING,  ppr.     Darkening  or  staining;   spotting. 

BLURT,  v.  t.     [Allied  probably  to  flirt,  to  throw.] 

To  throw  out,  or  throw  at  random,  hastily,  or 
unadvisedly;  to  litter  suddenly  or  inadvertently; 
commonly  "with  out,  anil  applied  to  words.     Young. 

BL(Ii:T'/:D./^.     Thrown  out  hastily. 

BLURT'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  out  or  uttered  hastily. 

BLUSH,  11.  i.  [D.  bloozen;  Sw.  blijas,  to  blush  ;  Dan. 
blusse,  to  blaze  or  gli.-ten  ;  blnsse'i,  blushing;  D.  bios, 
a  blush  ;  Sw.  bloss ;  Dan.  blus,  a  torch  ;  Dan.  blues 
ved,  to  blush  or  be  ashamed  ;  Ir.  loise,  loisi,  flame. 
It  implies  a  throwing  out,  or  spreading.  Flash  may 
be  from  the  same  root.     See  Blaze.] 

1.  To  redden  in  the  cheeks  or  face  ;  to  be  suddenly 
suffused  with  a  red  color  in  the  cheeks  or  face,  from 
a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  confusion,  modesty,  diffi- 
dence, or  surprise,  followed  by  at  or  for,  before  the 
cause  of  blushing  ;  as,  blush  at  your  vices  ;  blush  for 
your  degraded  country. 

Iu  die  presence  of  die  sli  ui,.t...-s  ami  unblushing,  the  young  of- 
fender is  ashamed  10  btush.  Buckniinster. 

2.  To  bear  a  blooming  red  color,  or  any  soft,  bright 
color  ;  as,  the  blushing  rose. 

He  bears  i.is  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him.  Sltak. 

Shakspeare  has  used  this  word  in  a  transitive  sense, 
to  make  red,  ami  it  may  he  allowable  in  poetry. 
BLUSH,  71.  A  red  color  suffusing  the  cheeks  only,  or 
the  face  generally,  and  excited  by  confusion,  which 
may  spring  from  shame,  guilt,  modesty,  diffidence, 
or  surprise. 

The  rosy  blush  of  love.  Trumbull. 

2.  A  red  or  reddish  color. 

3.  Sudden  appearance  ;  a  glance  ;  a  sense  taken 
from  the  sudden  suffusion  of  the  face  in  blushing; 
as,  a  proposition  appears  absurd  at  first  Hush.  Locke. 

BLUSH'ET,  n.     A  voung,  modest  girl.     [Not  used.] 

BLl.V-II'l-TL,  a.     full  of  blushes.  Thomson. 

'      1  blushful  manner. 
Id 
face  ;  bearing  a  bright  color. 

BLUSH'ING,  71.  The  act  of  turning  red  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  color  on  the  cheeks. 

BLUSK'L\*G-LY,  adv.     In  a  blushing  manner. 

BLUSH'LESS,  a.  Unblushing  ;  past  blushing ;  im- 
pudent. Marston. 

BLUSH'Y,  a.  Like  a  blush ;  having  the  color  of  a 
blush.  Harveu. 

BLUS'TER,  v.  i.     [Sax.  bhrstan,  to   blow.     Probably 

allied  to  blaze,  blast ;  Dan.  blusse,  to  blaze,  to  rage.] 

1.  To  be  loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering  ;  to  bully  ;  to 

puff;  to  swagger,  as  a  turbulent  or  boasting  person. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PTNE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK.. 
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2.  To  roar,  and  be  tumultuous,  as  wind  ;  to  be 
boisterous  ;  to  be  windy  ;  to  hurry. 

BLUS'TER,  n.  Noise;  tumult;  boasting;  boisterous- 
ness  ;  turbulence  ;  roar  of  a  tempest ;  violent  wind ; 
hurry  ;  any  irregular  noise  and  tumult  from  wind,  or 
from  vanity. 

BLUS'TER-ER,  n.  A  swaggerer  ;  a  bully  ;  a  noisy, 
tumultuous  fellow,  who  makes  great  pretensions 
from  vanity. 

BLUS'TER-ING,  n.     Noisy  pretension  ;  swaggering. 

BLUS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  noise  ;  puffing  ; 
boasting. 

BLUS'T  UR-ING,  a.     Noisy;  tumultuous;  windy. 

i'.LdS'TEIl-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  blustering  manner. 

BLUS'TROUS,  a.     Noisy  ;  tumultuous;  boastful. 

Hudibras. 

BO,  t.xclam.  [W.  bw.]  A  word  of  terror ;  a  custom- 
ary sound  uttered  by  children  to  frighten  their  fellows. 

B6'A,  n.  A  genus  of  serpents,  of  the  class  Amphibia, 
the  characters  of  which  arc,  that  (lie  helly  and  tail  are 
furnished  with  scuta.  It  includes  the  largest  species 
of  serpent,  the  B.  constrictor,  sometimes  30  or  40 
feet  long.  Cyc. 

Bo' A,  ?/.  A  fur  tippet,  large  and  round  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  boa  constrictor. 

Bo' A  CON-STRICT'OR,  n*  The  scientific  name  of  a 
large  and  powerful  serpent,  sometimes  30  or  40  feet 
long,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  has 
a  regular  succession  of  spots,  alternately  black  and 
yellow,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  crushing  its  prey  to  death 
in  its  coils.  The  name  has  also  been  loosely  applied 
to  other  large  serpents  which  crush  their  prey,  par- 
ticularly of  the  genus  Python,  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  P.  Cyc.     Brando. 

Bo-AN-ER'GES,  n.  pi.  Pons  of  thunder;  an  appella- 
tion given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  two  disciples  James 
and  John. 

BO  All,  n.  [Sax.  bar;  Corn,  bora,  a  hoar;  D.  beer,  a 
bear  or  boar ;  Ger.  cber,  a  boar,  and  a  gimlet  or  auger ; 
also,  ebcrschwein,  boar-swine.  Uu.  L.  aper  and  vcr- 
rcs ;  Sans.  varaha.\ 

The  male  of  swine  not  castrated. 

BO  AH,  v.  i.  In  the  manege,  a  horse  is  said  to  boar, 
when  he  shoots  out  his  nose,  raiding  it  as  high  as  his 
ears,  and  tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind.  Encyc. 

BOARD,  n.  [Sax.  bord  and  bred,  a  board,  or  table; 
Goth,  baurd;  Svv.  bord,  and  br'dde;  D.  board,  a  board, 
a  hem,  border,  margin  ;  Ger.  bord,  a  board,  a  brim, 
bank,  border  .;  and  bret,  a  board,  or  plank  ;  Dan.  bord, 
a  board,  a  table  ;  brwdt,  a  board,  or  plank  ;  and  bred, 
a  border ;  W.  hir.rz,  a  board  or  table  ;  Ir.  bord,  a  table, 
a  border.  This  word  and  broad  seem  to  be  allied 
in  origin  ;  and  the  primary  sense  is  to  open  or  spread, 
whence  broad,  dilated.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  consider- 
able length  and  breadth  compared  with  the  thick- 
ness, used  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

2.  A  table.  The  table  of  OUT  rude  ancestors  was 
a  piece  of  board,  perhaps  origin. illy  laid  upon  the 
knees.  "  Lauti  cihum  capiunt;  separata  singulis 
sedes,  et  sua  cuique  mensa."  The  Germans  wash 
before  they  eat,  and  each  has  a  separate  seat,  and 
his  own  table.  Tacitus,  Dc  Mor.  Germ.  22.    . 

3.  Entertainment  ;  food  ;  diet  ;  as,  the  price  of 
board  is  two,  rive,  or  seven  dollars  a  week. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held  ; 
hence  a  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any  au- 
thorized assembly  or  meet  in:; ;  as,  a  hoard  of  directors. 

5.  The  deck  of  a  ship  ;  the  interior  part  of  a  ship 
or  boat ;  used  in  the  phrase  on  board,  aboard.  In 
this  phrase,  however,  the  sense  is  primarily  the  side 
of  the  ship.     To  go  aboard,  w  to  go  over  the  side. 

6.  The  side  of  a  ship.     [Fr.  bord;  Sp.  borda.] 
Now  board  to  bisa.r<!  the  rival  v.ss  Is  row.  Dryden. 

To  fall  over  board;  that  is,  over  the  side. 

To  go  by  the  board,  is  for  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  be 
broken  off,  and  thrown  over  the  bard  or  side  ;  hence 
used  figuratively,  to  denote  a  complete   sweep  or 

Board  and  board;  side  by  side.  [destruction. 

7.  The  line  over  which  a  ship  runs  between  tack 
and  tack.  To  make  a  good  board,  is  to  sail  in  a 
straight  line,  when  close  hauled.  To  make  short 
boards,  is  to  tack  frequently.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  table  for  artificers  to  sit  or  work  on. 

9.  A  table  or  frame  for  a  game  ;  as,  a  chess  board,  &c. 

10.  A  body  of  men  constituting  a  quorum  in  ses- 
sion ;  a  court  or  council ;  as,  a  board  of  trustees ;  a 
board  of  officers. 

11.  The  boards,  or  college  boards,  in  the  English 
universities,  are  the  official  list  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 

BOARD,  v.  t.  To  lay  or  spread  with  boards  :  to  cover 
with  boards. 

2.  To  enter  a  ship  by  force  in  combat,  which  an- 
swers to  storming  a  city  or  fort  on  land. 

3.  To  attack  ;  to  make  the  first  attempt  upon  a 
man.     In  Spenser,  to  accost.     [Fr.  aborder.]     [Obs.] 

Bacon.     Shak. 

4.  To  place  at  board,  for  a  compensation,  as  a 
lodger. 

5.  To  furnish  with  food,  or  food  and  lodging,  for  a 
compensation  ;  as,  a  man  boards  ten  students. 


BOA 

BOARD,  v.  i.    To  receive  food  or  diet  as  a  lodger,  or 

without  lodgings,  for  a  compensation  ;  as,  he  boards 

at  the  moderate  price  of  two  dollars  a  week. 
BOARD' A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  boarded,  as  a  ship. 
BOARD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  boards  ;  entered 

by  armed  men,  as  a  ship;  furnished  with  food  for  a 

compensation. 
BOARD'ER,  n.    One  who  has  food  or  diet  and  lodging 

in  another's  family  for  a  reward. 
2.  One  who  boards  a  ship  in  action ;  one  who  is 

selected  to  board  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

BoARD'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  boards;  entering  a 

ship  by  force  ;   furnishing  or  receiving  board,  as  a 

lodger,  for  a  reward. 
BoARD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  entering  a  ship  by  force 

in  combat. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  boards,  and  also  the 

3.  The  same  as  Board  ;  food ;  diet,  [covering  itself. 
BOARD'ING-SCHOOL,  n.    A  school,  the  scholars  of 

which  board  with  the  teacher. 
BoARD'-RuLE,  71.     A  figured   scale   for  finding  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  a  hoard  without  calculation. 
Haldiman. 
BOARD'-WA-GES,  n.  pi.     Wages  allowed  to  servants 

to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.  Dryden. 

BoAR'ISH,  a.     [from  boar.]     Swinish  ;  brutal ;  cruel. 

Shak. 
BoAR'-SPEAR,  n.    A  spear  used  in  hunting  boars. 

Spenser. 
BOAST,  v.  i.     [W.  bosliaw,  to  boast,  to  toss,  or  throw  ; 
G.  pausten,  to  blow,  swell,  bounce;  Svv.  p'dsa,  Dan. 
paste,  id. ;  Q.U.  Gr.  iimaaoi,  to  inflate ;  Russ.  khvastaya, 
to  boast ;  L.  fastus.] 

1.  To  brag,  or  vaunt  one's  self;  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious display,  in  speech,  of  one's  own  worth,  prop- 
erty, or  actions. 

Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  — Eph.  ii.  9. 

2.  To  glory  ;  to  speak  with  laudable  pride  and 
ostentation  of  meritorious  persons  or  things. 

1  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia.    St.  Paul.    2  Cor.  ix. 
Usually,  it  is  followed  by  of;  sometimes  by  in. 

3.  To  exalt  one's  self. 

Willi  your  mouth  you  have  boosted  against  me.  —  Ezek.  xxxv. 
BOAST,  v.  t.     To  display  in  ostentatious  language;  to 
speak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation,  with  a 
view  to  self-cominendution. 

Lest  men  should  boast  their  specious  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  magnify  or  exalt. 

They  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches.  —  Ps. 
xlix. 

3.  To  exult  in  confident  expectation. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow.  —  Prov.  xxvii. 

BOAST,  n.  Expression  of  ostentation,  pride,  or  van- 
ity ;  a  vaunting. 

Thou  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law.  — Rom.  ii. 
2.  The  cause  of  boasting;  occasion  of  pride,  van- 
ity, or  laudable  exultation. 

Trial  by  peers  is  the  boast  of  the  British  nation. 

EOAST'ER,  n.  One  who  boasts,  glories,  or  vaunts, 
ostentatiously.  Boyle. 

BoAST'FIJL,  a.  Given  to  boasting ;  ostentatious  of 
personal  worth  or  actions.  Shak. 

BoAST'FUL-LY,  ado.     In  a  boastful  manner. 

BOAST'FTJL-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  boastful. 

BoAST'ING, ppr.  Talking  ostentatiously;  glorying; 
vaunting. 

BoAST'ING,  n.      Ostentatious    display    of   personal 
worth  or  actions  ;   a  glorying  or  vaunting. 
Where  is  boasting  then  ?  —  Rom.  iii. 

B6AST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  ostentatious  manner; 
with  boasting. 

BoAST'IVE,  a.   Presumptuous.    [Unusual.]  Shenstonc. 

BoAST'LESS,  a.     Without  ostentation.      Thomson. 

BOAT,  (bote,)  n.  [Sax.  bat;  Sw.  bat;  Dan.  Iiaad;  W. 
bad ;  Ir.  bad  ;  D.  boot ;  G.  hot,  a  boat ;  It.  dim.  battello, 
a  little  boat,  whence  Fr.  bateau ;  Sp.  bote,,  a  boat.] 

1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  water  craft,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  The  forms,  dimensions, 
and  uses,  of  boats  are  very  various,  and  some  of 
them  carry  a  light  sail.  The  different  kinds  of  boats 
have  different  names  ;  as,  long-boat,  lanch,  barge, 
pinnace,  jolly-boat,  culler,  yowl,  ferry-boat,  wherry, 
Moses-boat,  pool ,  felucca,  ti 'shing-bunt,  pcrogue,  &C. 

2.  A  small  vessel  earning  a  mast  and  sails;  but 
usually  described  by  another  word  ;  as,  a. packet-boat, 
passage-boat,  adoice-boat,  &.C.  Johnson. 

BOAT,  v.  L  To  transport  in  a  boat ;  as,  to  boat  goods 
across  a  lake.  Rep.  on  Canals.    Ash. 

BoAT'A-BLE,  a.  Navigable  for  boats,  or  small  river 
craft.  Ramsay. 

BOAT'ED,  pp     Transported  in  a  boat. 

BOAT '-BILL,  n.  [boat  and  bill.]  The  name  of  a 
species  of  bird,  the  Cancroma  cochlearia,  a  native 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
Grallic  order,  with  a  bill  four  inches  long,  not  unlike 
a  boat  with  the  keel  uppermost,  or  like  the  bowls  of 
two  spoons,  placed  with  the  hollow  parts  towards 
each  other.  Emcuc.     Partington. 

BOAT'-FL'?,  \  n.    A  name  common  to  different 

BOAT'-IN-SEGT,  (  species  of  Heinipterous  insects, 
of  the  genus  INotonecta.  Encyc. 
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BOAT'-HOOK,  n.  [boat  and  hook.]  An  iron  hook 
with  a  point  on  the  back,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to 
null  or  push  a  boat.  Mar.  Vict. 

BoAT'ii\u,wr.     transporting  in  boats. 

BoAT'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  sailing  or  trans- 
porting in  boats. 

2.  In  Persia,  a  punishment  of  capital  offenders,  bv 
laying  them  on  the  back  in  a  boat  which  is  covered, 
where  they  perish.  Encyc. 

BO-A''fION,?t.  [L.  boo.]  A  crying  out ;  a  roar.  \,Vo{ 
used.]  Derlmm. 

BoAT-MAN,     )  n.  [boat  and  man.]     A  man  who  man- 

BoATS'M  AN,  j      ages  a  boat ;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 

Dryden.     Prior. 

BOAT'-ROPE,  n.  [bnat  and  rape,.]  A  rope  to  fasten  a 
boat,  usually  called  a  painter. 

BOAT'-SHAP-£D,  (bote'shapte,)  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  boat ;  navicular ;  cyrnbiform  ;  hollow  like 
a  boat ;  as  the  valve  of  some  pericarps.        Marlon. 

BoAT'SWAIN,  (in  seamen's  language,  bs'sn,)  n.  [Sax. 
batswciii,  from  bat,  boat,  and  swein,  swain,  a  boy  or 

An  officer  on  hoard  of  ships,  who  has  charge  of  the 
boats,  soils,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and  cord- 
age. His  office  is  also  to  summon  the  crew  to 
their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch,  assist  in  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  ship,  seize  and  punish  offenders, 
&c.  He  has  a  mate  who  hits  charge  of  the  long-boat, 
for  setting  forth  and  weighing  anchors,  warping, 
towing,  and  mooring.  Mar.  Diet.  Encyc.  Johnson. 
BOB,  n.  A  short,  jerking  action  ;  as,  a  bob  of  the 
head. 

2.  Any  little  round  thing,  that  plays  loosely  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  cord,  or  movable  machine;  a  little 
ornament  or  pendant  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely. 

Dryden. 
Our  common  people  apply  the  word  to  a  knot  of 
worms,  on  a  string,  used  in  fishing  for  eels. 

3.  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

IS  Estrange. 

4.  A  blow ;  a  shake  or  jog  ;  a  jeer  or  flout. 

Ainsworth.     Ascham. 

5.  The  hall  of  a  short  pendulum.  Encyc. 

6.  A  mode  of  ringing.  Johnson. 

7.  A  bob-wig.  Shenstone. 
BOB,   v.  t.      To   move   in  a   short,  jerking  manner ; 

as,  to  bob  one's  head,  to  bob  a  courtesy. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  shake  or  jog.  Slialc 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud.  Shak. 

4.  To  mock  or  delude.  Ainsworth. 

5.  To  cut  short. 

BOB,  v.  i.  To  play  backward  and  forward ;  to  play 
loosely  against  any  thing.  Dryden. 

2.  To  angle,  or  fish  for  eels,  or  to  catch  eels  with  a 


BO-BANCE',  (bo-bans',)  i 


En, 


BOB'BKD, 
shaken ;  c 

BOB'BIN,  n.  [Fi.'bobine ;  D.  babyn.]  A  small  pin  or 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  a  head,  on  which 
thread  is  wound  for  making  lace.  A  similar  instru- 
ment, bored  through  to  receive  an  iron  pivot,  and 
with  a  border  at  each  end,  is  used  in  spinning,  to 
wind  thread  or  silk  on  ;  a  spool. 
2.  Round  tape. 

BOB-BIN-ET',  n.    A  kind  of  lace  which  is  wrought 
by  machines,  and  not  by  hand.   Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BOB'BING,  ppr.     Playing  back  and  forth  ;  striking  ; 
cheating  ;  angling  for  eels. 

BOB'BIN-WORK,  n.  [bobbin  and  work.]    Work  woven 
with  bobbins.  Grew. 

BOB'-CHER-RY,   n.  [bob  and   cherry.]     Among  chil- 
dren, a  play  in  which  a  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob 
against  the  mouth,  and  be  caught  with  the  teeth. 
Johnson. 

BOB'O-LINK,  n.    The  popular  name  of  the  rice-bird 
or  reed-bird,  of  the  genus  Icterus. 

BOB'STaYS,  71.  pi.  [bob  and  stay.]  Ropes  to  Confine  the 
bowsprit  of  a  ship  downward  to  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOB'TaIL,  n.  [bob  and  tail]    A  short  tail,  or  a  tail 

cut  short.  Sltak. 

2.  The  rahhle;  used  in  contempt.  Bramston. 

BOB'TaIL-£D,  a.     Having  the  hair  or  tail  cut  short. 
L'Estrange. 

BOB'-WTG,  )  7i.  [bob  and  wig.]     A  short  wig. 

BOH'TAIL-WIG,    J  Spectator. 

BOCA-SINE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  buck- 
ram. Johnson. 

BOCE,  7i.     The  spams,  ;:  beautiful  fish.  Ash. 

BOCK'E-LET,  (  n.    A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk. 

BOCK'E-RET,  j  Johnson. 

BOCK'ING,  7t.    A  particular  sort  of  cloth,  like  baize 
or  drugget. 

BOCK'LAND.     See  Bookland.  Encyc. 

BODE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bodian,  bodigan,  to  foretell,  to  utter 
orannounce;  bod,  an  order,  mandate,  or  edict ;  boda, 
a  messenger,  or  preacher ;  Sw.  bod,  a  message,  an 
embassy  ;  beboda,  to  tell  or  relate  ;  Sax.  gcbodian,  to 
offer  or  bid,  to  relate,  tell,  or  announce,  to  command, 
to  show,  to  promise.  Radically,  this  is  the  same 
word  as  Bid,  which  see.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
utter,  to  drive  out  the  voice.] 
To  portend ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  presage  ;  to  indicate 
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something  future  by  signs  ;  to  be  the  omen  of;  most 

generally  applied  to  things  ;  as,  our  vices  bode  evil  to 

the  country 
BODE,  v.  i.    To  foreshow ;  to  presage. 

This  bodes  well  to  you.  Dryden. 

BODE,  n.     An  omen.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  stop.     [See  Abide.] 
Bo'DED  pp.  or  a.    Presaged  ;  omened. 
BoDE'MENT,  re.     An  omi 

foreshowing.     [OfoJ 
BODGE,  v.  i.     [See  Boggle.]      To  boggle ;   to   stop. 

[JVot  used.]  Shak. 

BODGE,  n.     A  botch.     [JVot  used.]  Whitlock. 

BOD'ICE,  n.     Stays ;  a  waistcoat,  quilted  with  whale- 


bone, worn  by  women. 


Johnson. 


BOD'1-.ED,  (bod'id,)  a.  [from  body.]  Having  a  body. 
Shak. 

BOD'I-LESS,  a.  [See  Body.]  Having  no  body  or 
material  form  ;  incorporeal.  Davies. 

BOD'I-LI-NESS,  ri.     Corporeality.  Minsheu. 

BOD'I-LY,  o.t  Having  nr  containing  a  body  or  mate- 
rial form  ;  corporeal;  as,  bodily  dimensions.  South. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  in  distinction 
from  the  mind  ;  as,  hmlihi  defects  ;  bodily  pain.  Locke. 

3.  Real  ;  actual  ;  as,  bodily  act.  Shak. 
BOD'1-LY,  adv.     Corporeally;  united  with  a  body  or 

matter. 

It  is  Ills  human  nature,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwidls  boddy. 


i  the  entire  body  or  mass  ;  entirely  ; 

o  carry  away  bodily. 

%.  [from  botte.]     Foreshowing  ;  pre- 


2.  In  respect 

completely  ;  as 
BoD'lNG,ppr.  oi 

sa'ging. 

BSD'ING.n.    An  omen.  Bp.  Ward. 

BOD'KIN,  n.     [Ir.  bod,  a  limb,  that  is,  a  point,  a  shoot, 

with  the  termination  Am,  used  as  a  diminutive;  Gr. 

/Jaroc,  a  thorn.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  steel,  bone,  ivory,  or  the  like, 
with  a  small  blade,  and  a  sharp  point,  for  making 
holes  by  piercing.  A  like  instrument  with  an  eye, 
for  drawing  thread,  tape,  or  ribbon  through  a  loop, 
&c.    An  instrument  to  dress  the  hair.        Johnson. 

2.  A  dagger.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
BOD'LEl-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 

who  founded  a  celebrated  library  at  Oxford,  in  the 
16th  century. 
BOD'Y,  n.     [Sax.  bodig,  stature,  trunk,  spine;  body  i 
that  which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

1.  The  frame  of  an  animal  ,  the  material  organized 
substance  of  an  animal,  whether  living  or  dead. 

Be  not  anxious  for  your  body.  MatUiew.    Lulce. 

The  main  central  part  of  an  animal,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  head  and  extremities. 

3.  Matter,  as  opposed  to  spirit.  Hooker. 

4.  A  person  ;  a  human  being  ;  sometimes  alone, 
more  generally  with  snow  or  no  ;  as,  somebody ;  nobody. 

5.  Reality,  as  opposed  to  representation. 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come,  hut  ihc  body  is  of  Christ.  —  Col.  ii. 

6.  A  collective  mass  ;  a  number  of  individuals  or 
particulars  united  ;  as,  the  body  of  mankind.  Chris- 
tians united,  or  the  church,  is  called  the  body,  of 
which  each  Christian  is  a  member,  and  Christ  the 
head.     1  Cor.  xii.  12,  27. 

7.  The  main  army,  in  distinction  from  the  wings, 
van,  or  rear.  Also,  any  number  of  forces  under  one 
commander.  Clarendon. 

8.  A  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men,  united  by  a 
common  tie,  by  one  form  of  government,  or  by  occu- 
pation ;  as,  the  legislative  body ;  the  body  of  the 
clergy  ;  body  corporate  ,  body  politic. 

In  physics,  any  distinct  portion  of  matter,  perceived 

by  the  senses,  or  any  kind  of  matter,  taken  gener- 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure.  [ically. 

9.  The  main  part. ;  the  bulk  ;  as,  the  body  of  a  tree; 
the  body  of  a  coach,  of  a  ship,  &c. 

10.  Any  extended  solid  substance;  matter;  any 
substance  or  mass  distinct  from  others;  as,  a  metal- 
line body ;  a  floating  body ;  a  moving  body ;  a  light 
body  ;  a  heavy  body. 

11.  A  pandect;  a  general  collection;  a  code;  a 
system ;  as,  a  body  of  laws  ;  a  body  of  divinity. 

12.  Strength  ;  as,  wine  of  a  good  body. 

13.  Among  painters,  colors  bear  a  body,  when  they 
are  capable  of  being  ground  so  fine,  and  of  being 
mixed  so  entirely  with  oil,  as  to  seem  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  same  color.  Encyc. 

14.  The  unrenewed  part  of  man,  or  sensual  af- 
fections. 

But  I  keep  under  my  body 1  Cor.  be 

15.  The  extent ;  the  limits. 


BOD'Y,  v.  t    To  produce  in  some  form. 

Imagination  bodies  tonh  the  forms  of  things.  Shak. 

BOD'Y-eLoTHES,  n.  pi.  [body  and  cloth.]    Clothing 
or  covering  for  the  body,  as  for  a  horse.      Addison. 

BOD'Y-GUARD,  it.    The  guard  that  protects  or  de- 
fends the  person  ;  the  life-guard.    Hence,  security. 
Partem. 

BOD'Y-POL'I-TI€,  n.    The  collective  body  of  a  na- 
tion under  civil  government. 
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BOD'Y-SNATCH-ER,  n.  One  who  secretly  disinters 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  churchyards,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection.  Miss  Martmeau. 

BOD'Y-SNATCH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  robbing  of  the 
grave  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  Miss  Martincau, 

BOG,  n.  [Ir.  bog,  soft ;  bogaeh,  a  marsh  ;  bogha,  a 
how;  boghoim,  to  bend;  Six.  bugan;  D.  boogen,  to 
bend.  Soft  is  flexible,  yielding  to  pressure,  bending. 
See  Bow.] 

1.  A  quagmire  covered  with  grass  or  other  plants. 
It  is  defined  by  marsh  and  morass,  but  differs  from  a 
marsh,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  Wet  grounds  are 
either  bogs,  which  are  the  softest,  and  too  soft  to  bear 
a  man  ;  marshes  or  fens,  which  are  less  soft,  but  very 
wet;  or  swamps,  which  are  soft,  spongy  land,  upon 
the  surface,  but  sustain  man  and  beast,  and  are  often 
mowed. 

2.  A  little  elevated  spot  or  clump  of  earth,  in 
marshes  and  swamps,  filled  with  roots  and  grass. 
[This  is  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  JVew  England.] 

BOG,  v.  t.    To  whelm  or  plunge,  as  in  mud  and  mire. 
Jonson. 

BOG'-BEAN,  n.  [bog  and  bean  ;  called  buck-beau.] 

Menyanthes,  a  plant,  the  marsh-trefoil,  which 
grows  in  moist  and  marshy  places,  having  beautiful 
flowers  and  intensely  hitter  leaves.  Bootlu 

BOG'-BER-RY,  n.  [bog  and  berry.]  A  species  of 
Oxycoccus,  a  name  of  the  cranberry  growing  in  low 
lands  and  marshy  places.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BOG'GLE,  v.  i.     [Qu.  W.  bwgwl,  a  terrifying.] 

1.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate ";  to  stop,  as  if  afraid  to 
proceed,  or  as  if  impeded  by  unforeseen  difficulties; 
to  play  fast  and  loose. 

We  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance.  Granville. 

2.  To  dissemble.  Howell. 
BOG'GLE,  v.  t.    To  embarrass  with   difficulties;  a 

popular  or  vuhior  use  of  tit r  word  in  the  United  States. 

BOG'GL.ED,  pp.  Perplexed  and  impeded  by  sudden 
ditlieulties  ;  embarrassed. 

BOG'GLE  R,  n.     A  doubter  ;  a  timorous  man.    Shak. 

BOG'GLING,  ppr.  Starting  or  stopping  at  difficulties  ; 
hesitating. 

BOG'GLISH,  a.     Doubtful.     [JVot  used.]  Taylor. 

BOG'GY,  a.  [from  bog.]    Containing  bogs  ;  full  of  bogs. 

BOG'-HOUSE,  n.  [bog  and  house.]     A  house  of  office. 

BOG'-LAND,  a.  [bog  and  land.]  Living  in  or  per- 
taining to  a  marshy  country.  Dryden. 

BOGGLE,  i  "•     CW-  6w» '  a  buSbear  or  goblin.] 
A  bugbear  ;  a  specter. 

BOG'-MOSS,  n.  The  Spagnum,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
moss  plants. 

BOG'-oRE,  n.  An  ore  of  iron  found  in  boggy  or 
swampy  land ;  a  variety  of  brown  iron  ore,  or 
limonite. 

BOG'-RUSH,  n.  [bog  and  rush.]  A  rush  that  grows 
in  bogs,  the  Schoenus.  Pennant. 

BOG'-SPAV-IN,  n.  [bog  and  spavin.]  In  horses,  an 
encysted  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  hough,  contain- 
ing a  gelatinous  matter.  Encyc. 

BOG'-TROT-TER,  n.  [bog  and  trot.]  One  who  lives 
in  a  boggv  country.  Johnson. 

BOG'-WHORT,  n.  [bog  and  wbort.]  The  bilberry  or 
whortleberry  growing  in  low  lands.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BO-HeA',  n.     [Crosier  informs  us  that  this  is  named 
from  a  mountain  in  China,  called   Vou-aj  or  Voo^y. 
Vol.  i.  407.] 
A  sort  of  coarse  or  low-priced  tea  from  China;  a 

Bo'HUN   U'PAS.     See  Upas.  [sort  of  black  tea. 

BOI'AR,     I  n.     In  the  Russian  empire,  a  nobleman  ;  a 

BOY'AR,  \  lord ;  a  person  of  quality ;  a  soldier. 
This  word  answers  nearly  to  baron  in  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Toolce.    Eton. 

BOI'A-RIN,  n.  In  Russia,  a  gentleman ;  a  person  of 
distinction  ;  the  master  of  a  family. 

Tooke.     Russ.  Diet. 

BOIL,  v.  i.  [Ft.  bouillir:  L.  bullio ;  It.  bollire ;  Sp. 
bullir,  to  boil ;  L.  bulla,  a  bubble  ;  Russ.  bul,  the  noise 
of  boiling  water  ;  It.  bolla,  a  bubble,  or  blister  ;  Eth. 

d^fh  falch,  Amh.  &£\  fade,  to  boil ;  W.  balau,  to 
spring.     O.U.  Sax.  wcallan,  to  well,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  swell,  heave,  or  be  agitated  by  the  action  of 
heat ;  to  bubble ;  to  rise  in  bubbles  ;  as,  the  water 
boils.  In  a  chemical  sense,  to  pass  from  a  liquid  to 
an  aeriform  state  or  vapor,  at  the  boiling  point. 

2.  To  be  agitated  by  any  other  cause  than  heat ; 
as,  the  boiling  waves  which  roll  and  foam. 

3.  To  be  hot  or  fervid ;  to  swell  by  native  heat, 
vigor,  or  irritation  ;  as,  the  boiling  blood  of  youth ;  his 

boils  with  anger. 


5.  To  bubble  ;  to  effervesce  ;  as  a  mixture  of  an 
acid  and  a  carbonate. 

To  boil  away  ;  to  evaporate  by  boiling. 

To  boil  over,  is  to  run  over  the  top  of  a  vessel,  as 
liquor  when  thrown  into  violent  agitation  by  heat  or 
other  cause  of  effervescence. 
BOIL,  v.  t.  To  dress  or  cook  in  boiling  water ;  to 
seethe  ;  to  extract  the  juice  or  quality  of  any  thing 
by  boiling. 
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2.  To  prepare  for  some  use  in  boiling  liquor ;  as, 
to  boil  silk,  thread,  or  cloth.  To  form  by  boiling  and 
evaporation.  This  word  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
processes  for  different  purposes ;  as,  to  boil  salt  or 
sugar,  &c.  In  general,  boiling  is  a  violent  agitation, 
occasioned  by  heat ;  to  boil  a  liquor  is  to  subject  it  to 
heat  till  it  bubbles,  and  to  boil  any  solid  substance  is 
to  subject  it  to  heat  in  a  boiling  liquid. 

BOIL,  n.  [D.  bail;  Ger.  beule;  Dan.  bylde;  Sax.  bile  ; 
Arm.  buil,  a  blister  ;  Sw.  bula,  a  protuberance  ;  D. 
bol,  plump ;  Ger.  bolle,  a  bud,  a  gem  ;  Ir.  buile,  rage, 
madness  ;  Pers.  polio,  a  wart,  an  ulcer,  a  boil ;  W. 
bal,  a  prominence.] 

A  circumscribed  subcutaneous  inflammation,  char- 
acterized by  a  pointed  pustular  tumor,  and  suppurat- 
ing with  a  central  core  ;  a  peruncutus. 

BOIL'A-RY,  ?!.    The  water  which  arises  from  a  salt 
well,  belonging  to  one  who  has  no  right  in  the  soil. 
Bouvier. 

BOIL'iSD,  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  or  cooked  by  boiling ; 
subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  liquor. 

BOIL'ER,  n.     A  person  who  boils. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled.  A  large 
pan,  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  used  in  dis- 
tilleries, pot-ash  works,  and  the  like,  for  boiling  large 
quantities  of  liquor  at  once. 

BOIL'ER-Y,  n.  A  place  for  boiling  salt,  and  the  ap- 
paratus. Johnson. 

BOIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bubbling;  heaving  in  bubbles  ; 
being  agitated  as  boiling  liquor;  swelling  with  heat, 
ardor,  or  passion ;  dressing  or  preparing  for  some  pur- 
pose by  hot  water. 

Boiling  point ;  the  temperature  at  which  a  fluid  is 
converted  into  vapor,  with  the  phenomena  of  ebul- 
lition. This,  in  water,  is  212° ;  in  alcohol,  176° ;  in 
ether,  96° ;  in  mercury,  66°.  Brande. 

BOIL'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  state  of  bubbling;  agitation 
by  heat;  ebullition;  the  act  of  dressing  by  hot 
water ;  the  act  of  preparing  by  hot  water,  or  of  evap- 
orating by  heat. 

BOIS'TER-OUS,  a.  [Dan.  pust,  a  puff,  a  blast;  pustc, 
and  Sw.  pusta,  to  blow  ;  D.  byster  ;  Dan.  bister,  fu- 
rious, raging;  W.  bicyst,  wild,  savage,  whence  beast.] 

1.  Loud  ;  roaring  ;  violent ;  stormy  ;  as,  a  bois- 
terous wind. 

2.  Turbulent ;  furious  ;  tumultuous  ;  noisy  ;  as,  a 
boisterous  man. 

3.  Large  ;  unwieldy ;  huge ;  clumsily  violent ;  as, 
a  boisterous  club.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

4.  Violent ;  as,  a  boisterous  heat.  JVoodward. 
BOIS'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.     Violently ;  furiously  ;  with 

loud  noise  ;  tumultuously. 

BOIS'TER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  boisterous  ;  turbulence  ;  disorder ;  tumultu- 
ousness. 

Bo'LA-RY,  a.  [See  Bole.]  Pertaining  to  bole  or 
clay,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities.   Brown. 

BOL'BI-TINE,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  one  of  the 
channels  of  the  Nile,  by  which  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  second 
from  West  to  East,  but  nearly  filled  with  sand. 

D'Anville.     Encyc. 

BOLD,  a.  [Sax.  bald,  beald ;  D.  bout,  contracted  ;  It. 
baldo,  bold;  baldania,  presumption;  hnbaldaniire,  to 
embolden.  The  sense  is,  open,  forward,  rushing 
forward.] 

1.  Daring  ;  courageous  ;  brave  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless  ; 
ajrplied  to  mm  or  alitor  animals  ;  as,  bold  as  a  lion. 

2.  Requiring  courage  in  the  execution  ;  executed 
with  spirit  or  boldness  ;  planned  with  courage  and 
spirit ;  as,  a  bold  enterprise. 

3.  Confident ;  not  timorous. 

We  were  6oM  in  our  God  to  speak  to  you.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 

4.  In  art  ill  sense,  rude,  forward,  impudent. 

5.  Licentious  ;  showing  great  liberty  of  fiction  or 
expression  ;  as,  the  figures  of  an  author  are  bold. 

6.  Standing  out  to  view ;  striking  to  the  eye  ;  as, 
bold  figures  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

7.  Steep;  abrupt;  prominent;  as,  a  bold  shore, 
which  enters  the  water  almost  perpendicularly,  so 
that  ships  can  approach  near  to  land  without  danger. 

Where  (he  bold  cape  its  warning  fen  h  :el  re;irs.        TrumbuU. 

To  make  bold ;  to  take  freedoms ;  a  common,  but 
not  a  correct  phrase.     To  be  bold,  is  better. 

BOLD,  v.  U     To  make  daring.     [Mot  used.]        Hall. 

BoLD'£N,  v.  t.  To  make  bold  ;  to  give  confidence. 
This  is  nearly  disused,  being  superseded  by  Em- 
bolden. Ascham. 

BOLD'ER,  a.  comp.    More  bold  or  daring. 

BOLD'EST,  a.  super!.     Most  bold  or  confident. 

B6LD'-FaCE,  7i.  [bold  and  face.]  Impudence;  sauci- 
ness ;  a  term  of  reprehension  and  reproach. 

L'Estrange. 

BoLD'-FaC-£D,  (-fiste,)  a.     Impudent.    Bramhall. 

BOLD'LY,  adv.  In  a  hold  manner;  courageously  ;  in- 
trepidly; without  timidity  or  fear;  with  confidence. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  bad  sense,  for  impudently. 

BoLD'NESS,  7i.t  Courage;  bravery;  intrepidity; 
spirit ;  fearlessness.  I  can  not,  with  Johnson,  inter- 
pret this  word  by  fortitude  or  magnanimity.  Boldness 
does  not,  I  think,  imply  the  firmness  of  mind  which 
constitutes  fortitude,  nor  the  elevation  and  generosity 
of  magnanimity. 
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2.  Prominence  ;  the  quality  of  exceeding  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  scrupulous  nicety  and  caution;  applied 
to  style,  egression,  am!  iitrt'tjttwrj  in  language;  and  to 
figures  in  painting,  sr.ullitiirr,  (lilt!  architecture, 

3.  Freedom  from  timidity ;  liberty. 

Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech  toward  you. — 2  Cor.  yil. 

4.  Confidence  ;  confident  trust. 

We  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence.  — Eph.  iii. 

5.  Freedom  from  bashfulness ;  assurance  ;  con- 
fident mien.  Bacon. 

6.  Prominence  ;  steepness ;  as,  the  boldness  of  the 
shore. 


BoLD'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Having  bold  spirit  or  courage. 
BOLE,  n.     [Sw.  bol;  Dan.  bul.] 

1.  The  body  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Dryden. 

2.  A  measure  of  corn,  containing  six  bushels. 

Mortimer. 
BOLE,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  clay,  often  highly  colored  by 
iron.  Its  color  is  reddish  yellow  of  various  shades, 
often  with'  a  tinge  of  brown,  sometimes  passing  to 
reddish,  yellowish,  or  blackish  brown,  flesh  red,  or 
yellowish  white.  It  is  opaque  or  a  little  translucid, 
especially  at  the  edges,  in  the  red  and  yellow  vari- 
eties. It  is  compact,  and  its  fracture  conchoidal.  It 
is  brittle,  smooth,  a  little  unctuous,  and  receives  a 
polish  from  the  finger  nail.  It  adneres  to  the  tongue, 
melts  by  degrees  in  the  mouth,  and  impresses  a  slight 
sense  of  astringency.  Cleaveland. 

Armenian  bole,  is  of  a  bright  red  color  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  harder  than  the  other  kinds,  and  of  a 
rough,  dusty  surface. 

Bole  of  B'his.is  yellow,  lighter  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  it  effervesces  with  acids. 

Bohemian  bole,  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with  a  cast  of 
red,  and  of  a  flaky  texture. 

French  bole,  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  variegated  with 
specks  of  white  and  yellow. 

Lemnian  bole,  is  of  a  pale  red  color. 

Siksian  bole,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.         Encyc. 
in  >-l  ,i:  HO,  n.     A  favorite  dance  in  Spain. 
BO-LET'I€,  a.     Boletic  acid,  is  an  acid  discovered  by 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  Bolctas  ft 
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mining  main-  species. 

BO'LIS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  !3o\ic,  a  dart;  /3aXXo},  to 
throw.] 

A  fire-ball  darting  through  the  air,  followed  by  a 
train  of  light  or  sparks. 

BoLL,  n.     f  W.  bul,  a  seed-vessel ;  Sax.  bolla,  a  bowl.] 
The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  as  of  flax  ;  a  peri- 
carp.    Bole,  a  measure  of  six  bushels,  is  sometimes 
written  in  this  manner. 

BoLL,  v.  i.    To  form  into  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 
The  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  '-=■  Ex.  ut. 
Heb.  by5),  Gr.  oncpuaTt^op,  as  translated  by  the 
Seventv. 

BOL'LARD  TIM'BERS,  in  a  ship,  or  knight-heads, 
are  two  timbers,  rising  just  within  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end. 

Mar.  Diet 
In  doclts,  bollards  are  large  posts  set  in  the  ground 
on  each  side,  to  which  are  lashed  large  blocks,  through 
which  are  reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  for  dock- 
ing and  imdocking  ships.  Encyc. 

BOLL'INGS,  n.  pi.  Pollard  trees,  whose  tops  and 
branches  are  cut  off.  Ray. 

BO-LOGN'A-SAU'SAGE,  (bo-lo'na-,)  n.  A  large 
sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork-suet,  chopped 
fine,  and  inclosed  in  a  skin. 

BO-LOGN'I-AN  STONE,  (bo-lo'ne-an  stone,)  n.  Ra- 
diated sulphate  of  barytes,  found  in  roundish  masses, 
composed  of  radiating  fibres,  fii-i  discovered  near  Bo- 
logna.    It  is  ]i!iM-iib,,i'esrent  when  calcined. 

BoL'STER,  n.    [Sax.  bolster ;  Sw.  bolster ;  Ger.  pol- 

ster;  Dan.  bolster-dyne,  a  feather  bed  ;  Pers.  il^.yC*0L> 

balisht.    In  Dutch,  bolster  is  a  husk,  cod,  or  shelf] 

1.  A  long  pillow  or  cushion,  used  to  support  the 
head  of  pcisons  lying  on  a  bed  ;  generally  laid  under 
the  pillows. 

2.  A  pad,  or  quilt,  used  to  hinder  pressure,  support 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  make  a  bandage  sit  easy 
upon  a  wounded  part ;  a  compress. 

3.  In  saddlery,  a  part  of  a  saddle  raised  upon  the 
bows  or  hinder  part,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

4.  In  ships,  a  cushion  or  bag,  filled  with  tarred 
canvas,  used  to  preserve  the  stays  from  being  worn 
or  chafed  by  the  masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

BoL'STER,  v.  t.    To  support  with  a  bolster,  pillow,  or 
any  soft  pad  or  quilt. 
2.  To  support ;  to  hold  up ;  to  maintain.     South. 
BoL'STER,  v.  i.    To  lie  together,  or  on  the  same  bol- 
ster. Shak. 
Bol.':  TER-ED,  a.     Swelled  out;  supported. 
BoIi'STER-ER,  n.     A  supporter. 
BoL'STER-ING,  n.    A  propping  up  or  supporting. 
Taylor. 


BOLT,  n.  [Dan.  bolt;  Russ.  boll  ;  II.  bout;  G.  bolzen; 
Sax.  bolta,  catapulta,  that  which  is  driven,  from  the 
root  of  Gr.  fiaWia,  L.  pello.] 

1.  An  arrow ;  a  dart ;  a  pointed  shaft.     Dryden. 

2.  A  strong  cylindrical  pin,  of  iron  or  other  metal, 
used  to  fasten  a  door ;  a  plank,  a  chain,  &c.  In 
ships,  bolts  are  used  in  the  sides  and  decks,  and 
have  different  names,  as  rag-bolts,  eye-bolts,  ring- 
bolts, chain-bolts,  &c.  In  gunnery,  there  are  prise- 
bolts,  transom-holts,  traverse-bolts,  and  bracket-bolts. 

3.  A  thunder-bolt ;  a  stream  of  lightning,  so  named 
from  its  darting  like  a  bolt. 

4.  The  quantity  of  twenty-eight  ells  of  canvas. 

Bolt  upright ;  as  erect  or  straight  up  as  an  arrow 
placed  on  its  head.  Grose. 

BOLT,  v.  t.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bolt  or  iron 
pin,  whether  a  door,  a  plank,  fetters,  or  any  thing 
else. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  restrain.  Shak. 

3.  To  blurt  out ;  to  utter  or  throw  out  precipitately. 
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In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  out. 

4.  To   throw    precipitately;    to    swallow   without 
chewing  ;  as,  to  bolt  food  down  one's  throat. 
BOLT,  v.  t.     [Russ.  boltayu,  to  shake,  agitate,  babble  ; 
Norm,  bulter,  a  bolting  sieve.] 

1.  To  sift  or  separate  bran  from  flour,  by  passing 
the  fine  part  of  meal  through  a  cloth. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  to  start  or  dislodge,  used  of 
conies. 

3.  To  examine  by  sifting  ;  to  open  or  separate  the 
parts  of  a  subject,  to  find  the  truth  ;  generally  fol- 
lowed by  out.  "  Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the 
truth  of  things."     [Inelegant.]  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  purify  ;  to  purge.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

5.  To  discuss  or  argue,  as  at  Cray's  Inn,  where 
cases  are  privately  discussed  by  students  and  bar- 
risters. Encyc. 

BOLT,  v.  i.  To  shoot  forth  suddenly  ;  to  spring  out 
with  speed  and  suddenness  ;  to  start  forth  like  a  bolt ; 
commonly  followed  by  out ;  as,  to  bolt  out  of  the 
house,  or  out  of  a  den.  Dryden. 

BOLT'-AU-GER,  n.  [bolt  and  auger.]  A  large  borer 
used  in  ship-building.  Ash. 

BoLT'-BoAT,  n.  [bolt  and  boat.]  A  strong  boat  that 
will  endure  a  rough  sea.  Jish. 

BOLT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  fast  with  a  bolt ;  shot  forth; 
sifted  ;  examined. 

BoLT'ER,  7t.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  sep- 
arating bran  from  Hour,  or  the  coarser  part  of  meal 
from  the  finer. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Johnson. 
BOLT'-HEAD,  (-lied,)  n.     [bolt  and  head.]     Along, 

straight-necked,  glass  vessel  for  chemical  distillations, 

called  also  a  matrass  or  receiver.  Johnson. 

BOLT'ING,  ppr.      Fastening   with   a  bolt,   or  bolts; 

blurting  out ;    shooting  forth   suddenly  ;    separating 

bran  from  flour;   sifting;    examining;   discussing; 

dislodging. 
BOLT'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  fastening  with  a  bolt  or 

bolts;  a  sifting;  discussion. 
BOLT'ING-CLOTH,  71.     [bolt  and  cloth.]    A  linen  or 

hair  cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made  for  sifting  meal. 

BOLT'ING-HOUSE,  71.  [bolt  and  house.]  The'house 
or  place  where  meal  is  bolted.  Johnson. 

BoLT'lNG-HUTCH,  71.     A  tub  for  bolted  flour. 

BOLT'ING-MILL,  71.  [bolt  and  mill]  A  machine  or 
engine  for  sitting  meal.  Encyc. 

BoLT'ING-TUB,  n.    A  tub  to  sift  meal  in. 

BOL'TON-ITE,  7i.  A  granular  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish  color,  found  in  Bolton,  Massachusetts ; 
chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia. 

BOLT'-RoPE,  71.  [bolt  and  rope.]  A  rope  to  which 
the  edges  of  sails  are  sewed  to  strengthen  them. 
That  part  of  it  on  the  perpendicular  side  is  called  the 
leeeh^rope  ;  that  at  the  bottom,  the  foot-rope  ;  that  at 
the  top,  the  head-^rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOLT'SPRIT,  71.  [From  the  universal  popular  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  this  may  have  been  the 
original  word  ;  but  I  doubt  it.]     See  Bowsprit. 

BOLT  UP-RIGHT',  a.  or  adv.     Perfectly  upright. 

Bo'LUS,  71.     [L.  bolus;  Gr. /iukoc,  amass.]       [Good. 

A  soft  mass  of  any  thing  medicinal  made  into  a 

large  pill,  to  be  swallowed   at  once.     It  may  be  of 

any  ingredients,  made  a  little  thicker  than   honey. 

Encyc. 

BOMB,  (bum,)  77.*  [L.  bombus  ;  Gr.  I3op0oc.] 

1.  A  great  noise.  Bacon. 

*2.  A  large  shell  of  cast  iron,  round  and  hollow, 
with  a  vent  to  receive  a  fusee,  which  is  made  of 
wood,  and  filled  with  inflammable  matter.  This 
being  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  the  fusee  driven 
into  the  vent,  the  fusee  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  bomb 
is  thrown  from  a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
fall  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemy's  camp,  when  it  bursts 
with  great  violence,  and  often  with  terrible  effect. 
The  inventor  of  bombs  is  not  known;  they  came 
into  common  use  about  the  year  1634.  Encyc. 

3.  The  stroke  upon  a  bell. 

BOMB,  v.  t.  To  attack  with  bombs  ;  to  bombard.  [Not 
used.]  Prior. 


BOMB,  v.  i.     To  sound.  B.  Jonson. 

BOM'ISARD,  (bum'bard,)  71.    [bomb  and  ard,  kind    Fr.    | 
bombardc ;  (-'p.  and  It.  bombarda.] 

1.  A  piece  of  short,  thick  ordnance,  with  a  /arge 
mouth,  formerly  used  ;  some  of  them  carrying  a  ball 
of  three  hundred  pounds'  weight.  It  is  called,  also, 
basilisk,  and  by  the  Dutch  dondcrbuss,  thunder-gun. 
But  the  thing  and  the  name  are  no  longer  in  use. 

2.  An  attack  with  bombs  ;  bombardment.    Barlow 

3.  A  barrel  ;  a  drinking-vesscl.     [Obs.]  Ash. 
BOM-BARD',  (bum-bard',)  v.  t.  To  attack  with  bombs 

thrown  from  mortars. 

r>o\l  n.\  i;l/'i:i>,  pp.    Attacked  with  bombs 

BOM-BARD-lKR',  71.  One  wiiose  business  is  to  attend 
the  loading  and  firing  of  mortars. 

BOM-BARD-IER'  BEE'TLE,  71.  A  kind  of  beetle, 
the  brachinus  crepitans,  which,  under  a  sense  of 
danger,  makes  a  discharge  like  that  of  a  popgun 
with  a  sort  of  smoke  ;  hence  the  name.  The  nam* 
is  also  applied,  from  the  same  circumstance,  to  othei 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

BOM-BARD'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  shells  or 
bombs. 

BO.M-BARD'MENT,  n.  An  attack  with  bombs  ;  the 
act  of  throwing  bombs  into  a  town,  fort,  or  ship. 
Addison. 

BOM-BAR'DO,  71.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  like  the  bassoon,  and  used  as  a  base  to 
the  hautboy.  Enct/c. 

BCM-BA-SW',     )  n.   [Fr.]  A  twilled  fabric,  of  which 

BO.M-BA-ZiNE',  j  the  warp  is  silk,  and  the  weft 
worsted  ;  ordinarily  black.  Encyc. 

BOM'BAST,  (bum'bast,)  n.  Originally,  a  stuff"  or  soft, 
loose  texture,  used  to  swell  garments.  Hence,  high- 
sounding  words  ;  an  inflated  style;  fustian;  a  seri- 
ous attempt,  by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low 
or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank,  which,  instead 
of  being  sublime,  never  fails  to  be  ridiculous. 

BOM'BAST,  a.    High-sounding ;  inflated  ;  big  without 

meaning.  Swift. 

BOM-BAST'IG,  a.   Swelled  ;  high-sounding ;  bombast. 

Shaftesbury. 
BOM'BAST-RY,  71.     Swelling  words  without  much 

meaning  ;  fustian.  Swift. 

BOM'BaTE,   71.    A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 

boinliic.  acid  with  a  base.  Lavoisier. 

BOM'BAX,  77.     The  cotton-tree.  Brando. 

BOM-BA-ZET',  71.    A  sort  of  thin  woolen  cloth. 
BOMB'-CHEST,   n.     [bomb  and  chest.]     A  chest  filled 

with  bombs,  or  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 

ground,  to  make  destruction  by  its  displosion 
BOM'BIC,  a.     [L.  bornbyi,  a  silk-worm.] 

Pertaining  To  the  silk-worm  ;  as,  bombic  acid. 
BOM'BI€  AC'II),  71.     An  animal  acid  obtained  from 

silk  worms  and  raw  silk.    Its  existence  as  a  distinct 

acid  is  now  denied. 

[The  propei-  term  is  hombycic  acid.] 
BOM-BLLa'TION,  71.     [L.  bombilo.] 

Sound  ;  report ;  noise.     [Little  used.]         Brown. 
BOM'BlTE,  71.     A  bluish-black  mineral  of  impalpable 

composition,  found  in  Bombay  ;  apparently  a  variety 


of  flinty  slate. 

BOMB'-KETCH,     )  n.    A  small  ship  or  vessel,  con 

BOMB'-VES-SEL,  (  structed  for  throwing  bombs 
into  a  fortress  from  the  sea,  and  built  remarkably 
strong,  in  order  to  sustain  the  shocks  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  the  mortars.  They  generally  are 
rigged  as  ketches.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOiMB'-PROOF,  (bum'-,)  a.  Secured  against  the  force 
of  bombs. 

BOMB'-SHELL,  (bum'shell,)  71.  A  bomb,  or  hollow 
globe  of  iron,  to  be  filled  with  powder,  and  thrown 
from  a  mortar. 

BOM-BYC'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  bombycinus,  from  bombyx, 
a  silk-worm.] 

1.  Silken  ;  made  of  silk. 

2.  Being  of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm ;  transpa- 
rent with  a  yellow  tint.  Darwin. 

BOM'BYX,  71.*  [L.]     The  silk-worm. 

BON,  a.     [Fr.,  fromL.  bonus.] 

Good  ;  valid  as  security  for  something. 

BON,  (bong,)  71.     [Fr.  ban,  good.] 

A  good  saying;  a  jest;  a  tale.  Spenser. 

BO'NA-FI'DE,  [L.]  With  good  faith  ;  without  fraud 
or  deception. 

BO-NaIR',  a.     [It.  bonario,  from  L.  '107771s.] 
Complaisant.;  yielding.     [Not  used.] 

BO-NA-PART'K-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Bonaparte. 

Bo'NA  PART-ISM,  71.  The  policy  or  manners  of  Bo- 
naparte. Lamartine. 

Bo'NA-PART-IST,  n.  One  attached  to  the  policy  of 
Bonaparte. 

BO'NA  PER-I-TU'RA,    [L.J     Perishable  goods. 

BO'NA  RO'BA,  71.     [It.,  a  fine  gown.]  [Bouvier 

A  showy  wanton.  Slmk. 

BO-NA'SUS,  71.  [L.]  A  species  of  Bos,  or  wild  ox, 
with  a  long  mane  ;  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  bull.  Encyc. 

BONBON,  (bong'bong,)  n.  [Fr.]  Sugar  confection- 
ery ;  a  sugar-plum. 

BON  CHRET'IEN,  (bon-kret'yen,)  71.  [Ft.,  good 
Christian.]     A  kind  of  pear. 
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BOND,  n.     [Sax.  bond.     See  Band  and  Btnn.J 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds,  as  a  cord,  a  chain,  a  rope ; 
a  band. 

2.  Ligament;  that  which  holds  tilings  together. 

3.  Union ;  connection  ;  a  binding. 

Let  walls  be  su  construct' (I  as  to  malic  a  ;rood  bond.    Mortimer. 

4.  In  the  plural,  chains ;  imprisonment ;  captivity. 
He  hath  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  —  Acts. 

5.  Cause  of  union ;  cement  which  unites  ;  link  of 
connection  ;  as,  the  bonds  of  affection. 

Charity  is  the  bond  of  perfc-ctness.  —  Col.  iii. 

6.  An  obligation  imposing  a  moral  duty,  as  by  a 
vow  or  promise,  by  law,  or  other  means 


,  and  ad 

tors,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  or  before  a  future  day 
appointed."  '1'bis  is  a  single  bond.  But  usually  a  con- 
dition is  added,  that,  if  the  obligor  shall  do  a  certain 
act,  or  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  or  before  a 
time  specified,  the  obligation  shall  bo  void  ;  other- 
wise it  shall  remain  in  full  force.  If  the  condition 
is  not  performed,  the.  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the 
obligor  and  his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum.  Blackstone. 

8.  In  architecture,  a  peculiar  mode  of  disposing 
bricks  in  a  wall ;  as,  English  bund,  where  one  course 
consists  of  bricks  with  their  ends  toward  the  face 
of  the  wall,  called  headers,  and  the  next  course  of 
blacks  with  their  lengths  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
wall,  called  stretchers  ;  Flemish  bond,  where  each 
course  consists  of  headers  and  stretchers  alternate- 
ly. Brando. 
BOND,  a.  [for  bound.]  In  a  state  of  servitude  or  sla- 
very ;  captive. 

Whether  ua>  he  Jews  ur  Gcnlil^s  :  v.  h  civ  r  vec  be  bond  or  free.— 


BOND,  v.  t.  To  give  bond  for,  as  for 
at  a  custom-house  ;  to  secure  payment  of,  by  giving 
a  bond. 

On   their    rcshipnlcrit   ale!    eX|icrMliMi,    ellicid    .1   arme-s   wen- 
ststed  of  bonded  or  d<'t>.  neired  :;eu:]a.       \V<tr  in  /Jisea/ise. 

In  the  United  Slates,  it  is  applied  to  the  goods  on 
which  the  customs  arise,  and  to  the  duties  secured 
by  bond. 
BOND'AGE,  n.  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude; 
captivity  ;  imprisonment  ;  restraint  of  a  person's 
liberty  by  compulsion.  In  ancient  English  laic,  vil- 
lenage. 

2.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty. 

He  must  resolve  not  to  be  Uaaiehf  uialcr  (he  bondage  of  observing 

3.  In  Scripture,  spiritual  subjection  to  sin  and  cor- 
rupt passions,  or  to  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law; 
servile  fear.     Heb.  ii.     Gal.  ii.     Horn.  viii. 

BOND'-eRED'IT-OR,  n.     A  creditor  who  is  secured 

by  a  bond.  Blackstone. 

BOND'ED,   pp.  or  a.    Secured  by   bond,  as  duties. 

Bonded  goods,  are    those  for  the  duties   on  which, 

bonds  are  given  at  the  c 
BOND'MAID,  7i.    [bundmi 

one  bound  to  service  witl: 

a  hired  servant. 
BOND'SIAN,  n.  [bond 


lid.]    A  female  slave,  or 
wages,  in  opposition  to 

it.]  A  man  slave,  or  one 
bound  to  service-  without  wages.  In  old  Enalish  lam, 
a  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage. 

BOND'-SERV-ANT,  re.  [bond  and  servant.]  A  slave  ; 
one  who  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  another,  or 
whose  person  and  liberty  are  restrained. 

BOND'-SERV-ICE,  n.  [bond  and  service.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  bond-servant  ;  slavery. 

BOND'-SLAVE,  n.  [bond  and  slave.]  A  person  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  one  whose  person  and  liberty  are 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  master. 

BONDS'MAN,  re.     [bond  uni  man.]     A  slave.     [Obs.] 
Derham. 
2.  A  surety  ;  one  who  is  bound,  or  who  gives  secu- 
rity, for  another 

BONDS' WOM-AN,  )  re.     [bond  and  woman.]     A  wom- 

BOND'WOM-AN,     (      an  slave.  B.  Jonson. 

BON'DUC,  w.  A  species  of  Gudaiulina,  or  nickar-trcc, 
the  yellow  nickar,  a  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  bearing  a  pod  containing  two  hard 
seeds  of  the  size  of  a  child's  marble.  Encyc. 

BoNE,  n.  [Sax.  ban  ;  Sw.  ben  t  D.  been,  bone  or  leg  ; 
Ger.  bein,  a  leg  ;  Dan.  been,  leg  or  bone.  The  sense 
probably  is,  that  which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

1.  A  firm,  hard  substance,  of  a  dull  white  color, 
composing  the  skeleton  or  firmer  part  of  the  body, 
in  the  higher  orders  of  animals.  The  bones  of  an 
animal  support  all  the  softer  parts,  as  the  flesh  and 
vessels.  They  vary  in  texture  in  difl'erent  bones,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone.  The  long  bones 
are  compact  in  their  middle  portion,  with  a  central 
cavity  occupied  by  a  network  of  plates  and  fibers, 
and  cellular  or  spongy  at  the  extremities.  The  flat 
bones  nre  compact  externally,  and  cellular  internally. 
The  bones  in  a  fetus  are  soft  and  cartilaginous,  but 
they  gradually  harden  with  age.  The  ends  of  the 
long  bones  are  larger  than  the  middle  part,  which 
renders  the  articulations  more  firm,  and  in  the  fetus 
they  are  distinct  portions,  called  rpiphyscs.   Bones  are 


BON 

supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  fetus,  or  in  a 
diseased  state,  are  very  vascular.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished with  nerves  and  absorbents,  though  less  easi- 
ly detected  in  a  sound  state.  They  are  covered  with 
a  thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the  periosteum.,  which, 
together  with  the  bones,  has  very  little  sensibility  in 
a  sound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  extremely  sensi- 
ble. Their  cells  and  cavities  are  occupied  by  a  fatty 
substance,  called  the  medulla  or  marrow.  They  con- 
sist of  earthy  matter  rather  more  than  half,  fatty  mat- 
ter one  tenth,  and  cartilage  about  one  third  of  the 
whole.  The  earthy  matter  gives  them  their  solidity, 
and  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  hue:  and  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Cyc.  Wislar.  Thomson. 
2.  A  piece  of  bone,  with  fragments  of  meat  adher- 
ing to  it. 

To  be  upon  the  bones,  is  to  attack.  [Little  used,  and 
vulvar.] 

To  make  no  bmies,  is  to  make  no  scruple  ;  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  a  dog  who  greedily  swallows  meat 
that  has  no  bones.  Johnson. 

Bones:  a  sort  of  bobbins,  made  of  bones  or  ivory, 
for  weaving  lace  :  also,  dice.  Johnson. 

BoNE,  v.  t.    To  take  out  bones  from  the  flesh,  as  in 

cookery.  Johnson. 

2.  To  put  whalebone  into  stays.  Ash. 

BoNE'-aCE,  ii.  [bone  and  ace.]  A  game  at  cards,  in 
which  he  who  has  the  highest  card  turned  up  to  him 
wins  the  bonr,  that  is,  one  half  the  stake.      Encyc. 

BoNE'-AeiIE,(-5ke,)ii.     Pain  in  the  bones.     Shak. 

BoNE'-BLACK,  re.  The  black  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance into  which  bones  are  converted  by  calcina- 
tion, in  close  vessels  ;  called  also  animal  charcoal.  It 
is  used  as  a  decolorizing  material  and  as  a  black  pig- 
ment. Ure. 

BOWED,  pp.    Deprived  of  bones,  as  in  cookery. 

BoN'-ED,  «.     Having  bones;  used  in  composition;  as, 

high -hen  id,  stroll g-boncd. 

BONE'-DUST,  7i.  Ground  or  pulverized  bones,  used 
as  a  powerful  manure. 

BoNE'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  71.  The  earthy  residuum  af- 
ter the  calcination  of  bone,  consisting  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

BoNE'-LaCE,  71.  [bone  and  lace,.]  A  lace  made  of 
linen  thread,  so  called  because  woven  with  bobbins 
of  hone.     [Obs.] 

BONE'LESS,  a.  Without  bones ;  waning  bones ;  as, 
boneless  gums.  Shak. 

BoNE'-SET,  v.  t.  [bone  and  set.]  To  set  a  dislocated 
bone  ;  to  unite  broken  bones.  Wiseman. 

BoNE'-SET,  71.  A  plant,  the  thorough  wort,  a  species 
of  eupatorium. 

BONE'-SET-TER,  n.  [bone  and  set.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  set  and  restore  broken  and  dislocated 
bones. 

BoNE'-SET-TING,  71.  That  branch  of  surgery  which 
consists  in  replacing  broken  and  luxated  bones;  the 
practice  of  setting  bones. 

BONE'-SPAV-IN,  «.  [bone  and  spavin.]  A  bony  ex- 
crescence, or  hard  swelling, on  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a  horse's  leg  ;  usually  cured  by  blistering  and  firing, 
or  caustic  blisters.  Encyc. 

BO-NET'TA,  71.     A  sea  fish.     an.  Bonito.     Herbert. 

BON'FIRE,  «.     [Fr.  ban,  good,  and  fire.] 

A  fire  made  as  an  expression  of  public  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. 

BON'GRACE,  71.     [Fr.  bonne  and  grace.] 

A  covering  for  the  forehead.   [J\"ot  used.]  Bcaum. 

Bo'NI-FORM,  a.     Of  a  good  shape. 

BON'I-FS,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  good.     [JVot  used.] 
Cadworth. 

BoN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  bones. 

BO-Ni'TO,  71.  [Sp.]  A  fish  of  the  Tunny  kind, 
growing  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  found  on  the 
American  coast  and  in  the  tropical  climates.  It  has 
a  greenish  back,  and  a  white,  silvery  belly. 

Hawksu-orth.     Pennant.     Diet,  of  oVat.  Hist. 

BON'MOT',  (bong'mo',)  71.  [Fr.  ion,  good,  and  mot, 
a  word.]     A  jest ;  a  witty  repartee. 

BOJVJVE  BOUCHE,  (bon'boosh,)  71.  [Fr.]  A  deli- 
cious morsel  or  mouthful. 

BON'NET,  ti.     [Fr.  bonnet;   Sp.  bonctc;  Ir.  boinead; 
Arm.  boned.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  in  common  use  before 
the  introduction  of  hats.  The  word,  as  now  used, 
signifies  a  cover  for  the  head,  Horn  by  females,  close 
at  the  sides,  and  projecting  over  the  forehead. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  small  work  with  two  faces, 
having  only  a  parapet,  witli  two  rows  of  palisades 
about  10  or  12  feet  distant.  Generally,  it  is  raised 
above  the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp,  and  com- 
municates with  the  covered  way.  Encyc. 

Bonnet  d  pntrr,  or  priest's  bonnet,  is  an  outwork, 
having  at  the  head  three  salient  angles  and  two  in- 
ward. Johnson. 

3.  In  sea  language,  an  addition  to  a  sail,  or  an  ad- 
ditional part  laced  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,  in  small  ves- 
sels, and  in  moderate  winds.  Mar.  Diet. 

BON'NET-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  bonnet. 
BON'NET-PEP'PER,  71.    A  species  of  Capsicum,  or 

Guinea  pepper.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BON'NI-BEL,  71.     [Fr.  bonne  and  belle] 

A  handsome  girl.  Spenser. 
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BON'NI-LASS,  n.     [bonny  and  lass.]     A  beautiful  girl. 

BON'NI-LY,  adv  [See  Bonny.]  Gayly  ;  handsome- 
ly ;  plumply. 

BON'NI-NESS,  n.  Gayety ;  handsomeness;  plump- 
ness.    [Little  used.] 

BON'NY,'  a.     [Fr.  bon,  bonne,  good ;    L.  bonus.     See   | 
Boon.] 
1    Handsome ;  beautiful. 

Till  bonny  ou-.an  :  >,:  ci  acreas  the  plain.  Gay. 

2.  Gay ;  merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  cheerful ;  blithe. 

Blithe  and  bonny.  Shak. 

3.  In   familiar  language,   plump,   as    plump    and 
healthful   persons  are  most  inclined    to  mirth 

[  'fins  word  is  much  used  in  Scotland.] 

BON'NY,  re.  Among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore,  differing 
from  a  squat  in  being  round,  whereas  a  squat  is  flat ; 
or  a  distinct  bed  of  ore,  that  communicates  with  no 
vein.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

BON'NY-CLAB'BER,  re.      [Qu.  bonny,  or  Ir.  baine, 

milk,  and  clabber;  Ar.  Lu  laba,  biestings;  G.lab;  D. 


Johnson. 
It  is  used,  in  America,  for  any  milk  that  is  turned, 
or  become  thick  in  the  process  of  souring,  and  ap- 
plied only  to  that  part  which  is  thick.    ■■ 
BON'TEN,  71.     A  narrow  woolen  stuff. 
BOJV'-TOjV,  (bong'tong',)  71.    [Fr.]   The  hight  of  the 

fashion. 
BOWUM  MjIO'JVUM,  [L.]  A  kind  of  plum.  Johnson. 
Bo'NUS,  11.     [L.]     A  premium  given  for  a  loan,  or  for 
a  charter  or  other  privilege  granted  to  a  company. 
2.  An  extra  dividend  to  the  >liar  -holders  of  a  joint- 
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lated 


s.      Gilbert. 


BOJf-Vl-VANV ,  (bong-ve-vang',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  good 
fellow  ;  a  jovial  companion. 

BG'NY,  a.     [from  bone.]     Consisting  of  bones  ;  full  of 
bones  ;  pertaining  to  bones. 
2.  Having  large  or  prominent  bones;  stout;  strong. 

BON'ZE,  (bon'zy,)  71.  A  lioodbist  priest ;  a  name  used 
in  China,  Tunkin,  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
In  China,  the  bonzes  are  the  priests  of  the  Fohists, 
or  sect  of  Fohi.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan,  they  are  gentlemen 
of  family.  In  Tunkin,  every  pagoda  has  at  least  two 
bonzes  belonging  to  it,  and  some  have  thirty  or  forty. 
In  China,  the  number  of  bonzes  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand,  and  they  are  represented  as  idle,  dissolute 
men.  Encyc. 


Qu.   Ger.   bube,  a 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber 


void 


h0l\  * 

1.  A  dunce 

of  wisdom  or 

2.  A  fowl,  allied  to  the  Pelican  genus,  he  Sula 
fusca,  of  a  brown  and  white  color,  much  varied  in 
different  individuals.  This  fowl  is  found  among  the 
Bahama  Isl-s,  feeds  upon  fish,  and  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  bare  rocks.  It  has  a  joint  in  the  upper  mandible, 
by  which  it  can  raise  it  without  opening  the  mouth. 

BOO'BY,  a.     Having  the  characteristics  of  a  booby. 

BOO'BY-HUT,  re.  A  kind  of  covered  sleigh,  so  called 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

BOO'BY-HUTCH,  n.  A  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  cov- 
ered carriage  or  seat,  used  in  the  east  part  of  Eng- 
land. Forhy. 

BOODH,  77.*  In  Eastern  Asia,  a  general  name  for  the 
divinity.  JMa/coiu. 

BOODH'IffiM,  71.  A  system  of  religion  in  Eastern 
Asia,  embraced  by  more  than  one  third  of  the  human 
race.  It  teaches  that,  at  distant  intervals,  a  Boodh, 
or  deity,  appears,  to  restore  the  world  from  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  decay,  and  then  sinks  into  a  state  of 
entire  non-e.xistence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  bare  ex- 
istence without  attributes,  action,  or  consciousness. 
This  state,  called  JVirvana,  or  JVicbon,  is  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  reward 
of  virtue  among  men.  Four  Boodhs  have  thus  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  passed  into  JVirvana,  the 
last  of  whom,  Gaudama,  became  incarnate  about 
500  years  before  Christ.  From  his  death,  in  543  B. 
C,  many  thousand  years  will  elapse  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  ;  so  that  the  system,  in  the  mean 
time,  is  practically  one.  of  pure  atheism.  The  objects 
of  worship,  until  another  Boodh  appears,  are  the  rel- 
ics and  images  of  Gaudama.  E.  E.  Salisburu.  Malcom. 

BOODH'IST,  11.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrines  of 
Boodhism. 

BOOK,  71.  [Sax.  boc,  a  book  and  the  beech-tree  ;  Goth. 
boka;  Icelandic,  book  ;  D.  bock,  a  book,  and  the  mast 
of  beech  ;  bcitke,  a  beech-tree  ;  G.  buck,  a  book,  and 
buchc,  a  beech  ;  Dan.  bog;  Sw.  bok;  Russ.  buk;  Gyp- 
sy, buchos.  Like  the  Latin  liber,  book  signifies  pri- 
marily bark  and  beech,  the  tree  being  probably  named 
from  its  bark.] 

1.  A  general  name  of  every  literary  composition 
which  is  printed  ;  but,  appropriately,  a  printed  com- 
position bound  ;  a  volume.  The  name  is  given  also 
to  any  number  of  written  sheets  when  bound  or 
sewed"  together,  and  to  a  volume  of  blank  paper,  in- 
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tended  for  any  species  of  writing,  as  for  memoran- 
dums, for  accounts,  or  receipts. 

2.  A  particular  part  of  a  literary  composition ;  a 
division  of  a  subject  in  the  same  volume. 

3.  A  volume  or  collection  of  sheets  in  which  ac- 
counts are  kept ;  a  register  of  debts  and  credits,  re- 
ceipts anil  expenditures,  &c. 

In  books ;  in  kind  remembrance ;  in  favor. 

I  was  so  much  in  his  boohs,  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me  his 

lamp.  Addison. 

Without  hook  ;  by  memory  ;  without  reading  ;  with- 
out notes  ;  as,  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  book. 
This  phrase  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  witliout  au- 
thority ;  as,  a  man  asserts  wdh-out  book. 

BOOK,  i).  t.     To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a  book. 

B0QK'-Ae-€OUNT',  n.  [book  and  account.]  An  ac- 
count or  register  of  debt  or  credit  in  a  hook. 

BOOK'BIND-ER,  n.  [book  and  bind.]  One  whose  oc- 
i-iipatiori  is  to  bind  books. 

BOOK'BlN'D-ER-Y,  n.     A  place  for  binding  books. 

BOOK'BIND-ING,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  binding 
books  ;  or  of  sewing  the  sheets,  and  covering  them 
with  leather  or  other  material. 

BOOK'CASE,  n.  A  case  with  shelves,  and,  common- 
iv,  doors,  for  holding  books. 

BOOK'-DEBT,  (-det,)  n.  A  debt  for  goods  delivered, 
and  charged  bv  the  sell"r  on  his  hook  of  accounts. 

BOOK'S!),  (bnoiit,)  pp.    Entered  in  a  book  ;  registered. 

BQOK'FTJL,  a.  [hook  and  full.]  Full  of  notions 
gleaned  from  books  ;  crowded  with  undigested  learn- 
ing. Pope. 

BOQK'ING,  ppr.    Registering  in  a  book. 

B0OK'ISH,  a.  Given  to  reading  ;  fond  of  study  ;  more 
acquainted  with  books  than  Willi  men.  Shak. 

BOQK'ISH-LY,  ado.  In  the  wav  of  being  addicted  to 
'books  or  much  reading.  Thurloio. 

BOOK'ISH-NESS,  n.  Addk-tedness  to  books;  fond- 
ness for  study.  Whitlock. 

BOOK'-KEEP-ER,  n.  [hook  and  keep.]  One  who 
keeps  accounts,  or  the  accounts  of  another;  the  of- 
ficer who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  books  and 
accounts  in  a  public  otiice. 

BOOK'-KEEP-ING,  n.     [book  and  keep.]    The  art  of 

'  recording  .mercantile  transactions  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  manner;  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  man  may  know  the  true  state 
of  his  business  and  property,' or  of  his  debts  and 
credits,  by  an  inspection  of  his' books.  The  books 
for  this  purpose  are,  1.  A  Waste,  Book,  or  Blotter,  in 
which  are  registered  all  accounts  or  transactions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  take  place  ;  2.  The  Journal, 
which  contains  the  accounts  transferred  from  the 
waste  book,  in  the  same  order,  but  expressed  in  a 
technical  style;  3.  The  Ledger,  in  which  articles  of 
the  same  kind  are  collected  together,  from  tile  jour- 
nal, and  arranged  under  proper  titles. 

In  addition  to  ttiese,  several  others  are  used  ;  as, 
cash-book  ;  book  of  charges  of  inerc.'taiidise  ;  book  of 
house-er]>eiiscs  ;  invoice-book  i  sales-book;  bill-book; 
receipt-book  ;  letter-book  ;  pocket-book  ;  the  use  of 
which  may  be  understood  from  the  names.    Enc-uc. 

BOOK'-KNOWL-EDGE,  (-nol'kj,)  n.  Knowledge 
gained  bv  reading  books. 

BOOK'LAND,  j  n.     [book  and    land.]     In    old  English 

BOCK'LAND,  j  laws,  charter  land,  held  by  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  free-services,  which  differed 
nothing  from  free  socage  lands.  This  species  of  ten- 
ure has  given  risi-to  tlir  modrm  freeholds.  Blackstone. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ED,  a.  [book  and  learn.]  Versed  in 
books  ;  accpiainted  witli  books  ami  literature  ;  a  t<  rm 
sometimes  implying  an  ignorance  of  men,  or  of  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  Dryden. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ING,  n.  Learning  acquired  by  read- 
ing; acquaintance  with  books  and  literature;  some- 
times implying  want  <d' practical  knowledge.  Sidney. 

BOOK'LESS,  a.  [book  and  less.]  Without  books' ; 
unlearned.  Shenstone. 

BOOK'-MAD-NESS,  n.  A  rage  for  possessing  books ; 
bibliomania. 

BOOK'-MAK-ER,  n.    One  who  writes  and  publishes 

BOOK'-MaK-ING,  n.    The  practice  of  writing  and 

publishing  books 
BOOK'-MAN,  ,i.     [book  and  man,]     A  man   whose 

pn  ti-ssiim  is  the  study  of  books.  Shale. 

BOOK'-MaTFi,  n.  [book  and  mate.]  A  school-fellow. 
BOOK'.MIND-ED-NESS,  n.  Love  of  books.  [Shak. 
BOOK'-MUSS-LIN,   n.      [Originally  buke  muslin.]     A 

particular  kind  of  muslin. 
BOOK'-oATH,  n.    The  oath  made  on  the  book,  or 

Bible.  shak. 

BOQK'SELL-ER,  n.    [book  and  sell.]     One  whose  oc- 

I'lipatinn  is  to  sell  books. 
BOOK'SELL-ING,  n.     The   employment  of  selling 

books. 
BOQK'-STALL,  n.    A  stand  or  stall,  commonly  in  the 

open  air,  for  retailing  books. 
BOOK'STAIND,  n.     A  stand  or  frame  for  containing 

books  offered  for  sale  in  ihe  streets. 
I'GOK'SToNE,  n.  See  Bibliolite. 
BQQK'SToRE,  n.     A  shop  where  books  are  kept  for 

sale,  [U.  S.  :]  called   in  England  a  bookseller's  shop. 
BOQK'WORM,   (-wurm,)   n.      [book   and   worm.]     A 

worm  or  mite  that  cats  holes  in  books. 
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2.  A  student  closely  attached  to  books,  or  addicted 
to  study;  also,  a  reader  without  judgment.  Pope. 
BOO'LEY,  n.  In  Ireland,  one  who  has  no  settled 
habitation,  but  wanders  from  place  to  place  with  his 
flocks  and  herds,  living  on  their  milk,  like  the 
Tartars.  Spenser. 

BOOM,  n.     [D.  boom,  a  tree,  a  pole,  a  beam,  a  bar,  a 
rafter;    Goth,  bag  ins  ;   Ger.  bauin;   Eng.  beam ;   D. 
Dan.  bom,  a 

1.  A  long  pole  or  spar,  run  out  from  various  parts 
of  a  ship,  or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  bottom  of  particular  sails ;  as,  the  jib  boom, 
studding-sail  boom,  main  boom,  square-sail  boom,  &c. 

■  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  strong  iron  chain  cable,  or  line  of  spars  bound 
together,  extended  across  a  river,  or  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor,  to  prevent  an  enemy's  ships  from  passing. 

3.  A  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  direct  seamen  how 
to  keep  the  channel  in  shallow  water. 

4.  A  hollow  roar,  as  of  waves. 

BOOM,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bijma,  bymc,  a  trumpet ;  bijmian,  to 
blow  or  sound  a  trumpet;  It.  bmnmr.,  a  drum;  bom- 
men,  to  drum  ;  W.  bwinp,  a  hollow  sound.  We  see 
the  senses  of  sounding,  uttering  the  voice,  sioelling, 
and  rushing fi i- irai-d,  are  connected.] 

1.  In  murine  language,  to  rush  with  violence,  as  a 
ship  under  a  mess  of  sail. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  roll  and  roar,  as  waves. 

The  hoarse  wav.  s  bwjinin^  to  the  uco.m  shore.  Hillliouse. 

3.  To  cry  as  the  bittern.  Goldsmith. 
The  Dutch  use  bom  for  the  sound  of  an  empty 

barrel  ;  and  lioniinen  is  to  drum. 

BOOM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rushing  with  violence  ;  roar- 
ing, like  waves. 

BOOM'E-RANG,  n  A  wooden  weapon  used  by  the 
natives  of  Austrai...     t 

BOON,  n.  [L.  bonus;  Fr.  ban;  Norm,  boon  ;  It.  buono ; 
Sp.  lae.no;  Port,  bom,  good.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  grant ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  present ;  a 
favor  granted.  Addison. 

2.  [Dan.  bon,  Sw.  ban,  a  petition.]  A  prayer  or 
petition.  Ash. 

BOON,  a.     [Fr.  bon;  L.  bonus.] 

Gay  ;  merry  ;  kind  ;  bountiful ;  as,  a  boon  com- 
panion. Milton. 

BOON,  n.  The  refuse  or  useless  vegetable  matter  from 
dressed  flax.  Library  of  Ent.  Knowledge. 

BO'OPS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  order  Acanlhop- 
tenjgii,  found  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean.     Brandc. 

BOOR,  n.  [Sax.  gebu:r,a  countryman  or  farmer;  D. 
boer,  a  rustic  or  farmer ;  G.  bauer,  a  countryman  and 
a  builder,  from  batten,  to  build,  to  cultivate;  Sax. 
byan,  or  bugian,  and  gebugiaii  ;  D.  bouwen  ;  Dan. 
bygge ;  Sw.  byggia,  to  build.  Boor  is  a  contracted 
word.] 

1.  A  countryman  ;  a  peasant ;  a  rustic ;  a  plowman  ; 
a  clown ;  hence,  one  who  is  rude  in  manners,  and 
illiterate.  Drydeji. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  Russian  peasants. 
BOOlt'ISH,  a.     Clownish;  rustic;  awkward  in  man- 
ners ;  illiterate.  Shak. 

BOOIITSII-LY,  adv.     In  a  clownish  manner. 
BOOR'ISH-NESS,  n.  Clownishness ;  rusticity ;  coarse- 
ness of  manners. 
BOOSE,  ».     [Sax.  bosig,  bosg ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  D12K,  a 


stall  or  crib;   Ar.  jjAkj)  abasa,  to  shut  up  or  im- 
prison.] 

A  stall  or  inclosure  for  an  ox,  cow,  or  other  cattle. 
[Mit  used,  or  local] 

BOOZE   i  (booz0  »■  i-     [W.  boii,  to  immerse.] 

To  drink  hard;  to  guzzle.     [Vulgar.]     Maunder. 

BOOS'ER,  n.     One  who  guzzles  liquor  ;  a  tippler. 

BOOST,  •».  t.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing  ;  to  push  up. 
[A  common  vulgar  word  in  J\cw  England.] 

BOO'SY,  (boo'zy,)  a.  A  little  intoxicated  ;  merry  with 
liquor.     [Vulgar.]  Holloway. 

BOOT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bot,  bote,  reparation,  satisfaction,  a 
making  good,  amends  ;  Goth,  botyan,  to  profit  or 
help  ;  Sw.  bbt,  a  fine  ;  D.  bocte,  fine',  penalty,  repent- 
ance ;  boeten,  to  amend  or  repair;  G.  basse,  boot,  fine, 
penance  ;  btissen,  to  amend  ;  Dan.  bbdde,  to  repair, 
or  requite  ;  bode,  to  expiate,  or  make  atonement;  W. 
bui,  profit ;  bu-Jato,  to  profit.  We  observe  this  word 
is  from  the  root  of  better,  denoting  more,  or  advance  ; 
Eng.  but.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  ad- 
vance, or  carry  forward.] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage. 

It  shall  not  boot  them.  Hooker. 

But  more  generally  followed  by  it,  —  what  boots  it  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  seldom  used,  except  in  the  latter  phrase. 

2.  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit. 

1  will  boot  thee.     [06s.]  Shale. 

BOOT,  n.  Profit ;  gain  ;  advantage ;  that  which  is 
given  to  make  the  exchange  equal,  or  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  value  in  one  of  the  things  exchanged. 
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between  things  bartered;  as,  I  will  give  my  house 
for  yours,  with  one  hundred  dollars  to  boot.     [Sax.  to 
bote.     The  phrase  is  pure  Saxon.] 
3.  Spoil ;  plunder.     [See  Booty.]  Shak. 

BOOT,  n.  [Fr.  botte,  a  boot,  a  bunch  ;  Ir.  butais ;  W. 
botasen,  bolas  ;  Sp.  bota,  a  boot,  a  butt,  or  cask,  a 
leather  bag  to  carry  liquors  ;  Port,  bota  ;  It.  botte, 
boots,  a  cask.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  leg,  made  of  leather,  and 
united  with  a  shoe.  This  garment  was  originally 
intended  for  horsemen,  but  is  now  generally  worn 
by  gentlemen  on  foot.  The  different  sorts  are,  jish- 
ing-boots,  worn  in  water;  hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind,  for  sportsmen  :  jack-boots,  a  strong  kind,  for 
horsemen  ;  and  half-boots. 

2.  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly  used  to 
torture  criminals.  This  was  made  of  boards  bound 
fast  to  the  legs  by  cords  ;  or  a  boot  or  buskin,  made 
wet  and  drawn  upon  the  legs,  and  then  dried  by  trie 
fire,  so  as  to  contract  and  squeeze  the  legs.    Encyc. 

3.  A  box  covered  with  leather  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  coach.  Also,  an  apron  or  leathern  cover  for  a  gig 
or  chair,  to  defend  persons  from  rain  and  mud.  [This 
loiter  application  is  local  and  improper-] 

4.  In  the  plural,  boots,  a  servant  at  hotels  who 
blacks  the  boots  ;   formerly  called  boob-catcher 

BOOT,  v.  t.     To  put  on  boots. 

BOOT'-eATCH-ER,7i.  [boot  and  catch.]  The  person 
at  an  inn  whose  business  is  to  pull  off  boots  and 
clean  them.     [Obs.]  Swift. 

BOOT'-€RIMP,  7t.  A  frame  or  last  used  by  boot- 
makers for  drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of  a  boot. 

BOOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.   Having  boots  on.  Dryden. 

BOOT-EE',  7i.  A  word  sometimes  used  for  a  half  or 
short  boot. 

BO-O'TeS,  n.  A  northern  constellation,  consisting, 
according  to  Flamsteed's  catalogue,  of  fifty-four 
stars. 

BOOTH,  7i.  [W.  bieth;  Ir.  boith  or  both ;  G.  bade; 
Russ.  builka;  Ch.  rvo  bith,  a  house,  and  to  lodge  for 
a  night ;  also  in  the  Ar.  Sam.  Syr.  Eth.  and  Heb. 
beth,  a  house  or  booth,  a  nest  for  birds.  Probably  the 
sense  is,  a  dwelling,  from  lodging,  abiding.] 

A  house  or  shed  built  of  boards,  boughs  of  trees, 
or  other  slight  materials,  for  a  temporary  residence. 
Bible.     Camden. 

BOOT'-HOSE,  ji.  [boot  and  hose.]  Stocking-hose,  or 
spatterdashes,  in  lieu  of  boots.  Shak. 

BOOT'-JACK,  7i.     A  machine  for  drawing  off  boots. 

BOOT'LEG,  ii.  [boot  and  leg.]  Leather  cut  out  for 
the  leg  of  a  boot.  Ash. 

BOOT'LESS,  a.  [from  boot]  Unavailing ;  unprofit- 
able ;  useless  ;  without  advantage  or  success.  Shak. 

BOOT' L  ESS- L'Y,  ad.     Without  use  or  profit. 

IIOOT'LESS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unavailing. 

BOOT'TOP-PING,  ii.  [boot  and  top.]  The  operation 
of  cleansing  a  ship's  bottom  near  the  surface  of  tilt 
water,  by  scraping  off  the  grass,  slime,  shells,  &c. 
and  daubing  it  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur, 
and  resin.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOOT'-TREE,  )  n.     An   instrument   to  stretch   and 

BOOT'-LaST,  (  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot,  consisting 
of  two  pieces,  shaped  like  a  leg,  between  which, 
when  put  into  the  boot,  a  wedge  is  driven.    Encyc. 

BOOT'Y,  ».  [Sw.  byte;  Dan.  bytte;  D.  buit;  G.  bade; 
It.  bottino ;  Sp.  botin  ;  Fr.  butin ;  D.  buiten,  to  rove. 
See  But.] 

1.  Spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war;  plunder; 
pillage.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  seized  by  violence  and  robbery. 

To  play  booty,  is  to  play  dishonestly,  with  an  intent 
to  lose.  Johnson. 

BO-PEEP',  n.  [bo,  an  exclamation,  and  peep.]  The 
act  of  looking  out  or  from  behind  something  and 
drawing  back,  as  children  in  play,  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  each  other.    •  Shak.     Dryden. 

BoK'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Bore.]  That  may  be  bored. 
[Little  used.] 

BO-RACH'IO,  77..  [It.  boraccia,  a  leather  bottle  for 
wine  ;  Sp.  borracho,  drunk.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  cask.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  A  drunkard.  Congrcve. 
BO-RAC'IC,  (bo-ras'ik,)o.     [See  Borax.]     Pertaining 

to  or  produced  from  borax. 

Boracic  acid  ;  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  element,  bo- 
ron, with  oxygen.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  bo- 
rax, by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  ;dso  found  na- 
tive, in  certain  mineral  springs  in  Italy. 

BO'RA-ClTE,  n.  A  mineral  composed  of  boracic  acid 
and  magnesia;  a  native  borate  of  magnesia. 

BOR' AGE,  (bur'rage,)  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Bo- 

BOll'A-MEZ.    See  Barometz. 

Bo'RATE,  7i.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base.  Fourcroy. 


tO'RAX,  n.    [Pers.  8jj_> ;  Ar.  q.«J  boralcon,  from 

jo  baraka,  to  shine;  Russ.  bura.] 

Biborate  of  soda  ;  a  salt  formed  by  a  combination 
of  boracid  acid  with  soda.    It  is  brought  from  the 
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East  Tndies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom or  on  the  margin  of  certain  lakes,  particularly  in 
Thibet,  ft  is  said  to  he  artificially  prepared  in  Per- 
sia, like  niter.  It  comes  in  three  states.  1.  Crude 
borax,  tincal,  or  chrysocolia,  from  Persia,  in  greenish 
masses  of  a  greasy  feel,  or  in  opaque  green  crystals. 
2.  Borax  of  China,  somewhat  purer,  in  small  plates 
or  masses,  irregularly  crystallized,  and  of  a  dirty 
white.  3.  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  portions  of 
transparent  crystals,  which  is  the  kind  generally 
used.  It  is  an  excellent  flux  in  docimastic  opera- 
tions, and  useful  in  sodering  metals.  Hooper. 
BOR'BO-RYGM,    (bor'bo-rim,)   n.      [0op0opv)>lios,   a 

[Todd. 

BORD'EL,  (  n.     [Fr.  bordcl,  a  brothel ;  D.  horded ; 

BOR-DEL'LO,  (  Ger.  bordrll ,  It.  bordello  ;  Sp.  burdel; 
Ann.  borddl;  from  burd,  a  house.  This  is  the  Eng. 
brothel] 

A  brothel ;  a  bawdy-house ;  a  house  devoted  to 
prostitution.  B.  Jouson. 

BORD'EL-LER,  n.   The  keeper  of  a  brothel.  Gowcr. 

BORD'ER,  n.  [Fr.  and  Arm.  bord;  Sp.  bordo ;  Port. 
bardu;  It.  bordo.     See  Board.] 

The  outer  edge  of  any  thing;  the  extreme  part  or 
surrounding  line  ;  the  confine  or  exterior  limit  of  a 
country,  or  of  any  region  or  tract  of  land  ;  the  exte- 
rior part  or  edge  of  a  garment ;  the  rim  or  brim  of  a 
vessel,  but  not  often  applied  to  vessels  ;  the  exterior 
part  of  a  garden,  and  hence  a  hank  raised  at  the  side 
of  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  a  row 
of  plants  ;  in  short,  the  outer  part  or  edge  of  things 
too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

In  botany,  the  limbics  or  upper  spreading  part  of  a 
monopetaluus  corol.  Martyn. 

BORD'liR,  v.  i.  To  confine;  to  touch  at  the  edge, 
side,  or  end  ;  to  be  contiguous  or  adjacent;  with  on 
or  upon  ;  as,  Connecticut,  on  the  north,  borders  on  or 
upon  Massachusetts. 

2.  To  approach  near  to. 

Wil  which  borders  upon  profanenesa  deserves  to  be  braDd.nl  as 
tolly.  Tillolson. 

BORD'ER,  v.  t.  To  make  a  border  ;  to  adorn  with  a 
border  of  ornaments  ;  as,  to  border  a  garment  or  a 

C.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch  at  the  edge  or  end ;  to 
confine  upon  ;  to  he  contiguous  to. 

Sbeba  ami  Raamili  lio-'der  ihe  lVi-sian  u'utf.  Ralegh. 

3.  To  confine  within  bounds  ;  to  limit.    [jYot  used.] 

Shak. 

BORD'ER-.ED,/n>.  Adorned  or  furnished  with  a  bor- 
der. 

BORD'ER-ER,  n.  One  who  dwells  on  a  border  or  at 
the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a  country,  region,  or 
tract  of  hind  ;  one  who  dwells  near  to  a  place.  Bacon. 

BORD'  HR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lying  adjacent  to ;  forming 
a  border. 

BoRD-HALF'PEN-NY,  (bord-hap'pen-ny,)  n.  Money 
paid  for  setting  up  boards  or  a  stall  in  market.   Burn. 

BORD'-LAND,  n.  [bord  and  land.  See  Board.]  In 
old  lan>,  the  demain  land  which  a  lord  kept  in  his 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  his  bord,  hoard,  or  ta- 
ble. Spelman. 

BoRD'-LODE.  j  n.     [bord  and  load.]     The  service  re- 

BoRD'-LoAD,  j  quired  of  a  tenant  to  carry  timber 
from  the  woods  to  the  lord's  house;  also,  the  quan- 
tity of  provision  paid  by  a  bord-tnan  for  bord-land. 

t  of  bori 
land,  who  supplied  his  lord  with  provisions.  Encyc. 

BORD'-RaG-ING,  n.  An  incursion  upon  the  borders 
of  a  country.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BORD'-SERV-ICE,  7i.  [bord  and  service.)  The  ten- 
ure by  which  bord-land  was  held,  which  was  the 
payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  to  the 
lord.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  tenant  now  pays  sixpence 
an  acre.  Encyc. 

BORD'fTRE,  n.*  In  heraldry,  a  tract  or  compass  of 
metal,  color,  or  fur,  within  the  escutcheon  and 
around  it.  Bailey. 

BoRE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  borian ;  Sw.  bora  ;  D.  booren ;  Ger. 
bahren;  Dan.  borer,  to  bore;  D.  boor;  Ger.  bohrer ; 
Dan.  borre,  a  borer  ;  L.  foro,  and  pcrforo,  to  bore,  to 
perforate;  Russ.  burao,  a  borer;  Gr.  ircipoi,  to  pierce 
or  transfix  ;  also,  to  pass  over,  in  which  sense  it  co- 
incides with  ferry.  The  Celtic  ber,  bear,  a  spit,  L. 
vera,  from  thrusting  or  piercing,  coincide  in  elements 


,-ith  this  root.    Pers.  s  *aj  birah,  a  borer.] 


ent.      Hence,   to  make   hollow  ;   to  form  a 
round  hole  ;   as,  to  bore  a  cannon. 

2.  To  eat  out  or  make  a  hollow  by  gnawing  or  cor- 
roding, as  a  worm. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  break  through  by  turning  or  la- 
bor ;  as,  to  bore  through  a  crowd.  Gay. 

4.  To  weary  by  tedious  iteration. 

BORE,  v.  i.  To  be  pierced  or  penetrated  by  an  instru- 
ment that  turns ;  as,  this  timber  does  not  bore  well, 
or  is  hard  to  bore. 


BOB, 

2.  To  pierce  or  enter  by  boring ;  as,  an  auger  bores 

3.  To  push  forward  toward  a  certain  point,    [well. 

Boring  to  the  weBt.  Dryden, 

4.  With  horsemen,  a  horse  bores,  when  he  carries 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  .Diet. 

5.  In  a  trim sti 'i re  or  intnuitttiee  suisc,  to  penetrate 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  chisel  or  other  cutting  instru- 
ment, withdrawing  the  dust  and  fragments,  at  inter- 
vals, by  means  of  a  scooping-iron  or  other  appropri- 
att  instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  minerals,  as  veins  of  ore  or  beds  of  coal, 
or  for  obtaining  springs  of  water,  as  in  Artesian 
wells,  or  fountains  of  salt  water,  &c. 

BoRE,  n.  The  hole  made  by  boring.  Hence,  the  cav- 
ity or  hollow  of  a  gun,  cannon,  pistol,  or  other  fire- 
arm;  the  caliber,  whether  formed  by  boring  or  not. 

2.  Any  instrument  for  making  holes  by  boring  or 
turning,  as  an  auger,  gimlet,  or  wimble. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  by  iteration. 
BoRE,?!.     A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide.    Burke. 

A  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  into  a  river  or  narrow 
strait,  conflicting  with  the  water  from  above.    Cyc. 

BoRE,  pret  of  Bear.     [See  Bear  | 

BoRE'-€oLE,  7i.  A  variety  of  cabbage,  whose  leaves 
are  not  formed  into  a  compact  head,  but  are  loose, 
and  generally  curled  or  wrinkled      Fain,  of  Plants. 

BO'B  E-AL,  a.     [L.  borealis.     See  Boreas.] 

Northern;  pertaining  to  the  north  or  the  north 
wind.  Pope. 

Bo'RE-AS,  n.  [L.  borcas ;  Gr.  ftopcas,  the  north  wind  ; 
Russ.  burya,  a  storm  or  tempest ;  buran,  a  tempest 
with  snow.     The  Russ.  gives  the  radical  sense.] 
The  northern  wind  ;  a  cold,  northerly  wind.  Milton. 

BoR'-ED,  (burd,)  pp.  Perforated  by  an  auger  or  other 
turning  instrument;  made  hollow;  wearied  by  te- 
dious iteration. 

BO-REE',  71.  [Fr.]  A  certain  dance,  or  movement  in 
common  time,  or  four  crotchets  in  a  baf  ;  always  be- 
ginning in  the  last  quaver  oi  last  crotchet  of  the 
measure.  Busby. 

BoR'ER,  77.     One  who  bores  ;  also,  an  instrument  to 
make  holes  with  by  turning. 
2.  Terebella,  the  piercer,  a  genus  of  sea  worms, 

BOR'ING,  7i.  [that  pierce  wood. 

1.  The  act  of  boring ;  a  place  made  by  boring. 

2.  The  chips  made  by  perforating  a  body  are  called 
borings. 

BoR'ING,  ppr.  Perforating  by  an  auger  or  other  turn- 
ing instrument ;  making  hollow;  wearying  by  tedi- 
ous iteration. 

BORN,  (baurn,)  pp.  of  Bear.  Brought  forth,  as  an  an- 
imal. A  very  useful  distinction  is  observed  by  good 
authors,  who,  in  the  sense  of  produced  or  brought 
forth,  write  this  word  burn  ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  car- 
ried, write  it  borne.  This  difference  of  orthography 
renders  obvious  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

1.  To  be  born,  is  to  be  produced  or  brought  into  life. 
"  Man  is  born  to  trouble."  A  man  born  a  prince  or  a 
beggar.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  mother  or 
ancestors. 

Alan,  that  is  born  of  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble. — 

2.  To  be  born,  or  born  again,  is  to  be  regenerated 
and  renewed  ;  to  receive  spiritual  life.     John  iii. 

BORNE,  pp.  of  Bear.    Carried ;  conveyed  ;  supported  ; 

defrayed. 
BOR'NITE,  7i.     The  tellurite  of  bismuth.         Dana. 
BO'RON,  71.  The  radical  or  elementary  base  of  boracic 

acid.  Parke. 

BOR'OUGH,    (bur'ro,)   n.     [Goth,  bairgs;  Sax.  burg, 

burk,  beorh,  beorg,  byrig ;    Ir.  brog ;   Fr.  bourg;  It. 

bar  go;    Sp.  burgo  ;   D.  burg  and  berg;   Dan.  borg ; 

Arm.  bourg  ;    G.  burg  and  berg  ;   Gr.  nvpyos  ;  Ar. 


nr- 


borachon  ;  Sans.  bura.  This  word,  in  Saxon,  is 


interpreted  a  hill,  heap,  mountain,  fortification,  cas- 
tle, tower,  city,  house,  and  tomb.  Hence  Perga  in 
Painphylia,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Burgos  in  Spain,  and 
probably  Prague  in  Bohemia.  In  W.  bwr,  bwrc,  sig- 
nifies a  wall,  rampart,  or  work  for  defense,  and  bwr- 
dait  is  a  burgess.  But  the  original  sense  probably  is 
found  in  the  verb  Sax.  bcorgan,  D.  and  G.  bergen, 
Russ.  bcregu,  to  keep,  or  save,  that  is,  to  make  close 
or  secure.  Hence  it  coincides  with  park,  and  L.  par- 
ous, saving.  (See  the  next  word.)  If  the  noun  is  the 
primary  word,  denoting  hill,  this  is  from  throwing  to- 
gether, collecting  ;  a  sense  allied  to  that  of  making 
fast  or  close.] 

Originally,  a  fortified  city  or  town  ;  hence,  a  hill, 
for  hills  were  selected  for  places  of  defense.  But  in 
later  times,  the  term  city  was  substituted  to  denote  an 
episcopal  town,  in  which  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  that  of  borough  was  retained  for  the  rest.  M 
present,  the  name  is  given  appropriately  £o  such  towns 
and  villages  as  send  representatives  or  burgesses  to 
parliament.  Some  boroughs  are  incorporated,  others 
are  not.  "  Bluckstone.    Encyc. 

In  Connecticut,  this  word,  borough,  is  used  for  a 
town,  or  a  part  of  a  town,  or  a  village,  incorporated 
with  certain  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of  other 
towns  and  of  cities. 


BOS 

In  Scotland,  a  borough  is  a  body  corporate,  consist- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  elected  by 
the  sovereign,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Boroughs 
are  erected  to  be  held  of  the  sovereign,  as  is  general- 
ly the  case  of  royal  boroughs ;  or  of  the  superior  of 
the  lands  included,  as  in  the  case  of  boroughs  of  re- 
gality and  barony.  Royal  boroughs  are  generally 
erected  for  the  advantage  of  trade.  Encyc. 

IOR'oUGH,  (bur'ro,)  n.  [Sax.  borhoe,  a  surety  ;  bor- 
gian,  to  borrow;  borg,  interest;  borga,  a  debtor,  a 
surety;  borgtenl,  a  promise  or  bond  for  appearance, 
a  pledge  ;  bora-brijc.i',  burg-break,  violation  of  pledge ; 
borghand,borhhu/iiJ,:i  surety  or  bail ;  bcorgan,  to  keep, 
guard,  or  preserve  ;  G.  and  D.  borgen,  to  borrow.  See 
the  preceding  word.] 

In  Saxon  times,  a  main  pledge,  or  association  of 
men,  who  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king 
for  the  good  behavior  of  eaeli  other,  and  if  any  of- 
fense was  committed  in  their  district,  they  were 
bound  to  have  the  offender  forthcoming.  The  as- 
sociation of  ten  men  was  called  a  tithing  or  decenna- 
ry;  the  presiding  man  was  called  the  tithing-man  or 
he  ad  -bo  rou  g  h  ;  or,  in  some  places,  bar.-iholder,  borough's 
clilcr.  This  society  was  called,  also,  friburg,  tree- 
burg,  frank-pledge.  Ten  tithings  formed  a  hundred, 
consisting  of  that  number  of  sureties,  and  this  de- 
nomination is  still  given  to  the  districts  comprehend- 
ed in  the  association.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
used  both  for  the  society  and  for  each  surety.  The 
word  ?na;n,  hand,  which  is  attached  to  this  society, 
or  their  mutual  assurance,  indicates  that  the  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  shaking  hands. 

Spelman.     Bluckstone.     Cowel. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  application 
of  this  word  to  towns  sprung  from  these  associations, 
and  of  course  was  posterior  to  them  in  time.     [See   i 
Encyc,  art.  Borough.]     But  the  word  was  used  for   I 
a  town  or  castle  in  other  nations,  and  in  Asia,  doubt- 


and  tenements  to  the  youngest  son,  instead  of  the 
eldest ;  or,  if  the  owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the  young- 
est brother.  Blackstone.     Cowel. 

BOR'OUGH  HEAD  ;  the  same  as  Head-Borough,  the 
chief  of  a  borough.  Ash. 

BOR'OUGH  HoLD'ER,  ti.  A  head-borough;  a  bors- 
holder.  Jlsli. 

BOR'OUGH-MAS-TER,  n.  The  mayor,  governor,  or 
bailiff  of  a  borough.  Jlsh. 

BOR'oUGH-MON"GER,  (bur'ro-mung'ger,)  71.  One 
who  buys  or  sells  the  patronage  of  a  borough.  Booth. 

BOR'REL,  a.     Rustic  ;  rude.  Spenser. 

BOR'RoVV,  (bor'ro,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  borgian,  to  borrow  ; 
D.  borgen,  to  borrow,  lend,  or  trust ;  Ger.  borgen,  the 
same ;  Dan.  barge,  to  borrow  ;  borgen,  bail,  surety, 
pledge,  warranter,  main-pernor  ;  borg,  trust,  credit ; 
Sw.  borgan,  a  giving  bail  ;  borg,  a  fortress.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  make  fast  or  secure.] 

1.  To  take  from  another  by  request  and  consent, 
with  a  view  to  use  the  thing  taken  for  a  time,  and 
return  it,  or,  if  the  thing  taken  is  to  be  consumed  or 
transferred  in  the  use,  then  to  return  an  equivalent 
in  kind  ;  as,  to  borrow  a  hook,  a  sum  of  money,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.     It  is  opposed  to  lend. 

2.  To  take  from  another,  for  one's  own  use ;  to 
copy  or  select  from  the  writings  of  another  author ; 
as,  to  borrow  a  passage  from  a  printed  book  ;  to  bor- 
row a  title. 

3.  To  take  or  adopt,  for  one's  own  use,  sentiments, 
principles,  doctrines,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  borrow  in- 


4.  To  take  for  use  something  that  belongs  to  an- 
other ;  to  assume,  copy,  or  imitate  ;  as,  to  borrow  a 
shape  ;  to  borrow  the  manners  of  another,  or  his  style 
of  writing. 
iOR'RoW,  ti.  A  borrowing ;  the  act  of  borrowing. 
[JVur.  used.] 


BOR'R0W-.ED,  pp.     Taken  by  consent  of  another,  to 
be  returned,  or  its  equivalent  in  kind ;  copied ;  as- 

BOR'RoW-ER,  7i.    One  who  borrows ;    opposed  to 
lender.     [See  the  verb.] 
2.  One  who  takes  »  lint    belongs  to  another  to  use 


BOR'RoW-ING,  ppr.  Taking  by  consent,  to  use  and 
return,  or  to  return  its  equivalent ;  taking  what  be- 
longs to  another,  to  use  as  one's  own  ;  copying ;  as- 
suming ;  imitating. 

BOR'ROW-ING,  7i.  The  act  of  borrowing.  [See  the 
verb.] 

BOllS'HoLD-ER,  n.  [A  contraction  of  buhr's  caldor. 
borough's  elder,  the  elder  or  chief  of  a  borough.] 

The  head  or  chief  of  a  tithing,  or  burg  of  ten  men 
Hie  head-borough.  Lambert.     Spdinan. 

Bo'RU-RET,  71.  A  combination  of  boron  with  a  sim- 
ple body. 

BOS,  71.    ' 


ii.    [L.]    In  zoology,  the  technical  name  of  a  ge- 

of  quadrupeds.     The  characters  are,  the  herns 

ward,  in  the  form  of 

teeth  in  the  under 

re  are  no  dog  teeth. 


are  hollow  witl 
crescents ;  there  are  ei 
jaw,  but  none  in  the  u 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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BOS 


It  includes  the  common  ox,  the  bison,  the  buffalo, 
and  other  species.  Encyc. 

BO'SA,  re.  An  intoxicating  drink,  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, obtained  from  the  meal  of  darnel  and  hemp- 
seed. 

BOSCAGE,  n.  [Fr  boscage,  now  boeage,  a  grove  ;  It. 
bosco;  Dan.  busk;  Get  busch,  a  wood,  or  properly  a 
thicket  or  underwood  ;  Eng.  bush.] 

1.  Wood  ;  underwood  ;  perhaps,  sometimes,  lands 
covered  with  underwood  ;  also,  a  thicket. 

2.  In  old  laws,  food  or  sustenance  for  cattle,  which 
is  yielded  by  bushes  and  trees.  Cowel. 

3.  With  pai'itcrs,  a  landscape  representing  thickets 
of  wood.  Encvc. 

BOSH,  re.     Outline  ;  figure.  Chalmers. 

ISOSH'BOK,  7i.    A  kind  of  antelope  in  South  Africa. 

BOSK'ET, 

ROS'CtUET, 

BUSK'ET, 

In  gardening,  a  grove  ;  a  compartment  formed  by 

branches  of  trees,  regularly  or  irregularly  disposed, 

according  to  fancy.  Encyc. 

BOSK'Y,  a.     [See  Boscage.]     Woody  ;  covered  with 

thickets.  Milton. 

BO'SOM,  n.     [Sax.  bosm,  bosttm ;  D.  boczem;  G.  busen. 

Qu.  Ch.  mo  or  wo,  the  breast,  uber,  mamma.] 

1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. 

2.  The  folds  or  covering  of  clothes  about  the 
breast. 

Put  thy  hand  in  thy  bosom.  —  Ex.  iv. 

3.  Embrace,  as  with  the  arms  ;  inclosure  ;  com- 
pass ;  often  implying  friendship  or  affection;  as,  to 
live  in  the  bosom  of  a  church. 

4.  The  b-east,  as  inclosing  the  heart ;  or  the  inte- 
rior of  tlie  ireast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
sions. 


[It.  boschetto,  a  little  wood,  from  bos- 
co.    See  Boscage.] 


rets. 


hy  hiding  my  iniqui 


6.  Any  inclosed  place  ;  the  interior  ;  as,  the  bosom 
of  the  with  or  of  the  deep. 

7.  The  tender  affections  ;  kindness  ;  favor  ;  as,  the 
son  of  '  is  bosum  :  the  wife  of  thy  bosom. 

.{p.  shall  carry  tie'  hm!«  in  his  bosum. — lsa.  xl. 

8.  ..'he  arms,  or  embrace  of  the  arms.    Ps.  exxix. 

9.  Inclination;  desire.     [JYot  used.]  Shale. 
Bosom,  in  composition,  implies  intimacy,  affection, 

and   confidence  ;   as,  a  bosom-friend,  an   intimate  or 

Confidential  friend  ;  bosom-lneer,  hosom-iirfcrest,  bosotn- 

secret,  &c.    In  such  phrases,  bosom  may  be  considered 
as  an  attribute  equivalent  to  intimate,  confidential, 


BO'SOM,  v. «.    To  inclose  in  the  bosom  ;  to  keep  with 

Bosom  up  my  counsel.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  from  view. 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines,  Pope. 

BO'SOM-KD,  pp.     Inclosed  in  the  breast ;  concealed. 
ISO  SOM-1  i\'G,  ppr.     Putting  in  the  bosom. 

2.  Embracing,  as  a  fond  mother  her  child. 
Bo'S ON,  n.    A  boatswain;    [a  popular,  but  corrupt 
pronunciation.] 

The  merry  boson.  Dryden. 

BOS-PO'RI-AN,  a.  [from  Bosporus.']  Pertaining  to 
a  bosportts,  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  between  two  seas 
or  a  sea  and  a  lake. 


The  kings  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  are  here  re- 
ferred to. 
BOS'PO-RUS,  n.    [Gr.  /3ovc,  an  ox,  and  nones,  a  pas- 
sage.] 

A  narrow  sen,  or  a  strait,  between  two  seas,  or  be- 
tween a  sea  and  a  lake,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  as 
being  an  ox-passage,  a  strait  over  which  an  ox  may 
swim.  So  our  northern  ancestors  called  a  strait  a 
sound,  that  is,  a  swim.  The  term  Bosporus  has  been 
particularly  applied  to  the  strait  hetween  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  called  the  Thracian 
Bosporus;  ami  lo  the  strait  of  Carta,  called  the  Cim- 
merian. Bosporus,  which  connects  the  Pains  Mwotis, 
or  Sea  of  Azof,  with  the  Euxine.  D'Anville. 

BOSS,  n.  [Fr.  basse  ;  Arm.  boci.  In  D.  bos  is  a  hunch, 
a  bundle,  a  truss,  a  tuft,  a  bush,  a  sheaf,  whence 
bosch,  G.  busch,  a  bush  or  thicket.  In  W.  both  is  the 
boss  of  a  buckler,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  a  bottle, 
and  hence  W.  bothel,  a  rotundity,  a  bottle  or  any 
round  vessel,  a  wheal  or  blister.  A  boss  is  a  protuber- 
ance either  from  shooting,  projecting,  or  from  col- 
lecting and  forming  a  mass.] 

1.  A  stud  or  knob;  a  protuberant  ornament,  of 
silver,  ivory,  or  other  material,  used  on  bridles,  har- 
ness, &c. 

%■  A  protuberant  part ;  a  prominence ;  as,  the  boss 
of  a  buckler. 

3.  A  projecting  ornament  at  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  of  ceilings  and  m  other  situations. 

Oxf.  Olos. 


JiOT 

4.  A  water-conduit,  in  form  of  a  tun-bellied  figure. 
Jish.     Bailey. 
BOSS,  re.     [D.  baas,  master.]     Among  mechanics,  the. 
master-workman    or  superintendent.      [This   word 
originated  among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York, 
but  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  other  States.] 
BOSS' AGE,  n.  [from  boss;  Fr.  bossage.] 

1.  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has  a  projecture, 
and  is  laid  rough,  to  be  afterward  carved  into  mold- 
ings, capitals,  coats  of  arms,  &x.  Encyc. 

2.  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  which  ad- 
vance beyond  the  naked  or  level  of  the  building,  by- 
reason  of  indentures  or  channels  bit  in  the  joinings, 
chiefly  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and  called  rustic 
quoins.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  round,  some- 
times beveled,  or  in  a  diamond  form,  sometimes  in- 
closed with  a  cavetto,  and  sometimes  with  a  Iistel. 

BOSS'JSD,   (host,)  pp.     Studded  ;    ornamented   with 
bosses.  Sltalc. 

BOSS'IVE,  a.     Crooked  ;  deformed.  Osborne. 

BOSS'Y,  a.      Containing  a  boss ;   ornamented   with 
bosses. 

His  head  reclining-  on  his  bossy  shield.  Pope. 


it,  a  species  of  Crowfoot. 

Johns 
A  peculiarity  of  Boswell. 


plants,  for  the  pur- 


BOS'VEL,  7t.    A  pla 

BOS'WELL-ISM,  re. 

BOT.    See  Bots. 

BO-TAN'IC,  )  a.     [See   Botany.]      Pertaining  to 

BO-TAN'IC-AL,  (      botany  ;  relating  to  plants  in  gen- 
eral ;  also,  containing  plants  ;  as,  a  botanic  garden. 

Botanic  garden:  a  garden  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
science  of  botany. 

BO-TAN'ie-AL-LY,  ado.     According  to  the  system 
of  botany. 

BOT'AN-IST,  re.    One  skilled  in  botany ;  one  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  plains  or  vegetables. 

BOT'A-NIZE,  v.  i.     To  seek  for  plants,  f 
pose  of  botanical  investij 

He  could  not  oU.ull  p.nn:i>-:  .n  In  l/u'.unzc  upon   Mount  S.lMi'-r. 

Niebuhr,  Trans. 
BOT'A-NIZ-ING,  re.    The  seeking  of  plants  for  botan- 
ical purposes. 
BOT-A-NOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.   fforavr,,  a  plant,   and 
Xoyoe,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  botany.  Diet. 

BOT'A-NO-MAN-CY,  re.     [Gr.  Boravn,  a  plant,  and 
uavreia,  divination.] 

An  ancient  species  of  divination  by  means  of 
plants,  especially  sage  and  fig-leaves.  Personswrote 
their  names  and'  questions  on  leaves,  which  they  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and,  being 
joined  together,  contained  an  answer  to  the  question. 


BOT'A-NY,  re.     [Gr.   Ro 


a  plant ;   Pers.  <S.j  , 


botah,  a  shrub  ;  probably  allied  to  bud,  to  shoot.] 

Botany  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  plants,  the  functions  of  their  parts,  their  places  of 
growth,  their  classification,  and  the  terms  which  are 
employed  in  their  description  and  denomination. 
Tmlly. 
BO-TAR'GO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  relishing  sort  of  food,  made 
of  the  roes  of  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

Johnson.     Chambers. 
BOTCH,   re.     [It.   bona,   pron.    botia,   a  swelling,   or 
rather  pei-.o,  a  piece  ;  the  latter  is  the  Eng.  patch.] 

1.  A  swelling  on  the  skin  ;  a  large  ulcerous  af- 
fection. 

Botches  and  Mains  must  all  his  flesh  imljoss.  Milton. 

2.  A  patch,  or  the  part  of  a  garment  patched  or 
mended  in  a  clumsy  manner;  ill-finished  work  m 
mending. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  botch  ;  a  part  added 
clumsily  or  unsuitably. 

If  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches,  1  am  deceived. 

BOTCH,  v.  t.  To  mend  or  patch  with  a  needle  or  awl, 
in  a  clumsy  manner,  as  a  garment ;  to  mend  or  re- 
pair awkwardly,  as  a  system  of  government. 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unskillfully  ;  to 
make  use  of  unsuitable  pieces. 

For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane.  Dryden. 

3.  To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Hylas,  botched  witli  stains.  Garth. 

BOTCH'.EI>,  (bntcht,)7.7j.     Patched  clumsily ;  mended 

unskillfully;  marked  with  botches. 
BOTCH'ER,  7i.     A  clumsy   workman  at  mending;  a 

mender  of  old  clothes,  whether  a  tailor  or  cobbler. 
BOTCII'ER-LY,  a.     Noting  awkwardness  of  perform- 


ch  is  dr 


BOTCH'ER-Y,  re.    A  botching,  or 

by  botching. 
BOTCH'ING,  ppr.     Patching  or  mending  clumsily. 


BOTCH'Y,  a.     Marked  with  botches  ;  full  of  botches. 
BOTE,  re.     [The  old  orthography  of  boot,  hut  retained 


as,  man-bate,  a  compensation  for  a  man  slain.     Also, 
payment  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  privilege  or  allowance  of  necessaries,  used  in 
composition  as  equivalent  to  the  French  estovers, 
supplies,  necessaries  ;  as,  house-bole,  a  sufficiency  of 
wood  to  repair  a  house,  or  for  fuel,  sometimes  called 
Jire-bote;  so  phar-botr,  rart-bote,  wood  for  making  or 
repairing  instruments  of  husbandry ;  hay-bate  or 
hedge-bole,  wood  for  hedges  or  fences,  &c.  These 
were  privileges  enjoyed  by  tenants  under  the  feudal 
system.  Blackst.ane. 

BnTfi'LESS,  a.     In  vain.     [See  Bootleg.] 
BOTH,   a.     [Sax.    butu,   butwa,   or   batwa,  (qu.  Goth. 
bayoths;)  Ir.    belt;   Syv.   bada;   Dan.  buadc;   D.   and 
Ger.  beidc ;  in  ancient  African,  ro  bet,  belli,  two. 
Butt.  18UC] 

Two,  considered  as  distinct  from  others  or  by 
themselves  ;  the  one  and  the  other ;  Fr.  tons  les 
deux;  Van  ctl'autre;  as,  here  are  two  books,  take 
them  both. 

This  word  is  often  placed  before  the  nouns  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

He  understands  how  to  manage  bodi  out, lie  and  private  concerns. 
Guth.  Glubililian,  p.  4. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  nouns. 

And  Abraham  took    *li  cp  and  oyn-n,  and    irave  them  to  Abime- 


r  bodi,  b»causo  he  is  pre- 
pared for  both.  Bolingbroke  on  Erile. 

Both  often  pertains  to  adjectives  or  attributes,  and 
in  this  case  generally  precedes  them  in  construction  ; 
as,  he  endeavored  to  render  commerce  both  disadvan- 

taL' is  and  infamous.  Miclde's  Lu.iiad. 

BOTH'ER,  v.  t.  To  tease  or  perplex.  [See  Pothek.] 
BOTH'NIC,  I  a.  Pertainm-  to  Bothnia,  a  territory 
BOTH'NI-AN,  \  on  the  Baltic,  and  likewise  to  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  same  sea,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  province,  which  it  penetrates.  Pink- 
erton  uses  Bothnic  as  a  noun  for  the  gulf,  and  Barlow 
uses  Bothnian  in  the  same  manner. 

Pink.,  art.  Sweden.     Cnhimb.  9,  564. 
BOTH-RO-DEN'DRON,  n.    [Gr.  0o6poc  and  <Wpu».] 
An  extinct  genus  of'  Comjira,  found  in  coal  forma- 
tions. Humble. 
BO-To'ToE,  71.     A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  of  a  fine 
blue  color,  found  in  the  Philippine  Isles. 

Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 
BOT'RY-OID,  )  a    [Gr.  fiorp  tie,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

BOT-RY-OID'AL,  j  and  etoos,  form  ;  Fr.  botte,  a 
bunch  or  bundle;  Arm.  bad,  bat,  a  grape.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  hunch  of  grapes  ;  like  a  clus- 
ter of  grapes,  as  a  mineral  presenting  an  aggregation 
of  small  globes.  Kirtoan.     Phillips. 

BOT'RY-O-LlTE,  71.  [Gr.  (torpvc,  supra,  and  XtDos, 
a  stone.] 

A  variety  of  datholite,  occurring  in  botryoidal 
forms,  and  consisting  of  silica,  boracic  acid,  and 
lime,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  in  the 
more  common  varieties  of  datholite.  Dana. 

BOTS,  re.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)  [Fr.  bout, 
end,  as  in  their  first  singe  they  resemble  the  ends  of 
a  fine  thread.] 

A  species  ol  small  worms,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  horses.  They  are  the  larves  of  a  species  of  GEs- 
trus  or  gadfly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  tips  of 
the  hairs,  generally  of  the  fore  legs  and  mane,  whence 
they  arc  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  larres  of  other  species  of 
CEstrus,  found  under  the  hides  of  oxen,  in  the  nos- 
trils of  sheep,  &.C.  Cijc. 

Arm.  boutailh  ;  Ir.  boid, 
a  bottle,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel  ;  bot,  a  round  body  ;  batas,  from  bot,  a  boot, 
a  buskin  ;  botwm,  a  button  ;  and  from  both,  the  W. 
has  also  bolhell,  a  bottle,  a  round  vessel,  a  wheal  or 
blister  ;  Sp.  botella,  a  bottle,  and  botilla,  a  small  wine 
bag,  from  bota,  a  leather  bag  for  wine,  a  butt  or  cask, 
a  boat ;  It.  brttigtin,  a  bottle  ;  botte,  a  butt,  a  cask,  and 
boots  ;  Russ.  butilka,  a  bottle.  In  G.  battel,  a  bag,  a 
purse,  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  botilla.  In  Fr.  botte  is  a 
boot,  a  bunch,  or  bundle,  botte  drfoin,  a  bottle  of  hay. 
It  would  seem  that  bottle  is  primarily  a  bag,  and  from 
the  sense  of  swelling,  bulging,  or  "collecting  into  a 
bunch  ;  if  so,  the  word  was  originally  applied  to  the 
bags  of  skins  used  as  bottles  in  Asia.  Yet  the  prima- 
ry sense  is  not  easily  ascertained.    The  Arabic  has 


iaj  batta,  a  duck,  Sp. 


pato,  and  "  urceus  cortaceus  in 

quo  liqnidiora  circumferunt  viatores."  Cast.] 
*  1.  A  hollow  vessel  of  glass,  wood,  leather,  or  other 
material,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  for  holding  and  car- 
rying liquors.  The  Oriental  nations  use  skins  or 
leather  for  the  conveyance  of  liquors  ;  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  bottles  mentioned  in  Scripture:  "Put 
new  wine  into  new  bottles.".  In  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, glass  is  used  for  liquors  of  all  kinds  ;  and  farm- 
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era  use  small  kegs  or  liollow  vessels  of  wood,  which 
are  called  bottles.  The  small  kinds  of  glass  bottles 
arc  called  vials  ox  -phials. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  bottle  ;  as  much  as  a  bottle 
contains  ;  hut  from  the  sj/.e  of  bottles  used  for  wine, 
porter,  and  cider,  a  hnlile.  is  nearly  a  quart ;  as,  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  or  of  porter. 

3.  A  quantity  of  hay  in  a  bundle  ;  a  bundle  of  hay. 
BOTTLE,  i>.  t.    To  put  into  bottles ;  as,  to  bottle  wine 

or  porter.     This  includes  the  stepping  of  the  bottles 

with  corks. 
Bt'TTJOE-ALE,  n.    Bottled  ale.  Shale. 

Bor'TLIi-Go.M-I'AN'ION,  )  n.  A  friend  or  com- 
BOT'TLE-FRIEND,  (Trend,)  j  panion  in  drinking. 
BOT'TLED,  pp.  or  a.    Put  into  hottles;   inclosed  in 

bottles. 
2.   Having  a  protuberant  belly.  Shall. 

BOT'TLE-FLOW-Ell,   n.      A  plant;   the  Centaurea 

cyanus.  or  blue-bottle.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BOT'TLE-Cf.X  SS,  n.     A  coarse,  green  glass,  used  in 


gourd,  {Lagenn- 
ulgnri*.) 

'I.i:   ,\'f>K  /.'P,  a.      Having  a  nose  bottle-shaped. 
'LE-r  (JK  EVV,  (bot'tl-skru,)  it,.  A  screw  to  draw 

'LING,  ppr.    Putting  into  bottles. 

'LING,  ii.     The  art  of  putting  into  bottles. 


[ft 


ah. i 


from  the  view 
bottom. 
(i.  Bound  ; 


this  suhject  to  the 


itiioumen.  Slink. 

pth  of  cavity,  or  of  in- 


m   foreign 

e,  or  risk  ; 
alcly  in  the 


or  alley,  is  the  lowest  end. 
-livity';  but  it  is  often  used 
when  there  is  very  little 


for  the  most  remote 
declivity. 

12.  TheboUam  of  beer,  or  other  liquor,  is  the  grounds 


:irt ;  followed   by  oo. ;  as,  sound  reasoning 

irnish  with  u  scat  or  bottom  ;  as,  to  bottom 

■ind  round  something,  as  in  making  a  ball 

Shale, 
v.  i.  To  rest  upon,  as  its  ultimate  support. 


BOT'TOM-7.TJ,  pp.    Furnished  with  a  bottom  ;  having 


BOT'TOM-ING,  /';ir.     Founding  ;  building  upon  ;  fur- 

BdT'TO.\l-LANI>,  n.     See  Bottom,  No.  4. 

BOT'TOM-LESS,  a.  Without  a  bottom;  applied  to 
water,  caverns  fee,  it  signifies  fathomless,  whose 
bottom'carj  not  he  found  by  sounding  ;  as,a  bottomless 

BuT'TOM-RY,  n. 


JJOU 

the  ship,  also,  is  answerable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as 
the  per  ion  i  f  th  i  borrower.  When  a  loan  is  made 
upon  the  goods  shipped,  the  borrower  is  said  to  take 
up  monev  at  respondentia,  as  he  is  bound  personally 
to  answer  the  contract.  BlaelisUinc.     Park. 

BOT'TON-Y,  7i.*  [from  the  same  root  as  bud,  button.] 
In  heraldnj,  a  cross  Inutility  terminates  at  each  end 
in  three  buds,  knots,  or  bullous,  resembling,  in  some 
measure,  the  time-leaved  grass.  Encyc. 

BOU-CIIET',  re.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

BOUI),  7i.  An  insnet  that  breeds  in  malt  or  other  grain  ; 
called,  also,  a  weevil.  Diet. 

BOU'DOIR,  (bood'wor,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  small,  private 
room  for  curiosities,  &c. 
2.  A  lady's  private  room. 

BOUGE,  (booj,)  v.i.    [Fr.  liouge,  a  lodge,  the  bilge  of 
a  cask  ;  from  the  root  of  how,  which  see.] 
To  swell  out.     [Little  used.] 

BOUGE,  re.     Provisions.     [Mot  in  use.]  Jonsm. 

BOUGH,  (bou,)  «.  [Sax.  hog,  hob,  or  bogh,  the  shoul- 
der, a  branch,  an  arm,  the  body  of  a  tree,  a  stake,  a 
tail,  an  arch,  or  bow  ;  Sw.  bog;  Dan.  him  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  bum,  to  blend,  to  throw  ;  Sax.  bugan.] 

The  branch  of  a  tree ;  applied  to  a  branch  of  size, 
not  to  a  small  shoot. 

BOUGHT,  (bawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Buy.     [See  Buy.] 

BOUGHT,  (hawt.,)  n.  [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a  coil;  from 
boogen,  to  bend.     See  Bi  ght.] 

1.  A  twist;  a  link  ;  a  knot ;  a  flexure,  or  bend. 

Milton.     Brown. 

2.  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone. 
BOUGIIT'Y,  (haw'1y,)a.     Bending.  Sherwood. 
BOU-GIE',   (boo-zhe',)  re.     [Fr.,  a  wax  candle  ;   Sp. 

In  surgery,  a  long,  slender  instrument,  that  is  in- 
troduced through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  re- 
move obstructions.  It  is  usually  made  of  slips  of 
waxed  linen,  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly-con- 
ical form  by  rolling  them  on  any  hard,  smooth  sur- 
face. It  is  also  made  of  catgut,  elastic  gum,  and 
metal  ;  but  those  of  waxed  linen  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. Hooper.     Dorsey. 

BOUIULOM,  (bonl'yon,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouillir,  to  boil. 
See  Bon,.]     Broth;  soup. 

BOUK,  v.  i.    To  nauseate  so  as  to  be  ready  to  vomit. 


[Local.] 

DOU-hAN'O 


GEIt-TTE,  71.     [from  M.  Boulanger.] 
A  bluish  or  lead-gray  ore  (a  sulphuret)  of  antimony 
and  lead.  Dana. 

BtUHL'DER.     See  Bowlder. 

BOUL'DER-WALL,  re.  [Rather  Bowlder-Wall.  See 
Bowlokh.1 

A  wall  built  of  round  flints  or  pebbles  laid  in  a 
strong  mortar,  used  where  the  sea  lias  a  beach  cast 
up,  or  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  flints. 

Builder's  Diet. 
BOU-LET',  n.     [from  the  root  of  ball,  or  bowl;   Fr. 
boule.] 

In  the  manege,  a  horse  is  so  called  when  the  fetlock 
or  pastern  joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural 
position.  Encyc. 

BOU'LE-FJlHn,(hno']o-v\ir,)n.  [Fr.]  Originally,  a 
bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortilicalion  or  fortified  town. 
Now  applied  to  the  public  walks  or  streets  occupying 
the  site  of  demolished  fortifications. 
BOULT.  [An  incorrect  iirllinnruplni.]  See  Bolt. 
BOUL'TFN,  it.  [from  the  root  of  bolt;  Sp.  bulto,  a  pro- 
tuberance.] 

In  architecture,  a  molding,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  just  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  being  a  member  just 
below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 


BOUNCE,  v.  I.  [D.  bonzen,  to  bounce  ;  bons,  a  bounce ; 
allied  probably  to  bound;  Arm.  bonndieza  ;  Fr.  bonttir.] 

1.  To  leap  or  spring ;  to  fly  or  rush  out  suddenly. 

Out  bounced  tlio  miutiir.  Sioift. 

2.  To  spring  or  leap  against  any  thing,  so  as  to  re- 
bound ;  to  beat  or  thump  by  a  spring. 

AguinRl  hU  bosom  bounced  his  henvinir  hart.  Drydtm. 

3.  To  beat  hard,  or  thump,  so  as  to  make  a  sudden 
noise. 

Another  bounced  i\8  hard  ns  he  could  knock.  Swift. 

4.  To  boast  or  bully  ;  used  in  familiar  speech. 

5.  To  be  bold  or  strong.  Shale. 
BOUNCE,  71.     A  heavy  blow,  thrust,  or  thump,  with 

a  large,  solid  body. 

The  bounce  buret  open  the  door.  Dryden. 

2.  A  loud,  heavy' sound,  as  by  an  explosion. 

Shale.     Gay. 

3.  A  boast  ;  a  threat  ;  in  low  Inoguaae.    Johnson. 

4.  A  bold  lie;  as,  that  was  a  bounce.     Goldsmith. 

5.  A  fish  ;  a  species  of  dog-fish  or  shark,  Encyc. 
BOUN'CER,  ii.    A  boaster ;  a  bully  ;  a  bold  lie  ;  in.  fa- 
miliar language.  Johnson. 

BOUN'CINO,  i>pr.  Leaping  ;  bounding  with  violence, 
as  a  heavy  body  ;  springing  out  ;  thumping  with  a 
loud  noise  ;  boasting  ;  moving  with  force,  as  a  heavy, 
hounding  body. 

BOUN'CINO,  «.  Stout;  strong;  large  and  heavy  ;  a 
customary  sense  in  the.  United  stoles ;  as,  a  bouncing 
lass. 


BOU 

BOUN'CING-LY,  adv.     Boastingly. 

BOUND,  7i.  [Norm,  limine,  bonne,  a  bound  ;  bond,  lim- 
ited ;  bundes,  limits  ;  from  bind,  bond,  that  which 
binds ;  or  from  Fr.  boudir,  to  spring,  and  denoting 
the  utmost  extent.] 

1.  A  limit ;  the  line  which  comprehends  the  whole 
of  any  given  object  or  space.  It  differs  from  bounda- 
ry.   See  the  latter. 

Bound  is  applied  to  kingdoms,  states,  cities,  towns, 
tracts  of  land,  and  to  territorial  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  limit  by  which  any  excursion  is  restrained  ; 
the  limit  of  indulgence  or  desire ;  as,  the  love  of 
money  knows  no  bounds. 

3.  A  leap;  a  spring;  a  jump;  a  rebound.  [Fr. 
boudir,  to  spring.] 

4.  In  dancing,  a  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
BOUND,  ii.  t.  To  limit ;  to  terminate  ;  to  fix  the  fur- 
thest point  of  extension,  whether  of  natural  or  moral 
objects,  as  of  land,  or  empire,  or  of  passion,  desire, 
indulgence.  Hence,  to  restrain  or  confine;  as,  to 
bound  our  wishes.     To  Iwunrl  m,  is  hardly  legitimate. 

2.  To  mention  the  boundaries  of  a  country  ;  as,  to 
bound  France. 

3.  To  make  to  bound.  Shale. 
BOUND,  v.  i.     [Fr.  bondir;  Arm.  boundicza.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  jump  ;  to  spring  ;  to  move  forward 
by  leaps. 

Before  lib  Innl  f  li. -  r.  ;ulv  spaniel  bounda.  Pope. 

2.  To  rebound  ;  but  the.  sense  is  the.  some. 
BOUND,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bind.     As  a  participle,  made 

fast  by  a  band,  or  by  chains  or  fetters  ;  obliged  by 
moral  ties;  confined;  restrained. 

2.  As  a  participle,  or  perhaps  more  properly  an  ail- 
jcetive,  destined  ;  tending  ;  going,  or  intending  to  go, 
with  to  or  for;  as,  a  ship  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  flr  for 
Cadiz. 

The  application  of  this  word,  in  this  use,  is  taken 
from  the  orders  given  for  the  government  of  the  voy- 
age, implying  obligation,  or  from  tending,  stretching. 
So  destined  implies  being  bound. 

Bound  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  ice-bound,  wind- 
bound,  when  a  ship  is  confined  or  prevented  from 
sailing  by  ice  or  by  contrary  winds. 
BOUND'A-RY,ra.t  A  limit ;  a  bound.  Johnson. 

This  word  is  thus  used  as  synonymous  with  bound. 
But.  the  real  sense  is,  a  visible  mark  designating  a 
limit.  Bound  is  the  limit  itself,  or  furthest  point  of 
extension,  and  may  be  an  imaginary  line  ;  but  bound- 
ary is  the  thing  which  ascertains  the  limit  ;  terminus, 
not  finis.     Thus,  by  a  statute  of  Connecticut,  it  is 


rks 


procure  Ms  bounds  to  he  set  out  by •  suet 
boundaries  as  may  be  a  plain  direction  for  the  future; 
which  marks  and  boundaries  shall  be  a  great  heap  of 
stones  or  a  ditch  of  six  feet  long,  &c.  This  distinc- 
tion is  observed  also  in  the  statute  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  two  words  are,  in  ordinary  ">»•,  confounded. 

BOUND-BAIL'IFF,  n.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  sher- 
iff to  execute  process  ;  so  denominated  from  the  bond 
given  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust. 

Blackstone. 

BOUND'Er>,7>p.     Limited;  confined;  restrained. 

HOUNf)'-EN,  [from  bind.]  It  was  originally  a 
participle,  but  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective  ; 
as,  it  is  our  bounden  duty. 

BOUN  D'-EN-LY,  ado-    In  a  dutiful  manner. 

BOUND'ER,  n.     One  that  limits  ;  a  boundary. 

Herbert, 

BOUND'ING,  ppr.  Limiting;  confining;  restraining; 
leaping;  springing;  rebounding;  advancing  with 
leaps. 

BOUND'INO-STONE, )  n.    A  stone  to  play  with. 

BoUND'-STONE,  j  Dniden. 

BOUND'LESS,  a.  Unlimited  ;  nneonfincd  ;  immeas- 
urable ;  illimitable  ;  as,  boundless  space  ;  boundless 
power. 

BOUND' LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  hound  or  limit. 

BOUND'LESS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  with- 
out limits.  South. 

BOUN'TE-OUS,  a.  [See  Bounty.]  Liberal  in  char- 
ity ;  disposed  to  give  freely  ;  generous;  munificent: 
beneficent;  free,  in  bestowing  gifts;  as,  bounteous 
nature.     It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  for  bountiful. 

BOUN'TE-OUS-LY,    ado.      Liberally  ;    generously  ; 

largely  ;   freely. 
BOUN'TE-OUS-NESS,  re.     Liberality   in  bestowing 

gifts  or  favors;  munificence;  kindness. 
BOUN'TI-FIJL,   a.     [bounty  and  full.]     Free  to  g:ve  ; 

liberal  in   bestowing  gifts  and  favors  ;  munificent ; 

generous. 

God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being.  Locke. 

It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  given,  and  ti> 
before  the  person  receiving. 

BOUN'Tl-FUL-LY,  adv.  Liberally;  largely;  in  a 
bountiful  manner. 

BOUN'TI-FUL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  boun- 
tiful ;  liberality  in   the  hestowment  of  gifts  and  fa- 

BOUN'TMIEDE,  (-bed,)  )  Ivors. 

BOUN'Tl-HF.AI),  (-bed,)  }  n.     Goodness.     \Obs.) 

BOl.N'Tl-llOQfl,  > 

BOUN'TY,  «.  [Fr.  bnntt,  goodness,  excellence,  favor; 
It.  bontd;  L.  bonitus,  from  bonus,  good.  I 
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1.  Liberality  in  he-towing  gifts  rmd  favors;  gener- 
osity ;  munificence.  The  word  includes  the  gift  or 
favor,  and  tlie  kindness  of  disposition  with  which  it 
is  bestowed  ;  or  a  favor  bestowed  with  a  benevolent 
disposition.  This  distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  gift. 
It  is  also  observed  by  Johnson,  that  it  differs  from 
charily,  as  a  present,  from  an  alms,  in  not  being  be- 
stowed upon  persons  absolutely  necessitous.  This 
is  often  the  case  ;  but  bounty  includes  charity,  as  the 
genus  comprehends  the  species  ;  charity,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  include  bounty,  for  charity,  or  an 
aim..;  may  lie  given  with  reluctance. 

The  word   may  he  used   also  for  a  free  gift ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  5  ;  or  a  disposition  to  give,  without  the  gift ;  good- 
Si.  A  premium  offered  or  given  to  induce  men  to 
enhst  into  the  public  service ;  or  to  encourage  any 
branch  of  industry,  as  husbandry,  manufactures,  or 

Harm  Anne's  bounty  ;     a  provision  made  in  her 
reign  fin  augmenting  pour  clerical  livings. 
BO.U-Q.UET',  (boo-ka7,)  n.    [Fr.,  a  plume,  a  nosegay; 
Arm.  boged;  It.  buschetto.     .See  Bush.] 

1.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch  of  (lowers. 

2.  An  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  which  is  perceived 
on  drawing  the  cork  of  any  of  the  finer  wines. 

Eucyc.  of  Vom.  Eton. 
BoUKI),  (boord,)?;.     A  jest.     [Obs.]  Spenser 

BOuRJO'ER,  n.     A  jester.     [Obs.] 
lic'if'lt'liO.V,  a.     A  pilgrim's  staff. 
B0UIt-6E0rS',    (bur-jois',)    n.     [It   appears   to  be   a 
French  word,  hut  I  know  not  the  reason  of  its  ap- 
plication  to  types.] 

A  small  kind  el  printing  types,  m  size  between 


R'UEON,    (hi 
I'o  sprout ;  to 


bud; 


in,)    V.  i.      [Fr.  bnur^< 
tluri,  or  a  bud.] 

forth  buds  ;  to  shoot  forth,  as  a 
branch.  Ooldsmltli. 

BOURN,  n.  [Fr.  borne,  a  limit ;  burner,  to  bound.  In 
the  sense  of  a  stream,  Sax.  burn ;  Sw.  brunn;  D. 
brim  I  G.  brunne.n. ;  Dan.  brond.] 

1.  A  bound  ;  a  limit. 

The  iijiili-j-'iv  ri   I  C""nl.rv,  teuii  uhose  bourn 

Ni,  traveler  returns.  Slunk. 

2.  A  brook ;  a  torrent ;  a  rivulet.    [In  this  sense  ob- 


BOUKN'LKSS,  a.      Without  li 

BOUR'NON-ITE,  n.  An  ore,  consisting  of  lead,  anti- 
crystals,  often  aggregated  into  shapes  like  small  cog- 
wheels. Dana. 

BOURSE,  (boors,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  French  name  foran 
exchange. 

BOUSE,  )  (booz,)   v.  i.     [Arm.  bnni,  to  overflow  ;  to 

BOOSE,  j  drown  ;  W.  boii ;  Old  D.  buysen.  In  Russ. 
bum  is  a  drink  brewed  from  millet.     Tookc.] 

To  drink  freely;  to  tope;  to  guzzle.  [A  vulgar 
word.]  Spenser. 

BOU-STRO-PHJi'DON,  n.      [Or.   B„v%,  an  ox,  and 

This  word  is  used  to  express  the  ancient  mode  of 
writing,  in  Greece,  in  alternate  lines,  one  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right,  as  fields  are 
plowed. 
BOUS'Y,  (booz'y,)  a.  Drunken  ;  intoxicated.  [Vul- 
var.] Dryden. 
BOUT,  n.    [Fr.  bout,  end,  or  It.  butta.,  a  stroke.] 

A  turn  ;  as  much  of  an  action  as  is  performed  at 
one  time  ;  a  single  part  of  an  action  carried  on  at 
successive  intervals  ;  essay  ;  attempt. 

Sidney.    Dnjrlcn. 
BOUT,  71.     [It.  bruta,  or  brrula,  a  drinking,  from  berc, 
or  beoere,  to  drink  ;  L.  bibo  ;  Fr.  boire ;  Sp.  beber.] 

Wo  use  this  word  tautologically  in  the  phrase  a 
drinking-flout;  or  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 
BOU-TADFJ,  (boo-tad',)   n.    [Fr.,  from   boutcr ;    Sp. 
botar;  It.  butture,  to  thrust  ,  ling,  put  ;  allied  to  bud.] 
I'roperly,  a  start ;  hence,  a  whim.     [Not  English.] 
BOU-TANT'.     See  Arc  Boutant.  [Swift. 

liOUTE'-FEU,   (boot'fu,)  n.      [Fr.,    from   bonier,   to 
throw,  and  feu,  fire  ;  or,  according  to  Thomson,  from 
boute,  a  match.  (In.  from  the  root  of  F.ug.  bate  or  better.] 
An  incendiary  ;  a  makebate.     [JYot  English.] 

Bacon. 
BOU'TI-SALE,  v.     [Clu.  sale  of  booty,  or  from  boutc,  a 


if 


A  cheap  sale  ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  sale  by  a 
lighted  match,  during  the  burning  of  which  a  man 
new  hid.     [Not  used.]  Hayward. 

B6UTS-RI-MES',tioo-re-mS.i,)n.pl.  [Fr.]  Words 
that  rhyme  given  to  be  formed  into  verse.  Smart. 

Bo' V  ATE,  n.     [In  Law  L.  bovata,  from  bos,  bovis,  an 

An  ox-gate,  or  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plow  in 
a  year ;  Cowel  says  28  acres. 
Bo'VEY-COAL,  n.  Brown  lignite,  an  inflammable 
fossil,  resembling,  in  many  of  its  properties,  bitumin- 
ous wood  ;  found  at  Bovey  Hatfield,  near  Exeter,  in 
England.    Its  structure  is  a  little  slaty  ;  its  cross  frac 


tureeven  orconchoid-il,  with  a  resinous  luster,  some 
what  shining.   It  is  brittle,  burns  with  a  weak  flame, 
and  exhales  an  odor  winch  is  generally  disagreeable. 
BOV'ID,  a.     [L.  bos.]  [  Cleaeeland. 

Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Bos  is  the  type.  It  comprehends 
the  genera  Oatoblcpas,  Ovibos,  and  Bos. 
BO' VINE,  a.  [Low  L.  bavin  ns,  from  bos,  bovis,  an  ox  ; 
W.  bu,  buw,  bug.,  buwg,  and  the  verb  bufiuw,  to  bel- 
low.] 

Pertaining  to  oxen  and  cows,  or  the  quauntpeds  of 
the  genus  Bos. 

fiercest  of  the  bovine  g' 


Barrow  a  Trav. 


louts  mean  nothing 

(1  li.!. i  tin  ir  allegoi 

Faber. 

BOW,,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bugan,  bygan ;  W.  bman,  an'1  faeK, 
to  bend,  to  grapple;  (i.  bicgcn,  beugen ;  D.  baogen, 
buigen;  Sw.  biija  ;  Dan.  bojr,  to  bend.] 

1.  To  bend  ;  to  inflect ;  as,  to  bow  vines. 

2.  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  respect  or  civility  ; 
as,  to  bom  the  head. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline  toward,  in  condescension. 

Bow  down  thine  ear  to  the  poor.  —  Bcclei. 

4.  To  depress  ;  to  crush  :  to  subdue. 


BOW,  v.  i.  To  bend  ;  to  curve ;  to  be  inflected  ;  to 
bend,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  or  civility;  of- 
ten with  down. 


This 
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2.  To  stoop  ;  to  fall  upon  the  knees. 

The  people  bowed  upon  their  knees.  —Judges. 

3.  To  sink  under  pressure. 

They  stoop  ;  Itiey  bow  down  together.  —  Isaiah. 

BOW,  n.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or  a  bending  of 
the  body,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civility,  or 
submission. 

Bom  of  a  ship,  is  the  rounding  part  of  her  side  for- 
ward, beginning  where  the  planks  arch  inward,  and 
terminating  where  they  close,  at  the  stem  or  prow. 
A  naiTow  bow  is  called  a  lean  bow  ;  a  broad  one,  a 
bold  or  bluff  bow. 

On  the  bow,  in  navigation,  is  an  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon, not  exceeding  4.3  degrees,  comprehended  be- 
tween some  distant  object  and  that  point  of  the 
compass  which  is  right  ahead.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOW,  n.  [See  Bow,  to  bend. J  An  instrument  of  war 
and  hunting,  made  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  matter, 
with  a  string  fastened  to  each  end.  The  bow,  being 
bent  by  drawing  the  string,  and  suddenly  returning 
to  its  natural  state  by  its  elastic  force,  throws  an  ar- 
row to  a  great  distance,  and  with  force  sufficient  to 
kill  an  animal.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  long-bow,  and 
the  cross-bow,  arbalet,  or  arbalest.  The  use  of  the 
bow  is  called  archery. 

2.  Any  thing  bent,  or  in  form  of  a  curve  ;  the  rain- 
bow ;  the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  knot ;  the  part  of 
a  yoke  which  embraces  the  neck  ;  &x. 

3.  A  small  machine,  formed  with  a  stick  and  hairs, 
which,  being  drawn  over  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
of  music,  causes  it  to  sound. 

4.  A  beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with  three  long  screws 
that  direct  a  lathe  of  wood  or  steel  to  any  arch  ;  used 
in  forming  draughts  of  ships,  and  projections  of  the 
sphere,  or  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  draw  large 
arches.  Harris. 

5.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at 
sea,  consisting  of  a  large  arch  of  90  degrees  grad- 
uated, a  shank  or  stall',  a  side-vane,  a  sight-vane,  and 
a  horizon-vane ;  7tow  disused.  Encyc. 

C.  An  instrument  in  use  among  smiths  for  turning 
a  drill  ;  with  turners,  for  turning  wood  ;  with  hatters, 
for  breaking  fur  and  wool. 

7.  Bows  of  a  saddle,  are  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's 
back,  to  give  the  saddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it 
tight.  Farrier's  Diet. 

8.  In  architecture,",  circular  end  of  a  church,  apart- 
ment, or  building.  Elmes. 

BOW-BEAR-ER,  ti.     [Joto  and  bear.]    An  under  c 
ficer  of  the  forest,  whose  duty  is  to  inform  of  tres- 
passes. Cowel. 

BOW-BENT,  a.     [bow  and  brut.]  Crooked.  Milton. 

BoW'-€oM'l'AS-SFH,(bo'kum'pas-sez,)7t.pJ.  A  pair 
of  compasses,  with  a  bow  or  arched  plate  of  metal 
riveted  to  one  of  the  legs,  upon  which  the  other  leg 
slides,  to  steady  the  motion. 

BoW'-DRILL,  «.  A  drill  worked  by  a  bow  and 
spring. 

BoW'-D"5E,  71.  A  kind  of  scarlet  color,  superk 
madder,  but  inferior  to  the  true  scarlet  grain  for  fix- 
edness and  duration  ;  first  used  at  Bow,  near  Lon- 
don. Encyc. 

BOW'-GRaCE,  ti.  In  sea  language,  a  frame  or  com- 
position of  junk,  laid  out  at  ~  the  siaes,  or  bows,  of 
ships,  to  secure  them  from  injury  by  ice.       Encyc. 

BOW-HAND,  ti.  [bow  and  hand.]  The  hand  that 
draws  a  how.  Spenser. 

BOWIE-KNIFE,  (bS'e-nlfc,)  n.  A  long  knife,  or  dag- 
ger, used  by  hunters  anil  ot  tiers  in  the  Western  States. 


BOW-LEG,  ti.     A  crooked  leg.  Taylor. 

BOW'-LEG-GKD,  (bo'legd,)  a.  [boa  and  leg.]  Hav- 
ing crooked  legs.  Johnson. 

BoWLESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  bow. 

BoW-MAN,  7t.  [bow  and  man.]  A  man  who  uses  a 
bow  ;  an  archer.    Jerem.  iv.  29. 

BOW-MAN,  71.  The  man  who  rows  the  foremost  oar 
in  a  boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOW-NET,  ti.  [bow  and  net.]  An  engine  for  catch- 
ing lobsters  and  crawfish,  called  also  bow-wheel.  It 
is  made  of  two  round  wicker  baskets,  pointed  at  the 
end,  one  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  other,  and  at  the 
mouth  is  a  little  rim  bent  inward.  Encyc. 

BOW-PEN,  71.  A  metallic  ruling-pen,  having  the 
part  which  holds  the  ink  bowed  out  toward  the 
middle.  _ 

BOW-PlKCE,  71.  [bow  and  piece.]  A  piece  of  ord- 
nance carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship.  Encyc. 

BOW-SHOT,  ti.  [bow  and  shot.]  The  space  which 
an  arrow  may  pass  when  shot  from  a  bow.  Gen. 
xxi.  16.  Boyle. 

BoW'-WIN'DOW.     See  Bat-Window. 

BOWA-BLE,   a.     Of  a  flexible  disposition.     [Not  in 

BOWED,  (bowd,)  pp.    Bent ;  crushed  ;  subdued. 

BOWED,  pp.  or  a.     Bent ;  like  a  bow. 

BOWELS,  n.  pi.  [G.  baach ;  D.  binlc ;  Sw.  buk  ;  Dan. 
bug;  Fr.  boy  an;  W.  bog;  a  swelling;  bogel,  the  na- 
vel.    The  sense  is,  protuberance.] 

1.  The  intestines  of  an  animal ;  the  entrails,  es- 
pecially of  rn.ru  :  the  heart.    2  Cor.  vi.  12. 

2.  The  interior  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

3.  The  seat  of  pity  or  kindness ;  hence,  tender- 
ness, compassion  ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

Bowel,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for  gut. 

BOWEL,  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  bowels  ;  to  eviscerate ; 
to  penetrate  the  bowels.  Ainsworth.     Ash. 

BOWEL-LESS,  a.     Without  tenderness  or  pity. 

BOWER,  71.  [from  bow.]  An  anchor  carried  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship.  There  are  generally  two  bowers, 
called  first  and  second,  great  and  little,  or  best  and 
small.  Encyc. 

BOWER,  ti..  [Sax.  bur,  a  chamber  or  private  apart- 
ment, a  hut,  a  cottage  ;  W.  flier,  an  inclosure.] 

1.  A  shelter  or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made 
with  boughs  of  trees  bent  and  twined  together.  It 
differs  from  arbor  in  that  it  may  be  round  or  square, 
whereas  an  arbor  is  long  and  arched.  Milton.  Encyc. 

2.  A  bed-chamber ;  any  room  in  a  house  except 
the  hall.  Spenser.    Mason. 

3.  A  country-seat ;  a  cottage.  Shenstone.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  shady  recess  ;  a  plantation  for  shade. 

IV.  Brown. 
BOWER,  7j.  t.    To  embower ;  to  inclose.  Shuk. 

BOWER,  v.i.    To  lodge.  Spenser. 

BOWERS,  )  71.  pi.  [from  bow.]  Muscles  that  bend  the 
BOWKS,      j      joints.  Spenser.  Mason. 

BOWER- Y,  a.  Covering  ;  shading,  as  a  bower  ;  also, 
containing»bowers.  Thomson. 

A  bo-jicnj  maze  Hint  shades  the  purple  streams.         Trumbull. 
BOW'ESS,  )  7i.    A  young  hawk,  when  it  begins  to  get 
BOWET,    j      out  of  the  nest ;  a  term  in  falconry. 
Encyc.   Ash. 
B0W6Ej«.  i.    To  swell  out.     [See  Bouge.] 
BOWGE,  v.  t.     To  perforate  ;  as,  to  bowge  a  ship. 

Ainsioortli. 
[I  do  not  find  this  word  in  any  other  author.] 
BOWING,  ppr.     Bending;  stooping;  making  a  bow. 
B<  iWING-i.Y,  oiio.    In  a  bending 


of  the  hand.] 

1.  A  concave  vessel  to  hold  liquors,  rather  wide 
than  deep,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  cup,  which 
is  rather  deep  than  wide. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon. 

3.  A  basin  ;  a  fountain.  Bacon. 
BOWL,  ti.     [D.  bol;  Fr.  boule;  Sp.  bola ;  Ann.  boul,  a 

ball ;  W.  pel.] 

A  ball  of  wood  used  for  play  on  a  level  plat  of 
ground. 
BOWL,  ti.  i.    To  plav  with  bowls,  or  at  bowling. 
2.  To  roll  the  ball  at  cricket. 
3   To  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and  like  a  ball ;  as, 
the-  carriage  bowled  along. 
BOWL,  r..  I.  To  roll,  as  a  bowl ;  also,  to  pelt  with  any 
thing  rolled.  Shak. 

To  bowl  out,  in  cricket,  is  to  knock  down  one's 
wicket  by  bowling. 
BOWL'DER,  ti.  [from  bowl.]  A  stone,  of  a  roundish 
form,  and  of  no  determinate  size,  found  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  on  the  banks  or  in  the  channels  of  rivers, 
&c,  worn  smooth  or  rounded  by  the  action  (il  water  ; 
a  pebble.  Johnson.    Encyc. 

The  term  bowlder  is  now  used  in  geology  for  round- 
ed masses  of  any  rock,  found  out  of  place,  and  ap- 
parently transported  from  their  original  bed  by  water. 
Bowlders  of  granite,  often  of  great  size,  are  very 
common  on  the  surface  of  the  most  recent  forma- 
tions. 
BOWL'DER-SToNE.  See  Bowlder. 
BOWL'DER-WALL,  71.     A  wall  constructed  of  peb- 
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bles  or  bowlders  of  flint  or  other  silicious  stones, 
which  have  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 
Builder's  Diet. 

BOWL'ER,  n.  One  who  plays  at  bowls,  or  who  rolls 
in  cricket. 

BOWLINE,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  bolina  ;  Arm.  bouline, 
"  voile  de  biais  pour  rscevoir  le  vent  de  cote,"  a 
slanting  sail  to  receive  a  side  wind,  Oregoire;  Fr. 
bouline,  a  tack ;  boidiner,  to  tack,  to  turn  one  way 
and  the  other,  to  dodge  or  shift.  But  in  Danish  it  is 
buifline,  the  line  of  the  bow  or  bend.] 

A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the  leech  or 
perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails,  by  subordinate 
parts,  called  bridle*,  and  used  to  keep  the  weather 
edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward,  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

Bowline-bridles  are  file  ropes  by  which  the  bowline 
is  fastened  to  the  leech  of  the  sail.  Encyc. 

BoVVL'ING,  7t.  The  act  of  rolling  bowls,  or  the  ball 
at  cricket.  Burton. 

BOWL'ING,  ppr.  Playing  at  bowls  ;  rolling  the  ball 
at  nick.-! ;  moving  smoothly  and  rapidly  along. 

BOWL'ING-AL'LEY,  n.  In  the  United  States,  a  place 
for  playing  at  howls. 

BoWL'ING-GREEN,  ji.  [bowl  and  green.]  A  level 
piece  of  ground  kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

2.  In  gardening,  a  parterre  in  a  grove,  laid  with 
fine  turf,  with  compartments  of  divers  figures,  with 
dwarf  trees  and  other  decorations.  It  may  be  used 
for  bowling;  but  the  French  and  Italians  have  such 
greens  for  ornament.  Encyc. 

BOWSE,  v.  i.  In  seamen's  language,  to  pull  or  haul 
ha'd  ;  as,  to  bowse  upon  a  lurk  ;  to  bowse  await,  to  pull 
all  together;  Encyc. 

BOWSPRIT,  n.  [bow  and  sprit ;  D.  boegspriet ;  Dan. 
bogsp^id  ;  G.  bnospriit.     See  Sprit.] 

A  large  boom  or  spar,  which  project*  ovi-i  the  stem 
ot  A  ship,  o  other  vessel,  to  carry  sail  forward.  {T\i.. 
■is  prooiibli/  the  true  orthography.]  Mar.  Diet. 

BCWSS' EN,  v.  t.    To  drink  ;  to  drench.     [Not  used.] 

BoW'STtiiNG,  n.  The  string  of  a  bow.  The  bow- 
string is  used  by  the  Turks  in  strangling  offenders  ; 
hence,  the  verb  to  bowstring  is  sometimes  used. 

B6WSTRING-.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  bowstrings. 

BoW'YER,  n.     [from  bow,  a  corruption  of  bower,  like 

An  archer  ;  one  who  uses  a  bow ;  one  who  makes 
bows.     [TAllle  used.]  Johnson. 

BOX,  «.  *  [Sax.  bur,  a  coffer,  and  the  box-tree ;  L.  bux- 
us, the  tree,  and  pyxis,  a  hex  ;  Gr.  -;>£'?,  a  box,  and 
jnjt»c,  the  tree  ;  vri  ■(,  the  fist;  Ir.  hngsa,  bulcsa  ;  Svv. 
bvebom ;  Ger.  burhsbainn  ;  Dan.  burboin,  the  box-tree; 
Ger  biiehse,  a  box  ;  It.  bosso,  the  box-tree  ;  bossolo,  a 
fcoa  ;  Sp.  box,  the  tree  ;  Port,  buxo,  the  tree  ;  baxa,  a 


i  opple  ;  Pers.  ij*.Xj  bazas,  buxus,  box-tree ;  Ar.  the 
died  to  the 


sam".    Box    may  be  from 
shrub  the  list,  and  the  case.] 

I.  A  coffer  or  chest,  either  of  wood  or  metal.  In 
general  the  word  box  is  used  for  a  case  of  rough 
boards,  or  more  slightly  made  than  a  chest,  and 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  But  the  name 
is  applied  to  cases  of  any  size  and  of  any  materi- 
als ;  as,  a  wooden  box,  a  tin  box,  an  iron  box,  a 
strong  box. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  box  contains ;  as,  a  box  of 
quicksilver ;  a  box  of  rings.  [n  some  cases,  the  quan- 
tity called  a  box  is  fixed  by  custom  ;  in  others,  it  is 
uncertain,  as  a  box  of  tea  or  sugar. 

3.  A  certain  seat  in  a  play-house,  or  in  any  public 


4.  The  case  which  contains  the  mariner 

5.  A  money-chest. 

6.  A  tree  or  shrub,  the  Buxus  sempervirens,  used  for 
bordering  flower-beds.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  species  of  the  genus.     The  African  box  is  the 

7.  A  blow  on  the  head  with  the  hand,  or  on  the 
ear  with  the  open  hand. 

S.  A  cylindrical,  hollow  iron,  used  in  wheels,  in 

which  the  axle-tree  runs.     Also,  a  hollow  tube  in  a 

pump,  closed  with  a  valve. 
BOX,  o.  i.    To  fight  with  the  fist ;  to  combat  with  the 

hand  or  fist. 
BOX,  ti.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  box  ;  also,  to  furnish  with 

boxes,  as  a  wheel  or  block. 

2.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist,  especially  the 
ear  or  side  of  the  head. 

3.  To  rehearse  the  several  points  of  the  compass 
in  their  proper  order.  Encyc. 

4.  To  make  a  hole  or  cut  in  a  tree  to  procure  the 
sap  :  as,  to  box  a  maple. 

5.  To  sail  round.     [Sp.  boxar.'\ 

To  box  off;  to  divide  oft'  into  tight  co-partments. 
BOX'-CoAT,    n.      An  overcoat,  originally  worn  by 

coachmen. 
BOX'-DRaIN,  n.   An  under-ground  drain,  boxed  up  on 

the  sides  and  top,  and  covered  with  earth.      Brande. 
BOX-EL'DER,  v.  The  ash-leaved  maple, {Acer  negun- 

do,  Linn. ;  Negundium  aecroides,  iUranch,)  a  native  of 

North  America. 


BOX'-LOB-BY,  n.  In  a  theater,  the  lobby  leading  to 
the  boxes. 

BOX'-THORN,  n.  [box  and  thorn.]  A  plant,  the  Ly- 
cium,  or  a  species  of  it.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

BOX'-TREE,  n.  The  box,  (Dunn  srmpn-virens,  Linn.) 

BOX'.EU,  (boxt,)  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  box  ;  struck  on  the 
head  with  the  fist  or  hand  ;  furnished  with  a  box  or 
hollow  iron,  as  a  wheel. 

BOX'EN,  (box'n,)  a.  Made  of  box-wood  ;  resembling 
box.  Dryden.     Qay. 

!','  )Vr,!I,  u.     On,-  who  tights  with  his  fist. 

BOX'HAUL,  v.  t.    To  veer  a  ship  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, when  close-hauled,  round  on  to  the  other  tack. 
Chambers. 

BOX'ING,  ppr  or  a.  tnclosin  in  a  box ;  striking  with 
the  fist  ;  fnniMimg  with  a  nox. 

BOX'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist ;  a  com- 
bat with  the  fist. 

BOY,  7t.  [Pera.  bach,  a  boy  ;  VV.  bacgen,  from  bar,  lit- 
tle ;  Arm.  buguel,  a  child  ;  Impair,  boyish  ;  Svv.  poike, 
a  young  boy  ;  Dan.  pog  Fr.  page.  (See  Beagle  and 
Pug.)  Boy  is  a  contracted  wool,  and  probably  the  L. 
77uer,  for  puger,  for  we  see  by  puella  that  r  is  not  rad- 
ical. So  the  O-  rraij  probably  is  contracted,  for  the 
derivative  verb,  rrat^o,  forms  rruifio,  izaix^eis.  The 
radical  letters  probably  are  Bg  or  Pg.] 

A  male  child,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but 
in  general,  applied  to  males  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age;  a  lad.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  contempt  for 
a  voting  man,  indicating  immaturity,  want  of  vigor 
or  judgment. 

BOY,  l    ~     To  treat  as  a  boy.  Johnson. 

Rather,  to  act  as  a  boy  ;  to  imitate  a  boy  in  action. 
The  oassnge  -n  Shakspeare,  in  which  this  word  is 
i-  urm,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  boys 
acting  worct;i'e  parts  on  the  stage. 

1  shall  see  aoine     ujulun--  Ot^p  .'is  bon  mv  srrcntness. 

See  Mason's  Sun.  to  'nh^-m. 

BOY'AR,  ti.  A  nobleman  of  Russia,  Transylvania, 
&c.     [See  Boiar.] 

BOY'AU,  (boy'o,)  ti.  ;  pi.  Boyaux.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut, 
and  a  branch  of  a  tree.] 

In  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a  parapet, 
serving  as  a  communication  between  two  trenches. 

BOY'-BLXND,  a.  Blind  as  a  boy ;  undiscerning'  [04*.  J 

Bcaum.  S{  Ft. 
BOY'ER,  ti.    A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  castle  at  each 

end.  Encyc. 

BOY'  HOOD,  ti.     [boy  and  hood.]     The  state  of  a  boy, 

or  of  immature  age.  Swift. 

BOY'ISH,   a.     Belonging  to  a  boy;  childish  ;  trifling; 

resembling  a  boy  in  manners  or  opinions;  puerile. 

Shak. 

BOY'ISH-LY,  adv.    Childishly  ;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

Sherwooil. 
BO  Y'TSH-NESS,  n.    Childishness  ;  the  manners  or  be- 


2.  The  state  of  a  boy 

BOY'S'-PLAY,  71.  Childish  amusement;  any  thing 
trifling. 

BO-Yu'NA,  7i.  A  large  serpent  of  America,  black 
and  slender,  having  an  intolerable  smell.  Also,  a 
harmless  reptile.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BP  ;  an  abbreviation  of  Bishop. 

BRA-BANT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Brabant,  a  province 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  Brussels  is  the  capital. 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 

BRAB'BLE,  71.     [D.  brabbclen,  to  stammer.] 

A  broil;  a  clamorous  contest;  a  wrangle.     [Obs.] 
Shale. 

BRAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  clamor  ;  to  contest  noisily.  [  Obs.] 
Beaum.  8(  Ft. 

BRAB'BLER,  77.  A  clamorous,  quarrelsome,  noisy  fel- 
low ;  a  wrangler.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

BRAB'BLING,>/jr.     Clamoring;  wrangling.      [Obs.] 

BRAC'CATE,  a.     [L.  bracca,  breeches.] 

In  ornitJioliigij,  tiirnishcd  \\  itii  feathers  which  con- 
ceal the  feet. 

BRaCE,  71.  [Fr.  bras ;  Sp.  brazo  ;  Port,  braco ;  Arm. 
breach,  or  breh  ;  Ir.  brae,  and  raigh  ;  W.  braic  ;  Corn. 
brech,  or  breh ;  L.  bracliiuin;  Gr.  flpaxuor,  the  arm. 
This  word  furnishes  a  clear  and  decisive  evidence  of 
the  change  of  a  palatal  letter  into  a  sibilant.  The 
change  comes  through  the  Spanish  or  other  Celtic 
dialect,  brach,  braio,  the  Sp.  z  being  originally  a  pal- 
atal or  guttural ;  thence  to  the  Fr.  47-os,  and  Eng. 
brace.  In  like  manner,  Durazzo  is  formed  from  Dyr- 
rachium.  The  Greek  verbs  furnish  a  multitude  of 
similar  changes.  This  word  furnishes  also  a  proof 
that  A  is  a  prefix  ;  for  in  Irish,  brae  is  written  also 
raigh.  The  sense  of  arm  is,  that  which  breaks  forth, 
a  shoot.  From  bras,  the  French  have  embrasser,  to 
embrace,  and  in  Sp.  brazas  is  braces,  and  bracear  is  to 
brace,  and  to  swing  the  arms.  Brace,  in  naval  affairs, 
is  in  D.  bras ;  Dan.  bras,  and  brase,  to  brace.  Qu.  Is 
this  the  same  word  as  the  Fr.  bras,  an  arm .'] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in  with 
bevel  joints,  to  keep  the  building  from  swerving  ci- 
ther way.     It  extends  like  an  arm  from  the  post  or 

2.  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight ;  a  cincture  or 


BRA 

3.  A  pair ;  a  couple  ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks.  It  is 
used  of  persons  only  in  contempt,  or  in  a  style  of 
drollery. 

4.  In  music,  a  line  or  bracket  placed  vertically  at 
the  beginning  of  each  set  of  staves  in  a  score,  serv- 
ing to  bind  them  together.  Brande. 

5.  A  thick  strap,  which  supports  a  cairiage  on 
wheels. 

6.  A  crooked  line,  in  printing,  connecting  two  or 
more  words  or  lines ;  thus,  ^'  j  J 

It  is  used  to  connect  triplets  in  poetry. 

7.  In  marine  language,  a  rope  reeved  through  a 
block  at  the  end  of  h  yard,  to  square  or  traverse 
the  yard.  The  name  is  given  also  to  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  used  as  supports;  such  as  the  poop  lan- 
terns, &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  Brace,  or  brns<e,  is  a  foreign  measure  answering 
to  our  fathom.     [Fr.  brasse,  fathom.] 

9.  Harness;  warlike  preparation  ;  as  we  say,  gird- 
ed for  battle.  Shak. 

10.  Tension  ;  tightness.  Holder. 

11.  Braces;  pi.,  suspenders  ;  the  straps  that  sustain 
pantaloons.  &x. 

12.  The  braces  of  a  drum,  are  the  cords  on  the  sides 
of  it,  for  tightening  the  heads  and  snares. 

13.  A  curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood,  for  boring 
holes  and  driving  screws,  by  pressure  against  the 
breast.  Nicholson. 

BRACE,  ii.  t.  To  draw  tight ;  to  tighten  ;  to  bind  or 
tie  close;  to  make  tight  and  firm. 

2.  To  make  tense ;  to  strain  up ;  as,  to  brace  a 
drum. 

3.  To  furnish  with  braces  ;  as,  to  brace  a  building. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  increase  tension  ,  as,  to  brace 
the  nerves. 

5.  In  marine  language,  to  bring  the  yards  to  either 
side. 

To  brace  about,  is  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  the 
contrary  ta  :k. 

To  bract,  sharp,  is  to  cause  the  yards  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel. 

To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off  the  lee  braces, 
and  round  in  the  weather  ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 
Mar.  Diet. 
BRACED,  (brast,)  pp.  Furnished  with  braces  ;  drawn 

close  and  tight ;  made  tense. 
BRACE'LET,  n.     [Fr.  brasselet,  and  bracelet;  It.  brac- 
cialc,  bracciaictto  ;  Sp.  brouilete.     See  Brace.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist,  worn  by  ladies.  This 
ornament  seems  anciently  to  have  been  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm- 

BRA'CER,  77.    That  which  braces,  binds,  or  makes 
firm  ;  a  band  or  bandage  ,  also,  armor  for  the  arm. 
Chaucer. 
2.  A  medicine,  which  gives  tension  or  tone  to  any 
part  of  the  body. 
BRACH,  71.     [Fr.  braque;  D.  brak ;  It.  bracco,  a  setting 
dog;  Sp.  braeo,  pointing  or  setting,  as  a  pointer.] 
A  bitch  of  the  hound  kind.  Sliak. 

BRAOH'I-AL,  a.  [L.  brachium,  from  the  Celtic  braic, 
brae,  the  arm.] 

Belonging  to  the  arm  ;  as,  the  brachial  artery. 

Hooper. 
BRACH'I-ATE,  a.     [See  Brachial.]     In  botany,  hav- 
ing branches  in  pairs,  decussated,  all  nearly  horizon- 
tal and  each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

Martyn. 
BRACH'I-O-POD,  71.  (  [Gr.   ,6>X">">    the    arm, 

BRACH-I-OP'O-DA,  71.  pi.  ]      and  mga,  feet.] 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  or  order  of  molluscous  an- 
imals, characterized  by  two  fleshy  arms,  or  labial 
processes,  which  they  can  protrude  or  withdraw,  and 
which  serve  for  prehension. 
BRaCH'MAN,  (ti.    One  of  the  sacerdotal  order 

BRAM'IN,  (bri'min,)  J  of  India.  The  brachmahs  are 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  gyninosopbists,  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  seventy  of  their  lives  ,,iel  manners. 

Encyc. 
BRACK- Y-€AT-A-LE€'Tt€,  71.     [Gr.  0paXvi,  short, 
and  A-«7-nAi7<cri<fof,  deficient.] 

In  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  a  verse  wanting  two 
syllables  at  its  termination. 
BRACH-Y-DI-AG'O-NAL,  n.     The  shortest  of  the  di- 
agonals in  a  rhombic  prism. 
BRA-CHYG'RA-PHER,  71.     [See  the  next  word.]     A 

writer  in  short  hand.  Qaiflon. 

BRA-CHYG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  Ppa%v(,  short,  and 
yi>a$n,  a  writing.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  writing  in  short  hand  ;  ste- 
nography. B.  Jonson. 
BRA-€HYL'0-GY,  71.     [Gr.  (Ipaxvs,  short,  and  Auj  as, 
expression.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  expressing  of  any  thing  in  the  most 
concise  manner. 
BRA-CHYP'TER-OUS,  a,     [Gr.  0pa\vs,  short,  and 
rrrtpoi',  wing.] 

In  ornitliologu,  a  term  denoting  that  the  wings, 
when  folded,  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 


BRA-eiIYST'0-CHRONE,  1 
est,  and  x/"""'s,  time.] 


[Gr.  Qpaximoi,  short- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE.  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*<See  PkUiiinl  Him  rations- 


)  See  Talk  of  Synonyms. 


BRAeH'Y-T-?P-OUS,   a.      [Gr.   0paXve,  short,   and 

TVtros,  frrm.) 
In  mineralogy,  of  a  short  form.  Mohs 

BRACH-i'-Il'KGUS,  a.    [Gr.  /W"S,  short,  and  ovpa, 

tail.] 
Short-  tailed;  a  term  :i  j •ijlii.-tl  ton  tribe  of  Crustacea, 

comprehending  the  crabs.  P.  Cyc. 

BRACING,  I'pr.    Furnishing  with  braces;   making 

tight  or  firm. 
RRSC'TNG,  n.      Act  of  bracing,  or  state  of  being 

braced. 
BRACING,  a.    HaviDg  the  quality  of  giving  strength 

or  tone. 
BRACK,  n.   [Gor.  bruch;  Dan.  brmk ;  Norm,  brelc  ;  from 

break,  which  see. 
An  opening  caused  by  the  parting  of  any  solid 

body  ;  a  breach  ;  a  broken  part. 
BRATCEN,  71.     Fern.     [See  Brake.1 
BR  \CK'ET,   n.     [Fr.  braqaer,  to  bend.     Gill.  Oriental 

-pa,  Ar.  Ch.  Ileh.  Syr.  Sam.   and  Eth.,  to  bend  the 

knee  ;  hence  it  signifies  the  knee.  ] 

1.  Among  workers  in  timber,  an  angular  wooden 
stay,  in  form  of  the  knee  bent,  to  support  shelves, 
scaffolds,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  cheek  of  a  mortar  carriage,  made  of  strong 
plank.  Eneyc. 

3.  In  printing   a  term  applied  to  hooks  ;  thus,  [  ]. 
BR\CK'ET,  v.U     To  place  within  brackets. 
BRACK'ISU    a.    [D.  brak,  ov.rfb.wcd  ;  qii.  from  break, 

or  Gr.  0ne\(ji,  to  water.     Perhaps  applied  to  land  on 
which  salt  water  has  flowed.] 

Salt,  or  salt  in  a  moderate  degree :  it  is  applied  to 
any  water  partially  saturated  wi'h    salt.     Bacon. 

BRACK'ISH-NESS,  ?;.  The  quality  of  being  brackish ; 
saltiie.s.-s  in  a  small  degree.  Cheyne. 

BRACK'Y,  a.     Brackish.     [Mi  used.] 

HRAC'TE-A,  )  n.      [L.    Ainsworth  writes  bractca,  or 

BRA€T,  (      brattca.] 

"*">  In  botany,  an  abnormally  developed  leaf,  growing 
upon  the  peduncle  of  a  flow  or.  It  differs  from  other 
leaves  in  shape  or  color,  and  is  generally  situated  on 
the  peduncle,  so  near  the  flower  as  easily  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  periantn. 

BRAC'TE-ATE,  a.  [from  bractea.]  Furnished  with 
bracts.  Barton. 

BRACT'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  bracts.        Martyn. 

RRAG'TE-OLE,  n.     A  little  bract.  De  Candolle. 

HRAC'TE-O-LATE,  a.     Furnished  with  bracteoles. 
I    BRAGT'LESS,  a.     In  botany,  destitute  of  bracts. 

BRAD,  in  Saxon,  is  broad,  toad  occurs  in  names  ;  as  in 
Bradford.,  broudford. 

BRAD,  ?!.  [Ann.  broud,  a  point ;  Ir.  brod,  or  braid ; 
Dan.  brand,  a  goad  or  sfjng  ;  Ch.  E^3,  barat,  a  dart, 
a  borer.] 

A  particular  kind  of  nail,  used  in  floors  and  other 
work,  where  it  is  deemed  proper  to  drive  nails  entire- 
ly into  the  wood.  For  tins  purpose,  it  is  made  with- 
out a  broad  head  or  shoulder  over  the  shank. 

Moxon. 

BRAD'Y-PUS,  n.    The  sloth,  which  see. 

BRAG,  v.  i.  [W.  bragiaw,  to  swell,  to  shoot  up,  to 
brag  ;  brag,  a  sprouting,  malt  ;  bragu,  to  malt.  It 
coincides  with  Dan.  brager,  to  crackle,  Gr.  /Jpax'o, 
Eng.  to  brag,  and  many  "other  words  signifying  to 
break,  or  shoot  forth.     See  Brave.] 

To  boast;  to  display  one's  actions,  merits,  or  ad- 
vantages ostentatiously  ;  to  tell  boastful  stories  ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  brag  of  a  good  horse,  or  of  a  feat. 
Sidney.  Skak. 
To  brag  on,  is  vulgar  ;  indeed,  the  word  itself  is  be- 
come low,  and  is  not  to  be  used  in  elegant  composi- 
tion. 

BRAG,  n,  A  boast  or  boasting;  ostentatious  verbal 
display  of  one's  deeds,  or  advantages  ;  the  thing 
boasted.  Milton.     Bacon. 

Spenser  has  used  this  word  as  an  adverb  for 
proudly. 

BRAG,  n.    A  game  at  cards.  Ckesterfield. 

BRAG-GA-Do'OIO,  (brag-ga-do'sho,)  n.  A  puffing, 
boasting  fellow.  Dryden. 

BRAG'GARD-ISM,  n.     [Old  Fr.  braggardisc] 
Boastfiiincss  ;  vain  ostentation. 

BRAG'GART,  n.  [brag  and  art,  ard,  kind.]  A  boast- 
er ;  a  vain  fellow.  Shale. 

BRAG'GART,  a.    Boastful ;  vainly  ostentatious. 

Donne. 

BRAG'GER,  7i.     One  who  brags  ;  a  boaster. 

BRAG'GET,  n.     [W.  bragawd.     See  Brag.] 

A  liquor  made  by  fermenting  the  wort  of  ale  and 
mead.  Owen 

BR  Vf'fUNG,  7i.    Act  of  boasting. 

BRAG'GING,  ppr.     Boasting. 

lillAG'GiNG-LY,  ado.     Iloastingly. 

BRAG'LESS,  a.  Without  bragging  or  ostentation. 
[  Unusual.]  Stole. 

BRAG'LY,  adv.    Finely ;  so  as  it  may  be  bragged  of. 

[JVot  used.]  Spcjiscr. 

i;, v    :''e  i     ,: .-  The   Ural  person  in  the  trinity  of  the 

Hindoos  ;  the  creator     The  other  two  are  Vishnoo, 

the  preserver  or  redeemer,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer. 

Encvc.  Am. 


BRA 

U'KXH-MAN'IS,  a-    Pertaining  to  the  brachmans. 

IIIt.UI'MIN,7>.    A  priest  auionei.be  Hindoos. 
BRAID,   v.  t.     [Sax.  bredan,  to  braid;  Old  Eng.  brede; 
Han.  breide,  to  upbraid.] 

1.  To  weave  or  infold  three  or  more  strands  to  form 


3.  To  reproach.     [Obs.]     [See  Upbraid.] 

4.  To  break  ;  to  tear  ;  to  start.     [Obs.] 

BRAID,  n.     A  string,  cord,  or  other  texture,  formed  by 
weaving  together  different  strands. 
2.  A  start.  Sackvillc. 

BRA  ID,  a.     Deceitful.  Slmk. 

Chaucer  used  the  Saxon  word  brede,  to  deceive. 
This  is  the  figurative  sense  of  braid.     [Obs.] 
BRAID'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Woven  together ;  commingled 

by  rubbing. 
BRaID'ING,  ppr.    Weaving  or  interlacing;  commin- 
gling by  rubbing. 
BRaIL,  7t.     [Fr.  braycr,  a  brail,   <r  truss,  a  contracted 
'word.] 

1.  A  piece  of  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing. 

2.  In  navigation,  brails  are  ropes  passing  through 
pulleys,  on  the  mi/.zen-mast  ami  yard,  and  fastened 
to  the  aftmost  leech  of  the  sail  in  different  places,  to 
truss  it  up  close.  Also,  all  ropes  employed  to  haul 
up  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and  skirts  of  the  other 
great  sails,  for  the  more  ready  furling  of  them. 

Mar.  Diet. 
BRAIL,  v.  t.     To  brail  up,  is  to  haul  up  into  the  brails, 

or  to  truss  up  with  the  brails.  Mar.  Diet. 

BRAIN,  n.     [Sax.   brwgan,  brrgen,  bragen;  D.  brein; 

Gr.  0peypo,   properly,  Hie  fore  part  of  the  head,  or 

sinciput  ■  also,  the  brain.] 

1.  The  soft  mass,  or  viscus,  inclosed  in  the  crani- 
um, or  skull,  forming  the  most  important  and  most 
largely  developed  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  and  emotions.  It  consists  ol 
two  larger  portions,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and 
of  certain  smaller  parts,  situated  at  their  base.  From 
the  smaller  parts,  at  its  base,  proceed  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  certain  pairs  of  nerves,  part  distributed,  as 
nerves  of  special  sensation,  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  part,  as  nerves  of  common  sensation  and  motion, 
to  the  head  and  neck.  The  term  has.  also,  been  ap- 
plied to  the  cerebrum,  in  distinction  from  the  cerebel- 
lum, or  little  brain. 

2.  The  understanding.  Hale. 

3.  The  affections  ;  fancy;  imagination  [Unusual.] 

Shak.     Sandys. 
BRAIN,  v.  t.     To  dash  out  the  brains  ;  to  kill  by  beat- 
ing out  the  brains.  Pope.     Dryden. 
2.  To  conceive  ;  to  understand.  [Notused.)  Shak. 
BRAIN'-FEYER,  n.     An  old  term  for  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 


BRAINLESS,  a.  Without  understanding;  silly; 
thoughtless:  witless.  Ticket.     Shak. 

BRA1NTAN,  m.  [brain  and  pan.]  The  skull  which 
incloses  the  brain.  Dryden. 

BRAINSICK,  a.  [brain  and  sick.]  Disordered  in 
il nder,  eluding  :  gidd)   i  i  hough  i  less      e,ee/o  .-. 

BUAIN'SICK-LY  ado.  Weakly  ;  with  a  disordered 
understanding.  Sltak. 

BRAIN'SICK-NESS,  n.  Disorder  of  the  understand- 
ing; giddiness;  indiscretion. 

BRAIN'THRQB,  n.     The  throbbing  of  the  brain. 

BRaIT,  «.     Among  jeweli  rs,  a  rough  diamond. 

BRAKE,  pp.  of  Break.     [Obs.]     [See  Break.] 

BRAKE,  7i.  [W.  brwg ;  Ir.  fraock ;  Port,  brejo  ;  Sp. 
breio  ;  Dan.  brogue  ;  G.  hreclic  ;  L.  erica  ;  Gr.  epiKOj, 
epeiKoj,  to  break.  Sc  named,  probah'y,  from  its  rough- 
ness or  broken  appea  ance.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  different  species  of  fern,  of  the 
genus  Pteris,  particul  rly  "to  the  female  fern,  (P. 
aquilina ;)  also  to  different  species  of  fern  of  other 
genera.  The  name  is  also  used  collectively  in  the 
plural,  (brakes.) 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  brake.  Eneyc. 

3.  A  thicket;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
brambles  Johnson. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  thicket  of  canes  ;  as,  a 
cane-brake;  but  I  believe  used  only  in  composition. 

'Ellicott. 
BRAKE,  7i.   [See  Break  |    An  instrument  or  machine 
to  break  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  The  handle  or  lever  by  which  a  pump  is  worked  ; 
that  is,  brae,  brachium,  an  arm. 

3.  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

4.  A  sharp  bit,  or  snaffle. 

5.  A  machine  for  confining  refractory  horses  while 
the  smith  is  shoeing  them.  Johnson. 

6.  That  part  of  the  carriage  of  a  movable  battery, 
or  engine,  which  enables  it  to  turn.  Fairfax. 

7.  A  large,  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods  after 
ploughing;  called  also  a  drag. 

BRAKE,  n.*  An  instrument  attached  to  wheels,  par- 
ticularly to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  especially 
railroad  cars,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  wheels,  re- 
tards or  stops  their  motion. 


BRAKE'MAN, 
manage  the  In 

BRAK'Y,  a.  F 
bles  or  shrubs 


[Br, 


Her 


ttu. 


ha    '  '  ^ 

BRUM' A,     >      L..  primus  ;  i  r.  /mount,  nrsi,  cniei  ,  ixom. 

BRAII'iUA,  )    from,  origin,  beginning.] 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Indian  nations,  considered 
as  the  creator  of  all  tilings.  Ms.  Researches. 

BRAM'BLE,  «.  [Sax.  brembel,  brem.br,  brand,  a  bram- 
ble, rubus,  vepres  ;  D.  bruam,  br  ..  mbvsclt,  bruannlrui!:., 
bramble;  Ger.  brombeer,  blackberry;  brombeerstaadr. 
bramble.  This  plant,  probably,  is  named  from  its 
berry  or  its  prickles.     See  Broom.] 

The  raspberry  bush  or  blackberry  bush  ;  a  name 
common  to  different  species  of  the  genus  Rubus,  in- 
cluding the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  They  are 
armed  with  prickles  ;  hence,  ill  common  language, 
any  rough,  prickK  shrub 

BRAM'BLE-BUSII,    n.      [bramble   and    bush.]      The 
bramble,  or  a  collection  of  brambles  growing  together. 
Ash. 

BRAM'BLED,  (bram'bld,)  a.  Overgrown  with  bram- 
bles. 

BRAM'BLE-NET,  n.  [bramble  and  net.]  A  hallier, 
or  a  net  to  catch  birds.  Eneyc.    Ash. 

BRAM'BLING,  j  n.      A  bird,  a  species  of   Fringilla 

BRAM'BLE,       (      the  mountain  finch.  Eneyc 

BRAM'BLY,  ado.    Full  of  brambles. 

BRaM'IN,      j  fSee  Bpachmak  ( 

BRaH'MIN,  1   "•     l>ee  Brachmaw.J 

A  priest  among  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations  of 
India.  There  are  several  orders  of  Bramins,  many 
of  whom  are  very  corrupt  in  their  morals  ;  others 
live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted  to  supersti- 
tion and  indolence.  They  are  the  only  persons  who 
understand  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are  written  ; 
and  to  them  are  European  nations  indebted  for  their 


pposed 

subordiu 
BRAM'IN 
llilAM-LN'-EE' 
BRA-MIN'ie-AL,  a.    Pertain: 

their  doctrines  and  worship  ; 


lS'-  n 
IB',  i  "' 
E-AL,  a. 


fe  of  a  Bramin. 
the 


ramms,  or 
,  the   brnniimcal  sys- 
tem. As.  Researches. 

BRAM'IN-ISM,  ti.  The  religion,  or  system  of  doc- 
trines, of  the  Bramins. 

BRAN,  71.  [W.  bran,  composed  of  b  and  rhan,  a  piece, 
from  rhanu,  to  rend  or  tear  ;  Arm.  brenn  ;  Ir.  and  Fr. 
bran.  In  Italian,  brano  is  a  piece  or  bit.  Arm. 
ranna;  It.  rannam,  to  tear.] 

The  proper  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other 
farinaceous  grain, separated  from  tue  flour  by  bolting. 

BRANCARD,  n.     [Fr.]    A  horse  litter     [Not  in  use.] 

BRANCH,  n.  [Fr.  branche;  Arm.  brancq.  If  n  is  not 
radical,  this  word  coincides  with  W.  braic,  the  arm, 
a  shoot.    This  is  probably  the  fact  ] 

1.  A  shoot  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  a  limb ;  a 
bough  shooting  from  the  stem,  or  from  another 
branch  or  bough.  Johnson  restricts  the  word  to  a 
shoot  from  a  main  bough;  but  the  definition  is  war- 
ranted neither  by  etymology  nor  usage. 

A  division  of  a  mam  stem,  supporting  the  leaves 
and  fructification.  Martyn. 

An  arm  of  a  tree  sprouting  from  the  stem.    Eneyc. 

2.  Any  arm  or  extended  part  shooting  or  extended 
from  the  main  body  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  branch  of  a 
candlestick  or  of  an  artery  Hence,  from  similitude, 
a  smaller  stream  running  into  a  larger  one,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  Also,  the  shoot  of  a  stag's  horn ; 
an  antler. 

3.  Any  member  oi  part  of  a  body,  or  system  ;  a 
distinct  article  ;  a.  section  or  subdivi.-ion  ;  as  charity 
is  a  branch  of  Christian  duty. 

4.  Any  individual  of  a  family  descending  in  a 
collateral  line;  any  desceiwlant  from  a  common 
parent  or  stock. 

5.  Branches  of  a  bridle;  two  pieces  of  bent  iron, 
which  bear  the  bit,  the  cross  chains,  and  the  curb. 

6.  In  architecture,  brum  //cs  of  ogirrs  are  the  aj/ches 
of  Gothic  vaults,  traversing  from  one  angle  to  another 
diagonally,  and  forming  a  cross  between  the  other- 
aiches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the  square,  of  winch 
these  aiches  are  diagonals.  Harris. 

7.  A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  A  chandelier.  Ash. 
BRANCH,  7j.  i.    To  shoot  or  spread  in  branches;  to 

ramify  ;  as  a  plant,  or  as  horns. 

2.  To  di 
as  a  m 
ramify. 

3.  To  speak  diffusively  ;  to  make  many  distinctions 
or  divisions  in  a  discourse. 

4.  To  have  herns  shooting  out.  Milton. 
BRANCH,  7j.  /.     To  divide  as  into  branches ;  to  make 

subordinate  divisions.  Bacon. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needle-work,  representing 
branches,  flowers,  or  twigs.  Spenser. 

BRANCH'-ED,  (briincht,)  pp.  Divided  or  spread  into 
branches  ;  separated  into  subordinate  parts;  adorned 
with  branches  ;  furnished  with  branches. 
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BB&NCH'£D-WDBK,  (brancht'wurk,)  n.  The  carved 
and  sculptured  leaves  aud  brandies  ill  monuments 
and  Inezes. 

BRANCH'ER,  re.     One  tl.at  shoots  forth  brandies. 

2.  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest 
and  take  to  Hie  branches. 

BEANCH'EK-Y,  re.  The  ramifications  of  the  vessels 
dispersed  through  the  pulpy  part  of  fruit. 

Encyc.    Ash. 

BRANCH'I-iB,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Gills  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  organs  of  respiration  in  certain  animals  which 
live  in  water,  as  fishes  and  Crustacea. 

BRANCH'I-NESS,  «.    Fullness  of  branches.  Johnson. 

BRANCHING,  j,pr.  Shooting  in  branches;  dividing 
into  several  subordinate  parts. 

BRANCHING,  a.  Furnished  with  branches  ;  shoot- 
ing out  branches. 

BRANGH'I-O-POD,  n.  j       [Gr.  ppayx'a,   gills, 

BRAN€H-1-0P'0-DA,  re.  pi.  j  and    irons,    no doc, 

foot.] 

Terms  denoting  an  order  of  Crustacea,  generally 
very  small  or  minute  ;  so  named  from  their  feet,  or 
locomotive  extremities,  having  been  supposed  to  per- 
form the  function  of  nills.  P.  Cue. 

BRANCH-I-OS'TE-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  0payxi",  gills, 
and  s~ey>s,  a  covering.] 

Having  gill-covers,  m  covered  gills,  as  a  branchioste- 
gous  fish  ;  covering  the  gills,  as  the  branchiaslegous 
membrane  ;  belonging  to  ibe  gill-covcrs,asthe  branclt- 
iostcgoas  rays.  The  bronchioslegi  are  an  order  of 
fish  in  the  Linnrean  system,  the  rays  of  whose  fins 
are  bony,  but  whose  gill  covers  are  destitute  of  bony 
rays.  Encyc. 

BRANGH'I-REME,  re.     [Gr.  0pay%ta,  and  L.  rcmus.] 
An  animal  that  has  legs  terminating  in  a  bundle  of 
setiform  branches,  connected  with  Its  respiration. 
Kirby. 

BRANCH'-LEAF,  re.    A  leaf  growing  on  a  branch. 
Martyn. 

BRANCH'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  branches  or  shoots ; 
without  any  valuable  product  ;  barren  ;  naked. 

Shah. 

BRXNCH'LET,  re.  A  little  branch  ;  a  twig  ;  the  sub- 
division of  a  branch.      Martini.     Asiot.  Researches. 

BRXNUH'-PE-IHIN'GLE,  (d'unk'l,)  n.  A  peduncle 
springing  from  a  branch.  Mnrtun. 

BRANCH'-PI-LOT,  n.  A  pilot  who  has  a  branch  or 
public  commission. 

Lams  of  Mi*snrhuxitts  nod  New  York. 

BRANCH'Y,a.  Full  of  branches  ;  having  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Pope. 

BRAND,  n.  [Sax  brand;  D.  brand;  G.  brand;  Dan. 
brirmle  ;  Sw.  brand;  from  branna,  brenneh,  to  burn. 
See  Burs.] 

1.  A  burning  piece  of  wood  ;  or  a  stick  or  piece  of 
wood  partly  burnt,  whether  burning   or  after  the 

2  A  sword,  either  from  brandishing.)  Fr.  brandir,) 
or  from  its  gi  ifie.-iu  -  iiriglituess;  umv  obsolete,  unless 
in  poetn/.  Milton. 

3.  A  thunder-holt.  Granville. 

4.  A  mark  made  by  buniin?  with  a  hot  iron,  as 
upon  a  criminal,  oi  upon  a  cask,  o  stigma;  any  note 
of  infamy.  Rar.cni      Jh-yden. 

5.  A  disease  in  vegetables,  bv  which  their  leaves 
and  tende  bark  are  partially  destroyed,  as  if  burnt; 
called  also  burn.  P.  Cue. 

BRAND,  v.  t.  To  burn  or  impress  a  mark  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  as,  to  brand  a  criminal,  by  way  of  punishment ; 
or  to  brand  a  cask,  or  any  thing  else,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  mark  upon  it. 

2.  To  fix  a  mark  or  character  of  infamy,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  branding  of  criminals  ;  to  stigmatize  as 
infamous  ;  as,  to  brand  a  vice  with  infamy. 

Rowc.     Addison. 

BRAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Marked  with  a  hot  iron  ;  stig- 
matized. 

BRAND'-GOOSE,  n.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  of  the 
genus  Anas,  usually  called,  in  America,  brant. 

BRAN'DI-£D,  (hran'did,)  a.  Mingled  with  brandy; 
made  stronger  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

BRAIiD'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  a  mark  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  fixing  a  stigma  or  mark  of  reproach. 

BBAND'ING-I-RON,  (-i-urn,)   n.     An   iron   to  brand 

BRAND'-i-R0N,(-l-urn,)7t.  A  branding-iron.  [with. 
2.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on. 

BRAND'ISIl,  v.  t.  [Fr.  brandir;  Port,  brandir;  Sp. 
biandir,  r  changed  into  / ,-  it.  brandire ;  probably 
allied  to  Fr.  branlcr,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  move  or  wave,  as  a  weapon  ;  to  raise  and 
move  in  various  directions  ;  to  shake  or  flourish  ;  as, 
to  brandish  a  sword  or  a  cane.  It  often  indicates 
threatening. 

2.  To  play  with  ;  to  flourish  ;  as,  to  brandish  syl- 
logisms. Locke. 

BRAND'ISH -El),  (brand '\s\,i,)pp.     Raised  and  waved 

in  the  air  with  a  flourish. 
BK.WD'i.-'il-F.li,  re.     One  who  brandishes. 
BRAND'ISH-ING,  ppr.    Raising  and  waving  in  the 

air;  flourishing. 
BRAND'LING,  n.     A  kind  ot  worm.  Walton. 

BRAND'-NEW,  (-nQ,)a.     [See  Biiand.]     Quite  new; 

bright  as  a  brand  of  fire.  Tatler. 

[This  word,  though  now  vulgar,  was  considered 


BRA 

by  Spelman   as   peculiarly  elegant  and  appropriate. 

Rich.  Diet.] 
BRAN'DY,   a.     [D.  branden;  Ger.  brennen,  to  distil; 

brandm,  to  boil;  brenner,  a  distiller;  G.  branntwein  ; 

Fr.  brandevin,  brandy.     See  Burn.] 
An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  wine.    This  is  the 

appropriate   sense,  though  the  same  name    is    now 

given  to  spirit  distilled  from  other  liquors,  and   in  the 

United  States   particularly  to  that  which  is  distilled 

from  cider  and  peaches.     In  the  north  of  Europe,  the 

term  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit  obtained  from  grain. 
BRAN'DV -WINE,  re.     Brandy.  Wiseman. 

BR  AN"GL.E,  77.     [Ituss.  bran,  war,  strife,  noise,  broi! ; 

branyu,  to  oinder,  to  scold  ;  h.frendeo.    Q.u.  wrangle. 

Brangle,  in  Scottish,. signifies  to  shake,  or  to  threaten  ; 

Fr.  branlcr.] 
A  wrangle ;  a  squabble ;  a  noisy  ccrrtest  or  dispute. 
Swift. 
BRAN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  wrangle;   to  dispute  conten 

tiously  ;  to  squabble.  Swift. 


BRAN''GLE-MENT.  n.     Wrangle;  brangle. 
BRAN"GLER,  n.     A  quarrelsome  person. 
BRAN"GLING,  n.     A  quarrel.  Whitlock 

BRANK,   re.      [So   named,  probably,  from   its  joints. 

breaks.     "  Gallia- quoqiio  suuni  genus  farris  dedere '; 

quod  illic  brancc  vocant,  apud  uos  s.mdalum,  nitidis- 

simi  grani."    Plin.  18.  7.] 

1.  Buckwheat,  a  species  of  Polygonum;  a  grain 
cultivated  mostly  for  beasts  and  poultry  ;  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  flour  is  much  used  for  making 
breakfast  cakes. 

2.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  scold- 
ing-bridle, an  instrument  for  correcting  scolding 
women.  It  consists  of  a  head-piece,  which  incloses 
:he  head  of  the  offender,  and  of  a  sharp  iron,  which 
enters  the  mouth  and  restrains  the  tongue. 

Plott.     Encyc. 
BRANK'UR-SINE,  re.     [brank  and  ursus,  a  bear.] 

Bear's-brcci !i,  or  Acanthus,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 

several  species     The  leaves  of  the  common  sort  are 

said  to  have  furnished  tne  model  of  the  Corinthian 

capital  - 
BRAN'LIN,  n.    A  species  of  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 

In  some  places  called  the  fingnj,  from  five  or  six 

black  lines  or  marks  on  each  side  resembling  fingers. 

It  is  found  in  rapid  streams.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BRAN'-NEW.     See  Brand-new. 
BRAN'NY,  a.     [from  bran.]     Having  the  appearance 

of  bran  ;  consisting  of  bran.  Wiseman. 

BRAN'SLE,  re.    A  brawl,  or  dance.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 
BRANT,  re.     [Q.U.  brand,  burnt  or  brown.]     A  species 

of  wild  goose,  of  the  genus  Anas  ;  called  also  brent 

and  brand-goose,  which  see. 
BRANT,  a.     Steep.  Todd. 

BRANT'-FOX,  n.     A  kind  of  fox,  the  vulpes  alopex, 

smaller  than  the  common  fox,  and  distinguished  by 

the  blackness  of  its  feet.  Booth. 

BRA'SEN,  (hra'zn,)  a.     Made  of  brass.     [See  Brass 

and  Brazen.] 
BRASH,  a.     Hastv  in  temper ;  impetuous.         Grose. 

2.  Brittle.     [Local.] 
BRa'SIER,  (bra'zhur,)  re.    An  artificer  who  works  in 

brass.  Franklin. 


Q.  A  pan  for  holding  coals.     [See  Brass.] 
\-SIL'.     See  Brazil. 


(KASb,   re.     [Sax.    brois 
pros.     In  Welsh,  pros 
quick,  ready,    sharp, 
presu,  to  render    in 
present.     The   latter 


W.  prSs;  Corn,  brest;  Ir. 
gnifies  brass,  and  what  is 
iart,  also  haste,  fuel,  and 
to  hasten,  to  render 
dicates  that  it  is  from 
the  Latin.  But  I  see  no  connection  between  these 
senses  and  brass.  This  word  may  be  named  from 
its  bright  color,  and  be  allied  to  Port,  braia,  Sp. 
brasas,  live  coals,  abrazar,  abrasar,  to  burn  or  in- 
flame ;  but  the  real  origin  and  primary  sense  are  not 
evident.] 

1.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  of  a  yellow  color, 
usually  containing  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
zinc;  but  the  proportions  are  variable.  The  best 
brass  is  made  by  cementation  of  calamine,  or  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  with  granulated  copper.        Thomson. 

2.  Impuri.-nce  ;  a  brazen  face. 
BRASS'-BAND,    w.    A   company   of   musicians  who 

perform   on   instruments  of  brass,  as   the   trumpet, 
bugle,  &c. 

BltASS'-FOIL,  re.  Dutch  leaf,  or  Dutch  gold  ;  formed 
by  beating  out  plates  of  brass  to  great  thinness. 

BRASS' AGE,  re.  A  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray  the 
expense  of  coinage.  Brande. 

BRASS'ART,  «.  In  plate  armor,  the  piece  which  pro- 
tected the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  shoulder  Brande. 

BRASSE,  re.  The  pale,  spotted  perch,  with  two  long 
teeth  on  each  side  ;  the  Lucioperca.  Ash. 

BRAS'SET,  7(.    A  casque  or  head-piece  of  armor. 

BRAS'SI-€A,  re.     [L.]     Cabbage.  Pope. 

BRASS'I-NESS,  re.  A  quality  of  brass;  the  appear- 
ance of  brass. 

BRASS'-PaV-.ED,  a.     Hard  as  brass.  Spenser. 

BRASS-VIS'AG-ED,  a.     Impudent.  Chalmers. 

BRASS'Y,a.     Pertaining  to  brass  ;  partaking  of  brass; 
hard  as  brass  ;  having  the  color  of  brass. 
2.  Impudent;  impudently  bold. 


BRAS'!',  a.     Burst.     [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BRAT,  n.     [G.  brut.] 

1.  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt. 

2.  Offspring ;  progeny. 

BRAUL,  re.  Indian  cloth  with  blue  and  white  stripes, 
calle'd turbanU  Encyc. 

BRA-Va'DO,  re.  [Sp.  orai'ata-  Fr.  bravade.  '  See 
Brave.] 

A  boast  or  brag  ;  an  arrogant  menace,  intended  to 
intimidate 

BRAVE,  a.f  [Fr.  brave  ;  Arm.  brao ;  Sp.  Port.  It. 
\ravo ;  D.  braaf;  Sw.  brof;  Dan.  brav ;  Ger.  &rau, 
whence  bravircn,  to  look  big,  to  bully  or  hector.  In 
Sp.  and  Port,  broco  signifies  b-arr,  valiant,  strenuous, 
bullying,  fierce,  wild,  savage,  rude,  unpolished,  ex- 
cellent, tine  ;  braocar,  to  bully,  to  menace  hi  an 
arrogant  manner  ;  irc7>aisaswellofthesea;  bravcia, 
valor,  and  fury  of  the  elements.  The  word  brave 
expresses  also  a  showy  dress  ;  Arm.  bragal,  to  be 
well  dressed,  fine,  spruce,  of  which  brao  seems  to  be 
a  contraction.  The  word  hears  the  sense  of  open, 
bold,  expanding,  and  rushing,  vaunting.  It  is  doubt- 
less contracted,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  brag.] 

1.  Courageous  ;  bold  ;  daring ;  intrepid ;  fearless 
of  danger  ;  as,  a  brace  warrior.  It  usually  unites 
the  sense  of  courage  with  generosity  and  dignity  of 
mind,  qualities  often  united.  Sacon. 

The  brave  man  will  not  deliberately  do  an  injury  to  his  fellow- 

2.  Gallant ;  lofty  ;  graceful  ;  having  a  noble  mien. 

Shak. 

3.  Magnificent ;    grand  ;    as,  a  brave   place. 

Dcnham. 

4.  Excellent  ;  noble ;  dignified.  [But  in  modern 
usage,  it  hu3  nearly  lost  its  opj^'iijituni  to  things.] 


5.  Gaudy  ;  showy  in  dress.     [Ar.  <_J  vJ  baraka,  to 
adorn.]     [Obs.]  '  Spenser. 

BRAVE,  re.  A  hector,  a  man  daring  beyond  dis- 
cretion or  decency. 

Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fisrht.  Ehyam. 

2.  A  boast ;  a  challenge ;  a  defiance.  Shak. 

3.  In  America,  an  Indian  wt.  -;or  is  called  a  brave, 
a  term  first  applied  by  the  French. 

BRAVE,  v.  t.  To  defy  ;  to  challenge  ;  to  encounter 
with  courage  aud  fortitude,  or  without  being  moved  ; 
to  set  at  defiance. 

The  ills  of  love  I  can  brave. 

The  roclf  that  braves  the  tempest.  Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  a  boasting  appearance  of;  as,  to  brave 
that  which  they  believe  not.  Bacon. 

BRAV'i'D,  pp.     Defied  ;  set  at  defiance  ;  met  without 

dismay,  or  Iving  moved. 
BRaVE'LY,  adv.    Courageously;  gallantly;  splendid- 
ly; in  a  brave  manner  ;  heroically. 
In  Spenser,  finely  ;  gaudily. 

2.  In  colloquial  usage,  in  good  health  ;  or  much  re- 
covered from  illness.  JYorfolk.     Suffolk. 

[In  this  sense  the  term  is  still  occasionally  used   in 
America.] 
BRAVER,  a. ;  comp.  of  Brave. 

BRAV'ER-Y,  re.tCourage  ;  heroism  ;  undaunted  spirit ; 
intrepidity  ;  gallantry;  fearlessness  of  danger  ;  often 
united  with  generosity  or  dignity  of  mind  which 
despises  meanness  and  cruelty,  and  disdains  to  take 
advantage  of  a  vanquished  enemy. 

The  duelist,  in   previiij  his  bravely,  shows  that  he  thinks  it  SU&- 

2.  Splendor  ;  magnificence  ;  showy  appearan  e. 

The  bravery  u(  their  ttnkliier  emiul'iils.  —  It.  iii.  Jj.eliser. 

3.  Show  ;  ostentation  ;  fine  dress.               Bacon. 

4.  Bravado;  boast.  Bacon      Sidney. 

5.  A  showy  person.  Spenser, 
the  last  four  sensi 

EST,  a. ;  superl. 

BRAVING,  ppr.     Setting  at  defiance  ;  challenging. 

BRa'VO,  71.  [It.  and  Sp.]  A  daring  villain  .  a  bandit : 
one  who  sets  law  at  defiance  ,  an  assassin  or  mur- 
derer. Gov.  of  Vie  Tongue. 

BRa'VO,  intcri.     Well  done. 

BRA-Vu'RA,  re.  [Sp.,  a  boasting.]  An  air  charac- 
terized by  niinuli- divisions,  giving  several  notes  to  a 
syllable,  and  requiring  great*  force  and  spirit  in  the 
performer.  P.  Cm. 

BRAWL,  v.  i.  [G.  biitten  ;  D.  brullen ;  Dan.  vruale 
and  brole;  Sw.  rrala,  to  roar  or  bellow  ;  Pi,  brailler  ; 
Arm.  brailhat,  to  brawl  or  be  noisy  ;  L.  prailior;  W. 
broliaw,  to  boast,  to  brag  ;  brawl,  a  shooting  out,  a 
boast.] 

1.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently.  Watts. 

2.  To  speak  loud  and  indecently.  Slink. 

3.  To  roar  as  water  ;  to  make  a  noise.  Sbuk. 
BRAWL,  v.  t.  To  drive  or  beat  away.  Shak. 
BRAWL,  re.     [Norm,  brauh] 

1.  Noise;  quarrel;  scurrility;  uproar.      Hooker. 

2.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  resemble  the 
modem  cotillon.  Shak.     B.  Jonson.     Gray. 

BRAWL'ER,  re.     A  noisy  fellow  ;  a  wrangler.  Ayliffe. 
BRAWL'ING,  re.     The  act  of  quarreling. 
BRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Quarrelling  ;  quarrelsome. 
BRAYVL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  quarrelsome 
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BRAWN,  re.     [L.  aprvgnus,  cnro  aprng 
"l.  Tlie  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the  aninu 

2.  The  1eshy,  protuber: 
body 

3.  Bulk;  muscular  strength.  Dryden. 

4.  The  arm,  from  its  muscles  or  strength.    Shak. 

5.  The  flesh  of  the  boar  or  of  swine,  collared  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  inucfl  of  the  fat.  boiled  and  pickled. 

RRAWN'EI),  a.     Brawny  ;  strong.  .      Spenser. 

liRAVVN'ER,  re.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 
BRAWN'I-NGSS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  brawny; 

strength  ;  hardiness.  Locke. 

BRAWN'Y,  a.     Musculous  ;   fleshy  ;    bulky  ;   having 

large,  strong  muscles  ;  strong.  Dryden. 

BRaY,  u.  L     [Sax.  bracan ;   Fr    broyer,  to  pound  or 

bruise ;    brairc,  to  roar,  or  bray  as  an   ass ;   Ann. 

bregui,  to  roar ;  Norm,  brair,  to  cry  ;   to  brag ;   Gr. 

fipaxoi;  W.  briwaw,  to  break  in   pieces,  to  rub  or 

grind  ;  breyan,  a  quern  ;    Ir.  bra,  a  handmill.     See 

Brag  and  Break.] 

1.  To  pound,  beat,  or  grind   small  ;  as,  to  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar.     Prov.  xxvii. 

2.  v.  i.  To  u  ake  a  harsh  sound,  as  of  an  ass. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  male  a  harsh,  disagreeable,  grating  sound. 

Milton. 
BRAY,  re.    T)  !  harsh  sound  or  roar  of  an  ass ;  a  harsh, 
grating  sou    J. 

2.  Shel'   jg  ground  ;  a  declivity  or  slope  of  a  hill. 
[Scottish,  brae.]  Fairfax. 

BRAY,  ».     [W.  bre,  a  mount  or  peak.] 

A  hawk  or  mound  of  earth.     [06s.]  Herbert. 

BRAY'ER,  n.     One  that  brays  like  an  ass.         Pope. 
2.  An  instrument  to  temper  ink  in  printing-offices. 
Bailey.     Johnson. 
BRAY'ING, ppr.    Pounding  or  ".rindim:  small;  roaring. 
BRAY'ING,  h.    The  noise  of  an  ass. 

2.  Roar  ;  noise  ;  clamor.  Smith. 

iYLE,  re.    See 


Moron. 
2.  To  harden  to  impudence;   to  harden  as  with 
brass.  Shak. 

BRA'ZEN,  (bra'zn,)  a.  Made  of  brass;  as,  a  brazen 
helmet.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  brass  ;  proceeding  from  brass  ;  as, 
a  brazen  din.  Sliak. 

3.  Impudent ;  having  a  front  like  brass. 

Brazen  age,  or  age  of  brass  ;  in  mythology,  the  age 
which  succeeded  the  silver  age,  when  men  had  de- 
generated from  primitive  purity. 

Brazen  dish,  among  miners,  is  tlie  standard  by  which 
other  dishes  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the  king's  hall. 
[England.] 

Brazen  sea ;  in  Jewish  antiquity,  a  huge  vessel  of 
brass,  cast  on  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  placed  in  Sol- 
omon's temple.  It  was  10  cubits  from  brim  to  brim, 
5  in  hight,  30  in  circumference,  and  contained  3000 
baths.  It  was  designed  for  the  priests  to  wash  them- 
selves in,  before  they  performed  the  service  of  the 
temple.  Encyc. 

BRa'Z£N,  (bra'zn,)  v.  i.     To  be  impudent ;  to  bully. 
Arbuthuot. 

BRa'ZEN-BROVWED,  a.  Being  of  shameless  impu- 
dence. Brown. 

BRA'ZEN-FACE,  re.  [brazen  and  face.]  An  impu- 
dent person  ;  one  remarkable  for  effrontery.    Shak. 

BRA'ZEN-FAC'f;iJ,(l)ra'zn-faste,)a.  Impudent ;  bold 
tc^excess  ;  shameless.  Dryden. 

BRa'ZKN-LY,  adv.    In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

BRa'ZEN-NESS,  re.     Appearance  like  brass.     In  this 
sense,  brassinrss  is  the  more  correct  word. 
2.   Impudence;  excess  of  assurance. 

BRA'ZIER.     See  Brasier. 

BRA-ZIL',  in.     [Port,  braza,  a  live  coal,  or 

BRA-ZIL'-WOOD,  j  glowing  fire.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  wood  for  its  color;  and  it  is  said  that 
King  Emanuel,  of  Portugal,  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  in  America  on  account  of  its  producing  this 
wood.  It  was  first  riam-d  Santo  Cruz,  by  its  discov- 
erer, Pedro  Alvares  Cabral.  Lindlei/'s  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Brazil.     Med.  Rep.  Hex.  2,  vol.  3,  200.] 

Brazil,  or  brazil-wood,  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  of  a 
red  color,  growing  in  Brazil  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  is  used  in  manufactures  for  dyeing  red.  It 
is  the. produce  of  the  Cmsalpinia  ecliinata. 

BRAZ-I-LET'TO,  re.  A  kind  of  red  dyeing-wood,  in- 
ferior to  the  brazil-wood,  brought  from  Jamaica,  the 
produce  of  two  species  of  Csesalpmia,  ((,'.  brasiliensis 
and  C.  crista.)     See  Brazil-Wood.  Bancroft. 

BRA-ZIL'IAN,  (bra-zil'yan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Brazil ; 
as,  Brazilian  strand.  Barlow. 

BRA-ZIL'-NUT,  re.  The  Juvia  ;  the  nut  of  a  large 
South  American  tree  ;  the  Bertholletia  eicelsa. 

BRAZ'ING,  n.    The  act  of  uniting  by  an  alloy  of  brass 

BREACH,  re.  [Fr.  breche;  D.  breuk;  Ger.  bruch;  Sw. 
brack:  Dan.  brink;  Sp.  and  Port,  brecha.  See  Break.] 
1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  state  of  being  broken  ;  a 
rupture  ;  a  break  ;  n  gap  ;  the  space  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  solid  body  parted  by  violence;  as,  a 
breach  in  a  garment  or  in  a  wall. 
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2.  The  violation  of  a  law  ;  the  violation  or  non- 
fulfillment of  a  contract ;  the  non-performance  of  a 
moral  duty  ;  non-performance  of  duty  being  a  breach 
of  obligation  as  well  as  a  positive  transgression  or  vi- 
olation. 


exy  breach  of  the   public 


publit 


3.  An  opening  in  a  coast.  [JVof  usual.]     Spenser. 

4.  Separation  between  friends  by  means  of  enmity  ; 
difference  ;  quarrel.  Clarendon. 

5.  Infraction  ;  injury  ;  invasion  ;  as,  a  breach  upon 
kingly  power.  Clarendon. 

6.  Bereavement;  loss  of  a  friend  and  its  consequent 
affliction. 

7.  A  violation  of  the  public  peace,  as  by  a  riot,  af- 
fray, or  any  tumult  which  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
destructive  to  the  public  tranquillity  ,is  called  a  breach 
of_t/ie  peace. 

BREACH,  v.  t.  To  make  a  breach  or  opening,  as  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortification.  Life  of  Wellington. 

BRfACH'FUL,  a.    Full  of  breaches. 

BRkACH'Y,  a.     Apt  to  break  fences.  Hulloway. 

BREAD,  (bred,)  n.  [Sax.  bread  ;  Ger.  brot,  brod;  D. 
brood;  Sw.  brod  ;  Dan.  brod;  Qu.  Gr.  /i/.coros,  any- 
thing esculent.  If  the  word  signifies  food  in  general, 
or  that  which  is  eaten,  probably  it  is  the  Heb.  and 
Ch.  ril-Q,  from  ma,  barah,  to  eat  or  feed.  But, 
in  German,  it  signifies  loaf  as  well  as  bread.  "Ze- 
hen  brot."  ten  loaves.  It  may  therefore  signify, 
primarily,  a  lump  or  portion.] 

1.  A  mass  of  dough,  made  by  moistening  and 
kneading,  anil  usually  fermenting,  the  flour  or  meal 
of  some  species  of  grain,  and  baked  in  an  oven  or 

2.  Food  in  general.  [pan. 

In  the  sweat  <>\  itiv  be"  shntt  thou  eat  bread.  —  Gen.  iii. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Support  of  life  in  general ;  maintenance. 

Is  the  rewaitf  of  virtue  bread7  Pope. 

Bee-bread.     See  Bee. 

Ship-bread  ;  bread  for  ships  ;  hard  biscuits. 
Cassada-brcad.     See  Cassada. 

BREAD,  v.t.     [Sax.  brmdan.     See  Broad.] 

To  spread.     Wot  used.]  Ray. 

BREAD'CIIIP-PER,  n.     [bread  and  c/»>.]     One  who 
chips  bread  ;  a  baker's  servant;  an  under  butler. 
Shak. 

BREAD'-€ORN,  re.  [bread .and  corn.]  Corn  of  which 
bread  is  made.  This,  in  most  countries,  is  wheat  or 
rye  ;  but,  in  some  countries,  bread  is  made  of  other 
grain,  as  of  maize  in  some  parts  of  America. 

BREAD'EN,  (bred'n,)  a.     Made  of  bread.      Rovers. 

BREAD'-FROIT-TREE,  re.*  [bread,  fruit,  and  tree.] 
The  Artocarpiis  incisa,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  size  of  an  apple- 
tree,  producing  a  fruit  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  and 
as  large  as  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  eaten  as 
food.  Enciic. 

BREAD'LESS,  a.  Without  bread  ;  destitute  of  food. 

BREAD'-ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  in  a  ship's  hold, 
where  the  bread  is  kept. 

BREAD'-STUFF,  re.  Bread  com,  meal,  or  flour.  [U. 
States.] 

BREADTH,  (bredth,)  re.  [Sax.  breed  and  bred.  See 
Board  and  Broad.] 

The  measure  or  extent  of  any  plain  surface  from 
side  to  side  ;  a  geometrical  dimension,  which,  multi- 
plied into  the  length,  constitutes  a  surface  ;  as,  the 
length  of  a  table  is  five  feet,  and  the  breadth  three; 
5  X  3=  15  feet,  the  whole  surface. 

BREADTU'LESS,  «.     flavins;  no  breadth.        More. 

BREAK,  v.  U;  prrt.  Broke,  [Brake,  obs. ;]  pp.  Broke 
or  Broken.  [Sax.  brmcan,  brecan,  to  break,  and  bra,- 
can,  to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar  ;  Sw.  braka  ;  Dan.  breekke; 
D.  braaken,  breeken  ;  Ger.  brechen  ;  W.  bregu,  to  break  ; 
breg,  a  rent  or  rupture  ;  brec,  a  breaking  out  ;  a.  frec- 
kle; Goth,  brikan  ;  Ir.  bracaun,  to  break,  to  harrow  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  brecha,  a  breach  ;  L.  frango,  fregi,  re 
casual;  Arm.  fricga  :  Fr.  fracas;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 
and  Ar.  pis,  farak,  to  break,  to  free,  or  deliver,  to 
separate  ;  Gr.  ebparraoy,  i/ipaj  /<«.  These  words  seem 
also  to  be  allied  to  "pa  and  ^is.  If  the  first  conso- 
nant is  a  prefix,  which  is  probable,  then  connected 
with  these  words  are  tlie  Gr.  pnyvvoi  and  epciKoj,W. 
rhwygaw,  Arm.  roga,  rega,  to  rend.  Wreck  is  proba- 
bly of  the  same  'family.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
strain,  stretch,  rack,  drive  ;  hence,  to  strain  and  burst 
or  break.  It  shouid  be  noted  that  the  Greek  /5i7>  rh  in 
the  jEolic  dialect,  is  Ppriyn.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force  and  violence,  as  a 
solid  substance  ;  to  rend  apart ;  as,  to  break  a  band  ; 
to  break  a  thread  or  a  cable. 

2.  To  burst  or  open  by  force. 

The  fountains  of  the  earth  were  broke  open.  Burnet. 

3.  To  divide  by  piercing  or  penetrating  ;  to  burst 
forth  ;  as,  the  light  breaks  through  the  clouds. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  make  breaches  or  gaps  by  battering,  as  in  a 
wall.  Shak. 

5.  To  destroy,  crush,  weaken,  or  impair,  as  the 
human  body  or  constitution.  Milton. 

6.  To  sink  ;  to  appall  or  subdue ;  as,  to  break  the 
spirits  or  the  passions.  Philips. 
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7.  To  crush;  to  shatter;  to  dissipate  the  strerglh 
of,  as  of  an  army.  Dryden. 

8.  To  weaken  or  impair,  as  the  faculties.      Shak. 

9.  To  tame  ;  to  train  to  obedience ;  to  make  tracta- 
ble ;  as,  to  break  a  horse.  Addison. 

10.  To  make  bankrupt.  South. 

11.  To  discard,  dismiss,  or  cashier  ;  as,  to  break  an 
officer.  Swift. 

12.  To  crack,  to  part,  or  divide,  as  the  skin  ;  to 
open,  as  an  aposteme. 

13.  To  violate,  as  a  contract  or  promise,  either  by 
a  positive  act  contrary  to  the  promise,  or  by  neglect 
or  non-fulfillment. 

14.  To  infringe  or  violato,  as  a  law,  or  any  moral 
obligation,  either  by  a  positive  act,  or  by  an  omission 
of  what  is  required.  Dryden. 

15.  To  stop ;  to  interrupt;  to  cause  to  cease  ,  as,  to 
break  conversation  ;  to  break  sleep.  Shak. 

16.  To  intercept ;  to  check  ;  to  lessen  the  force  of; 
as,  to  break  a  fall,  or  a  blow.  Bacon. 

17.  To  separate  ;  to  part ;  as,  to  break  company  or 
friendship.  Mterbury. 

18.  To  dissolve  any  union  ;  sometimes  with  off; 
as,  to  break  off  a  connection. 

19.  To  cause  to  abandon  ;  to  reform,  or  cause  tore- 
form  ;  as,  to  break  one  of  ill  habits  or  practices.  Grew. 

20.  To  open,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  propound  something 
new  ;  to  make  a  first  disclosure  of  opinions  ;  as,  to 
break  one's  mind.  Bacon. 

21.  To  frustrate  ;  to  prevent. 

If  p!o^"ies  ur  en  thqii.ilnes  break  not  Heavet 

22.  To  take  away 
bread.    Ps.  cv. 

23.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  ;  to  rack  ;  as,  to  break  one 
on  the  wheel. 

To  break  the  back  ;  to  strain  or  dislocate  the  verte- 
bra; with  too  heavy  a  burden  ;  also,  to  disable  one's 
fortune.  S/iak. 

To  break  bulk  ;  to  begin  to  unload.        Mar.  Diet. 

To  break  cover ;  to  come  forth  from  a  lurking-place, 
as  game  when  hunted. 

To  break  a  deer ;  to  cut  it  up  at  table.        Johnson. 

To  break  fast ;  to  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day,  but 
used  as  a  compound  word. 

To  break  ground ;  to  plow.  Carew. 

To  break  ground;  to  dig;  to  open  trenches;  and 
hence,  figuratively,  to  commence  an  undertaking. 

To  break  the  heart;  to  afflict  grievously;  to  cause 
great  sorrow  or  grief ;  to  depress  with  sorrow  or  de- 
spair. Dryden. 

To  break  a  jest ;  to  utter  a  jest  unexpected.  Johnson. 

To  break  the  neck ;  to  dislocate  the  joints  of  the 
neck.  Shak. 

To  break  off;  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to ;  to  interrupt ; 
to  discontinue. 

Break  ojf  thy  sine  by  righteousness. — Dan.  iv. 

2.  To  sever  ;  to  divide  ;  as,  to  break  off  a  twig. 

To  break  in  ;  to  train  or  accustom. 

To  break  sheer.  Ill  marine  language,  when  a  ship  at 
anchor  is  in  a  position  to  keep  clear  of  the  anchor, 
but  is  forced  by  wind  or  current  out  of  that  position, 
she  breaks  her  sheer.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  break  up  ;  to  dissolve  or  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to 
break  up  house-keeping. 

2.  To  open,  or  lay  open  ;  as,  to  brtak  up  a  bed  of 
earth. 

3.  To  plow  ground  the  first  time,  or  after  lying 
long  unplowed.     [A  common  use  in  the  U.  Stales.] 

4.  To  separate  .  as,  to  break  up  a  company. 

5.  To  disband ;  as,  to  break  up  an  army. 

To  break  upon  the  wheel ;  to  stretch  and  break  the 
bones  by  torture  upon  the  wheel. 

To  break  wind ;  to  give  vent  to  wind  from  the  body 
backward. 
BREAK,  (brake,)  v.  1.    To  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  divide 
in  two  ;  as,  the  ice  breaks  ,  a  band  breaks. 

2.  To  burst ;  as,  a  storm  or  deluge  breaks.  Dryden. 

3.  To  burst  by  dashing  against  something;  as,  a 
wave  breaks  upon  a  rock.  Pope. 

4.  To  open,  as  a  tumor,  or  aposteme.        Harvey. 

5.  To  open,  as  the  morning  ;  to  show  the  first  light ; 
to  dawn.  Addison. 

6.  To  burst  forth  ;  to  utter  or  exclaim.  Shak. 

7.  To  fail  in  trade  or  other  occupation ;  to  become 
bankrupt.  Pope. 

8.  To  decline  in  health  and  strength  ;  to  begin  to 
lose  the  natural  vigor.  Swift. 

9.  To  issue  out  with  vehemence.  Pipe. 

10.  To  make  way  with  violence  or  suddennes:  ■  to 
rush  ;  often  with  a  particle  ;  as,  to  break  in  to  break 
in  upon,  as  calamities ;  to  break  over,  as  a  flood  ;  to 
break   out,  as   a   fire  ;   to  break  forth,  as   light  or  a 

11.  To  come  to  an  explanation.  [sound. 
1  am  to  break  with  thee  upon  some  affaire,  Shak. 

[I  believe  antiquated.] 

12.  To  suffer  an  interruption  of  friendship ;  to  fall  out. 

Be  not  afraid  to  brtak  with  traitors.  B.  Jonson. 

13.  To  faint,  flag,  or  pant. 

My  soul  breakeih  for  the  Longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  Juiig- 


To  break 


iisengage  itself  from ;  to  rush 
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from ;  also,  to  dissolve  itself  or  dissipate,  as  fog  or 

To  break  fortli ;  to  issue  out.  [clouds. 

To  break  from;  to  disengage  from;  to  depart  ab- 
ruptly, or  with  vehemence.  Roscommon. 

To  break  in  ;  to  enter  by  force  ;  to  enter  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  intrude.  Addison. 

To  break  loose ;  to  get  free  by  force  ;  to  escape  from 
confinement  by  violence  ;  to  shake  off  restraint. 

Milton.     Tdlotson. 

To  break  off;  to  part ;  to  divide  ;  also,  to  desist  sud- 
denly. Bacon. 

To  brealt  off  from;  to  part  from  with  violence. 

Shak. 

To  break  out ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  discover  itself  by 
its  effects  ;  to  arise  or  spring  up  ;  as,  a  fire  breaks  out  ,* 
a  sedition  breaks  out.;  a  fever  breaks  out. 

Dryden.     Milton. 

2.  To  appear  in  eruptions,  as  pustules  ;  to  have 
pustules,  or  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin  ;  as,  a  child 
breaks  out  Hence  we  have  freckle,  from  the  root  of 
break ;  Welsh  brec. 

3.  To  throw  off  restraint,  and  become  dissolute. 

To  break  up  ;  to  dissolve  itself  and  separate  ;  as,  a 
company  breaks  up  ;  a  meeting  breaks  up :  a  fog  brealcs 
up  ;  but  more  generally  we  say,  fog,  mist,  or  clouds 
break  away. 

To  break  W'th ;  to  part  in  enmity  ;  to  cease  to  be 
friends     ac,  to  break  with  a  friend  or  companion. 

Pope. 

This  verb  carries  with  it  its  primitive  sense  of 
straining,  parting,  sererntg,  bursting,  often  with  vio- 
lence, with  the  consequential  senses  of  injury,  defect, 
and  infirmity. 
BREaK,  n.  A  state  of  being  open,  or  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating ;  an  opening  made  by  force  ;  an  open  place. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  hraek,  differently  written  and 

2.  A  pause  ;  an  interruption.  [pronounced. 

3.  A  line  in  writing  or  printing,  noting  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  sense,  or  a  stop  in  the  sentence. 

4.  In  a  skip,  the  break  of  the  deck  is  the  part  where 
it  terminates,  and  the  descent  on  to  the  next  deck  be- 
low commences. 

5.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning  ; 

S-- 
the  dawn  ;  as,  the  break  of  day.     Ar.  <j  »s  farakon, 
id.,  that  is,farak. 

6.  In  architecture,  a  recess  or  projection  in  any  part, 
so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  surface.    Owilt 

BREAK' A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  lieim;  broken. 

BREAK' AGE,  (brak'aje,)  n.  A  breaking  ;  also,  an  al- 
lowance for  tilings  broken,  in  transportation. 

EREAK'ER,  n.  The  person  who  breaks  any  thing;  a 
violator  or  transgressor  ;  as,  a  breaker  of  the  law. 

2.  A  rock  which  breaks  the  waves;  or  the  wave 
itself  which  breaks  against  a  rock,  a  sand  bank,  or 
the  shore,  exhibiting  a  white  foam. 

Mar.  Diet.     Johnson. 

3.  A  pier,  mound,  or  other  solid  matter,  placed  in 
a  river,  to  break  the  floating  ice,  and  prevent  it  from 
injuring  a  bridge  below  ;  called  also  ice-breaker. 

4   One  that  breaks  up  ground 
5.  A  destroyer.     Micah  ii. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  «.  [break  and  fast.]  The 
first  meal  in  the  day ;  or  the  thing  eaten  at  the  first 
meal. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  the 
first  meal  in  the  murning. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  v.  i.  To  eat  the  first  meal 
in  the  day. 

BREAK'FAST-ING,  ppr.  Eating  or  taking  the  first 
meal  in  the  day. 

BREAK'FAST-ING,  n.     A  party  at  breakfast. 

Chesterfield. 

BREaK'ING,  fbrak'ing,)  ppr.  Parting  by  violence  ; 
rending  asunder  ;  becoming  bankrupt. 

BREAK'  [NG-IN,  n.  The  act  of  subduing  and  train- 
ing to  labor. 

BREAK'MAN.    See  Brakeman. 

BREAK'NECK,  n.  [break  and  neck.]  A  fall  that 
breaks  the  neck  ;  a  steep  place  endangering  the 
neck.  Shak. 

BREAK'-PROM-ISE,  n.  [break  and  promise.]  One 
who  makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

BREAK'- VOW,  n.  [break  and  vow.]  One  who  ha- 
bitually breaks  his  vows.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

BREMt'WA-TER,  n.  [break  and  water.]  The  hull 
r  an  old  vessel  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  to 
Dreak  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  waves,  to  secure 
the  vessels  in  harbor.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  small  buoy  fastened  to  a  large  one,  when  the 
rope  of  the  latter  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  Any  mole,  mound,  or  wall,  raised  in  a  river  or 
estuary,  or  harbor,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves, 
and  protect  shipping,  &c. 

BREAM,  n.     [Fr.  breme ;   Ch.  nni-ON  abrumah;   Sp. 

A  fis'h.  the  Cyprivus  brama,  an  inhabitant  of  bikes 
and  deep  water,  extremely  insipid,  and  little  valued. 
Encyc.     Walton. 


i  confine  a  ship  sidewise  to  a  wha 
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BREAM,  v.  t.  In  sea  language,  to  burn  off  the  filth, 
such  as  grass,  sea-weed,  ooze,  &c,  from  a  ship's  bot- 
tom. Mar.  Diet. 

BREAST,  (brest,)  n.  [Sax.  breast ;  Sw.  brbst ;  D.  borst, 
the  breast,  a  lad,  a  notch  ;  G.  brust,  breast,  and 
briisten,  to  hold  up  the  head,  to  look  big ;  Dan.  brost, 
breast ;  also,  default,  defect,  blemish  ;  also,  bryst, 
breast,  pap ;  bryste  sig,  to  strut ;  briste,  to  burst.  The 
sense  seems  to  be,  a  protuberance.] 

1.  A  soft  protuberance  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  in  man  and  some  other  mammalia ;  formed 
by  a  conglomerate  gland,  for  the  secretion  of  milk, 
situated  between  the  integuments  and  the  muscles, 
and  called  the  mamma. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk.— Jot)  ixi.  24. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  tiiorax,  or  the  fore  part  of 
the  human  body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly. 

3.  The  part  of  a  beast  which  answers  to  the  breast 
in  man.  This,  in  quadrupeds,  is  between  the  fore 
legs,  below  the  neck. 

4.  Figuraticely,  tile  heart  ;  the  conscience  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  mind  ;  the  affections  ;  the  seat 
of  the  affections  anil  passions.     Cowley.     Dryden. 

5.  Formerly,  the  power  of  singing.  Tusser. 
BREAST,  (brest,)   v.  t     To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose, 

breast  to  breast.  Goldsmith.     Dryden. 

The  court  breasted  the  popular  current  by  sustaining    the  de- 
murrer.  Wirt. 

BREAST'-BAND,  n.  A  band  of  canvas,  or  a  rope, 
passed  round  the  body  of  a  man  who  heaves  the  lead 
in  sounding,  and  fastened  to  the  rigging  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  the  sea.  Tottcn. 

BREAST'-BONE,  n.  [breast  and  bone]  The  bone  of 
the  breast :  the  sternum.  Peachum. 

BREAST'-CaSK-ET,  n.  [breast  and  casket]  One  of 
the  largest  and  longest  of  the  caskets  or  strings  on 
the  middle  of  the  yard  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

[I  do  not  find  (his  word  in  the  Mariner's  Dictionary.] 

BREAST'-DEEP,  a.  Breast-high  ;  as  high  as  the 
breast. 

BREAST'ED,  (brest'ed,)  a.  Having  a  broad  breast; 
having  a  fine  voice.  Fiddcs. 

BREAST'FAST,   n.     [breast  and  fast]     A  large  rope 
'    rf  or  key. 

Mar.  Diet 

BREAST'-HIGH,  a.  [breast  and  high.]  High  as  the 
breast.  Sidney. 

BREAST'HOOKS,  n.  pi.  [breast  and  hook.]  Knees 
placed  across  the  stein  of  a  ship  to  strengthen  the 
fore  part  and  unite  the  bows  on  each  side. 

Mar.  Diet 

BREAST'ING,  ppr.  Meeting  with  the  breast ;  oppos- 
ing in  front. 

Breasting  up  a  hedge,  is  cutting  the  face  of  it  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems 
of  the  plants.  Brande. 

BREAST'KNOT,  (brest'not)  n.  [breast  and  knot]  A 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  on  the  breast.  Addison. 

BREAST'PIN,  n.  A  pin  worn  for  a  fastening,  or  for 
ornament,  on  the  breast. 

BREAST'  PLATE,  n.  [breast  and.  plate.]  Armor  for 
the  breast.  Cowley. 

2.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse's  breast.  Ash. 

3.  In  Jewish  untiijuiiii,  a  part  of  the  vestment  of  the 
high  priest,  consisting  of  a  folded  piece  of  the  rich 
embroidered  stuff  of  which  the  ephod  was  made.  It 
was  set  with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes.      Encyc. 

BREAST'-PLOW,  n.  [breast  and  plow.]  A  plow, 
driven  bv  the  breast,  used  to  cut  or  pare  turf. 

BREAST'-ROPE.     See  Breast-Band.  [Johnson. 

BREAST'-WHEEL,  n*  A  water-wheel,  on  whicli  the 
stream  of  water  strikes  neith-r  so  high  as  in  the  over- 
shot wheel,  nor  so  low  as  in  the  under-shot,  but  at 
an  intermediate  point  between. 

BREAST'WORK,  (brest'wurk,)  n.  In  fortification, 
a  work  thrown  up  for  defense  ;  a  parapet,  which  see. 

BREATH,  (breth,)  n.  [Sax.  brceth,  odor,  scent,  breath ; 
G.  brode.m,  steam,  vapor,  breath.] 

1.  The  air  inhaled  and  expelled  in  the  respiration 
of  animals. 

2.  Life. 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  1  of  breath.  Dryden. 

3.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely  ;  opposed 
to  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  violent  action;  as,  I 
am  out  of  Irreath  ;  I  am  scarce  in  breath.  Shak. 

4.  Respite ;  pause  ;  time  to  breathe  ;  as,  let  me  take 
breath  ;  give  me  some  breath.  Shak. 

5.  Breeze  ;  air  in  gentle  motion. 


7.  An  instant ;  the  time  of  a  single  respiration  ;  a 
single  act. 

He  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

8.  A  word. 

A  breadi  can  make  them,  a8  a  breath  has  made.       Goldsmith. 

BREATH'A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  breathed. 

BREATII'A-BLE-NESS,  h.   State  of  being  breathable. 

BREATHE,  v.  i.    To  respire ;  to  inspire  and  expire 

air.     Hence,  to  live.  Pope.     Shak. 


BRE 


2.  To  take  breath  ; ' 
have  time  to  breathe. 

3.  To  pass,  as  air. 


BREATHE,  v.  t  To  inhale,  as  air,  into  the  lungs,  and 
expel  it ;  as,  to  breathe  vital  air.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inject  by  breathing  ;  to  infuse  ;  followed  by 


3.  To  expire;  to  eject  by  breathing  ;  followed  by 
out;  as,  to  breathe  out  threateniiujs  and  slaughter. 

4.  To  exercise ;  to  keep  in  breath.  [Acts. 

The  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  slags.  Shak. 

5.  To  inspire  or  blow  into ;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing;  as,  to  breathe  the  flute.  Prior. 

6.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit,  as  breath  ;  as,  the  flowers 
breathe  odors  or  perfume. 

7.  To  utter  softly  or  in  private  ;  as,  to  breathe  a 
vow.  Shak. 

8.  To  give  air  or  vent  to ;  to  open  ;  as,  to  breathe  a 
vein.     [W.  brathu,  to  pierce.]      Johnson.     Dryden. 

9.  To  express  ;  to  manifest. 

Other  articles  breatlie  the  same  severe  spirit.  Milner. 

BREATH'ED,  pp.     Inhaled   and   exhaled  ;  respired ; 

uttered. 
BREATH 'ER,  n.   One  that  breathes  or  lives  ;  one  that 

utters  ;  an  inspirer  ;  one  who  animates  or  infuses  by 

inspiration. 
BREATH'FU/L,  (breth'ful,)  a.     Full  of  breath  ;  full  of 

odor.  Spenser. 

BREATHING,  ppr.     Respiring;  living;  uttering. 
2.  a.     Exhibiting  to  the  life  ;  as,  breathing  paint. 

BReATH'ING,  7t.  Respiration;  the  act  of  inhaling 
and  exhaling  air. 

2.  Air  in  gentle  motion  ;  applied,  also,  figuratively, 
to  a  gentle  influence  or  operation  ;  as,  the  breatliings 
of  the  Spirit. 

3.  Aspiration ;  secret  prayer.  Prior. 

4.  Breathing-place  ;  vent.  Dryden. 

5.  Accent ;  aspiration  ;  as,  a  rough  breathing. 
BREATH'ING-PLACE,  n.     A  pause. 

2.  A  vent. 

BREATH'ING-TTME,  n.     Pause;  relaxation.  Hall. 

BREATH'LESS,  (bretli'less,)  a.    Being  out  of  breath; 
spent  with  labor  or  violent  action. 
2.  Dead  ;  as,  a  breathless  body.  Shak. 

BREATH'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  exhaust- 
ed of  breath.  Hall. 

BRECCIA,  n.     [It.,  a  breach.] 

In  mineralogy,  an  aggregate  composed  of  angular 
fragments  of  the  same  mineral,  or  of  different  miner- 
als, united  by  a  cement,  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
colors.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the  fragments  are  a  lit- 
tle rounded.  The  varieties  are  the  stlicious,  calcare- 
ous, and  trap  breccias.  Cleaoeland. 

BRE€'CIA-TED,  a.  Consisting  of  angular  fragments 
cemented  together. 

BRED,  pp.  of  Breed.  Generated;  produced;  con- 
trived ;  educated. 

BREDE,7i.     A  braid.     [Not  used.]  Addison. 

BREECH,  77.  [See  Breach  and  Break.]  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  behind. 

2.  Breeches  ;  but  rarely  used  in  the  singular.  Shak. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Johnson. 

4.  The  large,  thick  end  of  a  cannon  or  other  fire- 

BREECH,  7j.  t     To  put  into  breeches.  Johnson. 

2.  To  whip  on  the  breech.  Massinger. 

3.  To  fasten  with  breeching. 

BREECH' ED,  (breecht,)  pp.  or  a.  Put  into  breeches  ; 
whipped  on  the  breech. 

BREECHES,  (brich'ez,)  n.  pi.  [Sax.  brae,  brmccm ;  D. 
broek ;  Arm.  braga,  brages ;  It.  brace,  brachesse,  or 
braghesse;  Port,  and  Sp.  lint  gas  ;  Fr.  braies  ;  Ir.  brog; 
Low  L.  braccts ;  Dan.  brog,  breeches,  and  broget,  of 
various  colors,  mixed,  variegated  ;  W.  brycan,  a  spot- 
ted covering,  Scotch  plaid  ;  bryc,  variegated  with 
colors.  u  Sarmane  totnm  hear, :uii  rorpus."  Mela,  2. 
1.  See  Plin.  3.  4.  Herod,  lib.  7.  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Ovid. 
Trist.  5.  7.  Cluv.  Germ.  Ant.  1.  IB.  Pelloutier,  Hist. 
Celt.  1.  30.  The  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of 
break,  and  to  denote,  diverse  in  color,  variegated,  like 
freckled.     See  Freckle.] 

A  garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the  hips  and 
thighs.  It  is  now  a  close  garment;  but  the  word 
formerly  was  used  for  a  loose  garment,  now  called 
trowscrs,  laxai  braces.  Ovid. 

To  wear  the  breeches,  is,  in  the  wife,  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  iiusband.  Johnson. 

BREECH'ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  breeches,  or 
with  a  breech. 

2.  Whipping  the  breech  ;  and,  as  a  noun,  a  whip- 
ping. Marlow. 

BREECH'ING,  (brich'ing,)  n.  That  part  of  a  harness 
which  comes  round  the  breech  of  a  horse. 

2.  In  gunnery,  on  board  of  ships,  a  strong  rope 

fastened  to  the  cascahel  or  pommelion  of  a  cannon 

by  a  thimble,  and  clinched  to  ring-bolts  in  the  ship's 

side,  to  prevent  it  from  recoiling  too  much  in  battle. 

Mar.  Diet 
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BREED,   v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Bred.     [Sax.  bredan,  brte- 
dan,  to  warm,  to  dilate,  to  open,  to  spread  ;  D.  bi 
den,  to  brood  ;  Ger.  briiten,  to  hrood  ;  Dan.  brede,  to 
spread,  dilate,  unfold  ;  W.  brwd,  warm  ;  brydiuw,  to 
warm,  to  heat.     Class  Rd.     See  Broad.] 

1.  To  generate  ;  to  engender  ;  to  hatch  ;  to  produce 
the  young  of  any  species  of  animals.     I  think  it 
never  used  of  plants,  and   in  animals  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  mother  or  dam. 

2.  To  produce  within  or  upon  the  body ;  as,  to 
breed  teeth  ;  to  breed  worms. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  produce  ;  to  originate. 
Intemperance  and  lust  breed  infirmities.  Tillolson. 
Ambition  breeds  factions.  Anon. 

4.  To  contrive ;  to  hatch  ;  to  produce  by  plotting. 
Had  he  a  heart  and  ai  brain  to  breed  it  in  i  Shak. 

5.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  he  the  native  place  of;  as, 
a  pond  breeds  fish  ;  a  northern  country  breeds  a  race 
of  stout  men. 

C.  To  educate  :  to  instruct ;  to  form  by  education  ; 
often,  but  unnecessarily,  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  breed 
a  son  to  an  occupation  ;  a  man  bred  at  a  university. 
To  breed  up,  is  vulgar. 

7.  To  bring  up;  to  nurse  and  foster;  to  take  care 
of  in  infancy,  and  through  the  age  of  youth  ;  to  pro- 
vide for,  train,  and  conduct ;  to  instruct  the  mind 
and  form  the  manners  in  youth. 

To  bring  tliee  lertti  with  p.iiti,  wirli  care  to  breed.         Dryden. 

BREED,  n.  i.  To  produce  a  fetus  ;  to  bear  and  nour- 
ish, as  in  pregnancy  ;  as,  a  female  breeds  with  pain. 

2.  To  be  formed  in  the  parent  or  dam  ;  to  be  gen- 
erated, or  to  grow,  as  young  before  birth ;  as,  children 
or  young  brad  in  the  matrix. 

3.  To  have  birth  ;  to  be  produced  ;  as,  fish  breed  in 

4.  To  be  increased  by  a  new  production. 

UutcouM  yn'ith  last,  :unl  luve  still  breed.  Ralegh. 

5.  To  raise  a  breed  ;  as,  to  choose  the  best  species 
of  swine  to  breed  from. 

To  breed  in  and  in  ,■  to  breed   from  animals  of  the 
same  stock  that  are  closely  related.     Farm.  Encyc. 
BREED,  n.    A  race  or  progeny  from  the  same  parents 
or  stock. 

2.  A  cast ;  a  kind  ;  a  race  of  men  or  other  animals, 
which  have  an  alliance  by  nativity,  or  some  distinc- 
tive qualities  in  common  ;  as,  a  breed  of  men  in  a 
particular  country  ;  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep.  Ap- 
plied to  men,  it  is  not  elegant.     We  use  race. 

3.  Progeny  ;  offspring ;  applied  to  other  things  than 
animals.  Shak. 

'  4.  A  number  produced  at  once  ;  a  hatch  ;  a  brood  ; 
but  for  this,  brood  is  generally  used.  Grew. 

BREED'-  BATE,  n.  One  that  breeds  or  originates  quar- 
rels.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

BREED'ER,  n.  The  female  that  breeds  or  produces, 
whether  human  or  other  animal. 

2.  The  person  who  educates  or  brings  up ;  that 
which  brings  up. 

3.  That  which  produces. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  raises  a  breed  ;  one  who  takes  care  to 
raise  a  particular  breed,  or  breeds,  as  of  horses  or 
cattle.  Temple. 

BREED'I.VG,  ppr.  or  a.     Bearing  and  nourishing,  as  a 

fetus;  engendering;  producing;  educating. 
BREED'ING,  n.t  The  act  of  generating  or  producing. 

2.  The  raising  of  a  breed  or  breeds  ;  as,  the  farmer 
attends  to  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

3.  Nurture ;  education  ;  instruction  ;  formation  of 
manners. 

She  hail  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.  Shak. 

4.  By  way  of  eminence,  manners  ;  knowledge  of  cer- 
emony ;  deportment  or  behavior  in  the  external  offices 
anil  decorums  of  social  life.  Hence,  good  breeding  is 
politeness,  or  the  qualifications  which  constitute  gen- 
teel deportment.  Encitc. 

BREEZE,  (n.    [Sax.  briosa,  from  its  sound  re- 

BREEZE'-FLY,  j      sembling  a  breeze.] 

A  name  given  to  various  species  of  two-winged 
insects,  ,,f  Hie  family  Tabanidie,  noted  for  buzzing 
about  animals  ami  tormenting  them  by  sucking  their 

blood.     The  bot-fly  has  also  si -times  been  called 

the  breeie-fly. 

The  name  breeie  is  also  given  to  different  species 
of  the  genus  G3strus.  Cite.     Eneiic. 

BREEZE,  n.  [It.  brcna,  a  cold,  windv  mist ;  Sp'.  bri- 
sa,  a  breeze  ;  few.  brusa,  to  be  fervid,  to  boil,  to  mur- 
mur; Dan.  brase,  to  rush,  roar,  or  foam,  to  rise  in 
waves;  bruusni,  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  a  hum- 
ming or  buzzing,  fermentaiion.  In  French  sea  lan- 
gnage,  brise,  a  breeze  ;  Gr.  ,l,„; ,.,  and  tfaoatrto,  to  boil ; 
Fr.  brasser,  to  brew  ,  W.  brys,  hasty,  from  rhi/s,  a 
rushing.  These  tennis  seem  all  to  have  a  common 
root.    See  Rush.] 

1.  A  light  wind  ;  a  gentle  gale. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  at  night.  Dryden. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  that  blows  from  the  sea  or  from 
tne  land,  for  a  certain  time,  by  night  or  bv  day.  Such 
breezes  are  common  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  in  a 
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good  degree  regular.  The  wind  from  the  sea  is  called 
a  sea  breeze,  and  that  from  the  land,  a  land  breeze.  In 
general,  the  sea  breeze  blows  in  the  day-time,  and 
the  land  breeze  at  night.  The  like  breezes  are  com- 
mon, in  the  summer  months,  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes. 
REEZE,  v.  i.    To  blow  gently ;  a  word  common  among 


BREEZE'LESS,  a.    Motionless  ;  destitute  of  breezes. 

Shcnstone. 

BREEZ'Y,  a.    Fanned  with  gentle  winds  or  breezes  ; 

as,  the  breezy  shore.  Pope. 

2.  Subject  to  frequent  breezes.  Gray. 

BRE'HON,   n.     In  Irish,  a  judge.     In  ancient  times, 

the  general  laws  of  Ireland  were  called  Brehon  laws, 

unwritten,  like  the  common  law  of  England.   These 

laws  were  abolished  by  statute  of  Edward  III. 

Encyc.  BlacksUme. 
BReIS'LA-KITE,  n.  A  newly-discovered  Vesuvian 
mineral,  resembling  a  brownish  or  reddish-brown 
down,  which  lines  the  small  cavities  in  the  lava 
of  Scalla,  and  in  that  of  Olebano  ;  named  from 
Breislak,  a  celebrated  Italian  naturalist. 

Journal  of  Srience. 
BREME,   a.     [Sax.  bremmau,  to  murmur,  to  fret ;  L. 
fremo.~] 

Cruel ;  sharp.     [Not  used.]  Cluiuccr. 

BREN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  brennan,  to  burn.] 

To  burn.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BREN'NAGE,  n.  [from  bran.]  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
tribute  or  composition  winch  tenants  paid  to  their 
lord,  in  lieu  of  bran,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fur- 
nish for  his  hounds.  Encyc. 

BRAN?!  j  *•     [W.^ahill.] 

Steep  ;  high.     [Obs.]  Ascham. 

BRENT,   n.     A  brant,  or  brand-goose  ;  a  fowl   with  a 

black  neck,  and  a  white  collar  or  line  round  it.    [See 

Brant.] 
2.  pp.  Burnt.     [See  Bren.]     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
BRE-PHOT'RO-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  /3,,iq>»s,  an  infant,  and 

rpc'Uxo,  to  feed.] 
The  nurture  of  orphans. 
BREST,     1  (brest,)  n.     In  architecture,  the  member  of 
BREAST,  \      a  column,  more  usually  called  torus  or 

tore.     [See  Torus.]  Encyc. 

BREST'-SUM-MER,  n.    In  architecture,  a  piece  in  the 

outward  part  of  a  wooden  building,  into  which  the 

girders  are  framed.  This,  in  the  ground  door,  is  called 

a  sill,  and  in  the  garret  floor,  a  beam.  Encyc. 

BRET,  n.    A  local  name  of  the  turbot,  called  also  burt 

or  brut. 
BIM'TTUL,  a.     Brimful.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

BRETH'REN,  n. ;  pi.  of  Brother.     It  is  used  almost 

exclusively,  in  solemn  and  scriptural  language,  in 

the  place  of  brothers.    [See  Brother.] 
BRET'TI-CES,  v.  pi.     The  name  given  by  miners  to 

the  wooden  planks  used  in  supporting  the  roof  of 

BReVE,  n.  [It.  breve  ;  L.  brevis  ;  Sp.  breve ;  Fr.  bref, 
short.     See  Brief.] 

1.  In  ?k«.k-!c,  a  note  or  character  of  time,  equivalent 
to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims.  When  dotted,  it 
is  equal  to  three  semibreves.     [Not  now  used.] 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  directed  to  the  chancellor,  judges, 
sheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  a  person  is  sum- 
moned, or  attached,  to  answer  in  the  king's  court. 

This  word,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  more  generally 
written  brief. 
BRE-VET',  7t.     [from  breve.]     In  French  usage,  a  doc- 
ument without  seal,  (a  warrant,)  by  which  the  king 
grants  a  favor,  privilege ,*tillo,  or  dignity.       Encyc. 

2.  A  commission   to  an  officer,  which  entitles  'him 


Encyc.     Mirsha/I\i  Life  of  Wash. 
BRE'VI-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  breviaire;  L.  brcviarium,  from 
brcnis,  short.     See  Brief.] 

1.  An  abridgment ;  a  compend ;  an  epitome. 

Jlyliffe. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  It  is  composed  of  matins, 
lauds,  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  vespers,  and  the 
compline  or  post  communio.  The  Greeks,  also,  have 
a  breviary.  Encyc. 

BRE'VI-AT,     >  ra.    [See  Breve  and  Brief.]    A  short 
BRE'VI-ATE,  ,      compend  ;  a  summary. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
BRE'VI-ATE,   v.  t.     To  abridge.     [Not  used.)     [See 
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BRE'VI-A-TQRE,  7t.     An  abbreviation.    [See  Brief.] 

Johnson. 

BRE-VlER',  71.     [Fr.  breviaire ;  so  called,  says  John- 
son, from   being  originally  used  in  printing  a  bre- 
viary.] 
A  small  kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
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bourgeois  and  minion.  It  is  much  used  in  printing 
marginal  notes. 

BRE-VIL'O-UUENCE,  n.  [L.  brevis  and  loquor.]  A 
brief  and  pertinent  mode  of  speaking. 

BRE  Vl-PEl),  a.  [L.  breeis,  short,  and  pes,  foot.]  Hav- 
ing short  legs,  as  certain  birds. 

l!Ui:\  '1-PED,  «.     A  bird  hav.ng  short  legs. 

BREV-I-PEN'NATE,  a.    Having  short  wings.    A  term 
denoting  a  family  of  grallatory  birds,  (Brevipennes, 
Cuvier,)  having  short  wings,  including  the  ostrich. 
Brande. 

RREV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  brevitas,  from  brevis,  short.  See 
Brief.] 

1.  Shortness,  applied  to  time ;  as,  the  brevity  of  hu- 
man life. 

2.  Shortness  ;  conciseness  ;  contraction  into  few 
words  ;  applied  to  discourses  or  writings.       Dryden. 

BREW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  briwan,  to  brew  ;  brim,  broth  ;  D. 
brouwen,  to  brew,  to  contrive,  to  mix ;  G.  brauen. 
These  seem  to  be  contractions  of  the  Gothic ;  Sw. 
briggia ;  Dan.  brygge,  to  brew.  The  Russ.  lias 
burtchu.  The  Welsh  has  brwc,  a  boiling,  stir,  tu- 
mult, from  rhwc,  something  rough  ;  and  it  has  also 
berwi,  to  boil  or  bubble,  whence  benoe.zu,  to  brew, 
from  bar,  fury,  impulse.  Our  word  brew  seems  to  be 
directly  from  the  Saxon.  The  sense  is,  to  stir,  boil, 
or  agitate  with  violence.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  boil,  and  mix ;  hence  in 
Saxon,  as  a  noun,  it  signifies  broth  or  pottage ;  Old 
Eng.  brewis. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  make  beer,  ale,  or 
other  similar  liquor,  from  malt ;  or  to  prepare  a  liquor 
from  malt  and  hops,  and,  in  private  families,  from 
other  materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and  fermenta- 

3.  To  mingle.  [tion. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack.  Shak. 

4.  To  contrive  ;  to  plot ;  as,  to  bren  mischief. 

5.  To  put  m  a  state  of  preparation.     O.U. 
BREW,  v.  i.    To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  to  be 

mixing,  forming,  or  collecting;  as,  a  storm  brews  in 
the  west.  In  this  sense,  I  do  not  recollect  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  a  transitive  sense,  and  generally  the  pres- 
ent participle  only  is  used  ;  as,  a  storm  is  brewing. 

2.  To  perform  the  business  of  brewing  or  making 
beer ;  as,  she  can  brew,  wash,  and  bake. 

BREW,  7i.  The  mixture  formed  by  brewing ;  that 
which  is  brewed.  Bacon. 

BREW'AGE,  7i.     Malt  liquor ;  drink  brewed.     Shak. 

BREWED,  (brude,)  pp.  Mixed,  steeped,  and  ferment- 
ed ;  made  by  brewing. 

BREWER,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare 
malt  liquors  ;  one  who  brews. 

BREW'ER-Y,  n.  A  brewhouse  ;  the  house  and  ajipa- 
ratus  where  brewing  is  curried  on. 

BREWHOUSE,  n.  [brew  and  house.]  A  brewery; 
a  house  appropriated  to  brewing. 

BREWING,  ppr.    Preparing  malt  liquor. 

2.  In  a  state  of  mixing,  forming,  or  preparing  ;  as, 
a  storm  is  brewing.  Pope. 

3.  Contriving  ;  preparing  ;  as,  a  scheme  is  brewing. 
BREWING,  7i.    The  act  or  process  of  preparing  liquors 

from  malt  and  hops. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once.  Bacon. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  collection  of  black  clouds  por- 
tend tng  a  storm.  Mar.  Diet. 

BREWIS,  7i.     Broth  ;  pottage.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat  pottage, 

made  of  salted  meat.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

BRI-A'RE-AN,  a.     Hundred  handed;  from  Briareus, 

a  giant  with  a  hundred  hands.  _  , 

BRIBE,  77.      [Ir.  breab.      In   Pers.  s   L>  paroJi,  is  a 

bribe,  a  half,  piece,  bit,  segment,  a  morsel.  Fr.  bribe, 
a  piece  of  bread.] 

1.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  prom- 
ised with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt 
the  conduct  of  a  judge,  witness,  or  other  person.  A 
bribe  is  a  consideration  given  or  promised  to  a  per- 
son, to  induce  him  to  decide  a  cause,  give  testimony, 
or  perforin  some  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  he 
truth,  justice,  or  rectitude.  It  is  not  used  in  a  good 
sense  unless  in  familiar  language. 

2.  That  which  seduces. 
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BRIBE,  ?j.  t.  To  give  or  promise  a  reward  or  consid 
eration,  with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  cor 
rupt  the  conduct.  To  hire  for  bad  purposes  ;  to  pur 
chase  the  decision  of  a  judge,  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  performance  of  some  act  contrary  to 
known  truth,  justice,  or  rectitude. 
2.  To  gain  by  a  bribe. 

In  familiar  language,  it  is  sometimes  used  m  a  good 
sense  ;  as,  to  bribe  a  child  to  take  a  medicine.  Dry- 
den has  used  the  word  in  a  good  sense,  in  solemn 
language;  hut  such  use  is  rare,  and  hardly  legitimate. 

BRIBE'-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.    Greedy  of  bribes  or  pres- 
ents ;  as,  bribe-drrounng  kings.  Jllitford. 

BRIBE'-PAN'DER,  7i.    [bribe  and  pander.]     One  who 
procures  bribes.  Burke. 

BRIBE'-WOR'THY,   a.     [bribe  and  worthy.]     Worth 
bribing  to  obtain.  Mason. 
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BRIBE'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  bribed :  that  is  not 
bribed. 

BKIB'ER,  n.  One  who  bribes,  or  pays  for  corrupt 
practices.  Soutk. 

iiRIli'EIl-Y,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking 
rewards  for  corrupt  practices;  the  act  of  paying  or 
receiving  a  reward  torn  false  judgni  -nt  or  testimony, 
or  for  the  performance  of  that  winch  is  known  to  be 
illegal  or  unjust.  It  is  applied  both  to  him  who  gives, 
and  to  hiin  who  receives  the  compensation,  but  ap- 
propriately to  the  giver. 

BRICK,  n.  [Fr.  brique,  a  brick,  and  a  little  loaf;  Ir. 
brice,  or  brSte ;  Arm.  brigen  ;  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  L.  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile,  from  imber,  a 
shower,  which  is  probably  a  compound,  of  which 
the  last  syllable  is  from  Gr. /Joeyoj,  whence  It.  im- 
briaearsi,  to  get  drunk.     See  Ebhpety.] 

1.  A  mass  of  earth,  chiefly  clay,  first  moistened 
and  made  fine  by  grinding  or  trending,  then  formed 
into  a  long  square  in  a  mold,  dried  and  baked  or 
burnt  in  a  kiln  ;  used  in  buildings  and  walls. 

2.  A  loaf  shaped  like  a  brick. 

BRICK,  i).  t.     To  lay  or  pave  with  bricks.  Swift. 

2.  To  imitate  or  counterfeit  a  brick  wall  on  plaster, 
by  smearing  it  with  red  ocher.and  making  the  joints 
with  an  edge-tool,  (piling  them  with  line  plaster. 
Tit  brick  up  :  to  fill  up  with  brick.  [Encyc. 

BRICK'BAT,  n.  [brick  and  but]  A  piece  or  fragment 
of  a  brick.  Bacon. 

BRICK'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.  Built  with  bricks.  Drijden. 

BRICK'-CLAY,  n.  [brick  and  clay.]  Clay  used  or 
suitable  for  making  bricks.  Woodward. 

BRICK'-DUST,  n.  [brick  and  dust]  Dust  of  pound- 
ed bricks.  Spectator. 

BRICK'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n.  Clay  or  earth  used  or 
suitable  for  bricks. 

BRICK'-KILN,  (-kil,)  n.  A  kiln,  or  furnace,  in  which 
bricks  are  baked  or  burnt,  or  a  pile  of  bricks,  laid 
loose,  with  arches  underneath  to  receive  the  wood  or 
fuel  for  burning  them. 

BRrcK'-LAY-ER,  n.  [brick  and  lay.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  build  with  bricks  ;  a  mason. 

BRICK'-MAK-ER,  n.  [brick  and  make]  One  who 
makes   bricks,   or   whose   occupation    is   to   make 

BRICK'-NQG-GING,  n.    Brick  work  carried  up  and 

filled  in  between  timber  framing.  Brandc. 

BRICK'-TRIM-MER,  n.  In  archdeUme,  a  brick  arch 
abutting  against  a  wooden  trimmer  in  front  of  a  fire- 
place to  guard  against  accident-  bv  tire.       Brandc. 

BRICK'-VVORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  The"  laying  of  bricks, 
or  a  wall  of  bricks. 

BRICK'- YARD,  «.     A  place  where  bricks  are  made. 

BRICK' LE,  a.  [from  break.]  Brittle  easily  broken. 
[JYot  used.]  Spenser. 

BRIOK'LE-NESS,  „.     Brittleness.     [Mt  used.] 

BRICK'Y,  a.    Full  of  bricks,  or  forpned  of  bricks. 
Spenser. 

BRID'AL,  a.  [See  Bride.]  Belonging  to  a  bride,  or 
to  a  wedding ;  nuptial ;  connubial ;  as,  bridal  orna- 
ments. Milton.     Pope. 

BRID'AL,  n.     The  nuptial  festival.  Drydcn. 

BRID'AL-TY,  n.  Celebration  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
[ JVnt  used.]  Jonson. 

BRIDE,  n.  [Sax.  bryd ;  Sw.  brud  :  D.  bruid  ;  G.  brant ; 
Dan.  brud  ,'  Arm.  pryed,  pried  ;  W.  priod-verch,  pri- 
odas-verch,  a  bride  ;'  Ir.  brideog  ;  W.  priodi  o  verch, 
to  be  married  ;  Ar.  prietaat,  to  marry  ;  Corn,  benen- 
priot,  a  bride  ;  W.  priod-rah,  a  bride  niab,  bridegroom  ; 
Arm.  pridolidh,  wedlock.  It  seems,  by  the  Celtic  di- 
alects, that  bri'dc  is  primarily  an  adjective  used  with 
the  name  of  maid  or  woman,  as  bridegroom  is  the 
•same  word  with  the  name  of  a  man.  In  W.  priawd, 
the  root  of  prioilas,  signifies  appropriate,  proper,  fit; 
priodi,  to  render  appropriate,  to  espouse,  to  marry.] 

1.  A  woman  new  married.  Johnson. 
But  the  name  is  applied  to  a  woman  at  the  marriage 

festival,  before  she  is  married,  as  well  as  after  the 
ceremony. 

2.  A  woman  espoused,  or  contracted  to  be  married. 
See  the  case  of  Lewcllyn,  prince  of  Wales.  Henry's 
Hist,  of  Britain,  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  sect.  2.  [This  is  the  true 
origi»al  vr/i-r  of  the  icord.] 

BRIDE'-BED,  n.    [bride  and  bed.]     The  marriage  bed. 
Prior. 

BRIDE'-CAKE,  n.  [bride  and  cake.]  The  cake  which 
is  made  for  the  guests  at  a  wedding;  called,  in  the 
United  .States,  wrdAinir-cake. 

BRTDE'-CHaM-BER,  n.     The  nuptial  apartment. 

BRIDE'GROOM,  n.  [Originally  and  properly  bride- 
goom,  fropn  Sax.  brydguma ;  Sw.  brudgumme ;  D. 
bruidegom  ■  Ger.  brdutigam  ;  Dan.  brudgom  ;  a  com- 
pound of  bride  and  gum,  guma,  a  man,  which,  by  our 
ancestors,  was  pronounced  'room.  This  word,  by  a 
mispronouncing  of  the  last  syllable,  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  bridegroom,  wltieh  signifies  a  bride's  hostler ; 
groom  being  a  Persian  word,  signifying  a  man  who 
has  the  care  of  horses.] 

A  pnan  newly  married  ;  or  a  man  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  passage  of  Shakspeare,  cited  by  Johnson, 
proves  that  the  last  definition  is  just. 

As  :ire  tnoae  dulcel  Bounds  in  break  of  dnv, 
That  creep  into  Je-  . tr-  inning  bridegroom's  ear, 
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BRIDE'-MAID,  71.     [bride  and  maid.]     A  woman  who 

attends  on  a  bride'  at  her  wedding. 
BRIDE'-MAN,  n.     [bride  and  man.]     A  man  who  at- 
tends upon  a  bridegroom  and  bride  at  their  marriage. 

I  have  '.'.'II-  rail;,  heard  these  wurds  pronounced  bride's 

BRIDE'-STAKE,  ?!.  A  stake  or  post  set  in  the  ground 
to  dance  round.  B.  Jonson. 

BRID'ED,  a.     Made  a  bride. 

BRIDE'WELL,  n.  A  house  of  correction  for  the  con- 
finement of  disorderly  persons  ;  so  called  from  the 
palace  built  near  St.  Bride's  or  Bridget's  well,  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  turned  into  a  workhouse.     Johnson. 

BRIDGE,  n.  [Sax.  brie,  bricg,  brigg,  or  bryc,  brycg ; 
Dan.  broe;  Sw.  bryggia,  bro";  D.  brug;  Ger.  brticke  ; 
Prus.  brigge.] 

1.  Any  structure  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron, 
raised  over  a  river,  pond,  or  lake,  for  the  passage  of 
men  aipd  other  animals.  Among  rude  nations,  bridges 
are  sometimes  formed  of  other  materials ;  and  some- 
times they  are  formed  of  boats,  or  logs  of  wood  ly- 
ing on  the  water,  fastened  together,  covered  with 
planks,  and  called  flouting  bridges.  A  bridge  over  a 
marsh,  is  made  of  logs,  or  oilier  materials,  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Pendent  or  imaging  bridges  are  not  supported  by 
posts,  but  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  frame,  rest- 
ing only  on  the  abutments. 

A  draw  bridge,  is  one  which  is  made  with  hinges, 
and  pnay  be  raised  or  opened.  Such  bridges  are  con- 
structed in  fortifications,  to  hinder  the  passage  of  a 
ditch  or  moat ;  and  over  rivers,  that  the  passage  of 
vessels  may  not  be  interrupted. 

A  flying  bridge,  is  made  of  pontoons,  light  boats, 
hollow  beams,  empty  casks,  or  the  like.  They  are 
made,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  passage  of  armies. 

A  flying  bridge,  is  also  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  tnove  fropn  one  side  of  a  river  to  the  other, 
being  made  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  river  by  a  cable 
and  an  anchor.  Encyc. 

2.  The  upper,  bony  part  of  the  nose  is  caller!  the 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

3.  The  part  of  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  over 
which  the  strings  are  stretched,  and  by  which  they 
are  raised. 

4.  In  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go 
between  the  two  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage.  Encyc. 

BRIDGE,    i).  t.     To  build  a  bridge  or  bridges  over  ;  as, 

to  bridge  a  river. 
2.  To  erect  bridges  on ;  to  make  a  passage  by  a 

bridge  or  bridges.  Milton. 

BRIDGE'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.    A  fortification  covering 

the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  eneiny.     [Fr. 

tHe  du  pont.]  P.  Cue. 

BRIDG'ED,  pp.     Covered  or  furnished  with  a  bridge. 
BRIDGE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  bridge. 
BRIDG'ING,  ppr.  Erecting  a  bridge  ;  building  abridge 

over. 
BRIDG'Y,  a.     Full  of  bridges.     [JVot  used.]   Sherwood. 
BRI'DLE,  n.     [Sax.  bridl,  or  bridcl ;  Fr.  bride  ;  Arm. 

brid ;  D    brcidel.  a  bridle  ;  Sp.  brida,  the  reins  of  a 

bridle  ;  Port,  brida.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  a  horse  is  governed 
and  restrained  by  a  rider  ;  consisting  of  a  head-stall, 
a  bit,  and  reins,  with  other  appendages,  according  to 
its  particular  form  and  uses. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curl) ;  a  check.  Watts. 

3.  A  short  piece  of  cable,  well  served,  attached  to 
a  swivel  on  a  chain,  laid  in  a  harbor,  and  the  upper 
end  drawn  into  a  ship  and  secured  to  the  bitts.  The 
use  is  to  enable  a  ship,  when  moored,  to  veer  with 
the  wind  and  tide.  Mar.  Diet 

Bowline  bridles,  are  short  legs  or  pieces  of  rope,  run- 
ning through  iron  thimbles,  by  which  the  bowline  at- 
taches to  different  places  on  the  leech  or  edge  of  a 
large  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

BRI'DLE,  v.  U  To  put  on  a  bridle  ;  as,  to  bridle  a 
horse. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern  ;  to  check,  curb, 
or  control  ;  as,  to  bridle  the  passions  ;  "  to  bridle  a 
muse."  Pope. 

Bridle  the  excursions  of  youth.  Duighi. 

BRI'DLE,  v.  i.    To  hold  up  the  head,  and  draw  in  the 

chin. 
BRI'DLED,  pp.     Having  a  bridle  on  ;  restrained. 
BRI'DLE-HAND,   n.     [brittle  and  hand.]     The  hand 

which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding.  Sidney. 

BRI'DLE-WaY,  n.  A  path  for  travelers  on  horseback. 

Bancroft. 
BRI'DLER,   71.    One  that  bridles ;  one  that  restrains 

and  governs.  Milton. 

BRI'DLING,  ppr.    Putting  on  a  bridle;  restraining; 
curbing. 
2.  Holding  up  the  head,  and  drawing  in  the  chin. 
The  bridling  frown  of  wrinkled  brown.  Trumbull. 

BRID-OON',  7i.  A  light  snaffle,  or  bit  of  a  bridle,  in 
addition  to  the  principal  bit,  and  having  a  distinct 

BRIEF,  a.  [Fr.  brcf;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  breve ;  L.  brevis, 
whence  brevio,  to  shorten,  abbreviate.  Brevis,  in 
Latin,  is  doubtless  contracted  from  the  Gr.  fiou\vc, 
whence  to  abridge.  The  Greek  word  coincides  in 
elepnents  with  break.] 
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Short ;  concise.  It  is  used  chiefly  of  language, 
discoiprses,  writings,  and  time  ;  as,  a  brief  space,  a 
brief  review  of  a  book.  Shakspeare  applies  it  to 
wars,  to  nature,  &c.  A  little  brief  authority,  is  au- 
thority very  limited. 
BRIEF,  7i.  [In  this  sense  the  word  has  been  received 
into  most  of  the  langipages  of  Europe.] 

1.  An  epitome  ;  a  short  or  concise  writing.  This 
is  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  as  explained  by 
Zonaras  on  the  council  of  Carthage.  It  was  thus 
used  as  early  as  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

Spelman. 
In  modern  times,  an  apostolical  brief  is  a  letter 
which  the  pope  dispatches  to  a  prince  or  other  ma- 
gistrate, relating  to  public  affairs.  A  brief  is  distin- 
guished from  a  bull,  in  being  more  concise,  written 
on  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  Peter,  in  a  boat.  A  bull 
is  more  ample,  written  on  parchment,  and  sealed 
with  lead  or  green  wax.  Encyc. 

2.  In  lam,  an  abridgment  of  a  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a  trial  at  law. 

Encyc.     Johnson* 
Also,  a  writ  summoning  a  man  to  answer  to  any 
action  ;  or  any  piecept  of  the  king  in  writing,  issuing 
from  any  court,  whereby  he  commands  a  thing  to 
be  done.  Cowcl. 

In  Scots  law,  a  writ  issuing  from  the  chancer}',  di- 
rected to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and  au- 
thorizing that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  and  upon  their  verdict  to  pronounce  sentence. 
Encyc. 

3.  A  letter  patent,  fp'om  proper  authority,  author- 
izing a  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of  money 
in  churches,  for  any  public  or  private  purpose. 

Brande. 

4.  A  summation  or  brief  statement  in  writing.  Shak. 
In  music;  the  word,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  now  writ- 
ten breve. 

BRIleF'LESS,  a.     Having  no  brief. 

BRIEF'LY,  adv.     Concisely  ;  in  few  words.    Bacon. 

BRIeF'NESS,71.    Shortness;  conciseness  in  discourse 

or  writing.  Camden. 

BRI'ER,  re.     [Sax.  brcer ;  Ir.  briar,  a  prickle  ;  Fr.  bru- 

yere,  heath  ;  Arm.  brug.    The  latter  shows  this  word 

to  be  from  the  root  of  rough.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  prickly  plant  or  shrub.  Is. 
v.  6.    Judges  viii.  7. 

2.  In  a  limited  sense,  the  sweet-brier  and  the  wild- 
brier,  species  of  the  rose. 

BRI'ER- ED,  (brl'erd,)  a.     Set  with  briers. 

BRl'ER-Y,  a.    Full  of  briers ;  rough;  thorny.  Johnson. 

BRI'ER-Y,  n.     A  place  where  briers  grow. 

BRIG,  the  termination  of  names,  signifies  a  bridge,  or, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  town,  or  burg. 

BRIG,  n.*  [from  brigantine.]  A  vessel  with  two  masts, 
square  rigged,  or  rigged  nearly  like  a  ship's  main- 
mast and  foremast.  The  term,  however,  is  various- 
ly applied  by  the  mariners  of  different  nations. 

Mar.  Diet. 

BRI-GaDE',  n.      [Fr.  brigade;  It.  brigata;    Sp.  and 
S 
Port,  brigada;  perhaps  from  Ar.  i_ju«j  farikon,  ag 

men,  turba  hominum  major ;  that  is,  a  division,  from 


faraka,  to  break.     This  word  comes  I 


from 


the  south  of  Europe,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  If  this  conjecture  is  not 
well  founded,  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word. 
See  Cast.  Hept.  Col.  3084.] 

A  party  or  division  of  troops,  or  soldiers,  whether 
cavalry  or  infantry,  regular  or  militia,  conimand'd  by 
a  brigadier.  It  consists  of  an  indeterminate  number 
of  regiments,  squadrons,  or  battalions.  A  brigade  of 
horse  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons  ;  of  infan- 
try, four,  five,  or  six  battalions  or  regiments.  A 
brigade  of  artillery  consists  of  six  pieces,  with  usu- 
ally 140  men.  A  brigade  of  sappers  consists  of  only 
eight  men. 

BRI-GaDE',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or  into 
brigades. 

BR]  GAD'EDjpp.    Formed  into  a  brigade. 

BRI-GaD'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  a  brigade. 

BRI-GADE'-MA-JOR,  tj.  [See  Major.]  An  officer 
appointed  by  the  brigadier,  to  assist  him  in  the  man- 
agement and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

BR1G-A-DIER'  or  BRIG-A-DIER'-GEN'ER-AL,  n. 
[Fr.,  from  brigade.] 

The  general  officer  who  commands  a  brigade, 
whether  of  horse  or  foot,  and  in  rank  next  below  a 
major-general. 

BRIG' AND,   re.      [Fr.  brigand;   W.  brigant,  a  moun- 
taineer, a  plunderer,  from  W.  brig,  a  top  or  summit,  j 
A   robber ;   a  freebooter ;    a  lawless   fellow    who 
lives  by  plunder,  or  who  belongs  to  a  hand  of  rob- 
bers. WarburtolU 

BRIG'AND-AGE,  n.    Theft ;  robbery ;  plunder. 

Warburton. 

BRIG'AN-DINE,  77.  [Q.u.  the  origin  of  this  word.  In 
Pers.  praghe  is  a  helmet.] 
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Anciently,  a  coat  of  mail.  The  name  has  ceased 
to  be  used,  with  the  disuse  of  the  thing.     It  con- 

"  sisted  of  thin,  jointed  scales  of  plate,  pliant  and  easy 
to  the  body.  Encyc. 

BRIG'AN-TINE,  n.  [Fr.  Lrigantin :  Arm.  brigantine; 
It.  brigantino  Sp.  bergantm;  Port,  bargantim;  D. 
berkantijit.  0. :.  from  L.  aphractum,  Gr.  iiyjpaKros,  a 
vessel  without  a  deck,  uncovered.  It  is  usually  de- 
rived from  brigand.]     [See  Brig.] 

BRIGHT,  (brite,)  a.  [Sax.  brurht,  brikt,  byrht,  orbryht, 
clear,  shining,  u  he nt-r  ben rhi m-s,  brightness,  AeoWitian, 
Goth,  bairtiyan,  to  shine  or  be  clear,  or  to  manifest; 
Ar.  Oh.  He'b.  Syr.  and  Eth.  p-O,  to  shine,  or  more 

probably,  Eth.  1 1L.U  bareah,  to  shine,  as  the  Eth. 
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berht  or  bereht,  corresponds  ex- 
ictly  with  the  Saxon.  I  have  not  found  this  word 
in  any  other  Teutonic  or  Gothic  language,  and  the 
original  verb  is  lost  in  the  Saxon.  In  Saxon,  bcorh- 
tlnr-dr  or  bnliilnrili  signifies  a  moment,  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  This  directs  us  to  the  primary  sense  of 
the  verb,  to  shine,  which  is,  to  shoot,  to  dart,  to 
glance.  That  this  is  the  primary  sense,  we  ha,ve 
evidence  from  the  Sax.  brylitm,  which  is  a  deriva- 
tive from  bryht,  and  which'  signifies  a  moment,  that 
is,  the  time  of  a  shoot,  or  darting,  like  glance.] 

1.  Shining;    lucid;   luminous;    splendid;   as,   a 
briglU  sun  or  star  ;   a  bright  metal. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;    as  liquors.         Thomson. 

3.  Evident;  clear;  manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  bright.  Watts. 

4.  Resplendent  with  charms  ;  as,  a  bright  beauty  ; 
the  brightest  fair.  Pope. 

5.  Illuminated  with  science  ;  sparkling  with  wit ; 
as,  the  brightest  of  men.  Pope. 

6.  Illustrious  ;  glorious ;  as,  the  brightest  period  of 
a  kingdom.  Cotton. 

7.  In  popular  language,  ingenious  ;  possessing  an 
active  mind. 

8.  Promising  good  or  success ;  as,  bright  prospects. 

9.  Sparkling-,  animated,  as,  bright  eyes. 
BRIGHT'  EN,  (brlt'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  bright  or  bright- 
er ;  to  make  to  shine  ;  to  increase  luster. 

2.  To  make  luminous  by  light  from  without,  or  by 
dispelling  gloom  ;  as,  to  brighten  sorrow  or  prospects. 

[Philips. 

3.  To  cheer ;  to  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

Joy  brightens  his  crest.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  illustrious,  or  more  distinguished  ;  as, 
to  brighten  a  character.  Swift. 

5.  To  make  acute  or  witty.  Johnson. 
BRIG  I  IT' EN,  (brlt'n,)  v.  i.    To  grow  bright,  or  more 

bright ;  to  clear  up  ;  as   the  sky  brightens. 

2.  To  become  less  dark  or  gloomy ;  as,  our  pros- 
pects hritrhien. 

BRIGHT'EN-ED,  pp.     Made  bright  or  more  bright. 

BRTGHT'EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  bright  or  brighter. 

BKIGHT'ER,  a.  camp.     More  bright. 

BRIG  HT'EST,  a.  suprrl.     .Most  bright. 

BRIGHT'-BURN-ING,  a.  Burning  with  a  bright 
flame. 

BRTG  HT'-E?-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.   Having  bright  eyes.  Gray. 

BRIGHT'-Ha1R-ED,  a.     Having  bright  hair.  Milton. 

BRIGHT'-HAR-NESS-ED,  (-h'Ar'nest,)  a.  Having 
iiliiirring  armor.  Milton. 

BliTGIlT'-HOED,  a.     Having  a  bright  color. 

BRIGHT'-SHIN-ING,  a.    Shining  with  splendor. 

BRTGHT'LY,  (brlte'ly,)  adv.    Splendidly;  with  luster. 

BRlGHT'NESS,  (brlte'ness,)  n.  Splendor;  luster; 
glitter.  South. 

2.  Acuteness,  applied  to  the  faculties ;  sharpness 
of  wit ;  as,  the  brightness  of  a  man's  parts.    Prior. 

BRI-GOSE',  a.  [from  brigue.]  Contentious.  [JYot 
used.]  Puller. 

BRIGUE,  (breeg,)  n.  [Fr.  brigue  ;  Sp.  brega;  It.  bri- 
ga,  strife,  disquiet ;  Ir.  breaghean,  to  debate,  to 
quarrel.] 

A  cabal ;   intrigue ;  faction  ;   contention.     [Little 
used.]  Chaueer.     Chesterfield. 

BRIGUE,  (breeg,)  v.  i.  To  canvass  ;  to  solicit.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hurd. 

BR'fGU'ING,  (broeg'ing,)  ppr.  Canvassing  ;  soliciting. 

BRILL,  n.  A  fish  allied  to  the  turbot,  (the  Pleuronec- 
tes  rhombus,)  much  esteemed  in  England  for  food. 

BRIL-LAJYT'F.,  (bril-lant'e,)  [It.]  In  music,  in  a 
gay  and  lively  manner.  Brande. 

BRILL'IAN-CY,  (bril'yan-cy,)  n.  [See  Brilliant.] 
Spf'udor;  glitter;  great  brightness. 

BRILL'I  V;\'T,  (bril'yant,)  a.j  [Fr.  hrillant,  sparkling, 
from  briller,  to  shine  or  sparkle;  It.  brillante,  spark- 
ling; brillo,  joy,  gladness,  also  tipsy;  Sp.  brillar,  to 
glitter;  brilludor,  brilliant ;  brillo,  splendor ;  Ger.  and 
Dan.  brille,  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  hence  Eng.  beryl 
and  pearl.] 

1.  Sparkling  with  luster;  glittering;  as,  a  brilliant 
gem  ;  a  bnlhn.ui  riiess. 

2.  Splendid  ;  shining ;  as,  a  brilliant  achievement. 

BRILL'I  ANT,  n.    A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut,  formed 
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into  facets,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  glittering.  It  has  a  face  or  flat  table 
at  the  middle  or  the  top,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  rose  diamond,  which  comes  off  to  a  point  or 
angle.  Hubert. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  brisk,  high-spirited  horse,  with 
ncyc. 

BRILL'IANT-NESS,  n.  Brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  glitter. 
Johnson. 

BRILLS,  n.     The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horse. 

BRIM,  n.  [Sax.  brymm;  Sw.  brdm ;  Dan.  bramime; 
Sax.  ryman,  to  enlarge  ;  probably  the  extent  or  ex- 
treme.] 

1.  1  he  rim,  lip,  or  broad  border,  of  any  vessel  or 
other  thing  ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel,  whether  broad  or 
not ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  cup  or  glass. 

.  3.  The  top  of  any  liquor ;  the  edge,  or  that  next 
the  border  at  the  top. 

The  feet  of  the  priests  were  lipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water.  — 

4.  The  edge  or  brink  of  a  fountain  ;  the  verge. 

Drayton. 
BRIM,  a.     [Sax.  brymr.]     Public  ;  well  known  ;  cele- 
brated.    [JVot  in  use.]  Warner. 
BRIM,  v.  t.    To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper  edge,  or  top. 
Milton. 
BRIM,  v.  L    To  be  full  to  the  brim.  Philips. 
BRIM'FUL,  a.     [brim  and  full.]     Full  to  the  top  ;  com- 
pletely full  ;  as,  a  glass  brimful ;  a  heart  brimful  of 
sorrow. 
BRIM'FUL-NESS,  n.    Fullness  to  the  top.  [JVot  used.] 

Shah. 
BRIM 'LESS,  a.  Having  no  brim.  Addison. 

BRIM'MER,  n.     A  bowl  full  to  the  top.  Dn/den. 

BRIM'MING,  a.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim;  as,  a  brim- 
ming pail.  Dryden. 
BRIM'SToNE,  n.  [Sax.  bryne,  combustion,  and  stone, 
burn-stone,  or  burnmg-stone.  See  IIiusd  and  Burn.] 
Sulphur  ;  a  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  substance,  of 
a  lemon-yellow  color,  which  has  no  smell,  unless 
heated,  and  which  becomes  u  -gatively  electric  by 
heat  and  friction.  It  is  found,  in  great  quantities, 
and  sometimes  pure,  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  minerals  and  ores. 
The  sulphur  of  commerce  is  procured  from  its  natu- 
ral beds,  or  nriiiieialiy  extracted  from  pyrites. 

Hooper.     JVicholson. 
BRIM'SToN-Y,  a.  Full  of  brimstone,  or  containing  it ; 

resembling  brimstone  ;  sulphurous. 
BRIND'ED,  a.     [It.  brinato,  spotted.] 

Marked  with  spots  ;  tabby  ;  having  different  colors. 
Milton. 
BRIN'DLE,  «.    [from  brind,  the  root  of  brinded.]     The 

state  of  being  blinded  ;  spottedness.       Richardson. 
BRIN'DLED,  a.     Spotted ;   variegated  with  spots  of 

different  colors.  Addison. 

BRINE,  k.  [Sax.  bryne,  brine,  and  a  burning,  from 
brennan,  to  burn.] 

1.  Water  saturated  or  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Artificial  brine  is 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  fish, 
vegetables,  &c. 

2.  The  ocean  or  sea.  Milton. 

3.  Tears,  so  called  from  their  saltness.  Shalt. 
Leach  brine  is  brine  which  drops  from  corned  salt  in 

drying,  which  is  preserved  to  be  boiled  again.  Encyc. 
BRINE,  v.  t.    To  steep  in  brine,  as  corn,  to  prevent 

smut ;  also,  to  mix  salt  with  ;  as,  to  brine  hay.  Encyc. 
BRINE'-PAN,  re.     [brine  and  pan.]     A  pit  of  salt  wa- 
ter, where,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  salt  is  formed 

bv  crystallization. 
BRINE'-PIT,  71.   [brine  and  pit.]  A  salt  spring  or  well, 

from  which  water  is  taken  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated 

for  making  sait.  Encyc. 

BRINE'-SPRING,  ti.    [brine  and  spring.]     A  spring  of 

salt  water.  Encyc. 

BRING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Brought.     [Sax.  bringan ; 

Sw.  bringa;  Dan.  bring/'  ;   I),  brengen;   G.  bringen; 

Goth,  briggan.  We  see  by  brought,  D.  bragt,  and  the 

Gothic  briggan,  that  it  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  fetch  ;  to  bear,  convey,  or  lead  from  a  dis- 
tant to  a  nearer  place,  or  to  a  person  ;  as,  Artii/r  me  a 
book  from  the  shelf;  bring  me  a  morsel  of  bread.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  carry  ;  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  person  bearing  or  l.inling,  in  opposition  to  sending 
or  transmitting  by  another. 

2.  To  produce';  to  procure  as  a  cause  ;  to  draw  to. 

Nothing  brings  ;t  man  more  honor  than  to  be  invariably  just. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw  along. 

In  distillation  the  water  brings  over  with  it  another  substance. 

4.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  cause  to  proceed  from  a 
distant  place,  in  company,  or  at  the  same  time  ;  as, 
to  bring  a  boat  over  a  river  ;  to  bring  a  horse  or  car- 
riage ;  to  bring  a  cargo  of  dry  goods. 

5.  To  cause'to  come  to  a  point,  by  moral  influence  ; 
used  of  the  mind,  and  implying  previous  remoteness, 
aversion,  alienation,  or  disagreement ;  as,  to  bring 
the  mind  to  assent  to  a  proposition  ;  or  to  bring  a 
man  to  terms  by  persuasion  or  argument.  In  tnis 
sense,  it  is  nearly  equivaf'iit  to  prrsnutle,  prevail  upon, 
or  induce.     The  same  process  is  effected  by  custom, 
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relish  things 
man  to  his 
or  rapid,  the 


and  other  causes.     Habit  brings  us  to 

at  first  disagreeable;  reflection  brings  i 

senses  ;  and  whether  the  process  is  stow 

sense  of  the  verb  is  the  same.     To  bring  to  the  mind 

any  thing  before  known  and  fomotten,  is  to  recall) 

but  the  sense  of  bring  is  the  same. 

The  primary  sense  is  to  trail,  draw,  or  cause  to  come) 
the  sense  of  connryin'j  ur  bearing  is  secondary. 

The  use  of  this  verb  is  so  extensive,  and  incorpo- 
rated into  so  many  peculiar  phrases,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  reduce  its  significations  within  any  precise  limits. 
In  general,  the  verb  bring  implies  motion  from  a  place 
remote,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  It  is 
used  with  various  modifying  words. 

To  bring  bach,  is  to  recall,  implying  previous  depart- 
ure, either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

To  bring  about ;  to  bring  to  pijss  ;  to  effect ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  bring  to  the  desired  issue. 

To  bring  forth,  is  to  produce,  as  young  or  fruit ; 
also,  to  bring  to  light;  that  is,  to  make  manifest,  to 
disclose. 

To  bring  forward ;  to  cause  to  advance  ;  to  produce 
to  view. 

To  bring  in  ;  to  import ;  to  introduce  ;  to  bear  from 
a  remote  place  within  a  certain  precinct ;  to  place  in 
a  particular  condition  ;  to  collect  things  dispersed  ;  to 
reduce  within  the  limits  of  law  and  government ;  to 
produce,  as  income,  rent,  or  revenue  ;  to  induce  to 
join,  See. 

To  bring  off;  to  bear  or  convey  from  a  distant 
place  ;  as,  to  bring  off  men  from  an  isle  ;  also,  to  pro- 
cure to  be  acquitted  ;  to  clear  from  condemnation  ;  to 
cause  to  escape. 

To  bring  on  ;  to  cause  to  begin  ;  as,  to  bring  on  an 
action.  Also,  to  originate  or  cause  to  exist ;  as,  to 
bring  on  a  disease.  Also,  to  bear  or  convey  from  a 
distance  ;  as,  to  bring  on  a  quantity  of  goods.  Also, 
to  attend,  or  to  aid  in  advancing  ;  as,  to  bring  one  on 
his  way. 

To  bring  over  ;  to  bear  across  ;  as,  to  bring  over  dis- 
patches ;  to  bring  over  passengers  in  a  boat.  Also,  to 
convert  by  persuasion  or  other  means  ;  to  draw  to  a 
new  party  ;  to  cause  to  change  sides,  or  an  opinion. 

To  bring  out;  to  expose;  to  detect;  to  bring  to 
light  from  concealment ;  as,  to  bring  out  an  accom- 
plice or  his  crimes. 

To  bring  under ;  to  subdue  ;  to  repress  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  reduce  to  obedience  ;  also,  to  bring  beneath  any 
thing. 

To  bring  up  ;  to  nurse  ;  to  educate;  to  instruct ;  to 
feed  and  "clothe  ;  to  form  the  manners,  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  knowledge.  The  phrase  may  compre- 
hend all  these  particulars.  Also,  to  introduce  to  prac- 
tice ;  as,  to  bring  uji  a  fashion  or  ceremony.  Also,  to 
cause  to  advance  near ;  as,  to  bring  up  forces,  or  the 
body  of  reserve.  Also,  to  bear  or  convey  upward.  In 
navigation,  to  cast  anchor. 

To  bring  down ;  to  cause  to  come  down.  Also,  to 
humble  or  abase  ;  as,  to  bring  down  high  looks. 

To  bring  to  ;  in  navigation,  to  check  the  course  of  a 
ship,  by  arranging  the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  shall  counteract  each  other,  and  keep  her  nearly 
stationary.  She  is  then  said  to  lie  to.  The  phrase  is 
used  also  in  applying  a  rope  to  the  capstan. 

To  bring  by  the  ire  ;  to  incline  so  rapidly  to  leeward 
of  the  course,  when  a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the 
lee-side  suddenly  to  the  windward,  and,  by  laying 
the  sails  aback,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  overset- 
ting. Mar.  Diet. 
BRING'ER,  7t.     One  who  brings  or  conveys  to. 
Bringer  in ;  the  person  who  introduces. 
Bringer  up ;  an  instructor  ;  one  who  feeds,  clothes, 
and  educates  ;  also,  one  who  is  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 
Ascham. 
BRING'ING,  ppr.     Bearing  to;  conveying;  persuad- 
ing ;  causing  to  come. 
BRING'ING-FoRTH,  71.     Production.  Shah. 
BRlN'lSH,  a.     [from  brine.]     Like  brine  ;  salt ;  some- 
what salt ;  saltish. 
BRIN'ISH-NESS,  n.    Saltness;   the  quality  of  being 

saltish. 
BRINK,  n.     [Dan.  and   Sw.  brink:   W.  bryncyn;   Ir. 
breach,  brunch  ;  from  break.] 

The  edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as  of 
a  precipice,  or  the  bank  of  a  river. 
BRIN'Y,  a.  [from  brine.]  Pertaining  to  brine,  or  to 
the  sea ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine ;  salt ;  as,  a 
briny  taste  ;  the  briny  flood.  Dryden.  Addison. 
BRISK,  a.i  [This  word  may  be  of  the  same  family 
with  frisk  and  fresh,  which  see.  W.  brysg,  from 
brys,  quick  ;  brysiam,  to  hasten,  coinciding  with 
press;    from  W.  rhys,  a  rushing.     See  Rush.] 

1.  Lively  ;  active  ;  nimble  ;  gay  ;  sprightly  ;  viva- 
cious ;  applied  to  animals;  as,  a  brisk  young  man;  a 
brisk  horse. 

2.  Full  of  spirit  or  life ;  effervescing,  as  liquors ; 
as,  brisk  cider. 

3.  Lively  ;  burning  freely  ;  as,  a  brisk  fire. 
BRISK  or  BRISK  UP,  v.  t.    To  make  lively  ;  to  en- 
liven :  to  animate. 

BRISK  UP,  v.  i.    To  come  up  with  life  and  speed ;  to 

take  an  erect  or  bold  attitude. 
B RISK'  ET,  71.     [Qu.  Fr.  brechet.] 

The  breast  of  an  animal ;  or  that  part  of  the  breast 
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that  lies  next  to  the  ribs  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
of  a  horse,  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore  legs. 

BRISK'-LOOK-ING,  a.    Having  a  lively  look. "  ^ 

BRISK'LY,  adv.  Actively;  vigorously;  with  life  and 
spirit  Boyle.     Ray. 

BRISK'NESS,  7i.     Liveliness  ;  vigor  in  action  ;  quick- 
ness ;  gayety  ;  vivacity;  effervescence  of  liquors. 
South.     Dryden. 

BRIS'TLE,  (liris'I,)  re.  [Sax.  bristl,  and  byrst;  Sw. 
borst ;.  D.  borst  el,  a  bristle,  a  brush  ;  G.  borate,  bristle  ; 
borstal,  to  bristle  up ;    Dan.  bryste,  to  strut.     The 

1.  The  still",  L'lossy  hair  of  swine,  especially  that 
growing  on  the  back',  used  for  making  brushes;  sim- 


2.  A  species  of  pubescence  on  plants,  in  form  of  a 
stiff,  roundish  hair.  Martyn. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.  t.    To  erect  in  bristles  ;  to  erect  in  de- 
fiance or  anger,  like  a  swine  ;  as,  to  bristle  the  crest, 
2.  To  fix  a  bristle  ;  as,  to  bristle  a  thread.  Johnson. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.i.  To  rise  or  stand  erect;  as,  the  hair 
bristles.  Dryden. 

2.  To  raise  the  head  and  strut,  as  in  anger  or  defi- 
ance ;  as,  a  man  bristles  up  to  another.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  common  in  the  United  States,  but  gen- 
eriiu  pronounced  brustic. 

BRIS'TLED,  (bris'sld,)  pp.  or  a.  Raised  in  bristles  ; 
furnished  with  bristles. 

BRIS'TLE-ARM-£D,  o.     Armed  with  bristles.  Kirby. 

BRIS'TLE-BESR-ING,  a.     Having  bristles.    Kirby. 

BRIS'TLE-ETKE,  a.     Stiff  as  a  bristle. 

BlUS'TLE-SllAl'-£I>,  (bris'l-shipt,)  a.  [bristle  and 
shape.]  Of  the  thickness  and  length  of  a  bristle,  as 
a  leaf.  Martyn. 

BRIS'TLING,  (bris'ling,)  ppr.     Rising  in  bristles. 

Bill.  'TI,Y,  (hris'lyj  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles,  or 
with  hairs  like  bristles;  rough.  Bacon. 

BRIS'TOL-FLOW-ER,  re.  A  species  of  Lychnis, 
bachelor's  button,  or  catchtly.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BRIS'TOL  STONE,  \  n.  Rock  crystal,  or  crystals 

BRIS-TOL-DI'A-MOND,  j  of  quartz,  found  in  a  rock 
near  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England,  and  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

BRIS'TOL-WA-TER,  n.  The  water  of  a  warm 
spring  near  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England. 

Ask.     Encyc. 

BRIT,  n.  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  (clypeai,)  from 
one  to  four  inches  long,  found,  at  some  seasons,  in 
immense  numbers  oo  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. Mass.  Report. 

BRI-TAN'NIA,  n.  A  metallic  compound  or  alloy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  block-tin,  with  some  antimony, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  copper  and  brass. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BRI-TAN'NI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Britain;  or,  in  its 
present  use,  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  title  of  the  king  ;  as,  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty.  The  Britannic  Catalogue,  'Catalog-as 
Bntannicus,)  is  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  prepared  by 
Flamsteed. 

BRTTE,     j  v.  i.    To  be  or  become  over-ripe,  as  wheat, 

BRIGHT,  (      barley,  or  hops.  Johnson. 

[I know  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  the  United  States.] 

BRIT'ISK,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great  Britain  or  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  sometimes  applied  to  tile  language 
of  the  Welsh. 

BRIT'ISH-GUM,re.  A  substance  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  formed  bv  heating 
dry  starch  at  a  temperature  of  about  liOD  °Falir.  It 
corresponds,  in  its  properties,  with  dextrine,  and  is 
used  in  solution,  as  a  substitute  for  gum,  in  stiffen- 
ing goods. 

Bi;i'l''i  i.M,  n.    A  native  of  Britain. 

BRIT'ON,  a.     British.  Spenser. 

BRIT'TLE,  a.  [Sax.  brittan,  brytan,  to  break  ;  Sw. 
bryta;  Dan.  bryde,  id.;  W.  brad,  a  breaking  ;   Sam. 

A"°vS    brat ;    Ch.    ma ;    Ar.    CjyS   farata ;  Syr. 

Z.L21  frat:  HeD-  I-13  t0  Parti  t0  break.     See  Part.] 
Easily  broken,  or  easily  breaking  short,  without 

splinters,  or   loose   parts    rent  from  the  substance  ; 

fragile ;  not  tough  or  tenacious ;  as,  brittle  stone  or 

glass.  Arbuthnot. 

BRIT'TLE-LY,  adv.    In  a  brittle  manner.   Sherwood. 
BRIT'TLE-NESS,   n.      Aptness   to  break;    fragility; 

opposed  to  toughness  and  tenacity.  Boyle. 

BRITZ'SKA,  (bris'ka,)  re.     A  long  carriage,  with   a 

calash    top,   and    so  constructed   as   to  give   space 

for  reclining  at  night,  when  used  on  a  journey. 
BRIZE,  n.     The  gadliy.     [See  Breeze.] 
BROACH,  n.     [Fr.  broche,  a  spit,  faucet,  or  quill ;  W. 

prac,  a  thrust,  a  stab  ;   It.  bror.co,  a  peg  ;  brocciare,  to 

prick  ;  Sp.  broca,  a  drill,  a  tack.     It  denotes  a  shoot, 

a  sharp-pointed  thing.] 

1.  A  spit,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  English  do- 
minions, an  awl,  and  a  bodkin.  Encyc. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  played  by  turning  a  han- 
dle. Johnson. 

3.  A  clasp  or  small  utensil  to  fasten  a  vest.  [See 
Brooch.] 

4.  A  start  of  the  head  of  a  young  stag.   Johnson. 
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5.  A  candle  rod.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BROACH,  v.  t.     [W.  prociaw,  to  thrust  or  stab.] 

1.  To  spit ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  spit. 

Shak.     Hakewill. 

2.  To  tap;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order  to  draw 
the  liquor  ;  hence,  to  let  out.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  open,  as  a  store.     [Unusual.]  Knolles. 

4.  To  utter  ;  to  give  out ;  to  publish  first ;  to  make 
public  what  was  before  unknown  ;  as,  to  broach  an 
opinion.  Swift. 

To  broach  to  ;  in  navigation,  to  incline  suddenly  to 
windward,  so  as  to  lay  the  sails  aback  and  expose 
the  vessel  to  the  danger  of  oversetting.   Mar.  Diet. 

BROACI-T.ED,  (brSrht,)  pp.  Spitted;  tapped  ;  opened  ; 
uttered  ;  first  published. 

BRoACH'ER,  n.  A  spit;  one  who  broaches,  opens, 
or  utters  ;  a  first  publisher.     Dryden.     L' Estrange. 

BRoACH'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  witli  a  spit;  tapping; 
first  divulging. 

BROAD,  (brawd,)  a.  [Sax.  brad;  Sw.  bred;  D.  breed; 
Ger.  breit ;  Dan.  breed,  broad  ;  Arm.  brudi,  brndein,  to 
publish.  This  word  and  spread  seem  to  be  formed 
on  the  root  "f"t  t,  or  mi,  to  open,  extend,  spread  ;  in 
Syr.,  to  go;  L.  gradior;  a  root  of  extensive  use.] 

1.  Wide  ;  extended  in  breadth,  or  from  side  to  side, 
as  distinguished  from  longer  extended  from  end  to 
end.  It  is  opposed  to  narrow ;  as,  a  broad  street ;  a 
broad  table.  Dryden.     Temple. 

2.  Wide  ;  extensive  ;  vast ;  as,  the  broad  expanse 
of  ocean. 

3.  Large;  as,  a  broad  mixture  of  falsehood.  Locke. 

4.  Open  ;  clear ;  not  covered,  confined,  or  con- 
cealed ;  as,  in  broad  sunshine. 

5.  Gross ;  coarse  ;  as,  broad  mirth  ;  broad  nonsense. 

Pope.     Dryden. 

6.  Plain ;  tending  to  obscenity ;  as,  a  broad  com- 
ment. Dryden. 

7.  Bold  ;  not  delicate ;  not  reserved ;  as,  broad 
words.  Sliak. 

8.  Comprehensive. 

It  may  be  urged  dial  the  wards  in  the  constitution  are  broad 
enough  to  include  the  case.     D.  DaggeU,  Wheaton's  Rep. 

Broad  as  long ;  equal  upon  the  whole.  L'Estrange. 

BROAD'-AX,  n.    [broad  and  ax.]    Formerly,  a  military 

weapon.     In  modern  usage,  an  ax  for  hewing  timber. 

BROAD'-RACK-£D,    (brawd'bakt,)    a.      [broad    and 

bach'.]     Having  a  broad  back.  Barlow. 

BROAD'-BEoWN,  a.  [broad  and  Wow.]     Fullblown. 
Sliak. 


BROAD'-BIU.M-M /■:!>,  (brawd'brimd,)  a.  [broad  and 
brim.]     Having  a  broad  brim.  Bramston. 

BROAD'-CAST,  n.  [broad  and  cast.]  Among  fanners, 
a  casting  or  throwing  seed  from  the  hand  for  disper- 
sion in  sowing. 

BROAD'-CAST,  ado.  By  scattering  or  throwing  at 
large  from  the  hand  ;  as,  to  sow  broad-cast. 

BROAD'-CAST,  a.  Cast  or  dispersed  upon  the  ground 
with  the  hand,  as  seed  in  sowing  ;  opposed  to  plant- 
ing in  hills  or  rows. 

BROAD'-CHEST-ED,  a.  Having  a  broad  chest  or 
thorax. 

BROAD'CLOTH,  n.  A  species  of  woolen  cloth,  so 
called  from  its  breadth. 

BROAD'-EY-£D,  (brawd'ide,)a.  Having  a  wide  view 
or  survey  ;  as,  broad-eyed  day.  Shak. 

BROAD'-FROXT-ED,  (brawd'frunt-ed,)  a.  Having 
a  broad  front ;  applied  to  cattle.  Chapman. 

BROAD'-HEAD-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  head.    Scott. 

BROAD'-HORN-iD,  a.     Having  wide-spread  horns. 
Huloet, 

BROAD'-LEAF-ED,  (brawd'leeft,)  a.  [broad  and  leaf.] 
Having  broad  leaves.  Woodward. 

BROAD'-MOUTH-£D,  a.     Having  a  wide  mouth. 
Irving. 

BROAD'-PlF.CE,  n.  [broad  and  piece.]  A  piece  of 
gold'  coin  broader  than  a  guinea.  Encyc. 

BROAD'-SeAL,  n.  The  great  seal  of  England;  the 
public  seal  of  a  country  or  state.     As  a  verb,  not 

BROAD'-SH0UL-DER-£D,  a.  [broad  and  shoulder.] 
Broad  across  the  shoulders.  Spectator. 

BROAD'SIDE,  re.  [broad  and  side.]  A  discharge  of 
all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship,  above  and  below, 
at  the  same  time.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  side  of  a  ship,  above  the  water,  from  the 
bow  to  the  quarter.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  printing,  a   sheet  of  paper  containing  one 
large  page,  or  printed  on  one  side  only.  Johnson. 

BROAIV-HPHEAD,  (-spred,)  a.     Wide-spread. 

BROAD'-SPREAD-ING,  a.     Spreading  widely.    Shak. 

BROAD'-SWoRD,  re.  [broad  and  sword.]  A  sword 
with  a  broad  blade  and  a  cutting  edge.       Wiseman. 

BROAD'-TAIL-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  tail.    Sandys. 

BROAD'-WISE,  adv.  [broad  and  wise.]  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breadth.  Boyle. 

BROAD'jEN,  (brawd'n,)  v.  i.  To  grow  broad.  [  Unu- 
sual. ]  Thomson. 

BROAD'.EN,  v.  a.  To  make  broad ;  to  render  more 
broad  or  comprehensive. 

BROAD'ER,  (brawd'er,)  a.  comp.     More  broad. 

BROAD' EST,  a.  super!..     Most  broad 

BROAI)'lSH,n.     Rather  broad.  Russell 
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BROAD'LY,  (brawd'le,)  adv.     In  a  broad  manner. 

BROAD'NESS,  re.  Breadth  ;  extent  from  side  to  side ; 
coarseness;  gros-ness  ;  fulsomeness.  Dryden. 

BRO-CADE',  n.  [Sp.  brocado  ;  probably  from  broche, 
the  instrument  used  in  embroidery  ;  so  Fr.  brochure, 
a  pamphlet  or  stitched  book.] 

Silk  stuff,  variegated  with  gold  and  silver,  or 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  Encyc.     Span.  Diet. 

BRO-€aD'ED,  a.  Woven  or  worked,  as  brocade,  with 
gold  and  silver. 
2.  Dressed  in  brocade.  Johnson. 

BRO-CaDE'-BHELL,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  the  Co- 
nns geographicus.  Cyc. 

BRo't  AGE,  «.     [See  Broke,  Broker.] 

1.  The  premium  or  commission  of  a  broker  ;  the 
gain  or  profit  derived  from  transacting  business  for 
other  men,  as  brokers,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

2.  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office      Bacon. 

3.  The  trade  of  a  broker ;  a  dealing  in  old  things. 

4.  The  business  of  a  broker;  the  transactions  of 
commercial  business,  as  Inning  and  selling, for  other 
men.     [See  Broke,  Broker.] 

5.  The  act  of  pimping.  fish. 
BRo'CA-TEE,          /         ,„      .         ,,, 
BRO-CA-TEE'LO,  \  n"     fSP"  br°™ul-} 

1.  A  calcareous  stone  or  marble,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  four  colors,  white,  gray,  yellow,  and  red. 

Fourcroy.     Nicholson. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  brocade,  used  chiefly  for  tapes- 
try.    Newman  -ays  it  is  made  of  hemp  and  silk. 

Encyc.     Newman's  Span.  Diet. 
BROCCOLI,  n.     [It.  broccolo,  sprouts;  Vr.  brocoli.] 
A  subvanety  ot  the  cauliflower,  having  the  head 
generally  of  a  dark-green  or  purple  color. 
BROCH'AN-TITE,  n.     [from  Brachanl  de  Viiliers.] 
A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald- 
green  crystals. 
BRoCHE;  the  true,  but  not  the  common  orthography 

of  Broach. 
BROCK,  re.     [Sax.  broc ;  It.  broc;  Corn.  id. ;  W.  broc, 
a  badger,  and  noise,  din,  tumult,  foam,  anger;  broci, 
to  chafe,  fume,  wax  fierce,  from  rhoc,  a  rough  sound  ; 
rhocuin,  to  grunt.     Owen.] 

A  badger.     [See  B, 
barsuk.     In  Ir.  brech 
badger. 
BROCK'ET,  re.     [See  Brock.]     A  red  deer  two  years 
old.     Bailey  writes  this  brock  or  brocket.   The  French 
write  it  brocard. 

[Fr.  brodequin.] 

Echard. 
BRo'GANS,  re.  pi.    Stout,  coarse  shoes  ;  the  same  as 

Brogue,  which  see. 
BROG'GLE,  -o.  i.     To  fish  for  eels.     [Not  used.] 
BROGUE,  (brog,)  n.     [Ir.  brog,  a  shoe,  a  house.] 

1.  A  stout,  coarse  shoe.  "  Clouted  brogues,"  in 
Shakspeare,  signify  shoes  whose  soles  are  studded 
with  nails,  or  clouts.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  made  of  horse-hid-  with  the  hair  on. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect  or  manner  of 
pronunciation.  Farquhar. 

3.  Brogues  is  used  by  Shenstone  for  breeches,  from 
the  Irish  brog. 

BRoGUE'-MaK-ER,  re.  A  maker  of  brogues.  Johnson. 
BROID,  v.  t.     To  braid.     [Obs.]     [See  Braid.] 
BROID'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  brodcr ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bordar,  to 
embroider;  Arm.  brouda,  to  prick;  D.   borduuren,  to 
embroider;  W.  brodiaw,  to  make  compact,  to  darn, 
to  embroider  ;    brwyd,   a   broach,   an   embroidering 
frame.     Uu.  Heb.  and  Ar.  TO  brad,  spotted.] 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work. 

A  robe,  nbroidertd  coat,  and  a  girdle.  —  Exod. 

BROID'ER-ER,  re.     One  that  embroiders. 

BROID'ER-Y,  re.  Embroidery  ;  ornamental  needle- 
work wrought  upon  cloth.     [See  Embroider.] 

Ticket 

BROIL,  n.  [Fr.  brouillcrie,  from  brouiller,  to  mix,  con- 
found, embroil ;  It.  broglta,  tumuli  ,  hrogiiare,  to  em- 
broil. From  this  verb  we  have  roil,  to  disturb,  as 
lees.  (See  Roil.)  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  to 
agitate.     It  may  be  allied  to  brawl,  and  the  French 

A  tumult ;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  contention  ;  discord, 
either  between  individuals  or  in  the  state. 

Shak.     Granville. 
BROIL,   v.  t.     [Q.U.  Fr.  bruler.     I  believe  this  is  from 
brouiller,  to  agitate.] 

To  agitate  with  heat ;  to  dress  or  cook  over  coals, 
before  the  fire ;  but  more  generally  upon  a  gridiron 
over  coals.  Dryden. 

BROIL,  v.  i.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat, 
like  meat  over  tiie  fire  ;  to  be  greatly  beated,  or  to 
sweat  with  heat. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ?  Jhak. 

BROIL'KD,  pp.  or  a.    Cooked  or  dressed  bv  heat. 
BROIL'ER,   re.     One  that  excites  broils;  that  which 


i  by 


ing. 


BROIL'IN'G,  ppr.  or  a.  Cooking  over  coals  ;  sweating. 

BROKE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  brncan,  to  use,  employ,  enjoy  ;  to 
eat  or  chew  ;  to  brook;  to  profit:  brace,  use;  hrec, 
use,  gain  ;  bryce,  gain,  profit,  fruit,  fructus ;  a  viola- 
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tion,  or  breaking;  Sw.  bruka;  G.  braucJten  ;  Dan. 
bruge  f  D.  gebruiken,  to  use  or  employ  ;  L.  fruor,  for 
frucor,  whence  fruetus,  fruit ;  Gr.  irpaaaw,  ityafco, 
rrpnypa.     See  Practice.] 

To  transact  business  mr  another  in  trade  ;  to  act 
as  agent  in  buying  and  selling,  and  other  commercial 
business  ;  to  transact  business  by  an  agent. 

Bacon.     Shalt. 
[  This  word  is  little  used,  at  least  in  America  :   and 
English  writers  serin  to  hum:  used  it  in,  a  low  sense.] 

IMhiK'B,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Break. 

HRO'K/CN,  (hrok'n,)  pp.  or  a.  from  Break.  Parted  by 
v;<:l  nee  ;  rent  asunder  ;  inhrm  :  made  bankrupt. 

BR6'K£N-BACK-KD,  (bro'kn-bakt,)  a.  A  broken- 
backed  ship,  is  one  which  is  so  weakened  ill  her 
frame  as  to  droop  at  each  end.  Mar.  Diet. 

GRO'K-EN-BEL-LI-ED,  (bro'kn-bel-lid,)  a.  Having  a 
ruptured  belly.  Sandys. 

BRo'K£N-HEXRT-ED,  a.  [break  and  heart]  Hav- 
ing the  spirits  depressed  or  crushed  by  grief  or  de- 
spair. 

BRo'KtfN-LY,  adv.  In  a  broken,  interrupted  man- 
ner ;  without  a  regular  series.  Hakewill. 

BRO'KTSN-MEAT,  n.  Meat  that  has  been  cut  up  ; 
fragments.  Swift. 

BRo'K£N-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  broken  ;  une- 
venness. 
2.  Contrition  ;  as,  brokenness  of  heart. 

BR6'K.EN-WIND,  b.  [break  and  mind.]  A  disease 
in  horses,  often  accompanied  with  a  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  which  disables 
them  from  bearing  fatigue.  Encyc. 

BRo'K^N-WIND-ED,  a.     Having  short  breath,' as  a 

BRO'KER,  n.     [from  broke.]  [horse. 

1.  An  agent  or  negotiator,  who  is  employed  by 
merchants  to  make  and  conclude  bargains  for  them, 
for  a  fee  or  rate  per  cent.,  or  who  transacts  other  busi- 
ness for  his  employers. 

Brokers  are  of  several  kinds. 

(1.)  Exchange-broker.,,  who  make  and  conclude  bar- 
gains for  others  in  matters  of  money  or  merchandise, 
learn  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  notify  their  em- 
ployers, 

(2.)  Stock-brokers,  who  are  employed  to  buy  and 
sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  whether  of  the  public 
funds,  of  banks,  or  of  other  corporations. 

(3.)  Pawn-brokers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
lend  money  upon  pawns,  that  is,  property  deposited 
in  pledge. 

(4.)  Insurance-brokers,  whose  business  is  to  procure 
the  insurance  of  vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a  voyage. 

In  the  United  Stales,  the  business  of  a  stock-broker 
and  an  insurance-broker  is  often  or  generally  carried 
on  by  the  same  person. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  old  household  goods.  Johnson. 

3.  A  pimp  or  procurer.  Shuk.    Johnson. 
[In  the  two  latter  senses,  the  word,  I  believe,  is  never 

used  m  America,  unless  in  cant  language.] 
BRo'KER-AGE,  n.     The  business  or  employment  of  a 
broker.  Burke. 

2.  The  fee,  reward,  or  commission  given  or  charged 
for  transacting  business  as  a  broker. 

Anderson's  Comm. 
r.P.-LY,  a.     Mean  ;  servile  Jonson. 

BRo'KER-Y,   n.     The   business  of  a   broker.     [Not 

used.]  Hall. 

IIRO'KIN'G,  ppr.     Transacting  business  as  a  broker; 

practiced  by  brokers.  Sliak. 

BRo'MAL,  n.   An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  obtained  by  the 

action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 
BRo'MATE,  n.    A  compound  of  bromic  acid  with  a 

BRoME,  n.  A  term  used  by  the  French  chemists  for 
bromine.     [See  Bromine.] 

BRoME'-GRASS,  n.  A  name  common  to  different 
species  of  grass,  of  the  genus  Bromus. 

ISRo'MIC  AC'ID,  n.  An  acid  compound  of  bromine 
and  oxygen. 

BRo'MID,  n.  A  compound  of  bromine  with  a  metal- 
lic or  combustible  base. 

BRo'MUXE,  7i.     [Gr.  0.„„unc,  fetid.] 

An  elementary,  acidifying  and  basifying  substance, 
found  in  sea  water  and*  marine  productions.  It  is  a 
deep-red  fluid,  whose  smell  is  very  offensive. 

ItRO.\€H'l-A    >"■•  P       The  subdivisions  or  ramifica- 

UltnNJt'H'I        )     tions  of  the  trachea  in  the  lungs. 

BRONCH'I-AL,  a.     [Gr.  f3piyXos,  the  windpipe.] 
Belonging  to  the  bronchia;,  or  ramifications  of  the 
windpipe  in  the  lungs. 

The  bronchial  arteries,  are  branches  from  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  descending  aorta,  accompanying  the 
brohohia;,  or  branches  of  the  trachea. 

Bronchial  glands  :  lymphatic,  glands,  situated  near 
the  root  of  the  lungs,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tra- 
chea, and  at  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchia?. 

Bronchial  membrane;  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  bronchia;. 

[The  term  bronchial  has  been  applied,  also,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  air-tube  of  animals,  including 
the  trachea  (bronchus)  and  its  ramifications,  (bronchi, 
or  bronchus.)  The  terms  bronchial  membrane  and 
bronchitis  have  also  been  used  coextensivclv.  Good. 
P.  C,jc] 
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BRONCH'ie,  a.     The  same  as  Bronchial. 
BRONCH-I'TIS,  n.     An   inflammation  of  any  part  of 

the  bronchial  membrane. 
BRONCH'O-CeLE,  ti.     [Gr.  (Ipoyxos,  the  windpipe, 
and  KiiXn,  a  tumor.] 

An  enlarged  thyroid  gland ;  a  tumor  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  called  goiter,  and  Derbyshire  neck. 
Quiiicy.     Coze. 
BRONeH-OPH'O-NY,  n.      [Gr.  0poyXos  and  ^ww,, 
voice.] 

In  auscultation,  the  sound  of  the  voice  audible  in 
the  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  only  in  certain  dis- 

BRONCH-OT'O-MY,  ti.    [Gr.  RpoyxK,  the  windpipe, 


and-, 


&. 


dpipe  or  larynx,  between 
the  rings  ;  called,  also,  trnilicvlonin,  or  larijngotoiny. 
Quiucij.     Coze. 
BRONGH'US,   ti.     [L. ;  Gr.  (3poyXoc.] 

The  trachea  or  windpipe. 
BROND,  ti.     A  sword.     [See  Bkand.] 
BRON-TOL'O-GY,   n.       [Gr.    (iooury,   thunder,    and 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  dissertation  upon  thunder,  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  its  causes  and  phenomena. 
Encyc. 
BRONZE,  (bronze  or  bronze,)  n.  [Fr.  bronze  ;  Arm. 
broncz ;  It.  bronzo  ;  Sp.  bronce.  In  Ital.  broniinn  is 
sunburnt.  It  may  take  its  name  from  its  color,  from 
burn,  brown.] 

1.  A  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  other 
metallic  substances  are  sometimes  added,  especially 
zinc.  It  is  brittle,  hard,  and  sonorous,  and  used  for 
statuesj  bells,  and  cannon,  the  proportions  of  the 
respective  ingredients  being  varied  to  suit  the  partic- 
ular purposes.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  color  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
bronze,  of  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  The 
yellow  is  made  of  fine  copper  dust ;  the  red,  of  cop- 
per dust  with  a  little  pulverized  red  ocher.     Encyc. 

3.  Among  antiquaries,  a  term  applied  to  figures  of 
men  or  beasts,  urns,  or  other  pieces  of  sculpture, 
which  the  ancients  made  of  bronze.  Encyc. 

4.  Any  statue  or  bust  cast  of  bronze,  whether 
original  or  a  copy  of  an  antique.  Encyc. 

5.  Among  medalists,  any  copper  medal.       Encyc. 
BRONZE,  v.  t.     To  imitate   bronze,  by  means  of  cop- 
per dust  or  leaf  fastened  on  the  outside,  as  gold  leaf 
is  in  gilding.  Encyc. 

2.  To  harden,  or  make  like  brass.  Young. 

3.  To  make  of  the  color  of  bronze. 
BRONZ'ED,  (bronzd  or  bronzd,)  pp.  or  a.     Made  to 

resemble  bronze  ;  browned. 

BRONZ'ING,  ppr.  Imitating  bronze  ;  turning  to  the 
color  of  bronze. 

BRONZ'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  art  of  imitating  bronze, 
by  means  of  copper  dust  or  leaf,  or  by  any  other 
method.  Encyc. 

BRONZ'ITE,  ti.  [from  bronze.]  A  variety  of  horn- 
blende, having  nearly  the  luster  of  bronze,  and  allied 
to  hypcrsthene,  called  by  Haiiy,  diallage  metalloide. 
It  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

BROOCH,  (brSche,)  n.  [Slav,  obrutch,  a  ring,  a  circle, 
a  bracelet.] 

1.  An  ornamental  utensil  for  fastening  the  vest,  or 
the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  as  formerly  used  in  America. 
It  is  usually  made  of  silver,  often  round,  with  a 
tongue  crossing  its  diameter,  sometimes  with  two 
tongues.  It  formerly  was  used  in  England,  as  it  was 
in  America,  and  is  still  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

2.  A  jewel.  [Encyc. 

3.  With  painters,  a  painting  all  of  one  color.  Diet. 
BROOCH,  o.  t.    To  adorn  or  furnish  with  brooches  or 

jewels.  Shak. 

BROOD,  v.  i.  [Sax.  brod,  a  brood  ;  and  bra-dan,  bredan, 
to  dilate  or  extend,  to  warm,  to  divulge,  to  spread  ; 
D.  broeden,  to  brood  ;  Ger.  briiten,  to  brood  ;  brut, 
brood  ;  W.  brwd,  warm  ;  brydiaw,  to  warm.  The 
sense  is,  to  warm,  or  to  cover,  to  spread  over.] 

1.  To  sit  on  and  cover,  as  a  fowl  on  her  eggs,  for 
the  purpose  of  wanning  them  and  hatching  chickens, 
or  as  a  hen  over  her  chickens,  to  warm  and  protect 
them. 

2.  To  sit  on  ;  to  spread  over,  as  with  wings  ;  as, 
to  sit  brooding  over  the  vast  abyss.  Milton. 

3.  To  remain  a  long  time  in  anxiety  or  solicitous 
thought;  to  have  the  mind  uninterruptedly  dwell  a 
long  time  on  a  subject ;  as,  the  miser  broods  over  his 
gold.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mature  any  thing  with  care.  Bacon. 
BROOD,  v.  t.     To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish  ;  as,  a 

hen  broods  her  chickens. 
2.  To  cherish. 

You'll  Wood  your  Borrows  on  a  throne.  Dryden. 

BROOD,  71.  [Sax.  brod.]  Offspring;  progeny;  formerly 
used  of  human  beings  in  elegant  works,  and  we  have 
brother  from  this  word  ;  but  it  is  now  more  gener- 
ally used  in  contempt. 

2.  A  hatch  ;  the  young  birds  hatched  at  once  ;  as, 
a  brood  of  chickens  or  of  ducks. 

3.  That  which  is  bred  ;  species  generated ;  that 
which  is  produced. 

Libya's  brood*  of  poison.  Additon. 
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4.  The  act  of  covering  the  eggs,  or  of  brooding. 
[Unusual.]  Shak. 

BROOD'EI),  pp.     Covered  with  the  wings  ;  cherished 

BROOD'ING,  ppr.  Sitting  on  ;  covering  and  warm 
ing;  dwelling  on  with  .anxiety. 

BROOD'-MAllE,  7i.     A  mare  kept  for  breeding. 

BROOD'Y,  a.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatch 
ing  ;  inclined  to  sit.     [Unusual.]  Ray. 

BROOK,  7i.  [Sax.  broe,  or  brooc.  As  the  sense  is  a 
stream  or  flowing,  it  may  be  the  D.  brock,  G.  bruch, 
a  marsh,  and  allied  to  Gr.  jiotxoi,  or  tfpuoi,  to  rain, 
to  pour,  to  flow,  Eolic  (ipva(,  a  brook.  Near  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  is  a  stream  called  Thymbrec, 
Thymbrius.] 

A  small  natural  stream  of  water,  or  a  current  flow- 
ing from  a  spring  or  fountain  less  than  a  river.  In 
some  parts  of  America,  run  is  used  in  a  like  sense; 
but  run  is  also  applied  to  larger  streams  than  brook. 

BROOK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  brucun,  to  use,  employ  or  perform, 
to'e'at  or  chew  ;  bnmin,  l^eeau,  to  break  ;  Gr.  jipu\w, 
to  eat,  to  grind  the  teeth.] 
Literally',  to  chew  or  digest,  as  the  Fr.  digerir. 

To  bear;  to  eumire  ;  to  support;  as,  young  men 
cannot  brook  restraint.  Hooker.     Dryden. 

ItKuiici'LET.ji.     A  small  brook. 

BRQOK'-LIME,   ti.     [brook  and   lime.]     A  plant,  the 
Veronica  Beccabunga,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  lat- 
eral spikes  Encyc. 
BRQOK'-MINT,  n.     The  water  mint. 
BRQOK'-WEED,  n.     A  plant,   water  pimpernel,  the 
Samolus.                                                     Malilenbej-g. 
ROOK'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  broo 
IROoM,  ti.     [Sax.   bruin;  D.  brem, 
This  is  the  simple  root  of  bramble.] 

1.  A  plant,  the  Spartium  sioparium,  I.inn. ;  (Cytisus 
scoparius,  Lamarck  ;)  the  common  broom  of  the  Eng- 


Spauish  broom,  is  a  species  of  Spartium ;  and 
Butcher's  broom,  is  the  Ruscus. 

2.  A  besom,  or  brush  with  a  long  handle,  for  sweep- 
ing floors  ;  so  called  from  being  originally  made  of 
the  broom  plant.  In  America,  brooms  are  made  of 
the  tops  of  broom-corn,  or  of  some  species  of  Wood 
splintered,  chiefly  ash.  The  latter  species  of  broom 
is  furnished  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
original  broom,  made  of  shrubs  or  twigs,  is  still  used 
in  stables. 

BROOM.    See  Bream. 

BR0OM'-€0RN,  n.  [broom  and  cot-ti.]  A  species  of 
Sorghum  or  Guinea-corn,  with  a  jointed  stem,  like  a 
reed,  or  the  stem  of  maize,  rising  to  the  hight  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  bearing  a  head  of  which  brooms 
are  made.     It  is  the  Surninun  snrrliaratiein. 


ducing  broom. 
BROOM'RAPE,  n.     The  Orobanche,or  strangle  weed, 

a  genus  of  lir.tisli  epiphyte  pi  rennial  plants. 
BROO.M'STaFF,  j  «.    [See  Staff  and  Stick.]     The 
BROOM'STICK,  j      staff  or  handle  of  a  broom. 

Shak.     Swift. 
BROOM'Y,  a.    Full  of  broom ;  containing  broom. 

Mortimer.     Swift. 
BRO'SEN,  a.     Burnt.     [JVM  used.] 
BROTH,  (brautli,)  n.     [Sax.  broth  j  It.  brodo  ;  Ir.broth; 

Sp.  brodio;  Ir.  bruithim,  to  boil.     On.  D.  broaden,  to 

roast  ;  W.  broth,  a  stirring  or  tumult.] 

1.  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled  and  macerated, 
usually  with  rice  and  herbs,  or  some  ingredient  to 
give  it  a  better  relish. 

2.  In  America,  the  word  is  often  applied  to  foaming 
water,  and  especially  to  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water 
in  the  highways,  winch  is  called  snow-broth. 

BROTH'EL,  it.     [A  dialectical  orthography  of  Bordel, 
which  see.] 

A  house  of  lewdness ;  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  ;  a  bawdy-house  ;  a  stew. 
BROTH'EL-ER,  n.     One  that  frequents  brothels. 
BIloTll'KL-IIoiiSE.  7i.     A  brothel. 
BRoTIl  EL-RY,  ii.     Lewdness;  obscenity. 

Hall.    Jonson. 
BRuTH'ER,  (bruth'er,)  n. ;  pi.  Brothers  or  Brethren 

tGoth.  brothar ;  Sax.  brother  or  brcther ;  Syv.  and 
Jan.  brodcr  ;  D.  brocder,  from  broeden,  to  brood,  to 
breed;  G.  bruder;  Sans,  broiler  or  bhratre;  Russ. 
brat ;  Dalmatian  brath ;  L.  fratcr ;  Gr.  ipparnp, 
o i 


Pers. 


J^JH 


borndar;   Corn,   bredar ;   Ir. 


braihair ;  W.  bra  mil :  Sam.  abrat :  Fr.  frdrc,  from  L. 
f rater  ;  Sp.  frnide,  a  friar;  It.  fratello,  brother,  and 
frate,  friar  ;  Arm.  breuzr.  By  the  Dutch,  it  appears 
that  this  word  signifies  one  of  the  brood  or  breed. 
The  common  plural  is  brothers;  in  the  solemn  style, 
brethren  is  used.] 

I.  A  human  male  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother.  A  male  by  one  of  the  parents  only  is  called 
a  half-brother,  or  brother  of  the  half  blood. 


s,  .a 
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3.  One  that  resembles  another  in  manners. 
He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  broUicr  to  b'ira  that  is  a  mat 
Wer.  —  Prov.  iviii. 

In  Scripture,  the  term  brother  is  applied  to  a  kins- 
man by  blood  more  remote  than  a  son  of  the  same 
parents ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob 
and  Laban.  Persons  of  the  same  profession  call  each 
other  brother,  as  judges,  clean  nun,  professors  of  re- 
ligion, members  of  societies  united  in  a  common 
cause,  monks,  and  the  like. 

Kings  give  to  each  other  the  title  of  brother. 

Clergj  men  address  their  congregations  by  the  title 
of  brethren.  In  a  more  general  sense,  brother  or 
brethren  is  used  for  man  in  general ;  all  men  being 
children  of  the  same  primitive  ancestors,  and  form- 
ing one  race  of  beings. 

Brother-German  is   a  brother  by  the   father's  and 
mother's  side,  in  contradistinction  to  a  uterine  broth- 
er, or  bv  the  mother  only.  Encye. 
BROTH'ER-HOOD,  n.     [brother  and  hood.]     The  state 
or  quality  of  being  a  brother.  Locke. 

2.  An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose,  as  a  so- 
ciety of  monks  ;  a  fraternity.  Davies. 

3.  A  class  of  men  of  the  same  kind,  profession,  or 
occupation.  Addison. 

BROTH'ER-lN-LAW,  n.  The  brother  of  a  husband 
or  wife  :   al-o,  ;i  sister's  husband. 

BROTH'ER-LESS,  a.    Without  a  brother.         Shak. 

BROTH'BR  LIKE,  o.     Becoming  a  brother.       Shak. 

BRo'f  H'EK-LI-NESS,  it.     State  of  being  brotherly. 

BROT  H'ER-LOVE,  «.     Brotherly  affection.       Shak. 

BROT  H'ER-LY,  (bruth'er-le,)  a.  Pertaining  to  broth- 
ers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers  ;  becoming  broth- 
ers ;  kind  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  brotherly  love.  Bacon. 

Shakspeare  uses  this  word  as  an  adverb.  "  I  speak 
but  brotherly."    But  the  use  is  not  authorized. 

BROUGHT,  (braut,)  pret.   and    pp.   of   Bring.     [See 

BROW,  n.  [Sax.  braiw,  bruwa;  D.  braauw;  G.  braue ; 
Russ.  brov  ;  Ir.  bra,  brai,  eyebrow,  and  abhra,  the  eye- 
lid ;    Sans,    bruwan,  bru;   Gr.    o<ppvy,  otppos;  Pers. 


.••jj  or  «j.Jl  boro  or  abro  ;  and  the  last  syllable  of 

L.  palpebra.     It  is  probably  contracted  from  brg,  and 
signifies  an  edge,  border,  or  projection.] 

1.  The  prominent  ridge  ever  the  eye,  forming  an 
arch  above  the  orbit.  The  skin  of  this  arch  or  ridge 
is  moved  by  muscles,  which  contract  it  in  a  frown, 
and  elevate  it  in  joy  or  surprise.  Hence,  to  knit  the 
brows,  is  to  frown.  Encye. 

2.  The  hair  that  covers  the  brow,  forming  an  arch, 
called  the  eyebrow. 

3.  The  forehead.  Hence,  the  general  air  of  the 
countenance.  Slialt.     Waller. 

4.  The  edge  of  a  steep  place,  as  the  brink  of  a 
river  or  precipice  ;  as.  the  hnnv  of  a  hill.       Bacon. 

5.  A  fringe  of  coppice,  adjoining  to  the  hedge  of  a 
field.  Mason. 

BROW,  v.  t.  To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  form  the  edge  or 
border  of.  Milton. 

BROW'-ANT-LER,  n.  [brow  and  antler.]  The  first 
start  that  grows  on  a  deer's  head.  Bailey. 

BROWBEAT,  v.  t.  [brow  and  beat.)  To  depress  or 
bear  down  with  haughty,  stern  looks,  or  with  arro- 
gant speech  and  dogmatic  assertions  :  or,  in  general, 
to  Icar  down  bv  impudence. 

BROWBEAT-.EN,  pp.     Overborne  by  impudence. 

BROWBEAT-ING,  ppr.  Overbearing  with  severe 
brows,  stern  looks,  or  positive  assertions. 

BROWBeAT-ING,  n.  A  bearing  down  with  stern 
looks,  supercilious  manners,  or  confident  assertions. 

BROW'BOUND,  a.  [brow  and  bound.]  Crowned; 
having  the  head  encircled  as  with  a  diadem.   Shak. 

BROW.ED;  (browd,)  a.     Formed  into  a  border. 

BROW  LESS,  a.     Without  shame.  Adelison. 

BROW'-PoST,  n.  [brow  and  post.]  Among  builders, 
a  beam  that  goes  across  a  building.  Encye. 

BROW'SICK,  a.  [brow  and  sick,]  Dejected  ;  hang- 
ing the  head.     [Not  used.]  Suckling. 

BROWN,  a.  [Sax.  brun ;  D.  bruin;  Ger.  braan  ;  Dan. 
bruun ;  Fr.  brun ;  Sp.  and  It.  bruno  ;  from  the  verb 

Dusky  ;  of  a  dark  or  dusky  color,  inclining  to  red- 
ness ;  but  the  shades  are  various,  as  Spanish  broion, 
London  brown,  clove  brown,  tawny  brown.     Brown 
results  from  a  mixture  of  red,  black,  and  yellow. 
BROWN,  v.  t.     To  make  brown  or  dusky.       [Kirwan. 

\  ii-  uiMliie  Iwili-rlii  o'i-i  tlv1  welkin  moves, 

Browns  till?  dim  von!,  .oul  d-irk-ns  ik  i  p  ill"  proves.     Barlow. 

2.  To  give  a  bright  brown  color  to  articles  of  iron, 
as  gun-barrels,  by  forming  a  thin,  uniform  coat  of 
oxvd  on  their  surface.  XJre. 

BROWN'-BILL,  n.  [brown  and  bill.]  A  weapon  for- 
merly used  by  the  English  foot  soldiers.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  stated  ;  but  from  it,  brown  musket 


UgB 


[See 


BROWN'IE,  n.  In  Scottish  st.  verstitions,  a  good-natured 
spirit,  who  was  supposed  often  to  perforin  important 
services  around  the  house  by  night,  such  as  thrash- 
ing, churning,  &c. 


BROWN'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  a 
brown  color  to  articles  of  iron,  as  gun-barrels,  &c. 

BROWN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  brown  ;  inclined  to 
brown.  Kirwan. 

BROWN'ISM,  7i.  The  doctrines  or  religious  creert  of 
the  Brovvnists,  who  maintain  that  any  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  united  under  one  pastor,  or  com- 
muning together,  constitutes  a  church  independent 
of  any  other.  Encye. 

BROWN'IST,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Brown,  a  pu- 
ritan, or  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  who 
left  England  with  his  congregation,  and  settled  at 
Middlebnrgh,  in  Zealand.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Independents  in  church  government.  Encye. 

BROWN'NESS,  n.     A  brown  color.  Sidney. 

BROWN'-SPAR,  ».  A  sparry  or  crystallized  variety 
of  dolomite,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. 

BROWN'-STOTJT',  n.    A  superior  kind  of  porter. 

BROWN'-STUD'Y,  n.  [brown  and  study.)  Gloomy 
study  ;  dull  thoughtfulness  ;  meditation  directed  to 
no  certain  object.  JVorris. 

BROWN'-WORT.  n.  [brown  and  wort.]  A  plant ; 
Prunella. 

2.  A  species  of  Srropbularia,  (the  S.  vernalis,  or 
yellow  figwort,)  with  brown  stalks. 

Encye.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BEOWN'Y,  a.    Brown.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

BROWSE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  /Jpumroi,  to  eat  or  browse,  0poanc, 
food  ;  but  probably  these  words  may  be  from  sprouts  ; 
Arm.  broui,  brouez,  or  broust,  sprouts,  buds  ;  Fr.  brout, 
brouter ;  Arm.  brousta,  or  brouza,  to  browse.  It  is 
allied  to  brush;  W.  bnrys,  luxuriant  growth  ;  rhwys, 
vigor,  luxuriance,  wantonness.] 

To  eat  the  ends  of  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  the  young  shoots,  as  catde,  or  deer.  Spenser.  Shak. 

BROWSE,  ».  t.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches  or 
shoots  of  shrubs  and  trees,  as  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Arbuthnot.     Shak. 

BROWSE,  (brows,)  n.  The  tender  branches  or  twigs 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of  cattle  and 
other  animals. 

BROWSE'-WQQD,  n.  Shrubs  and  bushes  upon 
which  animals  browse. 

BROWS'ING,  ppr.  Feeding  on  branches,  shrubs,  or 
shoots  of  trees. 

BRu'CI-NA,  ( 7i.    A  vegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  from 

BRO'CINE,  (  the  false  angustura,  or  bark  of  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica.     It  is  now  called  vomieine. 

BRu'ClTE,  n.  Native  hydrate  of  magnesia  ;  a  white, 
pearly  mineral,  having  a  thin,  foliated  structure,  like 
talc.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  A.  Bruce,  Esq.  The 
name  bruc'ite  has  also  been  given,  by  American  min- 
eralogists, to  chondrodite.  Dana. 

BRu'IN,  n.  A  familiar  name  given  to  a  bear,  from 
the  French  brun,  brown.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

BRUISE,  (braze,)  v.  I.  [Sax.  brysan,  to  bruise;  Fr. 
briscr,  to  break  or  bruise ;  froisser,  to  bruise ;  Arm. 
brousta.] 

To  crush  by  beating  or  pounding  with  an  instru- 
ment not  edged  or  pointed.  When  applied  to  living 
animals  or  vegetables,  a  bruise  is  a  contusion,  or  in- 
jury of  a  part  without  solution  of  continuity,  as  by 
the  blow  of  a  blunt  instrument.  When  applied  to 
minerals  .and  similar  substances,  to  bruise  signifies  to 
break  them,  and  often  to  reduce  them  to  a  coarse 
powder. 

BRUISE,  ti.  A  contusion;  a  hurt  upon  the  flesh  of 
animals,  upon  plants,  or  other  bodies,  with  a  blunt 
or  heavy  instrument. 

BRuIS'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Crushed;  hurt  or  broken  by  a 
blunt  or  heavy  instrument. 

BRUIS'ER,  h.  A  concave  tool  for  grinding  the  specula 
of  telescopes.  Chambers. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,  a  boxer. 

BROISE'WORT,  (briize'wurt,)  n.  [bruise  and  wort.] 
A   plant ;  comfrey.  Johnson. 

BRuIS'ING,  ppr.  Crushing;  breaking  or  wounding 
by  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument. 

BROTS'ING,  ?t.  In  popular  language,  a  beating  or 
boxing. 

BR01T,  (brute,)  n.     [Fr.]     Report  ;  rumor ;  fame. 

BRUIT,  v.  t.     To  report :  io  noise  abroad.       Ralegh. 

I;ltl'lT'ED,pp.     Reported. 

BRulT'lNG,  ppr.     Reporting. 

BRU'.MAL,  a.  [L.  bruma,  winter,  brumalis  ;  Span. 
bruma,  winter,  fog,  or  mist.] 

Belonging  to  the  winter.  Broion. 

BRUME,  n.     [Fr.  brume;  Sp.  bruma.     See  Brumal.] 
Mist ;  fog  ;  vapors.     [Little  used.)  Barlow. 

BRUN,  j  ti.  _  A  river  or  stream.     [Burn  is  still  used  in 


brun,    brown.      See 


BURN,(      Scotland.]     [Obs.] 
BRU-NETTE',    n.      [Fr.,   IK 

A  woman  with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion. 
BRUN'ION,  (brun'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  brugnon.) 

A  sort  of  fruit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach. 

Trevouz. 
BRUNS'WICK-GREEN',  n.    A  compound  of  one  part 
chlorid  of  copper,  and  three  parts  oxyd  of  copper, 


BRUNT,  ti.  [Dan.  bryhde,  and  brunst,  ardor,  ardency, 
burning  heat.  It  is' the  Dutch  brand,  fire,  flame,  ar- 
dor, from  the  common  root  of  burn,  brenuan,  brand. 
This  shows  the  radical  sense  of  bum.     See  BurhJ 

1.  The  heat,  or  utmost  violence,  of  an  onset ;  the 
strength  or  violence  of  any  contention  ;  as,  the  brunt 
of  a  battle. 

2.  The  force  of  a  blow ;  violence  ;  shock  of  anv 
kind.  Bndibras. 

3.  A  sudden  effort.  Bp.  Hull. 
BRUSH,  n.     [Fr.  brosse;  It.  brusca;  Sp.  brusca,  bra-.a  ; 

probably  allied  to  browse,  W.  brjeys,  thick,  branching, 
from  rhwys,  vigor,  luxuriance,  or  prys,  brushwood. 
A  brush  is,  primarily,  sprouts,  shoots.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  any  thing  of  dust 
and  dirt  by  light  rubbing,  as  floors,  furniture,  boots, 
&c.  Brushes  originally  were  made  of  shrubs  or  small 
branches  of  trees  tietl  together,  and  such  are  yet  used 
for  coarse  purposes.  But  the  materials  most  used  are 
bristles  set  in  wood.  Painters  use  a  small  brush  to 
lay  colors  on  their  large  pieces.  Silversmiths  use  a 
wire  brush  for  scrubbing  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  in 
order  to  gilding  ;  and  there  is  a  method  of  staining 
leather  by  rubbing  the  color  on  the  skin  with  a  brush. 

2.  Branches  of  trees  lopped  eff;  brushwood;  a 
sense  common  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  small  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  wood  ;  or  a 
thicket  of  small  trees.  Encye. 

4.  A  skirmish  ;  a  slight  encounter ;  also,  an  as- 
sault ;  a  shock,  or  rude  treatment,  from  collision  ;  as 
we  say  a  scouring,  a  rub. 

5.  In  electricity,  the  luminous  appearance  of  electric 
matter  issuing  in  diverging  rays  from  a  point.  Encye. 

6.  A  bushy  tail ;  as,  the  brush  of  a  fox. 
BRUSH,  v.  t.    To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush  ;  as,  to 

brush  a  hat. 

2.  To  strike  as  with  a  brush  ;  to  strike  lightly,  by 
passing  over  the  surface,  without  injury  or  impres- 
sion ;  as,  to  brush  the  arm  in  passing ;  to  brush  the 
briny  flood.  Drydeu. 

3.  To  paint  with  a  brush  ;  hence,  to  brush  up,  is 
often  used  for  cleansing  in  general.  Pope. 

4.  With  op\  to  remove  by  brushing;  as,  to  brush 
off  dust.  Also,  to  carry  away  by  an  act  like  that  of 
brushing,  or  by  passing  over  lightly,  as  by  wind. 

Benlley. 

5.  To  move,  as  a  brush  ;  to  pass  over  with  a  light 
contact.  Dryden. 

BRUSH,  v.  i.     To  move  nimbly  in  haste  ;  to  move  so 
lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  as,  to  brush  by. 
Prior. 
2.  To  move  or  skim  over,  with  a  slight  contact,  or 
without  much  impression.  Dryden. 

BRUSH'£D,  (brusht,)  pp.  Rubbed  with  a  brush  ;  struck 
lightly. 

BRUSH' ER,  ti.    One  who  brushes. 

BRUSH'ING,  ppr.  Sweeping  or  rubbing  with  a  brush  ; 
striking  gently  ;  moving  nimbly  in  haste  ;  skimming 
over  lightly. 

BRUSH'ING,  n.     A  rubbing  or  sweeping. 

BRUSH'ING,  a.     Brisk  ;  light ;  as,  a  brushing  gallop. 
Enenc. 

BRUSH'LIKE,  a.  [brush  and  like.)  Resembling  a 
brush.  Asiat.  Res. 

BRUSH'-WHEELS,  n.  pi.*  Wheels  which  move  each 
other  without  cogs.  The  rubbing  surfaces  are  often 
covered  with  rough  hairs,  sometimes  with  woolen 
cloth  or  buff  leather. 

BRUSH'WOOD,  n.  [brush  and  wood.]  Brush;  a 
thicket  or' coppice  of  small  trees  and  shrubs;  also, 
branches  of  trees  cut  off.  Dryden. 

BRUSH'Y,  a.  Resembling  a  brush;  rough;  shaggy; 
baying  long  hair.  Boyle. 

BRCSK,  a.     [Fr.  brusque.] 
Rude;  rough.  Wotton. 

BRUS'SELS  SPROUTS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a 
delicate  variety  of  cabbage.  They  consist  of  small 
green  heads,  each  a  cabbage  in  miniature,  of  about 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  sprout  forth 
from  an  upright  stem  or  stalk.     Encye.  Dom.  Econ. 

BRUS'TLE,  (brus'l,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  brastlian,  to  crackle; 
G.  brausen ;  Dan.  bruse ;  Sw.  brusa ;  from  the  root  of 
rustle;] 

To  crackle;  to  make  a  small,  crackling  noise;  to 
rustle,  as  a  silk  garment ;  to  vapor,  as  a  bully. 

BRtJS'TLING,  ppr.     Crackling;  rustling;  vaporing.' 

BRUT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  brouter.] 

To  browse.     [Not  in  use.)  Evelyn. 

BRC'TAL,  a.  [See  Brute.]  Pertaining  to  a  brute  ; 
as,  brutal  nature. 

2.  Savage  ;  cruel ;  inhuman  ;  brutish  ;  unfeeling, 
like  a  brute  ;  merciless  ;  as,  brutal  courage  ;  brutal 
manners. 

BRU-TAL'I-TY,  7t.  Inhumanity  ;  savageness  ;  churl- 
ishness ;  insensibility-  to  pity  or  shame.  Locke. 

BRO'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.  'To  make  brutal,  churlish,  or  in- 
human. 


i  brutalize 


Z.  S,si/t. 


All  cruel  punishl 
BRO'TAL-IZE,  v.  i.    To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  or 

coarse  antl  beastly.  Addison. 

BRO'TAL-LY,  adv.    Cruelly  ;  inhumanly  ;  in  a  coarse, 

churlish,  or  brutal  manner.  Arbuthnot. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table,  of  Synonyms. 


BUC 

BRCTE,  a.  [Fr.  brut,  from  L.  brutus,  senseless,  irra- 
tional ;  It.  and  Sp.  bruto.  This  word  may  be  the  Ch. 
Nirna  foreign,  strange,  as  the  ancients  expressed 
wildness  and  savageness  by  verbs  which  signify  to 
depart,  or  be  distant.] 

1.  Senseless  ;  unconscious  ;  as,  the  brute  earth. 

Bentley. 

2.  Irrational ;  ferine  ;  as,  a  brute  beast.         South. 

3.  Bestial  ;  in  common  with  beasts  ;  as,  brute  vio- 
lence. Milton. 

4.  Rough  ;  uncivilized  ;  insensible  ;  as,  a  brute  phi- 
losophic. Pope. 

BRCTE,  «.t  A  beast ;  any  animal  destitute  of  reason  ; 
and  of  course  tin:  word  comprehends  all  animals  ex- 
cept man,  but  is  applied  mostly  to  the  larger  beasts. 

2.  A  brutal  pis.  hi  ;  a  savage  in  heart  or  manners  ; 
a  low-bred,  unfeeling  man. 

BROTE,  o.  t.  for  Bruit,  to  report.     [JVot  used.] 

BROTE'LY,  adv.     In  a  rude  manner.  Milton. 

BROTE' NESS,  n.     Brutality.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BRU'TI-FY,  u.  t.  To  make  a  person  a  brute  :  to  make 
senseless,  stupid,  or  unfeeling.  Confrere. 

BRO'TISH,  a.  Like  a  brute  or  beast ;  as,  a  brutish. 
form.  Milton. 

2.  Insensible  ;  stupid  ;  as,  brutish  men.       drew. 

3.  Unfeeling  ;  savage  ;  ferocious  ;  brutal. 

4.  Gross  ;  carnal  ;  bestial.  Shak.     South. 

5.  Ignorant;  uncivilized;  untaught.         Hooker. 
BRO'TISU-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  brute  ;  gross- 
ly ;  irrationally;  stupidly;  savagely.  South. 

BRu'TlSH-NESS,  iu  Stupidity  ,  insensibility  ;  brutal- 
ity ;  savageness,  the  qualities  of  a  brute.      Spratt. 

BRO'TIS.U,  n.  The  nature  or  charact  -ristic  qualities 
or  actions  of  a  brute;  extreme  stupidity,  or  beastly 
vulgarity.  Dwighi. 

BRO'TUM  FUL'MEJf,  [L.]  A  loud  but  harmless 
threatening. 

BRY'O-NINE,  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  white  bryony,  (B.  alba.)  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown,  bitter  substance,  and  is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

BRY'O-NY,  n.     [L   bnjonia;  Gr.  Bpvtoyia.] 

A  name  commou  to  the  different  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Bryonia.  The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony 
is  a  strong,  irritating  cathartic.  Encyc.     Coze. 

Black  bryony,  is  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  called  ramus.  Encyc. 

BUB,  n.     A  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor.    Prior. 

BUB,  v.  t.     To  throw  out  in  bubbles.     [Not  used.] 

Sackville. 

BUB'BLE,  n.  [D.  bobbel;  Sw.  bubla;  from  swelling, 
inflation.] 

1.  A  small  Madder  or  vesicle  of  water  or  other  fluid 
inflated  with  air.  Newton. 

2.  Any  thing  that  wants  firmness  or  solidity  ;  a 
vain  project;  that  which  is  more  specious  than  real. 
Hence,  I"  false  show  ;  a  cheat  or  fraud. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

3.  A  delusive  scheme  of  speculation  ;  an  empty 
project  to  raise  money  on  imaginary  grounds;  as,  the 
South  Sea  bubble.  Swift,. 

4.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project.  Prior. 
BUB'BLE,  o.  i.     To  rise  in  bubbles',  as  liquors  when 

boiling  or  agitated.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gurgling  noise  ;  as,  a  bubbling 
stream.  Pope. 

BUB'BLE,  v.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  deceive,  or  impose  on. 

Addison. 
BUB'BLER.  7i.    One  who  cheats.  Digby. 

BUB'BLLMG,  ppr.  or  a.  Rising  in  bubbles;  running 
with  a  gurgling  noise  ;  cheating. 

bubbles;  bubbling, 
root  as  bobble  and  bubo.] 
Jlrbuthnot. 
bubo,  a  swelling.] 
An  inflammation,  with  enlargement,  of  a  lymphat- 
ic L'l-.nid,  p- eilarly  in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU-BON'O-CeLE,  n.  [Gr.  /?ji/?wi/,  the  groin,  and 
Kr)\ri,  a  tumor.] 

Hernia  inguinalis,  or  inguinal  rupture ;   a   tumor 
in  the  groin,  formed  by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines 
or  omentum,  or  both  ;  the  abdominal  ring,  or  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  chord  in  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Encyc 
Bu'BU-KLE,  n.     A  red  pimple.     [jYot  used.]      Shak. 
BUe-GA-NEER',  j  n.     [Fr.  boueaner,  to  broil   fish  or 
BU6-A-N1ER',      (    flesh,  to  hunt  oxen  for  their  skins.] 
Primarily,  a  buccaneer  is  said  to  be  one  who  dries 
and  smokes  flesh  or  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dians.    The  nam    was  Hist  given  to  the  French  set- 
tlers in  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  whose  business  was  to 
hunt  wild  cattle  and  swine.    It  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  the  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  English  and 
French,  who  combined  to  make  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  Encyc. 

BUCCAL,  a.     [L.  bucca,  the  cheek  ;  W.  boc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  cheek.  The  buccal  glands  are  the 
email  salivary  glands  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  the  muscles. 
BUe-CEL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  buccella,  buccea, a  mouth- 
ful.! 


BUB'BLY,  a.    Abound 

BUB'BY,  n.    [from  tin 

A  woman's  breast 

Bu'BO.n.     [Gr. /W 


BUC-CI-Na'TOR,  n.     [L.  from  buccinum,  a  trumpet.] 


BUC 

A  muscle  of  the  cheek,  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  the 
trumpet. 

BU€'CT-NITE,  n.  Fossil  remains  or  petrifactions  of 
the  shells  called  Buccinum.  Jameson. 

BU-CENT'AUR,  71.  A  mythological  beast,  half  ox 
and  half  man.  Brande. 

2.  The  state  barge  of  Venice. 

BU-CEPH'A-LUS,  ».     The  name  of  Alexander's  horse. 
2.  An  animal  of  the  gazelle  tribe,  of  the  size  of  a 
hind. 

Alexander's  horse  was  called  Bucephalus  from  his 
large  head,  /Jon;,  ox-head. 

Bu'CE-ROS,  7i.  A  genus  of  birds,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  name 
hornbill  is  common  to  the  different  species.  The 
Rhinoceros  hornbill,  or  horned  Indian  raven,  is 
common  in  the  East  Indies. 

BUCH'OL-ZITE,  7t.  A  fibrous  mineral  of  great  hard- 
ness, and  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  color,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silex  and  alumina. 

BUCK,  n.     [G.  bauche,  bcuche ;   Sp.  bugada.] 

1.  Lye  in  which  cloth  is  soaked  in  the  operation 
of  bleaching  ;  the  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked  or  washed  in  lye. 

Shak. 

BUCK,  v.  i.  [Ger.  beuchen;  Dan.  byge ;  Sw.  byka ; 
Arm.  bugad ;  Norm.  buer.  This  verb  is  retained  in 
the  L.  imbuo,  for  imbuco,  or  imbugo,  to  steep,  tinge,  or 
imbue.] 

To  soak  or  steep  in  lye,  a  process  in  bleaching;  to 
wash  or  steep  in  lye  or  suds.  Encyc.     Shak. 

BUCK,  71.*  [Sax.  buc,  bucca:  D.  boh;  Ger.  and  Sw. 
bock;  Sp.  boqae;  W.  bwg ;  It.  becco.  This  Italian 
word  signifies  a  bill  or  lnak,  the  mouth,  the  helm  of 
a  ship,  the  pipe  of  a  still,  and  a  buck.  We  see  it  is 
the  same  word  as  beak,  from  thrusting ;  Dan.  buk, 
whence  bukke,  to  ram  or  thrust  piles.  Ir.  boc  or  poc ; 
Corn,  byk  ;  Fr.  bone  ;  Arm.  bouch  ;  Kalmuc,  bugn,  a 


BUD 


stag.    0.u.  Eth. 


flrhn 


baliak,  the  male  of  sheep  ( 


*1.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the   goat,  the 

sheep,  the  rabbit,  and  hare.     It  is  applied  only  to  the 

smaller  quadrupeds. 
2.  A  gay,  dashing  young  fellow. 
BUCK,  v.  i.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does.  Mortimer. 
BUCK'-BaSK-ET,  71.     [buck   and    basket.]     A  basket 

in  which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash.     Shak. 
BUCK'BF.AN,  71.    This  is  properly  Boqbean,  which  see. 
BUCK'SD,  (hukt,)  pp.     Soaked  in  lye.  Ash. 

BUCK'ET,  71.     [Sax.  buc;  Fr.  bauuet;  Ir.  buicead;  Sw. 

buc ;  Dan.  bakT] 

1.  The  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a 
well ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  pail. 

2.  A  vessel  or  pail  used  at  sea  to  draw  water  up  at 
the  side  of  a  ship,  for  washing  the  decks,  &x. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  vessel  made  of  leather,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  pail,  but  narrower  and  deeper,  used  to  convey 
water  by  hand  for  extinguishing  fires;  a  fire  bucket. 

4.  In  a  water  wheel,  a  term  applied  to  cavities  on 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  rushes, 
causing  the  wheel  to  revolve. 

BUCK'ET-FUL,  ?i.     As  much  as  a  bucket  will  hold. 
BUCK'E?E,  71.      A  tree,  the  ,/Esculus   flava,  (Pavia 

flava,  Decand.,)  indigenous  in   the  Western  States. 

Hence,  the  name  given  to  an  inhabitant  of  Ohio. 
BUCK'ING,  ppr.    Soaking  in  lye,  in  the  process  of 

bleaching;  washing. 
BUCK'ING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  soaking  cloth  in 

lye  for  bleaching  ;  also,  the  lye  or  liquor  ;  a  washing. 
Encyc.    Ash. 
BUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.     A  washing-block. 
BUCK'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  buck,  or   gay  young 

fellow  ;  foppish.  Smart. 

BUCK'LE,  (buk'1,1  n.    [Fr.  boucle,  a  buckle,  a  ring,  a 

knocker;    bonder,  to   curl,  to   ring,  to  buckle;    Ir. 

bucla  ;  Arm.  boucl.     In  Sp.  bade  is  hair  curled.     In 

W.  bar.u,  barrlln,  and  baglu,  signify,  to  bend,  hook,  or 

grapple.     Sax.  bugan,  to  bow.] 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  some  kind  of  metal,  for 
fastening  together  certain  parts  of  dress,  as  the  straps 
of  shoes,  knee-bands,  &c,  or  other  straps  and  bands, 
as  in  a  harness.  The  forms  are  various  ;  but  it  con- 
sists of  a  ring  or  rim  with  a  chape  and  tongue. 

2.  A  curl,  or  a  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped,  as 
hair.  Spectator. 

3.  In  coats  of  arms,  a  buckle  is  a  token  of  the  surety, 
faith,  and  service,  of  the  bearer.  Encyc. 

BUCK'LE,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  buckle,  or  buckles. 

2.  To  prepare  for  action  ;  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
buckling  on  armor.  Spenscy; 

3.  To  join  in  battle.  Hayward. 

4.  To  confine  or  limit. 

A  span  buckles  in  his  sura  of  aje.  ShaJc. 

BUCK'LE,  v.  i.    To  bend  ;  to  bow  ;  as,  to  buckle  un- 
der life.  Shak. 

To  buckle  to  ;  to  bend  to  ;  to  apply  with  vigor  ;  to 
engage  with  zeal.  Locke. 

To  buckle  in ;  to  close  in  ;  to  embrace  or  seize  the 
body,  as  in  a  scuffle  ;  a  popular  use  in  America. 


To  buckle  with;  to  encounter  with  embrace,;  to  join 
in  close  combat.  Dryden. 

BUCK'LKI),  (buk'ld,)  pp.     Fastened  with  a  buckle. 
BUCK'LER,  71.     [W.  bmcclcd  ;  Fr.  bouclier  ;  Ir.  buicleir.] 


or  wickers  woven  togelher,  covered 
leather,  fortified  with  plates  of  brass  or  ntner  metal, 
and  worn  on  the  left  arm.  On  the  middle  was  an 
umbo,  boss,  or  prominence,  very  useful  in  causing 
stones  and  darts  to  glance  off.  The  buckler  often 
was  four  feet  long,  and  covered  the  whole  body. 


''!"•■ 


BUCK'LER-HEAD-ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.  Having  a  head 
like  a  buckler. 

BUCK'LER-THORN,  71.     Christ's  thorn.     Johnson. 

BUCK'LING,  71.    A  fastening  bv  a  buckle. 

BUCK'LING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  a  buckle. 

BUCK'MAST,  7i.     [buck,  that  is,  beech,  and  mast.] 
The  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree.         Johnson. 

BUCK/RAM,  7i.  [Fr.  bougran;  It.  bucherame;  qu. 
from  It.  bucore,  to  make  holes.] 

A  coarse  linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  glue,  used  in 
garments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended,  and  for 
wrappers  to  cover  cloths  and  other  merchandise. 
Encyc. 

BUCK'RAM,a.     Stiff;  precise.  Fulke. 

BUCK'RAMS.n.    The  same  as  wild  garlic.   Johnson. 

BUCKS'HORN,  n.  [buck  and  Iwrn.]  A  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  plantain,  (C"roin>jiu* planUigo.) 

The  warled  backshorn,  is  a  species  of  Cochlearia,  or 
scurvy  grass.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BUCK'SKIN,  71.    The  skin  of  a  buck.    As  an   adj., 
made  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  buck. 
Ash. 

BUCK'STALL,  71.  [buck  and  stall.]  A  toil  or  net  to 
take  deer  Encyc. 

BUCK'TIIORN,  77.  [buck  and  thorn.]  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  Rhamjius,  of  many 
species.  The  common  periling  buckthorn  grows  to 
the  hight  of  12  or  14  feet,  and  bears  a  black  berry, 
which,  when  green,  is  used  to  dye  yellow,  and  when 
ripe,  green.  The  bark  also  dyes  yellow.  Sea.  Buck- 
thorn is  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
Hippophae.  Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BUCK'WHeAT,  71.  [D.  boek-weit;  Ger.  buchwe'tzen. 
Literally,  beeclir-wheat,  so  called  from  its  seed  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  mast  of  the  beech.] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  Polygonum,  (P.  Fagopyrum,) 
the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  a  grain;  called  also 
brank.  It  is  cultivated  as  food  for  beasts,  and  the 
flour  is  much  used  in  Americ-'.  for  breakfast  cakes. 

BU-COL'IC,  a.     [Gr.  /JuukoAgc,  a  herdsman  ;  IJ,vk>\- 
,    pastoral ;    L.  buculus,     an   ox ;   bucolicus,  per- 


taining to  cattle,  pastoral;  W.  and  Corn,   bugail 
by  gel;  Ir.  buarhail,  a  shepherd.     See  Bovine.] 

Pastoral ;  relating  to  country  affairs  and  to  a  shep- 


herd's life  and  occupation.  John. 

BU-€OL'I€,  71.     A  pastoral  poem,  representing  rural 

affairs,  and  the   life,   manners,  and   occupation   of 

shepherds  ;  as,  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

Dryden.     Encyc. 

2.  A  writer  of  pastorals.  Warton. 

BUD,  71.  [D.  bot ;  Fr.  bouton ;  It.  bottone,  a  bud  or  but- 
ton ;  Ir.  abaidh,  a  bud  ;  Sp.  baton ;  Arm.  bouton,  lit- 
erally a  push ;  Sp.  botar,  to  push  or  thrust,  to  vow  ; 
Gr.  tpvroii;  ipvai,  to  plant  or  beget,  contracted  from 

<pvra> ;  Ch.  oa:  ;  Ar.  uXaJ  nabata ;  allied  to  pout, 

Fr.  bonder.   See  Class  Bd,  No.  34.] 

1.  A  gem  ;  the  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a  small  protuberance 
on  the  stem  or  branches  of  a  plant,  containing  the 
rudiments  of  future  leaves,  or  of  a  flower.  It  is 
called  by  botanists  a  hyhcrnacle,  or  winter  lodge,  or 
receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  plants,  and  is 
an  epitome  of  a  flower,  or  of  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be 
unfolded  the  succeeding  summer.  It  is  covered  with 
scales,  which  are  intended  to  defend  the  inclosed 
rudiments  from  cold  and  other  external  injuries. 

Buds  are  of  three  kinds ;  that  containing  the 
flower  ;  that  containing  the  leaves  ;  and  that  con- 
taining both  flower  and  leaves.       Milne.     Martyn. 

2.  An  unexpanded  flower  ;  as,  the  bud  of  a  rose. 
BUD,  v.  i.     To   put  forth  or  produce  buds  or  gems. 

Job  xiv.  9. 

2.  To  put  forth  shoots ;  to  grow  as  a  bud  into  a 
flower  or  shoot.  Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  to  grow,  or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the 
manner  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn.  Dryden. 

4.  To  be  in  bloom,  or  growing  like  a  young  plant. 

Shak. 

BUD,  v.  t.  To  inoculate  a  plant ;  to  insert  the  bud  of 
a  pPant  under  the  bark  of  another  tree,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  upon  any  stock,  a  species  of  fruit 
diii'ereni  fVoin  that  of  the  "stock. 

BUD'DED,  pp.     Put  forth  in  buds  ;  inoculated. 

BuD'DllA.     See  Boodh. 

BuD'DHISM,  71.  The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Asia.     [See  Boodh.] 

BUD'DING,  ppr.     Putting  forth  buds  ;  inoculating. 
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BUD'DING,  n.  The  process  of  inserting  a  bud  of  one 
tree  under  the  bark  of  another,  for  propagation  ; 
called  also  inundatiuii.  P.  Cyc. 

BUD'DING-NESS,  n.     State  of  budding. 

BUD'DLE,  n.  In  mining,  a  large,  square  frame  of 
boards,  used  in  washing  tin  ore.       Ash.    Encyc. 

BUD'DLE,  v.  i.     Among  miners,  to  wash  ore. 

Bailey.     Ash. 

BuDE'-LIGHT,  n.  [from  Bade,  the  residence  of  the 
inventor,  G.  Gurney.]  An  intense  white  light,  pro- 
duced by  burning  a  purified  coal-gas  in  a  compound 
Argarid  lamp,  of  a  peculiar  i struction.  Ure. 

BUDGE,  o.  t.     l~Fr.  and  Norm,  bouger,  to  stir  or  wag.] 
To  move  oft';  to  stir  ;  to  wag.     In  America,  wag 
is  much  used  as  equivalent  to  budge ;  but  the  use  of 
both  words  is  vulgar.  Shale. 

BUDGE,  «.     The  dressed  -kin  or  fur  of  lambs.  Bailey. 

BUDGE,  a.     Brisk  ;  jocund.  Bailey. 

2.  Surly;  stiff;  formal.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

BUDGE-BACHELORS  ;  a  company  of  men  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  with  lamb's  fur,  who  accompany 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  his  inauguration. 

Bailey.     Ash. 

BUDGE'-BAR-REL,  n.  A  small  barrel  with  only  one 
head  ;  on  the  other  end  a  piece  of  leather  is  nailed, 
which  is  drawn  together  upon  strings  like  a  purse. 
It  is  used  for  carrying  powder,  with  a  gun  or  mortar. 

BUDGE'NESS,  n.     Sternness;  severity.     [Not  used.] 
BUDG'ER,  n.   One  who  moves  or  stirs  from  his  place. 

Sluik. 
BUDG'E-RO,  n.    A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

Malcom. 
BUDG'ET,   n.     [Fr.  bimgeUe;  Arm.  bougeden;  Norm. 
bouge  ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  bag.] 

1.  A  bag  ;  a  little  sack,  with  its  contents.  Hence, 
a  stock  or  store  ;  as   a  budget  of  inventions. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  The  papers  respecting  the  finances  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation.  This  word  is  now  used,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  France. 

To  open  the  budget ;  to  lay  before  a  legislative  body 
the  financial  estimates  and  plans  of  the  executive 
government.  Price. 

BUDG'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  fur.     [Not  used.] 
BUD'LET,  n.  [from  bud.]    A  little  bud  springing  from 
a  parent  bud. 

iliMin^'ii-l] 
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BUFF,  n.     [Contracted  from  buffalo,  or  buff-skin.] 

1.  Buff-skin;  a  sort  of  leather,  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  with  oil,  like  chamois.  It 
is  used  for  making  bandoleers,  belts,  pouches,  gloves, 
and  other  articles.  The  skins  of  oxen,  elks,  and 
other  animals,  dressed  in  like  manner,  are  also  called 
buffs.  Encyc. 

2.  A  military  coat,  made  of  buff-skin  or  similar 
leather  Shak. 

3.  The  color  of  buff;  a  light  yellow. 

4.  A  yellow,  viscid  coat,  formed  on  the  surface  of 
blood  drawn  under  certain  circumstances. 

BUF/,  ii.  (.     To  strike.     [See  Buffet.] 
BUf''FA-LO,?i.*  [It.  and  Sp.  bufalo ;  Fr.  baffle;  L.  6a- 

A  species  of  the  bovine  genus,  the  Bos  bubalus, 
originally  from  India,  but  now  found  in  most  of  the 
warmer  countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  wild  oxen  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
the  bison  of  North  America.     [See  Bison.] 

Cyc     Cuvier. 

BUF'FA-LO-ROBE,  n.  The  skin  of  the  bison  of 
North  America,  incorrectly  called  buffalo,  prepared 
with  the  hair  on. 

BUFF'-€5AT,  71.  A  close,  military  bodice,  without 
sleeves,  made  of  bufi'alo-skin,  or  other  elastic  materi- 
als. Bootli. 

BUF'FEL-DUCK,  n.  Buffel's  head  duck,  or  buffel- 
headed  duck,  (Anas  bucephala,  Linn.,)  a  bird  with  a 
short,  blue  bill,  and  a  head  whose  apparent  size  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fullness  of  its  feathers, 
found,  in  winter,  in  the  rivers  of  Carolina. 

Catcsby.     Pennant. 

BUFF'ER,  71.*  A  cushion,  or  apparatus  with  strong 
springs,  to  deaden  the  buff  or  concussion  between  a 
moving  body  and  one  on  which  it  strikes,  as  at  the 
ends  of  a  railway  carriage  ;  sometimes  called  buffing- 
apparatus.  StnarL 

BUFF'ET,  71.     [Fr.  buffet ;  It.  buffetto  ;  Sp.  bufete.] 

A  cupboard,  or  set  of  shelves  for  plates,  glass,  chi- 
na, and  other  like  furniture.  It  was  formerly,  and 
is  still  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  closet  or  apart- 
ment erected  on  one  side  of  a  room  ;  but  in  more 
fashionable  houses,  il  has  been  laid  aside,  and  aside- 
board  substituted,  which  is  now  considered  ds  the 
buffet.  But,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the 
name  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  obsolete,  ex- 
cept among  the  common  people,  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced bofat. 

BUFF'ET,  n.  [It.  buffetto ,-  Sp.  and  Port,  bufar,  to 
biow,  to  puff:  Norm,  buffc,  a  blow  ;  W.  pafiaw,  to 
thump.     See  Buffoon  and  Puff.] 


BUG 

A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box  on  the  ear  or  face  ;  a 
slap.  Milton. 

BUFF'ET,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to 
box ;  to  beat. 

They  spit  in  his  face  .and  bujeled  him.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 
2.  To  beat  in  contention  ;  to  contend  against ;  as, 
to  buffet  the  billows.  Olway. 

BUFF'ET,  i>.  i.     To  exercise  or  play  at  boxing.  Sh'uk. 

BUFF'ET-ED,  ]>p.  Struck  ;  beaten.  1  Cor.  iv.  11.  1 
Pet.  ii.  20. 

BUFF'ET-ER,  71.  One  who  buffets  ;  a  boxer.  Johnson. 

BUFF'ET-ING,  71717-.  Striking  with  the  hand  ;  boxing; 
contending  against. 

BUFF'ET-ING,  11.     A  striking  with  the  hand. 

'  2.  A  succession  of  blows  ;  contention  ;  attack  ;  op- 
position. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  plant  of  slow-  growth,  but  formed  for 

duration,    .uid    I'lUrd    lu   >'h.Uuv    lie-    o.:</,  :; ,:  -,.    ul    !,,.■    i.nl.-si 

storm.  Win. 

BUFF'IN,  71.     A  sort  of  coarse  stuff;  as,  buffln  gowns. 

Massiugcr. 
BUF'FLE,  71.     [Fr.]     The  buffalo. 
BUF'FLE,  v.  i.     To  puzzle  ;  to  be  at  a  loss.      Swift. 

This  is  probably  the  same  word  as  Baffle. 
BUF'FLE-HEAD,  (-lied,)  71.    [buffc  and  head.]    One 

who  has  a  large  head. 
BUF'FLE-HE  AD-ED,  (buf'fi-hed-ed,)  a.      Having  a 

large  head,  like  a  buffalo  ;  dull  :  stupid  ;  foolish. 
BUF'FO,  7t.  [It.]  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 
BUF-FOON',  ii.     [Fr.  bouffun  :  It.  buffo  ;  Sp.  bufon,  a 

buffoon,  comical  ,    It.   biffure  and   buffare,  to  trine, 

joke,  play  the  fool ;  Sp.  befar,  to  mock  or  ridicule  ; 

bufar,  to  blow,  or  puff  with  anger,  to  snort  ;  Port.  id. 

Tnese  verbs  indicate  the  origin  of  buffoonery.     The 

root  of  buffet,  puff,  signifies  to  drive,  to  push,  to  strike. 

See  Puff.] 

1.  A  man  who  makes  a  practice  of  amusing  others 
by  low  tricks,  antic  gestures  and  postures,  jokes  and 
other  vulgar  pleasantries.    A  droll ;  a  mimic. 

Johnso7i.     Encyc. 

2.  He  that  uses  indecent  raillery.  Qartli. 

BUF-FOON',  v.  t.     To  make  ridiculous.      Olaiwille. 

BUF-FOON'ER-Y,  71.  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  buf- 
foon ;  low  jests  ;  ridiculous  pranks  ;  vulgar  tricks  and 
postures.  Johnson. 

Dryden  has  placed  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
first  syllable. 

BUF-FOON'ING,  71.    Buffoonery. 

Dryden.      Quthrie.'s  Quint. 

BUF-FOON'ISH,  a.  Like  a  buffoon  ;  consisting  in 
low  jests  or  gestures. 

BUF-FOON'ISM,  11.    The  practices  of  a  buffoon. 

BUF-FOON'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  buffoon. 

Sherwood. 

BUF-FOON'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  low,  vulgar  tricks. 
[Little  used.' 

BUF'FY,  a.    Resembling  the  buff  of  the  blood  in  color 
and  texture ;  as,  tiic  buffij  coat  of  the  blood. 
2.  Pertaining  to  huff  on  the  blood. 

Bfj'FON-ITE,  11.     [L.  bufo,  a  toad.] 

Toad-stone,  considered  as  a  fossil  tooth  of  the  An- 
arrhichas  or  sen-wolf,  formerly  much  esteemed  for  its 
imaginary  virtues,  and  worn  in  rings.  It.  was  named 
from  an  opinion  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  a 
toad.  Encyc. 

BUG,  it.     [Q_u.  W.  bag,  bycan,  small.] 

In  common  language,  the  name  ol  a  vast  multitude 
of  insects,  which  infest  houses  and  pMJits.  In  zool- 
ogy, this  word  is  applied  to  the  insects  arranged  un- 
der the  genus  Cimex,  of  which  seveial  hundred  spe- 
cies are  described.  Bugs  belong  to  tile  order  Hemip- 
tera.  They  are  furnished  with  an  indected  rostrum 
or  beak,  and  with  antenna;  longer  than  the  thorax, 
and  the  wings  are  folded  together  crosswise.  The 
back  is  flat,  the  throat  margined,  and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  running.  Some  species  have  no  wings. 
The  house-bug,  or  bed-bug,  is  a  troublesome  and  dis- 
gusting insect.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Cimex  (Linn.)  now  form 
an  extensive  group,  divided  into  tribes,  families,  and 
genera.  Ed.  Encyc. 

BUG,  )  n.     [W.  bwg,  a  hobgoblin  or  scarecrow  ; 

BUG'BEAR,  )      bugudu,  to  terrify  ;  Russ.  bulla,  a  sprite 


or  goblin.    In  Pers. 


/L 


bank,  is  fear.] 


A  frightful   object.;  a  walking  specter;  anything 
imaginary  that  is  considered  as  frightful. 

Locke.     Pope. 
BUG'BEAR,  v.  t.  To  alarm  or  frighten  with  idle  phan- 
toms. Archbp.  King. 
BUG'GER,  71.  '  [Fr.  bougrc;  Sp.  bujarron  ,-  D.  boggcrai. 

One  guilty  of  the  crime  against  nature.     A  vile 

wretch  ;  a  term  of  reproach. 
BUG'GER- Y,  71.     The  unnatural  and  detestable  crime 

of  carnal  intercourse  of  man  or  woman  with  a  beast ; 

or  of  human   beings   unnaturally  with  each   other. 

Sodomy.  Encyc. 

BUG'Gl-NESS,  71.     [from  buggy.]     The  state  of  being 

infected  with  bugs. 
BUG'GY,  a.    [from  bug.]    Abounding  with  bugs. 

Johnson. 
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BUG'GY,  n.     A  light  vehicle,  to  be  drawn  by  one 

horse. 
Bfj'GLE,  )  71.     [W.  bwrail,  a  shepherd.     (See 

BO'GLE-HORN,  (      Bucolic.)    The  shepherd's  horn, 

or  from  the  same  root  as  the  Fr.  beugler,  to  bellow, 

from  its  sound.] 

1.  A  hunting  horn.  Spenser.     Shak. 

2.  A  military  instrument  of  music. 

Bfj'GLE,  11.  An  elongated  glass  bead,  of  various  col- 
ors, though  more  commonly  black.  McCulloch.  Shak. 

Bfj'GLE,  11.     [L.  bugula,  or  bugillo.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Ajuga,  natives  of  Europe.  Encyc. 

BO'GLE,  \  11.     Names  that    have  been  given, 

BO'ULE-WEED,  \  in  America,  to  the  Lycopus  sin- 
uatus,  and  Lycopus  virginicus,  valued  by  some  as 
remedies  for  hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood. 

BO'GLE,  n.     [L.  buculus,  an  ox.] 

A  sort  of  wild  ox.  Phillips. 

Bu'GLOSS,  ii.  [L.  buglossus .-  Gr.  0ovy\oiaau(,  of 
0ovs,  an  ox,  and  y\<oo-o,i,  tongue.] 

The   popular   name   of  a   genus  of  plants,  called 
Anchusa,  used   in  dyeing  and  coloring. 
The  small  wild  bugloss,  is  the  Asperugo 
The  viper's  bifloss,  is  tiie  Echium. 

BUG'-WORT,  n.    A  plant,  the  Cimicifuga.  Muhlenberg. 

BuHL,  (bule,)  11.  A  name  given  to  light  and  complicated 
figures  of  brass,  iiuburnished  gold,  &c,  set,  as  an 
ornament,  into  surfaces  of  ebony  or  other  dark  wood, 
or  of  tortoise-shell.        Braade.     Ency.  Dom.  Econ. 

BuHL'VVORK,  (bule'wurk,)  n.  Work  in  which  wood 
is  inlaid  with  buhl. 

BUHR'SToNE,(bur'stone,)ii.  A  subspecies  of  silexor 
quartz,  occurring  in  amorphous  masses,  compact,  like 
hornstone,  but  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
irregular  cavities.    It  is  used  for  mill-stones. 

Cleaveland. 
This  word  is  often  written  Burrstone. 

BUILD,  (biid,)  v.  t.;  pret.  Built;  7771.  Built,  (bill.) 
The  regular  pret.  and  pp.,  Builded,  is  some- 
times used.  [Sax.  byldan,  to  confirm  ;  byld,  bylde, 
byldo,  constancy,  firmness  ;  bilith,  a  model,  an 
image;  Sw.  bdda  ;  D.  afbrrl/ie/i,  verbeelden  ,-  Ger. 
bilden,  abbilden  ;  Dan.  bihle ;  uf bible,  to  shape,  form, 
design,  delineate,  represent,  counterfeit  ;  Sw.  and 
Ger.  bild .-  D.  berld,  image,  statue,  lieure,  representa- 
tion. The  primary  sense  is  to  set,  fix,  or  make,  and 
the  orthography  bild  would  be  more  accordant  with 
the  derivation.] 

1.  To  frame,  construct,  and  raise,  as  an  edifice  or 
fabric  of  almost  any  kind,  as  a  house,  barn,  shop, 
ship,  or  vessel,  a  wall,  or  other  structure  of  art ;  to 
unite  materials  into  a  regular  structure  for  use  or 

2.  To  raise  by  art ;  to  frame  or  shape  into  a  partic- 
ular form ;  as,  to  build  up  a  head-dress  in  a  cone. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or  foundation  ; 
as,  to  build  our  hopes  on  air. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  increase  and  strengthen  ;  to  ce- 
ment and  knit  together  ;  to  settle  or  establish,  and 
preserve.     Acts  xx.  33.     £71/1.  ii.  22.     1  Sam.  ii.  35. 

BUILD,  (bild,)  v.  i.  To  exercise  the  art  or  practice 
the  business  of  building. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend.  Pope. 

2.  To  construct,  rest,  or  depend  on  as  a  founda- 
tion ;  as,  to  build  on  the  opinions  of  others.  Addison. 
BUILDER,  (bild'er,)  11.     One  who  builds  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  build;  an  architect,  a  shipwright,  a 
mason,  &c. 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  — Heb.  xi. 

BUILD'ING,  (bild'ing,)  ppr.  Framing  and  erecting ; 
resting  on. 

BUILD'ING,  (bild'ing,)  71.  A  fabric  or  edifice  con- 
structed for  use  or  convenience,  as  a  house,  a  church, 
a  shop,  &c. 

BUILT,  (hilt,)  7173.     Framed  and  raised  ;  constructed. 

BUILT,  (bilt,)   11.     Form  ;  shape  ;  general  figure  of  a 

structure  ;  as,  the  built  of  a  ship.  Dryden.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Species  of  building.  Temple. 

BUL,  11.     The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BULB,  11.*  [Gr.  liuX/Jm  .-  L.  bullms,  a  bulb  or  round 
root ,  Fr.  bulbe ,-  It.  bulbo  ;  Sp.  bulbo,  an  onion,  or 
bulbous  root ;  W.  bal,  bol,  protuberance.] 

A  scaly  body  formed  on  a  plant,  above  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  emitting  roots  from  its 
base,  and  producing  a  stem  from  its  center.  It  is  al- 
ways formed  of  imbricated  scales.  A  solid  bulb  has 
no  existence.  Lindley. 

BULB,  v.  i.  To  bulb  out,  is  to  project  or  be  protuberant. 
[Little  used.]  Evelyn. 

BULB-A'CEOUS,  a.     Bulbous.     [/  believe,  not  used.] 
Johnson. 

BULB'ED,  (hulhd,)  a.     Round  headed. 

BUL3-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  bulbs  ;  as,  bulbifer- 
ous  sterns.  Eaton. 

BULB'OUS,  a.  Containing  bulbs  or  a  bulb ;  growing 
from  bulbs  ;  round  or  roundish.      Martyn.     Milne. 

2.  Containing  a  knob,  or  protuberant  part ;  swell- 
ing out ;  presenting  rounded  elevations.      Kirwan. 

BUL'BUL,  71.  The  nightingale  of  the  Persians,  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  enamored  of  the  opening 
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rosebud,  ;md  perched  on  some  neighboring  stem,  as 
pouring  out  his  song  in  her  ear.  Booth 

BJJL'CHIN,  71.    A  voung  mule  calf.    Dckkcr.    Marston. 

BULGE,  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Bilge.  [W. 
bwlg,  bulk  ;  bale,  prominent ;  Sax.  bulgian,  to  bellow, 
from  swelling  out.] 

The  bilge  or  protuberant  part  of  a  cask ;  protu- 
berance. 

6UL(m,v.i.    To  swell  out ;  to  be  protuberant.  Moxon. 
2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship.     [See  Bilge.]        Dryden. 

BULG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Swelling  out;  bilging. 
2.  As  an  adj.,  protuberant. 

BO'Ll-MY,     (  n.      [L.  bulimia:    Gr.  0oV\tuta,   0o«, 

BU-LLVI'I-A,  j      great,  and  Xtun,  hunger.] 

A  voracious  appetite;  a  disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appetite  for  food, 
and  often  faints,  if  not  indulged.  Encyc. 

BULK,  n.  [YV.  bwlg,  bulk  ;  balciaio,  to  swell,  to  be 
proud  ;  Ir.  bole,  great,  stroll"  ;  Russ.  bulkaiju,  to  boil, 
to  bubble  ;  D.  bulken,  to  low  or  bellow  ;  Dan.  bulk,  a 
bunch  on  the  back  ;  Sax.  bulgian,  to  low.] 

1.  Magnitude  of  material  substance  ;  whole  dimen- 
sions ;  size  of  a  thing ;  as,  an  ox  or  siiip  of  great 
balk. 

2.  The  gross  ;  the  majority ;  the  main  mass  or 
body  ;  as,  the  balk  of  a  debt ;  the  bulk  of  a  nation. 

Swift.    Addison. 

3.  Main  fabric.  Sliak. 

4.  The  whole  content  of  a  ship's  hold  for  the  stew- 
age  of  goods.  Encyc. 

5.  A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out.  Shak. 
To  break  bulk,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  begin  to 

unload.  Mar.  Diet. 

In  bulk  ;  in  a  mass,  or  solid  state  ;  as,  pork  in  bulk, 
or  bulk  pork,  i.  e.  pork  not  cut  up  or  prepared  for 
packing. 

Laden  in  bulk  ;  having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold, 
or  not  inclosed  in  boxes,  bales,  or  casks. 

A  sale  by  bulk,  is  a  sale  of  goods  as  they  are,  with- 
out weight  or  measure.  Bouvier. 
BULK'-HEAD,  n.     [bulk  and  head.]     A  partition  in  a 
ship,  made  with  boards,  &x.,  to  form  separate  apart- 
ments.                                                Eacijc.     Mar.  Diet. 
BULK'I-NESS,  re.    Greatness  in  bulk,  size,  or  stature. 

Locke. 
BULK'Y,  a.    Large  ;  of  great  dimensions  ;   of  great 

size.  Dryden. 

BULL,  n.     [G.  bull :  W.  bmla;  Russ.  vol.     Qu.  from 

his  sex,  or  from  bellowing  ;   Sw.  bb'la  ;   Dan.  bole.] 

1.  The  male  of  bovine  quadrupeds,  or  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  genus  Bos,  of  which  cow  is  the 
female. 

2.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy,  powerful,  fierce, 
and  violent. 

Many  bulls 


3.  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
BULL,  n.  [It.  bolla,  a  bubble,  a  blister,  a  seal,  or 
stamp,  the  pope's  bull;  Fr.  bulle ;  L.  bulla,  a  boss, 
and  an  ornament  worn  on  a  child's  neck.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  seal  which  was  appended  to 
the  edicts  and  briefs  of  the  pope,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  the  edict  itself.     Spelman.] 

A  letter,  edict,  or  rescript  of  the  pope,  published  or 
transmitted  to  the  churches  over  which  he  is  head, 
containing  some  decree,  order,  or  decision.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  mailers  of  justice  or  of  grace.  If  the 
former,  the  lead  or  seal  is  hung  !>v  a  hempen  cord  ;  if 
the  latter,  by  a  silken  thread.  The  lead  or  bull  is 
impressed  on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  writing  is  in 
the  old  round  Gothic  letter;  and  the  instrument  has 
about  it  a  cross,  with  some  text  of  Scripture  or  reli- 
gious motto.  Lanier.     Encyc. 

The  Golden  Bull,  so  called  from  its  golden  seal,  is 
an  edict  or  imperial  constitution,  made  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  (135H,)  containing  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  German  empire. 

Leaden  bulls  were  sent  hy  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople to  patriarchs  and  princes,  and  bv  the  grandees 
of  the  empire,  of  France,  Sicily,  &c.,'and  by  patri- 
archs and  bishops. 

Waxen  bulls  were  in  frequent  use  with  the  Greek 
emperors,  who  thus  sealed  letters  to  their  relations. 

Butts  and  bears  ;  a  cant  term  among  stock-brokers 

for  buyers  and  sellers  of  stocks  on  speculation. 
BULL,  n.\  A  blunder  or  contradiction  ;  more  exactly, 

an  apparent  congruity,  but  real  incongruity,  of  ideas, 

suddenly  discovered.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

BJJLL  (a  prefix)  signifies  a  bull,  or  large,  or' having  a 

large  head. 
BULL'-liAlT-ING,  71.     [bull  and  bait.]     The  practice 

of  baiting  or  exciting  hulls  with  dogs.         Addison. 
BULL'-BEEF,  n.     [bull   and   beef.]     The   flesh   of  a 

hull ;  coarse  beef.  Shak. 

BIJLL'-BEG-GAR,  n.    [bull  and  beggar.]    Something 

terrible  or  frightful.  °°       J        jj,,,^. 

BULL'-€aLF,   (-kif,)  n.    [bull  and   calf.]    A   male 

calf ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Shak. 

BJJLL'-DOG,  n."  [butt  and  dog.]    A  variety  of  dog,  of 

a   particular  form,  and  of  remarkable  courage  ;   so 

n-wned,  probably,  from  being    employed   in    baiting 

bulls,  or  from  the  size  of  the  head. 
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BIJLL'-FaC-£D,  (-taste,)  o.    Having  a  large  face. 
Dryden. 

BULL'-FisAST.     See  Bull-Fight. 

BJJLL'-FIGHT,  n.  [bull  and  fight]  A  combat  with 
a  hull  ;  an  amusement  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  A  horseman,  called  a  torreudor  or  pica- 
dor, attacks  a  bull  in  a  circus  or  inclosed  arena,  in 
presence  of  multitudes  of  spectators,  irritating  him 
with  a  spear,  till  the  bull  rushes  upon  the  horse,  and 
perhaps  dismounts  the  rider.  After  the  bull  has 
been  tormented  a  long  time,  the  horseman  leaves 
him,  and  some  persons  on  foot  attack  him,  and 
plunge  darts  into  his  neck  ;  and,  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  president,  the  barbarous  sport  is  ended  by  the 
dagger  of  a  matador.  Encyc. 

BULL'-FINCH,  n.*  [butt  mi  finch.]  A  bird  allied  to 
the  grossbeak,  whose  breast,  cheeks,  and  throat,  are 
of  a  crimson  color;  the  Loria  pijrrliula,  Linn.,  (Pyr- 
rhula  vulgaris,  Brisson,)  and  the  Rubicilla  of  the  older 
naturalists. 

BIJLL'-FLY,  i  n.    The  gadfly,  a  stinging  insect  which 

lll'LL'-r- !•:;•:,  |      torments  cattle.  Philips. 

BJJLL'-FROG,  71.  [bull  and  frog.]  The  Rana  ocel- 
lata,  a  large  species  of  frog,  found  in  North  America, 
of  a  dusky-brown  color,  mixed  with  a  yellowish- 
green,  and'  spotted  with  black.  These  frogs  live  in 
stagnant  water,  and  utter  a  loud,  croaking  sound, 
from  which  they  probably  received  their  name.  The 
bull-frog  of  New  England,  is  the  Rana  pipiens. 

Mass.  Rep.     Linsley. 

BULL'-HEAD,  n.    [bull  and  head.]    A  genus  of  fishes, 
tiie   Coitus,   with   a  head   broader  than  the   body, 
whence  the  name.     The  Coitus  gobis,  or  river  bull- 
head, of  England,  is  also  called  the  Miller's  thumb. 
Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small,  black  water-vermin.  Philips. 
BIJLL'S'-EYE,    n.     [bull  and  eye.]     Among  seamen,  a 

piece  of  wood,  in   the  form  of  a  ring,  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  thimble.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Ash. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  small,  obscure  cloud,  ruddy  in 
the  middle,  portending  a  great  storm.  Encyc. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  small,  circular  or  elliptical  open- 
ing or  window. 

BjJLL'S'-NcSE,  71.  In  architecture,  the  external  angle 
of  a  polygon,  or  of  two  lines  which  meet  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  Gioilt. 

BULL'-TROUT,  71.  [bull  and  trout.]  A  large  species 
of  trout,  (Salmo  trutta:)  called,  also,  salmon-trout,  and 
sea-trout,  thicker  than  the  common  sort,  which,  like 
the  salmon,  ascends  rivers  periodically  to  spawn.  Its 
back  has  a  bluish  green  gloss,  and  there  are  several 
"  Mti.  H 
Johns 

BULL'-WOKT,  re.     Bishopsweed.  Johnson. 

BUL'LA,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  univalvular  tes- 
taceous Mollusca. 

2.  A  bleb  ,  a  vesicle,  or  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle 
containing  a  transparent  watery  fluid. 

BIJLL'ACE,  71.  The  wild  plum",  a  species  of  Prunus, 
(P.  insititia;)  called,  also,  bullace-plum,  and  bullace- 
trce;  a  native  of  England.     Fam.  of  Plants.  Encyc. 

2.  The  bullii-irre ;  a  species  of  Chrysophyllum,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BULL-AN'TIC,  a.  [from  bull.]  Designating  certain 
ornamental  capital  letters,  used  in  apostolic  bulls.  It 
is  used  also  as  a  noun.  Fry. 

BULL'A-RY,  7i.    A  collection  of  papistical  bulls. 

BUL'LATE,  a.     [L.  bultatus.]  [South. 

Having  elevations  like  blisters.  In  botany,  a  bid- 
late  leaf,  is  one  the  membranous  part  of  which  rises 
between  the  veins  in  elevations  like  blisters. 

Martyn. 

BUL'LEN-NaILS,  7i.  pi.  Nails  with  round  heads  and 
short  shanks,  turned  and  lackered.  Qwilt. 

BULL'ET,  7t.  [Fr.  boulct,  dim.  of  boulc,  a  ball.  See 
Ball.] 

A  ball  of  iron  or  lead,  called  also  shot,  used  to  load 
guns  for  killing  man  or  beast.  Balls  for  cannon  are 
made  of  iron  ;  musket-halls  are  made  of  lead. 

BJJLL'E-TIN,  71.  [Fr.  bulletin,  a  ballot,  a  packet,  a 
certificate  ;  Sp.  bolelin,  a  ticket,  or  warrant ;  boleta,  a 
ticket,  a  billet;  Port,  boleta;  It.  bullctta,  bullettino  ; 
properly,  a  roll.] 

1.  A  report  of  a  state  of  facts,  issued  by  authority, 
as  of  military  operations,  or  of  the  health  of  some 
distinguished  personage. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  any  public  notice  or  announce- 
ment, especially  of  news  recently  received. 

BULL'E-TIN-BOARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  an- 
nouncements of  news  are   put  up,  particularly  at 

news-ro s,  printing-ollices,  &c. 

BULL'I-fil),  (bul'lid,)  pp.     Insulted. 
BtJLL'ION,  (bui'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  billon,  base  coin.] 

Uncoined  gold  01  silver  in  the  mass.  The  precious 
metals  are  called  bullion,  when  smelted  and  not  per- 
fectly refined  ;  or,  when  lefined,  but  in  bars,  ingots, 
or  in  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate.  Encyc. 

In  political  economy,  this  word   is  used  to  denote 
gold  and  silver,  both  coined  and  uncoined.  P.  Cyc. 
Bl)L'LI-RAG,  v.  t.     To  insult  in  a  bullying  manner. 
Todd. 
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BULL'ISH,   a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull,  or 
blunder.  .  Milton. 

BULL'IST,  re.     A  writer  of  Papal  bulls.        Hurmar. 

BUL'LTTE,  71.     A  petrified  shell,  or  the  fossil  remains 
of  shells,  of  the  genus  Bulla.  Jameson. 

BUL-LI"TION,  (-lish'un,)  7?.     [L.  bullio.     See  Boil.] 
The  act  or  state  of  boiling.     Superseded  by  Ebul- 
lition. Bacon. 

BULL'OCK,  n.    [Sax.  bulluca;  G.  bullocks.] 

An  ox,  or  castrated  bull.    In  America,  it  is  applied 
to  a  full-grown  ox. 

BULL'OCK'S-EfE,    (-1,)   71.     A  small,  thick  glass  01 
skylight,  in  a  covering  or  roof. 

BfJLL'Y,  71.     [Sw.  bSla,  tobeilow;  butter,  a  tumult; 


bullen,  swelled,  puffed 


ctly, 


A  noisy,  blustering,  overbearing  fellow,  more  d 
languished  for  insolence  and  empty  menaces  than 
courage,  and  disposed  to  provoke  quarrels.  Addiso, 

BJJLL'Y,  71.  t.     To  insult  and  overbear  with  noise  a 
blustering  menaces.  King 

BJJLL'Y,  v.  i.    To  be  noisy  and  uuarivlsome.  Johns, 

BULL'Y-ING,  71.    Act  of  bullying,  or  state  of  bei 
bullied. 

BULL'Y-ING,  ppr.     Insulting  with  threats. 

BUL'RUSH,n.  [bole,  or  boll,  and  rush.]  A  large  kind  I 
of  rush,  growing  in  wet  land  or  water,  and  without  I 
knots,  says  Johnson  ;  but  Dryden  calls  it  the  knotty  ■ 
bulrush. 

The  name  bulrush  is  applied,  in  England,  to  file 
Scirpus  loeustris,  and  also  to  the  Tupha  latifolia,  and 
T.  anguslifolia,  (P.  Cyc. ;)  in  America,  to  the  Juucus   \ 
effusus. 

BULSE,  7i.  A  certain  quantity  of  diamonds.  Wraxall. 
[India.] 

BUL'TEL,  77.  [See  Bolt.]  A  bolter  or  bolting-cloth  ; 
also,  bran.     [Mot  used.] 

BUL'VVARK,  re. t  [Sw.  bolvdrck;  D.  bolwerk;  Got.  boll- 
werk;  Dan.  bolvwrk ;  from  D.  bol,  plump,  and  a  bull. 
Sw.  bula,  YV.  bal,  a  protuberance,  and  work ;  a  pro- 
jecting or  outwork.  Fr.  boulevard  ;  Sp.  and  Port.  Im- 
luarte ;  It.  baluardo.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  bastion,  or  a  rampart  ;  a  mound 
of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon- 
shot,  and  forni'd  with  bastions,  curtains,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  fortification  ,  also,  any  means  of  defense  ,  as, 
a  navy  is  the  bulwark  of  a  nation. 

3.  That  which  secures  against  an  enemy  or  exter- 
nal annoyance;  a  screen  or  shelter;  means  of  pro- 
tection and  safety. 

Salvation  will  God  appoinl  for  walls  and  bulwark).  —  Is.  xxvl. 

BUL'VVARK,  77.  t.  To  fortify  with  a  rampart;  to  se- 
cure by  a  fortification  ;  to  protect.     Addison.  Barlow. 

BUM,  n.     The  buttocks  ;  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 
Johnson. 

BUM,  v.  i.     To  make  a  noise.  Marston. 

BUM-BAIL'IFF,  n.     [A  corruption  of  bound-bad, ff.] 
In  England,  an  under-bailiff;  a  subordinate  civil 
officer,  appointed  to  serve  writs,  and  to  make  arrests 
and  executions,  and  bound  with  sureties  for  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  trust,     f  A  vulgar  word.] 

BUM'BARD,  71.     See  Bombard.  [Blackstone. 

BUM'BAST,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of  Bombast, 
which  see.] 

1.  A  cloth  made  by  sewing  one  stuff  upon  another; 
patchwork.  drew. 

2.  Linen  stuffed  with  cotton  ;  stuffing;  wadding. 

Shak. 
BUM'BLE-BEE,  71.     [L.  bombus,  a  buzzing.] 

A  large  bee,  sometimes  called  humble-bee  ;  so  named 
from  its  sound. 
BUM'BoAT,  71.     A  small   boat  for  carrying  provisions 

to  a  ship  at  a  distance  from  shore.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUM'KIN,  71.  [See  Bumpkin.]  A  short  boom  project- 
ing from  each  how  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  clew  of  the 
foresail  to  windward. 

2.  A  small  out-rigger  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  to 
extend  the  mizzen.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUMP,  71.  [W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass;  pwmpiaw,  to 
thump  ;  allied  to  L.  bombus,  and  Eng.  pomp,  from 
swelling,  thrusting  out.] 

1.  A  swelling  or  protuberance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thump  ;  a  heavy  blow. 

BUMP,  d.  t.     To  make  a  loud,  heavy,  or  hollow  noise, 

as  the  bittern.     It  is  also  written  boom.     [YV.  bmmp.] 
Dryden. 
BUMP,  v.  t.    To  strike,  as  with  or  against  any  thing 

large  or  solid  ;  as,  to  bump  the  head"  against  a  wall ; 

to  thump. 
BUMP'ER,  71.    A  cup  or  glass  filled  to  the  brim,  or  till 

the  liquor  runs  over.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowded   house  at  a  theater,  &c,  in  honor  of 

some  favorite  performer. 
BUMP'KIN,  71.     [bump,  large,  swelling,  and  kin,  Sax. 

cyn,  kind,  genus.] 
An  awkward,  heavy  rustic  ;  a  clown,  or  country 

lout.  Locke. 

BUMP'KIN-LY,<z.  Clownish.  [JVot  used.]  Richardson. 
BUN,  n.     A  kind  of  cake. 
BUNCH,  71.     [YV.  pwng  ;  Dan.  bunke,  bynkc,  a  heap,  01 

heaped  measure.] 

1.  A  protuberance  ;  a  hunch  ;  a  knob  or  lump  ;  as, 

the  bunch  on  a  camel's  back.  Isaiah: 
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2.  A  cluster  ;  a  number  of  the  same  kind  growing 
together  ;  as,  a  bunch-of  grapes.  Dryden. 

3.  A  number  of  things  tied  together;  as,  a  bunch 
of  keys  :  a  bwnch  of  rods.  Locke. 

4.  A  collection  of  things  ;  a  knot ;  as,  a  bunch  of 
tiair  ;  a  bunch  of  trees.  Spenser. 

BUNCH,  v.  i.    To  swell  out  in  a  protuberance  ;  to  be 

protuberant  or  round.  Woodward.. 

BUNCH,  v.  t.    To  form  or  tie  in  a  bunch  or  bunches. 


BUNCH'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  bunchy,  or 
growing  in  bunches.  Johnson. 

BUNCH'Y,  a.  Growing  in  bunches;  like  a  hunch; 
having  tufts.  Grew. 

BUN'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  byndel ;  D.  bondel ;  G.  bund,  bun- 
del  ;  Sw.  bindel,  and  bunt.  This  word  is  formed  from 
the  root  of  bind,  band,  bond.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  put  together. 

2.  A  roll ;  any  thing  bound  or  rolled  into  a  conve- 
nient form  for  conveyance  ;  as,  a  bundle  of  lace  ;  a 
bundle  of  hay.  Spectator. 

BUN'DLE,  ».  (.  To  tie  or  bind  in  a  bundle  or  roll  ; 
often  followed  by  up  :  as,  to  bundle  up  clothes. 

Locke.     Swift. 
To  bundle  off;  to  send  a  person  off  in  a  hurry,  or 
pet.  Holloioay. 

BUNG,  n.   [Fr.  bondon ;  G  spund ;  D.  sponds ;  W.  bwng, 
a  bung-hole.] 
The  stopple  of  the  orifice  in  thelulge  of  a  cask. 
Mortimer. 
BUNG,  v.  t.    To  stop  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask 

with  a  bung  ;  to  close  up. 
BUN"GA-L6W,  n.    In  Bengal,  a  country  house  or  cot- 
tage, erected  by  Europeans,  and  constructed  of  wood, 
bamboo,  mats,  and  thatch.  Malum. 

BUNG'-DRAW-ER,  n.     A  wooden  mallet,  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  for  taking  the  bung  out  of  a  cask.  [Local.] 
BUNG-'-HoLE,  n.     [bung  and  hole.]     The  hole  or  ori- 
fice in  the  bilge  of  a  cask.    Sometimes  shortened  into 

Bl'NG. 

BUN"GLE,  (bung'gl,)  v.  i.     To  perform  in  a  clumsy, 
awkward  manner;  as,  to  bungle  in  making  shoes. 
Dryden. 

BUN"GLE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  mend  clumsily;  to  botch  ; 
to  manage  awkwardly  ;  with  up.  Dryden. 

BUN"GLE,  n.  A  botch  ;  inaccuracy;  gross  blunder  ; 
clumsv  performance.  Ray. 

BUN"GLER,  n.  A  clumsy,  awkward  workman  ;  one 
who  performs  without  skill.  Peacliam. 

BU.VGLING,  ppr.     Performing  awkwardly. 

BUN"GLING,  a.    Clumsv  ;  awkwardly  done.  Dryden. 

BUN"GLING-LY,  ado.     Clumsily  ;  awkwardly. 

Bendey. 

BUNK,  n.  [Dan.bunlce,  a  meal-tub  ;  Svv.  mjolk-bunke, 
a  milk-pan.] 

A  case  or  box  of  hoards  for  a  bed  ;  a  word  used  in 
some  parts  of  America. 

BUN'K'ER,  n.  A  large  bin  or  receptacle  for  various 
things,  as  coals,  &c. 

BUN,      |  n.     [Scot,  bun,  bunn:  Ir.  Jiomo,-  Gr.  Swvnc, 

BUNN,  !  a  hill,  and  a  cake  offered  to  deities.  It  sig- 
nifies a  mass  or  collection.] 

A  small  cak'*,  or  a  kind  nf  sweet  bread.        Gay. 


5UNT,  re.     The  middle  part,  cavity,  or  belly  of  a  sail. 

Mar.  Diet. 
SUNT,  v.  i.    To  swell  out ;  as,  the  sail  bunts. 

2.  In  popular  language,  to  push  with  the  horns  ;  to 

.  cant  word  for  a  woman  who  picks 

up  rags  in  the  streets;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar  woman. 

Johnson. 

BUNT'ING,  re.     A  name  common  to  different  species 

of  the  genus  Emberira,  as  the  English  or  common 

bunting,  and  the  snow  bunting.    The  rice  bunting, 

species  of  " 


n.     [Co 
differ 


A  thin,  woolen  stuff,  of  which  the  colors  or  flags 

and  signals  of  ships  are  made.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUNT'Ll NES,  n.  pi.    Ropes  fastened  to  cringles  on  the 

bottoms  of  square  sails,  to  draw  them  up  to  their 

yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUOY,  (bwb'y,)  re.*  [Fr.  bouie,  a  buoy  ;  D.  boei,  a  buoy, 

a  lodge  or   hut,  a   fetter,  or   shackle,  a   handcuff; 

boeijen,  to  fetter,  to  buoy:  Ger.  boy;  Dan.  boy;  Russ. 

buy;  Sp.  boya,  a  buoy  ;  piohaMv  from  the  root  of  Sax. 

byan,  to  dwell,  that  is,  to  set,  be  fixed,  or  stationary 

Dan.  boe,  boende] 

1.  A  float. 

2.  A  floating  mark  to  point  out  the  position  of  ob- 
jects beneath  the  water,  as  anchors,  shoals,  rocks, 
&c.  Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  cm-buoys,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  ;  nun-buoys,  which  are  large  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end; 
cable-buoys,  empty  casks  employed  to  buoy  up  the  ca- 
ble in  rocky  anchorage. 

Life-buoy:  a  buoy  intended  to  support  persons  who 
have  fallen  into  the  water,  until  a  boat  can  be  dis- 
patched to  save  them. 

To  stream  the  buoy,  is  to  let  it  fall  by  the  ship's  side 
into  the  water,  before  letting  go  the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 


BUR 

BUOY,  (bwb'y,)  v.  t.  To  keep  afloat  in  a  fluid  ;  to  bear 
up,  or  keep  from  sinking  in  a  fluid,  as  in  water  or 
air  ;  with  up.  Woodward. 

2.  To  support  or  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  sinking  into 
ruin  or  despondency.  King  Charles. 

3.  To  fix  buoys,  as  a  direction  to  mariners. 
BUOY,  v.  i.    To  float ;  to  rise  by  specific  lightness. 

Pope. 
BUOY'AN-CY,  (bwoy'an-sy,)  re.     The  quality  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  or  in  the  atmosphere ; 
specific  lightness. 
BUOY'ANT,  a.     Floating  ;  light ;  that  will  not  sink  ; 
having  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating  in  a  fluid. 
Thomson. 
2.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid  ;  sustaining  another  body. 
[Unusual.]  Dryden. 

BUOY'ANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  buoyant  manner. 

Coleridge. 
BUOY'S),  (bwb'yd,)  pp.    Kept  afloat  on  water ;  sup- 

BUOYTNG,  ppr.     Keeping  afloat ;  sustaining. 
BUOY'-RoPE,  re.     [buoy  and  rope.]     The  rope  which 

fastens  a  buoy  to  an  anchor. 
BU-PRES'TI-DANS,  re.  pi.     A  tribe  of  coleopterous 

insects,  of  brilliant  metallic  colors.  Kirby. 

BUR,     \ 

BOUR,  >  [Sax.  bur,]  signifies  a  chamber  or  a  cottage. 
BOR,     ) 
BUR,  re.     [Sax.  burre,  burdock  ;  W.  bar,  a  bushy  head 

or  bunch;  Ir.  borr,  a  bunch  or  knob;    Fr.  bourree, 

bush.] 

1.  Any  rough  or  prickly  envelope  of  the  seeds  of 
plants,  whether  a  persistent  calyx,  pericarp,  or  proper 
coat,  as  of  the  chestnut  and  burdock. 

2.  A  roughness  in  sounding  the  letter  r. 

3.  A  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  place  for  the 
hand  on  a  spear  used  in  tilting.  Encyc. 

BUR'BOT,  re.  [from  L.  barbatus,  so  named  from  its 
beard.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  (G.  Lota,)  shaped  like 
an  eel,  but  shorter  and  thicker,  with  a  flat  head,  and 
on  the  nose  it  has  two  small  beards,  and  another  on 
the  chin.  It  is  disgusting  in  appearance,  but  delicate 
food.     It  is  called  also  eel-pout.  Encyc. 

BUR'DE-LAIS,  n.     A  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

BUR'DjEN,  (bur'dn.)t  Written  also  Burthen.  [Sax. 
byrden,  byrthen ;  Sw.  borda :  Dan.  byrde  :  G.  b"rde ;  Ir. 
heart  or  bcirt;  Gr.  qjoproi ;  Fr.  fardeau;  Arm.  fard ; 

from  bear  ;  L.  fero  or  porta  ;  Pers.     Ti  j.j  burdan,  to 
carry.     See  Bear.]  ^  -^  * 

1.  That  which  is  borne  or  carried  ;  a  load.  Hence, 

2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or  difficulty  ; 
that  which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive. 

Milton. 

3.  A  birth.  Shak. 

4.  [Fr.  bourdon,  a  drone.]  The  verse  repeated  in  a 
song,  or  the  return  of  the  theme  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  ;  the  chorus ;  so  called  from  the  application  of 
this  word  to  the  drone  or  base,  and  the  pipe  or  string 
which  plays  it,  in  an  instrument.  A  chord  which  is 
to  be  divided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of  music,  When 
open  and  undivided,  is  also  called  the  burden.  Encyc. 

5.  In  common  language,  that  which  is  often  repeat- 
ed ;  a  subject  on  which  one  dwells. 

6.  A  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities  ;  as,  a 
burden  of  gad  steel,  151)  pounds. 

7.  The  contents  of  a  ship ;  the  quantity  or  number 
of  tons  a  vessel  will  carry  ;  as,  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tuns  burden. 

8.  A  club.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
BUR'D£N,  (bur'tin,)  v.  t.    To  load  ;  to  lay  on  a  heavy 

load  ;  to  encumber  with  weight.     Hence, 

2.  To  oppress  with  any  thing  grievous  ;  as,  to  bur- 
den a  nation  with  taxes. 

3.  To  surcharge;  as,  to  burden  the  memory. 
BUR'D-EN-JCD,  pp.  or  a.   Loaded  with  weight ;  encum- 
bered ;  oppressed. 

BUR'DBN-ER,  /i.     One  who  loads  ;  an  oppressor. 

BUR/D.EN-OUS,  a.     Grievous  ;  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  op- 
pressive. Sidney. 
2.  Cumbersome  ;  useless.                             Milton. 

BUR'DEN-SOME,  a.  Heavy  ;  grievous  to  be  borne  ; 
causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue  ;  oppressive.  Dryden. 

BUR'D£N-SOME-LY,  adv.    In  a  burdensome  manner. 

BUR'D£N-SOME-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  bur- 
densome ;  heaviness  ;  oppressiveness. 

BUR'DOCK,  n.     [bur  and  dock.]     The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Arctium.     They  are  troub- 
lesome weeds. 
The  lesser  burdock  is  a  species  of  Xanthium. 

Btt'REAU,  (bO'ro,)  re.  [Fr.  bureau,  an  office,  a  table,  a 
court,  a  chest  of  drawers;  Sp.  burco,  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  Arm.  burell ;  Fr.  bure,  a  cloth.  The  primary 
sense  is  a  cloth  covering  a  table,  like  exchequer.    Lu- 

1.  A  chest  of  drawers,  for  keeping  papers  or  clothes. 

2.  A  department  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
a  public  functionary.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
highest  departments,  in  most  countries,  have  the  name 
of  bureau:  as,  (be  bureau  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  England  and  America,  the  term  is  con- 
fined to  inferior  and  subordinate  departments 


BUR 

In  Spanish,  this  word  bureo  is  a  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

BU-REAU'€RA-CY,  (bu-ro'kra-se,)  n.  A  system  in 
which  the  business  of  government  is  carried  on  in 
departments,  each  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in 
contradistinction  from  a  system  in  which  the  officers 
of  government  have  a  co-ordinate  authority.  [Recent.] 
Brande. 

BU-RETTE',  re.  In  chemistry,  an  instrument,  invented 
by  Gay-Lussac,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  fluid  into 
hundredths  or  thousandths,  consist  ins;  of  a  larger  grad- 
uated glass  tube,  and  a  smaller  parallel  tube,  connect- 
ed with  the  former  at  the  base,  and  recurved  at  the 
top.  P.  Cyc. 

BURG,  re.  [This  is  the  same  word  as  Borough,  the 
onlv  difference  being  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  final 
letter.] 

A  borough  ;  originally,  a  fortified  town,  but  now  a 
city  or  town,  which  sends  members  to  parliament, 
whether  incorporated  or  not.     [See  Borough.] 

BURG'AGE,  re.  [from  burg.]  In  English  law,  tenure 
in  burgage,  or  burgage  tenure,  is  tenure  in  socage, 
applied  to  cities  or  towns,  or  where  houses,  or  lands 
which  were  formerly  the  site  of  houses,  in  an  ancient 
borough,  are  held  of  some  lord  in  common  socage  by 
a  certain  established  rent;  a  remnant  of  Saxon  lib- 
erty. Blackstone. 

BURG'A-MOT,  re.     A  variety  of  pear.     [See  Berga- 
mot.] 
2.  A  kind  of  perfume.     [See  Beroamot.] 

BURG'A-NET,  )  re.     [Fr.  bourguignote,  from  burg,  in 

BURG'O-NET,  j      the  sense  of  cue,  ring  or  guarding.] 
A  kind  of  helmet,  the  Spanish  murrion. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

BUR-GEOIS',  re.     [Fr.  bourgeois,  pronounced  boorih- 
war',  from  be  urg,  burg.] 
A  burgess. 

BUR-GEOIS',  (bur-jois',)  re.  A  species  of  type,  or  print- 
ing letter,  smaller  than  long  primer,  and  larger  than 
brevier.     [See  Bourgeois.]  i 

BUR'GEON.     See  Bourgeon. 

BUR'GESS,  re.     [Fr.  bourgeois,  from  bourg,  burg.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled  town,  or 
one  who  possesses  a  tenement  therein  ;  a  citizen  or 
freeman  of  a  borough.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  representative  of  a  borough  in  parliament. 

Blackstone. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  certain  towns.  Encyc. 

4.  Before  the  revolution,  the  representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were 
called  burgesses:  as,  the-  1/uuse  of  burgesses.  It  is  now 
called  the  house  of  delegates. 

BUR'GESS-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  bur- 
gess. South. 

BURG'GRaVE,  re.  [G.burggraf;  burg,  a  fortress  or 
fortified  town,  and  graf,  a  count.] 

A  title  in  fii  nnanv  ;  applied,  originally,  to  one  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  burg  ;  but  afterward 
it  became  hereditary,  with  a  domain  attached.  Some 
of  the  burggruecs  were  immediate  members  of  the 
former  German  empire.     Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc. 

BURGH,  (burg,)  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Burg, 
Borough,  which  see. 

BURGH'-BOTE,  n.  [burgh  and  bote.]  In  old  laws,  a 
contribution  toward  the  building  or  repairing  of  cas- 
tles, or  walls,  for  the  defense  of  a  city  or  town. 

BURGH'-BRECH,  re.  [burgh  and  break.]  A  fine  im- 
posed on  a  burgh,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  [English.] 

BURGH'ER,  re.  [from  burg.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
burgh  or  bon.ugh,  who  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the 
borough  of  which  lie  is  a  freeman.  In  America,  it  is 
applied  to  any  native  citizen,  especially  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

BURGII'ER-MAS'TER.re.     See  Burgo-Master. 

BURGH'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  privilege  of  a 
burgher. 


and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  called  also 

bailiff,  and  bar-master.  Encyc. 

BURGII'MoTE,  re.     [burgh  and  mote,  meeting.]     The 

court  of  a  burgh  or  borough.  Encyc. 

BURG'LAR,   re.     [burgh  or  burg,  a  house,  and  Arm. 

laer,  a  thief;  whence  Fr.  larron.] 

One  guilty  of  nocturnal  house-breaking  ;  one  who 

breaks  and  enters  a  mansion  house,  with  intent  to 

commit  a  felony.  Coke. 

BURG-La'RI-AN,  re.    A  person  guilty  of  burglary. 
BURG-LA'RI-OUS,  o.     Pertaining  to  burglary  ;'coh- 

stituting  the  crime  of  burglary. 

To  come  dime  :v  chimney  Is  held  u  burglarious  entry. 

Blackstone. 
BURG-LA 'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  an  intent  to  com- 
mit burglary  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar. 

Blackstone. 
BURG'LA-RY,  re.  The  act  or  crime  of  nocturnal 
house-breaking,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
To  constitute  this  crime,  the  act  must  be  committed 
in  the  night,  or  when  there  is  not  daylight,  enough 
to  discern  a  man's  face.  It  must  be  in  a  mansion 
house,  or  in  an  adjoining  building  which  is  a  part  or 
parcel  of  the  mansion.      There  must    be  an  actual 
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the'  offender,  as  by  taki 
lifting  a  window,  raisir 
or  removing  any  fastenii 
and  putting  in  of  the  hi 
an  entry.  The  act  mus 
tent  to  commit  felony. 


but  an  opening  made  by 
i)g  out  a  pane  of  glass,  or 
g  a  latch,  picking  a  lock, 
g,  amounts  to  a  breaking; 
nd,  after  such  breaking,  is 

also  be  done  with  an  in- 
Blaelcstoue. 


BCJRG'O-MAS-TER,  n.  [burg  and  master.]  A  burgh 
master ;  a  magistrate,  or  one  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city.  The  burgomasters  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  great  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany. 

2.  An  aquatic  bird,  the  glaucous  gull,  (Larus  glau- 
cus,)  common  in  arctic  regions,  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  holes  of  rocks.  Ed.  Encyc. 

BUR'GOUT,  (bur'goo,)  n.  A  kind  of  thick  gruel 
used  by  seamen. 

BUR'GRaVE,  ?i.  [burg  and  G.  graf,  D.  graaf,  a 
count.] 

In  some  European  countries,  an  hereditary  governor 
of  a  town  or  castle. 

[Properly  Burggrave,  which  see.] 

BUR'GUN-DY,  n.  A  kind  of  wine,  so  called  from 
Burgundy  in  France.  Shenstonc. 

BUR'GUN-DY  PITCH,  n.  Turpentine  from  which 
the  essential  oil  has  been  distilled  oil',  with  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  '  It  is  used  for  plasters. 

BURH  is  the  same  as  burg,  burgh,  with  the  aspirate. 
It  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  a  city,  a  castle,  a  house,  or 
tower.  Hence,  in  composition,  it  signifies  defense, 
protection  ;  as,  cwenburk,  {quecn-burh,)  a  woman 
ready  to  assist ;  Cuthburh,  eminent  for  assistances. 
Gibson's  Camden. 

BUR'I-AL,  (ber'ri-al,)  n.  [See  Burv.]  The  act  of 
burying  a  deceased  person;  sepulture;  interment; 
the  act  of  depositing  a  dead  body  in  the  earth,  in  a 
tomb  or  vault,  or  in  the  water. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  any  tiling  under  earth  or  wa- 
ter ;  as,  to  hiini  s,-i.-d  m  the  earth. 

BUR'1-AL-PLACE,  n.  A  place  appropriated  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  a  grave-yard. 

BUR'I-AL  SERVICE,  (ber'r'e-al,)  n.  The  service 
performed  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

BUR'I-£D,  (ber'rid,)  pp.  or  a.    Deposited  in  the  earth, 


BUR't-ER,  (ber'ri-er,)  n.     One  who  buries 

person.  Shak. 

BO'RIN,  ;i.     [Fr.  burin;  Port,  boril ;  It.  bulino.] 

A  graver  ;  an  instrument  for  engraving.  Johnson. 
BURKE,  o.  I.    [from   the   name  of  the   Irishman  who 
first  committed  the  crime,  in  1829.] 

To  murder  a  person  with  the  intention  of  selling 
the  hodv  lor  dissection. 
BURK'-ED,  (burkt,)  pp.   Murdered,  as  above.  [Modern.'] 
BURK'ING,  ppr.     Murdering,  as  above. 
BURL,   ».  L     [See  Burly.]     To  dress  cloth  as  fullers 
do. 
2.  To  pick  knots  and  1 

BUR'LACE,  n.  [A  contraction  of  burdelais.]  A  sort 
of  grape.  Johnson. 

BIJRL'ER,  7i.     A  dresser  of  cloth. 

BUR-LESaUE',  t-lesk,)  a.  [Fr. :  It.  burleseo,  from 
barlurc,  to  ridicule  ;  burla,  mockery,  raillery  ;  Port, 
and  Sp.  burlar,  to  jest  or  scoff;  burlesco,  a  wag,  a 
jester.  The  termination  rsaiip  answers  to  Eng.  ish.] 
Jocular;  tending  to  excite  laughter  by  ludicrous 
images,  or  by  a  contrast  between  tin-  subject  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  as  when  a  trifling  subject  is 
treated  with  gravity. 

BUR-LESUUE',  n.  Ludicrous  representation  ;  a  con- 
trast between  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating 
it,  which  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  ridicule. 

2.  A  composition  in  which  a  trilling  subject  or  low 
incident  is  treated  with  great  gravity,  as  a  subject  of 
great  dignity  or  importance;  or  a  composition  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  considering  it  rond'-rs  it  ludicrous  or  ridic- 
ulous;  us  in  Virgil  Travestie,  the  Luirin  of  lioileau, 
Butler's  lludibras,  and  Trumbull's  McFingal. 

BUR-LESQUE',  v.  t.  To  turn  into  ridicule;  or  to 
make  ludicrous  by  representation,  as  by  treating  a 
low  or  trifling  subject  with  great  gravity. 

BUR-LESll'UER,  (bur-lesk'er,)  n.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  turns  to  ridicule. 

BUR-LET'TA,7i.     [Italian.    See  Burlesque,  Burly.] 
A  comic  opera  ;  a  musical  farce. 

BUR'LI-NESS,n.     [See  Burly.]     Bulk ;  bluster. 

Johnson. 

BUR'LY,  a.  [The  sense  probably  is  sioelled.  Hence 
it  accords  with  Russ.  burlyu,  to  be  noisy,  to  swell  as 
sound.     Uii.  W.  broliaw.     See  Burlesque.] 

Great  in  size  ;  bulky  ;  tumid  ;  falsely  great ;  bois- 
terous. Dryden.     Cowley. 

This  word  is  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in  America  ;'but 
hurly-burly  is  common,  in  vulgar  use,  for  noise,  con- 
fusion, uproar. 

BURN,  i).  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  Burned  or  Burnt.  [Sax. 
benian,  baman,  or  byrnm,  to  bum  ;  brijne,  a  burning 
fire,  ardor;  i Sw.  brinna,  br'dnna ;  G.  brennen ;  D. 
branden  ;  Dan.  brcende,  from  brand;  L.  pruna,  and, 
perhaps,  f urn  us,  fornaz,  a  furnace.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  rage,  to  act  with  violent  excitement.] 

i  reduce  to  ashes  by 


To  consume  with   fir 
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the  action  of  heat  or  fire  ;  frequently  with  up  ;  as,  to 
burn  up  wood. 

2.  To  expel  the  volatile  parts  and  reduce  to  char- 
coal by  tire  ;  as,  to  burn  wood  into  coal.  Hence,  in 
popular  language,  to  burn  a  kiln  of  wood,  is  to  char 
the  wood. 

3.  To  cleanse  of  soot  by  burning ;  to  inflame ;  as, 
to  burn  a  chimney  ;  an  ertensioe  use  of  the  word. 

4.  To  harden  in  the  fire  ;  to  bake  or  harden  by 
heat  ;  as,  to  burn  bricks  or  a  brickkiln. 

5.  To  scorch  ;  to  affect  by  heat  j  as,  to  burn  the 
clothes  or  the  legs  by  the  fire ;  to  burn  meat  or  bread 
in  cookery. 

6.  To  injure  by  fire  ;  to  affect  the  flesh  by  heat. 

7.  To  dry  up  or  dissipate  ;  with  up  ;  as,  to  burn  up 
tares.  Dryden. 

8.  To  dry  excessively;  to  cause  to  wither  by  heat; 
as,  the  sun  bums  the  grass  or  plants. 

9.  To  heat  or  inflame ;  to  affect  with  excessive 
stimulus  ;  as,  ardent  spirits  burn  the  stomach. 

10.  To  heat  so  much  in  cookery,  as  to  give  the 
food  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  taste.  Hence  the 
phrase  burnt  to. 

11.  To  calcine  with  heat  or  fire  ;  to  expel  the  vola- 
tile matter  from  substances,  so  that  they  are  easily 
pulverized  ;  as,  to  burn  oyster  shells,  or  limestone. 

12.  To  affect  with  excess  of  heat ;  as,  the  fever 
bums  a  patient. 

13.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  to  heat  or  dry  ; 
as,  to  burn  colors.  Encyc. 

14.  In  surgery,  to  apply  an  actual  cautery ;  to  cau- 
terize. 

To  burn  up  ;  to  consume  entirely  by  fire. 
To  burn  out ;  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  all  consumed. 
BURN,  v.  i.    To  be  on  fire  ;  to  flame  ;  as,  the  mount 
burned  with  fire.  Exodus. 

2.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle. 

0  prince  !  O  wherefore  burn  your  eyes  ?  Rome. 

3.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  or  desire  ;  as,  to 
burn  with  anger  or  love.  Thomson. 

4.  To  act  with  destructive  violence,  as  fire. 

Shall  thy  wrath  burn  like  fire? —  Ps.  Ixxxix. 

5.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  rage  with  destructive 
violence. 

The  groan  still  deepens  and  the  comhat  burns.  Pope. 

6.  To  be  heated  ;  to  be  in  a  glow  ;  as,  the  face  bums. 

7.  To  be  affected  With  a  sensation  of  heat,  pain, 
or  acidity  ;  as,  the  heart  burns. 

8.  To  feel  excess  of  heat ;  as,  the  flesh  burns  by  a 
fire  ;  a  patient  bums  with  a  fever. 

To  burn  out:  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  exhausted  and 
the  fire  ceases. 

BURN,  n.     A  small  stream  ;  a  brook.     [Scottish.] 

BURN,  n.  A  hurt  or  injury  of  any  paTt  of  the  body, 
caused  by  the  action  of  fire. 

2.  The  operation  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in  brick- 
making  ;  as.  they  have  n  good  burn. 

BURN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  burnt.     [Little  used.] 

BURN'fiD,  )    pp.  or  a.    Consumed  with  fire,  scorched 

BURNT,  ]  or  dried  with  fire  or  heat ;  baked 
or  hardened  in  the  fire. 

BURN'ER,  7i.  A  person  who  burns  or  sets  fire  to  any 
thing 

2.  An  appendage  to  a  lamp  designed  to  promote 
combustion. 

BURN'ET,  7i.  A  plant,  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba, 
common  or  garden  burner.  The  Sanguisorba  offici- 
nalis, is  the  wild  burnet  or  great  burnet. 

BURN'ET-SAX'I-FRAGE,  n.  A  name  common  to 
different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Pimpinella. 

BURN'ING,  ppr.  Consuming  with  fire;  flaming; 
scorching;  hardening  by  fire;  calcining;  charring; 
raging  as  fire ;    glowing. 

BURN'ING,  n.  Combustion  ;  the  act  of  expelling 
volatile  matter  and  reducing  to  ashes,  or  to  a  calx  ;  a 
fire  ;  inflammation  ;  the  heat  or  raging  of  passion. 
In  surgery,  actual  cautery  ;  cauterization. 

BURN'ING,  a.  Powerful ;  vehement ;  as,  a  burning 
shame  ;  a  burning  scent.  Shak. 

2.  Much  heated;  very  hot;  scorching. 

The  burning  plains  of  India.  S.  S.  Smith. 

BURN'ING-GLASS,  7t.  [burn  and  glass.]  A  convex 
glass,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  collects  them  into  a  small  space,  or  point,  called 
a  focus,  producing  an  intense  heat.  The  name  is 
given  also  to  a  concave  mirror  which  condenses  the 
sun's  rays.  Encyc. 

BURN'ING-MIR'ROR,  n.  A  single  concave  mirror  ; 
or  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors,  so  arranged  as 
to  combine  their  rays  in  one  focus. 

BURN'iNG-THOKN'Y-PLANT,  n.  A  species  of 
Euphorbia  or  spurge.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

BURN'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  brunir;  D.  bruineeren ;  It. 
brunire;  Sp.  brimir.  This  word  undoubtedly  is  of 
secondary  formation,  from  the  color  of  flame.  See 
Burn.] 

To  polish  by  friction ;  to  make  smooth,  bright,  and 
glossy  ;  us,  to  burnish  steel.  Dryden. 

BURN'ISH,  v.  i.     To  grow  bright  or  glossy.       Swift. 

BURN'ISH,  7i.     Gloss;   brightness  ;   luster. 

Christ.  Observ. 

BURN'ISH-J£D,(burn'isht,)pp.  Polished  ;  made  glossy. 


BUR 

BURN'ISH-ER,  «.  The  person  who  polishes  or  makes 
glossy. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  polishing,  of  different 
kinds.  It  may  he  a  piece  of  round  polished  steel,  a 
dog's  or  wolfs  tooth,  a  piece  of  copper,  agate,  or  peb- 
ble, &c.  It  is  used  for  giving  a  gloss  or  smoothness 
to  metals,  to  the  edges  of  hooks,  &.c. 

BURN'ISH-ING, ppr.  Polishing  ;  making  smooth  and 
glossy. 

BURN'OOSE,  1  71.    [Sp.  albonwi ;  Port,  albernoi ;  Ters. 

BURN'OS,  ,  i 

^Ji-iSyr.Uo-r^biruna.] 

An  upper  cloak  or  garment,  used  by  the  Arabs. 
Parkhurst. 

BURNT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Burn.  Consumed  ;  scorched ; 
heated  ;  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

BURNT'-EAR,  71.  A  disease  in  grain,  by  which  the 
seed  is  rendered  abortive,  and  its  coat  covered  with 
a  black  powder ;  the  charbon  (Coal)  of  the  French,  and 
the  brand  of  the  Germans.  P.  Cue. 

BURNT'-OF'FER-ING,  n.  [burnt  and  offer.]  Some- 
thing offered  and  burnt  on  an  altar,  as  an  atonement 
for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice  ;  called  also  burnt-sacrifice.  The 
offerings  of  the  Jews  were  a  clean  animal,  as  an  ox, 
a  calf  a  goat,  or  sheep ;  or  some  species  of  vegetable 
substance,  as  bread,  and  ears  of  wheat  or  barley. 

BURR,  7i.     A  roughness  in  sounding  the  letter  r. 

2.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear.  Diet. 

3.  The  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 

4.  The  sweetbread.  [Encyc. 
!HMM!'-M!LL'STONE.     See  Buhr-Stone. 
RURR'-PUMP,    )  n.    A  pump,  having  a  staff  of  6,  7, 
BILGE'-PUMP,  j      or  8  feet  long,  with  a  bar  of  wood 

to  which  the  bailer  is  nailed,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  box.    This  staff  is  worked  by  men  who  pull  it 
up  and  down,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  of  it. 
Encyc. 

BURR'-STONE,  j  n.    A  silicious  or  quartz  rock,  con- 

BUHR'-SToNE,  j  taining  many  irregular  cavities, 
and  used  for  null-stones. 

BUR'RAS-PIPE,  7i.  An  instrument  or  vessel  used  by 
surgeons  to  keep  corroding  powders  in.       Johnson. 

BUR'-REED,7i.  A  plant,  tile  ^paiganium.  Muhlenberg. 

BUR'REL,  n.  A  sort  of  pear,  called  also  the  red  but- 
ter pear,  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  soft   pulp. 

Philips. 

BUR'REL-FLf,  n.    The  ox-fly,  gad-bee,  or  breeze. 
Johnson. 

BUR'REL-SHOT,  71.  [Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment,  and 
shot.] 

Small  shot,  nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  &c  , 
put  into  cases,  to  be  discharged  among  enemies. 

BUR'ROCK,  n.  A  small  wier  or  dam  where  wheels 
are  laid  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish.  Philips. 

BUR'RoW,  71.  A  different  orthography  of  Burgh, 
Borough,  which  see. 

BUR'RoW,  71.  [Sax.  byrgen,  a  sepulcher,  byrian,  to 
bury,  or  beorgan,  to  keep.] 

A  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  where  small  animals 
lodge ,jmd  sometimes  deposit  their  provisions. 

BUR'RoW,  v.  i.  To  excavate  a  hole  in  the  earth  ;  to 
lodge  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the  earth,  as  conies  or 
rabbits.  In  a  more  general  sense,  to  ioiige  in  any  deep 
or  concealed  place.  The  word  seems  to  include  the 
idea  of  excavating  a  hole  for  a  lodge,  as  well  as 
lodging  in  it ;  but  the  verb  is  not  often  used  transi- 
tively ;  as,  to  burrow  the  earth.  • 

P.I T  B  R  OW-ING,  ppr.     Lodging  in  a  burrow. 

BURS'AR,  n.  [See  Burse.]  A  treasurer,  or  cash- 
keeper  ;  as,  the  bursar  of  a  college,  or  of  a  monastery  ; 
a  purser. 

2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  is  paid  out  of  a 
burse  or  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
exhibitioners  sent  to  the  universities  in  Scotland,  by 
each  presbytery.  Encuc.    Johnson. 

BURS'AR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  bursar.    Hales. 

BURS' A-RY,  n.     The  treasury  of  a  college  or  mon- 

2.  In  Scotland,  an  exhibition.  Encyc. 

BURSCH,  (bursh,)  7?. ;  pi.  Burschen.  [Ger.]  A  youth  ; 

especially  a  student  in  a  German  university. 
BURSE,  (burs,)  n.     [Fr.  bourse,  a  purse,  the  vesicle  of 

the  ga'i,  the  hull  or  skin  of  seeds,  an  exchange  ;  D. 

beurs,  a  purse,  an  exchange,  scrotum  ;  Ger.  bbrse,  a 

purse,  an  exchange;  D.  bors,  the  same;  It.  bcrsa ; 

Sp.  and  Port,  bolsa,  a  purse  or  bag,  r  being  changed 

1.  A  public  edifice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meet- 
ing of  merchants  to  consult  on  matters  of  trade  and 
money,  and  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange.  This  is 
the  name  used  in  many  cities  in  Europe,  but  in 
England  and  America,  such  building  is  called  an 
exchange. 

2.  In  Prance,  a  fund  or  foundation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  scholars  in  their  studies.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  signified  a  little  college,  or  a  hall  in  a 
university.  Encyc. 

BURST,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Burst.  The  old  participle 
bursten  is  nearly  obsolete.  [Sax.  byrstan,  burstan; 
JO.  barsten  ,■  G.  bersten;  Dan.  briste;  Sw.  brista,  to 
burst.  The  word  bristle  seems  to  belong  to  burst, 
denoting  a  shoot.] 

1.  To  fly  or  break  open  with  force,  or  with  sudden 
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violence  ;  to  suffer  a  violent  disruption.  The  pecu- 
liar force  of  tliis  word  is,  in  expressing  a  sudd-ii  rup- 
tore,  with  violence,  or  expansion,  or  both.  Hence  it  is 
generally  used  to  signify  Hie  sudden  rupture  of  a 
thing  by  internal  force,  and  a  liberation  from  con- 
finement ;  as,  to  burst  from  a  prison  ;  the  heart  bursts 
with  grief.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  away ;  to  spring  from  ;  as,  to  burst 
from  the  arms.  Pope. 

3.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  or  with  violence  ; 
to  rush  upon  unexpectedly  ;  as,  a  sound  bursts  upon 
our  ears. 

4.  To  issue  suddenly,  or  to  come  from  a  hidden  or 
retired  place  into  more  open  view  ;  as,  a  river  bursts 
from  a  valley  ;  a  spring  bursts  from  the  earth. 

5.  To  break  forth  into  action  suddenly ;  as,  to 
burst  into  tears. 

6.  To  break  or  rash  in  with  violence  ;  as,  to  burst 
into  a  house  or  a  room. 

7.  To  open  spontan-'ously,  as  an  abscess. 

It  is  often  followed  by  an  intensive  particle  ;  as, 
out,  forth,  mono,  from,  or  asunder. 

BURST,  a.  t.  To  break  or  rend  by  force  or  violence  ; 
to  open  suddenly  ;  as,  to  burst  a  chain  or  a  door  ;  to 
burst  a  cannon. 

BURST,  n.  A  sudden  breaking  forth  ;  a  disruption; 
a  violent  rending  ;  more  approin-iatcly,  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion or  shooting  forth  ;  as.  a  burst  of  thunder;  a 
burst  of  applause  ;  a  burst  of  passion. 

2.  A  rupture  or  hernia,  or  the  unnatural  protrusion 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

FURST,         j  pp.  or  a.     Affected   with  a  rupture  or 

BURST'EN,  |      hernia. 

BURST,  pp.     Opened  or  rent  asunder  bv  violence. 

BURST' RN-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  having  a  rupture  ; 

BURST'ER,  n.     One  that  bursts.  [the  hernia. 

BURST'ING,  ppr.  Rending  or  parting  by  violence  ; 
exploding. 

BURST'-WORT,  n.  The  Herniaria,  a  plant  said  to 
he  good  against  hernia  or  ruptures. 

BURT,  n.     A  Hat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.       Johnson. 

Bl<R'-FII'.E.\T.     See  Burden. 

BURTON,  ii.  A  small  tackle  formed  by  two  blocks 
or  pulleys,  used  to  set  up  or  tighten  the  topmost 
shrouds,' and  for  various  other  purposes  ;  called  also 
top-burton-tackle.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUR'Y,  (ber'ry,)  n.  This  word  is  a  different  orthog- 
raphy of  burn-,  borh,  borough.  It  signifies  a  house, 
habitation,  or  castle,  and  is  retained  in  many  names 
of  places,  as  in  Shrewsbury,  Danbury,  Jlldcrinanbury. 
The  word  is  used  by  Crew  fur  burrow. 

BUR'Y,  (ber'ry,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  byrian,  burgan,  to  bury  ; 
byrgen,  a  tomb  or  sepulcher;   allied  to  beorgan,  to 

J.  To  deposit  a  deceased  person  in  the  grave;  to 
inter  a  corpse  ;  to  entomb. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth,  as  seed  sown. 

3.  To  hide;  to  conceal;  to  overwhelm;  to  cover 
with  any  thing;  as,  to  bury  any  one  in  the  ruins 
of  a  city. 

4.  To  withdraw  or  conceal  in  retirement ;  as,  to 
bury  one's  self  in  a  monastery,  or  in  solitude. 

5.  To  commit  to  the  water ;  to  deposit  in  the 
ocean  ;  as,  dead  bodies  buried  in  the  deep. 

C.  To  place  one  thing  within  another 

Thy  name  so  buried  in  her.  Shak. 

•  7  To  forget  and  forgive;  to  hide  in  oblivion  ;  as, 
to  bury  an  injury. 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  in  the  striking  metaphorical 
language  of  American  Indians,  is  to  lay  aside  the 
instruments  of  war,  forget  injuries,  and  make  peace. 

BUR'Y-ING,  (ber're-ing,)  ppr.  Interring;  hiding; 
covering  with  earth  ;  overwhelming. 

BUR'Y-ING,  (ber're-ing,)  n.  The  act  of  interring  the 
dead  ;  sepulture.    John  xii.  7. 

BUR'Y-ING-GROUND,  \  n.     A  grave-vard  ;    a  place 

BUR'Y-ING-PLACE,  j  appropriated  to  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead  ;  a  church-yard. 

BUSH,  it.  [D.  bosch  ;  G.  Imsdi ;  Dan.  busk  ;  Sw.  buske ; 
It.  bosco  i  Sp.  hosijue;  Port,  busr/ue  ;  whence  Sp.  bos- 
cage, Fr.  bocuge,  It.  boscata,  a  grove  or  cluster  of 
trees.  Q.u.  Gr.  0ookM,  L.  pasco,  originally,  to  feed 
on  sprouts.] 

1.  A  shrub  ;  particularly  a  shrub  with  branches 
rising  from  or  near  the  root ;  a  thick  shrub  ;  also,  a 
cluster  of  shrubs.     With  hunters,  a  fox  tail. 

Spenser.      Waller.     Encyc.     Ash. 

2.  A  thicket  or  place  abounding  in  trees'  or  bushes. 
[This  was  tiie  original  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Dutch  bosh,  a  wood,  and  was  so  used  by  Chaucer. 
In  this  sense  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  British 
colonies,  especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 

'    in  borr.owed  from  the  Dutch.] 


3.  A  I 


■idiot'  : 


■  iWed    or  tiling  out    ; 


so  called.  Hem 
te  needs  no  bush.' 
not   that   this    is 


the   English  proverb, 
used    in    the    United 


box ;  It.   bossolo, 


B  U  S 


This  word  when  applied  to  sheaves  is  called  bush, 
but  when  applied  to  the  circular  iron  of  a  cart  wheel 
is,  in  America,  called  a  box.  Qu.  It.  bosso,  the  box- 
tree  ;  bussolo,  a  little  box.    Johnson  writes  it  bushel. 

BUSH,  v.  i.     To  grow  thick  or  busliy.  Milton. 

BJJSH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  a  block  with  a  bush,  or  to  line 
any  orifice  with  metal  to  prevent  wearing. 

BUSH'EL,  n.     [Fr.  boisseau  ;  Arm.  boesel;  Norm,  bus- 
scl ;  probablv  from  boiste, 
that  is,  a  little  box.] 

1.  A  dry  measure,  containing  eight  gallons,  or  four 
pecks.  The  Winchester  bushel,  used  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Henry  Vli.  to  the  year  182U,  con- 
tains eight  gallons  of  wheat  ;  each  gallon,  eight 
pounds  of  wheat,  troy  weight ;  the  pound,  twelve 
ounces  troy  ;  the  ounce,  twenty  sterlings,  and  the 
sterling,  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
middle  of  the'  ear.  The  contents  are  2150.42  solid 
inches,  equivalent  to  1131  ounces  and  14  penny- 
weights troy.  In  1826,  the  imperial  bushel  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  containing  -2218.192  cubic 
inches  ;  so  that  33  of  the  old  or  Winchester  bushels 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  32  imperial  bushels.  Brande. 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  used  still  in  the  United 
States. 

Bushel  signifies  both  the  quantity  or  capacity,  and 
the  vessel  which  will  contain  the  quantity.  But  a 
vessel  of  this  kind  is  not  in  use.  The  half  bushel 
measure  is  used. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  large  quantity,  indefi- 
nitely. Johnson. 

3.  The  circle  of  iron  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  in 
America,  called  a  box.     [See  Bush.] 

BUSH'EL-AGE,  n.  A  duty  payable  on  commodities 
by  the  bushel.     [„Y«f  used  in  the  United  States.] 

BI'SU'ET,  ii.     A  wood. 

BUSH'I-NESS,  7i.  [from  bush,  bushy  ]  The  quality  of. 
being  bushy,  thick,  or  intermixed,  like  the  branches 
of  a  bush. 

BUSH'-MAN,  71.     [D.  bosch-man,  boschjes-man.] 

A  woodsman  ;  a  name  which  the  Dutch  give  to 
a  tribe  of  wild  and  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BUSH'MENT,  «.  [from  bush.]  A  thicket ;  a  cluster 
of  bushes.     [Not  used.]  Ralegh. 

BUSH'Y,  a.  [from  bush.]  Full  of  branches;  thick 
and  spreading,  like  a  bush  ;  as,  a  bushy  beard  or 
brier.  Bacon, 

2.  Full  of  bushes ;  overgrown  with  shrubs. 

Dryden. 

BI'fS'I-Rl),  (biz'zid,)  pp.  of  Busy. 

BUS'I-LESS,  (biz'ze-less,)  a.  [See  Bust.]  Without 
business  ;  at  leisure  ;  unemployed.  Shak. 

BUS'I-LY,  (biz'ze-ly,)  ado.  With  constant  occupation  ; 
actively  ;  earnestly  ;  as,  to  be  busily  employed. 

2.  With  an  air  of  hurry  or  importance  ;  with  too 
much  curiosity  ;  importunately  ;  officiously.  Dryden. 

BUS'I-NESS,  (biz'ness,)  it.  [See  Busy.]  Employ- 
ment; that  which  occupies  the  time,  attention,  and 
labor  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  improve- 
ment ;  a  word  of  extensive  use  and  indefinite  signifi- 
cation. Business  is  a  particular  occupation,  as  agri- 
culture, trade,  mechanic  art,  or  profession,  and  when 
used  of  a  particular  employment,  the  word  admits  of 
the  plural  number,  businesses.  Business  is  also  any 
temporary  employment. 

2.  Affairs  :  concerns  ;  as,  a  man  leaves  his  business 
in  an  unsettled  state. 

3.  The  subject  of  employment ;  that  which  en- 
gages the  care  and  attention. 

You  are  so  much  ihe  business  of  our  souls.  Dryden. 


obey  I 


5.  Concern  ;  right  of  action  or  interposing ;  as, 
what  business  has  a  man  with  the  disputes  of  others  ? 

6.  A  point ;  a  matter  of  question  ;  something  to  be 
examined  or  considered. 

Fitness  10  govern  is  a  perplexed  business.  Bacon. 

7.  Something  to  be  done  ;  employment  of  impor- 
tance to  one's  interest,  opposed  to  amusements  as, 
we  have  no  business  in  town. 

They  were  fur  from  Ihe  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any 

8.  Duty,  or  employment  that  duty  enjoins.  A 
lawyer's  business  is  to  do  justice  to  his  clients. 

To  do  the  business  for  a  man,  is  to  kill,  destroy,  or 
ruin  him. 

BUS'I-NESS-LIKE,  a.     Being  in  the  true  manner  of 

BUSK,  it.     [Fr.  busquc.]  [business. 

A  piece  of  steel,  whalebone,  or  wood,  worn  by 
women  on  the  breast,  to  form  the  shape  ;  a  word  de- 
pendent on  fashion.  Donne. 

BUSK,  7t.     A  bush.     [Not  used.] 

BUSK,  v.  i.  To  be  active  or  busy.  This  is  probably 
the  Saxon  word  bysgian,  to  busy,  or  the  Sp.  busc/ir, 
to  seaich.  Bush  IS  still  used  in  America.  [See 
Busy.]     Fairfax   uses   it   in   the   sense   of  prepare, 


BUT 

transitively,  "  to  busk  them  to  battle."  In  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  it  signifies  to  dress  or  attire. 

BUSK'RD,  (buskt,)  a.     Wearing  a  busk.  Poilok, 

BUSK'ET,  ii.  A  small  bush,  or  a  compartment  of 
shrubs  in  a  garden.  Spenser. 

BUSK'IN,  it.*  A  kind  of  half  boot,  or  high  shoe,  cov- 
ering the  foot  and  leg  to  the  middle,  and  tied  under- 
neath the  knee,  worn  by  actors  in  tragedy  on  tiie 
stage.  The  buskins  of  the  ancients  had  very  thick 
soles,  to  raise  the  actors  and  actresses  to  the  stature 
of  the  persons  they  represented.  Encyc. 

2.  In  classic  .nil hers,  the  word  is  used  for  tragedy. 

BUSK'IN-£D,  (busk'ind,)  a.    Dressed  in  buskins. 
Milton. 

BUSK'Y,  a.  Bushy  ;  wooded  ;  shaded  or  overgrown 
with  trees  or  shrubs ;  generally  written  bosky.  [See 
Bush.]  Shak. 

J  -    - 

BUSS,  n.    [Per.    '  iXiv»«a.j  bosidan;  At.  ij»«L>  bausa, 

to  kiss ;  L.  basio ;  Fr.  baiser ;  Norm,  beser ;  Sp. 
besar ;  Port,  beijar ;  It.  baciare;  D.  poczen,  to  kiss. 
The  verb  may  be  from  the  noun,  and  perhaps  from 
the  name  of  the  lip  ;  at  any  rate,  from  the  same 
radical  sense,  to  push  ;  Per.  pui,  the  lip  ;  W.  and  Ir. 
bus,  the  lip  ;  D.  poes,  a  kiss,  a  puss,  a  fur  tippet,  a 
girl ;  Sp.  beso,  a  kiss  ;  Port,  beico,  the  lip  ;  beijo,  a 
kiss;  It.  bacio.  This  word,  so  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  general  use,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.] 

1.  A  kiss  ;  a  salute  with  the  lips. 

2.  [D.  buis;  G.biise;  Russ.  busa.]  A  small  vessel, 
from  50  to  70  tuns  burden,  carrying  two  masts,  and 
two  sheds,  or  cabins,  one  at  each  end  ;  used  in  the 
herring  fishery.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

BUSS,  v.  U     To  kiss  ;  to  salute  with  the  lips.     Shak. 
BUST,  71.*  [It.  and  Sp.  busto  ;  Fr.  buste;  L.  bustum.] 

1.  In  sculpture,  the  tig  are  of  a  p-rson  in  relief,  show- 
ing only  the  head,  shoulders,  and  stomach  ;  ordina- 
rily placed  on  a  pedestal  or  console.  In  speaking  of 
an  antique,  we  say  the  head  is  marhle,  and  the  bust 
porphyry,  or  bronze ;  that  is,  the  shoulders  and 
stomach. 

2.  The  chest  or  thorax  ;  the  trunk  of  the  human 
bodv.  Encyc. 

BUST'ARD,  71.*  [bus  and  tarda ;  It.  otnrda ;"  Er 
outarde.     Ancient  Celtic,  tarda.     Plin.  10,  22.] 

The  Otis  tarda,  a  species  of  bird  of  the  Grallic, 
order,  growing  to  the  weight  of  25  or  27  pounds, 
with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  six  or  seven  feet.  It  in- 
habits England,  a  nil  ilie  temp.' ■rat-  regions  of  Europe, 
and  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  feeding  on  green 
corn  and  other  vegetables,  and  on  earth-worms.  It 
runs  fast  and  takes  lligiu  iviili  difficulty.       Encyc. 

BUS'TLE,  (bus'l,)  o.  i.  [This  word  may  be  allied  to 
busy,  or  to  L.  festino.] 

To  stir  quick  ;  to  be  very  active  ;  to  be  very  quick 
in  motion,  often  or  usually  with  the  sense  of  noise 
or  agitation. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in.  Shale. 

BUS'TLE,  (bus'l,)  n.  Hurry  ;  great  stir  ;  rapid  motion 
with  noise  and  agitation  ;  tumult  from  stirring  or  agi- 
tation ;  combustion. 

BUS'TLER,  (bus'ler,)  n.     An  active,  stirring  person. 

BUS'TLING,  (bus'ling,)  ppr.  or  a.  Stirring;  moving 
actively,  with  noise  or  agitation. 

BUST'O,  7i.  A  bust;  sometimes,  perhaps,  used  for  a 
statue  Jlshmole. 

BUS'Y,  (biz'zy,)  a.  [Sax.  bysi,  bysig  :  whence  byseg, 
business,  bysgian,  to  busy  ;"  D.  bezig,  busy  ;  bezigen, 
to  busy,  to  use.  This  word  appears,  from  the  Dutch, 
to  be  composed  of  he,  the  prefix,  and  zig,  the  root  of 
see,  contracted  in  inf.  to  zicn,  but  retained  in  tiie 
pret.  rag,  and  in  the  derivatives,  zigt,  sight,  zigtbaar, 
visible.  We  find  beiigtigen  signifies  to  view.  If  this 
opinion  is  correct,  the  primary  sense  is  seeing,  or 
closely  inspecting.] 

1.  Employed  with  constant  attention  ;  engaged 
about  something  that  renders  interruption  inconve- 
nient ;  as,  a  man  is  busy  in  posting  his  books. 

My  mistress  is  busy,  and  can  not  come.  Shak. 

2.  Actively  employed  ;  occupied  without  cessation  ; 
constantly  in  motion  ;  as-,  a  busy  bee.  Shak. 

3.  Active  in  that  which  does  not  concern  the  per- 
son ;  meddling  with  er  prying  into  the  affairs  of  oth- 
ers ;  officious  ;  importunate  :  hence,  troublesome  ; 
vexatious.  Waller. 

4.  Much  occupied  with  employment ;  as,  a  busy 
dav. 

BUS'Y,  (biz'zy,)  tj.  t.  To  employ  with  constant  atten- 
tion ;  to  keep  engaged  ;  to  make  or  keep  busy  ;  as,  to 
busy  one's  self  with  books. 

To  be  butird  wiili  .f.nns  ami  species.  •     Locke. 

BUS'Y-BOD'Y,  (biz'zy-bod'y,)  n.  [busy  and  bodyA  A 
meddling  person  ;  one  who  officiously  concerns  him- 
self with  the  affairs  of  others.  Taylor. 

BUS'V-ING,  (hiz'zy-ing,)  ppr.    Constantly  employing. 

BUS'Y-MINIVED,  'a.     Having  an  active  mind.      ' 

BUT,  part,  for  butan.f  [Sax.  butan,  baton,  buta,  bute, 
without,  on  the  outside,  abroad  :  hence,  except,  or 
excepting,  besides  ;  that  is,  separated,  not  included. 
The  Verb  is  not  in  the  Saxon  :  but  in  Hutch  we  have 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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BUT 

the  verb  in  its  primary  sense,  buiten,  to  rove  or  wan- 
der, to  go  freebooting  ;  bait,  booty  ;  buiten,  out,  with- 
out, abroad,  besides,  except ;  biaivn  board,  overboard  ; 
btiitni  ileur,  out  of  doors  ;  buiten  huts,  an  out-house  ; 
buiten  man,  an  out-man,  a  stranger ;  G.  beute,  booty  ; 
gw.  byte,  booty  ;  byla,  to  exchange  :  Dan.  bijtt.e,  booty, 

exchange,  barter;  Sp.  botin;  [t.  bottino;  Fr.  Aatm, 
booty.  'The  primary  sense  of  bmitij  is  to  rove  or  wan- 
der, to  part  or  separate  from  ;  applied  to  persons,  it  is 
to  wander  ;  applied  to  things,  it  may  include  strip- 
ping. But,  then,  is  a  contraction  of  butan,  and  pri- 
marily a  participle.] 
f  1.  Except  ;  besides  ;  unless. 

Who  can  it  be,  but  perjured  Lycon  ?  Smith. 

That  is,  removed,  separated,  excepted.  Lycon  be- 
ing separated,  or  excepted,  who  can  it  be? 

?s,  hath  something  seized 


BUT 


iUT 


Thel 


,'„,( 


That  is,  excej 
nrmity  had  se 
lands  and  waters. 

In  this  use,  but,  butan,  is  a  participle,  equivalent  to 
excepting,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  person  speak- 
ing, or,  more  naturally,  it  is  equivalent  to  excepted, 
and  with  the  following  words,  or  clause,  forming  the 
case  absolute. 


were  eneueli 


Shak. 

There  is  nu  tjti  Mien  but  the  i.inir  of  S|.  lin  will  reform   must  of 

the  abuses.  Addison. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  1  in;'.v  ;il!    i  ilie  d.i i.L.l.' y.ioil  of  IIIV  plav. 
Dryden 
In  the  last  three  examples,  that  is  omitted  after  but. 

It  is  not  impussible  but  that  1  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my 
play. 

In  these  and  all  similar  phrases,  but  denotes  separa- 
tion, exception. 

2.  Only  ;  as,  there  is  but  one  man  present. 
A  formidable  man  but  to  his  friends.  Dryden. 

This  use  of  but  is  a  modern  innovation,  but  per- 
haps too  firmly  established  to  be  corrected.  In  all 
such  phrases,  a  negative,  nut,  nothing-,  or  other  word, 
is  omitted.  He  is  not  a  formidable  man,  but  to  his 
enemies  ;  that  is,  except.  There  is  not  but  one  man 
present ;  that  is,  there  is  not  except  or  besides  one  pres- 
ent. So,  also,  "  Our  light  affliction  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment." 2  Cor.  iv.  Our  affliction  is  not,  except  for  a 
moment. 

II  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.  —  2  Kings  vii. 

The  common  people  in  America  retain  the  origin- 
al and  correct  phrase,  usually  employing  a  negative. 
They  do  not  say,  I  have  but  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  say,  I  have  not  but  one  ;  that  is,  I  have  not  ex- 
cept one  ;  except  one,  and  I  have  none.  This  word 
but,  for  butan,  is  not  a  conjunction,  nor  has  it  the 
least  affinity  to  that  part  of  speech. 
BUT,  conj.  [Sax.  bide,  reparation,  satisfaction,  com- 
pensation ;  and  adverbially,  moreover,  further,  that 
is,  something  added  to  make  good,  to  supply  that 
which  is  wanted,  from  betan,  to  make  better,  or 
more,  to  amend,  that  is,  to  advance  ;  D.  boete;  Sw. 
bote;  Dan.  baade  ;  W.  buz,  advantage.  So,  in  Ger. 
aber,  but,  is  the  Eng.  over.  In  some  of  these  lan- 
guages, it  denotes  a  fine  or  penance,  that  which 
makes  satisfaction.  In  Danish,  profit  ;  baade,  to 
gain  or  profit  ;  W.  buiiaw  ;  Goth,  botyan,  id.  ;  G. 
basse,  Kissen.  We  use  this  word  as  a  noun,  in  the 
phrase,  He  gives  a  guinea  to  boot,  that  is,  to  make 
good,  to  satisfy,  or  by  way  of  addition ;  and  as  a 
verb,  in  the  phrase,  U'hat  boots  it?  what  gain  or 
profit  is  it?  It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  bet 
in  better;  and  the  radical  sense  is,  to  advance.] 

More  ;  further  ;  noting  an  addition  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  to  elucidate  or  modify  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  or  of  a  discourse,  or  to 
i  the  discourse,  or  to  exhibit  a  contrast. 

,  hup  ,  dnriiv,  ill. -so  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of 

rily.-lCor.  xiii. 

i"'Ui,  Hi. ui  L. tli  shame;  but  with  the  lowly  is 


Tin-  huus»  of 


rievous,  but  quite  of  another  kin. I. 

■    buns-    ui     r  ■pivs.-neui./.  s   were    well    aeive.l    ill    lessee    the 
bill  ;  6ut  the  senate  dissented. 

This  word  is,  in  fact,  a  noun,  equivalent  to  addition 
or  supply  ;  but,  in  grammatical  construction,  no  in- 
convenience results  from  considering  it  to  be  a  con- 


butt,  especially  when  applied  to  the  end  of  a  plank. 
It  coincides,  in  sense  and  elements,  with  L.  peto,  Sp. 
bate,  a  thrust,  botar,  to  cast,  It.  botta,  botto,  bottare, 
Fr.  batte,  bonder,  Eng.  pout,  and  many  other  words. 
See  Butt.] 

1.  An  end  ;  a  limit ;  a  bound.  It  is  used  particu 
larly  for  the  larger  end  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  or  of  a  fallen  tree  ;  that  which  grows  nearest 
the  earth.  It  is  not  often  applied  to  the  bound  or  lim- 
it of  land  ;  yet  butted,  for  bounded,  is  often  used. 


■   bottom, 


2.  The  end  of  a  plank,  in  a  ship's 
which  unites  with  another  ;  generally 

3.  A  mark  or  object  of  ridicule. 

4.  The  foot  or  end  of  a  play. 

BUT,  v.  i.  To  be  hounded  by  ;  to  lie  contiguous  to  ;  a 
nurd  used  in  America.     [See  Abut.] 

BUT'-END,  n.  [but  and  end.}  The  largest  or  blunt 
end  of  a  thing  ;  as,  tile  bat-end  of  a  musket,  or  of  a 
piece  of  timber.  This  word  is  tautological,  bat  and 
end  signifying  the  same  thing  ;  unless  but  is  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  swelling,  protuberant. 

BUTCH'ER,  n.  [Fr.  buueher ;  Arm.  bocier,  a  butcher  ; 
"Fr.  boucherie  ;  It.  becclicnu,  butchery,  shambles.  The 
primary  sense  probably  is  to  sliek  or  stab,  as  the  Fr. 
bouchcr  signifies  to  stop,  that  is,  to  set,  to  thrust.] 

1.  One  who  slaughters  animals  for  market ;  or  one 
whose  occupation  is  Id  kill  animals  tor  the  table.  The 
word  may,  and  often  does,  include  the  person  who 
cuts  up  and  sells  meat. 

2.  One  who  kills  men,  or  commands  troops  to  kill 
them  ;  one  who  sheds,  or  causes  to  be  shed,  human 
blood  in  abundance  ;  appli'd  la  princes  and  conquerors 
wliv  delight  in  war,  or  are  remarkable  for  dcslrotiiu  o-  hu- 
man life.  Locke. 

BUTCH'ER,  t>.«.  To  kill  or  slaughter  animals  for  food, 

or  for  market. 
2.  To  murder;  but  emphatically  applied  to  murder 

committed  with  unii.-ual  cruelty,  or  circumstances  of 

uncommon  barbarity. 
BUTCH'EE-BIRD,  n.    The  shrike  ;  a  name  common 

to  different  species  of  birds,  of  the  genus   Lauius. 

One  species  of  this  genus  is  called  king-bird,  from  its 

courage  in  attacking  hawks  and  crows.  Encyc. 

The  king-bird   is  now  arranged  under  the  genus 

Muscieapa,  (.1/.  Iiiraunus.)  Ed.  Encyc. 

BUTCH'  KR-/.T),  pp.  or  a.     Killed  ;  slaughtered. 
BUTCIJ'ER-INt;.  ,,pr.     Slaughtering. 
BIJTCH'ER-LI-NESS,   n.     A  cruel,  savage,  butcherly 

manner.  Johnson. 

BUTCH'ER-LV:,    a.     [from  butcher.]     Cruel ;  savage  ; 

murder. .lie  :   gro^-ly  ,iM(j  clumsily  barbarous.    Shak. 
BUTCH'ER'S-iiEOOM,  n.     A  plant,  tile  Ruscus  acu- 

featus,  called  also  knee-ltoUy.     It  is  used  by  butchers 

for  brooms  to  sweep  their  blocks.  Encyc. 

BUTCH'ER-RoW,  n.     A  row  of  shambles.    Whiilock. 
BUTCH'ER-Y,  ii.t  The  business  of  slaughtering  cattle 

for  the  table  or  for  market.  Pope. 

2.  Murder,  especially  murder  committed  with  unu- 
sual barbarity  ;  great  slaughter.         Shak.     Dryden. 

3.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed  for  market; 
a  shambles,  or  slaughter-house;  also,  a  place  where 
blood  is  shed.  Shak. 

BUT'LER,  n.  [Fr.  boute.il/ier,  from  bouteille,  a  bottle, 
that  is,  the  bottler;  Ir.  buitlar,  a  butler,  from  buidel, 
buide,  a  bottle.] 

A  servant  or  officer  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
great  men,  whose  principal  business  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  liquors,  plate,  &c.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  France,  being  the  same  as  the  grand  echan- 
son,  or  great  cup-bearer,  of  later  times.  Encyc. 

BUT'LER-AGE,  n.  A  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  of  wine  imported  into  England  by  foreigners  or 
merchant  strangers.  It  was  a  composition  for  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  John  and  Edward 
I.,  and  originally  received  by  the  crown  ;  but  it  has 
been  granted  to  certain  nobl  men.  It  was  called  but- 
leruge,  because  originally  paid  to  the  king's  butler  for 
the  king.  Blaekstane.     Encyc. 

BUT'LER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  butler.   Gcti.xl.21. 

BUT'MENT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  aboutement,  from  bout,  but, 
end.] 

1.  A  buttress  of  an  arch  ;  the  supporter,  or  that 
part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier.  Encyc. 

2.  The  mass  of  stone  or  solid  work  at  the  end  of  a 
bridge,  by  which  the  extreme  arches  are  sustained. 
The  mass  of  stone  at  the  end  of  a  timber  bridge, 
without  arches,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
written  also  Abutment. 

BUT'SHXFT,  n.  [but  and  shaft.]  An  arrow  to  shoot 
at  butts  with.  B.  Jonson. 

BUTT,  n.  [See  But.]  Literally,  end,  furthest  point. 
Hence,  a  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  the  point  where  a  mark 
is  set  or  fixed  to  be  shot  at.  Dryden. 

2.  The  point  to  which  a  purpose  or  effort  is  direct- 
ed. Shak. 

3.  The  object  of  aim ;  the  thing  against  which  an 
attack  is  directed.  Clarendon. 

Hence, 

4.  The  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jests,  or  contempt 
are  directed  ;  as,  the  butt  of  ridicule.         Spectator. 

5.  A  push  or  thrust  given  by  the  head  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  as,  the  butt  of  a  ram.  Also,  a  thrust  in 
fencing. 

6.  A  cask  whose  contents  are  126  gallons  of  wine, 
or  two  hogsheads  ;  called  also  a  pipe.  A  butt  of  beer 
is  108  gallons,  and  from  1500  to  2:200  weight  of  cur- 
rants is  a  butt.   [Sax.  buttc  or  bytt;  Sp.  bota.]  Johnson. 

7   The  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom. 
Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  particular  kind  of  hinge  for  doors,  &c. 

9.  Butts  and  bounds.     See  Butts 

10.  A  butt's  length ;  the  ordinary  distance  from  the 
place  of  shooting  to  the  butt,  or  mark  ;  as,  not  two 
pair  of  butts'  length  from  the  town.  Rich.  Diet. 


butt,  to  thrust;  It.  buttare, 
hrust  or  throw  ;  Fr.  botte,a 
t,  probably,  as  but,  bout;  L. 


BUTT,  v.  i.  I W.  j. 
Sp.  botur  ;  Port.  . 
thrust ;  from  the 
peto.] 

To  thrust  the  head  forward  ;  to  strike  by  thrusting 
the  head  against,  as  an  o.x  or  a  ram.   IVolton.  Dryden. 
BUT'TEB,  pp.     Struck  with  the  head. 

2.  a.     Having  abuttals  ;  as,  the  land  is  butted  and 
bounded  as  follows. 
BUT'TER,  n.     [Sax.  buter,  butera  ;  D.  boter ;  Ger.  but- 
ter; D.  buttjrum;  Gr.  tjovrvpov.) 

An  oily  substance  obtained  from  cream  or  milk  by 
churning.  Agitation  separates  the  fat  or  oily  part  of 
milk  from  the  serous  and  curdy  part,  called  butter- 
Butter  ;  in  the  old  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  some  of 
the  chlorids,  from  (heir  soft,  butyraceous  consistence, 
when  recently  prepared  ;  as, 

Bul'cr  if  iintisiniiij  ;  now  railed  the  sesi/uiehlorid  of 
antimony,  and  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixtuie  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  antimony. 

Duller  of  arsenic  ;  the  sesqu'ichlorid  of  arsenic,  ob- 
tained by  a  like  process. 

Butter  of  bismuth  ;  the  chlorid  of  bismuth. 
Butter  of  tin  ;  sublimated  muriate  of  tin. 
Butter  of  line;  the  chlorid  of  zinc. 
Butter;  in  cogitable  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain concrete  fat  oils,  which  remain  solid,  or  of  a  but- 
yraceous consistence,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as 
those  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  cacao. 

Butter  of  cacao  ;  an  oily,  concrete,  white  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cacao-nut,  by  bruising  the  nut  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  or  by  heat  and  expression. 

NichoUan.     Tlwmson, 
BUT'TER,  v.  t.     To  smear  with  butter. 

2.  To  increase  the  stakes  at  every  throw  or  every 
game;  a  caut  linn  among  gamesters.  Johnson. 

BUT'TER-BUMP,  n.     The  bittern.  Johnson. 

BUT'TER-ISURR,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Tussilago, 
or  colt's-foot,  (T.  Pelasitrs,)  growing  in  wet  land, 
with  very  large  leaves.  Fam.  of  Plants.  Encyc. 
BUT'TER-€UP,  j  n.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of 
BUT'TER-CUPS,  j  Ranunculus  or  crow-foot,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  called  also  golden-cup  and 
king's-eup  ;  the  cuckou-bads  of  Shakspeare. 

Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 
BUT'TER-FLOW-ER,  n.     A  yellow  flower;  the  but- 
tercup. Gay. 
BUT'TER-FLY,  n.     [So  named  from  the  color  of  a 
yellow  species.     Sax.  buirr-fh  "e  or  batter-fieoge.     See 
Fly.] 

A  name  common  to  tin  different  species  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  of  the  genu*  Papilio,  (Linn.  ;)  properly, 
in  the  third  ami  last  stage  of  their  existence.  They 
have  four  wings  imbricated  with  a  kind  of  downy 
scales  ;  the  tongue  is  convoluted  in  a  spiral  form  ;  and 
the  body  is  hairy.  The  species  are  numerous.  They 
are  now  considered  as  funning  a  group,  subdivided 
into  tribes,  families,  and  genera.  Butterflies  proceed 
from  the  chrysalides  of  caterpillars  :  caterpillars  pro- 
ceed from  eggs  deposited  by  butterflies;  they  then 
change  into  chrysalides,  which  produce  butterflies, 
which  again  deposit  their  cttgs. 
BUT'TER-FLY-SHELL,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  Testaceous  Mollusea,  with  a  spiral  unilocu- 
lar shell,  called  Valuta.  Encyc. 
BUT'TER-rS,  to     An  instrument  of  steel  set  in  wood, 

for  paring  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BUT'TER-MILX,  n.  The  milk  that  remains  after  the 
butter  is  separateil  from  it.  Johnson  calls  this  whey ; 
but  whey  is  the  thin  part  of  the  milk  after  the  curd 
or  chees'e  is  separated.  Buttermilk,  in  America,  is 
not  called  whey. 
BUT'TER-NUT,  n.     [butter  and  nut] 

1.  The  fruit  of  an  American  tree,  the  Juglans  cine- 
rea,  so  called  from  the  oil  it  contains.  The  tree 
bears  a  resemblance,  in  its  general  appearance,  to 
the  black  walnut,  so  called.  It  is  sometimes  called 
oilnut  and  white  walnut.  The  tree  is  called  also  but- 
ternut or  butternut -tree.  Dr.  M.  Cutler  calls  it  Juglans 
cathartica.     It  is  the  Juglans  cinerca  of  others. 

Belknap. 

2.  The  nut  of  the  Caryocar  nnciferum,  a  native  of 
South  America,  called  also  the  Savuari,  (vulgarly 
Sa/rarraw)  nut. 

BUT'TER-PRIMT,  )  n.  A  piece  of  carved  wood,  used 

BUT'TER-STAMP,  ]     to  mark  cakes  of  butter. 

MJT'TER-TOOTI,  n.  A  broad  fore  tooth.  Johnson. 

FUT'TER-WlFE,         )  n.     A  woman  who  sells  but- 

BUT'TER-WOM'AN,  j      ter.     Johnson, 

BUT'TER-WORT,  n.  A  species  of  Pinguicula,  (P. 
vulgaris,)  a  plant  growing  on  bogs  or  soft  grounds. 
The  leaves  are  covered  witli  soft,  pellucid  prickles, 
which  secrete  a  glutinous  liquor  ;  and  milk,  which 
has  been  strained  through  it,  acquires,  in  a  day  or 
two,  consistency,  and  is  an  agreeable  food,  used  in 
the  north  of  Sweden.  Encyc. 

BUT'TER-Y,  a.  [from  butter.]  Having  the  qualities 
or  appearance  of  "butter.  Harvey. 

BUT'TER-Y,  ;t.  An  apartment  in  a  house  where  but- 
ter, milk,  provisions,  and  utensils  are  kept.  In  seme 
colleges,  a  room  where  liquors,  fruit,  and  refreshments 
arc  kept  for  sale  to  the  students. 

BUT'TING,  ppr.    Striking  with  the  head. 
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BUT'TOCK,  n.    The  rump,  or  the  protuberant  part 
behind. 
2.  The  convexity  of  a  ship  behind,  under  the  stern. 
Mar.  Diet. 
BUT'TON,  (but'n,)  n.     [Fr.  bouton,  a  button,  a  bud  ; 
W.  buttun,  or  botwm:  Corn,  bottum  ;  It.  bottone;  Sp. 
boton,  a  button  or  bud  ;  from  the  root  of  bud,  that  is, 
a  push  or  protuberance.    See  Butt.] 

1.  A  knob  ;  a  small  ball ;  a  catch,  used  to  fasten 
together  the  different  parts  of  dress,  made  of  metal, 
silk,  mohair,  wood,  &c 

2.  Any  knob  or  ball  fastened  to  another  body ;  a 
small  protuberant  body.  Boyle.    Pope. 

3.  A  bud  ;  a  gem  of  a  plant.  Shah. 

4.  The  button  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  is  a  ring  of 
leather,  with  the  reins  passed  through,  which  runs 
along  the  length  of  the  reins.  Eiicijc. 

5.  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  turning  on  a  nail  or  screw, 
to  fasten  doors. 

6.  A  small,  round  mass  of  metal,  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  crucible,  in  chemical  experiments,  or  which 
remains  on  the  cupel,  in  the  process  of  assaying. 

Nicholson.     Brande. 

7.  The  sea-urchin,  an  animal  which  has  prickles 
instead  of  feet.  Ainsworth. 

BUT'TON,  (but  n,)  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  button  or 
buttons  ;   to  inclose  or  make  secure  with  buttons  ; 
often  followed  with  up  ;  as,  to  button  up  a  waistcoat. 
2.  To  dress  or  clothe.     [Not  used.] 

BUT'TON-BIJSH,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  Ceph- 
alanthus  occidentalis. 

stened  with  a  button. 

vhich  a 
button  is  caught. 

BUT'TON-ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  a  button. 

BUT'TON-MAK-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  buttons. 

BUT'TON-SToNE,  n.  A  species  of  figured  stone,  or 
hard  flint,  resembling  a  button,  consisting  of  two 
bodies  which  appear  to  be  the  filling  up  of  holes  in  a 
shell.  A  species  h;is  been  found  finely  striated,  like 
a  mohair  button.  This  name  is  given  also  to  a  spe- 
cies of  slate  found  in  the  marquisate  of  Bareith. 

BUT'TON-TREE,  n.  The  Conocarpus,  a  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

Fanl.  of  Plants.     Encyc. 

BUT'T  ON-WEED,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Spermacoce.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BUT'TON-WOOD,  n.  The  Platanus  occidentalis, 
Western  plane-tree,  a  large  tree,  growing  ill  North 
America,  producing  rough  balls,  from  which  it  is 
named.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  used  for  windlasses, 
wheels,  and  blocks.  Belknap.     Mease. 

BUT'TRESS,  n.     [This  word  appears  to  be  composed 

of  but,  end,  and  truss,  or  some  word  of  that  family.] 

1.  A  prop  ;    a  wall  or  abutment,  built  archwise, 

serving  to  support  another  wall  on  the  outside,  when 

very  high,  or  loaded  with  a  heavy  superstructure 

■1.  Any  prop  or  support.  South. 

BUT'TRESS.  v.  t.     To  support  by  a  buttress  ;  to  prop. 

BUT'TRESS-£D,(but'trest,)  tip.  or  a.  Supported  with 
a  buttress.  Ward. 

BUTTS,  n.  pi.  [from  butt.]  A  place  where  archers 
meet  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  Also,  short  pieces  of  land 
in  arable  ridges  and  furrows.  Encyc. 

Butts  and  bounds  are  the  abuttals  and  boundaries 
of  land.  HoUoymy. 

BUT'WINK,n.    A  bird.  Johnson, 

BUT-Y-RA'CEOUS,  )  a.       [from     butyrum,     butter.] 

BUT'Y-ROUS,  (      Having  the  qualities  of  but- 

ter ;  resembling  butter.     Encyc.     Nicholson.     Floyer. 

BU-TYR'IC,  a.  Butyric  acid  is  an  acid  found  in  but- 
ter ;  an  oily,  limpid  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  rancid 
butter,  and  an  acrid  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste, 
like  that  of  ether. 

Bu'TYR-INE,  n.  A  peculiar  oily  matter,  existing  in 
butter,  associated  with  oleine  and  stereine. 

ISl'\ '!■: -oi'S,  «.     Belonging  to  the  box-tree. 

BUX'I-NA,  I  n.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Buxus 

BUX'INE,    j      sempervirens,  or  com mon  box. 

BUX'OM,  a.  [Sax.  bocsum,  from  bog,  a  bow,  bugan,  to 
bend,  and  sum,  some.] 

1.  Obedient;  obsequious,  ready  to  obey.     [Obs.] 

Milton, 

2.  Gay  ;  lively ;  brisk.  Milton. 

3.  Wanton  ;  jolly.  Dryden.     ' 
BUX'OM-LY,  ado.     Obediently.     [Obs.] 

2.  Wantonly  ;  amorously  Johnson. 

BUX'OM-NESS,  n.      Meekness ;    obedience.      [Obs.] 

2.  Briskness;  amorousness.  [Chaucer. 

BUY,  (by,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Bought,  (bawt.)  [Sax. 
bigan,  or  byegan,  bygan  ;  Goth,  bugyan,  to  buy.] 

1.  To  acquire  the  property,  right,  or  title,  to  any 
thing,  by  paying  a  consideration  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  It  differs  from  barter  only  in  this  —  that  in 
barter,  the  consideration  or  equivalent  is  some  spe- 
cies of  commodity  ;  in  purchase,  the  consideration  is 
money  paid  or  promised.  To  purchase ;  to  acquire 
by  paying  a  price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  seller  ;  op- 
posed to  sell. 

2.  To  procure  by  a  consideration  given,  or  by 
gomething  that  is  deemed  worth  the  thing  bought; 


BY 

to  procure  at  a  price  ;  as,  to  buy  pleasure  with  praise ; 
to  buy  favor  with  flattery.  Drnkam. 

3.  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  or  pervert  the  judgment, 
by  paying  a  consideration. 

To  buy  off;  to  influence  to  compliance ;  to  cause  to 
bend  or  yield  by  some  consideration;  as,  to  buy  off 
conscience  ;  to  detach  by  a  consideration  given  ;  as, 
to  buy  off  one  from  a  party. 

To  buy  out ;  to  buy  off,"  or  detach  from.        Shak. 

2.  To  purchase  the  share  or  shares  of  a  person  in 
a  stock,  fund,  or  partnership,  by  which  the  seller  is 
separated  from  the  company,  and  the  purchaser 
takes  his  place  ;  as,  A  buys  out  B.  To  purchase 
stock  in  any  fund  or  partnership,  is  to  buy  in. 

To  buy  on  credit,  is  to  purchase  a  thing,  on  a  prom- 
ise in  fact  or  in  law,  to  make  payment  at  a  future  day. 

To  buy  the  refusal,  is  to  give  money  for  the  right  of 
purchasing,  at  a  fixed  price,  at  a  future  time. 

To  buy  the  small-pox,  in  Soutli  Wales,  is  to  receive 
it  by  inoculation.  Encyc. 

In  popular  language,  to  buy  is  to  pay  dear  for,  as  in 
Chaucer. 
BUY,  v.  i.    To  negotiate,  or  treat  about  a  purchase. 

1  will  buy  with  you  and  sell  with  you.  ShaJc. 

BUY'ER,  n.    One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser.     Wotton, 
BUY'ING,  (by'ing,)  ppr.    Purchasing.  0  -      - 

BUZZ,  v.  i.    [It.  buzzicare,  to  whisper ;  Pers.    •  Jsj'.j 
bazidan,  to  blow,  as  wind.]  - 

1.  To  make  a  low,  humming  sound,  as  bees  ;  to 
make  the  sound  of  z,  with  an  expiration  of  breath  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  upper 
teeth. 

2.  To  whisper;  to  speak  with  alow,  humming  voice  ; 
to  make  a  low,  humming  sound.    Shak.     Hayward. 

BUZZ,  v.  t.    To  whisper ;  to  spread,  as   report,  by 

whispers,  or  to  spread  secretly.  Bcntley. 

BUZZ,  n.    The  noise  of  bees ;  also,  a  whisper. 

South.     Bacon. 
BUZZ'ARD,  n.     [D.  buzaard;  G.  bussaar,  bussltard;  It. 


bozzago ;  Fr.  buzc,  buse,  or  busaj-d ;  Pers.    -Xj  bauz,  ; 
hawk.] 

1.  A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk,  the  Falco  buteo 
a  rapacious,  but  sluggish  bird  ;  the  breast  usually  of 
a  yellowish  white  ;  the  upper  parts  of  a  deep  brown. 
In  some  parts  of  America,  according  to  Pennant,  it 
is  called  the  great  hen-hawk,  from  its  feeding  on 
poultry.  Pennant.     Encyc. 

The  bird  referred  to  by  Pennant  is  the  Falco  butcoi- 
des,  or  short- winged  buzzard.  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  A  blockhead  ;  a  dunce.  Johnson. 

BUZZ'ARD,  a.     Senseless  ;  stupid.  Milton. 

BUZZ'ARD-ET,  n.  A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk,  re- 
sembling the  buzzard  in  most  respects  ;  but  its  legs 
are,  in  proportion,  rather  longer.  Pennant. 

BUZZ'ER, n.  A  whisperer;  one  who  is  busy  in  tell- 
ing tides  secretly.  Shak. 

BUZZ'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  a  low,  humming  sound ; 
whispering  ;  tattling  in  secret. 

BUZ'ZING-LY,  adv.     With  a  low,  humming  sound. 

BY,  prep.  [Sax.  be  or  big ;  Goth.  4i ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  be  : 
D.  by  ;  G.  bei ;  all  contracted  from  big.  This  word, 
in  composition,  is  often  written  be,  as  in  because,  be- 
siege. In  Sw.  and  Dan.  it  is  used  only  in  composi- 
tion. The  Sw.  and  Dan.  paa,  and  Russ.  po,  may  be 
from  a  different  root,  although  they  are  nearly  allied 
in  signification,  and  may  be  the  same  word  differ- 
ently written.  This  preposition  occurs  as  a  prefix  in 
all  the  Shemilir  language-,  contracted,  indeed,  into  2. 
(See  the  Introduction.)  The  primary  sense  is, press- 
ing, close,  near,  at ;  but  in  Goth,  and  Sax.  it  signi- 
fies, also,  about,  according  to,  on,  with,  against,  after, 
&.c.  In  some  of  these  senses,  it  coincides  with  the 
Russ.  po.  The  original  verb  to  which  this  word  be- 
longs, most  probably  signifies  to  pass,  to  go,  or  come, 
to  drive,  to  press.] 

1.  Near ;  close  ;  as,  sit  6?/  me  ;  that  house  stands 
by  a  river.  So  in  It.  presso,  from  L.  pressus ;  Fr.  pros, 
aupres.  Hence,  by  was  formerly  used  for  against ; 
as,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  "  though  I"  know 
nothing  by  myself,  (oidev  eptavrto  ovvutia,)  1  Cor. 
iv.  4.  This  use  of  the  word  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Baxter. 

2.  Near,  in  motion  ;  as,  to  move,  go,  or  pass,  by  a 
church.  But  it  seems  in  other  phrases,  or  with  a 
verb  ill  the  past  time,  to  signify  past,  gone  beyond  ; 
as,  the  procession  is  gone  by ;  the  hour  is  gone  4;/  ; 
John  went  by.  We  now  use  past  as  an  equivalent 
word  ;  the  procession  is  gone  past.  Gone  by,  is  in 
strictness  tautology,  as  now  used  ;  but  I  apprehend 
bn  signifies  primarily  near. 

3.  Through,  or  with,  denoting  the  agent,  means, 
instrument,  or  cause  ;  as,  a  city  is  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
profit  is  made  by  commerce ;  to  take  by  force. 
This  use  answers  to  that  of  the  Latin  per,  through, 
denoting  a  passing,  acting,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 

4.  "Day  by  day;"  "year  by  year;"  "article  by 
article."  In  these  phrases,  by  denotes  passing  from 
one  to  another,  or  each  partirnlar  separately  taken. 

5.  "  By  the  space  of  seven  years."  In  this  phrase, 
by  denotes  through,  passing,  or  continuing,  during. 
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7.  According  to;  as,  this  appears  by  his  own  ac- 
count ;  these  are  good  rules  to  live  by. 

8.  On  ;  as,  to  pass  by  land  or  water;  great  battles 
by  sea  and  hind.  In  the  latter  phrase,  at  or  on  might 
be  substituted  for  by. 

9.  It  is  placed  before  words  denoting  quantity, 
measure,  or  proportion  ;  as,  to  sell  by  the  pound  ;  to 
work  by  the  rod  or  perch  ;  this  line  is  longer  by  a 
tenth. 

10.  It  is  used  to  represent  the  means  or  instrument 
of  swearing,  or  affirming;  as,  to  swear  by  heaven, 
or  by  earth  ;  to  affirm  4//  all  that  is  sacred. 

11.  In  the  phrase,  "  He  has  a  cask  of  wine  by  him," 
by  denotes  nearness  or  presence. 

12.  "  To  sit  by  one's  self,"  is  to  sit  alone,  or  with- 
out company. 

13.  "To  be  present  by  attorney."  In  this  phrase, 
by  denotes  means  or  instrument ;  through  or  in  the 
presence  of  a  substitute. 

14.  In  the  phrase,  "  north  by  west,"  the  sense 
seems  tq.be,  north  passing  to  the  west,  inclining  or 
going  westward,  or  near  west. 

As  an  adverb,  by  denotes,  also,  nearness,  or  pres- 
ence ;  as,  there  was  no  person  by  at  tile  time.  But 
some  noun  is  understood.  So,  in  the  phrase  "to 
pass  or  go  by,"  there  is  a  noun  understood. 

By  and  by,  is  a  phrase  denoting  nearness  in  time; 
in  a  short  time  after  ;  presently  ;  soon. 

By  the  by,  signifies,  as  we  proceed  or  pass,  [Fr.  en 
passant.,]  rioting  something  interposed  in  the  progress 
of  a  discourse  which  is  distinct  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. The  old  phrase,  "  on  the  by,"  on  the  passage, 
is  now  obsolete. 

To  stand  by,  is  to  stand  near,  or  to  support. 
By,  in  lullaby,  and  in  the  nursery,  a  word  used  in 
lulling  infants  to  sleep,  is  evidently  allied  to  words 
found  in  many  languages,  signifying  to  rest,  or  be 
quiet,  or  to  appease  ;  that  is,  to  press,  to  stop,  as  the 
Gr.  rranoj,  L.  paco.  It  is  used  in  Russia,  as  with  us  — 
bayu  bai.  This,  probably,  is  the  same  word  as  the 
foregoing. 

By,  or  bye,  in  by-law,  [Sax.  bdage,]  is  probably  the 
Sw.  by,  Dim.  bye,  a  village,  town,  borough,  or  city, 
from  Sw.  bygg/u,  lian.  hugger, O.  b'lacn,  D.  bouwen,  to 
build,  Sax.  byan,  to  inhabit;  that  is,  a  town-law,  a 
municipal  law 

In  the  common  phrase  good-by,  by  signifies  pass- 
mg,  going.  The  phrase  signifies,  a  good  going,  a 
prosperous  passage,  ami  if  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
farewell,  [Sax.  furan,  to  go,  go  well,]  may  you  have  a 
good  going,  equival  -nt  to  good  speed  in  the  phrase  "to 
bid  one  good  speed."  [Not  Ood  speed,  as  is  generally 
read  and  understood.] 

By  is  used  in  many  compound  words,  in  most  of 
which  we  observe  the  sense  of  nearness,  closeness, 
or  a  withdrawing  or  seclusion. 

BY'ARD,  7i.     A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the  breast, 
used  by  the  men  who  drag  sledges  in  coal  mines. 
Brande. 

BY'-BLoW,  7i.    A  side  or  incidental  blow. 

BY'-BUS'I-NESS,  (-biz'ness,)?i.  Business  aside  of  the 
common  mode. 

BY'-COF'FEE-HOUSE,  n.  A  coffee-house  in  an  ob- 
scure place.  Addison. 

BY'-CON-CERN'MENT,  n.  An  affair  distinct  from 
the  main  business.  JDrydcn. 

BY'-€ORN-ER,  n.    A  private  corner. 

BY-DE-PEND'ENCE,  n.  An  appendage  ;  that  which 
depends  on  something  else,  or  is  distinct  from  the 
main  dependence.  Shak. 

BY'-DE-SIGN',  (-de-sin',)  ti.  An  incidental  design  or 
purpose.  Hudibras. 

BY'-1)1UNR-ING,  ti.     A  private  drinking. 

BY'-END,  71.  Private  end  ;  secret  purpose  or  advan- 
tage. ISEstrange. 

BY'-GONE,(-gawn,)  a.  Past ;  gone  by.  Let  by-gones 
be  by-goncs,  let  the  past  be  forgotten.     [Scottish.] 

BY'-IN'TER-EST,  n.  Self-interest ;  private  advantage. 
jlttcrbuni. 

BY'-LANE,  n.  A  private  lane,  or  one  out  of  the  usual 
road. 

BY'-LAW,  ti.  [Dan.  by,  a  town.]  A  town-law  ;  the 
law  of  a  citv,  town,  or  private  corporation.    Bacon. 

BY'-MAT-TER,  n.     Something  incidental.      Bacon. 

BY'-NaME,  it.     Nickname  ;  incidental  appellation. 
Camden. 

BY'- NAME,  ti.  t.     To  give  a  nickname  to.     Camden. 

BY'-PAS'SAGE,  71.  A  passage  by  the  by  or  way  ;  or  a 
by-way. 

BY'  -PAST,  a.  Past ;  gone  by.    [Scots  dialect.]     Chryne. 

BY-PATH,  ti.   A  private  path  ;  an  obscure  way.  Shak. 

BY'-PLaY,  71.  On  (Ac  stage,  a  scene  which  is  carried 
on  aside,  and  commonly  in  dumb  show,  while  the 
main  action  proceeds,  with  a  view,  ordinarily,  to  en- 
hance the  sport. 

BY'-PUR'POSE,  ti.  An  indirect  or  concealed  purpose 
or  design.' 

BY'-RE-SPE€T',  n.    Private  end  or  view. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 
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BY'-R5AI>,  m.    A  private  or  obscure  road.        Swift. 

BY'-ROOM,  n.     A  private  room  or  apartment.  Sluik. 

BY'-SPEECH,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech,  not 
directly  relating  to  the  point.  Hooker. 

BY'-SPELL,  ».  [Sax. /»«.V''"-]   A  proverb.  [JVot  used.] 

BY'STAND-ER,  n.     [Sax.  bigstandan,  to  stand  by. J 
One  who  stands  near  ;  a  spectator  ;  one  who  has 
no  concern  with  the  business  transacting.       Locke. 

BY'-STKEET,ft.   A  separate,  private,  or  obscure  street. 

BY'-STRciKE,  ft.     An  incidental  or  sly  stroke. 

BY'-TURN-ING,  71.     An  obscure  road.  Sidney. 

BY'-VIEW,  (-vu,)  77.  Private  view,  self-interested 
purpose.  Atlerbury. 

IIY'-VVALK,  n.  A  secluded  or  private  walk.  Dryden. 

BY'-WaY,  71.     A  secluded,  private,  or  obscure  way. 
Addison. 

BY'-WEST,  adv.     Westward  ;  to  the  west  of.  Daoies. 

BY'-WIPE,  77.     A  secret  stroke  or  sarcasm.     Milton. 

BY '-WORD,  71.  [Sax.  H.  or  big.  and  word,  as  in  big- 
cwid,  and  bigspeu.  Either  a  passing  word,  or  a  town- 
saying.] 


Cthe  third  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the 
j  second  articulation  or  consonant,  is  a  palatal, 
nearly  corresponding  in  sound  with  the  Greek  k, 
kappa,  and  with  the  Hebrew  3,  caph.  It  bears  a 
middle  place,  in  pronunciation,  between  the  aspirate 
n,  and  the  palatal  J.  It  is  a  Roman  character,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gr.  k,  or  from  the  Oriental  3,  which 
was  used  in  languages  written  from  right  to  left,  and 
when  inverted,  and  the  coiners  rounded,  becomes  C. 
In  the  old  Etruscan,  it  was  written  0,  with  the  cor- 
ners rounded,  but  not  inverted  ;  in  Arcadian,  C,  as 
now  written.  That  its  sound  in  Latin  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  kappa,  may  be  known 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks,  while  the  Latin  was 
a  living  language,  wrote  kappa  for  the  Roman  C. 
Perhaps  the  same  character  may  be  the  basis  of  the 

Arabic  £ 

As  an  abbreviature,  C.  stands  for  Cains,  Carolns, 
Cesar,  condemno,  &c,  and  CO.  for  consulibus.  As  a 
numeral,  C.  stands  for  100  ;  CC.  for  200  ;  &c. 

In  music.,  C  after  the  clef  is  the  mark  of  common 
time,  in  which  each  measure  is  a  semibreve,  corre- 
sponding to  &-■  G  is  also  the  name  of  a  note  in  the 
scale  ;  the  key  note  major,  and  the  third  minor,  of 
the  natural  scale.  Encyc. 

In  English,  C  has  two  sounds,  or  rather  it  repre- 
sents two  very  different  articulations  of  the  organs; 
one  close,  like  K,  which  occurs  before  a,  o,  and  u ; 
the  other  a  sibilant,  precisely  like  s,  which  occurs  be- 
fore c,  i,  and  y.  The  former  is  dMimoiished  in  this 
vocabulary  by  €,  which  may  be  called  ke.  In  Russ., 
C  is  precisely  the  English  .-,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Greek 
alphabet.     C  before  k  is  mute  ;  as  in  brick,  sick. 

GA-A'BA,  77.  A  square  stone  in  the  temple  at  Mecca, 
regarded  with  adoration  by  Mohammedans,  as  pre- 
sented by  an  angel  to  Abraham.  The  entire  temple 
is  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  Brandc. 

CAR,  n.  A  covered  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

GAB,  71.     [Hob.  Ch.  2p  kab.] 

An  Oriental  dry  measure,  heme  the  sixth  part  of  a 
seah  or  satum,  and  the  eighteenth  el'  an  ephah,  con- 
taining two  pints  and  five  sixths  English  and  Amer- 
ican corn  measure. 

CA-BAL',  7i. t  [Fr.  cabale,  a  club,  society,  or  combina- 
tion ;  It.  coWa,  knowledge  of  secret  things  ;  Sp.  ca- 
bala, secret  science ;  cabal,  perfect,  just,  exact;  Heb. 
Ssp  kabal,  to  take,  receive,  accept ;  Ch.  to  cry  out,  to 
bawl ;  also,  to  take  or  receive  ;  also,  to  be  dark  ;  to 
obscure  ;  Syr.  to  accuse,  oppose,  or  censure,  to  cavil ; 
Eth.  to  accept,  to  pour  out ;  Sam.  to  accept,  and  to 
darken;  Ar.  to  admit  or  accept,  as  agreeable;  to 
come  ;  to  be  surety  ;  to  give  bad.  (See  Class  Bl.) 
This  word  seems  to  include  the  significations  of  sev- 
eral biliteral  roots.  Q.U.  W.  cafael,  to  get  or  obtain  ; 
or  gaeaelu,  to  hold.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root 
seerns  to  be,  to  catch  or  seize  by  rushing  on,  or,  in 
general,  to  press,  to  drive  ;  hence  the  sense  of  collec- 
tion, combination,  and  accusation.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  united  m  some  close  de- 
sign ;  usually  lo  promote  their  private  views  in  church 
or  state  by  intrigue.  A  junto.  It  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  faction,  but  a  cabal  usually  consists 
of  fewer  men  than  a  party,  and  the  word  generally 
implies  close  union  and  secret  intrigues.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  Clifford, 
,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  the 
~mes  compose  the  word, 
artifices  of  a  few  men  united  in 
Dryden. 


A  common  saying  ,  a  proverb  ;  a  saying  that  has  a 
general  currency.  Bacon. 

BYE,  ii.     [Sax.]     A  dwelling.  Gibson. 

2.   In  play  or  games  ;  a  station  or  place  of  an  indi- 
vidual player. 
BYRE,  ii.    A  cow-house.     [Scottish.] 

SSSgStji     [<*.*«.„  infra.]. 

1.  A  silk  or  linen  hood.     [JVur.  in.  use,.]       Oower. 

2.  The  threads  or  fibers  by  which  the  molluscous 
animals  of  the  genera  Pinna,  Rypomya,  Mytilus,  and 
others,  attach  themselves  to  extraneous  bodies. 

BYS'SINE,  a.     Made  of  silk  j  having  a  silky  or  flax- 
like appearance.  Coles. 

BYS'SO-LITE,  7i.     [Gr.  (Ivcoo;,  fine  flax,  and  AiSoj, 
stone  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  moss.] 

A  variety  of  amianthus  or  hornblende  asbestus,  oc- 
curring in  short,  silky  fibers. 

BYS'SOS,  7i.     [L.  byssus;  Gr.  0voaos,  fine  linen,  or 


1.  Among  Vie 


,  a  clotli  of  exceedingly  fine 


l»..f 


€AB'A-LA,  7t.  [See  the  preceding  word  It  is  from 
the  sense  of  reception.] 

Tradition,  or  a  mysterious  kind  of  science  among 
Jewish  rabbins,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  to 
the  ancient  Jews  by  revelation,  and  transmitted  by 
oral  tradition  ;  serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
hidden  sense  of  Scripture.  This  science  consists 
chiefly  in  understanding  the  combination  of  certain 
letters,  words,  and  numbers,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
significant.  Every  letter,  word,  number,  and  accent 
of  the  law  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mystery,  and  the 
cabalists  pretend  even  to  foretell  future  events  by  the 
study  of  this  science.  Encyc.     Buck. 

GA-BAL',  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  small  party  to  promote 
private  views  by  intrigue;  to  intrigue;  to  unite  in 
secret  artifices  to  effect  some  design.  Dryden. 

€AB'A-LISM,  7i.    The  secret  science  of  the  cabalists. 

GAIS'A-UST,  b.  A  Jewish  doctor  who  professes  the 
study  of  the  cabala,  or  the  mysteries  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions. 

GAB-A-LISTTG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cabala,  or 

GAB-A-LIST'IG-AL,  j  mysterious  science  of  Jewish 
traditions;  containing  an  occult  meaning. 

€AB-A-LIST'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
cabalists.  Herbert. 

€AB'A-LIZE,  v.  i.  To  use  the  manner  or  language  of 
the  cabalists.     [JVof  much  used.] 

€A-BAL'LER,  n.  One  who  unites  with  others  in  close 
designs  to  effect  an  object  bv  intrigue  ;  one  who  cabals. 

GAB'AL-LINE,  a.  [L.  caballinus,  from  caballus,  a 
horse;  Russ.  kolnla,  kahicla,  a  mare;  Ir.  capall;  Fr. 
cheval,  a  horse ;  cavale,  a  mare ;  It.  cavallo ;  Sp. 
caballo.] 

Pertaining  to  a  horse  ;  as,  caballine  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  given  In  horses  as  a  purge.       Encyc. 

GA-BAL'LING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  cabal;  intriguing 
in  a  small  party. 

GAB'A-RET,  n.     [Fr. ;  allied,  probably,  to  cativ.] 
A  tavern  ;  a  house  where  liquors  are  retailed. 

Bramhall. 

GAB'BAGE,  7i.  [It.  cappuccio  ;  Corn,  kavatsh ;  Ir. 
gabaisde,  rral>aL.rr.  This  word  is  probably  from  the 
root  of  caput,  a  head  ;  It.  capuccio,  a  head  ;  Sp.  co- 
beta  ,•  Fr.  cabochc,  a  head.  Hence  D.  kabuis-kool, 
head-cole,  or  headed-cole.  In  Fr.  chouz-cabus  is  cab- 
bage-headed, or  cabbage-head.     See  Cup,  Cope.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  in 
botany  Brassica,  of  several  species,  some  of  which 
are  cultivated  for  food.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
fleshy,  the  pods  long  and  slender,  and  the  seeds 
globular.  The  kinds  most  cultivated  are  the  common 
cabbage,  called,  with  us,  the  drum-head,  the  Savoy, 
the  broccoli,  the  cauliflower,  the  sugar-loaf,  and  the 
colewort. 

Dog's  cabbage ;  a  name  given  to  the  Thelygonum 
cynoorambe.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Sea-cabbage  ;  the  sea-beach  kale,  or  sea-colewort, 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  Crambc.  They  are  herba- 
ceous esculents,  with  perennial  roots,  producing 
large  leaves,  like  those  «f  cabbage,  spreading  on  the 
ground.  Encyc. 

2.  Cloth  purloined  by  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

Perry. 
GAB'BAGE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  head  in  growing  ;  as,  a 

plant  cabbages.  Johnson. 

GAB'BAGE,  tj.  t.     [D.   kabassen,   to   steal ;    kabas,   a 

hand-basket ;  Old  Fr.  cabasser.] 
To  purloin  or  embezzle,  as  pieces  of  cloth,  after 

cutting  out  a  garment.  ArbiUhuot. 

CAB'BAG-£D,  (kab'bajd,)  pp.     Purloined,  as  cloth  by 

him  who  cuts  out  a  garment. 
GAB'BAG-ING,  ppr.     Purloining,  as  pieces  of  cloth. 


texture,  it  is  disputed  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk. 

2.  A  tuft  or  thread  of  fibers  by  which  the  Mytilus, 
Pinna,  and  other  shells,  are  attached  to  contiguous 
bodies. 

3.  The  generic  name  of  a  genus  of  filamenlous 
fungi.  Most  of  the  species,  arranged  under  this  ge- 
nus, are  now  regarded  as  the  young  of  other  fungi. 

4.  The  asbesLiis,  composed  of  parallel  libers,  is  by 
some  called  by  this  name.  JVicltolson. 

BYZ'ANT,  )  n.     [from  Byzantium.]     A  gold  coin 

BYZ' AN-TTNE,  j  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  ster 
ling,  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byzantium.  Also, 
a  piece  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds,  offered 
by  the  king  on  certain  festivals.  Camden.  Ash. 
BY  ZAN'TINE,  (  a.  Pertaining  to  Byzantium,  an  an- 
BY-ZAN'TIAN,  j  cient  city  of  Thrace,  situated  on 
the  Bosphorus.  In  the  year  330,  Constantine  the 
Great  took  possession  of  Byzantium,  enlarged  and 
embellished  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Constanti- 
nople. D'Anoilk.     Encyc. 


CAB'BAGE-NET,  7t.     A  small  net  to  boil  cabbage  in. 
Shenstone. 

GAB'BAGE-TREE,  n.  The  cabbage-palm,  a  species 
of  Areca,  the  A.  oleracea,  a  native  of  warm  climates. 
This  tree  grows,  with  a  straight  stem,  to  the  hight 
of  170  or  200  feet.  Its  branches  grow  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  the  lowermost  ones  spread  horizontally 
with  great  regularity.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  are 
used  for  making  cordage  and  nets.  On  the  top 
grows  a  substance  railed  cabbage,  lying  in  thin,  snow- 
white,  brittle  flakes,  in  taste  resembling  an  almond, 
but  sweeter.  This  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  flesh, 
like  other  vegetables.  When  this  is  cut  out,  the 
tree  is  destroyed.  Encyc. 

€AB'BAGE~WORM,(-wurm,)ri,.    An  insect.  Johnson. 

GAB'lA-I,  n.  An  animal  of  South  America  resem- 
bling a  hog,  living  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, and  feeding  on  fish.  It  is  a  species  of  Cavy, 
called,  also,  thick-nosed  tapir. 

Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist.     Encyc. 
The  cabiai  is  now  ranked  in  a  distinct  genus,  of 
which  it  is  the  only  species,  'Hydrochnrus  Capybara.) 

GAB'IN,  71.  [Fr.  cnbane,  a  cabin,  a  cottage  ;  cab  an, 
a  cloak  ;  It.  enpanna,  a  cottage  ;  Sp. and  Port,  cabana, 
a  hut  or  cottage ;  Ir.  caban ;  W.  caban,  from  cab,  a 
hut,  cot,  or  booth,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
rods  set  in  the  ground,  and  tied  at  the  top  ;  Gr. 
Kanai'i/,  from   Kairn,  a  stable   or  inclosed  place.] 

1.  A  small  room  ;  an  inclosed  place.         Spenser. 

2.  A  cottage  ;  a  hut  or  small  house.  Swift. 

3.  A  tent ;  a  shed ;  any  covered  place  for  a  tempo- 
rary residence.  Fairfax. 

4.  An  apartment  in  a  ship  for  officers  and  passen- 
gers. In  large  ships,  there  are  several  cabins,  the 
principal  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  commander. 
In  small  vessels,  there  is  one  cabin  in  the  stern  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  passengers. 
The  bed-places  in  ships  are  also  called  cabins. 

Encyc.  Mar.  Diet. 
GAB'IN,  v.  i.  To  live  in  a  cabin  ;  to"  lodge.  Shak. 
GAB'IN,  v.  t.     To  confine  in  a  cabin.  Shak. 

GAB'IN-BOY,  7i.    A   boy  whose   duty  is  to  wait  on 

the  officers  and  passengers  on  board  of  a  ship. 
€AB'IN-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Inclosed  in,  or  furnished  with, 

a  cabin.  Milton. 

GAB'IN-ET,  77.     [Fr.   cabinet;   It.  gabinetto ;   Sp.  go- 

binetc.     See  Cabin.] 

1.  A  closet ;  a  small  room,  or  retired  apartment. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  private  room,  in  which  consultations  are  held 

Dryden. 

3.  The  select  or  secret  council  of  a  prince  or  exec 
utive  government ;  so  called  from  the  apartment  in 
which  it  was  originally  held.  Encyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  chest  or 
box,  with  drawers  and  doois.     A  private  box.    Swift. 

"  te  are  re- 
Taylor. 
6.  A  hut ;  a  cottage  ;  a  small  house.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 
GAB'IN-ET,  ti.  t.     To  inclose.    [Little  used.]    Howcl. 
GAB'IN-ET-GOUN'CIL,   n.      A   council    held    with 
privacy;  the  confidential  council  of  a  prince  or  ex- 
ecutive magistrate.  Bacon. 

2.  The  members  of  a  privy  council ;  a  select  num- 
ber of  confidential  counselors.  Gay. 
CAB'IN-ET-ED.  pp.    Inclosed  in  a  private  apartment, 

or  in  a  cabinet. 
GAB'IN-ET-MaK-ER,7i.    A  man  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  cabinets,  tables,  bureaus,  bedsteads,  and 
other  similar  furniture. 
GAB'IN-ING  ppr.    Inclosing  in  a  cabin. 
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CAB'IN-MaTE,  n.  One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin 
with  another.  Bcaum. 

GAB-1-Re'AN,  n.  "See  the  words  below.]  One  of 
the  Cabiri.  "  Faber. 

CA-BIR't-AN,  )«.      [Oriental   13J,  to  be   strong  or 

CA-BIR'ie,        >      powerful,  to  be  great;   whence  it 

GAB-I-IUT'ie,  )  signifies  man,  a  lord,  and,  in  some 
languages,  a  giant.  It  is  common  to  all  the  She- 
mitic  dialects.     Perhaps  L.  vir,  with  a  prefix.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Cabi'ri,  certain  deities  greatly 
venerated  by  the  ancient  pagans  in  Greece  and 
Phenicia.  The  accounts  of  these  deities  are  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  Some  authors  limit  their 
number  to  four  ;  some  to  three  ;  others  to  two  ; 
while  Sanchoniathon  makes  them  to  be  eight.  They 
were  worshiped  with  particular  honors  in  the  Isle 
of  Samothrace  ;  and  their  worship  and  mysteries  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
Pelasgians.  They  were  supposed  to  have  a  particu- 
lar influence  over  the  sea  and  maritime  affairs. 

In  truth,  the  name,  which  signifies  great,  or  the 
mighty  ones,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  sup- 
posed beings  that  presided   over  the  more  striking 
operations  of  nature.     Herod,  ii.  51.     Pans.  ix.  25. 
Bryant.     Faber.     jSsini.  Researches. 

Ca'BLE,  (ka'bl,)  n.  [Sp.  and  Fr.  cable  ;  D.  Dan.  and 
G.kabel;  Arm.  chabl;  Ir.  cabla  or  gabla;  Russ.  ka.ba.la, 
a  bond  ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  ^33,  a  chain  ;  as  a 
verb,  to  tie  or  hind  ;  or  ?3n,  to  tie  or  make  fast,  and 
a  rope.  Ifthe  first  lortorofthe  Oriental  word  is  a  pre- 
fix, this  coincides  with  Mr,  a  package,  that  is,  a  tie.] 
A  large,  strong  rope  or  chain,  used  to  retain  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor.  It  is  made  usually  of  hemp  or  iron, 
but  may  be  made  of  other  materials.  Rope  cables 
are  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  bulk'  of  the 
vessel  for  which  they  are  intended,  from  three  to 
twenty  inches  in  circumference.  A  cable  is  com- 
posed of  three  strands,  each  strand  of  three  ropes, 
and  each  rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship's  cable  Is  usu- 
ally 120  fathoms,  or  720  feet,  in  length.  Hence  the 
expression,  a  cable's  length. 

Stream  cable,  is  a  hawser  or  rope,  smaller  than  the 
bower  cables,  to  moor  a  ship  in  a  place  sheltered 
from  wind  and  heavy  seas. 

To  pay  out,  or  to  ceer  out  the  cable,  is  to  slacken  it, 
that  it  may  run  out  of  the  ship. 

To  serve  the  cable,  is  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes, 
canvas,  &c,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  or  galled  in 
the  hawse. 

To  slip  the  cable,  is  to  let  it  run' out  end  for  end. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Cables ;  in  architecture,  wreathed  circular  moldings, 
resembling  a  rope. 

Ca'BLED,  a.     Fastened  with  a  cable. 

2.  Havingtlje  architectural  ornament  called  a  cable. 

CAU'LET,  i^    A  little  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

Ca'BLE-TIeR,  n.  The  place  where  the  cables  are 
coiled  away.  Mar.  Diet. 

CA-ISOCH'ED,  j  (ka-bosht',)  a.*ln  heraldry,  having  the 

CA-BOSH'-ED,  j  head  cut  close,  so  as  to  have  no 
neck  left.  Diet. 

I  n.  [G.  Icabuse,  a  little  room  or  hut ; 
(  Dan.  kabyse,  a  cooli 
ship.  au.  Ch.  no 3,  to  hide  or  cover,  or  Heb.  Ch. 
ttt'33,  a  kiln  or  furnace.  In  Dutch,  kombuis  is  an 
oven,  furnace,  or  cook's  room.] 

1.  .The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship.  In  smaller 
vessels,  it  is  an  inclosed  fireplace,  hearth,  or  stove, 
for  cooking,  on  the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war, 
the  cook-room  is  called  a  galley.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  box  that  covers  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

Enaic. 

CAB-RI-O-LET',  (kab-re-o-la',)  n.  [Fr.  cabriolet,  from 
cabriole,  a  goat-leap  ;  L.  capra.] 

A  one-horse  chaise,  with  a  calash  top,  and  a  cov- 
ering for  the  legs  and  lap.  Smart 

CAB'URNS,  n.  pi.  Small  lines  made  of  spun-yarn,  to 
bind  cables,  seize  tackles,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

CA-Ca'O,  (ka-ka'o,)  n.  Tne  chocolate-tree,  a  species 
of  Theobroma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  This 
tree  grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  bearing  pods 
which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white,  pithy  substance. 

€ACH'A-LOT,  n.  A  cetaceous  fish,  the  Physeter'or 
spermaceti  whale.  The  principal  species  are,  the 
black-headed,  with  a  dorsal  tin,  ami  the  round-head- 
ed, without  a  fin  on  the  back,  and  with  a  fistula  in 
the  snout.  From  this  whale  is  obtained  the  sperma- 
ceti. Encyc. 

■CACHE,  cicash,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hole  in  the  ground  for 
hiding  and  preserving  provisions  which  it  is  incon- 
venient to  carry  ;  used  by  settlers  in  the  west. 

eA-€HE€'TI€,         )  a.    [See  Cachexy.]    Having  an 

eA-€HEC'TI€-AL,  j      if)  habit  of  body  ■   of  a  de- 
ranged or  vitiated  state  of  the  body,  without  fever. 
Coxe. 
2.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a 
cachexy. 

■6ACH-ET,  (kash-a',)  n.  [Fr., horn  cacher,  to  conceal.] 
A  seal.     Lcttre  de  cachet ;  a  private  letter  of  state, 
for  the  imprisonment  of  some  one. 

CA-CHEX'Y,  n.  [Gr.  Kaytfia,  from  KaKoc,  ill,  and 
£fis,  habit,  from  exai,  to  have.] 
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A  vicious  state  of  the  powers  of  the  body ;  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  constitution,  without  fever  or 
nervous  disease.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

Properly,  any  chronic  morbid  affection  of  the  func- 
tions, dependent  on  the  great  sj  nipathetic  nerve,  not 
including  fever  or  inflammation. 
CACH-IN-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  cachinnatio.  ] 

Loud  laughter.     [Little  used.] 
CACH'O-LONG,  (kash'o-long,)  n.     [Said  to  be  from 
Cach,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia,  and  cholon,  a 
Calmuc  word  for  stone.] 

An  opaque  or  milk-white  chalcedony,  a  variety  of 
quartz.     It  often  envelops  common  chalcedony,  and 
is  sometimes  associated  with  flint. 
CA-CIQ.UE',  (ka-seek'O  n.     The  Mexican  word  from 

which  came  Cazi^ue,  which  see. 
€ACK,  v.  i.     [L.  caco.] 

To  ease  the  body  by  stool.  Pope. 

CACK'ER-EL,  n.     '[Said  to  be  from  L.  caco.] 

A  fish  which  is  said  to  void  excrements  when  pur- 
sued. Others  say,  a  fish  which  eaten  produces  lax 
bowels.  Skinner.     Johnson. 

€ACK'LE,  v.  i.  [D.  kaakelen,  to  chatter  ;  Ger.  gackrrn, 
to  cackle,  to  gaggle  ;  D.  gaggclcn,  to  chatter ;  Eng. 

f  aggie  and  giggle;  Dan.' kaglc,  to  cluck,  as  a  hen; 
p.  cacarear,  to  cackle  or  crow.] 

1.  To  make  a  particular  noise,  as  a  goose  or  a  hen. 

Dry  den.     Shale 

2.  To  laugh  with  a  broken  noise,  like  the  cackling 
of  a  goose  ;  to  giggle,  which  is  a  word  from  the  same 
root.  JlrbuthnoL 

3.  To  prate  ;  to  prattle  ;  to  tattle  ;  to  talk  in  a  silly 
manner.  Johnson. 

€ACK'LE,  n.    The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  hen. 
Drydcn. 
2.  Idle  talk  ;  silly  prattle.  Johnson. 

CACK'LER,  7i.     A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  A  telltale  ;  a  tattler.  Johnson. 

€ACK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  the  noise  of  a  goose 

or  hen.  Johnson. 

€ACK'LING,  n.    The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  hen. 

Rome  was  saved  by  the  au-L!/n>r  of  a  goose. 
CAC-O-CHYM'ie,         )  a.    [See  Cacochymy.]     Hav- 
CAe-O-eHYM'IC-AL,  j      ing  the  fluids  of  the  body 

vitiated,  especially  the  blood.  Encyc. 

CACO-CHYM-Y,  n.  [Gr.  <«»y¥tii,  of  kokoc,  ill, and 
X-»iioc,  juice.] 

A  vitiated  state  of  the  humors  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  blood. 
CAC-O-DE'MON,  n.     [Gr.  kukoc,  evil,  and  laipav,  a 
demon;] 

An  evil  spirit.  Shak. 

€A€-0-E'THES,  n.  [Gr.  KaKonOcia  ;  kokoc,  vicious, 
and  r/flbf,  manners.] 

1.  A  bad  custom  or  habit ;  a  bad  disposition. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  dis- 
ease ;  an  incurable  ulcer.  Parr.     Coxe. 

CJIC-O-E'THES    SCRI-BEJf  DI,    [L.]      A  diseased 

propensity  for  writing. 
CA-eOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  /co-cos  and  ypaqjo).] 

Bad  spelling. 
eA-COL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  xa/tof  and  Xoyoc.] 

SaIISI-AL,!-  ending  harsh*. 
CA-eOPH'O-NOUS,  a.    Harsh-sounding. 
€A-COPH'0-NY,  n.     [kokoc,  ill,  and  ojoiun,  voice.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  an  uncouth  or  disagreeable  sound  of 
words,  proceeding  from  the  meeting  of  harsh  letters 
or  syllables.  Encyc. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  depraved  voice  ;  an  altered  state 
of  the  voice.  Coze.     Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  combination  of  discordant  sounds. 
OACO-TECH-NY,  n.     [Gr.  kokoc  and  tcXvti.] 

A  corrupt  art. 
OA-COT'RO-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  KaKoc  and  rfioxpr,.] 

Bad  food  or  bad  nutrition.  Coze. 

CA-COX'ENE,  «.    [Gr.  kukoc  and  ftvof.]     A  mineral 

occurring  in  jellowish,  radiating  tufts,  and  consisting 

of  phosphoric  acid  with  alumina,  fluoric  acid,  and 

€A  -Gu'MIN-aTE,  v.  t.    To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 

€A€'TUS,  n.*  A  genus  of  plants,  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  beautiful  flowers,  und  the  grotesque  shapes 
these  plants  often  assume.  Brande. 

CAD,  n.    A  boy  at  the  door  of  an  omnibus. 

2.  A  runner  or  messenger ;  sometimes  called  cadie. 

CJi-DA'VER,  n.     [L.]     A  corpse.  [Scottish. 

CA-DAVER-OUS,  a.  [L.  cadaver,  a  dead  carcass, 
from  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  or  color  of  a  dead  human 
body;  pale;  wan;  ghastly;  as,  a  eodacerous  look. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  dead  body.  Jirbutlmot. 
OA-DAV'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  cadaverous  form. 
CA-DAV'ER  OUS-NESS,   n.     The   quality   of    being 
CAD'DIS,  n.     [Q.U.  L.  cadus,  a  cask.]         [cadaverous. 

1.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon.  '        Shale 

2.  A  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  case  of 
straw.  Johnson. 

The  caddis  worms  (caddice  worms,  or  case  worms) 
are  the  larves  of  neuroptcrous  insects,  of  the  genus 
Phryganea,  which  live  inside  of  tubes,  constructed 
by  themselves,  of  different  extraneous  materials,  as 
grains  of  sand,  shells,  or  bits  of  wood,  leaves,  &c. 
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They  inhabit  fresh  water,  streams,  or  ponds,  each 
carrying  about  its  portable  dwelling,  from  which  the 
head  and  fore  feet  protrude.  When  disturbed,  they 
withdraw  entirely  within  their  tubes. 

CAD'DoW,  it.     A  chough  ;  a  jackdaw.  Ray. 

CAD'DY,  7i.     A  small  box  for  keeping  tea. 

€aDE,  a.     [Q.U.  W.  cadw,  to  keep  or  guard  ;  or  Ar 

i  Ls  kauda,  to  lead  or  govern,  to  be  led,  to  be  sub- 
missive.] 

Tame  ;  bred  by  hand  ;  domesticated  ;  as,  a  cade  lamb. 

€aDE,  v.  t.  To  bring  up  or  nourish  by  hand,  or  with 
tenderness  ;  to  tame. 

€aDE,  ii.  [L.  cadus;  Gr.  k«A>s,  a  cask,  koSiov,  a  purse 
or  little  cask  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  W.  cadw,  to  hold,  to 
keep.] 

A  barrel  or  cask.  A  cade  of  herrings  is  the  quan- 
tity of  five  hundred  ;  of  sprats,  a  thousand.  Encyc. 

€aDE'-OIL,  ii.  In  the  materia  medtca,  an  oil  used  in 
Germany  and  France,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  wood  of  the  Juuiperus  oxycedrus,  called  in  those 
countries  coda.  Encyc.    Niemann. 

CaDE'-WORM,  ti.     The  same  as  Caddis. 

Ca'DENCE,    (ti.     [Fr.  cadence;  Sp.  and  Port,  caden- 

Ca'DEN-CY,  ,  cia ;  L.  cadens,  from  cado,  to  fall  ;  W. 
cwyiaw  i  Corn,  kodha ;  Arm.  kuedha,  or  kaeza ;  Ir. 
cadam,  cudaim ;  It.  cadere ;  Sp.  caer ;  Port,  calur ;  Fr. 

1.  A  fall  ;  a  decline;  a  state  of  sinking.    Milton. 

2.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  ;  also,  the  falling  of  the  voice 
in  the  general  modulation  of  tones  in  reciting.  In 
reading  or  speaking,  a  certain  tone  is  taken,  which  is 
called  the  key,  or  key-note,  on  which  most  of  the  words 
are  pronounced,  and  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  this 
tone  is  called  cadence.  Encyc. 

The  ordinary  cadence  is  a  fall  of  the  last  syllable 
of  a  sentence  only. 

3.  The  general  tone  of  reading  verse.  "  The  ca- 
dence of  one  line  must  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next ; 
as  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that 
which  follows."  Dryden. 

4.  Tone  ;  sound  ;  as,  hoarse  cadence.         Milton. 

5.  In  music,  repose  ;  the  termination  of  a  harmoni- 
cal  phrase  on  a  repose  or  on  a  perfect  chord.  Encyc. 

Also,  the  manner  of  closing  a  song;  embellishment 
at  the  close.  Busby. 

6.  In  horsemanship,  an  equal  measure  or  proportion 
observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his  motions.  Encyc. 

7.  In  heraldry,  the  distinction  of  families.  Chalmers. 
eA'DENCE,  7j.  t.    To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 

Smith. 

Ca'DENC-.ED,  (ka'denst,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  partic- 
ular cadence  ;  as,  weU-cadenced  music.     Rousseau. 

CA-DeNE',  7i.  A  species  of  inferior  carpet  imported 
from  the  Levant.  Encyc. 

Ca'DENT,  a.     [L.  cadens.] 

Falling  down  ;  sinking.  Johnson. 

CA-DEN'ZA,  ti.  [It.  See  Cadence.]  The  fall  or 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing. 

OA-DET',  ti.  [Fr.  cadet;  It.  cadetto;  Sp.  cadcte.  In 
French,  properly,  the  second  son.  Ocbclin.  But  in 
general,  the  younger  son  or  brother,  or  the  youngest.] 

1.  The  younger  of  two  brothers ;  the  youngest  son. 

2.  A  gentleman  who  carries  arms  in  a  regiment, 
as  a  private  man,  with  a  view  to  acquire  military 
skill,  and  obtain  a  commission.  His  service  is  vol- 
untary, but  he  receives  pay,  and  thus  is  distinguished 
from  a  volunteer.  Encyc. 

3.  A  young  man  in  a  military  school. 
CA-DEW',  (ka-du',)  n.   Astrawworm.    [See  Caddis.] 

9.  An  Irish  mantle. 
CADGE,  v.  t.    To  carry  a  burden.    [Not  in  use.]    Ray. 
CADU'ER,  n.     One  who  brings  butter,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try to  the  market  from  the  country  ;  a  huckster. 
[/  believe  not  used  in  the  United  States.]    [Johnson. 
s     _ 
Ca'DI,  (ka'de,)  ti.    [Ar.  <X>U»°  kaidon,    a    governor, 


from  i  Ls  kauda,  to  lead,  rule,  or  govern  ;  Eng.  guide. 

Hence  alcaide.] 
In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  judge  in  civil  affairs  ; 

usually  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village,  for  the  judge 

of  a  city  or  province  is  called  moula.  Encyc. 

CA-DIL'LAC,  n.     A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAD-ME'AN,  j  a.     Relating    to   Cadmus,   a    reputed 
CAD'MI-AN,    j      prince  of  Thebes,  who   introduced 

into  Greece  the  sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet 

are  railed  Cadmcan  letters.  Bryant. 

This  personage  may  be  a  fabulous  being,  or,  if  such 
a  person  ever  existed,  he  may  have  been  named  from 
his  knowledge  of  letters  ;  for  in  the  ancient  Persian, 
kadeetn  signified  language;  Ir.  cuadham,  to  tell  or 
relate  ;  ccadach,  talkative  ;  ccadal,  a  story.  Or  he  may 
have  been  named  from  his  eminence'  or  antiquity, 
DTp  kadam,  to  precede  ;  Arabic,  to  excel ;  whence 
the  sense  of  priority  and  antiquity  ;  or  his  name  may 
denote  a  man  from  the  East. 
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€AD'MI-A.  n.  An  oxyd  of  zinc  which  collects  on  the 
sides  of  furnaces  whore  zinc  is  sublimed,  as  in  brass 
founderies.  This  substance  is  readily  volatilized  on 
charcoal,  by  the  oxy-hydrugen  blowpipe,  and  it  burns 
with  the  usual  beautiful  combustion  of  zinc.  Pul- 
verized, mixed  witii  charcoal  powder,  wrapped  in 
sheet  copper,  and  healed  with  the  compound  blow- 
pipe, it  readily  forms  brass.  SiUiman. 

Cadmia  fossilis  ;  a  term  by  which  calamine,  or  the 
common  ore  of  zinc,  n^s  formerly  known;  whence 
the  name  given  to  the  new  metal  cadmium,  first  dis- 
covered in  that  ore. 

€AD'MI-UM,  n.  A  metal  discovered  by  Stromeyer,  in 
1817,  in  carbonate  of  zinc.  Its  color  is  a  fine  white, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish  gray,  resembling  that  of  tin. 
Its  texture  is  compact,  its  fracture  hackly,  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  polish.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable, 
and,  when  fused,  crystallizes  in  octahedrons.  It 
melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  suffers  but  slight  change 
in  air.  Ure.     Cleav'eland. 

GA-DO'CE-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Mercury's  wand. 

CA-DO'CE-US,  n.*  [L.]  In  antiquity,  Mercury's  rod  ; 
a  wand  entwisted  by  two  serpents,  borne  by  Mercu- 
ry as  an  ensign  of  quality  and  office.  On  medals 
the  Caducous  is  a  symbol  of  good  conduct,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  The  rod  represents  power;  the  ser- 
pents, wisdom ;  and  the  two  wings,  diligence  and 
activity.  Eucyc. 

€A-DO'CI-TY,  71.    [L.  catlucus,  from  cado,  to  fall.] 
Tendency  to  fall.     [Little  used.]  Chc.>lcrjield. 

€A-D0'€OUS,  a.     [L.  supra.] 

Falling  off  quickly,  or  soon  after  development; 
as  the  envelopes  of  a  flower,  when  they  fall  off 
nearly  as  soon  as  they  are  expanded. 

GiE'CI-AS,  n.  [L.]  A  wind  from  the  north-east, 
[and  in  Latin,  according  to  Ainsworth,  from  the 
north-west.]  Milton. 

CrE'€UM,  n.  [L.]  In  anatomy,  the  commencement 
of  the  large  intestine,  Conning  a  cul-de-sac,  or  closed 
tube,  before  the  insertion  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
having  near  its  closed  extremity  a  small  process  or 
appendage  called  the  vermiform  appendage,  (appen- 
dieida  vcrmiformis.)  The  term  catca  (plural)  is  ap- 
plied to  small  lateral  appendages  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  similar  to  the  vermiform  appendages,  as  in 
birds  and  fishes. 

OB-Sa'KI-AN.     See  Cesabian. 

OE-SO'RA  or  CjE-Sfj'RA,  n.  [Fr.  cisure  ;  It.  ccsura; 
L.  catsura,  from  cado,  co-sum,  to  cut  off.] 

A  pause  in  verse,  so  introduced  as  to  aid  the  re- 
cital, and  render  the  versification  more  melodious. 
It  divides  a  verse  or  line  into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 
Its  most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  when  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot.  Sheridan. 

CTE-SU'RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ciesura.    . 

CAFE,  (knf'f  5,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  coffee-house. 

GAF'E-NET,  n.     [Fr.  cafe.] 

In  Turkey,  a  hotel  or  house  of  res'  for  travelers. 

tJAF-FE'I€,  a.  Caffcic  acid;  an  acid  obtained  from 
coffee,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  yields  the  peculiar  aromatic  odor  of  coffee. 

€AF-FE'IN,  n.  A  white,  bitter,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  coffee,  and  having  the  com- 
position of  an  alkaloid. 

tJAF'FRE,  (-fer,)  «.  [Arabic;  whence  Caffraria,  in 
Africa.]  An  unbeliever;  a  name  given  to  a  people 
in  South  Africa,  who  reject  the  .Mohammedan  faith. 

eAF'TAN,  n.  [Persic]  A  Persian  or  Turkish  vest, 
or  garment.  Johnson. 

eAG,  n.  [Fr.  caque ;  Dan.  hag ;  allied  probably  to 
cage,  that  which  holds  ;  Sax.  cmggian,  to  make  'fast. 
See  Keo.] 

A  small  cask,  or  barrel,  differing  from  the  barrel 
only  in  size,  and  containing  a  few  gallons,  but  not  of 
any  definite  capacity.     It  is  generally  written  Keg. 

€AGE,  n.     [Fr.  cage  ;  D.  homo,  and  hooi.     See  Cag.] 

1.  A  box  or  inclosure,  made  of  boards,  or  with  lat- 
tice work  of  wood,  wicker,  or  wire,  for  confining 
birds  or  beasts.  For  the  confinement  of  the  more 
strong  and  ferocious  beasts,  a  cage  is  sometimes 
made  of  iron.  Encyc. 

2.  An  inclosure  made  with  palisades  for  confining 
wild  beasts.  Johnson. 

3.  A  prison  for  petty  criminals.  Johnson.' 

4.  In  carpentry,  an  outer  work  of  timber,  inclosing 
another  within  it ;  as,  the  cage  of  a  windmill,  or  of 
a  staircase.  Encyc. 

€aGE,  v.  U  To  confine  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up  or  confine. 

CaG'-ED,  pp.     Confined  in  a  cage.  [Donne. 

€aG'ING,  ppr.     Confining  in  a  cage. 

€AG'MAG,  n.  Tough,  old  geese  sent  to  market; 
tough,  dry  meat.  Smart. 

€A-HlER',  (ka-heer',)  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  put  loosely  together;  but  now  ap- 
plied to  the  successive  portions  of  a  work  when 
printed  in  parts  or  numbers. 

CA-IN'Cie,  a.  Caincic  acid;  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  a  Brazilian  shrub,  the  cahinca, 
a  species  of  Chiococca.    It  is  now  called  the  chiococ- 

SS'ie,        jn.     [Fr.  caique]    A  skiff  belonging  to  a 
eS'iQlTE.  j      galley  6    6 

CM'MAN'.     See  Cayman 
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CA  I-RA,  (sii-e-rii',)  n.  [Fr.  Literally,  it  (the  revo- 
lution) shall  go  on.]  The  burden  of  a  famous  song 
during  the  French  revolution.  Brunae. 

€aIRN,  n.     [Gaelic  and  Welsh  earn.] 

A  heap  of  stones ;  a  term  applied  to  heaps  of 
stones  of  a  rounded  or  conical  form,  erected  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  apparently  as 
sepulchral  monuments. 

CaIRN'GORM  STONE,  n.  A  yellow  or  brown  vari- 
ety of  rock-crystal,  or  crystallized  quartz,  found  in 
the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland.     Brande. 

€aIS'SON,  ti.     [Fr.  from  caisse,  a  chest.     See  Case.] 

1.  A  wooden  chest  into  which  several  bombs  are 
put,  and  sometimes  gunpowder,  to  be  laid  in  theivay 
of  an  enemy,  or  under  some  work  of  which  the 
enemy  intend  to  .possess  themselves,  and  to  be  fired 
when  they  get  possession.  Encyc. 

2.  A  wooden,  frame,  or  chest,  used  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge.  Encyc. 

3.  An  ammunition  chest,  or  wagon. 
€AI'TIFF,   n.     [Fr.    chetif;   It.    caitivo,  a   captive,   a 

slave,  a  rascal  ;  cattivare,  to  master,  to  enslave.  This 
word  is  from  the  L.  capltvus,  a  captive,  from  capio  or 
capto,  to  take.  The  sense  of  knavery  is  from  the  nat- 
ural connection  between  the  degradation  of  a  slave 
and  vice.  This  word,  from  its  derivation,  should  be 
spelt  caitif.] 

A  mean  villain  ;  a  despicable  knave;  it  implies  a 
mixture  of  wickedness  and  misery.  Johnson. 

€Al'TIFF,  a.     Belonging  to  a  caitiff;  base  ;  vile. 

€AJ'E-PUT,  71.     An  essentia!  oil  from  the  East  Indies, 

resembling   that  of  cardamoms,  obtained    from    the 

leaves  of  a  species  of  Melaleuca,  (.1/.  cajupiiti.)  Enc. 

This  word    is  now   written   rojupnt,  (pronounced 

caynopoot,)  from  its  Hindoo  name,  Kayuputi. 

€A-JOLE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  cajoler,  enjolcr;  Arm.  cangeoli. 
It  appears  by  the  derivatives  of  enjolcr,  that  the  last 
part  of  these  words  is  from  joli,  pretty.] 

To  flatter  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  coax  ;  to  deceive  or  delude 
by  flattery.  Hudibras. 

CA-JOL'ER,  n.     A  flatterer  ;  a  wheedler. 

€A-JoL'ER-Y,  ti.     Flattery  ;  a  wheedling  to  delude. 
Burke. 

€A-JOL'ING,  ppr.   Flattering  ;  wheedling  ;  deceiving. 

CAKE,   re.     [D.    hock;    G.   kuchen;    Dan.    kage ;    Sw. 

kaka;  Ch.  ")J>3  ;  Pers.  A  \  <^  knuka;  Syr.  pQO 
koka.    The  sense  seems  to  be,  a  mass,  or  lump.] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked  ;  or  a  composition 
of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  or  other  ingredients,  baked  in 
a  small  mass.  The  name  is  applied  to  various  com- 
positions, baked  or  cooked  in  different  shapes. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  rather  fiat  than 
high,  but  roundish  ;  as,  a  cake  on  a  tree. 

3.  A  mass  of  matter  concreted  ;  as,  a  cake  of  ice. 

Dryden. 
In  JVew  England,  a  piece  of  floating  ice  in  a  river 
or  lake. 

4.  A  hard  swelling  on  the  flesh;  or  rather  a  con- 
cretion without  such  swelling. 

6  5  K  E,  ».  t.     To  form  into  a  cake,  or  mass. 

€aKE,  v.  i.  To  concrete,  or  form  into  a  hard  mass,  as 
dough  in  an  oven,  or  as  flesh,  or  any  other  substance. 
Addison, 

6aKE,  i..  i.     To  cackle.     [JVot  used.]  Ray. 

CaK'.ED,  (kakt,)  pp.     Formed  into  a  hard  mass. 

tl" XK'i.X'C,  ppr.     Ferining  into  a  hard  mass. 

eAK'ING,  it.     The  act  of  forming  into  concretions. 

CAL'A-BASH,  n.  [Sp.  calabaza,  a  pumpkin,  a  gourd, 
a  calabash  ;  Port,  calabaca.  Qu.  Gr.  taiAJrtj,  a  water- 
pot,  or  pitcher.] 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  a  dried  gourd-shell,  or  of  the 
shell  of  a  calabash-tree,  used  for  containing  liquors, 
or  goods,  as  pitch,  resin,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  the  gourd  plant,  or  Cucur- 
bita.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

€AL'A-BASH-TREE,  ti.  A  tree  of  two  species, 
known  in  botany  by  the  generic  name  of  Crescen- 
tia.  The  Cujete  has  narrow  leaves,  but  a  large, 
round,  or  oval  fruit.  The  Latifolia  has  broad  leaves. 
The  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  cups,  bowls,  dishes, 
and  other  utensils.  Encyc. 

eAL-A-BOOSE',  ti.  A  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  calaboio,  prison.  Used  in  the  South-western 
States. 

€A-LaDE',  ti.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a  rising 
in  lie  i:e  ground.  Encyc. 

€A-La'iTE,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  turquois, 
which  see. 

CAL-A-MANC'O,  n.     [Fr.  callimanque,  calmande ;   D. 
kalmink ;  G.  kaimank ;  Sp.  calamaco.     Qm.  Sp.  maca, 
a  spot.] 
A  woolen  stuff,  of  a  fine   gloss,  and  checkered  in 

,  and  this  animal.] 

An  animal  having  an  oblong  body,  and  ten  legs. 

On  the  belly  are  two   bladders  containing   a  black 

fluid,  which  the  animal  emits  when  pursued.     It  is 


piene,  or  pen-usn.        ap.  uici.     ui 

€AL'AM-BAC,  71.     [Sp.  calamiuco.] 

Agallochum,  which  see. 
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eAL'AM-BOUR,  11.  A  species  of  agallochum,  or  aloes- 
wood,  of  a  dusky  or  niottled  color,  of  a  light,  friable 
texture,  and  less  fragrant  than  calambac.  This 
wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  Encyc. 

€AL-A-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  calamus  and  fero.]  A 
term  denoting  plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem.  Chambers. 

€AL'A-MINE,  71.  Lapis  calaminaris,  an  ore  of  zinc, 
consisting  of  oxyd  of  zinc  and  carbonic  acid,  (carbon- 
ate of  zinc.)  Its  color  is  white,  often  with  grayish, 
greenish,  or  brownish  shades.  It  occurs  usually  in 
spheroidal  or  stalactitic  concretions,  and  sometimes 
crystallized  in  acute  rhombohedrons. 

Electric  calamine;  an  ore  of  zinc,  (silicious  oxyd  of 
zinc,)  formerly  considered  a  variety  of  the  preceding, 
consisting  of  silica  and  oxyd  of  zinc,  with  several 
per  cent,  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
become  electric  when  heated.  It  does  not,  like  cala- 
mine, dissolve  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

€AL'A  MINT,  71.  [L.  calamintlia;  Gr.  KaXapivBn ; 
pivda,  mentha,  menta,  mint.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Calamintha,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  a  weak  corroborant.  Encyc. 

Water  calnmint  is  a  species  of  Mentha,  or  mint. 

€AL-A-MIS'TRATE,  v.  t.  To  curl  or  frizzle  the 
hair.     [ Not  used.]  Cotgrave. 

€AL-A-MIS-TRa'TION,  71.  The  act  of  curling  the 
hair.     [Not  used.] 

eAL'A-MITE,  71.     [L.  calamus,  a  reed.] 

A  variety  of  hornblende,  allied  to  tremolite.  It 
occurs  in  imperfect  or  lounded  prismatic  crystals,  of 
a  vitreous  luster,  longitudinally  striated,  and  some- 
times resembling  a  reed,  whence  the  name. 

€A-LAM'I-TOUS,o.   [Fr.  calamitcux.   See  Calamity.] 

1.  Very  miserable  ;  involved  in  deep  distress ;  op- 
pressed with  infelicity  ;  wretched  from  misfortune  ; 
applied  to  men.  Johnson.     Calamy. 

2.  Producing  distress  and  misery  ;  making  wretch 
ed  ;  applied  to  eiternal  circumstances ;  as,  a  calamitous 
event.  Milton. 

3.  Full  of  misery;  distressful;  wretched;  applied 
to  state  or  condition.  South. 

€A-LAM'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  bring 
great  distress. 

€A-LAM't-TOUS-NESS,  n.  Deep  distress;  wretch- 
edness; misery  ;  the  quality  of  producing  misery. 

€A-LAM'I-TY,  n.  t  [L.   calamitas.     Qu.  Ax.  *\ZE=> 

kalama,  to  wound  ;  Heb.  Ch.  0^3,  kalam,  to  make 
ashamed.  Under  this  root  the  Syriac  has  calamity. 
The  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  strike,  to  beat  down. 
But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.] 

Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  misery  ;  gener- 
ally applied  to  events  or  disasters  which  produce  ex- 
tensive evils,  as  loss  of  crops,  earthquakes,  conflagra- 
tions, defeat  of  armies,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
applied  also  to  the  misfortunes  which  bring  great 
distress  upon  individuals.  MUton.    Prior. 

The  deliberations  ul  cnlomiUj  ;ire  rarely  wise.  Burke. 

CAL'A-MUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  KaXapoc,  a  stalk  or 


stem,  a  reed,  stubble ;  Eth.  and  Ar.  *.aJ>,  kalaman, 

calamus  scriptorius,  a  writing  reed,  or  pen.  The 
verb  in  Arabic  signifies  to  cut  or  pare.  But  qu.,  for 
it  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  culmus.] 

1.  The  generic  name  of  the  Indian  cane,  called 
also  Rotang.  It  is  without  branches,  has  a  crown  at 
the  top,  and  is  beset  with  spines.  Encyc. 

2.  In  antiquity,  a  pipe  or  fistula,  a  wind  instrument, 
made  of  a  reed  or  oaten  stalk.  Encyc. 

3.  A  reed,  used  anciently  as  a  pen  to  write  on 
parchment  or  papyrus.  Encyc. 

4.  The  root  of  a  sort  of  reed,  or  sweet-scented 
cane,  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  perfume.  It  is  a  knotty 
root,  reddish  without  and  white  within,  and  filled 
with  a  spongy  substance.     It  has  an  aromatic  smell. 

Brown.     Calmet. 

5.  The  sweet  flag,  called  by  Linnaeus  Acorus 
Calamus.  Encyc. 

eA-LAN'DO,  [It.  calure,  to  decrease,]  in  music, 
directs  to  a  diminution  of  time  and  sound,  till  the 
sound  is  nearly  lost  to  the  ear. 

€A-LAN'DRA,  it.  A  species  of  lark,  with  a  thick 
bill,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddish  brown, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  body  thicker  than  the 
skylark.  Pennant. 

€A-LAN'DRE,  7t.*  The  French  name  of  a  species  of 
insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  very  destructive  in  grana- 
ries ;  the  common  grain  weevil. 

€A-LAN"GAY,  7t.     A  species  of  white  parrot.  Ash. 

CA-LASH',  7t.  [Fr.  caleche;  D.  kales ;  Sp.  calesa ; 
Russ.  koliaska.] 

1.  A  light  chariot  or  carriage  with  very  low  wheels, 
used  for  taking  the  air  in  parks  and  gardens.  It  is 
open,  or  covered  with  mantlets  of  cloth,  that  are  let 
down  at  pleasure.  Encyc 

2.  A  cover  for  the  head  sometimes  used  by  ladies. 

3.  A  hood  or  top  of  a  carriage  which  can  be  thrown 
back  at  pleasure. 
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CAL'CA-DIS,  n.    White  vitriol. 

CALCAR,  n.  In  glass  works,  a  kind  of  oven,  or  re- 
verberators furnace,  used  forth;.'  calcination  of  sand 
and  potash,  and  converting  them  into  frit.    Eiwyc. 

CALCAR  ATE,  a.  [L.  culcar,  a  spur,  calx,  the  tieel ; 
Ir.  color,  a  sting  or  goad.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  spur;  as  a  calcarate  corol,  in 
larkspur.  Marlitn. 

2.  In  shape,  resembling  a  cock's  spur ;  as,  a  calculate 

C.AL-Ca'RE-O-AR-GIL-LX'CEOUS,    a.      Consisting 

of  or  containing  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth. 
CAL-Ca'RE-O-BI-TO'MIN-OUS,  a.    Consisting  of  or 

containing  lime  and  bitumen.  Lijell. 

CAL-€a'RE-0-SI-LI"C10US,   a.     Consisting  of  or 

containing  calcareous  and  silicious  earth. 
eAL-CA'RE-O-SfJL'PHUR-OUS,  a.     [See  Calx  and 
Sulphur.] 

Having  lime  and  sulphur  in  combination,  or  par- 
taking of  both.  Kirwan. 
CAL-Ga'RK-OUS,  a.     [L.  calcarius.     See  Calx.] 

Partaking  of  the  nature  oflime  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  lime  ;  containing  linn'  ;  as,  calcareous  earth  or 
stone.  Encyc.     Kirwan. 

Calcareous  earth ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  lime. 
Calcareous  spar ;  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 
CAL-CA'RE-OiJS-NESS,  it.     duality  of  being  calca- 

CAL-CA-VAL'LA,  n.    A   kind  of  sweet  wine  from 

Portugal.  Mason. 

C  AL'CE-A-TED,  a.    [L.  calceatus,  from  calceus,  a  shoe.] 

Shod  ;  fitted  with  or  wearing  shoes.        Johnson. 

€AL'CEDON,7i.   [See  Chalcedony.]  With  jewelers, 

a  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  in  some  precious  stones. 

CAL-CE-DON'IC,       |         rSee  Chalcedony!      ^s*" 

CAL-CE-D5'NI-AN,  |  °"    l>ce  Chalcedony.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  chalcedony.    Encyc. 
CAL-CED'O-NY.  See  Chalcedony,  the  more  correct 

orthography. 
CAL-OIF'ER-OUS,    a.    [of   calx,  lime,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Containing  lime. 
CAIVCI-FOKM,  a.  [of  calx,  lime,  and  forma,  form.] 

In  the  form  of  calx. 
CAL-CI-MC-RlTE,  n.  [of  calx,  lime,  and  muria,  salt 

A  species  of  earthy  mineral,  of  the  muriatic  genus, 
of  a  blue  or  olive  green  color,  of  the  consistence  of 
clay.  It  consists  of  calcareous  earth  and  magnesia 
tinged  with  iron.     The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Kirwan. 

CAL-CTN'A-BLE,  a.  [Pee  Calcine.]  That  may  be 
calcined  ;  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  friable  state 
by  the  action  of  tire.  Encyc. 

CAL'l.I-NATE,  v.  t.     To  calcine.     [See  Calcine.] 

€AL-CI-Na'TION,  n.  [from  calcine.]  The  operation 
of  expelling  from  a  substance,  by  heat,  some  volatile 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  thus  disin- 
tegrating it  and  reducing  it  to  a  friable  state.  Thjus 
carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination., 
or  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an  oxyd, 
or  metallic  calx.  This,  in  modern  chemistry,  is 
called  oxydation. 

CAL-CIN'A-TO-RY,  n.    A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

CAL-CINE',  or  CAL'CINE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calciner ;  It. 
calcinare  ;  Sp.  calcinar ;  from  calx.     See  Calx.] 

1.  To  reduce  a  substance  to  a  powder,  or  to  a 
friable  state,  by  the  action  of  heat ;  or  to  expel  from 
a  substance  some  volatile  matter,  combined  with  it, 
as  the  carbonic  acid  from  limestone. 

2.  To  oxydize,asametal ;  to  reduce  to  a  metallic 
calx. 

3.  To  dissolve;  to  destroy  the  principles  which 
unite.  Denham. 

CAL-CINE',  or  CAL'CINE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted 
into  a  powder  or  friable  substance,  or  into  a  calx, 
by  the  action  of  heat.  Newton. 

eAL-CiN'ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  friable  stats  by  heat. 

CAL-CiN'ING,  ppr.    Rendering  friable  by  heat. 

CAL'Cl-TRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  calcitro.]     To  kick. 

CAL-CI-TRa'TION,  n.    The  act  of  kicking.   Ross. 

€AL'CI-UM,  n.  [from  L.  calx.]  The  metallic  basis 
of  lime.  Davy. 

CALC-SIN-TER,  n.  Calcareous  sinter;  stalactitic 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CALC-SPaR,  n.  Calcareous  spar,  or  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime. 

eALC-TUFF,  7i.  Calcareous  tufa.  A  loose,  porous 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  waters  holding 
it  in  solution. 

CALCU-LA-BLE,  a.  [See  Calculate.]  That  may- 
be calculated,  or  ascertained  by  calculation. 

CAL'CU-LA-RY,  n.     [L.  calculus,  a  pebble.] 

A  congeries  of  little  stony  knots  dispersed  through 
the  parenchyma  of  the  pear  and  other  fruits.  Encyc. 

CAL'Cu-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  disease  of  the 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

CAL'CU-LATE,  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  calculer  ;  It.  calmlare :  Sp. 
calcular;  L.  calculo  ;  front  calculus,  a  pebble;    Ar. 
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tl.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiple, Li-  divide  any  sums,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  amount,  difference,  or  other  result.  Thus,  to 
calculate  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  house,  is  to  esti- 
mate and  add  together  the  several  sums  which  each 
part  of  the  materials  and  1  lie  work  will  cost. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  the  use  of  tables  or  numbers ; 
as,  to  calculate  an  eclipse. 

3.  To  form  tables  upon  mathematical  principles, 
as  logarithms,  ephemerides,  &c. 

4.  To  compute  the  situation  of  the  planets  at  a 
certain  time,  for  astrological  purposes;  as,  to  calcu- 
late the  birth  of  a  person.  Shak. 

5.  To  adjust  by  computation  ;  to  fit  or  prepare  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  ;  as,  to  calcu- 
late a  system  of  laws  for  a  free  people. 


Syr.    JUli",  kalkai,  gravel. 


CAL'CTJ-LaTE,  d.  i.  To  make  a  computation;  as, 
we  calculate  better  for  ourselves  than  for  others. 

In  JVew  England,  this  word  is  often  equivalent  to 
intend  or  purpose,  that  is,  to  make  arrangements,  and 
form  a  plan  ;  as,  a  man  calculates  to  go  a  journey. 
This  use  of  the  word  springs  from  the  practice  of 
computing  or  estimating  the  various  circumstances 
which  concur  to  influence  the  mind  in  forming  its 
determinations,  but  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  English 
usage. 

CAL'€U-La-TED,  pp.  Computed  ;  reckoned  ;  suited  ; 
adapted  by  design. 

CAL'CU-LA-TING,  ppr.  Computing  ;  reckoning  ; 
adapting  bv  design  ;  adjusting. 

CAL-CU-LA'TION,  n.  The  art,  practice,  or  manner, 
of  computing  by  numbers  ;  the  use  of  numbers,  by 
addition,  subtraction,  niiiliiplieation,  or  division,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  certain  result.  Thus 
computations  in  astronomy  and  geometry,  for  making 
tables  of  numbers,  are  called  calculations.       Encyc. 

2.  The  result  of  an  arithmetical  operation  ;  com- 
putation ;  reckoning.  Hooker. 

3.  Estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing  the 
various  circumstances  and  facts  which  influence  its 
determination. 

CAL'CU-LA-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  calculation  ; 
tending  to  calculate.  Burke. 

CAL'CU-La-TOR,  re.  One  who  computes  or  reckons  ; 
one  who  estimates  or  considers  the  force  and  effect 
of  causes,  with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  effects. 

CAL'CU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Belonging  to  calculation. 
Johnson. 

CAL'CULE,  n.    Reckoning ;  computation.     [Obs.] 

eAL'CU-LI,  n.pl.  of  Calculus,  which  see. 

CAL'CLT-LOUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Stony  ;  gritty  ;  hard, 
like  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous  concretion.  Brown. 

2.  Affected  with  the  gravel  or  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous 
person.  Sharp. 

CAL'CU-LUS.ti.  [L.  See  Calculate.]  Any  hard, 
solid  concretion,  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  called  urinary 
calculus,  or  a  gallstone,  calb'd  biliary  calculus. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  term  calculus  is  applied  to 
various  branches  of  algebraical  analysis.  Thus  the 
differential  and  ui/rii-ral  calculus  is  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation in  which  quantities  are  supposed  to  undergo 
certain  variations  of  value,  to  facilitate  mve.~tignt,ons 
respecting  them.  The  integral  is  the  inverse  of  the 
differential  calculus.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
deduce,  from  given  algebraic  expressions,  certain 
other  expressions,  called  differentials ;  that  of  the 
former  is,  from  given  expressions,  to  find  others,  of 
which  they  are  the  differentials.  The  expressions 
sought  in  the  latter  case  are  called  integrals,  the  terms 
integral  and  differential  being  correlative.  The  calcu- 
lus of  variations  may  be  regarded  as  a  department 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  in  which 
the  investigations  are  of  a  peculiarly  general  and 
recondite  character.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

CAL'DRON,  (kawl'dron,)  n.  [Old  Fr.  chauldron,  now 
cliaudron ;  Basque  gulda,  to  heat ;  galdarea,  a  great 
kettle  ;  It.  caldaia,  or  caldaro,  a  caldron  ;  caldo,  heat 
and  hot ;  Sp.  calda,  heat ;  caldear,  to  heat,  to  weld 
iron ;  caldera,  a  caldron  ;  Port,  caldeira,  a  caldron  ; 
L.  caldarium,  id. ;  calda,  hot  water  ;  calidus,  hot,  from 
caleo,  to  be  hot.  This  is  from  the  root  of  Eng.  scald.] 
A  large  kettle  or  boiler,  of  copper,  or  other  metal, 
furnished  with  a  movable  handle  or  bail,  with  which 
to  hang  it  on  a  chimney-hook.  Addison. 

CA-LECHE',  (ka-lash'.)     See  Calash. 

CAL-E-DO'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Caledonia,  an 
ancient  name  of  Scotland.  The  termination  ia  sig- 
nifies a  country-,  and  was  added  by  the  Romans. 
Caledon  signifies,  probably,  the  hill  or  town  of  the 
Gaels,  or  Carls,  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

CAL-E-DO'NI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Caledonia,  now 
Scotland. 

CAL'E-DON-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  green  color,  con- 
sisting of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
carbonate  of  copper. 

CA L-E-ra'CIENT,  a.  [See  Calefaction,  Calefy.] 
Warming ;  heating. 

CAL-E-FA'CIENT,  ft.     That  which  warms  or  heats. 

CAL-E-F ACTION,  re.  TL.  calefaciio,  from  caiejacio, 
to  make  warm.     See  Calefy.] 
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1.  The  act  or  operation  of  wanning  or  heating ; 
the  production  of  heat  in  a  body  by  the  action  of  fire, 
or  by  tl.-.  communication  of  heat  from  other  bodies. 

2.  The  state  of  being  heated.  Johnson. 
CAL-E-FACTIVR,     la.    [See  Calefaction.]    That 
CAL-E-F ACTO-RY,  \     makes   warm   or  hot ;   that 

communicates  heat. 
CAL'E-F?,  v.  i.     [L.  calefio,  to  become  warm  or  hot; 

from  calco  and  Jio  orfacio.] 

To  grow  hot  or  warm  ;  to  be  heated.  Brown. 
CAL'E-FV,  v.  U  To  make  warm  or  hot.  Johnson. 
CAL'EJil-BOURG,  n.      [Fr.,  from   a   German  Count 

Kahlemberg,  noted  for  his  blunders  in  the  French 

language.]     A  pun.  Brande. 

CAL'EN-DAR,  n.     [L.  calcndarium,  an  account-book. 

See  Calends.] 

1.  A  register  of  the  year,  in  which  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days,  are  set  down  in  order,  with  the 
feasts  observed  by  the  church,  &c. ;  an  almanac.  It 
was  so  named  from  the  Roman-'Ca.Jena'ffi,  the  name 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  written,  in 
large  letters,  at  the  head  of  each  month.  [See 
Calends.]  Encyc. 

2.  An  orderly  table  or  enumeration  of  persons  or 
things.  Encyc. 

3.  In  congress,  a  list  of  bills  prepared  for  the  action 
of  that  body. 

4.  In  English  courts,  a  list  of  criminal  causes  which 
stand  for  trial.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  the 
term  is  extended  to  embrace  civil  causes,  as  arranged 
for  trial. 

Calendar  month  ;  a  solar  month,  as  it  stands  in 
almanacs. 

CAL'EN-DAR,  v.  t.     To  enter  or  write  in  a  calendar. 

CAL'EN-DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calendrer ;  Sp.  r.alentar,  to 
heat,  to  urge,  or  press  forward  ;  from  calco,  to  be 
hot.] 

To  press  between  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
smooth,  glossy,  and  wavy  ;  as  woolen  and  silk  stuffs 
and  linens. 

CAL'EN-DER,  7i.  A  machine  or  hot  press,  used  in 
manufactories  to  press  cloths,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  smooth,  even,  and  glossy,  laying  the 
nap,  watering  them,  and  giving  them  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or  cylin- 
ders, placed  between  boards  or  planks,  the  lower  one 
being  fixed,  the  upper  one  movable,  and  loaded  with 
a  great  weight.  Encyc. 

eAL'EN-DER-.ED,  pp.     Smoothed  bv  calendering. 

CAL'EN-DEK-ING,  ppr.  Making  smooth  and  glossy, 
bv  being  pressed  between  rollers. 

CAL'EN-DRER,  re.     The  person  who  calenders  cloth. 

CA-LEN'DRIC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  calendar. 

CAL'ENDS,  7i.  pi.  [L.  calcndx,  from  calo,  Gr.  naXsto, 
Eng.  to  call.     See  Call.] 

Among  the  Romans,  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  differently  related.  Varro 
supposes  it  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  noti- 
fying the  time  of  the  new  moon,  by  a  priest,  who 
called  out  ar  proclaimed  the  fact,  to  the  people,  and 
the  number  of  the  calends,  or  the  day  of  the  nones. 
Others  allege  that,  the  people  being'  convened,  the 
pontifex  proclaimed  the  several  feasts  or  holidays  in 
the  month  —  a  custom  which  was  discontinued  in  the 
year  of  Rome  450,  when  the  fasti  or  calendar  was 
set  up  in  public  places,  to  give  notice  of  the  festivals. 
Encyc.     Adam's  Rom.  Antiq. 

CAL'EN-TfTRE,  n.  [Sp.  calentura,  heat,  a  fever  with 
irregular  pulse  ;  calentar,  to  heat ;  from  L.  caleo,  to 
be  hot.  Russ.  kalyu,  to  heat,  to  make  red  or  red  hot.] 
A  violent  fever,  attended  with  great  heat,  incident 
to  persons  in  hot  climates,  especially  natives  of  cooler 
climates.  It  is  attended  with  delirium,  and  one  of 
the  symptoms  is,  that  the  person  affected  imagines 
the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  and  sometimes,  attempt- 
ing to  walk  in  it,  is  lost.  Encyc     Coze. 

CA-LF.S'CEN'CE,  it.     [L.  calesco.] 
Growing  warmth  :  growing  heat. 

CALF,  (k'aff,)  n. ;  pi.  Calves,  (kavz.)  [Sax.  cealf;  Sw. 
kalf;  Dan.  kalv ;  D.  kalf;  and  the  verb  kalven,  to 
calve,  to  vomit ;  G.  kalb  ;  kalben.  The  primary  sense 
is  issue,  from  throwing  out.  Hence  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  protuberant  part  of  the  leg,  a  push,  a 
swell.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the  bovine  genus 
of  quadrupeds. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  dolt ;  an  ignorant,  stupid  person  ; 
a  weak  or  cowardly  man.  Drayton. 

3.  The  thick,  Hesliy  part  of  the  leg  behind,  so 
called  from  its  protuberance.  Wiseman. 

4.  The  calves  of  the  lips,  in  Hosea,  signify  the  pure 
offerings  of  praver,  praise,  and  thanksgiving.  Brown. 

CaLF'-LTKK,  a'.     Res-mbling  a  calf.  Shah. 

CaLF'-SK1.\,  7t.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf;  or 
leather  made  of  the  skin. 

CAL'LBRE,'  I  "•*  P*-  ™(1  sp-  caM™0 

1.  The  diameter  of  a  body;  as,  the  caliber  of  a 
column,  or  of  a  bullet.  Encyc. 

2.  The  bore  of  a  gun,  or  the  extent  of  its  bore. 

3.  Figuratirili/,  the  capacity  of  a  man's  mind» 

Burke. 
*  Caliber-compasses,  calibers,  or  calipers  ;    a  sort  of 
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compasses  made  with  arched  legs,  to  take  the  diam- 
eter of  round  bodies,  as  masts,  shot,  &c.  The  legs 
move  on  an  arch  of  brass,  on  which  are  marked  the 
inches  and  half  inches,  to  show  how  far  the  points 
of  the  compasses  are  opened  asunder.  Encyc. 

Caliber-rule;    gunner's  calipers,  an  instrument  in 


of  one  pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  the  first 
as  the  diameters  of  balls  of  two,  three,  four,  &c, 
pounds  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  one  pound. 
It  is  used  by  engineers  to  determine,  from  a  ball's 
weight,  its  diameter  or  caliber,  and  vice  versa.  Encyc. 

GAL'ICE,  7i.  [L.  calix  ;  Fr.  calice ;  Sax.  calic,  a  cup  ; 
Gr.  KuAif.  It  is  usually  written  clialice,  but  on  ety- 
mological principles,  incorrectly.] 

A  cup  ;  appropriately,  a  communion-cup,  or  vessel 
used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  It  is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  mass. 

€AL'£-eO,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Calicut,  in  India.]  A 
kind  of  cotton  cloth.  In  England,  white  or  imprint- 
ed cotton  clotli  is  called  caliro.  In  the  United  States, 
calico  is  printed  cotton  cloth,  having  different  colors. 
I  have  never  heard  this  name  given  to  the  imprinted 
cloth.  Calico  was  originally  imported  from  India, 
but  is  now  manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

GAL'I-CO-PRINT'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  print  calicoes. 

GAL'I-GO-PRINT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
printing  or  impressing  figured  patterns  on  calico. 

GAL'ID,  a.     [L.  calidus,  from  caleo,  to  be  hot.] 

Hot;  binning;  ardent.  Johnson. 

GA-LID'I-TY,  b.     Heat.  Brown. 

GAL'I-DUGT,  n.     [L.  caleo,  to  be  hot,  color,  heat,  and 
duco,  to  lead.] 
A  pipe  or  canal  used  to  convey  heat  to  the  apart- 
:ents  of  a  house,  by  the  transmission  of  hot  air  or 


Ga'LLF,  b.  Written  also  Caliph  and  Kalif.   [from  Ar. 

^i.Xii  khalafa,  to  succeed.  Hence  a  calif  is  a  suc- 
cessor, a  title  given  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.] 
A  successor  or  vicar  ;  a  representative  of  Moham- 
med, bearing  the  same  relation  to  him  as  the  pope 
claims  to  bear  to  St.  Peter.  Among  the  Saracens, 
or  Mohammedans,  a  calif  is  one  who  is  vested  with 
supreme  dignity  and  power  in  nil  matters  relating  to 
religion  and  civil  policy.  This  title  is  borne  by  the 
grand  seignior  in  Turkey,  and  by  the  sophi  of  Persia. 
Encyc. 

?ATJ![pMAATF    I  "■  Tlle  office  0r  diSm>  0f  a  Calif '  OT 

KW  IF  ATE      )      the  go™™11™4  of  a  calif-    Harris. 

CAL-I-GA'TION,  n.  [L.  caligatio,  dimness,  from  ccd- 
igo,  to  be  dark.j 

Darkness;  dimness;  cloudiness. 
In  medical  authors,  raligntitm,  or  i aligo,  is  a  dimness 
of  sight,  from  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  light 
to  the  retina,  whether  from  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or 
of  the  crystalline  or  other  humors,  or  their  capsules, 
or  from  an  obstructed  pupil. 

GA-LIG'IN-OUS,  a.     Dim  ;  obscure  ;  dark. 

CA-LlG'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.     Obscurely. 

CA-LIG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.     Dimness  ;  obscurity. 

OAL-I-GRAPH'IC,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  elegant 
penmanship.  "  Warton. 

eA-LlG'RA-PHIST,  n.     An  elegant  penman. 

CA-LIG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  KaX»i,  fair,  and  ypaipa,  to 
write;  >>a\},iypa<bia.] 

Fair  or  elegant  writing,  or  penmanship.    Pridcaux. 

Ca'LIN,  n.  A  compound  metal,  of  which  the  Chinese 
make  tea-canisters  and  the  like.  The  ingredients 
seem  to  be  lead  and  tin.  Encyc. 

CAL'l-PASH,   )  n.     That  part  of  a  turtle  which   be- 

GAL'I-PEE,  j  longs  to  the  upper  shell  is  called 
caltpasli,  and  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  lower 
shell,  calipee.  Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

GAL'I-PERS,  )*n.pl.  Compasses  with 

CAL'I-PER-COM'PAS-SES,  \  curved  legs,  for 
measuring  the  caliber,  or  diameter,  of  round   hod- 

CAL-IS-THEN'TG,  a.     Pertaining  to  calisthenics. 
CAL-IS-THEN'ICS,  b.      [Gr.   K'a\os,  beautiful,  and 

o-flsKos,  strength.] 
The  art,  science,  or  practice,  of  healthful  exercise 

of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  promote  strength  and  grace- 


CAL'L-VER.b.     [from  caliber.]    A  kind  of  hand-gun, 
musket,  or  arquebuse.  Shale. 

Ca'LIX,  b.     [L.  ealix:  Gr.  kv\i{.]     A  cup. 

It  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  for  Calyx,  which 
see. 

GALQ.UE,  |  °"  *■    CFr-  cal<l*ier,  to  chalk.] 

To  copy  a  drawing,  by  rubbing  the  back  of   it 

with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  then  trucir."  tlle  lines 

through  on  paper,  &c,  by  means  of  a  blunt  style  or 

needle. 
CALK,  (kauk,)  v.  t.    [On.  the  connection  of  this  word 

with  the  Sp.  calafotcar  :  It.  ralafatare ;  Port,  calafctar  ; 

Arm.  calefcti :  Fr.  etiifcter,  to  smear  with   cement  or 


mortar  ;  Ar.  L^LXa  Icalafa,  to  stop  the  seams  of  ships 
with  fine  moss,  &c,  and  pay  them  over  with  pitch  ; 
Sam.  id.  It  may  be  corrupted  from  this  word  ;  if  not, 
it  may  be  from  the  Dan.  kalk,  calx,  lime,  or  mortar; 
but  this  seems  not  probable.  The  Germans  and  Danes 
have  borrowed  the  ,-panish  and  French  word  to  ex- 
press the  idea.  Skinner  deduces  the  word  from  Fr. 
calage,  tow.] 


the 


l.°To  drive  oakum,  or  old  ropes  untwisted,  into 
ship,  or  other  vessel,  to  prevent  their 


Afier   liie  seams 


2.  In  some  parts  of  Jhoinci,  to  set  upon  a  horse  or 
ox  shoes  armed  with  sharp  points  of  iron,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  on  ice  ;  that  is,  to  stop  from  slipping. 

CALK,  (kauk,)  n.  In  JYew  England,  a  sharp-pointed 
piece  of  iron  on  a  shoe  for  a  horse  or  an  ox,  called  in 
Great  Britain  calkin ;  used  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
slipping. 

Also,  an  instrument  with  sharp  points,  which  per- 
sons wear  on  their  feet  to  prevent  slipping  on  the 
ice.     [U.S.] 

CALK'ER,  (kauk'er,)  n.  A  man  who  calks  ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  a  calk  or  pointed  iron  on  a  horse-shoe. 

CALICED,  (kaukd,)  pp.  Having  the  seams  stopped  ; 
furnished  with  shoes  with  iron  points. 

CALK'IN,  n.  A  calk,  or  sharp  point  in  a  horse's  shoe, 
to  prevent  slipping. 

GALK'ING,   (kauk'ing,)  ppr.    Stopping  the  seams  of 


of  the  back  side  of  a  design  with  black  lead,  or  red 
chalk,  and  tracing  lines  through  on  a  waxed  plate, 
or  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  passing  lightly  over  each 
stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which  leaves  an 
impression  of  the  color  on  the  plate,  paper,  or  wall. 
Chambers. 

CALK'ING-T-RON,  (kauk'ing-I-urn,)  b.  An  instru- 
ment like  a  chisel,  used  in  calking  ships. 

GALL,  v.  «.,  [L.  calo  ;  Gr.  KaXc,  ;  Sw.  kalla;  Dan. 
'kal.de ;  W.  galw,  to  call ;  D.  kallen,  to  talk  ;  Ch.  N^S 
in  Aph.  to  call,  to  thunder;  Heb.,  to  hold  or  restrain, 
which  is  the  Gr.  kojAdoj,  L.  caula;  Syr.  Sam.  and 
Eth.,  to  hold  or  restrain  ;  Ar.,  to  keep ;  L.  eclo.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  press,  drive,  or  strain.  We  find 
the  like  elements  and  signification  in  Sax.  gicllan,  or 
gyllan,  to  yell  ;  Dan.  gale,  to  crow.  Class  Gl.  The 
W.galw  is  connected  in  origin  with  gallu,  to  be  able, 
to  have  power,  may,  can,  Eng.  could,  the  root  of  gal- 
lant, L.  gallus,  &c] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  drive  ;  to  strain  or  force  out 
sound.     Hence, 

1.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  or  give  a  name. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night. 

2.  To  convoke ;  to  summon  ;  to  direct  or  order  to 
meet;  to  assemble  by  order  or  public  notice;  often 
with  together  ;  as,  the  king  called  his  council  to- 
gether ;  the  president  called  together  the  congress. 

3.  To  request  to  meet  or  come. 

Pie  sent  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

4.  To  invite. 

Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused.  —  Prov.  1. 

5.  To  invite  or  summon  to  come  or  be  present ;  to 
invite,  or  collect ;  as,  call  all  your  senses  to  you. 

6.  To  give  notice  to  come  by  authority  ;  to  com- 
mand to  come  ;  as,  call  a  servant. 

7.  To  proclaim  ;  to  name,  or  publish  the  name. 
Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear.  Gay. 

8.  To  appoint  or  designate,  as  for  an  office,  duty, 
or  employment. 

See,  I  have  called  by  name  B"zaleel.  —  Ex.  xxxi. 
Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle.  — Rum.  i. 

9.  To  invite  ;  to  warn  ;  to  exhort.    Is.  xxii.  12. 

Cruden. 

10.  To  invite  or  draw  into  union  with  Christ ;  to 
bring  to  know,  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel.  Rom. 
viii.  28. 


1  lor  a 


.—  2  Cor.  i. 


13.  To  esteem  or  account.  Is.  Iviii.  5.  Man.  iii.  15. 

To  call  down;  to  invite,  or  to  bring  down. 

To  call  back;  to  revoke  or  retract;  to  recall;  to 
summon  or  bring  back. 

To  call  for ;  to  demand,  require,  or  claim;  as,  a 
crime  calls  for  punishment ;  or  to  cause  to  grow. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  Also,  to  speak  for ;  to  ask  ;  to  request ; 
as,  to  call  for  a  dinner. 

To  call  in  ;  to  collect ;  as,  to  call  in  debts  or  money  ; 
or  to  draw  from  circulation  ;  as,  to  call,  in  clipped 
coin  ;  or  to  summon  together;  to  invite  to  come  to- 
gether ;  as,  to  call  in  neighbors  or  friends. 

To  call  forth  ;  to  bring  or  summon  to  action  ;  as,  to 
call  forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

To  call  off;  to  summon  away  ;  to  divert ;  as,  to  call 
off  the  attention  ;  to  call  off  workmen  from  their  em- 
ployment. 


CAL 

To  call  up  ;  to  bring  into  view  or  recollection  ;  as, 
to  call  up  the  image  of  a  deceased  friend ;  also,  to 
bring  into  action,  or  discussion  ;  as,  to  call  up  a  bill 
before  a  legislative  body. 

To  call  over  ;  to  read  a  list,  name  by  name  ;  to  re- 
cite separate  particulars  in  order,  as  a  roll  of  names. 

To  call  out;  to  summon  to  fight ;  to  challenge  ;  al- 
so, to  summon  into  service  ;  as,  to  call  out  the  militia. 

To  call  to  mind ;  to  recollect ;  to  revive  in  memory 

GALL,  v.  i.    To  utter  a  loud  sound,  or  to  address  by 

name ;  to  utter  the  nan 


f  God< 


-On.  xxi. 


2.  To  stop,  without  intention  of  staying  ;  to  make 
a  short  stop  ;  as,  to  call  at  the  inn.  This  use  John- 
son supposes  to  have  originated  in  the  custom  of  de- 
noting one's  presence  at  the  door  by  a  call.  It  is 
common,  in  this  phrase,  to  use  at;  as,  to  call,  at  the 
inn  ;  or  on  ;  as,  to  call  on  a  friend.  This  application 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  speak,  D.  kallen.  Let  us 
speak  at  this  place. 

To  call  on  ;  to  make  a  short  visit  to  ;  also,  to  solicit 
payment,  or  make  a  demand  of  a  debt.      In   a  theo- 
logical sense,  to  pray  to,  or  worship  ;  as,  to  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     Oen.  iv.    To  repeat  solemnly. 
Drydcn. 

To  call  out ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice  ,  to  bawl ;  a  pop- 
ular use  of  the  phrase. 
GALL,  b.   A  vocal  address,  of  summons  or  invitation ; 
as,  he  will  not  come  tit  a  call. 

2.  Demand  ;  requisition  ;  public  claim  ;  as,  listen 
to  the  calls  of  justice  or  humanity. 

3.  Divine  vocation,  or  summons ;  as,  the  call  of 
Abraham. 

4.  Invitation  ;  request  of  a  public  body  or  society ; 
as,  a  clergyman  has  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry. 

5.  A  summons  from  heaven  ;  impulse. 

St.  Paul  believed  he  had  a  call,  when  he  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. Locke. 

6.  Authority  ;  command.  Dcnham. 

7.  A  short  visit ;  as,  to  make  a  call ;  to  give  one  a 
call;  that  is,  a  speaking  to  ;  D.  kallmi.  To  give  one 
a  call,  is  to  stop  a  mom-nt  and  speak  or  say  a  word  ; 
or  to  have  a  short  conversation  with. 

8.  Vocation  ;  employment.  In  this  sense,  calling 
is  generally  used. 

9.  A  naming  ;  a  nomination.  Bacon. 

10.  jfcmong  hooters,  a  lesson  blown  on  the  horn,  to 
comfort  the  hounds.  Encyc. 

11.  Among  seamen,  a  whistle  or  pipe,  used  by  the 
boatswain  and  his  mate,  to  summon  the  sailors  to 
their  duty.  Encyc. 

12.  The  English  name  of  the  mineral  called  by  the 
Germans  tangsl.cn  or  wolfram.  Encyc. 

13.  Among  fowlers,  a  noise  or  cry  in  imitation  of  a 
bird,  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds  by  imitating  their  voice. 

Encyc.     Bailey. 

14.  In  legislative  bodies,  the  call  of  the  house,  is  a 
calling  over  the  names  of  the  members,  to  discover 
who  is  absent,  or  for  other  purpose  ;  a  calling  of 
names  with  a  view  to  obtain  answers  from  the  per- 
sons named. 

GALL'£D,  (kauld,)  pp.  Invited  ;  summoned  ;  ad- 
dressed ;  named  ;  appointed  ;  invoked  ;  assembled 
by  order ;  recited. 

CALL'ER,  n.     One  who  calls. 

Ial'lat'  i  *"    A  tru"'  or  a  scn,d-  ^fot  ,tsed^   S!mk 

CAL'LET,'  v.  i.    To  rail ;  to  scold.     [JYot  in  use.] 

CAL'LID,  a.     Cunning. 

CAL-LID'I-TY,  n.     [L.  calliditas.] 
Skill ;  discernment ;  shrewdness. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  KaXXiypacpia.] 
Fair  or  elegant  penmanship. 

CALL'ING,  ppr.  Inviting;  summoning;  naming;  ad- 
dressing ;  invoking. 

GALL'ING,  n.  A  naming,  or  inviting;  a  reading  over 
or  reciting  in  order,  or  a  call  of  names  with  a  view 
to  obtain  an  answer,  as  in  legislative  bodies. 

2.  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade  ;  usual  occupation, 
or  employment.  Pope.     Swift.     1  Cor.  vii.  20. 

3.  Class  ot  persons  engaged  in  any  profession  or 
employment.  Hammond. 

4.  Divine  summons,  vocation,  or  invitation. 

Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure.  — 2 
Pet.  i. 
GAL-LI'O-PE,  (kal-li'o-py,)  n.*  In  pagan  mythology, 
the  muse  that  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry. 
GAL'LI-PERS.     See  Calipers. 
GAL-LIS-THEN'ICS.     See  Calisthenics. 
GAL-LOS'I-TY,   n.     [Fr.  callosite ;  L.  callositas.     See 
Callous.] 

Hardness  of  skin,  which  assumes  a  horny  consist- 
ence in  places  exposed  to  constant  pressure  ;  the 
hardness  of  the  cicatrix  of  ulcers.  Coze. 

GAL'LOUS,  n.t[L.  callus,  hardness  ;  calico,  to  be  hard, 
to  know  or  be  skilled  ;  Eng.  could,  which  see.] 

1.  Hard ;  hardened ;  indurated ;  as  an  ulcer,  or 
some  part  of  the  body.  TViscman. 

2.  Hardened  in  mind  ;  insensible  ;  unfeeling. 

In  a  hardered  or  unfeeling 
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CAL'LOUS-NESS,  n.      Hardness,  induration,  applied 
to  the  body ;  insensibility,  applied  iu  th<  mutu  <>r  hrart. 
Clieyne.     Bentley. 
€  AL'LOW,  a.     [Ir.  calbh ;  L.  calvus,  bald  ;  G.  kahl ;  D. 


Pers.  yT  kal;   Rusa.  gol,  bald, 


kaal;   Fr.   chauve 

naked  ;  golcyu,  to  be  stripped.] 

Destitute  of  feathers  ;  naked ;  unfledged  ;  as  a 
young  bird.  Milton. 

CAL'LUS,  n.  [L.  callus,  from  calico,  to  be  hard  ;  Sans. 
kalla,  stone.] 

1.  Any  preternatural  hardness  in  the  body,  partic- 
ularly of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  feet,  from  fric- 
tion or  pressure,  or  the  hardened  edges  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer. 

2.  The  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  between  the 
extremities  of  fractured  bones,  serving  to  unite  them. 

€ALM,  (kam,)  a.  [Fr.  calme  :  Sp.  culma  ;  It.  calma  ;  D. 
kalm.  Qu.  Gr.  \alau}  ;  It.  calare,  to  decrease  or 
abate  ;  Sp.  calar,  to  sink.] 

1.  Still  ;  quiet ;  being  at  rest,  as  the  air.  Hence, 
not  stormy  or  tempestuous  ;  as,  a  calm  day. 

2.  Undisturbed  ;  nut  agitated  ;  as,  a  calm  sea. 

3.  Undisturbed  bv  passion  ;  not  agitated  or  excited  ; 
quiet;  tranquil,  as  the  mind,  temper,  or  attention. 

CALM,  11.  Stillness  ;  tranquillity  ;  quiet ;  freedom  from 
motion,  agitation,  or  disturbance  ;  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments, or  to  the  inntil  and  passions.  South. 

exL.M,tj.(.  To  still  ;  to  quiet,  as  the  wind  or  elements ; 
to  still,  appease,  allay,  or  pacify,  as  the  mind  or  pas- 
sions. Dn/den.     Atterbunj. 

CALM'-BROW-ED,  a.   Wearing  the  look  of  calmness. 

CALM'ER,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms,  or  has 
the  power  to  still,  and  make  quiet ;  that  which  allays 

f"\  I.M'ER,  a.  eomp.     More  calm.  [or  pacifies. 

t'A  LM'EST,  u.  supcrl.     Most  calm. 

SALM'ING,  ppr.     Stilling;  appeasing. 

exLM'LY,  oA.  In  a  quiet  manner;  without  disturb- 
ance, agitation,  tumult,  or  violence  ;  without  passion ; 
quietlv. 

CALM'NESS,  n.  Quietness  ;  stillness  ;  tranquillity  ; 
applied  to  the  elements. 

2.  Quietness  ;  mildness  ;  unruffled  state ;  applied 
to  the  mind,  passions,  or  temper. 

CALM'Y,  (kim'e,)  a.     Calm  ;  quiet ;  peaceable. 

Spenser.      Cowley. 

CA-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  iraX"?  and  ,  p.i0lk] 
Elegant  penmanship.     [See  Calligraphy.] 

Ed.  Pro. 

€AL'0-MEL,ti.  [Qu.  Gr.  icaAos,  fair,  and  pe\as,  black, 
or  iEthiop;'  mineral.] 

A  preparation  of  mercury,  much  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  the  dichlorid  of  mercury,  or  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  mercury  and  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine. It  is  usually  formed  by  rubbing  together  mer- 
cury and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, and  then  subliming. 

CA-LOR'IC,  77.     [L.  culor,  heat.] 

The  principle  or  matter  of  heat,  or  the  simple  ele- 
ment of  heat.  Lavoisier. 

The  agent  to  which  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
combustion  are  ascribed.  Ure. 

Caloric  expands  all  bodies.  Henry. 

€A-LOR'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  matter  of  heat. 

CALOR'I-FeRE,   n.      [L.  calor,  heat,  and  fcro,   to 

An  apparatus  for  conveying  and  distributing  heat ; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  heat- 
ing conservatories,  &c,  by  means  of  hot  water  cir- 
culating in  tubes.  Ure. 

€AL-0-RIF'I€,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  producing 
heat ;  causing  heat ;  heating. 

Calorific  rays:  the  invisible,  heating  rays  which 
emanate  from'  the  sun,  and  from  burning  and  heated 
bodies.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  and  other  lu- 
minous bodies,  are  different  from  the  luminous  or 
colorific  ravs,  and  possess  different  refranuibilities. 

€A-LOR-I-FI-€a'TION,  n.  The  production  of  heat, 
especially  animal  heat. 

€AL-0-RlM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  calor,  heat,  and  Gr.  pir- 
pov,  measure.] 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  relative  quantities  of 
heat,  or  the  specific  calorie  of  bodies  ;  or  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts  ;  invented 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

€A-LOR-l-Mo'TOR,«.  [caloric,  and  L.  moior,  mover.] 
A   galvanic  instrument,   for  evolving  caloric,  in 
which  the  calorific  influence  or  effects  are  attend- 
ed  by  scarcely   any  electrical,   but  great  magnetic 

CA-LOTTE'. 
CA-LoTE', 

1.  A  cap  or  coif,  of  hair,  satin,  or  other  stuff,  worn 
in    Roman  Catholic  countries,   as   an    ecclesiastical 


2.  In  architecture,  a  round  cavity 
form  of  a  cup  or  cap,  lathed  and  plastered,  used  to 
diminish  the  elevation  of  a  chapel,  cabinet,  alcove, 
dec.,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  high  for  other 
pieces  of  the  apartment.  Harris.     Encyc. 

tHL'O-TYPE,  re.     [Gr.  -chaos,  beautiful,  and  riuros, 


1  j  n.     [Fr.  calotte.] 


CAL 

type.]      A  name  given  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  his  in- 
vention for  making  pictures  on  paper  or  other  sub- 
stances, bv  the  agency  of  light.  Gilbert. 
€A-LOY'EilS,  )         ,      rn         ,      „w,  , 
CA-LOO'E-RI,  \  "■  Pl     LGr-  KaXni  and  W»"«sO 

Monks  of  the  Creek  church  of  three  orders  ;  arch- 
novices;   ordinary  professed,  or  mirmchrmi 


perform  all  the  services  of  the  choir;  anchorets,  who 
live  in  separate  cells,  at  a  distance  from  the  cloister, 
which  they  attend  on  Sundays  and  fast-days;  and 
recluses,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  grottos  and  cav- 
erns, on  the  mountains,  and  live  on  alms  furnished 
to  them  by  the  monasteries.  Encyc. 

€ALP,  77.  A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  bluish- 
black,  gray,  or  grayish-blue,  but  its  streak  is  white  ; 
called  also  arLr,iiv-fn-nt<:ni<ni>  limestone.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  compact  limestone  and  marl. 

Kirwan.      Cleaveland.     Philips. 

CALUUE,  7).  t.     See  Calk. 

CAL'TROP,  77.*  [Sax.  coltnrppe,  a  species  of  thistle, 
rendered  by  Lye,  Rhamnus,  and  Cardiius  stellatns. 
The  French  has  chuussrtrupe.  The  Italian  calcatrep- 
polo  is  from  calcare,  to  tread,  and  tribolo,  a  thistle  ;  L. 
tribulus.] 

1.  A  kind  of  thistle,  the  Latin  Tribulus,  with  a 
roundish,  prickly  pericarp,  composed  of  five  united 
capsules,  each  of  which  is,  on  one  side,  gibbous,  of- 
ten armed  with  three  or  four  daggers  ;  on  the  other 
side,  angular,  converging  with  transverse  cells.  It 
grows  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  among  corn,  and 
is  very  troublesome,  as  the  prickles  run  into  the  feet 
of  cattle.  Fam.  of  Plants.     Miller. 

*2.  In  military  affairs,  an  instrument  with  four  iron 
points  disposed  in  a  triangular  form,  so  that,  three  of 
them  being  on  the  ground,  the  other  points  upward. 
These  are  scattered  on  the  greund,  where  an  enemy's 
cavalry  are  to  pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by  en- 
dangering the  horses'  feet.       Encuc.     Dr.  Addison. 

CA-LUM'BA,  7i.  [from  kalumb,  its  native  name  in 
Mozambique.] 

A  plant,  the  Cocculns  palmatns,  growing  in  Mo- 
zambique. The  root  of  this  plant,  a  bitter  tonic,  is 
much  used  in  medicine. 

CAL'U-MET,  7i.  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a 
pipe,  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually 
of  soft  red  stone,  like  marble,  and  the  tube  a  !c:ig 
reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  The  calumet  is  used 
as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  war.  To 
accept  the  calumet,  is  to  agree  to  tile  terms  of  peace, 
and  to  refuse  it,  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of 
peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  alliances, 
to  receive  strainers  kindly,  and  to  travel  with  safety. 
The  calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used  to  pro- 
claim war. 

CA-LUM'NI-aTE,  v.  t.t  [See  Calumny.]  To  accuse 
or  charge  one  falsely  and  knowingly  with  some 
crime,  offense,  or  something  disreputable  ;  to  slander. 

CA-LUM'NI-aTE,  v.  i.  To  charge  falsely  and  know- 
ingly with  a  crime  or  offense ;  to  propagate  evil  re- 
portswith  a  desie.ii  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another. 

eA-LUM'NI-A-TED,/i/i.  or  a.  Slandered  ;  falsely  and 
maliciously  accused  of  what  is  criminal,  immoral,  or 
disgraceful. 

CA-LU.M'Nt-A-TING,  ppr.     Slandering 

GA-LUM-NI-A'TION,  n.  False  accusation  of  a  crime 
or  offense,  or  a  malicious  an, I  false  representation  of 
the  words  or  actions  of  another,  with  a  view  to  in- 


falsely  and  knowingly  accuses  another  of  a 
offense,  or  maliciously  propagates  false 
or  reports. 

CA-LU.M'NI-A-TO-RY,  a.     Slanderous.      Montagu. 

CA-LUM'NI-OUS,  a.  Slanderous  ;  bearing  or  imply- 
ing calumny  ;  injurious  to  reputation. 

€A-LUM'NI-OUS-LY,  ado.     Slanderously. 

€A-LUM'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Slanderousness. 

eAL'UM-NY,  71. t  [L.  calumnia;  Fr.  calomnie;  It.  ca- 
lumnia.  If  m  is  radical,  this  word  may  be  allied  to 
calamity,  both  from  the  sense  of  falling  upon,  rush- 
ing, or  throwing  on.  If  m  is  not  radical,  this  word 
may  be  the  Gothic  holon,  to  calumniate,  Saxon  holan, 
to  rush  upon.  The  word  is  found  in  Ir.  guilimne, 
calumny,  gailimnighim,  to  calumniate  or  reproach.] 
Slander;  false  accusation  of  a  crime  or  offense, 
knowingly  or  maliciously  made  or  reported,  to  the 
injury  of  another  ;  false  representation  of  facts  re- 
proachful to  another,  made  by  design,  and  with 
knowledge  of  its  falsehood ;  sometimes  followed 
by  on. 

Neglected  calumny  booh  expires.  Murphy's  Tacitus. 

CAL'VA-RY,  7i.  [L.  calvaria,  from  calva,  a  skull  or 
scalp;  Ir.  calb,  the  head;  Sp.  calvario,  calva;  It. 
calvo.] 

1.  A  place  of  skulls ;  particularly  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified  on  a  small  hill  west  of  Jerusalem. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  kind  of  chapel  raised 
on  a  hillock  near  a  city,  as  a  place  of  devotion,  in 
memory  of  the  place  where  our  Savior  suffered. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  cross  so  called,  set  upon  steps, 


CALV'ER,  . 

CALV'ER,  1 

pieces.     [JVol  in  use.] 
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3.  In  architecture,  a  chapel,  erected  by  Roman 
Catholics  on  a  hill,  in  which  are  represented  the  my: 
teries  of  Christ's  death.  Elmes. 

CALVE,  (kUv,)  i).  i.    [from  calf;  Sax.  calfian.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cow. 

2.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  sometimes  by  way  of 
reproach,  as  when  applied  to  the  human  race,  to  bring 
forth  ;  to  produce. 

CALVES'-SNOUT,  n.  A  plant,  snapdragon,  An- 
tirrhinum. 

To  cut  in  slices.     [Jfot  in  use.] 

B.  Jovson. 
To  shrink  by  cutting,  and  not  fall  to 
Cotton. 

CAL-VILLE',  7i.     [FrJj     A  sort  of  apple. 

€AL'VIN-ISM,77.  The  theological  tenets  or  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  who  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  France,  and 
in  153G  chosen  professor  of  divinity,  and  minister  of 
a  church  in  Geneva.  The  distinguishing  doctnnes 
of  this  system  are,  original  sin,  particular  election 
and  reprobation,  particular  redemption,  effectual 
grace  in  regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart  by'the 
spirit  of  God,  ju-tification  by  free  grace,  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  the  Trinity. 

CAL'VIN-IST,  it.  A  follower  of  Calvin  ;  one  who 
embraces  the  theological  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

CAL-VIN-IST'IC,  j  a.     Pertaining   to  Calvin,   or 

€AL-VIN-IST'I€-AL,  j      to  his  opinions  in  theology. 

CAL'VIN-IZE,  i'.  t.     To  convert  to  Calvinism. 

CALVISH,  a.  [from  calf]  Like  a  calf.  [More  prop- 
erly, Calfish.J  Sheldon 

CAL'VI-TY,  7i.     Baldness. 

CALX,  n.;  pl.  Calxes  or  Calces.  [L.  calx ;  Sax. 
cealc,  a  stone,  calculus,  and  chalk  ;  D.  kalk  ;  G.  kalk  ; 
Sw.  kalck  ;  Dan.  kalk  ;  Fr.  chauz.  The  same  word 
signifies  chalk,  lime,  mortar,  and  the  heel,  and  from 
that  is  formed  calculus,  a  little  stone.  The  word  then 
signifies,  primarily,  a  lump,  or  clod,  or  hard  mass, 
and  is  allied  to  callus.  If  calx  is  from  X"^'U  the 
ual  orthography  was  not  observed  by  the  Latins. 


See  Calculate.] 

Properly,  lime  or  chalk  ;  but  more  appropriately, 
the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which  remains 
after  being  subjected  to  calcination  by  heat,  solution 
by  acids,  or  detonation  by  niter,  and  which  is  or 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calxes 
are  now  called  oxyds.  They  weigh  more  than  the 
metal  from  which  they  are  produced,  being  combined 
with  oxygen.  Coze.     Encyc. 

Calx  vativa  ;  native  calx,  a  kind  of  marly  earth,  of 
a  dead  whitish  color,  which,  in  water,  bubbles  or 
hisses,  and  without  burning  will  make  a  cement,  like 
lime  or  gypsum. 

Calx  vira,  (puck  lime,  is  lime  not  slaked.    Encyc. 
CA-LYC'IN-AL,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  calyx  ;  situated 
€AL'Y-CINE,       j      on  a  calvx.  Martyn. 

€AL'Y-€LE,  ?i.     [L.  culyculus.     See  Calyx.] 

In  botany,  a  row  of  small  leaflets,  at  the  base  of 
the  calyx,  on  the  outside.  The  calycle  of  the  seed  is 
the  outer  proper  covering  or  crown  of  the  seed  ad- 
hering to  it,  to  facilitate  its  dispersion.        Martyn. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  the  small  cup-like 

prominences,  containing  each  a  polyp-cell,  covering 

the  surface'  of  many  corols. 

CA-LYC'U-LATE,  (a.     Having  a  calycle  at  the  base 

€AL'Y-€L£D,  j      on   the  nntiide ;   used   of  the 

calyx. 
CA-LYP'TRA,  7i      [Gr.  «a\virTr,o,  a  cover.] 

The  calyx  of  mosses,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  but 
not  properly  a  calyx.  It  is  a  kind  of  veil,  or  cowl, 
which  covers  or  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  anther, 
like  an  extinguisher.  Martyn.     Milne. 

The  calyptra  of  mosses  is  an  appendage  of  the 
capsule.  It  at  first  closely  invests  the  capsule,  and 
its  summit  is  the  stigma.  As  the  capsuie  approaches 
maturity,  the  calyptra  is  detached  below,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  stigma  like  a  hood.         Cyc.     Smith. 

The  calyptra  of  mosses  is  that  part  of  the  mem- 
branous covering,  inclosing  the  sporangium  or  theca, 
(capsule,)  which,  when  the  membrane  bursts  around 
as  the  theca  approaches  maturity,  is  carried  up  and 
sustained  on  the  summit  of  the  latter.  Lindley. 

The  theca  was  considered  as  an  anther  by  Linnaeus ; 
afterwards  as  a  capsule,  or  proper  seed-vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stigma.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  spo- 
rangium, or  /esse!  inclosing  the  spores,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  seeds  in  the  higher  orders  of  plants. 
CA-LYP'TRI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ca- 
lyptra. 
€a'LYX,  77. ;  pl.  Calyxes.*  [L.  calyx  ;  Gr.  loaXef,  a 
flower  not  opened,  a  husk  or  shell.  It  has  been  con- 
founded with  KnAif,  calix,  a  cup.] 

1.  The  outer  covering  of  a  flower,  being  the  ter- 
mination of  the  cortical  epidermis  or  outer  bark  of 
the  plant,  which,  in  most  plants,  incloses  and  sup- 
ports the  bottom  of  the  corol.  In  Linnteus's  system, 
it  comprehends  the  perianth,  the  involucrum,  the 
ament,  the  spath,  the  glume,  tbe  calyptra,  and  the 
volva.  Milne.     Martyn.     Encyc. 

The  opinion  of  Linnreus  that  the  calyx  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  epidermis  is  now  considered  erro- 
neous. Ed.  Encyc.     Smith. 
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The  calyx  is  the  most  exterior  integument  of  a 
flower,  consisting  of  several  verticillate  leaves, 
(sepals,)  united  by  their  margins  or  distinct,  usually 
of  a  green  color,  and  of  a  less  delicate  texture  than 
the  corol.  Lindley. 

The  calyx,  as  thus  defined,  corresponds  to  the 
perianth,  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  A  membranous  sac,  inclosing  each  papilla  of  the 
kidney,  opening  at  its  apex  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidnev  ,  railed  also  iiifundibulum. 
e.\I,  '/.<  >ONS',  n.  pi.     [Sp.  cahoncs.] 

Drawers.     [Not  English.]  Herbert. 

CAM,  n.  *  A  projection  on  a  wheel,  which,  by  its  revo- 
lution, produces  an  alternating  motion  in  machinery. 
€A-Ma'IEu,  n.  A  painting  in  which  there  is  only 
one  color,  and  where  the  lights  and  shades  are  of 
gold  wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground.  When 
the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French  call  it  cirage;  when 
gray,  grisaille.  This  work  is  chiefly  used  to  repre- 
sent basso-relievos.  These  pieces  answer  to  the 
uovoxfiojuara,  or  monochromes,  of  the  Greeks. 

CAM'BER,  n.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to  arch,  to  vault,  to  bend, 
from  L.  camera,  a  vault,  a  chamber.] 

Among  builders,  camber,  or  camber-beam,  is  a  piece 
of  timber  cut  archwise,  or  with  an  obtuse  angle  in 
the  middle,  used  in  platforms,  where  long  and  strong 
beams  are  required.  As  a  verb,  this  word  signifies 
to  bend,  but  I  know  not  that  it  is  used. 

A  cambered  deck,  is  one  which  is  higher  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  arched,  but  drooping  or  declining  toward  the 
stem  and  stern  ;  also  when  it  is  irregular. 

€AM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bending;  arched;  as,  a 
deck  lies  cambering. 

CAM'BI-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  exchanges  in  commerce. 
Park. 

CAM'BIST,  71.  [It.  cambista,  from  cambio,  exchange ; 
Sp.  id.] 

A  banker;  one  who  deals  in  exchange,  or  is  skilled 
in  the  science.  Christ.  Obs. 

CAM'BIST-RY,  n.  The  science  of  exchange,  weights, 
measures,  &c.  Park. 

CAM'BI-UM,  n.  In  botany,  a  viscid  secretion,  which, 
in  the  spring,  separates  the  alburnum  of  an  exoge- 
nous plant  from  the  liber,  or  inner  bark.       Lindley. 

€AM-BoGE',  •«.     See  Gamboge. 

CAM-BOOSE',  n.  [D.  kombnis.]  A  ship's  cook-room 
or  kitchen.     [See  Caboose.] 

CAM'BREL,  n.  A  crooked  piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  to 
hang  meat  on.     [See  Gambkel.] 

CaM'BRIC,  71.  A  species  of  extremely  fine  white 
linen,  made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cambray, 
in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.  Cam- 
bric is  also  made  of  cotton. 

Ca.ME,  pret.  of  Come,  which  see. 

€aME,  71.  A  term  applied  to  slender  rods  of  cast 
lead,  of  which  glaziers  mi.ke  their  turned  lead  for 
receiving  the  glass  of  casements.       Gwill.     Encyc. 

eAM'EL,  «.*  [L.  camclus;  Gr.  naurfroi ;  D.  and  Dan. 
kameel;  G.lcamel;  Heb.  Syr.  and  Eth.  *?DJ  gamal ;  Ch. 


n'tDJ ;  Ar.  \«..~..    The  Arabic  verb,  to  which  this 

word  belongs,  signifies  to  be  beautiful,  or  elegant,  to 
please,  or  to  behave  with  kindness  and  humanity. 
In  Sax.  gamete,  or  gamol,  is  a  camel,  and  an  old 
man  ;  gamol-feax,  one  that  has  long  hair ;  gamol- 
ferhlh,  a  man  of  great  mind.  In  W.  the  word  is 
cammarc,  a  crooked  horse.] 

*1.  A  large  quadruped  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  for 
carrying  burdens,  and  for  riders.  As  a  genus,  the 
camel  belongs  to  the  order  of  Pecora.  The  charac- 
teristics are :  it  has  no  horns  ;  it  has  six  fore  teeth  in 
the  under  jaw  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  wide  set,  three 
in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  there  is 
a  fissure  in  the  upper  lip.  The  dromedary,  or  Ara- 
bian camel,  has  one  bunch  on  the  back,  four  callous 
protuberances  on  the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind 
legs.  The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  bunches  on  the 
back.  The  llama  of  South  America  is  a  smaller 
animal,  with  a  smooth  back,  small  head,  fine  black 


of  an  Arabian,  without  which  he  could  neither 
sist,  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  sandy  deserts. 
Their  milk  is  his  common  food.  By  the  camel's 
power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  drink  for  many 
days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse  shrubs,  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  parched  and  barren  lands  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

2.  In  Holland,  camrl  (or  kameel,  as  Coxe  writes 
itj  is  a  machine  for  lifting  ships,  and  bearing  them 
over  the  Pampus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Y,  or 
over  other  bars.  It  is  also  used  in  other  places,  and 
particularly  at  the  dock  in  Petersburg,  to  bear  vessels 
over  a  bar  to  Cronstadt.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

CAM'EL-BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  a.  Having  a  back  like 
a  camel ;  humpbacked.  Fuller. 

CA-ME'LE-ON  MIN'ER-AL,  n.  [See  Chameleon.] 
A  compound  formed  by  fusing  together  pure  potash 
and  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  whose  solution  in 
water,  at  first  green,  passes  spontaneously  through 
the  whole  series  of  colored  rays  to  the  red ;  and  by 
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the  addition   of  potash,  it   returns    to  its  original 
green.  Ure. 

This  is  called  manganate  or  manganesate  of  pot- 
ash;  the  black  oxyd  of  manganese  here  performing 
the  functions  of  an  acid. 
CA-MEL'O-PARD    or  CAM'EL-O-PARD,  n.*  [came- 
lus  and  pardalis.] 

The  giraffe,  a  species   constituting  the   genus  ca- 
miJupurdalis.     This  animal   has  two   straight   horns, 


is  a  tubercle,  two  inches  high,  resembling  another 
horn.  The  fore  legs  are  not  much  longer  than  the 
hind  ones,  but  the  shoulders  are  of  such  a  vast 
length,  as  to  render  the  Cure  part  of  the  animal  much 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  head  is  like  that  of 
a  stag  ;  the  neck  is  slender  and  elegant,  furnished 
with  a  short  mane.  The  color  of  the  whole  animal 
is  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  large,  broad,  rusty 
spots.  This  animal  is  found  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Africa.     It  is  timid,  and  not  fleet. 

Encyc. 

CAM'E-O,  71.  [It.  cammeo.]  A  precious  stone  carved 
in  relief  ;  njipu  +  rd  to  an  uitagho,  irhuh  is  cut  into  Vie 
stone.  Originally  the  onyx,  and  afterward  the  agate, 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  true  cameo,  a  stone 
is  used  having  [wo  layers,  (and  sometimes  more,)  of 
different  colors  ;  and  the  art  consists  in  so  cutting,  as 
to  appropriate  these  different  colors  to  different  parts, 
or  elevations  of  the  work.  Shells  are  also  used  for 
cheaper  work  of  the  same  kind.  Elmes. 

€AM'E-RA  LO'CI-DA,  n.  An  optical  instrument, 
which,  by  means  of  a  style,  lenses,  Sec,  gives  the 
outlines  of  external  objects  on  paper,  or  canvas,  so 
that  an  artist  ran  sketch  the  subject.  Elmes. 

€AM'E-RA  OB-SCO'RA,  or  dark  chamber;  in  optics, 
an  apparatus  representing  an  artificial  eye,  in  which 
the  images  of  external  objects,  received  through  a 
double  convex  glass,  arc  exhibited  distinctly,  and  in 
their  native  colors,  on  a  white  surface  placed  on  the 
focus  of  the  glass  within  a  darkened  chamber. 

€AM'E~RADE,  71.  [L.  camera,  a  chamber.]  One  who 
lodges  or  resides  in  the  same  apartment ;  now  Com- 
rade, which  see. 

eAM-E-RA-LIST'ie,a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  finance 
and  public  revenue. 

€AM-E-RA-LIST'I€S,  71.  pi.  [G.  camcralist,  a  finan- 
cier. In  Sp.  camarista  is  a  minister  of  state ; 
camarilla,  a  small  room.  The  word  seems  to  be  from 
L.  camera,  a  chamber.] 

The  science  of  finance,  or  public  revenue,  compre- 
hending the  means  of  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 
Grimke. 

€AM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  camera,  from  camera,  a  cham- 
ber, properly,  an  arched  roof.] 
To  vault ;  to  ceil.     [Little  used.] 

€AM'EIt-A-TED,;;p.  or  a.  [L.  camcratus,  from  camera.] 

1.  Arched  ;  vaulted. 

2.  a.  In  conchology,  a  term  applied  to  shells  which 
are  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  a  series  of 
chambers,  traversed  by  a  siphon  ;  called  also  cham- 
bered shells. 

CA.U'KR-A-TING,  ppr.     Arching. 

CAM-ER-A'TION,  71.     An  arching,  or  vaulting. 

CAM-E-Ro'NI-AN,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Richard  Cameron,  in  Scotland,  who  refused  to 
accept  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  the  persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  lest,  by 
so  doing,  they  should  be  understood  to  recognize  his 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

CA.M'IS,  n.  [It.  camice.]     A  thin  dress.  [Not  English.] 

CAM-IS-aDE',  7t.  [Fr.  from  chemise,  a  shirt ;  It.  ca- 
micia ;  Sp.  camisa.] 

An  attack  by  surprise,  at  night,  or  at  break  of  day, 
when  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be  in  bed.  This 
word  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  an  attack  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  soldiers,  as  a  badge  to  dis- 
tinguish each  other,  wore  a  shirt  over  their  arms. 
Encyc. 

€AM'IS-a-TED,  a.    Dressed  with  a  shirt  outward. 
Johnson. 

CAM'  LET,  71.  [from  camel;  sometimes  written  Came- 
lot.]  A  stuff  originally  made  of  camel's  hair.  It  is 
now  made,  sometimes  of  wool,  sometimes  of  silk, 
sometimes  of  hair,  especially  that  of  goats,  with 
wool  or  silk.  In  some,  the  warp  is  silk  and  wool 
twisted  together,  and  the  woof  is  hair.  The  pure 
Oriental  camlet  is  made  solely  from  the  hair  of  a  sort 
of  goat,  about  Angora.  Camlets  are  now  made  in 
Europe.  Encyc. 

CAM'LET-ED,  a.     Colored,  or  veined.  Herbert. 

€  AM' MOCK,  71.  [Sax.  cammoc  or  cammec]  A  plant, 
pettv  whin,  or  rest-harrow,  Ononis. 

Ia'm otI,  I a-   P*  — »  -  w-  «"»• crooked-] 

Flat ;  depressed.     [Applied  only  to  the  nose,  and  lit- 
tle used.] 
€A'MOUS-£D,  (ka'must,)  a.    Depressed  ;  crooked. 
B.  Jonson. 
€a'MOUS-LY,  adv.    Awry.  Skelton. 

€AMP,  71.  [L.  campus;  Fr.  camp  and  champ;  Arm. 
camp ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  campo ;  Sax.  camp.  The 
sense  is,  an  open,  level  field,  or  plain.  See  Cham- 
pion and  Game.] 


CAM 

1.  The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch  their  tents, 
whether  for  a  night  or  a  longer  time. 

2.  The  order  or  arrangement  of  tents,  or  disposi- 
tion of  an  army,  for  rest ;  as,  to  pitch  a  camp. 

3.  An  army,  or  body  of  troops,  encamped  on  the 
same  field.  Hume. 

CAMP,  B.  t.  or  i.  To  rest,  or  lodge,  as  an  army,  or  travel- 
ers in  a  wilderness  ;  to  pitch  a  camp  ;  to  fix  tents. 

[See  Encamp.] 
€AMP-BED'STEAD,    (-bed'sted,)    n.     A    bedstead 

made  to  fold  up  within  a  narrow  space,  as  used  in 

war  ;  a  tressel  bedstead. 
€AMP'-BOY,  n.    A  boy  that  serves  in  a  camp. 

Dwight. 
CAMP'-FIGHT,  71.     In  law  writers,  a  trial  by  duel,  01 

the  legal  combat  of  two  champions,  for  the  decision 

of  a  controversy.     [Cump  in  W.  is  a  game,  and  cawi- 

piaw  is  to  contend.] 
CAMP'-STOOL,  n.    A  seat,  or  stool,  with  cross-legs 

to  fold  up. 
€AMP-VIN'E-GAR,  n.    A  mixture  of  vinegar  with 

Cayenne   pepper,   soy,   walnut-ketchup,   anchovies, 

and  garlic. 
CAM-PAG'NOL,  n.    A  species  of  rat  with  a  short  tail. 

Kirby. 
CAM-PSIGN',   (kam-pane',)   71.     [Fr.    campagne ;    It. 

campagna ;  Sp.  compaha ;  Port,  cumpanha,  from  camp. 

This  should   be  written   campain,  as   Mitford  writes 

it.] 

1.  An  open  field ;  a  large,  open  plnin  ;  an  extensive 
tract  of  ground  without  considerable  hills.  {Soe 
Champaign.] 

2.  The  time  that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  either  in 
action,  inarches,  or  in  camp,  without  entering  into 
winter  quarters.  A  campaign  is  usually  from  spring 
to  autumn,  or  winter  ;  but  in  some  instances,  armies 
make  a  winter  campaign. 

CAMPAIGN',  v.  i.    To  serve  in  a  campaign. 

Musgrave. 
€AM-PaIGN'ER,  n.    One  who  has  served  in  an  army 

several  campaigns  ;  an  old  soldier  ;  a  veteran. 
CAM-Pa'NA,  «.     [L.J     The  pasque-flower. 
CAM-Pa'NI-A,  71.    A  large  extent  of  open  country; 
applied  to  the  country  round  Rome,  &c. 
2.  A  campaign.    [06s.] 
CAM-PAN'I-FOKM,     a.     [L.   campana,    a   bell,    and 
forma,  form.] 

In  botany,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  ;  applied  to  flowers. 
CAM-PA-iii  LE,   71.     In  architecture,  a   clock  or   bell 

tower.  Elmes. 

eAM-PA-NOL'O-GY,  71.    [L.  campana,  and  Gr.  Xoy  uc.] 
Art  of  ringing  t  :11s  ;  properly,  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
CAM-PAN'Q-LA,-.,.     [L.1     The  bell-flower. 
€AM-PAN'lJ-LATr:,  a.     [L.  campanula,  a  little  bell.] 

In  botany,  in  th-:  form  of  a  bell  ;  bell-shaped. 
€AM-PEACH'Y-V\  OOD  ;  [from  Campcachy,  in  Mex- 
ico.]    See  Logwood. 
CAM-PES'TRAL,      (  a.     [L.  campestris,  from  campus, 
CAM-PES'TRI-AN,  \      a  field.] 

Pertaining  to  an  open  field ;  growing  in  a  field,  or 
open  ground.  Min-timcr. 

CAM'PHeNE,  71.     [A  contraction  of  camphogen.] 

A  name  recently  proposed  for  pure  oil  of  turpentine, 
(commonly  called  spirit  of  turpentine,)  and  lately 
much  used,  in  order  to  disguise  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  substance,  when  it  is  to  be  sold 
for  burning  in  lamps. 
€AM'PHO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  Knpfr.aav,  or  Kauipovpa, 
camphor,  and  yivvau,  to  produce,  because,  by  com- 
bination with  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  oxygen, 
cantphassen  becomes  camphor.] 

A  hydrocarbon,  composed  of  eight  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  and  ten   of  carbon  ;  the  basyle   of  cam- 
phor. 
eAM'PHOR,7i.    [Low  L.  camphora ;   Fr.  camphre  ;   It. 
canfora;   Sp.  alcanfor ;  Port,  canfora;  D.  and  G.  kam- 

S     3        -  

fer;    Ar.     .yi\.^=>   cafor,    kaforon,  from     *iS> 

kafara,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  1S3  kafar,  to  drive  off, 
remove,  separate,  wipe  away  ;  hence,  to  cleanse, 
to  make  atonement.  It  seems  to  be  named  from  its 
purifying  effects,  or  from  exudation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  letter  711  in  this  word  is  casual.] 

A  solid  concrete  substance,  from  the  Laurus  Cam- 
phora, Linn.,  or  Indian  laurel-tree,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing wild  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  It  is  a  whitish 
translucent  substance,  of  a  granular  or  foliated  frac- 
ture, and  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  feel.  It  has  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell, 
and  is  a  powerful  diaphoretic. 

Encyc.     Lunicr.    Aikin. 
Camphor  is  a  protoxyd  of  camphogen. 

eAM'PHOR,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  or  wash  with  cam- 
phor.    [Little  used.] 

€AM-PHOR-A'CEOUS,  o.   Of  the  nature  of  camphor; 
partaking  of  camphor.  Barton. 

€AM'PHOR-aTE,  v.  t.      To  impregnate  witn   cam- 
phor. 

€AM'PHOR-aTE,  71.     In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  camphoric  arid  with  a  base. 

€AM'PHOR-ATE,  a.    Pertaining  to  camphor,  01  im- 
pregnated with  it. 
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CAN 

(!AM'PHOR-A-TED,  a.    Impregnated  with  camphor. 

CAM-PHOR'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  camphor,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities. 

Camphoric  acid  ;  a  crystallized  acid,  produced  by 
long  digestion  or  repeated  distillation  of  camphor  with 
nitric  acid. 

€AJU'PHOR-OIL,  n.  A  fragrant,  limpid  oil,  obtained 
from  the  Dryobalnnnps  an.niutica;  considered  as  cam- 
phor, not  yet  concrete. 

CAM'PHOR-TREE,  n.  The  tree  from  which  cam- 
phor is  obtained.  According  to  Miller,  there  are  two 
sorts  of  trees  that  produce  camphor;  one,  a  native 
of  Borneo,  which  produces  the  best  kind  ;  the  other, 
a  native  of  Japan,  which  resembles  the  bay-tree, 
bearing  black  or  purple  berries.  But  the  tree  grows 
also  in  Sumatra.  The  stem  is  thick,  the  bark  of  a 
brownish  color,  and  the  ramification  strong,  close, 
and  extended.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and 
useful  for  domestic  purposes.  To  obtain  camphor, 
the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  divided  into  pieces,  and 
the  camphor  taken  out ;  it  being  found  in  small, 
whitish  flakes,  situated  perpendicularly,  in  irregular 
veins,  in  and  near  the  center  of  the  tree.  It  is  then 
repeatedly  soaked  and  washed  in  soapy  water,  to  sep- 
arate from  it  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is  then 
passed  through  three  sieves  of  different  texture,  to 
divide  it  into  three  soils,  bead,  belly,  and  foot  cam- 
phor. Camphor-oil  is  camphor,  before  the  operations 
of  nature  have  reduced  it  to  a  concrete  form  ;  and 
concrete  camphor  may  be  reduced  to  oil  by  nitric 
acid.  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  1. 

Camphor  forms,  with  nitric  acid,  a  liquid  com- 
pound, (nitrate  of  camphor.)  Graham. 

Camphor  is  obtained  from  the  Camphora  otjicinarum, 
(Laurus  Camphora,  Linn.,)  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  from  the  Dryobalanops  aromatica,  a  native 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  camphor  from  the  lat- 
ter is  harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  highly  valued, 
particularly  in  the  East. 

CAMP'ING,  ppr.     Encamping. 

CAMP'ING,  n.     A  playing  at  football.  Bryant. 

CAMP'I-ON,  n.  A  plant ;  the  popular  name  of  the 
Lychnis. 

CAM'US,  I  n.      [L.   camisa.]      A    thin    dress.      [JVot 

CAM'IS,    j      English.]  Spenser. 

€AM'-WOOD,  n.  A  tropical  wood,  used  in  dyeing  ; 
sa'd  to  be 'the  produce  of  the  Baphia  nitida,  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

CAN,  71.  [D.  lean ;  Sax.  canna ;  G.  kanne  ;  Dan.  kande  ; 
Sw.  katina;  Corn,  hannnth  :  Sans,  kundha ;  probably 
from  holding,  containing  ;  W.  cannu  or ganu,  to  con- 
tain, gan,  capacity,  a  mortise  ;  Mug.  gain,  in  carpen- 
try. Hence  W.  cant,  a  circle,  a  hoop,  a  fence  round 
a  yard,  a  hundred  ;  L.  centum  ;  Teut.  hund,  in  hun- 
dred.    See  Cent,  and  Hundred,  and  Can,  infra.] 

A  cup  or  vessel  for  liquors,  in  modem  times  made 
of  metal  j  as,  a  can  of  ale. 

CAN,  v.  i.f;prct.  Could,  which  is  from  another  root. 
[See  Cocld.]  [Can  is  from  the  Sax.  centum,  to  know, 
to  bear,  or  produce;  Goth,  kunnan;  Sax.  cunnan,  to 
know,  to  be  able  ;  cunnian,  to  try,  to  attempt,  to 
prove;  cind,  cijn,  gecynd,  kind  ;  L.  genus  ;  D.  knnnen, 
to  know,  to  understand,  to  hold,  to  contain,  to  be 
able,  like  the  Fr.  savoir  ,■  Dan.  kunne,  (kan,  indie, 
pres.  sing.,)  to  be  able  ;  kiendc,  to  know  ;  Sw.  kdnna, 
to  know ;  kunna,  to  be  able  ;  G.  kennen,  to  know  ; 
konnen,  to  be  able.  Hence  cunning,  that  is,  know- 
ing, skillful,  experienced  ;  G.  konnen,  a  being  able, 
ability,  knowledge  ;  kund,  public  ;  kunde,  knowledge, 
acquaintance.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  words  unite 
with  the  Greek  ycvvaio,  to  beget,  as  a  male,  and  to 
bear,  as  a  female,  which  is  connected  with  yivofuxt, 
to  be  born  or  produced.  Can,  cennan,  and  yevraco, 
are  probably  the  same  word ;  and  the  Sax.  ginnan, 
in  the  compounds  agunum,  bvoinmin,  onginnan,  to 
begin,  is  from  the  same  root.  The  primary  sense  is, 
to  strain,  to  stretch,  to  urge  or  thrust  with  force, 
which  gives  the  sense  of  producing,  and  of  holding, 
containing,  which  is  the  primary  sense  of  knowing, 
comprehending  ;  and  straining  gives  the  sense  of 
power.     The  Sax.  cunnian,  to  try,  is  to  strain.     (See 


verb  ;  also,  to  become,  to  be  made,  to  endure ;  also, 

to  create,  to  generate,   to  form;        13  kanina,  to 

know ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  PD,  to  fit  or  prepare,  to  form  or 
fashion  ;  whence  right,  fit ;  as  we  have  right ;  Sax. 
reht ;  L.  rectus,  from  rego,  to  rule,  that  is,  to  strain, 
stretch,  make  straight ;  Syr.  q  kan,  to  begin  to  be, 
and  its  derivatives,  to  plant  or  establish,  to  create, 

to  be  prepared  ;  Eth.  Tlvjy  I  kun,  to  be,  to  become, 
to  be  made  ;  Ch.  and  Sam  as  the  Hebrew.  See 
Class  Gn,  No.  29,  38,  and  58,  42,  45,  &c.  Can,  in 
English,  is  treated  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  being  omitted,  as  in  the  phrases  /  can 
gi,  instead  of  /  can  to  go  ;  thou  canst  go  ;  he  can  go.] 
1.  To  lie  able  ;  to  have  sufficient  strength  or  phys- 


CAN 

ical  power.  One  man  can  lift  a  weight  which  another 
can  not.  A  horse  can  run  a  certain  distance  in  a 
given  time. 

2.  To  have  means  or  instruments,  which  supply 
power  or  ability.  A  man  can  build  a  house,  or  fit  out 
a  ship,  if  he  has  the  requisite  property.  A  nation 
can  not  prosecute  a  war  without  money  or  credit.  I 
will  lend  you  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  can. 

3.  To  be  possible. 
How  can  these  things  be  ?  — John  ill. 


his  appetites,  if  lie  will. 

5.  To  have  just  or  legal  competent  power,  that  is, 
right ;  to  be  free  from  any  restraint  of  moral,  civil, 
or  political  obligation,  or  from  any  positive  prohibi- 
tion. We  can  use  a  highway  for  travel,  for  this  is 
permitted  by  law.  A  man  can  or  can  not  hold  an 
office.  The  Jews  could  not  eat  certain  kinds  of  ani- 
mals which  were  declared  to  be  unclean.  The  house 
of  commons,  in  England,  can  impeach,  but  the  house 
of  lords  only  cuu  try  impeachments.  In  general,  we 
can  do  whatever  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  of  man 
forbid. 

How  can  1  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  ?  —  Gen. 
1  can  not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or 

6.  To  have  natural  strength,  or  capacity ;  to  be 
susceptible  of;  to  be  able  or  free  to  undergo  any 
change,  or  produce  any  effect,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  nature,  or  by  divine  appointment.  Silver 
can  be  melted,  but  can  not  be  changed  into  gold. 

Can  the  rush  g£OW  wilhonl  mil-''  ?  —  Ii.ti  viii. 
Can  the  tier-tree  te.tr  olive  lenks  r —  James  iii. 

7.  To  have  competent  strength,  ability,  fortitude, 
patience,  &c,  in  a  passive  sense.  He  can  not  bear 
reproof.    I  can  not  endure  this  impertinence. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  ;  —  who  can  hear  it  ?  —  John  vi. 

8.  To  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  experience, 
or  skill.  Young  men  are  not  admitted  members  of 
college,  till  they  can  translate  Latin  and  Greek.  An 
astronomer  can  calculate  an  eclipse,  though  he  can 
not  make  a  coat. 

9.  To  have  strength  of  inclination  or  motives  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  obstacles,  impediments,  incon- 
venience, or  other  objection. 

I  have  married  a  wite,  ;md  Ib-refere  I  can  not  come.  —  Luke  xiv. 
I  can  not  rise  and  eive  thee  ;    yri  because  ol'  his  importunity,  he 
will  rise  and  give  him.  —  Luke  xi. 

10.  To  have  sufficient  capacity ;  as,  a  vessel  can 
not  hold  or  contain  the  whole  quantity. 

CAN,  v.  t.     To  know.     [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

GAN'-BUOY,  n.     In  seamenship,  a  buoy  in  form  of  a 

cone,  made  largo,  and  sometimes  painted,  as  a  mark 

to  designate  shoals,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

eAN'-HOOK,  7i.    An  instrument  to  sling  a  cask  by 

the  ends  of  its  staves,  formed  by  reeving  a  piece  of 

rope  through  two  flat  hooks,  and  splicing  its  ends 

together.  Mar.  Diet. 

CA-KA'DI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Canada,  an  extensive 

country  on  the  north  of  the  United  States. 
€A-N  A'DI-AN,  71.    An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Canada. 
CA-NAILLEJ  ,n.     [L.  canis,  a  dog;   Fr.  canaille;  Sp. 

Camilla  ;  Port,  co.nalha  ;  It.  canaglia.] 

The  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the  rabble  ;  the  vulgar. 
€AN'A-KIN,  n.    A  little  can  or  cup.  Sliak. 

CA-NAL',  71.     [L.  canalh,  a  channel  or  kennel;  these 

being  the  same  word  differently  written;  Fr.  canal; 

Arm.  can,  or  canal;  Sp.  and  Port,  canal;  It.  canale. 

(See  Cane.)     It  denotes  a  passage,  from  shooting,  or 

passing.] 

1.  A  passage  for  water ;  a  water-course  ;  properly, 
a  long  trench  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  for  conduct- 
ing water,  and  confining  it  to  narrow  limits ;  but  the 
term  may  be  applied  to  other  water-courses.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  to  artificial  cuts  or  passages  for  water, 
used  for  transportation  ;  whereas  channel  is  applica- 
ble to  a  natural  water-course. 

The  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  is  one  of  the  noblest 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  duct  or  passage  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  through  which  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or 
other  substances  pass ;  or,  more  generally,  any  cy- 
lindrical or  tubular  cavity  in  the  body,  whether  oc- 
cupied by  a  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform  substance;  as, 
the  canal  of  the  spine,  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear,  the  alimentary  canal,  &c. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument ;  a  splint.  Coze. 
€A-NAL'-B6AT,  71.    A  boat  used  on  canals. 
€AN'AL-€5AL,  n.     See  Cannel-Coal. 
€AN-A-LI€'-U-LATE,      )  o.     [L.  canaliculatns,  from 
CAN-ArLIC'-lI-LA-TED,  \     canaliculus,  a  little  pipe, 

from  canalis,  canna,  a  pipe.] 

Channeled  ;  furrowed.     In  botany,  having  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  above,  and  convex  underneath  ; 
applied  to  the  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole  of  plants.    Martyn. 
€A-NA'RY,  7i.     Wine  made  in  the  Canary  Isles. 

2.  An  old  dance.    Shakspeare  has  used  the  word 
as  a  verb,  for  to  dance,  in  a  kind  of  cant  phrase. 
CA-NA'RY-BIRD,  71.    A  Miiginu'  bird  from  the  Canary 
Isles,  a  species  of  Fringilla.    The  bill  is  conical  and 


birds  are  now  bred  in  other  countries. 

€A-NA'RY-GRASS,  11.  A  plant,  the  Phalaris,  whose 
seeds  are  collected  for  canary-birds. 

CAN'CEL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  canceller  ;  Port,  cancellar;  L.  can- 
cello,  to  deface,  properly,  to  make  cross-bars  or  lat- 
tice-work ;  hence,  to  make  cross  lines  on  writing,  from 
cancelli,  cross-bars  or  lattice-work  ;  Gr.  KiyxXts  i  Syr. 

writing,  and  deface  them ; 
to  blot  out  or  obliterate. 

2.  To  annul,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  cancel  an  obligation 
or  a  debt. 

3.  In  printing,  to  suppress  and  reprint,  for  the  sake 
of  substituting  other  matter  ;  as,  to  cancel  a  page. 

€AN'CEL,  71.  In  printing,  the  suppression  and  reprint- 
ing of  a  page  or  more  of  a  work  ;  the  part  thus  altered. 

€AN'CEL-LATE,  a.  Consisting  of  a  network  of  veins, 
without  intermediate  parenchyma,  as  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants. 

€AN'CEL-La-TED,  a.     [L.  cancellatus,  cancello.] 

1.  Cross-barred  ;  marked  with  cross  lines.   Orcw. 

2.  Cellular,  as  the  porous  structure  of  bones. 

Mantcll. 

CAN-CEL-La  'TION,  71.  The  act  of  defacing  by  cross 
lines  ;  a  canceling. 

€AN'CEL-£D,  pp.     Crossed  ;  obliterated  ;  annulled. 

€AN'C£L-IJS"G,  ppr.  Crossing  ;  obliterating  ;  annull- 
ing. 

CAN'CER,  n.  [L.  cancer ;  Sax.  cancre ;  Fr.  cancre ;  D. 
kanker ;  Sp.  cangrejo,  cancro;  It.  cancro,  canchero ;  Gr. 
Koyx'i-  This  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  though  ap- 
plied to  the  shell  ;  Kapxivoc,  a  cancer,  is  a  different 
word.  From  the  Greek,  the  Latins  have  concha, 
Eng.  conch.  But  77  is  not  radical ;  for  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  W.  cocos,  Eng.  cockle ;  Fr.  coquille,  cogue,  It. 
coccia.  These  words  are  probably  from  the  same  root 
as  Sp.  cocar,  to  wrinkle,  twist,  or  make  wry  faces ; 
Ir.  cuachaim,  to  fold  ;  Eng.  coehle.  to  shrink  or  pucker  ; 
verbs  which  give  the  primary  sense.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  cancer  and  canker  are  the  same  word  ;  canker  be- 

i  cancer  was  ap- 
plied, as  a  generic  name,  by  Linnaeus,  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  animals,  marked  by  him  in  his  class 
Insecta,  order  Aptera,  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
orders  of  Cuvier's  class  Crustacea,  and  including  the 
crab,  lobster,  shrimp,  crayfish,  &.c.  The  term  is  now 
confined  to  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  including  only  the 
common  European  crab  and  a  few  allied  species. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, represented  by  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  limiting 
the  sun's  course  northward  in  summer ;  hence,  the 
sign  of  the  summer  solstice. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  roundish,  hard,  unequal,  scirrhous 
tumor,  which  usually  ulcerates,  is  very  painful,  and 
generally  fatal.  In  the  most  limited  sense,  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  mamma,  commencing  with  an  une- 
ven livid  induration,  marked  by  cancriform  dilated 


eral  sense,  any  local  affection  commencing  with  an 
induration,  and  terminating  in  a  phagedenic  ulcer,  or 
any  malignant  phagedenic  ulcer,  whether  commen- 
cing with  an  induration  or  not. 

€AN'CER-ATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  into  a  cancer ;  to  be- 
come cancerous.  LP  Estrange. 

€AN-CER-a'TION,  n.  A  growing  cancerous,  or  into 
a  cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS,  a.  Like  a  cancer ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  cancer.  Wiseman. 

OAN'CER-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  cancer. 

€AN'CER-OUS-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  cancer- 

OAN'CRI-FORM,  a.     Cancerous.  [ous. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  cancer  or  crab. 

€AN'€RINE,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

CAN'CRlTE,  n.  [from  cancer.]  A  fossil  or  petrified 
crab.  Fourcroy. 

€AN-DE-LA'BRTJM,  71.     [L.] 

1.  A  tall  support  for  a  lamp. 

2.  A  candlestick  with  branches. 
eAN'DENT,  a.     [L.  candens,  from  candeo,  to  be  white 

or  hot.    See  the  verb  to  Cant.] 
Very  hot;  heated  to  whiteness  ;  glowing  with  heat. 
€AN'DI-€ANT,  a.     Growing  white.  Diet. 

OAN'DID,  a.t  [L.  Candidas,  white,  from  candeo,  to  be 

white  ;  W.  canu,  to  bleach.     See  Cant.] 

1.  White.  Dryden. 
[But  in  this  sense  rarely  vsed.] 

2.  Fair;  open  ;  frank  ;  ingenuous;  free  from  undue 
bias  ;  disposed  to  think  and  judge  according  to  truth 
and  justice,  or  without  partiality  or  prejudice  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

3.  Fair  ;  just ;  impartial  ;  applied  to  things ;  as,  a 
candid  view,  or  construction. 

€AN'DI-DaTE,  71.  [L.  candidatus,  from  candidus, 
white  ;  those  who  sought  offices  in  Rome  being 
obliged  to  wear  a  white  gown.] 

1.  One  who  seeks  or  aspires  to  some  office  or  priv- 
ilege, and  who  offers  himself  for  the  same  ;  usually 
followed  by  for;  as,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  sher- 
iff; a  candioale  for  baptism  or  confirmation. 

2.  One  who  is  in  contemplation  for  an  office,  or  for 
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preferment,  by  those  who  have  power  to  elect  or  ap- 
point, though' he  does  not  offer  himself. 

3.  One  who,  by  his  services  or  actions,  will  or  may 
justly  obtain  preferment  or  reward,  or  whose  conduct 
tends  to  secure  it;  as,  a  candidate  for  praise. 

4.  A  man  who  is  qualified,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  church,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  take  the 
charge  of  a  parish  or  religious  society,  and  proposes 
to  settle  in  the  ministry.     [United  States.] 

5.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  trial  or  probation  for  a 
reward,  in  another  life  ;  as,  a  candidate  for  heaven  or 
for  eternity. 

CAN'DID-LY,  adv.  Openly;  frankly;  without  trick 
or  disguise  ;  ingenuously. 

CAN'DID-NESS,  n.  Openness  of  mind  ;  frankness ; 
fairness  ;  ingenuousness. 

€AN'D[-£D,  (kan'did,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  candy.]  Pre- 
served with  sugar,  or  incrusted  with  it;  covered  with 
crystals  of  sugar  or  ice,  or  with  matter  resembling 
them  ;  as,  candied  raisins. 

CAN'DI-FY,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  or  become  white,  or 
candid. 

CAN'DLE,  n.  [L.  Sp.  and  It.  candela ;  Fr.  chandelle ; 
Sax.  candel;  Pers.  handily  Arm.  cantol;  W.  canwyll; 
It.  cainneal ;  from  L.  candeo,  to  shine,  to  be  white,  or 
its  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  shoot, 
to  throw,  to  radiate.     See  Cant  and  Chant.] 

1.  Along,  but  small,  cylindrical  body  of  tallow, 
wax,  or  spermaceti,  formed  on  a  wick  composed  of 
linen  or  cotton  threads,  twisted  loosely,  used  for  a 
portable  light  of  domestic  use. 

2.  A  light. 

3.  A  light ;  a  luminary.  In  Scripture,  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  is  the  divine  favor  and  blessing,  Job  xxix.  3  ; 
or  the  conscience  or  understanding.     Prov.  XX.  27. 

Excommunication  by  inch  if  candle,  is  when  the  of- 
fender is  allowed  time  to  repent,  while  a  candle  burns, 
and  is  then  excommunicated. 

Sale  by  inch  of  candle,  is  an  auction  in  which  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  bid  only  till  a  small  piece  of  can- 
dle burns  out. 

Medicated  candle;  in  medicine,  a  bougie. 

Rush  candle?,  are  used  in  sonic  countries;  they  are 
made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes,  peeled  except  on 
one  side,  and  dipped  in  grease.  Encyc. 

CAN'DLE-RER-RY-TREE,  n.  The  Myrica  cerifera, 
or  wax-bearing  myrtle  ;  a  shrub  common  in  North 
America,  from  Hie  berries  of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or 
oil  is  procured,  of  which  candles  are  made.  The  oil 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  in  water;  the  oil, 
rising  to  the  surf  ice,  is  skimmed  oil',  and  when  cool, 
is  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  and  of  a  dull  green 
color.     In  popular  language,  this  is  called  bay-berry 

flAN'DLE-BOMB,  (kan'dl-bum,)  n.  A  small  glass 
bubble,  filled  with  water,  placed  in  the  wick  of  a 
candle,  where  it  bursts  with  a  report. 

CAN'DLE-t'oAL.     See  Cannel-Coal. 

CAN'DLE-HoLD'ER,  n.     [candle  and  hold.)     A  per- 
son that  holds  a  candle.     Hence,  one  that  remotely 
assists  another,  but  is  otherwise  not  of  importance. 
Shale. 

CAN'DLE-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  [candle  and  light]  The 
light  of  a  candle  ;  the  necessary  candles  for  use. 

Molineux. 

€AN'DLE-MAS,  n.  [candle  and  mass,  Sax.  mcessa; 
candle-feast.] 

The  feast  of  the  church,  celebrated  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  in  honor  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  called  from  the  great  number  of 
lights  used  on  that  occasion.  This  feast  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  declaration  of  Simeon,  that 
our  Savior  was  "tobea  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 
On  this  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  consecrate  all  the 
candles  and  tapers  which  are  to  be  used  in  their 
churches  during  the  whole  year.  In  Rome,  the  pope 
performs  the  ceremony  himself,  and  distributes  wax 
candles  to  the  cardinal's  and  others,  who  carry  them  in 
procession  through  the  great  hall  of  the  pope's  palace. 
The  ceremony  was  prohibited  in  England  by  an  or- 
der of  council  in  1548.  But  Candlemas  is  one  of  the 
four  terms  for  paying  and  receiving  rents  and  inter- 
est ;  and  it  gives  name  to  a  law  term,  beginning  Ian. 
15,  and  ending  Feb.  3.  Encyc. 

CAN'DLE-STICK,  n.     [candle  and  stick ;  Sax.  candeU 

An  instrument  or  utensil  to  hold  a  candle,  made  in 
different  forms  and  of  different  materials  ;  originally, 
a  stick  or  piece  of  wood. 
€AN'DLE-STUFF,  n.    [candle  and  stuff.]    A  material 
of  which  candles  are  made,  as  tallow,  wax,  &c. 

€AN'DLE-WAST'ER,  n.  [candle  and  toaste.fone 
who  wastes  or  consumes  caudles  ;  a  hard  student,  or 
one  who  studies  by  candlelight ;  a  spendthrift. 

B.  Sanson.     Shak. 

CAN'DLE-WTCK,  n.     The  wick  for  candles. 

CAN'DLES-ENDS.K.p,.  Scraps :  fragments.  Beaum. 

eAN'DOCK ,-ti.    A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

OAN'DOR,  n.    [L.  candor,  from  candeo,  to  be  white.] 

Openness  of  heart  ;  frankness  ;  ingenuousness  of 

mind  ;  a  disposition  to  treat  subjects  with  fairness  ; 

freedom  from  prejudice  or  disguise  ;  sincerity.    Watts. 


CAN 

CAN'DY,  v.  t.  [It.  candire,  to  candy,  to  preserve  ; 
cundito,  candied  ;  Fr.  candir.  This  seems  not  to  be 
the  Latin  condio,  for  the  Italian  has  also  condirc. 
'^Possibly  it  may  be  from  L.  candeo,  to  be  white.  But 
So. 
in  Ar.  JsaJ"  hand,  kandon,  is  the  saccharine  matter 
of  the  sugar-cane,  or  concrete  sugar,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  Persian  ;  Sans,  khand.] 

1.  To  conserve  or  dress  with  sugar ;  to  boil  in  sugar. 

2.  To  form  into  congelations  or  crystals.       Shak. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  cover  or  incrust  with  congela- 
tions, or  crystals  of  ice.  Dryden. 

GAN'DY,  v.  i.  To  form  into  crystals,  or  become  con- 
gealed ;  to  take  on  the  form  of  candied  sugar. 

CAN'DYjTi.     A  species  of  confectionery,  or  compound 
of  sugar  with  some  other  substance,  as  sugar  candy, 
molasses  candy,  &c. 
2.  In  Bombay,  a  weight  of  5G0  pounds. 

CAN'DY-ING,  ppr.     Conserving  with  sugar. 

CAN'DY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  preserving  simples  in 
substance,  bv  boiling  them  in  sugar.  Encyc. 

CAN'DY-TUFTS,  re.     A  plant,  the  Iheris. 

Fain,  of  Plants. 
2.  A  Cretan  flower.  Tate. 

CANE,  n.  [L.  canna ;  Gr.  k avua  ;  Fr.  canne  ;  W.  cumn  ; 
Sp.  cana  ;  Port,  cana  or  canna ;  It.  canna  ;  Arm.  cancn  ; 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  mp.  In  the  Arabic,  a  word 
of  this  family  signifies  a  subterraneous  passage  for 
water,  or  canal.     It  probably  signifies  a  shoot.] 

1.  In  botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  several  species 
of  plants  belonging  to  different  genera,  such  as 
Arundo,  Calamus,  Sa.-chariini,  &c.  Among  these 
is  the  bamboo  of  the  East  Indies,  with  a  strong  stem, 
which  serves  for  pipes,  poles,  and  walking-sticks. 
The  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica, furnishes  the  juice  from  which  are  made  sugar, 
molnsses,  and  spirit.     [See  Suoau-Cani:.] 

2.  A  walking-stick. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.  Dryden. 

4.  A  long  measure,  in  several  countries  of  Europe; 
at  Naples, the  length  is  7  feet  3|  inches  ;  in  Thoulouse, 
in  France,  5  feet  8^  inches ;  in  Provence,  &c,  6  feet 
54  inches. 

CaNE,  ».  t.    To  beat  with  a  cane  or  walking-stick. 

CANE'-BRAKE,  n.  [cane  and  brake.]  A  thicket  of 
canes.  Ellicott. 

€ANE'-IIoLE,  n.  [cane  an  A  hole.]  A  hole  or  trench 
for  planting  the  cuttings  of  cane,  on  sugar  planta- 
tions. Edwards's  W.  Indies. 

CANE'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes, for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

€ANE'-TRASH,  n.  [cane  and  trash.]  Refuse  of  canes, 
or  macerated  rinds  of  cane,  reserved  for  fuel  to  boil 
the  cane-juice.  Edwards's  W.  Indies. 

€A-NES'CENT,  a.     [L.  cancscens.] 
Growing  white  or  hoary. 

CA-NIC  IT-LA,  )  re.      [L.   canicula,  a   little   dog,  from 

€Ai\''I-€ULE,    j      canis,  a  dog.] 

A  star  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major,  called 
also  the  Dog-star,  or  Sirias  ;  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  the  largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars.  From  the  rising  of  this  heliaeally,  or  at  its 
emersion  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dnir-days. 

CA-Nie'lI-LAR,  a.     [L.  canicularis.] 
Pertaining  to  the  dog-star. 

€A-NINE',  a.     [L.  caninus,  from  canis,  a  dog.] 

Pertaining  to  dogs  ;  having  the  properties  or  qual- 
ities of  a  dog  ;  as,  a  canine  appetite,  insatiable  hunger  ; 
canine  madness,  or  hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth;  the  sharp,  pointed  teeth,  on  each  side, 
between  the  incisors  and  grinders;  so  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  teeth.  In  man  and 
most  of  the  mammalia,  there  are  two  of  them  in  each 
jaw,  one  on  each  side  of  the  incisors. 

Canis  Major ;  the  Greater  Dog  ;  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  under  the  feet  of  Orion  ; 
including  Sirius  or  the  dog-star. 

Canis  Minor;  the  Lesser  Dog  ;  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  just  below  Gemini,  including 
Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Brande. 

CaN'ING,  n.     A  beating  with  a  stick  or  cane. 

eAN'IS-TER,  n.    [L.  canistrum  ,  Gr.  Kauaorpov,  xavm, 

or  navtov ;  Fr.  canastre  ;  Port,  canastra  ;  Sp.  canasta.] 

Properly,  a  small  basket,  as  in  Dryden  ;  but  more 

fevcrnllii,  a  small  box  or  case,  for  tea,  coffee,  &c. 
NICER,  n.     [L.  cancer  ;  Sax.  cancere  or  cancre  ;  D. 
kanker  ;  Fr.  chancre  ;  It.  canchero.     This  is  the  Latin 
cancer,  with  the  Roman  pronunciation.    See  Cancer.] 

1.  A  disease  incident  to  trees,  which  causes  the 
bark  to  rot  and  fall. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  certain  small,  eroding  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  particularly  of  children.  They  are 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  slough.  [See 
Aphth.e.]  Cyc. 

3.  A  virulent,  corroding  ulcer ;  or  any  thing  that 
corrodes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

Aiterbury. 
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4.  An  eating,  corroding,  virulent  humor ;   corro- 
sion. Shak. 

5.  A  kind  of  rose,  the  dog-rose.    Peacham.    Shak. 


6.  In  farriery,  a  running  thrush  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
a  disease  in  horses'  feet,  discharginz  a  fetid  leaner 
from  the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  frog.  Encyc. 

€ANK'ER,  v.  t.     To  eat,  corrode,  corrupt,  consume,  in 

the  manner  that  a  cancer  affects  the  body.    Herbert. 

2.  To  infect  or  pollute.  Mdison. 

CANK'ER,  v.  i.  To  grow  corrupt ;  to  decay,  or  waste 
away  by  means  of  any  noxious  cause  ;  to  grow  rusty, 
or  to  be  oxydized,  as  a  metal.  Bacon. 

CANK'ER-BIT,  a.  Bitten  with  a  cankered  or  enven- 
omed tooth.  Shak. 

€ANK'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Eaten,  corroded,  or  corrupted. 
2.  a.     Crabbed  ;  uncivil.  Spenser. 

eANK'ER-ED-LY,' adv.    Crossly;  adversely. 

€ANK'ER-FL)?,  re.     A  fly  that  preys  on  fruit. 

Walton. 

CANK'ER-LIKE,  a.  Eating  or  corrupting  like  a 
canker. 

eANK'ER-OCJS,  n.     Corroding  like   a  canker. 

€ANK'ER-WORM,  n.  A  worm  destructive  to  trees 
or  plants.  In  Mmerica,th'\s  name  is  given  to  a  worm 
that,  in  some  years,  destroys  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
apple-trees.  This  animal  springs  from  an  egg  de- 
posited by  a  miller,  that  issues  from  the  ground. 

E.  C.  Hcrrick. 

CANK'ER-Y,  a.    Rusty. 

CAN'NA-BlNE,  a.  [L.  cannabinus,  from  cannabis, 
hemp.] 

Pertaining  to  hemp;  hempen. 

CAN'NEL-CoAL,  )  n.    A  fossil  coal  of  a  black  color, 

eAN'DLK-€oAL,  (  sufficiently  hard  and  solid  to  be 
cut  and  polished.  It  burns  readily,  with  a  clear  yel- 
low name,  and  on  this  account  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  candles.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  ink- 
holders  and  toys.  , 

eAN'NE-QUIN,  ».  White  cotton  cloth  from  the  East 
Indies,  suitable  for  the  Guinea  trade.  Encyc. 

CAN'NI-BAL,  7i.  [This  word  is  probably  of  Indian 
origin.  Columbus,  in  his  narration  of  his  discov- 
eries, mentions  certain  people  called  Canibals;  but 
in  the  isles,  he  remarks,  the  natives  lived  in  great 
fear  of  the  CaribaU,  or  people  of  Cariba,  called,  in 
Hispaniola,  Carib.  Hence  it  seems  tiiat  Canibals  and 
Caribee  are  the  same  won!  diil'ereiuh  pronounced.] 

A  human  being  that  eats  human  flesh ;  a  man- 
eater,  or  anthropophagite.  Bacon.     Bentley. 

eAN'NI-BAL-ISM,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh  by  mankind. 

2.  Murderous  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  Burke. 

CAN'NI-BAL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 
Shak. 

CAN'NON,  n*  [Fr.  canon;  Arm.  canon  or  canol;  D. 
kanon;  G.  knnone;  Sr\.  canon;  Port,  canltom;  It. 
cannone.  Probably  from  L.  canna,  a  tube.  See 
Cane.] 

A  large  military  engine  for  throwing  balls,  and 
other  instruments  of  death,  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. Guns  of  this  kind  are  made  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  of  different  sizes,  earning  balls  from  three 
or  four  pounds  to  forty-eight  pounds'  weight.  In 
some  countries,  they  have  been  made  of  much 
larger  size.  The  smaller  guns  of  this  kind  are 
called  lielil-pieces. 

CAN-NON-ADE',  n.  The  act  of  discharging  cannon 
and  throwing  balls,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an 
army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort.  The  term 
usually  implies  an  attack  of  some  continuance. 

CAN-NON-ADE',  v.  t.  To  attack  with  heavy  artillery  ; 
to  throw  balls,  or  other  deadly  weapons,"  as  chain- 
shot  or  langrage,  against  an  enemy's  army,  town, 
fortress,  or  ship;  to  baiter  with  cannon  shot. 

OAN-NON-ADE',  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon  ;  to  play 
with  large  guns. 

€AN-NON-AD'ED,  pp.    Attacked  with  cannon  shot. 

€AN-NON-aD'ING,  ppr.    Battering  with  cannon  shot. 

CAN'NON-BALL,  n.  A  ball,  usually  made  of  cast 
iron,  to  be  thrown  from  cannon.  Cannon-bullet,  of 
the  like  signification,  is  not  now  used.  Cannon-balls 
were  oris' 

CAN'NON- 

tarsal  bone  of  the  horse.  Brande. 

CAN'NON-MET'AL,  n.  A  variety  of  bronze  ;  or  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  about 

CAN-NON-EER',  )  n.    A  man  who  manages  cannon  ; 

CAN  NOX-iTJC,   \     an  engineer. 

CAN'NON-PROOF,  a.    Proof  against  cannon-shot. 

€AN'NON-SHOT,  re.  A  ball  for  cannon  ;  also,  the 
range  or  distance  a  cannon  will  throw  a  ball. 

CAN'NOT,  [can  and  not.]  These  words  are  usually 
united,  but  certainly  without  good  reason  ;  canst  and 
not  are  never  united. 

€AN'NU-LAR,  a.     [L.  canna,  a  tube.] 

Tubular  ;  having  the  form  of  a  tube.  Encyc. 

CAN'NY,    )a.      Cautious;  wary;    skillful;  dextrous. 

CAN'NIE.  \      [Scottish.]  Burns. 

CA-NOE',  (ka-noo',)  71.*  [Fr.  canot ;  Sp.  canoa  ,  It.  ca- 
noe,ox  canon.  This  is  said  to  be  of  Indian  orig.n  ;  as 
all  the  Spanish  historians  of  America,  when  they 
first  mention  the  word,  give  an  explanation  of  it: 
"Ilia  in  terrain  suis  lintribus,  quas  conoas  vocant, 
eduxerunt."     P.  Martyr.] 

1.  A  boat  used  by  rude  nations,  formed  of  the  body 
or  trunk  of  a  tree,  excavated,  by  cutting  or  burning, 
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into  a  suiixble  shape.  Similar  boats  are  now  used, 
by  civilized  men,  for  fishing  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  impelled  by  a  paddle,  instead  of  an  oar. 
2.  A  boat  made  of  bark  or  skins,  used  by  savages. 
GAN'ON,  n.  [Sax.  canon  ;  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  canon  ;  ft. 
canone;  L.  canon;  Gr.  Kavav.  Dr.  Owen  deduces 
the  word  from  the  Heb.  n:p,  a  cane,  reed,  or  meas- 
uring-rod. In  Eth.  TIL  kanan,  signifies  to  set,  to 
establish,  to  form  a  rule  ,  whence  ranun,  a  rule.  But 
this  verb  is  probably  from  the  noun.  The  word  is 
from  one  of  the  mots  in  Class  On,  which  signifies  to 
set,  or  to  strain.  The  Welsh  unites  it  with  the  root 
of  can,  L.  cano,  to  sing,  W.  canon,  a  song,  a  rule,  a 
canon,  from  cunu,  To  sing,  L.  cana.  The  sense  of  can- 
on is,  that  which  is  set  or  established.] 

1.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine 
or  discipline,  enacted  by  a  council  and  confirmed  by 
the  sovereign  ;  a  decision  of  matters  in  religion,  or  a 
regulation  of  policy  or  discipline,  by  a  general  or  pro- 
vincial council. 

2.  A  law  or  rule  in  general. 

3.  The  genuine  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  called 
the  sacred  canon,  or  general  rule  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious duty,  given  bv  inspiration. 

4.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  ;  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

A  cardinal  canon,  is  one  attached  to  a  church,  incar- 
dinutus,  as  a  priest  to  a  parish. 

Domiceliary  canons,  are  young  canons,  not  in  or- 
ders, having  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Erpeclatiee  canons:  having  no  revenue  or  prebend, 
but  having  the  title  and  dignities  of  canons,  a  voice 
in  the  chapter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir,  till  a  prebend 
should  fall. 

Foreign  canons  ;  such  as  did  not  officiate  in  their 
canonries ;  opposed  to  ntaiisionary  or  residentiary  can- 
Lay,  secnlar,  or  honorary  caunus;  laymen  admitted, 
out  of  honor  or  respect,  into  some  chapter  of  canons. 

Regular  canons;  who  live  an  ascetic  life,  in  monas- 
teries or  in  community,  and  who,  to  the  practice  of 
their  rules,  have  added  the  profession  of  vows. 

Tertiary  canons ;  who  have  only  the  third  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  canonicate.  Encyc. 

5.  In  monasteries,  a  book  containing  the  ruies  of  the 
order. 

6.  A  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  and  canon- 
ized in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

7.  Canon  of  the  mass;  the  entire  office  of  the  mass, 
but  particularly  the  secret  words  of  the  mass  from 
the  preface  to  the  pater,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
priest  consecrates  the  host.  The  people  are  to  re- 
hearse this  part  of  the  service  on  their  knees,  and  in 
a  voice  lower  than  can  be  heard. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

8.  In  ancient,  music,  a  rule  or  method  for  determin- 
ing the  intervals  of  notes,  invented  by  Ptolemy. 

9.  In  modern  music,  a  kind  of  perpetual  fugue,  in 
which  the  different  parts,  beginning  one  after  anoth- 
er, repeat  incessantly  the  same  air.  Busby. 

10.  In  geometry  and  algebra,  a  general  rule  for  the 
solution  of  cases  of  a  given  kind. 

11.  In  pharmacy,  a  rule  for  compounding  medicines. 

12.  In  surgery,  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up 
wounds. 

Canon  law,  is   a   collection  of  ecclesiastical   laws, 
serving  as  the  rule  of  church  government. 
€Al\"ON-BIT,  n.     That  part  of  a  bit  let  into  a  horse's 

mouth. 
CAN'ON-ESS,  n.     A  woman   who  enjoys  a  prebend, 
affixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids,  without  oblig- 
ing  them   to   make   any   vows,    or   renounce    the 
world.  Encyc. 

eA-NON'lC,  I         rT    „„„„,„■„„„  n 

€  A-.Vl  >N'IC-AL,  J  "•     L^'  canontcas-i 

Pertaining  to  a  canon  ;  according  to  the  eanon  or 
rule. 

Canonical  h,>al:s,  or  canonical  Scriptures,  are  those 
books  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  admitted  by  the 
canons  of  the  church  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  admits  the  Apocryphal 
books  to  be  canonical ;  the  Protestants  reject  them. 

Canonical  hours,  are  certain  stated  times  of  the  day, 
fixed  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  appropriated  to 
the  offices  of  praver  and  devotion.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, these  hours  are  from  eight  o'clock  to  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  before  and  after  which  marriage  can 
not  be  legally  performed  in  the  church.  Encyc. 

Canonical  obedience,  is  submission  to  the  canons  of 
a  church,  especially  the  submission  of  the  inferior 
clergv  to  their  bishops,  and  of  other  religious  or- 
ders to  their  superiors. 

'Canonical  punishments,  are  such  as  the  church 
may  inflict,  as  excommunication,  degradation,  pen- 
ance, &c. 

Canonical  life,  is  the  method  or  rule  of  living  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  communi- 
ty, a  course  of  living  prescribed  for  clerks,  less  rigid 
than  the  monastic,  and  more  restrained  than  the  sec- 
ular 
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Canonical  sins,  in  the  anciimt  church,  were  those  for 
which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted,  as  idolatry, 
murder,  adultery,  heresy,  &c. 

Canonical  letters,  anciently,  were  letters  which 
passed  between  the  orthodox  clergy,  as  testimoni- 
als of  their  faith,  to  keep  up  the  catholic  commun- 
ion, and  to  distinguish  them  from  heretics. 

Canonical  epistles,  is  an  appellation  given  to  those 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  called  gen- 
eral or  catholic.  Encyc. 

GA-NON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
the  canon. 

CA-NON'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ca- 
nonical. 

€A-NON'I€-ALS,  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  the  clergy, 
worn  when  they  officiate. 

€A-NON'I€-ATE,  n.     The  office  of  a  canon.  Encyc. 

CAN-ON-IC'I-TY,  n.  Th°  -late  of  belonging  to" the 
canon,  or  genuine  bonks  of  Scripture. 

€AN'ON-IST,  n.  A  professor  of  canon  law;  one 
skilled    in  the    study  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical 

€  AN-ON-IST'I€,  o.     Having  the  knowledge  of  a  can- 

CAN-ON-I-Za'TION,  7!.  [See  Canonize.]  The  act 
of  declaring  a  man  a  saint,  or  rather  the  act  of  rank- 
ing a  deceased  person  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
called  a  canon.  This  act  is  preceded  by  beatification, 
and  by  an  examination  into  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  person  ;  after  which  the  pope  decrees  the  canon- 
ization. Addison.  Encyc. 
2.  The  state  of  being  sainted. 

€AN'ON-IZE,  v.  t.  [from  canon.]  To  declare  a  man 
a  saint,  and   rank  him   in  the  catalogue  called  a 

C  AVi  iN-TZ-ED,  pp     Declared  to  be  a  saint. 

CAN'ON-TZ-ING,  ppr.     Declaring  to  be  a  saint. 

€AN'ON-RY,      )  n.     An  ecclesiastical  benefice,  in  a 

€AN'ON-SHIP,  j  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
which  has  a  prebend  or  stated  allowance  but  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church  commonly  annexed  to 
it.  The  benefice  filled  by  a  canon.  A  prebend  may 
subsist  without  a  canonry  ;  but  a  canonicate  is  in- 
separable from  a  prebend.  Jli/liffe.     Encyc. 

CAN'O-PI-ED,  (kan'c-pid,)  a.  [See  Canopy.]  Cov- 
ered with  a  canopy.  Milton. 

€AN'0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  tmvconciov,  a  pavilion  or  net 
spread  over  a  bed  to  keep  off  gnats,  from  Kojvoiip, 
a  gnat.] 

1.  A  covering  over  a  throne,  or  over  a  bed  ;  more 
generally,  a  covering  over  the  head.  So  the  sky  is 
called  a  canopy,  and  a  canopy  is  borne  over  the  head 
in  processions. 

2.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  magnificent  dec- 
oration, serving  to  cover  and  crown  an  altar,  throne, 
tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or  the  like.  Encyc. 

CAN'O-PY,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  canopy.     Dryd'en, 

€AN'0-PY-Ii\G,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  canopy. 

€A-NO'ROUS,    a.     [L.  canorus,  from  cano,  to  sing.] 
Musical  ;  tuneful.  Brown. 

CA-No'ROUS-NESS,  n.     Musicalness. 

€ANT,  «.  t.  [L.  canto,  to  sing;  Sp.  cantor;  Port,  id., 
to  sing,  to  chant,  to  recite,  to  creak,  to  chirp,  to  whis- 
tle ;  It.  cantare,  to  sing,  to  praise,  to  crow  ;  Fr.  chan- 
ter ;  Arm.  cana ;  from  L.  cano,  to  sing.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust,  or  drive,  as  in  can ;  a  sense 
retained  in  the  phrase  to  rant  over  any  thing.  In 
singing,  it  implies  a  modulation  or  inflection  of  voice. 
In  Welsh,  can,  with  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel, 
signifies  a  song,  and  white,  L.  cano,  canus,  and  caneo. 
These  are  from  the  same  root,  and  have  the  same  rad- 
ical sense,  to  throw  or  shoot,  as  rays  of  light,  to 
shine,  probably  applied  to  the  sun's  morning  rays. 
W.  cana,  to  sing  ;  Sanscrit,  gana;  Persic,  kandam.] 

1.  In  po]*'.ar  usage,  to  give  a  sudden  thrust  or  in 
pulse  ;  as,  to  cant  round  a  stick  of  timber,  to  cant  a 
foot-ball.  Forby's  East  Jlngh 

2.  To  incline  or  pitch  forward,  as  a  cask,  to  make 
it  run  more  freely. 

3.  To  speak  with  a  whining  voice,  or  an  affected 
singing  tone. 

[In  this  sense,  it  is  usually  intransitive.] 

4.  To  sell  by  auction,  or  to  bid  a  price  at  auction. 

Swift 
CANT,  n.    A  thrust,  push,  or  other  impulse,  with  ; 
sudden  jerk  ;  as,  to  give  a  ball  a  cant. 
[  This  is  the  literal  sense.] 

2.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  as,  to  be 
on  the  cant.  Tetton. 

3.  A  whining,  singing  manner  of  speech  ;  a  quaint, 
affected  mode  of  uttering  words,  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  preaching. 

4.  The  whining  speech  of  beggars,  as  in  asking 
alms  and  making  complaints  of  their  distresses. 

5  The  peculiar  words  and  phrases  of  professional 
men  ;  phrases  often  repeated,  or  not  well  authorized. 

6.  Any  barbarous  jargon  in  speech. 

7.  Whining  pretension  to  goodness.         Johnson. 

8.  Outcry  at  a  public  sale  of  goods  ;  a  call  for  bid- 
ders at  an  auction.  Swift. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
auction,  auctio,  a  hawking,  a  crying  out,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  dialect,  a  singing  out ;  but  I  believe  not  in  use 
in  the  United  States. 
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CANT,  n.     [D.  kant,  a  corner.] 

An  external  angle  or  quoin  of  a  building.    Ow'dt. 
A  niche  ;  a  corner  or  retired  place.        B.  Jonson. 
Cant-timbers,  in  a  ship,  are  those  which    ire  situ- 
ated at  the  two  ends.  Mar.  Diet. 
CAN-TAB' I-LE,  [It.,]  in  msic,  denotes   an  elegant, 

smooth,    graceful  stj  k 
CAN-Ta'BRI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Cantabria,  on  the 

Bav  of  Biscav,  in  Spain. 

CAN-TA-BPJG'I-AN,  n.    A  student  or  graduate  of  the 

university  of  Cambridge,  Eug. ;  often  abridged  into 

Cantab.  Smart. 

CAN'T A-LIV-ER,  )  n.    [cantle  and  eaves.    Qu.  canterii 

CAN'TI-LEV-ER,  j  *  labrum,   the   lip  of   the   rafter. 

Braude.] 

In  architecture,  a  piece  of  wood,  framed  into  the 

front  or  side  of  a  house,  to  suspend  the  moldings  and 

CAN'TA-LOUPE,  )  n.      A    small,   round    variety  'of 
CAN'TA-LEUP,    j      muskmelon,  of  a  very  delicate 

CAN-TA'Ta,  n.     [Italian,  from  cantare,  to  sing  ;  L. 

A  poem  set  to  music  ;  a  composition  or  song,  in- 
termixed with   recitatives  and  airs,  chiefly  intended 
for  a  single  voice. 
CAN-TA'T ION,  n.     A  singing.     fjYot  used.] 
CAN-TEEN',  ».     [It.  cantiua.] 

A  tin  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  liquor 
for  drink.  It  is  also  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
keg.  Chambers. 

€An'tle'  i  "■     Tne  nind  bow  of  a  sadd!e-     Booth. 
eANT'ER,  v.  i.     [Arm.  cantreal  or  cantrcn,  to  run,  to 

rove,  or  rami)]'/,  from    tossing   or   leaping,  canting. 

See  Cant.] 
To  move  as  a  horse  in  a  moderate  gallop,  raising 

the  two  fore  feet  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  a  leap 

or  spring. 
CANT'ER,  v.  t.    To  ride  upon  a  canter. 
CANT'ER,  it.    A  moderate  gallop  ;  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

2.  One  who  cants  or  whines. 
CANT'ER-BUR-Y,  (kant'er-ber-ry,)  n.     A  receptacle 

for  music,  portfolios,  loose  papers,  &c,  being  a  stand 

with  divisions.  Smart. 

€ANT'ER-BUR-Y-BELL,  n.     A  species  of  Campan- 
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€ANT'ER-BUR-Y-GAL'LOP,n.  moderate  gal- 

lop of  a  horse,  commonly  called  a  canter  ;  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  at  this 

CANT'ER-BUR-Y-TALE,  n.    A  fabulous  story ;  so 

railed  from  the  tales  of  Chaucer. 
C  \  XT'ER-ED,  pp.     Ridden  upon  a  canter. 
€ANT'ER-ING,  ppr.     Moving  or  riding  with  a  mod- 


Si  tin 1. 1 1  dies,  used  to  raise  a  blister 

CAN-THAR'I-DIN,  n.  [Infra.]  That  peculiar  sub- 
stance, existing  in  the  Cuiii/uiris  n sieatoria,  which 
causes  vesication.  Thomson. 

CAN'THA-llIS,  71.     [Gr.  Kavdnpic.] 

The  Spanish  fly  or  blister-beetle.  This  fly  is  nine 
or  ten  lines  in  length,  of  a  shining  yellow  green  or 
bronze  color,  mixed  with  azure,  and  has  a  nauseous 
smell.  It  feetls  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
preferring  the  ash.  These  flies,  when  bruised,  are 
universally  used  as  a  vesicatory.  The  largest  come 
from  ltnlv,  but  the  best  from  Spain. 

CANTH'  US,  ?i.     [Gr.  kovBoc  ;  D.  kant,  a  corner.] 

An  angle  of  the  eye  ;  a  cavity  at  each  extremity  of 
the  eyelids  ;  the  greater  is  next  to  the  nose,  the  lesser 
towards  the  temple.  Encyc. 


from  canto.     See  Cant.] 

1.  A  song.  In  the  plural,  Canticleu,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

2.  A  canto;  a  division  of  a  song.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
CAN'TILE,  v.  t.     To  cut  to  pieces. 
€AN'TIL-LATE,  v.  U     [L.  cantillo.     See  Cant.] 

To  chant;  to  recite  with  musical  tones.  M.  Stuart. 
CAN-TIL-LA'TION,  71.     A  chanting  ;  recitation  with 

musical  modulations. 
CANT'ING,  ppr.  or  7t.    Throwing  with  a  sudden  Jerk 

or  impulse  ;  tossing. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  whine  or  song-like  tone. 

3.  7i.  Ridiculous  pretense  of  goodness. 
CANT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  a  cant. 
CANT'ING-NESS,  n.     duality  of  uttering  in  cant. 
€AN'TION,7i.    A  song  or  verses.  [Not  used.]   Spenser. 
CAN'TLE.  7i..     [Arm.  ehantell ;  Fr.  chanteau,  whence 

echantillon  ;  Eng.  scantling.] 

A  fragment ;  a  corner  or  edge  of  any  thing ;  the 
hind  bow  of  a  saddle.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

CAN'TLE,  7i.  t.    To  cut  into  pieces ;  to  cutout  a  piece. 

[  Obs.]  Drxjdcn. 

CANT' LET,  71.    A  piece  ;  a  little  corner ;  a  fragment. 

•       Drydcn. 

OAN'TO,  7i.    [It.  canto,  a  song ;  L.  cantus.    See  Cant.] 

A  part  or  division  of  a  poem,  answering  to  what 

in  prose  is  called  a  book.     In  Italian,  ea7i(n  is  a  song, 

and  it  signifies  also  the  treble   part,  first  treble,  or 

highest  vocal  part,  or  the  leading  melody. 
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CAN'TON,  ?(.*  [It.  eantone,  a  corner-atone,  and  a  can- 
ton ;  Sp.  canton  ;  Port,  canto,  a  corner  ;  Fr.  canton, 
a  corner;  a  part  of  a  country,  a  district ;  Ann.  can- 
ton; D.  kant;  G.  kante  ,  D.  kandt,  a  corner,  point, 
edge,  border.  The  Welsh  unites  canton  with  cant, 
a  hundred,  L.  centum,  Sax.  AnwZ,  tor  cantrcv  is  a  cir- 
cuit or  division  of  a  country,  from  cant,  a  hundred.] 

1.  A  small  portion  of  land',  or  division  of  territory  ; 
originally,  a  portion  of  territory  on  a  border;  also, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  canton. 

2.  A  small  portion  or  district  of  territory,  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  state  or  government,  as  in  Switzer- 

*3.  In  heraldry,  a  corner  of  the  shield.  [land. 

4.  A  distinct  part,  or  division  ;  as,  the  cantons  of  a 
painting  or  other  representation.  Burnet. 

CAN'TON,  v.  t.     [Sp.  acantonar.] 

1.  To  divide  info  small  parts  or  districts,  as  terri- 
tory; to  divide  into  distinct  portions.  Locke.  Addison. 

2.  To  allot  separate  quarters  to  different  parts  or 
divisions  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops. 

€AN'TON-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  canton  ;   divided 

into  cantons. 
CAN'TON-£D,  pp.     Divided   into   distinct  parts,  or 

quarters;   lodged  in  distinct  quarters,  as  troops. 
€AN'TON-ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  distinct  districts  ; 

allotting  separate  quarters  to  each  regiment. 
CAN'TON-IZE,  v.  t.    To  canton,  or  divide  into  small 

districts.  Davies. 

€AN'TON-MENT,  n.    A  part  or  division  of  a  town 

or  village,  assigned  to  a  particular  regiment  of  troops  ; 

separate  quarters.  Marshall. 

CAN'TRAP,  n.     An  incantation  or  spell. 

2.  Mischief  artfully  performed.     [Scottish.] 
CAN'TRED,  )  ,      rT  .       , 

can'tref!  i  "•   l>  centumJ 

A  hundred  villages,  as  in  Wales.  Encyc. 

CAN'VAS,  it.  .  [Fr.  cane.vas,  canvas,  and  chanvre, 
hemp  ;  Arm.  canavas ;  Sp.  canamazo  ;  Port,  canamo  ; 
It.  canavaccio,  canvas,  and  canapa,  hemp;  D.  kancfas, 
canvas,  and  hennep,  hemp ;  G.  kanefuss,  canvas,  and 
hanf,  hemp ;  Dan.  cancfas ;  L.  cannabis,  hemp  ;  Gr. 
Kavvafiu  ;  Ir.  canbllas,  canvas,  and  canaib,  hemp; 
Russ.  kanephas.  It  is  from  the  root  of  canna,  cane ; 
perhaps  a  diminutive.] 

1.  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  used  for 
tents,  sails  of  ships,  paintint.',  and  other  purposes. 

2.  A  clear,  unbleached  cloth,  wove  regularly  in 
little  squares,  used  for  working  tapestry  with  the 
needle. 

3.  Among  the  French,  the  rough  draught  or  model 
on  which  an  air  or  piece  of  music  is  composed,  and 
given  to  a  poet  to  finish.  The  canvas  of  a  song  con- 
tains certain  notes  of  the  composer,  to  show  the  poet 
the  measure  of  the  verses  he  is  to  make. 

4.  Among  seamen,  cloth  in  sails,  or  sails  in  general ; 
as,  to  spread  as  much  canvas  as  the  ship  will  bear. 

CAN'VAS-CLI.MR-ER,  (-kllin'er,)  n.  A  sailor  that 
goes  aloft  to  handle  sails.  Sliak. 

CAN'VAS-BACK,  n.  A  kind  of  duck,  the  Anas  vub- 
lisneria,  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back.  Encyc.  JlnT. 

CAN' V ASS,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr.  cannabasscr,  to  beat  about 
or  shake,  to  examine.     Junius.     Skinner.] 

1.  To  discuss  ;  literally,  to  beat  or  shake  out,  to 
open  by  beating  or  shaking,  like  the  L.  discutio. 
This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word  ;  as,  to  canvass 
a  subject,  or  the  policy  of  a  measure. 

2.  To  examine  returns  of  votes  ;  to  search  or  scru- 
tinize ;  as,  to  canvass  the  votes  for  senators. 

3.  To  go  through  in  the  way  of  solicitation  ;  as,  to 
eaorass  a  district  for  votes. 

CAN'VASS,  v.  i.  To  seek  or  go  about  to  solicit  votes 
or  interest;  to  use  efforts  to  obtain  ;  to  make  interest 
in  favor  of;  followed  by  for;  as,  to  canvass  fur  an 
otlice,  or  preferment ;  to  canvass  for  a  friend. 

CAN'VASS,  n.  Examination  ;  close  inspection  to 
know  the  state  of ;   as,  a  canvass  of  votes. 

2.  Discussion  ;  debate. 

3.  A  seeking,  solicitation,  or  effort  to  obtain. 
CAN'VASS-£D,  (kan'vast,)    pp.      Discussed  ;   exam- 
ined. 

eAN'VASS-ER,  n.  One  who  solicits  votes,  or  goes 
about  to  make  interest.  "    Burke. 

2.  One  who  examines  the  returns  of  votes  for  a 
public  officer. 

CAN'VASS-ING,  ppr.  Discussing;  examining;  sift- 
ini< ;  seeking. 

CAN'VASS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  discussing,  examin- 
ing or  making  interest. 

Ca'NY,o.    [from  cone]    Consisting  of  cane,  or  abound- 
ing with  canes. 
2    Made  of  canes  ;  as,  cany  wagons.  Milton. 

C/JJV-ZO'JVE,  n.  [It.,  a  song.  See  Cant.]  A  song 
or  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with  passages  of  fugue 
and  imitation  ;  or  a  poem  to  which  music  may  be 
composed  in  the  style  of  a  cantata.  When  set  to  a 
piece  of  instrumental  music,  it  signifies  much  the 
same  as  cantata;  and  when  set  to  a  sonata,  it  sig- 
nifies allegro,  or  a  brisk  movement.    Bailey.     Busby. 

CAN-ZO-NET',  n.     [h.  canzonetta.] 

A  little  or  short  song,  in  one,  two,  or  three  parts. 
It  sometimes  consists  of  two  strains,  each  of  which 
.is  sung  twice.     Sometimes  it  is  a  species  of  jig 
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CAOUT'CHuUC,  (koo'chook,)  n.  India  rubber,  an 
elastic  substance  produced  from  the  Herea  G-nianen- 
sis,  and  various  other  plants,     it  is   impermeable  to 

CAOUT'CHOU-CINE,  (koo'choo-sin,)  n.  A  highly 
inflammable,  and  very  light,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  caoutchouc.  "Brunde.  It 
is  called  caoutchine  by  Graham. 

CAP,  n.  [Sax.  emppe,  a  cap,  and  a  cape,  a  cloak  ;  D. 
kap  ;  G.  kappe  and  haube  ;  Dan.  kappe,  a  robe  or  coat ; 
Sw.  kappa,  id.  ;  It.  cappa,  a  cap,  a  cloak  ;  W.  cap  ; 
Fr.  chape,  chapeoa  :  Ann.  chop  or  cap.  The  sense  is 
probably  that  which  is  put  on.  Class  Gb,  No.  70  ; 
also  31,  36.] 

1.  A  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the  head. 

2.  The  ensign  of  a  cardinalate.  Shak. 

3.  The  top,  or  the  uppermost ;  the  highest. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  fools.  Shak. 

4.  A  vessel  in  form  of  a  cap.  Wilkins. 

5.  An  act  of  respect  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

L'Estrange. 

Cap  of  cannon  ;  a  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  vent 
to  keep  the  priming  dry  ;  now  called  an  apron. 

Cap  of  maintenance  ;  an  ornament  of  state,  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  the  coronation.  It  is 
also  carried  before  the  mayors  of  some  cities. 

In  ship-build  in  a-,  a  cup  is  a  thick,  strong  block  of 
wood,  used  to  confine  two  masts  together,  when 
one  is  erected  at  the  head  of  another. 
CAP,  v.  t.  To  cover  the  top,  or  end  ;  to  spread  over  ; 
as,  a  bone  is  capped  at  the  joint  with  a  cartilaginous 
substance. 

The  cloud-capped  towers.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  cap,  or  take  off  a  cap. 

To  cap  verses,  is  to  name  alternately  verses  begin- 
ning with  a  particular  letter  ;  to  name  in  opposition 
or  emulation  ;  to  name  alternately  in  contest. 

CAP,  v.  i.  To  uncover  the  head  in  reverence  or  civil- 
itv.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

Ca-PA-BIL'I-TY,  ji.     [See    Capable.]     The   quality 

of  being  capable  ;  caj ity  ;  eapableness. 

Shak.     Lavoisier,  Trans. 

Ca'PA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  capable,  from  L.  capio,  to  take. 
See  Class  Gb,  No.  68,  09,  75,  83.] 

1.  Able  to  hold  or  contain  ;  able  to  receive;  suf- 
ficiently capacious;  often  followed  by  of;  as,  the 
room  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  or  capable  of  holding 
the  company. 

2.  Endued  with  power  competent  to  the  object ; 
as,  a  man  is  capable  of  judging,  or  he  is  not  capable. 

3.  Possessing  mental  powers;  intelligent;  able  to 
understand,  or  receive  into  the  mind  ;  having  a  ca- 
pacious mind  ;  as,  a  capable  judge  ;  a  capable  instructor. 

4.  Susceptible;  as,  capable  of  pain  or  grief.     Prior. 

5.  Qualified  for;  susceptible  of;  as,  a  thing  is  ca- 
pable of  long  duration  ;  or  it  is  capable  of  being  colored 
or  altered. 

6.  Qualified  for,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  having  legal 
power  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  bastard  is  not  capable  of  in- 
heriting an  estate. 

7.  Hollow.     [JVot  now  used.]  Shak. 
CA'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

capable;  capacity  ;  power  of  understanding  ;  knowl- 
edge. Kiliingbeck. 

CA-PAC'I-F?,  v.  t.     To  qualify.     [Unusual.] 

Barrow.      Good. 

CA-PA'CIOUS,  (ka-pa'shus,)  a.  [L.  capax,  from  capio, 
to  take  or  hold.] 

1.  Wide  ;  large  ;  that  will  hold  much  ;  as,  a  capa- 
cious vessel. 

2.  Broad  ;  extensive  ;  as,  a  capacious  bay  or  harbor. 

3.  Extensive  ;  comprehensive  ;  able  to  take  a  wide 
view  ;  as,  a  capacious  mind. 

CA-PA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  capacious  manner  or 

degree. 
€A-PA'CIOUS-NESS,   re.      Wideness  ;   largeness  ;  as 

of  a  vessel. 

2.  Extensiveness  ;  largeness;  as  of  a  bay. 

3.  Comprehensiveness  ;  power  of  taking  a  wide 
survey  ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

CA-PAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [See  Capacity.]     To  make 

capable;  to  enable  ;  to  furnish  with  natural  power; 

as,  to  capacitate  one  for  understanding  a  theorem. 
2.  To  endue  with  moral  qualifications  ;  to  qualify  ; 

to  furnish  with  legal  powers  ;  as,  to  capacitate  one 

for  an  office. 
CA-PAC'I-TA-TED,  pp.     Made  capable  ;  qualified. 
CA-PAC-t-TS'TION,  71.    The  act  of  making  capable. 
CA-PAC'I-TY,  7!.t  [L.  capacitas,  from   capax,   capio; 

Fr.  capacity.] 

1.  Passive  power;  the  power  of  containing,  or 
holding;  extent  of  room  or  space;  as,' the  capacity 
erf  a  vessel,  or  a  cask. 

2.  The  extent  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind  ; 
the  power  of  receiving  ideas  or  knowledge  ;  as,  let 
instruction  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth. 

3.  Active  power  ;  ability  ;  ajtplied  to  men  or  things ; 
but  less  common  and  correct. 

The  world  does  i.gi  include  -\  r;uise  endued  with  such  capacities. 
Blackmore. 

4.  State  ;  condition  ;  character  ;  profession  ;  occu- 
pation.   A   man  may  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  me- 
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chanic,  of  a  friend,  of  an  attorney,  or  of  a  statesman. 
He  may  have  a  natural  or  a  political  capacity. 

legal  power  or  right ;  as,  a  man  pr  a  corporation  may 
have  a  capacity  to  give  or  receive  and  hold  estate. 

6.    In  geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

Capacity  for  heal;   in  chea*c-lry,  that  property  of  a 
body  which  determines  the  quantity  of  heat  necessa- 
ry to  raise  its  temperature  a  given  number  of  degrees. 
CAP-A-PIE',  (kap-a-pee',)  [from  the  Fr.]*  From  head 

to  foot ;  ail  over  ;  as,  armed  cap-a-pie. 
CA-PAR'I-SON,  n.     [Sp.  caparaion  ;  Port,  caparazam, 
a  cover  put  over  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  a  cover  for  a 
coach  ;  Fr.  caparafon.] 

A  cloth  or  covering  laid  over  the  saddle  or  fumi- 


CA-PAR'I-SON,  i).  t.  To  cover  with  a  cloth,  as  a 
horse.  Dryde.n. 

2.  To  dress  pompously  ,  to  adorn  with  rich  dress. 
Shak. 

CA-PAR'T-SON-ED,  pp.*  Covered  with  a  cloth; 
dressed  pompously. 

CA-PAR'I SON-ING,  ppr.     Dressing  pompously. 

C  \  I"  CASE,  71.     A  covered  case.  Burton. 

CaPE,  77.  [Sp.  and  Port,  cabo;  It  capo;  Fr.  cap;  D. 
kaap  ;  Dan.  kap;  L.  caput;  Gr.  KttpaXr] ;  Sans,  cabala, 
head.  It  signifies  end,  furthest  point,  from  extend- 
ing, shooting.] 

1.  A  head-land  ;  properly,  the  head,  point,  or  ter- 
mination of  a  neck  of  land,  extending  some  distance 
into  the  sea,  beyond  the  common  shore  ;  and  hence 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  land  itself,  indef- 
initely, as  in  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ho~n,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  differs  from  a  promontory  in  this,  that  it 
may  he  high  or  low  land  ;  but  a  promontory  is  a 
high,  bold  termination  of  a  neck  of  land. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  hanging  from  the  neck 
behind  and  over  the  shoulders. 

The  word  cape,  used  as  a  prefix  in  compound 
words,  as,  Cape-jasmine,  Cape-S]iurge,  or  as  aji  ad- 
jective, as  Cape  wines,  denotes  particularly  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

€AP'E-LAN,  77.  A  small  fish,  about  six  inches  in 
length,  shoals  of  which  appear  off  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Newfoundland.  They 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Greenland- 
ers.  Pennant. 

CA-PEL'EA,  n.  A  bright  fixed  star  in  the  left  shoul- 
der of  the  constellation  Auriga.  Encyc. 

CAP'EL-LET,  77.  A  kind  of  swelling,  like  a  wen, 
growing  on  the  heel  of  the  hock  on  a  horse,  and  on 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  Encyc. 

CATER,  71.  i.  [Fr.  cabrer,  to  prance  ;  cabriole,  a  goat- 
leap,  a  caper  ;  It.  capriola,  a  wild  goat,  a  caper  in 
dancing;  Sp.  cabriola ;  L.  caper,  a  goat.  But  prob- 
ably caper  is  from  the  root  of  capio,  which  signifies 
not  merely  to  seize,  but  to  shoot  or  reach  forward,  or 
to  leap  and  seize.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  this 
word  coincides  in  origin  with  Dan.  kippe,  to  leap, 
whence  Eng.  to  skip.] 
To  leap  ;  to  skip  or  jump  ;  to  prance  ;  to  spring. 
Shak. 

CA'PER,  n.  A  leap  ;  a  skip  ;  a  spring  ;  as,  in  dancing 
or  111  i j-i  li ,  or  in  the  frolic,  of  a  goat  or  lamb. 

CA'PER,  7t.  [Fr.  capre;  Arm.  capresen;  Sp.  and  Port. 
alcaparra ;  It.    cappero  ;   L.   capparis  ;  D.   kapper  ;  G. 


kaper ;   Syr.  kapar  ;   Ar. 


7-^ 


kabaron.     The  Ar. 


verb  signifies  to  increase.] 

The  flower-bud  or  unexpanded  flower  of  the  caper- 
bush,  {Capparis  spinosa;)  much  used  for  pickling. 
The  buds  are  collected  before  the  flowers  expand, 
and  preserved  in  vinegar.  The  bush  is  a  low  shrub, 
generally  growing  from  the  joints  of  old  walls,  from 
fissures  in  rocks,  and  amongst  rubbish,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Encyc. 

Ca'PER-ISUSU.     See  Caper. 

CA'PER-CUT-TING,  n.     A  leaping  or  dancing  in  a 
frolicksome  manner.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

Ca'PER-ER,  ;i.      One  who  capers,  leaps,  and  skips 
about,  or  dances. 

CA'PER  ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Leaping;  skipping. 

Ca'PI-AS,  n.     [I,,  capio,  to  take.] 

In  law,  a  writ  of  two  sorts  ;  one  before  judgment, 
called  a  capias  ad  respondendum,  where  an  original 
is  issued,  to  take  the  defendant,  and  make  him 
answer  to  the  plaintiff:  the  other,  which  issues  after 
judgment,  is  of  divers  kinds  ;  as,  a  capias  ad  satisfa- 
ciendum, or  writ  of  execution  ;  a  capias  pro  fine;  a 
capias  at  leaaturn;  a  capias  in  irttJiernaoi.     Blackstone. 

CA-PIB'A-RA,  77.     An  animal  partaking  of  the  form 
of  a  hog  and  of  a  rabbit,  the  cabiai. 

CAP-IL-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  capihlaceus,  hairy.] 

Having  long  filaments  ;  resembling  a  hair.      [See 


sirup  flavored  with  orange  flower  water.     Brande. 
CyY-FIL'LA-MENT,  71.     [L.  capillamcntum,  from  capit- 
lus,  hair,  probably  a  little  shoot.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  filament ;  a  small,  fine  thread,  like 
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a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  with  a 
little  knob  at  the  lop ;  a  chive. 

2.  One  of  the  fine  fibers  or  filaments  of  which  the 
nerves  are  composed. 

CAP-fL-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
capillary. 

CAP'IL-LA-RY  or  CA-PIL'LA-RY,  a.  [L.  capillars, 
from  capillus,  hair.] 

.1.  Resembling  a  hair;  fine,  minute,  small  in  diam- 
eter, though  long  ;  as,  a  capillary  tube  or  pipe  ;  a  cap- 
illary vessel  in  animal  bodies,  such  as  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  In  botany,  capillar*/  plants  (iin-h.r  eapillares)  was 
a  term  applied  by  Morason,  Ifay,  :md  Boerhaavc,  to 
a  class  of  plants  rou-isting  of  the  ferns.  This  class 
corresponds  to  the  order  Fillers,  in  the  Sexual  meth- 
od, which  bear  their  tlower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of 
the  leaf  or  frond.  Milne. 

This  term  is  applied  also  to  leaves  which  are  longer 
than  the  setaceous  or  bristle-shaped  leaf,  to  glands 
resembling  hairs,  to  the  filaments,  to  the  style,  and  to 
the  pappus  or  down  affixed  to  some  seeds.  Martyn. 

3.  Pertaining  to  capillary  tubes,  or  to  the  capillary 
vessels,  or  capillaries,  m  animals  ;  as,  capillary  action. 

Brunde.  Darwin. 
Capillary  attraction  and  repulsion;  terms  denoting 
the  cause  which  determines  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
a  fluid  in  a  capillary  tube  above  or  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  fluid,  when  the  tube  is  dipped  in 
that  fluid.  P.  Cyc. 

€AP'IL-LA-RY,  n.     A  fine  vessel  or  canal. 

The  capillaries  are  the  minute  vessels  of  the  san- 
guineous system,  interposed  between  the  arteries  and 
veins. 
€AP-lL-LA'TION,n.  A  blood-vessel  like  a  hair.  [JVot 

in  use.']  Brown. 

CA-PIlAl-FORM,  a.     [L.  cupillus,  a  hair,  and  forma, 

In  the  shape  or  form  of  a  hair,  or  of  hairs.  Kirwan, 
CAP'I-TAL,  a.   [L.  copitah,;  from  caput,  the  head.  See 
Cape.] 

1.  Literally,  p"rtaining  to  the  head  ;  as,  a  capital 
bruise,  in  Milton,  a  bruise  on  the  head.     [This  use  is 

2.  Figuratively,  us  the  hnul  is  the  highest  part  of  a 
man,  chief;  principal ;  first  in  importance;  as,  a  cap- 
ital  city  or  town  ;  the  capital  articles  of  religion. 

3.  Punishable  by  less  of  the  head  or  of  life  ;  incur- 
ring the  forfeiture  of  life  ;  punishable  with  death  ;  as, 
treason  and  murder  are  capital  offenses  or  crimes. 

4.  Takimi  away  life  ;  as,  a  capital  punishment:  or 
affecting  life  ;  as,  a  capital  trial. 

5.  Great,  important,  though  perhaps  not  chief;  as, 
a  town  possesses  capital  advantages  for  trade. 

6.  Large  ;  of  great  size  ;  as,  capital  letters,  which 
are  of  different  form,  and  larger  than  common  letters. 

Capital  stock;  is  the  sum  of  money  or  stock  which  a 
merchant,  banker,  or  manufacturer  employs  in  his 
business;  either  the  original  stock,  or  that  stock  aug- 
mented. Also,  the  sum  of  money  or  stock  which 
each  partner  contributes  to  the  joint  fund  or  stock  of 
the  partnership  ;  also,  the  common  fund  or  stock  of 
the  company,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 

A  capital,  city  or  town,  is  the  metropolis  or  chief  city 
of  an  empire,  kingdom,  state,  or  province.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  epithet  indicates  the  city  to  be  the 
largest,  or  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  or  both.  In 
many  instances,  the  capital,  that  is,  the  largest  city, 
is  not  the  seat  of  government. 
CAP'I-TAL,  n.*  [L.  capitellum.] 
*The  uppermost  part  of  a  cob: 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  plac 
diately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature. 
Encyc. 

By  the  customary  omission  of  the  noun,  to  which 
the  adjective  capital  refers,  it  stands  for, 

1.  The,  chief  city  or  town  in  a  kingdom  or  state; 
a  metropolis. 

2.  A  large  letter  or  type,  in  printing. 

3.  A  stock  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  in  any 
business  requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  with  a 
view  to  profit. 

€AP'I-TAL-IST,  n.  A  man  who  has  a  capital  or  stock 
in  trade,  usually  denoting  a  man  of  large  property, 
which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  business. 

Burke.     Stephens. 
CAP'I-TAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  capital  or  excellent  man- 
ner :  nobly  ;  finely. 

2.  In  a  way  involving  the  loss  of  life  ;  as,  to  pun- 
ish capitally. 
€AP'I-TAL-NESS,  n.   A  capital  offense.    [Little  used.] 

Shcmoood. 
GAP'I-TATE,  a.     [L.  capitatus,  from  caput,  a  head.] 
In  botany,  growing  in  a  head,  applied  to  a  flower, 
or  stigma.  Martyn.    Lee. 

CAP-1-Ta'TION,  n.  [L.  capitatio,  from  caput,  the 
head.] 

1.  Numeration  by  the  head ;  a  numbering  of  per- 
sons. Brown. 

2.  A  tax,  or  imposition,  upon  each  head  or  person ; 
a  poll-tax.     Sometimes  written  emulation-tax.    Encyc. 

CAP'l-TE,  n.     [L.  caput,  the  head,  abb] 

In  English  law,  a  tenant  in  capiti;  or  in  chief,  is  one 
who  holds  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  caput,  the 


head  or  lord  paramount  of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
by  knight's  service  or  by  socage.  This  tenure  is 
called  tenure  in  cupitc  ;  but  it  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land bv  10  Charles  11.24. 


castle,  on  the  '.lens  Capitolinus.  In  this  the  senate 
of  Rome  anciently  assembled  ;  and  on  the  same  place 
is  still  the  city  hall  or  town  house,  where  the  con- 
servators of  the  Romans  hold  their  meetings.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  the  principal  temples  of  the 
Romans  in  their  colonies.  Encyc. 

2.  The  edifice  occupied  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  in  their  deliberations.  In  some  states, 
the  state  house,  or  house  in  which  the  legislature 
holds  its  sessions  ;  a  government  house. 

CAP-I-TO'LI-AN,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  capitol  in  Rome. 
Wjlnville. 

CAP'I-TOL-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  capitol  in  Rome. 
The  Capitoline  games  were  annual  games  instituted 
by  Camillus  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  the  capitol 
from  the  Gauls,  and  other  games  instituted  by  Do- 
mitian,  and  celebrated  even-  live  years.         Encyc. 

CA-PIT'U-LAR,       )  n.  [L.  capitulum,  a  head  or  c'hap- 

CA-PIT'U,-LA-RY,  (      ten] 

1.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter,  either  of  knights, 
canons,  or  religions. 

2.  Tile  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a  chapter,  or  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
the  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  made  by  Charle- 
magne and  other  princes,  in  general  councils  and 
assemblies  of  the  people.  Some,  indeed,  have  al- 
leged that  these  are  supplements  to  laws.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  are  divided  into  chapters  or 
sections.  Encyc. 

3    The  member  of  a  chapter. 

CA-PIT'U-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical chapter.  Swift. 

€  A-PIT'U_-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of  a  ca- 
thedral. Warton. 

CA-PIT'U.-LaTE,  v.  i.     [from  capitulum,  supra.] 

1.  To  draw  up  a  writing  in  chapters,  heads,  or  ar- 
ticles. Shale. 

[But  this  sense,  is  not  usual.] 

2.  To  surrender,  as  an  army  or  garrison,  to  an  ene- 
my, by  treaty,  in  which  the  terms  of  surrender  are 
specified  and  agreed  to  by  the  parties.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  a  garrison,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
sieged place,  or  to  an  army  or  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  subdued  or  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  victorious  enemy. 

CA-PIT-U-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  capitulating  or 
surrendering  to  an  enemy,  upon  stipulated  terms  or 
conditions. 

2.  The  treaty  or  instrument  containing  the  condi- 
tions of  surrender. 

3.  A  reducing  to  heads  ;  a  formal  agreement.  [Not 
much  used.] 

4.  In  German  polity,  a  contract  made  by  the  empe- 
ror with  the  electors,  in  tiie  names  of  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  empire,  before  he  is  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity. 

eA-PIT'U-LA-TOR,  n.    One  who  capitulates. 

Sherwood. 

€AP'I-TULE,  n.  A  summary.  [JSTot  in  use.]    Wiekliff. 

GA-PIT'lJ-LUM,  n.   [L.]    In  botany,  a  species  or  mode 

of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  are  sessile,  on 

the  same  horizontal  plane  of  the  peduncle.    It  differs 

from  the  umbel  in  the  circumstance  that  the  flowers 

of  the  umbel  have  pedicels. 

CA-P'i' VI,  (-pe've,)  n.     A  balsam  of  the  Spanish  West 

Indies.     [See  Copaiba.] 
€AP'NO-MA.N-CY,  71.     [Gr.  Kanvoi,  smoke,  and  pau- 
reia,  divination.] 
Divination  by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 

Spenser. 
GAP'NO-MOR,  w.     [Gr.  kcittvos,  smoke,  and  poipa,  a 
part.] 

A  transparent,   colorless,  oil-like  fluid,  obtained 
from  the  smoke  of  organic  bodies. 
GA-POCH',  (ka-pootsh',)  n.     [Sp.  capucho,  a  hood ;  Fr. 
capuce.] 

A  monk's  hood  ;  also,  the  hood  of  a  cloak. 
CA-POCH',  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  hood;  and  hence, 
to  hoodwink  or  blind. 


This  is  the  sense  given  in  Pickering's  Aldine  edi- 
tion,and  is  much  more  probable  than  Johnson'*  con- 
jecture, "  to  take  off  the  hood." 

CA'PON,  n.  [Sp.  capon;  Port,  capam;  It.  capponc;  Fr. 
chapnn;  L.  capo ;  Ir.  cabun;  D.  kapocn ;  G.  kapaun; 
Arm.  cabon ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  kapun ;  Gr.  Kaituiv.  Qu. 
the  root  of  Fr.  couper.'] 

A  castrated  cock  ;  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  soon 
as  be  quits  his  dam,  or  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  crow, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  flesh  for  the  table. 

CA'POW,  o.  t.     To  castrate,  as  a  cock.  Birch. 

GAP-ON-IERE',  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  caponera ;  It.  capponiera, 
a  little  cut  or  trench,  and  it  seems  to  be  allied  to 
cupuu,  Sp.  caponar,  to  cut  or  curtail.] 

in  fortification,  a  covered  lodgment,  sunk  four  or 


CAP 

five  feet  into  the  ground,  encompassed  with  a  para- 
pet, about,  two  feet  high,  serving  to  support  several 
planks,  laden  with  earth.  It  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain 15  or  20  soldiers,  and  is  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp,  and  in  dry  moats, 
with  embrasures  or  loop-holes,  through  which  the 
soldiers  may  fire.  Harris.     Encyc. 

A  passage  from  one  part  of  a  work  to  another,  pro- 
tected on  each  side  by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  some- 
times covered  overhead.  When  there  is  a  parapet 
on  one  side  only,  it  is  called  a  demi-caponiere. 

Ga'PON-IZE,  v.  t.     To  castrate  a  fowl.  Barrington. 

CA-POT',  [Fr.,  probably  from  L.  capio,  to  seize.] 

A  winning  of  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of 
piquet.  Johnson. 

GA-POT',  v.  t.  To  win  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at 
piqu 

''I      .'.    a.         I   ". 

i  feet. 

GA1"-Pa-PER,  71.  A  coarse  paper,  so  called  from  be- 
ing used  to  make  caps  to  hold  commodities.  Boyle. 

GAP'PER,  71.  [from  cap.]  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  or  sell  caps. 

GAP'RATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  capric 
acid  with  a  base. 

GAP'RE-O-LATE,  a.  [L.  capreolus,  a  tendril,  prop- 
erly a  shoot,  from  the  root  of  capra,  a  goat.J 

In  botany,  having  tendrils,  or  filiform  spiral  clasp- 
ers,  by  which  plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bod- 
ies, as  in  vines,  peas,  &c.  Harris.     Martyn. 

GAP'RIC  ACID,  71.  An  acid  obtained  from  butter, 
which  crystallizes  in  needles  at  'yl  ,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely liquid  at  64°.  It  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
goat. 

QA-PRtO CIO,  (ka-pret'cho,)  [It., freak,  whim.]  A 
loose,  irregular  kind  of  music. 

€A-PRrC-Cf-0'SO,  (ka-pret-che-o'so,)  [It.]  A  term 
denoting  a  free,  fantastic  style  of 


rigors ;  also,  whim,  freak,  fancy.  I  suspect  thi 
word  to  be  formed,  with  a  prefix  ca,  on  the  root  of 
freak,  break;  denoting,  primarily,  a  sudden  bursting, 
breaking,  or  starting.  So  we  see,  in  Italian,  maglio, 
and  cumaglio,  a  mail.  In  early  English  writers,  it  is 
written,  according  to  the  Spanish,  capricho.  If 
formed  from  the  root  of  capio,  caper,  the  primary 
sense  is  the  same.] 

A  sudden  start  of  the  mind  ;  a  sudden  change  of 
opinion  or  humor ;  a  whim,  freak,  or  particular 
fancy. 


sical ;  apt  to  change  opinions  suddenly,  or  to  start 
from  one's  purpose;  unsteady;  changeable;  fickle; 
fanciful  ;  subject  to  change,  or  irregularity  ;  as,  a 
man  of  a  capricious  temper. 

eA-PRI"CIOUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  capricious  manner  ; 
whimsically. 

CA-PRI"CIOUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  led 
by  caprice;  whimsicalness  ;  unsteadiness  of  purpose 
-or  opinion. 

2.  Unsteadiness  ;  liableness  to  sudden  changes  ; 
as,  the  capririai'snes.s  of  fortune.] 

GAP'RI-GORN,  7i.  [L.  capricornus,  caper,  a  goat,  and 
cornu,  a  horn.] 

One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  winter 
solstice ;  represented  on  ancient  monuments  by  the 
figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure  having  the  fore  part  like 
a  goat,  and  the  hind  part  like  a  fish.  Encyc. 

GAP'RID,  a.     [L.  capra,  a  goat.] 

Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Capra  is  the  type.  It  compre- 
hends the  geie-ra  Aniilape,  Capra,  Ouis,  and  Damalis. 

GAP-RI-FI-Ga'TION,  ti.     [L.  caprificatio.] 

The  supposed  impregnation  of  the  ovules  of  the 
fruit  of  the  fig  by  an  insect,  which  penetrates  it  and 
carries  in  the  polien  adhering  to  his  body. 

This  is  a  process  for  accelerating  the  ripening  of 
the  fig,  in  the  Levant,  by  suspending,  on  the  cultiva- 
ted fig,  branches  of  the  wild  lis,  that  bring  with  them 
a  small  insect,  (a  species  of  Cynips,  Linn.,)  which, 
by  puncturing  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
its  eggs,  simply  hastens  ripening.  This  effect  may 
be  also  produced  merely  by  puncturing  the  fruit  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  oil.  P.  Cyc. 

GAP'RI-FOLE,  ti.     [L.  caprifolium.'] 

Honeysuckle  ;  woodbine.  Spenser. 

GAP'RI-FORM,  a.    [L.  caper,  a  goat,  and  fm-ma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  goat.  Eclectic  Review. 

CA-PIUG'E-NOUS,  a.     Produced  bv  a  goat. 

GAP'RINE,  n.  A  substance  found'  in  butter,  which, 
with  butyrin  ami  <  ■aproiio,  gives  it  its  peculiar  agreea- 
ble taste  and  odor.  It  is  a  compound  of  capric  acid 
and  glycera,  (glycerin,)  or  a  caprate  of  glycera. 

GAP'RI-OLE,  ti.  [Fr.,  now  cabriole;  Sp.  and  Port. 
cabriola  ;  It.  capriula,  a  caper.] 

In  the  manege,  caprioles  are  leaps  that  a  horse 
makes  in  the  same  pie.ee  without  advancing,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  he  is  at  the  hight  of  the  leap, 
he  jerks  out  with  bis  hind  legs,  even  and  near.  It 
differs  from  the  croupade  in  this,  that,  in  a  croupade, 
a  horse  does  not  show  his  shoes  ;  and  from  a  halo- 
tade,  in  which  he  does  not  jerk  out.     Farrier's  Diet. 
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Hollow,  like  a  chest. 


CAP 

CAP'RI-PED,  a.     [L.  caper,  a  gjat,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Having  feet  like  these  of  a  goat. 

CAP'RO-ATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  cap- 
roic  acid  with  a  base. 

CAP-Ro'lC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained  from  butter, 
in  the  form  of  an  oily,  limpid  fluid,  having  the  odor 
of  sweat,  and  a  nauseous,  sweetish  taste. 

CAP'RONE,  n.  A  substance  found  in  butter;  a 
compound  of  caproic  acid  and  glycera,  (glycerin,)  or  a 
raproare  of  glycera.     [See  Caprine.] 

CAP'SHeAF,  n.  The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of  grain; 
the  crowner. 

CAP'St-GOM,  n.     Guinea  pepper.  Chambers. 

eAP-SIZE',  v.  t.  To  upset,  or  overturn  ;  a  seaman's 
phrase.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAP-PTZ'ED,  (kap-slzd')  pp.    Overset. 

(.' AP  STZ'l.'.c,  ppr.    Overturning. 

€AP'-SQUARES,  n.  pi.  Strong  plates  of  iron  which 
come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  and  keep  it  to 
its  place. 

CAP'STAN,  71.*  Sometimes  written  Cap3tern.  [Fr. 
cabestan ;  Sp.  cabestrante  ;  Port,  cabrestante,  from 
etibrcsto,  Sp.  cabestro,  a  halter ;  L.  capistrum ;  Sax. 
capster,  or  cxbestr,  a  halter.  The  Spanish  has  also 
cabria,  an  axletree,  and  eulirio,  a  rafter.  Capstan  is 
probably  from  L.  capio,  to  hold,  with  some  other 
word.] 

A  strong,  massy  column  of  timber,  formed  like  a 
truncated '  cone,  and  having  its  upper  extremity 
pierced  to  receive  bars,  or  levers,  for  winding  a  rope 
round  it,  to  raise  great  weights,  or  perform  other  ex- 
traordinary work  that  requires  a  great  power.  It 
may  be  let  down  through  Hie  decks  of  a  ship,  and  so 
fixed  that  the  work  is  performed  by  a  horizontal 
motion.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAP'S  U-LAR, 

CAP'SU-LA-RY, 

2.  Capsular  ligament,  is  that  which  surrounds  eve- 
ry movable  articulation,  and  contains  the  synovia 
like  a  bag.  Hooper. 

CAP'SU-LATE,      \a.     Inclosed  in  a  capsule;  or  as  in 

CAP'SU-LA-TED,  j      a  chest,  or  box.  [Botany.] 

CAP'SULE,   I  n.*  [L.  capsula,  a  little  chest,  perhaps 

CAP'SU  LA,  j      from  capio,  to  take.] 

*1.  In  botany,  a  pericarp  which  is  "  one,  or  many- 
celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  dry,  dehiscent  by 
valves,  always  proceeding  from  a  compound  ovari- 
um." Limllcy. 

2.  A  small  saucer  made  of  clay,  for  roasting  sam- 
ples of  ores,  or  for  melting  them  ;  also,  a  small,  shal- 
low, evaporating  dish. 

OAP'TALV,  (kap'tin,)  n.  [Fr.  capitaine  ;  Sp.  capitan  ; 
Port,  capitam  It.  eapitano t  from  L.  caput,  the  head. 
In  the  feudal  laws  of  Europe,  the  term  was  applied 
to  tenants  in  capitc,  who  were  bound  to  attend  their 
prince  in  his  wars,  at  the  head  of  soldiers  ;  and  from 
this  practice  the  name  had  its  origin,  or  from  their 
command.] 

1.  Literally,  a  head,  or  chief  officer;  appropriately, 
the  military  officer  who  commands  a  company, 
whether  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  or  matrosses. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  mer- 
chantman.    But  the  latter  is  often  called  a  master. 

3.  The  commander  of  a  military  band,  a  sense 
that  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ;  as,  a  captain  of  fifty. 

4.  A  man  skilled  in  war,  or  military  affairs  ;"as, 
Lord  Wellington  is  a  great  captain. 

5.  A  chief  commander.  Sliak.  But  in  this  sense 
rarely  used,  but  in  composition. 

Captain-general  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army,  or  ot  the  militia.  The  governor  of  a  State  is 
captain- general  of  the  militia.     [United  States.] 

Captain-lieutenant  is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank 
of  a  captain,  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a  com- 
'  pany,  or  troop.  Thus  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  be- 
ing the  captain  of  tile  first  company,  that  company  is 
commanded  by  a  captain  lieutenant. 

Captain  Bashaw,  or  Capudan  Bashaw,  in  Turkey,  is 
the  high  admiral. 
CAP'TAIN,  a.     Chief  ;  valiant.  Shak. 

CAP'TAIN-CY,  n.  The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of 
a  captain.  Washington. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  captain,  or  commander, 
as  in  South  America. 
CAP'TAIN-RY,  n.    The  power,  or  command,  over  a 

certain  district ;  chieftainship.     Spenser.     Johnson. 

CAP'TAIN-SHIP     rt.     The   condition,  or   post,  of  a 

captain,  or  chief  commander.  Shak. 

2.  The  rank,  quality,  or  post,  of  a  captain.  In 
lieu  of  this,  Captaincy  is  now  used. 

3.  The  command  of  a  clan,  or  government  of  a 
certain  district.  Davies. 

4.  Skill  in  military  affairs. 
€AP-Ta'TION,  n.    [L.  captatio,  from  capto,  to  catch.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  catching  favor,  or  applause, 
b\  flattery,  or  address.  King  Charles. 

CAP'TION,  n.     [L.  captio,  from  capio,  to  seize.] 

1.  In  law,  a  certificate,  stating  the  time  and  place 
of  executing  a  commission  h\  chancery,  or  of  taking 
a  deposition,  or  of  the  finding  of  an  indictment,  and 
the  court  or  authority  before  which  such  act  was  per- 
formed, and  such  other  particulars  as  are  necessary 
to  render  it  legal  and  valid.  A  caption  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  certificate,  or  on  the  bark  of 
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an  indictment.     The  word  caption  signifies  a  taking, 
but  it  includes  the  particulars  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting  a  person  by  judi- 
cial process.     [Little  used.] 

The  use  of  the  word  in  any  other  than  a  technical 
sense,  i-  not  considered  to  be  well  authorized. 
CAP'TIOUS,  (kap'shus,)  a.f  fL.  captiosus,  from  capto, 
to  catch.] 

1  Disposed  to  find  fault,  or  raise  objections  ;  apt 
to  cavil,  as  in  popular  language,  it  is  said,  apt  to  catch 
at ;  as,  a  captious  man. 

2.  Fitted  to  catch,  or  insnare ;  insidious ;  as,  a 
captious  question.  Locke. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  caviling  disposition;  as,  a 
captious  objection,  or  criticism. 

CAP'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  captious  manner  ;  with 
an  inclination  or  intention  to  object,  or  censure. 

Locke. 

CAP'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  find  fault ;  in- 
clination to  object  ;  peevishness.  Locke. 

CAP'TI-VATE,  v.  t.  [L.  captivo,  from  captivus,  a 
prisoner,  from  capto,  to  take  ;  Fr.  eaptiver ;  Sp.  cauti- 
var  ;  Port,  cativar  ;  It.  cattivare.] 

1.  To  take  prisoner  ;  to  seize  bv  force  ;  as  an  en- 
emy in  war.     [Ofo.l    Shak.     Locke.     B.Trumbull. 

2.  To  subdue  ;  to  bring  into  bondage.  King  Charles. 

3.  To  overpower  and  gain  with  excellence  or  beau- 
ty ;  to  charm ;  to  engage  the  affections ;  to  bind  in 
love.  Addison. 

4.  To  enslave  ;  with  to  ;  as,  captivated  to  error. 

Locke. 

CAP'TI-VATE,  a.     Taken  prisoner.  Shak. 

CAP'TI-VA-TED,  pp.     Made  prisoner;  charmed. 

CAP'TI-VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Taking  prisoner ;  en- 
gaging the  affections. 
2.  a.     Having  power  to  engage  the  affections. 

CAP-TI-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  a  prisoner ; 
a  taking  one  captive. 

CAP'TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  captif;  Sp.  cnutivo;  It.  cattivo, 
whence  Eng.  caitiff;  L.  captivus,  from  capto,  to 
seize.] 

1.  A  prisoner  taken  by  force  or  stratagem  in  war, 
by  an  enemy ;  followed  by  to ;  as,  a  captive  to  the 
victor. 

2.  One  who  is  charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty  or 
excellence  ;  one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who 
is  held  by  strong  ties  of  love. 

3.  One  who  is  insnared  by  love  or  flattery,  or  by 
wiles.     2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

4.  A  slave.  Anciently,  captives  were  enslaved  by 
their  conquerors.  Hut  in  modern  times,  they  are  not 
made  slaves  in  Christian  countries;  and  the  word 
captive,  in  a  literal  sense,  rarely  signifies  a  slave. 

CAP'TIVE,  a.     Made  prisoner  in  war  ;  kept  in  bond- 
age, or  confinement ;  as,  captive  souls.         Drijdeii. 
2.  Holding  in  confinement  ;  as,  captive  chains. 

CAP'TIVE,  v.  t.  To  take  prisoner  ;  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection.    [Obs.]  Dryden.     Prior. 

CAP-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  captmiti ;  L.  captivitas,  from 
capto,  to  seize.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner,  or  of  being  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy  by  force  or  the  fate  of  war. 

2.  Subjection  to  love.  Addison. 

3.  Subjection  ;  a  state  of  being  under  control. 

Briieriiie  into  o<pl^\Uj  -'vfi-r  t]»(litL 'it  lo  tlie  obedience  of  Christ. 
2  Cor.  x. 

4.  Subjection  ;  servitude ;  slavery. 


To  had  eaptirit'j  ruptire,  in  Scrijiture,  is  to  subdue 
those  who  have  held  others  in  slavery,  or  captivity. 
Ps.  lxviii. 
CAP'TOR,  n.     [L.  capio,  to  take.] 

One  who  takes,  as  a  prisoner  or  a  prize.    It  is  ap- 
propriately one  who  takes  a  prize  at  sea. 
CAP'TUltE,  (kapt'yur,)  n.     [L.  captura  ;  Fr.  capture; 
from  L.  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  taking  or  seizing  ; 
as,  the  capture  of  an  enemy,  of  a  ship,  or  of  booty, 
by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem. 

2.  The  thing  taken  ;  a  prize;  prey  taken  by  force, 
surprise,  or  stratagem. 

3.  Seizure ;  arrest;  as,  the  capture  of  a  criminal  or 
debtor. 

€AP'TIJRE,  v.  t.  To  take  or  seize  by  force,  surprise, 
or  stratagem,  as  an  enemy  or  his  property  ;  to  take 
by  force  under  the  authority  of  a  commission  ;  as,  to 
capture  a  ship. 

CAP'TUR-£D,  (kapt'yurd,)pp.  ora.    Taken  as  a  prize. 

CAP'TIJR-ING,  ppr.     Seizing  as  a  prize. 

CA-PUC'CI-O,  (ka-puch'i-o,)  7i.  [It.]  A  capuchin  or 
hood. 

€A-PfJCH'£D,  a.  Covered  with  a  hood.  [Little  used.] 
BroiDil. 

€AP-U.-CH1N',  (kap-yu-sheen',)  n.  [Fr.  capucine,  from 
capuce,  a  hood  or  cowl.] 

1.  A  garment  for  females,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  capu- 
chin monks.  Johnson. 

2.  A  pigeon  whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers. 
CAP-XJ-CHIN',  n.   One  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 

Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  capuce,  cap- 
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uchon,  a  stuff-cap  or  cowl.  They  are  clothed  in 
brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted,  and  never  shave  their 
faces.  Encyc. 

CAP'U-CINE,   n.     A  species  of  monkey,  the  sagoo  or 

CAP'tJ-UN,  n.     The  Mexican  cherry.  [sai. 

CA'PUT,  (ka'put,)  7i.  [L.,  the  head.]  In  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  a  council  of  the  university,  by  which  every 
grace  must  be  approved  before  it  can  be  submitted 
to  the  senate.  It  consists  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a 
doctor  of  each  of  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and 
medicine,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  chosen  annually 
bv  the  senate.  Camb.  Cal. 

CA'PUT  MOW TU-UM,  [L.]  Dead  matter;  lees; 
worthless  remains. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  residuum  of  distillation  or  sub- 
limation, after  the  volatile  matter  has  been  driven  off 
by  heat.  -  Aikin. 

Hence,  worthless  residuum.  Junius. 

CAR,  €AER,  CHAR,  in  names  of  places,  is  sometimes 
the  Celtic  Cacr,  a  town  or  city,  as  in  Ca/rmarthcn. 

CAR,  7i. f  [W.  car;  Ir.  carr,  carra,  or  cairt;  Arm.  qarr; 
D.  and  G.  karre ;  Sw.  kdrra ;  Dan.  ka.rr.- ;  Sp.  It.  and 
Port,  carro ;  L.  carrus,  or  currus ;  Fr.  char,  whenco 
chariot ;  Sax.  crait,  a  cart.  The  sense  is  probably  tak- 
en from  running  on  wheels.     See  Current.] 

1.  A  small  vehicle  moved  on  wheels,  usually  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  In  poetic, ,1  language,  any  vehicle  of  dignity  or 
splendor;  a  chariot  of  war,  or  of  triumph. 

Milton.     Prior. 

3.  The  constellation  called  Charles's  Wain  or  the 
Bear.  Dryden. 

t4.  A  carriage  for  running  on  rails,  in  a  railroad. 

eXU'BSNE^'  i  *•  tFr  carabine >  SP-  earabina ;  It.  id.] 
A  short  gun  or  fire-arm,  carrying  a  hall  of  24  to  the 


and  a  half  long,  and  sometimes  furrowed. 

CAR-A-BI-NEER',  n.  A  man  who  carries  a  carabine  ; 
one  who  carries  a  longer  carabine  than  others,  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  foot.  Encyc. 

CAR' AC,  n.  [Port,  carraca;  Fr.  caraque  ;  Sp.  carraca; 
allied  to  It.  carico,  a  burden,  cargo.] 

A  large  ship  of  burden  ;  a  Portuguese  Indiaman. 

CAR'A-CAL,  7i.     [Turkish  kara,  black,  and  lad,  ear.] 
A  species  of  lynx,  (Frlis  conical,  Linn. ;)  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  South-western  Asia.   Its  col- 
or is  a  uniform  reddish-brown;  its  ears  black  exter- 
nally, and  tipped  with  long,  black  hairs. 

CAR'A-OoLE,  7t.  [Fr.  caracole,  a  wheeling  about ; 
Sp.  caracal,  a  small  cone,  a  winding  staircase,  a  snail ; 
It.  caracollo,  a  wheeling.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  semi-round,  or  half  turn,  which 
a  horseman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left.  In  the 
army,  the  cavalry  make  a  caracole  after  each  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  squadron. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  staircase  in  a  helix  or  spiral 
form.  Encyc. 

€AR'A-€oLE,  v.  i.   To  move  in  a  caracole  ;  to  wheel. 

e.VH'A-OoL-ING,  ppr.     Moving  in  a  caracole. 

CAR'A-COL-I,  (-kol-c,)  n.  A  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  are  made  rings,  pendants, 
and  other  toys  for  the  savages. 

eAR'A-MEL,  71.  [Fr.]  Anhydrous  or  burnt  sugar  ;  a 
black,  porous,  shining  substance,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing sugar  to  a  high  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, which  it  colors  a  dark  brown,  and  is  used  for 
coloring  spirits,  &c.  It  gives,  when  heated,  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  called  the  odor  of  caramel. 

CAR'AT,  7t.  [It.  carato ;  Fr.  carat ;  D.  karaat ;  G.  ka- 
rat ;  Gr.  Kcparuii',  a  little  horn,  a  pod,  and  the  berry 
of  a  pod,  used  for  a  weight  of  four  grains.    From  the 

Greeks  it  is  said  the  Arabians  borrowed  their  Is  *i' 

karat,  a  weight  used  in  Mecca,  equal  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  denarius,  or  denier.  See  Castcll,  Col. 
3448,  and  Ludolf,  199.] 

1.  The  weight  of  four  grains,  used  by  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  in  weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls. 

Encyc. 

2.  The  weight  that  expresses  the  fineness  of  gold. 
The  whole  mass  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  as  many  24th  parts  as  it  contains  of  pure 
gold,  it  is  called  gold  of  so  many  carats.  Thus  gold 
of  twenty-two  parts  of  pure  metal,  is  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats.  The  carat  in  Great  Britain  is  divided  in- 
to four  grains  ;  among  the  Germans,  into  twelve 
parts ;  and  among  the  French,  into  thirty-two. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  value  of  any  thing.     [Obs.]      B.  Jonson. 


CAR'A-VAN,  Tt,     [Ar. 

karau,  to  stretch  along,  to  follow,  to  proceed  from 
place  to  place.  Sp.  caravana;  Fr.  caravane.  Pers. 
as  Ar.] 

1.  A  company  of  travelers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants, 
marching  or  proceeding  in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  with  robbers. 

2.  A  large,  close  carriage  on  springs,  for  conveying 
wild  beasts  when  carried  round  as  a  show. 
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and    loadin; 


for 
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GAR-A-VAN'SA-RY,  1  r, 
CAR-A-VAN'SE-RA,  j 

vans  ;   a  kind  of  inn,  whore  the  cai 

night,  being   a  large,  square  building. 

cieus  court   in  the  middle.  uncyc. 

CAR'A-VEL,  )  n.    [Sp.  oaravela;  It.    caravello  j  Fr.  ca- 
GaU'VEL,       j      ravelin.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  on  the  coast  of  France,  used  in 
the  herring  fisherv.  These  vessels  are  usually  from 
25  to  30  tons'  burden. 

2.  A  light,  round,  old  fashioned  ship.      Johnson. 
GAR'A-WAY,  re.  [Gr.  Kapoc,  Kanov  ;  L.  caros,  careum  ; 

Fr.  carvi ;  Sp.  alcaravea  or  alcaruhueya  ;  D.  kcrwc ;  Ar. 


L, 


haraunya.] 


A  biennial  plant,  the  carum  carisi  of  Linnauis,  with 
a  taper  root  like  a  parsnep,  which,  when  young,  is 
good  eating.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell  and 
a  warm,  pungent  taste.  They  are  used  in  confection- 
ery, and  also  in  medicine  as  a  carminative.    Encyc. 

&  A  kind  of  apple.  Mason. 


d  some  oth 

azotized  organic  substances.     It  is  also  called  picric 
acid,  and  the  liittir  principle  of  Welter. 

CAR'RINE.     See  Carabine. 

CAR'BON,  re.  [L.  carbo,  a  coal ;  Sp.  carbon ;  It.  car- 
bone:  Fr.  charbon.  Clu.  Gr.  *ap0<o,  to  dry,  or  the  root 
of  char,  Russ.  eharyu,  to  burn.] 

An  elementary,  combustible  substance,  existing 
pure  and  crystallized  in  the  diamond,  and  some- 
times in  graphite,  and  forming  the  basis  of  animal 
and  vegetable  charcoal,  and  of  coke.  By  means  of 
a  galvanic  apparatus,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  fu- 


CAR'BO-NADE,  n.  [from  carbo,  supra.]  In  cookery, 
flesh,  fowl,  or  the  like,  cut  across,  seasoned,  and 
broiled  on  coals.  Sluik. 

CXR'BO-NaDE,  v.  t.     To  cut  or  hack.  Slial;. 

6a  R'BO  NAD-ED,  pp.     Cut  for  broiling  or  frying. 

GaR'BO  NAD-ING,  ppr.   Cuttingfor  broilingor  frying. 

GX  R'Bi  1N-ATE,  n.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  copper. 

CAR'BON-a-TED,  a.     Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonate,!  ,catrr.< ;  nich  mineral  waters  as  are  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid. 

CAK-BON'IC  ACID,  re.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  carbon,  and  two  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, or  in  which  oxygen  combines  in  the  greatest 
proportion  with  carbon.  It  exists,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  unrombiiied,  in  the  state  of  a 
gas,  but  has  been  liquefied  by  very  powerful  pressure. 
It  was  formerly  called  fixed  air,  atrial  acid,  mephitic 
fax,  and  crctaceou.1  acid,  or  acid  of  chalk.  It  is 
found,  ill  some  places,  in  a  state  of  gas  ;  it  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  disengaged  from  fermenting 
liquors,  and  from  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  and  is  given  otf  in  respiration.  It  is 
heavier  than  common  air,  and  subsides  into  low 
places,  vaults  ami  wells. 

GAR-BON'IG  OX'YD,  n.  A  gaseous  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  It  is  fatal  tu  animal  lii'<',  extinguishes  com- 
bustion, and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flams,  forming 
carbonic  acid.  It  apparently  possesses  combining 
acid  properties,  ami  may  b"  called  arhunous  acid. 

GXR-BON-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [carbo  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  or  containing  carbon  or  coal. 

Kirwan,  Geol. 
This  term  is  properly  applied  to  strata  or  formations 
|       containing  coal. 
j   Ga  R-BON-1-Za'TION,  re.    The  act  or  process  of  car- 

I  CAR'BON-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  carbon  by  com- 

j  bastion  or  the  action  of  fire,  or  by  other  means,  as 

I  by  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  on  animal  and 

J  vegetable  substances. 

■  G:\irBON-lZ--ED,   pp.      Converted    into    carbon    or 

i    GA  R>  BON-TZ-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  carbon. 

CXR'BON-O-HY'DROUS,  a.  [carbon,  and  Gr.  idejp, 
I  water.]  Composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
|  CXR'BO-SITL'PHU-RET,  n.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
I  plied  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
|  disulphuret  of  carbon,  on  the  metallic  and  alkaline 
i       metallic  sulphurets. 

i    GAR'BOY,  re.     A  large,  globular  bottle  of  green  glass, 

inclosed    in    basket-work   for  protection  ;    used   es- 

|       penally  for  carrying  corrosive  liquors,  as  sulphuric 

CXR'lhjN-CLE,  (kilr'bunk-1,)  n.  [L.  carbunculus,  a 
little  coal,  from  carbo.] 

I.  An  anthrax  :  an  inflammatory  tumor,  or  painful 
gangrenous  boil  or  ulcer.  Caxc.     Hooper. 

2.  A  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet,  called  by  the  Greeks  anthrax:; 
found  in  the  East  Indies.     It  is  usually  found   pure, 
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of  an  angular  figure,  and  adhering  to  a  heavy, 
ferruginous  stone,  of  the  emery  kind.  Its  usual  size 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two 
thirds  of  that  in  diameter.  When  held  up  to  the 
sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly  of 
the  color  of  a  burning  coal.  Ency'c. 

The  mineral  here  described,  is  probably  the 
Oriental  ruby,  or,  at  least,  some  crystallized  variety 
of  corundum. 

The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  garnet.  Clcavcland. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a  charge  or  bearing  consisting  of 
eight  radii,  four  of  which  make  a  common  cross,  and 
the  oilier  four,  a  saltier.  Encyc. 

CaR'BUN-CL.ED,  (k;ir'bunk-ld,)  a.  Set  with  car- 
buncles ;  spotted. 

CAR-BUNG'Lf-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  a  carbuncle; 
resembling  a  carbuncle  ;  red  ;  inflamed. 

CAR-BUNC-IJ-LA'TtON,  re.     [L.  carbunculatio,  from 
carbunculo,  to  burn  to  a  coal,  to  blast.     See  Carbon.] 
The  blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants, 
bv  excessive  beat  or  cold.  Harris. 

€AR'BTJ-RET,  71.  A  combination  of  carbon  with 
some  other  substance,  the  resulting  compound  not 
being  an  acid  or  base.  More  exactly,  a  compound 
of  carbon  with  a  basitiable  or  acidiiiable  substance, 
in  which  the  carbon  is  the  electro-negative  ingre- 
dient. 

GAR'BU-RET-ED,  re.  Combined  with  carbon  in  the 
manner  of  a  carburet;  as,  carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 

Carbureted  hydrn^en  gas,  is  a  term  applied  to  va- 
rious gaseous  compounds  of  carbon,  particularly  to 
two  definite  compounds,  the  protocarburct  of  hydro- 
gen, or  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen,  composed  of 
one  equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  or  light  carbureted  hydro- 
gen, composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

Carbureted  isapplied  to  certain  gaseous  compounds. 
Thus  we  sav,  carbureted  hydrogen.  Silliman. 

CAR'CA-JOU,  n.  The  glutton,  a  voracious,  carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 

GAR'GA-NET,  n.     [Fr.  carcan,  a  chain  ;  It.  carcame.] 
A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels.         Shah.     Hakewcll. 

GAR'GASS,  7i.  [Fr.  carcasse;  It.  carcame;  Norm. 
carkuys,  a  mast,  and  a  carcass.     Q.U.  Gr.  Kiipxnai'r.] 

1.  The  body  of  an  animal  ;  usually,  the  body  when 
dead.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  living  body  of  the 
human  species,  except  in  low  or  ludicrous  language. 

2.  The  decaying  remains  of  a  bulky  thing,  as  of  a 
boat  or  ship. 

3.  The  frame  or  main  parts  of  a  thing,  unfinished 
or  without  ornament.  This  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word.     [See  the  next  word.]        Hale. 

GX  R'G  ASS,  re.  [It.  carcassa ;  Sp.  carcax ;  Fr.  carcasse ; 
D.  karkas.] 

An  iron  case  or  hollow  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a 
bomb,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled  with  combustible  and 
other  substances,  as  meal-powder,  saltpeter,  sul- 
phur, broken  glass,  turpentine,  &c,  to  be  thrown 
from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to  set  fire  to  buildings. 
It  has  two  or  three  apertures,  from  which  the  fire 
blazes,  and  the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  throwing  shells.  It  is  equipped  with  pistol-bar- 
rels, loaded  with  powder  to  the  muzzle,  which  ex- 
plode as  the  composition  burns  down  to  them. 
This  instrument  is  probably  named  from  the  ribs  of 
iron  that  form  it,  which  resemble  the  ribs  of  a  human 
carcass.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

CARTEL  LAMP,  n.  A  lamp  of  French  invention, 
in  which  the  oil  is  raised  through  tubes  by  clock- 
work, so  as  continually  to  overflow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  burning  wick,  thus  producing  a  very  beautiful 
and  brilliant  light.  Encyc.     Dom.  Econ. 

GA RTEL-AGE,  re.     [L.  career.] 
Prison  fees.     [Mot  in  use.] 

GARTER,/!.     [I..J     A  starting-post. 

GAR'CER-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  prison. 

CAR-CI-No'MA,  n.  [Gr.  KapKivapa,  from  kclokivou, 
KapKivnc,  a  cancer.] 

A  cancer ;  also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the 
eye.  Coxe. 

CAR-CI-No'MA-TOUS,  «.  Cancerous;  like  a  cancer, 
or  tending  to  it. 

CARD,  re.  [Fr.  carte;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  carta;  L. 
charta;  Gr.  \aprns;  D.  kaart;  G  karte;  Dan.  kort; 
Ir.  cairt ;  perhaps  from  bark,  L.  cortex,  Ir.  coirt  or 
cairt,  or  the  same  root.] 

1.  A  paper  or  pasteboard  of  an  oblong  figure,  on 
which  are  painted  figures  or  points ;  used  in  games. 

2.  A  piece  of  pasteboard  used  for  containing  a 
person's  name,  and  often  his  address,  or  an  invita- 
tion, or  business  advertisement. 

3.  A  note  published  by  some  one  in  the  papers, 
containing  a  brief  statement,  explanation,  request,  &x. 

4.  The  paper  on  which  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  marked. 
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Pope. 


GXRD,  v.  i.    To  plav  much  at  cards  ;  to  gain.  Johnson. 

GX  RD,  re.  [D.  hoard  ;  G.  kardetsche ;  Dan.  kardc  :  Sw. 
karda  ;  Fr.  cardc;  Arm.  nuainiancr ;  Sp.  carda,  teasel, 
and  a  card  ,  Port,  carda,  a  card,  and  eardo,  a  thistle  ; 
L.  cardans  ;  It.  curdo,  a  thistle  and  a  card  ;  L.  euro, 
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to  card  ;  Ir.  cir,  a  comb.  It  seems  that  card,  and  L. 
cardans,  are  the  same  word,  and  probably  the  plant 
{teasel)  is  the  original  word,  or  both  are  from  a  com- 
mon root.  The  French  carde  is  a  card  and  the 
stalks  of  the  artichoke.  Artichoke  is  so  written  for 
cardichokc] 

An  instrument  for  combing,  opening,  and  breaking 
wool  or  flax,  freeing  it  from  the  coarser  parts,  and 
from  extraneous  matter.  It  is  made  by  inserting 
bent  teeth  of  wire  in  a  thick  piece  of  leather,  and 
nailing  this  to  a  piece  of  oblong  board,  to  which  a 
handle  is  attached. 

But  wool  and  cotton  are  now  generally  carded  in 
mills  by  teeth  fixed  on  a  wheel  moved  by  water. 

GXRD,  v.  t.  To  comb,  or  open  wool,  flax,  hemp,  &c, 
with  a  card,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  of  extra- 
neous matter,  separating  the  coarser  parts,  and  mak- 
ing it  fine  and  soft  for  spinning. 

GXRD'A-MINE,  re.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants ;  the  popular  names  of  several  species  of 
which  are  lady's  smock,  cuckow  floxver,  meadow 
cress.  &c. 

GARD'A-MOM,  n.     [Gr.  KapSaptopov.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Amomum,  and  its  seeds,  a 
native  of  India.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which 
grow  in  a  pod,  have  a  warm,  aromatic  flavor,  and 
are  used  in  medicine.  Encyc. 

GARD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Combed ;  opened  ;  cleansed 
with  cards. 

GARD'ER,  ?i.  One  who  cards  wool;  also,  one  who 
plays  much  at  cards.  Wotton. 

GAR'DI-AC,  j  re.     [L.  cardiacus ;    Gr.    KapSiaicoc, 

GXR-DT'AG-AL,  (      from  napdia,  the  heart.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  heart. 

2.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  stomach  ;  having  the  quality  of  stimu- 
lating action  in  the  system,  invigorating  the  spirits, 
and  giving  strength  and  cheerfulness.      Med.  Diet. 

The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called  also 
cardia,  is  the  upper  or  left  orifice  ;  so  called  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  heart,  or  its  supposed  sympathy  with 
the  latter. 

GAR'DI-AG,  n.  A  medicine  which  excites  action  in 
the  stomach,  and  animates  the  spirits. 

CAR'DI-AGE,  u.     A  precious  stone. 

€XR-DI-AIVGi-A,  |7i.     [L. ;  Gr.    <caorSire,    the   heart, 

GAR'DI-AL-GV,     j      and  uXj/oj,  pain. 

The  heartburn,  a  violent  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony  in  the  upper  or  left  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
seemingly  at  the  heart,  but  rising  into  the  oesophagus. 
It  is  called  also  the  eardiue  passion. 

GAR'DI-NAL,  a.  [L.  cardiual'is,  said  to  be  from  carda, 
a  hinge.] 

Chief,  principal,  preeminent,  or  fundamental ;  as, 
the  cardinal  virtues,  which  pagans  supposed  to  be 
ju-tice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

GAR'DI-NAL,  7i.  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at 
the  election  of  a  pope,  who  is  taken  from  their  num- 
ber. The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  classes  or 
orders,  containing  six  bishops,  fifty  priests,  and  four- 
teen deacons,  making  seventy.  These  constitute 
the  sacred  college,  and  compose  the  pope's  council. 
Originally  they  were  subordinate  in  tank  to  bishops  ; 
but  they  have  n~'-  the  precedence.  The  dress  of  a 
cardinal  is  a  red  soutaine  or  cassock,  a  rocket,  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  red  hat.  Encyc.  Spclman. 
2.  A  woman's  short  cloak. 

Cardinal  flower  ;  a  plant,  a  native  of  North  America, 
the  Lobelia  cardinalis ;  so  called  from  its  brilliant  red 
flowers. 

Cardinal  numbers,  are  the  numbers  one,  two,  three, 
&c,  in  distinction  from  first ,  second,  third,&cc,  which 
are  called  ordinal  numbers. 


prime  vertical  circle,  or  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  In  astfdogy,  the  cardinal  points  are  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. 

Cardinal   signs,   in    astronomy,    are   Aries,    Libra, 
Cancer,  and  Capricorn. 

Cardinal  virtues ;   prudence,   justice,  temperance, 
and  fortitude. 

Cardinal  winds,  are   those  which   blow  from  the 
cardinal  points. 

GAR'DI-NAL-ATE,   )  n.     The  office,  rank,  or  dignity 

GXR'DI-NAL-SHIP,  j      of  a  cardinal. 

CAR'DI-NAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  cardinal.  [Little 
used.]  Sheldon. 

GARDTNG,  ppr.     Comhing,  as  flax,  wool,  &c. 
2.  Playing  at  cards.     [Little  used.] 

GARD'ING,  re.  The  act  of  breaking  or  cleaning  with 
cards. 

GARD'ING-MA-CHINE',  re.  A  machine  for  comb- 
ing, breaking,  and  cleansing  xvool  and  cotton.  It 
consists  of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  nio\-cd 
bv  the  force  of  water,  steam,  &.C 

GAR'DI-OID,  7i.     [Gr.  xapSta,  heart,  and  ctios,  form] 
An  algebraic  curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart.  Chambers. 

GAR-DI-OL'O-GY,  re.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  heart. 

GaR-Di'TIS,  re.    Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  substance    | 
of  the  heart.  'Dunglison, 


FATE,  far,  fall,  WHAT.  —  METE,  prey.  — pine,  marine,  bird.  — nqte,  doye,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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CARD'  MAK-ER,  n.  [card  and  maker.']     A  maker  of 

CARD'-MATCH,  n.  [card  and  match.]     A  match  made 
by  dipping  pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulphur. 


larger. 


I.'bi,a,;-rrs. 


■get 

CARD'-Ta-BLE,  n.  The  bible  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  gamesters,  or  used  for  playing  cards  on. 

2.  A  table  one  of  whose  leaves  folds  over  on  to 
the  other. 

exR'nU-US  BEN-E-DI€T'US,  n.  The  herb  blessed 
thistle. 

CARE,  n.t  [Sax.  car,  cara ;  Goth,  kar,  karat  Ir.  car; 
L.  euro.  In  Welsh,  cur  is  care,  anxiety  ;  also,  a 
blow,  or  beating,  a  throb;  curaw,  to  beat,  strike,  or 
throb, '  to  fight ;  curiam,  to  trouble,  vex,  pine,  or 
waste  away.  In  L.  euro  signifies  to  care,  and  to 
cure.  In  Sp.  curar  is  to  prescribe  medicine  ;  to  salt 
or  cure,  as  flesh  ;  to  season,  as  timber  ;  to  bleach,  as 
cloth  ;  intransitively,  to  recover  from  sickness  ;  and 
reciprocally,  to  take  care  of  one's  self.  In  Italian, 
curare  is  to  cure,  attend,  protect,  defend,  and  to 
value  or  esteem.  In  French,  curer  is  to  cleanse  ; 
"  curer  les  dens,"  to  pick  the  teeth  ;  cure  is  a  ben- 
efice. The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  or  stretch,  as 
in  care,  attention  ;  and  curious  is  stretching  forward  ; 
but  the  sense  of  separating,  or  driving  off,  is  com- 
prehended, which  gives  the  French  sense,  and  tile 
sense  of  prying  into  is  included  in  curious.  The 
sense  of  healing  is  from  that  of  care,  or  making 
sound  and  strong.  The  Welsh  sense  of  beating  is 
from  driving,  thrusting,  coinciding  with  straining. 
See  Cars  and  Cure.] 

1.  Concern  ;  anxiety  ;  solicitude  ;  noting  some  de- 
gree of  pain  in  the  mind,  from  apprehension  of  evil. 

2.  Caution  ;  a  looking  to  ;  regard  ;  attention,  or 
beed,  with  a  view  to  safety  or  protection,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  take  care  of  yourself." 

A  want  Ot"  aire  ilms  more  damage  [lain  a  want  ol"  knnwlei  lee. 
Franklin. 

3.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  concern  for 
safety  and  prosperity  ;  as,  he  was  under  the  care  of 
a  physician. 

That  which  coineth  upon  mc  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
—2  Cor.  xi. 

4.  The  object  of  care,  or  watchful  regard  and  at- 
tention ;  as,  "  Is  she  thy  care  ?  "  Drijden. 

GaRE,  v.  i.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  ;  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Master,  caresl  thou  not  (hat  we  perish  r  —  Mark  vr. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed  ;  to  have  regard  to  ; 
with  for  before  a  noun,  and  to  before  a  verb.  "Not 
caring  to  observe  the  wind."  "  Great  masters  in 
painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the  fash- 
ion." In  this  sense  the  word  implies  a  less  degree 
of  concern.  The  different  degrees  of  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  this  word  constitute  the  chief  differences 
in  its  signification  or  applications. 

€ARE'-eRAZ-£D,  a.  [care  and  croze.]  Broken  or 
disordered  by  care  or  solicitude  ;  as,  a  care-crazed 
mother.  Shak. 

CaRE'-DE-F^'ING,  a.     Bidding  defiance  to  care. 

€ARE'-TON-.ED,  a.    Tuned  by  care  ;  mournful. 

Shak. 

CARE'-WOUND-ED,  (-wound-ed  or  -woond-ed,)  a. 
Wounded  with  care.  May. 

eA-REEN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  coraie?,  from  carene,  the  side 
and  keel  of  a  ship  :  L.  carina  ;  Sp.  carcuar  ;  Port. 
qucrenar ;  It.  carenarc] 

In  sco  language,  to  heave  or  bring  a  ship  to  lie  on 
one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  calking,  repairing,  cleans- 
ing, or  paying  over  with  pitch  the  other  side. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CA-REEN',  v.  i.  To  incline  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  un- 
der a  press  of  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

CA-REEN'^D,  pp.     Laid  on  one  side  ;  inclined. 

CA-REEN'ING,  ppr.  Heaving  down  on  one  side  ; 
inclining. 

CA-REEN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  heaving  down  on  one 
side,  or  inclining,  as  a  ship. 

€A-REER',  n.  [Fr.  earriere  ;  Sp.  carrcra  ;  Port,  carrei- 
ra ;  It.  camera.  It  is  from  the  root  of  car,  and  L. 
curro,  from  the  sense  of  running.] 

1.  A  course ;  a  race,  or  running  ;  a  rapid  running  ; 
speed  in  motion.  Wilkius.     Prior. 

2.  General  course  of  action  or  movement ;  proced- 
ure ;  course  of  proceeding. 

Lonunue  and  proceed  in  honor's  fair  career.  Dryden. 

3.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run.    Johnson. 

4.  In  the  manege,  a  place  inclosed  with  a  barrier, 
in  which  they  run  the  ring.  Encyc. 

5.  In  'falconry,  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  hawk,  about 
120  yards.  Encyc 

?A-REER',  v.  i.    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

When  a  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every  sail  swelled, 
gallant  she  appears'!  Irving. 

fc'A-REER'ING,  ppr.    Running  or  moving  with  speed. 
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CARE'FUL,  o.     [See  Care.]     Full  of  cate 


to  support  and  protect  ; 
with  of  or  for. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  care.  —2  Kings  iv. 
What  could  a  cartful  l.ulnr  mure  have  done  ?  Dryden. 

In  present  usage,  careful  is  generally  followed  bv 
of:  as,  careful  of  health. 

3.  Watchful ;  cautious  ;  giving  good  heed  ;  as,  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works  ;  be  careful  of  your 
conversation. 

4.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude  ;  exposing  to  con- 


CAIt 


cern,  anxiety, 

CARE'FUL-LY, 
tude. 

Though  he 


;   full  of  ( 


With  care,  anxiety,  or  solit 
-  Heb.  xii. 


ght  it  carefully  with 

2.  Heedfully;  watchfully;  attentively;  as,  con- 
sider these  precepts  carefully. 

If  thou  carefully  hearken  to  the  Lord.  —  Deut.  xv. 

3.  In  a  manner  that  shows  care. 

Envy,  hew  carefully  docs  it  look  1  Collier. 

4.  Providently  ;  cautiously.  Johnson. 
GSRE'FUL-NESS,  n.    Anxiety  ;  solicitude. 

Drink  thy  water  with  tivinMin-    and  will)  carefulness.  —  Ezek. 

xii. 
2.  Heedfulness  ;   caution  ;   vigilance  in   guarding 
against  evil,  and  providing  for  safety. 
CaRE'LESS,  a.    [care  and  less.    Sax.  leas ;  Goth.  laus. 
See  Loose.] 

1.  Having  no  care  ;  heedless;  negligent ;  unthink- 
ing ;  inattentive;  regardless;  unmindful;  followed 
by  of  or  about ;  as,  a  careless  mother  ;  a  mother  core- 
less  of  or  about  her  children,  is  an  unnatural  parent. 

2.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety  ;  whence  undisturbed  ; 
cheerful. 

Thus  uisrl\  (vircffsy,  inline, ■ndy  gay.  Pope. 

3.  Done  or  said  without  care  ;  unconsidered  ;  as,  a 
careless  throw  ;  a  careliss  expression. 

4.  Not  regarding  with  care  ;  unmoved  by  ;  uncon- 
cerned for  ;  as,  careless  of  money  ;  careless  of  conse- 
quences. 

5.  Contrived  without  art.  Bp.  Taylor. 
€aRE'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  careless  manner  or  way  ; 

negligently  ;  heedlessly  ;  inattentively  ;  without  care 


eARE'LESS-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness ;  inattention  ; 
negligence  ;  manner  without  care. 

CAR'E.S'-TANE,  n.     [Fr.  quarantine,  forty.] 

A  papal  indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of 
penance  by  forties.  Taylor. 

CA-RESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  career ;  Arm.  chericza,  to  ca- 
ress, and  to  cherish;  W.  carcdigaw ;  It.  carezza,  flat- 
tery, a  caressing;  careggiare,  to  coax,  flatter,  esteem  ; 
Sp.  caricia.  a  caress  ;  ararieiar,  to  caress,  cheriji,  fon- 
dle ;  Port.  id.  It  may  he  from  the  common  root  of  L. 
carus,  Fr.  cher,  cherir,  W.  cor.  But  some  difficulties 
attend  this  hypothesis.] 

To  treat  with  fondness,  affection,  or  kindness  ;  to 
fondle  ;  to  embrace  with  tender  affection,  as  a  parent 
a  child.  South. 

CA-RESS',  n.  An  act  of  endearment  ;  any  act  or  ex- 
pression of  affection  ;  an  embracing  with  tenderness  ; 
as,  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

€A-RESR!'£D,  (ka-rest',)  pp.  Treated  or  embraced 
with  affection. 

€A-RESS'ING,  ppr.  Treating  with  endearment  or 
affection. 

CA-liESS'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  caressing  manner. 

Ca'RET,  n.  [L.  caret,  there  is  wanting,  from  carco, 
to  want.]  In  writing,  this  mark,  a,  which  shows 
that  something,  omitted  in  the  line,  is  interlined 
above,  or  inserted  in  the  margin,  and  should  be  read 
in  that  place. 

CAR'GA-SON,  n.     A  cargo,  which  see.  Howell. 

CAR'GO,  n.  [W.  carg,  a  load,  cargu,  to  load,  from 
cor,  a  vehicle  ;  Port,  carga ;  Sp.  carga,  a  load,  bur- 
den, charge  ;  Sp.  cargo,  a  load  ;  carguzon,  id.  .  cargar, 
to  load,  to  charge;  It.  carico,  a  load,  or  charge  ;  cari- 
care,  to  load,  to  charge;  Fr.  cargaison,  a  cargo; 
charge,  a  charge  or  load  ;  charger,  to  load,  burden, 
charge  ;  Arm.  carg.     See  Charge.] 

The  lading  or  freight  of  a  ship;  the  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  whatever  is  conveyed  in  a  ship  or  other 
merchant  vessel.  The  lading  within  the  hold  is 
called  the  inboard  caraa,  in  distinction  from  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  things  carried  on  deck.  The  per- 
son employed  by  a  merchant,  to  proceed  with,  over- 
see, and  dispose  of  the  lading,  is  called  a  supercargo. 

CAR'GOOSE,  n.  A  fowl  belonging  to  the'  genus 
Colymbus,  called  the  crested  diver.  The  cheeks  and 
throat  are  surrounded  .with  a  long,  pendant  ruff,  of  a 
bright  tawny  color,  edged  with  black.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a  silvery  white.  It  weighs  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

eA'RI-A-TED,o.  Carious.  [JYotiised.]  [See  Carious.] 

CAR'I-BOO,  n.     A  quadruped  of  the  stag  kind. 

€AR'I-€A,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which 
is  popularly  sailed  Papain ;  also  the  trivial  name  of 
the  species  of  Ficus,  which  produces  the  common  fig. 


CAK'I-CA-TUliE,    n.      [It.    caricatura,   formed    from 
carica,  a  load,  caricare,  to  load.     See  Cargo.] 

A  figure  or  description  in  which  beauties  are  con- 
cealed and  blemishes  exaggerated,  but  still  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  the  object.  Encyc. 

CAR'I-eA-TURE,  v.  t.    To  make  or  draw  a  carica- 
ture ;  to  represent  as  more  ugly  than  the  life. 

Lyttletun. 

eAR'I-eA-TtTR-£D,  pp.    Made  ridiculous  by  grotesque 
resemblance. 

eAR'I-€A-TTJR-ING.  ppr.     Making  ridiculous  by  gro- 


One  who  caricatures  other 
[L.  carer, sedge,  and  ;  paipe 


teSipte    reSeloblaUI'e. 

eAR'I-€A-TUR-IST, 
CAR-I-COG'RA-PHY. 

to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Carcx  or 

Sedge.  Dewey.     Journal  of  Sea  ace. 

CAR'I-COIJS,  a.     [L.  carica,  a  fig.] 

Resembling  a  fig  ;  an  epithet  given  to  tumors  that 

resemble  a  fig,  such  as  occur  often  in  the  piles.  Encyc. 
Ca'RI-eS,  n.     [L.]    The  mortification  of  a  bone  ,  an 

ulcer  of  a  bone. 
€AR'IL-LON,  n.     [Fr.]     A  little  hell.     Also,  a  simple 

air  in  music,  adapted  to  the  performance  of  small 

bells  or  clocks.     [See  Carol.]  Busby. 

€AR'I-NATE,      I  a.      [L.   carinutus,   from    carina,   a 
CAR-I-NA'TED,  j      keel.] 

In  botany,  shaped  like  the  keel  of  a  ship;  having 

a  longitudinal  prominency  on  the  back,  like  a  keel ; 

applied  to  a  calyx,  corol,  or  leaf.  Marty n. 

€A-RIN'THIN,  n.     A  name  given  to  such   massive 

varieties  of  hornblende  as  are  jet-black,  shining,  and 

easily  cleavable.  Shcpurd. 

€AR'I-OLE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  small,  open  carriage. 

2.  A  covered  cart. 

3.  A  kind  of  calash. 

eA-RI-OS'I-TY,  n.  [See  Caries.]  Mortifioation  or 
ulceration  of  a  bone.  Wiseman. 

€a'RI-OUS,  a.     Mortified;  ulcerated;  as  a  bone. 

Wiseman. 

CARK,  n.  [W.  care,  care,  restraint ;  carcar,  a  prison, 
L.  career  :  Sax.  care,  care  ;  cearctuu,  to  cark,  to  creak, 
to  grumble.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

Care  ;  anxiety  ;  concern  ;  solicitude  ;  distress. 
[Obs.]  Sidney. 

CARK,  v.  i.  To  be  careful,  anxious,  solicitous,  con- 
cerned.    [Obs.]  Sidney. 

CARK'ING,  p/ir.  oro.  Distressing;  perplexing  ;  giving 
anxiety.     [Obs.] 

CARL,  n.  [Sax.  carf,  a  male,  whence  Carolus,  Charles. 
The  word  signifies  primarily,  strong,  robust ;  whence 
the  English  carl-cat  and  curl-hemp  ;  house-carl,  a  do- 
mestic servant ;  Ger.  kerl,  a  fellow  ;  kerl-haft,  mascu- 
line, stout.    See  Churl.] 

1.  A  rude,  rustic,  rough,  brutal  man.  [06s.]  [See 
Churl.] 

2.  A  kind  of  hemp.  Tusser. 
CARL,  v.  i.    To  act  like  a  churl.    [Not  in  use]  Burton. 

CAR'O-LINE,  j""     Asl 

CAR'LINE,      )         r„ 

CaR'LING,     !"■    L*r- 

A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  ranging  fore  and  aft, 
from  one  deck  beam  to  another,  directly  over  the 
keel,  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  body  of  the 
ship.  On  these  rest  the  ledges  on  which  the  planks 
of  the  deck  are  made  fast.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

Carliue  knees,  are  timbers  in  a  ship,  lying  across 
from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serving  to  sus- 
tain the  deck.  Encyc. 

CAR'LIi\E-THIS'TLE,(kar'lin-this'sI,)  n.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  some  species  of  plants. 

CaRL'ISH-NESS.  I      See  C"URLISH- 

CAR'LOCK,  7i.  A  sort  of  isinglass  from  Russia,  made 
of  the  sturgeon's  bladder,  and  used  in  clarifying 
wine.  Encyc. 

CAR'LOT,  n.  A  countryman.  [See  Carle.]  [JYot 
used,]  Shak. 

CAR-LO-VIN'GI-AN,  o.  Pertaining  to  Charlemagne ; 
as,  the  Carlo inngian  race  of  kings. 

CAR'MAN,  n.  [car  and  man.]  A  man  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  drive  a  cart,  or  to  convey  goods  and 
other  things  in  a  cart. 

eXR'MEL-IN,      (  a.     Belonging  to  the  order  of  Car- 

eXR'MEL-ITE,   \      melites.  Weever. 

€AR'MEL-lTE,  n.  A  monk  of  an  order  established 
on  Mount  Canned,  in  Syria,  in  the  12th  century. 
The  Carmelites  have  four  tribes,  and  they  have  now 
thirty-eight  provinces,  besides  the  congregation  in 
Mantua,  in  which  are  fifty-four  monasteries,  under 
a  vicar-general,  and  the  congregations  of  barefooted 
Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They  wear  a  scapu- 
lary,  or  small  woolen  habit,  of  a  brown  color,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Encyc. 

2.  A  sort  of  pear. 

€AR-MIN'A-TIVE,  a.  Expelling  wind  from  the  body  ; 
warming  ;  antispasmodic. 

CXR-MIN'A-TIVE,  n.  [L.  carmen,  a  charm,  because 
it  acts  suddenly,  as  a  charm  is  supposed  to  do,  and 
because,  among  the  ancients,  its  operation  was  ac- 
companied by  the  singing  of  a  stanza.] 

A  medicine  which  tends  to  expel  wind,  or  to  rem- 
edy colic  and  flatulencies. 


:r  coin  in  Naples. 
rlingue,  or  escarlingue.] 
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CAR'MINE,  n.  [Fr.  carmin  ;  Sp.  carmin  ;  Port,  car- 
mim;  It.  carminw  ;  from  the  same  root  as  crimson; 
Port,  carmcsim,  crimson  ;  Sp.  carmesi,  crimson  and 
cochineal  powder ;  It.  ckermisi,  crimson,  and  chermes, 


cochineal,  kcrm.es ,    Ar. 


V.*  »3  Icirmiz,    hirmizon, 


berry,  and  an  insect,  used  in  dyeing.] 

A  powder  or  pigment,  of  a  beautiful  red  or  crimson 
color,  bordering  on  purple,  a".id  used  by  painters  in 
miniature,  though  rarely,  on  account  of  its  great 
price.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cochineal  in  an 
alkaline  lye,  and  precipitating  it  by  alum. 

Encyc.     Nicholson. 
This  is  properly  a  lake,  or  a  cnirbiiiaiinn  of  the  col- 
oring principle  of  cochineal  witli  ahiuiine. 

2.  The  pure  coloring  matter  or  coloring  principle 
of  cochineal ;  precipitated,  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, from  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  cochineal,  in  the 
form  of  crystals  of  a  fine  red  color. 
OAR'NAGE,  n.t  [Fr.  carnage ;  Sp.  carniceria,  carnage, 
and  shambles  ;  It.  curiuiggin,  flesh-moat,  and  car- 
naccia,  carrion  ;  Port,  m, -tin, rem,  from  L.  caro,  ilesh.] 

1.  Literally,  flesh,  or  heaps  of  llesh,  as  in  sham- 
bles. 

2.  Slaughter ;  great  destruction  of  men  ;  havoc ; 
massacre.  Hayward. 

OAR'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  charnel ;  L.  carnalis,  from  caro, 
flesh.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  flesh:  fleshly;  sensual;  opposed 
to  spiritual;  as,  carnal  pleasure. 

2.  Being  in  the  natural  state  ;  unregenerate. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  agaiost  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  law;  as,  carnal 
ordinances.     Ileb.  ix.  10. 

4.  Lecherous  ;  lustful ;  libidinous  ;  given  to  sen- 
sual indulgence.  Shah. 

Carnal  knowledge  ;  sexual  intercourse. 

€AR'NAL-I$M,  ■«.  The  indulgence  of  carnal  appe- 
tites. 

CAR'NAL-IST,  7i.  One  given  to  the  indulgence  of 
sensual  appetites.    .  Barton. 

OAR'NAL-ITE,  n.    A  worldly-minded  man. 

Anderson. 

€AR-NAL'I-TY,  7i.  Fleshly  lust  or  desires,  or  the 
indulgence  of  those  lusts  ;   sensuality.  South. 

2.  Crossness  of  mind  or  desire ;  love  of  sensual 
pleasure.*.  Tilloison. 

e&it'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  carnal ;  to  debase  to 
carnality.  Scott. 

CAR'NAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  carnal  manner;  according 
to  the  flesh  ;  in  a  manner  to  gratify  the  flesh  or  sen- 
sual desire.     Lrt\  xviii.  it).     Rom.'viii.  6. 

eXIt'NAL-MIND'ED,  a.     Worhllv-niuided.      Mare. 

€AU'NAL-i\II\\iVEI)  NESS,  „.     Gro^nc.-s  ,,f  mind. 
Ellis. 

GAR-NA'TION,  7i.  [Fr.  carnation,  the  naked  part  of  a 
picture,  flesh  color;  It.  incarnatuia;  carnagione,  com- 
plexion ;  Sp.  carnaia ;  Port,  carnai,  from  L.  ca7-o, 
flesh.] 

1.  Flesh  color  ;  the  parts  of  a  picture  which  are 
naked,  or  without  drapery,  exhibiting  the  natural 
color  of  the  flesh.  Encyc. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  of 
plants  called  Dianlhus,  so  named  from  the  color  of 
the  flower. 

€AR-NA'TION-.ED,  a.     Made  like  carnation  color. 
€AR-NEL'IAN,  (kar-nel'yan,)  n.     [Fr.  cornaline;  Sp. 
cornerina.] 

A  silicious  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  deep 
red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish-white  color.  It  is  tolerably- 
hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  used  for  seals. 
Encyc.  Cleareland. 
eAR'NEL-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
putting  together  the  timbers,  beams,  and  planks,  as 
distinguished  from  clinch-work.  Encyc. 

€XR'NE-OUS;  a.     [L.  carneus,  from  caro,  flesh.] 

Fleshy;  bavins:  the  qualities  of  flesh.  Ray. 

€AR'NEY,  71.  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which  the  mouth 

is  so  furred  that  they  can  not  eat.  Chambers. 

OAR-NI-FI-CA'TION,  71.    [Infra.]    A  turning  to  flesh. 

Chambers. 
€AR'NI-Ff,  v.  i.     [from  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.] 

To  form  flesh  ;  to  receive  flesh  in  growth.    Hale. 
€AR'NI-  VAL,  71.     (L.  caruicalr,  farewell  to  meat.] 
A  festival  celebrated  with  merriment  and  revelry 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  during  the  week  before 
Lent. 
CAR-NIV'0-RA,  n.  pi.    An  order  of  animals  which 

subsist  on  flesh,  as  the  hyena.  Cuvier. 

OAR-NIV-O-RAC'l-TY,  71.    [Infra.]    Greediness  of  ap- 
petite for  flesh.  Pope. 
€AR-NIVO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  voro,  to 

Eating  or  feeding  on  flesh  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
animals  which  naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as  the 


A  little  fleshy  excrescence  ill  the  urethra,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  &c. 

!xR-N6SE',   !  ^      FleShV-       [See  CA.RNEOCS.] 


eAR'OB,  71.     [Sp.  algarroba ;  It.  carruba.} 

Thecarob-tiee,  Ceratonia  siliqua,  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing 
in  hedges,  and  producing  long,  flat,  brown-colored 
pods,  filled  with  a  mealy,  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste.  In  times  of  scarcity,  these  pods  are  eaten 
by  poor  people,  but  they  are  apt  to  cause  griping  and 
lax  bowels.  Miller.     Encyc. 

GA-R5CHE',  (ka-rosh',)  n.     [It.  carroiza.    See  Car.] 

A  carriage  of  pleasure.  Burton. 

CA-RoCH'ED,  (ka-rosht',)  a,    Placed  in  a  caroche. 
Beaum.  and  Fl. 
CAR'OL,  7i.     [It.  carola;  W.  carawl ;  Arm.  coroll,  a 
dance  ;  W.  cor,  Corn,  karol,  a  choir.] 

A  song  of  joy  and  exultation ;  a  song  of  devotion ; 
or  a  song  in  general. 

Drydcn.     Spenser.     Bacon.    Milton. 
CAR'OL,  v.  i.     [It.  carolare ;  W.  caroli ;  Arm.  carolli, 
to  dance,  to  sing  love-songs.] 

To  sing  ;  to  warble  ;  to  sing  in  joy  or  festivity. 
Prior      S/mk. 
CAR'OL,  v.  t.     To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

Milton. 
CAR-O-LI'NA,  7i.     [from  Carolus,  Charles  II.]     The 
name  of  two  of  the  Atlantic  States  in  North  America, 
called  Mirth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
CAR'OL-ING,  «.     A  song  of  praise  or  devotion. 

Spenser. 
CAR-O-LIN'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Carolina. 
CAR-O-LIN'I-AN,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Car- 

C,\  a-O-LIT'ie,  a.     Decorated  with  branches. 

CAR'O-MEL,  7i.  The  smell  exhaled  by  burnt  sugar. 
[See  Caramel.]  Ure. 

€A-ROT'ID,  a.  [Gr.  1ra.ow7-1.Jts.]  The  carotid  arteries, 
m  the  body,  are  two  arteries,  the  right  and  left,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  head  and  brain. 
The  ancients  supposed  drowsiness  to  be  seated  in 
these  arteries.     [Gr.  «apos.] 

CA-ROUS'AL,  (ka-rouz'al,)  Ti.t  [See  Carouse.]  A 
feast  or  festival.  Johnson. 

But,  in  America,  it  signifies  a  noisy  drinking  bout, 
or  reveling. 

CA-ROUSE',  (ka-rouz',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  carrousr.,  hard  drink- 
ing.    I  know  not  the  real  origin  of  this  word.     In 


,  karoz,  signifies  hilarity,  singing,  dan- 


Pers.j^. 

cing.  In  Ger.  raa-rhni  signifies  to  rush,  to  fuddle.  In 
Ir.  craosal  is  drunkenness,  from  craos,  excess,  revel- 
ing-] 

To  drink  hard  ;  to  guzzle.     In  the  United  States,  it 
signifies  also  to  be  noisy,  as  bacchanalians. 

CA-ROUSE',  (ka-rouz',)  re.  A  drinking  match  ;  a 
hearty  drink  or  full  draught  of  liquor  ;  a  noisy  drink- 
ing match. 

GA-ROUS'ER,  7i.  A  drinker ;  a  toper ;  a  noisy  revel- 
er, or  bacchanalian. 


CARP,  v.  i.  [L.  carpo,  to  seize,  catch,  pick  ;  It.  carpire ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  carpir,  to  tear  or  scratch.     See  Carve.] 
Literally,  to  snap  or  catch  at,  or  to  pick.    Hence,  to 
censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  particularly  without  rea- 
son, or  petulantly  ;  followed  by  at. 


And. 


i  carp  and  catch. 


Herbert. 


CARP,  71.  [Fr.  and  Port,  carpe ;  Sp.  carp  a  ;  It.  carpio- 
ne;  Arm.  caqini  ;  Puss,  karp  ;  I),  harper;  G.  karpfen  ; 
Dan.  karpe;  Sw.  karp  ;  Low  L.  carpio,  from  carpo,  to 
seize.] 

A  fish,  a  species  .if  Cyprintis,  an  excellent  fish  for 
ponds.  These  fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  live  to  a  great  age.  Encyc. 

CAR'PAL,  a.  [L.  carpus,  the  wrist.]  Pertaining  to 
the  carpus,  or  wrist.  Encyc. 

CAR-PA'THl-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Carpates,  a 
range  of  mountains  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania. 

CARTEL,  )  71.    In  botany,  a  small  seed-vessel  or 

CAlt-PEL'LUM,  \  pericarp,  that  is,  one  of  a  group 
produced  by  a  single  flower.  Be  Cand. 

A  carpel  is  formed  by  a  folded  leaf,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  is  turned  inward,  the  lower  outward, 
and  the  margins  of  which  develop  one  or  more  buds, 
which  are  the  ovules.  Lindley. 

The  latter  definition  is  founded  on  the  theory  of 
metamorphosis,  or  abnormal  development,  in  plants. 

CARTEL-LA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  carpels,  or  con- 
taining  them.  Lindley. 

CARTEN-TER,  n.  [Fr.  charncnticr ;  Sp.  carpi ntero  ; 
Port,  carpenteiro  ;  It.  carpenticrc,  a  caitwright,  or 
coach-maker;  L.  Carpentaria*,  from  airpcntum.,3.  char- 

An  artificer  who  works  in  timber;  a  framer  and 
builder  of  houses  and  of  ships.  Those  who  build 
houses  are  called  hausc-carpenters;  and  those  who 
build  ships  are-  called  ship-carpenters. 

In  New  England,  a  distinction  is  often  made  be- 
tween the  man  who  frames  and  the  man  whoexecutes 
the  interior  wood  work  of  a  house.  The  framer  is 
the  carpenter,  and  the  finisher  is  called  a  joiner.  This 
distinction  is  noticed  by  lohnson,  and  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  English  distinction.  But,  in  some  other  parts 


of  America,  as  in  New  York,  the  term  carpenter  in- 
cludes both  the  framer  and  the  joiner;  and,  in  truth, 
both  branches  of  business  are  often  performed  by  the 
same  person.  The  word  is  never  applied,  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  to  a  coach-maker. 

CAR'PEN-TRY,  ...     The  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and 
joining  timber,  in  the  construction  of  buildings ;  di- 
vided into  huii^r-rarjirni,  ij  and  ship-carpentry. 
2.  The  work  of  a  carpenter. 

CARP'ER,  re.     One  who  carps  ;  a  caviler. 

CAR'PET,  n.     [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word.] 

1.  A  covering  for  floors,  tables,  stairs,  &c.  This 
covering  is  usually  made  of  wool,  wrought  with  a 
needle,  or  more  generally  in  a  loom,  but  is  sometimes 
made  of  other  materials.  The  manufacture  is  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  but  has  been  introduced  into  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  into  the  United  States. 

2.  Level  ground  covered,  as  with  grass  ;  as,  a  grassy 
carpet ;  a  carpet  of  green  grass.  Sluik.     Ray. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  is  to  be  under  consideration  ;  to 
be  the  subject  of  deliberation.  The  French  phrase, 
to  be  on  the  tapis,  is  used  in  the  like  sense. 

Carpet  knight,  in  Slinky:  are,  is  a  knight  who  en- 
joys ease  and  security,  or  luxury,  and  has  not  known 
the  hardships  of  the  field. 

Carpel-monger  is  used  in  a  like  sense. 

GAR'PET,  v.  U  To  cover  with  a  carpet;  to  spread 
with  carpets.  Bacon.     Derham. 

CAR'PET-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  a  carpet. 

CAR'PET  1NG,  71.  Cloth  for  carpets  ;  carpets  in  gen- 
eral. 

CAR'PET-  STRIP,  n.  The  piece  under  a  door  to  raise 
it  above  the  carpet. 

CAR'PET-WALK,  (-wawk,)  n.  A  walk  on  smooth 
turf.  Evelyn. 

CARP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.   Caviling;  captious;  censorious. 
Watts. 

CARP'ING,  71.  The  act  of  caviling  ;  a  cavil ;  unrea- 
sonable censure. 

CARP'ING-LY,  adv.  Captiously ;  in  a  carping  manner. 
CaTiifie.i. 

CARP'-MeALS,  71,  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  made  in 
the  north  of  England.  Phillips. 

€AR'PO-LITE,ii.  [Gr.  iraoir.is,  fruit,  and  A,fl«s-,stone.] 
Petrified  fruits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
nuts  converted  into  silex. 

€AR-POL'0-GIST,  it.  [Gr.  Kapnoc,  fruit,  and  \eyo>, 
to  speak.] 

One  who  describes  fruits. 

€AR-POL'0-GY,«.     [Supra.]     A  description  of  fruits. 
Cyc. 
More  strictly,  that  division  of  botany  which  relates 
to  the  structure  of  seeds  and  seed-vessels,  or  of  the 
fruit. 

CAR'PUS,re.  [L.]  In  anatomy, .that  part  of  the  skel- 
eton forming  tin'  wrist,  consisting  of  eight  small 
bones,  arranged  in  two  rows. 

CAR'RA-VVAY,  71.     See  Caraway. 

CAIi'itEL,      i 

<ii:.\i:  REL,  I 

GAR'RI-A  BLE,  a.  That  may  be  carried.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Sherwood. 

GAR'RIAGE,  (kar'rij,)  71.  [Fr.  charriage,  from  cliar- 
rier,  to  carry;  It.  carreggio,  or  carriaggio.  See 
Carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carniti",  bearing,  transporting,  or 
conveying;  as,  the  carriage  of  sounds.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  by  an  enemy  ;  conquest ;  ac- 
quisition.    [Obs.]  Knolles. 

3.  That  which  carries,  especially  on  wheels ;  a 
vehicle.  This  is  a  general  term  for  a  coach,  chariot, 
chaise,  gig,  sulky,  or  other  vehicle  on  wheels,  as  a 
cannon-carriage  on  trucks,  a  lilark-ramage  for  mortars, 
and  a  truck-carriage.  Appropriately,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  a  coach  ;  and  carts  and  wagons  are  rarely, 
or  never,  called  carriages. 

4.  The  price,  or  expense,  of  carrying. 

5.  That  which  is  carried  ;  burden  ;  as  baggage, 
vessels,  furniture,  &c. 

And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carriage.  —  1  Sum.  ivii.     [LiUle  used.]  Spenser. 

6.  In  a  moral  sense,  the  manner  of  carrying  one's 
self;  behavior;  conduct;  deportment;  persona! 
manners.  Bacon.     Drydcn. 

7.  Measures  ;  practices  ;  management.         Shak. 
CAR'RIAGE-HORSE,  n.     A  horse  kept  for  drawing 

a  carriage.  Booth 

CAR'RIAGE-MAK'ER,  re.  One  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  make  carriages. 

CAR'RI-IIOO.     See  Cariboo. 

CAR'RICK-BEND,  71.     A  particular  kind  of  knot. 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  11.  pi.  In  a  ship,  the  bitts  which 
support  the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet 

CAR'RI-ED,  (kar'rid,)  pp.  Borne;  conveyed;  trans- 
ported. 

GAR'RI-ER,  71.  [See  Carry.]  One  who  carries; 
that  which  carries,  or  conveys  ;  also,  a  messenger. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  to  carry  goods  for  oth- 
ers for  a  reward ;  also,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
carry  goods  for  others,  called  a  common  carrier ;  a 
porter. 

€AR'RI-ER  PIG'EON,  7?.  A  pigeon  tiiat  conveys 
letters  from  place  to  place,  the  letters  being  tied  to 
the  neck. 


re.     An  arrow  used  in  cross-bows. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


*  See  Pictorial  Illuslruiiuitx. 
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€AR'W-ON,  n.    [It. 
rcgne;  Arm.  carotin ;  D.  karonje.] 

1.  'I  lie  (lead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  Rape. 

■2.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  term  of  reproach.    Sliak. 

GAR'RI-ON,  a.     Relating  to  dead  and   putrefying  car- 
casses; feeding  on  carrion  ;  as,  a  carrion-crow.  S/uik. 

f  AR-RON-AUE',  n.*  [It  is  said  to  be  from  Carron,  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.] 

A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  having  a  large  caliber, 
and  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar.  This 
species  of  cannon  is  carried  on  the  upper  works  of 
ships,  as  the  poop  and  forecastle,  and  is  very  useful 
in  close  engagements.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

t'AR-ROON',  n.     [n  London,  a  rent  received  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  a  cart.  Aslu 

2.  A  species  of  cherry.  Tooke,  Russ. 
€AR'ROT,n.     [It.  carota;  Fr.  carotte;  Low  L.  carota.] 

An  esculent  root,  of  a  yellow  color,  of  the  genus 
Daucus,  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  for  cattle. 
€AR'ROT-Y,  a.    Like  a  carrot  in  color ;  an  epithet 


about  and  get  their  living  by  cards  and  dice  ;  stroll- 
ing gamesters.  Spenser. 
GAR'RY,  ».  (.  [W.  curiam,  from  ear,  a  dray,  drag,  or 
wagon  ;  Fr.  cliarricr  ;  Arm.  charreat,  or  charrecin  ; 
Sp.  acarrear;  Dan.  kiore ;  Sw.  Mora;  G.  karren. 
These  verbs  signify,  primarily,  to  carry  on  a  carl,  or 
cat,  and  are  evidently  from  the  noun.  But  the 
English  carry  coincides  also  with  the  Latin  gero, 
our  vulgar  kern/ :  lor  the  sense  of  behavior  can  hardly 
proceed  from  the  moving  of  a  wheel  carriage,  nor 
indeed  can  some  other  senses  of  this  word.  But  the 
primary  sense,  in  both  cases,  is  to  move.] 

1.  To  bear,  convey,  or  transport,  by  sustaining  and 
moving  the  thing  carried,  either  by  bodily  strength, 
upon  a  beast,  in  a  vehicle,  or  in  any  kind  of  water- 
craft.  In  general,  it  implies  a  moving  from  the 
speaker  or  the  place,  present  or  near,  to  a  place  more 
distant,  and  so  is  opposed  to  bring  and  fetch,  and  it 
is  often  followed  by  from,  away,  off,  out. 

He  sIiliII  carry  ih.    tuni*  in  !ui  Uis.mi. — .Is.  xl. 

When  he  dieth,  he  shall  earn/  nothing  away.  —  Ps.  xlix. 

2.  To  convey  ;  as,  sound  is  carried  in  the  air. 

3.  To  effect ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  prevail  ;  to  gain 
the  object ;  as,  to  carry  a  point,  measure,  or  resolu- 
tion ;  to  carry  a  prize  ;  sometimes  followed  by  it. 

Whose  wills  will  carry  it  over  Hie  rest.  Locke.    Burke. 

4.  To  bear  out ;  to  face  through. 

If  a  mau  carries  it  oil",  tb>  iy-  is  su  ninoli  money  saved. 

L' Estrange. 

5.  To  urge,  impel,  lead,  or  draw,  noting  moral 


1.1  some  vegetable 
analogy  to  sen 

7.  To  bear  ;  to 


i;..l,,"il)iii^ 


splay,  or  exhibit 
The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  c 

Addison. 

8.  To  imply,  or  import. 

To  quit  former  tenets  carries  an  imputation  of  ignorance. 

Locke. 

9.  To  contain,  or  comprise. 

He  thme'lit  it  carried  suimUimg  ot  argument  in  it,  to  prove  that 
doctrine.  Walts. 

10.  To  extend,  or  continue  in  time  ;  as,.to  carry  an 
historical  account  to  tin-  first  ages  of  the  world     " 


usually  with  a  particle 
back,  to  carry  forward. 

11.  To  extend  in  space ; 
boundary  ;  or  in  a  moral  s 
very  far. 

12.  To  support,  or  sustain 

Carry  camomile  on  sticks. 

13.  To  bear,  or  produce,  a 
Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  an 

14.  To  manage,  or  transact,  usually  with  on;  as, 
to  carry  on  business. 

15.  To  carry  one's  self;   to  behave,   conduct,  or 


to   carry  up,  or   carry 


trees. 
i  they  will  carry 


He  carried  himself  insolently.  Clarenaon. 

Sometimes  with  it ;  as,  he  carried  it  high. 

16.  To  remove,  lead,  or  drive. 

And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle.  — Gen.  xxxl. 

17.  To  remove  ;  to  cause  to  go. 

And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  to  Assyria.  —  2 

18.  To  transport ;  to  affect  with  extraordinary  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.     Rev.  xvii. 

19.  To  fetch  and  bring. 

Young  whelps  learn  easily  to  carry.  Ascliam. 

20.  To  transfer;  as,  to  carry  an  account  to  the 
ledger 

War  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece  by  bein"-  carried  into  Asia. 
Mitfori.  ' 
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21.  In  military  affairs,  to  obtain  possession  of  by 
force  ;  as,  to  carry  the  outworks  of  a  place. 

To  carry  coals  ;  to  hear  injuries.  Most 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle;  to  take  things  to  a 
place  where  they  already  abound  ;  to  lose  one's  labor. 

To  carry  off;  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  also,  to 
kill  ;  as,  to  be  carried  off  by  sickness. 

To  carry  on  ;  to  promote,  advance,  or  help  forward  ; 
to  continue  ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  design  ;  to  carry  an  the 
administration  of  grace. 

2.  To  manage,  or  prosecute;  as,  to  carry  on  hus- 
bandry. 

3.  To  prosecute,  continue,  or  pursue  ;  as,  to  carry 
on  trade,  or  war. 

4.  To  conduct  in  a  wild,  rude  manner ;  as,  he 
carries  on  at  a  great  rate. 

To  carry  through ;  to  support  to  the  end;  to  sus- 
tain, or  keep  from  failing,  or  being  subdued. 

Grace  will  carry  a  man  Uirough  all  difficulties.        Hammond. 

To  carry  out ;  to  bear  from  within  ;  also,  to  sustain 
to  the  end  ;  to  continue  to  the  end. 

To    carry   away,   in   seamanship,  is   to   break ;    to 
carry  sail  till  a  spar  breaks  ;  as,  to  carry  away  a  fore- 
topmast. 
€AR'RY,  v.  i.    To  run  on  rotten  ground,  or  on  frost, 
which  sticks  to  the  feet,  as  a  hare.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bear  the  head  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
a  horse.  When  a  horse  holds  his  head  high,  with 
an  arching  neck,  he  is  said  to  carry  will.  When  he 
lowers  his  head  too  much,  he  is  said  to  carry  low. 

3.  To  convey,  to  propel  ;  as,  a  gun  or  mortar  car- 
ries well  ;  but  this  is  elliptical. 

CAR'RY-ALL,  n.  [Corrupted  from  cariole.]  A  light 
vehicle  for  one  horse,  having,  usually, four  wheels, 
nml  designed  to  carry  a  number  of  persons.  . 

CAR'RY-IXG,  ppr.  Bearing,  conveying,  removing,  &c. 

€AR'RY-ING,  n.  A  bearing,  conveying,  removing, 
transporting. 

Carrying  trade;  the  trade  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  goods  by  water  from  country  to 
country,  or  place  to  place. 

We  are  rivals  wiih  them  in  nav-jralion  and  the  carrying-  trade. 
Federalist,  Jay. 
Carrying  wind,  among  horsemen,  is  a    tossing   of 
the  nose  as  high  as  the  horse's  ears.  Encyc. 

CAR'RY-TaLE,  b.     A  tale-bearer.     [Not  used.] 
CARSE,  n.     Low,  fertile  land,  adjacent  to  a  river. 

[Scottish.} 
CART,  n.     [W.  cart;  Sax.  crait,  crat ;  Ir.  cairt;  Russ. 
kareU     See  Car.] 

1.  A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  fitted  to  be  drawn 
by  one  horse,  or  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  used  in  hus- 
bandry, or  commercial  cities,  for  carrying  heavy  com- 
modities. In  Great  Britain,  carts  are  usually  drawn 
by  horses.  In  America,  horse-carts  are  used  mostly 
in  cities,  and  ox-carts  in  the  country. 

2.  A  carriage  in  general.  Temple.     Dryden. 
€XRT,  v.  U    To  carry  or  convey  on  a  cart ;  as,  to  cart 

hay. 
2.  To  expose  in  a  cart,  by  way  of  punishment. 
GART'AGE,  7t.    The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart,  or  the 

price  paid  for  carting. 
CAR'TA-RET,  n.     [Mexican.]     A  cot.         Stephens. 
CART'-BoTE,  n.     In  English  law,  wood  to  winch  a 

tenant  is  entitled  f,,r  making  and  repairing  carts  and 

other  instruments  of  husbandry. 


GART'ING,  ppr.     Conveying  or  exposing  in  a  cart. 

€.\  RT'I  ,\<J,  «.     The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart. 

CART'-JADE,  n.  A  sorry  horse  ;  a  iiorse  used  in 
drawing,  or  fit  onh   for  the  cart.  Sidney. 

CART'-LoAD,  7t.  A  load  borne  on  a  cart;  as  much 
as  is  usually  carried  at  once  on  a  cart,  or  as  is  suf- 
ficient unload  it. 

CART'-RoPE,  7i.  A  rope  for  binding  hay  or  other  ar- 
ticles on  a  cart. 

GART'-RUT,  7i.  The  cut  or  track  of  a  cart-wheel. 
[See  Route.] 

CART'-TIRE,  n.  The  tire,  or  iron  hands,  used  to  bind 
the  wheels  of  a  cart. 

GART'-WAY,  7i.  A  way  that  is  or  may  be  passed 
with  carts,  or  other  wheel  carnages. 

C\UT'-\Y!IEEI,,  ,,.     The  wheel  of  a  cart. 

CART'-WHIP,  n.  A  large  whip  used  in  driving  ani- 
mals in  carts. 

GART'WRIGHT,  n.    An  artificer  who  makes  carts. 

CARTE-BJ.AJVCIIE',  (kart-blansh',)  n.  [Fr.,  white 
paper.] 

A  blank  paper,  signed  at  the  bottom  with  a  person's 
name,  and  sometimes  sealed  with  his  seal,  given  to 
another  person,  with  permission  to  superscribe  what 
conditions  he  pleases.  Hence,  unconditioned  terms ; 
unlimited  power  to  decide.  Encyc. 

GAR-TEL'  or  GAR'TEL,  n.  [It.  cartello ;  Fr.  Sp. 
and  Port,  cartel ;  from  L.  chartula.] 

1.  A  writing  or  agreement,  between  states  at  war, 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  for  some  mutual  ad- 
vantage ;  also,  a  vessel  employed  to  convey  the  mes- 
senger on  this  occasion. 

2.  A  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge  ;  a  challenge  to 
single  combat.  This  sense  the  word  has  still  in 
France  and  Italy ;  but  with  us  it  is  obsolete. 
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A  cartel,  or  cartel-ship,  is  a  ship  employed  in  the  e 
change  of  prisoners,  or  in  carrying  propositions  to  I 


.  hose 


G.\li  'TEL,  o.  i.     To  defy.     [  Obs.l 

GART'ER,  «.     The  man  who  drives  a 
occupation  is  to  drive  a  cart. 

GAR-Tf.'SIAiV,  fkar-te'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
philosopher  l*es  Cartes,  or  to  his  philosophy,  which 
taught  the  doctrine  of  vortexes  round  the  sun  and 
planets. 

GAR-Te'STAN,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes. 

CAR-THA-GIN'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Car- 
thage, a  celebrated  city  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  modern  Tunis. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Romans. 

CAR-THA-GIN'I-AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Carthage. 

GAR'THA-MINE,  n.  A  red  coloring  matter,  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  safllower,  'Carthamus  tinctu- 
run  .)  properly,  carthamie  acid. 

CAR'THA-MliS,  n.  The  generic  name  of  Eastard 
saffron.  [See  Safflower.]  From  '  its  flower  is  ob- 
tained a  valuable  red  dye,  and  also  the  rouge  used  by 
ladies.  (Jre. 

GAR-THC'SIAN,  (kar-tliQ'zhan,)  71.  One  of  an  order 
of  monks,  so  called  from  Chartreuse,  the  place  of  their 
institution.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  austerity. 
They  can  not  go  out  of  their  cells,  except  to  church, 
nor  speak  to  any  person  without  leave.  Encyr.. 

GAR-THC'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  monks 
above  named.  Chambers. 

CAR'TI-LAGE,  n.  [L.  cartilago  ;  Fr.  cartilage.  I  sus- 
pect this  and  the  English  gristle  to  be  the  same  word; 
the  r  being  transposed,  cnrtil  for  cratil.] 

Gristle ;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic  substance,  softer 
than  bone,  of  a  pearly  color  and  homogeneous  tex- 
ture, without  cells  or  cavities.  It  is  invested  with  a 
particular  membrane,  called  perichondrium,  which,  in 
the  articular  cartilage,  is  a  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Cyc.     Wistar. 

€AR-Tl-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  cartilage  ;  gristly  ;  consisting  of  cartilage.     Ray. 

2.  In  ichtliynlo^ij,  cart  daijiim  us  Jish  care  those  whose 
muscles  are  supported  by  cartilages,  instead  of  bones, 
or  whose  skeleton  is  cartilaginous.  Many  of  these 
are  viviparous,  as  the  ray  and  shark,  whose  young 
are  excluded  from  an  egg  hatched  within  them. 
Others  are  oviparous,  as  the  sturgeon.  Some  of  them 
have  no  gill-covers,  but  breathe  through  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  top  of  the  head  ;  others 
have  gill-covers,  but  destitute  of  bony  rays. 

Encyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

GAR-TOG'RA-PHER,  71.    One  who  makes  charts. 

GAR-TO-GRAPH'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  cartog- 
raphy. 

GAR-TO-GRAPH'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     By  cartography. 

GAR-TOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  xaprn;  L.  charta,  and 
Gr.  ypaipn.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  forming  charts  or  maps  of  a 
country. 

GAR-TOON',  7i.  [It.  cartonc,  pasteboard  ;  Sp.  and  Fr. 
carton;  from  L.  charta,  paper.] 

In  painting,  a  design  drawn  on  strong  paper,  to 

be  afterward  calked  through,  and  transferred  on  the 

fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted  in  fresco.    Also, 

a  design  colored  for  working  in  Mosaic,  tapestry,  &c. 

Encyc. 

GAR-TOUCH',  (kar-tootch',)  n.  [Fr.  cartouche;  Sp. 
cartucho ;  Port,  cartuxo ;  It.  cartuccia,  a  cartridge,  a  bit 
of  paper,  from  carta,  paper.] 

1.  A  case  of  wood,  about  three  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom,  girt  with  inailin,  holding  about  four  hundred 
musket  balls,  and  six  or  eight  iron  balls  of  a  pound 
weight,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  howitz,  for  defending  a 
pass.  A  cartouch  is  sometimes  made  of  a  globular 
form,  and  filled  with  a  ball  of  a  pound  weight ;  and 
sometimes  for  guns,  being  of  a  ball  of  a  half  or  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  weight,  tied  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  on  a  tompion  of  wood,  and  coated  over. 

2.  A  portable  box  for  charges.  [See  Cartridge- 
Box.] 

3.  A  roll  or  scroll  on  the  cornice  of  a  column. 

Coles. 

4.  The  name  applied  by  Champollion  to  the  ellip- 
tical ovals  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  and  in 
papyri,  containing  groups  of  characters  expressing 
the  names  or  titles  of  kings  or  Pharaohs. 

CAR'TRIDGE,  71.    [A  corruption  of  cartouch.'] 

A  case  of  pasteboard  or  parchment,  holding  the 
charge  of  powder,  or  powder  and  ball,  for  a  cannon, 
mortar,  musket,  or  pistol.  The  cartridges  for  smail 
arms,  prepared  for  battle,  contain  the  powder  and 
ball  ;  those  for  cannon  and  mortars  are  made  of  paste- 
board or  tin.  Cartridges,  without  balls,  are  called 
blank  rartridires. 

CAR'TRIDGE-BOX,  7t.  A  case,  usually  of  wood, 
covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for  cartridges.  It  is 
worn  upon  a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hangs  a  little  below  the  pocket-hole  on  the  right  side 

CAR'TRIDGE-PA'PER,  m.  Thick,  stout  paper,  of 
hich  cartridges  are  made.  Smart. 
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CAR'TU-LA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  cartulaire;   Sp.  cartulario, 
from  carta,  paper. J 

A    register-hook,   or   record    as    of  a   monastery. 
Blackstone- writes   it   chartulary ;   and,  primarily,  it 
signifies  the  officer  who  has  the  care  of  charters  and 
CAR'U-CATE,  n.     [L.  caruca.]     [other  public  papers. 
As  much  land  as  one  team  can  plow  in  the  year. 
Erne.  Law.     Kelham. 
eAR'UN-€LE,   (kar'unk-1,)   n.      [L.  caruncida,  from 
caro,  flesh.] 

1.  A  small  fleshy  excrescence,  either  natural  or 
morbid.  Coze. 

2.  A  naked,  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  head  of  cer- 
tain birds,  as  the  wattles  of  the  king  vulture,  the 
turkev,  &c. 

€A-RUN€'II-LAR,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  caruncle. 
CA-RUNC'q-LA-TED,  a.      Having  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence, or  soft,  fleshy  protuberance.  Encyc. 
CARVE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  ceorfan,  cearfan;  D.  kerven;  G. 

kerben ;  Dan.  karve ;  L.  carpo.  See  Ar.  <_>  «^.  charaia, 


CAS 


l  ( Sj.^.  karafa, 


,  and  Ch.  a*o.    Class 


2.  To  cut  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  into  some 
particular  form,  with  an  instrument,  usually  a  chisel ; 
to  engrave ;  to  cut  figures  or  devices  on  hard  mate- 
rials. 

3.  To  make  or  shape  by  cutting ;  as,  to  carve  an 
image. 

4.  To  apportion  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  provide  at  pleas- 
ure ;  to  select  and  take,  as  to  one's  self,  or  to  select 
and  give  to  another.  South.. 

5.  To  cut ;  to  hew.  Slmk. 
To  carve  out,  is  to  cut  out,  or  to  lay  out,  by  design  ; 

to  plan. 

CARVE,  v.  i.    To  cut.  up  meat ;  followed  sometimes 
by  for;  as,  to  carve  for  all  the  guests. 
'2.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor. 
3.  To  engrave  or  cut  figures. 

CARVE,  n.     A  carucate.     [Not  in  use.] 

CARV'£D,  (karvd,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  or  divided  ;  en- 
graved ;  formed  by  carving. 

CAR'VEL,  n.     A  small  vessel.     [See  Caravel.] 
2.  The  Urtica  marina,  or  sea-blubber. 

CARVER,  n.    One  who  cuts  meat  at  table  ;  a  sculp- 
tor ;  one  who  apportions  or  distributes  at  will,  or  one 
who  takes  or  gives  at  pleasure.         Dryden.     Shale. 
■2.  A  large  table  knife  for  carving, 
dividing, 
apportioning  ;  distributing. 

CARVING,  v.  The  act  of  cutting,  as  meat ;  the  act 
or  art  of  cutting  figures  in  wood  or  stone  ;  sculpture  ; 
figures  carved. 

CAR' VIST,  n.  In  falconry,  a  hawk  which  is  of  proper 
age  and  training  to  be  carried  on  the  hand.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  carry-fust.]  Booth. 

CAR-Y-A'TES,_      j    n.  pi.     In  architecture,  figures  of 

CAR-Y-AT'I-DES,  (  women  dressed  in  long  robes, 
after  the  Asiatic  manner,  serving  to  support  entabla- 
tures. The  Athenians  had  been  long  at  war  with 
the  Caryans  :  the  latter  being  at  length  vanquished, 
and  theirwives  led  captive,  the  Greeks,  to  perpetuate 
this  event,  erected  trophies,  in  which  figures  of 
women,  dressed  in  the  C'aryatic  manner,  were  used 
to  support  entablatures.  Other  female  figures  were 
afterward  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were 
cafled  by  the  same  name.  Encyc. 

a,  a  ci 
the   Per- 
sians, and  on  that  account  was  sacked  by  the  other 
Greeks,  its  males  butchered,  and  its  females  reduced 
to  slavery.  Cyc. 

CAR-Y-AT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Caryans  or  Caiyat- 
ides. 

CAR-Y-O-PHYL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  A  term  denoting 
plants,  or  a  family  of  plants,  with  caryophylleous 

CAR- Y-6-PHYL'LE-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Kapvo<pv\\ov,  clove- 
gillyflower.] 

In  botanv  a  term  applied  to  corols  having  five 
petals  wit',  long  claws  and  expanded  limbs,  in  a 
tubular  c  oyx,  as  in  the  pink  or  clove-gillyflower. 

CA-RY-O  .-"SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kupva,  a  walnut,  and  orrrw, 
to  see  j 

In  botany,  a  pericarp  which  is  one-celled,  one- 
seeoed,  superior,  indehiscent,  dry,  with  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seed  cohering  inseparably  with  the 
endocarp,  so  that  the  two  are  undistinguishable ;  in 
the  ovarium  state,  evincing  its  compound  nature  by 
two  or  more  stigmas,  but  nevertheless  unilocular, 
having  but  one  ovule,  as  the  seed  of  whsat,  barley, 
and  maize.  Lindley. 

CA-SARC'A,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  genus  Anas,  called 
also  Ruddy  goose,  larger  than  a  mallard,  found  in 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Encyc. 

CAS'CA-BEL,  n.     [Port,  cascavel;  Sp.  caseabel,  a  little 
bell,  a  button  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a  cannon.] 
The  knob  or  pommel  of  a  cannon  behind  the  breech. 
Mar.  Diet. 


CAS-CADE',  n.  [Fr.  cascade;  Sp.  cascada ;  It.  cascata, 
from  cascare,  to  fall.] 

A  waterfall  ;  a  steep  fall  or  flowing  of  water  over 
a  precipice,  in  a  river  or  natural  stream  ;  or  an  artifi- 
cial fail  in  a  garden.  The  word  is  applied  to  falls 
that  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

CAS-eAL'HO,  n.  [Port.]  In  Brazil,  a  deposit  of 
pebbles,  gravel,  and  ferruginous  sand,  in  which  the 
diamond  is  usually  found.    Port.  Diet.     Cleavcland. 

CAS-eA-RIL'LA,  n.  The  bark  of  a  tree  called  Croton 
Eleutheria,  a  powerful  tonic. 

CASE,  n.  [Fr.  caisse;  Sp.  and  Port,  caza,  a  box  or 
chest ;  It.  cassa ;  D.  kas ;  Dan.  kasse.  The  French 
caisse  is  the  Sp.  caza.  The  Spanish  cazeta,  a  gasket, 
seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  cam,  and  if  so,  the  fact 
indicates  that  caza  is  from  an  Oriental  root,  signify- 
ing to  tie  or  bind,  and  that  the  word  originally  de- 
noted a  bag  made  of  skin,  like  a  bottle,  or  a  basket 
made  of  osiers  interwoven,  like fisc,  Jiscus.    du.  Syr. 


j  ■  '">  casha,  to  bind  or  tie.] 


1.  A  covering,  box,  or  sheath  ;  that  which  incloses 
or  contains  ;  as,  a  case  for  knives  ;  a  case  for  books ; 
a  watch  case  ;  a  pillow  case. 

2.  A  receptacle  for  types  in  a  printing-office. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  building.  Addison. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  case  of  crown   glass. 

5.  A  building  unfurnished.     [JVu«  used.] 

CASE,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  case  ;  to  surround  with 
any  material  that  shall  inclose  or  defend. 

2.  To  put  in  a  case  or  box. 

3.  To  strip  olfa  case,  covering,  or  the  skin.  [Urv- 
usual.]  Shak. 

CASE,  n.  [Fr.  cos;  It.  caso ;  Sp.  and  Port,  caso ;  Ir. 
cas ;  L.  casus,  from  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  falls,  comes,  or  happens; 
an  event.  Hence,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  befall  a  person,  or  in  which  he 
is  placed  ;  as,  make  the  case  your  own  ;  this  is  the 
case  with  my  friend  ;  this  is  his  present  case. 

2.  An  individual  occurrence  or  particular  instance 
of  disease  ;  as,  a  case  of  fever. 

3.  The  state  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  health  or 
disease  ;  as,  he  is  in  a  consumptive  case. 

To  be  in  good  case,  is  to  be  fat ;  and  this  phrase  is 
sometimes  abridged,  to  be  in  case;  applied  to  beasts, 
but  not  to  men,  except  in  a  sense  rather  ludicrous. 

4.  A  question  •,  a  state  of  facts  involving  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion  or  decision  ;  as,  the  lawyer  stated 
the  case. 

5.  A  cause  or  suit  in  court ;  as,  the  case  was  tried 
at  the  last  term.  In  this  sense,  case  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  cause,  whose  primary  sense  is  nearly  the 
same. 

6.  In  grammar,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  or  a  change 
of  termination,  to  express  a  difference  of  relation  in 
that  word  to  others,  or  to  the  thing  represented. 
The  variation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is  called  de- 
clension; both  case  and  declension  signifying  falling 
or  leaning  from  the  first  state  of  the  word.  Thus 
liber  is  a  book  ;  libri,  of  a  book  ;  libra,  to  a  book.  In 
other  words,  case  denotes  a  variation  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  noun,  to  show  how  the  noun  acts  upon  the 
verb  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  is  acted  upon  by 
it,  or  by  an  agent.  The  cases,  except  the  nominative, 
are  called  oblique  cases. 

7.  A  box  in  which  merchandise  is  packed  for 
transportation. 

In  case,  is  a  phrase  denoting  condition  or  supposi- 
tion ;  literally,  in  the  event  or  contingency ;  if  it 
should  so  fall  out  or  happen. 

Put  the  case;  suppose  the  event,  or  a  certain  state 
of  things. 

Action  on  the  case,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in  the  writ. 
BinvAstone. 
CASE,ti.  i.     To  put  cases.  [Not  in  use.]  L' Estrange. 
(■'AS'  ED,  (kaste,)  pp.     Covered  with  a  case. 
€ASE'-HARD-£N,  ».  t.    To  harden  the  outer  part  or 
superficies,  as  of  iron,  by  converting   it   into  steel, 
while  the  interior  retains  the  toughness  of  malleable 
iron.    This  may  be  done  by  putting  the  iron  into  an 
iron  box,  with  a  cement  of  animal  or  vegetable  char- 
coal, and  exposing  it,  for  some  hours,  to  a  red  heat. 

CaSE'-HARD-jEN-jED,  pp.  or  o.  Having  the  outside 
hardened. 

CASE'-HARD  .EN-ING,  ppr.  Hardening  the  outer 
part. 

CASE'-HARD-JSN-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  the  surface  of  iron  into  steel. 

Ca'SE-IC,  a.     [L.  oaseus,  cheese.] 
Denoting  the  acid  of  cheese. 

CA'SE-IN,  n.  The  curd  or  coagulable  portion  of  milk. 
A  substance  identical  in  properties  and  composition 
with  casein  is  found  in  certain  I, •■luminous  plants,  and 
is  hence  called  re^ctnolc  casein  or  lerrttmin.   Graham. 

CASE'-KNlFE,  (-hlfe,)  n.  A  large"  table  knife,  for- 
merly kept  in  a  case. 

CASE'-MAN,  n.  Among  printers,  one  who  works  at 
the  cii.se,  or  sets  tvpe  ;  a  compositor. 

CaSE'MaTE,  n.  [Fr.  casemate;  It.  casamatta  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  casamata ;  from  casa,  a  house.] 


CAS 

1.  In  fortification,  a  vault  of  mason's  work  in  the 
flank  of  a  bastion,  next  to  the  curtain,  somewhat 
inclined  toward  the  capital  of  the  bastion,  serving  as 
a  battery  to  defend  the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion, 
and  the  moat  or  ditch.  Chambers. 

2.  A  well,  with  its  subterraneous  branches,  dug  in 
the  passage  of  the  bastion,  till  the  miner  is  heard  at 
work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine.  Harris. 

CaSE'MaT-ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  casemate. 

Ktrby. 
CaSE'MENT,  7i.     [It.  casamento,  a  large  house.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  movable  window,  sometimes  within 
a  larger,  made  to  turn  and  open  on  hinges.     Encyc. 

2.  A  hollow  molding,  usually  one  sixth  or  one 
fourth  of  a  circle.  Encyc. 

CASEMIENT-.ED,  a.     Having  casements. 
CA'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  caseus,  cheese.] 

Pertaining  to  cheese;  like  cheese;  having  the 
qualities  of  cheese. 

The  caseous  principle  ;  casein. 
CA'SERN,  71.     [Fr.  caserne ;  Sp.  caserna,  from  casa,  a 
shed  or  house.] 

A   lodging  for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usually 
near  the  rampart ;  barracks. 
CASE'-SHOT,  n.     Musket  balls,  stones,  old  iron,  &c, 

put  in  cases,  to  lie  discharged  from  cannon. 
CA'SE-UiM,  n.    The  basis  of  cheese  ;  the  purified  curd 

of  cheese  ;  casein. 
CASE'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.    A  worm  that  makes  it- 
self a  case.     [See  Caddis.]  Johnson. 
CASH,  n.t  [Fr.  caisse  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  caza,  a  chest,  box, 
coffer.     See  Case.] 

Money  ;  primarily,  ready  money,  money  in  chest 
or  on  hand,  in  bank  or  at  command.  It  is  properly 
silver  and  gold  ;  but  since  the  institution  of  banks, 
it  denotes  also  bank  notes  equivalent  to  money. 

To  pay  in  cash,  is  opposed  to  payment  in  goods, 
commodities,  or  labor,  as  in  barter. 
CASH,  v.  t.    To  turn  into  money,  or  to  exchange  for 
money  ;  as,  to  cash  a  note  or  an  order. 
2.  To  pay  money  for  ;  as,  the  clerki  of  a  bank  cash 


money  re- 


CASH'-AC-COUNT',  n.     An 
on  hand. 

.    A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  register 
of  money  received  or  paid. 
CASH'JSD,  (kasht,)  pp.    Exchanged  for  coin,  or  other 

nionev  equivalent. 
CASH'EW,  7i.*  [A  corruption  of  Acajou,  the  French 
orthography  of  the  native  name.] 

A  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Anacardium  occidentale, 
bearing  a  kidney-shaped  nut.  The  receptacle  is  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  full  of  an  acid  juice,  which 
is  often  used  to  make  punch.  To  the  apex  of  this 
receptacle  grows  a  nut,  of  the  size  of  a  hare's  kid- 
ney, the  shell  of  which  is  hard,  and  the  kernel, 
which  is  sweet,  is  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Eneuc. 
CASH'EW-NUT,  n.  A  nut  at  one  extremity  of  the 
fruit  of  the  cashew-tree,  containing  a  black  liquor 
used  in  marking  linen,  &c.  Hcbert. 

CASHIER',  (kash-eer',)  n.     [Fi 


Sp. 


from 


sh.] 


i,  a  box,  whence 


One  who  has  charge  of  money ;  a  cash-keeper. 
In  a  banking  institution,  the  cashier  is  the  officer  who 
superintends  the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of 
the  bank.  He  also  signs  or  countersigns  the  notes, 
and  superintends  all  the  transactions,  under  the  or- 
der of  ^he  directors. 
CASH-IeR',  v.  U  [Fr.  casser  .0  break  ;  It.  cassare,  to 
annul,  blot  out,  erase.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  place  of  trust,  by 
annulling  the  commission  ;  to  break,  as  for  mal- 
conduct,  and  therefore  with  reproach  ;  as,  to  cashier 
an  officer  of  the  army. 

2.  To  dismiss  or  discard  from  sen-ice  or  from 
society.  Addison.     Dryden.     Swift. 

3.  To  reject ;  to  annul  or  vacate.    Locke.    South. 
CASH-IER'-ED,   (kash-eerd',)   pp.     Dismissed ;    dis- 
carded ;   annulled. 

CASH-IeR'ER,  n.  One  who  rejects,  discards,  or 
breaks ;  as,  a  cashierer  of  monarchs.  Burke. 

CASH-IeR'ING,  ppr.     Discarding  ;    dismissing  from 

CASH'ING,  ppr.     exchanging  for  money,        [service. 

€ASH'-KEEP-ER,«.  One  intrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  monev. 

CASH'MeRE,  ti.  A  rich  and  costly  kind  of  shawl ; 
so  called  from  the  country  where  first  made. 

CASH'OO,  iu    The  juice  or  gum  of  a  tree  in  the  East 

CaS'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  case.  [Indies. 

CaS'ING,  7i.    The  act  or  operation   of  plastering  a 

house  with  mortar  on  the  outside,  and  striking  it, 

while  wet,  by  a  ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a  trowel, 

to  make  it  resemble  the  joints  of  freestone.    Encyc. 

2.  A  covering ;  a  case. 

CA-SPJVO,  (ka-sE'no,)  ti.  [It.]  A  term  applied,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  a  club-house,  or  building 
used  for  social  meetings,   having  rooms   for  public 

CASK,  ti.     [Sp.  and  Port.  caJco.]  ' 

A  close  vessel  lor  containing  liquors,  formed  by 
staves,  headings,  and  hoops.  This  is  a  general  term, 
comprehending  the  pipe,  hogshead,  butt,  barrel,  &.C. 
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CASK'ET,  n.     [dim.  of  c, 
chest  or  box,  for  jewels 


See   Case.]     A  small 
other  small  articles. 
Shak. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  rope,  fastened  to 
gtoinets  or  Utile  rings  upon  the  yards,  used  to  fasten 
the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling.  Eucyc. 

This  is  usually  written  Gasket. 
CASK'ET,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  little  chest.  Shak. 

CAS'l'l-AN.a. 
the  range  of  M 

An  epithet  given  to  a  large  lake  between  Persia 

and  Astmcan,  called  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASQUE,  j  ri.     [Sp.  and  Port,  easco  ;  Fr.  casque ;  Arm. 

CASK,        )      easquen,  casqed ;  L.  cassis.     See  Case.] 

A  head-piece ;   a  helmet ;    a  piece   of  defensive 

armor,  to   cover  and  protect  the  head  and  neck  in 

battle. 

exsaUE'-SHAP-£D,  (kask'shapt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a 

CASS,  ,..'  (.     [Fr.  cesser;  L.  qnasso.] 

To  quash  ;  to  defeat ;  to  annul.     [Not  now  used.] 
Ralegh. 

CASS'A-DA,  I  n.     A  species   of  the    genus   Janipha, 

GASS'A-DO,  j  (Jatropha,  Linn.)  The  roots  of  the 
manihot,  or  hitler  cassada,  and  of  the  janipha,  are 
m;ide  into  a  kind  of  bread,  wliirh  serves  for  food  to 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  they 
are  also  roasted  and  eaten  like  potatoes.  They  yield, 
also,  a  great  quantity  of  slareh,  which  the  Brazilians 
export  in  small  lumps,  under  the  name  of  tapioca. 

CAS'SaTE,  11.  t.     [Fr.  casser.     See  Cashier.] 

To  vacate,  annul,  or  make  void.     [  Obs.l       Ray. 

CAS-Sa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annulling,  'in  France, 
the  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal, 
having  power  to  break  (casser)  or  reverse  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  below.  Branile. 

€AS'SA-VA,  «.  *  A  kind  of  starch  or  fecula,  obtained 
from  the  rout  of  the  Janiplm  maniliot.    [See  Cassada.] 

CAS'SE-Pa-PER,  ii.  Broken  paper ;  the  two  outside 
quires  of  a  ream. 

CAS'SIA,  (kash'va,)  n.  [Fr.  casse ;  It.  cassia  ;  Gr.  and 
L.  id.    Qu.  He'b.  rnp. 

A  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species,  among  which 
is  the  senna. 

Cassia  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Lauras,  the 
bark  of  which  usually  passes  under  the  name  of  cin- 
namon, differing  from  real  cinnamon  chiefly  in  the 
strength  of  its  qualities.  From  a  plant  of  this  kind 
was  extracted  an  aromatic  oil,  used  as  a  perfume  by 
the  Jews.     Ex.  xxx.     Ps.  xlv.  8.  Encyc. 

Cassia  buds  ;  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  a  species 
of  Cirmamomurn,  (Ijiurus,  Linn.,)  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with 
an  atomatir  taste,  like  that  of  cinnamon. 

CAS-SID'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  cassis,  a  helmet.] 

Helmet-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  an  irregular  cor- 
ol,  having  the  upper  petal  dilated  into  a  broad,  hel- 
met-shaped leaf,  as  in  aeonitum. 

eAS'SI-DO-NY,i!,     [Fr.  cassidoine.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  sp"i;ies  of  Gnaphalium, 
cottonweed,  cudweed,  or  goldylocks;  also,  of  La- 
vandula streehas,  or  French  lavender. 

CAS'SI-MERE,  ii.     [Sp.  casimira.] 

\  Hun,  twilled,  woolen  elotll. 

CAS-SI-NETTE',  it.     A  cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp, 

and  the  woof  of  very  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GAS-SI'NO,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Chalmers. 

CAS'SI-O-BER-RY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  genus  Cassine ;  also  of  the  fruit  of  Viburnum 
fffivigatumL 

CAS-SI-O-Pe'IA,  (-pe'ya)  n.  A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  near  to  Cepheus,  as 
the  fabulous  Cassiopeia  was  wife  to  Cepheus,  king 
of  Ethiopia.  Eucyc. 

€AS-SI-Te'RI-A,  «.     [L.  cassiteron,  tin.] 

A  kind  of  crystals  which  appear  to  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  tin.    The  color  is  brown  or  whitish.  [Obs.] 

CAS'SI-US  (purple  of,)  it.  [from  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer, M.  Uassius.]  A  beautiful  purple  color,  ob- 
tained from  the  chlorid  of  gold  by  means  of  tin  ; 
much  valued  for  the  beautiful  color'which  it  gives  to 
glass  or  enamel. 

CASSOCK,  ii.     [Sp.  casaca  ;  It.  casacca  ;  Fr.  cosaque.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  cloak  or  gown  worn  over  the  other 
garments.  Shak. 

2.  A  close  garment,  resembling  a  long  frock  coat, 
worn  by  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  under  the  surplice  or  gown.   Hook. 

CAS'SOCK-£D,  (kas'sckd,)  a.    Clothed  with  a  cassock. 


CAS-SON-aDE',  7t.      [Fr.]      Cask-sug 


Cowper. 

•'••    <  Encyc. 

CAS'SO-WA-RY,  7t.*  [Sp.  casuel.] 

A  large  bird  of  the  genus  Oasuarins,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ostrich,  which  it  much  resembles  ;  but 
its  legs  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  proportion.  The 
wings  are  so  small  as  not  to  appear,  being  hid  under 
the  feathers.  The  head  is  armed  with  a  helmet  of 
horny  substance,  consisting  of  plates  one  over  anoth- 
er. It  runs  with  great  rapidity,  outstripping  the 
swiftest  racer.     The  cassowary  is  found  only  in  the 
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south-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  nowhere  without 
the  tropics.  Encyc.     Partington. 

€AS-SU-Mu'NAR,  n.  An  aromatic  root,  Zingiber 
Cassumunar. 

CAST,  71.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Cast.  [Dan.  kaste  ;  Sw. 
kasta.  Qu.  Arm.  cacz,  pp.  caciet,  to  send,  to  throw. 
See  Class  Gs,  No.  1,  5fi.  In  Dan.  el  blind  kast,  is  a 
guess,  and  to  cast  is  the  radical  sense  of  guess.  In 
Norman,  giMrs  signifies  cast  up,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  participle  of  gesir,  to  lie  down  ;  to  lie  down  may 
be  to  throw  one's  self  down.  This  verb  coincides, 
in  sense,  with  the  W.  cothi,  to  throw  off.  See 
Castle.] 

1.  To  throw,  fling,  or  send  ;  that  is,  to  drive  from, 
by  force,  as  from  the  hand,  or  from  an  engine. 

Ha^ar  cast  the  child  under  ;v  stunt). —  Gen.  xxi. 
Uzziali  prepared  slings  to  cast  scones.  — 2  Cliron.  xxvi. 

2.  To  sow  ;  to  scatter  seed. 

If  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground.  —  Mark  iv, 

3.  To  drive  or  impel  by  violence. 

4.  To  shed  or  throw  off;  as,  trees  cast  their  fruit ; 
a  serpent  casts  his  skin. 

5.  To  throw  or  let  fall ;  as,  to  cast  nnchor.  Hence, 
to  cast  anchor,  is  to  moor,  as  a  ship,  the  effect  of  cast- 
ing the  anchor. 

6.  To  throw,  as  dice  or  lots  ;  as,  to  cast  lots. 

7.  To  throw  on  the  ground,  as  in  wrestling.  So  a 
horse  is  cast,  when  entangled  on  a  rope,  and  thrown 
down.  Shak. 

8.  To  throw  away,  as  worthless. 

His  carcass  was  cast  in  the  way.  —  1  Kings  xiii. 

9.  To  emit  or  throw  out. 

This  casts  a  sulphureous  smell.  Woodward. 

10.  To  throw,  to  extend,  as  a  trench  or  rampart, 
including  the  sense  of  digging,  raising,  or  forming. 

Thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee.  —  Luke  xlx. 

11.  To  thrust ;  as,  to  cast  into  prison. 

12.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  state. 

Both  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep.  —  Ps.  lxxvi. 

13.  To  condemn  ;  to  convict ;  as  a  criminal. 
Both  tried,  and  both  were  cast.  Dryden. 

14.  To  overcome  in  a  civil  suit,  or  in  any  contest 
of  strength  or  skill ;  as,  to  cast  the  defendant  or  an 
antagonist. 

15.  To  cashier  or  discard.  Shak. 

16.  To  lay  aside,  as  unlit  for  use  ;  to  reject ;  as  a 
garment.  Addison. 

17.  To  make  to  preponderate  ;  to  throw  into  one 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  superior  weight ; 
to  decide  by  a  vote  that  gives  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers ;  as,  to  cast  the  balance  in  one's  favor ;  a  casting 

18.  To  throw  together  several  particulars,  to  find 
the  sum  ;  as,  to  cast  accounts.  Hence,  to  throw 
together  circumstances  and  facts,  to  find  the  result ; 
to  compute  ;  to  reckou  ;  to  calculate  ;  as,  to  cast  the 
event  of  war. 


19.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan.  Temple. 

20.  To  judge,  or  to  consider,  in  order  to  judge. 

MiltOU. 

21.  To  fix  or  distribute  the  parts  of  a  play  among 
the  actors.  Addison. 

22.  To  throw,  as  the  sight ;  to  direct,  or  turn,  as 
the  eye;  to  glance;  as,  to  cast  a  look,  or  glance,  or 
the  eye. 

23.  To  found  ;  to  form  into  a  particular  shape,  by 
pouring  liquid  metal  into  a  mold ;  to  run  ;  its,  to  cast 
cannon. 

Thou  shall  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it.  — Ex.  xxv. 

24.  Figuratively,  to  shape  ;  to  form  by  a  model. 

Watts. 

25.  To  communicate;  to  spread  over;  as,  to  cost, 
a  luster  upon  posterity  ;  to  cast  splendor  upon  actions, 
or  light  upon  a  subject. 

To  cast  aside ;  to  dismiss  or  reject  as  useless  or  in- 
convenient. 

To  cast  away ;  to  reject.  Lev.  xxvi.  Is.  v.  Rom. 
a).  Also,  to  throw  away  ;  to  lavish  or  waste  by  pro- 
fusion ;  to  turn  to  no  use ;  as,  to  cast  away  life. 

Addison. 

Also,  to  wreck,  as  a  ship. 

To  cast  bij ;  to  reject ;  to  dismiss  or  discard  with 
neglect  or  hate,  or  as  useless. 

Shak.     Locke. 

To  cast  down;  to  throw  down  ;  to  deject  or  depress 
the  mind. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f  —  Ps.  xlii. 

To  cast  forth;  to  throw  out,  or  reject,  as  from  an 
inclosed  place  ;  to  emit,  or  send  abroad  ;  to  exhale. 

To  cast,  off;  to  discard  or  reject;  to  drive  away  ;  to 
put  off;  to  put  away  ;  to  disburden.  Among  hunts- 
men, to  leave  behind,  as  dogs  ;  to  set  loose,  or  free. 
Among  seamen,  to  loose,  or  untie. 

To  cast  out ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  reject,  or  turn  out ; 
to  throw  out,  as  words  ;  to  speak  or  give  vent  to. 

To  cast  up  ;  to  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ; 
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as,  to  cast  up  accounts,,  or  the  cost.    Also,  to  eject 
to  vomit. 

To  cast  on ;  to  refer  or  resign  to.  South. 

To  cast  one's  self  on  ;  to  resign  or  yield  one's  self 
to  the  disposal  of,  without  reserve. 

To   cast  young  ;  to   miscarry ;  to   suffer  abortion. 
Oen.  xxxi. 

To  ca-it  in  the  teeth ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  charge ;  to  twit. 
So,   in  Danish,  "  kaste  en  i  nasen,"  to  cast  in  the 


To  cast  off  copy ;  to  ascertain  how  many  printed 
pages  will  be  made  by  a  manuscript,  by  setting  up  a 
portion  for  trial.  Braude. 

€AST,  v.  i.  To  throw  forward,  as  the  thoughts,  with 
a  view  to  some  determination  ;  or  to  turn  or  revolve 
in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive  ;  sometimes  followed  by 
about. 

I  cast  in  can Tnl  mind  to  s-tIc  her  out.  Spenser. 

To  cast  about  how  to  perform  or  obtain.         Bacon.    BenUey. 

2.  To  receive  form  or  shape. 

Metal  will  cast  and  mold.  Woodward. 

3.  To  warp  ;  to  twist  from  regular  shape. 

Stuff*  is  said  to  cast  or  warp,  when  it  alters  its  flatness  or  straight- 
ness.  Moxon. 

Note. —  Cast,  like  throw  and  warp,  implies  a  wind- 
ing motion. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  to  fall  off,  or  incline,  so  as 
to  bring  the  side  of  a  ship  to  the  wind  ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  a  ship  riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind, 
when  her  anchor  is  first  loosened. 

CAST,  n.  The  act  of  casting  ;  a  throw  ;  the  thing 
thrown  ;  the  form  or  state  of  throwing  ;  kind  or 
manner  of  throwing. 

2.  The  distance  passed  by  a  thing  thrown  ;  or  the 
space  through  which  a  thing  thrown  may  ordinarily 
pass 


Lake  xxii. 


bout  a  stone': 

3.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politics.  Swift. 

4.  Motion  or  turn  of  the  eye ;  direction,  look,  or 
glance  ;  a  squinting. 

They  let  you  see  by  one  cast  of  the  eye.  Addison. 

5.  A  throw  of  dice ;  hence,  a  state  of  chance  or 
hazard. 

It  is  an  even  cast,  whether  the  army  should  inarch  this  way  or 

that  way.  South. 

Hence  the  phrase  the  last  cast,  is  used  to  denote 
that  all  is  ventured  on  one  throw,  or  one  effort. 

6.  Form  ;  shape. 

An  heroic  poem  in  another  cast.  Prior. 

7.  A  tinge ;  a  slight  coloring,  or  slight  degree  of  a 
color ;  as,  a  cast  of  green.  Hence,  a  slight  alteration  in 
external  appearance,  or  deviation  from  natural  ap- 
pearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

8.  Manner ;  air ;  mien  ;  as,  a  peculiar  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. This  sense  implies  the  turn  or  manner  of 
throwing  ;  as,  the  neat  cast  of  verse.  Pope. 

9.  A  flight ;  a  number  of  hawks  let  go  at  once. 

Sidney. 

10.  An  impression  in  plaster ;  a  small  statue  of 
bronze,  plaster,  &x.  Encyc. 

11.  Among  founders,  a  tube  of  wax,  fitted  into  a 
mold,  to  give  shape  to  metal. 

12.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  slit  in 
two  lengthwise,  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit,  in  a 
mold,  for  conveying  metal. 

13.  Among  plumbers,  a  little  brazen  funnel,  at  one 
end  of  a  mold,  lor  casting  pip.-s  without  sodering,  by 
means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  the 
mold.  Encyc. 

14.  Whatever  is  cast  in  a  mold. 

15.  An  unexpected  opportunity  or  advantage;  as, 
she  had  sometimes  the  cast  of  a  cart,  i.  e.  opportu- 
nity of  riding.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

16.  An  assignment  of  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the 
several  actors. 

17.  A  trick.  Martin. 
€AS-Ta'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Castalia,  a  cool  spring 

on   Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses  ;   as,  Castalian 
fount.  Poetry. 

CAS'TA-NET,  7t.  [Sp.  castanrta,  castanuela;  Port,  cas- 
tanheta;  Fr.  castagnettc;  It.  castagnctta.  This  word 
seems  to  be  from  casUtna,  a  chestnut,  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  to  two  chestnuts.] 

An  instrument  composed  of  small,  concave  shells 
of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  shaped  like  spoons,  placed  to- 
gether, fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  This  instrument  is  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  Moors,  and  Bohemians,  as  an  accompa- 
niment to  their  dances,  sarabands,  and  guitars. 

Span.  Diet.     Encyc. 

€AST'A-WAY,  7t.  [cast  and  away.]  That  which  is 
thrown  away.  A  person  abandoned  by  God,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  favor  ;  a  reprobate.     1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

€AST'A-WaY,  a.     Rejected  ;  useless  ;  of  no  value. 
Ralcgiu 

€ASTE,  77.    [Port,  casta,  race  or  lineage.] 

In  Hindostan,a.  name  given  first  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  several  classes  into  which  society  is  divided; 
with  fixed  occupations,  which  have  come  down  from 
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the  earliest  ages.  Tin-  ordinal  ,;„.■«•,■,  called  in  San- 
scrit varras,  or  colors,  are  four,  viz.,  the  Bramins,  or 
sacred  order;  tile  Chehtcre.e,  or  soldiers  and  rulers; 
the  Bice,  Voisstja,  or  husbandmen  and  merchants; 
and  the  Sootier*,  Sudras,  or  laborers  and  mechanics. 
Numerous  mixed  classes,  or  cu.vfcs,  have  sprung  up 
in  the  progress  of  time.  Hence,  a  separate  and  fixed 
•order  or  class  in  society.  P.  Cyc. 

CAS'TEL-LAN,  n.     [Sp.  castellan  ;  Fr.  chatelain.     See 

CA9TLE.] 

A  governor  or  constable  of  a  castle,  in  Poland, 
the  name  of  a  dignity  or  charge  ;  a  kind  of  lieuten- 
ant of  a  province,  commanding  part  of  a  palatinate 
under  a  palatine.  The  castellans  are  senators  of  the 
lower  class,  sitting,  in  the  diets,  on  low  seats  behind 
the  palatines.  Enr.tjc. 

GAS'TEL-LA-NY,  n.  [See  Castle.]  The  lordship 
belonging  to  a  castle;  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction.  Philips. 

CAS'TEL-LA-TED,  o.    Inclosed  in  a  building,  as  a 

2.  Adorned  with  turrets  and  battlements,  like  a 
castle. 
GAS-TEL-La'TION,ti.  The  act  of  fortifying  a  house, 

and  rendering  it  a  castle. 
GAST'ER,  n.     [from  cant.]     One  who  throws  or  casts, 
or  who  makes  castings  in  metal,  &c. ;  one  who  com- 
putes ;  a  calculator  ;  one  who  calculates  fortunes. 
Addison. 

2.  A  small  phial  or  vessel  for  the  table ;  as,  a  set 
of  casters. 

3.  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on  which  furniture 
is  cast,  or  rolled,  on  the  floor,  in  any  direction. 

4.  One  who  makes  callings  ;  a  founder.  [ors. 

5.  One  who  assigns  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the  act- 
GAST'ERS,  n.  pi.    A  stand  with  bottles  for  oil,  vine- 
gar, &c. 

GAS'TI-GaTE,  v.  U     [L.  castigo,  from  castus,  chaste. 

Qu.  Eth.  I'JJn  pasts,  to  chasten,  correct,  chide. 
The  French  use  ckalier,  from  castas,  chaste ;  Arm. 
castiia ,'  Sp.  and  Port,  castigar ;  It.  castigare.] 

To  chastise  ;  to  punish  "by  stripes  ;  to  correct ;  to 
chasten  ;  to  check.  Sliak. 

GAS'TI-Ca-TED,  pp.     Punished;  corrected. 

e AS'TI-G A-TING,  ppr.  Punishing  ;  correcting  ;  chas- 
tising. 

GAS-TI-GA'TION,  n.  Punishment ;  correction  ;  pen- 
ance ;  discipline;  emendation;  restraint. 

Boyle.     Hale. 
2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  military  punishment  in- 
flicted  on   offenders,  by    beating   with   a  wand  or 
switch.  Encyc. 

£iA.STI-GA-TOR,  n.     One  who  corrects. 

CAS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  correction  ;  cor- 
rective ;  punitive.  Bramhall. 

GAS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  n.  An  engine  formerly  used  to 
punish  and  correct  arrant  scolds,  called  also  a  ducking- 
stool,  or  trebitcket.  Blackstonc. 

CAS'TILE-SOAP,  n,  A  kind  of  fine,  hard,  white,  or 
mottled  soap,  made  with  olive  oil  and  soda. 

€  \S-TIL'IA,\\  n.     Pertaining  to  Castile,  in  Spain. 

GAS-TIL' I  AN,  (kas-til'yan,)  n.  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

CAST'ING,  ppr.  Throwing;  sending;  computing; 
calculating;  turning;  giving  a  preponderancy  ;  de- 
ciding; running  or  throwing  into  a  mold,  to  give 
shape;  assigning  parts  in  a  play.     [See  Cast.] 

CAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  casting  or  founding. 

2.  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold  ;  any  vessel 
formed  by  casting  melted  metal  into  a  mold,  or  in 

3.  The  taking  of  casts  and  impressions  of  figures, 
busts,  medals,  &c. 

4.  The  assigning  of  parts  in  a  play. 

5.  The  warping  of  a  board. 

Casting  of  draperies ;  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
folds  of  garments,  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
GAST'ING-NET,  n.     A  net  which  is  cast  and  drawn, 

in  distinction  from  a  net  that  is  set  and  left.  May. 
CAST'ING-VoTE,  j  n.  The  vote  of  a  presiding  offi- 
GaST'ING-VOICE,  j  cer,  in  an  assembly  or  coun- 
cil, which  decides  a  question,  when  the  votes  of  the 
assembly  or  house  are  equally  divided  between  the 
affirmative  and  negative.     [  United  States.]       Coze. 

When  (here  was  an  equal  vote,  the  governor  hart  the  casting- 
voice.  B.  Trumbull. 

CAST'-I'RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.  Iron  run  from  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  into  pigs  or  ingots,  or  into  molds  for  va- 
rious utensils;  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron. 

GAS'TLE,  (kas'sl,)  n.  f  [Sax.  castel ;  L.  castellum,  from 
castrym :  D.  kasteel ;  Arm.  gastell ;  Norm,  chaxtel ; 
Fr.  ch&teatt ;  Port,  castello  ;  It.  id. ;  W.  cast,  envelop- 
ment, from  c&s,  a  being  separated  or  insulated,  ha- 
tred, envy,  a  castle  ;  castcll,  a  castle,  whence  cas- 
tellit,  to  surround  ;  casul,  a  cloak,  a  chasuble.  The 
Welsh  cas  gives  the  primary  sense,  which  is  to  sep- 
arate, to  drive  off;  hence,  to  defend.  It  is  probably 
from  this  root  the  Latins  had  casa.  We  observe,  in 
the  Welsh,  c&s  signifies,  separated,  a  castle,  and 
hatred,  envy  ;  also,  hateful,  odi 
hater,  a  persecutor ;  casnori,  to  persecute,  to  c 
"    ■  ed  is  a  drivimr  •■■ 


CAS 


Hence  the  radical  sense  of  hatred 


offi] 


1.  A  house  fortified  for  defense  against  an  enemy  ; 
a  fortress.  The  term  seems  to  include  the  house  and 
the  walls  or  other  works  around  it.  In  old  writers, 
the  word  is  used  for  a  town  or  village  fortified. 

2.  The  house  or  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  prince. 

3.  In  a  skip,  there  are  two  parts  called  by  this 
name  ;  the  forecastle,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  ship,  above  the  upper  deck  ;  and  the  kindcastle,  at 
the  stern. 

Castle  in  the  air ;  a  visionary  project ;  a  scheme  that 
has  no  solid  foundation. 
GAS'TLE,  (kas'sl,)   ».  L    In  the  game  of  chess,  to 
cover  the  king  with  a  castle,  by  a  certain  move. 

GAS'TLE-BUILD'ER,  (kas'sl-bild'er,)  n.      One  who 

forms  visionary  schemes. 

GAS'TLE-BUILD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  building  cas- 
tles in  the  air. 

GAS'TLE-GROWN-£D,  a.    Crowned  with  a  castle. 

CAS'TLED,  (kas'sld,)  a.  Furnished  with  castles  ;  as, 
a  castled  elephant.  Dryden. 

CAS'TLE-GUARD,  n.  A  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  perforin  service 
within  the  realm,  without  limitation  of  time. 

Lyttelton. 

GAS'TLE-RY,  n.    The  government  of  a  castle. 

Blount. 

GAS'TLET,  n.     A  small  castle  Leland. 

CAS'TLE-WARD,  n.  An  imposition  laid  upon  sub- 
jects dwelling  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in 
the  castle.  Encyc. 

CAST'LING,  n.     An  abortion  or  abortive.      Brown. 

GAS'TOR,  n.  [L.  castor;  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  id.;  Gr. 
Kaorojp.     See  Ar.  Class  Gs,  No.  42.] 

1.  A  beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped,  with  a 
flat,  ovate  tail,  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore 
feel,  and  large  hind  feet. 

2.  [L.  castoretim.]  A  substance  of  a  strong,  pen- 
etrating smell,  when  fresh,  of  a  yellowish  or  light 
brown  color,  but  when  dried,  of  a  reddish  brown  ; 
obtained  from  two  secretory  sacs,  one  in  each  groin 
of  the  beaver.  It  has  been  regarded  as  an  antispas- 
modic. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  moiety  of  the  constellation 
Gemini,  called  also  Apollo. 

Castor  and  Pollux  ;  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor, 
which,  at  sea,  appear  sometimes  adhering  to  a  part 
of  a  ship,  in  the  form  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  or 
four  balls.  When  one  is  seen  alone,  it  is  called 
Helena,  which  portends  that  tile  severest  part  of  the 
storm  is  yet  to  come.  Two  appearing  at  once  are 
denominated  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  TyndaridtB,  and 
portend  a  cessation  of  the  storm.  Chambers. 

CAS-To'RE-tJM,  n.  [L.]  Castor  ;  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance found  in  two  inguinal  sacs  of  the  beaver. 

GAS'TO-RINE,  n.  An  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor,  and  prepared  hy  boiling  castor  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquor.  From 
this  is  deposited  the  castorine.  Brandc. 

GAS'TOR-OIL,  n.*  [A  corruption  of  Castas  oil,  the 
plant  producing  it.  having  formerly  been  called  Agnus 
castus.] 

The  oil  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  or  Palma  Christi, 
a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  which  grows  to  the 
night  of  twenty  feet  in  one  season.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  by  expression  or 
decoction.  That  obtained  by  decoction  is  preferred, 
as  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  being  free  from  the 
mucilage  and  acrid  matter,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
oil  when  expressed.     It  is  a  mild  cathartic.  Encyc. 

GAS'TOR-Y,  n.  An  oil  drawn  from  castoreum,  and 
used  in  the  preparation  of  colors. 

GAS-TRA-ME-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  castrametor,  to  en- 
camp, castra,  camp,  and  metior,  to  measure  or 
survey.] 

The  art  or  act  of  encamping  ;  the  marking  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a  camp.  Murphy's  Tacitus. 

GAS'TRaTE,  v.  t.   [L.  castro;  Fr.  chatrer,  for  chastrer; 


p.   and   Port,   castrar;    It. 


;    Ar. 


khatsai;  Eth.      Itfld)   to  castrate;    Ch.  NXn,  to   cut 

out  or  off.     Class  Gs,  No.  41,  42.] 

1.  To  geld  ;  to  deprive  of  the  testicles ;  to  emas- 
culate. 

2.  To  take  away  or  retrench,  as  the  obscene  parts 
of  a  writing. 

3.  To  take  out  a  leaf  or  sheet  from  a  book,  and 
render  it  imperfect. 

GAS'TRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Gelded  ;  emasculated ;  pu- 
rified from  obscene  expressions. 

GAS'TRA-TING,  ppr.  Gelding  ;  taking  away  the  ob- 
scene parts  of  a  writing. 

GAS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gelding;  the  act  or 
practice  of  making  eunuchs  ;  the  act  of  taking  away 
the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing ;  the  act  of  taking  out 
a  leaf  or  sheet  of  a  book.  In  botany,  tile  cutting  off 
of  the  anthers,  or^tops  of  the  stamens  of  flowers, 
before  the  ripening  of  the  pollen. 

GAS-TRa'TO,  n.  [It.  See  Castrate.]  A  male  per- 
son emasculated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
voice  for  a  singer.  Swift. 


CAT 


GAS-TREN'SIAN,  a.     [L.  castrensis,  from  castra,  a 

camp.]     Belonging  to  a  camp. 
CAST'-STEEL,   n.     Steel  that  has  been   fused  in  a 

crucible,  usually  without  any  addition  of  charcoal, 

and  then  cast  into  bars.  Ure. 

GAS'U-AL,  (kazh'yu-al,)u.t  [Fr.  casuel ;  Sp.  and  Port. 

casual ;  It.  casuale  ;  from  L."  casus,  a  fall.    See  Case 

and  Accident.] 

1.  Falling  ;  happening  or  coming  to  pass  without 

design  in  the  person  or  persons  affected,  ana  without 

being  foreseen    or  expected  ;  accidental;  fortuitous; 

coining  by  chance  ;  as,  the  parties  had  a  casual  ren- 


3.  Taking  place,  or  beginning  to  exist,  without  a 
efficient  intelligent  cause,  and  without  design. 


Accidentalness ;  the  quoi»%  of 


GAS'IJ-AL-LY,     ado.       Accidentally;     fortuitously 

without  design  ;  by  chance. 
€AS'q-AL-NES 

being  casual. 
GAS'l|-AL-TY,  n.     Accident ;   that  which  comes  by 
t  chance  or  without  design,  or  without  being  foreseen"; 
'  contingency. 

2.  Any  injury  of  the  body  from  accident,  whether 
resulting  in  death  or  not ;  and  by  a  metonymy,  death, 
or  other  misfortune,  occasioned  by  an  accident. 

In  military  returns,  the  head  of  casualties  embraces 
all  men  who  die,  desert,  or  are  dismissed.     Campbell. 

3.  In  Scots  hue,  -aw  emolument  due  from  a  vassal 
to  his  superior,  beyond  the  stated  yearly  duties,  upon 
certain  casual  events.  Enci/c. 

€AS'I}-IST,    (kazh'yu-ist,)   n.      [It.    Sp.    and    Port. 
easmsta  ;  Fr.  casuists  ;  from  L.  casus  ;  a  case.] 
One  who  studies  and  resolves  cases  of  conscience. 
The  judgment  of  any  casuist  or  learned  divine  is  not  sulticient 
to  give  him  confidence.  South. 

GAS'II-IST,  v.  i.    To  play  the  part  of  a  casuist. 

Milton. 

GAS-TJ-IST'IG,         I  a.     Relating  to    cases  of   con- 

CAS-U-IST'IG-AL,  \  science,  or  to  cases  of  doubtful 
propriety.  South. 

GAS'lJ-IST-RY,  (kazh'yii-ist-re,)  n.  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  cases  of  conscience ;  the  science  of  re- 
solving cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  determining 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what  a  man  may 
do  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  laws  of  society,  or  from  equity  and  natural 
reason.  Pope. 

CA'SUS  FCED'E-RIS,  [L.]  The  case  stipulated  by 
treaty  ;  that  which  comes  within  the  terms  of  com- 
pact. [Law  of  Nations.] 

GAT,  n.  [Ir.  cat;  Fr.  chat;  D.  kat ;  Dan.  kat ;  Sw. 
katt;  G.  kater,  or  katze;  L.  catus;  Vulgar  Greek 
Kan;,  or  yoroc ;  It.  gatto  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  gato ;  Lap. 
id. ;  Pol.  kot;  Russ.  Icots ;  Turkish  keti;  W.  colli; 
Corn,  kath  ;  Arm.  gaz  or  Icaz ;  Basque  catua.    In  Ar. 

la's  hitta  or  kaita,  is  a  male  cat.    Class  Gd,  No.  56.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  genus  Felis.  The  domestic  cat 
needs  no  description.  It  is  a  deceitful  animal,  and 
when  enraged,  extremely  spiteful.  It  is  kept  in 
houses,  chielly  for  the  purpose  of  catching  rats  and 
mice.  The  wild  cat  is  much  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic cat.  It  is  a  strong,  ferocious  animal,  living  in 
the  forest,  and  very  destructive  to  poultry  and  lambs. 

The  wild  cat  of  Europe  is  of  the  same  species  with 
the  domestic  cat ;  the  catamount  of  North  America 
is  much  larger,  and  a  distinct  species.      Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  A  ship  formed  on  the  Norwegian  model,  having 
a  narrow  stern,  projecting  quarters,  and  a  deep 
waist.  It  is  strong  built,  from  four  to  six  hundred 
tuns  burden,  and  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

3.  A  strong  tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys,  to 
hook  and  draw  an  anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the 
cat-head  of  a  ship. 

4.  A  double  tripod,  having  six  feet. 

Cat  of  nine  tails  ;  an  instrument  of  punishment,  con- 
sisting of  nine  pieces  of  line  or  cord  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  thick  rope,  and  having  three  knots  at  inter- 
vals, used  to  llog  offenders  on  hoard  of  ships. 

Cat  in  pan.  The  proverbial  expression,  "  to  turn  a 
cat  in  a  pan,"  denotes  a  sudden  change  of  one's 
party  in  politics  or  religion,  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
the  ascendant ;  as  a  cat  always  cornea  down  on'her 
legs,  however  turned  or  thrown.  Tonne. 

GAT'-BIRD,  (-bind,)  n.  An  American  bird,  whose 
crv  resembles  that  of  a  cat ;  the  Tardus  felioox. 

GAT'-BLOCK,  n.  A  two  or  three  fold  block  with  an 
iron  strop  and  large  hook,  used  to  draw  up  an  anchor 
to  the  cat-head.  liar.  Diet 

GAT'S'-EYE,  n.  A  variety  of  quartz,  or  chalcedony, 
exhibiting  yellowish,  opalescent  reflections  from  with- 
in, especially  apparent  when  cut  with  a  convex  sur- 
face.     These    reflections,    which    resemble   much 


FATE,  FAR,  FAL    ,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NSTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'/See  Pictorial  Jllusln 


\Seii  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


CAT 

those  observable  in  the  eye  of  a  cat,  have  given  name 
to  the  mineral,     ft  is  used  as  a  gem. 

€AT'-E¥-£U,  (kat'Ide,)  a.     Having  eyes  like  a  cat. 

CAT'-FALL,  n.  In  ships,  a  rope  used  in  hoisting  the 
anchor'  uu  to  the  cat-head. 

CAT'-FISH,  n.  A  species  of  the  squalus,  or  shark. 
The  cat-fish  of  the  North  American  rivers  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cottus,  or  bulb-head. 

CAT'S'-FOQT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  glechoma, 
ground  ivy,  or  gill. 

CAT'-HARP-INCS,  n.  pi.  Ropes  serving  to  brace  in 
the  shrouds  of  the  lower  masts  behind  their  respec- 
tive yards,  to  tighten  the  shrouds,  and  give  more 
room  to  draw  in  the  yards,  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAT'-HEAD,  n.  A  strong  beam  projecting  horizon- 
tally over  a  ship's  bows,  carrying  two  or  three 
sheaves,  about  which  a  rope,  called  the  cat-fall,  passes, 
and  communicates  with  the  cat-block.     Mar.  Diet. 

CAT',;'- HEAD,  (-lied,)  n.     A  kind  of  apple. 

CAT'-HOQK,  n.  A  strong  hook  fitted  to  the  cat- 
block.  '  Mar.  Diet. 

CAT'-- 1, IKE,  a.     Resembling  a  cat. 

eAT'-MINT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta,  so 
called  because  cats  eat  it. 

CAT'S'-PAW,77.  Among  .s<vi/„r«, alight air,  perceived, 


in  a  calm,  by  a  rippling  of  the  surface  < 
also,  a  particular  I 
book  a  tackle  on. 

2.  A  dupe;  the  instrument  which  another  uses  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  [Dprived  from  the  story  of 
the  monkey  who  used  the  paws  of  the  cat  to  draw 
the  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.] 

GAT'-SALT,  n.  A  sort  of  salt  beautifully  granulated, 
formed' out  of  the  bittern,  or  leach-brine,  used  for 
mnking  hard  soap.  Encyc. 

GAT'-SIL-VER,  n.     A  mineral  ;  a  variety  of  mica. 

eAT'-TAlL,  n.  [cat  and  tail.]  The  popular  name  of 
a  tall  reed,  Typha  lattfulia,  having  in-igniiicant  Mow- 
ers in  a  long,  dense,  cylindrical  spike,  at  the  end  of 
the  stem.  Its  long,  flat  leaves  are  much  used  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs. 
2.  A  substance  growing  on  nut-trees,  pines,  &c. 
Bailey. 

€AT-A-BAP'TIST,  n.     [Gr.  faro  and  fluTrricrnc.] 
One  who  opposes  baptism.  Featlcy. 

GAT-A-GAUS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  KaraKaviic,  a  burning.] 
Catcaustie  curves,  in  gcmiiiiru,  ate  that  species  of 
caustic  curves  which  are  formed  by  reflection. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

€AT-A-€HRE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Karaxpna'S,  abuse,  from 
Kara,  against,  and  xpj'"pai,  to  use.] 

An  abuse  of  a  trope,  or  of  words  ;  a  figure  in  rhet- 
oric, when  one  word  is  abusively  put  for  another,  or 
when  a  word  is  too  far  wrested  from  its  true  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

Smith.  Bailey.  Johnson. 
A  catachresis  is  a  trope  which  borrows  the  name  of 
one  thing  to  express  another,  or  a  harsh  trope  ;  as 
when  Milton,  speaking  of  Raphael's  descent  from 
heaven,  says,  he  "  sails  between  worlds  and 
worlds."  Here  the  novelty  of  the  word  sails  en- 
livens the  image.  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the 
"  blood  of  the  grape."     Dent,  xxxii. 

EAT-A-GHRES'TiC,         )  a.      Belonging  to   a  cata- 

GAT-A-€HRES'TIG-AL,  j  chresis ;  forced;  far- 
fetched ;  wrested  from  its  natural  sense. 

Johnson.     Brown. 

CAT-A-GHRES'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  forced  man- 
ner. Evelyn. 

CAT'A-CLYSM,  n.  [Gr.  KaraK>,vapoc,  a  deluge,  from 
/carcncAuiJuj,  to  inundate.] 

A  deluge,  or  overflowing  of  water  ;  particularly 
the  flood  in  Noah's  days.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

In  geology,  this  term  lias  been  used  to  denote  va- 
rious inundations,  or  deluges,  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred at  different  periods,  and  to  have  deposited 
different  formations  of  diluvian,  or  drift. 

CAT'A-COMB,  (-koine,)  n.  [probably  from  Gr.  Kara, 
and  Kvu.fi  .f,  a  hollow,  or  recess.] 

A  cave,  grotto,  or  subterraneous  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Rome,  where, 
the  ancient  Roman  calendars  say,  the  body  of  St. 
Peter  was  deposited.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  vast 
number  of  subterraneous  sepulchers,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way  ;  supposed  tc 
be  the  cells  and  caves  in  which  the  primitive  Chris 
tians  concealed  themselves,  and  in  which  were  de 
posited  the  bodies  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  These 
are  visited  by  devout  people,  and  relics  are  taken 
from  them,  baptized  by  the  pope,  and  dispersed 
through  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Each  catacomb 
is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  ten  high  ;  along  the 
side  walls  are  sepulchral  niches,  closed  with  th' 
tiles,  or  pieces  of  marble.  Catacombs  are  found 
also  at  Naples,  rind  in  oiln  r  places.  Encyc. 

CAT-A-COUS'TICS,  71.     |Gr.  jarwmiM,  to  hear.] 
That  part  of  acoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds, 
which   treats  of  reflected  sounds.     But  the  distinc- 
tion is  deemed  of  little  use.  Encyc. 

CAT-A-DI-OP'TRIG,         \  a.      [Gr.   Kara  and    diow- 

GAT-A-B-I-OP'TRIC-AL,  ,      Touai,  to  see  through.] 
Reflecting  light. 


CAT 

GAT'A-DOPE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Kara  and  Sovxeoj,  to 
sound.] 

A  cataract,  or  waterfall.     [Not  in  use.]    Brewer. 
CAT-A-FAL'CO,  n.     [It.,  r>  scaffold.]     A  temporary 
structure  of  carpentry,  dec.  .  ued  with  paintings  and 
sculpture  representing  a  tomb,  or  cenotaph,  and  used 
in  funeral  solemnities.  Qwilt. 

CAT-AG-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Karayua,  a  fragment.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  consolidating  broken  parts  ; 
promoting  the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

Wiseman.     Coze. 
CAT'A-GRAPH,«.  [Gr.  Kara  andypo^w,  to  describe.] 
The  first  draught  of  a  picture ;  also,  a  profile. 

Chambers. 
€AT-A-LE€'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  Kara  and  \cyoj.] 

In  prosody,  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end,  or  ter- 
minating in  an  imperfect  foot;  as,  a  catalectic  verse. 
€AT-A-LEP'S1S,  )  n.      [Gr.     Karu\ntpic,   a    seizing, 
CAT'A-LEP-SY,  ]      from     KaraXapliauoi,    to     take, 
seize,  or  invade.] 

A  sudden  suppression  of  motion  and  sensation, 
in  which  the  patient  is  speechless,  senseless,  and 
fixed  in  one  posture,  with  his  eyes  open,  without 
seeing  or  understanding.  The  word  is  applied  also 
to  a  retention  of  the  breath,  or  of  the  humors,  and 
to  the  interception  of  the  blood  by  bandages. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
CAT-A-LEP'TIG,  a.    Pertaining  to  catalepsy. 
GAT'A-LO-GIZE,   v.   t.    To   insert  in    a    catalogue. 

[JVM  used.]  Coles. 

GAT'A-LOGUE,(kat'a-log,)  n.t  [Gr.  KaraXiyoc;  Kara 
and  Aoj  oc,  according  to  words.] 

A   list,  or  enumeration  of  the    names  of  men. 


things,  disposed  in  a  certain  order,  often  in  alphabet- 
ical order ;  as,  a  catalogue  of  the  students  of  a  col- 
lege, or  of  books,  or  of  the  stars. 

Catalogue  rawuuif,(n  zun-a';)  a  catalogue  of  books 
classed  according  to  th  ir  subjects.  Brande. 

GAT'A-LOGUE,  v.  t.  [As  above.]     To  make  a  list  of. 
Herbert. 

CA-TAL'PA,  7t.  A  large  tree  of  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  which,  in  blossom,  has  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.    It  is  the  Catalpa  cordifolia. 

€A-TAL'Y-S1S,  n.     [Gr.  icuraWu.] 

1.  Dissolution.  Taylor. 

2  In  chemistry,  a  decomposition  and  new  combina- 
tion produced  among  the  proximate  and  elementary 
principles  of  one  or  more  compounds,  by  virtue  of 
the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  or  substances 
which  do  not  of  themselves  enter  into  combination. 

CAT-A-LYT'lG,  a.     Relating  to  catalysis. 

Catalytic  force  ;  that  modification  of  the  force  of 
chemical  riMiiiitv  which  determines  catalysis. 

GAT'A-MA-RAN',  re.  *  In  naval  language,  a  kind  of 
raft,  used  for  fishing  and  landing  goods,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  India,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil. The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  flat-bottomed 
boats   constructed  by  Bonaparte,  for  the  invasion  of 

€AT-°A-Mi5'NI-A,7i.  [Infra.]  The  monthly  flowings 
of  females. 

GAT-A-ME'NI-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Karapyvioc ;  Kara  and 
un",  a  month.] 

Pertaining  to  the  catamenia,  or  menstrual  dis- 
charges. 

GAT'A-MITE,  n.     [L.  catamitus.] 

A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

GAT'A-MOUNT,  n.  Cat  of  the  mountain,  the  wild 
cat. 

GAT-AN-AD'RO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Kara,  ava,  and 
Sp'pof.]  In  ichihyntogy,  passing  once  a  year  from 
salt  water  into  fiv.-h,  and  returning. 

€AT-AN'DRO-MOUS,  a.  In  ichthyology,  moving 
once  a  year  from  sail  water  into  fresh.        Knowles. 

€AT'A-PASM,  n.     [Gr.  Karawaaua.] 

A  dry  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body.  Coze. 

GAT-A-FELT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  catapult.  As 
a  noun,  the  catapult. 

€AT-A-PET'AL-OiJS,  a.     [Gr.  Kara  and  TrsraAo,,.] 
A  term  applied  to  petals  of  a  flower  when  held  to- 
gether by  stamens,  which  grow  to  their  bases,  as  in 
the  mallow.  Brande. 

CAT-A-PHON'IGS,  n.     [Gr.  Kara  and  cbeovr,,  sound.] 
The   doctrine  of  reflected    sounds,   a  branch   of 

CAT'A-PHRAGT,  71.  [L.  cataphracta  ;  Gr.  Karaippax- 
ros,  from  KaraKbpanu'.t,  to  arm  or  fortify.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  military  art,  a  piece  of  heavy,  de- 
fensive armor,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  strength- 
ened with  scales  or  links,  used  to  defend  the  breast, 
or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse,  as  well  as  the 
rider  Encyc. 

2.  A  horseman  in  complete  armor.  Milton. 
GAT'A-PHRACT-ED,   a.     In  zoology,  covered  with  a 

hard,  callous  skin,  or  with  horny  or  bony  plates  or 
scales,  closely  joined  together,  like  those  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  called  cataphracti.  .■  hence  the  term. 

GAT'A-PLASM,  n.  [Gr.  KarairXaaua,  from  /curaTrA.io-- 
ao>,  to  anoint,  or  to  spread,  as  a  plaster.] 

A  poultice  ;  a  soft  and  moist  substance  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  &x.  When  mustard  is  an 
ingredient,  it  is  called  a  sinapism.  Encyc. 

GAT'A-PUCE,  71.     The  herb  spurge.     [Obs.]   Chaucer. 
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CAT'A-PTJLT,  n.*[Gr.  KiiramXrys ;  L.  eataputta 
Kara  and  ncXrn,  a  target,  or  more  probably  from 
TraAAu  or  0aX\a>,  to  throw,  or  drive,  L.  pello.] 

A  military  engine  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  throwing  stones,  darts,  and  arrows,  upon 
an  enemy.  Some  of  these  would  throw  a  stone  of  a 
hundred  pounds  weight.  Mitfurd. 

€AT'A-RA€T,  n.  [L.  cataracta ;  Gr.  KarapiutTty, 
from  Kurupaco-at,  to  break,  or  fall  with  violence, 
from  puamo,  pa(o>,  to  strike,  or  dash.] 

1.  A  great  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice,  as  that 
of  Niagara,  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Nile.  It  is  a 
cascade  upon  a  great  scale. 

The  tremendous  cataracts  of  America  thundering  in  th»ir  soli- 

2.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  an  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  or  its  capsule  ;  a  disorder  in  the  eye,  by 
which  the  pupil,  which  is  usually  black  and  trans- 
parent, becomes  opaque,  blue,  gray  brown,  &c,  by 
which  vision  is  impaired  or  destroyed.  Encyc. 

GAT-A-RACT'OUS,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

cataract  in  the  eye. 
GA-TARRH',  (ka-t'ir',)   77.     [L.  catarrhus ;   Gr.  kuto- 

pooc,  from  K>iru>  p  ta,  to  flow  down.] 

1.  A  defluxion,  or  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bron- 
chia, with  fever,  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  an  entire  loss  of 
taste  ;  called  also  a  cold,  coryia.  An  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh is  called  influenza.        Hooper.     Core.     Encyc. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  ot'the  nostrils  and  fauces. 

GA-TARRH' AL,  (ka-tar'ral,)     )  a.     Pertaining  to  ca- 
GA-TARRH'OUS,  (ka-far'rus,)  j      tarrh,  produced  by 

it  or  attending  it  ;  as,  a  catarrhal  fever. 
CA-TAS'TE-RISAl,  n.     [Gr.  Hur-ierrepiau'is,  from  *a- 

Tao-repira>,  to  distinguish   with   stars,  or  to  place 

among  the  stars  ;  Kara  and  aarpo,  a  star.] 
A  constellation,  or  a  placing  among  the  stars. 
GA-TAS'TRO-PHE,  71.     [Gr.  Karaurpoipn,  an  end  or 

overthrowing,  from  KaracTpediat,  to  subvert ;  xuru  and 

o-rpti/xo.] 

1.  The  change  or  revolution  which  produces  the 
final  event  of  a  dramatic  piece  ;  or  the  unfolding  and 
winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing  up  difficulties,  and 
closing  the  play.  The  ancients  divided  a  play  into 
the  protasis,  epitasis,  eatastasis,  and  catastrophe; 
the  introduction,  continuance,  lightening,  and  de- 
velopment or  conclusion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  final  event ;  conclusion ;  generally,  an  un- 
fortunate conclusion,  calamity,  or  disaster. 

3.  In  geology,  a  supposed  change  in  the  globe  from 
sudden  physical  viol,  nee,  causing  elevation  or  sub- 
sidence of  the  solid   parts,  or  a  cataclysm  of  the 

GA-TAS'TRO-PHIST,  77.  In  geology,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  catastrophes,  or  in  changes  in  the  globe, 
'  from  violent  physical  causes  ;  a  non-uniformist. 

CAT'GALL,  n.  [cat  and  call.]  A  squeaking  instru- 
ment, used  in  playhouses  to  condemn  plays. 

Johnson.     Pope. 

GATCH,  7j.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Catched  or  Caught.  [Sp. 
coger,  to  catch,  coinciding  in  elements  with  Gr. 
Ki\eoj.  The  orthography  of  caught  determines  the 
radical  letters  to  be  Cg.] 

1.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand  ;  carry- 
ing the  sense  of  pursuit,  thrusting  forward  the  hand, 
or  rushing  on. 

And  they  came  upon  him  and  caught  him.  —  Acts  vi. 

2.  To  seize,  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  to  catch  a  ball ; 
to  catch  hold  of  a  bough. 

3.  To  seize,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap  ;  to  insnare  ;  to 

They  sent  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Herodians,  to 
catch  him  in  his  words.  —  Mark  xii. 

4.  To  seize  in  pursuit ;  hence,  simply  to  overtake  ; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

He  ran,  but  could  not  catch  his  companion. 

5.  To  take  hold  ;  to  communicate  to. 

The  fire  cn-ii'lu  ibe  ;nljuiiiiiig  building. 

6.  To  seize  the  affections  ;  to  engage  and  attach 
to  ;  as,  to  catch  the  fair.  Dryden. 

7.  To  take  or  receive  by  contagion  or  infection  ; 
as,  to  catch  the  measles  or  small-pox. 

8.  To  snatch  ;  to  take  suddenly  ; 
book  out  of  the  hand. 

9.  To  receive  something  passing. 

The  su-'lling  sails  no  more 
Catch  the  soft  airs  and  wanton  in  the  sky. 
To  catch  at ;  to  endeavor  to  seize  s 

To  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subverting  the  elate.   Addison. 

To  catch  up  ;  to  snatch  ;  to  take  up  suddenly. 
GATCH,  v.  i.     To  communicate  ;  to  spread  by  infect 
ing;  as,  a  disease  will  catch  from  man  to  man. 
2.  To  seize  and  hold  ;  as,  a  hook  catches. 
GATCH,  71.     Seizure  ;  the  act  of  seizing. 

2.  Any  thing  that  sei/.es  or  takes  hold,  as  a  hook. 

3.  The  posture  of  seizing;  a  state  of  preparatioi 
to  catch,  or  of  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize  ;  as 
to  lie  upon  the  catch.     '  Mdison.  ■ 

4.  A  sudden  advantage  taken.  Dryden. 
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5.  The  thing  caught,  considered  as  an  object  of 
aesire  ;  profit ;  advantage. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch.  Shak. 

6.  A  snatch  ;  a  short  interval  of  action. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches.  Locke. 

7.  A  little  portion. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  a  pretty  story.  Gtonville. 

8.  In  music,  a  fugue  in  -the  unison,  wherein,  to 
humor  some  conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is 
broken,  and  the  sense  is  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  and  supported  by  another,  or  a  different  sense 
is  given  to  the  words ;  or  a  piece  for  three  or  more 
voices,  one  of  which  leads  and  the  others  follow  in 
tli'   same  notes.  Encyc.     Busby. 

CATCH'-DRaIN,  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  to  catch  the  surface  water.  Also,  a  ditch  on  the 
.side  of  a  canal,  to  catch  tile  surplus  water. 

CATCH' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  caught.     [Rare.] 

CATCH'ER,  n.  One  who  catches;  that  winch 
catches,  or  in  which  anv  tiling  is  caught. 

CATCH'FL?,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lychnis; 
campion. 

GATCH'ING,  ppr.  Seizing;  taking  hold;  insnaring  ; 
entangling. 

CATCH'ING,  a.  Communicating,  or  that  may  be 
communicated,  by  contagion  ;  infectious;  as,  a  dis- 
ease  is  catching. 

CATCH'-MEAD'oW,  (-med'do,)  n.  A  meadow  which 
is  irrigated  by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill. 

eATCH'ING-BAR'GAIN,  n.  A  bargain  made  with 
an  heir  expectant  for  the  purchase  of  his  expectancy, 
at  an  inadequate  price.  Bounier. 

eATCH'PEN-NY,  n.  [catch  and  penny.-]  Something 
worthless,  particularly  a  hunk  or  pamphlet,  adapted 
to  the  popular  taste,  aim  intended  to  gain  money  in 
market. 

CATOH'POLL,  ?i.  [catch  and  poll,  the  head.]  A 
bailiff's  assistant,  so  called  by  way  of  reproach. 

CATCH'UP,  )  n.     A  liquor  extract  (I  from  mushrooms, 

CAT'SUP,    j      tomatoes,  &c,  used  as  a  sauce. 

CATCH'-WORD,  n.  Among  actors,  the  last  word  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  which  reminds  one  that  he  is 
to  speak  next. 

2.  Among  printers,  the  word  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page,  under  the  hist  line,  which  is  to  be  in- 
serted as  the  first  word  on  the  following  page. 

GATE,  n.     See  Gates. 

CAT-E-CHET'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Catechise.]  Relat- 
ing to  oral  instruction,  and  particularly  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

2.  Relating  to  or  consisting  in  asking  questions 
and  receiving  answers,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  teaching  pupils. 

Socrates  intru<lm:"<l  :i  <<iu<  I,,  'hxU  ,„•  tliu.l  of  "nriuiijr.  Addison. 

CAT-E-CHET'IC-AL-LY,    adv.       By    question    and 


the  way  i 
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CAT  E-CHI-SA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  catechising. 

CAT'E-CHISE,  v.  t.  [Or.  K'lrrtxtC'o,  and  xarnxca,  to 
sound,  to  utter  sound,  to  teach  by  the  voice;  from 
Kara  and  ^ni,  to  sound,  whence  echo.  Hence 
KaTTjxnatc,  K'trnxto-poc,  catechise,  catechism,  instruc- 
tion.] 

1.  To  instruct  by  asking  questions,  receiving  an- 
swers, and  ottering  explanations  and  corrections. 

2.  To  question  ;  to  interrogate;  to  examine  or  try 
by  questions,  and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  reproof, 
by  eliciting  answers  from  a  person,  which  condemn 
his  own  conduct. 

3.  Appropriately,  to  ask  questions  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  interrogate 
pupils  and  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 

CAT'F.-CIiTS-Kl).  (kat'e-kIzd,)7J7>.     Instructed. 

CAT'E-CHIS-ER,  »..  One  who  catechises ;  one  who 
instructs  by  question  and  answer,  and  particularly 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion. 

CAT'E-eHIS-ING.ppr.  Instructing  in  rudiments  or 
principles. 

CAT'E-CHISM,  (kat'e-kizm,)  n.     [Gr.  Karnx'^P-S-] 

1.  A  form  of  instruction  by  means  of  questions 
and  answers,  particularly  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. 

2.  An  elementary  book  containing  a  summary  of 
principles  in  any  science  or  art,  but  appropriately  in 
religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  questions  and'  an- 
swers, and  sometimes  with  notes,  explanations,  and 
references  to  authorities. 

CAT'E-CHIST,  71.     [Gr.  K,irnX"rrnc.] 

One  who  instructs  viva  voce,  or  by  question  and 
answer ;  a  catechiser  ;  one  appointed  by  the  church 
to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

CAT-E-CHIST'IC,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  a  catechist, 

CAT-E-CHIST'IC-AL,  j      or  catechism. 

CAT'E-CHU,  7i.  A  dry,  brown  astringent  extract,  ob- 
tained by  decoction  ami  evaporation  front  the  Acacia 
Catechu,  in  India.  Itcontains  a  large  portion  of  tan- 
nin or  tannic  acid.  Thomson.     Ure. 

CAT-E-CIlD'ie  ACID,  7i.  An  acid  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  contained  in  that  portion  of  catechu  which 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water.     It  was  at  first  considered 
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a  base,  and  called  catechine.  It  forms  with  alkalies 
a  black  solution,  called  Japonic  acid,  and  with  alka- 
line carbonates,  a  red  solution,  called  Rubrinic  acid. 

CAT-E-CHCMEN,  n.  [Gr.  xarnxovuiva,  places 
where  hearers  stood  to  be  instructed,  or  buildings 
adjoining  a  church,  where  the  catechist  taught  the 
doctrines  of  religion.] 

One  who  is  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity  ; 
one  who  is  receiving  instruction  and  preparing  him- 
self for  baptism.  These  were  anciently  the  children 
of  believing  parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  initiated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
admitted  to  this  state  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Encyc. 

CAT-E-CHU-MEN'IC-AL,  o.  Belonging  to  cate- 
chumens. 

CAT-E-CHO'MEN-IST,  n.     A  catechumen. 

Bp.  Morton. 

CAT-E-GOR-E-MAT'IC,  a.  In  logic,  applied  to  a 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itself 
as  a  term,  or  predicate  of  a  proposition.        Brande. 

CAT-E-GOR'ie-AL,  a.  [See  Category.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  category. 

2.  Absolute  ;  positive  ;  express ;  not  relative  or 
hypothetical ;  as,  a  categorical  proposition,  syllogism, 
or  answer. 

CAT-E-GOR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Absolutely;  directly; 
expressly  ;  positively  ;  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 

CAT'E-GO-RY,  Ti.t  [Gr.  itarn,  opia,  from  Karqyoptw, 
to  accuse,  show,  demonstrate  ;  Kara  and  ayopeio,  to 
speak  in  an  assembly,  to  harangue  or  denounce,  from 
ayipa,  a  forum,  judicial  tribunal,  or  market.] 

In  logic,  a  series  or  order  of  all  the  pretlicates  or 
attributes  contained  under  a  genus.  The  school 
philosophers  distributed  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  genera  or  classes.  Aristotle  made  ten 
categories,  viz.,  substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  tune,  place,  situation,  and  habit. 

CAT-E-Na'RI-AN,  )  a.  [L.  catenarius,  from  catena,  a 

CAT'E-NA-RY,        j      chain.] 

Relating  to  a  chain  ;  like  a  chain.  The  catenary  or 
catenarian  curve,  in  geometry,  is  formed  by  a  rope  or 
chain,  of  uniform  density,  hanging  freely  between 
two  points  of  suspension,  whether  the  points  are 
horizontal  or  not.  Harris.    Encyc. 

CAT'E-NATE,  v.  t.  [L.  catena,  a  chain  ;  G.  kettc ; 
Sans,  krtta,  whence  kettenu,  to  bind.] 

To  chain,  or  rather  to  connect  in  a  series  of  links 
or  ties.    _  Darwin. 

CAT'E-Na-TED,  pp.    Connected  as  links  in  a  chain. 

CAT'E-NA-TING,  ppr.  Connecting  as  links  in  a 
chain. 

CAT-E-Na'TION,  7i.  Connection  of  links,  union  of 
parts,  as  in  a  chain  ;  regular  connection.  '  [See  Con- 
catenation.] 

CA-TEN'U-LATE,  a.  Consisting  of  little  links  or 
chains. 

In  natural  history,  presenting,  on  the  surface,  a  se- 
ries of  oblong  tubercles,  resembling  a  chain.  Brande. 

Ca'TER,  v.  i.  [In  It.  cattare  is  to  get ;  accattare,  to 
beg  or  borrow.  In  Fr.  acheter  is  to  buy  ;  Norm,  acat, 
a  buying.  The  Fr.  quiler,  for  quester,  to  beg,  seems 
to  be  a  different  word.     See  Caterer.] 

To  provide  food  ;  to  buy  or  procure  provisions  ;  fol- 
lowed bv  for  ;  as,  to  cater  for  the  sparrow.        Slmk. 

CA'TER.'re.  A  provider.  [See  Caterer.]  Old  Eng. 
adtator.  Chaucer. 

CA'TER,  n.  The  four  of  cards  or  dice  ;  so  written  for 
Fr.  quatre. 

CA'TER-COUS'/N,  (-kuz'n,)  «.  A  quatre-cousin,  a  re- 
mote relation.  Shak. 

[The  term  is  commonly  used  in  ridicule  of  the  folly  of 
cla/niirtg  remote  consanguinity.] 

eA'TER^ER,   n.     [from  cater.     In    Chaucer,   achator, 
purchaser   or   caterer,   is  evidently  from  acheter,  to 
buy.] 
A  provider,  buyer,  or  purveyor  of  provisions. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Talcs,  57U.     South. 

€a'TER-ESS,  71.  A  woman  who  caters  ;  a  female  pro- 
vider of  food. 

CAT'ER-PIL-LAR,  71.*  [The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.  The  last  component  part  of  the  word 
may  be  from  Fr.  piller,  to  pillage  or  peel,  or  from  L. 
pilos,  hair.] 

The  colored  ami  often  hairy  lava  of  the  lepidopter- 
ous  insects.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  larva; 
of  other  insects,  such  as  the  Tenthredo,  or  saw-fly, 
but  is  more  generally  confined  to  the  lepidopters. 
Caterpillars  are  produced  immediately  from  the  egg  ; 
they  are  furnished  with  several  pairs  of  feet,  and 
have  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  worm.  They 
contain  the  embryo  of  the  perfect  insect,  inclosed 
within  a  muscular  envelope,  which  is  thrown  off 
when  the  insect  enters  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  state, 
in  which  it  remains  for  sometime  as  if  inanimate. 
It  then  throws  off  its  last  envelope,  and  emerges  a 
perfect  insect.  Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves 
or  succulent  vegetables,  and  are  sometimes  very  de- 
structive. Ed.  Encyc.     Kirbq. 

CAT'ER-PIL-LAR-EAT'ER,  n.  A  worm  bred  in 
the  body  of  a  caterpillar,  which  eats  it.  Encqc. 

CAT'ER-WAUL,  v.  i.  [Probably  from  cat  and  iawl, 
It.  guaiolare,  Eng.  waiL] 


CAT 

To  cry  or  wawl,  as  cats  in  rutting  time ;  to  make 
a  harsh,  offensive  noise. 

CAT'ER-WAUL-ING,  n.  The  cry  of  cats  ;  a  harsh, 
di  --agreeable  noise  or  cry. 

Ca'TER-Y,  n.  The  place  where  provisions  are  de- 
posited. 

CATES,  71.  pi.     Delicious  food  or  viands  ;  dainties. 

CAT'GUT,  n.     The  intestines  of  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of  violins 
and  other  instruments. 
2.  A  sort  of  linen    or  canvas,  with  wide  inter- 

CATH'A-RINE-WHEEL,  n.  In  Gothic  architecture, 
an  ornamented  window,  or  compartment  of  a  win- 
dow, of  a  circular  form,  with  rosettes  or  radiating 
divisions  or  spokes.  Gwilt. 

CATH'A-RIST,  71.     I  Gr.  Kadapoc,  pure.] 

One  who  pretends  to  more  purity  than  others  pos- 


[Gr.  Infra.]     Purgation  ;  alvine 


CA-THAR'SIS, 

discharges  : 

CA-TIIAR'TIC,         (  a.     [Gr.  xaOapnxoc,   from   xa- 
CA-THaR'TIC-AL,  j    8apeva>,  nadaipio,  to  purge,  *<z- 

dapos,  clean,  Kara  and  atpoj,  to  remove.] 
Purging  ;  cleansing  the  bowels  ;  promoting  evacu- 


discharges,  and  thus  cleanses  the  stomach  and  bovv- 


thartic. 

CA-THAR'TIC-AL-NESS,  71.  Tho  quality  of  pro- 
moting discharges  from  the  bowels. 

€A-THAR'TI-NA,  j  71.    A  doubtful  alkaloid,  the   ac- 

CA-THAR'TINE,  j  tive  purgative  principle  of  differ- 
ent species  of  Cassia,  popularly  known  as  Senna ; 
more  recently  called  Sennin. 

CATH'E-DRA  or  CA-THE'DRA,  n.  [Gr.]  A  chair; 
appropriately,  the  chair  or  seat  of  a  person  in  au- 
thority, as  a  chief  or  lecturer. 

CA-THE'DRAL,  71.      [Lat.  cathedra;   Gr.  KaOeSpa,  a 
chair  or  seat,  from  Kara  and  iSpa,  a  seat.] 
The  see  or  seat  of  a  bishop ;   the  principal  church 


in  a  diocese. 
CA-TIIE'DRAL,  a. 
is    the    bishop's  • 
containing    the 


Pertaining  to  the  church  which 
t,  or  head  church  of  a  diocese  ; 
of   a    bishop ;    as,   a  catlicdral 
church  ;  cathedral  service. 

2.  Resembling  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ;  as,  cathe- 
dral walks.  Pope. 
CATH'E-DRA-TED,  a.     Relating  to  the  authority  of 

the  chair  or  office  of  a  teacher.  Whitlock. 

CATH'E-RINE-PEAR,  n.     A  sort  of  small  pear. 
CATIl'E-TER,   n.      [Gr.  xatiirqp,   from   KaOinpt,  to 
thrust  in  ;  xartt  and  irfpi,  to  send.] 

In  surgery,  a  tubular  instrument,  usually  made  of 
silver,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  to  draw  off 
the  urine,  when  the  natural  discharge  is  suppressed  ; 
also,  a  sound  to  search  for  the  stone,  or  a  bougie 
made  of  silver  or  clastic  gum.  Encyc.     Coze. 

CATH'E-TUS,  71.     [Gr.  xaOcroc.     See  Catheter.] 
In  geometry,  a  line  or  radius,  falling  perpendicu- 
larly on  another.    Thus,  the  catheti  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  are  the  two  sides  that  include  the  right  an- 
gle.    [Obs.]  Barlow. 

Cathctas  of  incidence,  in  catoptrics,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  from  a  radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
flecting line,  or  the  plane  of  the  speculum,  or  mirror. 
Barlow. 
Cathetus  of  reflection,  or  of  the  eye ;  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  or  from  any  point  of  the  reflected  ray, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  or  of  the 
speculum.  Barlow. 

In  architecture,  a  catlietus  is  a  perpendicular  line, 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body.  Also,  the  center  of  the  Ionic  volute.  Encqc. 
CATH'ODE  (kat'ode,)  n.  [Gr.  Kara,  downward,'  and 
060s,  way.]  In  electro-chemistry,  the  way  by  which 
the  electric  current  leaves  substances  through  which 
it  passes,  or  the  surface  at  which  the  electric  current 
passes  out  of  the  electrolyte  ;  opposed  to  anode,  and 
equivalent  to  negative  pole. 
CAT' HoLES,  71.      In  ships,  two  small  holes  astern, 

above  the  gun-room  ports. 
CATH'O-LIC,  a.     [Gr.   A-afloWc,  Kara   and    oAiJcoj, 
from  0X11;,  the  whole  ;   L.  caOwlicus  ;   Fr.  cathohque  ; 
Sp.  catolico  ,-  It.  cattolico.] 

1.  Universal  or  general  ;  as,  the  catholic  church. 
Originally  this  epithet  was  given  to  the.  Christian 
church  in  general,  but  is  now  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  ;  and  in  strictness  there  is  no  visible 
Catholic  church,  or  universal  Christian  communion. 
The  epithet  is  sometimes  set  in  opposition  to  heretic, 
sectary,  or  schismatic. 

2.  Liberal ;  not  narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted  ; 
as,  a  catholic  man. 

3.  Liberal  ;  as,  catholic  principles. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
as,  Catholic  emancipation. 

Caiholir  ',.,  .tl, -- -.-  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  which 
are  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particu- 
lar church. 
CATH'O-LIC,  71.    An  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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CA-THOL'IC-AL,  a.     General. 

CA-THOL'I-CISM  or  CATH'-O-LI-CISM,  n.  Adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Universality,  or  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  whole 
church.  Pearson. 

3.  More  generally,  liberality  of  sentiments. 

This  is  the  renowned  seat  of  Catlioliasm.  E.  D.  Griffin. 

CATH-O-LIC'I-TY,  n.  The  system  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship,  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  is  used  chietly  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers. 

2.  The  system  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
held  in  common  by  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church,  and  a  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  or  the  system  held  by 
the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
In  this  sense,  the  word  is  used  by  some  writers  of 
the  English  Church.  L.  Bacon. 

€A-THOL'I-CIZE,  v.  i.  To  become  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic.    [Little  used.] 

CATH'0-L1€-LY,  adv.  Generally;  in  a  catholic 
manner.  Sir  L.  Cary. 

CATH'O-LIC-NESS,  n.     Universality.  Brevint. 

CA-THOL'IC-ON,  n.  [Gr.  kuOoXikov  taua,  universal 
remedy.] 

A  remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  a  universal  remedy  ;  a 
remedy  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  purging  away 
all  humors ;  a  panacea  ;  a  kind  of  soft  purgative 
electuary,  so  called. 

CA-THOL'IC-OS,  n.    The  spiritual  head  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  who  ordains  bishops,   and  conse- 
crates the  sacred  oil  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 
Coleman. 

€AT-I-LI-Na'RI-AN,  a.  Resembling  Catiline,  the 
Roman. 

€AT-I-LI-Na'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  resembles  Cati- 
line. 

CAT'[-LIN-ISM,  n.  The  practices  of  Catiline,  the 
Roman  conspirator;  conspiracy. 

CAT'KIN,  7i.  [from  eat  and  kin.]  In  botany,  an 
anient,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  many 
scales  ranged  along  a  stalk,  slender  as  a  thread, 
which  is  the  common  receptacle,  as  in  hazel,  birch, 
oak,  willow,  poplar,  &c. ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cat's  tail.  Martyn. 

CAT' LING,  ii.  A  dismembering  knife,  used  by  sur- 
geons. Harris. 

2.  The  down  or  moss  growing  about  walnut-trees, 
resembling  the  hair  of  a  cat.  Harris. 

3.  Catgut,     du.  S/iak. 
CAT' MINT,  )  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta,  soine- 
CAT'NIP,      (      what  resembling  mint.    Cats  are  fond 

of  it,  and  hence  the  name. 
€A-To'NI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Cato, 

the  Roman,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  severity  of 

manners  ;  grave  ;  severe  ;  inflexible. 
CAT-O-NiNE'-TaILS,  n.    A  whip  with  nine  lashes. 
€A-TOP'TER,      j  n.     [Gr.  KaroitTpov.       See  Catop- 
€A-TOP'TRON,  j      trios.] 

A  reflecting  optical  glass  or  instrument ;    a  mirror. 

[Obs.]  Diet. 

IItoFtTiS-AL,,-     [SeeOATorTBtc..]' 
Relating  to  catoptrics,  or  vision  by  reflection. 

CA-TOP'TRieS,  ft.  [Gr.  KarovrptKOs,  from  Karow- 
tooh,  a  mirror,  from  Kara,  against,  and  urrTouat,  to 
see.] 

That  part  of  optics  winch  explains  the  properties 
of  reflected  light,  and  particularly  that  which  is  re- 
flected from  mirrors  or  polished  bodies.  Encyc. 

€A-TOP'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  /raroirrpo/wvTeia  ; 
(caroirrpoi-,  a  mirror,  and  uavrcia,  divination.] 

A  species  of  divination,  among  tin-  undents,  which 
was  performed  by  letting  down  a  mirror  into  water, 
for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  his  face  in  it.  If  his  coun- 
tenance appeared  distorted  and  ghastly,  it  was  an  ill 
omen;  iffrerit  and  Itcaliltc,  it.  was  favorable.  Encyc. 

CAT'-PTPE,  7t.     See  Catcall. 

CAT'SUP,  n.     See  Catchup,  Ketchup. 

CAT'TLE,  77,.  sing,  or  pi.  [Norm,  catal,  chastel,  and 
chatters,  goods,  commodities,  movables  ;  Arm.  chetal, 
beasts;  Port.  gado.  In  Syr.  and  Ch.  nj  and  rw  sig- 
nify a  flock,  herd,  possession,  goods.  But  Spelman 
alleges  that  the  word  chattel  is  contracted  from  capita- 
list, captal,  from  caput,  a  word  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  all  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  answering 
nearly  to  the  use  of  Gr.  k£0ooVuok,  Acts  xxii.  28, 
ttiiXX'v  Kc4ia\tuttv,  "  with  a  great  price  or  sum  I  ob- 
tained this  freedom."  Q,u.  Sp.  caudal,  wealth,  prop- 
erty, capita]  sum.  Cattle  may  be  from  the  root  of  It. 
cattare,  to  get,  and  denote  possessions.] 

1.  Beasts  or  quadrupeds  in  general,  serving  for  till- 
age or  other  labor,  and  for  food  to  maa.  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  the  word  includes  camels,  horses,  asses, 
all  the  varieties  of  domestical cd  horned  beasts  or  the 
bovine  genus,  sheep  of  all  kinds,  and  goats,  and  per- 
haps swine.  In  this  general  sense  it  ii  constantly 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Job  i.  3.  Hence,  it  would 
appear  that  the  word  properly  signifies  possessions, 
goods;  but  whether  from  a  word  originally  signify- 
ing a  beast,  —  for  in  early  ages  beasts  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  a  man's  property,  —  or  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to   tret  or  possess,  Gr.  Kraopat,  It.  cattare,  or 
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from  capitalia,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  This  word 
is  restricted  to  domestic  beasts  ;  but,  in  England,  it 
includes  horses,  which  it  ordinarily  does  not  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  not  in  New  England. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  cattle,  in  common  usage, 
signifies  only  beasts  of  the  bovine  genus,  oxen,  bulls, 
cows  and  their  young.  In  the  laws  respecting  do- 
mestic beasts,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  mules  and  swine 
are  distinguished  from  cattle,  or  neat  cattle.  Thus  the 
law  in  Connecticut,  requiring  "  that  all  the  owners 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  shall  earmark  or  brand 
all  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,"  does  not  extend  to 
horses.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  a  law,  giving  dam- 
ages for  a  trespass  committed  by  cattle  breaking  into 
an  inclosure,  would  be  adjudged  to  include  horses. 

In  Great  Britain,  beasts  are  distinguished  into  black 
cattle,  including  bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  their  young, 
and  small  cattle,  including  sheep  of  all  kinds  and 
goats. 

3.  In  reproach,  human  beings  are  called  cattle.   Shak. 
CAT'TLE-SHQW,  n.     An  exhibition  of  domestic  ani- 
mals for  prizes,  or  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

€AT'TY,  n.     A  Chinese  weight  of  1 !  pounds. 

CAU-CA'SIAN,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  Mount  Caucasus, 

CAU-CA-SE'AN,  j    in  Asia.  As.'Researches.  Pinkerton. 

CAU'CUS,  7i.  A  word  used  in  America  to  denote  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  agree  upon  candidates  to  be 
proposed  for  election  to  offices,  or  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  supporting  a  party.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  not  ascertained. 

CAU'DAL,  a.     [L.  cauda,  a  tail.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tail,  or  to  the  thread  which  termi- 
nates the  seed  of  a  plant.  Botany. 

Iau'dI'te'dJ-     [L—*,  a  tail.] 

Having  a  tail;  having  a  long  termination  like  a 
tail.  Fairfax. 

CAU'DEX,  77.;  pi.  Caudexes.  [L.]  In  botany,  the 
stem  of  a  tree.  Linnaeus  uses  the  word  for  the  stock 
which  proceeds  from  a  seed,  one  part  ascending,  and 
forming  the  body  above  ground  ;  the  other  descend- 
ing, and  putting  forth  roots.  Martyn.     Darwin. 

CAU'DLE,  7i.  [Fr.  chautlinu,  from  ciiaud,  warm  or 
hot,  by  contraction  from  L.  calidus  or  its  root;  It. 

A  kind  of  warm  drink  ;   a  mixture  of  wine  and 
other  ingredients  prepared  for  the  sick.     Wiseman. 
CAU'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  prepare  caudle,  or  to  dress 

with  caudle.  Shak. 

CA.UF,  71.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  coffer.] 

A  chest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in  water. 
Ash. 
CAUGHT,  (kawt,)  prit.  and  pp.  of  Catch. 
CAUK.     See  Cawk. 

CAUL,  71.  TL.  caula.  a  fold,  from  the  root  of  hold.  See 
Hold.]       ' 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  cover- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  lower  intestines,  called, 
from  its  structure,  reticulum,  a  net,  but  more  generally 
the  omentum  ;  also,  a  little  membrane  sometimes  en- 
compassing a  child  when  born  ;  the  amnion.  Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  net  in  which  females  inclose  their 
hair  ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  cap.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  kind  of  net.  Grew. 
CAU-LES'CENT,  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stalk  ;  Gr.  kclv\oS. 

See  Cole.] 

In  botany,  having  an  herbaceous  stem,  which  bears 
both  leaves  and  fructification. 
CAU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stem,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

In  botany,  the  same  as  Caulescent. 
CAU'LI-FLO  W-ER,  n.     [It.  caoolfiore  ;  L.  caulis  ;  W. 
cawl,  D.  kool,  and  flower?] 

A  variety  of  Brassica  or  cabbage,  well  known  and 
much  esteemed. 
€AU'LI-FORM,  a.   [L.  caulis,  a  stem,  and  forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  caulis. 
CAU' LINE,  (-lin,)  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stalk.] 

In  botany,  growing  immediately  on  a  caulis. 
CAU'LIS,  «.     [Gr.  ravAoc.] 

An  herbaceous  stem,  bearing  both  leaves  and  fruc- 
CAULK.     See  Calk.  [tification. 

CAU-MAT'IC,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  cauma,  which  is 


[L.  cauponor.] 
To  keep  a  victualing  house.     [JYot  in  use.] 
CAUP'O-NISE,  v.  t.    To  sell  wine  or  victuals.     [JVot 

ill  use.]  Warburton. 

CAUS'A-BLE,  a.   [See  Cause.]    That  may  be  caused, 

produced,  or  effected.  Ash. 

CAUS'AL,  a.  [See  Cause.]  Relating  to  a  cause  or 
causes  ;  implying  or  containing  a  cause  or  causes  ; 
expressing  a  cause. 


Cans  'I    prnpnsiiions   are 


proposlUons  ; 


CAUS'AL,  77.     In  grammar,  a  word  that  expresses  a 
cause,  or  introduces  the  reason.  Harris. 

CAUS-AL'I-TY,  a.    The  agency  of  a  cause  ;  the  ac- 
tion or  power  of  a  cause,  in  producing  its  effect. 

2.  In  phrenology,  the  faculty  of  tracing  effects  to 
their  causes. 

CAUS'AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  the  order  or  series 
of  causes.  Johnson.     Brown. 
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CAUS'AL-TY,  7i.  Among  miners,  the  lighter,  earthy 
parts  of  ore,  carried  oil"  by  washing.  Encyc. 

CAUS-A'TION,  «.     The  act  of  causing  or  producing  : 
the  act  or  agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 
Brown. 

CAUS'A-TIVE,  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or  reason  ; 
also,  that  effects  as  a  cause.  Johnson. 

CAUS'A-TIVE-LY,  ado.     In  a  causative  manner. 

CAUS-A'TOR,  7i.  One  who  causes  or  produces  an 
effect.  Brown. 

CAUSE,  (kauz,)  71.  [Fr.  cause ;  Sp  .  Port,  and  It.  causa  ; 
L.  causa,  from  the  Celtic  ;  Welsh  acaws,  effecting 
power,  allied  to  cais,  effort,  ceisiuw,  to  seek  or  go  af- 
ter, to  attempt ;  Arm.  cans  or  cos.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  urge,  press,  impel,  like  sequor,  whence  suit, 
hence,  to  accuse,  to  attack  or  follow  with  a  charge. 
The  root  of  this  word  coincides  with  that  of  castle, 
cast,  &c,  which  express  a  driving.  A  cause  is  that 
which  moves,  excites,  or  impels,  to  action  or  effect  ; 
in  law,  a  pressing  for  a  claim.  (See  Question.)  Cause, 
sake,  and  thing,  have  the  like  radical  sense.] 

1.  A  suit  or  action  in  court ;  any  legal  process 
which  a  parly  institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  right,  or  his  supposed  right.  This 
is  a  legal,  scriptural,  and  popular  use  of  the  word, 
coinciding  nearly  with  case,  from  cado,  and  action, 
from  ago,  to  urge  or  drive. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  -ome  before  the  judges.  —  Ex. 

2.  That  which  produces  an  effect;  that  which  im- 
pels into  existence,  or  by  its  agency  or  operation 
produces  what  did  not  before  exist ;  that  by  virtue  of 
which  any  thing  is  done  ;  that  from  which  any  thing 
proceeds,  ami  without  which  it  would  not  exist. 

Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power  'mo  act,  to  make  a  thing 
begin  to  be.  Locke. 

3.  The  reason  or  m 
pels  the  mind  to  act  1 


4.  Sake 


I  r.usi^i    i|.  Ph. ii  '."ii.  —  Kx 


I  Cot. 


[See  Sake.] 

5.  That  which  a  party  or  nation  pursues  ;  or  rath- 
er pursuit,  prosecution  of  an  object.  We  say,  Bible 
societies  are  engaged  in  a  noble  cause.  [See  the  first 
definition.]  Hence  the  word  cause  is  used  to  denote 
that  which  a  person  or  thing  favors ;  that  to  which 
the  efforts  of  an  intelligent  being  are  directed  ;  as, 
to  pmmote  religion  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  God. 
So  we  say,  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  juscice.  In  all 
its  applications,  cause  retains  something  of  its  origi- 
nal meaning — struggle,  impelling  force,  contest, 
effort  to  obtain  or  to  effect  something. 

6.  Without  cause  ;  without  good  reason  ;  without  a 
reason  or  motive  to  justify  the  act. 

They  hate  me  without  cause.  —  Ps.  xxxv.  lxix. 
CAUSE,  v,  t.    To  produce  ;  to  bring  into  existence. 

2.  To  effect  by  agency,  power,  or  influence. 

I  will  cause  ii  lo  r.iin  1.11  lb''  ranh  leilv  days.  — Gen.  vii. 
1  will  cause  lain  to  fall  by  the  swr.i-,1.  —  2  Kings  xix. 

CAUSE,  v.  i.    To  assign  insufficient  cause.     [Obs.] 

CAUS'ED,  pp.     Produced;  effected;  brought  about. 

CAUSE'LESS,  (kauz'less,)  a.     Having  no  cause  or 
producing  agent.  Blaekmore. 

2.  Without  just  ground,  reason,  or  motive;  as, 
causeless  hatred  ;  causeless  fear. 

Fairfax.     Waller.     Prov.  xxvi. 

CAUSE'LESS-LY,  (kau/.'less-ly,)  adv.    Without  cause 
or  reason.  Taylor. 

CAUSE'LESS-NESS,  (kauz'less-ness,)  71.    The  state 
of  being  causeless.  Hammond. 

CAUS'ER,  77.     He  that  causes;  the  agent  by  which 
an  effect  is  produced.  Johnson.     Sidney. 

CAUSE'WAY,  j  11.      [Norm,  calsay  ;   Fr.  chansee,  for 

CAU'SEY,  \      chaulsee,  a  bank,  or   raised  way  ; 

Arm.  chancier,  the  bank  or  mole  of  a  pond.  The 
Spanish  has  cahada,  a  causey,  or  way  paved  and 
raised  ;  Port,  calcada,  a  pavement,  and  stones  used 
in  paving.  Both  these  words  are  evidently  from  the 
same  root  as  Sp.  cahas,  Port,  calcadv,  Sp.  calzado, 
hose,  loose  breeches,  trowsers,  shoes,  Fr.  chaussc ; 
and  the  French  word  is  evidently  the  same,  with  the 
loss  of  I.  The  sense  is  probably  taken  from  putting 
on,  covering,  Port,  calrar,  to  put  on  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, to  pave  ;  Sp.  calior,  id.  ;  L.  calceo,  calccus.] 

A  way  raised  above  ttie  natural  level  of  the  ground, 
by  stones,  earth,  timber,  fascines,  &c,  servinjj  as  a 
dry  passage  over  wet  or  marshy  ground,  or  as  »  mole 
to  confine  water-.tt|  a  pond,  or  restrain  it  fron  over- 
flow ing  lower  ground.  Aiso,  a  road  laid  r*  cularly 
with  stones. 

€AUSE'WaY-,ED,  j  a.     Having   a  causey,  or  raised 

CAU'SEY-AT),  {      way.  D%--ght. 

CAU-SID'IC-AL,  o.     [L.  causidiens,  causa  and  4ico  ] 
Pertaining  to  an  advocate,  or  to  the  maintenance 
and  defense  of  suits. 

CAUS'ING,  ppr.    Producing;  effecting;  bringing  into 
being. 
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CAUS'TIC,  )  a.   [Gx.KavaTtKot,fromKaib>,Kava<o, 

EAUS'TIC-AL,  (      to  burn.] 

Burning ;  corroding ;  destroying  the  texture  of  an- 
imnl  flesh. 
2.  Fig.  severe ;  as,  a  caustic  remark. 
Caustic  curve ;  in  geometry,  a  curve  to  which  the 
rays  of  light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another  curve, 
are  tangents.  This  curve  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the 
catacaastic,  formed  by  reflection,  and  the  diacaustic, 
formed  by  refraction.  Oivilt. 

fAUS'TIC,  n.  In  medicine,  any  substance  which,  ap- 
plied to  living  animals,  acts  like  fire,  in  corroding 
the  part  and  dissolving  its  texture  ;  an  escharotic. 
Lunar  caustic  :  a  preparation  of  silver,  obtained  by 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  afterward  fused  in  a 
crucible.     It  is  a  nitrate  of  silver.  JYtcholsoJi. 

GAUS-TIC'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  acting  like  fire 
on  animal  matter,  or  the  quality  of  combining  with 
the  principles  of  organized  substances,  and  destroy- 
ing their  texture.     This  quality  belongs  to  concen- 
trated acids,  pure  alkalis,  and  some  metallic  salts. 
2.  Ficr.  severity,  cutting  remark. 
EATJS'TIC-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  caustic. 
Scott. 
CAU'TEL,  77.     [L.  cautela,  from  caveo,  to  take  care.] 
"Caution.     Wot  used.]  Sliak. 

CAU'TEL-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  cauteleux,  from  L.  cautela.] 

1.  Cautious;  wary,  provident.  Wotton. 

2.  Cunning;  treacherous,  wily.  Spenser. 
€AU'TEL-OUS-LY,  adv.     Cunningly;  slily ;  treach- 
erously. Bacon. 

2.  Cautiously  ;  warily.  Brown. 

CAU'TEL-OUS-NESS,  n.     Cautiousness. 

CAU'TER,  n.     A  searing  hot  iron.  Minsheu. 

CAU'TER-ISM,  n.    The  application  of  cautery. 

Ferrand. 

CAU-TER-I-ZA'TION,  ti.  [See  Cauterize.]  In 
surgery,  the  act  of  burning  or  searing  some  morbid 
part,  by  the  application  of  fire.  This  is  done  by 
burning  tow,  cotton,  moxa,  Spanish  wax,  pyramidi- 
cal  pieces  of  linen,  &cc,  or  more  generally  by  a  hot 
iron.  Encyc. 

CAU'TER-lZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cauteriser;  Sp.  and  Port. 
'cauterizar ;  It.  cauterizzare ;  Gr.  mtirij/jiajoj,  from 
nanrrip,  a  burning  or  branding  iron,  from  Kaieo,  to 
burn.] 

To  burn  or  sear  with  fire  or  a  hot  iron,  as  morbid 
flesh. 

CAU'TER-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Burnt  or  seared  with  a 

CAU'T ER-IZ-ING,  jrpr.    Burning,  as  with  a  hot  iron. 

CAU'TER-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  burning,  as  with  a 
hot  iron. 

CAU'TER-Y,  ?i.  [Gr.  navrepiou ;  L.  cautcrium.  See 
Cauterize.] 

A  burning  or  searing,  as  of  morbid  flesh,  by  a  hot 
iron,  or  by  can-tic  medicines  that  burn,  corrode,  or 
destroy  any  solid  part  of  an  animal  body.  The 
burning  by  a  hot  iron  is  called  actual  cautery;  that 
by  caustic  medicines,  potential  cautery, 
i  CAU'TION,  n.  [L.  cautio  ;  Fr.  caution:  Sp.  coucion  ; 
from  L.  caveo,  to  take  care.  See  Class  Gb,  No.  3,  52, 
53,  83.  The  sense  of  caveo  is  probably  to  retire,  or 
to  stop,  check,  or  hold.] 

1.  Provident  care  ;  prudence  in  regard  to  danger; 
wariness,  consisting  in  a  careful  intention  to  the 
probable  effects  of  a  measure,  and  a  judicious  course 
of  conduct  to  avoid  evils  and  the  arts  of  designing 

Caution  is  the  armor  to  defend  us  against  imposition  and  the  at- 


Th->  pridiani'iit  v.'onM  .tjv,.  hi,  ui.ij^ty  MifiH'i-'iiL  caution  that  the 

war  should  be  prosecuted.  Clarendon. 

3.  Provision  or  security  against ;  measures  taken 
or  security  ;   as,  the  rules  and  cautions  of  govern- 


4.  Precept;  advice;  injunction;  warning;  exhor- 
tation, intended  as  security  or  guard  against  evil. 

5.  Vulgarly,  a  warning,  or  reason  for  caution ;  as, 
the  manner  he  beat  him  was  a  caution. 

CAU'TION,  v.  t.    To  give  notice  of  danger ;  to  warn  ; 
to  exhort  to  take  heed. 

You  cauilootd  me  against  their  charms.  Swift. 

CAU'TION- A-RY,  a.    Containing  caution,  or  warn- 
ing to  avoid  danger;  as,  cautionary  advice. 
2.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  in  security  ;  as,  a  caution- 

G^rJ'TION-.ED,  pp.     Warned;    previously   admon- 


gatton. 

CAU'TION-ING,  ppr.  Warning ;  giving  previous 
notice  of  danger. 

CAU'TION-RY,  n.    In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  giving 

security  for  another,  or  the  obligation  by  which  one 

person  becomes  engaged  as  secotity  for  another,  that 

he  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  perform  a  deed. 

Encyc. 

CAU'TIOUS,  a.t  Wary;  watchful;  careful  to  avoid 
evils  ;  attentive  to  examine  piehalile  effects  and  con- 
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measures, 
or  misfortune  ;  prudent ;  circ 

CAU'TIOUS-LY,  adv.      With 
scrupulous  manner. 

CAU'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cau- 
tious ;  watchfulness  ;  provident  care;  circumspec- 
tion ;  prudence  with  regard  to  danger.        Mdison. 

€AV'AL-€ADE,  n.  [Fr.  cavalcade ;  Sp.  cabalgada  ;  It. 
cavalcata.     See  Cavalry.] 

A  procession  of  persons  on  horseback  ;  a  formal, 
pompous  march  of  horsemen  and  equipage,  by  way 
of  parade,  or  to  grace  a  triumph,  the  public  entry  of 
a  person  of  distinction,  &c. 

€AV-A-LIER',  n.  [Fr.  See  Cavalry.]  A  horse- 
man, especially  an  armed  horseman  ;  a  knight. 

2.  A  gay,  sprightly,  military  man. 

3.  The  appellation  of  the  party  of  King  Charles  I. 

Swift. 

4.  In  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated 
ordinarily  in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a 
parapet,  with  embrasures.  Encyc. 

5.  In  the  manege,  one  who  understands  horseman- 
ship; one_skilled  in  the  art  of  riding. 

€AV-A-UER',  a.  Gay;  sprightly;  warlike;  brave; 
generous.     [Obs.] 

2.  Haughty;  disdainful. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  cavaliers,  or  party  of  Charles  I. 
€AV-A-LIeR'ISM,  n.    The  practice  or  principles  of 

cavaliers._  Scott. 

€AV-A-LIeR'LY,  adv.  Haughtily  ;  arrogantly  ;  dis- 
dainfully. Warburton. 

€AV-A-LIeR'NESS,  n.     Haughtiness  ;  a  disdainful 

€AV'AL-RY,  7t.  [Fr.  cavalerie,  from  cavalier,  a  horse- 
man, and  this  from  rl/ecal,  a  horse,  whence  cavalcade  ; 
It.  cavallo,  a  horse,  cavaliere,  cavalcata ;  Sp.  caballo, 
caballero,  cabalgada,  from  L.  caballus,  a  horse  ;  Ir. 
capall  and  peall;  Russ.  kobila.  a  mare  ;  Gr.  Ka/JuWns, 
a  pack-horse.] 

A  body  of  military  troops  on  horses;  a  general 
term,  including  light-horse,  dragoons,  and  other 
bodies  of  men,  serving  on  horseback.  Encyc. 

CA'VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  cava,  to  make  hollow.] 

To  dig  out  and  make  hollow  ;  but  superseded  by 
Excavate. 

Ca'VA-TED,  pp.     Made  hollow. 

CAV-A-TI'Na,  (kav-a-ts'ni,)  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
short  air,  without  a  return  or  second  part,  which  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  recitative.  Busby. 

CA'VA-TTNG,  ppr.     Making  hollow. 

CA-VA'ZION,  (ka-va'zhun,)  i>.  .  [L.  cam,  to  hollow.] 
In  architecture,  the  underdigging  or  hollowing  of  the 
earth,  for  the  foundation  of  a  building,  or  for  cellar- 
age, allowed  to  be  the  sixtli  part  of  the  bight  of  the 
building  Johnson.     Bailey. 

GAVE,  n.    [Fr.  cave;  L.  cavea;  Sp.  cueva;  It.  cava; 

Arm.  caff,  or  cau ;  W.  ogov ;  Hindoo,  gopa  ;  Ar.  t_>L» 


kauba,  to  dig  out  or  excavate,  or  (__5U=>  gaufa,  to  be 
hollow.    Class  Gb,  No.  8,  71.] 

A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  a  subterraneous  cav- 
ern ;  a  den.  This  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  The 
primitive  inhabitant-:  of  the  earth,  in  many  countries, 
lived  in  caves;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  some 
parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  occupy  caves,  particularly  in  winter. 

Caves  were  also  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Abraham  buried   Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah. — 

Bacon  applies  the  word  to  the  ear ;  "  the  cave  of  the 
ear;"  but  this  application  is  unusual. 

CaVE,  v.  t.     To  make  hollow.  Spenser. 

CAVE,  7j.  i.     To  dwell  in  a  cave.  Shak. 

To  cave  in  ;  to  fall  in  and  leave  a  hollow,  as  earth 
on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit.  When,  in  digging  into 
the  earth,  the  side  is  excavated  by  a  falling  of  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  it  is  said  to  cave  in.  Forby. 

€A'VE-A,  7i.  [L.]  In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  applied 
to  the  dens  or  stables  for  wild  beasts,  under  the  seats 
and  around  the  arches  of  an  amphitheater.    Elmes. 

€A'VE-AT,  n.     [L.  caveat,  let  him  beware,  from  ca~ 

1.  In  law,  a  process  in  a  court,  especially  in  a  spir- 
itual court,  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  stop  the  proving 
of  a  will ;  also,  to  prevent  the  institution  of  a  clerk 
to  a  benefice.  Blackstonc. 

In  America,  it  is  used  in  courts  of  common  law. 
Crunch's  Reports. 

2.  Intimation  of  caution  ;  hint ;  warning ;  admo- 

3.  In  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  invention,  designed  to  be  patented, 
lodged  in  the  office  before  the  [latent  right  is  taken 
out.  It  operates  as  a  bar  to  applications,  respecting 
the  same  invention,  from  any  other  quarter. 

CA'VE-AT,  v.  t.     To  enter  a  caveat. 

Judge  Innes,  Cranch's  Reports. 

€A'VR-JiT  EMP'TOR.  Let  the  purchaser  beware; 
that  is,  let  him  examine  the  quality  of  what  he  buys, 
since  the  risk  lies  with  him.  Bouvier. 


CAV 

I  €A'VE-A-TING,  ti.     In  fencing,  is   the   shifting  the 
|      swortl  from  one  side  of  that  of  your  adversary  to  the 
other.  Encyc. 

€a'VE-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

Judoe  Innes,  Cranch's  Reports. 
CAVERN,  n.     [L.  caverna  ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  id.  This 
word  seems  to  be  composed  of  cavus,  and  the  Sax. 
aim,  a  secret  place.     See  Tavern  and  Barn.] 

A  deep,  hollow  place  in  the  earth.     In  general,  it 
differs  from  cave  in  greater  depth,  and  in  being  ap- 
plied most  usually  to  natural  hollows  or  chasms. 
Eartli  with  its  caverns  dark  and  deep.  Witts. 

CAVERN-£D,  a.    Full  of  caverns  or  deep  chasms  ; 
having  caverns. 
2.  Inhabiting  a  cavern.  Pope. 

CAVERN-OUS,  a.  [L.  cavernosus.]  Hollow  ;  full  of 
caverns  ;  filled  with  small  cavities.  Woodward. 

[Faber    uses    cavcrnal,    which    is    less    regularly 
formed.] 
CA-VERN'TJ-LOUS,  a.     [L.  cavernula.]     Full  of  little 

cavities  ;  as,  earemulous  metal.  Black. 

€A-VET'TO,  7t.     [from   It.  cava.]     In  architecture,  a 

hollowed  molding,  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a 

circle  ;  us.-d  principally  in  cornices.  Owilt. 

CAVE-ZON,    j  ti.     [Fr.  cavecon,  or  cavesson  ;   It.  ca- 

€AV'E3-SON,  (      vezione,  a  muzzle  for  a  horse,  from 

cavarc,  to  draw.] 

A  sort  of  nose-band,  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 
sometimes  flat,  and  sometimes  hollow  or  twisted, 
which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse  to  wring  it,  and 
thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and  breaking  of  him. 
Farrier's  Diet. 
CA-VlARE,  (ka-veer', )  )  ti.     [Sp.    cabial;   It.   caviale; 
CAVI-aR,  (kav'e-Sr,  , 

„..  „  Ar.  .L-^.  khabiar.      The 

Arabic  verb  »..*«!.  klmbara,  from  which  this  word  is 

foimed,  signifies  to  try,  to  strain,  or  press,  and  to 
season  with  fat.  It  may  coincide  with  the  Gr.  ncipaco, 
L.  ezperior.] 

The  roes  of  certain  large  fish,  prepared  and  salted. 
The  best  is  made  from  the  roes  of  the  sterlet,  stur- 
geon, sevruga,  and  beluga,  caught  in  the  lakes  or 
rivers  of  Russia.  The  roes  are  put  into  a  bag  with  a 
strong  briue,  and  pressed  by  wringing,  and  then  dried 
and  put  in  casks  or  into  cisterns,  perforated  at  bottom, 
where  they  an-  pressed  by  heavy  weights.  The  poor- 
est sort  is  trodden  with  tile  feet.  Tvoke. 

Caviare  was  considered  as  a  delicacy,  by  some,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  but  not  relished  by  most.  Hence 
Hamlet  says  of  a  certain  play,  "  'Twas  caviare  to  the 
general,"  i.  e.  to  the  common  people,  who  could  not 
relish  or  understand  it. 

CAVI-CORN,  7i.  [L.  cavus  and  cornu.]  A  ruminant 
animal  having  the  boms  hollowed  like  a  sheath,  and 
planted  on  a  bony  process  of  the  front,  as  the  ante- 
lope. 

CAVIL,  v.  i.  [Sp.  cavilar  ;  Port,  carillar  ;  It.  cavillare  : 
L.  cavillor;  D.  kibbclen ;  Oriental  Sap  ;  Ch.  to  cry  out 
or  complain  ;  Syr.  to  accuse,  oppose,  censure.] 

1.  To  raise  captious  and  frivolous  objections;  to 
find  fault  without  good  reason  ;  followed  by  at. 

2.  To  advance  futile  objections,  or  to  frame  soph- 
isms, for  the  sake  of  victory  in  an  argument. 

CAVIL,  ti.  t.    To  receive  or  treat  with  objections. 


'I'll.. ii  cum!  ih..  CA.n.hUuiij 


i  enjoy  the  good, 


€A\ 


lacious  kind  of  reason,  hearing  some  resemblance  to 
truth,  advanced  for  the  sake  of  victory. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 
CAVIL-ER,  ti.     One  who  cavils  ;  one  who  is  apt  to 
raise  captious  objections ;  a  captious  disputant. 

CAVIL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Raising  frivolous  objections. 
CAVIL-ING,  ti. t  The  raising  of  frivolous  objections. 
CAVIL-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  caviling  manner. 

Sherioood. 
CAV-IL-LA'TION,   77.      [L.   cavitlatio.]      The   act   or 
practice  of  caviling,  or  raising  frivolous  objections. 

CAVIL-OUS,  a.    Captious;  unfair  in  argument;  apt 
to  object  without  good  reason.  Ayliffc. 

CAVIL-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  cavilous  manner;  cap- 
tiously. Milton. 

CAVIL-OUS-NESS,  n.     Captiousness  ;  disposition  or 
aptitude  to  raise  frivolous  objections. 

GAVIN,  ti.     [Fr.,  from  L.  cavus,  hollow.] 

In  the  military  art,  a  hollow  way,  or  natural  hollow, 
adapted  to  cover  troops,  and  facilitate  their  approach 
to  a  place.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CAVI-TY,  re.     [L.  cavitas;  Fr.  caviti  ;  from  L.  cavus, 
hollow.] 

A  hollow  place  ;  hollowness  ;  an  opening  ;  as,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  [This  is  a  word  of  very 
genera!  signification.] 

CAV'O-LIN-lTE,  7i.    [from  Cavolini,  a  Neapolitan  nat- 

A  variety  of  Nepheline,  which  see. 
Ca'VY,  7i.     A  genus  of  quadrupeds,  embracing  the 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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CEI 

Guinea  pig,  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  mu- 
rine and  leporine  tribes.  Encyc. 
CAW,  v.  i.     [Probably  from  the  sound;  Sax.  ceo,  a 
crow  or  a  jay.] 
To  cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 
CAWK,  I  n.     A  name  given  by  miners  to  an  opaque, 
€AUK,  (     massive,  01  compact  variety  of  sulphate  of 

SAVVK'Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  cawk  ;  like  cawk. 

Woodward. 
SAW-ISG,  n.  The  cry  of  the  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 
eAX'f)U,n.    [Sp.  eaia,  caxcrn.]    A  chest  of  ores  of  any 

meta-  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and 

is  ready  to  be  refined.  Chalmers. 

6AY-ENNE'  PEP  PER,  n.    A  very  pungent  pepper, 

ill-  produce  of  some  species  of  Capsicum. 
CAYMAN,  n.   An  animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta,  found 

in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  alligator. 
CA-ZIC',        j  (ka-zeek',)  n.     The  title  of  a  king  or 
PA-ZIQUE',  j     chief,  among  several  tribes  of  Indians 


CK.\:-i',, 


[Fr.  cesser;  Sp.  cesar ;  Port.  . 


r;   It. 


1.  To  stop  moving,  acting,  or  speaking;  to  leav 
off;  to  give  over ;  followed  by  from  before  a  noun. 

It  is  an  honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife.  —  Prov.  xx. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  wanting. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  —  Deut.  xv. 

3.  To  stop  ;  to  be   at  an   end  ;   as,  the  wonder 
ceases  ;  the  storm  has  ceased. 

4.  To  be  forgotten. 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease.  —  Deut.  xxxll. 

5.  To  abstain  ;  as,  cease  from  anger.     Ps.  xxxvii. 
To  cease  from  labor,  is  to  rest ;  to  cease  from  strife, 

is  to  be  quiet ;  but  in  such  phrases  the  sense  of  cease 
is  not  varied. 
CEASE,  v.  t.    To  put  a  stop  to  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Cease  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

[But  ill  this  use  the  phrase  is  gene  roily  elliptical.] 
Cf.ASE,  n.     Extinction.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliak. 

CeAS'ED,  (seest,)  pp.     Stopped;  ended. 
CeASE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  stop  or  pause ;  inces- 
sant ;  continual ;  without  intermission. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold.  Milton. 

2.  Endless  ;  enduring  forever;  as,  the  ceaseless  joys 
of  heaven. 
CeASE'LESS-LY,  ado.     Incessantly;  perpetually. 

Donne. 
CeAS'ING,  ppr.     Stopping;   ending;  desisting  ;  fail- 


©EAS'ING,  n.     Cessation;  stop;  inte: 

CE€-€HiN',  (che-keen',)  n.  A  coin  of  Italy  and  Bar- 
bary.    [See  Zechin.] 

CE'GT-TY,  n.     [L.  ccecitas,  from  caucus,  blind.] 

Rlindness.  Brown, 

CE-eO'TIEN-CY,  n.    Tendency  to  blindness. 

CE'DAR,  n.*  [L.  cedrus;  Fr.  cedre;  Sp.  and  It.  cedro  ; 
from  Gr.  KtSpos ;  Syr.  >L3;  Heb.  Vip  kadar,  to  be 
dark.]  r^ 

A  tree.  This  name  is  given  to  different  species  of 
the  Juniper,  and  to  a  species  of  Pinus.  The  latter  is 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  remarkable  for 
hs  durability. 

Cft'DAR-ED,  a.    Covered  or  furnished  with  cedars. 

CE'DAR-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  cedar.  B.  Jonson. 

CE'DARN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  cedar  Milton. 

CEDE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ceder ;  Sp.  and  Port,  coder  ;  It.  ccdere  ; 
L.  cedo ;  W.  gadu,  gadaw  ;  Eng.  to  i7i«'£.  (See  Quit 
and  Conge.)  This  coincides  also  with  the  Gr.  x«s<"> 
eX«o~».] 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ; 
•     as,  to  cede  a  fortress,  a  province,  or  country,  by  trea- 
ty.   This  word  is  appropriately  used  to  denote  the 
relinquishment  of  a  conquered  city,  fortress,  or  terri- 
tory, to  the  former  sovereign  or  proprietor. 

2.  To  relinquish  and  grant ;  as,  to  cede  all  claims 
to  a  disputed  right  or  territory. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  government  some  of  their  natural 

CED'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Yielded  ;  surrendered  ;  given  up. 

CE-DIL'LA,  n.  A  mark  used  on  the  French  c,  [thus  £,] 
to  show  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  s. 

CF.D'ING,  ppr.    Yielding  ;  giving  up. 

CE'DRAT,  n.    A  species  of  citron-tree.  Pallas.  Tooke. 

C&       I  NE,  (se'drin,)  a.    Belonging  to  cedar. 

CE'DRY,  a.     Having  the  color  or  properties  of  cedar. 

CED'IJLE,  n.     A  scroll ;  a  writing.  .     Cotgrave. 

CED'q-OUS,  o.    Fit  to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 

CEIL,  v.  t.  [Sp.  cielo,  heaven,  a  roof  or  ceiling;  It. 
cielo;  Fr.  cicl,  heaven,  a  canopy,  a  tester  ;  L.  cmlum. 
Qu.  Gr.  koiXoc.  This  word  indicates  its  original  ap- 
plication to  vaulted  buildings,  without  divisions  into 
stories  ;  such  as  many  of  the  public  edifices  in  Eu- 
rope, but  which  are  rarely  seen  in  America.] 

To  overlay  or  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building ; 
or  to  cover  the  top  or  roof  of  a  room. 

And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  frr-tree.  —2  Chron.  Hi. 

CIIL'ED,  (seeld,)  pp.  or  a.  Overlaid  with  timber, 
or  with  plastering. 


CeIL'ING,  ppr.  Covering  the  top  of  a  room  or  build- 
ing. 

CEIL'ING,   n.     The  upper   horizontal  or  curved  sur- 
face of  an  apartment,  opposite  the  floor.     It  may  be 
of  boards,  or  of  lath  and  plastering.     Hence  ceiling 
is  used  for  the  upper  part  of  a  room. 
2.  In  ship-building,  the  inside  planks  of  a  ship. 

CElL'ING-AID,  a.     Furnished  with  a  ceiling. 

Wandsworth. 

CEL' AN-DINE,  n.  [D.  celcdonie :  It.  celii,  ofia ;  L.  che- 
lidonia;  Gr.  \cXioovioi;  from  \cXtSuv,  a  »wallow.] 

A  plant,  swallow-wort,  horned  or  prickly  poppy, 
growing  on  old  walls,  among  rubbish,  and  in  waste 
places.  The  lesser  cclumlinc  is  called  pile-wort,  a  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculus.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
Bocconia,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  called  the 
greater  tree-celandine.  The  true  orthography  would 
Be  Chelidine.  Core.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

CEL'A-TURE,  n.  [L.  calatara,  from  cielo,  to  engra"e 
or  emboss.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  embossing. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved.  Hakewill. 
CEL'E-BRANT,  n.     One  who  performs  a  public  relig- 
ious rite;  applied  particularly  to  the  officiating  priest 
in  the  Roman  <  'atholie  church. 

CEL'E-BRATE,  v.  f,f  [fr.  ceileabradh  ;  Fr.  celcbrer  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  celebrar ;  It.  celebrare;  L.  celebro,  from 
celeber,  famous.  The  Russ.  has  slavlyu.  Qu.  the 
root  of  Gr.  *Aeioj.] 

1.  To  praise  ;  to  extol  ;  to  commend  ;  to  give  praise 
to ;  to  make  famous ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  name  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  grave  cannot  celebrate  thee.  —  Is.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  solemn  rites ;  to  keep  holy. 

3.  To  honor  or  distinguish  by  ceremonies  and 
marks  of  joy  and  respect  ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Washington  ;  to  celebrate  a  marriage. 

■     4.  To  mention  in  a  solemn  manner,  whether  of  joy 

or  sorrow.  Johnson. 

CEL'E-BRA-TED,  pp.f  Praised;  extolled;  honored. 
2.    a.     Having    celebrity  ;    distinguished  ;    well- 
known. 
CEL'E-BRA-TING,  ppr.     Praising  ;  honoring. 
CEL-E-BRA'TtON,  n.    Solemn  performance ;  a  dis- 
tinguishing by  solemn  rites  ;  as,  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  or  of  a  religious  festival. 

2.  A  distinguishing  by  ceremonies,  or  by  marks  of 
joy  or  respect;  as,  the  celebration  of  a  birthday,  or 
other  anniversary. 

3.  Praise  ;  renown  ;  honor  or  distinction  bestowed, 
whether  by  songs,  eulogies,  or  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Clarendon. 

CEL'E-BRA-TOR,  n      One  who  celebrates.      Boyle. 

CE-LE'BRI-OUS,  a.  Famous;  renowned.  [Little 
usedj  drew. 

CE-LE'BRI-OTJS-LY,  adv.  With  praise  or  renown. 
[Little  used.] 

CE-Le'BRI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Fame ;  renown.  [Little 
used.] 

CE-LEB'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  celebritas.]  Fame  ;  renown  ; 
the  distinction  or  honor  publicly  bestowed  on  a  na- 
tion or  person,  on  character  or  exploits  ;  the  distinc- 
tion bestowed  on  whatever  is  great  or  remarkable, 
and  manifested  by  prai-es  or  eulogies  ;  as,  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  duke  oi  Wellington  ;  the  celebrity  of  Ho- 
mer, or  of  the  Iliad. 

England  acquired  celebrity  from  the  triumphs  of  Marlbnruutrli. 
T.  Dawes. 
2.  Public  and  splendid  transaction  ;  as,  the  celebri- 
ty of  a  marriage.    In  this  sense,  as  used  by  Bacon, 
we  now  use  celebration. 
CEL'Fj-RI.     See  Celery. 
CE-LE'RI-AO,  n.    A  variety  of  celery,  called  also  the 

tunap  rooted  celenf.     [r'leo  Celery.] 
CE-LER'I-TY,   n.     [L.  celeritas  ;  Fr.  celeriU  :  Sp.  cele- 
ridad;  It.  celeritd,  from  L.  celer,  swift;  Oriental  Vp, 
swift,  light ;  Gr.  kcXXio.] 

1.  Rapidity  in  motion  ;  swiftness ;  speed  ;  applied 
most  generally  to  bodies  moving  on  or  near  the  earth  ; 
as,  the  celerity  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  fowl.  We  speak 
of  the  velocity  of  sound  or  of  light,  or  of  a  planet  in 
its  orbit.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  general, 
nor  can  the  different  uses  of  the  two  words  be  pre- 
cisely defined.  We  apply  celerity  rather  than  velocity 
to  thought ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  except 
usage,  why  the  two  words  should  not  be  synon- 
ymous. 

2.  An  affection  of  motion  by  which  a  movable 
body  runs  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time. 

Encyc. 
CEL'E-RY,   n.     [Fr.  celeri;  D.  seldery;  G.  selleri;  Gr. 

A  plant,  a  species  of  Apium,  cultivated  for  the 
table. 
CE-LES'TIAL,  (se-lest'yal,)  a,     [L.  coelestis,  from  cae- 
lum, cmlum,  heaven.] 

1.  Heavenly  ;  belonging  or  relating  to  heaven  ; 
dwelling  in  heaven;  as,  celestial  spirit;  rele.-t-ul 
joys.  Hence  the  word  covveys  the  idea  of  superior 
excellence,  delight,  puiHy,  &c.  Dryden. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  upper  regions,  or  visible  heav- 
en ;  as,  celestial  signs  ;  the  celestial  globe. 


CEL 

3.  Descending  from  heaven  ;  as,  a  suit  of  celestial 
armor.  Pope. 

CE-LES'TIAL,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  heaven.    Pope. 

CE-LES'TIAL-IZE,  (se-lest'yal-ize,)  ».  u  To  make 
celestial. 

CE-LES'TtAL-IZ-M),  pp.     Made  celestial.    Qu.  P.m. 

CE-LES'TIAL-LY,  adv  In  a  heavenly  or  transport- 
ing manner. 

CE -LIO.-VTl-FT-ED,  pp.     Made  heavenlike. 

CE-LES'TI-FY,  v.  t.  To  communicate  something  of 
a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing.   [Not  used.]    Brown. 

CE-LES'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Making  heavenlike. 

CEL'ES-TIN,      )n.    In  mineralogy,  native  sulphate  of 

CEL'ES-TINE,  j  strontian,  a  mineral  so  named  from 
its  occasional  delicate  blue  color.  Ure. 

CEL'ES-TINS,  n.  pi.  A  religious  order,  founded  by  Cel- 
estin  V.  in  the  13th  century.  They  have  ninety  six 
convents  in  Italy,  and  twenty-one  in  France.  They 
rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins.  They 
eat  no  flesh  except  when  sick,  and  fast  often.  Their 
habit  is  a  white  gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scap- 
ulary.  Encyc. 

CE'L1-A€,  a.  [L.  cadiacus;  Gr.  KoiXiaxos,  from  xoiXia, 
the  belly.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly,  or  intestines. 

Arbuthnot. 

CE-LIB'A-CY  or  CEL'I-BA-CY,  n.  [L.  Calebs,  an 
unmarried  person  ;  ccelibatus,  a  single  life.] 

An  unmarried  state  ;  a  single  life.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  applied  to  males,  or  to  a  vol- 
untary single  life. 

They  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state.  Spectator. 

CEL'I-BATE,  rc.    A  single  life  ;  celibacy  ;  chiefly  used 
when  speaking  of  the  single  life  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy.  Encyc 
2.  A  person  who  is  unmarried.              Rich.  Diet. 

CEL-ID-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  description  of  apparent 
spots  on  tie   disk  of  the  sun,  or  on  planets. 

CELL,  n.  [L.  cella  ;  Ir.  ceall;  Sp.  eelda  ;  Port,  and  It. 
cella;  D.  kelder,  a  cellar  ;  G.  keller ;  Sw.  kellare;  Jian. 
kelder ;  W.  cell.  It  has  the  elements  of  the  L.  celo, 
to  conceal,  and  of  the  English  hold.] 

1.  A  small  or  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison,  or  a 
bath. 

2.  A  cottage ;  a  cave ;  a  small  or  mean  place  of 
residence.  Prior. 

3.  A  small  cavity  or  hollow  place,  variously  ap- 
plied ;  as,  the  cells  of  the  brain  ;  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb, &c. 

4.  In  botany,  a  hollow  place  in  a  pericarp,  particu- 
larly in  a  capsule,  in  which  seeds  are  lodged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  these  cells,  pericarps  are 
called  unilocular,  bilocular,  triloculor,  &c.     Martyn. 

5.  In  anatomy,  a  little  bag,  or  bladder,  containing 
fluid  or  other  matter ;  as,  the  adipose  cells,  containing 
fat.  Encyc. 

6.  A  religious  house.  Chaucer. 

7.  In  ancient  architecture,  the  cell,  or  cella,  was  the 
of  a  temple  within  the  walls. 


repository  of  liquors,  provisions,  and  other  stores  for 
a  family. 

CEL'LAR-AGE,  n.    The  room  for  a  cellar ;  a  cellar, 
or  cellars. 
2.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar.  Smart. 

CEL-LA-RET',  n.  A  case  of  cabinet  work,  for  hold- 
ing bottles  of  liquors. 

CEL'LAR-IST,  (  n.    An   officer  in  a  monastery  who 

CEL'LAR-ER,  j  has  the  care  of  the  cellar,  or  the 
charge  of  procuring  and  keeping  the  provisions ; 
also,  an  officer  in  chapters,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
temporals,  and  particularly  of  distributing  bread,  wine, 
and  money  to  canons,  on  account  of  their  attendance 
in  the  choir.  Encyc. 

CEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  cella,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  or  producing  cells.  Encyc. 

CEL'LU-LAR,  a.     [L.  ccllula,  a  little  cell.] 

Consisting  of  cells,  or  containing  cells.  Kinoan. 
The  cellular  membrane  or  tissue,  m  animal  bodies,  is 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  ceils, 
communicating  with  each  other.  It  invests  every 
fiber,  and  seems  to  be  the  medium  of  connection 
between  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  cells  serve  as 
reservoirs  for  fat.  Encyc 

Cellular  tissue ;  in  plants,  that  kind  of  elementary 
organic  matter  which  answers  to  the  flesh  in  animals. 
It  is  found  in  all  plants,  and  often,  as  in  mosses, 
constitutes  their  entire  substance.  P.  Cyc. 

CEL'LU-LAR,  n.  A  plant  having  no  spiral  vessels, 
and  which  is  flowerless.  Lindley. 

CEL'LU-LA-TED,  a.    Formed  with  cells.  Caldwell. 

CEL'LULE,  n.     A  small  cell. 

CEL-LU-LIF'ER-OUS, a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  little  cells. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

CEL'LU-LoSE,  a.    Containing  cells. 

CELS'I-TUDE,  n.     [L.  eclsitudo.] 

Hight ;  elevation.  Chaucer 

CELT,  n.  One  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  Europe.     [See  Celtic] 

CELT-I-BE'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  and 
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the  Celtiberi,  or  Celts  of  the  Iberus, 


OELT-I-BE'RI-AN,n.    An  inhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 

CELT'IC,  a.  [W.  celt,  a  covert  or  shelter  ;  celtiad, 
one  that  dwells  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of  the' 
forest,  a  Celt;  celu,  to  conceal,  L.  cclo ;  Gr.  Kt\rot, 
Celts.] 

Pertaining  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  or  to  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  We  say, 
Critic  nations;   Critic  customs;  Celtic  origin. 

CELT'IC,  n.     The  language  of  the  Celts. 

CELT'I-CISM,  n.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Celts.  Warton. 

CELT'IS,  ?i.  The  nettle-tree,  a  genus  of  several 
species  ;  among  which  are  the  Australis,  or  Southern, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the 
Oriental,  growing  in  Armenia  and  Taurica  ;  and  the 
Western,  growing  in  Virginia.  Encyc.     Tooke. 

CEM'ENT,  n.  [L.  camentum  ;  Fr.  ciment ;  Arm.  chnant; 
Sp.  cimiento,  the  groundwork  of  a  building ;  It. 
cimento,  an  essay  or  experiment.] 

1.  Any  glutinous  or  other  substance  capable  of 
uniting  bodies  in  close  cohesion,  as  mortar,  glue, 
solder,  &c.  In  building,  cement  denotes  a  stronger 
kind  of  mortar  than  that  which  is  ordinarily  used. 

2.  Bond  of  union  ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  as 
persons  in  friendship,  or  men  in  society. 

3.  Powders  or  pastes,  surrounding  bodies  in  pots 
and  crucibles,  for  chemical  purposes. 

This  word  is  pronounced  ce-ment1  by  Brande  and 

CE-MENT',  v.  t.  To  unite  by  the  application  of 
glutinous  substances,  by  mortar  which  hardens,  or 
other  matter  that  produces  cohesion  of  bodies. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  or  closely  ;  as,  to  cement  all  parts 
of  the  community  ;  to  cement  friendship. 

CE-MENT',  v.  i.  To  unite  or  become  solid  ;  to  unite 
and  cohere.  Sharp. 

CEM-ENT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cementing ;  the 
act  of  uniting  by  a  suitable  substance. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  process  which   consists   in   sur- 
rounding a  solid'  body  with  the  powder  of  other  sub- 
stances, and  heating  the  whole  to  redness.     Iron  is 
thus  converted   into   steel,  glass  into  porcelain,  &c 
Brande. 

CE-MENT'A-TO-RY,  a.  Cementing  ;  having  the 
quality  of  uniting  firmly.  Encyc. 

CE-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  United  by  cement ;  changed 
by  cement ;  firmly  united  ;  consolidated. 

CE-MENT' GR,  n.     The  person  or  tiling  that  cements. 

CE-MENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uniting  by  cement; 
changing  by  means  of  a  cement;  uniting  closely; 
consolidating. 

CEM-EN-TI"TI<>US,(sem-cn-tish'i:s,)«.  Havingthe 
quality  of  cementing.  Forsyth.  Uniting  as  cement; 
congli'itiiiating  ;  tending  to  unite  or  consolidate. 

CEM'E-TER-Y,  n.  [L.  casmeterium ;  Gr.  KoiuoTttpiov, 
from  teaiuaw,  to  sleep.] 

A  place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings 
are  buried.  Addison. 

CEN'A-TO-RY,  a,  [L.  cmnatorius,  from  cmna,  supper, 
ca.no,  to  sup.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  supper.  Brown. 

CEN'0-BITE,7i.  [Gr.  Kii<vo/3u>Tnc,a  community, from 
Ktuoos,  common,  and  /?">?,  life,  0iko,  to  live.] 

One  of  a  religious  order,  who  live  in  a  convent,  or 
in  community  ;  in  opposition  to  an  anchoret,  or 
hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  Encyc. 

CEN-O-BIT'IC,  ;  a.      Living   in   community,   as 

CEN-O-BIT'IC-AL,  \       men  belonging  to  a  convent. 
Stillingfieet. 

Ce'NO-BY,  n.  A  place  where  persons  live  in  com- 
munity. Buck. 

CEN'O-TAPH,  (sen'o-taf,)  n.  *  [Gr.  xevora^iop,  from 
Ktiwi,  empty,  and  rai/j.oj,  a  tomb.] 

An  empty  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  some  deceased 
person ;  a  monument  erected  to  one  who  is  buried 
elsewhere.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CENSE,  (sens,)  n.  [L.  census,  a  valuation,  a  register- 
ing, a  tax  ;  censco,  to  enroll,  to  tax.  Q.U.  Ch.  D;p,  to 
impose  a  fine.] 

1.  A  public  rate  or  tax.  Bacon. 

2.  Condition  ;  rank.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 
CENSE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  encenser.     See  Incense.] 

To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  substances. 
Dryden. 
CENS'ER,  n.     [Fr.  encensoir;   Sp.  incensario;   It.  m- 
censicre.     See  Incense.] 

A  vase  or  pun  in  w  Inch  incense  is  burned.    Among 

the  Jews,  a  kind  of  chafing-dish,  covered  by  a  dome, 

and  suspended  by  a  chain,  used  to  oiler  perfumes  in 

sacrifices.  Encyc 

CENS'ING,  ppr.    Perfuming  with  odors. 

CE.M'SION,  (sen'shun,)  n.     [L.  censio.     See  Cense.] 

A  rate,  tax,  or  assessment.  J.  Hall. 

CEN'SOR,  n.     [L.  censor.     See  Cense.] 

1.  An  officer  in  ancient  Rome,  whose  business  was 
to  register  the  effects  of  the  citizens,  to  impose  taxes 
according  to  the  property  which  each  man  possessed, 
and  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  with 
power  to  censure  vice  and  immorality  by  inflicting  a 
public  mark  of  ignominy  on  the  offender. 


CEN 

2.  One  who  is  empowered  to  examine  all  manu- 
scripts and  books,  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
press,  and  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  heretical 
or  immoral.  Encyc. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  censure.  Dryden. 
CEN-SO'RI-AL,  I  a.     Belonging  to  a  censor,  or  to  the 
CEN-So'RI-AN,  J      correction  of  public  morals;  as, 

2.  Full  of  censure.     [More  properly  Censorious.] 
CEN-SO'RI-OUS,   a.      Addicted   to   censure  ;    apt  to 
blame  or  condemn  ;  severe  in  making  remarks  on 
others,  or  on  their  writings  or  manners  ;  often  im- 
plying ill-nature,  illiberality,  or  uncharitableness  ;  as, 


2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure ; 

remarks. 
CEN-So'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  censorious  manner. 
CEN-So'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Disposition  to  blame  and 

condemn  ;  the  habit  of  censuring  or  reproaching. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  censorious.  [Taylor. 

(TA'SOI?  UKG,"o.     Censorious. 
CEN'SOR-SHIP,?i.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  censor; 

the  time  dining  which  a  censor  holds  his  office. 
CEN'SU-AL,  (sen'shu-al,)  a.     [L.  censualis.] 

Relating  to,  or  containing  a  census  ;  liable  to  be 

rated.  .  Whitaker.     Encyc. 

CEN'SIJR-A-BLE,   a.      [See   Censure.]     Worthy   of 

censure  ;  blamable  ;  culpable  ;  reprehensible  ;  faulty  ; 

as,  a  censurable  person,  or  censurable  conduct. 
CEN'SUJt-A-BLE-NESS,  n.      Blainableness ;    fitness 

to  be  censured.  Whitlock. 

CEN-SUR-A-BLY,od!>.    In  a  manner  worthy  of  blame. 
CEN'SURE,  (sen'shur,)  n.     [L.  censura;  Fr.  censure; 

Sp.  Port,  and  It.  censura  ;  from  L.  ccusco,  censor.] 

1.  An  estimate  or  judgment  without  implying  dis- 
approbation.    [  Obs.]  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  blaming  or  finding  fault  and  con- 
demning as  wrong;  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
or  to  the  works  of  men.  When  applied  to  persons, 
it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  blame,  reproof,  reprehen- 
sion, reprimand.  It  is  an  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion, which  often  implies  reproof. 

3.  Judicial  sentence  ;  judgment  that  condemns.  An 
ecclesiastical  censure  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
or  penalty  inflicted  on  a  member  of  a  church  for  mal- 
conduct,  by  which  he  is  deprived  of  the  communion 
of  the  church,  or  prohibited  from  executing  the 
sacerdotal  office.  Encyc. 

CEN'SURE,  (sen'shur,)  v.  Ulf  [Fr.  censurer ;  Sp.  cen- 

To  find  fault  with  and  condemn  as  wrong ;  to 
blame;  to  express  disapprobation  of;  as,  to  censure 
a  man,  or  his  manners,  or  his  writings. 

2.  To  condemn  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

3.  To  estimate.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
CEN'Sl'RG,  r.  i.    To  judge.     [Not  in  use.] 
CEN'SUR-iSD,   (sen'shurd,)  pp.     Blamed  ;  reproved  ; 

condemned. 
CEN'SUR-ING,  ppr.    Blaming;  finding  fault  with. 
CMX'SI  iR-ING,  n.     A  blaming  ;  reproach. 
CEN'SUS,  n.     [L.  from  censeo.     See  Cense.] 

1.  In  ancient  Re>mc,  an  authentic  declaration  made 
before  the  censors,  by  the  citizens,  of  their  names 
and  places  of  abode.  This  declaration  was  regis- 
tered, and  contained  an  enumeration  of  all  their 
lands  and  estates,  their  quantity  and  quality,  with 
the  wives,  children,  dome-tics,  tenants,  and  slaves, 
of  each  citizen.  Hence  the  word  signifies  this  enu- 
meration or  register,  a  man's  whole  substance,  and 
the  tax  imposed  according  to  each  man's  property. 

2.  In  Vie  Unite, I  states  nf  America,  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  „f  all  the  States,  taken  by  order  of 
the  congress,  to  furnish  the  rule  of  apportioning  the 
representation  among  the  States,  and  the  number 
of  representatives  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  in 
the  congress  ;  also,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  State,  taken  by  order  of  its  legislature. 

CENT,  n.  [Fr.  cent ;  Sp.  cicnto  ;  Port,  cento  ;  It.  cento ; 
from  L.  centum,  formed  im  the  Celtic,  W.  cant,  Arm. 
cant,  Corn.  kani.  The  Welsh  cant  signifies  a  circle, 
hoop,  wheel,  or  rim,  a  wattled  fence  round  a  yard  or 
corn-floor,  hence  a  complete  circle,  a  hundred.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Teutonic  aud  Gothic  huud,  in  hun- 

drcd,  is  the  same  word.  Ar.  tXJjfr  handon,  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  same  root  gives  India,  Hindu.  See 
Hundred.] 

1.  A  hundred.  In  commerce,  per  cent,  denotes  a 
certain  rate  by  the  hundred  ;  as  ten  per  cent,  is  ten  in 
the  hundred,  whether  profit  or  loss,  This  rate  is 
called  percentage. 

2.  In  tlie  United  States  of  America,  a  copper  coin 
whose  value  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

CENT' AGE,  7i.     Rate  by  the  cent  or  hundred. 

CEN'TAUR,  7i.*  [L.  centaurus;   Gr.  Ksvravpoc.     Qu. 
KevTtw,  to  spur,  and  mvpoe,  a  bull.] 
*1.  In  mythology,  a  fabulous  being,  supposed  to  be 
half  man  and  half  horse.      It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  fancied  monster  originated  among  the  Lapithae, 


CEN 

a  tribe  in  Thessaly,  who  first  invented  the  art  of 
breaking  horses.     But  the  origin  of  the  fable  and  ol 
the  name  is  doubtful. 
2.  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CEN'TAUR-TZE,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  acts  of' or  to 
be  like,  a  centaur  ;  to  be  a  man,  and  act  like  a  brute. 

CEN'TAUR-LIKE,  a.    Having  the  appearance  of  a 
centaur.  S'uiney. 

CEN'TAU-RY,  n.    [L.  centaurea ;  Gr.  Ktvravptn..] 
The  popular  name  of  various  plants.     The  lesser 
cent, in ru  is  a  species  of  Erythraa. 

CEN-TE-Na'RI-AN,  n.     A  person  a  hundred  years 


CEN'TE-NA-RY,  n.     [L.  centenarius,  from  centum,  a 
hundred.] 

The  number  of  a  hundred ;    as,  a   centenary  of 
years. 

CEN'TE-NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  hundred ;  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred. 

CEN-TEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and  an- 


2.  Pertaining  to  a  hundred  years. 

3.  Happening  every  hundred  years. 
CEN'TER,  /  n.     [Gr.  Kivrpov,  a  point,  goad,  or  spur, 
CEN'TRE,  j     from  kci/t-sgj,  to  prick;    L.  centrum;  Fr. 

centre  ;  Sp.  centra  ;  Port,  and  It.  id.] 

1.  A  point  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of 
a  line,  figure,  or  body  ;  the  middle  point  or  place  of 
any  thing. 

2.  The  middle  or  central  object.  In  an  army,  the 
body  of  troops  occupying  the  place  in  the  line  be- 
tween the  wings.  In  a  pel,  the  division  between 
the  van  and  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  between 
the  weather  division  and  lee,  in  the  order  of  sailing. 

3.  A  single  body  or  house.  [Mar.  Diet. 

These  institutions  collected  ajl  authority  into  one  center,  kings, 
nobles,  and  people.  /.  Adams. 

Center  of  gravity  ;  in  mechanics,  the  point  about 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  body  exactly  balance  each 
other,  so  that  when  that  point  is  supported,  the 
whole  body  is  supported.  D.  Olmsted. 

Center  of  motion  ;  the  point  which  remains  at  rest, 
whUe  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  it. 
Barlow. 
CEN'TER,  j  v.  t.    To  place  on  a  center ;  to  fix  on  a 
CEN'TRE,  J      central  point.  Milton, 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point. 

Thy  joys  ;ire  centered  :ill  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

CEN'TREJ  i  "• {-    To  be  co"ected  t0  a  P°int- 

Our  hopes  must  center  on  ourselves  alone.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point ;  to  rest  on. 

3.  To  be  placed  in  the  middle.  Milton. 
CEN'TER-BIT,  /  n.      An   instrument  turning   on   a 
CEN'TRE-BIT,  ,       center,  for  boring  circular  holes. 
CEN'TER-£D,  )  pp.     Collected  to  a  point  or  center; 
CGN'TRfiD,       ,      fixed  on  a  central  point. 
CEN'TGR-ING,  /  ppr.     Placing  on  the  center  ;  collect- 
CEN'TRING       (      ingtoapoint. 
CEN'TER-ING,  n.      In    architecture,  the    temporary 

woodwork  or  framing  on  which  any  vaulted  work 
is  constructed.  Owilt. 

CEN-TES'I-MAL,  a,     [L.  ccnUsimus,  from  centum,  a 
hundred.] 

The  hundredth.  As  a  noun,  the  next  step  of  pro- 
gression after  decimal  in  the  arithmetic  of  fractions. 


crtitrsn-etis. 


apra.] 


the  like,  where  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  selected 
for  execution.  Encyc. 

CEN'TESM,  7i.     [L.  ccntesimus.] 

The  hundredth  part  of  an  integer  or  thing.     [Not 

used.]  Bailey. 

CEN  TI-CIP'IT-OUS,  a.     Having  a  hundred  heads. 

CEN-TJF'I-DOUS,  a.    Divided  into  a  hundred  parts. 

CEN-TI-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.    [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 

folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  a  hundred  leaves.  Bailey.     Johnson. 

CEN'TI-GRADE,  a.    [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and  gra~ 
dus,  a  degree.] 

Consisting  of  a  hundred  degrees  ;  graduated  into  a 
hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts. 

Centigrade  thermometer  ;  a  thermometer  having  the 
distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
water  diyiiled  into  inn  degrees. 
CEN  TI- GRAMME,  n.    [L.  centum  and  gram.] 

In  French  measure,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme. 
[See  Gram.] 
CEN-TIL'T-TER,  |  n.       [L.  centum,  and  Fr.  litre,  or 
CEN'TI-LT-TRE,  j      litron.] 

The  hundredth  part  of  a  litre,  a  little  more  than 
6-10  of  a  cubic  inch. 
CEN-TII/0-Q.UY,  n.     [L.  centum  and  loquor.] 

A  hundred-fold  discourse.  Burton. 


CK\-T|M<E-TER,  j  n.      [L.   centum,  a  hundred, 
CEJ\''TI^ME-TRE,  ]      Gr.  ucrpov,  measure.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.—  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 


'  /See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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In  French  measure,  the  1 1 1 1 1 1 <  1  r< ■  •  1 1 1 1  p;irt  of  a  meter, 
rather  more  than  39-100  of  an  inch,  English  measure. 
Christ.  Obs.  x.  192. 

CEN-TIN'O-DY,  n.     Knotgrass.     [jYot  used.] 

CEN'TI-PED,  n.      [L.  centipcda;   centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  a  foot.] 

A  general  term  applied  to  insects  having  a  great 
number  of  feet.  They  belong  to  the  order  Myriapo- 
da.  Among  them  the  genus  Scolopendra  includes 
large,  venomous  species,  attaining,  not  uufrequently, 
in  tropical  climates,  a  length  of  six  inches  or  more. 

CEN'TI-PEE,  for  Centiped,  is  not  used. 

CENTNER,  ft.      [L.  centum,  rrntinurins.] 

In  meUillar.rii  ami  assaying,  a  dociinastic  hundred; 
a  weight  divisible  fust  into  a  hundred  parts,  and 
then  into  smaller  parts.  The  metallurgists  use  a 
weight  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  each  one 
pound;  the  whole  they  call  a  centners  the  pound  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or  half  ounces  ;  the 
half  ounce  into  two  quarters  ;  and  each  of  these  into 
two  drains.  But  the  assayers  use  dill'erent  weights. 
With  them  a  centner  is  one  dram,  to  which  the  other 
parts  are  proportioned.  Encye. 

CEN'TO,  ft.     [L.  cento,  patched  cloth,  a  rhapsody.! 
A  composition  formed  by  verses  or  passages  from 
different  authors,  disposed  in  a  new  order.     Encyc. 

CEN'TRAL,  a.     [L.  centralis.] 

Relating  to  the  center ;  placed  in  the  center  or 
middle  ;  containing  the  center,  or  pertaining  to  the 
parts  near  the  center. 

Central  forces  ;  in  mechanics,  the  two  antagonist 
forces,  (the  centripetal  and  centrifugal,)  by  whose 
united  action  bodies  are  caused  to  revolve  round  a 
central  point.  Hebert. 

CEVTRE.     See  Center. 

CEN-TRAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  central. 

CEN-TRAL-1-ZX'TION,  n.     Act  of  centralizing. 

CEN'TltAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  draw  to  a  central  point; 
to  bring  to  a  center.  Calhoun. 

CEN'TKAL-LY,  adv.    With  regard  to  the  center ;  in 
a  central  manner. 

CEN'TIUC,  a.    Placed  in  the  center  or  middle. 

CEN'TRIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  central  position. 

CEN'TRIC-AL-NESS,  n.     Situation  in  the  center. 

CEN-TRIF'14-UAL,   a.       [L.    centrum  and  fuirio,  to 
flee.] 

1.  Tending  to  recede  from  the  center.  The  centrif- 
ugal force  of  a  body  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies, 
moving  round  another  body  in  a  curve,  tend  to  fly 
off  from  the  axis  of  their  motion,  in  a  tangent,  to  the 
periphery  of  the  curve.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  expanding  first  at  the  summit,  and 
later  at  the  base,  as  a  flower.  Lindley. 

CEN-TRIP'E-TAL,  a.     [L.  centrum  and  pcto,  to  move 
toward.] 

1.  Tending  toward  the  center.  Centripetal  force,  is 
that  force  which  draws  or  impels  a  botly  toward 
some  point  as  a  center ;  as  in  case  of  a  planet  re- 
volving round  the  sun,  the  center  of  the  system. 

In  botany,  expanding  first  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
i  later  at  the  summit,  as  a  flower. 
Lindley. 
'JYote.  —  The  common  accentuation  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  is  artificial   and   harsh.     The  accent 
on  the  first   and  third  syllables,  as  in   circumpolar, 
would  be  natural  and  easy. 
CEN-TU.U'VIR,  n.;  pi.  Centum'viri.    [L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  vir,  a  man.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  judges  in  ancient  Rome, 
appointed   by  the  pretor,  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the   people.     At  first,  three  were   taken  from 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  making  one   hundred 
and  five,  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number, 
they  were  called  centumviri.     The  number  was  af- 
terward increased  to  one  hundred  anil  eighty,  with- 
out a  change  of  their  title.  Smith's  Diet. 
CEN-TUM'VI-RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  centumvir. 
CEN-TUM'VI-RATE,  n.     The  office  of  a  centumvir. 
CEN'TU-PLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  centuplez,  centum,  and 
plico,  to  fold.] 
A  hundred  fold. 
CEN'TU-PLE,  v.  t.     To  multiply  a  hundred  fold. 
CEN-Tu'PLI-CaTE,    v.  t.     [L.  centum    and  plicatus, 
folded  ;  Sp.  centui>lirar,  to  make  a  hundred  fold.] 
To  make  a  hundred  fold. 
CEN-TO'PLI-Ca-TED,  pp.    Made  a  hundred  fold. 
CEN-TO'PLI-Ca-TING,    ppr.      .Making    a    hundred 

fold. 

CEN-TO'RI-AL,  a.      [from  century.]     Relating   to    a 

century,  or  a  hundred  years  ;  as,  a  centurial  sermon. 

When  the  third  centurial  jubilee  of  New  England  shall  come, 

Who  Of  US  Will   Ihrn   tk-  living  (,,   ,(  ,1-n,  i,    iO'   rrn-   •_■'    ri"|il      i,\J 

CEN-Tu'RI-aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  ccnturio,  to  divide  into 

hundreds,  or  companies.] 

To  divide  into  hundreds.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CEN-TO'RI-a  TOR,  I  n.      [Fr.  centuriateur,   from    L. 

CEN'TU-RIST,  j      centuria,  a   century,  or  from 

centuno,  to  divide  into  hundreds.] 

An  historian  who  distinguish  s  time  into  centuries  ; 
as  in  the  Universal  Church  History  of  Magdeburg. 
rfyliffe. 
CEN-TO'RI-ON,  71.     [L.  ccnturio,  from  centum,  a  hun- 
dred. ] 


flores. 


.      CER 

Among  the  Romans,  a  military  officer  who  com- 
manded a  hundred  men,  a  century,  or  company  of 
infantry,  answering  to  the  captain  in  modern  armies. 
JEN'TU-RY,  (sent'yu-re,)  n.  [L.  centuria,  from 
centum,  a  hundred.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  hundred  ;  any  thing  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  parts. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Roman  people  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  magistrates,  and  enacting  laws,  the  peo- 


3.  A  period  of  a  bundled  years.  This  is  the  most 
common  signification  of  the  word ;  and  as  we  begin 
our  modern  computation  of  time  from  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  that  event; 
as,  the  first  or  second  century,  or  the  truth  century.  If 
we  intend  to  apply  the  word  to  a  different  era,  we 
use  an  explanatory  adjunct ;  as,  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  or  alter  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

4.  The  Centuries  of  Ala  miehurg  ,'  a  title  given  to  an 
ecclesiastical  history,  arranged  in  thirteen  centuries, 
compiled  by  a  great  number  of  Protestants  at  Mag- 


CEPH-AL-AL'Gie,  a.  [Infra.]    Relating  to  headache. 

CEPH'AL-AL-GY,  n.     [Gr.  Kt<pa\a\yia,  KfpaXn,  the 
head,  and  a\)  oc,  pain.] 
The  headache. 

CE-PHAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  «0oXi*of,  from  Kc<j>a\ri,  the 
head.] 

Pertaining  to  the  head ;  as,  cephalic  medicines, 
remedies  for  disorders  in  the  head.  The  cephalic 
vein,  which  runs  along  the  arm,  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  open  it  for  disorders  of 
the  head.  Encyc. 

CE-PHAL'IC,  ft.  A  medicine  for  headache,  or  other 
disorder  in  the  head. 

CEPH'AL-O-EX-TRACTOR,  n.  An  instrument  to 
extract  a  fetus  by  clasping  the  head.  Casanova. 

CEPH'AL-O-POD,  7i.*  [Gr.  KCfaXn,  head,  and  *ooa, 
the  feet.] 

In  natural  history,  a  molluscous  animal  character- 
ized by  a  distinct  head  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  long 
arms,  by  which  it  crawls  and  seizes  objects.  The 
sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  is  one  of  these  animals.  The 
name  ccphalopod  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  feet,  or 
arms,  are  arranged  about  the  head,  or  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Dana. 

CEPH-A-LO-POD'I€,      )  a.  Belonging  to  the  cephal- 

CEPH -A-1,1  H"0-DOUS,  j      opods. 

CE-PHe'US,  n.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. 

CK'PHUS,  n.  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck  kind  ;  also,  a 
species  of  monkey,  the  Mona.      Diet,  of  JVat.  Hint. 

CE-RA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  Wax-like;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  wax. 

CER'A-SIN,  ft.     [L.  cerasus.] 

Any  gummy  sub  tame  which  swells  in  cold  water, 
but  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.       Ore.     Dr.  John. 

CER'A-SITE,  7i.     [L.  cerasum,  cherry.] 

A  petrifaction  resembling  a  cherry.  Cue. 

2.  The  native  muriate  of  lead.  Dana. 

CE-RAS'TeS,  «.*  [Gr.  Kcoasrns,  from  Ktoag,  a  horn.] 
In  zoology,  a  genus  of  poisonous  African  serpents 
with  horns.  Brande. 

CE'RATE,  h.     [L.  ccratum,  from  cera,  wax.] 

A  thick  kind  of  ointment,  composed  of  wax  and 
oil,  with  other  ingredients,  applied  externally  in  va- 
rious diseases.  Cyc. 

Cf.'Ra-TED,  a.     [L.  ccratus.] 
Covered  with  wax. 

CER'A-TRIN,  n.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland 
m  oss. 

CER'BE-RUS,7i.  [L.]  In  mythology,  a  monster  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog,  guarding  the  entrance  into  the  infer- 
nal regions,  and  described,  by  different  ancient  wri- 
ters, as    having  three,  fifty,  and   even  a  hundred 

CERE,  n.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the 
bill  in  some  birds,  as  in  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 

Encyc. 
CERE,  77.  t.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax.  Wiseman. 

CE'RE-AL,   a.     [from    Ceres.]     Pertaining   to   edible 

grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  &c.  Humboldt. 

CE-RE-A'LI-A,  )i.  pi.     A  technical  term  for  the  edible 

grains.  Prout. 

CER-E-BEL'LUM,  n.     [L.  cerebellum.] 

The  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  brain,  or  the  lit- 
tle brain.  Coze. 

CER'E-BRINE,  i  *     [from  L"  cerriru'rh  the  brain.] 

Pertaining  to  the  cerebrum,  or  brain. 
CER'E-BRUM,  n.     [L.]     The  front  and  larger  part  of 

the  brain. 
CeRE'CLOTH,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax,  and  cloth.] 

A  cloth  smeared  with  melted  wax,  or  with  some 
gummy  or  glutinous  matter.  Bacon. 

But  the  English  word  for  a  cloth  used  to  cover 
wounds  is  sear-cloth  ,■  Sax.  sur-clot/i,  a  sore-cloth. 
CeR'-ED,  (seerd,)  pp.     Spread  over  with  melted  wax. 
CeRE'MENT,  ft.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 


CER 

Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead 
bodies  are  infolded,  when  embalmed.  Johnson. 

CER-E-MO'NI-AL,  a.     [See  Ceremony.] 

1.  Relating  to  ceremony,  or  external  rite;  ritual; 
according  to  the  forms  of  established  rites  ;  as,  cere- 
monial exactness.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  ;  as,  the  cere- 
monial law,  or  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the 
moral  and  judicial  law. 

2.  Formal;  observant  of  old  forms ;  exact;  precise 
in  manners.  Dryden. 

In  this  latter  sense,  Ceremonious  is  now  used. 
CER-E-Mo'NI-AL,  re.  Outward  form;  external  rite, 
or  established  forms,  or  rites,  including  all  the  forms 
prescribed  ;  a  system  of  rules  and  ceremonies,  en- 
joined by  law,  or  established  by  custom,  whether  in 
religious  worship,  in  social  intercourse,  or  in  the 
courts  of  princes. 

2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  or  the  book  containing  the  rules 
proscribed  to  be  observed  on  solemn  occasions. 
CER-E-Mo'NI-AL-LY,  udv.  According  to  rites  and 
ceremonies  ;  as,  a  person  ceremonially  unclean  ;  an 
act  ceremonially  unlawful.  Milton. 

CER-E-Mo'Nl-OUS,  a.t  Consisting  of  outward  forms 
irt  of 
now  used. 

2.  Full  of  ceremony,  or  solemn  forms.  Shak. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed,  or 
customary  ;  civil ;  formally  respectful.  "  Ceremoni- 
ous phrases."  Addison. 

4.  Formal ;  according  to  the  rules  of  civility  ;  as, 
to  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 

5.  Formal ;  exact ;  precise  ;  too  observant  of  forms. 
CER-E-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  ceremonious  man- 
ner ;  formally  ;  with  due  forms. 

CER-E-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  use  of  customary 
forms ;  the  practice  of  too  much  ceremony  ;  great 
formality  in  manners. 

CER'E-MO-NY,  71.  [L.  Sp.  It.  Port,  ceremonial  Fr. 
ceremonie.] 

1.  Outward  rite  ;  external  form  in  religion. 

2.  Forms  of  civility  ;  rules  established  by  custom 
for  regulating  social  intercourse. 

3.  Outward  forms  of  state  ;  the  forms  prescribed 
or  established  by  order  or  custom,  serving  for  the 
purpose  of  civility  or  magnificence,  as  in  levees  of 
princes,  the  reception  of  embassadors,  &c. 

Master  of  ceremonies  ;  an  officer  who  superintends 
the  reception  of  embassadors.  A  person  who  regu- 
lates the  forms  to  be  observed  by  the  company,  or 
attendants,  on  a  public  occasion. 
CE'RE-O-LlTE,  7i.  [L.  cera,  wax,  and  Gr.  /\i3»s,  a 
stone.] 

A  substance  which  in  appearance  and  softness  re- 
sembles wax ;  sometimes  confounded  with  steatite. 
Cyc.     Cleuveland. 
CE'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  cercus,  from  cera,  wax.] 

Waxen  ;  like  wax.  Ouyton. 

Ce'ReS,  7i.*[L.]  In  mythology,  the  inventor  or  goddess 
of  corn,  or  rather  the  name  of  corn  deified. 

2.  One  of  the  asteroids  or  small  planets  revolving 
between  the  orbits  of  ,\lars  and  Jupiter.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1801. 
CE'RIN,  71.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

1.  A  peculiar  substance  which  precipitates,  on 
evaporation,  from  alcohol,  which  has  been  digested 
on  grated  cork.  Urc. 

2.  The  part  of  common  wax  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Brande. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  mineral  Allnnite. 
CE-RINTH'I-ANS,w.pZ.    A  set  of  heretics,  the  earliest 

of  the  Gnostic  sects,  so  called  from  Cerinthus,  one 
of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the  church.  They  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  held  that,  in  his  bap- 
tism, a  celestial  virtue  descended  on  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  by  means  of  which  he  was  consecrated 
bv  the  Holy  Spirit  and  made  Christ.  Encyc. 

CE'RlTE,  h.  [See  Cerium.]  The  silicious  oxyd  of 
cerium,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale  rose  red  color,  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow.        liaiiy.     Jameson.     Cleaneland. 

CE'RI-UM,  ft.  A  metal  discovered  in  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  cerite,  and  so  called  from  the  planet  Ceres. 
It  is  of  a  great  specific  gravity;  its  color  a  grayish 
white,  and  its  texture  lamellar.     Dict.ofjXul.  Hist. 

CER'NU-OUS,  a.     [L.  ccmuus.] 

In  botany,  having  the  top  curved  downward. 

CE-RO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  ceroffraphy. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHIST,  ».  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
practices,  cerography. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHY,  71.  [L.  cera,  wax,  and  Gr.  ypaipw, 
to,  write.] 

1.  A  writing  on  wax. 

2.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wax,  spread  on  a  sheet 
of  copper,  from  which  a  stereotype  plate  is  taken. 

S.  E.  Alorse. 

CE-Ro'MA,  7i.  In  ancient  architecture,  that  part  of  the 
ancient  baths  and  gymnasia  in  which  bathers  and 
wrestlers  used  to  anoint  themselves  with  a  compo- 
sition of  oil  and  wax.  Elmcs. 

CER'O-MAN-CY,  n.     Divination  by  dropping  melted 

CE-ROON',  h.  [from  the  Spanish.]  A  bale  or  pack-  ' 
age  made  of  skins. 
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CE-RO-PLAS'TI€,  n.  In  sculpture,  the  art  of  model- 
ing or  of  forming  models  in  wax.  Elmes. 

CER'KI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cerris,or  bitter  oak. 
Chaucer. 

CER'RIS,  n.    [L.]    The  bitter  oak. 

CER'TAIN,  (ser'tin,)  a.  [Fr.  certain;  Sp.  cierto;  It. 
and  Port,  certo  ;  from  L.  certus.] 

1.  Sure  ;  true  ;   undoubted  ;    unquestionable  ;  that 
can  not  be  denied  ;  existing  in  fact  and  truth. 

The  dream  is  certain,  and  die  iui<'r|>r<'(a!.n>n  sure. — Dan.  ii. 

2.  Assured  in  mind  ;  having  no  doubts  ;  followed 
by  of,  before  a  noun. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot, 

Certain  to  iirnliT^u  lila-  iI-.hiui  of  death, 

Consort  with  thee  Milton. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event.  Dryden. 

3.  Unfailing  ;  always  producing  the  intended  ef- 
f»U  ;  as,  we  may  have  a  certain  remedy  for  a  disease. 

4   Not  doubtful  or  casual ;  really  existing. 

Virtue  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.  Dryden. 

5.  Stated  ;  fixed  ;  determinate  ;  regular. 

l'e  shall  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

6.  Particular. 

There  came  a  certain  poor  widow.  —  Mark  xii. 
In   the  plural  number,  a   particular  part  or  num- 
ber;  some;  an  indefinite  part,  number,  or  quantity. 
"  Hanani  came,  he  and  certain  men  of  Judah."     "  I 
mourned  certain  days."    Neh.  i.  2,  6. 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  as  a  noun ;  as,  "  cer- 
tain also  of  your  own  poets  have  said."     Acts  xvii. 
CER'TAIN-LY,  adv.     Without  doubt  or  question  ;  in 
truth  and  fact. 

Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

2.  Without  failure. 

He  said,  1  will  certainly  return  to  thee.  —  Gen.  xviii. 

CER'TAIN-NESS,  n.     Certainty,  which  see. 
CER'TAIN-TY,  (ser'tin-te,)  n.     A  fixed  or  real  state  ; 
truth  ;  fact. 

Know  lor  a  ccrlninOj,  tin!  die  l.md  yeur  i  l"d  will  no  more  drive 

2.  Full  assurance  of  mind  ;  exemption  from  doubt. 

Certainty  is   tile  pei-cer-liim  ol   the  araeem'  lit  or  disablement  of 


The  certainly  el  r.nuisliiiieiiL  is  die  truest  s  unity  against  crimes. 

4.  Regularity  ;  settled  state. 
CER'TES,  adv.    Certainly;  in  truth;  verily.     [Obs.] 

CER-TIF'I-CATE,  71.  [Fr.  certificat;  It.  certificate. 
See  Certify. J 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  written  testimony  not 
sworn  to;  a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
party,  and  intended  to  verify  a  fact. 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  the  written  declara- 
tion, under  the  hand  or  seal,  or  both,  of  some  pub- 
lic officer,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  court,  or  to 
substantiate  a  fact.  A  certificate  of  this  kind  may 
be  considered  as  given  under  the  oath  of  office. 

3.  Trial  by  certificate,  is  where  the  evidence  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the 
point  in  dispute;  as,  when  the  issue  is  whether  a 
person  was  absent  in  the  army,  this  is  tried  by  the 
certificate  of  the  mareschall  of  the  army,  in  writing 
under  his  seal.  Blackstone. 

CER-TIF'I-CATE,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  give  a  certificate; 
to  lodge  a  certificate  with  the  proper  officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  the  ministry,  in  a  parish  or  eccle- 
siastical society.  JYcw  England. 

2.  To  give  a  certificate  to,  acknowledging  one  to 
be  a  parishioner. 


3.  To  verifv  by  certificate. 
CER-TIF'I-CA-TED,  pp.      Declared;    verified    by   a 

certificate. 
CER-TIF'I-CA-TING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  certifi- 
cate ;  verifying  by  a  certificate. 
CER-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  certifying. 
CER'Tl-FI-KD,  pp.  or  a.     [See  Certify.]     Testified 

to  in  writing  ;  assured  .  made  certain  ;  informed. 
CElt'TI-FI-ER,  n.  One  who  certifies,  or  assures. 
CER'Tl-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr   certifier;  Sp.  ccrtificar  ;  It.  cer- 

ti/icarc ;    Low  L.  ccrtifico  ;  from  certus,  certain,   and 

facio,  to   make.] 

1.  To  testily  lo  in  writing  ;  to  make  a  declaration 

in  writing,  under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal,  to  make 

known  or  establish  a  fact. 


a-rliftj  ih-'ir  opinion  lo  tlv 
r,<rti/:/  Hiitk'r    Ills    limn  I,  th 

hiMicellor,  and  upon 
t  the  frrrhold  came 

ertain  information  tc 

,•  applied  to  per- 

W  e  have  sent  and  certified  the  king.  —  E?.ra  it. 

3.  To  give  certain  information  of;  applied  to  things. 

This  is  il-'si^i-'d   1.0   certify  thusr    thing's   that  are  confirmed   a 


CES 

It  is  followed  by  of,  after  the  person,  and  before  the 
thing  told  ;  as,  I  certified  vou  of  the  fact. 

CER'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  written  testimony, 
or  certificate ;  giving  certain  notice ;  making  cer- 
tainly known. 

CER-tlO-RA'Rl,n.  [Low  L.  certioror,  from  certus, 
certior.] 

A  writ  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  or 
other  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  an  infe- 
rior court,  or  remove  a  cause  there  depending,  that 
it  may  be  tried  in  the  superior  court.  This  writ  is 
obtained  upon  complaint  of  a  party,  that  he  has  not 
received  justice,  or  that  he  can  not  have  an  impartial 
trial  in  the  inferior  court.  Encyc. 

CER'TI-TUBE,  n.      [Low  L.  certitudo,  from  certus, 

Certainty ;   assurance  ;  freedom  from  doubt. 

Dryden. 
CER'ULE,  a.     [L.  catruleus.]     Blue.  Leyer. 

CE-Ru'LE-AN,    )    a.     [L.  caruleus  ;   It.  and  Sp.  ce- 
CE-RO'LE-OUS,  j       ruleo.] 

Skv-colored  ;   blue.  Thomson. 

CER-U'-LIF'ie,  a.     Producing  a  blue  or  sky-color. 
CER'U-LIN,  n.     Indigo  dissolved   in   sulphuric  acid, 

used  in  dyeing  Saxon  blue.  Bigelow. 

CE-RC'.MEN,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

The  wax  or  yellow  matter  secreted  by  the  ear. 
CE'IUJSE,  n.      [Fr.  ceruse:   L.  and  It.  cerussa;   Sp. 

White  lead  ;  a  carbonate  of  lead,  produced  by  ex- 
posing the  metal,  in  thin  plates,  to  Hie  vapor  of  vine- 
gar. Lead  is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  form  of 
ceruse. 

CE'Ii  US-JED,  (se'rQst,)  a.  Washed  with  a  preparation 
of  white  lead.  Beaum.  and  Fl, 

CER'VI-CAL,  a.  [L.  cervix,  the  neck,  whence  cer- 
vicalis.] 

Belonging  to  the  neck  ;  as,  the  cervical  nerves ; 
cervical   vessels.  Encyc. 

CER' VINE,  a.  [L.  cervinus ;  Sp.  cervino  ;  from  L. 
cervus,  a  deer  ;  W.  carw ;  Corn,  and  Arm.  lcaru ; 
Kamtchatka,  karo.] 

Pertaining  to  the  deer,  or  to  animals  of  the  genus 
Cervus. 

CE-SA'RE-AN,  a.  The  Cesarean  operation  is  the  tak- 
ing of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cutting  ;  an  opera- 
tion which,  it  is  said,  gave  birth  to  Ctesar,  the  Roman 
emperor. 


i'PI-'l'OSE,  a.     [L.  cesprs,  turf. J 

In  botany,  izrowing  in  tufts. 

,'EI-TO.US,  a.     Pertaining  to  turf;  turfy 


ng.    Martyn. 

CESS  (as  a  noun,  a  rate  or  tax,  and  as  a  verb,  to  rate  or 
lay  a  tax)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  assess,  or  from 
the  same  root.     It  is  not  used.  Spenser. 

CESS  or  CESSE.  Out  of  all  cesse  sans  ccsse,  is  with- 
out stay ;  excessively.  Sliak. 

CESS,  v.  i.     [L.  cesso,  to  cease.]     To  cease.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.     [Obs.]  Cowcl. 

CESS' ANT,  a.     Ceasing  ;    intermitting  action. 

Montague. 
CES-SA'TION,  n.  t  [L.  cessatio,  from  cesso,  to  cease.] 

1.  A  ceasing  ;  a  stop  ;  a  rest ;  the  act  of  discontin- 
uing motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tem- 
porary or  final. 

2.  A  ceasing  or  suspension  of  operation,  force,  or 
effect ;  as,  a  cessation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

A  cessation  of  arms  ;  an  armistice  or  truce,  agreed 
to  by  the  commanders  of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a 
capitulation,  or  for  other  purposes. 

CES-SA'  VIT,  n.  [L.  cesso,  to  cease  ;  cessavit,  he  hath 
ceased.] 

In  law,  a  writ  given  by  statute,  to  recover  lands, 
when  the  tenant  or  occupier  lias  erased  for  two  years 
to  perform  the  service  which  constitutes  the  condi- 
tion of  his  tenure,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  the  tenant  has  so  inclosed 
the  land  that  the  lord  cannot  come  upon  it  to  distrain. 
Blackstone. 

CES'SER,  n.  [See  Cess.]  A  ceasing;  a  neglect  to 
perform  services  or  payment  for  two  years.  [See 
Cessavit.1  Blackstone. 


act  of  giving  way  or  reced 
CES'SI-BLE,  a.    [See  Cede.]  "  Giving  way  ;  yielding 

easj  to  give  way.  Digby. 

CES'SION,  (sesh'un,)7t.     [L.  ccssio  ;  Fr.  cession;  from 

L.  cedn.  cessum.     See  Cede.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  way  ;  a  yielding  to  force  or 
impulse.  Baron. 

2.  A  yielding,  or  surrender,  as  of  property  or 
rights,  to  another  person  ;  particularly,  a  surrender 
of  conquered  territory  to  its  former  proprietor  or 
sovereign,  by  treaty. 

3.  In  the  civil  lam,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a  per- 
son's effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  imprisonment. 

Encyc. 


CHA 


When  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a  bishop,  or 
when  the  parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  benefice, 
without  dispensation,  the  benefices  are  void  by  ces- 
sion, without  resignation.  Encyc. 
CES'SION-A-RY,  a.     Having  surrendered  effects  ;  as, 

a  cessionary  bankrupt.  Martin. 

CESS'MEN.T,  ».    An  assessment  or  tax.     [JVot  used.] 
CES'SOR,  n.     [L.  cesso,  to  cea.<e.]    In  law,  he  thai  neg. 
lects,  for  two  years,  lo  perform  the  service  by  which 
he  holds  lands,  so  that  he  incurs  the  danger  of  the 
writ  of  cessavit.     [See  Cessavit.]  Cowel. 


drains. 

CEST,  71.     [Infra.]     A  lady's  girdle.  Collins. 

CEST'US,  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  kcotoc.] 

The  girdle  of  Venus,  or  marjfiage  girdle,  among 
tlie  Greeks  ami   Romans. 

CE-SO'RA,  or  CE-Su'BA,  n.  [Fr.  cisure  ;  It.  cesura; 
L.  casura,  from  aedo,  essum.  to  cut  off.] 

A  pause  in  verse,  so  introduced  as  to  aid  the  reci- 
tal, and  render  the  versification  more  melodious.  It 
divides  a  verse  or  line  into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 
Its  most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  when  it  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  third  foot.  Sheridan. 

CE-SO'RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cesura. 

CE-Ta'CE-A.  n.  pi.  I  In   natural  history,  terms  applied 

CE-Ta'CEAN,ti.  (  to  the  order  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals ;  marine  mammalia.   [See  the  next  word.]  Bell. 

CE-TA'CEOUS,  (se-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  cete;  Gr.  ki\t-,%, 
a  whale.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Cetacea;  belonging  to  the  whale 
kind.  The  crtareous  fishes  include  tlie  genera  Mon- 
odon,  Baltena,  Physeter,  and  Delphinus.  They  have 
no  gills,  but  an  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
a  flat  or  horizontal  tail.  They  are  predaceous  in 
their  habits.  Encyc. 

CE'TATE,7i.    A  compound  of  cetic  acid,  with  a  base. 
Checreul. 

CET'TE-RACH,  n.  A  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
Aspletiium,  or  spleenwort. 

CE'TIC,  a.     [L.  cctus,  a  whale.] 

Pertaining  to  the  whale.  The  cetic  acid  is  a  pecu- 
liar substance  obtained  from  the  spermaceti.      Ure. 

CE'TIN,  n.     [L.  cetus,  a  whale.] 

A  name  given  to  pure  spermaceti  by  Chevreul. 

€ET-0-LOG'i€-AL,  a.  [from  cetology.]  Pertaining 
to  cetology. 

CE-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred  animals. 

CE-TOL'0-GY,  71.  [Gr.  kUtos,  a  whale,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

The  doctrine  or  natural  history  of  cetaceous  ani- 
mals. Ed.  Encyc. 

CE'TCJS,  7i.  [Supra.]  In  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a 
larse  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CitY'LAN-ITE,  n.  [from  Ceylon.]  A  dingy  blue, 
or  grayish  black,  variety  of  spinel.  It  is  also  called 
pleonaste.  Cyc.     Ure. 

CHAB'A-SIE,      j  n.      [Gr.  \aPa\ioc,  one   of  twenty 

C'HAB'A-SITE,  \  species  of  stones  mentioned  in  the 
poem  rrtoi  Ai0'.u/;  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  This  term 
was  introduced  into  modern  mineralogy  by  Box 
d'Antic.     Schabasit,  Werner.] 

A  mineral  classed  with  the  Zeolites,  occurring  in 
oblique,  glassy  crystals,  (rhomhohedrons,)  having 
nearly  the  form  of  the  cube.  Other  crystals  have 
the  form  of  double,  six-sided  pyramids.  It  is  either 
colorless  or  tinged  with  red  or  a  shade  of  yellow. 
The  principal  constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  with  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Gmehnite,  leoyne, 
acadiolite,  and  sedererite,  are  considered  varieties  of 
this  mineral.  Dana. 

CIIACE.     See  Chase. 

CIIA-COON',  n.  [Sp.  chacona.]  A  dance  like  a  saraband. 

CHAD,  (shad,)  n.    A  kind  offish  ;  the  shad.   Carea. 

CHAFE,  v.t.  [Fr.  cchauffer ;  Sp.  escalfur,  to  warm; 
Port,  escalfar,  to  poach  or  boil  slightly  ;  from  the  roof 
of  L.  cale.o,  whence  calefio,  calfacw.] 

1.  To  excite  heat  or  inflammation  by  friction  ;  as, 
to  chafe  the  skin  ;  also,  to  fret  and  wear  by  rubbing; 
as,  to  cluife  a  cable. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  the  mind  ;  to  excite  passion  ; 
to  inflame;  to  make  angry;  to  cause  to  fret;  to  pro- 
voke or  incense.  2  Sam.  xvii.  8. 

3.  To  excite  violent  action;  to  cause  to  rage;  as, 
the  wind  chafes  the  ocean. 

4.  To  perfume  ;  rather,  to  stimulate,  or  agitate  ;  to 
excite  by  pungent  odors. 

Lilies,  whose  scent  chafed  the  air.  Suckling. 

CHAFE,  v.  i.  To  be  excited  or  heated;  to  rage;  to 
fret ;  to  be  in  violent  action.  Pope. 

2.  To  act  violently  upon,  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret 
against,  as  waves  against  a  shore.      ■ 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  frettetl  and  worn  by  rubbing;  as,  a  cable 
CHAFE,  71.     Heat,  excited  by  friction.  [chafes. 

•2.  Violent  agitation  of  the  mind  or  passions  ;  heat; 
fret;  passion.  Camden. 

CHaF'KD,  (chaff,)  pj>.  or  a.  Heated  or  fretted  by 
rubbing  ;  worn  by  friction. 
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CHAF'ER,  n.    One  who  chafes. 

CHAF'ER,  ii.     [Sax.  csafor;  D.  ksvsr;  G.  hdfer.] 
An  insect,  a  species  of  Searabaais,'or  beetle. 

CHAF'ER-Y,  ;i.  [from  chafe.]  In  iron  mot-/k,  a 
forge  in  wliich  tlie  metal  is  subjected  to  a  welding 
beat.  Nicholson. 

CHAFE'-WAX,  71.  In  England,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for  the  seal- 
ing of  writs.  Harris. 


common  language,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  husks 
when  separated  from  the  corn  by  thrashing,  riddling, 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes  used,  rather 
improperly,  to  denote  straw  cut  small  for  the  food  of 
cattle.  Murtyn.     Encyc. 

2.  Refuse  ;  worthless  matler  ;  especially  that  which 
is  light,  and  apt  to  be  driven  by  I  lie  wind.  In  Scrip- 
ture, false  doctrines,  fruitless  designs,  hypocrites,  and 
ungodly  men,  are  compared  to  chaff.  Ps.  i.  4.  Jer. 
xxiii.  28.     /.,-.  xxxiii.  II.     Mai'.  i;i.  I -J. 

CHAFF'-CUT-TER,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting  up 
straw,  &c,  into  chaff. 

CHAF'FER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  ccapian  ;  D.  koopen  ;  G.  kaufen  ; 
Sw.  kapa ;  Dan.  kiobcr,  to  bargain  or  buy.  It  seems 
to  be  radically  the  same  word  as  cheap,' cheapen,  and 
chap  in  chapman.     See  Cheap.] 

To  treat  about  a  purchase  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  haggle  ; 
to  negotiate ;  to  chop  and  change  ;  as,  to  chaffer  for 
preferments.  Dryden. 

CHAF'FER,  v.  t.     To  buy  ;  to  exchange.       Spenser, 
[fn  tills  sense  it  is  obsolete.'] 

CHAF'FER,  n.     Merchandise.  [M,t  in  use.]   Skchon. 

CHAF'FER-ER,  n.     One  who  chaffers;  a  bargainer; 

CHAF'FER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bargaining;  buying. 
CHAF'FERN,  n.     A  vessel  for  heating  water.  [Local.'] 
CHAF'FER-Y,  71.   Traffic;  buying  and  selling.  [Obs.] 

CHAF'FINCH,  ».*  [chaff  and  finch.]  A  species' of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Fringillida'  or  Finch  family, 
which  are  said  to  delight  in  chaff,  and  are  admired 
for  their  song. 

CI'AI -T  I.F.SS,  a.     Without  chaff.  Shale. 

CHAFF'VVEED,  ti.  A  plant,  cudweed,  a  species  of 
Gnaphalium  ;  but  this  name  is  given  also  to  the  Cen- 
timeulus.  Muhlenberg. 

CHAFF'Y,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff;  light;  as, 
r/iaff'ii  straws;  clmlfii  opinions.      Ilnurn.     Clani.ille. 

CTIaF'ING,  ii.     Plate  of  being  rubbed  bv  friction. 

CHAF'ING,  ppr.  Heating  or  fretting  by  friction  ;  vex- 
ing or  fretting  the  mind.    • 

CHAF'ING-DiSH,  „.  [chafe  and  dish.]  A  dish  or 
vessel  to  hold  coals  for  heating  any  thing  set  on  it; 
a  pei-table  grate  for  coals. 

CHA-GRIN',  (sha-grin',)  n.t  [Fr.  This  word,  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  kind  of  skin  or  leather,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a  Turkish  wold,  sagri,  Fr.  croupe. 
The  skin  is  dressed  so  as  to  present  on  its  surface  lit- 
tle eminences.     See  Shagreen.] 

Ill-humor  ;  vexation  ;  peevishness  ;  fretfulness. 

CHA-GRIN',  (sha-grin',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  chagriner.]    °P°' 

To  excite  ill-humor  in  ;  to  vex  ;  to  mortify. 
CHA-GRIN'£D,  pp.     Vexed  ;  fretted  ;  displeased. 
CHAIN,  71.    [Fr.  cliahie,  for  chaisne:  Norm,  cadene,  and 
cheyne;  Arm.  chaden,  cudenn,  or  jiulrnn  ;  Sp.  cadena; 
Port,  coded ;  It.  catena  :  L.  catena  ;  D.  kelen ;  G.  kette  ; 

S      , 
Sw.  k'ddia  ;  Dan.  hede;  W.  cadwen;  du.  Ar.  ilisl 

,    -  i 
from  <\£=i  akada,  to  bind  or  make  fast.] 

1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings  connected,  or  fitted  in- 
to one  another,  usually  made  of  some  kind  of  metal ; 
as,  a  chain  of  gold,  or  of  iron  ;  but  the  word  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  kind  of  material.  It  is 
used  often  for  an  ornament  about  the  person. 

2.  That  which  binds  ;  a  real  chain  ;  that  which 
restrains,  confines,  or  tetters  ;  a  bond. 

If  God  snared  nut  Ui.'  ueji  Is  ih.u  sinned,  Ijui  delivered  them  Into 
cluims  of  darkness.  —2  Pet.  ii. 

3.  Bondage;  affliction. 

He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.  —  Lam.  iii. 

4.  Bondage  ;  slavery. 

In  despotism  the  people  sleep  soundly  in  their  chains.     Ames. 

5.  Ornament.     Prov.  i.  9. 

6.  A  series  of  things  linked  together;  a  series  of 
things  connected  or  following  in  succession;  as,  a 
chain  of  causes,  of  ideas,  or  events ;  a  chain  of 
being. 

7.  A  range,  or  line  of  things  connected  ;  as,  a  chain 
of  mountains. 

8.  A  series  of  links,  forming  an  instrument  to 
measure  land. 

9.  A  string  of  twisted  wire,  or  something  similar, 
to  hang  a  watch  on,  and  for  other  purposes. 

10.  In  France,  a  measure  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  va- 
rious commodities,  of  various  length. 

11.  In  shiu-hnilding, chains  arc  strong  links  or  plates 
of  iron,  bolted,  at  the  lower  end,  to  the  ship's  side, 


used  to  contain  the  blocks  called  dcud-syss,  by  which 
the  shrouds  of  the  mast  are  extended. 

12.  The  warp  in  weaving,  as  in  French. 

13.  Chain,  in  surveying  land,  is  in  length  four  rods 
or  perches,  or  sixty-six  feet.  It  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred links,  each  link  7-^2^  inches. 

Chain-wales,  (of  a  ship.)     See  Channel. 

Top-chain  ;  on  board  a  ship,  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail- 
yards  in  time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away.  Encyc. 
CHAIN,  ii.  t.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  connect  with  a  chain  ; 
to  fasten  or  hind  with  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  a 
chain. 

2.  To  enslave  ;  to  keep  in  slavery. 

And  which  mere  l.l.st  >  \vhe  ch.aine-1  his  country,  say, 

Or  he  whus''  virtu.'  sighed  lu  luse  a  day  r  Pope. 

3.  To  guard  with  a  chain,  as  a  harbor  or  passage. 

4.  To  unite;  to  form  chain-work. 
CHAINED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  fast  or  bound  by  a  chain ; 

connected  by  a  chain  ;  bound  ;  enslaved. 

CHaIN'ING,  ppr.  Binding,  fastening,  or  connecting 
with  a  chain  ;  binding,  or  attaching  to;  enslaving. 

CHAIN'LESS,  a.     Having  no  chains. 

CHAIN'-I'UMP,  n*  A  pump  consisting  of  a  long 
chain,  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves 
or  buckets,  moving  on  two  wheels,  one  above,  the 
other  below,  passing  downward  through  a  wooden 
tube,  and  returning  through  another.  It  is  managed 
by  a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be  em- 
ployed at  mice.  Encyc. 

CHXIN'-SHOT,  7i.*  Two  balls,  or  half  balls,  connect- 
ed by  a  chain,  and  used  in  naval  battles  to  cut  down 
masts,  or  cut  away  shrouds  and  rigging. 

CIlAIN'-WdHK,  ».  Work  consisting  of  threads, 
cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the  form  of 
a  chain,  as  lineal  chaining  or  tambour-work,  reticu- 
lation or  net  work,  &c.  Ed.  Encyc. 

CHaIR,  h.  [Fr.  chaire,  a  pulpit,  contracted  from  Norm. 
cadiere,  as  chain  from  catena;  Ann.  cadarn,  or  cador 


It.  cathaoir ,-  L.  cathedra  ;  Gr.  Katitiua,  connected  with 
Ka6er  uat,  to  sit,  Kara  and  i.rouai ;  W.       ' 
or  stool.] 


cadair,  a  i 


1.  A  movable  seat ;  a  frame  with  a  bottom  made 
of  different  materials,  used  for  persons  to  sit  in; 
originally,  a  stool,  and  anciently,  a  kind  of  pulpit 
in  churches. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice,  or  of  authority ;  as,  a  chair  of 
state. 

3.  A  seat  for  a  professor,  or  his  office  ;  as,  the  pro- 
fessor's chair. 

4.  The  seat  for  a  speaker  or  presiding  officer  of  a 
public  council  or  assembly;  as,  the' speaker's  chair; 
and,  by  a  metonymy,  the  speaker  himself;  as,  to  ad- 
dress the  chair. 

5.  A  sedan  ;  a  vehicle  on  poles  borne  by  men. 

6.  A  pulpit.  Burnet. 

7.  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse ; 
a  gig- 

8.  Supreme  office  or  magistracy. 

When  Governor  Shule  came  to  the  chair,  «ereral   of  the  old 

9.  The  iron  blocks  which  support  and  secure  the 
rails  in  a  railway. 

10.  Chair,  and  chair-day,  are  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  the  evening  of  life;  as,  "In  thy  chair-days  thus 
to  die  in  ruffian  battle."  Toone. 

Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.  Shak. 

Citrule  chair  ;  an  ivory  seat,  placed  on  a  car,  used 
by  the  prime  magistrates  of  Rome. 

CHaIR,  v.  t.  To  cany  publicly  in  a  chair  in  triumph  ; 
applied  to  a  candidate  for  office  who  has  gained  his 
election.     [Eng.] 

CHaIR' ED,  pp.  or  a.    Carried  or  seated  on  a  chair. 

CHaIR'ING,  ppr.  and  n.  Carrying  a  successful  can- 
didate in  a  chair,  in  token  of  triumph.     [Eng.] 

CHaIR'MAN,  n.  The  presiding  officer  or  speaker  of 
an  assembly,  association,  or  company  ;  particularly  of 
a  legislative  house  ;  also,  the  president  or  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  committee. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  carry  a  chair.  Dryden. 

CHAIR'MAN-SIIIP,  77.  The  office  of  a  chairman  or 
presiding  officer  of  a  meeting.  Parriana. 

CHAISE,  (shftze,)  it.  [Fr.  chaise,  a  seat  or  chair.  Gin. 
It.  seggia.] 

A  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ;  a 
gig.     It  is  open  or  covered. 

€HA -La'ZA,  n.  [Gr.]  In  botany,  a  small,  brown 
spot  upon  the  testa  of  a  seed,  formed  by  the  union 
of  certain  vessels  proceeding  from  the  hilum  ;  a  part 
of  a  ceed,  springing  from  an  expansion  of  the  raphe, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 
Lindley. 

€HAI,-CE-DON'l€,  a.    Pertaining  to  chalcedony. 

€HAL-CED'0-NY,  or  CHAL'CE-DO-NY,  n.  [from 
Chalcedon,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Byzan- 
tium. Pliny  informs  us  that  Chalcedon  signifies 
the  town  of  blind  men.  The  last  syllable,  then,  is 
the  Celtic  dun,  English  town,  a  fact  that  the  histo- 
rian should  not  overlook.     Plin.  lib.  5,  32.] 

An  uncrystallized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz, 
having  a  whilidi  color,  anil  a  luster  nearly  like  wax. 
It  is  found  covering  the  sides  of  cavities  in  amygda- 
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loid,  and  forming  stalactites  in  these  cavitij*,  and  is 
a  deposit  from  infiltrated  silicious  water*.  When 
chalcedony  of  different  colors  is  arranged  in  stripes, 
it  constitutes  agate;  ami  if  the  stripes  are  all  hori- 
zontal, it  is  onyx.  Chrysoprusc  is  greeti  chalcedony  ; 
caruclian,  a  flesh-red,  and   sard,  a   grayish-red  va- 

€HAL-CED'0-NYX,  7i.  A  variety  of  agate,  in  which 
white  and  gray  layers  alternate.  Clcacelund. 

€HAL'CITE,  ?i.     [Gr.  \a\K-><;,  brass.] 

Sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  red  color,  so  far  calcined  as 
to  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid.  Foureroy. 

CHAL-eOG'RA-PHER,    \n.     [Infra.]      An  engraver 

€HAL-€OG'RA-PHIST,  \      on  copper  and  brass. 

CHAL-eOG'RA-PHY,  n.      [Gr.  x«a/cuj,   brass,   and 
ypntbu),  to  write.] 
The  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

CHAL-DA'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea,  anciently  a 
country  on  the  Frat  or  Euphrates,  in  Asia,  called,  in 
Scripture,  Shinar.     Of  this  Babylon  was  the  princi- 

€11  AL-DA'IC,  7i.   The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 

.    deans. 

€HAL'DA-ISM,  7t     An   idiom  or  peculiarity  in  the 

Chaldee  dialect.  Parkhurst. 

CHAL-Dk'AN,  7i.    An  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 
CHAL'DEE,  a.     Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 
CHAL'DEE,  ti.    The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 

CHAL'DRON,  )7i.     [Fr.  chaadron;   Sp.  colder  on ;   It, 

CHAL'DER,      [     caiderune,  a  kettle.    The  same  word 

CHAU'DRON,  )  as  caldron.  Chalder  is  not  in  use  in 
the  United  Slates.] 

A  measure  of  coals  consisting  of  thirty-six  bushels. 
[Pronounced,  in  England,  rhairl'dmn  or  chd'dron.] 

CHA  I/ICE,    «.*  [Fr.   cilice ;    Sp.    ailiz;    It.   calice  ;    D. 
kelk;  G.  kclch;  L.  calix  ;  Gr.  *uAt(.     It  should,  from 
its  etymology,  have  been  written  Calice.] 
A  cup  or  bowl  ;  usually,  a  <  oinmiinion-cup. 

CHAL'IC-£D,  (chal'ist,)  a.  Having  a  cell  or  cup  ;  ap- 
plied by  Shakspeare  to  a  flower ;  but  I  believe  tittle 
used. 

CHALK,  (chawk,)  n.  [Sax.  cealc;  D.  Dan.  and  G. 
k'alk ;  Sw.  kalck ;  W.  calc  ;  Corn,  kalch  ;  Ir.  milk  :  L. 
calx  ;  Fr.  chaux.  The  Latin  cali  is  limestone,  chalk- 
stone,  and  the  heel,  and  calco  is  to  kick  and  to  tread. 
In  Italian  calca  is  a  crowd.  The  sense  then  is,  a 
mass  made  compact,  a  clod  or  lump.  If  the  Greek 
XuAif,  flint,  gravel,  is  the  same  word,  the  Latins  de- 
viated from  their  usual  practice  in  writing  calx,  for 
chalx.  These  words  are  probably  connected  in  origin 
with  callus.] 

A  well-known  calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  white 
color,  soft,  and  admitting  no  polish.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  used  as  an  absorbent  and  anti- 
acid.  Cleaveland.     JVichulson.     Kirwan.     JWtin. 

Black  chalk  is  a  species  of  earth  used  by  painters 
for  drawing  on  blue  paper. 

Red  chalk  is  an  indurated  clayey  ocher  used  by 
painters  and  artificers. 

French  chalk  is  steatite  or  soapstone,  a  soft  magne- 
sian  mineral. 

CHALK,  v.  t.  To  rub  with  chalk  ;  to  mark  with  chalk. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk,  as  land. 

3.  From  the  use  of  chalk  in  marking  lines,  the 
phrase  to  chalk  out  is  used  to  signify,  to  lay  out, 
draw  ont,  or  describe  ;  as,  to  chalk  out  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

CHALK'-€UT-TER,  n.    A  man  that  digs  chalk. 

IVoodicard. 


CHALK'ING.ppr.     Marking  with  chalk.  [chalky. 

CHALK'-PIT,  ti.    A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

Johnson. 

CHALK'-SToNE,  n.  In  medicine,  a  concretion  in 
the  hands  and  feet  of  men  violently  affected  by  the 
gout,  once  supposed  to  be  of  a  chalky  nature,  but 
composed  chiefly  of  uric  acid  in  combination  with 
soda.  Brands. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  chalk.  Isaiah. 

CHALK'Y,  (chawk'y,)  a.  Resembling  chalk;  as,  a 
clialky  laste. 

2.  White  with  chalk  ;  consisting  of  chalk;  as, 
chalky  cliffs.  Rows. 

3.  Impregnated  with  chalk  ;  as,  chalky  water 
CHAL'LENGE,  n.      [Norm,  calenge,  an  accusation  ; 

chalunge,  a  claim  ;  challenger,  to  claim  ;  from  the  root 
of  call,  Gr.  KaXsio,  keAam,  L.  ealo.     See  Call.] 

Literally,  a  calling,  or  crying  out,  the  primary  sense 
of  many  words  expressing  a  demand  ;  as,  claim,  L. 
clamo.     Hence,  appropriately, 

1.  A  calling  upon  one  to  right  in  single  combat ;  an 
invitation  or  summons,  verbal  or  written,  to  decide  a 
controversy  by  a  duel.  Hence,  the  letter  containing 
the  summons  is  also  called  a  challenge. 

2.  All  invitation  to  a  contest  of  any  kind ;  as,  a 
challenge  to  a  public  debate. 

3.  The  act  of  a  sentry,  who  challenges  those  who 
appear  at  his  post. 

4.  A  claim  or  demand  made  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right. 

There  must  be  no  clutllenge  of  superiority.  Collier. 
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5.  Among //kWc/-s,  the  opening  and  crying  of  hounds 
at  first  finding  the  scent  of  tlieir  game.  Encyc. 

6.  In  laio,  an  exception  to  jurors  ;  the  claim  of  a 
party  that  certain  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon 
him  or  his  cause  ;  that  is,  a  calling  them  off.  The 
right  of  challenge  is  given,  hoth  in  civil  and  criminal 
trials,  for  certain  causes  which  are  supposed  to  dis- 
qualify a  juror  to  be  an  impartial  judge.  The  right 
of  challenge  extends  either  to  the  whole  panel  or  ar- 
ray, or  only  to  particular  jurors,  called  a  challenge  to 
the  polls  A  principal  challenge,  is  that  which  the  law 
allows  without  cause  assigned.  A  challenge  to  tlie 
favor,  is  when  the  party  alleges  a  special  cause.  In 
criminal  cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge  twenty  ju- 
rors without  assigning  a  cause.  This  is  called  a 
peremptory  challenge.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  elections,  an  exception  to  a  person  as  not  le- 


answer,  for  an  offense,  hy  single  combat  or  duel. 

2.  To  call  to  a  contest  of  any  kind  ;  as,  I  challenge 
a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts,  implying  defiance. 

3.  To  accuse  ;  to  call  to  answer.    Spenser.    Shale. 

4.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand  as  a  right ;  as,  the 
Supreme  Being  challenges  our  reverence  and  homage. 

5.  In  law,  to  call  off  a  juror,  or  jurors  ;  or  to  de- 
mand that  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  a  cause. 
[See  the  noun.] 

6.  In  elections,  to  object  to  a  person  as  not  qualified 
to  vote.     [United  States.] 

7.  To  call  to  the  performance  of  conditions. 
CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  challenged  ; 

that  may  be  called  to  an  account.  Sadler. 

CHAL'LENG-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Called  to  combat  or  to 

contest ;  claimed  ;  demanded  as  due  ;  called  from  a 

jury. 
CHAL'LENG-ER,  it.     One  who  challenges  ;  one  who 

invites  to  a  single  combat ;  one  who  calls  on  another 

by  way  of  defiance.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  claims  superiority  ;  one  who  claims 
any  thing  as  his  right,  or  makes  pretensions  to  it. 

Hooker. 

3.  One  who  calls  a  juror,  or  a  jury,  from  the  trial 
of  his  cause. 

CHAL'LENG-ING,  ppr.    Summoning  to  a  duel,  or  to 

contest ;    claiming   as  a  right ;   defying  ;   calling  off 

from  a  jury. 
CHAL'LIS,   (shal'ly,)   n.      An   elegant,  twilled,  fine 

woolen  fabric,  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Encyc.  of  Dora.  Econ. 
CHA-LYB'E-AN,    a.  [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  steel  well 

tempered.  Milton. 

€HA-LYB'E-ATE,  a.     [L.  chalybs  ;  Gr.  y;a\v<<j,  steel ; 

O.U.  from  Chalybs,  a  town  near  the  Euxine.] 
Impregnated  with  particles  of  iron ;  as,  chalybeate 

€HA-LYB'E-ATE,  n.  Any  water  or  other  liquor  into 
which  iron  enters. 

CHAM,  (kam,)  n.  The  sovereign  prince  of  Tartary. 
Usually  written  Khan. 

GHA-MADE',  (sha-made',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  chiamata, 
a  calling  ;  chiamare,  to  call  ;  L.  clamo;  Sp.  llamada; 
Port,  chamada,  from  chaninr,  to  call.     See  Claim.] 

In  war,  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
inviting  an  enemy  to  a  parley  ;  as  for  making  a  prop- 
osition for  a  truce,  or  for  a  capitulation.  Encyc. 

CHaM'BER,  n.  [Fr.  chambre  ;  Arm.  campr,  cambr  ;  It. 
camera;  Port.  Sp.  camara;  It.  camera;  Gr.  ica/iana,  an 
arched  roof,  vault,  ot  upper  gallery,  a  chamber  ;  D. 
kamer  ;  G.  kam  an  r  ;  Sw.  kam  marc ;  Dan.  hammer;  Ch. 


^cjoq, 


IDp  to  arch  ;  Eth.    r       "-i  kamare,  an  arch  or  vault.] 

1.  An  apartment  in  an  upper  story,  or  in  a  story 
above  tlie  lower  door  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  used 
as  a  lodging-room. 

2.  Any  retired  room  ;  any  private  apartment  which 
a  person  occupies ;  as,  he  called  on  the  judge  at  his 
chamber. 

Joseph  entered  into  his  chamber  and  wept.  —  Gen.  xliii. 

3.  Any  retired  place. 


4.  A  hollow  or  cavity ;  as,  the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

5.  A  place  where  an  assembly  meets,  and  the  as- 
sembly itself,  applied  particularly  to  legislative  and 
judicial  bodies;  as,  star  chamber;  imperial  chamber; 
chamber  of  accounts;  ecclesiastical  chamber;  privy 
chamber  ;  chamber  of  [jeers,  &c. 

6.  In  military  affairs,  the  chamber  of  a  mortar  is  that 
part  of  the  bore  where  the  powder  lies. 

7.  A  powder-chamber,  or  bomb-cha.mber,  a  place  un- 
der ground  for  holding  powder  and  bombs,  where 
they  may  be  safe,  and  secured  from  rains. 

8.  The  chamber  of  a  mine ;  a  place,  generally  of  a 
cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is  confined. 

9.  A  species  of  ordnance.     Qu.  Camden. 

10.  The  clouds.    Ps.  civ. 

11.  Certain  southern  constellations  which  are  hid 
from  us. 

The  chambers  of  the  south.  — Job  be. 
CHAM'BER-COUN'CIL,  n.   A  private  or  secret  coun- 
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CHaM'BER-COUN'SEL,  n.  A  counselor  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  a  private  apartment,  but  does  not  ad- 
vocate causes  in  court. 

CHaM'BER  OF  OOM'MERCE,  n.  A  board  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  commerce,  chosen  from  among 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city. 

CHAM'BER- WIN'DoW,  n.  The  window  of  a  cham- 
ber. 

CHaM'BER,  v.  i.  To  reside  in  or  occupy  as  a  cham- 
ber. 


( "  t  i  ,\  M '  I :  V,  K ,  v.  t.     To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.  Shak. 
CHa M'BER-JED,  pp.  or  a.    Shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 
Shak. 
2.  a.     In  conchology,  divided  into  compartments  by 

walls  or  partitions  ;  as,  a  chambered  shell.  Buckland. 
CHaM'BER-ER,  n.    One  who  intrigues,  or  indulges  in 

wantonness.  Shak. 

CHAM'BER-FEL'LOW,  n.    One  who  sleeps  in  the 

same  apartment.  Spectator. 

CHaM'BER-HANG'ING,  n.     Tapestry  or  hangings 

for  a  chamber. 
CHAM'BER-ING,  n.     Wanton,  lewd,  immodest  beha- 
vior.    Rom.  xiii. 
CH  AM'BER-LAIN,  (-lin,)  n.  [Fr.  chambcllan ;  Arm.  cam- 

brelan  ;  Sp.  camarero  ;  Port,  camareiro  ;  It.  camerlingo  ; 

D.  kamerling ;  Dan.  kammer-lierre;  L.  camerarius.] 

1.  An  officer  charged  with  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  private  apartments  of  a  monarch  or 
noble.  He  was  originally  keeper  of  the  treasure 
chamber ;  and  hence,  in  some  municipal  corpora- 
tions, tlie  term  denotes  treasurer.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain of  Great  Britain  is  the  sixth  officer  of  the 
crown.  To  him  belong  livery  and  lodging  in  the 
king's  court ;  on  coronation  day,  lie  brings  to  the  king 
his  apparel,  his  sword,  scabbard, &c.  He  dresses  and 
undresses  the  king  on  that  day,  and  waits  on  him  be- 
fore and  after  dinner.  To  him  also  belongs  the  care 
of  providing  all  tilings  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  time 
of  parliament.  Under  him  are  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  and  other  officers.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household  has  the  oversight  of  all  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  the 
precinct  of  the  bed-chamber,  of  the  wardrobe,  phy- 
sicians, chaplains,  harbors,  tec,  and  administers  the 
oath  to  all  officers  above  stairs. 

The  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  of  London,  of 
Chester,  of  North  Wales,  &.c,  are  receivers  of 
rents  and  revenues.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers  in 
an  inn,  or  hotel. 

CHAM'BER-LAIN-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  charh- 

CHAM'BER-L?E,  n.     Urine.  [berlain. 

CHaM'BER-MaID,  7t.  A  woman  who  has  the  care 
of  chambers,  making  the  beds,  and  cleaning  the 
rooms,  or  who  dresses  a  lady,  and  waits  upon  her  in 
her  apartment. 

CHAM'BER-POT,  n.     A  vessel  used  in  bed-rooms. 

CHAM'BER-PRAC'TICE,  n.  The  practice  of  coun- 
selors at  law,  who  give  their  opinions  in  private,  but 
do  not  appear  in  court. 

CHAM'BREL,  n.  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg.  In  New  England,  pro- 
nounced gambrrl,  which  see. 

CHA-ME'LE-ON,  «.*  [I,,  chama-leon  ;  Gr.  xapai\coii'.] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta,  or  lizard,  with  a 
naked  body,  a  tail,  and  four  feet.  The  body  is  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  and  the  tail  five  inches  ;  with 
this  it  clings  to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  skin  is 
cold  to  the  touch,  and  contains  small  grains,  or  emi- 
nences, of  a  bluish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  all  parts  of  the  body  become  of 
a  grayish-brown,  or  tawny  color.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  greatly  changing  its  color.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa  ami  Asia.  Encyc. 

CHA-ME'LE-ON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  change  into  various 
colors.  Diet. 

CHAM'FER,  v.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  echancrer,  to 
hollow,  to  cut  sloping;  Arm.  chancra;  said  to  be 
from  cancer.'] 

1.  To  channel ;  to  cut  a  furrow,  as  in  a  column, 
or  to  cut  into  a  sloping  form,  or  bevel. 

Johnson.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

2.  To  wrinkle.  Shak. 
CHAM'FER,     )  n.  A  small  gutter,  or  furrow,  cut  in 
CHAM'FRET,  j      wood,  or  other  hard  material. 

2.  A  slope,  or  bevel. 
CHAM'FER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Cut  into  furrows,  or  cut 

sloping,  or  beveling. 
CHAM'FER-ING,  ppr.    Cutting  a  gutter  in  ;  cutting 

in  a  slope,  or  bevel. 
CHAM'ITE,  7i.     Fossil  remains  of  the  Chama,  a  shell. 
CHAM'LET.     See  Camlet. 

CHAM'OIS,  (sham'my  or  sha-moi',)  n.  |Fr.,from  It. 
camona  ;  Sp.  gamma,  from  gamo,  a  buck.] 

An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  whose  skin  is  made 
into  soft  leather,  called  chamois,  or  chatnois  leather. 
It  is  now  arranged  with  the  antelopes.      Cnvier. 
€HAM'0-MiLE,  n.     [Gr.  xauai,  on  the  ground,  and 
pnUv,  an  apple.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Jlnthcmis  nobilis ;  a  bitter 
plant,  much  used  in  medicine. 
CHAMP,  v.  t.     [Fr.  champayer,  I  have  not  found.    Qu. 
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Gr.  KaiTTo>,  for  7ii  is  often  casual  before  a  labial,  and 
in  Gr.  yaptbai  is  the  jaws.] 

1.  To  bite  with  repeated  action  of  the  teeth  ;  as,  a 
horse  champs  the  bit. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces ;  to  chew ;  to  masticate  ; 
to  devour.  Dryden. 

CHAMP,  v.  i.  To  chew  ;  to  perform  the  action  of 
biting  by  repeated  motion  of  the  teeth  ;  as,  to  champ 
upon  the  bit.  Booker. 

CHAM-PaGNE',  (sham-pane',)  n.  A  kind  of  brisk, 
sparkling  wine,  from  Champagne,  in  France. 

CHAM-PaIGN',  n.  [from  camp,  or  the  same  root.]  A 
flat,  open  country.  Bacon.     Milton. 

CHAM-PAIGN',  (sham-pane',)  a.  Level,  open  ;  as 
a  champaign  country. 

CHAM-PaIN',  71.  In  heraldry,  champain,  or  point 
champain,  is  a  mark  of  dishonor  in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  him  who  has  killed  a  prisoner  of  war  after  he  has 
asked  for  quarter.  Encyc. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  (shang  de  marz,)  [Fr. ;]  literally, 
the  field  of  Mars  ;  an  extensive,  open  space  in  Paris, 
used  for  military  reviews  and  public  assemblies. 

CH A.MP'ED,  pp.     Bitten  ;  chewed. 

CHAMP'ER,  ii.     One  that  champs,  or  bites. 

CHAM'PER-TOR,  n.  [See  Champerty.]  In  law, 
one  who  is  guilty  of  rhompertn.  which  see. 

CHAM'PER-TY,  n.  [Fr.  champart,  field-rent ;  champ, 
L.  campas,  a  field,  and  part,  a  share,  or  partir,  to  di- 
vide, campum  partirc.] 

A  species  of  maintenance,  being  a  bargain  with  a 
plaintiff,  or  defendant,  to  divide  the  Isnd,  or  other 
matter  in  suit,  between  them,  if  they  prevail  ; 
whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's 
suit  at  his  own  expense.  The  purchase  of  a  suit,  or 
of  the  right  of  suing.  Blackstone. 

CHAM-PIGN'ON,  (sham-pin'yon,)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  kind 
of  edible  mushroom. 


campcon  ;  Port,  campcam,  or  campiani  ;  It.  campione  ; 
D.  hamper,  or  kampvegter ;  G.  kampfer.  In  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  camp,  or  kamp,  signifies  a  combat, 
and  in  some  of  them,  a  camp ;  Sax.  campa,  a  camp, 
and  a  combat;  cempa,  a  soldier,  warrior,  or  gladia- 
tor ;  W.  camp,  a  game,  a  feat ;  campiaw,  to  contend 
in  a  game.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
campus.  It  was  originally  the  plain,  or  open  place 
appropriated  to  games,  spurts,  and  athletic  exercises.] 
'1.  A  man  who  undertakes  a  combat  in  the  place 
or  cause  of  another.  Bacon. 

2.  A  man  who  fights  in  his  own  cause  in  a  duel. 

3.  A  hero ;  a  brave  warrior.  Hence,  one  who  is 
hold  in  contest;  as,  a  chamvicn  for  the  truth. 

CHAM'PI-ON,  v.  t.     To  challenge  to  a  combat.    Shak. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ED,  pp.     Challenged  to  combat. 

CHAM'Pl-ON-ESS,  n.     A  female  champion.    Fairfax. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ING,  ppr.     Challenging  to  combat. 

CHAM'PI-ON-SHIP,  7i.     State  of  being  a  champion. 
JV.  A.  Rev. 

CHAM-PoL'LION-IST,(sham-pol'yun-ist,)  n.  A  fol- 
lower of  Champoilion  the  younger,  in  respect  to 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

CHANCE,  71.  [Fr.  chance;  Norm,  cheannce;  Arm. 
chancz ;  D.  leans  ;  G.  schanie.  This  seems  to  be  from 
the  participle  of  the  French  verb  chdoir,  to  fail,  Sp. 
caer,  from  the  L.  cado,  or  directly  from  the  Latin 
cadens,  cadentia.] 

1.  An  event  that  happens,  falls  out,  or  takes  place, 
without  being  contrived,  intended,  expected,  or  fore- 
seen ;  the  effect  of  an  unknown  cause,  or  the  unu- 
sual or  unexpected  effect  of  a  known  cause ;  acci- 
dent ;  casualty ;  fortuitous  event ;  as,  time  and 
chance  happen  to  all. 

2.  Fortune ;  what  fortune  may  bring ;  as,  they 
must  take  their  cliancc. 

3.  An  event,  good  or  evil ;  success  or  misfortune  ; 
luck.  Slwk. 

4.  Possibility  of  an  occurrence  ;  opportunity. 

Your  ladyship  may  have  a  cluince  to  escape  this  address.    Sm/t. 

CHANCE,  v.  i.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to  come,  or 
arrive,  without  design  or  expectation. 

Ah,  Casca,  tell  u,  ulna  h  eh  chanced  to-day.      '         '     Shak. 

CHANCE,  a.  Happening  by  chance  ;  casual ;  as,  a 
chance  comer. 

CHXNCE'A-BLE,  a.     Accidental  ;  casual  ;  fortuitous. 

CHaNCE'A-BLY,  adv.     Casually  ;  by  chance. 

CHANCE'-€OM-ER,  (-kum'er,)  n.  One  who  comes 
unexpectedly.  Addison. 

CHANCED,  (ch.inst,)  pp.  of  Chance. 

CHXNCE'FUL,  a.     Hazardous.  Spenser. 

CHANCING,  ppr.     Happening. 

CHANCE'-MED'LEY,  «.  [chance  and  medley,  a  mix- 
ture;  but  more  properly,  rhandrmell,  .Norm.  Fr.,a  hot 
debate,  strife,  or  quarrel  ;  chaud,  hot,  from  L.  calidus, 
and  mellcr,  for  weslrr,  to  mix.] 

In  law,  the  killing  of  another  in  self-defense  upon 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter.  The  term 
has  been  sometimes  applied  io  any  kind  of  homicide 
by  misadventure,  but,  in  strictness,  is  applicable  to 
such  killing  only  as  happens  in  defending  one's  self 
against  assault.         Blackstone.     P.  Cyc.     Bouvier. 
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CHAN'CEL,  71.  [Fr.  chancel,  or  cha.nceau;  L.  cancelli, 
lattices, or  cross-burs,  inclosing  the  place  ;  Sp.  caned, 
concilia, a  wooden  screen,  a  wicker  gate  ;  It.  canccllo, 
balustrades;  Gr.  Kiy^Xti  ;  Cb.  hp)p  kankcl,  or  kan- 
luid,  network;  Syr.  id.     See  Cancel.] 

That  part  of  a  church,  between  the  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  and  the  balustrade,  or  railing,  that 
incloses  it,  or  that  part  where  the  altar  is  placed  ; 
formerly  inclosed  with  lattices,  or  cross-bars,  as  now 
with  rails.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

CHAN'CEL-LOR,  71.  [Fr.  clumcelier;  Arm.  chanceilher, 
or  canceller  ;  Sp.  canciller  ;  Port,  chanceller ;  It.  can- 
celliere;  D.  kanselirr  :  G.  kanzler;  Sw.  cantilcr;  Dan. 
kantslcr  or  cantsler  ;  L.  cancellarius,  a  scribe,  secreta- 
ry, notary,  or  chancellor  ;  from  caucello,  to  make  lat- 
tice-work, to  cancel,  or  blot  out  by  crossing  the  lines  ; 
or  from  carcelli,  lattices,  because  the  secretary  sat 
behind  lattices.] 

Originally,  a  chief  notary  or  scribe,  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors;  but  in  En  island,  in  later  times,  an 
officer  invested  with  judicial  powers,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  superintendence  of  all  charters,  letters, 
and  other  official  writings  of  the  crown,  that  required 
to  be  solemnly  authenticated.  Hence  this  officer 
became  the  keeper  of  the  greal  seal.  From  the  Ro- 
man empire,  this  office  passed  to  the  church,  and 
hence  every  bishop  has  Ins  chancellor. 

The  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seat,  is  the  highest  officer  of  the 
crown.  He  is  a  privy  counselor  by  his  office,  and 
prolocutor  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.  To 
him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  he  is  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  founded  by  the  king, 
guardian  of  all  charitable  uses,  and  judge  of  the  high 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Chancellor  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  the  bishop's 
lawyer,  versed  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  to  direct 
the  bishop  in  causes  of  the  church,  civil  and  criminal. 

Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  is  an  officer  who  hears 
lessons  and  lectures  in  the  church,  by  himself  or  his 
vicar,  inspects  schools,  hears  causes,  applies  the 
seal,  writes  and  dispatches  letters  of  the  chapter, 
keeps  the  books,  Sec. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  is  an  officer  who  pre- 
sides in  that  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  uf 
the  crown.  He  has  power,  with  the  lord  treasurer, 
to  lease  the  crown  lands,  and  with  others,  to  com- 
pound for  forfeitures  on  penal  statutes.  He  is  the 
highest  finance  minister  of  the  British  government. 

Chancellor  of  a  university,  is  an  officer  who  seals 
the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  &c.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  usually  one  of  the  prime  nobility, 
elected  by  the  students  in  convocation  ;  and  he  holds 
the  office  for  life.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
government  of  the  university.  The  chancellor  of 
Cambridge  is  also  elected  from  among  the  prime  no- 
bility ;  he  does  not  hold  his  office  for  life,  but  may 
be  elected  every  three  years. 

Chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  other  mil- 
itary orders,  is  an  officer  who  seals  the  commissions 
and  mandates  of  the  chapter  and  assembly  of  the 
knights,  keeps  the  register  of  their  proceedings,  and 
delivers  their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

In  France,  a  secretary  is,  in  some  cases,  called  a 
cluincellor.  In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor  is  the 
judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  established 
by  statute. 

In  Scripture,  a  master  of  the  decrees,  or  president 
of  the  council.  Ezra  iv. 
CHAN'OEL-LOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  chancel- 
lor; the  time  during  which  one  is  chancellor. 
CHAN'CE-RY,  7i.  [Fr.  chancelleries  Arm.  cancellery ; 
Sp  chancilleria ;  It.  cancellcria  ;  L.  canccllaria,  from 
cancelli,  lattices,  or  from  the  judge,  who  presided  in 
the  court.] 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  highest  court  of  justice, 
next  to  the  parliament,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
tribunals;  one  ordinary,  being  a  court  of  common 
law  ;  the  other  extraordinary,  or  a  court  of  equity. 
The  ordinary  legal  court  holds  pleas  of  recognizances 
acknowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  of  scire  facias 
for  repeal  of  letters  patent,  writs  of  partition,  and  all 
personal  actions  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
court.  But  if  the  parties  come  to  issue  in  fact,  this 
court  can  not  try  it  by  a  jury  ;  but  the  record  must  be 
delivered  to  the  King's  Bench.  From  this  court  issue 
all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
missions of  charitable  uses,  bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lu- 
nacy, &c. 

The  extraordinary  court,  or  Court  of  Equity,  pro- 
ceeds upon  rules  of  equity  and  conscience,  moderates 
the  rigor  of  the  common  law,  and  gives  relief  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  common  law 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  equity.      [courts. 
CH  AN'CRE,  (shank'er,)  n.    [Fr.  chancre ;  Arm.  charter. 

The  same  as  cancer,  canker!] 
A  venereal  ulcer. 
CHAN'CliOUS,   (shank'rus,)  a.     Ulcerous;    having 

the  qualities  of  a  chancre. 
CHAN-DE-LIER',    (shan-de-leer',)   n.     [Fr.   id.;    Sp. 

candelero  ;  It.  candeliere;  Arm.  cantoloir,  or  cantuler; 

from  L.  candela,  a  candle,  from  caneo,  to  shine.] 
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1.  A  frame  with  branches  to  hold  a  number  of 
candles,  to  illuminate  a  public  or  large  room. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  movable  parapet,  serving  to 
support  fascines  to  cover  pioneers. 

CHAND'LER,  ti.  [Q.U.  Fr.  chandelier ;  or  rather  Teu- 
tonic liandlcr.     See  Corn-Chandler.] 

A  general  term  for  a  dealer,  the  particular  meaning 
being  determined  by  a  prefix,  as,  VaWuvi -chandler, 
ship-chandler,  &c. 

CHAND'LER-LY,  ado.    Like  a  chandler.       Milton. 

CHAND'LER-Y,  ti.  The  commodities  sold  by  a 
chandler. 

CHAND'RY,  ti.    The  place  where  candles  are  kept. 
B.  Jonson. 

C  H  AN'FRIN,  ti.    The  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

CHANGE,  o.t.  [Fr.  changer;  It.  cangiare  ;  Arm.  ece- 
inch  ,-  Norm,  cluunnnt;  exchanging.  Q.U.  Is  this  rad- 
ically the  same  word  as  It.  cambio,  cambiare,  Sp.  id.  ?] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one  state  to  an- 
other ;  to  alter,  or  make  different ;  to  vary  in  exter- 
nal form,  or  in  essence ;  as,  to  change  the  color  or 
shape  of  a  thing  ;  to  change  the  countenance ;  to 
change  the  heart  or  life. 

2.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  to 
shift ;  as,  to  change  the  clothes. 

Be  clean  and  change  your  garments.  —Gen.  ixxt. 

3.  To  quit  one  thing  or  state  for  another  ;  followed 
by  for;  as,  persons  educated  in  a  particular  religion 
do  not  readily  cliange  it  for  another. 

4.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  as,  will  you 
change  conditions  with  me  ? 

5.  To  barter  ;  to  exchange  goods ;  as,  to  change  a 
coach  for  a  chariot, 

6.  To  quit,  as  one  place  for  another ;  as,  to  change 
lodgings. 

7.  To  give  one  kind  of  money  for  another ;  to  alter 
the  form  or  kind  of  money,  by  receiving  the  value 
in  a  different  kind  ;  as,  to  changebmk  notes  for  silver  ; 
or  to  give  pieces  of  a  larger  denomination  for  an 
equivalent  in  pieces  of  smaller  denomination  ;  as,  to 
change  an  eagle  for  dollars,  or  a  sovereign  for  six- 
pences, or  to  change  a  dollar  into  cents;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  change  dollars  for  or  into  eagles,  giv- 
ing money  of  smaller  denomination  for  larger. 

8.  To  become  acid  or  tainted  ;  to  turn  from  a  nat- 
ural state  of  sweetness  and  purity;  as,  the  wine  is 
changed;  thunder  and  lightning  are  said  to  change 
milk. 

To  change  a  horse,  or  to  change  hand,  is  to  turn  or 
bear  the  horse's  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 


CHANGE,  v.  i.  To  be  altered  ;  to  undergo  variation  ; 
as,  men  sometimes  chaage  for  the  better,  often  for 
the  worse. 

I  am  Jehovah ;  I  change  not.  —  Mai.  iii. 
2.  To  pass  the  sun,  as  the  moon  in  its  orbit;  as, 
the  moon  will  change  the  14th  of  this  month. 

CHANGE,  ti.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form, 
state,  quality,  or  essence;  or  a  passing  from  one 
state  or  form  to  another;  as,  a  change  of  counte- 
nance; a  change  of  habits  or  principles. 

2.  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other; vicissitude;  as,  a  chun  ge  of  seasons  ;  a.  change 
of  objects  on  a  journey  ;  a  change  of  scenes. 

3.  A  revolution  ;  as,  a  change   of  government. 

4.  A  passing  by  the  sun,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  monthly  revolution  ;  as,  a  change  of  the  moon. 

5.  A  different  state  by  removal  ;    novelty;  variety. 
Our  fathers  did,  fur  change,  to  France  repair.  Dryden. 

6.  Alteration  in  the  order  of  ringing  bells  ;  variety 
of  sounds. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing.  Holder. 

7.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  another. 

Thirty  changes  of  raiment.  —  Judges  xiy. 

8.  Small  coins  of  money,  which  may  be  given  for 
larger  pieces. 

9.  The  balance  of  money  paid  beyond  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  ;  as,  I  gave  the  clerk  a  bank  note 
for  his  cloth,  and  he  gave  me  the  change. 

10.  The  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  death. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed    time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 

11.  Change,  for  exchange;  a  place  where  merchants 
and  others  meet  to  transact  business  ;  a  building  ap- 
propriated for  mercantile  transactions. 

12.  In  arithmetic,  permutation  ;  variation  of  num- 
bers. Thirteen  numbers  admit  of  6,227,020,800 
changes,  or  different  positions. 

CHANGE-A-BIL'I-TY,  ti.    Changeableness,  which  is 

generally  used.  Fleming. 

CHANGE' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  change ;   subject  to 

alteration  ;  fickle  ;   inconstant ;   mutable  ;  variable  ; 

as,  a  person  of  a  changeable  mind. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of   suffering  alteration   of 

external  appearance  ;  as,  changeable  silk. 
CHANGE'A-BLE-NESS,  ti.      The  quality  of   being 

changeable  ;   fickleness  ;   inconstancy  ;    instability ; 

mutability 
2.  Susceptibility  of  change,  or  alteration.   Hooker 
CHaNGE'A-BLY,  adv.     Inconstantly. 
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CHaNG'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Altered  ;  varied  ;  turned  ;  con 
verted  ;  shifted. 

CHaNGE'FJJL,    a.      Full    of   change  ;    inconstant  , 
mutable  ;    fickle  ;    uncertain  ;    subject  to  alteration 
Pope. 

CHaNGE'LESS,  a.  Constant ;  not  admitting  altera- 
tion. 

CHANGE  LING,  n.  [change  mi  ling.  It  is  said  this 
word  originated  in  a  superstitious  opinion  that  fairies 
steal  children,  and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid 
in  their  places.    Johnson.] 

1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 


2.  An  idiot ;  a  fool.  Dryden.     Locke. 

3.  One  apt  to  change  ;  a  waverer.  Shak. 

4.  Any  thing  changed  and  put  in  the  place  of 
another.  Shale. 

CHANG'ER,  71.  One  who  alters  the  form  of  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  is  employed  in  changing  and  discount- 
ing money  j  a  money-changer. 

3.  One  given  to  change. 

CHaNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Altering;  turning;  putting 

one  thing  for  another;   shifting. 
CHaNG'ING,  ti.     An  altering,  or  putting  one  thing  for 

another. 
CHaNG'ING-PIeCE,  7i.    A  term  of  contempt  for  one 

who  is  fickle  or  changeable.  Shak. 

CHAN'NEL,  w.     [Ir.  cainneal;  Fr    canal;  L.  canalis; 

Arm.   can,  or  canol.     It  is  a  different  spelling  of 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  passage  ;  a  place  of  passing 
or  flowing  ;  particularly,  a  water-course. 

2.  The  place  where  a  river  flows,  including  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  more  appropriately, 
the  deeper  part  or  hollow  in  which  the  principal 
current  flows. 

3.  The  deeper  part  of  a  strait,  bay,  or  harbor,  where 
the  principal  current  flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh 
water,  or  which  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  track 
of  a  ship. 

4.  That  through  which  anything  passes;  means 
of  passing,  conveying,  or  transmitting  ;  as,  the  news 
was  conveyed  to  us  by  different  chamiels. 

5.  A  gutter  or  furrow  in  a  column. 

6.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  strait,  or  narrow  sea  be- 
tween two  continents,  or  between  a  continsi  id 
an  isle  ;  as,  the  British  or  Irish  channel. 

7.  Channels  of  a  ship  ;  broad  pieces  of  plank  bolted 
edgewise  to  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  and  used  for 
spreading  tin;  lower  rigging.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

CHAN'NEL,  v.  t.    To  form  a  channel  ;  to  cut  chan- 
nels in ;  to  groove  ;  as,  to  channel  a  field  or  a  column. 
Wotton. 

CHAN'NEL--ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  channels  grooved 
longitudinally. 

CHAN'NEL-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  channels;  grooving 
longitudinally. 

CHAN'SON,  (shan'son,)  ti.     [Fr.]    A  song.      Shak. 

CHANT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chanter;  L.  canto,  cantus ;  W. 
acanu ;  Arm.  cana,  cannein ;  It.  cautare ;  Sp.  aild 
Port,  cantar;  L.  cano.     See  Cant.] 

1.  To  sing ;  to  utter  with  a  melodious  voice  ;  that 
is,  to  cant  or  throw  the  voice  in  modulations. 


2.  To  celebrate  in  song ;  as,  to  chant  the  praises  of 
Jehovah. 

3.  To  sing  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT,  v.  i.    To  sing ;  to  make   melody  with  the 


2.  To  sing  after  Hie  manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT, ti.     Song;  melody. 

2.   A  peculiar  kind  of  sacred  music,  in  which  prose 
is  sung  with  less  variety  of  intonation  than  in  com- 
mon airs. 
CHANT'ED,  pp.     Sung;  uttered  with  modulations  of 

voice  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT'ER,  71.     One  who  chants ;  a  singer  or  song- 
ster. Pope. 

2.  The  chief  singer,  or  priest  of  the  chantry. 

Gregory. 

3.  The  pips  which  sounds  the  tenor  or  treble  in  a 
bagpipe. 

CHANT'I-CLEER,  ti.    [chant  and  clear,  Fr.  clair.] 

A  cock,  so  called  from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of 
his  voice  in  crowing.  Dryden. 

CHANT'ING,;i/tr.  or  a.  Singing;  uttering  a  melodious 
voice ;  repeating  words  with  a  singing  voice  after 
the-  manner  of  a  chant. 

CHANT'ING,  71.  The  act  of  singing  or  uttering  after 
the  manner  of  a  chant. 

CHANT'RESS,  7i.    A  female  singer.  Milton. 

CHANT'RY,  «.     [Fr.  chantrerie,  from  chant] 

An  endowed  chapel  where  one  or  more  priests 
daily  sing  or  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  or 
such  as  they  appoint.  Cowel. 

CHA-OL'O-GY,  ti.    A  treatise  on   chaos,  or  chaotic 

CHa'OS,  (ka'os,)  n.  [L.  chaos ;  Gr.  %a»j.J  [matter. 
That  confusion,  or  confused  mass  in  which  mat- 
ter is  supposed  to  have  existed,  before  it  was  sep- 
arated into  its  different  kinds,  and  reduced  to  order 
by  the  creating  power  of  God  :  "Rudis  indigestaque. 
moles."  Ovid. 
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CHA 

2.  Any  mixed  mass,  without  due  form  or  order ; 
as,  a  chaos  of  materials. 

3.  Confusion;  disorder;  a  state  in  which  the  parts 
are  undistinguished.  Donne. 

eHA-OT'lC,   a.      Resembling   chaos;   confused;    as, 
the  earth  was  originally  in  a  chaotic  state 

CHAP  or  CHAP,».  t.  [Ar.  i_-,  .=»  jabia,  to  cut  off  or  out, 

tc  castrate ;  i_>L^>  jauba,  to  split,  rend,  tear,  or  cleave, 

to  cut.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  G.  and  D.  happen, 
Dan.  kappcr,  Fr.  couper ;  but  these  agree  better  with 

or  t= %A  <:~~<  kabaa  or  kayafa,  to  cut. 


CHA 


Ar. 


See  Chop  and  Gape.] 
To  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the 

hand.     Dry  weather  chaps  the  earth  ;  cold  dry  winds 

chop  the  hands. 
CHAP  or  CHAP,  v.  i.    To  crack  ;  to  open  in  long  slits  ; 

as,  the  eartli  chaps;  the  hands  chap. 
CHAP  or  CHAP,   n.      A  longitudinal   cleft,  gap,  or 

chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  hands 

or  fset. 
CHAP,  n.     [Sax.  cea.fi,  a  beak,  or  chap ;  pi.  ceafias, 

the  chaps.] 

The  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  jaw. 

It  is  applied  to  beasts,  and  vulgarly  to  men  ;  gener- 
ally in  the  plural,  the  chaps  or  mouth. 
CHAP,  n.    A  man  or  a  boy  ;  a  youth.  It  is  used  also  in 

the  sense  of  a  buyer.    "  If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is 

your  chap."     In  this  sense  it  coincides  with  chapman. 

[See  Cheap.]  Steele. 

CHAP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ceapian.] 

To  cheapen.     [JVot  usnl.] 
CHAP-AR-RAL',  n.  [Sp.,  from  chaparra,  an  evergreen 

oak.] 

A  thicketof  low  evergreen  oaks.  JVrwman's  Diet. 
CHAP'-BOOK,   7!.     [See  Chapman  and  Cheap.]     A 

small  book,  carried  about  for  sale  by  hawkers. 
CHaPE,  71.     [Fr.  chape,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  a  cover, 

a  churchman's  cop-,  the   head  of  an  alembic;  Arm. 

chap;  Sp.  chapa,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  covering  some 

kind  of  work.     Q,u.  cap.] 

1.  The  catch  of  any  thing,  as  the  hook  of  a  scab- 
bard, or  the  catch  of  a  buckle,  by  which  it  is  held  to 
the  back  strap. 

2.  A  brass  or  silver  tip,  or  case,  that  strengthens 
the  end  of  a  scabbard.  Johnson.     Ph  Hips. 

CHAP'EAU,  (shap'po,)  77. ;  pi.  Chapeaux,  (shap'poze.) 
[Fr.]     A  hai  :  in  heraldry,  a  cap  or  bonnet. 

CHAP'EAU  BRAS,  (shap'po  bra,)  11.  A  military  hat 
which  can  be  flattened  and  put  under  the  arm, 
(bras,) 

CliAP'EL,  11.  [Fr.  chapelle;  L.  capclla;  Arm.  chapel; 
Sp.  capilla,  a  chapel,  a  hood  or  cowl,  a  chapter  of 
collegians,  a  proof-sheet ;  Port,  capclla;  It.  cappella; 
D.  kapel:  from  the  same  root  as  cap.  It  is  said  that 
the  kings  of  France,  in  war,  carried  St.  Martin's  hat 
into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a  tent  as  a  precious 
relic,  whence  the  place  took  the  name  capella,a  little 
hat,  and  the  priest  who  had  the  custody  of  the  tent 
was  called  capellanus,  now  chaplain.  Hence  the 
word  chapel  came  to  signify  a  private  oratory. 
Encyc.     Lanier.  J 

1.  A  house  for  public  worship,  erected  separate 
from  a  church  ;  primarily,  a  private  oratory,  or  house 
of  worship  belonging  to  a  private  person.  In  Cheat 
Britain  there  are  several  sorts  of  chapels  ;  as, 
parochial  chapels,  distinct  from  the  mother  church  ; 
chapels  which  adjoin  to  and  are  a  part  of  the 
church  ;  such  were  formerly  built  by  honorable  per- 
sons for  burying-places ;  rhapels  of  ease,  additional 
churches,  Im'ilt  in  large  parishes,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabhants  ;  free  rhapels,  which  were 
founded  by  the  king  of  England  ;  rhapels  in  the  uni- 
versities, places  of  worship  belonging  to  particular 
colleges;  domestic  rhapels,  built  by  noblemen  or  gen- 
tleman for  the  use  of  their  families.  Encyc. 

2.  In  England,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

3.  A  printer's  work-house  ;  said  to  be  so  called 
because  printing  was  first  carried  on  in  a  chapel. 
Also,  an  association  of  workmen  in  a  printing-office. 

Brailde.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

CHAP'EL,  v.  t.    To  deposit  in  a  chapel.    Bcaum.  \-  Fl. 

CHAPE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  chape. 

CHAP'EL-ET,  >         rsv  ,*„„.i.., 

CHAP'LET,       \n-    LFr.chapelet.-i 

A  pair  of  stirrup  leathers,  with  stirrups,  joined  at 
the  top  in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  by  which  they  are 
made  fast  to  the  frame-work  of  the  saddle,  after  they 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  length  and  bearing  of  the 
rider.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CHA1"EL-ING,  77.  The  act  of  turning  a  ship  round 
in  a  light  breeze  of  wind,  when  close-hauled,  so 
that  she  will  lie  the  same  way  as  before.  Mar.  Diet. 

CHAP'EL-LA-NY,  n.  A  place  founded  within  some 
church  and  dependent  thereon.  Ayliffe. 

CHAP'EL-RY,  7t.  The  bounds  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
chapel. 


CHAP'E-RoN,  (shap'e-re-i,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hood  or  cap 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter  in  their  habits.  It 
was  anciently  worn  by  men,  women,  nobles,  and 
populace ;  afterward  appropriated  to  doctors  and  li- 
centiates in  colleges.  The  name  then  passed  to  cer- 
tain devices  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  horses  which 
drew  the  hearse  in  pompous  funerals. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  lady  to  public  places  as  a 
guide  and  protector.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CHAP'E-RoN,  (shap'e-ron,)  v.  t.  To  attend  a  lady  to 
public  places  as  a  guide  and  protector. 

CHAP-E-RON'£D,  pp.  Waited  on  in  a  public  assem- 
bly by  a  friend  or  protector. 

CHAP-E-RoN'ING,  ppr.  Attending  on  a  female  in  a 
public  assembly. 

CHAP'-FALL-EN,  (chop'fawln,)  a.  [chap  and  fall.] 
Having  the  lower  chap  depressed  ;  hence,  dejected  ; 
dispirited  ;  silenced.  B.  Jonson. 

CHAI"I-TER,  77.  [Fr.  cliapiteau;  It.  capitcllo;  L.  cap- 
itellum,  from  caput,  a  head.  This  is  a  different  word 
for  Capital.] 

1.  The  upper  part  or  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 
[Obs.]     [See  Capital.] 

2.  That  which  is  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the 
justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest.  Encyc. 

CHAP'LAIN,  (-lin,)  71.  [Fr.  chupclnin  ;  Sp.  capellan  ;  It. 
capellano;  L.  capellanus;  from  chapel.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  who  has  a  chapel,  or  who  per- 
forms seivice  in  a  chapel.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
has  forty-eight  chaplains,  who  attend,  four  each 
month,  to  perform  divine  service  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Princes  also,  and  persons  of  quality,  have  chap- 
lains, who  officiate  in  their  chapels. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  belongs  to  a  ship  of  war,  to  a 
regiment  of  land  forces,  or  to  some  public  institution, 
for  performing  divine  service. 

3.  A  clergyman  who  is  retained  to  perform  divine 
service  in  a  family. 

Chaplains  of  the  pope,  are  auditors  or  judges  of 
causes  in  the  sacred  palace.  Encyc. 

CHAP'LAIN-CV,  71.     The  office  or  station  of  a  chap- 
Iain. 
eHAP'LAIN-SHIP,  77.     The  office  or  business  of  a 
chaplain. 
2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel.  Johnson. 
CHAP'LESS,  a.     Without  any  flesh  about  the  mouth. 
CHAP'LET,  71.     [Fr.  chapelcC]  [Bailey.     Shak. 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head; 
the  circle  of  a  crown. 

2.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  which  they  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
They  are  made  sometimes  of  coral,  of  wood,  of  dia- 
monds, &c,  and  are  called  paternosters.  The  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  probably 
learnt  it  in  the  East,  as  the  Orientals  use  a  kind  of 
chaplet,  called  n  chain,  rehearsing  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  on  each  link,  or  head.  The  Great  Mogul 
is  said  to  have  eighteen  of  these  chains,  all  precious 
stones.  The  Turks  also  use  a  kind  of  chaplet  in 
reciting  their  prayers.  Encyc. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  little  molding,  carved  into 
round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or  the  like. 

4.  In  horsemanship,  a  chapelet,  which  see. 

5.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head.  Johnson. 

6.  A  small  chape]  or  shrine.  Hammond. 
CHAP'MAN,  n.;pl.  Chapmen.      [Sax.  ceapman ;    D. 

koopman  ;  G.  kaufinann  ;  I),  ktobmand.    See  Cheap.] 
L  A  cheapener  ;  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 

Their  chapmen  they  betray.  Dryden. 

2.  A  seller ;  a  market-man.  Shak. 

CHAP'P-ED,  (chapt,)  pp.     Cleft ;  opened,  as  the  sur- 
face or  skin. 
CHAP'PING,  ppr.     Cleaving,  ;n  ihe  surface  or  skin. 
CHAP'PY,  a.    Full  of  chaps;  cleft. 
CHAPS,  71. pi.    The  mouth  or  jaws.     [See  Chap.] 
CHAPT.     See  Chapped. 

CHAP'TER,  71.  [Fr.  chapitre  ;  L.  capitulum.,  a  head  ; 
It.  capitalo  :  Pp.  capitulo  ;  from  L.  caput,  the  head.] 

1.  A  division  of  a  book  or  treatise  ;  as,  Genesis 
contains  fifty  chapters.  Hence  the  phrase,  To  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  that  is,  throughout ;  to  the  end. 

Johnson. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  society  or  community  of 
clergymen,  belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Encyc. 

3.  An  organized  branch  of  some  society  or  frater- 
nity, as  of  the  freemasons,  &c. 

4.  A  place  where  delinquents  receive  discipline  and 
correction.  Ayliffe. 

5.  A  decretal  epistle.  Anlifft. 
CHAP'TER,  v.  t.  To  tax  ;  to  correct.  Dryden. 
CHAP'TER-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  where  a  chapter 

meets.  Bailey. 

CHAP'TREL,  71.*  [from  chapiter.]  The  same  as  im- 
post. Moxon. 

CHAR,  77.    A  delicious  fish  inhabiting  deep  lakes  in 
mountainous  regions,  and  preferred  to  the  salmon. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CHaR,  71.  In  England,  work  done  by  the  day  ;  a  sin- 
gle job,  or  task.  In  JVew  England,  it  is  pronounced 
chore,  which  see.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
word.  In  Sax.  cerre,  cyrr,  signifies  a  time,  a  turn, 
from  cerran,  cyrran,  to  turn  or  return. 


CHAR,  v.  t.    To  perform  a  business.  Jlfoy.        I 

CHaR,  v.  i.    To  Work  at  others'  houses  by  the  day,    I 
without  being  a  hired  servant ;  to  do  small  jobs. 

Bailey.     Johtson.       ! 

CHAR '-WOM-AN,  71.  A  woman  hired  for  odd  w.  rk, 
or  for  single  days.  Johnson.       I 

[Char-man  and  Char-woman  are,  I  believe,  not  used   j 
777  America.] 

CHAR,  v.  t.     [Russ.  jaryu  or  charyu,  to  roast  or  burn  ;    j 
or  goryu,  to  burn,  or  be  burnt ;  and  with   a  prefix,    j 
sgarayu  or  s>roruyu,  to  burn  ;  Fr.  charrce,  ashes.  On.    , 
Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  i in.     Class  Gr,  No.  22,  23.      This 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  L.  carbo.     See  Chark.] 

1.  To  burn  or  reduce  to  coal  or  carbon  ;  to  reduce    | 
to  charcoal,    by  expelling  all  volatile   matt  r   from 
wood.     This  is  done  by  burning  wood  slowly,  under 

a  covering  of  turf  and  earth. 

2.  To  expel  all  volatile  matter  from  stone  or  earth 
by  heat. 

The  stone  or  earth  charted  horn  all  foreign  visible  iiiirreiti- nt3. 
Kirwan. 

CHAR' ACT,  ( 77.    [See  Character.]     An  inscription. 

CHAR'ECT,  \      [Not  in  use.]  Skclttm. 

CHAR'AC-TER,  71.  [L.  clmracter ;  Fr.  caractere;  Sp. 
caracler;  It.  carattere  ;  Gr.  xapatrnp,  from  the  verb 
X'tpaatroj,  xaparrw,  xapa\oi,  to  scrape,  cut,  en- 
grave.] 

1.  A  mark   marie  by  cutting  or  engraving,  as  on 
stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  material ;  hence,  a  mark 


used  to  form  words  and  connnunirate  ideas.  Char- 
acters are  literal,  as  the  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  nu- 
meral, as  the  arithmetical  figures;  emblematical  or 
symbolical,  which  express  tilings  or  ideas  ;  and  abbre- 
viations ;  as,  C.  for  centum,  a  hundred  ;  lb.  fur  libra,  a 
pound  ;  A.  D.,  Anno  Domini ;  &x. 

2.  A  mark  or  figure  made  by  stamping  or  impres- 
sion, as  on  coins. 

3.  The  manner  of  writing ;  the  peculiar  form  of 
letters  used  by  a  particular  person. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's.  Shale. 

4.  Tile  peculiar  qualities  impressed,  by  nature  or 
habit,  on  a  person,  which  distinguish  him  from  oth- 
ers; these  constitute  real  character,  and  the  qualities 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess  constitute  his  esti- 
mated character,  or  reputation.  Hence  we  say,  a 
character  is  not  formed,  when  the  person  has  not  ac- 
quir  •■'  -table  and  distinctive  qualities. 

5.  '<■:  account,  description,  or  representation  of 
any  thing,  exhibiting  its  qualities  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  as,  to  give  a  bad  character  to  a 
town,  or  to  a  road. 

6.  A  person;  as,  the  assembly  consisted  of  various 
characters,  eminent  characters,  and  low  characters;  all 
the  characters  in  the  play  appeared  to  advantage. 

The  friendship  of  (h-aiieni-li-d  character*.  Roscoe. 

7.  By  way  of  eminence,  distinguished  or  good 
qualities;  those  which  are  esteemed  and  respected; 
and  those  which  are  ascribed  to  a  person  in  common 
estimation.  We  inquire  whether  a  stranger  is  a  man 
of  character. 

8.  Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by  office  or  sta- 
tion ;  the  qualities  that,  in  public  estimation,  belong 
to  a  person  in  a  particular  station,  as  when  we  ask 
how  a  magistrate  or  commander  supports  his  churac- 

9.  The  peculiar  qualities  or  properties  by  which 
one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals. 

These  properties,  \vli~n  employed  for    the  purpose  of  discrimina- 
ting minerals,  are  called  characters.  Cleavctaiui. 

10.    Distinctive    quality    of    any    kind    strongly 
marked,  particularly  energy  or  force  ;  as,  a  man  is 
said  to  have  no  character,  or  a  great  deal  of  character. 
CHAR'AC-TER,  v.  t.     To  engrave  ;  to  inscribe. 

Milton.     Shak. 
2.  To  describe;  to  distinguish  by  particular  marks 
or  traits.  Mitfard. 

€HAR'A€-TER-ED,  pp.      Engraved;   inscrib  -d  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  character.  Milford. 
CHAR'AC-TER-ISM,  n.    The  distinction  of  character. 
Bp.  Hall. 
2.   A  particular   aspect    or    configuration   of  the 
heavens.  Encyc. 
CHAR-AC-TER-IS'TIC,         (  a.     [Gr.  xapaKTr,ptari- 
CHAR-Ae-TER-tS'Tie-AL,  f     hoc,  from  v'Poktv,,,.] 
That  constitutes  the  character  ;  that  marks  the  pe- 
culiar distinctive  qualities  of  a   person  or  thing  ;  as, 
generosity  is  often  a  characteristic  virtue  of  a  brave 
man. 

It  is  followed  by  of;  as,  generosity  is  characteristic 
of  true  braverv. 
€HAR-AC-TER-IS'Tie,  77.     That  which  constitutes 
a  character  ;  that  which  characterizes  ;  that  which 
distinguishes  a  person  or  thing  from  another. 

Invention  is  the  characteristic  of  Homer.  Pope. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  principal  letter  of  a  word, 
which  is  preserved  in  most  of  its  tenses,  in  its  deriv- 
atives and  compounds. 

The  characteristic  of  a  logarithm,  is  its  index  or  ex- 
ponent. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. - 
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CHA 

The  characteristic  triangle  uf  a  curve,  in  geometry, 
is  a  rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypot- 
enuse makes  a   part  of  the  curve,  not  sensibly  dif- 

eHAR-Ae-TER-rS'Tre-AL-LY,   adv.     In  a  manner 

that  distinguishes  character. 
ejLAR-Ae-TER-IS'Tie-AL-NESS,  n.     The  state  or 

qualities  of  being  characteristic 
CHAR-Ae-TER-I-ZA'TION,  ».      Act    of  character- 


per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  man  ;  to  describe  by  peculiar 
qualities. 

2.  To  distinguish ;  to  mark,  or  express  the  char- 
acter; to  exhibit  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  person 
or  thing;  as,  humility  characterizes  the  true  Chris- 
tian ;  the  hero  is  characterized  by  bravery  and  mag- 
nanimity. 

Tin-  system  uf  mediation  has  characterized  the  riilire  scheme  uf 

3.  To  engrave  or  imprint.     [Little  used.}       Hale. 

4.  To  mark  with  a  peculiar  stamp  or  figure. 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African  laces  a: 


eilAR'AC-TER-TZ-KD,  (kar'ak-ter-Izd,)  pp.  De- 
scribed or  distinguished  by  peculiar  qualities. 

CHAR'AC-TER-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Describing  or  distin- 
guishing  by  peculiar  qualities. 

fLUAR'AC-TER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  any  peculiar 
character.  Shale. 

eHAR'AC-TER-Y,  n.  Impression;  mark  ;  distinc- 
tion.    Wot  used.]  Sliak. 

P.HA-RaDE',  (sha-rade',)  n.  [Said  to  he  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.] 

A  composition,  in  which  the  subject  must  be  a 
word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  forming  a  dis- 
tinct word  ;  and  these  syllables  are  to  be  concealed 
in  an  enigmatical  description,  first  separately  and 
then  together.    Example : 

My  first,  when  a  Fptu .hiitan  is  burning  English,  serves  him 
to  swear  by.  My  second  is  ''idea-  hay  or  wm.  Mv  whole 
is  the  delight  of  the  age.     Oar-rick.  Encyc. 

CHAR'CoAL,  n.  [char  and  coal.  See  Chab.]  Coal 
made  by  charring  wood  ;  the  remains  of  wood  burnt 
under  turf,  or  in  other  circumstances  to  exclude  air, 
and  from  which  all  watery  and  other  volatile  matter 
has  been  expelled  by  heat.  It  makes  a  strong  iieat, 
and  is  used  in  furnaces,  forges,  private  families,  &c. 
It  is  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inodorous,  and,  not  being 
decomposable  by  water  or  air,  will  endure  for  ages 
without  alteration. 

CHARD,  n.     [Fr.  chardc;  L.  carduns.] 

The  leaves  of  artichokes  tied  and  wrapped  all 
over,  except,  the  top,  in  straw,  during  autumn  and 
winter.  This  makes  them  grow  white  and  lose 
some  of  their  bitterness.  Chambers. 

Chords  of  beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted, 
producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst,  have  a 
large,  white,  thick,  downy,  cotton-like  main  shoot, 
which  is  the  true  chard.  Mortimer. 

CHAR'FRON,  n.  A  defense  for  a  horse's  head,  made 
of  olates  of  steel  or  pieces  of  leather.  Brande. 

CHARGE,  (ch'irj,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  charger;  Arm.  carga ; 
Sp.  cargar ;  It.  caricare,  or  carcirre  ;  Port,  carregar. 
It  would  seem  from  the  Welsh,  that  this  word  is 
from  car,  a  cart  or  other  vehicle,  and  that  the  noun 
charge  or  cargo  was  first  formed,  and  therefore 
ought  in  arrangement  to  precede  the  verb.  If  the 
verb  was  first  fornjed,  the  primary  sense  would  be, 
to  load,  to  throw  or  put  on  or  in.  I  think  the  fact  to 
be  otherwise.     See  Cargo.] 

1.  To  rush  on  ;  to  fall  on ;  to  attack,  especially 
with  fixed  bayonets  ;  as,  ati  army  charges  the  enemy. 

2.  To  load,  as  a  musket  or  cannon  ;  to  thrust  in 
powder,  or  powder  and  ball  or  shot. 

3.  To  load  or  burden  ;  to  throw  on  or  impose  that 
which  oppresses  ;  as,  to  charge  the  stomach  with  in- 
digestible food  ;  or  to  lay  on,  or  to  fill,  without  op- 
pressing ;  as,  to  charge  the  memory  with  rules  and 
precepts  ;  to  charge,  the  mind  with  facts. 

4.  To  set  or  lay  on  ;  to  impose,  as  a  tax  :  as,  the 
land  is  charged  with  a  quitrent;  a  rent  is  charged  on 
the  land. 

5.  To  lay  on  or  impose,  as  a  task. 

The  gospel  chargetli  us  with  piety  toward  God.  Tillotson. 

6.  To  put  or  lay  on  ;  as,  to  charge  a  building  witli 
s,  often  implying  superfluity. 

To  lay  on,  as  a  duty  ;  followed  by  with. 

charged  the  officer  with  the  execution  of  the 


projec 


8.  To  intrust  to  ;  as,  an  officer  is  charged  with  dis- 
patches. 

9.  To  set  to,  as  a  debt ;  to  place  on  the  debit  side 
of  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  a  man  with  the  price 
ot  l'i  toils  s.ild  to  him 

10.  To  load  or  lay  on,  in  words,  something  wrong, 
reproachful,  or  criminal;  to  impute  to;  as,  to  charge 
a  man  irith  theft. 

11.  To  iay  on  in  words ;  to  impute  to ;  followed  by 
on  before  the  person  ;  as,  to  charge  a  crime  on  the 
offender;  to  charge  evil  consequences  on  the  doc- 
trines ,,,'ihe  Stoics. 


CHA 

12.  To  censure  ;  to  accuse. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  cliarged  God  foolishly.  — Job  i. 

13.  To  lay  on,  give,  or  communicate,  as  an  order, 
command,  or  earnest  request ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  exhort. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded. —  1  Tim.  vi. 

In  this  sense,  when  the  command  is  given  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  with  an  oath,  the  phrase  amounts 
to  an  adjuration. 

To  adjure  ;  to  bind  by  an  oath.     1  Sam.  xiv.  28. 

14.  To  give  directions  to ;  to  instruct  authorita- 
tively ;  as,  the  judge  charged  the  grand  jury  to  in- 
quire respecting  breaches  of  the  peace. 

15.  To  communicate  electrical  matter  to,  as  to  a 
coated  vial,  or  an  electrical  battery. 

CHARGE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  onset.  Thus  Glanville 
says,  "Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in 
iron  ;  "  and  we  say,  to  charge,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
But  in  this  application,  the  object  is  understood  ;  to 
charge  the  enemy. 

CHARGE,  7t.  [Fr.  charge;  Arm.  and  W.  carg;  Sp. 
cargo,  cargo  ,-  Port,  cargo,  carrega ;  It.  carica,  carco  ; 
Eng.  cargo.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  on  or  in  ;  in  a  general  sense, 
any  loatl  or  burden.    It  is  the  same  word  radically 

2.  The  quantity  of  powder,  or  of  powder  and  ball 
or  shot,  used,  or  proper  to  be  used,  in  loading  a  mus- 
ket, cannon,  or  other  like  instrument. 

3.  An  onset  ;  a  rushing  on  an  enemy  ;  attack  ; 
especially  by  moving  troops  with  fixed  bayonets. 
But  it  is  used  for  an  onset  of  cavalry,  as  well  as  of 
infantry. 

4.  An  order,  injunction,  mandate,  command. 

Mlih's  gave  Joshua  a  charge.  —  Num.  xxvii. 

The  king  gave  ctiai ge  cone'Tumii  Al'salum.  — 2  Sam.  xviii. 

Hence, 

5.  That  which  is  enjoined,  committed,  intrusted, 
or  delivered  to  another,  implying  care,  custody, 
oversight,  or  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  person  in- 
trusted. 

I  gave         ani  charge  over  Jerusalem.  —  Neh.  vii. 
Hence  the  word  includes  any  trust  or  commission  ; 
an  office,  duty,  employment.     It  is  followed  by  of  or 
over;  more  generally  by  of.     Hence, 

6.  The  person  or  thing  committed  to  another's 
custody,  care,  or  management;  a  trust.  Thus  the 
people  of  a  parish  are  called  the  minister's  charge. 

The  starry  guardian  de.ve  Ins  charge  away 

To  some  fresh  pasture.  Dryden. 

7.  Instructions  given  by  a  judge  to  a  jury,  by  a 
bishop  to  his  clergy,  or,  among  Presbyterians,  &c, 
by  a  member  of  an  ordaining  council  to  one  who  is 
set  as  pastor  over  a  congregation,  or  to  the  congrega- 
tion themselves.  The  word  may  be  used  as  synony- 
mous with  command,  direction,  exhortation.,  or  injunc- 
tion, but  always  implies  solemnity. 

8.  Imputation  in  a  bad  sense ;  accusation. 

9.  That  which  constitutes  debt,  in  commercial 
transactions ;  an  entry  of  money,  or  the  price  of 
goods,  on  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 

10.  Cost ;  expense  ;  as,  the  charges  of  the  war  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  nation. 

11.  Imposition  on  land  or  estate ;  rent,  tax,  or 
whatever  constitutes  a  burden  or  duty. 

12.  In  military  affairs,  a  signal  to  attack  ;  as,  to 
sound  the  charge. 


Their  armed  slaves 


15.  In  heraldry,  that  which  is  borne  upon  the 
color;  or  the  figures  represented  on  the  escutcheon, 
by  which  the  bearers  are  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

16.  In  electrical  experiments,  a  quantity  of  electrical 
fluid,  communicated  to  a  coated  jar,  vial,  or  pane  of 
glass. 

17.  In  painting,  charge,  or  overcharge,  is  an  exagge- 
ration of  character  in  form,  color,  or  expression. 

Elmcs. 
A  charge  of  lead,  is  thirty-six  pigs,  each  containing 
six  stone,  wanting  two  pounds. 
CHARGE' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  charged  ;  that  may 
be  set,  laid,  imposed  ;  as,  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
is  chargeable  on  wine. 

2.  Subject  to  be  charged  ;  as,  wine  is  chargeable 
with  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent. 

3.  Expensive  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  chargeable  family. 

4.  Laying  or  bringing  expense. 

Because  we  would  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 

5.  Imputable  ;  that  may  be  laid  or  attributed  as  a 
crime,  fault,  or  debt ;  as,  a  fault  chargeable  on  a  man. 

6.  Subject  to  be  charged  or  accused  ;  as,  a  man 
rhargiiiblc  irilh  a  fault  or  neglect. 

CHARGE'A-BLE-NESS,   n.      Expensiveness  ;    cost; 
stliness.  Boyle. 


CII.\li.GE'A-BLY,  ado.     Ex 


ely; 


great  cost. 


CHARG'KD,  pp.  Loaded  ;  burdened  ;  attacked  ;  laid 
on  ;  instructed  ;  imputed  ;  accused  ;  placed  to  the 
debt ;  ordered  ;  commanded. 

CHAR'GE  D'AF-FAIRES',  (shar'/.ha  daf-fair',)  n. 
[Fr.]  A  person  intrusted  with  the  public  interest  in 
a  foreign  nation,  in  the  place  of  an  embassador  or 
other  minister. 


CHARGE'LESS,  a.  Not  expensive  ;  free  from  ex- 
pense. 

CHARG'ER,  n.  In  Scots-  law,  one  who  charges  anoth- 
er in  a  suit. 

2.  A  large  dish.     JVvm.  vii. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  battle. 
CHARGE'-HOUSE,  n.    A  school-house.    [Obs.]    Shall. 
CHARG'ING,  ppr.     Loading;    attacking;  laying  on; 

instructing  ;  commanding  ;  accusing  ;  imputing. 

CllAR'l-LY,  bA.  [See  Chary.]  Carefully ;  warily  ; 
frugally.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

CHAR'I-NESS,  n.  Caution;  care;  nicety;  scrupu- 
lousness.    [Little  used.]  Shak. 

CHAR'ING,  for  Choring,  doing  chores,  is  used  by 
Coleridge. 

CHAR'I-OT,  n.  [Fr.  chariot,  from  clmr,  a  car,  which 
see;  Sp.  It.  carro;  It.  carretta.] 

1.  A  half  coach  ;  a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and 
one  seat  behind,  used  for  convenience  and  pleasure. 

2.  A  car  or  vehicle,  used  formerly  in  war,  drawn 
by  two  or  more  horses,  and  conveying  two  men 
each.  These  vehicles  were  sometimes  armed  with 
hooks  or  scythes. 

CHAR'I-OT,  v.  t.     To  convey  in  a  chariot.     Milton. 

CHAR'I-OT-ED,  pp.     Borne 'in  a  chariot.       Cowpcr. 

CHAR-1-OT-EER',  n.  The  person  who  drives  or 
conducts  a  chariot.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of  mili- 
tary chariots,  and  those  in  the  ancient  games,  but 
not  of  modern  drivers.  Johnson.     Addison. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER'ING,  ppr.     Driving  a  chariot. 
2.  a.     Using  a  chariot. 

CHAR'I-OT-MAN,  n.  The  driver  of  a  chariot. 
2  Clinm.  xviii. 

CHAR'I-OT-RACE,  n.     A  race  with  chariots  ;  a  sport 
in  which  chariots  were  driven  in  contest  for  a  prize. 
Addison. 

CHAR'I-T  A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Charity.]  Benevo- 
lent and  kind  ;  as,  a  charitable  disposition. 

2.  Liberal  in  benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  in  re- 
lieving them  in  distress  ;  as,  a  charitable  man. 

3.  Pertaining  to  charily;  springing  from  charity, 
or  intended  for  charity  ;  benevolent ;  as,  a  charitable 
institution,  or  society  ;  a  charitable  purpose. 

4.  Formed  on  charitable  principles  ;  favorable ; 
dictated  by  kindness  ;  as,  a  charitable  construction 
of  words  or  actions. 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE-NESS,   n.     The   disposition    to   be 
charitable,  or  the  exercise  of  charity. 
2.  Liberality  to  the  poor. 

CHAR'1-TA-BLY,  adv.  Kindly  ;  liberally  ;  benevo- 
lently ;  with  a  disposition  to  help  the  poor ;  favorably. 

CHAR'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  charite;  L.  charitas,  or  aunt  as  ; 
W.  cariad  ;  Sp.  caridnd  ;  Port,  candadet  It.  caritd, 
caritade.  Q.U.  Gr.  \api;.  The  Latin  caritas  is  from 
cants,  dear,  costly,  whence  beloved  ;  and  the  word 
was  sometimes  written  charitas,  as  if  from  the  Gr. 
Xapts.  The  Latin  earns  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
verb  careo,  to  want,  as  dearness  arises  from  scarcity. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  English  dear, 
whence  dearth,  which  shows  the  primary  sense  of 
dear  to  be  scarce.  But  qu.  the  Oriental  1p\  Class 
Gr,  No.  5fi.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  love,  benevolence,  good-will ; 
that  disposition  of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 
favorably  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do  them  good. 
In  a  theological  sense,  it  includes  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  universal  good-will  to  men.  1  Cor.  xiii. 
Col.  iii.     1  Tim.  i. 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  love,  kindness,  affec- 
tion, tenderness,  springing  from  natural  relations; 
as,  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother.  Milton. 

3.  Liberality  to  the  poor,  consisting  in  alms-giving 
or  benefactions,  or  in  gratuitous  services  to  relieve 
them  in  distress. 

4.  Alms  ;  whatever  is  bestowed  gratuitously  on 
the  poor  for  their  relief. 

5.  Liberality  in  gifts  and  services  to  promote  pub- 
lic objects  of  utility,  as  to  found  and  support  Bible 
societies,  missionary  societies,  and  others. 

6.  Candor;  liberality  in  judging  of  men  and  their 
actions ;  a  disposition  which  inclines  men  to  think 
and  judge  favorably,  ami  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  words  and  actions  which  the  case  will  admit. 

Tin:  highest  exercise  of  cltaritij  is  eliarii.v  inward  the  nncliarita- 


8.  A  charitable  institution.  D.  IVebster. 

Sisters  of  charity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  are 
an  order  or  society  of  females  whose  office  is  to  at- 
tend the  sick. 
CHAR'I-TY-S€HOOL  is  a  school  maintained  by  vol- 
untary contributions  for  educating  poor  children. 


tune,  bull,  tjnite.  —  an"ger,  vi»cious.- 
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CHARK,  v.  t.  [Qu.  char,  or  Ch.  Tin,  Ar.  Ov=>  '«*- 
raA-a,  to  burn.] 

To  burn  to  a  coal ;  to  char.  (Not  used.  1  TSee 
Char.] 

CHAR-I-VA-RI1 ,  (sh'ar-e-va-ree',)  re.  [Fr.]  A  mock 
serenade  of  discordant  music,  kettles,  tin  horns,  &c, 
designed  to  annoy  and  insult.  It  was  at  first  direct- 
ed against  widows  who  married  a  second  time,  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  but  is  now  extended  to  other  occa- 
sions of  nocturnal  annoyance  and  insult. 

CHARL'A-TAN,  (shiirl'a-tan,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  It.  ciar- 
latano,  a  quack,  from  ciarlore.  to  prate  ;  Sp.  cliarla- 
tan,  from  churlar,  to  prate  ;  Port,  charlar,  id. ;  L.  gar- 
rulo,  garrio;  Gr.  ynouco.] 

One  who  prates  much  in  his  own  favor,  and  makes 
unwarrantable  pretensions  to  skill ;  a  quack  ;  an  em- 
piric ;  a  mountebank.  Brown,     Butler. 

CHARL-A-TAN'IC-AL,  a.  Quackish  ;  making  un- 
due pretensions  to  skill  ;  ignorant.  Coicley. 

CHARL-A-TAN'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  charlatan. 

CHARL'A-TAN-RY,  (sharl'a-tan-ry,)  re.  Undue  pre- 
tensions to  skill;  quackery;  wheedling;  deception 
by  fair  words.  Johnson. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN,  re.  [Charles,  Celtic  karl,  a  man, 
or  rustic.     See  Wain.] 

In  astronomy,  seven  stars,  more  commonly  called 
the  Dipper,  in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major,  or 
the  Great  Bear.  Eiicyc. 

[The  word  seems  to  denote  the  rustic's  wain,  or 
wagon,  so  called  from  its  shape  ;  the  four  stars  cor- 
responding to  the  body,  and  the  other  three  to  the 
tongue  or  neap.  —  Ed.] 

CHAR'LOCK,  a.  [Sax.  cerlice.  Leac,  in  Saxon,  is  a 
leek ;  but  the  same  word  occurs  in  hemlock,  and  it 
probably  signifies  a  plant  or  root.] 

The  English  name  of  the  Raplianus  Raphanistrum, 
and  Sinapis  arvensis,  very  pernicious  weeds  among 
grain.  One  kind  has  yellow  flowers  ;  another,  white, 
with  jointed  pods.  Lee.     Eiicyc. 

CHARM,  n.  [Fr.  charme;  Norm,  carrne,  or  garme ; 
Arm.  chalm :  L.  carmen,  a  song,  a  verse,  an  outcry,  a 
charm.  It  coincides  with  the  W.  garni,  an  outcry, 
gurmiaw,  to  shout,  Sax.  cirm,  or  cyrm,  outcry,' noise. 
See  Alarm.] 

1.  Words,  characters,  or  other  things  imagined  to 
possess  some  occult  or  unintelligible  power;  hence, 
a  magic  power  or  spell,  by'whicn,  with  the  supposed 
assistance  of  the  devil,  witches  and  sorcerers  have 
been  supposed  to  do  wonderful  things.     Spell ;  en- 


cha 


Hen 


2.  That  which  has  power  to  subdue  opposition, 
and  gain  the  affections;  that  which  can  please  irre- 
sistibly; that  which  delights  and  attracts  the  heart; 
generally  in  the  plural. 


1  wilt  send  serpents  among  you  —  wliich  will  not  be  clutrmed.  — 

2.  To  subdue  by  secret  power,  especially  by  that 
which  pleases  and  delights  the  mind;  to  allay  or  ap- 
pease. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  mind  or  senses  ; 
to  delight ;  as,  we  were  charmed  with  the  conver- 

The  aerial  songster  chains  us  wilh  li-t  m'-li..  lions  nates.  An07i. 

4.  To  fortify  with  charms  against  evil. 

I  tear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield.  Shah. 

[Not  ire  use.] 

5.  To  make  powerful  by  charms.  Johnson. 

6.  To  summon  by  incantation.      Shak.     Johnson. 

7.  To  temper  agreeably.  Spenser. 
CHARM,  v.  i.     To  sound  harmonically.  Milton. 
CIIaR'M  A,  h.     A  fish  resembling  the  sea-wolf. 
CHARMED,   pp.  or    a.      Subdued    or  defended    by 

charms  ;  d- lighted  ;  enchanted. 
CHARM'ER,   re.     One  that  charms,  or  has  power  to 
charm  ;  one  that  uses,  or  has  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment.    Dent,  xviii.  11. 
2.  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affections. 
CHARM'ER-ESS,  n.     An  enchantress.  Chaucer. 

CHARM'FUL,a.     Abounding  with  charms.    Cowley. 
CHARM'IiYG,  ppr.     Using  charms  ;  enchanting. 
2.  a.  Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree;  delighting. 

Music  is  but  an  elegant  and  charming  species  of  elocution. 


ed  very  charmingly. 


.1  '//;.. ,.ee 


CHARM'ING-NESS,  re.  The  power  to  please.  Johnso. 

CHARM'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  charms.  Swift. 

CHXR-NK'CO,  a.     A  sort  of  sweet  wine.  Shak. 

OHAR'NEL,  a.     [Fr.  charnel,  carnal,  fleshly  ;  cliarnie 
a  charnel-house,  a  larder  ;  Arm.  carncll ;  Sp.  carncrc 
It.  carnoio;  L,  car  nails,  carnal,  from  caro,  flesh.] 
Containing  flesh  or  carcasses.  Milton. 


CIIA 

CHA  R'NEL-IIOUSE,  re.  A  place  under  or  near  church- 
es,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  reposited.  An- 
ciently, a  kind  of  portico  or  gallery,  in  or  near  a 
churchyard,  over  wliich  the  bones  of  the  dead  were 
laid,  after  the  flesh  was  consumed.  Encyc. 

CHA'RON,  re.  [Gr.]  In  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus 
and  Nox,  whose  office  was  to  ferry  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  over  the  waters  of  Acheron  and  Styx,  for  a 
piece  of  money. 

CHAR'PIE,  (sMr'pe,)  n.  [Fr.]  Lint  for  dressing  a 
wound. 

CHARR,  re.     A  fish,  a  species  of  Salmo.     [See  Char.] 

CHAR'R£D,  (chard,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  char.]  Reduced 
to  coal. 

Charred  wood;  wood  whose  outer  surface  is  car- 
bonized. 

CHAR'RING,  ppr.      Reducing  to   coal;    depriving  of 

CHAR'RY,  a.  [See  Char.]  Pertaining  to  charcoal ; 
like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Lavoisier. 

CHART,  n.  [L.  chartn,  the  same  as  Card,  which  see.] 
An  hydrographical  or  marine  map;  a  draught  or 
projection  on  paper  of  some  part  of  the  earth's  super- 
ficies, with  the  coasts,  isles,  rocks,  banks,  channels, 
or  entrances  into  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays,  the  points 
of  compass,  soundings  or  depth  of  water,  &c,  to  reg- 
ulate the  courses  of  ships  in  their  voyages.  The 
term  chart  is  applied  to  a  marine  map;  map  is  applied 
to  a  draught  of  some  portion  of  land. 

A  plane  chart,  is  a  representation  of  some  part  of 
the  superficies  of  the  globe,  in  which  the  meridians 
are  supposed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of 
latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  of  course  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  are  every  where  equal  to 
each  other. 

Mercator's  chart ;  a  chart  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mercator's  projection.     [See  Projection.] 

Globular  chart ;  it  chart  constructed  on  a  globular 
projection.     [See  Projection.] 

Seleno graphic  charts,  represent  file  spots  and  appear- 
ances of  the  moon. 

Topographic  charts,  are  draughts  of  particular  places 
or  small  parts  of  the  earlli.  Encyc. 

CHSR-Ta'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Resembling  paper; 
quite  opaque,  like  most  leaves.  Lindley. 

CHART E,  (shart,)  re.  The  constitution  or  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  French  monarchy,  us  established  on 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XViil.,  in  1614.      Brands. 

CHAR'TER,  re.  [Fr.  churtre,  from  L.  charta.  See 
Cako.] 

1.  A  written  instrument,  executed  with  usual  forms, 
given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  whatever 
is  done  between  man  and  man.  In  its  more  usual 
sense,  it  is  the  instrument  of  a  grant  conferring  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  privileges,  either  from  a  king,  or 
other  sovereign  power,  or  from  a  private  person  ;  as, 
a  charter  of  adoption,  that  no  person  shall  he  impan- 
neled  on  a  jury  ;  a  charier  of  pardon,  &c.  The  char- 
ters, under  which  most  of  the  colonies  in  America 
were  settled,  were  given  by  the  king  of  England,  and 
incorporated  certain  persons,  with  powers  to  hold  the 
lands  granted,  to  establish  a  government,  and, make 
laws  for  their  own  regulation.  These  were  called 
charter  governments. 

2.  Any  instrument,  executed  with  form  and  so- 
lemnity, bestowing  rights  or  privileges.  South. 

3.  Privilege;  immunity;  exemption. 


Who 


Sliak. 


does  praise  me,  grieves  me. 

CHAR'TER,  v.  t.     To  establish  by  charter. 

Buchanan. 
2.  To  hire  or  let  a  ship  by  charter.    [See  Charter 
Party.] 

CHAR'TER-LAND,  re.  Land  held  by  charter,  ~r  in 
socage.  Lone. 

CHAR'TER-PAR'TY,  n.  [Fr.  charte-partie,  a  divided 
charter,  from  the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument 
in  two,  and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  contract- 
ors.] 

In  commerce,  an  agreement  respecting  the  hire  of  a 
vessel,  and  the  freight.  This  is  to  be  signed  oy  the 
proprietor  or  master  of  the  ship,  and  bythe  merchant 
who  hires  or  freights  it.  It  must  contain  the  name 
and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  the  master 
and  freighter,  the  price  or  rate  of  the  freight,  the  time 
of  loading  and  unloading,  and  other  stipulated  con- 
ditions. Encyc. 

CHAR'TER-BD,  pp.  or  a.  Granted  by  charter;  as, 
chartered  rights  ;  chartered  power.  D.  Ramsay. 

2.  Invested  with  privileges  by  charter ;  privileged. 

3.  Hired  or  let,  as  a  ship.  [Shak. 
CHAR'TER-ING,  ppr.     Giving  a  charter ;  establishing 

2.  Hiring  or  letting  bv  charter.  [by  charter. 

CHART'ISM,  ?i.  [from  charter.]  In  England,  the 
principle  of  a  political  party  who  desire  universal 
suffrage,  the  vote  by  ballot,  annua]  parliaments,  and 
other  radical  reforms,  as  set  forth  in  a  document 
called  the  people's  charter.  P.  Cyc. 

CHART'IST,  7i.  One  infected  with  chartism,  or  radi- 
cal principles. 

CHART'LESS,  a.  Without  a  chart ;  of  which  no  chart 
has  been  made  ;  not  delineated  on  paper  ;  as,  the 
chorllcss  main.  Barlow. 


CHA 

CHAR-TREUSE',  (shar-trooze\)  re.  [Fr.]  A  cele- 
brated  monastery  of  Carthusians,  in  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  in  France.  The  regulations  are  ex- 
ceedingly severe. 

CHART'U-LA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  chartulaire.  See  Cartu- 
lary.] 

An  officer  in  the  ancient  Latin  church,  who  had 
the  care  of  charters  and  other  papers  of  a  public  na- 
ture. Blackstone  uses  this  word  for  a  record  or  regis- 
ter, as  of  a  monastery. 

CHAR'Y,  a,     [Sax.ceirig.     See  Care.] 

Careful ;  wary  ;  frugal.  Shak. 

CHaS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chased ;  fit  for  the 
chase.  Qower. 

CHASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chasscr  ;  Arm  chaczeal ;  Sp.  cazar  ; 
Port.  ca;ar :  It.  cacciare.  The  elements  are  Cg  or  Ck ; 
and  the  change  of  a  palatal  to  a  sibilant  resembles 
that  in  brace.] 

•  1.  Literallij,  to  drive,  urge,  press  forward  with  ve- 
hemence ;  hence,  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking, 
as  game  ;  to  hunt. 

2.  To  pursue,  or  drive,  as  a  defeated  or  flying  ene- 
my.    Leo.  xxvi.  7.     Dcut.  xxxii.  30. 

3.  To  follow  or  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire  ;  to 
pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ;  as,  to  chase  a  ship. 

4.  To  drive  ;  to  pursue. 

Chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice.  Knolles. 

To  chase  away,  is  to  compel  to  depart ;  to  disperse. 
To  chase  metals.     See  Enchase. 
CHaSE,  re.     Vehement  pursuit ;  a  running  or  driving 
after,  as  game,  in  hunting ;  a  flying  enemy,  in  war ; 
a  ship  at  sea,  &c. 

2.  Pursuit  with  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain,  as  pleas- 
ure, profit,  fame,  &c.  ;  earnest  seeking. 

3.  That  which  may  be  chased  ;  that  which  is  usu- 
ally taken  by  the  chase  ;  as,  beasts  of  chase. 

4.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted  ;  as,  seek 
some  other  chase.  So,  at  sea,  a  ship  chased  is  called 
the  cAo.se. 

5.  In  law,  a  driving  of  cattle  to  or  from  a  place. 

6.  An  open  ground,  or  place  of  retreat  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts  :  differing  from  a  forest,  wliich  is 
not  private  property,  and  is  invested  with  privileges, 
and  from  a  park,  which  is  inclosed.  A  chase  is  pri- 
vate property,  and  well  stored  with  wild  beasts  or 
game. 

7.  [Fr.  chusse  ;  Sp.  caxa ;  It.  cassa.  See  Case  and 
Cash.]  An  iron  frame  used  by  printers  to  confine 
types,  when  set  in  columns  or  pages. 

8.  A  wide  groove. 

9.  Chase  of  a  gun  ;  the  forward  part,  from  the  trun- 
nions to  the  swell  of  the  mouth.   Park's  Pantology. 

10.  A  term  in  the  game  of  tennis. 

Chase  guns;  in  a  ship  of  >ror.  guns  used  in  chasing 
an  enemy,  or  in  defending  a  ship  when  chased.  These 
have  their  ports  at  the  head  or  stern. 

CHaS'ED,  (chfest,)  pp.  or  a.  Pursued  ;  sought  ar- 
dently ;  driven  ;  embossed. 

CHaS'ER,  re.  One  who  chases  ;  a  pursuer  ;  a  driver  ; 
a  hunter. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  guns  at  the  head  and  stern  of 
a  vessel,  for  tiring  when  in  chase.  Brande. 

3.  An  encbaser.     [See  Enchase.] 
CHaS'I-BLB.     See  Chasuble. 

CHaS'ING,  ppr.    Pursuing  ;   driving;   hunting  ;  em- 


CHASM,  (kazm,)  77..  [Gr.  \arrpx,  L.  chasma,  from  Gr. 
Xaot,  \ooko>,  x«ii'0J,to  open.] 

1.  A  cleft  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  gap  ;  properly,  an  opening 
made  by  disrupture,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock. 

2.  A  void  space  ;  a  vacuity. 

e  i.tlv,  uii  u  a  liarl'ul  chasm  I     The  Unsettled   )■"  i>"ii  In..'    rs 

over  it  in  dismay.  "     Bucbminsler. 

€HASM'£D,  (kazmd,)  a.     Having  gaps  or  a  chasm 

CHASM'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  chasms. 

CHAS'SE-LAS,  re.     A  sort  of  grape. 

CHAS'SEUR,  (sh'as'saur,)  re.  [Fr.,  a  huntsman.]  In 
military  affairs,  one  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  light  and 
active,  trained  for  rapid  movements. 

CHaSTE,  a.  [Fr.  chaste ;  Arm.  chast ;  ft.  Sp.  and  Port. 
casto ;  from  L.  castas.  Sax.  case,  I),  hulisch,  G.  keusch, 
Sw.  kysk,  Russ.  chistei,  are  probably  from  the  same 
root.  Q.U.  Ir.  caidh.  I  suppose  the  primary  sense  to 
be,  separate,  fVom  the'  Oriental  practice  of  sequester- 
ing females.  If  so,  castas  accords  with  the  root  of 
castle,  W.  eds ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  word  denotes 
purity,  a  sense  taken  from  separation.] 

1.  Pure  from  all  unlawful  commerce  of  sexes.  Ap- 
plied to  persons  before  mamaon,  it  signifies  pure  from 
all  sexual  commerce,  undetiled  ;  applied  to  married 
persons,  true  to  the  marriage  bed. 

2.  Free  from  obscenity. 

While  they  behotd  your  chaste  conversation.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 

3.  In  language,  pure  ;  genuine  ;  uncorrupt ;  free 
from  barbarous  words  and  phrases,  and  from  quaint, 
affected,  extravagant  expressions. 

CHaSTE'-E¥-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  modest  eves. 
Collins. 
IIASTE'-TREE,  7t.     The  Agnus  castus,  or  Vitex  ;  a 
tree  that  grows  to  the  bight  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  pro- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MeTE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


Pictorial  lUu.ilriii'uius. 


t  See  Ta',h  uf  ^ijuonijius. 


CHA 

ducing  spikes  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  strong 
shoot  in  autumn.  Miller. 

CHaSTE'LY,  adv.  In  a  chaste  manner;  without  un- 
lawful commerce  of  sexes  ,  without  obscenity  ;  pure- 
ly ;  without  barbarisms  or  unnatural  phrases. 

CHAS'T£N,  (chis'n,)  v.  t.t  [Fr  chatier,  for  chastier ; 
Arm.  castien  ;  Russ.  chischu.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishment ;  to  punish  ;  to  inflict 
pain  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  an  offender ;  as, 
M  chasten  a  son  with  a  rod. 

I  will  cliasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men.  —  2  Sam.  vii. 

2.  To  afflict  by  other  means. 

As  many  ae  1  love  I  reunite  nml  rksfm.  —  Rev.  iii. 
I  cluistened  my  soul  with  fasting.  —  Ps.  lxix. 

3.  To  purify  from  errors  or  faults. 
CHAS'TEN-fCD,  (chfis'nd,)  pp.  or  a.    Corrected  ;  pun- 
ished ;  afflicted  tor  corn  ctinn  ,  purified  from  faults. 

CHAS'T.EN-ER,  re.  One  who  punishes  for  the  purpose 

of  correction. 
CHaSTE'NI 


No  chastening  for  tlie  present  e 

CHAS-TIS'A-BLE,  a.    Des- 

CHAS-TISE',  v.  t.\  [Fr.  chatier;  Arm.  castiia,  from 
chaste,  castus.  The  Latin  castigo,  Sp.  and  Port,  casti- 
gur,  It.  gastigare,  are  formed  with  a  different  termi- 
nation.    VWhave  chastise  from  the  Armoric  dialect.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishing;  to  punish;  to  inflict 
pain  by  stripes,  or  in  other  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  an  offender  and  recalling  him  to  his 
duty. 

1  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sin.  —  Lev.  xxvi. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience  ;  to  restrain  ;  to 
awe ;  to  repress. 

The  gay,  social  sense, 
By  decency  chastised.  Thomson. 

as, 


CHAS-TTS'i.T),  (c)ias  ;i/.d',l  pp.    Punished  ;  corrected. 

CHAS'TISE-MENT,  (ehas'tiz-inent,)  n.     [Fr.   chatU 
ment ;  Arm.  castiz  ;  from  chaste.] 

Correction;  punishment;  pain  inflicted  for  pun- 
ishment and  correction,  either  by  stripes  or  other- 
wise. 


Sha 


The  chastisement  of  our  pair,  in  Scripture,  was  the 
pain  which  Christ  salTe  ret!  to  purchase  our  peace  and 
reconciliation  to  God.     Is.  liii. 

CHAS-TIS'ER,  re.  One  who  chastises  ;  a  punisher  ;  a 
corrector. 

CHAS-TIS'ING,  ppr.  Punishing  for  correction  ;  cor- 
recting. 

CHAS'TI-TY,  re.  [L.  castitas  ;  Fr.  chastete  ;  Sp.  casti- 
d'l'l ;    II.  custitd;   IVoln  L.  rustics,  chaste.] 

1.  Purity  of  the  body  ;  freedom  from  all  unlawful 
commerce  of  sexes.  Before  marriage,  purity  from  all 
commerce  of  sexes ;  after  marriage,  fidelity  to  the 
marriage  bed. 

2.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  as  in  language  or  con- 

3.  Freedom  from  bad  mixture ;  purity  in  words  and 
phrases. 

4.  Purity ;  unadulterated  state  ;  as,  the  chastity  of 
the  gospel.  Gibbon. 

CHAS'TT-BLE,  re.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an 
outward  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  in  saying 
mass,  having  a  large  embroidered  or  gilt  cross  on 
the  back,  and  a  pillar  in  front,  designed  to  be  em- 
blematical of  Christ's  sufferings. 

CHAT,  v.  i.  [G.  kosen,  to  talk,  or  prattle  ;  Ir.  ceadach, 
talkative ;  ceadac,  a  story  or  narrative  ;  Sp.  colarra,  a 
magpie  ;  cotorrera,  a  hen  parrot,  a  talkative  woman  ; 
Gr.  ttnriMa,  to  prate  ;  D.  koetcren,  to  jabber,  and 
kwctleren,  to  chatter:  knuten,  id.] 

1.  To  talk  in  a  familiar  manner  ;  to  talk  without 
lorm  or  ceremony.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate.  Johnson. 
CHAT,  v.  t.    To  talk  if.     [JYot  in  use.]  Shak. 
CHAT,  u.t  Free,  familiar  talk  ,  idle  talk  ;  prate. 
CHAT.  re.     A  twin,  or  little  stick.     fSoe  Chit.1 
CHAT-EAU',   (shat-to',)  re.     [Fr.,  a  castle.     See  Cas- 
*  TLEJ     A  castle  !  a  seat  in  the  country. 
CHAT'E-LET,  (shat'o-lct.)  re.  A  little  castle.   Chambers. 
CHAT'EL-LA-NY,  re.     [Fr.  chatcllenie.] 

The  lordship  or  jurisdiction  of  a  castellan,  or  gov- 
ernor of  a  castle.      [See  ClSTELLANY.l 
CHA-TOY'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  chat,  cat,  and  ml,  eye.] 

Having  a  changeable,  undulating  luster,  or  color, 
like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 
CHA-TOY'ANT,  re.  A  hard  stone,  a  little  transparent, 
which,  being  cut  smooth,  presents  on  its  surface  and 
in  the  interior  an  undulating  or  wavy  light.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish-gray  color,  or  verging  to  an  olive-green. 
It  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  filbert. 

Diet,  of  JYat.  Hist. 


CHE 

CHA-TOY'MENT,  re.     Changeable  colors,  or  changea- 
bleness  of  color,  in  a  mineral ;  play  of  colors. 

Clcavcland. 

CHAT  PO-Ta'TOES,  re.  pi.  Small  potatoes  fit  only  for 
pigs,  &c.  Brande. 

CHAT'TAH,  re.     In  India,  an  umbrella. 

CHAT'TED,  pp.    Talked  familiarly,  or  on  light  sub- 
jects. 

CHAT'TEL,  (chat'!,)  re.  [See  Cattle.]  Primarily, 
any  article  of  movable  goods.  In  modern  usage,  the 
word  chattels  comprehends  all  goods,  movable  or  im- 
movable, except  such  as  have  the  nature  of  freehold. 
"  Chattels  are  real  or  personal.  Chattels  real,  are  such 
as  concern  or  savor  of  the  realty,  as  a  term  for  years 
of  land,  wardships  in  chivalry,  the  next  presentation 
to  a  church,  estates  by  statute  merchant,  elegit,  and 
the  like.  Chattels  personal,  are  things  movable,  as 
animals,  furniture  of  a  house,  jewels,  corn,  &c." 
Blackstane. 

CHAT'TER,  v.  i.     [See  Chat.]     To  utter  sounds  rap- 
idly and  indistinctly,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth.  We 
say,  the  teeth  chatter,  when  one  is  chilly  and  shiver- 
ing. 

3.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapidly  ;  to  jabber. 
CHAT'TER,;;.  Sounds  like  those  of  a  pie  or  monkey  ; 

idle  talk. 
CHAT'TER-BOX,  re.     One  that  talks  incessantly. 
CHAT'TER-ER,  re.     A  prater  ;  an  idle  talker. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  species  of  dentirostral 

birds,  from  their  loud  and  monotonous  notes.    They 

feed  chiefly  (lll  berries.  Swainsan. 

CHAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Uttering  rapid,  indistinct 

sound-,  a-  lards;  talking  idly;  moving  rapidly  and 

clashing,  as  the  teeth. 
CHAT'TER-ING,  n.     Rapid,  inarticulate  sounds,  as 
die  talk  ;  rapid  striking  of  the  teeth,  as  in 


CHE 


eh'U 


;  talkative. 


In  chemistry,  a  small  furnace,  a  cylindrical  box  of 
sheet  iron,  open  at  the  top,  with  a  grate  near  the  bot- 
tom. Fyfe. 

CHAU-MON-TELLE',  re.    [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

CHAIIN,  n.     A  gap.     [Mit  in  use]     [See  Yawn.] 

C11AUN,  v.  i.     To  open  ;  to  yawn.     [JVM  in  use.] 

CHXTJNT.     See  Chant. 

The  chub,  a  fish. 
CHAW,  o.  t.  [Sax.  ceowan ;  D.  kaauirmk  ;  G.  kauen  ;  Ir. 
cagnaim,  or  cagnaim  ;  Arm.  jaoga,  or  chagncin ;  coin- 
ciding with  jaw,  which  in  Arm.  is  javed,  gaved,  or 
chagell,  and  its  cheek  and  jaw  are  often  united,  this 
word  coincides  with  Sax.  ceac,  ceoca.  It  is  most  cor- 
rectly written  and  pronounced  chaw ;  but  chew  is 
deemed  most  elegant.] 

1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate,  as  food 
in  eating ;  to  ruminate,  or  to  chew,  as  the  cud. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  thought  ,  to  revolve  and  consid- 
er.    [Obs.] 

CHAW,  n.  [A  different  spelling  of  jaw.  See  Chaw, 
supra.] 

1.  The  jaw.  Ezek.  xxix.  4.  But,  in  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  it  is  printed  jaw. 

2.  In  rulgar  language,  a  cud  ;  as  much  as  is  put  in 
the  mouth  at  once. 

CHAW  DRON,  re.     Entrails.  Shak. 

CHAW" /•:!>,  (chaud,)  pp.     Chewed. 

CHAWING,  ppr.     Chewing. 

CHaY'-ROOT,  n.  The  root  of  the  Oldenlandia  tim- 
bellata,  used  in  giving  the  beautiful  red  to  the  Ma- 
dras cottons.     It  is  also  called  chuya-root  and  choy- 

CHeAP,  o.  [Sax.  ceap,  cattle,  business,  or  trade,  a 
price,  a  pledge  or  pawn,  a  selling  any  thing  that  may 
be  bought  or  sold  ;  ccapiati,  cypan,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to 
negotiate,  to  gain  ;  D.  koop,  a  bargain  or  purchase  ; 
"te  koop  zetten,"  to  set  to  sale;  "  goed  koop,"  cheap, 
good  purchase  ;  koopen,  to  buy  ;  G.  kaufen  ;  Dan.  ki- 
Sber ;  Sw.  kapa ;  Russ.  kupayu  ;  L.  caupo  ;  Eng.  to 
cheapen,  to  c7m.//>c,  chap- man,  chap-hook,  to  chop  and 
change.  The  sense  is,  a  purchase,  and  good  cheap  is 
a  good  purchase  or  bargain.  Hence,  probably,  omit- 
ting good,  we  have  cheap.] 

1.  Bearing  a  low  price  in  market ;  that  may  he 
purchased  at  a  low  price  ;  that  is,  at  a  price  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  usual  price  of  the  article  or  com- 
modity, or  at  a  price  less  than  the  real  value.  The 
sense  is  always  comparative  ;  for  a  price  deemed 
cheap  at  one  tune  is  considered  dear  at  another. 

U  is  :i  pom  ]]!'■  which  ih"  princess  of  pehiicnl  science  has  clearly 
esinhltshed,  a    principle  [hut  illustrates  a(  one  I  lie  wis  nun  ul 

Ih-'     (  'e'   Iter     I'llP      I  !l   '    111  i  I  1 1  I  it    Si     U  f    III  I  I  I  ,.1 1 1    C  I  I  M|h  i  I  V  ,    t !  Kit     ll     is 

cheaper  to  hire  the  Inlet  ul  Inn  men  lit. in  lu  cuiupel  the  l.ihur 
of  slaves.  L.  Bacon. 

2.  Being  of  small  value ;  common  ;  not  respected ; 
as,  cheap  beauty. 

Make  not  yourself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Anon. 

CHEAP,  re.  Bargain  ;  purchase ;  as  in  the  phrases, 
good  cheap,  better  cheap  :  the  original  phrases  from 
which  we  have  cheap.     [  Ubs.] 


CHeiAP'EN,  (chep'n,)?).  1 
supraj 

1    To  attempt  to  buy  ; 
modity  ;  to  chaffer. 


[Sax.  ceapiaa.   See  Chi 


2.  To  lessen  value. 
CljeAPjEN-ED,  (chep'nd,)  pp.     1 

down  in  price. 
CHEAP' EN-ER,  re.     One  who  cheapens  or  haie, 
CHeAP'EN-ING,  ppr.     Bargaining   for;   chaff 

boating  down  the  price  of. 
1,'llEAP'ER,  a.  camp.     More  cheap  ,  less  expoiisi 
CIIEAP'EST,  a.  supcrl.      Most  cheap  ,   least  cost 
CM  KAP'LY,  ado.     At  a  small  price  ;  at  a  low  ni 
CHeAP'iNESS,  n.    Lowness  in  price,  considerii 

usual  price,  or  real  value. 
CHEAR.     See  Cheer. 


Suift. 

nryden. 


[Sax 


nifies  to  deceive, 


In  Ar.  c.i\^kluulaa,  sig- 

ept,  seduce ;  to  fail,  to  hide, 

to  disguise,  to  defraud ;  i  I  c=—<   kaida,  signifies  to 

deceive,  to  lay  snares ;  Eth.  /JL 1 1 1  chiet  or  hiet,  sig- 
nifies to  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  defraud.] 

1.  To  deceive  and  defraud  in  a  bargain  ;  to  de- 
ceive for  the  purpose  of  gain  in  selling.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  commerce,  in  which  a  person  uses 
some  arts,  or  misrepresentations,  or  withholds  some 
facts,  by  which  lie  deceives  the  purchaser. 

2.  To  deceive  by  any  artifice,  trick,  or  device,  with 
a  view  to  gain  an  advantage  contrary  to  common 
honesty  ;  as,  to  cheat  a  person  at  cards. 

3.  To  impose  on  ;  to  trick.  It  is  followed  by  of  or 
oxtt  of,  and  colloquially  by  into,  as  to  cheat  a  child  ireto 
a  belief  that  a  medicine  i's  palatable. 

CHEAT,  re.    A  fraud  committed  by  deception  ;  a  trick; 

imposition  ;  imposture. 
2.  A  person   who  cheats ;  one  gui  lty  of  fraud  by 

deceitful  practices. 
CHEAT' A-BLE-NESS,  re.    Liability  to  be  cheated. 
Hammond. 
CHeAT'-BREAD,  (-bred,)  re.    Fine  bread  purchased, 

or_not  made  in  the  family.  [Little  used.] 
Clip; ATT,1>,  pp.  Defrauded  by  deception. 
CHEAT'ER,re.    One  who  practices  a  fraud  in  com- 

CHeAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Defrauding  by  deception  ; 
imposing  on. 

CHEAT'ING,  re.  The  act  of  defrauding  by  deceitful 
arts. 

CHeAT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  cheating  manner. 

CHECK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  echec,  pi.  echecs,  which  we  have 
changed  into  chess;  Sp.  xaque,  a  move  at  chess; 
xaque  de  mate,  check-mate  ;  Port,  xaque,  a  check  ; 
xagoate,  a  rebuke.  Sp.  and  Port,  xaquima,  a  halter  ; 
It.  scacco,  the  squares  of  a  chess-board  ;  scacehi, 
chess-men  ;  scacco-matto,  check-mate  ;  scaecato,  check- 
ered ;  Low  L.  scaccarium,  an  exchequer,  Fr.  eehiquier; 
G.  schach,  chess  ;  schuchmatt,  check-mate  ;  D.  schaak, 
chess ;  schaak^mat,  check-mate ;  Dan.  skak,  chess, 
crooked,  curving  ;  skaJi-mat,  check-mate  ;  skakrer,  to 
barter,  chaffer,  chop  antl  change  ;  Sw.  schach,  chess; 
scltach-matt,  check-mate  ;  Russ.  schach,  check,  chess  ; 
sehach-mat,  check-mate.  In  Spanish,  xaque,  zeque,  is 
an  old  man,  a  shaik,  and  zaco,  a  jacket.     These  latter 

words  seem  to  be  the  Ar.  ~\jji  shaich,  or  ™LXi  ; 

the  latter  is  rendered  to  grow  old,  to  be  old,  to  blame 
or  rebuke,  under  which  we  find  shail< ;  the  former 
signifies  to  use  diligence,  quasi  to  bend  to  or  apply  ; 
also,  to  abstain  or  turn  aside.    In  Arabic  we  find 

also  (*>wii  shalska,  to  doubt,  hesitate,  halt,  and  in 
Hebrew  the  same  word  "pit  signifies  to  still,  allay, 
sink,  stop  or  check,  to  obstruct  or  hedge  ;  "1^  a  hedge. 
We  have,  in  these  words,  clear  evidence  of  the  man- 
ner in   which  several   modern  nations   express  the 

Shemitic  w,  or  ,jX.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder  or  repress  ;  to 
curb.  It  signifies  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  motion,  or 
to  restrain  its  violence,  and  cause  an  abatement ;  to 
moderate. 

2.  To  rebuke  ;  to  chide  or  reprove.  Shak. 

3.  To  compare  any  paper  with  its  counterpart  oi 
with  a  cipher,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  authen- 
ticity ;  to  compare  corresponding  papers  ;  to  control 
by  a  counter-register. 

4.  To  make  a  mark  against  names  in  going  over 
a  list. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  ease  oil' a  little  of  a  rope,  which 
is  too  stiffly  extended  ;  also,  to  stopper  the  cable. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CHECK,  v.  i.    To  stop  ;  to  make  a  stop  ;  with  at. 

The  mind  checks  ol  any  vpeemns  tnnlcrtiikiiisr.  Locke. 
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CHE 

2.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

3.  To  strike  with  repression.  Dryden. 

[These  applications  arc  Hut  frequent.] 

(•HECK,  n.  A  stop;  hinderanee ;  rebuff;  sudden  re- 
straint, or  continued  restraint;  curb;  control;  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  That  which  stops  or  restrains,  as  reproof,  repri- 
mand, rebuke,  slight  or  disgust,  fear,  apprehension, 
a  person  ;  any  stop  or  obstruction.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  mark  put  against  names  in  going  over  a  list. 

4.  A  token  given  to  railroad  passengers,  serving  to 
identify  them  in  claiming  lleir  ImiL'age,  &c.  Also, 
in  theaters,  a  similar  token,  to  identify  those  who  go 
out,  expecting  to  return. 

5.  In  falconry,  when  a  hawk  forsakes  her  proper 
game,  to  follow  looks,  pies,  or  other  fowls,  that 
cross  her  in  her  flight.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

6.  The  correspondent  cipher  of  a  bank  note;  a 
corresponding  indenture  ;  any  counter-register. 

Johnson. 

7.  A  term  in  chess,  when  one  party  obliges  the 
other  either  to  move  or  guard  his  king. 

8.  An  order  for  money,  drawn  on  a  banker  or  on 
the  cashier  of  a  bank,  payable  to  the  bearer. 

This  is  a  sense  derived  from  that  in  definition  6. 

9.  In  popular  use,  checkered  cloth ;  check  for 
checkered. 

Check,  or  checli-roll ;  a  roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  attendants,  and  in  the 
pay  of  a  king  or  great  personage,  as   domestic  ser- 

.  vants.  Bailey     Encyc. 

Clerk  of  the  check,  in  the  British  king's  household, 
has  the  check  and  control  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the  royal 
family,  the  care  of  the  watch,  ,tc.    Bailey.     Encyc. 

Clerk  of  the  check  ;  in  the  British  royid  deck-yards, 
is  an  officer  who  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  men  em- 
ployed on  hoard  his  majesty's  -hips  and  vessels,  and 
of  all  the  artificers  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  at  the 
port  where  lie  is  settled. 

CHECK'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  containing  blank  checks 
upon  a  bank.  Bonder. 

CIIECK'ED,  )  pp.      Stopped;    restrained;    repressed; 

CHECKT,  \  curbed  ;  moderated  ;  controlled  ;  rep- 
rimanded. 

CHECK'ER,  v.  t.  [from  check,  or  perhaps  directly  from 
the  Fr.  echiquicr,  a  chess-board.  Norm,  escheqir,  or 
chekere,  exchequer.] 

1.  To  variegate  with  cross  lines ;  to  form  into 
little  squares,  like  a  chess-board,  by  lines  or  stripes 
of  different  colors.     Hence, 

2.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate  with  different  qual- 
ities, scenes,  or  events. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  checkered  with  truth  and  falsehood. 
Addison. 

CHECK'ER,  K.    One  who  checks  or  restrains ;  a  re- 

buker. 
2.  A  chess-board. 
CHECK'ER,  >re.    Work  varied  alternately  as 

CHECK'ER-WORK,  j      to   its    colors    or    materials ; 

work  consisting  of  cross  lines. 
CHECK'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Diversified  ;  variegated. 
CHECK'ERS,  n.  pi.     Draughts  ;  a  common  game  on 

a  checkered  board. 
CHECK'ING,   ppr.      Stopping  ;  curbing;  restraining  ; 

moderating;  c 
CIIE'.'K'LESS, 

strained. 
CHECK-MATE,  n. 

root  of  the  Sp.  and 


stops  all  fur! tier  moving,  and  ends  the  game. 

2.  Figuratively,  defeat ;  overthrow.  Spenser. 

CHECK'MATE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  move  in  chess, 
which  stops  all  further  moving,  and  ends  the  game. 
Hence,  to  arrest  and  defeat.  Skelion. 

CHECK'MaT-ED,  pp.     Stopped  in  the  game  of  chess. 

CHECK'MaT-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  last  move  in 
chess. 

CHECKS,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  checkered 
cloth,  as  ginghams,  plaids,  &c. 

CHECK'Y,  n*  In  heraldry,  a  border  that  has  more 
than  two  rows  of  checkers,  or  when  the  bordure  or 
shield  is  checkered,  like  a  chess-board.  Encyc. 

CHEEK,  re.  [Sax.  ceac,  ceuca  :  D.  /.-««/; ;  this  is  proba- 
bly the  same  word  as  jam,  Fr.  jane,  Arm.  gaved,  javed, 
connected  with  jnt<:ni,  chngiicin,  to  chaw,  or  chew, 
for  the  words  chin,  rhrrk,  and  jam,  are  confounded  ; 
the  same  word  which,  in  one'  dialect,  signifies  the 
cheek,  in  another  signifies  the  jaw.  Oena  in  Latin 
is  the  English  chin.] 

1.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eyes  on  each  side. 

2.  Among  nn  chanics,  cheeks  are  those  pieces  of  a 
machine,  or  other  kind  of  workmanship,  which  form 
corresponding  sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike  ; 
as,  the  cheeks  of  a  printing-press,  which  stand  per- 
pendicular and  support  the  three  summers,  the  head, 
shelves,  and  winter,  the  cheeks  of  a  turner's  lathe; 
the  cheelts  of  a  glazier's  vise  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar, 
and  of  a  gun-carriage ;  the  cheeks  of  a  inast,  which 
serve  to  sustain  the  nvslle  trees,  &x. 


CHE 

Check  bit  Intel;  clo-eness  ;  proximity.         Bcanm. 

CMF.EK'-lio'Xi':,  «.     The  bone  of  the  cheek. 

CHEEK'£D,  (cheekt,)  a.    Brought  near  the  cheek. 
Cotton. 

CHEEK'-TOOTH,  re.     The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk.  Joel 

CHEEP,  v.i.    To  chirp,  as  a  small  bird.  [i.  6. 

CHEER,  v.  U  [Fr.  chive;  Arm.  cher,  cheer,  entertain- 
ment ;  Ir.  gairim,  to  call,  shout,  extol,  rejoice  ;  Gr. 
Xaipco,  to  rejoice,  to  hail  or  salute.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  call  out  or  shout,  as  in  joy  ;  a  sense  re- 
tained in  jovial  companies,  to  give  cheers,  and  among 
seamen,   to  salute  a  ship  by  cheers.      Orient.  Nip 

1.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  joy,  or  cheers,  or  with 
stamping  or  oiler  expressions  of  applause. 

2.  To  dispel  gloom,  sorrow,  silence,  or  apathy;  to 
cause  to  rejoice  ;  to  gladden  ;  to  make  cheerful ;  as, 
to  cheer  a  lonely  desert;  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
good  news  cheers  the  heart. 

3.  To  infuse  life,  spirit,  animation;  to  incite;  to 
encourage  ;  as,  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

CHEER,  v.  i.  To  grow  cheerful ;  to  become  gladsome 
or  joyous. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.  Phillips. 

Cheer  up,  my  lads. 

CHEER,  n.  A  shout  of  joy  ;  as,  they  gave  three  cheers. 
Also,  stamping,  or  other  expressions  of  applause. 

2.  A  state  of  gladness  or  joy  ;  a  state  of  animation 
above  gloom  and  depression  of  spirits,  but  below 
mirth,  gayety,  and  jollity. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  —  Matt.  lx. 
Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  Uiey  also  took  some  meat. 

3.  Mirth  ;  gayety  ;  jollity,  as  at  a  feast. 

4.  Invitation  to  gayety.  Shak. 

5.  Entertainment  ;  that  which  makes  cheerful ; 
provisions  for  a  feast.  Shak. 


Thet 
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6.  Air  of  countenance,  noting  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness. 

His  words  Uieir  drooping  cheer 
Enlightened.  Milton. 

CHEER' KD,  pp.  Enlivened  ;  animated  ;  made  glad. 
CHEER'ER,  re.  One  who  cheers  ;  he  or  that  which 
gladdens. 


Thuu  cheerer  c 


CllEER'FUL,  a.  Lively;  animated;  having  good 
spirits  ;  moderately  joyful.  This  is  the  most  usual 
signification  of  the  word,  expressing  a  degree  of  an- 
imation lesslhan  mirth  and  jollity. 

2.  Full  of  life;  gay;  animated;  mirthful;  music- 
al ;  as,  the  cheerful  birds. 

3.  Expressive  of  good  spirits  or  joy  ;  lively ;  ani- 
mated. 

A  merry  heart  malteth  a  cheerful  countenance.  —  Prov.  xv. 

CHEER'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  cheerful  manner;  with 
alacrity  or  willingness ;  readily ;  with  life,  anima- 
tion, or  good  spirits. 

CHEER'FtJL-NESS,  re.  Life  ;  animation  ;  good  spir- 
its ;  a  state  of  moderate  joy  or  gayety  ;  alacrity. 

He  that  show,  th  merry,  willi  cheerfulness.  —  Rom.  xii. 

CHEER'I-LY,  adv.     With  cheerfulness  ;  with  spirit. 

c,'ii:i:i;'I  A'ESS,  n.    Cheerfulness. 

CHEER'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  joy  or  gladness  ;  en- 
livening; encouraging;  animating. 

C1I  EEK'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  cheerful  manner. 

CHEER'ISH-NESS,  re.  State  of  cheerfulness.  [Not 
in  use.]  Milton. 

CHEER'LESS,  a.  Without  joy,  gladness,  or  comfort ; 
gloomy  ;  destitute  of  any  thing  to  enliven  or  animate 
the  spirits.  Spenser. 

CHEER'LESS-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  destitute  of 
cheerfulness  or  comfort. 

CHEER'LY,  «.     Gay  ;  cheerful  ;  not  gloomy. 

CIIEER'LY,  adv.     Cheerfullv  ;  heartily;  briskly. 

CHEER'UP,  (  v.  t.     To  make  cheerful  ;  to  enliven  ;  to 

CHUl'RUP,   j      chirp.     [Colloquial.]         Dr.  Cheyne. 

CII  EER'Y,  a.   Gay  ;  sprightly  ;  having  power  to  make 
gay- 
Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quad  a  cheery  bowl.  Gay. 

CHEESE,  re.  [Sax.  cese,  or  cyse;  Ir.  caw;  W.  caws; 
Corn,  kes  ;  Arm.  cans ;  L.  caseus ,  Sp.  queso ;  Port. 
queijo ;  D.  kaas  ;  G.  /case ;  Basque,  gasna,  or  gaita. 
The.  primary  sense  is  to  curdle,  to  congeal,  from  col- 
lecting, drawing,  or  driving;  W.  ecus  law,  to  curdle. 
Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  squeeze.] 

1.  The  curd  of  milk,  coagulated  usually  by  rennet, 
separated  from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed  in  a 
vat,  hoop,  or  mold. 

2.  A  mass  of  pomace  or  ground  apples  placed  on  a 
press.  Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

CHEESE'-€aKE,  n.  A  cake  mad'o  of  soft  curds,  su- 
gar, and  butter.  Prior. 

CHEESE'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  re.  One  who 
deals  in  or  sells  cheese.  B.  Jonson. 

CHEESE'-PaR-ING,  h.  The  rind  or  paring  of  cheese. 
Bcauin. 

CHEESE'-PRESS,  re.  A  press,  or  engine  for  pressing 
curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.  Oay. 

CHEESE'-REN-NET,  re.  A  plant,  ladies'  bed-straw, 
Galium  verum. 
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CHEESE'-VAT,  re.  The  vat  or  case  in  which  curds 
are  confined  for  pressing.  Olanville. 

CHEES'Y,  a.  Having  the  nature,  qualities,  taste,  or 
form  of  cheese. 

CHEF-D'UEUV'RE,  (shef-doov'r,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  mas- 
terpiece or  perform, nice  in  arts,  &c. 

CHEG'oE,  j  "•     tSP-  <*W*t°,  small.] 

A  tropical  insect,  that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet 
and  multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  itching.  Encyc. 

It  is  Written,  also,  chu'gvr,  chmor,   ii'mer. 

CHEI-ROP'TER,  re.  j  [Gr.  v,o,  the  hand,  and 

CHEI-ROP'TER-A,  re.  pi.  j      rrrcpov,  wing.] 

Terms  applied  to  animals  whose  anterior  toes  are 
connected  by  a  membrane,  and  whose  feet  thus  serve 
for  wings,  as  the  bat.  Lanier. 

CHEI-ROP'TER-OUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Cheirop- 
tera. 

CHEI-RO-THE'RI-UM,  re.  [Gr.  Xe<P,  hand,  and  On- 
pion,  beast.]  An  animal  \\  hose  footsteps  alone  have 
been  found  in  Germany.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  c/u7-o- 
therium. 

CHEK  o'A,  re.     The  Chinese  porcelain  clay. 

CHEL'I-DON,  re.  [Gr.]  A  brown  fly  with  silvery 
wings. 

CHE-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  x<?A<7,  a  claw,  and  Ufero, 
to  bear.] 

Furnished  with  claws,  as  an  animal. 

€HEL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  chela,  a  claw,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  claw. 

CHE-Lo'NI-AN,  re.    j  [Gr.  \c\avr,,  a  tortoise.]  Terms 

€HE-Lo'NI-A,  re.  pi.  \  applied  to  animals  of  the  tor- 
toise kind. 

€HE-Lo'NI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  designating  ani- 
mals of  the  tortoise  kind. 
S'LY,  (ke'le,)  re. 
The  claw  of  a  shell 

€HEM'I€-AL,  (kim'i-kal  or  kem'i-kal.)  [See  Chem- 
istry.]    Pertaining  to  chemistry;  as,  a  chemical  op- 

2.  Resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  principles 
of  bodies  by  decomposition,  combination,  &x. ;  as, 
chemical  changes. 

3.  According  to  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  as,  a 
chemical  combination. 

CHEiM'tC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  chemical  prin- 
ciples ;  by  chemical  process  or  operation. 

CHE-MISE',   (she-mez',)   re.     [Fr.  chemise  ;  Ir.  caimse, 
S 
caimis;  Sp.  camisa;  It.  eamicia;  At.  lyase's  kamit- 

zore ;  Amh.  id.] 

1.  A  shift,  or  under-garment,  worn  by  females. 

2.  A  wall  that  lines  the  face  of  any  work  of  earth. 
CHEM-I-SETTE' ,  (shem-e-zet',)  71.    [Fr.]     An  under 

garment,  worn  over  the  chemise. 

CHEM'IST,  (kim'ist  or  kem'ist,)  71.  A  person  versed 
in  chemistry  ;  a  professor  of  chemistry. 

€HEM'IS-TRY,  (kim'is-try  or  kem'is-try,)  71.  [Fr. 
chimie;  Sp.  chimin;  It.  and  Port,  chimica.  The 
orthography  of  this  word,  from  its  derivation  and 
the  analogy  of   other    European  languages,  would 

properly  be  chimistry.     It  is  the  Arabic    La^a^s 


kimia,  the  occult  art  or  science,  from    ^£3  kamai, 

to  conceal.  This  was  originally  the  art  or  science 
now  called  alchemy;  the  art  of  converting  baser 
metals  into  gold.  The  order  of  Diocletian,  directing 
search  to  be  made  for  books  treating  of'  the  wonder- 
ful art  of  making  gold  ami  silver,  and  all  that  should 
be  found  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  proves  the 
origin  of  this  art  to  be  as  remote  as  the  close  of  the 
third  century  ;  and  it  was  probably  somewhat  earlier. 
Gibbon,  ch.  13.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  this  art  was 
used  in  counterfeiting  coins.  The  common  orthogra- 
phy is  from  \£„j,  to  melt  or  fuse  .,  the  old  orthography 
was  from  \vto,  the  same  word,  differently  written  ; 
both  having  no  foundation  but  a  random  guess.  If 
lexicographers  and  writers  had  been  contented  to 
take  the  orthography  of  the  nation?  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  the  origin  of  the  word  was  doubtless 
understood,  and  ihroiigh  whom  the  word  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  orthography  would  have 
been  settled,  uniform,  and  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  pronunciation.] 

Chemistry  is  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by 
analysis  and  synthesis.  Macqucr. 

Chemistry  is  that  science  xvhich  explains  the  inti- 
mate mutual  action  of  all  natural  bodies.  Fourcroy. 

Analysis  or  decomposition,  and  synthesis  or  combi- 
nation, are  the  two  methods  which  chemistry  uses  to 
accomplish  its  purposes.  Fourcroy.     Hooper. 

Chemistry  may  be  defined,  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  composition  of  material  substances, 
and  the  permanent  changes  of  constitution  which 
their  mutual  actions  produce.  Ure. 

Chemistry  may  be  defined,  that  science,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  discover  and  explain  the  changes  of 
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comttosition  flint  occur  among  the  integrant  and  con- 
stituent parts  of  different  bodies.  Henry. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  which  treats  of  those 
events  and  changes  in  natural  bodies  which  are 
not  accompanied  by  sensible  motions.      Thomson. 

Chemistrti  is  justly  considered  as  a  science,  but  the 
practical  operations  may  In-  denominated  an  art. 

Chemistry  relates  to  those  operations  by  which  the 
intimate  nature  of  bodies  is  changed,  or  by  which 
.       they  acquire  new  properties.  Davy. 

I    CHEQUE.     See  Check. 
CilKQ'UER.     See  Checker. 
CHER'IFF,  n.    Written  also  Sheriff.     The  prince  of 

Mecca  ;  a  high  priest  among  the  Mohammedans. 
CHER'ISH,  v.  t.-\  [Fr.  cherir ;  Arm.  cherigza ;  from  Fr. 
cher,  dear  ;  VV.  cir,  bounty  ;  ciriuic,  to  pity,  to  cherish. 
See  Caress.] 

1.  To  treat  with  tenderness  and  affection  ;  to  give 
warmth,  ease,  or  comfort  to. 


We  were  m'fille  iuunntr  you,  even  as  a  n 

children.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 
The  damsel  was  fair,  and  cherished  the  king. 


I   Kn 


2.  To  hold  as  dear ;  to  embrace  with  affection  ;  to 
foster  and  encourage  ;  as,  to  cherish  the  principles 
of  virtue  ;  to  c/icrish  religion  in  the  heart. 
■  3.  To  treat  in  a  manner  to  encourage  growth,  by 
protection,  aid,  attendance,  or  supplying  nourish- 
ment; as,  to  cherish  tender  plants. 

4.   To  harbor  ;   to  indulge  and  encourage  in  the 
mind;   as,  to  cherish   ill-will,  or  any  evil  passion. 

CHER'ISH-.ED,  (cher'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Treated  with 
tenderness;  warmed;  comforted;  fostered. 

CHER'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  cherishes ;  an  encour- 
ager ;  a  supporter. 

CHER'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Warming;  comforting;  en- 
couragin"  ;  fosterim;  ;  treating  with  affection. 

Cmilt'l;;ll-li\'<;,  n.     Support  ;  encouragement. 

CHER'ISH-ING-LY,  ado.  In  an  affectionate  or  cher- 
ishing manner. 

C 1 1 F. It' ISH-M  ENT,  k.  Encouragement ;  comfort.  [Ois.] 

f'.mSit'MES.     SeeKERMES. 

CHE-ROOT',  7i.  A  kind  of  cigar.  The  genuine  che- 
root is  from  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is 
highly  pri/.ed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor. 

€HER-0-POT'A-MOS,  n.  [Gr.  x»'P»c,  a  hog,  and 
rfbfiipos,  river.]  An  animal  of  the  order  of  pachy- 
dcrmata,  allied  to  the  hog,  now  extinct. 

CHER'RY,  n.  [Fr.  cerise;  L.  •  cerasus ;  It.  ciricgia; 
Port,  cereja  ;  Sp.  cereza  ;  Ann.  geeesen  ;  D.  kars,  or 
krielt  ;  G.  kirsche ;  Sw.  kirsbar  ;  Dan.  Icirscbair  :  so 
named,  it  is  said,  from  Cerastes,  a  city  in  Pontus, 
near  the  Euxine,  whence  the  tree  \ 


there  are  many  varieties,  as  t lie  red  or  garden  cherry, 
the  red-heart,  the  white-lieait,  the  black  cherry,  the 
black-heart,  and  several  others.  The  fruit  is  a  pulp 
inclosing  a  kernel.  It  is  related  that  this  fruit  was 
brought  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  to  Italy,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lucullus,  A.  R.  680,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Romans,  about  120 
years  afterward,  A.  D.  55. 

Burbadoes  cherry,  is  tlie  genus  Malpighia,  of  several 
species.  The  berries  are  red,  cherry-shaped,  acid, 
and  eatable. 

Bird  cherry,  is  a  species  of  Prunus,  the  common 
laurel,  or  lauro-cerasus.  Lee. 

Also,  the  Primus  Padus.  Encyc. 

Cornelian  cherry  is  the  fruit  of  the  Cornus,  cornel- 
tree,  or  dog-wood.  It  is  a  small,  acid,  cherry-like, 
eatable  berry. 

Dwarf  cherry,  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Lonicera, 
or  honey-suckle. 

Hottentot  cherry,  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Cassine. 
The  fruit  is  a  trispermous  berry,  of  a  dark,  purple 

Winter  cherry,  is  a  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Phy- 
salis,  a  genus  of  many  species.  It  is  a  berry  of  the 
size  of  a  small  cherry,  inclosed  in  an  inflated,  blad- 
der-like calyx.  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  species 
of  Solanum.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

CHER'RY,  a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color;  red,  ruddy, 
blooming;  as,  a  cherry  lip  ;  cherry  cheeks. 

CHER'RY,  n.  A  cordial  composed  of  cherry  juice 
and  spirit,  sweetened  and  diluted.  The  wild  cherry 
is  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  being  steeped 
for  some  days  in  spirit,  which  extracts  the  juice  of 
the  fruit;  the  tincture  is  then  sweetened  and  diluted 
to  the  taste.  This  cordial  is  moderately  bitter  and 
astringent.     It  is  sometimes  made  of  the  mazzard. 

CHER'RY-CHEEK-£D,  (-cheekt,)  a.  Having  ruddy 
cheeks.  Cono-rcve. 

CHER'RY-PIT,  n.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cherry- 
stones are  thrown  into  a  hole.  Shak. 

CHER'RY-TREE,  n.  A  tree  whose  fruit  is  cherries, 
in  the  more  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.  The 
name  is  mostly  given  to  the  common  cultivated  trees, 
and  to  that,  which  produces  the  black  wild  cher- 
ry. The  wood  of  the  latter  is  valued  for  cabinet 
work. 

eilEH'SO-NESE,  n.     [Gr.  xepcovnao^  ;  x^c/oc,  land, 
or  uncultivated  land,  and  vnvoc,  an  isle.] 
A  peninsula ;  a  tract  of  land  of  any  indefinite  ex- 
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tent,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  united 
to  a  larger  tract  by  a  neck  of  land,  or  isthmus  ;  as, 
the  Ciinbric  Chersonese,  or  Jutland  ;  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, or  Crimea. 

CHERT,  n.  In  mineralogy,  an  impure  variety  of 
quartz,  or  flint,  of  various  dull  shades  of  color.  It 
includes  pclro.-ilex.  and  hornstone. 

CHERT'Y,  a.     Like  chert  ;  containing  chert.  Pennant. 

CHER'UB,  n. ;  pi.  Cherubs;  but  the  Hebrew  plural 
Cherubim  is  also  used.  [Heb.  2113  kerub.  In  Ch. 
and  Syr.  the  corresponding  verb  signifies  to  plow; 
and  the  word  is  said  to  signify,  properly,  any  image 
or  figure ;  if  so,  it  may  have  been  named  from  en- 
graving.    But  tins  is  uncertain,  and  the  learned  are 


a  man, 
an  ox,  an  eagle,  or  a  lion.  The  first  mention  of 
cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  where  the  figure  is  not 
described  ;  but  their  office  was,  with  a  flaming  sword, 
to  keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  The 
two  cherubs  which  .Moses  was  commanded  to  make 
at  the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  were  to  be  of  beaten 
work  of  gold  ;  and  their  wings  were  to  extend  over 
the  mercy-seat,  their  faces  toward  each  other,  and 
between  them  was  the  residence  of  the  Deity.  Ex. 
xxv.  The  cherubs,  in  Ezckiel's  vision,  had  each 
four  heads,  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man,  and  wings. 
The  four  faces  were,  the  face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a 
man,  that  of  a  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  They  had 
the  likeness  of  a  man.  Ezek.  iv.  and  x.  In  2  Sam. 
xxii.  11,  and  Psalm  xviii.  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
riding  on  a  cherub,  and  flying  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  In  the  celestial  hierarchy,  cherubs  are  repre- 
sented as  spirits  next  in  order  toseraphs.  The  hiero- 
glyphical  and  emblematical  figures  embroidered  on 
the  vails  of  the  tabernacle,  are  called  cherubs  of  cu- 
rious or  skillful  work.  Ex.  xxvi. 
A  beautiful  child  is  called  a  cherub. 

CHER-U'BIC,  >  a.    Pi-rtniniiic  lo  cherubs  ;  angelic. 

CHKR-U'Bie-AL,  j  Sheldon. 

CHER'U-BIM,  n.     The  Hebrew  plural  of  Cherub. 

CIIER'U-BIN,  a.     Cherubic  ;  angelic.  Shak. 

CHER'U-BIN,  «.     A  cherub.  Dryden. 

CHER'UP  ;  a  corruption  of  chirp,  which  see. 

CHER' VIL,  n.  [Sax.  cerfille,  a  contraction  of  L.  chcer- 
ophullum;  Gr.  \<upi.;,v\Xor,  x"'t>oi,  to  rejoice,  and 
•pvXXor,  leaf.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  of  the  genus  Chrero- 
phyllum. 

CHES'A-PeAK,  n.  A  bay  of  the  United  States, 
whose  entrance  is  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 
Henry,  in  Virginia,  am!  which  extends  northerly  into 
Maryland  27'!  miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Rappahanuoc,  York,  and 
James  Rivers. 

CHES'I-BLE.     See  Chasuble. 

CHES'LIP,  n.     A  small  vermin  that  lies  under  stones. 

CHESS,  n.     [Fr.  echecs.     See  Check.] 

An  ingenious  game  performed  by  two  parties  with 
different  pieces,  on  a  checkered  board,  that  is,  a  board 
divided  into  sixty-four  squares,  or  houses.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  game  depends  almost  entirely  on  skill. 
Each  gamester  lias  eight  dignified  pieces,  called  a 
king,  a  queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two 
rooks,  or  castles  ;  also  eight  pawns.  The  pieces  of 
the  parties  are  of  different  colors.  Encyc. 

CHESS,  n.  [I  do  not  find  this  word  in  any  English 
dictionary ;  nor  do  I  know  its  origin  or  affinities.  In 


Persian,  iia»»=s.  kkas,  or  gas,  signifies  evil,  depraved, 

and  a  useless  weed.] 

In  New  England,  the  Bromus  Secalinus,  a  grass 
which  grows  "among  wheat,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
wheat  degenerated  or  changed,  as  jt  abounds  most 
in  fields  where  the  wheat  is  winterkilled.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  oats.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  18,  ca.  17.  "  Primuni  omni- 
um frumenti  vitium  avena  est ;  et  hordeum  in  earn 
degenerat."  This  change  of  wheat  and  barley  into 
oats  he  ascribes  to  a  moist  soil,  wet  weather, 
bad  seed,  &c.  This  opinion  coincides  with  ob- 
servations in  America,  as  wheat  is  most  liable  to 
perish  in  moist  land,  and  often  in  such  places, almost 
all  the  wheat  is  killed,  and  instead  of  it  chess  often 
appears.  But  this  change  of  wheat  into  chess  is  now 
denied,  and  the  common  opinion  is  affirmed,  by  the 
ablest  botanists,  to  be  erroneous. 

CHESS'-AP-PLE,  n.     A  species  of  wild  service. 

CHESS'-BOARD,  w.     The  board  used  in  the  game  of 
chess,  and  from  the  squares  of  which  chess  has  its 

CHESS'-MAN,  n.     A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess. 
CHESS'-PLAY-ER,  n.    One  who  plays  chess;   one 

skilled  in  the  game  of  chess. 
CHESS'-TREE,  n.     In  ships,  a  piece  of  wood  bolted 

perpendicularly  on  the  side,  to  confine  the  clews  of 

the  main  sail. 
CBESS'OM,  k.     Mellow  earth.  Bacon. 

CHEST,  n.    [Sax.  cest  or  cyst ;  L.  cista ;  W.  cist;  Ir. 

cisde;  Gr.  Kiarn;  G.  kiste ;  D.  kist;  Sw.kista;  Dan. 

kiste.     See  Chestnut.] 

1.  A  box  of  wood,  or  other  material,  in  which 
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goods  are  kept  or  transported.    It  differs  fiom  a  trunk 
in  not  being  covered  with  skin  or  leather. 

2.  The  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to  th» 
belly ;  the  thorax.  Hence,  broad-chested,  narrow- 
chat  ed ;  having  a  broad  or  narrow  chest. 

3.  In  commerce,  a  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  chest  of 
sugar  ;  a  chest  of  indigo  ;  &c. 

Chest   of  drawers,   is    a    case    of  movable    boxes 
called  drawers. 
CHEST,  v.  t.    To  reposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 

CHEST'ED,  a.  Having  a  chest,  as  in  thick-cAesSeo ; 
narrow-chested. 

CHEST'-FOUND-ER-ING,  n.  A  disease  in  horses, 
like  the  pleurisy  or  perijeieumony  in  the  human  body. 
Farrier's  Diet. 

CHEST'NUT,  (ches'nut,)  n.  [Sax.  eystel,  and  the 
tree  in  Sax.  is  cystbc.um  or  cystenbeam ;  L.  cast&rtea, 
the  tree  and  the  nut ;  Fr.  cha-taigne ;  Arm.  gistcnen, 
or  gestenen ;  W.  eastern;  Sp.  castana ;  Port,  castanha  ; 
It.  castagna;  G.  kastanie;  Sw.  Dan.  kastanie;  from 
Welsh  cast,  envelopment,  the  root  of  castle,  from 
separating,  defending;  so  named  from  its  shell,  or 

the 

genus  Cutanea.     It  is  inclosed  in  a  prickly  pericarp, 
which  contains  two  or  more  seeds. 

CHEST'NUT,  a.  Being  of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of 
a  brown  color.     It  is,  perhaps,  rarely  used  as  anoun. 

CHEST'NUT-TREE,  n.  Castanea  vesca ;  the  tree 
which  produces  the  chestnut.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
great  size,  with  spreading  branches.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  as  the  wood  is  very 
durable,  and  forms  in  America  the  principal  timber 
for  fencing.  The  timber  is  also  used  in  building, 
and  for  vessels  of  various  kinds. 

Dwarf-chestnut,  or  chincapin,  is  another  species  of 
Castanea. 

Horse-chestnut  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  ^Esculus. 
The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  used  for  shade  and  ornament,  and  its  nuts  are 
esteemed  good  food  for  horses.  The  scarlet-flowering 
horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Brazil,  and 
the  East,  and  is  admired  for  its  beauty. 

The  Indian  Rose-chestnut,  of  the  genus  Mesua, 
bears  a  nut,  roundish,  pointed,  and  marked  with 
four  elevated  longiiuiNnal  sutures. 

Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

CHES'TON,  n.     A  species  of  plum.  Johnson. 

CHe'TAH,  n.  The  hunting  leopard  of  India ;  the 
Felis  jubata. 

OHEV'A-CHIe,  (shev'a  she,)  n.  An  expedition  with 
cavalry.     [Not  used.']  Chaucer. 

CHEV-AL',  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  ahorse  ;  and  hence,  in 
composition,  a  support  or  frame.  Thus  a  cheval- 
glass  is  a  lane  swine  "lass  mounted  on  a  frame,  &.C. 

CHEV-AL'-DE-c'lUSE',  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
Chevaux-de-Frise,  (shev'n-dc-fn-ez.)*  [Fr.  cheval, 
a  horse,  and  frise,  any  thing  curled,  rough,  en- 
tangled ;  the  horse  of  frise,  or  frizzled  horse. 
Hence  called  also  turnpike,  tourniquet.'] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes, 
pointed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long ;  used  to  de- 
fend a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  make  a  retrench- 
ment to  stop  cavalry. 

2.  A  kind  of  trimming. 

CHEV-A-LIeR',  (shev-a-leer',)  n.  [Fr.,from  cheval,  a 
horse  ;  Sp.  caballero.     See  Cavalrf.] 

1.  A  knight;  a  gallant  young  man.  Shak. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points. 
CHEV'EN,  n.     [Fr.  cheocsne.]  [Encyc. 

A  river  fish,  the  chub. 

CHEVER-IL,  n.  [Fr.  clierrea.u,  a  kid,  from  chrvrc,  a 
goat,  L.  coper,  W.  I'lirar,  Arm.  o-aoricq,  gavr.] 

Soft  leather  made  of  kid-skin  ;  hence,  a  yielding 
disposition  ;  yielding  or  pliable.  [Used  as  a  noun  oi 
adjective.]  Shak. 

CHEVER-IL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid- 
leather.  Montagu. 

CHEV'I-SaNCE,  (shev'e-zims,)  71.  [Fr.  chevir,  to 
come  to  the  end,  to  perforin,  to  prevail,  from  chef, 
the     head,    literally   the     end.      See    Chief    and 

1.  Achievement ;  deed  ;  performance ;  enterprise 
accomplished.     [Obs.~]  .         Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  a  making  of  contracts ;  a  bargain. 
Stat.  13  Eliz.  7. 

3.  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract.  21  Jam.  17. 

4.  An  agreement  or  composition,  as  an  end  01 
order  set  down  between  a  creditor  and  his  debtor. 

CHEVRON,  n.*  [Fr.,  a  rafter  ;  W.  ceber;  Arm.  gelir.] 
*1.  In  heraldry,  tin  honorable  ordinary,  representing 
two  rafters  of  a  house  meeting  at  the  top.     Bailey. 
*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  zig- 
zag work  Owilt. 

3.  The.  distinguishing  marks  on  the  sleeves  of 
non-commissioned  officers'  coats.  Campbell. 

CHEVRON-.ED,  (shev'rond,)  a.     Having  a  chevron, 

or  the  form  of  it.  B.  Jonscnl. 

CHEVRON-EL.  (shev'ron-el,)  n.     A  small  chevron.   ■ 
CHEV-RO-TaIN',  71.     [from  Fr.  chevre,  a  gout.] 
The  smallest  of  the  antelope  kind. 
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CHEW,  (chu,)  v.  t,  [Sax.  ccowan;  D.  haauwen;  G. 
kauen.     See  Chaw.] 

1.  To  bite  anil  grind  with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate, 
as  fuod,  to  prepare  it  fur  deglutition  and  digestion. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  tlie  thoughts  ;  to  meditate  ;  as, 
to  chew  revenge.  Sliak. 

3.  To  champ ;  to  bits,  hold  or  roll  about  in  the 
mouth  ;  as,  to  chew  tobacco. 

4.  To  taste,  without  swallowing.  Sliak. 
CHEW,  v.  i.    To  champ  upon  ;  to  ruminate. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past.  Pope, 

CHEW,  n.  That  which  is  chewed;  that  which  is 
held  in  the  mouth  at  once  ;  a  cud.     {Vulgar.} 

CHEWED,  (chu.de,)  pp.  Ground  by  the  teeth  ;  mas- 
ticated. 

CHEW'ET,  (chu'et,)  n.  A  kind  of  pie,  made  of 
chopped  substances. 

CHEWING,  ppr.  or  a.  Grinding  with  the  teeth; 
masticating;  ruminating;  meditating;  champing. 

CHI'A,  n.     A  beautiful  .Mexican  plant. 

€HI'AN,(z.     Pertaining  to  Cliinx,  an  isle  in  the  Levant. 
Chian  earth;  a  medicinal,  dense,  compact  kind  of 
earth,  from  Chios,  used  anciently  as  an  astringent, 
and  a  cosmetic.  Encyc. 

Chian  turpentine,  or  Cuprus  turpentine,  is  procured 
from  the  Pistucia  Terehinthns.  It  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  clear,  and  of  a  yellowish  white. 

CHI-X'RO  OS'-CO'KO.     See  Clare-obscure. 

CHI-AS'TO-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  xiacrros,  decussated.]    See 

CHIB'BAL,  n.'  [Fr.  ciboule.] 

A  small  sort  of  onion.  Beaumont. 

CHI-CaNE',  (she-kftne',)  n.  [Pr.  chicane ;  Arm.  cican 
or  cicaneret.     On.  Sax.  siricuu,  to  deceive.] 

1.  In  law,  shift;  turn  ;  trick  ;  cavil  ;  an  abuse  of 
judiciary  proceedings,  by  artifices,  unfair  practices, 
or  idle  objections,  which  tend  to  perplex  a  cause, 
puzzle  the  judge,  or  impose  on  a  party,  and  thus  to 
delay  or  pervert  justice. 

2.  In  disrate,  sophistry  ;  distinctions  and  subtleties, 
that  tend  to  perplex  the  question  and  obscure  the 
truth.  Locke. 

3.  Anv  artifice  or  stratagem.  Prior. 
CHI-CANE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  chicaner.] 

To  use  shifts,  cavils,  or  artifices.  Burke. 

CHI-CaN'ER,  n.     [Fr.  chicaneur.] 

One  who  uses  shifts,  turns,  evasions,  or  undue  ar- 
tifices, in  litigation  or  disputes;  a  caviler  ;  a  sophis- 
ter;  an  unfair  disputant.  Locke. 

CHI-€AN'ER-Y,  (she-kan'er-y,)  n.     [Fr.. chicanerie.] 
Sophistry  ;   mean  or  unfair  artifices   to  perplex  a 
cause  and  obscure  the  truth. 

CHIC'CO-RY,  n.  The  Cichorium  Intybus  ;  also  called 
succory.  One  species  is  cultivated  in  England  as  a 
salad  ;  and  another  species  is  used  in  France  to  adul- 
terate coffee. 

CHICH'ES,  n.  pi.    Dwarf  peas. 

CHICIl'LING,  (  u.     A  vetch  or  pea,  of  the 

CHICH'LING- VETCH,  j  genus  Lathyrus,  used  in 
Germany  for  food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds. 

Miller. 

CHICK,  v.  i.  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the  ground  ;  to 
vegetate.  Chalmers. 

CHICK,  )  71.     [Sax.  cicen  ;  D.  kuilcen  ;  G.  kuchlein  ; 

(.'IIK'K'EN,  j      Uu.  Puss,  ehiknyu,  to  peep.] 

1.  The  young  of  fowls,  particularly  of  the  domestic 
hen,  or  gallinaceous  fowls. 

2.  A  person  of  tender  years. 

3.  A  word  of  tenderness. 
CHICK-A-REE',  n.     The  American  red  squirrel,  the 

Sciurus  Iludsouius. 

CHICK'EN-HEaRT'ED,  a.  Timid;  fearful;  cow- 
ardly. 

CHKJK'EN-POX.n.  A  mild,  contagious,  eruptive  dis- 
ease, generally  appearing  in  children. 

CHICK'LING,  h.     A  small  chick  or  chicken. 

CHICK'-PgA,  n.     [L.  cicer;  G.  kicker;  Sp.  chicharo.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Cicer  ; 
a  native  of  Spain,  where  it  is  used  in  olios.    It  is 
smaller  than  the  common  pea. 

CHICK'-VVEED,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  Stellaria.  The  common  chick-weed,  with  white 
blossoms,  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sleep 
of  plants  ;  for,  at  night,  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs, 
and  inclose  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  cooling  and  nutritive,  and  are  deemed 
excellent  food  for  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 
They  are  deemed  useful  also  for  swelled  breasts. 

Encyc.      Wiseman. 

CHIDE,  b.  t. ;  prct.  Chid,  [Chode  is  obs. ;]  part.  Chid, 
Chidden.  [Sax.  eidaii,  to  chide,  to  scold  ;  W.  coii, 
to  chide,  to  press,  to  straighten;  Ch.  Otflp,  to  scold, 
to  brawl,  to  fight.     Q.u.  W.  cad,  a  battle.] 

Literally,  to  scold  ;  to  clamor ;  to  utter  noisy  words  ; 
that  is,  to  drive.     Hence, 

1.  To  scold  at ;  to  reprove  ;  to  utter  words  in  anger 
or  by  w:<y  of  disapprobation  ;  to  rebuke ;  as,  to  chide 
one  for  his  faults. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  reproach  ;  as,  to  chide  folly  or  neg- 
ligence. 

To  chide  from,  or  chide  away,  is  to  drive  away  by 
scolding  or  reproof. 
CHIDE,  v.  i.     To  scold  ;  to  clamor ;  to  find  fault ;  to 
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The  people  did  chide  with  Moses.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

2.  To  quarrel.  Sliak. 

3.  To  make  a  rough,  clamorous,  roaring  noise ;  as, 
the  chiding  flood.  Sliak. 

CHIDE,  7i.     Murmur ;  gentle  noise.  Thomson. 

CHID'ER,  n.  One  who  chides,  clamors,  reproves,  or 
rebukes. 

CHID'ER-ESS,  71.  A  female  who  chides.  [Not  used.] 
Chaucer. 

CHIVING, ppr.  Scolding;  clamoring;  rebuking;  mak- 
ing a  harsh  or  continued  noise. 

CHID'ING,  ?i.  A  scolding  or  clamoring ;  rebuke;  re- 
proof. 

CHID'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  scolding  or  reproving  man- 

CHIEF,  a.  [Fr.  chef,  the  head,  that  is,  the  top  or  high- 
est point;  Norm,  chief:  Sp.  zefe;  Ir.  ceap ;  It.  capo. 
It  is  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  the  L.  caput,  Gr. 
KtiltaXn,  and  Eng.  cape,  but  through  the  Celtic,  prob- 
ably from  shooting,  extending.] 

1.  Highest  in  office  or  rank  ;  principal ;  as,  a  chief 
priest ;  the  chief  butler.     Gen.  xl.  9. 

Among  the  chief  rulers,  many  believed  on  him. —John  xii. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any  quality  or 
action  ;  most  distinguished  ;  having  most  influence  ; 
commanding  most  respect ;  taking  the  lead  ;  most 
valuable  ;  most  important ;  a  word  of  extensive  use  ; 
as,  a  country  chief  in  arms ;  agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment  of  men. 

The  hand  of  th  ■  ore ice.s  :iik1  rulers  hritli  been  chitf  in  this  tres- 
pass. —  LYra  ix. 

3.  First  in  affection  ;  most  dear  and  familiar. 

A  whisp'-rei  s  ■p:u'.u-tli  chicj  Iri'ieU.  —  Prov.  xvi. 

CHIEF,  7i. *  A  commander;  particularly  a  military 
commander  ;  the  person  who  heads  an  army  ;  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  terms  commander  or  general-in- 
chief,  captain-general,  or  generalissimo.     1  Ch.  xi. 

2.  The  principal  person  of  a  tribe,  family,  or  con- 
gregation, &c.     Nam.  iii.     Job  xxix.     Matt.  xx. 

3.  In  chief;  in  English  law,  in  capite.  To  hold 
land  in  chief,  is  to  hold  it  directly  from  the  king  by 
honorable  personal  services.  Blaekstone. 

*4.  In   heraldry,  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon, 
divided  into  three  points,  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister. 
Brandc. 
In  chief,  imports  something  borne  in  this  part. 
Encyc. 

5.  In  Spenser,  it  seems  to  signify  something  "like 
achievement,  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  as,  chaplets 
wrought  with  a  chief.  Johnson. 

6.  This  word  is  often  used  in  the  singular  number 
to  express  a  plurality. 

I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes.  wis-1  ui'ti  and  known,  and  made 

them  heads  over  you.  —  Deul.  i.  15. 
These  were   ill"  chief  ,,l  Civ  o;Ikv  rs  thai  were   over  Solomon's 

work.  —  1  Kings  ix. 
In  these  phrases,  chief 'may  have  been  primarily  an 
adjective  ;  that  is,  chief  men,  chief  persons. 

7.  The  principal  part;  the  most  or  largest  part  of 
one  thing  or  of  many  ;  as,  the  chief  of  the  debt  re- 
mains unpaid. 

The  people    !""k  of  th-    spoil,  sli--ep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the 

tilings  wllidis!  in' i]   N|:e    ■  I.     ■(,  Mil.   |[v  .1    M],.'.'<  ^.  —  1  Sj;Utl.  XV. 

He  smote  tie-  chief  ui  lieu  stri  in'/Lli.  —  lJs.  Ixviii. 

CHIEF,  adv.    Chiefly. 

CHIEF' AGE,  )ti.     A  tribute  by  the  head.     [Obs.] 

CHEV'AGE,   (  Chambers. 

CHIEF'DOM,  n.     Sovereignty.  Spenser. 

('Ill  kF'ICSS,  (eheefes,)  „.     A  female  chief. 

CHtEF'-JUS'TICE,  h.  The  presiding  justice  ;  partic- 
ularly the  presiding  judge  in  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  King's  Bench,  in  England,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the 
Supreme  Court  m  some  of  the  States. 

CHIeF'-JTJS'TICE-SHIP,  ti.  The  office  of  chief- 
justice.  Story. 

CHIeF'LESS,  a.     Without  a  chief  or  leader.  Pope. 

CHIeF'LY,  adv.     Principally  ;  eminently  ;  in  the  first 
place  ;  as,  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  obey  the  divine 
precepts. 
2.  For  the  most  part. 

i  of  the  disspntera 

CHIEF'RIE,  (chef 're,)  71.  A  small  rent  paid  to  the 
lord  paramount.  Spenser's  Ireland. 

CHIeF'TAIN,  (-tin,)  7i.t[from  chief,  Norm,  cheventcins, 
formed  like  captain,  capitaine.] 

A  captain,  leader,  or  commander;  a  chief;  the 
head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  clan.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  111  the  latter  sense,  'flie  chieftains  of  the  High- 
land clans,  in  Scotland,  were  the  principal  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  Encyc. 

CHlF.F'TAIN-CY,      (ti.     Headship;   captaincy;   the 

CHIEF'TAIN-SHIP,  (      government  over  a  clan. 

Johnson.     Smollett. 

CHIi?.V'ANCE,   71.      [Norm.   chivisance.     See   Chevi- 

A11  unlawful  barcaiu  ;  traffic  in  which  money  is 
extorted.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 
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CHIEVE', 1       .     7Z      '.     .       I      ~  " 

CHEVE,     j"'''    [Fr-chemr.     See  Achieve.] 

To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  issue ;  to  succeed.     [Obs.] 

CHIF-FON-lER',  (shif-fon-eer',)  n.  Literally,  a.  re- 
ceptacle for  rags  or  shreds. 

2.  A  movable  and  ornamental  cupboard  or  recep- 
tacle. Smart. 

CHIF'FY.n.    An  instant. 

CHIG'GER,  )    =.„,,,„„„, 

CHi'GO.        j    SeeCHEGRE. 

CHIL'BLaIN,  71.   [chill;  Sax.  celt,  cold,  and  Main.] 
A  blain  or  sore  produced  by  cold  ;  a  tumor  affect- 
ing the  hands  and  feet,  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, pain,  anil  sometimes  ulceration.  Encyc. 

CHIL'BLaIN,  v.  t.     To  produce  chilblains. 

CHILD,  71.;  pi.  Children.  [Sax.  did;  in  Dan.  kuld 
is  progeny,  kulde  is  coldness,  and  l.uler  is  to  blew 
strong.  Child  is  undoubtedly  issue,  that  which  is 
produced.] 

1.  A  son  or  a  daughter ;  a  male  or  female  descend- 
ant, in  the  first  degree  ;  the  immediate  progeny  of  pa- 
rents ;  applied  to  the  human  race,  and  chiefly  to  a  per- 
son when  young.  The  term  is  applied  to  infants  from 
their  birth  ;  but  the  time  when  they  cease  ordinarily 
to  be  so  called,  is  not  defined  by  custom.  In  strict- 
ness, a  child  is  the  shoot,  issue,  or  produce  of  the 
parents,  and  a  person  of  any  age,  in  respect  to  the 

An  infant.  [parents,  is  a  child. 

Hagar  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

It  signifies  also  a  person  of  more  advanced  years. 

Jenhltia's  d  luirlil'T  wns  Ins  i.:.lv  eiiild.  — Jud<n>s  xi. 

The  child  shall  Mi  ive  liineeli  pmudly.  —  l».  iii. 

A  cunse  will  be  on  those  who  corrupt  the  monds  of  their  children. 

The  application  of  child  to  a  female,  in  opposition 
to  a  male,  as  in  SluiLspcurc,  is  not  legitimate. 

2.  One  weak  in  knowledge,  experience,  judgment, 
or  attainments  ;  as,  he  is  a  mere  child. 

Behold,  I  can  not  speak,  lor  I  am  a  cldld.  —  Jer.  i. 

3.  One  young  in  grace.     1  John  ii. 

One  who  is  humble  and  docile.     Matt,  xviii. 
One  who  is  unfixed  in  principles.     Eph.  iv. 

4.  One  who  is  born  again,  spiritually  renewed  and 
adopted  ;  as,  a  child  of  God. 

5.  One  who  is  the  product  of  another ;  or  whose 
principles  and  morals  are  the  product  of  another. 


That  which  is  the  product  or  effect  of  something 
else. 

This  noble  passion,  child  el  integrity.  Shale. 

6.  In  the  plural,  the  descendants  of  a  man,  how- 
ever remote  ;  as,  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  children 
of  Edom. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  as,  the  children 
of  Seir.    2.  Chron.  xxv. 

To  be  with  child  :  to  be  pregnant.   Gen.  xvi.  ll.xix.36. 
CHILD,  v.  i.     To  bring  children.  Shak. 

CHILD'-BEaR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.      [See   Bear.] 

Bearing  or  pmducini:  children. 
CHILD'-BEAR-ING,  it.    The  aclof  producing  or  bring- 
ing forth  children  ;  parturition.       Milton.    Addison. 
CHILD'BED,  n.     [child  and  bed.]     The  state  of  a  wo- 
man bringing  forth  a  child  or  being  in  labor;  par- 

CHILD' BIRTH,  (-mirth,)  71.  [child  and  birth.]  The 
act  of  bringing  forth  a  child  ;  travail ;  labor  ;  as,  the 
pains  of  childbirth.  Taylor. 

CHtLDE,  71.  A  cognomen  formerly  prefixed  to  his 
name  by  the  oldest  son,  until  he'  succeeded  to  the 
titles  of  his  ancestors,  or  gained  new  honors  by  his 
own  prowess.  Booth. 

CHILD'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  child.     [Not  used.] 

CHILD'ER-MAS-DaY,  71.     [child,  mass,  and  day.] 

An  anniversary  of  the  church  of  England,  held  on 
the  28th  of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  slain  by  Herod  ;  called  also 
Innocents'  Day.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CHILD'HOOD,  n.     [Sax.  eildhad.     See  Hood.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  child,  or  the  time  in  which  per- 
sons are  children,  including  the  time  from  birth  to 
puberty.  But  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  state  or 
time  from  infancy  to  puberty.  Thus  we  say, infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity.  —  Eccles.  xi. 

2.  The  properties  of  a  child.  Dryden. 
CHILD'ING,  ppr.      [The   verb  to  child  is  not  now 

used.] 
Bearing  children  ;  producing;  as,  childing  women. 
Jlrbuthnot. 
CHILD'ISH,a.    Belonging  toa  child  ;  trifling;  puerile. 

When  I  became  a  man,  1  put  away  childish  tilings.  —  1  Cor.  xiii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  child  ;  as,  childish  years  or  age ; 
childish  sports. 

3.  Pertaining  to  children  ;  ignorant;  silly;  weak, 
as,  childish  fear. 

CHILD'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  child;  in 

a  trifling  wav  :  in  a  weak  or  foolish  manner. 
CHILD'ISH-NESH, ,,.    Tnllingness,  puerility,  the  state 

or  qualities  of  a  child,  in  reference  to  manners.    But 

in  reference  to   the   mind,  simplicity, 

weakness  of  intellect. 
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CHILD'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  children  or  offspring. 
1  Sam.,  xv.  33. 

CHTLD'LESS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  without  chil- 
dren. Everett. 

CIIILD'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  child,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  children  ;  becoming  a  child;  meek;  sub- 
missive ;  dutiful  ;  as,  childlike  obedience. 

OIIILD'LY,  a.    Like  a  child. 

CHIL'DREN,  7i.  ;  pi.  of  Child. 

eiIIL'1-AD,  (kil'e-ad,)  n.  TGr.  x<*tnc, from  X'*"1.  a 
thousand.] 

1.  A  thousand  ;  a  collecti 
thousand  individuals  or  particulars, 

2.  The  period  of  a  thousand  years.  Eiicyc. 
CHIL'I-A-GON,    n.      [Gr.    x'*'a>    a    thousand,   and 

yuvia,  a  comer.] 
A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  angles  and  sides. 

Barlow. 
CHIL-1-A-Hg'DRON,  n.    [Gr.  xiAia,  a  thousand,  and 
t<V<J,  a  base.] 
A  solid  figure  of  a  thousand  equal  sides  or  faces. 
Cim.'I-Alteil,  (kil'e-irk,)7i.    [Gr.  x'Aiu,  a  thousand, 
and  .<(.\oc,  a  chief.] 

The  military  commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand 
men. 
eillL'I-^RGH-Y,  n.     A  body  consisting  of  athousand 

men.  Mitfurd. 

CHIL'I-ASM,  (kil'e-azm,)  n.     [Gr.  xiW] 

The  milleniiiuin,  or  thousand  years  when  Satan  is 
to  be  bound.    Rev.  xx. 
€HIL'I-AST,  n.    [Supra.]     One  of  the  sect  of  millen- 

narians. 
€II1L-1-FA€'TIVE.     See  Chylifactive. 
CHIL-I-OL'I-TER.     See  Kiloliter. 
eiHL-I-OM'E-TER.     See  Kilometer. 

J  cold : 


HILL,  n.  [Say.  celc,  ci/lc,  ci/l,  cold  ,  retail,  to  be 
U.  kit :  allied  to  Fr.  gelcr,  L.  goto,  gelidus.  See  ( 
which  appears  to  be  radically  the:  same  word. 
'•J 


The 


i  appears 
word  celt  in  Saxon  is  a  noun. 

J.  A  shivering  with  cold  ,  rigors,  as  in  an  ague  ;  the 
cold  fit  that  precedes  a  fever ;  sensation  of  cold  in  an 
animal  body  ;  chilliness.     [See  Cold  and  Heat.] 

2.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  ;  chilliness  in  any 
body  ;  that  which  gives  the  sensation  of  cold. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  check  to  feelings  of  joy ;  as,  a 
chill  came  over  the  assembly. 

CHILL,  a.     Cool  ;  moderately  cold  ;  tending  to  cause 
shivering  ;  as,  the  chill  vapors  of  night. 
2.  Shivering  with  cold. 

My  chill  veins  freeze  with  despair.  Rowe. 

imat- 


couraged. 
king  of  the 

to  chill  the 
ord  lies  in 

caused  by 


3.  Cool  ;  distant  ;  formal  ;  dull ;  not  w 
ed,  or  affectionate  ;  as,  a  chill  reception 

4.  Depressed;  dispirited  ;  dejected  ;   d 
CHILL,  v.  t.   To  cause  a  shivering  or  shr 

skin  ;  to  check  circulation  or  motion  ;  ; 
blood  or  the  veins.  The  force  of  this 
expressing  the  shivering  and  shrinkir. 
cold. 

2.  To  make  cold,  or  cool ;  as,  the  evening  air  chills 
the  earth. 

3.  To  blast  with  cold  ;  to  check  the  circulation  in 
plants,  and  stop  their  growth.  Blackmore. 

4.  To  check  motion,  life,  or  action  ;  to  depress  ;  to 
deject;  to  discourage;  as,  to  chill  the  gayety  of  the 
spirits.  Rogers. 

CHILL'£D,  pp.    Made  cool ;  made  to  shiver  ;  dejected. 

CHIL'L(,».   The  pod  of  the  Cayenne  or  Guinea  pepper. 

CHILL'I-NESS,  n.     A  sensation  of  shivering;  rigors. 
2.  A  moderate  degree  of  coldness  ;  as,  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  air,  which  tends  to  cause  a  shivering. 

CHILL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cooling,  causing  to  shiver. 

C-BILL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  chilling  manner. 

CHILL'NESS,  7i.     Coolness  ;  coldness  ;  a  shivering. 

CHILL'Y,  a.  Cool ;  moderately  cold,  such  as  to  cause 
shivering  ;  as,  a  chill,/  day,  night,  or  air. 

eUlL'O-GRA.M.     See  Kilogram. 

CHIL'O-POD,  «.    [Gr.  \cik„<,  a  lip,  and  wove,  a  foot.] 
In  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  order  of  myriapods 
or  centipeds,  in  which  the  lower  lip  is  formed  bv  a 
pair  of  feet.  Branch. 

CHIL'TERN  HUND'REDS,  n.  A  tract  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire,  ling.,  to  which  is  attached 
the  nominal  office  of  steward,  under  the  crown.  As 
members  of  parliament  can  not  resign  their  seats, 
when  they  wish  to  go  out  they  accept  this  nominal 
office  or  stewardship,  and  thus  vacate  their  seats. 
Brands. 

CHIMB,  n.     The  edge  of  a  cask,  &c.     [See  Chime.] 

CHIME,  ti.  [Chaucer,  cnimbe ;  Dan.  kimcr,  to  tinkle, 
to  tingle,  to  toll  a  bell ;  L.  campana,  a  bell,  from  its 
sound,  whence  It.  scampanare,  to  chime.] 

1.  The  consonant  or  harmonic  sounds  of  several 
correspondent  instruments. 


2.  Correspondence  of  sound. 


3.  The  musical  sounds  of  a  set 
hammers. 

4.  Correspondence  of  proportion  or 

5.  A  kind  of  periodical  music,  or  t 
produced  by  an  apparatus  annexed  to 

6.  A  set  of  bells  which  chime  or  rin 


Dryden, 
hells  struck  with 

Shak. 
r  relation.  Grew. 


To  sound  in  consonance 


2.  To  correspond  i 
Father  and  son,  husband  a 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  fall  ir 
He  often  chimed  in  with 

4.  To  agree  ;  to  suit  v, 


:■  dli!  iipily  cliiine. 

relation  or  proportion. 


ith. 


'■•'■:, i, ill. 


jingle  ;  to  clatter. 
The  sely  tonee  m.iy  u.l  niev  ami  chimbe.  Chaucer. 

CHIME,  v.  t.  To  move,  strike,  or  cause  to  sound  in 
harmony.  Dryden. 

2.  To  strike  or  cause  to  sound,  as  a  set  of  bells. 
CHIME,  n.     [D.  kirn  ;  G.  kimme,  edge,  brim.] 

The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or  tub,  formed  by  the 
CHIM'ER,  n.     One  who  chimes,     [ends  of  the  staves. 
CHI-Me'RA,  ti.     [L.  chinuera  ;  Gr.  x'/raip",  a  goat,  a 
monstrous  beast.] 

1.  In  fabulous  history,  a  monster  vomiting  flames, 
with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the 
tail  of  a  dragon  ;  supposed  to  represent  a  volcanic 
mountain  in  Lycia,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions, 
the  middle  that  of  goats,  and  the  foot  that  of  serpents. 
Hence, 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  vain  or  idle  fancy  ;  a  creature 
of  the  imagination,  composed  of  contradictions  or 
absurdities,  that  can  have  no  existence  except  in 
thought.  Encyc. 

CHI-MERE',  (ki-mere',)  n.     [It.  ciamare.] 

The  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  lawn 
sleeves  are  usually  attached.  Hook. 

CHI-MER'IC-AL,  a.  Merely  imaginary  ;  fanciful ;  fan- 
tastic ;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived  ;  that  has,  or  can 
have,  no  existence  except  in  thought. 

CHI-MER'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  Wildly  ;  vainly ;  fanciful- 
ly ;  fantastically. 

CHIM'IN-AGE,  ri.     [Fr.  chemin;  Sp.  camino,  a  way.] 
_In  law,  a  toll  for  passage  through  a  forest.    Cowel. 

CHlM'ING,  ppr.  [from  chime.]  Causing  to  chime  ; 
sounding  in  accordance. 

CHIM'ISTRY.     See  Chemistry. 

CHIM'NEY,  «.;  pi.  Ch.mneys.  [Fr.  cheminte;  Arm. 
cimiiuil,  or  rhciiiiiuil :  G.  kamin;  Corn,  chimbla  ;  Ir. 
simileur;  Sp.  chimenea  y  It.  cammino  ;  L.  caminus ;  Ch. 


M3p;  Ar.  ,^4-S  kaminon;  Gr.  Kap.ii 


Russ.  kamin. 


It  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  furnace,  a  stove,  or 
a  hearth.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  body  of  brick  or  stone,  erected 
in  a  building,  containing  a  funnel  or  funnels,  to  con- 
vey smoke,  and  other  volatile  matter,  through  the 
roof,  from  the  hearth  oi  fireplace,  where  fuel  is  burnt. 
This  body  of  materials  is  sometimes  called  a  stack  of 
chimneys,  especially  when  it  contains  two  or  more 
funnels  or  passages. 

2.  A  fireplace  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  brick 
or  stone  which  confines  and  conveys  smoke. 

3.  A  tall  glass  to  surround  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 
CHIM'NEY-BOARD,  n.  A  fire-board,  which  see. 
CHIM'NEY-COR'NER,  n.     The  corner  of  a  fireplace, 

or  the  space  between  the  fire  and  the  sides  of  the 
fireplace.  In  the  Northern  States  of  America,  fire- 
places were  formerly  made  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  or 
even  more,  and  a  stool  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  as  a  seat  for  children,  and  this  often  furnished  a 
comfortable  situation  for  idlers.  As  fuel  has  become 
scarce,  our  fireplaces  are  contracted,  till,  in  many  or 
most  of  our  dwellings,  we  have  no  chimney-corners. 
2.  In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  fireside,  or  a  place 
near  the  fire. 

CHIM'NEY-HOOK,  n.  A  hook  for  holding  pots  and 
kettles  over  a'fi're. 

CHIM'NEY-MON'EY,  (-mun'ny,)  n.  Hearth-money, 
a  duty  paid  for_earh  chimney  in  a  bouse.     [Eng.] 

CHIM'NEY-PlECE,  71.  An  ornamental  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  set  round  a  fireplace. 

CHIM'NEY-POT,  Ti.  A  cylinder  of  earthen  ware, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  stone  pot,  placed  at  the 
top  of  chimneys  to  prevent  smoking. 

CHIM'NEY-SWEEP'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  sweep  and  scrape  chimneys,  to  clean  them  of 
the  soot  that  adheres  to  their  sides. 

CHIM-PAN'ZEE,  71.*  An  animal  of  the  ape  kind  ;  the 

African  orang-outang.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

It  is  now  considered  a  distinct  species.     Cuvicr. 

CHIN,  7t.     [Sax.  chine  i  Pers.     •  [~,jaun;  D.kin;  G. 

A-17171 ;  Dan.  kind,  the  cheek  ;  Sw.  kind ;  L.  gena  ;  Gr. 

jfyiif.    The  sense  is  probably  an  edge  or  side,  and 

allied  to  chine.] 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  face,  below  the  mouth  ; 

the  point  of  the  under  jaw. 
CHl'NA,   n.     A   species  of  earthen   ware,   made   in 

China,  and  so  called  from  the  country  ;  called,  also, 

Chin. 1  ware,  and  porcelain.     [See  Porcelain.] 
CHI'NA-OR'ANGE,  71.     The   sweet   orange,  said  to 

have  been  originally  brought  from  China. 


Clir.VAR,  11.     A  tree  of  Indi 

CHI'NA-ROOT,  11.     The  roo 

brought   from   the  East    In 

color,  wilh  no  smell,  and 

CIII\C'A-P1N,   77.      The   dv 


f  a  species  of  Smilax, 
3S,  of   a   pale   reddish 
ry  little  taste. 
rf    chestnut,    Castanea 
pumila,  a  tree   that  rises  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  a 
branching,  shrubby  stem,  producing  a  nut. 
CHINCH,  n.     [Uu.  It.  cimice,  L.  cimex,  corrupted.] 
A  kind  of  bug  of  a  disgusting  smell,  which  does 
great  injury  to  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hisl 
CHIN-CHIL'LA,  71.*  A  small  animal  of  South  Amer- 


CHIN'eOUGH,  (-kauf,)  n.  [D.  kind,  a  child,  and  kuch, 
a  cough.] 

A  disease,  often  epidemic  unions  children.  It  con- 
tinues for  some  weeks,  and  is  attended  with  violent 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  From  a  particular  noise 
made  in  coughing,  it  is  also  called  hoo/iintr-cough. 

CHINE,  ti.  [Fr.  echine ;  It.  schiena  ;  Arm.  clusiri.  It 
may  be  allied  to  chin.  *n  German,  schiene  is  the 
skin,  also  a  clout,  a  spli'it  ;  and  rad-schiene  is  the 
band  of  a  wheel ;  Russ.  schina.] 

1.  The  back  bone  or  spine  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  back-bone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking,  corresponding   I 
to  a  baron  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton. 

3.  The  chime  of  a  cask,  or  the  ridge  formed  by 
the  ends  of  the  staves.  Stat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

CHINE,  v.  t.  To  cut  through  the  back-bone,  or  into 
chine-pieces. 

CHlN'£D,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  back.   Beaum.  and  El. 

CIII-XESK',  a.     Pertaining  to  China. 

CHI-NeSE',  71.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  of  China  ;  also 
the  language  of  China. 

CHIN"GLE,  (shing'gl,)  n  Gravel  free  from  dirt.  [See 
Shingle.1  Donne. 

CHIN"GLV;  a  less  common  spelling  of  Shingly. 

CHINK,  71.  [This  word  may  be  a  derivative  from  the 
Saxon  cinan,  or  ginian,  gc,nia,i,  to  gape,  to  yawn;  Gr. 
X'tifw;  or  from'  the  common  root  of  these  words 
Sax.  cina,  or  cinu,  a  fissure.] 

A  small  aperture  lengthwise  ;  a  cleft,  rent,  or  fis- 
sure, of  greater  length  than  breadth  ;  a  gap  or  crack  ; 
as,  the  chinks  of  a  wall. 

CHINK,  v.  i.     To  crack  ;  to  open.  Barret. 

CHINK,  v.  t.     To  open  or  nart  and  form  a  fissure. 

CHINK,  v.  t.  [See  Jingle.]  To  cause  to  sound,  by 
shaking  coins  or  small  pieces  of  metal,  or  by  bring- 
ing small,  sonorous  bodies  in  collision;  as,  to  chink 
a  purse  of  money.  Pope. 

CHINK,  ti.  7.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  sound,  as  by 
the  collision  of  little  pieces  of  money,  or  other  sono- 
rous bodies.  Arbuihiwt. 

CHINK'Y,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures  ;  gaping ; 
opening  in  narrow  clefts.  Dryden. 

CHIN'N£D,  a.     Having  a  long  chin.  Kersey. 

CHL\'aUA-PIN.     See  Chincapin. 

CHINSE,  v.  t.  In  naval  affairs,  to  thrust  oakum  into 
the  seams  or  chinks  of  a  ship  with  a  chisel  or  point 
of  a  knife,  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  calking. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CHINTZ,  77.  [D.  chits;  G.  ziti ;  Sans,  cheat;  Hindoo, 
checnt;  Per.  chin:,  spotted,  stained.] 

Cotton  cloth,  printed  with  flowers  and  other  de- 
vices, in  a  number  of  different  colors. 

CHIOP-PINE',  (chop-peen',)  71.  [Sp.  chapin ;  Port. 
chapim.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Arabian  origin.  It  can 
not  be  the  L.  crepis,  Gr.  Kpnirts,  unless  a  letter  has 
been  lost.] 

A  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Shak. 

CHIP,  CHEAP,  CHIP'PING,  in  the  names  of  places, 
imply  a  market;  from  Sax.  ceapan,  cypan,  to  buy  or 
sell.     [See  Cheap.] 

CHIP,  ti.     [from  the  root  of  chop.     Fr.  coupeuu.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance,  separated 
from  a  body  by  a  cutting  instrument,  particularly  by 
an  ax.  It  is  used,  also,  for  a  piece  of  stone  separated 
by  a  chisel  or  other  instrument,  in  hewing. 

2.  A  fragment  or  piece  broken  off;  a  small  piece. 
CHIP,  v.  t.     To  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  chips  ;  to  di- 
minish by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time,  or  in  small 
pieces  ;  to  hew.  Shak. 

CHIP,  7).  7.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces,  as  in 
CHIP'-AX,  77.  An  ax  for  chipping.  [potters'  ware. 
CHIP'-HAT,  71.     A  hat  made  of  wood  split  into  thin 

filaments. 
CHIP'P£D,  (chipt,)  pp.    Cut  in  chips,  or  small  pieces  ; 

CHIP'PER,  i>.  i.     To  chirp  or  chirrup.  Forby. 

In  jYcw  England,  this  word  is  colloquially  used  as 
an  adjective,  for  lively,  chn vful,  talkative,  as  kipper  is 
used  in  the  Craven  dialect. 
CHIP'PING,  ppr.     Cutting  off  in  small  pieces. 
CHIP'PING,  71.     A  chip  ;  a  piece  cut  off  or  separated 
by  a  cutting  or  engraying  instrument  ;  a  fragment. 

2.  The  flying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces  of  the 
edges  of  potter's  ware  and  porcelain.  Encyc. 

CHI-RA'GRA,  n.     [See  below.]     Gout  in  the  hand. 
CHI-RAG'Rie-AL,   a.      [from    cinragra,   hand-gout; 
Gr.  vp,  the  hand,  and  aj  /.a,  seizure.] 

Having  the  gout  in  the  hand,  or  subject  to  that 
disease.  Bruwn. 
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See  Puluri.il  ll/usti-iilii'iis. 
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CHI 

CHTRK,  (clunk,)  a.  [Probably  allied  to  chirp;  D. 
circken,  obs.  Q,u.  Sax.  cearcian,  to  creak.  Chaucer 
usee  the  verb  to  chirk,  in  the  sense  of  chirp,  or  chat- 
ter. The  word  is  found  in  the  Russ.  chirkayu,  to 
chirp.     It  is  colloquial  in  New  England.] 

Lively  j  cheerful  ;  in  good  spirits  ;  in  a  comfortable 

CHIRK,  v.  i.     To  chirp.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

CHIRM,  v.  i.    [Sax.  cyrman.] 

To  sing  as  a  bird.     [JVM  in  use] 
€HI'RO-GRAPH,  (kl'ro-graf,)  n.     [Gr.  %"P,  the  hand, 
and  ypaipw,  to  write.] 

1.  Anciciitlu,  a  writing,  which,  requiring  a  counter- 
part, was  engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece  of 
parchment,  with  a  space  between,  in  which  was 
written  the  word  chirograph  urn,  through  which  the 
parchment  was  cut,  and  on-'  part  givi  n  to  each  party. 
It  answered  to  what  is  now  called  a  charter-party. 

2.  A  fine,  so  called  frorr  the  manner  of  engross- 
ing, which  is  still  retained  m  the  chirographer's  office 
in  England.  Encyc. 

■€Hi-ROCRA-PHER,re.  rSee  Chirograph.]  He  that 
exercises  or  professes  tin  art  or  business  of  writing. 
In  England,  the  chirogra.ihor  of  lines  is  an  officer  in 
the  common  pleas,  who  engrosses  fines  acknowl- 
edged in  that  court,  and  delivers  the  indentures  to 
the  parties.  Encyc. 

€HI-RO-GRAPH'I€,  )  a.      Pertaining    to   chirog- 

eHT-i«i-GRAPirie-AL,  j      raphy. 

€HIROG'RA-PHIST,-re.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by 
examining  the  hand.     [JVot  a  legitimate  word.] 

Arbutlaiot. 

CHI-ROG'RA-PHY,  re.  [See  Chirograph.]  The  art 
of  writing,  or  a  writing  witli  one's  own  hand. 

eilI-RO-LOG't€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  chirology. 

€HI-ROL'0-GIST,  re.  [Gr.  Xtip,  the  hand,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

One  who  communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  fingers. 

€HI-ROL'OGY,  re.  [See  Chirologist.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  communicating  Ihoughis  by  signs  made 
by  the  hands  and  fingers  ;  a  substitute  for  language 
or  discourse,  much  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
by  others  who  cuimiiuuicaie  Willi  them.        Bailey. 

CHI'RO-MAN-CER,  re.  [See  Chiromancy.]  One 
who  attempts  to  foretell  future  events,  or  to  tell  the 
fortunes  and  dispositions  of  persons,  by  inspecting 
the  hands.  Dryden. 

eHI'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  xap,  the  hand,  and  pav- 
reiu,  divination.] 

Divination  by  the  hand  ;  palmistry  ;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  attempting  to  foretell  events,  or  to  discover 
tne  disposition  of  a  person,  by  inspecting  the  lines 
and  lineaments  of  his  hand.  Brown. 

tlHl'RO-MAN-IST,      I  n.      One  who  foretells  future 

€HI'RO-MAN-TIST,  (  events,  in  relation  to  an  in- 
dividual, In   inspecting  his  hands. 

€HI-RO-MAN'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  chiromancy,  or 
divination  by  the  hand. 

Chiromantic  deception.  Grellman. 

efll-RO-NOM'ie,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  moving 
the  hands  in  oratory. 

€HI-RON'C-iUY,  n.  [Gr.  \t,p,  the  hands,  and  vouoc, 
rule.] 

The  art  or  rule  of  moving  the  hands  in  oratory  ; 
gesture. 

€HI'RO-PLAST,  re.  [Gr.  Xeip,  the  hand,  and  ttXacc-oi, 
to  form.] 

An  instrument  to  form  the  hand  for  playing  on  the 
piano-forte. 

CHI-ROP'O-DIST,  re.     [Gr.  xstp  and  rrouc.] 

Literally,  one  who  handles  the  feet;  a  surgeon  for 
the  feet ;  a  corn-cutter.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  one  who  removes  excrescences  from  the 
hands. 

CHI-ROS'O-PHIST,  7i.    A  fortune-teller. 

CHIRP,  (churp,)  v.  i.     [Ger.  zirpen.] 

To  make  the  noise  of  certain  small  birds,  or  of  cer- 
tain insects ;  as,  a  chirping  lark,  or  cricket.  Thomson. 

C>lil;l>,  v.  I.     To  make  cheerful.  Pope. 

CHIRP,  n.  A  particular  voice  of  certain  birds  or  in- 
sects. Spectator. 

Cliii;l"MI!,  ,,.     One  that  chirps,  or  is  cheerful. 

CHIRP'ING,  ppr.  Making  the  noise  of  certain  small 
birds. 

CHIRP'ING,  n.    The  noise  of  certain  small  birds  and 


CIIIRP'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  chirping 

CHTRRE,   v.  i.     [Sax.  ceorian.]     To  coo,  as  a  pigeon. 

CHIR'RUP,  v.  t.  To  cheerup  ;  to  quicken  or  animate 
bv  chirping  ;  as,  to  chirrup  one's  horse. 

€Hi-RUR'GEON,  re.  [Gr.  \tipovpyoi,  one  who  oper- 
ates with  the  hand,  \zm,  the  hand,  and  toyoc,  work  ; 
L.  chirurgus  ;  Fr.  chirurgieu  ;  sp.  nrujano  ;  Port,  sur- 
giam,  or  cirurgiam;  It.  chirurgo  ;  Arm.  surgyan.] 

A  surgeon  ;  one  whose  profession  is  to  heal  dis- 
eases by  manual  operations,  instruments,  or  external 
applications.  [This  ill-sounding  word  is  obsolete, 
in  the  form  of  Surgeon,  which 


€JiI-RUR'GE-RY,  re.     [Gr.  Xcipovpyia.     See  Ch 
That  part  of  the  medical   art  which 


CHL 

healing  diseases  and  wounds  by  instruments  and  ex- 
ternal applications;  now  written  Surgery. 
CHI-RUR'GIC,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  surgery,  or  to 

eill-RUR'Gie-AL,  j  the  art  of  healing  diseases  and 
wounds  by  manual  operations,  instruments,  or  ex- 
ternal applications. 

2.  Having  qualities-  useful  in  external  applications, 
for  healing  diseases  or  injuries. 
It  is  now  written  Surgical. 
CHIS'EL,  n.     [Fr.  cisrau,  a  chisel  ;  risrlrr,  to  engrave  ; 


Arm.  glsrll;  Sp.  cincel ;  Heb.  pj,  Ch.  D1J  ( 


y^ 


■■  ■'.  - 


hew,  or  carve.    See  Class  Gs.] 


An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel,  used  in  carpentry, 
joinery, cabinet  work,  masonry,  sculpture,  &c, either 
for  paring,  hewing,  or  gouging.     Chisels  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  .shapes,  fitted  for  particular  uses. 
CHIS'EL,  v.  t.     To  cut,  pare,  gouge,  or  engrave  with 

a  chisel. 
CHIS'EL-ED,  pp.  or  a.   Cut  or  engraved  with  a  chisel 
CHIS'EL-ING,  ppr.     Cutting  with  a  chisel. 


CHIS'LEu.n.  [Heb.lV  D3,frpm  the  Ar.  J-*--^ 
to  be  torpid  or  cold.]  ** 

The  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  November  and  a  part  of  December,  in 
the  modem  division  of  the  year. 

CHIT,  re.     [Sax.  cit/t,'a  shoot  or  twig,  from  thrusting 

1.  A  shoot  or  sprout ;  the  first  shooting  or  germina 
tion  of  a  seed  or  plant.     Hence, 

2.  A  child  or  babe,  in  familiar  language. 

3.  A  freckle  ;  that  is,  a  push. 

CHIT,  v.  i.     To  sprout  ;  to  shoot,  as  a  seed  or  plant. 

CHIT'CHAT,  re.     [See  Chat,  Chatter.] 
Prattle  ;   familiar  or  trilling  talk. 

CHIT'TER-LING,  re.    The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a  shirt. 
Oascoigi 

CHIT'TER-LINGSS,  re.  pi.  The  smaller  intestines  of 
swine,  &c,  fried  for  food. 

CHIT'TY,  a.    Childish  ;  like  a  babe.  Johnson. 

2.  Full  of  chits  or  sprouts. 

CHIV'AL-RIC,  (shiv'al-rik,)  a.  Partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  chivalry. 

CHIV'AL-ROUS,'  (shiv'al-rus,)  a.  [See  Chivalry.] 
Pertaining  to  chivalry  or  knight-errantry  ;  warlike  ; 
bold  ;  gallant.  Spenser. 

CHIV'AL-ROUS-LY,  (shiv'al-rus-Ie,)  adv.  In  a  chiv- 
alrous manner  ;  boldlv  ;  gallantly.  Benjamin. 

CHIV'AL-RY,  (shiv'abry,)  re.  [Fr.  chevalerie,  from 
chevalier,  a  knight  or  horseman,  from  cheral,  a  horse; 
Sp.  caballeria;    It.  cavallcria.     See  Cavalry.] 

1.  Knighthood  ;  a  military  dignity,  founded  on  the 
service  of  soldiers  on  horseback,  called  knights;  a 
service  formerly  deemed  more  honorable  than  service 
in  infantry.  Bacon. 

2.  The  qualifications  of  a  knight,  as  valor  and  dex- 
terity in  arms.  Shak. 

3.  The  system  of  knighthood  ;  the  privileges,  char- 
acteristics, or  manners  of  knights  ;  the  practice  of 
knight-errantry,  or  the  heroic  defense  of  life  and 
honor.  Dryden. 

4.  An  adventure  or  exploit,  as  of  a  knight.   Sidney. 

5.  The  body  or  order  of  knights.  Shak. 

6.  In  Engli-h  hnr,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's 
service  ;  that  is,  by  the  condition  of  performing  ser- 
vice on  horseback,  or  of  performing  some  noble  or 
military  service  to  his  lord.  This  was  general  or 
special ;  general,  when  the  tenant  held  per  rervitium 
militare,  without  specification  of  the  particular  ser- 
vice ;  special,  when  the  particular  service  was  desig- 
nated. When  the  tenant  held  only  of  the  king,  the 
tenure  was  regal ;  when  he  held  of  a  common  per- 
son, it  was  called  common.  This  service  was  also 
grand  sergeantnj,  as  when  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
perform  service  to  the  king  in  his  own  person  ;  and 
petit  sergeantnj,  when  he  was  bound  to  yield  to  the 
king  annually  some  small  thing,  as  a  sword  or  dag- 
ger. Chivalry  that  might  be  held  of  a  common  per- 
son was  called  escaage,  scutagiam,  or  shield  service. 

Blackstone. 
Court  of  chivalry  ;  a  court  formerly  held  before  the 
lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal  of  England, 
having  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  deeds  of  arms  and  war.  It  had  jurisdiction 
both  of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  but  no  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  not 
being  a  court  of  record.     It  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

CHIVE.     See  Cive.  [Blackstone. 

CHIVES,  re.  pi.  In  botany,  slender  threads  or  filaments 
in  the  blossoms  of  plants.     [See  Stamen.] 

CHLAM' Y-PHORE,      j  re.     [Gr.  X\ap  uc,  a  cloak,  and 

€IILA-iMYPH'0-RUS,  j       ujepto,  to  bear.] 

A  small  South  American  quadruped,  allied  to  the 
armadillo.  It  is  covered  with  a  shell  or  coat  of  mail, 
like  a  cloak.  Harlan. 

€HLA'MYS,  re.  [L.  and  Gr.]  A  tunic,  or  loose  coat, 
worn  by  the  ancients  over  the  vest  or  doublet.  Elmcs. 

CHLO-RA-Ck'TIC  ACID,  re.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid.  Dana. 

CHLO'RAL,   re.     A  liquid   compound  of  chlorine,  car- 


CHO 

bon,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
iipim  alcohol. 

CHLo'RATE,  re.  [See  Chlorine.]  A  compound  of 
chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  Ure. 

CHLo'RIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorine,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  chloric  acid.  Ure. 

Chloric  acid  is  that  acid  of  chlorine  and  oxygen 
which  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  oxygen. 

CHLo'RID,  re.  [See  Chlorine.]  A  non-acid  com- 
pound of  chlorine  with  another  element. 

€HLO-RID'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  chlorid.  Ure. 

CHLo'RINE,  I  re.      [Gr.   xAoyoc,    green;    so  named 

€Lo'RIN,       j     from  its  color.] 

Chloric  gas  ;  a  new  name  given  to  what  has  been 
called  oxymuriatic  gas.  This  substance  has  hitherto 
resisted  all  efforts  to  decompose  it ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
known  to  contain  oxygen,  and  is  apparently  a  simple 
substance,  it  has  been  denominated,  from  its  color, 
chlorine,  or  chloric  gas.  It  forms  about  sixty  percent, 
of  common  salt ;  and  is  a  powerful  agent  in  bleach- 
ing and  disinfecting.  Davy. 

eiILO-RI'0-DINE,  In.  A  compound  of  chlorine 

€IILO-RI-OD'ie  ACID,  j      and  iodine. 

CHLO'RIS,  re.     [Gr.  X\ojpos,  green.] 
The  green  finch,  a  small  bird. 

eHLo'RITE,  re.     [Gr.  x\<.o,„,s,  green.] 

A  soft,  olive-green  mineral,  consisting  of  minute 
scales,  and  somewhat  soapy  to  the  touch.  It  is  allied 
to  talc,  but  contains  also  silica,  magnesia,  and  alu- 

CHLo'RlTE,  re.  A  salt  formed  of  chlorous  acid  and  a 
base.  Ure.     Kirwan. 

€HLO-RIT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlo- 
rite ;  as,  chloritic  sand.  Liiell. 

CHLO'RO-CAR-BON'ie,      (  a.  The  terms  chluro-car- 

€HLO'RO-CAR'BON-OUS,  j  bonie  acid  and  chloro- 
carbonous  acid  arc  applied,  the  former  by  Thomson, 
and  the  latter  by  Ure,  to  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxyd,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases  to  the  direct  solar  rays.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  J.  Davy,  and   called  bv  him  phosgene-gas. 

€HLo'RO-CY-AN'i€,  a.    Composed  of  chlorine  and 


An  instrument  for  testing  tiie  decoloring  or  bleach- 
ing powers  of  chlorid  of  lime. 
CHLO-ROM'E-TRY,  n.  The  process  for  testing  the 
bleaching  power  of  any  couihination  of  chlorine.  Ure. 
CHLO-RO'PAL,  re.  [Green  opal.]  A  greenish,  earthy 
mineral,  consisting  of  silica  and  oxyd  of  iron,  with 
18  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Dana. 

CHLo'RO-PHANE,  re.  [Gr.  x\ojpoi,  green,  and  (/mi™, 
to  show.] 

A  variety  of  tiuor  spar,  from  Siberia.  When  placed 
on  a  heated  iron,  it  gives  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
light.  Cleaveland.     Cyc. 

CHLO-RO-PHjE'ITE,  re.    [Gr.  X\upos,  green,  and  ,;>ui- 
05,  blackish.] 

A  rare  mineral  found  in  small  nodules  ;  it  consists 
principally  of  silica  and  iron,  with  a  little  alumina. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  decomposed  olivine. 

Cleaveland. 
CHLO'RO-PHYL,  re.   [Gr.  x\wpos,  green,  and  (/.uAW, 
leal.] 

The  green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  vegetables. 

PeUetier. 
€HLO-Ro'SIS,  re.     [Gr.  xXorpoc,  green.] 

1  The  green  sickness,  a  disease  of  females,  char- 
acterized by  a  pale  or  greenish  hue  of  the  skin,  weak- 
ness, palpitation,  dvspepsy,  &.C.  Coze. 

2.  A  disease  in  plants/causing  them  to  turn  of  a 
pale  hue. 
CHLO-ROT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  chlorosis  ;  as,  chlo- 
rotic  affections.  Med.  Rep. 

2.  Affected  by  chlorosis ;  as,  chlorotic  nuns.  Baltic. 
CHLo'ROUS,  a.     Chlorous  acid  is  that  acid  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen  which  contains  the  smallest  proportion 
of  oxygen. 
CHLO-ROX-AL'ie,    a.     Chlorozalic  ether;   an  oxalic 
ether  containing  chlorine  instead  of  hydrogen. 

Chlorozalic  acid  was  formerly  used  for  chloracctic 
acid.  Dana. 

eilLO'RU-RET,  re.    A  compound  of  chlorine  ;  a  name 

formerly  given  to  what  is  now  called  a  chlorid. 
CHoAK.     See  Choke. 

€Ho'AN-ITE,  re.     A  zoophyte  of  the  chalk.     Mantell. 
CHOCK,  v.  i.     To  fill  up  a  cavity,  (to  choke  ;)  as,  "  the 
wood  work  evacth  churkrd  into  the  joints."     Fuller. 
2.  To  encounter.     [See  Shock.] 
CHOCK,  71.     A  wedge,  or  something  to  confine  a  cask 
or  other  body,  by  chocking  into  the  space  around  it. 
[Hence    the    word    chuck-full,   meaning   completely 
filled.     Todd.     So  chock  up  means  completely  up.] 
2.  An  encounter.     [See  Shock.] 
CHOCO-LATE,  re.     [Fr.  chocolat;  Sp.  and  Port,  cho- 
colate ;  It.  cioccolata,  from  cacao.] 

1.  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of  the  roasted  kernel 
of  the  cacao,  with  other  ingredients,  usually  a  little 
sugar,  cinnamon,  or  vanilla.  The  nut  is  first  ground 
fine,  mixed  with  the  ingredients,  and  put  in  a  mold. 

2.  The  liquor  made  by  dissolving  chocolate  in  boil- 
ing water. 

CHbCO-LATE-I10USE,».  A  house  where  company 
may  be  served  with  chocolate. 
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CIIOC'O-LATE-NUT.     See  Cacao. 
L'lloDE,  the  old  preterit  of  Chide,  which  see. 
CHOICE,  ;i.1   [Fr.  choix  ;  Arm.  choas ;  Sax.  cyse,  D. 
keus ;    See  Choose.] 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  ;  the  voluntary  act  of  se- 
lecting or  separating  from  two  or  more  things  that 
which  is   preferred ;   or  the   determination  ef   the 
mind  in  preferring  one  thing  to  another  ;  election. 
Ye  know  how  that  a  good  whi]..  a;ro  ( led  mude  clioice  amon^  u», 
thai  Ihe  Gemil.-s  "by  my  hiomh  shook!   hear  die  word  ot  tlie 


3.  Care  in  selecting  ;  judgment  or  skill  in  distin- 
guishing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giving  a 
preference. 

I  imagine  Osat-'s   iipi.phih.  re'is  u'ere  collided    with  judgement 

4.  The  thing  chosen  ;  that  which  is  approved  and 
selected  in  preference  to  others  ;  selection. 

Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice.  Prior. 

5.  The  best  part  of  any  thing;  that  which  is  pref- 
erable, and  properly  the  object  of  choice. 

In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchers  bury  thy  dead.  —Gen.  xxiii. 

6.  The  act  of  electing  to  office  by  vote  ;  election. 
To  make  choice  of;  to  choose  ;  to  select ;  to  separate 

and  take  in  preference. 
CHOrCE,   a.      Worthy  of  being    preferred;    select; 
precious ;  very  valuable. 

Swift. 


My  rev, 


i  choice  silver.  — Prov. 


2.  Holding  dear  ;  preserving  or  using  with  care,  as 
valuable  ;  frugal ;  as,  to  be  choice  of  time,  or  of  ad- 
vantages. 

3.  Selecting  with  care,  and  due  attention  to  prefer- 
ence ;  as,  to  be  choice  of  one's  company. 

CHOICE'-DRAVVN,  a.    Selected  witli  particular  care. 

Shak. 
CHOICE'LESS,  (chois'less,)  a.    Not  having  the  power 

of  choosing  ;  not  free.  Hammond. 

CHOrCE'LY,  (chois'ly,)  ado.     With  care  in  choosing  ; 

with  nice  regard  to  preference;  with  exact  choice  ; 

as,  a  band  of  men  choicehj  collected. 

2.  Valuably  ;  excellently  ;  preferably  ;  curiously. 

3.  With  great  care  ;  carefully  ;  as,  a  thing  choicely 
preserved. 

CHOICE'NESS,  (chois'ness,)  re.  Valuableness  ;  par- 
ticular value  or  worth  ;  as,  the  ehoiccness  of  a  plant, 
or  of  wine 


See  Chorus.] 

1.  A  collection  of  singers,  especially  in  divine  ser- 
vice, in  a  church. 

2.  Any  collection  of  singers. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  for  the  sing- 
ers. In  Congregational  and  some  other  churches, 
the  singers  are  placed  in  certain  seats  in  the  galleries. 

4.  In  cathedrals,  and  roll'^siulf  churches  and  chap- 
els, that  part  of  a  church  eastward  of  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it,  usually,  by  a  screen  of  open  work. 
This,  in  parish  churches,  is-called  the  chancel. 

5.  In  nunneries,  a  large  ball  adjoining  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  separated  by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns 
sing  the  office. 

eriOIR'-SER'  VICE,  (quire'-)  re.  The  service  of  sing- 
ing performed  by  the  choir.  Warton. 

CHOKE,  o.t.  [Sax.  accocan.  In  Arm.  coucq,  or  goucq, 
is  the  neck,  with  which  choke  may  be  connected,  in 
the  sense  of  narrowness,  or  compression.  The  sense 
of  choke  is  to  stuff,  thrust  down,  or  stop  ;  or  to  com- 
press, or  bind  tight.  (The  Sp.  ahogar  is  the  Port. 
afogar,  L.  suffoco.)  It  is  probably  allied  to  the  Sp. 
cegar,  to  shut,  L.  circus,  Eng.  km,  Sax.  cceg.] 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath,  by  filling  the 
windpipe,  or  compressing  the  neck.  The  word  is 
used  to  express  a  temporary  or  partial  stoppage  ;  as,  to 
c/te/re  with  dirt  or  smoke  ;  or  an  entire  stoppage  that 
causes  death  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  strangle.     Mark  v. 

2.  To  stop  by  filling  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  block  up  ;  as, 
to  choke  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  any  passage. 

3.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  impediments;  to 
hinder  or  check  growth,  expansion,  or  progress  ;  as, 
to  choke  plants  ;  to  choke  the  spreading  of  the  fruit. 


Thorns  choke  them. —Mat;. 


Lukei 


4.  To  smother,  or  suffocate,  as  fire.  Dryden. 

5.  To  suppress,  or  stifle ;  as,  to  choke  the  strong 
conception.  Shak. 

6.  To  offend  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  exception  ;  as,  I 
was  choked  at  this  word.  .   '  Swift 

We  observe  that  this  word  generally  implies  crowd- 
ing, stuffing,  or  covering.     A  channel  is  choked  by 
stem's  and  sand,  but  not  by  a  boom. 
CIIoKE,  v.  i.   To  have  the  windpipe'  stopped;  as,  cat- 
tle are  apt  to  choke  when  eating  potatoes. 
2.  To  be  offended  ;  to  take  exceptions. 


CHO 


CHoKE,  re.  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  the 
artichoke.  Johnson. 

CHoKE'-CHER-RY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  wild  cherry,  remarkable  for  its  astringent 
qualities. 

ClioK' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Suffocated;  strangled;  obstructed 
In   filling;  stilled;  suppressed;  smothered. 

CHoKE'-DAMP,  71.  Noxious  vapor  (carbonic  acid 
gas)  in  wells,  coal  mines,  and  other  pits. 

CHoKE'-FULL,  re.  [choke  and  full]  Full  as  possi- 
ble ;  quite  full. 

CHoKE'-PEaR,  n.  A  kind  of  pear  that  has  a  rough, 
astringent  taste,  and  is  swallowed  with  difficulty,  or 
which  contracts  the  parts  id"  the  mouth. 

2.  An  aspersion  or  sarcasm  by  which  a  person  is 
put  to  silence.     [Ji  low  term.]  Clarissa. 

CHoK'ER,  re.     One   that    chokes   another;   one   that 


CHOKE' WEED,  ?i.     A  plant  so  called. 

CHoK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Suffocating;  strangling. 

CHoK'Y,a.  That  tends  to  sulibcate,  or  has  power  to 
suffocate. 

CHOL'A-GOGUE,  (kol'a-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  XoMya,oc, 
from  \oXri,  bile.] 

A  medicine  that  has  the  specific  quality  of  evacu- 
ating the  bile. 

CHOL'ER,  (kol'er,)  re.  [L.  cholera;  Gr.  x«r,epa,  from 
Xo\n,  bile.] 

1.  The  bile.  By  the  superabundance  of  this  fluid, 
anger  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced;  or 
perhaps  the  opinion  was,  that  the  bile  caused  the  in- 
flamed appearance  of  the  face  in  anger.     Hence, 

2.  Anger;  wrath;  irritation  of  the  passions. 
€HOL'ER-A,  71.    A  sudden  evacuation  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,    both  upward  and  downward;  popularly 
called  cholera  morbus. 

GHOL'ER-A  AS-PHYX'I-A,  77.  A  disease  differing 
from  ordinary  cholera  morbus  in  a  more  rapid  prog- 
ress, in  producing  more  violent  spasms,  in  asphyxy, 
or  cessation  vl'  pulse,  and  .speedy  death.  It  is  called 
also  Asiatic  cholera. 

GHOL'ER-ie,  o.     Abounding  with  cholcr.    Dryden. 

2.  Easily  irritated  ;  irascible  ;  inclined  to  anger  ; 
as,  a  choleric  man. 

3.  Angry;  indicating  anger;  excited  by  anger: 
as,  a  choleric  speech.  Ralegh. 

€HOL'ER-ie-NESS,  re.   Irascibility;  anger;  peevish- 

€HO-LES'TER-IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  cholesterine,  or 
obtained  from  it  :  as,  ckolr.steric  acid.  Ure. 

CHO-LES'TER-INE,  71.  [Gr.  xA",  bile,  and  oTtpeoc, 
solid.] 

A  fatty  substance,  resembling  spermaceti, found  in 
the  bile  and  biliary  concretions. 

GHO-LI-AM'Bie,  re.  [L.  choliumbl]  A  verse  in  poe- 
try having  an  iambic  foot  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a 
spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last.  Bentlcy. 

CHOL'TRY,  re.  A  Hintloo  caravansera,  or  empty 
house,  for  the  use  of  travelers.  Malcom. 

€HON'DRO-DITE,  re.  A  light-yellow,  brittle  mineral, 
occurring  disseminated  through  primary  limestone, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  and  Orange  county,  New  York. 
Regular  crystals  can  rarely  be  distinguished.  It  is 
sometimes  brownish,  reddish,  or  apple-green. 

Chondrocyte  consists  of  silica,  fluorine,  and  mag- 
nesia. It  has  been  called  brucite  in  the  United 
States.  Dana. 

GHON-DROL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  xo^puc,  a  cartilage,  and 
Xoyoc.] 

The  history  of  cartilages. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  n.     [Gr.  x°"<5p°S  and 

A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  fishes,  characterized 
by  the  gristly  nature  of  the  spines  which  support  the 
fins.  Cuoicr. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  a.     Gristly  finned. 

CHOOSE,  (chuze,)  u.  t.  rfpret.  Chose  ;  pp.  Chosen, 
Chose.  [Sax.  ecosan;  D.  hieien;  G.  kiesen;  Svv. 
kesa ;  Ice.  kioosa ;  Fr.  choisir  ;  Arm.  choasa ;  Pers. 
ghoiidan.  The  Hebrew  has  tflfp  to  collect.  See 
Class  «s,  No.  40,  70,  71.] 

1.  To  pick  out ;  to  select ;  to  take  by  way  of  pref- 
erence from  two  or  more  things  offered  ;  to  make 
choice  of;  as,  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

The  man  the  Lord  doth  cftoose  shall  be  holy.  —Num.  xvi. 

2.  To  take  in  preference. 

Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment.  —  Job  xxxlv. 

3.  To  prefer  ;  to  choose  for  imitation  ;  to  follow. 

Envy  not  the  oppressor,  ami  iliew  maie  ol  bis  ways. — Prov.  iii. 

4.  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness ;  to  predestinate 
to  life. 

?d,  but  few  chosen.  —  Matt.  II. 

sak'1,  whom  he  hath  chosen.  —  Mark  xiii. 

5.  To  elect  or  designate  to  office  or  employment  by 
votes  or  suffrages.  In  the  United  States,  the  people 
choose  representatives  by  votes,  usually  by  ballot. 

CHOOSE,  0.  i.     To  prefer  ;  as,  I  choose  to  go. 

2.  To  have  the  power  of  choice.    The  phrase,  he 
can  not  choose  but  stay,  denotes  that  he  has  not  the 
power  of  choice,  whether  to  stay  or  not. 
The  verb,  in  these    phrases,  is  really 


Many.- 

i.'.a  his 
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the  following  verb  standing  as  the  object,  instead  of 

CHOOS'ER,  re.      He  that  chooses;  he  that  has  the 

power  or  right  of  choosing  ;  an  elector. 
CHOOS'ING,  ppr.     Selecting,  taking  in  preference; 

electing. 
CHOOS'ING,   71.     Choice;    election.     Choosing  notes, 

in  music,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  notes,  either 

of  which  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  performer. 
CIIOOS'ING-LY,  ado.     P.v  choosing. 
CHOP,   v.   t.     [G.    and   D.   happen  ;  Dan.   kapner ;  Gr. 

Kotrroi ;    Fr.   camper ;    Norm,   copper  or  couper ;   Ar. 

-^  t.  e=-\  or  |_JIa£S3    kabaeha  or  kayafa,   to  cut. 

Class  Gb,  No.  47,51.] 

1.  To  cut  off  or  separate,  by  striking  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  either  by  a  single  blow,  or  by  repeated 
blows  ;  as,  to  chop  off  a  head  ;  to  chop  wood. 

2.  To  cut  intu  small  pieces  ;  to  mince  ;  as,  to  chop 
meat ;  to  chop  straw. 

3.  To  grind  and  mince  with  the  teeth  ;  to  devour 
eagerly ;  with  up ;  as,  to  chop  up  an  entertainment. 

4.  To  break  or  open  into  chinks  or  fissures  ;  to 
crack  ;  to  chap.     [See  Chap.] 

CHOP,  v.  i.    To  catch  or  attempt  to  seize  witli  the 
mouth.     [Not  used.] 

To  chop  at  the  shadow,  and  lose  the  substance.     L' Estrange. 

2.  To  light  or  fall  on  suddenly.  Johnson. 

If  this  is  a  legitimate  sense,  it  indicates  that  the 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust,  or  strike  It  is 
not  in  common  use. 


To  chop  out ;  to  give  vent  to.   [Notused.]   b'uum. 
CHOP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cenptaa,  r.iipnn,  to  buy  or  sel.      See 
Cheap.] 

1.  To  buy,  or  rather  to  barter,  truck,  exchar  se. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  p.ace  of 
another  ;  as,  to  chop  and  change  our  friends. 

U  Estrange* 

3.  To  bandy  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  return  one  w  ird  or 
thing  for  another. 

Let  not  the  council  chop  with  the  judge.  Bacon. 

CHOP,  v.  i.  To  turn,  vary,  change,  or  shift  suddenly  ; 
as,   in   seamen's   phrase,   the   wind  chops,  or  chops 

The  various  senses  of  this  verb  seem  to  center  in 
that  of  thrusting,  driving,  or  a  sudden  motion  or  ex- 
ertion offeree. 
CHOP,  71.     A  piece  chopped  off;  a  small  piece  of  meat ; 
as,  a  mutton  chop. 

2.  A  crack  or  cleft.  See  Chap,  which,  with  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  is  often  pronounced  chop. 

3.  The  chap ;  the  jaw :  pi.  the  jaws  ;  the  moutn, 
the  sides  of  a  liver's  mouth  or  channel.    [See  Chap.] 

4.  In  China,  a  p-rmit  or  stamp. 

CHOP,  7t.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality  ;  as,  silk 
or  goods  of  the  first  chop. 

CHOP'-CHURCH,  71.  A  exchange  or  an  exchanger 
of  benefices. 

CHOP'-FALL  EN,  (-fawl-n,)  a.    Dejected  ;  dispirited. 

CHOP'-HOUSE,  re.  A  house  where  provision  ready 
dressed  is  sold. 

CHOP'IN,  re.  [Fr.  clwpine.]  A  liquid  measure  in 
France,  containing  nearly  a  pint  Winchester  meas- 
ure.    In  Scotland,  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 

Cllnl-T/.H,  (chi.pt,)  pp.  or  a.     Cut;  minced. 

CHOP'PING,  ppr.     Cutting;  mincing;  buying;  bar- 

CHOP'PING,  a.     Stout ;  lusty  ;  plump.  Burke. 

CHOP'PING,  re.     [Sp.   chapm.]     A  high-heeled  shoe, 
worn  by  ladies  in  Italy.     [See  Chioppine.] 
2.  A  cutting  ;  a  mincing  ;  from  chop. 

CIIOP'PING-BLOCK,  re.  A  block  on  which  any  thing 
is  laid  to  be  chopped. 

CHOP'PING-KNIFE,  71.     A  knife  for  mincing  meat. 

CHOP'PY,  a.     Full  of  clefts  or  cracks. 

CHOPS.     See  Chop. 

CHOP'STICKS,  n.pl  Two  small  sticks  of  wood,  ivory, 
&c,  held  by  the  Chinese  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  and'  used  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth. 

CHO-RAG'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  choragus ;  as, 
di-oragic  monuments. 

€HO-RA'GUS,  re.  [Gr.  xoptyH,  X"P°s  and  a;  w.l 
In  Athens,  a  term  applied  to  those  who  superintended 
a  musical  or  theatrical  entertainment,  and  provided 
a  chorus  at  their  own  expense. 

GHO'RAL,  a.  [from  chorus.]  Belonging  to  or  compos- 
ing a  choir  or  concert ;  as,  choral  symphonies, 

Milton. 
2.  Singing  in  a  choir ;  as,  choral  seraphs. 

CHO'RAL-LY,  atlr.     [11  the  manner  of  a  clients. 

CHORD,  (kord.)  11  *  [L.  chorda;  Gr.  youon,  an  intes- 
tine, of  which  strings  were  made.  When  it  signifies 
a  string  or  small  rope,  in  general,  it  is  written  cord. 
See  Cord.] 

1.  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument.      Milton 

2.  In  music,  the  combination  of  two  or  more  sounds- 
uttered  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony;  as  a  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  which  are 
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perfect  chords,  or  consonancies.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  are  imperfect  chords. 

*3.  In  geometry,  a  right  line,  drawn,  or  supposed  to 
extend,  from  one  end  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  other. 
Hence  the  chord  of  an  arc  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  that  arc.  Encyc. 

CHORD,  v.  t.     To  string.  Drydcn. 

CHOKD'ED,  pp.     Strung;  furnished  with  strings. 

CHORD-EE',  n.  [See  Chord.]  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, a  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it 
is  considerably  curved. 

CIIORD'ING,  pi'r.     Furnishing  with  strings. 

CHORE,  n.  [Eng.  char.]  In  America,  this  word  de- 
notes small  work  of  a  domestic  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  principal  work  of  the  day.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  chores,  which  includes  the  daily 
or  occasional  business  of  feeding  cattle  and  other 
animals,  preparing  fuel,  sweeping  the  house,  clean- 
ing furniture,  &c.     [See  Char.] 

CHoR-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.    [Gr.  \o>pos,  place,  and  etti- 

Pertaining  to  the  power  of  a  suffragan  or  local 
bishop.  Fell. 

eiloR-E-PIS'CO-PUS,  n.   A  local  or  suffragan  bishop. 

Hook. 
€HO-Rk'US,  J  n.     [Gr.  \opcioi.']     In  ancient  poetry ,  a 
CHO  REE',     |      foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long 

and  the  second  short ;  the  trochee. 
CHo'RI-AMB,         In.     [Gr.  x»os"'S,  a  trochee,  and 
CHO  RI-AM'BUS,  j      iau0oc,  iambus.] 

In  ancient  pmtni,  a  foot  consisting  ot  four  syllables, 
of  which  the  first  and  last  are  long,  and  the  others 
short  ;  that  is,  a  choreus  or  trochee  and  an  iambus 
united  ;  as,  nohiliUis,  an.rict.as.  Encyc. 

eiKi.Rl-A.M'lilf,  ,,.    A  choriamb. 


CHo'RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  x°P""'  or  x'"P'oi> ;  the  latter 
seems  to  be  allied  to  x<optu>,  to  hold,  or  contain.] 

In  anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane  which  invests 
the  fetus  in  utero. 

CHo'RIST,  n.     [Fr.  choriste.]     A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CHOR'IST-ER,  n.  [from  chorus,  choir.} 

1.  Literally,  a  singer ;  one  of  a  choir ;  a  singer  in 
a  concert.  Drydcn. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  choir  in  church  music.  This 
is  the  sense  in  the  United  States. 

CHO-ROG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Chorography.]  A 
person  who  describes  a  particular  region  or  country  ; 
or  one  who  forms  a  map  or  maps  of  particular  re- 
gions or  countries.  Encyc. 

eilO-RO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  chorogra- 
phy j  descriptive  of  particular  regions  or  countries  ; 
laying  down  or  marking  the  bounds  of  particular 
countries.  Encyc. 

CH'j-RO-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  chorograph- 
xal  manner  ;  in  a  manner  descriptive  of  particular 
regions. 

CHO-RUG'RA  PHY,  n.  [Gr.  X"'P°S,  a  place  or  region, 
and  )pui>w,  to  describe.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  a  map  or  description 
of  a  particular  region,  country,  or  province  ;  or  of 
marking  its  limits,"bounds,  or  position.  Chorography 
differs  from  geography,  as  the  description  of  a  par- 
ticular countr}  differs  from  that  of  the  whole  earth; 
and  from  topography,  as  the  description  of  a  country 
differs  from  that  of  a  town,  city,  or  district.  Encyc. 

CHO'ROID,  n.  [Gr.  \opiov,  a  particular  membrane, 
and  eiios,  likeness.] 

In  anatomy,  ;i  term  applied  to  several  parts  of  the 
body  that  resemble  the  chorion  ;  as  the  inner  mem- 
brane investing  the  brain,  or  the  pia  mater ;  the 
second  coat  of  the  eye  ;  the.  fold  of  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  brain,  in  which  is  the  pineal  gland. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

CHo'RUS,  n.  [L.  chorus;  Gr.  \°pos !  Sax.  chor ;  Fr. 
cha.ur  ;  D.  choor  or  Icoor ;  Sp.  and  It.  coro  ;  Ir.  cora ; 
W.  cor.  In  Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  round  or 
circle,  a  choir.    If  the  primary  sense  is  a  circle,  or  a 


kaura,  to  go  round,  to  collect,  to  bind ;    or  to  «  *— < 

karro,  to  return,  to  repeat.  Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34.  If- 
the  radical  sense  is  to  sing  or  shout,  it  may  be  allied 
to  Gr.  \aipu.    The  former  is  most  probable.] 

1.  A  number  of  singers  ;  a  company  of  persons 
singing  in  concert ;  hence,  a  piece  performed  by  a 
whole  company  in  concert.    Dryden.  Pope.  Addison. 

2.  The  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what 
passes  in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  senti- 
ments between  the  acts.  Shak.     Johnson. 

3.  The  song  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. 

Johnson. 

4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company  join  the 
singer  ;  or  the  union  of  a  company  with  a  singer,  in 
repeating  certain  couplets  or  verses,  at  certain  peri- 
ods in  a  song.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

5.  A  musical  composition  of  two  or  more  parts. 

G.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  chorus  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  singers  and  dancers. 


CHR 


The  primary  sense    is,  action,  urging,  prosecution. 
See  Thing  and  Cause.] 

In  law,  property  in  action  ;  a  right  to  possession  ; 
or  that  which  may  be  demanded  and  recovered  by 
suit  or  action  at  law.  Thus  money  due  on  a  bond 
or  note  is  a  chose  in  action ;  a  recompense  for  damage 
done  is  a  chose  iu  action  ;  the  former  proceeding  from 
an  express,  the  latter  from  an  implied,  contract.  A 
contract  executed  is  a  chose  in  possession  ;  a  contract 
executory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  action.  A  chose 
local,  is  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like  ;  a 
chose  transitory,  is  a  thing  winch  is  movable. 

Blackstone.     Encyc. 

CHOSE,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Choo9e. 

CHOS'-EN,  (cho'zn,)  ]>p.     Selected   from   a  number  ; 
picked  out ;    taken  in  preference  ;  elected  ;  predesti- 
nated ;  designated  to  office. 
2.  a.     Select;    distinguished   by  preference;    em- 

His  chosen  ci.ne.ins  ..re  ilrou'iip'd   ill  111.--  s<*a.  -  Ex.  XT. 
Ye  are  a  t/i^-iii  ^......aiui.,  ;.  ruy:.l  pncsihuod.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

CHOU'ANS,  (shoo'anz,)  n.  pi.  Royalist  insurgents  on 
the  River  Lone,  during  the  French  revolutions.  They 
were  mostly  brigands.  Brande.  " 

CHOUGH,  (chuffj  n.  [Fr.  choucas ;  Ir.  cag  ;  Sax.  ceo 
or  ceogh.  This  word  may  be  the  same  as  jack,  in 
jarkd.no.     It  appears  to  be  a  Cornish  word.] 

The  Cornish  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus, 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like 
the  magpie.  It  is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and 
feet,  which  are  red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  west  of 
England.  Diet,  of  Mat.  Hist. 

Chough  is  al.Mi  applied  to  the  jackdaw.  Cyc. 

CHOULE.     See  Jowl. 
OHOUL'TRY.     See  Choltrv. 
CHOUSE,  v.  t.    [This  word  may  be  from  the  root  of 

cozen;  Arm.  couczein,  or  conchcza;  Ar.  /j*,L=i.  khau- 

sa,  to  deceive  or  defraud  ;  Eth.  (TinCl)  cliasawa,  to 

•  lie,  deceive,  or  cheat.] 

To  cheat,  trick,  defraud  ;  followed  by  of,  in  Hudi- 
bras  ;  but  in  America  by  out  of:  as,  to  chouse  one  out 
of  his  money.     [It  is  now  vulgar.]     Drydcn.     Swift. 

CHOUSE,  n.     One  who  is  easily  cheated  ;  a  tool ;  a 
simpleton. 
2.  A  trick  ;  sham  ;  imposition.  Johnson. 

CHOUS'  ,  (choust,)  pp.  Cheated  ;  defrauded  ;  im- 
posed on. 

CIIOUS'ING,  ppr.     Cheating;  imposing  on. 

CHOWDER,  n.  In  Mm  England,  a  dish  offish  boiled 
with  biscuit,  salt  pork,  &.c.  In  Spanish,  chode  is  a 
paste  made  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  In  the  west 
of  England,  chowder-beer  is  a  liquor  made  by  boiling 
black  spruce  in  water  ami  mixing  with  it  molasses. 

CHOWDER,  v.  t.     To  make  a  chowder. 

CHO  WTER,  v.  t.  To  grumble  like  a  frog  or  a  fro- 
ward  child.  }'hillips. 

CHRE-MA-TIS'TICS,  n.     [Gr.  xP'ipara,  wealth.] 
The   science  of   wealth  ;    a   branch    of   political 
economy. 

CHRES-TOM'A-THY,  n.     [Gr.  xPwropaOeia.] 

A  book  introductory  to  the  learning  of  languages, 
containing  selected  passages,  with  notes,  explana- 
tions, &c.     [German.] 

CHRISM,  (krizm,)   n.      [Gr.    xpiana,  from  xP'o>,  to 


...int.]' 


Unguent ;  unction.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  oil  consecrated  by  the  bisfiop,  and  used  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  unction.  It  is  prepared  on  Holy 
Thursday  with  much  ceremony,  and,  in  some  cases, 
mixed  with  balsam.  Encyc. 

CHRIS'MAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  chrism.  Breoint. 

CHRIS-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  applying  the  chrism, 
or  consecrated  oil  ;  in  baptism,  by  the  priest ;  in  con- 
firmation, by  the  bishop.  In  ordination,  it  is  usually 
styled  unction.  Encyc. 

CHRIS'MA-TO-RY,  «.  A  vessel  to  hold  the  oil  for 
chrism. 

CHRIS'OM,  n.  [See  Chrism.]  A  child  that  dies 
within  a  month  after  its  birth ;  so  called  from  the 
chrisom-cloth,  a  linen  cloth  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
which  was  formerly  laid  over  a  child's  face  when  it 
was  baptized.     Also,  the  cloth  itself.  Encyc. 

CHRIST,  n.  [Gr.  xP'otos,  anointed,  from  \piu>,  to 
anoint.] 

The  Anointed;  an  appellation  given  to  the  Sa- 
vior of  the  world,  and  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew 
Messiah.  It  was  a  custom  of  antiquity  to  conse- 
crate persons  to  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  offices  by 
anointing  them  with  oil. 

CHRIST'-CROSS-ROW,  (kris'kros-ro')  n.  An  old 
term  for  the  alphabet,  probably  from  the  cross  usual- 
ly set  before  it.  Wldtlock. 

€HRIS'T£N,  (kris'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  cristnian;  D.  kers- 
tenen.     See  Christ.] 

1.  To  baptize,  or  rattier  to  baptize  and  name  ;  to 
initiate  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  ;  a/ijdicd  to  persons.  And  as  a  name 
is  given  to  the  person  in  the  ceremony,  hence, 
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2.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  applied  to  things. 
Burnet. 
CHRIS'TEN-DOM.  (kris'n-dum,)  n.   [Sax.  cristehdom, 
cristcn,  Christian,  and  dom,  power,  judgment,  rule, 
jurisdiction.     See  Christ.] 

1.  The  territories,  countries,  or  regions  inhabited 
by  Christians,  or  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  particularly,  all 
erned  by  Christian  sovereigns 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Christians.  Hooker. 

3.  Christianity  ;  the  Christian  religion  ;  as,  while 
cltristi ndom  prevailed.     [Unusual.]  JUUiier. 

€URIS'T£i\-i^D,  (kris'nd,)  pp.  Baptized  and  named  ; 
initiated  into  Christianity. 

CHRIS'T-EN-ING,  (kris'n-ing,)  ppr.  Baptizing  and 
naming. 

eilRIS'T-EN-ING,  n.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing and  naming ;  initiation  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

CHRIS'TIAN,  (krist'yan,)  n.  [Gr.  xP'oriavos ;  L. 
Christianas  ;  Sax.  cristcn  ;  D.  kristen  ;  Fr.  chreticn ;  Sp. 
cristiauo  ;  Arm.  cristen  ;  W.  cristian.     See  Christ.] 

1.  A  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

2.  A  professor  of  his  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

3.  A  real  disciple  of  Christ ;  one  who  believes  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  studies  to  fol- 
low the  example,  and  obey  the  precepts,  of  Christ;  a 
believer  in  Christ  who  is  characterized  by  real  piety. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  Christians  includes 
all  who  are  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Chris- 
tian parents. 

IIRIS'TIAN, 
Christ,  taught 
Christian  religion  ;  Christian  doctrines. 

2.  Professing  the  religion  of  Christ ;  as,  a  Christian 
friend. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  religion  of  Christ ;  relating  to 
Christ,  or  to  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and  example  ;  as, 
Christian  profession  and  practice. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  church;  ecclesiastical;  as, 
courts  Christian.  Blackstone. 

CHRIS'TIAN,  v.  t.     To  baptize.     [JVot  used.]    Fulke. 
CHRIS'TIAN-ISM,  (krist'yan-izm,)  n.    [Gr.  xpiffi-ia- 
viouof.     See  Christ.] 

1.  The  Christian  religion. 

2.  The  nations  profc.-sing  Christianity.    Johnson. 
CHRIS'TIAN-ITE,  n.     See  Anorthite,  with  which 

it  is  identical. 
CHRIS-TIAN'I-TY,  (krist-yan'e-te,)  n.     [See  Chris- 
tian, from  ChriitA 

The  religion  of  Christians  ;  or  the  system  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  taught  by  Christ,  and  recorded  by 
the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Whilst   pulilici.ins    ;.n-  .lispiilinir   .J.oiil   monarchk-s,  ;uistocn<a'c6, 

I    p-p'.ku'.,   I  7.'. "...■;.<./. a'j   is   ...)!..-    ..[.). ucl.k-,    usi-l.il,    ;iud 

friendly  10  .hem  all.  Paley. 

CHRIS-TIAN-I-ZS'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  to  Christianity. 

CHRIS'TIAN-feE,  v.  t.  To  make  Christian  ;  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  Christianize  pagans. 

€HR1S'TIAN-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

CHRIS'TIAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Converting  to  Christian- 
ity ,  evangelizing. 

CHRIS'TIAN-LIIvE,  a.     Becoming  a  Christian.  Shak. 

€HRIS'TIAN-LY,  ado.  Ill  a  Christian  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  the  profession  of  that  religion. 

CHRIS'TIAN-NaME,  n.  The  name  given  in  bap- 
tism, as  distinct  from  the  geutilitious  or  surname. 

eHRIS-TIAN-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  description  of 
Christian  nations.     [JVot  used.]  PagitL 

eilRIS-TlCO-ElST,  n.      [Christus  and  colo,  to  culti- 
"Ihrist. 
Having  no  interest  in  Christ. 

Ch.  Sped. 

CHRIST'MAS,  (kris'mas,)  n.  [Christ  and  muss,  Sax. 
mcessa,  a  holy  dav  or  feast ;  D.  kersmis.] 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  observed 
annually  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  in  memory  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  ami  celebrated  by  a  particular 
church  service.    The  festival  includes  twelve  days. 

2.  Christmas-day. 

CHRIST'MAS-BOX,  n.  A  box  in  which  little  presents 
are  deposited  at  Christinas;  the  presents  made. 

CHRIST'.M  AS-DAY,  n.  The  25th  day  of  December, 
when  Christmas  is  celebrated. 

CHRIST'MAS-FLOVV-ER,  n.     Hellebore. 

CHRIST'MAS-ROSE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hel- 
leborus,  producing  beautiful  white  flowers  about 
Christinas. 

CHRIS-TOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  xP'cr'S  and  Xoyoc  ] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning  Christ. 

CHRIST'S'-THORN,  n.  The  Rhamnus  paliurus,  a 
deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Palestine  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  two  thorns  at  each  joint, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Savior  was  made.      Encyc. 

CHRO-AS'TA-CES,  n.     [Gr.  xp"a,  color.] 

In  natural  historic  a  genus  of"  pellucid  gems,  com- 
prehending all  those  of  variable  colors,  as  viewed  in 
dnl'ereni  lights.     [.Vat  inimical]  Encyc. 

CHRO'MATE,    n.     [See  Chromk.]     A  salt  or  com- 
'     mic  acid  with  a  base. 
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FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


■See  Pictorial  lUustruli. 
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CHRO  MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  xpaipariKOc,  from  Xpw/jii, 
coloi,  from  >»»;«,  to  color.  Xou«,  v''»su>  seem  to 
be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  tin-  sunc  word.] 

1.  Relating  to  color.  Di-yden. 

2.  Noting  a  particular  species  of  music,  which  pro- 
ceeds by  several  semitones  in  succession. 

Busby. 
eHRO-MAT'IC,  n.     [Supra.]     A  kind  of  music  that 
proceeds  by  several  consecutive  semitones,  or  semi- 
tunic  intervals ;  or  it  denotes  accidental 


€IIRO-MAT'I€-AL-LY,    adv.       In    the     chromatic 

€HKO-M  AT'ieS,  n.  The  science  of  colors  ;  that  part 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  colors 
of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

€HRO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  xpuua,  color,  and 
ypati'i,  description.] 
A  treatise  ou  colors. 
JO  MI 

CHRO'M 

A  metal  consisting  of  a  porous  mass  of  aggluti- 
nated grains,  very  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  grayish- 
white  color.  Its  texture  is  radiated.  In  its  highest 
degree  of  oxydation,  it  passes  into  the  state  of  an 
acid,  of  a  ruby-red  color.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
various  and  beautiful  colors  which  its  oxyd  and  acid 
communicate  to  substances  into  whose  composition 
they  enter.  Chrome  is  employed  to  give  a  fine  deep 
green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain,  to  glass,  &c. 

The  oxyd  of  chrome  is  of  a  bright  grass  green  or 
pale  yellow  color.  Clcaveland. 

CHRo'Mie,  a.  Pertaining  to  chrome,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  chromic  acid. 

Chromic  yellow ;  the  artificial  chromate  of  lead,  a 
beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,  la.     [Fr.  chronique ;  It.   Sp.  cronico ; 

eHRON'lC-AL,  \     Gr.  xP«""f"S,  from  xp°"«s>  time, 


duration.    See  Ar.    •  yS  karana.    Class  Rn,  No.  15.] 

Continuing  a  long  time,  as  a  disease.  A  chronic 
disease  is  one  which  is  inveterate  or  of  long  contin- 
uance, in  distinction  from  an  acute  disease,  which 
speedily  terminates. 
€HRON'I-€LE,  «.t  [See  Chronic.]  An  historical 
register  or  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the 
order  of  time.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  annals. 
In  general,  this  species  of  writing  is  more  strictly 
confined  to  chronological  order,  and  is  less  diffuse 
than  the  form  of  writing  called  history. 

2.  In  a  more  gvi.  nil  sense,  a  history.         Dryden. 

3.  That  which  contains  history. 

Europe — her  very  ruins    HI    llir    liisiorv  of  tiinos   gone  by,  and 
every  moklering  sione  is  a  chronicle.  Irving. 

4.  Chronicles,  pi. ;  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

€HRON'I-€LE,  v.  t.  To  record  in  history  or  chron- 
icle ;  to  record  ;  to  register.  Spenser.     Shah. 

eilRON'l-CLfiD,  w.     Recorded;  registered. 

CHRONICLER,  a.  A  writer  of  a  chronicle;  a  re- 
corder of  events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  an  historian. 

eHRON'I-eLING,  ppr.     Recording. 

CHRO.M'iaUE,  (kron'ik,)  n.      A  chronicle.     Mdison. 

etIRON'O-GRAM,    \n.    [Gr.  Ypowc,  time, and ypau- 

eilRON'O-GRAPH,  (  pa,  a  letter  or  writing,  from 
ypaibu>,  to  write.] 

An  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  or  epoch  is 
expressed  by  numeral  letters  ;  as  in  the  motto  of  a 
medal  struck  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632. 
ChrlstVs  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 

CHRON-O-GRAM-MAT'ie,  )  a.     Belonging  to  a 

€HRON-0-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL,  (  chronogram,  or 
containing  one. 

eHRON-0-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  A  writer  of  chron- 
ograms. 

CHRO-NOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Gr.  xpovoc,  time,  and 
ypailioj,  to  describe.] 

One  who  writes  concerning  time  or  the  events  of 
time  ;  a  chronologer.  Tooke. 

eilRO-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  description  of  time 
past.     [Little  imed.] 

CHRO-NOL'O-GER,   In.      [See    Chronology.]      A 

eiIRO-NOL'0-GIST,  |  person  who  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  true  dates  of  past  events  and  transactions, 
and  to  arrange  thein  under  their  proper  years,  or 
divisions  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. 

2.  One  who  studies  chronology,  or  is  versed  in  the 
science. 

€HRO-NO-LOG'I€,  )  a.     Relating  to  chronology  ; 

eilRO-NO-LOG'ie-AL,  J  containing  an  account  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  according  to  the  order 

€HRO-Nb-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  aav.  In  a  chronological 
manner ;  in  a  manner  according  with  the  order  of 
time,  the  series  of  events,  or  rules  of  chronology. 

eiIRO-NOL'0-GY,  «.  [Gr.  xpovoXovia;  xpo»oc, 
time,  and  \oy.,c,  discourse  or  doctrine.] 

The  science  of  time  ;  the  method  of  measuring  or 
computing  time  by  regular  divisions  or  periods,' ac- 
cording to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  or  moon;  of 
ascertaining  the  true   periods  or  years   when   past 
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CHRO-NOM'E-TER,7i.  [Gr.  Xp"voS,  time,  and  pnoov, 
measure.] 

Any  instrument  that  measures  time,  or  that  divides 
time  into  equal  portions,  or  that  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  a  clock,  watch,  or  dial  ;  particularly,  an  in- 
strument that  measures  time  with  great  exactness. 
Chronoscope  is  now  rarely  used. 

To  rate  a  chronometer,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  rate 
of  its  gain  or  loss  as  compared  with  true  time,  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  proper  allowance  in  computa- 
tions dependent  thereon.  Gerry. 

eHRO-NO-MET'RI€,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  chro- 

€HRO-NO-MET'Rie-AL,  J  nometer;  measured  by 
a  chronometer.  Parrianu. 

€HRO-NOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  time  ; 
the  measuring  of  time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

Crichton. 

€HRYS'A-LID,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  chrysalis.   Good. 

CHRYS'A-LID,  n.     See  Chrysalis. 

€HRYS'A-LIS,  (kris'a-lis,)  71.;  pi*  Chry-sal'i-pes. 
[L.  chrysalis,  Gr.  \pvoaX\is,  a  grub,  from  its  golden 
color,  xi'Wi'S,  gold.] 

The  particular  form  which  butterflies,  moths,  and 
some  other  insects  assume,  before  they  arrive  at 
their  winged  or  perfect  state.  It  is  called  "also  aurelia, 
from  aurum,  gold.  In  this  form,  the  animal  is  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  rest  or  insensibility,  without  tak- 
ing nourishment.  The  external  covering  is  usually 
smooth  ami  glossy  ;  sometimes  hairy.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  yellow  color  of  certain  species ;  but 
they  are  of  different  colors,  as  green,  black,  &c. 

CHRYS'O-BER-YL,  71.  [Gr.  xpv™S,  gold,  and /?i7puA- 
Xioe,  beryl.] 

A  yellowish-green  gem,  next  to  sapphire  in  hard- 
ness, consisting  of  alumina  and  the  earth  glucina. 
On  account  of  a  peculiar  opalescence  presented  by 
the  crystals,  the  mineral  has  been  called  cymophane, 
from  nvpa,  wave,  and  q>aipa>,  to  appear.  Alexandrite 
is  the  name  of  an  emerald  variety  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Dana. 

eilRYS'O-CHLORE,  7J.  [Gr.  xP^oc,  gold,  and  y>ih 
poi,  green.] 

A  species  of  mob'  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
fur  of  which  reflects  most  brilliant  metallic  hues  of 
green  and  gold. 

CHRYS'O-COL-LA,  n.  [Gr.  xPWokoXUo,  glue  of 
gold,  xpwos  and  koXXo.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  borax,  and  also  to  the  green  or  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Clcaveland. 

€HRYS-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  xpucroc,  gold,  and  ypa- 
<bn,  description.] 
A  writing  in  letters  of  gold. 

CHRYS'O-LITE,  n,     [Gr.  xpi>cros,  gold,   and   XiBos, 

A  mineral,  called  by  Haiiy  and  Brogniart,  peridote, 
and  by  Jameson,  prismatic  chrysolite.  Its  prevailing 
color  is  some  shade  of  green.  It  is  harder  than 
glass,  but  less  hard  than  quartz  ;  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent.  It  occurs  sometimes 
in  crystals,  sometimes  in  small  amorphous  masses  or 
grains,  and  sometimes  in  rolled  pieces.  Olivine  is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  of  a  bottle-green  color;  it  is 
disseminated  frequently  through  basalt.  Clcaveland. 
CHRYS-OL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  xP""oi,  gold,  and  Ao>  o?.] 

That  branch  of  political  economy  which  relates  to 
the  production  of  wealth. 
€HRYS'0-PRASE,  77.      [Gr.   xpvo-oirpacrac,  ;    xptio-oc, 
gold,  and  itpaaov,  a  leek.] 

A  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz.  Its  color  is  com- 
monly apple  green,  and  often  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  translucent,  or  souk  tunes  semi-transparent;  its 
fracture  even  and  dull,  sometimes  a  little  splintery, 
sometimes  smooth  and  slightly  conchoidal ;  its  hard- 
ness little  interior  to  that  of  tlint.  Clcaveland. 
CHUB,  71.  [This  word  seems  to  signify  thick  head, 
or  a  mass  or  lump.  In  Pers.  chub  or  chub  is  a  club. 
See  Class  Gb,  Nos.  1  and  2.] 

Ariver  fish,  called  also  Cheven,  of  the  genus  Cy- 
prinus.  The  body  is  oblong,  nearly  round;  the  head 
and  back  green  ;  the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly 
white.  It  frequents  deep  holes  in  rivers  shaded  by 
trees ;  but  in  warm  weather  floats  near  the  surface, 
and  furnishes  sport  for  anglers. 

CIIUB'RY0'  i  °-    Like  a  chub  ;  sh01t  and  thick- 
CHUB'BER-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  chubby. 
CHUB'FAC-iED,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  plump,  round 

face.  Addison. 

CHUCK,  v.  i.    Tomake  the  noise  of  a  hen  or  partridge, 

when  she  calls  her  chickens. 
CHUCK,  v.  t.    To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens. 
CHUCK,  v.  i.     To  jeer  ;  to  laugh.     [See  Chuckle.] 
CHUCK,  v.  t,     [Fr.  choyuer ;   Russ.  chokayu,  to  strike 

gently  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  choear.] 

1.  To  strike  or  give  a  gentle  blow  ;  as,  to  clinch  one 
under  the  chin. 

2.  To  throw,  with  quick  motion,  a  short  distance  ; 
to  pitch.     [Vulgar.] 

CHUCK,  71.     The  voice  or  call  of  a  hen. 


CHU 

2.  A  sudden,  small  noise. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment,  corrupted   from   cliick, 

4.  A  slight  blow  under  the  chin.  [chicken. 
CHUCK'-FAR-TIHNG,  ,1.     A  play  in  which  a  farthing 

is  pitched  into  a  hole. 

CHUCK'-IIOLE,  n.    A  steep  hole  in  a  wagon  rut. 
[Local.] 

CHUCK'LE,  (chuk'kl,)  v.  t,     [from  chuck.]    To  call, 
as  a  hen  her  chickens. 
2.  To  fondle;   to   cocker.     [O.11.  W.  cocrn.     See 

CHUCK'LE,  n.   A  short,  suppressed  laugh.  [Cocker. 

CHUCK'LE,  v.  i.  [Ch.  -\in  »huclc  or  huk,  to  laugh. 
See  Class  Gk,  No.  18,  and  Giggle.] 

To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  or  broken  manner;  to 
feel  inward  triumph  or  exultation. 

CHUCK'L_ED,  pp.     Fondled  ;  called,  as  by  a  hen. 

CHUCK'LE-HEAI),  (chuk'1-hed,)  n.  A  person  with 
a  large  head  ;  a  dunce.  Knoinlcs.  Bailey  says,  a  rat- 
tling, noisv,  empty  fellow.    T  Vulgar.] 

CHUCK'LE-HEAD-ED,  a.    Large  or  thick  headed. 

CHUCK'LING,  ppr.    Fondling  ;  calling,  as  a  hen. 

CHUCK'LING,  n.  Suppressed  laughter  ;  inward  tri- 
umph or  exultation. 

CHUD,  v.  t.     To  champ  ;  to  bite.     [Obs.]     Stafford. 

CHO'ET,  71.     Forced  meat.  Bacon. 

CHUFF,  71.  [Perhaps  W.  cyf,  a  stock  or  stem  ;  cyjiaw, 
to  become  torpid.] 

A  clown  ;  a  coarse,  heavy,  dull,  or  surly  fellow. 

CHUFF'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  rough,  surly  manner  ;  clown- 

CHUFF'I-NESS,  71.     Surliness.  [ishly. 

CHUFF'Y,  a.  Originally,  fit  or  swelled  out,  especially 
in  the  cheeks ;  as,  a  chaffy  lad.  Rich.  Diet.  Hence, 
2.  Figuratively,  surly  ;  angry  ;  stomachfiil.  In 
New  England,  this  word  expresses  that  displeasure 
which  causes  a  swelling  or  surly  look  and  grumbling, 
rather  than  heat  and  violent  expressions  of  anger. 
[  Ijnc.l  in  Sussex  and  Rent,  Eng.] 

CHUK,  77.  A  word  used  in  calling  swine.  It  is  the 
original  name  of  that  animal,  which  our  ancestors 
brought  with  them  from  Persia,  where  it  is  still  in 
use.  Pers.  chuk,  Zend,  clink,  a  hog  ;  Sans,  miguru. 
Our  ancestors,  while  in  England,  adopted  the  Welsh 
hwc,  hog  ;  but  chuck  is  retained  in  our  popular  name 
of  woodchuck,  that  is,  wood  hog.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  original  seat  of  I  he  Teutonic  nations. 
I  have  taken  chuk  from  Adelung.  The  French  co- 
chon  may  be  the  same  word. 

CHUM,  n.  [Arm.  chomm,  or  chommein,  or  ham,  to 
dwell,  stay,  or  lodge  ;  Fr.  chomcr,  to  rest.  Qu.  Sax. 
ham,  home.] 

A  chamber-fellow  ;  one  who  lodges  or  resides  in 
the  same  room  ;  a  word  used  in  colleges. 

CHUM,  v.  i.  [from  the  noun.]  To  occupy  a  chamber 
with  another.     [Used  111  American  colleges.] 

CHUMP,  71.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood,  less 
than  a  block.  Johnson. 

CHUNK,  71.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &.c. 
[Local  in  Engl, mil,  colloquial  in  America.] 

CHU-NAM',7i.  The  name  in  India  for  lime;  and  hence, 
stucco,  &c.  Malcom. 

CHURCH,  71.  [Sax.  cir-ce,  circ,  or  eyrie;  Scots,  kirk, 
which  retains  the  Saxon  pronunciation;  D.  kerk  ; 
G.kirche;  Sw.  'kyrckia ;  Dan.  kirke  ;  Gr.  kvouikov,  a 
temple  of  God,  from  m>piumis,  pertaining  to  a  lord, 
or  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  <.vpit>s,  a  lord; 
Russ.  tzerkon.] 

1.  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
among  Christians  ;  the  Lord's  house.  This  seems  to 
be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Greek 
enKXric-ia,  from  ckkuXcu),  to  call  out  or  call  together, 
denotes  an  assembly  or  collection.  But  nupiaicoc, 
KvpniKov,  are  from  Kvpioc,  lord,  a  term  applied  by 
the  early  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  the  house 
in  which  they  worshiped  was  named  from  that,  title. 
So  KupiuKa  signifies  church  goods,  bona  ecclesiastica ; 
Kvpumri,  sc.  li.'iu't,  tile  Lord's  day,  i/ics  dominica. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  Christians,  or  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  Savior  of  mankind.  In  this  sense,  the 
church  is  sometimes  called  the  catholic  or  universal 
church.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  saints  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  called  the  invisible  church. 

4.  A  particular  number  of  Christians,  united  un- 
der one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  one 
creed,  and  using  the  same  ritual  and  ceremonies  ; 
as,  the  English  church;  the  Galilean  church;  the 
Presbyterian  church  ;  the  P.oman  Catholic  church  ; 
the  Greek  church. 

5.  The  followers  of  Christ  in  a  particular  city  or 
province  ;  as,  the  church  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Antioch. 

6.  The  disciples  of  Christ  assembled  for  worship 
in  a  particular  place,  as  in  a  private  :iouse.  Col.  iv. 
[See  No.  9.] 

7.  The  worshipers  of  Jehovah,  or  the  true  God, 
before  the  advent  of  Christ ;  as,  the  Jewish  church. 

8.  The  body  of  clergy,  or  ecclesiastics,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity.     Hence,  ecclesiastical  authority 

9.  An  assembly  of  seared  rulers  convened  in 
Christ's  name  to  execute  his  laws.   Cruden.  Brown. 

10.  The  collective  body  of  Christians,  who  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  who  are  united   under  the  same  pastor;  in  dis- 
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their  faith 

CHURCH,!),  t.  To  perform  with  anyone  the  office 
of  returning  thanks  to  the  church,  after  any  signal 
deliverance,  as  from  the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

Johnson. 

CHURCH'-ALE,  71.  A  wake  or  feast  commemoratory 
of  Hie  dedication  of  the  chuirh.  Johnson. 

CHURCH'-AT-TIRE',7t.  The  habit  in  which  men 
officiate  in  divine  service.  Hooker. 

CHURCH'-AU-THOR'I-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  pow- 
er; spiritual    jurisdiction.  JUtrrbury. 

CHURCH'-BENCH,  n.  The  seat  in  the  porch  of  a 
church. 

CHURCH'-BU-RI-AL,  (-ber-ry-al,)  n.  Burial  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church.  •  Ayliffe. 

CHURCH'-DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.  Discipline  of  the 
church,  intended  to  correct  the  offenses  of  its 
members. 

CHURCH'DOM,  n.  The  government  or  authority  of 
the  church. 

CHURCH'-FOUND'ER,  n.  He  that  builds  or  endows 
a  church.  Hooker. 

CHURCH'-GO-ER,  n.  One  who  usually  goes  to 
church. 

CHURCH'-Go-ING,  a.     Usually  attending  church. 

CHURCH'-IUS'TORY,  n.  History  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  ecclesiastical  history. 

CHURCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  offering  thanks  in 
church  after  childbirth. 

CHURCH'-LAND,  >i-    Land  belonging  to  a  church. 
Yelucrton. 

CHURCH'-LIKE,  a.    Becoming  the  church 

CHURCH'-LIV'ING,  n.     A  benefice  in  an  established 

CHURCH'MAN,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  or  clergyman  ; 
one  who  ministers  in  sacred  things. 

2.  An  Episcopalian,  as  distinguished  frokn  a  Pres- 
bvterian  or  Conirregatiunalist,  &c. 

CH'IJRCH'MAN-SHIP,    n.     State  of  being  a  church- 
man, or  of  belonging  to  the  established  church. 
Ec.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BER,  n.  A  member  in  communion 
with  a  church  ;  a  professor  of  religion. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BER-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  a 
church  member. 

CHURCH'-MO'SIC,  n.  The  service  of  singing  or 
chanting  in  a  church. 

2.  Music  suited  to  church  service. 

CHURCH'-PRE -FER'MENT,  n.  Benefice  or  ad- 
vancement in  the  church. 

CIll'ItPFI'SIIIP,  n.    Institution  of  the  church.   South. 

CHURCH'-WAR'D_K  «.  n.  A  keeper  or  guardian  of  the 
church, and  a  representative  of  the  parish.  Church- 
wardens are  appointed  by  the  minister,  or  elected  by 
the  parishioners,  to  superintend  the  church,  its  prop- 
erty and  concerns,  and  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 
ioners. For  these  and  many  other  purposes,  they 
possess  corporate  powers.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CHURCH' WAY,  n.  The  way,  street,  or  road,  that 
leads  to  the  church. 

CHURCH'-WORK,  n.    Work  carried  on  slowly. 

Chalmers. 

CHUROH'-YXRD,  n.  The  ground  adjoining  to  a 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried;  a  cemetery. 

CHURL,  n.  [Sax.  ceorl ;  D.  kacrelj  G.  Icerl;  Dan. 
karl.  It  signifies,  primarily,  a  man  or  rather  a  male, 
for  it  was  applied  to  other  animals,  as  a  carl-rot,  a. 
male  cat ;  and  males  are  named  from  their  strength, 
or  the  sex  implies  it ;  hence,  carl-hemp  denoted  strong 
hemp.  Huscarla,  a  house-carl,  or  servant ;  buscarla, 
»  ship's-carl.  See  Spelman.  Hence  the  name  Charles, 
Carolus.] 

1.  A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man.  Sidney. 

2.  A  rustic;  a  countryman,  or  laborer.     Dryde'a. 

3.  A  miser ;  a  niggard.     Is.  xxxii. 
CHURL'ISH,    a.      Rude  ;    surly  ;    austere  ;    sullen  ; 

rough  in  temper;  unfeeling;  uncivil. 

2.  Selfish  ;  narrow-minded  ;  avaricious.      King. 

3.  [Of  things.]  Unpliant  ;  unyielding  ;  cross- 
grained  ;   harsh  ;   unmanageable  ;  as,  churlish  metal. 

Bacon. 

4.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  as,  a  churlish  knot.  Shah. 

5.  Obstinate  ;  as.  a  churlish  war.  Bacon. 
CHURL'ISH-LY,  ado.    Rudely  ;  roughly ;  in  a  churl- 
ish manner. 

CHPRL'ISH-NESS,  n.  Rudeness  of  manners  or 
temper  ;  but  generally  the  word  refers  to  the  temper 
or  disposition  of  mind  ;  siilleiiness;  austerity;  indis- 
position to  kindness  or  courtesy, 

CHURL'Y,  a.    Rude;  boisterous. 

CHURME,  In.     [Sax.  cyrm,  clamor;    cyrman,  to  cry 

CHIRM,       j      out;  W.  farm.] 

Noise;  clamor,  or  confused  noise.     [06s.]    Bacon. 

CHURN,  n.  [Sax.  ciern,  cyrin,  or  crrcne,  a  churn,  cer- 
nan,  to  churn  ;  D.  karn,  karnen ;  Dan.  kierne,  kierner. 
Q.U.  Sax.  cyrran,  to  turn.] 

A  vessel  in  which  cream  or  milk  is  agitated,  for 
separating  the  oily  parts  from  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  to  make  " 

CHURN,  v.  £.    To  stir  or  agitate  cream  for  making 


CIC 


CHIMIN' f.'D,  pp.     Agitated  ;  made  into  butter. 
CHURN'ING,  ppr.     Agitating  to  make  butter;  shak- 

iiii!  ;  stirring. 
CHURN'ING,  n.    The  operation  of  making  butter  from 
cream  by  agitation  ;  a  shaking  or  stirring. 

2.  As  much  butter  as  is  made  at  one  operation. 
CHURN'-STAFF,  n.     The  staff  or  instrument  used 

in  churning. 
CHURR'-VVORM,  n.    [Sax.  cyrran,  to  turn,  and  worm.] 
An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly,  called,  also,  a 
fan-cricket.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CHuSE.     See  Choose. 

CHU'SITE,  n.    A  decomposed  variety  of  chrysolite. 
Ure. 
CHUTE,  (shute,)  7i.     [Ft.]     A  fall. 
€HY-AZ'IC,  a.     [from  the  initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  azote.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  compounds  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 
€HY-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [See  Chyle.]     Belonging   to 

chyle  ;   consisting  of  chyle. 
CHYLE,  (klle,)  n.     [Gr.  vAos,  juice,  humor.] 

In  animal  bodies,  a  white  or  milky  fluid,  prepared 
from  the  chyme.     It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
assimilated  into  blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 
Encyc.     Quincy.     Coze. 
€HYL-I-FAC'TION,  n.     [chyle  and  L./a«o.] 

The  act  or  process  by  which  chyle  is  formed  from 
food  in  animal  bodies.  ArbutJinot. 

eHYL-1-FAC'TIVE,  a.     Forming  or  changing  into 

chyle  ;  bavins;  the  power  to  male  chyle. 
CIIY-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  chylus  and/cro.] 

Transmitting  chvle.  Chcyne. 

CH  Y-LO-PO-ET'ie;  a.  [Gr.  X" A»s,  chyle,  and  ttoiewj 
to  make.] 

Chylifactive  ;   having   the  power  to  change   into 
chyle;  making  chyle.  Arbuthnol. 

CHYL'OUS,  a.    [from  chyle.]    Consisting  of  chyle,  or 

partaking  of  it.  MrbuthnoU 

CHYME,  (kime,)  ?i.     [Or.  x«uo<,  juice.] 

That  particular  modification  which  food  assumes 
after  it  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Cyc. 
Among  the  older  authors,  juice;  chyle,  or  the  finest 
part  of  the  chyle  contaiie'd  in  the  lacteals  and  tho- 
racic duct ;  any  humor  incrassated  by  concoction, 
whether  fit  or  unfit  for  preserving  and  nourishing 
the  body.  Encyc.     Coze.     Bailey. 

CHYM'IC,  CHYM'IST,  CHYM'1'S-TRY.    See  Chem- 
ical, Chemist,  Chemistry. 
CHYM-I-FI-CA'TrON,  n.    The  process  of  becoming 

or  of  forming  chyme. 
CHYM'1-FI  ED,  pp.     Formed  into  rhyme.         Good. 
CIIYM'I-FY,  o.  I.     To  form  into  chvme. 
CHYM'ons,  a.     Pertaining  to  chyme. 
CI-Ba'RI-OUS,  a.     II,.  ciharius,  from  cibus,  food.] 

Pertaining  to  food  ;  useful  for  food  ,  edible.  Johnson. 
CIB'OL,  n.     [Fr.  cibaulc ;  L.  cepula.] 

A  sort  of  small  onion. 
CI-BO'RI-UM,  «.     [L.]     In  architecture,  an  insulated 
building,   composed    of   an    arched   vault    on    four 
columns. 

2.  The  coffer  or  case  containing  the  host  in  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonies. 

3.  The  tomb  of  a  martyr,  when  sculptured  and 
used  as  an  altar. 

4.  Any  insulated  tabernacle. 

5.  A  large  drinking  cup. 

6.  The  Egyptian  bean. 

CI-CA'DA,  71.  [L.  See  Cigar.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  insects  of  many  species,  living  on  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  song,  or 
shrill  chirp,  embracing  the  tree-hoppers,  frog-hopper, 
&c.     In  America,  they  are  generally  called  locusts. 

CIC'A-TRIC-LE,  (sik'a'-trik-l,)  n.  [L.  cicatricula,  from 
cicatrix.] 

The  germinating  or  fetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a 
seed  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg  ;  as,  germinating  cicatriclc. 


CICA-TRICE,  i  "■     L^  ™»™>-  Fr.  cicatrice.] 

A  scar ;  a  little  seam  or  elevation  of  flesh  remain- 
ing after  a  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed.  Encyc. 

Cie'A-TRI-ZANT,  it.  [from  cicatrize.]  A  medicine 
or  application  that  promotes  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix, such  as  Armenian  bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &c. 
It  is  called,  also,  an  escharotic,  epalatic,  inearuative, 
affglutindnt,  &c.  Encyc. 

CI€-A-TRI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  healing  or 
forming  a  cicatrix  ;  or  the  state  of  being  healed, 
cicatrized,  or  skinned  over. 

CIC'A-TRIZE,  v.  t.  To  heal  or  induce  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix,  in  wounded  or  ulcerated  flesh ;  or  to 
apply  medicines  for  that  purpose. 

CIC'A-TRIZE,  v.  i.  To  heal  or  be  healed;  to  skin 
over;  as,  wounded  flesh  cicatrizes. 

CICA-TRIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Healed,  aa  wounded  flesh  ; 
having  a  cicatrix  formed. 

CIC'A-TRIZ-ING,  ppr.  Healing  ;  skinning  over  ; 
forming  a  cicatrix. 


CIM 

CIC'E-LY,  71.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Ch&rophyllum. 

The  sweet  cicely  of  llnrop,-  is  Mynliis  odorata  ;  the 
sweet  cicely  of  New  England  is  Osinorrhiza  longis- 
tylis. 
CIC-E-RO'jYE,  (che-che-ro'ne  orsis-e-rc'ne,j7i.    [from 
Cicero.]     A  guide  ;  one  who  shows  strangers  the  cu- 
riosities of  a  place.  Addison. 
CIC-E-RO'NI-AN,  a.     [from   Cicero,  the  Roman  ora- 
tor.]    Resembling  Cicero,  either  in  style  or  action; 
in  style   diffuse  and  flowing  :  in  manner,  vehement. 
CIC-E-Ro'NI-AN-ISM,  71.    Imitation  or  resemblance 

of  the  style  or  action  of  Cicero. 
CICH-O  RA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  cichorium,  succory, 
wild  endive.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  succory.  Flower. 

CI-CIS'BE-ISM,n.    The  state  or  conduct  of  a  cicisbeo. 

CIC-IS-BE'  O,   (che-chis-ba'o   or  se-sis'be-o,)  n.     [It.l 

A  dangler  about  females ;   the  professed  gallant  of 

a  married  woman.  Smollett. 

CIC'U-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  cicur,  tame  ;  cicuro,  to  tame.] 

To  tame  ;  to  reclaim  from  wildness.     [Little  used.] 

CIC-IJ-Ra'TION,  ?i.    The  act  of  taming  wild  animals. 

[Little  used.] 
CI-Cfj'TA,  71.     [L.  cicuta  ;  W.  cegid ;  Fr.  eigne ;  Arm. 
chngud.     Tiie  Welsh  is  from  ceg,  a  choking.] 

The  Cow-bane,  a  genus  of  plants  containing  three 
species,  one  European  and  two  American.  The 
European  species  is  called,  popularly,  water-hemlock. 
The  name  cicuta  is  sometimes  applied  to  Conium 
maculatum,  or  officinal  hemlock.  It  was  likewise 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  a  poison,  now  unknown, 
which  was  used  in  the  execution  of  criminals. 
CID,  71.     [Ar.  seid,  lord.]     The  name  of  an  epic  poem 

of  the  Spaniards.  Brande. 

CI'DER,  71.  [Fr.  cidre  or  sidrc :  It.  sidro :  Sp.  sidra  ; 
Arm.  cistr;  Port,  cidra,  a  citron,  and  cider.  This 
can  not  be  the  Gr.  ciKcpu,  unless  the  radical  letter  has 
been  changed.] 

The  juice  of  apples  expressed,  a  liquor  used  for 
drink.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the 
juice  of  other  fruits,  and  other  kinds  of  strong  liquor  ; 
but  it  is  now  appropriated  to  the  juice  of  apples,  be- 
fore and  after  fermentation. 
Cl'DF.IMST,  71.     A  maker  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

CI'DER-KIN,  71..  The  liquor  made  of  the  gross  matter 
of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  boiled  water  is  added  ;  the  whole  steeping 
forty-eight  hours.  Phillips. 

[The   two   last  words,  I  believe,   are  little  used  in 
America.] 
C/  DE-fAJfT>,(seAe-Ving',)    [Fr.]    Formerly  ;  used 
to  designate  men  who  have  been  in  office  and  retired. 
CIER'iE,  71.     [Fr.     Q,u.  L.  cera.] 

A  wax  candle  used  in  religious  rites. 
CI-GAR',  71.  [Sp.  cigarro,  a  small  roll  of  tobacco  for 
smoking.  In  Sp.  cigarra  is  the  L.  cicada,  the  balm- 
cricket, "or  locust,  Port,  cirrarra:  and  in  Sp.  cigarron 
is  a  large  species  of  that  animal,  and  a  large  roll  of 
tobacco.] 

A  small  roll  of  tobacco,  so  formed  as  to  be  tubular, 
used  for  smoking.     Cigars  are  of  Spanish  origin. 
CIL'ER-Y,  71.    The  drapery  or  foliage  carved  on  the 

heads  of  columns.  Owill. 

CIL'I-A,  71.  pi.  [L.]     The  eyelids. 

2.  In  botany,  long  hairs  upon  the  margin  of  avege- 
table  body.  Brande. 

3.  In  zoology,  very  minute  filaments,  which  project 
from  animal  membranes,  and  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  vibratory  motion. 

CIL'IA-RY,  a.  [L.  cilia,  the  eyelashes,  or  edge  of 
the  eyelid.] 

Belonging  to  the  eyelids  ;  pertaining  to  the  cilia  in 
animals  or  vegetables.  Ray. 

c'ilmIte'd,  ['«•*  tfrom  L-  rita> as  above-] 

In  botany,  furnished  or  surrounded  with  parallel 
filaments,  or  hristles  resembling  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
lids :   as,  a  ciliated  leaf,  &c.  Knciic.     Martini. 

Cl-I.l".  Mi  )US,  (se-lish'us,)o.  [from  L.  ciii'um,  whence 
ciliciuni,  hair  cloth  ] 

Made  or  consisting  of  hair  Brown. 

CIL'I-0-GR.-\DE,  71.     [L.  cilium  and  gradior.] 

An  animal  that  swims  by  means  of  cilia.  The 
word  may  be  used  adjectively. 

CI'MA.    SeeCvMA. 

CIM'BAL,  71.     [It.  ciambella.l     A  kind  of  cake 

CI-MAR'     See  Chimere  and  Simar. 

CIM'BRIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  modern  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  which 
was  anciently  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Hence 
the  modern  names,  Cijnn-u,  Wales,  Cambria  ;  Cijmro, 
a  Welshman  ;  Cijmrcig,  Welsh,  or  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ;  names  indicating  the  Welsh  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  Cimbri,  or  from  the  same  stock. 

CIM'BRIC,  n.    The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 

CI-ME'LI-ARCH,  71.  [Gr.  «i/7i)Xios,  precious  furni- 
ture, and  <ip\oc,  a  chief.] 

A  superintendent  or  keeper  of  valuable  things  he- 
longing  to  a  church. 

CIM'E-TER,  n.    [Fr.  cimitcrre ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cimitarra ; 


A  short  sword,  with  a  convex  edge  or  reenrvated 
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gin,  and  it  is  not  material  which  oirhography  is  used, 
provided  it  is  uiiiformj 

CI'.MISS,  n.     [L.cimex.]    The  bed-bug. 

CIM-.\[E'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  t»  Cimmerium,  a  town 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mreotis.  The  ancients  pre- 
tended tliat  this  country  was  involved  in  darkness  ; 
whence  tlie  phrase  Cimmerian  darkness,  to  denote  a 
deep  or  continual  obscurity.  The  country  is  now 
called   Crimea,  or  Krim-Tartary. 

CIM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  /c<u»Aia  ;  L.  cimolia,  so  called  by 
Pliny  ;  said  to  be  from  Cimolus,  an  isle  in  the  Cretan 
Sea,  now  Argentiera.] 

A  species  of  t  lay  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  remedy 
for  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations.  It  is  white, 
of  a  loose,  soft  texture,  inolders  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  It  is  useful  in  taking 
spots  from  cloth.  Another  species,  of  a  purple  col- 
or, is  the  steal  it.:  or  snap-rock.  From  another  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tobacco-pipes  are 
made.  _  Pliny,  lib.  35,  17.     Encyc. 

CIN-€Ho'NA,  n.  [So  named  from  the  Countess  del 
Cincfttm.] 

The  Peruvian  bark  tree,  quinquina,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species. 

CIN-CIlO'NI-NA, )  n.    An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 

CIN'CIIO-NINE,  S      bark  of  several  species  of  Cin- 

CIN-eH6'NI-A,  5  cbuna,  and  one  of  the  medicinal 
active  principles  of  this  bark. 

CINCT'URE,  (sinkt'yur,)  n.  [L.  dnctura,  from  cingo, 
to  surround,  to  gird  ;  It.  cintiira;  Fr.  ceinture.] 

1.  A  belt,  a  girdle,  or  something  worn  round  the 
body.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses.     Bacon. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  ring  or  list  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  a  column,  separating  the  shaft,  at  one  end, 
from  the  base;  at  the  other,  from  the  capital.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  girths  or  ferrules 
anciently  used  to  strengthen  columns.       Chambers. 

CIN€T'l}R-£D,  a.     Having  a  cincture  or  girdle. 
CIN'DER,  n.     Chiefly  used  in  the  pi.,  Cinders.      [Fr. 

cendre;  It.  cciierc;  Sp.  cciiiza  ;  L.  cinis,  ashes.     In  W. 

sindw  is  the  cinders  or  scoria  of  a  forge  ;  Sax.  sinder, 

the  scoria  of  metals  ;  D.  lindcl ;  Svv.  sinder.    Qu.  Gr. 

kovcs,  Kovia,  dust,  ashes.] 

1.  Small  coals,  or  particles  of  fire  mixed  with  ash- 
es '.:  embers. 

(This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  America.] 

2.  Small  panicles  of  mailer,  remaining  after  com- 
bustion, in  which  fire  is  extinct ;  as,  the  cinders  of  a 
forge. 

[/  believe  this  word  is  never  used  as  synonymous  with 

CIN'DER-WENCH,    In.    A  woman  whose  business 
CIN  'DER-WOM' AN,  j      is  to  rake  into  heaps  of  ashes 

for  cinders.     [Not  known  in  America.]  Johnson. 

CIN'DER-Y,   a.     Resembling  cinders,  or  composed  of 

them. 
CIN-E-FACTION,  ».     Reduction  to  ashes. 
CIN-E-RA'CEOUS,  )  a.     [L.  chwrcus,  from  cinis,  ash- 
CIN-E'RE-OUS,       )     es.] 

Like  ashes  ;  having  the  color  of  the  ashes  of  wood. 
CIN'E-RA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  ashes.  [Martyn. 

CIN-E-RA'TION,  n.     rfrom  L.  cinis,  ashes.] 

The  reducing  of  an-  tiling  to  asln  s  by  combustion. 
CIN-E-RI''TIOUS,  a.  [I,,  anrririu,;  from  cinis,  ashes.] 
Having  the  color  or  consistence  of  ashes.     Cheyne. 
CIN-ER'U-LENT,  a.     Full  of  ashes. 
CIN"GA-LESE,  7i.     A  native  of  Ceylon. 

a.  Pertaining  to  Ceylon. 
CIN"GLE,   n.     [Ir.  ceangal ;  L.  cingulum,  from  cingo, 
to  gird.] 
A  girth ;  but  the  word  is  little  used.     [See  Sur- 

CNGLE.] 

CIN'NA-BAR,  7i.     [Gr.  Ktvua,3api ;  L.  cinnabaris ;  Per- 


Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  or  quicksilver.  It  occurs 
native,  in  brilliant  red  crystals,  and  also  in  amorph- 
ous masses  of  different  shades  of  red  and  brown. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  gives  out  fumes  of  quicksilver 
when  heated.  In  the  arU,  it  is  called  vermilion,  and 
is  used  as  a  paint.  The  compound  made  artificially, 
by  a  union  of  mercury  with  sulphur,  is  the  vermilion 
of  commerce. 

Hepatic  cinnabar,  is  an  impure  cinnabar  of  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  sub-metallic,  luster.  Dana. 
CIN'NA-BAR-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  cinnabar;  con- 
sisting of  cinnabar,  or  containing  it  ;  as,  cinnabnrine 
sand.  Journ.  of  Science. 
CIN'NA-MON,  7i.  [Gr.  Kivvapov,  or  wvapaopov  ;  L. 
cinnamomum.  Uu.  It.  cannella ;  Sp.  cancla;  D.  lea- 
ned; Fr.  cannclle.     It  is  the  Heb.  pajp.J 

The  bark  of  two  species  of  Laurus.  The  true  cin- 
namon is  the  inner  bark  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  base  cinnamon  is  from  the 
Laurus  Cassia.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most  grateful 
aromatic,  of  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately  pungent 
taste,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  sweetness 
and  astringency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  car- 
minative, and  restorative  spices.  The  essential  oil 
is  ol  great  price.  Encyc.     Hooper. 

C*nnamon-water is  made  by  distilling  the  bark,  first 


infused  in  barley-' 
white  wine. 


in  spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or 


Clove-cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  real  cloves. 

White-cinnamon,  or  Canella  alba,  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  sharp,  biting 
taste,  like  pepper. 

CIN'NA-MON-STCNE,  n.  A  rare  mineral,  from  Cey- 
lon, of  a  hyacinth-red  color,  yellowish-brown,  or 
honey-yellow  ;  sometimes  used  in  jewelry.  It  was 
called  iiv  ilaiiy  Essonite.  Clcaveland. 

CINUUE,  (sink,)  n.  [Fr.,  five.]  A  five  ;  a  word  used 
in  games. 

CINCIUE'-FOIL,  n.  [Fr.  cmoae,  five,  and  feuillc,  a 
leaf,  L.  folium.] 

A  creeping  plant,  often  called  five-fingered  grass  ; 
a  species  of  Potentilla. 

2.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an  ornamental  foliation, 
having  five  points  or  cusps,  used  in  windows,  pan- 
els, &c. 

CINQUE'-PACE,  n.    [Fr.  cimjue,  five,  and  pas,  pace.] 
A  kind  of  grave  dance.  Shak. 

CINaUE'-PoRTS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  cinque,  five,  and  ports.] 
Five  havens  on  the  eastern  shore  of  England,  to- 
ward France,  vi/..,  Hastings,  Roinney,  Hythe,  Dover, 
and  Sandwich.  To  these  ports  Win'cholsea  and  Rye 
have  been  added.  These  were  anciently  deemed  of 
so  much  importance,  in  the  defense  of  the  kingdom 
against  an  invasion  from  France,  that  they  received 
royal  grants  of  particular  privileges,  on  condition  of 
providing  a  certain  number  of  ships,  in  war,  at  their 
own  expense.  Over  these  is  appointed  a  warden, 
and  each  had,  before  the  Reform  Act,  a  right  to  send 
two  members  to  parliament,  called  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports.  Cowel.     Blackstone.     Encyc. 

CINCIUE'-SPOT-TED,  a.     Having  five  spots.  Shale. 

CIN'TER,  ft.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  the  timber  fram- 
ing erected  in  apertures  between  piers  to  support 
voussoirs,  or  materials  of  an  arch  when  in  building, 
till  they  are  keyed.  Elmes. 

CI'ON,  n.  [Fr.  cion  or  scion.  Different  modes  of  spell- 
ing the  same  word  are  very  inconvenient ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  orthography  of  this 
word,  cion,  the  most  simple,  is  well  established,  and 
is  here  adopted.] 

A  young  shoot,  twig,  or  sprout  of  a  tree,  or  plant, 
or  rather  the  cutting  of  a  twig,  intended  for  ingraft- 
ing on  another  stock  ;  also,  the  shoot  or  slip  inserted 
in  a  stock  for  propagation. 

CI'PHER,  a.  [Fr.  cliifre;  Arm.  chyfr  or  cyfr;  It.  cifera 
or  cifra ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cifra ;  D.  cyffer  ;  G.  zijfer ;  Dan. 

So 
ciffer;  Sw.   ziffra;   Russ.  tsiphir;   At.  j$.*3  siforon, 
empty,  and  a  cipher.]  " 

1.  In  aritlimetic,  an  Arabian  or  Oriental  character, 
(of  this  form,  0,)  which,  standing  by  itself,  expresses 
nothing,  but  increases  or  diminishes  the  value  of 
other  figures,  according  to  its  position.  In  whole 
numbers,  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  fig- 
ure, it  increases  its  value  tenfold  ;  but  in  decimal 
fractions,  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  figure,  it  di- 
minishes the  value  of  that  figure  tenfold. 

2.  A  character  in  general.  Ralegh. 

3.  An  intertexture  of  letters,  as  the  initials  of  a 
name,  engraved  on  a  seal,  box,  plate,  coach,  or  tomb  ; 
a  device;  an  enigmatical  character.  Anciently,  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  not  being  permitted  to  bear 
family  arms,  bore,  in  lieu  of  them,  their  ciphers,  or 
initials  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven  about  a 
cross.  Encyc. 

4.  A  secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing;  certain 
characters  arbitrarily  invented  and  agreed  on  by  two 
or  more  persons,  to'  stand  for  letters  or  words,  and 
understood  only  by  the  persons  who  invent  or  agree 
to  use  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  communicating  in- 
formation by  letters,  in  time  of  war,  with  a  view  to 
conceal  facts  from  an  enemy,  in  case  the  letters 
should  be  intercepted.  This  art  has  given  rise  to 
another  art,  that  of  deciphering ;  and  hence  cipher  is 
used  for  a  key  to  unravel  tlie  characters.  To  liave, 
or  to  Imrn  a  cipher,  is  to  be  able  to  interpret  it. 

CI'PHER,  v.  i.     In  popular  language,  to  use  figures,  or 

to  practice  arithmetic. 
CI'PHER,  v.  t.    To  write  in  occult  characters. 

Uayward. 
2.  To  designate  ;  to  characterize.  Shak. 

CI'PHER-ING,  ppr.   Using  figures,  or  practicing  arith- 
2.  Writing  in  occult  characters.  fmetic. 

CI'PHER-ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  computing  by 

numbers. 
CI'PHER-KeY,  (si'fer-ke,)  n.    A  key  for  deciphering 

writings. 
CIP'O-UN,  7i.     [Q.u.  It.  cipolla,  an  onion,  cipollina, 
a  shalot.] 

A   green   marble,  from   Rome,   containing  white 
zones.      It   consists   chiefly  of   carbonate  of  lime, 
with  quartz,  shistus,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron. 
Nicholson. 
CIP'PIJS,   7i.     [L.]     A  small  pillar  or  column,  usually 
having  an  inscription,  used  by  the  ancients  fo  vari- 
ous purposes,  often  as  a  funeral 
CIRC.    See  Circus. 


CIR 

CIR'CaR,  71.  A  name,  in  India,  for  district,  or  prov- 
ince. RennelL 

CIR-CAS'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Circassia  in  Asia. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth. 

CIR-CE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Circe,  the  fabled  daugh- 
ter of  Sol  and  Perseis,  who  was  supposed  to  possess 
great  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous  herbs,  by 
which  she  was  able  to  charm  and  fascinate,  and  then 
change  into  swine.  Bryant. 

CIR-CEN'SIAN,  a.  [L.  circcnces,  games  of  the  circus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Circus,  in  Rome,  where  were 
practiced  games  of  various  kinds,  as  running,  wrest- 
ling, combats,  &c.  The  Circensian  games  accom- 
panied most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on 
tlie  fall  of  September.  Lemjrrierc.     Encyc. 

CIR'CI-NAL,     la.     [L.  circinus,  a  compass;  circino, 

CIR'Cl-NATE,  (      to  go  round.     See  Circle.] 

Rolled  in  spirally  downward,  the'tip  occupying  the 
center ;  a  term  in  foliation  or  leafing,  as  in  ferns. 
Martyn. 

CIR'CI-NaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  circino,  to  go  round.] 
To  make  a  circle  ;  to  compass. 

CIR-CI-NA'TION,  ti.  An  orbicular  motion.  [Not 
used.)  Bailey. 

CIR'CLE,  (sur'kl,)  n.*  [Fr.  cercle;  It.  circolo  ;  L.  cir- 
culits,  from  circus  ;  Gr.  kipkos  ;  Sp.  cerco  ;  It.  cerchio  ; 
from  the  Celtic,  W.  cyrc,  from  cwr,  a  circle,  a  limit ; 

Ar.    .1  '—■ -i  kara,  to  go  round.     Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34.] 

*l.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure,  comprehended  by  a 
single  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  every  part 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  the 
center.  Of  course  all  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference,  or  periphery,  are  equal  to  eacli 
other. 

2.  In  popular  use,  the  line  that  comprehends  the 
figure,  the  plane  or  surface  comprehended,  and  the 
whole  body  or  solid  matter  of  a  round  substance,  are 
denominated  a  circle  ;  a  ring  ;  an  orb  ;  the  earth. 

He  that  silteth  on  the  circle  of  tlie  earth.  —la.  xl. 

3.  Compass  ;  circuit ;  as,  the  circle  of  tlie  forest. 

Shak. 

4.  An  assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person. 
Hence,  any  company,  or  assembly  ;  as,  a  circle  of 
friends,  or  of  beauties.  Hence  the  word  came  to 
signify  indefinitely  a  number  of  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular character,  whether  associated  or  not;  as,  a  po- 
litical circle;  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance;  hav- 
ing, however,  reference  to  a  primary  association. 

5.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  perpetually 
repeated  ;  a  going  round. 

Thus  in  a  circle  rnnj  the  p"a*:uii's  pain.  Dryden. 

6.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of  words. 

Fletcher. 

7.  In  logic,  an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
when  the  same-  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the 
same  terms,  and  the  parts  of  the  syllogism  alternately 
by  each  other,  directly  and  indirectly  ;  or  when  the 
foregoing  proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and 
the  following  is  inferred  from  the  foregoing ;  as, 
"  that  heavy  bodies  descend  by  gravity,  and  that 
gravity  is  a  quality  by  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
scends." Encyc.     Glanville.     Watts. 

8.  Circles  of  the  sphere,  are  either  great  circles,  which 
divide  the  sphere  into  equal  parts,  as  the  equator, 
&c,  or  small  circles,  which  divide  it  into  unequal 
parts,  as  the  polar  circles. 

9.  Circles  of  altitude,  or  almucantars,  are  circles  par- 
allel to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  in  the 
zenith,  anil  diminishing  as  liny  approach  the  zenith. 

10.  Circles  of  latitude,  in  astronomy,  are  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  passing 
through  its  poles  and  through  every  star  and  planet. 

11.  Circles  of  longitude,  in  astronomy,  are  lesser  cir- 
cles parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  re 
cede  from  it. 

12.  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  at  any  given 
place,  is  the  boundary  of  that  space  around  the  ele- 
vated pole,  within  which  the  stars  never  set.  Its 
distance  from  the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  D.  Olmsted. 

13.  Circle  of  perpetual  occupation,  at  any  given 
place,  is  the  boundary  of  that  space  around  the  de- 
pressed pole,  within  which  the  stars  never  rise. 

D.  Olmsted. 

14.  Diurnal  circles,  are  immovable  circles  supposed 
to  be  described  by  the  several  stars  and  other  points 
in  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 
earth,  or  rather  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis. 

15.  Horary  circles,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
show  the  hours  on  dials. 

16.  Circles  of  the  empire ;  the  provinces  or  princi- 
palities of  the  former  German  empire,  which  had  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divi- 
ded the  empire  into  six  circles  at  first,  and  afterwards 
into  ten  ;  Austria,  liurgnndy,  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria, 
Upper  Saxonv,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine, 
Westphalia   and  Lower  Saxony. 

17.  Druid.ical   circles,    in    British    topography,    are 
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Encyc. 
round;  to  revolve 

And  other  phncis  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  to  encompass  ;  to  surround  ;  to 
inclose.  Prior.     Pope. 

3.  To  circle  in;  to  confine  ;  to  keep  together. 

CIR'€LE,  v.  i.  To  move  circularly ;  as,  the  bowl  cir- 
cles ;   the  circling  years. 

CIR'eii^D,  pp.  Surrounded  ;  encompassed  ;  inclosed. 

CIR'CLED,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  round  ; 
as,  tin-  moon's  circled  orb.  Shak. 

CIR'CLER,  re.     A  mean  poet,  or  circular  poet. 

B.  Jonson. 

CIR'€LET,  re.     A  little  circle  ;  a  circle  ;  an  orb    Pope. 

CIH'CLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Encompassing;  going  round  ; 
inclosingj  as,  the  rirrling  years  ;  the  circling  canopy. 

OIR'CO-CELE,  (sur'ko-sele,)  n.  [Gr.  Kipoos,  and 
unk'i-]  A  varix  or  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ; 
a  variocele  ;  hernia  varioosa.     I  See  Uirsocele.] 

CIR'CUIT,  (sur'kit,)  n.  [Fr.  circuit;  L.  circuitus ;  of 
circa,  circum,  and  Co,  to  go.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  passing  round  ;  as,  the 
periodical  circuit  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth.  Watts. 

2.  The  space  inclosed  in  a  circle,  or  within  certain 
limits.  Milton. 

3.  Any  space  or  extent  measured  by  traveling 
round.  Addison. 

4.  That  which  encircles  ;  a  ring  :  a  diadem.   Shak. 

5.  In  England,  the  journey  of  judges  through  sev- 
eral counties  or  horoniihs,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
courts.  In  the  United  States,  the  journey  of  judges 
through  certain  states  or  counties  for  the  same  pur- 


6.  The  counties  or  states  in  which  the  same  judge 
or  judges  hold  courts  and  administer  justice.  It  is 
common  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  counties 
to  form  a  circuit,  and  to  assign  one  or  more  judges  to 
each  circuit.  The  courts  in  the  circuits  are  called 
circuit  courts.  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  certain  number  of  states  form  a  circuit. 

7.  A  long  deduction  of  reason.  Donne. 

8.  In  law,  a  longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is 
necessary  to  recover  the  thing  sued  for. 

Cowel.     Encyc.     Johnson. 
Bailey  gives  this  as  the  definition  of  Circuity. 
CIRCUIT,  v.  i.    To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  go  round. 
Philips. 
CIR'€UIT,  v.  t.     To  move  or  go  round.  Warton. 

CIR-eiJIT-EER',  n.     One  that  trawls  a  circuit.    Pope. 
CIR-e(J-I"TION,  (sur-ku-ish'un,)  n.     [L.  circuitio.] 
The  act  of  going  round ;   compass  ;  circumlocu- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Hooker. 
CIR-eO'I-TOUS,  a.    Going  round  in  a  circuit;   not 

direct ;  as,  a  circuitous  road  or  course. 
CIR-€0'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  circuit. 
CIR-Cu'I-TY,  n.    A   going  round  ;  a  course  not  di- 
rect. Ash. 
OR'eU-LAR,  a.     [L.  circularis.     See  Circle.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  round  ;  circumscribed 
bv  a  circle  ;  as,  the  sun  appears  to  be  circular. 

2.  Successive  in  order  ;  always  returning. 

Roscommon. 
3-  Vulgar  ;  mean  ;  circumforaneous  ;  as,  a  circular 
poet.  Dennis. 

4.  Ending  in  itself;  used  of  a  paralogism,  where 
the  second  proposition  at  once  proves  the  first,  and  is 
y>oved  by  it.  Johnson.     Baker. 

5.  Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number  of  persons 
having  a  common  interest ;  as,  a  circular  letter. 

6.  Circular  lines,  are  straight  lines  pertaining  to  the 
circle,  as  sines,  tangents,  secants,  &c. 

7.  Circular  numbers,  are  those  whose  powers  ter- 
minate in  the  same  digits  as  the  roots  themselves  ; 
as  5  and  6,  whose  squares  are  25  and  3f>. 

Bailey.     Barlow. 

8.  Circular  sailing,  is  the  method  of  sailing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.  Encyc. 

CIR'eU-LAR,  re.     A  circular  letter,  or  paper. 
CIR-GU-LAR'I-TY,  re.    The  state  of  being  circular. 
CIR'CU-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  a  circular  manner  ;  in  the 

form  of  a  circle  ;  in  the  form  of  going  and  returning. 
CIR'CU-LaTE,   (sur'ku-late,)   v.  i.     [Fr.  circuler ;  h. 

circulo.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  move  or  pass  round  ;  to 
move  round  and  return  to  the  same  point ;  as,  the 
blood  circulates  in  the  body. 

2.  To  pass  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  per- 
son, or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  to  he  diffused  ;  as,  mon- 
ey circulates  in  the  country  ;  a  story  circulates  in 
town. 

3.  To  move  round  ;  to  run  ;  to  flow  in  veins  or 
channels,  or  in  an  inclosed  place  ;  as,  the  sap  of 
plants  circulates  ;  water  circulates  in  the  earth,  or  air 
in  a  city  or  house. 

CiR'€U-LATE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place  to 
place,  or  from  person  to  person ;  to  put  about ;  to 
spread  ;  as,  to  circulate  a  report ;  to  circulate  bills  of. 
credit. 

CIR'CU-La-TED,  pp.     Caused  to  pass  round. 
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CIR'CU-La-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  or  passing 
round  ;  passing  from  one  to  another. 

CIR'CU-La-TING  DECIMAL,  re.  In  arithmetic,  a 
term  applied  to  decimals  in  which  two  or  more  figures 
are  constantly  repeated  in  the  same  order.    Brande. 

CIR'CU-La-TL\'G  Me'DI-UM,  n.  The  currency  or 
money  of  a  country. 

CIR-CU-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  moving  round,  or 
in  a  circle,  or  in  a  course  which  brings,  or  tends  to 
bring,  the  moving  body  to  the  point  where  its  motion 
began ;  as,  the  circulation  of  the  blcod  in  the  body. 

2.  A  seiies  in  which  the  same  order  is  preserved, 
and  things  return  to  the  same  state. 

3.  The  act  of  going  and  returning  ;  or  of  passing 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  person  to  person  ;  as, 
the  circulation  of  money. 

4.  Currency  ;  circulating  coin,  or  notes,  or  bills, 
current  for  coin. 

5.  In  chemistry,  circulation  is  an  operation  by 
which  the  same  vapor,  raised  by  fire,  falls  back  to  be 
returned  and  distilled  several  times. 

UIR-CU-LA-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  Traveling  in  a  circuit, 
or  from  house  to  house.     [Little  used.]         Barrow. 

CIR'eU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Circular;    as,  a  circulatory 
2.  Circulating.  [letter. 

CIR'CU-LA-TO-RY,  re.  A  chemical  vessel,  in  which 
that  wh  ich  rises  from  the  vessel  on  the  fire  is  col- 
lected and  cooled  in  another  fixed  upon  it,  and  falls 
down  again.  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-AG'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     To  agitate  on  all  sides. 

CIR-eUM-AM'BI-EN-CY,  n.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
aritoiu,  to  go  about.     See  Ambient.] 

The  act  of  surrounding  or  encompassing.     Brown. 

CIR-eUM-AM'BI-ENT,  a.  Surrounding  ;  encompass- 
ing ;  inclosing  or  being  on  all  sides  ;  used  particu- 
larly of  the  air  about  the  earth. 

CIR-€UM-AM'BU*-LaTE,  v.i.     [L.  circumambulo,  to 
walk  round  ;  circum  and  ambulo.] 
To  walk  round  about. 

CIR-€UM-AM-BU-La'TIQN,  n.    The  act  of  walking 

CIR-€UM-CELL'ION,  re.  [L.  circum,  about,  and 
cella,  a  cell,  or  cellar.     Hence,  a  vagrant.] 

In  church  history,  one  of  a  set  of  illiterate  peasants 
that  adhered  to  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  century. 
Milner. 
CIit'CUM-CISE,  v.  t.     [L.  circumcido,  circum,  around, 
and  cido,  to  cut;  Fr.  circoncire;  Sp.  circoncidur ;  It. 
circtmcidcre.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of  males  ;  a 
ceremony  or  rite  in  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
religions.  The  word  is  applied  also  to  a  practice 
among  some  nations  of  performing  the  like  opera- 
tion upon  females. 

2.  To  put  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  to  become 
spiritual  or  holy.     Col.  ii.  11. 

CIR'eUM-CIS-i;D,  (sur'kum-sizd,)  pp.  or  a.  Having 
the  prepuce  cut  off;  spiritually  purified. 

CIR'€UM-CIS-ER,  re.  One  who  performs  circumcis- 
ion. Milton. 

CIR'CUM-ClS-lNG,  ppr.  Cutting  off  the  prepuce; 
purifying  spiritually. 

CIR-eUM-ClS'loN,  (sur-kum-sizh'un,)  re.  The  act 
of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin. 

2.  Rejection  of  the  sins '  of  the.  flesh  ;  spiritual 
purification,  and  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  The  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  Gentiles. 

Col.  iv.  11. 
CIR-CUM-€Lu'SION,  n.    The   act  of  inclosing  on 

all  sides. 
CIR-€UM-€UR-Sa'TI0N,  re.     [L.  circum,  about,  and 

The  act  of  running  about.     [jYot  used.]  Barrow. 
CIR-CUM-DUCT',    v.    t.      [L.    circumduco;     circum, 
round,  and  daco,  to  lead.] 

To   contravene  ;   to   nullify ;  a  term   of  civil,   law. 

[Little  used.]  Ayliffe. 

CIR-€UM-DUC'TION,  re.     A  leading   about.     [Little 

used.]  Hooker. 

2.  An  annulling;  cancellation.      [Little  used.] 

Ayliffe. 
CIR'eUM-FER,  v.  t.     [L.  circumfcro.] 

To  bear  or  carry  round.     [M'ot  in  use.]       Bacon. 
CIR-CUM'FER-ENC,G,  re.  [L.  circumfercntia,  from  cir- 
cum, round,  and  fero,  to  carry.'] 

1.  The  line  that  goes  round  or  encompasses  a  fig- 
ure;  a  periphery  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  line  that 
goes  round  a  circle,  sphere,  or  other  figure  approach- 
ing these  in  form.  Milton. 

2.  The  space  included  in  a  circle.  Milton.    Dnjden. 

3.  An  orb  ;  a  circle  ;  any  tiling  circular  or  orbic- 
ular; as  in  Milton,  speaking  of  a  shield. 


CIR-eUM'FER-ENCE,  v.  t.    To  include  in  a  circular 

space.     [Nut  used.]  Brown. 

CIR-CUM-FE-REN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Parkhurst. 

CIR-CUMFE-REN'TOR,  «.*  An  instrument  used  by 
surveyors  for  taking  tingles.  It  consists  of  a  brass 
index,  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece,  and  carries  a  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  above  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle.    The  circle  is  graduated  into  360  degrees.     Only 
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a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth  is  obtained  by  this 

instrument.  Brande. 

CIR'eUM-FLECT,  v.t.    To  place  the  circumflex  on  a 

word. 
CIU'CUM-FLECT-ED,  pp.     Having  the  circumflex. 
CIR'€UM-FLE€T-ING,  ppr.     Placing  the  circumflex 

on  a  word. 
CIR'CUM-FLEX,  re.     [L.  circumfiexus  ;  circum,  round, 

and  fiecto,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  wave  of  the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and 
fall  on  the  same  syllable.  Walker. 

2.  A  character,  or  accent,  denoting  a  rise  and  fall 
of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable,  marked  in 
Greek  thus  t~,)  and  in  Latin  thus  (\) 

CIR'CUM-FLEX,  v.t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with 
the  accent  called  a  circumflex.  Walker. 

CIR-eUM'FLU-ENCE,  re.  [L.  circumfluens  ;  circum, 
round,  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

A   flowing    round   on   all   sides ;    an   inclosure  of 

CIR-eUM'FLU-ENT,  a.     Flowing  round;  surround- 
ing as  a  fluid  ;  as,  circumfluent  waves.  Pope. 
CIR-eUM'FLU-OUS,  a.     [L.   circumfluus.     See  Cir- 

CUMFLUENCE.] 

Flowing  round  ;  encompassing  as  a  fluid  ;  circum- 
fluent. Milton.     Pope. 

CIR-eUM-FO-RA'NE-AN,     (  a.     [L.  circumfora.uus  ; 

CIR-CUM-FO-Ra'NE-OUS,  j  circum,  around,  and 
fork,  a  door,  or  abroad.] 

Going  about ;  walking  or  wandering  from  house  to 
house;  as, a  rirvuinfyraneutis  tiddler  or  piper;  circum- 
foraneous wits.        '  Addison,  Spect.  47. 

Circumforaneous  musicians,  male  and  female,  tire 
daily  seen  at  the  doors  of  hotels  in  France  ;  and 
sometimes  they  enter  the  room  where  a  company 
is  dining,  and  entertain  them  with  music,  expecting 
a  franc  or  a  few  sous  as  a  reward.  W. 

CIR-CUM-FCSE',  u.  t.  [h.  circumfusus;  circum,  and 
fmido,  fusus,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  round  ;  to  spread  round,  as  a  fluid. 

2.  To  spread  round  ;  to  surround.  Milton. 
CIR-eUM-FO'SILE,  a.     [L.  circum,  and  fusilis,  that 

may  be  melted.] 

That  may  be  poured  or  spread  round  ;  as,  circum- 
fusile  eold.  Pope. 

CIR-eUM-Fu'SION,  n.     [See  Circumfuse.] 

The  act  of  pouring  or  spreading  round  ;  the  state 
of  beiniz  poured  round.  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-GES-Ta'TION,    «.     [L.  circum   and  ges- 

A  carrying  about.  Taylor. 

CiR-CUM'G  Y-RaTE,  J  v.  t.     [L.  circum  and  gyrus,  a 
CIR-CUM-GYRE',         j      turning  round.] 

To  roll  or  turn  round.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

CIR-CUM-GY-Ra'TION,  re.  The  act  of  turning,  roll- 
ing, or  whirling  round  ;  the  turning  of  a  limb  in  its 
socket.  Quincy.     Cheyne. 

CIR-CUM-I"TION,    (sur-kum-ish'un,)    a.     A  going 

round. 
CIR-eUM-jA'CENT,    o.      [L.    circumjacens ;    circum 
and  jacco,  to  lie.] 

Lying  round  ;  bordering  on  every  side.  Johnson. 
CIR-CUM-LI-Ga'TION,  re.     [L.   circumligo,  to  bind 
round  ;  circum  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 

The  act  of  binding  round;  the  bond  with  which 
any  thing  is  encompassed.  Johnson. 

CIR-€UM-LO-eu'TION,  re.  [L.  circumlocntio  ;  circum 
and  locutio,  a  speaking,  Impior,  to  speak.] 

A  circuit  or  compass  of  words  ;  a  periphrase;  the 
use  of  a  number  of  words  to  express  an  idea,  when 
a  suitable  term  is  not  at  hand,  or  when  a  speaker 
chooses  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  single  term,  either  from 
delicacy  or  respect,  or  with  a  view  to  soften  the  force 
of  a  direct  expression,  or  for  other  reason. 
CIR-eU.M-LOC'U-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  circum- 
locution ;  consisting  or  contained  in  a  compass  of 
words  ;  periphrastic.  Shcnstone. 

CIR-CUM-MuR'-ED,  a.      [L.    circum  and    murus,   a 
wall.] 
Walled  round  ;  encompassed  with  a  wall.    Shak. 
CIR-€UM-NAV'I-GA-BLE,    a.      [See    Circumnavi- 
i.  Rnij. 

[L.    circuiuiiorigj  ; 
circum  and  navigo,  to  sail,  from  navis,  a  ship.] 

To  sail  round  ;  to  pass  round  by  water  ;  as,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe. 
CIR-eUM'-NAV'l-GA-TED,  pp.     Sailed  round. 
CIR-CUM-NAVI-GA-TIXU,  ppr.     Sailing  round. 
CIR-eUM-NAV-I-GA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  sailing 

round.  Arbuthnot. 

CIR-CUM-NAV'I-Ga-TOR,  n.    One  who  sails  round. 
CIR-€UM-PLI-eA'TION,  n.     [L.  circumplico ;  circum 
and  plica,  to  fold.] 

A  folding,  winding,  or  wrapping  round  ;  or  a  state 
of  being  inwrapped.     [Little  used.]  Bailey. 

CIR-eUM-PC'LAR,  a.  [L.  circum,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
About  the  pole ;  an  appellation  given  to  stars 
which  are  so  near  the  north  pole  as  to  revolve  round 
it  without  setting.  The  number  of  these  depends  on 
the  latitude  of  the  spectator.  We  apply  it  to  the 
north  polar  region  and  stars,  but  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  either  pole. 
CIR-€UM-PO-SI"TION,  re.     [L.  circum  and  positio.] 
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The  act  of  placing  in  a  circle:,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing bo  placed.  Evelyn. 
CIR-€rjM-RA'SION,  (-ra'zhun,)  n.     [L.  circumrasio ; 
circum  and  rado,  to  shave.] 

The  act  of  shaving  or  panne  round.     [Little  used.] 
CIR-€UM-Ro'TA-RY,  a.    Turning,  rolling,  or  whirl- 
ing round.  Shcnstone. 
CIR:e(JM-RO-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  circum  and  rotatio, 
rotation,  from  roto,  to  turn  round.] 

The  act  of  rolling  or  involving  round,  as  a  wheel; 
circumvolution  ;  the  state  of  being  whirled  round. 
Gregory. 
CiR-€UM-SCIS'SILE,  (-sis'sil,)  a.     [L.  circumscindo, 
to  cut  round.] 

This  epithet  describes  a  mode  of  dehiscence  in  bot- 
any, occurring  by  a  transverse,  circular  separation  of 
the  sides  of  the  ovary. 
CIR-eUM-SCRIB'A-BLE,   a.    Capable  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed. 
CIR-CUM-SCRIBE',  v.  t.      [L.  circumscribe,;    circum 
and  scribo,  to  draw.] 
Literally,  to  draw  a  line  round.    Hence, 

1.  To  inclose  within  a  certain  limit;  to  limit, 
bound,  confine. 

The  little  forms  u  hicli  c\ratiis<cvibe  your  sex.  Soulliem. 

2.  To  write  round.    [Little  used.] 
CIR-eUM-SeRIB'iSD,  pp.  or  a.    Drawn  round,  as  a 

line;  limited;  confined. 

In  geometry,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  figure  which 
is  drawn  round  another  figure,  so  that  all  its  sides  or 
planes  touch  the  inscribed  figure.  Encyc. 

CIR-eUM-SeRIB'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  a  line  round; 
inclosing  ;  limiting  ;  confining. 

CIR-€UM-S€R1P'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  circum- 
scribed or  limited  liv  bounds. 

CIR-€UM-SeRlP'T10N,  n.  The  line  that  limits  ; 
limitation  ;  bound  ;  confinement.  Sluik. 

2.  The  termination  or  limits  of  a  body  ;  the  ex- 
terior line  which  determines  the  form  or  magnitude 
of  a  body.  Ray. 

3.  A  circular  inscription.  Ashmole. 
CIR-eUM-PCRIP'TIVE,  a.     Defining    the    external 

form ;  marking   or   inclosing    the    limits   or   super- 
ficies of  a  body.  Grew. 

CIR-CUM-SeRIP'TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  limited  man- 
ner. .    Montagu. 

CIR'€UM-SPE€T,a.t  [L.  circumspectus  ;  circum  and 
specio,  to  look.] 

Literally,   looking   on    all    sides ;    looking  round 
Hence, 
Cautious  ;   prudent ;  watchful    on    all    sides  ;   ex 
ri 
affect  a  determination. 

CIR-eUM-SPEC'TIUN',  n.     [L.  circumspectio.] 

Caution ;  attention  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  a  case,  and  to  the  natural  or  probable 
consequences  of  a  measure,  with  a  view  to  a  cor- 
rect course  of  conduct,  or  to  avoid  danger. 

CIR-CUM-SPECT'I  VE,a.  Looking  round  every  way  ; 
cautious ;  careful  of  consequences  ;  watchful  of 
danger.  Pope. 

CIR-eUM-SPE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  Cautiously  ;  vigi- 
lantly ;  needfully  ;  with  watchfulness  to  guard 
against  danger. 

CIR'eUM-SPECT-LY,  ado.  Cautiously;  with  watch- 
fulness every  way  ;  with  attention  to  guard  against 
surprise  or  danger.  Ray. 

CIR'CUM-SPEeT-NESS,  n.  Caution  ;  circumspec- 
tion ;  vigilance  in  guarding  against  evil  from  every 
quarter.  IVotUm. 

CIR'CUM-STANCE,  n.t  [L.    circumstantia,  from   cir- 
cumstans,  standing  about  ;  circum  and  sto,  to  stand.] 
Literally,    that    which     stands    mound,     or    near. 
Hence, 

1.  Something  attending,  appendant,  or  relative  to 
a  fact,  or  case  ;  a  particular  thing,  which,  though 
not  essential  to  an  action,  in  some  way  affects  it ;  the 
same  to  a  moral  action  as  accident  to  a  natural  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
persons,  are  to  be  considered. 

2.  One  of  the  adjuncts  of  a  fact,  which  make  it 
more  or  less  criminal,  or  make  an  accusation  more 
or  less  probable  ;  accident ;  something  adventitious  ; 
incident ;  event.  Johnson. 

3.  Circumstances;  in  the  plural,  condition,  in  re- 
gard to  worldly  estate ;  state  of  property  ;  as,  a  man 

CIR'€UM-STANCeX  t.  To  place  r eiatively,  or  in  a 
particular  situation.  Donne. 

CIR'eUM-STAN-C£D,  (sur'kiim-stanst,)  pp.  or  a. 
Placed  in  a  particular  manlier,  with  regard  to  attend- 
ing fads  or  incidents  ;  as,  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
we  could  not  escape. 

CIR'etJM-STANT,  a.  Surrounding.  [Little  used,  or 
not  at  all  ] 

CIR-eU,M-STAN'TIAL,  o.t  Attending  ;  relating  to, 
but  --- 
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all  the   circumstances ;   minute  ;   particular ;  as,   a 
circumstantial  account  or  recital. 

5.  In  lam,  circumstantial  evidence  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  circumstances,  which  necessarily  or 
usually  attend  facts  o<"  a  particular  nature,  from 
which"  arises  presumption.  Blaeltstune. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL,  n.  Circumstantials,  in  the 
plural,  are  things  incitient  to  the  main  subject,  but 
of  less  importance  ;  opposed  to  essentials  ;  as,  the 
circumstantials  of  religion.  Addison. 

CIR-CUM-STAN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  The  appendage  of 
circumstances;  the  state  of  any  thing  as  modified  by 
circumstances.  Johnson. 

2.    Particularity     in     exhibiting     circumstances  ; 
!,  the  circumstantiality  of    a  story  or 
■iption. 


2.  Minutely ;   exactly  ;  in  every 

Broome. 
l  particular 

circumstances  ;  to  invest  with   particular  accidents 
or  adjuncts.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  with  regard 
to  power  or  wealth.  Swift. 

[This  word  is  little  used] 
CIR-eUM-TER-RA'NE-OUS,   a.     [L.   circum,  about, 
and  terra,  earth.] 

Around  the  earth.  Holywell. 

CIR-CUM-UN'DU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.   circum  and   un- 
dulatus.] 

To  flow  round,  as  waves. 

CIR-€UM-VAL'LaTE,  v.  t.     To    surround   with    a 

[Little  used.]  [rampart. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  circumvallo,  to  wall 

round;  circum  and  callo,  to  fortify  with  a  rampart.] 

1.  In  tlic  art  of  war,  a  surrounding  with  a  wall  or 
rampart ;  also,  a  wall,  rampart,  or  parapet  with  a 
trench,  surrounding  the  camp  of  a  besieging  army, 
to  prevent  desertion,  and  guard  the  army  against 
any  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  relieve  the  place  be- 
sieged. Encyc. 

2.  The  rampart  or  fortification  surrounding  a  be- 
sieged place. 

JVote.  —  This  word,  from  the  Latin  vallo,  or  vallum, 
vallus,  denotes  properly  the  wall  or  rampart  thrown 
up ;  but  as  the  rampart  is  formed  by  entrenching, 
and  the  trench  ruak.  a  part  of  the  fortification,  the 
word  is  applied  to  both.  [Sen  Eng.  Wall.] 
0tR-€UM-VEe'TlOi\,  n.  [L.  circum  and  veho,  to 
carry.] 

A  carrying  about.     [Not  used.] 
CIR-€UM-'VENT',  v.  t.     [L, 
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Literally,  to  come  round  ;  hence, 
To  gain  advantage  over  another,  or  to  accomplish 
a  purpose  by  arts,  stratagem,  or  deception  ;  to  de- 
ceive ;  to  prevail  over  another  by  wiles  or  fraud  ;  to 
delude  ;  to  impose  on.  Milton.     Dryden. 

CIR-€UM-VENT'ED,  pp.  Deceived  by  craft  or  strat- 
agem ;  deluded. 

CIR-€UM-VENT'ING,pj>r.     Deceiving;  imposingon. 

CIR-eUM-VEN'TION,  «.    The  act  of  prevailing  over 

another  by  arts,  address,  or  fraud  ;  deception  ;  fraud; 

imposture  ;  delusion.  South. 

2.  Prevention  ;  preoccupation.     [Gbs.]         Shak. 

CIR-€UM-VENT'IVE,  a.  Deceiving  by  artifices; 
deluding. 

CIR-CUM-VEST',  v.  t.  [L.  circumvestio ;  circum  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.] 

To  cover  round,  as  with  a  garment.  Wotton. 

CIR-€U.M-VO-La'TION,  n.     [L.  circumvolo  ;    circum 
and  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  ii\  ing  round.     [Little  used.] 

CIR-eUM-VO-LO'T10N,H.  The  act  of  rolling  round  ; 
the  state  of  being  rolled ;  also,  the  thing  rolled 
round  another.  Arbuthnot     Wilkins. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  turn  in  the  spiral  line  of  the 
Ionic  capital.  Gwilt. 

CIR-eUM-VOLVE',  (sur-kum-volv',)  o.  t.  [L.  circum- 
volvo  ;  circum  and  roleu,  to  roll.] 

To  roll   round  ;  to  cause  to  revolve  : 
a  circular  motion. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVE',  v.  i.    To  ro".  round 

CIR-CUM-VOLV'.ED,  pp.     Rolled  round 
a  circular  manner. 

CIR-eUJl-VOLV'ING^pr.   Rolling  round  ;  revolving. 

CIR'eUS,  n. ;  pi.  Circuses.  [L.  circus;  Fr.  cirque; 
It.  circo  ;  Sp.  circo  ;  Gr.  KipKOs  I  whence  circle, 
which  see.] 

1.  In  antiquity,  a  long,  oval  edifice,  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  games  and  shows  to  tile  people.  The 
Roman  circus  was  encompassed  with  porticos,  and 
furnished  with  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another, 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  The  Circus 
Maximus  was  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Adam.     Encyc. 

2.  The  open  area,  or  space  inclosed,  in  which  were 
exhibited  games  and  snows,  as  wrestling,  fighting 
with  swords,  staffs,  or  pikes,  running  or  racing,  dan- 
cing, quoits,  &c. 

3.  In  modern  times,  a  circular  inclosure  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  feats  of  horsemanship. 


to  put  into 
Glaiieillc. 

;  to  revolve. 

;    moved  in 
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CIRL,  n.     An  Italian  bird  about  the  size  of  a  spantiv 
Diet,  of  Jfat.  Hist 
C'IK'llllO-POD,  n.     See  Cimufed. 
CIR-IUF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  cirrus,  a  tendril,  and  fcr 
to  bear.] 

Producing  tendrils  or  ciaspers,  as  a  plant. 
CIR-RIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  cirrus  and  gero.] 

Having  curled  locks  of  hair. 
CIR'RI-PED,  n.     [L.  cirrus,  a  lock  of  hair,  and  pes,  a 
foot.] 

A  general  term,  applied  to  animals  of  the  barnacle 
kind.  The  fort  are  long  and  slender,  and  curve  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  curl.  They  are  inclosed  in  a 
more  or  less  conical  cell,  having  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  certain  inollu.-ca  ;  yet  the}'  belong  properly 
to  the  class  Crustacea.  Dana. 

CIR'RO-eu'MU-LUS,  n.     [L.  cirrus  and  cumulus.] 
In  meteorology,  a  cloud  which  is  composed   of  the 
cumulus  broken  up  into  small  masses,  presenting  a 
fleecy  appearance,  as  in  a  mackerel-back  sky. 

D.  Olmsted. 
CIR'RO-STRa'TUS,  n.     [L.  cirrus  and  stratus.] 

In  meteorology,  a  cloud  having  the  characters  of  the 
stratus  in  its  main  body,  but  of  the  cirrus  on  its  mar- 
gin. D.  Olmsted. 
CIR' ROUS,  a.     [L.  cirrus,  a  curl.] 

In  botany,  terminating  in  a  curl,  or  tendril ;  as,  a 
cirrous  leaf.  Martyn. 

CIR'ROS,  n.     [L.,  a  lock  or  curl.]     In  meteorology,  a 
name  given  to  one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds, 
frum  its  fibrous  appearance,  resembling  carded  wool. 
D.  Olmsted. 
2.  A  fossil  turbinated  shell  of  the  chalk.  Mantell. 
CIR'SO-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  kioooc,  a  dihued  vein,  and 
xqKri,  a  tumor.] 

A  varix,  or  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ;  hernia 
varicosa.  Quincy.     Coze. 

CIS-ALP'INE,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Alpes,  Alps, 

whence  alpiiius,  iilji/nr.\ 

On  this  sitle  of  the  Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome  ; 
that  is,  on  tile  south  of  the  Alps  ;  opposed  to  transal- 

CIS-AT-LAN'TI€,  a.    Being  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Story. 
CIS'PA-DAPv'E,  a.     [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Padus, 
the  River  Po,  whence  I'adanus.] 

On  this  side  of  the  Po,  with  regard  to  Rome  ;  that 
is,  on  the  south  side.  Stephens. 

CIS'SOID,  n.     [Gr.  kioooc,  ivy,  and  cic~oS,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  invented 
by  Diodes.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CIST,  n.     [Gr.  Kioro,  a  chest.] 

In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  chest  or  basket ; 
usually  applied  to  the  baskets  employed  in  processions 
connected  with  the  Eleusinian  iny.-lc  ries.  [See  also 
Cyst.]  Brande. 

CIST'ED,  a.     Inclosed  in  a  cyst.     [See  Cysted.] 
CIS-TER'CIAN,  n.     [Ci.-teuux,  in  Fiance.] 

A  monk,  a  reformed  Benedictine. 
CIS'TERN,  h.    [L.  cisterna ;  cista,  and  Sax.  am,  place, 
repository.] 

1.  An  artificial  reservoir  or  receptacle  for  holding 
water,  beer,  or  other  liquids,  as  in  domestic  uses,  dis- 
tilleries, and  breweries. 

2.  A  natural  reservoir  ;  a  hollow  place  containing 
water,  as  a  fountain  or  lake. 

CrsT'lG,  a.     See  Cystic. 

CIST'US,  ft.     [Gr.  Kio-ros.] 

The  rock-rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species, 
most  of  them  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  evergreen,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  in  gardens.  Encyc. 

CIT,  n.  [Contracted  from  citizen.]  A  citizen,  in  a  low 
sense ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  pert  townsman  ;  a 
pragmatical  trader.  Pope. 


A  fortress  or  castle,  in  or  near  a  city,  intended  for 
its  defense  ;  a  place  of  arms.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CI'TAL,  7i.  [from  cite.]  Reproof ;  impeachment. 
[Little  used.]  Shak. 

2.  Summons  ;   citation  ;    quotation.     [Little  used.] 

Cl-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  citatio,  from  cito,  to  cite,  which 
see.] 

1.  A  summons  ;  an  official  call  or  notice,  given  to 
a  person  to  appear  in  a  court  and  answer  to  a  de- 
mand ;  a  call  or  notice  to  appear,  in  various  other 
cases,  and  the  paper  containing  such  notice  or  call. 

2.  Quotation ;  the  act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a 
book,  or  from  another  person,  in  his  own  words; 
also,  the  passage  or  words  quoted. 

Watts.     Attcrbury. 

3.  Enumeration  ;  mention.  Harvey. 
CI'TA-TO-RY,  a.     Citing  ;  calling  ;  having  the  powei 

or  form  of  citation  ;  as,  letters  citatory.  Ayliffe. 

CITE,  v.  t.t  [L.  cito,  to  call;  Fr.  citcr;  It.  citare  ;  Sp 
and  Port,  citar:  Goth,  haitan  ;  Sax.  haitan,  oxhatan,  to 
call,  order,  command  ;  G.  heisscu,  whence  Eng.  be- 
hest; D.  heeten;  Sw.  hcta;  Dan.  heder.  The  same 
word  in  Dutch  and  Danish  signifies  to  heat.  The 
sense,  then,  is  to  rouse,  push,  drive,  stimulate.    Se* 

1.  To  call  upon  officially  or  authoritatively  ;  to  sum- 
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mon ;  to  give  legal  or  official  notice,  as  to  a  defend- 
ant to  appear  in  court,  to  answer  or  defend. 

Milton. 

2.  To  enjoin  :  to  direct ;  to  summon  ;  to  order  or 
urge.  Prior. 

3.  To  quote  ;  to  name  or  repeat,  as  a  passage  or  the 
words  of  another,  either  from  a  book  or  from  verba' 
communication;  as,  to  cite  a  passage  from  Scripture 
or  to  cite  the  very  words  a  man  utters. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

4.  To  call  or  name,  in  support,  proof,  or  confirma- 
tion ;  as,  to  cite  an  authority  to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

riT'l-'.I),  pp.     Uuoted  ;  summoned. 

ClT'ER,  n.    One  who  cites  or  summons  into  court. 
2.  One  who  quotes  a  passage  or  the  words  of  an- 
other. 

OIT'ESS,  n.    [See  Cit.]    A  city  woman.    [Little  used.] 

CITH-A-RIS'TIC,  a.     [L.  cithara,  a  harp  or  lyre.] 

Pertaining  to  or  adapted  to  the  harp,  or  appropria- 
ted to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.    Mus.  Diet. 

CITH'ERN,  n.  [h.  cithara;  It.  citara;  Sp.  citara;  D. 
cyter;  Gr.  KiHapn.] 

A  stringed  musical  instrument,  among  the  ancients, 
the  precise  form  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  bore 
some  resemblance  to  lire  modern  guitar,  the  name  of 
which  is  evidently  from  this  ancient  word. 

CIT'I-CISM,  n.  [from  cit.]  The  manners  of  a  cit  or 
citizen.  B.  Jonson. 

CIT'1-.ED,  (sit'id,)  a.     Belonging  to  a  city.  Drayton. 

CIT 'I-GRADE,  A.  Relating  to  a  tribe  of  spiders  whose 
legs  are  usual!)'  tit  only  for  running. 

CTT'ING,  ppr.     Quoting  ;  summoning. 

ClT'I-ZiJN,  (sit'e-zn,)  n.  [Fr.  citoyen;  It.  cittadino ; 
Sp.  ciudailauo  ;  Port,  eiilailam  ;  from  It.  citta,  Sp.  ciu- 
dad,  a  city.     See  City.] 

1.  The  native  of  a  city,  or  an  inhabitant  who  enjoys 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  city  in  which  he  re- 
sides ;  the  freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreigner,  or  one  not  entitled  to  its  franchises. 

2.  A  townsman  ;  a  man  of  trade ;  not  a  gentle- 
man. Shale. 

3.  An  inhabitant;  a  dweller  in  any  city,  town,  or 
place.  Drydcn. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  a  native  or  permanent  resi- 
dent in  a  city  or  country  ;  as,  the  citizens  of  London 
or  Philadelphia  :  the  citizens  uT  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  United  Stairs,  a  person,  native  or  natural- 
ized, who  has  the  privilege  ot  exercising  tile  elective 
franchise,  or  the  qualifications  which  enable  him  to 
vote  for  rulers,  and  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  UnileU  Slues  should  nut  he  free  nod  happy, 
the  fault  will  t.-e  culielv  llirii  own.  irus/inisUo/i. 

CTT'1-Z.RN,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen. 

CiT'I-Z£N-ESS,  «.     A  female  citizen.  [Riirr.]    Bualh. 

CIT'I-ZEN-SHIP,  a.  The  state  of  being  vested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.     Bp.  Home. 

CIT'I-ZEN-SoL'lMKR,  (sit'e-zn  sel'jer,)  n.  (In  ■  who 
is  both  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  as  our  militia,  or  the 
French  national  guard. 

CIT'RATE,  ».     [L.  citrus,  a  citron,  or  lemon.] 

In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  the  citric 
acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  a  base. 

The  onion  yields  citrate  of  lime.  {/re. 

CIT'RENE,  7i.  A  crystalline  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  obtained  from  the  essential  oil  of  lemons. 

CIT'RIC,  a.  Belonging  to  lemons  or  limes  ;  as,  citric 
acid. 

CIT'Rie  ACID,  77.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  lemons.     It  is  found  also  in  some  oilier  substances. 

CIT'RIL,  77.     A  beautiful  song-bird  of  Italy. 

Diet,  of  jYat.  Hist. 

CIT-RI-NA'TION,  77.  [See  Citrine.]  The  turning 
to  a  vellow-green  color. 

CITRINE,  (-rill,)  a.     [L.  citrinus.] 

Like  a  citron  or  lemon  ;  of  a  lemon  color ;  yellow, 
or  greenish  yellow. 

CIT'RINE,  77.     [L.  citrinus.] 

A  yellow,  pellucid  varieti  of  quartz.  Dana. 

CITRON,  77.     [Fr.  citron  ;  L.  citrenm,  or  citrum.] 
The  fruit  of  the  citron  tree,  resembling  a  lemon. 

CIT'RON-TREE,  n.  The  tree  which  produces  the  cit- 
ron, of  the  genus  Citrus.  It  has  an  upright,  smooth 
stem,  with  a  branchy  head,  rising  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leaves. 
To  the  same  genus  belong  the  lemon-tree,  orange- 
tree,  &c.  Encyc. 

CITRON-WA-TER,  77.  A  liquor  distilled  with  the 
rind  of  citrons.  Pope. 

CITRUL,  77.  The  pompion  or  pumpkin,  so  named 
from  its  yellow  color.     [/  believe  not  used.] 

CITTERN.     See  Cithern. 

CIT'Y,  77. t  [Fr.  cite;  It.  citta,  cittade,  or  cittatc;  Sp.  ciu- 
dad;  Port,  cidade  ;  from  the  Latin  cioitas.] 

1.  In  a  gene  rid  si-inn ,  a  huge  town  ;  a  large  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants,  established  in  one  place. 

2.  In  a  more  appropriate   sen.<e,  a  Corporate  town  ;   a 

town  or  collective  body  of  inhabitants,  incorporated 
and  governed  by  particular  officers,  as  a  mayor  and 
aldermen.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  a  borough  town 
corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
or  the  capital  of  his  see,  is  called  a  citij. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  the  inhab- 


Civ 

itants  of  a  city  ;  as,  when  we  say,  the  city  voted  to 

establish  a  market,  and  the  city  repealed  the  vote. 
CIT'Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  city  ;  as,  city  wives  ;  a  city 

feast ;  city  manners.  Shade. 

CITY-COURT,  77.     The  municipal  court  of  a  city, 

consisting  of  the  mayor  or  recorder  and  aldermen. 
CIVES,  7t.     [Fr.  cive;  L.  cepa.]  [U.  States. 

A  species  of  leek,  of  the  genus  Allium,  growing 

in  tufts. 


don,  cream,  and  civet ;    si  L> '    libadaton,    a  civet 

cat.  The  Arabic  verb  signifies  to  make  butter,  and 
this  substance  may  be  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  it.] 

A  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey, 
taken  from  a  bag  under  the  tail  of  the  civet  cat.  It 
is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  or  brownish  color;  of  a 
strong  smell,  and  offensive  when  undiluted,  but 
agreeable  when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  an- 
other substance.     It  is  used  as  a  perfume.      Encyc. 

CIVET  CAT,  7!.*  The  animal  that  produces  civet,  a 
species  of  Yiverra.  This  animal  hears  a  resemblance 
to  a  polecat,  or  to  a  fox  ;  it  is  of  a  cinereous  color, 
tinged  with  yellow,  marked  witli  dusky  spots  dis- 
posed in  rows.  It  inhabits  India,  Guinea,  Ethiopia, 
and  Madagascar.  Encyc. 

CIVIC,  a.     [L.  civicus,  from  civis,  a  citizen.] 

Literally,  pertaining  to  a  city  or  citizen;  relating 
to  civil  affairs  or  honors.  Pope. 

The  civic  crown,  in  Roman  affairs,  was  a  crown 
or  garland  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  bestowed  on  a 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 

CIVIL,  ,1.  [L.  eivilis,  from  eiris,  a  citizen  ;  Fr.  civil : 
It.  civile;  Sp.  civil.  Qu.  the  Welsh  etas,  to  shut,  in- 
close, fence,  hedge  ;  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  an- 
tiquity fortified  their  towns  with  hedges,  stakes,  or 
palisades.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  community,  or  to  the  policy  and 
government  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  a  state  ; 
as  in  the  phrases,  eicil  rights,  aril  government,  civil 
privileges,  civil  war,  eiri!  justice.  It  is  opposed  to 
criminal ;  as,  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  citizens 
alone  ;  whereas  a  criminal  process  is  between  the 
state  and  a  citizen.  It  is  distinguished  from  ecclesi- 
astical, which  respects  the  church  ;  and  from  military, 
which  respects  the  army  and  navy. 

2.  Relating  to  any  man  as  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nity ;  as,  civil  power,  civil  rights,  the  power  or  rights 
which  a  man  enjoys  as  a  citizen. 

3.  Reduced  to  order,  rule,  and  government ;  under 
a  regular  administration  ,  implying  some  refinement 
of  manners  ;  not  savage  or  wild  ;  as,  civil  life,  civil 
society. 

4.  Civilized  ;  courteous  ;  complaisant ;  gentle  and 
obliging  ;  well-bred  ;  affable  ;  kind  ;  having  the  man- 
ners of  a  city,  as  opposed  to  the  rough,  rude,  coarse 
manners  of  a  savage  or  clown. 

Where  civil  s] ch  ami  suit  persuasion  hung.  Prior. 

5.  Grave  ;  sober  ;  not  gay  or  showy. 

Till  tii)i/-suiled  morn  appear.  Milton. 

6.  Complaisant ;  polite  ;  a  popular  colloquial  use  of 
tlic  word. 

7.  Civil  death,  in  law,  is  that  which  cuts  off  a  man 
from  civil  society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ban- 
ishment, outlawry,  excommunication,  entering  into  a 
monastery,  dec.,  as  distinguished  from  natural  death. 

8.  Civil  law;  in  a  general  sense,  the  law  of  a  state, 
city,  or  country  ;  but  777  7777  appropriate  sense,  the 
Roman  law  ;  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code,  and  Digest  of 
Justinian  and  the  Novel  Constitutions.    Blackstune. 

9.  Ci7'i7  list ;  in  England,  formerly,  a  list  of  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  the  civil  government ;  hence,  the  of- 
ficers of  civil  government,  who  are  paid  from  the 
public  treasury  ;  also,  the  revenue  appropriated  to 
support  the  civil  government.  By  a  late  law,  the 
civil  list  now  embraces  only  the  expenditures  of  the 
reigning  monarch's  household.     Brande.     Blacltstone. 

The  army  of  Jauics  It.  was  p.ii.l  out  of  his  civil  list.    Hamilton. 

10.  Civil  state ;  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  or  citi- 
zens, not  included  under  the  military,  maritime,  and 
ecclesiastical  states. 

11.  Civil  war;  a  war  between  the  people  of  the 
same  slate  or  city  ;  opposed  to  foreign  war. 

12.  Civil  year ;  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account 
of  time  which  a  government  appoints  to  be  used  in 
its  own  dominions,  as  distinguished  from  the  natural 
year,  which  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

13.  Civil  architecture;  the  architecture  which  is 
employed  in  constructing  buildings  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  life,  in  distinction  from  military  and  naval 
architecture,  as  private  houses,  palaces,  churches,  &c. 

14.  This  term  is  often  employed  in  contrast  with 
military;  as,  a  civil  hospital  ;  the  civil  service,  &c. 


One  employed  in  civil  en- 

CI  v'FleN-GI-NEER'ING,  n.    The  science  or  art  ot 

constructing  canals,  railroads,  docks,  and  other  pub- 
lic improvements,  as  distinguished  from  military  engi- 
neering, which  is  confined  to  war. 
CI-VIL'IAN,  (se-vil'yan,)  71.  [from  civil.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Roman  law  ;  a  professor  or  doctoi 
of  civil  law.  Encyc. 

2.  In  a  mare  extended  sense,  one  who  is  versed  in 
law  and  government. 

3.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  the  university. 

Graves. 

4.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life,  nc\ 
militarv  or  clerical. 

CIVIL-IST,  71.    A  civilian.     [JVot  in  use.) 
CI-VIL'I-TY,  77.      [L.  civilitas,  from  eivilis,  civil  ;    It 
civilita;  Sp.  civtlidad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  civilized  ;  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  applied  to  nations,  as  distinguished  from  thi. 
rudeness  of  barbarous  nations. 

Spenser.     Davies.     Denham. 
[This  sense  is  absoicsenit.  or  obsolete.] 

2.  Good  breeding  ;  politeness  ;  complaisance  ;  cour 
tesy  ;  decorum  of  behavior  in  the  treatment  of  oth- 
ers, accompanied  wilh  kind  otiiees,  and  attention  to 
their  wants  and  desires.  Civility  respects  manners 
or  external  deportment,  and,  in  the  plural,  civilities 
denote  acts  of  politeness. 

Clarendon.     South.     Drydcn. 
CIV-IL-I-Za'TION,  77.     [See  Civilize.!     The  act  of 
civilizing,  or  the  state  ot  being  civilized  ;  the  state  of 
being  refined  in  manners  from  the  crossness  0I"  sav~ 


CfVIL-IZE,  v.  t.  [It.  cirilizzare ;  Fr.  civiliser;  Sp.  and 
Port,  civilizar  ;  from  civil.] 

To  reclaim  from  a  savage  state  ;  to  introduce  civil- 
ity of  manners  among  a  people,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  arts  of  regular  life.      Locke.     Waller.     Denliam. 

CIVIL-IZ--ED,;)p.  or  a.  Reclaimed  from  savage  life 
and  manners  ;  instructed  in  arts,  learning,  and  civil 
manners. 


CIVIL-iZ-ER,  77.     One  who  civilizes  ;   he  that   re- 
claims others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life,  and  teach- 
es them  the  rules  and  customs  of  civility. 
2.  That  which  reclaims  from  savageness. 

CIV'IL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reclaiming  from  savage 
life  ;  instructing  in  arts  and  civility  of  manners. 

CIVIL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  relating  to  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  rights  or  character  of  a  member  of 
the  community.  Hooker. 

2.  In  a  manner  relating  to  private  rights  ;  opposed 
to  criminally;  as,  a  process  cirillit  commenced  fur  the 
private  satisfaction  of  a  party  injured.  dyliffc. 

3.  Not  naturally,  but  in  law  ;  as,  a  man  civilly 
dead. 

4.  Politely;  complaisantly ;  gently;  with  due  de- 


5.  Without  gaudy  colors  or  finery :  as,  chambers 

furnished  civilly.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

CIV'ISM,  71.     [L.  ciris,  a  citizen.] 

State  of  citizenship  ,  patriotism. 
CIZ'AR,  v.  t.     To  clip  with  scissors.     [JVot  in  use,  nor 

correct.]  Bcaum  and  Fl. 

CIZE,  for  Size,  is  not  in  use. 

CLAB'BER,  (  7t.  Milk  turned,  become  thick 

BON'NY-CLAB'BER,         or  inspissated.     [G.  lab,  D. 

leb,  rennet.] 
CLACK,  !i.  i.    [Fr.  claaucr,  to  flap  or  snap  ;  duplet:  a 

mill-clapper  ;  clii/uetcr,  to  clack  ;   W.  cleca,  clegyr ;  Ir. 

clagaim  ;  I),  klakkcn  :  Sax.  eloccan,  to  cluck;  L.  glocio. 

Probably  from  the  root  of  the  Lah  loquar,  (»r.  Aiitcoj, 

Arpcfw.     See  Cluck,  and  Class  Lg,  No.  27.] 

1.  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp  noise,  as  by  striking 
or  cracking  ;  to  clink  ;  to  click. 

2.  To  utter  words  rapidly  and  continually,  or  with 
sharp,  abrupt  sounds  ;  to  let  the  tongue  run. 

CLACK,  n.  [W.  dec,  a  sharp  noise,  a  crack,  tale- 
bearing ;  clrea,  clcciun,  clegyr,  to  clack,  to  crack,  to 
tattle.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  continually  repeated, 
such  as  is  made  by  striking  an  object,  or  by  bursting 
or  cracking  ;  continual  talk  :  as,  we  do  not  wish  to 
hear  his  clack ;  a  common  expression.  Hence  the 
word  is  used  for  the  tongue,  the  instrument  of  clack- 
ing. Butler.     Prior. 

2.  The  instrument  that  strikes  the  hopper  of  a 
grist-mill,  to  move  or  shake  it,  for  discharging  the 
corn.  And,  according  to  Johnson,  a  bell  that  rings 
when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put  in. 

To  clack  wool,  is  to  cut  off  lb.'  sheep's  mark,  which 

makes  it  weigJi  less,  and  yield  less  duty.     [Not  used, 

/believe,  in  America.] 
CLACK'ER,  77.     One  that  clacks  ;  that  which  clacks. 
CLACK'ING,  ppr.   or    a.     Making    a    sharp,    abrupt 

sound,  continually    repeated  ;    talking    continually  ; 

tattling  :  rattling  wills  the  tongue. 
CLACK'ING,  n.     A  prating. 
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.  garment. 

1  clad  himself  with  n  ne^ 
■  clad  iq  cheerful  green. 


garrneut.—  1 


ngssi. 


For  yclad,  see  Yclad. 
CLAIM,  i).  t      [L.  clamo,  to  cry  out,  to  call   upon  ;  It. 
clamarc,  or  cluamare ;  Port,   clamar ;  Sp.  llamur ;  Sax. 
Idem  man ;  Svv.  glamma;  Ir.  glamaim.] 

1.  To  call  for  ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  obtain,  by  virtue 
of  authority,  right,  or  supposed  right;  to  challenge  as 
a  right ;  to  demand  as  due  ;  as,  to  claim  a  debt ;  to 
claim  obedience  or  respect. 

2.  To  assert  or  maintain  as  a  right;  as,  he  claims 
to  be  the  best  poet  of  the  age. 

3.  To  have  a  right  or  title  to ;  as,  the  heir  claims 
the  estate  by  descent ;  he  claims  a  promise. 

4.  To  proclaim.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  call,  or  name.     [Obs.] 

CLAIM,  n.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  supposed  right ;  a 
calling  on  another  for  something  due  or  supposed  to 
be  due  ;  as,  a  claim  of  wages  for  services.  A  claim 
implies  a  right,  or  supposed  right,  in  the  claimant  to 
something  which  is  in  another's  possession  or  power. 
A  claim  may  be  made  in  words,  by  suit,  and  by  other 
means.  The  word  is  usually  preceded  by  make  or 
lay  ;  to  make  claim ;  to  lay  claim. 

2.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand  ;  a  title  to  any  debt, 
privilege,  or  other  thing  in  possession  of  another; 
as,  a  prince  has  a  claim  to  the  throne. 

Homer's  claims  to  the  first  rank  anion <r  epic  poets  have  rarely 
been  disputed.  Anon. 

3.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded. 

4.  A  loud  call.  Spenser. 
[This  original  sense  of  the  word  is  vow  obsolete.] 

CLAIM'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  demanded  as  due. 

CLAIM'ANT,  n.     A  person  who  claims  ;  one  who  de- 
mands any  thing  as  his  right. 
2.  A  person  who  has  a  right  to  claim  or  demand. 

ChAW  ED,  pp.  Demanded  as  due;  challenged  as  a 
right;  asserted;  maintained. 

CLAIM  ER,  n.  A  claimant;  one  who  demands  as 
due. 

CLAIM'ING,  ppr.  Demanding  as  due  ;  challenging 
as  a  right;  asserting;  maintaining;  having  a  right 

CLA  I. VI' LESS,  «_.     Having  no  claim.  [to  demand. 

CLAlR'-OB-SCuRE'.     See  Clare-Obscure. 

CLAIR-VOY'ANCE,  re.  [Fr.]  Literally,  clear-sight- 
edness ;  a  power  attributed  to  persons  in  a  mesmeric 
state,  of  discerning  objects  which  are  not  present  to 
the  senses. 

GLaIR-VOY'ANT,  a.  Discerning  objects  which  are 
not  present  to  the  senses. 

CLAM,  re.  [See  the  verb.]  The  popular  name  of 
certain  hivalvular  sli  U  fish,  of  many  species,  and 
much  valued  for  food. 

CLAM'-SHELL,  n.     The  shell  of  a  clam. 

CLAM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cleemian,  to  glue  ;  D.  klam,  clam- 
my ;  lym,  glue  ;  G.  klamm,  close,  clammy;  klcmmen, 
to  pinch;  Dan.  klammer,  to  cling;  klcmmer,  to 
squeeze,  or  pinch  ;  lim,  glue  ;  Inner,  to  glue  ;  limag- 
tig,  clammy.  Q_u.  W  dymu,,  to  bind  or  tie  a  knot. 
See  Lime,  and  Class  Lin,  No.  I,  5,  9,  13.] 
To  clog  with  glutinous  or  viscus  matter. 

VEstrange. 

CLAM,  v.  i.     To  be  moist.     [Little  used.]       Dryden. 

CLAM,  v.  i.  In  bell  ringing,  to  unite  sounds  in  the 
peal.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

ANT",  a.     [See  Claim.]     Crying  ;  beseeching. 
Thomson. 
D.   klampeit,   to 


CLA'MAIS 


CLAM'BER,  v.  i.      [from  climb, 
grapple.] 

To  climb  with  diilicullv,  or  with  hands  and  feet. 
Addison. 

CLAM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Climbing  with  effort  and  labor. 

CLAM'MI-NESS,  «.  [See  Clammy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing viscous;  viscosity;  stickiness;  tenacity  of  a  soft 
substance.  Moxon. 

CLAM'MY,  a.  [See  Clam.]  Thick  ;  viscous  ;  adhe- 
sive ;  soft  and  sticky  ;  glutinous  ;  tenacious  ;  as, 
bodies  clammy  and  cleaving.  Bacon. 

Cold  sweat,  in  rinmuty  ilin|s,  In,-  limits  oVcpreud.       Dryden. 

CLAM'OR,  re.  [L.  clamor;  Fr.  clameur;  Ir.  glam; 
Sax.  Mem.     See  Claim.] 

1.  A  great  outcry  ;  noise  ;  exclamation  ;  vocifer- 
ation, made  by  a  loud  human  voice  continued  or 
rep  'ated,  or  by  a  multitude  of  voices.  It  often  ex- 
presses complaint  am!  urgent  demand.   Shak.     Prior. 

2.  Figuratively,  loud  and  continued  noise,  as  of  a 
river  or  other  inanimate  things.  Addison. 

CLAM'OR,  v.  t.     To  stun  with  noise.  Bacon. 

To  clamor  bells,  is  to  multiply  the  strokes. 

Warbwrton. 
CLAM'OR,  v.  i.  To  utter  loud  sounds  or  outcries  ;  to 
talk  loud  ;  to  utter  loud  voices  repeatedly  ;  to  vocif- 
erate, as  an  individual ;  to  utter  loud  voices,  as  a 
multitude  ;  to  complain  ;  to  make  importunate  de- 
mands. Shak.  Bacon. 
Those  who  most  loudly  clamor  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 

"  Clamor  your  tongues,"  in  Shakspeare,  if  intend- 
ed to  mean,  "  stop  from  noise,"  is  not  English. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  clam  up,  to  clog  or  stop,  or 


CLA 

CLAM'OR -ER,  n.     One  who  clamors.      Chrster/ield. 

CLAM'OR-ING,  ppr.  Uttering  and  repeating  loud 
words;  making  a  great  and  continued  noise;  par- 
ticularly in  complaint  or  importunate  demands. 

CLAM'OR-OUS,  a.  Speaking  and  repeating  loud 
words  ;  noisy  ;  vociferous  ;  loud  ;  turbulent. 

Hooker.     Pope.     Swift. 

CLAM'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  loud  noise  or  words. 

CLAM'OR-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  loud  or  noisy. 

CLAMP,  re.  [D.  klamp;  G.  klammer,  klemmen;  Dan. 
klamp  ;  W.  clymu,  to  tie.] 

1.  In  general,  something  that  fastens  or  binds  ;  a 
piece  of  timber  or  of  iron,  used  to  fasten  work  to- 
gether ;  or  a  particular  manner  of  uniting  work  by 
letting  boards  into  each  other. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  screw  at  one  end,  used 
by  joiners  to  hold  pieces  of  wood  together. 

3.  Inskip-buildiiig,  til  hick  plank  on  the  inner  part  of 
a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

4.  A  smooth,  crooked  plate  of  iron,  forelocked  on 
the  trunnions  of  a  cannon  to  keep  it  fast  to  the  car- 
riage. Clamps  are  also  used  to  strengthen  masts, 
and  to  fasten  the  masts  and  bowsprits  of  small  ves- 
sels and  of  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  large  mass  or  pile  of  bricks  laid  up  for  burn- 
ing, in  which  the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  over 
another,  and  a  space  is  left  between  the  bricks  for 
the  fire  to  ascend.  Encyc. 

Clamp-irons;  irons  used    at  the   ends  of  fires  to 

keep  the  fuel  from  falling.  Bailey. 

Clamp-nails;   nails  used  to   fasten  on  clamps    in 

ships. 
CLAMP,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  clamps. 

2.  In  joinery,  to  fit  a  piece  of  board  with  the  grain, 

to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board  across  the  grain  ; 

as,  to  clump  a  table  to  prevent  its  warping.    Moxon. 
€LAMP'£D,   (klampt,)  pp.    United   or  strengthened 

with  a  clamp. 
CLAMP'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  or  strengthening  with  a 

clamp. 
CLAN,  re.     [Ir.  clann,  or  eland,  children,  posterity;  a 

tribe,  breed,  generation,  family.     Erse,  clan  or  klaan. 

Perhaps  G.  klein,  small.] 

1.  A  race  ;  a  family  ;  a  tribe.     Milton.     Dryden. 
Hence, 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  tribe  or  collection  of  families 
united  under  a  chieftain,  usually  bearing  the  same 
surname,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor. 

3.  In  contempt,  a  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons 
closely  united  by  some  common  interest  or  pursuit. 

Note.  —  In   Russ.  kolieno   signifies   a  knee,  and  a 

family,  race,  or  tribe  ;  Irish  glun,  the  knee,  and  a 

CLAN'CU-LAR,  a.     [L.  clancularius.]        [generation. 

Clandestine  ;  secret ;   private  ;   concealed.     [Little 

CLAN'CU-LAR-LY,  adv.  Privately ;  secretly.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

CLAN-DES'TINE,  (-tin,)  a.     [L.  clandestine.] 

Secret;  private;  hidden;  willnlrawn  from  public 
view.     It  often  bears  an  ill  sense,  as  implying  craft 


CLAN-DES'TINE-NESS,7j.  Secrecy  ;  a  state  of  con- 
cealment. 

CLAN-IJES-TIN'I-TY,  re.     Privacy  or  secrecv. 

CLANG,  o.  I.  ori.  [L.  clango,  to  sound  ;  G.  klang  ;  D. 
klank;  Sw.  klang;  Dan.  klang;  Gr.  nXaryoj,  Kf.ario, 
KAay  io>,  «Aa)  ov.  It  appears  from  the  Greek,  that  re 
is  not  radical,  and  that  this  word  belongs  to  Class 
Lg,  coinciding  with  clink,  clank,  and  probably  with 
clack.] 

To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  as  by  striking  me- 
tallic substances  ;  or  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

They  clanged  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 

CLANG,  re.  [L.  clangor;  G.  klang;  D.  klank.  See  the 
verb.] 

A  sharp,  shrill  sound,  made  by  striking  together 
metallic  substances,  or  sonorous  bodies  ;  as,  the  clang 
of  arms  ;  or  any  like  sound  ;  as,  the  clang  of  trumpets. 
This  word  implies  a  degree  of  harshness  in  the 
sound,  or  more  harshness  than  clink.  Milton. 

CLAN"GOR,  (klang'gor,)  n.  [L.]  A  sharp,  shrill, 
harsh   sound.     [See  Clang.]  Dryden. 

€LAN"GOR-OUS,  a.     Sharp  or  harsh  in  sound. 

Spectator. 

€LAN"GOUS,  (klang'gus,)  a.  Making  a  clang,  or 
a  shrill  or  harsh  sound.  Brown. 

CLANK,  re.  [See  Clang.]  The  loud,  shrill,  sharp 
sound  made  by  a  collision  of  metallic  or  other  so- 
norous bodies.  Spectator. 

CLANK,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  ;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  as,  the  prisoners  clank 
their  chains. 

€LAN'NISH,a.  Closely  united,  like  a  clan  ;  disposed 
to  adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of  a  clan. 

CLAN'NISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  clannish  manner. 

CLAN'NISH-NESS,  re.  Close  adherence  or  disposition 
to  unite,  as  a  clan. 

CLAN'SHIP,  re.  A  state  of  union,  as  in  a  family  or 
clan  ;  an  association  under  a  chieftain.         Encyc. 


CLA 

CLAP,  /:. t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Clapped  or  Ci.aht.  [D.  Hap- 
pen, kluppeu  ;  Dan.  klapper  ;  Svv.  klappa  ;  G.  klappen 
or  klaffen;  Russ.  kleplijn.  The  Dutch  and  German 
words  signify  to  clap  or  strike,  and  to  talk,  clatter, 
prate.  Sax.  cleopian  or  clypian,  to  call,  to  speak, 
whence  yclepcd,  [obs.  ;]  W.clepian,io  clack,  to  babble, 
from  Hep,  a  lapping,  llepiam,  to  lap,  to  lick.  Thc- 
sense  is  to  send,  drive,  or  strike,  L.  alupu,  a  slap.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  motion,  so  as  to  make 
a  noise  by  the  collision  ;  to  strike  with  something 
broad,  or  having  a  flat  surface  ;  as,  to  clap  the  hands  ; 
to  clap  the  wings.  Locke.     Dryden. 

2.  To  thrust ;  to  drive  together  ;  to  shut  hastily  ; 
followed  by  to  ;  as,  to  clap  to  the  door  or  gate. 

Locke.     Shak. 

3.  To  thrust  or  drive  together  ;  to  put  one  thing  to 
another  by  a  hasty  or  sudden  motion  ;  followed  by  to, 
on,  or  ire ,-  as,  to  clap  the  hand  to  the  mouth  ;  to  clap 
spurs  to  a  horse  ;  to  clap  on  a  saddle. 

Watts.     Addison.     Dryden. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  put,  place,  or  send  ;  followed  by 
in,  into,  under,  over,  &c. ;  as,  to  clap  one  under  the 
hatches  ;  to  clap  one  into  Bedlam  ;  to  clap  a  board 
over  a  pit.  Shall.     Spectator. 

5.  To  applaud  ;  to  manifest  approbation  or  praise 
by  striking  the  hands  together;  as,  to  clap  a  per- 
formance on  the  stage. 

6.  To  infect  with  venereal  poison.  Wiseman. 
To  clap  up  ;  to  make  or  complete  hastily  ;  as,  to  clap 

up  a  peace.  Shak.    Howcl. 

2.  To  imprison  hastily,  or  with  little  delay. 

Sandys. 
CLAP,  v.  i.    To  move  or  drive  together  suddenly  with 

The  doors  around  me  clapl.  Dryden. 

2.  To  enter  on  with  alacrity  and  briskness  ;  to 
drive  or  thrust  on  ;  as  we  say  to  reapers  or  mowers, 
clap  in,  or  clap  to  ;  that  is,  enter  on  the  work,  begin 
without  delay,  begin  briskly. 

3.  To  strike  tin:  hands  together  in  applause. 

Bid  them  clap.  Shale. 

CLAP,  re.  A  driving  together;  a  thrust  and  collision 
of  bodies  with  noise,  usually  bodies  with  broad  sur- 
faces. 

Give  the  door  a  clap.  Stoi/L 

2.  A  sudden  act  or  motion  ;  a  thrust. 

Pay  all  debts  at  one  clap.  Suifl. 

3.  A  burst  of  sound  ;  a  sudden  explosion  ;  as,  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

4.  An  act  of  applause  ;  a  striking  of  hands  to  ex- 
press approbation.  Addison. 

5.  A  venereal  infection.     [Fr.  clapoir ;  D.  klapoor.] 

Pope. 

6.  With  jaleoncrs,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.  Bailey. 

CLAP'BOARD,  (klab'bord,)re.     A  thin,  narrow  board, 

for  covering  houses.     [U.  States.] 
The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb  for  to  cover  with 

clapboards. 

In   England,  according  to  Bailey,  a  clapboard  is 

what,  in  'America,  is  called  a  store  for  casks. 
CLAP'-DISH,  n.     A  wooden  bowl  or  dish. 
CLAP'-DOC-TOR,  re.    One  who  is  skilled  in  healing 

the  clap,  or  venerea]  disease.  Tatler. 

CLAP'-NET,  re.    A  net  for  taking  larks,  united  with 

a  looking-glass.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CLAP'P£D,  (klapt,)  pp.   Thrust  or  put  on  'or  together  ; 

applauded  by  striking  the  hands  together  ;  infected 

with   the  venereal  disease. 
CLAP'PER,  re.    A  person  who  claps,  or  applauds  by 

clapping. 

2.  That  which  strikes,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  or 
the  piece  of  wood  that  strikes  a  milf-hopper. 

3.  A  burrow  or  inclosure.     [Obs.] 
CLAP'PER-eLAW,  v.  t.     [  lap  and  claw.]      To  fight 

and  scratch.     Smart.     Hence, 
2.  To  scold  ;  to  abuse  with  the  tongue  ;  to  revile. 
Shak.     Hudibras. 
CLAP'PING,  ppr.    Driving  or  putting  on,  in,  over,  or 
under,  by  a  sudden  motion  ;    striking  the  hands  to- 
gether. 
CLAP'PING,  re.     The  act  of  striking  the  hands  to- 


Hetice,  a  trick  or  device  to  gain  applause. 

CLARE,  re.     A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

Chalmers. 

CLAR'EN-CEttX,    I  (klar'en-shu,)  re.     In  Cheat,  Brit- 

CLAR'EN-CIEuX,  j  ain,  the  second  king  at  arms, 
so  called  from  tie  duke  of  Clarence,  and  appointed 
by  Edward  IV.  His  office  is  to  marshal  and  dispose 
the  funerals  of  all  baronets,  k;ii:;tiis,  and  esquires,  on 
the  south  of  the  River  Trent.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CLARE'-OB-SCORE',  re.  [L.  clams,  clear,  and  o'bscu- 
rus,  obscure.] 

Light  and  shade  in  painting ;  or  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  piece,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ease  of  the  eye  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  piece  ;  also,  a  design  of  two  colors.     Encyc. 

CLAR'ET,  re.  [Fr.  clairci,  from  clair,  clear;  It.  cla- 
retto.] 

A  species  of  French  wine,  of  a  clear,  pale  red 
color.  Thomson. 
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CLA 

CLAR'I  CHORD,  n.  [L.  darus,  clear,  and  chorda,  a 
string.     See  Chord.] 

A  musical  instrument,  in  form  of  a  spinet,  now 
out  of  use  ;  called,  also,  munichord. 

CLAR-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [See  Clarify.]  The  act 
of  clearing;  particularly  the  clearing  or  fining  of 
liquid  substances  from  all  feculent  matter  by  chem- 
ical means.  Bacon. 

CLAR'1-FI -£D,  (klar'e-fIde,)/u7.ora.  Purified;  made 
clear  or  fine  ;  defecated. 

€LAR'I-FI-ER,  it.  That  which  clarifies  or  purifies  ; 
as,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass,  are  clarifiers 
of  liquors.  Edwards. 

2.  A  yessel  in  which  liquor  is  clarified. 

Higgins'a  Med.  Repos. 

CLAR'I-F?,  v.t.  [Fr.  clarifier  °  It.  chiarificare ;  frc-m 
L.  darus,  char,  -Midfario,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  clear  ;  to  purify  from  feculent  matter; 
to  defecate;  to  fine;  applied  particularly  to  litjuors; 
as,  to  clarify  wine  or  sirup. 

2.  To  make  clear  ;  to  brighten  or  illuminate  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  or  reason.     [Rarely  used.}        South. 

CLAR'I-F?,  v.  i.  To  clear  up ;  to  grow  clear  or 
bright. 

His  understanding  clarifies,  in  discoursing  with  another. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or  fine  ;   to  become 
pure,  as  liquors.     Cider  clarities  bv  fermentation. 
€LAR'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Making  clear,   pure,  or 


Port,  clarim ;   front  L.  darns,  clear,  from    its  shrill 
sound.] 

A  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  tube  is  narrower  and  its 
tone  more  acute  and  shrill  than  that  of  tile  common 
trumpet.  Encyc. 

CLAR-I-O-NET',  )  n.     [Fr.  clarinette.]  A  wind  instru- 
CLAR'I-NET,        j      ment  of  music,    with   a  mouth 
partaking  of  a  trumpet  form,  and  played  on  by  means 
of  holes  and  keys. 
CLA-RIS'O-NOUS,  a.     [L.  darns  and  sonus.] 

Having  a  clear  sound. 
€LAR'I-TUDE,    n.       Clearness ;     splendor.       [Little 

used.]  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

CLAR'I-TY,  n.     I  Fr.  darti ;   L.  claritas,  from  darus, 
dear.] 

Clearness  j  brightness  ;  splendor.     [Little  used.] 
Bacon.     Brown. 
Grose. 


CLART,  v.  t.     To  daub,  smear,  or  spread. 

CLART'Y,  a.     Wet ;  slippery. 

CLaR'Y,  v.  i.     To  make  a  loud  or  shrill  i 


oise.     [JVot 

Ouldinir. 

A  plant  of 


CLA'RY,  ?i.     [A  corruption  of  Sclarea.] 
the  aeniis  Salt  ia,  or  sage  ,  Salvia  Sclarea. 

CLa'RY-WA-TER,  it.  A  composition  of  brandy, 
sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  am- 
bergris dissolved  in  it.  It  is  a  cardiac,  and  helps  di- 
gestion. Encyc. 

CLASH,  v.  i.  [D.  klctsen  ;  G.  klatschcn,  kliischen ;  Dan. 
klatskcr.] 

1.  To  strike  against;  to  drive  against  with  force. 
JVote.  —  The  sense  of  this  word  is  simply  to  strike 

against  or  meet  with  force  ;  but  when  two  sounding 
bodies  strike  together,  the  effect  is  a  sound.  Hence 
the  word  often  implies,  to  strike  with  a  noise  ;  as, 
clashing  arms.  Denliam. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  ;  to  be  contrary ;  to  act 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  to  interfere,  as  opposing 
persons,  minds,  views,  interests,  &c. ;  as,  the  opin- 
ions of  men  clash;  clashing  interests.    South.  Bacon. 

Independent  jurwdicuons — could  not  fail  to  clash. 

Dwighfs  Theol. 
CLASH,  v.  t.      To  strike  one  thing  against  another, 

with  sound.  Dryden. 

CLASH,  n.     A  meeting  of  bodies  with  violence  ;    a 
striking  together  with  l  oise  ;  collision,  or  noisy  collis- 
ion of  bodies  ;  as,  the  clash  of  arms.  Pope.  Denham. 
2.  Opposition  ;   contradiction  ;   as  between  differ- 
ing or  contending  interests,  views,  purposes,  &c. 

Attcrbunj.     Denham. 
CLASH'ING,  ppr.    Striking  against  with  noise  ;  meet- 
ing in  opposition  ;  opposing  ;  interfering. 
CLASH'ING,  a.     Interfering  ;  opposite  ;    as,    clashing 

CLASH'ING,   n.       A   striking   against ;    collision   of 

bodies  ;   opposition.  Howel. 

CLASH'ING-LY,  ado.     With  clashing. 
CLASP,  n.     [Ir.  clasba;  elapse,  Chaucer.] 

1.  A  hook  for  fastening ;  a  catch  ;  a  small  hook  to 
hold  together  the  covers  of  a  book,  or  the  different 
parts  of  a  garment,  of  a  belt,  &c.  Addison. 

2.  A  close  embrace  ;  a  throwing  of  the  arms  around. 

Shak. 

CLASP,  v.  t.     To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  a  clasp. 

Pope, 

2.  To  catch  and  hold  by  twining  ;  to  surround  and 
cling  to  ;  as,  the  clasping  ivy.  Milton. 

3.  To  inclose  and  hold  in  the  hand;  or  simply  to 
inclose  or  encompass  with  the  fingers.  Bacon. 

4.  To  embrace  closely  ;  to  throw  the  arms  round  ; 
to  catch  with  the  arms.  Milton.    Dryden, 

5.  To  inclose  and  press. 

€LXSP'£D,  fklaspt,)  pp.  Fastened  with  a  clasp  ; 
shut ;  embraced  ;  inclosed  ;  encompassed  ;  caught. 


thref  classes. 


CLA 

CLASP'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  clasps  ;  usually  the 
tendril  of  a  vine  or  other  plant,  which  twines  round 
something  for  support. 

CI.ASl"l-:i<-f;i),  a.     Furnished  with  tendrils. 

CLASP'ING,  pin-,  or  a.  Twining  round  ;  catching  and 
holding;  embracing;  inclosing;  shutting  or  fasten- 
ing with  a  clasp. 

2.  In  botany,  surrounding  the  stem  at  the  base,  as 
a  leaf.  Martim. 

CLASP'-KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  A  knife  which  folds'  into 
the  handle.  Johnson. 

CLASS,  it.  [L.  classis,  a  class,  a  fleet,  a  troop,  that  is, 
a  collection  ;  It.  classe ;  Fr.  classe  ;  Sp.  close  :  Arm. 
clacz,  and  sclnrz:  Dan.  klasse,  a  class,  and  klase,  a 
cluster,  a  bunch.  This  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
root  of  L.  claudo,  clausus.] 

1.  An  order  or  rank  of  persons  ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  society,  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance, 
or  equality,  in  rank,  education,  property,  talents,  and 
the  like ;  as  in  the  phrase,  all  classes  of  men  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  readers  of  poetry  may  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  capacity  of  judging. 

2.  A  number  of  students  in  a  college  or  school,  of 
the  same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  studies.  In 
colleges,  the  students  entering  or  becoming  members 
the  same  year,  and  pursuing  the  same  studies.  In 
academies  and  schools,  the  pupils  who  learn  the 
same  lesson,  and  recite  together.  In  some  cases, 
students  of  different  standings,  pursuing  the  same 
studies  and  reciting  together,  or  attending  the  same 
professor,  or  the  same  course  of  lectures. 

3.  Scientific  division  or  arrangement ;  a  set  of 
beings  or  things  having  something  in  common,  or 
ranged  under  a  common  denomination.  Hence,  in 
loology,  animals  are  divided  into  classes,  as  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  &c.  So,  in  botany,  plants  are 
arranged  in  classes.  Classes  are  natural  or  artificial ; 
natural,  when  founded  on  natural  relations  or  resem- 
blances ;  artificial,  when  formed  arbitrarily,  for  want 
of  a  complete  knowledge  of  natural  relations.  Martyn. 

CLASS,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  a  class  or  classes,  to  ar- 
range in  sets,  or  ranks,  according  to  some  method 
founded  on  natural  distinctions  ;  to  place  together, 
or  in  one  division,  men  or  things  which  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have,  something  in  common. 

2.  To  place  in  ranks  or  divisions  students  that  are 
pursuing  the  same  studies;  to  form  into  a  class  or 

CLASSED,  (klast,)  pp.     Arranged  in  a  class  or  in 

sets. 
CLAS'SIC,  )  a,      [L.  classicus  ;   Fr.  classiaue ;   It. 

CLAS'SIC-AL,  )      classico ;  Sp.  clasico  ;  from  L.  classis, 

the  first  order  of  Roman  citizens.] 

1.  Relating  to  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
of  the  first  rank  or  estimation,  which,  in  modern 
times,  have  been,  and  still  are,  studied  as  the  best 
models  of  fine  writing.  Thus  Aristotle,  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Thncydides,  &c,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cesar,  and  Tacitus, 
among  the  Latins,  are  classical  authors.     Hence, 

2.  Pertaining  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  moderns  ;  being  of  the  first  order  ;  constituting 
the  best  model  or  authority  as  an  author  ;  as,  Ad- 
dison and  Johnson  are  E'nglish  classical  writers. 
Hence,  classical  denotes  pure,  chaste,  correct,  re- 
fined ;  as,  a  classical  taste  ;  a  classical  style. 

At  Liverpool,  Rook'  is  like    Pnmpey's  column  at  Alexandria, 
lowering  alone  in  classic  dignity.  Irving. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  class  or  Classis. 
CLAS'Sie,  ii.     An  author  of  the  first  rank  ;  a  writer 

whose  style  is  pure,  correct,  and  refined  ;  primarily, 
a  Greek  or  Roman  author  of  this  character ;  but  the 
word  is  applied  to  writers  of  a  like  character  in  any 

2.  A  book  written  by  an  author  of  the  first  class. 
CLAS'SIC  AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  classes; 
according  to  a  regular  order  of  classes  or  sets. 

It  would    be    impossible    to    hear    all    its   specific  details   in  the 


2.  In  a  classical  manner ;  according  to  the  manner 
of  classical  authors. 

CLAS-SIC-AL'I-TY,    /  n.    The  quality  of  being  clas- 

CLAS'SIC  AL-NESS,  j      sical. 

eLAS-SIF'IC,  a.  Constituting  a  class  or  classes; 
noting  classification,  or  the  order  of  distribution  into 
sets.  Med.  Repos.  Her.  2. 

€LAS-SI-FI-CA'TION,7i.  [See  Classify,]  The  act 
of  forming  into  a  class  or  classes  ;  distribution  into 
sets,  sorts,  or  ranks.  Enfield's  Phil.     Encyc. 

CLAS'SI-FI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  classifica- 
tion ;  that  admits  of  classification.       Am.  Eclectic. 


CLAS'SI-FY,  v.  t.  [L.  classis,  a  class,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  a  word  of  modern  coinage.] 

To  make  a  class  or  classes  ;  to  distribute  into 
classes ;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to  some  com- 
mon properties  or  characters. 

The   disease    ii ii< I    c.isiukies    are  not 
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CLAS'SI-F?-ING,  ppr.    Forming  a  class  or  classes ; 

arranging  in  sorts  or  ranks. 
CLASS'iNG,  ppr.     Arranging  in  a  class  or  classes. 
CLAS'SIS,  n.     Class  ;  order  ;  sort.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  judicatory  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  French 
churches,  corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

3.  A  convention  or  assembly.  Milton. 
CL AT'TER,  v.  i.     [  D.  klateren,  kletteren  ;  W.  clewtiaw ; 

Sax.  datninge,  a  clattering.  Q.u.  Fr.  edater;  h.latro, 
to  bark  ;  Sax.  hlyd,  loud.  It  seems  to  be  a  diminu- 
tive.] 

1.  To  make  rattling  sounds ;  to  make  repeated 
sharp  sounds,  as  by  striking  sonorous  bodies  ;  as,  to 
clatter  on  a  shield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  continual  or  repeated  sharp  sounds,  or 
rattling  sounds,  by  being  struck  together ;  as,  clatter- 

3.  To  talk  fast  and  idly ;  to  run  on ;  to  rattle  with 
the  tongue.  Spenser. 

CLAT'TER,  v.  t.    To  strike  and  make  a  rattling  noise. 
You  clatter  still  your  brazen  ketUe.  SwiJU 


CLAT'TER,  7t.     A  rapid  succession  of  abrupt,  sharp 

sounds,  made  by  the  collision  of  metallic  or  other 

sonorous  bodies  ;  raitlini:  sounds.  Swift. 

2.  Tumultuous  and  confused  noise  ;   a  repetition 

of  abrupt,  sharp  sounds.  Swift.     Shale. 

CLAT'TER-ER,  «.     One  who  clatters  ;  a  babbler. 
CLAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  or  littering  sharp, 

abrupt  sounds,  as  by  a  collision  of  sen. nous  bodies; 

talkim;  fa>t,  with  noise;  rattling. 
CLAT'TER-ING,  n.     A  rattling  noise. 
CLAT'TER-IN'G-LV,  ado.     With  clattering. 
CLAU'DENT,    a.      [L.    claudens ;    claudo,   to   shut.] 

Shutting;  confiniuL';  drawing  together;  as,  a  clau- 

dint  muscle.     [Little  used.] 
CLAU'Dl-CANT.n.    Halting;  limping.     [Little  used.] 
CLAU'DI-CATE,  v.  i.      [L.  claudico,   to  limp,   from 

claudus,  lame.]     To  halt  or  limp.     [Little  used,  or  not 

at  all.] 
CLAU-DI-CA'TION,  7t.    A  halting  or  limping.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
CLAUSE,  71.     [Fr.  clause ;  L.  clausura,  from  claudo,  to 

shut;  Gr.   kAcioj,   kXciotoc  ;   W.  claws;  Eng.  close ; 

Sax.  hlidan,  to  cover  ;  hlid,  a  cover,  a  lid,  which  see. 

Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9.] 
Literally,  a  close,  or  inclosure.     Hence,  that  which 

is  included,  or  contained,  within  certain  limits. 

1.  In  language,  or  grammar,  a  member  of  a  period 
or  sentence  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  sentence,  in  which 
the  words  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other 
in  sense,  and  can  not,  with  propriety,  be  separated  by 
a  point ;  as,  "  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  after- 
ward rose  to  favor,  and  obtained  several  honors, 
civil  and  military."  In  this  sentence  are  two 
clauses. 

2.  An  article  in  a  contract  or  other  writing ;  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  contract,  will,  agreement,  charter, 
commission,  or  other  writing  ;  a  distinct  stipulation, 
condition,  proviso,  urant,  covenant,  &c.  South. 

CLAUS'THAL-ITE,    it.     Native  seleniuret  of  lead, 

having  a  lead-gray  color.  Dana. 

CLAUS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  claustrum,  an  inclosure,  from 
claudo.     See  Clause.] 

Relating  to  a  cloister,  or  religious  house  ;  as,  a 
daustral  prior.  Ayliffe. 

CLAU'SU-LAR,  a.    Consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

Smart. 
CLATJS'URE,  (klaw'zhur,)  n,     [See  Clause.]     The 
act  of  shutting  up  or  confining ;  confinement.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Ocddes. 
2.  In  anatomy,  an  imperforated  canal. 

Coze.     Quincy. 

CLA 'VA-TED,  J  <*•  *  [L-  clam>  >  EnS-  a  clvi  >  W-  dwPO-~\ 

1.  Club-shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  a  club  ;  grow- 
ing gradually  thicker  toward  the  top,  as  certain  parts 
of  a  plant.  Martyn. 

2.  Set  with  knobs.  Woodward. 
CLAVE,  pret.  of  Cleave. 
CLAV'EL-La-TED,  a.     An  epithet  applied  to  potash 

and  pearlash,  (clavclluti  cincres,)  from  the  billets  of 
wood  with  which  they  were  burnt.     Smart.     Coze. 

CLA'VI-A-RY,  ii.     [L.  clavis,  a  key  ;  Gr.  xAttf,  con- 
tracted from  k\ei6oo)  i  L.  claudo.] 

In  music,  an  index  of  keys,  or  a  scale  of  lines  and 
spaces.  Encyc,  art.  Clef. 

CLAV'I-CHORD,  7t.     [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  chorda,  a 
string.] 

A  musical  instrument  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  the 
nature  of  a  spinet.  The  strings  are  muffled  with 
small  bits  of  fine  woolen  cloth,  to  soften  the  sounds; 
used  in  nunneries.     [See  Clarichord.]  Encyc. 

CLAV'I-CLE,   ti.     [L.  clavicula,  a  tendril,  that  'is,  a 
little  key  or  fastener,  from  clavis,  a  key  or  lock.] 

The  collar  bone.  There  are  two  clavicles,  or  chan- 
nel bones,  joined  at  one  end  to  the  scapula  or  shoul- 
der bone,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone.  Quincy. 

CLAV'I-CORN,  7t.     The  name  of  a  family  of  insects. 

CLa'VI-ER,  it.     [L.  clacis,  a  key.]     In  music,  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  keys  of  an  organ  or  pianc-forte, 
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representing  all    the   sounds  used  in   melody  and 
harmony. 
eLA-VI€'U_-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  collar  bone  or 

clavicle. 
CLAV'l-GER,  n.      [L.   clavis,  a   key,  and  ge.ro,  to 
carry.] 
One  who  keeps  the  keys  of  any  place. 

Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 
CLAW,  n.    [Sax.  daw;  G.   klaue;  D.  klaamo;  Dan. 
Idao  ;  Sw.  khf,  or  klo.] 

1.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail,  of  a  beast,  bird,  or  other 
animal. 
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2.  The  whole   foot    of 
hooked  nails. 

3.  The  hand,  in  contempt. 

CLAW,  b.  £.  [Sax.  clawen.]  To  pull,  tear,  or  scratch 
with  the  nails.  Shak.     South. 

2.  To  scratch  or  tear  in  general ;  to  tickle. 

Shak.     Hudibras. 

3.  To  flatter.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
To  clav  off  or  away ;  to  scold  or  rail  at.  V 'Estrange. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  turn  to  windward  and  beat, 
to  prevent  falling  on  a  lee  shore.     Hence, 

3.  In  vulvar  himriiwre,  to  get  off  or  escape. 
CLAW'BACK,  «.  [clam  and  back.]     One  who  flatters  ; 

a  -ivnphant ;  a  wlieedler.  Jewel. 

CLAWED,  (klawd,)  pp.    Scratched,  pulled,  or  torn 

with  claws. 

2.  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Grew. 

CLAWING,  ypr.     Pulling,  tearing,  or  scratching  with 

claws  or  nails. 
CLAWING  OFF,  n.     The  act  of  beating  or  working 
off  from  a  lee  shore,  or  from  another  vessel. 

Totten, 
CLAWLESS,  a.    Destitute  of  claws. 

Jcrwrn.  of  Science. 
CLAY,  n.     [Sax.  dag;  G.  klei;  D.  klci;  W.  clai;  Dan. 
king,  viscous,  sticky.] 

1.  The  name  of  certain  substances  which  are  mix- 
tures of  silex  and  alumine,  sometimes  with  lime, 
magnesia,  alkali,  and  metallic  oxyds.  A  species  of 
earths  which  are  firmly  coin-rent,  weighty,  compact, 
and  hard  when  dry,  but  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile 
-when  moist,  and  smooth  to  the  touch  ;  not  readily 
diffusible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  readily 
subsiding  in  it.  They  contract  by  heat.  Clays  ab- 
sorb water  greedily,  and  become  soft,  but  are  so 
tenacious  as  to  be  molded  into  any  shape  ;  and  hence 
they  are  the  materials  of  bricks  and  various  vessels, 
domestic  and  chemical.  Encijc.     Clearelaud. 

2.  In  poetry  and  in  Scriptare,  earth  in  general. 

Donne. 

3.  In  Scripture,  clay  is  used  to  express  frailty, 
liabfeness  to  decay  and  destruction. 

They  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay.  —Job  W. 

CLAY,  v.  t.    To  cover  or  manure  with  clay.  Mortimer. 
2.  To  purify  and  whiten  with  clav,  as  sugar. 

Edwards,  IV.  Ind. 
CLAY-BRAIN'ED,  a.     Stupid.  Shak. 

CLAY'-BUILT,  (kla'bilt,)  a.     Built  with  clay. 
CLAY'-COLD,  a.    Cold  as  clay  or  earth  ;  lifeless. 

CLAY'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  or  manured  with  clay. 
2.  Purified  and  whitened    with   clay  ;    as,    clayed 
sugar.  Edwards. 

CLAYES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  claie,  a  hurdle  ;  W.  clwyd.] 

Ill  fortification,  wattles  or  hurdles  made  with  stakes 
interwoven  with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 

Chambers. 

CLaY'EY,  a.  Consisting  of  clay  ;  abounding  with 
clav  ,  partnkiuit  ol  clav  ,  like  i  In  \ . 

CLAY'-GROUND,  h.    Ground  consisting  of  clay,  or 

^  ah. landing  with  it. 

CLAY'ING,  ppr.     Covering  or  manuring  with  clay. 
2.  Purifying  with  clay. 

CLAY'ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay,  or 
conlaiiiinii  particles  of  n, 

CLAY'-LAND,  In.      Land    consisting    of    clay,    or 

CLAY'-SOIL,    j      abounding  with  it. 

CLaY'-hIARL,  n.    A  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. 
Mortimer. 

CLAY'MoRE,  re.  A  large  sword,  used  formerly  by 
the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

CLAY'-PIT,  71.     A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.     Woodward. 

CL  A  Y'-SLATE,  re.  In  mineralogy,  argillaceous  schist ; 
argillite. 

CLAY'-SToNE,  n.  A  mineral,  the  thonstein  of  Wer- 
ner, and  indurated  clay  of  Kirwan.  It  resembles 
compact  limestone  or  calcareous  marl.  Its  texture  is 
porous,  compact,  or  slaty.  Its  color  is  gray,  often 
tinged  with  yellow  or  blue  ;  also  rose  or  pale  red,  or 
brownish  red,  and  sometimes  greenish.  Cleaveland. 

CLEAN,  a.  [Sax.  claim;  W.  glan  or  glain;  Ir.  glan; 
Arm.  glan.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open 
or  to  remove,  to  separate.] 

In  a  general  sense,  free  from  extraneous  matter,  or 
whatever  is  injurious  or  offensive  :  hence  its  signifi- 
cation depends  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 
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1.  Free  from  dirt,  or  other  foul  matter ;  as,  clean 
water  ;  a  clean  cup  ;  a  clean  floor. 

2.  Free  from  weeds  or  stones ;  as,  clean  land ;  a 
clean  garden  or  field. 

3.  Free  from  knots  or  branches  ;  as,  clean  timber. 
In  America,  clear  is  generally  used. 

4.  Free  from  moral  impurity  ;  innocent. 

Who   can    bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?  —  Job  xiv. 

5.  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement.  Lev.  x. 
Num.  xix. 

6.  Free  from  guilt ;  sanctified  ;  holy.  John  xiii. 
Ps.  li. 

7.  That  might  be  eaten  by  the  Hebrews.  Gen. 
vii.  viii. 

8.  That  might  be  used.    Luke  xi. 

9.  Free  from  a  foul  disease  ;  cured  of  leprosy.  2 
Kings  v.     Matt.  viii. 

10.  Dextrous ;  adroit ;  not  bungling ;  free  from 
awkwardness  ;  as,  a  clean  feat ;  a  clean  boxer. 

11.  Free  from  infection  ;  as,  a  clean  ship.  A  clean 
bill  of  health  is  a  certificate  that  a  ship  is  clean,  or 
free  from  infection. 

CLEAN,  adv.  Quite  ;  perfectly  ;  wholly  ;  entirely  ; 
fully;  indication  separation  or  complete  removal  of 
every  part.  "  The  people  passed  clean  over  Jordan." 
Josh.  iii.  "  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever  ?  "  Ps. 
lxxvii.  This  use  of  clean  is  not  now  elegant,  and  not 
used  except  in  vulgar  language. 
2.  Without  miscarriage  ;  dextrously. 

Pope  came  oft'  clean  with  Homer.  Henley. 

CLEAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  clainan;  W.  glanau.  See  the 
adjective.] 

To  remove  all  foreign  matter  from ;  to  separate 
from  any  thing  whatever  is  extraneous  to  it,  or  what- 
ever is  foul,  noxious,  or  offensive,  as  dirt  or  filth 
from  the  hands,  body,  or  clothes  ;  foul  matter  from  a 
vessel  ;  weeds,  shrubs,  and  stones  from  a  meadow;  to 
purify.  Thus  a  house  is  cleaned  by  sweeping  and 
washing;  a  field  is  cleaned  bv  plowing  and  hoeing. 

CLF.AN'KD,  pp.     Freed  from  filth  or  dirt. 

CLF.AN'ER,  re.     A  person  or  thing  that  cleans 

CLEAN'-HAND-ED,  a.     Having  clean  hands. 

CLF-AN'-HEART-ED,  a.     Having  a  pure  heart. 

CLKAN'ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  filth. 

CLeAN'ING,  «.     The  act  of  making  clean. 

2.  The  afterbirth  of  cows,  ewes,  &c.      Gardiner. 

CLEAN'LI-NESS     (klen'li-ness,)   n.    [from    cleanly.] 

Freedom  from  dirt,   filth,  or  any   foul,   extraneous 

matter.  Addison. 

2.  Neatness  of  person  or  dress  ;  purity.        Swift. 

CLEAN'LY,  (klen'ly,)  a.  [from  clean.]  Free  from 
dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul  matter  ;  neat ;  carefully  avoid- 
ing filth.  Dryden.     Addison. 

2.  Pure  ;  free  from  mixture  ;  innocent ;  as,  cleanly 
joys.  Glanville. 

3.  Cleansing ;  making  clean  ;  as,  cleanly  powder. 

Prior. 

4.  Nice  ;  artful  ;  dextrous  ;  adroit ;  as,  a  cleanly 
play  ;  a  cleanly  evasion.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.     L'  Estrange. 

CLEAN'LY,  (klen'ly,)  adv.  In  a  clean  manner; 
neatly  ;  without  filth.  Sliak. 

CLeAN'NESS,  ti.  Freedom  from  dirt,  filth,  and  for- 
eign matter  ;  neatness. 

2.  Freedom  trom  infection  or  a  foul  disease. 

3.  Exactness;  purity  ;  justness;  correctness;  used 
of  language  or  style;  as,  cleanness  of  expression. 
[Obs.]  Dryden. 

4.  Purity  ;  innocence. 

In  Scripture,  cleanness  of  hands  denotes  innocence. 

Cleanness    of    teeth    denotes    want    of    provisions. 

Amos  iv.  6. 
CLEANS'A-BLE,    (klenz'a-bl,)    a.      That     may    be 

cleansed.  Sherwood. 

CLEANSE,  (klenz,)  v.  t     [Sax.  cUmsian,  from  dame, 

clean.] 

1.  To  purify ;  to  make  clean  ;  to  remove  filth,  or 
foul  matter  of  any  kind,  or  by  any  process  whatever, 
as  by  washing,  rubbing,  scouring,  scraping,  purging, 
ventilation,  &c. ;  as,  to  cleanse,  the  hands  or  face  ;  to 
cleanse  a  garment ;  to  cleanse  the  bowels  ;  to  cleanse  a 
ship  ;  to  cleanse  an  infected  house. 

2.  To  free  from  a  foul  or  infectious  disease;  to 
heal.     Lev.  xiv.  4,  8.     Mark  i.  42. 

3.  To  free  from  ceremonial  pollution,  and  conse- 
crate to  a  holy  use.     Num.  viii.  15.     Ezek.  xliii.  20. 

4.  To  purify  from  guilt.     1  John  i.  7. 

5.  To  remove  ;  as,  to  cleanse  a  crime.       Dryden. 
CLEANS'£D,   (klenzd,)  pp.     Purified;  made  clean; 

purged  ;    healed. 
CLEANS'ER,    (klenz'er,)    n.      He    or    that    which 

cleanses  ;  in  medicine,  a  detergent.  Arbuthnot. 

CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)  ppr.     Purifying;   making 

clean  ;  purging  ;    removing  foul  or  noxious   matter 

from  ;  freeing  from  guilt. 
CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)   a.     Adapted  to  cleanse 

CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)  n.    The  act  of  purifying 

or  purging.     Mark  i.  44.    Luke  v.  14. 
CLEAN'-TIM'BER-£D,  a.    Well-proportioned.    [Mot 

in_use.]  Shak. 

CLEAR,  a.t  [W.  doer,  clear,  bright,  from  llaer,  a  re- 
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flux,  llaeru,  to  ebb,  to  clear,  or  W.  eglur,  clear,  from 
llur,  extended,  [like  floor;]  Ir.  gle.air,  tear,  leir,  and 
glor ;  Arm.  sclcar ;  L.  clarus ;  Fr.  clair  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  claro ;  It.  chiaro ;  D.  klaar ;  G.  klar ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  klar.     See  Glare  and  Glory.] 

1.  Open  ;  free  from  obstruction  ;  as,  a  clear  plat  of 
ground  ;  the  way  is  clear. 

2.  Free  from  clouds,  or  fog  ;  serene ;  as,  a  clear 
day. 

3.  Free  from  foreign  matter  ;  unmixed  ;  pure  ;  as, 
dear  water  ;  clear  sand  ;  clear  air ;  clear  glass. 

4.  Free  from  any  thing  that  creates  doubt  or  un- 
certainty ;  apparent  ;  evident  ;  manifest  ;  not  ob- 
scure ;  conspicuous  ;  that  is,  open  to  the  mind ;  as, 
the  reason  is  clear. 

5.  Unclouded  ;  luminous  ;  not  obscured  ;  as,  a 
clear  sun  ;  a  clear  shining  after  a  rain.     2  Sum.  xxiii. 

6.  Unobstructed  ;  unobscured  ;  as,  a  clear  view. 


cheerful  ;  serene  ;  as,  a  clear  aspect.  Milton. 

9.  Evident ;  undeniable  ;  indisputable ;  as,  the 
victory  was  clear.  Milton. 

10.  Quick  to  understand  ;  prompt ;  acute. 

Mother  ofKcii-nce,  now  I  kel  Uiy  power 
Within  me  clear.  Milton. 

: ;  innocent ;  unspotted  ; 

12.  Free  from  bias  ;  unprepossessed  ;  not  preoc- 
cupied ;   impartial  ;  as,  a  clear  judgment.    Sidney. 

13.  Free  from  debt  or  obligation  ;  not  liable  to 
prosecution  ;  as,  to  be  clear  of  debt  or  responsibility. 

Gay. 

14.  Free  from  deductions  or  charges ;  as,  dear 
gain   or  profit.  Locke. 

15.  Not  entangled  ;  unembarrassed  ;  free  ;  as,  the 
cable  is  clear.  A  ship  is  clear,  when  she  is  so  remote 
from  shore  or  other  object,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of 
striking,  or  to  have  sea  room  sufficient. 

10.  Open  ;  distinct;  not  jarring,  or  harsh  ;  as,  a  clear 
sound  ;  a  clear  voice. 

17.  Liberated  ;  freed  ;  acquitted  of  charges  ;  as,  a 
man  has  been  tried,  and  got  clear. 

18.  Free  from  spots  or  any  thing  that  disfigures ; 
as,  a  clear  skin. 

Clear  is  followed  by  from  or  by  of. 

Thou  shall  Ik    clear  from  ihv  niv  <.-.il.li.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

The  air  is  clear  of  damp  exhalations.  Temple. 

CLEAR,  adv.     Plainly;  not  obscurely  ;  manifestly. 
2.  Clean  ;    quite  ;    entirely  ;    wholly  ;    indicating 
entire  separation  ;  as,  to    cut    a  piece    clear  off ;  to 
go  clear  away ;    but   in  this   sense  its   use  is  not 
elegant. 

Clear,  or  in  the  clear,  among  joiners  and  carpenters, 
is  applied  to  the  net  distance  between  two  bodies, 
where  no  other  intervenes,  or  tetween  their  nearest 
surfaces  ;  e.  g.,  to  the  space  within  walls,  or  length 
and  breadth  clear  or  exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

CLEAR,  v.  t.  To  make  clear  ;  to  fine  ;  to  remove  any 
thing  foreign  ;  to  separate  from  any  foul  matter  ;  to 
purify  ;  to  clarify  ;  as,  to  clear  liquors. 

2.  To  free  from  obstructions  ;  as,  to  clear  the  road. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  noxious  or  injurious  ;  as, 
to  clear  the  ocean  of  pirates ;  to  clear  the  land  of 
enemies. 

4.  To  remove  any  encumbrance,  or  embarrass- 
ment ;  often  followed  by  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  clear  off 
debts  ;  to  clear  away  rubbish. 

5.  To  free;  to  liberate,  or  disengage;  to  exonerate; 
as,  to  clear  a  man  from  debt,  obligation,  or  duty. 

6.  To  cleanse ;  as,  to  clear  tile  hands  from  filth ; 
to  clear  the  bowels. 

7.  To  remove  any  thing  that  obscures,  as  clouds  or 
fog ;  to  make  bright ;  as,  to  clear  the  sky  ;  sometimes 
followed  by  up.  Dryden.     Milton. 

8.  To  free  from  obscurity,  perplexity,  or  ambiguity  ; 
as,  to  clear  a  question  or  theory  ;  to  clear  up  a  case  or 
point.  Prior. 

9.  To  purge  from  the  imputation  of  guilt ;  to  jus- 
tify or  vindicate. 

How  shall  we  clear  ourselves?  —  Gen.  xliv. 

That  will  by  no  means  clear  tile  guilty.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

10.  In  a  legal  sense,  to  acquit  on  trial,  by  verdict ; 
as,  the  prisoner  has  been  tried  and  cleared. 

11.  To  make  gain  or  profit,  beyond  all  expenses 
and  charges ;  as,  to  clear  ten  per  cent,  by  a  sale  of 
goods,  or  by  a  voyage. 

12.  To  remove  wood  from  land  ;  to  cut  down 
trees,  remove  or  burn  them,  and  prepare  land  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  as,  to  clear  land  for  wheat. 

13.  To  leap  over  or  pass  by  without  touching,  or 
failure  ;  as,  to  clear  a  hedge  or  ditch.  W.  Scott. 

To  clear  a  ship  ut  the  custom-house,  is  to  exhibit  the 
documents  required  by  law,  give  bonds,  or  perform 
other  acts  requisite,  aiid  procure  a  permission  to  sail, 
and  such  papers  as  the  law  requires. 

To  clear  the  land,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  gain 
such  a  distance  from  shore,  as  to  have  open  sea  room, 
and  be  out  of  danger  from  the  land. 

To  clear  the  hold,  is  to  empty  or  unload  a  ship. 

To  dear  a  ship  for  action,  or  to  clear  for  action,  is  to 
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remove  all  encumbrances  from  tlie  decks,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  engagement. 

CLEAR,  v.  i.  To  become  free  from  clouds  or  fog;  to 
become  fair  ;  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  away  ;  as, 
the  sky  clears  ;  the  weather  clears  up  ;  it  clears  away  ; 
it  clears  off. 

2.  To  be  disengaged  from  encumbrances,  distress, 
or  entanglements  ;  to  become  free  or  disengaged. 

He  that  dears  at  once  will  relapse.  Bacon. 

CLEAR' AGE,  n.  The  removing  of  any  thing.  [Lit- 
tle Used,] 

CLeAR'ANCE,  n.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  or  vessel 
has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house  ;  permfssion  to 
sail. 

CLEAR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  ;  freed  from  foreign 
matter,  er  from  encumbrance  ;  made  manifest ;  made 
luminous  ;  cleansed  ;  liberated  ;  acquitted  ;  disen- 
gaged. 

CLEAR'ER,  re.  That  which  clears,  purifies,  or  en- 
lightens ;  that  winch  brightens.  Addison. 

CLEAR' [NG,  ppr.  Purifying;  removing  foul  matter, 
encumbrances,  or  obstructions,  making  evident,  or 
luminous;   cleansing;    liberating;    disengaging ;  ac- 


tion.    2  Cor.  vis. 

2.  A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for 
cultivation  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  America. 

3.  The  act  of  making  clear. 
CLEAR'ING-HOUSE,  re.     A  place  in  London,  where 

bankers  meet  daily,  to  exchange  drafts   and  settle 
balances.  MCallocli. 

CLEAR'LY,  adv.  Plainly ;  evidently ;  fully  ;  as,  the 
fact  is  clearly  proved. 

2.  Without  obstruction  ;  luminously ;  as,  to  shine 
clearly. 

3.  With  clear  discernment;  as,  to  understand 
clearly. 

4.  Without  entanglement  or  renin  don.      Bacon. 

5.  Plainly  ;  honestly  ;  candidly. 

Deal  clearly  ami  ini^m;  ill y  ■.villi  yourselves.  Tillotson. 

6.  Without  reserve,  evasion,  or  subterfuge.    Davies. 
CLEAR'NESS,  re.f  Freedom  from  foul  or  extraneous 

matter ;  purity  ;  as,  the  clearness  of  water,  or  other 
liquor. 

2.  Freedom  from  obstruction  or  encumbrance ;  as, 
the  clearness  of  the  ground. 

3.  Freedom  from  lugs  or  clouds  ;  openness;  as, the 
clearness  of  the  sky.  It  generally  expresses  less  than 
brightness  or  splendor.     Ex.  xxiv. 

4.  Distinctness  ;  perspicuity  ;  luminousness ;  as, 
the  clearness  of  reason,  of  views,  of  arguments,  of 

5.  Plainness,  or  plain  dealing ;  sincerity  ;  honesty ; 
fairness  ;  candor.  Bacon. 

6.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill.  Shale. 

7.  Freedom  from  spots,  or  any  thing  that  dis- 
figures ;  as,  the  clearness  of  the  skin. 

CLEAR'-SEE-ING.  a.  Having  a  clear  sight  or  under- 
standing. 

CLEAR'-SHIN'ING,  a.  [clear  and  shine.]  Shining 
with  brightness,  nr  unobstructed  splendor.       Shale 

CLEAR'-SIGHT'ED,  a.  [clear  and  sight.']  Seeing 
with  clearness  ;  having  acuteness  of  sight ;  discern- 
ing ;  perspicacious  ;  as,  clear-sighted  reason  ;  a  clear- 
sighted judge. 

CLEAR'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,   n.     Acute   discernment. 
Bp.  Barlow. 

CLEAR'-STARCH,  v.  t.  [clear  and  starch.]  To 
stiffen  with  starch,  and  then  clear  by  clapping  with 
the  hands  ;  as,  to  clear-starch  muslin. 

CLEAR'-STARCH-ED,  (-starcht,)  pp.  or  a.  Stiffened 
with  starch,  and  then  cleared  by  clapping. 

CLEAR'-STARCH'ER,  n.     One  who   clear-starches. 

CLeAR'-STARCH'ING,  ppr.  Stiffening  with  starch, 
and  then  clearing  by  Hupping  in  the  hands. 

2.  n.  The  act  of  stiffening  with  starch,  and  then 
clearing  by  clapping  in  the  hands. 

CLeAR'-STo-RY,  re.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an  upper 
story,  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church,  tower,  or 
other  erection,  rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  building.  Oloss.  of  Arch. 

CLeAR'-ToN-ED,  a.     Having  a  clear  sound. 

CLEAT,  n*  [au.  the  root  of  L.  claudo,  Gr.  nUidpnv, 
the  fastener.] 

1.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood  nailed  on  in  joinery. 
*2.  A  term  applied  to  small  wooden  projections  in 

tackle,  to  fasten  ropes  by. 
CLEAV'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  cleave  or  be  divided. 
CLEAVAGE,  n.     The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  the  capability  observed  in  crystals 
to  undergo  mechanical  division  in  certain  fixed 
directions.  Dana. 

CLEAVE,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  Clave  or  Cleaved.  [Sax.  cleoftan, 
clioflan,  to  split  and  to  adhere  ;  clifian,  to  adhere  ; 
I),  kleevcn ;  G.  klcben  or  Meibe.n  ;  Dan.  kltcber,  kleber ; 
Sw.   hlibba ;  Russ.  lipnu.     The  old  preterit,  clave,  is 


CLE 


;ent.] 

stick  ; 


to  adhere  ;  to  hold  to. 


My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.  —  Ps.  cii. 

Lei  my  enerue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  — Ps.  exxxv 
Cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  —  Rom.  xii. 
2.  To  unite  aptly  ;  to  fit ;  to  sit  well  on.       Shak. 
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)  Jehovi 


CLEAVE,  v.  t.;  pret.  Cleft  ;  pp.  Cleft  or  Cleaved. 
The  old  pret.,  cl  ve,  is  obsolete  ;  clave  is  obsolescent. 
The  old  participle,  cloven,  is  obsolescent,  or  rather 
used  as  an  adjective.  [Sax.  deofian,  or  clifian  ;  D. 
klooven;  G.  klieben;  Sw.  klyfwa;  Dan.  kliiver ;  Russ. 
lopayu ;  Gr.  \eirto.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  L.  liber,  free,  and  bark,  book,  libera,  to  free, 
Fr.  livrer,  whence  deliver.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force  ;  to  split  or  rive  ;  to 
open  or  sever  the  cohering  parts  of  a  body,  by  cutting, 
or  by  the  application  of  force  ;  as,  to  cleave  wood  ;  to 
cleave  a  rock  ;  to  cleave  the  flood.     Ps.  lxxiv. 

Mdton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  beast  that  elnirellt  ill-  cli  11  into  two  claws.  —  Deut.  xiv. 

CLEAVE,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  open  ;  to  crack ;  to  sep- 
arate, as  parts  of  cohering  bodies ;  as,  the  ground 
chares  by  frost. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof.  —  Zech. 

CLEAVED, pp.    Split;  rived;  divided. 

CLEAVE'LAND-lTE,  re.  [from  Professor  Clcaveland.] 
A  mineral,  generally  of  a  white  or  grayish-white 
color,  sometimes  blue,  or  bluish,  or  reddish  ;  called 
also  silicious  felspar,  or  albite.  Phillips. 

CLEAVER,  ft.  One  who  cleaves;  that  which 
cleaves  ;  a  butcher's  instrument  for  cutting  animal 
bodies  into  joints  or  pieces.  Arbulhnot. 

CLEAVING,  ppr.  Sticking;  adhering;  uniting  to. 
Also,  splitting  ;  dividing;  riving. 

CLEAVING,  re.  The  forcible  separation  of  a  body 
into  parts,  particularly  of  wood  in  the  direction  of 

CLECHE,  iu*  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross,  charged 
with  another  cross  of  the  same  figure,  but  of  the 
color  of  the  field.  Encyc. 

CLEDGE,  re.  Among  miners,  the  upper  stratum  of 
fuller's  earth. 

CLEDG'Y,  a.  An  epithet  applied  ".o  stubborn,  tena- 
cious soils,  or  tiiose  mixed  with  clay.        Holloway. 

CLEF,  re.  *  [Fr.  clef;  L.  clavis,  a  key,  the  fastener.] 
A  character  in  music  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
staff,  to  determine  the  degree  of  elevation  occupied 
by  that  staff  in  the  general  claviary  or  system,  and  to 
point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  con- 
tains in  the  line  of  that  clef.  Rousseau. 

CLEFT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Cleave.  Divided  ;  split ;  parted 
asunder.  Milton. 

CLEFT,  71.    A  space  or  opening  made  by  splitting  ;  a 
crack  ;  a  crevice  ;  as,  the  cleft  of  a  rock.     Is.  ii.  21. 
Addison. 

2.  A  disease  in  horses ;  a  crack  on  the  bought  of 
the  pastern.  Farrier's  Vict. 

3.  A  piece  made  by  splitting  ;  as,  a  cleft  of  wood. 
[This  word  is  sometimes  written  Clift.] 

CLEFT'-FOOT-ED,  a.    Having  a  cloven  foot. 
CLEFT'-GRAFT,  tj.  t.  [cleft  and  graft.]     To  ingraft 

by  cleaving  the  stock  and  inserting  ,i  cion.  Mortimer. 
CLEFT'-GRAFT-ING,   n.     A  mode    of  grafting,    in 

which  the  cion  is  inserted  in  a  cleft  made  in  the 


stock. 
CLEG,  n.     The  horsefly  ;  Dan.  klcBg. 
CLEM,  v.  t.     [G.  klemmen.] 

To  starve.     [JVof.  in  ■ 
CLEM'A-TIS,  n.      The 

plant ;  so  called  from  i 


Brande. 


.]  Jonson. 

virgin's  bower,  a  climbing 
clemata,  or  tendrils. 
CLEM'EN-CY,  n.  [L.  dementia,  from  clemens,  mild, 
smooth  ;  whence  Fr.  elemence,  It.  demema,  Sp.  de- 
mentia ;  W.  llim,  smooth  ;  Heb.  D7T7  to  be  soft,  mild, 
gentle.] 

1.  Mildness  ;  softness  ;  as,  the  clemency  of  the  air. 

Dryden. 

2.  Mildness  of  temper  ;  gentleness  or  lenity  of  dis- 
position ;  disposition  to  treat  with  favor  and  kindness. 

I  prav  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  clemency  a  lew 
words.— Acta  xxiv. 

3.  Mercy  ;  disposition  to  treat  with  lenity,  to  forgive, 
or  to  spare,  as  offenders  ;  tenderness  in  punishing  ; 
opposed  to  severity,  harshness,  or  rigor.      Addison. 

4.  Softness  in  respect  to  the  elements  ;  as,  the 
clemency  of  the  season.  Dryden. 

CLEM'ENT,  a.  Mild  in  temper  and  disposition  ; 
gentle  ;  lenient ;  merciful ;  kind  ;  tender ;  compas- 
sionate. 

GLEM'ENT-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Clement,  or  to 
his  compilations  ;  or  to  the  constitutions  of  Clement 
the  Fifth. 

CLEM'ENT-LY,  adv.  With  mildness  of  temper; 
mercifully.  Taylor. 

CLENCH.     See  Clinch. 

CLePE,  v.  U  or  i.  [Sax.  clepan,  cleopan,  clypan,  to  cry 
out ;  W.  clcpiaw,  to  clack.] 

To  call,  or  name.     [  04s.]  Shak. 


For  nchyed,  see  Ycleped. 
EP-SAM'MI-A,  re.     [Gr.  kXott-oj,  to  hide,  to  steal, 


and  apu  «c,  sand.] 
An  instrument 
an  hour-glass. 


CLE 

CLEP'SY-DRA,re.*  [L.,  from  Gr.  kXiiPvoo*  ;  /oUrrroj, 
to  steal,  to  hide,  ami  hr,.,-p,  water.] 
*1.  A  timepiece  used  by  the  Greeks  and   Romans, 
which  measured  time  by  the  discharge  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.     Also,  a  fountain  in  Greece. 
2.  A  chemical  vessel. 

CLERE'-STo-RY.     See  Clear-Story. 

CLER'GI-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clergy.  [Not 
used.]     [See  Clerical.]  Milton. 

CLERGY,  re.  [Fr.  clergi ;  Norm,  clerkus,  clerex, 
clergy,  or  clerks,  and  clergie,  literature  ;  Arm.  doer, 
the  plural  of  cloarecq,  a  clerk  ;  Corn,  cloireg ;  Ir.  cleir, 
clergy,  and  cleirrioch,  a  clerk  or  clergyman  ;  L. 
clerus,  clericus,  which  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
Gr.  k-Xypo;,  lot  or  portion,  inheritance,  estate,  and 
the  body  of  those  who  perform  sacred  duties  ;  whence 
x\npou>,  to  choose  by  lot,  to  make  a  clerk,  deric.um 
facere.  In  ]  Peter  v.  3,  the  word  in  the  plural  seems 
to  signify  the  church  or  body  of  believers ;  it  is  ren- 
dered God's  heritage.  In  W.  cler  signifies  teachers 
or  learned  men  of  the  druitlical  order;  clerig,  belong- 
ing to  the  cler,  clerical  It.  Sp.  cle.ro,  from  the  Latin. 
The  application  of  this  word  to  ministers  or  eccle- 
siastical teachers  seems  to  have  originated  in  their 
possessions,  or  separate  allotments  of  land;  or  from 
the  Old  Testament  denomination  of  the  priests,  for 
the  tribe  of  Levi  is  there  called  the  lot,  heritage,  or 
inheritance  of  the  Lord.] 

1.  The  body  of  men  set  apart,  and  consecrated,  by 
due  ordination,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  distinction 
from  the  laity.  In  England  the  term  is  confined  to 
ministers  of  the  established  church.    Hooker.     Encyc. 

2.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  oi    l  chrg-y  il.le   l./lnny,  he  is  entitled  equally  to  his 
clergy  after  as  belore  conviction.  Blackstone. 

Benefit  of  clergy ;  in  English  laic,  originally,  the 
exemption  of  the  persons  of  clergymen  from  criminal 
process  before  a  secular  judge  ;  a  privilege  which 
was  extended  to  all  who  could  read,  such  persons 
being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  clerici,  or  clerks.  But 
this  privilege  has  been  abridged  and  modified  by 
various  statutes.  See  Blackstone,  b.  4,  ch.  28.  In 
the  United  States,  no  benefit  of  clergy  exists. 

CLER'GY-A-BLE,  a.  Entitled  to  or  admitting  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  as,  a  clergyable  felony.    Bluclcstone. 

CLERGY-MAN,  re.  A  man  in  holy  orders  ;  a  man 
regularly  authorized  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  ad- 
minister its  ordinances,  according  to  the  forms  and 
rules  of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians. 
In  England,  none  but  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  bear  the  name  of  clergymen. 

CLER'IC,  n.    A  clerk  or  clergyman.  Horsley. 

CLER'IC-AL,  a.  [L.  clericus;  Gr.  KXyoiKoc.  See 
Clergv  and  Clerk.] 

Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy. 

CLER'I  SY,  re.  The  literati,  or  well-educated. 

CLERK,  re.  [Sax.  cleric,  clerc,  clere ;  L.  clericus ;  Gr. 
icXypiKoc.     See  Clergy.] 

1.  A  clergyman,  or  ecclesiastic  ;  a  man  in  holy 
orders.  Clerk  is  still,  in  England,  the  legal  appella- 
tion of  a  clergyman.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  man  that  can  read. 

Every  one  that  could  read  —  being  accounted  a  cleric. 

Blackstone. 

3.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  scholar.      Sidney.     South. 

The  foregoing  significations  are  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  histories  of  the  church  ;  as,  in  the  rude 
ages  of  the  church,  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  clergy.     In  modern  usage, 

4.  A  writer ;  one  who  is  employed  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  in  an  office,  public  or  private,  for  keeping 
records  and  accounts  ;  as,  the  clerk  of  a  court.  In 
some  cases,  clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretary;  but 
not  always.  A  clerk  is  always  an  officer  subordinate 
to  a  higher  officer,  board,  corporation,  or  person  ; 
whereas,  a  secretary  may  bo  either  a  subordinate 
officer,  or  the  head  of  an  office  or  department. 

5.  An  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store,  who  sells  goods, 
keeps  accounts,  &c. 

6.  A  layman  who  is  the  reader  of  responses  in 
church  service.  Johnson. 

CLERK'-ALE,  re.   [clerk  and  ale.]     In  England,   the 

feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  Warton. 

CLERK'LESS,  a.     Ignorant  ;  unlearned.    Waterhouse. 
CLERK'LIKE,  a.     Like  a  clerk  ;  learned.  Shak. 

Cl.ERK'LY,  a.     Scholar-like.  Cranmer. 

CLERK'LY,  adv.     In  a  learned  manner.    Oascoigne. 
CLERK'SHIP,  re.     A  state  of  being  in  holy  orders. 
Blackstone. 

2.  Scholarship.  Johnson. 

3.  The  office  or  business  of  a  clerk  or  writer. 

Swift. 
CLER'O-MAN-CY,  Tt.     [Gr.  kAijooc,  lot,  and  uavreia, 

divination.] 

A  divination  by  throwing  dice  or  little  bones,  and 

observing  the  points  or  marks  turned  up.       Bailey. 
CLljR'-STO-RY.     See  Clear-Story. 
CLEVE,  \  in  the   composition    of   names,  denote    a 
CLIF,      >      place  situated  on  or  near  a  cliff,  on  the 
CLlVE,  )      side  of  a  hUl,  rock,  or  precipice  ;    as, 

Clrareland,  Clifton. 
CLEVER,  a.t  [I  know  not  the  radical  letters  of  this 

word.     If  the  elements  are  elb,  or  lb,  the  affinities 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'&«  Pldorhl  ill:, 


t  kS'ce  TaOU-  <;/'  Synonyms. 


CLI 

may  be  Russ.  lovkie,  convenient,  dextrous,  ulovka, 
dexterity,  craft,  lovlyu,  to  take  or  seize,  as  if  allied 
to  Gothic  Ufa,  Ir.  lamb,  W.  llaw,  the  hand.  In  Ir. 
lub  is  a  thong  or  loop,  a  plait  or  fold,  and  craft,  cun- 
ning ;  lubach,  sly,  crafty ;  lubam,  to  bend.     In  Eth. 


CLI 


■WCi 


.  .,  labavri,  signifies  ingenious,  ready,  skillful,  and 
the  verb,  to  understand,  or  be  skillful.  If  v,  in  clever, 
is  from  g,  as  in  many  other  words,  the  affinities  may 
be  Sax.  gleam,  knowing,  skillful,  industrious,  wise, 
which  is  the  G.  /dug,  D.  klock,  Dan.  klog,  Sw.  Hole. 
Let  the  reader  judge.] 

1.  Dextrous;  adroit  in  using  tools  or  other  means 
of  accomplishing  an  end  with  address  and  skill ;  as, 
a  clever  artisan,  ur  clreer  chambermaid. 

2.  Expert;  ingenious,  handling  all  subjects,  requir- 
ing intelligence  and  ability,  with  skill,  dexterity, 
and  success  ;  as,  a  clever  reviewer,  a  clever  debater* 

It  does  not,  however,  denote  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  much  less  creative  genius. 

3.  Executed  or  performed  with  adroitness  and 
dexterity  ;  as,  a  clever  review,  a  clever  speech,  or 
clever  device  or  trick.  Addison. 

i.  In  New  England,  good-natured,  possessing  an 
agreeable  mind  or  disposition.  In  Great  Britain, 
this  word  is  applied  to  the  body  or  the  intellect,  in 
respect  to  adroitness  of  action  ■  :n  America,  it  is  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  temper  01  disposition.  In  Oreal 
Britain,  a  clever  man  is  a  dextrous  man,  one  who 
performs  an  act  with  skill  or  address.  In  New 
England,  a  clever  man  is  a  man  of  a  pleasing,  obliging 
disposition,  and  amiable  manners,  hut  often  imply- 
ing a  moderate  share  of  talents.  Fitness,  suitable- 
ness, gives  both  senses  analogically  ;  the  former 
applied  to  the  body  or  intellect ;  the  latter,  to  the  dis- 
position, or  its  qualities. 

In  som.e  of  the  United  States,  this  word  is  applied, 
as  in  England,  to  the  intellect,  denoting  ingenious, 
knowing,  discerning. 
CLEV'ER-LY,  adv.    Fitly;  dextrously  ;  handsomely. 

Butler. 
CLEV'ER-NESS,  7j.t  Dexterity ;  adroitness  ;  skill. 
Johnson. 
2.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition  ;  oblig- 
ingness ;  good  nature.  New  England. 
CLEVIS,  |  „,      rri„    r      ,     .   , 

Sj£a  v y,  i      tQu- L-  dams-l 

An  iron  bent  to  the  form  of  an  ox-bow,  with  the 
two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on  the 
end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold  the  chain  of  the  forward 
hoise  or  oxen ;  or  a  draft  iron  on  a  plow.  [Local  in 
England.]  New  England. 

CLEW,  (klu,)  n.  [Sax.  cleom,  clime  ;  D.  kluwen  ;  G. 
klobcnj  L.  globus.  The  word  signifies  a  ball  or  a 
lump.  In  Welsh,  clob  is  a  knob  or  boss ;  clwpa  is  a 
club  or  knob  ;  clap  is  a  lump  ;  all  from  roots  in  lb  ; 
llob,  a  lump,  a  lubber.] 

1.  A  ball  of  thread.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thread  that  forms  a  ball ;  the  thread  that  is 
used  to  guide  a  person  in  a  labyrinth.  Hence,  any 
thing  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  an  intricate  case. 

Walts. 

3.  The  lower  corner  of  a  square-sail,  and  the  aft- 
most  corner  of  a  stav-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

eLEVV,  (klu,)  v.  t.     In  seamanship,  to  truss  up  to  the 

yard,   by   means    of  clew-garnets  or   clew-lines,    in 

2.  To  direct.  [order  to  furling. 

€LEW'£D,  (klude,)  pp.     Trussed  up,  as  sails. 

CLEW'-GaR'NETS,  n.  pi.  In  marine  language,  a  sort 
of  tackle,  or  rope  and  pulley,  fastened  to  the  clews  of 
the  main  and  foresails,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard. 

CLEWING,  (klQ'iug,)  ppr.     Trussing  up. 

CLEW-LINES,  n.pl.  These  are  the  same  tackle,  and 
used  for  the  like  purpose,  as  clew-garnets,  but  are 
applied  to  the  smaller  square-sails,  as  the  top-sail, 
top-gallant  and  sprit-sails.  Mar.  Did. 

CLICK,  v.  i.  [D.  klikken  ;  Fr.  cliqueter,  to  crack ;  cli- 
quet,  a  mill-clapper.  See  Clack,  to  the  root  of  which 
this  word  belongs.] 

Literally,  to  strike.     Hence, 

To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise,  or  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  small,  sharp  sounds,  as  by  a  gentle  striking. 

Tlie  solemn  death-watch  clicked.  Gay. 

CLICK,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  pall,  or  small 
piece  of  iron,  falling  into  a  notched  or  ratchet  wheel, 
attached  to  the  winches  in  cutters,  &c.   Mar.  Diet. 

CLICK,  n.    A  small,  sharp  sound. 
2.  The  latch  of  a  door.     [Local] 

CLICK'ER,  ?i.  The  servant  of  a  salesman,  who  stands 
at  tne  door  to  invite  customers.  [A  low  word,  and 
not  used  in  the  Dinted  States.] 

CLICK'ET,  n.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  [Not  used  in 
the  United  States.] 

CLICK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  small,  sharp  noises. 

CLICK'ING,  n.     A  small,  sharp  noise. 

CLI'ENT,  7i.    [Fr.  client ;  It.  rlientc  :  Sp.  id. ;  L.  cliens.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence, who,  in  respect  to  that  relation,  was  called 
his  patron.     Hence,  in  modern  usage, 

2.  One  who  applies  to  a  lawyer  or  counselor  for 
advice  and  direction  in  a  question  of  law,  or  com- 
mits his  cause  to  his  management  in  prosecuting  a 


claim,  or  defending  agai; 


,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Bacon.     Taylor. 
3.  A  dependent.  B.  Jonson. 

eLI-ENT'AL,  a.     Dependent.     [Unusual.]      Burke. 

CLI'ENT-ED,  a.     Supplied  with  clients.  Curew. 

CLI-EN-TeLE',  n.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  client. 
[Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

CLTENT-SHIT,  n.  The  condition  of  a  client ;  a  state 
of  being  under  the  protection  of  a  patron.  [Clientele 
is  not  used.]  Dryden. 

CLIFF,  n.  [Sax.  clif,  clyf,  or  cleof;  D.  lelif,  or  klip  ;  G. 
and  Dan.  klippe  ;  Sw.  khppn  ;  W.  clip  ;  L.  clivus  ; 
probably  from  cleaning,  Sax.'  clifian,  cleofian.] 

1.  A  steep  bank  ;  as,  the  cUfe  of  Dover.  So,  in 
Saxon,  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Sea.  Orosius,  supposed 
by  Alfred. 

2.  A  high  and  steep  rock  ;  any  precipice. 

This  word  has  been  sometimes  written  Clift,  and, 
if  from   clearing,  rending,  coincides    with   cleft   in 

CLIFF,  (in  music.)     See  Clef.  [origin. 

CLIFF'Y,a.    Having  cliffs;  broken;  craggy.  Harmar. 

eLIFT'ED.o.     Broken.  C:ngreve. 

CLI-MAC'TER,  77.  [Gr.  K-Aiini/rrr/p,  the  step  of  a  lad- 
der, from  K^iua$,  a  ladder  or  scale  ;  L.  cliinacter.] 

1.  A  critical  year  in  human  life  ;  but  climacteric  is 
more  generally  used. 

2.  A  certain  space  of  time.    [Not  used.]    Brown. 
CLI-MAC'TER-IC,         jo.      [Gr.  K\iaaKTr,piKoS ;  L. 
CLI-MAC-TER'ie-AL,  \      climactericus,  from  climax, 

a  ladder.     See  Climax.] 

Literally,  noting  a  scale,  progression,  or  gradation  ; 
appropriately,  denoting  a  critical  period  of  human  life, 
or  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
great  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  human 
constitution.     [See  the  noun.] 

CLI-MAC'TER-IC,  ?t.  A  critical  period  in  human 
life,  or  a  period  in  which  some  great  change  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  the  human  constitution.  The 
critical  periods  are  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  be 
the  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  into  the  odd 
numbers,  3,  5,  7,  and  9  :  to  which  others  add  the 
81  st  year.  The  (13d  year  is  called  the  grand  climacteric- 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  periods  are  attended 
with  some  remarkable  change  in  respect  to  health, 
life,  or  fortune.  Brown.     Driplen.     Pope. 

CLI-MA-TXRCH'IC,a.  [Gr  /cAi/iu, climate, and apxi, 
dominion.] 

Presiding  over  climates.  Paus.  Trans.,  Note. 

CLI'MATE,  ti.  [C-r.  TtXi/ia  ;  whence  L.  clima ;  It.  and 
Span,  clima  ;  Fr.  climat.  Gill,  from  Gr.  kKivco,  to  lean 
or  incline,  or  the  root  of  climax.] 

1.  In  geography,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
of  such  a  breadth  that  (be  longest  day  in  the  parallel 
nearest  the  pole  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  that  near- 
est the  equator.  The  beginning  of  a  climate  is  a 
parallel  circle,  in  which  the  longest  day  is  half  an 
hour  shorter  than  that  at  the  end.  The  climates 
begin  at  the  equator,  where  the  day  is  twelve  hours 
long;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  climate,  the  longest 
day  is  twelve  and  a  half  hours  long;  and  this  in- 
crease of  half  an  hour  constitutes  a  climate,  to  the 
polar  circles  ;  from  which  climates  are  measured  by 
the  increase  of  a  month.  Johnson.     Eucyc. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  place  in  relation  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature,  mois- 
ture, &c.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  climate;  a 
moist  or  dry  climate  ;  a  favorable  climate ;  a  genial 
climate. 

CLT'MATE,  v.  i.     To  dwell ;  to  reside  in  a  particular 

region.  Shale.     Hist  of  St.  Domingo. 

[Little  used,  and  hardli/  legitimate.] 
CLI-MATTC,         la.    Pertaining  to  a  climate  or  cli- 
CLI-MATTC-AL,  j      mates;  limited  by  a  climate. 
CLI-MA-T1CI-TY,  71.    The  property  of  climatizing. 
CLI'MA-TIZE,   v.  t.     To  accustom  to  a  new  climate, 

as  a  plant. 
€Ll'MA-TIZE,  ?>.  i.    To  become  accustomed  to  a  new 

climate  ;  as,  plants  will  climati-.e  in  foreign  countries. 
CLT'MA-TiZ--ED,  pp.  Accustomed  to  a  new  climate. 
CLI-MA-TOL'O-GY,  7t.     [Gr.  n\ipa  and  \;ync.] 

The  science  of  climates  ;  or  an  investigation  of  the 

causes  on  which  the  climate  of  a  place  depends. 

CLI'MA-TLTRE.Ti.     A  climate.    [Little  used.]     Shale. 

CLI'.UAX,  71.  [Gr.  n\,ua(,  a  scale  or  ladder;  L. 
climax,  perhaps  from  the  root  of  the  W.  llama,  to 
step,  stride,  leap,  Ham,  a  step,  stride,  leap.  Ir.  Ici- 
mim,  lean,  or  from  the  root  of  climb.] 

1.  Gradation  ;  ascent ;  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  a  sen.mce  rises,  as  it  were,  step  by  step;  or 
in  which  the  expression  which  ends  one  member  of 
the  period  begins  the  second,  and  so  on,  til!  the  pe- 
riod is  finished;  as  ill  the  following:  "When  we 
have  practiced  good  actions  a  while,  they  become 
easy ;  and,  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take 
pleasure  in  them;  and,  when  they  please  us,  we  do 
them  frequently;  and,  by  frequency  of  acts,  they 
grow  into  a  habit."  TiUotsc 

2.  A  sentence,  or  series  of  sentences,  in  which  the 
successive  members  o*  sentences  rise  in  force,  it 
portance,  or  dignity,  to  the  close  of  the  sentence 
series.  Dryden. 

CLIMB,    (klime,)   v.  L;   pret.   and  pp.   Climbed, 


CLI 

Clomb,  but  the  latter  is  not  elegant.  [Sax.  climan 
or  climban;  D.  klimmen  ;  G.  id.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Dan.  is  klijver;  Sw.  klifira.] 

1.  To  creep  up  by  little  and  little,  or  step  by  step  ; 
to  mount  or  ascend,  by  means  of  the  hands  and  feet ; 
to  rise  on  any  fixed  object,  by  seizing  it  with  the 
hands  and  lifting  the  body,  and  by  thrusting  with 
the  feet ;  as,  to  climb  a  tree  or  a  precipice. 

And  he  ran  before  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree.  —  Luke 


2.  To  mount  or  ascend  with  labor  and  difficulty. 

Shale. 

3.  To  rise  or  ascend  with  a  slow  motion. 

Black  vapora  climb  aloft.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mount  or  ascend  by  means  of  tendrils  or  ad- 
hesive fibers  ;  applied  to  plants. 

CLIMB,  (kllm,)  v.  t.  To  ascend  by  means  of  the 
hands  and  feel,  implying  labor,  difficulty,  and  slow 
progress  ;  as,  to  climb  a  wall  or  a  steep  mountain. 

2.  To  mount  or  ascend,  with  labor  or  a  slow  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  climb  the  ascents  of  fame.  Prior. 

3.  To  mount  or  ascend  by  means  of  tendrils  or  ad- 
hesive fibers  ;  applied  to  plants. 

CLIMB'A-BLE,  (kllm'a-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  climbed. 

Sherwood. 
CLIMB'ED,  (klimd,)  pp.     Ascended   by  the   use   of 
the  hands  and  feet,  or  by  tendrils ;  ascended  with 

CLI.MB'ER,  (klim'er,)  n.  One  who  climbs,  mounts, 
or  rises,  by  the  hands  and  feet ;  one  who  rises  by  la 
bor  or  effort. 

2.  A  plant  that  creeps  and  rises  on  some  support. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  that  climb,  as  the  wood- 
pecker.   They  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind. 

CLIMB'ER,  v.i.     [from  climb,  or  a  different  orthogra- 
phy of  clamber.] 
To  climb;  to  mount  with  effort.   [Not  used.]  Tu.sser. 

CLIMB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Ascending  by  the  use  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  by  tendrils  ;  ascending  with  diffi- 
culty. 

CLIMB'ING,  (klim'ing,)  n.    The  act  of  ascending. 

CLIME,  n.  [from  climate,  or  directly  from  Gr.  and  L. 
clima.] 

A  climate  ;  a  tract  or  region  of  tile  earth  ;  a  poeti- 
cal word,  but  sometimes  used  /uprose.    [See  Climate.] 

Whatever  clime  die  sun's  bright  circle  warms.  Milton. 

CLINCH,  v.  t.  [D.  klinken,  to  clink  or  rivet ;  klinle,  a 
latch,  a  rivet ;  Dan.  klinkr,  a  latch  ;  Sw.  Idinka;  Fr. 
clenche;  allied  to  chug,  link,  W.  elided,  a  latch.] 

1.  To  gripe  with  the  band  ;  to  make  fast  by  bend- 
ing over,  folding,  or  embracing  closely.  Thus,  to 
clinch  a  nail,  is  to  bend  the  point  and  drive  it  closely. 
To  clinch  the  hand  or  fist,  is  to  contract  the  fingers 
closely  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  To  clinch  an  in- 
strument, is  to  close  the  fingers  and  thumb  round  it, 
and  held  it  fast. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten  ;  to  make  firm  ;  as,  to  clinch  an 
argument. 

CLINCH,  71.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning;  a 
pun;  an  ambiguity;  a  duplicity  of  meaning,  with 
identity  of  expression.  Johnson. 

Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clinches  makes.  Pope. 

2.  A  witty,  ingenious  reply.       •  Bailey. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  the  part  of  a  cable  which 
is  fastened  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor  ;  a  kind  of  knot 
and  seizings,  used  to  fasten  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an 
anchor,  and  the  breeching  of  a  gun  to  the  ring-bolts 
in  a  ship's  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

CL1N0H'.ED,  (klincht,)  pp.     Made  fast  by  doubling  or 


piece  of  iron  bent  down  to  fasten  any  thing.    Pope. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  smart  reply.  Bailey. 

3.  Fl'urativrlii,  that  which  makes  fast. 
CLINCH'ER-Blj'lLT,  I  ,  ,  ....  I  a.     Made  of  clincher- 
CLINK'ER-BUILT,     ,  t-'vnl'>  }      work. 
CLINCH'ER-WORK,  (-work,)  71.  In  ship-building, the 

disposition  of  the  planks  in  the  side  of  a  boat  or  ves- 
sel, when  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the 
next  below  it,  like  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CLINCH'ING,  ppr.  Making  fast  by  doubling  over  or 
embracing  closely  ;  griping  with  the  fist. 

CLING,  v.  i  ;  pret.  and  /)/).  Clung.  [Sax.  clingan,  to 
adhere  and  to  wither  ;  Dan.  klynger,  to  grow  inclua 
ters  ;  klyngc,  a  heap  or  cluster.  See  the  transitive 
verb  below.] 

1.  To  adhere  closely  ;  to  stick  to ;  to  hold  last 
upon,  especially  by  winding  round  or  embracing, 
as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine  clings  to  its  support. 

Two  babes  oflove  close  clinging  [o  her  u^iisl.  Pope. 

2.  To  adhere  closely  ;  to  stick  to,  as  a  viscous  sub- 

3.  To  adhere  closely  and  firmly,  in  interest  or  af 
fection  ;  as,  men  of  a  party  cling  to  their  leader. 

CLING,  v.  t.    To  dry  up,  or  wither. 

Till  (amine  cling  Ihee.  Stink. 

In  Saxon,  clingan  is  rendered  to  fade  or  wither,' 
well' as  to  cling.    In  this  sense  is  used 
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fardingan,  pp.  fordungen.     The  radical  sense,  then, 
appears  to  be,  to  contract  or  draw  together;  and  dry- 
ing, withering,  is  expressed  by  shrinking. 
[The  latter  use  of  the  word  is  obsolete.] 

CLING'ING,  ppr.  Adhering  closely  ;  sticking  to ;  wind- 
'  ig  round  and  holding  to. 

€LING'ST5Ni.',  n.  [cling  and  stone.]  A  variety  of 
peach,  whose  pulp  adheres  closely  to  the  stone. 

CLING'Y,  a.     Apt  to  cling  ;  adhesive. 

eLlN'ie,  j  a.     [Gr.  kAivikos,  from  kAixij,  a  bed, 

CLIN'IC-AL,  (  from  kXwio,  to  recline.  See  Lean.] 
In  a  general  sense,  pertaining  to  a  bed.  A  clinical 
lecture  is  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  or  from  notes  taken  at  the  bedside,  by  a  phy- 
sician, with  a  view  to  practical  instruction  in  the 
healing  art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of  med- 
icine on  patients  in  bed,  or  in  hospitals.  A  clinical 
convert  is  a  convert  on  his  death-bed.  Anciently, 
persons  receiving  baptism  on  their  death-beds  were 
called  clinics.  Coze.     Encyc.     Taylor. 

CLIN'IC,  «.     One  confined  to  the  bed  by  sickness. 

CLIN'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  clinical  manner;  by  the 
bedside. 

€LINK,  v.  t.  [Sw.  klinga;  Dan.  Minger,  klinker;  D. 
klinken;  G.  klingen.  This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical 
orthography  of  clang,  chink,  1,.  clan  go;  and,  if  n  is 
not  radical,  they  coincide  with  clack,  click,  with  the 
radical  sense,  to  strike.] 

To  ring  or  jingle  ;  to  utter  or  make  a  small,  sharp 
sound,  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds,  as  by  striking 
small  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies  together. 

Prior.     Oay. 

€LINK,  n.  A  sharp  sound,  made  by  the  collision  of 
small  sonorous  bodies.  Spenser,  according  to  John- 
sun,  uses  the  weni  for  a  knocker. 

CLINK'ER,  7i.     Vitreous  matter  which  collects  in  fur- 
naces where  stone  coal  is  used. 
2.  A  very  hard  kind  of  brick. 

CLINK'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or 
succession  of  sounds. 

GLINK'STONE,  7i.  [clink  and  stone,  from  its  sono- 
rousness.    See  Phonolite.] 

A  mineral  which  has  a  slaty  structure,  and  is  gen- 
erally divisible  into  tabular  masses,  usually  thick, 
sometimes  thin  like  those  of  argillite.  The  cross 
fracture  is  commonly  splintery.  Its  colors  are  dark 
greenish-gray,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  ash-gray  ;  and  it 
fs  usually  translucent  at  the  edges,  sometimes  opaque. 
It  occurs  in  extensive  masses,  often  composed  of  co- 
lumnar or  tabular  distinct  concretions,  more  or  less 
regular.  It  is  usually  tumid  among  secondary  rocks; 
sometimes  resting  on  basalt,  and  covered  by  green- 
stone. Clcaveland. 

eLl-NOM'E-TER,n.  [Gr.  «Hi«,  to  lean,  and  ptrpou, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dip  of  mineral 
strata.  Urc. 

CLIN-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.     Performed  by  a  clinom- 

GLINCI'TJANT,  (klink'ant,)  n.     [Fr.]     Tinsel ;  false 

glitter. 

CLINCI'UANT,  (klink'ant,) a.  [Fr.]  Glittering;  dressed 
in  tinsel  finery.     [Not  English.]  Shak. 

€Ll'0,  7t.*  [Gr.  i-JtiM.]  In  mythology,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  history. 

CUP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  clypan;  Dan.  klipper ;  Sw.  klippa. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  to  strike,  to  cut  off  by  a  sud- 
den stroke.  The  Danish  word  signifies  not  only  to 
cut  off  with  scissors,  but  to  wink  ortwinkle  with  the 
eyes.  In  our  popular  dialect,  a  clip  is  a  blow  or  stroke; 
as,  to  hit  one  a  clip.  Cut  is  used  in  a  like  sense.  The 
radical  sense,  then,  is,  to  strike  or  drive  with  a  sud- 
den effort,  thrust,  or  spring.] 

1.  To  cut  off  with  shears  or  scissors  ;  to  separate 
by  a  sudden  stroke  ;  especially,  to  cut  off  the  ends  or 
sides  of  a  thing,  to  make  it  shorter  or  narrower,  in 
distinction  from  shaving  and  paring,  which  are  per- 
formed by  rubbing  the  instrument  close  to  the  thing 
shaved  ;  as,  to  clip  the  hair ;  to  clip  wings. 

But  love  h:nl  c!ii'pc<l  tii s  \\mn>,   "id  cur  hinj  short.       Dryden. 

2.  To  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edge.     Locke. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  as,  to  clip  the  king's 
English.  Addison. 

4.  To  confine  ;  to  hug  ;  to  embrace.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
To  clip  it,  is  a  vulgar  phrase,  in  JVcro  England,  for 
to  run  with  speed,  and  was  so  used  in  falconry.     So 
cut  is  used  ;  cut  on,  run  fast.     This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Dryden  :  — 

Some  falcon  sloops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 
And,  with  h"r  '■a^-Tri'  ss  ill"  nuiirry  missed, 
Straight  tli'S  al  tii'Cli,  aial  '  </,s  tl  iluwu  the  wind. 

This  sense  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  that  of  leap. 
CUP,  7i.     A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand  ;  as,  he  hit 
him  a  clip.     [New  England.] 

2.  An  embrace  ;  tnat  is,  a  throwing  the  arms 
round.  Sidney. 

3.  A  sheep-shearing. 

4.  The  product  of  sheep-shearing  ;  as,  there  will  be 
a  large  clip  this  year.  Forby.  This  is  retained  in 
New  England. 

CLIP'P£D,  (  pp.  or  a.     Cut  off;  cut  short;   curtailed; 
CLIPT,         (      diminished  by  paring. 
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€LIP'PER,  7i.  One  who  clips ;  especially  one  who 
cuts  off  the  edges  of  coin.  Addison. 

2.  A  vessel  built  fur  fast  mailing. 

CLIP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  or  shortening  with 
shears  or  scissors  ;  diminishing  coin  by  paring  off 
the  edges  ;  curtailing. 

CLIP'PING,  7i.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  curtailing,  or 
diminishing. 

2.  That  which  is  clipped  off;  a  piece  separated  by 
clipping.  Locke. 

CLIQUE,  (kleek,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  narrow  circle  of  per- 
sons ;  a  party  ;  used  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

CLIVERS,  7i.  A  plant,  the  Galium  aparine  ;  called 
also  goose-grass,  jr  hairiff.  It  has  a  square,  rough, 
jointed  stem  ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  base,  with 
eight  or  ten  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint.       Encyc. 

€LIV'I-TY,  7i.     Inclination;  ascent  or  descent. 

CLOAK,  )  71.     [Sax.  lack;  D.  taken.     In  Chaucer,  lake 

CLOKE,  |      is  cloth.] 

1.  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  over  other  clothes, 
both  by  men  and  women. 

2.  A  cover;  that  which  conceals;  a  disguise  or 
pretext ;  an  excuse  ;  a  fair  pretense. 

CLoAK, )  v.  r-f  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 

CLoKE,  j  2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  use  a  false 
covering.  Spenser. 

CLoAK'-BAG,  7t.  A  bag  in  which  a  cloak  or  other 
clothes  ure  carried  ;  a  portmanteau. 

CLoAK'ED,  (klokt,)  pp.  Covered  with  a  cloak; 
concealed  under  an  external  covering. 

GLOAK'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  concealed  manner. 

CLoAK'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a  cloak;  hiding 
under  an  external  covering. 

CLO'C  II ARD,  7i.     [from  clock,  Fr.  cloche.] 

A  belfry.     [Not  used.]  Weever. 

CLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  clugga,  chicga;  D.  klok;  G.  klocke; 
Dan.  klokke  ;  Sw.  klocka;  Fr.  cloche;  Arm.  clock,  or 
clech;  It.  clog;  W.  cldc ;  properly,  a  hell,  and  named 
from  its  sound,  from  striking.  It  coincides  in  origin 
with  clack  anil  duck,  L.  glocio,  Ch.  ihi.  Class  Lg, 
No.  27.     See  Cluck.] 

1.  A  machine  consisting  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed,  that  by  a  uniform  vibration 
of  a  pendulum,  it  measures  time,  and  its  divisions, 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  with  great  exactness. 
It  indicates  the  hour  by  the  stroke  of  a  small  ham- 
mer on  a  bell. 

The  phrases,  what  o'clock  is  it?  it  is  nine  o'clock, 
seem  to  be  contracted  from  wltat  of  the  clock  ?  it  is 
nine  of  the  clock. 

2.  A  figure  or  figured  work  in  the  ankle  or  side  of 
a  stocking.  Swift. 

CLOCK,  7).  t.     To  call.     [See  Cluck.] 

CLOCK'-MaK-ER,  71.  An  artificer  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  clocks. 

CLOCK'-SET-TElt,  n.  One  who  regulates  the  clock. 
[Nat  used.]  Shak. 

CLOCK'-WORK,  7i.  The  machinery  and  movements 
of  a  clock ;  or  that  part  of  the  movement  which 
strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell,  in  distinction  from  that 
patt.  which  measures  and  exhibits  the  time  on  the 
face  or  dial-plate,  which  is  called  watch-work.1  Encyc. 
2.  Well-adjusted  work,  with  regular  movement. 

€LOD,  7t.  [D.  Iduit,  a  clod ;  G.  klots :  Dan.  klods ; 
Sw.  klot,  a  log,  stuck,  ur  stump  ;  Dan.  Mode  ;  I).  Moot, 
a  ball ;  G.  loth,  a  ball  ;  D.  loud,  lead,  a  ball ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  lod,  id.  ;  W.  cluder,  a  heap.  Clod  and  clot  seem 
to  be  radically  one  word,  signifying  a  mass  or  lump, 
from  collecting  or  bringing  together,  or  from  condens- 
ing, setting,  fixing.  In  Sax.  clad,  a  ruck  or  hill,  may 
be  from  the  same  root.  See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  9,  10, 
16,  26,  35,  36,  40.     Qu.  Gr.  .»»« co,  to  form  a  ball.  | 

1.  A  hard  lump  of  earth  of  any  kind  ;  a  mass  of 
earth  cohering.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

2.  A  lump  or  mass  of  metal.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

3.  Turf;  the  ground.  Swift. 

4.  That  which  is  earthy,  base,  and  vile,  as  the 
body  of  man  compared  tu  his  soul.   Milton.   Burnet. 

5.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  lellow  ;  a  dolt.     Dryden. 

6.  Any  thing  concreted.  Carcw. 
CLOD,  v.  i.    To  collect  into  concretions,  or  a  thick 

mass  ;  to  coagulate  ;  as,  cli.dded  gore.  Milton. 

[See  Clot,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

CLOD,  i>.  t.     To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLOD'DY,  a.    Consisting  of  clods ;  abounding  with 
clods. 
2.  Earthv  ;  mean  ;  gross.  Shak. 

CLOD'IIOP-PER,  it.    A  clown  ;  a  dolt. 

CLOD'PaTE,  ti.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  thick- 
skull. 

CLOD'PAT-ED,  a.     Stupid  ;  dull  ;  dol'.sh.  Arbuthnat. 

CLOD'POLL,  71.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt ;  »  block- 
head. Shak. 

CLOG,  v.  t.  [W.  cleg,  a  lump ;  dug,  a  swelling, 
round. iess  ;  clog,  a  large  stone  ;  Hoc,  a  mound,  a 
dam  ;  llcg,  an  augment ;  llogi,  to  make  compact,  to 
hire,  L.  loco ;  Ir.  loc,  a  stop ;  locaim,  to  hinder. 
These  coincide  with  Eng.  lock,  in  primary  sense,  or 
may  be  from  the  same  root.  But  clog,  though  of  the 
same  family,  seems  not  to  be  directly  derived  from 
either  of  these  words.] 

1.  To  load  or  fill  with  something  that  retards  or 
hinders  motion  ;  as,  to  clog  the  channel  of  a  river ; 
to  clog  a  passage. 
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2.  To  put  on  any  thing  that  encumbers,  with  a 
view  to  hinder  or  restrain  leaping  ;  to  shackle  ;  as, 
to  clog  a  beast. 

3.  To  load  with  any  thing  that  encumbers ;  to 
burden  ;  to  embarrass  ;  as,  to  clog  commerce  with 
impositions  or  restrictions.  Addison. 

4.  To  obstruct  natural  motion,  or  render  it  diffi 
cult ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede. 

CLOG,  v.  i.    To  coalesce ;  to  unite  and  adhere  in  a 
cluster  or  mass. 

,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  to- 


The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog.  Sharp. 

CLOG,  n.  Any  thing  put  upon  an  animal  to  hinder 
motion,  or  leaping,  as  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 
his  leg. 

2.  An  encumbrance ;  that  which  hinders  motion, 
or  renders  it  difficult ;  hinderance  ;  impediment. 

Slavery  is  the  greatest  clog  to  speculation.  Stmft. 

3.  [Q.U.  Fr.  claque;  Sp.  and  Port,  galocha;  Arm. 
galoig.]  A  term  applied  to  overshoes  with  thick 
soles  of  leather  or  w^od  for  wet  weather. 

4.  A  wooden  shoe.      ^Provincial  in  Kixjlanrl.] 
CLOG'GBD,   (klogd,)    pp.    -r  a.      Wearing    a  clog; 

shackled;  obstructed  ;  loaat.d  with  encumbrance. 

eLOG'GI-NESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being  clogged. 

CLOG'GING,  ppr.  Putting  on  a  clog;  loading  with 
encumbrance;  obstructing;  impeding. 

CLOG'GY,  a.  That  clogs,  or  has  power  to  clog; 
thick  ;  gross. 

CLOIS'TER,  ti. t  [Fr.  clattre  ;  Sax.  claustr,  ox  cluster; 
Arm.  claustr,  or  clarstr  ;  Sp.  claustrn  :  It.  claustro,  or 
chiostro  ;  D.  klooster ;  G.  Master ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  klos- 
ter ;  W.  claws,  clwys ;  Ir.  clabhstur ;  L.  claustrum, 
from  clausus,  pp.  of  claudo.     See  Eng.  Close.] 

1.  Literally,  a  close  ;  a  close  or  inclosed  place.  A 
monastery  or  nunnery  ;  a  house  inhabited  by  monks 
or  nuns. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  arcade  or  colonnade  around 

,  the  principal  part  of  a 
regular  monastery,  consisting  of  a  square,  erected 
between  the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
refectory,  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
proper  use  of  the  cloister  is  for  the  monks  to  meet  in 
for  conversation.  The  cloister  is  square,  and  has  its 
name  from  being  inclosed  on  its  four  sides  with 
buildings.  Hence,  in  architecture,  a  building  is  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  cloister,  when  there  are  build- 
ings on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court.    Encyc 

CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  cloister  or  monas- 
tery. 

2.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine  closely  within  walls ; 
to  immure  ;  to  shut  up  in  retirement  from  the  world. 

CLOIS'TER-AL,  o.  Confined  to  a  cloister;  retired 
from  the  world  ;  recluse.  Sometimes  shortened  into 
Cloistral.  Walton, 

CLOIS'TER -ED,  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  cloister;  inhabit- 
ing a  monastery. 

2.  a.     Solitary  ;  retired  from  the  world.         Shak. 

3.  Built  around,  as  a  court ;  inclosed.        WoUon. 
GLOIP'TER-ER,  7t.     One  belonging  to  a  cloister. 
CLOIS'TER-ING,  ppr.     Shutting  up  in  a  monastery; 

confining;  secluding  from  the  world. 
CLOIS'TRESS,  7i.     A  nun  ;  a  woman  who  has  vowed 

religious  retirement.     [Little  used.]  Shak, 

€I,6K!',,  ii.     See  Cloak. 
CLoKE'-BAG,  «.     SeeCLOiK-BiO. 
CLOMB,  pret.  of  Climb. 
CLONG,  old  part,  of  Cling. 
GLON'IC,  a.     [Gr.   kXoioc,  a    shaking  or  irregular 

Shaking ;  convulsive ;  irregular  ;  as,  clonic  spasm. 

Clonic  spasw,  is  that  in  which  the  muscles  or  mus- 
cular fibers  contract  and  relax  alternately,  in  quick 
succession,  producing  the  appearance  of  agitation,  as 
in  epilepsy  ;  used  in  contradistinction  to  tonic  spasm. 

CLOOM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  clatman  ] 

To  close  will)  glutinous  matter.  [Local.]  Mortimer. 

CLOSE,  (kloze,)  ».  U  [Fr.  ctos ;  Arm.  verb  closa,  or 
closein  ;  part,  closet ;  from  the  L.  participle  clausus,  of 
claudo,  to  shut ;  Fr.  chrrrc ;  It.  chiudere ;  chiuso ;  D 
kluis,  an  inclosure.  The  D.  sluiten,  G.  schliessen, 
schloss,  Dan.  slutter,  Sw.  sluta,  are  from  the  same 
root,  with  a  prefix.  Gr.  kXcho,  for  irAi'i/W,  whence 
K>.£ts,  a  key,  claois,  that  which  shuts  or  fastens  ;  W. 
claws,  clwys,  a  close,  a  cloister;  Sax.  hhd,  a  lid,  the 
shutter  ;  hlidan,  to  cover  ;  Ir.  clcithim,  cludaim.  See 
Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9,  10.1 

1.  To  shut ;  to  make  fast  by  pressing  together,  or 
by  stopping  an  open  place,  so  as  to  intercept  a  pas- 
sage, in  almost  any  manner  ;  as,  to  close  the  eyes  ,  to 
close  a  gate,  door,  or  window.  In  these  and  other 
cases,  closing  is  performed  by  bringing  an  object  be- 
fore the  opening.  To  close  a  book,  is  to  bring  the 
parts  together. 

"  your  e^es.  —  la.  xaax, 


11  ■  i',V.,'/  ill,. 
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2.  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  to  conclude;  to  complete; 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  — 


■  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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to  bring  to  a  period ;  as,  to  close  a  bargain,  or  con- 
tract. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.  Drytlen. 

3.  To  unite,  as  the  parts  of  a  breach  or  fracture  ; 
to  make  whole ;  to  consolidate  j  often  followed  by  up. 

The  Lord  closed  up  die  Iksh  instead  lh<reuf.  —  Gen.  ii. 

4.  To  cover ;  to  inclose ;  to  encompass ;  to  over- 
whelm. 

The  depth9  closed  me  round  about.  —  Jonah  ii. 

5.  To  inclose  ;  to  confine.     [See  Inclose.] 

6.  To  move  or  bring  together ;  to  unite  separate 
bodies  or  parts ;  as,  to  close  the  ranks  of  an  army. 

CLOSE,  v.  i.    To  unite  ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  come  together, 
as  the  parts  of  a  wound  or  fracture,  or  parts  separa- 
ted ;  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
e+1 
I  upon  them.  — Num.  xvi. 
2.  To  end  ;  to  terminate,  or  come  to  a  period  ;  as, 
the  debate  closed  at  six  o'clock. 

To  close  on  or  upon  ;  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement ; 
to  agree  on  or  join  in. 

Prance  and  Holland  might  close  upon  some  measures  to  our 

disadvantage.  Temple. 

To  close,  with ;  to  accede  to  ;  to  consent  or  agree  to  ; 
as,  to  close  with  the  terms  proposed.  When  followed 
by  the  person  with  whom  tin  agreement  is  made,  to 
make  an  agreement  with ;  to  unite  with  ;  as,  to  close 
witli  an  enemy. 

He  look  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed, 

And  high  and  low  wilh  luppy  I1..itv  chrscd.      Dryden. 

In  this  sense,  to  close  in  with  is  less  elegant. 
To  close  with  ;      i  to  unite  ;  to  join  closely  ;  to  grap- 
To  close  in  with ;  ]      pie,  as  persons  in  a  contest ; 
applied  to  wrestlers,  when  they  come  to  close  em- 
brace for  scuffling. 
CLOSE,  n.     An  inclosed  place  ;  any  place  surrounded 
by  a  fence  or  other  body  which  defends  or  confines 
it,  particularly  a  small  field,  or  portion  of  land. 

2.  Conclusion;  termination;  final  end;  as,  the 
close  of  life  ;  the  close  of  day  or  night. 

3.  A  temporary  finishing  ;  a  pause ;  rest ;  cessa- 
tion ;  intermission. 


Repiie 
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ssher, 
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4.  The  manner  of  shutting. 
The  doors  of  plank  were ;  their  close  ej 

5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling. 
CLOSE,  a.*  Shut  fast ;  tight ;  made  fast,  so  as  to  have 

no  opening ;  as,  a  close  box  ;  a  close  vizard. 

2.  Having  parts  firmly  united;  compact;  dense; 
applied  to  solid  substances  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  close 
texture  of  wood  or  metal. 

3.  Having  parts  firmly  adhering ;  viscous ;  tena- 
cious •  a*  oil  or  elu"  Wilkins. 

4.  Cunrineu  ,  stagnant ;  without  ventilation  or  mo- 
tion ;  as,  close  air. 

5.  Confined  ;  retired. 

While  David  kept  himself  close. —  1  Chron.  xii. 

6.  Hid  ;  private  ;  secret ;  as,  to  keep  a  purpose  close. 
JVwm.  v.     Luke  ix. 

7.  Confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  narrow  ;  as,  a 
close  alley. 

8.  Near  ;  within  a  small  distance  ;  as,  a  close  fight 
or  action. 

9.  Joined  ;  in  contact,  or  nearly  so  ;  crowded  ;  as, 
to  sit  close. 

10.  Compressed,  as  thoughts  or  words  ;  hence, 
brief ;  concise  ;  opposed  to  loose  or  diffuse. 

Where   the  original  is   close,  no  version   can  reach   it  in   the 
same  compass.  Dryden. 

11.  Very  near,  in  place  or  time ;  adjoining,  or  near- 
ly so. 

Tit -V  snil.'ii  <;'„*?  by  Cr.-t/..  —  Acts  xxvii. 

Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind.  Pope. 

12.  Having  the  quality  of  keeping  secrets,  thoughts, 
or  designs ;  cautious  ;  as,  a  close  minister.  Hence, 
in  friendship,  trusty  ;  confidential.  Shak. 

13.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment ;  imply- 
ing art,  craft,  or  wariness  ;  as,  a  close  aspect.  Shak'. 

14.  Intent ;  fixed  ;  attentive  ;  pressing  upon  the 
object;  as,  to  give  close  attention. 

i     ss      £»cft|0  • 

15.  Full  to  the  point ;  home  ;  pressing  ;  as,  a  close 
argument ;  bring  the  argument  close  to  the  question. 

Dryden. 

16.  Pressing  ;  earnest ;  warm  ;  as,  a  close  debate. 

17.  Confined  ;  secluded  from  communication  ;  as, 
a  close  prisoner. 

18.  Covetous ;  penurious ;  not  liberal ;  as,  a  close 
man. 

19.  Applied  to  the  weather  or  air,  close,  in  popular 
language,  denotes  warm  and  damp,  cloudy  or  foggy, 
or  warm  and  relaxing,  occasioning  a  sense  of  lassi- 
li'(,!'  and  depression.  Perhaps,  originally,  confined 
air. 

20.  Strictly  adhering  to  the  original ;  as,  a  close 
translation. 

*21.  In  heraldry,  drawn  in  a  coat  of  arms  with  the 
wings  close,  and  in  a  standing  posture.         Bailey. 
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Close  aection ;  an  election  in  which  the  votes  for 
the  different  candidates  are  nearly  equal. 

Close  vote  ;  an  election  in  which  the  number  of 
votes  for  different  persons  or  different  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion is  nearly  equal. 

CLOSE,  adv.  Closely  :  nearly  ;  densely ;  secretly  ; 
pressingly. 

Behind  her  death 
Close  followed  pace  lor  pace.  MUton. 

€LOSE'-BAND-ED,  a.  Being  in  close  order ;  closely 
united.  Milton. 

CLoSE'-BARR-ED,  a.  Made  close  by  bars;  firmly 
closed. 

CLOSE'-BOD-I-ED,  (-bod-id,)  o.  Fitting  the  body  ex- 
actly ;  setting  (lose,  as  a  garment.  Ayiiffe. 

CLOSE-COM-MtjN'ION,  n.  The  practice,  in  some 
sects,  of  admitting  none  even  to  occasional  commun- 
ion at  the  Lord's  supper,  except  those  who  embrace 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  sect. 

Close  communion  ;  with  hapti.its,  communion  in  the 
Lord's  supper  with  their  own  sect  only. 

CLoSE'-COM-PACT'ED,  a.  Being  in  compact  order; 
compact.  Addison. 

€LOSE'-€OR-PO-Ra'TION,  n.  A  body  or  corpora- 
tion which  fills  its  own  vacancies,  and  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

CLoSE'-COUCH-ED,  (-koucht,)  a.    duite  concealed. 
Milton. 

CLoSE'-€UR'TAIN-.ED,  a.  Inclosed  or  surrounded 
with  curtains.  Milton. 

CLoSE'-FIST-ED,  a.   Covetous;  niggardly.  Berkeley. 

CLOSE'-HAND-ED,  a.     Covetous;  penurious.  Hale. 

CLSSE'-HAND'ED-NESH,  n.  Covetousness.  Holyday. 

eLoSE'-HAUL-£D,  a.  In  seamanship,  having  the 
tacks  or  lower  corners  of  the  sails  drawn  close  to 
the  side  to  windward,  and  the  sheets  hauled  close 
aft,  in  sailing  near  the  wind,  i.  e.,  near  that  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  Encyc. 

CLoSE'-PENT,  a.     Shut  close.  Dryden. 

CLoSE'-aUAR'TERS,  n.  pi.  Strong  barriers  of  wood 
used  in  a  ship  for  defense  when  the  ship  is  boarded. 
Hence,  to  come  to  close  quarters,  is  to  come  into  direct - 
contact  with  an  enemy.  Mar.  Diet. 

eiiOSE'-SHUT,  a.     Shut  closely. 

CLoSE'-STOOL,  n.  A  chamber  utensil  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

€LOSE'-TONGU-.ED,  (-turigd,)  a.  Keeping  silence  ; 
cautious  in  speaking.  Shak. 

CLoS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Shut ;  made  fast ;  ended  ;  con- 
cluded. 

CLoSE' LY,  adv.  In  a  close,  compact  manner  ;  with 
the  parts  united,  or  pressed  together,  so  as  to  leave 
no  vent ;  as,  a  crucible  closely  luted. 

2.  Nearly;  with  little  space  intervening;  applied  to 
space  or  time  ;  as,  to  follow  closely  at  one's  heels  ;  one 
event  follows  closely  upon  another. 

3.  Intently  ;  attentively  ;  with  the  mind  or  thoughts 
fixed  ;  with  near  inspection  ;  as,  to  look  or  attend 

4.  Secretly  ;  slily.     [JVot  tititd  used.]  Carcw. 

5.  With  near  affection,  attachment,  or  interest ;  in- 
timately ;  as,  men  closely  connected  in  friendship; 
nations  closely  allied  by  treaty. 

6.  Strictly  ;  within  close  limits  ;  without  commu- 
nication abroad  ;  as,  a  prisoner  closely  confined. 

7.  With  strict  adherence  to  the  original  ;  as,  to 
translate  closely. 

CLOSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shut,  pressed  to- 
gether, or  united.  Hence,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  which  the  word  is  applied, 

2.  Compactness  ;  solidity  ;  as,  the  closeness  of  text- 
ure in  wood  or  fossils.        '  Bacon. 

3.  Narrowness;  straitness,  as  of  a  place. 

4.  Tightness,  in  building,  or  in  apartments  ;  firm- 
ness of  texture,  in  cloth,  <fcc. 

5.  Want  of  ventilation  ;  applied  to  a  close  room,  or 
to  the  air  confined  in  it.  Swift. 

6.  Confinement  or  retirement  of  a  person  ;  recluse- 
ness  ;  solitude.  Shak. 

7.  Reserve  in  intercourse  ;  secrecy  ;  privacy  ;  cau- 
tion. Bacon. 

8.  Covetousness  ;  penurionsness.  Mdison. 

9.  Connection  ;  near  union  ;  intimacy,  whether  of 
friendship  or  of  interest ;  as,  the  closeness  of  friend- 
ship, or  of  alliance. 

10.  Pressure  ;  urgency  ;  variously  applied  ;  as,  the 
closeness  of  an  argument,  or  of  debate  ;  the  closeness 
of  a  question  or  inquiry. 

11.  Adherence  to  an  original ;  as,  the  closeness  of  a 
version.  [ishes. 

CLoS'ER,  n.  A  finisher;  one  that  concludes  or  fin- 
2.  A  piece  of  brick  used  to  close  a  course  of  brick- 
CLOS'EK,  a. ;  comp.  of  Close.  More  close.  [work. 
I '  1  a  >s<  EST,  a. ;  supcrl.  of  Close.  Most  close. 
CLOS'ET,  n.  A  small  room  or  apartment  for  retire- 
ment ;  any  room  for  privacy. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.  —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  An  apartment  for  curiosities  or  valuable  things. 

Dryden, 

3.  A  small,  close  apartment,  or  recess,  in  the  side 
of  a  room,  for  reposition  utensils  and  furniture. 

CLOS'ET,  v.  U    To  shut  up  in  a  closet ;  to  conceal ;  to 
take  into  a  private  apartment  for  consultation.    Swift. 
s€LOS'ET-ED,  pp.    Shut  up  in  a  closet ;  concealed. 
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CLOS'ET-ING,  ppr.  Shutting  up  ill  a  private  room  , 
concealing. 

CLOS'ET-SIN,  (kloz'et-sin,)  n.  Sin  committed  in 
privacy.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLOSH,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle,  called  also 
the  founder.  Bailey. 

CLoS'ING,  ppr.  Shutting  ;  coalescing;  agreeing;  end- 
ing. 

CLoS'ING,  «.  That  ends  or  concludes;  as,  a  closing 
word  or  letter. 

f'fnS'IXG,  n.     End  ;  period;  conclusion. 

CLoS'URE,  (klo'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  shutting;  a 
closing.  Boyle. 

2.  That  which  closes,  or  shuts  ;  that  by  which  sep- 
arate parts  are  fastened  or  made  to  adhere.      Pope. 

3.  Inclosure ;  that  which  confines.  Shak. 

4.  Conclusion.  Sliak. 
CLOT,  n.     [See  Clod.]     A  concretion,  particularly  of 

soft  or  fluid  matter,  which  concretes  into  a  mass  or 
lump  ;  as,  a  clot  of  blood.  Clod  anil  clot  appear  to  be 
radically  the  same  word  ;  but  we  usually  apply  clod 
to  a  hard  mass  of  earth,  and  clot  to  a  mass  of  softer 
substances,  or  fluids  concreted. 
CLOT,  v.  i.  To  concrete  ;  to  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid 
matter,  into  a  thick,  inspissated  mass  ;  as,  milk  or 
blood  clots. 

2.  To  form  into  clots  or  clods ;  to  adhere  ;  as,  clot- 
ted glebe.  Philips. 
CLOT'-BIRD,  n.     The  common  CEnanthe  or  English 
CLOT'-BUR,  n.     [G.  Idette.]     Burdock.  [ortolan. 


klade,  kldda;  Dan.  kla-dr,  UUrdrr.  The  plural  is  regu- 
lar, Cloths  ;  but  when  it.  signifies  garments,  it  is  writ- 
ten Clothes.] 

1.  A  manufacture  or  stuff  of  wool  or  hair,  or  of 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  filaments, 
formed  by  weaving  or  intertexture  of  threads,  and 
used  for  garments  or  other  covering,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  ;  as,  woolen  cloth,  linen  cloth,  cotton 
cloth,  hair  cloth. 

But  cloth  is  often  used  for  a  fabric  of  wool,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  made  of  other  material. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  table  ;  usually  called  a  table- 
cloth. .  Pope. 

3.  The  canvas  on  which  pictures  are  drawn.  [JVot 
used.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  texture  or  covering  put  to  a  particular  use ;  as, 
a  cloth  of  state.  Hayward. 

5.  Dress  ;  raiment.     [See  Clothes.] 

I'll  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  clotii  and  bread.  Quarles. 

6.  The  covering  of  a  bed.     [JVot  used.]        Prior. 

7.  The  cloth,  is  familiarly  used  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion or  clergy  ;  so  we  say,  a  person  of  yourcZot/i.  Smart. 

CLOTHE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Clothed  or  Clad.    [See 
Cloth.] 

1.  To  put  on  garments  ;  to  invest  the  body  with 
raiment ;  to  cover  with  dress,  for  concealing  naked- 
ness and  defending  the  body  from  cold  or  injuries. 

The  Lord  Gud  mid-  cuats  of  skin  and  clodied  them.  —  Gen.  iii. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  ornamental. 
Embroidereil  purple  clothes  tli<-  golden  beds.  Pope. 

But  clothe,  without  the  aid  of  other  words,  seldom 
signifies  to  adorn.  In  this  example  from  Pope,  it  sig- 
nifies merely  to  cover. 

3.  To  furnish  with  raiment ;  to  provide  with  clothes ; 
as,  a  master  is  to  feed  and  clothe  his  apprentice. 

4.  To  put  on  ;  to  invest ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  gar- 
ment ;  as,  to  clothe  thoughts  with  words. 

Drowsing  -slid    e'o/.'o-   i  in    ii  uilh   rags.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 


5.  To  invest ;  to  s 


-Ps. 


i  encompass. 
-  Ps.  xciii. 


6.  To  invest ;  to  give  to  by  commission ;   as,  to 
clothe  with  power  or  authority. 

7.  To  cover  or  spread  over  ;  as,  the  earth  is  clothed 
CLOTHE,  v.  i.    To  wear  clothes.  [with  verdure. 

Care  no  more  to  clotlie  and  eat.  Shale. 

CLOTH'SD,  pp.    Covered  with  garments  ;   dressed  ; 

iiiyested  ;  furnished  with  clothing. 
CLOTHES,  (k!5thz  or  kloze,)  m. ;  pi.  of  Cloth.   Cover- 
ing for  the  human  body  ;  dress  ;  vestments  ;  vesture  ; 
a   general  term  for  whatever  covering  is  worn,   or 
made  to  be  worn,  for  decency  or  comfort. 

II I  may  touch  but  his  clothes  I  shall  be  whole.  —  Mark  v. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed  ;  bed-clothes.*      Prior. 

CLOTHES'-BASK-ET,  7i.     A  large  basket  for  holding 

or  carrying  clothes. 
CLOT HES'-BRUSH,  n.     A  brush  for  removing  dust, 

&c,  from  cloths.  Booth. 

CLOTHES'-LINE,  n.    A  line  on  which  clothes  are 

hung  out  to  dry. 
€LoTH'IER,(kl5tii'yer,)7i.    In  English  authors,  a  man 
who  makes  cloths  ;  a  maker  of  cloth.  Johnson. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  it  is  not  used  in  the  United 
States;  certainly  not  in  New  England.] 

2.  In  America,  a  man  whose  occupation  is  to  full 
and  dress  cloth. 
CLoTH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Covering  with  or  putting  on 
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vestments  of  any  kind;  providing  with  garments; 
investing ;  covering. 
CLoTH'  1NG,  a.   Garments  in  genera] ;  clothes  ;  dress ; 
raiment ;  covering. 

As  for  me —  my  clothing  was  sackcloth.  —  Ps.  xxxv. 
2.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  cloth.    [Unusual.] 

The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  the  refugees  from  Fianders 
in  the  art  oi  clothing.  Ray. 

CLOTH'-SHEAR-ER,  n.    One  who  shears  cloth,  and 

frees  it  from  superfluous  nap. 
CLOTH'  -WCRK-ER,  (-wurk-,)  n.    A  maker  of  cloth. 

Scott. 
CLOT'PoLL,  n.    A  thickskull  ;   a  blockhead.     [See 

Clodpoll.] 
CLOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Concreted  into  a  mass  ;  inspis- 
sated ;  adhering  in  a  lump. 

Clotted  cream;   cream  obtained  by  warming  new 

CLOT'TER,  v.  i.    [from  clot.]    To  concrete  or  gather 

into  lumps.  Dryden,. 

CLOT'TING,  ppr.     Concreting  ;  inspissating  ;  forming 

CLOT'TYJa.  [from  clot]  Full  of  clots,  or  small,  hard 
masses;  full  of  concretions,  or  clods. 

CLOUD,  n.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language.  The  sense  is  obvious  —  a  collection.  Its 
elements  are  those  of  chid,  and  Lat.  claudo.] 

1.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor,  or  watery  particles, 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  at  some  altitude.  A 
like  collection  of  vapors  near  the  earth  is  usually  called 
fog.  Locke. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  —  Gen.  be. 

Behold  a  white  cloud. — Rev.  xiv. 
The  clouds  are  distributed  into  four  fundamental 
classes,  depending  on  their  prevailing  forms,  viz., 
cumulus,  stratus,  cirrus,  and  nimbus ;  and  three  subor- 
dinate varieties,  composed  of  mixtures  of  the  others, 
viz.,  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cumulo-stratus. 
[See  these  words.]  D.  Olmsted. 

2.  A  collection  of  smoke,  or  a  dense  collection  of 
dust,  rising  or  floating  in  the  air  ;  as,  a  cloud  of  dust. 

A  cloud  of  incense.  —  Erek.  viii. 

3.  The  dark  or  varied  colors,  in  veins  or  spots,  on 
stones  or  other  bodies,  are  called  clouds. 

4.  A  great  multitude  ;  a  vast  collection ;  as,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses. 

Seeing  we  are  encompassed  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  — 

5.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  obscurity,  darkness,  or 
danger ;  as,  amidst  the  clouds  of  war  ;  a  cloud  hung 
over  his  character ;  there  was  a  cloud  thrown  over 
their  prospects. 

CLOUD,  v.  t.  To  overspread  with  a  cloud  or  clouds  ; 
as,  the  sky  is  clouded;  clouds  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     Hence, 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  darken  ;  as,  to  cloud  the  day,  or 
truth,  or  reason. 

3.  To  darken  in  veins  or  spots  ;  to  variegate  with 
colors  ;  as,  clouded  marble. 

4.  To  make  of  a  gloomy  aspect ;  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  sullenness. 

What  sullen  fury  clouds  his  scornful  brow.  Pope. 

5.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish.  Shak. 
CLOUD,  v.  i.     To  grow  cloudy  ;   to  become  obscure 

with  clouds  ;  sometimes  followed  by  over;   as,  the 

skv  clouds  over. 
CLOUD'-AS-CEND'ING,  a.  Ascending  to  the  clouds. 

Sandys. 
CLOUD'-BER-RY,  n.    A  plant,  called  also  knot-berry ; 

Rubus  cbanuemurus. 
CLOUD'-BURN,  a.     Born  of  a  cloud.  Dryden. 

CLOUD'-CAPT,  a.     [cloud  and    cup.]     Capped  with 

clouds  ;  touching  the  clouds  ;  lofty. 

The  cloud'Capl  towers.  Shale. 

CLOUD'-COM-PEL'LER,  n.   He  that  collects  clouds  ; 

Jove. 
CLOUD'-COM-PEL'LING,  a.     Collecting  clouds  ;  or 

driving  clouds  ;   as,  cloud  rnmprlliinr  .love. 

Waller.     Dryden. 

CLOUD^-COV'ER-£D,(-kuv'erd,)  a.  Enveloped  with 
clouds.  Youno-. 

CLOUD'-DIS-PEL'LING,  a.  Having  power  to  "dis- 
perse clouds.  Dryden. 

CLOUD'-E-CLIPS'£D,  (-e-klipst',)  a.  Eclipsed  by  a 
cloud.  Shak. 

CLOUD'ED,  pp..  or  a..  Overcast;  overspread  with 
clouds;  obscured;  darkened  ;  rendered  gloomy  or 
sullen;  vaieatated  with  colored  spots  or  veins. 

CLOUD'-FEMC-A'D,  (fnsi,)  a.    Fenced  with  clouds. 

CLOUD'-GIRT,  (-gurt,)  a.     Girt  with  clouds. 

CLOUD'I-LY,  adv.  [from  cloudy.]  With  clouds; 
darkly  ;  obscurely.  Dryden. 

CLOUD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  overcast  with 
clouds  ;  as,  ilie  cfotulu'css  of  the  atmosphere. 

Harvey. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  gloom  ;  want  of  brightness. 

3.  Darkness"  of  appearance  ;  variegation  of  colors 
in  a  fossil  or  other  body. 

4.  Appearance  of  gloom  or  sullenness ;  as,  cloudi- 
ness of  aspect. 

CLOUD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Overspreading  with  clouds; 
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CLOUD'-KISS-ING,  a.     Touching  the  clouds.    Shak. 

CLOUD'LESS,  a.  Being  without  a  cloud  ;  uncloud- 
ed ;  clear;  briuht  ;  luminous;  as,  cloudless  skies. 

ei.olM'leCSS-LY,  adv.     Without  clouds. 

CLOUD'-PIeRC-ING,  a.  Penetrating  or  rising  above 
the  clouds.  Philips. 

CLOUD'-TOPT,  a.  Having  the  top  covered  with  a 
cloud.  Gray. 

CLOUD'-TOUCH-ING,  (-tuch-ing,)  a.  Touching  the 
clouds.  Sandys. 

CLOUD'-WRAPT,  (-rapt,)  a.    Involved  in  clouds. 

CLOUD'Y,  a.  Overcast  with  clouds  ;  obscured  with 
clouds ;  as,  a  cloudy  day ;  a  cloudy  sky ;  a  cloudy 
night. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds ;  as,  a  cloudy 
pillar.    Ex.  xxxiii.  9. 

3.  Obscure  ;  dark  ;  not  easily  understood  ;  as, 
cloudy  and  confused  notions.  Watts. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  gloom  ;  indicating 
gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or  ill-nature;  not  open 
or  cheerful  ;  as,  cloudy  looks.  Spenser.     Shak. 

5.  Indicating  "doom  or  sullenness  ;  as,  cloudy  wrath. 
0.  Marked  with  veins  or  spots  of  dark  or  various 

hues,  as  marble. 
7.  Not  bright;  as,  a  cloudy  diamond.  Boyle. 

CLOUGH,  (kluf,)  n.     [Sax.  duu.rh,  a  cleft.] 

A  cleft  in  a  hill. 
CLOUGH,  (klof,)  n.     In   commerce,   an   allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight,  after  tare  and 
tret  have  been  deduct"tl,  foi  the  turn  of  the  scale,  that 


CLOUT,  n.  [Sax.  chit,  a  patch,  a  plaster,  a  plate,  a 
seam  or  joint ;  Sw.  klut ;  W.  clwt,  a  patch,  a  clout ; 
chntiaw,  to  patch  ;  Sax.  geduted,  sewed  together, 
clouted,  patched  ;  gesccod  mid  grrludedum  scon,  shod 
with  clouted  shoes.  This  undoubtedly  signifies 
patched  shoes,  for  clut,  in  Saxon,  does  not  signify  a 
nail.  The  word  clout,  a  nail,  may  be  from  the 
French  clou,  clouter,  from  L.  clavns,  from  the  root  of 
L.  claudo,  cludo.  Whether  clouted  brogues,  in  Shak- 
speare,  signify  patched  shoes  or  shoes  studded  with 
nails,  let  the  critic  determine.  Such  shoes  are  com- 
mon in  England,  and  were  formerly  worn  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  put  on  ;  hence 
the  sense  of  blow.] 

1.  A  patch ;  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leather,  &c,  to 
close  a  breach. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  for  mean  purposes.      Spenser. 

3.  A  piece  of  white  cloth,  for  archers  to  shoot  at. 
[Not  now  used.]  Shak. 

4.  An  iron  plate  on  an  axle-tree,  to  keep  it  from 

5.  [Fr.  clou,  clouter.]     A  small  nail.  [wearing. 

6.  In  vulgar  language,  a  blow  with  the  hand.  [New 
England.]  Chalmers. 

CLOUT,  v.  I.  To  patch  ;  to  mend  by  sewing  on  a 
piece  or  patch  ;  as,  clouted  shoon,  in  iijilton.  This  is 
the  sense  as  understood  by  Johnson.  Mason  under- 
stands the  word  clouted  to  signify  nailed,  studded 
with  small  nails,  from  the  French  clouter,  and  the 
following  words  in  Shakspeare,  "whose  rudeness 
answered  my  steps  too  loud,"  give  some  counte- 
nance to  Mason's  interpretation.  In  this  case,  the 
verb  clout  must  signify,  to  nail,  or  fasten  with  nails  ; 
to  stud. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

3.  To  join  clumsily  ;  as,  clouted  sentences. 

Ascham. 

4.  To  cover  or  arm  with  an  iron  plate. 

5.  To  strike  ;  to  give  a  blow.  Beaum. 
CLOUT'ED,  pp.  or  a.      Patched  ;    mended  clumsily  ; 

covered  with  a  clout. 

Clouted  cream,  in  Gay,  is  evidently  used  for  clotted 
cream,  i.  e.,  cream  obtained  by  warming  new  milk. 
Brande. 

€LOUT'ER-LY,a.     Clumsy  ;  awkward.    Mortimer. 

CLOUT'ING,  ppr.      Patching;    covering  with  a  clout. 

CLo'VATE,  a.  In  conchology,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
shell  which  is  thicker  toward  the  top  and  elongated 
toward  the  base.  Gilbert. 

CLOVE,  pret.  of  Cleave.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

CLOVE,  n.     [D.  kloof.     See  Cleave.] 

A  cleft  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  gap  ;  a  ravine.  This  word, 
though  proper!)-  an  appellative,  is  not  often  used  as 
such  in  English  ;  but  it  is  appropriated  to  particular 
places,  that  are  real  clefts,  or  which  appear  as  such; 
as,  the  Cloce  of  Kaatcrskill,  in  the  State  of -Mew  York, 
and  the  Stony  Clove.  It  is  properly  a  Dutch  word. 
Journ.  of  Science. 

CLOVE,  n.  [Sax.  clufe ;  Fr.  clou  ;  Sp.  clavo  ;  Port,  cra- 
vo  ;  from  L.  domes,  a  nail  ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  nail.  So  in  D.  kruidnagcl,  herb-nail  or 
spice-nail.] 

1.  A  very  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the  unexpanded 
flower-bud  of  the  clove-tree,  Caryophyllus,  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  Isles.  The  tree  grows  to  the  size  of 
the  laurel,  and  its  bark  resembles  Unit  of  the  olive. 
No  verdure  is  seen  under  it.  At  the  extremities  of 
its  branches  are  produced  vast  numbers  of  flower- 
buds,  which  are  at  first  white,  then  green,  and  at 
last  red  and  hard.     These  are  called  cloves.     Encyc. 


CLU 

2.  [from  cleave.]  The  parts  into  which  garlic  sep- 
arates, when  the  outer  skin  is  removed.  Tate. 

3.  A  certain  weight;  seven  pounds  of  wool;  eight 
pounds  of  cheese  or  butter.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

CLOVE-GIL'LY-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  species  of  Dian- 
thus,  bearing  a  beautiful  flower,  cultivated  in  gar 
dens  ;  called,  also,  carnation  pink. 

Note —  Some  writers  suppose  that  gilly-flower  should 
be  written  Jaly-floioer.  But  qu.,  is  it  not  a  corruption 
of  the  French  girofle,  clou  de  girofle,  cloves  ;  giroflee, 
a  gilly-flower  ;  giroflier,  a  stock-gilly-flower ;  L.  cary- 
ophyllus. Chaucer  wrote  clone  gilofre.  Cant.  Tales, 
13,092.  The  Italians  write  garofano,  probably  for 
garofalo  ;  Arm.  genofles,  genofien.  Johnson  supposes 
the  plant  so  called  from  the  smell  of  the  flower  re- 
sembling that  of  cloves  ;  but  it  is  probably  from  its 
shape,  the  nail-flower,  as  in  Dutch.     [See  Clove.] 

CLO'VEN,  (klo'vn,)  pp.  or  o.  [from  cleave]  Di- 
vided ;  parted. 

€Lo'VEN-FOOT-ED,  )  a.      Having  the  foot  or  hoof 

CLo'V£N-HOQF-£D,  j  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
the  ox ;  bisulcous. 

CLoVE'-lTNK,  n.  The  clove  gilly-flower  or  carna- 
tion pink. 

CLo'VER,  )  n.        [Sax.   dafer-wyrt,    clover- 

CLO'VER-GRASS,  j  wort;  G.  klee  ;  D.  klaver ; 
Dan.  klever  or  klee.  The  Saxon  word  is  rendered 
also  marigold,  and  violet.  The  Dutch  word  signifies 
a  club.  The  name,  then,  signifies  club-grass,  club- 
wort,  L.  claca,  from  its  flower.  Dan.  klebber,  to 
cleave,  to  cling.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  called  Trifolium,  trefoil,  or 
three-leafed,  Fr.  trefte.  The  species  are  numerous. 
The  red  clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
for  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  either  green  or  dry,  and  from  its 
flowers  the  bee  collects  no  smafl  portion  of  its  stores 
of  honey. 

To  live  in  clover,  is  to  live  luxuriously,  or  in  abun- 
dance ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  clover. 

CLo'VER-£D,  a.     Covered  with  clover.      Thomson. 

CLOWN,  n.     [L.  colonus,  a  husbandman.] 

1.  A  countryman  ;  a  rustic  ;  hence, 

2.  One  who  has  the  manners  of  a  rustic  ;  a  churl ; 


a  man  of  i 


ill-bred  man. 


circus,  &c. 
of  a  clown.     [Not  in 
use.]  B.  Jonson. 

CLOWN'ER-Y,   n.      Ill-breeding  ;    rustic   behavior  ; 

rudeness  of  manners.     [Little  used.]     L' Estrange. 
CLOWN'ISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  clowns  ; 
consisting  of  rustics  ;  as,  a  clownish  neighborhood. 
Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  ;    hard ;    rugged  ;    rough  ;    as,   clownish 
hands.  Spenser. 

3.  Of  rough  manners  ;  dl-bred  ;  as,  a  clownish  fellow. 

4.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  as,  a  clownish  gait.     Prior. 
CLOWN'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  clowns  ; 

coarsely  ;  rudely. 

CLOWN'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  manners  of  a  clown ; 
rusticity  ;  coarseness  or  rudeness  of  behavior  ;  in- 
civility ;  awkwardness.  Dryden.     Locke. 

CLOY,  v.  t.  [from  Fr.  doner,  or  the  root  of  the  word, 
cludo,  claudo  ;   coinciding 


elements 


gltl 


trictly,  to  fill ;  as,  to  cloy  a  harbor  by  sinking 
tps  ;  to  cloy  one's  couch  with  tears.      Rich.  Diet. 
Hence, 


al  food,  hence,  to  fill  to  loathing,  to  surfeit. 

Who  can  e'-.e/  ihe  huneiv  <aje  of  appetite 

By  bare  imagination  oFa  feast  I  Shak. 

3.  To  spike  up  a  gun  ;  to  drive  a  spike  into  the 
vent.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

4.  In  farriery,  to  prick  a  horse  in  shoeing.    Ash. 
[In  the  two  latter  senses,  I  believe  the  word  is  little 

used,  and  not  at  all,  in  America.] 

CLOY'A'D,  (kloyd,)  pp.  Filled  ;  glutted  ;  filled  to  sa- 
tiety and  loathing  ;  spiked  ;  pricked  in  shoeing. 

CLOVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Filling  ;  filling  to  satiety  or 
disgust. 

CI.OY'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  clov,  or  fill  to  satiety. 

CLOY'MENT,  n.  Surfeit  ;  repletion  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  appetite.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

CLUB,  n.  [W.  clopa,  clwpa,  coinciding  with  clap,  a 
lump,  and  dob,  clohyn  ;  G.  klbpfdi  D.  klaver;  Sw. 
klubba ;  Dan.  klubbr  ;  L.  claca.  The  sense  is  probably 
a  knob  or  lump,  W.  llwb,  Hob,  whence  lubber.  It  is 
evidently  connected  with  cleave,  to  stick  or  cling, 
Dan.  klebber.] 

1.  Properly,  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood,  with  one  end 
thicker  and  heavier  than  the  other,  and  no  larger 
than  can  be  wielded  with  the  hand. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards ;  so  named 
from  its  figure. 

3.  An  association  of  persons  who  meet  under  cer-   I 
tain  self-imposed    regulations,  for  the  promotion  of 
some  common  object,  as  literature,  science,  hilarity, 
politics,  &c. 

4.  An  association  for  the  support  of  a  club-house, 
which  see. 
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Club  of  Hercules.  The  story  of  Hercules  with  his 
club  originated  in  the  use  of  clubs,  as  weapons  of  war 
and  other  achievements,  among  rude  nations,  before 
the  invention  of  other  instruments  and  the  use  of 
iron.  Hence  striking,  beating,  was  the  first  mode  of 
killing;  and  hence  smite,  and  slay,  properly  signifying 
to  strike,  came  to  signify  to  kill.  Hercules  was  the 
leader  of  a  savage  band,  who  wielded  the  heaviest 
club  ;  and  hence  the  club  was  the  origin  of  the  scep- 
ter, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  club,  coinciding  with 
Latin  scipio.  Any  bold  warrior  at  the  head  of  a  pred- 
atory band  was  a  Hercules. 
CLUB,  v.  i.     [W.  clapiaw,  to  form  into  a  lump.] 

1.  To  join,  as  a  number  of  individuals,  to  the  same 
end  ;  to  contribute  separate  powers  to  one  end,  pur- 
pose, or  effect. 

Till    <<TD*.-:'T  Kloil,:.,   tl  1 1 1  il  .'il  c:  ill    ll|.'  M'vv.llll 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a  dream.        Dryden. 

2.  To  pay  an  equal  proportion  of  a  common  reck- 
oning or  charge. 

CLUB,  v.  t.  To  unite  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  end  ;  as,  to  club  exertions. 

2.  To  raise  by  a  proportional  assessment ;  as,  to 
club  the  expense. 

3.  In  common  parlance,  to  raise  or  turn  uppermost 
the  breech  or  club  of  a  musket ;  as,  the  soldiers  clubbed 
their  muskets. 

CLUB'BED,  (klubd,)  pp.  Collected  into  a  sum  and 
averaged,  as  different  expenses. 

2.  United  to  one  end  or  effect. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  club.     Asiat.  Researches,  v.  213. 

4.  Having  the  breech  turned  upward,  as  a  musket. 

5.  Heavy,  like  a  club.  Chaucer. 
CLUB'BER,   (  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  party,  club,  or 
CLI'IS'IUST,  j     association.  Burke. 
CLUB'BING,   ppr.    Joining  in  a  club;  uniting  to  a 

common  end. 

CLUB'-FIST,  n.     A  large,  heavy  fist. 

CLUB'-FfST-ED,  a.     Having  a  large  fist.       Howell. 

CLUB'-FOOT,  n.     A  short,  deformed  foot. 

CLUB'-FOdT-ED,  a.     Having  short  or  crooked  feet. 

CLUB'-HEAD-ED,  a.    Having  a  thick  head.  Derham. 

CLUB'-HOUSE,  it.  An  establishment  for  furnishing 
meals,  and  a  place  of  rendezvous,  to  a  select  number 
of  individuals,  called  loosely  a  club,  to  which  addi- 
tions can  be  made  only  by  ballot.  Each  member  pays 
an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  the  house,  and  re- 
ceives his  meals  and  other  refreshments  at  their  ac- 
tual cost.  Chambers's  Mag. 

CLUB'-LAW,  n.     Government  by  clubs,  or  violence  ; 
the  use  of  arms,  or  force,  in  place  of  law  ;  anarchy. 
Addison. 

€LUB'-MAN,  n.    One  who  carries  a  club. 

eLUB'-MOSS,  n.  A  kind  of  moss,  Lycopodium  clava- 
tum,  whose  minute  seeds  are  burnt  in  theaters  to  im- 
itate lightning.  Brande. 

CLUB'-ROOxVI,  n.  The  apartment  in  which  a  club 
meets.  Addison. 

€LUB'-RUSH,  71.     A  genus  of  plants,  the  Scirpus. 
Muhlenberg. 

CLUB'-SHAP-ED,    (-shapt,)   a.     Shaped  like  a  club  ; 


ka ;  G.  gludcen  ;  D.  klokken  ;  W.  clwcian,  clocian  ;  Arm. 
clochat  ;  L.  trlocio  ;  It.  chiocciare ;  Sp.  clocar,  cloquear  ; 
Ch.  :rjJ.  Class  Lg,  No.  27.  (See  Clack  and  Clock.) 
The  Gr.  kXoj^w  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  as  it 
gives  ttKoyyuoc  ;  the  gnlturnl  passing  into  (,  as  in 
many  Greek  verbs  ;  and  hence  Fr.  glousser.  See 
Brace.] 

To  make  the  noise,  or  utter  the  voice,  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  when  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
when  conducting  her  chickens.  This  voice,  with 
the  change  of  the  vowel,  is  precisely  our  word  clack 
and  clock,  and  is  probably  an  onomatopy.  [See  Clack 
and  Clock.] 

CLUCK,  v.  t.    To  call  chickens  by  a  particular  sound. 

CLUCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  the  voice  of  a  hen ; 
railing  chickens. 

CLUCK'ING,  7i.  The  noise  of  a  hen  when  she  calls 
her  chickens. 

CLOE.     See  Clew. 

CLUMP,  n.  [G.  klump;  D.  klomp  ;  Sw.  Uimp  ;  Dan. 
Mump,  a  lump;  W.  clamp.  It  is  lump  with  a  prefix. 
It  coincides  with  plump,  and  L.  plumbum,  lead  ;  as 
the  D.  load,  G.  loth,  Dan.  lod,  Eng.  lead,  coincide 
with  clod.  It  signifies  a  un-  m  collection.  If  m 
is  the  final  radical,  see  Class  Lm,  No.  1,  4,  5,  9.  L. 
glomus.] 

1.  A  thick,  short  piece  of  wocul,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance ;  a  shapeless  mass.  Hence  dumper,  a  clot  or 
clod. 

2.  A  cluster  of  tre«s  or  shrubs  ;  formerly  written 
Plump.  In  some  parts  of  England,  it  is  an  adjective 
signifying  lazy,  unltandy.  Balle.y. 

3.  The  compressed  clav  of  coal  strata.      Brande. 
CLUMP' 


The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata 
IP'ER,  v.  t.    To  form  into  clumps  t 
CLUMPS,  7i.    [from  clump.]    A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  num- 
skull.    [Vulgar.]  Batley. 
CLUM'SI-LY,  ado.    [from  clumsy.]    In  a  clumsy  man- 
ner; awkwardly;  in  an  unhandy  manner;  without 
readiness,  dexterity,  or  grace. 


grip 

illl'll 


CLY 

CLUM'SI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  short  and 
thick,  and  moving  heavily  ;  awkwardness;  unhand- 
iness ;  ungainliness  ;  want  of  readiness,  nimbleness, 
or  dexterity.  Collier. 

CLUM'SY,  a.+ffrom  clump,  lump.]  Properly,  short  and 
thick,  like  a  dump  or  lump.     Hence, 

2.  Moving  heavily,  slowly,  or  awkwardly  ;  as, 
clumsy  fingers. 

3.  Awkward  ;  ungainly  ;  unhandy  ;  artless  ;  with- 
out readiness,  dexterity,  or  grace  ;  as,  a  clumsy  man  ; 
a  clumsy  fellow. 

4.  Ill-made  ;  badly  constructed  ;  as,  a  clumsy  gar- 
ment ;  clumsy  verse. 

CLUNCH,  7i.  Among  miners,  indurated  clay,  found 
in  coal-pits  next  to  the  coal.  Rinnan.     Bailey. 

f  1,1  'St:,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Clino,  which  see. 

CLUNG,  v.i.     To  shrink.     [Not  used.]     See  Cling. 

CLu'NI-AC,  7i.  One  of  a  reformed  order  of  Benedic- 
tine monks,  so  called  from  Cluni,  in  Burgundy. 

CLUS'TER,  n.  [Sax.  cluster.  It  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  close,  L.  elausus,  claustrum,  claudo,  a  collect- 
ing or  crowding  together  ;  Sw.  klasa,  a  cluster  of 
tpes  ;  Dan.  klasc.  The  latter,  in  orthography,  co- 
irly  with  class.  In  Welsh,  clws  is  compact, 
neat  ;  clysa,  to  make  compact  ;  clwys  is  a  close.] 

1.  A  bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  or  joined  together ;  a  knot ;  as,  a  duster  of 
raisins. 

2.  A  number  of  individuals  or  things  collected  or 
gathered  into  a  close  body ;  as,  a  cluster  of  bees  ;  a 
cluster  of  people.  Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  A  number  of  things  situated  near  each  other; 
as,  a  cluster  of  governments  in  Italv.      J.  Adams. 

CLUS'TER,   v.  i.     To  grow  in  clusters  ;  to  gather  or 
unite  in  a  bunch,  or  bunches  ;  as,  clustering  grapes. 
Milton. 
2.  To  collect  into  masses  ;  as,  the  men  cluster  to- 
gether ;  the  clustering  snow.  Thomson. 

CLUS'TER,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  bunch  or  close 
body. 

CLUS'TER-ED,  pp  or  a.  Collected  into  a  cluster,  or 
crowd  ;  crowded. 

CLUS'TER-GRaPE,  7i.    A  small,  black  grape. 

Mortimer. 

CLUS'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Growing  in  a  cluster,  or 
in  bunches ;  uniting  in  a  bunch,  or  in  a  flock,  crowd, 
or  close  body. 

CLUS'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  clusters. 

CLUS'TER- Y,  a.     Growing  in  clusters.        Johnson. 
2.  Full  of  clusters.  Bailey. 

CLUTCH,  v.  t.  [This  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of 
Sax.  Iteccan,  to  seize,  whence  geleccan,  id.  If  not, 
I  know  not  its  origin.  It  may  be  allied  to  lock  and 
latch.] 

1.  To  double  in  the  fingers  and  pinch  or  compress 
them  together ;  to  clinch.  [If  n  is  not  radical  in 
clinch,  this  may  be  from  tin  same  root.] 

2.  To  seize,  clasp,  or  grip,  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to 
clutch  a  dagger  ;  to  clutch  prey.  Shak.     Herbert. 

3.  To  seize  or  grasp ;  as,  to  clutch  the  globe  at  a 
grasp.  Collier. 

CLUTCH,  7i.     A  griping  or  pinching  with  the  fingers  ; 

seizure ;  grasp. 
2.  A  projecting  tooth,  or  other  piece  of  machinery, 

for  connecting  shafts  with  each  other,  or  with  wheels, 

so  as  to  be  disengaged  at  pleasure.  HebcrU 

CLUTCU'ED,  (klucht,)  pp.     Seized;  grasped. 
CLUTCH'ES,  «.  pi.  The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious 

animal,  as  of  a  cat  or  dog. 
2.  The  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or  cruelty, 

or  of  power.  Hudibras.     Still 'ing fleet.' 

CLUTCiriNG,  ppr.     Seizing  with  the  hand. 
CLUT'TER,  7i.     [W.  cluder,  a  heap  or  pile,  from  clu- 

daw,  to  bear,  to  bring  together,  to  heap.    It  has  the 

elements  of  L.  claudo.] 

1.  A  confused  assemblage ;  as,  a  clutter  of  words. 

'  L'Atrangt. 

2.  Noise  ;    bustle.      [This  sense  seems  allied 


clatter,  but  it 

England.] 
CLUT'TER,  v.  t. 

fill  with  things 

to  clutter  the  hoi; 
CLUT'TER,  v.  i. 


the 


To  make  a  1 


:  of  the  word  in  New 


or  fill  with  con- 


The  English  lexicographers  explain  this  word  by 
naise  and  bustle,  but  probably  by  mistake. 
CLUT'TER-£D,  pp.    Encumbered  with  things  in  dis- 
order. 
CLUT'TER-ING,  ppr.    Encumbering  with  things  in 
CLYP'E-ATE,  a.     [h.  clypeus,  a  shield.]      [confusion. 

Shaped  like  a  Roman  buckler. 
CLYS'MIC,  a.     [Gr.  KXvapa.] 

Washing  ;  cleansing. 
CLYS'TER,  re.     [Gr.  xXvarap,  from  K>vrta,  to  wash  or 
cleanse  ;  L.  clyster ;  D.  klhsteer ;  G.  Idystier ;  Fr.  clis- 
tere ;  Dan.  klisteer.] 

An  injection  ;  a  liquid  substance  injected  into  the 
lower  intestines,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine 
discharges,  relieving  from  costiveness,  and  cleansing 
the  bowels.  Sometim  -s  it  is  administered  to  nourish 
and  support  patients  who  can  not  swallow  aliment. 
CLYS'TER-IZE,  v.  t.    To  mply  a  clyster. 
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CLYS'TER-PIPE,  n.     A  tube  or  pipe  used  for  injec- 

CLYS'TER-WISE,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  clyster. 
CO  ;  a  prefix,  signifying  with,  in  conjunction.     [See 

CO-A-CERV'aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  coacervo;  am  and  acervo, 
to  heap  up  ;  acerou-s,  a  heap.] 

To  heap  up  ;  to  pile.     [Little  used.] 

CO-A-CERV'ATE,  a.     [L.  coacervatus.] 

Heaped  ;  raised  into  a  pile  ;  collected  into  a  crowd  ; 
accumulated.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

CO-AC-ER-Va'TION,  71.  Tne  act  of  heaping,  or  state 
of  being  heaped  together.     [  Little  used.]       Bacon. 

COACH,  ?i.  [Fr.  cache;  Arm.  coich;  It.  cocchio,  a  coach 
or  coach-box ;  Sp.  cache,  a  coach  and  a  coasting- 
barge  ;  Port,  cache  ;  D.  koets,  a  coach  and  a  couch  ;  G. 
kutsclie.  This  word  seems  to  be  radically  a  couch  or 
bed,  (Fr.  couche,  coucher,)  a  covered  bed,  on  wheels, 
for  conveying  the  infirm.] 

A  close  vehicle  for  commodious  traveling,  borne  on 
four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals. 
It  differs  from  a  chariot,  in  having  seats  in  front  as 
well  as  behind.  It  is  a  carriage  of  state,  or  for  pleas- 
ure, or  for  traveling. 

Hackney-coach  ;    a  coach  kept  for  hire.      In  some 
cities,  they  aie  licensed  by  authority,  and  numbered, 
and  the  rates  of  fare  fixed  by  law. 
Mail-coach;  a  coach  that  carries  the  public  mails. 
Stage-coach;   a  coach  that  regularly  conveys  pas- 
sengers from  town  to  town.     [See  Stage.] 

COACH,  j  7i.     An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of  war, 

COUCH,  j  near  the  stern,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  poop.  Mar.  Diet. 

CoACH,  v.  t.    To  can  j  ...  a  coach.  Pope. 

COACH-BOX,  n.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  a 
coach  sits.  Arbuthnot. 

CoACH'FUL,  7i.     As  many  in  a  coach  as  it  will  hold. 

CoACH'-IilRE,  re.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  hired 
coach.  Dryden. 

COACH-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  in  drawing 
coaches. 

COACH'-HOUSE,  7t.  A  house  to  shelter  a  coach 
from  the  weather.  Swift. 

CoACH'-M  AK-ER,  71.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  coaches.  Swift. 

COACH'MAN,  n.    The  person  who  drives  a  coach. 

COACH'MAN-SHIP,  n.    Skill  in  driving  coaches. 

Jenyns. 
CO-ACT',  v.  t.  To  act  together.  [Not  used.]  Shak. 
CO-ACT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Forced  ;    compelled.      [jYot 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

CO-ACTION,  71.  [L.  coactio,  coactus,  cogo  ;  con  and 
ago,  to  drive.] 

Force;  compulsion,  either  in  restraining  or  impel- 
ling. South. 
CO-ACT'IVE,  a.    Forcing  ;  compulsory ;   having  the 
power  to  impel  or  restrain.                               Ralegh. 
2.  Acting  in  concurrence.  Shale. 
CO-ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  compulsory  manner. 
CO-ADUU-MENT,  n.     Mutual  assistance. 
CO-AO'JU-TANT,  a.     [L.  con  and  adjutans,  hoping.] 
Helping;  nmtuall,  assisting  or  operating.    Philips. 
CO-AD-Ju'TOR,  vi.    [L.  con  and  adjutor,  a  helper  ;  ad- 
juto,  to  help.] 

1.  One  who  aids  another  ;  an  assistant ;  a  fellow- 
helper  ;  an  associate  in  operation. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  or  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties  of  another.     Johnson. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  assistant  of  a 
bishop  or  other  prelate.  Brande. 

CO-AD-Jtj'TOR-SHIP,  7i.    State  of  a  coadjutor ;  joint 

CO  AD-JO'TRIX,  7i.     A  female  assistant.      Smollett. 

CO-AD-JO'VAN-CY,  7i.  [L.  con  and  adjuvans  ;  adju- 
vo,  to  assist.] 

Joint  help  ;  assistance  ;  concurrent  aid  ;  co-opera- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

CO-AD -Xu'VANT,  71.  In  medicine,  an  ingredient  in 
a  prescription  designed  to  ftid  some  other  ingredient. 

CO-AD' U-N ATE,  a.      [L.  coadunatus  ;    con,   ad,  and 


the  natural  orders  of  plants  in  Sanuaais's  system. 
Martyn. 
CO-AD-tf-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  71.     [L.  con,  ad,  and 
uniis,  one.] 

The  union  of  different  substances  in  one  mass. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

CO-AD-VEN'TIIR-ER,  n.    A  fellow-adventurer. 

H->well. 
CO-AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.     To  convert  ground    nto   a 

forest.  Hcnot  11. 

CO-A'GENT,  77,    An  assistant  or  associate  in  an  act. 

Beaum. 
CO-AG-MENT',  v.  U      [L.  coagmento,  to  join  or  ce- 
ment ;  con  and  agmen,  a  compact  body,  from  ago,  to 
drive.] 
To  congregate  or  heap  together.     [JVot  used.] 

Olanville. 
CO-AG-MENT-A'TION,  71.     Collection  into  a  mass  or 
united  body  ;  union  ;  conjunction.     [Little  used.] 
B.  Jonson. 
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CO-AG-MENT'ED,  a.  Congregated  ;  heaped  together ; 
united  in  one  mass.     [Little  used.]  Glanville. 

CO-AG-U.-LA-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  co- 
agulated. Ure. 

CO-AG'U-LA-BT.E,  a.     [See  Coagulate.]    That  may 
be  concreted  ;  capable  of  congealing  or  changing  from 
a  liquid  to  an  inspissated  state  ;  as,  coagulable  lymph. 
Boyle. 

CO-AG'tl-LANT,  ?i.  That  which  produces  coagula- 
tion. Forsyth. 

CO-AG'TJ-LATE,  v.t.  [L.  coagulo  ;  Fr.  coaguler ;  It. 
coagulare ;  Sp.  coagular.  Usually  considered  as  from 
cogo,  eon  and  ago.  But  probably  the  last  component 
part  of  the  word  is  the  W.  ceulaw,  to  curdle,  the  root 
of  gelid  and  congeal.] 

To  concrete;  to  curdle;  to  congeal;  to  change 
from  a  fluid  into  a  fixed  substance,  or  solid  mass  ;  as, 
to  coagulate  blood  ;  rennet  coagulates  milk.  This 
wor  I  is  generally  applied  to  the  change  of  fluids  into 
substances  like  curd  or  butter,  of  a  moderate  con- 
sistence, but  not  hard  or  impenetrable. 

Bacon,    Arbuthnot. 

CO-AG'U-LATE  v.  i.  To  curdle  or  congeal  ;  to  turn 
from  a  fluid  into  a  consistent  state,  or  fixed  sub- 
stance ;  to  thicken.  Bacon.     Boi/le. 

CO-AG'U-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Concreted  ;  curdled. 

CO-AG'U-LA-TI\'U,  ppr.     Curdling;  congealing. 

eO-AG-LJ-LX'TION,  n.  The  act  of  changing  from  a 
fluid  to  a  fixed  state  ;  concretion  ;  the  state  of  being 
coagulated  ;  the  body  formed  by  coagulating. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

CO-AG'CJ-LA-TIVE,  o.  That  has  the  power  to  cause 
concretion.  Boyle. 

CO-AG'l|-LA-TOR,  n.  Thr  which  causes  coagula- 
tion. Jlrbuthnot. 

CO-AG'Q-LUM,  it.  A  coagulated  mass;  as  curd,  a 
clot  of  blood,  separated  by  cold,  acid,  &c. 

Encyc.     Coze. 

CO-AI'TI,  7!.    A  species  of  monkey  in  South  America. 

CoAK.     See  Coke. 

COAL,  77.  [Sax.  col  or  coll ;  G.  kohte ;  D.kool;  Dan. 
kul ;  Sw.  kol ;  It.  glial ;  Corn,  kolan ;  Russ.  ugol.  Q.U. 
Heb.  Snj.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  glowing,  raging, 
for  in   Dan.  kuler  signifies  to  blow  strong.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  combustible  substance, 
ignited,  burning,  or  chaired.  When  burning  or  ig- 
nited, it  is  called  a  line  coal,  or  burning  coal,  or  coal 
of  .tire.     When  the  fire  is  extinct,  it  is  called  charcoal. 

2.  In  the  language  of  chemists,  any  substance  con- 
taining oil,  which  has  been  exposed  to  a  fire  in  a 
close  vessel,  so  that  its  volatile  matter  is  exnelled, 
and  it  can  sustain  a  red  heat  without  further  decom- 
position. Encyc. 

3.  In  mineralogy,  a  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, found  in  the  earth,  and,  bv  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  fossil  coal.  It  is  divided  by  recent  min- 
eralogists into  three  species,  anthracite  or  glance 
coal,  black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  brown  coal  or 
lignite  ;  under  which  are  included  many  varieties, 
such  as  cannel  coal,  liovey  coal,  jet,  &c. 

COAL,  v  i.     To  burn  to  coal  or  cliarcoal ;  to  char. 

Carew.     Bacon. 
2    To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.    Camden. 
[Ms  ii  nrrh,  tins  word  is  little  nsed.] 
CoAL'-BaSK-ET,  n.    A  large  basket  for  carrying  or 

measuring  charcoal. 
COAL'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  a  coal ;  very  black. 

Dryden. 
t"OAL'-BOX,  71.    A  box  to  carrv  coal  to  the  fire.  Swift, 
CoAL'-FISH,  n.     A  species  of  Gadus  or  cod,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.     It  grows  to  the  length 
of  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half,  and  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds.     This  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers 
about  the  Orkneys,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Brit- 
ain. Vict,  of  ma.  Hist. 
€0  AL'-CART,  n.  A  cart  employed  in  conveying  coal. 
€6Aj_,'-E?-£D,  a.    Having  eves  as  black  as  a  coal. 
eoAL'-FlELD,   77.     A  field  for  coal  ;  a  bed  of  fossil 


'hich  coal  is  found. 
-HeAV'ER,  77.  One  who  is  employed  in  car- 
coal,  and  especially  in  discharging  it  from 
-HOD,  77.    A  kettle  for  coal.  [coal  ships. 

-HOUSE,  77.    A  house  or  shed  for  keeping  coal. 
-MEAS-URE,  (kole'mezh-ur,)  n.    The  meas- 


COM,' 
COAL' 
COAL' 

COAL' 

eoAL'. 


tb  tin-  attendant  rocks. 
ME'TER,  n.    One  appointed  to  measure  coals. 

CoAL'-MINE,  n.    A  mine  or  pit  containing  mineral 

CnAL'-MTN'ER,  n.    One  who  works  in  a  coal-mine. 

CoAL'-MOUSE,  77.  A  small  species  of  titmouse,  with 
a  black  head. 

COAL'-OF-FICE,  n.     An  office  o<"  a  coal-dealer. 

CoAL'-PlT,  77.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  place  where  charcoal  is  made. 

CSAL'-SCUT-TLE,  7j.     A  vessel  for  carrying  coal. 

CoAL'-SIIIP,  7t.  A  ship  employed  in  transporting 
coal. 

CoAL'-STONE,  7i.    A  kind  of  cannel  coal. 
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€oAL'-Y.\RD,  77.  An  inclosure  for  the  deposit  of  coal. 

CoAL'ER-Y,  n.  A  coal-mine,  coal-pit,  or  place  where 
coals  are  dug,  with  the  engines  and  machinery  used 
in  discharging  the  water  and  raising  the  coal.  Encyc. 

CO-A-LESCE',  (ko-a-less',)  v.  i.f  [L.  coalesce,  from 
coaleo ;  con  and  alesco,  from  alto,  or  vleo,  to  grow.] 

1.  To  grow  together  ;  to  unite,  as  separate  bodies, 
or  separate  parts,  into  one  body,  as  separate  bones  in 
an  infant,  or  the  fingers  or  toes.  Encyc. 

2.  To  unite  and  adhere  in  one  body  or  mass,  by 
spontaneous  approximation  or  attraction  ;  as,  vapors 
coalesce.  Mcwton. 

3.  To  unite  in  society,  in  a  more  general  sense. 

The  Jews  were  incapable  of  coalescing  with  other  nations. 

Campbell,  Prelim.  Dissert. 

€0-A-LES'CENCE,  n.    The  act  of  growing  together ; 

the  act  of  uniting  by  natural  affinity  or  attraction  ; 

the  state  of  being  united  ;  union  ;  concretion. 
CO-A-LES'CING,  ppr.     Growing  or  coming  together  ; 

uniting  in  a  body  or  mass  ;   uniting  and  adhering 

eO-A-LES'CEJXT,  a.    Growing  together ;  united. 

CoAL'IER,      j     SpprniIfT,„ 

eoAL'LIER,  j     See  Collier. 

CO'A-LITE,  7i.  t.    To  unite  or  coalesce.     [Not  in  use.] 
Bolin  trbroke. 

CO-A-LI"TION,  77.  Union  in  a  body  or  mass";  a  com- 
ing together,  as  of  separate  bodies  or  parts,  and  their 
union  in  one  body  or  mass;  as,  a  coalition  of  atoms 
or  particles.  Bentley. 

2.  Union  of  individual  persons,  parties,  or  states. 

eO-A-LI"TION-IST,  )  77.     One  who  joins  or  promotes 

€OA-LI"TION-ER,    j      a  coalition. 

CO-ALLS',  77.  A  joint  ally;  as,  the  subject  of  a 
co-ally.  Kent. 

CoAL'Y,  a.  Like  coal;  containing  coal;  of  the  na- 
ture of  coal.  Milton. 

CoAM'INGS,  77.  pi.     In  ships,   the  raised  borders  or 
edges  of  the  hatches,  made  to  prevent  water  from 
running  into  the  lower  apartments  from  the  deck. 
Mar.  Diet. 

CO-AN-NEX',  7i.  t.     To  annex  with  something  else. 

CO-AP-PRE-HEND',  v.  t.  To  apprehend  with  another. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

CO-AP-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  coti  and  apto,  to  fit.] 

The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  each 
other.  Boyle. 

CO-A-liCT',  I         ,        rr  ,  .  ,     a 

€0-A  RCT'ATE,  j  "■  u     l>  coarc,n  '  con  an<1  arct0-l 

1.  To  press  together  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  straiten  ;  to 
confine  closely.  Bacon. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine.  Jlyliffe. 
CO-AR€T'ATE,a.  Pressed  together.  Humble. 
eO-ARC-TA'TION,  n.     Confinement;   restraint  to  a 

narrow  space.  Bacon. 

2.  Pressure  ;  contraction.  Ray. 

_  3.  Restraint  of  liberty.  Bramhall. 

COARSE,  a.     [This  word  may  be  allied  to  gross,  and 

the  Latin  crassus  ;  for  similar  transpositions  of  letters 

1.  Thick  ;  large  or  gross  in  bulk  ;  comparatively 
of  large  diameter  ;  as,  coarse  thread  or  yarn  ;  coarse 
hair;  coarse  sand.  This  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  ;  opposed  to  fine  or  slender. 
Hence, 

2.  Thick  ;  rough  ;  or  made  of  coarse  thread  or 
yarn  ;  as,  coarse  cloth. 

3.  Not  refined  ;  not  separated  from  grosser  parti- 
cles or  impurities  ;  as,  coarse  metal ;  coarse  glass. 

Shak. 

4.  Rude  ;   rough  ;   unrefined  ;   uncivil ;   as,  coarse 

5.  Gross ;  not  delicate.  [manners. 

The  coarser  tie  of  human  law.  Thomson. 

6.  Rude  ;  rough  ;  unpolished  ;  inelegant ;  applied 
to  language.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  nicely  expert ;  not  accomplished  by  art  or 
education  ;  as,  a  coarse  practitioner.         Jlrbuthnot. 

8.  Mean;  not  nice;  not  refined  or  elegant ;  as,  a 
coarse  perfume  ;  a  coarse  diet. 

COARSE'LY,  adv.  Roughly  ;  without  fineness  or  re- 
finement; rudely;  inelegantly;  uncivilly;  meanly; 
without  art  or  polish.  Brown.     Dryden. 

COARSE'NESS,  71.  Largeness  of  size  ;  thickness  ; 
as,  the  coarseness  of  thread. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  made  of  coarse  thread  or 
yarn  ;  whence  thickness  and  roughness ;  as,  the 
coarseness  of  cloth. 

3.  Unrefined  state;  the  state  of  being  mixed  with 
gross  particles  or  impurities  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of 
glass.  Bacon. 

4.  Roughness  ;  grossness  ;  rudeness  ;  applied  to 
manners;  as,  the  coarseness  of  a  clown.  OartJi. 

5.  Grossness  ;  want  of  refinement  or  delicacy ; 
want  of  polish  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of  expression  or 
of  language.  L'Estrange. 

6.  Meanness ;  want  of  art  in  preparation  ;  want 
of  nicety  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of  food  or  of  raiment. 

Co  UiS'lCR,  a.;  comp.  of  Coa'.se. 
eOARS'EST,  a.;  superl.  of  ooarse. 
CO-AS-SESS'OR,  7t.     [Sec  Assess.]     A  joint  assessor. 
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Fr.  cote,  old  Fr.  coste;  It.  casta;  Sp.  casta;  Port.  id. 
D.  kust ;  G.  knstc.  Hence,  to  accost.  See  Class  Gs, 
No.  18,  25,  67.  The  word  properly  signifies  a  side, 
limit,  border,  the  exterior  part,  from  extension.] 

1.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border,  of  a  country, 
as  in  Scripture :  "  From  the  river  to  the  uttermost 
sea  shall  your  coast  be."  Dcat.  xi.  "  And  ships 
shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim."  JVum.  xxiv. 
Hence  the  word  may  signify  the  whole  countiy 
within  certain  limits.     Ex.  x.  4. 

2.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  to  the  sea; 
the  sea-shore.  This  is  the  more  common  application 
of  the  word  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  for  sea-coast, 
the  border  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  is  never  used  for 
the  bank  of  a  river. 

3.  A  side  ;  applied  to  objects  indefinitely,  by  Bacon 
and  Newton.  [This  is  a  correct  use  of  the  word,  but 
now  obsolete.] 

4.  The  country  near  the  sea-shore;  as,  populous 
towns  along  the  coast. 

The  coast  is  clear,  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  signifying, 
the  danger  is  over  ;  the  enemies  have  inarched  off, 
or  left  the  coast.  Dn/den. 

COAST,  v.  i.  To  sail  near  a  coast ;  to  sail  by  or  near 
the  shore,  or  in  sight  of  land. 

The  aucienLs  c<ia>0:<l  ■■nty  in  111  -ir  navigation.  ArbuOlnot. 

2.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country. 
CoAST,  v.  t.    To  sail  by  or  near  to ;  as,  to  coast  the 
American  shore. 
2.  To  draw  near ;  to  approach  ;  to  follow.     [OZ>s.] 
Spenser. 
CoAST'-ROCK,  71.     A  rock  on  a  coast.       Coleridoe. 
CoAST'-SED'I-MENT,    n.      Sediment  lodged   on  a 

coast.  Phillips. 

Co\ST'ED,  pp.     Sailed  by. 

COAST'ER,  7i.  One  who  sails  near  the  shore.  Dryden. 
2.  A  vessel  that  is  employed  in  sailing  along  a 
coast,  or  is  licensed  to  navigate  ur  f  radi'  from  port  to 
port  in  the  same  country."  In  the  United  Slates, 
coasting  vessels  of  twenty  tuns  burden  and  upward 
must  be  enrolled  at  the  custom-house. 
CSAST'ING,    ppr.   or   a.      Sailing   along  or  near  a 

€6AST'ING,  n.  The  act  of  sailing  along  or  near  a 
shore. 

2.  The,  sport  of  sliding  down  a  hill-side,  upon 
sleds  or  sledges,  in  winter.  [Used  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  also  in  New  Brunswick,  where  this  appli- 
cation of  the  weril  mav  possiblv  have  originated  among 
the  Acadians,  from  c  he,  oil  i-'r.  coste,  a  hill-side.— EL] 

CSAST'ING-PI'LOT,  n.  A  pdot  who  conducts  ves- 
sels along  a  coast. 

CoAST'ING-TRADE,  n.  The  trade  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  different  ports  of  the  same  country, 
or  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  as  distinguished  from 
foreign  trade. 

CoAST'ING-VES'SEL,  n.  A  vessel  employed  in 
coasting  ;  a  coaster. 

CoAST'WlSE,  adv.     By  way  of  or  along  the  coast, 

C6AT,  n.  [Fr.  cotte;  It.  com;  Ir.  cota;  Corn,  lata'; 
Pol.  kotz.  It  may  be  from  the  root  of  the  Russ. 
kutayu,  to  cover,  and  be  allied  to  hat.  The  primary 
sense  may  he,  that  which  is  spread  over  or  put  on. 
But  such  words  are  sometimes  from  verbs  which  sig- 
nify to  strip,  or  to  repel.  The  Gr.  KtvOm  has  the 
like  elements,  but  the  sense  seems  to  be,  to  with- 
draw. I  question  whether  coat  lias  any  connection 
with  the  Shemitic  |ro,  Gr.  X'™1'.  a  tunic.  This 
word  in  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  flax.] 

1.  An  upper  garment,  of  whatever  material  it  may 
be  made.  The  word  is,  in  modern  times,  generally 
applied  to  the  garment  worn  by  men  next  over  the 
vest. 

God  made  rv.als  el's], m  :vie I  clothed  them. — Gen.  iii. 
Jacob  made  Job   |  Ii  a  coal  ol  many  colors. —  Gen.  xxxvii. 

Goliath  w.is  arini'd  w  nil  a  coal  ol  mail. —  1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  A  petticoat ;  a  garment  worn  by  infants  or  young 
children.  Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  of  men,  indi- 
cating the  order  or  office. 

Men  of  liii  con:  *!ieuM  le  minding  ili-ir  prayers.  S'jijl. 

So  we  say,  "  men  of  his  c?o(/i." 

4.  External  covering,  as  the  fur  or  hair  of  a  beast, 
the  skin  of  serpents,  the  wool  of  sheep,  &c.     Milton. 

5.  A  tunic  of  the  eye  ;  a  membrane  that  serves  as 
a  cover ;  a  tegument.  Derham. 

6.  The  division  or  layer  of  a  bulbous  root ;  as,  the 
coats  of  an  onion. 

7.  A  cover ;  a  layer  of  any  substance  covering 
another;  as,  a  coat  of  tar,  pitch,  or  varnish;  a  coat 
of  canvas  round  a  mast ;  a  coat  of  tin-foil. 

*8.  That  on  which  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed, 
usually  called  a  coat  of  arms.  Anciently,  knights 
wore  a  habit  over  their  arms,  reaching  as  low  as  the 
navel,  open  at  the  sides,  with  short  sleeves,  on  which 
were  the  armories  of  the  knights,  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  enameled  with  beaten  tin  of 
various  colors.  This  habit  was  diversified  with 
bands  and  fillets  of  several  colors,  placed  alternately, 
and  called  devices,  as  being  divided  and  composed  of 
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several  pieces  sewed  together.    The  representation 
of  these  is  still  called  a  coat  of  arms. 
*9.  A  coat  of  mail,  is  a  piece  of  armor,  in  form  of  a 
shirt,  consisting  of  a  network  of  iron  rings. 

10.  A  card  ;  a  coat-card,  is  one  on  which  a  king, 
queen,  or  knave,  is  painted. 

COAT,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  spread  over  with  a  layer  of 
any  substance  ;  as,  to  coat  a  retort ;  to  coat  a  ceiling; 
to  coat  a  vial. 

2.  To  cover  with  cloth  or  canvas ;  as,  to^  coat  a 
mast,  or  a  pump 

tfoAT'-All-MOK,  n.  A  coat  of  arms  ;  armorial  en- 
signs. Blackstone.     Shenstone. 

t'(5AT'-€ARD,  n.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure,  viz., 
th  ;  king,  queen,  or  knave ;  now  corrupted  into  Court- 
card.  Smart. 

CoAT-EE',  n.    A  coat  with  short  flaps. 

CoAT'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  coat ;  loricated  ;  cov- 
ered or  overspread  with  any  thing  that  defends; 
clothed  with  a  membrane. 

2.  a.  Having  concentric  coats  or  layers,  as  a  bul- 
bous root.  Marty  n. 

CO-A'Tl,  n.  An  animal  of  South  America,  resembling 
the  raccoon,  but  with  a  longer  body  and  neck, 
shorter  fur,  and  smaller  eyes  ;  the  Vioerra  nasaa  of 
Linnaius. 

CoAT'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  coat ;  overspread- 

CoAT'ING,  n.  A  covering,  or  the  act  of  covering ; 
lorication  ;  any  substance  spread  over  for  cover  or 
defense  ;  as,  the  coating  of  a  retort  or  of  a  vial.    ' 

2.  Cloth  for  coats  ;  as,  merchants  advertise  an  as- 
sortment of  coatings. 

COAX,  v.  t.  [VV.  cocrn,  to  fondle,  to  cocker  ;  cocyr,  a 
coaxing,  indulgence ;  Sp.  cocar,  to  make  wry  faces, 

To  wheedle  ;  to  flatter ;  to  soothe,  appease,  or  per- 
suade by  flattery  and  fondling  ;  to  lead  on  by  kind 
treatment ;  to  bring  about  by  management.  [A  col- 
loquial word.]  L'  Estrange. 

t!oAX'£D,  (k5xt,)  pv.    Soothed  or  persuaded  by  flat- 

COAX'ER,  n.     A  wheedler  ;  a  flatterer,  [tery. 

CoAX'ING,  ppr.     Wheedling;  flattering. 

€6AX'ING,  n.  The  act  of  wheedling  or  leading  on 
by  kind  treatment;  managing. 

CoAX'ING-LY,  ado.     By  coaxing. 

COB,  n.  [VV.  cob  or  cop,  a  top  or  tuft,  a  thump  ;  Gr. 
Kvfiii ;  G.  kopf,  the  head  ;  D.  hop ;  Sax.  cop.] 

1.  The  top  or  head  ;  a  covetous  wretch  ;  a  foreign 
coin.  Bailey. 

[In  these  senses,  not  used  in  America.] 

2.  In  America,  t lie  receptacle  of  tie'  maize,  or  Amer- 
ican corn  ;  a  shoot  in  form  of  a  pin  or  spike,  on 
which  grows  the  corn  in  rows.  This  receptacle, 
with  the  corn,  is  called  the  ear. 

3.  A  sea-fowl,  the  sea-cob.  [It.  gabbiano,  a  cob, 
Bea-mew,  or  gull.] 

4.  A  ball  or  pellet  for  feeding  fowls.  Bailey. 

5.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  spider.  Old  Dutch 
hop,  or  koppr,  a  spider,  retained  in  koppespin,  spinue- 
kop,  a  spider. 

6.  A  close-built,  strong,  hardy  kind  of  pony. 

7.  Clay  mixed  with  straw  ;  as,  in  cob-ioalls,  which 
are  used  in  constructing  cottages  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

8.  A  large  cobble  stone.  Rich.  Diet. 
BOB,  v.  t.     Among  sailors  and  soldiers,  to  punish  by 

striking  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  or  with 
a  board.  Mar.  Diet. 

<!5'BALT,  n.  [D.  cobalt.  This  is  said  to  be  the  G. 
kobold,  a  goblin,  the  demon  of  the  mines  ;  so  called 
by  miners,  because  cobalt  was  troublesome  to  miners, 
and  at  first  its  value  was  not  known.] 

A  metal  of  a  reddish-gray  or  grayish-white  color, 
very  brittle, of  a  fine,  close  grain,  compact,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  It  crystallizes  in  bundles  of 
needles,  arranged  one  over  another.  It  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state  ;  but  usually  as  an  oxyd,  or 
combined  with  arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron, 
&x.  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  the  following  spe- 
cies, viz.,  arsenical  cobalt,  of  a  white  color,  passing  to 
steel  gray  ;  its  texture  is  granular,  and  when  heated, 
it  exhales  the  odor  of  garlic  ;  gray  cobalt,  a  com- 
pound of  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphur,  of  a 
white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  red, ;  its  structure  is 
foliated,  and  its  crystals  have  a  cube  for  their  prim- 
itive form  ;  stilphurct  of  cobalt,  compact  and  massive 
in  its  structure;  oxyd  of  cobalt,  brown,  or  brown- 
ish-black, generally  friable  and  earthy  ;  sulphate  and 
arseniate  of  cobalt,  both  of  a  red  or  peach-blossom 
color,  the  form -r  soluble  in  water.  The  impure  oxyd 
of  cobalt  is  called  toffee;  but  when  fused  with  three 
parts  of  silicious  sand  and  an  alkaline  flux,  it  is 
converted  into  a  blur  glass,  called  small.  The  great 
use  of  cobalt  is  to  give  a  permanent  blue  color  to 
glass  and  enamels  upon  metals,  porcelain,  and 
earthen  wares.  Fourcroy.  Encyc.  Cleaocland. 
Cobalt-bloom;  acicular  arseniate  of  cobalt. 
Cobalt-crust ;  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

CO-BjVLT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  cobalt,  or  consisting 
of  it;  resembling  cobalt,  or  containing  it. 

eO'BALT-INE,  n.  A  en  siatiie.eil  mineral,  of  a  silver 
or  yellowish  color,  composed  chiefly  of  the  arseniate 
and  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  Dana. 
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COB'BING,  n.    A  beating  on  the  breech  with  a  flat 

piece  of  wood. 
COB'BLE,  k.     A  small  fish  boat.     W.  Scott.  [Scottish.] 
eOB'BLE,  (    n.     [Eng.   copple.     This    seems 

COB'BLE-SToNE,  j  to  be  of  Welsh  origin,  VV. 
cub,  a  mass,  a  cube,  or  cob,  cop,  head,  top.] 

A  roundish  stone;  a  pebble;  supposed  to  be  a 
fragment,  rounded  by  the  attrition  of  water.  We 
give  this  name  to  stones  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  lien's  egg  or  smaller,  to  that  of  large  paving 
stones.  These  stones  are  called  by  the  English 
copple-stones,  and  bowlder-stones,  or  bowlders.  The 
latter  name  is  among  us  known  only  in  books. 

€OB'BLE,  v.  U  [In  Persic,  ,}L>  ».£=>  kobal,  is  a  shoe- 
maker.] 

1.  To  make  or  mend  coarsely,  as  shoes  ;  to  botch. 

Shak. 

2.  To  make  or'  do  clumsily  or  unhandily ;  as,  to 
cobble  rhymes.  Dryden. 

COB'BLER,  n.    A  mender  of  shoes.  Addison. 

2.  A  clumsy  workman.  Shak. 

3.  A  mean  person.  Dryden. 
COB'BLES,  (kob'blz,)  n.  pi.    Lumps  of  coal  from  the 

size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  foot-ball.  Brandc. 

COB'BLING,  ppr.     Mending  coarsely. 
COB'BY,  a.     Stout  ;  bri*.     [Not  in  use.]     Chaucer. 
eOB'CAL,  n.     A  sandal  worn  by  ladies  in  the  East. 
eOB'CoALS    or    eOB'BLES,   n.   pi.      Large    round 

eO-KEL-LIG'ER-ENT,  a.  [See  Belligerent.]  Car- 
rying on  war  in  conjunction  with  another  power; 
ordinarily,  in  accordance  with  some  previous  ar- 
rangement or  stipulation. 

€0-BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,  n.  A  nation  or  state  that  car- 
ries on  war  in  connection  with  another. 

€OB'I-RON,  (kob'I-urn,)  7i.  [See  Cob.]  An  andiron 
with  a  knob  at  the  top.  Bacon. 

CO-BISH'OP,   n.     A  joint  or  coadjutant  bishop. 

OOB'LE,  n.     [Sax.  cuople.]  [Ayliffe. 

A  boat  used  in  the  herring  fishery. 

COB'LoAF,  7i.  [Sax.  cop  and  loaf]  A  loaf  that  is 
irregular,  uneven,  or  crusty  ;  applied  also  to  personal 
appearance.  Gilbert. 

COB'NUT,  n.  A  boy's  play,  or  a  hazel-nut  so  called, 
used  in  play  ;  the  conquering  nut.       Ash.     Barret. 

CO-BOOSE',  71.     See  Caboose. 

COB'SToNE,  it.     See  Cobble. 

COB'SWAN,  7i.  [coft,  head,  and  swan.]  The  head  or 
leading  swan.  B.  Jonson. 

COB'-WALL,  7».  A  wall  made  of  unburnt  clay,  mixed 
with  straw.  Brande. 

COB'WEB,  n.  [cob  or  koppe,  a  spider;  D.  spinnekop ; 
Sax.  atter-copjiu,  poison  spider.  In  Ch.  'O'O,  is  a 
spider's  web.] 

1.  The  line,  thread,  or  filament  which  a  spider 
spins  from  its  abdomen  ;  the  network  spread  by  a 
spider  to  catch  its  prey.     Hence, 

2.  Any  snare,  implying  insidiousness  and   weak- 

ln  this  sense,  it  is  used  adjectively,  or  in  composi- 
tion, for  thin,  flimsy  ;   as,  a  cobweb  law. 

Dryden.     Swift. 
Or  slender,  feeble  ;  as,  the  cobweb  thread  of  life. 
Buckminster. 
COB'WEB-BED,   (kob'webd,)  a.     In  botany,  covered 
with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence.  Martyn. 

2.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 
COB'WEB-Y,  a.     Covered  with  cobwebs.      Hooker. 
CO'CA,  71.     A   highly    stimulating    narcotic,  the  dried 
leaf  of  the  Erythroiylon  coca,  a  plant  found  wild  in 
Peru.  P.  Cyc. 

COC-AGNE',  (kok-ane',)  n.  An  imaginary  country  of 
idleness,  luxury,  and  delight.  Hence  applied  to 
London  and  its  suburbs.  Smart. 

Co'CA-LOiN,  7i.    A  large  cocoon,  of  a  weak  texture. 

Encyc. 
eOC-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  coccus  and  /era,  to  bear  ; 
Gr.  K(iTcic'is,a  berry,  grain,  or  seed,  or  a  red  berry 
used  in  dyeing  ;  VV.  coc,  red. 

Bearing  or  producing  berries  ;  as,  cocciferous  trees 
or  plants.  Quincy. 

eOC'CO-LITE,  7i.  [Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry,  and  Aitios,  a 
stone.] 

A  variety  of  augite  or  pyroxene  ;  called  by  Haiiy, 
granuliform  pyroxene.  Its  color  is  usually  some 
shade  of  green.  It  is  composed  of  granular,  distinct 
concretions,  easily  separable,  some  of  which  present 
the  appearance  of  crystals  whose  angles  and  edges 
have   been   obliterated. 

Clcaveland.     Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 
eOC'CU-LUS  IN'DI-CUS,  n.    [L.]    The  fruit  of  the 
Anamirta  paniculata,  a  narcotic,  emetic,  and  cathar- 
tic, often  added  in  small  quantity  to  malt  liquors. 
COCCYX,,,.     [Gr.  „-.,„„(.] 

In  anatomy,  a  small  bone  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  os  sacrum. 
COCH'I-NeAL,  7t.  [Sp.  cochinilla,  a  wood-louse,  and 
an  insect  used  in  dyeing  ;  It.  coeciniglia  ;  Fr.  coche- 
nilie ;  from  the  Gr.  kokk<>$,  as  the  cochineal  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  grain  or  seed  of  a  plant, 
and  this  word  was  formerly  defined  to  be  the  grain 
of  the  Ilex  glandifera.  See  Gregoir's  Armoric  Dic- 
tionary.] 
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An  insect,  the  Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  of  America,  particularly  of  Oaxaca,  in 
Mexico.  It  is  found  on  several  species  of  cactus,  par- 
ticularly on  that  called  Nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree.  The 
female,  which  alone  is  valued  for  its  color,  is  ill- 
shaped,  tardy,  and  stupid  ,  the  male  is  small,  slender, 
and  active.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  tick.  At  a  suitable 
time,  these  insects  are  gathered  and  put  in  u  put, 
where  they  are  confined  for  some  time,  and  Jien 
killed  by  the  application  of  heat.  These  insects, 
thus  killed,  form  a  mass  or  drug,  which  is  the  proper 
cochineal  of  the  shops.  It  is  used  in  giving  red  colors, 
especially  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  for  making  car- 
mine. It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  as  a  cardiac, 
sudorific,  alexipharmic,  and  febrifuge  ;  but  is  now 
used  only  to  give  a  color  to  tinctures,  &c.  Encyc. 
eOCH-LE-AR'I-FORM,   a.     Having  the  form   of  a 

snail-shell,  or  of  the  ear.  Dana. 

COCH'LE-A-RY,     )  a.     [L.  cochlea,  a  screw,  the  shell 
eO€H'LE-ATE,  of  a   snail;  Gr.  koxXoc,   from 

COCH'LE-A-TED,  )      ko\>»-<,  to  turn  or  twist.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  screw  ;  twisted  like  a  snail- 


A  fossil  shell,  having  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  snail 

Morin. 

COCK,  n.    [Sax.  coc  ;  Fr.  coq  ;  Arm.  gocq  ;  Sans,  kuka , 

Slav,  kokosch.     The   sense  is,  that  which  sheets  out 

,  or  up ;  It.  coeca,  the  tip  of  a  spindle,  the  top  or  crown  ; 

1.  The  male  of  birds,  particularly  of  gallinaceous 
or  domestic  fowls,  which,  having  no  appropriate  ot 
distinctive  name,  are  called  dunghill  fowls,  or  bant 
door  fowls. 

2.  A  weather-cock  ;  a  vane  in  shape  of  a  cock. 
[It  is  usually  called  a  weather-cock.]  [Shak. 

3.  A  spout;  an  instrument  to  draw  out  ordischurge 
liquor  from  a  cask,  vat,  or  pipe  ;  so  named  from  its 
projection. 

4.  The  projecting  corner  of  a  hat.  Addison. 

5.  A  small  conical  pile  of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shed- 
ding rain,  called  in  England  a  cop.  When  hay  is 
dry,  and  rolled  together  for  carting,  the  heaps  are  not 
generally  called  cocks,  at  least  not  in  New  England. 
A  large  conical  pile  is  called  a  stack. 

6.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  Chambers. 

7.  The  needle  of  a  balance.        Bailey.     Johnson. 

8.  The  piece  which  covers  the  balance  in  a  clock 
or  watch.  Bailey. 

9.  The  notch  of  an  arrow.     [It.  caeca.]   Johnson. 

10.  The  part  of  a  musket  or  other  fire-arm,  to 
which  a  flint  is  attached,  and  which,  being  impelled 
by  a  spring,  strikes  fire  and  opens  the  pan  at  the 
same  time. 

11.  A  small  boat.  [VV.  ewe,  Ir.  coca,  D.  and  Dan. 
kaag,  It.  cocca.]  It  is  now  called  a  cock-boat,  which 
is  tautology,  as  cock  itself  is  a  boat. 

12.  A  leader  ;  a  chief  man. 


13.  Cock-crowing  ;  the  time  when  cocks  crow  in 
the  morning.  Shak. 

Cock-a-hoop,  or  cock-on-the-hoop  ;  a  phrase  denoting 
triumph ;  triumphant ;  exulting.  [tlu.  Fr.  <;,«/  d 
huppc.     Bailey.]  Camden.     Shak.     Hudibras. 

Cock  and  a  bull ;  a  phrase  applied  to  tedious,  trifling 
stories. 
COCK,  7,.  t.     To  set  erect ;  to  turn  up  ;  as,  to  cock  the 
nose  or  ears.  Addison. 

2.  To  set  the  brim  of  a  hat  so  as  to  make  sharp 
corners  or  points ;  or  to  set  up  with  an  air  of  pert- 
ness.  Prior. 

3.  To  make  up  hay  in  small  conical  piles. 

4.  To  set  or  draw  back  the  cock  of  a  gun,  in  order 
to  fire.  Dryden. 

COCK,  v.  i.    To  hold  up  the  head  ;  to  strut ;  to  look 
big,  port,  or  menacing.  Dryden.     Addison. 

2.  To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks.     [Little  used.] 

3.  To  cocker.     [Not  in  use.]  [B.  Jonson. 
€OCK-ADE',  7i.       [Fr.    cocarde;    Sp.    cocarda;    Port. 

cocar,  or  cocarda.] 

A  ribbon  or  knot  of  ribbon,  or  something  similar, 
worn  on  the  hat,  usually  by  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  sometimes  by  others.  It  most  usually  desig- 
nates the  military  character ;  sometimes  political 
parties. 
COCK-AD'ED,a.     Wearing  a  cockade.  Young. 

COCK'AL,  7i.     A  game  called  huckle-bone.      Kinder. 
eOCK-A-TOO',  7i.*  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind. 

Herbert. 
COCK'A-TRlCE,  7t.     [Fr.  cocatrix,  from  coc.    Junius 
mentions  the  word  as  in  D.  kocketras.     The  Irish  call 
it  riogh-nalhair,  the  king-serpent,  answering  to  bas- 
ilisk.] 

A  serpent  imagined  to  proceed  from  a  cock's  egg. 
Bacon.     Taylor.     Is.  xi.  8  ;  lix.  5. 
COCK'-BILL.     In  seamen's  language,  the  anchor  is  a 
cock-bill,  when  it  is  suspended   perpendicularly  from 
the  cat-head,  ready  to  be  let  go  in  a  moment. 

Mar.  Diet. 

eOCK'-B6AT,  7i.    A  small  boat.    [See  Cocr,  No.  11.] 

€OCK'-BRAIN-£D,  a.     Giddy  ;  rash.  Milton. 

COCK'-BROTH,  «.     Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

Harney. 
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eOCK'-CHAF'ER,  n.     The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  a 

species  of  S<  arabreus. 
COCK'-€RoW,  re.     A  cock-crowing.  Coleridge. 

€OCK'-€R0W-ING,  n.    The  time  at  which    cocks 
•  crow  ;  early  morning.     Mark  xiii. 
€OOK'-ED,  (kokt,)  pp.  or  a.    Turned  up  and  forming 

a  point,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat, 

2.  Made  into  a  cock,  as  nay. 

3.  Having  the  cock  drawn  back,  as  a  gun. 
eOCK'ER,  v.  L     [W.  cocru.     See  Coax.] 

To  fondle  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  treat  with  tenderness  ; 
to  pamper.  Locke.     Swift. 

COCK'ER,  re.    One  who  follows  cock-fighting. 

Johnson. 
2.  A  sort  of  spatterdash.  Bp.  Hall. 

COCK'ER-EL,  n.     A  young  cock.  Dryden. 

eOCK'ER-ING,  re.     Indulgence.  Mdlon. 

COCK'HT,  a.     Brisk;  pert.  Slierioood. 

COCK'ET,  re.  [Q.u.  Fr.  cachet,  Arm.  cacheot,  a  seal.] 
A  seal  of  the  custom-house  ;  a  royal  seal ;  rather, 
a  scroll  of  parchment,  sealed  and  delivered,  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house,  to  merchants,  as  a  war- 
rant that  their  merchandise  is  entered.  The  office  of 
entry.  Spelmatu     Cowel.     Encyc. 

COCK'ET-BREAD,  re.  The  finest  sort  of  wheat 
bread.     &u.  stamped  bread. 

eOCK'-E5E,  (-1,)  re.  A  squinting  eye.    [JVorf.  Hants.} 
Forby. 

€OCK'-FiGHT,  )  re.    A  match  or  contest  of  game 

COCK'-FlGHT-lNG,  j  cocks  ;  a  barbarous  sport  of 
the  ancients  and  modems,  in  which  cocks  are  set  to 
fight  with  each  other,  till  one  or  the  other  is  con- 
quered.      .  Bacon.     Addison. 

€OCK'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  o.  Having  a  head  like 
that  of  the  cock. 

COUK'-HOKSE,  a.  On  horseback;  triumphant; 
exulting.  Prior. 

COCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Turning  up,  as  the  brim  of  a 
hat,  &c.     [See  Cock,  the  verb.] 

COCK'ING,  n.     Cock-fighting.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

COCK'LE,  (kok'l,)  n.  [Sax.  eocccl,  cocel,  or  eoclc;  Ir. 
cagal;  Sp.  and  Port,  joyn  ;  Fr.  coque.Ucot.] 

A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  among  torn,  the  corn- 
rose,  a  species  of  Agrostemma.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  Lolium  or  darnel. 

COCK'LE,  re.*  [Fr.  coque,  coquille;  L.  cochlea;  W. 
cocos,  pi.;  Gr.  koxX'S,  KoxXiac,  from  koxV-j,  to 
turn  or  roll.  Probably,  by  giving  the  x  a  nasal 
sound,  Gr.  noyxn,  L.  concha,  are  from  the  same  root, 
whence  kuvxdAiov,  L.  conchylium,  It.  conchiglia. 
See  Conch.] 
*I.  A  small  testaceous  shell ;  or  rather  a  genus  of 
shells,  the  Cardium.  The  general  characteristics 
are :  shells  nearly  equilateral  and  equivalvular ; 
hinge  with  two  small  teeth,  one  on  each  side  near 
the  beak,  and  two  larger  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  on 
each  side  ;  prominent  ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to 
the  edge  of  the  valve.  Cuvier.     Linnaus. 

2.  A  mineral  ;  a  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  shirl,  or  schorl.  Nicholson. 

3.  A  young  cock.     [Obs.]     [See  Cockerel.] 

Spenser. 
COCK'LE,  v.  i.  or   r.     To  contract  into  wrinkles,  to 

shrink,  pucker,  or  wrinkle,  as  cloth.  Bailey. 

€OCK'L.ED,  pp.    Contracted  into  folds  or  wrinkles ; 
2.  Having  shells.  [winding. 

COCK'LER,  re.    One  that  takes  and  sells  cockles. 

Gray. 
COCK'LE-STaIRS,  re.  pi.     .Winding  or  spiral  stairs. 

Chambers. 
COCK'-LOFT,  re.     [See   Cock.]     The   top  loft;   the 
upper  room  in  a  house  or  other  building;  a  lumber 
room.  Dryden.     Swift. 

€OCK'-MAS-TER,  re.    One  who  breeds  game  cocks. 

L'Estrange. 
eOCK'-MATCH,  re.     A  match  of  cocks  ;  a  cockfight. 

Addison. 
COCK'NEY,  re.  [Most  probably  from  L.  coquina,  a 
kitchen,  or  coqnino,  to  cook  ;  Fr.  coquin,  idle  ;  Fr. 
cocagne,  It.  cuccagna,  an  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury.  In  some  ancient  poetry,  the  word 
seems  to  signify  a  cook. 

"  And  ytH  I  say,  by  my  soul,  I  have  no  suit  bacon, 
Ne  no  cokemy.  by  t  lin-e.  c<i|oppi-s  lo  make." 

"  At  that  least  were  Uvy  s-rvrd  in  rich  array, 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  cokcney." 

See  note  on  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  line  4206. 
Edinburgh,  1782.  Hence,  a  citizen  who  leads  an 
idle  life,  or  never  leaves  the  city.] 

1.  A  native  of  London,  bv  way  of  contempt. 

Watts.     Shak. 

2.  An  effeminate,  ignorant,  despicable  citizen. 

Shak. 
COCK'NEY-ISM,  n.     The  condition,  qualities,  man- 
ners, or  dialect  of  a  cocknev. 
eOCK'NEY-LIKE,  «.     Resembling  the  manners  of  a 

cocknev.  Burton. 

COCK'-PAD-DLE,  re.    The  lump -fish  or  sea-owl. 

Encyc. 
COCK'PIT,  re.      A  pit  or  area,  whete  the  game  cocks 
fight.  Shak. 

2.  The  privy  council  room  at  Westminster  has 
this  name,  because  built  on  the  cockpit  of  Whitehall 
palace.  Brande. 
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3.  In  ships  of  war,  a  room  or  apartment,  in  which 
the  wounded  men  are  dressed  ;  situated  near  the 
after  hatchway,  under  the  lower  gun-deck.  The 
fore-cockpit  is  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  passage 
and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter.  Mar.  Diet. 

€OCK'RoACH,  re.*  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
insects,  the  Blatta,  i.f  several  species.  They  have 
four  semicrustaceous  wings,  and  resemble  the  beetle  ; 
the  head  is  inllected  toward  the  breast ;  the  feelers 
are  hard  like  bristles  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are  plain, 
and  resemble  parchment.  These  animals  are  very 
troublesome,  as  they  enter  chests  of  clothes,  meal- 
tubs,  pantries,  and  infest  beds.  They  avoid  the 
light,  and  have  a  very  unsavory  smell.  Encyc. 

COCKS'eoMB,  re.     The  caruncle  or  comb  of  a  cock. 

2.  A  plant.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Celosia 
cristata,  the  Pedicularis  or  lousewort,  and  the  Rhi- 
nanthus  or  yellow  rattle.        Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 

3.  A  fop,  or  vain,  silly  fellow.     [See  Coxcomb.] 
COCKS'HEAD,  (-hed,)  re.     A  plant,  the  Hedysarum 

or  sainfoin.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

COCK'SHUT,  n.    The  close  of  the  day,  when  fowls 

go  to  roost.  Shak. 

COCK'SPUR,  re.      Virginia  hawthorn,  a  species  of 

medlar._  Miller. 

€OCK'SuRE,   (share,)  a.    Confidently    certain.     [A 

low  word.]  Pope. 

The  term  is  metaphorically  derived  from  the  cock 

of  a  firelock,   as   being   much  more  certain   to  fire 

than  the  match  of  the  old  matchlock.  Holloway. 
COCK'SWAIN,  re.     [Contracted  into  Coxen.]     [See 

An  officer  on  board  of  a  ship,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  boat  and  the  boat's  crew.  Mar.  Diet. 

€OCK'-WEED,  re.  A  plant,  called  also  dittander  and 
pepperwort.  Johnson. 

Oo'GoA,  (ka'ko,)  re.  A  name  given  to  a  simple  prep- 
aration of  the  ground  kernels  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate- 
tree,  considered  more  healthy  than  chocolate.  Loudon. 
[The  proper  word  would  be  Cacao,  the  name  of  the 
plant.] 

Oo'CoA,  (ko'ko,)  n*  [Sp.  coco;  Port,  coco,  the  nut, 
and  coquriro,  the  tree  ;  It.  cocco  ;  Fr.  coco.] 


tree  grows  in  the  warm  climates  of  both  the  Indies. 
It  rises  to  the  bight  of  60  feet,  and  the  stem  is  like 
an  apothecary's  pestle,  of  equal  thickness  at  the  ends, 
but  somewhat  smaller  in  the  middle.  The  bark  is 
smooth,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and  the  tree  often 
leans  to  one  side.  The  leaves  or  branches  are  14  or 
15  feet  long,  about  28  in  number,  winged,  of  a  yellow 
color,  straight  and  tapering.  The  nuts  hang  in  clus- 
ters of  a  dozen  each,  on  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
husk  of  this  nut  consists  of  strong,  tough,  stringy 
filaments,  resembling  coarse  oakum.  This  covers  a 
hard  shell,  which  contains  a  white  kernel,  that  is 
wholesome  food,  and  a  liquor,  which  is  a  cooling 
beverage.  Encyc. 

Co'CoA-NL'T,  n.    The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree. 

eO-COON',  re.     [Fr.  cocon.] 

An  oblong  ball  or  case  in  which  the  silkworm  in- 
volves itself,  formed  by  threads  which  compose  silk. 
This  term  is  also  applietl  to  the  envelope  of  other 
larvae. 

CO-COON'ER-Y,  n.  A  building  or  apartment  for  silk- 
worms, when  feeding  and  forming  cocoons. 

OOe'TILE,  a.     [L.  cor.tili.s,  from  coquo,  to  cook.] 
Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a  brick. 

COC'TION,  re.     [L.  coctio,  from  coquo,  to  cook.] 

The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing   to  heat  in  liquor. 
In  medicine,  that  alteration  in  tin-  crude  matter  of  a 
disease,  which  fits  it  for  a  discharge  ;  digestion. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

€OD,  J  re.*  A  species  of  fish,  of  the  genus  Gadus, 

€OD'F[SH,  (  inhabiting  northern  seas,  but  particu- 
larly the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  shores 
of  New  England.  It  is  much  used  for  food.  [See 
Haddock.] 

€OD,  re.  [Sax.  codd ;  W.  cod,  ciod ;  G.  hade.  Probably 
in  a  different  dialect,  Fr.  cosse,  or  ecosse.] 


2.  A  bag  ;  the 

3.  A  pillow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Go' DA,  re.  [It.]  In  music,  the  close  of  a  composition, 
or  an  additional  close. 

eOD'DED,  a.     Inclosed  in  a  cod.  Mortimer. 

COD'DER,  n.     A  gatherer  of  cods  or  peas.   Johnson. 

eOD'DY,  o.     Husky.  Sherwood. 

COD E,  7i.  [L.  codex,  or  cordcx;  Fr.  code;  It.  codicc ; 
Sp.  codigo.  The  Latin  word  signifies  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  and  a  board,  or  number  of  boards  united,  on 
which  accounts  wjre  kept.  So  the  Greeks  used 
o\ictn,  a  board,  for  a  like  purpose,  from  o-^i^oo,  to  cut 
or  split;  whence  L.  scheda,  a  sheet.] 

1.  A  collection  of  the  laws  ami  constitutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  con- 
taining twelve  books.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  collections  of  Ron.in  laws ;  as,  the  Theodosian 
code.     Hence,  in  general, 

2.  Any  orderly  collection  or  digest  of  laws. 

Pope.     Blarhstonr. 
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€0-Dg'I-NA,  ) 

€0-DE'IA,       J  re.     [Gr.  /cwrJcta,  a  poppy-head.] 

CO-DE'INE,    ) 

An  alkaloid,  obtained  from  opium,  and  one  of  its 

medicinal  active  principles. 
C0'DEX,n.     [L.]     A  manuscript ;  a  book  ;  a  code. 
eOD'GER,n.     [Sp.  cogcr,  to  catch.    Chalmers.     Hence 

he  defines  the  word  By  miser.    But  the  primary  sense 

is  by  no  means  obvious.    I  take  it  to  be  a  corruption 

of  cottager,  Norm,  cotier.] 

A  rustic  ;  a  clown  ;  a  miserly  man. 
COD'I-CIL,  re.     [L.  codicillus,  dim.  of  codex.'] 

A  writing  by  way  of  supplement  to  a  will. 
eOD-I-CIL'LA-RY,  o.     Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil. 
eO-DI-FI-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  reducing 

jaws  to  a  code  or  system. 
CO'DI-FI -£D,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  code. 
Co'DI-Fl-ER,  i    re.    One  who  forms  or  reduces  to  a 
f.tVDIST,  j        code. 

€o'DI-FY,   t>.   t.      [code  and  facio.]     To  reduce  to  a 

code  or  digest,  as  laws. 
€o'DI-FY-L\G,;)/)r.    Forming  into  a  code. 
OO-DIL'LA,  re.     The  coarsest  part  of  hemp  which  is 

sorted  out  by  itself.    Tile  term  is  also  applied  io  tiie 

coarsest  part  of  flax.  M>  Culloch. 

CO-DILLE',  (ko-dil',)  re.     [Fr.  codille;  Sp.  codiUo,  the 

knee,  a  joint ;  codo,  the  elbow,  that  is,  a  turn  or  a 

fastening.] 

A  term  at  ombre,  when  the  game  is  won.     Pope. 
OOD'LE,     )v.t      To  parboil,  or  soften  by  the  heat  of 
eorVDLE,  j       water. 

OOD'LE,  v.  t.     To  make  much  of.     [JVot  in  use.] 
eOD'LING,  j  re.     An  apple  codled  ;  or  one  suitable foi 
OOD'LIN,     j       codling,  or  used  for  that  purpose. 
eOD'LING,n.     A  young  cod.  J Bacon.     Mortimer. 

OO-EF'FI-CA-CY,  re.     [con  and  efficacy,  L.  efficio.] 

Joint  efficacy  ;  the  power  of  two  or  more  things 

acting  together  to  produce  an  effect.  Brown. 

eO-EF-FI"CIEN-CY,  71.    [con  and  efficiency;  L.  efficio.] 
Co-operation  ;  joint  power  of  two  or  more  things 

or  causes  acting!  to  the  same  end.  Glanville. 

€0-EF-FI"CIENT,  (fish'ent,)  a.   [con  and  L.  efficiens.] 

Co-operating  ;  acting  m  union  to  the  same  end. 
eO-EF-FI"CIENT,  re.     That  whieh  unites  in  action 

with  something  else  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  number  or  known  quantity  put  be- 
fore letters,  or  quantities,  known  or  unknown,  and 
into  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  multiplied  ;  as,  in 
3  x  and  ax,  3  and  a  are  the  coefficients  of  x. 

3.  In  fluxions,  the  confident  of  any  generating  term 
is  the  quantity  whieh  arises  from  the  division  of  that 
term  by  the  generated  quantity.    Clmmbers.   Bailey. 

eO-F.F-FI"ClEi\'T-LY,  adv.     By  co-operation. 
CO-ELD'ER,  re.    An  elder  of  the  same  rank.  Trapy. 
CO-ELECTION,  re.    Joint  election. 
CCE'LI-AC,  )  a.    [Gr.  koiXiokoc,  from  koiXio,  the  belly  ; 
CE'LI-A€,   j      allied  perhaps  to  koiAoc,  hollow.] 
Pertaining  to  the  belly,  or  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
Caliac  artery,  is  the  artery  which  issues  from  the 
aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm.  Encyc. 

Caiuic  passion  ;  the  lientery,  a  flux  or  diarrhea  of 
undigested  food.  Coze. 

Cmtiac  vein ;  a  vein  of  the  intestinum  rectum. 
Coxe. 
OO-EMP'TION,  re.      [L.   coemptio  ;    con  and   emo,  to 
buy.] 

The  act  of  purchasing  the  whole  quantity  of  any 
commoditv.  Bacon. 

CO-EN-JOY',  v.  U     To  enjoy  together.  Howell. 

OO-EN-JOY'iCD,  pp.    Enjoyed  together. 
<:n  K,\ -.ItiY'ING,  ppr.     Enjoying  together. 
eO-E'QUAL,  a.     [L.  con  and  equalis,  equal.] 

Equal  with  another  person  or  thing  ;  of  the  same 
rank,  dignity,  or  power.  Shak. 

eO-E'QUAL,  ji.     One  who  is  equal  to  another. 
€0  E-OUAL'I-TY,  re.    The  state  of  being  equal  with 

another  ;  equality  in  rank,  dignity,  or  power. 
eO-E'QUAL-LY,  adv.     With  joint  equality. 
OO-ERCE',  (ko-ers',)  v.ff  [L.  coercco  ;  con  and  arceo, 
to  drive  or  press.] 

1.  To  restrain  by  force  ;  to  keep  from  acting  or 
transgressing,  particularly  by  moral  force,  as  by  law 
or  authority  ;  to  repress.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  compel ;  to  constrain. 
These  causes — coerced  by  t] 


60-ERCED,   (ko-erst',)   pp.     Restrained    by  force ; 
compelled. 

eO-ERC'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  or  ought  to  be  restrained 
or  compelled. 

€0-ERC'I-BLE-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  coerci- 
ble. 

eO-ERC'ING,  (ko-ers'ing,)  jrpr.  Restraining  by  force  ; 
constraining. 

GO-ER'CION,  n.      Restraint,   check,   particularly  by- 
law or  authority  ;  compulsion  ;  force.  South.. 

COERCIVE,  a.     That    has   power  to  restrain,   par- 
ticularly by  moral  force,  as  of  law  or  authority. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 
2.  Compulsory  ;  constraining  ;  forcing. 

OO-ERC'l  VE  LY,  adv.     By  constraint. 

eO-ES-SEN'TlAL.   a.      [con   and   essential,   from   L. 
esscntiolis.     See  Essence.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF    BOOK.- 


■  Stc  rutin-; ii  /',..,-s',m,m»s. 
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COF 


COG 


COG 


Partaking  of  the  same  essence. 


eu-ES-SEN-TI AL'I-TY,  n.     Parti 

essence. 
CO-ES-SEN'TIAL-LY,  ado.     hi  a 
CO-ES-TAB'LISH-iUENT,  n.    Jo) 

Aji  estate  or 


Spirit,  eternally  pro- 


.  establisliment. 
Dp.  of  Landaff. 
tte  of  equal  rank. 


con  and 


CO-ES-TATE', 
or  estate  in  alliance. 

CO-E-TA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L. 
age.     Coetanean  is  rarely  used. J 

Of  the  saint  age  with  another  ;  beginning  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  ;  with  to.  "  Every  fault  has  penal 
effects  coetaneous  to  the  act."  But  with  may  be  pref- 
erable to  to.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  cotemporary  ;  but  cnetaneous  seems  prop- 
erly to  denote  cotemporary  in  origin,  rather  than  co- 
temporary  in  existence  at  any  other  period.  It  may, 
however,  be  used  in  both  senses. 

€0-E-TA'NE-OUS-LY,  ado.  Of  or  from  the  same  age 
or  beginning.  DmighU 

CO-E-TERN'AL,  a.     [L.  con  and  aiternus.] 

Equally  eternal  with  another.        4  Milton. 

€0-E-TERN'AL-LY.  adv.     With  equal  eternity. 

Hooker. 

CO-E-TERN'I-TY,  n.  Existence  from  eternity  equal 
with  another  eternal  being  ;  equal  eternity. 

iHammond. 

CO-E'VAL,  a.     [L.  coa-vus  ;  con  and  aivitm,  age.] 

Of  the  same  age  ;  beginning  to  exist  at  the  same 
time  ;  of  equal  age  ;  usually  and  properly  followed  by 
with.  Hale.     Pope.     Bentley. 

CO-E'VAL,  it.  One  of  the  same  age ;  one  who  begins 
to  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  properly  used  as 
synonymous  with  cotemporary. 

€0-£'VOUS,  a.     The  same  as  Coeval,  hut  not  used. 

CO-EX-EC'U-TOR,  it.     A  joint  executor.        [South, 

CO-EX-EC'U-TRIX,  it.     A  joint  executrix. 

CO-EXIST',  v.  i.     [L.  con  and  ezisto.     See  Exist.] 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  followed 
by  with.  Hale.     Locke. 

eO-EX-IST'ENUE,  n.  Existence  at  the  same  time 
with  another  ;  followed  regularly  by  toith.     Locke. 

CO-EX-IST'ENT,  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time  with 
another. 

CO-EX-IST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Existing  at  the  same 
time  with  another ;   regularly  followed  by  with. 

Locke.     Bentley. 

60-EX-TEND',  v.  i.     [L.  cott  and  eztendo.    See  Ex- 

TEND.J 

To  extend  through  the  same  span-  or  duration  with 
another ;  to  extend  equally  ;  as,  one  line  coeztends 
with  another ;  or,  perhaps,  in  a  transitive  sense,  to 
coeztend  a  line  with  another. 

CO-EX-TEND'ED,  pp.  Heiug  equally  extended.  Grew. 

CO-EX-TEN  D'ING,  ppr.  Extending  through  the  same 
space  or  duration  with  another. 

CO-EX-TEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  extending  equally, 
or  the  state  of  being  equally  extended.  Hale. 

€0-EX-TEi\"SlVE,  a.  Equally  extensive;  having 
equal  extent. 

CO-EX-TEN'SIVE-LY,  mln.     Of  equal  extent. 

CO-EX-TEN'SIVE-NESS,  it.  Equal  extension  or  ex- 
tent. 

COF'FEE,  it.*  [Fr.  cafe  ;  It.  caffe  ;  Sp.  cafe  ;  Port.  id. ; 
G.  kaffce ;  D.  koffy ;  Ar.  caliiw.li.,  or  calwcli,  which  the 
Turks  pronounce  cake  eh.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.] 
*1.  The  berry  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Cof- 
fea,  growing  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  other  warm 
climates  of  Asia  and  America.  It  will  grow  to  the 
night  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  its  growth  is  generally 
stinted  to  5  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  stem  is  upright,  and  covered  with  a 
light-brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  horizontal  and 
opposite,  crossing  each  other  at  every  joint,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  pyramid.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters 
at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  and  close  to  the.  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor. 
The  fruit,  which  is  a  berry,  grows  in  clusters,  along 
the  branches,  under  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Encyc. 

2.  A  drink  made  from  the  berry  of  the  coffee-tree, 
by  decoction.  The  berry  is  first  roasted,  and  then 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  boiled.     The  use  of  it  is  said 

.  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Thevenot, 
the  traveler,  and  into  England,  in  11152,  by  a  Greek 
seivant  railed  Pasqua.  The  best  coffee  is  said  to  be 
the  Mocha  coffee,  from  Arabia  Felix.  The  coffee  of 
Java,  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies,  constitutes  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

€OF' FEE-CUP,  «.  A  cup  from  which  coffee  is  drank. 

eOF'FEE-HOUSE,  it.  A  house  of  entertainment, 
where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other  re- 
freshments, and  where  men  meet  for  conversation. 
Prior.  Swift. 
.  2.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  boarders  or  lodg- 
ets  ;  a  hotel ;  an  inn,  which,  in  some  cities,  is  also 
an   exchange,  where  merchants   meet   to  transact 

COF'FEE-MAN,  n.     One  who  keeps  a  coffee-house. 
Mdison. 
COF'FEE-MILL,  it.    A  small  mill  for  grinding  coffee. 


COF'FEE-POT,  n.  A  covered  pot  in  which  coffee  is 
boiled,  or  in  which  it  is  brought  upon  the  table  for 
drinking. 

eOF'FER,  it.  [Fr.  coffrc ;  Arm.  couffr,  coffr ;  Ir.  cofra  ; 
Sp.  cofrci  Port.  id. ;  D.  and  G.  koffnr  ;  Dan.  koffert  ; 
Sw.  id. ;  W.  cofawr,  from  cuf,  a  hollow  trunk.  The 
same  French  word,  coffre,  signifies  a  coffer,  and  the 


trunk  of  the  body,  and  a  coffin.    In  Ar.  +{SS  kafiron, 

is  a  chest  or  basket.    The  primary  sense  is  probably 
a  holder,  or  a  hollow  place.] 

1.  A  chest  or  trunk  ;  and,  as  a  chest  is  customarily 
used  for  keeping  money,  hence, 

2.  A  chest  of  money  ;  a  treasure.  Bacon. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  sunken  panel  in  the  ceiling  of 
a  vault  or  dome,  or  in  the  under  side  of  a  Corinthian 
or  Composite  cornice,  ordinarily  decorated  with  a 
rose,  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment.      Owdt. 

4.  In  fortifications,  a  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry 
moat,  from  ti  to  7  feet  deep,  and  from  lb'  to  18  broad  ; 
the  upper  part  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  raised  2 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat;  which  little  eleva- 
tion has  hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its  covering, 
and  serves  as  a  parapet  with  embrasures.  It  is  raised 
by  the  besieged  to  repulse  besiegers,  when  they  en- 
deavor to  pass  the  ditch.  Chambers.     Encyc. 

COF'FER,  v.  U     To  reposit  or  lay  up  ill  a  coffer. 

Bacon. 

COF'FER-DAM,  n.  A  curb  or  close  box  of  timber, 
made  water-tight,  and  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
or  other  water,  as  a  barrier  to  exclude  the  water  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  some  work  ;  used  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  piers  and  abutments  in  deep  water. 

COF'FER-A'D,  pp.     Laid  up  in  a  coffer. 

COF'FER-ER,  it.  The  cofferer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, in  Great  Britain  ;  a  principal  officer  of  the  court, 
next  under  the  controller.  He  was  also  a  white-staff 
officer,  and  a  member  of  the  privy-council.  He  had 
the  special  charge  and  oversight  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  household.  This  office  is  now  suppressed,  and 
the  business  is  transacted  by  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaster  of  the  household.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

COF'FER-ING,  ppr.     Depositing  in  a  coffer. 

COF'FIN,  it.  [Fr.  coffre.  See  Coffer.  In  French, 
coffin  is  a  candle-basket;  Gr.  kouWoc  ;  Norm.  Fr.  co- 
fin,  a  basket ;  Sp.  cojiu ;  radically  the  same  word  as 
coffer.] 

1.  The  chest  or  box  in  which  a  dead  human  body 
is  buried,  or  deposited  in  a  vault. 

2.  A  mold  of  paste  for  a  pie.  Johnson. 

3.  A  paper  case,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used  by 
grocers.  Johnson. 

4.  In  farriery,  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
or  the  whole  hoof  above  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin  bone,  which  is  a  small  spongy  bone  in  the 
midst  of  the  hoof,  and  possessing  the  whole  form  of 
the  hoof.  Bailey.     Farrier's  Diet. 


COF'FIN,  v.  t.    To  put  in  or  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

Sluik.     Donne. 
€OF'FIN-£D,  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  coffin. 
COF'FIN-LESS,  a.     Having  no  coffin.  Wilson. 

COF'FIN-MaK-ER,  it.    One  who  makes,  or  whose 

office  is  to  make,  coffins.  Tatler. 

CO-FOUND'ER,  it.    A  joint  founder.  Weever. 

GOG,  v.  t.    [W.  coegiaw,  to  make  void,  to  deceive,  from 

cocg,  empty,  vain.] 

1.  To  Hatter  ;  to  wheedle;  to  seduce  or  draw  from, 
by  adulation  or  artifice. 

I'll  cog  their  hearts  from  th«m.  Shak. 

2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in,  by  falsehood  or  decep- 
tion ;  as,  to  cog  in  a  word  to  serve  a  purpose. 

Stillingfleet.      Tilloteon.     Dennis. 
To  cog  a  die  ;  to  secure  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to 
falsify  ;  to  cheat  in  playing  dice.      Dryden.     Sioift, 
€OG,  v.  i.     To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  lie.   Tusser.  Shak. 

2.  To  wheedle. 
€OG,  it.     [W.  cocos,  cogs  of  a  wheel ;  Sw.  kugge.    Q.U. 
Sp.  coger,  to  catch,  or  Welsh  cocw,  a  mass  or  lump, 
cog,  a  mass,  a  short  piece  of  wood.] 

The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  is  connected  in 
motion  with  another  wheel  or  body. 
2.  A  trick  or  deception.     [  Obs.] 
COG,  v.  t.     To  fix  a  cog  ;  to  furnish  with  cogs. 
COG,  I  it.     A  boat ;  a  fishing-boat.    It  is  probably 

eOG'GLE,  j      the  W.  owe,  Ir.  coca.     [See  Cock.] 
CO'GEN-CY,  it.     [L.  cogens,  from  cogo ;  con  ana  ago, 
to  drive.] 

Force  ;  strength  ;  power  of  compelling  ;   literally, 
urgency,  or  driving.     It  is  used  chietly  of  moral  sub- 
jects, and  in  relation  to  force  or  pressure  on  the  mind  ; 
as,  the  cogency  of  motives  or  arguments.        Locke. 
CO-GE'NI-AL,  for  Congenial.  [JYot  used.]    Warton. 
CO'GHNT,  a.     [See  Cogenov.] 

1.  Forcible,  in  a  physical  sense;  as,  the  cogent  force 
of  nature.  Prior. 

2.  Urgent ;  pressing  on  the  mind  ;  forcible  ;  pow- 
erful ;  not  easily  resisted  ;  as,  a  cogent  reason  or  ar- 
gument. 

The   harmony  of   the   universe   furnishes   cogent  proofs   of   a 


€o'GENT-LY,  ado.     With  urgent  force;  with  power- 
ful impulse;  forcibly.  Locke. 

COG'GEU,  (kogd,)  pp.    Flattered  ;  deceived  ;  cheated; 
thrust  in  deceitfully  ;  falsified;  furnished  with  cogs. 

COG'GER,  n.     A  flatterer,  or  deceiver 

COG'GER-Y,  it.     Trick;  falsehood.  Watson. 

COG'GING,  ppr.    Wheedling;  deceiving ;  cheating ; 
inserting  deceitfully;  fixing  cogs. 

COG'GING,  it.     Cheat;  deception  ;  fallacy.    Beaum. 

COG'GLE-SToNE,  n.     A  small  pebble. 

€OG'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [See  Cogitate.]     That  may  be 
thought  on  ;  that  may  be  meditated  on.      Johnson. 

COG'I-TA'i'E,  v.  i.     [L.  cogito.     Varro  says  from  cogo, 
quasi  coagilo,  to  agitate  in  the  mind.     But  the  Gothic 
kugynn,  and  Sax.  hoi'imi,  signify  to  think.] 
To  think;  to  meditate.     [Little  used.] 

COG-I-TA'TION,  b.     The  act  of  thinking  ;  thought; 
meditation  ;  contemplation. 

Hooker.     Bentley.     Milton. 
2.  Thought  directed  to  an  object;  purpose.   Bacon. 

€OG'I-TA-TIVE,  a.     Thinking  ;  having  the  power  of 
thinking,  or  meditating  ;  as,  a  cogitative  substance. 
Bentley. 
2.  Given  to  thought,  or  contemplation.      Wotton. 

COG'NATE,  a.     [L.  cognatns:  con  and  nascor,  to  be 

1.  Allied  by  blood  ;  kindred  by  birth.  [born.] 

2.  Related  in  origin  ;  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock  ;  of  the  same  family  ;  as,  a  cognate  dialect. 

3.  Allied  in  the  manner  of  formation  or  utterance  ; 
uttered  by  the  same  organs  ;  as,  a  cognate  letter  or 
sound. 

COG'NATE,   v.      In   Scots   law,  any    male    relation 

through  the  mother.  Encyc. 

COG'NATE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  cognate. 

Coleridge. 
COG-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  cognatio.     See  Cognate.] 

1.  In  the  civil  law,  kindred  or  natural  relation  be- 
tween males  and  females,  both  descended  from  the 
same  father ;  as,  agnation  is  the  relation  between 
males  only  descended  from  the  same  stock.  Encyc. 

2.  Kindred ;  relation  by  descent  from  the  same 
original. 

tuile.  WoUon. 

3.  Relation  ;  participation  of  the  same  nature. 

Brown. 
€OGN'IA€,  I  (kon'yak,)  it.    The  best  kind  of  brandy, 
CoG'NAC,   J      so    named   from  a  town   in  France. 

Smart  prefers  the  spelling  cogniac. 
f8£mS:j      SeeCoGI,.«m,Coo™«.. 
€OG-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.     [L.  cognitio;  cognos- 
ce, cognitus,  con  and  nosco,  to  know.] 

Knowledge  or  certain  knowledge,  as  from  personal 

view  or  experience.  Shak.     Broi 

€OG'NI-TIVE,  a.     Knowing,  or  apprehending  by  the 

understanding  ;  as,  cognitive  power      [Little  used.] 

Soutli. 

€OG'NI-ZA-BLE,    (kog'ne-za-bl   or   kon'e-za-bl,)    a. 

[Fr.  connoissable,  from   connoxtre,  to   know  ;  It.  cog- 

noscere;    Sp.  conoccr ,  conocible  ;  Port,  conheccr;  from 

L.  cognosco,  con  and  nosco,  to  know  personally  ; 

yivoiUKoi,  id.] 

1.  That  falls,  or  may   fall,  under  judicial  notice ; 

that  may  be  heard,  tried,   and  determined ; 

cause  or  action  is  cognizable  before  the  Circuit  Court. 

These  wrongs  are  cognizable  by  t 


The  cause  of  many  puen 


cognizable  by  t 


COG'NI-ZA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  cognizable  manner. 

Wordsworth. 
eOG'NI-ZANCE,  (kog'ne-zans  or  kon'e-zans,)  n.  [Fr 

connoissance ;  It.   cognoscenia ;    Sp.   conocencia ;  Port. 

conheccnca.] 

1.  Judicial  notice  or  knowledge;  the  hearing,  try 
ing,  and  determining  of  a  cause  or  action  in  a  court. 

The  Court  ol  King's  Bench  takes  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes.  Blackstone. 

In  the  United  Suites,  the  District  Courts  have  cognizance  of 
maritime  causes. 

2.  Jurisdiction,  or  right  to  try  and  determine 
causes. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  original  jurisdiction  and  cogni- 
zance of  att  actions  ol  uvspas*  ui  el  armis.       Blackstone. 

3.  In  law,  an  acknowledgment  or  confession  ;  as 
in  fines,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  cognizor  or  de- 
forciant, that  the  right  to  the  land  in  question  is  in 
the  plaintiff  or  cognizee,  by  gift  or  otherwise;  in 
replevin,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant,  that 
he  took  the  goods,  but  alleging  that  he  did  it  legally 
as  the  bailiff  of  another  person,  who  had  a  right  to 
distrain.  Blackstone. 

4.  A  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  dependent,  to 
indicate  the  person  or  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

5.  Knowledge  or  notice  ;  perception,  observation; 
as,  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

b.  Knowledge  by  recollection.  Spenser. 

COG'NI-ZANT,  (kog'ne-zant  or  kon'e-zant,)  o.   Hav- 
ing knowledge  of. 
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COG'NI-ZANT,  (kog'nc-zant  or  kon'e-zant,)  a.  Hav 
ing  knowledge  of. 

60G-JN I-ZEE',  (kog-ne-zee'  or  kon-e-zee',)  n.  In  law, 
ons  to  whom  a  fine  is  acknowledged,  or  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action  for  the  assurance  of  land  by  fine. 

Blackstone. 

COG-NI-ZOR',  (kog-ne-zor',  or  kon-e-zor',)  n.  One 
who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cog- 
nizee,  in  a  fine;  otherwise  < -all. -I  the  defendant  or 
deforciant.  BUcRsUmc  . 

eOG-No'MEN,  n.  [L.]  A  surname.  The  last  of 
the  three  names  among  the  Romans.  It  described 
the  house  or  family  of  a  person  ;  as  the  noiuen  did  the 
gens:  while  the  prmnomen  was  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual. Brando. 

COG-NOM'IN-AL,  a.  [L.  cognomen,  a  surname  ;  con 
and  nomcn,  name.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  surname. 

2.  Having  the  same  name.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
COG-NO.M-IN-A'TION,  n.     [L.  cognomen.} 

A  surname  ;  the  name  of  a  family  ;  a  name  given 
from  any  accident  or  quality;  as,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Brown. 

COG-NOS'CENCE,  n.     [See  Cognition.] 

Knowledge  ;  the  act  or  state  of  knowing.     [Little 

COa-JfOS-CEW 772,  n.;  pi.  Cognoscenti.  [It.]  A 
connoisseur.     [Little  used.] 

COG-NOS-Cl-BIL'I-TY,   n.      The   quality    of    being 
cognoscible. 
S'CI- 
sed.] 

€OG-NOS'CI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  know- 
ing. Cudmorth. 

COG-NO1  VIT,  n.  [L.,  he  acknowledges.]  In  law, 
a  term  used  when  the  defendant  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  or  a  part  of  it,  and 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against  him. 

Bluckstone. 

CO-GITARD'I-AN,  n.     A  joint  guardian.  Kent. 

COGUE,  n.    A  small  wooden  vessel  ;  a  .Irani.     [Local.] 

COG'-WIIEEL,  n.     A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth. 

CO-H  AU'IT,  i).  i.     [L.  con  and  habitat  to  dwell.] 

1.  To  dwell  with  ;  to  inhabit  or  reside  in  company, 
or  in  the  same  place  or  country.  Utiles.     Sontk. 

2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife; 
usually  or  often  applied  to  persons  not  legally  married. 

€0-HAB'lT-ANT,  «.  One  who  dwells  with  another, 
or  in  the  same  place.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CO-HAB-IT-A'TIOrv,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling 
together  or  in  the  same  place  with  another. 

Stiles,  Elect.  Serm. 
2.  The  state  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife, 
without  being  legally  married.  Bacon. 

CO-HAB'IT-ING,  ppr.  or  n.  Dwelling  together,  or 
the  art  of  doing  so. 

CO  HEIR',  (ko-iir',)  n.  [L.  cohmrcs ;  con  and  hares, 
an  heir.     See  Heir.] 

A  joint  heir;  one  who  succeeds  to  a  share  of  an 
inheritance,  which  is  to  be  divided  among  two  or 
more. 

CO-HEIR'ESS,  (ko-5ir'ess,)  n.  A  female  who  in- 
herits a  share  of  an  estate,  which  is  to  be  divided 
among  two  or  more  heirs  or  heiresses ;  a  joint 
heiress. 

CD  HER'ALD,  it.    A  joint  herald. 

CO-HKRE',  v.  i.  [L.  cohaireo ;  con  and  limrco,  to  stick 
or  cleave  together.] 

1.  To  stick  together;  to  cleave;  to  be  united;  to 
hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  as  two  sub- 
stances that  attract  each  other.  Thus  particles  of 
clay  cohere;  polished  surfaces  of  bodies  cohere. 

2.  To  be  well  connected  ;  to  follow  regularly  in 
the  natural  order;  to  be  suited  in  connection  ;  as  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  as  arguments  in  a  train  of 
reasoning. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  be  fitted  ;  to  agree.  Shalt. 
CO-ilKR'ENCE,    J  n.     A  sticking,  cleaving,  or  liang- 
CO-IlElt'EN-CY,  j      ing  together;  union  of  parts  of 

the  same  body,  or  a  cleaving  together  of  two  bodies, 
by  means  of  attraction  ;  applied  to  all  substances,  solid 
orfiuid.  Locke.     Bentley. 

2.  Connection  ;  suitable  connection  or  dependence, 
proceeding  from  the  natural  relation  of  parts  or 
things  to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse, 
or  Of  any  System  ;  consistency.  Hooker.      Locke. 

eO-HKR'ENT,  a.  Staking  together;  cleaving;  as 
the  parts  of  bodies,  solid  or  (luid.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  Connected  ;  united,  by  some  relation  in  form  or 
order  ;  followed  by  to,  but  rather  by  with.       Locke. 

3.  Suitable  or  suited  ;  regularly  adapted.      Shak. 

4.  Consistent;  having  a  due  agreement  of  parts  ; 
as,  a  coherent  discourse.  Or  observing  due  agree- 
ment ;  as,  a  coherent  thinker  or  reasoner. 

eO-llilR'ENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  coherent  manner ;  with 
due  connection  or  agreement  of  parts. 

CO-IIE-SI-BIL'I-Ti',  n.  The  tendency  which  one 
part  of  matter  evinces  to  unite  with  another  part  of 
matter,  so  as  to  form,  out  of  different  bodies,  one 
common  mass.     It  is  opposed  to  run  ability.    Good. 

eO-HE'SI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  cohesion. 

CO-Hft'SlON,  (-he'zhtin,)  n.     [Ir.  coesione;    from  L. 
cohaisi,  pret.  of  cohaireo.] 
1.  The  act  of  sticking  together ;  the  state  of  being 
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united  by  natural  attraction,  as  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  homogeneous  bodies  which  unite  in  a  mass, 
by  a  natural  tendency  ;  one  of  the  different  species 
of  attraction.  Newton.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  Connection  ;  dependence  ;  as,  the  cohesion  of 
ideas.     But  in  this  sense,  see  Coherence.     Locke 

€0-HE'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  sticking  or 
cohering ;  tending  to  unite  in  a  mass,  and  to  resist 
separation.  Nicholson. 

CO-Hk'SIVE-LY,  adv.    With  cohesion. 

eO-HE'SIVE-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  cohe- 
sive ;  the  quality  of  adhering  together ;  as  particles 

Co  HIII'IT,  v.  t.    [L.  cohibeo.]    To  restrain. 

€<>  I111:'1T-I0H,;V.     Restrained. 

eO-HIB'IT-ING,  ppr.     Restraining. 

€0-HI-B["TION,  n.     [L.  cohibUio.]    Hinderance  ;  re- 

CO'HO-BaTE,  v.  t.     fPort.  cohorar.]  [straint. 

Among  early  chemists,  to  repeat  the  distillation  of 

the  same  liquor,  or  that  ftoin  the  same  body,  pouring 

the  liquor  back   upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the 

vessel.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CO'HO-Ba-TED,  pp.     Repeatedly  distilled. 

Co'IKJ-Ba-TING,  ppr.     Distilling  repeatedly. 

CO  Ilia  UA'TInN,  n.     [Sp.  coiiohicio,,.] 

The  operation  of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same 
liquor,  or  that  from  the  same  substance.     Encyc. 

CO-HoES',  )  n.     A  fall  of  water,  or  falls;  a  word  of 

CO-HOZE',  \      Indian  origin  in  America. 

CO'HORT,  b.  [L.  cohors;  Fr.  cohorte;  It.  coorte;  Sp. 
cohortc ,'  Port,  id.] 

1.-  Among  the  Romans,  a  body  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  men;  each  cohort  consisted  of  three  mani- 
ples, and  each  maniple  of  two  centuries ;  and  ten 
cohorts  constituted  a  legion.  Adam,  Rom.  Ant. 

■2.   In  poetni,  a  band  or  body  of  warriors.    Milton. 

CO-HORT-A'T  ION,  n.  Exhortation  ;  encouragement. 
[Not  used.]  Diet. 

COIF,  n.  [Fr.  coiffe ;  Arm.  coeff;  It.  cv.ffia,  a  cap  ;  Sp. 
cojia,  a  net  of  silk  or  thread  worn  on  the  head  ;  Port. 
eoifa,  a  caul.] 

A  kind  of  caul,  or  cap,  worn  on  the  head  by  ser- 
geants at  law  and  others.  Its  chief  use  was  to  cover 
the  clerical  tonsure.  Encyc. 

GUI  F,  r.  U     To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif. 

COIF'A'O,  (koift,)  a.-   Wearing  a  coif. 

COIF'Flj'RE,  n.     [Fr.J     A  head-dress.  Addison. 

eOiGNE,  for  Coin.     [See  Coin,  a  corner.]        Shak. 

eOlGNE,  (  v.  i.  To  live  by  extortion.  [An  Irish  word.] 

COIN'Y,   i  Bmskdt. 

SOIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rnrillir  :  perhaps  Gr.  £<Xc<j,  or  kvXioj. 
See  the  roots  bhl  and  ^np,  Class  Gl,  No.  5,  48.] 

To  gather,  as  a  line  or  cord,  into  a  circular  form ; 
to  wind  into  a  ring,  as  a  serpent,  or  a  rope. 

COIL,  n.     A  rope  gathered  into  a  ring;  on  shipboard, 
a  single  turn  or  winding  is  called  a  fake,  and  a  range 
of  fakes  is  called  a  tier. 
2.  A  noise,  tumult,  bustle,  confusion. 

Bailey.    Johnson. 

eOUJED,  pp.  or  a.  Gathered  into  a  circular  form,  as 
a  rope,  or  a  serpent. 

COIL'ING,  ppr.  Gathering  or  winding  into  a  ring  or 
circle. 

€OIN,  n.  [Fr.  coin,  a  corner,  a  wedge  ;  Arm.  coign ; 
Sp.  esquina,  a  comer,  and  cuna,  a  wedge  ;  Port. 
quina;  L.  caucus;  Gr.  yoima;  Ir.  cuinne ;  W.  gaing, 
or  cyn,  a  wedge.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
by  our  common  people,  is  quine,  or  quoin,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  wedging  stone,  in  masonry.  See  the  next 
word.] 

1.  A  corner  or  external  angle ;  a  jutting  point,  as 
of  a  wall.  "        Shak. 

Rustic  coins ;  stones  jutting  from  a  wall,  for  new 
buildings  to  be  joined  to.  Bailey. 

2.  A  wedge  for  raising  or  lowering  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. Bailey. 

3.  A  wedge  or  piece  of  wood  to  lay  between  casks 
on  shipboard.  Bailey. 

€OIN,  n.  [Sp.  cuna ;  Port,  cunho,  a  die  to  stamp 
money  ;  Sp.  ucuiiar,  to  coin  or  impress  money,  to 
wedge  ;   Port,  canhar ;   It.  conio,  a   die ;   coniare,  to 

coin  ;  Fr.  coin;  At.  /.Li"  hauna,  to  hammer,  forge, 

or  stamp.  The  sense  is,  to  strike,  beat,  or  drive, 
coinciding  with  the  French  coigner,  or  cogner. 
Hence  we  see  that  coin,  whether  it  signifies  a  cor- 
ner, a  wedge,  or  a  die,  is  from  the  same  root,  from 
thrusting,  driving.] 

Primarily,  the  die  employed  for  stamping  money. 
Hence, 

1.  Money  stamped  ;  a  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  or  other  metal,  converted  into  money, 
by  impressing  on  it  marks,  figures,  or  characters. 
To  make  good  money,  these  impressions  must  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  government.  That 
which  is  stamped  without  authority  is  called/uise  or 
counterfeit  coin.  Formerly,  all  coin  was  made  by 
hammering;  but  it  is  now  impressed  by  a  machine, 
or  mill. 

Current  coin,  is  coin  legally  stamped,  and  circula- 
ting in  trade. 

Ancient  coins,  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
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and  Romans,  which  are  kept  in  cabinets  as  curios- 
ities. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  die  cut  diagonally, 
after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  stairca.se,  serving 
at  bottom  to  support  columns  in  a  level,  and  at  top 
to  correct  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  support- 
ing a  vault.  Eucyc. 

3.  That  which  serves  for  payment. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesli  and  blood  is  repaid  in  a 
nobler  coin.  Hammond. 

COIN,  v.  t.  To  stamp  a  metal,  and  convert  it  into 
money  ;  to  mint. 

2.  To  make  or  fabricate  for  general  use  ;  as,  to 
coin  words.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate  ;  in  an  ill  sense  ; 
as,  to  coin  a  lie  ;  to  coin  a  fable.     Hudibras.     Driiden. 

COIN' AGE,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  stamping 
metallic  money.  Arbutlmot. 

2.  Coin  ;  money  coined  ;  stamped  and  legitimated 
metal  for  a  circulating  medium. 

3.  Coins  of  a  particular  stamp;  as,  the  coinage  of 
George  III. 

4.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

5.  A  making  ;  new  production  ;  formation  ;  as, 
the  coinage  oPwords. 

6.  Invention  ;  forgery  ;  fabrication. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  Sltak. 

CO-IN-CIDE',  v.  i.  [L.  con  and  incido,  to  fall  on  ;  in 
and  cailo,  to  fall.  See  Cadence,  Case.  Low  L. 
coincido  ;  Sp.  coincidir  ;  Fr.  coincider.] 

1.  To  fall  or  to  meet  in  the  same  point,  as  two 
lines  or  bodies  ;  followed  by  with. 

If  the  equator  anil  the  ecliptic  ll  id  coincided,  i(  would  have  ren- 
dered the  annual  revoiujian  el  Lie-  earla  useless.      Cheyne. 

2.  To  concur  ;  to  be  consistent  with  ;  to  agree  ;  as, 
the  judges  did  not  coincide  in  opinion. 

The    rules    of  ii;lil    ju.lg nl  ami    ot  good    ratiocination  often 

coincide  with  each  odier.  Wans. 

CO-IN'CI-DENCE,  n.    The  falling  or  meeting  of  two 
or  more  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies,  in  the  same  point. 
Bentley. 

2.  Concurrence  ;  consistency  ;  agreement ;  as,  the 
coincidence  of  two  or  more  opinions  ;  coincidence  of 
evidences.  Hale. 

3.  A  meeting  of  events  in  time;  concurrence;  a 
happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  coincidence  of  events. 

CO-IN'CI-DENT,  o.  Falling  on  the  same  point  ; 
meeting,  as  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies  ;  followed  by 
with.  Newton. 

2.  Concurrent ;  consistent ;  agreeable  to ;  followed 
by  with. 

Cliristianity    teaches    nothing    but    what   is   perfecdy    coincident 


the  i 


ncipl. 


eO-IN'Cl-DENT-LY,  adv.     With  coincidence. 
CO-IN-CID'ER,  n.     He  or   that   which   coincides  or 

concurs. 
CO-IN-ClD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Meeting  in  the  same  point ; 

agreeing  ;  concurring. 
€0-IN-DI-CA'TION,  a.     [L.  con  and  indicatio,  from 

indico,  to  show.] 

In  medicine,  a  sign  or  symptom,  which,  with  other 

signs,  assists  to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 

the  proper  remedy  ;  a  concurrent  sign  or  symptom. 
€OIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Struck  or  stamped,  as  money; 

made  ,  invented  ;  forged. 
COIN'ER,  n.    One   who  stamps  coin;  a  minter;  a 

maker  of  money.  Addison. 

2.  A  counterfeiter  of  the  legal  coin  ;  a  maker  of 
base  money. 

3.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words.    Camden. 
eO-IN-HAU'IT-ANT,    n.      One    who    dwells    with 


other,  or 


ill, 


CO-IN-HER'IT-ANCE,  n.     Joint  inheritance. 

CO-fN-HER'IT-OR,  n.     A  joint  heir;  a  coheir. 

COIN'ING,  ppr.  Stamping  money;  making;  invent- 
ing; forging;  fabricating. 

COIN'ING,  b.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  making 
stamped  metallic  money. 

eo-iN'aui-NATE,  v.  t.   ri 

To  pollute._   [Not  used/] 


[L.  coinquino.] 


COIR,  n.  A  material  for  cordage,  consisting  of  the 
fibers  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  also,  the  cordage  "made  of 
this  material.  P.  Cyc. 

GOIS'TRIL,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  kestrel,  a  degenerate 
hawk.] 

1.  A  coward  ;  a  runaway.  Shak.    Johnson. 

2.  A  young  lad.  Bailey. 
COIT,  b.     A  quoit,  which  see. 

COIT'IXG.     See  Quoit. 

CO-I"TION,  (ko-ish'un,)  b.  [L.  coitio,  from  coeo,  to 
come  together ;  con  and  eo,  to  go.] 

A   coining   together ;   chiefly   the  venereal   inter- 
course of  the  sexes  ;  copulation.  Grew. 

CO-JOIN',  v.  t.     [L.  conjungo.     See  Conjoin.] 

To  join  with  another  in  the  same  ofiice.     [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

eO-JirROR,  n.  One  who  swears  to  another's  credi- 
bility. fVotton. 

COKE,  b.    Fossil  coal  charred,  or  deprived  of  its  bitu- 
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men,  sulphur,  or  other  extraneous  or  volatile  matter 
by  fire,  and  thus  prepared  for  exciting  intense  heat. 
Encyc.     Cleuvcland. 

COKE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  coke. 

COL/AN-DER,  (kul'len-der,)  n.  [L.  colo,  to  strain ; 
Fr.  coder,  to  flow,  to  trickle  down  ;  coulant,  flowing ; 
couloir,  a  colander.] 

A  vessel  with  a  bottom  perforated  with  little  holes 
for  straining  liquors.  In  America,  this  name  is 
given,  I  believe,  exclusively  to  a  vessel  of  tin,  or 
other  metal.  In  Cheat  Britain,  the  name  is  given  to 
vessels,  like  sieves,  made  with  hair,  osiers,  or  twigs. 
May.     Ray.     Dryden. 

eO-L-X'RES,  n.     The  genuine  wine  of  Portugal. 

€0-La'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  straining,  or  purifying 
liquor,  by  passing  it  through  a  perforated  vessel. 
[Little  used.  | 

eOL'A-TlJllE,  n.  The  act  of  straining  ;  the  matter 
strained."   [Little  used.] 

eOL'UER-TINE,  71.     A  kind  of  lace  worn  by  women. 
Johnson. 

COE'CHI-CINE,  n.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained 
from  Colchicum  Autiimnale. 

eOL'eili-etrM,  n.  The  meadow  saffron  of  English 
writers,  a  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  the 
bulbs  of  the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  a  medicine  is 
prepared,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  gout 
and  rheumatism.  Partington.     Loudon. 

€OL'eO-THAIt,  n.  The  brown  red  oxyd  of  iron 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  used  for  polishing  glass  and  other 
substances.  It  is  called  by  artists  crocus,  or  crocus 
martin.  Encyc.      Ure. 

The  sulphate  of  iron   is  called  colcnthar  or  chaleite, 
when  the  calcination  has  been   carried  so  far  as  to 
drive  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  acid.    Fourcroy. 
[See  Chalcite.] 

COLD,  a.  [Sax.  catd;  G.  halt;  D.  koud,  contracted; 
Goth,  talis;  Basque,  galda ;  Sw.  kail:  Dan.  kold; 
and  the  noun  ku'lde.  The  latter  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  kul,  a  coal,  and  Iculer,  to  blow  strong. 
But  the  connection  may  be  casual.  In  Swedish, 
kyla  signifies  to  cool,  and  to  hum  ;  thus  connecting 
cool,  cold,  with  the  L.  calco,  to  be  hot.  Both  cold 
and  heat  may  be  from  rushing,  raging,  and  this  word 
may  be  from  the  same  root  as  gale.  If  not,  cool 
would  seem  to  be  allied  to  L.  gelo.l 

1.  Not  warm  or  hot ;  gelid  ;  frigid  ;  a  relative  term. 
A  substance  is  cold  to  the  touch  when  it  is  less  warm 
than  the  body,  and  when,  in  contact,  the  heat  of  the 
body  passes  from  the  body  to  the  substance  ;  as,  cold 
air  ;  a  cold  stone  ;  cold  water.  It  denotes  a  greater 
degree  of  the  quality  than  cool.     [See  the  noun.] 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  chill  ;  shivering, 
or  inclined  to  shiver ;  as,  I  am  cold. 

3.  Having  cold  qualities  ;  as,  a  cold  plant.     Bacon. 

4.  Frigid;  wanting  passion,  zeal,  or  ardor;  indif- 
ferent; unconcerned;  not  animated,  or  easily  ex- 
cited into  action  ;  as,  a  cold  spectator  ;  a  cold  Chris- 
tian ;  a  cold  lover,  or  friend  ;  a  cold  temper. 

Hooker 


Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  —  Rev.  iii. 

5.  Not   moving;  unaff  cting;    not   animated; 
able  to  excite  feeling  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  a  cold  di 
a  cold  jest.  Addison. 

6.  Reserved  ;  coy ;  not  affectionate,  cordial,  or 
friendly  ;  indicating  inditl'-rcnee  ;  as,  a  cold  look;  a 
cold  return  of  civilities  ;  a  cold,  reception.     Clarendon. 

7.  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire.  Shak. 

8.  Not  hastv  ;  not  violent  Johnson. 

9.  Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly.  Shak. 

10.  Not  having  the  scent  strongly  nlf-cted.  Shak. 
€CLD,  71.     [Sax.   cele,  cul,  cyle ;  D.'  koelte,  koude ;  G. 

kalte.     See  Cool.] 

I.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  fine  vessels.  Also,  the  cause  of  that  sensation. 
Heat  expands  the  vessels,  and  cold  contracts  them  ; 
and  the  transition  from  an  expanded  to  a  contracted 
state  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  we  give  the  denomination 
of  cold.    Hence  cold  is  a  privation  of  heat,  or  the 


2.  A  shivering ;   the  effect  of  i 
the  fine  vessels  of  the  body  ;  chilliness,  or  chillness. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  disease ;   indisposition  occasioned  by  cold  ; 
catarrh. 

eoLD-BLOOD'ED,  (-blud'ed,)  a.  Having  cold  blood. 
_  2.  Without  sensibility,  or  feeling;  hard  hearted. 

GoLD'EIl,  a.  comp.     More  cold. 

Col. (VEST,  a.  superl.     Most  cold. 

ECLD'-FINCH,  n.  A  species  of  Motacilla,  a  bird 
frequenting  the  west  of  England,  with  the  head  and 
back  of  a  brownish  gray,  the  belly  white,  and  the 
quill  feathers  and  tail  black.         Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist. 

COLD'-HEART'ED,  a.  Wanting  passion  or  feeling  ; 
indifferent. 

COLD'-HEaRT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  cold-hearted  man- 

COLD'-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  feeling  or 
sensibility. 
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€5LD'-SHoUL'DER.  To  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
any  one,  is  to  treat  him  with  cool  neglect 

eoLD'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  cold. 

CoLD'LY,  adv.  In  a  cold  manner  ;  without  warmth  ; 
without  concern ;  without  ardor  or  animation  ; 
without  apparent  passion,  emotion,  or  feeling;  with 
indifference  or  negligence  ;  as,  to  answer  one  coldly; 
a  proposition  is  coldly  received. 

CoLD'NESS,  yi.  Want  of  heat ;  as,  the  coldness  of 
water  or  air.  When  the  heat  or  temperature  of  any 
substance  is  less  than  that  of  the  animal  body  ex- 
posed to  it,  that  state  or  temperature  is  cal'ed  rolilness. 

2.  Unconcern;  indifference  ;  a  frigid  sto*  :>f  tem- 
per ;  want  of  ardor,  zeal,  emotion,  animation,  or 
spirit;  negligence;  as,  to  receive  an  answer  with 
coldness;  to  listen  with  cuhliiess. 

3.  Want  of  apparent  affection,  or  kindness  ;  as,  to 
receive  a  friend  with  coldness. 

4.  Coyness  ;  reserve  ;  indifference ;  as,  to  receive 
addresses  with  coldness. 

5.  Want  of  sensual  desire;  frigidity;  chastity. 
CoLD'-SHORT,  a.  Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal. 
COLE,  7i.     [Sax.  caul,  cawl,  or  cawel;   L.  caulis  ;  Gr. 

k.u.aoc;  D.  kool;  G.  kohl;  Sw.  kal;  Dan.  kaal;  W. 
cu.nl ;  Ir.  in  lis,  ciiilis  ;  It.  caiwlo ,'  Sp.  col;  Port,  couve; 
Arm.  caulin,  colen;  Fr.  chou.] 

The  general  name  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  Bras- 
sica  ;  but  we  generally  use  it  in  its  compounds,  cole- 
wort,  cauliflower,  &c. 

CoEE'-MOUSE,  n.     See  Coal-Mouse. 

CO-LE-OP'TER-AL,  a.     Coleopterous. 

€0-LE-OP'TER-AN,  71.     |  [Gr.  koAcos,  a  sheath,  and 

CO-LE-OP'TER-A,  71.  pi.  \      ttrepou,  a  wing.J 

A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  insects,  having  crus- 
taceous  elytra  or  shells,  which  shut  and  form  a  lon- 
gitudinal suture  along  the  back,  covering  the  wings 
which  lie  b  ■neath,  as  the  beetle. 

€0-LE-OP'TER-OUS,  a.  Having  wings  covered  with 
a  case  or  sheath  ;  belonging  to  the  Coleoptera. 

CoLE'-PERCH,  71.  A  small  fish,  less  than  the  com- 
mon perch.  Diet,  of  JYat.  Hist. 

CoLE'-SEED,   71.      The   seed  of  the  navew,  Napus 

sativa,  or  long-rooted,  narrow-leafed  rapa ;  reckoned 

a  species  of  Brassica  or  cabbage.  Encyc. 

2.  Cabbage  seed.  Mortimer. 

CoLE'-WOIlT,  11.  [cole  and  wort,  Sax.  wyrt,  an  herb.] 
A  particular  species  of  cole,  Brassica,  or  cabbage. 

COL'ET,     I  n.     A  corruption  of  Acolvte,  an  inferior 

GOL'LET,  (      church  servant,  which  see.         Hook. 

COL'ie,  «.  [L.  colicus  ;  Gr.  /cojAikoc,  from  kojAoi/,  the 
colon.] 

In  general,  a  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties;  a-s  bilious  colic,  hysteric 
colic,  nervous  colic,  and  many  others. 

Coze.     Quincy. 

eOL'IC-AL   {"'    Affecting  the  bowels.  Milton. 

eOL'ICK-Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  colic. 

COL'IN,  11.  A  bird  of  the  partridge  kind,  found  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  called  also  a  quail. 

eOL-1-SE'UM,  n.  [It.  coliseo.]  The  amphitheater  of 
Vespasian  at  Rome,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  also 
written  Colosseum. 

COLL,  v.  t.  To  embrace.    [Not  in  use.]    [See  Collar.] 
Spenser. 

COL-LAB'O-Ra-TOR,  ti.  [Fr.  collaborate^.]  An 
associate  in  labor,  especially  literary  or  scientific. 
[  Recent.]  Silliman. 

eOE-LAPSE',  71.    A  falling  together,  as  of  the  sides 
of  a  hollow  vessel. 
2.  An  extreme  depression  of  the  bodily  energies. 

COL-LAPSE',  (kol-laps',)  v.  i.  [L.  collabor,  collapsus ; 
con  and  labor,  to  slide  or  fall.] 

To  fall  together,  as  the  two  sides  of  a  vessel ;  to 


€OL-LAPS'£D,  (kol-lapst',)  pp.  or  a.  Fallen  together  ; 
closed. 

COL-LAP'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  A  state  of  falling  togeth- 
er ;    a  state  of  vessels  closed. 

COL'LAR,  71.  [L.  collare ;  Fr.  collier,  collet ;  Arm. 
colyer ;  It.  collare;  Sp.  collar;  from  L.  colluin,  the 
neck.] 

1.  Something  round  the  neck,  as  a  ring  of  metal 
or  a  chain.  The  knights  of  several  orders  wear  a 
chain  of  gold,  enameled,  and  sometimes  set  with 
ciphers  or  other  devices,  to  which  the  badge  of  the 
order  is  appended.  Encyc. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  which  surrounds  the 
neck.     Job  xxx.  18. 

3.  A  part  of  a  harness  for  the  neck  of  a  horse  or 
other  beast,  used  in  draught. 

4.  Among  seamen,  the  upper  part  of  a  stay  ;  also,  a 
rope  in  form  of  a  wreath,  to  which  a  stay  is  confined. 

5.  In  architecture,  an  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting and  bracing  two  opposite  rafters.  Brande. 
Also,  a  ring,  cincture,  or  astragal.  Owilt. 

To  slip  the  collar,  is  to  escape  or  get  free  ;  to  dis- 
entangle one's  self  from  difficulty,  labor,  or  engage- 

A  collar  of  brawn,  is  the  quiintity  bound  up  in  one 
parcel.     [JVot  used  in  America.]  Johnson. 

eOL'LAR,  v.  t.    To  seize  by  the  collar. 
2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 


COL 

To  collar  beef,  or  other  meat,  is  to  roll  it  up  and 
bind  it  close  with  a  siring.     [English.] 

COL'LAR-AGE,  n,  A  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horses.     ' Eiar.]     Bailey.     Encyc. 

COL'LAR-BeAM,  71.  In  architecture,  an  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  connecting  and  bracing  two  opposite 
rafters  ;  also  called  collar.  (Jmdl. 

COL'LAR-BoNE,  71.     The  clavicle. 

COL/EAR-DaY,  n.  A  day  on  which  knights  appeal 
at  court  in  their  collars.  Smart. 

eOL'LAK-A'D,  pp.    Seized  by  the  collar. 
2.  Having  a  collar  on  the  neck. 

COL-LaT'A-BLE,  a.     Callable  of  being  collated. 

COL-IaTE',  v.  I.     [L.  collatum,  collatus ;  con  and  la- 
tum, latus  ;  considered  to  be  the  supine  and  participle. 
offcro,  confero,  but  a  word  of  distinct  origin.] 
Literally,  to  bring  or  lay  together.     Hence, 

1.  To  lay  together  and  compare,  by  examining  the 
points  in  which  two  or  more  things  of  a  similar  kind 
agree  or  disagree  ;  ap/ilnd  /nirtirulurlii  to  manuscripts 
and  books ;  as,  to  collate  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

2.  To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman, 
by  a  bishop  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage ; 
or,  more  strictly,  to  present  and  institute  a  clergy- 
man in  a  benefice,  when  the  same  person  is  both  the 
ordinary  and  the  patron  ;  followed  by  to. 

If  the 
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l'^ii..|>    tn'iy  collate  his 


3.  To  bestow  or  confer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  gather  and  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a 
book,  for  binding. 

€OL-LaTE',  v.  i.     To  place  in  a  benefice,  as  by  a 
bishop. 

If  the  bishop  n^H'ds  to  ai'hiic  within  six  months,  the  right  to 
do  it  devolves  on  the  archbishop.  Encyc. 

GOL-LAT'ED,  pp.     Laid  together  and  compared  ;  ex- 
amined by  comparing  ,  presented  and  instituted,  as  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice. 
COL-L'AT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  collaterally;  con  and  latera- 
lis, from  latus,  a  side.] 

1.  Being  by  the  side,  side  by  side,  on  the  side,  or 
side  to  side. 

and  collateral  fight 


Collateral  pressure,  is  pressure  on  the  side.  So  we 
say,  collateral  circumstances ;  circumstances  which  ac- 
company a  principal  event. 

2.  In  genealogy,  descending  from  the  same  stock 
or  ancestor,  but  not  one  from  the  other;  as  distin- 
guished from  lineal.  Lineal  descendants  proceed  one 
from  another  in  a  direct  line  ;  collateral  relations  spring 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  from  different  branches 
of  that  common  stirps  or  stock.  Thus  the  children 
of  brothers  are  collateral  relations,  having  different 
fathers,  but  a  common  grandfather.         Blackstone. 

3.  Collateral  security,  is  security  for  the  performance 
of  covenants,  or  the  payment  of  money,  besides  the 
principal  security. 

4.  Running  parallel.  Johnson. 

5.  Diffused  on  either  side  ;  springing  from  relations  ; 
as,  collateral  love.  Milton. 

6.  Not  direct,  or  immediate 

If  by  direct  or  collateral  Hand.  Shale. 

7.  Concurrent ;  as,  collateral  strength.  Atterburti. 
COL-LAT'ER-AL,  71.     A  collateral  relation  or  kins- 

COL-LAT'ER-AL-LY,  ado.  Side  by  side;  or  by  the 
side. 

2.  Indirectly.  Dryden. 

3.  In  collateral  relation ;  not  in  a  direct  line  ;  not 
lineally. 

COL-LAT'ER-AL-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  col- 
lateral. 

€OL-LaT'ING,  ppr.  Comparing  ;  presenting  and  in- 
stituting. 

eOL-LA'TlON,  71.  The  art  of  bringing  or  laying  to- 
gether, and  comparing  ;  a  t  omparison  of  one  copy  or 
thing  of  a  like  kind  with  another.  Pope. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing  ;  a  gift.  Ray. 

3.  In  the  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own 
gift  or  patronage.  Collation  includes  both  presenta- 
tion and  institution.  When  the  patron  of  a  church 
is  not  a  bishop,  he  presents  his  clerk  for  admission, 
and  the  bishop  institutes  him  ;  but  if  a  bishop  is  the 
patron,  his  presentation  and  institution  are  one  act, 
and  are  called  collation.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  common  law,  the  presentation  of  a  copy  to  its 
original,  and  a  comparison  made  by  examination,  to 
ascertain  its  conformity  ;  also,  the  report  of  the  act 
made  by  the  proper  officers.  Encyc. 

5.  In  Scots  fain,  the  right  which  an  heir  has  of 
throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  movable  estates  of 
the  deceased  into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it  equally 
with  others  who  are  of  the  same  degree  of  kindred. 

6.  A  repast  between  full  meals  ;  as,  a  cold  collation. 
Collation  of  seats,  uenotes  one  seal  set  on  the  same 

label,  on  the  reverse  of  another.  Encyc. 

eOL-LA-TI"TIOUS,  ( tish'us,)  a.  Done  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  money. 

COL-La'TIVE,  a.  Advowsons  are  presentative,  r.ol- 
lative,  or  donative.     An  advowson  collalive  is  where 
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the  bishop  and  patron  are  one  and  the  same  person  ; 
in  which  case  the  bisliup  can  not  present  to  himself, 
but  he  does,  by  one  act  of  collation  or  conferring  the 
benefice,  the  whole  that  is  done,  in  common  cases, 
by  both  presentation  and  institution.        Blaclcstone. 

COL-La'TOR,  ?«.   One  who  collates  or  compares  man- 
uscripts or  copies  of  books.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  collates  to  a  benefice,  as  when  the  or- 
dinary and  patron  are  the  same  person.         Ayliffe. 

COL-LAUD',  v.  t.     [L.  collaudo.] 

To  unite  in  praising.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 


choose,  or  lego,'to  send,  or  lino,  to  bind.  This  word 
is  differently  accented  by  different  speakers  and  lexi- 
cographers.    I  have  followed  the  latest  authorities.] 

A  partner  or  associate  in  the  same  office,  emplc/- 
raent,  or  commission,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

Milton.     Swift 
It  is  never  used  of  partners  in  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. 

COL-LEAGUE',  (kol-leeg',)  v.  t.  or  i.    To  unite  with 
in  the  same  office. 

€OL-LeAGU'£D,  (kol-teegd',)  pp.    United  as  an  as- 
sociate in  the  same  office. 

COL'LEAGUE-SHIP,  n.  Partnership  in  office.  Milton. 

COL-LECT',  v.  t.     [L.  colligo,  collectum;  con  and  lego, 
to  gather  ;  Gr  Atyoj.] 

1.  To  gather,  as  separate  persons  or  things,  into 
one  body  or  place  ;  to  assemble  or  bring  together;  as, 
to  collect  men  into  an  army  ;  to  collect  ideas  ;  to  collect 
particulars  into  one  sum. 

2.  To  gain  by  observation  or  information  ;  as,  from 
all  that  can  be  collected,  the  public  peace  will  not  soon 
be  interrupted. 

3.  To  gather  from  premises  ;  to  infer  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.        Locke. 

4.  To  gather  money  or  revenue  from  debtors  ;  to 
demand  and  receive  ;  as,  to  collect  taxes  ;  to  collect 
the  customs  ;  to  collect  accounts  or  debts. 

5.  To  gather,  as  crops  ;  to  reap,  mow,  or  pick,  and 
secure  in  proper  repositories  ;  as,  to  collect  hay,  corn, 
or  fruits. 

6.  To  draw  together;  to  bring  into  united  action  ; 
as,  to  collect  till  the  strength,  or  all  the  powers  of  the 

7.  To  obtain  from  contribution.  [mind. 
To  collect  one's  self,  is  to  recover  from  surprise,  or 

a  disconcerted  state  ;  to  gain  command  over  the 
thoughts,  when  dispersed  ;  over  the  passions,  when 
tumultuous  ;  or  the  mind,  when  dismayed. 

Shuk.     Milton. 
COL-LECT',  v.  i.     To  run  together  ;   to  accumulate  ; 
as,  pus  collects  in  an  abscess  ;  sand  or  snow  collects 
in  banks. 
COL'LECT,  n.      A  short,  comprehensive   prayer;    a 
prayer  adapted  to  a  particular  day  or  occasion,  and 
read  together  with  other  parts  of  the  church  service. 
Brande.      Taylor. 
2.  A  collection  or  gathering  of  money.  [Little  used.) 
€OL-LE€-TA'NE-A,  n. pi.    [L.,  things  collected.]    In 
literature,  a  term  applied  to  a  selection  of  passages 
from  various  authors,  usually  made  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Brande. 

€OL-LEC-TA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  collectaneus.] 

Gathered  ;  collected. 
€OL-LE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Gathered  ;  assembled  ;  con- 
gregated ;  drawn  together. 

2.  a.  Recovered  from  surprise  or  dismay  ;  not  dis- 
concerted ;  cool ;  firm;    prepared. 
COL-LECT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  one  view ;  together ;  in 

one  body  ;  in  a  cool,  prepared  state  of  mind. 
€OL-LE€T'ED-NESS,  n.      A  collected  state  of  the 

mind  ;  recovery  from  surprise. 
€OL-LEeT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  collected  or  gath- 
ered ;  that  may  be  inferred. 

2.  That   may  be  gathered  or  recovered  ;   as,  the 
debts  or  taxes  are  or  are  not  collectible. 
COL-LECT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Gathering;  drawing  to- 
gether ;  assembling. 
COL-LECTION,  n.    The  act  of  gathering  or  assem- 
bling. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  gathering  ;  an  assemblage, 
or  assembly  ;  a  crowd  ;  as,  a  collection  of  men. 

3.'  A  contribution  ;  a  sum  collected  for  a  charitable 
purpose. 

Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  A  gathering,  as  of  matter  in  an  abscess. 

5.  The  act  of  deducing  consequences  ;  reasoning; 
inference.     [Little  used.]  Johnson.     Hooker. 

6.  A  corollary  ;  a  consectary  ;  a  deduction  from 
premises ;  consequence.  Johnson.     Hooker. 

7.  A  book  compiled  from  other  books,  by  the  put- 
ting together  of  parts  ;  a  compilation  ;  as,  a  collection 
of  essays  or  sermons. 

COL-LEC-TI"T10US,  (-tish'us,)  a.     Gathered  up. 
COL-LECT'IVE,  a.     [L.  collective ;  Fr.  collcctif;  Jt. 
collettivo.] 

1.  Formed  by  gathering ;  gathered  into  a  mass, 
sum,  or  body  ;  congregated,  or  aggregated.     Swift. 

2.  Deducing  consequences;   reasoning;  inferring. 

3f  In  grammar,  expressing  a  number  or  multitude 
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united  ;  as,  a  collective  noun  or  name,  which,  though 

in  the  singular  number  itself,  denotes  more  than  one  ; 

as,  cinopano.  o.ruui,  trooj<,  assembly. 
€OL-LE€T'lVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  mass,  or  body  ;  in  a 

collected  state  ;  in  the  aggregate  ;  unitedly  ;  in  a  state 

of  combination  ;  as,  the  citizens  of  a  state  collectively 

considered. 
COL-LECT'lVE-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  union  ;  mass. 
eOL-LECT'OR,?t.   One  who  collects  or  gathers  things 

which  are  scattered  or  separate. 

2.  A  compiler  ;  one  who  gathers  and  puts  together 
parts  nf  books,  or  scattered  pieces,  in  one  book 

Addison. 

3.  *.n  botany,  one  who  gathers  plants,  without 
studying  botany  as  a  science.  Encyc. 

Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  dense  hairs  covering 
the  styles  of  some  plants.  Brande. 

4.  An  officer  appointed  and  commissioned  to  col- 
lect and  receive  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  toll. 

Temple. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  in  Oxford,  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  some  scholastic  proceedings  in  Lent. 

Todd. 
COL-LECT'OR-SHIP,  (  n.      The  office  of  a  collector 
€OL-LE€T'OR-ATE,  j      of  customs  or  taxes. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  collector.  Asiat.  Researches. 
COL-LEG' A-TA-RY,  n.     [L.  con  and  lego,  to  send.] 
In  the  civil  law,  a  person  who  has  a  legacy  left  to 
him,  in  common  with  one  or  more  other  persons. 
Cltambers.     Johnson. 
COL'LEGE,?!.  [L.  collegium;  con  and  lego, to  gather.] 
In   its   primary  sense,   a  collection   or    assembly. 
Hence, 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  collection,  assemblage,  or 
society  of  men,  invested  with  certain  powers  and 
rights,  performing  certain  duties,  or  engaged  in  some 
common  employment  or  pursuit. 

2.  In  a  particular  sense,  an  assembly  for  a  political 
or  ecclesiastical  purpose  ;  as,  the  college  of  electors, 
or  their  deputies  at  the  diet  in  Ratisbon.  So,  also, 
the  college  of  princes,  or  their  deputies  ;  the  college 
of  cities,  or  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities  ;  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  or  sacred  college.  In  Russia,  the 
denomination  college  is  given  to  councils  of  state, 
courts,  or  assemblies  of  men  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  called  imperial 
colleges.  Of  these,  some  are  supreme,  and  others 
subordinate;  as,  the  suprcioc  imperial  college;  the 
college  of  foreign  affairs  ;  the  college  of  war  ;  the  ad- 
miralty college;  the  college  of  justice;  the  college  of 
commerce  ;  the  medical  college. 

Wm.  Tooke,  ii.  335,  356. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
society  of  physicians  is  called  a  college.  So,  also, 
there  are  colleges  of  surgeons  ;  and  in  Britain,  a  col- 
lege of  philosophy,  a  college  of  heralds,  a  college  of 
justice,  &c.  Colleges  of  these  kinds  are  usually  in- 
corporated or  established  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state. 

3.  An  establishment  or  edifice  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  students  who  are  acquiring  the  languages 
and  sciences. 

4.  The  society  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  including  the  officers  and  students. 
Societies  of  this  kind  are  incorporated  and  endowed 
with  revenues. 

5.  In  foreign  universities,  a  public  lecture. 

6.  A  collection  or  community ;  as,  a  college  of 
bees.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 

COL'LEGE-LlKE,  a.  Regulated  after  the  manner  of 
a  college. 

€OL-LE'Gl-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  college  ;  belonging 
to  a  college  ;  having  the  properties  of  a  college. 

COL-Le'GI-AN,  n.  A  member  of  a  college,  particu- 
larly of  a  literary  institution  so  called  ;  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  college.  Johnson. 

COL-LE'GI-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  college  ;  as,  col- 
legiute  studies. 

2.  Containing  a  college  ;  instituted  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  college  ;  as,  a  cul/rguitr  society.     Johnson. 

3.  A  collegiate  church  is  one  that  has  no  bishop's 
see,  but  has  the  ancient  retinue  of  a  bishop,  canons, 
and  prebends.  Of  these,  some  are  of  royal,  others 
of  ecclesiastical  foundation  ;  and  each  is  regulated, 
in  matters  of  divine  service,  as  a  cathedral.  Some 
of  these  were  anciently  abbeys  which  have  been 
secularized.  Encyc. 

COL-Le'GI-ATE,  n.    The  member  of  a  college. 

Burton. 
COL'LET,  n.    [Fr.  collet,  a  collar,  or  neck,  from  L. 
collum.] 

1.  Among  jewelers,  the  horizontal  face  C7  plane  at 
the  bottom  of  brilliants ;  or  the  part  of  a  ring  in 
which  the  stone  is  set.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  In  .glass-making,  that  part  of  glass  vessels  which 
sticks  to  ihe  iron  instrument  used  in  taking  the  sub- 
stance from  the  melting-pot.  Encyc. 

3.  Anciently,  a  band  or  collar. 

4.  A  term  used  by  turners.  Johnson. 

5.  In  botany,  the  neck  or  part  of  a  plant  from 
which  spring  the  ascending  and  descending  axes. 

Lindley. 
COL-LET'IC,  a.    Having  the   property    of   gluing ; 
agglutinant.  Encyc. 
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COL-LET'IC,  n.     [Gr.  koMotikos.] 

An  agglutinant.  Encyc. 

COL-LlDE',  v.  i.    [L.  collide  ;  con  and  lado,  to  strike.] 

To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other.         Brown. 
COL-LID'ING,  ppr.     Striking  or  dashing  against. 
COLL'IER,   (kol'yer,)  n.    [from  coal.]     A  digger  of 
coal  ;  one  who  works  in  a  coal  mine.  Johnson. 

2.  A  coal  merchant,  or  dealer  in  coal.        Bacon. 

3.  A  coasting  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  or 
in  transporting  coal  from  the  ports  where  it  is  re- 
ceived from  the  mines,  to  the  ports  where  it  is  pur- 
chased for  consumption. 

COLL'IER- Y.  (knl'yer-y,)  n.     The  place  where  coal 

is  dug.     [See  Coalery.] 
2.  The  coal  trade,    au. 
COL'LI-FLOW-ER.     See  Cauliflower. 
COL'LLGaTE,   v.   t.     [L.   colligo;   con   and   ligo,  to 

bind.]     To  tie  or  bind  together. 

The  pieces  ot  i^;i ie;  <ss  ar  ■  ro>U°aled  in  rows.  Nick.  Diet. 

COL'LI-GA-TED,  pp.     Tied  or  bound  together. 
COL'LI-Ga-TING,  ppr.    Binding  together. 
COL-LI-GA'TION,  n.     A  binding  together.    Brown. 
COL-LI-Ma'TION,  7i.     [L.  collimo  ;  con  and  limes,  a 

limit.     Ainsvvorth  suggests  that  it  may  be  an  error, 

and  that  collineo,  con  and  linea,  is  the  real  reading ; 

but  collimo  is  in  perfect   analogy  with  other  words  of 

like  signification.     To  aim  is  to  direct  to  the  limit  or 

end.] 

1.  The  act  of  aiming  at  a  mark  ;  aim  ;  the  act  of 
leveling,  or  of  directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed  object. 

Asiat.  Research. 

2.  In  a  telescope,  the  line  of  collimation,  is  the  line  of 
sight,  or  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of 
the  object-glass. 

<X)L-LI-Ma'TOR,  n.    An  instrument  for  ascertaining 

the  horizontal  point. 
COL-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     [L.  collineo ;  con  and  linea, 

a  line.] 
The  act  of  aiming,  or  directing  in  a  line  to  a  fixed 

object.  Johnson. 

COL'LING,  n.     [L.  collum,  the  neck.]     An  embrace  ; 

dalliance.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

COL-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gwal,)  a.  Having  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  same  language. 
COL-Lia'UA-BLE,   (koi-lik'wa-bl,)  a.     [See   Colli- 

quate.]     That  may  be  liquefied,  or  melted ;  liable 

to  melt,  grow  soft,  or  become  fluid. 
COL-LIU/UA-MENT,  n.     The  substance  formed  by 

melting  ;  that  which  is  melted.     Bailey.    Johnson. 

2.  Technically,  the  fetal  part  of  an  egg;  the 
transparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  containing  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  chick.  Coze.     Encyc. 

3.  The  first  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  generation. 

Coze. 

COL'LI-QUANT,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing or  melting. 

COL'LI-aUATE,  v.  i.  [L.  colliqueo ;  con  and  liqueo, 
to  melt.     See  Liquid.]" 

To  melt ;  to  dissolve ;  to  change  from  solid  to 
fluid  ;  to  become  liquid.  Brown. 

COL'LI-UI'aTE,  p.  t.     To  melt  or  dissolve. 

COL'LI-OUa-TED,  pp.  Melted  ;  dissolved  ;  turned 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  substance.     Boyle.     Harvey. 

COL'LI-aUA-TING,  ppr.     Melting;  dissolving. 

COL-LI-aUA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  melting. 

Boyle  " 
2.  A  dissolving,  flowing,  or  wasting ;  applied  to 
the  blood,  when  it  does  not  readily  coagulate,  and  to 
the  solid  parts,  when  they  waste, away  by  excessive 
secretion,  occasioning  fluxes  and  profuse  clammy 
sweats.  Coze.     Encyc.     Quincy. 

COL-LIQ'UA-TIVE,  (kol-lik'wa-tiv,)  a.  Melting; 
dissolving  ;  applied  to  excessive  evacuations,  which 
melt  down,  as  it  were,  the  strength  and  substance  of 
the  body. 

COL-Lia-UE-FAC'TION,  (kol-lik-we-fak'shun,)  n. 
[L.  colliyuefacio.] 

A  melting  together;  the  reduction  of  different 
bodies  into  one  mass,  bv  fusion.  Boom. 

COL-LI"SION,  (kol-lizli'un,)  n.  [L.  collisio,  from 
collido,  collisi ;  eon  and  l.rdo,  to  strike  or  hurt.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  together ;  a  striking  together 
of  two  hard  bodies.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  together;  a  clash- 
ing.    Hence, 

3.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  opposition  ;  interfe- 
rence ;  as,  a  collusion  of  interests,  or  of  parties. 

4.  A  running  against  each  other,  as  ships  at  sea. 

Marshal  on  Insurance.      Walsh. 
COL-LIT'I-GANT,  71.    One  who  litigates  or  wrangles 

with  another. 
COL'LO  CATE,  v.  t.    [L.  colloco  :  con  and  loco,  to  set 

or  place.]     To  set  or  place  ;  to  set ;  to  station. 
COL'LO-CaTE,  a.     Set ;  placed.  Bacon. 

COL'LO-Ca-TED,  pp.    Placed. 
COL-LO-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Setting;  placing. 
€OL-LO-€a'TION,  71.     [L.  collocatio.] 

1.  A  setting;  the  act  of  placing;  disposition  in 
place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed,  or  placed  with  some- 
thing else.  Bacon. 

COL-LO-CO'TION,  n.  [L.  collocutio ;  con  and  locu- 
tio,  from  loquor,  to  speak.] 
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A  speaking  or  conversing  together  ;  conference  ; 
mutual  discourse.  Bailey.    Muison. 

eOL-LO-€0'TOR,  n.    One  of  the  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue. 
eOL-l,GGUE',».  t.    To  wheedle.    [Not  in  use.] 
COL'LOP,  n.     A  small  slice  of  meat;  a  piece  ot  flesh. 

2.  In  burlesque,  a  child.  Sliak. 

3.  In  Job  xv.  27,  it  seems  to  have  the.  sense  of  a 
thick  piece  or  fleshy  lump.  "  He  maketh  collops  of 
fat  on  his  flanks."  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
New  England. 


to  common  conversation,  or  to  mutual 
colloquial  language  ;  a  colloquial  phrase. 

€OL-LO'QUI-AL-ISM,  n.  A  colloquial  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

€OL-Lo'QUI-AL-LY,  adv.    By  mutual  conversation. 

eOL'LO-aUIST,  n.    A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 

Malone. 

€OL'LO-QUY,  n.  [L.  colloquium;  con  and  loquor,  to 
speak.] 

Conversation  ;  mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more  ; 
conference ;  dialogue.  Mdton.     Taylor. 

OOL'LoW.     See  Colly. 

COL-LUe'T AN-CY,  n.  [L.  colluctor ;  con.  and  luctor, 
to  struggle.] 

A  struggling  to  resist ;  a  striving  against ;  resist- 
ance ;  opposition  of  nature. 

COL-LUe-TA'TION,  n.  A  struggling  to  resist;  con- 
test; resistance;  opposition  ;  contrariety.    Woodward. 

COL-LUDE',  v.  i.  [L.  colludo ;  con  and  lado,  to  play, 
to  banter,  to  mock.] 

To  play  into  the  hand  of  each  other ;  to  conspire 
in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  concert.  Johnson. 

eOL-LOD'Elt,  n.    One  who  conspires  in  a  fraud. 

eOL-LOD'ING,  ppr.      Conspiring  with  another  in  a 

€OL-LuD'ING,  n.     A  trick  ;  collusion.  [fraud. 

COL-LU'SION,  (-zhun,)  ».t  [L.  collusio.  See  Col- 
lude.] 

1.  In  law,  a  deceitful  agreement  or  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  for  the  one  party  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  other,  for  some  evil  purpose,  as 
to  defraud  a  third  person  of  his  right.  Cowel. 

A  secret  understanding  between  two  parties,  who 
plead  or  proceed  fraudulently  against  each  other,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  third  person.  Encyc. 

2.  In  general,  a  secret  agreement  and  co-operation 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

eOL-LO'SIVE,  a.    Fraudulently  concerted   between 

two  or  more  ;  as,  a  collusive  agreement. 
eOL-LO'SIVE-LY,   adv.      By    collusion;    by    secret 

agreement  to  defraud. 
eOL-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  col- 

GOL-LO'SO-RY,  a.  Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  a  secret 
concert ;  containing  collusion. 

eOL-LO'VI-ES,  n.  [L.]  Filth  ;  a  sink ;  a  mixed 
mass  of  refuse  matter. 

COL'LY,       |  ».     [Supposed  to  be  from  coaV 

COL/LOW,  )  The  black  grime  or  soot  of  coal  or 
burnt  wood.  Woodward.     Burton. 

COL'LY,  v.  t.  To  make  foul ;  to  grime  with  the  smut 
of  coal.  Shak. 

eoi/LY-RITE,  7i.     [Gr.  koMvoiov,  infra.] 

A  variety  of  clay,  of  a  white  color,  with  shades  of 
gray,  red,  or  yellow.  Clcaveland. 

€OL-LYR'I-UM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  koMvoiov.  du.  from 
KuiXuui,  to  check,  and  ptos,  defluxion.] 

A  lotion  intended  to  prevent  excessive  discharges, 
now  applied  onlv  to  eye- waters.  Brando. 

COL'MAR,  n.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

COL'O-CYNTH,  n.     [Gr.  KoXokvu6,s.] 

The  coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  of  the  shops,  a 
kind  of  cucumber,  fruni  Aleppo  and  from  Crete.  It 
contains  a  bitter  pulp,  which  is  a  drastic  purge.  Encyc. 

COL-O-CYNTH'IN,  n.  The  supposed  active  medici- 
nal principle  of  the  colocynth.  P.  Cyc. 

eO-LoGNE'-EARTH,  (ko-lone'erth,)  n.  A  kind  of 
light  bastard  ocher,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  not  a 
pure  native  fossil,  but  containing  more  vegetable 
than  mineral  matter ;  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
wood  long  buried  in  the  earth.  Hill. 

It  is  an  earthy  variety  of  lignite  or  brown  coal. 
Clcaveland. 

CO-LoGNE'-WA-TER,  (ko-lCnc'wa-tcr,)  n.  A  liquor 
composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of 
rosemary,  essence  of  lemon,  and  oil  of  cinnamon. 

€OL'0-UTE,  7i.  [Gr.  kojKov,  the  colon,  and  XiBoc, 
stone.] 

A  name  given  to  the  fossil  intestines  of  fishes. 

CO'LON,  «.  [Gr.  kujW,  the  colon,  a  member  or 
limb.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  largest  of  the  intestines,  or 
rather  the  largest  division  of  the  intestinal  canal  ; 
beginning  at  the  crecum,  and  ascending  by  the  right 
kidney,  it  passes  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen  ;  thence 
descending  by  the  left  kidney,  it  passes,  in  the  form 
of  an  S,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  where, 
from  its  straight  course,  the  canal  takes  the  name  of 
rectum.  Encyc.      Quincy. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  point  or  character  finned  lhus'[:], 
used  to  mark  a  pause  greater  than  tiiat  of  a  senii- 
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colon,  but  less  than  that  of  a  period  ;  or  rather,  it  is 
used  when  the  sense  of  the  division  of  a  period  is 
complete,  so  as  to  admit  a  full  point ;  but  something 
is  added  by  way  of  illustration,  or  the  description  is 
continued  by  an  additional  remark,  without  a  neces- 
sary dependence  on  the  foregoing  members  of  the 
Thus, 


.  poinl  ol'  p.  ]-f  c 


Sptc, 


he  is  capable  of. 


•  The  colon  is  often  used  before  an  address,  quota- 
tion, or  example.  "  Mr.  Grey  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  spoke  thus:  '  I  rise  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  my  honorable  friend.'"  But  the  propriety  of 
this  depends  on  the  pause,  and  this  depends  on  "the 
form  of  introducing  the  quotation ;  for  after  say, 
said,  or  a  like  word,  the  colon  is  not  used,  and  seems 
to  be  improper.  Thus,  in  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  members  are  almost  invariably  followed 
by  a  comma :  "  But  Jesus  said  to  them, '  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask.'  " 

The  use  of  the  colon  is  not  uniform  ;  nor  is  it 
easily  defined  and  reduced  to  rules.  Indeed,  the  use 
of  it  might  be  dispensed  with  without  much  incon- 


eOL'O-NEL,  (kur'nel,)  n.  [Fr.  colonel ;  It.  colonnello  ; 
Arm.  coronal ,-  Sp.  coronel ;  Port,  coronel  ,■  from  It. 
colonna,  Fr.  eolonne,  a  column,  It.  colonnello,  the  col- 
umn of  a  book.] 

The  chief  commander  of  a  regiment  of  troops, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry.  He  ranks  next  below 
a  brigadier-general.  In  England,  colonel-lieutenant  is 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  of  which 
the  king,  prince,  or  other  person  of  eminence,  is 
colonel.  Lieutenant-colonel  is  the  second  officer  iii  a 
regiment,  and  commands  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
colonel. 

COL'0-NEL-CY,  (kur'nel-cy,)         )  n.      The     office, 

eOL'O-NEL-SHIP,  (kur'nel-ship,)  j  rank,  or  com- 
mission of  a  colonel.  Swift.     Washington. 

€OLo'NI-AL,  a.  [See  Colony.]  Pertaining  to  a 
colony ;  as,  colonial  government ;  colonial  rights. 
[Coi.onical  is  not  in  use.] 

eOL'O-NIST,  7i.  [See  Colony.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
colony.        Blackstone.     Marshall,  Life  of  Washington. 

COL-O-NI-ZA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  colonizing,  or 
state  of  being  colonized. 

Colonization  society  ;  a  society  in  the  United  States 
designed  to  aid  free  blacks  in  emigrating  to  Africa. 

COL-O-NI-Za'TION-IST,  n.  A  friend  to  coloniza- 
tion, particularly  to  the  colonization  of  Africa  by 
emigrants  from  the  colored  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

eOL'O-NIZE,  v.  t.  [See  Colony.]  To  plant  or  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  ;  to  plant  or  settle  a  number  of  the 
subjects  of  a  kingdom  or  state  in  a  remote  country 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  commerce,  or  defense, 
and  for  permanent  residence.  Bacon. 

The  Greeks  colonized  the  south  of  lualy  and  of  France. 
2.  To  migrate  and  settle  in,  as  inhabitants. 

English  PuriL.ni-  ee'e/ertei  New  England. 

eOL'O-NIZE,  v.  i.     To  remove  and  settle  in  a  distant 

country  ;  as,  to  colonize  in  India.  Bur.lia.nan. 

€OL'0-NIZ-£D, pp.  Settled  or  planted  with  a  colony. 
COL'O-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Planting  with  a  colony. 
COL'O-NlZ-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  establishing  a  colony. 

This  state  paper   has  b  en  a-le^ieit  as  in--  ba.iis  of  all  her  later 
coUmiiings.  Tooke,  i.  62-2. 

€OL-ON-NADE',  n.  [It.  colonnata,  from  colonna,  a 
column;  Sp.  colunata;  Er.  colonnade.     See  Column.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  scries  or  range  of  columns, 
placed  at  regular  intervals.    Builder's  Did.    Addison. 

2.  Any  series  or  range  of  columns.  When  dis- 
posed in  a  circle,  or  when  surrounding  a  building 
of  any  shape,  they  are  called  a  peristyle ;  when  the 
rows  of  columns  are  double  or  more,  they  form 
a  polystifle.  Pope. 

€OL'0-NY,  71.     [L.  colonia,  from  colo,  to  cultivate.] 

1.  A  company  or  body  of  people  transplanted  from 
their  mother  country  to  a  remote  province  or  coun- 
try, to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it,  and  remaining  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  state  ;  as,  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  or  the  Indies;  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  South  America.  When  such  settlements, 
in  later  times,  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  parent  state, 
they  are  no  longer  denominated  colonies. 

The  first  sailed  of  New  1-aiehuel  w.re  ihe  best  of  Englishmen, 
erty.     There  was  never  a  colony  lormeil  el  lietter  materials. 

2.  The  country  planted  or  colonized  ;  a  plantation  ; 
also,  the  hotly  of  inhabitants  in  a  territory  colonized, 
including  the"  descendants  of  the  first  planters.  The 
people,  though  born  in  the  territory,  retain  the  name 
of  colonists,  till  they  cease  to  be  subjects  of  the  pa- 
rent state. 

3.  A  collection  of  animals ;  as,  colonies  of  shell- 
fish. Encyc. 

eOL'O-PHA-NY.     See  Colophony. 

COL'O-PHON,  n.  An  inscription  on  the  last  page  of 
a  book,  before  title  pages  were  used,  containing  the 
place  or  year,  or  both,  of  its  publication,  the  punt- 
er's name,  &c.     The  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek 


COL 

proverb  respecting  the  people  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia, 
that  they  always  came  hindermost. 

Brande.      Warton. 
COL'O-PHON-ITE,  n.     [Supra,  from  the  city,  or  its 
resin  color.] 

A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  resinous  fracture,  and  a 
reddish  yellow  or  brown  color,  occurring  in  small, 
amorphous,  granular  masses.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

COL'O-PHO-NY,  7i.     Black   rosin  ;   the  dark-colored 
resin  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  turpentine. 
Brande. 
It  is  so  nametl  from   Colophon,  in  Ionia,  whence 
the  best  was  formerly  brought.     The  spelling  Colo- 
phany,  given  by  Ore,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  erro- 
neous. 
COL-O-QUINT'I-DA,  n.    [Gr.  koXokvvBu  ;  L.  eoloeyn- 
this.) 

The  colocynth,  or  bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Cucumis,  a  native  of  Syria  and  of 
Crete.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  containing 
a  pulp  which  is  violently  purgative,  but  sometimes 
useful  as  a  medicine.  Chambers. 

COL'OR,  (kul'lur,)  n.  [L.  color ;  It.  colore;  Sp.  Port. 
color  ;  Fr.  couleur.] 

1.  In  physics,  a  property  inherent  in  light,  which, 
by  a  difference  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of  refraction, 
or  some  other  cause,  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye.  The  principal  colors  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
White  is  not  properly  a  color ;  as  a  white  body  re- 
flects the  rays  of  light  without  separating  them. 
Black  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  all  the  rays,  or 
nearly  all,  and  therefore  black  is  no  distinct  color. 
But  in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are  de- 
nominated colors  ;  and  all  the  colors  admit  of  many 
shades  of  difference. 

2.  Appearance  of  a  body  to  the  eye,  or  a  quality 
of  sensation,  caused  by  the  rays  of  light  ;  hue  ;  dye  ; 
as  the  color  of  gold,  or  of  indigo. 

3.  A  red  color ;  the  freshness  or  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  face. 

My  cheeL-3  no  longer  did  their  color  boast.  Dryden. 

4.  Appearance  to  the  mind  ;  as,  prejudice  puts  a 
false  color  upon  objects. 

5.  Superficial  cover  ;  palliation  ;  that  which  serves 
to  give  an  appearance  of  right ;  as,  their  sin  admit- 
ted no  color  or  excuse.  King  Charles. 

6.  External  appearance  ;  false  show ;  pretense ; 
guise. 

I  have  acc^  my  own  love  to  proler.  Sltalc. 

[See  Acts  xxvii.  30.] 

7.  Kind  ;  species  ;  character  ;  complexion. 

Boys    and  women    are,   lor  the   me*l    i  art,   cattle    of  this  colo'-. 
Shall. 

8.  That  which  is  used  for  coloring;  paint;  as  red 
lead,  oclier,  orpitnent,  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  ice. 

9.  Colors,  with  a  plural  termination,  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  a  flag,  ensign,  or  standard,  borne  in  an  army 
or  fleet.     [See  Flag.] 

10.  In  law,  color,  in  pleading,  is  when  the  defendant, 
in  assize  or  trespass,  gives  to  the  plaintiff  a  color  or 
appearance  of  title,  by  stating  his  title  specially  ; 
thus  removing  the  cause  from  the  jury  to  the  court. 

Blackstone. 
Water  colors,  are  such  as  are  used  in  painting  with- 
out being  mixed  with  oil.  Encyc. 
COL'OR,  (kul'lur,)  v.  L  To  change  or  alter  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  a  body  or  substance  ;  to  dye  ;  to 
tinge  ;  to  paint ;  to  stain  ;  as,  to  color  cloth.  Gen- 
erally, to  color  is  to  change  from  white  to  some  other 
color. 

2.  To  give  a  specious  appearance ;  to  set  in  a  fair 
light ;  to  palliate  ;  to  excuse. 

He   colors  the  falsehood  of  /Eneas  by  an  express  command  of 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  plausible ;  to  exaggerate  in  representa- 
tion. Addison. 

To  color  a  stranger's  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house 
in  his  name,  to  avoid  the  alien's  duty. 

COL'OR,  v.  i.  To  turn  red  ;  to  have  color  come  into 
the  cheeks  from  embarrassment,  anger,  &c. 

€OL'OR-A-BLE,  a.  Designed  to  cover  or  conceal  ; 
specious;  plausible;  giving  an  appearance  of  right 
or  justice  ;  as,  a  colorable  pretense  ;  a  colorable  ex- 
cuse. Spenser.     Hooker. 

eoh'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Speciousness ;  plausible- 
ness. 

€0 L'OR-A-BLY,  adv.  Speciously;  plausibly;  with  a 
fair  external  appearance.  Bacon. 

OOL'OR-ATE,  a.     [L.  coloratus,  from  colerro,  to  color.] 
Colored;  dyed,  or  tinged  with  some   color.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Ray. 

COL-OR-A'TION,  (knl-lur-a'shun,)7i.     [L.  colon.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  coloring,  or  the  state  ot  be- 
ing colored.  Bacon. 

eOLi'OR-A  TIJRE,  71.  In  7nn.«c,  all  manner  ot  varia- 
tions, trills,  &x.,  intended  to  make  a  song  agreeable. 

COL'OR-ED,  (kul'lurd,)  pp.  or  a.     Having  the  e'xter-  . 
nal  appearance  changed;  dyed;  tinged;  panted 
stained. 
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2.  Streaked  ;  striped  ;  ha\  ing  a  diversity  (if  lines. 

3.  Having  a  specious  appearance.  [Bacon. 
Colored   people  i    black  people,   Africans   or    their 

descendants,  mi.xod  ur  unmixed. 
€0L-OR-IF'ie,  (kul'lur-,)  a.     [color,  and  L.  facio.] 
That  has  tie  quality  of  tinging  ;  able  to  give   color 
or  tint  to  other  bodies.  Kirwan. 

COL'OR-ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Dyeing  ;  staining  ;  tinging. 
2.  Giving  a  fair  external  appearance  ;  palliating  ; 
exeuatng. 
COL'OR-ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  giving  a  color; 
the  state  of  being  colored  ;  color. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  ;  fair  artificial  represen- 
tation ;  as,  the  story  has  a  coloring  of  truth. 

3.  Among  painters,  the  manner  of  applying  colors, 
or  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  formed  by  the  va- 
rious colors  employed. 

COL'OR-IST,  71.  [Supra.]     One  who  colors  ;  a  painter 
who  excels  in  giving  the  proper  colors  to  his  designs. 
Dryden. 

COL'OR-LESS,  a..  [Supra.]  Destitute  of  color;  not 
distinguished  by  any  hue  ,  transparent;  as,  colorless 
water,  glass,  or  gas.  Newton. 

CO-LOS'SAL,       (  a.     [See  Colossus.]     Like  a  colos- 

COL-OS-SK'AN,  )      sus  ;  very  large  ;  huge  ;  gigantic. 

COL-OS-Src'UM,  ti.  The  name  given  to  the  largest 
amphitheater  in  the  world,  that  of  Vespasian;  also 
written  Coliseum. 

CO-LOS'SUS,  7i.  [L.  and  Gr.]  A  statue  of  a  gigan- 
tic size.  The  mo.-t  renmrkuMe  colossus  of  antiquity 
was  one  at  Rhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so  high  that 
it  is  said  ships  mini)!  sail  between  its  legs. 

CO-LOS'SUS-WISE,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  co- 
lossus. Shak. 

COL'PoRT-AGE,  ti.  The  system  of  distributing  tracts, 
&c,  by  colporteurs. 

COL'PORT-EUR,  )  n.     [Fr.  colporteur,  a  carrier  on  his 

COL'PORT-ER,     }      neck.] 

Literally,  a  peddler ;  but  in  recent  usage,  one  who 
travels  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  religious 
tracts   and   books. 

eOL'STAFF,77.  A  staff  for  carrying  burdens  by  two 
persons  on  their  shoulders.     [Local.] 

C6LT,  it.     [Sax.  colt] 

1.  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of  animals,  or 
horse  kind,  hi  America,  colt  is  equally  applied  to 
the  male  or  female,  and  this  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect. The  male  is  called  a  horse-colt,  and  the  female 
is  called  a  filly. 

2.  A  young,  foolish  fellow  ;  a  person  without  expe- 
rience or  stability.  Shak. 

COLT,  i).  i.  To  frisk,  riot,  or  frolic,  like  a  colt ;  to  be 
licentious.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

COLT,  u.  t.     To  befool.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

COLT'S'-FOOT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  Tussilago 
Farfura,  a  plant  whose  leaves  were  once  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
species  of  Cacalia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

CoLT'S'-TOOTH,   7i.      An  imperfect   or  superfluous 

tooth  in  young  horses.  Johnson. 

2.  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure.    [Little  used.] 

Yon  S"'  ' 

Fr".    coutre  ;   It.  coltro  ;  W.  cylltawr ;  O. 
kouter  ;  G.  kolte.  ] 

The  fore  iron  of  a  plow,  with  a  sharp  edge,  that 
cuts  the  earth  or  sod. 

COLT'ISH,  a.     Like  a  colt;  wanton  ;  frisky  ;  gay. 

eOL'tI-BER,7t.  [L.,  a  serpent  or  adder.]  [Chaucer. 
In  zoology,  a  genus  of  serpents.  Linnreus  placed 
under  this  genus  all  serpents,  whether  venomous  or 
not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  arranged  in 
pairs ;  but  Cuvier  and  later  authors  restrict  it  to 
those  having  transverse  plates  on  the  belly,  the 
plates  under  the  tail  forming  a  double  row,  a  flat- 
tened head,  with  nine  larger  plates,  teeth  almost 
equal,  and  no  poison  fangs.  P.  Cyc. 

COL'IT-RRTNE,  a.     [L.  colubrinus.] 

Relating  to  the  coluber,  or  to  serpents  ;  cunning  ; 
crafty.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

eOL'lJ.M-BA-RY,  n.     [L.  columbarium,  from  columba, 
a  pigeon ;   W.   colomen  ,■    Ir.    colm  or  colum  ,•    Arm. 
couhn ;    Russ.  golah,  a    pigeon   or  dove.      In   Russ. 
golubci  signifies,  of  a  sky-blue  azure.] 
A  dove-cot ;  a  pigeon-house. 

eO-LUM'BATE,  n.  A  salt  or  compound  of  columbic 
acid  with  a  base. 

eO-LUM'BI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  America,  discovered  by  Columbus. 

eO-LUM'BiC,  a.  Pertaining  to  columbium  ;  as,  co- 
lumbic acid. 

eOL-UM-3!F'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  containing 
colunibium.  Phillips. 

COL'UM-BINE,  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pigeon 
or  dove  ;  of  a  dove  color,  or  like  the  neck  of  a  dove. 

eOL'U.M-BiWT,,  u.     [L.  columbina.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  /Vquilegia,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  The  Tbalictruni,  or 
meadow-rue,  is  also  called  lint'teci  ■/  columbine. 

2.  Tl,e  heroine  in  pantomime  entertainments. 

•  Forming. 

The  name  of  the  mistress  of  Harlequin  in  our 
pantomimes.  Todd's  Johnson. 


[Colombian  is,  in  Italian,  a  dimiiiuiive  I  ■rin  of  en- 
dearment, ':  pretty    little  dove,"  (Plaut.  Cas.    1,  5U, 

As-in.3,3,lU3, 'Mhclgitui'ineanariciilaiiscoluiiibam, 
vol  catelluin,  iiirundiiieni,  inonedul.ini,  passerculum, 
putillum  ;")and  it  denotes,  in  old  Italian  comedy,  the 
name  of  a  maid-servant,  who  is  a  perfect  coquette,  in 
which  respect  the  character  familiar  to  our  English 
stage  varies  from  the  prototype.  — E.  H.  B.] 

CO-LUM'BITE,  «.     The  ore  of  columbium. 

€0-LUM'BI-UM,  n.     [from  Columbia,  America.] 

A  metal  first  discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyd,  found 
in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  near  the  house  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  metal  was  afterward  dis- 
covered in  Sweden,  and  called  tantalum,  and  its  ore 
tantalitc.  Cleaveland. 

CO-LUM'BO.     See  Calumba. 

COL-U-MEL'LA,  n.     In  botany,  the  central  column  in 

a  capsule,  taking  its  rise  from  the  receptacle,  and 

having  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all  round.  Martyn. 

The  axis  of  the  fruit.  Lindley. 

2.  In  conchologn,  the  upright  pillar  in  the  center  of 

most  of  the  univalve  shells.  Humble. 

COL'UMN,  (kol'lum,)  n. *  [L.  columna,  columen;  W. 
colon,  a  stalk  or  stem,  a  prop  ;  colovyn,  a  column  ;  Ir. 
colbh,  a  stalk,  a  column  ;  .Inn.  coulo'ucnn  :  Fr.  colonne; 


tree,  such  steins  being  the  first  columns  used.  The 
primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  or  that  which  is  set.] 
*1.  In  architecture,  a  long,  round  body  of  wood  or 
stone,  used  to  support  or  adorn  a  building,  composed 
of  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital.  The  shaft  tapers 
from  the  base,  in  imitation  of  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
There  are  five  kinds  or  orders  of  columns.  1.  The 
Tuscan,  rude,  simple,  and  massy  ;  the  bight  of  which 
is  fourteen  semi-diameters  or  modules,  and  the  dimi- 
nution at  the  tup  from  one  sixth  to  one  eighth  of  the 
inferior  diameter.  2.  The  Doric,  which  is  next  in 
strength  to  the  Tuscan,  has  a  robust,  masculine  as- 
pect ;  its  hight  is  sixteen  modules.  3.  The  Ionic  is 
more  slender  than  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  ;  its  hight  is 
eighteen  modules.  4.  The  Corinthian  is  more'dcli- 
cate  in  its  form  and  proportions,  and  enriched  with 
ornaments  ;  its  bight  should  be  twenty  modules. 
5.  The  Composite  is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian,  and 
of  the  same  hight.  Encyc. 

In  strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of  one 
entire  piece;  but  it  is  often  composed  of  different 
pieces,  so  united  as  to  have,  the  appearance  of  one 
entire  piece.  It  ditl'ers,  m  this  respect,  from  a  pillar, 
which  pnmutily  signilies  a  pile,  composed  of  small 
pieces.  But  the  two  things  are  unfortunately  con- 
founded ;  and  a  column,  consisting  of  a  single  piece 
of  timber,  is  called  a  pillar,  or  pile. 

2.  An  erect  or  elevated  structure,  resembling  a  col- 
umn in  architecture;  as,  the  astronomical  column  at 
Paris,  a  kind  of  hollow  tower,  with  a  spiral  ascent  to 
the  top;  gnomonic  column,  a  cylinder  on  which  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  indicated  by  the  shadow  of  a. style  ; 
military  column,  among  the  Romans  ;  triumphal  cob- 

3.  Any  body  pressing  perpendicularly  on  its  base, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base  ;  as,  a  column,  of 
water,  air,  or  mercury. 

4.  In  the  military  art,  a  large  body  of  troops  drawn 
up  in  deep  riles,  with  a  narrow  front ;  as,  a  solid  col- 
umn. So,  also,  numbers  of  ships  in  a  fleet  following 
each  other  in  order. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  division  of  a  page  ;  a  perpen- 
dicular set  of  lines  separated  from  another  set  by  a 
line  or  blank  space.  In  manuscript  books  and  pa- 
pers, any  separate  perpendicular  line  or  row  of  words 
or  figures.  A  page  may  contain  two  or  more  columns  ; 
and,  in  arithmetic,  many  columns  of  figures  may  be 
added. 

6.  In  botany,  the  aggregate  stamen  of  a  plant  when 
the  filaments 'are  united  into  a  tube  around  the  styles, 
as  in  the  Malvaceous  plants,  which  have  been  called 
Column! fierce,  i.  e.,  column-bearers.  The  united  sta- 
mens and  styles  of  the  plants  of  which  the  genus 
Orchis  is  the  tvpe,  is  called  a  column. 

CO-LUM'NAR,'  a.  Formed  in  columns  ;  having  the 
form  of  columns  ;  like  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  as,  co- 
lumnar spar. 

GOL'UMN-.ED,  (kol'umd,)  a.     Having  columns. 

CO-LORE',  ?i.  [Gr.  iroXoti/Jnc ;■  koXos,  mutilated,  and 
oiioii,  a  tail ;  so  named  because  a  part  is  always  be- 
neath the  horizon.] 

In  astronomy  and  geography,  the  colures  are  two 
great  circles,  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  them  pass- 
ing through  the  solstitial  and  the  other  through  the 
equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic,  viz.,  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  Aries  and  Libra,  dividing  the  ecliptic  into 
four  equal  parts.  The  points  where  these  lines  in- 
tersect tlie  ecliptic  are  called  cardinal  points.    Barlow. 

COL'ZA,  7i.  A  variety  of  cabbage  whose  seeds  afford 
an  oil  used  in  lamps.  Ure. 

COM,  irkfemposition,  us  a  prefix,  Ir.  comh,  or  coimh,  W. 
cum  oraifv,  L.  com  or  cum,  denotes  with,  to,  ox  against. 

eS'MA,  ».     [Gr.  v(o;iu,  lethargy.] 
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sleep  ;  a  kind  of  stupor 
eo'MA,  «.     [L.,  from  Gr.  jco^r,,  a  hea 

1.  in  botany,  a  species  of  bract, 
stem  of  a  plant,  in  a  tuft  or  bush  ; 
perial.  Martyn. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  envelope  of  a  comet ;  a  dense 
nebulous  covering,  which  surrounds  the  nucleus,  or 
bud'.'  of  a  comet. 

CO'MART,  71.  [coti  and  mart.]  A  treaty  ;  article ; 
agreement.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

eo'MA'l'E,  «.  [L.  comatus,  from  coma ;  li.  damh,  ciabh.] 
Hairy  ;  encompassed  with  a  coma,  or  bushy  appeal 
ance,  like  hair.  Shak. 

Co'MaTE,  7i.  [co  and  mate.]  A  fellow-mate  or  com- 
panion. Sliak. 

Co'MA-TOSE,  la.    [See  Coma.]    Preternaturally  dis- 

CO'MA-TOUS,  j  posed  to  sleep;  drowsy;  dozing, 
without  natural  sleep  ;  lethargic.  Coze.     Grew. 

COMB,  (koine,)  K.  [Sax.]  A  valley  between  hills  or 
mountains.     [Local.]  Brown. 

COMB,  (kome,;  71.  [Sax.  camb,  a  comb;  cembun,  to 
comb;  G.  kamm;  D.  /.tun ;  Sw.  kannn  ;  Dan.  ham,  a 
comb  ;  Ir.  ciomaim,  to  comb  or  card.  Q.U.  L.  como,  to 
dress,  trim,  or  comb,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Gr.  Kopxfj'ic.  But  the  noun  may  be  the  radical  word 
in  our  language,  and  from  scratching,  scraping;  Eth. 


V^O 


shave  or  scrape.] 

,  with  teeth,  for  separating,  cleans- 
ing, and  adjusting  hair,  wool,  or  flax.  Also,  an  in- 
strument of  h  m  or  shell,  for  keeping  the  hair  in  its 
place  when  dressed. 

2.  The  crest,  caruncle,  or  red,  fleshy  tuft,  growing 
on  a  cock's  head  ;  so  called  from  its  indentures,  which 
resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

3.  The  substance  in  which  bees  lodge  their  honey, 
in  small,  hexagonal  cells. 

■1.  A  drv  measure  of  four  bushels;  properly  Coomb. 

[JYot  used  in  the  United  States.] 
COMB,  7i.  t.     To  separate,  disentangle,  cleanse,  and 

adjust,  with  a  comb  ;  as,  to  comb  hair  ;  or  to  separate, 

cleanse,  and  lay  smooth  and  straight ;   as,  to  comb 

wool. 
€oMB,  v.  u     In  the  language  of  seamen,  to  roll  over,  as 

the  top  of  a  wave  ;  or  to  break  with  a  white  foam. 

Kin.  Sp.  combat;  to  bend,  or  from  the  English  comb.] 
CO.MB'-BIRD,  (kome'burd,)  71.     A  gallinaceous  fowl 

of  Africa,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey-cock. 
CO.MIi'-BRI'SH.  11.     A  brush  to  clean  combs. 
€oMB'-MAK-ER,   n.      One  whose   occupation   is  to 

make  combs. 
COMB'-MAK-ING,  n.    The  art  or  business  of  making 

combs. 
COM'BAT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  combuttre,  com  and  battre,  to  beat 

with  or  against;    It.  combattere;  Sp.  combatir;  Port. 

combater  ,■  Ann.  eomlnuhi  or  eombotein.     See  Beat.] 

1.  To  fight ;  to  struggle  or  contend  with  an  op- 
posing force. 

Pardon  me  ;  I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt.  Shale. 

This  word  is  particularly  used  to  denote  private 
contest,  or  the  fighting  of  two  persons  in  a  duel ;  but 
it  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  contention  of 
bodies  of  men,  nations,  armies,  or  any  species  of  an- 
imals. 

Alter  the  fall  of  lue  republic,  the  Romans  combated  only  for  the 
choice  of  miutera.  Gibbon. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition.  Milton. 
It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person,  and  for 

before  the  thing  sought ;  as,  A  combats  with  B  for  his 
right. 

COM'BAT,  v.  t.  To  fight  with;  to  oppose  by  force  ; 
as,  to  combat  an  antagonist. 

2.  To  contend  against  ;  to  oppose;  to  resist ;  as,  to 
combat  arguments  or  opinions. 

COM'BAT,  71. t  A  fighting  ;  a  struggling  to  resist,  over- 
throw, or  conquer;  contest  by  force;  engagement; 
battle  ;  as,  the  combat  of  armies. 

2.  A  duel  ;  a  lighting  between  two  men  ;  formerly, 
a  formal  trial  of  a  doubtful  cause,  or  decision  of  a 
controversy  betwa'en  two  persons  bv  swords  or  batons. 

€OM-BAT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  disputed  or  oi> 

COM'BAT-ANTjffl.   Contending;  disposed  to  contend. 

B.  Jonson. 
COM'BAT-ANT,  71.    A  person  who  combats  ;  any  per- 
son who  fights  with  another,  or  in  an  army,  or  fleet. 

2.  A  duelist ;  one  who  fights  or  contends  in  battle, 
for  the  decision  of  a  private  quarrel  or  difference  ;  a 
champion. 

3.  A  person  who  contends  with  another  in  argu- 
ment or  controversy. 

COM'RAT-ED,  pp.     Opposed  ;  resisted.  Locke. 

€OM'BAT-ER,  11.     One  who  fights  or  contends. 

Sherwood. 

COM'BAT-ING,  ppr.  Striving  to  resist ;  fighting  ;  op- 
posing bv  force  or  bv  argument. 

eOM-n.VP'IVE,  a.     Disposed  to  combat. 

€OM-BAT'IVE-NESS,  71.  Among  phrenologists,  an 
organ  which  predisposes  a  person  to  fight ;  disposition 
to  contend. 

CoMB'-ED,  (kornd,)  pp.  or  a.  Separated,  cleaned,  or 
dressed  with  a  comb. 
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CO.MB'ER,  (kom'er,)  n.  One  who  combs  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  comb  wool,  &c. 

COM'BICR,  (kum'ber,)  n.     Encumbrance.    [JVoJ  used.] 

CO.M'BER,  n.  A  long,  slender  fish,  with  a  red  back, 
found  in  Cornwall,  England. 

€OM-BIN'A  BLE,  a.     Capable  of  combining. 

Chesterfield. 

COM-BrN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  combin- 
able. 

€OtM'BI-NATE  a.  [See  Combine.]  Espoused  :  be- 
trothed.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

COM-IU-Na'TION,  n.  [Ft.  combinavmn.  See  Com- 
bine.1  In  general,  close  union  or  connection. 
Hence, 

1.  Intimate  union,  or  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  things,  by  set  purpose  or  agreement,  for 
effecting  some  object,  by  joint  operation;  in  a  good 
sense,  when  the  object  is  laudable  ;  in  an  ill  sense, 
when  it  is  illegal  or  iniquitous.  When  the  word 
stands  by  itself,  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  combinations  have  been  formed  among  the 
people.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  league,  or  to 
conspiracy.  We  say,  a  combination  of  men  to  over- 
throw government,  or  a  combination  to  resist  op- 
pression. 

2.  An  assemblage  ;  union  of  particulars  ;  as,  a 
combination  of  circumstances. 

3.  Commixture  ;  union  of  bodies  or  qualities  in  a 
mass  or  compound  ;  as,  to  make  new  compounds  by 
new  combinations.  Boyle. 

4.  Chemical  union  ;  union  byaffinitv. 

Mix  dn  acid  of  tar:  ir  wiili  dn  carbonate  of  potash  ;  no  combi- 
nation will  ruin.-,  till  wilt  is  added.  Henry. 

5.  Ill  mathematics,  the  term  combinations  denotes 
the  different  collections  that  may  be  formed  out  of  a 
given  number  of  things,  taken  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  without  regard  to  tie-  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  permuta- 
tions, or  changes,  which  have  reference  to  the  order 
in  which  the  several  quantities  may  be  arranged. 

Barlow. 
R.  Combination  room ;  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Kng.,  a  room  into  which  the  fellows  withdraw 
afier  dinner,  for  wine,  dessert,  and  conversation. 
eOM-BINE',  n.  t.  [Fr.  combiner;  It.  combinarc;  Sp. 
combinar ;  from  the  Low  Latin  combino,  of  com  and 
binus,  two' and  two,  or  double.] 

1.  To  unite  or  join  two  or  more  things  ;  to  link 
closely  together. 

Friendship  combines  the  hearts  of  men.  Anon. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  accord  ;  to  settle  by  compact. 
[Not  usual.]  Shale. 

3.  To  join  words  or  ideas  together;  opposed  to 
analyze.  Johnson. 

4.  To  cause  to  unite  ;  to  bring  into  union  or  con- 
federacy. 

The  violences  of  iwulniiunni  v  France  ra;r<hincd.  the  powers  of 

COM-BINE',  v.  i.  To  unite,  agree,  or  coalesce;  as, 
honor  and  policy  combine  to  justify  the  measure. 

2.  To  unite  in  friendship  or  design  ;  to  league  to- 
gether. 

You  with  your  foes  combine.  Dryden. 

3.  To  unite  by  affinity,  or  natural  attraction. 

4.  To  confederate  ;  to  unite  as  nations  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  Europe  combined  against  France. 

fc'OM-BIN'.ED,  (kom-blnd')  pp.  or  a.  United  close- 
ly ;  associated  ;  leagued  ;  confederated  ;  chemically 
united. 

CIIM-ISTN'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  combines. 

COMB'ING,  (kom'ing,)  ppr.  Separating  and  adjusting 
lenr,  wool,  ,xc.  bv  interns  of  a  comb. 

CoMB'ING,  7i,  Borrowed  hair  combed  over  a  bald 
part  of  the  head.     [Local.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

€OM-BIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uniting  closely  ;  joining  in 
purpose  ;  confederating  ;  uniting  bv  chemical  affinity. 

CoMU'LESS,  a.  Without  a  comb  or  crest;  as,  a 
eombless  cock.  Shak. 

COM-BUST',  a.     [L.  combustus,  combnro.] 

When  a  planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or 
apparently  very  near  it,  it  is  said  to  be  combust,  or 
in  combustion ;  an  old  mathematical  term  now  dis- 
used. 

€OM-BUST'I-BLE,  a,     [Fr.  combustible ;  Sp.  id. ;  from 


L.  comburo,  combustum.] 
That  will  take  fire  and  burn  ;  caj 


,  capable  of  catching 
nre  ;  thus,  wood  and  coal  are  combustible  bodies. 

COM-BUST'I-BLE,  n.  A  substance  that  will  take 
fire  and  burn  ;  a  body  which,  in  its  rapid  union  with 
others,  disengages  heat  and  light.  Ure. 

eOM-BUST'I-l(i,IO-i\'ESS,  ;  „.     The  quality  of  taking 

eOM-BUST-I-BIL't-TY,  j  fire  and  burning  ;  the 
quality  of  a  substance  which  admits  the  action  of 
fire  upon  it ;  capacity  of  being  burnt.        Lavoisier. 

2.  The  qualiiy  of  throwing  out  heat  and  light,  in 
the  rapid  combination  of  its  substance  with  another 
body.  Ure. 

COM-BUS'TION,  (kom-bust'yun,)  n.  [Low  L.  com- 
bustio.     See  Combust.] 

1.  The  operation  of  fire  on  inflammable  substances  ; 


of  an 


disengaged, 


inflammable  substance  with  o 
light,  and  in  most  instances  wi 
bustion  of  a  substance,  heat  or 
and  oxygen  is  absorbed. 

This  theory  of  Lavoisier  being  found  somewhat 
defective,  the  following  definition  is  given.  Com- 
bustion is  the  iliseneagementof  heat  and  light  which 
accompanies  chemical  combination.  Ure. 

Combustion  c:m  not  be  regarded  its  dependent  on  any  peculiar 
principle  or  loriu  of  mailer,  but  uiusl  l,e  cousid  red  as  a 
general  result  of  intense  ciienncil  action.  Brande. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  burning  ;  the  process  or 
action  of  fire  in  consuming  a  body,  attended  with 
heat,  or  heat  and  flame  ;  as,  the  combustion  of  wood 

3.  Conflagration  ;  a  great  fire.  Hence,  from  the 
violent  agitation  of  fire  or  flame, 

4.  Tumult  ;  violent  agitation  with  hurry  and 
noise  ;    confusion  ;    uproar. 

Hooker.     Milton.     Dryden. 
eOM-BUST'IVE,  a.     Disposed  to  take  fire. 
COME,  (kuin,)  v.  i. ;  pret.  Came  ;  part.  Come.     [Sax. 

cuman,  or   cwimnn  ;  Goth,   caiman,   pret.    cwom  ;    D. 

koomen,  pret.  kwam  ;  G.  kommen  ;  Sw.  kommu  ;  Dan. 

kommer,   to   come.     Q.u.   W.   cam,  Ir.   ceim,  a  step. 

And  qu.  the  Ar.  ..Is  kauma:  Heb.  Ch.  Dip  to  rise, 

or  stand  erect ;  to  set  or  establish  ;  to  subsist,  con- 
sist, remain  ;  to  rectify,  or  set  in  order  ;  and  in 
Arabic,  to  be  thick,  still';  or  congealed.  The  senses 
of  the  words  appear  to  he  very  different  ;  but  we  use 
come  in  the  sense  of  rising  or  springing,  applied  to 
corn  ;  the  corn  comes  or  comes  up,  G.  keimen.  So  the 
butter  comes,  when  it  separates  from  the  whey  and 
becomes  thick  or  stiff.  And  is  not  our  common  use 
of  come,  when  we  invite  another  to  begin  some  act, 
or  to  move,  equivalent  to  rise,  being  originally 
directed  to  persons  sitting  or  reclining,  in  the  Ori- 
ental manner?  Coming  implies  moving,  driving, 
shooting  along,  and  so  we  use  set;  we  say,  to  set 
forward:  the  tide  sets  northerly.] 

1.  To  move  toward  ;  to  advance  nearer,  in  any 
manner,  and  from  any  distance.  We  say,  the  men 
come  this  way,  whether  riding  or  on  foot ;  the  wind 
comes  from  the  west ;  the  ship  conies  with  a  fine 
breeze  ;  light  comes  from  the  sun.  It  is  applicable, 
perhaps,  to  every  thing  susceptible  of  motion,  and  is 

Oppos.'li    to  go. 

2.  To  draw  nigh  ;  to  approach  ;  to  arrive  ;  to  be 
present ;  as,  the  time  has  come. 

Come  then  ami  all  the  house  into  the  ark.  — Gen.  vii. 

AM  ,,iv  ti will  1  wait,  till  mi  chang  i  come.  — Job  xiv. 

When  shall  I  aime  and  ..pp.   ir  heloro  liodf  —  l's.  xiu. 

Thy  kingdom  come;  ihj  will  be  done. —Matt.  vi. 

3.  To  advance  and  arrive  at  some  state  or  condi- 
tion ;  as,  the  ships  came  to  action ;  the  players  came 
to  blows  ;  is  it  come  to  this? 

I  wonder  how  he  came  to  know  what  had  been 
done  ;  how  did  he  come  by  his  knowledge  ?  the  heir 
comes  into  possession  of^Jiis  estate  ;  the  man  will 
come,  in  time,  to  abhor  the  vices  of  his  youth  ;  or 
he  will  come  to  be  poor  and  despicable,  or  to  pov- 
erty. 

In  these  and  similar  phrases,  we  observe  the  pro- 
cess or  advance  is  applied  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind, 
indifferently  ;  and  to  persons  or  events. 

4.  To  happen  or  fall  out ;  as,  how  comes  that?  let 
come  what  will.  Hence,  when  followed  by  an  ob- 
ject or  person,  with  to  or  on,  to  befall ;  to  light  on. 

Alter  all  thai  has  come  on  us  lor  our  evil  deeds.  — Ezra  ix. 

5.  To  advance  or  move  into  view  ;  to  appear;  as, 
blood  or  color  comes  and  goes  in  the  face. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

6.  To  sprout,  as  plants  ;  to  spring.  The  corn 
comes  or  comes  up.  "  In  the  coining  or  sprouting  of 
malt,  as  it  must  not  come  too  little,  so  it  must  not 
come  too  inucl.  "  Mortimer.  So  Bacon  uses  the 
word  ;  and  this  use  of  it  coincides  nearly  with  the 
sense  of  Dip,  i/uom,  2  h'ina-s  xix.  2(i,  and  in  the  same 
chapter  inserted  in  /saiah.  xxxvii.  27.  It  is  the  G. 
keimen,  Icelandic  kcima,  to  bud  or  germinate. 

7.  To  become. 

So  came  I  a  widow.  Shak. 


the  word  ;  as,  the  butter  comes.                  Hudibras. 
9.  Come,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attei 
tion,  or  to  invite  to  motion  or  joint  action ;  come,  I 
"s  go.  


When  repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses  haste  ; 
come,  come. '  Sometimes  it  expresses  or  introduces 
rebuke. 

As  the  sense  of  come  is  to  move,  in  almost  any 
manner,  in  its  various  applications,  that  sense  is 
modified  indefinitely  by  other  words  used  in  con- 
nection with  it.     Thus,  with  words  expressing  ap- 


proach,  it  denotes   luloancioo   nearer;   with   Words 
pressing  departure,  as  from,  of,  out  of,  etc.,  it  denotes 
motion  from,  &C. 

To  come  about ;  to  happen  ,  to  fall  out ;  to  come  to 
pass;  to  arrive.  How  did  these  things  come  ab; 
So  the  French  venir  a  bout,  to  come  to  the  end,  that 
is,  to  arrive. 

To  come  about ;  to  turn  ;  to  change  ;  to  come  round. 
The  wind  will  come  about  from  west  to  east.  The 
ship  comes  about.    It  is  applied  to  a  change  of  senti- 

On  better  thoughts,  and  nty  iire;ed  reasons, 

They  are  come  ubuut,  ajid  won  to  die  true  side.        B.  Jonson. 

To  come  again  ;  to  return.     Qcn.  xxviii.     Lev.  xiv. 

To  come  after;  to  follow.  Matt.  xvi.  Also,  to  come 
to  obtain  ;  as,  to  come  after  a  book. 

To  come  at;  to  reach';  to  arrive  within  reach  of ; 
to  gain  ;  to  come  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  take  or  pos- 
sess. We  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to  come 
at.     To  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

Also,  to  come  toward,  as  in  attacking.       [Addison. 

To  come  away  ;  to  depart  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  issu 

To  come  back  ;  to  return.  [froir 

To  come  by ;  to  pass  near ;  a  popular  phrase.  Alsc 
to  obtain,  gain,  acquire  ;  that  is,  to  come  near  at,  c 
close. 

Examine  how  j cniiu:  by  all  your  state.  Dryden. 

This  is  not  an  irregular  or  improper  use  of  this 
word.     It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  possess,  to  sit  I 
[See  Possess.]    So  in  Git.  bekoonnen,  D.  bekoomen, 
get  or  obtain  ;  the  by  or  be  prefixed. 

To  come  down  ;  to  descend. 

The  Lord  will  cume  'linen  en  Mount  Sinai.  —  Ex.  xix. 

Also,  to  be  humbled  or  abased. 

Your  principalities  shall  come  down.  — Jer.  xiii. 
Come  down  li-om  thy  ^lorv.  — Jer.  xlviii. 

To  come  for ;  to  come  to  get  or  obtain ;  to  come 
after. 

To  come  forth  ;  to  issue  or  proceed  from.  Gen.  xv 
Is.  xi.     Mieah  v. 

Also,  to  depart  from  ;  to  leave.    Mark  ix. 

Also,  to  come  abroad.     Jer.  iv. 

To  come  from  ;  to  depart  from  ;  to  leave.  In  popu- 
lar language,  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to,  where  is 
his  native  "place,  or  former  place  of  resilience  ;  where 
did  this  man,  this  animal,  or  this  plant,  originate. 

To  come  home  .licit  is,  to  rooie  to  home,  or  the  house  ; 
to  arrive  at  the  dwelling.  Hence,  to  come  close  ;  to 
press  closely  ;  to  touch  the  feelings,  interest,  or  rea- 
son.    [See  Home.] 

To  come  in ;  to  enter,  as  into  an  inclosure. 

Also,  to  comply  ;  to  yield  ;  as,  come  in  and  submit. 

Also,  to  arrive  at  a  port,  or  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
as,  the  fleet  has  come  in. 

Also,  to  become   fashionable;  to  be  brought  into 


i  Lr  irnV'nls  did  i 


upo- 


A  nice  sense  of  propriety  comes  in  to  highlen  the  character. 

Also,  to  grow  and  produce  ;  to  come  to  maturity 
and  yield.  If  the  corn  comes  in  well,  we  shall  have 
a  supply  without  importation.     Crops  come  in  light. 

Also,  to  lie  carnally  with.     Gen.  xxxviii. 

To  come  in  for ;  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  a  share. 
Johnson  says  this  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting, 
where  the  slow  dogs  take  nothing.  Qu.  But  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  phrase  has  no  refer- 
ence to  time  or  slow  movement.  It  is,  to  unite  with 
others  in  taking  a  part. 

The  rest  came  in  for  subsidies.  Sioift. 

To  come  into  ;  to  join  with  ;  to  bring  help. 

Also,  and  more  generally,  to  agree  to  ,  to  comply 
with  ;  to  unite  with  others  in  adopting  ;  as,  to  come 
into  a  measure  or  scheme. 

To  come  near ;  to  approach  in  place.  Hence,  meta- 
phorically, to  approach  in  quality  ;  to  arrive  at  nearly 
the  same  degree  in  a  quality,  or  accomplishment ;  to 
resemble.  Temple. 

To  come  ni?h.  is  popularly  used  in  like  senses. 

To  come,  no  near,  in  seamanship,  is  an  order  to  the 
helmsman  not  to  steer  so  close  to  the  wind. 

To  come  of;  to  issue  from;  to  proceed  from,  as  a 
descendant. 

Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came.  Dryden. 

Also,  to  proceed  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause. 

This  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye.  L' Estrange. 

Whence  come  wars:    Come  ilv'y  not  of  your  lusls  ?  — James  iv. 

To  come  off;  to  depart  from  ;  to  move  from  on. 
Also,  to  depart  or  deviate  from  a  line  or  point ;  to 
become  wider ;  to  dilate.  Bacon. 

Also,  to  escape  ;  to  get  free. 

If  they  come  of  safe,  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle.  Addison. 

Hence,  to  end  ;  to  arrive  at  the  final  issue ;  as,  to 
come  off  with  honor  or  disgrace. 

To  come  off  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  quit.  Felton. 

To  come  off,  is  also  used  for  take  place ;  as,  the  meet- 
ing came  off  at  such  a  time.     _ 

To  come  on  ;  to  advance  ;  toT>roceed  ;  as,  come  on, 
brave  boys ;  night  is  coming  on.  So  we  say,  the  young 
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ten  del 

provement.     So  we  say  of  plants,  they  i 

they  grow  or  thrive ;  that  is,  they  proceed. 

Alsc,  to  fall  on  ;  to  hap|ien  to. 

Lest  that  corn*  on  you  which  a  tjpoken  of  in  the  prophets. — 
Actsxiii. 

Also,  to  invade  ;  to  rush  on. 

To  come  over;  to  pass  above  or  across,  or  from  one 
side  to  another.  In  distillation,  to  rise  and  pass  over, 
as  vapor. 

Also,  to  pass  from  one  party,  side,  or  army,  to  an- 
other ;  to  change  sides.  * 

To  come  out ;  to  depart  or  proceed  from. 

They  shall  come  out  with  great  substance.  — Gen.  it. 

Also,  to  become  public ;  to  escape  from  conceal- 
ment or  privacy ;  to  be  discovered  ;  as,  the  truth  is 
come  out  at  last. 

Also,  to  be  published,  as  a  book.  The  work  comes 
out  in  quarto. 

Also,  to  end  or  come  to  an  issue ;  as,  how  will  this 
affair  come  out?  he  has  come  out  well  at  last. 

Also,  to  appear  after  being  clouded,  and  to  shine  ; 
as,  the  sun  has  come  out. 

To  come  out  of;  to  issue  forth,  as  from  confinement, 
or  a  close  place  ;  to  proceed  or  depart  from. 

Also,  to  issue  from,  as  descendants. 

Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  —Gen.  xvli. 

To  come  out  with ;  to  give  publicity  to  ;  to  disclose. 

To  come  short ;  to  fail ;  not  to  accomplish.     [Boyle. 

All  have  Binned  and  come  thort  of  the  glory  of  God.  —  Rom.  iii. 

To  come  to  ;  to  consent  or  yield.  Swift 

Also,  to  amount  to  ;  as,  the  taxes  come  to  a  large 

Also,  to  recover,  as  from  a  swoon.  [sum. 

To  come  together ;  to  meet  or  assemble. 

To  come  to  pass  ;  to  be  ;  to  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to 
be  effected.  The  phrase  is  much  used  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  modern  English  writings. 

To  come  up  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  rise. 

Also,  to  spring ;  to  shoot  or  rise  above  the  earth,  as 
a  plant.  Bacon. 

Also,  to  come  into  use,  as  a  fashion. 

To  come  up  the  capstem,  in  seamanship,  is  to  turn  it 
the  contrary  way,  so  as  to  slacken  the  rope  about  it. 

To  come  up  the  tackle  full,  is  to  slacken  it  gently. 

To  come  up  to ;  to  approach  near. 

Also,  to  amount  to. 

Also,  to  advance  to  ;  to  rise  to. 

To  come  up  with;  to  overtake,  in  following  or  pur- 
TV;  come  upon ;  to  fall  on  ;  to  attack  or  invade. 

To  come ;  in  futurity ;  to  happen  hereafter.  In  times 
to  come.     Success  is  yet  to  come. 

Take  a  lease  for  years  to  C07M.  Locke. 

Come  is  an  intransitive  verb,  but  the  participle  come 
is  much  used  with  the  substantive  verb,  in  the  pas- 
sive form.  "The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come."  lam 
come,  thou  art  come,  he  is  come,  we  are  come,  &c. 
This  use  of  tin-  substantive  verb,  for  hare,  is  perhaps 
too  well  established  to  be  rejected  ;  but  have  or  has 
should  be  used  in  such  phrases.  In  the  phrase,  "come 
Friday,  come  Candlemas,"  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  cer- 
tain words  ;  as,  when  Friday  shall  come. 

Come,  come,  the  repetition  of  rump,  expresses  haste, 
or  exhortation  to  hasten.    Sometimes  it  introduces  a 
threat. 
COME,  (kum,)  n.     A  sprout.  [JVot  used.]    Mortimer. 
COME'-OFF,  n.     Means  of  escape  ;  evasion  ;  excuse. 


CO-ME'DI-AN,  n.     [See  Comedy.]     An  actor  or  play- 
er in  comedy ;  or  a  player  in  general,  male  or  female. 
Camden. 
2.  A  writer  of  comedy.  Peacham. 

€OM'E-DY,  n.  [L.  conwdia;  Gr.  K>opoir\ia.  Uu.  from 
'  K^>un,  a  village,  and  utSn,  a  song,  or  rather  aeiSto,  to 
sing,  and  denoting  that  the  comedian  was  a  strolling 
singer  ;  or  whether  the  first  syllable  is  from  km/ioc,  a 
merry  feast,  whence  comic,  comical,  the  latter  indicat- 
ing that  the  comedian  was  characterized  by  buffoon- 
ery. The  latter  coincides  in  elements  with  the  Eng- 
lish game.] 

A  dramatic  composition,  intended  to  represent  the 
lighter  passions  and  actions  of  mankind,  which  are 
to  be  imitated  in  language,  dress,  and  manner,  by 
actors  on  a  stage,  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 
The  termination  of  the  intrigue  is  happy,  and  the 
design  is  amusement. 
eOME'H-LY,  (kum'le-ly,)  adv.     In  a  suitable  or  de- 
cent manner.     [l.rttic  used.]  Shenoood. 
€OME'LI-NESS,    (leum'le-ness,)  n.      [See   Comely.] 
That  which  is  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable,  in  form  or 
manner.     Comeliness  of  person  implies  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts  ;  comeliness  of  manner  implies 
decorum  and  propriety.     "  It  signifies  something  less 
forcible  than  beauty,  less  elegant  than  ^racc,  and  less 
light  than  prettincss."  Johnson. 
A  careless  comelincae  with  comely  care.  Sidney 
He  hath  no  form  nor^omelinecs.  —  Is.  Uii.  2. 

€OME'LY,  (kum'ly.Ja.     [from  come.     The  sense  of 
suitableness  is  often  from  meeting,  coming  together, 
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whence  adjusting,  putting  in  order.    So,  in  Latin, 

1.  Properly,  becoming;  suitable;  whence,  hand- 
some ;  graceful.  A\rplied  to  person  or  form,  it  denotes 
symmetry,  or  due  proportion  ;  but  it  expresses  less 
than  beautiful  or  elegant 

J  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  —  a  comely  person .  —  1  Sam.  xvi. 
I  will  not  conceal  his  comely  proportion.  —  Job  xli. 

2.  Decent ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  becoming ;  suited  to 
time,  place,  circumstances,  or  persons. 

Praise  is  comely  for  the  upright.  —  Ps.  xxxiii. 

U  u  eoiwiy  ll.u  :i  woneui  pnv  to  Gull  ueenvered? —  1  Cor.  xi. 

0,  what  a  woi-M  is  :!j!s,  '.\  li>'u  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  1  Shah. 

COME'LY,  (kum'ly,)  adv.    Handsomely ;  gracefully. 
Ascham. 

eOM'ER,  n.  One  that  comes:  one  who  approaches ; 
one  who  has  arrived,  and  is  present. 

COM-ES-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  comessalio.] 

Feasting  or  reveling.  Hall. 

eO-MES'TI-BLE,  a,      [Fr.]      Eatable.      {JVot   used.] 
Wntton. 

GOM'ET,  n.*  [L.  cometa;  Gr.  KounTris;  from  Kopn, 
coma,  hair  ;  a  hairy  star.] 

A  term  applied  to  those  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem which  consist  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  nebu- 
lous matter.  They  usually  move  in  very  eccentric 
orbits,  having  the  sun  in  the  focus,  approaching  very 
near  to  the  sun  in  their  perihelion,  and  receding  to  a 
very  great  distance  from  it  at  their  aphelion.  A 
comet,  when  perfectly  formed,  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  nucleus,  the  envelope,  or  coma,  and  the 
tail  ;  but  one  or  more  of  these  parts  is  frequently 
wanting.  D.  Olmsted. 

COM'ET,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Southerne. 

€OM-ET-A'RI-UM,  n.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
intended  to  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  round 
the  sun.  Encvc. 

COM'ET-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  comet.     Chey'ne. 

COMET'ie,  a.     Relating  to  a  comet. 

€OM'ET-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  cornet.  Shah. 

eOJt-ET-OG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [comet,  and  Gr.  yaa<pco,  to 
describe.] 

A  description  or  treatise  of  comets. 

COM'FIT,  )  n.      [D.   konfyt;    G.    confect ;    Dan. 

€0.U'FIT-U.RE,  (  confect ;  Fr.  confit,  confiture ;  It. 
confetto,  confettnra,  or  emifezione;  Sp.  eonfite ;  Port. 
confeitjo ;  from  the  L.  coiifcctura,  confectus,  conficio, 
con  and  facio,  to  make.] 

A  dry  sweetmeat;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  pre- 
served witli  sugar  and  dried.  Johnson. 

GOM'FIT,  (kum'fit,)  v.  t.    To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 
Cowley. 

€CM'FIT-MaK-ER,  m.  One  who  makes  or  prepares 
comfits. 

GOM'FORT,  (kum'furt,,  v.  t.f  [Low  L.  eonforto  ;  Fr. 
conforter ;  Arm.  cdnforti,  or  conforta ;  It.  confortare ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  confortar ;  Ir.  comh-fhurtach,  comfort, 
and  furiachd,  id.  ;  furUiighim,  to  relieve  or  help  :  from 
the  L.  con  and  /orris,  strong.] 

1.  To  strengthen ;  to  invigorate ;  to  cheer  or  en- 
liven. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforang  the  spirits  of  men.  Bacon. 

Comfort  ye  your  hearts.  —Gen.  xviii. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  mind  when  depressed  or  en- 
feebled ;  to  console  ;  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  spirits  ; 
to  cheer,  or  relieve  from  depression  or  trouble. 

His  friends   came  to  mourn  with  him   and  to  comfort  him.  — 
Job  u. 

3.  In  law,  to  relieve,  assist,  or  encourage,  as  the 
accessory  to  a  crime  after  the  fact.  Blackstone. 

OOM'FORT,  7i.  t  Relief  from  pain  ;  ease ;  rest,  or 
moderate  pleasure  after  pain,  cold,  or  distress,  or 
uneasiness  of  body.  The  word  signifies,  properly, 
new  strength,  or  animation  ;  and  relief  from  pain  is 
often  the  effect  of  strength.  In  a  popular  sense,  the 
word  signifies,  rather  negatively,  the  absence  of  pain, 
and  the  consequent  quiet,  than  positive  animation. 

2.  Relief  from  distress  of  mind  ;  the  ease  and 
quiet  which  is  experienced  when  pain,  trouble,  agi- 
tation, or  affliction,  ceases.  It  implies,  also,  some 
degree  of  positive  animation  of  the  spirits,  or  some 
pleasurable  sensations  derived  from  hope,  and  agree- 
able prospects ;  consolation. 


3.  Support ;  consolation  under  calamity,  distress, 
or  danger. 

Let  thy  merciful  kindness  be  lor  my  comfort.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

4.  That  which  gives  strength  or  support  in  distress, 
difficulty,  danger,  or  infirmity  ;  as,  pious  children 
are  the  comfort  of  their  aged  parents. 

5.  In  law,  support;  assistance;  countenance;  en- 
couragement ;  as,  an  accessory  affords  aid  or  com- 
fort to  a  felon. 

6.  That  which  gives  security  from  want,  and  fur- 
nishes moderate  enjoyment;  as,  the  comforts  of  life. 

COM'FORT-A-BLE,  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  ease,  or 
moderate  enjoyment ;  as  a  person  after  sickness  or 
pain.  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 


2.  Admitting  comfort ;  that  may  afford  comfort. 

Who    can    promise  him    a  comfortable    appearance    before    ha 
dreadful  Judge  ?  South. 

3.  Giving  comfort ;  affording  consolation  ;  as,  be 
comfortable  to  my  mother.     [Obs.]  Shale 

The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  now  be  comfortable.  —  2 

4.  Placing  above  want,  and  affording  moderate 
enjoyment  ;  as,  a  comfortable  provision  for  life. 

€0M'FORT-A-BLE,  7i.  A  warm  coverlet  for  a  bed, 
containing  down  or  cotton  quilted  in.      [America.] 

eOM'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  enjoying 
comfort. 

€OM'FORT-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  com- 
fort or  consolation. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem.  —  Is.  xl. 

2.  With  comfort  or  cheerfulness  ;  without  despair. 

Hope  comfortably  and  cheerfully  for  God's  perlonnance. 

Hammond. 
€OM'FORT-ED,  pp.     Strengthened  ;   consoled  ;   en- 
couraged. 
COM'FORT-ER,  n.    One  who  administers  comfort  or 
consolation  ;  one  who  strengthens  and  supports  the 
mind  in  distress  or  danger. 

I  looked  fur  co-nfortrrs,  lnt  tcuiid  none. — Ps.  Ixix. 
Miserable  comforUrs  are  ye  all.  — Job  xvi. 

2.  The  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is 
to  comfort  and  support  the  Christian. 

But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whmn  [he  Father  will  send 
in  my  name  —  he  will  teach  you  all  things.  —  John  xiv. 

3.  A  knit  woolen  tippet,  long  and  narrow. 
€0M'FORT-FUL,  a.     Full  of  comfort. 
€OM'FORT-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  strength  or  spir- 
its ;  giving  ease  ;  cheering;  encouraging;  consoling. 

eOM'FORT-LESS,  a.  Without  comfort ;  without  any 
thing  to  alleviate  misfortune  or  distress. 

I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  —  John  xir. 

'COM'FORT-LESS-LY,  adv.  In  a  comfortless  manner 

€0M'FORT-LESS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  comfort- 
less. 

€OM'FORT-RESS,  n.     A  female  that  affords  comfort. 

COAl'FREY,  )  (kum'fry,)  71.     [Q.U.  L.  confirmo,  equiv- 

COM'FRY,     )      alent  to  consolido.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Sym- 
phytum. 

€OM'I€,  a.    [L.  eomicus;  Gr.  KoiutKoc     See  Comedy.] 

1.  Relating  to  comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy. 

2.  Raising  mirth  ;  fitted  to  excite  merriment.  Shak. 
COM'ie-AL,  a.t  Relating  to  comedy  ;  comic.     Gay. 

2.  Exciting  mirth  ;   diverting  ;   sportive  ;   droll. 
Addison. 
We  say  a  buffoon  is  a  comical  fellow,  or  his  story 
or  his  manners  are  comical. 
€OM'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
2.   In  a  comical  manner  ;   in  a  manner  to  raise 
mirth. 
€OM'I€-AL-NESS,  7t.    The  quality  of  being  comical ; 

the  power  or  quality  of  raising  mirth.  Johnson. 

€0M'1NG,  ppr.  [See  Come.]  Drawing  nearer  ornigh  , 
approaching  ;  moving  toward  ;  advancing. 

2.  a.     Future  ;  yet  to  come  ;  as,  in  coming  ages. 

3.  Forward  ;  ready  to  come. 

How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse.  Pop*. 

[The  latter  sense  is  now  unusual.] 
GOM'ING,  n.     The  act  of  coming;  approach. 
2.  The  state  of  being  come ;  arrival. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming. — Gen.  xxx. 
eOM'ING-IN,  7t.    Entrance. 

I  know  thy  going-out  and  thy  coming-in.  — 2  Kings  xix. 

2.  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  as,  the  coming-in 
of  the  year.     2  Kings  xiii. 

3.  Income  ;  revenue.     [Not  now  used.]         Shak. 

4.  Compliance  ;  submission.     [JVof.  in  use.] 

JMassingcr, 
CO-MT'TI-A,  (ko-mish'e-a,)  n.  pL  [L.]  In  ancient 
Rome,  a  term  applied  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  for  electing  officers  and  passing  laws. 
€0-MI"TIAL,  (ko-mish'a!,)  a.  [I,,  comitia,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Romans  ;  probably  formed  from  cum  and 
eo,  Ir.  coimh,  W.  cym,  or  cyv.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  comitia  or  populai  assemblies  of 
the  Romans,  for  electing  officers  and  passing  laws. 

Middieton. 

2.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian  assemblies 

Bp.  Bancroft. 
€0M'I-TY,  7t.     [L.  comitas,  from  comes,  mild,  affable 
Ir.  caomh.] 
Mildness  and  suavity  of  manners ;  courtesy  of  in 

tercourse  between  imli\  Mual- niuumiie-.    <    eii 

ity  ;  good-breeding.     Well-bred  people  are  character 
ized  by  comity  of  manners. 
€OM'MA,  71.    [Gr.  Kouua,  a  segment,  from  Kotfreij  to 
cut  off.] 

1.  In  writing  and  printing,  this  point  [,]  denoting 
the  shortest  pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a  sen- 
tence into  divisions  or  members,  according  to  the 
construction.  Thus,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  "  Virtue, 
wit,  knowledge,  are  excellent  accomplishments." 
"  Live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  in  the  pres- 
ent world." 

2.  In  music,  a  name  applied  to  the  interval  between 


PATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MJETE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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tho  major  and  the  minor  tone  ;  also  applied  to  some 
other  small  intervals.  Ed.  Eiwye. 

3.  Distinction.  Mdismi. 

JOM-MAND',  v.  t.  [It.  comandarc;  Sp.  comandar,  man- 
dar  ,■  Arm.  coumandi ;  Fr.  commander ;  con,  or  cam,t 
and  L.  mando,  to  command,  to  commit  to  ;  Basque 
manatu  ;  literally,  to  send  to,  to  send  forth,  from  the 
same  root  as  commend,  demand,  and  L.  monco.  See 
Class  Mn.l 

1.  To  bid  ;  to  order  ;  to  direct ;  to  charge  ;  imply- 
ing authority,  and  power  to  control,  and  to  require 
obedience. 


We  will  sacrifice  10   the  Lore  our  Hod.  as  he 

I  know  that  he  [Abraham,  wlli  command  his  children  and 
his  houst'lioM  ill.:  I.iin,  m.1  '-ticv  will  keen  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  —  Gen.  xviii. 

2.  To  govern,  lead,  or  direct ,  in  nave  or  to  exer- 
cise supreme  authority  over;  as,  Lord  Wellington 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain  ,  he  commanded  the 
army  at  the  buttle  of  Waterloo. 

3.  To  have  in  power ;  to  be  able  to  -xercise  power 
or  authority  over  ;  as,  a  military  post  commands  the 
surrounding  country  ;  a  fort  commands  the  oarbor 

4.  To  overlook,  or  have  in  the  power  of  the  eve, 
without  obstruction. 

One  Bide  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world 
Addison 

5.  To  direct ;  to  send. 

The  Lord  sh.tll  romumn>l  iln-  lilting  on  thee.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 


6.  To  have  or  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over ;  as,  a  good  magistrate  commands  the  respect  and 
affections  of  the  people. 

€0M-MAND',  v.  i.  To  have  or  to  exercise  supreme 
authority ;  to  possess  the  chief  power  ;  to  govern  ; 
as,  the  general  commands  wilh  dignity  and  human- 
ity.    What  general  commands  in  Canada? 

€OM-MAND',"re.tThe  right  or  power  of  governing  with 
chief  or  exclusive  authority;  supreme  power;  con- 
trol ;  as,  an  officer  lias  a  brigade  under  his  command  ; 
he  takes  command  of  the  army  in  France  ;  ait  appro- 
priate military  term. 

2.  The  power  of  controlling ;  governing  influence  ; 
sway. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers.    Dryden. 

3.  Cogent  or  absolute  authority. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  core,  an 

4.  The  act  of  commanding ;  the  mandate  uttered  ; 
order  given. 

The  captain  gives  command.  Dryden. 

5.  "he  power  of  overlooking,  or  surveying,  with- 
out obstruction. 

The  sleepy  strand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  \vnh  ui [i-  t:>.n>i>'iand.  Dryden. 

b\  The  power  of  governing  or  controlling  by  force, 

or  of  defending I   protecting;  as,  the  fortress  has 

complete  command  of  the  port. 

7.  That  which  is  commanded  ;  control ;  as,  a  body 
of  troops  under  command.  Marshall. 

8.  Order ;  request ;  message  :  any  communication 
desired,  or  sent ;  a  complimentary  use. 

9.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  a  particular  officer. 

eOM-MXND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  commanded. 

COM-MAN-DANT',  re.    [Fr.]    A  commander ;  a  com- 
manding officer  of  a  place  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 
Smollett. 

COM-MAND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand. 

eOM-MAND'ED,  pp  Ordered;  directed;  governed; 
controlled. 

COM-MAND'ER,  n.  t  A  chief;  one  who  has  supreme 
authority  ;  a  leader  ;  the  chief  officer  of  an  army,  or 
of  any  division  of  it.  The  term  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  or  of  a  squadron,  or  to  any 
supreme  officer ;  as,  the  commander  of  the  land  or  of 
the  naval  force  ;  the  commander  of  a  ship. 

2.  In  the  imri,,  an  officer  who  ranks  above  a  lieu- 
tenant and  below  a  captain. 

3.  One  on  whom  was  bestowed  a  commandry. 

4.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  pav- 
ing, &c. 

[This  gives  us  the  primary  sense  of  L.  mando,  to 
send,  to  drive.] 

5.  An  instrument  of  surgery. 
€OM-MANT)'ER-Y,  )       r„  .    .   , 
eOM-MAND'RY,       \  "•  L*  r-  commander*.  \ 

Among  several  orders  of  knights,  a  district  under 
the  control  of  a  member  of  the  order,  who  received 
the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  knights 
within  that  district,  and  expended  part  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounted  for  the  rest.  Brande. 

There  are  strict  and  regular  commandries,  obtained 
by  merit,  or  in  order ;  and  others  are  of  grace  and 
favor,  bestowed  by  the  grand  master.  There  are  al- 
so commandries  for  the  religious,  in  the  orders  of  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Anthony.  Encye. 

COM-MAND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bidding  ;  ordering  ;  di- 
recting with  authority  ;  governing;  bearing  rule;  ex- 
ercising supreme  authority  ;  having  in  power  ;  over- 
looking without  obstruction. 


2.  a.    Controlling  by  influence,  authority,  or  dig- 
nity ;  as,  a  man  of  commanding  manners  ;  a  command- 
ing eloquence. 
eOM-MAND'ING-LV,  adv.    In  a  commanding  man- 

COM-MAND'MENT,  n.  A  command  ;  a  mandate  ; 
an  order  or  injunction  given  by  authority;  charge; 
precept. 

Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  r  —  Matt.  xv. 

This  is  til-,  lira!    uid  irrcil  commandment.  — Matt.  xxii. 

A  new  commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

2.  Byway  of  eminence,  a  precept  of  the  decalogue, 
or  moral  law,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  one  of  the  ten  commandments.     Ex.  xxxiv. 

3.  Authority;  coercive  power.  Sliak. 
COM-MXND'KESS,  re.    A  woman  invested  with  su- 
preme authority.                                                 Hooker. 

COM'MARK,  re.     [Fr.  comarque;  Sp.  comarca.] 

The  frontier  of  a  country.  Shelton. 

COM-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [con  and  material.]  Consist- 
ing of  the  same  matter  w  it  1  ■  anolher  thing.  Bacon. 

COM-MA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY,  re.  Participation  of  the 
same  matter.  Johnson. 

iH  i.M-MAT'ie,  a.  Having  short  clauses  or  sentences  ; 
brief;  concise. 

eOM'MA-TISM,  re.  [from  comma.]  Briefness  ;  con- 
ciseness in  writing.  Bp.  Horslcy. 

€OM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  a,  [See  Measure.]  Hav- 
ing a  common  measure.  But  Commensurable  is 
generally  used. 

COMME IL  FAUT,  (kom-il-fo,)  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.  Memorable  ;  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  or  noticed  with  honor.  [See  Memora- 
ble.] 

COM-MEM'0-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  commemoro ;  con  and 
memoro,  to  mention.     See  Memory.] 

To  call  to  remembrance  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  cele- 
brate with  honor  anil  solemnity  ;  to  honor,  as  a  per- 
son or  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or  affection, 
intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  per- 
son or  event ;  as,  the  Lord's  supper  is  designed  to 
commemorate  the  sufferings  and  dying  love  of  our 
Savior. 

€0M-MEM'0-Ra-TED,  pp.  Called  to  remembrance 
by  some  act  of  solemnity. 

COM-MEM'O-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Celebrating  with  hon- 
or by  some  solemn  act. 

eOM-MEM-O-RA'TrON,  re.  The  act  of  calling  to  re- 
membrance by  some  solemnity  ;  the  act  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  some  person  or  event  by  solemn  cel- 
ebration. The.  least  of  shells  at  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  first 
landing  of  our  ancestors  in  1620. 

Commemoration  day,  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Eng.,  is  an  annual  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  university,  when  orations  are  delivered, 
and  prize  compositions  are  read  in  the  theater.  It 
is  the  great  day  of  festivity  for  the  year.        Huber. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  t  Tending  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  something.  JUterbury. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  preserve  the 
memory  of. 

GOM-MENCE',  (kom  mens',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  commencer; 
Port,  comegar ;  Sp.  comenzar;  It.  cominciare ;  Arm. 
covmangi.     Perhaps  com  and  ireirio.] 

1.  To  begin  ;  to  take  rise  or  origin  ;  to  have  first 
existence  ;  as,  a  state  of  glory  to  commence  after  this 
life  ;  this  empire  commenced  at  a  late  period. 

2.  To  begin  to  be,  as  in  a  change  of  character. 


i  foe. 


3.  To  take  a  degree,  or  the  first  degree,  in  a  uni- 
versity or  college.  Bailey. 
eOM-M'ENCE',  v.  t.   To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  per- 
form the  first  act  ;  as,  to  commence  operations. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  originate ;   to  bring ;   as,  to  com- 
mence a  suit,  action,  or  process  in  law. 
eOM-MENC'-ED,   (kom-menst',)  pp.     Begun;    origi- 

€OM-MENCE'MENT,  (kom-mens'ment,)  n.  Begin- 
ning ;  rise  ;  origin ;  first  existence ;  as,  the  com- 
mencement of  New  Style,  in  1752  ;  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  1775. 

2.  The  time  when  students  in  colleges  commence 
bachelors  ;  a  day  in  which  degrees  are  publicly  con- 
ferred in  the  English  and  American  universities. 

GOM-MENC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beginning;  entering  on  ; 
originating. 

CO.M-MEND',  v.  t.  [L.  commendo  ;  con  and  mando  ;  It. 
commendare  j  Port,  encommendor;  Fr.  recommander  ; 
Sp.  comandar,  to  command,  and  formerly  to  commend. 
This  is  the  same  word  as  command,  differently  ap- 
plied. The  primary  sense  is,  to  send  to  or  throw  ; 
hence,  to  charge,  bid,  desire,  or  entreat.] 

1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or 
kindness  ;  to  speak  in  favor  of;  to  recommend. 

1  commend  to  you  Pliebe,  our  sister.  —  Rom.  xvi. 

2.  To  commit ;  to  intrust  or  give  in  charge. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

3.  To  praise ;  to  mention  with  approbation. 

The  princes  commemli:'!  oinu  li   i,.iv.  PI,.tr;.toh. 

The  Lord  cue:  tir/i  .'o/  (lie  ni.JM.st  Mi'wiiel.  Bible 


i  make  acceptable  < 


acceptable. 


j  God. 


5.  To  produce  or  present  to  favorable  notice. 

Tin-  r.honis  had  an   occasion  of  commending  their  voices  to   the 
king.  Dryden. 

6.  To  send  or  bear  to. 

Thrv  <Jra\e  l!i<-  cli  trim  which  Latinus  sends, 

And  the  ricil  fir  ..scut  to  (lie  prince  commends.  Dryden. 

COM-MEND',  re.     Commendation.    [Not  used.]    Shak. 

COM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  rccommand 'able;  It.  com- 
mendable. Formerly  accented  improperly  on  the 
first  syllable.] 

That  may  be  commended  or  praised  ;  worthy  of 
approbation  or  prais  ;  ;  laudable. 

Order  and  dec  tit  env lit  ni'  s  in  the  chinch  ure  commendable. 

€OM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  com- 
mendable. 

€OM-MEND'A-BLY,  adv.  Laudubly  :  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner. 

COM-MEND'AM,  n.  [L.]  In  ecclesiastical  lain,  in  Eng- 
land, a  benefice  or  living  commended,  by  the  king  or 
head  of  the  church,  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  to  hold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided.  1  his  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  perpetual.  Blackstone. 

The  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a 
benefice  given  to  a  layman,  to  hold  as  a  deposit  for 
six  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c,  or  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic, to  perform  the  pastoral  duties,  till  the  benefice 
is  provided  with  a  regular  incumbent.  Encyc. 

COM-MEND'A-TA-RY,   re.     [Fr.    commendataire ;    It. 
commendatario,  commendatore/] 
One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

C<  iM-.MEND-A'TION,  re.     [L.  cmnmendatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  commending  ;  praise;  favorable  rep- 
resentation in  words  ;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  letters  of  commendation  J—  2  Cor. 


2.  Ground  of  esteem,  approbation,  or  praise  ;  that 
which  presents  a  person  or  thing  to  another  in  a  fa- 
vorable light,  and  renders  worthy  of  regard  or  accept- 
ance. 


tomed  to  use  recommendation,  &c,  for  commendation. 
But,  in  most  instances,  it  is  better  to  use  the  word 
without  the  prefix  re.  A  letter  of  commendation  is 
the  preferable  phrase. 

COM-MEND'A-TOR,  re.  One  who  holds  a  benefice 
in  commendam.  Chalmers. 

COM-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Which  serves  to  com- 
mend ;  presenting  to  favorable  notice  or  reception ; 
containing  praise  ;  as,  a  commendatory  letter. 

Bacon.     Pope. 
2.  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam  ;  as,  a  com- 

mcndntnrn  bishop. 

COM-MEND'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  commendation  ;  eulogy. 
South. 

COM-MEND'ED,  pp.  Praised  ;  represented  favorably ; 
committed  in  charge. 

COM-MEND'ER,  n.     One  who  commends  or  praises. 

COM-MEND'ING,  ppr.  Praising;  representing  favor- 
ably ;  committing  or  delivering  in  charge. 

COM-MENS'AL,  re.     [L.  con  and  mensa,  table.] 

One  that  eats  at  the  saint:  table.     [Obs.]     Chaucer- 

€0M-MEN-SAL'1-TY,  re.  [ Sp.  commensalia ;  L.  com- 
mensalis ;  con  and  mensa,  a  table.] 

Fellowship  at  table  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  eating 
at  the  same  table.     [Little  used.]     Brown.     Oillies. 

eOM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,     5  re.  [Fr.  commensura- 

eOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS,  j      bilite.] 

The  capacity  of  being  compared  with  another  in 
measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another,  or  of 
having  a  common  measure.  Brown.     Hale. 

COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  con  and  L.  men- 
sura,  measure.    See  Measure.] 

That  have  a  common  measure  ;  that  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  number  or  quantity.  Thus  a  yard 
and  a  foot  are  commensurable,  as  both  may  be  meas- 
ured by  inches.  Commensurable  numbers  are  those 
which  may  be  measured  or  divided  by  another  num- 
ber without  a  remainder,  as  12  and  18,  which  may 
be  measured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  surds,  are  those  which,  being  re- 
duced to  their  least  terms,  become  true  figurative 
quantities  of  their  kind,  and  are  therefore  as  a  ra- 
tional quant'U  to  a  rational  one.  Barlow. 

COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  commensurable 
manner. 

COM-MEN'SU-RATE,  a.     [It. 
mensurar,  whence  conmensurativo 
ra,  measure.] 

1.  Having  a  common  measure. 

2.  Equal ;  proportional ;  having  equal  measure  or 
extent ;  as,  we  find  nothing  in  this  life  commensurate 
to  our  desires. 

COM-MEN'SU-RaTE,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  common 


L.  mensu 
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COM-MEN'SU-RATE-LY,  adv.  With  the  capacity 
of  measuring  or  being  measured  by  some  other 
thing.  Holder. 

2.  With  equal  measure  or  extent. 

COM-MEN'SU-RATE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
commensurate.  Foster. 

CO.M-MEN'SU-IlA-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a  com- 
mon measure. 

COM-MEN-SU-RA'TION,  re.      Proportion,  or  propor- 
tate  of  having  a  conimon  measure. 


COM'MENT,  v.  i.  [L.  commentor,  to  cast  in  the  mind, 
to  think,  to  devise,  to  compose  ;  from  con  and  mens, 
mind,  or  the  same  root.  It.  comentare  :  Fr.  commenter; 
Sp.  comeutar  ;  Port,  comvuntar.     See  Mind.] 

1.  To  write  notes  on  the  works  of  an  author,  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  explain  par- 
ticular passages  ;  to  explain  ;  to  expound  ;  to  anno- 
tate ;  followed  by  on.  We  say,  to  comment  on  an  au- 
thor, or  on  his  writings.  Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  To  make  remarks,  observations,  or  criticisms, 
either  on  a  book,  or  writing,  or  on  actions,  events,  or 
opinions.  Sliak. 

eOM'MENT,  v.  t.     To  explain.  Fuller. 

2.  To  feign  ;  to  devise.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

COM'MENT,  ».  A  note,  intended  to  illustrate  a  writ- 
ing, or  a  dirfieult  passage  in  an  author;  annotation; 
explanation  ;  exposition  ;  as,  the  comments  of  Scott  on 
the  Scriptures. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  illustrates  ;  as,  a  man's 
conduct  is  the  best  comment  on  his  declarations.  Pov- 
erty and  disgrace  are  very  significant  comments  on 
lewdness,  gambling,  and  dissipation. 

3.  Remark  ;  observation. 

Thai  every  nice  offense  should  bear  lis  comment.  Shall. 

COM'MENT-A-RY,  n.  A  comment ;  exposition  ;  ex- 
planation ;  illustration  of  dirhcult  and  oDscure  pas- 
sages in  an  author. 

2.  A  book  of  comments  or  annotations. 

3.  An  historical  narrative  ;  a  memoir  of  particular 
transactions;  as,  the  Commentaries  of  Cesar. 

eOM'MENT-A-RY,  v.  t.  To  write  notes  upon.  [Lit- 
tle used-] 

COM'MEN-TaTE,  v.  t.  To  make  comments ;  to  write 
notes  upon.  Pars,  of  Lit. 

COM'MENT-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  comments;  one 
who  writes  annotations  ;  an  expositor  ;  an  annotator. 
[The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  and  that  on  the  third 
are  nearly  equal.] 

COM-MUNT-A'TOR-SHIP,   n.     The  office  of  a  com- 


COM'MENT-ER,  n.     One  that  writes 

2.  One  who  makes  remarks.  [annotator. 

COM'MENT-ING,  ppr.  Making  notes  or  comments 
on  something  said  or  written. 

eOM-MEN-TV'TIOUS,  (kom-mcn-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  com- 
mentitius.] 

Invented  ;  feigned  ;  imaginary.  Olanville. 

COM'MERCE,  n.  [Fr.  commerce;  L.  cammercium;  eon 
and  mercor,  to  buy  ;  men,  merco.  See  Class  Mr,  No. 
3.  It.  commercio ;  Sp.  comcrcio  :  Port.,  commercio.  For- 
merly accented  on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  In  a.  general  sense,  an  interchange  or  mutual 
change  of  goods,  wares,  productions,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  between  nations  or  individuals,  either  by 
barter,  or  by  purchase  and  sale  ;  trade  ;  traffic.  Com- 
merce is  foreign  or  inland.  Foreign  commerce  is  the 
trade  which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another;  in- 
land commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  tile  trade  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  citizens  of  the  same 
nation  or  state.     Jlctive  commerce.     See  Active. 

2.  Intercourse  between  individuals ;  interchange 
of  work,  business,  civilities,  or  amusements  ;  mutual 
dealings  in  common  life. 

3.  Familiar  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

4.  Interchange  ;  reciprocal  communications  ;  as, 
there  is  a  vast  commerrr  of  ideas.  D    Webster. 

eOM-MERCE',  v.  i.     To  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  trade. 
2.  To  hold  intercourse  with.  [Raleigh. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  slii-s.  Aft/ton. 


'shal,)  a.t    Pertaining  to 
mcrcial  concerns ; 


COM-MER'CIAL,  (k 
commerce  or  trade  ; 
cial  relations. 

2.  Carrying  on  commerce  ;  as,  a  commercial  nation. 

3.  Proceeding  from  trade ;  as,  commercial  benefits 
or  profits. 

COM-MER'CIAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  commercial  view. 
Burke. 
COM-MER'CING,  ppr.     Holding  intercourse  with  ;  as, 

and  looks  com  nr  rem"  with  the  skies.  Milton. 

COM'MERE,  (-mare,)  n.     [Fr.  mere.] 

A  common  mother. 
COM-.M  KT'IC,  a.     Giving  a  gloss  or  beauty. 
€OM'MI-GRATE,  v.  i.     [L.  commigro  ;  con  and  migro, 

to  migrate.] 
To  migrate  together  ;  to  move  in  a  body  from  one 

country  or  place  to  another  tin-  permanent  residence. 

I  Little  used.] 
COM-MI-GRa'TION,,  n.     The  moving  of  a  body  of 

people  from  one  country  or  place  to  another,  with  a 

view  to  permanent  residence.  Woodward. 


COM 

eOM-MI-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  comminatio ;  con  and  mi- 
natier,  a  threatening,  from  minor,  to  threaten.  See 
Menace.] 

1.  A  threat  or  threatening  ;  a  denunciation  of  pun- 
ishment or  vengeance. 

2.  The  recital  of  God's  tiii'-atenings  on  stated  days; 
an  office  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
appointed  to  be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  Encyc 

COM-MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Threatening;  denouncing 
punishment.  B.  Jemson. 

eOM-MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.  t.  [con  and  mingle.] 
To  mix  together;  to  mingle  in  one  mass,  or  inti- 
mately ;  to  Mend.     [See  Mingle.]  Shak. 

COM-M"lN"GLE,  v.  i.  To  mix  or  unite  together,  as 
different  substances.  Bacon. 

eOM-MLV'GL/Jl;,  pp.     Minded  together. 

€OM-MIN"GLING,  ppr.     Minding  together. 

COM-MIN'U-aTE,  v.  t.  To  grind  [JYut  used.]  [See 
Comminute.] 

€OM-MIN'LT-l-BLE,  a.     Reducible  to  powder.  Brown. 

eOM'MI-NOTE,  v.  t.  [L  comminuo ;  con  and  minuo, 
to  lessen,  from  the  root  of  minor ,■  Ir.  mion,  min,  fine, 


II,  tender ;  W. 


i ;  Ar. 


a,  to  di- 


minish.    Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

To  make  small  or  fine  ;  to  reduce  to  minute  parti- 
cles, or  to  a  fine  powder,  by  breaking,  pounding,  rasp- 
ing, or  grinding  ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate  ;  to  levi- 
gate. It  is  chiefly  or  wholly  applied  to  substances 
not  liquid.  Bacon. 

eOM'MI-NO-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  fine  particles; 
pulverized;  triturated. 

€OM'MI-NO-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  fine  particles; 
pulverizing;  levigating. 

€OM-MI-NU'TION,  re.    The  act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  or  to  small  particles  ;  pulverization. 
2.  Attenuation  ;  a-,  comminution  of  spirits.  Bacon. 

COM-MIS'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Commiserate.]  De- 
serving of  commiseration  or  pity  ;  pitiable  ;  that  may 
excite  sympathy  or  sorrow. 

This  covinm-crcMtc  pcrsi'ii,  Kdward.  Bacon. 


con  and 

ty.     See  Miserable.] 

1.  To  pity  ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  feel  sorrow,  pain, 
or  regret,  for  another  in  distress  ;  applied  to  persons. 

We  should  commiserate  iImm-  who  groan  beneath  lite   weight 
of  u^e,  disease,  ui  waul.  Denhaill. 

2.  To  regret ;  to  pity  ;  to  be  sorry  for ;  as,  to  com- 
miserate our  mutual  ignorance.  Locke. 

GOM-.Mrs'ER-A-TEU,  pp.     Pitied. 
€OM-MIS'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Pitying  ;  compassionat- 

eOAI-iMIS-ER-A'TION,  re.  t  Pity  ;  compassion  ;  a  sym- 
pathetic suffering  of  pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  af- 
flictions, or  (list losses  of  another. 


foMMIS'KR  ATIVF.-LV,  adv.     From  compassion. 

COM-MIS'ER-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  pities.    Brown. 

eOM-JUS-SA'IU-AL,  a.    [See  Commissary.]    Pertain- 
ing to  a  commissary. 

Smollett  uses  Commissorial  ;  but  this  is  not  regu- 
lar nor  authorized. 

€OM-MIS-SA'RI-AT,  n.     [Sp.  comisariato.     See  Com- 


Tlic  ollic 


office  or  employment  of  a  commissary  ;  or  the 
Whole  body  of  officers  in  the  commissary's  depart- 
ment. Tooke,  Russ.  i.  575. 
COM'MIS-SA-RY,  re.  [Fr.  commissairc  ;  It.  and  Port. 
commissario  ,•  Sp.  comisario  ;  Low  L.  commissarius  ,• 
from  commissus,  committo  ;  con  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  commissioner  ;  one  to  whom 
is  committed  some  charge,  duty,  or  office,  by  a  supe- 
rior power  ;  one  who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute 
some  office  or  duty,  in  the  place,  or  as  the  represent- 
ative, of  his  superior. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  an  officer  of  the  bishop,  who 
exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  places  of  the  dio- 
cese so  far  distant  from  the  episcopal  see,  that  the 
chancellor  can  not  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court,  without  putting  them  to 
inconvenience.  Jlyliffe.     Encyc. 

3.  In  a  milttorit  sense,  an  officer  who  has  the  charge 
of  furnishing  provisions,  clothing,  &c,  for  an  army. 
Commissaries  are  distinguished  by  different  names, 
according  to  their  duties  ;  as,  commissary-general,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  supplies,  and  has 
under  him  deputy  commissaries  and  issuing  commissa- 
ries ;  the  latter  to  issue  or  distribute  the  supplies. 

4.  An  officer  who  musters  the  army,  receives  and 
inspects  the  muster-roils,  and  keeps  an  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  army.  He  is  called  the  commis- 
sary-general of  musters.  The  commissary  of  horses 
has  the  inspection  of  the  artillery  horses ;  and  the 
commissary  of  stores  has  charge  of  all  the  stores  of 
the  artillery.  Encyc 

COM'MIS-SA-RY-GEN'ER-AL,  n.    The  head  of  the 

eOM'MIS-SA-RY-SHIP,  re.    The  office  of  a  commis- 
sary. Jlyliffe. 


COM 

COM-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  re.  [Fr.  commission  ;  It. 
commisione ;  Sp.  comision ;  L.  commissio,  with  a  differ- 
ent, application,  from  committo ;  con  and  mitto,  to 
send.] 

1.  The  act  of  committing,  doing,  performing,  or 
perpetrating  ;  as,  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  sending  to  ;  the  act  of 
intrusting,  us  a  charge  or  duty. 

3.  A  writing  from  proper  authority,  given  to  a  per- 
son as  his  warrant  for  exercising  certain  powers,  or 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  whether  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  military.     Hence, 

4.  The  thing  committed,  or  power  and  authority 
given. 

5.  By  a  metonymy,  a  number  of  persons  joined  in 
an  office  or  trust. 

6.  In  commerce,  the  state  of  acting  under  authority 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  for  another.  To 
trade  or  do  business  on  commission,  is  to  buy  or  sell 
for  another  by  his  authority.     Hence, 

7.  The  allowance  made  to  a  factor  or  commission 
merchant  for  transacting  business,  which  is  a  certain 
rate  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  bought  or  sold. 

8.  To  put  a  slup  into  commission,  is  to  send  it  forth 
on  public  service  after  it  has  been  laid  up.    " 

9.  To  put  the.  great  seal  into  commission,  is  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  during  the  period 
that  intervenes  between  the  going  out  of  one  lord 
keeper  and  the  accession  of  another. 

Commission  of  bankruptcy,  is  a  commission  issuing 
from  the  chancellor  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other 
countries  from  some  proper  authority,  appointing 
and  empowering  certain  persons  to  examine  into 
the  facts  relative  to  an  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  to 
secure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  for  the 
creditors. 

Commission  J  lunacy,  is  a  commission  issuing  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  authorize  an  inquiry 
whether  a  person  is  a  lunatic  or  not. 

Commission  officer,  in  the  army  or  naoy,  is  an  officer 
who  has  a  commission,  in  distinction  from  subaltern 
officers. 
COM-MIS'SION,  (kom-mish'un,)  v.  t.  To  give  a 
commission  to  ;  to  empower  or  authorize  by  com- 
mission. The  president  and  senate  appoint,  but  the 
president  commissions.  United  States. 

2.  To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  communions  to  I  lie  Lallan  land.  Dryden. 

3.  To  authorize  or  empower. 

JYote.  —  Commissionate,  in  a  like  sense,  has  been 
used,  but  rarely. 

eOM-MIS'SION-AL,       (   a.     Appointed   by  warrant. 

COM-MIS'SION-A-RY,  \       [Little  used.] 

COM-MIS'SION-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  a 
commission  ;  empowered  ;  authorized. 

COM-MIS'SION-ER,  re.  A  person  who  has  a  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority,  to  perforin 
some  office,  or  execute  some  business,  for  the  person 
or  government  which  employs  him,  and  gives  him 
authority  ,  as,  commissioners  for  settling  the  bounds 
of  a  state,  or  for  adjusting  claims. 

eOM-MIS«ION-lNG,  ppr.  Giving  a  commission  to; 
furnishing  with  a  warrant ;  empowering  by  letters 
patent  or  other  writing;  aiithorizimr. 

COM-MIS'SION-MER'CHANT,  n.  A  merchant  who 
transacts  business  as  the  agent  of  other  men,  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  receives  a  rate  per  cent,  as 
his  commission,  or  reward. 

COM'MIS-StJRE,  n.  [L.  cmnmissura,  from  committo, 
commissus:  literally,  a  sending  or  thrusting  together.] 

1.  A  joint,  seam,  or  closure;  the  place  where  two 
bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  meet  and  unite  ;  an  inter- 
stice or  cleft  between  particles  or  pints,  as  between 
plates  or  lamellae. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  joint  between  two  stones, 
or  application  of  the  surface  of  one  to  that  of  another. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  suture  of  the  cranium  or  skull  ; 
articulation  ;  the  corners  of  the  lips.  Also,  certain 
parts  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  uniting  the  two 
hemispheres.  Coxe. 

COM-MIT',  v.  t.t  [L.  committo,  to  send  to,  or  thrust 
together ;  con  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  mettre,  to  put, 
set,  or  lay ;  commettre,  to  commit  ;  It.  mcttere,  com- 
mcttcre  ,•  Sp.  meter,  cometcr ;  Port,  meter,  comctcr.] 

Literally,  to  send  to  or  upon  ;  to  throw,  put,  or  lay 
upon.     Hence, 

1.  To  give  in  trust  ;  to  put  into  the  hands  or  power 
of  another  ;  to  intrust ;  with  to. 

Commit  thy  way  to  [he  Lord.  —  Ps.  xxxvit. 
The    things  thou  hast  heard    of  me,  commit  to  faithful  men.— 
2  Tim.  ii. 

2.  To  put  into  any  place  for  preservation  ;  to  de- 
posit ;  as,  to  commit,  a  passage  in  a  book  to  memory  ; 
to  commit,  the  bode  to  the  grave. 


brevity,  commit  is  used  for  imprison.     The  sheriff  has 
committed  the  offender. 

These  two  were  committed,  at  I 


u 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


•  Sec  I'uioi'iul  llluilrau<>ni. 


ti'cc  Tiibk  of  Synonyms. 


COM 

followed  by  with;  a  Latinism. 

How  does  Phi  In;  "i;.  cum'i:![  I  in:  u  pi  .orient  with  th"  respondent. 
[Lillle  used.]  Mure. 

G.  To  pluce  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  incongruity. 
"  Committing  short  ami  long  words."  But  this  seems 
to  be  the  same  signification  as  the  foregoing. 

7.  To  expose  or  endanger  by  a  preliminary  step  or 
decision  which  can  not  be  recalled  ;  as,  to  commit 
the  peace  of  a  country  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a 
belligerent. 

You  miijlit  have  slurried  every  duly  ofpolilic.il  friendship  with- 
out committing  tin'  honor  ol  your  sovereign.         Junius. 

8.  To  engage  ;  to  pledge  ;  or  to  pledge  by  implica- 


CO 


Heath,  cuuiionintr  Ihem  airains 

propesil,  winch  nii^iii  p...s.-il.Iy  b 
the  u.th  of  the  Un.i.-.i  :-:...f.,: 


Gal 


And  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  commit  one's 
self,  is  to  do  some  act,  or  make  some  declaration, 
which  may  bind  the  person  in  honor,  good  faith,  or 
consistency,  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  or 
to  adhere  to  the  tenure  of  that  declaration. 

9.  To  refer  or  intrust  to  a  committee,  or  select 
number  of  persons,  for  their  consideration  and  report  ; 
a  term  of  legclation  ;  as,  the  petition  or  the  bill  is 
committed.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  commit 
the  bill  > 

10.  To  commit  fully,  is  to  commit  to  prison  for  trial, 
in   distinction  from   a   temporary  commitment   while 


eOM-MlT'MENT,  re.  The  act  of  committing  ;  a 
sending  to  prison  ;  a  putting  into  prison  ;  imprison- 
ment. It  is  equivalent  to  sending  or  putting  in  sim- 
ply ;  as,  a  commitment  to  the  Tower,  or  to  Newgate  ; 
or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitting  the  name  of  the 
place,  it  is  equivalent  to  putting  into  prison;  as,  the 
offender  is  secured  by  commitment. 

2.  An  order  for  confining  in  prison.  But  more 
generally  we  use  mittimus. 

3.  The  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  ;  a  term  in  legislation  :  as,  the  com- 
mitment ni  \\  petition  or  a  bill  to  a  select  number  of 
persons  for  consideration  and  report. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  in  charge,  or  intrusting. 

5.  A  doing,  or  perpetration,  as  of  sin  or  a  crime  ; 
Commission.  Clarendon. 

6.  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  ;  or  the  act  of 
exposing  or  endangering.  [See  the  verb,  Nos.  7 
and  8.1  Hamilton. 

eOM-MIT'TAL,  n.     A  pledge,  actual  or  implied. 

COiM-MlT'TED,  pp.  Delivered  in  trust  ;  given  in 
charge;  deposited;  intpri-oiicd  ;  done;  perpetrated; 
engaged  ;   exposed  ;   referred  to  a  committee. 

Fully  committed;  committed  to  prison  for  trial. 
[See  Commit/ 

COM-MIT'TEE,  n.  One  or  more  persons  elected  or 
appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  business  is  referred, 
either  by  a  legislative  body  or  either  branch  of  it,  or 
by  a  court,  or  by  any  corporation,  or  by  any  society, 
or  collective  body  of  men  acting  together.  In  legis- 
lative bodies,  a  house  or  branch  of  that  body  may 
resolve  or  form  itself  into  it  committee,  called  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  when  the  speaker  leaves 
the  chair,  and  one  of  the  members  acts  as  chairman. 
Standing  committees  are  such  as  continue  during  the 
existence  of  the  legislature,  and  to  these  are  com- 
mitted all  matters  that  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
their  appointment ;  as,  the  committee  of  elections,  or 
at  privileges,  &c.  Special  committees  are  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  on  particulai  subjects. 

eOM-MIT'TEE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  and  profit  of 
committees.  Milton. 

COM-MIT'TER,  re.  One  who  commits;  one  who 
does  or  perpetrates.  South. 

eOM-MIT'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  committed. 
[Utile,  used.]  Brown. 

COM-MIT'TINC,  ppr.  Giving  in  trust ;  depositing  ; 
imprisoning;  perpetrating;  engaging;  referring  to  a 
committee  ;  exposing. 

COM-MIX',  v.  t.  [L.  commisceo,  commixtus ;  con  and 
misceo,  to  mix.    [See  Mix.] 

To  mix  or  mingle  ;  to  blend  ;  to  mix,  as  different 
substances.  Bacon.     Newton. 

60M-MIX',  i).  i.    To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  Shah. 

€O.U-AUX'ED,  (koni-mixf, )  wi.     .Mixed;  blend'ed. 

eo.M  mix'ixg,  ,,,„-.    Mi-.ii,,'  !,:.,„i„m. 

eOM-MIX'TIO.V,   (koiii-miA  chun,)   «.      Mixture;    a 

compound.  "'  Brown. 

OoMMixjoKis  used  by  Shakspearc,  but  is  hardly 

CO.M-MIXT'URE,  (kom-mixt'vur,)  re.  The  act  of 
mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled  ;  the  blending  of 
ingredients  in  one  mass  or  compound.  Bacon. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things; 
composition  :  compound.     Bacon.     Shale.     Wotton. 

3.  In   Scots  lam,  a  method  of  acquiring  property,  by 
~J:ng  different  substances   belonging  to  different 


CO  f  .i-i 
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COM-MODE',  n.     [Fr.,  from    L.  commodus,   conveni 
cnt ;  con,  or  cam,  and  modus,  manner.     See  Mode.] 


1.  A  ki 


•ad 


s„  io 


erly 


by 


2.  A  chest  of  drawers   often  with  shelves  addt 
and  other  conveniences 
eOM-MO'DI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  commode;  JVeomodo;  i 
id.  ;  L.  commodus.     See  Mode.] 

Convenient;  suitable;  fit;  proper;  adapted  to 
use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants  and  necessities  ;  as 
commodious  house  or  room. 


The  I 


i  was  not  commodious  t 


It  is  followed  by  for  before  a  noun  ;  as,  a  place 

commodious  for  a  camp. 

eOM-Mo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Conveniently  ;  in  a  com- 
modious manner;  suitably;  in  a  manner  to  afford 
ease,  or  to  prevent  uneasiness  ;  as,  a  house  commodi- 
uusly  situated  ;  we  may  pass  life  commodiously  with- 
out the  restraints  of  ceremony. 

COM-Mo'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Convenience;  fitness; 
suitableness  for  its  purpose  ;  as,  the  commodiousness 
of  a  house  or  an  apartment ;  the  commodiousness  of  a 
situation  for  trade. 

€OM-MOD'I-TY,  n.  [~L.  commoditas  ;  It.  cmnoditd  ;  Fr. 
commodate  ;  Sp.  coniodidad  ;  Port,  commodidade.  See 
Commode.] 

1.  Primarily,  convenience  ;  profit  ;  advantage  ; 
interest.  "  Men  seek  their  own  commodity."  In 
this  sense  it  was  used  by  Hooker,  Sidney,  &x. ;  but 
this  is  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete. 

2.  That  which  alfordsea.se,  convenience,  or  advan- 
tage ;  any  thing  that  is  useful,  but  particularly  in 
commerce,  including  every  thing  movable  that  is 
bought  and  sold,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce 
of  land  and  manufactures.  Unless,  perhaps,  ani- 
mals may  be  excepted,  the  word  includes  all  the 
movables  which  are  objects  of  commerce. 


iv.ibles, 
lijjal  use  of  money  is 


table  by  money, 


Locke. 
bulky  commodities.  Arbutlinot. 

Staple  commodities,  are  those  which  are  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  a  country,  and  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  exportation.  Thus  Hour  is  the  staple 
commodity  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  Hour 
and  tobacco,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  cotton  and 
rice,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  cotton  and 
sugar,  of  Louisiana. 
COiM'MO-DoRE,  re.  [This  word  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Itaban  comandatore,  a  commander;  or 
the  Spanish  comendador,  a  superior  of  a  monastery, 
or  a  knight  who  holds  a  commandry.] 

1.  The  officer  who  commands  a  squadron  or  de- 
tachment of  ships,  destined  on  a  particular  enter- 
prise. In  the  British  marine,  a  naval  officer  having 
the  temporary  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Brunde. 

2.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain, 
when  two  or  more  ships  of  war  are  cruising  in  com- 
pany. Tottcn. 

3.  The  convoy  or  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, which  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to  conduct 
the  other  ships. 

COM-MOD-U-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  con  and  modulatio.] 
Measure  ;  agreement.     [Little  used.]       Hakewiil. 

GOM'MOIGNE,  (-moin,)  re.  [Fr.]  A  monk  of  the 
same  convent.     [Nut  in  use.]  Selden. 

COM'MON,  a.t  [L.  communis;  Pr.  commun;  Arm. 
conmuii  ;  It.  comune  ;  Sp.  comun  ;  Port,  commum;  Goth. 
gamains;  Sax.  gemam  ;  G.  gemein  ;  D.  gemeen;  Sw. 
geiiien  ;  Dan.  gnuerri ;  Ir.  cumaiiu  ;  Goth,  gamana,  a  fel- 
low, fellowship.  This  word  may  be  composed  of  cum 
and  man,  men,  the  plural  men  being  equivalent  to 
people  and  valgus.  The  last  syllable  is  clearly  from 
the  root  of  many,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  root 
of  man,  and  mean  is  of  the  same  family.  Hence  we 
see  the  connection  between  common  and  mean,  as 
vulgar,  from  ritlgits,  Eng.  folks.] 

1.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one,  or  to  many 
indefinitely  ;  as,  life  and  sense  are  common  to  man 
and  beast  ;  the  common  privileges  of  citizens  ;  the 
common  wants  of  men. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  public;  having  no  separate 
owner.     The  right  to  a  highway  is  common. 

3.  General ;  serving  for  the  use  of  all ;  as,  the 
common  prayer. 

4.  Universal ;  belonging  to  all  ;  as,  the  earth  is 
said  to  be  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 

5.  Public  ;  general  ;  frequent ;  as,  common  report. 

6.  Usual  ;  ordinary  ;  as,  the  common  operations  of 
nature;  the  common  forms  of  conveyance ;  the  com- 

7.  Of  no  rank  or  superior  excellence;  ordinary. 
Applied  to  men,  it  signifies,  not  noble,  not  distin- 
guished by  noble  descent,  or  not  distinguished  by 
office,  character,  or  talents  ;  as,  a  common  man  ;  a 
common  soldier.  Applied  to  things,  it  signifies,  not 
distinguished    by   excellence   or  superiority;    as,  a 

not  generally   equivalent  to  mean,  which  expresses 
something  lower  in  rank  or  estimation. 

8.  Prostitute  ;  lewd  ;  as,  a  common  woman. 

9.  In  grammar,  such  verbs  as  signify  both  action 
and  passion  are  called  common;  as,  aspernor,  I 
despise  or  am  despised  ;  also,  such  nouns  as  are  both 
masculine  and  feminine  ;  as,  parens. 


con 
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Common  die'nor,  or  measure,  in  mathematics,  is  a 
number  or  quantity  that  divides  two  or  more  num- 
bers or  quantities  without  a  remainder. 

Common  law ;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  the  unwritten  law,  the  law  that  receives  its 
binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  and  universal 
reception,  in  distinction  from  the  written  or  statute 
law.  That  body  of  rules,  principles,  and  customs, 
which  have  been  received  from  our  ancestors,  and 
by  which  courts  have  been  governed  in  their  judi- 
cial decisions.  The  evidence  of  this  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  those  decisions,  and  the 
records  of  the  courts.  Some  of  these  rules  may 
have  originated  in  edicts  or  statutes  which  are  now 
lost,  or  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  particular 
grants  or  charters  ;  but  it  is  must  probable  that  many 
of  them  originated  in  judicial  decisions  founded  on 
natural  justice  and  equity,  or  on  local  customs. 

Common  pleas ;  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  king's 
courts,  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  other  justices,  and  has 
cognizance  of  all  civil  causes,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  as  well  by  original  writ  as  by  removal  from 
the  inferior  courts.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Blackstone. 

In  some  of  the  American  States,  a  court  of  common 
picas  is  an  inferior  court,  whose  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  a  county,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  county 
court.  This  court  is  variously  con.  tituted  in  differ- 
ent States,  and  its  powers  are  defined  by  statutes.  It. 
has  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  and  of  minor  of- 
fenses ;  cut  its  final  jurisdiction  is  very  limited  ;  all 
causes  of  magnitude  being  removable  to  a  higher 
court  by  appeal,  or  bv  writ  of  error. 

Common  prayer;  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  are  enjoined 
to  use,  under  a  penalty.  Encyc. 

Common  recovery :  a  legal  process  for  barring  en- 
tails, remainders,  &x.     [See  Recovery.] 

Common  time  ;  in  music,  the  name  given  to  those 
varieties  of  time,  in  which  the  measure  consists  of 
two  or  of  four  equal  portions.  Edin.  Encyc. 

In  common  ;  equally  with  another,  or  with  others  ; 
to  be  equally  used  or  participated  by  two  or  more  ; 
as,  tenants  in  common;  to  provide  for  children  in 
common;  to  assign  lands  to  two  persons  ire  common, 
or  to  twenty  in  common ;  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
Providence  in  common. 
GOM'MON,  re.  A  tract  of  ground,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  appropriated  to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to 
the  public,  orUo  a  number.  Thus  we  apply  the 
word  to  an  open  ground  or  space  in  a  highway,  re- 
served for  public  use. 

2.  in  late,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil  the  use  of 
which  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
or  of  a  lordship,  or  to  a  certain  number  of  proprie- 
tors ;  or  the  profit  which  a  man  was  in  the  land  of 
another  ;  or  a  right  which  a  person  has  to  pasture  his 
cattle  on  land  of  another,  or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish, 
or  cut  wood,  or  the  like;  called  common  of  pasture, 
of  turbary,  of  piscary,  and  of  estovers. 

Common,  or  right  of  common,  is  appendant,  appurte- 
nant, because  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross. 

Common  appendant,  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  own- 
ers or  occupiers  of  arable    land  to  put  commonable 
"     waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of 
the  same  manor.     This  is  a 

Common  appurtenant,  may  be  annexed  to  lands  in 
other  lordships,  or  extend  to  other  beasts,  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable  ;  this  is  not  of 
common  right,  but  can  be  claimed  only  by  immemo- 
rial usage  anil  prescription. 

Common  because  if  vicinage,  or  neighborhood,  is 
where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  have  usually  intercominoned 
with  one  another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying  into 
the  other's  fields  ;  this  is  a  permissive  right. 

Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  annexed  to  a  man's 
person,  being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  deed  ; 
or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  as  by  a 
parson  of  a  church  or  other  corporation  sole. 

Blackstone. 
COM'MON,  v.  i.    To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in 
common  ground.  Johnson. 

2.  To  board  together ;  to  eat  at  a  table  in  common. 

COM'MON,  adv.     Commonly.  Slink. 

COM'MON-CAR'RI  Ell,  n.  One  who  undertakes, 
for  hire,  to  transport  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Such  a  carrier  is  liable  for  all  losses  and  injuries  to 
the  goods,  except  those  wncli  Have  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  act  of  <;•••!.  "  "I  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  property  himself. 
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government  of  the  citizens.  The  common-council 
of  London  consists  of  two  houses  ;  the  upper  house, 
composed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  the 
lower  house,  of  the  common-council-men,  elected  by 
the  several  wards.  In  most  of  the  American  cities, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council-men  con- 
stitute one  body,  called  a  Court  of  Common-Council. 

[The  common-councils  sometimes  consist  of  two 
houses,  chambers,  or  courts,  (as  at  Norwich,)  and 
sometimes  form  only  one.  The  city  of  London  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  wards  ;  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  each  ward  has  the  title  of  alderman;  the 
twenty-four  aldermen,  with  the  lord  mayor,  form  the 
Court  of  .9lilermcn;  each  ward  annually  chooses  a 
certain  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  sworn  to 
assist  the  aldermen  Willi  their  advice  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  tiiey  form  the  Court  of  Common-Council. 

eOM'MON-eOUN'CIL-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  a 
common-council. 

eOM'MON-eitl'ER,  n.  A  crier  whose  occupation  is 
to  give  notice  of  lost  things. 

eOM'MON-HALL,  n.  A  hall  or  house  in  which  citi- 
zens meet  for' business. 

eo.U'MON-LAW.t  See  Law  and  Common. 

COM'MON-LAW'YER,  n.  One  versed  in  common- 
law.  Spelman. 

eO.M'MON-LOOK'ING,  a.  Having  a  common  ap- 
pearance. 

€OM'MON-PLEAS,  n.pl.    A  court  for  trial  of  civil 


the  instantan  lau  decision  of  unpci-verted  reason. 

eOM'MON-A-ULE,  a.     Held  in  common.        Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  pastured  on  common  land. 


eOM'MON-AGE,  n.  The  vii'lit  of  pasturing  on  a  com- 
mon ;  the  joint  right  of  using  any  thing  in  common 
with  others.  Johnson. 


below  the  rank  of  nobility. 

The    commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  arc   divided 


In  the  United  States,  commonalty  has  no  very  defi- 
nite signification.  It  is,  however,  used  to  denote 
that  part  of  the  people  who  live  by  labor,  and  are  not 
liberally  educated,  nor  elevated  by  office  or  profes- 
sional pursuits 

2.  The  bulk  of  mankind.  Hooker. 

GOM'MON-ER,  n.   One  of  the  lower  rank,  or  common 

people  ;  one  under  the  derive  of  nobility.   Addison. 

2.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons.       Swift. 

3.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 


4.  A  student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Eng.,  (rorr;'Sjiouiling  to  a  pensioner  at 
Cambridge,)  who  is  not  dependent  on  the  foundation 
for  support,  but  pays  for  his  board  or  commons,  to- 
gether with  all  other  charges.  '  Huber. 

5.  A  prostitute.  Shak. 

6.  A  partaker.  Fuller. 
eOM-MO-NI"TION,   (-nish'un,)   n.     [L.   commonitio. 

See  Monition.] 

Advice;  warning;  instruction.      [Little  used,'] 
COM-MON'I-TIVE,  a.     Warning  ;  monitory.      [Little 

used.'] 
COM-MON'I-TO-RY,  a.    Calling  to  mind  ;  giving  ad- 

eOM'MON-LY,  adv.    Usually;  generally  ;  ordinarily  ; 

frequently  ;  for  the  most  part ;  as,  confirmed  habits 

riniimoitlii  continue  through  life. 
COM'MON-NESS,  n.     Frequent  occurrence;  a  state 

of  being  common  or  usual. 
2.  Equal   participation   by  two   or  more.      [Little 

used.] 
COM'MON-PLaCE,  a.     Common,  trite,  not  new  or 

extraordinary^ 
€oM'MON-PLaCE,  7i.    A  memorandum  ;  a  common 

COM'MON-PLACE,  v.  t.     To  enter  in  a  common- 
place-book, or  to  reduce  to  general  heads.      Fclton. 

eOM'MON-PLACE'-LlOOK,  n.       A  book    in   which 
things  to  lie  remembered  are  recorded. 

€OM'MON-PLAC-£D,  (-plast,)  a.     Entered  in  a  com- 
nion  pi  ice-book. 

COM'jMONS,  7i.  pi.    The  common  people,  who  inherit 
or  possess  no  honors  or  titles  ;  the  vulgar. 

Chaucer.     Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  In  England,  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties,  chosen  by  men  possessed  of  the  property  or 
qualifications  required  by  law.  This  body  is  called 
the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of  representatives, 
in  North  Carolina,  bears  the  same  name. 

3.  Common  grounds  ;  land  possessed  or  used  by  two 
or  more  persons  in  common.     [See  Common.] 

4.  Food  provided  at  a  common  table,  as  in  colleges, 
where  many  persons  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  in  the 
same  hall. 


■l'h.  i 


Dryden. 
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Doctors  Commons,  in  London  ,-  a  college  founded  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law,  where 
the  civilians  common  together.  The  house  was  con- 
sumed in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  but  rebuilt  in  1672. 
To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  proctors.  Encyc. 
€OM'MON-TY,  re.  In  Scots  law,  land  belonging  to 
two  or  more  common  proprietors ;  or  a  heath  or  muir, 
of  which  there  has  been  a  promiscuous  possession 
bv  pasturage.  Ennjc. 

eo'M-MON-WRAL',  )    n.  [See    Weal    and 

COM'MON-WEALTH'     (        Wealth.] 

1.  An  established  form  of  government,  or  civil 
polity  ;  or,  more  generally,  a  state  ;  a  body  politic, 
consisting  of  a  certain  portion  of  men,  united,  by  com- 
pact or  tacit  agreement,  under  one  form  of  govern- 


character,  and  to  other  governments,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  free  or  popular,  but  rarely,  or  improperly, 
to  an  absolute  government.  A  commonwealth  is 
properly  a  free  state  ;  a  popular  or  representative  gov- 
ernment ;  a  republic  ;  as,  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  word  sie-iilies,  strictly,  the  common 
good  or  happiness ,-  and  hence,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment supposed  best  to  secure  the  public  good. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state  ;  the  pub- 
lic. Shak. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  state  ;  as,  all  the  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  connnomovolth.  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Coininonwctdth  ;  in  English  history,  the  form 
of  government  established  on  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  which  existed  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
son. 

eOM-MON-WEALTII'S'MAN,  n.     One  who  favored 

the  English  commonwealth.    [See  Commonwealth, 

No.  4.] 
COM'MO-RANCE, 
t'O.M'.MO  -RAN-CY 

lay.] 
A  dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place;  abode; 

habitation. 

Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying-  there.         Blackstonc. 
COM'MO-RANT,  a.     Dwelling;  ordinarily  residing ; 

inhabiting. 


All  liceli. .I.lcrs  a-illnn  tli-1  precinct  —  unit  all  persous 
therein — are  el.li.e-]  d  au.-mi  i lie  court  leet. 
€OM-Mo'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  commorient.] 

Dying  at  the  same  time.  Buck. 

eOM'MOTII-Ell,  71.     A  godmother.     [Little  used.] 
€OM-Mo'TION,  n,     [L.  commotio,  commoveo ;  con  and 
moveo.     See  Move.] 

1.  Agitation  ;  as,  the  commotion  of  the  sea. 

2.  Tumult  of  people  ;  disturbance  ;  disorder,  which 
may  amount,  at  times,  to  sed:' " 
as,  the  commotions  of  a  state. 

When  ye 
Luke  sxi. 

3.  Agitation  ;    perturbation  ;    disorder  of  mind  ; 
heat  ;   excitement. 

He  could  not  debate  without  commotion.  Clarendon. 

€OM-M6'TION-ER,  n  One  who  excites  commotion. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

COM-MOVE',  v.  t,     [L.  commoveo.     See  Move.] 

To  put  in  motion  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  unset- 
tle ;  a  poetic  word.  Thomson. 

€OM-MOV'£D,  pp.     Moved  ;  agitated. 

COM-MOV'ING,  ppr.     Agitating. 

CUM-Mi'N'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  commune. 

eOM-MCNE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  communicr;  W.  ajmunaw; 
Arm.  comniuinja.  The  Welsh  word  is,  by  Owen,  con- 
sidered as  a  compound  of  cy,  a  prefix  equivalent  to 
co  and  con  in  Latin,  and  ymun;  ym  noting  identity, 
and  unaw,  to  unite.  If  the  word  is  formed  from  cy 
or  cum  and  unus,  it  is  radically  different  from  com- 
mon. But  the  Latin  communico  accords  with  this 
word,  and  with  common.] 

1.  To  converse ;  to  talk  together  familiarly  ;  to  im- 


thee.  —  Ex.  jir. 

2.  To  have  intercourse  in  contemplation  or  medi- 
tation. 

3.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament  or  Lord's  supper ; 
to  receive  the  communion  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word 
in  America,  as  it  is  in  the  Welsh. 

COM'MUNE,n.  A  small  territorial  district  in  France, 
one  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  country  in- 
troduced in  the  late  revolution.  In  the  country,  a 
commune  sometimes  embraces  a  number  of  villages, 
while  some  large  cities  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  communes. 

COM-MWjXI-BUS  AJV'MS;  one  year  with  another; 
on  an  average. 

COM-M&M-BUS  LO'CTS;  one  place  with  another; 
on  a  medium. 

€OM-MU-NI-€A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Communicate.] 
The  quality  of  being  communicable  ;  capability  of 
being  imparted    from  one  to  another.        Johnson. 

eOM-MO'Nl-CA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]     That  may  be  com- 


COM 

municated  ;  capable  of  being  imparted  from  one  to 
another  ;  as,  knowledge  is  communicable  by  words. 

Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  communicable.  Milton. 

Eternal  life  is  communicable  to  ail.  Booker. 

2.  That  may  be  recounted.  Milton. 

3.  Communicative  ;  ready  to  impart.     Wot  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
eOM-Mtj'NI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

CUV;  .MO'.\l-C A-BLY,  adv.  With  communication. 
€OM-MO'NI-€ANT,  71.    One  who  communes  at  the 

Lord's  table  ;  one  who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the 

sacrament,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Hooker.  Attcrbury. 
eOM-Mu'NI-CATE,  v.  1. 1  [L.  communico :  from  com- 

munis,  common ;   It.  comunicare ;   Sp.  comunicar  ;   Fr. 

commnniqucr.] 

1.  To  impart ;  to  give  to  another,  as  a  partaker ; 
to  confer  for  joint  possession  ;  to  bestow,  as  that 
which  the  receiver  is  to  hold,  retain,  use,  or  enjoy ; 
with  to. 

Where  God  is  worshiped,  there  he  communicates  his  blessings 
and  holy  influences.  Taylor. 

teacheth  in  nil  nou.i  tilings.  — Gal.  vi. 

2.  To  impart  reciprocally,  or  mutually ;  to  have  or 
enjoy  a  share  of;  followed  by  with. 

Common   benel'Hs  i.r'i..    I..-  communicated  with  all,  but  pecu- 
liar benefits  with  choice.  Bacon. 
But  Diome.le  desires  my  company, 
And  slid  communicates  his  praise  with  me.                  Dryden. 

3.  To  impart,  as  knowledge  ;  to  reveal ;  to  give, 
as  information,  either  by  words,  signs,  or  signals  ; 
as,  to  communicate  intelligence,  news,  opinions,  or 
facts. 

Formerly,  this  verb  had  with  before  the  person  re- 
ceiving;  as,  "  He  communicated  those  thoughts  only 
with  the  Lord  Digby."  Clarendon.  But  now  it  has 
to  only. 

4.  To  deliver;  as,  to  communicate  a  message  ;  —  to 
give  ;  as,  to  communicate  motion. 

€OM-Mu'NI-CATE,  v.  i.    To  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Taylor. 

Instead  of  this,  in  America,  at  least  in  New  Eng- 
land, commune  is  generally  or  always  used. 

2.  To  have  a  communication  or  passage  from  one 
to  another;  to  have  the  means  of  passing  from  one 
to  another;  as,  two  houses  communicate  with  each 
other  :  a  fortress  communicates  with  the  country  ;  the 
canals  of  the  body  communicate  with  each  other. 

ArbuUinot. 


a  share  witli  aiiuiiier. 


unicate  with  my  afnicli 


COM-MCNI-CA-TING,  jrpr.  Imparting;  giving  or 
bestowing  ;  delivering 

2.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  Leading  or  conducting  from  place  to  place,  as  a 
passage;  connected  by  a  passage  or  channel ;  as,  two 
lakes  comma  nicotinic  with  each  other. 

4.  Having  intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  mes- 
sages; corresponding. 

eOM-MU-NI-€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  imparting, 
conferring,  or  delivering,  from  one  to  another;  as, 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  opinions,  or  facts. 

2.  Intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  messages  ;  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  or  opinions,  by  conference  or 
other  means. 

with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saying, 


Ye  i 


-Mail. 


Let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea 

In  I    Cor.  xv.   33,   "  Evil   communications   corrupt 
good  manners,"  the  word  may  signify 
colloquial  discourses,  or  customary 
familiarity. 

3.  Intercourse  ;  interchange  of  knowledge  ;  cor- 
respondence ;  good  understanding  between  men. 

Secrets  may  be   carried  so  far  as  to   stop  the  communication 

necessary  an.eiie  ..K  i-.!n>    hare    ilie    I. j.oi  . jreioent  of    >tt  OH. 
Sicijl 

4.  Connecting  passage  ;  means  of  passing  from 
place  to  place  ;  as  a  strait  or  channel  between  seas 
or  lakes,  a  road  betu  een  cities  or  countries,  a  gallery 
between  apartments  in  a  house,  an  avenue  between 
streets,  &c.  Keep  open  a  communication  with  the 
besii 


from  the   goven 


house  received 
respecting  the  hospital. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  a  trope,  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  takes  his  hearer  or  reader  as  a  partner  in  his 
sentiments,  and  savs  ire,  instead  of  /or  you.  Beuttie, 
eOM-MC'NI-eA-TIVE,a.  Inclined  to  communicate  ; 
ready  to  impart  to  others.  In  the  sense  of  liberal  of 
benefits,  though  legitimate,  it  is  little  used. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose,  as  knowledge, 
opinions,  or  facts  ;  free  to  communicate  ;  not  reserved. 

We  have  paid  for  o.ir  want  of  pn..leiice,  and  determine  ler  Hie 
■      '  -    -   -  Suttft. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


Ai  P  if  to  rial,  illustrations. 


t  /See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


COM 

COM-MCNI-CA-TIVE-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing communicative  ;  readiness  to  impart  to  otiiers  ; 
freedom  from  reserve.  JVorris. 

eoAI-iMCNI-CA-TOR,  n.     One  who  communicates. 
Dwighl. 


eOM-MON'ING.  ppr.  Conversing  familiarly  ;  having 
familiar  intercourse. 

COM-AION'ING,  «.  Familiar  converse  ;  private  inter- 
course. E.  T.  Fitch. 

eOM-MON'ION,  (kom-mun'yun,)  n.  [L.  communio; 
Fr  communion  ;  It.  comunione;  Sp.  comunion;  Port. 
commiinham.     See  Common.] 

1.  Fellowship  ;  intercourse  between  two  persons 
or  inoie;  interchange  of  transactions  or  offices;  a 
state  of  giving  and  receiving;  agreement;  concord. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship  with 

others.  Hooker. 

What  communion  hall]  light  will,  daikii.-s»  ?  —  2  Cor.  vi 
The  communion  of  the  Holv  Spirit  be  with  you  all.  — 2  Cor. 


2.  Mutual  intercourse  or  union  in  religious  wor- 
ship, or  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Protestant 
churches  have  no  communion  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church. 

3.  'I  he  body  of  Christians  who  have  one  common 
faith  anil  disripline.  The  three  grand  communions 
into  which  the  Christian  church  is  divided,  are  those 
of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 
churches. 

4.  The  act  of  communicating  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist ;  the  celebration  of  liie  Lord's  supper;  the 
participation  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  fourth 
council  of  Lateran  decrees  that  every  believer  shall 
receive  the  communion  at  least  at  Easter.        Encyc. 

5.  Union  of  professing  Christians  in  a  particular 
church  ;  as,  members  in  full  communion. 

Communion-service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  is  the  office  for  the  administration  of  the 
holy  sacrament. 
eOM-MON'ION-IST,  n.   One  of  the  same  communion. 

eOM'MU-NI9M,  n.     [Fr.  commune,  common.] 

Community  of  property  among  all  the  citizens  of  n 
state;  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  are  no  indi- 
vidual or  separate  rights  in  property  ;  a  new  French 
word,  nearly  synonymous  with  a^rariuuisfti,  socialism, 
and  radicalism. 

COM'MU-NIST,  n.  An  advocate  for  a  community  of 
property  among  citizens.  Some  persons  of  this  sect 
contend  also  for  a  community  of  females,  or 
miscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

eOM-MO'Nl-TY,   n.     [L.  communitas ;    It.   comunitd 
Sp.  comunidad  ;  Fr.  conimunaiife.     See  Common.] 

1.  Properly,  common  possession  or  enjoyment ;  as 
a  community  of  goods. 

B  original  community  of 


pro- 


Locke. 

rights  and 
,  political, 


and 


2.  A  society  of  people  having 
privileges,  or  common  interests 
ecclesiastical ;  or  living  under 
regulations  ;  as,  a  community  of  monks. 

3.  Society  at  large;  a  commonwealth  or  state ;  a 
linily  pnlitic  ;  the  public,  or  people  in  general. 

[In  this  sense,  the  term  should  not  "be  used  abso- 
lutely, like  the  word  society;  as,  the  interests  of  com- 
munity require  this;  but,  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, &c] 

4.  Commonness  ;  frequency.     [Obs.]  Slialc. 
eOM-MO-TA-BlL'I-TY,  n.      [See  Commute.]     The 

quality  of  being  capable  of  being  exchanged  or  put, 
one  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

eOM-MO'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  commutabilis.  See  Com- 
mute.] That  may  be  exchanged,  or  mutually 
changed  ;  that  may  be  given  for  another.  In  phi- 
lology, that  may  pass  from  one  into  another  ;  as,  the 
letter  b  is  commutablc  with  v;  or,  in  Celtic,  b  and  mh 
are  com  mutable. 

GOM-MU-Ta'TION,  n.  [L.  commutatio.  See  Com- 
mute.] 

1.  Change ;  alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one  state  to 
another.  Soutli. 

2.  Exchange  ;  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  an- 
other ;  barter. 

The  use  of  money  is  to  save  the  commutation  of  more  bulky 

ige  of  a  penaltt 
'eater  to  a  less ;  as  banishment  instead  of 

allowable  in  th"   spiritual   courts  for  money  agreed  to 


Noil. 


COM-Mfj'TA-TlVE,  a.  [Fr.  commutatifi  It.  commu- 
tation.   See  Commute.] 

Relative  to  exchange  ;  interchangeable  ;  mutually 
passing  from  one  to  another;  as,  commutative  justice, 
justice  which  is  mutually  done  and  received,  between 
men  in  society. 

To  cultivate  an  habitual  regard  to  commutative  justice.    Burke. 

eOM-Mfj'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv  By  way  of  reciprocal 
MChtmge.  Brown. 

eOM-MOTE',  v.t.  [U  commute  i  con  and  muto,  to 
change.     See  Mutable  and  Mutation.] 


I.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in   the  place 
another  ;  to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for  anothe 
;  our  labors  ;    to  commute  pain  for  plea 


COM-MOTE',  v.  i.  To  atone;  to  compensate;  to 
stand  in  the  place  of;  as,  one  penalty  commutes  for 
another. 

eOM-MtJT'ED,  pp.    Exchanged. 

COM-MG T'ING,  ppr.     Exchanging. 

eOM-Mu'TU-AL,  a.  [con  and  mutual.]  Mutual ;  re- 
ciprocal ;  used  in  poetry. 


The 


Pope. 


€o'M(")SE,  a.     [L.  comosus,  hairy.] 

In  botany,  ending  in  a  tuft  or  kind  of  brush. 

Brande. 
COM-PACT',  a.       [L.  compactns,  campingo ,•   con  and 
pango,  pactus,  to  thrust,  drive,  fix,  make  fast  or  close  ; 
antiq.  pago,  paco  ;  Gr.  miyvvui.     See  Pack.] 

Literally,  driven,  thrust,  or  pressed  together.  Hence, 

1.  Closely  and  firmly  united,  as  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  ;  firm  ;  close  ;  solid  ;  dense.  Stone,  iron, 
and  wood  are  compact  bodies.  A  compact  leaf,  in  bot- 
any, is  one  having  the  pulp  of  a  close,  firm  texture. 

2.  Compusing ;  consisting. 

Compart  of  unctuous  vapor.  Milton. 

This  sense  is  not  common.  [See  the  verb.]  Com- 
pact seems  to  be  used  for  compacted.  So  ill  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

3.  Joined  ;  held  together.     [Little  used.] 

A  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact  with  wax  together.    Penchant. 

4.  Brief;  close;  pithy;  not  diffuse;  not  verbose; 
as,  a  compact  discourse. 

COM'PACT,  71. t  [L.  compactum.] 

An  agreement ;  a  contract  between  parties ;  a 
word  that  may  be  applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to  any 
covenant  or  contract  between  individuals ;  but  it  is 
mtire  generally  applied  to  agreements  between  na- 
tions and  states,  as  treaties  and  confederacies.  So 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  political 
contract  between  the  States  ;  a  national  compact.  Or 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  agreement  of  the  individu- 
als of  a  community. 

The   law   of  nations  depends    on    mutual    compacts,    treaties, 
leagues,  &c.  BLackstone. 

In   lie'  b  eO'n.ini's  of  speech  there  was  an  implicit  compact, 

COM-PACT',  v.  t.  To  thrust,  drive,  or  press  closely 
together;  to  join  firmly;  to  consolidate;  to  make 
close  ;  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  body. 

Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.     Blackmore. 

This  verb  is  not  much  used.  The  participle  is 
more  frequent ;  as,  the  earth's  compacted  sphere. 

Roscommon. 
The  solids  are  more  strict  and  compacted.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system. 

The  whole  body  filly  joined  LogeLhex  and  compacted.  — Eph.  W. 

3.  To  league  with. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone.  Shak. 

4.  To  compose  or  make  out  of. 

If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical.  Shak. 

In  the  two  last  examples,  compact  is  used  for  com- 

eOM-PAeT'ED,K>.or<z.    Pressed  close ;  firmlyunited 

COM-PACT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  compact  manner. 
COM-PACT'EU-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  compact ; 

firmness  ;  closeness  of  parts  ;  density,  whence  results 

hardness.  Digby. 

€OM-PACT'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  a  compact. 
eOM-I'ACT'i-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  joined. 
eOM-PAGT'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  closely  ;  consolidating. 
COM-PAG'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  compact ;  or 

the  state  of  being  compact.  Bacon. 

€OM-PA€T'LY,  ado.      Closely;  densely;  with  close 

union  of  parts. 
€OM-PA€T'NESS,n.  Firmness;  close  union  of  parts; 

density.  Boyle. 

eOM-PA€T'U.RE,  n.     Close  union  or  connection  of 

parts;  structure  well  connected  ;  manner  of  joining. 
Spenser. 
COM-Pa'GeS,  n.    [L.]  A  system  of  structure  of  many 

parts  united. 
€OM-PAG-IN-A'TION 


PACT.] 


[L.  compago.     See  Com- 


Union  of  parts  ;    structure  ;  connection  ;  context- 
ure.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
eOM'PA-NA-BLE,  a.    Companionable.     [Obs.] 
CCM'PA-NA-BLE-NESS,   n.      Sociableness.       [Obs.] 

COM-PAN'I-A-BLE,  a.     Social.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

eOM-PAN'l-ABLE-NESS,  n.     Sociableness.     [Obs.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
eOM'PA-Nl-KD,  pp.     Associated  with  ;  attended. 
COM-PAN'ION,  (lcom-pan'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  compagnon; 


Port,  co 


ntn 


with  whom  a  person  frequently  associates  and  con- 
verses. "  It  (infers  from  fried,"  says  Johnson,  "  as 
acquaintance  from  confidence."  The  word  does  not 
necessarily  imply  friendship  ;  but  a  companion  is 
often  or  generally  p  friend. 

A  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  accompanies  another  ;  as  two  persons 
meeting  casually  and  traveling  together  are  called 
companions.      So   soldiers   are   called   companions   in 

3.  A  partner  ;  an  associate.  [arms. 

Epaphrodiliif,  niv  i't'iitii -r,  .'ml   companion  in  labor,  and  fellow- 

4.  A  fellow  ;  a  mate.  Shak. 

5.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  knight ;  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  knights  commanders  of  the  same  order. 

6.  A  sort  of  wooden  porch,  placed  over  the  en- 
trance or  staircase  of  the  cabin,  in  merchant  ships. 
Hence  the  cabin  stairs  are  called  the  companion-way, 
and  the  ladder  by  which  officers  ascend  to  and  de- 
scend from  the  quarter  deck  is  called  the  companion 
ladder.  Mar.  Diet. 

€OM-PAN'ION-.A-BLE,  a.     Fit  for  good  fellowship  ; 

qualified   to   be   agreeable    in    company ;    sociable ; 

agreeable  as  a  companion.  Clarendon. 

€OM-PAN'ION-A-BLY,  adv.      In   a   companionable 

€OM-PAN'ION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  companion. 

€OM-PAN'ION-SHIP,  n.     Fellowship  ;  association. 

Shak. 

2.  Company  ;  train.  Shak. 

COM'PA-NY,  (kum'pa-ne,)  n.  [It.  compagnia;  Sp. 
compania ;  Port,  companhia  ;  Fr.  compagnie  ;  not  from 
cum  and  panis,  bread,  a  mess  or  number  of  men  eat- 
ing together,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  hut  from 
cum  and  pannns,  cloth,  Teutonic:  falmr  or  vaan,  a  flag. 
The  word  denotes  a  band  or  number  of  men  under 
one  flag  or  standard.  What  decides  this  question  is, 
the  Spanish  mode  of  writing  the  word  with  n  tilde, 
titled  n,  compania,  for  this  is  the  manner  of  writing 
paho,  cloth;  whereas  panis,  bread,  is  written  pan. 
The  orthography  of  the  word  in  the  other  languages 
is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  the  soldiers  united  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment, 
consisting  usually  of  a  number  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred men.     But  the  number  is  indefinite. 

2.  Any  assemblage  of  persons  ;  a  collection  of  men, 
or  other  animals,  in  a  very  indefinite  sense.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  small  number,  or  any  multitude  what- 
ever ;  as  in  Scripture  we  read  of  a  company  of  priests, 
a  company  of  prophets,  and  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels ;  also,  a  company  of  horses. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  persons  for  entertainment  ot 
festivity  ;  a  party  collected  by  invitation  or  other- 
wise. 

4.  Persons  that  associate  with  others  for  conversa- 
tion or  pleasure  ;  society  ;  as,  let  your  children  keep 
good  company. 

5.  The  state  of  being  a  companion  ;  the  act  of  ac- 
companying ;  fellowship;  society;  as,  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  company  of  licentious  men. 

I  will  keep  thee  company.  Drydtn. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  in  a  joint  concern  ;  as,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants or  mechanics  ;  a  company  of  players.  The 
word  is  applicable  to  private  partnerships  or  to  incor- 
porated bodies  of  men.  Hence  it  may  signify  a  firm, 
house,  or  partnership  ;  or  a  corporation  ;  as,  the  East 
India  Company,  a  banking  or  insurance  company. 

7.  The  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers  ;  also, 
a  fleet. 

To  bear  company ;  to  acrompany  ;  to  attend  ;  to  go 
with  ;  denoting  a  temporary  association. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  Pope, 

To  keep  company  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  attend  ;  also, 
to  associate  with  frequently  or  habitually  ;  hence,  to 
frequent  public  houses.     Prov.  xxix. 

COM'PA-NY,  v.  t.  To  accompany  ;  to  attend  ;  to  go 
with  ;  to  be  companion  to.  [But  Accompany  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

€OM'PA-NY,  v.  i.  To  associate  with ;  to  frequent 
the  company  of. 

i  wrote  you  not  to  company  wiih  fornicators.  —  1  Cor.  v. 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  have  conuncice  with  the  other  sex. 

Bp.  Hall. 
COM'PA-NY-ING,  ppr.     Associating  with;  accompa- 
nying; attending. 
€OiU'PA-RA-BLE,o.    [L.  comparabilis.  See  Compare.] 
That  may  be  compared  ;    worthy  of  comparison  ; 
being  of  equal  regard;    that  may   be   estimated  as 

There  is  no  td  -s -i iio   (,f  liO  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 

discreet  ami  en  l i>  lri-n.1 .  Addison. 

The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold.  — Lam.  iv, 

€OM'PA-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  wor- 
thy to  be  compared,  or  of  equal  regard.         IVotton. 

COM'PA-RaTES,  ».  pi.  In  logic,  the  two  things  com- 
pared to  one  another. 


TONE,  BULL,  rjNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS. 


K  :   G  as  J  :    S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  :   TH  as  in  THIS. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


EOM-PA-Ra'TION,  n.  Provision ;  a  making  pro- 
vision. 

eOM-PAR'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  comparative;  It.  com- 
paratioo;  Fr.  comparatif.     See  Compare.] 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  not  positive  or  ab- 
solute. The  comparative  weight  of  a  body  is  that 
which  is  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  weight 
or  another  body.  A  body  inn)  he  called  heavy,  when 
compared  with  a  feather,  which  would  be  called 
light,  when  compared  with  iron.  So  of  comparative 
good  or  evil. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  comparing  different  things ; 
as,  a  comparative  faculty.     Qu.  Glanville. 

3.  In  </)■«,«„(«/•, expressingmoreorless.  Thecom- 
parative  degree  of  an  adjective  expresses  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  a  quantity,  or  quality,  than  the 
positive ;  as,  briglUer,  or  more  bright ;  smaller ; 
ftnei  ■  stronger;  weaker. 

Comparative  anatomy ;  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  man  and  of  other 
animals  in  one  connected  view,  in  order  to  compai-e 
them,  and  arrive  at  general  conclusions.     En.  Am. 

COM-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  One  who  is  equal,  or  pre- 
tends to  be  an  equal.     [Not  now  used.]  Shak. 

COM-PAR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  state  of  compa- 
rison ;  by  comparison  ;  according  to  estimate  made 
by  comparison;  not  positively,  absolutely,  or  in  it- 
self. A  thing  is  rniiijia rai ic<hi  heavy,  when  it  is 
compared  with  something  less  heavy.  Paper  iscom- 
paratively  light  or  heavy;    light,  when  compared 


ill. 


ively     _ 
i/ith  lead  ,■  and  heavy,  when  compared 
How 


COM-P  ARE',  v.  (vfL.  comparo,  to  prepare,  to  provide 
or  procure,  to  make  equal,  to  compare  ;  con  and  paro, 
to  prepare  ;  It.  parare,  todrcss,  trim,  adorn  ;  also,  to 
po.rry  ;  Sp.  parar,  to  prepare,  to  halt,  to  stop,  to  pre- 
vent,' to  detain,  to  stake  at  cards ;  Port,  parar,  to 
stop  or  cease  to  go  forward;  to  meet,  or  confine  upon  ; 
to  touch  or  be  bounded ;  to  tend ;  to  drive  at 
some  end;  to  aim  at;  to  come  to;  to  hinder;  to 
parry,  or  ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  in  inclination 
or  morals ;  to  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wager  ;  Sp.  parada, 
a  halt,  stop,  pause ;  a  fold  for  cattle  ;  a  relay  of 
horses  or  mules;  a  dam  or  bank  ;  a  bet,  stake,  or 
wager ;  3.  pa  rode,  or  place  of  exercise  for  troops;  Port. 
id. ,-  Arm. para,-  W  parodi,  to  prepare.  Thisseems 
to  be  the  K"  l»'ra,  of  the  Sliciuitie  languages.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  drive,  or  strike  ;  hence, 
to  drive  or  force  oil',  to  separate,  to  pare;  hence,  to 
trim,  or  dress,  which  may  lie  from  separating,  as  in 
the  French  parer  ties  cairs,  to  dress  or  curry  leather; 
or  from  setting  off,  as  we  express  the  idea,  that  is,  by 
enlargement,  or  display  ;  or  from  setting  in  order,  as 
we  say,  to  fix.  The  sense  of  compare  is  allied  to  the 
Portuguese  application  of  the  word,  to  come  to,  to 
meet ;  and  the  L.  par,  equal,  belongs  to  the  same 
root,  and  seems  to  be  included  in  comparo.  One  of 
the  principal  significations  is,  to  stop;  that  is,  to  set; 
to  fix.  In  fencing,  it  is  to  intercept  by  thrusting  the 
weapon  aside.  In  gaming,  it  is  to  lay  or  throw 
down.  All  the  senses  unite  in  that  of  extending, 
thrusting,  or  driving.  W.  par,  that  is,  contiguous, 
preparedness,  a  pair,  a  fellow,  Eug.  peer,  L.  par.  The 
latter  word  seems  to  signify,  e<aend"d,  or  reaching 
to,  and  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Portuguese  sense 
of  contiguity.] 

1.  To  set  or  bring  things  together  in  fact  or  in  con- 
templation, and  to  examine  the  relations  they  bear 
to  each  other,  witli  a  view  to  ascertain  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  ;  as,  to  compare,  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  two  tables,  or  coins  ;  to  compare  reasons  and 
arguments  ;  to  compare  pleasure  with  pain. 

In  comparing  movable  things,  it  is  customary  to 
bring  them  together,  for  examination.  In  comparing 
tilings  immovable  or  remote,  and  abstract  ideas,  we 
bring  them  together  in  the  mind,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  consider  them  in  connection.  Comparison 
therefore  is  really  collation,  or  it  includes  it. 

2.  To  liken;  to  represent  as  similar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration. 


people 


In  this  sense  compare  is  followed  by  to. 

3.  To  examine  the  relations  of  things  to  each 
other,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  relative  propor- 
tions, quantities,  or  qualities  ;  as,  to  compare  two 
kingdoms,  or  two  mountains,  with  each  other  ;  to 
compare  the  number  ten  with  fifteen;  to  compare  ice 
with  crystal  ;  to  compare  a  clown  with  a  dancing- 
master  or  a  dandy. 

In  this  sense  compare  is  followed  by  with. 

4.  In  grammar,  to  form  an  adjective  in  the  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  as,  blackish,  black,  blacker, 
blackest. 

5.  To  get ;   to  procure  ;    to  obtain  ;    as  in   Latin. 


rote.] 

O.M-PaRE',  v  i. 


Spe, 
To  hold  comparison  ;  to  be  like  or 


2.  To  vie.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

eOiM-PAllE',  n.    The  state  of  being  compared  ;  com 


ing  into  comparison,  or  hi  i 
Their  small  galleys  n.av 

With  oar  tall  ships.  Waller. 

9    Simile  ;  similitude  ;  illustration  by  comparison. 

Johnson. 
[This  noun  is  in  use,  bat  can  not  be  considered  as 

eOi\f-PAR'ED,  pp.  Set  together  and  examined  with 
respect  to  likeness  or  unlikeness,  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ;  likened  ;  represented  as  similar. 

eOM-PAR'ER,  n.  One  who  compares  or  makes  a 
comparison. 

€OM-PAR'ING,  ppr.  Examining  the  relations  of 
things  to  each  other  -,  likening. 

COM-PAR'ING,  n.     Act  of  comparing.  Baxter. 

COM-PAR'I-SON,  k.  [It.  comparazione ;  Sp.  com- 
paracion  ;  Fr.  comparaison  ;  Port,  coinparac-am  ;  L. 
compiiratio.     See  Compare.] 

1.  The  act  of  comparing;  the  act  of  considering 
the  relation  between  persons  or  things,  with  a  view 
to  discover  their  agreement  or  resemblance,  or  their 
disagreement  or  difference. 

by  comparison.  Anon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared. 

If  we  rightly  estimate  what  we  rail  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find 
it  lies  much  in  comparison.  Locke. 

3.  Comparative  estimate;  proportion. 

Who  is  left  anions  yon  that  saw  ttiis  house  in  its  first  glory? 
And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in 
comparison  of  it  as  nothing  f  —  Hag.  ii. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  formation  of  an  adjective  in  its 
several  degrees  of  signification  ;  as,  strong,  stronger, 
strongest :  greenish,  green,  greener,  greenest ;  glorious, 
more  glorious,  most  glorious.  In  English,  there  are 
strictly  four  degrees  of  comparison 

5.  A  simile;  similitude,  or  illustration  by  si- 
militude. 

Whereunlo  shull  we  lilen  (he  kingdom  of  God  ?  Or  with  what 
comparison  shall  we  compare  il?  — Mark  iv. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  two  things  are 
considered  with  regard  to  property  or  quality,  which 
is  common  to  them  both  ;  as,  a  hero  is  like  a  lion 
in  courage.  Here  coinage  is  common  to  hero  and  lion, 
and  constitutes  the  point  of  resemblance.       Encyc. 

The  distinction    Iwweeu   similitude  and   comparison  is,    that 
rence  to  the  quality ;  the  Inner,  to  the 
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good  i 


lit.., i 


whisper —  is  a  likeness  by  CO'iipanson. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  lect.  ix. 
But  comparison  has  reference  to  quality  as  well 


or  desigp  into  its 
several  parts  or  subdivisions.  Wotton. 

COM-PART'Eli,  Vp.  Divided  into  parts  or  apartments. 

COM-PART'ING,  ppr.  Dividing  or  disposing  into 
parts. 

€OM-PAR-TI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  dividing  into 
parts.  In  architecture,  the  division  or  disposition 
of  the  whole  groundplot  of  an  edifice  into  its  va- 
rious apartments.  Encyc. 

2.  Division;  part  divided;  a  separate  part;  as, 
amphitheaters  needed  no  compartitioiis.       Wotton. 

eOM-PART"MENT,«.    [Fr.  compartiment ;  It.  compar- 

1.  A  division  or  separate  part  of  a  general  design, 
as  of  a  picture,  or  of  a  groundplot.    Pope.  Pcacham. 

2.  A  design  composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry,  for  ornament  ;  as,  a  com- 
partment of  tiles  or  bricks,  duly  arranged,  of  various 
colors,  and  varnished,  to  decorate  a  building.  In  gar- 
dening, comportments  are  assemblages  of  beds,  plots, 
borders,  walks,  fix.  In  ha-aldry,  a  compartment  is 
called  also  a  partition.  Encyc. 

COM-PART'NER,  n.     A  sharer.  Pearson, 

COM'PASS,  (kum'pas,)  n.*  [Fr.  compos;  Sp.  compos; 
It.  compasso  ;  Port,  compasso  ;  con,  or  com,  and  Fr.  pas, 
Sp.  paso,  It.  passo,  a  pace  or  step,  L.  passus,  which  co- 
incides with  the  participle  of  pando,  to  open  or  stretch. 
(See  Pace  and  Pass.)  A  compass  is  a  stepping  togeth- 
er. So  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  it  signifies  a  beat- 
ing of  time  in  music] 

1.  Stretch;  reach;  extent;  the  limit  or  boundary 
of  a  space,  and  the  space  included  ;  applied  to  time, 
space,  sound,  Sec.  Our  knowledge  lies  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  The  universe  extends  beyond  the 
compass  of  our  thoughts.  So  we  say,  the  compass  of 
a  year,  the  compass  of  an  empire,  the  compass  of  rea- 
son, the  compass  of  the  voice 

And  in  that  compass  ail  the  world  contains.  Dryden. 

2.  A  passing  round  ;  a  circular  course  ;  a  circuit. 

Time  is  come  round  ; 

And  where  1  .Id  begin,  11,,-p-  shall  1  end  : 


COM 


This  sense  is  the  same  as  the  first,  and  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  phrase  lies  in  the  word  within. 

4.  The  extent  or  limit  of  the  voice,  or  of  sound. 
[See  No.  1.] 

*5.  An  instrument,  often  called  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, used  for  directing  or  ascertaining  the  course  of 
ships  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  circular  box,  containing 
a  paper  card  marked  with  the  thirty-two  points  of  di- 
rection, and  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle,  that  always 
points  to  the  north,  the  valuation  excepted.  The  nee- 
dle, with  the  card  attached  to  it,  turns  on  a  pin  in  the 
center  of  the  box.  The  box  is  covered  with  glass,  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  card  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  wind,  and  is  so  suspended  as  to  remain  al- 
ways in  an  horizontal  position,  notwithstanding  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  Encyc. 

6.  An  instrument  used  in  surveying  land,  con- 
structed, in  the  main,  like  the  mariner's  compass  ; 
but  with  this  diiii  p  ore,  that  the  needle  is  not  fitted 


circle  divided  into  ;ldO  degrees  on  the  limb.    This 
strument  is  used  in  surveying  land,  and  in  directing 
travelers  in  a  desert  or  forest,  miners,  &c.     Encyc. 
COM'PASS,  (kum'pas,)  v.  t.  Literally,  to  measure  with 
a  compass.     Hence, 

1.  To  stretch  round ;  to  extend  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  :  hence,  to  inclose,  encircle,  grasp,  or 
seize  ;  as,  to  compass  with  the  arms. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  environ  ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides  ;  sometimes  followed  by  around,  round  or 
about. 

Now,  all  die  blessings 
Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  oioul.  Shak. 

Willi  favor  n  ill  i!a,n  eoei^me;  bun  a..  \\i;h  a  shield.  —  Ps.  v. 
The  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about.  — Job  xl. 

3.  To  go  or  walk  round. 

Ye  shall   compass  the  city — and   the   seventh  day  ye   shall 
For  ye  compass  sea  and  land.  —  Matt,  xxili. 

4.  To  besiege  ;  to  beleaguer  ;  to  block  up. 

This  is  not  a  different  sense,  but  a  particular  appli- 
cation 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  co'ipass 
thee  round,  and   keep  lliee  in  on  every  side.  —  Luke  xix. 

5.  To  obtain  ;  to  attain  to  ;  to  procure ;  to  bring 
within  one's  power;  to  accomplish. 

11*1  can  check  mv  erriie;  love,  I  will  ; 

Ifhot,  lo  compass  Inn' I'll    .so  my  skill.  Shak. 

How  Can  Jon  Uwpe  [u  coeiyec.vs  >eur  clcsieos?        Denhain. 

6.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  plot ;  to 
contrive  ;  as  we  say,  to  go  about  to  perform,  but  in 
mind  only  ;  as,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 

Compassing  an  :  1/  men'/ne^  lie  ,0-alh  of  the  king  are  synony- 
mous terms  ;  rocii'O*,  Minifying  die  purpose  or  deign  ol 
the  mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech",  the 
carrying  such  design  10  etiect.  Blackslone. 

€0M'PASS-BOX,  (kum'pas-)  n.  A  box  for  a  compass. 

COM'PASS-NEE'DLE,  n.  The  needle  of  the  compass. 

COM'PASS-SAW,  ?i.  A  saw  that  cuts  in  a  circular 
manner. 

eOM'PA^S-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  compassed. 

Burke. 

€0.M'PASS-£D,  (kum'past,)  pp.  Embraced  ;  surround- 
ed ;  inclosed  ;  obtained  ;   imagined. 

€OM'PASS-ES,n.pi.  [Or  »  pair  of  compasses,  so  named 
from  its  legs  ;  but  pair  is  superlluuus  or  improper,  and 
the  singular  iiiinilier,  compass,  is  the  preferable  name.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  Ate,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs  or 
branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  joined  at 
the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they  move.  There 
are  also  compasses  of  three  legs,  or  triangular  com- 
passes, cylindrical  and  spherical  compasses,  with 
four  branches,  and  various  other  kinds.       Encyc. 

eOM'PASS-ING,  ppr.  Embracing  ;  going  round  ;  in- 
closing ;  obtaining;  accomplishing;  imagining;  in- 
tending. 

2.  In  ship-building,  incurvated  ;  arched.  Mar.  Diet. 


compatior;  con  and  potior,  passus,  to  suffer.     See  Pa- 
tience.] 

A  suffering  with  another;  painful  sympathy;  a 
sensation  of  sorrow  excited  by  the  distress  or  misfor- 
tunes of  another  ;  pity  ;  commiseration.  Compassion 
is  a  mixed  passion,  compounded  of  love  and  sorrow  ; 
at  least  some  portion  of  love  generally  attends  the 
pain  or  regret,  or  is  excited  by  it.  Extreme  distress 
of  an  enemy  even  changes  enmity  into  at  least  tem- 
porary affection. 

He,   being    lull   of  compassion,    forgave    their    iniquity.  —  Ps. 


Ii.n!    eesirtietitin,   ,,11,! 


COM-PAS'SION,  v.  t.     To  pitv.     [JV«t  used.]     Shak. 

COM-PAS'SION-A-BLE,  a.  'Deserving  oi  pity.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Barrow. 

eOM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Having  a  temper  or  dispo- 
sition to  pity  ;  inclined  to  show   mercy  ;  merciful ; 
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not  also  tender  and  co?npassio,taU.  South. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE,  v.  t.  To  pity  ;  to  commiserate; 
to  Iiave  compassion  for. 

Compassionate,:  ,,,y  pens,  and  pit:,-,  me.  Addison. 

COM-PAS'SION-A-TED,  pp.     Pitied. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  compassion  ; 
mercifully.  Clarendon. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
in^  compassionate. 

e()M-PAS'S10N-A-TING,Bir.  Having  pity  on  ;  com- 
miserating. 

CO.M'PASS-LESS,  a.     Having  no  compass.  Knowles. 

GOM-PA-TERN'I-TY,  n.  [con  and  paternity.]  The 
relation  of  a  godfather  to  the  person  for  whom  he  an- 
swers. Davies. 

€OM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Compatible.]  Con- 
sistency ;  the  quality  or  power  of  coexisting  with 
something  else  ;  suitableness  ;  as,  a  compatibility  of 
tempers. 

€OM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  compatible;  Sp.  id. ;  Port. 
compativd ;  from  the  L.  compcto,  to  sue  or  seek  for  the 
same  tiling,  to  agree  ;  con  and  /if/,.,  to  seek.] 

Consistent ;  that  may  exist  with  ;  suitable  ;  not 
incongruous;  agreeable;  followed  by  with;  some- 
times by  to,  but  less  properly. 


The  orhce  of  a  legislu 
To  pardon    offenders 


i  winch  by  nature 
f  a  judge  are  dee, 
Jways  compatible 


COM-PAT'I-BLE-NESS,   n.      Consistency;    fitness; 

agreement;   the  same  as  Compatibility,  which  is 

g< ■Morally  used. 
eoM-PAT'l-BLY,  adv.   Fitly  ;  suitably  ;   consistently. 
eoM-PA'TlENT,  (-slient,)  a.     [L.  con  and  potior.] 
Suffering  together      [Little  used.]  Buck. 

COM-PA'TRI-OT  orCOM-PAT'KI-OT,   n.     [It.com- 

patriotta;  Sp.  compatriota ;  con,  or  com,  and  patriot.] 
One  of  the  same  country,  and  having  like  interests 

and  feelines.  Burke. 

COM-PA'TRI-OT  or  €OM-PAT'RI-OT,   a.      Of  the 

same  country.  Akenside. 

€0,\I-Pa'TRI-OT-ISM  or  €OM-PAT'RI-OT-ISM,  n. 

Fell.. w  patriotism. 
EOM-PEER',  11.     [L.    compar;    con  and    par,  equal. 

See  Peer.] 
An  equal ;  a  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  mate. 
Philips. 
COM-PEER',  v.  U     To  equal ;  to  match  ;  to  be  equal 

with.  Shak. 

eOiM  PEER',  v.  i.     [L.  compareo.] 

To  appear.     [04.9.] 
COM-PEL',  v.  t.     [L.   comprllo,   compellere  ;    con  and 

pello,  to   drive  ;    Sp.  compiler  ;  Port,  compcllir.    See 

Peal  and  Appeal.] 

1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force,  or  irresistibly ;  to 
constrain  ;  to  oblige  ;  to  necessitate,  either  by  phys- 
ical or  moral  force  ;  as,  circumstances  compel  us  to 
practice  economy. 

Thou  shall  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant Levit. 

And  they  compel  o,„-  Simon  (u  hear  his  cross.—  Mark  xv. 
coine  in,  dial  my  h,,,",se  ,n,,y  be  filled. —  Luke  xiv. 

2.  To  force ;    to  take   by  force  or  violence  ;    to 


.1,   compel  I 

harsh,  and  not  very  t 


This  sense  is  harsh,  and  not  very  common.] 

Johnson. 

3.  To  drive  together  ;  to  gather  ;  to  unite  in  a 
crowd  or  company.     A  Latinism  ;  compellere  gregem. 

In  one  troop  compelled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  uverpower  ;  to  hold. 

And  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled.  Dryden. 

[Unusual.] 

5.  To  call  forth  ;  L.  compellere.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 
COM-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  driven,  forced, 

or  ('unstrained. 

COM  PEL'LA  RLY,  adv.     By  compulsion. 

€0M-PEL-LA'T10N,   n.      [L.    compellatio  ;    compello, 
compcllare,  the  same  word  as  the  preceding,  applied 
to  the  voice  ;  to  send  or  drive  out  the  voice.] 
A  ceremonious  appellation  ;  the  word  of  salutation. 

The  compellalion  of  the  kings  of  France  is  by  sire.  Temple. 

COM-PEL'LA-TO-RY,  a.     Compulsive. 

COM-PEL'L£D,  pp.    Forced  ;  constrained  ;   obliged. 

COM-PEL'LER,  n.     One  who  compels  or  constrains. 

COM-PEL'LING,  ppr.     Driving  by  force;  constrain- 
ing ;  obliging. 

€<>M'PENO,  I       +  ,T  j.       n 

CnM-l'END'I-UM,  (    "■'  L1^  oompondium.] 

[n  literature,  an  abridgment  ;  a  summary  ;  an 
epitome  ;  a  brief  compilation  or  composition,  con- 
taining the  principal  heads,  or  general  principles,  of 


COM 

€OM-PEND-I-A'RI-OUS,  a.  Short ;  contracted.  [Lit- 
tle used.) 

€0M-PEND'I-aTE,  v.  t.  To  sum  or  collect  together. 
[JVot  used.] 

€0M-PENIFI-OTJS,  a.  Short  ;  summary;  abridged  ; 
comprehensive  ;  containing  the  substance  or  general 
principles  of  a  subject  or  work  in  a  narrow  compass  ; 
as,  a  compendious  system  of  chemistry  ;  a  compendi- 
ous grammar. 

2.  Short ;  direct ;  near ;  not  circuitous ;  as,  a  com- 
pendious  way  tc.  acquire  science. 

eOJI-PEND'I-OUS-LY,adu.  In  a  short  or  brief  man- 
ner ;  summarily  ;  in  brief;  in  epitome. 

The  substance  of  ( hinsii.m  L.dn  r  i5  compendiously  expressed  in 
a  few  articles.  Anon. 


COM 


eOM-PEND'I-OUS-NESS,   n.     Shortness  ;    brevity  ; 

comprehension  in  a  narrow  compass.  Bentley. 

COM-PENS'A-BLE,  a.      [See   Compensate.]      That 

may  be  compensated.     [Little  used.] 
COM'-PEN'SaTE  or  €OM'PE.\'-SATE,  v.  t.     [L.  com- 

penso  ;  con  and  penso,  to  prize  or  value,  from  pendo, 

to  weigh,  to  value.     See  Pendent.] 


stowed;  to  return  or  bestow  that  which  makes  good 
a  loss,  or  is  estimated  a  sufficient  remuneration  ;  as, 
to  compensate  a  laborer  for  his  work,  or  a  merchant 
for  his  losses. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to  ;  to  coun- 
terbalance ;  to  make  amends  for. 

The  lenglh  of  the  nighl  and  Ihe  dews  do  compensate  the  heat 


Til-    pic 


sin   .,'.,'!    CO, up,  :<:;,:!c 

rs,  even  in  this  life. 


€OM-PEN'SATE  or  COM' PEN-SATE,  v.  i.  To 
make  amends  ;  to  supply  an  equivalent  ;  followed 
by  for;  as,  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
reputation. 

This  word  is  generally  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, most  unfortunately,  as  any  ear  will  determine 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  last  syllables  in  the  parti- 
ciples compensated,  compensating. 

Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course.  Pope. 

With  the  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  secondary  accent  on  the  third,  this  defect,  and 
the  difficulty  of  uttering  distinctly  the  last  syllables, 
are  remedied. 

COM-PEN'Sa-TED  or  eOM'PEN-SA-TED,  pp.  Rec- 
ompensed ;  supplied  with  an  equivalent  in  amount  or 
effect ;  rewarded.. 

eOM-PEN'SA-TING  or  €OM'PEN-SA-TING,  ppr 
Giving  an  equivalent ;  recompensing  ;  remunerating  : 
making  good  a  deficiency. 

€OM-PEN-SA'T10N,  n.  That  which  is  given  or  re- 
ceived as  an  equivalent  for  services,  debt,  want,  loss, 
or  suffering  ;  amends  ;  remuneration  ;    recompense. 

All  other  d,  Us  may  co,„pe,t*n[ion  find.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  something 
else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency.  Paley. 

3.  In  law,  a  set-off ;  the  payment  of  debt  by  a 
credit  of  equal  amount. 

€OM-PEN'SA-TIVE,   a.    Making  amends    or    com- 

COM-PEN'SA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  for  compensation  ; 

making  amends. 
COM-PE'NSE',   (kom-pens',)  v.  t.      To    recompense  : 
found  in  Burnt,,  but  u,,, t  now  in  use.  [delay. 

€OM-PE-REN'M-NATE,  v.  1.    [L.  compcrendino.]   To 
€OM-PETE',  v.  i.     [L.  competo  ;  con  and  peto.] 

1.  Toseek,  or  strive  for  the  same  thing  as  another  ; 
to  carry  on  competition  or  rivalry. 

Our  manufacturers  compete  with  the  English  in  making  cotton 


2.  To  strive  or  claim  to  be  equal. 


The  i 


dare   to  compete  wit 


Mil 


COM'PE-TENCE,   )    n.     [L.  competens,  competo,  to  be 
€OM'PE-TEN-CY,  (        meet  or  fit ;  con  and  peto,  to 

seek;  properly,  t,,  press,  urge,  or  come  to.] 

Primarily,     fitness  ;     suitableness  ;     convenience. 

Hence, 

1.  Sufficiency  ;  such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient ; 
property  or  means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  with- 
out superfluity. 

Reason's  wli,,!,'  pleasure,  :>!!  the  )nys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words  — health,  peace,  and  competence.   Pope. 

2.  Sufficiency,  applied  to  other  things  than  prop- 
erty;  but  this  application  is  less  common. 

3.  Legal  capacity  or  qualifications  ;  fitness;  as,  the 
competence,  of  a  witness,  which  consists  in  his  having 
the  qualifications  required  by  law,  as  age,  soundness 
of  mind,  impartiality,  &c. 

4.  Right  or  authority  ;  legal  power  or  capacity  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  competence  of  a 
judge  or  court  to  examine  and  decide.  Kent. 

5.  Fitness  ;  adequacy  ;  suitableness  ;  legal  suffi- 
ciency ;  as,  the  competency  of  evidence  Scwall. 

GOiM'PE-TENT,  «.t  Suitable  ;  fit  ;  convenient ;  hence, 
sufficient,  that  is,  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  adequate ;  fol- 


;iphesof  food  and  cloth- 


iiy. 


2.  Uuahlied  ;  lit  ;  haying  legal  capa 
as,  &  competent  judge  or  court;  a  competent  witness. 
In  a  judge  or  court,  it  implies  right  or  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  ;  in  a  witness,  it  implies  a  legal 
right  or  capacity  to  testify. 

3.  Incident ;    belonging  ;    having  adequate  power 
or  right. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infiniie  Author  of  things,  who  never 
slumbers    nor    sleeps,  but  is    noi  compete, 


It  is  I 


,;,,,,/>,  .',  ,a 


lhe    del,  n, hint 


Lock, 


€OM'PE-TENT-LY,  adv.  Sufficiently  ;  adequately  ; 
suitably  ;  reasonably  ;  as,  the  fact  has  been  compe- 
tently proved  ;  a   church    is    competently  endowed. 

COM-PET'I-BLE,    a.      [Mot    now    used.]      See  Com- 

COM-PeT'ING,  ppr.     Striving  in  rivalry. 
eOM-PE-TI»TION,   (kom-pe-tish'un,)\i.t    [Low   L. 
contpctliio.]     See  Compute  and  Competence. 

1.  The  act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to  gani, 
what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same 
time  ;  rivalry  ;  mutual  strife  for  the  same  object ; 
also,  strife  for  superiority ;  as,  the  competition  of  two 
candidates  for  an  office,  or  of  two  poets  for  superior 
reputation. 

2.  A  state  of  rivalship;  a  state  of  having  equal 
claims. 

A  portrait,  wilh  which  one  of  Titian's  could  not  come  in 
competition.  Dryden. 

3.  Double  claim ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  the 
same  thing ;  formerly  with  to,  now  with  for. 

Ctfipcniion  to  the  cr,,u  n  (here  is  none,  nor  cm  he.     Bacon. 
There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.       Dryden. 

COM-PET'I-TOR,  n.  One  who  seeks  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  what  another  seeks ;  or  one  who  claims 
what  another  claims;  a  rival. 

They  can  not  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  An  opponent.  Sliak. 

eOM-PET'1-TO-RY,  a.  Rivaling  ;  acting  in  compe- 
tition. Dangers  of  the. Country 

CO.M-1'ET'I  TRESS,  )  .   , 

CO.M-PET'I-TRIX,     i  "■     A  femaIe  competitor. 

€011-P[-La'TKJN,  n.     [See  Compile.] 

1.  A  collection  of  certain  parts  of  a  book  or  books 
into  a  separate  book  or  pamphlet. 

2.  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  other  substances  ; 
or  the  act  of  collecting  and  forming  an  aggregate. 

Woodward. 

COM-PI-LA'TOR,  n.  A  collrrior.  [.V,„  used.]  Clwucer. 

eOM-PlLE',  v.  t.  [L.  compile,  to  pilfer  or  plunder  ; 
con  and  pilo,  to  pillage,  to  peel,  and  to  drive  close; 
compilatio,  a  pillaging;  It.  compilare :  Fr.  compiler; 
Sp.  and  Port,  coir.pilar.  The  L.  pilo  is  the  English 
to  peel,  to  strip  ;  but  pilo,  to  make  thick,  or  drive  to- 
gether, is  the  Gr.  itia  ,«>,  lanas  cogo,  coarcto,  consti- 
po.      Compile  is  probably   from   peeling,  picking  out, 

'    selecting,  and  putting  together.] 

1.  To  collect  parts  or  passages  of  books  or  writings 
into  a  book  or  pamphlet ;  to  select  and  put  together 
parts  of  an  author,  or  to  collect  parts  of  different  au- 
thors ;  or  to  collect  and  arrange  separate  papers,  laws, 
or  customs,  in  a  book,  code,  or  system. 

2.  To  write ;  to  compose. 

In  poetry,  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and  ac- 
tions. Temple. 

3.  To  contain  ;  to  comprise.  [JVuf  used.]  Spenser. 

4.  To  make  up  ;  to  compose.    [JVui  used.]     Slink. 

5.  To  put  together ;  to  build.   [JVot  used.]   Spenser. 
COM-PIL'-ED,  pp.     Collected  from  authors  ;   selected 

and  put  together. 

eOM-PILE'.MENT,  n.  The  act  of  piling  together  or 
heaping;  coacervation.     [Little  used.]     Woodward. 

eOM-PIL'ER,  n.  A  collector  of  parts  of  authors,  or  of 
separate  papers  or  accounts ;  one  who  forms  a  book 
or  composition  from  various  authors  or  separate  pa- 
pers. Bacon.     Swift. 

€OM-PIL'ING,  ppr.  Collecting  and  arranging  parts 
of  books,  or  separate  papers,  in  a  body  or  compo- 

COM-PLA'CENCE,    [n.      [L.  complacens,   complaceo ; 
€OM-PLA'CE.\  CY,  j       con  an;',  place,,,  to  please  ,    Fr. 

cojnplaire,   complaisant  ;    It.  compiaccrc,   compiaccute  ; 

Sp.  complacer.] 

1.  Pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification.  It  is  more 
than  approbation,  and  less  than  delight  or  joy. 

Others  proclaim  die  mfirmides  ,>l  a  great  man  with  satisfaction 
and  complacency,  it  ih,y  discover  none  of  the  like  in 
themselves.  '  Addison. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy.  Milton. 

3.  Complaisance  ;  civility  ;  softness  of  manners  ; 
deportment  and  address  that  afford  pleasure. 

Addison. 

In  the  latter  sense.  Complaihaph.*,  <rom  the 
French,  is  now  used.     [See  Complaisance.] 
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TMk.  oj  Synonyms. 


COM 


COM-PLA'CENT,  a.    Civil ;  complaisant. 
COM-PLA-CEN'TIAL,   a.     Marked  by  complacence  ; 


accommodating 
COM-PLA'CENT-LY,   adv.     Softly  ;  in  a  complacent 

manner. 
€OM-PLaIN',  o.  i.    [Fr.  complaindre ;  con,  or  com,  and 


r  compiangcre ;  from  tlie  L.  plango,  to 
strike,"to  lament.  If  »  is  not  radical,  the  original 
word  was  plan*,  coinciding  '.vitii  plaga,  Gr.  rrA;,)  n. 
But  this  is  doubtful.  The  primary  sense  is  to  drive, 
whence  to  strike  and  to  lament,  that  is,  to  strike  the 
hands  or  breasts,  as  in  extreme  grief,  or  to  drive  forth 
the  voice,  as  in  appeUo.] 

1.  To  utter  expressions  of  grief;  to  lament. 

I  will  complain  in  (lie  l.ictc  rn.-ss  ul'iuy  spirit. —Jnlj  lii. 

I  complained,  ami  my  spin!  was  overwhelmed.  —  Ps.  lxxvii. 

2.  To  utter  expressions  of  censure  or  resentment ; 
to  murmur  ;  to  find  fault. 

And  when   the  people  cum.pla.iuc1,  it  displeased  the   Lord. — 

3.  To  utter  expressions  of  uneasiness  or  pain.  He 
complains  of  thirst.     He  complains  of  a  headache. 

4.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse  of  an  offense  ;  to  present 
an  accusation  against  a  person  to  a  proper  officer. 

To  A  B,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  S, 
complains  C  D. 

This  verb  is  regularly  followed  by  of,  before  the 
cause  of  grief  or  censure  ;  as,  to  complain  of  thirst,  of 
ignorance,  of  vice,  of  an  offender. 

5.  To  represent  injuries,  particularly  in  a  writ  of 
audita  querela. 

€OM-PLAIN',  v.  t.    To  lament ;  to  bewail. 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain.      Dan.  Civ.  War. 
This  use  of  complain  is  uncommon,  and  hardly  le- 
gitimate.    The  phrase  is  properly  elliptical. 

COM-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  complained  of. 
[jYot  in  use.]  Fdtham. 

eOM-PLXIN'ANT,  n.     [Fr.  complaignant.] 

1.  A  prosecutor  ;  one  who  prosecutes  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a  legal  process  against  an  offender  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  or  penalty. 


fthe  complainan 


of  Masmrhns.tls. 

2.  The  plaintiff  in  a  writ  of  audita  querela.    Hid. 
eOM-PI.AlN'EH,«.    One  who  complains,  or  expresses 
grief ;  one  who  laments ,  one  who  finds  fault ;  a  inur- 
murer. 

lusts.—  JmJe  16. 

COM-PLAIN'FIJL,  a.    Full  of  complaint.    [A'ot  used.] 

€OM-PLaIN'L\<:,  ppr.  or  a.  Impressing  grief,  sor- 
row, or  censure  ;  finding  fault ;  murmuring  ;  lament- 
ing ;  accusing  of  an  offense. 

COM-PLAINTNG,  n.  The  expression  of  regret,  sor- 
row, or  injury. 

COM-PLaINT',  n.     [Fr.  complainte;  It.  compianto.] 
1.  Expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  censure,  or  re- 
sentment ;  lamentation  ;  murmuring  ;  a  finding  fault. 

I  mourn  in  my  comp  mn',   in  I  make  a  in  use.  —  Ps.  It. 

The  Jews  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul.  — 


!  of  complaint.  Hooker. 

se  or  subject  of  complaint,  or  murmur- 


•Afi. 


I  find  no  cant 
2.  The  can 

ing. 

The  poverty 


3.  The  cause  of  complaint,  or  of  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness, in  the  body  ;  a  malady  ;  a  disease  ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  disorders  not  violent;  as,  a  complaint  in  the 
bowels  or  breast. 

4.  Accusation  ;  a  charge  against  an  offender,  made 
bv  a  private  person  or  informer  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  proper  officer,  alleging  that  the  of- 
fender has  violated  the  law,  and  claiming  the  pen- 
alty due  to  the  prosecutor.  It  differs  from  an  infor- 
mation, which  is  the  prosecution  of  an  offender  by 
the  attorney  or  solicitor-general  ;  and  from  a  present- 
ment, and  indictment,  which  are  the  accusation  of  a 
grand  jury. 

5.  Representation  of  injuries,  in  a  general  sense  ; 
and  appropriate! ",  in  a  writ  of  audita  querela. 

€0.\J'PLAI-SANCE,  (kom'pla-zans,)  n.  [Fr.  complai- 
sance, from  complaisant,  the  participle  of  complaire  ; 
con,  or  com,  and  plaire,  to  please,  whence  plaisant, 
pleasing,  plaisir,  pleasure,  L.  placco,  placere,  the  in- 
finitive changed  into  plaire.  ;  It.  eompiacenra,  from 
compiacere,  piarrrr  :  ^|i.  couiplaa'ncin ,  romplaeer.  This 
is  the  same  word  as  complacence  :  the  latter  we  have 
from  the  Latin  orthography.  This  word  affords  an 
example  of  a  change  of  a  palatal  letter,  in  the  Latin, 
into  a  sibilant,  in  French  ;  c  into  .?.] 

1.  A  pleasing  deportment;  courtesy  ;  that  manner 
of  address  and  behavior,  in  social  intercourse,  which 
gives  pleasure  ;  civility  -.oliligi;:',' condescension  ;  kind 
and  affable  reception  and  treatment  of  guests  ;  exte- 


COM 

rior  acts  of  civility ;  as,  the  gentleman  received  us 
with  complaisance. 

2.  Condescension  ;  obliging  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  humors  of  others. 

In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  mourned.  Prior. 


Your  complaisance  will  not  permit  your  guests  to  be  incom- 

COM'PLAI-SANT,  (kom'pla-zant,) a.tPleasing  in  man- 
ners ;  courteous  ;  obliging  ;  desirous  to  please  ;  as,  a 
complaisant  gentleman. 
2.  Civil ;  courteous  ;  polite  ;  as,  complaisant  deport- 


€OM'PLA-NA-TED,  j 

€OM-PLaN'£D, 

GOM'PLA-Na-TING, 

CUM-PLaN'ING, 


eOJl'PLAI-SANT-LY,  (kom'pla-zant-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
pleasing  manner  ;  with  civility  ;  with  an  obliging, 
affable  adtlress  or  deportment.  Pope. 

COM'PLAl-SANT-NESS,  n.  Civility  ;  complaisance. 
[  Little  used.] 

COM'PLA-NATE,  a.    Flat  or  laminate  ;  having  thin 

€OM'PLA-NaTE,  )  v.  t.     [L.  complano  ;  con  and  pla- 
COM-PLANE',         j       mis,    plain.      See   Plane    and 
Plain.] 

To  make  level ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface. 

Derham. 
>.     Planed  to  an  even   sur- 
face. 

pr.    Reducing  to  a  level  sur- 
,     face. 

eOM'PLE-.MENT,  7t.  [L.  comphmentmn,  from  compleo, 
to  fill ;  con  and  pleo,  to  fill.     Literally,  a  filling.] 

1.  Fullness  ;  completion  ;  whence,  perfection. 

They,  as  they  feasted,  had  (heir  till, 

For  a  full  complement  of  all  their  ill.  Hub.  Tales. 

2.  Full  quantity  or  number  ;  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber limited  ;  as,  a  company  lias  its  complement  of  men  ; 
a  ship  has  its  complement  of  stores. 

3.  That  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but  as 
ornamental  ;  something  adventitious  to  the  main 
thing;  ceremony.     [See  Compliment.] 

Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement.  Skak. 

4.  In  trigonometry,  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  an- 
gle, is  the  difference  between  the  arc  or  angle  and 
ninety  degrees.  Thus,  if  the  arc  taken  is  thirty  de- 
grees, its  complement  is  sixty.  Day. 

5.  In  geomrtrn,  tin'  complements  of  a  perallelogram 
are  the  two  spaces  which,  wiih  the  parallelograms 
about  the  diagonal,  make  up  ov  complete  the  whole 
parallelogram.  Brande. 

b'.  In  astronomy,  complement  is  used  to  denote  the 
distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith.  Barlow. 

7.  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  number,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  and  10,  100,  1000,  &c. 
Its  principal  use  is  in  working  proportions  by  loga- 
rithms. Day. 

8.  In  fortification,  the  complement  of  the  curtain,  is 
that  part  in  the  interior  side  which  makes  the  demi- 

Filling;  supplying  a  de- 
ficiency ;  completing. 

eOM-PLE-MENT'A-RY,  n.  One  skilled  in  compli- 
ments.    [JVbt  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

€OM-PLETE',  a.t  [L.  completus,  from  compleo;  con 
and  pleo,  inusit.,  to  fill  ;  It.  compiere.  The  Greek  has 
7rA«w,to  approach,  to  fill,  contracted  from  TrtAaoi,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  and  if 
the  Latin  pleo  is  from  the  Greek,  which  is  probable, 
then  the  original  orthography  was  p,lro,  compeleo;  in 
which  case  trXaoi,  rrf.Aaej,  pleo,  is  the  same  word  as 
the  English  fill.    The  Greek  TrAr/rJw  is  said  to  be  a  de- 


1.  Having  no  deficiency  ;  perfect. 

And  ye  are  ronij'lctc  in  hiin  who  is  the  head  of  all  principality 

2.  Finished  ;  ended  ;  concluded  ;  as,  the  edifice  is 
complete. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

In  strict  propriety,  this  word  admits  of  no  compar- 
ison ;  for  that  which  is  complete,  can  not  be  more  or 
less  so.  But  as  the  word,  like  many  others,  is  used 
with  some  indefiniteness  of  signification,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  qualify  it  with  more,  most,  less,  and  least. 
More  complete,  most  complete,  less  complete,  are  common 
expressions. 

3.  In  botany,  a  complete  flower  is  one  furnished  with 
a  calyx  and  corolla.  Vaillant. 

Or  having  all  the  parts  of  a  flower.  Martyn. 

COM-PLETE',  v.  I.  To  finish;  to  end  ;  to  perfect; 
as,  to  complete  a  bridge  or  an  edifice;  to  complete  an 
education. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  complete  hopes  or 
desires. 

3.  To  fulfill ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform ;  as,  the 
prophecv  of  Daniel  is  completed. 

GOM-PLeT'ED,  pp.  Finished  ;  ended ;  perfected  ;  ful- 
filled ;  accomplished. 

COM-PLETE'LY,  adv     Fully  ;  perfectly  ;  entirely. 
Swift. 

COM-PLeTE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  completing  ;  a 
finishing  Dryden. 


COM 

€OM-PLETE'NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  complete ; 
perfection.  Watts. 

COM-PLeT'ING, ppr.  Finishing ;  perfecting ;  accom- 
plishing. 

€OM-PLe'TION,  ti.    Fulfillment :  accomplishment. 

There  was  a  full,  entire    harmony  and    consent    in    the    divine 
predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.    South. 

2.  Act  of  completing  ;  state  of  being  complete  ;  ut- 
most extent  ;  perfect  state  ;  as,  the  gentleman  went 
to  the  university  for  the  completion  of  his  education 
or  studies. 
COM-PLe'TI  VE,  a.  Filling ;  making  complete. 

COM-PLe'TO-RY,  a.    Fulfilling  ;  accomplishing. 
Barrow. 

€OM-PLe'TO-RY,  7t.  The  evening  service ;  the  com- 
plin of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hooper. 

€O.M'PLEX,  )   a.f  [L.  complexus, 

COM-PLEX'JED,  (kom-plekst',)  )  complex,  embra- 
cing, from  complector,  to  embrace ;  con  and  plccto,  to 
weave,  or  twist;  Gr.  7rA£»u);  L.  plico ;  W.  plygu: 
Arm.  plega  ;  Fr.  plier ;  It.  piegare  ;  Sp.  plegar ;  D. 
pUinij- o,  to  fold,  bend,  or  double. J 

1.  Composed  of  two  or  more  parts  or  things  ;  com- 
posite ;  not  simple;  including  two  or  more  particu- 
lars connected  ;  as,  a  complex  being  ;  a  complex  idea  ; 
a  complex  term. 

Ideas  made  up  of  several  simple  ones,  I  call  complex;  such  as 
heauly,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe.  Locke. 

2.  Involved  ;  difficult ;  as,  a  complez  subject. 
COM'PLEX,  n.     Assemblage;   collection;  complica- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

This   parahle  of  the   wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it  the 

eOM-PLEX'ED-NESS,  n.  Complication  ;  involution 
of  parts  in  one  integral ;  compound  state  ;  as,  the 
camplercdurss  of  moral  ideas.  Locke. 

eo.M-PLEX'ION,  (kom-plex'yun,)  ti.  A  complex 
state  ;  condition  ;  as,  to  this  complexion  we  must 
come  at  last.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

2.  The  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face  ; 
the  color  of  the  external  parts  of  a  body  or  thing ;  as, 
a  fair  complexion;  a  dark  complexion ;  the  complexion  of 
the  sky. 

3.  The  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  body  ;  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  gives  it  a  particular  physical  character  ; 
a  medical  term,  but  used  to  denote  character  or  descrip- 
tion ;  as,  men  of  this  or  that  complexion. 


Dryden. 


eOM-PLEX'ION-AL,  a.  Depending  on  or  pertaining 
to  complexion  ;  as,  complcxunud  efflorescences  ;  com- 
plezional  prejudices.  Brown.     Fiddes. 

COM-PLEX'ION-AL-LY,  adv.     By  complexion. 

Brown. 

eOM-PLEX'ION-A-RY,a.  Pertaining  to  the  complex- 
ion, or  to  the  care  of  it.  Taylor. 

eOM-PLEX'ION-£D,  (kom-plex'yund,)  a.  Having  a 
certain  temperament  or  state.  Addison. 

€OM-PLEX'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex ; 
complexness.  Burke. 

eO.M'PLEX-LY,  adv.  In  a  complex  manner;  not  sim- 
ply. 

€OM'PLEX-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex  or 
involved.  Smith. 

COAI-PLEX'LJRE,  ti.  The  involution  or  complication 
of  one  thing  with  others. . 

COM-PLTA-iSLE,  o.  [See  Comply.]  That  can  bend 
or  vield.  Milton. 

eOM-PLI'ANCE,  rt.  [See  Comply.]  The  act  of  com- 
plying ;  a  yielding,  as  to  a  request,  wish,  desire,  de- 
mand, or  proposal  ;  concession  ;  submission. 


Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  lot 
A  !ie<-  and  leady  yii  [ding  10  his  wishes. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others. 

He  was  a  man  of  lew  words  and  great  compliance. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Obedience  ;  followed  by  wiih;  as,  compliar, 
a  command  or  precept. 

4.  Performance  ;  execution  ;  as,  a  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  a  contract. 

eOM-PLI'ANT,  a.  Yielding;  bending;  as,  the  com- 
pliant boughs.  [See  Pliant,  which  is  generally 
used.]  Milton. 

2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire  ;  civil  ;  obliging. 

€OM-PLl'ANT-LY,  adv.     In  a  yielding  manner. 

COAl'PLI-CA-CY,  71.  A  state  of  being  complex  or  in- 
tricate. Mitford. 

COM'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  complico;  con  ar.d  plico,  to 
fold,  weave,  or  knit.     See  Complex. 1 

1.  Literally,  to  interweave  ;  to  fold  and  twist  to- 
gether. Hence,  to  make  complex  ;  to  involve  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  unite  or  connect  mutually  or  intimately, 
as  different  things  or  parts  ;  followed  by  with. 

Our  offense  against  God    hath  been  complicated  with  injury  to 
men.  Tdlotson. 

plicated  di 


So  we  say,  a  c 


1  complicated  affair. 

lie    and    dispose    Ihcm 
em  stick.         Boyle. 
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COM'PLf-CATE,  a.  Complex;  composed  of  two  or 
more  parts  united. 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  complicate  in  fact,  yet 

they  are  separate  and  di-iiuc'  in  riedii.  Bacon. 

2.  In  botany,  folded  together,  as  the  valves  of  the 
glume  or  chaff  in  some  grasses.  Martyn. 

eO.VI'PLI-CA-TED,/)^. ora.f  Interwoven  ;  entangled; 
involved  ;  intricate  ;  composed  of  two  or  more  things 
or  parts  united. 

eOM'PLI-GATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  complex  manner. 

COM'PLieATE -NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plicated ;  involution;  intricacy;  perplexity.    Hale. 

€0»M'PLI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Interweaving  ;  infolding  ; 
uniting. 

eOM-PLI-eS'TION,  re.  The  act  of  interweaving,  or 
involving  two  or  more  things  or  parts  ;  the  state  of 
being  interwoven,  involved,  or  intimately  blended. 

pleiity  and  complications.  Willtins. 

2.  The  integral,  consisting  of  many  things  involved 
or  interwoven,  or  mutually  united. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  bewildpred. 


volve. 
€OM'PLICE,  (-plis,)  re.     [It.  complice ;  Fr.  Port,  and 

Sp.  id.  ;  L.  coinphro,  einnolieii  mil,  complices.      See  COM- 
PLICATE and  Complex.] 

One  who  is  united  with  another  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  or  in  an  ill  design  ;  an  associate  or 
confederate  in  some  unlawful  act  or  design ;  an 
accomplice.  The  latter  is  now  used.  [See  Accom- 
plice.] Shak.  Clarendon. 
eO.M-PLIC'I-TY,  (-plis'e-te,)  re.     [Fr.  compliciti.] 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  complice  or  ac- 


eOM-PLI'ER,  u.  One  who  complies,  yields,  or  obeys  ; 
a  person  of  ready  compliance ;  a  man  of  an  easy, 
vielding  temper.  Swift. 

COM'PLI-MENT,  ji.t  [Fr.  id.;  It.  complimcnto  ;  Sp. 
eumplimiento,  completion,  perfection,  compliment  ; 
Port,  comprimentn,  Irnirih,  fiiSiillnient  ;  compliment, 
obliging  words,  from  the  verb  comprir,  to  fulfill,  to 
perform  ;  Sp.  cumplir ;  It.  compicre  ;  L.  complco.  See 
Complete.] 

1.  An  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  regard  ;  as, 
to  sei.d  or  make  one's  cnmiilintciit.i  to  an  absent 
friend.    Jn  this  application,  the  plural  is  always  used. 

tie  obser-eci  few  compliments  in  mallei  u(  .iritis.  Sidney. 

2.  A  present  or  favor  bestowed.     My  friend  made 

III"  II   Cll/ll/'/lil/l'llr   oi     hauler's    I  had 

COM'PLI-MENT,  v.  t.  To  praise;  to  flatter  by  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  esteem,  or  respect. 

Monarchs 

Should  comjiUment    h"ir  Ines,  mill  shun  ilieir  friends.    Prior. 
She  compliments  M.iiehini.  veiy  hnini.-dineiy.  Pope. 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  as,  to  compliment  a  prince  on 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

3.  To  bestow  a  present  ;  to  manifest  kindness  or 
regard  for,  by  a  present  or  other  favor;  as,  he  com- 
plimented in  with  ticket-  fur  the  exhibition. 

COM'PLI-MENT,  v.  i.  To  pass  compliments  ;  to  use 
ceremony,  or  ceremonious  language. 

upon  occasion,  compliment  wilh  each 


Expressive  of  civility   or 

Ling'iaea'S    ;r'ow  ricli    and   abundant   in    eoiniiUmental    phrases, 
and  such  Troth.  Wotton. 

€OM-PLI-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  nature  of  a 
compliment ;  by  way  of  civility  or  ceremony. 

eOM-PLI-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Expressing  civility,  re- 
gard, or  praise. 
CO.M'PU-MENT-ED.yp.     Praised. 
eOM'PLI-MENT-ER,«.     One  who  compliments  ;  one 

given  to  compliments  ;  a  flatterer.  Johnson. 

€OM'PLI-MENT-  ING,  ppr.     Praising,  bestowing  on 

as  a  present. 
COM'PLINE,  j  re.     [Fr.  compile  ;  It.  completa;  from  L. 
eOM'PLIN,     \      compteo,  complendo,  comptetus.) 

The  last  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  ; 
the  last  prayer  at  night,  to  be  recited  after  sunset ;  so 
called  because  it  closes  the  service  of  the  day. 

Johnson.     Encyc.      Taylor. 
COM'PLISH,  for  Accomplish,  is  not  now  used. 

Spenser. 
€OM'PLOT,re.     [French,  of  con,  or  com,  and  plot.]     A 
plotting  together  ;  a  joint  plot ;  a  plot ;  a  confederacy 
in  some  evil  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life.  Shak. 

€OM-PLOT',  v.  t.  To  plot  together  ;  to  conspire  ;  to 
form  a  plot ;  to  join  in  a  secret  design ,  generally 
criminal. 

We  find  them    compelling  together,  and  contriving  a   new 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans.  '  Pope. 

COM-PLOT'MENT,  n.     A   plotting   together;    con- 
_  spiracy.  frt„  „. 

eOM-PLOT'TET),pp.     Plotted  together  ;  contrived. 
€OM-PLOT'TER,  re.      One  joined  in  a  plot  ;  a  con- 
spirator. Dnjden. 
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the  Bible  is  that  of  Complutum  or  Alcala  de  Henares, 
first  published  in  1575,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in 
Spain. 
COM-PL?',  v.  i. ;  pret.  Complied.  [The  Italian  com- 
piucere,  to  humor,  to  comply,  is  the  Latin  complaceo, 
Fr.  complaire.  The  Sp.  cumplir  is  from  compleo,  for  it 
is  rendered  to  discharge  one's  duty,  to  provide  or 
supply,  to  reach  one's  birthday,  to  fulfill  one's  prom- 
ise, to  be  fit  or  convenient,  to  suffice.  The  Portu- 
guese changes  I  into  r;  comprir,  to  fulfill,  to  perform  ; 
hence,  comprinieiito,  a  complement,  and  a  compliment. 
Comply  seems  to  be  from  the  Spanish  cumplir,  or 
L.  compleo;  formed,  like  supply,  from  sitpplco  ;  yet  in 
some  of  its  uses,  the  sense  is  dedttcible  from  the 
root  of  Lat.  plico.  (See  Apply  and  Ply.)  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  with.] 

1.  To  comply  with ;  to  fulfill  ;  to  perfect  or  carry 
into  effect  ;  to  complete  ;  to  perforin  or  execute  ;  as, 
to  comply  Willi  a  promise,  with  an  award,  with  a 
command,  with  an  order.  So  to  comply  with  one's 
expectations  or  wishes,  is  to  fulfill  them,  or  complete 
them. 

2.  To  yield  to  ;  to  be  obsequious  ;  to  accord  ;  to 
suit ;  followed  by  with  ;  as,  to  comply  with  a  man's 
humor. 

The  truth  of  tilings  will  not  comply  with  out  conceits. 

Tillotson. 

COM-PLY'ING  with,  ppr.  Fulfilling  ;  performing  ; 
yielding  to. 

eOM-PONE'.  v.  (.  To  compose;  to  settle.  [Obs.] 
[See  Compos*.] 

eOM-PONE',  *  I  In  heraldry,  a  bordure,  or  compone,  is 

COM-PoN'jED,  j  that  formed  or  composed  of  a  row 
of  angular  parts  or  checkers  of  two  colors. 

eOM-Po'NENT  or  COM'PO-NENT,  a.  [L.  compo- 
nens,  compono  ;  con  and  pono,  to  place.] 

Literally,  setting  or  placing  together  ;  hence,  com- 
posing ;  constituting  ;  finning  a  compound  ;  as,  the 
component  parts  of  a  plant  or  fossil  substance  ;  the 
component  parts  of  a  society. 

COM-Po'NENT  or  COM'PO-NENT,  re.  A  constitu- 
ent part.  Digby. 

€OM-PoRT',re.  i.  [It.  comportare;  Fr.  comporter;  Sp. 
and  Port,  comportar  ;  con  and  L.  porta,  to  bear,  (See 
Bear.)     It  is  followed  by  with  1 

To  comport  with  ;  lilerallij,  to  bear  to  or  with  ;  to 
carry  together.  Hence,  to  agree  with  ;  to  suit ;  to 
accord  ;  as,  to  consider  how  far  our  charity  may 
comport  with  our  prudence.    His  behavior  does  not 

comport  iritli  his  station. 

COM-PoRT',  v.  t.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to 
behave  ;  to  conduct. 


[Little  used.] 

2.  To  bear;  to  endure;  as  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.     [JYot  used.)  Daniel. 

CO.M'PoRT,    re.      Behavior ;    conduct ;    manner    of 
acting. 

1  knew  them  well,  and  mnrlmd  [heir  rial"  enmport.     Dryden. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used,  but  may  be  ad- 
missible in  poetry.     We  now  use  deportment.     The 
accent,  since  Dryden's  time,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  first  syllable. 
COM-PoRT'A-BLE,  a.    Suitable  ;  consistent. 

We  cast  the  rules  of  this  art  into  some  comporlable  method. 

Wolton. 
COM-PoRT'ANCE,  re.   Behavior;  deportment.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
COM-PoRT-A'TION,  re.    Art  assemblage.    [Mot  used.] 

Bp.  Richardson. 
CCM-PoRT'ED,  pp.     Behaved  ;  suited. 
CM.M  PoliTINt:,  ppr.     Beiiaving  ;  suiting. 
COM-PoRT'MENT,  re.     Behavior  ;  demeanor  ;  man- 
ner of  acting.     [Mot  now  used.]        Hale.     Jlddison. 
COM'POS  MENTIS.     [L.  con  ariApos,  from  the  root 
of  possum,  potis.] 

Possessed  of  mind  ;  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
COM-P6SE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  composer ;  Arm.  composi ;  from 
the  participle  of  the  L.  compono,  compositus ;  con  and 
pono,  positus,  to  set,  put,  or  lay  ;  Fr.  poser,  and  in  a 
different  dialect  ;  Eng.  to  put ;  Sp.  componer  ;  It. 
comporre.] 
Literally,  to  place  or  set  together.     Hence, 

1.  To  form  a  compound,  or  one  entire  body  or 
thing,  by  uniting  two  or  more  things,  parts,  or  indi- 
viduals; as,  to  compose  an  army  of  raw  soldiers; 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  lords  and  commons ;  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
State. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  i 

2.  To  invent  and  put  together  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  to  make,  as  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  to  write, 
as  an  author  ;  as,  to  compose  a  sermon,  or  a  book. 

3.  To  constitute,  or  form,  as  parts  of  a  whole;  as, 
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letters  compose  syllables,  syllables  compose  words, 
words  compose  sentences). 

A  few   useful   things,  confounded   with   many  trifles,   fill   thwtr 
memories,   ami  eompoi-e  (in  n   in !.:!  lectual  possessions. 

Walti. 

4.  To  calm  ;  to  quiet ;  to  appease  ;  to  tranquillize  ; 
that  is,  to  set  or  lay  ;  as,  to  compose  passions,  fears, 
disorders,  or  whatever  is  agitated  or  excited. 

5.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust  ;  as,  to  cmnpose  differences. 

6.  To  place  in  proper  form,  or  in  a  quiet  state. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.  Dryden. 

7.  To  settle  into  a  quiet  state. 

The  sea  composes  itself  to   a  level   surface.     It   requires  ahont 
two  days  to  compose  it  after  a  gale.  W. 

8.  To  dispose ;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  for  any 
purpose.     [  Obs.] 

The  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that  by  their  6words 
whicli  they  could  not  by  their  pen.  Clarendon. 

9.  In  printing;  to  set  types  or  characters  in  a  com- 
posing stick,  from  a  copy,  arranging  the  letters  in  the 
proper  order. 

10.  In  music,  to  form  a  tune  or  piece  of  music  with 
notes  arranging  them  on  the  staff  in  such  a  manner, 
as,  when  sung,  to  produce  harmony. 

€OM-POS'£D,  pp.  Set  together,  or  in  due  order ; 
formed  ;  constituted  ;  calmed  ;  quieted  ;  settled ; 
adjusted. 

2.  a.  Calm  ;  sedate ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  free  from 
agitation. 

COM-PoS'ED-LY,  adv.    Calmly  ;  seriously ;  sedately. 
The  man  very  composedly  answered,  I  am  he.     Clarendon. 

eOM-PSS'ED-NESS,  re.  A  state  of  being  composed  ; 
calmness  ;  sedateness  ;  tranquillity.  Wilkins. 

eOM-PoS'ER,  n.  One  who  composes ;  one  who 
writes  an  original  work  ;  as  distinguished  from  a 
compiler ;  an  author ;  also  one  who  forms  tunes, 
whether  he  adapts  them  to  particular  words  or  not. 

2.  One  who  quiets  or  calms  ;  one  who  adjusts  a 
difference. 

€OM-PoS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Placing  together ;  forming  ; 
constituting;  writing  an  original  work ;  quieting ; 
settling;  adjustim:  ;   setting  tvpes. 

COM-PoS'lNG-STICK,  n.  Among  printers,  an  in- 
strument in  which  types  are  set  from  the  cases,  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  the  lines. 

COM-POS'ITE,  a.  Made  up  of  parts ;  as,  a  composite 
language.  Coleridge. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  composite  order  is  the  last  of 
the  five  orders  of  columns ;  so  called  because  its 
capital  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  order  grafted  upon 
the  Corinthian.  It  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Corinthian,  and  retains  the  same  general  character, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  Ionic 
volutes  and  echinus  are  introduced,  and  the  Corin- 
thian caulicoli  (or  smaller  branches)  and  scrolls  are 
left  out.  It  is  called  also  the  Roman  or  the  Italic 
order.  Gloss,  of  jlrchit. 

Composite  number  ;  one  which  can  be  measured 
exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3  ; 
so  that  4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.       Encyc. 

€OM-PO-Sl"TION,  re.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
composing,  or  that  which  is  composed;  the  act  of 
forming  a  whole  or  integral,  by  placing  together  and 
uniting  different  things,  parts,  or  ingredients  ;  or  the 
whole  body,  mass,  or  compound,  thus  formed.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  composition  of  medicines,  by  mixing 
divers  ingredients,  and  call  the  whole  mixture  a 
composition.  A  composition  of  sand  and  clay  is  used 
for  luting  chemical  vessels. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with   a   composition  that  looks 

hire  marble.  Addison. 

Heat   and    vivacity,    in    age,  is   an   excellent    composition   for 

2.  In  literature,  the  act  of  inventing  or  combining 
ideas,  clothing  them  with  words,  arranging  them  in 
order,  and,  in  general,  committing  them  to  paper,  or 
otherwise  writing  them.     Hence, 

3.  A  written  or  printed  work ;  a  writing,  pam- 
phlet, or  book.  jlddison. 

4.  In  music,  the  act  or  art  of  forming  tunes  ;  or  a 
tune,  song,  anthem,  air,  or  other  musical  piece. 

5.  The  state  of  being  placed  together  ;  union  ; 
conjunction  ;  combination. 

Coniempl  it'1  ihim/s  tiisi  in  [heir  simple  natures,  and  then  view 
Ihem  in  composition.  Watte. 

6.  In  the  fine  arts,  that  combination  of  the  several 
parts,  in  which  each  is  presented  in  its  due  propor- 
tion. 

By  composition  is  iiK-ani  (lie  attribution  and  orderly  placing  of 
tilings,  bulb  in  ^eu'Tal  and  particular.  Dryden. 

7.  Adjustment ;  orderly  disposition.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  the  composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunci- 
ation, and  motion,  in  a  preacher. 

8.  Mutual  agreement  to  terms  or  conditions  for  the 
settlement  of  a  difference  or  controversy. 

Thus  we  are  agreed; 

9.  Mutual  agreement  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt.  " 
on  terms  or  by  means  different  from  those  required 
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by  the  original  contract,  or  by  law,  as  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  different  sum,  or  by  making  other  com- 
pensation. Hence,  the  sum  so  paid,  or  compensation 
given,  in  lieu  of  that  stipulated  or  required. 

A  real    composition   is   when   an   agreement  is  marie    between 


in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Blacketone. 

A  bankrupt  is  cleared  by  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  by  composition  with  Ins  creditors. 

10.  Consistency  ;  congriuty.  [Little  used.]  Shale. 

11.  The  act  of  uniting  simple  ideas  in  a  complex 
idea  or  conception  ;  opposed  Ui  analysis.      Newton. 

12.  The  joining  of  two  words  in  a  compound,  as 
in  book-case ;  or  the  act  of  forming  a  word  with  a 
prefix  or  affix,  which  varies  its  signification  ;  as,  re- 
turn, from  turn  ;  preconcert,  from  concert ;  endless,  from 

13.  The  synthetical  method  of  reasoning ;  syn- 
thesis; a  method  of  reasoning  from  known  or  admit- 
ted truths  or  principles,  as  from  axioms,  postulates, 
or  propositions  previously  demonstrated,  and  from 
these  deducing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved  ;  or  the  act  of  collecting  scattered  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  a  system,  so 
that  the  understanding  is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow 
truth  through  its  different  stages  of  gradation.  This 
method  of  reasoning  is  opposed  to  analysis,  or  resolu- 
tion. It  begins  with  first  principles,  and,  by  a 
train  of  reasoning  from  them,  deduces  the  proposi- 
tions or  truths  sought.  Composition,  or  synthesis,  pro- 
ceeds by  collecting  or  < tinning  ;  analysis,  or  resolu- 
tion, by  separating  or  unfolding.       Harris.     Encijc. 

14.  In  printing,  the  act  of  setting  types  or  charac- 
ters in  the  composing-stick,  to  form  lines,  and  of  ar- 
ranging the  lines  in  a  galley,  to  make  a  column  or 
page,  and  from  this  to  make  a  form. 

15.  In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  different  sub- 
stances, or  substances  of  different  natures,  by  affin- 
ity ;  from  which  results  a  compound  substance,  dif- 
fering in  properties  from  either  of  the  component 
parts.  Thus  uniter  is  a  composition  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  winch  are  invisible  gases. 

16.  Composition  of  forces,  in  mechanics,  is  the  finding 
of  a  single  force  which  shall  be  equal  to  two  or  more 
given  forces  when  acting  in  given  directions.  Hebcrt. 

17.  Composition  of  proportion,  in  mathematics,  is 
when,  of  four  proportionals,  tin-  sum  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  second  as  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  to  the  fourth.  Barlow. 

eOM-POS'I-TIVE,    a.     Compounded;    having    the 

power  of  compounding  or  composing. 
€OM-POS'I-TOR,  «.     In  printing,  one  who  sets  types, 

and  makes  up  the  pages  and  forms. 
2.  One  who  sets  in  order. 
C(Hll'nS-SKs;-'iill,».     ,\   joint  nossessor. 
COM-POS'Sl-BLE,  a.    [con  and  possible.]    Consistent. 

[Mot  used.]  Chillingworth. 

GOM'POST,  n.    Jit.    composta;    L.  composition,   from 

compono.     See  Compose.] 

In  agriculture,  a  mixture  or  composition  of  various 

manuring  substances  for  fertili/.mg  land.     Compost 

may  be  made  by  almost  every  animal  and  vegetable 

substance   in    nature,   with  lime  or    other  earthy 

matter. 
2.  A  mixture  or  composition  for  plastering  houses, 

usually  called  compo.  Smart. 

eOM'POST,  v.  t.     To  manure  with  compost.  Bacon. 
€OM-POST'URE,  n.     Soil  ;  manure.     [jYot  used.] 

Sliak. 
€OM-PGS'TJRE,  (kom-po'zhur,)  n.     [See  Compose.] 

1.  The  act  ot  composing,  or  that  which  is  com- 
posed ;  a  composition ;  as,  a  form  of  prayer  of  pub- 
lic composure ;  a  hasty  composure. 

In  the  composures  of  men,  remember  you  are  a  man.     Walla. 

In  this  use,thia  word  has  given  way  to  Composition. 

2.  Composition;  combination;  arrangement;  or- 
der.    [Little  used.] 


From  lb"   v  in. ms  rompo, 

3.  The  form,  adjustment,  or  disposition  t 
ious  parts. 

In  composure  of  his  face, 


udward. 

7  the  va- 


Liv.-d 


.... ly  : 


I  composure  of  the  borly. 
4.  Frame  ;  make  ;  temperament. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  inrieeri, 
Whom  these  tilings  cannot  blemish. 


5.  A  settled  stat 

ness ;  tranquillity. 

When  the  passions 


!  of  the  mind  ;  sedateness  ;  calm- 


:  silent,  tl."  mi. nl  ....j..vi;  its  most  |..o-fxt 
Walls. 

I  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  this  word.] 
6.  Agreement ;  settlement  of  differences  ;  compo- 
sition.    [Little  used.] 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  gave  the  fairest  hopes  of  a  happy  com- 
poswe.  King  Charles. 

COM  PO-TA'TION,  n.      [L.  compotatio ;  con  and  po- 
tatio,  from  poto,  to  drink.j 
The  act  of  drinking  or  tippling  together. 

Brown.     Philips. 


€OM'PO-TA-T  OR,  n.     One  who  drinks  with  another. 

Pope. 
eOM-POUND',  v.  t.     [L.   compono;  con  and  pono,  to 

set  or  put ;  Sp.  componcr  ,•  It.  comporre,  for  coinponcre  ; 

Port,  compor.] 

1.  To  mix  or  unite  two  or  more  ingredients  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  as,  to  compound  drugs. 

Whoever  compounded!   any  like   it,  shall    be   cut    off  from  his 

2.  To  unite  or  combine. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding  ima-res  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture.  Addison. 

3.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute.     [JVot  used.] .   Shalt. 

4.  In  grammar,  to  unite  two  or  more  words  ;  to 
form  one  word  of  two  or  more. 

5.  To  settle  amicably  ;  to  adjust  by  agreement ;  as 
a  difference  or  controversy.  Bacon.     Shak. 

[In  this  sense  we  now  use  Compose.] 

6.  To  pay  by  agreement ;  to  discharge,  as  a  debt, 
by  paying  a  part,  or  giving  an  equivalent  different 
from  that  stipulated  or  required  ;  as,  to  compound 
debts.  Gay. 

But  we  now  use,  more  generally,  to  compound  with. 
[See  the  verb  intransitive.] 

To  compound  felony,  is  for  a  person  robbed  to  take 
the  goods  again,  or  other  compensation,  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  prosecute  the  thief  or  robber.  This 
offense  is,  by  the  laws  of  England,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Blackstone. 

eOM-POUND',  v.  i.  To  agree  upon  concession  ;  to 
come  to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating  something 
of  the  first  demand  ;  followed  by  for  before  the  thing 
accepted  or  remitted. 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the 
Tower.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  bargain  in  the  lump ;  to  agree  ;  followed  by 

Compound  with  this  fellow  by  the  year.  Sltalc. 

3.  To  come  to  terms,  by  granting  something  on 
each  side  ;  to  agree. 

Cornwall  comp^unlri  l<>  i.i-.r.;..!.  ten  oxen  for  thirty  pounds. 
Carew. 

Paracelsus  a... I  lii>  u.lmir.r-  have  coriipmindrd  with  the  Galen- 
ists,  and  brought  lulu  \  e.clicu  a  mixed  uv;  of  chemical  med- 
icines. Temple. 

4.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agreement,  and 
discharge  a  debt  by  paying  a  purl  of  its  amount ;  or 
to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  a  debt  by  means  or  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  stipulated  or  required 
by  law.  A  bankrupt  may  compound  with  his  creditors 
for  ten  shillings  on  the  pound,  or  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  A  man  may  compound  irii.'i  a  parson  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  tithes.  [See  Composition, 
No.  9.] 

To  compound  with  a  felon,  is  to  take  the  goods 
stolen,  or  other  amends,  upon  an  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  him.  Blaclcstnne. 

€OM'POUND,  a.    Composed  of  two  or  more  ingre- 


tances   are    made   tip   of  two  or    more     simple 
substances.  .      Walls. 

2.  In  grammar,  composed  of  two  or  more  words. 
Ink-stand,  writing-desk,  carelessness,  are  compound 
words. 

3.  In  botany,  a  compound  ftawrr  is  a  species  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  containing  several  florets,  inclosed 
in  a  common  perianth,  on  a  common  receptacle, 
with  the  anthers  connected  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
sunflower  and  dandelion.  Martyn.     Harris. 

A  compound  stem,  is  one  That  divides  into  branches. 

A  compound  leaf,  connects  several  leaflets  in  one 
petiole,  called  a  common  petiole. 

A  compound  raceme,  is  composed  of  several  race- 
mules  or  small  racemes. 

A  compound  spike,  is  composed  of  several  spicules 
or  spikelets. 

A  compound  corymb,  is  formed  of  several  small 
corymbs. 

A  compound  umbel,  is  one  which  has  all  its  rays  or 
peduncles  bearing  umbellules,  or  small  umbels,  at 
the  top. 

A  compound  fructification,  consists  of  several  con- 
fluent florets  :  opposetl  to  simple. 

4.  Compound  interest,  is  interest  upon  interest ; 
when  the  interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal, 
and  then  bears  interest ;  or  when  the  interest  of  a 
sum  is  put  upon  interest. 

5.  Compound  motion,  is  that  which  is  effected  by 
two  or  more  conspiring  powers,  acting  in  different 
but  not  in  opposite  directions.  Barlow. 

6.  Compound  or  Composite  number,  is  that  which 
may  be  divided  by  some  other  number  greater  than 
unity,  without  a  remainder;  as  18,  which  may  be 
divided  by  2,  6  and  9. 

7.  Compound  ratio,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product 
of  their  consequents.  Thus  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12.  Day. 

8.  Compound  quantity  :  in  algebra,  a  quantity  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  simple  quantities  or  terms,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  -f-  (plus,)  or  —  (minus.)  Thus 
a-r-b  —  c,  and  bb  —  b,  are  compound  quantities.  Day. 

9.  Compound  larceny,  is  that  which  is  accompanied 
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with   the  aggravation   of  taking   goods   from   one's 

10.  Compound  time;  in  music,  a  term  applied  to 
those  varieties  of  time  in  which  each  measure  is 
divided  into  six  equal  parts.  '/'.  Hastings. 

€OiM'POUM),  7i.  A  mass  or  hody  formed  by  the 
union  or  mixture  of  two  or  more  ingredients  or  dif- 
ferent substances ;  the  result  of  composition.     Mor- 

Man  is  a  coinjiouiid  of  il..>.:.  ...id  spirit.  South. 

2.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  yard  round  a  building  ;  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  campania. 

GOM-POUND'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded. Sherwood. 

COM-POUND'ED,  pp.  Made  up  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  mixed  ;  formed  by  union  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. 

eOM-POUND'ER,  ru  One  who  compounds  or  mixes 
different  things. 

2.  One  who  attempts  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of 
agreement.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

3.  One  who  compounds  with  a  debtor  or  felon. 

4.  One  at  a  university  who  pays  extraordinary 
fees,  according  to  his  means,  for  the  degree  he  is  to 
take.  Smart. 

€OM-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  different  substances 
in  one  botly  or  mass  ;  forming  a  mixed  body  ;  agree- 
ing by  concession,  or  abatement  of  demands  ;  dis- 
charging a  debt  by  agreement  to  pay  less  than  the 
original  sum.  or  in  a  different  manner. 

eOM-PRE-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  era  and  precatio.] 

[L.  compreliendo ;  con  and 
prehendo,  to  seize  or  grasp  ;  It.  comprendere,  prendere  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  comprehender,  premier;  Fr.  compreitdre, 
prendre.  This  wortl  is  a  compound  of  the  Latin  con 
and  prce,  anil  the  Saxon  hendan  or  hentan,  to  take  or 
seize  ;  ge-hentan,  id.     Hence  forehend,  in  Spenser.] 

Literally,  to  take  in  ;  to  take  with,  or  together. 

1.  To  contain  ;  to  include  ;  to  comprise. 

The  empire  of  Great  Brit  on  comprehends  England,  Scotland, 


in  .his   siMi.e,    i  limi    slum  i..ve    iliy  ueighboi    us  Ihysuli. — 

3.  To  understand  ;  to  conceive  ;  that  is,  to  take, 
hold,  or  contain  in  the  mind  ;  to  possess  or  to  have 
in  idea  ;  according  to  the  popular  phrase,  "  I  take 
your  meaning." 


.vhich  we   can  not  comprehend. — Job 


because  we  do  not  comprehend  it. 

€OM-PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Contained  ;  included ;  im- 
plied ;  understood. 

GOM-PRE-HEND'ING,  ppr.  Including;  comprising; 
understanding  ;  implying. 

eOM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  comprehensibilis.] 

1.  That  may  be  comprehended    or  included  ;  pos- 
sible to  be  comprised. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood  ;  intelligible  ;  con- 
ceivable by  the  mind. 

GOM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capability  of  be- 
ing understood.  More. 

eO.M-PRE-HEN'SI-BLY,  adv.  With  great  extent  of 
embrace,  or  comprehension  ;  with  large  extent  of 
signification  ;  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  a  large 
circuit. 


The  words  wisdom 

Tillotson. 

This  word    is    rarely   used.      [See    Comprehen- 
sively.] 
COM-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.     [L.  r.omprehensio.] 

The  act  or  quality  of  comprehending  or  contain- 
ing ;  a  comprising. 

In  the    Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  comprehension   of  the 
New;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker. 

2.  An   including  or  containing  within   a  narrow 
compass  ;  a  summary  ;  an  epitome  or  compend. 


Tins  1 


<:u..'oeul... 


on  of  all  the  ingredie 


Rog 


3.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand  ;  power  'if 
the  understanding  to  receive  and  contain  ideas  ;  ca- 
pacity of  knowing ;  as,  the  nature  of  spirit  is  not 
within  our  comprehension. 

4.  In  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure,  by  which  the  name 
of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  a 
whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite. 

Harris. 
€OM-PRE-HEX'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  com- 
prising much,  or  including  a  great  extent ;  extensive  ; 
as,  a  comprehnisirc  charity  ;  a  comprehensive  view. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  convey  the  sense  of  compre- 
hending much  in  a  small  compass. 
2.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand 


main  tin 


i;   as,  a  comprehensive  head.   P<\ 


eOM-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  comprehensive 

manner;  with  ureal  extent  of  embrace 
eOM-PRE-HE.\'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
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tig  much  extent; 


Compare    Ihe    beauty    and    comprsliensivencss    of  legends   on 

€OM-PRE-HEN'SOR,  re.  One  who  has  obtained 
knowledge.     [JV»f.  in  use.]  Hall. 

eOM-PfiES-BIT-TE'KI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  ecclesiastical  miuistiation.    Milton. 

COM-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  comprcssus,  comprimo  ;  con 
and  premo,  pressas,  to  press.  But  the  verb  premo  and 
participle  pressus  may  be  from  different  roots.  Fr. 
pressor  ;  D.  prcssen  ;  Sp.  apretar,  and  prensar.     See 

1.  To  press  together  by  external  force ;  to  force, 
urge,  or  drive,  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  to  crowd; 
as,  to  compress  air. 

The  weight    of  a  thousand    atmospheres  will  compress  water 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  Perkins. 

2.  To  embrace  carnally.  Pope. 
3.' To  crowd;  to  bring  within  narrow  limits  or 

space. 

Events   of   centuries  —  compressed  within   the   compass  of  a 
single  life.  D.  Webster. 

COM'PRESS,  n.  In  surgery,  a  bolster  of  soft  linen 
cloth,  with  several  folds,  ttsed  by  surgeons  to  cover 
a  plaster  or  dressing,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  de- 
fend the  part  from  the  external  air.  Encyc. 

€OM-PKESS'.ED,  (kom-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or 
squeezed  together ;  forced  into  a  narrow  or  narrower 
compass;  embraced  carnally. 

2.  In  botany,  flatted ;  having  the  two  opposite  sides 
plane  or  flat:  as,  a  compressed  stem.  Martyn. 

eOM-PRESS-i-BiLT-TV,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
compressible  ;  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  com- 
pression into  a  smaller  space  or  compass  ;  as,  the 
compressibility  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  any  soft  sub- 

eOM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  forced  or 
driven  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  as,  elastic  fluids 
are   compressible ;    water  is  compressible   in   a   small 

COM-PRESS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Compressibility  ;  the 
quality  of  being  compressible. 

COM   !'i;P.SS'l\i;,;Vr.      Pressing  together. 

COM-PRES'SION,   (kom-presh'un,)    n.      The   act   of 
compressing,  or  of  pressing  into  a  narrower  compass  ; 
the  act  of  forcing  the  parts  of  a  body  into  closer 
union,  or  density,  by  the  application  of  force. 
2.  The  stat,'  of  le-ine  compressed. 

€UM-PRESS'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  compress. 
Smith. 

COM-PRESS'TJRE,  n.  The  act  or  force  of  one  body 
pressing  airainst  another  ;  pressure.  Boyle. 

COM'PRIeST,  n.     A  fellow-priest.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Milton. 

eOM-PRINT',  v.  i.  [See  Print.]  To  print  together. 
It  is  taken,  in  law,  for  the  deceitful  printing  of 
another's  copv  or  book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pro- 
prietor.    {Little  used.]  Philips. 

€0.\!'PRIi\T,  «..    The  surreptitious  printing  of  a  work 


GOM-PIUSE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  compris,   participle   of 
prendre i  L.  comprehendo.     See  Comprehend.] 


eo.M-PltlS'ED.p/).     Comprehended;  contained. 

COM-PillS'lNG,  ppr.  Containing;  including;  com- 
prehending. 

eO.M-'PRO-llATE,  v.  i.  To  agree  in  approving;  to 
concur  in  testimony.  Eiyot. 

eO.M-PllO-BA'TlON,  n.  [L.  comprobatio,  comprobo  t 
con  and  probo,  to  prove.] 

Proof:  joint  attestation.     [Little  used.]      Brown. 

COM'PRO.MISE,  n.  |"L.  compromissuin,  from  com- 
promitto,  to  give  bond  to  stand  to  an  award  ;  con  and 
promitto,  to  promise  ;  It.  compromesso  ;  'Fr.  compromis  ; 
Sp.  compromise.     See  Promise.] 

1.  A  mutual  promise  or  contract  of  two  parties  in 
controversy,  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators. 

2.  An  amicable  agreement  between  parties  in  con- 
troversy, to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual  con- 

3.  Mutual  agreement;  adjustment.  Judge  Chipman. 
[This  is  it-,-  usual  signification.] 

COM'PRO-MiSE,  v.  I.  To  adjust  and  settle  a  differ- 
ence by  mutual  agreement,  with  concessions  of 
claims  by  the  parties;   to  compound. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit ;  to  put  to  hazard  ;  to  pledge  by 
some  act  or  declaration.  Smart. 

[In    this  sense,  see  Compromit,  which   is  generally 

COM'PRO-MTS-ED,  (kom'| 

aL'ie.'inenl,  with  mutual  concessions. 
fin  tiTRO  .MIS-iCR,  n.      One  who  loin;, roe, 
t'O.il'PKO-Ml'S-lNG,  ppr.     Adjusting  by  ag 


zd,)  pp.     Settled  by 


COM 

COM-PRO-MIS-So'Rl-AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  con 
mise.  Chalmm 

COM 'PRO-MIT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  compromettrc ;  It.  eompro- 
mcttcre  .  Sp.  ctiinpronieier  ;  L.  comjiromitto  ;  com  and 
promitto,  to  promise.] 

1.  To  pledge  or  engage,  by  some  act  or  declaration 
which  may  not  be  a  direct  promise,  but  which  ren- 
ders necessary  some  future  act.     Hence, 

2.  To  put  to  hazard,  by  some  previous  act  oi 
measure,  which  cannot  be  recalled  ;  as,  to  compromit 
the  honor  or  the  safety  of  a  nation. 

eOM'PllO-MlT-ED,  pp.     Pledged    by  some   previous 

act  or  declaration. 
COM'PRO-MIT-ING,    ppr.      Pledging;    exposing    to 

eOM-PRO-VIN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  n.    [con  and  provincial.] 
One  belonging  to  the  same  province  or  archiepis- 
copal  jurisdiction.  Jlyliffe. 

eOMPT,  (kount,)  ?t.     [Fr.  compte,  from  computo.] 
Account ;  computation.     [06.9.]  Shak. 

eOJVTPT,  v.  t.     To  compute.     [Obs.]     [See  Count.] 

COMPT,  a.      [Ij.romptus.]     Neat:   spruce.     [JVotused.] 

eOMPT'I-BLE,  (konnt'e-bl,)  a.  Accountable  ;  sub- 
ject;  submissive      [Obs.]  Shah. 

eOMPT'LY,  adv.     Neatly.     [Not  in  use.]     Sherwood. 

eOMPT'NESS,  n.    Neatness.    [Ml  in  use.]   Sherwood. 

COMP'TOiN-lTE,  n.  A  mineral  from  Vesuvius,  iden- 
tical with  Thnmsanitr,  which  see. 

COMP-TRoLL',  (kon-trol'.)     See  Control,  the  true 

COM-PUL 'SA-TIVE,     I  a.     [L.  compulsus,  from  com- 

€OM-PUL'SA-TO-RY,  \  pello  ;  Low  L.  compulso. 
See  Compel.] 

Compelling;  forcing;  "distraining  ;  operating  by 
force.  Shak. 

COM-PUL'SA-TIVE-LY,  a Iv.  By  constraint  or  com- 
pulsion. 

GOM-PUVSION, n.t  [how  L.compulsio.   See  Compel.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  or  urging  by  force,  physical 
or  moral ;  force  applied  ;  constraint  of  the  will ;  the 
application  of  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  is  M.ickU'rnes,  1  would  give  no  man 
a  reason  ou  compulsiqn.  Shak. 

A  man  is  excused  tor  acts  done  through  unavoidable  force  and 
compulsion.  Btackslone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compelled  or  urged  by 
violence. 

COM-PUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  compel ;  driv- 
ing; forcing  ;  constraining  ,  applying  force  ;  as,  uni- 
formity of  opinions  cannot  be  effected  by  compidsioe 


COM -PUI/SIVivNESS,  n.     Force;  compulsion. 
€OM-Pl7L'SO-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  compulsory  manner ; 

by  force  or  constraint 
COM-PUL'SO-RY,  a.     Having  the  power  or  quality  of 

compelling  ;   applying   force  ;   driving    by   violence  ; 

constraining. 

In  the  correction  of  vicious  propensities,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  compulsory  measures. 
€OM-PUNC'TION,  «%t  [L.compunctio,compungo;  con 
and  pungo,  to  prick  or  sting  ;  It.  compuniione,  com- 
pugnere,  or  comvungere  ;  Sp.  compuncion  ;  Fr.  compunc- 
tion.    See  Pungency.] 

1.  A  pricking  ;  stimulation;  irritation;  seldom  used 
in  a  literal  sense.  Brown. 

2.  A  pricking  of  heart ;  poignant  grief  or  remorse 
proceeding  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  the  pain 
of  sorrow  or  regret  for  having  offended  God,  and  in- 
curred his  wrath  ,  the  sting  of  conscience  proceeding 
from  a  conviction  of  havim1  violated  a  moral  duty. 

He  acknowledged   his  disloyal!,   to  the  king,    wilh  expressions 
of  great  compunction.  Ctarendxin. 

eOM-PUNO'TiON-LESS,    a.     Not  feeling  compunc- 
tion. 
COM-PUNC'TIOUS,   (kom-punk'slms,)  a.     Pricking 
;  giving  pain  for  offenses  committed. 

my  lell  purpose.  =  Slink. 

COM-PUNC'TIVE,  a.     Causing  remorse.     Johnson. 

eOM-PU'PIL,  n.     A  fellow-pupil.     [Little  used.] 

Walton 

COM-PUR-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  compurgo  ;  con  anil  pur- 
go,  to  purify.] 

In  law,  tire  act  or  practir:-  ot  jnstii  v  iue  a  man  hv 
the  oath  of  others,  who  swear  to  their  belief  of  his 
veracity  ;  wager  of  law,  in  which  a  man,  who  has 
given  security  to  make  his  lavy,  brings  into  court 
eleven  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  made  oath  him- 
self that  he  does  not  owe  the  plaintiff,  the  eleven 
neighbors,  called  euiujiirr^aturs,  avow  on  their  oaths 
that  they  believe  in  their  consciences  he  has  affirmed 
the  truth.  Blackstone. 

COM-PUR-GA'TOR,  n.     One  who  bears  testimony  or 
to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  another.   [See 


t. 


Com 
eOM-POT'A-BLE,  a.      [See  Compute.]     Capable  of 

ng  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned.         Hale. 
eOM-PU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  computatio,  from  computo. 
iee  Compute.1 

1.  The  act.  of  computing,  niunlieritie.  reckoning,  or 
stimating  ;  the  process  by  which  different  sums  or 
larticulars  are  numbered,  estimated,  or  compared, 
vith  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount,  aggregate,  or 


CON 

other  result  depending  on  such  sums  or  particulars. 
We  find  by  computation  the  quantity  of  provisions 
necessary  to  support  an  army  for  a  year,  and  the 
amount  of  money  to  pay  them;  making  the  ration 
and  pay  of  each  man  the  basis  of  the  computation. 
By  computations  of  time  or  years,  we  ascertain  the 
dates  of  events. 

2.  The  sum,  quantity,  or  amount  ascertained  by 
computing  or  reckoning 


We  pa. 


Addis, 


3.  Calculation. 
COM-PoTE',  v.  t.f  [L.  computo,  con  and  puto,  to  lop  or 
prune;  to  think,  count,  reckon  ;   to  cast  up.    The 
sense  is  probably  to  cast  or  throw  together.] 

1.  To  number;  to  count;  to  reckon;  to  cast  to- 
gether several  sums  or  particulars,  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  aggregate,  orotlcr  result.  Compute  the  quan- 
tity of  water  tilat  will  fill  a  vessel  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, or  that  will  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Com- 
pate  the  expenses  of  a  campaign.  Compute  time  b} 
weeks  or  days. 

2.  To  cast  or  estimate  in  the  mind  ;  to  estimate  the 


COM-PuTE',  n.     Computation.     [JYot  used.]  Brown. 
COM-POT'ED,  pp.     Counted  ;  numbered  ;  reckoned  , 

estimated. 
€OM-PuT'ER,  n.    One  who  computes  ;  a  reckoner;  a 

calculator.  Swift. 

eOM-PuT'ING,  ppr.     Counting  ;  numbering  ;  reckon- 

eOM'PU-TTST,  n.     A  computer.     Wotton.    H.  More. 

COM'RADE,  re.  [Fr.  camaradc;  It.  camcrata  ;  Sp.cama- 
rada ;  Port,  camaradu  ;  from  camura,  camera,  a  cham- 
ber.] 

Literally,  one  who  lodges  in  the  same  room.  Hence, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  a  fellow,  a  mate,  or  compan- 
ion ;  an  associate  in  occupation. 

COM'RADE-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  comrades. 

COM'ROGUE,  re.     A  fellow -rogue.     [JYot  in  use.] 

CON,  [with  or  against.]  A  Latin  inseparable  preposi- 
tion or  prefix  to  other  words.  Ainsworth  remarks 
that  con  and  cum  have  the  same  signification,  but  that 
cum  is  used  separately,  and  con  in  composition.  Con 
and  cum  may  be  radically  distinct  words.  The  Irish 
comh,  or  coiiu/t,  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con;  and 
the  Welsh  cym,  convertible  into  cyv,  appears  to  be  the 
same  word,  denoting,  says  Owen,  a  mutual  act,  qual- 
ity, or  effect.  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
com,  in  compare,  compono;  and  the  Latin  com,  in  coin- 
position,  may  be  the  Celtic  comh  or  cym.  But,  gener- 
ally, it  seems  to  be  con,  changed  into  com.  Ainsworth 
deduces  cum  from  the  Greek  ovv  ;  for  originally  it  was 
written  cyn.     But  this  is  probably  a  mistake. 

Con  coincides,  in  radical  letters  and  in  significa- 
tion, with  tile  Teutonic  gain,  gen,  gean,  igen,  igien, 
in  the  English  again,  aerninst;  Sax.  gean,  ongean ; 
Sw.igen:  Dan.  igien.  Whatever  maybe  its  origin 
or  affinities,  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  proba- 
bly from  some  root  that  signifies  to  meet  or  oppose,  or 
turn  and  meet ;  to  approach  to,  or  to  be  with.  This 
is  the  radical  sense  of  mu-l  prepositions  of  the  like 
import.  [See  the  English  With,  Amis.]  So  in  Irish, 
coinne,  a  meeting  ;  os  coinne,  opposite. 

Cm,  in  compounds,  is  changed  into  /  before  /,  as  in 
colhgo,  to  collect,  and  into  m  before  a  labial,  as  in 
comparo,  to  compare.  Before  a  vowel  or  h,  the  n  is 
dropped  ;  as  in  coalesco,  to  coalesce,  to  co-operate  ;  co- 
kibeo,  to  restrain.  It  denotes  union,  as  in  conjoin; 
or  opposition,  as  in  conflict,  contend,  du.  W.  gan, 
with. 

CON,  [abbreviated  from  Latin  contra,  against.]  In  the 
phrase  pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  eon  denotes  the 
negative  side  of  a  question.  As  a  noun,  a  person  who 
is  in  the  negative  :  as,  the  pros  and  cons. 

CON,  v.  t.  [Sax.  remain,  caiman,  cunnan,  to  know,  to 
be  able,  to  be  skillful  or  wise  ;  and  cennan,  to  bear  or 
bring  forth,  Gr.  vewiiis,'  and  cunnian,  to  try,  to  at- 
tempt, to  prove,  L.  conor;  whence  cunning,  skillful, 
experienced,  or  skill,  experience  ;  the  latter  word, 
cunnian,  coincides  in  sense  with  Sax.  unginnan,  on- 
ginnan,  to  begin,  to  try,  to  attempt,  L.  Conor.  D.  ken- 
neu,  to  know,  understand,  or  1,  acquainted  ;  kunnen, 
to  be  able,  can,  to  know  or  understand,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain :  the  la-t.  signification  coinciding  with  the  W. 
ganu,  to  contain.  G.  kennen,  to  know  ;  and  kbmien, 
to  be  able.  Dan.  lean,  to  be  able,  pret.  kunde,  whence 
kundskab,  knowledge,  skill,  experience.  Svv.  kaiina, 
to  know;  kuna,  to  be  able,  to  be  skilled,  to  know. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  which  gives 
the  sense  of  strength,  power,  as  in  can,  and  of  hold- 
ing, containing,  comprehending  ;  as,  contain,  from  con- 
tiuco,  tenco,  Gr.  rnvto,  L.  tendo.  And  this  significa- 
tion connects  these  words  with  inn,  in  its  compounds, 
begin,  Sax.  brginuan,  augiuuan,  &c,  to  strain,  to  try, 
to  stretch  forward  and  make  an  effort ;  also  witn  the 
Gr.  )  ti'vauj,  L.  ■r'nriitir,  to  beget,  or  to  bring  forth.  See 
Class  Gn,  No.  5),'3ii,  4:1,  4-j,  to,  58.  In  the  sense  of 
know,  cn«  sjL,n:li;-s  to  hold  or  to  reach.] 
1.  To  know.  [Obs.] 
Of  muses,  1 1 .. ' , ! , . r i . . I .  I  oeeic  no  skill.  Spenser. 
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"  I  shall  not  connc  answf 
be  able  to  answer. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  ma; 
or  commit  to  memory  ;  as,  I 


I  shall  not  kn 
Chm, 


Palaj. 
point,  or  to 
:tion.  Palcy. 


■  of:  to  fix  in  the  mind, 
on  a  lesson. 

Milton      Holder. 
To  con  thanks ;  to  be  pleased  or  obliged,  or  to  thank. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer.     Shak. 

CON  A-Jgfi'RE,  fit.]    With  love  or  pleasure. 
CONA'TirS,  K.    "[L.]     Effort ;  attempt. 
2.  The  tendency  of  u  body  toward  ar 
pursue  its  course  in  the  same  line  of  diicliMti. 
€ON-€AM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  concamero,  to  ar< 
and  camera,  an  arch,  arched  roof,  or  chamber.] 

To  arch  over  ;  to  vault ;  to  lay  a  concave  over  ;  as, 
a  concamerated  bone.  Grew. 

€ON-€AM'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Arched  over. 
CON-CAM-ER-A'TION,  it.    An  arching;  anarch  or 

vault;  an  arched  chamber.  Olanville. 

CON-CAT'E-NATE,  v.  t.  [It.  concatenare,  to  link  to- 
gether ;  concatenato  ;  Low  L.  concatenatus ;  con  and 
catena,  a  chain  ;  Sp.  coucadeuar,  and  encadenar,  from 
cadena,  Fr.  cadene,  a  chain.] 

To  link  together;  to  unite  in  a  successive  series  or 
chain,  as  things  depending  mi  each  other.    Harris. 
CON-CAT'E-NA-TED,  pp.    Linked  together;  united 

eON-CAT'E-NA-TING,  ppr.    Linking  together  in  a 

series. 
eON-eAT-E-NA'TION,  n.     A  series  of  links  united  ; 

a  successive  series  or  order  of  things  connected  or 

depending  on  each  other  ;  as,  a  concatenation  of  causes. 
CON-CAUSE',  n.  Joint  cause.  [Not  used.]  Fothcrby. 
€ON-GA-VA'TION,  b.     [See  Concave.]     The  act  of 

making  concave. 
eON'€AVE,  a.     [L.  concavus;  con  and  cavus,  hollow. 

See  Cave.] 

1.  Hollow,  and  arched  or  rounded,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  spherical  body  ;  opposed  to  convex ;  as,  a 
concave  glass. 

2.  Hollow,  in  a  general  sense ;  as,  the  concave  shores 
of  the  Tiber.  Sliak. 

3.  In  botany,  a  concave  leaf  is  one  whose  edge  stands 
above  the  disk.  Martyn. 

€ON'€S  VE,  n.     A  hollow  ;  an  arch,  or  vault ;  as,  the 

ethereal  concave. 
CONCAVE,  v.  t.     To  make  hollow.  Seward. 

CON'CAV-ED,  pp.     Made  hollow. 
CON'CAVE-NESS,  re.     Hollowness. 
eON'CAV-ING,  ppr.     Making  hollow. 
CON-GAVI-TY,  n.     [It.  concavUd  ;  Fr.  concaviti ;  Sp. 

concavidad.] 
Hollowness;    the    internal   surface  of   a    hollow 

spherical  body,  or  a  body  of  other  figure ;   or  the 

space  within  such  hodv.  IVotton. 

eON-CA'VO-CON'CAVE,  a.     Concave  or  hollow  on 

both  surfaces. 
eON-CA'VC-eON'VEX,   a.     Concave  on   one  side, 
avex  on  the  other.     [See  Convex.] 


:.]     Concave,  which 


eON-CA'VOUS,  a.     [L 

€ON-€A'VOUS-LY,  adv 
manner  to  discover  the 
sphere. 

CON-CE  AL',  v.  r--j[Low  L.  concelo .  con  and  celo,  to  with- 
hold from  sight  ;  Sax.  Iielnn,  Iwlan ,  gelnrlan,  gchelan,  to 
heal  and  to  conceal ,  t \.  hchlen,\o  conceal,  and  hellcn,  to 
heal ;  D.  hcelen,  to  heal  and  to  conceal ;  Dan.  hteler,  to 
conceal ;  W.  cela,  to  hide  ;  Fr.  celer ;  It.  celare ;  Sp. 
callar,  to  keep  silence,  to  dissemble,  to  abate,  to 
grow  calm  ;  Port,  calar,  to  conceal  or  keep  close,  to 
pull  or  let  down  ;  "  cala  a  boca,"  hold  your  peace  ; 
also  intransitive,  to  be  still  or  quiet,  to  keep  silence  ; 
coinciding  in  origin  with  whole,  all,  holy,  hold,  &c. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  hold,  stop,  restrain, 
make  fast  or  strong,  all  from  the  same  root  as  the 

Shemitic  ^3,  K^,  iV:Sb,  Tl£\?\  ka.Ua,  Gr.  kcoXvoj. 
Class  Gl,  No.  32,  36.] 

1.  To  keep  close  or  secret ;  to  forbear  to  disclose  ; 
to  withhold  from  utterance  or  declaration;  as,  to 
conceal  one's  thoughts  or  opinions. 

I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  ihe  Holy  One.  — Job  vi. 

2.  To  hide ;  to  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to 
cover  cr  keep  from  sight ;  as,  a  party  of  men  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  a  wall ;  a  mask  conceals 
the  face. 

What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  antt  conceal  his  blood  ? 
Gen,  xxxvii. 

CON-CF.AL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  concealed,  hid, 
or  kept  close.  Brown. 

eON-CEAL'ED,  (kon-seeld',1  pp.  or  a.  Kept  close 
or  secret :  hid;  withdrawn  from  sight ;  covered. 

€ON-CEAL'ED-LY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  detected. 

CON-CkAL'ED-NESS,  77.  A  state  of  being  concealed. 

CON-CEAL'ER,  n.  One  who  conceals;  as,  the  cra- 
cealer  of  a  crime.  Clarendon. 

CON-CEAL'ING,  ppr.  Keeping  close  or  secret;  for- 
bearing to  disclose  ;  hiding  ;  covering. 

CON-CeAL'ING,  71.  A  hiding;  a  withholding  from 
disclosure. 

GON-CEAL'MENT,  re.    Forbearance  of  disclosure ;  a 


CON 

keeping  close  or  secret ;  as,  the  concealment  of  opin- 
ions or  passions. 

2.  The  act  of  hiding,  covering,  or  withdrawing 
from  sight ;  as,  the  concealment  of  the  face  by  a  mask, 
or  of  the  person  by  any  cover  or  shelter. 

3.  The  state  of  being  hid  or  concealed;  privacy  ; 
as,  a  project  formed  in  concealment. 

4.  The  place  of  hiding ;  a  secret  place ;  retreat 
from  observation  ;  cover  from  sight. 


Tin  n  f,,e, I  if,-  mi.  as,  ami  its  moss  t li.- ir  nf-ta.  Thomson. 
CON-CEDE',  v.  t.  [L.  concedo  ;  con  and  cedo,  to  yield, 
give  way,  depart,  desist ;  It.  concedere,  cedere  ;  Sp. 
conceder,  ceder  ,•  Fr.  conceder,  coder  \  Ir.  ceadaighim  ; 
W.  gadael,  and  gadaw,  to  quit  or  leave,  to  permit. 
The  preterit  ccssi  indicates  that  this  word  mav  be 
from  a  root  in  Class  Gs.  See  that  Class,  No.  G7, 
Samaritan.  See  also  Class  Gd,  and  Cede  and 
Conge.] 

1,  To  yield  ;  to  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper;  to 
grant ;  to  let  pass  undisputed  ;  as,  the  advocate  con- 
cedes the  point  in  question  ;  this  must  not  he  conceded 
without  limitation.  Boyle. 

2.  To  allow  ;  to  admit  to  be  true. 

dilfcrc.nl  tonus.  Burke. 

CON-CkD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Yielded  ;  admitted  ;  grant- 
ed ;  as,  a  question,  proposition,  fact,  or  statement,  is 

CON-CRD'ING,  ppr.    Yielding;  admitting;  granting. 

eON-C'ElT',  (kon-seet',)  n.  [It.  concetto  ;  Sp.  concep- 
to ;  Port,  concetto  ;  L.  amccptus,  from  concipio,  to  con- 
ceive ;  con  and  capt'o,  t<   take  or  seize.] 

1.  Conception;  thai  vvhich  is  conceived,  imagined, 
or  formed  in  the  mind  ,  idea  ;  thought ;  image. 


CON 


2.  Under 
apprehensk 
antiquated.] 

Huw  often  did 


inding  ;  power  or  faculty  of  conceiving  ; 
;  as,  a  man  of  quick  conceit.     [Nearly 


ay  to  me  that  they  loved  t  yet  I,  not 
looking  tor  such  a  matter,  hid  not  my  conceit  open  to  un- 
derstand them.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion  ;  notion  ;  fancy  ;  imagination  ;  fan- 
tastic notion  ;  as,  a  strange  or  odd  conceit. 

of  a  fool  than  ol  him.-  Wrov.  xx»i. 

4.  Pleasant  fancy  ;  gaycty  of  imagination. 

On    the  way  to  the    gibbet,  a  freak  took    him    in  the  head  to  go 
off  with  a  conceit.  .  U 'Estrange. 

5.  Affected  or  unnatural  conception. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works  confine.  Pope. 

6.  Favorable  or  self-flattering  opinion  ;  a  lofty  or 
vain  conception  of  one's  own  person  or  accomplish- 
Out  of  conceit  with  ;  not  having  a  favorable  opinion 

of;  no  longer  pleased  with  ;  as,  a  man  is  out  of  con- 
ceit with  his  dress.  Hence,  to  put  one  out  of  conceit 
with,  is  to  make  him  indifferent  to  a  thing,  or  in  a 
degree  displeased  with  it.  Tillotson.     Swift. 

CON-CeIT',  v.  t  To  conceive;  to  imagine';  to 
think  ;  to  fancy. 

The    5lron.tr,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby  ren- 
dered inactive.  South. 

CON-CeIT'ED,  pp.    Conceived;  imagined;  fancied. 

2.  ;iari.  a.  Endowed  with  fancy  or  imagination. 
[Obs.]  Knolles. 

3.  a.  Entertaining  a  flattering  opinion  of  one's 
self;  having  a  vain  or  too  high  conception  of  one's 
own  person  or  accomplishments  ;  vain. 

Or  to  passion  quickly  heated.  Swift. 

Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  conceit. 
The  Athenians  were  cancelled  of  their  own  wit,  science, and 
politeness.  Bentley. 

CON-CEIT'ED-LY,  arfu.  In  a  conceited  manner; 
fancifully  ;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  dress  her.  Donne. 

CON-CEIT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
ceited ;  conceit ;  vanity ;  an  overweening  fondness 
of  one's  own  person  or  endowments.  Collier. 

CON-CEIT'LESS,  a.  Of  dull  conception ;  stupid; 
dull  of  apprehension.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

eON-CElV'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  concevable ;  It.  concepi- 
bile;  Sp.  conccptible.     See  Conceive.] 

1.  That  may  be  imagined  or  thought;  capable  of 
being  framed  in  the  mind  by*tlie  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion. 

II    it  were  possible  to  contrive  an  invention,  whereby  any  con- 
ceivable weiirht  may  be  moved  by  any  <:un,eivabU  p"v,  r. 

wan™. 

2.  That  may  be  understood  or  believed. 

It  is  net  eote<e<Ti.',;>    that    it  should  be  the  very  personj  whose 
shape  and  voice  is  assumed.  Atlerbury. 

€ON-CF.rV'A-BLE-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  being 

conceivable. 
eON-CElV'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  conceivable  or  intelli- 
gible manner 


CON-CEIVE',  (kon-seeve',)  v.  t.     [Fr. 

concepire;  Sp.  concebir;    Port,  conceber ,-  L.  concipio 
con  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  receive  into  the  womb,  and  breed  ;  to  begil 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

Then  shall  she  be  free  and  conceive  seed.  —  Num.  v.  Heb.  xi, 
Elizabeth  hath  concerned  a  son  in  her  ofl  age.  —  Luke  i. 
In  sin  tlid  my  mother  conceive  me.  —  Pa.  ll. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  devise. 

They  conceive  mischief  and  brine:  forth  vainly.  —Job  XV. 

Nebticli,uhKv...ar  hath  conceived  a  purpose  against  you.  —  Jet 


To  form  an  idea  in  the  mind  ;  to  understand  ; 
ornprehend  ;  as,  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner 
,'hii:h  spirit  operates  upon  matter. 

To  think  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  have  an  idea; 


2.  To  think  ;  to  have  a  1 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and 
The  grieved  common 


Hardly  r 
3.    Tot 

plete  i 


iderstand ;  to 

of;  as,  I  can 
event  has  been  produced. 
CON-CElV'ED,   (kon-seevd',)  pp.     Formed    in    the 

womb;  framed   in   the   mind;    devised;  imagined; 

understood. 
CON-CElV'ER,  )t.      One  that  conceives;  one  that 

comprehends. 
eON-CElV'ING,  ppr.     Forming  a  fetus  in  the  womb  ; 

framing  in  the  mind;  imagining;  devising;  think- 
ing ,  comprehending. 
€0N-CEIV'ING,  it.    Apprehension  ;  conception. 

Shak. 
CON-CEL'E-BRATE,  v.  t     To  celebrate    together. 

[Not  used.]  Sherwood. 

CON-CENT',  71.     [L.  concentus,  from  eorecino,  to  sing 

in  accordance  ;  con  and  cano,  to  sing.] 

1.  Concert  of  voices ;  concord  of  sounds ;  har- 
mony ;  as,  a  concent  of  notes.  fiacre. 

2.  Consistency  ;  accordance ;  as,  in  concent  to  a 
man's  own  principles.  Atterhurtj. 

€ON-CENT'ED,  part.  a.     Made  to  accord.    Spenser. 

eON-CEN'TER,  j  v.  i.      [Fr.   concentrer  ;    It.   concen- 

CON-CEN'TRE,  j      (7-are  ;    Sp.  and  Port,   concentrar  ; 

con  and  L.  centrum,  a  center;    Gr.  KCirpov,a  goad, 

a  sharp  point,  a   center;  ksvtcio,  to   prick  or   goad. 

The  primary  sense  is  a  point.] 

To  come  to  a  point,  or  to  meet  in  a  common  cen- 
ter; used  of  converging  lines,  or  other  things  that 
meet  in  a  point. 

All  these  are  like  so  manv  lines  ilr'tun    from  several  objects, 
r  "'   "Site. 

€ON-CEN'TER, )  v.  r.    To  draw  or  direct  to  a  com- 
CON-CEN'TRE,  j      mon  center ;  to  bring  to  a  point, 
as  two  or  more  lines  or  other  things. 

The  having  a  part  less  to  animate,  will  serve  to  concenter  lite 
Decay  of  Piety. 

€ON-CEN'TER-ED,  )  pp.    Brought  to  a  common  cen- 

eoN-CEX'TRED,      j      ter  ,  united  in  a  point. 

eON-CEN'TER-ING,  )  ppr.     Tending  to   a  common 

eON-CEN'TRING,      j      center  ;  bringing  to  a  center. 

CON-CENT'FUL,  a.     Harmonious.  Fotherby. 

CON-CEN'TRATE,  v.  t.  [See  Concenter.]  To 
bring  to  a  common  center,  or  to  a  closer  union  ;  to 
cause  to  approach  nearer  to  a  point,  or  center  ;  to 
bring  nearer  to  each  other ;  as,  to  concentrate  .par- 
ticles of  salt  by  evaporating  the  water  that  holds 
them  in  solution  ;  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  an 
army  ;  to  concentrate  rays  of  light  into  a  focus. 
2.  To  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body. 
Note. — The  verb  concentrate  is  sometimes  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  The  reason  is,  with  the  pri- 
mary accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  third,  the  pronunciation  of  the  par- 
ticiples, concentrating,  concentrated,  is  much  facil- 
itated. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  to  a  point  or 
center  ;  brought  to  a  closer  union  ;  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compass  ;  (Mlleftcd  into  a  closer  botlv- 

CON  CEN'TRa-TING,  ppr.  Bringing  to"  a  point  or 
to  closer  union  ;  collecting  into  a  closer  body,  or 
narrow  compass. 

€ON-CEN-TRA'TION,  re  The  act  of  concentrating  ; 
the  act  of  bringing  neare  together;  collection  into 
a  central  point ;  compression  into  a  narrow  space  ; 
the  state  of  being  brought  to  a  point. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  volatilization  of  part  of  a 
liquid,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TIVE-NESS,  re.  Among  phrenolo- 
gists, the  power  or  faculty  of  concentrating  the  in- 
tellei -tual  force. 

CON-CEN'TRie,  a.  [It.  co/iceutrico  :  Fr.  conccntrique ; 
L.  concentricus ;  con  and  centrum,  center  ] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.- NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  See  PUton  tl  Illustrations. 


f  See   Table  of  Synonyms. 


CON 


CON 


Having  a  common  center  ;  as,  the  concentric  coata 
of  an  onion  ;  the  concentric  orbits  of  the  ulanets. 
CON-: 'EN'TRIC-AL-LY,  ado.     I) 


©ON-CEN-TRIC'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being 
€ON-CENT'LJ-AL,  o     [from  concent.]    Harmonious; 

accordant.]  Warton. 

CON-CEP'TA-OLE,  71.     [L.  conccptaculum;  from  con- 

cipio.     See  Conceive.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained  ;  a  vessel ; 
a  receiver,  or  receptacle.  Woodward. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  ;  a  pericarp  of  one  valve, 

ir-i !,,.l  ,ii  .li.Ki!!..  ;■[!  i'ii:    .ill.'  and   having  the 

seeds  loose  in  it.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  cases  containing  the  reproductive  organs  of  such 
plants  as  ferns.  Martijn. 

eON-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  [See  Conceivable.]  That 
may  be  conceived  ;  conceivable ;  intelligible.  [Not 
used.]  Hale. 

eON-CEP'TION,  71.  [L.  conceptio,  from  concipio. 
(See  Conceive.)  tt.  concezione;  Sp.  conception;  Fr. 
conception.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving;  the  first  formation  of  the 
embryo  or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

nd   thy   conception.  — 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes.  Shak. 

3.  Tti pneumatology,  apprehension  of  any  thing  by 
the  mind ;  the  act  of  conceiving  in  the  mind  ;  that 
mental  act,  or  combination  of  acts,  by  which  an  idea 
or  notion  is  formed  of  an  absent  object  of  perception, 
or  of  a  sensation  formerly  felt.  When  we  see  an 
object  with  our  eyes  open,  we  have  a  perception  of 
it ;  when  the  same  object  is  presented  to  the  mind 
with  the  eyes  shut,  in  idea  only,  or  in  memory,  we 
have  a  conception  of  it.       Kamcs.     Stewart.     Encyc. 

4.  Conception  may  be  sometimes  used  for  the 
power  of  conceiving  ideas,  as  when  we  say,  a  thing 
is  not  within  our  conception.  Some  writers  have  de- 
fined conception  as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind; 
but  it  is  considered  by  others  as  memory,  and  per- 
haps with  propriety. 

5.  Purpose  conceived  ;  conception  witli  reference 
to  the  performance  of  an  act ;  as,  note  his  dangerous 
conception  in  this  point.  Shak. 

6.  View  or  opinion  ;  apprehension  ;  knowledge. 
Anil  as  if  beasts  conceive!  "  l.ai  n-.isun  were, 

And  that  conecutoiu  shonl.1  lUiinell)'  show.  Dnviee. 

7.  Conceit;  affected  sentiment  or  thought.   [Rare.] 

He  is  too  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms. 

CON-CEP'TIOUS,  (kon-sep'shus,)  a.  Apt  to  con- 
ceive ;  fruitful ;  pregnant.     [Not  now  used.]    Shak. 

€ON-CEP'TIVE,  a.     Capable  of  conceiving     [Little 

.    used.]  Brown. 

eON-CEP'TU-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that 
conceptions  are  the  only  universals  in  philosophy;  a 
nominalist.  J.  Murdock. 

€ON-CERN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  concenter ;  It.  concernere  ,  Sp. 
concernir;  to  concern,  to  regard,  to  belong  to;  Low 
Latin  concemo ;  con  and  ccrno,  to  separate,  sift,  di- 
vide ;  to  see.  If  this  is  the  true  origin,  as  I  suppose, 
the  primary  sense  is,  to  reacli  or  extend  to,  or  to  look 
to,  as  we  use  regard.  ] 
1.  To  relate  or  belong  to. 


Trenching  the   kingiloi 


i  the  Lord  Jesus  (In  si. 


'  In:  of  importance  to. 


3.  To  interest  or  affect  the  passions  ;  to  take  an 
interest  in  ;  to  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  a 
good  prince  concerns  himself  in  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  ;  a  kind  parent  concerns  himself  in  the  vir- 
tuous education  of  his  children. 

They  Ihiilli  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence,  and  no 
longer  concerned  to  solicit  his  lavor.  Rogers. 

4.  To  disturb  ;  to  make  uneasy;  as,  *o  be  much 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  a  friend.  Derham. 

5.  To  intermeddle  ;  as,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors. 

eON-CERN',  7t. t  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to 
one  ;  business  ;  affair  ;  a  very  general  term,  express- 
ing whatever  occupies  the  time  and  attention,  or 
affects  the  interests  of  a  person. 

Intermeddle  not  in  the  private  concerns  of  a  fam- 
ily. Religion  is  the  main  concern  of  a  rational  being. 
We  have  no  concern  in  the  private  quarrels  of  our 
neighbors.  The  industrious  and  prudent  occupy 
their  time  with  their  own  concerns. 

2.  Interest ;  importance  ;  moment ;  that  which 
affects  the  welfare  or  Happiness  ■  as.  In  live  in  peace, 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  a  nation. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern, 


Exrl 


affected  eloquence.  Roscommon. 

Affection  ;  regard  ;  careful   regard  ;   solicitude 


anxiety  ;  as,  why  all  tiiis  concern  for  the  poor  things 
of  this'life? 


4.  Persons  connected  in  business,  or  their  affairs 
in  general  ;  as,  a  debt  due  to  the  whole  concern;  a 
loss  affecting  the  whole  enncern.  Mercantile  Usage. 
€ON-CERN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Interested  ;  engaged  ;  hav- 
ing a  connection  with  that  which  may  affect  the 
interest,  welfare,  or  happiness  ;  as,  all  men  are  con- 
cerned in  the  propagation  of  truth  ;  we  are  concerned 
in  the  virtuous  education  of  our  children. 

2.  Interested  in  business  ;  having  connection  in 
business  ;  as,  A  is  concerned  with  B  in  the  East 
India  trade.  Of  an  advocate  or  counselor  we  say, 
he  is  concerned  in  the  cause  of  A  against  B. 

3.  Regarding  with  care ;  solicitous  ;  anxious ;  as, 
we  are  concerned  for  the  fate  of  our  fleet. 

€ON-CERN'ED-LY,  adv.     With  affection  or  interest. 
€ON-CERN'ING,j)/77-.    Pertaining  to  ;  regarding;  hav- 


elatiu 


I  concerning  Tsrael. 


-Gen 


This  word  has  been  considered  as  a  preposition, 
but  most  improperly  ;  concerning,  when  so  called,  re- 
fers to  a  verb,  sentence,  or  proposition  ;  as,  in  the  first 
example,  the  word  applies  to  tile  preceding  affirma- 
tion. The  Lord  hath  spoken  good,  which  speaking 
good  is  concerning  Israel.  Concerning,  in  this  case, 
refers  to  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence. 
CON-CERN'MENT,  n.  The  thing  in  which  one  is 
concerned  or  interested  ;  concern  ;  affair  ;  business  ; 
interest. 

To  mix  willi  lliv  oe"i"  :""'"fe  I  desist.  MiUon. 

Propositions    which  exo  ml   only   tu   the  present   life,  are  small, 
compared  with  tlms.i  ilea  have  iiilluenee  upon  our  evTlasl- 


The  great 

2.  A  particular  bearing  upon  the  interest  or  hap- 
piness of  one;  importance;  moment. 

Experimental    truths    are    matters    of    great  concernment    to 
mankind.  Boyle. 

3.  Concern  ;  interposition  ;  meddling  ;  as,  the 
father  had  no  concernment  in  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.     In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  concern. 

4.  Emotion  of  mind  ;  solicitude;  as,  their  ambition 
is  manifest  in  their  concernment.  In  this  sense,  con- 
cern  is  generally  used. 

CON-CERT',  v.  t.  [It.  conccrtare,  to  contrive ;  Sp. 
concertar,  to  agree,  to  adjust,  to  covenant ;  Port.  id. ; 
Fr.  concerter;  from-L.  concerto^  to  strive  together; 
con  and  cerlo,  to  strive.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set 
or  act  together.] 

To  contrive  and  settle  by  mutual  communication 
of  opinions  or  propositions  ;  to  settle  or  adjust,  as  a 
plan  or  system  to  be  pursued,  by  conference  or  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  parties  ;  as,  to  concert  meas- 
ures ;  'o  concert  a  plan  of  operations. 
COM-CERT,  re.  Agreement  of  two  or  more  in  a  de- 
sign or  plan  ;  union  foimed  by  mutual  communica- 
tion of  opinions  and  views  ;  accordance  in  a  scheme  ; 
harmony  ;  as,  the  allies  were  frustrated  for  want  of 
concert  in  their  operations  ;  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
acted  in  concert. 

2.  A  number  or  company  of  musicians,  playing 
or  singing  the  same  piece  of  music  at  the  same 
time ;  or  the  music  of  a  company  of  players  or  sing- 
ers, or  of  both  united. 

3.  A  singing  in  company. 

4.  Accordance  ;  harmony. 
CON'CERT-PITCH,  re.     In  music,  the  pitch  or  degree 

of  elevation  generally  adopted  for  a  given  note,  and 

bv  which  tlie "other  notes  tire  governed.  P.  Cyc. 

eo'N-CERT-A'TION,  re.     Strife ;  contention.     [Little 

CON-CERT' A-TIVE,  a.     Contentious;  quarrelsome. 

CON-CERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Mutually  contrived  or 
planned. 

eoN-i.'ERT'ING,  ppr.     Contriving  together. 

CON-CERT'O,  7i.  [It.]  A  piece  of  music  composed 
for  a  particular  instrument,  which  bears  the  greatest 
part  in  it,  or  in  which  the  performance  is  partly 
alone,  and  partly  accompanied  by  other  parts. 

Braude. 

CON-CES'SION,  (kon-sesh'un,)  re.  [L.  concessio,  from 
concedo.     See  Concede.] 

1.  The  act  of  granting  or  yielding  ;  usually  imply- 
ing a  demand,  claim,  or  request,  from  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  made,  and  thus  distinguished  from  gio- 
ing,  which  is  voluntary  or  spontaneous. 

The  concession  of  t!i-'S''  chiutei;  w;is  in  a  nailianienlarv  wav. 
Hate. 

2.  The  thing  yielded  ;  as,  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
each  power  made  large  concessions. 

3.  In  rhetoric,  or  debate,  the  yielding,  granting,  or 
allowing,  to  the  opposite  party,  some  point  or  fact 
that  may  bear  dispute,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some- 
thing which  can  not  be  denied,  or  to  show  that,  even 
admitting  the  point  conceded,  the  cause  is  not  with 
the  adverse  party,  but  can  be  maintained  by  the  ad- 
vocate on  other  grounds. 

4.  Acknowledgment  by  way  of  apology  ;  confes- 
sion of  a  fault. 


CON 

ON-CES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Yielding  by  indulgence  or 
allowance. 

eON-CES'SION-lST,  71.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing concessions. 

CON-CES'SIVE,  a.    Implying  concession;  as,  a  con- 
isice  conjunction.  Lowlh. 

€ON-CES'SIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  concession  or 
yielding  ;  by  way  of  admitting  what  may  be  dis- 
putable. Brown. 

eON-CES'SO-RY,  a.     Conceding;  yielding. 

CON-CET'TO,  71.  [It.  See  Conceit.]  Affected  wit; 
conceit.      [Not  English,  nor  in  use..]  Shenntone. 

CONCH,  fkonk,)  71.     [L.  concha  ;  Gr.  Koyxri ;  It.  conca ; 
Sp.  concha  ;  Fr.  conque;  probably  W.  cocos,  cockles, 
and  perhaps  allied  to  cociaw,  to  frown,  to  knit  the 
brows,  that  is,  to  wrinkle.     See  Cancer.] 
A  marine  shell. 

Adds  orient  n.  ill.:,  which  from  the  conche  he  drew. 

Dryden. 

€ON€H'I-FER,  (konk'e-fer,)  n.  [L.  concha,  a  shell, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

An  animal  that  produces  or  is  covered  with  a  shell, 
as  the  tortoise ;  applied  particularly  to  bivalve  mol- 
lusks.  Cuvier.    Kirby. 

CONCrl-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  or  having  shells. 

CONCH'ITE,  (konk'ite,)  re.  A  fossil  or  petrified  conch 
or  shell.  Nat.  Hist. 

eONCH'OID,  (konk'bid,)  re.  [conch,  supra,  and  Gr 
£(«»!,  form.] 

The  name  of  a  curve,  given  to  it  by  its  inventor, 
Nicomedes. 

€ON€H-OID'AL,  a.  In  mineralogy,  having  curved 
elevations  or  depressions,  in  fonu'like  the  valve  of  a 
bivalve  shell ;  applied  only  to  a  surface  produced  by 
fracture;  the  fracture,  when  of  the  kind  described, 
is  said  to  be  conchoidal.  Dana. 

€ONCH-0-LOG'IC-AL,a.  [See  Conchology.]  Per- 
taining to  conchology. 

€ONCH-OL'0  OIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  shells  ;  one  who  studies  the  nature,  prop- 
erties,  and    habits,   of   shells    and    their   included 

eONCH-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Koyxri,  a  shell,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  shells  and  the  animals 
that  inhabit  them. 

€ONeH-OM'E-TER,  re.  [Gr.  Koyxv,  a  shell,  and 
psrpeo),  to  measure.] 

An  instrumeni  for  measuring  shells.  Barnes. 

CONOH  YL-1-A'CEOUS,  (-sluts,)  a.  [from  conch.] 
Pertaining  to  shells  ;  resembling  a  shell ;  as,  conchyl- 
iaceous  impressions.  Kirwan. 

CONCH-YL-I-OL'O-GIST,  I  [from    L.    conchylinm,    a 

CONCH-YL-I-OL'O-GY.  (  shell-fish.]  See  Conch- 
ologist  and  Conchology. 

CONCH-YL-I-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [L.  conchylium,  and  Gr. 
psrpon.] 

The  art  or  science  of  measuring  shells  or  theii 
curves. 

eONCH-YL'1-OUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  or  species  of 
shells. 

CON'CIa-TOR,  re.  In  glass-works,  the  person  who 
weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  on  ashes  and  sand, 
and  who  works  anil  tempers  them.  Encyc. 

CONVERGE',  (kon-s5rj',)n.  [Fr.]  A  keeper,  as 
of  a  prison,  a  palace,  &x. 

CON-CIL'I-A-RLE,  71.     [L.  conciliabulum.] 

A  small  assembly.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

CON-CIL'I-AR,  a.     [from  L.  concilium,  a  council.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  council.     [Little  used.] 

€ON-CIL'I-aT1C,  (kon-stl'e-iite,)  u.  t.  [L.  concilia,  to 
draw  or  bring  together,  to  unite  ;  a  compound  of  con 
and  calo,  Gr.  *<iAtoj,  to  call ;  Ch.  'Son  in  Aph.,  from 
"hs,  tthl,  or  nV^,  to  hold  or  keep,  to  trust,  to  finish, 
to  call,  to  thunder  ;  W.  galw.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  root  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  drive,  or  draw.  Calling 
is  a  straining  or  driving  of  voice.  See  Class  Gl,  No. 
32,  3«,  -18,  -W  ;  and  see.  Council.] 

1.  To  lead  or  draw  to,  by  moral  influence  or 
power;  to  win,  gain,  or  engage,  as  the  affections, 
favor,  or  good-will ;  as,  politeness  and  hospitality 
conciliate  affection. 

2.  To  reconcile,  or  bring  to  a  state  of  friendship, 
as  persons  at  variance.  We  say,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties 

CON-OIL'I-A-TED,  7777  Won;  gained;  engaged  by 
moral  influence,  as  by  favor  or  affection  ;  reconciled. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TING,  ppr.  Winning ;  engaging  ;  rec- 
onciling. 

2.  a.  Winning  ;  having  the  quality  of  gaining 
favor  ;  as,  a  conciliating  address. 

CON-CIL-I-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  winning  or  gain- 
ing, as  esteem,  favor,  or  affection  ;  reconciliation. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  conciliates  or  recon- 
ciles. 

€ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  conciliate  or 
reconcile  ;  tending  to  make  peace  between  persons 
at  variance  ;  pacific  ;  as,  the  general  made  concilia- 
torn  propositions  to  the  insurgents  ;  the  legislature 
adopted  conciliatory  measures. 

eON-CIN'NI-TY,  re.  [L.  concinnitas,  from  coiici7i7i7ts, 
fit,  concinno,  to  fit  or  prepare  ;  either  from  eon  and 
cario,  to  sound  in  accord,  or  the  last  constituent  of 
the  word  may  be  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  |!3,  to  fit  or  adapt.] 
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1.  Fitness;  suitableness;  neatness.     [Little  used.] 

2.  A  jingling  of  words.  Tyrwhitt. 
€ON-CIN'NOUS,   a.      [L.   concinnus.      See    Conoin- 

Fit ;  suitable  ;  agreeable  ;  becoming  ;  pleasant ;  as, 
a  continuous  interval  in  music  ;  a  continuous  system. 

COJVCI-0  AD  CLE1  RUM,  (kon'she-o,)  [L.J     A  ser- 
mon to  the  clergy. 
eON'CIO-NA-TUR,  n.     [Infra.]    A  preacher.     [JVot 

eON'CIO-NA-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  concionatorius,  from 
concio,  an  assembly.] 

Pertaining  to  preaching  or  discourses  to  public 
assemblies.  Howel. 

€ON-CISE',  a.t  [L.  concisus,  cut  off,  brief,  from  con- 
cido ;  con  and  cado,  to  cut  See  Class  Gd,  No.  2,  4, 
8,  49,  59.] 

Brief;  short,  applied  to  language  or  style;  con- 
taining few  words  ;  comprehensive;  comprehending 
much  in  few  words,  or  the  principal  matters  only  ; 
as,  in   Genesis   we   have   a  concise   account  of  the 


B.  Jonson. 
,  amplify  a  little. 

Watts. 

iw   words ;    com- 


The  concise  style,  which  expresselh 

somewhat  lo  be   understood. 
Where  the  author  is  too  brief  and  com 

CON-CISE'LY,  adv.     Briefly  ;  in 

prehensively. 
€ON-CISE'NESS,  n.     Brevity   in   speaking     or  wri- 
ting ;  as,  conciseness  should  not  be  studied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perspicuity. 
€ON-CIS'ION,   (kon-sizh'un,)  v.     [Low   L.  concisio, 
from  concisum,  concido,  to  cut  off;  It.  concisioue.] 
Literally,  a  cutting  oft".     Hence, 
In  Scripture,  the  Jews,  or  those  who  adhered  to 
circumcision,  which,  after  our  Savior's  death,  was 
no  longer  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  a  mere  cutting 
of  the  flesh. 

Beware  of  dogs  ;  beware  of  the  concision.  —  Phil.  iii. 
CON-CI-Ta'TION,  n.      L.  concitatio,  from  concito,  to 
stir  or  disturb  ;  con  ai  i  cito,  to  stir.] 

The  act  of  stirring    up,  exciting,  or  putting  in  mo- 
CON-CITE',  v.  t.     [L.  concito.]  [tion. 

To  excite.     [JVot  in  use.] 
CON-CIT'ED,  pp.     Excited. 
€ON-CIT'LNG,  ppr.     Exciting. 
€ON-CIT'I-Z£N,  n.     A  fellow-citizen. 
CON-CLA-Ma'TION,  n.     [L.  conclamatio,  from 
cry  out.     See  C 
■  or  shout  of  many  together. 
eON'€LAVE,   7i.     [L.  conclave,  an  inner  room;    c»7t 
and  claois,  a  key,  or  from  the  same  root,  to  make 
fast.] 

-'      room  in 
church 

meet  in  privacy,  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rang,  of  small  cells,  or  apartments,  stand- 
ing in  a  line  along  the  galleries  and  hall  of  the  Vati- 
can. Encyc. 

2.  The  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  shut 
up  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  Encyc. 

3.  A  private  meeting  ;  a  close  assembly.    Oarth. 
€ON'€LA-VIST,  n.    An  attendant  whom  a  cardinal 

is  allowed  to  take  with  him  into  the  conclave  for  the 
choice  of  a  pope.  Encyc.  Jim. 

CON-GLODE',  v.  t.  [L.  concludo ;  con  and  claudo,  or 
cludo,  to  shut;  Gr.  nAcirJow,  or  kXciio,  contracted; 
It.  conchhulere ;  Sp.  concluir  ;  Port.  id. ;  Fr.  conclure. 
The  sense  is,  to  stop,  make  fast,  shut,  or  rather  to 
thrust  together.  Hence,  in  Latin,  claudo  signifies  to 
halt  or  limp,  that  is,  to  stop,  as  well  as  to  shut.  See 
Lid.] 

1.  To  shut. 

The  very  person  of  Christ  — was  only,  touching  bodily   sub- 
stance, concluded  in  the  grave.  Hooker. 
[  This  use  of  the  word  is  uncommon.] 

2.  To  include  ;  to  comprehend. 

For  God  hath  i  onclud<  ■'  n '  in  on     I  inf.       R.nn.  :ci. 

The  Scripture  hath  concluded  ail  under  sin.  —  Gal.  iii. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  latter  passage  may 
be,  to  declare  irrevocably,  or  to  doom. 

3.  To  collect  by  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  as  from  prem- 
ises ;  to  close  an  argument  by  inferring. 

Therefore  we  conclude,  lint  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deedB  of  the  law.  —  Rom.  iii. 

4.  To  decide  ;  to  determine  ;  to  make  a  final  judg- 
ment or  determination. 

As  touching  the  Gentiles  who  believe,  we  have  written  and 
concluded  thai   they  observe  no  such  thing.  —  Rum.  xi. 

5.  To  end  ;  to  finish. 

1  will   conclude    this   part   with  the  speech   of  a   counselor  of 

6.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or,  as  in  law,  to  estop  from 
further  argument  or  proceedings;  to  oblige  or  bind, 
as  by  authority,  or  by  one's  own  argument  or  con- 
cession ;  generally  in  the  passive  ;  as,  the  defendant 
is  concluded  by  his  own  plea. 

If  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation,  they  must  be 
concluded  by  it.  .   Hale. 

I  do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  motion,  upon  affidavits,  to 
amount  to   a  res  judicata,  which   ought   tu  conclude  the 


consequence ; 


But  this  verb  is  really  transitive.  The  world  will 
conclude  that  I  had  a  guilty  conscience  —  that  is  here 
the  object,  referring  to  the  subsequent  clause  of  the 
sentence.     [See  verb  transitive,  No.  3.] 

2.  To  settle  opinion  ;  to  form  a  final  judgment. 

done  f  Alterbury. 


That,  made  i 


The  old  form  of  expression,  to  conclude  of,  is  no 
Ionizer  in  use. 

€ON-eL0D'ED,  pp.  Shut;  ended  ;  finished  ;  deter- 
mined ;  inferred  ;  comprehended  ,  stopped,  or  bound. 

eON-CLOD'EN-CY,  n.  Inference  ;  logical  deduction 
from  premises.  Hale. 

CON  CLOD'ENT,  a.    Bringing  to  a  close ;  decisive. 

€ON-€L0D'ER,  n.     One  who  concludes.     Mountagu. 

eON-CLUD'ING,  ppr.  Shutting;  ending;  determin- 
ing; inferring;  comprehending. 

2.  a.  Final ;  ending ;  closing ;  as,  the  concluding 
sentence  of  an  essay. 

€ON-€LuD'ING-LY,  adv.  Conclusively  ;  with  in- 
controvertible evidence.     [Little  used.]  Digby. 

eON-€LO'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  concluded  or  in- 
ferred :  determinable.     [Little  used.]        Hammond. 

CON-CLu'SION,  (kon-klQ'zhun,)  n.f  [L.  conclusio.] 

1.  End  ;  close  ;  the  last  part ;  as,  the  conclusion  of 

2.  The  close  of  an  argument,  debate,  or  reasoning ; 
inference  that  ends  the  discission  :  limit  result. 


of  the  \ 


3.  Determination  ;  final  decision  ;  as,  after  long 
debate,  the  house  of  commons  came  to  this  conclusion. 

4.  Consequence ;  inference ;  that  which  is  col- 
lected or  drawn  from  premises  ;  particularly  deduc- 
tion from  propositions,  facts,  experience,  or  reasoning. 

5.  The  event  of  experiments  ;  experiment. 

We  practice  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inoculadng.     [Lit- 

6.  Confinement  of  the  thoughts  ;  silence.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

GON'-GLO'SION-AL,  a.     Concluding.     [JYot  used.] 
COiN-CLO'SIVE,  a.t  [It.  conclusivo.]  [Hooper. 

1.  Final ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  conclusive  answer  to  a 
proposition. 

2.  Decisive ;  giving  a  final  determination ;  pre- 
cluding a  further  act. 

nent.  King  Charles. 

3.  Decisive  ;  concluding  the  question  ;  putting  an 
end  to  debate  ;  as,  a  conclusive  argument. 

4.  Regularly  consequential. 

Men,  not  knowing  the  true  [onus  of  syllogisms,  can'  not  know 
whether  tlioy  are  made  in  li.iit  aiul  conclusive  modes 
and  figures.  Locke. 

CON-CLU'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Decisively;  with  final 
determination;  as,  the  point  of  law  is  conclusively 
settled. 

€ON-eLO'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conclusive,  or  decisive  ;  the  power  of  determining 
the  opinion,  or  of  settling  a  question  ;  as,  the  conclu- 
siveness of  evidence,  or  of  an  argument.  Hale. 

eON-€LO'SO-RY,  a.    Conclusive. 

€ON-€0-AG'lJ-LATE,7i.f.  [con  and  coagulate.]  To 
curdle  or  congeal  ore:  thing  with  another.      Boyle. 

eON-GO-AG'U-LA-TED,  pp.     Curdled;  concreted. 

eON-€0-AG'tJ-LA-TlNG,  ppr.    Concreting  ;  curdling. 

€0N-€0-AG-I}-La'TI0N,ii.     A  coagulating  together, 
as  different    substances,   or  bodies,   in    one    mass. 
Crystallization  of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
struum. Coze. 
[  This  word  is  little  used.] 

eON-COCT',  v.  t.     [L.  com 


and 


.  concoquo. 
to  cook.     See" Cook.] 

1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  turn  food  to 
chyle  or  nutriment. 

The  vital  functions  are  performed  by  general  and  constant  laws  ; 
the  food  is  concocted.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  purify  or  sublime  ;  to  refine  by  separating 
!  matter  ;  as,  concocted  venom. 


3.  To  ripen.     [Obs.] 
Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  ye 

4.  Figuratively,  to  form  and  prepare  in  the  mind  ; 
as,  to  concoct  a  scheme. 

€ON-€0€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Digested ;  purified  ;  ripened. 
€<  )N-C<  >€T>  ER,  7i.    A  person  who  concocts. 
eON-eOCT'INiJ,  ppr.  Digesting  ;  purifying  ;  ripening. 
eON-COC'TION,  77.     [L.  concoctio.] 

1.  Digestion  or  solution  in  the  stomach  ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  otherwise 
prepared  to  nourish  the  body ;  the  change  which 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach.  Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  Maturation  ;  the  process  by  which  morbid  mat- 


ter is  separated  from  the  blood  or  humors,  or  other- 
wise changed  and  prepared  to  be  thrown  off.  Coze. 
3.  A  ripening  ;  the  acceleration  of  any  thing  to- 
ward perfection.  Johnson. 

€ON-eo€T'IVE,  a.  Digesting  ;  having  the  power  of 
digesting  or  ripening.  Milton. 

€ON'COL-OR,  f-kul-Iur,)  a.     Of  one  color.     [JVot  in 

eON-€OM'I-TANCE,    )  n.      [L.  con   and  com"™' to 
eON-COM'I-TAN-CY,  j      accompany,  from  comes,  a 

companion.     See  Count.] 
A  being  together,  or  in  connection  with  another 

tiling. 

€ON-€OM'I-TANT,  a.  Accompanying;  conjoined 
with ;  concurrent ;  attending. 

concomitant  pleasure.  Locke. 

€ON-€OM'I-TANT,  n.  A  companion ;  a  person  or 
tiling  that  accompanies  another,  or  is  collaterally  con- 
nected.    It  is  seldom  applied  to  persons 

The  other  conc.n:n;<:nl  o!  luiriMtiin.!.'  is  hnrd- hearted  ness. 

South. 

€ON-eOM'I-TANT-LY,  adv.     In  company  with  oth- 
ers. Pearson. 
€ON€OM'I-TaTE,  v.  U      To  accompany  or  attend; 


to  be  collaterally  connected.     [JVot  used.]     Harvey. 
CON'CORD,  71.     "[Fr.  concorde ;  L. 


,  from 

of  con  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.     See  Accord.] 
Agreement  between  persons  ;  union  in  opinions, 
iews,  or  interests ;  peace ;  harmony. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  f  —  2  Cor.  vi. 

2.  Agreement  between  things ;  suitableness;  har- 
mony. 

Among  th"  constellations,  war  wore  sprung.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  consent  of  sounds  ;  harmony  ;  the  re- 
lation between  two  or  more  sounds  which  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear.     [See  Chord.] 

The  man  Hint  hath  not  music  in  himself, 

Is  fit  for  treasons.  '        Shak. 

4.  A  compact ;  an  agreement  by  stipulation  ;  treaty. 

Davies. 

5.  In  low,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court.  This  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  deforciants  that  the  land  in 
question  is  the  right  of  the  complainant. 


6.  In  grammar,  agreement  of  words  in  construc- 
tion, as  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender,  number, 
and  case,  or  verbs  with  nouns  or  pronouns  in  num- 
ber and  person.  Or  concord  may  signify  the  system 
of  rules  for  construction  called  syntax. 

Form  of  concord,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  a  book 
among  the  Lutherans  containing  a  system  of  doc- 
trines to  be  subscribed  as  a  condition  of  communion, 
composed  at  rforgau  in  1576.  Encyc. 

€ON-eORD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  accord  ;  agreeing ; 
harmonious. 

€ON-€ORD'A-BLY,  ado.     With  agreement.  Rogers. 

eON-€ORD'ANCE,  77.  [Fr.  concordance ;  It.  concor- 
danza  ,■  L.  concordans,  from  concordo,  to  agree.  See 
Concord.] 

1.  Agreement.  In  this  sense  Accordance  is  gener- 

2.  In  grammar,  concord.     [JVot  used.]     [ally  used. 

3.  A  dictionary  or  index  in  which  all  the  principal 
words  used  in  the  Scriptures  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in  which 
each  word  occurs,  are  noted  ;  designed  to  assist  an 
inquirer  in  finding  any  passage  of  Scripture,  by 
means  of  any  leading  word  in  a  verse  which  he  can 
recollect. 

eON-CORD'AN-CY,  77.    Agreement.        Mountagu. 

CON-eORD'ANT,  a.  Agreeing;  agreeable;  corre- 
spondent ;  harmonious.  Brown. 

CON-eORD'ANT,  77.    That  which  is  accordant. 

Mountagu. 

en.V-CORD'ANT-LY,  adv.     In  conjunction. 

CON-eORD'AT,  7;.  An  agreement  made  by  a  tempo- 
ral sovereign  with  the  pope  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  a  compact,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment concerning  some  beneficiary  matter ;  as.  a  res- 
ignation, p  'rinutation,  promotion,  and  the  like. 

eON.CORD'IST,  71.     The  compiler  of  a  concordance. 
Ch.  Observer,  March,  1811. 

eON-eOR'PO-RXTE,  v.  i.  [L  concorporo,  of  com  and 
corpus,  a  body.] 

To  unite  ditl'erent  tilings  in  one  mass  or  body  ;  to 
incorporate.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

€ON-€OR'PO-RATE,  7>.  i.  To  unite  in  one  mass  or 
body.  Cleaveland. 

€ON-€OR'PO-RA-TED,  pp.  United  in  a  mass  or  body. 

eON-eOR'PO-RA-TING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  mass  or 
bodv. 

€ON-'€OR-PO-RA'TION,  n.  Union  of  things  in  one 
mass  or  bodv. 

eON'CoURSE,  7t.  [Fr.  concours;  Sp.  concurso ;  It. 
concorso;  L.  concursus,  from  concurro,  to  run  togeth- 
er ;  con  and  cvrro,  to  run.] 
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CON 


1.  A  moving,  flowing,  or  running  together  ;  con- 
fluence ;  as,  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  a  con- 
course of  men. 

2.  A  meeting  ;  an  assembly  of  men  ;  an  assemblage 
of  tilings  ;  a  collection  formed  by  a  voluntary  or  spon- 
taneous moving  and  meeting  in  one  place.  Acts  xix. 


I'hc  place  or  point  of  meeting,  or  a  meeting  ;  the 


point  ol  ju 


I  of  two  bodies. 


I  77/is  application  is  unusual.] 
GO  JS-€  RE-ATE',  n.  t.      [con  and  i 
To  create  with,  or  at  the  sam 


CON-CRE-AT'ED,  pp. 
time,  or  in  union  with. 

eON-€REl)'IT,  v.  U  To  intrust.   [Mot  used.]     Barrow. 

CON  CRE-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  concremo,  to  burn  to- 
gether ;  con  and  cremo,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  burning  different  things  together.  [Lit- 

€ON'€RE-MENT,  n.  [Low  L.  concrcmentum,  from 
amcresco,  to  grow  together.     See  Concrete.] 

A  growing  together ;  the  collection  or  mass  formed 
bv  concretion,  or  natural  union.  Hale. 

eON-eilES'CEIMCE,  n.  [L.  coucrcscentia,  concrcsco. 
See  Concrete.] 

Growth  or  increase  ;  the  act  of  growing  or  increas- 
ing by  spontaneous  union,  or  the  coalescence  of  sep- 
arate'particles.  Ralegh. 

€ON-€REo'CI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  concreting  ;  that 
may  congeal  or  be  changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state. 

They  formed  a  genuine,  fixed,  concrcscible  oil.      Fnurcroy. 

CONCRETE,  d.  [L.  concrete,  from  concresco,  to  grow 
together  ;  con  and  crcsce,  to  grow.     See  Grow.] 

1.  Literati ii,  untied  in  growth.  Hence,  formed  by 
coalition  of  separate  particles  in  one  body  ;  consist- 
ent in  a  mass ;  united  in  a  solid  form. 

2.  In  logic,  existing  in  a  subject;  not  abstract;  as, 
the  white  snow.  Here  whiteness  is  considered  as  ex- 
isting in  the  snow,  and  not  as  A  separate  thing. 

Concrete  terms,  while  ihev  express  Mi.-  -polity,  do  also  express, 
or  imply,  ur  leler  to  a  sulije el  lu  winch  ihey  belong. 

3.  A  concrete  number  expresses  or  denotes  a  partic- 
ular subject;  as,  three  men  ;  but  when  we  use  a 
number  without  reference  to  a  particular  subject,  as 
three  or  Jioe,  we  use  the  term  in  the  abstract. 

Barlow.     Bailey. 

4.  In  phonology,  a  concrete  sound,  or  movement  of 
the  voice;  is  one  which  slides  continuously  up  or 
down,  as  distinguished  from  a  discrete  movement, 
in  which  the  voice  leaps  at  once  from  one  line  of 
pitch  lo_  another.  Rush. 

CON'CRF.TE,  a.  A  compound;  a  mass  formed  by 
concretion,  spontaneous  union,  or  coalescence  of 
separate  particles  of  matter  in  one  body. 

GoM  is  a  porous  concrete.  Benlley. 

2.  In  philosophy,  a  mass  or  compound  body,  made 
up  of  different  ingredients  ;  a  mixed  body  or  mass. 

Soap  is  a  factitious  concrete.  Encye. 

3.  In  logic,  a  concrete  term  ;  a  term  that  includes 
both  the  quality  and  the  subject  in  which  it  exists  ; 
as,  nigrum,  a  black  thing.  Jlinsworth. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  mass  of  stone  clippings,  peb- 
bles, &c,  cemented  by  mortar,  laid  at  the  founda- 
tion of  walls  in  spongy  soils.  Brande. 

CON-€Rf.TE',  v.  i.  To  unite  or  coalesce,  as  separate 
particles,  into  a  mass  or  solid  body,  chiefly  by  spoil 
taneuus  cohesion,  or  other  natural  process  ;  as,  salini 
particles  concrete  into  crystals  ;  blood  concretes  in  i 
bowl.  Applied  to  some  substances,  it  is  equivalen 
to  indurate  ;  as,  metallic  matter  concretes  into  a  hard 
body.  Applied  to  other  substances,  it  is  equivalent 
to  congeal,  thicken,  inspissate,  coagulate,  as  in  the  col 
cretion  of  blood.      Jlrbuthnot.     Woodward.     Nemtoi 

CON-CRETE',  v.  t.  To  form  a  mass  by  the  cohesion 
or  coalescence  of  separate  particles.  Hale. 

CON-CReTED,  pp.  ot  a.  United  into  a  solid  mass 
congealed,  inspissated,  clotted. 

CON-€ReTE'LY,  adv.  In  a  concrete  manner ;  in  ; 
manner  to  include  the  subject  with  the  predicate 
not  abstractly.  Noiris. 

CON-€RETE'i\ESS,  n,    A  state  of  being 
coagulation. 

CON-CReT'ING,  ppr.  Coalescing  or  congealing  in  a 
mass;  becoming  thick;  making  solid. 

CON-€B.E'TiON,  (kun-kre'shun,)  u.     The 
creting;  the  process  by  which  soft  or  fluid  bodies 
become  thick,  consistent,  solid,  or  hard ;  thi 
growing  together,  or  of  uniting,  bv  other  natural  pro- 
cess, the  small  particles  of  matter  into  a  mass, 

2.  The  mass  or  solid  matter  formed  by  growing  to 
gether,  by  congelation,  condensation,  coagulation,  oi 
induration  ;  a  clot ;  a  lump  ;  a  solid  substance  formed 
in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  cavities  of  animal  btxli 

CON-CRE'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to 


CON 

€ON-CRf.'TION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  made  up 
concretions  ;  producing  concretions.        Hitchcock. 

eON-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Causing  to  concrete;  having 
power  to  produce  concretion  ;  tending  to  form  a 
solid  mass  from  separate  particles;  as,  concretive 
juices.  Brown. 

CON-CRe'TURE,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 
[Not  used.] 

CON-CREW',  (kru',)  v.  i.  To  grow  together.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

eON-CRIM-IN-A'TION,  n.    A  joint  accusation. 

eOiN-Cfj-BIN-AGE,  n.  [Fr.  See  Concubine.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  cohabiting,  as  man  and  woman,  in 
sexual  commerce,  without  the  authority  of  law  or  a 
legal  marriage.  In  a  more  general  sense,  this  word 
is  used  to  express  any  criminal  or  prohibited  sexual' 
commerce,  including  adultery,  incest,  and  forni- 
cation. 

In  some  countries,  concubinage  is  marriage  of  an 
inferior  kind,  or  performed  with  less  solemnity  than 
a  true  or  formal  marriage ;  or  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband 
does  not  convey  his  rank  or  quality.  This  is  said  to 
be  still  in  use  in  Germany.  Encye. 

In  faro, concubinage  is  used  as  an  exception  against 
her  that  sueth  for  dower;  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
she  was  not  lawfully  married  to  the  man  in  whose 
lands  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  that  she  was  his 
concubine.  Cowel. 

eON-CO'BIN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  concubinage. 

€ON-€tJ'BIN-A-RY,  K.  One  who  indulges  in  concu- 
binage. 

eOJV-eC'BIN-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  concubinage. 

CON-CU'BIN-ATE,  n.    Whoredom  ;  lewdness.  [Mot 
use.]  Taylor. 

CON-CU'BINE,  (konk'yu-blne,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  con- 
cubina,  from  concumbo,  to  lie  together;  con  and  cum- 
bo,  or  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  without 
the  authority  of  a  legal  marriage  ;  a  woman  kept  for 
lewd  purposes;  a  kept  mistress. 

Bacon.     Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition  ;  a  lawful  wife,  but 
not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
of  inferior  condition.  Such  were  Hagar  and  Ketu- 
rah,  the  concubines  of  Abraham  ;  and  such  concu- 
bines were  allowed  by  the  Roman  laws. 

Encye.     Cruden. 
€ON-€UL'CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  conculco.]     To  tread  on ; 

to  trample  under  foot.  Mountagu. 

eON-eUL'CA-TED,  pp.  Trampled  on. 
eON-eUL'CA-TING,  ppr.  Treading  on. 
euN-eUL-eA'TION,    k.      A  trampling   under    foot. 

[Nut  much  used.] 
eoN-€0'PIS-CENCE,  n.   [L.  concupiscentia,  from  con- 
cupisco,  to  covet  or  lust  alter ;  con  and  cupio,  to  desire 
or  covet.] 

Lust ;  unlawful  or  irregular  desire  of  sexual 
pleasure.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  coveting  of 
carnal  things,  or  an  irregular  appetite  for  worldly 
good  ;  inclination  for  unlawful  enjoyments. 

We  know  even  secret  concupiscence  to  be  sin.  Hooker. 

Sin,  taking  occasion  by  [lie  commandment,  wrought  in  me  all 
manner  of  concupiscence. — Rom.  vn. 
CON-CO'PIS-CENT,  a.    Desirous  of  unlawful  pleas- 


CON 

4.  Agreement;  consent;  appiobation.    See  No.  2. 

5.  Agreement  or  consent,  implying  joint  aid  or 

nun  Hint  ion  of  power  or  inriuence. 


6.  A  meeting,  as  of 
iplying  equality  in  different  pe'rso 
concurrence  of  jurisdiction  in  two 
€ON-C.UR'REN-CY,  n.  The  same  a 
€ON-eUR'RENT,  a.  Meeting  ;  unit 
ng;  acting  in  conjunction  ;  agree 
ict;  contributing  to  the  same  ev< 
srating  with. 

I  join  willi  these  laws  the  pprsonal  prese 


is  or  bodies  ;  as, 
different  courts. 

S  CONCUKKENCE. 

ing  ;  accompany- 
ing in  the  same 
nt  or  effect   op- 


concomitant. 


ihiili 


CON  eU-PIS-CEN'TIAL, 

€ON-eC'PIS-CI-BLE,  < 
enjoyment  of  carnal 
taininent  of  pleasure  i 


\UU 


Exciting  or  impelling  to  the 
easure  ;  inclining  to  the  at- 
good  ;  as,  cuncupisahlc  appe- 
tite. South. 
euN-eUE1,  ».  t.     [L.  concurro,  to  run  together;  con 
and   curro,   to   run;    It.   concorrere;    Sp.  concurrirf 
Port,  concorrcr  ;  Fr.  concourir.] 

1.  To  meot  in  the  same  point ;  to  agree. 

Reason  and  sense  concur.  Temple. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  join  or  unite,  as  in  one  action  or 
opinion;  to  meet,  mind  with  mind;  as,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  concur  in  the  measure. 

It  has  with  before  the  person  with  whom  one 
agrees  ;  as,  Mr.  Burke  concurred  with  Lord  Chatham 
in  opinion. 

It  has  to  before  the  effect. 

Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use.  Pope. 

3.  To  unite  or  be  conjoined,  with  the  consequen- 
tial sense  of  aiding,  or  contributing  power  or  in- 
fluence to  a  common  object;  as,  various  causes  may 
concur  in  the  changes  of  temperature. 

€ON-€UR'RENCE,  n.  Ameetingor  coming  together; 
union  ;  conj 


We  ! 


I"  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade 


Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  ol  mind, 

And  his  concurrent  (lame,  that  blew  my  fire.  Dryden. 

2.  Conjoined 

There  is  no  difference 

rant,  hut  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.    Bacon 

3.  Joint  ami  equal  ;  existing  together  and  operat- 
ing on  the  same  objects.  The  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  the  States,  have,  in  some  cases, 
concurrent   jurisdiction. 

CON-CUR'RENT,  n.  That  which  concurs;  joint  or 
contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary  concur- 
rente— tini-\  industry,  and  famines.       Decay  of  Picly. 

€ON-CUR'RENT-LY,  adv.  With  concurrence ;  unit- 
edly. 

€ON-eUR'RING,  ppr.  or  a.  Meeting  in  the  same 
point;  agreeing;  running  or  acting  together;  unit- 
ing in  action  ;  contributing  to  the  same  event  or 
effect ;  consenting. 

A  concurring  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  which, 
being  laid  on  another,  exactly  meets  every  part  of  it, 
or  one  which  corresponds  with  it  in  all  its  parts. 

CON-eUS-SA'TlON,  n.  [See  Concussion.]  A  vio- 
lent shock  or  agitation. 

COX-CljS'HA'li,  (Run  kust',)  n.    Shaken. 

€ON-€US'SION,  (kon-kush'un,)  «.t  [L.  concussio, 
from  concutio,  to  shake,  from  con  and  quatio,  quasso, 
to  shake  or  shatter.  From  the  sense  of  discutio  and 
percutio,  we  may  infer  that  the  primary  sense  is  to 
beat,  to  strike,  or  to  beat  in  pieces,  to  bruise,  to  beat 
down,  Fr.  cusscr,  Eng.  to  quash,  L.  ceedo,  cudo.  See 
Class  Gd,  No.  38,  40,  76,  and  Class  Gs,  No.  17. 

1.  The  act  of  shaking,  particularly  and  properly 
by  the  stroke  or  impulse  of  another  body. 

It  is  believed  that  i!ie;u  ringine:  nl  be  IN,  in  populous  cities,  hath 
dissipated  pesu.cni  air,  winch  may  be  fi  um  the  condition 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken  ;  a  shock  ;  as,  the 
concussion  of  the  brain  by  a  stroke.  It  is  used  also 
for  shaking  or  agitation  in  general ;  as,  the  concus- 
sion of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

€ON-€US'Sl  VE,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
shaking.  Johnson. 

COND,  v.  t.  [Fr.  conduirc.\  In  seamen's  language,  to 
conduct  a  ship;  to  direct  the  man  at  the  helm  how 
to  steer.  Bailey.     Encye. 

CON-DEMN',  (kon-dem',)  v.  U  [L.  condemno  ;  con 
and  damno,  to  condemn,  to  disapprove,  to  doom,  to 
devote  ;  It.  condannare,  dannarc  ;  Port,  condenar;  Sp. 
id. ;  Fr.  condamnar  ;  Arm.  coudauni ;  D.  doemen,  ver- 
doeinen',  G.  verdamnien  ;  Sw.  dviuu,  fbrd'dma  ;  Dan. 
d'Jmmer,fordbmmer  ;  Sax.  demon,  fordeman,  to  deem, 
to  doom,  to  judge,  to  condemn.  See  Damn,  Deem, 
Doom.  I 

1.  To  pronounce  to  be  utterly  wrong ;  to  utter  a 
sentence  of  disapprobation   against  ;  to 
blame.     But  the  word  often   expresses  more  than 
censure  or  blame,  and  seems  to  include  the  idea  of 
utter  rejection  ;  as,  to  condemn  heretical  opinions  ; 
condemn  one's  conduct. 

We  condemn  mistakes  with  asperity, 
with  gentleness. 

2.  To  determine  or  judge  to  b< 
to  disallow  ;  to  disapprove. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
ward  God. — 1  John  ili. 

3.  To  witness  against;  to  show  or  provt  to  be 
wrong,  or  guilty,  by  acontrary  practice. 

The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  genera- 
tion, and  shall  condemn  it.— iMatl.  in. 

4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty  ;  to  sentence  to  pun- 
ishment;  to  utter  sentence  against  judicially;  to 
doom  ;  opposed  to  acquit  or  absolve ;  with  to  before 
the  penally. 

The  son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  uuto  the  ch 
unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  1 


2.  A  meeting  of  minds ;  agreement  in  opinioi 
union  in  design  ;  implying  joint  ajiprohation. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concurrrr 
of  nobles  and  people.  Swift 

3.  A  meeting  or  conjunction,  whether  casual  or 
intended  ;  combination  of  agents,  circumstances,  or 

i  of  thinga.     Crash! 


Buckminster. 

wrong,  or  guilty ; 


!  confidence  to- 


5.  To  doom  or 
And  the  king-  of  Egy 


iie't  rondrmnrd. — John  iii. 

pay  a  fine  ;  to  fine. 
condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred 


;e  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for 
s,  the  ship  was  condemned  as  not 


6.  To   ju 

or  service  ; 
worthy. 

7.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited  ;  as,  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  were  condemned. 
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€ON-DEM'NA-BLE    a.     That  may  be  condemned  ; 

blamable  ;  culpabls.  Brown. 

€ON-DEM-NA"i'ION,  n.     [L.  condemnatio.]     The  act 
of  condemning  ;  the   judicial    act  of  declaring   one 
guilty,  and  dooming  him  to  punishment. 
For  the  judgment  was  by  01 
2.  The  state  of  being  condemned 


Luke  xxiii. 

tuse  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of  condem- 


:nse.]  Capable 
impressed  into  a 
close,  compact 

se.]     To   con- 


3.  The 

nation.     John  iii. 

eON-DEM'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Condemning ;  bearing  con- 
demnation or  censure  ;  as,  a  condemnatory  sentence 
or  decree. 

€ON-DEiMN'£D,  (kon-demd')  pp.  or  a.  Censured  ; 
pronounced  to  be  wrong,  guilty,  worthless,  or  for- 
feited ;  adjudged  or  sentenced  to  punishment. 

CON-DEM'NER,  n.     ( )ne  who  condemns  or  censures. 

€ON-DEM'NING,ppr.  or  a.  Censuring  ;  disallowing  ; 
pronouncing  to  be  wrong,  guilty,  worthless,  or  for- 
feited ;  sentencing  in  punishment. 

eo\-I)EXS'A-BLE,  a.      [See  C 
of  being  condensed  ;  that  may 
smaller   compass,   and  into   a 
state:  as,  vapor  is  ctindciisiiln'c. 

CON-DENS'ATE,  v.  t.     [See  Ci 

dense  ;  to  compress  into  a  closer  form  ;  to  cause  to 
take  a  mort  compact  state  ;  to  make  more  dense. 

€ON-DENS'ATE,  v.  i.  To  become  more  dense,  close, 
or  hard. 

eON-DENS'ATE,o.  Made  dense  ;  condensed;  made 
mure  close  or  compact.  Peacham. 

€ON-DENS'A-TED,   pp.      Condensed  ;    made    more 

€ON-DENS'A-TING,  ppr.  Making  more  close  or 
compact. 

CON-DEN-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  condensatio.  See  Con- 
dense.] 

The  act  of  making  more  dense  or  compact ;  or  the 
act  of  causing  the  parts  that  compose  a  body  to  ap- 
proach or  unite  more  closely,  either  by  mechanical 
pressure  or  by  a  natural  process  ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed.  Dew  and  clouds  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapor.  It  is  opposed  to 
rarefaction  and  expansion.  Condensation  is  applica- 
ble to  any  compressible  matter ;  and  from  condensa- 
tion proceeds  increased  Ininln ess,  solidity,  and  weight. 

€ON-DENS'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  a  power  or  tendency 
to  condense. 

CON-DENSE',  (kon-dens',)  v.  t.  [L.  condenso  ;  con 
and  denso,  to  make  thick  or  close;  It.  condensare; 
Sp.  and  Port,  coiitlensur;  Fr.  condenser.     See  Dense.] 

1.  To  make  more  close,  thick,  ov  compact ;  to  cause 
the  particles  of  a  body  to  approach,  or  to  unite  more 
closely,  e;ther  by  their  own  attraction  or  affinity,  or 
by  mechanical  force.  Thus  vapor  is  said  to  be  con- 
densed into  water  by  the  application  of  cold  ;  and  air 
is  condensed  in  a  tube  by  pressure.  Hence  the  word 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  compress. 

2.  To  make  thick  ;  to  inspissate  ;  applied  to  soft, 
compressible  snbstancesi 

3.  To  compress  into  a  smaller  compass,  or  into  a 
close  body  ;  to  crowd  ;  applied  to  separate  individuals. 
Thus  we  say,  to  condense  ideas  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass. Dryden. 

€ON-DENSE',  v.  i.  To  become  close  or  more  com- 
pact, as  the  particles  of  a  body  ;  to  approach  or  unite 
more  closely  ;  to  grow  thick. 

Vapors  condense  and  coalcsc"  imu  small  parcels.        Newton. 

CONDENSE',  a.  Close  in  texture  or  composition  : 
compact;  firm;  dense  ;  condensated.  [See  Dense. 
which  is  generally  used.]  Milton. 

CON-DENS'£D,  (kon-denst',)  ;i/i.  or  a.  Made  dense. 
or  more  close  in  parts  ;  made  or  become  compact 
compressed  into  a  narrower  compass. 

CON-DENS'ER,  n.  A  pneumatic  engine  or  syringe, 
in  which  air  or  other  elastic  lluids  may  be  compressed. 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  movable  piston 
to  force  the  air  into  a  receiver,  and  a  valve  to  prevent 
the  air  from  escaping.  Encyc. 

2.  A  vessel,  or  part  of  machinery,  in  which  aqueous 
or  spirituous  vapors  are  reduced  lo  a  liquid  form.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  injecting  a  quantity  of  cole" 
water  int'  the  condenser,  as  in  that  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, orb  i  immersing  tlie  condenser  in  another  vessel 
through  which  cold  u  nierconiin.inilv  flows.-  Hcbert, 

€ON-DENS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  more  close  oi 
compact. 

CON-DENS'I-TY,  a.  The  state  of  being  condensed  ; 
denseness  ;  density.     [Tit e  latter  arc  generally  used.] 

eOND'ER,  n.     [Fr.  eonduire  ;  L.  conduco.     See'CoND.1 

1.  A  person  who  stands  upon  a  cliff,  or  elevated 
part  of  the  sea-coast,  in  the  time  of  the  herring  fis] 
cry,  to  point  out  to  the  fishermen,  by  signs,  the  course 
of  the  shoals  of  fish.  Cowel. 

2.  One  who  gives  directions  to  a  helmsman  how 
lo  steer  the  ship.  Encyc. 

fc'ON-DE-SCENCE',  n.    Descent  from  superiority. 
fc'ON-DE-SCEND'.  v.  i.     [It.  condcscendcre  ;  Sp.  conde- 

scender ;  Fr.  condcscendrc  ;  con  and  L.  descendo.     See 

Descend.] 


1.  To  descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rai 
or  dignity,  to  do  some  act  to  an  inferior,  whi 
strict  justice  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility  do  r; 
require.  Hence,  to  submit  or  yield,  as  to  an  inferii 
implying  an  occasional  relinquishment  of  distinctic 

2.  To  recede  from  one's  rights  in  negotiation, 
common  intercourse,  to  do  some  act,  which  str 

justice  does  not  require. 


In  er  irinns  cl-mnici  ,  ,l,„s  cimdescend, 

('ii  th'-sr-  (-.jndhkiiis,  iu  become  your  friend.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stoop  or  descend ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  im- 
plying a  relinquishment  of  rank,  or  dignity  of  char- 
'nking  into  debasement. 


.  and 


)  broke. 


of  life  ;  receding 


Will  condescend  u.  such  ,,l,snr,l  commands  ?  Afilton. 

€ON-DE-SCEND'ENCE,  n.  A  voluntary  yielding  o 
submission  to  an  inferior. 

CONDESCENDING,  ppr.     Descend,      ,Y,,:n    ie,,s 
or   distinction   in  the  intercom-: 
from  righis  or  claims  ;   yielding, 
2.  a.     Yielding  to  inferiors  ;  courteous  ;  obliging, 

CON-DE-SCEND'ING-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  yielding 
to  inferiors  ;  with  voluntary  submission;  by  way  of 
kind  concession  ;  courteously.  Atttrbury. 

eON-DE-SCEN'SION,  n.  Voluntary  descent  from 
rank,  dignity,  or  just  claims;  relinquishment  of  strict 
right  ;  submission  to  inferiors  in  graining  requests  or 
performing  acts  which  strict  justice  does  not  require. 
Hence,  courtesy. 

It  forbids  pride    ,..,!  comma.,  is   h.nutli.y,  modesty,  and  conde- 
ecension  to  otliers.  Tillolson. 

Raphael,  .iinul.t  Ins  [,:-.., Icriess,  sl.n.vs  sncl.  a  dignity  and  rim- 
iLscci  ision    ,,,  ail    Ins  l.-havini,  as  an'  sinl.ible  t,,  a  sun, nor 


€ON-DE-SCEN'SIVE,  a.    Condescending;  courteous. 


CON-DIGN',  (kon-dlne',)  a.     [L.  condignus ;  con  and 
dignus,  worthy.     See  Dignity.] 

1.  Deservetl  ;  merited  ;  suitable  ;  applied  usually  to 
punishment;  as,  the  malefactor  has  suffered  condign 
punishment. 

2.  Worthy  ;  merited  ;  as,  condign  praise, 
e,  seldom  used.]       [, 


Spenser.     Shah. 
t.     1 

ity,  the  merit  of  human  actions,  which   claims  r 

ward  on  the  score  of  justice.  Mitner. 

eON-I)IG,NT'LV,(kon-<lin,'lv,)n,/«.  According  to  merit. 

€ON-DIGi\'NESS,  (kon-dine'ness,)  «.  Agreeableiiess 

to  deserts  ;  suitabl. 
CON'Dl-MENT,  n.     [L.  condimentum,  from  condio,  to 
season,  pickle,  or  preserve.] 

Seasoning;  sauce,  that  which  is  used  to  give  relish 
to  meat  or  other  food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste. 

As  for  radish  an  1  Hi"  like,  lin.y  are  lo,  cundiiiients,  and  not  for 
nourishment.  Bacon, 

€ON-DIS-CI'PLE,  n.     [h.  condiscipulus ;  con  and  dis- 
cipulus.     See  Disciple.] 

A  school-fellow  ;  a  learner  in  the  same  school,  or 
under  the  same  instructor. 
CON-RITE',  v.  t.     [L.  condio,  condition.} 

To  prepare  ami  preserve  with  sugar,  salt,  spices,  or 
the  like  ;  to  pickle  ,  as,  to  cmdite  pears,  pi  inns,  quinces, 
mushrooms,  itc.  [Little  mcd.]  Oreio.  Tar/lor. 
GON-DITE'MENT,  n.  A  composition  of  conserves, 
powders,  and  spices,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary, 
[Little  used.]  Bailey. 

€ON-DlT'ING,/i/ir.  Preserving.    [Little used.]   drew. 
eON-DI"TION,  (kon-dish'un,)  n.  t  [L.  conditio,  from 
condo,  to  build  or  make  ;  to  ordain  ;  propcrh 
or  fix,  or  to  set  together,  or  in  order 
give  ;  properly,  to  send.] 

1.  State;  a  particular  mode  of  being ;  applied  to 
external  circumstances,  to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  and  it 
things.  We  speak  of  a  good  condition,  or  a  had  con 
dition,  in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  health  and  sickness  ;  in  reference  to  a  cheer- 
ful or  depressed  disposition  of  mind  ;  and 
reference  to  a  sound  or  broken,  perishing  state  of 
things.  The  word  signifies  a  setting  or  fixing,  and 
has  a  very  general  and  indefinite  application,  coin 
ciding  nearly  with  state,  from  sto,  to  stand,  and  dc 
notes  that  particular  frame,  form,  mode,  or  dispos: 
tion,  iu  which  a  thing  exists,  at  any  given  time,  i 
man  is  in  a  good  condition,  when  he  is  thriving.  I 
nation  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  burdened 
with  taxes,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  war. 
poor  man  is  in  a  humble  condition.  Religion  affords 
consolation  to  man  in  every  condition  of  life.  E 
hortations  should  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 

Condition,  cirmm-cno',  is  not  Oe  thing; 

Bliss  is  th,-  same  in  subject  or  iu  king.  Pope. 

2.  Quality  ;  property  ;  attribute. 

It  seemed    lo  us  ,,  condition  :.,,,!    ,,r,,|„-r,y  ,,f  divine  power*  ill. 
beings  lo  l„-  lii  1,1'  n  and  ,,,,e„  ,.  lo  oil„ns.  Bacon. 


ml  do". 


3.  State  of  tl:  mind  :  temper,  temperament;  com- 
plexion.    [See  No.  1.]  Shuk. 

4.  Moral  quality  ;  virtue  or  vice.     Raleigh.     South. 
[  T/iesesenses,  however,  fall  within  the  first  definition.] 

5.  Rank,  thai  is,  state  with  respect  to  the  orders  or 
grades  of  society,  or  to  property  ;  as,  persons  of  the 
best  condition.  Clarendon. 

6.  Terms  of  a  contract  or  covenant ;  stipulation  ; 
that  is,  that  which  is  set,  fixed,  established,  or  pro- 
posed.    What  are  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Make  our  conditions  will.  .,..  ,:  ,pm---  kiut-.  Dryden. 

7.  A  clause  in  a  bond,  or  other  contract,  containing 
terms  or  a  stipulation  that  it  is  to  be  performed,  and, 
in  case  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is  to  be  in- 
curred. 

8.  Terms  given  or  provided,  as  the  ground  of  some- 
thing else  ;  that  which  is  established,  or  to  be  dune, 
or  to  happen,  as  requisite  to  another  act ;  as,  I  will 
pay  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  you  will  engage  to 
refund  it. 

9.  That  which  must  exist,  as  the  ground  or  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  something  else. 

eON-DI"TION„(kon-dish'un,)  v.  i.    To  make  terms  ; 

to  stipulate  ;  as,  it  is  one  thing  to  condition  for  a  good 

office,  and  another  to  execute  it. 
CON-DI"TION,  v  t.    To  contraet ;  to  stipulate. 

It  was  conditioned  l.-.ween    -S.lorn    and    Titan,  that    Saturn 

€ON-DI"TION-AL,  a.  Containing  or  depending  on  a 
condition  or  conditions  ;  made  with  limitations  ;  not 
absolute  ;  made  or  granted  on  certain  terms.  A  con- 
ditional  promise  is  one  which  is  to  be  performed  when 
something  else  stipulated  is  done  or  has  taken  place. 
Aconditional  fee,  in  lair,  is  one  which  is  granted  upon 
condition  that,  if  the  donee  shall  die  without  such  par- 
ticular heirs  as  are  specified,  the  estate  shall  revert  to 
the  donor.  Hence  it  is  a  fee  restrained  to  particular 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

2.  In  grammar  and  logic,  expressing  a  condition  or 
supposition  ;  as,  a  conditional  word,  mode,  or  tense  ; 
a  conditional  syllogism. 

€ON-DI"TION-AL,  n.     A  limitation.  Bacon. 

€0N-DI"T10N-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conditional,  or  limited  ;  limitation  by  certain  terms. 

€ON-DI"TION-AL-LY,  ado.  With  certain  limita- 
tions ;  on  particular  terms  or  stipulations ;  not  abso 
lutely  or  positively. 

We  see   lar^c   )  r  l,-rm,-,,K  len.l'-red   to    him,  but  conditionally, 
upon  his  doing  wicked  offices.  SoutJi. 

CON-DI"TION-A-RY,  f-dish'un-,)  a.       Conditional  , 

stipulated.     [Not  used.]  Norris. 

CON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.    Conditional  ;  established  on 

certain  terms,     f Not  used.]  Hammond. 

CON-DC'TION-ATE,  v.  t.     To  qualify;   to  regulate 

[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

€ON-DI"T[ON-£n,  (kon-dish'und,)  pp.     Stipulated  ; 

containing  terms  to  he  performed. 
2.  a.    Having  a  certain   state  or  qualities.    This 

word  is  usually  preceded   by  some  qualifying  term  ; 

as,  ijiiiid  ■riiiiiiitii'rrd.  ill-r,n/i/it'><;ird,  br.t-nindltioiiril. 

€ON-DI"TION-Ii\G,  ppr.  Making  terms  or  conditions 

in  stipulations. 
CON-DI"T10N-LY,   adv.     On   certain  terms.     [Not 


Sid 


A  repository  for  holding  things. 
eON-DO'LA-TO-RY,  o.     Expressing  condolence. 
CON-DoLE',  ».  i.     [L.  condolco ;  con,  with,  and  dolco, 
to  ache,  or  to  grieve.] 


It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  for  whom 
we  feel  grief. 
CON-DoLE',  v.  t.    To  lament  or  bewail  with  another, 
or  on  account  of  another's  misfortune.     [  Unusual.] 

Why  should  our  noet  petition  Isis   for  her  safe  delivery,  and  af- 

CON-DoLE'MENT,  n.    Grief;   pain  of  mind  at  an- 
other's loss  or  misfortune  ;  sorrow;  mourning.   Shak. 
€ON-no'LENCE,  n.     Pain  of  mind,  or  grief  excited 
bv  the  distress  or  misfortune  of  another.    Arbuthnot. 
€ON-DoL'ER,  n.     One  who  condoles. 
CON-DoI/ING.  ppr.     Grieving  at  another's  distress. 
CON-DoL'ING,  71.     Expression  of  grief  for  another's 
loss. 

l  animal  of  the  sen  kind,  a-  large 
gray  color.       Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist, 
It  is  a  species  of  antelone.  the  A.  strci -iceros. 
€ON-DO-NA'TIOx\,  >i.     [L.  condono.] 

The  act  of  pardoning.     [Little  used.] 
CON'DOR,  b.    A  large  bird,  of  tl.e  genus  t-ultur,  found 
in   the  most  elevated   parts  of  trie  Andes,  in  South 
America.     It  flies  higher  than  any  other  bird.     The 
reports  of  its  size  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

CON-DPCE',  v.  i.     [L.  conduco ;  con  and  duco,  to  lead  ; 
Sp.  conducir  ;  It.  condurre.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  Mf.TE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  — N5TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  &.c  Piiloi-bd  lllii.tti-itiiiins. 
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CON 


CON 


To  lead  or  tend  :  to  contribute  ;  followed  by  to. 

To  conduce  to,  includes  tbe  sense  of  aiding,  tending 
to  produce,  or  furnishing  tbe  means  ;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  equivalent  io  j/myno/',  advance,  or  further. 
.  Virtue  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Religion 
conduces  to  temporal  bappiuess.  Temperance  conduces 
to  health  and  long  life. 
In  the  transitive  sense,  to  conduct,  it  is  not  author- 

eON-DOCE'MENT,  n.    A  leading  or  tending  to  ;  ten- 
dency. Gregory. 

CON-Dfj'CENT,  a.    Tending  or  contributing  to.  Laud. 

CON-DO'CI-BLE,  a.     [L.  couducibilis.] 

Leading  or  tending  to  ;  having  the  power  of  con- 
ducing ;  having  a  tendency  to  promote  or  forward. 


conducible 

Benlley. 
[This  word  is  less  used  [hall  CONDUCIVE.] 

GON-DO'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  leading  or 
contributing  to  any  end.  More. 

eON-Du'CI-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  to  promote. 

eON-DO'ClNG,  ppr.    Tending  or  contributing. 

eON-DO'CIVE,  a.  That  may  conduce  or  contribute  ; 
having  a  tendency  to  promote. 


€ON-D0'CIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  conducing 
or  tending  to  promote.  Boyle. 

CON'DUeT,  H.t  [Sp.  conducta;  It.  condotta;  Fr.  con- 
duits; from  the  L.  coiiductus,  but  witii  a  different 
sense,  from   conduco,   to   lead ;    con  and  duco.     See 


Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art. 

2.  The  act  of  convoying  or  guarding;  guidance,  or 
bringing  along  under  protection.  Sluik. 

3.  Guard  on  the  way ;  convoy  ;  escort.         Shak. 
[These  senses  ore  nam  unusual,  though  not  improper.] 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  personal  behavior;  course  of 
actions;  deportment;  applicable  equally  to  a  good  or 
bad  course  of  actions  :  as,  laudabl  -  conduct;  detestable 
conduct.  The  word  seems  originally  to  have  been 
followed  with  life,  unions,  affairs,  or  other  term  ;  as, 
the  conduct  of  life :  the  conduct  of  actions  ;  that  is,  the 
leading  along  of  life  or  actions. 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  'life  appears.  '  Dryden. 

But,  by  custom,  randan  alone  is  now  used  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  behavior,  or  course  of  life  and  man- 
ners. 

5.  Exact  behavior  ;  regular  life.  [Unusual.']    Swift. 

6.  Management;  mode  of  carrying  on. 

Christianity  lian  hiinmni/e'l  Oi"  raiuluel  nf  war.  Paley. 

7.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appointed  to  read 
prayers  at  Eton  College,  in  England.  Mason. 

CON-DUCT",  v.  L  [Sp.  conducir;  Port,  conduxir,  to 
conduct,  and  to  conduce  ;  Fr.  conduire  ;  It.  condurrc: 
L.  conduco.  But  the  English  verb  is  from  the  noun 
conduct,  or  the  Latin  participle.] 

1.  To  lead;  to  bring  along;  to  guide;  to  accom- 
pany and  show  the  way. 

And  Jndah  came  lo  Gibral,  to  conduct  the  king  over  Jordan.— 

2.  To  lead  ;  to  direct  or  point  out  the  way ;  as, 
the  precepts  of  Christ  will  conduct  us  to  happiness. 

3.  To  lead  ;  to  usher  in ;  to  introduce  ;  to  attend 
hi  civility. 

Pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 

Into  our  presence.  "  Slink. 

4.  To  give  a  direction  to;  to  manage;  applied  to 
tilings;  as,  the  farmer  conducts  his  affairs  with  pru- 
dence. 

5.  To  lead,  as  a  commander ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ; 
to  command  ;  as,  to  conduct  an  army  or  a  division  of 
troops. 

C.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  conduct  one's 
self,  is  to  behave.  Hence,  by  a  customary  omission 
of  the  pronoun,  to  conduct,  in  an  intransitive  sense, 
is  to  behave;  to  direct  personal  actions.     [See  the 


way. 


escort ;  to  accompany  and  protect  on   the 


eON-DUCT'ED,  pp.     Led  ;  guided  ;    directed  ;  intro- 
duced ;  commanded  ;  managed. 

eON-DUCT-l-lllI/l-TY,  „.     Capability  of  being  con- 
ducted ;  as,  (he  rondnrtibilihi  of  lit-  electric  fluid. 

€0N-DUCT'1NG,    ppr.   or   a.      Leading;    escorting; 
introducing;  commanding;  behaving;  mana"in<». 

eON-DUe'TION,  n.     The  act  of  training  up.    [JVot  in 
use.]  g4  Jonson. 

2.  Transmission  through  or  by  means  of  a  con- 
ductor. Henry's  Client. 

eON-_DU€-TI''TTOTJSl  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  conduclitius, 


conduco,  to  hire.] 
Hired  ;  employed  for  wages. 
eON-DUeT'IVE.a.     Directing;  leading; 


..-'Hi  are. 


eON-DUCT'OR,  n.     A   leader  ;   a   guide  ;    one   who 
goes  before  or  accompanies,  and  shows  the  way. 

2.  A  chief ;  a  commander ;  one  who  leads  an  army 
or  a  people. 

3.  A  director;  a  manager  :  a  superintendent;  as, 
the  conductor  of  a  railroad  train. 


4.  In  surgery, 


vhich 


rect  the  knife  in  caning  for  the  stone,  and  in  laying 
up  sinuses  and  fistulas  ;  also,  a  machine  to  secure  a 
fractured  limb.  Coze.     Encyc. 

5.  In  physics,  a  substance  which  forms  a  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  some  other  substance  or  fluid, 
particularly  of  heat  or  electricity.     Hence, 

6.  A  metallic  rod  erect,  d  by  buildings  or  in  ships, 
to  conduct  lightning  to  the  earth  or  water,  and  pro- 
tect the  building  from  its  effects. 

€ONDU€T'0-RY,  a.  Having  the  property  of  con- 
dueling. 

€QN-DU€T'RESS,  n.  A  female  who  leads  or  di- 
rect:; ;  a  directress. 

CON'DUIT,  (kon'dit,)  n.  [Fr.  conduit,  the  participl  i 
of  conduire,  L.  conducere,  to  conduct ;  Sp.  conducto 
It.  condotto  ;  Fcrt.  conducta.] 

■  1.  In  ancient  arcinUcture,  a  narrow  passage,  usually 
under  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communica- 
tion between  apartments.  Brando. 

2.  A  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water  ; 
an  aqueduct.  Conduits  are  made  of  lead,  stone, 
cast  iron,  wood,  &c,  above  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

3.  A  vessel  that  conveys  the  blood  or  other  fluid. 

The  conduits  of  my  blood.  Shak. 

4.  A  conductor. 


sink,  sewer,  or  drain. 

€ON-Du'PLI-eATE,  a.  [L.  conduplicatus,  from  con- 
duplico,  to  double  or  fold;  con  and  duplico.  See 
Dourle.] 

Doubled  or  foldetl  over  or  together,  as  the  leaves  of 
a  bud.  Martyn. 

eON-DO'PLI-eATE,  v.t.  To  double;  to  fold  together. 

eON-Du'PLI-CA-TED,  a.     Doubled  ;  folded  together. 

CON-DU-PLI-Ca'TION,  n.     [L.  condupltcatio.] 

A  doubling  ;  a  duplicate.  Johnson. 

€ON'DYLE,  (kon'dil,)  n.  [L.  condylus;  Gr.  «ovr\v\oc.] 
A  protuberance  on  the  end  of  a  bone ;  a  knot,  or 
joint  ;  a  knuckle.  Coze. 

€ON'DYL-OID,  a.  [Gr.  KdvlvXoc  and  £ir!oc,  form.] 
The  condyloid  process  is  the  posterior  protuber- 
ance at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jayv  ;  an  oblong 
rounded  head,  which  is  received  into  the  fossa  of 
tile  temporal  bone,  forming  a  movable  articulation. 
The  anterior  is  called  the  coronoid  process.    Encyc. 

eON'DYL-OID,  n.  The  apophysis  of  a  bone  ;  the 
projecting  soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone.  Coze. 

€ON'DYL-OPE,       )  n.     [Gr.   kovuoXos,  a  joint,  and 

CON-DYL'O-POD,  j      irons,  foot.] 

A  general  term  applial  by  Cuvier  to  insects,  Crus- 
tacea, and  spiders,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
articulated  animals  with  jointed  feet.  Dana. 

€oNE,  n.  [Fr.  cone ;  It.  and  Sp.  cono  ;  from  L.  conus  ; 
Gr.  Kovtos ;  W.  con,  that  whieh  shoots  to  a  point, 
from  extending  ;  W.  connyn,  a  tail ;  conyn,  a  stalk  ; 
cono,  a  spruce  fellow.  It  coincides  in  radical  sense 
with  the  root  of  can  and  begin.] 

1.  A  solid  body  or  figure  having  a  circle  for  its 
base,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  vertex,  like 

2.  In  botany,  the  conical  fruit  of  several  evergreen 
trees,  as  of  the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress.  It  is 
composed  of  woody  scales,  usually  opening,  and  has 
a  seed  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  Martyn. 

A  cone  of  rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  rays  of 
light  which  proceed  from  a  radiant  point  and  fall 
upon  a  given  surface,  as  of  a  glass.  Barlow.  Brands. 
A  right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle 
about  one  of  its  sides.  Brando. 

An  oblique  or  scalene  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is   in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  its  base,  and  its  sitles  unequal. 
eO-NE'INE.     SeeCoMUNA.  [Bailey.     Brando. 

Co'NE-PaTE,  j  n.      The  M.-vican  popular  name  of  an 
€o'NE-PATL,  j      animal  of  the  weasel  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, resembling  the  polecat  m  form  and  size,  and  in  its 
fetid  stench.   It  is  the  Mephitis  Americana,  commonly 
called  skunk  in  New  England. 
CoNE'-SHaP-A'D,  (-shapt,)  a.     Having  the  form  of  a 
C.O'NEY.     See  Cony.  [cone. 

€ON-FAB'U-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  confabulor  ;  con  and/ao- 
ulor,  to  tell.     See  Facile.] 
To  talk  familiarly  together  ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no.     [Little  used.]  Coutper. 

CON-FA  B-tf-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  confabulatio.] 

Familiar  talk  ;  easy,  unrestrained,  unceremonious 
conversation.    Familiarly  abridged  into  confab.  [JVot 
an  elegant  word,  and  little  used.] 
CON-FABTJ-LA-TO-RY,   a.     Belonging  to  familiar 
talk.     [Little  used.] 


CON 

eON-FA-MII/IAR,  (-fa-nul'yar,)  a.  Very  familiar. 
[JVot  in  use.) 

e<>M-FAR-RB-A'TION,K.  [L.  confarroatio  :  con  and 
farreo,  to  join  in  marriage  with  a  cak«,  from  far 
corn  or  meal.] 

The  solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  Romans, 
by  a  ceremony  in  which  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
tasted  a  cake  made  of  flour,  with  salt  and  water, 
called  far  or  panis  fiarreus,  in  presence  of  the  high 
priest  and  at  least  ten  witnesses.      Ayliffe.     Adam. 

€ON-FaT'ED,  a.     Fated  together.     [JVot  in  use.] 

€ON-FE€T',  v.  t.  To  make  sweetmeats.  [See  Com- 
fit.] 

CON'FECT,  n.     [L.  con.frct.vs,  confirm.     See  Comfit.] 
Something  prepared  with  sugar  or  honey,  as  fruit, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  like  ;  a  sweetmeat.      Harvey. 

CON-FECT'KO,  pp.     Made  into  sweetmeats. 

CON-FECT'ING,  ppr.     Making  into  sweetmeats. 

eON-FEC'TION,  n.  [L.  confectio,  from  confwio ;  con 
and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  Any  thing  prepared  with  sugar,  as  fruit;  a 
sweetmeat  ;  something  preserved.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  A  composition  or  mixture.  Bacon. 

3.  A  soft  electuary.  Encyc. 
CON-FEC'TION-ER,   n.      One   whose   occupation  is 

to  make,  or  to  sell,  sweetmeats,  &cc. 

Boyle.     Shak. 
[Cnnfeetiojirri!  in  this  sense  is  obsolete.] 
€ON-FECTION-ER-Y,  n.     A  place  for  sweetmeats  ; 

a   place  where  sweetmeats  and  similar  things  are 

made  or  sold. 
2.  Sweetmeats  in  general;  things  prepared  or  sold 

by  a  confectioner.  „ 

CON-FEC'TOR,  n.    [L.]     An  officer  in  the  Roman 

games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast  that 

was  dangerous.  Milntr. 

CON-FEC'TO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  art  of  making 

sweetmeats.  Beuuia. 

eON-FED'ER-A-CY,  n.     [Low  L.  confadcratio ;   con 

and  faderatio,  from  fiadus,  a  league-     See  Federal 

and  Wed.] 

1.  A  league  or  covenant ;  a  contract  between  two 
or  more  persons,  bodies  of  men  or  states,  combined 
in  support  of  each  other,  in  some  act  or  enterprise  ; 
mutual  engagement  ;  federal  compact. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 

A  c'-jajcdeiary  :A  ja  luces  to  check  innovation.  Anon. 

2.  The  persons,  states,  or  nations  united  by  a 
league. 

Virnl  iiis-;   \vi  ,i  ■'>■<  ■<!,,/<;.  'e^ii;  a"  erne   inm.  Dey.he.. 

3.  In  law,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act.  Encyc. 

€ON-FED'ER-ATE,  a.     [Low  L.  conf a  derates.] 

United  in  a  league  ;  allied  by  treaty  ;  engaged  in 
a  confederacy. 

These  were  confederate  with  Abram. — Gen.  *iv. 
Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim.  —  Is.  vii. 

€ON-FED'ER-ATE,  n.  One  who  is  united  with  oth 
ers  in  a  league  ;  a  person  or  nation  engaged  in  a  con- 
federacy ;  an  ally.  Shak.  Dryden. 
CON-FED'ER-aTE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  confederer ;  Low  L. 
confirdero.  But  the  Englb  h  verb  seems  to  be  directly 
from  the  adj-ctive,  supra.] 

To  unite  in  a  league  ;  to  join  in  a  mutual  contract 
or  covenant ;  as,  the  colonies  of  America  confeder- 
ated in  1776  ;  several  states  of  Europe  have  some- 
times confederated  fur  mutual  safety. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another's  minds ;  by  these 
they  covenant  and  confederate.  South. 

€ON-FED'ER-aTE,  v.  t.  To  unite  in  a  league  ;  to 
ally. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  conjederate.  Daniel. 

CON-FED'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     United  in  a  league. 
€ON-FED'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  a  league. 
CON-FED  ER-A'TION.  n.     [Fr.  confidential! :  It.  con 
federazionc ;  Low  L.  confiaileratio  ;  can  and  ftrderatio.' 

1.  The  act  of  confederating  ;  a  league  ;  a  compact 
for  mutual  support ;  alliance,  particularly  of  princes, 
nations,  or  states. 

The  three  princes  enter  into  a  strict  league  and  confederation. 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  are  sometimes 
called  the  confederation. 

CON-FER',  v.  i.  [Fr.  conficrer ;  It.  conferire;  Sp.  <am- 
fcrir;  L.  confic.ro  :  con  and  firm,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth, 
to  show,  to  declare.     See  Bear.] 

To  discourse  ;  to  converse  ;  to  consult  together  ; 
implying  conversation  on  some  serious  or  important 
subject,  in  distinction  from  mere  talk,  or  light,  famil- 
iar conversation  ;  followed  by  witiu 

Pestus  confcirctl  iriih  tin.'  council.  —  Acts  xxv. 
eON-FER',  ti.  f-t  To  give  or  bestow  ;  followed  by  on. 

Coronation  -fnfers  on  the  kins  no  royal  authority.        South. 

This  woi-  is  particularly  used  to  express  the  grant 
of  favors,  benefils,  and  privileges,  to  be  enjoyed,  or 
rights  which  are  to  be  permanent ;  as,  to  confer  on. 
one  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  to  coii/cr  a  title  or  an 
honor. 
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[This  sense,  though  genuine,  is  now  obsolete] 
3.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce  to;  that  is,  to  bring 
to.     The    closeness   of   parts   confers   much   to  the 
strength  of  the   union  ;   or,  intransitively,  confers  to 
the  strength  of  the  union.     [04s.]  Olanvillc. 

eON'FER-ENCJE,  ?i.t  [Fr.  conference;  Sp.  conferencia ; 
It.  co a ferenia.     See  C o  n f e b . ] 

1.  The  act  of  conversing  on  a  serious  subject ;  a 
discoursing  between  two  or  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  consultation,  or  deliberation  ;  formal 
discourse  ;  oral  discussion  ;  as,  the  ministers  had  a 
conference  at  Ratisbon. 


-Gal. 


2.  A  meeting  for  coiisultaiioti,  discussion,  or  in- 
struction. 

3.  Comparison  ;  examination  of  things  by  com- 
parison. 

The  mutual  conference  of  observations.     Tlje  conference  of  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture.  Hooker. 
[This  sense  is,  I  believe,  now  obsolete.] 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature, 
by  their  committee,  to  adjust  differences  respecting 
bills,  &c. 

5.  A  stated  meeting  of  preachers  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chinch,  for  transacting  business. 

€ON-FER'R£D,  pp.     Given  ;  imparted  ;  bestowed. 

CON-FER'RER,  re.  One  who  confers;  one  who  con- 
verses ;  one  who*bestows. 

eON-FER'RING,  ppr.     Conversing  together  ;  bestow- 

eON-FER'RING,  n.     The  act  of  bestowing.  [ing. 

2.  Comparison  ;  examination. 

€ON-FER-R0'MIN-A-TED,  a.     Sodered  together. 
Hooker. 

CON-FER'VA,  n.  ;j>Z.  Conferva.  [L.]  In  botany, the 
name  of  an  extensive  section  of  the  Mgm,  consisting 
of  simple,  tubular,  jointed  water-weeds.      P.  Cyc. 

CON-FESS',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  confesser;  It.  covfessare;  Sp. 
confesar  ;  Port,  confessor  ;  front  L.  ronfiteor,  confessum  ; 
con  andfateor,  to  own  or  acknowledge  ;  Ir.  faoisdin.] 

1.  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow,  as  a  crime,  a 
fault,  a  charge,  a  debt,  or  something  that  is  against 
one's  interest  or  reputation  ;  as,  I  confess  the  argu- 
ment against  me  is  goal,  and  not  easily  refuted  ;  let 
us  frankly  confess  our  sins. 

Human  laolts  with  huuiiii  eaief  confess.  Prior. 

"  Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sins,"  used  by  Shak- 
speare,  is  not  legitimate,  unless  in  the  sense  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  acknowledge 
sins  and  faults  to  a  priest ;  to  disclose  the  state  of  the 
conscience  to  a  priest,  in  private,  with  a  view  to  ab- 
solution ;  sometimes  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  beautiful  votary  confessed,  herself  la  this  celebrat-d  father. 


Whoever  Khali  cnujess  n.r  I  Wore  men. —  Matt.  X. 

4.  To  own   and  acknowledge,  as   true   disciples, 
friends,  or  children. 

Him  will   1  confess  before  my   Father  who  is  in   heaven.— 
Matt.x. 

5.  To  own  ;  to  acknowledge  ;  to  declare  to  be  true, 
or  to  admit  or  assent  to  in  words  ;  opposed  to  deny. 
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6.  To  show  by  the  effect ;  to  prove ;  to  attest. 

Tall,  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mold.  Pope. 

7.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of  another ; 
as,  the  priest  confessed  the  nuns. 

CON-FESS',  v.  i.  To  make  confession  ;  to  disclose 
faults,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience ;  as,  this  man 
went  to  the  priest  to  confess. 

CON-FESS' ANT,  n.     One  who  confesses  to  a  priest. 
Bacon. 

GON-FESS'A-RY,  n.  One  who  makes  a  confession. 
[Mot  used.]  Hall. 

CON-FESS'ISD,  (kon-fest',)  pp.  or  a.  Owned  ;  ac- 
knowledged ;  declared  to  be  true  ;  admitted  in  words; 
avowed  .  admitted  to  disclose  to  a  priest. 

CON-FESS'ED-LY,  adv.  By  confession  or  acknowl- 
edgment ;  avowedly  ;  undeniably.  Demosthenes 
was  confessedly  the  greatest  orator  in  Greece. 

2.  With  avowed  purpose  ;  as,  his  object  was  con- 
fessedly to  secure  to  himself  a  benefice. 

GON-FESS'ING,  ppr.  Owning  ;  avowing  ;  declaring 
to  be  true  or  real  ;  granting  or  admitting  by  assent  ; 
receiving  disclosure  of  sins,  or  the  state  of  the  con- 
science of  another. 

fcON-FES'SION,  (kon-fesh'nn,)  n.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  crime,  fault,  or  something  to  one's 
disadvantage  ;  open  declaration  of  guilt,  failure, 
debt,  accusation,  &c. 


CON 

2.  Avowal;  the  act  of  acknowledging  ;  profession. 

Who,  before   Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a  good  confession.  —  1 

3.  The  act  of  disclosing  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest ; 
the  disburdening  of  the  conscience  privately  to  a 
confessor;  sometimes  railed  auricular  confession. 

4.  Confession,  or  confession  of  faith  ;  a  formulary  in 
which  the  articles  of  faith  are  comprised  ;  a  creed  to 
be  assented  to  or  signed,  as  a  preliminary  to  admis- 
sion into  a  church. 

5.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  by  a  debtor, 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  &c,  on  which  judgment 
is  entered  and  execution  issued. 

eON-FES'SION-AL,  «.*  The  seat  where  a  priest  or 

confessor   sits    to    hear   confessions  ;    a   confession- 

OON-FES'SION-A-RY,  n.    [Sp.  confesionario.]   [chair. 

A  confession-chair,  as  above. 
€ON-FES'SION-A-RY,   a.      Pertaining    to    auricular 

eON-FES'SION-IST,  n.    One  who  makes  a  profession 

of  faith.  Mountagu. 

€ON-FESS'OR,  re.     [Fr.  confesseur;  Sp.  confesar!] 

1.  One  who  confesses ;  one  who  acknowledges 
his  sins. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  term  was  particularly  ap- 
plied, in  the  early  church,  to  one  who  confessed  the 


If  such  a  one  died  under  his  torments,  he  was  called 
a  martyr.  Hook.  The  term  was  used,  also,  for  such 
Christians  as  lived  a  good  life,  and  died  with  the 
reputation  of  sanctity.  Encyc. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who 
'hears  the  confessions  of  others,  and  has  power  to 
gram  tli  -in  absolution. 

CON-FEST',  pp.  or  a.  [For  Confessed.]  Owned; 
open;  acknowledged;  apparent;  not  disputed. 

CON-FEST'LY,  adv.  [For  Confessedly.]  Avowed- 
ly ;  indisputably.     [Little  used.] 

CON'FI-DANT,  re.  m.    (    One  intrusted  with  secrets  ; 

eON'FI-DANTE,  n.f.  j  a  confidential  or  bosom 
friend.  [This  word  has  been  spelt  confident  by  Mit- 
ford,  Coxe,  and  others,  and  this  spelling  would  be 
preferable,  as  more  conformed  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word.] 

CON-FlDE',  v.  t.  [L.  confido;  con  and  fido,  to  trust; 
It.  confidare ;  Sp.  Port,  cunfiar ;  Fr.  confier ;  Arm. 
fiiyout.     See  Faith.] 

To  trust;  to  rely  on,  with  a  persuasion  of  faith- 
fulness or  veracity  iti  the  person  trusted,  or  of  the 
reality  of  a  fact;  to  give  credit  to;  to  believe  in, 
with  assurance  ;  followed  by  in.  The  prince  confides 
in  his  ministers  ;  the  minister  confides  in  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  nation  ;  we  confide,  in  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  sacred  historians ;  we  confide  in  the  truth 
of  a  report. 

€ON-FIDE',  v.  t.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  to  the  charge 
of,  with  a  belief  in  the  fidelity  of  the  person  intrust- 
ed ;  to  deliver  into  possession  of  another,  with  assur- 
ance of  safe  keeping,  or  good  management ;  followed 
by  to.  We  confide  a  secret  to  a  friend  ;  the  common 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  confided  to  the 
congress ;  the  prince  confides  a  negotiation  to  his 
envoy. 

They  would  take  the  property  out  ... f  Tin-  li.ui.ls  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  confi-lcd  I,;    I1.  ■  clian.u.  Hopkinson. 

Judge  Story. 

CON-FTD'ED,  pp.  Intrusted  ;  committed  to  the  care 
of,  for  preservation,  or  for  performance  or  exercise. 

CON'FI-DENCE,  re.  [L.  confidential  It.  confidenia; 
Sp.  confianza ;   Fr.    confiance,   confidence       See   Con- 

1.  A  trusting  or  reliance  ;  an  assurance  of  mind  or 
firm  belief  in  the  integrity,  stability,  or  veracity,  of 
another,  or  in  the  truth  anil  reality  of  a  fact.  Mu- 
tual confidence  is  the  basis  of  social  happiness.  I  place 
confidence  in  a  statement,  or  in  an  official  report. 

It  is  better  to  trust   in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in  man. 
—  Ps.  cxvhi. 

"cor.  vii.' 

2.  Trust ;  reliance  ;  applied  to  one's  own  abilities  or 
fortune  ;  belief  in  one's  own  competency. 

His  times  being  rather    prosptrous  than   calm,  had  raised  his 
confidence  by  success.  Bacon. 

3.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed  ;  ground  of  trust ; 
he  or  that  whicli  supports. 
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Jehuvah  shall  be  thy  ci 

4.  Safety,  or  assurance  of  safety ;  security. 

They  shall  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards  ;  yea,  they  shall 
dwell  with  confidence.  —  Ezek.  xxvii'i. 

5.  Boldness  ;  courage. 

Preaching    the   kingdom  of  God   with   all  confidence.  —  Acts 

6.  Excessive  boldness  ;  assnrance,  proceeding  from 
vanity  or  a  false  opinion  of  one's  own  abilities  or  ex- 
cellencies. 

Their  confidence  ariselh  from  ton  tnueh  cr.  .lit  given  to  their  own 


I  am  confident  that  much  may  be  done  toward  the  improvement 
of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  Positive  ;  dogmatical ;  as,  a  confident  talker. 

3.  Trusting  ;  without  suspicion. 

As  1  am  confiienl  and  kind  to  thee.        '  Shale. 

4.  Bold  to  a  vice  ;  having  an  excess  of  assurance. 

The  tool  rageth  and  is  confident.—  Prov.  xiv. 

CON'FI-DENT,  n.  One  intrusted  with  secrets  ;  a  con- 
fidential or  bosom  friend.    Dryden.    Coze.    Mitford. 

[This  word  has  been  usually  written  Confidant. 
Theregular  English  nrihairmphy  would  be  Confident, 
as  given  bit  Citxe  and  Mitford.] 

eON-FI-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of 
another  ;  trustv  ;  that  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  as,  a 
confidential  friend. 

2.  That  is  to  be  treated  or  kept  in  confidence ;  pri- 
vate ;  as,  a  confidential  matter. 

3.  Admitted  u.  special  confidence. 
CON-FI-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.     In  confidence;  in  re- 
liance or  secrecy. 

CON'FI-DENT-LY,  adv.  With  firm  trust ;  with  strong 
assurance  ;  without  doubt  or  wavering  of  opinion  ; 
positively  ;  as,  to  believe  confidently  ;  to  assert  confi- 
dcntlit. 

CON'FI-DENT-NESS,  re.  Confidence  ;  the  quality  or 
state  of  having  full  reliance. 

CON-FID' ER,  n.  One  who  confides;  one  who  intrusts 
to  another. 

CON-FlD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tmsting ;  reposing  confi- 
dence. 

€ON-FIG'XI-RaTE,  v.  i.    [L.  configuro.    See  Config- 


€ON-FIG-LT-RA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  configuro.] 
1.  External  f  rm,  figure,  shape;  the  figure  which 
bounds  a  body,  and  gives  it   its  external  appearance, 
constituting  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
bodies.  Encyc. 

2    Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets  ;  or 
the  face  of  the  horoscope,  according  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  planets  at  any  time.  Bailey.  Johnson. 
3.  Resemblance  of  one  figure  to  another. 

Bailey.    Jones. 

€ON-FIG'URE,  v.  t.  [h.  configuro ;  con  and  figuro,  to 
form  ;  figura,  figure.] 

To  form  ;  to  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or 
shape.  Bentley. 

eON-FIG'TJR-jED,  (kon-fig'ytird,)  pp.  To  dispose  in  a 
certain  form. 

CON-FlG'l'R-ING,  ppr.     Forming  to  a  figure. 

CON-FIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confined  or  lim- 
ited. Bp.  Hull. 

CON' FINE,  re.  [L.  confinis,  at  the  end  or  border,  ad- 
joining; confinium,  a  limit;  core  and  finis,  end,  bor- 
der, limit;  It.  confine,  confi.no;  Sp.  con.lin;  Fr.  and 
Port,  confins.     See  Fine.] 

Border  ;  edge  ;  exterior  part ;  the  part  of  any  territory 
which  is  at  or  near  the  end  or  extremity.  It  is  used 
generally  in  the  plural,  and  applied  chiefly  to  coun- 
tries, territory,  cities,  rivers,  ice.  We  say,  the  con- 
fines of  France,  or  of  Scotland  ;  and,  figuratively,  the 
confines  of  light,  of  death,  or  the  grave  ;  but  never 
the  confines  of  a  book,  table,  or  small  piece  of  land. 

CON'FINE,  a.  Bordering  on  ;  lying  on  the  border; 
adjacent;  having  a  common  boundary.      Johnson. 

CON'FINE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  confiner;  Sp.  confinar;  It.  confi- 

To  border  on  ;  to  touch  the  limit ;  to  be  adjacent 
or  contiguous,  as  one  territory,  kingdom,  or  state,  to 
another;  usually  followed  by  oh;  sometimes  by  with. 
England  confines  on  Scotland.  Connecticut  confines 
on  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Sound. 
€ON-FINE',  v.  t.  [Sp  confinar;  Fr.  confiner.  See 
supra.] 

1.  To  hound  or  limit ;  to  restrain  within  limits  ; 
hence,  to  imprison  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  restrain  from  es- 
cape by  force  or  insurmountable  obstacles,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense:  as,  to  confine  horses  or  cattle  to  an  ittclo- 
sure  ;  to  confine  water  in  a  pond,  to  dam  ;  to  confine  a 
garrison  in  a  town  ;  to  confine  a  criminal  in  prison. 

2.  To  immure  ;  to  keep  close,  by  a  voluntary  act ; 
to  be  much  at  home,  or  in  retirement  ;  as,  a  man  con- 
fines himself  to  his  studies,  or  to  his  house. 

3.  To  limit  or  restrain  voluntarily,  in  some  act  or 
practice  ;  as,  a  man  may  confine  himself  to  the  use  of 
animal  food. 

4.  To  tie  or  bind  ;  to  make  fast  or  close  ;  as,  to 
confine  air  in  a  bladder,  or  corn  in  a  bag  or  sack. 

5.  To  restrain  by  a  moral  force  ;  as,  to  confine  men 
by  laws.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
fines the  States  to  the  exercise  of  powers  of  a  local 

eON-FIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Restrained  within  limits  ;  im- 
prisoned ;  limited  ;  secluded  ;  close. 

€ON'FINE-LESS,  a.  Boundless  ;  unlimited ;  without 
end.  Sliak. 

CON-FINE'MENT,  n.     Restraint  within  limits;  im- 
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prisonment ;  any  restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or  other 
obstacle,  or  necessity  ;  as,  the  confinement  of  a  debtor 
or  criminal  to  a  prison,  or  of  troops  to  a  besieged 
town. 

2.  Voluntary  restraint ;  seclusion  ;  as,  the  confine- 
ment of  a  man  to  his  house,  or  to  his  studies. 

3.  Voluntary  restraint  in  action  or  practice ;  as, 
confinement  to  a  particular  diet. 

4.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  by  sickness,  partic- 
llarly  by  childbirth. 

CON-FIN'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  limits  or  restrains. 

€ON'FlN-ER,  n.  A  borderer  ;  one  who  lives  on  con- 
fines, or  near  the  border  of  a  country.  Shah. 

2.  He  or  that  which  is  near  the  limit ;  a  near  neigh- 
bor; he  or  that  which  is  adjacent  or  contiguous  ;  as, 
confiners  in  art;  confiners  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, as  oysters.  Wotton.     Bacon, 

CON-FIN'ING,  ppr.    Restraining ;  limiting ;  imprison- 

eON-FINT-TY,  71.  [L.  confinitas.]  Contiguity  ;  near- 
ness ;  neighborhood.  Diet. 

CON-FIRM',  (kon-furm',)  v.  t.  [L.confirmo;  con  and 
firnw,  to  make  firm.     See  Firm.] 

1.  To  make  firm,  or  more  firm  ;  to  add  strength 
to  ;  to  strengthen  ;  as,  health  is  confirmed  by  exer- 
cise. 

2.  To  fix  more  firmly  ;  to  settle  or  establish. 

Confirming  die  souls  of  the  .iisciples.  —  Acts  xiv. 

I  confirm  lliee  in  I  he  priesthood.  Maccabees. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  Stale. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  certain  ;  to  give  new  assurance 
of  truth  or  certainty  ;  to  put  past  doubt. 

4.  To  fix ;  to  radicate  ;  as,  the  patient  has  a  con~ 
firmed  dropsy. 

5..  To  strengthen  ;  to  ratify  ;  as,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, promise,  covenant,  or  title. 

6.  To  make  more  firm  ;  to  strengthen  ;  as,  to  con- 
firm an  opinion,  a  purpose,  or  resolution. 

the  imposition  of  a  bishop' 

8.  In  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish, assent  to,  or  ratify  ;  as,  the  senate  confirms  or 
rejects  the  appointments  proposed  to  them  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 
CON-FIRM'A-BLE,  (kon-furm'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
confirmed,  established,  or  ratified ;  capable  of  being 
made  more  certain.  Brown. 

eON-FIRM-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  confirming  or  es- 
tablishing; a  fixing,  settliiiL',  establishing,  or  making 
more  certain  or  firm  ;  establishment. 

In  the  defense  and  oonfn  -nuiuun  of  tin;  ^usni-l,  ye  are  all  partak- 
ers of  my  grace.— Phil.  i. 
.  2.  The  act  of  ratifying  ;  as,  the  confirmation  of  a 
promise,  covenant,  or  stipulation. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  new  strength ;  its,  the  con- 
firmation of  health. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  new  evidence  ;  as,  the  con- 
firmation, of  opinion  or  report. 

5.  That  which  confirms  ;  that  which  gives  new 
strength  or  assurance;  additional  evidence;  proof; 
convincing  ti'stnuuny  ;  as,  this  fact  or  this  argument 
is  a  confirmation  of  what  was  before  alleged. 

6.  In  law,  an  assurance  of  title,  by  the  conveyance 
of  an  estate  or  rigid  in  esse,  from  one  man  to  anoth- 
er, by  which  a  voidable  estate  is  made  sure  or  una- 
voidable, or  a  particular  estate  is  increased,  or  a  pos- 
session made  perfect.  Blaekstone. 

7.  In  church  affairs,  the  act  of  ratifying  the  elec- 
tion of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  by  the  king,  or  by 
persons  of  his  appointment.  Blaekstone. 

8.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands,  in 
the  admission  of  baptized  persons  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges.  The  person  to  be  confirmed 
brings  his  godfather  and  godmother,  and  takes  upon 
himself  the  baptismal  vows.  This  is  practiced  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Episcopal  churches. 

Hammond.     Encyc. 

CON-MRM'A-TIVE,  (kon-furm'a-tiv,)  a.  Having 
the  power  of  confirming  ;  tending  to  establish. 

CON-FIRM' A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending 
to  confirm. 

CON-FIRM-A'TOR,  n.     He  or  that  which  confirms. 

CON-FlRM'A-TO-llY,    (kon-furm'a-to-ry,)  a.      That 
serves  to  confirm  ;  giving  additional  strength,  force, 
or  stability,  or  additional  assurance  or  evidence. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

CON-FIRM' ED,  (kon-furmd',)  pp.  or  o.     Made  more 
firm;  strength,  mil  ;   e   tahli-lnil. 
2.  Admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  church. 

CON-FIRM'ED-NESS,(kon-furni'ed-ness,)«.  A  fixed 
state. 

CON-FJRM-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  con- 
firmed. Ash. 

CON-FIRM'ER,  (kon-furm'er,)  n.  He  or  that  which 
confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one  that  produces 
new  evidence;  an  attester.  Shak. 

CON-FIRM'ING,  (kon-furm'ing,)  ppr.  Making  firm 
or  more  firm;  strengthening;  ratifying;  giving  addi- 
tional evidence  or  proof  ,  establishing  ;  administering 
the  rite  of  confirmation. 

CON-FIRM'ING-LY,  (kon-fnrm'ing-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  strengthen  or  make  firm.      B.  Jonson. 
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CON-FIS'CA-BLE,  a.     [See  Confiscate.]     That  may 

be  confiscated  ;  liable  to  forfeiture.  Browne. 

€ON-FIS'€ATE  or  CON'FIS-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  aon- 

fisco ;    con   and   fiscus,   a   basket,   hamper,  or   bag ; 

hence,  revenue,  or  the  emperor's  treasure  ;  It.  confis- 

care :  Fr.  amjisouer  ;  Sp.  confiscar.] 

To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury, 

as  the  goods  or  estate  of  a  traitor  or  other  criminal, 

by  way  of  penalty  ;  or  to  condemn  private  forfeited 

property  to  public  use. 

The  estate  of  the  ivln  Is  w  is  neiz.'d  an  1  confiscated.       Anon. 
€ON-FlS'€ATE  or  €ON'FIS-CaTE,    a.     Forfeited 

and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  of 

a  criminal. 
CON-FIS'CA-TED    or  CON'FIS-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a. 

Adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  forfeited  goods 

Ad- 


CON-FIS'CA-TINGoreON'FIS-CA-TING, 


forfeited,  ami  niljii'U'iti'j.  to  lie-  public  treasury,  as 
the  goods  of  a  criminal  who  has  committed  a  public 
oll'.nise.     Ezra  vii.  26. 

eON'FIS-CA-TOR,  n.     One  who  confiscates.     B-urke. 

CON-FIS'CA-TO-RY,  a.    Consigning  to  forfeiture. 
Burke. 

CON'FIT,  n.     A  sweetmeat.     [See  Confect.] 

€ON'FI-TENT,7i.  [L.confitens.  See  Confess.]  One 
who  confesses  Iiis  sins  and  faults.     [Not  much  used.] 

CON'FIT-LJRE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  confine,  confit;  L.  con- 
fectura,  conficio  ;  con  and  facio.  This  word  is  cor- 
rupted into  Comfit,  which  is  now  used.] 

A  sweetmeat ;  confection  ;  comfit.  Bacon. 

CON-FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  configo,  anil,  urn  ;  con  and /"■«,  to 
fix,  to  thrust  to  or  on.     See  Fix.] 
To  fix  down  ;  to  fasten.  Shak. 

€ON-FIX'£D,  (-fixt,)  pp.  Fixed  down  or  to ;  fast- 
ened. 

GON-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Fixing  to  or  on  ;  fastening. 

CON-FIX' fJRE,  «.     The  act  of  fastening.     Mountain. 

CON-FLA 'GRANT,  a.  [L.  conflagrans,  conflagro ;  con 
and  flagro,  to  burn.     See  Flagrant.] 

Burning  together  in  a  common  flame.        Milton. 

CON-FLA-GRa'TION,  7t.     [L.  confiagratio.     See  Fla- 

1.  A  great  fire,  or  the  burning  of  any  great  mass 
of  combustibles,  as  a  house,  but  more  especially  a 
city  or  forest.  Beutley. 

2.  The  burning  of  the  world  at  the  consummation 
of  things,  when  "the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat  " 

CON-FLA'GRA-TIVE,  a.    Causing  conflagration. 
CON-FLA'TION,  n.      [L.  conflatio,  from   confio ;   con 

and  fio,  to  blow.     See  Blow.] 

A  blowing  together,  as  of  many  instruments  in  a 

concert,  or  of  inanv  Cues  in  melting  metals.  Smart. 
€ON-FLEX'URE,  7i.     A  bending.     [Not  used.] 
CON'FLICT,  7i. t  [L.  conflict,,.-,;  from  cnufligo ;  con  and 

fiigo,  to  strike,  Eng.  to  flog,  to  lick;  Sp.  conflicto ;  It. 


flog, 

1.  A  striking  or  dashing  against  each  other,  as  of 
two  moving  bodies  in  opposition  ;  violent  collision 
of  substances ;  as,  a  conflict  of  elements  or  waves ; 
a  conflict  of  particles  in  ebullition. 

2.  A  fighting;  combat,  as  between  men,  and  ap- 
plicable to  individual?  or  to  armies  ;  as,  the  conflict 
was  long  and  desperate. 

3.  Contention ;  strife  ;  contest. 

In  our  last  conflict,  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  off.   Shak. 

4.  A  struggling  with  difficulties  ;  a  striving  to  op- 
pose or  overcome  ;  as,  the  good  man  has  a  perpetual 
conflict  with  his  evil  propensities. 

5.  A  struggling  of  the  mind  ;  distress :  anxiety. 
Col.  ii. 

6.  The  last  struggle  of  life  ;  agony ;  as,  the  conflict 
with  death.  Thomson. 

7.  Opposing  operations;  countervailing  action; 
collision  ;  opposition. 

In  exercising  the  right  of  freemen,  the  man  of  religion  experi- 
ences 110  Conflict  k'(\\r(  II   his  duly   ,Uld   his   melius! , 

J.  Applcton. 

GON-FLICT',  v.  i.  To  strike  or  dash  against;  to 
meet  and  oppose,  as  bodies  driven  by  violence ;  as, 
conflicting  waves  or  elements. 

2.  To  drive  or  strike  against,  as  contending  men 
or  armies  ;  to  fight ;  to  contend  with  violence ;  as, 
conflicting  armies 

3.  To  strive  or  struggle  to  resist  and  overcome  ;  as, 
men  conflicting  with  ihlticulties. 

4.  To  be  in  oppositie-n,  or  contradictory. 

The  laws  of  the  United  Slates  mid  ot  the  individual  Slates  may, 
in  some  cases,  conflict  with  each  other.        rfheaton's  Rep. 

CON-FLICT'ING,  ppr.     Striking  or  dashing  together ; 
fighting;  contending;  struggling  to  resist  and  over- 
come. 
2.  a.  Being  in  opposition  ;  contrary ;  contradictory. 

CON-FLICT'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  conflict. 
CON'FLU-ENCE,  n.      [L.  eonfluentia,   from   confluo  ; 

con  and  fiuo, ,  to  flow.     See  Flow.] 

1.  A  flowing  together  ;  the  meeting  or  junction  of 

two  or  more  streams  of  water,  or  other  fluid  ;  also, 
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the  place  of  meeting;  as.  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  or  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

2.  The  running  together  of  people;  the  act  of 
meeting  and  crowding  in  a  place  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  con- 
course ;  the  latter  word  «  more  generally  used. 

Temple.     Shak 

3.  A  collection  ;  ineetinn  ;  nsn<en!>!age.       Boyle 
€ON'FLU-ENT,  a.     [L.  confluens.]     Flowing  togeth- 
er ;   meeting  in   their  course,  as  two  streams  ;   as, 
confluent  streams.  Blaekrnore. 

2.  In  medical  science,  running  together,  and  spread- 
ing over  a  large  surface  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  confluent 
small-pox.  Encyc. 

3.  In  botany,  united  at  the  base  ;  growing  in  tufts  ; 
as,  confluent  leaves  ;  running  into  each  other  ;  as, 
confluent  lubes.  Martyn. 

€ON'FLUX,  7i.  [Low  L.  eonfluxio,  from  confl.uo. 
See  Confluence.] 

1.  A  flowing  together;  a  meeting  of  two  or  more 
currents  of  a  fluid.  Shak. 

2.  A  collection  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude  collected  ; 
as,  a  general  conflux,  of  people.  Clarendon. 

€ON-FLUX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  tendency  of  fluids 
to  run  together.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

CON-FORM',  a.  [L.  conformis  ;  con  and  forma,  form.] 
Made  to  resemble  ;  assuming  the  same  form  ;  like; 
resembling.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

€ON-FORM',  v.  t.  [L.  conformo;  con  and  formo,  tn 
form,  or  shape,  from  forma,  form.] 

1.  To  make  like  in  external  appearance ;  to  re 
duce  to  a  like  shape,  or  form,  with  something  else  , 
with  to  ;  as.  to  conform  any  thing  to  a  model. 

2.  More  generally,  to  reduce  to  a  likeness  or  cor- 
respondence in  manners,  opinions,  or  moral  qual- 
ities. 

For  whom    he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did    predestinate  to  be 

conformed  to  (he  ima^y  of  liis  Sj,,,,.  —  Ruin.  viii. 
Be  not  conformed  to  this  world.  — Rom.  xii. 

3.  To  make  agreeable  to ;  to  square  with  a  rule  or 
directory. 


why  they   conform 


themselve 


2.  To  comply  with  ;  to  obey  ;  as,  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 
€ON-FORM'A  BLE,  a.  Correspondent ;  having  the 
same  or  similar  external  form  or  shape ;  like ;  re- 
sembling ;  as,  an  edifice  conformable  to  a  model  or 
draft. 

2.  Having  the  same  or  similar  manners,  opinions, 
or  moral  qualities. 

The  Gentiles  were  not  made  conformable  to  the  Jews,  in  that 
which  was  to  cease  at  the  coming  of  Christ.         Hooker. 

3.  AgTeeable;  suitable;  consistent;  as,  Nature  is 
conformable  to  herself.        '  Newton. 

4.  Compliant ;  ready  to  follow  directions  ;  submis- 
sive ;  obsequious  ;  peaceable  ;  disposed  to  obey. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 

At  nil  time  to  your  wiil  conformable.  '  Shak. 

5.  In  geology,  when  the  planes  of  one  set  of  strata 
are  generally  parallel  to  those  of  another  set  lying  in 
contact,  they  are  said  to  be  conformable.  Lyell. 

It  is  generally  followed  by  to,  but  good  writers 
have  used  with.  In  its  etymological  sense,  that  may 
be  conformed,  capable  if  bang  am  formed,  it  seems  not 
to  be  used. 

eON-FORM'A-BLY,  adv.  With  or  in  conformity  ; 
suitably ;  agreeably  ;  as,  let  us  settle  in  our  own 
minds  what    rules   to    pursue,  and  act  conformably. 

CON-FORM-A'TION,  n.  The  manner  in  which  a 
body  is  formed  ;  the  particular  texture  or  structure  of 
a  body,  or  disposition  of  the  parts  which  compose  it; 
form  ;  structure  ;  often  with  relation  to  some  other 
body,  and  with  adaptation  to  some  purpose  or  effect. 
Light  of  different  colors  is  reflected  from  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  conformation.  Varieties  of 
sound  depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  organs. 

2.  The  act  of  conforming  ;  the  act  of  producing 
suitableness  or  conformity  ;  with  to  ;  as,  the  conform- 
ation of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  Watts. 

3.  In  medical  science,  the  particular  make  or  con- 
of  the  body  peculiar  to  an  individual  ;  as,  a 


a  likeness  of  ;  made  agreeable  to;  suited. 

€ON-FORM'ER,  71.  One  who  conforms  ;  one  who 
complies  wiib  established  forms  or  doctrines. 

€ON-FORM'ING,ppr.  Reducing  to  a  likeness;  adapt- 
ing ;  complying  with. 

CON-FORM'iST,  71.  One  who  conforms  or  complies  ; 
appropriately,  one  who  complies  with  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  established  church, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dissenter  or  non-conformist. 

eON-FORM'I-TY,  71.  Likeness  ;  correspondence  with 
a  model  in  form  ormanner  ;  resemblance  ;  agreement ; 
congruity  with  somelhing  else,  followed by  to  or  with. 
A  ship  is  constructed  in  conformity  to  a  model,  or  in 
conformity  with  a  model.  True  happini 
conformity  of  life  to  the  divine  law. 
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1  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


2.  Consistency;  agreement. 

Many  instances  prove  tlie  conformity  of  the  essay  wilh  the  no- 
tions of  Hippocrates.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  In  theology,  correspondence  in  manners  and 
principles  ;  compliance  with  established  customs. 

Live  nol  in  cu;tfor,:.Uu  'oith  tine  world.  .Anon. 

CON-FOR-TA'TION,  7t.     [See  Comport.]      The  act 
of  comforting  or  giving  strength.     [JVbt  used.] 

Bacon. 
CON-FOUND',  v.  r..f  [Fr.  canfondrc  ;  L.  confundo  ;  con 
nniifundo,  to  pour  out ;  It.  confondere;  Sp.  and  Port. 
confundir.     Literally,  to  pour  or  throw  together.] 

1.  To  mingle  and  blend  different  things,  so  that 
their  forms  or  natures  can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to 
mix  in  a  mass  or  crowd,  so  that  individuals  can  not 

2.  To  throw  into  disorder.  [be  distinguished. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  tli'1.  .■  conj\)uiul  (li>ir  language. — Gen.  xi. 

3.  To  mix  or  blend,  so  as  to  occasion  a  mistake  of 
one  tiling  for  another;  as,  men  may  confound  ideas 
with  words. 

A  fluid  iiody  and  a  welling  liqu>r,  localise  they  agree  in  many 
tilings,  are  wont  lo  be  confounded.  Boyle. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  disturb  the  apprehension  by  in- 
distinctness of  ideas  or  words.  Men  may  confound 
each  other  by  unintelligible  terms  or  wrong  applica- 
tion of  words. 

5.  To  abash ;  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder;  to 
cast  down  ;  to  make  ashamed. 

Be  thou  con"i':n  //./,  an  !  b    ir  thy  shame.  —  Ezek.  xvi. 


,!/;;..„ 


The  mull 

7.  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow. 

Su  deep  a  malice  to  confound  t 


shame  and 
silence  ;  astonished. 

2.  a.     Very    great  ;    enormous  ;    as,   a  confounded 
tory.     [Vidirar.} 
eON-POlTND'ED-LY,  adv.     Enormously;    greatly; 
shamefully  ;  as,  he  was  confoundedly  avaricious.     [A 


CON-FOUND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
founded. Milton. 

eON-FOUND'ER,  n.  One  who  confounds  ;  one  who 
disturbs  the  mind,  perplexes,  refutes,  frustrates,  and 
puts  to  sham.'  or  silence  ;  one  who  terrifies. 

CON-FOUND'ING,  ppr.  Mixing  and  blending;  put- 
ting into  disorder  ;  [ i : ■  r [ > I : ■  x . ? i <z ,  disturbing  the  mind  ; 
abashing,  and  putting  to  shame  and  silence  ;  as- 
tonishing. 

CON-FRA-TER'NI-TY,  71.  [It.  confratrrnita  :  Fr.  con- 
fraternite  ;  con  and  L.  fratcmitas,  fraternity,  from 
frater,  brother.] 

A  brotherhood  ;  a  society  or  body  of  men  united 
for  some  purpose  or  in  some  profession  ;  as,  the  con- 
fraternity of  Jesuits. 

€ON-FRI-eA'TION,   ?t.      [It.   confricazione,   friction  ; 

L.  confrico  ;  con  and /rice,  to  rub.     See  Friction.] 

A  rubbing  against ;  friction.  Bacon. 

eON-FRI'ER,  n.     [Fr.  confrere.] 

One  of  tlie  same  ivli»ious  order.  Weever. 

CON-FRONT',  (kon-frunt',)  ».  (.  [It.  confrontare  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  eonfrontar  ;  Fr.  confronter ;  con  and 
front,  the  forehead,  or  front,  L.  frons.] 

1.  To  stand  face  to  face  in  full  view;  to  face;  to 
stand  in  front. 

He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull.  JDryden. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  ;  to  oppose. 

The  east  and    west  churches  did  botli   confront  the  Jews  and 
concur  with  thein.  Hooker. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face  ;  to  bring  into  the  presence 
of;  as  an  accused  person  and  a  witness,  in  court, 
for  examination  and  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

The  witnesses  are  confronted  with  the  accused,  the  accused 
wilh  one  another,  or  the  witnesses  with  one  anothei 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison  ;  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another. 

Wheal  confront  a.  medal   with   a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the 

eON-FRON-TA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  bringing 
persons  into  the  presence  of  each  other  for  examina- 
tion and  discovery  of  truth. 

CON-FRONT'ED,  pp.  Set  face  to  face,  or  in  opposi 
tion  ;  brought  into  the  presence  of. 

CON-FRONT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  or  standing  face  to 
face,  or  in  opposition,  or  in  presence  of. 

eON-FRONT'MENT,  re.     Comparison.  Oley. 

CON-FUSE',  a.     Mixed  ;  confounded.  Barret. 

CON-FUSE',  v.  «.f  [L.  confususj  Fr.  confus;  from  L. 
confundo.     See  Confound.] 

1.  To  mix  or  blend  things,  so  that  they  can  not  be 
distinguished. 

Stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.  Milton. 
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2.  To  disorder,  as,  a  sudden  alarm  confused  the 
troops  ;  a  careless  book  keeper  has  confused  the  ac- 
counts. 

3.  To  perplex ;  to  render  indistinct ;  as,  the  clamor 
confuted  his  ideas. 

4.  To  throw  the  mind  into  disorder ;  to  cast  down 
or  abash  ;  to  cause  to  blush  ;  to  agitate  by  surprise 
or  shame  ;  to  disconcert.  A  sarcastic  remark  con- 
fused the  gentleman,  and  he  could  not  proceed  in 
his  argument. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied.  Pope. 

€ON-F0S'£D,  (kon-fuzd',)  pp.  or  o.  Mixed  :  blended  ; 
so  that  the  things  or  persons  mixed  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  cried  one  timer,  'Hid  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was 
confused Acts  xix. 

2.  Perplexed  by  disorder,  or  want  of  system  ;  as,  a 
confused  account. 

3.,  Abashed  ;  put  to  the  blush  or  to  shame  ;  agitated  ; 
disconcerted. 

€ON-F0S'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  mixed  mass  ;  without 
order  or  separation;  indistinctly;  not  clearly ;  tu- 
multuously  ;  with  agitation  of  mind  ;  without  regu- 
larity or  system. 

eON-FOS'ED-NESS,  re.  A  state  of  being  confused ; 
want  of  order,  distinction,  or  clearness. 

The  cause  of  the  confusedncss  of  our  notions  is  want  of  atlen- 

eON-FOSE'LY,  ad.     Obscurely.  Barret. 

€o.\'-l'fs;'!X(;,Wjr.     Mixing;  confounding. 

CON-Fu'SION,  re.     In  a  general  sense,  a  mixture  of 
several  tilings  promiscuously  :    hence,  disorder;  ir- 
regularity ;  as,  tlie  cunfttsti.ii  of  tongues  at  Babel. 
2.  Tumult ;  want  of  order  in  society. 

The  whole  city  was  filled  wi 


God  is  nol  die  u 


fusion.  —  Acts  xix. 


3.  A  blending  or  confounding;  indistinct  combi- 
nation ;  opposed  to  distinctness  or  perspicuity  ;  as,  a 
confusion  of  ideas. 

4.  Abashment ;  shame. 

O  Lord,  lei  me  never  be  put  lo  confusion.  —  Ps.  Ixxi. 

We  lie  in  shame,  am!  our  confuetun  imvenali  us.  — Jer.  iii. 

5.  Astonishment ;  agitation  ;  perturbation  ;  distrac- 
tion of  mind. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face.  Spectator. 

6.  Overthrow ;  defeat ;  ruin. 

The  makers  of  idols  shall  go  lo  confusion  together;  —  Is.  xlv. 

7.  A  shameful  blending  of  natures  ;  a  shocking 
crime.     L-oit.  wiii.  23,  xx.  12. 

eON-FOT'A-BLE,  a.    [See  Confute.]     That  may  be 
confuted,  disproved,  or  overthrown  ;   that  may  be 


CON-Fu'TANT,  re.  One  who  confutes  or  undertakes 
to  confute.  Milton. 

CON-FU-Ta'TION,  re.  The  act  of  confuting,  disprov- 
ing, or  proving  to  be  false  or  invalid  ;  refutation ; 
overthrow,  as  of  arguments,  opinions,  reasoning, 
theory,  or  error. 

CON-FU'TA-TIVE,  a.  Adapted  or  designed  to  con- 
fute. Rich.  Diet. 

CON-FuTE',  v.  1 1  [L.  confute  ;  con  and  ant.  fato ;  Sp. 
confutur  ;  It.  confutare.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  disprove  ;  to  prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or 
invalid  ;  to  overthrow  ;  as,  to  confute  arguments,  rea- 
soning, theory,  error. 

2.  To  prove  to  be  wrong  ;  to  convict  of  error,  by 
argument  or  proof ;  as,  to  confute  an  advocate  at  the 
bar ;  to  confute  a  writer. 

CON-FuT'ED,  pp.  Disproved  ;  proved  to  be  false, 
defective,  or  unsound  ;  overthrown  by  argument, 
fact,  or  proof. 

CON-FuTE'iMENT,  n.  Confutation  ;  disproof.  Milton. 

€ON-F0T'ER,  re.     One  who  disproves  or  confutes. 

€ON-FuT'ING,  ppr.  Disproving  ;  proving  to  be  false, 
defective,  or  invalid  ;  overthrowing  by  argument  or 
proof._ 

CON'GE,  (kon'jee.)  n.  [Fr.  cong6,  leave,  permission, 
discharge,  contracted  from  conged ;  verb,  eongedier,  to 
dismiss;  It.  congedo,  leave,  permission  ;  congedare,  to 
give  leave  ;  Arm.  congea.  The  verb  is  a  compound 
of  con  and  grd ;  W.  gadaw,  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  per- 
mit ;  gad,  leave.  Oodaw  is  the  Celtic  form  of  the  L. 
cctlo.     Conged  is  therefore  concedo.] 

1.  Leave;  farewell;  parting  ceremony.  Spenser. 

2.  The  act  of  respect  performed  at  the  parting  of 
friends.  Hence,  the  customary  act  of  civility,  on 
other  occasions ;  a  bow  or  a  courtesy. 

The  caplaiu  s. doles  you  will]  conge  profound.  Swift. 

CON'GE,  v.  i.  To  take  leave  with  the  customary  ci- 
vilities ;  to  bow  or  courtesy. 

The  preterit,  Congeed,  is  tolerable  in  English  ;  but 
Congeino  will  not  be  admitted,  and  Congeeing  is 
an  anomaly. 


a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a  bishop ;  or  to 
bey  or  priory  of  his  own  foundation  to  choose  their 
abbot  or  prior.     The   king  of  Great  Britain,  as  sc 
reign  patron,  had  Conn  rly  the  appointment  of  all 
clesiastieal  dignities  ;  investing   by  crosier  and  ri 
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on  demand,  sends  his  conge  d'elire  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  witli  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name 
of  the  person  he  would  have  them  elect,  and  if  they 
delay  the  election  twelve  days,  the  nomination  de- 
volves on  the  king,  who  may  appoint  by  letters  pa- 
tent. _  Encyc.     Coioel.     Blackstone. 

CON'GE,  re.  In  architecture,  a  molding  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  separate 
two  members  from  one  another;  such  as  that  which 
joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  the  cincture,  called 
also  apophyge.  Also,  a  ring  or  ferrule,  formerly  used 
en  the  extremities  of  columns  to  keep  them  from 
splitting;  afterward  imitated  ir.  stone-work.  Encyc. 

€ON-GeAL',  (kon-jeel',)  v.t.  [L.  congeln ;  con  and 
gelo,  to  freeze;  Fr.  angrier ;  It.  conn-elan;  Sp.  con- 
gelar  ;  Arm.  caledi.  This  may  be  connected  with  the 
W.  cculaw,  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  from  caul,  a  calf's 
maw  ;  also,  rennet,  curd,  and  chyle.  The  L.  gelo 
has  the  elements  of  cool,  but  it  may  be  a  different 
word.] 

1.  To  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  by 
cold,  or  a  loss  of  heat,  as  water  in  freezing,  liquid 
metal  or  wax  in  cooling,  blood  in  stagnating  or  cool- 
ing, &c. ;  to  harden  into  ice,  or  into  a  substance  of 
less  solidity.  Cold  congeals  water  into  ice,  or  vapor 
into  hoar-frost  or  snow,  and  blood  into  a  solid  mass, 
or  clot. 

2.  To  bind  or  fix  with  cold.  Applied  to  the  circu- 
lating blood,  it  does  not  signify  absolutely  to  liarden, 
but  to  cause  a  sensation  of  cold,  a  shivering,  or  a  re- 
ceding of  the  blood  from  the  extremities;  as,  the 
frightful  scene  congealed  Ins  blood. 

€ON-GeAL',  v.  i.  To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick,  from 
loss  of  heat ;  to  pass  fro  in  a  lluid  to  a  solid  state  ;  to 
concrete  into  a  solid  mass.  Melted  lead  congeals; 
xv.itsrjongculs  :   blood   congeals. 

€ON-GeAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  congealed  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

€ON-GeAL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  ice,  or  a 
solid  mass,  by  the  loss  of  heat,  or  other  process ; 
concreted. 

CON-GeAL'ED-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  congealed. 

€ON-GeAL'ING,  ppr.  Changing  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid  state  ;  concreting 

€ON-GeAL'MENT,  re.  A  clot  or  concretion  ;  that 
which  is  formed  by  congelation.     Also,  congelation. 

CON-GE-LA'TION,  re.     [L.  cougelatio.] 

The  process  of  passing,  or  tile  act  of  converting, 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat  ;  or  the  state  of  being  congealed  ;  concretion. 
It  differs  from  crystallization  in  this :  in  congelation, 
the  whole  substance  of  a  fluid  may  become  solid  ;  in 
crystallization,  when  a  salt  is  formed,  a  portion  of 
liquid  is  left.  But  the  congelation  of  water  is  a 
real  crystallization.  Encyc. 

CON GE.U-I-N.VTION,  re.     Act  of  doubting.     [Oils.] 

€ON'GE-NER,  re.     [L.  congener;  con  and  gener,  kind, 
race.] 
A  thing  of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or  nature. 

The  cherry-lev  has  been  oUen  en  ailed  on   the  laurel,  to  which  it 
is  a  congener.  Milter. 

€ON'GE-NER,  )  a.    Of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or 

CON-GEN'ER-OUS,  j  nature  ;  allied  in  origin  or 
cause ;  as,  congenerous  bodies  ;  congenerous  diseases. 
Brown.     Jirbuthnot. 

CON-GEN'ER-A-CY,  re.    Similarity  of  origin. 

CON-GE-NER'IC,  a.  Being  of  the  same  kind  or  na- 
ture. 

€ON-GEN'ER-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
from  the  same  original,  or  of  belonging  to  the  same 
kind.  Diet. 

CON-Ge'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  con  and  genus,  whence  geni- 
alis,  genial.     See  Generate.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or  nature  ; 
kindred  ;  cognate  ;  as,  congenial  souls. 

2.  Belonging  to  tlie  nature;  natural;  agreeable  to 
the  nature  ;  usually  followed  by  to ;  as,  this  severity 
is  not  congenial  to  him. 

3.  Natural  ;  agreeable  to  the  nature  ;  adapted  ;  as, 
a  soil  eont'cninl  to  a  plant. 

eON-GE-NI-AL'I-TY~,    j  71.    Participation  of  the  same 
CON-GE'NI-AL-NESS,  j      genus,  nature,  or  original ; 

cognation;  nalural  atlinitv  ;  suitableness.     Wottoiu 
CON-Ge'NI-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  congenial. 
CON-GEN'ITE,      jo.     [L.  congenitus;  con  and  geni- 
CON-GEN'I-TAL,  J      tus,  born,  from  gigno,  to  beget, 

gignor,  to  be  born.] 
Of  the  same  birth;  born  with  another,  connate; 

begotten  together. 

Many  coiicIum. jus.  of  mora!  and  intellectual  truths,  seem  to  be 
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CON"GER,  )  (kong'gur,)   71.     [L. 

eON''GEll-EEL,  \      grus  ;  Gr.  Koyypo 
It.  gongro ;  Fr.  congrc.] 

The  sea-eel  ;  a  large  species  of  eel,  of  the  genus 
Anguilla,  sometimes  urou  ing  to  the  length  of  ten 
feet,  and  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  In  Cornwall, 
England,  it  is  an  article  of  commerce,  being  stripped 
to  Spajn'and  Portugal.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-Ge'RI-eS,  n.  [L.,  from  congero,  to  bring  togeth- 
er, to  amass  ;  con  and  gero,  to  bear.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  M£Te     PREY.-  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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A  collection  of  several  particles  or  bodies  in  one 
mass  or  aegregate.  Boyle. 

eON-GEST',  v.  U     [L.  congero,  congcstum ;  con  and 
gero,  to  bear.] 
To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate. 

Ralegh. 
eON-GEST'I-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  collected  into  a 

CON-GES'TION,  (kon-jest'yun,)  re.     [L.  congestio.] 
An  unnatural  accunmlation  of  blood  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  any  subordinate  system  of  parts.    Tally. 

<S0N-6EST'IVE,  a.  Indicating  or  attended  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  body. 

€ON'Gl-A-RY,  n.  [L.  congiarium,  from  congius,  a 
measure  ;  Fr.  congiaire.] 

Properly,  a  present  made,  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
to  the  people  ;  originally,  in  corn  or  wine  measured 
out  to  them  in  a  congius,  a  vessel  holding  a  gallon  or 
rather  more.  In  present  usage,  a  gift  or  donative  rep- 
resented on  a  medal.  Encyc.    Addison. 

€ON-GLA'CIATE,  v.  i.    [L.  conglacio  ;  con  and  glacio, 
to  freeze  ;  glades,  ice.] 
To  turn  to  ice  ;  to  freeze.  Brown. 

CON-GLa-CI-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  changing  into 
ice,  or  the  state  of  being  converted  to  ice  ;  a  freez- 
ing ;  congelation.  Brown. 

eON-GLo'BATE,  a.  [L.  eonghbatus,  from  conglnbo ; 
con  and  globo,  to  collect,  or  to  make  round  ;  globus,  a 
ball.     See  Globe.] 

Formed  or  gathered  into  a  ball.  A  conglobate  gland 
is  a  single  or  lymphatic  gland,  a  small,  smooth  body, 
covered  in  a  fine  skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and 
a  lymphatic  vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a  vein  and  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  out.  Parr.     Coie. 

eON-GLO'BATG,  o.  t.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  ball, 
or  hard,  round  substance.  Grew. 

€OX-GLo'BA-TED,  pp.  Collected  or  formed  into  a 
ball. 

eON-GLo'BATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  round  or  roundish 
form. 

CON-GLO-Ba'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  into  a 
ball  ;  a  round  body. 

CON-GLOBE',   v.   t.      [L.   conglobo;    con  and    globo, 
from  globus,  a  round  body.] 
To  gather  into  a  ball ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass. 
Milton. 

€ON-GLoBE',  o.  i.  To  collect,  unite,  or  coalesce  in 
a  round  mass.  Milton. 

CON-GLoB'fiD,  pp.    Collected  into  a  ball. 

CON-GLoB'ING,  ppr.  Gathering  into  a  round  mass 
or  ball. 

eOM-GLOB'U-LATE,  v.  i.  To  gather  into  a  little 
round  mass,  or  globule.  Johnson. 

eON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  conglome.ro ;  con  and 
glooie.ro,  to  wind  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball,  a 
clew.    See  Glomerate.] 

1.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  round  body.  A  conglom- 
erate gland  is  composed  of  many  smaller  glands, 
whose  excretory  ducts  unite  in  a  common  one,  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  parotids.  &c.  Each  lit- 
tle granduluted  portion  furnishes  a  small  tube,  which 
unites  with  other  similar  ducts,  to  form  the  common 
excretory  duct  of  the  gland.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  conglomerate  flowers  grow  on  a 
branching  peduncle  or  footstalk,  on  short  pedicles, 
closely  compacted  together  without  order  ;  opposed 
to  diffused.  Martyn. 

3.  Conglomerate  rocks.     See  Pudding-Stone. 
CON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  gather  into  a  ball  or 

round  body  ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass.       Grew. 

eON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  n.  In  geology,  a  sort  of  pud- 
ding-stone,  or  rock,  composed  of  pebbles  cemented 
together  by-  another  mineral  substance,  either  calca- 
reous, silk s,  or  argillaceous.  Brande. 

eON-GLOM'EIt-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Gathered  into  a 
ball  or  round  mass. 

eON-GLOM'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Collecting  into  a  ball. 

eON-GLOM-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gathering 
into  a  ball ;  the  state  of  being  thus  collected  ;  collec- 
tion ;  accumulation. 

eON-GLu'TI-NANT,  a.  [See  Conglutinate.]  Glu- 
ing; uniting  ;  healintr.  Bacon. 

€ON-GLu'TI-NANT,'re.  A  medicine  that  heals 
wounds. 

eON-GLP'TI-NATE,  v.  t.  [L.  conglutino ;  con  and 
glutnw,  from  gluten,  glue.     See  Glue.] 

1.  To  glue  together  ;  to  unite  by  some  glutinous  or 
tenacious  substance. 

2.  To  heal ;  to  unite  the  separated  parts  of  a 
wound  by  a  tenacious  substance. 

CON-GLu'TI-NATE,  v.  i.  To  coalesce ;  to  unite  by 
the  intervention  of  a  callus.  Johnson. 

GON-GLO'TI-NA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Glued  together; 
united  by  a  tenacious  substance. 

eON-GLO'TI-NA-TING,  ppr.  Gluing  together  ;  uni- 
ting or  c'Io-iul-  by  ;i  tenacious  substance. 

CON  <:1Xi-TI-.\a<TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  gluing  to- 
gether; a  joining  by  means  of  some  tenacious  sub- 
stance ;  a  healing  by  uniting  the  parts  of  a  wound ; 
union.  Arbnthnot. 

eON-GLfj'TI-NA-TlVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
uniting  by  gl ir  other  substance  of  like  nature. 

CON-GLu'TI-NA-TOR,  n.  That  which  has  the  power 
ot  uniting  wounds.  Woodward. 
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€ON"GO,  (kong'go,)  n.   A  species  of  black  tea. 

€ON-GRAT'li-LANT,  a.    Rejoicing  in  participation. 
Milton. 

€ON-GRAT'lT-LATE,  (kon-grat'yu-late,)  v.  1. 1  [L. 
congratnlor ;  con  and  giatutor,  from  grutus,  grateiul, 
pleasing.     See  Grace.] 

To  profess  one's  pleasure  or  joy  to  another  on  ac- 
count of  an  event  deemed  happy  or  fortunate,  as  on 
the  birth  of  a  child,  success  in  an  enterprise,  victory, 
escape  from  danger,  &c. ;  to  wish  joy  to  another. 
We  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  restoration  of 
peace. 


Dryden.  But  this  use  of  to  is  entirely  obsolete.  The 
use  of  with  after  this  verb,  "  I  congratulate  with,  my 
country,"  is,  perhaps,  less  objectionable,  but  is  rarely 
used.  The  intransitive  sense  of  the  verb  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  antiquated,  and  no  longer  legit- 

eON-GRAT'lJ-LA-TED,  pp.    Complimented  with  ex- 


or  satisfaction  on  account  of  some  happy  event, 
prosperity,  or  success 

€ON-GRAT-TJ-LA'T[ON,  n.  The  act  of  professing 
one's  joy  or  good  wishes  at  the  success  or  happiness 
of  another,  or  on  account  of  an  event  deemed  for- 
tunate to  both  parties  or  to  the  community. 

€ON-GRAT'Tj[-La-TOR,  n.  One  who  offers  congrat- 
ulation. Milton. 


good   fortune  of  another,  or  for  an  event  1 
for  both  parties,  or  for  the  community. 

CON-GREE',  v.  i.     To  agree.     [Not  in  use.]      Shah. 

CON-GREET',  v.   t.     To   salute   mutually.     [Mot   in 
use.]  Shak. 

€ON''GRE-GATE,  (kong'gre-gate,)  v.  t.  [L.  congrego  ; 
con  and  grex,  a  herd,  VV.  gre.     See  Gregarious.] 

To  collect  separat"  persons  or  things  into  an  as- 
semblage ;  to  assemble;  to  bring  into  one  place,  or 
into  a  crowd  or  united  body  ;  as,  to  congregate  men 
or  animals  ;  to  congregate  waters  or  sands. 

Hooker.     Milton.     Sliak. 

COWGRE-GaTE,  v.  i.    To  come  together;  to  as- 
semble ;  to  meet. 


a  with  equals  often  congregate. 


Dcnliam. 


€ON"GRE-GATE,  a.      Collected  ;    compact  ;    close. 

[Little  used.]  .  Bacon. 

€ON"GRE-GA-TED,  pp   or  a.    Collected  ;  assembled 

in  one  place. 
eON"GRE-GA-TING,  ppr.    Collecting;  assembling; 

coming  together. 
eON"GRE-GA'TION,  (kong-grcga'shun,)  «.  The  act 

of  bringing  together,  or  assembling. 

2.  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  separate  things  ; 
as,  a  congregation  of  vapors.  Shak. 

3.  More  generally,  an  assembly  of  persons;  and 
appropriately,  an  assembly  of  persons  met  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  for  religions  instruction. 

Hooker. 

4.  An  assembly  of  rulers.     Mum.  xxxv. 

5.  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  or  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope;  as,  the  congregation  of  the 
holy  office,  &c.  Also,  a  company  or  society  forming 
a  subdivision  of  a  monastic  order.  Encyc. 

6.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  assembly  of  mas- 
ters and  doctors  fur  transacting  the  ordinary  business 
of  conferring  degrees.  Brande. 

€ON''GRE-GA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  congre- 
gation. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  system  of  Congregationalism  ; 
appropriately  used  of  such  Christians  as  maintain 
that  each  congregation  is  independent  of  others,  and 
has  the  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  govern 
itself;  as,  a  Congregational  church  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship. J.  Murdock. 

eON"GRE-GA'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  That  system  of 
church  government  which  vests  all  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  assembled  brotherhood  of  each  local 
church,  as  an  independent  body.  J.  Murdock. 

€ON"GRE-GA'TION-AL-IST,  re.  One  who  belongs 
to  a  Congregational  church  or  society  ;  one  who 
holds  to  the  independence  of  each  congregation  or 
church  of  Christians,  and  the  right  of  the  assem- 
bled brethren  to  elect  their  pastor,  and  to  determine 
all  ecclesiastical  matters.  J.  Murdock. 

CON"GRESS,  (kong'gress,)  n.    [L.  congressus,  from 
congredior,  to  come  together ;  con  and  gradior,  to 
or  step  ;  gradus,  a  step.     See  Gr 

1.  A  mecline  of  individuals  ; 
voys,  commissioners,  deputies,  &c.  ;  particularly, a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  several  courts,  to 
concert  measure's  for  their  common  good,  or  to  adjust 
their  mutual  concerns.  Europe. 

2.  The  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  several  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America,  which  united  to  resist  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  which,  in  1776, 
declared  the  colonies  independent. 

3.  The  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  several 
United  States,  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution, 
and  the  organization   of  the  government  in    1789. 


nn/iur,  to  go 

Degree.] 
assembly  of  en- 
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During  these  periods,  the  congress  consisted  of  one 
house  only. 

4.  The  assembly  of  senators  an.d  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  according  to  the 
present  constitution,  or  political  compact,  bv  which 
they  are  united  in  a  federal  republic  ;  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  consisting  of  two  houses,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Members  of 
the  senate  are  elected  for  six  years,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  for 
two  years  only.  Hence,  the  united  body  of  senators 
and  representatives  for  the  two  years,  during  which 
the  representatives  hold  their  seats,  Is  called  one  con- 
gress. Thus  we  say  the  first  or  second  session  of 
the  sixteenth  congress. 

5.  A  meeting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a  contest ; 
an  encounter  ;  a  conflict.  Dryden. 

6.  The  meeting  of  the  sexes  in  sexual  commerce. 
CON-GRES'SION,  n.     A  company.     [Mot  in  use.} 
CON-GRES'SION-AL,    (kon-gresh'un-al,)    a.       Per- 
taining to  a  congress,  or  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  ;  as,  congressional  debates. 

The  congress. »i<il  im.siuui ,i  .\i(1|,i,<u. E  in  Greece. 

Barlow. 
eON-GRES'SIVE,  a.    Meeting,  as  the  sexes.    Brown. 

2.  Encountering. 
€ON'GREVE  ROCK'ET,  n.  A  very  destructive  en- 
gine of  war,  invented  by  Sir  William  Congreve.  It 
is  tilled  with  highly  intlammable  materials,  and  im- 
pelled forward,  like  the  common  sky-rocket,  with  a 
continual  acceleration.  Brande. 

eON-GROE',  v.  i.     To  agree.     [Mot  used.}         Shak. 
eON"GRU-ENCE,  (  re.  [L.  congruentia,  from  congruo, 
€ON-GRu'EN-CY,  j      to  agree,  or  suit.] 

Suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  agreement ; 
consistency.  More. 

eON"GRU-ENT,  a.    Suitable;  agreeing;  correspond- 
ent. Dames. 
CON-GRu'I-TY,    n.      Suitableness  ;    the   relation   of 
agreement  between  things. 

There  is  no  con'rmhj  b'-twei'n  a  mean  subject  and  a  lofty  style 


"unci 


2.  Fitne 

A  whole  si 


pertinence. 

;e  may  fail  uf  its  congruity  by  wanting  a  pariicle. 

3.  Reason;  consistency;  propriety.  Hooker. 

4.  In  school  divinity,  the  good  actions  which  are 
supposed  to  render  it  meet  and  equitable  that  God 
should  confer  grace  on  those  who  perforin  them. 
The  merit  of  congruity  is  a  sort  of  imperfect  qualifi- 
cation for  the  gift  and  recaption  of  God's  grace. 

Milner. 

5.  In  geometry,  figures  or  lines,  which,  when  laid 
over  one  another,  exactly  coincide,  are  in  congruity. 

€ON"GRU-OUS,  a.     [L.  congruus.]  [Johnson. 

1.  Accordant ;  suitable  ;  consistent  ;  agreeable  to. 
Light,  airy  music,  and  a  solemn  or  mournful  occa- 
sion, are  not  congruous.  Obedience  to  God  is  congru- 
ous to  the  light  of  reason.  Locke. 

2.  Rational  ;  fit. 

It  is  not  congruous  dial    but   sheet,!   h"  always  rVi^htenintr  men 
into  an  acknmvied^meul  of  lit"  truth.        *  Auerbitry. 

€ON"GRU-OUS-LY,  ado.      Suitably  ;    pertinently  ; 

agreeably  ;  consistently.  Boyle. 

eON'IC-AL   (a-  [L- «"»'««>'  Gr.Kcoi/iKos.  See  Cone.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  round  and  decreas- 
ing to  a  point ;  as,  a  conic  figure  ;  a  conical  vessel. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  cone  ;  as,  conic  sections. 
*Conic  section  ;  a  curve  line  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  cone  and   plane.    The   conic  sections  are 
the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipse.  Bailey. 

CON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  a  cone.      Boyle. 

CONTC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
conical. 

CON'ieS,  re.  That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of 
the  cone  and  the  curves  which  arise  from  its  sec- 
tions. Johnson. 

Co'NI-FER,  re.     [L.]     A  plant  bearing  cones. 

CO-MJF' ER-A,  [L.,  infra.]  n.  pi.  An  order  of  plants, 
which,  like  the  fir  and  pine,  bear  cones  or  tops  in 
which  the  seeds  are  contained.  Lyell. 

€0-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  conifer,  conifer  us ;  from 
conus  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  cones  ;  producing  hard,  dry,  scaly  seed- 
vessels,  of  a  conical  figure,  as  the  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
and  beech.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

CO'NI-FORM,  a.  [cone  and  form.]  In  form  of  a 
cone  ;  conical  ;  as,  a  coniform  mountain  of  Potosi. 

CO-NI-ROS'TERS,  re.  pi.  [I,.  conus,  a  cone,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.]  A  tribe  of  insossorial  birds,  including 
those  which  have  a  strong  bill  of  a  conical  form,  as 
the  crows  and  finches.  Brande. 

eo-NL'i-NA,    i„     {Gt.  Kmvuov.] 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Coni- 
um  maculatum ,the  modern  officinal 
hemlock,  and  its  active  medicinal 
principle. 

eO-NI-ROS'TR'AL,  a.  Having  a  thick,  conical  beak, 
as  crows  and  finches. 

CO-NIS'TRA,  re.     [Gr.]    The  pit  of  a  theater. 
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CO'NITE,  re.     [Gr   kovis,  dust.] 

A  variety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  occur- 
ring massive  or  in  stalactites.  It  contains  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  one  of  carbonate  of 

CONJECT',  ».  t.    To  throw  together,  or  to  throw. 

[Not  used.]  Mountagu. 

CONJECT',  v.  I    To  guess.     [Not  used.]         Shak. 
CONJECT'OR,  n.     '~L.  conjicio,  to  cast  together;  con 

and  jacio,  to  throw.] 
One  who  guesses  or  conjectures.     [See  Conjec- 

eON-JEGT'ti-RA-BLE,  o.    That  maybe  guessed'or 

conjectured. 
CON-JECT'IJ-RAL,  a.     Depending  on    conjecture; 


dence ;  by  conjecture;  by  guess;  as,  this  opinion 
was  given  conjedurally. 
CONJECT' U.RE,  (kon-jekt'yur,)  n.  [L.  conjectural 
Fr.  conjecture ;  It.  congettura,  or  conghiettura  ,•  Sp. 
conjetura  i  Fort.  conjrctara,  or  conjalura.  See  Con- 
jector..] 

1.  Literally,  a  casting  or  throwing  together  of  pos- 
sible or  probable  events  ;  or  a  casting  of  the  mind  to 
something  future,  or  something  past  but 


a   guess 


lollllod 


supposed    possibility  or  proba 


bility  of  a  fact,  or   on   slight  evidence  ;  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  without  proof;  surmise.     We  speak 
of  future  or  unknown  things  by  conjecture,  and  of 
probable  or  unfounded  conjectures. 
2.  Idea  ;  notion.  Shak. 

eONJECT'UTtE,  (kon-jekt'yur,)  v.  t.  To  guess ;  to 
judge  by  guess,  or  by  the  probability  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fact,  or  by  very  slitilu  evidence  ;  to  form  an 
opinion  at  random.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  a 
war,  we  may  conjecture,  but  can  not  know.  He  con- 
jectural that  some  misfortune  had  happened. 

CON-.!  EOT  UR-EI>,;u).     Guessed;  surmised. 

CON-JECT'UR-ER,  re.     One  who  guesses ;  a  guesser; 
one  who  forms  or  utters  an  opinion  without  proof. 
Addison. 

€ONJECT'UR-lNG,7n>r.    Guessing;  surmising. 

eON-JOB'BLE,  v.  t.     To  settle  ;  to  concert.  [  Vulgar.] 

eON-JOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  conjoindre;  It.  congiugnere,  or 
coinriunircre  ;  L.  coujnn  <>o  ;  con  ami  jnngo,  to  join. 
See  Join.] 

1.  To  join  together,  without  any  thing  intermedi- 
ate ;  to  unite  two  or  more  persons  or  things  in  close 
connection  ;  as,  to  conjoin  friends ;  to  conjoin  man 
and  woman  in  marriage.  Dryden.     Shak. 

2.  To  associate  or  connect 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already.  Locke. 

CONJOIN',  ».r.     To  unite;  to  join;  to  league.    Shak. 
CONJOIN1  ED,  pp.  or  a.    Joined  to  or  with ;  united  ; 

associated. 
CONJOIN'ING,    ppr.     Joining    together;    uniting; 

connecting. 
CONJOINT',  a.     United  ;  connected  ;  associated. 

Conjoint  degrees;   in  music,  two  notes  which  follow 

each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale  ;  as 

ut  and  re.  Johnson. 

Conjoint  tctrachords ;  two  tetrachords  or  fourths, 

where  the  same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and  the 

lowest  of  the  other.  Encyc. 

CONJOINT'LY,  ado.     Jointly;  unitedly;  in  union; 

together.  Dryden. 

€ON-JOINT'NESS,re.  State  of  being  joined  or  united. 
GON'JU-GAL,    a.       [L.    coujugahs,    from    conjugium, 

marriage  ;  conjugo,  to  yoke  or  couple  ;  con  and  jugo, 

id.     See  Join  and  Yoke.] 

1.  Belonging  to  marriage  ;  matrimonial ;  connu- 
bial;  as,  cou/ugal  relation  :  conjugal  ties. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  married  state  ;  becoming  a  hus- 
band in  relation  to  his  consort,  or  a  consort  in  rela- 
tion to  her  husband  ;  as,  conjugal  affection. 

GON'JU-GAL-LY,  ado.     Matrimonially;  connubially. 
CON'JU-GaTE,    v.    t.      [L.    conjugo,    conjugatus,    to 

couple  ;  con  and  jugo,  to  yoke,  to  marry.     See  Join 

and  Yoke.] 

1.  To  join  ;  to  unite  in  marriage.    [Not  now  used.] 

Wotton. 

2.  In  grammar,  to  distribute  the  parts  or  inflec- 
tions of  a  verb  into  the  several  voices,  modes, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  so  as  to  show  their 
connections,  distinctions,  and  modes  of  formation. 
Literally,  to  connect  all  the  inflections  of  a  verb,  ac- 
cording to  their  derivation,  or  all  the  variations  of 
one  verb.  In  English,  as  the  verb  undergoes  few 
variations,  conjugal  a>n  consists  ehieliy  in  combining 
the  words  which  unitedly  form  the  several  tenses  in 
the  several  persons. 

eON'JU-GATE,  n.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation 
with  another  word,  and  therefore  generally  resem- 
bling it  in  signification. 

We  have    lennad,  in    Iolhc,  lint  conjugates  are  sometimes  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  deed.  BramltuU. 

CON'JU-GATE,   a.     In  botany,  a  conjugate  leaf  is  a 

pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one  pair  of  leaflets  ;  a 

conjugate  raceme  has  two  racemes  only,  united  by  a 

common  peduncle.  Martyn. 

Conjugate  diameter ;  in  geometry,  a  diameter  paral- 
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lei  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  primitive  diame- 
ter. A.  D.  Stanley. 

€ON'JU-GA-TED,  pp.  Passed  through  its  various 
forms,  as  a  vefb. 

eON'JU-GA-TING,  ppr.  Passing  through  its  modes 
of  formation. 

CONJU-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  conjugatio.] 

1.  A  couple  or  pair ;  as,  a  conjugation  of  nerves. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  compiling  ;  union ;  as- 
semblage. Bentley.     Taylor. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  distribution  of  the  several  in- 
flections or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons ;  a  con- 
nected scheme  of  all  the  derivative  forms  of  a  verb. 

CON-JUNCT',  a.  [L.  conju.nc.tus,  from  conjungo.  See 
Conjoin.] 

Conjoined  ;  united  ;   concurrent.  Shak. 

CON-J UNCTION,  re.     [L.  conjunctio.    See  Conjoin.] 

1.  Union  ;  connection  ;  association  by  treaty  or 
otherwise.  Bacon.     South. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars 
or  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac  ;  as,  the 
conjunction  of  tile  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 

Heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction  when 
they  are  seen  in  the  same  part  of  th'„  heavens,  or 
have  the  same  longitude.  The  inferior  conjunction 
of  a  planet  is  its  position  when  in  conjunction  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth  ;  the  superior 
conjunction  is  its  position  when  on  the  side  of  the 
sun  most  distant  from  the  earth.  D.  Olmsted. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  connective  or  connecting  word  ; 
an  indeclinable  word  which  serves  to  unite  sen- 
tences or  the  clauses  of  a  sentence  and  words,  join- 
ing two  or  more  simple  sentences  into  one  compound 
one,  and  continuing  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer 
or  speaker.  This  book  cost  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  not  compatible. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  — 
The  hope  of  the  righi 

4.  The  copulation  of  the  sexes.         Smith's  Tour. 
CONJUNCTIVE,  a.     Closely  united.  Slialc. 

2.  Uniting;  serving  to  unite. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  conjunctive  mode  is  that  which 
follows  a  conjunction,  or  expresses  some  condition 
or  contingency.  It  is  more  generally  called  sub- 
junctive. 

CON  JUNC'TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  conjunction  or  union ; 
together.  Brown. 

eON-JUNCTIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  conjoin- 
ing or  uniting. 

CON-JUNeT'LY,  adv.    In  union  ;  jointly ;  together. 

CONJUNCTURE,  (kon-junkt'yur,)  re.  [Fr  con- 
joncture.     See  Conjoin.] 

1.  A  joining ;  a  combination  or  union,  as  of 
causes,  events,  or  circumstances  ;  as,  an  unhappy 
conjuncture  of  affairs. 

2.  An  occasion  ;  a  critical  time,  proceeding  from  a 
union  of  circumstances ;  as,  at  that  conjuncture, 
peace  was  very  desirable.  Juncture  is  used  in  a  like 
sense. 

3.  Union  ;  connection  ;  mode  of  union ;  as,  the 
conjunctures  of  letters  in  words.  Holder. 

4.  Connection  ;  union  ;  consistency. 

I  was  willing  to  grant  to  Pr.shvlery  what  with  reason  it  can  pre- 
tend to,  in  a  'coiijum-luie  \wlli  K[.i^o.|ucy.    King  Clutrles. 

CONJURATION,  (kun-ju-ra'shun,)  re.  [See  Con- 
jure.] The  act  of  using  certain  words  or  cere- 
monies to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  superior  being  ;  the  act 
of  summoning  in  a  sacred  name  ;  the  practice  of  arts 
to  expel  evil  spirits,  allay  storms,  or  perform  super- 
natural or  extraordinary  acts. 

CONJURE',  v.  t.  [L.  conjuro,  to  swear  together,  to 
conspire  ;  con  and  juro,  to  swear  ;  It.  congiurare ; 
Sp.  conjurar;  Fr.  conjurer.] 

1.  To  call  on  or  summon  by  a  sacred  name,  or  in 
a  solemn  manner ;  to  implore  with  solemnity.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  signified,  to  bind  by  an  oath. 

1  conjure  you  !  let  him  know, 
Whate'er  was  dune  ng-aiusi  him,  Unto  did  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  bind  two  or  more  by  an  oath  ;  to  unite  in  a 
common  design.  Hence,  intransitively,  to  conspire. 
[Not  usual.]  Milton. 

CON'JURE,  (kun'jur,)  v.  t.  To  affect,  in  some  man- 
ner, by  magic  arts,  as  by  invoking. the  Supreme 
Being,  or  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  characters,  or 
ceremonies,  to  engage  supernarural  influence;  as,  to 
conjure  up  evil  spirits,  or  to  conjure  down  a  tempest ; 
to  conjure  the  stars. 

Note.  —  It  is  not  easy  to  define  this  word,  nor  any 
word  of  like  import  ;  as  the  practices  of  conjurers 
are  little  known,  or  various  and  indefinite.  The 
use  of  this  word  indicates  that  an  oath  or  solemn  in- 
vocation originally  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

2.  To  conjure  up  ;  to  raise  up  or  bring  into  exist- 
ence without  reason,  or  by  unnatural  means;  as,  to 
il,  to  conjure  up  a  story. 

of  a 
i  engage  the  aid  of  spirits  in 
:iing  some  extraordinary  act.  Shak. 
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2.  In  a  vulgar  sense,  to  behave  very  strangely  ;  to 
act  like  a  witch  ;  to  play  tricks. 

CONJuR'-ED,  pp.     Bound  by  an  oath. 

CONJURE' MENT,  re.  Serious  injunction;  solemn 
demand.  Milton. 

CON'JU-RER,  (kun'jur-er,)  re.  One  who  practices 
conjuration  ;  one  who  pretends  to  the  secret  art  of 
performing  things  supernatural  or  extraordinary,  by 
the  aid  of  superior  powers  ;  an  impostor  who  pre- 
tends, by  unknown  means,  to  discover  stolen  goods, 
Sec.  Hence,  ironically,  a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture  ; 
a  man  of  sagacity.  Addison.     Prior. 

CONJOR'ING,  ppr.    Enjoining  or  imploring  solemnly. 

CON-NAS'CENCE,  re.  [L.  con  and  nascor,  to  be 
born.] 

1.  The  common  birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same 
time;  production  of  two  or  more  together. 

2.  A  being  born  or  produced  with  another.  Brown. 

3.  The  act  of  growing  together,  or  at  the  same 
time.  Wiseman. 

eON'NATE,  a.*  [L.  con  and  natus,  born,  from  nascor.] 
1.  Born  with  another  ;  beint;  of  rhe  same  birth  ;  as, 
connate  notions.  South. 

*2.  In  botany,  united  in  origin  ;  growing  from  one 
base,  or  united  at  their  bases  ;  united  into  one  body  ; 
as,  connate  leaves  or  anthers.  Martyn. 

CON-Na'TION,  re.      Connection   by   birth  ;    natural 

union. 
CON-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  [con  and  natural] 

1.  Connected  by  nature  ;  united  in  nature ;  born 
with  another. 

s  are  connatural  to  us,  and  as  we  g 

.'Estrange. 

Milton. 
CON-NAT-UJtAL'I-TY,    n.       Participation    of    the 

same  nature  ;  natural  union.  Johnson.     Hale. 

CON-NAT'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  connect  by  nature. 
€ON-NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ED,  pp.  Connected  by  nature. 
CON-NAT' IJ-RAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Connecting  by  na- 

CON-NAT'lJ-RAL-LY,  adv.    By  the  act  of  nature  ; 

originally.  Hale. 

CON-NAT'U-RAL-NESS,    re.      Participation    of    the 

same  nature  ;  natural  union.  Johnson.  Pearson. 
CON-NECT',  v.  t.     [L.    connecto;  con  and  necto ;  It. 

amnetlcre.     See  Class  Ng,  No.  32,  38,  40,  41.] 

1.  To  knit  or  link  together ;  to  tie  or  fasten  to- 
gether, as  by  something  intervening,  or  by  weaving, 
winding,  or  twining.     Hence, 

2.  To  join  or  unite ;  to  conjoin,  in  almost  any 
manner,  either  by  junction,  by  any  intervening 
means,  or  by  order  and  relation.  *  We  connect  letters 
and  words  in  a  sentence  ;  we  connect  ideas  in  the 
mind  ;  we  connect  arguments  in  a  discourse.  The 
Strait  of  Gibialtar  connects  the  .Mediterranean  with 
the  Atlantic.  A  treaty  connects  two  nations  The 
interests  of  agriculture  are  connected  with  those  of 
commerce.  Families  are  connected  by  marriage  or 
by  friendship. 

CON-NECT',  v.  i.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere  ;  to  have 
a  close  relation  ;  as,  this  line  of  stage-coaches  connects 
with  another  ;  this  argument  connects  with  another. 
Burke. 

CON-NECT'ED,  pp.     or  a.  Linked  together  ;  united. 

CON-NECT'ED-L  Y,  ado.  By  connection  ;  in  a  con- 
nected manner. 

CON-NECT'ING,  ppr.    or  a.  Uniting ;  conjoining. 

COxM-NECTION,  n.  [L.  connexio ;  It.  connessione. 
See  Connect.] 

1.  The  act  of  joining,  or  state  of  being  joined ;  a 
state  of  being  knit  or  fastened  together  :  union  by 
junction,  by  an  intervening  substance  or  medium, 
by  dependence  or  relation,  or  by  order  in  a  series;  a 
word  of  very  general  import.  There  is  a  connection  of 
links  in  a  chain ;  a  connection  between  all  parts  of 
the  human  body  ;  a  connection  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  between  this  life  and  the  future  ;  a 
connection  between  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant,  husband  and  wife ;  between  motives  and 
actions,  and  between  actions  and  their  consequences. 
In  short,  the  word  is  applicable  to  almost  every  thing 
that  has  a  dependence  on  or  relation  to  another 
thing. 

2.  A  relation  by  blood  or  marriage. 

3.  A  religious  sect,  or  united  body  ;  as,  the  Meth- 
odist connection. 

CON-NECT'I  VE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  connecting. 

CON-NECT'IVE,  n.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  con- 
nects other  words  and  sentences ;  a  conjunction. 
Harris  uses  the  word  for  conjunctions  and  preposi- 
tions. Hermes. 

CON-NECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  union  or  conjunction  ; 
jointly.  Swift. 

CON-NEX',  v.  f,     [L.  connexion.]  , 

To  link  together  ;  to  join.     [Not  in  use.]       Hall. 

CON-NEX'ION,  ?i.  Connection.  [But  for  the  sake 
of  regular  analogy,  I  have  inserted  Connection, 
as  the  derivative  of  flit!  English  connect,  and  would 
discard  Connexion.] 

CON-NEX'IVE,  re.  Connective  ;  having  the  power 
to  connect;  uniting;  conjunctive;  as,  connexivc ^par- 
ticles.    [Little  used.]  Watts. 
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eON-NIV'ANCB,  n.t  [See  Connive.]     Properly,  the 
act  of  winking.    Henv.e,feurotirriyt  voluntary  blind- 
ness  to   an   act;   intentional    forbearance   to   see   a 
fault  or  other  act,  generally  implying  consent  to  it. 
Every  vice  Interpret*  a  connivance  to  be  approbation.  South. 

CON-NlVE',   v.   i.     [L.  conniveu,  conuivi  or  connixi; 
con  and  the  root  of  nicto,  to  wink.     Class  Ng.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  close  and  open  the  eyelids  rap- 
idly. Spectator. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  close  the  eyes  upon  a 
fault  or  other  act ;  to  pretend  ignorance  or  blindness  ; 
to  forbear  to  see  ;  to  overlook  a  fault  or  other  act, 
and  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  uncensured,  or  un- 
punished ;  as,  the  father  connives  at  the  vices  of 
his  son. 

GCXN-NIV'EN-CY,  n.    Connivance ;  which  see. 

Bacon. 


2.  In  anatomy,  the  lymnireiit  valves  are  those  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  and  vascules,  which  are  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  intestines.  Encyc. 

3.  [n  botany,  closely  united  ;  converging  together. 
eON-NIV'Elt,  n.  One  who  connives.  [Eaton. 
CON-NIV'ING,  ppr.     Closing  the  eyes  against  faults  ; 

permitting  faults  to  pass  uncensured. 
EON-NOIS-SEuR',  (kun-nis-sur'  or  kon-nis-saur',)  n. 
[Fr.,  from  the  verb  connoitrc,  from  L.  cognosco,  to 
know.] 

A  person  well  versed  in  any  subject ;  a  skillful  or 
knowing  person;   a  critical  judge  or  master  of  any 
art,  particularly  of  paiiiiing  and  sculpture. 
CON-NOIS-SEOR'SHIP,  n.     The  skill  of  a  connois- 
seur. 
€ON'NO-TATE,  v.  t.    [con  and  note,  L.  noto,  notattts.] 
To  designate  wilh  something  else  ;  to  imply.    [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 
t,ON'NO-TA-TED,  pp.     Designated. 
CON'NO-TA-TING,  ppr.     Designating. 
CON-NO-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  known  or 
designating  with  something  ;    implication  of  some- 
thing beside  itself;  inference.   [Little-used.]     Hale. 
CON-NOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  con  and  nota;    noto,  *~  - 
See  Note.] 

To  make  known  together  ;  to  imply  ;  to  denote  or 
designate  ;  to  include.     [Little  used.]  South. 

eON-NOT'ED,  pp.     Denoted. 

eON-NO'BI-AL,  a.     [L.  connubiulis,  from  connubium; 
con  and  nubo,  to  marry.] 

Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  nuptial  ;  belonging  to  the 
state  of  husband  and  wife  ;   as,  connubial  rites  ;  con- 
nubial love. 
€ON-NU-MER-A'TION,  n.    A  reckoning  together. 
Parson. 
CON'NU-SANCE,  n.  [Fr.  connoissancc,  from  connoitre, 
to  know,  L.  cognosco.} 

Knowledge.     [See  Cognizance.] 
€ON'NU-SAlVT,  a.     Knowing;  informed;  apprised. 
A  neutral  vessel,  breaking  a  blockade,  is  liable  to  confiscation,  if 


mark. 


€ON-NU-SOR'.     See  Coonizor. 
eON-NU-TRI"TIOUS,  a.     Nourishing  together. 
CON'NYT,  o.     [W.  cono.]     Brave  ;  fine.     [Local.] 

Qrose. 
Co'NOID,  n.  [Gr.  /coji/ottrJnc ;  koipos,  a  cone,  and  ei rjoc, 
form.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  nolid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  conic  section  about  its  axis.  If  the  conic  section  is 
a  parabola,  the  resulting  sulid  is  a  parabolic  conoid, 
or  paraboloid  ;  if  an  hyperbola,  the  solid  is  an  hyper- 
bolic conoid,  or  hyperboloid  ;  if  an  ellipse,  an  ellip- 
tic conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid.  Edin.  Encyc. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  gland  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  resembling  a  cone  or  pine-apple,  and  called  the 
pineal  gland.  Encyc. 

CO-NOID'AL,  a.    Nearly  but  not  exactly  conical. 

Luidlctj. 

CO-NOID'ie,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  conoid  ;  having 

eO-NOlD'ie-AL,  (     the  form  of  a  conoid. 

CO-NOM-I-NEE',  n.  One  nominated  in  conjunction 
with  another  ,  a  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

eON-QUAD'RATE,  v.  t.     To  bring  into  a  square. 

€ON-aUAS'SATE,  v.  U     [L.  conquusso.] 

To  shake.     [Little  used?]  Harvey. 

€ON-(iiJAS'SA-TED,  pp.    Shaken. 

CON-aUAS'SA-TING,  ppr.     Shaking. 

eON'UUER,  (konk'er,)  i\  t.t[Fr.  conquerir,  from  the  L. 
conquiro;  con  and  quaro,  to  seek,  to  obtain,  to  con- 
quer; Arm.  conqcuri.  As  qumro  is  written,  it  belongs 
lo  Class  Gr,  and  its  preterit  to  Class  Gs.      See  Ar. 


Class  Gr,  No.  51,  55.] 

1.  To  subdue  ;  to  reduce,  by  physical  force,  till  re- 
sistance is  no  longer  made  ;  to  overcome ;  to  van- 
quish. Alexander  cou>jut red  Asia.  The  Romans  C07i- 
quered  Carthage. 

2.  To  gain  by  force  ;  to  win  ;  to  take  possession  by 
violent  means  ;  to  gain  dominion  or  sovereignty  over, 
as  the  subduing  of  the  power  of  an  enemy  generally 
implies  possession  of  the  person  or  thing  subdued  by 


the  conqueror.     Thus,  a  king  or  an  army  conquers  a 
country,  or  a  city,  which  is  afterward  restored. 

3.  To  subdue  opposition  or  resistance  of  the  will 
by  moral  force ;  to  overcome  by  argument,  persua- 
sion, or  other  influence. 


He  went  Imii  ,  -n:-iu,-n1-:-   .ml  to  conquer.  —  Kcv.  vi. 

4.  To  overcome,  as  difficulties ;  to  surmount,  as 
obstacles  ;  to  subdue  whatever  opposes  ;  as,  to  con- 
quer the  passions  ;  to  conquer  reluctance. 

5.  To  gain  or  obtain  by  effort ;  as,  to  conquer  free- 
dom ;   to  conquer  peace ;   a  French  application  of  the 

CON'aUER,  (konk'er,)  v.  i.  To  overcome ;  to  gain 
the  victory. 

Tbe  champions  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Waller. 

€ON'QUER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered, 
overcome,  or  subdued.  South. 

€ON'Q.UER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  A  state  that  admits  of 
being  conquered. 

€ON'Q.UER-£D,  (konk'erd,)  pp.  or  a.  Overcome; 
subdued;  vanquished;  gained;  won. 

eON'aUER-ESS,  «.  A  female  who  conquers  ;  a  vic- 
torious female.  Fairfax. 

€ON'aUER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Overcoming  ;  subduing ; 
vanquishing  ;  obtaining. 

eON'aUER-ING-LY,  (konk'er-)  adv.   By  conquering. 

eON'aUEll-OR,  (konk'er-ur,)  n.  One  who  conquers  ; 
one  who  gains  a  victory;  one  who  subdues  and 
brings  into  subjection  or  possession,  by  force  or  by 
influence.  The  man  who  defeats  his  antagonist  in 
combat  is  a  conqueror,  as  is  the  general  or  admiral 
who  defeats  his  enemy. 

€ON'QUEST,  (konk'west,)  n.  [Fr.  conquete;  It.  con- 
quista  ;  Sp.  id.  ;  L.  couijuisitus,  t/u,r.:itus,  quesstus,  from 
quairo,  to  seek.  The  L.  quwsioi,  quicsitus,  coincides  in 

elements  with  the  W.  ceisiaw,  Eth.  lUJUJ  Class 
Gs,  No.  35.  The  primary  sense  is  to  seek,  to  press  or 
drive  toward.] 

1.  The  act  of  conquering;  the  act  of  overcoming  or 
vanquishing  opposition  by  force,  physical  or  moral. 
Applied  to  persons,  territory,  and  the  like,  it  usually  im- 
plies or  includes  a  taking  possession  of;  as,  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  the  British  troops.  So  we  speak 
of  the  conquest  of  the  heart,  the  passions,  or  the  will. 

2.  Victory;  success  in  arms;  the  overcoming  of 
opposition. 

In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  conquered  ;  possession  gained  by 
force,  physical  or  moral ;  as,  Jamaica  was  a  valuable 
conquest  for  England. 

4.  In  a  feudal  sense,  acquest ;  acquisition  ;  the  ac- 
quiring of  property  by  other  means  than  by  inherit- 
ance, or  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a  number  in 
community,  or  by  one  for  all  the  others. 

Blackstone.     Encyc. 

5.  In  the  law  of  nations,  the  acquisition  of  sove- 
reignty by  force  of  arms. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war.     Encyc. 

6.  The  act  of  gaining  or  regaining  by  effort ;  as,  the 
conquest  of  liberty  or  peace  ;  a  French  phrase. 

€OP4-SAN-GUIN'E-OUS,  a.    [L.  consanguineus,  infra.] 
Of  the  same  blood;   related  by  birth  ;   descended 
from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor.  Shak. 

CON-SAN-GUIN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  consanguinitas j  con 
anil  sanguis,  blood.] 

The  relation  of  persons  by  blood  ;  the  relation  or 
connection  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock 
or  common  ancestor,  in  distinction  from  affinity  or 
relation  by  marriage.    It  is  lineal  or  collateral. 

Blackstone. 
CON-SAR-CIN-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  patching  to- 
gether. 
CONSCIENCE,  (kon'shens,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L. 
entia,  from  conscio,  to  know,  to  be  privy  to  ;  c 
scio,  to  know  ;  It.  conscutr.o,  or  cuseienza;    Sp.  conci- 
encia.] 

1.  Internal  or  self -knowledge,  or  judgment  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  or  the  faculty,  power,  or  principle  with- 
in us,  which  decides  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  our  own  actions  and  affections,  and  instantly 
approves  or  condemns  them. 

Conscience  is  called,  by  some  writers,  the  moral 
sense,  and  considered  as  an  original  faculty  of  our 
n.vare.  Others  question  the  propriety  of  considering 
conscience  as  a  distinct  faculty  or  principle.  They 
consider  it  rather  as  the  general  principle  of  moral 
approbation  or  disapprobai  ion,  applied  to  one's  own 
conduct  and  affections  ;  alleging  that  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  a  single 
principle  or  faculty,  but  from  various  powers  of  the 
understanding  and  will. 

Encyc     Hutcheson.     Reid.     Edin.  Encyc. 

,  they  went  out  one  by 


Conscience  is  first   or.cupi<-d 
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2.  The  estimate  or  determination  of  conscience ; 
justice  ;  honesty. 

Whal  you  require  can  not,  in  conscience,  be  deferred.     Milton. 

3.  Real  sentiment ;  private  thoughts  ;  truth  ;  as,  do 
you  in  conscience  believe  the  story? 

4.  Consciousness  ;  knowledge  of  our  own  actions 
or  thoughts. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive,  at  last, 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.  Denham. 

[This  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  nearly,  per/taps 
wholly,  obsolete.] 

5.  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  others. 

B.  Jonson. 

6.  In  ludicrous  language,  reason  or  reasonableness. 

Half-a-dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as  you  should 

require.  Swift. 

To  make  conscience,  or  a  matter  of  conscience,  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  to  scru 
pie  to  act  contrary  to  its  dictates.     '  Locke. 

Court  of  conscience  :  in  England,  a  court  established 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  in  London  and  othi ' 
trading  cities  and  districts.  Blackstone. 

€ON'SCIENCE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  conscience. 

Hooker. 
CON'SCIENCE-PROOF,   a.    Proof  against  the  com 

piinctions  of  conscience. 
eON'SCIENCE-SMlT'TBN,    a.      Smitten    by   con- 
science ;  stung  with  remorse.  Mien. 
eON'SClENC-£D,   (kon'shensht,)   a.      Having   con- 
science.                                                             South. 
CON'SCIENT,  a.     Conscious.     [Not  used.]    Bacon. 
eON-SCI-EN'TIOUS,    (kon-she-en'shus,)   a.      Influ- 
enced by  conscience  ;  governed  by  a  strict  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  by  the  known  or  sup- 
posed rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  as,  a  conscientious 
judge. 

2.  Regulated  by  conscience  ;  according  to  the  die 
tates  of  conscience  ;  as,  a  conscientious  probity. 

L7  Estrange. 
CON-SCI-EN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  ;  with  a  strict  regard  to  right 
and  wromr.  A  man  may  err  conscientiously. 
CON-SCI-EN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  A  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  decisions  of  conscience  ;  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  strict  conformity  to  its  dictates.  Locke. 

All  his  conduct  s'-.'ue'i.l    marked  with  an  exact  and   unvarying 


J.  L.  Kingsley,  Eulogy  on  Prof.  Fislier. 

CON'SCION-A-BLE,  a.  According  to  conscience ;  rea- 
sonable ;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  have  conscionable  satisfaction.  Wotton. 

CON'SCION-A  BEE-NESS,  n.  Reasonableness  ;  equi- 
ty. Diet, 
€ON'SCION-A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  agreeable  to 

conscience  ;  reasonably  ;  justly.  Taylor. 

eoN'SCIOUS,  (kon'shus,)  a.     [L.  conscius.] 

1.  Possessing  the  faculty  or  power  of  knowing 
one's  own  thoughts  or  mental  operations.  Thus, 
man  is  a  conscious  being. 

2.  Knowing  from  memory,  or  without  extraneous 
information  ;  as,  I  am  not  conscious  of  tile  fact. 

The  damsel  then  lo  Tancred  sent, 

Who,  conscious  ofthe  occasion,  feared  the  event.        Dryden. 

3.  Knowing  by  consciousness,  or  internal  percep- 
tion or  persuasion  ;  as,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
given  any  offense.  Sometimes  followed  by  to;  as,  I 
am  not  conscious  to  myself. 

Presaged  the  event.  Dryden. 

So  we  say,  conscious  of  innocence,  or  of  ignorance, 
or  of  a  crime. 
€ON'SCIOUS-LY,  aria.     With  knowledge   of  one's 
own  mental  operations  or  actions. 

If  these  perceptions,  with  th-ir  consciousness,  always  remained 
in  the  mind,  the  same  li, Hiking  tiling  would  be  alw:ivs  con- 
sciously present.  Locke. 

CON'SCIOUS-NESS,  7i.  The  knowledge  of  sensa- 
tions and  mental  operations,  or  of  what  passes  in 
one's  own  mind  ;  the  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  an  internal  object.      Locke.     Reid.     Encyc. 

Consciousness    of    our    s  leuiuns,    and    consciousticss     of    our 

■  ■xi-t.  no-,  *:  em  lokr  ulhue-ms.  E'fin.  Encyc. 

Consciousness  must  le  an  c^v'iiu.i]  attribute  of  spirit.     Walts. 

2.  Internal  sense  or  knowledge  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. A  man  may  betray  his  cansciousyiess  of  guilt 
by  his  countenance. 

3.  Certain  knowledge  from  observation  or  experi- 
ence. Gibbon. 

CON'SCRIPT,  a.  [L.  conscriptus,  from  conscribo,  to 
enroll ;  con  and  scribo,  to  write.] 

Written  ;  enrolled  ;  as,  conscript  fathers,  the  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  so  called  because  their  names  were 
written  in  the  register  of  the  senate. 

€ON'S€RIPT,  n.  One  taken  by  lot  from  the  conscrip- 
tion list,  and  compelled  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor. 
[Jl  word  used  in  France.] 

eON-SCRIP'TlON,  71.     [L.  conscriptio.] 

1.  An  enrolling  or  registering. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrollment  of  individuals  of  a 
certain  age,  held  liable  to  be  drafted  for  military  or 
naval  service  ;    a  system  which  existed  among  the 
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Romans,  and  was  first  introduced  into  France  at  the 
time  of  tin-  revolution.  Brandt. 

CON'SE-CRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  consecro  ;  con  and  Micro,  to 
consecrate,  from  socer,  sacred.     See  Sacred.] 

1.  To  make  or  declare  to  be  sacred,  by  certain  cer- 
emonies or  rites  ;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  set 
apart,  dedicate,  or  devote,  to  the  service  and  worship 
of  God  ;  as,  to  consecrate  a  church. 

Thou  shall  consecrate  Aaron  ami  his  sons.  —  Exod.  xxix. 

2.  To  canonize ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  saint ;  to 
enroll  among  the  gods,  as  a  Roman  emperor. 

3.  To  set  apart  and  bless  the  elements  in  the  eucha- 

4.  To  render  venerable ;  to  make  respected  ;  as, 
rules  or  principles  consecrated  by  time. 

CON'SE-CRATE,  a.  Sacred;  consecrated;  devoted; 
dedicated. 

They  were  assembled  in  that  consecrate  place.  Bacon. 

[This  word  is  now  seldom  used,  unless  in  poetry.] 

€ON'SE-eRA-TEB,  pp.  or  o.t  -Made  sacred  by  cere- 
monies or  solemn  rites  ;  separated  from  a  common  to 
a  sacred  use  ;  devoted  or  dedicated  to  tile  service  and 
worship  of  God  ;  made  venerable. 

CON'SE-CRA-TED-NESS,  n.  Statcof  being  conse- 
crated. 

GO.M'SE  GRA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  sacred  ;  ap- 
propriating to  a  sacred  use  ;  dedicating  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  devoting  ;  rendering  venerable. 

GON-SE-CRA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  sep- 
arating from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  of  devo- 
ting and  dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God,  by  certain  rites  or  solemnities. 
Consecration  does  not  make  a  person  or  thing  really 
holt/  but  declares  it  to  he  sacred,  that  is,  devoted  to 
God,  or  to  divine  service  ;  as,  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  among  the  Israelites  ;  the  consecration  of  the 
vessels  used  in  the  temple  ;  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop. 

2.  Canonization ;  the  act  of  publicly  enrolling  or 
numbering  among  the  acknowledged  saints  or  gods; 
the  ceremony  of  Hie  apotheosis  of  an  emperor.    Hale. 

3.  The  benediction  of  the  elements  in  the  eucha- 
rist ;  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  blessing  the  elements 
in  the  communion.  Encijc. 

GON'SE-GRa-TOR,  n.     One  who  consecrates  ;  one 
who  performs  the  rites  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  devoted  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  Atlcrbury. 
CON'SE-GRA-TO-RY,  a.     Making  sacred. 

Bp.  Morton. 
€ON-SE€-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.    Following  of  course. 

Gilbert. 
GON'SEG-TA-RY,  a.    [L.  conscctarius,  from  connector, 
to  follow  ;  con  and  sector,  segnor.     See  Seek.] 

Following  ;  consequent ;  consequential  ;  deducible. 
Brown. 
GON'SEC-TA-RY,  n.     That  which  follows  ;   conse- 
quence ;  deduction  from  premises  ;  corollary. 

Woodward. 
CON-SE-GO'TION,  n.     [L.  consccutio,  from  consequor, 
to  follow  ;  con  and  scqttor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  A  following  or  sequel  ;  train  of  consequences 
from  premises;  series  of  deductions.  Hale. 

2.  Succession  ;  series  of  things  that  follow  each 
other  ;  as,  a  consecution  of  colors.  Newton. 

GON-SEG'tJ-TIVE,  a.  [It.  conseeutivo  ;  Fr.  consecutif. 
See  Consecution.] 

■  1.  Following  in  a  train  ;  succeeding  one  another  in 
a  regular  order  ;  successive  ;  uninterrupted  in  course 
or  succession  ;  as,  fifty  cnnsccut/ce  years.     Arbnthnot. 

2.  Following;  consequential;  succeeding;  as,  the 
actions  of  men  consecutive  to  volition.  Locke. 

3.  Consecutive  chords,  in  music,  imply  a  succession 
or  repetition  of  the  sain.-  consonance  in  similar  mo- 
tion. Encyc. 

eON-SE€'lI-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  consequence 
or  succession,  in  opposition  to  antecedently  ox  casually. 
Diet. 
eON-SE€'lI-TIVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  consec- 


CON-SE-NES'CENCE,    I  n.     [L. 

(BON-SE-NES'CEN-CY,  j      old.] 

A  growing  old  ;  decay  from  age  ;  as,  the  consenes- 
cence of  the  world.  Ray. 

€ON-SEN'SION,  Jt.     [L.  consensu.     See  Consent.] 
Agreement ;  accord.     [Little  used.]  Bentley. 

CON-SENT',  7t. t  [L.  consensus  ;  It.  consenso  ;  Fr.  con- 
sentcment;  Sp.  consentimiento  :  from  L.  conscntio,  to  be 
of  one  mind,  to  agree;  con  and  seutio,  to  think,  feel, 
or  perceive  ;  Sp.  consent ir ;  Port.  Fr.  id. ;  It.  consentire. 
See  Sense  and  Assent.] 

1.  Agreement  of  the  mind  to  what  is  proposed  or 
stated  by  another  ;  accord  ;  hence,  a  yielding  of  the 
mind  or  will  to  that  which  is  proposed  ;  as,  a  parent 
gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

We  generally  use  this  wont  in  cases  where  power, 
rights,  and  claims,  are  concerned.  We  give  consent, 
when  we  yield  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold ;  but  we  do  not  give  consent  to  a  mere  opinion 
or  abstract  proposition.  In  this  case,  we  give  our  as- 
sent. But  assent  is  also  used  in  conceding  what  we 
may  withhold.    We  give  our  assent  to  the  marriage 
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another,  except  \ 


CON 


often  amounts 


2.  Accord  of  minds;  agreement;  unity  of  opinii 


I  l'i..sls  l j i n :■■  I   r  1  'V  consent.  —  IIus.  vi. 

3.  Agreement;     coherence ;     corresponden 


parts,  qualit 


s,  or  operation. 


Such  is  th-'  wuili]  s  :-ro(  !'.  ineonv,  (he  e  .rings 

From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  Wangs.  Pope. 

4.  In  the  animal  economy,  an  agreement,  or  sympa- 
thy, by  which  one  affected  part  of  the  system  affects 
some  distant  part.  This  consent  is  supposed  to  exist 
in,  or  be  produced  by,  the  nerves,  and  the  affections 
to  be  communicated  from  one  part  to  another  by 
means  of  their  ramifications  and  distribution-  through 
the  body.  Thus  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  by  velli- 
cating  the  fibers,  will  produce  spasms  and  colic  in 
the  bowels  ;  a  shameful  tiling  seen  or  heard  will  pro- 
duce blushing  in  the  cheeks.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

But  many  facts    indicate  that  other  causes  "than 
nervous  communication  produce  sympathy. 
CON-SENT',  v.  i.     [L.  conscntio.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  Literally,  to  think  with  another.  Hence,  to 
agree  or  accord.  More  generally,  to  agree  in  mind 
and  will ;  to  yield  to  what  one  has  the  power,  the 
right,  or  the  disposition  to  withhold,  or  refuse  to 
grant. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  —  Prov.  i. 

And  Saul  \v,la  n^vilw;   (o  .S|. -pirn's   deal!,.  —  Acl.s  viii. 

Only  let  us  consent  to  them,  and  they   will  dwell  with  us.— 

2.  To  agree. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consenledst  with  him.  —  Ps.  1. 

3.  To  assent. 

CON-SEN-TA-NE'1-TY,  7t.    Mutual  agreement. 
CON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   consentaneus.      See 

Agreeable  ;  accordant ;  consistent  with  ;  suitable. 
The  practice  of  virtue  is  not 


eON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS-LY,   adv.     Agreeably  ;    con- 
sistently ;   suitably. 
CON-SEeJ-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,   n.      Agreement;    ac- 
cordance ;  consistency.  Diet. 
CON-SENT'ER,  n.     One  who  consents. 
€ON-SEN'TIENT,  (kon-sen'shent,)  a.  [L.  consentiens, 
conscntio.] 
Agreeing  in  mind;  accordant  in  opinion. 
The  authority  due  to  the  consentient  judgment  of  the  church. 

CON'SE-aUENCE,  ri.t  [L.  consequentia,  from  conse- 
quor; con  and  seijunr,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  That  which  follows  from  any  act,  cause,  princi- 
ple, or  series  of  actions.  Hence,  an  event  or  effect 
produced  by  some  preceding  act  or  cause 

Shun  the  line  r  conecjuener  ;  (or  know? 

TlK   U.1V    (llOU   rill.il  (ll.renl,    (llOU  Illicit  die.  MlltOn. 

The  conseijuene:-s  el  nii.'ici'crana'  an-  dL-eaoce,  poverty,  disease, 
and  premature  death.  ~ 

2.  In  logic,  a  proposition  collected  from  the  rrgree- 
ment  of  other  previous  propositions  ;  the  conclusion 
which  results  from  reason  or  argument ;  inference  ; 
deduction. 

Kverv  ruional    I- ire-    is    accountable    to    his   Maker;    man  is  a 
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4.  Influence  ;  tendency,  as  to  effects.  The  s 
of  consequence,  in  this  use,  is  modified  by  the  words 
connected  with  it;  as,  "it  is  of  little  consequer, 
that  is,  of  little  importance,  small  effects  will  follow; 
"  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  of  no  moment,  no  effect  of 
importance  will  follow  ;  "  it  is  of  great  consequence," 
of  great  importance,  great  effects  will  follow. 

5.  Importance  ;  extensive  influence  ;  distinction  ; 
as,  a  man  of  great  consequence  in  society 

In  consequence  :   by  means  of;  as  the  effect  of. 
GOiVleK  QIJENT,  a.     [L.  consequens.] 

1.  Following  as  the  natural  effect ;  with  to  o 

The  riirht  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  per- 
His  poverty  waB  consequent  on  his  vices. 

2.  Following  by  necessary  inference  or  rational 
deduction  ;  as,  a  proposition  consequent  to  other  prop- 
ositions. 

CON'SE-aUENT,  n.    Effect ;  that  which  follows  8 
cause. 

They  were   ill  governed,  which  ii  always  a  consequent  of  ill 

payment.  Dauies. 

2.  That  which  follows  from  propositions  by  rational 
deduction  ;  that  which  is  deduced  from  reasoning  or 
iip'iimcntatifin  ;  a  conclusion  or  inference. 
GON-SE-aUEN'TlAL,  a.    Following  as  the  effect; 


produced  by  tb< 


of  effects  with  causes ; 


s,  a 


ntial  < 


(  highly  consequential  i 


2.  Having  the  consequence  justly  connected  with 
the  premises  ;  conclusive. 

These  arejumei 
purpose. 

3.  Important. 

4.  Assuming  the  air  of  a  person  of  consequence  ; 
pompous  ;  applied  to  persons. 

€OM-SE-QUEN'TI  AL-LY,  adv.     With  just  deduction 
of  consequences  ;  with  right  connection  of  ideas. 
Addison. 

2.  By  consequence ;  not  immediately  ;  eventually 

South. 

3.  In  a  regular  series ;  in  the.  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  Addiwn. 

4.  With  assumed  importance  ;  with  conceit. 

Campbell. 

GON-SE-OITEN'TIAL-NESS,  n.  Regular  consecu- 
tion in  discourse.  Diet. 

CON'SE-QUENT-LY,  adv.  By  consequence  ;  by  ne- 
cessary connection  of  effects  with  their  causes  ;  in 
consequence  of  something. 

CO.VSE-UUENT-NESS,  7;.  Regular 
propositions  following  each  other  ; 
discourse.     [Little  used.]  Digby. 

CON-SER'TION,  ii.     [L.  covsero,  consertum.] 

Junction  ;  adaptation.  Young. 

CON-SERV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Conserve.]  That  may 
be  kept  or  preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

€ON-SERV'AN-CY,  n.  [L.  conservans.  See  Con- 
serve.] 

A  court  of  conserranry  is  held  by  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  fishery  on  the 
Thames.  Johnson. 

CON-SERVANT,  a.  Preserving;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  preserving  from  decay  or  destruction. 

CON-SER-VA'TION,  71.  [L.  conservatio.  See  Con- 
serve.] 

The  act  of  preserving,  guarding,  or  protecting; 
preservation  from  loss,  decay,  injury,  or  violation  ; 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state. ;  as, 
the  conservation  of  bodies  from  perishing;  the  conser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  society  ;  the  conservation  of 
privileges. 

CON-SERV'A-TISM,  7t.  The  desire  and  effort  of 
preserving  \t  liat   is  established. 

CON-SERV'A-TIVE,  a.  Preservative;  having  power 
to  preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire  state,  or  from  loss, 
waste,  or  injury.  Peacham. 

CON-SERV'A-TIVE,  n.  One  who  aims  to  preserve 
from  ruin,  innovation,  injur)',  or  radical  change  ; 
one  who  wishes  to  maintain  an  institution,  or  form 
of  government,  in  its  present  state.     [Modern  usage.] 

CON-SER-Va'TOR,  7t.  A  preserver;  one  who  pre- 
serves from  injury  or  violation.  Appropriately,  an 
officer  who  has  the  charge  of  preserving  the  public 
peace,  as  judges  and  sheriffs  ;  also,  an  officer  who 
has  the  charge  of  preserving  the  rights  and  privilege 
of  a  city,  corporation,  or  community,  as  in  Roman 
Catholic,  universities.  It  is  a  word  of  exl 
plication. 

2.  In  Connecticut,  a  person  appointed  to  superintend 
idiots,  lunatics,  die,  manage  their  property,  and  pre- 
serve it  from  ' 

eON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving from  loss,  deem-,  or  injury. 

GON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  place  for  preserving  any 
thing  in  a  state  desired,  as  from  loss,  decay,  waste, 
or  injury.  Thus,  a  fish-pond  for  keeping  fish,  a 
granary  for  corn,  an  ice-house  for  ice  and  other 
things,  a  receptacle  for  water,  &c,  are  called 
servatories. 

2.  A  greenhouse  for  exotics,  often  attached  to  a 
dwelling-house  as  an  ornament.  In  large  1 
tories,  properly  so  called,  the  plants  are  reared  on 
the  free  soil,  and  not  in  pots.  Brande. 

3.  A  society  for  promoting,  or  for  preserving,  music 
in  good  taste. 

€ON-SERVE',  (kon-serv',)  v.  t.      [L. 
and  servo,  to  hold,  keep,  or  guard  ;  Fr.  < 
conservare  ;  Sp.  conscrvar.    See  Class  Sr,  No.  34,  38, 
39,  40,  45,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  32.] 

To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state  ;  to  save  ;  to  pre- 
serve from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury  ;  to  defend 
from  violation  ;  as,  to  conserve  bodies  from  perishing  ; 
to  conserve  the  peace  of  society  ;  to  conserve  fruits, 
roots,  and  herbs,  with  sugar,  &c. 

CON'SERVE,  71.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  fresh  fruits, 
&.C.,  beat  into  one  uniform  mass,  with  fine  sugar,  and 
without  boiling.  Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  a  similar  preparation,  designed  to 
preserve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruits  of  sim- 
ples, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  natural  fresh 
state.  Fresh  vegetables  and  sugar  of  the  consistence 
of  honey.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

3.  A  conservatory.  [Not  usual.]  Evelyn. 
CON-SERV'£D,  pp.    Preserved  in  a  safe  and  sound 

state  ;  guarded  ;  kept ;  maintained  ;  protected  ;   pre- 
pared with  sugar. 
GON-SERV'ER,  n.      One  who  conserves;    one  who 
keeps  from  loss  or  injury  ;  one  who  lays  up  for  pres- 
a  preparer  of  conserves.  Hainenrd.    Temple. 
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CON 

CON-SERVING,  ppr.  Keeping  in  safety  ;  defending; 
maintainiiiL'     preparing  with  sugar. 

CON-SES'SION,  n.     [L.  consessio.     See  Session.] 
A  sitting  together.     [Little  used.] 

CON-SES'SOR,  n.  One  that  sits  with  others.  [Little 
used.) 

CON-SID'ER,  v.  (.t  [L.  considero,  to  consider,  to  view 
attentively,  from  consido  or  considro,  to  sit  by  ;  con 
and  sedeo,  to  sit.  (See  Sit.)  The  literal  sense  is,  to 
sit  by  or  close,  or  to  set  the  mind  or  the  eye  to ;  hence, 
to  view  or  examine  with  attention.] 

1.  To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a  view,  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination ;  to  think  on  with  care ;  to  ponder ;  to 
Btudy  ;  to  meditate  on. 

day,  and   consider  it   in   thy   heart. — 


Know,  the: 

fllS'    (lliiM  COnsi/c/W   HIV  " 

Coe-.e/er  lh-    liln-s  ,,!  fl,.-  II 


t  Job  '  —  Job  i. 

w  they  grow.  —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  view  attentively  ;  to  observe  and  examine. 

Tlir  priest  s:s\l    ce».--e/er  the  leprosy.  —  Lev.  xiii. 

3.  To  attend  to ;  to  relieve. 

Blessed  is  lie  tint  >-<in~"iirelf\  ihe  poor.  —  Ps.  xli. 

4.  To  have  regard  to  ;  to  respect. 

Let  lis  consirlcr  one  another  to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good 
works. —Heb.  x. 

5  To  take  into  view  in  examination,  or  into  ac- 
count in  estimates  ;  as,  in  adjusting  accounts,  ser- 
vices, time,  and  expense,  ought  to  he'  considered. 

6.  In  the  imperative,  cen.s-'i'o-  is  equivalent  to,  think 
with  care,  attend,  examine  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  truth  or  the  consequences  of  a  measure.  So  we 
use  see,  observe,  think,  attend. 

7.  To  requite;  to  reward;  particularly  for  gratui- 
tous services. 

€ON-SID'ER,  v.  i.    To  think  seriously,  maturely,  or 
carefully  ;  to  reflect. 

None   consilcvilh   in   he;  le-.u-t,  le'ille  r  is  there  knowledge    or 

undeyst  indiug.  —  Is.  /.lie. 
In  the  day  of  adversity  consider.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

2.  To  deliberate ;  to  turn  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  single  person  ;  to  deliberate  or  consult,  as 
numbers ;  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  I  will  con- 
sider your  case,  or  of  your  case. 

The   apostles  and  elders  come    together  to    consider  of  this 

3.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate.  Dryden. 
€ON-SID'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.    See  Consider.] 

That  may  be  considered  ;  that  is  to  be  observed,  re- 
marked, or  attended  to. 


expressing  ih  it  tie-  l.unps  \\ve-  hurning.  Wdkius. 

[  This  primary  use  of  the  word  is  obsolescent,  or  very 
rarely  used.] 

2.  Worthy  of  consideration  ;  worthy  of  regard  or 
attention. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  consi/lsrable  duration.     Tillolson. 

As  that  which  is  worthy  of  regard  is  in  some 
measure  important,  hence, 

3.  Respectable  ;  deserving  of  notice  ;  of  some  dis- 
tinction ;  applied  to  persons. 

Men  considerable  in  all  worthy  professions,  eminent  in  many 

4.  Important ;  valuable ;  or  moderately  large,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject.  Considerable  aid  was  ex- 
pected from  the  allies.  A  man  has  a  considerable 
estate  in  Norfolk.  A  cnnsitlrnihU-  sum  of  money  was 
collected.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to. 
He  thought  liis  aid  considerable  to  him. 

€ON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Some  degree  of  im- 
portance, moment,  or  dignity  ;  a  degree  of  value  or 
importance  that  deserves  notice. 

The  considerabttness  ol  things  is  u>  he  estimated  by  their  useful- 
ness, or  by  their  effects  on  society. 

eON-SID'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  degree  deserving  no- 
tice ;  in  a  degree  not  trifling  or  unimportant. 

And  Europe  still  consirlerabty  gains, 

Both  by  their  guu-l  exempts  ui'l  their  pains.       Roscommon. 

€ON-SID'ER-ANCE,  n.  Consideration  ;  reflection  ; 
sober  thought.  [oYot  used.]  [See  Consideration.] 
Shak. 

€ON-SID'ER-ATE,  a.t  [L.  consideratus.  See  Con- 
sider.] 

1.  Given  to  consideration  or  to  sober  reflection  ; 
thoughtful;  hence,  serious;  circumspect;  careful; 
discreet ;  prudent ;  not  hasty  or  rash  ;  not  negligent. 

./Eneas  is  patient,  consitlerate,  and  careful  of  his  people.    Dryden. 

2.  Having  respect  to  ;  regardful ;  as,  considerate  of 
praise.     [Little  used.] 

3.  Moderate  ;  not  rigorous.  Johnson. 
€ON-SID'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.    With  deliberation  ;  with 

due  consideration  ;  calmlv  ;  prudently.         Bacon. 

€ON-SID'ER-ATE-NESS,"«.  Prudence  ;  calm  delib- 
eration 

CON-SI  D-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  considcratio.    See  Con- 


1.  fie 


be  act  of  considering  ;  mental  view  ;  regard  : 
notice  ;  as,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the  conse- 
quences of  a  hasty  decision. 
2.  Mature  thought ;  serious  deliberation. 


:  Latin 


5.  That  which  is  considered  -.  motive  of  action;  in- 
fluence ;  ground  of  conduct. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to  search 
an  asylum.  Dryden. 

6.  Reason  ;  that  which  induces  to  a  determina- 
tion ;  as,  he  was  moved  by  the  considerations  set  be- 
fore him. 

7.  In  law,  the  reason  which  moves  a  contracting 
party  to  enter  into  an  agreement ;  the  material  cause 
of  a  contract;  the  price  or  motive  of  a  stipulation. 
In  all  contracts,  each  party  gives  something  in  ex- 
change for  what  he  receives. 

A  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient  consuls 
eration.  This  consideration  is  ex-press  or  implied ;  ex- 
press, when  the  thing  to  be  given  or  done  is  speci- 
fied ;  implied  when  no  *pecitic  consideration  is  agreed 
upon,  but  justice  requires  it  and  the  law  implies  It; 
as,  when  a  man  labors  for  another,  without  stipu- 
lating for  wages,  the  law  infers  that  he  shall  receive 
a  reasonable  consideration.  A  good  consideration  is 
that  of  blood,  or  natural  love  ;  a  valuable  consideration 
is  such  as  money,  marriage,  &c.  Hence,  a  considera- 
tion is  an  equivalent  or  recompense;  that  which  is 
,0-uiere  as  of  equal  estimated  value  with  that  which  is 
received. 

CON-SID'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Taking  into  consideration. 
[Little  used.] 

eON-S[D'ER-£D,  pp.  Thought  of  with  care;  pon- 
dered ;  viewed  attentively ;  deliberated  on  ;  exam- 
ined. 

CON-SID'ER-ER,  n.  A  thinker  ;  one  who  considers  ; 
a  man  of  reflection.      [Considerator  is  not  in  use.] 

€ON-SID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Fixing  the  mind  on  ;  medi- 
tating on;  pondering  ;  viewing  with  care  and  atten- 

Note.  —  We  have  a  peculiar  use  of  this  word, 
which  maybe  a  corruption  for  considered,  or  which 
may  be  a  deviation  from  analogy  by  an  insensible 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  phrase.  "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  act  otherwise,  con/uliring  the  weakness 
of  our  nature."  As  a  participle,  this  word  must  here 
refer  to  us,  or  the  sentence  can  not  be  resolved  by  any 
.rule  of  English  syntax.  It  would  be  correct  to  say, 
"  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  act  otherwise,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature  being  considered;  "  or,  "  We,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  our  nature,  can  not  act  oth- 
erwise." But  the  latter  phrase  is  better  grammar 
than  it  is  sense.  We  use  other  participles  in  like 
manner  ;  as,  ".allowing  for  tint',  tiie  weight  could  not 
be  more  than  a  hundred  pounds."  These  and  simi- 
lar phrases  are  anomalous.  But  considering  is  no 
more  a  kind  of  conjunction,  in  such  a  phrase,  than  it 

CON-SI  D'ER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  deliberating,  or 
carefully  attending  to;  hesitation;  as,  many  mazed 
considering,:  Sltolc. 

CON-SID'ER-ING-LY,  ado.  With  consideration  or 
deliberation.  Wliole  Duty  of  Man. 

eON-SIGN',  (kon-slne',)  »..fct  [L.  amsipw,  to  seal  or 
sign  ;  con  and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp  ;  signum,  a  sign, 
seal,  or  mark  ;  It.  conscgnare,  to  deposit,  deliver,  con- 
sign ;  Sp.  consignor ,-  Fr.  consigner.  (See  Sign.)  The 
sense  is,  to  set  to,  to  thrust,  or' send.] 

1.  To  give,  send,  or  set  over;  to  transfer  or  deliver 
into  the  possession  of  another,  or  into  a  different 
state,  with  the  sense  of  fixedness  in  that  state,  or 
peimauence  of  possession;  as,  at  death  the  body  is 
consigned  to  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  ^general  account,  good  men  are  to  be  consigned 
over  to  another  state.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge  or  trust ;  to 
commit;  as,  to  consign  a  youth  to  the  care  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  to  consign  gunds  to  a  factor. 

3.  To  set  over  or  commit,  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion ;  as,  to  consign  a  history  to  writing.     Addison. 

4.  To  appropriate.  Dryden. 
CON-SiGN',  (kon-slne',)  v.  i.    To  submit  to  the  same 

terms  with  another  ;  also,  to  sign  ;  to  agree  or  con- 
sent.    [  Obs.]  Sliak. 
CON-SIG-Na'TION,  n.    The  act  of  consigning ;  the 
act  of  delivering  or  committing  to  another  person, 
place,  or  state. 

Despair  is  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin. 

Taylor.    Park. 
[Little  used.]     [flee  Consignment.] 
€ON-SIG'NA-Tl}RE,  n.    Full  signature ;  joint  sign- 
ing or  stamping. 
CON-SIGN'.ED,   (kon-slnd',)    pp.      Delivered  ;    com- 
mitted for  keeping    or   management  ;    deposited  in 

CON-SIGN-EE',  (kon-se-nee')  n.    The  person  to  whom 

goods  or  other  things  are  delivered  in  trust,  for  sale 

or  superintendence  ;  a  factor. 

CON-SIGN'ER,  (kon-sln'er,)     )  n.    The  person  who 

CON-SIGN-OR',  (kon-se-uor',)  \     consigns ;  one  who 


sends,  delivers,  or  commits  goods  or  other  things  in 
trust  to  another  for  sole,  or  superintendence. 
€ON-SIG-NI-FI-€a'TION,  n.     [See  Si 


Joint 


€ON-SIG-NIF'I-eA-TIVE,  a.  [See  Signify.]  Hav- 
ing a  like  signification,  or  jointly  significative. 

Vulluucey,  Oram.  57. 

eON-SiGN'ING,  (kon-slne'-,) ppr.  Delivering  to  anoth- 
er in  trust;  sending  or  committing,  as  a  possession 
or  charge. 

€ON-SIGN'MENT,  (kon-slne'-,)  n.  The  act  of  con- 
signing; consignation;  the  act  of  sending  or  com- 
mitting, as  a  charge  lor  safe  keeping  or  management ; 
the  act  of  depositing  with,  as  goods  for  sale. 

2.  The  thing  consigned  ;  the  goods  sent  or  deliv- 
ered to  a  factor  for  sale  ;  as,  A  received  a  large  con- 
signment of  goods-  from  B. 

3.  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  consigned. 
CON-SIM'I-LAR,   a.     Having  common   resemblance. 

[Little  used.] 
CON  SI-MIL'l-TUDE,  n.    Resemblance.    [Little used.] 
CON-SIST',  v.  i.     [L.  consislo  :  c,„i  and  sisto,  to  stand  ; 

Sp.  consistir  ;   It.  covsistere  ;  Fr.*  consifter.] 

1.  To  stand  together ;  to  be  in  a  fixed  or  perma- 
nent state,  as  a  body  composed  of  parts  in  union  or 
connection.  Hence,  to  be ;  to  exist ;  to  subsist ;  to 
be  supported  and  maintained. 

2.  To  stand  or  be  ;  to  lie  ;  to  be  contained  ;  fol- 
lowed by  in  ■•  as,  the  beauty  of  epistolary  writing 
consists  in  ease  and  freedom. 

3.  To  be  composed  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  a  land- 
scape should  consist  of  a  variety  of  scenery. 

To  consist  together  ;  to  coexist ;  to  have  being  con- 
currently. 

Necessity  and  election  can  not  consist  togeUier  in  the  same  net. 
Bramhatt. 

To  consist  with  ;  to  agree  ;  to  be  in  accordance  with ; 
to  be  compatible. 

Health  consuls  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

CON-SIST'ENCE,   ,  n.    A  standing  together;  a  be- 
eON-SIST'EN-CY,  j       ing  fixed  in  union,  as  the  parts 


piieuinnui  d,  vulntii-  ,  Ac.  Bacon. 

2.  A  degree  of  density  or  spissitude,  but  indefinite. 
Let  the  juices  or  liquor  he  boiled  into  the  consistency  of  sirup. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Substance  ;  make  ;  firmness.of  constitution  ;  as, 
friendship  of  a  lasting  consistency  ;  resolutions  of  du- 
rable consistence.  South.     Hammond. 

4.  A  standing  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  system, 
or  of  conduct,  &c.  ;  agreement  or  harmony  of  all 
parts  of  a  complex  filing  among  themselves,  orof  the 
same  thing  with  itself  at  different  times;  congruity  ; 
uniformity;  as,  the  coiHutrurt/  of  laws,  regulations, 
or  judicial  decisions  ;  consistency  of  opinions  ;  con- 
sistency of  behavior  or  of  character. 

There  is  harmony  and  consistency  in  all  God's  works. 

J.  Lathrop. 

5.  A  standing  ;  a  state  of  rest,  in  which  things 
capable  of  growth  or  decrease  remain  for  a  time  at 
a  stand.  Chambers. 

€ON-SIST'ENT,  a.     [L.  consUtens.     See  Consist.] 

1.  Fixed  ;  firm  ;  not  fluid  ;  as,  the  consistent  parts 
of  a  body,  distinguished  from  the  fluid.        Harvey. 

2.  Standing  together  or  in  agreement ;  compatible ; 
congruous;  uniform;  not  contradictory  or  opposed  ; 
as,  two  opinion*  or  schemes  are  consistent ;  let  a  man 
be  consistent  with  himself;  the  law  is  consistent  with. 
justice  and  policy. 

€ON-SIST'ENT-LY,  ado.    In   a  consistent  manner; 
in  agreement ;  agreeably  ;  as,  to  command  confidence 

CON-SIS-To'IU-AL.T  a".  '"[See   Consistory.]      Per- 
€ON-SIST'0-RY,        j       taining  or  relating  to  a  con- 
sistory, or  ecclesiastical  court  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop.  Jiyliffe. 

Every  archbishop  and  bishop  of  a  diocese  b. 


€ON-SIS-To'RI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  an  order  of  Pres- 
byterian assemblies.  Bp.  Bancroft. 

CON-SIST'O-RY,  n.     [L.  consistorium,  from  consisto. 
See  Consist.] 

Primarily,  a  place  of  meeting  ;  a  council-house,  or 
place  of  justice.     Hence, 

1.  In  the  English  church,  a  place  of  justice  in  the 
spiritual  court,  or  the  court  itself;  the  court  of  every 
diocesan  bishop,  held  in  their  cathedral  churches, 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese.  The  bishop's  chancellor  or  his  commissary 
is  the  judge.  Blackstonc. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  assembly  of 
prelates  ;  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Pius  was  then  lv\umr  e.eis'-s  in  consistory.  Bacon. 

3.  A  solemn  assembly  or  council.   Milton.    Pope. 

4.  A  place  of  residence.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

5.  In  some  churches,  as  the  Dutch,  a  consistory  is 
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CON 

the  lowest  tribunal,  corresponding  to  a  church  sex 
and  in  others  is  composed  of  ministers  and  elt 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

CON-So'CIATE,  n.  [L.  coiisociatus.  See  the  next 
word.] 

An  associate  ;  a  partner  or  confederate  ;  an  accom- 
plice. Hayward. 

CON-So'CIaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  cmisociatus,  from  consocio  ; 
con  and  socio,  to  unite  ;  socius,  a  companion.  See 
Social.] 

1.  To  unite  ;  to  join;  to  associate.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cement  or  hold  in  close  union.        Burnet. 

3  To  unite  in  an  assembly  or  convention,  as  pas- 
tors and  messengers,  or  delegates  of  churches. 

Saybrook  Platform. 
sSON-So'CIATE,  v.  i.     To  unite  ;    to  coalesce. 

Bentlcy. 
2.  To  unite,  or  meet  in  a  body  ;  to  form  a  consoci- 
ation of  pastors  and  messengers.     Saijbroolc  Plu/furrn. 
CON-So'ClA-TED,/ui.  or  a.     Associated  in  a  body. 
CON-So'ClA-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  m  a  body. 
€ON-S5-Cl-A'TION,   (kon-so-she-a'shun,)   n.      Inti- 
mate union  of  persons  ;  fellowship  ;  alliance  ;  com- 
panionship ;  union  of  things.     [The  word  is  less  used 
than  Association.]  Wotton. 

2.  An  assembly  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the 
Congregational  churches  within  a  certain  district, 
forming  a  court  of  appeal  front  the  decisions  of  the 
churches.  Trumbull's  llistoni  of  Connecticut. 

CON-SO-CI-a'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  consoci- 
ation. Trumbull. 
CON-SoL'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Console.]     That  admits 

comfort;  capable  of  receiving  consolation. 
CON'SO-LATE,   v.   U      To   comfort.      [Obs.]      [See 

Console.] 
CON-SO-La'TION,  re.t  [L.  consolatio.     See  Console.] 

1.  Comfort  ;  alleviation  of  misery,  or  distress  of 
mind  ;  refreshment  of  mind  or  spirits  ;  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  happiness  in  distress  or  misfortune, 
springing  from  any  circumstance  that  abates  the 
evil,  or  supports  and  strengthens  the  mind,  as  hope, 
joy,  courage,  and  the  like. 

Against  such  cruelties, 
With  'n\v;\pl  ronju.'a.'nee  neompensed.  Milton. 

We  invf  n-iv:u  joy  and  tonsolauon  in  Uiy  love.  —  Philem.  7. 

2.  That  which  comforts  or  refreshes  the  spirits  ; 
the  cause  of  comfort;  as,  the  .  ation  of  Israel. 
Luke  ii. 

CON'SO-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  comforts. 

CON-SOL'A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  consolatorius.] 

Tending  to  give  comfort  ;  refreshing  to  the  mind  ; 
assuaging  grief.  Howell. 

eON-SOL'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  speech  or  writing  con- 
taining topics  of  comfort.  Milton. 

eON-SoLE',».  r,t  [L-  cnnsolor  ;  It.  consolare ;  Sp.  con- 
solar  ;  Fr.  consoler.     The  primary  sense  is  either  to 

set  or  allay,  to  give  rest  or  quiet,  Ar.  ^l./*,  sola,  Heb. 
nVtf  ;  or  the  sense  is  to  strengthen,  in  which  case  it 
coincides  with  the  root  of  solid.  The  latter  is  most 
probable.] 

To  comfort ;  to  cheer  the  mind  in  distress  or  de- 
pression ;  to  alleviate  grief,  and  give  refreshment  to 
the  mind  or  spirits  ;  to  give  contentment  or  moderate 
happiness,  by  relieving  from  distress.  The  promises 
of  the  gospel  may  well  console  the  Christian  in  all 
the  afflictions  of  life  ;  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that 
the  evils  of  life  are  temporary. 

religion  of  Christ 

ind   philosophers, 

P.  Henry. 

CON'SOLE,  n.  *  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a  bracket,  or 
shoulder-piece  ;  or  an  ornament  cut  upon  the  key  of 
an  arch,  which  has  a  projecture,  and,  on  occasion, 
serves  to  support  little  cornices,  figures,  busts,  and 
vases.  Encyc. 

CON-SCL'-ED,  pp.     Comforted  ;  cheered. 

CON-SoL'ER,  n.     One  that  gives  comfort. 

CON-SOL'I-DANT,  a.  [See  Consolidate.]  Having 
the  quality  of  uniting  wounds,  or  forming  new  flesh. 

€ON-SOL'I-DANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  heals  or 
unites  the  parts  of  wounded  flesh.  Coie. 

€ON-SOL'I-DATE,  v.  t.  [It.  consolidarc ;  Fr.  consoli- 
der;  Sp.  cons  olid  ar ;  con  and  L.  solidus,  solid.  See 
Solid.] 

1.  To  make  solid  ;  to  unite  or  press  together  loose 
or  separate  parts,  and  form  a  compact  mass ;  to 
harden  or  make  dense  and  firm. 

He  fixed  and  consolidate'!  the  enrth  above  the  waters.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  lips 
of  a  wound,  by  means  id  applications.  Encyc. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  to  unite  various  partic- 
ulars into  one  mass  or  body  ;  as,  to  consolidate  the 
forces  of  an  army  ;  to  consolidate  vaiious  funds. 
Hence,  in  parliaiiientarii  usage,  to  consolidate  two 
bills  is  to  unite  them  into  one.  In  law,  to  consolidate 
benefices  is  to  combine  them  into  one. 

CON-SO  L'I-D  A  TE,  v.  i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard  ;  to 
unite  and  become  solid  ;  as,  moist  clay  consolidates 
by  drying. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness  maketh  them   more  apt 


into  a  solid  mass. 
Elyot. 
Made  solid,  hard,  c 


CON 

eON-SOL'I-DATE,  o.     Formed 


t:o>J-SOL'I-DA-TED,pp. 
compact ;  united 

€ON-SOL'I-Da-TING,  ppr.     Making  solid  ;  uniting. 

€ON-SOL-[-Da'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  making,  or  pro- 
cess of  becoming,  solid  ;  tiie  act  of  forming  into  a 
firm,  compact  mass,  body,  or  system. 

2.  The  uniting  of  several  particulars  into  one  body  ; 
as,  a  consolidation  of  the  funds.     Hence, 

3.  The  annexing  of  one  bill  to  another  in  parlia- 
ment or  legislation. 

4.  The  combining  of  two  benefices  in  one.    Cowel. 

5.  The  uniting  of  broken  bones  or  wounded  flesh. 
€ON-SOL'I-DA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  consolidate  ; 

healing. 

CON-SOL'ING,ppr.     Comforting:  alleviating  grief. 

CON-SOL'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  console  or  comfort ;  as, 
consoling  news. 

CON'SOLS,  n.pl.  In  England,  three  per  cent,  annui- 
ties, granted  at  different  times,  and  at  last  consoli- 
dated into  one  stock  or  fund.  They  constitute  near- 
ly half  the  public  debt,  and  hence  their  rise  or  fall  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  state  uf  stocks.      Brande. 

CON'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  consonantia,  con- 
sonans,  from  amsono,  to  sound  together;  con  and  sono, 
to  sound.     See  Sound  and  Tone.] 

1.  Accord  or  agreement  of  sounds.  In  music,  con- 
sonance is  an  accord  of  sounds,  simultaneously  pro- 
duced, which  creates  an  agreeable  sensation  in  the 
ear  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  It  der  tes,  also, 
the  according  intervals.  When  the  interval  of  a  con- 
sonance is  invariable,  it  is  called  perfect ;  but  when 
it  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  termed  imperfect. 

Busby. 

2.  Agreement ;  accord  ;  congruity  ;  consistency  ; 
agreeableness  ;  suitableness;  as,  the  consonance  of 
opinions  among  judges  ;  the  consonance  of  a  ritual 
to  the  Scriptures. 

€ON'SO-NANT,  a.  Agreeing;  according;  congru- 
ous ;  consistent  ;  followed  "cneraily  liy  to  ;  sometimes 
by  with ;  as,  this  rule  is  consonant  to  Scripture  and 
reason. 

2.  In  music,  composed  of  consonances ;  as,  conso- 
nant intervals. 

CON'SO-NANT,  ti.  A  letter,  or  dement  of  speech, 
having  either  no  vocality,  as  p  a  ad  the  other  mutes, 
or  only  an  imperfect  vocality,  as  ♦,  I,  ice.  For  this 
reason,  consonants  are  ordinarily  sounded  only  in 
connection  with  a  vowel,  and  hence  the  name.  The 
consonants  are  better  called  articulations,  as  they  are 
the  names  given  to  the  several  closings  or  junctions 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  precede  and  follow 
the  openings  of  toe  organs  witli  which  the  vowels 
are  uttered.  These  closings  are  perfect,  and  wholly 
intercept  the  voice,  as  in  the  syllables  ek,  ep,  et,  or 
imperfect,  and  admitting  some  slight  sound,  as  in 
em,  en.  Hence,  some  articulations  are  called  mutes, 
and  others  semi-vowels.  The  consonants  begin  or 
end  syllables,  and  their  use  is  to  determine  the  man- 
ner of  beginning  ot  ending  the  vocal  sounds.  These 
closings  or  configurations  of  the  organs,  being  vari- 
ous, serve  to  diversify  the  syllables,  as  in  uttering  ba, 
da,  pa,  or  ab,  ad,  ap  ,-  and,  although  b  and  p  may  be 
considered  as  representing  no  sounds  at  all,  yet  they 
so  modify  the  utterance  of  ab,  ap,  or  ba,  pa,  that  the 
slight  difference  between  these'  articulations  may  be 
perceived  as  far  as  the  human  voice  can  be  distinctly 
heard. 


€ON'SO-NANT-LY,   adv. 

ment. 
€ON'SO-NANT-NESS,  ti. 


soling 


Consistently  ;  ir 
Agreeableness  ; 
■J 


agree- 


sed.] 


ency. 
eo.V'SO-NOUS,  a. 

Agreeing 
CON-So'PI-ATE,  v. 

eo.N'-So-Pl  -a'TION,  ;i.     A  lulling  asleep:    [Not 
eON'SO-PITE,  v.  I.     [L.  consopio.] 

To  compose  ;  to  lull  to  sleep.     [Not  used.] 
€ON'SO-PITE,  a.     Calm  ;  composed.     [JYot  used.] 
More. 
CON'SORT,  71.     [L.  consors;  con  and  sors,  sort,  state, 
kind.] 

1.  A  companion;  a  partner  ;  an  intimate  associate  ; 
particularly,  a  partner  of  the  bed  ;  a  wife  or  husband. 

He  single  claw  (o  live,  and  slimmed  to  wed, 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Drydcn. 

2.  An  assembly  or  association  of  persons,  convened 
for  consultation.  Spenser. 

3.  Union  ;  conjunction  ;  concurrence.  Mterbury. 

4.  A  number  of  instruments  played  together  ;   a 
a  concert.     In  this  sense  concert  is  now 


symphony  ; 


5.  In  navigation,  any  vessel  keeping  company  with 
another. 

Queen  consort;  the  wife  of  a  king,  as  distinguished 
from  a  queen  regnant,  who  rules  alone,  and  a  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 
CON-SORT',  v.  i.     To  associate  ;  to  unite  in  company  ; 
to  keep  company  ;  followed  by  witli. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiels  consort*  with  thee  I       Dryden. 
€ON-SORT',  v.  t.    To  join  ;  to  marry. 

With  his  consorted  Eve.  Milton. 


CON 

2.  To  unite  in  company. 

He  begins  to  consorl  himself  with  men.  Lock*. 

3.  To  accompany.  [JVot  used.]  Sliak. 
CO.VSOUT'A-Ill.Eio.  Suitable.  Wotton. 
eON-SORT'ED,  pp.  United  in  marriage.  Milton. 
€ON-SORT'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  company  with  ;  a»- 

CON-SOR'TION,  n.    Fellowship.    [Mot  used.]  Brown. 
CON'SORT-SIIIP,  ii.     Fellowship  ;  partnership. 
CON'SOUND,   71.     The   name   of  several   species  of 

plants. 
ft  iN  SI'F.C'TA-BLE,  a.     Easy  to  be  seen. 
eON-SPEC'TION,  «.     A  beholding.     [JVot  used.] 
CON-SPEC-TO'I-TY,  ii.     Sight  ;  view.     [JVot  used.] 
CON-SPER'SION,  n.     A  sprinkling.     [JVot  useaV.] 
CON-SPI-CO'I-TY,  ?i.     Conspicuousness  ;  brightness. 

[Little  used.]  S/iaA. 

€ON-SPICU,-OUS,  «.f  [L.  conspicuus,  from  conspicio, 

to  look  or  see  ;  eon  and  specie,  to  see.     See  Species.] 

1.  Open  to  the  view  ;  obvious  to  the  eye  ;  easy  to 
be  seen ;  manifest ;  as,  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous 
place. 

Or  come  I  less  conspicuous.  Milton. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  mental  eye  ;  clearly  or  extensive- 
ly known,  perceived,  or  understood.  Hence,  emi- 
nent; famous;  distinguished;  as,  a  man  of  conspic- 
uous tabuts:  a  lady  of  conspicuous  virtues. 

€ON-SPl€'U_-OUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner ;  obviously  :  in  a  manner  to  be  clearly  seen  ;  em- 
inently ;  remarkably. 

eON-SPie'tl-OUS-NESS,  ti.  Openness  or  exposure 
to  the  view  ;  a  state  of  being  visible  at  a  distance ; 

2.  Eminence  :  fame  ;  celebrity  :  renown  ;  a  state 
of  being  extensively  known  and  distinguished  ;  as, 
the  ct>nspiruousnc.<s  of  an  author. 
€0N-SP1R'A-CY,  re.      [L.  conspiratio,  from  conspiro. 
See  Conspire.] 

1.  A  combination  of  men  for  an  evil  purpose;  an 
agreement,  between  two  or  more  persons,  to  commit 
some  crime  in  concert ;  particularly,  a  combination 
to  commit  treason,  or  excite  sedition  or  insurrection, 
against  the  government  of  a  state  ;  a  plot ;  as,  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  a  king  ;  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government. 

More  than  tuny  had   made  this  conspiracy.  —  Acts  xxiii. 

2.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict,  or  procure  to 
be  indicted,  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 

Blaclcstone. 

3.  A  concurrence ;  a  general  tendency  of  two  or 
more  causes  to  one  event.  Sidney. 

€ON-SPIR'ANT,  a.     [L.  cOTi^iraTis.] 

Conspiring;  plotting;  engaging  in  a  plot  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  Shak. 

€ON-SPI-RA'TION,  ti.  Conspiracy  ;  agreement  or 
concurrence  of  things  to  one  end. 

€ON-SPIR'A-TOE,  n.  One  who  conspires  ;  one  who 
engages  in  a  plot  to  commit  a  crime,  particularly 
treason. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  agrees  with  another  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  indict  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 
By  the  British  statute,  a  conspirator  is  defined  to  be 
one  who  binds  himself  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other 
alliance,  to  assist  another  falsely  and  maliciously  to 
indict  a  person,  or  faNelv  to  maintain  pleas.  Encyc. 

CON-SPIRE',  v.  i.  [L.  conspiro,  to  plot ;  cim  and  spi- 
ro,  to  breathe.  But  the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to 
wind  ;  hence  spira,  a  fold,  circle,  wreath,  or  band  ; 
and  the  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  breathe  together,  or, 


i  crime  ;  to  plot ;  to  hatch  treason. 

The  servants  of  Amnion  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  the 

king  in  Ills  (AMI  lluMS.e  —  o  Kings  xxi. 
They  conspired  aeraiost  Jns 'ph  to  slay  him.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  In  law,  to  agree  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict 
an  innocent  person  of  felony. 

3.  To  agree;  to  concur  to  one  end  ;  as,  all  things 
conspire  to  make  us  prosperous. 


Conspire  to  cer 

CON-SPlR'ER,  i 


re  and  expose  our  age.  "  Roscommon. 

One  who  conspires  or  plots  ;  a  co 
Shak. 


eON-SPIR'ING,  p, 

crime  ;  plotting  : 

2.   In  median 


r.  or  o.  Agreeing  to  commit  a 
initing  or  concurring  to  one  end. 
conspiring  forces  are  forces  acting 
obliquely  to  each  other,  but  which  may  be  severally 
resolved'  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  in  each  case, 
acts  in  the  same  direction  with  the  other;  co-operat- 
ing powers.  D.  Olmsted. 
€ON-SPIR'ING-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  conspir- 
acy; bv  conspiracy.  Milton. 
€ON-SP1S-Sa'TION,  re.     [L.  conspissatus.] 

The  act  of  making  thick  or  viscous  ;  thickness. 


CON-SPUR-CA'TION,  ti.  [L. 
co,  to  defile.] 

The  act  of  defiling;  defilement;  pollution.     [JVot 
in  use.]  BP.  Hall. 

CON'STA-RLE,  (kun'sta-bl,)  it.  [Sp.  condc-dable ■;  Port. 
id.  i  It.  conestabile  ;  Fr.  connetaile ;  Sp.  conde,  It.  ci77itc, 


FaTE,  FaR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  IlltislnUiaiis. 


f  C-'it-    Tui/le  <:/'  t-'jnoitijiits. 


CON 

a  count,  and  L.  stabuhmt,  a  stable  ;  L.  comas  stabuli, 
count  of  thfi  stable.] 

1.  A  high  officer  in  the  monarchical  establishments 
of  the  middle  ages.  Braiute. 

The  lord  high  constable  of  Engl, mil  was  the  seventh 
officer  of  the  crown.  He  had  the  care  of  the  common 
peace,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  war,  being  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  now  called  the  court  of 
honor.  To  this  officer,  and  "to  the  earl  marshal,  be- 
longed the  cognizance  of  contracts,  deeds  of  arms 
without  the  realm,  and  combats  and  blazonry  within 
the  realm.  The  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great, 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged  by  the 
13th  Richard  II.,  and  was  afterward  forfeited  in  the 
person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
1521.  It  has  never  been  granted  to  any  person  since 
that  time,  except  pro  luic  vice,  or  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion.        '  Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  peace.  In  England,  there  are 
high  constables,  petty  constables,  and  constables  of 
London.  The  high  constables  are  chosen  at  the  court 
leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which  they 
preside,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  constables  are 
chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court  leet,  or,  if  no  court  is 
held,  they  are  appointed  by  two  justices  of  tile  peace. 
In  London,  a  constable  is  nominated  in  each  precinct 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  confirmed  at  the  court  of 
wardmote.  The  duty  of  constables  is  to  keep  the 
peace  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning,  and  of  break- 
ing open  houses. 

In  the '  United  States,  constables  are  town  or  city 
of  the  peace,  with  powers  similar  to  those 
'  by  the  constables  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  invested  also  with  powers  to  execute  civil  as  weil 
as  criminal  process,  ami  to  levy  executions.  In  New 
England,  they  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
in  legal  meeting. 

To  overrun  the  constable  ;  to  spend  more  than  a  man 
is  worth  or  can  pay  ;  a  vulgar  phrase. 
CON'STA-BLER-Y,  (kun'sta-bler-y,)  re.    The  body  or 

jurisdiction  of  constables. 
eON'STA-BLE-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  constable. 
eON'STA-BLE-WICK,  re.     The  district  to  which  a 

constable's  power  is  limited.  Hale. 

CON-STAB' U.-LA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  constables; 

consisting  „f  constables. 
CON'STAN-CY,  re.t  [L.  constantia,  from   consto ;  con 
and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Fixedness  ;  a  standing  firm  ;  hence,  applied  to 
God  or  his  works,  immutability  ;  unalterable  contin- 
uance ;  a  permanent  state.        "  Hooker. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind  ;  persevering  res- 
olution ;  steady,  unshaken  determination  ;  particu- 
larly applicable  to  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
to  steadiness  m  attachments,  and  to  perseverance  in 
enterprise.  Lasting  affection ;  stability  in  love  or 
friendship. 

3.  Certainty;  veracity;  reality.     Shah.   Johnson. 
eON'STANT,  a.     [L.  constans.] 

1.  Fixed;  firm;  opposed  to  fluid. 

To  lum  two  fluid  liiiiinis  into  a  constant  body.  Boyle. 

[In  this  sense  not  used.] 

2.  Fixed  ;  not  varied  ;  unchanged  ;  permanent;  im- 
mutable. 

The  world  's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 

Constant,  in  nature,  were  inconstancy.  Cowley. 

3.  Fixed  or  firm  in  mind,  purpose,  affection,  or 
principle  ;  unshaken  ;  unmoved  ;  as,  a  constant  friend 
or  lover. 

4.  Certain  ;  steady  ;  firmly  adherent ;  with  to  ;  as, 
a  man  constant  in  his  purpose  or  to  his  duties. 

eON'STANT,  re.  In  physics,  that  which  remains  un- 
changed or  invariable.  Thus  a  quantity,  force,  law, 
&c,  when  it  continues  unchanged,  is  called  a  eon- 
stunt,  p.  Cvc. 

CON-STAN-TI-NO-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  metropolis  of  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

CON'STANT-LY,  ad.  Firmly  ;  steadily  ;  invariably; 
continually  ;  perseveringly. 

Rhoda  constantly  uninnrd  ili.u  it  was  oven  so.  —  Acts  xii. 
These  things  1  will  she  llinn  iiliinn  ,  :o,oiku,tl,J.  —  Til.  iii. 

CON'STAT,  re.  [L.,  it  appears.]  In  England,  a  cer- 
tificate given  by  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of 
the  exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead  or 
move  for  a  discharge  of  any  thing  in  that  court  The 
effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  appears  upon  the  record 
respecting  the  matter  in  question. 
2.  An  exemplification  under  the  great  seal  of  the 

enrollni-nl  of  any  I etters  patent.  Encyc. 

OON'STEL-LATE,  v.  i.  [Low  L.  constellatus  ;  con 
ami  stello,  to  shine  ;  Stella,  a  star.] 

To  join  luster;  to  shine  witli  united  radiance  or 
one  general  light.     [Little  used.] 

iVhich  engage  our  alli'dions  shine  forih  ,im! 


CON'STEL-LATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  several  shining 
bodies  in  one  splendor      [Little  used.]  Brown. 

eON'STEL-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  United  in  one  splen- 
dor. Brown. 
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2.  Starry ;  set  or  adorned  with  stars  or  constella- 
tions. '  J.  Barlow. 
CON-STEL-LA'TION,  re.  A  cluster,  assemblage,  or 
group,  of  fixed  stars;  a  number  of  stars  which  appear 
as  if  situated  near  each  other  in  the  heavens,  and 
are  considered  as  forming  a  particular  division.  The 
constellations  are  reduced  mostly  to  the  figures  of 
certain  animals  or  other  known  things,  as  the  bear, 
the  bull,  the  ram,  the  balance,  &c. 


2.  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

€ON-STER-NA'TION,  re.t  [L.  consternatio,  from  con- 
sterno  i  con  and  sterno,  to  throw  or  strike  down.] 

Astonishment ;  amazement  or  horror  that  confounds 
the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  person  for  consulta- 
tion and  execution  ;  excessive  terror,  wonder,  or  sur- 
prise. South. 

eON'STI-PATE,  v.  t.  [L.  constipo  ;  con  and  stipo,  to 
crowd,  or  cram,  Eng.  to  stuff,  to  stop.  See  Stuff  and 
Stop.] 

1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
thicken  or  condense.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stop,  by  filling  a  passage,  and  preventing 
motion  ;  as,  to  constipate  capillary  vessels. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal,  and  make 
costive.  Brown. 

OON'STI-PA-TED,  pp.     Made  costive. 

Ci  iX'-'TI -PA-TING,  ppr.     .Making  costive. 

eON-STI-PA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  crowding  any 
thing  into  a  less  compass;  a  pressing  together;  con- 
densation ;  as,  a  close  constipation  of  particles.  Bentley. 
2.  More  generally,  a  crowding  or  filling  to  hard- 
ness the  intestinal  canal,  from  detective  excretion; 
costiveness  ;  obstipation.  Encyc.    Coxe. 

CON-STIT'U-EN-CY,  re.  The  act  of  constituting,  or, 
more  frequently,  the  body  of  constituents.     [Modern 


fomT'lJ-] 


€ON-STIT'll-ENT,  a.     [L.  constituens,  constituo  ; 
and  statuo,  to  set.     See  Statue,  Statute.] 

Setting ;  constituting  ;  applied  to  parts  of  a  thing 
that  are  essential  to  it.     Hence, 

1.  Necessaiy  or  essential;  elemental;  forming, 
composing,  or  making,  as  an  essential  part ;  as,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  the  constituent  parts  of  water. 

Body,  6oul,  and  reason,  are  the  three  constituent  parts  of  a  man. 
Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  constituting  or  appointing. 

alive  body.  Junius. 

CON-STIT'U-ENT,  re.     He  or  that  which  sets,  fixes, 
or  forms  ;  he  or  that  which  constitutes  or  composes. 

Tlieir  first  coiii|iiisiire  ami  oriiMiiation  requires  a  higher  and  ne- 


2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a  part, 
or  an  essential  part. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  all- 
ment.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  term  applied -to  those  who  appoint  or  elect 
some  one  as  their  representative  to  an  office  or  em- 
ployment. Burke. 

€ON'STI-TOTE,  v.  t.  [L.  constituo;  con  and  statuo, 
to  set.  (See  Statue,  Statute.)  It.  constituire;  Sp. 
constituir;  Fr.  constituei.] 

1.  To  set ;  to  fix  ;  to  enact ;  to  establish. 

We  must  ol«'v  laws  ip|.oiulr-d  and  constiluU:d  by  lawful  author 
ity,  not  against  the  law  of  God.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  compose ;  to  give  formal  existence 
to  ;  to  make  a  thing  what  it  is.  Perspicuity  consti- 
tutes the  prime  excellence  of  style. 

Truth  and  reason  conslilult  that  intellectual  gold  that  defies  de- 
struction Johnson. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect,  to  an  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  to  make  and  empower.  A  sheriff  is  con- 
stituted a  conservator  of  the  peace  ;  A  has  constituted 
B  his  attorney  or  agent. 

CON'STI-TOTE,  n.     An  established  law.     [Obs.] 

eON'STI-Tu-TED,/ur.  or  a.  Set;  fixed-  established; 
made  ;  elected  ;  appointed. 

€ON'STI-TO-TED  AU-THOR'l  TIES,  re.  pi.  The 
magistrates  or  governors  of  a  people.  //.  More. 

eON'STI-Tu-TER,  re.  One  who  constitutes  or  ap- 
points. 

eOiVSTI-Tfj-TING,  ppr.  Setting  ;  establishing ;  com- 
posing; el.TtiiiL7  ;  appointing. 

€ON-STI-TO'TION,  n.  The  act  of  constituting, 
enacting,  establishing,  or  appointing. 

2.  The  state  of  being;  that  form  of  being,  or  pe- 
culiar structure  and  connection  of  parts,-  which 
makes  or  characterizes  a  system  or  body.  Hence, 
the  particular  frame  n'  temperament  of  the  human 
body  is  called  its  constitution.  Wo  speak  of  a  robust 
or  feeble  constitution;  a  cold,  phlegmatic,  sanguine, 
or  irritable  constitution.  We  speak  of  the  constitution 
of  the  air,  or  other  substance  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
solar  system  ;  the  constitution  of  things. 

3.  The  frame  or  temper  of  mind,  affections,  or 
passions. 

4.  The  established  form  of  government  in  a  state, 
kingdom,  or  country  ,  a  system  of  fundamental 
rules,  principles,  and  ordinances,  for  the  government 
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of  a  state  or  nation.  In  free  states,  the  constitution 
is  paramount  to  the  statutes  or  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  limiting  and  controlling  its  power;  and 
in  the  United  suites,  the  legislature  is  created,  and 
its  powers  designated,  by  the  constitution. 

5.  A  particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  made 
by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  as,  the  constitutions  of  the  churches;  the  novel 
constitutions  of  Justinian  and  Ins  successors. 

6.  A  system  of  fundamental  principles  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  rational  and  social  beings. 

The  New  Tcseun<-iil  ii  ih    mural  constitution  of  modern  society. 

CON-STI-Tu'TION-AL,  a.  Bred  or  inherent  in  the 
constitution,  or  in  the  natural  frame  of  body  or 
mind  ;  as,  a  constitutional  infirmity  ;  constitutional 
ardor  or  dullness. 

2.  Consistent  with  the  constitution  ;  authorized  by 
the  constitution  or  fundamental  rules  of  a  govern- 
ment; legal. 

An  act  of  congress  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 


,  a  constitutional 
Palcy. 

€ON-STI-Tu'TION-AL-IST,  a.  An  adherent  to  the 
constitution  of  government. 

2.  An   innovator   of   the    old    constitution,   or  a 
framer  or  friend  of  the  new  constitution,  in  France. 
Burke. 
eON-STI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being 
constitutional ;   the  state  of   being  inherent  in  the 
natural  frame  ;  as,  the  constitutionality  of  disease. 
Coxe.     Med.  Repository. 
2.  The  state  of  being  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  government,  or  of  being  authorized 
by  its  provisions. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales   have  the 

€ON-STI-Tfj'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  consistency 
with  the  constitution   or  frame  of  government. 

eON-STi-TtVTION-A-RY,  a.    Constitutional.  [Bad.] 

eON-STI-TO'TION-IST,  re.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Bolingbrokc. 

€ON'STI-TtJ-TIVE,  a.  That  constitutes,  forms,  or 
composes  ;  elemental ;  essential. 


The 


Decay  of  Piety. 


sell  and  contempt  or  others. 
2.  Having  power  to  enact,  establish,  or  create  ; 
instituting. 
eON'STI-Tu-TIVE-LY,  ado.    In  a  constitutive  man 

ner. 
CON-STR  A  IN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  contraindre ;  It.  constrignerc, 
or  costringcre ;  Sp.  constrenir ;  Port,  constringir  ,•  from 
L.   constringo  ;   con  and  stringo,  to  strain,  to  bind 
See  Strain.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  strain  ;  to  press  ;  to  urge  ;  to 
drive  ;  to  exert  force,  physical  or  moral,  either  in 
urging  to  action  or  in  restraining  it.     Hence, 

1.  To  compel  or  force  ;  to  urge  with  irresistible 
power,  or  with  a  power  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect. 


Port 


iCor. 


2.  To  confine  by  force ;  to 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  ihe  winds.  Dryden 

3.  To  hold  by  force  ;  to  press  ;  to  confine 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain  I  Gay 

4.  To  constringe;  to  bind. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold.         Dryden 

5.  To  tie  fast ;  to  bind  ;  to  chain  ;  to  confine. 


The  drowsy  prophet, 

6.  To  necessitate 

Did  fate  or  w< 


Dryden 


Pope. 
Shak. 


7.  To  force  ;  to  ravish.     [JYot  used.] 

8.  To  produce  in  opposition  to  nature;  as,  a  con- 
Sfainril  voice  ;   constrained  notes.  Waller. 

eON-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  constrained, 
forced,  or  repressed  ;  liable  to  constraint,  or  to  re- 
straint. Hooker. 

eON-STRAIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Urged  irresistibly  or 
powerfully  ;  compelled  ;  forced  ;  restrained  ;  con- 
fined ;  bound;  imprisoned;  necessitated. 

CONSTRaIN'ED-LY,  adv.  By  constraint ;  by  com- 
pulsion. Hooker. 

C<  >N-STRAIN"EIc,  re.     One  who  constrains. 

€ON-STRAIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Urging  with  irresisti- 
ble or  powerful  force  ;  compelling;  forcing;  repress- 
ing ;  confining  .  holdiu','  bv  force  ;  pressing;  binding. 

eON-STRAL\T',  «.t  [Fr.  mntrainta.] 

Irresistible  force,  or  its  effect ;  any  force  or  power, 
physical  or  moral,  which  compels  to  act  or  to  forbear 
action,  or  which  urges  so  stromily  as  to  produce  its 
effect  upon  the  body  or  mind  ;  compulsion  ,  restraint ; 
confinement. 
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eON-STRAtNT'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  compel. 


CON 


Car, 

CON-STRICT',  v.  t.  [L.  eonstringo,  eonstrictum.  See 
Constrain.] 

To  draw  togethei ;  to  bind  ;  to  cramp  ;  to  draw 
into  a  narrow  compass  ;  hence,  to  contract  or  cause 
to  shrink.  Arbuthnot. 

CON-STRICT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  together  ;  bound  ;  con- 
tracted. 

CON-STRICT'ING.juw.  Drawing  together ;  binding ; 
contracting. 

CON-STRIC'TION,  n.  A  drawing  together  or  con- 
traction, by  means  of  some  inherent  power,  or  by 
spasm,  a3  distinguished  from  compression,  or  tile  pres- 
sure of  extraneous  bodies;  as,  the  constriction  of  a 
muscle  or  fiber.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  compression. 

CON-STRICT'OR,  n.*  That  which  draws  together  or 
contracts.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  draws  to- 
gether or  closes  an  orifice  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  con- 
strictor labiorum,  a  muscle  of  the  lips.  Encyc. 
*2.  A  term  applied  to  large  serpents  which  crush 
their  prey  in  their  folds,  as  the  Boa  Constrictor,  &c. 
Brande. 

CON-STRINGE',  (kon-strinj',)  v.  t.  [L.  eonstringo. 
See  Constrain.] 

To  draw  together;  to  strain  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass :  to  contract ;  to  force  to  contract  itself. 


r  liquors   constr.n^c,  li  u  I 
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GON-STRING'.ED,  pp.     Contracted  ;  drawn  together. 

CON-STRING'ENT,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  con- 
tracting, binding,  or  compressing.    Bacon.     Thomson. 

€ON-STRING'lNG,  ppr.  Drawing  or  compressing 
into  a  smaller  compass  ;  contracting;  binding. 

CON-STRUCT',  V.  t.  [L.  const  ran,  construct,,,,, ;  con 
and  strno,  to  lay,  dispose,  or  set  in  order;  Sp.  con- 
strain Fr.  construire ;  It.  id.     See  Structure.] 

1.  To  put  together  the  parts  of  a  thing  in  their 
proper  place  and  order ;  to  build;  to  form  ;  as,  to 
construct  an  edifice 

2.  To  devise  and  compose  ;  as,  to  construct  a  new 
system  ;  or  simply  to  frame  or  form  ;  as,  to  construct 
a  telescope.  The  word  may  include  the  invention, 
with  the  formation,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer.  A  man  constructs  a  ship  according  to  a 
model ;  or  a  grammar  hy  a  new  arrangement  of  prin- 
ciples ;  or  a  planetarium  of  a  new  form. 

3.  To  interpret  or  understand.     [See  Construe.] 

4.  To  construct  an  equation,  in  geometry,  is  to  form  a 
geometrical  figure  corresponding  to  the  equation. 

CON-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Built ;   formed ;   composed  ; 

compiled. 
€ON-STRU€T'ER,  n.   One  who  constructs  or  frames. 
€ON-STRUCT'iN<;,  ppr.     Building;   framing;   com- 
eON-STRUC'TiO.V,  n.      [L.  construct!,,.]  [posing. 

1.  The  act  of  building,  or  of  devising  and  forming  ; 
fabrication. 

2.  The  form  of  building;  the  manner  of  putting 
together  the  parts  of  a  building,  a  machine,  or  a  sys- 
tem ;  structure  ;  conformation.  The  sailing  of  a  ship 
and  its  capacity  dep'-nd  chiedy  on  its  construction. 

3.  In  grammar,  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  and  con- 
nection of  words  in  a  sentence,  according  to  established 
usages,  or  the  practice  of  unod  writers  and  speakers. 

4.  Sense;  meaning;  interpretation;  explanation; 
or  the  manner  of  understanding  the  arrangement  of 
words,  or  of  understanding  facts.  Let  us  find  the 
true  construction  ;  or  let  us  give  the  author's  words  a 
sound,  rational,  consistent  construction.  What  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  tins  ailair,  or  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  ? 

5.  The  manner  of  describing  a  figure  or  problem 
in  geometry.  Johnson. 

The  drawing  of  such  lines,  such  figure,  &c,  as  are 
previously  necessary  for  making  any  demonstration 
appear  more  plain  and  undeniable.  Encyc. 

(j.  The  construction  of  nu  ei/iuiiion,  in  geometry,  is 
the  drawing  of  such  lines  and  figures  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem.  Stanley,     Johnson. 
CON-STRUC'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  construc- 
tion ;    deduced  from  construction   or  interpretation. 
i  Unusual.]  Walerland. 
N-STRUC'TION-IST,   n.     One  who  construes   a 
writing  or  public  instrument. 
€ON-STRU€T'IVE,  a.     By  construction;  created  or 
deduced  by  construction,  or  mode  of  interpretation  ; 
not  directly  expressed,  but  inferred;  as,  constructive 
treason.                                                         Blackstone. 


pile  ;  fabric.   [For  this,  i 
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[L.  constmo.     See  Construct.] 

1.  To  arrange  words  in  their  natural  order ;  to  re- 
duce from  a  transposed  to  a  natural  order,  so  as  to 
discover  the  sense  of  a  sentence  ;  hence,  to  interpret, 
and,  when  applied  to  a  foreign  language,  to  translate  ; 
to  render  into  English  ;  as,  to  construe  Greek,  Latin, 
or  French. 

2.  To  interpret ;  to  explain  ;  to  show  or  to  under- 
stand the  meaning. 

1  pray  that  1  may  not  be  so  understood  or  construed.  Hooker. 

Tims  we  arc  put  to  coiwlrut  arsd  paraphrase  our  own  words. 

Stilling/eel. 

CON'STRO-SD,  pp.  Arranged  in  natural  order;  in- 
terpreted ;  understood  ;  translated. 

CON'STRU-ING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  natural  order; 
expoundimi  ^interpreting  ;  translating. 

eON'STU-I'ItATE,  o.  t.  [L.  constupro  ;  con  and  stupro. 
To  violate  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  defile.  [to  ravish. J 

€ON'STU-PRa-TEI>,  pp.     Debauched. 

GON'STU-PRA-TING,  ppr.     Violating. 

CON-STU-PRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ravishing  ;  vi- 
olation ;  defilement.  Bp.  Hall. 

eON-SUB-SIST',  v.  L    To  subsist  together     [See  Sub- 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  (-stan'shal,)  o.  [L.  consub- 
stantialls  ;  con  and  substantia.     See  Substance.] 

1.  Having  the  same  substance  or  essence  ;  coes- 

The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  lo  be  consubstantial  with  the  Fa- 

2.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

It  continued!  a  I'uuy  consul,. toiilml  with  ours.  Hooker. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  consubstantiation.  Barrow. 

eON-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY,  (-stan-she-al'e-ty.)  n. 
The  existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  coeteniily  and  cousubstautiality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father.  Hammond. 

2.  Participation  id' the  same  nature.  Johnson. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIATE,  v.  t.    [L.  con  and  substantia, 
substance.] 
To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

Johnson. 

€ON-SUB-STAN'TIATE,  v.  i  To  profess  consub- 
stantiation. Dryden. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIA-TED,  pp.   United  ' 
substance. 


CON^SUB-STAN-TI-a'TION,  (-she-S'shun,)  n.  The 
union  of  the  body  of  our  blessed  Savior  with  the  sac- 
ramental elements.  The  Lutherans  maintain  that, 
after  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  present  with  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  which  is  called 


■«/., 


'ICIIC 


Stipulatioi 


,  f-rprosbi'il  01  i 


Palcy. 

eON-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  constructive  man- 
ner; by  way  of  construction  or  interpretation;  by 
fair  inference.  Chauncey.     United  States. 

ade,  either  actually  by  a 

OinctCOCUi'/  O/   l>V    l  L,Jl  Ji.-r-    In    [,]-,    >_m  ,  o-i/n- 

KeM. 

CON-STRUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Among  phrenologists, 
the  faculty  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  parts 
into  a  whole.  Combe. 

€ON  STRUCTURE,  (kon-strukt'yur,)  n.   An  edifice  ; 


CON'SUE-TuDE,  n.     Custom  ;  usage.  Scott. 

€ON-SUE-T0'DIN-AL,  a.    Customary. 
CON'SUL,  n.     [L.  consul,  from  consult,,  to  consult.] 

1.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  ancient  Roman  re- 
public, invested  witii  regal  authority  for  one  year. 
There  were  two  consuls  annually  chosen  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  they  were 
elected  from  patrician  families  or  noblemen  ;  but,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own 
body,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.     Encyc. 

2.  A  chief  magistrate,  among  the  French,  during 
their  revolution,  in  imitation  ol  the  Romans.   Brande. 

3.  A  person  commissioned  by  a  king  or  state  to  re- 
side in  a  foreign  country  as  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive, to  protect  the  rights,  commerce,  merchants,  and 
seamen,  of  the  state,  and  to  aid  the  government  in  any 
commercial  transactions  with  such  foreign  country. 

•1.   An  adviser.     [Not  mrll  million:, d.]         Bacon. 
CON'SUL-AGE,  n.   A  duty  laid  by  the  British  Levant 

company  on  imports  anil  exports  for  the  support  of 

the  company's  affairs.  Eton. 

€ON'SUL-AR,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  consul ;  as,  consular 

power  ;  consul, ir  dignity,  or  privileges. 
€ON'SUL-ATE,  n.     [L.  consulatus.]     The  office  of  a 

consul.  Addison. 

[  This  is  applicable  to  modern  consuls,  as  well  as  to 

the  Roman.] 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  extent  of  a  consul's  authority. 

3.  The  residence  of  a  consul.  [Kent. 
CON'SUL  GEN'ER-AL,  n.     A  consul,  in  the  commer- 
cial sense,  appointed  for  several  places  or  over  several 
consuls.                                                         Enciic  Am. 

CON'SUL-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  consul ;  or  the 
term  of  his  office  ;  app!tc,il,i<'  onln  lo  Roman  consuls. 

CONSULT',  c.  i.  [L.  consulto,  from  consult),  to  con- 
sult, to  ask  counsel.    The  last  syllable  may  be  from 

the  Ar.  ^Vam  saala,  Heb.  Ch.  Sam.  Eth.  ^Nif,  to  ask.] 
1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another,  by  a 
statement  of  f-.cts  and  suitable  inquiries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  one's  own  judgment ;  followed  by 
with. 

Rehoboa      lonsulted  will,  the  old  men.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

David  coosnilcl  i-'illi  llir  c-puuins  ol   ihonsinds. —  1  Chron.  xiii. 


CON 

2.  To  take  counsel  together  ;  to  seek  opinio 
dvice  by  mutual  statements,  inquiries,  and 
ngs  ;  to  deliberate  in  common. 


The 


John 


y  might  put  ! 


■    Ti.  cm-  --.  i,  i-  h-  '■  Deration.     Imke  xiv. 

CON-SULT',  v.  t.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  seek  the 
opinion  of  another,  as  a  guide  to  one's  own  judg- 
ment ;  as,  to  consult  a  friend  or  parent. 

2.  To  seek  for  information,  or  facts,  in  something; 
as  by  examining  honks  hi  papers.  Thus,  I  consulted 
several  authors  on  the  subject ;  I  consulted  the  official 
documents. 

3.  To  regard  ;  to  have  reference  or  respect  to,  in 
judging  or  acting;  to  decide  or  to  act  in  favor  of. 
We  are  to  consult  the  necessities,  rather  than  the 
pleasures,  of  life.  We  are  to  consult  public  as  well 
as  private  interest.  He  consulted  his  own  safety  in 
flight. 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.  Franklin. 

4.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  lo  thy   house,  by  cutting;  off  many 


consultation  ;  determination  ,  a  council,  or  deliber- 
ating assembly.  Dryden.     Bacon. 

This  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  except  in 
poetry.  It  would  be  naturally  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  the  poets  accent  the  last. 
eON-SULT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  consulting;  de- 
liberation of  two  or  more  persons,  with  a  view  to 
some  decision. 


2.  A  meeting  of  persons  to  consult  together;  a 
council  for  deliberation,  as  of  legal  counsel  retained  in 
a  cause,  or  of  physicians  in  a  dangerous  disease. 

Wiseman. 
Writ  of  consultation  ;  in  law,  a  writ  awarded  by  a 
superior  court,  to  return  a  cause  which  hud  been  re- 
moved by  prohibition  from  the  court  Christian  to  its 
original  jurisdiction  ;  so  called,  because  the  judges, 
on  consultation,  find  the  prohibition  ill  founded. 

Blackstone. 
CON-SULT' A-TIVE,   a.      Having    the    privilege  of 

consulting.  Bramhall. 

€ON-SULT'ED,  pp.     Asked  ;  inquired  of,  for  opinion 

or  advice ;  regarded. 
CON-SULT'ER,  n.    One  who  consults,  or  asks  coun- 
sel  or   information  ;    as,   a  consulter  with   familiar 
spirits.     Deut.  xviii. 
CON-SULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Asking  advice  ;  seeking 
information  ;    deliberating  and  inquiring  mutually  ; 

eoN-SO.\f'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Consume.]      That  may 

be  consumed  ;  possible  to  be  destroyed,  dissipated, 

wasted,  or  spent ;  as,  asbestos  is  not  consumable  bv 

fire.  Wdkins.  ' 

The  importadon  and  exporuitioi 


Lucie. 


flesh 


CON-SOME',  v.   t.     [L.   consumo ;  con  and   su 
take.      So,    in    English,   we   say,  it  takes  up 
Sp.  consumir ;  It. 


by  decomposition,  as  by    tire,  or  by   eating,  dec 
ing,  and  annihilating  the  form  of  a  substance.     Fi 
consumes  wood,  coal,  stubble  ;  animals 
and  vegetables. 

2.  To  destroy  by  dissipating  or  by  use  ;  to  expend  ; 
to  waste  ;  to  squander  ;  as,  to  consume  an  estate. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  Ih-ouls--  ye  nsk  ami=s,  that  ye  may  con. 
eume  it  upon  your  lusts.  — James  iv. 

3.  To  spend  ;  to  cause  to  pass  away,  as  time  ;  as, 
to  consume  the  day  in  idleness. 

Their  days  did  he  consume  in  vanity.  — Ps.  Ixxviii. 

4.  To  cause  to  disappear  ;  to  waste  slowly. 

My  flesh  is  consumed  away.  — Job  xxxviii. 

5.  To  destroy ;  to  bring  to   utter  ruin  ;  to  exter- 


Let  me  alone  —  that  I  may  consume  them.  —  Ex.  xxx 

ON-SOME',  v.  i.    To  waste  away  slowly; 
exhausted. 

to  be 

Their  flesh  —  their  eves  —  their  Ion frue  shall  consume 

Zech.xiv. 
The  wicked  shall  perish  —  they  shall  consume.  —  Ps.  x 

•way.  - 
xvii. 

€ON-S0M'£D,  pp.     Wasted;    burnt  up;    destroyed; 

dissipated  ,  squandered;  expended. 
eON-SCM'ER,    u.      One     who    consumes,     spends, 

wastes,  or  destroys  ;  that  which  consumes. 
€ON-SuM'ING,  ppr.    Burning;  wasting;  destroying; 


hat  destroys. 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  —Dent.  It. 
CON-SUM'MATE   or  €ON'SUM-MATE,   o.   t. 

consummi,,  consummatus  ;  con  and  summo,  from  .- 

To  end  ;   to  finish   by  completing  what  was 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PR.EY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK.- 
'256  *St£  Pictorial  Illustrations.  i  Sec  TauU.  of  i>,mumjm&. 


CON 


carry  i 


the  utmost 


tended  ;  to  perfect ;  to  bring 
point  or  degree. 

He  had  a  mind  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  the  day.  Taller. 

CON-SUM'MATE,  a.  Complete  ;  perfect ;  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  or  degree  ;  as,  consummate  great- 
ness or  felicity. 

CON-SUM'.Ma-TED  or  €ON'SUM-MA-TED,  pp. 
Completed  ;  perfected  ;  ended. 

CON-SUM'MATE-LY,  adv.     Completely  ;  perfectly. 
Warton. 

CON-SUM'Ma-TING  or  CON'SUM-MA-TING,  ppr. 
Completing;  accomplishing;  perfecting. 

€ON-S|i.M-:\lA'TlON,  »■     [L.  consummation 

1.  Completion  ;  end  ;  perfection  of  a  work,  pro- 
cess, or  scheme.  Addison. 

2.  The  end  or  completion  of  the  present  system  of 
things  ;  the  end  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

3.  Death  ;  the  end  of  life.  Shah. 
Consummation    of  marriage :    the    most    intimate 

union  of  the  sexes,  which  completes  the  connubial 
relation. 
€ON-S(JMP'TION,n.t  [L.  eonsumptio.  See  Consume.] 

1.  The  act  of  consuming  ;  waste  ;  destruction  by 
burning,  eating,  devouring,  scattering,  dissipation, 
slow  decay,  or  by  passing  away,  as  time;  as,  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  of  food,  of  commodities  or 
estate,  of  time,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 

Etna  anil  Vesuvius  li  ev  nut  sull-rrd  Lvn_>-  emeiil'T  ibl"  iliminntion 
Woodward. 


or  d 

fication.  Bet  particularly,  the  disease  called  phthisis 
pvZmonalis,  pulmonic  consumption,  a  disease  seated 
in  the  iungs,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever,  cough,  &c. 

CON-SUMP'TIVE,  a.  Destructive;  wasting;  ex- 
hausting; having  the  quality  of  consuming,  or  dis- 
sipating; as,  a  long,  consumptive  war.         Addison. 

2.  Affected  with  a  consumption  or  pulmonic  dis- 
ease; as,  consumptive  lungs;  or  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption ;  tending  to  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease,  or  to  a  constitu- 
tion predisposed  to  it. 

€ON-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  tending  to 
consumption.  Beddoes. 

€ON-SUMP'TTVE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  con- 
sumptive, or  a  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

GON-TAB'q-LATE,   v.   t.      [L.   conlubulo;    con   and 
tabula.] 
To  floor  with  hoards.  Gayton. 

eON-TAB'li-LA-TED.  pp.     Floored  with  boards. 

€ON-TAB'U-LA-TfNG,  ppr.     Flooring  with  boards. 

CON-TAB-Tji-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  laying  with 
boards,  or  of  flooring. 

CON'T ACT,  «.  [L.  contartus,  from  cont in/ro,  to  touch  ; 
con  and  tango,  to  touch,  originally  logo;  Gr.  Otyoi. 
See  Touch.} 

A  touching;  touch;  close  union  or  juncture  of 
bodies.  Two  bodies  come  in  contact  when  they  meet 
without  any  sensible  intervening  space  ;  the  parts 
that  touch  are  called  the  points  of  contact. 

GON-T ACTION,  n.     The  act  of  touching.    Brown. 

CON-Ta'GION,  (-ta'jun,)  n.  t  [L.  contagio,  from  the 
root  of  contingo,  tango,  primarily,  H;n,  to  touch.] 

1.  Literally,  a  touch  or  touching.  Hence,  the 
communication  of  a  disease  by  contact,  or  the  mat- 
ter communicated.  More  generally,  that  subtile  mat- 
ter which  proceeds  from  a  diseased  person  or  body, 
ard  communicates  the  disease  to  another  person,  as 
in  cases  of  small-pox,  measles,  &c,  diseases  which 
are  communicated  without  contact.  This  contagion 
proceeds  from  the  breath  of  the  diseased,  from  the 
pcr.-piration  or  other  excretions. 

2.  That  which  communicates  evil  from  one  to 
another;  infection  ;  that  which  propagates  mischief ; 
as,  the  contagion  of  vice  or  of  evil  examples.  Milton. 

3.  Pestilence;  a  pestilential  disease;  venomous 
exhalations.  Shah. 

eON-TA'6lON-£D,   (kon-ta'jund,)  a.      Affected  by 

COM  TA'GION-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the 
contagious  character  of  certain  diseases,  as  the 
plague,  &c. 

GON-TA'GIOUS,  a.t  Containing  or  generating  conta- 


2.  Poisonous;  pestilential;  containing  contagion; 
as,  contagious  air ;  contagious  clothing. 

3.  Containing  mischief  that  may  be  propagated  ; 
as,  contagious  example. 

4.  That  may  be  communicated  from  one  U  anoth- 
er, or  may  excite  like  affections  in  others. 

CON-TA'GIOUS-LY,  adv.     By  contagion. 

eON-TA'GiOUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  con- 
tagious. 

CON-TAIN'  ».  t.  [L 
It.contenere;  Pr.  «1 
Tenure.] 

1.  To  hold,  as  a  vessel  ;  as,  the  vessel  contains  a 
gallon.  Hence,  to  have  capacity ;  to  be  able  to 
hold  ;  applied  to  an  empty  vessel. 


CON 

2.  To  comprehend  ;  to  hold  within  specified  limits. 

Behold,  the  heaven   and   the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 

3.  To  comprehend  ;  to  comprise.  The  history  of 
Livy  contains  a  hundred  ami  forty  books. 

4.  To  hold  within  limits  prescribed ;  to  restrain; 
to  withhold  from  trespass  or  disorder. 

'I'i"     I  I"  '  '  ■   I         '  m      i,;e!..e/    >      '    '.:  ,     ,,.'..;!      <.       N  <    .  :      i  ,:  s. 

[Obs.\  Spenser. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  ;    we  can  contain  ourselves.  Sltalc. 

5.  To  include.  This  article  is  not  contained  in  the 
account.  This  number  does  not  contain  the  article 
specified. 

6.  To  inclose  ;  as,  this  cover  or  envelop  contains 
a  letter. 

CON-TaIN',  v.  i.    To  live  in  continence  or  chastity. 
Arbuthnut  and  Pope.     1  Cor.  vii. 

CON-TaIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contained  or 
comprised.  Boyle. 

CON-TaIN'ED,  pp.  Held;  comprehended;  com- 
prised ;  included  ;  inclosed. 

C<>.\  T.UX'i:!!,  „.     That  which  contains. 

CON-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Holding;  having  capacity  to 
hold  ;  comprehending  ;  comprising  ;  including  ;  in- 
closing. 

€ON-TAM'I-NaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  contamir.o  ;  con  and  ant. 
tamino.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Nrjto  to  defile.  Class 
Dm,  No.  19.] 

To  corrupt  the  purity  or  excellence  of;  to  pol- 
lute ;  as,  to  contaminate  the  blood.  It  is  employed, 
usually,  in  a  figurative  stnse  ;  to  sully;  to  tarnish; 
to  taint.  Lewdness  umt.aminul.es  clmactec  ;  coward- 
ice contaminates  honor. 

Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  onr  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  Sliak. 

eON-TAM'I-NATE,  a.     Polluted  ;  defiled  ;  corrupt. 

CON-TAM'I-NA-TED,  pp.  Polluted  ;  defiled  ;  tar- 
nished. 

GON-TAM'I-Na-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Polluting  ;  defiling  ; 
tarnishing. 

CON-TAM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  polluting  ;  pol- 
lution ;  defilement ;  taint.  ■< 

CON-TAM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.     Adapted  to  contaminate. 

CON'TECK,  n.  Quarrel ;  contention.  [Not  Eng- 
lish.] Spetiser. 

eON-TEC'TION,  n.     [L.  contego.] 

A  covering.     [JVne  used.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

CON-TEM'ER-A-TED,  a.     Violated;  polluted. 

eON-TEMN',(-tem,)  v.  «.t[L. contemno  ;  con  andtemno, 


to  despise ;  It. 


Ar. 


dhaama. 


drive 


away,  to  despise.    Class  Dm,  No.  1,  4.] 

1.  To  despise  ;  to  consider  and  treat  as  i 
despicable ;  to  scorn. 


2.  To  slight ;  to  neglect  as  unworthy  of  regard  ;  to 
reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  God  ?  —  Ps.  x. 

€ON-TEM'N-ED,  (kon-temd',)  pp.  Despised  ;  scorned  ; 

slighted  ;  mrlected,  or  rejected  with  disdain. 
CON-TEM'NER,  n.     One  who  contemns  ;  a  despiser ; 

a  scorner. 
€ON-TEM'NING,  ppr.     Despising;   slighting  as  vile 
despicable  ;  neglecting  or  rejecting,  as  unworthy 


of  regard. 
lON-TEM'P 


ami 


GON-TEM'PER,  v.  t.      [Low  L.  contempero  ; 
tempern,  to  mix  or  temper.     See  Temper.] 

To  moderate  ;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mix- 
ture with  opposite  or  different  qualities  ;  to  temper. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  conteinper  the  heat.  Ray. 

CON-TEM'PER-A-MENT,  n.  Modetated  or  qualified 
degree  ;  a  degree  of  any  quality  reduced  to  that  of 
another;  temperament.  De.rlw.rn. 

CON-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Contemper.]  To 
temper ;  to  reduce  the  quality  of,  by  mixing  some- 
thing opposite  or  different;  to  moderate, 


CON-TEM-PER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  a 
quality  by  admixture  of  the  contrary  ;  the  act  of  mod- 
erating or  tempering.  Brown. 

2.  Temperament  ;    proportionate  mixture  ;   as,  the 
contemperament  of  humors  in  different  bodies.  Hale. 

[Instead  of  these  words,  Temper  and  Tempera- 
ment are  now  generally  used.] 
CON-TEM'PER-A-Tl}RE,   n.      Like  temperature  or 

temperament. 
CON-TEM'PLaTE  or  CON'TEM  PLATE,  v.t.f  [L. 
contemplor.      If  m  is  radical,  see  Class  Dm,  No.  3, 
4,  35.1 

1.  To  view  or  consider  with  continued  attention  ; 
to  study  ;  to  meditate  on.    This  word  expresses  the 


More  generally,  the  act  of  the  mind  only  is  intended  ; 
as,  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  redemption  ;  to  con- 
template  the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. 

Teach  me  to  contemplate  thy  grace.         Mrs.  Delany. 


in  reference  to  a 


■  event ;  to  intend. 


There  p-main  soie"    jiirticuhrs  to  complete 

templaledby  those  resolutions.  Etanultan's  Report. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  M.L|(iil;uiuhs  v.-lecl    r.jriUnnplcae  a  slate  cf 

future  war.  Kent's  Commentaries. 

CON-TEM'PLATE  or  CON'TEM-PLATE,  v.  i.  To 
think  studiously  ;  to  study  ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate  ; 
as,  he  delights  to  contemplate  on  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. 

€ON-TEM'Pi.A-TED  or  CON'TEM-PLA  TED,  pp. 
or  a.  Considered  with  attention;  meditj'ed  on; 
intended. 

CON-TEM'PLA-'l  1  \G  or  CON'TEM-PLA  TING,;-p-. 
Considering  with  ,-ontinued  attention  ;  meditating 
on  ;  musing. 

CON-TEM-PLA'TION,  n.     [L.  contemplatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  mind  hi  considering  with  atten- 
tion ;  meditation  ;  study  ,  continued  attention  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  subject. 

Contemplation  is  k-'cemt;    Uie  idea,  brought    into  the  mind,  some 


2.  Holy  meditation  ;  attention  to  sacred  things;  a 
particular  opi>lir/itton  of  the  foregoing  definition. 

To  have  in  contemplation  ;  to  intend  or  purpose,  or 
to  have  under  consideration. 
€ON-TEM'PLA-TIST,  n.  One  who  contemplates. 
eON-TEM'PLA-TIVE,  a.  Given  to  contemplation,  or 
continued  application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject ;  stu- 
dious ;  thoughtful;  as,  a.  contemplative  philosopher  or 
mind. 

2.  Employed  in  study  ;  as,  a  contemplative  life. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  study,  or  a  studious 
habit ;  as,  a  contemplative  look.  Denham. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation  ;  as, 
the  contempintirc  faetiltv  of  man.  Ray. 

€ON-TEM'PLA-TI  VE-LY,  arfu.  With  contemplation ; 
attentively  ;  thoughtfully;  with  deep  attention. 

CON'TEM-PLa-TOR,  n.  One  who  contemplates;  one 
employed  in  study  or  meditation  ;  an  inquirer  after 
knowledge.  Ralegh.     Brown. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS,  a.  [See  Cotemporary.] 
Living  or  being  at  the  same  time. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  At  the  same 
time  with  some  other  event. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  contemporaneous.  Gliddou. 

CON-TEM'POTtA-RI-NESS,  «.  Existence  at  the  same 
time.  .  Howell. 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [It.  Sp.  contemporaneo  ;  Fr 
contemporain  ;  L.  Co ntem poralis ;  con  and  temporalis, 
temporurius,  from  tempus,  time.  For  the  sake  of  ea- 
sier pronunciation,  and  a  more  agreeable  sound,  this 
word  is  often  changed  to  Cotemporary  ;  and  this  is 
the  preferable  word.] 

Coetaneous  ;  living  at  the  same  time,  applied  to 
persons  ;  being  or  existing  at  the  same  time,  applied 
to  things:  as, contemporary  kings  ;  contemporary  events. 

iSee  Cot'  mporakv,  the  preferable  word.] 
N-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  n.    One  who  lives  at  the  same 
time  with  another  ;  as,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  con- 

CON-TEM'PO-RIZE,  v.  t.     To  make  contemporary; 

to  place  in  the  same  age  or  time. 
€ON-TEM'PO-RIZ-£D,  pp.     Placec 

or  age. 
CON-TEM'PO-RlZ-ING,  ppr.     Placing  in   the  same 


1.  The  act  of  despising  ;  the  act  of  viewing  or  con- 
sidering and  treating  as  mean,  vile,  and  worthless  ; 
disdain  ;  hatred  of  what  is  mean  or  deemed  vile. 
This  word  is  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  a 
mean  opinion  which  the  language  affords. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  contempt  of  which  is 
great.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised  ;  whence,  in  a  scrip- 
tural sense,  shame,  disgrace. 

Some  shall  awake  to  everlasting  contempt.  — Dan.  xit. 

3.  In  law,  disobedience  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  a 
court,  which  is  a  punishable  offense. 

CON-TEMPT'I-BLE,  a.t  [L.  contemptibilis.] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt  ;  that  deserves  scorn  or  dis- 
dain ;  despicable ;  mean  ;  vile.  Intemperance  is  a 
contemptible  vice.  No  plant  or  animal  is  so  contempt- 
ible as  not  to  exhibit  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  pride  that 
leads  to  dueling  is  a  contemptible  passion. 

2.  Apt  to  despise  ;  contemptuous.    [JVot  legitimate.] 

Shak. 

eON-TEMPT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  be;ng 
contemptible,  or  of  being  despised ;  desptcableness  ; 
meanness  ;  vileness. 

eON-TEMPT'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  contempfible  man- 
ner ;  meanly  ;  in  a  manner  deserving  of  contempt. 

CON-TEMPT'U-OUS,  a.  Manifesting  or  expressing 
contempt  or  distlain  ;  scornful  ;  as,  contemptuous  lan- 
guage or  manner;  a  contemptuous  opinion  Applied 
to  men,  apt  to  despise  ;  haughty  ;  insolent ;  as,  a  na- 
tion proud,  severe,  contemptuous.  Milton. 
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€ON-TEMPT't[-OUS-LY,   adv.    In  a  contemptuous 
manner ;  with  scorn  or  disdain ;  despitefully. 

The    aposdes    ana    moat    eminent  Christiana  were  poor,   and 
treated  contemptuously.  Taylor. 

CON-TEMPT  U-OUS-NESS,  71.     Disposition  to   con- 
tempt ;   act  of  contempt ;    insolence  ;    scomfulness ; 
hautrhtiness. 
CON-TEND',  v.  i.      [L.  contendo;   con  and  tendo,  to 
stretch,  from  leneo,  Gr.  rttvoi.     See  Tend,  Tenet.] 

I.  To  strive,  or  to  strive  against ;  to  struggle  in  op- 
position. 


You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  wh.e  v« m  oul\  can  bestow.  Dryden. 

Ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.—  Jude  3. 

3.  To  dispute  earnestly  ;  to  strive  in  debate. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him.  —  Acts 
li.    Job  ix. 

4.  To  reprove  sharply  ;  to  chide ;  to  strive  to  con- 
vince and  reclaim. 

Then  contended  I  with  the  rulers.  — Neh.  xiii. 

5.  To  strive  in  opposition ;  to  punish. 

The  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire.  — Amoa  vii. 

6.  To  quarrel ;   to  dispute  fiercely ;    to  wrangle. 
The  parties  contend  about  trifles. 

To  contend  for ;  to  strive  to  obtain  ;  as,  two  compet- 
itors contend  for  the  pi' 
CON-TEND'   -  '      ■'■■ 


To  dispu 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  tb 


i  contest. 

i  with  Rome.   Dryden, 


after  contend ;  but  it  is  adr  ^sible  in  poetry. 
CON-TEND'ED,  pp.    Urged  in  argument  or  debate  ; 

disputed  ;  contested. 
€ON-TEND'ENT,  n.    An  antagonist  or  opposer. 

&  Estrange. 
€ON-TEND'ER,  n.      One  who  contends  ;    a  combat- 
ant ;  a  champion.  Locke.     Watts. 
CON-TEND'ING,  ppr.      Striving;    struggling   to   op- 
pose ;  debating  ;  urging  in  argument ;  quarreling. 

2.  a.  Clashing  ;    opposing  ;   rival ;    as,   contending 
claims  or  interests. 
€ON-TEN'E-MENT,  n.     [con  and  tenement.]      Land 
or  freehold  contiguous  to  a  tenement. 

Blackstone.     JVorm.  Diet. 
€ON-TENT',  a.     [L.  contentus,  from  contineor,  to  be 
held  ;  con  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

Literally,  held,  contained  within  limits;  hence, 
quiet ;  not  disturbed  ;  having  a  mind  at  peace  ;  easy  ; 
satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine,  object,  or  oppose. 

Pope. 


Havm 


Tim. 


CON-TENT',  !).  1. 1  To  satisfy  the  mind  ;  to  make 
quiet,  so  as  to  stop  complaint  or  opposition  ;  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  make  easy  in  any  situation ;  used  chiefly 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Do  not  content  yourselves  with  obscure  and  o 


2.  To  please  or  gratify. 

To  hear  Mm  so  Inclined.  Shak. 

CON-TENT',  n.  Rest  or  quietness  of  the  mind  in  the 
present  condition  :  satisfaction  which  holds  the  mind 
in  peace,  restraining  complaint,  opposition,  or  further 
desire,  and  often  implying  a  moderate  degree  of  hap- 
piness. 

A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secured, 

By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allured.  Smith. 

2.  Acquiescence  ;    satisfaction  without  examina- 
tion. 

The  6tyle  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Pope. 

3.  The  power  of  containing  ;   capacity  ;    extent 
within  limits  ;  as,  a  ship  of  great  content.      Bacon. 

[But  in  this  sense  the  p/urol  is  generally  used.] 

4.  The  term  used  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  Eng- 
land, to  express  an  assent  to  a  bill  or  motion. 

CON-TENT-A'TION,  n.  Content  i  satisfaction.  [Obs.] 
Arbuthnot. 

CON-TENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Satisfied  ;  quiet ;  easy  in 
mind  ;  not  complaining,  opposing,  or  demanding 
more.  The  gootl  man  is  contented  with  his  lot.  It  is 
ou>  duty  to  be  contented  with  the  dispensations  of 
P  ovidence. 

€(  N-TENT'ED-LY,  ado.  In  a  contented  manner; 
quietly  ;  without  concern. 

CON-TENT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  resting  in  mind  ; 
quiet;  satisfaction  of  mind  with  any  condition  or 
event.  Walton. 

CON-TENT'FUL,  a.  Full  of  contentment.  [JVot 
used.]  Barrow. 

CON-TEN'TION,  n.     [L.  co-ntentio.     See  Contend.] 
1.  Strife ;  struggle  ;  a  violent  effort  to  obtain  some- 


thing, or  to  resist  a  person,  claim,  or  injury ;  con-  i 
test ;  quarrel. 

Multitudes  lost  their  lives  in  a  tumult  raised  by  condition  among 

the  partisans  of  the  several  colors.  Aitam. 

9.  Strife  in  words  or  debate  ;  quarrel ;  angry  con- 
test ;  controversy. 

Avoid  foolish  q-i  ■scons,  and  p-nealogica,  and  contentione,  and 
A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention. —  Prov.  xviii. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavor  to  excel ;  emulation.    Shak. 

4.  Eagerness  ;  zeal ;  ardor  ;  vehemence  of  en- 
deavor.    ( Obs.] 

This  is  an  end  worthy  of  our  utmost  contention  to  obtain. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS,  (kon-ten'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  conten- 
tieux ;  It.  contcniioso.] 

1.  Apt  to  contend  ;  given  to  angry  debate  ;  quar- 
relsome ;  perverse. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman 

2.  Relating  to  contention  in  law  ;  relating  to  liti- 
gation ;  having  power  to  decide  causes  between  con- 
tending parties  ;  as,  a  court  of  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion. Blackstone. 

3.  Exciting  or  adapted  to  provoke 
disputes  ;  as,  a  contentious  subject. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.      Ii 

ner  ;  quarrelsomely  ;  perversely.  Brown. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  con- 
tend ;  proneness  to  contest ;  perverseness  ;  quarrel- 
someness. Bcntley. 

€ON-TENT'LESS,  a.  Discontented  ;  dissatisfied  ;  un- 
easy. Shale. 

€ON-TENT'LY,  adv.    In  a  contented  way.     [Obs.] 

CON-TENT'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  contentement.] 

1.  Content;  a  resting  or  satisfaction  of  mind  with- 
out disquiet ;  acquiescence. 

Contentment,  v.'illiunt  .'Xlrrii  il  bnnnr,  is  liumilttv.  Grew. 

Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  great  gain.  — 1  Tim.  vi. 

2.  Gratification. 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  a  day,  to  give  his  mind  aome  content- 
ment.  Wotlon. 

CON'TENTS  or  CON-TENTS',  n.  pi.  That  which  is 
contained  ;  the  thing  or  things  held,  included,  or 
comprehended  within  a  limit  or  line;  as,  the  contents 
cf  a  cask  or  hale  ;  of  a  room  or  a  ship  ;  the  contents  of 
a  book  or  writing. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
cluded in  certain  lines.  Barlc-io. 

3.  Heads  of  what  a  book  contains  ;  an  index. 
CON-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  con  and  terminus.] 

Capable  of  the  same  bounds.  Wotton. 

CON-TERM' IN-ATE,  a.     Having  the  same  bounds. 
B.  Jonson. 
€ON-TERM'IN-OUS,  )  a.      [L.  conterminus ,  con  and 
eON-TEUM'IN-AL,     j      terminus,  a  border.] 

Bordering  upon  ;  touching  at  the  boundary  ;  con- 
tiguous ;  as,  a  people  conterminous  to  the  Roman  tcr- 


CON-TER-RX'NE-AN,     )  a.     [L.   eonterraneus ;    con 

CON-TER-RA'NE-OUS,  (       and  terra,  country.] 
Being  of  the  same  country.     [JVot  used.]       Diet. 

CON-TES -SE-Ra'TION,  n.     Assembly  ;  collection. 

CON-TEST',?j.  t.  [Fr.  contester,  to  dispute.  The  Sp. 
and  Port,  conteitar,  and  L.  contcstor,  have  a  different 
sense,  being  equivalent  to  the  Eng.  attest.  See  Test.] 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  strive  earnestly  to  hold  or  main- 
tain ;  to  struggle  to  defend.  The  troops  contested 
every  inch  of  ground. 

2.  To  dispute  ;  to  argue  in  opposition  to  ;  to  con- 
trovert ;  to  litigate  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  call  in  question ; 
as,  the  advocate  contested  every  point. 

None  have  contested  the  proportion  of  these  ancient  pieces. 

Dryden. 

€ON-TEST',  v.  i.   To  strive ;  to  contend ;  followed  by 

with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  contesting 
with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.  Burnet. 

2.  To  vie ;  to  emulate. 

Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest.  Pope. 

CON'TEST,  n.t  Strife  ;  struggle  for  victory,  superior- 
ity, or  in  defense  ;  struggle  in  arms.  All  Europe  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  against  France.  The  contest  was 
furious. 

2.  Dispute  ;  debate ;  violent  controversy ;  strife  in 
argument. 

1 .'  ■  •-  :,i|  v,.;,..  (vm:s;?,  ::'!  I'm:  :••  i.  f„  i'l is.  and  brawling  Ian- 

guage.  Walts. 

CON-TEST'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  disputed  or  de- 
bated ;  disputable  ;  controvertible. 
CON-TEST'A-BLE-NESS,   n.      Possibility  of  being 

contested. 
CON-TEST-A'TION,  to.  The  act  of  contesting ;  strife ; 
dispute. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic  contestations,  she  found  means  to 
withdraw.  Clarendon. 

2.  Testimony  ;  proof  by  witnesses.  Barrow. 

CON-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disputed. 
CON-TEST'ING,  ;,pr.     Disputing. 
CON-TESTTNG,  n.     The  act  of  contending.  Baxter. 
CON-TEST'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  contending  manner. 


eoX-TEST'EBSS,  o.     Not  to  be  disputed.  Hill. 

CON-TEX',  v.  t.     To  weave  together.     [JVot  used.] 

Boyle. 

CON'TEXT,  n.      [L.  cimtextus,  from  contexo ;  con  ai 

texo,  to  weave.] 

Tilt 

cede  or  follow  the  sentence  quoted  ;  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  near  the  text,  either  before  it  or 
after  it.  The  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  often 
illustrated  by  the  context. 

€ON-TEXT',  a.   Knit  or  woven  together;  close  ;  firm. 
Derham. 

€ON-TEXT',  v.  t.     To  knit  together.     [JVot  used.] 

€ON-TEXT'lJ-RAL,  o.  Pertaining  to  contexture,  or 
to  the  human  frame.  Smith. 

CON-TEXT'URE,  (kon-text'yur,)  n.  The  interweav- 
ing several  parts  into  one  body  ;  the  disposition  and 
union  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  thing,  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  composition  of  parts  ;  constitu- 
tion ;  as,  a  silk  of  admirable  contexture. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture  ;  his  limbs  rather  sturdy 
lhau  dainty.  Wotton. 

eON-TEXT'UR-£D,  a    Woven  ;  formed  into  texture. 
CON-TIG-NA'TION,   n.      [L.    contiguous ;    con  and 
Uguuui,  a  beam.] 

1.  A  frame  of  beams  ;  a  story.  Wotton. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  together,  or  uniting  beams 
in  a  fabric.  Burke. 

€ON-TI-GU'I-TY,  ».  [See  Contiguous.]  Actual 
contact  of  bodies  ;  a  touching.  Hale. 

CON-TIG'lJ-OUS,  a.  f  [L.  contiguus  ;  con  and  tango, 
tago,  to  touch.] 

Touching;  meeting  or  joining  at  the  surface  or 
border  ;  as,  two  contiguous  bodies  or  countries. 

The  houses  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  contiguous.  Bncye. 

This  word  is    sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 

though  not  with  strict  propriety,  for  adjacent,  or  7ieor, 

without  being  absolutely  in  contact. 
Usually  followed  by  to.    Bacon  uses  with,  but  he 

has  not  been  followed. 
CON-TIG'U-OUS-LY,  adv.     In   a  manner  to  touch  ; 

without  intervening  space.  Dryden. 

€ON-TIG'U.-OUS-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  contact ;  close 

union  of  surfaces  or  borders. 
CON'TI-NENCE,    )  n.     [L.  continentia,  from  contineo, 
€ON'TI-NEN-CY,  j      to  hold,  or  withhold  ;  con  and 

teneo,  to  hold.     See  Tenet.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  restraint  which  a  person 
imposes  upon  bis  desires  and  passions  ;  self-com- 
mand. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  restraint  of  the  passion  for 
sexual  enjoyment;  resistance  of  concupiscence; 
forbearance  of  lewd  pleasures:  hence,  chastity. 
But  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  males,  as  chastity 
is  to  females.  Scipio  the  younger  exhibited  the  no- 
blest example  of  continence  recorded  in  pagan  his- 
tory ;  an  example  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Joseph 
in  sacred  history. 

3.  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure. 

Content  without  lawful  venery,  is  continence  ;  without  unlawful, 
is  chastity.  Grew. 

4.  Moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  sexual  enjoy 
ment. 

Chastity  ia  either  abstinence  or  continence;  abstinence  ia  that  of 
virgins  or  widows;  continence,  that  of  married  persons. 

5.  Continuity;  uninterrupted  course.  [JVot  now 
used.]  Ayciffe. 

CON' TI-NENT,  a.     [L.  continens.] 

1.  Refraining  from  unlawful  sexual  commerce,  or 
moderate    in    the   indulgence   of   lawful    pleasure ; 

2.  Restrained  ;  moderate  ;  temperate.         [chaste. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance.  Shot. 

3.  Opposing;  restraining.  Shak. 

4.  Continuous  ;  connected  ;  not  interrupted  ;  as,  a 
continent  fever.  More  generally  we  now  say  a  con- 
tinued fever 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  continent  with  America. 

Brercvood. 

€ON'TI-NENT,  tj.  In  geography,  a  great  extent  of 
land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted  by  a  sea;  a  con- 
nected tract  of  land  of  great  extent  ;  as,  the  eastern 
and  western  continent.  It  differs  from  an  isle  only 
in  extent.  New  Holland  may  be  denominated  a 
continent.  Britain  is  called  a  continent,  as  opposed 
to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

Henry,  Hist.  Brit.  1,  34. 
In  Spenser,  continent  is  used  for  jrrottnd  in  general. 
2.  That  which  contains  anv  thine.     [JVot  used*] 

CON-TI-NENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
continent ;  as,  the  continent, i!  powers  of  Europe.  In 
America,  pertaining  to  the  United  States  ;  as,  conti- 
nental  money,  in  distinction  from  what  pertains  to 
the  separate  States  ;  a  word  much  used  during  the  rev- 
olution. 

GON'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  continent  manner; 
chastely  i  moderately  ;  temperately. 


eON-TlN'GEN-CY",  (      fail   or  happen   to ; 
tango,  to  touch.     See  Touch.] 
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1.  The  quality  of  being  contingent  or  casual;  a 
happening  ;  or  the  possibility  of  coming  to  pass. 

actions.  Soutli. 

2.  Casualty  ;  accident ;  fortuitous  event.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  will  depend  on  contingencies. 
[See  Accident  and  Casualty.] 

eON-TIN'GENT,  a.  Falling  or  coining  by  chance, 
that  is,  without  design  or  expectation  on  our  part ; 
accidental ;  casual.  On  our  part,  we  speak  of 
chance  or  contingencies ;  but  with  an  infinite  being, 
nothing  can  be  contingent. 

2.  In  lam,  depending  on  an  uncertainty ;  as,  a  con- 
tingent remainder.  Blaclcstone. 

€ON-TIN'GENT,  re.t  A  fortuitous  event  ;  that,  which 
comes  without  our  design,  foresight,  or  expectation. 
2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  appor- 
tionment among  a  number  ;  a  quota  ;  a  suitable 
share  ;  proportion.  Each  prince  furnishes  his  con- 
tingent of  men,  money,  and  munitions. 

GON'tIN'GENT-LY,  adv.  Accidentally ;  without 
design  or  foresight. 

eON-TIN'GENT-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tingent ;  fortuitousness. 

eON-TIN'LT-A-BL.E,  a.    That  may  be  continued. 


eON-TIN'tl-AL,    a.t    [Fr.    continuel;     L. 
See  Continue.] 

1.  Proceeding  without  interruption  or  cessation  ; 
unceasing;  not  intermitting;   used  in  reference  to 


great 


i  continual  feast.  —  Prov. 


2.  Very  frequent ;  often  repeated  ;  as,  the  charita- 
ble man  has  contivual  applications  for  alms. 

3.  Continual  fever,  or  continued  fener  ;  a  fever  that 
abates,  but  never  entirely  intermits,  till  it  comes  to  a 
crisis  ;  thus  distinguished  from  remitting  and  inter- 
mitting fever. 

4.  Continual  claim;  in  law,  a  claim  that  is  made 
from  time  to  time,  within  every  year  or  day,  to  land 
or  other  estate,  the  possession  of  which  can  not  be 
obtained  without  hazard.  Cowell. 

5.  Perpetual. 

Continual  proportionals;  quantities  in  continued 
proportion.     [See  Continued.]  Brande. 

eON-TIN'TJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  pause  or  cessa- 
tion ;  unceasingly  ;  as,  the  ocean  is  continually  roll- 
ing its  waves  on  the  shore. 

2.  Very  often ;  in  repeated  succession  ;  from  time 
to  time. 

Thou  shat.  ei  bread  at  my  table  continually.  —2  Sam.  ii. 
CON-TIN'IJ-AL-NESS,  n.     Permanence.         Hales. 
GON-TIN'IJ-ANCE,  n.     [See  Continue.]     A  holding 
on  or  remaining  in  a  particular  state,  or  in  a  course 
or  series.    Applied  to  time,  duration  ;  a  state  of  last- 
ing ;  as,  the  continuance  of  rain  or  fair  weather  for 
a  day  or  a  week.    Sensual  pleasure  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance. 
2.  Perseverance ;  as,  no  excuse  will  justify  a  core- 


By  patient 

3.  Abode ;  residence  ;  as,  during  our  continuance 
in  Paris. 

4.  Succession  uninterrupted  ;  continuation  ;  a  pro- 
longing of  existence  ;  as,  the  brute  regards  the  con- 
tini/ance  of  his  species.  Addison* 

5.  Progression  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all   my  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned.  —  Ps.  exxxbe. 

6.  In  law,  the  deferring  of  a  suit,  or  the  giving  of 
a  day  for  the  parties  to  a  suit  to  appear.  After  issue 
or  demurrer  joined,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  previ- 
ous stages  of  proceeding,  a  day  is  continually  given, 
and  entered  upon  record,  for  the  parties  to  appear  on 
from  time  to  time.  The  giving  of  this  day  is  called 
a  continuance.  Blaclcstone. 

7.  In  the  United  States,  the  deferring  of  a  trial  or 
suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court  to  another. 

8.  Continuity  ;  resistance  to  a  separation  of  parts  ; 
a  holding  together.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

eON-TIN'U-ATE,  ».  t.    To  join  closely  together. 
CON-TIN'U-ATE,  a.     [L.  continuous.]  [Patter. 

1.  Immediately  united ;  holding  together.  [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

2.  Uninterrupted  ;  unbroken.     [Little  used,] 

Peacham. 
yuN-TIN'TJ-A-TED,  pp.     Closelv  joined. 
eON-TIN'U-ATE-LY,  adv.    Wi'th  continuity  ;  with- 
out interruption.     [Little  used.]  H'ilkins. 
fJON-TIN'q-A-TlNG,  ppr.     Closely  uniting. 
GON-TIN-q-A'TION,  n.     [L.  continuatio.] 

1.  Extension  of  existence  in  a  series  or  line  ;  suc- 


2.  F. 


or  carrying  on  to  a  further  point ;  as, 
the  continuation  of  a  story. 

3.  Extension  in  space  ;  production  ;  a  carrying  on 
in  length  ;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  line  in  survey- 
ing. 


CON 

€ON-TIN'U.-A-TIVE,  re.    An  expression  noting  per- 
manence or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuoJiveB  ;  as,  Rome  remains  to  this 
day  ;  which  includes,  at  least  two  propositions,  viz.,  Rome 


l  grammar,  a  word  that  continues.      Harris. 
CON-TIN'LT-A-TOR,  re.    One  who  continues  or  keeps 

:ries  or  succession. 
€ON-TIN'U.E,  (kon-tin'yu,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  continuer;  L. 
continuo ;  con  and  teneo,  to  hold;  It.  continuare;  Sp. 
continuar.     See  Tenet.] 

1.  To  remain  in  a  state  or  place ;  to  abide  for  any 
time  indefinitely. 

The  multitude  continue  witli  me  now  three  days,  and  have  noth- 

2.  To  last ;  to  be  durable: ;  to  endure ;  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  —  1  Sam.  xiii. 

3.  To  persevere  ;  to  be  steadfast  or  constant  in  any 
course. 

in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed. — 


J, .Ln 


0,< 


;  to  cease  from  or 


■P«. 


2.  To  extend  from  one  thing  to  another ;  to  pro- 
duce or  draw  out  in  length.  Continue  the  line  from 
A  to  B  ;  let  the  line  be  continued  to  the  boundary. 

3.  To  persevere  in  ;  not  to  cease  to  do  or  use  ;  as, 
to  continue  the  same  diet. 

4.  To  hold  to  or  unite.     [Not  used.] 

The  navel  continues  the  infant  to  its  mother.  Brown. 

GON-TIN'UjED,  (kon-tin'yude,)  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out ; 
protracted';  produced  ;  extended  in  length  ;  extended 
without  interruption. 

2.  a.  Extended  in  time  without  intermission  ;  pro- 
ceeding without  cessation  ;  uninterrupted  ;  unceas- 
ing ;  as,  a  continued  fever,  which  abates,  but  never 
entirely  intermits ;  a  continued  base  is  performed 
through  the  whole  piece. 

Continued  proportion,  in  aritltmctic  and  algebra,  is  a 
proportion  composed  of  two  or  more  equal  ratios,  in 
which  the  consequent  of  each  preceding  ratio  is  the 
same  with  the  antecedent  of  the  following  one ;  as, 
4  :  8  :  8  :  16  : :  16  :  32.  Day. 

CON-TIN' LT-ED-LY,  adv  Without  interruption  ; 
without  ceasing.  N/irris. 

eON-TIN'TJ-ER,  n.  One  who  continues;  one  that 
has  the  power  of  perseverance.    '  Shalt. 

CON-TIN'TJ-ING,  ppr.      Remaining   fixed   or  penna- 


Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

eON-TI-NC'I-TY,  re.     [L.  continuitas.] 

1.  Connection  uninterrupted  ;  cohesion  ;  close 
union  of  parts ;  unbroken  texture.  Philosophers 
talk  of  the  solution  of  continuity. 

2.  Law  of  continuity  ;  in  physics,  the  principle  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another,  without 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  states.     Brande. 

eoN-Tl'N'U-O.     [It.]     In  music,  continued. 

CON-TIN'li-OUS,  a.t  [L.  continuus.] 

Joined  without  intervening  space;  as,  continuous 
depth.  Thomson 

eON-TIN'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  continuation  without 
interruption. 

CON-TO  R-NI-A'  Tl,  n.     [It.  contorno,  contornato.] 

In  numismatics,  a  species  of  medals  or  medallions 

of  bronze,  having  a  curved  furrow,  {contorno,)  on 

each  side,  and  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the 

days  of  Constantine  and  his  successors.    Encyc.  Jim. 

€ON-TORT',  v.  t.     [L.  contoiqueo,  contortus ;  con  and 
torqueo,  tortus.] 
To  twist  together ;  to  writhe. 

€ON-TORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Twisted  over  each  other 
in  oblique  directions.  A  contorted  corol,  in  botany, 
has  the  edge  of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next,  in  an 
oblique  direction.  Martyn. 

€ON-TOR'TION,  re.     [Fr.  contorsion;  L.  cont/irtio.] 

1.  A  twisting  ;  a  writhing  ;  a  wresting  ;  a  twist ; 
wry  motion;  as,  the  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  Swift. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  twisting  or  wresting  of  a  limb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  the 
iliac  passion  ;  partial  dislocation  ;  distorted  spine  ; 
contracted  neck.  Encyc.     Core. 

CON-TOUR',  (kon-toor',)  n.     [Fr.  contour;  It.  eon- 

The  outline  ;  the  line  that  bounds,  defines,  or  ter- 
minates, a  figure.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

CON-TOUR'NI-A-TED,  a.  Having  edges  appearing 
as' if  turned  in  a  lathe.  Encyc. 

CON' TRA;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  against, 
in  opposition,  entering  into  the  composition  of  some 
English  words. 

It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  con  and  tra,  like 
intra  ;  tra  for  W.  tras.     Fr.  contre. 

CON'TRA-BAND,  a.      [It.  contrabbando,  contrary 
proclamation,  prohibited;   Sp.  contrabando ;  Fr.  con- 
trebande.     See  Ban.] 


CON 

Prohibited.  Contraband  goods  are  such  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the 
laws  of  a  particular  kingdom  or  state,  or  by  the  law 
of  nations,  or  by  special  treaties.  In  time  of  war, 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  not  permitted  by  one 
belligerent  to  be  transported  to  the  other,  but  are  held 
to  be  contraband,  and  liable  to  capture  and 


eON'TRA-BAND,  n.    Prohibition  of  trading  in  goods 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  state  or  of  nations. 
2.  Illegal  traffic. 

CON'TRA-BAND-IST,  n.     One  who  traffics  illegally. 

CON-TRJ1-BJ1S1 SO.  [It.]  The  largest  kind  of  bass- 
viol,  usually  called  the  double  bass.  Brande. 

CONTRA  BO'NOS  MO'RES.  [L.]  Against  good 
morals. 

€ON-TRA€T',  v.U  [L.  contraho,  contractum ;  con  and 
traho,  to  draw  ;  It.  contrurrc ;  Sp.  contraer ;  Port,  con- 
trahir  ;  Fr.  contractcr.     See  Draw.] 

1.  To  draw  together  or  nearer  ;  to  draw  into  a  less 
compass,  either  in  length  or  breadth  ;  to  shorten  ;  to 
abridge  ;  to  narrow  ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  contract  an  in- 
closure;  to  contract  the  faculties;  to  contract  the  pe- 
riod of  life  ;  to  contract  the  sphere  of  action. 

2.  To  draw  the  parts  together ;  to  wrinkle  ;  as,  to 
contract  the  brow. 

3.  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance.  A  contracted  his  daugh- 
ter to  B ;  the  lady  was  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit. 

4.  To  draw  to ;  to  bring  on  ;  to  incur ;  to  gain. 
We  contract  vicious  habits  by  indulgence  ;  we  con- 
tract debt  by  extravagance. 

5.  To  shorten  by  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  ; 
as,  to  contract  a  word. 

6.  To  epitomize  ;  to  abridge  ;  as,  to  contract  an 
essay. 

CON-TRACT',  v.  i.  To  shrink  ;  to  become  shorter  or 
narrower.  Many  bodies  contract  by  the  application 
of  cold  ;  a  hempen  cord  contracts  by  moisture. 

2.  To  bargain  ;  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  as 
between  two  or  more  persons.  We  have  contracted 
fur  a  load  of  flour  ;  or  we  have  contracted  with  a 
farmer  for  a  quantity  of  provisions. 

CON-TRACT',  [for  Contracted,]  pp.  Affianced; 
betrothed.  Shak. 

eON'TRAeT,«.t  An  agreement  or  covenant  between 
two  or  more  persons,  in  which  each  party  binds  him- 
self to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and  each  acquires  a 
right  to  what  the  other  promises  ;  a  mutual  promise, 
upon  lawful  consideration  or  cause,  which  hinds  the 
parties  to  a  performance  ;  a  bargain  ;  a  compact. 
Contracts  are  executory  or  executed. 

Sup.  Court,  Cranch's  Rep. 

2.  The  act  by  which  a  man  and  woman  are  be- 
trothed, each  to  the  other.  Sliak. 

3.  The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement  of 
parties  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  which. 
serves  as  ;t  proof  of  the  obligation. 

CON-TRACT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  together,  or  into  a 
shorter  or  narrower  compass  ;  shrunk ;  betrothed  ; 
incurred ;  bargained. 

2.  a.  Drawn  together ;  narrow ;  mean ;  selfish ; 
as,  a  man  of  a  contracted  soul  or  mind. 

Contracted  vein,  or  vena  contracta ;  a  term  denoting 

the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  diameter 

of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  a  vessel,  at  a  short 

distance  from  the  diM-hargmg  aperture.         Hebert. 

€ON-TRAeT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  contracted  manner. 

Bp.  Newton. 
CON-TRACT'ED-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  con- 
tracted. 

2.  Narrowness;  meanness;  excessive  selfishness. 
eON-TRA€T-I-BIL'l-TY,  a.      Possibility   of    being 
contracted  ;  quality  of  suffering  contraction  ;  as,  the 
contractibilitu  ami  dilalaluliiv  of  air.  Arbut/lnot. 

CON-TRACT'I-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  contraction. 
Small  air-bladdera  dilatable 


eON-TRACT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  suffer- 
ing contraction  ;  contractibility.  Diet. 

€ON-TRAeT'ILE,  a.  Tending  to  contract ;  having 
the  power  of  shortening  or  of  drawing  into  smaller 
dimensions ;  as,  the  contractile  force  of  certain  elastic 
bodies.  Darwin. 

€ON-TRA€T-IL'I-TY,  re.  The  inherent  quality  or 
force  by  which  bodies  shrink  or  contract.     Beddocs. 

CON-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Shortening  or  narrowing  ; 
drawing  together  ;  lessening  dimensions  ;  shrinking; 
making  a  bargain ;  betrothing. 

2.  a.  Making  or  having  made  a  contract  or  treaty ; 
stipulating  ;  as,  the  contracting  parties  to  a  league. 

CON-TRAC'TION,  re.     [L.  contractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  together,  or  shrinking ;  the 
act  of  shortening,  narrowing,  or  lessening,  extent  or 
dimensions,  by  causing  the  parts  of  a  body  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other ;  the  state  of  being  con- 
tracted. 

Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  the  stomach  into  involuntary  contrac- 
tions. Arbut/inot. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  called  systole. 
Some  things  induce  a  contraction  of  the  nerves.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  shortening,  abridging,  or  reducing 
within  a  narrower  compass  by  any  means.  A  poem 
may  be  improved  by  omissions  or  contractions. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  word,  by  the 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  -  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  —  €  as  K ;  (5  as  J  ;  8  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pktwial  Ittuttratwiis. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  ;  as  can't  for  can  not; 
burst  for  bursted  or  bursten  ;  Svv.  and  Dan.  ord,  a 
word. 

4.  A  contract ;  marriage  contract.     [Not  used.] 

5.  Abbreviation.  [Steak 
CON-TRACTOR,  n.     One  who  contracts  ;  one  of  the 

parties  to  a  bargain  ;  one  who  covenants  to  do  any 
thing  for  another.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  contracts  or  covenants  with  a  govern- 
ment to  furnish  provisions  or  other  supplies,  or  to 
perform  any  work  or  service  for  the  public,  at  a  cer- 
tain price  or  rate. 
CON'TRA-DXNCE,  n.  [Fr.  contredanse  ;  It.  contrad- 
axnza;  Sp.  contradanza.] 

A  dance  in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  in 
opposition,  or  in  opposite  lines. 

[The  word   is  now  more  generally  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced Country-dance,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
meaning  and  derivation.] 
CON  TRA-DIOT',  v.  U     [L.  ctmtradico  i   contra  and 
dice,  to  speak.] 

1.  To  oppose  by  words  ;  to  assert  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  asserted,  or  to  deny  what  has  been 
affirmed. 

It  is  not  lawful   to  contradict  a  point  of  history  known  to  all  the 
world.  Dryden. 

The  Jews  —  sp.ike  airaiusi  tlinse    Ihins-s  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul,  cuiilat.iiriinz  .uni    il.^pli.'iiiiiig.  —  Acts  xiii. 

.  2.  To  oppose  ;  to  be  directly  contrary  to 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Hooker. 

CON-TR A-DI€T'ED,  pp.  Opposed  in  words ;  opposed  ; 
denied. 

€ON-  TRA-DICT'ER,  n.    One  who  contradicts  or  de- 
nies ;  an  opposer.  Swift. 

CON-TRA-DICT'ING,  ppr'.     Affirming  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  asserted  ;  denying:  opposing. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TION,  n.     [L.  contradictio.] 

1.  An  assertion  of  the  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  or  affirmed  ;  denial  ;  contrary  declaration. 

2.  Opposition,  whether  by  words,  reproaches,  or 
attempts  to  defeat. 

Consider  him  ilia!  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 


3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  ;  inconsistency 
with  itself ;  incongruity  or  contrariety  of  things, 
words,  thoughts,  or  propositions.  These  theorems 
involve  a  contradiction. 

1/  u'i  i..K-  iv.  onih,  we  thereby  perceive  whatever  is  false  in 
contradiction  to  it.  Grew. 

€ON-TRA-Die'TION-AL,  a.  Inconsistent.  [Not  in 
use.]  Milton. 

CON-TRA-DIC'TIOUS,  (-dik'shus,)  a.  Filled  with 
contradictions;  inconsistent.  Collier. 

2.  Inclined  to  contradict ;  disposed  to  deny  or  cavil. 

3.  Opposite  :  inconsistent. 
eON-TRA-DlC'TIOUS-NESS,    n.        Inconsistency; 

contrariety  to  itself.  JVorris. 

2.  Disposition  to  contradict  or  cavil. 

eON-TRA-Dl€T'IVE,  a.     Containing  contradiction. 

CON-TRA-Dl€T'[VE-LY,  ado.     By  contradiction. 

€ON-TRA-DI€T'0-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  contradictory 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  itself,  or 
opposite  to  others.  Brown. 

CON-TRA-DIfJT'O-Rl-NESS,  n.  Direct  opposition; 
contrariety  in  assertion  or  effect.  Baxter. 

CON-TRA-DICT'O-RY,  a.  Affirming  the  contrary  ; 
implying  a  denial  of  what  lias  been  asserted  ;  as, 
contradictory  assertions. 

2.  Inconsistent ;  opposite  ;  contrary  ;  as,  contradic- 
tory schemes. 

CON-TRA-DICT'O-RY,  n.  A  proposition  which  de- 
nies or  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms  ;  contrariety; 
inconsistency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories.  Bacon. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINCT',  a.   Distinguished  by  opposite 

qualities.  Smith. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TION,  n.     [contra  and  distinc- 

Distinction  by  opposite  qualities. 

We  speak  of  sitis  of  infirmity,  iu  contradistinction  to  those  of 
presumption.  South. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINCT'IVE,   a.      Distinguishing    by 

opposites.  Harris. 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH,  (-ting'gnish,)  v.  t.  [con- 
tra and  distinguish.] 

To  distinguish  not  merely  by  differential,  but  by 
opposite  qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body, 
guished. 
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requires  ;  or  to  forbid  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
scope  of  the  niahidv  points  out.       Harvey.     Encyc. 

€Oi\-TRA-IN'1(I-€a-TED,  pp.  Indicating  a  method 
contrary  to  the  usual  one 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€A-TING,  ppr.  Indicating  a  con- 
trary method  of  cure. 

€ON-'TRA-IN-DI-Ca'TION,  n.  An  indication,  from 
some  peculiar  symptom  or  fact,  that  forbids  the 
method  of  cure  which  the  main  symptoms  or  nature 
of  the  disease  requires.  Arbuthnot. 

€ON-TRAL'TO,  n.  fit.]  In  music,  the  part  imme- 
diately below  the  treble,  called  also  the  counter  tenor. 

€ON'TRA-MURE,  n.    An  out  wall.     [See  Counter- 

eON-TRA-NAT'IJ-RAL.o.     Opposite  to  nature.    [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bp.  Rust. 
€ON-TRA-NI'TEN-CY,  n.     [L.  contra  and  nitor,  to 

Reaction  ;  resistance  to  force. 

CON-TRA-POSE',  v.  t.     To  set  in  opposition. 

€ON-TRA-PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [contra  and 
position.]    A  placing  over  against  ;  opposite  position. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  counterpoint. 

CON-TRA-PUNT'IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  counter- 
point. Mason. 

OON-TRA-REG-IJ-LAR'I-TY,  n.  [contra  and  regu- 
larity.] 

Contrariety  to  rule,  or  to  regularity.  JVorris. 

€ON-TRA'RI-ANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  contrarier,  to  con- 
Contradictory  ;    opposite  ;    inconsistent.       [Little 
used.]  Ai/liffe. 

€ON'TRA-RIES,  (kon'tra-riz,)  n.  pi.  [See  Con- 
trary.] In  logic,  propositions  which  destroy  each 
other,  but  of  which  the  falsehood  of  one  does  not 
establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  universal  dilt'er  in  quality,  they 


ogethe 


,   hii!  lh">   may  I"'  1'i'th  1  sU 


Con- 


eON-TRA-RI'E-TY,  n.     [L 

1.  Opposition  in  fact,  essence,  quality,  or  princi- 
ple ;  repugnance.  The  expedition  failed  by  means 
of  a  contrariety  of  winds.  There  is  a  contrariety  in 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  of  love  and  hatred  ; 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  Among  men  of  the  same 
profession,  we  find  a  contrariety  of  opinions. 

2.  Inconsistency ;  quality  or  position  destructive 
of  its  opposite. 

:>  Shak. 


eON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH-£D,   (-ting'gwisht,)  pp. 

Distinguished  by  opposites. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING,  ppr     Distinguish- 


€ON-TRA-FIS'STJRE,  f-fish'yur,)  n.  [contra  and  fis- 
sure.] In  surgery,  a  fissure  or  fracture  in  the  cra- 
nium, on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or  at  some  distance  from  it.        Coze.     Encyc. 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-eAi\T,  n.  A  symptom  that  forbids 
to  treat  a  disorder  in  the  usual  way.  Burke. 

eON-TRA-IN'DI-t'ATE,  v.  t.  [contra  and  indicate.] 
In  medicine,  to  indicate  some  method  of  cure,  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease 


€ON'TRA-RI-LY,  adv.    In  an  opposite  manner;  in 

opposition  ;  on  the  other  side  ;  in  opposite  ways. 
CON'TRA-RI-NESS,   n.      Contrariety  ;    opposition. 
Diet. 
eON-TRA'RI-OUS,  a.     Contrary  ;    opposite  ;    repug- 
nant. Milton. 
€ON-TRa'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Contrarily  ;  oppositely. 

Shak. 
eON'TRA-RI-WISE,  adv.     [contrary  and  wise,  man- 
ner.]    On  the  contrary  ;   oppositely  ;   on   the  other 
hand. 

N  ..  r.  ...  i.  .  ;. ;    ..I  f ..  ..  it,  nor  railing  for.  railing ;  but  contrary 
mat,  blessing.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 
€ON'TRA-RY,  n.     [L.  contrarius,  from  contra,  against ; 
Fr.  contraire  ;  Sp.  and  It.  contrario.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  adverse  ;  moving  against,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  as,  contrary  winds. 

2.  Opposite  ;  contradictory  ;  not  merely  different, 
but  inconsistent  or  repugnant. 

The  flesh   hist.'Lli  ai-ainst   ihe   spint,  anil    the  spirit  ag-.iinst    [he 
flesh ;   and   these  are  contrary,   the  one   to  die  other.  — 

This  adjective,  in  many  phrases,  is  to  be  treated 
grammatically  as  an  adverb,  or  as  an  adjective  re- 
ferring to  a  sentence  or  affirmation  ;  as,  this  hap- 
pened contrary  to  my  expectations.  The  word  here 
really  belongs  to  the  affirmation  or  fact  declared  — 
this  happened;  for  contrary  does  not,  like  an  adverb, 
express  the  manner  of  happening,  but  that  the  fact 
itself  was  contrary  to  my  expectation.  According, 
agreeable,  pursuant,  aniccrdrnt,  prior,  anterior,  &c, 
are  often  used  in  the  iike  manner. 
€ON'TRA-RY,  n.  A  thing  that  is  contrary  or  of  op- 
posite qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  A  proposition  contrary  to  another,  or  a  fact  con- 
trary to  what  is  alleged  ;  as,  this  is  stated  to  be  a  fact, 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  contrary. 

On  the  contrary ;  in  opposition  ;  on  the  other  side. 
Sioift. 

To  the  contrary  ;  to  an  opposite  purpose  or  fact ;  as, 
he  said  it  was  just,  but  I  told  him  to  the  contrary. 

They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction  to  the  contrary. 

SallingJUet. 

CON'TRA-RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  contrarier.] 
To  contradict  or  oppose.     [Obs.] 

€ON'TRA-RY-MIND'ED,  a.    Of  a  different  mind  or 
opinion.  Hall. 

CON-TRXST  ,  v.  U     [Fr.  contraster,  Norm,  id.,  t»  con- 
trast ;  It.  contrastare,  Sp.  and  Port,  contrastar,  to  re- 


CON 


sist,  withstand,  strive,  debate,  quarrel.    The 
sense  is,  to  set  against,  or  to  strain,  to  strive.] 

1.  To  set  in  opposition  different  things  or  quali- 
ties, to  show  the  superior  excellence  of  one  to  ad- 
vantage. 

To  contrast  the  goodness  of  God  with  our  rebellion,  will  tend 
to  make  us  humble  and  thankful. 

Clark,  Serm.,  July  4,  1814. 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  to  place  figures  in 
such  opposition  or  dissimilitude,  that  the  one  shall 
give  greater  visibility  and  effect  to  the  other. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  contrast  each  other.     Dryden. 

CON-TRaST',  v.  i.    To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposi- 


LyeU. 

CON'TRXST,  n.  Opposition  of  things  or  qualities  ; 
or  the  placing  of  opposite  things  in  view,  to  exhibit 
the  superior  excellence  of  one  to  more  advantage. 
What  a  contrast  between  modesty  and  impudence,  or 
between  a  well-bred  man  and  a  clown  ! 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  opposition  or  dissimil- 
itude of  figures,  &c,  by  which  one  contributes  to 
the  visibility  or  effect  of  the  other.  Johnson. 

Contrast,  in  this  sense,  is  applicable  to  things  of  a 
similar  kind.  We  never  speak  of  a  contrast  between 
a  man  and  a  mountain,  or  between  a  dog  and  a  tree  ; 
but  we  observe  the  contrast  between  an  oak  and  a 
shrub,  and  between  a  palace  and  a  cottage. 

CON-TRAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  in  opposition  ;  exam- 
ined in  opposition. 

€ON-TRXST'[NG,  ppr.  Placing  in  opposition,  wjth  a 
view  to  discover  the  ditfet'-nce  of  figures  or  other 
things,  and  exhibit  the  advantage  or  excellence  of 
one  beyond  that  of  the  other. 

€ON'TRA-TEN'OR,  n.  In  music,  a  middle  part  be- 
tween the  tenor  and  treble:  contralto;  counter. 

€ON'TRaTE-WHEEL,  n.  '  A  wheel,  the  teeth  of 
which  lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  wheels  ;  i.  e., 
parallel  to  the  axis  ;  used  clueltv  for  clock-work. 

CON-TRA-VAL-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  contra  and  vallo, 
to  fortify  ;  Fr.  contrevullatwn.] 

In  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  parapet, 
formed  by  the  besiegers  between  their  camp  and  the 
place  besieged,  to  secure  themselves  and  check  sal- 
lies of  the  garrison.  Brande. 

€ON-TRA-Vei\'E',  v.  t.  [L.  contravenio  ;  contra  and 
venio,  to  come.] 

Literally,  to  come  against ;  to  meet.  Hence,  to  op- 
pose, hut  used  in  a  figurative  or  moral  sense  ;  to  op- 
pose in  principle  or  effect ;  to  contradict;  to  obstruct 
in  operation  ;  to  defeat  ;  as,  a  law  may  contravene  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

€ON-TRA-VeN'.ED,  pp.    Opposed  ;  obstructed. 

CON-TRA-Vf.N'ER,  7i.    One  who  opposes. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'ING,  ppr.  Opposing  in  principle  or 
effect. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'TION,  n.  Opposition  ;  obstruction  ; 
a  defeating  of  the  operation  or  effect ;  as,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allies  were  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  treaty. 

CON-TRA-VER'SION,  n.     [L.  contra  and  versio,  a 
turning.] 
A  turning  to  the  opposite  side  ;  antistrophe. 

Congreve. 

CON-TRA-YER'VA,  n.  [Sp.  conlrayerba  ;  Port,  con- 
traherva  ;  contra  and  verba,  ftrrva,  an  herb,  L..herba; 
a  counter  herb,  an  antidote  for  poison,  or,  in  general, 
an  antidote.] 

The  popular  name  of  various  plants,  as  of  some 
species  of  Dorstenia.  Passiflora,  &c. 

CON-TREC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  contrectatio,  tracto.] 
A  touching  or  handling.  Ferrand. 

CON-TRE-TEMI'S',  (kon-tr-t3ng',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  un- 
expected accident,  which  throws  every  thing  into 
confusion. 

CON-TRIB'U-TA-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  contributed. 

eON-TRIB'lj-TA-RY,  a.  [See  Contribute  ]  Pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  same  sovereign ;  contributing  aid 
to  the  same  chief  or  principal. 

It  was  situated  on    ihe  iruig-.  s,  at  the  place  \eh"re  this  river  re- 
ceived a  contributary  stream.  VAnville.  An.  Geog. 

GON-TRIB'UTE,  v.  t.  [L.  contribuo  ;  con  and  tribno, 
to  grant,  assign,  or  impart;  It.  contribuire ;  Sp.  con- 
tribuir;  Fr.  contribuer.     See  Tribe,  Tribute.] 

1.  To  give  or  grant  in  common  with  others  ;  to  give 
to  a  common  stork  or  for  a  common  purpose  ;  to  pay 
a  share.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  substance  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies. 
Addison. 

2.  To  impart  a  portion  or  share  to  a  common  pur- 
pose ;  as,  let  each  man  contribute  his  influence  to  cor- 
rect public  morals. 

eON-TRIB'IjTE,  v.  i.  To  give  a  part ;  to  lend  a  por- 
tion of  power,  aid,  or  influence  ;  to  have  a  share  in 
any  act  or  effect. 

There  is  not  a  single  beauty  in  the  piece,  to  which  the  invention 
must  not  contribute.  Pope. 
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eON-TRIB'tT-TLNG,  ppr.  Giving  in  common  with 
others  to  some  .-lock  or  purpose ;  imparting  a  share. 

eON-TRI-BO'TION,  «.  Tlie  act  of  giving  to  a  com- 
mon stock,  or  in  common  with  others  ;  the  act  of 
lending  a  portion  of  power  or  influence  to  a  common 
purpose  ;  the  payment  of  each  man's  share  of  some 
common  expense 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common  stock  or  pur- 
pose, either  by  an  individual  or  by  many.  We  speak 
of  the  contribution  of  one  person,  or  the  contribution 
of  a  society.  Contributions  are  involuntary,  as  taxes 
and  imposts  ;  or  ooluutunj,  as  for  some  undertaking. 

3.  In  a  militant  srnse.  imposii  urns  paid  by  a  frontier 
country,  to  secure  themselves  from  being  plundered 
by  the  enemy's  army;  or  impositions  upon  a  country 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied  under 
various  pretenses,  and  for  various  purposes,  usually 
for  the  support  of  the  army 

eON-TMB'lI-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  contribute  ;  con- 
tributing ;  having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving  a 
portion  of  aid  or  influence  ;  lending  aid  to  promote, 
others. 

.he  same  end.  Taylor. 

€ON-TRIB'LT-TOR,  n.  One  who  contributes;  one 
who  gives  or  pays  money  to  a  common  stock  or  fund ; 
one  who  gives  aid  to  a  common  purpose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others. 

€ON-TRIB'tJ-TO-RY,  a.  Contributing  to  the  same 
stock  or  purpose  ;  promoting  the  same  end  ;  bringing 
assistance  to  some  joint  design,  or  increase  to  some 
common  stock. 

CON-TRIS'TXTE,  v.  t.     [L.  contristo.] 

To  make  sorrowful.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

€ON-TRIS-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  sad. 
[JVot  iisefi.]  Bacon. 

eON'TRlTE,  a.  [L.  contritus,  from  contcro,  to  break 
or  bruise  ;  con  and  tero,  to  bruise,  rub,  or  wear.  See 
Trite.] 

Literally,  worn,  or  bruised.  Hence,  broken-hearted 
for  sin ;  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  sorrow  for 
having  offended  God  ;  humble ;  penitent ;  as,  a  con- 
trite sinner. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  — 


CON  TRITE-LY,  adv.    In  a  contrite 


with 


[fo, 


eOV'TRITE-NESS,  n.    Deep  sorrow  and  penitence 
€CN-TRI»TlON,  (-trish'un,)  n.t  [L.  contritio.] 

1.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder 

Newton. 

2.  Penitence  ;  deep  sorrow  for  sin  ;  grief  of  heart 
for  having  done  wrong,  cspi-mlly  towards  an  infi- 
nitely holy  and  benevolent  God.  The  word  is  usu- 
ally understood  to  mean  genuine  penitence,  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  sense  of  ingratitude  in  the  sin- 
ner, and  sincere  resolution  to  live  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  law. 


s  of  more  pleasing  s 


,  from  thy  seed 

;art.  Milton. 

Imperfect  repentance  is  by  some  divines  called  at- 

€ON-TRTV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Contrive.]  That  may 
be  contrived  ;  capable  of  being  planned,  invented,  or 
devised. 

Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivable.  Wilkin*. 

€ON-TRIV'ANCE,  n.t  [See  Contrive.]  The  act  of 
inventing,  devising,  or  planning. 

There  is  no  work  impossible  lu  lie-*  ■  <;i?it-i-:anccs.       Wilkins. 

2.  The  thing  invented  or  planned;  a  scheme;  plan; 
disposition  of  parts  or  causes  by  design 

Our  bodies  are  made  according  to  the  most  orderly  contrivance. 

3.  Artifice  ;  plot ;  scheme  ; 
contrivance  well. 

CONTRIVE',  v.t.     [Fr. 
to  find  ;  It.  controvare.] 

1.  To  invent ;  to  devise  ;  to  plan. 

conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  as,  three  ages  such  as  mortal 
men  contrive.     Spenser.     [06s.] 

TThis  must  be  from  the  L.  contcro,  confirm,  and  if 
Inn  Fr.  controuoer,  and  Italian  controvare,  are  the 
same  word  differently  applied,  the  primary  sense  is, 
to  invent  by  rubbing,  that  is,  bv  ruminating;  or  to 
strike  out,  as  in  forge.  But  the  word  is  probably 
from  trnuve.r,  to  find  J 

CON-TRIVE',  v.  i.  To  form  or  design  ;  to  plan  ;  to 
scheme  ;  as,  how  shall  we  contrive  to  hide  our 
shame  ? 

[Tins  verb  is  realty  transitive,  but  followed  by  a  verb, 
in  the  place  of  an  object  or  name.] 

eON-TRIV'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Invented;  planned;  de- 
vised 

t!UN-TRIVE'MENT,7i.     Contrivance;  invention. 

CON-TRIV'ER,  n.  An  inventor;  one  who  plans  or 
devises  ;  a  schemer.  Swift.     Sh.aU 

eON-TUIV'INU,  ppr.     Planning  ;  forming  in  design. 

CON-TRoL',  n.  t  [Fr.  controlle,  a  counter  register  ; 
contre  and  rolle,  a  roll,  list,  or  catalogue  ;  Arm.  coun- 
tcrroll.) 


CON 

1.  Primarily,  a  book,  register,  or  account,  kept  to 
correct  or  check  another  account  or  register  ;  a  coun- 
ter register.  Hence,  check  ;  restraint  ;  as,  to  speak 
or  to  act  without  control.  The  wind  raged  without 
control.  Our  passions  should  be  under  the  control  of 
reason. 

2.  Power  ;  authority  ;  government  ,  command. 
Children  should  he  under  the  control  of  their  parents. 
The  events  of  life  are  not  always  under  our  control. 

3.  He  or  that  which  restrains.  Burke. 
CON-TRoL',  v.  t.    To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter 

register  or  double  account.    The  proper  officer  con- 
trols the  accounts  of  the  treasury 

2.  To  check  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  govern 

But  stronger  ].  ^iun'dn,^iLs  power  control.  Dryden. 

3.  To  overpower  ;  to  subject  to  authority ;  to 
counteract  ;  to  have  under  command.  The  course 
of  events  can  not  be  controlled  by  human  wisdom  or 
power. 

4.  To  direct  or  govern  in  opposition  ;  to  have  supe- 
rior force,  or  authority  over. 

A  recital  can  not  control   ill''  pUin  wonls  in  the  granting  part  of 
a  deed.  Johnson's  Reports. 

eON-TR5L'LA-BLE,   a.      That   may    be   controlled, 
checked,  or  restrained  ;  subject  to  command. 

Pasiuui  is  !li'>  ,lnitikcnii'-ss  •■(  III"  mind,  and  not  always  control- 
lable by  reason.  South. 
eON-TROL'L£D,    fkon-tiold',)   pp.      Checked  ;    re- 
strained ;  governed. 
eON-TRoI/LER,  n.     [Norm,  conntre^rouler.] 

1.  One  who  controls  or  restrains;  one  that  has  the 
power  or  authority  to  govern  or  control. 

The  great  Controller  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.  Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  counter  register 
of  accounts,  or  to  oversee,  control,  or  verify  the  ac- 
counts of  other  officers  ;  as,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
controller  of  the  hanaper,  of  the  household,  of  the 
pipe,  and  of  the  pells.  In  the  United  States,  the 
duty  of  the  controller  of  the  treasury  is  to  superintend 
the  adjustment  and  preservation  of  the  public  ac- 
counts ;  to  examine  all  accounts  settled  by  the  audi- 
tor, and  certify  to  the  register  the  balances  due  there- 
on ;  to  countersign  all  warrants  drawn  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  which  shall  be  warranted 
by  law  ;  to  report  to  the  secretary  ttie  official  forms 
of  all  papers  to  be  issued  in  the  different  offices  for 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  the  manner  and 
form  of  keeping  and  stating  the  accounts  of  the 
persons  employed  in  them,  &.C 

Stat,  of  the  United  States. 
€ON-TRoL'LER-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  controller 
CON-TRoL'LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Checking  ;    governing. 
€ON-TR5L'MENT,   n.     The   power   or   act   of  con- 
trolling ;    the  state  of  being  restrained  ;    control  ; 


2.  Opposition  ;  resistance  ;  counteraction  ;  refu- 
tation. 

For  this  word,  Control  is  now  generally  used. 

€ON-TRO-VER'SA-RY,a.    Disputatious.    Bp.  Hull. 

CON'TRO-VERSE,  n.  and  v.  Controversy,  and  to 
dispute.     [06s.] 

CON'TRO-VERS-ER,  1   n.     A  disputant.     [Obs.] 

eON'TRO-VERS-OR,  ,  Mountain. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [See  Controvert, 
Controversy.] 
Relating  to  disputes  ;  as,  a  controversial  discourse. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a 
controversy  ;  a  disputant.  [The  proper  word  is  Con- 
trovertist,  which  see.] 

€ON-TRO-VER'SIAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  controversial 
manner. 

CON-TRO-VER'SION,  n.    Act  of  controverting. 

CON'TRO-VER-SY,  n.  [L.  controversion  See  Con- 
trovert.] 

1.  Dispute  ;  debate  ;  agitation  of  contrary  opin- 
ions. A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy 
in  writing.  Johnson.  Dispute  is  often  or  generally 
a  debate  of  short  duration,  a  temporary  debate  ;  a 
controversy  is  often  oral,  and  sometimes  continued  in 
books  or  in  law  for  months  or  years. 

This  left  no  room  for  conlrvviirsy  mum  ilir  lille.  Locke. 

Without   controvtrsy,  great   is   the    mystery   of  godliness.  —  1 
Tim.  iii. 

2.  A  suit  in  law  ;  a  case  in  which  opposing  par- 
ties contend  for  their  respective  claims  before  a 
tribunal. 

3.  Dispute  ;  opposition  carried  on. 

The  Lord  hath  a  controvertnj  with  the  nations.  —  Jer.  xxv. 

4.  Opposition  ;  resistance 

And  stemming-  it  |ih"  !"n  ui|  wilb  hearts  of  controversy.  Shak. 
JON'TRO-VERT,  v.  t.  [L.  controverto,  controversor ; 
contra  and  verto,  verso,  to  turn.  Literally,  to  turn 
against.] 

To  dispute;  to  oppose  by  reasoning;  to  contend 
against  in  words  or  writings  ;  to  deny  and  attempt  to 
disprove  or  confute  ;  to  agitate  contrary  opinions  ; 
as,  to  controvert  opinions  or  principles  ; 
the  justness  of  a  conclusion. 


CON 

CON'TRO-VERT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disputed  ;    oppose! 

in  debate 
CON'TRO-VERT-ER,  n.     One   who   controverts  ;  a 

controversial  writer.  B.  Jonsnn. 

CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  he   disputed  ; 

disputable  ;  not  too  evident  to  exclude  difference  of 

opinion  ;  as,  this  is  a  controvertible  point  of  law. 
CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLY,  adv.     In   a  controvertible 

manner 
€ON'TRO-VERT-ING,ppr.     Disputing;  denying  and 

attempting  to  refute. 
CON'TRO-VERT-IST,  n.    One  who 

disputant ;  a  man  versed  or  engaged 

or  disputation. 


How  unfriendly 


s  spirit  of  the  controvertist  I 


Campbell. 


eON-TO'BER-NAL,  a.  [L.  contubernalis,  from  contu- 
bernium  ;  con  and  tubcrna.] 

Pertaining  to  fellowship  in  a  mess  or  lodging;  de- 
noting a  species  of  concubinage. 

€ON-TU-Ma'CIOUS,  (kon-tu  ma'shus,)  a.  [L.  con- 
tumai,  from  con  and  tumco,  to  swell.] 

1.  Literally,  swelling  against  ;  h?ughty  Hence, 
obstinate  ;  perverse  ;  stubborn  ;  inflexible  ;  unyield- 
ing ;  disobedient  ;  as,  a  contumacious  child.  • 

2.  In  law,  willfully  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  a 
court.  Blackstone. 

eON-TU-MA'CIOUS-LY,   adv.       Obstinately  ;    stub- 
nly  ;  perversely  ;  in  disobedie 

eoN- 

ness  ;  stubbornness  ;  contumacy. 
€ON'TU-MA-CY,  n.     [L.  contumaciam] 

1.  Stubbornness ;  unyielding  obstinacy  ;  inflexi- 
bility. Milton. 

2.  In  law,  a  willful  contempt  and  disobedience  to 
any  lawful  summons  or  order  of  court  ;  a  refusal 
to  appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or  diso- 
bedionce  to  its  rules  and  orders.  Aylijfc. 

€ON-TU-ME'LI-OUS,    a.      [L.    contumeliosus.      See 

1.  Haughtily  reproachful  ;  contemptuous  ;  inso- 
lent ;  rude  and  sarcastic ;  as,  contumelious!  language. 

Swift. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous  ;  disposed  to  utter 
reproach,  or  to  insult ;  insolent ;  proudly  rude  ;  as,  a 
contumelious  person.  Shak. 

3.  Reproachful  ;  shameful ;  ignominious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

€ON-TU-ME'LI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  contumelious 
manner ;  with  pride  and  contempt ;  reproachfully  ; 
rudelv  ;  insolently. 

€ON-TU-ME'LI-OUS-NESS,  ti.  Reproach  ;  rudeness ; 
contempt. 

CON'TU-ME-LY,  n.  [L.  contumelia,  from  contumeo ; 
con  and  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

Rudeness  or  reproach  compounded  of  haughtiness 
and  contempt  ;  contemptuousness  ;  insolence ;  con- 
temptuous language 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.       Shak. 

CON-TUND',  v.  t.     [L.  contundo.] 

To  beat ;  to  bruise  by  beating.     [Little,  used.] 
eON-TPSE',  v.  t.     [L.  conticsus,  contundo.] 

To  beat ;  to  bruise  ;  to  injure  the  flesh  or  substance 
of  a  living  being  or  other  thing  without  breaking  the 
skin  or  substance  sometimes  with  a  breach  of  the 
skin  or  substance.  Bacon. 

€ON-TuS'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Bruised 
€ON-T0S'ING,  ppr.     Bruising. 

€ON-Tu'SION,  (kon-tu'zhun,)  n.  [L.  eontusio,  from 
contunno  ;  con  and  tundo,  to  beat;  San.  tud.] 

1  The  act  of  beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state  of 
being«hruised. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder  or  fine  particles 
by  beating.  Bacon. 

3.  In  sur gery ,  a  bruise;  a  hurt  or  injury  to  the 
flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body  by  a  blunt  instrument, 


odd  resemblance  is  proposed    for  discovery  between 

things  quite  unlike  ;  a  quibble  ;  a  low  jest    Smart. 
CON'U-SA-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  be  tried  or  judged. 
CON'U-SANCE,  n.     [Fr.  connoissance.] 

Cognizance  ;    knowledge  ;  notice.     [See    Connu- 

sance.] 
eoN'l'-SAN'T,  a.     Knowing  ;  having  notice  of. 
CON-LI-SOR'.     See  Cognizor. 
60N-VA-LESCE',  (kon-va-less',)  v.  i.    To  grow  better 

after  sickness  ;  to  recover  health. 
CON-VA-LES'CENCE,    i  n.     [L.  convalesco,  to  grow 
CON-VA-LES'CEN-CY,  j      stronger  ;  con  and  valesico, 

to  get  strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong,  Eng.  well.     See 

Well  and  Avail.] 
Renewal   of  health  ;   the   insensible  recovery  of 

health   and   strength   after  disease  ;  the  state   of  a 

body  renewing  its  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness. 
GON-VA-LES'CENT,    a.     Recovering     health    and 

strength  after  sickness  or  debilitv 
CON-VA-LES'CING,  ppr.     Recovering  health. 
eON-VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  convectio,  from   convene,  to 

convey.] 
A  carrying ;  the  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  as, 

the  convection  of  heat.  ProuL 
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CON 

CON-VEN'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Convene.]     That   may 

be  convened  or  assembled.      Panoplist,  May,  1809. 

2.  Consistent.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

CON-VeNE',  v.  i.     [L.   convenio;  can  and   venio,  to 


1.  To  come  together ;  to  meet;  to  unite;  as  things. 
[Unusual.'] 

The  rays  or  light  converge  and  convene  in  the  eyes.    Newton. 

2.  To  come  together  ;  to  meet  in  the  same  place ; 
to  assemble  ;  as  persons.  Parliament  will  convene  in 
November.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened at  twelve   o'clock      The  citizens  conoened  in 


the  : 


CON-VENE',  v.  t.     To  cause  to  assemble  ;  to  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convoke.    The   president  has  power  to 
convene  tlu1  congress  on  special  occasions. 
2.  To  summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear 

By  the  papal   canon  law,  clerics  can  be  convened  only  before  an 
ecclesiastical  judge.  Aytiffe. 

CON-VeN'-ED,  vp     Assembled  ;  convoked. 
CON-VeN'ER,  n.    One  who  con"enes  or  meets  with 
others.     [Obs.] 

2.  One  who  calls  an  assembh  together.     Hence, 

3.  The  chairman  of  an  org?  .ized  body,  as  a  com- 
mittee, it  being  his  province  to  convene  or  call  them 
together.     [Scottish.] 

CO.V-VeN'IENOE,    j  n.     [L.  convenientia,   from   coiv- 

eON-VEN'IEN-CY,  j      venio.] 

Literally,  a  coming  together  ;  a  meeting.     Hence, 

1.  Fitness  ;   suitableness  ;     propriety  ;    adaptation 

of  one  thing  to  another,  or  to  circumstances.  Hooker. 

%  Commodiousness  ;    ease  ;    freedom  from   ditn- 


'. 


There  is  another 

3.  That  which  gives  ease  ;  accommodation  ;  that 
which  is  suited  to  wants  or  necessity.  A  pair  of 
spectacles  is  a  great  convenience  in  old  age. 

4.  Fitness  of  time  or  place.  Sliak. 
CON-VeN'IENT,  a.     Fit;  suitable;  proper;  adapted 

to  use  or  to  wants  ;  commodious ;  followed  by  to  or 
for  ;  usually  by  for. 

Some  arts  an'  nr-oulMtk  nmvrnient  to  particular  nations. 

Tillolson. 
Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  —  Prov.  in. 
CON-VEN'IENT-LY,   adv.      Fitly;     suitably;    with 
adaptation  to  the  end  or  effect.     That  house  is   not 
conveniently  situated  for  a  tradesman. 

2.  Commodiously  ;  with  ease  ;  without  trouble  or 
difficulty.  He  cannot  conveniently  accept  the  invitation. 
CON-VeN'ING,  ppr.    Coming  together;   calling  to- 
gether. 
CON-VeN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  coming   together; 


CON'VENT,  re.t  [L.  conventns,  from  convenio,  to  as- 
semble ;  Fr.  couvent.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  persons  devoted  to  religion  ;  a 
body  of  monks  or  nuns. 

2.  A  house  for  persons  devoted  to  religion ;  an 
abbey  ;  a  monastery  ;  a  nunnery. 

CON-VENT',  v.  t.     [L.  conventus,  convenio.] 

To  call  before  a  judge  or  judicature.  Shak. 

eON-VENT',  v.  i.     To  meet ;  to  concur.      [JVot  used.] 

Beaum. 
CON-VENT'I-CLE,    n.      [L.   conventiculum,   dim    of 
conventus.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  meeting  ;  usually  applied  to  a 
meeting  of  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
for  religious  worship.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
English  writers  and  in  English  statutes.  Hence,  an 
assembly,  in  contempt.  Alterbury. 

In  the  United  States,  this  word  has  no  appropriate 
application,  and  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all. 

2.  A  secret  assembly  or  cabal  ;  a  meeting  for  plots. 

S/iak. 
eON-VENT'I-CLE,  v.  u    To  belong  to  a  conventicle. 

South. 
CON-VENT'I-CLER,  n.    One   who  supports  or  fre- 
quents conventicles.  Drydcn. 
CON-VEN'TION,  n.     [L.  conventio.     See  Convene.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together  ;  a  meeting  of  sev- 
eral persons  or  individuals.  Boyle. 

2.  Union  ;  coalition. 

3.  An  assembly.  In  this  sense,  the  word  includes 
any  formal  meeting  or  collection  of  men  for  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  particularly  an  assembly  of 
delegates  or  representatives  for  consultation  on  im- 
portant concerns,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical. 

In  Great  Britain,  convention  is  the  name  given  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king's  wrir  :  as  the  assembly  which 
restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  and  that  which 
declared  the  throne  to  be  abdicated  by  James  II. 

In  the  United  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  as- 
sembly of  representatives  which  tonus  a  constitution 
of  government,  or  political  association  ;  as,  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787. 

4.  An  agreement  or  contract  between  two  parties, 
as  between  the  commanders  of  two  armies ;  an 
agreement  previous  to,  or  in  the  place  of,  a  definitive 
treaty. 


CON 

CON-VEN'TION-AL,  a.     [Fr.  conventionnel.] 

1.  Stipulated  ;  formed  by  agreement. 

Conveiuional  services  reserved  by  tenures  on  grants,  made  out 
of  the  crown  or  knights  service.  Halt. 

2.  Arising  out  of  custom  or  tacit  agreement ;  as,  a 
conventional  use  of  language. 

CON-VEN'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  That  which  is  received 


In  a    conventional 
manner  ;  by  tacit  agreement. 

€ON-VEN'TION-A-RY,  a.  Acting  under  contract ; 
settled  by  stipulation  ;  conventional ;  as,  convention- 
ary  tenants.  Carew. 

CON-VEN'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  con- 
vention. 

€ON-VEN'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  makes  a  contract. 

eON-VENT'U;-AL,  a.     [Fr.  conventuel.]         [Sterne. 
Belonging  to  a  convent;  monastic;  as,  conventual 
priors. 

CON-VENT'tJ-AL,  n.  One  that  lives  in  a  convent  ; 
a  monk  or  nun.  Addison. 

CON-VERGE',  (kon-verj',)  v.  i.  [Low  L.  convcrgo  ; 
con  and  vergo,  to  incline.     See  Verge.] 

To  tend  to  one  point ;  to  incline  and  approach 
nearer  together,  as  two  lines  which  continually  ap- 
proach each  other  ;  opposed  to  diverse.  Lines  which 
converge  in  one  direction  diverge  in  the  other 

The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge.  Jefferson. 

CON-VERG'ENCE,   j  n.    The  quality  of  converging ; 
€ON-VERG'EN-CY,  (      tendency  to  one  point. 

CON-VEP.G'ENT,  a.  Tending  to  one  point;  ap- 
proaching each  other,  as  they  proceed  or  are  extend- 
ing. 

CON-VERG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tending  to  one  point ; 
approaching  each  other,  as  lines  extended. 

Converging  rays ,-  in  optics,  those  rays  of  light, 
which,  proceeding  from  different  points  of  an  object, 
tend  toward  a  single  point.  At  this  point  they  cross, 
and  become  diverging  rays.  Encyc. 

Converging  series,  in  mathematics,  is  that  in  which 
the  magnitude  of  '."is  several  terms  gradually  di- 
minishes. Bar/mo. 

€ON-VERS'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  conversaliU  ;  Fr.  conver- 
sable.    See  Converse.] 

Qualified  for  conversation,  or  rather  disposed  to 
converse  ;  ready  or  inclined  to  mutual  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  ;  sociable ;  free  in  discourse. 


CON 


CON-VERS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
free  in  conversation  ;  disposition  or  readiness  to  con- 
verse ;  sociability. 

€ON-VERS'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  conversable  manner. 

CON'VER-SANCE,    )  n.      Disposition    to   associate  ; 

CON'VER-SAN-CY,  j       habit  of  familiarity. 

CON'VER-SANT,  a.  [It.  conversante  See  Con- 
verse.] 

1.  Keeping  company  ;  having  frequent  or  custom- 
ary intercourse  ;  intimately  associating;  familiar  by 
fellowship  or  cohabitation  ;  acquainted. 


nd^idleness.  Sh 

2.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study.  We 
rect  our  style,  and  improve  our  taste,  by  being 
versant  with  tile  best  classical  writers. 

In  the  foregoing  applications,  this  word  is  most 
generally  followed  by  with,  according  to  present 
usage.  In  was  formerly  used ;  and  both  in  and 
among  may  be  used. 

3.  Concerning ;  having  concern  or  relation  to  ; 
having  for  its  object ;   followed  by  about. 

'.  children.  WotUm. 


CON'VER-SANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  conversant  or  famil 


€ON-VER-SS'TION,n.t  General  course  of  manners ; 
behavior  ;  deportment ;  especially  as  it  respects  mor- 
als 

Let  your  conversation  be  ae  becometh  the  gospel.  —  Phil.  i. 

[In  tliis  sense  nearly  obsolete.] 

2.  A  keeping  company  ;  familiar  intercourse  ;  inti- 
mate fellowship  or  association ;  commerce  in  social 
life.  Knowledge  of  men  and  manners  is  best  ac- 
quired by  conversation  with  the  best  company. 

3.  Intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance;  as,  a  con- 
versation with  books  or  other  objects. 

4.  Familiar  discourse  ;  general  intercourse  of  sen- 
timents ;  chat ;  unrestrained  talk,  opposed  to  a  for- 
mal conference. 

Whatlmenliom 

[This  is  now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 
€ON-VER-SA'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  conversa- 
tion ;  done  in  inutual  discourse  or  talk 
eON-VER-SA'TION-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  excels  in 


eON-VER-SA'TION-ED,  a.       Acquainted   with    the 
manner  of  acting  in  life.     [Not  used.]   Beaum.  and  Fl. 


Shet 


COWrER-SAZ^r-O'JVE,  (kon'ver-sat-ze-o'na,)7i.  [It.] 
A  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on  literary 
subjects.  Oray. 

€ON-VERSE',  v.  i.  [L.  conversor ;  con  and  versor,  to 
be  turned  ;  Fr.  converser ;  It.  conversare ;  Sp.  conver- 
sar.  Literally,  to  be  turned  to  or  with  ;  to  be  turned 
about.] 

1.  To  keep  company  ;  to  associate ;  to  cohabit ;  to 
hold  intercourse  and  be  intimately  acquainted ;  fol- 
lowed by  with 

for  him  who  lonely  loved 

To  seek  tin'  *li^  ml  lulls,  .ucl  ih  re  converse 

With  nature.  Thomson. 

2.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian. 

3.  To  talk  familiarly  ;  to  have  free  intercourse  in 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  ;  to 
convey  thoughts  reciprocally  ;  followed  by  with  be- 
fore the  person  addressed,  and  on  before  the  subject. 
Converse  as  friend  with  friend.  We  have  often  con- 
versed with  each  other  on  the  merit  of  Milton's 
poetry. 

[  This  is  now  the  most,  (renrral  use  of  the  word.] 
CON'VERSE,  7t.     Conversation  ;  familiar  discourse  or 
talk  ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  lu  £.i>,  Inmi  livHv  to  severe.  Pope. 

2.  Acquaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course ;  cohabitation  ;  familiarity.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  may  include  discourse,  or  not  ;  as,  to  hold  om- 
7jer.se  with  persons  of  different  sects  ;  or  to  hold  co7i- 
7jer.se  with  terrestrial  things. 

3.  In  logic,  the  converse  of  a  proposition  is  that 
which  arises  from  interchanging  the  terms;  i.  e., 
putting  the  predicate  for  the  subject,  and  the  subject 
for  the  predicate.  It  should  not  (as  is  often  done)  be 
confounded  with  the  contrary  or  opposite  of  a  propo- 
sition, which  is  formed  by  introducing  the  negative 

4.  In  mathematics,  an  inverted  proposition  ;  thus, 
after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  something  supposed, 
we  invert  the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the  sup- 
position or  premises,  and  draw  from  it  what  was 
first  supposed.  Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
equal,  the  angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal  ;  and  the 
converse  is  true,  i.  e.,  if  these  angles  are  equal,  the 
two  sides  are  equal.  Barlow.     Brunde. 

CON'VERSE-LY,  adv.    With  change  of  order  ;  in  a 

contrary  order  ;  reciprocally.  Johnson. 

CON-VER'SION,  7i.     [L.  conversio.     See  Convert.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  turning  or  change  from  one 
state  to  another ;  with  regard  to  substances,  trans- 
mutation ;  as,  a  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  or  of 
food  into  chyle  or  blood. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  change  of  front,  as  when  a 
body  of  troops  is  attacked  in  the  flank,  and  they 
change  their  position  to  face  the  enemy. 

3.  In  a  theological  or  moral  sense,  a  change  of  heart, 
or  dispositions,  in  which  the  enmity  of  the  heart  to 
God  and  his  law,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  will,  are 
subdued,  and  are  succeeded  by  supreme  love  to  God 
and  his  moral  government,  and  a  reformation  of  life. 

4.  Change  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 
peeled  that  apparently 


That  conversion  t 


Johnson. 


5.  A  change  from  one  religion  to  another ;   as,  the 
onrrrshni  of  the  Gentiles.     Acts  xv. 

6.  The  act  of  appropriating  to  private  use  ;  as,  in 


of  equations  ;  in  algebra,  the  reduction  of 
equations  by  multiplication,  or  the  manrfer  of  alter- 
ing an  equation,  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any 
member  of  it,  is  a  fraction  ;  the  reducing  of  a  frac- 
tional equation  into  an  integral  one. 

Encyc.     Bailey.    Johnson. 
Conversion  of  proportion,  in  mathematics,  is  when  of 
four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  its 
excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess 
above  the  fourth  Barlow. 

Conversion  of  propositions,  in  logic,  is  a  changing  of 
the  subject  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  still 
retaining  the  quality  of  the  proposition.  Bailey. 

CON-VEIiS'IVE,  a.     Sociable  ;  conversable. 
CON- VERT',   v.  U      [L.  converto;   con  and  verto,  to 
turn;  coinciding  in  elements  and  signification  with 
barter,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  vanj,  vario,  veer, 
Sp.  birar,  Port,  virar,  to  turn.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  change  or  turn  into  another  substance  or 
form  ;  as,  to  convert  gases  into  water,  or  water  into  ice. 

2.  To  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  as.  to 
convert  a  barren  waste  into  a  fruitful  field  ;  to  convert 
a  wilderness  into  a  garden ;  to  convert  rude  savages 
into  civilized  men. 

3.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to  another, 
or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  another  ;  as,  to  convert 
pagans  to  Christianity  ;  to  convert  royalists  into  re- 
publicans. 

4.  To  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one  ;  to  change 
the  heart  and  moral  character,  from  enmity  to  God 
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and  from  vicious  habits,  to  love  of  God  and  to  a  holy 
life 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  Bina  may  oe 
He  tlmt  rnrwerlctk  a  sinii.-r  from  the  error  of  Ilia  way,  shall  save 


5.  To  turn  toward  a  point. 


neerlle  freely 


idemnit,   . 


Crystal  will  c 

placed,     [unusual. i  tjruum. 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  another; 
as,  to  convert  liberty  into  an  engine  of  oppression. 

7.  To  appropriate  or  apply  to  one's  own  use,  or  to 
personal  benefit  ;  as,  to  convert  public  property  to  our 

8.  To  change  one  proposition  into  another,  so  that 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  becomes  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second  ;  as,  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of 
the  law  :  but  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin. 

Hale. 

9.  To  turn  into  another  language.         B.  Jonson. 
CON-VERT',  v.  i.    To  turn  or  be  changed  ;  to  under- 
go a  change. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear; 

That  fear,  to  hate.  Sliat. 

CON'VERT,  n.t  A  person  who  is  converted  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another ;  a  person  who  re- 
nounces one  creed,  religious  system,  or  party,  and 
embraces  another  ;  applied  particularly  to  those  who 
change  their  religious  opinions,  but  applicable  to  po- 
litical or  philosophical  sects. 

2.  In  a  more  strict  sense,  one  who  is  turned  from 
sin  to  holiness. 

Zion  shall  be  rede 
righteousness. 

3.  In  monasteries,  a  lay  friar  or  brother,  admitted  to 
the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  the  choir.  Encyc. 

CON-VERT  ED,. p/>.  or  a.  Turned  or  changed  from 
one  substance  or  state  to  another  ;  turned  from  one 
religion  or  sect  to  another  ;  changed  from  a  state  of 
sin  to  a  state  of  holiness ;  applied  to  a  particular 
use  ;  appropriated. 

CON-VERT'ER,  n.  One  who  converts ;  one  who 
makes  converts. 

€ON-VERT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  convertible.] 

1  The  capability  of  being  converted  or  changed 
from  one  substance,  form,  or  state,  to  another  ;  as, 


another  ;  as,  the  convertibility  of 
d  into  t.  Ms.  Researches. 

eON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  convertir.l 

1.  That  may  be  changed  ;  susceptible  of  change ; 
transmutable  ;  transformable. 

Minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  species,  though  of  the 
same  genus.  Harvey. 

2.  So  much  alike  that  one  may  be  used  for  another. 
Usury  and  interest  are  not  now  convertible  terms, 
though  formerly  they  were. 

ay  be  chanj 
as,  b,  p,  and  /  are  convertible  lette 

CON-VERT'1-BLE-NESS,  ft.     Convertibility. 

eON-VERT'I-BLY,  adv.  Reciprocally  ;  with  inter- 
change of  terms.  South. 

eON-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  ;  changing. 

eON-VERT'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  convert  ;  that  con- 
verts from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace. 

eON'VERT-ITE,  n.     A  convert.     [Not  in  use.] 

€ON'VEX,  a."  [L.  convents ;  It.  convesso.] 

Rising  or  swelling  on  the  exterior  surface  into  a 
spherical  or  round  form;  gibbous;  opposed  to  con- 
cave, which  expresses  a  round  form  of  the  interior 
surface  ;  as,  a  convex  mirror  or  lens. 

€ON'VEX,  n.     A  convex  body  ;  as,  heaven's  convex. 
Tickel. 

CON'VEX-ED,  (kon'vexO  a.  Made  convex  ;  protu- 
berant in  a  spherical  form.  Brown. 

CON-VEX'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  convex  form.   Brown. 

eON-VEX'I-TY,  n.     [L.  cowvexitas.] 

The  exterior  surface  of  a  convex  body ;  a  gibbous 
or  globular  form  ;  roundness.        Newton.     Bentley. 

CON'VEX-LY,  ado.  In  a  convex  form ;  as,  a  body 
cnnurlii  conical. 

€ON'VEX-NESS,  n.     Convexity  ;  which  see 

eON-VEX'0-eON'€AVE,  a.*  Convex  on  one  side 
and  concave  on  the  other :  having  the  hollow  on  the 
inside  corresponding  to  the  convex  surface. 

eON-VEX'O-eON'VEX,  a.*  Convex  on  both  sides. 

CON-VEY',  (kon-va',)  v.  t.  [L.  coiwcho  ;  con  and  ve- 
ho,  to  carry,  Sax.  weegan,  wegan,  Etig.  to  weigh.  See 
Weigh  and  Way.] 

1.  To  carry,  bear,  or  transport.,  either  by  land  or 
water,  or  in  air  ;  as,  to  convey  a  letter  or  a  package  ; 
to  convey  goods  from  England  to  France. 

2.  To  pass,  or  cause  to  pass  ;   to  transmit ;  as,  to 


one  person  to  another,  as  by  deed,  assignment,  or 
otherwise  ;  as,  to  convey  lands  by  bargain  and  sale. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass ;   to  transmit ;   to  carry,  by 
any  medium  ;    as,  air  conveys  sound  ;  words  convey 


5.  To  manage  with  privacy.     [ Not  used.] 

1  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means.  Shak. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  communicate. 

CON-VEY',  (kon-va',)  v.  i.    To  play  the  thief.     Shak. 

CON-VEY' A-BLE,  (kon-va'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
conveyed  or  transferred.  Burke  on  the  Snblane. 

CON-VgY'ANCE,  (kon-va'ans,)  n.  The  act  of  con- 
veying ;  the  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or  transport- 
ing, by  land  or  water,  or  through  any  medium. 

2.  The  act  of  transmitting,  or  transferring,  as  ti- 
tles, estates,  or  claims,  from  one  person  to  another  ; 
transmission  ;  transl'oi rence  ;  assignment. 

3.  The  instrument  or  means  of  passing  a  thing 
from  place  to  place,  or  person  to  person  ;  as,  a  ve- 
hicle is  a  conrriiaitcr  for  persons  or  goods  ;  a  canal  or 
aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  for  water ;  a  deed  is  a  con- 
veyance  of  land. 

4.  Removal ;  the  act  of  removing  or  carrying. 

Shak. 

5.  Management ;  artifice  ;  secret  practices.  [In 
tJtis  sense,  obsolete]  Spenser. 

CON-VEY' AN-CER,  (kon-va'an-ser,)  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  draw  conveyances  of  property,  deeds, 
&c. 

CON-VEY' AN-CING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  for  transferring 
the  title  to  property  from  one  person  to  another. 

€ON-V£Y'£D,  (kon-vade',)  pp.  Carried  ;  transmit- 
ted ;  transferred. 

CON-VEY'ER,    (kon-va'er,)   n.     One    who  conveys  ; 
he  or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  transports,  trans- 
mits, or  transfers  from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 
2.  A  juggler.  Shak. 

CON-VEY'ING,  (kon-va'ing,)  ppr.  Carrying;  tram- 
porting  ;  transferring. 

€ON-VI-eiN'I-TY,  n.    Neighborhood  ;  vicinity. 

IVartOK. 

CON-VICT',  v.t.  [L.  convinco,  convictum;  con  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish  or  subline  ;  Sp.  convencer  ;  It.  con- 
vincere ;  Fr.  convaincre.  (See  Convince.)  The  verb 
vinco  is  allied  to  vincio,  to  bind,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  strain,  force,  make  fast ;  hence,  to  sub- 
due ;  and  as  n  appears  to  be  casual,  the  root  is  Vg  or 
Vc] 

1.  To  determine  the  truth  of  a  charge  against  one  ; 
to  prove  or  find  guilty  of  a  crime  charged  ;  to  deter- 
mine or  decide  to  be  guilty,  as  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  by  confession,  or  other  legal  decision.  The 
jury  convicted  the  prisoner  of  felony. 

2.  To  convince  of  sin ;  to  prove  or  determine  to  be 
guilty,  as  by  the  conscience. 

They  who 


3.  To  confute  ;  to  prove  or  show  to  be  false.  [  Obs.] 

Brown. 

4.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  as,  to  convict  a 
person  of  error.  Hooker. 

CON-VICT',  pp.  for  Convicted.  Proved  or  found 
guilty.  Sliak. 

eON'VICT,  n.  A  person  proved  or  found  guilty  of  a 
crime  alleged  against   him,  either  by  the  verdict  of  a 


guilty,  either  by  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  the  decision 
of  conscience. 

eON-Vl€T'!NG,  ppr.  or  a.    Proving  or  finding  guilty. 

eON-VIC'TION,  ?i.  The  act  of  proving,  finding,  or 
determining  to  be  guilty  of  an  offense  charged  against 
a  person  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  as  by  confession,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  sentence  of  other  tri- 
bunal, as  in  the  summary  convictions  before  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue. 

2.  The  act  of  convincing,  or  compelling  one  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  a  charge  ;  the  act  of  convincing  of 
sin  or  sinfulness  ;  the  state  of  being  convinced  or 
convicted  by  conscience  ;  the  state  of  being  sensible 
of  guilt ;  as,  the  conoictions  of  a  sinner  may  be  tem- 
porary, or  lasting  and  efficacious.  By  conviction,  a 
sinner  is  brought  to  repentance.  Men  often  sin 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences. 

3.  The  act  of  convincing  of  error;  confutation; 
the  act  of  compelling  one  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
or  the  truth  of  what  is  alleged  ;  as,  the  conviction  of 
a  heretic  may  induce  him  to  abandon  his  errors. 

4.  Strong  belief  on  the  ground  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, without  any  implication  of  previous  error;  as, 
a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honorable  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  innocence.  Steele. 

CON-VICT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  convince 

CON-VICT'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  convincing  manner. 

CON-VICT'IVE-NESS,  n.    Power  of  convicting. 

CON-VINCE',  (kon-vins',)  v.  t.t  [L.  convince ;  con  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish  ;  Sp.  convencer;  It.  convincere;  Fr. 
convaincre] 

I.  To  persuade  or  satisfy  the  mind  by  evidence  ; 
to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  mind  to  truth,  or  to 
what  is  alleged,  and  compel  it  to  yield  its  assent;  as, 
to  convince  a  man  of  his  errors  ;  or  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth. 


,  ih-  flin 


2.  To  convict  ;    to  prove  guilty;    to  constrain  one 
to  admit  or  acknowledge  himself  to  be  guilty. 

If  ye  have  resp.a  lu  p-Tsmib,  y  commit   sin,  am 


3.  To  convince  ;  to  prove.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

4.  To  overpower  ;  to  surmount  ;  to  vanquish 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

CON-VIN'CED,  (kon-vinst',)  pp.  or  a.  Persuaded  in 
mind  ;  satisfied  with  evidence  ;  convicted. 

€ON-VINCE'iViENT,  (kon-vins'menl,)  «.  Convic- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

CON-VIN'CER,  n.  He  or  that  which  convinces  ;  thai 
which  makes  manifest.  More. 

eON-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  conviction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disproved  or  refuted.  [Littlt 
used.]  Brown. 

CON-VIN'CING,  ppr.  Persuading  the  mind  by  evi- 
dence ;  convicting. 

2.  a.  Persuading  the  mind  by  evidence  ;  capable ol 
subduing  the  opposition  of  the  mind  and  compelling 
its  assent.  We  have  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  God's  moral  government  of  the 

€ON-VIN'CING.-LY,  adv.  In  a  convincing  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  or  to  compel 
assent.  Clarendon. 

CON-VIN'CING-NESS,  n.    The  power  of  convincing. 

€ON-VI"TIOUS,  (kim-vish'us,)  a.     [L.  convitior.] 
Reproachful.     [  Obs.] 

CON-VIVE',  )).  t.  To  entertain  ;  to  feast.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

CON-'VTV'I-AL,  a.  [L.  convivalis,  from  conviva,  a 
(in  ?st,  or  convivo,  to  live  or  eat  and  drink  together  ; 
con  and  vivo,  to  live.     See  Victuals.] 

Relating  to  a  feast  or  entertainment;  festal;  so- 
cial ,  jovial ;  as,  a  convivial  meeting.  Dcnham. 

CON-VIV-I-AL'I-TY,  n.      The  good  humor  or  mirth 
indulged  at  an  entertainment. 
2.  A  convivial  spirit  or  disposition. 

CON'VO-CATE,  v.  t.  [h.  convoco,  to  convoke;  con 
and  voco,  to  call.     See  Voice.] 

To  convoke  ;  to  call  or  summon  to  meet;  to  as- 
semble by  summons.     [See  Convoke.] 

eON-VO-€A'T10N,  «..     [L.  convocation 

1.  The  act  of  calling  or  assembling  rjy  summons. 

2.  An  assembly. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation.  —  Ex.  xii. 

3.  In  the  Church  of  England,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  It  is  summoned  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  with  parliament;  but,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  it  has  been  prorogued  immediately  upon  its  as- 
sembling. Edin.  Encyc.     Brande. 

4.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  academical  as- 
sembly, in  which  tile  business  of  the  university  is 
transacted.  Brande. 

CON-VoKE',  v.  t.f  [L.  convoco  ;  Fr.  convoquer.  See 
Voice.] 

To  call  together  ;  to  summon  to  meet ;  to  assem- 
ble by  summons.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  convoke  the  senate. 

€ON-VoK'J2D,  pp.  Summoned  or  assembled  by 
order. 

CON-VoK'ING,  ppr.  Summoning  to  convene  ;  as- 
sembling. 

CON'VO-LUTE,      )   a.    Rolled  together,  or  one  part 

CON'VO-LU-TED,  j  on  another  ;  as,  the  sides  or 
margins  of  nascent  leaves  in  plants,  or  as  the  petals 
and  stigmas  in  Crocus.  Martyn.     Lee. 

€ON-VO-L0'TION,  ft.     [L.  convolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  or  winding  together,  or  one 
thing  on  another;  the  state  of  being  rolled  together. 

2.  A  winding  or  twisting  ;  a  winding  motion  ;  as, 
the  convolution  of  certain  vines  ;  the  convolution  of  an 
eddy.  Thomson. 

CON-VOI.VE',  v.  t.  [L.  convolvo ;  con  and  Volvo,  to 
roll.     See  Wallow.] 

To  roll  or  wind  together  ;  to  roll  one  part  on  another. 

eON-VOLV'£D,  pp.     Rolled  together. 

CON-VOLV'ING,  ppr.     Rolling  or  winding  together. 

CON-VOLVlT-LUS,  n.     [L.,  from  convolvo.] 

Bindweed,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species. 

CON-VOY',  v.t.  "[Fr.  convoyer;  It.  conviare ;  Sp.  con- 
voyar;  Port,  comboyar;  con  and  vote,  via,  way,  or  the 
same  root ;  or  more  directly  from  the  root  of  L.  ve/w, 
to  carry  ;  Sax.  wtegan,  wcgan,  to  bear  or  carry,  to 
bring  along.] 

To  accompany  on  the  way  for  protection,  either  by 
sea  or  land  ;  as,  ships  of  war  convoyed  the  Jamaica 
fleet ;  the  troops  convoyed  the  baggage  wagons. 

When  persons  are  to  be  protected,  the  word  escort 
is  used. 

CON'VOY,  ?i.  A  protecting  force  accompanying  ships 
or  property  on  their  way  from  place  to  place,  either 
by  sea  or  land.  By  sea,  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  which 
accompany  merchantmen  for  protection  from  an  en- 
emy. By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  accom- 
pany provisions,  ammunition,  or  other  property,  for 
protection. 

2.  The  ship  or  fleet  conducted  and  protected  r 
that  which  is  conducted  by  a  protecting  force  ;  that 
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which  is  convoyed.  The  word  sometimes  includes 
both  the  protecting  and  protected  fleets.  Admiralty 
Reports.    Anderson.    Burchett.    Encijc.    State  Papers. 

3.  The  act  of  attending  for  defense.       Milton. 

4.  Conveyance.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
CON-VOY'-ED,  (kon-voyd',)  pp.    Attended  on  a  pas- 
sage by  a  protecting  force. 

eOiV-VOY'ING,  ppr.  Attending  on  a  voyage  or  pas- 
sage, for  defense  from  enemies  ;  attending  and 
guarding. 

€ON-VULSE',?j.  t.  [L.  convcllo,  convulsion,  convulsus ; 
con  and  vello,  to  pull  or  pluck.] 

1.  To  draw  or  contract,  as  the  muscular  parts  of 
an  animal  body  ;  to  affect  by  irregular  spasms ;  as, 
the  whole  frame  may  be  convulsed  by  agony. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  affect  by  violent,  irregular  action. 

Convulsing  heaven  and  earth.  Tliomson. 

CON-VTJLS'ED,  (kon-vulst',)  pp.  Contracted  by 
spasms  :  shaken  violently. 

eON-VULS'ING,  ppr.  Affecting  by  spasmodic  con- 
tractions •,  shaking  with  violence. 

CON-VUL'SION,  b.     [L.  convulsio.] 

1.  A  preternatural,  violent,  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Encyc. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion  ;  tumult ; 
commotion  ;  as,  political  convulsions. 

€ON-VUL'SION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  convulsion. 
€ON-VUL'SIVE,  a.     That  produces  convulsion  ;  as, 

convulsive  nil^e.  .  convulsive  -sorrow.  Dryden.    Prior. 
2.  Attended  with  convulsion  or  spasms;  as,convulr 

sive  motions  ;  aninulsire  strife.  Dryden.     Hale. 

€ON-VUL'SIVE-LY,  adv.    With  violent  shaking  or 

agitation. 
CO'NY   or  CON'Y,   n.      [D.   konyn  ;    G.  kanin  ;  Sw. 

kanin:  Dan.  Aanine ;  Fr.  coreire,  or  conii ;  L.cuniculus; 

It.  coniglio  ;  Sp.  conejo  ;  Ir.  cuinin  ;  W.  owning.     The 

primary  sense  is,  a  shoot,  or  a  shooting  along.] 

A  rabbit ;  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  which 

has  a  short  tail  and  naked  ears.     In  a  wild  state  the 

fur  is  brown,  but  the  color  of  the  domestic  rabbit  is 

various. 
GO'NY-BUR-RoW,  (ko'ne-  or  kun'ne-,)  n.     A  place 

where  rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth. 
€o'NY-€ATCH,  (ko'ne-  or  kun'ne-,)  v.  i.     [cony  and 

catch.]     In  the  cant  of  thieves,  to  cheat ;  to  bite  ;  to 

trick.  S/iak. 

eo'NY-CATCH-ER,  re.     A  thief;  a  cheat ;  a  sharper. 

[01,,.] 
eo'NY-CATCH-rNG,  77.     Banter.     [Obs.]         Sliak. 
COO,  v.  i.     [Probably  from  the  sound.] 

To  cry,  or  make  a  low  sound,  as  pigeons  or  doves. 
Thomson. 
COO' ED,  (kood,)  pret.  of  Coo. 

eOO'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  a  low  sound,  as  a  dove. 
eOOTNG,  n.     Invitation,  as  the  note  of  the  dove. 


Sp.   coccr,   and 
cocinar  ;  Port,  coziuliar;  L.  coquo.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  victuals  for  the  table,  by  boiling, 
roasting,  baking,  broiling,  &c.  To  dress,  as  meat  or 
vegetables,  for  eating. 

2.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw.     [Obs.  or  local.]  Grose. 
COOK,  v.  i.     To  make  the  noise  of  the  cuckoo. 
COOK,  71.     [Sax.  cue  ,'  D.  kok  ;  D.  koch  ;  Sw.  kock ;  Dan. 

kok  :  It.  cuoco  ;  Ir.  coca ;  L.  coquus.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  victuals  for 
the  table ;  a  man  or  woman  who  dresses  meat  or 
vegetables  for  eating. 

CQOK'ED,  (kookt,)  pp.  or  a.    Prepared  for  the  table. 

€00K'ER-Y,  77.     The  art  or  the  practice  of  dressing 
and  preparing  victuals  for  the  table. 

t'OOK'ING, /i/ir.  or  a.    Preparing  victuals  for  the  table. 

e66K'-.\lAlD,re.     [cook  and  maid.]     A  female  servant 
or  maid  who  dresses  provisions. 

COOK'-ROOM,  re.    [cook  and  room.]    A  room  for  cook- 
ery ;    a   kitchen.       On   board  of  ships,  a   galley   or 


tiOOL,  a.  [Sax.  co/,'  U.  k„r\  G.  /,-»///;  Sw.  kail ;  Dan. 
kohl,  cold  ;  kililrr,  to  cool  ;  ku.ul>1,  chilliness;  kuler,  to 
blow  strong.] 


a  cool  friend  ;  a  cool  temper  ;  a  cool  lover. 

3.  Not  hasty  ;  deliberate  ;  as,  a  cool  purpose  ;  a  cool 
falsehood  or  deception.     Hence, 
'    '   lpudent  in  a  very  high  dej 
ing  of  some  trick,  pretension,  &x.,  we  say 

5.  Not  retaining  heat ;  light ;  as,  a  cool  dress. 
GOOL,  ?i.     A  moderate  state  of  cold  ;  moderate  tem- 
perature of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold  ;  as,  the 
cool  of  the  day  ;  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 
€OOL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  colia/i,  ucolian  i  D.koelen;  G.  kuh~ 
len ;  Dan.  kibler.] 

1.  To  allay  heat ;  to  make  cool  or  cold  ;  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  a  substance ;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

he  may  dip  the  lip  of  hits  finger  in  water,  anil 


ngtie.- 
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2.  To  moderate  excitement  of  temper;   to  allay, 

as  passion  of  any  kind ;  to  calm,  as  anger ;  to  abate, 

as  love  ;   to  moderate,  as  desire,  zeal,  or  ardor;  to 

render  indifferent. 
COOL,  77. 1    To  become  less  hot ;  to  lose  heat.     Let 

tea  or  coffee  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  be- 
fore it  be  drank. 
2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement  or  passion  ;  to 

become  less  ardent,  angry,  zealous,  or  affectionate  ; 

to  become  more  moderate.     Speak  not  in  a  passion  ; 

first  iet  vour  temper  cool. 
COOL'-eUP,  re.    A  beverage  that  is  cooling. 
COOL' AD,  pp.     Made  less  hot,  or  less  ardent. 
COOL'ER,   7i.      That    which    cools  ;    any   substance 

which   abates   heat    or    excitement ;   as,   acids    are 

coolers  to  the  body. 
2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquors  or  others  things  are 

cooled. 
€OOL'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.   Having  a  temper  not 

easily  excited  ;  free  from  pussion.  Burke. 

€OOL'ING,  ppr.     Abating  heat  or  excitement ;  making 

or  becoming  cool. 
€OOL'ING?  a      Adapted  to  cool  and  refresh  ;   as,  a 

cnolin.r  drink. 
€OOL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  cool.  Goldsmith. 

€OOL'LY,  adv.     Without  heat  or  sharp  cold. 

2.  In  a  cool  or  indifferent  manner;  not  cordially  ; 
without  passion  or  ardor.  He  was  coolly  received  at 
court. 

3.  Without  haste  ;  calmly  ;  deliberately.  The 
design  was  formed  coolhi,  and  executed  with  firmness. 

COOL'NESS,  71.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  ;  a  tem- 
perature between  cold  and  heat  ;  as,  the  coolness 
of  the  summer's  evening. 

2.  A  moderate  degree,  or  a  want  of  passion  ;  want 
of  ardor,  or  zeal  ;  indifference  ;  want  of  affection  ; 


,  they  parted  with  coolness. 
IL-TANK'ARD,  71.     An  ol 


€OOL-TANK'ARD,  71.  An  old  English  beverage  of 
various  composition,  but  usually  of  ale  with  a  little 
wine,  or  wine  and  water,  with  an  addition  of  lemon 
juice,  spices,  and  burrage,  or  other  savory  herbs. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

GOOL'Y,  71.     An  East  Indian  porter  or  carrier. 

COOiM,  ».     [Fr.  cambouis ;  Sw.  kirn,  soot.] 

Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  also,  the 
matter  that  works  out  of  the  naves  or  boxes  of  car- 
riage wheels.  In  Scotland,  the  useless  dust  which 
falls  from  coals. 

COOMB,  (koom,)  )  77.     [Q.u.  L.  cumulus,  or  Gr.  kvu- 

CO.MB,  (kam,)        J      0oc.] 

A  dry  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  re.  [D.  kuip,  a  tub  ,  kuiper,  a  cooper ;  G.  kufe  ; 
Fr.  cuve;  L.  cupa,  from  bending,  hollowness,  or  con- 
taining, holding.  Q,u.  Gr.  icvboc.  The  Latin  cupa 
seems  to  be  both  coop  and  cup.     See  Cup.] 

1.  A  box  of  hoards,  grated  or  barred  on  one  side, 
for  keeping  fowls  in  confinement.  It  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  long  boxes  for  keeping  poultry  for  fattening 
or  conveyance  on  board  of  ships,  us  cage  is  used  for 
a  small  box  to  keep  singing-buds  in  houses.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  ever  used  in  America  for  a  pen  to  con- 
fine other  animals. 

2.  A  pen  ;  an  inclosed  place  for  small  aniriials. 

Johnson. 

3.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  the  preservation  of  liquors. 

Johnson, 

4.  A  tumbrel,  or  close  cart.  Encyc.  Jamieson's  Diet. 
[The  three  last  senses  not  American.] 

COOP,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  coop;  to  confine  in  a  coop. 
Hence,  to  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  narrow  compass; 
usually  followed  by  up  ;  to  coop  up ;  sometimes  by  in. 

The  Trojans  cutwr'l  .nUi'n  ili.-ir  walls.  Dryden. 

They  are  cooped  in  close  hy  the  laws  of  the  country.       Locke. 

eOOP'ED,  (koopt,)  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  coop  ;  confined 
to  narrow  limits. 

COO-PEE',  re.     A  motion  in  dancing. 

COOP'ER,  71.     [from  coop  ;  D.  kuiper  ;  G.  k*fer.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, butts,  tubs,  and  casks  of  various  kinds. 

€OOP'ER,  7j.  t.  To  do  the  work  of  a  cooper ;  to  mend 
or  put  in  order,  as  a  cooper  does  casks. 

€OOP'ER-AGE,  re.    The  price  paid  for  cooper's  work. 

2.  A  place  where  cooper's  work  is  done.  Jameson. 

3.  The  work  or  business  of  a  cooper.  Perry. 
CO-OP'ER-aTE,  v.  i.    [L.  con  and  opero,  to  work  ;  Fr. 

cooperer  ;  It.  cooperarc  ;  Sp.  cooperar.] 

1.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with  another  or  others, 
to  the  same  end  ;  to  work  or  labor  with  mutual  efforts 
to  promote  the  same  object.  It  has  with  before  the 
agent,  and  to  before  the  end.  Russia  co-operated  with 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  reduce  the 
power  of  Bonaparte. 

2.  To  act  together  ;  to  concur  in  producing  the 
same  effect.  Natural  and  moral  events  co-operate  in 
illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

eO-OP'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Acting  or  operating  to- 
gether. 

CO-OP-ER-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  working  or  oper- 
ating together  to  one  end  ;  joint  operation  ;  concur- 
rent effort  or  labor ;  as,  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
bined powers  ;  the  co-operation  of  the  understanding 
and  the  will. 


COP 

eO-OP'ER-A-TOR,  re.  One  who  endeavors  iointly 
with  otliers  In  promote  the  same  end. 

COOP'ER-ING,  ppr.  Making  casks,  or  putting  them  in 
order. 

€OOP'ER-iNG,  7i.    The  occupation  of  a  cooper. 

eO-OP'TATE,  v.  t.     "L.  cuopto.] 

To  choose,  or  choose  with  another.     [Mot  used.] 

CO-OP-TA'TION,  71.     Adoption  ;  assumption.  Howell. 

€0-OR'DI-NANCE,  71.     Joint  ordinance. 

€0-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [L.  con  and  ordinatus,  from  or- 
dino,  to  regulate.     See  Order.] 

Being  of  equal  order,  or  of  the  same  rank  or  de- 
gree ;  not  subordinate ;  as,  two  courts  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  the  same  order  or 
rank  ;  in  equal  degree  ;  without  subordination. 

CO-OR'DI-NATE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  co- 
ordinate ;  equality  of  rank  and  authority. 

€0-OR-DI-NA'TTON,  77.  The  state  of  holding  equal 
rank,  or  of  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  some- 
thing higher  or  lower. 

In   the  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of 
power.  Howell. 

COOT,  n.  [D.  koet ;  W.  cwtiar,  from  cwta,  short,  bob- 
tailed.] 

A  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Fulica,  frequenting  lakes 
and  other  still  waters.  The  common  coot  has  a  bald 
forehead,  a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes,  and  is 
about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  It  makes  its  nest 
among  rushes,  with  grass  and  reeds,  floating  on  the 

€OP,  77.  [Sax.  cop,  or  copp  ;  W.  cop,  cob ;  D.  kop ;  G. 
kopf:  Fr.  coupcau ;  Gr.  nv0n-] 

1.  The  head  or  top  of  a  thing,  as  in  coo-castle,  for 
cop-castle,  a  castle  on  a  hill  ;  a  tuft  on  the  head  of 
birds.  This  word  is  little  used  inAmerica,  unless  co6, 
the  spike  of  maize,  may  be  the  same  word.    Chaucer. 

2.  The  conical  hall  of  thread  formed  on  the  spin- 
dle of  a  wheel  or  spinning- frame. 

CO-PAl'BA,  I  71.     [Sp.  and  Port.]     Balsam  of  copaiba, 

GO-PAI'VA,  \  or  capivi,  is  a  liquid,  resinous  juice, 
flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a  tree 
called  Copaifcra  nficinnlis,  growing  ill  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, in  the  province  ot"  Antioquia.  This  juice  is  clear, 
transparent,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yellowish  color,  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  hittcri-h,  pungent  taste,  it  is 
of  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  corroborating  and  detergent.  Encyc. 

€o'PAL,  re.  [.Mexican  copalli,  a  generic  name  of  res- 
ins.    Clavigero.] 

The  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  growing  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  hard,  shining,  transpa- 
rent, citron-colored,  and  inodorous.  It  is  not  strictly 
a  gum,  nora  resin,  as  it  has  not  the  solubility  in  water 
common  to  gums,  nor  that  in  spirit  of  wine  common 
to  resins.  In  these  respects  it  rather  resembles  am- 
ber. It  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil, 
with  a  heat  little  less  than  sufficient  to  boil  or  de- 
compose the  oil.  This  solution,  diluted  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish. 
Encyc.     Nicholson. 

CO-PA  R'C  EN  A-RY,  71.  [co,  or  con,  and  Norm,  parce- 
nier,  parcenery.     See  Coparcener.] 

Partnership  in  inheritance;  joint  heirship;  joint 
right  of  succession  or  joint  succession  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance. 

eO-PAR'CE-NER,  71.  [con  and  parcener,  from  part, 
Fr.  parti,  L.  pars,  or  the  verb  partir,  to  divide.] 

A  coheir  ;  one  who  has  an  equal  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  or  her  ancestor  with  others. 

All  the  coparceners    e.ee;licr  inula'    but  one  heir,  and    have  but 

one  estate  among  litem.  Blackslone. 

Coparceners  lake  !>v  'lix-m  ;  jotnl-UnaiUs,  by  purchase. 

Blackslone. 
CO-PAR'CE-NY,  71.    An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 
€0-PART\\IENT,  re.     The  same  as   Compartment. 

[JVor:  in  use.]  Warton. 

eO-PART'NER,  re.  [con  and  partner.  See  Copar- 
cener.] 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  in  a  common  stock  for 
transacting  business,  or  who  is  jointly  concerned 
with  one  or  more  persons,  m  carrying  on  trade  or 
other  business ;  a  partner ;  an  associate,  particularly 
in  trade  or  manufactures. 

2.  A  sharer ;  a  partaker ;  as,  copartners  of  our  loss. 

Milton, 

€0-PART'NER-SHIP,  71.    Joint  concern  in  business  ; 
a  state  of  having  a  joint  share  in  a  common  stock,  or 
a  joint  interest  and  concern  in  business,  particularly 
in  trade  and  manufactures. 
2.  The  persons  who  have  a  join',  concern. 

€0-PART"NER-Y,  re.  The  state  of  being  copartners 
in  any  undertaking  ;  not  confined,  like  copartnership, 
to  trade  or  business.  Kino-. 

CO'PA-TAIN,  re.  [See  Cop.]  High-raised  ;  pointed. 
[Mot  in  use]  Shak. 

CO-P.VTRI-OT  or  CO-PAT'RI-OT,  71.  A  joint  pa- 
triot. G.  Morris. 

CO-PaY'VA.     See  Copaiba. 

€OPE,  n.     [W.  ebb  ;  Sax.  ccrppc  ;  D.  kap  ;  Dan.  kappe, 
kaabe  ;  Sw.  kappa  or  kapa  ;  Fr.  chape,  whence  chapcau, 
a  hat ;  Sp.  capa  ;  It.  cappa  :  Port  cupa.] 
1.  A  cover  for  the  head. 
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2.  A  sacerdotal  cloak  worn  in  sacred 
An  ornament  worn  by  chanters  and  subchanters 
when  thev  officiate  in  solemnity.  It  reaches  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet. 

3.  Any  thing  spread  or  extended  over  the  head  ; 
the  arch  or  concave  of  the  sky  ;  the  roof  or  covering 
of  a  house  ;  the  arch  over  a  door,  &c. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in  some  parts  of  Derby- 
shire. Encyc. 

€CPE,  v.  t.     To  cover  as  with  a  cope.  Addison. 

2.  To  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk.  Bailey. 

3.  To  embrace.     [Obs.]  Shale. 
€6PE,  v.  i.    [Dan.  kit),  contention  ;  hives,  to  strive  ; 

kappes,  to  strive,  to  equal,  to  envy  ;  Sw.  Icif,  strife; 
kifwa,  to  contend  or  quarrel ;  kdppas,  to  strive ;  to  em- 
ulate ;  Ar.  LjL^b  kafaa,  to  turn  back,  to  drive  away, 
to  thrust,  to  oppose,  to  equal ;  (_^«  £— ■>  kafai,  to  be 

sufficient,  to  be  equal,  to  be  like,  to  be  a  substitute. 
Class  Gb,  No.  53,  55.] 

1.  To  strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms,  or  with 
equal  strength ;  to  equal  in  combat ;  to  match  ;  to  op- 
pose with  success. 

not  been   able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of 


.    ...  ,, 


Clark. 
open  and  direel  in   his  cumlua,  :\n<\  I'.^ssea-sed  e 
lu^-mem,  Lo  cope  v!" 


I  ami  skUllul   i 


i ;  to  reward.    [Obs.] 


stiuk. 


Bailey. 


2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  or  struggle  ;  to  combat. 

Host  coped  wi th  host ;    dire  was  the  din  of  war.  Philip*. 

3.  To  encounter  ;  to  interchange  kindness  or  se: 
timents. 

4.  To  ma 

5.  To  exchange  or  barter.     [JVot 
Co'PECK.     See  Kopeck. 
CoP'£D,  (kopt,)  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  a  cope. 
€0PE'MAN,  n.     A  chapman.     [Mot  used.]         Shot. 
eO-PEIt'NI-eAN,   a.      Pertaining  to   Copernicus,   a 

Prussian  by  birth,  who  taught  the  world  the  solar 
system  now  received,  called  the  Copcrnican  system. 

CoPES'MATE,  n.  [cope  and  male.]  A  companion  or 
friend.     [Obs.]  Hubbard. 

CoPE'SToNE,  n      Head  or  top  stone. 

C()-l'llo'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     Deafness. 

COP'I-ED,  (kop'id,)  pp.  [See  Copy.J  Taken  off; 
written  or  transcribed  from  an  original  or  form  ;  imi- 
tated. 

COP'I-ER,    )  n.    One  who  copies  ;  one  who  writes  or 

COP'Y-IST,  j  transcribes  from  an  original  or  form  ; 
a  transcriber ;  an  imitator ;  also,  a  plagiary. 

Addison.     Ih-yden. 

CoP'ING,  ppr.    Striving  ;  contending. 

COP'ING,  n.  [See  Cope,  n.]  The  top  or  cover  of  a 
wall,  usually  made  sloping  to  carry  offthe  water.  1 
Kings  vii.  9.  A  coping  over,  is  a  projecting  work 
beveling  on  its  under  side. 

CC'PI-OUS,  a.f  [Fr.  copicux;  It.  copioso ;  Sp.  id. ;  L. 
copiosus,  from   copia,  abundance,  Ir.  coib.     Q.u.  Ch. 

33J  to  collect,  gather,  accumulate ;  Ar.  Lx~.  jabau, 
id.    Class  Gb,  No.  2,  5,  55.] 

1.  Abundant;  plentiful;  in  great  quantities  ;  full; 
ample  ;  furnishing  full  supplies. 


Thomson. 

2.  Furnishing  abundant  matter ;  not  barren ; 
rich  in  supplies.  The  redemption  of  man  is  a  copi- 
ous subject  of  contemplation. 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  I  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

Co'PI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Abundantly;    plentifully;    in 
large  quantities. 
2.  Largely  ;  fully  ;  amply  ;  diffusely. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  b.v.     ,..  n  <,.;.,..,-/,,  described  by  trav. 
ell,rs-  Addison. 

Co'PI-OUS-NESS,    n.     Abundance;    plenty;    great 
quantity  ;  full  supply. 
2.  Diffusiveness  of  style  or  manner  of  treating  a 

subject  ;  as,  the  cnpiinisness  of  Homer.         Drydau 
COP'IST,  n.     Aoopier;  an  ill-formed  word. 
:..i,.A™.'."'  ^,Api9c.e.  of  ground  terminating  in  a 
Mot 

eO-P5R'TION,  n.    Equal  share.    [JVot  used.]  sTJter. 

eOP'PED,     I  a.     [See   Cop.]      Rising   to  a  point    or 

COP'PLED,  J     head.  J  '=   to  -1  P01m>  or 

Copped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  Wiseman. 

Ci>r"i>F,L.     See  Cupel. 

COP'PER,  n.  [D.  koptr  ;  G.  kupfer  ;  Sw  koppar ;  Ir. 
copar ;  Corn,  cober  ;  L.  cuprum ;  Fr.  cuivrc ;  Sp. 
cobre. ;  Port.  id. :  Arm.  cuevr,  coevre  ;  supposed  to  be 
so  called  from  Cyprus,  an  isle  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean     This  opinion  is  probable,  as  the  Greeks  called 


,.,    ,      ».     J?le-„ [*'*  ***d  in  America.]       Diet. 
CO-PLAN  I",  v.  t.    To  plant  together      [AS*  in  we.] 


COP 

it  X"^*"!  Kvnpiac,  Cyprian  brass,  brass   of  Cyprus. 
In  this  case,  mpprr  was  originally  an  adjective.] 

A  metal  of  a  pale  red  color,  tinged  with  yellow. 
Next  to  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  it  is  the  most 
ductile  and  malleable  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more 
elastic  than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  found  native  in 
lamina;  or  fibers,  in  a  gang  almost  always  quartzous; 
it  is  also  found  crystallized,  and  in  grains  or  super- 
ficial lamina;  on  stones  or  iron.  It  is  not  altered  by 
water,  but  is  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
at  last  covered  with  a  green  carbonated  oxyd.  Cop- 
per in  sheets  is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  for  boilers,  and  other  utensils  ;  mixed  with 
tin  and  zinc,  it  is  used  in  enamel-painting,  dyeing, 
&c. ;  mixed  with  tin,  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a 
smaller  proportion,  bronze  ;  and  with  zinc,  it  forms 
brass,  pinchbeck,  &c.  When  taken  into  the  body,  it 
operates  as  a  violent  emetic,  and  all  its  preparations 
are  violent  poisons.        Foureroy.     Encyc.     Hooper. 

COP'PER,  a.     Consisting  of  copper.  Cleaveland. 

COP'PER,  71.     A  vessel  made  of  copper,  particularly  a 
large  boiler. 
2.  Formerly,  a  small  copper  coin. 
My  friends  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  Franklin. 

COP'PER,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  sheets  of 
copper  ;  as,  to  copper  a  ship. 

COP'PER-AS,  71.  [Fr.  eouperose  :  D.  hopcrrood,  that 
is,  red  copper,  and  koprrroest  is  copper  rust,  verdigris ; 
Arm.  coupcrosa,  or  couperos.] 

Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol  ;  a  salt  of  a  pecu- 
liar astringent  taste,  and  of  various  colors,  green, 
gray,  yellowish,  or  whitish,  but  more  usually  green. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  black  and  in  making  ink, 
and  in  medicine,  as  a  tonic.  The  copperas  of  com- 
merce is  usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  term  copperas  was  formerly  synony- 
mous with  vitriol,  and  included  the  green,  blue,  and 
white  vitriols,  or  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc.  Cleaveland.     Foureroy. 

COP'PER-BEL'LY,  n.  An  American  serpent,  the 
Coluber  erytlirotrastrr. 

COP'PER-BOT-TOM-ED,  a.  Having  a  bottom 
sheathed  with  copper. 

COP'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  sheets  of  cop- 
per ;  sheathed. 

COP'PER-FAST-EN-ED,  (-fas'snd,)  a.  Fastened 
with  copper  bolts. 

COP'PER-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  [from  its  color.]  A 
poisonous  American  serpent,  the  Trigonocephalus 
amtortr:r  :  the  Boa  cuiittirtrix  of  Linnauis. 

COP'PER-ISH,  a.  Containing  copper  ;  like  copper,  or 
partaking  of  it. 

eOP'PER-NoSE,  K.     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

COP'PER-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  of  polished  copper  on 
which  concave  lines  are  engraved  or  corroded,  ac- 
cording to  some  delineated  figure  or  design.  This 
plate,  when  charged  with  any  colored  fluid,  imparts 
an  impression  of  the  figure  or  design  to  paper  or 
parchment.  Encyc. 

2.  A  print  or  impression  on  paper,  &c,  from  a  cop- 
perplate. 

COP'PER-SMITH,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
manufacture  copper  utensils. 

COE'PER-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  A  place  where  copper 
is  wrought  or  manufactured.  Woodward. 

COPTER-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  A  little  worm  in 
ships ;  a  worm  that  frets  garments ;  a  worm  that 
breeds  in  one's  hand.  Ainsworth. 

COP'PER-Y,  a.     Mixed  with  copper  ;  containing  cop- 
per, or  made  of  copper ;  like  copper  in  taste  or  smell. 
Woodward. 

COP'PICL,  /  7i     [Nornu.    coupiz,  from  couper,  to  cut, 

COPSE,        |      Gr.  Kotrroi.] 

A  wood  of  small  growth,  or  consisting  of  under- 
wood or  brushwood  ;  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times  for 
fuel  or  other  purposes. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall  on  die  discovery  of  coal  mines. 

eOP'PLE-CROWN,  n.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
head  of  a  fowl.  Holloway. 

COP'PLED,  j  a.     [from  cop.]     Rising  to  a  point ;  con- 

COP'PED,    j      ical.  Woodward. 

eOP'PLE-DUST,  7i.  Powder  used  in  purifying  met- 
als ;  properly,  cupel  dust. 

COP'PLE-STSNES,  it.  pi.  Lumps  and  fragments  of 
stone  broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  by 
being  bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  action 
of  water.  Johnson.     Woodward. 

In  JVoio  England,  we  pronounce  this  word  cobble, 
oobble-stoncs,  and  if  the  word  is  a  diminutive  of  cob, 
cop,  a  head,  or  cub,  a  heap,  we  follow  the  Welsh  cob, 
as  the  English  do  the  same  word  cop,  in  the  Saxon 
dialect.  We  apply  the  word  to  small  round  stones, 
from  the  size  of  an  inch  or  two,  to  five  or  six  inches 
or  more,  in  diameter,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

€OP'RO-LITE,  k.  [Gr.  Kowpoc,  dung,  and  AiBos,  a 
stone.] 

Petrified  dung  of  carnivorous  reptiles.  Buekland. 

€0-PROPH'A-GOUS,  a.     Feeding  on  excrements. 

COP-RO-LIT'ie,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  cop- 
rolites.  Humble. 

COPSE,  n.    A  wood  of  small  growth.    [See  Coppice.] 
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COPSE,  v.  t.     To  preserve  underwoods.  Swift. 

COP'SY,  a.     Having  copses.  Dyer. 

COP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  called  Copts,  or  Copltti,  as  distinct 
from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabitants  of  modern 
Egypt.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
Cu'ptos,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid  ;  as  Egypt, 
Aiyvwroc,  is  probably  from  that  name ;  Sanscrit, 
agupta,  inclosed,  fortified.  So  Misraim  and  Muior 
are  from  ~\~\'i  to  inclose,  to  bind,  to  fortify.  Whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  Copt,  the  adjective  Coptic  now 
refers  to  the  people  called  Copts,  who  are  Christiana, 
and  to  their  language.     Hence, 

COP'TIC,  7i.  The  language  of  the  Copts.  [See  Class 
Gb,  No.  8,  14.] 

COP'II-LA,  ii.  [L.  See  Copulation  and  Couple.] 
In  logic,  the  word  which  unites  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  a  proposition.  Religion  is-  indispensable  to 
happiness.  Here  is  is  the  copula,  joining  religion,  the 
subject,  with  indispensable  to  happiness,  the  predicate. 

COP'LI-LATE,  a.    Joined.     [Little  used.] 

COP'IJ-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  copulo, tu  couple:  Sp.  copular; 
It.  copulare;  Fr.  coupler.     See  Couple.] 
To  unite  ;  to  join  in  pairs.     [Little  used.] 

€OP'1[-LaTE,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  sexual  embrace ; 
applied  to  animals  in  general. 

COP'U-LA-TED,  pp.    Joined  in  pairs. 

COP'LT-La-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  pairs  ;  embracing. 

COP-q-LA'TION,  7i.     [L.  copulatio.] 

The  act  of  coupling  ;  the  embrace  of  the  sexes  in 
the  act  of  generation  ;  coition. 

COP'IT-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  unites  or  couples.  In 
grammar,  the  ropu/otirc  conjunction  connects  two  or 
more  subjects  or  predicates,  in  an  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative proposition  ;  as,  riches  and  honors  are  tempta- 
tions to  pride  ;  the  Romans  conquered  Spain,  aTid 
Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  neither  wealth  nor  honors  will 
purchase  immortal  happiness. 

COP'U-LA-TIVE,  71.     A  copulative  conjunction. 
2.  Connection.     [JVot  in  use.] 

COP'Y,  n.  [Fr.  copie ;  Arm.  copy  ;  It.  copia  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  copia ;  Ir.  coib,  coibeadh.  This  word  is  from 
the  root  of  cope,  in   the  sense  of  likeness,  resem- 


blance, Ar. 


J.^>  kafai, 


be  like  ;  or  it  i 


from 


doubling,  and  the  root  of  euff,  Ar.  (  3.1  j — i  kaifa. 
Class  Gb,  No.  50.     See  Cop*  and  Cuff.] 

Literally,  a  likeness  or  lesemblance  of  any  kind. 
Hence, 

1.  A  writing  like  another  writing  ;  a  transcript 
from  an  original ;  or  a  book  printed  according  tu  „i« 
original ;  hence, 

'  2.  Any  single  book,  or  set  of  books,  containing  a 
composition  resembling  the  original  work ;  as,  the 
copy  of  a  deed,  or  of  a  bond  ;  a  copy  of  Addison's 
works  ;    a  copy  of  the  laws  ;    a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 

3.  The  form  of  a  picture  or  statue  according  to  the 
original  ;  the  imitation  or  likeness  of  any  figure, 
draught,  or  almost  any  object. 

4.  An  original  work  ;  the  autograph  ;  the  arche- 
type. Hence,  that  which  is  to  be  imitated  in  writ- 
ing or  printing.  Let  the  child  write  according  to  the 
copy.  The  copii  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Hence, 
a  pattern  or  example  for  imitation.  His  virtues  are  an 
excellent  copy  for  imitation. 

5.  Abundance.     [L.  copia.]     [Obs.] 

COP'Y,  v.  t.  To  write,  print,  or  engrave,  according  to 
an  original ;  to  form  a  like  work  or  composition  by 
writing,  printing,  or  engraving  ;  to  transcribe  ;  often 
followed  by  out,  but  the  use  is  not  elegant.  The 
men  of   Hezekiah  copied   certain  proverbs  of  Solo- 

2.  To  paint  or  draw  according  to  an  original. 

3.  To  form  according  to  a  model,  as  in  archi- 
tecture. 

4.  To  imitate  or  attempt  to  resemble  ;  to  follow  an 
original,  or  pattern,  in  manners  or  course  of  life.  Copy 
the  Savior  in  Ins  humility  and  obedience. 

COP'Y,  v.  i.  To  imitate  or  endeavor  to  be  like  ;  to  do 
any  thing  in  imitation  of  something  else.  A  painter 
copies  from  the  life.  An  obedient  child  copies  after 
his  parent. 

They  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good.  Drydtn. 

€OP'Y-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  copies  are  written 
or  printed  for  learners  to  imitate. 

COP'Y-ED,  (kop'id,)  pp.  Transcribed  ;  imitated  ;  usu- 
ally written  Copied  ;  but  copijed  is  preferable. 

€OP'Y-ER,  7i.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  ;  usual- 
ly written  Copier  ;  but  copyer  is  most  regular. 

COP'Y-HoLD,  n.  In  England,  a  tenure  of  estate  by 
copy  of  court  roll ;  or  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant 
hath  nothing  to  show,  except  the  rolls  made  by  the 
steward  of  the  lord's  court.  Blackstone. 

eOP'Y-HoLD'ER,  n.  One  who  is  possessed  of  land 
in  copy-hold. 

€(  il"  V-liN'G,  ppr.     Transcribing. 

COP'Y-ING-PRESS,  7i.  A  machine  for  taking  an  ex- 
act copy  of  any  manuscript  recently  written.  Hebert. 

COP'Y-IST,  71.     A  copier;  a  transcriber. 
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€01"Y-RTGHT,  (-rite,)  n.  The  sole  light  which  an 
author  1ms  in  his  own  originul  literary  compositions  ; 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  print,  publish, 
and  vend  his  own  literarv  works,  for  his  own  ben- 
efit ;  the  like  right  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee. 

CO-QUAL'LIN,  «.  A  small  quadruped,  of  the  squir- 
rel kind,  but  incapable  of  climbing  trees. 

Diet.  Isf  Nat.  Hist. 

eGQUE'LI-€OT,  j  (koke'le-ko,)  n.    [Fr.]    Wild  pop- 

eoaUE'LI-€0,  (  py;  hence,  the  color  of  wild 
poppv,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  orange  and  scarlet. 

CO-dUET',  (ko-ket',)  v.  t.  To  attempt  to  attract  no- 
tice, admiration,  or  love,  from  vanity  ;  to  treat  with 
an  appearance  of  tenderness  or  regard,  with  a  view 
to  deceive  and  disappoint. 

You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  honor.  Surift. 

€0-aUET',  v.  i.  To  trifle  in  love ;  to  treat  a  person 
with  an  appearance  of  favor,  but  with  a  design  to  de- 
ceive and  disappoint. 

eO-aUET'RV,  a.    [Fr.  coqmetterie.] 

Attempts  to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love, 
from  vanity  ; -affectation  of  amorous  advances;  tri- 
fling in  love.  Addison. 

€0-Q.UETTE',  (ko-ket',)  n.  [Fr.  coquet,  a  beau,  a 
general  lover,  a  cock-boat ;  coquette,  a  jilt;  from  the 
Welsh  or  Celtic  coegen,  a  vain,  saucy  wench,  a  co- 
quette, from  cocg,  vain  ;  Sp.  coqueta ;  It.  civetta,  an 
owl ;  civettare,  to  play  the  wag,  to  trifle,  to  coquet ; 
civcttcria,  coquetry  ;  cioettinn,  a  \ain  young  fellow.] 

A  vain,  airy,  trilling  girl,  who  endeavors  to  attract 
admiration  and  advances  in  love,  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  vanity,  and  then  rejects  her  lover;  a  jilt. 

The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  au.l  :lmto!  m  tne  iislds  of  air.  Pope. 

Note.  —  In  French,  coquet  is  masculine,  and  coquette 
feminine  ;  but,  as  our  language  has  no  such  termi- 
nation for  gender,  it  may  be  better  to  write  coquet  for 
both  sexes,  and  for  distinction  prefix  male  to  the  word 
when  applied  to  a  man. 

CO-UUET'TED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Coquet,  which  see. 

eO-QUET'TING,  ppr.  Attracting  notice  to  gain  ad- 
mirers, and  111-  n  rejecting  them. 

COQUETTISH,  iko-ket'ish,)  a.  Practicing  coquetry. 

eO-aUET'TISH-LY,  (ko-ket'ish-ly,)  adv.  In  a  co- 
quettish manner. 

€OR,  ji.     The  measure  of  a  pottle. 

COR'A-CLE,  n.*  [W.  cwrwgle.} 

A  boat  used,  in  Wales,  by  fishermen,  made  by 
covering  a  wicker  frame  with  leather  or  oil-cloth.  A 
similar  boat  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Branrle. 

COR'A-COID,  7i.  [Gr.  tonal,  a  crow,  and  ei6o;,  form.J 

A  small,  sharp  process  of  the  scapula,  shaped  like 

a  crow's  beak.     The  name  has  been  extended  to  a 

bone  in  birds,  &c,  near  Hie  shoulder-joint.     Brande. 

COR'A-eOID,  a.     Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak. 

Buckland. 

€OR'AL,  7i.  [L.  corallium  ;  Gr.  nopaMtiv,  from  kooh, 
damsel,  and  'Aj,  sea  ;  Fr.  corail,  or  coral ;  It.  corallo  ; 
Sp.  coral ;  D.  luiraal ;  G.  koralle  ;  Dan.  koral.] 

In  zoology,  a  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  It  is  the  solid  secretions  of  zoophytes, 
produced  within  the  tissues  of  the  polyps,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  skeleton  in  higher  animals.  Corals 
have  often  the  form  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  assume  hem- 
ispherical and  nodular  shapes.  Such  are  madrepores, 
astreas,  and  brain-coral.  The  surface  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  radiated  cells,  each  of  which  marks  the 
position  of  one  of  the  polyps  ;  and,  when  alive,  the 
animals  appear  like  flowers  over  every  part  of  the 
zoophyte.  Dana. 

2.  A  piece  of  coral,  used  by  children  as  a  play- 
thing. 

OOR'AL,  a.     Made  of  coral  ;  resembling  coral. 

COR'AL-RAG,  7i.     In  geology,  a  coralliferous  deposit, 
forming  a  member  of  the  middle  division  of  oolite. 
Bumble. 

COR'AL-TREE,  77.  A  genus  of  plants,  Erythrina,  of 
several  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  America.  They 
are  all  shrubby,  flowering  plants,  adorned  chiefly 
with  trifoliate  or  three-lobed  leaves,  and  scarlet 
spikes  of  paoiiionaceoiis  flowers. 

COR'AL-WORT,  «..  The  popular  name  of  certain 
species  of  plants,  Dentaria,  called  also  tooth-wort,  or 
tooth-violet.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

eOR-AL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  coral,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities. 

eOR-AL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Containing  coral.   Gilbert. 

COR'AL-Ll-FORM,  a.  [coral  and  form.]  Resembling 
coral ;  forked  and  crooked.  Kirman. 

eORAL-LIG'EN-OUS,  a.     Producing  coral.  Humble. 

eOR'AL-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.  Consisting  of  coral  ;  like 
coral ;  containing  coral. 

COR'AL-LINE,  77.  A  submarine,  semi-calcareous  or 
calcareous  plant,  consisting  of  many  juinted  branches, 
resembling  some  species  of  moss.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  certain  minute  corals  growing  in 
moss-like  forms.  Du.ua, 

COR'AL-LIN-ITE,  n.     A  fossil  polypier  or  coralline. 
Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

COR'AL-LITE,  77.  A  mineral  substance  or  petrifac- 
tion, in  the  form  of  coral  ;  or  a  fossil  polypier,  larger 
than  a  corallinite.  Kirman.     Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 


COR 


cor 

Having  the  form  of  coral ;  branching  like  coral. 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
COR'ALLOID,   7t.     A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  minute  corals  called  Escara,  and  also  some- 
times to  the  Gureronias.  Eucyc. 
CO'RMI  Jtf'DI-CE,     [L.l     Before  the  judge. 
CO'RAM  NONJV'DI-CE,     [L.]     Before  one  not  a 

judge  ;  before  om-  who  lias  not  jurisdiction. 
CO-RANT',  n.     [Fr.  courant,  running  ;  courir,  to  run  ; 
L.  curro.] 

A  lofty,  sprightly  dance.  Johnson.     Temple. 

CORB,  n.     [L.  corbis.     See  the  next  word.] 

1.  A  basket  used  in  coaleries. 

2.  An  ornament  in  a  building.  Spenser. 
CORB' AN,  77.    [L.  corbis ;  D.  korf;  G.  korb ;  Sw.  kurg ; 

Dan.  leurv ;  Fr.  corbeille ;  Eth.  71£1  '  Icarbo,  a  wicker 
basket ;  Russ.  korban,  a  church  box  or  chest,  a  treas- 
ury. But,  in  Elhiopic,  korban  is  an  oblation,  that 
which  is  offered  to  God,  a  gift,  sacrifice,  coinciding 
with  the  Heb.  p~ip,  from  2~ip,  to  approach,  to  cause 
to  approach,  to  bring  or  offer.] 

1.  In   Jewish   antiquity,   an   offering,   sacrifice,    or 
oblation  of  any  kind,  presented  before  God.  Gesenius. 

ir.ightest  lie  profited  by 


2.  An  alms-basket ;  a  vessel  to  receive  gifts  of 
charity  ;  a  gift ;  an  alms  ;  a  treasury  of  the  church, 
where  offerings  are  deposited.  Calmct. 

3.  Among  Mohammedans,  a  ceremony  performed  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Arafat,  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca. 
It  consists  in  killing  a  number  of  sheep,  and  distrib- 
utiiit:  them  among  the  poor.  Eucyc. 

€ORBE,  a.     [Fr.   courbe.]     Crooked.     [Not   in   use.] 

CORB'EIL,  (kor'bel,)  n.  [Fr.  corbeille  ;  It.  corbelto.  See 
Corb.vn.] 

In  fortification,  a  little  basket,  to  be  filled  with  earth, 
and  set  upon  a  parapet,  to  shelter  men  from  the  fire 
of  besiegers-  Johnson. 

€ORB'EL,  71.*  [See  the  preceding  words.] 

1.  In  architecture,  Hie  representation  of  a  basket, 
sometimes  set  on  tin*  brads  of  caryatides. 

*2.  The  vase  or  tambor  of  the  Corinthian  column; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basket.  Encyc. 
CORB'EL,  77.  A  short  piece  of  timber,  iron,  &c,  in  a 
wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches,  as  occasion  requires, 
in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder-piece  ;  sometimes  placed, 
for  strength,  under  the  semigirder  of  a  platform. 
The  under  part  is  sometimes  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
boultin,  sometimes  of  an  ogee,  or  of  a  face,  &-c. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  A  niche  or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  fig- 
ures, or  statues.  Cltambers. 

COR'HY,  77.     A  raven.     [Not  in  use.] 

COR'CIJLE,  j  77.      [L.  <a7rcu!t7777,  but  in    a    different 

eOR'CLE,  \  sense.  It  is  a  diminutive,  from  cor, 
the  heart.] 

In  botany,  the  heart  of  the  seed,  or  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the  cotyle- 
dons.    It  consists  of  the  plume,  or  ascending  part, 
and  the  rostel,  or  radicle,  the  simple  descending  part. 
Martyn. 

CORD,  n.  [W.  cord ;  Fr.  corde;  It.  corda;  Sp.  cucrda: 
D.  hoard ;  L.  chorda;  Gr.  xuP0".  According  to  the 
Welsh,  this  word  signifies  a  twist,  from  cor,  the  root 
of  chorus.] 

1.  A  string,  or  small  rope,  composed  of  several 
strands  twisted  together.  Rahab  let  down  the  spies 
by  a  cord  through  the  window.     Josh.  ii. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood  or  other  material,  originally 
measured  with  a  cord  or  line.  The  cord  is  a  pile 
containing  128  cubic  feet ;  or  a  pile  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

3.  In  Scripture,  the  cords  of  the  wicked,  are  the  snares 
with  which  tiiev  catch  the  unwarv.     Ps.  exxix. 


The  cords  of  a  man,  are  the  fair,  gentle,  or  natural 
means  of  alluring  men  to  obedience.     Hos.  x\. 

The  cords  of  vanity, are  worldly  vanities  and  pleas- 
ures, profit,  or  preferment ;  or  vain  and  deceitful 
arguments  and  pretenses,  which  draw  men  to  sin. 

To  stretch  a  line  or  cord  about  a  city,  is  to  level  it, 
or  utterly  to  destroy  it.     Lam.  ii. 

The  cords  of  a  tent,  denote  stability.     To  loosen  or 
break  the  cords,  is  to  weaken  or  destroy  ;  to  lengthen 
the  cords,  is  to  enlarge.    Job  xxx.     Is.  liv.    Jer.  x. 
CORD,  77.  t.    To  bind  with  a  cord  or  rope;  to  fasten 

2.  To  pile  wood  or  other  material  for  measurement 
and  sale  bv  the  cord. 

eORD'MAK-ER,  77.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
ropes;  hut  in  America  called  ropemaker. 

CORD'WQOD,  7i.  Wood  cut  and  piled  for  sale  by  the 
cord,  in  distinction  from  long  wood ;  properly,  wood 
cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet ;  but,  in  this  respect, 
the  practice  is  not  uniform.  In  Scotland,  cordwood  is 
wood  conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  vessels,  in  op- 
position to  that  which  is  floated.  Encyc. 


COR 

CORD'AGE,  71.  [Sp.  cordage;  Fr.  id. ;  from  cord.] 
A  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  cords  or  ropes  used  in 
the  running  rigging  of  a  ship,  or  kept  in  reserve,  to 
supply  the  plat-  of  that  which  may  be  rendered  un- 
serviceable. In  a  more  general  sense,  the  word  in- 
cludes all  ropes  arid  lines"  used  on  board  of  ships. 

CORD' ATE,       I  a.*    [L.   cordatus,   with    a    different 

CORD'A-TED,  (  signification,  from  cor,  the  heart.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  heart ;  heart-shaped  ;  a  term 
used  by  naturalists  ;  as,  a  lonlute  leaf,  in  botany,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  the  heart. 
Hence,  cortlate-ohloutr,  heart-shaped  lengthened  ;  cor- 
date-lanceolate, heart-shaped,  gradually  tapering  to- 
ward each  extremity,  like  the  head  of  a  lance ; 
cordate-sagittate,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow.  Martyn. 

€ORD'ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  cordate  form. 

«ORD'ED,  pp.  or  a.*  Bound  or  fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Piled  in  a  form  for  measurement  by  the  cord. 

3.  Made  of  cords  ;  furnished  with  cords.      Shak. 

4.  Striped  01  furrowed,  as  by  cords. 

*5.  In  heraldry,  a  corded  cross  is  one  wound  with 
cords,  or  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  Encyc. 

eOR-DE-LlllR',  (kor-de-leer',)  71.     [Fr.,  from  corde,  a 
girdle  or  cord  worn  by  the  order.] 

A  Franciscan  friar;  one  of  a  religious  order  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  ;  a  gray  friar.  The  Cordeliers  wear 
a  thick  gray  cloth,  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and  a 
cloak,  with  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord,  tied  with  three 
knots.  Encijc. 

€OR'DEL-ING,  a.     Twisting. 

eORD'l-AL,a.f  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordial;  It.  cordiale;  from 
L.  cor,  the  heart.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  hearty  ;  sincere  ; 
not  hypocritical  ;  warm  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  we  give 
our  friends  a  cordial  reception. 

With  looks  of  cordial  love.  Milton. 

2.  Reviving  the  spirits  ;  cheering  ;  invigorating ; 
giving  strength  or  spirits  ;  as,  cordial  waters. 

Wiseman. 
CORD'I-AL,  7t.  In  medicine,  that  which  suddenly  ex- 
cites the  system,  and  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  or  circulation  when  languid  ;  any  medicine 
which  increases  strength,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
gives  life  and  cheerfulness  to  a  person  when  weak 
and  depressed. 

2.  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit,  employed  as 
a  beverage.  Cooley. 

3.  Any  thing  that  comforts,  eladdrns,  and  exhila- 
rates ;  as,  giiod  11 -ws  is  a  cordial  to  the  mind. 

€ORD'I-AL-HEaRT'ED,  a.     Haviug   cordial  affec- 
tion. 
CORD-I-AL'I-TY,  n.    Relation  to  ths  heart.      [Not 

used.]  Brown. 

2.  Sincerity ;    freedom    from    hypocrisy ;    sincere 

affection  and  kindness  ;  as,  our  friends  were  received 

with  cora1alit.11. 
CORD'l-AL-lZE,  v.  t.    To  render  cordial.    Ec.  Rev. 
CIHM'I  ,U.-IZ-;;i),  pp.     Rendered  cordial. 
eORiV!-Al.-IZ-[.\G,  pur.     .Making  cordial. 
CORD'I-AL-LY,  ado.     Heartily  ;   sincerely  ;   without 

hypocrisy  ;  with  real  afl'ection.     The  Christian  cor- 

diitlli,  receives  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
eORD'I-AL-NKSS,  «.     Cordiality  ;  hearty  good  will. 
eORD'IE-RITE.    71.      The   mineral   called   otherwise 

ioLte  ami  dichroite. 
CORD'I-FORM,  a.      [L.  cor,  the   heart,   and  forma, 

form.] 

Heart-shaped ;    having  the   form  of  the  human 

heart. 
eORD'I-NER,  n.     [Not  used.]     See  Cordwainek. 
CORD'ING,  ppr.    Binding  with  cords  ;  piling  for  meas- 

COR'DON,  77.     [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordon;  It.  cordone;  Port. 
cor.lam.     See  Cord.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  row  of  stones  jutting  before 
the  rampart  arid  the  basis  of  the  parapet ;  or  a  row 
of  stones  between  the  wall  of  a  fortress  which  lies 
aslope,  and  the  parapet,  which  is  perpendicular;  serv- 
ing as  an  ornament,  and  used  only  in  fortifications 
of  stone-work.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  In  militant  loorrou'rc,  a  line  or  series  of  military 
posts  ;  as,  a  cordon  of  troops. 

3.  Cordon  sanitaire  ;  a  line  of  troops  or  military 
posts  on  the  borders  of  a  district  of  country  infected 
with  disease,  to  cut  off  communication,  and  thus 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

eOR'DO-VAN,  71.     Spanish  leather. 
eOR-DU-ROY',  7i.    A  thick  cotton   stuff,  corded   or 

ribbed. 
CORD'WAIN,  77.     [Sp.  cordoban;  Port,  cordovam;  Fr. 

cordouan :  from  Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  in  Spain.] 


n.1/   \v  i\iiy-iur^,  n.      [iiuill  coruu. 

'his  word  was  formerly  written 
dently  from  the  French  cordouan,  corduuannier ; 
properly,  a  worker  in  cord  wain,  or  cordovan  leather. 
16RE,  71".  [Fr.  cmur;  Norm,  core;  Sp.  coraion;  Port. 
cora$am  ;  It.  cuore ;  from  L.  c<7r,  the  heart,  Gr.  Ktau 
See  "Class  Gr.] 

1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  a  thing:  particularly 
the  centra!  part  of  fruit,  containing  the  kernels  or 
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of  a  square. 
Ralegh. 
11  ulcer  or  boil.        Dryden. 
interior  part  bf  any  thing; 
as,  the  core  of  a  column  or  wall.  Gwilt. 

4.  A  body.     [Fr.  corps.]     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

5.  A  disorder  of  sheep,  occasioned  by  worms  in 
the  liver.  Chambers. 

Golf  ED,  (kord,)  <z.  In  the  herring  fishery,  rolled  in 
salt,  and  prepared  for  drying.  Ash. 

CO-RiVGENT,  n.     A  joint  regent  or  ruler.     Wraxall. 

eO-KE-LA'T10N,  n.     Corresponding  relation.   Kidd. 

CORF,  n.  A  basket  for  carrying  coals  and  other  min- 
erals in  a  mine.  Gilbert. 

€0-RI-A'CEOUS,(ko-re-a'shus,)  a.  [L.  coriaceus,  from 
corium,  leather.] 

1.  Consisting  of  leather,  or  resembling  leather ; 
tough;  as,  cori/icrvns  cuncretions.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  [n  botany,  stiff,  like  leather  or  parchment;  ap- 
plied to  n  Iruf,  a  culii-r,  or  capsule.  Jilartyn. 

CO-RI-AN'DER,  re.    [L.  coriandrum;  Gr.  Kopiov,  Kopi- 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  one  spe- 
cies. The  seeds  of  this  species  have  a  strong  smell, 
and,  in  medicine,  are  considered  as  stomachic  and 
carminative. 

CO-RIN'DON.     See  Corundum. 

COR'INTH,  n.     A  city  of  Greece.     Hence, 

2.  A  small  fruit,  now  called  Currant  ;  which  see. 

Philips.     Broome. 

eO-RINTH'I-AC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Corinth.  D'Aiwille. 

CO-RINTH'I-AN,  a.'  Pertaining  to  Corinth,  a  celebra- 
ted city  of  Greece  ;  as,  Corinthian  column  ;  Corinthian 
order ;  Corinthian  brass.  The  Corinthian  order,  in 
architecture,  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  orders, 
and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  The 
capital  is  usually  adorned  with  olive  leaves  or  acan- 
thus. Encyc. 

eO-RI'VAL,  n.    [con  and  rival ;   written  improperly 

A  rival,  or  fellow-rival ;  a  competitor.  Shale. 

eO-RI'VAL,  v.  t.     To  rival  ;  to  pretend  to  equal.  Shak. 

^^Ip,  ("■'■"»*•*-*• 

CORK,  ?(.*  [D.kark;  G.kork;  Sw.korck;  Dan.  korh  ; 
Sp.  corcho  ;  Russ.  korka ;  Fr.  ecorcc;  L.  cortex,  bark, 
rind,  shell,  crust.] 

*1.  A  glandiferous  tree,  a  species  of  duercus,  grow- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal,  having  a  thick,  rough, 
fungous,  cleft  bark. 

3.  The  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  or  epidermis,  of 
which  stopples  for  bottles  and  casks  are  made.  This 
outer  bark  is  taken  off,  and  a  new  epidermis  is 
formed,  which,  in  six  or  seven  years,  becomes  fit 
for  use.  This  bark  is  also  burnt  to  make  a  kind  of 
light  black,  called  Spaniih  black. 

3.  A  stopple  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  cut  out  of  cork. 
€ORK,  b.  t.     To  stop  bottles  or  casks  with  corks  ;  to 
confine  or  make  fast  with  a  cork.     [See  also  Calk.] 
eORK'ED,  (korkt,)  pp.     Stopped  with  a  cork. 
eORK'ING,  ppr.     Stopping  with  corks. 
CORK'ING-PIN,  n.     A  pin  of  a  large  size.         Swift. 
eORK'SCREW,  (-skru,)  re.    A   screw  to  draw  corks 

from  bottles. 
GORK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  cork  ;  resembling  cork  ;  dry 
and  tough  like  cork. 

Bind  fast  his  corky  armB.  Shak. 

UOR'MO-RANT,  a.*  [Fr.  cormaran ;  Sp.  corvejon. 
Cormorant  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  Cornus 
marinus,  sea-raven.  The  Welsh  also  called  the  bird 
mororan,  sea-crow.] 
*1.  A  genus  of  sea-birds,  {Phalacro  corax,)  often 
called  the  sea-raven,  and  distinguished  for  its  voraci- 
ty. The  head  and  neck  are  black;  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  the  scapulars,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  deep 
green,  edged  with  black,  and  glossed  with  blue.  The 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  covered  with  a  naked, 
yellow  skin,  which  extends  under  the  chin,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  pouch.  This  bird  occupies  the  cliffs  by  the 
sea,  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  extremely  voracious.  Encyc. 
2.  A  glutton. 
€OR'MUS,  re.*  [Gr.  snoreo?.]  In  botany,  the  generic 
name  of  a  stalk  or  stem  of  any  plant. 

D.  C.  mildcnow. 
2.  The  dilated  base  of  the  stems  of  monocotyledo- 
nous  plants,  intervening  between   the  root  and  the 
first  buds,  and  forming  the  reproductive  portion  of 
such  plants,  when  they  are  not  caulescent.  Lindley. 
CORN,  n.     [Sav.  ,,,„,  ,"  r>.  ,,„,„„,.  (;.  ,,.„„,,.  D.m.    -/nd 
Sw.  korn      Net  improbably  this  word  is  the  L.  gra- 
inm.    Such  transpositions  are  not  uncommon.    The 
word   signifies  not  only  the  herd  seeds  of  certain 
plants,  but  hail  and  shot,  L.  gr  vula,  Ir.  gran,  grain, 
had,  shot.     Johnson  quotes  an  old  [tunic  Thyme: 
"  Hagul  er  kaldastur  korna," 
Hail  is  the  coldest  corn.     Sue  Grain.] 
1.  A  single  seed  of  certain  plants,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  maize  ;  a  grain.    In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural;  as,  three  barley  rums  make  an   inch.     It  is 
generally  applied  lo  edible  s--,  ,|s,  u  Inch,  when  ripe, 
are  hard. 
2-  The  seeds  of  certain  plants  in  general,  in  bulk 
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or  quantity 

the  word  comprehends  ell  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  men  and  horses.  In  Great 
Britain,  corn  is  generally  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barb-)'.  In  the  United  Elates,  it  has  the  same  gen- 
eral sense,  but  by  custom  ii  is  appropriated  to  maize. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  crop  of  wheat  is  good, 
but  the  com  is  bad  ;  it  is  a  good  year  for  wheat  and 
rye,  but  bad  for  corn.  In  this  sense,  corn  lias  no 
plural. 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  when  growing 
in  the  field  ;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the  stalks,  ears, 
and  seeds,  after  reaping  and  before  thrashing.  We 
say,  a  field  of  corn,  a  sheaf  or  a  shock  of  corn,  a  load 
of  corn.  The  plants  or  stalks  are  included  in  the 
term  corn,  until  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  ears. 

4.  In  surgery,  a  bard  excrescence,  or  induration  of 
the  skin,  on  the  toes  or  some  part  of  the  feet,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  the  shoes  ;  so  called  from 
its  hardness  and  resemblance  to  a  corn. 

5.  A  small,  hard  particle.     [See  Grain.] 
SORN,  v.  t.    To   preserve   and  season  with   salt  in 

grains  ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  as,  to  corn  beef. 
2.  To  granulate  ;  to  form  into  small  grains. 

CORN'-BXSK-ET,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carrying  the 
ears  of  maize. 

eORN'BIND,  re.     Climbing  buckwheat.     [Local.] 

Grose. 

CORN'-BLADE,  ».  The  leaf  of  the  maize.  Corn-blades 
are  collected  and  preserved  as  fodder,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

CORN'BRASH,  n.  A  coarse,  shelly  limestone,  form- 
ing a  soil  celebrated,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  Branile.     ManteU. 

eORN'-BRF.AD,  (-bred,)  re.  A  kind  of  bread  or  bread- 
cake  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn. 

€ORN'-CHAND-LER,  re.  [Chandler,  a  dealer  in  can- 
dles, is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr.  chandelier  ;  but 
what  has  this  word  to  do  with  corn  and  ship,  in  corn- 
chandler  and  ship-chandler  ?  In  these  words,  chandler 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  handler,  a 
trader  ;  Sw.  knrnhnndlare,  a  corn-dealer ;  Dan.  handler  ; 
G.  id.  ;  D.  handelaar.] 
A  dealer  in  corn. 

eORN'-CLAD,  a.    Covered  with  growing  corn. 

Barlow. 

€ORN'-€RAKE,  re.*  The  crake  or  land-rail ;  the  corn- 
crow;  for  kraka,  in  Sw.,  and  krage  in  Dan.,  is  our 
word  croui,  and  the  name  is  probably  taken  from  its 
cry.  The  Dutch  kraal,  a  crow,  is  contracted  from 
kraag,  and  kraaijen  is  to  crow,  to  vaunt,  to  tell  tales ; 
G.  krdhe,  krahen. 


eORM'FlKl.l),  re.     A  field  where  corn  is  growing. 

CORN'-FLAG,  re.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  Gladiolus,  of  several  species,  bearing  red 
or  white  flowers. 

CORN'-FLoOR,  ?i.  A  floor  for  corn,  or  for  thrashing 
corn.    Is.  xxi.     Hos.  ix. 

CORN'-FLOW-ER,  re.  A  flower  or  plant  growing 
among  corn,  as  the  blue-bottle,  wild  poppy,  &x. 

Bacon. 

€ORN'-HKAP,re.     A  heap  of  corn.  Hall. 

€ORN'-LAND,  re.  Land  appropriated  or  suitable  to 
the  production  of  corn  or  grain. 

CORN'-LAWS,  n.  pi.  In  Great  Britain,  laws  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  fere ign  corn  or  grain  for  home 
consumption,  except  when  the  price  rises  beyond  a 
certain  rate.     Repealed  in  18413.  M'Citlloch. 

€ORiM'-LOFT,  it.     An  apartment  for  corn  ;  a  granary. 
Sherwood. 

eORN-MAR'Y-G6LD,  re.  The  popular  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  Chrysanthemum. 

eORN'-MAS-TER,  re.  One  who  cultivates  corn  for 
sale.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

CORN'Mfc-TER,  re.     One  who  measures  corn. 

€ORN'-MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn,  more  gen- 
erally called  a  grist-mill. 

CORN'-PaRS-LEV,  re.  The  popularname  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Sison. 

€ORN'-PIPE,  re.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of 
a  green  stalk  of  corn.  Johnson. 

CORN'-ROCK-ET,  re.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Bunias. 

€ORN'-RoSE,  re.     A  species  of  poppy,  or  Papaver. 

€ORN'-SAL-AD,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Valeriana, 
whose  top  leaves  are  s;li(l  to  be  a  'rood  salad. 


eORN'-VI-O-LET,  re.  A  species  of  Campanula.    Tate. 
CORN'-WaIN,  re.     A  wagon  that  carries  corn. 
CORN'AGE,  re.     [from  Fr.  come,  L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 
An  ancient  tenure  of  lauds,  which  obliged  the  ten- 
ant to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 
€ORN'E-A,  re.  [from  L.  cornu,  a  horn.]       [Blackstone. 
The  strong,  horny,  transparent   membrane  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
pass ;   situated  in  the  sclerotica,  and  considered  by 
seme  as  a  portion  of  it. 
CORN'ED,  (kornd,)  pp.  or  a.    Sprinkled  with  salt; 
cured  by  salting  ;  as,  corned  beef. 
3.  Drunk.     [Low.]  Grose. 


COR 

COR'NEL,  )re.     [h.  cornus,  from  cornu,  a 

COR'N EL-TREE,  S      horn,  or  its  root,  from  the 

COR-NEL'I  AN-TREE,  )  hardness  of  the  wopd  ;  Sp. 
cor  no ;  It.  corn  iolo  ;  Fr.  cornouiUer.]  •» 

The  cornelian  cb'-rry  or  degtvoud.  the  popularname 
of  a  species  of  Cornus.     The  Cornus  musculo,  or  cor- 
nelian cherry-tree,  has  a  stem  of  twenty  feet  high, 
branching  and  forming  a  large  bead,  garnished  with 
oblong  leaves  and  small  umbels  of  yellowish-green 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small,  red,  acid,  eatable,  cher- 
ry-like fruit.  Encyc. 
COR-NrcL'IAN.     See  Carnelian. 
eORNE'MPSE,    (re.     [Fr.  cornemuse ;  come,  a  horn, 
CORN'A-MuTE,  j      and  muse;  It.  cornamusa.] 

A  bagpipe.  Drayton. 

€ORN'E-OUS,  a,  [L.  corncus,  from  cornu,  a"  horn. 
See  Horn.] 

Horny  ;  like  horn  ;  consisting  of  a  horny  substance, 
or  substance  resembling  horn  ;  hard.  Brown. 

eOR'NER,  re.  [W.  cornel,  from  com,  a  point  or  pro- 
jection, a  horn  ;  Corn,  kornal ;  Arm.  corn  ;  It.  cearna  ; 
Sw.  liSm.  (See  Horn  and  Grain.)  Qu.  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Ar.  )~lp  karan,  to  shoot.] 

1.  The  point  where  two  converging  lines  meet ; 
properly,  the  external  point ;  an  angle  ;  as,  we  met 
at  the  corner  of  the  state  house,  or  at  the  comer  of 
two  streets. 

2.  The  interior  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  an 


3.  The  space  between  two  converging  lines  or 
walls  which  meet  in  a  point.     Hence, 

4.  An  inclosed  place  ;  a  secret  or  retired  place. 
This  ihing  was  nol  done  in  a  corner.  —  Acta  xxvi. 

5.  Indefinitely,  any  part ;  a  part.  They  searched 
every  corner  of  the  forest  ;  they  Explored  all  corners 
of  the  country. 

6.  The  end,  extremity,  or  limit;  as,  the  corners  ot 
the  head  or  beard.     Lev.  xix. 

Corner  teeth  of  a  horse;  the  fore  teeth  between  the 
middling  teeth  and  the  tushes,  two  above  and  two 
below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  shoot  when 
the  horse  is  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Farrier's  Diet. 

€OR'NER-£D,  (kor'nerd,)  a.  Having  corners ;  hav- 
ing three  or  more  angles. 

eOR'NER-€AP,  re.  The  chief  embellishment  or  or- 
nament. Shak. 

eOR'NER-STONE,  re.  The  stone  which  lies  at  the 
corner  of  two  walls,  and  unites  them  ;  the  principal 
stone,  and  especially  the  stone  which  forms  the  cor- 
ner of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice. 

Christ  himsiir  Ihiii^  die  chiei  cwner-slonc  —  Kph.  ii. 

COR'NER-TEETH,  re.  The  four  teeth  of  a  horse,  be- 
tween the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

€OR'NER-WISE,  ado.  Diagonally;  with  the  corner 
in  front ;  not  parallel. 

eOKN'ET,  re.  [Fr.  cornet,  cornette ;  It.  comctta,  cor- 
netto  ;  Sp.  eorneta,  from  L.  cornu,  a  horn.    See  Horn.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music,  in  the  nature  of  a 
trumpet,  sounded  by  blowing  with  the  mouth.  It 
was  of  a  winding  shape,  like  a  horn;  used  in  armies, 
and  on  occasions  of  joy. 

David  played  before  the  Lord  on  cornets.  —  2  Sam.  vi. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  bears 
the  ensign  or  colors  of  a  troop.  He  is  the  third  officer 
in  the  company.  Encyc. 

3.  A  company  of  cavalry  ;  a  troop  of  horse.  [Not 
used.]  Clarendon.     Bacon. 

4.  The  comet  of  a  horse,  [coronet,]  is  the  lowest  part 
of  his  pastern,  that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof.  Farrier's  Did. 

5.  A  little  cap  of  paper  in  which  retailers  inclose 
small  wares. 

6.  A  scarf  anciently  worn  by  doctors.  Diet. 

7.  A  head-dress.  Diet. 
COR' NET-A-PIS' TONS,    [Fr.]    A  brass,  wind,  mu- 
sical instrument,  like  the  French  horn,  but  capable  of 
much  greater  inflection,  from  the  valves  and  pistons 
with  which  it  is  furnished.                              Brande. 

€ORN'ET-CY,  n.  The  commission  or  rank  of  a 
cornet.  Chesterfield.     Stephens. 

CORiVET-ER,  re.     One  who  blows  a  cornet.  Hokewill. 

COR'NICE,  re.*  [It.  cornice;  Fr.  cm-niche  ;  Sp.  cornisa; 
from   L.  coronis,  Gr.  itopuins,  KOfiiovn,  a  summit,  a 

*1.  In  architecture,  the  upper  grand  division  of  the 
entablature  of  a  column,  or  the  highest  prefecture  ; 
that  which  crowns  an  order.  Braode. 

2.  A  little  projective  in  joinery  or  masonry  ;  as,  the 
cornice  of  a  chimney.  Encyc. 

Cornice-ring  of  a  cannon,  is  the  ring  next  from  the 
muzzle-ring  backward.  Encyc. 

eORN'I-€LE,  re.     [L.  comicnlum,  from  cornu,  a  horn  J 

A  little  horn.  Brown. 

eOR-NIC'U-LATE,  a.     [from  L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  Horned  ;  having  horns.  More. 

2.  In  botany,  producing  horned  pods  ;  hearing  ft 
little  spur  or  horn.  Chambers 

eOR.V-IF'ie,  o.     Producing  horns. 
CORN'I-FORiM,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
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GOR-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  corniger ;  cornu,  a  horn, 
arid  uero,  to  hear.] 

Horned;  having  horns;  as,  cornigerous  animals. 

CORN'ING,  ppr.     Sprinkling  with  salt.  [Brown. 

CORN'ING-HOUSE,  it.  A  house  or  place  where  pow- 
der is  granulated. 

CORN'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall,  in  England  ; 
ami,  as  a  noun,  the  language  of  Cornwall. 

CORN'IST,  n.     A  performer  on  the  cornet  or  horn. 

CORN'LESS,o.  Destitute  of  corn  ;  as,  cornlcss  dwell- 
ing-places.      '  Tookc's  Russia. 

CORN'-SNAKE,  n.  The  Coluber  guttatus  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

COR'NU-JIM-MO'MS,  re.  [L.J  A  fossil  shell,  like 
a  ram's  horn  ;  an  ammonite. 

COR-NU-CO'PI-A,  n. ;  pi.  Cornucopia.  [L.  cornu,  a 
horn,  and  copia,  plenty.] 

1.  The  horn  of  plenty,  an  emblem  of  abundance 
of  fruits. 

2.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  horn, 
from  which  fruits  and  flowers  are  represented  as 
proceeding. 

COR-NOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  rornutus,  from  cornu,  a  horn.] 

To  bestow  horns  ;  to  cuckold.  Burton. 

€OR-NOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Grafted  with  horns  ;  horned  ; 
2.  In  botuny,  horn-shaped.  [cuckolded. 

eOR-NO'TO,  n.     [It.]     A  man  that  wears  the  horns  ; 

a  cuckold. 
COR-NO'TOR,  7i.     A  cuckold-maker.  Jordan. 

CORN'Y,  a.     [L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 

Horny  ;  strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a  horn  ;  resem- 
ing  horn.  Milton. 

CORN'Y,  a.     [from  corn.]     Producing  corn  ;  contain- 

.g  corn.  Prior.     Dryden. 

COR'O-DY,     )  n.     [It.  corredo,  provision  ;    corredart, 
GOR'RO-DY,  j      to  furnish.] 

An  alluwance  of  meat,  drink,  or  clothing,  due  to 
the  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  religious  house,  for 
the  sustenance  of  such  one  of  his  servants  as  he 
thinks  good  to  bestow  on  it.  An  allowance  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  of  the  king's  servats  living  in 
an  abbey.  Cowcl. 

Corodies  are  a  right  of  sustenance,  or  to  receive 
certain  allotments  of  victuals  and  provision  for  one's 
maintenance  ;  in  lieu  of  which,  a  pension  or  sum  of 
money  is  sometimes  substituted.  Blackstone. 

The  king  is  entitled  to  a  corody  out  of  every  bish- 
opric ;  that  is,  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be 
maintained  by  the  bishop,  or  to  have  a  pension 
allowed  till  the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a  benefice. 
[  This  lias  fallen  into  disuse.  ]  Blackstone. 

According  tn  the  Italian,  the  latter  word  is  the  cor- 
rect orthography. 

Co'ltOlVLA   i  "•*  fL-  coroUa>  a  little  crown.] 

In  botany,  the  inner  covering  of  a  flower.  The 
corol  surrounds  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  flower  leaves,  called  petals. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  perianth  by  the  fineness 
of  its  texture  and  the  gayness  of  its  colors  ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions.  It  is  sometimes  inaccu- 
rately called  blossom  and  flower. 

Martyn.     Encyc.     Darwin. 
COR-OL-LA'CEOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  corol ;  in- 
closing and  protecting  like  a  wreath. 

A  coroluzceous  covering.  Lee. 

COR'OL-LA-RY,  n.  [L.  corollarium,  a  coronet,  from 
corolla,  a  crown.     Finis  coronat  opus.     Johnson.     Fr. 

1.  An  inference  from  a  preceding  proposition. 

J.  Day. 

2.  A  consequent  truth  which  follows  immediately 
from  some  preceding  truth  or  demonstration.  Barlow. 

3.  A  surplus ;  [because  the  word  originally  de- 
noted a  gratuity  to  a  person  beyond  his  due.]    Shak. 

COR'OL-LATE,       I  a.      Like  a   corolla  ;   having   co- 

COR'OL-La-TED,  (      rollas. 

COR'OL-LET,     In.    One  of  the  partial  flowers  which 

COR'OL-LULE,  )  make  a  compound  one  ;  the  floret 
in  an  aggregate  flower.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

CO-Ro'NA,  n.  ■  [L.,  a  crown.]  In  architecture,  a  large, 
flat  member  of  a  cornice,  usually  of  considerable 
projection,  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  on  it,  and 
called  by  workmen  the  drip.  Gwilt. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  upper  surface  of  the  molar  teeth 
or  grinders. 

3.  In  botany,  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  ra- 
diated compound  flower.  Encyc. 

An  appendage  of  the  corol  or  petals  of  a  flower, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  limb.  Lindley. 

Also,  the  appendage  to  the  top  of  seeds,  which 
enables  them  to  disperse.  Martyn. 

4.  In  optics,  a  halo  or  luminous  circle  around  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Encyc. 

eOR'O-NAL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the 

head  ;  as,  the  coronal  suture. 
COR'O-NAL,  7i.    A.  crown  ;  wreath;  garland.   Spenser. 

2.  The  first  suture  of  the  skull.  Encyc. 

COR'O-NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  crown  ;  seated  on 

the  top  of  the  head,  or  placed  as  a  crown.  Brown. 

Coronary  vessels,  and  ligaments,  in  anaUmty,  are 
those  whit  h  spread  round  certain  viscera,  bones,  &c. 
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Coronary  arteries ;  two  arteries  which  spring  from 
the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium,  and  sup- 
ply the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood.     Encyc. 

Coronary  vein;  a  vein  diffused  over  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  heart,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
heart.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

Stomachic  coronary ;  a  vein  inserted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  splenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mes- 
enteric, forms  the  vena  porta.  Encyc. 
COR'O-Na-TED,  a.     In  conchology,  crowned,  or  girt 
toward  the  apex  with  a  single  row  of  eminences. 
Humble. 
COR-O-NA'TION,  b.     [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

1.  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  ; 
the  act  of  investing  a  prince  with  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, on  his  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty. 

2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  attending  a  coronation. 

Pope. 
Coronation-oath ;  the  oath  taken  by  a  monarch  at 
his  coronation. 
COR'O-NEL,  (kur'nel,)  71.    [Sp.  coroncl ;  Port.  id.  ;  Fr. 
colonel;  It.  colonrllo.  We  follow  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese orthography  in  our  pronunciation.] 
The  officer  who  commands  a  regiment.  [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
COR'O-NER,   n,     [Law  L.  coronator,  from  corona,  a 

In  England,  an  officer  whose  office  is  concerned 
principally  with  pleas  of  the  crown.  One  chief  part 
of  his  duty  is,  when  a  person  dies,  or  is  supposed  to 
die,  a  violent  death,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  his 
death.  This  must  be  done  by  a  jury,  on  sight  of  the 
body,  and  at  the  place  where  the  death  happened. 
In  England,  the  coroner  is  to  inquire,  also,  concern- 
ing shipwrecks,  and  certify  whether  wrecks  or  not, 
and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  goods ;  also,  con- 
cerning treasure-trove.  As  a  ministerial  officer,  the 
coroner  is  the  sheriff's  substitute  ;  and  when  an  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  the  sheriff,  for  suspicion  of 
partiality,  process  is  awarded  to  the  coroner. 

Blackstone. 

In  some  of  the  States  in  America  there  is  a.  coroner, 


such  officer,  the  duty  being  performed  by  a  constable, 
or  justice  of  the  peace. 
€OR'0-NET,  71.*  [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

•1.  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  noblemen.  The  cor- 
onet of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves  ; 
that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  interposed  ; 
that  of  an  earl  raises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves; 
that  of  a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only  ; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls.        Johnson. 
2.  In  poetical  language,  an  ornamental  head-dress. 
Coronet  of  a  horse.     See  Cornet. 
COR'O-NET-ED,  a.    Wearing,  or  entitled  to  wear,  a 


CO-RON'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  corona,  a  crown,  and  forma, 
form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 
COR'O-NOID,  a.     [Gr.  Kopcovy,  a  crow,  and  £1005, 
form.] 

Noting  the  upper  and  anterior  process  of  the  end 
of  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  coronoid  process.   Coxe. 
COR'O-NULE,  it.     [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

A  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed  ;  the  downy  tuft 
on  seeds.  Marly 

€OR'PO-RAL,  n.  [It.  caporale;  Fr.  caporal;  Sp.  ea- 
poral;  from  L.  caput,  head,  or  more  directly  from  the 
Celtic  root  of  caput,  Sp.  cabo,  It.  capo,  Eng.  cape.  Our 
orthography  is  a  corruption.] 

1.  The  lowest  officer  of  a  company  of  infantry 
next  below  a  Serjeant.  He  has  charge  over  one  of 
the  divisions,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  &c. 

2.  The  corporal  of  a  ship  of  war,  is  an  officer  under 
the  master  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  sailors  the 
use  of  small  arms  ;  to  attend  at  the  gangways  on  en 
tering  ports,  and  see  that  no  spirituous  liquors  are 
brought,  except  by  permission ;  to  extinguish  fire  an  ' 
candies,  &c. 

COR'PO-RAL,  a.t  [L.  corporalis,  from  corpus,  body'.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  body ;  as,  corporal 
pain,  opposed  to  mental. 

2.  Material  :  not  spiritual.     [See  Corporeal.] 

Shak. 
COR'PO-RAL,      )  n.  A  fine  linen  cloth,  used  to  cover 
€OR-PO-RA'LE, )      the  sacred  elements  in  the  eu- 
charist,  or  in  which  the  sacrament  is  put. 

Paley.     Chalmers. 
Corporal  oath  ;  a  solemn  oath,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  touching  the  corporate,  or  cloth  that 
covered  the  consecrated  elements.  Paley. 

COR-PO-RAL'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  a  body  or 
embodied  ;  opposed  to  spirituality. 


1  any  corporaliiy. 


:  subtle  and  pure. 


€OR'PO-RAL-LY,  adv.    Bodily  ;  in  or  with  the  body  ; 

as,  to  be  corporally  present. 
COR'PO-RAL-SHIP,  n.    [from  corporal]    A  corporal's 

office  or  command.     In  the  ranks,  a  corporal   does 

the  duty  of  a  private,  but  his  pav  is  greater. 
COR'PO-RAS,   n.    The  old  name  of  the  corporal  or 

communion-cloth. 
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eDR'PO-RATE,  a.  [L.  corporatue,  from  corporor,  to 
be  shaped  into  a  body,  fnom  corpus,  body.] 

1.  United  in  a  body,  or  community,  as  a  number 
of  individuals,  who  are  empowered  to  transact  busi- 
ness as  an  individual ;  formed  into  a  body  ;  as,  a  cor- 
porate assembly,  or  society  ;  a  corporate  town.    Swift. 

2.  United  ;  general ;  collectively  one. 

They  answer  in  a  corporate  voice.  Shak. 

€OR'PO-RATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  corporate  capacity. 

COR'PO-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  a  corporate  i 
body.  Diet      ' 

COR-PO-Ra'TION,  71.  A  body  politic  or  corporate, 
formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single  per- 
son ;  a  society  having  the  capacity  of  transacting 
business  as  an  individual.  Corporations  are  aggre- 
gate or  sole.  Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  two 
or  more  persons  united  in  a  society,  which  is  pre- 
served by  a  succession  of  members,  either  forever, 
or  till  the  corporation  is  dissolved  by  the  power  that 
formed  it,  by  the  death  of  all  its  members,  by  surren- 
der of  its  charter  or  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture.  Such 
corporations  are  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  a  cathedral  church,  the  stockholders  of  a  bank 
or  insurance  company,  &c.  A  corporation  sole  con- 
sists of  one  person  only  and  his  successors,  as  a  king 
or  a  bishop.  Blackstone. 

COR'PO-RA-TOR,  7t.    The  member  of  a  corporation. 
Sergeant. 

eOR'PO-RA-TU.RE,  71.  The  state  of  being  embodied. 
[JVot  in  use.]  More. 

€OR-Po'RE-AL,     )  o.t  Having  a  body  ;  consisting  of 

COR-Po'RE-OUS,  J  a  material  body;  material;  op- 
posed to  spiritual  or  immaterial  ;  as,  our  corporeal 
framej  corporeal  substance. 

COR-Po'RE-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  substances. 

€OR-PO-RE-AL'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  corpo- 
real. 

eOR-Po'RE-AL-LY,  adv.  In  body  ;  in  a  bodily  form 
or  manner.  Ricltardson. 

eOR-PO-RE'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  having  a  body,  or 
of  being  embodied  ;  materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corjyorcily  to  Mod.  Stilling/leel. 

COR-POR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  body 
or  palpability. 

COR-POR'I-FS,  v.  t.  To  embody  ;  to  form  into  a  body. 
[JVot  used.]  Boyle. 

COR'PO-SANT,  71.     [Sp.  currpo  santo,  holy  body.] 

A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  luminous  appearance 

often  beheld,  in  dark,  tempestuous  nights,  about  the 

decks  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  particularly  at  the 

mast-heads  and  yard-arms,  supposed  to  be  electrical. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CORPS,  (k5re  ;  pi.  korz,)  71.  sing,  and  pi.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  corpus,  body.  Being  pronounced  kore,  it  is  an 
ill  word  in  English.] 

1.  In  mditary  language,  a  body  of  troops;  any  di- 
vision of  an  army  ;  as,  a  00771s  de  reserve. 

2.  A  body,  in  contempt,  as  used  by  Milton  and 
Dryden,  but  probably  pronounced  in  the  English 
manner,  as  corpse. 

3.  A  oarcass  ;  a  dead  body.  [See  Corpse.]   Shak. 

4.  In  architecture,  any  part  that  projects  beyond  a 
wall,  serving  as  the  ground  of  some  decoration. 

Gwilt. 
CORPS  DIP-LO-MA-TrQUE' ,  (kore  dip-lo-ma-teek',) 
[Fr.]     The  body  of  ministers  or  diplomatic  charac- 
ters. 
CORPSE,  (korps,)  n.    [L.  corpus,  a  body  ;  Ir.  corp  ;  W. 
corv;  Arm.  corf;  It.  corpo  ;  Sp.  cuerpo.] 

The  dead  bodv  of  a  human  being.  Addison. 

COR'PU-LENCE,  /  71.  [L.  eorpulentia,  from  corpus,  a 
COR'PU-LEN-CY,  (      body.] 

1.  Fleshiness;  excessive  fatness;  a  state  of  being 


2.  Spissitude  ;  grossness  of  matter  ;  as,  corpulence 
of  water.     (Little  used.]  Ray. 

COR'PU-LENT,  aA  Fleshy  ;  having  a  great  or  exces- 
sive quantity  of  fat  or  flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  frame 
of  the  bodv';  as,  a  corpulent  child. 

COR'PU-LENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  corpulent  manner. 

COR' PUS  CHRIS' TI,  (body  of  Christ.)  A  festival 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  kept  on  the  next  Thursday 
after  Trinity-Sunday,  in  honor  of  the  eucharist. 

COR'PUS  JVRIS  CA-NOWI-CI,  [L.]  The  body 
or  code  of  canon  law. 

COR'PUS  JP'RIS  CI-VI'LIS,  [L.]  Body  of  civil 
law. 

COR'PUS-CLE,  (kor'pus-sl,)  71.  [L.  corpusculum,  dim. 
of  corpus,  body.] 

A  minute  particle,  or  physical  atom  ;  corpuscles  are 
the  very  small  bodies  which  compose  large  bodies, 
not  the  elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  particles,  simple  or  compound,  as  are  not  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

It  will  add   much  i ir  i.ui>-eictiun,  if  those  corpuscles  can  be 

discovered  by  microscopes.  Newton. 

COR-PUS'eU-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  corpuse'es,  or 
small  particles,  supposed  to  be  the  constituent  mate 
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rials  of  all  kr^i  'W'ti.  The  corpuscular  philosophy 
attempts  to  ac.-ottV  K  r  »hc  phenomena  of  nature,  by 
the  motion,  f'guie,  usi,  tx>sition,  &c,  of  the  minute 
particles  of  matter.  Encyc. 

eOR-PUSeU-LA'RI-AN,  a.    Corpuscular,  as  above. 

eOR-PUS-eU-LA'RI-AN,  n.   An  advocate  for  the  cor- 
puscular philosophy. 

eOIM'lFS'eULE.     See  Corpuscle. 

COR-RaDE',  v.  t.     To  mi>  off. 

COK-RAD'ED,  pp.     Rubbed  off. 

COR-RAD'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  off. 

COR-RA-DI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  con  and   radiatio.     See 
Ray.] 
A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

COR-RECT',  a.  t  [L.  correctus,  froTi  corrigo;  con  and 

rego,  to  set  right ;  rrrtu.i,  right,  straight.    See  Right.] 

Literally,  set  rigid,  or  made  straight.    Hence,  right ; 


A  correct  edition  of  a  book  is  exactly  according  to  the 
original  copy.  Correct  manners  correspond  with  the 
rules  of  morality  and  received  notions  of  decorum. 
Correct  principles  coincide  with  the  truth.  Correct 
language  is  agreeable  to  established  usage. 
COR-RECT',  v.  L  t  [L.  correctus,  corrigo  ;  con  and 
rego.    See  Right.J 

1.  To  make  right ;  to  rectify  ;  to  bring  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  as,  to  correct 
manners  or  principles.     Hence, 

2.  To  amend  ;  to  remove  or  retrench  faults  or  er- 
rors ;  to  set  right ;  as,  to  correct  a  book  ;  to  correct  a 
copy  for  the  press  ;  or  in  printing,  to  correct  the 
press,  or  errors  of  the  press. 

3.  To  bring  back  or  attempt  to  bring  back  to  pro- 
priety in  morals  ;  to  punish  for  faults  or  deviations 
from  moral  rectitude  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  discipline  ;  as, 
a  child  should  be  corrected  for  lying. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest.  —  Prov.  xxix. 

4.  To  obviate  or  remove  whatever  is  wrong  or  in- 
convenient ;  to  reduce  or  change  the  qualities  of  any 
thing  by  mixture,  or  other  application  ;  to  counteract 
whatever  is  injurious  ;  as,  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
the  stomach  by  .alkaline  preparations  ;  to  correct  the 
relaxing  quality  of  water  by  boiling  it  with  animal 
substances.  Arbuthnot. 

€OR-RE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  right ;  freed  from  er- 
rors ;  amended  ;  punished. 

€OR-RE€T'[NG,  ppr.  Bringing  to  the  standard  of 
truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  amending  ;  chastising. 

COR-RECTION,  it.     [L.  correctio.] 

1.  The  act  of  correcting  ;  the  act  of  bringing  back, 
from  error  or  deviation,  to  a  just  standard,  as  to 
truth,  rectitude,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  as,  the  correc- 
tion of  opinions  or  manners. 

All  Scriplurr  is  [irnlHaMr  fur  correction. — 2  Tim.  iii. 

2.  Retrenchment  or  emendation  of  faults  or  errors ; 
amendment ;  as,  the  correction  of  a  book,  or  of  the 
press. 

3.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  what 
is  wrong  ;  as,  the  corrections  of  a  copy  are  numer- 
ous ;  set  the  corrections  in  the  margin  of  a  proof- 
sheet. 

4.  That  which  is  intended  to  rectify,  or  to  cure 
faults;  punishment;  discipline;  chastisement;  that 
which  corrects. 

Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child.  —  Prov.  xxife 

5.  In  scriptural  lano-oo.oc,  whatever  tends  to  correct 
the  moral  conduct,  and  bring  back  from  error  or  sin, 
as  afflictions. 

They  have  refused  to  receive  correction.  —  Jer.  v. 
My  son,  drs[iis<-   [iijl   tin'   di.i.-irniiijv  ot  th.-  Lord,  nor  be  weary 
of  his  correction.  —  Prov.  iii. 

6.  Critical  notice;  animadversion.  Brown. 

7.  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities  ;  the  counterac- 
tion of  what  is  inconvenient  or  hurtful  in  its  effects; 
as,  the  correction  of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

House  of  correction  ;  a  house  where  disorderly  per- 
sons are  confined  ;  a  bridewell. 

COR-REC'TION-AL,  a.  Tending  to  or  intended  for 
correction.  Walsh. 

eOR-REC'TION-ER,  71.  One  that  has  been  in  the 
house  of  correction.     [Mot  used.]  Skak. 

COR-RE€T'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  correct; 
having  the  quality  of  removing  or  obviating  what  is 
wrong  or  injurious  ;  tending  to  rectify  ;  as,  corrective 
penalties. 

Militaries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali.  Arbuthnot. 

COR-RECT'tVE,  71.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
correcting  ;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  altering  or 
obviating  what  is  wrong  or  injurious;  as,  alkalies 
are  correctives  of  acids  ;  penalties  are  correctives  of 
immoral  conduct. 
2.  Limitation;  restriction.     [Little  used.]      Hale. 

COR  RECT'LY,  adv.  In  a  correct  manner;  in  con- 
fortuity  with  truth,  justice,  rectitude,  or  propriety  ; 
according  to  a  standard ;  agreeable  to  a  copy  or 
original  ;  exactly  ;  accurately  ;  without  fault  or  er- 
ror ;  as,  to  behave  correctly ;  to  write,  speak,  or 
think  correctly  :  to  judge  correctly. 

COR-RECT'NESS,  71.  Conformity  to  truth,  justice, 
or  propriety  ;  as,  the  correctness  of  opinions,  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  manners. 
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2.  Conformity  to  settled  usages  or  rules  ;  as,  cor- 
rectness in  writing  or  speaking. 

3.  Conformity  to  a  copy  or  original ;  as,  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  book. 

4.  Conformity  to  established  rules  of  taste  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  correctness  of  design  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture. 

COR-RE€T'OR,  n.  One  who  corrects  ;  one  who 
amends  faults,  retrenches  error,  and  renders  con- 
formable to  truth  or  propriety,  or  to  any  standard  ; 
as,  a  corrector  of  the  press  ;  a  corrector  of  abuses. 

2.  One  who  punishes  for  correction  ;  one  who 
amends  or  reforms  by  chastisement,  reproof,  or  in- 


3.  That  which  corrects;  that  which  abates  or  re- 
moves what  is  noxious  or  inconvenient  ;  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  composition  which  abates  or  counteracts 
the  force  of  another  ;  as,  an  alkali  is  a  corrector  of 

Turpentine  is  a  corrector  of  quicksilver.  Quincy. 

COR-REG'I-DoR,  n.     [Sp.]     A  Spanish  magistrate. 
Smollett. 

COR'RE-LATE,  7t.  [L.  eon  and  rclatus.  See  Relate.] 
He  or  that  which  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to 
something  else,  as  father  and  son.  South. 

COR-RE-LA'TION,  7t.     Reciprocal  relation.     Foley. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE,  o.  [L.  era  and  relativus.  See 
Relate  and  Relative.] 

Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the  existence 
of  one  in  a  reciprocal  state  depends  on  the  existence 
of  another ;  as,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
are  correlative  terms.  The  term  son  is  correlative  to 
til  at  of  father. 

€OR-REL'A-'iTVE,  71.  That  which  is  opposed  to 
something  else  in  a  certain  relation.  The  son  is  the 
correlative  of  his  father.  Darkness  and  light  are  cor- 
relatives.    Rest  is  the  correlative  of  motion. 

€OR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  correlative  relation. 

€OR-REL'A  TIVE-NESS,  n.      The   state    of   being 

€OR-REP'TION,  n.     [L.  corripio.]  [correlative. 

Chiding;  reproof;  reprimand.  Hammond. 

COR-RE-SPOND',  v.  t.t  [It.  corrispondere ;  Fr.  cor- 
respondre  :  Sp.  corresponder  ;  from  L.  con  and  respon- 
deat to  answer ;  re  and  spondeo,  to  promise.  See 
Sponsor.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  answer ;  to  agree  ;  to  fit ;  to  be 
congruous  ;  to  be  adapted  to.  Levity  of  manners 
does  not  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
character.  The  length  of  a  room  should  correspond 
with  the  breadth.  Actions  should  correspond,  with 
words. 

2.  To  be  equal  ;  to  be  adequate  or  proportioned. 
Let  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  war  correspond  witli 
tile  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

3.  To  communicate  by  letters  sent  and  received  ; 
to  hold  intercourse  with  a  person  at  a  distance  by 
sending  and  receiving  letters.  We  delight  to  cor- 
respond with  those  we  love  and  respect. 

4.  To  have  direct  intercourse  or  communion. 
Thus  Milton  speaks  of  man  as  created  magnani- 
mous, to  rarrr*pnnd  witli  Heaven.     [Rare.] 

COR-RE-SPOND'ENCE,    (  n.    Relation  ;  fitness  ;  con- 
€OR-RE-SPOND'EN-CY,  (      gruity  ;  mutual  adapta- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ence between  a  polite  education  and  clownish  man- 
ners. 

2.  Intercourse  between  persons  at  a  distance,  by 
means  of  letters  sent  and  answers  received.  The 
ministers  of  the  two  courts  have  had  a  correspond- 
ent on  the  subject  of  commerce.     Hence, 

3.  The  letters  which  pass  between  correspond- 
ents. The  correspondence  of  the  ministers  is  pub- 
lished. 


Let  military  persons  hold  good  correspondence  with  the  other 

COR-RE-SPOND'ENT,  a.  Suitable;  fit ;  congruous  ; 
agreeable  ;  answerable  ;  adapted.  Let  behavior  be 
correspondent,  to  profession,  and  both  be  correspondent 
to  good  morals. 

COR-RE-SPOND'ENT,  71.  One  who  corresponds; 
one  with  whom  an  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  letters 
or  messages.  When  A  is  the  correspondent  of  B_, 
B  is  the  correspondent  of  A. 

€OR-RE-SPOr»r>'ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  corresponding 
manner. 

eOR-RE-SI'Of^D'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Carrying  on  inter- 
course by  letters  ;  answering  ;  agreeing  ;  suiting. 
Corresponding  member  of  a  society,  one  residing  at  a 
distance,  who  is  invited  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
societv,  and  aid  in  carrying  out  its  designs. 

eOR-RE-SPON'SlVE,  a.    Answerable  ;  adapted. 

Slmk. 

COR-RE-SPON'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  corresponding 


COR'RI-DOR,  71.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  corredor,  from  correr  ;  It. 
correre  ;  L.  curro,  to  run,  to  flow.  The  termination 
dor  may,  perhaps,  be  the  L.  tor,  as  in  curator,  cursi- 
tor.  Corridor  signifies  a  runner;  hence,  a  running, 
flowing,  or  long  line.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  gallery  or  open  communication 
round  a  bunding,  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  Brande. 
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2.  In  fortification,  the  covered  way  lying  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place. 

Harris. 
COR-RI-  GEJFDA,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Things  or  words  to 

be  corrected. 
eOR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  corrigo,  to  correct.} 

1.  That  may  be  set  right,  or  amended  ;  as,  a  com- 
gible  defect. 

2.  That  may  be  reformed  ;  as,  the  young  man  may 
be  corrigible. 

3.  Punishable  ;  that  may  be  chastised  for  correc- 
tion.    He  was  adjudged  cornoUitc  li.i  abusive  words. 

COR'RI-GI-BLE-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  being  cor- 


More  correctly,  Corival,  which  see. 
eOR'IU-VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  con  and  rivus.] 

To  draw  water  out  of  several  streams  into  one. 

i  Little  used.]  Burton- 

R-RI-Va'TION,  n.  The  running  of  different 
streams  into  one.     [Not  much  used.]  Burton. 

eOR-ROB'0-RANT,a.  [See Corroborate.]  Strength- 
ening.; having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving 
strength  ;  as,  a  corroborant  medicine. 

€OR-ROB'0-RANT,  71.  A  medicine  that  strengthens 
the  human  bodv  when  weak. 

COR-ROB'O-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  corroboro ;  con  and 
roboro,  to  strengthen,  from  robur,  strength.  Class 
Rb.] 

1.  To  strengthen  ;  to  make  strong,  or  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  ;  as,  to  corroborate  the  nerves  ;  to 
corroborate  the  judgment,  authority,  or  habits. 

Watts.     Wotton. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  more  certain.  The  news 
was  doubtful,  lull  is  corroborated  bv  recent  advices. 

eOR-ROB'O-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Strengthened  ;  con- 
firmed ;  rendered  more  certain. 

€OR-ROB'0-RA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Strengthening; 
giving  firmness  or  additional  assurance. 

eOR-ROU-O-RA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  strengthening 
or  confirming  ;  addition  of  strength,  assurance,  or 
security  ;  confirmation  ;  as,  the  corroboration  of  an 
argument,  or  of  intelligence. 

€OR-ROB'0-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
giving  strength,  or  additional  >trcngth  ;  tending  to 
confirm. 

eOR-ROB'O-RA-TIVE,  71.  A  medicine  that  strength- 
ens ;  a  corroborant. 

COR-RoDE',  v.  t.     [L.corrodo;  con  and  rodo, to  gnaw, 
-  -5 

)  aradha,  to  1 
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)  eat  or  gnaw,  (qu.  raw  and  crude ;) 


It.  corrodere,  rodere  ;  Fr.   corroder ;  Sp.  corroer :  W. 
rhwtiaw,  to  corrode,  to  rub  or  fret.] 

1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  wear  away,  or  dimin- 
ish by  gradually  separating  small  particles  from  abody, 
in  the  manner  an  animal  gnaws  a  substance.  Thus 
nitric  acid  corrodes  copper. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  degrees ;  to  prey  upon  ;  to 
impair  ;  to  consume  or  diminish  by  slow  degrees. 
Jealousy  and  envy  corrode  the  constitution.  Sub- 
stances are  corroded  by  time.  The  anxious  man  is  a 
victim  to  corroding  care. 

€OR-RoD'ED,    pp.   or    a.     Eaten    away    gradually; 

worn  j  diminished,  unpaired,  by  slow  degrees. 
COR-Ro'DEN'l',  a.     Having  the  power  of  corroding 


corrodes.  Coze. 

COR-Ro'DI-ATE,  v.  t.    That  eats  away  by  degrees. 
Sandys. 
COR-RO-DI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  cor- 

rodible. 
COR-Ro'DI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  corroded.    Brown. 
€OR-RoD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Eating  away  gradually; 

impairing  ;  wasting. 
COR'RO-DY.      [See    Corodv.1     But  Corrodv  would 

be  the  most  correct  orthography. 
eOR-RO-Sl-BIL'I-TY.     See  Corrodibility. 
COR  Ko'Sl-IILE.     See  Corrodible. 
eOR-Ro'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  cor- 

rosible. 
COR-Ro'SION,  (kor-ro'zhun,)  7t.  [from  corrode.]  The 

action  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as 

by  the  action  of  acids  on   metals,  by  which  the  sub- 


1  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  substance,  in  consequence  of  which  the  two 
substances  unite  and  form  new  combinations. 
COR-Rrj'SIVE,  a.  Eating  ;  wearing  away  ;  having 
the  power  of  gradually  wearing,  consuming,  or  im- 
pairing ;  as,  corrosive  sublimate  ;  corrosive  care  ;  a 
-  ulcer. 


2.  Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing. 
Corrosive  sublimate ;  an  acrid  poison  of  great  viru- 
lence.   It  is  a  bi-chlorid  of  mercury. 
COR-Ro'SIVE,  71.    That   which   has  the  quality   of 
eating  or  wearing  gradually. 
2.  That  which  lias  lie   power  of  fretting.     Hooker. 
eOR-RO'SIVE-LY,  ado.    Like  a  corrosive  ;  with  the 

power  of  corrosion  ;  in  a  corrosive  manner. 
COR-RO'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  corroding, 
eating  away,  or  wearing;  acrimony.  Boyle. 
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1  See  Pklurial  Illustrations. 


f  St*  lauk  uf  Synonyms. 


COR 

COR'RU-GANT.a.     [See  Corrugate.]     Having  the 

power  of  rcmt  a.iin^  into  wrinkles. 
CORRU-GATL,  v.  t.     [L.  corrugo;  con  and  rugo,  to 

wrinkle,  in  our  vulgar  language,  to  ruck,  W.  rhycu, 

to  furrow.] 
To  wrinkle  ;  to  draw  or  contract  into  folds  ;  as,  to 

corrugate  the  skin.  Bacon. 

eOR'RC-GATE,  a.    Wrinkled.  Young. 

COR'RU-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Wrinkled. 
eOR'RU-GA-TING,  ppr.     Conlractmg  into  wrinkles. 
eOR-RU-GA'TION,  n.     A  wrinkling;     contraction 

into  wrinkles. 
COR'RU-GA-TOR,  n.    A  muscle  which  contracts  the 

skin  of  the  forehead  into  wrinkles.  Coze. 

COR-RUPT',  v.  t.     [L.  corrupts,  from  corrumpo,  con 

and  rumpo,  for  ntpo,  to  break;  Fr.  corrompre ;   It. 

corrompere  ;  Sp.  corromper.     Class  Rb.] 
Literally,  to  break,  separate,  or  dissolve.     Hence, 

1.  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  putres- 
cent state  ;  to  separate  the  component  parts  of  a 
body,  as  by  a  natural  process,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  fetid  smell. 

2.  To  vitiate  or  deprave ;  to  change  from  good  to 
bad. 


COR 


Evilt 


3.  To  waste,  spoil,  or 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 

4.  To  defile  or  pollute.     Ex.  xxxii. 

5.  To  entice  from  good  and  allure  to  evil.  2  Cor.  xi. 

6.  To  pervert  ;  to  break,  disobey,  or  make  void. 
Mai.  ii. 

7.  To  pervert  or  vitiate  integrity ;  to  bribe  ;  as,  to 
corrupt  a  judge. 

8.  To  debase  or  render  impure,  by  alterations  or 
innovations  ;  as,  to  corrupt,  language. 

9.  To  pervert ;  to  falsify  ;  to  infect  with  errors  ; 
as,  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text. 

COR-RUPT',  v.  I.  To  become  putrid  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to 
rot.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  speedily  cor- 
rupt in  a  warm  and  moist  air. 

2.  To  become  vitiated  ;  to  lose  purity. 

COR-RUPT',  a.     [L.  corruptus  ;  It.  corrotto.] 

1.  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state,  as  by 
natural  decomposition. 

2.  Spoiled  ;  tainted  ;  vitiated  ;  unsound  ;  as,  cor- 
rupt air  or  bread.  Knollcs. 

3.  Depraved  ;  vitiated  ;  tainted  with  wickedness. 
Thev  are  corrupt;  they  have  done  abominable  works.  —  Ps. 
The  earlh  was  corrupt  InTuit  ijy.l. —  Gen.  vi. 

4.  Debased  ;  rendered  impure  ;  changed  to  a  worse 
state  ;  as.  corrupt  language. 

5.  Not  genuine ;  infected  with  errois  or  mistakes. 
The  text  is  corrupt. 

eOR-RUPT'ED.  pp.  or  a.  Putrefied  ;  vitiated  ;  de- 
praved ;  spoiled  ;  marred  ;  bribed  ;  infected  with 
errors. 

eOR-RUPT'ER,  n.  One  who  corrupts ;  one  who 
vitiates  or  taints  ;  as,  a  corrupter  of  morals,  or  of 
Christianity. 

2.  One  who  bribes;  that  which  depraves  or  de- 
stroys integrity. 

3.  One  who  introduces  errors. 
€OR-RUPT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  possibility  of  being 

corrupted. 
eOR-RUPT'I-BLE,a.  [Fr.  corruptible  ;  It.  corruttibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  corrupted  ;  that  may  become  pu- 
trid ;  subject  to  decay  and  destruction.  Our  bodies 
are  corruptible. 

2.  That  may  be  vitiated  in  qualities  or  principles  ; 
susceptible  of  depravation.  Manners  are  corruptible 
by  evil  example. 

COR-RUPT'I-BLE,  n.  That  which  may  decay  and 
perish  ;  the  human  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incomiption.  —  1  Cor.  XV. 


COR-RUPT'I-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
corrupted  or  vitiated. 

iSMt-RUPT'ING,  ppr.  Putrefying;  depraving ;  viti- 
ating. 

eOR-RdPT'ING,  a.     Fitted  or  tending  to  deprave  or 

eOR-Rl/P'TION,  «.t  [L.  corruptio.]  [vitiate. 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting,  or  state  of  being  corrupt 
or  putrid  ;  the  destruction  of  the  natural  form  of 
bodies,  by  the  separation  of  the  component  parts,  or 
by  disorganization,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

Thou  wilt  not  suiter  thy  Holy   One  to  see  corruption.  —  Ps. 

2.  Putrid  matter;  pus. 

3.  Putrescence ;  a  foul  state  occasioned  by  putre- 
faction. 

4.  Depravity  ;  wickedness  ;  perversion  or  deterio- 
ration of  moral  principles  ;  loss  of  purity  or  integrity. 

Having  <'sL-  \p  ■  t  tin-  corruption  Unit  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 
Corruption  in  i:k'clioi)i  ii  Lhc  Ji'iiat  enemy  of  freedom. 

5.  Debasement ;  taint ;  or  tendency  to  a  worse 
state. 

Keep  my  honor  from  corruption.  Shale. 


debasement ; 


6.  Impurity  ;  depr: 
ruptiou  of  language. 

7.  Bribery.     He  obtained  his  suit  by  corrupt: 

8.  In  lato,  taint ;  impurity  of  blood, ' 
of  an  act  of  attainder  of  treason  or  felony,  by  which 

nor  can  retain  those  in  his  possession,  nor  transmit 
them  by  descent  to  his  heirs. 

Corruption  of  blood  can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  parliament. 
Blackstone. 

COR-RUPT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  corrupting, 
tainting,  or  vitiating. 

It  should  be  endued  with  some  corruptive  quality.  Ray. 

COR-RUPT'LESS,  a.    Not  susceptible  of  corruption 

or  decav.  Dry  den. 

eOR-RUPT'I,Y,   adv.    In  a  corrupt  manner  ;    with 

corruption  ;  viciously  ;  wickedly  ;  without  integrity. 

We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee.  —  Neh.  i. 

2.  Bv  bribery.     A  judgment  was  obtained  corruptly. 

COR-RUPT'NESS,   n.     The   state  of  being  corrupt; 

putrid  state  or  putrescence. 

2.  A  state  of  moral  impurity  ;  as,  the  corruptness 
of  a  judge. 

3.  A  vicious  state ;  debasement ;  impurity ;  as,  the 
corruptness  of  language. 

COR-RUPT'RESS,  n.  A  female  that  corrupts  others. 
Beaum.  and  Fl. 

COR'SAIR,  n.  [Fr.  corsaire ;  Sp.  corsario,  a  cruising 
by  a  privateer  ;  corsear,  to  cruise  ;  It.  corsare,  a  pi- 
rate, from  corso,  a  course  or  career  ;  L.  cursus,  from 

A  term  applied,  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
to  a  pirate  ;  one  who  cruises  or  scours  the  ocean, 
with  an  armed  vessel,  without  a  commission  from 
any  prince  or  state,  to  seize  and  plunder  merchant- 
men ;  also,  a  piratical  vessel. 

eOR'SAK,  n.     A  species  of  fox.  Pennant. 

CORSE  or  C5RSE,  n.     [Fr.  corps  ;  L.  corpus.] 

A  corpse  ;  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being ;  a 
poetical  word.  Maison. 

CORSE'-EN-eUM'BER-BD,  a.  Loaded  with  dead 
bodies  ;  as,  tin-  rorsc-cucuiuhered  plums.         Barlow. 

CORSE'-PRES-ENT,  n.  A  mortuary  or  present  paid 
at  the  interment  of  a  dead  body.  Blackstune. 

CORSE'LET,   re.     [Fr.   corselet  ;   It.   corsaletto  ;   from 


rr-h 


little  cuirass,  or  an  armor  to  cover  the  body 
for  protection,  worn  formerly  by  pikemen.     Encyc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  winged  insect  to  which  the 
wings  and  legs  are  attached,  and  which  answers  to 
the  breast  of  other  animals. 

CORSE'LET,  v.  t.    To  encircle  with  a  corselet. 

Bcaum. 

CORSE'LET-ED.  pp.     Encircled  with  a  corselet. 

GORSE'LET-ING,  ppr.     Encircling  with  a  corselet. 

COR'SET,  n.  [Fr.,  from  corse.]  A  bodice  ;  jumps; 
something  worn  to  give  shape  to  the  body ;  used  by 
ladies  and  dandies. 

COR'SET,  n.  t.     To  inclose  in  corsets. 

eOlt'SET-ED,  pp.     Confined  in  corsets. 

e<)K'ri:r-lSii,ppr.     Confining  in  corsets/ 

COR'SET-ING,  n.  Tile  act  or  practice  of  binding  with 
corsets. 

CORS'NED,  n.  [Sax.  corsnade,  comp.  of  corse,  curse, 
and  sued,  a  mouthful,  piece,  or  bit.  It  is  called  also 
ned-bread,  need  bread,  bread  of  necessity.] 

The  morsel  of  execration,  or  curse ;  a  piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  exorcism,  and  to  be  swallowed 
by  a  suspected  person,  as  a  trial  of  his  innocence. 
If  guilty,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bread  would  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage. 
If  innocent,  it  was  believed  it  would  turn  to  nourish- 
ment. Blackstone. 

COR'  TE&E,  (kor'tazh,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  the  It.  corteggio, 
from  corte,  court.] 
A  train  of  attendants. 

COR'TES,  (kor'te/.,)  n.  pi.  [from  corte,  court.]  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  name  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities;  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
answering,  in  some  measure,  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

■COR'  TEX,  n.     [L.]  Bark,  as  of  a  tree. 

COR'TI-CAL,  a.     [from  L.  cortex,  bark      See  Chart.] 
Belonging  to  bark  ;  consisting  of  bark  or  rind  ;  re- 
sembling bark  or  rind;  external;  belonging  to  the 
external  covering  ;  as,  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

A  cortical  bud,  in  plants,  proceeds  from  the  scales  of 
the  bark.  Martyn. 

COR'TI-CATE,      )    a.      [L.    corticatus,   from   cortex, 
COR'TI-CA-TED,  (       bark.] 

Having  or  resembling  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree. 
Brown. 
€OR-TI-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [cortex  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  bark,  or  that  which  resembles  it.   Diet. 
COR-TIC'I-FORM,   (kor-tis'e-form,)  -a.     [cortex  and 

Resembling  bark. 

eoR^iotrt,  j  a-  Barky  t fuU  of  bark-      «* 


oner,  iiiu-rnal  court- 
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Barlow. 


COS 

COR'TILE,  n.    [It.]    The  area  or 

yard  of  a  dwelling-house  or  othe 
CO-RUN'DUM,  u.    A  crystallized 

extreme  hardness,  consisting  of 

It  is  allied  to  the  sapphire,  ant 

eO-RTJS'eANTP,' d.     [See  Com 

elittcring  by  Hashes. 
OOR'US-CaTE,  b.  i.     [L.  corusc, 
To  flash  ;  to  lighten  ;  to  glitte 
COR-US-CA'TION,  u.     [L.  corus 

1.  A  Hash  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  light  in  the  clouds 

2.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable gas  in  thi  earth.  Newton. 

3.  Figuratively,  ii  tellectual  brilliancy  ;  as,  the  cor- 
uscations of  genius. 

Artificial  coruscations  are  produced  by  phosphorus 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron 
filings.  Encyc. 

COR-VEE1,  (kor-va',)  n.  In  feudal  law,  an  obligation 
to  perform  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads, 
&c,  for  the  feudal  bud  or  sovereign.  Brande. 

COR-VETTE',  n.  [Fr.  corvette;  Sp.  corvcta,  a  leap,  a 
curvet,  a  boat.] 

A  sloop  of  war,  ranking  next  below  a  frigate,  and 
carrying  not  more  than  about  twenty  guns.  Original- 
ly, corvettes  and  sloops  of  war  were  light  vessels 
with  only  one  mast,  but  they  are  now  frigate-rigged, 
with  three  masts,  and  built  (or  fast  sailing.    Lanier. 

COR-VET'TO.     See  Corvette. 

COR'VINE,   a.      [from    comas.]       Pertaining  to  the 

COR'VO-RANT.     See  Cormorant.  [crow. 

COR'VUS,  n.     [L.  corvus,  a  raven.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

2.  A  military  engine  or  galley  used  by  the  Romans 
for  boarding  ships  in  war.  It  was  a  strong  platform 
of  boards  at  the  prow,  movable  as  on  a  spindle,  and 
thrown  over  the  side  of  the  enemy's  vessel  when 
grappled.  Encyc. 

COR-Y-BAN'Tie,  a.  Madly  agitated  ;  inflamed  like 
the  Corybantes,  the  frantic  priests  of  Cybele. 

Cud  worth. 
COR-Y-DAL'IN-A,  )  n.     An  alkaloid   obtained  from 
COR-Y-DA'LIA,       >       the    root   of  Corydalis  luber- 
COR-YD'A-LINE,   )       osa. 

CO-RYiWBUS,  (  "•     V-corymbus;  Gr.  Kopvufioc.l 

Primarily,  a  top,  head,  or  cluster.  In  modern  botany, 
a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  lesser  or  par- 
tial flower-stalks  are  produced  along  the  common 
stalk  on  both  sides,  and,  though  of  unequal  length 
rise  to  the  same  height,  so  as  to  form  an  even  sur- 
face, as  in  Spiraea  opulifolia,  scurvy-grass,  &c. 

JWilue.     Jilartyn. 

€0-RYM'BI-A-TED,  a.  Garnished  with  clusters  of 
berries  or  blossoms  in  t'le  form  of  corymbs. 

COR-YAI-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  corynlbifer  ;  corymbus 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  corymbs  ;  bearing  fruit  or  berries  in 
clusters,  or  producing  dowers  in  clusters.      MUne. 

CO-RYM'BOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  corymbs  ;  in  clus- 
ters. Barton.     Lee. 

CO-RYM'BU-LOUS,  a.  Having  or  consisting  of  little 
corvmbs.  Barton. 

COR'Y-PHENE,  ?t.  A  fish  with  a  sloping,  truncated 
head,  and  the  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  back.  Pennant. 

eOR-Y-PHE'US,  n.  [Gr.  /topi,0atoc.l  The  chief  of 
a  chorus  ;  any  chief  or  leader ;  as,  the  coryplieus  of 
theologians.  South. 

€OS-CIN'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  koo-kivov,  a  sieve,  and 
uaertta,  divination.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  divination,  by  suspending  a 
sieve  and  taking  it  between  two  fingers,  or  by  fixing 
it  to  the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears,  then  repeating  a 
formula  of  words,  and  the  names  of  persons  sus- 
pected. If  the  sieve  trembles,  shakes,  or  turns, 
when  any  name  is  repeated,  the  person  is  deemed 
guilty.  This  divination  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus, 
and  is  said  to  be  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of 
England.  The  practice  and  the  name  are  strangew 
in  America. 

CO-SE'CANT,  rt.  [See  Secant.]  In  geometry,  the 
secant  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle. 

COS'^N.     See  Cozen.  [Barlow. 

COS' EN-AGE.     See  Cozenage. 

CO-SEN'TIENT,  (-sen'shent,)  a.  Perceiving  together. 

Co'SEY.a.     Snug;  comfortable. 

2.  Chatty  or  talkative.  Smart. 

CO'SI-LY,  adv.     Snugly  ;  comfortably.  Smart. 

CO'SIER,  (k5'zher,)tt.  [Fr.  cousu,  coudre,]  A  botcher. 
TjVW  used.]  ShaL 

€OS'IN-AGE,  (kuz'in-aje,)  n.  [Fr.  cousinage,  kin- 
dred.    See  Cousin.] 

In  law,  a  writ  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate  in 
lands,  when  a  stranger  has  entered  and  abated,  aftet 
the  death  of  the  Iresail,  or  the  grandfather's  grand- 
father, or  other  collateral  relation.  Llaekstone. 

Co'-SINE,  n.  [See  Sine.]  In  geometry,  the  sine  of 
the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.  Barlow. 

COS-MET'ie,  a.  [Gr.  i:oapnriKoc,  from  Kocrpos,  order, 
beauty.] 
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nproving  beauty,  particularly  the 


y  external  application  that  ren- 
ne  skid  son,  pure,  and  white,  and  helps  to  beau- 
tify and  improve  the  complexion.  Encyc. 
eOS'Mie,  a.     Cosmical ;  relating  to  the  universe. 
COS'.MIC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  noapnoi,  from  r.oapjg,  order, 
the  world  ] 

1.  Relating  to  the  world,  or  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  builies,  including  the  earth  and  stars. 

2.  In  ancient  astronomy,  rising  or  setting  with  the 
sun  ;  nut  acronical.  Brande. 

eos'Mie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  set- 
ting ;  a  stiti  is  said  to  rise  or  set  comically,  when  it 
rises  or  sets  with  the  sun.  Brande. 

COS-MOG'O-NIST,  n.  [See  Cosmogony.]  One  who 
treats  of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  universe;  one 
who  is  versed  in  cosmogony.  Enfield. 

eOS-MOG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Koapoyovia;  koouoc,  world, 
yoey,  generation.] 

The  generation,  origin,  or  creation  of  the  world  or 
universe.  In  plumes,  the  science  of  the  origin  or  for- 
mation of  the  universe.  Enfield.     Encyc. 

COS-MOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Cosmography.]  One 
who  describes  the  world  or  universe,  including  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  cos- 
mography. 

eOS-MO-GRAPH'lC,  J  a.     Relating  to  the  general 

COS  iMO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j  description  of  the  uni- 
verse: pertaining  to  cosmography. 

€OS-MO-GRAPH'iC-AL-LY;  adv.  In  a  manner  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  describing  the  universe,  or 
corresponding  to  cosmography. 

COS-MOG'KA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Koapnypaipia;  Koapot, 
the  world,  and  ypaqiai,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  world  or  universe  ;  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  const ittitii in  of  the  whole 
system  of  worlds,  or  the  figure,  disposition,  and  rela- 
tion of  all  its  parts,  and  the  manner  of  representing 
them  on  a  plane.  Brande. 

COS'MO-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  Kocpoc,  world,  and  XaplJavw, 
to  take.] 

An  ancient  instrument  for  measuring  distances  in 
the  heavens  or  on  earth.  Barlow. 

GOS-MOL'A-TRY,   u.     [Gr.  noopoc,  world,  and  Aa- 
r,r  »w,  to  worship.] 
The   worship   paid  to  the   world  or  its  parts  by 
Cudwurth. 
[See   Cosmology.]     Rela- 
ise  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
science  of  the  universe  ;  pertaining  to  cosmology. 

eOS-MOL'O-GlST,  n.  One  who  describes  the  uni- 
verse ;  one  who  is  versed  in  cosmology. 

eOS-MOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  KoapoKoyta;  Koapoc,  the 
universe,  and  \oync,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  the  world  or  universe  ;  or  a  treatise 
relating  to  the  structure  and  parts  of  the  system  of 
creation,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the  modifications 
of  material  things,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature.  Encyc.     Enfield. 

COS-MO-PLAS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  Koopoi,  world,  and 
jrXuirirci),  to  form.] 

World-forming  ;  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  the 
world.  Halhiwell. 

€OS-MO-POL'I-TAN,  (  n.     [Gr.   Koopoc,  world,  and 

eOS-MOP'O-UTE,       j      iroA.riK,  a  citizen.] 

A  person  who  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  one  who  is 
nowhere  a  stranger,  or  who  is  at  home  in  every 
place  ;  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Howell. 

eOS-MO-POL'1-TAN-ISAI,  n.  Citizenship  of  the 
world. 

COS-MOP'O-LIT-ISM,  n.  The  state  of  men,  in 
which  all  nations  form  one  social  community,  free 
from  national  prejudices  and  attachments,  or  in 
which  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is  the  object 
of  public  measures. 
2.  Superior  regard  to  the  public  weal.    Chalmers. 

€OS-MO-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  Koapoc,  world,  and  opaoi, 
to  see.] 

A  picturesque  exhibition,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  drawings,  which  are  laid  horizontally  round  a 
semicircular  table,  reflected  bv  mirrors  placed  oppo- 
site to  them  diagonallv,  and  viewed  through  a  con- 
vex lens  placed  in  front  of  each  mirror.  The  pic- 
tures are  illuminated  by  lamps  so  situated  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  spectator.  Brande. 

eOS-.MO-RA.M'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cosmorama. 
COS'MO-SPHERE,  n.  [Gr.  Koopoc  and  irf,iM.]  An 
apparatus  for  showing  the  position  of  the  earth,  at 
any  given  time,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  glass  globe,  on  which  are  de- 
picted the  stars  forming  the  constellations,  and  with- 
in which  is  a  terrestrial  globe.  Hebert. 

COSS,  71.  A  Hindoo  measure  of  one  English  mile  and 
a  quarter,  nearly.  Asiat.  Res. 

2.  Algebra,  when  first  brought  into  Europe,  was 
called  the  Ride  of  C<»<,  probably  from  the  Italian 
Rcgola  di  Cosa,  the  rule  of  the  thing,  the  unknown 
number  being  called  cosa.  Hence,  old  writers  speak 
of  cossic  numbers,  and  the  cossic  art.  Brande. 

COS'SACK,  7i.  One  of  a  military  people,  skillful  as 
horsemen,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  in  the  Russian 
empire. 


COS 

COS'SAS,  n.  pi.  Plain  India  muslins,  of  various  qual- 
ities and  breadths. 

eOS'SET,  7i.  [Oil.  G.  kassat,  like  D.  knislam,  and 
from  the  root  of  cot,  or  house ;  It.  casiccio,  from  cosa, 
a  house.] 

A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  dam.     Hence,  a  pet. 

COS'SIC,  a.    Relating  to  algebra.     [See  Coss.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

€OST,  b.  [G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  host;  h.cosdas;  W. 
cost,  coast  and  cost ;  Fr.  codt ;  Arm.  coust.  See  the 
verb.] 

1.  The  price,  value,  or  equivalent  of  a  thing  pur- 
chased j  the  amount  in  value  paid,  charged,  or  en- 
gaged to  be  paid,  for  any  thing  bought  or  taken  in 
barter.  The  word  is  equally  iipplicnble  to  the  price 
in  money  or  commodities ;  as,  the  cost  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  ;  the  cost  of  a  house  or  farm. 

2.  Expense ;  amount  in  value  expended  or  to  be 
expended  ;  charge  ;  that  which  is  given,  or  to  be 
given,  for  another  thing. 


3.  In  law,  the  sum  fixed  by  law,  or  allowed  by  the 
court,  for  charges  of  a  suit  awarded  against  the  party 
losing,  in  favor  of  the  party  prevailing,  &c.  The 
jury  find  that  :he  plaintiff  recover  of  the  defendant 
ten  dollars  with  costs  of  suit,  or  with  his  cost. 

4.  Loss  or  expense  of  any  kind  ;  detriment  ;  pain  ; 
suffering.  The  vicious  man  indulges  his  propen- 
sities at  a  great  cost. 

5.  Suinptuousnoss  ;  great  expense.  Slink. 
COST,    ii.  (. ;  pret.  and 

Dan.   koster;    Sw 


COT 


nd  pp.  Cost.     [G.  and  D.  hasten  ; 
hosta :    Fr.    couter,    for    coaster ; 


Port. 


W.   costiow  ;  It.  costar 


coincides  in  most  of  those  languages  with  coast  and 
L.  casta,  a  rib,  the  exterior  part.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  throw  or  send  out,  to  cast,  as 


we  say,  to  lay  out.  On.  the  Ar.  and  Pers.  (ja,LLi«a5 

kostason,  a  balance,  or  pair  of  scales,  from  la^i" 
kastaa,  to  distribute.  I  call  this  a  transitive  verb.  In 
the  phrase,  a  hat  rusts  six  dollars,  the  sense  is,  it  ex- 
pends, lays  out,  or  causes  to  be  laid  out,  six  dollars.] 

1.  To  require  to  be  given  or  expended  in  barter  or 
purchase  ;  to  be  bought  for  ;  as,  this  book  cost  a  dol- 
lar ;  the  army  and  navy  cost  f'.ur  millions  a  year. 

2.  To  require  to  be  laid  out,  given,  bestowed,. or 
employed  ;  as,  Johnson's  Dictionary  cost  him  seven 
years'  labor. 

3.  To  require  to  be  borne  or  suffered.  Our  sins 
cost  us  many  pains.  A  sense  of  ingratitude  to  his 
Maker  costs  the  penitent  sinner  many   pangs  and 

COST'AL,  a.  [Fr.  costal;  from  L.  casta,  a  coast,  side 
or  rib  ;  Sp.  costa,  cost,  and  a  coast ;  costear,  to  pay 
costs,  to  coast  along.  A  coast  or  side  is  the  extreme 
part,  a  limit,  from  extending,  throwing  or  shooting 
out,  Eng.  to  cast.] 

Pertaining  to  the  side  of  the  body  or  the  ribs  ;  as, 
costal  nerves. 
eOST'ARD,  n.     Ahead.     [Ml  used.]  Shah. 

2.  An  apple  round  and  bulky,  like  the  head. 

Johnson. 
COST'ARD-McWOER,)   (-mnng'ger,)  n.     An  apple- 
eOST'EBr-MOiVGER,    j       seller ;  applied  to  hawk- 
ers and  peddlers  who  sell  fruit ;  a  fruiterer. 

Brande.     Rich.  Diet. 
COS'TATE,       ,  „      rT  ,.   ■■ 

COS'TA-TED,  j  "■     I1"-  C0SM-J 

Ribbed  ;  having  ribs,  or  the  appearance  of  ribs. 
Brande. 
COS'TIVE,   a.     [Contracted  from  It.  costipato,  costi- 
pare,  from  the  L.  constipo,  to  cram,  to  staffs  con  and 
stipo,  to  cram.] 

1.  Literally,  crowded,  stuffed,  as  the  intestines ; 
hence,  bound  in  body  ;  retaining  fecal  matter  in  the 
bowels,  in  a  hard  and  dry  state  ;  having  the  excre- 
ments obstructed,  or  the  motion  of  the  bowels  too 
slow. 

2.  Dry  and  hard  ;  as,  costive  clay.     [Not  used.] 

Mortimer. 

€OS'TIVE-LY,  adv.     With  costiveness. 

COS'TIVE-NESS,  7i.  A  preternatural  detention  of 
the  fecal  matter  of  the  bowels,  with  hardness  and 
dryness;  an  obstruction  or  preternatural  slowness  of 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  Medicine. 

COST' LESS,  a.     Costing  nothing.  Barrow. 

€QSf'LI-ER,  a.  amp.     More  costly. 

€OST'LI-EST,  a.  snpcrl.     Most  costly. 

COST'LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Costly.]  Expensiveness ; 
great  cost  or  expense ;  sumptuousness.  Rev.  xviii. 
19.  Sidney. 

€OST'LY,  o.  [from  cost.}  Of  a  high  price  ;  sump- 
tuous ;  expensive;  purcnasecLat  a  great  expense  ;  as, 
a  costly  habit ;  costly  furniture. 

Mary  took  a  pound  of  spikenard,  very  costly.  —  John  xii. 


COST'MA-RY,  n.     "Gr  kootoi,  L.  costus,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  Maria.     Ar  and  Pel 


Ioav.3  host.] 
A  species  of  tansv,  or  Tanacetum  ;  alecost, 
COS'TREL,  77.     A  bottle.     [JVot  in  use.'] 
COS-TOME',  B.     Tr.  costume,  custom  1 


the  country  or  place,  and  making  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  and  proportions  correspond.  Hence,  the 
observance  of  this  rule  in  execution.  Encyc. 

2.  An  established  mode  of  dress,  particularly  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  a  given  age,  place,  per- 
son, &c. 

eO-SUF'FER-ER,  n.    One  who  suffers  with  another. 

eO-SLM'RKAlE',  7i.    A  pariakerof supremacy.  Sltak. 

CO-SORE'TY,  (-shure'te,)  n.  One  who  is  surety  with 
another.  Mass.  Rep. 

Co'SY.    See  Cosey,  or  Cozy. 

COT,     I   7i.    [Sax.  cot,  cote,  cyte  ;  G.  koth ;  D.  kot;  W. 

€OTE,  j  cwt.  In  Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  cot,  a 
hovel  or  stye,  an  abrupt  termination,  a  rump,  a  tail, 
a  skirt.  Cicta,  short,  abrupt,  bob-tailed  ;  cwtau,  to 
shorten.  This  indicates  that  cot  is  from  cutting  off, 
and  hence  defending.] 

1.  A  small  house  ;  a  hut ;  a  mean  habitation  ;  also, 
a  shed  or  inclosure  for  beasts.     2  Chron.  xxxii. 

2.  A  leathern  cover  for  a  sore  finger. 

3.  An  abridgment  of  colqucan. 

4.  A  cade  lamb.     [Local.]  Grose. 

5.  A  little  boat. 

€OTT  i  "'     [Sax.  cot,  cote,  a  bed.     Qu.  Gr.  koitt).] 

1.  A  small  bed. 

2.  On  board  of  ships,  a  bed  frame  suspended  from 
the  beams,  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in,  between  the 
decks  ;  a  piece  of  canvas,  extended  bv  a  frame. 

eO-TAN'GENT,  ■«.  The  tangent  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc  or  angle.  Barlow. 

CoTE,  «.     A  sheepfold.     [See  Cot.] 

€6TE,  v.  t.  To  pass  by  and  turn  before ;  to  gain 
ground  in  coursing,  and  give  a  competitor  the  turn. 
[Little  used.]  Shak      Chapman. 

eo-TEiM-PO-Tta'NE-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Living  or 
being  at  the  same  time. 

€0-TEM-PO-Ra'NE-OUS-LY,  ado.  At  the  same 
time  with  some  other  event. 

CO-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  c<777,  co,  and  tempus, 
time.] 

Living  or  being  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  cotnnporary 
authors.     Juscphus  was  cotcuqiorary  with  Vespasian. 
Locke.     Blackstone. 

CO-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  77.  One  who  lives  at  the  same 
time  with  another. 

[I  consider  this  word  as  preferable  to  contemporary, 
as  being  mure  easily  pronounced.] 

Ci)-Ti:.V'.\.\T.  .,.     A  tenant  ill  common.  Kent. 

CO-TE-RIE',  (ko-te-ree',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  circle  of  fa- 
miliar friends  ;  a  meeting,  for  social  or  literary  inter- 
course. Brande. 

eO-TERM'IN-OUS,  a.  [See  Conterminous.]  Bor- 
dering upon  ,  adjacent  in  territory.  Jcferson. 

CO-TIUIRN'ATE,      |  a.  Unskilled  ,  relating'  to  trage- 

eO-THl/RN'A-TED,  \   dy.  Cackeram. 

eO-TIC'LT-LAR,  a.      [L.  coticala,  from   cos,  a  whet- 
Pertaining  to  whetstones;  like  or  suitable  for  whet- 
stones. A77-1M71. 

CO-TIL'LON,    I   ,,,„,,„„„„  ,    (».    [Fr.,  a  petticoat.] 

CO-TIE'LION,  j  (ko-til'yun,)  J  AL  ^  !^M 
performed  by  eight  persons  together  ;  also,  a  tune 
winch  regulates  the  dance. 

COT'LANU,  77.     Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

COT'QUeAN,  7i.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with 
the  affairs  which  properly  belong  to  women. 

CO-TRUS-TEE',  77.    A  joint  trustee.  .KfJTir;. 

COTS'WoLD,  71.     [Sax.  cote  and  wold.] 

A  term  applied  to  slnvpcotos  in   an  open  country. 

eOT'TAGE,  71.  [from  cut.]  Properly,  a  cot ;  a  hut ; 
a  small  habitation  for  poor  persons. 

The  seu-cunst  sli.dl  Lir  ilwliiii:^  ;uid  collages  for  shepherds.— 

The  term  is  also  now  applied  to  small  but  neat  and 
tasteful  dwellings. 

COT'TA-GiCD,  a.    Set  or  covered  with  cottages. 

COT'TA-GER,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage. 
2.  In  law,  one  who  lives  on  the  common,  without 
paying  any  rent,  or  having  land  of  his  own. 

COT'TER,  COT'TAR,  or  COT'Tl-ER,  n.    A  cottager. 

COT'TON,  (kot'n,)  77.  [Fr.  cutoii ;  It.  cotone ;  Ir.  co- 
das; Sp.  alffodon,  the  cotton  plant,  or  the  wool; 
coton,  printed  cotton  ;  Port,  algodam;  D.  katoen  ;  W. 
cotwm,  cotton,  dag-wool,  as  if  from  col,  a  short  tail. 


But  it  1 


be  an  Arabic  word,  ..Jati"  kotun,  cor 

responding  with  a  word  in  Ethiopic  and  Syriac, 
which  signifies  to  be  thin  or  fine.  And  with  a  com- 
mon dialectical  variation,  it  may  coincide  with,  the 
first  syllable  of  gossypinm  and  gossamer,] 

1.  A  soft,  downy  substance,  resembling  fine  wool, 
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growing  in  the  capsules  or  pods  of  Gossypium,  the 
cotton-plant.     It  is  the  material  of  a  large  proportion 
of  cloth  for  apparel  and  furniture. 
2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

Lavender-cottim ;  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  Santolina,  of  several  species  ;  shrubs  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  One  species,  the  chammcyparissus, 
or  Abrutanum  foemina,  female  southern-wood,  is 
vulgarly  called  brotany.  Encyc. 

Philosophic-  cotton  ;  flowers  of  zinc,  which  resem- 
ble cotton. 

Silk-cotton  tree  ;  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  Bombax,  growing  to  a  great  size  in  the 
Indies,  and  producing  a  kind  of  cotton  in  capsules. 
Encyc. 

GOT'TON,  (kot'n,)  a.  Pertaining  to  cotton  ;  made 
of  cotton  ;  consisting  of  cotton;  as,  cotton  cloth; 
cotton  stockings. 

COT'TO.N,  v.  i.     To  rise  with  a  nap.  Johnson. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  unitely  closely  with  ;  a  cant  word. 
Swift. 

COT'TON-GIN,  n.  A  machine  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  cotton,  invented  by  that  celebrated  mechani- 
cian, Eli  Whitney. 

COT'TON-GRASS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Eriophorum. 

€OT'T  ON-GROWING,  a.     Producing  cotton. 

eOT'TON-MA-OHINE',  (kot'n-ma-cheen',)  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  or  spinning  cotton. 

€OT'TON-MILL,  n.  A  mill,  or  building,  with  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  cotton,  by 
the  force  of  water  or  steam. 

COT'TON-PLANT,  |   n.  *  A  plant  of  the  genus  Gos- 

COT'TON-SHRUB,  j  sypium,  of  several  species, 
all  growing  in  warm  climates.  The  principal  spe- 
cies are,  1.  the  herbaceous  cotton,  with  smooth 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  roundish 
capsules,  full  of  seeds  and  cotton ;  2.  the  hairy 
American  cotton,  with  hairy  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  pods  ;  3.  the  Bar- 
badoes  shrubby  cotton  has  a  shrubby  stalk,  yellow 
flowers,  and  oval  pods  ;  4.  the  arboreum,  or  tree 
cotton,  with  a  woody,  perennial  stalk,  bears  yellow 
flowers  and  large  pods.  The  first  three  species  are 
annual  plants  ;  the  last  is  perennial.  Encyc. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  cotton  culti- 
vated is  distinguished  into  three  kinds;  the  nankeen 
cotton,  so  called  from  its  color  ;  the  green  seed  cotton, 
producing  white  cotton  with  green  seeds.  These 
grow  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  and  are  called 
short  staple  cotton.  The  black  seed  cotton,  cultivated 
in  the  lower  country,  near  the  sea,  and  on  the  isles 
near  the  shore,  produces  cotton  of  a  fine,  white, 
silky  appearance,  very  strung,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
The  seeds  of  the  long  staple  cotton  are  separated  by 
roller-gins.  The  seeds  of  the  short  staple  cotton  are 
separated,  with  more  difficulty,  by  a  saw-gin,  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney.  Ramsay.     Drayton. 

eOT'TON-PRESS,  n.  A  machine  for  pressing'cotton 
into  bales. 

eOT'TON-THIS-TLE,  (kot'n-this-1,)  n.  A  plant,  the 
Onopordum.  Muhlenberg. 

COT'TON-WEED,  n.  A  plant,  the  Filago.  The 
name  is  given  also  to  the  Gnaphalium,  cudweed,  or 
goldvlocks. 

€OT'TON-WOOD,  n.  A  tree  of  the  poplar  kind, 
the  Populus  Canadensis. 

COT'TON-Y,       la.    Downy ;  nappy  ;  covered  with 

COT'TON-OUS,  j       hairs  or  pubescence,  like  cotton. 
2.  Soft,  like  cotton.  [Martyn. 

COT'Y-LE,  )  n.    [Gr.  kotvIt,.] 
The  cavity  ol 


COU 


GOT'Y-LA, 


'  of  a  bone  which  receives 


the  end  of  another  in  articul 
eO-TYL-E'DON,  n.     [Gr.  kotoS,,6uv,  from  kotvXj,,  a 
hollow  or  cavity.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  perishable  lobe  of  the  seeds  of 
plants.  It  involves  and  nourishes  the  embryo  plant, 
and  then  perishes.  Some  seeds  have  two  lobes ; 
others  one  only,  and  others  none.    Martyn.  Encyc. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  cup-shaped  vascular  body,  adher- 
ing to  the  chorion  of  some  animals.  Brande. 

3.  A  genus  of  plants,  navel-wort,  or  kidney-wort, 
of  several  species.  Encyc. 

CO-TYL-K'DO-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  cotyledons; 
having  a  seed-lobe. 

eO-TYL'I-FORM,  a.  In  physiology,  an  epithet  applied 
to  such  organs  as  have  a  rotate  figure  with  an  erect 
limb.  Gilbert. 

COUCH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  couche,  a  bed;  toucher,  to  lie 
down ;  Norm,  couche,  a  couch,  and  laid  double  ;  Sp. 
gacho,  bent  down  slouching  ;  agacharse,  to  stoop,  to 
crouch  ;  Port,  agacharse,  acacaparse,  to  stoop,  crouch, 
or  squat ;  Arm.  coaclia  and  scoacha,  our  vulgar  scooch  ; 
D.  hukken;  G.  hocken;  Dan.  huger.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  lay  or  throw  down.  See  Class  Cg,  Gk, 
No.  7,  8,  9.] 

1.  To  lie  down,  as  on  a  bed  or  place  of  repose. 

2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees ;  to  stoop  and  recline 
on  the  knees,  as  a  beast. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lie  down  in  secret  or  in  ambush ;  to  lie  close 
and  concealed. 

The  earl  of  Angus  couched  in  a  furrow.        Hayward. 
Judah  courted  js  a  lion.  — On.  xlix. 


4.  To  lie  ;  to  lie  in  a  bed  or  stratum. 

Blessed  of  die  Lord  be  his  land  —  for  the  dew,  and  tor    the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

5.  To  stoop;  to  bend  the  body  or  back  ;  to  lower 
in  reverence,  or  to  bend  under  labor,  pain,  or  a 
burden. 

Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens.  — 
These  couching*,  and  these  lowly  courtesies.  Shak. 

COUCH,  v.  r.    To  lay  down  ;    to  place  on     .  bed  or 
place  of  rest. 

Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unsnarled  brain, 

Doth  couch  his  limbs.  Shak. 

2.  To  lay  down ;  to  spread  on  a  bed  or  floor ;  as, 
to  couch  malt.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  lay  close,  or  in  a  stratum. 

The  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to  the  center 


4.  To  hide  ;  to  lay  close,  or  i 

It  is  in  use,  at  this  day,  to  couch  ve 
wind  from  the  top,  and  pass  it 


another  body. 

■  \eu  in  spuues  int.)  ro.Mii>,. 

5.  To  include  secretly ;  to  hide ;  or  to  express  ir 
bscure  terms,  that  imply  what  is  to  be  understood 


.  couched  un 


Hence, 

6.  To  involve ; 

prehend  or  express 

This  greal 


L'Es, 
include  ;  to  comprise ;  1 


com 


a  future  suite,  which  St.  Paul  hath 
the  words  read.  Atterbury. 

7.  To  lie  close.  Spenser. 

8.  To  fix  a  spear  in  the  rest,  in  the  posture  of 
attack. 

They  couched  their  spears.  Milton.    Dryden. 

9.  To  depress  the  condensed  crystalline  humor  or 
film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye.    Johnson. 

To  remove  a  cataract,  by  entering  a  needle  through 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  pushing  the  lens  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  then  downward 
and  outward,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  under  and  out- 
side of  the  eye.  Encyc. 

The  true  phrase  is,  to  couch  a  cataract ;  but  we 
say,  to  couch  the  eye,  or  the  patient. 
COUCH,  n.    A  bed  ;  a  place  for  rest  or  sleep. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  A  seat  of  repose ;  a  place  for  rest  and  ease,  on 
which  it  is  common  to  lie  down  undressed. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  of  barley  prepared  for  malt- 
ing ;  as,  a  couch  of  malt.  Brande. 

4.  In  painting,  a  lay  or  impression  of  color,  in  oil 
or  water,  covering  the  canvas,  wall,  or  other  matter 
to  be  painted.  Encyc. 

5.  Any  lay  or  impression  used  to  make  a  thing  firm 
or  consistent,  or  to  screen  it  from  the  weather.  Encyc. 

6.  A  covering  of  gold  or  silver  leaf,  laid  on  any 
substance  to  be  gilded  or  silvered.  Encyc. 

€OUCH'ANT,  a.  "  [Fr.  See  Couch.J  Lying  down  ; 
squatting.  In  heraldry,  lying  down  with  the  head 
raised,  which  distinguishes  the  posture  of  couchant 
from  that  of  dormant,  or  sleeping ;  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  beast.  Encyc. 

Levant  and  couchant ;  in  law,  rising  up  and  lying 
down  ;  applied  to  beasts,  rind  indicating  that  they 
have  been  long  enough  on  land  to  lie  down  and  rise 
up  to  feed,  or  one  night  at  least.  Blackstone. 

€OUCH'£D,  (koucht,)  pp.  Laid  down  ;  laid  on  ;  hid  ; 
included  or  involved  ;  laid  close  ;  fixed  in  the  rest, 
as  a  spear  ;  depressed  or  removed,  as  a  cataract. 

COUCH'EE,  (koosh'ee,)  n.  [Fr.]  Bedtime,  or  visits 
received  about  bedtime  ;  opposed  to  leree.    Dryden. 

eOUCH'ER,  7i.     One  who  couches  cataracts. 

2.  In  old  English  statutes,  a  factor  ;  a  resident  in  a 
country  for  traffic.  Encyc. 

3.  A  book  in  which  a  religious  house  register  their 
acts.  Encyc. 

COUCH'-FEL-LoW,  n.     A  bed-fellow  ;  a  companion 

in  lodging. 
eOLTCH'-GRSSS,  n.     Agropyron  or  triticum   repens, 

a  species  of  grass,  very  injurious  to  other  plants. 
eOUCH'ING,  ppr.     Lying  down  ;  laying  down  ;  lying 

close  ;  involving  ;  including;  expressing;  depressing 

a  cataract. 
eOUCH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stooping  or  bowing.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  a  cataract. 

3.  The  spreading  of  malt  to  dry. 
COUCH' LESS,  a.     Having  no  couch  or  bed. 
COU'GAR,  71,*  An  American  carnivorous  quadruped, 

also  called  puma  and  panther.  Encyc.  Am. 

COUGH,  (kauf,)  n.     [Ou.  D.  kuch.]    The  elements 

are  not  both  of  the  same  organ  ;  but  gh  and  /  are 

sometimes  interchanged,  as  in  rough,  ruff.    See  Class 

Cg,  No.  29,  36.    In  Pers.  &xk=L  chaflah,  and  .JcJUi 
chafa,  is  a  cough.] 

A  violent  effort  of  the  lungs  to  throw  off  offending 
matter;  a  violent,  sometimes  involuntary  and  sono- 
rous, expiration,  suddenly  expelling  the  air  through 
the  glottis.     The  violent  action  of  the  muscles  serv- 


COU 

ing  for  expiration  gives  great  force  to  the  air,  while 
the  contraction  of  the  glottis  produces  the  sound. 
The  air,  forced  violently,  carries  along  with  it  the 
phlegm,  or  irritating  matter,  which  causes  the  effort 
of  the  muscles.  Encyc. 

COUGH,  (kauf,)  v.  i.  To  make  a  violent  effort  with 
noise,  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  evacuate 
any  offending  matter  that  irritates  the  parts,  or  ren- 
ders respiration  difficult. 

COUGH,  (kauf,)  v.  t.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  by  a 
violent  effort,  with  noise  ;  to  expectorate  ;  followed 
bv  up ;  as,  to  cough  up  phlegm. 

C<  il'iJII'ER,  (kauf'er,)  n.     One  that  coughs. 

eOUGH'ING,  (kauf-,)  ppr.  Expelling  from  the  lungs' 
by  a  violent  effort,  with  noise  :  expectorating. 

COUGH'ING,  (kauf-,)n.  A  violent  effort,  with  noise, 
to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

COULD,  (kood.)  [The  past  tense  of  can.  according  to 
our  customary  arrangement  in  grammar,  but,  In  real- 
ity, a  distinct  word,  can  having  no  past  tense. 
Could,  we  receive  through  the  Celtic  dialects,  W. 
gallu,  Corn,  gaily,  Arm.  gallant,  to  be  able  ;    Heb. 

*?:>•>,  Ch.  *?n:>,  Eth.  Tu)C\  to  be  able,  to  prevail ;  L. 
calleo.  Either  of  the  Oriental  verbs  may  be  the  loot, 
and  all  may  be  of  one  family.  In  the  past  tense, 
could  signifies,  was  able,  had  power.] 

1.  Had  sufficient  strength  or  physical  power.  A 
sick  man  could  not  lift  his  hand  ;  Isaac  was  old,  and 
could  not  see  ;  Alexander  could  easily  conquer  the 
effeminate  Asiatics. 

2.  Had  adequate  means  or  instruments.  The  men 
could  defray  their  own  expenses  ;  the  country  was 
exhausted,  and  could  not  support  the  war. 

3.  Had  adequate  moral  power.  We  heard  the 
story,  but  could  not  believe  it ;  the  intemperate  man 
could  have  restrained  his  appetite  for  strong  drink  ; 
he  could  have  refrained,  if  he  would. 

My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people.  —  Jer.  XT. 

4.  Had  power  or  capacity  by  the  laws  of  its  nature. 
The  tree'  could  not  grow  for  want  of  water. 

5.  Had  competent  legal  power  ;  had  right,  or  had 
the  requisite  qualifications.  Formerly,  a  citizen  could 
not  vote  for  officers  of  government  without  the  pos- 
session of  some  property ;  A  B  could  not  be  elected 
to  the  office  of  senator,  "for  want  of  estate;  B  C,  not 
being  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor,  could  not  inherit 
his  estate. 

6.  Had  sufficient  capacity.  The  world  could  not 
contain  the  books.     John  xxi. 

7.  Was  capable  or  susceptible,  by  its  nature  or 
constitution,  as  of  some  change.  He  found  a  sub- 
stance that  could  not  be  fused. 

8.  Had  adequate  strength  or  fortitude  ;  as,  he  could 
not  endure  the  pain  or  the  reproach. 

9.  Had  motives  sufficient  to  overcome  objections. 
He  thought,  at  first,  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
request ;  but,  after  consideration,  he  determined  to 
comply. 

10.  Had  competent  knowledge  or  skill.  He  could 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems. 

COU' LEUR  £>E  RO*'E,  (kuo'laur-de-roze,)  [Fr.]  Lit- 
erally, of  a  rose  color  ;  hence,  under  an  aspect  of 
beauty  and  attractiveness  ;  as,  to  see  every  thing 
couleur  de  rose. 

COUL'TER.     See  Colter. 

COU'MA-RIN,  n.  A  vegetable  proximate  principle, 
obtained  from  the  Tonka  bean,  Coumarouua  odorata, 
and  from  the  flowers  of  the  melilot.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  ;  and  it  gives  flavor  to  the  Swiss  cheese, 
called  schabiieger. 

COUN'CIL,  71.  [Fr.  concile ;  Sp.  concilia;  It.  conci- 
glio,  concilia;  from  L.  concilium;  con  and  culo,  to  call, 
Gr.  kuXuo,  W.  galw,  Ch.  xV=  in  Aph.,  to  call.  (See 
Hold.)  Class  Gl.  This  word  is  often  confounded 
with  counsel,  with  which  it  has  no  connection. 
Council  is  a  collection  or  assembly.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  men  summoned  or  convened 
for  consultation,  deliberation,  and  advice.  The  kings 
of  England  were  formerly  assisted  by  a  grand  council 
of  peers. 

The  chief  priests  and  all  die  council  sought  false  witness.  — 
Matt.  xx. 

The  word  is  applicable  to  any  body  of  men,  ap- 
pointed or  convened  for  consultation  and  advice  in 
important  affairs  ;  as,  a  council  of  divines  or  clergy- 
men, with  their  lay  delegates  ;  a  council  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  officers,  to  advise  the  com- 
mander-in-chief or  admiral  ,  a  council  of  physicians, 
to  consult  and  advise  in  difficult  cases  of  disease. 

2.  A  body  of  men  specially  designated  to  advise  a 
chief  magistrate  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  in  Great  Britain.. 

3.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  a  branch  of  the    | 
legislature,  corresponding  with   the  senate  in  other 
States,  and  called  legislative  council.      J\Tew  Jersey. 

4.  An  assembly  of  prelates  and  doctors,  convened 
for  regulating  matters  ol  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 

5.  Act  of  deliberation  ;  consultation  of  a  council. 

Mdton. 
Common-council  of  a  city  ;  in  London,  a  court  con- 
sisting of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  one  house, 
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and  of  representatives  of  the  several  wards,  called 

I       commtm-coiuicilmcn,  ill  tile  other.     But  more  generally, 

I       the  common-council   is   considered   as  the   body  of 

1        representatives  of  the  citizens,  as  distinct  from  the 

mayor   and    aldermen.      Thus,    in    Connecticut,   the 

cilies  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Mayor, 

Aldermen,    Co;uuion-C<>uuc>l,  and    Freemen,   of  the 

City  of  Hartfurd,  New  Haven,  &c." 

Ecumenical  council ;  in  church  history,  a  general 
council  or  assembly  of  prelates  and  doctors,  repre- 
senting the  whole  church  ;  as,  the  council  of  Nice,  of 
Ephesus,  and  of  Uhalcedon  Eucijc. 

Prinj  council ;  a  select  council  fur  advising  a  king 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Jiidic  council.     See  Aulic. 
eOUN'CIL-BOARD.    it.      Council-table  ;    the    table 
round  which  a  council  holds  consultation.     Hence, 
the  council  itself  in  dehberation  or  session. 
COUN'GIL-OR,  n.    The  member  of  a  council.     [See 

CounselorJ 
COUN'CIL-Ta-BLE,  n.    Council-board. 
CO-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  ».    Mutual  understanding. 
eO-y-NITE',  ».  L     To  unite.      [JVu«  used.]      More. 
COUN'SEL,  n.     [Pr.  conseil  ,■  Arm.  consailh;   It.  con- 
siglio  ;  Sp.  consejo ;  Port,  consel/to  ;  from  L.  consilium, 
from  the  root  ulconsulo,  to  consult,  which  is  probably 

the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  W,  Ar.  ^Lw  saula, 

to  ask.  Class  SI,  No.  16,  42.  The  radical  sense  of 
the  verb  to  ask  is,  to  set  upon,  urge,  or  press. 
Hence  tlie  Oriental  verb  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
L.  salio,  assilio,  or  from  the  same  root.  See  the  like 
analogies  in  L.  prto,  to  ask,  to  assail.] 

1.  Advice  ;  opinion,  or  instruction,  given  upon  re- 
quest or  otherwise,  for  diiecting  the  judgment  or 
conduct  of  another;  opinion  given  upon  dehberation 
or  consultation. 

by  counsel.  —  Prov.  xx. 


COU 


cou 


2.  Consultation;  interchange  of  opinions. 

We  look  sweet  counsel  together.  —  Ps.  Iv. 

3.  Deliberation  ;  examination  of  consequences. 

They  all  confess  (h:it,  in  Lie  \vni-knnr  of  dial   lirsl  calls'1,  counsel 
is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  observed.        Hooker. 

4.  Prudence;   deliberate  opinion  or  judgment,  or 
the  faculty  or  habit  of  judging  with  caution. 

0,how  cuiuelv  is  III'*  wisdom  o!  old  men,  anil  ninK'r.sUiuli 


The  l.i.t  .- 


from  the  e 


5.  In  a  bad  sense,  evil  advice  or  designs ;  art ; 
machination. 

The  counsel  of  Uie  froward  is  carried  headlong. — Job  v. 

6.  Secrecy ;  the  secrets  intrusted  in  consultation  ; 
secret  opinions  or  purposes.  Let  a  man  keep  his 
own  counsel. 

7.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  purpose  ;  design  ;  will  ; 
decree. 

Whallhy  counsel  determined  l-'fore  lobe  done.  —  Acts  iv. 
To  show  the  immutability  of  his  counsel. —  Heb.  vi. 

8.  Directions  of  God's  word. 

Thou  shall  guide  me  by  thy  counsel.  — Ps.  Ixxiii. 

9.  The  will  of  God,  or  his  truth  and  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  way  of  salvation. 

I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all   the  counsel  of  God.  — 

10.  Those  who  give  counsel  in  law  ;  any  counselor 
or  advocate,  or  any  number  of  counselors,  barristers, 
or  sergeants  ;  as,  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  or  the  de- 
fendant's counsel.  The  attorney-general  and  solicit- 
or-general are  the  king's  counsel.  In  this  sense  the 
word  has  no  plural  ;  but,  in  the  singular  number,  is 
applicable  to  one  or  more  petsons. 

COUN'SEL,  v.  t.     [L.  consilior.] 

1.  To  give  advice  or  delioerate  opinion  to  another 
for  the  government  of  his  conduct  ;  to  advise. 

I  counsel  Ihee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire.  —  Rev.  iii. 

2.  To  exhort,  warn,  admonish,  or  instruct.  We 
ought  frequently  to  counsel  our  children  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

They  that  will  not  be  counseled  can  not  be  helped.    Franklin. 

3.  To  advise  or  recommend  ;  as,  to  counsel  a  crimes 
[JVor  much  used.]  Drydcn. 

COUN'SEL-KEEP'ER,  n.  One  who  can  keep  a  se- 
cret. Shah. 

eOUN'SEL-KEEP'ING.a.     Keeping  secrets.  Shall. 

COUN'SEL-A-BLE,  a.  Willing  to  receive  counsel; 
disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  others.     Clarendon. 

COIIN'SEL-jED,  pp.  Advised;  instructed;  admon- 
ished. 

COUN'SEL-ING,  ppr.     Advising;    instructing;    ad- 

COUN'SEL-OR,  n.  Any  person  who  gives  advice; 
but  properly  one  who  is  authorized  by  natural  rela- 
tionship, or  by  birth,  ellice,  or  profession,  to  advise 
another  in  regard  to  his  future  conduct  and  measures. 
Ahithophel  was  David's  counselor.  His  mother  was 
his  counselor   to  do  wickedly.     2  Chron.   xxii.      In 


of    till 


Oreat  Britain,  th 
counselors  of  the  crown. 

2.  One  of  the  members  of  a  council  ;  one  appointed 
to  advise  a  king  or  chief  magistrate,  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  government. 

3.  One  who  is  consulted  by  a  client  in  a  law  case; 
one  who  gives  advice  in  relation  to  a  question  of  law  ; 
one  whose  profession  is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and 
manage  causes  for  clients. 

Privy  counselor;  a  member  of  a  privy  council. 

€OUN'SEL-OR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  counselor, 
or  privy  counselor. 

COUNT,  v.t4  [Fr.conter;  It.  contare ;  Sp.  Port,  con- 
tar  ;  Arm.  counta  or  contein.  Q.U.  the  root.  The 
Fr.  has  compter,  also,  from  the  L.  compute  ;  the  Sp. 
and  Port,  computer  ;  and  the  It.  computare.  The 
Eng.  count  is  directly  from  contcr;  and  it  may  be 
a  question  whether  contcr  and  conter  are  from  the 
L.  compute.] 

1.  To  number :  to  tell  or  name  one  by  one,  or  by 
small  number?,  for  ascertaining  the  whole  number 
of  units  in  a  collection  ;  as,  to  count  the  years,  days, 
and  hours  of  a  man's  life  ;  to  count  the  stars. 

Who  can  count  Lin'  dust  of  Jacob r —  Num.  xxlii. 

2.  To  reckon ;  to  preserve  a  reckoning  ;  to  com- 
pute. 

Some  tribes  of  rude   nations   cmnil  (heir   years   by  the  coming  of 


3.  To  reckon  ;  to  place  to  an   account ;  to  ascribe 
-r  impute  ;  to  consider  or  esteem  as  belonging. 

Abraham  believed  in  (led,  and  be  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 


reckon  ;   to  think. 


Neither  cuunt  1'niy  Hie  dear yell'.  —  Acts  ii. 

I  count  all  tilings  loss.  —  Phil.  iii. 

5.  To  impute  ;  to  charge.  Rome. 

COUNT,  v.  i.  To  count  on  or  upon ;  to  reckon  upon  ; 
to  found  an  account  or  scheme  on  ;  to  rely  on.  We 
can  not  count  on  the  friendship  of  nations.  Count  not 
on  the  sincerity  of  sycophants. 

2.  To  swell  the  number,  or  count ;  as,  each  addi- 
tional one  counts. 

COUNT,  n.  [Fr.  conte  and  cornpte;  Sp.  cuenta  and  cu- 
ento;  It.  conte.  The  Spanish  has  also  compute,  and 
the  It.  id.] 

1.  Reckoning;  the  act  of  numbering;  as,  this  is 
the  number  according  to  my  count. 

2.  Number.  Spenser. 

3.  In  law,  a  particular  charge  in  an  indictment,  or 
narration  in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. There  may  be  different  counts  in  the  same 
declaration. 

COUNT,  n.  [Fr.  comte;  It.  conte  ;  Sp.  conde;  Port.  id.  ; 
Arm.  condt;  from  L.  conies,  comilis,  a  companion  or 
associate,  a  fellow-traveler.     O.U.  con  and  co.] 

A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish earl,  and  whose  domain  is  a  county.  An  earl  ; 
the  alderman  of  a  shire,  as  the  Saxons  called  him. 
The  titles  of  English  nobility,  according  to  their  rank, 
are  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 

Blacltstone.     Encyc. 

COUNT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  numbered. 

Spenser. 

COUNT'ED,  pp.  Numbered  ;  told  ;  esteemed ;  reck- 
oned ;  imputed. 

COUN'TE-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  contenance,  from  contestant, 
containing,  from  contenir,  to  contain,  L.  contineo ;  con 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  Literally,  the  contents  of  a  body  ;  the  outline 
and  extent  which  constitutes  the  whole  figure  or  ex- 
ternal appearance.  Appropriately,  the  human  face  ; 
the  whole  form  of  the  face,  or  system  of  features ; 
visage. 

A  merry  heart  niakelh  a  cIi*tm:1  countenance. — Prov.   xv. 
Be  not,  as  die  h)  riocriu-*,  of    i  sad  countenance. —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  Air  ;  look  ;  aspect. ;  appearance  of  the  face ;  as 
in  the  phrase,  to  change  or  alter  the  countenance. 

3.  The  face  or  look  of  a  beast ;  as,  a  horse  of  a  good 
countenance. 

4.  Favor ;  good-will  ;  kindness. 

Thou  hast  made  him  gliul  with  thy  countenance. — Ps.  xxi. 

Hence,  in  scriptural  Umauage,  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  is  his  smiles  or  favorable  regards,  his  fa- 
vor and  grace  ;  and  to  hide  his  face  or  countenance  is 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  and  withdraw  his  gra- 
cious aids.  So  the  rebuke  of  his  countenance  indicates 
his  anger  and  frowns.     Ps.  Ixxx. 

This  application  of  face  or  countenance,  which 
seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  proceeded  probably 
from  the  practice  of  turning  away  the  face  to  express 
anger,  displeasure,  and  refusal  — a  practice  still  com- 
mon, but  probably  universal  among  rude  nations. 
The  opposite  conduct  would,  of  course,  express  fa- 
vor. The  grant  of  a  petition  is  accompanied  with  a 
look  directed  to  the  petitioner ;  the  refusal  or  denial, 
with  an  averted  face.     Hence, 

5.  Support,  aid  ,  patronage  ;  encouragement  -,  fa- 
vor in  promoting  ami  maintaining  a  person  or  cause. 


Thee 


enjoin  the  cotinienutirr  of  the  laws.  Give 
ice  to  violations  of  moral  duty. 

vinse  of  the  magistrate  to  give  counteiuj.net  to  piety 
ue.  AUerbury. 

resemblance;  superficial  appearance. 

being  doue,  he  made  c 


7.  In  lata,  credit  or  estimation.  Cowcl. 

To  keep  the  countenance,  is  to  preserve  a  calm,  com- 
posed, or  natural  look,  unruffled  by  passion  ;  to  re- 
frain from  expressing  laughter,  joy,  anger,  or  other 
passion,  by  an  unchanged  countenance. 

In  countenance ;  in  favor ;  in  estimation. 

If  the   profession  ot  fliirion  were-  in  countenance  among  men  of 

To  keep  in  countenance  ;  to  give  assurance  or  cour- 
age to  ;  to  support ;  to  aid  by  favor ;  to  prevent  from 
shame  or  dismay 

To  put  in  countenance;  to  give  assurance;  to  en- 
courage ;  or  to  bring  into  favor;  to  support. 

Out  of  countenance;  confounded;  abashed;  with 
the  countenance  cast  down  ;  not  bold  or  assured. 

To  put  out  of  countenance ;  to  cause  the  counte- 
nance to  fall  ;  to  abash  ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  disconcert. 
COUN'TE-NANCE,  v.  t.  To  favor  ;  to  encourage  by 
opinion  or  words. 

The  design  wius  made  known  lo  ihe  minister,  but  be  said  nothing 

2.  To  aid  ;  to  support ;  to  encourage  ;  to  abet ;  to 
vindicate,  by  any  means. 

Neither  shall  I 


3.  To  encourage  ;  to  appear  in  defense. 

He  countenance!  Lie'  landing  m  his  long-boat.  Wotton. 

4.  To  make  a  show  of. 

Each  lu  these  lubes  love  did  countenance.  Spenser. 

5.  To  keep  an  appearance.  Shale. 
COUN'TE-N  ANC-.ED,  (koun'te-nanst,)  pp.    Favored , 

enrourutrcd  ;  supported. 

COUN'TE-NANC-EIl,  n.    One  who  countenances,  fa- 
vors, or  supports. 

COUN'TE-NANC-ING,  ppr.    Favoring  ;  encouraging ; 
su 

€01 
or  stamped  metal,  used  as  means  o 
thing  used  to  keep  an  account  or  reckoning,  as  in 
games. 

2.  Money,  in  contempt.  Shale. 

3.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted  ;  a 
table  on  which  goods  in  a  shop  are  laid  for  examina- 
tion by  purchasers. 

In  lieu  of  tins,  we  sometimes  see  written  the  French 
Comptoiu,  from  compter,  compute;  but  counter  is  the 
genuine  orthography. 

4.  The  name  of  certain  prisons  in  London. 

5.  One  that  counts  or  reckons  ;  also,  an  auditor. 

6.  Encounter.     [Not  used.] 

7.  In  skips,  an  arch  or  vault,  whose  upper  part  is 
terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stern.  The  upper 
or  second  counter  is  above  the  former,  but  not 
vaulted. 

8.  A  telltale ;  a  contrivance  in  an  engine  or  car- 
riage to  tell  numbers,  as  of  strokes  or  revolutions. 


ithei 
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part,  to  serve  for  contrast   to  a  principal  part ;   as, 
ce/ouVr-tenor,  &c. 

Counter  uf  a  horse ;   the  breast,  or  that  part  of  a 

horse's   forehand  which  lies  between  the  shoulder 

and  under  the  neck.  Farrier's  Diet. 

COUN'TER,  adv.     [Fr.  con    e;  L.  contra;  Sp.  and  It. 

contra  ;  probably  a  compoun     of  con  and  tra,  as  in  ex- 

1.  Contrary  ;  in  opposition  ;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go  .  as,  to  run  counter 
to  the  rules  of  virtue ;  he  went  counter  to  his  own  in- 
terest. 

2.  The  wrong  way  ;  contrary  to  the  right  course. 

Shak. 

3.  Contrariwise  ;  in  a  contrary  manner.      Locke. 

4.  The  face,  or  at  the  face.     [jYot  used.]   Sandys. 
This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  others,  chiefly  verbs 

and  nouns,  expressing  apposition. 
COUN-TER-ACT',  v.  t.  [rmtnitr-und  act.]  To  act  in 
opposition  to  ;  to  hinder,  defeat,  or  frustrate,  by  con- 
trary agency.  Good  precepts  will  sometimes  counter- 
act the  effects  of  evil  example  ;  but  more  generally 
"     '  examples. 

frustrated  ;  de- 


dering  ;  frustration. 
COUN-TER-AC'TION,  n.     Action  in  opposition  ;  hin- 

deiance. 
eOlN-TER-ACr'IVE,  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

COUN-TER-ACTTVE,  a.  Tending  to  counteract. 
COUN-TER-ACT'IVE-I.Y,  adv.  By  counteraction. 
eOUN'TER-AT-Tlt ACTION,  n.    '[counter   and    at- 


•ruction.]      Opposite 
II '.X  TKU-AT-Tli.i 


TONE,  BULL,  U.N1TE.  — AN»GER,  VI"CIOUS.    -C  as  K; 


J  ;    S  as  Z;   CH  as  SH  ;   TH 
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COUN-TER-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t,  [counter  and  balance.] 
To  weigh  against;  to  weigh  against  witli  an  equal 
weight ;  to  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ;  to 
countervail.  A  column  of  thirty  inches  of  quicksil- 
ver, and  a  column  of  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  a  like  column  of  the  whole 
atmosphere.  Tile  pleasures  of  sin  never  counterbal- 
ance the  pain,  misery,  and  shame,  which  follow  the 
commission  of  it. 

COUN'TER-BAL-ANCE,  n.  Equal  weight,  power,  or 
agency,  acting  in  opposition  to  any  thing. 

Money  is  the  counterbalance  of  all  things  purchasable.  Locke. 

COUN-TER-BAL'ANC-SD,  (-bal'anst,)  pp.  Opposed 
by  equal  weight,  power,  or  effect. 

eOUN-TER-BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Opposing  by 
equal  weight,  power,  or  operation. 

COUN'TER-BOND,  n.  [coaater  and  bond.]  A  bond 
to  save  harmless  one  who  lias  given  bond  for  an- 

eOUN-TER-BUFF',  v.  t.    [counter  and.  buff.]   To  strike 


i  drive  hack 
Drydcn. 
opposite  direc- 


back  or  in  an  opposite  direction , 

stop  by  a  blow  or  impulse  in  front. 

COUN'TER-BUFF,  a.     A  blow  in  s 

tion  ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion  or 


COTJN-TER-BUFF'ZCD,  (-buft,)  pp.  Struck  with  a 
blow  in  opposition. 

€OUN'TER-eAST,  n.  Delusive  contrivance  ;  contra- 
ry cast.  Spenser. 

COUN'TER-CAST-ER,  n.  [counter  and  caster.]  A 
caster  of  accounts  ;  a  reckoner  ;  a  book-keeper,  in 
contempt.  Shak. 

eOUN'TER-CHANGE,  7i.  [counter  and  change.]  Ex- 
change ;  reciprocation. 

COUN-TER-CHANGE',  v.  t.  To  give  and  receive  ;  or 
to  cause  to  change  places. 

eOUN-TER-CHANG'£U,j>;>.  Exchanged.  In  herald- 
ry, intermixed,  as  the  colors  of  the  field  and  charge. 

€0'lJN-TER-CHANG'ING,  ppr.      Exchanging  ;  inter- 

eOUN'TER-CHARGE,  n.     An  opposite  charge. 

COUN'TER-CHARM,  n.  [counter  and  charm.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  or  opposing  the 
effect  of  a  charm.  Pope. 

COUN-TER-CHARM',  v.  t.  To  destroy  the  effect  of 
enchantment. 

eOUN-TER-CHARM'.ED,  pp.  Defeated  by  contrary 
charms. 

COUN-TER-CHaRJI'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  the  effect 
by  opposite  charms. 

eOUN-TER-CHECK',  I),  t.  [counter  and  check.]  To 
oppose  or  stop  bv  some  obstacle  ;  to  check. 

eOUN'TER-CHECK,  n.  Check  ;  stop;  rebuke  ;  or  a 
censure  to  check  a  reprover.  Bailey. 

COUN'-TER-CHECK'iiD,  (-chekt,)  pp.  Opposed  ; 
stopped. 

€OUN-TER-CHECK'ING,  ppr.  Checking  by  hinder- 
ance. 

COUN'TER-etTR-RENT,  a.  [counter  and  current.] 
Running  in  an  opposite  direction.  Kirwan. 

COUN'TER-eUR-RENT,  71.  A  current  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

COUN'TER-DIS-TINC'TION,  re.  Contradistinction. 
Mare. 

COUeJ'TER-DRAIN,  n.  A  drain  parallel  to  a  canal 
or  embanked  water-course,  for  collecting  the  soakage 
water.  Gwilt. 

COUN-TER-DRAW,  v.  t.  [counter  and  draw.]  In 
painting,  to  copy  a  design  or  painting,  by  means  of  a 
fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent 
matter,  whereon  the  strokes  appearing  through,  they 
are  traced  with  a  pencil.  The  same  is  done  on  glass, 
and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  squares  with 
silk  or  thread,  or  by  means  of  instruments,  as  the 
parallelogram.  Encyc. 

eOUN-TER-DRAW'ING,  ppr.  Copying  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  mi  some  transparent  matter. 

COUN-TER-DRAVVN',  pp.  Copied  from  lines  drawn 
on  something  else. 

eOUN-TER-EV'1-DENCE,  n.  [counter  and  evidence.] 
Opposite  evidence  ;  evidence  or  testimony  which  op- 
poses other  evidence.  Burnet. 

eOUN'TER-FEIT,  (koun'ter-fit,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  contrefaire, 
contrefnit;  contre  and  faire,  to  make;  L.  contra  and 
facio  ;  It.  contraffare,  coutraffatto  j  Sp.  contrahacer,con- 


1.  To  forge  ;  to  copy  or  imilate,  without  authority 
or  right,  and  with  a  view  to  deceive  or  defraud,  by 
passing  the  copy  or  thing  forged  for  that  which  is 
original  or  genuine ;  as,  to  counterfeit  coin,  bank- 
notes, a  seal,  a  bond,  a  deed,  or  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature  of  another,  &c. 
To  make  a  likeness  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  with 
a  view  to  defraud. 

2.  To  imitate;  to  cop  ,  to  make  or  put  on  a  re- 
semblance ;  as,  to  counterfeit  the  voice  of  another 
person  ;  to  counterfeit  piety. 

GOUN'TER-FEIT,  v.  i.  To  feign  ;  to  dissemble  ;  to 
carry  on  a  fiction  or  deception.  Shah. 

eonti'TER-FEIT,  a.  Forged;  fictitious;  false;  fab- 
.eated  without  right;  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing else,  with  a  view  to  defraud,  by  passing  the 
false  copy  for  genuine  or  original ;  as,  counterfeit  coin  ; 
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a  counterfeit  bond  or  deed  ;  a  counterfeit  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

2.  Assuming  the  appearance  of  something  ;  false  ; 
hypocritical  ;  as,  a  counterfort  friend. 

'3.  Having  the  resemblance  of ;  false  ;  not  genuine; 
as,  counterfeit  modesty. 
eOUN'TER-FEIT,  (koun'ter-fit,)   71.     A  cheat ;  a  de- 
ceitful  person  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not;  one  who  personates  another  ;  an  impostor. 

2.  In  lam,  one  who  obtains  money  or  goods  by 
counterfeit  letters  or  false  tokens.  Encyc. 

3.  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  something, 
but  without  lawful  authority,  and  with  a  view  to  de- 
fraud, by  passing  the  false  for  the  true.  We  say,  the 
note  is  a  counterfeit. 

ecjn.\"TEU-FElT-EI>,  pp.  or  a.  Forged;  made  in 
imitation  of  something,  with  a  view  to  defraud  ;  cop- 
ied ;  imitated  ;  feigned. 

eOUN'TER-FEIT-ER,  n. 
forger. 

2.  One  who  copies  or  ii 
a  false  appearance. 

3.  One  who  endeavors 


vho  counterfeits ; 


one  who  assu 


set  off  a  thing  in  false 
The  act  of  forging  ;  the 


COI'N'TER-FEIT-ING, 

making  of  a  counterfeit  resemblance, 

eOUN'TER-FEIT-ING,  ppr.     Forging;  feigning. 

COUN'TER-FEIT-LY,  ado.  By  forgery  ;  falsely  ;  fic- 
titiously. 

COUN-TER-FER'MENT,  71.  [counter  and  ferment  ] 
Ferment  opposed  to  ferment.  Addison. 

eOUN-TER-FlI'SANCE,  n.     [Fr.  contrcfaisance.] 
The  act  of  forging  ,  forgery.     [Obs.] 

COUN'TER-FOIL,      /  ?i.     That  part  of  a  tall}'  struck 

eOUN'TER-STOCK,  j  in  the  exchequer,  which  is 
kept  by  an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  who  has  lent  the  king  money  on 
tile  account,  ami  is  called  the  stock.  Bailey. 

eOUN'TER-FORT,  h.  [counter  and  fort.]  A  buttress, 
spur,  or  pillar,  serving  to  support  a  wall  or  terrace 
subject  to  bulge.  Chambers. 

€OUN'TER-GaGE,  n.  [counter  and  gage.]  In  car- 
pentry, a  method  used  to  measure  the  joints,  by  trans- 
ferring, as,  for  instance,  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to 
the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  each  other.  Owdt. 

COLTN'TER-GUaRD,  n.  [counter  and  guard.]  In  for- 
tification, a  small  rampart,  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long  faces  par- 
allel to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  making  a  salient  an- 
gle, to  preserve  the  bastion.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
different  shape,  or  differently  situated.  Encyc. 

eOUN-TER-IN'FLU-ENCE,  0.  t.  To  hinder  by  op- 
posing influence.     I7.if//r  used.]  Scott. 

€OUN-TER-IN'FLU-EN-CjED,(-m'flu-erist,)j>2).  Hin- 
dered by  opposing  influence. 

eOUN-TER-lN'FLU-EN-CING,  ppr.  Opposing  by 
opposing  influence. 

eOUN'TER-LlGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  [counter  and  tight.]  A 
fight  opposite  to  any  thing,  winch  makes  it  appear  to 
disadvantage.  Chambers. 

€0,UN-TER-MaND',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contrcmander  ;' contre 
and  niiutder,  L.  nuuido,  to  command.] 

1.  To  revoke  a  former  command  ;  or  to  give  an  or- 
der contrary  to  one  before  given,  which  annuls  a  for- 
mer command,  and  forbids  its  execution  ;  as,  to  coun- 
termand orders. 

2.  To  oppose  ;  to  contradict  the  orders  of  another 

3.  To  prohibit.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 
eOUN'TER-MAND,  n.     A  contrary  order ;  revocation 

of  a  former  order  or  command.  Shak. 

COUN-TER-MAND'ED,  pp.  Revoked  ;  annulled,  as 
an  order. 

€OUN-TER-MaND'ING,  ppr.  Revoking  a  former 
order  ;  giving  directions  contrary  to  a  former  com- 
mand. 

COUN-TER-MARCH',  v.  i.  [counter  and  march.]  To 
inarch  back. 

COUN'TER-MARCH,  n.  A  marching  back  ;  a  return- 
ing. Collier. 

2.  A  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a  battalion,  so 
as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left,  or  the  front  into  the 
rear.  Cyc. 

3.  A  change  of  measures  ;  alteration  of  conduct. 

Burnet. 
€OUN-TER-MaRCH'£D,   (-miircht,)   pp.      Marched 

back. 
COUN-TER-MaRCH'ING,  ppr.  or  71.    Marching  back. 
€OUN'TER-MARK,  «.  [counter  and  mark.]   A  second 

or  third  mark   put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to 

several  merchants,  that  it  may  not  be  opened,  but  in 

the  presence  of  all  the  owners. 
2.  The  mark  of  the  goldsmiths'  company,  to  show 

the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to  that  of  the  arti- 


their  age. 

4.  A  mark  added  to  a  medal,  a  long  time  after  it 
has  been  struck,  by  which  its  several  changes  of  val- 
ue may  be  known.  Chambers. 
€OUN -TER-MARK',  v.  t.    To  mark  the  corner  teeth 
of  a  horse  by  an  artificial  cavity,  to  disguise  his  age. 
Farrier's  Diet. 
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€OUN'TER-MTXE,  n.  [counter  and  mine'.]  In  military 
affairs,  a  well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
running  under  ground,  in  search  of  the  enemy's 
mine,  or  till  it  meets  it,  to  defeat  its  effect. 

Military  Diet. 

2.  Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction.  Sidney. 

3.  A  stratagem  or  project  to  frustrate  any  contriv- 
ance. L'Estrange. 

eOUN-TER-MIN'E',  v.  I.  To  sink  a  well  and  gallery 
in  the  earth,  in  search  of  an  enemy's  mine,  to  frus- 
trate his  designs. 

2.  To  counterwork  ;  to  frustrate  by  secret  and  op- 
posite measures. 

COUN-TER-MTN'ED,  pp.     Counterworked. 

eOUN-TER-MIN'ING,  ppr.  Sinking  a  mine  to  frus- 
trate another  mine. 

eOUN'TER-Mo-TION,  re.    [counter  and  motion.]    An 
opposite  motion  ;  a  motion  counteracting  another. 
Digby.     Collier. 

eOUN-TER-Mo'TIVE,  re.     An  opposite  motive. 

COUN-TER-MOVE',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  move  in  a  contrary 
direction,  or  in  opposition  to  another. 

COUN'TER-MOVE-MENT,  re.  A  movement  in  op- 
position to  another. 

eOUN-TER-MOV'ING,  ppr.    Moving  in  an  opposite 

eOUN'TER-MORE,   re.      [Fr.  contremur;   contre  and 


nuras,  a  wall.] 
i  raised  behind 


/dif1 


A  wall  raised  behind  another,  to  supply  its  place, 
when  a  breach  is  made. 

eOUN'TER-MORE,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  a  wall  be- 
hind  another. 

€OLIN'TER-M0R-£D,  pp  Fortified  by  a  wall  behind 
another. 

€OUN'TER-MOR-ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  by  a  wall  be- 
hind another. 

eOUN'TER-NAT'q-RAL,  a.  [counter  and  natural.] 
Contrary  to  nature.  Harvey. 

eOUN'TER-NE-C  O-TI-A'TION,  re.  [counter  and  ne- 
gotiation.] Negotiation  in  opposition  to  other  negotia- 
tion. 

eOLTN'TER-IVOISE,  n.  [counter  and  noise.]  A  noise 
or  sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound  is  over- 
powered. Calamy. 

eOUN'TER-0'P£N-ING,   re.     [counter  and  opcniiu 
An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side 
ferent  place.  Sharp. 

eOUN'TER-PACE,re.  [counter  and  pace,]  A  step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another ;  contrary  measure 
or  attempt.  Swift. 

€OUN'TER-PAL-.ED,  a.  [counter  and  pale,]  in  her- 
aldry, is  when  the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve 
pales  parted  perfesse,  the  two  colors  being  counter- 
changed,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  are  of  different 
colors.  Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-PANE,  re.     A  particular  kind  of  coverlet 
for  a  bed.     [See  Countempoint.] 
2.  One  part  of  an  indenture.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

€OUN'TER-PART,  71.  [counter  and  part.]  The  cor- 
respondent part ;  the  part  that  answers  to  another, 
as  the  two  papers  of  a  contract  or  indentures  ;  a  copy  ; 
a  duplicate.  Also,  the  part  which  fits  another,  as  the 
key  of  a  cipher.  Addison.     Johnson. 

2.  In  music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  another;  as, 
the  base  is  the  counterpart  to  the  treble. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

COUN-TER-PAS'SANT,  a.  [coHiir.fr  and  passant,]  in 
heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  in  a  coat  of  arms  are  rep- 
resented as  going  contrary  ways.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-PE -TP'TION,  (-pe-tish'un,)  re.  A  pe- 
tition  in   opposition   to  another.  Clarendon. 

COUN'TER-PLeA,  re.  [counter  and  pica.]  In  lam,  a 
replication  to  a  plea,  or  request.  Cowcl. 

GOUN-TER-PLOT',  v.  t.  [counter  and  plot.]  To  op- 
pose one  plot  to  another  ;  to  attempt  to  frustrate  strat- 
agem by  stratagem. 

€OUN'TER-PLOT,  re.  A  plot  or  artifice  opposed  to 
another.  L'Estrange. 

€OUN-TER-PLOT'TING,  re.  A  plotting  in  opposition 
to  a  stratagem. 

COUN'TER-POINT,  re.  [Fr.  contrepointe  ;  Arm.  con- 
treppentenn  ;  It.  couteapjiunto  ;  contre  and  point,] 

1.  A  coverlet ;  a  cover  for  a  bed,  stitched  or  woven 
in  squares.  It  has  been  corrupted  into  Counter- 
pane. 

2.  In  music,  counterpoint  is  when  the  musical  char- 
acters by  which  the  notes  in  each  part  are  signified, 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  each  with  respect  to 
each,  as  to  show  how  the  parts  answer  one  to  an- 
other. Encyc.     Buxby. 

The  term  is  now  synonymous  with  harmony,  and 
nearly  so  with  composition,  P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  opposite  point.  Sandys. 
COTJN'TER-POISE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  contrepescr ;  It.  contrap- 

pesare;  Sp.  e.ontrupcsnr :  contre,  contra,  and  peser,  pe- 
sar,  to  weigh.     See  Poise.] 

1.  To  counterbalance  ;  to  weigh  against  with  equal 
weight;  to  be  equiponderant  to;  to  equal  in  weight. 

The   force  ami  Jisl.ua--'  el    \v- it^lita  cok.-iO  rpoising  each   other, 

ought  to  be  reciprocal.  Digby. 

The  heaviness  of  bodies   must  be  coxinUrjioised   Ly   u   plummet 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ;  to 
balance.     The  wisdom  of  the  senate  may  be  able  to 
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counterpoise    the    rash    impetuosity  of  a  democratic 

COUN'TER-POISE,  re.     [Fr.  contrepoids :  It.  conpap- 
peso ;  Sp.  ctrnfra/jevo.] 

1.  Equal  weight  acting  in  opposition  to  something; 
equiponderance  ;  a  weight  sullicienl  to  balance  anoth- 
er ill  tile  opposite  scale  ;  equal  balance.         Milton. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force  acting  in  opposition  ;  a 
force  sufficient  to  balance  another  force  ;  equipol- 
lence. 

The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility 


3.  In  the  manege,  a  position  of  the  rider  in  which 
his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat,  not  inclined 
more  tootle  side  than  the  other.  Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-POIS-ED,  pp.  Balanced  by  an  equivalent 
opposing  weight,  or  by  equal  power. 

COUN'TER-POIS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Balancing  by  equal 
weight  in  the  opposite  settle,  or  by  equal  power. 

€0UN'TER-POl-S0N,  f-poi'zn,)  n.  [counter  and  poi- 
son.'] One  poison  lhat  destroys  the  effect  of  another; 
an  antidote ;  a  medicine  that  obviates  the  effects  of 
poison.  Arbuthnot. 

COUN'TER-PRAC-TICE,  n.  Practice  in  opposition 
to  another. 

GOUN'TER-PRESS-URE,  n.  [counter  and  pressure.] 
opposing  nivalin- ;  a  force  or  pressure  that  acts  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Blackmore. 

COUN'TEK-PROJ-ECT,  re.  [counter  and  project.]  A 
project,  scheme,  or  proposal,  of  one  party,  given  in 
opposition  to  another,  before  given  by  the  other  par- 
ty ;  as  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Sicnft. 

COUN'TER-PROOF,  «.  [counter  and  proof.]  In  en- 
graving, a  print  taken  off  from  another  fresh  printed 


COUN'TER-PROVE,  v.  t.  [counter  and  prove.]  To 
take  off  a  design  in  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  by- 
passing it  through  a  rolling  press  with  another  piece 
of  paper,  both  being  moistened  with  a  sponge. 

Chambers. 

COUN'TER-PROV-ED,  pp.     See  the  verb. 

COUN'TEU-l'KOY-iX.:,  ppr.    Bee  the  verb. 

GOUN-TER-REV-O-LO'TION,  re.  A  revolution  op- 
posed to  a  former  one,  and  restoring  a  former  state 
of  things. 

€OUN'TER-REV-O-L0'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  counter-revolution. 

COUN'TER-REV-O-LO'TION-IST,  n.    One  engaged 
■revolt 


€OIJN'TER-R0LL,  re.     [counter  and  roll.]     Inlaw 

of  thi       - 

inquests,  &c.  Bailey. 


counterpart 


rolls,  relating 


2.  As  a  verb,  this  word  is  contracted  into  Co 
which  see. 
eOUN-TER-RoL'MENT,  n.  A  counter  account.  [See 

COUN-TER-SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [Fr.  contre  and  suillir,  to 
leap.] 

In  heraldry,  is  when  two  beasts  are  borne  in  a 
coat,  leaping  from  each  other.  Bailey. 

COUN'TER-SCARP,  ?i.  [Fr.  contrescarpe. ;  It.  contra- 
scarpa;  Sp.  contrae^eorpo  ;  contre  and  escarpe,  Scarpa, 
escarpa,  a  slope,  from  the  root  of  carve.] 

In  fortification,  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of  the 
ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth  of  the  cov- 
ered way  ;  but  it  often  signifies  the  whole  covered 
way,  with  its  parapet  and  glacis  ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
the' enemy  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counter- 
scarp. Harris.     Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-SCUF-FLE,re.    Opposite  scuffle  ;  contest. 

COUNTER-SEAL,  o.U    To  seal  with  another.    Soak. 

COUN'TER-SeAL-.ED,  pp.     Sealed  with  another. 

COUN'TER-SeAL-ING,  ppr.     Healing  with  another. 

COUN'TER-SE-CORE',  v.  t.  [counter  and  secure.] 
To  secure  one  who  has  given  security. 

COIIN'TER-SE-Cu'RI-TY,  n.  Security  given  to  one 
who  has  entered  into  bonds  or  become  surety  for 

COUN'TER-SENSE,  n.     Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 

COUN'TER-SIGN,  (-sine,)  v.  t.  [counter  and  sign.] 
Literally,  to  sign  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  instrument 
or  writing  ;  hence,  to  sign,  as  secretary  or  other  sub- 
ordinate officer,  a  writing  signed  by  a  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  the  authenticity* of  the  writing. 
Thus  charters  signed  by  a  king  are  countersigned  by 
a  secretary.  Bank  notes,  signed  by  the  president, 
are  countersigned,  by  the  cashier. 

COUN'TER-SIGN,  it.  A  private  signal,  word,  or 
phrase,  given  to  soldiers  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let 
no  man  pass  unless  he  first  names  that  sign  ;  a  mili- 
tary watchword.  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign. 
2.  The  signature  of  a  secretary  or  other  subordi- 
nate officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  the  principal  oi 
superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity. 

€OUN'TER-SIG-NAL,  n.  A  signal  to  answer  or  cor- 
respond to  another  ;  a  naval  terra. 

COUN'TER-SIO'NA-TU.RE,  «.  The  name  of  a  sec- 
retary or  other  subordinate  officer  countersigned  tt 
a  writing. 

Below  the  imperial  nam--  i.,  .ajuiinouly  a  counter-signature  o[  ont 
of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Tooke. 

€OUN'TER-SIGN-.ED,  pp.  Signed  by  a  secretary  or 
other  subordinate  officer. 


fc!lI\\"TI',H-SI<;,\'   I.N'G,  ppi 
re  of  a  subordinate  uftice 


Attesting  by  the  sign 
I  depressit 


GOUN'TER-SINK,  v.  t.     To  drill  a  c 

ood  or  metal,  as  in  a  hole  for  a  screw. 
eOUN'TER-SINK,  n.     A  drill  or  bracebit  for 

eOUN'TER-SINK-ING,  ppr.     See  the  verb. 
eOUNTEll-STAT'UTE,  «.     A   contrary  statute   or 

ordinance.  Milton. 

GOUN'TER-STRoKE,  re.    A  contrary  stroke  ;  a  stroke 

returned.  Spenser. 

COUN'TER-SIJNK,  pp.     See  the  verb. 
€OUN-TER-SCRE'TY,   n.      A   counter-bond,    or    a 

surety  to  secure  one  that  has  given  security. 
COUN'TER-SWAY,  re.     Contrary  sway  ;  opposite  in- 

Millon. 
€OUN'TER-TAL-LY,  re.     A  tally  corresponding   to 

COUN'TER-TASTE,  re.     [counter  and  taste.]     Oppo- 
te  or  false  taste.  Sheustone. 

COUN-TER-TEN'OR,  ,  re.      [counter  and   tenor.]     In 

COUN'TER,  j       musk,  one   of  the    middle 

parts,  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble;  high  tenor. 

COUN'TER-TIJDE,  re.  [counter  and  tide.]  Contrary 
tide.  Dryden. 

COUN'TER-TIME,  n.  [counter  and  time.]  In  the 
manege,  the  defense  or  resistance  of  a  horse,  that  in- 
terrupts his  cadence  and  the  measure  pf  his  manege, 
occasioned  by  a  bad  horseman,  or  the  bad  temper  of 
the  horse.  Encyc, 

2.  Resistance  ;  opposition.  Dryden. 

€OUN'TER-TURN,  n.  The  height  of  a  play  which 
puts  an  end  to  expectation.  Dryden. 

COUN-TER-VAIL',  ».  t.  [counter  and  L.  valeo,  to 
avail  or  be  strong.] 

To  act  against  with  equal  force  or  power ;  to 
equal ;  to  act  with  equivalent  effect  against  any 
thing  ;  to  balance  ;  to  compensate  ;  as,  the  profit  wiil 
hardly  countervail  the  inconveniences. 

Although  rbe  i-iieiuv  cnuM  iml  reu/U. a  ea:;1  Ue  kind's  dauiuja-.  — 
Eslli.  vii. 

COGN'TER-VAIL,  re.      Equal   weight    or  strength  ; 

power  or  value    sufficient   to   obviate   any   effect ; 

equal  weight  or  value  ;   compensation  ;   requital. 
Spenser.     South. 
COUN-TER-VAIL'ED,  pp.     Acted  against  with  equal 

force  or  power  ;  balanced;  compensated. 
COUN-TER-VAIL' ING,  ppr.   or   a.      Opposing  with 

equal  strength   or  value ;    balancing ;    obviating   in 

effect. 
COUN'TER-VIEW,(-vu,)re.     [counter  mi  mem.]    An 

opposite  or  opposing  view  ;  opposition  ;  a  posture  in 

which  two  persons  front  each  •  ther.  Milton. 

2.  Contrast ;   a  position  in  which  two  dissimilar 

things  illustrate  each  other  by  opposition.        Swift. 
COUN'TER-VoTE,  v.  t.     To  vote  in  opposition  ;  to 

outvote.  Scott. 

eOUN'TER-WEIGH,(-wa,)c.  I.     [See  Weigh.]     To 

weigh  against ;  n.  counterbalance.  Mscluim. 

eOUN'TER-WHEEL,  v.  t.     To  cause  to  wheel  in  an 

opposite  direction. 
COUN'TER-WHEEL-ING,  ppr.     Causing  to  move  in 

an  opposite  direction. 
eOUN'TER-WTND,  re.     Contrary  wind. 
COUN-TER-VVORK',  (-wurk,)i>.t.    [See  Work.]    To 

work  in  opposition  to  ;  to  counteract ;  to  hinder  any 

effect  by  contrary  operations. 

Thai  couniinrorl-s  <  icli  ("lly  and  caprice.  Pope. 

eOTJN-TER-WORK'ING,  ppr.    Working  in  opposi- 
tion ;  counteracting. 
eOU.N-TER-WROUGHT',(-rawt,)j)p.   Counteracted; 

opposed  by  contrary  action. 
COUNT'ESS,  re.     [Fr.  comtesse;  It.  contessa;  Sp.  con- 

desa.     See  Count.J 

The  consort  of  an  earl  or  count. 
COUNT'ING,  ppr.     Numbering;  reckoning. 
€OUNT'ING-HOUSE,  In.      [See  Count,  the  verb.] 
COUNT'ING-ROOM,    j      The  house  or  room  appro- 

p-Hteri  by  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  to 

the  business  of  keeping  their  books,  accounts,  letters, 

and  papers. 
COUNT'ING,  re.    The  act  of  computing  or  reckoning. 
COUNT'LESS,  a.     [count  and  less.]     That  which  can 

"rjt  be  counted  ;  not  havim.'  tin-  number  ascertained, 

nor  ascertainable  ;  innumerable.     The  sands  of  the 

sea-shore  are  countless. 
eOr"N'TR[-FI-Z.:D,  (kun'tre-flde,)  a.     Rustic;  rural; 

having  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  country. 
Todd,     Rich.  Diet. 
COUN'TRY,  (kun'try,)  n.     [The  correct  orthography 

would  be  Contrv,  Fr.  contree,  It.  contraila,  contracted 

from   L.  conterra,  con  and    terra,  land  adjacent  to  a 

city.     Hence,  the  citizens  say,  "  Let  us  go  into  the 

country."  The  Latin  has  conterraneas,  a  countryman.] 

1.  Properly,  the  land  lying  about  or  near  a  city; 
the  territory  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city.  Our 
friend  has  a  seat  in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from 
town.     See  Mark  v.     Lulce  viii.     Hence. 

2.  The  whole  territory  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  as 
'  to  city.    We  say,  "  The  gentleman  has 
untry,"  at  any  distance  from  town  indefinitely. 

Hence, 

3.  Any  tract  of  land,  or  inhabited  land ;  any 


gion,  as  distinguished  from  other  regions;  a  king- 
dom, state,  or  lesser  district.  We  speak  of  a>'  .he 
countries  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

And  Ihey  came  into  Clio  country  of  Moab.  —  Ruth  i. 

4.  The  kingdom,  state,  or  territory,  in  which  one 
is  born  ;  the  land  of  nativity  ;  or  the  particular  dis- 
trict indefinitely  in  which  one  is  born.  America  is 
my  country,  or  England  is  my  country. 

Laban   said,    It   must  not   be  so  done   in  our  country. — Geo. 

5.  The  region  in  which  one  resides. 

He  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  as   in  a  foreign  country.  — 
Heb.  xi. 

6.  Land,  as  opposed  to  water ;  or  inhabited  territory. 
The  shipmeii  deemed  thai  lliey  drew  near  to  some  country.  — 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  a  region. 

8.  A  place  of  residence ;  a  region  of  permanent 
habitation. 

Tli'-V  declare  ]  laiulv  tli.it  III'  V  s<-'  k  a  country.  —  Heb.  if. 
They  desire  a  belt,  r  country,' that  is,  a  heavenly.  — Heb.  xi. 

9.  In  law,  a  jury  or  jurors ;  as,  trial  by  the  coun- 
try, per  pais. 

COUN'TRY,  (kun'try,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  country 
or  territory  at  a  distance  from  a  city  ;  rural ;  rustic  ; 
as,  a  country  town  ;  a  country  seat ;  a  country  squire  ; 
a  country  life  ;  the  country  party,  as  opposed  to  city 
party. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  one's  own  country. 

He  spoke  in  Ins  country  language.  Maccabees. 

3.  Rude  ;  ignorant.  Dryden. 
COUN'TRY  DANCE,  n.    [Fr.  contre  danse.]     A  dan<-e 

in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other   in   lines.    OrigintUly  and    properly,  Contra- 

CCUN'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  bom  in  the  same  country 
with  another.  This  man  is  my  countryman.  See  2 
Cor.  xi.  26. 

2.  One  wiio  dwells  in  the  country,  ns  opposed  to  a 
citizen  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  farmer  or  husbandman  ;  a  man 
of  plain,  unpolished  manners. 

3.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  region.  What 
countri/man  is  lie? 

COUN'TRY  SEAT,  re.  A  dwelling  in  the  counWy 
used  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  city. 

COUNT'-WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  in  a  clock  which 
moves  round  ami  causes  it  to  strike. 

COUN'TY,  7i.  [Fr.  compte;  Sp.  condado;  It.  contia; 
L.  comitatus.     See  Count.] 

1.  Originally,  an  earldom  ;  the  district  or  territory 
of  a  count  or  earl.  Now,  a  circuit  or  particular 
portion  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  territory,  for  certain  purposes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  is  called  also  a  shire. 
[See  Shire.]  Each  county  has  its  sheriff  and  its 
court,  with  other  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
England  there  are  fifty-two  counties,  and  in  each  is 
a  lord-lieutenant,  who  has  command  of  the  militia. 
The  several  States  of  America  are  divided  by  law 
into  counties,  in  each  qf  which  is  a  county  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  eacli  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  holds  stated  sessions. 

2.  A  count  ;  an  earl  or  lord.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

County  palatine,  in  England,  is  a  county  distin- 
guished by  particular  privileges  ;  so  called  apalatio,  the 
palace,  because  the  owner  had  originally  royal  power* 
or  the  same  powers,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
as  the  king  had  in  his  palace  ;  but  their  powers  are 
now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine,  in  England, 
are  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

County  corporate,  is  a  county  invested  with  partic- 
ular privileges  hv  charter  or  royal  grant,  as  Lon- 
don. York,  Bristol.  &c. 

COUN'TY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  countv  ;  as,  county  court. 

COUN'TY  COURT,  7i.  A  court  whose  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  a  county,  and  whose  powers,  in  America, 
depend  on  statutes.  In  England,  it  is  incident  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff. 

COUN'TY  TOWN,  re.  That  town  where  the  various 
courts  of  a  county  are  held.  In  the  Western  States,  it 
is  improperly  called  a  county  scat, 

COUP  DE  f?^AC£',(koo-de-gras',)  [Fr.]  Literally,  the 
stroke  of  mercy  by  which  tin  executioner  ends  the 
sufferings  of  one  on  the  rack,  &c,  by  death.  Hence,  a 
decisive,  finishing  stroke  ;  a  finisher. 

COUP  DE  MJH.W,  (koo-de-mang',)  [Fr.]  An  in- 
stantaneous and  uue^pei  ted  attack  or  enterprise. 

COUP  .D'CE/Z.,(kuo-dale',)  [Fr.]  Slight  view  ;  glance 
of  the  eye. 

COUP  D'E-TAT,  (koo-da-fi',)  [Fr.]  A  sudden,  de- 
cisive blow,  in  politics  ;  a  stroke  of  policy. 

COUP  DE  SO-LEIL',  (koo-de-so-lale',)  [Fr.]  A  stroke 
of  the  sun. 

COUPE1,  (koo-pa',)  n.  The  front  apartment  of  a 
French  diligence 

COU-PEE',  (koo-pee',)  re.     [Fr.  emtper,  to  cut.] 

A  motion  in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent, 
and  suspended  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  other 
a  motion  is  made  forward.  Chambers. 
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COUP'LE,  (kup'pl) 


cou 


[Fr.  couple;  L.  cupula;  It.  Sp. 
id.;  Arm.  rouble;  D.  koppel;  G.kuppcl;  Sw.koppel; 
Dan.  kubbel ;  Heb.  ^DS  ;  Ch.  id.,  and  hsp,  to  double 
or  fold  ;  Syr.  id. ;  Sain.,  to  shut.] 

1.  Two  of  tlR'  sams;  species  or  kind,  and  near  in 
place,  or  considered  together  ;  as,  a  couple  of  men  ;  a 
couple  of  oranges.  I  have  planted  ;icoupleof  cherry- 
trees.  We  can  not  call  a  horse  and  an  ox  a  couple, 
unless  we  add  a  generic  term.  Of  a  horse  and  ox 
feeding  in  a  pasture,  we  should  say,  a  couple  of  ani- 
mals. Among  huntsmen  and  soldiers,  brace  is  used 
for  couple  ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks  ;  a  brace  of  pistols. 
Couple  differs  from  pair,  which  implies,  strictly,  not 
only  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  likeness,  equality, 
or  customary  association.  A  pair  is  a  couple,  but  a 
couple  may  or  may  not  he  a  pair. 

2.  Two  things  of  any  kind  connected  or  linked  to- 
gether. 

3.  A  male  and  female  connected  by  marriage,  be- 
trothed, or  allied;    as,  a   married   couple;  a  young 

4.  That  which  links  or  connects  two  things  togeth- 
er ;  a  chain. 

COUP'LE,  (kup'pl,)  v.  U  [Fr.  coupler ;  L.  copula  ;  Sp. 
cupular;  It.  copulare.] 

1.  To  link,  chain,  or  connect  one  thing  with  an- 
other ;  to  sew  or  fasten  together. 

Thou  shalt  couple  the  curtains  with  hooks.  —  Ex.  xxvi. 

2.  To  marry ;  to  wed ;  to  unite,  as  husband  and  wife. 
COUP'LE,  i).  i.     To  embrace,  as  the  sexes.    Drydcn. 
COUP'UED,  (kup'pld)  pp.  or  a.  United,  as  two  things ; 

linked ;  married. 

Coupled  columns;  in  architecture,  columns  arranged 
in  pairs  half  a  diameter  apart. 

COUP'LE-BEG-GAR,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 

COUP'LE-MENT,  (kup'pl-ment,)  n.     Union.   Spenser. 

COUP'LET,  (kup'let,)  n.  [Fr.]  Two  verses ;  a  pair 
of  rhymes 

2.  A  division  of  a  hymn  or  ode,  in  which  an  equal 
number  or  equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 
part,  called  a  strophe. 

3.  A  pair  ;  as,  a  couplet  of  doves.     [Not  used.] 
COUP'LING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  couples;   fastening  or 

connecting  together  ;  embracing. 

COUP'LING,  n.     That  which  couples  or  connects,  as 
a  hook,  chain,  or  bar  ;  as,  the  coupling  of  a  railroad 
car.    2  Ckrnn.  xxxiv. 
2.  The  act  of  coupling. 

COUP'LING-BOX,  (kup'pling-hox,)  n.*  In  machinery, 

something   that   permanently   connects   two  shafts; 

usually,  a  tube  or  strong  cylinder  embracing  the  end 

of  each  shaft,  with  a  pin  or  bolt  passed  through  each. 

Hcbert. 

COUP'LING-PIN,  n.  A  pin  used  for  coupling  or  join- 
ing together  railroad  cars  and  other  machinery. 

COU-PON',  (koo-pong',)  ».  [Fr.]  An  interest  cer- 
tificate, printed  tit  the  bottom  of  transferable  bonds, 
(state,  railroad,  &c.,)  given  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  are  as  many  of  these  certificates  as  there  are 
payments  of  interest  to  be  made.  At  each  time  of 
payment  one  is  cut.  off,  and  presented  for  payment. 
Hence   its  name,  coupon,  or  cut  off. 

COUR'AGE,  (kur'raj)  n.+  [Fr.,  from  creur,  L.  cor,  the 
heart ;  Arm.  couraich ;  Sp.  corage ;  Port,  coragern ;  It. 
coraggio.] 

Bravery;  intrepidity;  that  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  men  to  encounter  danger  and  difficulties  with 
firmness,  or  without  fear  or  depression  of  spirits  ; 
valor  ;  boldness  ;  resolution.  It  is  a  constituent  part 
of  fortitude  ,-  but  fortitude  implies  patience  to  bear 
continued  suffering. 
Courage  that  grows  from 
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COUR-A'GEOUS,  (kitr-ra'jus,)  a.  t  Brave  ;  bold  ;  dar- 
ing ;  intrepid;  hardy  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
dangers  ;  adventurous  ;  enterprising. 

Be-  thou  strong  and  courageous. — Josh.  i. 

COUR-A'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  With  courage;  bravely; 
boldly  ;  stoutly. 

COUR-A'GEOUS-NESS,  n.  Courage;  boldness  ;  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity  ;  spirit ;  valor. 

8BgSSb>     [Fr~,,  running 

1.  A  piece  of  music  in  triple  time  ;  also,  a  kind  of 
dance,  consisting  of  a  time,  a  step,  a  balance,  and  a 
coupee.  Encyc. 

2.  A  title  of  a  newspaper,  so  called  from  its  rapid 
circulation. 

COU-RAP',  n.  A  distemper  in  the  East  Indies  ;  a  kind 
of  herpes  or  itch  in  the  armpits,  groin,  breast,  and 
face.  Encyc. 

COURB,  v.  i.     [Fr.  courocr.j 
To  bend.     [Not  in  use.] 

COURB,  a.     Crooked.     [Not  in use.] 

COUR'BA-RIL,  n.  Anime,  a  resinous  substance  which 
flows  from  the  llymenjea,  a  tree  of  South  America  ; 
used  for  varnishing.  Fnurcray 

COU'RI-ER,  (koo're-er,)  n.     [Fr.  courier,  from  courir, 


I  e\prss  for  conveying 
on  public  business, 
ewspaper. 

•rse  :    Sn.    c.ursn  :     It.   enrs 


or  dispatches,  usual!; 

2.  The  name  of  a  : 

COURSE,  vi.     [Fr.   cc 

cursa;  from  L.  cartas,  from  curro,  to  run,  W.  gyru, 
Eng.  hurry.     See  Class  Gr,  No.  7,  15,  32,  34.J 

1.  In  its  general  sense,  a  passing;  a  moving,  or 
motion  forward,  in  a  direct  or  curving  line  ;  applica- 
ble to  any  body  or  substance,  solid  or  fluid. 

Applied,  to  animals,  a  running,  or  walking  ;  a  race  ; 
a  career;  a  passing,  or  passage",  with  any  degree  of 
swiftness  indefinitely. 

Applied  to  fluids,  a  flowing,  as  in  a  stream  in  any 
direction  ;  as,  a  straight  course,  or  winding  course. 
It  is  applied  to  water  or  other  liquids,  to  air  or  wind, 
and  to  light,  in  the  sense  of  motion  or  passing. 

Applied  to  solid  bodies,  it  signifies  motion  or  pass- 
ing ;  as,  the  course  of  a  rolling  stone  ;  the  course  of  a 
carriage  ;  the  course  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Applied  to  navigation,  it  signifies  a  passing  or  mo- 
tion on  water,  or  in  balloons  in  air;  a  voyage. 

2.  The  direction  of  motion  ;  line  of  advancing ; 
point  of  compass,  in  which  motion  is  directed  ;  as, 
what  course  shall  the  pilot  steer?  In  technical  lan- 
guage, the  angle  contained  between  the  nearest  me- 
ridian and  that  point  of  compass  on  which  a  ship 
sails  in  any  direction.  Mar.  Diet 

3.  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

4.  A  passing  or  process  ;  the  progress  of  any  thing  ; 
-as,  the  course  of  an  argument,  or  of  a  debate  ;  a 
course  of  thought  or  reflection. 

5.  Order  of  proceeding  or  of  passing  from  an  an- 
cestor to  an  heir;  as,  the  course  of  descent  in  in- 
heritance. 

6.  Order  ;  turn  ;  class  ;  succession  of  one  to  an- 
other in  office  or  duty. 

Solomon  appoininl  lli''  courses  of  the  priests.  — 2  Chron.  viii. 

7.  Stated  and  orderly  method  of  proceeding  ;  usual 
manner.  He  obtained  redress  in  due  course  of  law. 
Leave  Nature  to  her  course. 

8.  Series  of  successive  and  methodical  procedure; 
a  train  of  acts  or  applications  ;  as,  a  course  of  med- 
icine administered. 

9.  A  methodical  series,  applied  to  the  arts  or  sci- 
ences; a  systemized  order  of  principles  in  arts  or 
sciences,  for  illustration  or  instruction.  We  say, 
the  author  has  completed  a  course  of  principles  or  of 
lectures  in  philosophy.  Also,  the  order  pursued  by 
a  student ;  as,  he  has  completed  a  course  of  studies 
in  law  or  physics. 

10.  Manner  of  proceeding  ;  way  of  life  01  conduct; 
deportment ;  series  of  actions. 

That  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy.  —  Acts  xx. 

11.  Line  of  conduct;  manner  of  proceeding;  as, 
we  know  not  what  course  to  pursue. 

12.  Natural  bent ;  propensity  ;  uncontrolled  will. 
Let  not  a  perverse  child  take  his  own  course. 

13.  Tilt ;  act  of  running  in  the  lists. 

14.  Orderly  structure  ;  system. 

The  tongue  setteth  on  tire  the  course  of  nature.  —  James  iii. 

15.  Any  regular  series.  In  architecture,  a  contin- 
ued range  of  stones,  level  or  of  the  same  hight 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  not 
interrupted  by  any  aperture.     A  laying  of  bricks,  &c. 

16.  The  dishes  set  on  table  at  one  time ;  service 

17.  Regularity  ;  order ;  regular  succession  ;  as,  let 
the  classes  follow  in  course. 

18.  Empty  form  ;  as,  compliments  are  often  words 
of  course. 

Of  course;  by  consequence;  in  regular  or  natural 
order;  in  the  common  manner  of  proceeding;  with- 
out special  direction  or  provision.  This  effect  will 
follow  of  course.  If  the  defendant  resides  not  in  the 
State,  the  cause  is  continued  of  course. 
eoURSE,  v.  t.     To  hunt ;  to  pursue  ;  to  chase. 

We  coursed  hire  at  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  run  ;  to  force  to  move  with  speed. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over.  The  blood  courses  the 
winding  arteries.  The  bounding  steed  courses  the 
dusty  plain. 

COURSE,  v.  i.    To  run  ;  to  move  with  speed ;  to  run 
or  move  about ;  as,  the  blood  courses.  Shak. 

COURS'M),  (korst,)  pp.     Hunted  ;  chased  ;  pursued  ; 

caused  to  run. 
CoURS'ER,   n.    A  swift  horse;    a  runner;    a  war 

horse  ;  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry.  Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  One  who  hunts  ;  one  who  pursues  the  sport  of 
coursing  hares.  Johnson. 

3.  An  order  of  birds  which  have  short  wings,  and 
move  chiefly  by  running,  as  the  ostrich,  dodo,  and 
cassowary.  Kirby. 

4.  A  disputant.     [Not  in  use.]  Wood, 
CoURS'ES,  n.  pi.     In  a  ship,  the  principal  sails,  as  the 

main-sail,    fore-sail,   antl    mizzen :    sometimes    the 

name  is  given  to  the  stay-sails  on  the  lower  masts  ; 

also  to  the  main  stav-sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners. 

Mar.  Diet, 

menstrual  flux. 


COU 

COURS'EY,  n.     Part  of  the  hatches  in  a  galley. 

Shenoood. 
COURS'ING, /nrr.     Hunting  ;  chasing  ;  running;  flow- 

nig;  compelling  to  run. 
CoURS'ING,  n.     The  act  or  sport  of  chasing  and  hunt- 


Cf>i  Iff, 
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curt ;  Fr.  cour  ;  Arm.  court ;  It. 
Port,  corte ;  L.  curia ;  Ir.  cuirt. 
The  primary  sense  am!  ?pplication  are  not  perfectly 
obvious.  Most  probably  the  word  is  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  go  round,  to  collect.     W.  cwr,  a 


bind.  Hence  applied  to  a  yard  or  inclosure.  See 
Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34.  It  may  possibly  be  allied  to 
yard,  Goth,  gards ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  cut  off  or  separate,  and  primarily  sig- 
nify the  fence  that  cuts  off  or  excludes  access.  The 
former  is  most  probable.] 

1.  An  uncovt  red  area  before  or  behind  a  house,  or 
in  its  center,  and  in  the  latter  case  usually  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  buildings;  in  popular  language, 
a  court-yard.  Qwilt. 

2.  A  space  inclosed  by  houses,  broader  than  a 
street ;  or  a  space  forming  a  kind  of  recess  from  a 
public  street. 

3.  A  palace  ;  the  place  of  residence  of  a  king  or 
sovereign  prince.  Europe. 

4.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered. 

Aueroury. 

5.  Persons  who  compose  the  retinue  or  council  of 
a  king  or  emperor.  Temple. 

6.  The  persons  or  judges  assembled  for  hearing 
and  deciding  causes,  civil,  criminal,  military,  naval, 
or  ecclesiastical  ;  as,  a  court  of  law ;  a  court  of 
chancery;  a  court  martial  ;  a  court  of  admiralty;  an 
ecclesiastical  court ;  court  baron,  &.C.     Hence, 

7.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesias- 
tical. 

8.  The  art  of  pleasing ;  the  art  of  insinuation ; 
civility;  flattery;  address  to  gain  favor.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  make  court,  to  attempt  to  please  by  flattery 

9.  In  Scripture,  an  inclosed  part  of  the  entrance 
into  a  palace  or  house.  The  tabernacle  had  one 
court ;  the  temple,  three.  The  first  was  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles;  the  second,  the  court  of  Israel,  in 
which  the  people  worshiped  ;  the  third  was  the 
court  of  the  priests,  where  the  priests  and  Levites 
exercised  their  ministry.  Hence,  places  of  public 
worship  are  called  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 

10.  In  the  United  Stales,  a  legislature  consisting  of 
two  houses;  as,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  original  constitution  of  Connecticut  established 
a   General  Court  in  1639.  B.  Trumbull. 

11.  A  session  of  the  legislature. 

COURT,  v.  t.     In  a  general   sense,  to  flatter ;  to  en- 
deavor to  please  by  civilities  and  address;  a  use  of 
the  word  tlcrircd  from  the  manners  if  a  court. 
2.  To  woo  ;  to  solicit  for  marriage. 

A  thousand  cowt  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.  Pope. 


seek  ;  as,  to  court  commendation  or  applause. 

COURT,  v.  i.  To  act  the  courtier;  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  court. 

COURT-BAR'ON,  n.  A  baron's  court ;  a  court  inci- 
dent to  a  manor.  Blackstone. 

COURT'-BRED,  a.     [Sec  Breed.]     Bred  at  court. 

eoURT'-BREED-ING,  n.    Education  at  a  court. 

Milton. 

CoURT'-BUB-BLE,  n.     The  trifle  of  a  court.    Beaum. 

COURT'-CHAP'LAIN,  n,    A  chaplain  to  a  king  or 

COURT'-CUP'BOARD,  n.  The  sideboard  of  ancient 
days.  Shak. 

CoURT'-DA  V,  n.  A  day  in  which  a  court  sits  to  ad- 
minister justice. 

COURT'-DRESS,  n.  A  dress  suitable  for  an  appear 
ance  at  court  or  levee. 

COURT'-DRESS-ER,  n.     A  flatterer.  Locke. 

COURT'-FASH-ION,  n.    The  fashion  of  a  court. 

Fuller. 

COURT-Fa'VOK,  n.  A  favor  or  benefit  bestowed  by 
a  court  or  prince.  U Estrange. 

CoURT'-HAND,  n.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing 
used  in  records  and  judirial  proceedings.  Shak. 

COURT'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  established 
courts  are  held,  or  a  house  appropriated  to  courts 
and  public  meetings.  America. 

CoURT'-LA-DY,  n.    A  lady  who  attends  or  is  con- 

COURT'-LEET,  n.  A  court  of  record  held  once  a 
year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  be- 
fore tin;  steward  of  the  leet.  Blacltstone. 

COURT'-MAR'TIAL,  n.  ;  pi,  Courts-Martial.  A 
court  consisting  of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the 
trial  of  offenses  of  a  military  or  naval  character. 

CoURT'-PLAS-TER,  n.  Sticking-plaster  made  of 
silk,  with  some  adhesive  substance,  commonly  gum 
benzoin,  on  one  side.  Vre. 
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ColIRT'-YARD,    n.     A  court  or  inclosure  round   a 
CoURT'ED,  pp.    Flattered;  wooed;  solicited  in  mar- 


tois  ;  It.  cortese  ;  Sp.  coriea.} 

1.  Polite  ;  well-bred  ;  being  of  elegant   manners  ; 
civil;  obliging;  condescending  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Polite  ;   civil ;    graceful ;  elegant ;  complaisant ; 

opplird  to  manners,  8(C 

COURT'E-OUS-LY,   adv.      In  a  courteous  manner; 

with  obliging  civility  and  condescension  ;  complai- 

santlv. 
COURT'E-OUS-NESS,  re.     Civility  of  manners;  obli- 


marriage.  Sherwood. 

€OURT'E-SAN,  (kurt'e-zan,)  re.    [Fr.  courtisane ;  Sp. 

cortesu.no. ;  from  court] 

A  prostitute  ;  a  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for 

hire,  especially  to  men  of  rank. 
€OURT'E-SY,  (kurt'e-sy,)  n.     [Fr.  courtoisie ;  Sp.  It. 

cortesia ;   Port,  cnrteiia ;  from  Fr.  courtois,  Sp.  cortes, 

courteous,  from  court..] 

1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of  manners  ;  especially, 
politeness  connected  with  kindness;  civility;  com- 
plaisance ;  a?,  tile  gentleman  shows  great  courtesy  to 
strangers  ;  be  treats  Ins  friends  with  great  courtesy. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect;  an  act  of  kindness 
or  favor  performed  with  politeness.    Shak.     Bacon. 

3.  A  favor  ;  as,  to  hold  upon  courtesy,  that  is,  not 
of  right,  but  by  indulgence. 

Tenure  bo  coortrsii,<n-  atrtesy,  is  where  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
has  by  her  issue  born  alive  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting her  estate  ;  in  this  case,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  cur- 
tesy. Blaclcstone. 

COURTE'SY,  (kurt'sy,)  re.t  The  act  of  civility,  re- 
spect, or  reverence,  performed  by  a  woman  ;  a  fall  or 
inclination  of  the  body,  corresponding  in  design  to 
the  bow  of  a  gentleman.  Liryden. 

COURTE'SY,  (kurt'sy,)  v.  i.  To  perform  an  act  of 
civility,  respect,  or  reverence,  as  a  woman. 

Note.  —  This  word  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
other  sex  ;  but  is  now  used  only  of  the  acts  of  rever- 
ence or  civility  performed  by  women. 

COURT'E-SY, v.  U    To  treat  with  civility.     [JSTot  in 

COURTE'SY-ING,  (kurt'sy-ing,)  ppr.    Making  an  act 

of  civility  or  respect,  as  females. 
COURT'IER,  (kort'yur,)  n.    [from  court.]    A  man  who 
attends  or  frequents  the  courts  of  princes. 

Bacon.     Drydcn. 
2    One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favor  of  another ; 
one  who  Hatters  to  please  ;  one  who  possesses  the  art 
of  gaining  favor  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  aiooojr   all  our    princ-  s  a  go  aler  courtier  of  the 
people  than  Richard  III.  Suckling. 

CoURT'IER-Y,  «.  The  manners  of  a  courtier.  [Not 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

CoURT'ING,prer-.  Flattering;  attempting  to  gain  by 
address;  weeing;  soliciting  ill  marriage. 

CoURT'ING,  7t.  The  act  of  paying  court ;  the  act  of 
soliciting  in  marriage. 

COURT'LIKE,  a.     Polite  ;  elegant.  Camden. 

eoURT'LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Courtly.]  Elegance  of 
manner;  grace  of  mien;  civility  ;  complaisance  with 
dignity.  Dig-by. 

CoURT'LING,  n.    A  courtier ;  a  retainer  to  a  court. 
B.  Jonson. 

COURT'LY,  a.  [court  and  like.]  Relating  to  a  court ; 
elegant ;  polite  with  dignity,  applied  to  men  and  man- 
ners; HatteiiiiL*,  opphrd  in  language.  Pope. 

CoURT'LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  courts;  elegantly; 
in  a  flattering  manner. 

tjOURT'SHIP,  n.    The  act  of  soliciting  favor.  Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love  ;  solicitation  of  a 
woman  to  marriage.  Dryden. 

3.  Civility;  elegance  of  manners.  [Obs.]  Donne. 
COUS'/N,  (ku/.'n,)  n.     [Fr.  cousin.     Q.U.  contracted 

from  L.  consobrinus,  or  consangumeus,  or  is  it  allied 


to  the  Persian  jJUj^L  related,  kindred  ?] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  collaterally  related  more 
remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister.     But, 

2.  Appropriately,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle 
or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  being 
usually  denominated  cousins,  or  cousin-germans,  (from 
germanus,  of  the  same  stock.)  In  the  second  gener- 
ation, they  are  called  second  cousins. 

3.  A  title  given  by  a  king  to  a  nobleman,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  council.  Johnson. 

COUS'/N,  (kuz'n,)  a.     Allied.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

€0US7N-LY,   (kuz'n-ly,)   a.     Like  or  becoming  a 

cousin. 
COUS'SI-NET,  (koos'si-net,)  n.    [Fr.,  a  cushion.] 

In  architecture,  a  stone  placed  on  the  impost  of  a 
pier  for  receiving  the  first  stone  of  an  arch.  Also, 
that  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus  and 
quarter  round,  which  serves  to  form  the  volute. 

Gmilt. 


cov 

COU-TEAU',  (koo-to',)  n.     [Fr.,  a  knife.]     A  hanger. 

COVE,  n.  [Sax.  cof,  cofe,  an  inner  room,  a  den.  an. 
Obs.  L.  covum.  The  Spanish  has  the  word  with  the 
Arabic  prefix,  ah.oba  and  olcnce;  Port  alrova;  It.  alco- 
vo.    It  may  be  allied  to  cubby,  W.  cwb,  a  hollow  place, 


a  cote  or  kennel ;  or  to  cav$,  Ar.  t_o  kabba,  to  arch, 

or  i_iU>"  kauba,  to  make  hollow.] 

A  small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay ;  a  recess  in  the  sea- 
shore, where  vessels  and   boats  may  sometimes  be 
sheltered  from  the  winds  and  waves. 
€5VE,  v  U    To  arch  over;  as,  a  coved  ceiling. 

Swinburne. 
COV'E-NA-BLE,  o.    [Old  Fr.]    Fit ;  suitable.     [Obs.] 
Wickliffe. 


agree 

venio,  to  come  ;  Norm,  autcvence,  a  covenant;  It.  con- 
veniione,  from  L.  conventio.  Literally,  a  coming  to- 
gether;  a  meeting  or  agreement  of  minds.] 

1.  A  mutual  consent  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons,  to  do  or  to  forbear  some  act  or  thing  ,  a  con- 
tract ;  stipulation.  A  covenant  is  created  by  deed  in 
writing,  sealed  and  executed  ;  or  it  may  he  implied 
in  the  contract.  Encyc.     Blackstone. 

2.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement  or 
contract  between  parties  ;  or  the  clause  of  agreement 
in  a  deed  containing  the  covenant. 

3.  In  theology,  the  corn/ant  of  tanks,  is  that  implied 
in  the  commands,  prohibit  ions,  and  promises  of  God  ; 
the  promise  of  God  to  man  that  man's  perfect  obedi- 
ence should  entitle  him  to  happiness.  This  do,  and 
live  :  that  do,  and  die. 

The  covenant  of  redemption,  is  the  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Father  and  Son,  respecting  the  re- 
demption of  sinners  by  Christ. 

The  covenant  of  grace,  is  that  by  which  God  en- 
gages to  bestow  salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield  obedience 
to  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Cruden.     Encyc. 

4.  In  church  affairs,  a  solemn  agreement  between 
tbe  members  of  a  church,  that  they  will  walk  together 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  brotherly 
affection. 

CO  VE-NANT,  (kuv'e-nant,)  v.  i.  To  enter  into  a  for- 
mal agreement ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  bind  one's  self  by 
contract.  A  covenants  with  B  to  convey  to  him  a 
certain  estate.  When  the  terms  are  expressed,  it 
has /or  before  the  thing  or  price. 


They, 


i  for  thirty 


€OV'E-NANT,  v.  t.    To  grant  or  promise  by  cove- 
CD  V'E-N  ANT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Pledged  or  promised  by 
covenant. 

COV-E-NANT-EE',  re.  The  person  to  whom  a  cove- 
nant is  made.  Blackstone. 

eOV'E-NANT-ER,  re.    He  who  makes  a  covenant. 
Blackstone. 
2.  A  subscriber  to  the  Scotch    national  covenant, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Also,  one  of  the  Scotch 
seceders,  who,  in  1743,  renewed  the  same  covenant. 
J.  Murdock. 

COVE-NANT-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  covenant ;  stipu- 
lating. 

COVEM  OUS.     Pee  Covin  and  Covinous. 

COVENT,  n.     [Old  Fr.  covent,  for  convent.] 

A  convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

Hence,  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  garden  of  a  convent  on  that  spot. 

COV'ENT-RY,  re.  To  send  to  Coventry,  denotes,  among 
military  men,  to  exclude  from  the  society  of  the  mess, 
to  shut  out  from  all  social  intercourse,  for  conduct  re- 
garded as  mean  or  ungentlemanly.  Grose. 

[This  phrase  lias  been  traced  to  the  times  of  Charles 
I.,  though  with  great  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  explanation. 
Coventry  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Puritans;  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  many  of  this  de- 
spised sect,  in  the  neighboring  country,  "  that  would 
fain  have  lived  quietly  at  home,  were  forced  (by  the 
royalists)  to  be  gone,  and  to  Coventry  they  came." 
Hence,  the  phrase  to  send  to  Coventry  may  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Cavaliers  to  military  men,  and 
ohtained  its  present  application.  —  Ed.] 

COVEN-TRY  BLUE,  n.  Blue  thread  of  a  superior 
dye,  made  at  Coventry,  England,  and  used  for  em- 
broidery. B.  Jonson.      Tooke. 

COVER,  (kuv'er,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  couvrir ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cn- 
brir ;  It.  cop r ire  ;  Norm,  coverer  and  convcrer  ,-  from 


1.  To  overspread  the  surface  of  a  thing  with  an- 
other substance  ;  to  lay  or  set  over  ;  as,  to  cover  a  ta- 
ble with  a  cloth,  or  a  floor  with  a  carpet. 

The  valleys  an*  covered  with  com.  —  Ps.  lx\r. 

The  locusts  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  —  Ex.  x. 

2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal  by  something  overspread. 


4.  To  clothe;  as,  to  cover  with  a  robe  or  mantle  ; 
to  cover  nakedness.     1  Sam.  xxviii.  14.  Ex.  xx.vjii.42. 

5.  To  overwhelm. 

The  waters  cirvered  the  chariots  r,  ret  horvooon.  —Ex.  xiv. 
Let  them  be  coccral  will,  r'], roach.  —  Ps.  lxxi. 

6.  To  conceal  from  notice  or  punishment. 

7.  To  conceal ;  to  refrain  from  disclosing  or  con- 
fessing. 

He  that  covercth  his  sin  shall  not  prosper. —  Prov.  xxviii. 

8.  To  pardon  or  remit. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  sin  ia  covered.  —  Ps.  xxxii. 

9.  To  vail,  applied  to  women.     1  Cor.  xi. 

To  wear  a  hat,  opplirtl  to  men.     Be  covered,  sir. 

10.  To  wrap,  infold,  or  envelop;  as,  to  cover  a 
package  of  goods. 

11.  To  shelter;  to  protect ;  to  defend.  A  squadron 
of  horse  covered  the  troops  on  the  retreat. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  liim  around.  Cowley. 

12.  To  brood  ;  to  incubate  ;  as,  a  I  en  covering  her 
eggs.  Addison. 

13.  To  copulate  with  a  female. 

14.  To  equal,  or  be  of  equal  extent  ;  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  ;  as,  the  receipts  do  not  cover  the  expenses  ;  a 
mercantile  use  of  the  -word. 

15.  To  disguise;  to  conceal  hypocritically. 

16.  To  include,  embrace,  or  comprehend.  This 
land  was  cm-crra  by  a  mortgage.         Johnson's  Rep. 

COVER,  (kuv'er,)  n.  Any  thing  which  is  laid,  set, 
or  spread  over  another  thing  ;  as,  the  cover  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  cover  of  a  bed. 

2.  Any  thing  which  vails  or  conceals  ;  a  screen  ; 
disguise;  superficial  appearance.  Affected  gravity 
may  serve  as  a  cover  for  a  deceitful  heart. 

3.  Shelter;  defense;  protection.  The  troops  fought 
under  cover  of  the  batteries. 

4.  Concealment  and  protection.  The  army  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  the  night. 

5.  The  woods,  underbrush,  &c,  which  shelter  and 
conceal  game  ;  shelter  ;  retreat. 

6.  A  plate  set  on  the  table. 
COVER-CHIEF,  71.    A  covering  for  the  head.    [  Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

COVER-CLE,  n.     [Fr.  ]  A  small  cover ;  a  lid. 

COVERJ2D,  (kuv'erd,)  pp.  or  a.  Spread  over;  hid  ; 
concealed  ;  clothed  ;  vailed  ;  having  a  baton  ;  wrap- 
ped ;  inclosed  ;  sheltered  ;  protected  ;  disguised. 

CuV  !Ii!-i;i{,  n.     He  or  that  which  covers. 

COVER-ING,  ppr.  Spreading  over;  laying  over; 
concealing  ;  vailing  ;  clothing  ;  wrapping  ;  inclos- 
ing ;  protecting  ;  disguising. 

COVER-ING,  re.  That  which  covers  ;  any  thing 
spread  or  laid  over  another,  whether  for  security  or 
concealment. 

Noah  rcmovd  the  rrn,m„i'  of  the  art:.  — Gen.  viii. 
He  spread  a  tlonii  lor  ;,  corning.  —  Ps.  cv. 
Destruction  hath  no  covering.  —  Job  xxvi. 

2.  A  cover  ;  a  lid. 

Every  open  vessel  that  hath  no  covering.  —  Nun.  xtx. 

3.  Clothing  ;  raiment ;  garments  ;  dress. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodir-'  u  id, ,:li.d, log,  that  they  have 

no  covering  in  the  cold.  — Job  xxiv. 


spread  overall  the  other  covering  of  a  bed.    Dryden. 

COVER-SHaAIE,  n.     Something  used  to  conceal  in- 
famy. Dn/dcn. 

€0  VER-SLUT,  re.    Something  to  hide  sluttishness. 
Burke. 

COVERT,    (kuv'ert,)   o.t    [Fr.  convert,  particiuje  of 
couvrir,  to  cover.] 

1.  Covered  ;  hid  ;  private  ;  secret ;  concealed. 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

2.  Disguised  ;  insidious, 
open 


Sheltered 
alley  or  place.  Bacon.     Pope. 

4.  Under  cover,  authority,  or  protection  ;  as,  a 
feme-covert,  a  married  woman  who  is  considered  as 
being  under  the  influence  and  protection  of  her  hus- 
band. 


-  for  a  covert  from  i 


.  —  Is. 


2.  A  thicket  ;  a  shady  place,  or  a  hiding-place.  1 
Sam.  xxv.     Job  xxxviii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  feathers  of  different  sizes  on 
or  under  the  wings  of  birds.  Brando. 

COVERT-LY,  adv.     Secretly  ;  closely  ;   in  private  ; 
insidiously. 

Among  the  poets,  Persius  covertly  strikes  at  Nero.      Dryden. 

COVERT-NESS,  re.     Secrecy  ;  privacy. 

COVERT-URE,    (kuv'ert-yur,)  n.     Covering;    shel- 
ter ;  defense.  Milton.     Bacon. 

2.  In  law,  the  state  of  a  mai-ried  woman,  who  is 
considered  as  under  cover,  or  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  called  a  fane-covert  or  femme- 
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couvert.  The  coverture  of  a  woman  disables  her 
from  making  contracts  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or 
husband,  without  his  allow  ante  or  confirmation. 
€0  VERT-WAY,  n.  In  fortification,  a  space  of  ground 
level  with  the  field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or 
four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the  half 
moons,  or  other  works,  toward  the  country.  It  has  a 
parapet  raised  on  a  level,  together  with  its  banquets 
and  glacis.  It  is  called,  also,  the  corridor,  and  some- 
times the  counterscarp,  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  scarp.  Harris.     Encyc. 

|   COVET,  (knv'et,)  o.  u    [Fr. convo iter, to  covet ;  Norm. 

1  cooeitaut.  covetous  ;  coirti.*i\  groedinc-s  ;  W.  lybyz,  a 
covetous  man  ;  cybyzu,  to  covet.  The  Welsh  word 
is  pronounced  cijbijtliu  ;  and  en  has  the  power  of  con, 
and  may  be  a  contraction  of  it.  The  last  constituent 
part  of  the  word  coincides  in  elements  witli  the  Latin 
pcto,  and  more  nearly  with  the  Gr.  iroBno,  to  desire.] 

1.  To  desire,  or  wish  for,  with  eagerness  ;  to  desire 
earnestly  ;  to  obtain  or  possess  ;  in  a  good  sense. 

Covet  earnestly  Uie  best  gifts.  —  1  Cor.  xii. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately ;  to  desire  that  which  it 
is  lawful  to  obtain  or  possess  ;  in  a  bad  sense. 

Thou    shall  not   covet   thy  neighbor's   house  —  wife  —  or   ser- 
vant.— Ex.  xx. 
COVET,  v.  i.     To  have  an  earnest  desire.     1  Tim.  vi. 
f'n\    F.T-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  coveted. 
€0  VET-ED,  pp.  or  a.      Earnestly   desired  ;    greatly 

wished  or  longed  for. 
COVET-ER,  (kuv'et-er,)  n.     One  who  covets. 
eOV'ET-INR,  ppr.    Earnestly  desiring  or  wishing  for  ; 

desiriiiL'  inordinately  to  obtain  or  possess. 
COVET-ING,  n.     Inordinate  desire.  Sliak. 

COVET-ING-LY,  adv.  With  eager  desire  to  possess. 
eoVET-ISE,  (-is,)«.  Avarice.  [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
COVET-OUS,  (knv'et-us,)o.t  [Fr.  convoitcuz.] 

1.  Very  desirous  ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  in  a  good  sense  ; 
as,  covetous  of  wisdom,  virtue,  or  learning. 

Taylor.     Shak. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  excessively  eager  to  ob- 
tain and  possess  j  directed  to  money  or  goods,  avari- 
cious. 

A  bishop,  then,  must  not  lie  covetous.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 

eOY'ET-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  a  strong  or  inordinate 
desire  to  obtain  anil  possess  ,  eagerly  ;  avariciously. 

COVET-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  strong  or  inordinate  de- 
sire of  obtaining  an.i  possessing  some  supposed  good; 
usually  in  a  bod  sense,  and  applied  to  an  inordinate  de- 
sire of  wealth,  or  avarice. 

Out  of  th?  heart  preceded,  eovetousnees.  —  Mark  vit. 
Mortify  your  members  - 


2.  Strong  desire  ;  eagerness.  Shak. 

COVEY,  (kuv'y,)  n.     [Fr.  coucie,  a  brood  ;  conver,  to 

sit  on  or  brood,  to  lurk  or  lie  hid  ;  It.  covure  ;   Sp.  eo- 

bijar,  to  brood,  to  cover  ;  L.  cubo,  incubo.      See  Class 

Gb,  No.  14,25,31,311,88.] 

1.  A  brood  or  hatch  of  birds  ;  an  old  bird  with  her 
brood  of  young.  Hence,  a  small  flock  or  number  of 
birds  together;  applied  to  game;  as,  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges. Addison. 

2.  A  company ;  a  set. 

COVIN,  (kuv'in,)  n.  [Qu.  Ar.  *x  gabana,  to  de- 
fraud. More  probably  this  word  belongs  to  some 
verb  in  Gb,  signifying  to  conceal,  or  to  agree.  In 
Norm.  Fr.  covync  is  a  secret  place  or  meeting.] 

In  law,  a  collusive  or  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  prejudice  a  third.        Cowel. 
CO'VING,  n.     [See  Cove.]     The  projection  of  the  up- 
formerly 


Cf. 


of  houses  over  the  lower 
prevalent  style  of  building.  Owilt. 

VIN-OUS,  a.     Deceitful  ;  collusive;  fraudulent. 

COW,  7!.;  pi.  Cows;  old  pi.  Kine.  [Sax.  eu;  D. 
koe;  G.huh;  e'w.  l;o  ;  Dan.  hoe  ;  L.  ccva;  Hindoo  gaj 
or  gou  ;  Pers.  koh ;  Pahlavi  gao ;  Sans,  go,  a  cow, 
anil  ran,  an  ox,  godama,  a  cowherd  ;  Heb.  njtj,  to 
low.] 

The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals  ;  a 
quadruped  with  cloven  hoofs,  whose  milk  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  food  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Seo.-cow ;  the  Manatee,  a  cetaceous  herbivorous 
mammal.     [See  Sea-Cow.] 

COW,  v.  t.  [Qu.  Ice.  kufwa,  or  kuga,  to  depress.]  To 
depress  with  fear;  to  sink  the  spirits  or  courage;  to 
oppress  with  habitual  timidity.  Shak. 

COW-BANE,  n.  [cow  and  bane.]  A  popular  name 
of  the  Cicuta.,  a  genus  of  poisonous  aquatic  plants,  of- 
ten destructive  to  cattle.  Farm.  Encyc. 

COW'HAGE,    In.     [In  Bengalee,  al  kooshee.]  A  iegu- 

eOW'-ITCH,  ]  minous  plant,  tin:  Mncuna  pruriens, 
a  native  of  warm  climates.  It  has  a  fibrous  root  and 
an  herbaceous,  climbing  stalk,  with  red  papiliona- 
ceous flowers,  and  leguminous,  coriaceous  pods, 
crooked,  and  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  which  pene- 
trate the  skin,  and  cause  an  itching.  A  sirup  made 
from  these  pods  has  been  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

COWHERD,  n.  [See  Heed.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  attend  cosvs. 

COW-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
cows  are  kept  or  stabled.  Mortimer. 


COW'-KEEP-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  keep 
COWS.  Broome. 

COW-LEECH,  n.  [See  Leech.]  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  lieal  tli-  diseases  of  cows. 

COW'-LEECH-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  healing 
the  distempers  of  cows.  Mortimer. 

COWLICK,  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  over  the 
forehead,  as  if  licked  by  a  cow.  Forby. 

COW-PXRS-NEP,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Heracle- 
iim  ;  the  wihl  parsnep. 

COW-PEX,  n.     A  pen  for  cows. 

COW-POX,  n.     The  vaccine  disease. 

COW'-QUaKES,  n.  Quaki.,g  grass,  the  Briza,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

COWSLIP,      In.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Primula,  or 

COW'S'-LIP,  \  primrose,  of  several  varieties.  The 
American  cowslip  belongs  to  the  genus  Dodecatheon  ; 
the  Jerusalem  and  mountain  cowslip,  to  the  genus 
Pulmonaria. 

eOW'S'-LUN'G'WORT,  n.      A    plant  of  the   genus 

COW-TREE,  n.     [Sp.  palo  de  vaca.]         [Verbascum. 
A  tree  of  South    America  which  produces  milk,  a 
nourishing  fluid  ;  the  Galactodendron  utile. 

Humboldt. 

COW-WEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chserophyl- 
lum,  or  chervil. 

COW- WHEAT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Melampy- 
rum. 

COWARD,  rt.  t  [Fr.  couard  ;  Arm.  coulmrd;  Sp.  and 
Port,  cobarde.  The  original  French  orthography  was 
culvert,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  culum 
vertere,  to  turn  the  tail.  This  suggestion  receives 
countenance  from  the  corresponding  word  in  Italian, 
codardo,codanha,  which  would  seem  to  be  from  coda, 
the  tail  ;  anil  it  derives  roniiiniation  from  the  use  of 
the  word  in  heraldry.  In  Welsh,  it  is  cagan,  caggi, 
from  the  same  root  as  L.  caco.] 

1.  A  person  who  wants  courage  to  meet  danger  ; 
a' poltroon  ;  a  timid  or  pusillanimous  man. 

A  coward  dees   nut  always  r'tijn1  Willi  disgrace,  but  sometimes 
loses  liis  life.  South.. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion  borne  in  the 
escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  between  his  legs. 

COWARD,  a.  Destitute  of  courage;  timid;  base; 
as,  a  coward  wretch. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  fear  or  timid- 
ity ;  as,  coward  cry  ;  coward  joy.  Shak.     Prior. 
COWARD,  r.  t.     To  make  timorous. 
COWARD-ED,  pp.     Made  cowardly. 
CO  WARD-ICE,  (-is,)  n,  [Fr.couardise;  Sp.  cobardia.] 
Want  of  courage  to  face  danger;  timidity;  pusil- 
lanimity ;  fear  of  exposing  one's  person  to  danger. 


nkings 


Ci  >\Y'ARI>-ING,  ppr.     Making  cowardly. 
C<  iWARD-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  cowardly. 
CinV'ARD-IZ-KD,  pp.     Rendered  cowardly. 
eOWARD-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  cowardly. 
COWARD-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  coward  ;  mean. 
COWARD-LI-NESS,  n.    Want  of  courage  ;  timidity  , 

cowardice. 
COVV'ARD-LY,  a.     Wanting  courage  to  face  danger  ; 

timid  ;  timorous  ;  fearful ;  pusillanimous.     Bacon. 

2.  Mean;  base;  befitting  a  coward  ;  as,  a.  cowardly 
action. 

3.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger  ;  as,   cowardly 
silence.  Soutli. 

COW'ARD-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  coward  ; 

meanly  ;  basely.  Knolles. 

COW'ARD-OUS,  a.    Cowardly.     [JVot  used.]     Barret. 
COWARD-SHIP,  n.     Cowardice.     [JVot  used.]     Shale. 
Ci  >\\  '/■:!>,  (k.nvil,)  pp.     Depressed  with  fear. 
COWER,  v.  i.     [W.  cwrian,  to  squat  or  cower  ;  cwr, 

a  circle  ;  G.  kauern.     See  Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34,  37.] 
To  sink  by   bending  the   knees ;   to  crouch ;  to 

squat ;  to  bend  down  through  fear. 

Our  dame  sits  coioeiing  o'er  a  kitchen  fire.  Dryden. 

COWER,  o.  t.    To  cherish  with  care.     [JVot  used.] 
COWER-.ED,  pp.     Cherished  with  care.         [Spenser. 
CO  W'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bending  down ;  crouching ; 


COWHIDE,  n.    The  hide  of  a  cow  made,  or  to  be 

made,  into  leather. 
2.  A  coarse  riding-whip  made  of  cow's  hide. 
COWHIDE,  v.  t.    To  beat  or  whip  with  a  cowhide. 

America. 
COWHID-ING,  ».    A  beating  with  a  cowhide.     Am. 
COWING,  ppr.     Depressing  with  fear. 
CO  WISH,  a.     Timorous  ;  fearful ;  cowardly.     [Little 

used.]  Shak. 

COWL,  n.     [Contracted  frcm  Sax.  cugle,  cugele ;   L. 

cucullus  ;  Ir.  eoelml :  Sp.  cogolla  ;  Port,  cogula,  cucula.] 

1.  A  monk's  hood,  or  habit,  worn  by  the  Bernard- 
ines  and  Benedictines.    It  is  either  white  or  black. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  coivl  ?         Pope. 

2.  A  vessel   to  be  carried  on   a  pole   betwixt  two 
persons,  for  the  conveyance  of  water.         Johnson. 

COWL'-STaFF,  7i.  A  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  ves- 
sel is  supported  between  two  persons.        Suckling. 

€OWL'.ED,  a.  Wearing  a  cowl ;  hooded  ;  in  shape 
of  a  cowl ;  as,  a  cowled  leaf. 


When  lie  !, 


'A: 


COW-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 

eO-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  n.  One  that  works  with 
another  ;  a  co-operator. 

COWRY,  71.  A  small  shell,  the  Cirprwa  moneta,  used 
for  money  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Malcom 
states  that  800(1  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar  at  Calcutta, 
and  10,000  at  Bankok  ;  but  the  value  varies  at  differ- 
ent places. 

COX'CoMB,  (-kom,)  n.  [cock's  comb.]  The  top  of 
the  head.  Shak. 

2.  A  strip  of  red  cloth  notched  like  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  their 
caps  ;  also,  the  cap  itself.  Shak. 

3.  A  fop ;  a  vain,  showy  fellow  ;  a  superficial  pre- 
tender to  knowledge  or  accomplishments.  Dryden. 

4.  A  kind  of  red  flower  ;  a  name  given  to' a  spe- 
cies of  Celosia,  and  some  other  plants. 

COX'CoMB-LY,  (-  kom-)  a.  Like  a  coxcomb.  [JVot 
used.]  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

COX'CoMB-RY,  (kox'kom-ry,)  n.  The  manners  of  a 
coxcomb.  Ec.  Rev. 

COX-COM'IC-AL,  a.  Foppish  ;  vain ;  conceited  ;  a 
low  word. 

COY,  a.t[Fr.  coi,  or  coy,  quiet,  still ;  contracted,  proba- 
bly, from  the  L.  quietus,  or  its  root,  or  from  cautus.] 

Modest ;  silent ;  reserved  ;  not  accessible  ;  shy  ; 
not  easily  condescending  to  familiarity. 

Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy.  Waller. 

COY,  77.  i.    To  behave  with  reserve  ;  to  be  silent  or 
distant ;  to  refrain  from  speech  or  free  intercourse. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  make  difficulty  ;  to  be  backward  or  unwill- 
ing ;  not  freely  to  condescend.  Shak. 

3.  To  smooth  or  stroke.  Sliak. 
COY,  for  Decoy,  to  allure.     [JVot  m  use.]  Sliak. 
COY'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  coy  or  reserved. 
COY'LY,  adv.    With  reserve  ;  with  disinclination  to 

familiarity.  Chapman. 

COY'NESS,  7i.  Reserve  ;  unwillingness  to  become 
familiar ;  disposition  to  avoid  free  intercourse,  by 
silence  or  retirement. 

aid  coynese  feign, 

again.  Dryden. 

COYS'TREL,  7i.     A  species  of  degenerate  hawk. 

Dryden. 

COZ,  (kuz.)     A  contraction  of  Cousin.  Shale. 

GOZ'EN,  (kuz'n,)  v.  t.  [Qu.  Arm.  conczyein,  couchiein, 
concheia,  to  cheat,  or  to  waste  and  fritter  away.  In 
Russ.  kosnodei  is  a  cheat.     Qu.  chouse  and  cheat.] 

1.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud. 

He  that  sutlers  a  government  to  be  abused  by  carelessness  and 
neglect,  does  the  same  thing  with  him  that  corruptly  sets 
himself  to  cozen  it.  L'Eelrangc. 

2.  To  deceive ;  to  beguile. 

Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters. 

COZ'-EN-AGEjCkuz'n-aj,)  71.  Cheat;trick  ;  fraud  ;  de- 
ceit; artifice  :  the  practice  of  cheating.  Dryden.    Swift. 

€OZ'EN-ED,  (kuz'nd,)  pp.  Cheated  ;  defrauded  ; 
beguiled. 

CO'/.' ES -FR,  71.     One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

COZ'jEN-ING,  ppr.    Cheating  ;  defrauding  ;  beguiling. 

CO'ZI-LY,  ad.     Snugly  ;  comfortably.       W.  Irving. 

CO'ZY,  a.     Snug  ;  comfortable.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Chattv  ;  talkative.  Smart 

CRAB,  71.*  [Sax. crabba  and  hrefen;  Sw.  krabba;  Dan. 
krabbe,  kreebs  ;  D.  krab,  kreeft ;  G.  krabbe,  krebs ;  Fr. 
ecrevisse  ;  W.  crav,  claws  ;  craraiic,  a  crab  ;  cravu, 
to  scratch  ;  Gr.  Kapaffos;  L.  earabus.  It  may  be  al- 
lied to  the  Ch.  2"b  kerabh,  to  plow,  Eng.  to  grave, 
enirravc,  L.  scribo,  Gr.  }  pa<p<.>,  literally,  to  scrape  or 
scratch.  See  Class  Rh,  No.  30,  18,  &c] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  having  the 
whole  bony  covered  by  a  crust-like  shell  called  the 
carapax;  it  has  ten  legs,  the  front  pair  of  which  ter- 
minate in  claws.  Crabs  differ  from  lobsters  and 
shrimps  in  having  the  tail  very  small,  and  concealed 
at  all  times  under  the  body.  There  are  several 
genera,  among  which  the  Cancer  and  Lupa  afford 
the  most  common  edible  species. 

2.  A  wild  apple,  or  the  tree  producing  it;  so 
named  from  its  rough  taste. 

3.  A  peevish,  morose  person.  Johnson. 

4.  A  species  of  crane  much  used  by  masons  for 
raising  large  stones.  Owilt. 

5.  A  wooden  engine,  with  three  claws,  for  launch- 
ing ships  and  heaving  them  into  the  dock.  Philips. 

6.  A  pillar  used  sometimes  for  the  same  purpose 
as  a  capstan.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  Cancer,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

Crab's  claw ;  in  the  materia  medica,  the  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  crab  ;  used  as  absorbents. 

Encyc. 

Crab's  eyes ;  in  pharmacy,  concretions  formed  in 
the  stomach  of  the  cray-fisii.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  side,  and  depressed  and  sinuated  en  the  other, 
considerably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without 
smell.    They  are  absorbent,  discussive,  and  diuretic. 

Crab-lice;  small  insects  that  stick  fast  to  the  skin. 
CRAB,  a.     Sour ;  rough  ;  austere.     [Qu.  crab,  supra, 

or  L.  accrbus.] 
CRAB'-AP-PLE,  71.     A  wild  apple.    [See  Crab,  No.  2.] 
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CRA 

CRAB'-GRASS,  n.    A  genus  of  otants,  the  Digitaria. 

CRAB'-TREE,  n.     The  tree  liui  I „:;> is  crab-apples. 

CRAB'-YAWS,  n.  The  name  of  a  disease  in  the 
West  Indies,  being  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  hard,  callous  lips.  Encyc. 

CRAB'BED,  a.  [from  crab.]  Rough  ;  harsh ;  aus- 
tere ;  sour ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  cynical  ;  applied  to 
the  temper.  Shale. 

2.  Rough  ;  harsh  ;  applied  to  things. 

3.  Difficult ;  perplexing  ;  as,  a  crabbed  author  or 
subject.  Dryden. 

CRAB'BED-LY,  ado.     Peevishly;  roughly;  morosely; 

with  perpiexity.  Johnson. 

CRAB'BED-NESS,  n.    Roughness;  harshness. 

2.  Sourness;  peevishness;  asperity. 

3.  Difficulty  ;  perplexity. 

CRAB'BY,  a.     Difficult.  Moron. 

CRA'BER.n.     The  water-rat.  Walton. 

eBAB'S'-E?ES,(-Ize,)n.p/.  Concretions  formed  in 
the  stomach  uf  craw-fish,  and  used  in  medicine. 

CRACK,  o.  t.  [Fr.  craquer;  D.  kraalccn;  G.  krachen  ; 
Dan.  krakker;  It.  croccare;  W.  rhecain  ;  Sp.  rajar  ; 
1'ort.  rachar ;  probably  from  the  root  of  break,  wreck, 
and  coinciding  with  the  Gr.  epencio,  pnyvvco;  also 
with  Eng.  creak,  croak.  The  W.  has  also  trig,  a 
crack,  from  rhic,  a  notch.  Owen.  See  Class  Rg, 
No.  34.] 

1.  To  rend,  break,  or  burst  into  chinks  ;  to  break 
partially;  to  divide  the  pans  a  little  from  each  other; 
as,  to  crack  a  board  or  a  rock  ;  or  to  break  without  an 
entire  severance  of  the   parts  ;    as,  to   crack   glass 

2.  To  break  or  rend  asunder  with  a  sharp,  abrupt 
sound  ;  as,  to  crack  nuts. 

3.  To  break  with  grief ;  to  affect  deeply  ;  to  pain  ; 
to  torture  ;  as,  to  crack  the  heart.  We  now  use  break 
of  rend.  Shak. 

4.  To  open  and  drink  ;  as,  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
wine.     [Low.] 

5.  To  thrust  out,  or  cast  with  smartness  ;  as,  to 
crack  a  joke. 

C.  To  produce  a  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  like  that  of 
rending  ;  to  snap  ;  as,  to  crack  a  whip. 

7.  To  break  or  destroy. 

8.  To  impair  the  regular  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  ;  to  disurder  ;  to  make  crazy  ;  as,  to  crack 
the  brain. 

CRACK,  v.  i.  To  burst ;  to  open  in  chinks  ;  as,  the 
earth  cracks  by  frost ;  or  to  be  marred  without  an 
opening  ;  as,  glass  cracks  by  a  sudden  application  of 

2.  To  fall  to  ruin,  or  to  be  impaired.  [heat. 

Tuecreditof  lie-  -  :■:<  Ii-^h-t  :-;-(zr/..,-  when  little  comes  in  and  much 
goes  out.     [Not  elegant.]  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  sound  ;  as,  the 
clouds  crack  ;  the  whip  cracks.  Shak. 

4.  To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  that  is,  to  utter  vain,  pomp- 
ous, blustering  words  ;  with  of. 

The  Ethiops  o/  their  sweet  complexion  crack.     [Not  elegant.] 

CRACK,  n.     [Gr.  payac.] 

1.  A  disruption  ;  a  chink  or  fissure  ;  a  narrow 
breach  ;  a  crevice  ;  a  partial  separation  of  the  parts 
of  a  substance,  with  or  without  an  opening;  as,  a 
crack  in  timber,  in  a  wall,  or  in  glass. 

2.  A  burst  of  sound  ;  a  sharp  or  loud  sound,  uttered 
suddenly  or  with  vehemence  ;  the  sound  of  any 
thing  suddenly  rent;  a  violent  report ;  as,  the  crack 
of  a  falling  house  ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

3.  Change  of  voice  in  puberty.  Slwk. 

4.  Craziness  of  intellect  ;  or  a  crazy  person. 

5.  A  boast,  or  boaster.     [Low.]  [Addison. 

6.  Breach  of  chastity  ;  and  a  prostitute.     [Low.] 

7.  A  lad  ;  an  instant.     [JVot  used.] 

CRACK,  a.  Of  superior  excellence,  having  qualities 
to  be  boasted  of.     [Familiar,  or  low.]         Holloway. 

CRACK'-BRAIN-ED,  a.  Having  intellects  impaired  ; 
crazy. 

CRACK' ED,  (krakt,)  pp.  or  a.    Burst  or  split;  rent; 
broken  ;  partially  severed. 
2.  Impaired  ;   crazy. 

CRACKER,  n.    A  noisy,  boasting  fellow.  Shak. 

2.  A  firework  ;  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined 
so  as  to  explode  with  noise. 

3.  A  hard  biscuit.  Smart. 

4.  That  which  cracks  any  thing. 
GRACK'-IIEMP,  j  n.     A  wretch  fated  to  the  gallows  ; 
CRACK'-RoPE,  j       one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

Shak. 
CRACK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Breaking  or  dividing  par- 
tially;  opening;    impairing;    snapping;    uttering   a 
sudden,   sharp  or  loud    sound ;    boasting ;    casting 

CRACK'ING,  7i.     A  breaking  or   dividing;  a  sharp, 

abrupt  sound. 
CRACK'LE,(krak'l,)ti.  i.    [dim.  of  crack.]    To  make 

slight  cracks  ;  to  make  small,  abrupt  noises,  rauidly 

or  frequently  repeated  ;  to  decrepitate ;  as,  burning 

thorns  crackle.. 
CRACK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  slight  cracks,  or 

abrupt  noises. 
CRACK'LING,  rt.    The  making  of  small,  abrupt  cracks 

or  reports,  frequently  repeated. 

The  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

2.  The  rind  of  roasted  pork.  Perry. 


CRA 

CRACK'NEL,  n.  A  hard,  brittle  cake  or  biscuit. 
1  Kings  xiv.  3. 

CRA'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  cradcl;  W.  cryd,  a  rocking  or 
shaking,  a  cradle  ;  crydu,  to  shake  or  tremble  ;  cry- 
dian,  crydiaw,  id. ;  from  rhyd,  a  moving  ;  It.  creatltam, 
to  shake  ;  Gr.  upadato,  id.,  and  to  swing  ;  Heb.  Tin 
to  tremble  or  shake,  to  palpitate;  Syr.  in  Ethp.,  to 
rub  or  scrape.  Without  the  first  letter,  W.  rhyd, 
lleb.  Ch.   Eth.   IJ/I  to   tremble,  to  shake.      In  Ar. 


JvEj  raada,  to  thunder,  to  impress  terror,  to  trem- 
ble; and  i),  rada,  to  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
move  one  way  and  the  other,  to  tremble  or  shake. 


The  Arabic  tXc,  to  thunder,  coincides  with  the 

Latin  rudo,  to  roar,  and  the  W.  grydiaw,  to  utter 
a  rough  sound,  to  shout,  whoop,  or  scream,  grydwst, 
a  murmur,  from  gryd,  a  shout  or  whoop,  and  this 
from  rhyd;  so  that  crndi/no,  ami  grydiaw  are  from 
the  same  root,  and  from  this  we  have  cry,  and  cry 
implies  roughness,  coinciding  with  the  Syriac,  supra, 
to  scrape,  whence  grate,  gride,  Sec.  See  Owen's 
Welsh  Dictionary,  and  (Jastell's   Hcplaglot.] 

1.  A  movable  machine  of  various  constructions, 
placed  on  curved  pieces  of  board,  for  rocking  chil- 
dren or  infirm  persons  to  sleep,  for  alleviating  pain, 
or  giving  moderate  exercise. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age.  Pope. 

2.  Infancy.  From  the  cradle,  is  from  the  state  of 
infancy  ;  in  the  cradle,  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

3.  That  part  of  the  stock  of  a  cross-bow,  where  the 
bullet  is  put.  Encyc. 

4.  In  surgery,  a  case  in  which  a  broken  leg  is  laid, 
after  being  set."  Encyc. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  frame  placed  under  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ship  for  launching.  It  supports  the  ship,  and 
slides  down  the  timbers  or  passage  called  the  ways. 

Hebert. 

6.  A  standing  bedstead  for  wounded  seamen. 

Mar.  Diet. 

7.  In  engraving,  an  instrument  formed  of  steel, 
and  resembling  a  chisel,  with  one  slipping  side,  used 
in  scraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate. 

8.  In  husbandry,  a  frame  of  wood,  with  long,  bend- 
ing teeth,  to  which  is  fastened  a  scythe,  for  cutting 
and  laving  oats  and  other  grain  in  a  swath. 

CRA'DLE,  o.  t.  To  lay  in  a  cradle ;  to  rock  in  a  cra- 
dle ;  to  compose  or  quiet. 

It  cradles  their  fears  to  sleep.  D.  A.  Clark. 

2.  To  nurse  in  infancy.  D.  Webster. 

3.  To  cut  and  lav  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 
CRA'DLE,  v.  i.     To  lie  or  lodge  in  a  cradle.       Shak. 
CRA'DLE-CLoTHES,  n.  pi.    The  clothes   used  for 

covering  one  in  a  cradle. 

CRA'DL-ED,  pp.  Laid  or  rocked  in  a  cradle  ;  cut  and 
laid  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

eR  A'DLE-SC?THE,  (krl'dl-slthe,;  n.  A  scythe  used 
ina  cradle  for  cutting  grain. 

CRa'DLING,  ppr.  Laying  or  rocking  in  a  cradle  ; 
cutting  and  laving  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

CRa'DLING,  n.    The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  timber, 
ribs,  and  pieces  in  arched  ceilings,  to  which  the 
laths  are  nailed.  Owill. 

GRAFT,  71.  [Sax.  craft,  art,  cunning,  power,  force  ; 
G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  krafl,  power,  faculty  ;  W.  crev, 
cryv,  strong;  crevu,  to  cry,  to  scream,  to  crave; 
cryvau,  to  strengthen,  to  wax  strong  ;  craf,  a  clasp; 
crafu,  to  hold,  to  comprehend,  to  perceive;  crafus,  of 
quick  perception.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch.  Hence  strength,  skill',  a  crying  out,  hold- 
ing, &c] 

1.  Art ;  ability  ;  dexterity  ;  skill. 

Poesy  is  the  poet's  skill  or  craft  of  making.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense,  or  applied 
to  bad  purposes ;  artifice  ;  guile  ;  skill  or  dexterity 
employed  to  effect  purposes  by  deceit. 

hief  priests  an 
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3.  Art ;  skill  ;  dexterity  in  a  particular  manual 
occupation  ;  hence,  the  occupation  or  employment 
itself;  manual  art  ;  trade. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  vessels.     Tottcn. 
Small  craft,  is  a  term  given  to  small  vessels  of  all 

kinds,  as  sloops,  schooners,  cutters,  &c. 


ning,  or  guile  ;  artfully  ;  cunningly  ;  with  more  art 
than  honestv. 
CRAFT'I-NESS,  n.     Artfulness  ;    dexterity  in  devis- 
ing  and    effecting   a   purpose  ;    cunning  ;    artifice  ; 
stratagem. 

He  lakiHh  the  wise  in   tli'-ir  own  craftiness.  —  Job  V. 
Not  walking  in  craftijietr,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceit- 
fully. —  2  Cor.  iv. 
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CRAFTS'MAN,   ti.      An    artificer  ;  a  mechanic  ;  r. 

skilled  in  a  manual  occupation. 
CRAFTS'MAS-'i'ER,  n.     One  -skillet)  in  his  craft 

trade. 
CRAFT'Y,  a.  t  Cunning;    artful ;  skillful  in    devising 

and  pursuing  a  scheme,  by  deceiving  others,  or  by 


He  disappointed!  tile  it-vies  of  the  nnfly.  — Job  V. 

2.  Artful ;  cunning  ;  in  a  good  sense,  or  in  a  laud- 
able pursuit. 

Being  craft.j,  I  (-.vijIk  you  with  guile.  —  "2  Cor.  xii. 
CRAG,  7i.  [W.  Scot,  and  Ir.  craig  ;  Gaelic,  creag  ; 
Corn,  karak  ;  Arm.  garrecq  ;  probably  Gr.  pa\~a, 
rjax'c,  from  the  root  of  rjij)  vvta,  to  break,  like  rapes, 
in  Latin,  from  the  root  of  ruinpo,  rupi,  and  crepidu, 
from  crcpo.  (See  Crack.)  The  name  is  taken  from 
breaking,  L.  fraugo,  for  frago  ;  ami  fragosas  and 
craggy  are  the  same  word  with  different  prefixes  ; 
Eng.  ragged.  The  Koayoc.  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  retains  the  Celtic  orthography.] 

1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock  ;  a  rough,  broken  rock,  or 
point  of  a  rock. 

2.  In  geology,  a  tertiary  deposit  of  gravel  mixed 
with  shells.         '  Lyell. 

CRAG,  71.  [Sax.  hracca,  the  neck  ;  Scot,  crag  or  craig ; 
Gr.  pa\tc.  The  same  word  probably  as  the  pre- 
ceding, from  its  roughness,  or  break.  We  now 
call  it  rack.] 

The  neck,  formerly  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  hu- 
man being,  as  in  Spenser.  We  now  apply  it  to  the 
neck  or  neck-piece  of  mutton,  and  call  it  a  rack  of 

CRAG'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  with  crags.  Irving. 

€RAG'GED,a.  Full  of  crags  or  broken  rocks  ;  rough; 
rugged  ;  abounding  with  prominences,  points,  and 
inequalities. 

CRAG'GED-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  abounding  with 
crags,  or  broken,  pointed  rocks. 

CRAG'GI-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  craggv. 

CRAG'GY,  a.  Full  of  crags  ;  abounding  Willi  broken 
rocks ;  rugged  with  projecting  points  of  rocks  •  as, 
the  crairgif  side  of  a  mountain  ;  a  craggy  cliff. 

CRAKE,  71.     A  boast.     [See  Crack.]  Spenser. 

CRAKE,  71.     [au.  Gr.  k,oe(,  from  kockio.] 

The  corn-crake,  a  migratory  fowl,  is  a  species  of 
the  rail,  Rullus,  found  among  grass,  corn,  broom,  or 
furze.  Its  cry  is  very  singular,  erek,  crek,  and  is 
imitated  by  rubliing  t lie  Wade  of  a  knife  on  an  in- 
dented bone,  by  which  it  may  be  decoyed  into  a  net. 

CRAKE'-BER-RY,   ti.      A  species   of   Empetrum   or 

berry-bearing  heath. 
CRAM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  crammian  ;  Sw.  krama  ;  coinciding 

in  sense,  and  probably  in  origin,  with  ram.] 

1.  To  press  or  drive,  particularly  m  tilling  or  thrust- 
ing one  thing  into  another;  to  stuff;  to  crowd  ;  to 
fill  to  superfluity  ;  as,  to  cram  any  thing  into  a  bask  t 
or  bag  ;  to  cram  a  room  with  people  ;  to  cram  victuals 
down  the  throat. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ;  to  stuff. 

Children   would    f--   more  free  from  diseases,  if  they    were   not 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force  ;  to  crowd. 

Fate  has  crammed  us  all  into  one  lease.  Dryden. 

CRAM,  77.  i.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety  ;  to 
stuff.  Pope. 

CRAM'BO,  71.  A  play  in  which  one  person  gives  a 
word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  Swift. 

CRAM'MED,  (kramd,)  pp.  Stuffed  ;  crowded  ;  thrust 
in  ;  filled  with  food. 

CRAM'  JUNG,  ppr.  Driving  in  ;  stuffing;  crowding; 
eating  bevond  satiety  or  sufficiency. 

CRAM'MING,  71.  A  cant  term,  in  the  British  universi- 
ties, for  the  act  of  preparing  a  student  to  pass  an 
examination,  by  going  over  the  topics  with  bun  be- 
forehand, and  furnishing  him  with  the  requisite 
answers. 

CRAMP,  7t.  [Sax.  hramma;  D.  kramp ;  G.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  krampe ;  It.  rampone,  a  cramp-iron.  O.11.  Ir. 
crampa,  a  knot.  If  in  is  radical,  this  word  may  ac- 
cord with  the  Celtic  crom,  G.  krumm,  crooked, "from 
shrinking,  contracting.  But  if  p  is  radical,  this  word 
accords  with  the  W.  craf,  a  clasp,  a  cramp-iron,  cra- 
fu, to  secure  hold  of,  to  comprehend,  Ir.  crapadh,  to 
shrink  or  contract.  The  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch.] 

1.  The  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contraction  of  a 
limb,  or  some  muscle  of  the  body,  attended  with 
pain,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions,  or  numb- 
ness. 

2.  Restraint ;  confinement  ;  that  which  hinders 
from  motion  or  expansion. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind.        L' Estrange. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving  to  hold 
:ip-iron. 

rampone.] 

4.  An  iron  instrument,  having  a  screw  at  one  end 
and  a  movable  shoulder  at  the  other,  used  for  closely 
compressing  the  joints  of  framework. 

Owilt.     Hebert. 
CRAMP,  v.  t.     To  pain  or  affect  with  spasms. 

2.  To  confine  ;   to  restrain  ;    to    hinder  from    ac- 
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tion  or  expansion  ;  as,  to  cramp  the  exertions  of  a 
nation  ;  to  cramp  the  genius. 

3.  To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with  a  cramp  or 
cramp-iron. 

CRAMP,  a.     Difficult;  knotty.     [Little  used.] 

CRAMP'ED,  (kramt,)  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  spasm  ; 
convulsed  ;  confined  ,  restrained. 

CRAMP'-FISH,  n.*  The  torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  the 
touch  of  which  affects  a  person  like  electricity, 
causing  a  slight  shock,  and  producing  numbness, 
tremor,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

CRAMP'ING,  ppr.     Affecting  with  cramp  ;  confining. 

CRAMP'-I-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.  An  iron  used  for  fast- 
ening things  together  ;  a  cramp,  which  see. 

CRAM-POONS',  ti.  pi.  Hooked  pieces  of  iron  some- 
thing like  double  calipers,  for  raising  stones,  lumber, 
and  other  heavy  materials.  Gilbert. 

CRa'NAGE,  n.     [from  crane.     Low  L.  otmoiiiiii.] 
The  liberty  of  using  a  crane  at  a  wharf  for  rais- 
ing wares  from   a  vessel  ;  also,  the  money  or  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane.  Cuwcl.     Encyc 

CRAN'BER-RY,  71.  [crane  and  berry.]  The  fruit  of 
a  species  of  Oxycoccus,  (sour  berry,)  a  berry  that 
grows  on  a  slender,  bending  stalk.  It  is  also  called 
moss-berry,  or  moor-bemj,  as  it  grows  only  on  peat- 
bogs, or  swampy  land.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  red, 
and  of  the  si/.e  of  a  small  cherry,  or  of  the  hawthorn 
berry.  These  berries  form  a  sauce  of  exquisite  fla- 
vor, and  are  used  for  tarts.  The  cranberry  of  the 
United  States  is  the  O.  macrocarpus,  that  of  Europe 
is  O.  pidustris.  [The  common  pronunciation,  crain- 
bcrry,  is  erroneous.] 

CR.WCII.     See  Craunch. 

CRANE,  n.*  [Sax.  cran  ;  G.  krahn;  D.  kraan;  Sw.kran, 
or  trana  ,-  Dan.  krane,  or  trane ,-  W.  garan  ;  Corn,  kra- 
rm;  Arm.  garan:  Gr.  yepavoc,  whence  geranium,  the 
plant,  crane's-bill.  The  word  in  Welsh  signifies  a 
shank  or  shaft,  a  crane  or  heron.  This  fowl,  then, 
may  be  named  from  its  long  legs.  [Qu.  \^\i,  to 
shoot.] 

*  1.  A  migratory  bird  of  the  genus  Grus,  belonging 
to  the  grallic  order.  The  bill  is  straight,  sharp,  and 
long,  with  a  furrow  from  the  nostrils  toward  the 
point ;  the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  the  feet  have  four 
toes.  These  birds  have  long  legs,  and  a  long  neck, 
being  destined  to  wade  and  seek  their  food  among 
grass  and  reeds  in  marshy  grounds.  The  common 
crane  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  of  a  slender  body. 


ing  them 

arm,  or  piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post,  and 
furnished  with  a  tackle  or  pulley. 
3.  A  siphon,  or  crooked  pipe,  for  drawing  liquors 

CRANE'-FLY,'  n.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Tipula,  of 
many  species.  The  mouth  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
head  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  arched  ;  the  palpi  are  two, 
curved,  and  longer  than  the  head ;  the  proboscis  is 
short.  Encyc. 

CRaNE'S'-BILL,  n.  The  plant  geranium,  of  many 
species;  so  named  from  an  appendage  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  which  resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane  or  stork. 
Some  of  the  species  have  beautiful  flowers  and  a 
fragrant  scent,  and  several  of  them  are  valued  for 
their  astringent  properties.  [See  Crane.]  Encyc. 
2.  A  pair  of  pincers  used  by  surgeons. 

€RA-NI-OG'NO-MY,  ti.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  L.  cranium,  the 
skull,  and  Gr.  yvoijuov,  index.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  determining  the  proper- 
ties or  characteristics  of  the  mind  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull.  Good. 

CRa-NI-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  craniology. 

CRA-NI-OL'O-GiST,  n.  One  who  treats  of  craniolo- 
gy, or  one  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

CRA-NI-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
\oyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  cranium  or  skull ;  or 
the  science  which  investigates  the  structure  and  uses 
of  the  skuils  m  various  annuals,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  then:  specific  character  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Ed.  Encyc. 

CRA-NI-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  npnvtov,  the  skull,  and 
pjerpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  skulls  of  animals. 

CRA-NI-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  craniome- 
try. 

CRA-NI-OM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
cranium,  or  skulls,  of  animals,  for  discovering  their 
specific  differences. 

CRA-NI-OS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  supra,  and  oko- 
jrsia,  to  view.] 

The  science  of  the  eminences  produced  in  the  cra- 
nium by  the  brain,  intended  to  discover  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  brain  in  which  reside  the  organs  which 
influence  particular  passions  or  faculties.    Ed.  Encyc. 

CRA'NI-UM,  n.     [L.  ;  from  Gr.  Kpaviov.] 

The  skull  of  an  animal ;  the  assemblage  of  bones 
which  inclose  the  brain. 

CRANK.w.*  [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  root 
of  cringe,  krinkle,  to  bend.  D.  krinkel,  a  curl ;  kron- 
kel,  a  bend  or  winding  ;  and  k/uuk,  weak,  is  probably 
from  bending  ;  Ir.  frcanc,  to  make  crooked.  Qu.  y-O, 
or  the  root  of  crook.] 
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*1.  Literally,  a  bend  or  turn.  Hence,  an  iron  axis 
with  a  part  bent  like  an  elbow,  for  producing  a  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular  motion  by  means  of  a  rotary 
motion  or  the  contrary.  Thus  the  saw  in  a  saw-mill 
is  made  to  rise  and  fall  at  every  turn  of  the  axis. 

2.  Any  bend,  turn,  or  winding.  Sltak. 

3.  A  twisting  or  turning   in    speech  ;    a  conce 
which  consists  in  a  change  of  the  form  or  meaning 
of  a  word. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

4.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CRANK,  a.     [D.  Itrank ;  G.  id.,  weak  ;  Sw.  krdncka, 
to  afflict ;  Dan.  krmnker,  id.,  or  krmnger,  to  careen  a 
ship.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  liable  to  be  overset, 
ship  when  she  is  too  narrow,  or  has  not  sufficient 
ballast,  or  is  loaded  too  high,  to  carry  full  sail. 

2.  Stout ;  bold  ;  erect ;  as,  a  cock  crowing  crank. 

Spenser. 
CRANK,         )v.i.     [See  Crank,  n.,  and  Crinkle.] 
CRANK'LE,  (      To  run  in  a  winding  course  ;  to  bend, 
wind,  and  turn. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling  in  !  Shak. 

CRANK'LE,   (krank'l)  v.  t.     To  break  into   bends, 

turns,  or  angles  ;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vaga's  stream  — 
Crankling  her  tunks.  Philips. 

CRANK'LE,  n.    A  bend  or  turn ;  a  crinkle. 
CRANK'LBD,  pp.     Broken  into  unequal  surfaces. 
CRANK'LjES,  (krank'Iz,)  n.  pi.   Angular  prominences. 
CRANK'LING,  ppr.    Breaking  into  bends,  turns,  . 

tingles. 
CRANK'NESS,  n     Liability  to  be  overset,  as  a  ship. 

2.  Stoutness;  erectness. 
CRANK'Y.  See  Crank,  a. 
€RAN'NI-£D,  (kran'nid,)  a.    [See  Cranny.]    Having 

rents,  chinks,  or  fissures  ;  as,  a  crannied  wall. 

Brown,     i 

CRAN'NY,  ti.     [Fr.  cran ;  Arm.  cran,  a  notch  ; 

7ia ;  from  the  root  of  raid,  Sax.  hrendan,  or  rendan  ; 

Arm.  ranna,  to  split ;  crenna,  to  cut  off;  W.  rhanu,  t 

divide  ;  rlian,  a  piece ;  Ir.  roinnim,  or  ruinnim,  to  d: 

vide;    Gr.  Kptvoj ;   L.  cerno.     See  Class  Rn,  No.  4, 

13,  16.] 

1.  Properly,  a  rent;  but  commonly,  any  small,  nar 
row  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a  wall, 
or  other  substance. 

In  a  Ann  building,  the  cavities  ought  to  be  tilled  with  brick 
stone,  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Dryden. 

2.  A  hole ;  a  secret,  retired  place. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  Arbuthnol. 

3.  In  glass-making,  an  iron  instrument  for  forming 
the  necks  of  glasses.  Encyc. 

CRAN'NY,  a.     Pleasant ;  praiseworthy.  Bailey. 

CRAN'NY-ING,  a.     Making  crannies. 

GRANTS,  ti.  pi.     [G.  kranz?] 

Garlands  carried  before  the  bier  of  a  mttiden,  and 
hung  over  her  grave.  Skak. 

CRAPE,  71.  [Fr.  crepe  and  crfper,  to  curl,  to  crisp,  to 
frizzle  ;  Arm.  crcp  ;  Sp.  rrrs/m/i,  crape  ;  crespo,  crisp, 
curled  ;  crespar,  to  crisp  or  curl  ;  Port,  crcspam.  Crape 
is  contracted  from  cre.,p,  crisp.  D.  krip,  G.  krepp,  Dan. 
krep.     See  Crisp.] 

A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  usually  black,  made  of 

raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted   on  the  mill,  woven 

without  crossing,  and  much  used  in  mounting.    Crape 

is  also  used  for  gowns  and  the  dress  of  the  clergy. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

CRAPE,  v.  t.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets  ;  as,  to 
rnii/r  the  hair. 

CRAP'fiD,  (krapt,)  pp.     Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

CRAP'ING,  ppr      Curling;  forming  into  ringlets. 

CRAP'LE,  ti.     [VV.  crav.] 

A  claw.  Spenser. 

CRAP'NEL,  71.     A  hook  or  drag.     [Qu.  grapnel.] 

CRAP'U-LA,  ti.     [L.]     A  surfeit. 

CRAP'U-LENCE,  n.  [L.  crapula,  a  surfeit.  See 
Crop.] 

Cropsickne-s  ;  drunkenness  ;  a  surfeit,  or  the  sick- 
ness occasioned  by  intemperance.  Diet. 

CRAP'U-LENT,  )  a.    Drunk  ;  surcharged  with  liquor  ; 

CRAP'LT-LOUS,  j      sick  by  intemperance.  Diet. 

CRaRE,  71.     An  unwieldy  trading  vessel.     [Obs.] 

CRASH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ecraser,  to  crush.     Crash  seems  to 
be  allied  to  crush  and  to  rush,  Sax.  hreosan.] 
To  break  ;  to  bruise.  Slide. 

CRASH,  v.  i.  To  make  the  loud,  clattering,  multifa- 
rious sound  of  manv  things  falling  and  breaking  at 
once. 

When  convulsions  cleave  the  laboring  earth. 
Before  the  dismal  y.ove  ;v|,]i..jrs,  tin'  ground 
Trembles  and  braves,  t.lie  tkai.lina-  li.ni.as  crash.       Smith. 

CRASH,  ti.  The  loud,  mingled  sound  of  many  things 
falling  and  breaking  at  once  ;  as,  the  sound  of  a  large 
tree  falling  and  its  branches  breaking,  or  the  sound 
of  a  filling  house. 


CRA 

CRASH'ING,  it.     The  sound  of  many  things  falling 
and  breaking  at  once. 

There  shall  be  a  great  crashing  from  the  hills.  —  Zeph.  i. 

CRA'SIS,  7t.     [Gr.  Kpn-ric,  from  Kepavvvui,  or  Kioaia, 
to  mix,  to  temper.] 

1.  The  temper  or  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood 
in  an  animal  body;  the  temperament  which  forms  a 
particular  constitution  of  the  blood.  Core. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  two  different  let- 
ters are  contracted  into  one  long  letter,  or  into  a 
diphthong;  as,  uXntiea  into  aXrjdn  ;  rvxeos  into  tv- 


CRASS,  a. 


»Gro99,  which  see. 


to  fluids  and  solids  ;  as,  crass  and  fumid  exhalations. 

[ Little  used.]  Brown. 

CRASS'A-MENT,  n.  The  thick,  red  part  of  the  blood, 

as  distinct  from  the  serum,  or  aqueous  part;  the  clot. 
CR  ASS'l-MENT,  ti.    Thickness.  S77iart. 

CRASS'I-TUDE,  n.     [L.  crassitudo.] 

Grossness;  coarseness  ;  thickness  ;  applied  to  liouitls 

or  solid?.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

eRASS'NESS,  ti.     Grossness.  Glanuille. 

CRATCH,  ti.     [Fr.  creche.] 


die  is  an  intended  representation  of  the  figure  of  the 

cratch.  Toone. 

CRATCH.     See  Scratch. 
CRATCH'ES,  ti.  pi.      [G.  kr'dtze,  the  itch,  cratches ; 

kratzen,  to  scratch.] 

In  the  manege,  a  swelling  on  the  pastern,  under  the 

fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof  of  a  horse.    - 
CRATE,  ti.     [L.  crates.] 

A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper  of  wicker-work,  used 

for  the  transportation  of  china,  crockery,  and  similar 

CRA'TER,  71.     [L.  crater,  Gr.  Kparnp,  a  great  cup.] 

1.  The  aperture  or  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

2.  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  con- 
taining 31  stars. 

CRA-TER'I-FORM,  a.*  Having  the  form  of  a  crater. 

Mintcll. 
CRXUNCH,  (kriinch,)  v.  t.      I'D.  schranssen-i   vulgar 

To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence 

and  noise. 
CRAUNCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Crushing  witli  the  teeth 

with  violence. 
CRA-VAT',  Ti.     [Fr.  cravate;  It.  cravatta;  Sp.  corbala ; 

Port,  caravata.   In  Dan.,  krage,  and  kravc,  is  a  collar, 

a  cape,  the  neck  of  a  shirt,  &.C.] 

A  neckcloth  ;  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  or  other  cloth, 

worn  by  men  about  the  neck. 
CRAVE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  crafian,  to  crave,  ask,  implore; 

W.  crevu,  to  cry,  to  cry  for,  to  crave  ;  creii,  a  cry,  a 

scream  ;  Sw.  krulia  :  Dan.  kravcr  ;   Ice.  krefa.     (See 

Class  Rb,  No.  2,  4,  Syr.)     So  also  D.  roepen  ;  Sax. 

hreopen,  Goth,  hropyan,  to   cry   out,  as   our   vulgar 

phrase  is,  to  rip  out.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  cry 

out,  or  call.] 

1.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  importunity  ;  to  be- 
seech ;  to  implore  ;  to  ask  with  submission  or  humil- 
ity, as  a  dependent ;  to  beg  ;  to  entreat. 

As  for  my  nobler  friends,  I  crave  their  pardons.  Shak. 

Joseph —  weul  in  boldly  lo  Pilule,  ami  craved  the  body  of  Jesus. 

2.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification  ;  to  long  for ;  to  re- 
quire or  demand,  as  a  passion  or  appetite;  as,  the 
stomach  or  appetite  craves  food. 

3.  Sometimes  inirunsiiivclij,  with  for  before  the 
thing  sought  ;  as,  I  crave  for  mercy. 

CRA  V.ED,  pp.  Asked  for  with  earnestness  ;  implored ; 

entreated;  longed  for;  required. 
^"^'VjKN, f  )  ji.     [Qu.  from  crave,  that  is,  one  who 
CRA'VANT,  )      beEs  for  nis  life  when  vanquished.] 

1.  A  word  of  obloquy,  used,  formerly,  by  one  van- 
quished in  trial  by  battle,  and  yielding  to  the  con- 
queror. Hence, a  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  weak-heart- 
ed, spiritless  fellow.  Sliak. 

2.  A  vanquished,  dispirited  cock.  Shak. 
CRA'V-EN,  (kra'vn,)  v.  t.    To  make  recreant,  weak, 

or  cowardly.  Shak. 

CRA'VioN-KD,  (kra'vnd,)  pp.     Made  recreant  or  cow- 

CRA'V£N-ING,  ppr.     Making  cowardly.  [ardly. 

CRAV'ER,  7i.     One  who  craves  or  begs. 

CRAVING, ppr.  ova.  Asking  with  importunity  ;  urg- 
ing for  earnestly  ;  begging  ;  entreating. 

2.  Calling  for  with  urgency  ;  requiring  ;  demanding 
gratilieation  ;  as.  an  appetite  cmnng  food. 

CRAVING,  n.     Vehement  or  urgent  desire,  or  calling 
■ ;  a  longing  for. 
.  VING-LY,  ado.   In  an  earnest  or  craving  manner. 

CRA  VING-NESS,  ti.     The  state  of  craving. 

CRAW,  71.  [Dan.  kroe;  Sw.  Icrdfua.  This  word  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  crop  ;  W.cropa;  Sax.  crop; 
D.kropiG.  krvpf.  The  Danish  kroe  signifies  the 
craw,  and  a  virtnaling-house,  tavern,  or  ale-house. 
It  seems  to  he  named  from  gathering.] 

The  crop  or  fust  stomach  of  fowls.  Ray 

CRAW-FISH,  )  ii.*  [Craw  is  contracted    from  ciab, 

CRAY'-FISH,  or  from  the    Welsh    crag,  a  shell  • 
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pysgod  cragen,  shell-fish.  (See  Crab.)  &U.  is  not 
fish,  in  these  words,  from  the  last  syllable  of  the 
French  ecrevisse  7] 

A  species  of  Crustacea  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
lobster,  {jlstacus,)  but  smaller,  and  found  in  fresh- 
water streams.  It  is  esteemed  very  delicate  food. 
CRAWL,  v.  i.  [D.  krielen  ;  Scot,  erowl ;  Dan.  krav- 
ler,  to  crawl  up,  to  climb  ;  Sw.  krdla,  to  crawl,  to 
swarm ;  D.  grieten,  to  swarm  ;  grillcn,  to  shiver  or 
shudder  ;  Fr.  grouiller,  to  stir  about,  to  crawl  with 
insects  ;  It.  grillarc,  to  simmer.  Q,u.  Dan.  kriller,  to 
itch,] 

1.  To  creep  ;  to  move  slowly  by  thrusting  or  draw- 
ing the  body  along  the  ground,  as  a  worm  ;  or  to 
move  slowly  on  the  hands  and  knees  or  feet,  as  a 
human  being.  A  worm  crawls  on  the  earth  ;  a  boy 
crawls  into  a  cavern,  or  up  a  tree. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  weakly,  slowly,  or  timor- 
ously. 

He  wan  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.  ArbuthnoL 

3.  To  creep  ;  to  advance  slowly  and  slyly  ;  to  in- 
sinuate one's  self;  as,  to  crawl  into  favor.  [This 
use  is  vulgar.] 

4.  To  move  about ;  to  move  in  any  direction  ; 
used  in  contempt. 

Absurd  opinions  crawl  about  the  world.  South. 

5.  To  have  the  sensation  of  insects  creeping  about 
the  body  ;  as,  the  flesh  crawls. 

CRAWL,  n.  [au.  D.  kraal.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  of 
stakes  and  hurdles  on  the  sea-coast  for  containing 
fish.  Mar.  Diet. 

€RAWL'ER,n.  He  or  that  which  crawls  ;  a  creeper; 
a  reptile. 

CRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Creeping  ;  moving  slowly 
along  the  ground,  or  other  substance  ;  moving  or 
walking  slowly,  weakly,  or  timorously  ;  insinuating. 

CRAWL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  crawling  manner. 

rEAy'ER  I  "*    A  small  sea  vessel.     [JVot  in  use] 

CRAY'-FISH,  n.     The  river    lobster.     [See   Craw- 

F.SH.l 

CRAY'ON,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  craie,  chalk,  from  L.  creta, 
Sp.  greda.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  all  colored  stones,  earths,  or 
other  minerals  and  substances,  used  in  drawing. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil,  or  colored  cylinder,  to  draw 
lines  with.  It  is  usually  made  of  pipe-clay,  colored 
with  some  pigment.        "  Drijden. 

3.  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  a  pencil  or 
crayon.  Johnson. 

CRaY'ON,  v.  t.    To  sketch  with  a  crayon.    Hence, 
2.  To  sketch  ;  to  plan  ;  to  commit  to  paper  one's 

first  thoughts.  Bolingbroke. 

CRaY'0.\-/JD,  pp.    Sketched  with  a  crayon. 
CRAY'ON-ING,  ppr.    Sketching  or  planning  with  a 

crayon. 
CRAY'ON-PAINT-ING,  ti.  The  act  or  art  of  drawing 

with  crayons. 
CRAZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ecraser;  Sw.krossa;  to  break  or 

bruise,  to  crush.     See  Crush.] 

1.  To  break  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  break  or  impair  the 
natural  force  or  energy  of. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  iiiool.oos^.  craze  my  limba.  Milton. 

2.  To  crush  in  pieces  ;  to  grind  to  powder ;  as,  to 
craze  tin. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain  ;  to  shatter ;  to  impair  the 
intellect ;  as,  to  be  crazed  with  love  or  grief.  Shak. 

CRAZ'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  ;  bruised  ;  crushed  ;  im- 
paired ;  deranged  in  intellect;  decrepit. 

CRaZ'ED-NESS,  n.  A  broken  state ;  decrepitude  ; 
on  impaired  state  of  the  intellect.  Hooker. 

CRAZE'-MILL,       In.      A   mill    resembling  a   grist 

CRAZ'ING-MILL,  j      mill,  used  for  grinding  tin. 
Encyc. 

CRA'ZI-LY,  adv.  [See  Crazy.]  In  a  broken  or 
crazy  manner. 

CRA'ZI-NESS,  n.  [See  Crazy.]  The  state  of  being 
broken  or  weakened  ;  as,  the  craziness  of  a  ship,  or 
of  the  limbs. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  in  mind ;  imbecility 
or_ weakness  of  intellect  ;  derangement. 

CRaZ'ING.  ppr.    Breaking  ;  crushing  ;  making  crazy. 

€RA'ZY,a.     [Fr.  ecrase.] 

1.  Broken  ;  decrepit;  weak;  feeble  ;  applied  to  the 
body,  or  constitution,  or  any  structure;  as,  a  crazy 
body  ;  a  crazy  constitution  ;  a  crazy  ship. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect  ; 
deranged,  weakened,  or  shattered  in  mind.  We 
say,  the  man  is  crazy. 

CRF.AGHT,  n.    [Irish.]     Herds  of  cattle.    [Not  used.] 

Davies. 
CREAGHT,  v.  i.     To  gaze  on  lands.     [Not  used.] 

Davies. 

CREAK,  v.  i.     [W.  crecian,  to  scream,  to  crash  ;  crec,a 

scream,  a  shriek  ;  connected  with  creg,  cryg,  rough, 

hoarse,  harsh,  from  rhyg,  Eng.  rye,  but  the°sense  of 

which   is  rough,  rugged.     Indeed,  this   is  radically 

The  L.  rugio  is 

d   perhaps   ruga. 

Say.  crurcian,  to  creak,  may  be  the  same  word, 

letters  transposed  ;    as  may   the  Sp.  cruxir,    to 


rustle,  Gr.  xptKia,  to  comb,  scrape,  rake,  and  Russ. 

crik,  a  cry,  krichu,  to  cry.    On  this  word  are  formed 

shriek  and  screech.] 

To  make  a  sharp,  harsh,  grating  sound,  of  some 

continuance,  as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances. 

Thus,  the  hinge  of  a  tloor  creaks  in  turning  ;  a  tight, 

firm  shoe  crcults  in  walking,  by  the  friction  of  the 

leather. 
CREAK'ING,  ppr.   or  a.     Making  a  harsh,   grating 

sound  ;  as,  creakina  hi  litres  or  shoes. 
f'K  i    \K'l\G,  a.     A  harsh,  grating  sound. 
CREAM,  n.     [Fr.  crime;  L.  cremor ;  G.  rahm ;   Sax. 

ream  ;  Ice.  riome ;  D.  room  ;  Sp.  crema.     Class  Rm.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  part  of  a  liquor  that  sep- 
arates from  the  rest,  rises  and  collects  on  t.''e  surface. 
More  particularly,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which, 
when  the  milk  stands  unagitated  in  a  coo.  olace, 
rises  and  forms  a  scum  on  the  surface,  as  it  u  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  other  part  of  the  liquor. 
This,  by  agitation,  forms  butter. 

2.  The  best  part  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  cream  of  a 
jest  or  story. 

Cream  of  lime ;  the  scum  of  lime-water ;  or  that 
part  of  lime  which,  after  being  dissolved  in  its  caus- 
tic state,  separates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  state 
of  chalk  or  limestone.  Encyc. 

Cream  of  tartar  ;  purified  tartar  or  argal,  being  the 
bi-tartrate  of  potassa  ;  so  called,  because  it  rises  like 
cream  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  pu- 
rified. Ure.  Coze. 
CREAM,  v.  t.  To  skim  ;  to  take  off  cream  by  skim- 
ming. 

2.  To  take  off  the  quintessence  or  best  part  of  a 
tiling. 
CREAM,  v.  i.    To  gather  cream  ;  to  flower  or  mantle. 

2.  To  grow  stiff  or  formal.  Sltak. 

CREAM'-BoWL,  ti.    A  bowl  for  holding  cream. 
CREAM'-CHEESE,  7i.     Cream  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air  till  it  forms  a  solid  mass.     It  is  not  properly 
cheese,  not  being  formed  into  curd. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
CReAM'M),  pp.    Skimmed  off  from  milk,  as  the  best 

€REAM'-FAC-£D,  (kreme'fiste,)  a.  White;  pale; 
having  a  coward  look.  Shak. 

CREAM'-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia  ex- 
celsa,  of  South  America;  more  commonly  called 
Brazil  nut.  Halderman. 

CREAM'-POT,  n.     A  vessel  for  holding  cream. 

CREAM'Y,  a.  Full  of  cream ;  like  cream  ;  having 
the  nature  of  cream  ;  luscious. 

CRE'ANCE,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  credo,  credens.] 

hi  falconry,  a  fine,  small  line,  fastened  toa  hawk's 
leash,  when  she  is  first  lured.  Bailey. 

CREASE,  71.  [Qu.  G.  krdusen,  Sw.  krusa,  Dan.  krusrr, 
Scot,  creis,  to  curl,  to  crisp.  Class  Rd,  No.  73,  83  ; 
or  Fr.  creuser,  to  make  hollow,  from  creux,  hollow. 
Class  Rg.    See  Crisp. ] 

A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling  any 
thing  ;  a  hollow  streak,  like  a  groove. 

CREASE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in  a  thing 
by  folding  or  doubling. 

€1!kAS'/<J1),  (kreest,)  pp.     Marked  by  doubling. 

CREAS'ING,  ppr.     .Making  creases  by  folding. 

CRE'A-SOTE.     See  Creosote. 

CRE' AT,  7i.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  an  usher  to  a 
riding-master.  Encyc. 

CRE-ATE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  creer ;  It.  creare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
criar ;  L.  creo ;  Arm.  croui ;  Corn,  gurei.  In  W. 
creu  signifies  to  create,  and  creu,  to  cry,  to  crave,  to 
caw,  to  beg.  W.  crete  and  crez,  constitution,  temper ; 
also,  a  trembling  or  shivering  with  cold.  Ir.  croth 
or  cruth,  form,  shape  ;  cruiliiiighim,h>  create,  to  prove, 
assert,  maintain.  From  the  Celtic,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  L.  creo  is  contracted  by  the  loss  of  a  d  or  th. 
The  Welsh  has  also  cri,  a  cry,  and  criaw,  to  cry,  both 
deduced  by  Owen  from  ere;  but  ere  is  a  contraction 
of  crevu,  to  cry,  or  of  gryd,  a  crying  or  whooping, 
or  cryd,  a  shaking.  In  Welsh,  also,  cri  signifies 
rough,  raw,  crude  ;  all  which  unite  in  the  root  of  cry, 
cradle,  L.  rudo,  to  bray.  The  primary  sense  of  cre- 
ate and  of  cry  is  the  same,  to  throw  or  drive  out,  to 
produce,  to  bung  forth,  piecisely  as  in  the  Shemitic 
N-O.  But  the  Welsh  cccii  and  creu  may,  perhaps.be 
from  different  roots,  both,  however,  with  the  same 
primary  sense.] 

1.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  into  being  from  nothing  ; 
to  cause  to  exist. 

In    the  beginning,  God  created   the   heaven  and   the  earth.  — 


Companions  to  our  person.  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  cause ;  to  be  the  occasion  of. 
Long  abstinence  creates  uneasiness  in  the  stomach; 
confusion  is  created  by  hurry. 


4.  To  beget ;  to  generate  ;  to  bring  forth. 

The  niMinle,  which  sludl    Iv  rrraU'l    :Jj.l1I    pi.iibo  the  Lord. — 

A.  ou. 
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5.  To  make  or  produce,  by  new  combinations  of 
matter  already  created,  and  by  investing  these  com- 
binations with  new  forms,  constitutions,  and  quali- 
ties ;  to  shape  and  organize. 

God  created  111:111  in  his  mvji  iurLjre. —  Gen.  1. 

6.  To  form  anew  ;  to  change  the  state  or  charac- 
ter ;  to  renew. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  —  Ps.  li. 

We  are  Ills  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus.  —  Eph.  ii. 

CRE-ATE',  a.     Begotten  ;  composed  ;  created.     Shah 

CRE-AT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  from  nothing;  caused 
to  exist;  produced  ;  generated  ;  invested  with  a  new 
character  ;  formed  into  new  combinations,  with  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  constitution,  and  properties  ;  renewed. 

CRE-aT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Forming  from  nothing  ;  origi- 
nating ;  producing  ;  giving  a  new  character  ;  consti- 
tuting new  beings  from  matter  by  shaping,  organiz- 
ing, and  investing  with  new  properties ;  forming 
anew. 

CRE-a'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  creating ;  the  act  of 
causing  to  exist ;  and  especially,  the  act  of  bringing 
this  world  into  existence.     Rom.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  making,  by  new  combinations  of 
matter,  invested  with  new  forms  and  properties,  and 
of  subjecting  to  different  laws ;  the  act  of  shaping 
and  organizing;  as,  the  creation  of  man  and  other 
animals,  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  character ;  as, 
the  creation  of  peers  in  England. 

4.  The  act  of  producing. 

5.  The  things  created  ;  creatures  ;  the  world  ;  the 
universe. 

As  subjects  then  the  whule  creation  came.  Deiiliam. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  things  created. 

7.  Any  thing  produced  or  caused  to  exist. 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain.  SltaJc. 

eRE-A'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  creation. 

CRE-A'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  create,  or  ex- 
erting the  act  of  creation;  as,  creatine  fancy  ;  creative 
power. 

CRE-A'TIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  creative. 

CRE-A'TOR,  b.     [L.]     The  being  or  person  that  ere- 

Remember  thy  Greater  in  ( 1,. ■    l.iys  a\  iliy  yuiith. —  Kcctes.  xii. 

2.  The  thing  that  creates,  produces,  or  causes. 

CRE-A'TOR-SUIP,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  cre- 
ator. 

CRE-A'TRESS,  n.     A  female  that  creates  anv  thing 

CREAT'UR-AL,  (ktet'yiir-al,)  a.  Belonging  to  a  crea- 
ture ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

CREAT'ITRE,  (kret'yur,)  n.  [Fr.]  That  which  is 
created  ;  every  being  besides  the  Creator,  or  every 
thing  not  self-existent.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stare'; 
the  earth,  animals,  plants,  light,  darkness,  air,  water, 
&c,  are  the  creatures  of  God. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  an  animal  of  any  kind  ;  a 
living  being  ;  a  beast.  In  a  more  restricted  sense, 
man.  Thus  we  say,  he  was  in  trouble,  and  no  crea- 
ture was  present  to  aid  him. 

3.  A  human  being,  in  contempt ;  as,  an  idle  crea- 
ture; a  poor  creature  ;  what  a  creature! 

4.  With  words  of  endearment,  it  denotes  a  human 
being  beloved  ;   as,  a  pretty  creature  ;  a  sweet  creature. 

5.  That  which  is  produced,  formed,  or  imagined  ; 
as,  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 

6.  A  person  who  owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  an- 
other ;  one  who  is  made  to  be  what  he  is. 

Gre.a  prims  s  thus,  uiirn  lavmues  they  raise, 

To  justify  ill'  ir  irnuv,  tin  n  '  matures  j>nuse.  Dryden. 

7.  A  dependent ;  a  person  who  is  subject  to  the 
will  or  influence  of  another. 

CReAT'URE-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crea- 
ture.    [Little  used.]  Cheync. 

€REAT'URE-SHIP,7i.  The  state  of  a  creature.  [Rare] 

CRE'BROUS,  a.     Frequent. 

CRE'DENCE,  n.  [It.  credenza  ;  Fr.  creance  ;  from  L. 
credens,  from  credo,  to  believe.     See  Creed.] 

1.  Belief;  credit;  reliance  of  the  mind  on  evidence 
of  facts  derived  from  other  sources  than  personal 
knowledge,  as  from  the  testimony  of  others.  We 
give  credence  to  an  historian  of  unsuspected  integrity, 
or  to  a  stoiy  which  is  related  by  a  man  of  known 
veracity. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or 
confidence  ;  as,  a  letter  of  credence,  which  is  intended 
to  commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a  third 
person.     [See  Prothesis.] 

CRE'DENCE,  v.  t.     To  give  credence  to  ;  to  believe. 
CRE-DEN'DA,  n.  pi.      [L.     See  Creed.]       In  theol- 
ogy, things  to  be  believed  ;  articles  of  faith  ;  distin- 
guished from  agrirtla,  or  practical  duties.     Johnson. 
CRE'DENT,  <z.      Believing;    giving   credit;    easy   of 
belief.  Shak. 

2.  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  questioned.        Shak. 
[This  word  is  rarely  used,  and  in  the  latter  sense  is 
im\rroper.~\ 
CRE  l>E\"TIAL,  a.     Giving  a  title  to  credit. 
CRE-DEN'TIALS,  (-shalz,)    n.  pi.     [Rarely  or  never 
used  in  the  singular.] 
That  which  gives  credit ;  that  which  gives  a  title 
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or  claim  to  confidence  ;  the  warrant  on  which  be- 
lief, credit,  or  authority,  is  claimed,  among  strangers  ; 
as  the  letters  of  commendation  and  power  given  by  a 
government  to  an  embassador  or  envoy,  which  give 
him  credit  at  a  foreign  court.  So  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  given  to  the  apostles  may  be  considered 
as  their  credential*,  auihori/.iiig  th-in  to  propagate  the 
gospel,  ami  runtime  lie  in  to  credit. 

CRED-1-BlL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  crcdibilite,  from  L.  credib- 
ilis.] 

Credibleness  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which 
renders  it  possible  to  be  believed,  or  which  admits 
belief,  on  rational  principles  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
a  thing  which  involves  no  contradiction  or  absurdi- 
ty. Credibility  is  less  than  i-rrhinitij,  and  greater 
than  pussibiliti) :  indeed,  it  is  less  tlian  probability, 
bill  is  nearly  allii  il  to  it.      [Sir  Credible.] 

CRED'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  credibilis.] 

1.  That  may  be  believed  ;  worthy  of  credit.  A 
thing  is  credible,  when  it  is  known  to  be  possible,  or 
when  it  involves  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  ;  it  is 
more  credible.,  when  it  is  known  to  come  within  the 
ordinary  laws  or  operations  of  nature.  With  regard 
to  the  divine  Being  and  his  operations,  every  thing 
is  credible  which  is  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
and  supported  by  evidence  or  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, for  his  power  is  unlimited.  With  regard  to 
human  affairs,  we  do  not  apply  the  word  to  things 
barely  possible,  but  to  things  which  come  within  the 
usual*  course  of  human  conduct,  and  the  general 
rules  of  evidence. 

2.  Worthy  of  belief;  having  a  claim  to  credit ;  ap- 
plied to  persons.  A  credible  person  is  one  of  known 
veracity  and  integrity,  or  whose  veracity  may  be 
fairly  deduced  from  tiiriiinstances.  We  believe  the 
history  nf  \ristides  and  Themistocles,  on  the  author- 
ity of  credible  historians. 

€RED'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Credibility;  worthiness  of 
belief,  just  claim  to  credit.     [See  Credibility.] 

CRED'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  deserves  be- 
lief;  with  good  authority  to  support  belief. 

CRED'IT,  n.  [Fr.  credit;  It.  credito ;  Sp.  id.;  L.  cred- 
itum.     See  Creed.] 

1.  Belief  ;  faith  ;  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind 
on  the  truth  of  something  said  or  done.  We  give 
credit  to  a  man's  declaration,  when  the  mind  rests 
on  the  truth  of  it,  without  doubt  or  suspicion,  which 
is  attended  with  wavering.  We  give  credit  to  testi- 
mony or  to  a  report,  when  we  rely  on  its  truth  and 
certainty. 

2.  Reputation  derived  from  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ;  esteem;  estimation;  good  opinion  founded  on 
a  belief  of  a  man's  veracity,  integrity,  abilities,  and 
virtue  ;  as,  a  physician  in  high  credit  with  his  breth- 
ren.    Hence, 

3.  Honor  ;  reputation  ;  estimation  ;  applied  to  men 
or  things.  A  man  gains  no  credit  by  prufaneness  , 
and  a  poem  may  lose  no  credit  by  criticism.  The 
credit  of  a  man  depends  on  his  virtues  ;  the  credit  of 
his  writings,  on  their  worth. 

4.  That  which  procures  or  is  entitled  to  belief; 
testimony  ;  authority  derived  from  one's  character, 
or  from  the  confidence  of  others.  We  believe  a  story 
on  the  credit  of  the  narrator.  We  believe  in  miracles 
on  the  credit  of  inspired  men.  We  trust  to  the  credit 
of  an  assertion  made  by  a  man  of  known  veracity. 

5.  Influence  derived  from  the  reputation  of  ve- 
racity or  integrity,  or  from  the  good  opinion  or  confi- 
dence of  others  ;  interest  ;  power  derived  from 
weight  of  character,  from  friendship,  fidelity,  or 
other  cause.  A  minister  may  have  great  credit  with 
a  prince.  He  may  employ  his  credit  to  good  or  evil 
purposes.  A  man  uses  his  credit  with  a  friend  ;  a 
servant,  with  his  master. 

6.  In  commerce,  trust ;  transfer  of  goods  in  confi- 
dence of  future  payment.  When  the  merchant  gives 
a  credit,  he  sells  his  wares  on  an  expressed  or  implied 
promise  that  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  them  at  a 
future  time.  The  seller  believes  in  the  solvability 
and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivers  his  goods 
on  that  belief  or  trust ;  or  he  delivers  them  on  the 
credit  or  reputation  of  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser 
takes  what  is  sold,  on  credit.  In  like  manner,  money 
is  loaned  on  the  crcelit  of  the  borrower. 

7.  The  capacity  of  being  trusted  ;  or  the  reputation 
of  solvency  and  probity  which  entitles  a  man  to  be 
trusted.  A  customer  has  good  credit  or  no  credit  with 
a  merchant. 


payment  is  entered  ;  opposed  to  debit.  This  article 
is  carried  to  one's  credit,  and  that  to  his  debit.  We 
speak  of  the  credit  side  of  an  account. 

9.  Public  credit :  the  confidence  which  men  enter- 
tain in  the  ability  ami  disposition  of  a  nation,  to 
make  good  its  engagements  with  its  creditors  ;  or 
the  estimation  in  which  individuals  hold  the  public 
promises  of  payment,  whether  such  promises  are 
expressed  or  implied.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  general  credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation  ;  when 
merchants  and  others  are  wealthy,  and  punctual  in 
fulfilling  engagements  ;  or  when  they  transact  busi- 
ness with  honor  and  fidelity;  or  when  transfers  of 
property  are  made  with  ease  for  ready  payment.  So 
we  speak  of  the  credit  of  a  bank,  when  general  con- 
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fidence  is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes; 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  house  rests  on  its  sup- 
posed ability  and  probity,  which  induce  men  to  trust 
to  its  engagements.  When  the  public  credit  is  ques- 
tionable, it  raises  the  premium  on  loans. 

Cherish  jniblic  credit.  Washington. 

10.  The  notes  or  bills  which  are  issued  by  the  pub- 
lic, or  by  corporations  or  individuals,  which  circulate 
on  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  ability  and  dispo- 
sition in  those  who  issue  them,  to  redeem  them. 
They  are  sometimes  called  bills  of  credit. 

11.  The  time  given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods 
sold  on  trust  ;  as,  a  long  credit,  or  a  short  credit. 

12.  A  sum  of  money  due  to  any  person  ;  any 
thing  valuable  standing  on  the  creditor  side  of  an  ac- 
count. A  has  a  credit  on  the  books  of  B.  The 
credits  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  debits. 

[In  tliis  sense,  the  word  has  the  plural  number.'] 
CRED'IT,  v.  t.     [from   the   noun.]     To  believe  ;   to 
confide  in  the  truth  of;  as,  to  credit  a  report,  or  the 
man  who  tells  it. 

2.  To  trust ;  to  sell  or  loan  in  confidence  of  future 
payment  ;  as,  to  credit  goods  or  money. 

3.- To  procure  credit  or  honor;  to  do  credit;  to 
give  reputation  or  honor. 

To  'credit  tills  rude  age.  Waller. 

4.  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account ; 
as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid. 

5.  To  set  to  the  credit  of;  as,  to  credit  to  a  man 
the  interest  paid  on  a  bond 

CRED'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Reputable;  that  may  be  en- 
joyed or  exercised  with  reputation  or  esteem  ;  esti- 
mable. A  man  pursues  a  creditable  occupation,  or 
way  of  living.  Arbutlinot. 

CRED'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Reputation  ;  estimation. 
Johnson. 

eRED'IT-A-BLY,  adv.  Reputably;  with  credit; 
without  disgrace. 

CRED'IT-ED,  pp.  Believed  ;  trusted  ;  passed  to  the 
credit,  or  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  an 
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€RED'lT-OR,  n.  [L.  See  Creed.]  A  person  to 
whom  a  sum  of  money  or  other  thing  is  due,  by  ob- 
ligation, promise,  or  in  law  ;  properly,  one  who  gives 
credit  in  commerce  ,  but  in  a  general  sense,  one  who 
has  a  just  claim  for  money  ;  correlative  to  debtor. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  one  who  has  a  just  claim  for 
services.  Addison. 

Creditors  have  U"U<T  io<-raori'-s  ihan  dehtors.  Franklin. 

2.  One  who  believes.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

CRED'I-TRIX,  n.     A  female  creditor. 

eilE-DO'LI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  credulite,  L.  credulitas,  from 
credo,  to  believe.     See,  Creed  and  Credulous.] 

Easiness  of  belief;  a  weakness  of  mind  by  which 
a  person  is  disposed  to  believe,  or  yield  his  assent  to 
a  declaration  or  proposition,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  or  proposed  ;  a 
disposition  to  believe  on  slight  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence at  all. 

CRED'IJ-LOUS,  a.  [L.  credulus,  from  credo.  See 
Creed.] 

Apt  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence  ;  unsus- 
pecting ;  easily  deceived. 

t:i;i;i>'lM  i)t:s-LV,  adv.     With  credulity. 

CRED'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  Credulity  ;  easiness  of  be- 
lief; readiness  to  believe  without  -ulli'-ient  evidence. 


'.  Clarke. 

CREED,  n.  [W.  credo ;  Sax.  creda  ;  It.  and  Sp.  credo. 
This  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  use 
of  the  Latin  credo,  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  brief  system  of  Christian  faith. 
L.  credo  ;  W.  credu;  Corn,  credihi ;  Arm.  cridi ;  Ir. 
creidim  ;  It.  credere ;  Sp.  creer  ;  Port,  crer ;  Fr.  croire ; 
Norm,  crere,  enter.  The  primary  sense  is  probably 
to  throw,  or  throw  on;  or  to  set,  to  rest  on.  See 
Creed.     Class  Rd.] 

1.  A  brief  summary  of  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  ;  a  symbol  ;  as,  the  Apostolic  creed. 

2.  That  which    is  believed  ;  any  system  of  princi- 
ples which  are  believed  or  professed  ;  as,  a  political 

CREEK,  v.  t.  To  make  a  harsh,  sharp  noise.  [See 
Creak.]  Shah. 

CREEK,  (kreek,)  n.  [Sax.  crecea;  D.  kreek ;  Fr. 
crique;  W.  crig,  a  crack;  crigyll,  a  creek;  rhig,  a 
notch  or  groove.     See  Crack.] 

1.  A  small   inlet,  bay,  or  cove ;  a  recess  in   the 
shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

They  discovered  a  certain  creek  with  a  shore.  —  Ace*  xxvii. 

2.  Any  turn  or  winding.  Shak. 

3.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast. 

Davies. 

[This  sense  is  probably  not  legitimate.] 


fled  by  etymology  ;  but  as  streams  often  . 
creeks  and  small  bays,  or  form  them,  the  i 
been  extended  to  small  streams  in  general. 


CREEK'Y,  (kreek'y,) 

creeks  ;  winding. 
CREEL, 


Containing  creeks ;  full  of 

An  osier  basket,  such  as  anglers  use. 

Brocket. 
CREEP,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Crept.  [Sax.  creopan, 
crypan  ;  W.  crepian,  cropian  ,'  D.  kruipen  ;  Sw.  krypa, 
to  creep;  Dan.  kri/ben,  a  creeping;  Ir.  dreapam. ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  trepar;  L.  rcpo ;  Gr.  tpirw.  The  sense  is, 
to  catch,  to  grapple  ;  and  the  latter  is  from  the  same 
root,  Welsh,  crapiaw,  allied  to  L.  rapid,  and  to  W. 
cripian,  to  scrape  or  scratch.     Class  Rb.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  belly  on  the  ground,  or  the 
surface  of  any  other  body,  as  a  worm  or  serpent 
without  legs,  or  as  many  insects  with  feet  and  very 
short  legs  ;  to  crawl. 

2.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on  the  surface  of 
any  other  body,  in  grow  til,  as  a  vine  ;  to  grow  along. 

3.  To  move  slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously;  as,  an 
old  or  infirm  man,  who  creeps  about  his  chamber. 

4.  To  move  slowly  and  insensibly,  as  time. 

Creeps  in  tins  e<uy  ;  .lc  ie.ui  day  to  day.  Shah. 

5.  To  move  secretly  ;  to  move  so  as  to  escape  de- 
tection, or  prevent  suspicion. 

01  till 


'  Ihey  will'  creep  i 


I  lead  captive  silly 


6.  To  steal  in  ;  to  move  forward  unheard  and  un- 
seen ;  to  come  or  enter  unexpectedly  or  unobserved  ; 
as,  some  error  has  crept  into  the  copy  of  a  history. 
7    To  move  or  behave  with  servility  ;  to  fawn. 
Shak. 
CREEP'ER,  n.     One  who  creeps  ;  that  which  creeps  ; 
a  reptile  ;  also,  a  creeping  plant,  which  moves  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  attaches  itself  to  some 
other  body,  as  ivy. 

2.  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitch- 
ens. Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

Johnson. 

4.  Creeper  or  Creepers ;  an  instrument  of  iron  with 
hooks  or  claws,  for  drawing  up  things  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  river,  or  harbor.  Forby. 

5.  A  small  bird  of  the  genus  Certhia,  of  many  spe- 
cies, allied  to  the  woodpeckers  and  wrens.  These 
birds  run  along  the  body  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
when  they  observe  a  person  near,  they  run  to  the 
side  opposite,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Encijc. 

CREEP'-HoLE,  n.   A  hole  into  which  an  animal  may 

creep  to  escape  notice  or  danger;  also,  a  subterfuge  ; 

an  excuse.  Johnson. 

nir.LP'LMG,  n.     Act  of  creeping.  Dwi.rht. 

CREEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  on  the  belly,  or  close 

to  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  other  body  ;  moving 

slowly,   secretly,  or    silently ;    moving    insensibly ; 

stealing  along. 
CREEP'ING-LY,  adv.     By  creeping  ;  slowly  ;  in   the 

manner  of  a  reptile.  Sidney. 

CREEP'LE.     [JVot  used.]     See  Cripple. 
CHEESE,  a.     A  Malay  dagger. 

CRE-M  A'TION,  n.     [L.  crematio,  from  cremo,  to  burn.] 
A  burning  ;  particularly,  the  burning  of  the  dead, 

according  to  the  custom  of  many  ancient  nations. 

CRE-MO'NA,  n.  A  superior  kind  of  violin,  made  or 
invented  at  Cremona,  in  Italy. 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the 
organ.     [See  Cromorna.]  Brande. 

CRE'MOR,  n.  [L.  See  Cream.]  Cream ;  any  ex- 
pressed juice  of  grain  ;  yeast  ;  scum  ;  a  substance 
resembling  cream.  Coze. 

CRE'NATE,       ;   a*  [L.  crenn,  a  notch,  whence  cre- 

CKe'Na-TED,  '  natus,  notched.  See  Cranny.] 
Notched  ;  indented  ;  scolloped.  In  botany,  a  cre- 
natc  leaf  has  its  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  with  circular 
incisures,  not  inclining  toward  either  extremity. 
When  the  scallops  are  segments  of  small  circles,  it 
is  uaid  to  be  obtusely  crenated ;  when  the  larger  seg- 
ments have  smaller  ones  upon  them,  a  leaf  is  said  to 
be  doubly  crcnate.  Martyn. 

CREN'A-TIJRE,  n.  A  scallop,  like  a  uotch,  in  a  leaf, 
or  in  the  style  of  a  plant.  Bigclom. 

CRENK'LE,  j     <,„,,,,.„.._ 

CRENG'LE.  i     See  Cringle- 

CREN'lI-LATE,  a.     [dim.,  used  by  Linnams.]     Hav- 
ing the  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  into  very  small  scallops. 
Martyn. 

CRE'OLE,  n.  A  native  of  Spanish  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  descended  from  European  ancestors. 

CRE'O-SOTE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpsuic,  gen.  of  uptac,  flesh, 
and  o-aiTirp,  preserver.] 

An  antiseptie  principle,  often  railed  Jlrsh-preserver, 
the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  wood  in  a  cer- 
tain manner;  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  having  the 
smell  of  smoke.  It  is  obtained  from  the  pyrolignous 
acid  and  the  tarry  matter  w I  it'll  distills  over  from 
wood.     It  is  a  powerful  irritant.        Knight.     Ure. 

SSSSM*     [I-^Moburs,.] 

A  chop  or  cratch  in  a  horse's  leg,  caused  by  the 
shoe  of  one  bind  foot  crossing  and  striking  the  other 
hind  foot.     It  sometimes  degenerates  into  an  ulcer. 


CREP'I-TATE, 


[L.   crrpito,  to   crackle,   from 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARXNE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


•Sen  Pirtiir'i.il  llliielnititws. 


TubU  of'  ^m-ttijn 


crcpo,  to  crack,  to  burst  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  It. 
crcpitare,  crcpare ;  Fr.  crever  ;  Sax.  hreopan  ;  Goth. 
hropyan;  D.  roepr.n;  allied  to  Eng.  rip,  and  prohahly 
from  the   root   of  rumpo,  rupi,   &c.     See   sin  and 


Oj.=i  kharafa.    Class  lib,  No.  27,  and  No.  18, 26, 30.] 

To  crackle  ;  to  snap  ;  to  burst  with  a  small,  sharp, 
abrupt  sound,  rapidly  repeated,  as  salt  in  fire,  or 
during  calcination.  It  differs  from  detonate,  which 
signifies,  to  burst  with  a  single  loud  report. 

fIREP'1-T.A-TING,  ppr.     Crackling;  snapping. 

CREP-1-Ta'TION,  «.  The  act  of  bursting  with  a 
frequent  repetition  of  sharp  sounds  ;  the  noise  of 
some  salts  in  calcination  ;  crackling.    Coze.    Encyc. 

2.  The  noise  of  fractured  hones,  when  moved  by 
a  surgeon  to  ascertain  a  fracture.  Encyc. 

CREPT,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Creep. 

€RE-rU3'CLF.,  (-si,)  j  n.    [L.  crepusculum,  from  crepo, 

CRE-PUS'eULE,  \  or  its  root,  a  little  burst  or 
break  of  light,  or  broken  light.  Crepcrus  is  from 
the  same  root.] 

Twilight ;  the  light  of  the  morning  from  the  first 
dawn  to  sunrise,  and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to 
darkness.     It  is  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the 

eRE-PUS'eil-LAR,     j   a.      Pertaining    to    twilight  ; 

CRE-PUS'CU-LOUS,  (  glimmering;  noting  the  im- 
perfect light  of  the  morning  and  evening  ;  hence, 
imperfectly  clear  or  luminous.     Brown.     Glanville. 

€RE-PUS'€U-LINE,  a.     Crepuscular.     [JYot  used.] 

CRES-CENrDO,  [It.]  in  music,  denotes  with  an 
increasing  volume  of  voice. 

CRES'CENT,  a,     [L.   crescens,  from  cresco,  to  grow  ; 
Fr.  croissant.     See  Grow.] 
Increasing;  growing;  as,  crescent  horns.  Milton. 

CRES'CENT,  ii.*  The  increasing  or  new  moon,  which, 
when  receding  from  the  sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of 
light,  terminating  in  points  or  horns.  It  is  applied 
to  the  old  or  decreasing  moon,  in  a  like  state,  but  less 
properly.  Dryden. 

2.  The  figure  or  likeness  of  the  new  moon,  as 
that  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag  or  national  standard. 
The  standard  itself,  and  figuratively,  the  Turkish 
power.  Gibbon. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon. 

4.  The  name  of  a  military  order,  instituted  by 
Renatus  of  Anjnu,  king  of  Sicily  ;  so  called  from 
its  symbol  or  badge,  a  crescent  of  gold  enameled. 

CRES'CENT,  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  crescent. 

Seward. 
CKES'CENT-ED,  a.    Adorned  with  a  crescent.  Keats. 
CItES'CENT-FORM-£D,  a.    Formed  like  a  crescent. 

Scott. 
CRES'CENT-SHaP-£D,     (-shapt,)     a.       In    botany, 
'  like  a  crescent ;  as  a  leaf. 
Martyn. 


lunated  ;  shaped 


CI!  ".STIVE,  a.     [L.  cresco,  to  grow.] 

Increasing ;  growing. 
CRESS,  „.     [Fr.  crcsson; 

I).  hers  ;  G.  kresse ;  Sax.  corse 


cresewne ;  Arm.  < 


till,    its 


alia 


•  to  . 


The  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  class  Tetrailijnamio.  Water-cresses,  of 
the  genus  Sisymbrium,  are  used  as  a  salad,  and  are 
valued  in  medicine  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  taste.  They 
grow  on  the  hrinks  of  rivulets  and  in  other  moist 
grounds  The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 
CRESS'ET,  «.*  [Fr.  croisette,  dim.  of  croix,  cross,  he- 
cause  beacons  formerly  had  crosses  on  their  tops. 
See  Cross,] 

1.  A  great  light  set  on  a  beacon,  light-house,  or 
watch-tower.  Johnson.     Shak. 

2.  A  lamp  or  torch.  Mhlon.     Holinshrd. 
CREST,  u.     [Fr.  crile  ;  L.  crista  ;  It.  crcsta ;  Sp.  cres- 

tou.  This  is,  probably,  a  growing  or  shooting  up, 
from  the  root  of  cresco,  Fr.  croitre ;  Norm,  crest,  it 
rises,  it  accrues  ;  Ross,  rastu  or  rostu,  to  grow  ;  rost, 
growth,  size,  tallness.] 

1.  The  plume  of  feathers  or  other  material  on  the 
.  top  of  the  ancient  helmet;  the  helmet  itself.    Shak. 

2.  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry. 

3.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  also,  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  other  fowls. 

4.  Any  tuft  or  ornament  worn  on  the  head. 

Dryden. 

5.  Loftiness  ;  pride  ;  courage  ;  spirit ;  a  lofty  mien. 

Shak. 
CREST,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  crest ;  to  serve  as  a 
crest  for.  shak 

2.  To  mark  with  long  streaks. 
CREST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     [from  crest.]     Wearing  a  crest ; 
adorned  With  a  nest  or  plume  ;  having  a  comb  ;  as, 
a  crested  helmet ;  a  crc<ir,I  cock. 
2.  In  natural  histoni,  having  a  tuft  like  a  crest. 
CREST'-FAI,L-£N,   (-fawl-n,)   a.     Dejected;   sunk; 
bowod  ;  dispirited  ;  heartless  ;  spiritless. 

Shalt.     Howell. 
S.  Having  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  hanging  on 
one  side,  as  a  horse.  Encyc. 


CRI 

CREST'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  crest. 
CREST'LESS,  a.     Without  a  crest ;  not  dignified  »,un 
t  of  an  eminent  family  ;  of  low  birth, 


€REST-MA-RlNE',  (-ma-reen',)  n.   Itock  samphire. 
€RE-TA'CEOUS,a.     [U  cretaceus,  from  crcta,  chalk. 

Sp.  It.  id. ;  Fr.  craie  ;  ».  knjt ;  G.  krride  ;   Sw.  krita.] 
Chalky;  having  the  qualities  of  chalk  ;  like  chalk  ; 

abounding  with  chalk. 
CRe'Ta-TED,  a.    Rubbed  with  chalk. 
CRE'TIC,  n.     [Gr.  «(.i|m.!.] 

A  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables,  one  short  between 

two  long  syllables.  Bentley. 

CRE'TIN,  n.     A  name  given  to  certain  deformed  and 

helpless  idiots  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
CRe'TIN-ISM,  k.     The  state  of  a  cretin.  Kidd. 

CRE'TISM,  n.     A  falsehood  ;  a  Cretan  practice;  from 

the  reputation  of  the  Cr-lans  as  liars  and  deceivers. 
CUn'ToSE,  o.     Chalky. 
CRE-VASSE1,  n.     [Fr.]   .A   deep  crevice;  a  breach. 

This  term  is  applied  on  the  Mississippi  to  a  breach  in 

the  levee  or  embankment  of  the  river. 
CREVICE,  n.     [Fr.  crevasse,  from  crever,  to  burst,  to 

crack  ;  It.  crepatura ;  L.  crcpo,  to  burst.     See  Crepi- 
tate and  Rip.] 
A  crack  ;  a  cleft  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  rent ;  an  opening  ; 

as,  a  crrtuce  in  a  wall.  Addison. 

CREVICE,  v.  t.     To  crack  ;  to  flaw.  Wotton. 

CREV'IS,  ,,.     The  craw-fish.     [Little  used.] 
CREW,  (kru,)  n.   [Contracted  from  Sax.  email,  or  cruth, 

a  crowd  ;  D.  rot :   G.  rotte  ;  Sw.  rote ;   Eng.  rout,  an 

assembly,   a  collection,  from  gathering   or   pressing. 

Class  Rd.] 

1.  A  company  of  people  associated  ;  as,  a  noble 
crew  i  a  gallant  crew.  Spenser.     Chevy  Chase. 

2.  A  company,  in  a  low  or  bad  sense,  which  is  now 
most  usual ;  a  herd  ;  as,  a  rebel  crew.  Milton. 

So  we  say  a  miserable  crew. 

3.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  ship,  ves- 
sel, or  boat ;  the  company  belonging  to  a  vessel. 
Also,  the  company  or  gang  of  a  carpenter,  gunner, 
boatswain,  &c.     It  is  appropriated  to  the  common 

CREW,  pret.  of  Crow  ;  but  the  regular  preterit  and 

participle,  crowed,  is  now  most  commonly  used. 
CREWEL,  n.     [Glu.  D.  klewel] 

Two-threaded  worsted  yarn  slackly  twisted. 

Johnson.     Bailey. 
niEWET.    See  Cruet. 

CRIB,  n.  [Sax.  crybb ;  D.  Icrib ;  Sw.  krubba  ;  Dan. 
krybbe  ;  Ir.  grib.     Q.u.  the  root  of  grapple,  to  catch.] 

1.  The  manger  of  a  stable,  in  which  oxen  and 
cows  feed.  In  America,  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
rack. 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean.— Prov.  xiv. 
The  manger  for  other  beasts. 

The  ass  knoweth  his  master's  crib.  —  Is.  i. 

2.  A  small  habitation  or  cottage.  Shale 

3.  A  stall  for  oxen. 

4.  A  case  or  box  in  salt-works.  Encyc. 

5.  A  small  building,  raised  on  posts,  for  storing 
Indian  corn.  U.  States. 

6.  A  small  frame  for  a  child  to  sleep  in. 

CRIB,  v.  t.  To  shut  or  confine  in  a  narrow  habita- 
tion :  to  cage.  Shak. 

CRIB'BAGE,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  dealer 
makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself,  partly  out  of  the 
hand  of  his  opponent.  Smart. 

CRIB'B£D,  (kribd,)  pp.     Shut  up  ;  confined  ;  caged. 

ClUB'BING,  ppr.     Shutting  in  a  crib;  confining. 

eRIB'BLE,  n.  [L.  cribrllum,  from  cribrum,  and  this 
from  cribro,  to  sift ;  Sp.  criba,  cribar ;  Port,  crivo  ;  It. 
crihro,  cribrarr,  and  crtocllo,  criri'lliirc ;  Fr.  crible, 
cribler ;  W.  cribaw,  to  comb  or  card  ;  Arm.  kribat ; 
Ir.  riobhar,  a  sieve  ;  allied  to  Eng.  garble.     See  Ch. 


^a-D,  Ar.  y^yS.  garbala ;  Ch.  Sa->,  to  sift  or  riddle. 

Class  Rb,  No.  30,  34,  46.] 

1.  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen.  Brande. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal.  [Not  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

CRIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  sift ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  or  riddle. 

CRIIJBL.K1),  pp.     Sifted. 

CRIB'BLING,  ppr.     Sifting. 

CRI-BRA'TION,  n.  [See  Cribble.]  The  act  of  sift- 
ing or  riddling  ;  used  m  pharmacy. 

CRIB'RI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cribrum,  a  sieve,  and  jbrma, 
form.] 

Resembling  a  sieve  or  riddle  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  through  which  the  fibers 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  pass  to  the  nose.  Anal. 

CRICH'TON-ITE,  re.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Dr. 
Crichton,  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  has 
a  velvet  black  color,  and  crystallizes  in  very  acute, 
small  rhomboids.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
octahedrite.  Ure. 

CRICK,  n.  [See  Creak.]  The  creaking  of  a  door. 
[JVot  used.] 

2.  A  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  of  the  neck  or  back,  rendering  it  difficult  to  move 
the  part  affected  ;  local  spasm  or  cramp. 


CRI 

— '| 

eitlCK'ET,  u.  [D.  krekrl,  from  the  root  of  creak;  W  | 
cricell,  cricket,  and  criccllu,  to  chirp  or  chatter;  crig,  r 
a  crack.] 

An  insect  of  the  g»nus  Grvlhis,  belonging  to  the 
order  Hemiptera.  There  are  several  species,  so 
named,  probably,  on  account  of  their  creaking  or 
chirping  voice. 

The  crirlcet  chirping  in  the  Dearth.  Gcldwnilh. 

CRICK'ET,  n.     [tin.  Sax.  cricc,  a  stick.] 

1.  A  play  or  exercise  with  hats  and  hall.       Pope. 

2.  A  low  stool.  [British  krigct,  a  little  elevation. 
IVhitakrr.     (In.  Sw.  krtirka,  stilts  or  crutches.] 

CRICK'ET-ER,  ??.    One  who  plays  at  cricket. 

Duncombe. 

€RirK'ET-MATCH,  n.     A  match  at  cricket. 

€1U'£D,  prct.  and  part,  of  Cry.  [Duncombe. 

CRI'ER,  n.  [See  Cry.]  One  who  cries;  one  who 
makes  proclamation.  The  crier  of  a  court  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  to  proclaim  the  orders  or  com- 
mands of  the  court,  to  open  or  adjourn  the  court, 
keep  silence,  &c.  A  crier  is  also  employed  to  give 
notice  of  auctions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CRIM.  CON.  Criminal  conversation  ;  unlawful  inter- 
course with  a  married  woman. 

CRIME,  rc.t  [L.  crimen;  Gt.Kiupa;  It.crime;  Port.  id. ; 
Sp.  crimen ;  Fr.  crime ;  Arm.  crim ;  Norm,  crisme. 
This  word  is  from  the  root  of  Gr.  upti/to,  L.  cerno,  to 
separate,  to  judge,  to  decree,  to  condemn.  But  this 
verb  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct  roots  ; 
for,  in  Latin,  the  pre/,  is  c.rrci,  which  can  not  be 
formed  from  cerno;  and  in  Greek,  the  derivatives, 
Kptdai,  K-pto-is,  Krurns,  can  not  be  regularly  formed 
from  koivoi.  The  Gr.  Kptpu  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
traction ;  for  in  Norman  the  word  is  crisme.  The 
root,  then,  of  these  derivatives  is  the  same  as  of  the 
Ir.  crialhar,  a  sieve,  W.  rhidyll,  Eng.  riddle ;  VV. 
rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  separate.  We  have  screen,  a 
riddle,  from  the  root  of  nrpivw,  and  riddle,  from  the 
Celtic  root  of  K/iio-ic,  Kinrni.  To  judge  is  to  decide, 
to  separate,  or  cut  off,  hence  to  condemn  ;  a  crime  is 
that  which  is  condemned.] 

1.  An  act  which  violates  a  law,  divine  or  human  ; 
an  act  which  violates  a  rule  of  moral  duty  ;  an  uf- 
fense  against  the  laws  of  right,  prescribed  by  God  or 
man,  or  against  any  rule  of  duty  plainly  implied  in 
those  laws.  A  crime  may  consist  in  omission  or  neg- 
lect, as  well  as  in  commission,  or  positive  transgres- 

,  sion.  The  commander  of  a  fortress,  who  suffers  the 
enemy  to  take  possession  by  neglect,  is  as  really 
criminal  as  one  who  voluntarily  opens  the  gates  with- 


But,  in  a  more  common  or  restricted  sense,  a  crime 
denotes  an  offense,  or  violation  of  public  law,  of  a 
deeper  and  more  atrocious  nature;  a  public  wrong; 
or  a  violation  of  the  commands  of  God,  and  the 
offenses  against  the  laws  made  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic rights  ;  as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  theft,  arson, 
&.C.  The  minor  wrongs,  committed  against  individ- 
uals or  private  rights,  are  denominated  trespasses  ; 
and  the  minor  wrongs  against  public  rights  are  called 
misdemeanors.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  pun- 
ishable by  indictment,  information,  or  public  prose- 
cution ;  trespasses  or  private  injuries,  at  the  suit  of 
the  individuals  injured.  But,  in  many  cases,  an  act 
is  considered  both  as  a  public  offense  and  a  trespass, 
and  is  punishable  both  by  the  public  and  the  individ- 
ual injured. 

2.  Any  great  wickedness  ;  iniquity;  wiung 

Capital  crime;  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
CRlME'FyL,   a.      Criminal  ;    wicked  ;    partaking    of 

wrong;  contrary  to  law,  right,  or  duty.  Shak. 

ClilME'LESS,  a.     Free  from  crime  ;  innocent.  Shak. 
GRIM'IN-AL,  a.     Guilty  of  a  crime  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Partaking  of  a  crime  ;  involving  a  crime  ;  that 
violates  public  law,  divine  or  human  ;  as,  theft  is  a 
criminal  act. 

3.  That  violates  moral  obligation  ;  wicked. 

4.  Relating  to  crimes  ;  opposed  to  civil ;  as,  a  crim- 
inal code  ;  criminal  law. 

CRIM'IN-AL,  n.  A  person  who  has  committed  an 
offense  against  public  law  ;  a  violator  of  law,  divine 
or  human.  More  particularly,  a  person  indicted  or 
charged  with  a  public  offense,  and  one  who  is  found 
guilty,  by  verdict,  confession,  or  proof. 
eRIM-lN-AL'I-TY,  j  n.  The  quality  of  being  crimi 
ClUM'IN-AL-NESS,  j  nal,  or  a  violation  of  law  ; 
guiltiness  ;  the  quality  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime. 

This  is  by  n^  m.-.-uis  i!i.-  ,.nly  an.  i-.n  of  criminality. 

BlackeiorK,  iv.  ch.  17.    Panopliet.     Bucy. 
CRIM'IN-AL-LY,  adv.     In  violation  of  public  law  ;  m 
violation  of  divine  law  ;  wickedly  ;  in   a  wrong  or 
iniquitous  manner. 
CRIM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  criminor,  criminatns.] 

To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  allege  to 
be  guilty  of  a  crime,  offense,  or  wrong. 

Our  municipal  laws  .lu  nut  rr-ijuin-  [I.,.  ..Hauler    o  pi'-ait  Juilcy  or 
criminate  himself.  SrMt  on  Lev.  vi.     Bc.oe's  Herod. 

CRIM'IN-A-TED,    pp.      .A-.cused       charged    with    a 


CRIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr 
guilty. 
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eRIM-IN-A'TION,  n.    [L.  crimnatio.] 

The  act  of  accusing  ;  accusation  ;  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  a  criminal  ail,  offense,  or  wrong. 
Johnson. 
€RIM'IN-A-TO-RY,  o.    Relating  to  accusation  ;  ac- 
cusing. 
€RIM'IN-OUS,a.     Very  wicked;  heinous;  involving 

great  crime.     [JVot  used.]  Hammond. 

CRIM'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.   Criminally  ;  heinously  ;  enor- 


mously      [Nut  used.] 

irim'LN  ous-ness,  «. 


CRIM'IN  OUS-NESS,  n.  Wickedness;  guilt;  crimin- 
ality.    [JVot  used.]  King  Charles. 

CRIM'O-SIN.     See  Crimson. 

CRIMP,  a.  [Sax.  acrymman,  to  crumble  ;  D.  kruim,  a 
crum  ;  krnimelen,  In  crumble.     See  Crumble.] 

1.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable  ;  brittle.     [Little  used.] 

The  fowler—  ueads  the  crimp  earth.  Plulipa. 

2.  Not  consistent.  [Clit.  Dan.  krum,  crooked,  or 
supra,  easily  broken.]     [Not  used.]  Jlrbutlinot. 

CRIMP,  v.  t.     [W.  crimpiaw,  to  pinch,  to  form  into  a 

ridge  or  rim.] 
To   catch ;   to  seize ;    to  pinch  and  hold.     [See 

Crimple.] 
CRIMP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  gecrympt.] 

1.  To  pincli  up  in  ridges,  as  a  ruffle  or  the  hair. 

2.  In  cookery,  to  crimple  or  cause  to  contract,  as 
the  flesh  of  a  live  fish,  by  gashing  it  with  a  knife,  to 
give  it  greater  hardness,  and  make  it  more  crisp. 

Sotart. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  foregoing. 
CRIMP,  n.     In  England,  an  agent  for  coal  merchants, 
and  for  persons  concerned  in  shipping.  Bailey. 

2.  One  who  decoys  another  into  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service. 

3.  One  who  decoys  sailors  in  any  way,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  them  in  his  power. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.     [  Obs.] 

CHIMP' AGE, )         n,Va     ,  „,  „, :„„ 

CRIMP'ING,   !"•    1  he  act  of  cnmp.ng. 
CiUMP'ING-iUA-ClHlXE',  (-ma-sheen',)  71.  A  machine 

consisting  of  two  fluted  rollers,  lor  crimping  ruffles. 
Encyc.  of  Dam.  Earn. 

CRIMP'LE,  (krimp'l,)  v.  t.  [D.  krimpen;  G.  id. ;  Sw. 
krimpat  Dan.  krijmjier ;  Scot,  crimp;  W.  crimpiaw,  to 
shrink,  to  pinch  ;  crtom,  cram,  curving,  bending, 
shrinking  ;  crymu,  to  bend.  See  Crumple  and  Rum- 
ple, from  the  same  root,  W.  rhimp,  rim,  a  rim.] 

To  contract  or  draw  together;  to  shrink  ;  to  cause 
to  shrink  ;  to  curl.  Wiseman. 

CRIMP' LSD,  p/>.     Contracted;  shrunk;  curled. 

CRIMP'LING,  ^/i?-.  Contracting  ;  shrinking  ,  curling  ; 
hobbling.  Ash. 

CRIM'SON,  (krim'zn,)  n.  [It.  cremisi,  cremisino  ;  Fr. 
cramoisi;  Sp.  carmesi ;  Arm.  carmoasy  ;  D.  karmoiyn  ; 
G.  karmosin  ;  Sw.  karmesiii ;  Dan.  kurmesie  ;  from  Ar. 


j?Ji 


krrme. 


cochineal    insect   or 


berry.] 

A  deep-red  color  ;  a  red  tinged  with  blue  ;  also,  a 
red  color  in  general ;  as,  the  virgin  crimson  of  mod- 
esty. Shalt. 

He  made  the  vail  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crimson. — 2 
Chron.  iii. 

CRIM'SON,  a.  Of  a  beautiful  deep  red  ;  as,  the  crim- 
son blush  of  modesty  ;  a  crimson  stream  of  blood. 

CRIM'SON,  v.  t.  To  dye  with  crimson  ;  to  dye  of  a 
deep-red  color ;  to  make  red. 

CRIM'SON,  v.  i.  To  become  of  a  deep-red  color  ;  to 
be  tinged  with  red  ;  to  blush.  Her  cheeks  crimsoned 
at  the  entrance  of  her  lover. 

CRIM'SON-£D,  (krim'znd,)  pp.  Dyed  or  tinged  with 
a  deep  red. 

CRIM'SON-HO-ED,  (krim'zn-hude,)  a.     Of  acrimson 

CRIM'SON-ING,  ppr.    Dyeing  or  tinging  with  a  deep 

red. 
Clil  ,M' SON- WARM,  a.     Warm  to  redness. 
CRI'NAL,  a.     [L.  crinis,  hair.] 

Belonging  to  hair. 
CRINC'UM,   n.     A  cramp;  a  contraction;  a  turn  or 

bend  ;  a  whimsy.     [A  vulgar  word.]  Hndihras. 

CRINGE,   (krinj,)   v.  t.     [Probably  from  the  root  of 

crank,  crinkle,  Heb.  and  Ch.  JI-O  ;  or  from  the  root 

of  crook,  with  a  nasal  sound  of  the  last  consonant; 

G.  kriechen  ,-  W.  enjeu,  to  curl.] 

Properly,  to  shrink  .  to  contract ;  to  draw  together ; 

a  popular  use  of  the  word.     [Vulgarly,  scringe.] 

You  see  him  cringe  his  face.  Shale. 

CRINGE,  (krinj,)  v.  i.    To  bow  ;  to  bend  with  servil 

ity  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  make  court  by  mean  compliances. 

Flatterers  are  always  bowing  and  cringing.  Arbuthnot. 


CUING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shrinking;  bowing  servilely. 
CRLV'GLE,  .  kring'gl,)  n.     [D.  kring,  krinkcl,  krnnkcl, 

a   bend,    turn,   ring,  or    twist.       See   Crank    and 

Cringe.] 

1.  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate.     [Local.] 


CR1 

2.  In  marine  language,  a  hole  in  the  boll-rope  of  a 
sail,  formed  by  intertwisting  the  division  of  a  rope, 
called  a.  strand,  alternately  round  itself,  and  through 
the  strand  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and   takes  tbe  shape  of  a  ring.     Its  use  is  to  receive 


the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn  up 
bridles. 


i  its  yard, 


the  leech  by  the  bow-line 


Iron  cringles,  or  hanks,  are  open  rings  running  on 
the  stays,  to  which  the  heads  of  the  stay-sails  are 
made  fast.  Mar.  Diet. 

CRIN-I-CUL'TLTR-AL,  a.     Relating  to  the  growth  of 

CRI-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  criniger ;  crinis,  hair,  and 
gero,  to  wear.] 

Hairy  ;  overgrown  with  hair.  Diet 

CRI'NITE,  a.  [L.  crinitus,  from  crinis,  hair.  Q.U.  W. 
crinaw,  to  parch,  to  frizzle.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  hair. 

CRINK'LE,  (krmk'l,)  v.  i.  [D.  krinkclen,  to  wind  or 
twist.     Q.U.  crank  and  ring,  Sax.  hring.] 

To  turn  or  wind;  to  bend;  to  wrinkle;  to  run  in 
and  out  in  little  or  short  bends  or  turns  ;  as,  the  light- 
ning crinkles. 

CRINK'LE,  v.  t.  To  form  with  short  turns  or  wrink- 
les ;  to  mold  into  inequalities. 

CRINK'LE,  n.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  winding  or  turn  ;  sinu- 
osity. 

CUINK'LBD,  pp.     Formed  into  short  turns. 

CRINK'LING,  ii/>.     Bending  in  short  turns. 

CRI-NOID'E-AN,  n.    )  [Gr.  new.  a  lily,  and  eiSoc, 

eRI-NOID'E-A,  n.  pi.  j      likeness. j 

In  geology,  terms  applied  to  extinct,  fossil,  radiated 
animals,  related  to  some  of  the  star-fish  and  asterias,' 
but  growing  on  a  long,  jointed  stalk.  The  name  in- 
cludes the  enrrinitrs,  to  which  the  term  stone-lily  lias 
often  been  applied.  Dana. 

CRI-NOID'AL,  a.  Containing  the  fossil  remains  of 
crinoideans.  Humble. 

CRI'NOSE.  a.     Hairy.     [See  Crinite.]     [Little  used.] 

CRI-NOS'I-TY,  n.     Hairiness.     [Little  used.] 

CRIP'PLE,  (krip'l,)  n.  [D.  kreupel ;  G.  knippel ;  Dan. 
hrypling,  krbpp>l,  and  Lnihltaj,  from  /too, a  creeping 
animal ;  Icel.  crypen,  to  move  crooked.  It  would 
seem  that  this  is  from  the  root  of  creep.] 

A  lame  person  ;  primarily,  one  who  creeps,  halts, 
or  limps  ;  one  who  has  lost,  or  never  enjoyed,  the  use 
of  his  limbs.     Acts  xiv. 

Tile  word  may  signify  one  who  is  partially  or  to- 
tally disabled  from  us'ng  ids  limbs. 

See  the  Mind  Itr^ei.r  d,uu:e,  die  crijipic  *in£.  Pope. 

CRIP'PLE,  a.     Lame.  Shak. 

CRIP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  lame;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  feet 

2.  To  disable  ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  exertion. 
We  sav,  a  licet  was  crippled  in  the  engagement. 

€RIP'PL£D,  (krip'pld,)  pp.  or  a.  Lamed;  rendered 
impotent  in  the  limbs  ;  disabled. 

i'l.'ll'  I'EE-NESS,  «.     Lameness. 

CRIP'PLING,  ppr.  Laming ;  depriving  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs;  disabling. 

CRIP'PLINGS,  7i.  pi.  Spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  sup- 
ports, (crutches,)  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

CRI'SIS,  71. ;  pi.  Crises.  [Gr.  irpio-15,  L.  crisis,  from 
the  root  of  koivoi,  to  separate,  to  determine,  to  de- 
cide.    See  Crime.] 

1.  In  medical  science,  the  change  of  a  disease  which 
indicates  its  event  ;  that  change  which  indicates  re- 
covery or  death.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  excretion  of  something  noxious  from  the  body, 
or  of  the  noxious  tluids  in  a  fever.     Encye.     Parr. 

2.  The  decisive  state  of  things,  or  the  point  of  time 
when  an  affair  is  arrived  at  its  hight,  and  must  soon 
terminate  or  suffer  a  material  change. 

This  hour  's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.  Dryden. 

CRISP,  a.  [L.  crispus ;  It.  crespo ;  G.  kraus.  See  the 
verb.*! 

1.  Curled  ;  formed  into  curls  or  ringlets. 

2.  Indented;  winding;  as,  crisp  channels.  Shak. 

3.  Brittle  ;  friable  ;  easily  broken  or  crumbled. 

Bacon. 
CRISP,  v.  t.  [L.  crispo;  It.  cresparet  Sp.  crespar ;  Fr. 
creper ;  Dan.  kruser ;  Sw.  krusa;  W.  cris,  a  crust; 
crisb,  a  crisp  coating;  crisbin,  crisp,  friable;  from 
rhis,  broken  into  points,  mince  ;  allied  to  cresu,  cra- 
su,  to  roast  or  parch.  From  the  Gothic  dialects,  we 
observe  that  p  is  not  radical.  Class  Rd,  No.  20,  73, 
Ar.] 

1.  To  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  contract  or  form  into  ring- 
lets, as  the  hair  ;  to  wreathe  or  interweave,  as  the 
blanches  of  trees.  B.  Jonson.     Milton. 

2.  To  indent.    Johnson.     To  twist  or  eddy. 

Mason. 
But  the  sense  is,  to  curl ;  to  wrinkle  in  little  undu- 
lations, as  a  fretted  surface. 

From  that  supj-hirc  fount  (Iip  crisped  brooks, 

Ran  necUrr,  visitiug  each  plant.  Milton. 

CRI^P'S-TEn   j  a-     HavinS  a  crisped  appearance. 
ClUSP-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  curling,  or  state  of  be- 
ing curled.  Bacon. 


CRI 

CRISP' A-TLTRE,  11.  A  curling  ;  the  state  of  being 
curled.  Lee.     Botany. 

CRISP'MD,  (krispt,)  pp.  or  0.  Curled  ;  twisted;  friz- 
zled. 

CRIS'PIN,  71.  An  appellation  given  familiarly  to  shoe- 
makers, from  their  patron  saint,  Crispinus. 

CRISP'ING,  ppr.     Curling:  frizzling. 

CRISP'ING-PIN,  n.     A  curling-iron.  Isaiah. 

CRIS-PI-SUL'CANT,  a.  Wavy  or  undulating,  as 
liglnning  is  represented. 

CRISP'LY,  adv.     With  crispness  ;  in  a  crisp  manner. 

CRISP'NESS,  71.    A  state  of  being  curled  ;  also,  brit- 

CRISP'Y,  a.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets ;  as,  crispy 
locks.  Shak. 

2.  Brittle ;  dried  so  as  to  break  short ;  as,  a  crispy 
cake. 
CRIST'aTE,       )   a.       [L.    cristatus,    from    crista,    a 
CRIST'A-TED,  j       crest.] 

In  botany,  crested  ;  tufted  ;  having  an  appendage 
like  a  crest  or  tuft,  as  some  anthers  and  flowers. 
Martyn. 
CRT-TK'RI-ON,   77.  ;  pi.  Criteria.     [Gr.    icpnnpiov, 
from  the  root  of  koivoi,  to  judge.     See  Crime.] 


opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to  discover  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  or  by  which  a  correct  judgment 
may  be  formed. 

CRITH'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  KpiBr,,  barley,  and  pav- 
reia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  hy  means  of  the  dough  of 
cakes,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  the  victims  in 
ancient  sacrifices.  Encyc. 

CRIT'IC,  7i.  [Gr.  KpiriKOc,  from  Kpirm,  a  judge  or 
discerner,  from  the  root  of  icon  to,  to  judge,  to  sepa- 
rate  to  distinguish.     See  Crime.] 

1.  A  person  skilled  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  lite- 
rary works  ;  one  who  is  able  to  discern  and  distin- 
guish the  beauties  and  fault-- i,i"  writing.  In  amore 
general  sense,  a  person  skilled  in  judging  with  propri- 
ety of  any  combination  of  objects,  or  of  any  work 
of  art ;  and  particularly  of  what  are  denominated' 
the  fine  arts.     A  critic  is  one  who,  from  experience, 

'  knowledge,  habit,  or  taste,  can  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  propriety  and  impropriety,  in  objects 
or  works  presented  to  his  view  ;  between  the  natu- 
ral and  unnatural ;  the  high  and  the  low,  or  lofty 
and  mean  ;  the  congruous  and  incongruous  ;  the 
correct  and  incorrect,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  art. 

2.  An  examiner;  a  judge. 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  Ore  last.  Pope. 

3.  One  who  judges  with  severity  ;  one  who  cen- 
sures or  finds  fault.  Pope.     Watts.     Swift. 

CRIT'IC,  a.  Critical ;  relating  to  criticism,  or  the  art 
of  judging  of  the  merit  of  a  literary  performance,  or 
discourse,  or  of  any  work  in  the  fine  arts.  TSee 
Critical.] 

CRIT'IC,  v.  i.  To  criticise  ;  to  play  the  critic.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Temple. 

CRIT'IC-AL,  a.  [L.  criticus ;  Gr.  koitikoc.  See 
Critic] 

1.  Relating  to  criticism;  nicely  exact;  as,  a  crit- 
ical dissertation  on  Homer. 

2.  Having  the  skill  or  power  nicely  to  distinguish 
beauties  from  blemishes;  as,  a  critical  judge;  a  crit- 
ical auditor  ;  a  critical  ear  ;  critical  taste. 

3.  Making  nice  distinctions  ;  accurate  ;  as,  critical 
rules. 

4.  Capable  of  judging  with  accuracy;  discerning 
beauties  and  faults  ;  nicely  judicious  in  matters  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  Virgil  was  a  critical 
poet. 

5.  Capable  of  judging  witli  accuracy;  conforming 
to  exact  rules  of  propriety  ;  exact ;  particular ;  as,  to 
be  critical  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  the  selection 
of  books. 

6.  Inclined  to  find  fault,  or  to  judge  with  severity 

7.  [See  Crisis.]  Pertaining  to  a  crisis  ;  marking 
the  time  or  state  of  a  disease  which  indicates  its  ter- 
mination in  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient;  as, 
critical  days,  or  critical  symptoms. 

8.  Producing  a  crisis  or  change  in  a  disease;  indi- 
cating a  crisis  ;  as,  a  critical  sweat. 

9.  Decisive  ;  noting  a  time  or  state  on  which  the 
issue  of  things  depends;  important,  as  regards  the 
consequences ;  as,  a  critical  time  or  moment ;  a  criti- 
cal: juncture. 

10.  Formed  or  situated  to  determine  or  decide,  or 
having  the  crisis  at  command  ;  important  or  essential 
for  determining  ;  as,  a  critical  post.  Mitfor/l. 

11.  Respecting  criticism. 
CRIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  critical  manner ;   with 

nice  discernment  of  truth  or  falsehood,  propriety  ot 
impropriety  ;  with  nice  scrutiny  ;  accurately  ;  ex- 
actly ;  as,  to  examine  evidence  critically ;  to  observe 

2.  At  the  crisis ;  at  the  exact  time.  [critically. 

3.  In  a  critical  situation,  place,  or  condition,  so  as 
to  command  the  crisis  ;  as,  a  town  critically  situated. 

Mitford. 
CRIT'IC-AL-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  critical ; 
incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 
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CRO 

2.  Exactness  ;  accuracy ;  nicety ;  minute  care  in 
examination. 
CRIT'1-C.JSE,  v.  i.  To  examine  and  judge  critically; 
to  judge  with  attention  to  beauties  and  faults  ;  as,  to 
criticise  on  a  literary  work,  on  an  argument  or  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  write  remarks  on  the  merit  of  a  perform- 
ance ;  to  notice  beauties  and  faults. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.  Pope. 

3.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  ;  to  utter  censure ; 
as,  to  criticise  on  a  man's  manners,  or  his  expenses. 

Locke. 
CRIT'I-CISE,  v.  t.    To  notice  beauties  and  blemishes, 
or  faults,  in  ;  to  utter  or  write  remarks  on  the  merit 
of  a  performance ;   as,  to  criticise  the  writings  of 
Milton. 

2.  To  pass  judgment  on  with  respect  to  merit  or 
blame  ;    as,  to   criticise  an   author ;   to  criticise  the 

CRIT'I  CTS-J5D,  (krit'e-slzd,)  pp.  Examined  and 
judg-d  with  respect  to  beauties  and  faults. 

CRIT'I-CIS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Examining  and  judging 
with  regard  to  beauties  and  faults  ;  remarking  on ; 
animadverting  on. 

€RIT'I-CISM,  n.  The  art  of  judging  with  propriety 
of  the  beauties  and  faults  of  a  literary  performance, 
or  of  any  production  in  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  the  rules  of 
criticism. 

2.  The  act  of  judging  on  the  merit  of  a  perform- 
ance ;  animadversion  ;  remark  on  beauties  and  faults  ; 
critical  observation,  verbal  or  written.  We  say,  the 
author's  critichms  are  candid,  or  thev  are  severe. 

CRl-TfaUE',  (kre-teek',)  n.  [Fr.  critique.]  A  critical 
examination  of  the  merits  of  a  performance  ;  remarks 
or  animadversions  on  beauties  and  faults.  Addison 
wrote  a  critique  on  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Science  of  criticism;  standard  or  rules  of  judging 
of  the  merit  of  performances.     [Often  spelt  Critic.] 

It  ideas  and  words  unrc  dib-linaly  wi  iirli.'d,  and  duly  considered, 
they  would  atl'ord  us  another  =on  ul  Iolt.c  and  critic. 

CRIZ'ZEL,  )  n.     [See  Crisp.]     A  kind  of  rough- 

€R1Z'Z£L-ING,  (      ness  on  the  surface  of  glass,  which 

clomli  its  transparency.  Encyc. 

CROAK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  craeettan  ;  Goth,  hruktjan  ;  L.  cro- 
cio,  crocito  ;  Sp.  croaxar  ;  It.  crocciare  ;  'Fr.  croasscr  ; 
Arm.  croial ;  G.  kra.ch.icn ;  D.  kraaijen,  to  crow,  and 
kruchgen,  to  grnan  ;  Ir.  grag,  gragam  ;  coinciding 
in  elements  witli  W.  err g,  cryg,  hoarse,  cnjgu,  to 
make  rough  or  hoarse  ;  Sax.  hreog,  rough,  and  hreuw- 
ian,  to  rue  ;  Gr.  fpw^w,  kom}  peic,  and  K»arto,  xpayeic. 
These  all  appear  to  lie  of  one  family,  and  from  the 
root  of  rough  and  creak,  W.  rhyg.     See  Crow.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a 
frog  or  other  animal. 

2.  To  caw  ;  to  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 

3.  To  make  any  low,  muttering  sound,  resembling 
that  of  a  frog  or  raven  ;  as  their  bellies  croak.   Locke. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  complain  ;  to  forebode  evil  ;  to 
grumble.  Rich.  Diet. 

_5.  In  contempt,  to  speak  with  a  low,  hollow  voice. 

CROAK,  77.  The  low,  harsh  sound  uttered  by  a  frog 
ora  raven,  or  a  like  sound. 

CRoAK'ER,  n.  One  that  croaks,  murmurs,  or  grum- 
bles ;  one  who  complains  unreasonably. 

CRoAK'lNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  low,  harsh  sound 
from  the  throat,  or  other  similar  sound  ;  foreboding 
evil ;  grumbling. 

CRoAK'ING,  n.    A  low,  harsh  sound,  as  of  a  frog,  or 
the  bowels. 
2.  The  act  of  foreboding  evil ;  grumbling. 

CRo'ATS,  n.  pi.     Troops,  natives  of  Croatia. 

CROC'AL-lTE,  n.  [from  erorus,  saffron.]  A  variety 
of  the  mineral  natrolite,  one  of  the  zeolites.  It  has 
an  orange  or  brick-red  color,  and  occurs  in  reniform 
or_ globular  masses,  having  a  radiated  structure. 

€RO'CEOUS,  (kro'shus,)  a.     [L.  croceus,  from  crocus, 
saffron.] 
_Like  saffron  ;  yellow  ;  consisting  of  saffron. 

CRo'CHES,  n.  pi.  Little  buds  or  knobs  about  the  tops 
of  a  deer's  horn.  Bailey. 

€ROC-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  crocito.] 
A  croaking. 

CROCK,  n.     [Sax.  cruce,  crocca  ;  D.  kruik :  G.  krug  ; 
D.  krukke;  Sw.  kruka;   Fr.  cruchc;   W.  cregen,  an 
earthen  vessel  ;  crocan,  a  pot.] 
An  earthen  vessel ;  a  pot  or  pitcher ;  a  cup. 

CROCK,  n.    [Q.U.  from  crock,  supra,  or  from  Ch.  Tin, 


Ar.  Oj.s.  charaka,  to  burn.] 

Soot,  or  the  black  matter  collected  from  combustion 
on  pots  and  kettles,  or  in  a  chimney.  Rati. 

CROCK,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  black  with  soot,  or  other  mat- 
ter collected  from  combustion  ;  or  to  black  with  the 
coloring  matter  of  cloth.        Forby.     J\Tcm  Eniriand. 

CROCK'ER-Y,  n.  [W.  crocan,  a  boiler  or  pot ;  croccnu, 
to  make  earthen  vessels  ;  crocenyi,  a  potter.  See 
Crock.] 

Earthen  ware ;  vessels  formed  of  clay,  glazed  and 
baked.    The  term  is  applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of 
ware,  the  finer  kinds  being  usually  called  china 
porcelain. 


CRO 

CltOCK'ET,  7t.*  [Fr.  croc,  crochet.]     In   Gothic  archi- 
tecture, a  term  applied  to  curved  and  bent  foliage, 
used  to  ornament  canopies,  spires,  and  pinnacles. 
Elmes. 

CROCK'Y,  a.     Smutty.  Forby. 

CROC'O-DILE,  7!.*  [Fr.  KpoxoMiXoc  ;  (qu.  kook>c, 
saffron,  and  rji'iAoc,  fearing;)  L.  crocodilas ;  It.  coc- 
codrillo  ;  Sp.  cocodrilo.] 

1.  An  amphibious  animal  of  the  genus  Crocodilus. 
It  has  a  naked  body,  with  four  feet  and  a  tail ;  it  has 
five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  feet. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
runs  swiftly  on  land,  but  does  not  easily  turn  itself. 
It  inhabits  the  large  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
lays  its  eggs,  resembling  those  of  a  goose,  in  the 
sand,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  [See 
Alligator.]  Encyc. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  captious  and  sophistical  argument, 
contrived  to  draw  one  into  a  snare. 

CROC'O-DILE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  crocodile; 
as,  crocodile  tears,  that  is,  false  or  affected  tears,  hyp- 
ocritical sorrow  ;  alluding  to  the  fictions  of  old  trav- 
elers, that  crocodiles  shed  tears  over  those  they  de- 
vour. 


CROCO-DIL'I-TY,  77..  In  logic,  a  captious  or  sophis- 
tical mode  of  arguing. 

CRo'CUS,  7i.  [Gr.  xpoxoc,  from  the  Shemitic  pii,  and 
its  yellow  color.] 

1.  Saffron,  a  genus  of  plants. 

2.  In  chemistry,*  yellow  powder;  any  metal  cal- 
cined to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color.  Encyc. 

CROFT,  7t.  [Sax.  croft ;  allied,  probably,  to  L.  crypto, 
Gr.  toi'tt-oj,  to  conceal.] 

A  small  field  adjoining  or  near  to  a  dwelling-house, 
and  used  for  pasture,  tillage,  or  other  purposes. 

Brande. 

CROI-SADE',  v..  [Fr.,  from  croiz,  a  cross.]  A  holy 
war;  an  expedition  of  Christians  against  the  infidels, 
for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  [See  the  more  com- 
mon word,  Crusade.] 

CROIS'ES,  n.  pi.  [See  Cross.]  Soldiers  engaged  in 
a  croisade,  and  wearing  the  badge  of  it.        Burke. 

2.  Pilgrims  wearing  the  same  badge,  and  accompa- 
nying the  military  expedition.  J.  Murdock. 

CRO'KER,  77.  A  water  fowl  that  inhabits  the  Chesa- 
peak  and  the  large  rivers  in  Virginia ;  sometimes  of 
three  feet  in  length.  Pennant. 

CROM'LECH,  (krom'lek,)  n.  [W.  cromle; ;  crom, 
bent,  concave,  and  lire,  a  fiat  stone.] 

A  term  applied  to  huge  flat  stones,  resting  on  other 
stones,  set  on  end  for  that  purpose  ;  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  druidical  altars.  Rmrland,  Mon.  Antiq. 

CRO-MOR'NA,  77.  [Fr.  cromorne;  Ger.  krummhorn, 
crooked  horn.] 

The  name  of  a  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  voiced  like 
the  oboe,  but  of  a  different  quality,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  as  the  stopped  diapason  to  the 
open.     Corruptly  writlen  Cremona. 

CROM-WEL'LI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Cromwell. 

€R5NE,7t.  [Ir.  mo7ia,  old  ;  crion,  withered  ;  crionaim, 
to  wither,  fade,  decay  ;  W.  crinaw,  to  wither,  to  be- 
come brittle  ;  Gr.  ytpojv,  old.] 

1.  An  old  woman.  Shak.     Dryden. 
J2.  An  old  ewe.  Tusser. 

CRo'NET,  7i.  [coronet]  The  hair  which  grows  over 
the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Johnson. 

2.  The  iron  at  the  end  of  a  tilting  spade.  Bailey. 
CRON'IC-AL,  CRON'YC-AL.     See  Acronical. 
CRo'NY,  77.     [See  Crone.     But   this  word  seems  to 

carry  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and  is  precisely  the  Ar. 


•  wS  karana,  to  join,  to  associate ;  whence  its  deriv- 
ative, an  associate.] 

An  intimate  companion  ;  an  associate ;  a  familiar 
friend. 

To  oblige  your  crony,  Swift, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new  year's  gift.  Swift. 

Hence,  an  old  crony  is  an  intimate  friend  of  long 
standing. 
CROOK,  7i.  [Sw.  krok  ;  Dan.  krog  ;  Fr.  croc,  crochet ; 
Anil,  crocq ;  Ir.  cruca  ;  W.  crtcg,  crwca,  croca  ;  Goth. 
hrugg,  a  shepherd's  crook,  which  in  Italian  is  rocco; 
W.  crug,  a  heap,  a  rick;  Sax.  hric;  Eng.  a  ridge; 
G.  ri'ickcn,  the  back  or  ridge  of  an  animal.  These 
words  appear  to  be  connected  with  L.  ruga,  a 
wrinkle,  Russ.  kryg,  okrug,  a  circle.  Wrinkling 
forms  roughness,  and  this  is  the  radical  sense  of 
hoarseness,  It.  roeo,  hoarse,  L.  raucus,  Eng.  rough, 
W.  cryg,  rough,  hoarse.  The  radical  sense  of  crook 
is,  to  strain  or  draw ;  hence,  to  bend.] 

1.  Any  bend,  turn,  or  curve  ;  or  a  bent  or  curving 
instrument.  We  speak  of  a  crook  in  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber, or  in  a  river  ;  and  any  hook  is  a  crook. 

2.  A  shepherd's  stall',  curving  at  the  end;  apas- 
toral  staff.     When  used  by  a  bishop  or  abbot,  it  is 


He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks. 


Prior. 


CRO 

CROOK,  v.  t.     [Fr.  crocher  ;  Sw.  krilka  ;  Dan.  kroger; 


W. 


1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn  from  a  straight  line ;  to  make 
a  curve  or  hook. 

2.  To  turn  from  rectitude  ;  to  pervert.        Bacon. 

3.  To  thwart.     [Little  used.] 

CROOK,  v.  i.    To  bend  or  be  bent ;  to  be  turned  from 

a  right  line  ;  to  curve  ;  to  wind.  Camden. 

CROOK'-BACK,  7i.     A  crooked  back  ;  one  who  has  a 

crooked  back  or  round  shoulders.  Sltak. 

CROOK'-B ACK-£D,  (-bakt,)  a.   Having  a  round  back, 

or  shoulders.  Dryden. 

CROOK'ED,  (part,  krookt,  adj.   krook'ed,)  pp.  or  <z. 

Bent  ;  curved  ;  curving  ;  winding. 
2.  Winding  in  moral  conduct ;  devious  ;  froward  ; 

perverse  ;  going  out  of  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  given 

to  obliquity,  or  wandering  from  duty. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 

CROOK'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  winding  manner. 

"2.   LTntowardlv  ;  not  compliantly. 
CROOK'ED-NESS,  n.    A  winding,  bending,  or  turn- 
ing; curvity  ;  curvature;  inflection.  Hooker. 

2.  Perverseness  ;  untowardness  ;  deviation  from 
rectitude  ;  iniquity  ;  obliquity  of  conduct. 

3.  Deformity   of  a  gibbous  body. 

Johnson.     Taylor. 
CROOIC.EN,  v.  t.    To  make  crooked.     [Not  in  use.] 
CROOK'ING,  ppr.     Bending  ;  winding. 
CR60K'-K,MI<:i;il,«.    Having  crooked  knees.     Shak. 
eR00K'-SI1oUL-DER-£D,  a.     Having  bent  shoul- 

€ROP,  n.  [Sax.  crop,  cropp,  the  crop  of  a  fowl,  a 
cluster,  ears  of  corn,  grapes,  grains  of  corn  ;  D. 
krop  ;  G.  krupf;  VV.  cnqi,  I  lie  crop  or  craw;  cropiad, 
a  gathering  into  a  heap,  a  creeping;  cropian,  to  creep. 
Here  we  see  that  crop  is  a  gathering,  and  that  it  is 
connected  with  creep,  whose  radical  sense  is  to  catch 
or  take  hold.  Hence  crop  coincides  with  L.  carpo, 
carpus,  and  perhaps  with  reap,  rapio,  as  it  does  with 
grapple.  Hence  we  see  how  the  crop  of  a  fowl,  and 
a  crop  of  grain  or  hay,  are  consistently  the  same 
word.] 

1.  The  first  stomach  of  a  fowl ;  the  craw. 

2.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  a  thing ;  the  end 
[JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  is  gathered  ;  the  corn  or  fruits  of 
the  earth  collected  ;  harvest.  The  word  includes 
every  species  of  fruit  or  produce,  gathered  for  man 
or  beast. 

4.  Corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  while  growing ; 
77  popular  use  of  the  word. 

5.  Any  thing  cut  off  or  gathered. 

6.  Hair  cut  close  or  short. 

CROP,  «.  t.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing  ;  to  eat 
off;  to  pull  oft";  to  pluck ;  to  mow;  to  reap;  as,  to 
crop  flowers,  trees,    or   grass.     Man   crops   trees   or 


with  his  fingers  ; 

a  gather  before  it  falls, 
ntimcly  crops.    Denltam. 
as,  to  crop  a  field. 


plants  with    an   instrument, 
beast  crops  with  his  teeth. 

2.  To  cut  off  prematurely  ; 
While  force  our  youlh,  like  fruits, 

3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop 
CROP,  tj.7.     To  yield  harvest."    [Mtinuse.]     Shak. 
CROP'-EAR,  77.     [crop  and  car.]     A  horse  whose  ears 

are  cropped.  Sliak. 

CROP'-EAR-.ED,  a.    Having  the  ears  cropped. 

B.  Jonson. 

CROP'FUL,  a.    Having  a  full  crop  or  belly  ;  satiated 
Milton. 

CROP'-OUT,  v.  i.    To  ripen  to  a  full  crop. 

2.  When   an  inclined  stratum,  as  of  coal,  appears 
on  the  surface,  it  is  said  to  crop  out.  Lycll. 

CROP'P-ED,  j  pp.  or  a.     Cut  off;  plucked  ;  eaten  off; 

Cltol'T,        (       reaped  or  mowed. 

CROP'PER,  7i.    A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Johnson.     Walton. 

€ROP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  off;  pulling  off;  eating  off; 
reaping  or  mowing. 

CROP'PING,  it.    The  act  of  cutting  off. 
2.  The  raising  of  crops. 

€ROP'-SICK,  a.  Sick  or  indisposed  from  a  sur- 
charged stomach  ;  sick  with  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking.  Tate. 

€ROP'-SICK-NESS,  v.  Sickness  from  repletion  of 
the  stomach.     [L.  crapula.] 

CRO'SIER,  (kro'zhur,)  it.*  [Fr.  crossc,  a  crosier,  a  bat 
or  gaff-stick  ;  crasser,  to  play  at  cricket ;  Ann.  crojz  ,- 
from  the  root  of  cross.] 

*1.  A  bishop's  crook  or  pastoral  staff,  a  symbol  of 
pastoral  authority  and  care.  It  consists  of  a  gold  or 
silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top,  and  is  carried  occa- 
sionally before  bishops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the 
hand  when  they  give  solemn  benedictions.  The  use 
of  crosiers  is  ancient.  Originally,  a  crosier  was  a 
staff  with  a  cross  on  the  top,  in  form  of  a  crutch  or  T. 
Encyc. 
2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  four  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the 
Southern  Cross.  Encyc. 

€ROS'I,ET,  7i.*  [See  Cross.]  A  small  cross.  In 
heraldry,  a  cross  crossed  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ends.  Encyc. 

CROSS,  77.  [W.  crocs;  Arm.  crooz ;  G.  kreuz;  Sw. 
kors ;     Dan.    kryds  and    kors;    Russ.  krest.      Class 
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CRO 

Kd.  But  the  English  cross  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  L.  cruz,  through  the  Fr.  croix,  crosier ;  It.  croce  ; 
Sp.  cruz  :  \V.  ..-/■«  g,  coinciding  with  the  Ir.  regh, 
riagh.  Clu.  the  identity  of  tbe-e  words,  The  Irish 
has  cros,  a  cross  ;  crosadh,  crosaim,  to  cross,  to  hinder. 
If  the  last  radical  is  g  or  c,  this  word  belongs  to  the 
root  of  crook.     Chaucer  uses  crouch'-  for  cross.] 

1.  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber 
placed  across  each  other,  either  in  form  of  a  T  or  of 
an  X.  That  on  which  our  Savior  suffered,  is  repre- 
sented, on  coins  and  other  monuments,  to  have  been 
of  the  former  kind.  Encyc 

2.  The  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  hence, 
figuratively,  the  religion  itself.  Rome. 

3.  A  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it,  to  excite  de- 
votion, such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market-places. 

Johnson.     Shak. 

4.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  gibbet. 

5.  A  line  drawn  through  another.  Johnson. 

6.  Any  thing  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  or  perplexes; 
hinderance  ;  vexation  ;  misfortune  ;  opposition  ;  trial 
of  patience. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  crosses.  B.  Jonson, 

7.  A  mixing  of  breeds  in  producing  animals. 

8.  Money  or  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
cross.  Dryden. 

9.  The  right  side  or  face  of  a  coin,  stamped  with 
a  cross.  Encyl. 

10.  The  mark  of  a  cross,  instead  of  a  signature, 
on  a  deed,  formerly  impressed  by  those  who  could 
not  write.  Encyc. 

11.  Church  lands  in  Ireland.  Davies. 

12.  In  theology,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  by  cruci- 


Th  e  h<-  might  reconcile  both  to  God  ii 


13.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  of  the 
atonement,  or  of  salvation  by  Christ. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.  — 

f  Cor.  i.    Gal.  v. 
To  take  up  the  cross,  is  to  submit  to  troubles  and 
afflictions  from  love  to  Christ. 

14.  In  mining,  two  nicks  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  thus, +. 

Cross  and  pile;  a  play  with  money,  at  which  it  is 
put  to  chance  whether  a  coin  shall  fall  with  that  side 
up  which  bears  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which  is  called 
pile,  (pilot,)  or  reverse. 
GROSS,  o.t  Transverse  ;  oblique  ;  passing  from  side 
to  side  ;  falling  athwart  ;  as,  a  cross  beam. 

The  cross  refraction  of  a  second  prism.  Newton. 

2.  Adverse  ;  opposite  ;  obstructing  ;  sometimes 
with  to;    as,  an  event  cross  to  our  inclinations. 

3.  Perverse ;  untractable  ;  as,  the  cross  circum- 
stances of  a  man's  temper.  South. 

4.  Peevish  ;  fretful  ;  ill-humored  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things  ;  as,  a  cross  woman  or  husband  ;  a  cross 
answer. 

5.  Contrary  ;  contradictory  ;  perplexing. 


6.  Adverse ;  unfortunate. 

Behold  the  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design.     GlanuiUe. 

7.  Interchanged  ;    as,   a    cross   marriage,   when 
brother  and  sister  intermarry  with  two  persons  who 
have  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Bailey. 

8.  Noting  what  belongs  to  an  adverse  party  ;  as, 
cross  interrogatory.  Kent. 

CROSS,  prep.  Athwart :  transversely  ;  over ;  from  side 
to  side  ;  so  as  to  intersect. 

And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way.  Dryd, 

This  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an  abbreviation  of 
Across. 

GROSS,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  run  a  line,  or  lay  a  body 
across  another ;  as,  to  cross  a  word  in  writing ;  to 
cross  the  arms. 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  cancel  ;  as,  to  cross  an  account. 

3.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cioss,  as  Roman  Cath 
olics  in  devotion. 

4.  To  pass  from  side  to  side  ;  to  pass  or  move  over  ; 
as,  to  cross  a  road  ;  to  cross  a  river  or  the  ocean.  I 
crossed  the  English  Channel,  from  Dieppe  to  Brigh 
ton,  in  a  steamboat,  Sept.  18,  1824.  JV.  W. 

5.  To  thwart ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  ;  to  embar 
rass  ;  as,  to  cross  a  purpose  or  design. 

6.  To  counteract ;  to  clash  or  interfere  with  ;  to  be 
inconsistent  with  ;    as,  natural  appetites  may  cro 
our  principles. 

7.  To  counteract  or  contravene  ;  to  hinder  by  a 
thority  ;  to  stop.     [See  No.  5.] 

8.  To  contradict.  Bacon.     Hooker. 

9.  To  debar  or  preclude.  Shak. 
To  cross  the  breed  of  an  animal,  is  to  produce  young 

from  different  varieties  of  the  species. 
CiU  >SS,  o.  i.    To  lie  or  be  athwart. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  laterally ,  or  from  one  side  toward 
the  other,  or  from  place  to  place,  either  at  right  an- 
gles or  obliquely  ;  as,  to  cross  from  Nantucket  to  New 
Bedford. 

3.  To  be  inconsistent;  as,  men's  actions  do  not  al- 
ways cross  with  reason.     [Not  used.]  Sidney. 


CRO 

eitOSS'-ARM-BD,  a.  With  arms  across.  In  botany, 
brachiate :  decussated  ;  having  branches  in  pairs, 
each  at  right  angles  with  the  next.  Martyn. 

CROSS'-BAR-R.ED,  (-bard,)  a.  Secured  by  transverse 
bars.  Milton. 

CROSS'-BAR-ROW,  n.     An  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

CROSS'-BAR-SHOT,  n.  A  bullet  with  an  iron  bar 
passing  through  it,  and  standing  out  a  few  inches  on 
each  side  ;  used  in  naval  actions  for  cutting  the  ene- 
my's rigging.  Encvc. 

CROSS'-BEAR-ER,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate,  who  bears 
a  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasions.  Also,  a  cer- 
tain officer  in  the  Inquisition,  who  makes  a  vow  be- 
fore the  inquisitors  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  though  with  the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 

GROSS'-BILL,  n.  In  chancery,  an  original  bill  by 
which  the  defendant  prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 
Blackstonc. 

GROSS'-BILL,  n.  A  species  of  bird,  the  Loxia  curvi- 
rostra,  the  mandibles  of  whose  bill  curve  opposite 
ways  and  cross  each  other.  Encyc. 

€ltOSS'-BiTi:,  n.     A  deception  ;  a  cheat.  {.'Estrange. 

GROSS'-BlTE,  v.  t.  To  thwart  or  contravene  by  de- 
ception. Collier. 

GROSS'-BIT-ING,  ppr.  Thwarting  or  contravening 
by  deception. 

GRbSS'-IslT-T£N,w.     Contravened  by  deception. 

GUOSS'-BoW,  k.*  In  archery,  a  weapon  used  for 
shooting,  and  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart 
a  stock.  Bailey. 

GROSS'-BoW-ER,  n.  One  who  shoots  with  a  cross- 
bow. Ralegh. 

CROSS'-BREED,  n.  A  breed  produced  from  the  male 
and  female  of  different  breeds. 

CROSS'-BUN,  n.    A  bun  or  cake  with  a  cross  marked 

GRl  >SS'€UT,  v.  t.     To  cut  across.  [on  it. 

CROSS'CUT-SAW,  n.  A  saw  managed  by  two  men, 
one  tit  each  end. 

GROSS'jED,  (krost,)  pp.  Having  a  line  drawn  over; 
canceled  ;  erased  ;  passed  over  ;  thwarted  ;  opposed  ; 
obstructed  ;  counteracted. 

GROSS-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  small,  projecting  pieces  in  arch  stones, 
which  hang  upon  the  adjacent  stones.  Brande. 

GROSS'-EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  71.  The  examination  or 
interrogation  of  a  witness,  called  by  one  party,  by 
the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel. 

GROSS-EX-AM'INE,  v.  t.  To  examine  a  witness  by 
the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel,  as  the  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  and  vice  versa. 


GROSS-EX-AM 'IN-.ED,  pp.  Examined  or  interroga- 
ted by  the  opposite  party. 

CROSS-EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Examining  or  interro- 
gating by  the  opposite  party. 

CROSS'-E¥-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  that  kind  of  squint 
by  which  both  the  eyes  turn  toward  the  nose,  so  that 
the  rays,  in  passing  to  each  eye,  cross  the  other. 

GROSS'-FLOW,  7).  7.    To  flow  across.  Milton'. 

GROSS'-GRaIN-£U,  a.  Having  the  grain  or  fibers 
across  or  irregular,  and  hence  difficult  to  work  ;  as  in 
timber,  where  a  branch  shoots  from  the  trunk,  there 
is  a  curling  of  the  grain. 

2.  Figuratively,  perverse  ;  untractable  ;  not  conde- 
scending. 

GROSS'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  running  or  passing  a 
line  over  ;  erasing  ;  canceling  ;  thwarting  ;  opposing ; 
counteracting  ;  passing  over. 

GROSS'ING,  71.    A  thwarting  ;  impediment ;  vexation. 

2.  A  passing  across. 

3.  The  place  of  passing ;  as,  the  crossings  of  the 
streets. 

GROSS'-JACK,  (kro'jak,)  n.  A  sail  extended  on  the 
lower  yard  of  the  mizzen-rciast,  but  seldom  used. 

€ROSS'-LEG-G£D^    (-legd,)    a.      Having    the    legs 


thing  else. 

2.  Adversely ;  in  opposition  ;  unfortunately. 

3.  PeevishH  ;  fretfully. 

GROSS'NESS,  n.  Peevishness ;  fretfulness  ;  ill-hu- 
mor ;  perverseness. 

CROSS'-PATCH,  7t.  An  ill-natured  person.  [Still 
heard  in  JVrrr.  England.]  Mem.  of  II.  More. 

GROSS'-PlECE,  n.     A  rail  of  timber  extending  over 
the  windlass  of  a  ship,  furnished   with    pins  with 
which  to  fasten  the  rigging,  as  occasion  requires. 
Encyc. 

GROSS'-PUR-POSE,  77.  A  contrary  purpose  ;  contra- 
dictory system  ;  also,  a  conversation  in  which  one 
person  does  or  pretends  to  misunderstand  another's 
meaning.     An  enigma;  a  riddle.  Mason. 

CROSS-UiUES'TION,  v.  t.     To  cross-examine. 

Killinghcck. 

CROSS-QUES'TION-ING,  ppr.     Cross-examining. 

GROSS'-RitAD-ING,  77.  The  reading  of  the  lines  of  : 
newspaper  directly  across  the  page,  through  the  ad 


CRO 

joining  columns,  thus  confounding  the  sense,  and 
often  producing  a  ludicro'i-  ciniiiiuation  of  ideas. 

cause  a  cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show 
that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety.      Johnson.     Shak. 
2.  A  row  that  crosses  others. 

GROSS'-SKA,  n.  Waves  running  across  others;  a 
swell  running  in  different  directions. 

GROSS'-STAFF,  71.  An  instrument  to  take  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  or  stars. 

GROSS'-SToNE,  n.     See  Harmotome  and  Stavro- 

CROSS'-TIN-ING,  77.  in  husbandry,  a  harrowing  by 
drawing  the  harrow  or  drag  back  and  forth  on  the 
same  ground.  Euaic 

CROSS'-TREES,  n.  pi.  *  In  ships,  certain  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  a!  the 
upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts,  to  sustain  the  frame 
of  the  top,  and  on  the  topmasts,  to  extend  the  top- 
gallant shrouds.  Mar.  Diet. 

CROSS'-WAY.    (?i.     A  way  or  road  that  crosses  an- 

GROSS'-fioAD,  j  other  road  or  the  chief  road  ;  an 
obscure  path  intersecting  the  main  road.  Slink. 

GROSS'-WIND,  71.  A  side  wind  ;  an  unfavorable 
wind.  Bind': 

GROSS'WlSE,  adv.     Across  ;  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

GROSS'-WORT,  71      A  plant  of  the  genus  Valantia. 

CROTCH,  71.  [Fr.  croc,  a  hook.  See  Crook  and 
Crutch.] 

1.  A  fork  or  forking  ;  the  parting  of  two  legs  or 
branches  ;  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree.      Bacon.  Forbij. 

2.  In  sAips,  a  crooked  timber  placed  on  tile  keel,  in 
the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  opening  on  the  top  and 
extending  two  horns  or  arms,  like  a  half  moon,  used 
for  supporting  a  boom,  a  spare  topmast,  yards,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet. 
GROTCH'.ED,  (krotcht,)  a.     Having  a  crotch  ;  forked. 
CROTCH'ET,  77.     [Fr.  crochet,  croche,  from  croc     See 
Crook.] 


passage,  di 

guished  from  the  rest,  thus  [  ']. 

2.  In  7ii7i.vic,  a  note  or  character,  equal  in  time  to 

half  a  minim,  and  the  double  of  a  quaver,  thus,  r\ 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  resembling  a  fork,  used  as  a 
support  in  building. 

4.  A  peculiar  turn  of  the  mind  ;  a  whim,  or  fancy  ; 
a  perverse  conceit. 

All  "ie  devices  and  crotchets  of  new  inventions.  Howll. 

CROTCH'ET-ED,  o.     Marked  with  crotchets. 
CROTCH'ET-Y,    a.      Having    perverse    conceits,  01 

crotchets  of  the  brain. 
CRo'TON  OIL,  7i.*Oil  from  the  Croton  tiglium,a  plant 

of  the  East.     It  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and    causes 

small  pustules  when  rubbed  on  the  skin.     Brande. 
GROUCH,  v.  i.     [G.  kriechen,  kroch,  krbche,  to  creep, 

to   stoop,   to   cringe,    probably   allied    to  crook,   Fr. 

crochu,  as   cringe   to   crank.     Class    Rg.     Vulgarly, 

crooch.,  scrooch.] 

1.  To  bend  down  ;  to  stoop  low  ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground  ;  as  an  animal.  A  dog  crouches  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  a  lion  crouches  in  the  thicket. 

2.  To  bend  servilely  ;  to  stoop  meanly ;  to  fawn  ; 
to  cringe. 

Every  one  thai  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him, 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

CROUCH,  7).  t.     [See  Cross.]     To  sign  with  the  cross  ; 

to  bless.     [JVot  i„  use.]  Chaucer. 

GROUCH'ED-FRI-ARS,  77.  pi.      An  order  of  friars, 

so  railed  from  the  cross  which  they  wore. 
GROUCII'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bending;  stooping;  cring- 

CROUP,  (kroop,)  n.  [Fr.  croupe,  a  ridge,  top,  but- 
tocks ;  Sp.  grupa ;  Port,  garupa ;  tit.  grappa ;  W. 
crib  ;    Russ.  krioci,  crooked";  krivlyu,  to  bend.] 

The  rump  of  a  fowl  ;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse  or 
extremity  of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 


GROUP,  (kroop,)  ti.      [Scot,  croup,  crape,  crupe, 
to  croak,  to  cry  or  speak  with  a  no 
hropyan  ;  Sax.  hreopan,  to  call  out.] 


■  voice 


;   Goth.' 


The  disease  called  technically  cimonchc  trachealis, 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trachea,  accompa- 
nied with  a  hoarse  cough  and  difficult  respiration.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  rattles. 

CROU-PADE',  ti.  [from  croup,  or  its  root.]  In  the 
manege,  a  leap  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind 
legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly.         Encyc. 

CROU'PI-ER,  (kroo'pe-er,)  71.  [Fr.]  He  who  watches 
the  cards  and  collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table 

2.  One  who,  at  a  public  dinner  party,  sits  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman.   Smart. 

krout'  i  "•  tG'  kraut>  cabba^'  an  herb  '  D-  *""''•! 
Sour  crout  is  made  by  laying  minced  or  chopped 
cabbage  in  layers  in  a  barrel,  with  a  handful  of  salt 
and  caraway  seeds  between  the  layers  ;  then  ram- 
ming down  "the  whole,  covering  it,  pressing  it  with  a 
heavyweight,  and  •suffering  it  to  stand,  till  it  has 
gone  through  fermentation.  It  is  an  efficacious  pre- 
against  scurvy  in  long  voyages.      Encyc. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


asb 


'See  J'ulnri  1 1.  Illitstniti'iiis. 


f  See  T«jU  1.7"  Synonym*. 


CROW,  (kro,)  n.  [Sax.  crawe  ;  Drill,  krage;  Sw. 
kraka;  D  kraai  ;  G./.rditei  so  n;uiu'd  from  its  cry,  G. 
knihc.it,  0.  kruuijiu,  tiolli.  An//,;,  a  croaking,  hruhyan, 

It  lias  no  connection  with  L.  Gonitis,  but  roy/c  is  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  A  large  black  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvus  ;  the 
beak  is  convex  and  culii.it;  <!,  Tin-  nostrils  arc  covered 
with  bristly  feathers,  the  tongue  is  forked  and  car- 
tilaginous. This  is  a  voracious  bird,  feeding  on  car- 
rion and  grain,  particularly  maize,  which  it  pulls  up, 
just  after  it  appears  above  ground. 

To  pluck  or  pull  a  crow,  is  to  be  industrious  or  con- 
tentious about  a  trifle,  or  thing  of  no  value.  Johnson. 

2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  crook,  or  two  claws, 
used  in  raising  and  moving  heavy  weights,  drawing 
spikes,  &c.  Moxon. 

3.  The  voice  of  the  cock.     [See  the  verb.] 

4.  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast,  so  called  by 
butchers. 

GROW,  t).  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Crowed  ;  formerly  pret. 
Ckew.  [Sax.  era-man;  D.  kraaijen.;  G.  krdhen;  Gr. 
upai^w.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cry  or  make  a  noise  as  a  cock,  in  joy,  gay- 
ety,  or  defiance. 

2.  To  boast  in  triumph ;  to  vaunt ;  to  vapor ;  to 
swagger.  [M  popular,  but  not  an  elegant  use  of  the 
word.]  Grandison. 

CROW-BAR,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  sharpened  at  one  end, 
used  as  a  lever  for  raising  heavy  bodies. 

CRoW-BER-RY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Empetrum, 
or  berry-bearing  heath.  One  species  bears  the  crow- 
crake  berries.  Enctje. 

CRoW'S'-BILL,  71.     In  surgery,  a  kind  of  forceps  for 
extracting  buMets  and  other  things  from  wounds. 
Encyc. 

CRoW'S'-FEET,  n.  pi.  The  wrinkles  under  the 
eves,  which  are  the  effects  of  age.     [Ob*.]    Chaucer. 

GKoW'-FLOW-ER,  7i.     A  kind  of  campion. 

CROW-FOOT,  n.     On  board  of  ships,  a  complication 

of  small  cords  spreading  out  from  a  long  block  ;  used 

to  suspend  the  awnings,  or  to  keep  the  top-sails  from 

striking  and  fretting  against  the  tops.  Encyc. 

2.  In  butanii,  the  Ranunculus,  a  genus  of  plants. 

CROWS'-FOOT,  n.  [n  the  military  art,  a  machine  of 
iron,  with  four  points,  so  formed  that  in  whatever 
way  it  falls,  there  is  one  point  upward,  and  intended 
to  stop  or  embarrass  the  approach  or  march  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  ;  a  caltrop.  Encyc. 

GROWING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  particular  voice,  as  a 
cock  ;  boasting  in  triumph  ;  vaunting  ;  bragging. 

CRoW-KEEP-ER,  n.  A  boy  employed  to  scare  off 
crows  from  new-sown  land.  This  was  formerly 
sometimes  done  by  shooting  at  them  with  a  bow  ; 
and  hence  Lear  says,  that  fellow  handles  his  bow 
like  a  crow-keeper,  i.e.  awkwardly,  as  one  not  trained 
to  its  use.  Forby. 

CR6W-NET,  n.  In  England,  a  net  for  catching  wild 
fowls ;  the  net  used  in  New  England  for  catching 

CROW-SILK,  71.    A  plant,  the  Conferva  rivalis. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
eitoW'-TOE,  (kr5'to,)  n.    A  plant;   as,  the  tufted 

crow-toe.  Milton. 

CROWD,      j  7i.     [Ir.   cruit;   W.  crwth,  a  swelling  or 
GROWTH,  \      bulging,  a  musical  instrument.] 

"    ausic  with  six  strings  ;  a  kind 


CROWD,  Ti.t  [Sax.  cruth,  cread.     See  Crew.] 

1.  Properly,  a  collection  ;  a  number  of  tilings  col- 
lected, or  closely  pressed  together. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  congregated  and  pressed 
together  or  collected  into  a  close  body  without  order  ; 
a  throng.     Hence, 

3.  A  multitude  ;  a  great  number  collected. 

4.  A  number  of  things  near  together;  a  number 
promiscuously  assembled  or  lying  near  each  other; 
as   a  crowd  of  isles  in  the  Egean  Sea. 

5.  The  lower  orders  of  people  ;  the  populace  ;  the 
vulgar.  Dryden. 

CROWD,  v.  t.     To  press  ;  to  urge  ;  to  drive  together. 

2.  To  rill  by  pressing  numbers  together  without 
order  ;  as,  to  crowd  a  room  with  people  ;  to  crowd  the 
memory  with  ideas. 

3.  To  fill  to  excess.  Volumes  of  reports  crowd  a 
lawyer's  library. 

4.  To  encumber  by  multitudes.  Shah. 

5.  To  urge;  to  press  by  solicitation;  to  dun. 

i;.  in  seamanship,  to  crowd  sail,  is  to  carry  an  extra- 
ordinary force  of  sail,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the 
course  of  a  ship,  as  in  chasing  or  escaping  from  an 
enemy  ;  to  carry  a  press  of  sail. 
CROWD,  u.  i.  To  press  in  numbers  ;  as,  the  multi- 
tude crowded  through  the  gate  or  into  the  room. 

2.  To  press  ;  to  urge  forward  ;  as,  the  man  crowded 
into  the  room. 

3.  To  swarm  or  be  numerous. 

GROWD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Collected  and  pressed  ;  pressed 
together ;  urged  ;  driven ;  filled  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude. 

CROWD'ER,  n.      A  fiddler;    one   who  plays  on  a 


CROWD'ING,    ppr.      Pres: 


log-thc 


pushing  ; 


.muling  in  a  promiscu 


bring  crowded. 
GROWN,  ri.  [Fr.  couronne;  Arm.  curun;  W.coron; 
D.  kroon;  G  krone;  Sw.  krona;  Dan.  krone;  Ir. 
coroin;  L.  corona;  Sp.  and  It.  id.;  Gr.  Kop-orn.  The 
radical  letters  appear  to  be  Cr,  as  corolla,  without  n, 
indicates.     Q.u.  a  top  or  roundness.    See  Chorus.  | 

1.  An  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings  and 
sovereign  princes,  as  a  badge  of  imperial  or  regal 
power  and  dignity.  Figuratively,  regal  power; 
royalty;  kingly  government,  or  executive  authority. 

2.  A  wreath  or  garland. 

3.  Honorary  distinction  ;  reward 

They  do  it  io  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  we,  an  incorruptible. 


lourheadB.—  Lam.  v.    Phil.  iy. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head  ;  the  top  of  a  mountain  or 
other  elevated  object.  The  end  of  an  anchor,  or  the 
point  from  which  the  arms  proceed. 

C.  The  part  of  a  hat  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
head. 

7.  A  coin  anciently  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
crown.  The  English  crown  is  five  shillings  sterling. 
The  French  crown  is  a  hundred  and  nine  cents. 
Other  coins  bear  the  same  name. 

8.  Completion;   accomplishment. 

9.  Clerical  tonsure  in  a  circular  form  ;  a  little  cir- 
cle shaved  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  a  mark  of  eccle- 
siastical office  or  distinction. 

10.  Among  jewelers,  the  upper  work  of  a  rose 
diamond. 

11.  In  botany,  an  appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed, 
which  serves  to  bear  it  in  the  wind. 

12.  In  architecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
cornice,  called  also  the  corona  or  larmier. 

GROWN,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  a  crown  or  regal  orna- 
ment. Hence,  to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and 
power. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  cover  the  top. 

And  peaceful  ,,]iv<s  cneio:,,?  his  hoary  head.  Dryden. 

3.  To  honor  ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn. 

Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  —  Ps.  viii. 

4.  To  reward ;  to  bestow  an  honorary  reward  or 
distinction  on  ;  as,  the  victor  crowned  with  laurel. 

5.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense. 

She'll  crown  a  L^rali-liil  ,,.i,l  a  constant  flame.       Roscommon. 

6.  To  terminate  or  finish  ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect. 

7.  To  terminate  and  reward  ;  as,  our  efforts  were 
croirnal  with  success. 

GRO  WN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  crown,  or  with 
regal  power  and  dignity  ;  honored  ;  dignified  ;  re- 
warded with  a  crown,  wreath,  garland,  or  distinction  ; 
recompensed  ;  terminated  ;  completed  .  perfected. 

GROWN'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  crowns  or  com- 
pletes. 

GROWN'ET,  7i.  A  coronet,  which  see.  Shakspeare 
has  used  it  for  chief  end  or  last  purpose;  but  this 
sense  is  singular. 

GROWN'-ULaSS,  n.  The  finest  sort  of  English  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IM  Pe'RI-AL,  n  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Fiitillaria,  having  a  beautiful  flower 

GROWN'INC,  ppr.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  crown,  or 
with  royalty  or  supreme  power;  honoring  with  a 
wreath  or  with  distinction  ;  adorning  ;  rewarding  ; 
finishing  ;  perfecting. 

CROWN'ING,  ri.  In  architecture,  the  upper  termina- 
tion or  finish  of  a  member  or  any  ornamental  work. 

2.  In  marine  luiiijumrr,  the  finishing  part  of  a  knot, 
or  interweaving  of  Hie  strands  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

CROWN'LESS,  a.     Without  a  crown.  Byron. 

GROWN'-OF'FICE,  n.  In  England,  an  office  belong- 
ing to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  the  king's 
coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly  master,  and  in  which 
the  attorney-general  and  clerk  exhibit  informations 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'-PGST,  a.    In  building,  a  post  which  stands 
upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters. 
Badcy. 

GROWN'-SGAB,  71.     A  scab  formed  round  the  cor- 
ners of  a  horse's  hoof,  a  cancerous  and  painful  sore. 
Farriers  Diet. 

GROWN'-THiS-TLE,  (-this-sl)  71.    A  flower. 

CROWN'-WHEEL,  n.*  A  wheel  with  cogs  set  at  right 
angles  with  its  plane. 

2.  In  a  watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the  balance, 
which  drives  the  balance,  and  in  royal  pendulums,  is 

called  the  swing. wheel. 

GROWN'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of  two  demi- 
bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire  bastion  in  the 
middle,  with  curtains.  It  is  designed  to  gain  some 
hill  or  advantage,. us  post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'STGNE",  71.  Ciystullized  cawk,  in  which  the 
Crystals  are  small.  Woodward.     Johnson. 

GR6/.E,  ;i.     A  cooper's  tool. 

CRO'CIAL,  (kru'shal,)  a.     [Fr.  cruciate,  from  L.  crux, 


CRU 

ing  ;  in  form  of  a  cross  ;  as,  crucial  incision.   Sharp. 
2.  Severe  ;  trying;  searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the 

cross  ;  as,  a  crucial  experiment. 
CRO'CIAN,  n.    A  short,  thick,  broad  fish,  of  a  deep 

yellow  color  Diet,  of  Mat.  Hist.. 

GRO'CIaTE,  (kru'shate,)  v.  t.     fL.  crucio,  to  torture, 

from  crux,  a  cross.] 

To  torture;    to  torment;   to  afflict  with  extreme 

pain  or  distress;    hut  tltc  verb  is  seldom  used.     [See 

Kv,u.c,atE  ] 
GRO'CIATE,  a.     Tormented.     [Little used.] 
2.  In  btitnnii,  having  the  I'min  of  a  cross. 
GRU-CI-A'TION,  71.     The  act  of  torturing  ;  torment. 

I  Little  used.}  Hull. 

GRO'CI-BLE,   71.*  [It.   crogiuolo,   and    crociuolo  ;   Sp. 

crisol ;   Port,  chrysol  or  crisol ;   Fr.  crcuset ;  D.  kroes, 

smclt-krocs.     It  is  from  crux.,  a  cross,  as  Lunier  sup- 
poses, from  the  figure  of  the  cross  formerly  attached 

to  it.     But  qu.] 
*1.  A  chemical  vessel  or  melting-pot,  usually  made 

of  earth,  and   so  teni|K-red   and  baked  as  to  endure 

extreme  heat  without  melting.    It  is  used  for  melting 

ores,  metals,  &x. 
2.  In  metallurgy,  a  hollow  place  at  the  bottom  of  a 

furnace  to  receive  the  melted  metal.  Fourcroy. 

CRU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  crucifer ;  crux,  a  cross,  and 

fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  the  cross.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term   applied  to  the  Crttcifene,  a 

family  of  plants  having  the  four  petals  of  the  flower 

in  tile  form  of  a  cross.  Partington. 

CRu'GI-Fl-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Put  to  death  on  the  cross. 
CRO'CI-FI-ER,  n.     [See  Crucify.]      A  person  who 

crucifies  ;  one  who  puts  another  to  death  on  across. 
GRU'CI-FIX,  «.     [L.  cracijixus,  from  crucifigo,  to  fix 

to  a  cross  ;  crux  and  figo,  to  fix.] 

1.  A  cross  011  winch  the  body  of  Christ  is  fastened 
in  effigy.  Encyc. 

2.  A  representation,  in  painting  or  statuary,  of  our 
Lord  fastened  to  the  cross.  Johnson. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  religion  of  Christ.  [Little  used.] 

Taylor. 
CRTJ-CI-FIX'ION,  (kru-se-n.x'yun,)  n.  [See  Cruci- 
fix.1  The  nailing  or  fastening  of  a  person  to  a  cross, 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  I11111  to  death  ,  the  act  or 
punishment  of  putting  a  criminal  to  death  by  nailing 
him  to  a  cross.  Addison, 

GRO'CI-FORM,  a.  [L.  crux,  a  cross,  and  forma,  form.] 
1.'  Cross-shaped. 

2.  In  botany,  consisting  of  four  equal  petals,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Mirtyn. 

The   cruciform  plants,   or   Cruciferw,   comprehend 
nearly  all  culinary  plants,  except  spinach,  as  the  cab- 
bage, turnip,  raddi-h,  mustard,  &c.      Farm.  Encyc. 
GIlU'CI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  crucifigo  ;  crux,  cross,  and  figo, 
to  fix  ;  Fr.  crucificr  ;   It.  crocifiggere  ;  Sp.  crucified}"} 

1.  To  nail  to  a  cross  ;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing 
the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  or  gibbet,  sometimes, 
anciently,  by  fastening  a  criminal  to"  a  tree  with  cords. 

But  they  cried,  Ci  uctjy  hiin,  crucify  him.  —  Lnke  xxiii. 

2.  In  scriptural  language,  to  subdue  ;  to  mortify  ; 
to  destroy  the  power  or  ruling  influence  of. 

They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  die  flesh,  with  the  aflectiuns 

3.  To  reject  and  despise. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  tin-  Son  ot  God  afresh.  —  Heb.  vi. 

To  be  crucified  with  Christ,  is  to  become  dead  to  the 
law  and  to  sin,  and  to  have  indwelling  corruption 
subdued.     Oal.  ii.  and  vi. 

4.  To  vex  or  torment.*  [JVot  used.]  Burton. 
CRO'CI-Ft-ING,  ppr.    Putting  to  death  on  a  cross  or 

gibbet ;  .subduing  ;  destroving  the  life  and  power  of. 

CRU  CIG'ER  (JUS,  a.     Healing  the  cross. 

GRUD,  11.    Curd.     [See  Curd,  the  usual  orthographv.] 

GRUD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  curdle  ;  also,  to  stoop.     Brocket. 

tStfJDE,  a.  [L.  crudus  ;  Fr.  crud,  cru  ;  Sp.  and  It.  era 
do  ;  Port,  cru ;  Arm.  criz  ;  W.  cri ;  D.  raauw ;  Sa  i 
hreaw  ;  G.  roh  ;  Eng.  raw  ;  either  from  the  root  of  cry, 
from  roughness,  (W.  cri,  a  cry,  and  crude,)  or  from 


the  .\r. 


u5  ,1  aradha, 


t,  to  corrode,  to  rankle,  to 


become  raw,  L.  rodo,  rosi.     Class  Rd,  No.  35.] 

1.  Raw  ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by  tire  or  heat ;  in 
its  natural  state  ;  undressed  ;  as,  crude  flesh,  crude 
meat,     In  this  sense,  raw  is  more  generally  used. 

2.  Not  changed  from  its  natural  state  ;  not  altered 
or  prepared  by  any  artificial  process ;  as,  crude  salt, 
crude  alum. 

3.  Rough  ;  harsh  ;  unripe  ;  not  mellowed  by  air  or 
other  means  ;  as,  crude  juice. 

4.  Unconcocted  ;  not  well  digested  in  the  stomach. 

5.  Not  brought  to  perfection  :  unfinished  ;  imma- 
ture ;  as,  the  crude  material*  of  the  earth.     Milton. 

(j.  Having  indigested  notions.  Milton. 

7.  Indigested  j  not  matured  ;  not  well  formed,  ar- 
ranged, or  prepared  111  the  intellect ;  as,  crude  notions  ; 
a  crude  plan  ;  a  crude  theory.  Milton. 

8.  In  pamt  in  ir,  a  term  applied  to  a  picture  when  ibe 
colors  are  rudely  laid  on,  and  do  not  blend  or  har- 
monize. Brande. 
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GRODE'LY,  adv.  Without  due  preparation  ;  without 
form  or  arrangement ;  without  maturity  or  digestion. 

GRODE'NESS,  n.  Rawness  ;  unripeness  ;  an  undi- 
gested or  unprepared  state  ;  as,  the  crudeness  of  flesh 
or  plants,  or  of  any  body  in  its  natural  state. 

2.  A  state  of  being  unformed  or  indigested;  imma- 
tureness  ;  a9,  the  crudeness  of  a  theory. 

GRO'DI-TY,  n.     [L.  cruditas.] 

Rawness  ;  crudeness  ;  something  in  a  crude  state. 
Among  -physicians,  a  term  applied  to  undigested  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach,  or  unconcocted  humors  not 
well  prepared  for  expulsion ;  excrements. 

Coze,     Encyc. 

CRO'DLE,  v.  t.  To  coagulate.  But  this  word  is  gen- 
erally written  Curdle  ;  which  see. 

GRO'DY,  a.  Concreted;  coagulated.  [JVot  in  use.] 
[See  Curd.]  Spenser. 

2.  Raw  ;  chill.     [JVot  used.]    [See  Crude.]     Shale. 

CRO'EL,  a.  [Fr.  cruel ;  L.  crudctis ;  It.  crudele.  See 
Crude  and  Rude.] 

1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others,  in  body  or  mind  ; 
willing  or  pleased  to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict ;  inhu- 
man ;  destitute  of  pity,  compassion,  or  kindness ; 
fierce;  ferocious;  savage  ;  barbarous  ;  hard-hearted; 
applied  to  persons  or  their  dispositions. 

They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy.  —  Jer.  vi. 

2.  Inhuman  ;  barbarous  ;  savage  ;  causing  pain, 
grief,  or  distress,  exerted  in  tormenting,  vexing,  or 


The  tender  mere 

Otll'.TS  tlLv!  Ul.U; 


-Prov 


trackings.  —  Heb.  xi. 
GRO'EL-LY,  adv.    In  a  cruel  manner ;  with  cruelty  ; 
inhumanly ;  barbarously. 

Because  he  cruelly  oppressed,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity.  —  Ezek. 


GRU'EL-TY,  t!.     [L.  crudelitas  ;  Fr. 

1.  Inhumanity  :  a  savage  or  barbarous  disposition  or 
temper,  which  is  gratified  in  giving  unnecessary  pain 
or  distress  to  others  ;  barbarity  ;  applied  to  persons  ; 
as,  the  crurfhj  of  savages  ;  flic  cnultij  and  envy  of 
the  people.  Shale. 

2.  Barbarous  deed  ;  any  act  of  a  human  being 
which  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  ;  any  act  intended 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict,  or  which  actually  torments 
or  afflicts,  without  necessity  ;  wrong;  injustice  ;  op- 
pression. 


Will, 


-Ezck. 


GRU'EN-TATE,  a.     [L.  cruentatus.] 

Smeared  with  blond.     I  Little  used.l        Glanville. 

CRO-EN'T'OUS,  a.     Bloody;  cruentaie. 

CRO'ET,  7i.  [tin.  Fr.  creujr,  holluw,  or  cruchcttc,  from 
cruche.     See  Cruse.] 

A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle,  for  holding  vinegar, 

CRUISE,  7i.    See  Cruse.  [oil,  &c. 

GROISE,  (kruze,)  v.  i.  [D.  kmissen,  from  kruis,  a 
cross  ;  G.  kreuzen  ;  D.  krydser :  Fr.  croiser.  See  Cross.] 
To  sail  back  and  forth,  or  to  rove  on  the  ocean  in 
search  of  an  enemy's  ships  for  capture,  or  for  protect- 
ing commerce  ;  or  to  rove  for  plunder,  as  a  pirate. 
The  admiral  cruised  between  the  Bahama  Isles  and 
Cuba.  We  cruised  off  Cape  Finisterre.  A  pirate 
was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GROISE,  71.  A  voyage  made  in  crossing  courses  ;  a 
sailing  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  or 
by  a  pirate  in  search  of  plunder. 

GROIS'ER,  (kruz'cr,)  n.  A  person  or  a  ship  that 
cruises;  usually  an  armed  ship  that  sails  to  and  fro 
for  capturing  an  enemy's  ships,  for  protecting  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  or  for  plunder. 

CROIS'ING,  ppr.  Sailing  for  the  capture  of  an  ene- 
my's ships,  or  for  protecting  commerce,  or  for  plun- 
der, as  a  pirate. 

CRUL'LER,  n.  A  kind  of  crisped  cake  boiled  in  fat. 
[See  Kruller.] 

CRUMB,  )  7i.     [Sax.  cruma  ;  D.  kruim  ;  G.  krume  ;  Heb. 

GRUM,  (  Ch.  aiJ  to  gnaw,  or  break.  Class  Rm, 
No.  14,  16,  19,  25,  26.] 

A  small  fragment  or  piece  ;  usually,  a  small  piece 
of  bread  or  other  food,  broken  or  cut  off;  the  soft 
part  of  bread. 

Lazarus,  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  —  Luke  xvi. 
CRUMB,  j  v.  t.    To  break  into  small  pieces  with  the 
GRUM,     (      fingers  ;  as,  to  crumb  bread  into  milk. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  t.     [D.  kruimelen ;  G.  kriimeln.] 

To  break  into  small  pieces  ;  to  divide  into  minute 
parts. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  i.    To  fall  into  small  pieces ;  to  break 
or  part  into  small  fragments. 

If  a  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  crumble  into  gravel.        Ar&uLlinor. 
2.  To  fall  to  decay ;  to  perish ;  as,  our  flesh  will 
crumble  into  dust. 
€RUM'BL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Broken  or  parted  into  small 

pieces. 
CRUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Breaking  into  small  frag- 
ments ;  falling  into  small  pieces  ;  decaying. 
GRUMB'-CLOTH,  n.     A  cloth  to  be  laid  under  a  ta- 


Iv.i.  To  cry  like  a  crane.  [Not  used.] 
[L.]  Gore  ;  coagulated  blood.  Oreenhill. 
The  buttocks. 


CRU 

ble    to     receive  falling    fragments, 

carpet  or  floor  clean. 
CRO'ME-NAL,  n.    [L.  crumtna.]      A  purse.      [JVot 

used.l  •  Spenser. 

CRUM'MA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  broken  into  small 

pieces  by  the  fingers. 
CRUM'MY,  a.     Full  of  crumbs  ;  soft. 
CRUMP,  a.     [Sax.  crump  ;  D.  krom;  G.  krumm  ;  Dan. 

fa-ton  ;  W.    crom,  crwm,  crooked  ;  Ir.  crom,  whence 

cromaim,  to   bend,  croman,  the   hip-bone,  the   rump. 

Crump,  rump,  rumple,  crumple,  crimple,  are  doubtless 

of  one  family.] 

Crooked  ;  as,  c7-M77ip-shouldered. 
CRUMP'ET,  7t.      A  soft    cake  baked  upon  an   iron 

CRUM'PLE,  u.  i.     [from  crump.     See  Rumple,   the 
same  word  without  a  prefix.] 

To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  rum- 
ple or  crook.  Addison. 

CRUM'PLE,  v.  i.     To  contract ;  to  shrink.       Smith. 

CRUM'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Drawn  or  pressed  into  wrin- 
kles. 

eRUM'PLING,  ppr.     Drawing  or  pressing  into  wrin- 

CRUM'PLING,  it.     A  small,  degenerate  apple,     [kles. 
Johnson. 

CRUNK, 

CRUNK'LE. 

CJiU'OR,  n. 

enup,    j 

CROUP,  (  "• 

€RUP,  a.     Short ;  brittle.     [JY,; 

CIiyP'PER,   (kroop'er,)  n.     [Fr.   croupiere;  It.   grop- 

piera ;   Sp.   gr opera  ;  from   croupe,  grappa,  grupa. 

ridge,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse.     See  Croup.] 

1.  In  tlte  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse  ;  the 
rump. 

2.  A  Dtrap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  to  a  saddl 
and,  passing  under  a  horse's  tail,  prevents  the  saddle 
from  being  cast  forward  on  to  the  horse's  neck. 

GRUP'PER,  v.  t.     To  put  a  crupper  on  ;  as,  to  crupper 

a  horse. 
CRU'RAL,  a.     [L.  cruralis,  from  crus,  cruris,  the  leg.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  leg;  as,  the  crural  arterie 
which  convey  blood  to  the  legs,  and  the  crural  vein 
which  return  it.  Quincy.     Coze. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root.  Brande. 
CRU-SADE',  n.     [Fr.  croisade ;  It.  crociata;  Sp.  cruz 

da  ;  from  L.  cruz,  Fr.  croix,  Sp.  cruz,  It.  croce,  a  croi 
Class  Rg.] 

A  military  expedition  undertaken  by  authority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  our  Savior's  life  and  suffer- 
ings, from  the  power  of  infidels  or  Mohammedans. 
Several  of  these  expeditions  were  carried  on  from 
Europe,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  The  soldiers 
had  crosses  of  different  colored  cloth  sewed  upon 
their  outer  garments,  and  were  hence  called  cru- 
saders.    The  teim  has  also  been   applied  to  military 

-  expeditions  against  the  W'ahii  rises  and  others  who 
dissented  from  lire  church  of  Rome. 

CRU-SADE',  ji.     A  Portuguese  coin,  stamped  with  a 

CRU-SAD'ER,  7i.    A  person  engaged  in  a  crusade. 
Robertson. 
GROSE,  7i.     [D.  kroes.    See  Crucible.]    A  small  cup. 
Take  with  thee  a  cruse  of  honey.  —  1  Kings  xiv. 
In  JVcw  England,  it  is  used  chiefly  or  wholly  for  a 
small  bottle  or  vial  for  vinegar,  called"  a  vinegar-cruse. 
CRU'SET,  71.     [Fr.  crcuset,  formerly  croiset.     See  Cru- 

A  goldsmith's  crucible  or  melting  pot.       Philips. 
CRUSH,   7).   t.      [Fr.    ecraser ;    Ir.   scriosam.     In   Sw. 
krossa,  in  Dan.  kryster  ~:~ 
croscio  is  a  crushing  ;  a 
pour,  or  rain  hard.     There  are  many  words  in   the 
Shemitic  languages   which  coincide  with  crush  in 
elements  and  signification.     Ch.   Heb.  Syr.  DiJ,  to 


break  in  pieces  ,    Ar. 


Lrj~=? 


Eth. 


charats,  to  grind,  whence  grist ;   Heb.  and 
Ch.  y-(n,  and  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  yi-\,  to  break,  to  crush ; 

Ar.     yi ,  the  same.    See  crash,  in  English,  and  Fr. 

briser,  Arm.  frcusa,  to  bruise.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  16, 
20,  22,  41,  48,  and  Syr.  No.  36.     See  Rush.] 

1.  To  press  and  bruise  between  two  hard  bodies ; 
to  squeeze,  so  as  to  force  a  thing  out  of  its  natural 
shape  ;  to  bruise  by  pressure. 

The  ass  —  crusltcd  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall.  —  Num.  xxii. 

To  crush  grapes  or  apples,  is  to  squeeze  them  till 
bruised  and  broken,  so  that  the  juice  escapes. 
Hence,  to  crush  out,  is  to  force  out  by  pressure. 

2.  To  press  with  violence  ;  to  force  together  into 
a  mass. 

3.  To  overwhelm  by  pressure  ;  to  beat  or  force 
down  by  an  incumbent  weight,  with  breaking  or 
bruising ;  as,  the  man  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
tree. 

To  crush  tin'  xll.irs  wlii.l)  llv  |Hi'  sustain.  Dryden. 

Who.are  cn<A. .;  1, ■{,„,■  >h-  in.  —  Job  ir. 


CRU 

4.  To  overwhelm 
quer  beyond  resista 
to  crush  a  rebellion. 

5.  To  oppress  grievously. 

Thou  shalt    be  only  oppressed    and    crushed    always.  —  Deut. 

6.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fine  particles  by  beat- 
ing or  grinding  ;  to  comminute. 

To  crush  a  cup  of  wine  ;  to  master  or  drink  it.  Shak. 

CRUSH,  D.  i.  To  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  by- 
external  weight  or  force. 

CRUSH,  71.  A  violent  collision,  or  rushing  together, 
which  breaks  or  bruises  the  bodies ;  or  a  fall  that 
breaks  or  bruises  into  a  confused  mass  ;  as,  the  crush 
of  a  large  tree,  or  of  a  building. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

GRUSH'£D,  (krusht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or  squeezed 
so  as  to  break  or  bruise;  overwhelmed  or  subdued 
by  power  ;  broken  or  bruised  by  a  fall ;  grievously 
oppressed  ;  broken  or  bruised  to  powder;  comminu- 

CHi  sil'ER,  n.     One  who  crushes.  [ted. 

GRUSH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pressing  or  squeezing  into  a 
mass,  or  until  broken  or  bruised  ;  overwhelming  ; 
subduing  by  force;  oppressing;  comminuting. 

CRUST,  71.  [  L.  crusta  ;  Fr.  croute :  It.  crosta ;  D.  korst  ; 
G.krustej  W.  crest,  from  cresu,lo  parch  or  scorch, 
crcs,  a  hardening  by  heat.  But  the  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  shrink,  contract,  harden,  whether  by 
cold  or  heat,  and  it  is  probably  allied  to  cn/stal, 
freeze,  crisp,  &c.  See  Class  Rd,  No.  19,  33,  73,  7S, 
83,  85,  88.] 

1.  An  external  coat  or  covering  of  a  thing,  which 
is  hard  or  harder  than  the  internal  substance;  as, 
the  crust  of  bread  ;  the  crust  of  snow  ;  the  crust  of 
dross  ;  the  crust  of  a  pie. 

2.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  collected  on 
the  interior  of  bottles,  fcc,  and  consisting  of  tartar 
and  coloring  matter.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

3.  A  piece  of  crust ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

Dryden.     L'Estrange. 

4.  A  shell,  as  the  hard   covering  of  a  crab  and 

5.  A  scab.  [some  other  animals. 

6.  The  superficial  substances  of  the  earth  are,  in 

neology,  called  its  crust. 

CRUST,  77.  t.     To  cover  with  a  hard  case  or  coat ;  to 

spread  over  the  surface  a  substance  harder  than  the 

matter  covered  ;  to  incrust ;  as,  to  crust  a  thing  with 

clay  ;  to  crust  cake  with  sugar ;  crusted  with  bark. 

Addison. 

2.  To  cover  with  concretions.  Swift. 

GRUST,  v.  i.  To  gather  or  contract  into  a  hard  cov- 
ering ;  to  concrete  or  frieze,  as  superficial  matter. 

CRUS-TA'CE-A,  (-she-a,)  n.  pi.   One  of  the  classes  of 
the  Articulata,  or  articulated  animals,  including  lob- 
sters, shrimps,  and  crabs  ;  so  called  from  the  crust- 
like shell  with  which  the  body  and  legs  are  covered. 
Dana. 

CRUSTA'CEAN,  ti.  or  a.     See  Crustacea. 

GRUS-TA-CE-OL'O-GY,  ti.  [L.  Crustacea,  and  Gr. 
Xoyoc.]     The  science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA-CE-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  crus- 
taceology. 

GRUS-Ta-CE-OL'O-GIST,  ti.  One  versed  in  crusta- 
ceology. 

CRUS-Ta'CEOUS,  (krus-tS'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  crustacie, 
from  L.  crusta.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  crust  or  shell ; 
belonging  to  the  Crustacea,  which  see. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

GRUS-Ta'CEOUS-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  of  havin  g  a 
soft  and  jointed  shell. 

CRUST'a-TED,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust ;  as,  crustated 
basalt.  Encyc. 

CRUST-a'TION,  ti.  An  adherent  crust ;  incrustation. 

CRUST'ED,  pp.     Covered  with  a  crust. 

GRUST'1-LY,  adv.  [from  cru--->-;.]  Peevishly  ;  harsh- 
ly ;  morosely. 

GRUST'I-NESS,  ti.    The  qualitv  of  crust ;  hardness. 
2.  Peevishness;  momsencss ;   surliness. 

GRUST'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  c.-.;st. 

CRUST'Y,  a.  Like  crust ;  of  the  m'ture  of  crust  ;  per- 
taining to  a  hard  covering  ;  hard  ;  as,  a  crusty  coat ; 
a  crusty  surface  or  substance. 

2.  Peevish  ;  snappish  ;  morose  ;  surly  ;  a  word  used 
in  familiar  discourse,  but  not  deemed  elegant.  [In  the 
old  writers  Crust  is  used.] 

CRUT,  7i.     The  rough,  shaggy  part  of  oak  bark. 

CRUTCH,  7i.  [It.  croccia,  or  gruccia;  D.  kruk;  G. 
kriicke  ;  Sax.  krycka  :  Dan.  krykke  ;  radically  the  same 
as  crotch  and  crook.] 

1.  A  staff  with  a  curving  cross-piece  at  the  head, 
to  be  placed  under  the  arm  or  shoulder,  to  support 
the  lame  in  walking. 

2.  Figuratively,  old  age.  Shak. 
CRUTCH,  b.  t.     To  support  on  crutches  ;  to  prop  or 

sustain,  with  miserable  helps,  that  which  is  feeble. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  th:ir  l'<  *  M.-  sense  on  verse.  Dryden. 

CRUTCH'ED,  pp.  or  a.  {part  pro.  krutcht,  and  adj. 
krutch'ed.)     Supported  with  crutches. 

CRUTCH'ED  FRI'ARS.     See  Crouched  Friars. 

GRUX,  ti.     [L.  crux,  a  cross.] 

Any  thing  that  puzzles,  vexes,  or  tries,  in  the  high- 
est degree.     [Little  used.]  Dr.  Sheridan. 
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CRY 

eRO'YS-HAGE,  n.  A  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  having 
a  triangular  head  and  mouth.       Diet,  of  Mat.  Hist. 

CR?,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Ciued.  It  ought  to  be  Cried. 
[Fr.  crier.  The  Welsh  has  cri,  a  cry,  and  rough, 
raw,  criaio,  to  cry,  clamor,  or  weep  ;  and  crevu,  to 
cry,  to  crave  ;  both  deduced  by  Owen  from  era,  a 
combining  cause,  a  principle,  beginning,  or  first  mo- 
tion ;  also,  what  pervades  or  penetrates,  a  cry.  This 
is  the  root  of  create,  or  from  the  same  root.  Ore, 
Owen  deduces  from  rhe,  with  the  prefix  aj ;  and  rhe, 
he  renders  a  run  or  swift  motion.  This  is  certainly 
contracted  from  rlicd,  a  race,  the  root  of  ride  ;  Owen 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  the  senses  of 
these  words  unite  in  that  of  shooting  forth,  driving' 
forward,  or  producing.  There  is  a  class  of  words  a 
little  different  from  the  foregoing,  which  exactly 
give  the  sense  of  cry.  It.  gridare  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gri- 
tar ;  Sax.  grwdau  ;  Sw.  grata;  Dan.  grader;  D  kry- 
ten;  W.  grydiaa,  to  utter  a  rough  sound,  from  rliyd, 
the  Welsh  root  of  crijdu,  to  shake  or  tremble,  whence 
craille.  (W.  crcth,  a  trembling  or  shivering  with  cold, 
from  ere;  also,  constitution,  disposition.)  The  latter 
root,  rkyd,  crydu,  would  give  cri,  rough,  raw,  crude. 
Cry  is  a  contracted  word  ,  but  whether  from  the  for- 
mer or  latter  class  of  roots  may  be  less  obvious  —  pos- 
sibly, all  are  from  one  source.  If  not,  I  think  cry  is 
from  the  French  crier,  and  this  from  gridare,  gritar.] 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  ;   to  speak,  call,   or  ex- 
claim with  vehemence  ;  in  a  very  general  sense. 

2.  To  call  importunately  ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice,  by 
way  of  earnest  request  or  prayer. 

The  peuj  a>  <-rit  /  i<>  Pli.ir.vuli  tar  bread.  — Gen.  xli. 
The  people  cried  to  Moses,  ami  he  prayed.  —  Num.  xi. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  in  weeping  ;   to  utter  the 
voice  of  sorrow  ;  to  lament. 


CRY 


Bui  ye 


i  weep  ( 


.■  of  ti'-art. 


shed  tears  in  silence ;   a  popular 


Also,  ti 
use  of  the  word. 

4.  To  utter  a  loud  sound  in  distress  ;  as,  He 
shall  cry.     Is.  xv. 

He  giveth  food  (o  the  young  ravens  which  cry Ps.  cxh 

5.  To  exclaim  ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice  ;  with  o 
And,  lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly   crietk 


utter  a  loud  voice,  in  giving 


6.  To  procla 
public  notice. 


7.  To  bawl ;  to  squall  ;  as  a  child. 

8.  To  yelp,  as  a  dog.  It  may  be  used  for  the  ut- 
tering of  a  loud  voice  by  other  animals. 

To  cry  against ;  to  exclaim,  or  utter  a  loud  voice 
by  vi  ay  of  reproof,  threatening,  or  censure. 

Arise,  go  10  Nineveh,  and  cry  against  it.  —  Jonah  i. 

To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  scream  ; 

2.  To  complain  loudly. 

To  cry  out  against ;  to  complain  loudly,  with  a  view 
to  censure  ;  to  blame  ;  to  utter  censure. 

To  cry  to  ;  to  call  on  in  prayer  ;  to  implore. 
CK'i,  v.  t.    To  proclaim  ;  to  name  loudly  and  publicly 
for   giving  notice ;    as,   to  cry  goods  ;    to  cry  a  lost 
child. 

To  cry  down  ;  to  decry  ;  to  depreciate  by  words  or 
in  writing  ;  to  dispraise  ;  to  condemn. 

Men  of  disjoint.*    iws  cry  'In  .ni  i.  h-iun,  lj.  t  ause  they  would  not 
be  under  the  restraints  of  it.  'Tillotson. 

2.  To  overbear. 

Cry  down  this  fellow's  insolence.  Shak. 

To  cry  up  ;  to  praise  ;  to  applaud  ;  to  extol ;  as,  to 
cry  up  a  man's  talents  or  patriotism,  or  a  woman's 
beauty  ;  to  cry  up  the  administration. 

2.  To  raise  the  price  by  proclamation  ;  as,  to  cry 
up  certain  coins.     [Not  in  »».]  Temple. 

To  cry  off;  in  ike  vulgar  dialect,  is  to  publish  inten- 
tions of  marriage. 
CR?,  n.;  pi.  Cries.     In  a  general  sense,  a  loud  sound 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal  ;  applicable  to  the 
voice  of  man  or  beast,  and  articulate  it  inarticulate. 

2.  A  loud  or  vehement  sound,  uttered  in  weeping, 
or  lamentation  ;  it  may  be  a  shriek  or  scream. 

And   there  shall  he  a  great  cry  in  all   the  laud  of  Egypt.  — 

3.  Clamor ;  outcry ;  as,  war,  war,  is  the  public  cry. 

And  there  arose  a  great  cry.  —  Acts  xxiii. 

4.  Exclamation  of  triumph,  of  wonder,  or  of  other 
passion. 

5.  Proclamation ;  public  notice. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

6.  The  notices  of  hawkers  of  wares  to  be  sold  in 
the  street  are  called  cries ;  as,  the  cries  of  London. 

7.  Acclamation  ;  expression  of  popular  favor. 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee.  Shak. 

8.  A  loud  voice  in  distress,  prayer,  or  request ;  im- 
portunate call. 

He  forgeltelh  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.  —  Ps.  tx. 
There  was  a  greal  cry  in  Egypt.  —  Ex.  xii. 


■plaints  ;  noise  ;  fame. 

nd  Gomorrah  is  great — I  will  go 
ney  have  done  alLogelher  according 


10.  Bitter  complaints  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
He  looked  for  righteousness,  and  behold  a  cry.  — Is.  v. 

11.  The  sound  or  voice  of  irrational  animals  ;  ex- 
pression of  joy,  fright,  alarm,  or  want ;  as,  the  cries 
of  fowls,  the  yell  or  yelping  of  dogs,  Ate. 

12.  A  pack  of  dogs.  Shak. 
CR'f'AL,  n.     [W.  eregyr,  a  screamer.] 

The  heron.  Jlinsworth. 

CRY'ER,  71.     SeeCKtER. 

CRY'ER,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle, 
an  enemy  to  pigeons,  and  very  swift.      Jlinsworth. 

CRY'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  loud  voice  ;  proclaiming, 
&c. 

CR5'ING,  a.  Notorious  ;  common;  great;  as,  a  cry- 
ing sin  or  abuse.  Addison. 

CRY'ING,  n.     Importunate  call  ;  clamor  ;  outcry. 

€R¥'OLITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kpvoc,  cold,  and  Aiflos,  stone, 
ice-stone.] 

A  fiuorid  of  sodium  and  aluminum,  found  in 
Greenland,  of  a  pale,  gravish-white,  snow-white,  or 
yellowish-brown.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  a  foliated 
structure.     It  lias  a  glistening,  vitreous  luster.  Dane. 

CRY-OPII'O-RUS,  n.*  [Gr.  Kyvos,  frost,  and  ipopeto, 
to  bear.] 

Frost-bearer  ;  an  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  for  freezing  water  by  its  own  evaporation. 

CRYPT,  ti.     [Gr.  upvirroi,  to  hide.]  [Erandc. 

A  subterranean  cell  or  cave,  especially  under  a 
church,  for  the  interment  of  persons  ;  also,  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  or  oratory,  anil  the  grave  of  a  martyr. 

CRYP'TIC,         la.     [Supra.  I      Hidden;    secret;    oc- 

CRYP'TIC-AL,  ,      cult.  Watts. 

€RYI"TI€-AL-I/V,  adv.     Secretly. 

€RYP-TO-GA'MI-A,  I  n.       [Gr.  Kpvwros,   concealed, 

€RYP-TOG'A-MY,     j      and  yau-jc,  marriage.] 

Concealed  fructification.  In  botany,  a  class  of 
plants  whose  stamens  and  pistils  are  not  distinctly 
visible.  Limueus.     Ed.  Encyc. 

CllVP-TO-GA'MI-AN,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  plants  of  the 

CRYP-TO-GAM'IC,       >      class    Cryptogamia,  includ- 

CRYP-TOG'A-MOUS,  )  ing  ferns,  mosses,  sea- 
weeds, mushrooms,  &c. 

CRYP-TOG'AMIST,  ».  One  who  is  skilled  in  cryp- 
togenic botany  ;  one  who  favors  the  system  of  cryp- 
togamy  in  plants.  Lindley. 

€RYP-TOG'RA-PHER,  7t.  One  who  writes  in  secret 
characters. 

CRYP-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Written  in  secret  char- 
acters or  in  cipher,  or  with  sympathetic  ink. 

CRYP-TOG'RA.PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Kpmros,  hidden,  and 
}pa<pu>,  to  write.] 

The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters  ;  also, 
secret  characters  or  cipher. 

CRYP-TOL'O-G Y,  n.  [Gr.  Kpvirros,  secret,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

Secret  or  eui^iuatiral  language. 

CRYS'TAL,  71.  [L.  crystallus  ;  Gr.  (rpmrroAAo?  ;  Fr. 
cristal;  Sp.  crista! ;  it.  cnstnlui  ;  D.kristal;  G.  krys- 
tall ;  W.  crisial,  from  cris,  it  is  said,  a  hard  crust.  It 
is  from  the  same  root  as  crisp,  and  W.  cresu,  to  parch, 
crest,  a  crust,  crojit,  to  roast.  The  Greek,  from 
which  we  have  the  word,  is  composed  of  the  root  of 
Kpw>s,  frost,  a  contractetl  word,  probably  from  the 
•root  of  the  Welsh  words,  supra,  and  o-rtAAco,  to  set. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  Welsh  words  is  to  shrink, 
draw,  contract;    a  sense   equally  applicable  to   the 


effects  of  heat  and  cold.    Q.U.  Ar.  tffy-3  karasa,  Ch. 

»ip  kcrash,  to  congeal.     Class  Rd,  No.  83,  85.] 

1.  In  chemistry  and  uiineraiooij,  an  inorganic  body, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  affinity,  lias  assumed  the 
form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plane  and  smooth  surfaces.  Clcaveland. 

2.  A  factitious  body,  cast  in  glass-houses,  called 
crystal  glass  ;  a  species  of  glass,  more  perfect  in  its 
composition  and  manufacture,  than  common  glass. 
The  best  kind  is  the  Venice  crystal.  It  is  called  also 
factitious  crystal  or  paste.  Encyc.     Nicholson. 

3.  A  substance  of  any  kind  having  the  form  of  a 

4.  The  glass  of  a  watch-case.  [crystal. 
Rock  crystal,  or  mountain  crystal ;  a  general  name 

for  all  the  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  particularly 
of  limpid  or  colorless  quartz. 

Iceland  crystal ;  a  variety  of  calcareous  spar,  or 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  brought  from  Iceland. 
It  occurs  in  laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into 
rhombs,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  double  refraction. 
Clcaveland. 
CRYS'TAL,  a.  Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal ; 
clear ;  transparent ;  lucid  ;  pellucid. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads.  Dryden. 

CRYS'TAL-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  crystal. 

€RYS-TAL'LI-NA,  71.      An   alkaloid  obtained  from 

Indigofera  tinctoria,  the  Indigo  plant. 
€RYS'TAL-LINE,  a.     [L.  crystallinus ;  Gr.  xpvaraX- 

Aukij-.] 


CUB 

1.  Consisting  of  crystal ;  as,  a  crystalline  palace. 

Sltak. 

2.  Resembling  crystal ;  pure  ;  clear  ;  transparent ; 
pellucid  ;  as,  a  crystalline  sky.  Milton. 

Cri/stulliiie  heavens ;  in  ancient  astronomy,  two 
spheres  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  sup- 
posed the  heavens  to  be  solid  arid  only  susceptible  of 
a  single  motion.  Barlow. 

Crystalline  humor,  I  a  lelitifonu,  pellucid  body,  com- 
Crystalline  lens  ;  \  posed  of  a  very  white,  trans- 
parent, firm  substance,  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
capsule,  and  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  It  is  some- 
what convex,  and  serves  to  transmit  and  refract  the 


CRYS'TAL-LITE,  11.     A  name  given   to  whi 
cooled  slowly  after  fusion.  Hall.     Thomson. 

eRYS'TAL-LTZ-A-BLE,<7.  [from  crystallite.]  That 
may  be  crystallized  ,  that  may  form  or  be  formed  into 
crystals.  Cletvigero.     Lavoisier. 

€RYS-TAL-LI-ZA'TrON,  n.  [from  crystallize.]  The 
act  or  process  by  which  the  parts  of  a  solid  body, 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  fluid  or  by  fusion, 
again  coalesce  or  unite,  and  form  a  solid  body.  Ifthe 
process  is  slow  and  undisturbed,  the  particles  assume 
a  regular  arrangement,  each  substance  taking  a  de- 
terminate and  regular  form,  according  to  its  natural 
laws  ;  but  if  the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the 
substance  takes  an  irregular  form.  This  process  is 
the  effect  id'  refrigeration  or  evaporation. 

Lavoisier.     Kirwan. 
2.  Tiie  mass  or  body  formed  by  the  process  of  crys- 
tallizing. Woodward. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  form  crystals. 
Common  salt  is  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 

CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  crys- 
tal ;  to  unite,  as  the  separate  particles  of  a  substance, 
and  form  a  determinate  and  regular  solid. 


Each  species  of  salt  crystallizes  in  a  peculiar  1 

CRYS'TAL-LTZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  into  crystals. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZ-ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  crystallize; 
forming  or  uniting  in  crystals. 

CRYS-TAL-LOG'RA-PHER,  71.  [Infra.]  One  who 
describes  crystals,  or  the  manner  id'  their  formation. 

CRYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'IC,  )  a.       Pertaining    to 

CRYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      crystallography. 

€R  YS-TAL-LO-GKAPH'I€-AL-LY,ad«.  In  the  man- 
ner of  crystallography. 

eRYS-TAL-LOG"'RA-PHY,  n.  [crystal,  as  above,  and 
ypaipn,  description.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystallization,  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  the  process,  and  the  forms  and 
structure  of  crystals. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystallization. 
CTE-NOID'I-ANS,  (te-noid'-)  rt.pl.    [Gr.  *7-cic,comb, 

and  Eirjic,  form.]     The  third  order  of  fishes,  estab- 
lished by  Agassiz,  characterized  thus:  skin  covered 
with  jagged,  pectinated,  unenameled  scales. 
CUB,  71.      [Allied  pi  ihaps  to  Ir.    caobh,  a  branch,    a 
shoot.     But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.] 

1.  The  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  as  of  the  bear 
and  the  fox  ;  a  puppy  ;  a  whelp.  Waller  uses  the 
word  for  the  young  of  the  whale. 

2.  A  young  bov  or  girl,  in  contempt.  Shak. 
CUB,  n.  ■  A  stall  for  cattle.     [Not  in  use.] 

CUB,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth  a  cub,  or  cubs.  In  con- 
tempt, to  bring  forth  young,  as  a  woman.      Dryden. 

CUB,  v.  t.     To  shut  up  or  confine.     [Not  in  use.] 

Burton. 

CU-BA'TION,  71.     [L.  cubatio,  from  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 
The  act  of  lying  down  ;  a  reclining.  Diet. 

CO'BA-TO-RY,  o.  Lying  down;  reclining;  incum- 
bent. Diet. 

CO'BA-TuRE,  71.  [from  cube.]  The  finding  exactly 
the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body.  Brande. 

CUB'BSD,  (kubd,)  pp.  Brought  forth  ;  shut  up  ;  con- 
fined.    [  Used  of  beasts.] 

CUB'BING,  ppr.  Bringing  forth,  as  beasts;  shutting 
up  in  a  stall. 

€UB'-DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  or  sucked  by  cubs,  applied 
by  Shaks'peaie  to  the  bear. 

CUBE,  k.*  [Gr.  Kvlioa  L.  cubus,  a  die  or  cube  ;  Fr. 
cube  ;  It.  cubo  ;  Sp.  cubo;  Port.  cubo.  In  the  two  latter 
languages,  it  si  guides  also  a  pail  or  tub,  and  in  Port,  the 
nave  of  a  wheel.  W.  cub,  a  bundle,  heap,  or  aggre- 
gate, a  cuie  ;  Oil.  3pJ7,  to  square,  to  form  into  a  cube  ; 
rroip,  the  game  of  dice,  Gr.  Kvjjeta.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  L.  cubo,  to  set  or  throw  down,  and  to  signify 
that  which  is  set  or  laid,  a  solid  mass.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  regular  solid  body,  with  six  equal 
square  sides,  and  containina  equal  angles. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself,  and  that  product  multiplied  into  the  same 
number  ;  or  it  is  formed  by  multiplying  any  number 
twice  by  itself ;  as  4  x4  =  16,  and  lb  X4  =  64,  the 
cube  of  4. 
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the  cube  ;  or  which,  twice  multiplied  into  itself,  pro- 
duces the  number  of  which  it  is  the  root ;  thus, 
3  is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27,  for  3  X  3  =  9,  and 
3x9  =  27. 

COBE,  v.  U  To  raise  to  the  third  power,  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  into  itself  twice. 

€OBE'-oRE,  7i.  An  ore  of  a  green  color,  consisting  of 
arsenic  acid  and  iron. 


CU'BEB,  n.     [Ar.  A.Ia.^^  kababan;  Indian  kebaba. 

Class  Gb,  No.  45.     Sp.  cubeba.] 

The  small,  spicy  berry  of  the  Piper  cubeba,  from  Ja- 
va, and  the  other  East  India  isles.  It  was  formerly 
called,  from  its  short  stems,  Piper  caudatum,  or  tailed 
pepper.  It  resembles  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  is  some- 
what longer.  In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  it 
is  far  inferior  to  pepper.  Coze.    Encyc. 

€0'Bie'-AL  ('*    [L.  cubicus,  from  cubus.    See  Cube.] 
Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube  ;  that  may 
be  or'is  contained  within  a  cube.    A  cubic  foot  of 
water  is  the  water  that  may  be  contained  within  six 
equal  sides,  each  a  foot  square. 

Cubic  equation  ;  in  algebra,  an  equation  in  which 
the  highest  or  only  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  cube.  Barlow. 

Cubic  number,  is  a  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  into  itself,  and  that  product  by  the 
same  number;  or  it  is  the  number  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  a  square  number  by  its  root.    [See 
Cube.] 
CO'BIC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  cubical  method. 
eu'Bie-AL-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 
€U-BI€'II-LAR,  a.     [L.  cubiculunu]  [cubical. 

Belonging  to  a  chamber. 
€U-BI€'U.-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  cubiculum,  a  bedroom.] 
Fitted  for  the  posture  of  lying  down.  [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
CO'BI-FORM,  o.     Having  the  form  of  a  cube.    Coze. 
CU'BIT,  n.    [L.  cubitus,  the  elbow  ;  Gr.  xvpiroo  ;  prob- 
ably allied  to  L.  cubo,  and  signifying  a  turn  or  corner.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  fore  arm  ;  tile  ulna,  a  bone  of 
the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.    Coze.  Eucyc. 

2.  In  mensuration,  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The 
cubit,  among  the  ancients,  was  of  a  different  length 
among  different  nations.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  states  the 
Roman  cubit  at  seventeen  inches  and  four  tenths  ; 
the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  little  less  than  twen- 
ty-two inches;  and  the  English  cubit  at  eighteen 
inches.  Eucyc. 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna  ;   as,  the  cubital 
nerve  ;  cubital  artery  ;  cubital  muscle.     Hooper.   Coze. 

€0'BIT-ED,  a.     Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

CUB'LESS,  a.     Having  no  cubs.  [Sheldon. 

CCBO-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Presenting  the  two 
forms,  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron.  Cleavcland. 

CO'BOID,  a.     Having  nearly  the  form  of  a  cube. 

eU-BOID'AL,  a.     [Gr.  kvHos,  cube,  and  etiac,  form.] 
Nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  ;    as,  the  cuboidal 
bone  of' the  foot.  Walsh. 

CCBO-OC-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.     [cube  and  octahedral.] 
Presenting  a  combination  of  the  two  forms,  a  cube 
and  an  octahedron.  Cleaueland. 

CUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.  [Q.U.  from  choke.]  A  duck- 
ing-stool ;  an  engine  for  punishing  scolds  and  refrac- 
tory women  ;  also  brewers  and  bakers  ;  called,  also, 
a  tumbrel  and  a  trebuchet.  The  culprit  was  seated  on 
the  stool,  and  thus  ii.imersed  in  water. 

Old  Eng.  Law. 

CUCK'OLD,  n.  [Chaucer,  cokcwold.  The  first  sylla- 
ble is  Fr.  cocu,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  syllable 
of  coucou,  cuckoo ;  W.  cog ;  Sw,  g'dk  ;  Dan.  gi'dg. 
The  Dutch  call  a  cuckold  hoorndraager,  a  horn- 
wearer  ;  and  the  Germans,  hahnrei,  from  hahn,  a  cock ; 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  cornudo,  Ital.  eornuto, 
horned  ;  Fr.  cornard,  (obs.)  See  Spelman's  Qlossa- 
ry,  voc.  Arga.] 

A  man  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed  ;  the  hus- 
band of  an  adulteress.  Swift. 

CUCK'OLD,  v.  t.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  crim- 
inal conversation  with  his  wife ;  applied  to  the  se- 
ducer. Sliak. 

2.  To  make  a  husband  a  cuckold  by  criminal  con- 
versation with  another  man  ;  applied  to  the  wife. 

Dryden. 

CUCK'OLD-ED,  pp.  Made  a  cuckold  by  criminal 
conversation 

eUCK'OL-DOM,  7t.  The  act  of  adultery ;  the  state 
of  a  cuckold.  Johnson      Dryden. 

CUCK'OLD-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuck- 
old ;  mean  ;  sneaking.  Sliak. 

CUCK'OLD-MaK-ER,  n.  One  who  has  criminal  con- 
versation with  another  man's  wife  ;  one  who  makes 
a  cuckold.  Dryden. 

CUCK'OO,  (kook'oo,)  n.   [L.  cuculus  ;  Gr.  kokkv{  ;  Fr. 

coucou  ;   Arm.  coucouq ;   Sax.  gcac  ;  Dan.  giag  ;  Sw. 

g'dk  ;  W  cog  ;   D.  koekock  ;   G.  kuckuck ;   Sp.  cuco  or 

cuclillo  ;  It.  cuculo.    See  Gawk.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Cuculus,  whose  name  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  called  from  its  note.  The  note  is  a  call 
to  love,  and  continued  only  during  the  amorous  sea- 
son. It  is  said  the  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  a  nest 
formed  by  another  bird,  by  which  they  are  hatched. 

CUCK'OO-BUD,  7i.    The  plant  crowfoot  or  buttercup. 
Shak. 

eiJCK'OO-FLOW-ER,  7i.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Car- 
damine  or  Lady's  Smock. 

CUCK'OO-LiKE,  (kook'oo-)  a.    Like  the  cuckoo. 

CIJCK'OO-PINT,  7t.     A  plant,  of  the  genus  Arum. 

CJJCK'OO-SPIT,  I  7i.       A    dew    or    exudation 

CJJCK'OO-SPIT-TLE,  )  found  on  plants,  especially 
about  the  joints  of  lavender  and  rosemary.    Brown. 

Or  a  frotli  or  spume  found  on  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  as  on  white  field-lychnis  or  catchfly,  called, 
sometimes,  spatling-poppy.  Eucyc. 

CUCaUKAN,  71.     [Fr.  coquine.] 

A  vile,  lewd  woman.     [Not  in  -use.]     B.  Jonson. 

€U'CUL-LATE,      )  a.     [L.  cucullatus,  from  cucullus, 

Cu'CULLA-TED,  i      a  hood,  a  cowl] 

1.  Hooded  ;  cowled  ;  covered  as  with  a  hood. 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  resemblance  of  a  hood  ;  or 
wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a  point  below,  in  shape 
of  a  conical  roll  of  paper  ;  as,  a  cucullate  leaf. 

eC'CUM-BER,  n.  [Fr.  coucombre,  or  concombre,  from 
L.  cucumer  or  cucumis  ;  Sp.  cohombro  ;  D.  kommommer ; 
Ir.  cucamhar.] 

The  name  of  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Cucumis.  The  flower  is  yellow  and  bell-shaped  ;  and 
the  stalks  are  long,  slender,  and  trailing  on  the 
ground,  or  climbing  by  their  claspers. 

CO'CUR-BIT,     )  7i.      [L.  cucurbita,  a  gourd  ;  It.  id.  ; 

CO'CUR  BITE,  j      Fr.  cucurbite ;  from  L.  curvitas.] 
A  chemical  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  shallow,  with  a  wide  mouth.     It 


cover,  constitutes  the  alembic. 

eU-CUR-BI-TA'CEOUS,  a.  Resembling  a  gourd  ;  as, 
cucurbitaceuu.v  plants,  such  as  the  melon  and  pump- 
kin or  pompion.  Milne.    Martyn. 

€U-€UR'BI-TIVE,  a.  A  word  applied  to  small  worms 
shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

CUD,  it.  [As  tills  word  is  often  vulgarly  pronounced 
quid,  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  D.  kaauwd, 
gekaauwd,  chewed,  from  kaauwen,  to  chew,  Arm. 
chagiinu,  Sax.  ccowan.     See  Chew  and  Jaw.] 

1.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  chew  at 
leisure,  when  not  grazing  or  eating  ;  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  brought  from  the  first  stomach  and 
chewed  at  once. 

2.  A  portion  of  tobacco  held  in  the  mouth  and 
chewed. 

3.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  or  throat  of  a  beast 
that  chews  the  cud.  Encyc. 

CUD'BEAR,  71.  [A  corruption  of  Cuthbert,  with  a 
French  pronunciation,  so  called  after  a  man  of  this 
name,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.] 

A  plant,  the  Leranora  Tatarca,  of  the  order  of  Li- 
chens, much  employed  in  dyeing.  It  gives  a  purple 
color. 

CUD'DBN,  )  7i.     A  clown  ;  a  low  rustic  ;  a  dolt.  [Not 

CUD'DY,      \      used.]  Dryden. 

CUD'DLE,  i).  i.  [Arm.  cuddyo  ;  W.  cutiaw,  to  hide,  to 
lurk,  to  cover  or  keep  out  of  sight ;  Sax.  cudele,  the 
cuttle-fish.  Q.u.  hide  and  cheat.  See  Class  Gd,  No. 
26,  30,  31,  38.] 

To  retire  from  sight ;  to  lie  close  or  snug  ;  to  squat. 

CUD'DLE,  v.  t.     To  hug  ;  to  fondle.  Forby.  Holloway. 
CUD'DY,  71.    A  small  cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a  lighter 
or  boat.     Totten.     Hence, 

2.  A  very  small  apartment. 

3.  The  cole-fish. 

CUD'GEL,  n.  [W.  cogel;  from  edg,  a  mass,  lump,  or 
short  piece  of  wood.  The  Scot,  cud,  Teuf.  kodde, 
kudse,  is  a  different  word  ;  dg  in  English  being  gen- 
erally from  g,  as  in  pltd<rc,  bridge^  &c] 

A  short,  thick  stick  of  wood,  such  as  may  be  used 
by  the  hand  in  beating.  It  differs  strictly  from  a 
club,  which  is  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other.  It 
is  shorter  than  a  pole,  and  thicker  than  a  rod 

Dryden.     Locke. 
To  cross  the  cudgels;   to  forbear  the  contest  ;    a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players, 
who  lay  one  cudgel  over  another.  Johnson. 

CUD'GEL,  v.  U    To  beat  with  a  cudgel  or  thick  stick. 
Swift. 
2.  To  beat  in  general.  Shak. 

eUD.'&EL-HD,  pp.    Beaten  with  a  cudgel. 
CUD'GEL-ER,  it.    One  who  beats  with  a  cudgel. 
CUD'GEL-ING,   ppr.     Beating  with  a  cudgel. 
eUD'GEL-PROOF,  a.     Able  to  resist  a  cudgel ;  not 
to  be  hurt  by  beating.  Hudibras. 


CUD'WEED,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Gnaphalium  ; 
called,  also,  everlasting,  guhhjlocks,  or  eternal  flower, 
of  many  species.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
retaining  their  beauty  for  years,  if  gathered  in  dry 
weather.  Encyc. 

CtjE,  (ku,)  71.  [Fr.  queue;  L.  cuuda;  It.  and  Sp.  coda.] 
1.  The  tail ;  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  as  the  long  curl 
of  a  wig,  or  a  long  roll  of  hair. 
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2.  The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which  a  player,  who 
is  to  answer,  catches  and  regards  as  an  intimation  to   I 
begin.     A  hint  given  to  an  actor  on  the  stage,  what 
or  when  to  speak.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  A  hint ;  an  intimation  ;  a  short  direction. 

4.  The  part  which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn. 

Were  it  my  cue  lo  fight.  Shak. 

5.  Humor  ;  turn  or  temper  of  mind.     [Vulgar.] 

6.  A  farthing,  or  farthing's  worth.  Beaum. 

7.  The  straight  rod,  used  in  playing  billiards. 
CUER'PO,  (kwer'po,)  n.    [Sp.  cnerpo,  L.  ce>77>its,  body.  J 

To  be  in  cnerpo,  or  to  walk  in  cnerpo,  are  Spanish 


shape  of  the  body  is  exposed.  Encyc. 

Hence,  to  be  in  cnerpo,  also  denotes  to  be  naked  or 
unprotected ;  as,  exposed  iti  cnerpo  to  their  rage. 

Hudibras. 

CUFF,  ti.    [Pers.  \J3  kafa,  a  blow  j  Ch.  «|pa,  id. ;  Ar. 

(_JOU  nakafa,  to  strike  ;  Heb.  ejpi,  to  strike  off,  to 
sever  by  striking,  to  kill.  The  French  coup  coin- 
cides with  cuff  in  elements,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  It.  colpo,  L.  colaphus.  Cuff,  however, 
agrees  with  the  Gr.  koitt-co.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  stroke  ;  a  box. 

2.  It  is  used  of  fowls  that  fight  with  their  talons. 
To  be  atfistii-cugs;  to  fight  with  blows  of  the  fist. 

CUFF,  i).  t.     To  strike  with  the  fist,  as  a  man  ;    or 

with  talons  or  wings,  as  a  fowl.   Congreve.  Dryden. 
CUFF,  v.  i.     To  fight ;  to  scuffle.  Dryden. 

CUFF,  n.     [This  word  probably  signifies  a  ibid   or 

doubling  ;  Ar.  ( jl£=>  kaufa,  to  double  the  border 

and  sew  together  ;  Ch.  «ps,  to  bend  ;  Heb.  tiaa  ;  Gr. 
Kvirroj  ;  Low  L.  cippus.     Class  Gb,  No.  65, 68,  75.] 

The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  ;  the  part  of  a  sleeve 
turned  back  from  the  hand.  Arbuthnot. 

nil'  /.I),  (kuft,)  pp.    Struck  with  the  fist, 

eUFF'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  the  fist. 

60'FIS,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  older  characters 
of  the  Arabic  language,  used  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  about  three  centuries  after,  when  those 
now  in  use  were  invented.  Encyc.  Am. 

CUIBO'NO,  (ki-bo'no,)  [L.]  For  whose  benefit, 
(cui  est  bono  ?) 

CUIN'AGE,  (kwin'aje,)  71.  The  stamping  of  pigs  of 
tin,  by  the  proper  officer,  with  the  arms  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall :  corrupted  from  coinage.     McCulloch. 

CUK-RASS',  (kwe-ras',)  71.*  [Fr.  cuirasse;  It.  coraiza  ; 
Sp.  coraia ;  Port,  courafa  :  W.  euros.  Q.U.  from  cor, 
the  heart ;  or  from  Fr.  cuir,  L.  eorium,  leather.] 

A  breastplate  ;  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  made 
of  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  and  covering  the 
Imdv  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle.  Encyc. 

CUI-RAS-SIER',  (kws-ras-seer',)  71.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cuirass,  or  breastplate.  Milton. 

CUISH,  (kwis,)  71.  [Fr.  cuisse,  the  thigh  or  leg  ;  W 
coes ;  Ir.  cos.] 

Defensive  armor  for  the  thighs.     Shak.     Dryden. 

CUf-STNE',  (kwe-zeen',)  71.  [Fr.]  The  cooking  de- 
partment ;  cookery. 

CUL'DEE,  »i.     [L.  cultores  Dei,  worshipers  of  God.] 
A  monkish  priest,  remaikable  for  religious  duties. 
The  Culdees  formerly  inhabited  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  Encyc 

CUL-DE-SAC,  [Fr.]  Literally,  the  bottom  of  a  bag, 
and  figuratively,  a  street  which  is  not  open  at  both 
ends.  Bouvier. 


CUL'ER-AGE,  71.     [Fr.  ail] 

Another  name  of  the  Arse-sn 


smart. 

CU-LIC'I-FORM,  (ku-lis'e-form,)  a.     [L.  culez,  a  gnat 
or  flea,  and  forma,  form.] 

"     form  or  shape  of  a  flea  ;  resembling  a  flea. 


Relating  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ; 
used  in  kitchens  ;  as,  a  culinary  fire ;  a  culinary  ves- 
sel ;  culinary  herbs.  Newton. 

CULL,  d.  t.  [Q_u.  Fr.  cueillir,  It.  cogliere,  to  gather ; 
Norm,  culhir;  It.  scegliere.  To  ch^  is  rather  to  sep- 
arate, or  to  take.] 

To  pick  out  ;  to  separate  one  or  more  things  from 
others  ;  to  select  from  many  ;  as,  to  cull  flowers  ;  to 
cull  hoops  and  staves  for  market. 

Pope.     Prior.     Laws  of  Conn. 

CULL'£D,  pp.     Picked  out ;  selected  from  many. 

CUL'LEN-DER,  71.  A  strainer.  This,  which  is  the 
more  regular  spelling,  is  now  used  in  some  standard 
English  works.     [See  Colander.] 

€ULL'ER,  71.     One  who  picks  or  cnooses  from  many. 
2.  An   inspector  who  selects  merchantable  hoops 
and  staves  for  market.        Laws  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

CUL'LET,  7i.  Broken  glass, to  be  melted  over.  Brande. 

CUL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  11.  [from  cully.]  Credulity  ;  easi- 
ness of  being  gulled.      [Not  elegant.]  Swtfl. 

CULL'ING,  ppr.     Selecting  ;  choosing  from  many. 

CULL'ING,  71.  Any  thing  separated  or  selected  from 
a  mass  ;  refuse.  Drayton. 

CULL'ION,  (kul'yun,)  n.     [It.  coglione.] 
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CUL 

1.  A  mean  wretch.  If  from  cully,  one  easily  de- 
ceived ;  a  dupe.  Dryden. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root ;  Orchis.     [L.  coleus.] 
CULL'tON-LY,  a.     Mean;    base.      [A  bad  word,  and 

not  used.]  Shale. 

CUr.'LIS,  M.     [Fr.  coulis,  from  couler,  to  strain.J 

1.  Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained.      Beaum.  and  Fl. 

2.  A  kind  of  jelly.  Marston. 
COL'LY,  n.     {See  the  verb.]    A  person  who  is  meanly 

deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by  a  sharper, 
jilt,  or  strumpet ;  a  mean  dupe.  Hudibras. 

'   CUL'LY,  v.  t      [D.  kullen,  to  cheat,  to  guU.] 

To  deceive  ,  to  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on ;  to  jilt. 
CUI,'LY-iNG,  ppr.     Deceiving;  tricking. 
eUL'LY-ISM,  n.     The  state  of  a  cully. 

[Cully  and  its  derivatives  are  not  elegant  words.] 

CULM,  7i.     [L.  culmus;  Ir.  colbh;  VV.  colov,  a  stalk  or 

stem  ;  L.  caulLi;  D.  kool.     See  Quill  and  Haulm.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  corn  and  grasses, 
usually  jointed  and  hollow,  and  supporting  the  leaves 
and  fructification.  Martijn. 

2.  The  straw  or  dry  stalks  of  corn  and  grasses. 

3.  Anthracite  coal ;  a  species  of  fossil  coal,  found 
in  small  masses,  not  adhering  when  heated,  difficult 
to  be  ignited,  and  burning  with  little  flame,  but 
yielding  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Nicholson.    Journ.  of  Science. 

4.  Comminuted  anthracite  coal.  Gilbert. 
CUL'MEN,  n.     [L.]    Top ;  summit. 
GUL-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  culmus,  a  stalk,  and  fcro, 

to  bear.] 

1.  Bearing  culms.  Culmiferous  plants  have  a 
smooth,  jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  wrapped 
about  at  each  joint  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  seeds  contained  in  chaffy 
husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

Milne.     Quincy. 

2.  Abounding  in  culm  or  glance  coal.        Sedgwick. 

3.  Containing  culm. 

€UL'MIN-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  culmen,  a  top  or  ridge.] 
To  be  vertical ;  to  come  or  be  in  the  meridian  ;  to 
be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude  ;  as  a  planet. 

Milton. 

eUL'MlN-ATE,  a.  Growing  upward,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  lateral  growth  ;  a  term  applied  by 
Dana  to  the  growth  of  corals. 

eUL'MIN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Being  at  the  meridian  ; 
having  its  highest  elevation. 

eUL-MIN-A'TION,   n.    The    transit  of  a  heavenly 
body    over  the    meridian,  or  highest  point  of  alti- 
tude for  the  day.  Barlow. 
2.  Top  ;  crown. 

ei/L-PA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.  [See  Culpable.]  Blamable- 
ness  ;  culpableness. 

ei'L'PA-BLE,  a.  [Low  L.  culpabilis  ;  Fr.  coup  able ; 
It.  colpabile;  from  L.  culpa,  a  fault  ;  W.  cwl,  a  fault, 
a  flagging,  a  drooping,  tike  fault,  from  fail.] 

1.  Blamable  ;  deserving  censure,  as  the  person 
who  has  done  wrong,  or  the  act,  conduct,  or  negli- 
gence of  the  person.  We  say,  the  man  is  culpable, 
or  voluntary  ignorance  is  culpable. 

2.  Sinful;  criminal;  immoral;  faulty.  But  gener- 
ally, culpable  is  applied  to  acts  less  atrocious  than 
crimes. 

3.  Guilty  of*  as,  culpable  of  a  crime.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

CUL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Blamableness ;  guilt;  the 
quality  of  deserving  blame. 

€UL'PA-BLY,  adv.  Blamably  ;  in  a  faulty  manner; 
in  a  manner  to  merit  censure. 

eUL'PRIT,  7i.  [Supposed  to  be  formed  from  ail,  tor 
culpable,  and  prit,  ready  ;  certain  abbreviations  used 
by  the  clerks  in  noting  the  arraignment  of  criminals  ; 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  the  king  is  ready  to  prove 
him  so.]  Blackstone. 

1.  A  person  arraigned  in  court  for  a  crime. 

Dnjden. 

2.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  crime ;  a  criminal. 
CUL'TER,  n.     PL.]     A  colter ;  which  see. 
eUL-TI-ROS'TRAL,  a.    [L.  culter,  a  colter,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.] 

Having  a  bill  shaped  like  the  colter  of  a  plow,  or 
like  a  knife,  as  the  heron.  Partington. 

eUL'TI-VA-BLE,  a.  [See  Cultivate.]  Capable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated. 

Med.  Repos.     Edwards's  W.  Ind. 
CUL-TI-Va'TA-BLE,  a.     Cultivable.         Edwards. 
CUL'TI-VATE,  v.   U     [Fr.   cultiver ;    Sp.   and   Port. 
cultivar  ;  It.  cultivare ;  from  L.  colo,  cultus,  to  till,  to 


dwelh] 

1.  To  till ;  to  i 


i  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  manure,  plow, 
dress,  sow, and  reap;  to  labor  or  manage  and  im- 
prove in  husbandry  ;  as,  to  cultivate  land  ;  to  cultivate 
a  farm.  Sinclair. 

2.  To  improve  by  labor  or  study  ;  to  advance  the 
growth  of ;  to  refine  and  improve  by  correction  of 
faults,  and  enlargement  of  powers  or  good  quali- 
ties ;  as,  to  cultivate  talents  ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
poetry. 

3.  To  study  ;  to  labor  to  improve  or  advance  ;  as, 
to  cultivate  philosophy  ;  to  cultivate  the  mind. 

4.  To  cherish  ;  to  foster ;  to  labor  to  promote  and 
increase  ;  as,  to  cultivate  the  love  of  excellence  ;  to 
cultivate  gracious  affections. 


CUM 

5.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate,  or  to  labor  to  make 
better ;  to  correct ;  to  civilize  ;  as,  to  cultivate  the 
wild  savage. 

6.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage ;  as,  to  cultivate 
corn  or  grass.  Si7iclair. 

€UL'TI-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Tilled  ;  improved  in  ex- 
cellence or  condition  ;  corrected  and  enlarged  ; 
cherished  ;  meliorated  ;  civilized  ;  produced  by  til- 
lage. 

€UL'TI-VA-TING,  ppr.  Tilling;  preparing  for  crops ; 
improving  in  worth  or  good  qualities  ;  meliorating ; 
enlarging ;  correcting  ;  fostering ;  civilizing ;  produ- 
cing by  tillage. 

GUL-TI-Va'TION,  7i.  The  art  or  practice  of  tilling 
and  preparing  for  crops  ;  husbandry  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  land.  Land  is  often  made  better  by  cultiva- 
tion. Ten  acres  under  good  cultivation  will  produce 
more  than  twenty  when  badly  tilled. 

2.  Study,  care,  and  practice  directed  to  improve- 
ment, correction,  enlargement,  or  increase  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  means  of  improvement ;  as,  men 
may  grow  wiser  by  the  cultivation  of  talents ;  they 
may  grow  better  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  of 
virtue,  and  of  piety. 

3.  The  producing  by  tillage  ;  as,  the  cultivation  of 
corn  or  grass. 

eUL'TI- V A-TOR,  71.  One  who  tills,  or  prepares  land 
for  crops  ;  one  who  manages  a  farm,  or  carries  on  the 
operations  of  husbandry  in  general  ;  a  farmer ;  a 
husbandman  ;  an  agriculturist. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  labors  to  improve,  to  pro- 
mote, and  advance  in  good  qualities,  or  in  growth. 

3.  A  kind  of  harrow. 

CUL'TRATE,       )  a.      [L.   cultratus,    from    culter,   a 
CUL'TRA-TED,  j      knife.] 

Sharp-edged  and  pointed  ;  shaped   like  a  pnming- 
knife  ;  52,  the  beak  of  a  bird  is  convex  and  cultrated. 
Encyc.  art.  Corvus.     Loudon. 
CUL'TIJRE,  (kult'yur,)  ti.    [L.  cultura,  from  colo.  See 

CULTIVATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  tilling  and  preparing  the  earth  for 
crops  ;  cultivation  ;  the  application  of  labor  or  other 
means  of  impiovement. 

We  ought  to  blame  t!ie  culture,  not  the  soil.  Pope. 

2.  The  application  of  labor,  or  other  means,  to  im- 
prove good  qualities  in,  or  growth  ;  as,  the  culture  of 
the  mind  ;  the  culture  of  virtue. 

3.  The  application  of  labor,  or  other  means,  in  pro- 
ducing ;  as,  the  culture  of  corn  or  grass. 

4.  Any  labor  or  means  employed  for  improvement, 
correction,  or  growth. 

CUL'TIJRE,  i).  t.    To  cultivate.  Thomson. 

CUL'TIJR -£D,  pp.     Cultivated. 

€UL'TU.RE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  culture. 

€UL'TITR-ING,  ;>;»■.     Cultivating. 

eUL'Tl[R-IST,  7i.     A  cultivator. 

CUL'VER,  71.  [Sax.  eulfer,  culfra ;  Arm.  colm  ;  L.  co- 
lumba.] 

A  pigeon,  or  wood-pigeon.  Thomson. 

CUL'VER-HOUSE,  ti.     A  dove-cote.  Harmar. 

ClIL'VER-IN,  ti.  [Fr.  couleuvrine  ;  It.  colubrina;  Sp. 
culebrina;  from  L.  colubrinus,  from  coluber,  a  ser- 
pent.] 

A  long,  slender  piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  serv- 
ing to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  distance.  Encyc. 

eCJL'VER-KEY,  (-ke,)  ti.  A  plant,  or  flower.    Walton. 

eUL'VERT,  71.  A  passage  under  a  road  or  canal,  cov- 
ered with  a  bridge ;  an  arched  drain  for  the  passage 
of  water.  Ci/c. 

tUL  VER-TaIL,  n.     [culver  and  tail.]     Dovetail,  in 


as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetailed  joint ;   a  term 
used  by  shipwrights.  Encyc. 

eUM'BENT,  a.     [L.  eumbo.] 
Lying  down. 

CUM'BER,  77.  U  [Dan.  kummer,  distress,  encumbrance, 
grief;  D.  kommrrcn  i  <i.  kummern,  to  arrest,  to  con- 
cern, to  trouble,  to  grieve ;  Fr.  encombrer,  to  encum- 
ber.] 

1.  To  load,  or  crowd. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  arguments  cumber*  the  memory  to  no  pur- 
pose. Locke. 

2.  To  check,  stop,  or  retard,  as  by  a  load  or  weight ; 
%. '  make  motion  difficult ;  to  obstruct. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  bii  Bight  ?  Dryden. 

».  To  perplex  or  embarrass ;  to  distract  or  trouble. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.—  Luke  x. 
4.  To  trouble  ;  to  be  troublesome  to  ;  to  cause 
trouble  or  obstruction  in,  as  any  thing  useless. 
Thus,  brambles  cumber  a  garden  or  field.  [See 
Encumber,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 
CUM'BER,  ?i.  Hinderance  ;  obstruction  ;  burdensome- 
ness  ;  embarrassment ;  disturbance ;  distress. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring.    Spenser. 
[This  word  is  now  scarcely  used.] 
€UM'BER-.ED,  pp.     Loaded  ;  crowded. 
CUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Loading  ;  crowding;  obstructing. 
CUM'BER-SOME,   a.     Troublesome  ;    burdensome  ; 
embarrassing  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  cumbersome  obedience. 
Sidney. 


CUiN 

2.  Unwieldy  ;  unmanageable ;  not  easily  borne  or 
managed  ;  as,  a  cumbersome  load  ;  a  cumbersome  ma. 
chine. 

CUM'BER-SOME-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  encum- 
ber. Sherwood. 

CUM'BER-SOME-NESS,  n.  Burdensomeness ;  the 
quality  of  being  cumbersome  and  troublesome. 

CUM'BRANCE,  71.  That  which  obstructs,  retards,  or 
renders  motion  or  action  difficult  and  toilsome  ;  bur- 
den ;  encumbrance  ;  hinderance  ;  oppressive  load  ; 
embarrassment.  Milton. 

CUM'BROUS,  a.  Burdensome  ;  troublesome  ;  render- 
ing action  difficult  or  toilsome  ;  oppressive  ;  as,  a 
cumbrous  weight  or  charge.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Giving  trouble  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  a  cloud  of  cum- 
brous gnats.  Spenser. 

3.  Confused  ;  jumbled  ;  obstructing  each  other; 
as,  the  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

eUM'BROUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

€UM'BROUS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  cumbrous. 

eU.M'FREY,  (kum'fry,)  71.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Symphytum  ;  sometimes  written  Comfrey,  Comfrt, 
and  I'omphry. 

CUM'IN,  71.  [L.  cuminum  ;  Gr.  KVinvnv ;  Oriental  pou, 
kamon.  The  verb  with  which  this  word  seems  to  be 
connected,  signifies,  in  Ar.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  to  re- 
tire from  sighl,  to  lie  concealed.] 

An  annual  plant  whose  seeds  have  a  bitterish, 
warm   taste,  with   an   aromatic  flavor      " 


€UM'MING-TON-ITE,  71.  A  new  mineral  discovered 
by  Dr.  J.  Porter,  in  Cummington  and  Plainfield,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  and  named  by  Prof. 
Dewey.  It  is  massive,  the  composition  thin,  colum- 
nar, scapiform,  stellular,  rather  incoherent,  fibers 
somewhat  curved,  luster  silky,  color  ash-gray,  trans- 
lucent to  opaque,  brittle.  Porter.     Shepard. 

CU'MU-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  cumulo  ;  Russ.  kom,  a  mass 
or  lump;  L.  cumulus,  a  lirap  ;  Fr.  combler,  cumuler ; 
Sp.  cumular;  It.  cumulare.] 

To  gather  or  throw  into  a  heap;  to  form  a  heap; 
to  heap  together.  Woodward. 

[Accumulate  is  more  generally  used.] 

eU-MU-LA'TlON,  71.  The  act  of  heaping  together ;  a 
heap.     [See  Accumulation.] 

eO'MU-LA-TIVE,  a.  Composed  of  parts  in  a  heap; 
forming  a  mass.  Bacon. 

2.  That  augments  by  addition  ;  that  is  added  to 
something  else.  In  law,  that  augments,  as  evidence, 
facts,  or  arguments,  of  the  same  kind. 

Cf".\H;-LoSE,  a.     Full  of  heaps. 

eCMU-LO-STRA'TUS,  71.    [L.  cumulus  and  stratus.] 

In  meteorology,  a  name  given  to  a  cloud  having,  in 

its  main  body,  the  characters  of  the  stratus,  but  in 

its  margin,  small  tufts  like  the  cumulus.     D.  Olmsted. 

eO'MU-LUS,  71.  [L.,  a  heap.]    In  meteorology,  a  name 
given  to  one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds,  from  its 
structure  in  convex  masses  piled  one  upon  another. 
D.  Olmsted. 

€UN,  v.  t.     To  know.     [JVot  used.]     [See  Con.] 

2.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship.  [See  Cond,  the 
true  orthography.] 

eUNC-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  cunctor,  to  delay.] 


tie  used.]  Hammond. 

CUND,  v.  t.     To  give  notice.     [See  Cond.] 
CU'NE-AL,  a.     [L.  cuncus,  a  wedge.    See  Coin.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

lu'N|:A-TEED,|a-*WedSc-shaPed- 

€U-NE'I-FORM,  (  a.   [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  andforma, 

CO'NI-FORM,      j      form.] 

Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  wedge. 

CUN'NER,  n.  A  vulgar  local  name  for  the  limpet  or 
patella.  Gilbert. 

CUN'NING,  a.t  [Sax.  ennnan,  connan;  Goth,  kunnan, 
to  know  ;  Sw.  kunna,  to  be  able,  to  know  ;  kunnig, 
known  ;  also,  knowing,  skillful,  running;  D.  kunnen, 
can,  to  be  able,  to  hold,  contain,  understand,  or 
know  ;   G.  kbnnen.     See  Can.] 

1.  Knowing;  skillful  ;  experienced  ;  well-instruct- 
ed. It  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  gen- 
erally and  appropriately,  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
artificers,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  by  experience. 

Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.    -Gen.  xxiii. 

I  will  take  away  Hv  cunning  artificer. —  la.  iii. 

A  cunning  workman.  •-  Ex.  xxxviii. 

2.  Wrought  with  skill ;  curious  ;  ingenious. 

Wilh   cherubs  of  cunning  work  Shalt  thou  make  them.  — Ex. 

[The  foregoing  senses  occur  frequently  in  our  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  are  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
f3.  Artful ;    shrewd  ;    sly  ;  crafty  ;    astute ;  design- 
ing ;  as,  a  cunning  fellow. 

They  are  resolved  to  be  cunning ;  let  others  run  the  hazard  of 
being  sincere.  South. 

In  this  sense,  the  purpose  or  final  end  of  the  per- 
son may  not  be  illaudabte  ;  but  cunning  implies  the 
use  of  artifice  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  rather  than 
open,  candid,  or  direct  means.     Hence, 

4.  Deceitful ;  trickish  ;  employing  stratagems  for  a 
bad  purpose. 
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5.  Assumed  with  subtilty  ;  artful. 

Accounting  his  integrity  to  be  but  a  cunning  face  of  falsehood. 

CUN'NING,  n.     Knowledge;   art;  skill;  dexterity. 
[Obs.] 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  —  Ps.  cxxxvii. 

2.  Art ;  artifice  ;  artfulness  ;  craft ;  shrewdness  ; 
the  faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem  to  accomplish 
a  purpose.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  deceitfulness  or 
deceit ;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity. 

Discourage  cunning  i 


We  have  not  followed  cunnix-iy  ■  1  r-  v  i- J  f.t.l.-s.  —2  Pet.  i. 

CUN'NING-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  pretends  to  tell  for- 
tunes, or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen  or  lost  goods. 
Buticr. 
CUN'NING-NESS,  n.     Cunning  ;  craft ;  deceitfulness. 
CUP,  n.    [Sax.  cop  or  cupp ;  D.  kop  ;  Dan.  id. ;  Sw.  Icopp  ; 
Fr.  coupe;  Arm.  coupcn;  It.  coppa  ;  Sp.  copa;  Ir.  capa, 
or  capan ;  W.  cwb,  cwpan ;   L.  cupa,  cuppa,  whence 

S  3 

cupella,  a  cupel,  a  little  cup ;  Ch.  a  IS  kub ;  Ar  t_j »»£=> 

lsubon.  Class  Gb,  No.  48.  See  also  No  6.  The 
primary  sense  may  be,  hollow,  bending,  Russ.  kopayu, 
or  containing;  most  probably  the  latter,  and  allied 
to  L.  capio.     See  No.  50,  53,  08,  and  Coop.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  of  capacity,  used  commonly  to 
drink  out  of.  It  is  usually  made  of  metal ;  as,  a  sil- 
ver cup ;  a  tin  cup.  But  the  name  is  also  given  to 
vessels  of  like  shape,  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
usually  more  deep  than  wide ;  but  tea-cups  and  cof- 
fee-cups are  often  exceptions. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  cup ;  the  liquor  contained  in 
a  cup,  or  that  it  may  contain  ;  as,  a  cup  of  beer.  See 
1  Cor.  xi. 


4.  Good  received  ;  blessings  and  favors. 

My  cup  runneth  over.  —  Ps.  xxiii. 
Take  the  cup  of  salvation  ;  that  is,  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  deliverance  and  redemption  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  Cruden.     Brown. 

5.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  The  bell  of  a  flower,  and  a  calyx,  is  called  a 
jlower-cup. 

6.  A  glass  cup  or  vessel  used  for  drawing  blood  in 
scarification. 

Cup  and  can:  familiar  companions ;  the  can  being 
the  large  vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is  filled,  and 
thus  the  two  being  constantly  associated.        Swift. 

Cups,  in  the  plural;  social  entertainment  in  drink- 
ing ;  merry  bout. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broilB.  Milton. 

etTP,  v.  i.  In  surgery,  to  apply  a  cupping-glass  to  pro- 
cure a  discharge  of  blood  from  a  scarified  part  of  the 
body.  Encyc. 

2.  To  supply  with  cups.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

€UP'-BEaR-ER,  n.  An  attendant  of  a  prince  or  at  a 
feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors  to  the  guests  ; 
an  officer  of  the  king's  household.     JVeh.  i. 

€UP'BOARD,  (kub'burd,)  7i.  [cup  and  board.]  Origi- 
nally, a  board  or  shelf  for  cups  to  stand  on.  In  mod- 
ern houses,  a  small  case  or  inclosure  in  a  room,  with 
shelves  destined  to  receive  cups,  plates,  dishes,  and 
the  like.  Bacon.     Dri/den. 

CUP' BOARD,  ».  t.  To  collect  into  a  cupboard  ;  to 
hoard.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

CUPBOARD-ED,  pp.     Deposited  in  a  cupboard. 

eO'PEL,  n.  [L.  cupella,  a  little  cup.]  A  small  cup  or 
vessel  used  in  refiniim  precious  metals.  It  retains 
them  while  in  a  metallic  state,  but  when  changed  by 
fire  into  a  lluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them.  Thus  when 
a  mixture  of  lend  with  gold  or  silver  is  heated  in  a 
strong  fire,  the  lead  is  oxydated,  and  sinks  into  the 
substance  of  the  cupel,  while  the  gold  or  silver  re- 
mains pure.  This  kind  of  vessel  is  made  usually  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  residue  of  burnt  bones, 
rammed  into  a  mold,  which  gives  it  its  figure. 

Encyc.     Lavoisier.     Nicholson. 

CO'PEL-DUST,  n.    Powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

CU-PEL-La'TION,  n.     The  refining  of  gold,  silver, 
and  some  other  metals,  hi  a  cupel,  or  by  scorification. 
Lavoisier.    Nicholson.     Encyc. 

CUP'-GALL,  n.  A  singular  kind  of  gall  found  on  the 
leaves  of  oak,  &x.  It  contains  the  worm  of  a  small 
fly.  Encyc. 

ep'PID,  n.*[h.  cupido.]    In  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 

eU-PID'I-TY,  7i.  [L.  cufiditas,  from  cupidus,  from  cu- 
pio,  to  desire,  to  covet.    See  Class  Gb,  No.  22,  24.] 

An  eager  desire  to  possess  something;  an  ardent 
wishing  or  longing  ;  inordinate  or  unlawful  desire  of 
wealth  or  power.     It  is  not  used,  I  believe,  for  the 
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€u'PO-LA,  7t.*  [It.  cupola;  Sp.  cupula;  from  the  root 
of  cup,  or  rather  from  W.  cop,  a  top  or  summit.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  a  spherical  vault  on  the  top  of  an 
edifice ;  a  dome. 

2.  The  round  top  of  a  structure ;  as,  the  cupola  of  a 
furnace.  Encyc. 

efj'PO-LA-ED,  a.     Having  a  cupola.     [Not  used.] 

Herbert. 

CUP'PED,  (kupt,)  pp.  Bled  by  means  of  cupping- 
elnsses. 

CUP'PER,  n.  [from  cup.]  One  who  applies  a  cup- 
piiiL'  "lass;  a  scarifier. 

GUP'PING,  ppr.  or  n.  Applying  a  cupping-glass,  with 
scarification  ;  a  drawing  blood  with  a  cupping-glass. 

eUP'PING-GLASS,  7«.  A  glass  vessel  like  a  cup,  to 
be  applied  to  the  skin,  before  and  after  scarification, 
for  drawing  blood. 

CU'PRE-OUS,  a.    [L.  cupreus,  from  cuprum.,  copper.] 
Coppery  ;  consisting  of  copper  ;  resembling  copper, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Encyc.     Boyle. 

GU-PRIF'ER-OOS,  a.  [L.  cuprum,  copper,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Containing  or  affording  copper;  as,  cupriferous  sil- 
ver. Tookt.     Russ. 

€UP'-RoSE,  77.    The  poppy. 

eUP'-SHAP-iSD,  (-sha.pt,)  a.     Shaped  like  a  cup. 

€u'PU-LA,  j  77.     [L.  cupula.]     In  botany,  the  cup  of 

eu'PULE,  j  the  acorn,  husk  of  the  filbert,  chestnut, 
&c. ;  a  peculiar  combination  of  bracts.  P.  Cue. 

€U-PU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  cupules. 

CUR,  n.  [&U.  Lapponic  coira;  Basque  chauirra;  Ir. 
gyr,  gaier,  a  dog.] 

A  degenerate  dog  ;  and,  in  reproach,  a  worthless 
man.  Addison.     Shak.     Dryden. 

CuR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Cure.]  That  may  be  healed 
or  cured  ;  admitting  a  remedy  ;  as,  a  curable  wound 
or  disease  ;  a  curable  evil.  Dryden. 

et)R'A-BLE-NESS,  rt.  Possibility  of  being  cured, 
healed,  or  remedied. 

CU-RA-CoA',  (ku-ra-so',)  n.  A  liqueur  or  cordial,  fla- 
vored with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  where 
it  is  best  made.  Brandc. 

Cfj'RA-CY,  j  n.    [See  Cure  and  Curate.]    The 

CO'RATE-SHIP,  j     office  or  employment  of  a  curate  ; 
the  employment  of  a  clergyman  who  represents  the 
incumbent  or  beneficiary  of  a  chinch,  parson,  or  vic- 
ar, and  officiates  in  his  stead.  Swift. 
2.  A  benefice  held  !>v  license  from  the  bishop. 

€U-RAR'I-NA,  71.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  La- 
siostoma  Curare,  or  the  Woorara-tree  of  South  Amer- 

CU'RATE,  77.  [L.  curator,  or  curatus,  from  cura,  care. 
See  Cure.] 

1.  A  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  is 
employed  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  place  of 
the  incumbent,  parson,  or  vicar.  Encyc. 

There  are  two  kinds  ;  stipendiary  being  one  who  is 

hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to  serve  for  him,  and  per- 

petual  being  one  who  is  not  dependent  on  the  rector, 

but  is  supported  by  a  part  of  the  tithes  or  otherwise. 

Brande. 

2.  One  employed  to  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

Dryden. 
CU'RA-TIVE,  a.     Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases; 

tending  to  cure.  Arbuthnot. 

CU-RA'TOR,  n.     [L.    See  Cure.]     One  who  has  the 

care  and  superintendence  of  any  thing.         •  Swift. 

2.  A  guardian  appointed  by  law.  -Hyliffe. 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  trustee  of  the  affairs  and 
interests  of  a  person  emancipated  or  interdicted. 
Also,  one  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  cities,  and  to  superintend  the  cus- 
toms and  tributes.  Encyc. 

4.  In  the  United  Provinces,  or  Holland,  the  curator 
of  a  university  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  administration  of  the  revenues,  the  conduct 
of  the  professors,  &c.  Encyc. 

€U-RA'TRIX,  71.     She  that  cures  or  heals.  Cud  worth. 
CURB,  77.     [Fr.  covrbcr,  to  bend;   Russ.  koroblyu,  to 
bend,  to  draw  in,  to  straiten.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  fast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  the  hook,  fixed  to 
the  eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  or  links  ;  and  the 
two  rings  or  mails.  Encyc. 

2.  Restraint ;  check  ;  hinderance.  Religion  should 
operate  as  an  effectual  curb  to  the  passions. 

3.  A  frame  or  a  wall  round  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

4.  [Fr.  courbc ;  It.  corba,  a  disease  and  a  basket.] 
A  hard  and  callous  swelling  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
hock  of  a  horse's  leg,  attended  with  stiffness,  and 
sometimes  pain  and  lameness.  Encyc. 

CURB,  v.  t.  To  restrain  ;  to  guide  and  manage,  as  a 
horse.  Milton. 
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2.  To  restrain  ;  to  check  ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  con- 
fine ;  to  keep  in  subjection  ;  as,  to  curb  the  passions. 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  6orro\vs  wild.  Milton. 

3.  To  furnish  or  surround  with  a  curb,  as  a  well. 

4.  To  bend.     [Not  used.] 

eURB'£D,  pp.  Restrained  ;  checked  ;  kept  in  subjec- 
tion ;  furnished  with  a  curb. 

CURB'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back  ;  checking  ;  restrain- 

CURB'ING,  7i.    A  check.  [ing. 

CURB'LESS,  a.    Having  no  curb  or  restraint. 

CURB'-ROOF,  ?i.  A  roof  having  a  double  slope  on 
each  side  ;  a  gambrel  roof. 

CURB'-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  placed  at  the  edge  of  a 
pavement,  to  hold  the  work  together.  It  is  written 
soiin  nines  Kerd  or  Kirb. 

eUR-CO'LI-0, 71.  [L.]  A  general  name,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  coleopterous  insects  which  devour 
fruits,  or  the  larvae  of  which  do  so.  Gardner. 

CURD,  n.  [Ir.  cruth ;  Scot,  cruds.  SomPtimes,  in  Eng- 
lish, Crud.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  congeal  or  coag- 
ulate.    See  Cry  stal.] 

The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk,  which 
is  formed  into  cheese,  or,  in  some  countries,  eaten  as 
common  food.  The  word  may  sometimes,  perhaps, 
be  used  for  the  coagulated  part  of  any  liquor.  Bacon. 

CURD,  7j.  t.     To  cau.-e  to  coagulate  ;  to  tur"  to  curd. 

CURD'ED,  pp.     Coagulated.  [Shak. 

CURD'LE,  (kurd  1,)  tj.  L  [Sometimes  wi'-ten  Cru 
dle.     See  Curd.] 

1.  To  coagulate  or  concrete  ;  to  thicken,  or  change 
into  curd.     Milk  curdles  by  a  mixture  of  runnet. 

2.  To  thicken ;  to  congeal ;  as,  the  blood  curdles 
in  the  veins. 

€URD'LE,  77.  r.     To  change  into  curd  ;  to  caust 
thicken,  to  coagulate,  or  concrete.    Runnet  or  br.indy 
curdles  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  with  artichoke  flowers. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken.  The  recital  curdled  u»> 
blood. 

CURD'EED,  pp.  or  a.     Coagulated  ;  congealed. 

CURD'LING,  ppr.     Concreting;  coagulating. 

CURD'Y,  a.     Like  curd  ;  full  of  curd  ;  coagulated. 
ArbuthnoL 

CORE,  n.  [L.  cura  ;  Fr.  cure  ;  L.  euro,  to  cure,  to  take 
care,  to  prepare  ;  W.  cur,  care,  a  blow  or  stroke,  af- 
fliction ;  curaw,  to  beat,  throb,  strike  ;  curiaw,  to 
trouble,  to  vex,  to  pine  or  waste  away  ;  Fr.  curcr,  to 
cleanse  ;  "  se  curcr  les  dents,"  to  pick  the  teeth  ;  It. 
cura,  care,  diligence  ;  curare,  to  cure,  attend,  protect ; 
also,  to  value  or  esteem  ;  Sp.  cura,  cure,  remedy, 
guardianship  ;  curar,  to  administer  medicines  ;  to 
salt,  as  meat ;  to  season,  as  timber  ;  to  bleach  thread 
or  linen  ;  to  cake  care  ;  to  recover  from  sickness  ; 
curioso,  curious,  neat,  clean,  handsome,  fine,  careful. 
The  radical  sense  of  this  word  is,  to  strain,  stretch, 
extend,  which  gives  the  sense  of  healing,  that  is, 
making  strong,  and  of  care,  superintendence.  But 
the  Welsh  has  the  sense  of  driving,  a  modified  ap- 
plication of  extending,  and  this  gives  the  sense  of 
separation  and  purification.  In  its  application  to 
hay,  timber,  provisions,  &.C.,  the  sense  may  be,  to 
make  right,  as  in  other  cases  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
confident.]  » 

1.  A  healing ;  the  act  of  healing  ;  restoration  to 
health  from  disease,  and  to  soundness  from  a  wound. 
We  say,  a  medicine  will  effect  a  cure. 

2.  Remedy  for  disease  ;  restorative ;  that  which 
heals. 

Colds,  hunger,  prisms,  ills  wilhoul  a  cure.  Dryden. 

3.  The  employment  of  a  curate  ;  the  care  of  souls ; 
spiritual  charge. 

CORE,  ».  t.     [L.  euro.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  heal,  as  a  person  diseased,  or  a  wounded 
limb  ;  to  restore  to  health,  as  the  body,  or  to  sound- 
ness, as  a  limb. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  —  Matt.  xvti. 

2.  To  subdue,  remove,  destroy,  or  put  an  end  to; 
to  heal,  as  a  disease. 

Christ  gave  his  disciples  power  to  cure  diseases.  —  Liute  lx. 
When  the  person  and  the  disease  are  both  men- 
tioned, cure  is  followed  by  of  before  the  disease.    The 
physician  cured  the  man  e/his  fever. 

3.  To  remedy  ;  to  remove  an  evil,  and  restore  to  a 
good  state.  Patience  will  alleviate  calamities  which 
it  can  not  cure. 

4.  To  dry  ;  to  prepare  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  cure 
hay  ;  or  to  prepare  by  salt,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to 
prevent  speedy  putrefaction  ,  as,  to  C7tre  fish  or  beef. 

€CR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Healed  ;  restored  to  health  or 
soundness  ;  removed,  as  a  disease  ;  remedied  ;  dried, 
smoked,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation. 

euRE'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  cured  or  healed  ; 
incurable  ;  not  admitting  of  a  remedy  ;  as,  a  cureless 
disorder;  a  cureless  ill.  Dntdcn. 

eOR'EIl,  71.     A  healer  ;  a  physician  ;  one  who  "heals. 
Harvey. 

CUR'FEW,  (kur'fu,)  n.     [Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover-fire.] 
1.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  or  bells  at  night,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  inhabitants  to  rake  up  their  fires  and  retire 
to  rot.     Tins  practice  orignated  in  England,  from  an 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  directed  that. 
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at  the  ringing  of  tiie  bell  at  eight  o'clock,  every  one 
should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to  bed.  This  word 
is  not  used  in  America ;  although  the  practice  of 
ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  continues  in  many 
places,  and  is  considered,  in  New  England,  as  a  sig- 
nal for  people  to  retire  from  company  to  their  own 
abodes;  and,  in  general,  the  signal  is  obeyed. 
2.  A  cover  for  a  fire ;   a  fire-plate.     [Mot  used.] 

eU-RI-A-HST'I€,  a.     [L.  curialis.] 

Pertaining  to  a  court. 
eU-ltl-AL'I-TY,  n.     [I,,  curialis,  from  curia,  a  court.] 
The  privileges,  prerogatives,  or  retinue,  of  a  court. 
[ Mot  used.]  Bacmi. 

CuR'ING,  ppr.     Healing;  restoring  to  health  or  sound- 
ness ;  removing,  as  an  evil ;  preparing  for  preserva- 

fc'uR'iNG-HOUSE,  n.    A  building  in  which  sugar  is 
drained  and  dried.  Edwards,  W.  hid. 

CU-RI-O-LOG'ie,  a.      [Gr.  KvpioXoyia,  propriety  of 
speaking.] 

Designating  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
a  thing  is  represented  by  its  picture.        Warburton. 

GU-RI-OS'I-TY,  n.     [L.  curiositas.     See  Curious.] 

1.  A  strong  desire  to  see  something  novel,  or  to 
discover  something  unknown,  either  by  research  or 
inquiry  ;  a  desire  to  giatit'y  the  senses  with  a  sight  of 
what  is  new  or  unusual,  or  to  gratify  the  mind  with 
new  discoveries  ;  incpiisitivrness.  A  man's  curiosity 
leads  him  to  view  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  Homer,  to  discover  the  component  parts 
of  a  mineral,  or  the  motives  of  another's  actions. 

2.  Nicety  ;  delicacy.  Slw.lt. 

3.  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  nice  performance ;  curi- 
ousness;  as,  the  curiosity  of  workmanship.      Ray. 

4.  A  nice  experiment ;  a  thing  unusual  or  worthy 
of  curiosity. 

There  lialh  been  practiced  a  curiosity,  to  set  a  tree  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  and  at  a  little  higlit,  to  draw  it  through  the 
wall,  &c.  Bacon. 

5.  An  object  of  curiosity  ;  that  which  excites  a 
desire  of  seeing,  or  deserves  to  be  seen,  as  novel  and 
extraordinary. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great 
town.  Addison. 

[ The, first  and  the  last  senses  are  chiefly  used.] 
GU-RI-O'SO,  n.     [It.]     A  curious  person  ;  a  virtuoso. 
€u'RI-OUS,  a.t    [L.  curiosns,  from  cura,  care.      See 
Cure.] 

1.  Strongly  desirous  to  see  what  is  novel,  or  to  dis- 
cover what  is  unknown  ;  solicitous  to  see  or  to  know  ; 
inquisitive. 

Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters,  nor  to  pry  into  the 
concerns  of  your  neighbors.  Anon. 

2.  Habitually  inquisitive ;  addicted  to  research  or 
inquiry  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind  ;  some- 
times followed  by  after,  and  sometimes  by  of.  Curi- 
ous after  things  elegant  and  beautiful ;  curious  of 
antiquities.  Woodward.     Dryden. 

3.  Accurate ;  careful  not  to  mistake  ;  solicitous  to 
be  correct. 

Men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  they  used. 
Hooker. 

4.  Careful ;  nice ;  solicitous  in  selection ;  difficult 
to  please. 

A  temperate  man  is  not  curious  of  delicacies.  Taylor. 

5.  Nice;  exact;  subtile;  made  with  care. 
:  objecLs  —  with  a  more  curious 

Holder. 

6.  Artful ;  nice  y  diligent. 

Each  ornament  about  her  n.-emiy  lies, 

liy  curious  chance,  or  careless  art,  composed.        Fairfax. 

7.  Wrought  with  care  and  art ;  elegant ;  neat ; 
finished  ;  as,  a  curious  girdle  ;  curious  work.  Ex. 
xxyiii.  xxx. 

8.  Requiring  care  and  nicety ;  as,  curious  arts. 
Acts  xix. 

9.  Rigid  ;  severe  ;  particular.     [Little  used.]     Shale. 

10.  Rare  ;  singular ;  what,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  as,  a  curious  fact.     Hume.     Burke.     Southey. 

eO'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  nice  inspection ;  inquisi- 
tively ;  attentively. 

I  saw  nothing  at  first,  but  observing  it  more  curiously,  the  spots 
appeared.  Newton. 

2.  With  nice  care  and  art ;  exactly ;  neatly ;  ele- 
gantly.    Ps.  exxxix. 

3.  In  a  singular  manner ;  unusually. 
CO'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Fitness  to  excite  curiosity ;  ex- 
actness of  workmanship. 

2.  Singularity  of  contrivance. 


>  curl,  to  crisp ; 


CURL,  v.  I.     [D.  krullen  ;  Dan.  kroller, 
Corn,  krillia.] 

1.  To  turn,  bend,  or  form  into  ringlets ;  to  crisp 
as  the  hair. 

2.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist ;  to  coil ;  as  a  serpent. 

3.  To  dress  with  curls. 

The  snaky  locks 
That  curled  Meg-era.  Milton. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations ;  to  ripple. 


CUR 


CURL,  v.  i.  To  bend  in  contraction ;  to  shrink  into 
ringlets.  Boyle. 

2.  To  rise  in  waves  or  undulations  ;  to  ripple  ;  and 
particularly,  to  roll  over  at  the  summit ;  as,  a  curling 
wave. 

3.  To  rise  in  a  winding  current,  and  to  roll  over  at 
the  ends  ;  as,  curling  smoke. 

4.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist  itself. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled.  Dryden. 

5.  To  shrink  ;  to  shrink  back  ;  to  bend  and  sink. 
He  curled  down  into  a  corner. 

6.  To  play  at  the  game  called  curling.     [Scottish.] 
CURL,  n.    A  ringlet  of  hair,  or  any  thing  of  a  like 

form. 

2.  Undulation;  a  waving;  sinuosity;  flexure. 

Newton. 

3.  A  winding  in  the  grain  of  wood. 

4.  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the  leaves,  at 
their  first  appearance,  seem  curled,  and  shrunk  up. 

Brande. 

CURLED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  or  formed  into  ringlets  ; 
crisped  ;  twisted  ;  undulated. 

GURL'ER,  n.     One  that  curls. 

2.  One  that  plays  at  tile  game  called  curling. 
[Scottish.] 

CUR'LEW,  (kur'Itt,)  n.*  [Fr.  conrlis,  or  corlieu.] 

An  aquatic  bird,  of  the  genus  Nuiiieiiius,  and  the 
grallic  order.  It  has  a  long  bill ;  its  color  is  diversi- 
fied with  ash  and  black  ;  and  the  largest  species 
spread  more  than  three  feet  of  wing.  It  frequents 
the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in  summer  retires  to  the 
mountains.  This  bird  is  of  the  same  family  with 
the  woodcock  and  sandpiper,  and  is  much  prized  for 
food.  Its  various  species  are  widely  scattered  on 
both  continents. 

CURL'I-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  curly. 

CUKL'ING,  n.  A  winter  fame  among  the  Scotch, 
which  consists  in  launching  from  the  hand  a  heavy 
weight,  (as  a  large  stone  or  mass  of  iron,)  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  so  as  to  strike  another  heavy  weight 
antl  propel  it  in  a  given  direction,  thus  resembling 
billiards.  Jamieson^s  Scottish  Diet. 

CURL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bending  ;    twisting  ;  forming 


CUItL'lNG-TONGS,  (      ing  the  hair. 

€URL'[NG-LY,  adv.     In  a  waving  m 

CURL'Y,  a.  Having  curls;  tending  to  curl;  full  of 
ripples. 

eURL'Y-HEAD-ED,  j         „     .  ..       .    . 

CURL'Y-Pa-TED,      j  a-    HavmS  curling  hair. 

CUR-MUD'GEON,  (kur-mud'jun,)  n.  [Fr.  cceur, 
heart,  and  mediant,  evil.     Wares.     O.U.] 

An  avaricious,  churlish  fellow  ;  a  miser ;  a  nig- 
gard ;  a  churl.  Hudibras. 

CUR-MUD'GEON-LY,  a.  Avaricious;  covetous; 
niggardly  ;  churlish.  L'Estrange. 

€UR'RANT,  n.  [from  Corinth.]  The  fruit  of  a  well 
known  shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes,  of  which 
Grossularia  is  now  considered  a  species;  the  gross- 
berry  or  gooseberry  and  the  currant  falling  under  the 
same  genus.  Currants  are  of  various  species  and 
varieties ;  as,  the  common  red  and  white  currants, 
and  the  black  currant. 

2.  A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from  the 
Levant,  chiefly  from  Zante  and  Cephalonia ;  used  in 
cookery.  JIP  Culloch. 

CUR'REN-CY,  71.  [See  Current.]  Literally,  a  flow- 
ing, running,  or  passing  ;  a  continued  or  uninter- 
rupted course  like  that  of  a  stream  ;  as,  the  currency 
of  time.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  continued  course  in  public  opinion,  belief,  or 
reception  ;  a  passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
age  to  age  ;  as,  a  report  has  had  a  long  or  general 
currency.  Johnson. 

3.  A  continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  as  coin 
or  bills  of  credit;  circulation;  as,  the  currency  of 
cents,  or  of  English  crowns  ;  the  currency  of  bank 
bills,  or  of  treasury  notes. 

4.  Fluency  ;  readiness  of  utterance ;  but  in  this 
sense  we  generally  use  fluency. 

5.  General  estimation  ;  the  rate  at  which  any 
thing  is  generally  valued. 

He   takes   gre;itii"ss   of  lunglnms    according  to   their  bulk  and 

6.  That  which  is  current  or  in  circulation,  as  a 
medium  of  trade.  The  word  may  be  applied  to 
coins,  or  to  bills  issued  by  authority.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  bank  notes,  and  to  notes  issued  by  govern- 
ment. Crawford. 

CUR'RENT,  a.  [L.  currens,  from  curro,  to  flow  or 
run  ;  Fr.  courir,  whence  courier,  and  discourir,  to 
discourse,  concourir,  to  concur,  &c.  ;  It.  correre ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  correr,  to  run  ;  W.  gyru,  to  drive  or  run  ; 
Eng.  hurry.     It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  root 

of  car,  cart,  chariot,  like  currus.     See  Ar.  .\S  karua, 

and  tSj^s.  garai.    Class  Gr,  No.  7,  32, 15.] 


CUR 

circulating;  as,  current  opinions;  current  coin. 
Hence,  common,  generator  fashionable;  generally 
received  ;  popular ;  as,  the  current  notions  of  the 
day  or  age  ;  current  folly.        Watts.     Swift.     Pope. 

2.  Established  by  common  estimation  ;  generally 
received  ;  as,  the  current  value  of  coin. 

3.  Passable ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

Shak. 

4.  Now  passing  ;  present  in  its  course  ;  as,  the  cur- 
rent month  or  year. 

CUR'RENT,  7i.t  A  flowing  or  passing;  a  stream; 
applied  to  fluids  ;  as,  a  current  of  water,  or  of  air. 

2.  A  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  a 
lake,  and  at  a  certain  place.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a 
remarkable  current,  in  the  Atlantic.  A  current  sets 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  Course ;  progressive  motion  or  movement ; 
continuation  ;  as,  the  current  of  time. 

4.  A  connected  series;  successive  course;  as,  thu 
current  of  events. 

5.  General  or  main  course ;  as,  the  current  of 
opinion. 

CUR-REM'TE  CML'A-MO,  [L.]  The  pen  running, 
with  the  pen  running. 

eUR'RENT-LY,  ado.  In  constant  motion;  with 
continued  progression.  Hence,  commonly  ;  gener- 
ally ;  popularly ;  with  general  reception ;  as,  the 
story  is  currently  reported  and  believed. 

eUR'RENT-NESS,  n.  Currency  ;  circulation  ;  gen- 
eral reception. 

2.  Fluency ;  easiness  of  pronunciation.  [Not 
much  used.] 

€UR'R[-€LE,  n.     [L.  curriculum,  from  curro,  to  run.l 

1.  A  chaise  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  bv 
two  horses  abreast. 

2.  A  chariot.     [Jfot  in  use.] 

3.  A  course.     [Mot  in  use.] 
CUR-RIC'U-LUM,  n.    [L.]     A  race-course;  a  place 

for  running  ;  a  chariot,  &c.     Hence, 

2.  A  course,  in  general ;  applied  particularly  to  the 
course  of  study  in  a  university,  &c. 

eUR'RI-£D,(kur'rid,)p?.  or  a.  [See  Curry.]  Dressed 
by  currying;  dressed  as  leather  ;  cleaned  ;  prepared. 

eUR'RI-ER,  n.  [L.  coriarius ;  Fr.  corroyeur.  See 
Curry.] 

A  man  who  dresses  and  colors  leather,  after  it  is 
tanned. 

CUR'RISH,  a.  [See  Cur.]  Like  a  cur ;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  cur  ;  brutal  ;  malignant  ;  stuippish  ; 
snarling;  churlish;  intractable;  quarrelsome. 

Sidney.     Fairfax.     Shak. 

CUR'RISH-LY,  adv.    Like  a  cur  ;  in  a  brutal  manner. 

CUR'RISH-NESS,  u.     Moroseness  ;  churlishness. 

Fcltham. 

CUR'RY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  corroyer  ;  Arm.  courreza;  Sp.  cur- 
tir;  Port,  cortir.  The  French  and  Armoric  word 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  L.  corium,  a  hide,  and 
the  root  of  rado,  to  scrape,  or  of  a  word  of  like  sig- 
nification. The  Sp.  and  Port,  word  seems  to  be  al- 
lied to  cortex,  bark,  from  stripping;  or  to  L.  curtus, 
short,  from  cutting.  But  the  L.  corium  is  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  to  scrape,  or  to  peel.  See 
Class  Gr,  Nos.  5  and  8.] 

1.  To  dress  leather  after  it  is  tanned ;  to  soak, 
pare,  or  scrape,  cleanse,  beat,  and  color  tanned  hides, 
ami  prepare  them  for  use. 

2.  To  rub  and  clean  with  a  comb ;  as,  to  curry  a 
horse. 

3.  To  scratch  or  claw  ;  to  tear,  in  quarrels. 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another.   '  Butler. 

4.  To  rub  or  stroke ;  to  make  smooth  ;  to  tickle  by 
flattery ;  to  humor.  But  generally  used  in  the 
phrase, 

To  curry  fanor ;  to  seek  or  gain  favor  by  flattery, 
caresses,  kindness,  or  oliicious  civilities.  [Mot  ele- 
gant.] Hooker. 
CUR'RY,  K.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India, 
containing  red  pepper  and  other  strong  spices.  It  is 
poured  on  the  food,  which  is  hence  spoken  of  as 
curried  rice,  fowl,  &c. 

2.  A  stew  of  fowl,  fish,  &c,  cooked  with  curry* 
sauce. 
CUR'RY-eOMB,  n.      [See   Comb.]     A 

ment  or  comb,  for  rubbing  and  cleaning  horses. 
CUR'RY-ING,  ppr.    Scraping  and   dressing ;   clean- 
ing ;  scratching. 
2.  Rubbing  down,  as  a  horse. 
eUR'RY-ING,  n.     Rubbing  down  a  horse. 

2.  The  art  of  dressing  skins  after  they  are  tanned, 
or  of  giving  them  the  necessary  smoothness,  luster, 
color,  and  suppleness.  Urc. 

CURSE,  v.  t.  jtpret.  and  pp.  Cursed  or  Curst.     [Sax. 

cursian,  corsian  ;  Arm.  argarii.  O.U.  Ar.  liyiEb 
karathn.] 

1.  To  utter  a  wish  of  evil  against  one  ;  to  impre- 
cate evil  upon  ;  to  call  for  mischief  or  injury  to  fall 
upon  ;  to  execrate. 

Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

Bless,  and  curse  not.  —  Rom.  xii. 

Curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  —  Num. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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i  vex,  harass,  or 


ngs  impose 


those.     Pope. 


On  impious  r 

Thy  plagues,  an  i  curse  'e 
3.  To  devote  to  evil. 
CURSE,  v.  i.    To   utter  imprecations ;    to  affirm  or 
deny  with  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance. 

Then  begun  ne  to  curse  and  to  swear.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

CURSE,  n.  Malediction ;  the  expression  of  a  wish  of 
evil  to  another. 

Sbimei  —  who  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse,  —  1  Kings  ii. 

2.  Imprecation  of  evil. 

3.  Affliction  ;  torment ;  great  vexation. 

I  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  nations.  —  Jer.  xxvi. 

4.  Condemnation  ;  sentence  of  divine  vengeance 
on  sinners. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law.— Gal.  iii. 

5.  Denunciation  of  evil. 

The  priest  shall  write  all  these  curses  in  a  book.  —  Num.  v. 

€URS'£D,  (kurst,)  pp.    Execrated  ;  afflicted  ;  vexed  ; 
tormented  ;  blasted  liy  a  curse. 
2.  Devoted  to  destruction. 

Thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth.  —  Gen.  iv. 

CURS'ED,  a.     Deserving  a  curse ;  execrable;  hateful; 
detestable  ;  abominable. 
2.  Vexatious  ;  as,  a  cursed  quarrel ;  cursed  thorns. 
Dryden.     Prior. 

eURS'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  cursed  manner  ;  enor- 
mously ;  miserably ;  in  a  manner  to  be  cursed  or 
detested.     [A  low  word.] 

CURS'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  under  a  curse, 
or  of  being  doomed  to  execration  or  to  evil. 

CURS'ER,  n.     One  who  curses,  or  utters  a  curse. 

CUR'SHIP.n.  [See  Cur.]  Dogship  ;  meanness  ;  ill- 
nature.  Hudibras. 

CURSTNG,  ppr.  Execrating ;  imprecating  evil  on  ; 
denouncing  evil ;  dooming  to  evil,  misery,  or  vexa- 
tion. 

CURS'ING,  n.  Execration  ;  the  uttering  of  a  curse ; 
a  dooming  to  vexation  or  misery. 

CUR'SI-TOR,  n.  [from  the  L.  eurso,  cursito,  to  run.] 
In  England,  a  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose 
business  is  to  make  out  original  writs.  In  the  stat- 
ute 18  Edward  III.,  the  cursitors  are  called  clerics  of 
course.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  a 
corporation  among  tnem.-elves.  To  each  are  assigned 
certain  counties,  to  which  he  issues  writs.     Encyc. 

CUR'SIVE,  a.  [It.  corsioo,  running.  See  Course  and 
Current.] 

Running;  flowing.  Cursive  hand,  is  a  running 
hand.  Fry. 

€UR'SO-RA-RY,  a.     Cursory ;  hasty.     [Mot  in  use.] 
Shak. 

€UR'SO-RI-LY,  adv.  [Pee  Cursory.]  In  a  running 
or  hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  without  atten- 
tion ;  as,  I  read  the  paper  cursorily. 

GUR'SO-RI-NESS,  n.     Plight  view  or  attention. 

CUR'SO-RY,  a,  [L.  cursorius,  from  cursus.  See 
Course.] 

1.  Running;  hasty;  slight;  superficial;  careless; 
not  with  close  attention  ;  as,  a  cursory  reading ;  a 
cursory  view. 

2.  Running  about ;  not  stationary. 
CURST,  pp.  of  Curse.     [See  Cursed.] 

CURST,  a.  Hateful ;  detestable  ;  froward  ;  torment- 
ing ;  vexatious  ;  peevish  ;  malignant ;  mischievous  ; 
malicious;  snarling;  a  word,  however,  which  can 
be  hardly  said  to  have  a  definite  signification.  It  is 
applied  to  any  thing  vexatious.  In  some  of  its  ap- 
plications in  old  authors,  it  appears  to  be  the  Dutch 
korst,  crust,  and  to  signify  cru.*in,  crabbed,  surly. 

CURST'NESS,  n.  Peevishness  ;  malignity  ;  froward- 
ness  ;  crabbedness  ;  surliness. 

CURT,  a.     [L.  curtus.] 

Short.     [Rarely  used,  and  not  elegant.']       Brown. 

CUR-TAIL',  v.  t.  [Composed  of  L.  curtus,  Fr.  court, 
short,  and  tailler,  to  cut ;  ladle,  edge.] 

To  shorten ;  to  cut  off  the  end  or  a  part ;  as,  to 
curtail  words.  Hence,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to 
shorten  in  any  manner;  to  abridge  ;  to  diminish  ;  as, 


letters  ;  we  are  curtailed  of  our  rights. 

CUR'TAIL-DOG,  n.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off,  ac- 
cording to  the  forest  laws,  and  therefore  hindered 
from  coursing.  Shak. 

CUR'TAIL-STEP,  n.  The  lowest  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs,  ending,  at  its  outer  extremity,  in  a  scroll. 

Brande. 

CUR-TAIL'-ED,  pp.     Cut  short  or  shorter  ;  abridged. 

CUR-TAIL'ER,  n.     One  who  cuts  off  any  thing. 

CUR-TAIL'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  short  or  shorter; 
abridging. 

CUR-TaIL'ING,  ?!.     Abridgment  ;  abbreviation. 

CUR'TAIN,  (kur'tin,)  n.  [It.  cortina;  Low  L.  Sp. 
and  Port.  id. ;  D.  gordyn  ;  Fr.  courtine,  in  fortification. 
This  word  may  be  from  the  root  of  court,  and  from 
the  sense  of  separating.  I  think  it  is  not  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  It.  copcrtina.] 


CUR 

1.  A  cloth  hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a  window, 
which  may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside,  at 
pleasure  ;  intended  for  ornament,  or  for  use.  Also, 
the  hangings  about  the  ark,  among  the  Israelites. 

2.  A  cloth-hanging  used  in  theaters,  to  conceal  the 
stage  from  the  spectators.  This  is  raised  or  let  down 
by  cords.  Hence  the  phrases,  to  drop  the  curtain,  to 
close  the  scene,  to  end  ;  to  raise  the  curtain,  or  the 
curtain  will  rise,  to  denote  the  opening  of  the  play. 
And  to  draw  the  curtain,  is  to  close  it,  to  shut  out  the 
light,  or  to  conceal  an  object ;  or  to  open  it,  and  dis- 
close the  object.  Behind  the  curtain  ,■  in  concealment ; 
in  secret. 

3.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  the  rampart  which 
is  between  the  flanks  of  two  bastions,  bordered  with 
a  parapet  five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way,  and  into  the  moat. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  Scripture,  tents  ;  dwellings.     Hah.  iii.  7. 
CUR'TAIN,  v.  t.    To  inclose  with  curtains ;  to  furnish 

with  curtains.  Shak. 

€UR'TAIN-£D,  pp.    Inclosed  with  curtains. 
CUR'TAIN-ING,  ppr.    Inclosing  or  surrounding  with 

curtains. 
eUR'TAIN-LEC-TIJRE,  n.    Reproof  given  in  bed  by 
a  wife  to  her  husband.  Addison. 

3SS,  a.    Having  no  curtain. 
A  horse,  and  also  a  dog,  with  a  docked 
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CURT'AL,  , 
tail. 

CURT'AL,  a.     Curt  ;  brief.  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  court  gate;  as,  the  curtal  friar, 
who  was  porter  of  the  monastery.  Smart. 

CUK'TaTE,  a.     [L.  curtatus,  from  curto,  to  shorten.] 

The  curtate  distance,  in  astronomy,  is  the  distance 

of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the 

ecliptic ;  i.  e.  to  that  point  where  a  perpendicular, 

let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 

Encyc. 
Or  the  interval  between  the  sun  or  earth,  and  that 
point  where  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet, 
meets  the  ecliptic.  Barlow. 

CUR-TA'TION,  n.  [See  Curtate.]  The  interval 
between  a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the 
curtate  distance.  Barlow. 

CUR'TI-LAGE,  n.  In  law,  a  yard,  garden,  inclosure, 
or  field,  near  and  belonging  to  a  messuage.  [This  is 
probably  from  court,  or  the  same  radix.] 

CURT'LY,  adv.     Briefly.     [Mot  in  use.] 

CURT'NESS,  7i.     Shortness. 

Cu'RULE,  a.  [L.  curulis,  from  currus,  a  chariot.] 
Belonging  to  a  chariot.  The  curule  chair  or  seal, 
among  the  Romans,  was  a  stool  without  a  back, 
covered  with  leather,  and  so  made  as  to  be  folded. 
It  was  conveyed  in  a  chariot,  and  used  by  public 
officers.  Smith's  Diet. 

CURT'SY.     See  Courtesy. 

CURVA-TED,  a.  [See  Curye.]  Curved  ;  bent  in  a 
regular  form. 

CURV-A'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  bending  or  crooking. 

CURVA-TU.RE,  n.     [L.  curvatura.     See  Curye.] 
The  continual  flexure  or  bending  of  a  line  from  a 
rectilinear  direction.  Encyc. 

CURVE,  (kurv,)  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  crooked  ;  curvo, 
to  bend,  turn,  or  wind  ;  Fr.  courbe,  courber  ;  It.  curvo, 
curvare  ;  Sp.  curvo,  corvar.  If  b  is  not  radical,  this 
word  belongs  to  Class  Gr,  W.  cdr,  a  circle  ;  but  qu. ; 
for  in  Russ.  it  is  krivei.] 

Bending ;  crooked  ;  inflected  in  a  regular  form, 
and  forming  part  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  curve  line,  which 
may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  more  points  than  one. 

A  curve  line  is  that  which  is  neither  a  straight  line 
nor  composed  of  straight  lines.  Oyc. 

CURVE,  7t.*  A  bending  without  angles ;  that  which 
is  bent ;  a  flexure.  In  geometry,  a  line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  are  in  the  same  direction  or 
straight  line.  Brande. 

CURVE,  v.  t,  [L.  curvo  ;  Fr.  courber ;  Russ.  krivlyu.] 
To  bend  ;  to  crook  ;  to  inflect. 

CURV'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Bent ;  regularly  inflected. 

CURVET,  7i.  [It.  corvctta  ;  Fr.  courbettt;  Sp.  corveta. 
See  Curve.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when 
he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced, 
and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  all  his  legs  are  raised  at  once.    Encyc 

2.  A  prank ;  a  frolic. 
CURVET,  v.  i.     [It.  carvettarei   Fr.  courbeU.tr;   Sp. 


1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring  and  form  a  curvet. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk. 
CURV1-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  curve. 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AR,  /  a.     [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  linca, 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AL,  \     a  line.] 

Consisting  of  curve  lines  ;  bounded  by  curve  lines; 
as,  a  curvilinear  figure. 
CUR-VI-LIN-E-AR'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  cur- 
vilinear, or  of  consisting  in  curve  lines. 

Qutlu  Quinctilian,  Prcf. 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AR-LY,  adv.   In  a  curvilinear  manner. 
CURVING,  71.     A  curve  ;  a  winding  form. 
CURVING,  ppr.    Bending  in  a  regularform  ;  crooked. 
CURVI-TY,  n..     [L.  curvitas.] 

A  bending  in  a  regular  form  ;  crookedness.  Holder. 


cus 

CUSH'AT,  (koosh'at,)  n.  The  ring-dove  or  wood- 
pigeon.  Scott. 

CySH'ION,  (koosh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  coussin ;  It.  cuscina :  D. 
kussen  ;   G.  kilssen  ;   Sp.  conn ;   Port,    coxim  ;   Arm. 

couczin.   'ftu.  Ar.  f  <  -.v*—-   kisaian  ;  Ch.  103  keesi, 

a  little  cushion  for  the  elbow.] 

1.  A  pillow  for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad  to  be  placed  on 
a  chair ;  a  bag,  stuffed  with  wool,  hair,  or  other  soft 
material. 

2.  A  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand,  used  by  en- 
gravers to  support  the  plate. 


leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  sizes  and  figures.  Encyc. 

Lady's  cushion  ;  a  plant,  a  species  of  Saxifraga.  Lee. 
Jsru-cusliiun  ;  sea-pink,  or  thrift,  aspecies  of  Statice. 
To  seat  on  a  cushion.  [Lee. 

with   cushions ;    as,  to  cushion   a 
chaise. 
CUSH'ION-ED,  (kposh'und,)  pp.  or  a.     Seated  on  a 
cushion  ;    supported    by  cushions ;    furnished    with 
cushions.  Johnson. 

CUSH'ION-ET,  7i.     A  little  cushion.    Beaum.  and  Fl. 
CUSK,  n.     A  salt  water  fish,  Brosmius  vulgaris,  highly 

esteemed  for  food.  D.  H.  Storer. 

CUSK'IN,  7i.     A  kind  of 'ivory  cup.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Bailey. 
CUSP,  7i.     [L.  cuspis,  a  point.] 

1.  The  point  or  horn  of  the  moon  or  other  lumi- 
nary. Encyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  projecting  point  in  the  foliations 
of  Gothic  tracery,  arches,  panels,  &.C.  ;  and  also  a 
projecting  point,  forming  a  pendent  of  a  pointed 
arch,  &c.  Brande. 

CUSP'A-TED,  a.     [L.  cuspis,  a  point.] 
Pointed  ;  ending  in  a  point. 

CUSP'1-DAL,  a.     Ending  in  a  point.  More. 

CUSP'I-DATE,      (  a.     [L.  cuspidatus,  from  cuspis,  a 

CUSP'I-DA-TED,  i      point.] 

Having  a  sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear ;  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point ;  as,  a  cuspidate  leaf. 

Martyn. 

CUS' PIS,  ji.     [L.]     A  point. 

€US'TARD,«.  [Cymbric  cwstard.  Junius.  I  suspect 
the  first  syllable  to  be  YV.  rates,  curd,  cheese.] 

A  composition  of  milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and 
baked  or  boiled,  forming  an  agreeable  kind  of  food. 

Custard-coffin  ;  a  cant  term  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  a  piece  of  raised  pastry,  or  upper  crust,  which 
covers  or  coffins  a  custard.  Todd. 

CUS'TARD-AP'PLE,  n.*  A  plant,  a  species  of  Anona, 
growing  in  tr-e  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  a  tennis  ball,  of  an  orange  color,  containing  a 
yellowish  pulp,  of  the  consistence  of  custard.   Encyc. 

eUS'TODE,  ii.     See  Custodian. 

CUS-To'DI-AL,  o.  [from  custody.]  Relating  to  cus- 
tody or  guardianship. 

CUS-To'DI-AN,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  or  custody 
of  some  public  building,  &c.  W.  Irving. 

€US'TO-DY,  n.  [L.  custodia :  It.  and  Sp.  id. ;  from 
L.  custos,  a  watchman,  a  keeper.  This  word  has  the 
elements  of  castle,  W.  cos,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  separate,  to  drive  off;  hence,  to  defend, 
to  hold.     See  Chaste.] 

1.  A  keeping;  a  guarding;  care,  watch,  inspec- 
tion, for  keeping,  preservation,  or  security.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff. 

Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be  the 


of  lib- 


Hence, 

2.  Imprisonment;   confinement 
erty. 

3.  Defense  from  a  foe  ;  preservation  ;  security. 

There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  custody  of  the 

CUS'TOM,  rut  [Fr.  contume,  from  coustume  ;  It.  coslu- 
ma,  costume ;  Sp.  costumbrt ;  Port,  costume  ;  Arm.  cus- 
tum.     Qu.  L.  cansuetus.] 

1.  Frequent  or  common  use,  or  practice ;  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act ;  hence,  way  ;  established 
manner;  habitual  practice. 

The  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

We  have  no  such  custom.  -  1  Cor.  xi. 

The  customs  of  the  people  are  vain.  —  Jer.  x. 

2.  A  buying  of  goods ;  practice  of  frequenting  a 
shop,  and  "purchasing  or  procuring  to  be  done.  The 
shopkeeper  has  extensive  custom,  or  a  good  run  of 
custom.  A  mill  or  a  manufacturer  has  extensive  cus- 
tom, or  little  custom. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.  Addison. 

3.  In  law,  long-established  practice,  or  usage, 
which  constitutes  the  unwritten  law,  and  long  con- 
sent to  which  gives  it  authority.  Customs  are  gen- 
eral,  which  extend  over  a  state  or  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticular, which  are  limited  to  a  city  or  district.    Encyc.    1 1 

CUS'TOM,  v.  t.     To  make  familiar.     [See  Accustom,    l| 
which  is  the  word  used.1  | 

Bacon.         | 
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CUS'TOM,  v.  i.    To  accustom.  Spenser. 

CUS'TOM,   n.     [Fr.  coutume,  from  cottter,  for  counter, 

to  cost.] 
Tribute,  toll,  or  tax ;  that  is,  cost  or  charge  paid  to 

the  public. 

Customs,  in  the  plural ;  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
on   merchandise   imported   or  exported.     In   Great 
Britain  and  the.   United  States,  tkis  word  is  limited  to 
these  species  of  duties. 
CUS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.    Common;  habitual ;  frequent. 
Johnson. 
2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  called  cus- 
toms. Law  of  .Massachusetts. 
CUS'TOM-A-BLE-NESS,  >t.     Frequency;  conformity 

to  custom.     [  Little  used.] 
€US'T0M-A-1SLY,   adv.    According  to  custom  ;  in  a 

customary  manner.  Hayward. 

€US'TOM-A-RI-LY,  adv.    [See  Customary.]     Habit- 
ually ;  commonly.  Ray. 
CUS'TOM-A-RI-NESS,  n.  Frequency;  commonness; 

habitual  use  or  practice. 
CUS'TOM- A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  coutumier.] 

1.  According  to  custom,  or  to  established  or  com- 
mon usage  ;  as,  a  customary  dress ;  customary  compli- 


:•   •  ,,|n     holders. 

4.  Held  by  custom  ;  as,  a  customary  freehold. 
€US'TOM-A-RY?n.     [Fr.  coutumier,  coustumier.] 

A  book  containing  laws  and  usages,  or  customs ; 
as,  the  customary  of  the  Normans.  Cowel. 

€US'TOM-£D,    (kus'tumd,)   a.     Usual ;  common  ;  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.     [See  Accustomed.] 
2.  Furnished  with  customers.  Bacon. 

CUS'TOM-ER,  n.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of 
sale  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  goods  ;  one  who  pur- 
chases goods  or  wares. 

2.  One  who  frequents  or  visits  any  place  for  pro- 
curing what  he  wants.  We  say  a  mill  has  many  cus- 
tomers. Hence,  a  person  who  receives  supplies  is 
called  a  customer  ;  the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  tador,  have  their  customers  ;  and  the  coffee-house 
has  its  customers.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  phrase  an  ug- 
ly customer,  meaning  one  who  is  difficult  to  deal  with 

3.  Atoll-gatherer.     \_Obs.]  [or  manage. 

4.  A  common  or  lewd  woman.  Shah. 
CUS'TOM-HOUSE,  n.    The  house  where  vessels  en- 
ter and  clear,  and  where  the  customs  are  paid,  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid. 

CUS'TOM-SHRUNK,  a.  Having  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  customers.  Shak. 

CUS'TOS,n.  [L.]  A  keeper  ;  as,  custos  bre'vium,  the 
principal  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  ;  custos  rotulo'- 
rum,  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  county, 
who  is  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions 
of  the  peace.  England. 

CUS'TREL,   n.     [Qu.  Old  Fr.  coustillier,  from  L.  scu- 

A  buckler-bearer.  Also,  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 
[Not  in  use.] 

CUS'TU-MA-RY,  n.     A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 

CUT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Cut.  [Norm,  cotu,  cut.  This 
word  coincides  in  elements  with  the  VV.  cat,  a  piece, 
cateia,  to  cut, cwta,  short,  cwtau,  to  shorten,  and  with 
ysgytkru,  to  cut  olf,  to  lop,  to  shred,  to  carve,  which 
Owen  deduces  from  ysgwth,  a  push,  from  gwth,  a  push 
or  thrust,  gwthiaw,  to  push,  thrust,  press.  Whether 
cut  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Welsh  or  not,  may  be  a 
question  ;  but  I  have  not  found  the  word  in  any  of 
the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  languages.  It  is. obviously 
from  a  common  root  with  the  L.  cmdo  and  cudo,  and 
the  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  strike ; 
and  to  cut  off  is  primarily  to  strike  off.  We  have 
proof  of  this  in  our  own  language  ;  for  a  stroke 
with  a  whip  is  called  a  cut,  and  our  common  peo- 
ple, when  they  urge  a  person  to  ride  or  run  with 
haste,  cry  out,  Cut  on,  cut  on.  The  fact  is  the  same 
with  many  other  words  which  now  signify  to  sepa- 

.  rate  with  an  edged  tool.  See  Class  Gd,  No.  2,  4,  8, 
43,  49,  56,  59,  and,  in  a  different  dialect,  Class  Gs, 
No.  5,  6,  28,  32,  40,  41,  42,  67.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  any  body  by  an  edged 
instrument,  either  by  striking,  as  with  an  ax,  or  by 
sawing  or  rubbing ;  to  make  a  gash,  incision,  or 
notch,  which  separates  the  external  part  of  a  body  ; 
as,  to  cut  the  flesh.  It  signifies,  also,  to  cut  into 
pieces;  to  sever  or  divide;  as,  to  cut  timber  in  the 
forest.  But  when  an  entire  separation  of  the  body 
is  intended,  it  is  usually  followed  by  off,  down,  asun- 
der, in  two,  in  pieces,  or  other  word  denoting  such 
severance.  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,"  that  is, 
Ye  shall  not  gash  your  flesh     Dent.  xiv. 

2.  To  hew. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber.  —  2  Chrou.  ii. 

3.  To  carve,  as  meat ;  to  carve  or  engrave  in  sculp- 
ture Addison. 

4.  To  divide ;  to  cleave,  by  passing  through ;  as,  a 
ship  ciitsthe  briny  deep. 

5.  To  penetrate  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  affect  deeply ;  as,  a 
sarcasm  cuts  to  the  quick. 


CUT 

6.  To  divide,  as  a  pack  of  cards  ;  as,  to  cut  and 
shuffle. 

7.  To  intersect ;  to  cross.  One  line  cuts  another  at 
right  angles.    The  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. 

8.  To  castrate. 

To  cut  across;  to  pass  by  a  shorter  course,  so  as  to 
cut  off  an  angle  or  distance. 

To  cut  asunder ;  to  cut  into  pieces ;  to  divide ;  to 
sever 

He  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked.  —  Pa.  exxix. 

To  cut  down  ;  to  fell ;  to  cause  to  fall  by  severing. 
Ye  shall  cut  down  their  groves.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

Hence,  to  depress  ;  to  abash  ;  to  humble  ;  to  shame  ; 
to  sdence  ;  as,  his  eloquence  cuts  down  the  finest  ora- 
tor. Addison, 

[This  phrase  is  not  elegant,  but  is  in  popular  use.] 

To  cut  off;  to  separate  one  part  from  another;  as. 
to  cut  off  a  finger,  or  an  arm  ;  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
figure  ;  to  cut  off  a  letter  or  syllable. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  extirpate ;  to  put  to  death  un- 
timely. 

Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  —  I  Kings  xviii. 
Evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off.—  Ps.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  remove  to  a  distance,  or  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse.  A  man  in  another  country,  or 
in  prison,  is  cut  off  from  his  country  or  his  friends. 

4.  To  interrupt ;  as,  to  cut  off  communication. 

5.  To  separate  ;  to  remove  ;  to  take  away  ;  as,  to 
cut  off  ten  years  of  life. 

6.  To  intercept ;  to  hinder  from  return,  or  union. 
The  troops  were  cut  off  from  the  ships. 

7.  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  offzW  controversy. 

8.  To  prevent  or  preclude  ;  as,  to  cut  off  all  occa- 
sion of  blame. 

9.  To  preclude  or  shut  out.  The  sinner  cuts  him- 
self off  from  the  benefits  of  Christianity. 

10.  To  stop,  interrupt,  or  silence. 

The  judge  cut  off  the  counsel  very  short.  Bacon. 

To  cut  on ;  to  hasten  ;  to  run  or  ride  with  the  ut- 
most speed  ;  a  vulgar  phrase. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  in  striking ;  to  quicken  blows  ; 
to  hasten. 

To  cut  out ;  to  remove  a  part  by  cutting  or  carving  ; 
as,  to  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  board  ;  to  cut  out  the 
tongue.    Hence, 

2.  To  shape  or  form  by  cutting ;  as,  to  cut  out  a 
garment ;  to  cut  out  an  image ;  to  cut  out  a  wood  in- 
to walks.     Hence, 

3.  To  scheme  ;  to  contrive ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  cut 
out  work  for  another  day.     So  we  say,  to  strilte  out. 

4.  To  shape  ;  to  adapt.  He  is  not  cut  out  for  an 
author.     [Not  elegant.] 

5.  To  debar.     [Not  common.]  Pope. 

6.  To  take  the  preference  or  precedence  of ;  as,  to 
cut  out  a  prior  judgment  creditor.  Kent. 

7.  To  step  in  and  take  the  place  of,  as  in  courting 
and  dancing.     [A  vulgar  phrase.] 

8.  To  interfere  as  a  horse,  when  the  shoe  of  one 
foot  beats  off  the  skin  of  the  pastern  joint  of  another. 

To  cut  out  a  ship,  is  to  enter  a  harbor,  and  seize  and 
carry  off  a  ship  by  sudden  attack. 

To  cut  short ;  to  hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden 
interruption. 

Achilles  cut  him  sfcort.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shorten  ;  to  abridge  ;  as,  to  cut  short  of  pro- 
visions or  pay  ;  to  cut  the  matter  short. 

To  cut  up ;  to  cut  in  pieces  ;  as,  to  out  up  beef. 

2.  To  eradicate  ;  to  cut  off;  as,  to  cut  up  shrubs. 

To  cut  acquaintance  with  any  one,  or  to  cut  one's 
acquaintance,  is   to    meet  him  in  the  street  or  else- 
where, and  pretend  not  to  see  or  recognize  him. 
CUT,».  i.     To  pass  into  or  through  and  sever;  to  enter 
and  divide  the  parts  ;  as,  an  instrument  cuts  well. 

2.  To  be  severed  by  a  cutting  instrument ;  as,  this 

3.  To  divide  by  passing,  [fruit  cuts  easy  or  smooth. 

The  teeth  are  ready  to  cut.  Arbumnot. 

4.  To  perform  a  surgical  operation  by  cutting,  es- 
pecially in  lithotomy. 

He  saved  liv  s  by  culling  fur  the  stone.  Pope. 

5.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse. 

To  cut  in ;  to  divide,  or  turn  a  card,  for  determining 
who  are  to  play. 
CUT,   pp.   or   a.     Gashed  ;   divided  ;    hewn  ;    carved  ; 
intersected  ;  pierced  ;  deeply  affected  ;  castrated. 

Cat  and  dried ;   prepared  for  use  ;   a  metaphor  from 
hewn  timber. 
CUT,  n.    The  action  of  an  edged  instrument ;  a  stroke 
or  blow,  as  with  an  ax  or  sword. 

2.  A  cleft ;  a  gash  ;  a  notch  ;  a  wound  ;  the  open- 
ing made  by  an  edged  instrument,  distinguished  by 
its  length  from  that  made  by  perforation  with  a  point- 

3.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  a  whip,     [ed  instrument. 

4.  A  channel  made  by  cutting  or  digging ;  a  ditch  ; 
a  groove  ;  a  furrow  ;  a  canal. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest ;  as,  a  good  cut  of 
beef;    a  cut  of  timber.     Also,  any  small  piece  or 

6.  A  near  passage,  by  which  an  angle  is  cut  off; 
as,  a  shorter  cut. 

7.  A  picture  cut  or  carved  on  wood  or  metal,  and 
impressed  from  it.  Brown, 
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8.  The  stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and  by 
which  it  is  impressed. 

9.  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  Also,  the 
right  to  divide  ;  as,  whose  cut  is  it? 

10.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut ;  form  ;  shape  ; 
fashion  ;  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment ;  the  cut  of  his 
beard.  Stillingfieet. 

11.  A  fool ;  a  cully  ;  a  gelding.     [Not  in  use.] 

To  draw  cuts,  is  to  draw  lots,  as  of  paper,  &c,  cut 
of  unequal  lengths.  Rich.  Vict. 

Cut  and  long  tail ;  men  of  all  kinds  ;  a  proverbial 
expression  burrowed  from  dogs. 

CU-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [See  CuticleJ  BeJonging  to 
the  skin,  or  cutis  ;  existing  on,  or  affecting  the  skin , 
as,  a  cutaneous  disease  ;  cutaneous  eruption. 

COTE,    a.     [acute.]     Clever ;  sharp.      [  Vulg.]     Ash. 

CUTH,  in  Saxon,  signifies  known,  or  famous.  Hence 
Cuthwin,  a  famous  conqueror  ;  Cuthred,  a  famous  oi 
knowing  counselor  ;  Cuthbert,  known  bright,  or  fa- 
mous for  skill.  Gibson. 

CO'TI-CLE,  n.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis,  skin,  the 
same  as  hide,  which  see.] 

1.  The  scarf-skin  ;  the  thin,  exterior  coat  of  the 
skin,  which  rises  in  a  blister;  a  thin  pellucid  mem- 
brane covering  the  true  skin. 

2.  The  thin,  external  covering  of  the  bark  of  a 
plant.  It  serves  to  prevent  too  rapid  perspiration, 
and   is  furnished  with   respiratory  openings   called 

3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  liquor. 

Newton. 

CU-TICU.-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cuticle  or  exter- 
nal coat  of  the  skin. 

CUT'LASS,  n.  [Fr.  coutelas ;  Arm.  contelacien  ;  It. 
coltcllaccio  ;  Port,  cutelo.  This  word  seems  to  be  from 
the  L.  cultdlus,  at  least  the  Italian  and  French  are 
so  ;  and  n  in  the  Armoric  is  casual,  as  in  other  words 
in  that  dialect.  The  curteleaxe  or  curtelaz  of  some 
authors,  and  curtaz,  seem  to  be  corrupted,  or  they  are 
from  Sp.  cortar,  L.  curto,  to  cut.  Cutlas  would, 
from  the  etymology,  be  a  more  correct  orthography.] 
A  broad,  curving  sword  ;  a  hanger;  used  by  sol- 
diers in  the  cavalrv,  by  seamen,  &x. 

€UT'LER,  n.  [Fr.  coutelier ;  Norm,  coteller ;  Arm. 
contellcr  or  coutellour ;  Port,  cuiileiro  ;  It.  coltellinaio  ; 
from  L.  culler,  a  knife.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  knives  and  other 
cutting  instruments. 

CUT'LER-Y,  n.  The  business  of  making  knives ;  or, 
more  generally,  knives  and  other  edged  instruments 
in  general. 

CUT'LET,  n.  [Fr.  cotcllctte,  a  little  side  or  rib;  cdte, 
side.] 

A  small  piece  of  meat  for  cooking ;  as,  a  veal  cu&.it. 

CUT'PURSE,  n.  [cut  and  purse.]  One  who  c  .ts 
purses  for  stealing  them  or  their  contents  ;  a  pracl  ce 
said  to  have  been  common  when  men  wore  purse;  at 
their  girdles.  One  who  steals  from  the  person :  a 
thief;  a  robber.  Shak.     Bentlei 

CUT'TER,  n*  One  who  cuts  or  hews. 

2.  An  instrument  that  cuts  ;  as,  a  straw-cutter. 

3.  A  fore  tooth,  that  cuts  meat,  as  distinguisl  d 
from  a  grinder. 

*4.  A  small  boat  used  by  ships  of  war.  Also,  a  v.  s- 
sel  with  one  mast  and  a  straight  running  bowsp  it, 
which  may  be  run  in  upon  deck;  rigged  nearly  hlte 
a  sloop.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  small  one-horse  sleigh.  America, 

6.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  that  provides  wood 
for  the  tallies. 

7.  A  ruffian  ;  a  bravo  ;  a  destroyer.     [Obs.] 
eUT'-THRoAT,7i.    A  murderer;  an  assassin  ;  a  ruf- 
fian. South.     Dryden. 

CUT'-THRoAT,  a.     Murderous  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

CUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.  [See  Cut.]  Dividing  by  an 
edged  instrument  ;  cleaving  by  the  stroke  or  motion 
of  an  edged  instrument,  as  by  a  knife,  ax,  or  saw  ; 
hewing;  carving;  intersecting;   piercing. 

2.  a.  Piercing  the  heart ;  wounding  the  feelings  ; 
deeply  atl'efiinj;  with  shame  or  remorse;  pungent; 
pii|u:un  .  satirical  ,  as,  a  rutting  reflection. 

CUT'TING,  n.     A  separation  or  division. 

2.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  twig  or  cion  cut  off  for  the 
purpose  of  grafting  ;  as,  the  cuttings  of  vines. 

3.  An  excavation  through  a  hill  in  constructing  a 
railroad,  canal,  Ate. 

4.  The  operation  of  removing  a  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

CUT'TING-LY,  adv.    In  a  cutting  manner. 
CUT'TLE,  )  n.*  [Sax.  endele,  from  the  sense  of 

CUT'TLE-FISH,  j  withdrawing  or  hiding,  allied  to 
cuddle,  W.  cuiiaw,  to  hide,  Arm.  cutoff,  or  cuddyo,  to 
hide.] 

1.  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals,  of  the  order 
Cephalopoda  and  genus  Scpin.  They  have  small  arms, 
with  serrated  cups,  by  which  they  lay  fast  hold  of 
any  thing.  They  have  also  two  tentacula  longer 
than  the  arms ;  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
arms,  and  is  horny,  and  hooked  like  the  bill  of  a 
hawk.  They  feed  on  sprats,  lobsters,  and  other 
shell-fish.  They  have  a  little  bladder  under  the  I 
throat,  [near  the  liver,  Curicr.]  from  which,  when  I 
pursued,  they  throw  out  a  black  liquor  that  darkens 
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the   water,  by  which  means  they  escape.    Hence, 
cuttle  is  used  for  a   foul-mouthed   fellow  ;  one  who 
blackens  the  character  of  another.     Encyc.    Shak. 
_2._A  knife.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliak. 


against  chastity  were  formerly  seated  during  three 
Sundays,  and  publicly  rebuked  by  their  minister. 

Walter  Scott.     Jamieson. 

CUT'-WA-TER,  re.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow, 
or  knee'of  the  head,  which  cuts  the  water.  Also,  a 
water-fowl,  a  species  of  gull ;  or  rather,  the  Rhyn- 
cops,  or  razor-bill. 

GUT'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.   Embroidery.    [JVot  in  nse.] 

GUT'-WORM,  re.  A  name  given  to  any  caterpillar 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  which  eats  or  cuts  away  the 
young  plants  of  cabbage,  corn,  beans,  &c.     Gardner. 

CWT.  ;  an  abbreviation  of  hundred  weight. 

Cy'AN-ATE,  n.  A  saline  compound  of  cyanic  acid 
with  a  base.  Ure. 

C?-AN'IG  ACID,  n.  A  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen. 

CVAN-ID,  re.  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
some  other  element  or  compound. 

CY'A-NITE.     See  Kyanite. 

C?-AN'0-GEN,  re.  [Gr.  kvuvoc,  blue,  and  yevvaa,  to 
beget.] 

A  compound  acidifying  and  basifying  principle, 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  two  of 
carbon.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  prussian 
blue,  and  is  a  gas  which  has  an  odor  like  that  of  crush- 
ed peach  leaves,  and  burns  with  a  rich  purple  flame. 

CS-AN-OM'E-'I'ER,  re.     [Gr.  kvul'oc  and  ur.Tc.to>.] 
An  instrument  to  ascertain  decrees  of  blueness,  or 
the  azure  color  of  the  ocean  or  sky.  Humboldt. 

C?-AN'U.-RET,  re.  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  some  other  element  or  compound.  More  cor- 
rectly, Cyanid. 

C¥-AN-U.'RI€  ACID,  re.  A  crystallizable  acid  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  urea  by  heat.  Braude. 

CS-ATH'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  cyatlius,  a  cup;  Gr. 
KvaU.'f.] 

In  the  form  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glass,  a  little 
widened  at  the  top.  Lee. 

C¥-Ca'DE-A,  re.  A  natural  order  of  plants,  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  palms,  ferns,  and  the 
pine-tribe  or  conifers,  but  approaching  nearer  to  the 
last.    They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

Partington. 

CY€  LADES,  re.  pi.     [Gr.  kvkXoc,  a  circle.] 

A  number  of  isles  arranged  round  the  [sle  of  Delos, 
in  the  Grecian  Sea,  in  the  furm  of  a  circle. 

CYC'LA-MEN,  n.     [L.]     In  botany,  sow-bread. 

CY'GLE,  n.  [Gr.  /to/cAot,  L.  ci/clus,  an  orb  or  circle; 
Ix.ciogal.  Qu.  Eng.  gig;  Cli.  Heb.  Jin.  Class  Gk, 
No.  13,  lb.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  period  or  series  of  numbers, 
which  regularly  proceed  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
return  to  the  first,  in  a  perpetual  circle.     Hence, 

2.  The,  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  golden  number,  or  me- 
tonic  cycle,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Meton,  is  a 
period  of  nin  teen  years,  which  being  completed,  the 
new  and  r'o!'  .noons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the 
month. 

3.  Tli-  -ijcle  of  the  sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  which  having  elapsed,  the  do- 
minical or  Sunday  letters  return  to  their  former  place, 
and  proceed  in  the  former  order,  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar. 

4.  Cycle  of  Miction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Roman  emperors  imposed  an 
extraordinary  tax,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  who  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for  that  period  and  no 
longer. 

5.  A  round  of  years,  or  period  of  time,  in  which 
the  same  course  begins  again  ;  a  periodical  space  of 
time.  Holder. 

6.  An  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in  the  heavens. 

Milton. 
CYg'lIgAL,  i  a"    Pertaining  to  a  cycle. 

Cyclic  poets;  a  term  applied  to  certain  epic  poets 
who  followed  Homer,  and  wrote  merely  on  the  Tro- 
jan war,  keeping  within  the  circle  of  a  single  subject. 

Cyclic  chorus;    the  chorus  which   performed   the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  Dithyrambic  odes  at  Ath- 
ens, dancing  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a  circle. 
Brande. 
CYe'LO-GRAPH,  re.     [Gr.  kvkXos,  circle,  and  ypaipa, 
to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles, 
where  compasses  can  not  be  conveniently  employed. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  drawing  fiat  segments,  or  curva- 
tures which  approach  nearly  to  straight  lines.  Gwilt. 
CY'GLOID,  re.  [Gr.  kukAos,  circle,  and  ctin,  form.] 
A  geometrical  curve  on  which  depends  the  doc- 
trine of  pendulums. 

The  genesis  of  a  cycloid  may  be  conceived  by 
imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel; 
the  line  which  the  nail  describes  in  the  air,  while  the 
wheel  revolves  in  a  right  line,  is  the  cycloid. 

Johnson. 
CY-GLOID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  cycloid ; 
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as,  the  cycloidal  space  is  the  space  contained  between 
a  cvcloid  and  its  base.  Chambers. 

CY-CLOID'l-ANS,  re.  pi.  The  fourth  order  of  fishes, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Agassiz,  having 
smooth  scales,  as  the  herring  and  salmon. 

CY€'LO-LITE,  re.     A  name  given  to  Madrepores. 
Diet  JVaU  Hist. 

CY-€LOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  kvkXos,  circle,  and  uetqcoj, 

The  art  of  measuring  cycles  or  circles.        JVallis. 

CY-CLO-Pe'AN,  a.  [from  Cyclops.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Cyclops,  fabulous  giants  of  antiquity ;  vast ;  ter- 
rific. Hall. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  remains  of  a  rude 
and  very  massive  kind  of  architecture,  of  the  earli- 
est ages,  demanding  an  enormous  exertion  of  physi- 
cal force.  Fosbrooke. 

CY-CLO-Pe'DI-A,   )  re.     [Gr.  kvkXoc,  circle,  and  irai- 

CY-GLO-P,£'DI-A,  |  Sin,  discipline,  erudition.] 
The  circle  or  compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  the  book  or 
books  that  contain  treatises  on  every  branch  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  arranged  under  proper  heads,  in 
alphabetic. il  order.     [See  Encyclopedia.] 

CV-CLOP'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cyclops  ;  gigantic  ; 
savage.  Bryant. 

CY'CLOPS,  re.  sing,  and  pi.  [Gr.  kv/cAwuV;  kimAo?,  a 
circle,  and  ojyV,  an  eye.] 

1.  In  fabulous  history,  a  class  of  giants,  the  sons  of 
Neptune  and  Anipluti  ite,  who  had  but  one  circular 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead.  They  inhabited 
Sicily,  and  assisted  Vulcan  in  making  thunderbolts 
for  Jupiter.  Lempricre. 

2.  A  family  of  minute  Crustacea,  found  both  in 
fresh  and  salt  water.  They  are  so  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  ocean  as  to  all'ord  food  I'., r  the  whalebone 
whale,  and  give  a  reddish  tint  to  the  waters.  These 
animals  were  so  named  because  the  two  eyes  form  a 
single  minute  spot  on  the  center  of  the  head,  and  till 
lately  they  were  supposed  to  have  but  one  eye. 

Dana. 
CY-GLOS'TO-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  kvkXoc  and  aroua.] 
Having  a  circular  mouth  or  aperture,  as  certain 
molluscous  animals.  Kirby. 

CY'DER.     See  Cideh. 

CYG'NET,  re.     [L.  cygnus,  eyenus,  a  swan  ;  Gr.  kvk- 

voc.] 

A  young  swan.  Shak. 

CYL'IN-DER,  re.*  [Gr.  KvX;vopoc,  from  kvXivou,  to 

roll,  from  kuAioj,  id.;   L.  cylindrus ;  Sp.  cilindro;  It. 

id.;  Fr.  cylindre;  Heb.  Ch.  bbl,  At.  ^L=»  gaula,  to 
roll.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  body  supposed  to  be  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram  round  one  of  its 
sides;  or  a  long,  circular  body,  of  uniform  diameter, 
and  its  extremities  funning  equal  parallel  circles. 
Encyc.     Bailey. 

CYL-IN-DRA'CEOUS,  a.     Cylindrical.     [Utile  used.] 
Lee.     Bot. 

CYL-IN'URIC,         \  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  cylin- 

CYL-IN'DRIC-AL,  (  der,  or  partaking  of  its  prop- 
erties. 

CYL-IN'DRIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  cyl- 
inder. 

CYL-IN-DRIC'I-TY,  re.     A  cylindrical  form. 

CYL-IN'DRI-FORM,  a.  [cylinder  and  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

CYL'IN-DROID,  n.  [cylinder  and  £ir!ot,  form.]  A 
solid  body,  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder, 
but  having  the  bases  or  ends  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal.  Brande. 

CYL-IN-DRO-MET'RIC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  scale  used 
in  measuring  cylinders.  Ash. 

C?'MA,  re.     [Gr.  Kvpa,  a  wave.] 

In  architecture,  a  member  or  molding  of  the  cornice, 
the  profile  of  which  is  waving,  that  is,  concave  at 
the  top  and  convex  at  the  bottom. 

There,  is  also  another  form,  called  cyma  reversa, 
which  is  concave  at  the  bottom  and  convex  at  the 
top,  called  also  ogee.     [See,  also,  Cyme.]     Brande. 

CY-MaR',  n.     A  slight  covering;   a  scarf;  properly, 

SlMAR. 

CY-MA'TITJM,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  KVpariav,  a  little  wave.J 
A  top  molding  to  certain  parts  of  the  orders  in 
classic  architecture. 

CYM'BAL,  re.  [L.  cymbalum;  Gr.  nvu(laXov  ;  It.  cem- 
balo.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  of  brass,  in  a  circular 
form,  like  a  dish,  producing,  when  two  are  struck 
together,  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

2.  A  mean  instrument  used  by  gypsies  and  va- 
grants, made  of  a  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form,  on 
which  are  passed  five  rings,  which  are  touched  and 
shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  it  is  supported  in  the  right  by  a 
ring,  to  give  it  free  motion.  Encyc. 

CYM'BI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cymba,  a  boat,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Shaped  like  a  boat.  Martyn. 

cI'MA   |  "•  *  tGr-  *"'"1'  fetUS'  fr0m  KV0'' t0  swell0 
I.  Literally,  a  sprout,  particularly  of  the  cabbage. 
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*  Technically,  an  aggregate  of  flowers  composed  of  sev- 
eral florets  sitting  on  a  receptacle,  producing  all  the 
primary  peduncles  from  the  same  point,  but  having 
the  partial  peduncles  scaliered  and  irregular  ;  all  fas- 
tigiate,  or  forming  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  It  is 
naked  or  with  bracts  Martyn. 

2.  A  panicle,  the  elongation  of  all  the  ramifications 
of  which  is  arrested,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  umbel.  Lindlcy. 

CYM'LING,  re.     A  sort  of  squash.  Virginia. 

CY'MOID,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cvme. 

CYM'O-PHANE,  re.  [Gr.  Kvpa,  a  wave,  and  (paivoi, 
to  appear.] 

A  mineral,  cal'ed  also  chrysoberyl.  Its  color  is 
green,  of  different  shades  ;  its  fracture  conchoidal  or 
undulated,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to  the  sap- 
phire. Haiiy.     Cleaveland. 

C Y-M  OPH' A-NO  US,  a.  Having  a  wavy ,  floating  light ; 
opalescent ;  chatoyant. 

CY'.YloSE,  )  a.    Containing  a  cyme ;  in  the  form  of  a 

Cy'MOUS,  \      cyme.  Martyn. 

CY-NAN'€HE,  (se-nan'ke,)  re.  [Gr.  Kvvayx'i,  a  dog- 
collar,  angina;  kvuju,  a  dog,  and  aj-xw,  to  press  or 
bind  ;  to  suffocate.] 

A  disease  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  attended  with 
inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  swallowing.  It  is  of  several  kinds,  and  compre 
hends  the  quinsy,  croup,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CY-N  AN'THRO-PY,  re.    [Gr.  kvoiv,  a  dog,  and  avtipur 

A  kind  of  madness  in  which  men  have  the  quali- 
ties of  dogs.  Clialmers. 

PV "msw "a  A'  I  "■  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  JEthu- 

CYN'A-PINE    >      sa  Cynapium,  or  fools'-parsley. 

CYN-ARe-TOM'A-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  kviov,  a  dog,  apKroc, 
a  bear,  and  ua\ri,  a  fight.] 

Bear-baiting  with  a  dog.    [A  barbarous  word.] 

Hudibras. 

CYN-E-GET'IGS,  7i.    The  art  of  hunting  with  dogs. 

CYN'IC  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dog-star.  The  year  de- 
termined by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  (365 
days,  6  hours,)  was  called  the  Sothic,  Cynic,  or  Ca- 
nicular year  ;  that  of  3b5  days,  (the  civil  year,)  was 
called  the  vague  year,  from  its  continually  changing 
in  relation  to  the  seasons :  the  period  from  one  coin- 
cidence of  the  Sothic  and  civil  years  to  another, 
(1460  Sothic  and  1461  civil  years,)  was  called  the 
Su/hu:  period  anil   the  njiuc  cycle. 

CYN'IG,         )  a.    [Gr.  KwiKoi,  canine,  from  kvojv,  a 

CYN'IG-AL,  j      dog.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  surly  dog  ;  snarling ;  cap- 
tious ;  surly  ;  currish  ;  austere. 

Cynic  spasm  ;  a  kind  of  convulsion,  in  which  the 
patient  imitates  the  howling  of  dogs.  Encyc. 

CYN'IG,  re.  A  man  of  a  canine  temper;  a  surly  or 
snarling  man  or  philosopher ;  a  misanthrope.  [See 
Cynics.]  Sliak. 

CYN'IC-AIi-LY,  adv.  In  a  snarling,  captious,  or  mo- 
rose manner.  Bacon. 

CYN'IG-AL-NESS,  re.    Moroseness  ;  contempt  of  rich- 

CYN'I-CISM,  n.  The  practice  of  a  cynic;  a  morose 
contempt  of  the  pleasures  and  arts  of  life. 

Prof.  Emerson. 
CYN'IGS,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  awes,  dogs.] 

In  ancient  history,  a  sect  of  snarling  philosophers, 
who  valued  themselves  on  their  contempt  of  riche9, 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  amusements.  Diogenes  be- 
longed to  this  sect.  They  are  said  to  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  Antisthenes  of  Athens.  Encyc. 
CYN'O-SURE,  (sin'o-shure  or  sl'no-shure,)  iu  [Gr. 
Kvvooavpa,  the  tail  of  the  dog.] 

A  name  given  to  the  constellation  of  the  Lesser 
Bear,  to  which,  as  containing  the  polar  star,  the  eyes 
of  mariners  and  travelers  were  formerly  directed. 
Hence,  the  term  has  been  used  by  poets  to  describe 
any  thing  to  which  attention  is  strongly  turned  ;  as 
in  the  lines  of  Milton  .- 

Where  perhaps  some  beamy  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Brande. 
CY'ON.     See  Cion. 
CYPHER.     See  Cipher. 
CYPH'ON-ISJI,  re.     [Gr.  Kwpov.] 

A  species  of  punishment   frequently  used  by  the 
ancients,  consisting  in  the  besmearing  of  the  crimi- 
nal with '  honev,  and  exposing  him  to  insects. 
CV'l'UlCSS,  re.*   [L.   ruprcssus;  Gr.  KUTTtinioeos.] 

*1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  or  trees. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  sempervirens,  or  com- 
mon cypress,  the  evergreen  American  cypress,  or 
white  cedar,  and  the  disticha,  or  deciduous  Ameri- 
can cvpress.  The  wood  of  these  trees  is  remarkable 
for  its  durability.  The  coffins  in  which  the  Athenian 
heroes  and  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  deposited, 
are  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  first  species. 

Encyc. 
2.  The  emblem  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  cypress 
branches  having  been  anciently  used  at  funerals. 
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CYP'RI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  lewd  woman. 
CYP'RIN,  a.    Pertaining  to  tlie  fish  of  the  genua  Cyp- 

CYP'Ri  OT,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 
CY'PRIS,  n. ;  pi.  Cvprides.     A  species  of  fresh-water 
Crustacea,   which   swim  by  means  of  cilia  ;   they 


swarm  in  stagnant  ' 


JIIaiite.II. 


CY'PRUS,  n.    A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff.  Sliak. 
CYR-E-NSTC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Cyrene. 
CYR-I-O  LOG'IC,  a.     fGr.  Kvpwf,  chief,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  capital  letters.     Encyc. 
SlS,i»-    fe,«^ls>  a  bladder.] 

A  bag  or  tunic  which  includes  morbid  matter  in 
animal  bodies.  EmV"- 


Din  the  English  alphabet,  is  the  fourth  letter  and 
«  the  third  articulation.  It  holds  the  same  place  in 
the  English  as  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets.  In  the 
Arabic,  it  is  the  eighth  ;  in  the  Russian,  the  fifth  ; 
and  in  the  Elhiopic,  the  nineteenth  letter. 

D  is  a  dental  articulation,  funned  by  placing  the 
end  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  just  above  the 
upper  teeth.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  T,  but  is  not  so 
close  a  letter,  or  rather  it  does  not  interrupt  the  voice 
so  suddenly  as  T,  and  in  forming  the  articulation, 
there  is  a  lingual  and  nasal  sound,  which  lias  induced 
some  writers  to  rank  D  among  the  lingual  letters. 
It  has  but  one  sound, as  in  do,  din,  bad;  and  is  never 
quiescent  in  English  words,  except  in  a  rapid  utter- 
ance of  such  words  as  handkerchief. 

As  a  numeral,  D  represeiils/jtv  hundred,  and  when 
a  dash  or  stroke  is  placed  over  it,  thus,  D,  it  denotes 
Jive  thousand. 

As  an  abbreviation,  D.  stands  for  Doctor ;  as,  M.  D. 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  D.  T.  Doctor  of  Theology,  or 
S.  T.  D.  Doctor  of  Sacral  Theology  ;  D.  D.  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  or  dono  dedil ;  D.  D.  D.  dot.  dicat,  dedicat ; 
and  D.  D.  D.  D.  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit. 
DAB,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dauber,  or  from  the  same  root.  It  has 
the  elements  of  dip,  dub,  and  tap,  Gr.  ruirru,  and  of 
daub.     Class  Db,  No.  3,  21,  28,  58.] 

1.  To  strike  gently  with  the  hand  ;  to  slap ;  to 
box.  Badey. 

2.  To  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  sub- 
stance ;  as,  to  dab  a  sore  with  lint.  Sharp. 

DAB,  n.*  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand. 

2.  A  small  lump  or  mass  of  any  thing  soft  or  moist. 

3.  Something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one. 

4.  In  sportive  language,  an  expert  man  ;  as,  a  dab 
at  making  an  index^  Goldsmith. 

*5.   4.  small,  flat  fish,  allied  to  the  flounder,  of  the 

genus  Platissa,  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
DAB'BiSD,  (dabd,)  pp.     Struck  with  something  moist. 
DAB'BING,   jrpr.     Striking    gently   with    something 

moist. 
DAB'BLE,  v.  t.     [Heb.  SsiO  tubal,  or  from  the  root  of 

dip,  Goth,  daupyan,   Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.     See 

Dip.] 

Literally,  to  dip  a  little  or  often  ;  hence,  to  wet ;  to 

moisten  ;  to  spatter  ;  to  wet  by  little  dips  or  strokes  ; 

to  sprinkle.  Swift.     Wiseman. 

DAB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  play  in  water;  to  dip  the  hands, 

throw  water,  and  splash  about ;  to  play  in  mud  and 

water. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  or  superficial  man- 
ner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there. 

You  have,  1  think,  been  dabbling  with  Lin-  it  xi.        Atterbury. 

3.  To  meddle  ;  to  dip  into  a  concern. 
DAB'BLER,  n.    One  who  plays  in  water  or  mud. 

2.  One  who  dips  slightly  into  any  thing  ;  one  who 
meddles  without  going  to  the  bottom  ;  a  superficial 
meddler;  as,  a  dabbler  in  politics. 

DAB'BLING,    ppr.   or  a.     Dipping    superficially    or 
often  ;  playing  in  water,  or  in  mud  ;  meddling. 

DAB'BLING,  n.    The  act  of  dipping  superficially  into, 
or  meddling  with  any  thing. 

DAU'Bl.ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  dabbling  manner. 

DAB'CHICK,  71.     [dab,  or  dip,  and  chick.]     A  water- 
fowl, a  species  of  grebe.  Jardine. 

DAB'STER,   n.        [Q.U.   from  adept,   with  ster,   Sax. 
steoran,  to  steer.] 

One  who  is  skilled  ;  one  who  is  expert ;  a  master 
of  his  business.     [Not  an  elegant  word.]     [See  Dap- 

DI  CK'PO,  (da-ka'po,)    [It.]*  In  music,  a  direction 
*-  return  to,  and  end  with,  the  fii  ' 


DAG 

CYST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  cyst,  or  contained  in  a 
cyst.     The  cystic  duct  is  the  membranous  canal  that 
conveys  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder.   The  cystic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic. 
Hooper. 
CYST'INE,  re.    A  kind  of  calculus  formed  in  the  hu- 
man bladder.     It  was  formerly  called  cystic  ozyd. 
CYS-TI'TIS,  77.     Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Brande. 
CYS'TO-CELE,  ti.     [Gr.  kwtis,  a  bladder,  and  kt/Xti, 
a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  urinary  bladder.  Hooper. 

CYST'oSE,  a.     Containing  cysts. 
CYS-TOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  kvotis,  a  bladder,  and  rep- 
voi,  to  cut.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  opening  cysts ;  particularly, 


D. 


DaCE,  71.     [D.  daas.     Q.u.  Fr.  vendoise.] 
A  fish,  the  Cyprinus  leuciscus  ;  a  sma 
a  bright  silvery  color. 


DACTYL,  71.     [Gr.  rWrnAoc,  a  finger;  L.  dactylus  ; 

probably  a  shoot.     See  Digit.] 

A  poetical  foot,  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 

first  long,  and  the  others  short,  like  the  joints  of  a 

finger;  as,  tegmln.8,  carmine". 
DAC'TYL-AR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dactyl ;  reducing 

from  tnree  to  two  syllables.  Scott's  Essays. 

DAC'TYL-ET,  «.     A  dactyl.  Bp.  Hall. 

DAC-TYL'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  consisting  chiefly 

or  wholly  of  dactyls  ;  as,  dactylic  verses  ;  a  dactylic 

flute,  a  flute  consisting  of  uiifonal  intervals.   Encyc. 
DAC-TYL'ie,  7t.    A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 

of  dactyls. 
DAC'TYL-IST,  n.     [from  dactyl.]     One   who  writes 

flowing  verse.  Wartan. 

DAG-TYL'O-GLYPH,  n.    [Gr.  SuktvXos,  finger,  and 

vXwbui,  to  engrave.] 
The  inscription  of  the  name  of  the   artist  on   a 

finger  ring  or  gem.  Brande. 

DAC-TYL-OG'RA-PHY.Ti.  [Gr.ouK7-.jXos  and  >.pu0w, 

to  write.] 

The  science  or  art  of  gem  engraving.        Brande. 
DAC-TYL-OL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr    daKrvXoc,  finger,  and 

Xoyos,  discourse.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  communicating  ideas  or 
thoughts  by  the  fingers.  Deaf  and  dumb  persons  ac- 
quire a  wonderful  dexterity  in  this  art. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  history  and 
qualities  of  finger  rings.  Elmes. 

DAC-TYL'O-MAN-CY,  71.     [Gr.   oWvAos  and  pan- 


by  finger  rings.  Elmes. 

DAD,  I   n.     [W.  tad;    Ir.  taid ;    Arm.  tad ;  Corn. 

DAIVDY,  ,  lad  or  tai ;  ancient  L.  lata;  Port,  taita; 
Gypsy,  dad,  dadu ;  Sans,  tada  ;  Hindoo,  dada  ;  Russ. 
tiatia ;  Finn,  taat.] 

Father  ;  a  word  used  by  infant.*,  from  whom  it  is 
taken.  The  first  articulations  of  infants  or  young 
children  are  dental  or  labial  ;  dental,  in  tad,  dad,  and 


with  tottering,  like  a  child  or  an  old  man.    [Liuh 

used.] 
DaDE,  tj.  t.    To  hold  up  by  leading-strings.     [Little 

used.]  Drayton. 

DA'DO,  7i.     [Ital.,  a  die.]     The  die  or  square  part  of  a 

pedestal  ;  the  cubical  base  of  a  column.   Thomson. 
DAD'DOCK,«.     The  rotten  body  of  a  tree. 
DVE'DAL,  a.     [L.  Dudalus,  Gr.  AmSaXoc,  an  ingenious 

artist,  who  made  the  Cretan  labyrinth.] 

1.  Various  ;  variegated.  Spenser. 

2.  Skillful. 

DM  DA'LI-AN,  a.     [See  Djedal.]     Formed  with  art ; 

D^ED'A-LOUS,  a.  [from  Dtedalus.]  Having  a  mar- 
gin with  various  windings  and  turnings;  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  texture  ;  a  term,  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  JMartyn.     Let. 

DAFFE   |  "•     [1<*.  dan/,  allied  to  Astf.] 

A  stupid,  blockish  fellow.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

DAFF,  7>.  t.     To  daunt.     [Local.]  Grose. 

DAFF,  v.  U    To  toss  aside;  to  put  off.     [See  Doff.] 

Sliak. 
DAF'FO-DIL,  7t.      [D.    affodille;    G.  doppelte  narcisse, 
double    narcissus;    It.    afmlillo;    Fr.   asphodele ;   L. 
asp/wdclus  ;  Gr.  ar/uWcAnj.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  of  several  species. 
These  have  a  bulbous  root,  and  beautiful  flowers  of 
a  deep  yellow  hue.  Encyc. 

DAFT,    a.      Insane  ;    foolish  ;    thoughtless  ;    giddy. 

[Scottish.] 
DAG,  7i.     [Fr.  dague,  from  thrusting.] 

A  dagger ;  a  hand-gun  ;  a  pistol.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Burton. 
DAG,  it.     Dew.     [JVot  in  use.] 


the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  ex- 
traction of  a  stone  or  other  extraneous  matter. 

Brande. 

CYTM-E-Re'AN   a.   Pertaining  to  the  goddess  Venus. 

CYT'I-SIN,  n.  A  vegetable  proximate  principle  found 
in  the  Cytisus  laburnum,  and  other  plants.  It  is  an 
active  medicine. 

CYT'I-SUS,  71.  A  shrub  or  tree ;  also,  a  genus  of  trees ; 
tree-trefoil. 

CZAR,  7i.  A  king  ;  a  chief;  a  title  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia;  pronounced  tzar,  and  so  written  by  good 
authors. 

CZA-RI'NA,  (za-re'na,)  n.    A  title  of  the  empress  of 

CZAR'ISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  czar  of  Russia. 
CZAR'O-WITZ,  re.    The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
czar  of  Russia. 


DAG,  77.     [Sax.  dag.] 

1.  A  loose  end,  as  of  locks  of  wool;   called  also 

dag-locks.  Bailey. 

2.  A  leathern  latchet. 

DAG,  v.  t.     To  daggle.     [JVot  in  use.] 

2.  To  cut  into  slips.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

DAG'GER,«.*  [Ft.  dague;  D.dagge;  Arm. dager ;  Sp. 

daga  ;  Port,  adaga  ;  It.  daga;  Ir.  dtiigear.     lu  G.  and 

D.  degen  is  a  sword.] 

*1.  A  short  sword  ;  a  poniard.  Sidney. 

2.  In  fencing  schools,  a  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defense. 

3.  With  printers,  an  obelisk,  or  obelus,  a  mark  of 
reference  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  ;  thus  ({). 

DAG'GER,  «.  t.     To  pierce  witli  a  dagucr  ;  to  stab. 

DAG'GERS-DRAYV-ING,  77.  The  act  of  drawing 
daggers  ;  approach  to  open  attack  or  to  violence  ;  a 
quarrel.  Swift. 

DAG'GLE,  (dag'gl,)  v.  t.    [Probably  from   dag,  dew, 


lis  1 


To  trail  in  mud  or  wet  grass  ;  to  befoul ;  to  dirty, 

as  the  lower  end   of  a  garment. 
DAG'GLE,  v.  i.    To  run  through  mud  and  water. 
DAG'GLED,  pp.     Dipped   or  trailed   in  mud  or  foul 

water  ;  befouled. 


DAG'GLING,  ppr.     Drawing  along   in    mud    or  foul 

DAG'-LOCK,  71.  [dag,  dew,  and  lock.]  A  lock  of 
wool  on  a  sheep  that  hangs  and  drags  in  the  wet. 
[Often  pronounced  tag-lock.]  Grose. 

DAG'-SWAIN,  71.     [dag,  a  shred.]     A  kind  of  carpet. 

DAG'-TAIL-JED,  a.  The  same  as  daggle-tail ;  trailed 
in  mud. 

DA-GUERRE'I-AN,  (da-ger're-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
Dagucrre,  or  to  liis  invention  of  the  daguerreotype. 

DA-GUERRE'O-TY'PE,  (da-ger'ro-type,)  71.  [from 
Daguerre,  the  discoverer.]  A  method  o(  fixing  im- 
ages of  objects  by  the  camera  obscura.  \  copper 
sheet,  plated  with  silver,  well  cleaned  witn  diluted 
nitric  acid,  or  polished,  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of 
iodine,  which  forms  a  very  thin  coating.  This  sheet 
is  placed  in  the  camera  obscura,  in  which  it  remains 
a  very  short  time  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  of  mercury  ;  then  heated  to  167° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  images  appear  as  by  enchant- 
ment. 

DAH'LIA,  ?i.  [from  Dahl,  the  name  of  a  Swedish 
botanist.] 

A  South  American  plant,  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1789.  It  hears  a  large,  beauti- 
ful, compound  flower,  of  every  variety  of  hue. 

Partington. 
[This  name  originally  belonged  to  a  shrub  grow- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  flowers  of  but 
little  beauty.] 

DAH'LINE,  71.  Inulin,  the  fecula  obtained  from  ele- 
campane, resembling  starch.  Ure. 

DAI'LI-NESS,  71.    Daily  occurrence.  Taylor. 

DAI'LY,  a.     [Sax.  d.nglic,  from  dag,  day.] 


Give  us  tliis  tl  av  fin  ibnhj  hroail.  Lot  Vs  Prayer. 

DAI'LY,  adv.    Every  day  ;  day  by  day ;  as,  a  thing 

happens  daily. 
DA1NT,  7t.     Something  of  exquisite  taste;  a  damtv. 
DAINT'I-LY,  adv.    [from  dainty.]    Nicely  ;  elegantly  ; 

as,  a  hat  daintily  made.     [JVot  Legitimate,  nor  m  use.] 

2.  Nicely  ;  fastidiously  ;  with  nice  regard  to  what 
is  well  tasted  ;  as,  to  eat  daintily. 

3.  Deliciously  ;  as,  to  fare  daintily. 

4.  Ceremoniously  ;  scrupulously. 
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DAINT'I-NESS,  n.  Delicacy;  softness;  elegance; 
nicety  ;  as,  the  daintiness  of  the  limbs.     [Ois.J 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Delicacy ;  deliciousness ;  applied  to  food  ;  as, 
the  daintiness  of  provisions. 

3.  Nicety  in  taste  ;  squeamishness  ;  fastidious- 
ness;  as,  tile  daintiness  of  Uie  taste.  fVotton. 

4.  Ceremoniousness  ;  scrupulousness  ;  nice  atten- 
tion to  manners.     [Obs.] 

DAINT'REL,  n.     A  delicacy.     [Not  in  use.] 
Da  INT' Y,  a.     [W.  dcintiah;  Scot,  dainty;  from  dant, 
daint,  the  teeth,  L.  dens,  Gr.  mimic,  Sans,  danta.] 

1.  Nice  ;  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  of  exquisite  taste  ; 
delicious  ;  as,  dainty  food. 

His  sou]  abhorreth  dainty  meat.  — Job  xxxiii. 

2.  Delicate  ;  of  acute  sensibility  ;  nice  in  selecting 
what,  is  tender  and  good  ;  squeamish  ;  soft ;  luxuri- 
ous ;  as,  a  dainty  taste  or  palate  ;  a  dainty  people. 

3.  Scrupulous  in  manners  ;  ceremonious.     Shale. 

4.  Elegant;  tender;  soft;  pure;  neat;  effemi- 
nately beautiful  ;  as,  dainty  hands  or  limbs.      S/uik. 

5.  Nice ;  affectedly  fine  ;  as,  a  dainty  speaker. 

Prior. 
DaINT'Y,   n.t  Something  nice  and  delicate  to  the 
taste  ;  that  which  is  exquisitely  delicious  ;  a  delicacy. 
Be  not  desirous  of  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat.  —  Prov. 

2.  A  term  of  fondness.     [Not  much  used.] 

Why,  that's  my  dainty.  Shak. 

DaI'RY,  ti.  [This  word  I  have  not  found  in  any 
other  language.  In  Russ.  doyti  signifies  to  milk,  and 
Junius  mentions  dey,  an  old  word  for  milk,  and  Ice- 
landic deggia,  to  milk.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
a  contracted  word.] 

1.  Milk,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  on  a  farm  ;  or 
the  business  of  managing  milk,  and  of  making  but- 
ter and  cheese.  The  whole  establishment  respecting 
milk,  in  a  family,  or  on  a  farm. 

Grounds   were    turned   much   in    England  either  to  feeding  or 
dairy;  and  Uim  ;ulv\ujc<-d  Ui<:  u.ulr  u(  English  butter. 

Temple. 

2.  The  place,  room,  or  house,  where  milk  is  set 
for  cream,  managed,  and  converted  into  butter  or 
cheese.  Drydai. 

3.  A  milk  ruin  or  pasture  land.  Bacon. 
DaI'RY-HOUSE,  \  n.     A  house  or  room  appropriated 
DAI'RY-ROOM,    (      to  the  management  of  milk. 
DaI'RY-MaID,  n.     A  female  servant  whose  business 

is  to  manage  milk.  Mdison. 

DAI'RY-ING,  n.    The  business  of  conducting  a  dairy. 
P.  Cyc. 

tool 
W.  Scott. 
Also,  a  canopv  with  its  seat  at  the  high  table. 

DAI'SI  /•.'!>,  (da'/.id.)  a.  [See  Daisy.]  Pull  of  daisies; 
adorned  with  daisies.  Shak. 

DaI'SY,  n.     [Sax.  threes-eve.,  (lay's  eye.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Rellis,  of  several  varieties. 
The  blue  daisy  belongs  in  the  genus  (ilobularia,  as  does 
the  globe  daisy  ;  the  greater  or  ox-eye  daisy  belongs 
to  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  the  middle  daisy, 
to  the  Doronicum.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Da'KER,  n.     A  dicker ;  the  number  of  ten. 

DA'KEll-HEN,  n.  The  corn-crake  or  land-rail,  a 
bird  of  the  grallic  order  of  Linnaeus.       Ed.  Encyc. 

Da'KIR  a.  In  English  statutes,  ten  hides,  or  the 
'.wen'  cth  part  of  a  last  of  hides.  Encyc. 

DALF  n.  {Goth,  dalei ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  dal ;  G.  thai ; 
r  dal ;  W.  dol ;  Russ.  dol,  udol,  and  doline  ;  allied, 
perhaps,  to  dell.  The  Welsh  dol  signifies  a  winding, 
bend,  or  meander,  and  ii  dale  through  which  a  river 
runs;  a  band,  a  ring,  &c.  In  D.  daalen  signifies  to 
descend,  to  sink.] 

A  low  place  between  hills ;  a  vale  or  valley  ;  a 
poetic  word. 

DAL'LI-ANCE,  71.  [See  Dally.]  Literally,  delay  ;  a 
lingering;  appropriately,  acts  of  fondness;  inter- 
change of  caresses  ;  toying,  as  males  and  females  ; 
as,  youthful  dalliance.  Milton. 

2.  Conjugal  embraces ;  commerce  of  the  sexes. 

Milton. 

3.  Delay.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
DAL'Li-.ED,  (dal'lid,)  pp.     Delaved  ;  deferred. 
DAL'LI-ER,  ii.     One  who   fondles;   a  trifler  ;  as,  a 

dottier  with  pleasant  words.  rfscham. 

DAL'LY  v.  i.  [W.  ddl  or  dala,  to  hold,  bear,  keep, 
stop  ;  Arm.  dalea,  to  stop  or  retard  ;  Ir.  da.il,  delay  ; 
Russ.  dlya.  The  sense  of  holding  is  often  connected 
with  'nat  of  extending,  drawing  out  in  time;  Ar. 

jL'a  taula,  to  prolong,  to  delay.    Class  Dl,  No.  20. 

See,  also,  No.  24,  29.] 

1.  Literally,  to  delay  ;  to  linger  ;  to  wait.     Hence, 

2.  To  trifle  ;  to  lose  time  in  idleness  and  trifles ; 
to  amuse  one's  self  with  idle  play. 

It  is  madness  to  dally  any  longer.  Calamy. 

3.  To  toy  and  wanton,  as  man  arid  woman  ;  to 
interchange  caresses  ;  to  fondle.  Shak. 

4.  To  sport .  to  play. 

She  dallies  with  the  wind.  Shaft. 


DAL'LY,  v.  t.  To  delay  ;  to  defer  ;  to  put  off;  to 
amuse  till  a  proper  opportunity  ;  as,  to  dally  off  the 
time.     [Not  much  used.]  Knalles. 

DAL'LY-ING,  ppr.  Delaying  ;  procrastinating  ;  tri- 
fling ;  wasting  time  in  idle  amusement ;  toying ; 
fondling. 

DAL-MAT'I-€A,  71.  A  long  white  gown  with  sleeves, 
worn  by  deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

DAM,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  from  dame,  which  see.] 

1.  A  female  parent ;  used  of  beasts,  particularly 
of  quadrupeds. 

2.  A  human  mother,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

3.  [Fr.  dame,  the  queen  ;  Sp.  dama.]  A  crowned 
man  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

DAM,  n.  [D.  dam;  G.damm;  Sw.  id.;  Dan.  dam,  a 
pond.    See  the  verb.] 

A  mole,  bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or 
a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to  obstruct  a  current  of 
water,  and  to  raise  it,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
mill-wheels,  or  for  other  purposes.  Any  work  that 
stops  and  confines  water  in  a  pond  or  basin,  or 
causes  it  to  rise. 

DAM,  7i.  t.  [Sax.  demman ;  G.  d'dmmen  ;  D.  tlammen  ; 
Dan.  datmmer  ;  Ch.  Die  to  stop,  to  shut ;  Heb.  and 


Ar.   pk\ 


*.£**« 


stop  or  shut.    Clu. 


id.    This  is  the  root 


Ch.  DOD,  Ar. 


of  dumb.      See  Class  Dm,  No.  17,  18,  23,  39.] 

1.  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water 
by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any  other  work ;  to  con- 
fine or  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after 
the  verb,  in,  up,  or  out :  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam.  up, 
the  water,  and  to  dam  out  is  to  prevent  water  from 
entering. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  from  escaping  ;  to  shut 
in  ;  used  by  Shakspcare  of  lire,  and  by  Milton  of  light. 

DAM'AGE,  7i. t  [Fr.  dommage  ;  Arm.  doumaich;  Norm. 
damage;  Sax.  dem ;  L.  damnum;  Sp.  datio ;  Port,  da- 
no;  ft.  tlanno;  Ir.  damaiste.  This  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Greek  {^w,  a  fine  or  mulct,  Ch.  nai  or 
iQt,  to  impose  a  fine.     But  qu.     See  Damn.] 

1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  or  harm,  to  one's  estate  ;  any 
loss  of  property  sustained  ;  any  hinderance  to  the  in- 
crease of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  suffers  damage  by  the  de- 
struction of  his  corn,  by  the  burning  of  his  house,  by 
the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable 
voyage,  or  by  the  failure  of  a  profitable  undertaking. 
Damage,  then,  is  any  actual  loss,  or  the  prevention 
of  profit.  It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to  prop- 
erty, but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things 
wliich  are  valuable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury 
is  more  correctly  used. 

2.  The  value  of  what  is  lost, 

3.  Damages ;  in  law,  the  estimated  reparation  in 
money  for  detriment  or  injury  sustained  ;  that  which 
is  given  or  adjudged  to  repair  a  loss.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  a  jury  to  assess  damages  in  trespass. 

DAM'AGE,  v.  t.     [It.  danneggiare ;  but  Norm,  damager 


To  hurt 


ge  corn  or  hay  ;  a  storm  may  damage  a  ship  ;  a  house 
is  often  damaged  by  fire  when  it  is  not  destroyed  ; 
heavy  rains  damage  roads. 

DAM'AGE,  v.  i.  To  receive  harm;  to  be  injured  or 
impaired  in  soundness  or  value  ;  as,  green  corn  will 
damage  ill  a  mow  or  stack. 

DAM'AGE-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  injured  or  im- 
paired ;  susceptible  of  damage  ;  us,  damageable  goods. 
2.  Hurtful  ;  pernicious.     [Rare.] 

DAM'AG-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Hurt ;  impaired  ;  injured. 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'ANT,  (dam'aj-faz'ant,)  a.  [Fi.fa-i- 
sanl,  from  faire.] 

Doing  injury  ;  trespassing,  as  cattle.    Blackstone. 

DAM' AG  l.N'G,  ppr.     Injuring;  impairing. 

IIA.M'AU.     See  Dammar. 

DAM'AS-CENE,  n.     [L.  damascenus,  from  Damascus.] 

1.  A  particular  kind  of  plum,  now  pronounced 
Damson  ;  which  see. 

2.  It  may  be  locally  applied  to  other  species  of 
plums. 

DAM'ASK,  7i.  [It.  dommasco  ;  Fr.  damas  ;  Sp.  damasco; 
from  Damascus,  in  Syria.] 

1.  A  silk  stnil'.  having  some  pari-:  raised  above  the 
ground,  representing  flowers  and  other  figures,  origi- 
nally from  Damascus. 

2.  A  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in  Flanders,  in 
imitation  of  damask  silks. 

3.  Red  color,  from  the  damask-rose.  Fairfax. 
Damask-steel  is  a  line  steel  from  the  Levant,  chief- 
ly from  Damascus,  used  for  sword  and  cutlass  blades. 

DAM'ASK,  v.  t.  To  form  flowers  on  stuffs;  also,  to 
variegate;  to  diversify;  as,  a  bank  damasked  with 
flowers.  Milton. 

2.  To  adorn  steel-work  with  figures.   [See  Damas- 

DAM'ASK-£D,  (dam'askt,)pp.    Variegated  with  flow- 


DAM 

DAM'ASK-EN,      Iv.t.     [Fr.  damasnuiner.     See  Dam- 

DAA1-ASK-EEN',  j      ask.] 

To  make  incisions  in  iron,  steel,  &c,  and  fill  them 
with  gold  or  silver  wire  for  ornament ;  used  chiefly 
for  adorning  sword-blades,  guards,  locks  of  pistols, 
&c.  Chambers. 

DAM-ASK-EEN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  into  figures  and 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  wire 

DAM-ASK-EEN'ING,  ppr.  Engraving  and  adorning 
with  gold  or  silver  wire  inlaid. 

DAM-ASK-EEN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  beautify- 
ing iron  or  steel,  by  engraving  and  inlaying  it  with 
gold  or  silver  wire. 

DAM'ASK-IN,  n.  A  saber,  so  called  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Damascus. 

DAM'ASK-ING,  par.     Variegating  with  flowers. 

DA  M'ASK-PLUM,  7i.    A  small,  black  plum. 

DAM'ASK-ROSE,  n.  A  species  of  rose  which  is  red, 
and  another  which  is  white. 

DAM'AS-SIN,  7i.  A  kind  of  damask  with  gold  and 
silver  flowers  woven  in  the  warp  and  woof.     Ure. 

DaME,  n.  [Fr.  dame ;  Sp.  Port.  It.  dama ;  from  L. 
domina,  a  mistress  or  governess,  from  dotno,  Gr.  6a- 
una,  to  subdue,  Eng.  to  tame.  Class  Dm,  No.  3,  4, 
23,  24.] 

Literally,  a  mistress  ;  hence,  a  lady  ;  a  title  of  honor 
to  a  woman.  It  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family  in  the  common  ranks  of  life  ;  as  is 
its  compound,  madam.  In  poetry,  it  is  applied  to  a 
woman  of  rank.  In  short,  it  is  applied  with  propri- 
ety to  any  woman  who  is  or  has  been  the  mistress  of 
a  family,  and  it  sometimes  comprehends  women  in 
general. 

DaME'S-VI'O-LET,  ( 7i.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Hes- 

DaME'WORT,  ,      peris ;  called  also  queen's-gil- 

ly-fiowcr,  or  rocket.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant 
odor,  and  ladies  are  fond  of  having  it  in  their  apart- 

DA'MI-AN-ISTS,7i.pZ.  In  church  history,  the  followers 
of  Damianus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  concentered  all  liie  personal  attributes 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  one  God  ; 
and  therefore  was  accused  of  teaching  Sabellianism. 

DAM'MAR,  7i.  A  name  applied  to  a  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  a  species  of 
Agathis  or  Danimara,  a  tree  allied  to  the  pine. 

DAM'BtED,  pp.    Confined  or  shut  in  by  means  of  a 

DAM'MING,  ppr.  Confining  water  by  means  of  a 
dam. 

DAMN,  (dam,)  v.  t.  [L.  damno ;  Fr.  damner ;  Arm. 
dattna;  It.  datmarc ;  Sp.  danar ;  Port,  donor.  The 
Portuguese  word  is  rendered  to  hurt,  to  damnify,  to 
corrupt  or  spoil,  to  undo  or  ruin,  to  bend,  to  crook,  to 
make  mad.  The  latter  sense  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  L.  demens,  and  damnum  is  by  Varro  referred  to 
demendo,  demo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  de  and  cmo.  But  qu.,  for  damno  and  condan.ni>  co- 
incide with  the  Eng.  doom.] 

1.  To  sentence  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future 
state  ;  to  punish  in  hell. 

He  that  bclieveth  not  shall  be  damned.  —  Marie  xri. 

2.  To  condemn  ;  to  decide  to  be  wrong  or  worthy 
of  punishment ;  to  censure  ;  to  reprobate. 

He  that  dmiU-  :h  i.-  damn,  I  if  lie  eat.  — Rom.  xiv. 

3.  To  condemn  ;  to  explode  ;  to  decide  to  be  bad, 
mean,  or  displeasing,  by  hissing  or  any  mark  of  dis- 
approbation ;  as,  to  damn  a  play,  or  a  mean  author. 

4.  A  word  used  in  profaneness ;  a  term  of  execra- 
tion. 

DAM'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  damned  or  con- 
demned;  deserving  damnation;  worthy  of  eternal 
punishment.  More  generally,  that  which  subjects  or 
renders  liable  to  damnation  ;  as,  damnable  heresies. 
2  Pet.  ii. 

2.  In  a  low  or  ludicrous  sense,  odious,  detestable,  or 
pernicious.  Shak. 

DAM'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  slate  or  quality  of  de- 
serving damnation. 

DAM'NA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  incur  eternal 
punishment,  or  so  as  to  exclude  mercy.  South. 

2.  In  a  low  sense,  odiously  ;  detestably  ;  sometimes 
excessively. 

DAM-Na'TION,  Ti.     [L.  damnatio.] 

1.  Sentence  or  condemnation  to  everlasting  pun- 
ishment in  the  future  state ;  or  the  state  of  eternal 
torments. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

2.  Condemnation.  Taylor. 
DAM'NA-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation.                                                    Waterland. 

DAM'NED,  (damd  ,  adj.  in  serious  discourse,  dam'- 
ned,)  pp.  or  a.  Sentenced  to  everlasting  punishment 
in  a  future  s^ate  ;   condemned. 

2.  a.  Hateful  ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  a  word 
chiefly  used  in  profaneness  by  persons  of  vulgar  man- 

DAM^-NIF'ie,  a.    [See   Damnift.]     Procuring  loss  ; 

DAM'NI-FI-£D,  pp.  [See  Damnify.]  Injured  ;  en- 
damaged. 

DAM'NI-F  Y,  ii.  t  [L.  damnifico ;  damnum  and  facio 
It.  damniftcare.] 
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DAM 

1.  To  cause  loss  or  damage  to ;  to  hurt  in  estate 
or  interest ;  to  injure  ;  to  endamage  ;  as,  to  damnify 
a  man  in  his  goods  or  estate. 

2.  To  hurt  ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair  ;  applied  to  the  per- 

Spenser. 
DAM'NI-F¥-1NG,  ppr.     Hurting  ;  injuring  ;  impairing. 
DAM'NING,  ppr.    Dooming  to  endless  punishment; 
a  condemning. 

2.  a.  That  condemns  or  exposes  to  damnation ;  as, 
a  damning  sin. 
OAM'NING-NESS,  n.    Tendency  to  bring  damnation. 

Hammond. 
OJM'JYUM  JIBS'  QUE  UY-JpRI-Jl,  [L.]   Loss  with- 
out any  injury  of  the  which  the  law  can  take  cog- 

9AMP,  a.  [G.  dampf;  D.  damp  ;  Sw.  damb  ;  Dan.  damp, 
steam,  vapur,  fog,  smoke  ;  perhaps  steam  is  from  the 
same  root,  from  wasting  ;  .Sans,  dkuma.  See  Class 
Dm.  No.  33.] 

1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  being  in  a  state  between  dry 
and  wet ;  as,  a  damp  cloth  ;  damp  air  ;  sometimes  fog- 
gy; as,  the  atmosphere  is  damp;  but  it  may  be  damp 
without  visible  vapor. 

2.  Dejected;  sunk;  depressed;  chilled.    [Unusual.] 

Milton. 
DAMP,  n.     Moist  air  ;  humidity  ;  moisture  ;  fog. 

Milton. 

2.  Dejection  ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  chill.  We  say, 
to  strike  a  damp,  or  to  cast  a  damp,  on  the  spirits. 

Milton. 

3.  Damps,  pi. ;  noxious  exhalations,  or  rather  gas- 
es, issuing  from  the  earth,  and  deleterious  or  fatal  to 
animal  life.  These  are  often  known  to  exist  in  wells 
which  continue  long  covered  and  not  used,  and  in 
mines  and  coal-pits  ;  and  sometimes  they  issue  from 
the  old  lavas  of  volcanoes.  These  damps  are  usually 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choke-damp, 
which  instantly  suffocates  ;  or  carbureted  hydrogen, 
called  fire-damp. 

DAMP,  v.  t.  To  moisten ;  to  make  humid,  or  mod- 
erately wet. 

2.  To  chill ;  to  deaden  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to 
abate  ;  as,  to  damp  the  spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
passion.  Swift. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull ;  as,  to  damp  sound 

Bacon. 

4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor ;  to 
make  languid  ;  to  discourage  ;  as,  to  damp  industry. 

DAMP'ED,(dampt,)  pp.    Chilled;  depressed;  abated; 

weakened;  checked;  discouraged. 
DAMP' EN,  (damp'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  damp  or  moist. 
DAMP'EN-ING, /)/;?-.  Making  damp.  Judge  Johnson. 
DAMP'ER,  n.     That  which  damps  or  checks. 

2.  A  valve  or  sliding  plate  in  a  furnace  to  stop  or 
lessen  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  thus  to  reg- 
ulate the  heat  or  extinguish  the  fire. 

Edwards,  W.  lad.     Rumford. 

3.  A  part  of  a  piano-forte,  by  which  the  sound  is 
deadened. 

DAMP'ING,  ppr.  Chilling;  deadening;  dejecting; 
abating;  checking;  weakening. 

DAMP'ISH,  a.     Moderately  damp,  or  moist. 

DAMP'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  a  dampish  manner. 

DAMP'ISH-NESS,  v.  A  moderate  degree  of  damp- 
ness, or  moistness  ;  slight  humidity. 

DAMP'NESS,  n.  Moisture  ;  fogginess  ;  moistness  ; 
moderate  humidity  ;  as,  the  dampness  of  the  air,  of 
the  ground,  or  of  a  cloth. 

DAMPS,  h.  pi.     See  Damp. 

DAMP'Y,  a.     Dejected  ;  gloomy.     [Little  used.] 

Hayward. 

DAM'SEL,  n.  [Fr.  damoiselh  and  demoiselle,  a  gentle- 
woman, and  damoiseau,  a  spark  or  beau ;  Norm. 
damoisells,  or  demir.ellcs,  nobles,  sons  of  kings,  princes, 
knights,  lords,  ladies  of  quality,  and  damoyseles,  dam- 
sels, female  infants  ;  Sp.  damisola,  a  young  gentle- 
woman, any  girl  not  of  the  lower  class.  The  Arm. 
ma-mesell,  va-mrsrll:  or  nuni-iiiesrll,  a  woman  or  mad- 
am, seems  to  indicate  that  the  first  syllable  is  a  pre- 
fix, and  mesell,  Eng.  miss,  a  distinct  word.  But 
damoiselle,  Norm,  demicelle,  from  which  we  have  dam- 
sel, is  doubtless  from  the  Italian  dnniigrlla,  a  diminu- 
tive, formed  from  dama,  like  the  L.  domicilium,  from 
donius,  and  peniciilus,  from  the  root  of  penna.  The 
Italian  damigr/h,  in  the  masculine  gender, shows  the 
propriety  ot  the  ancient  application,  of  damsel  to 
males.] 

A  young  woman.  Formerly,  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man of  noble  or  genteel  extraction  ;  as,  Damsel  Pepin; 
Damsel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales.  It  is  now  used 
only  of  young  women,  and  is  applied  to  any  class  of 
young  unmarried  women,  unless  to  the  most  vulgar, 
and  sometimes  to  country  girls. 


DAN, 


DAN 


,  don.     Qu.  from  dominus,  or  Ar.    ',  o 


Then  1 


Jtiihhi'-} 


Dryde, 


This  word  is  rarely  used  in  conversation,  or  even 
in  prose  writings  of  the  present  day  ;  but  it  occurs 
frequently  hi  the  Set iptures,  and  in  poetry. 
DAM'S  ON,  (dam'zn,)  n.    [Contracted  from  damascene, 
the  Damascus  plum.] 

The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Primus  domestica ;  a 
small  black  plum. 


dauna,  to  be  chief,  to  judge,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth. 
pi.     Class  Dn,  No.  2,  4.] 

A  title  of  honor  equivalent  to  master;  used  by 
Hhakspearo,  Prior,  &c,  but  now  obsolete. 
DANCE,  v.i.  [Fr.danser;  Sp.  damar ;  Port,  dancar  ; 
Arm.  danr.zal;  It.  danzare  ;  G.  tanzen  ;  Sw.  dansa  ; 
Dan.  dandser ;  D.  danssen  ;  Basque,  duntia  ;  Russ. 
tantzyu.  Qu.  the  radical  letters,  and  the  Oriental 
pi,  with  a  casual  n.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  leap  or  spring  ;  hence,  to  leap  or 
move  with  measured  steps,  regulated  by  a  tune,  sung 
or  played  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  leap  or  step 
with  graceful  motions  of  the  body,  corresponding 
with  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an  instrument. 

There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  lime  to  dance.  —  Eccles.  iii. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk  about;  to  move  nimbly  or  up 
and  down. 

To  dance  attendance ;  to  wait  with  obsequiousness  ; 
to  strive  to  please  and  gain  favor  by  assiduous  atten- 
tions and  officious  civilities  ;  as,  to  dance  attendance 
at  court. 

DANCE,  v.  t.  To  make  to  dance  ;  to  move  up  and 
down,  or  back  and  forth  ;  to  dandle  ;  as,  to  dance  a 
child  on  the  knee.  Baron. 

DANCE,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  a  leaping  and  frisking 
about.  Appropriately,  a  leaping  or  stepping  with 
motions  of  the  body  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a 
tune,  particularly  by  two  or  more  in  concert.  A 
lively,  brisk  exercise  or  amusement,  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  persons  are  regulated  by  art,  in 
figure,  and  by  the  sound  of  instruments,  in  measure. 
2.  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as  the 
minuet,  the  waltz,  the  cotillon,  &c. 

DANCED,  (danst,)  pp.  Moved  up  and  down,  back- 
ward or  forward,  in  measured  steps. 

DAN'CER,  «.  One  who  practices  dancing,  or  is  skill- 
ful in  the  performance. 

DAN'CING,  ppr.  or  a.  Leaping  and  stepping  to  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an  instrument ;  moving  in 
measured  steps  ;  frisking  about. 

DAN'CING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  measured  step ; 
frisking. 

DAN'CING-MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  dancing. 

DAN'CING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  in  which  the  art 
of  dancing  is  taught. 

DAN'DE-Ll-ON,  n.     [Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth.] 
A  well-known  plant  of  the  genus  Leontodon,  hav- 
ing a  naked  stalk,  with  one  large  flower. 

DAN'DER,  v.  i.  To  wander  about;  to  talk  incohe- 
rently. 

DAN'DI-PRAT,  n.  [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny  ;  It.  dondo- 
lone,  a  loiterer  ;  dondolo,  any  thing  swinging  ;  don- 
dolare,  to  swing,  to  loiter.  The  Sp.  and  Port,  tonto, 
a  dolt,  may  be  of  the  same  family.     Qu.  prat.] 

A  little  fellow;  an  urchin  ;  a  word  of  fondness  or 
contempt.  Johnson. 

DAN'DLE,  v.  t  [G.  t'dndeln,  to  toy,  to  trifle,  to  loungi  . 
to  dandle  ;  Fr.  dandiner,  to  jog  ;  It.  dondolare,  to 
swing,  to  loiter ;  Sp.  and  Port,  tontrar,  to  dote,  to 
nonsense  ;  Scot,  dandill,  dander.     These  words  s 


2.  To  fondle  ;  to  amuse ;  to  treat  as  a  child  ;  to  toy 
with. 

I  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus.  Addison. 

3.  To  delay;  to  protract  by  trifles.    [Obs.]   Spense? 
DAN'DLED,  pp.     Danced  on  the  knee,  or  in  the  arms 

fondled  ;  amused  bv  trifles  or  play. 

DAN'DLER,  n.     One  who  dandles  oi  fondles  children. 

DAN'DLING,  ppr.     Shaking  and  jolting  on  the  knee 
moving  about  m  plav  or  for  amusement,  as  an  infant 

DAN'DLING,  n.  Act  of  fondling,  or  lolling  on  the  knee. 

DAN'DRUFF,  n.     [Qu.   Sax.  tan,  a  scab,  tetter,  and 
drof,  sordid  ;  or  Fr.  teigne,  Arm.  tign,  or  taign.] 

A  scurf  which  forms  on  the  head,  and  comes  off  in 
small  scales  or  particles. 

DAN'DY,  7i.     [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny,  a  silly  fellow.] 
A  fop  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  one  who  dresses  himself  like 
a  doll,  and  who  carries  his  character  on  his  back. 

DAN'DY-ISH,  a.     Like  a  dandy. 

DAN'DY-ISM,  n.    The  manners  and  dress  of  a  dandy. 

1  > a  ,\' I',,  n.     A  native  of  Denmark. 

DANE'GELT,  it.     [Dane  and  gelt,  geld,  money.] 

In  England,  an  annual  tax  formerly  laid  on  the 
English  nation,  for  niainiaining  forces  to  oppose  the 
Danes,  or  to  furnish  tribute  to  procure  peace.  It  was 
at  first  one  shilling,  afterward  two,  and  at  last  seven, 
for  every  hide  of  land,  except  such  as  belonged  to  the 
church.  Encyc. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Danes  became 
masters,  the  danegc/t  was  a  tax  levied  by  the  Danish 
princes  on  every  hide  of  land  owned  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  P.  Cyc. 

DANE'WORT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Sambucus ; 
a  species  of  elder,  called  dirarf-vldrr  or  wall-wort. 

DAN'GEEl,  n.f  [Fr.  Arm.  Scot,  danger;  Norm,  daun- 


DAR 

gcrous,  dubious.  This  word  in  Scottish,  according  to 
Jamieson,  signifies  peril,  [lower, or  dominion,  doubt, 
hesitation.  In  Chaucer,  it  signifies  peril,  and  coy- 
ness, sparingness,  or  custody.  In  old  English  laws, 
it  denotes  a  payment  in  money  by  forest  tenants,  to 
their  lord,  for  permission  to  plow  and  sow  in  the  time 
of  pannage  or  mast-feeding.  The  primary  sense  is 
not  obvious.    Spenser  has  the  following  couplet :  — 

Valiant  he  should  be  as  fire, 

Showing  danger  more  than  ire.] 

Peril ;  risk  ;  hazard  ;  exposure  to  injury,  loss,  pain, 
or  other  evil.  It  is  easy  to  boast  of  despising  death 
when  there  is  no  danger. 

Our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught.  —  Acts  xix. 

DAN'GER,  v.  t.    To  put  in  hazard  ;  to  expose  to  loss 

or  injury.     Shale.    But  rarely  used.    [See  Endanger 

which  is  generally  used.] 
DAN'GER-LESS,  a.       Free   from    danger  ;    without 

risk.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 

DaN'GER-OUS,   a.     Perilous;    hazardous;    exposing 

to  loss;  unsafe  ;   full  of  risk  ;  as,  a  dangerous  voy- 
age ;  a  dangerous  experiment. 
2.  Creating  danger;    causing  risk  of  evil ;   as,  a 

dangerous  man  ;  a  dangenms  conspiracy. 
DAN'GER-OUS-LY,  ado.     With  danger  ;  with  risk  of 

evil  ;  with  exposure  to  injury  or  ruin  ;    hazardously  ; 

perilously  ;  as,  to  be  daugrrously  sick  ;   dangerously 

situated. 
DAN'GER-OUS-NESS,  n.     Danger  ;  hazard  ;  peril ;  a 

state  of  being  exposed  to  evil ;  as,  the  dangerousness 

of  condition,  or  disease. 
DAN"GLE,  (dang'gl,)  v.  i.      [Dan.  dingier,  to  swing 

to  and  fro.     Qu.  dandle,  or  Ch.  Syr.  ipn.] 

1.  To  hang  loose,  flowing,  shaking,  or  waving; 
to  hang  and  swing. 

He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle.  Hud'ibrag. 

2.  To  hang  on  any  one  ;  to  be  a  humble,  officious 
follower  ;  with  aft.er  or  about ;  as,  to  dangle  about  a 
woman  ;  to  dangle  after  a  minister  for  favors. 

DAN"GLER,  n.  One  who  dangles  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to   men    who  hang  about  women. 

DAN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hanging  loosely  ;  busily  or 
officiously  adhering  to. 

DAN'ISH,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Danes  or  Denmark. 

[>.\.\"ISII,  n.     The  language  of  the  Danes. 

DANK,  a.     [Qu.  G.  tuuken,  to  dip.] 
Damp  ;  moist ;  humid  ;  wet. 

DANK,  n.     Moisture  ;  humidity.  Milton.     Shak. 

DANK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  damp. 

DANK'ISH-NESS,  jt.     Dampness;  humidity. 

1)A -NO'Bl  AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Danube. 

DA'OU-RlTE,  n.  A  mineral,  called  rubellite,  resem- 
bling shod,  but  differing  from  it  in  chemical  charac- 
ters.    Its  color  is  red,  of  various  shades.    Clcaoeland. 

DAP  or  DAPE,  n.  i.     [Goth,  daupyan,  to  dip.] 

To  drop  or  let  fall  the  bait  gently  into  the  water  ; 
to  raise  or  sink  it  ;  a  word  n-al  by  anglers.   Walton. 

DA-PAT' IC-AL,  a.     [L.  dopes.] 

Sumptuous  in  cheer.     [JYot  in  use.] 

D AI'H'NK,  n.     A  nymph  ot  Diana. 

DAPH'NIN,  rt.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne 
Mezereum,  discovered  by  Vauquelin.  It  is  obtained 
in  small  crystals,  hard,  transparent,  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  a  bitter  taste. 

DAP'I-FER,  n.     [L.  dapes,  feast,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table.     Formerly,  the 
title  or  office  of  the  grand-master  of  a  king's  house- 
hold.    It  still  subsists  in  Germany.  Encyc. 

DAP'PER,  a.  [D.  dapper,  brave,  valiant ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  tapper;  G.  lapfer.     See  Class  Dh,  No.  13,  28.] 

Active  ;  nimble  ;  brisk  ;  or  little  and  active  ;  neat ; 
lively  ;  as,  a  dapper  fellow  ;  a  dapper  spark. 

I)  \T  fl'.ll-LING,  n.     A  dwarf;  a  dandiprat. 

DAP'PLE,  a.  [Most  probably  allied  to  tabby,  and  from 
dipping,  or  to  W.  daimu,  to  drop.  The  word  signi- 
fies spotted,  and  spots  are  often  from  dropping  or 
sprinkling.] 

Marked  with  spots  ;  spotted  ;  variegated  with  spots 
of  different  colors  or  shades  of  color  ;  as,  a  dapple- 
bay  or  dapple-gray ;  applied  to  a  horse  or  other  beast. 
It  may  sometimes  express  streaked,  but  this  is  not  its 
true  signification. 

DAP'PLE,  v.  t.    To  spot ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 
The  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  r;uu  uiOi  <j>ols  of  gray.  Shak. 

The  dappli'l  junk  ,uid  Uiu-limg  rose.  Prior. 

DAP'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Spotted  ;  variegated  with  spots 

of  ditferent  colors  or  shades  of  color. 
DAP'PLING,  ppr.     Variegating  with  spots. 

DART  !  "•'  A  fish  follnd  in  the  Severn-  Bailey. 
DARD,' 7t.   [Fr.  dard.]     What  is  thrown  out,  or  is  cast 

forward,  as  a  dart  is  thrown. 
DARE,  ti.  i. ;  pret.  Durst.  [Sax.  dearran,  durran;  D 
darren,  durven  ;  G.  diirfrn  ;  Sw.  flier/,  bold  ;  dierfrai, 
to  dare,  and  ioras,  to  dare  ;  Dan.  tor,  to  dare,  and 
(or,  dry,  torrid,  L.  torreo;  Dan.  tbrhrd,  dryness,  bar- 
renness ;  torstig,  thirsty.  The  German  dvrfen,  com- 
pounded, bediirfen,  signifies  to  want,  to  need,  to 
this,  in  Dutch,  is  derven.  The  Sw.  dare, 
h,  dara,  to  infatuate,  Dan.  daarer, 
of  the  same  family.    The  Gr.  §appc<»,  and 
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Russ.  derzayu,  to  dare,  are  evidently  the  same  word. 

Ar.    ,'i  dhaura,  to  be  bold,  audacious ;  to  be  angry, 

or  averse  ;  to  be  terrified,  to  flee.  So  in  Svv.  darra, 
to  tremble.  The  sense  of  boldness,  daring,  is  some- 
times from  the  sense  of  advancing  ;  but  some  of  the 
senses  of  these  words  indicate  the  sense  of  receding.] 
To  have  courage  for  any  purpose  ;  to  have  strength 
of  mind  or  hardihood  to  undertake  any  thing  ;  to  be 
bold  enough  ;  not  to  be  afraid ,  to  venture ;  to  be  ad- 


Darei 


that  may  become  a  man.  Shak. 

Ire  any  of  von  jru  i"  law  l»i'ie.  the  unjust  ? —  1  Cor.  vi. 

In  this  intransitive  sense,  dare  is  not  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  sign  to  before  another  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive ;  though  to  may  be  used  with  propriety.  In 
German,  the  verb  is  numbered  among  the  auxiliaries. 
In  i  In-  transitive  form,  it  is  regular,  thus: 
DARE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Dared.  To  challenge;  to 
provoke  ;  to  defy  ;  as,  to  dare  a  man  to  fight. 
Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discoTer 

Such  a  youth,  and  such  a  lover.  Dryden. 

To  dare  larks ;  to  catch  them  by  means  of  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  by  keeping  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  aloft, 
which  keeps  them  in  amaze  till  caught  by  a  net 
thrown  over  them  ;  to  terrify  or  amaze. 

Johnson.  Dryden. 
DARE,  n.  Defiance  ;  challenge.  [JVot  used,]  Shall. 
DaRE,  n.     A  small  fish,  the  same  as  the  dace. 

Encyc.     Johnson, 
DAR'KD,  pp.    Challenged  ;  defied. 
DARE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  defiance,  f Not  used.]  Shale. 
DAR'ER,  11.     One  who  dares  or  defies. 
DAR'IG,  n.    A  gold  coin  of  Darius  the  Mede,  value 

about  556  cents. 
DAR'ING,  n.    A  bold  act ;  a  hazardous  attempt. 

Southey. 
DAR'ING,  ppr.    Having  courage  sufficient  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  challenging  ;  defying. 

2.  a.  Bold;  courageous;  intrepid;  fearless;  ad- 
venturous ;  brave  ;  stout. 

Grieve  not,  0  daring  prince,  that  noble  heart.  Pope. 

3.  Audacious  ;  impudently  bold  and  defying,  as 
in  heaven-daring,  defying  almighty  power. 

DAR'ING-LY,  adv.     Boldly  ;    courageously  ;  fearless- 
ly ;  impudently. 

The  principles  of  our  holy  religion  are  daringly  attacked  from 
the  press.  Anon. 


DARK,  a.     [Sax.  deorc  ;  Ir.  dorcha  ;  Pers.  s  v/O   tirah, 


dark  : 


tank    dark,  darkn 


See  Cla 


Dr,  No.  15.] 

1.  Destitute  of  light ;  obscure.  A  dark  atmos- 
phere is  one  which  prevents  vision. 

2.  Wholly  or  partially  black  ;  having  the  quality 
opposite  to  white  ;  as,  a  dark  color  or  substance. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  disheartening  ;  having  unfavorable 
prospects  ;  as,  a  dark  time  in  political  affairs. 

There  is,  in  every  true   wnm.in's  li".u't,  ;i  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
which  teams  ami  Mn/.'s  in  Hie  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

4.  Obscure ;  not  easily  understood  or  explained ; 
as,  a  dark  passage  in  an  author  ;  a  dark  saying. 

5.  Mysterious  ;  as,  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
often  dark  to  tinman  reason. 

6.  Not  enlightened  with  knowledge  ;  destitute  of 
learning  and  science  ;  rude  ;  ignorant ;  as,  a  dark 
age. 

7.  Not  vivid  ;  partially  black.    Lev.  xiii. 

8.  Blind.     [JVot  in  use.]  Dryden. 

9.  Gloomy  ;  not  cheerful ;  as,  a  dark  temper. 

Addison. 

10.  Obscure;  concealed;  secret;  not  understood  ; 
as,  a  dark  design. 

11.  Unclean  ;  foul.  Milton. 

12.  Opaque.  But  dark  and  opaque  are  not  synony- 
mous.    Chalk  is  opaque,  hut  not  dark. 

13.  Keeping  designs  concealed. 

The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius.  Gibbon. 

DARK,  n.     [Sans,  tarelci.]      Darkness  ;  obscurity  ;  the 
absence  of  light.     We  say,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark. 
Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?  —  Ps.  lxxxviii. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  secrecy  ;  a  state  unknown  ;  as, 
things  done  in  the  dark. 

3.  Obscurity  ;  a  state  of  ignorance  ;  as,  we  are  all 
in  the  dark. 

DARK,  v.  t.     To  darken  ;  to  obscure.     [  Obs.] 
DARK'-BROW-£D,  a.     Stern  of  aspect ;    frowning; 

as,  dark-browed  Hotspur.  Percy^s  Masque. 

DARK'-COL-OR-ED,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.     Having  a  dark 

hue."  SmitA. 

DXRK'EN,  (dark'n,)  v   (.     [Sax.  adeorcian.] 

1.  To  make  da'    ;    to  deprive  of  light ;    as,  close 

the  shutters  and  aarken  the  room. 


DAR 

!  seldom  darkened  his  foresight.  Bacon, 

3.  To  make  black. 

The  locusts  darkened  the  land.  —  Ex.  x. 

4.  To  make  dim ;  to  deprive  of  vision. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened.  —  Rom.  xi. 

5.  To  render  gloomy ;  as,  all  joy  is  darkened.  Is. 
xxiv. 

6.  To  deprive  of  intellectual  vision ;  to  render  ig- 

Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  —  Rom.  i. 
H.vvmir  ill--  uiiLi-^t!  in  ling  darkened.  —  Eph.  iv. 

7.  To  obscure  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear  or 
intelligible. 

Who  is  this  that  darkencdi  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 

8.  To  render  less  white  or  clear ;  to  tan ;  as,  a 

burning  sun  darkens  tin-  complexion. 

9.  To  sully  ;  to  make  foul.  Tillotson. 
DARK'EN,  v.  i.    To  grow  dark  or  darker;  also,  to 

gmw  less  white  or  clear. 

DARKEN-M),  (diirk'nd,)  pp.  Deprived  of  light ;  ob- 
scured ;  rendered  dim  ;  made  blar k  ;  made  ignorant. 

DARK'EN-ER,  n.     That  which  darkens. 

DARK'EN-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  light ;  obscuring  ; 
making  black,  or  loss  white  or  clear  ;  clouding. 

DARK'-Etf-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  dark  eyes. 

DARK'-HOUSE,  n.     An  old  word  for  a  mad-house. 

DARK'ISH,  a.     Dusky  ;  somewhat  dark.  [Shall. 

DARK'LING,  a.  Being  in  the  dark,  or  without  light ; 
a  poetical  word.  Milton,     Shah. 

DARK'LY,  adv.  Obscurely  ;  dimly  ;  blindly  ;  uncer- 
tainly ;  with  imperfect  light,  clearness,  or  knowl- 
edge. 

They  learn  only  what  tradition  has  darkly  conveyed  to  them. 

DARK'-MIND-ED,  a.     Having  a  dark,  close,  or  re- 
vengeful mind.  Baxter. 
DARK'NESS,  n.  t  Absence  of  light. 

And  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  — Gen.  i. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity  ; 
that  quality  or  state  which  renders  any  thing  difficult 
to  be  understood  ;  as,  the  darkness  of  counsels. 

3.  A  state  of  being  intellectually  clouded  ;  igno- 
rance. 

Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light. —  John  hi. 

4.  A  private  place  ;  secrecy ;  privacy. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light.  —  Matt.  X. 

5.  Infernal  gloom  ;  hell ;  as,  utter  darkness.    Matt. 

6.  Great  trouble  and  distress  ;  calamities  ;  perplex- 
A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  — Joel  ii.    Is.  viii. 

7.  Empire  of  Satan. 

Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness.  —  Col.  1. 

8.  Opaqueness. 

Land  of  darkness  ;  the  grave.    Job  x. 

DARK'SOME,  (dark'sum,)a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  obscure  ; 
as,  a  darksome  house  ;  a  darksome  cloud. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
lark  soul. 

DARK'-WORK-ING,  (-wurk'ing,)  a.  Working  in 
darkness,  or  in  secrecy.  Shall. 

DAR'LING,  a.  [Sax.  deorlmg ;  deor,  dear,  and  line, 
which  primarily  denotes  likeness,  ami,  in  some  words, 
is  a  diminutive.  So  in  G.  liebling,  loveling,  D.  lieve- 
ling.  See  Dear.] 
Dearly  beloved 
kindness  and  tenderness  ;  as,  a  darling  child  ;  a 
darling  science.  Watts. 

DAR'LING,  7i.  One  much  beloved  ;  a  favorite;  as, 
that  son  was  the  darling  of  his  father. 

DARN,  7).  t,  [W.  darn ;  Arm.  darn ;  Fr.  darne  ;  a  piece 
or  patch.] 

To  mend  a  rent  or  hole,  by  imitating  the  texture  of 
the  cloth  or  stuff  with  yarn  or  thread  and  a  needle  ; 
to  sew  together  with  yarn  or  thread.  It  is  used  par- 
ticularly of  stockings.  Oay.     Siatft 

DARN,  re.     A  place  mended  by  darning. 

DARN'  ED,  pp.  Mended  by  imitating  the  texture  of 
the  cloth. 

DAR'NEL,  7t.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lolium,  a  kind 
of  grass  ;  the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  red 
darnel,  or  rye-grass,  and  the  white  darnel, 

DARN'ER,  7i.     One  who  mends  bv  darning. 

DARN'ING,  ppr.  Mending  in  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal texture;  sewing  together,  as  a  torn  stocking,  or 
cloth. 

DARN'ING,   n.    The  act  of  mending,  as  a  hole  in  a 

DAR'RAIN,  v.  t.  [Norm,  dare.igner,  dercner,  dereigner, 
deraigner,  to  prove,  to  testify,  to  clear  himself,  to  in- 
stitute ;  noun,  darrein,  or  derene,  or  d'reigne,  proof; 
also,  derreiner,  to  endeavor.  In  Chaucer,  the  word 
is  interpreted  to  contest. 


Anil  wilnest  t 


.vorthy  gentil  knight, 


The  word  is  probably  compound.     But  neither  the 
origin  nor  the  signification  is  obvious.] 


DAS 

To  prepare,  or  to  order ;  or  to  try ;  to  endeavor ;  1/ 
prove ;  to  apply  to  the  contest.     [  Obs.] 

Carew.     Spenser.     Shah, 
DAR'REIN,  a.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  dernier.] 

Last ;  as,  darrein  continuance,  the  last  continu 
ance.  Bouvier. 

DART,  n,  [Fr.  dard  ;  Arm.  dared  or  dard  ;  It.  Sp.  an* 
Port,  dardo ;  Russ.  drot  In  Sw.  dart  is  a  daggei 
The  word  is  from  some  verb  signifying  to  throw  o 
thrust.     In  Gr.  Soov  is  a  spear  or  lance.] 

1.  A  pointed,  missile  weapon,  to  be  thrown  by  tb 
hand  ;  a  short  lance.  Dryden, 

2.  Any  missile  weapon ;  that  which  pierces  an* 
wounds. 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desJxe. 

DART,  v.  t.    To  throw  a  pointed  instrument  with  3 

sudden  thrust ;  as,  to  dart  a  javelin.  D--ydtn- 

2.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly  ;  to  sea'. :  tc 
emit ;  to  shoot ;  applied  to  sma'.l  objects  which  pass 
with  velocity  ;  as,  the  sun  darts  his  beams  oa  the 
earth. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  fiances  dart.  Pope. 

DART,  v.  i.    To  fly  or  shoot,  as  a  dart ;  to  fly  rapidly. 
2.  To  spring  and  run  with  velocity ;  t<-  wart  sud- 
denly and  run  ;  as,  the  deer  darted  f.om  the  thicket. 

DAR'TARS,  7i.  A  scab  or  ulceration  urder  the  chins 
of  lambs.  Farm.  Encyc. 

DART' ED,  pp.  Thrown  or  hurled,  as  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  sent  with  velocitv. 

DART'ER,  it.     One  who  throws  a  dart. 

2.  A  Brazilian  bird,  of  the  Pelican  family,  which 
darts  into  the  water  after  its  prev.  Partington. 

DART'ING,  ppr.    Throwing,  as  a  dart  ;  hurling  darts ; 


flying  rapidly. 
i.RT'ING-LY, 


,  adv.    Rapidly  ;  like  a  dart, 
DAR'TROUS,  a.     [Fr.  dartre,  tetter.] 

A  vague  term  relating  to  a  kind  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease of  no  definite  character. 
DASH,  v.  t,      [In  Dan.  dask  signifies  a  blow  ;  in  Sw. 
daslia,  to  strike ;  in  Scot,  dusch,  to  rush.     In  Persian, 


j  Li'  taz  or  taui,  is  an  assault  on  an  enemy.     See 

Class  Ds,  No.  3,  4,  5,  14,  22,  30,  31,  40.] 

1.  To  strike  mddenly  or  violently,  whether  throw- 
ing or  falling  ;  as,  to  dash  one  stone  against  another. 

Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  —  Matt.  iv. 

2.  To  strike  and  bruise  or  break  ;  to  break  by  col- 
lision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  in  pieces. 

Thou  Shalt  dash  them  inpieces,  as  a  potter's  vessel.  —  Ps.  ii. 

3.  To  throw  water  suddenly,  in  separate  portions  ; 
as,  to  dash  water  ou  the  head. 

4.  To  bespatter ;  to  sprinkle  ;  as,  to  dash  a  gar- 
ment. Shah. 

5.  To  strike  and  break  or  disperse. 

At  once  tb'  liru=liiuir   Mrs  ami  hrazea  prow 

Dash  up  111.'  samiv  waves,  ami  u|  _■  tU   depth  below. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  mix  and  reduce  or  adulterate  by  throwing  in 
another  substance  ;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  water ;  the 
story  is  dashed  with  fables. 

7.  To  f-»rm  or  sketch  out  in  haste,  carelessly. 

Pope. 

8.  To  erase  at  a  stroke  ;  to  strike  out ;  to  blot  out 
or  obliterate  ;  as,  to  dash  out  a  line  or  word.  Pope. 

9.  To  break  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  frustrate ;  as,  to  dash 
all  their  schemes  and  hopes. 

10.  To  confound  ;  to  confuse ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to 
abash;  to  depress  by  shame  or  fear;  as,  he  was 
dashed  at  the  appearance  of  the  judge. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.  Pope. 

DASH,  v.  i.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  off;  as, 
agitate  water  and  it  will  dash  over  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  waves  dashed  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter  ;  as,  the 
waters  dash  down  the  precipice. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  through ;  as, 
he  dashed  into  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  or,  he  dashed 
through  thick  and  thin. 

DASH,  «.  Collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies ; 
as,  the  dash  of  clouds.  Thomson. 

2.  Infusion  ;  admixture  ;  something  thrown  into 
another   substance  ;    as,   the   wine    has   a  dash  of 

Innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.  Addison. 

3.  Admixture ;  as,  red  with  a  dash  of  purple. 

4.  A  rushing,  or  onset,  with  violence ;  as,  to  make 
a  dash  upon  the  enemy. 

5.  A  sudden  stroke  ;  a  blow ;  an  act. 


6.  A  flourish;  blustering  parade;  as,  the  young 
fop  made  a  dash.     [  Vulgar.] 

7.  A  mark  or  line,  in  writing  or  printing,  noting  a 
break  or  stop  in  the  sentence  ;  as  in  Virgil,  quos 
ego  — ;  or  a  pause  ;  or  the  division  of  the  sentence. 

8.  In  music,  a  small  mark  [thus  (  ]  denoting  that 
the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  short,  distinct  manner.  Brande. 

DASH'-BoARD,  n.    A  board  placed  on  the  fore  part 
of  a  chaise,  sleigh,  or  other  vehicle,  to  prevent  watei, 


FATE.  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Sijntmyms. 
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mud,  or  snow,  from  being  thrown  upon  those  in  the 
vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

DASH'ED,  (dasht,)  pp.  Struck  violently ;  driven 
against ;  bruised,  broken,  or  scattered,  hy  collision  ; 
besprinkled  ;  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  erased  ;  blotted 
out ;  broken  ;  cast  down  ;  confounded  ;  abashed. 

DASH'ING,  ppr.  Driving  and  striking  against ;  strik- 
ing suddenly  or  violent!;,  ;  break  inn  or  scattering  by 
collision;  infusing  ;  mixing  ;  confounding;  blotting 
out ;  rushing. 

2.  a.  Rushing  ;  driving  ;  blustering ;  making  a 
dusk ;  as,  a  dusking  fellow. 

3.  a.     Precipitate  ;  rushing  carelessly  on.  Burke. 
DAS'TARD,  n.  f  [In  Sax.  adastrigan  is  'to  frighten,  to 

deter.] 

A  coward  ;  a  poltroon  ;  one  who  meanly  shrinks 
from  dangei  Drydcn. 

DAS'TARD,  a.  Cowardly  ;  meanly  shrinking  from 
danger. 

Curse  on  their  dastard  souls.  Addison. 

intimidate  ; 
Dryden. 

DAS'TARD-TZE,  v.  t.     To  make  cowardly.   Howell. 

DAS'TARD-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  cowardly. 

DAS'TARD-IZ-LYG,  ppr.     Making  cowardly. 

DAS'TARD-Li-NESS,  n.  [from  dastardly.]  Coward- 
liness. Barrett. 

DAS'TARD-LY,  a.  Cowardly  ;  meanly  timid  ;  base  ; 
sneaking.  Herbert. 

DAS'TARD-NESS,  n.  Cowardliness ;  mean  timor- 
ousness. 

DAS'TARD-Y,  n.     Cowardliness  ;  base  timidity. 

DAS'Y-IIRE,  7i.  [Gr.  o  ,1711s  and  ovpa.]  A  quadruped 
of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemeti's.  Land,  allied  to 
the  opossum. 

DA'TA,  n.  pi.     [L.  data,  given.] 

Things  given,  or  admitted  ;  quantities,  principles, 
or  facts  given,  known,  or  admitted,  by  which  to  find 
things  or  results  unknown. 

DA-TA'RI-A,  n.  The  papal  chancery  at  Rome,  from 
which  all  bulls  are  issued,  so  called  from  the  sub- 
scription, Datum  cpud  Sanctum  Petrum,  i.  e.,  in  the 
Vatican.  Encijc.  Am. 

Da'TA-RY,  n.  A  high  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
who  affixes  the  datum  Roma:  to  the  pope's  bulls. 
2.  The  employment  of  a  datary. 

DATE,  k.  [Fr.  dale  ;  It.  and  Sp.  data ;  L.  datum,  given, 
from  do,  to  give;  Sans,  da,  datu.] 

1.  That  addition  to  a  writing  which  specifies  the 
year,  month,  and  day,  when  it  was  given  or  execu- 
ted. In  letters,  it  notes  the  time  when  they  are  writ- 
ten or  sent ;  in  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  and  other  pa- 
pers, it  specifies  the  time  of  execution,  and,  usually, 
the  time  from  which  they  are  to  take  effect  and  op- 
erate on  the  rights  of  person.  To  the  date  is  usually 
added  the  name  of  the  place  where  a  writing  is  exe- 
cuted, and  this  is  sometimes  included  in  the  term  date. 

2.  The  time  when  any  event  happened,  when  any 
thing  was  transacted,  or  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done ;  as,  the  date  of  a  battle  ;  the  date  of  Cesar's 
arrival  in  Britain. 

3.  End  ;  conclusion.     [  Unusual.  ] 

What  l'.me  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date.         Pope. 

4.  Duration  ;  continuance  ;  as,  ages  of  endless  date. 

Milton. 
DATE,  v.  t.  To  write  or  note  the  time  when  a  letter 
is  written,  or  a  writing  executed  ;  to  express,  in  an 
instrument,  the  year,  month,  and  day,  of  its  execu- 
tion, and,  usually,  the  place  ;  as,  to  date  a  letter,  a 
bond,  a  deed,  or  a  charter. 

2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of  an  event  or  transac- 
tion. Historians  date  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  at 
different  periods. 

3.  To  note  the  time  when  something  begins;  as, 
to  date  a  disease,  or  a  calamity,  from  a  certain  cause. 

DATE,  0.  i.    To  reckon. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  have  origin. 

The  Bataviau  republic  dates  from  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms.  E.  Everett. 

DATE,  n.  [Fr.  datte,  for  dacte ;  It.  dattero ;  Sp.  dalil ; 
L.  dactyhts;  Gr.  rWrnA-ij.] 

The  fruit  of  the  great  palm-tree,  or  date-tree,  the 
Phanix  dactylifera.  This  fruit  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  ar.  acorn,  composed  of  a  thin,  light,  glossy 
membrane,  somewhat  pellucid  and  yellowish,  con- 
taining a  soft,  pulpy  fruit,  firm  and  sweet,  esculent 
and  wholesome,  and  in  this  is  inclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATE'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  that  bears  dates  ;  the  great 
palm-tree. 

DAT'ED,  pp.  Having  the  time  of  writing  or  execu- 
tion specified  ;  having  the  time  of  happening  noted. 

DaTE'LESS.h.  Having  no  date;  having  no  fixed  term. 

DAT'ER,  n.     One  that  dates.  [Soak. 

DaT'ING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  time  of  writing,  or  of 
executing,  a  paper  or  instrument ;  noting  the  time  of 
happening,  or  originating. 

DA'TIVE,  a.  or  n.     [L.  datious,  from  do,  to  give.] 

In. grammar,  a.  term  applied  to  the  case  of  nouns 
which  usually  follows  verbs  that  express  giving,  or 
some  act  directed  to  an  object.  Thus,  datur  tibi,  it  is 
given  to  you  ;  missum  est  Hit,  it  was  sent  to  him  ;  fecit 
mihl,  h"  made,  or  did,  to,  or  for,  me;  loquebatur  Mis, 
he  spoKe  to  them.     It  also  follows  other  words  ex- 


DAU 

pressing  something  to  be  given  to  a  person,  or  for  his 
benefit ;  as,  utilis  nobis,  useful  to  you.  In  English, 
this  relation  is  expressed  by  to  or  for. 

Dative  executor  ;  in  laio,  one  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  probate  ;  an  administrator. 
DAT'O-LlTE,  j  n.  A  mineral,  occurring  in  small, 
DATH'O-LITE,  \  complex,  glassy  crystals,  usually 
colorless,  or  a  little  yellowish.  It  consists  of  silica, 
boracic  acid,  and  lime,  with  five  per  cent,  of  water. 
A  variety  presenting  botryoidal  or  mammillary  forms 
is  called  botrijolite.  Dana. 

DA'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Data.    [L.]  Something  given  or  ad- 
mitted.    [See  Data.] 
DA'TUM-LINE,  n.     In  civil  engineering,  the  horizon- 
tal or  base  line,  from  which  the  surface-points  are 
reckoned,  or  measured,  in  the  plan  of  a  railway,  &x. 
Gilbert. 
DA-TCRA  STRA-MO'NUUM,n*  The  thorn-apple, 

a  plant  yielding  seed  of  a  medicinal  quality. 
DA-TU'RI-NA,  \  n.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Datu- 
DA-TO'RI-A,     >      ra  stramonium,  now  supposed  to  be 
DA-Tu'RINE,   )      identical  with  Atropina. 
DAUB,  v.   L     [W.  dwbtam,  to  daub  ;  dwb,  mortar;  Ir. 
dobkaimli,  to  daub  ;  dtiib,  plaster  ;  allied   probably  to 
Fr.  dauber,  to  strike,  that  is,  to  throw  or  put  on,  and 
the  root  of  this  word  probably  occurs,  contracted,  in 
the  L.  induo.] 

1.  To  smear  with  soft,  adhesive  matter  ;  to  plaster; 
to  cover  with  mud,  slime,  or  other  soft  substance. 

She  took  for  liiiti  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime 
anil  with  pilch.  —  Ex.  ii. 


2.  To  paint  coarsely. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright 


™if£ 


3.  To  cover  with  something  gross  or  specious  ;  to 
disguise  with  an  artificial  covering. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  Ills  vie  willi  shmv  of  virtue.  Shak. 

4.  To  lay  or  put  on  without  taste ;  to  deck  awk- 
wardly or  ostentatiously,  or  to  load  with  affected 
finery. 

Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace.  Dryden. 

5.  To  flatter  grossly. 


DAUB,  t  i  To  practice  gross  flattery ;  to  play  the 
Hypocrite.  Skak. 

DAUB'£D,  (dawbd,)  pp.  Smeared  with  soft,  adhesive 
matter  ;  plastered  ;  painted  coarsely  ;  disguised  ;  load- 
ed with  ill-chosen  finery. 

DAUB'ER,  n.  One  who  daubs  ;  a  coarse  painter  ;  a 
low  and  gross  flatterer. 

DAUB'ER-Y,  )  7!.     A  daubing  ;  any  thing  artful. 

DAUB'RY,      j  Sliak. 

DAUB'ING,  ppr.  Plastering;  painting  coarsely  ;  dis- 
guising clumsily;  decking  ostentatiously  ;  flattering 


DAUB'ING,   n.     Plastering; 

'flattery. 
DAUB' V,  a.     Viscous;  glutinous;  slim) 


painting ;    gross 


dauktar ;  Russ.  dock  ;  Pers. 


Li  dochtar,  a  daugh- 


ter ;  also,  k_«^ii  docht,  daughter,  and  a  virgin  ;  also, 
strength,  power  ;  Sans,  dugida,  or  duhita.  The  latter 
words  coincide  with  the  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  be 
good  ;  dugotli,  strength,  grace,  L.  decus.  See  De- 
cency.] 

1.  The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman  ;  a  fe- 
male child  of  any  age. 

2.  A  daughter-in-law  ;  a  son's  wife.     Ruth  iii. 

3.  A  woman  ;  pi.  female  inhabitants. 

Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

4.  A  female  descendant ;  lineage  of  females. 
Luke  i. 

5.  The  female  penitent  of  a  confessor.         Shak. 
This  word  is  used,  in  Scripture,  for  the  inhabitants 

of  a  city  or  country,  male  and  female.    Is.  xvi.  2. 
Matt.  xxi.     Also,  a  term  of  affection  or  kindness. 
Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.  —  Matt,  ix. 
DAUGH'TER-Ll-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  a  daugh- 
ter. •  More. 
2.  Tile  conduct  becoming  a  daughter. 
DAUGH'TER-LY,  a.     Becoming  a  daughter  ;  dutiful. 
DAUK.     See  Dawk.                                      [Cavendish. 
DAUNT,  v.   r..  T  [In  Scot,  dant,  danton,  signify  to  sub- 
due.    In  Dan.  daaner,  Sw.  dana,  signifies  to  faint  or 
swoon.     Q.u.  L.  domito,  Fr.  dompter,  contracted.] 

To  repress  or  subdue  courage  ;  to  intimidate  ;  to 
dishearten  ;  to  check  by  fear  of  danger.  It  expresses 
less  than  fright  and  terrify. 

Some  presences  daunt  and  discourage  us.  GtanvtUe. 

DXUNT'ED,  pp.    Checked  by  fear;  intimidated. 
DXIJNT'ING,  ppr.  Repressing  courage  ;  intimidating  ; 
disheartening. 
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DAUNT'LESS,  a.  Bold  ;  fearless  ;  not  timid  ;  not  dis- 
couraged ;  as,  a  dauntless  lien.  ;  a  dauntless  spirit. 

DAUNT'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  bold,  fearless  manner. 

DS.UNT'LESS-NESS,  «.     i-'eaii       ,„■     .,,,,,,, v. 

DAU'PHIN,  71.  [Fr.  dauphin,  a  dolphin  ;  L.  dolphin, 
delpliinus;  Gr.  ntA0ii/;  It.  delfmo  ;  Sp.  delfm.] 

The  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown.  Since  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in 
1830,  the  title  has  been  discontinued.  P.  Cyc. 

DAU'PHIN-ESS,n.     The  wife  or  lady  of  the  dauphin. 

Da'VID-ISTS,  J  n.  pi.      The    followers    of 

DA'VID  GEOR'GI-ANS,  j  David  George  ;  a  sect  of 
quiet  mystics  in  the  Kith  century,  who  were  accused 
of  very  erroneous  sentiments. 

DA-Vi'NA,  71.  A  new  Vesuvian  mineral,  of  a  hexahe- 
dral  form  and  laminar  texture  ;  so  called  in  honor  of 
Sir  H.  Davy.  It  is  the  same  with  nepheline, 
which  see. 

DAVIT,  71.*  A  beam  used  on  board  of  ships,  as  a 
crane  to  hoist  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of 
the  bow,  without  injuring  the  sides  of  the  ship  ;  an 
operation  called  J;.Jnug  the  anchor. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  pieces  of  timber  or 
iron,  projecting  over  a  ship's  side  or  stern,  having 
tackle  to  raise  a  boat  by  ;  these  are  called  boat  davits. 
Totten. 

DAW, 71.  A  word  that  is  found  in  the  compound  names 
of  many  species  of  birds  ;  as,  the  jackdaw ;  the  blue 
daw  ;  the  purple  daw. 

DAW,  v.  i.     To  dawn.  [JVot  in  use.]   [See  Dawn.] 

DAWDLE,  v.i.     To  waste  time  ;  to  trifle.     [Obs.] 

DAWDLER,  77.     Atrifler.     [Obs.] 

DAW'ISH,  adv.    Like  a  daw. 

DAWK,  n.    A  hollow,  rupture,  or  incision  in  timber. 
Mozon, 


llt1L 


DAWK,  v.  t.     To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision. 
[/  know  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 

DAWN ,  71. 7".  [Sax.  dagian ;  G.  tagen ;  D.  daagen ;  Sw. 
dagos  t  from  the  root  of  day,  which  see.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  shoot,  as  rays  ;  hence,  to  open  or  expand, 
to  shine.  We  observe  in  this  word  the  n  of  the 
Saxon  infinitive  is  retained.] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  light  in  the  morning ;  to  grow 
light ;  as,  the  day  dawns  ;  the  morning  dawns. 

It  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week.  —  Matt. 

2.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand  ;  to  begin  to  show 
intellectual  light, or  knowledge;  as,  the  genius  of  the 
youth  begins  to  dawn. 

When  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope. 

3.  To  glimmer  obscurely.  Locke. 

4.  To  begin  to  open  or  appear.  Dryden. 
DAWN,  7i.    The  break  of  day  ;  the  first  appearance  of 

light  in  the  morning. 

They  arose  about  the  dawn  of  day.  —Josh.  vi. 
The  word  may  express  the  whole  time  from  the 
first  appearance  of  light  to  sunrise. 

2.  First  opening  or  expansion  ;  first  appearance  of 
intellectual  light  ;  as,  the  dawn  of  genius,  intellect, 
or  mental  powers. 

3.  Beginning;  rise;  first  appearance ;  a.s,the  dawn 
of  time.  Shak, 

4.  A  feeble  or  incipient  light ;  first  beams. 

These  tender  circunisi  mc  ^  diiiuse  a  dawn  of  serenity  over  the 
soul.  Pope. 

DAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Growing  light;  first  appear- 
ing luminous  ;  opening  ;  as,  the  dawning  day. 

2.  Opening ;  expanding  ;  beginning  to  show  intel- 
lectual light  ,  beginning. 
DAWN'ING,  71.    The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
morning. 

2.  The  first  opening  or  appearance  of  the  intellect- 
ual powers;  beginning;  as,  the  first  dawning  of  no- 
tions in  the  understanding.  Locke. 
Sax.    • 

W.dydk;  Ltu."dirs.     See  Dawn.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  its  axis,  in  which  its  surface  is  presented  to  the 
sun  ;  the  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when  it  is 
light ;  or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  ;  called  the  artificial  day. 

And  God  called  the  light  day.  —  Gen.  L 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  twenty-four  hours ;  called  the 
natural  day. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.  —  Gen.  i. 

In  this  sense,  the  day  may  commence  at  any  period 
of  the  revolution.  The  Babylonians  began  the  day 
at  sunrising;  the  Jews,  at  sunsetting;  the  F.gyp 
tians,  at  midnight,  as  do  several  nations  in  modern 


the  civil  day.    Thus  with  us  the  day  when  &  legal 
instrument  ;r  dated,  begins  and  ends  at  midnight. 

The  sidei  =±l  day,  is  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
makes  one  complete  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  is 
about  four  minutes  shorter  than  the  mean  soiar  day, 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

Ba-lovs. 
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3.  Light ;  sunshine. 

lid  us  u-;ill;  liourslly,  :is  in  die  (Jay.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

4.  Timespeciiied  ;  any  period  of time  distinguished 
from  other  time  ;  age ;  time  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a  person  or  tiling.  He  was  a  useful  man 
in  his  day. 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thoushalt  surely  die — Geo.  ii. 

In  this  sense,  the  plural  is  often  used  ;  as,  from  the 
days  of  the  judges  ;  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  In 
this  sense,  also,  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  life, 
or  earthly  existence. 

5.  The'  contest  of  a  dav  ;  battle  ;  or  day  of  combat. 
The  day  is  his  own.  He  won  the  day ;  that  is,  he 
gained  the  victory. 

6.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

If  my  debtors  do  nol  l;.'<p  llicir  day.  Dryden. 

7.  Time  of  commemorating  an  event ;  anniversary  ; 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  in  any  future  year.  We 
celebrate  the  day  of  our  Savior's  birth. 

Day  by  day  ;  daily  ;  every  day  ;  each  day  in  suc- 
cession ;  continually  ;  without  intermission  of  a  day 
Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

But  or  only  from  day  to  day;  without  certainty  of 
continuance  ;  temporarily.  Shak. 

To-day,  adi:  [Hax.  to-do- g.]  On  the  present  day  ; 
this  day  ;  or  at  the  present  time. 

Day  of  grace  ;  in  theology,  the  time  when  mercy 
is  offered  to  sinners. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden   not  your  hearts.  — 

Days  of  grace  ;  in  law,  are  days  granted  by  the 
court' for  delay,  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. Encyc. 

Three  days,  beyond  the  day  named  in  the  writ,  in 

which  the  person  mini >ed  mav  appearand  answer. 

Blackstone. 

Days  of  grace  ;  in  commerce,  a  customary  number 
of  days,  in  Great  Britain  and  America  three,  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  after 
it  becomes  due.  A  note  due  on  the  seventh  of  the 
month  is  payable  on  the  tenth. 

The  days  of  grace  are  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  Prance,  they  are  ten  ;  at  Naples,  eight ;  at 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp,  six ;  at  Ham- 
burg, twelve  ;  in  Spam,  fourteen  ;  in  Genoa,  thirty. 

Day  in  court,  is  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  parties 
in  a  suit. 

Days  in  bank;  in  England,  days  of  appearance  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Bench.  Days  in  court  are  gen- 
erally at  the  distance  of  about  a  week  from  each 
other,  and  have  reference  to  some  festival  of  the 
church.  On  some  one  of  these  days  in  bank,  all  orig- 
inal writs  must  be  made  returnable.         Blackstone. 

DaY'-BeAM,  n.     The  light  of  the  day.       Bowring. 

DaY'-BEP,  ii.    Abed  used  for  idleness,  indulgence,  or 

DAY'-BOOK,  n.    A  journal  of  accounts  ;  a  book  in 

which  are  recorded  the  debts  and  credits  or  accounts 

of  the  day. 
DaY'-BREaK,  n.    The  dawn  or  first  appearance  of 

light  in  the  morning. 
DaY'-€oAL,  n.    A  name  given  by  miners  to  the  upper 

stratum  of  coal.  Encyc. 

DaY'-DReAM,  ii.    A  vision  to  the  waking  senses. 

Mason. 
DaY'-FLOW-ER,  ii.    The  popular  name  of  a  genus 

of  plants,  the  Commelina.  Muhlenberg. 

DAY'-FL¥,   ii.    One  of  a  genus  of  insects  that  live 

one  day  only,  or  a  very  short  time,  called  Ephemera. 

The    species    are    numerous,  some    of  which    live 

scarcely  an  hour,  others  several  days.  Encyc. 

DaY'-FLY-ER,  n.    An  animal  that  flies  in  the  day- 

DAY'-LA-BOR,  ti.    Labor  hired  or  performed  by  the 


uay. 
DAY-LA' 


-La'BOR-ER,  ti.     One  who  works  by  the  day. 
DAY'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.     The    light    of  the  day  ;  the 
light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon  or 
of  a  lamp  or  candle. 
DAY'-L1L-Y,n.    The  same  with  asphodel.   Johnson. 
A  species  of  Hemerocallis.  Botany. 

DaY'LY,  a.     The  more  regular  orthography  of  Daily. 
DAY'-MAID,ti.     A  dairy  maid.  Shak. 

DAYS'MAN,  ti.     An  umpire  or  arbiter  ;  a  mediator. 

Neither  is  there  a  ny  daysman  betwixt  us.  —  Job  ix. 

DAY'-SPRING,  ii.  The  dawn  ;  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  or  first  appearance  of  light. 

Whereby  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.  —  Luke  I. 

DAY'-STAR,  n.     The  morning  star,  Lucifer,  Venus  ; 

the  star  which  precedes  the  morning  light.    Milton. 
DAY'-TIME,  m.    The  time  of  the  sun's  light  on  the 

earth  ;  opposed  to  night. 
DAY'-WeA-RI-£D,  (di'we-rid,)  a.    Wearied  with  the 

labor  of  the  day.  Sliak. 

Da  Y'-WOM-AN,  ti.    A  dairy  maid. 
DAY'-VVORK,  (-wurk,)  n.    Work   by  the  day  ;   da: 

DAY'S'-WORK,  ti.  The  work  of  one  day.  Among 
seamen,  the  account  or  reckoning  of  a  ship's  course 
for  twenty-four  hours,  from  noon  to  noon.     Encyc. 
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DAZE,  v.  t.     [Clu.  Sax.  duces,  dysi,  dysig,  Eng.  dizzy. 
See  Dazzle.] 

To  overpower  with  light ;  to  dim  or  blind  by  too 
strong  a  light,  or  to  render  the  sight  unsteady. 
[Not  now  used,  unless  in  poetry.]  Dryden. 

Da'/.IO,  ii.     Among  miners,  a  glittering  stone. 
DAZ'ZLE,  u.  i.    (In  Sax.  dwa-s  is  dull,  stupid,  foolish  ; 

dion'scini,  to  evllllguisll  ;    di/si  or  dtjog,  dizzy.] 

1.  To  overpower  with  light ;  to  hinder  distinct 
vision  by  intense  light ;  or  to  cause  to  shake  ;  to 
render  unsteady,  as  the  sight.  We  say,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  dazzles  the  eyes  or  the  sight. 

2.  To  strike  or  surprise  with  a  bright  or  intense 
light ;  to  dim  or  blind  by  a  glare  of  light,  or  by 
splendor,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense  ;  as,  to  be 
dazzled  by  resplendent  glory,  or  by  a  brilliant  ex- 
pression. 

DAZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  To  be  overpowered  by  light ;  to  shake 
or  be  unsteady  ;  to  waver,  as  the  sight. 


They  dance  in  I 


1  dazzle  wilb  surprise.  Dryden. 


strong  light. 

DAZ'ZLE-MENT,  n.  The" act  or  power  of  dazzling. 
[JVot  used.]  Donne. 

DAZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  unsteady  or  waver- 
ing, as  the  sight,  overpowering  by  a  strong  light ; 
striking  with  splendor. 

DAZ'ZLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  dazzling  manner. 

ItE,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moving  from,  separa- 
tion ;  as  in  debark,  decline,  decease,  deduct,  decamp. 
Hence,  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  in  derange. 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave,  de- 
spoil. It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  French 
des  and  L.  dis. 

The  Latin  phrase  de  jure  denotes  by  right ;  de 
fact.,  in  fact,  or  actually  existing. 

DEA'CON,  (dfi'kn,j  n.  [L.  diaconus,  from  Gr  <5ta- 
/.'ukos,  a  minister  or  servant ;  rim,  by,  and  kovcoi,  to 
serve  ;  Fr.  diacre  ;  Arm.  diagon  ;  It.  and  Sp.  diacono  ,• 
D.  diaken.] 

1.  A  person  in  the  lowest  degree  of  holy  orders. 
The  office  of  deacon  was  instituted  by  the  apostles, 
Acts  vi.,  and  seven  persons  were  chosen, at  first,  to 
serve  at  the  feasts  of  Christians,  and  distribute  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  office  of  the  dea- 
cons is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest ;  to  lay  the 
corporal  on  the  altar ;  to  receive  the  cup  from  the 
subdeacon,  and  present  it  to  the  person  officiating  ; 
to  incense  the  choir  ;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  subdeacon  ; 
a  'd  at  the  pontifical  mass,  to  put  the  miter  on  the 
bishop's  head.  Encyc. 

In  the  church  of  England,  the  office  of  deacons  is 
declared  to  be  to  assist  the  priest  in  administering 
the  holy  communion  ;  and  their  oilire  in  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  churches  is  to  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants.  In  the  latter,  they 
are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  church. 

2.  In  Scotland,  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  the 
master  of  an  incorporated  company. 

DeA'CON-ESS,  (de'kn-ess,)  n.  A  female  deacon  in 
the  primitive  church.  Encyc. 

Df.A'CON-RY,      j  ii.     The   office,  dignity,  or  minis- 

DeA'CON-SHIP,  ,      try  of  a  deacon  or  deaconess. 
Encyc. 

DEAD,  (ded,)  <z.t  [Sax.  dead,  probably  contracted  from 
deged;  D.  dood ;  G.  todt;  Sw.  dod;  Dan.  diid.  See 
Die.] 

1.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life  ;  that  state  of  a 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  the  organs  of 
motion  and  life  have  ceased  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  have  become  incapable  of  performing 
them,  or  of  being  restored  to  a  state  of  activity. 

The  men  lire  dead  who  sought  thy  life.  —  Ex.  iv. 
It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  before  the  cause  of 
death  ;  as,  dead  of  hunger,  or  of  a  fever. 

2.  Having  never  had  life,  or  having  been  deprived 
of  vital  action  before  birth  ;  as,  the  child  was  bom 

3.  Without  life  ;  inanimate.  [dead. 

All,  all  but  truth,  drops  oW-born  from  ttie  press.        Pope. 

4.  Without  vegetable  life  ;  as,  a  dead  tree. 

5.  Imitating  death;  deep  or  sound;  as,- a  dead 
sleep. 

6.  Perfectly  still  ;  motionless  as  death  ;  as,  a  dead 
calm  ;  a  dead  weight. 

7.  Empty  ;  vacant ;  not  enlivened  by  variety  ;  as, 
a  dead  void  space  ;  a  dead  plain.  Dryden. 

We  say,  also,  a  dead  level,  for  a  perfectly  level 
surface. 

8.  Unemployed  ;  useless  ;  unprofitable.  A  man's 
faculties  may  lie  dead,  or  his  goods  remain  dead  on 
his  hands.  So  dead  capital  or  stock  is  that  which 
produces  no  profit. 

9.  Dull  ;  inactive  ;  as,  a  dead  sale  of  commodities. 

10.  Dull;  gloomy;  still;  not  enlivened;  as,  a 
dead  winter  ;  a  dead  season.  Jlddison. 

11.  Still;  deep;  obscure;  as,  the  dead  darkness 
of  the  night. 

12.  Dull ;  not  lively  ;  not  resembling  life ;  as,  the 
dead  coloring  of  a  piece  ;  a  dead  eye. 
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13.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  as,  a  dead  sound.  Boyle. 

14.  Dull  ;  frigid  ;  lifeless  ;  cold  ;  not  animated  ; 
not  affecting;  used  of  prayer.  Addison. 

15.  Tasteless  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless;  used  of  liquors. 

16.  Uninhabited  ;  as,  dead  walls.  Mrbuthnot. 

17.  Dull  ;  without  natural  force  or  efficacy  ;  not 
lively  or  brisk  ;  as,  a  dead  fire. 

18.  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death  ;  void  of  grace ; 
lying  tinder  the  power  of  sin. 

19.  Impotent ;  unable  to  procreate.     iJ07ti.  iv. 

20.  Decayed  in  grace. 

Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.  —  Rev.  iii. 

21.  Not  proceeding  from  spiritual  life ;  not  pro- 
ducing good  works ;  as,  faith  without  works  is 
dead.     James  ii. 

22.  Proceeding  from  corrupt  nature,  not  from  spir- 
itual life  or  a  gracious  principle  ;  as,  dead  works. 
Heb.  ix.  14. 

23.  Perfect  or  complete;  as,  a  dead  level,  a  dead 
certainty  ;  so,  also,  a  dead  shot,  i.  e.,  a  perfect  or  un- 
erring marksman. 

24.  In  law,  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  ; 
deprived  of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of 
property  ;  as,  one  banished  or  becoming  a  monk  is 
civilly  dead.  Blackstone. 

Dead  language;  a  language  which  is  no  longer 
spoken  or  in  common  use  by  a  people,  and  known 
only  in  writings,  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Dead  rising,  or  rising  line ;  the  parts  of  a  ship's  floor 
or  bottom  throughout  her  length,  where  the  floor  tim- 
ber is  terminated  on  the  lower  futtock.    Mar.  Diet. 

Dead  set.     See  Set. 
DEAD,  (ded,)  ti.     The  dead  signifies  dead  men. 

Ye  shall  not  make  cuttings  for  the  dead.  —  Lev.  xbl. 

2.  The  state  of  the  dead  ;  or  death. 

This  may  be  understood  thus  —  he  is  risen  from 
among  the  dead. 

DEAD,  (ded,)  n.  The  time  when  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble stillness  or  gloom ;  depth,  as  the  midst  of  win- 
ter or  of  night.  The  dead  of  winter,  the  dead  of 
night,  are  familiar  expressions. 

DEAD,  (ded,)  v.  i.    To  lose  life  or  force.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 

DEAD,  (ded,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  life,  force,  or  vigor. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

DEAD-€5L'OR-ING,  (ded-kul'lur-ing,)  n.  In  paint- 
ing, the  first  layer  of  colors,  usually  some  shade  of 
gray,  on  which  are  superinduced  the  finishing  colors 
which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  picture.     Brown. 


DEAD'-DKUNK,  a.    So  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of 

helping  one's  self. 
DEAD'.EN,  (ded'n,)  v.  t.     [D.  dooden;  G.  tSdten.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  portion  of  vigor,  force,  or  sen- 
sation ;  to  abate  vigor  or  action  ;  as,  to  deaden,  the 
force  of  a  ball ;  to  deaden  the  natural  powers  or 
feelings. 

2.  To  blunt;  to  render  less  susceptible  of  feeling ; 
as,  to  deaden  the  senses. 

3.  To  retard  ;  to  lessen  velocity  or  motion  ;  as,  to 
deaden  the  motion  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  wind. 

4.  To  diminish  spirit ;  to  make  vapid  or  spiritless  ; 
as,  to  deaden  wine  or  beer. 

5.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy  ;  as,  to  deaden 
gilding  bv  a  coat  of  size. 

DEAD'£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  force  or  sensa- 
tion ;  made  vapid  ;  to  give  a  dead  appearance. 

DEAD'EN-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  force,  velocity,  or 
sensation. 

DEAD'-EYE,  (ded'I,)  n.  [dead-man's  eye.]  Among 
seamen,  a  round,  tlattish,  wooden  block,  encircled  by 
a  rope,  or  an  iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes, 
to  receive  the  laniard,  used  to  extend  the  shrouds 
ai.d  stays,  and  for  other  purposes. 

DEAD'-HEART-ED,  a.    Having  a  dull,  faint  heart. 
Hall. 

DEAD'-HEaRT-ED-NESS,  ii.    Pusillanimity. 

DEAD'-LET-TER,  n.  A  letter  which  lies  for  a  cer- 
tain period  uncalled  for  at  the  post-office,  and  is  then 
sent  to  the  general  post-office  to  be  opened. 

DEAD'-LIFT,  ii.  The  lifting  of  a  thing  at  the  ut- 
most disadvantage,  as  of  a  dead  body  ;  hence,  an 
extreme  exigency.  Hudibras. 

DEAD'-LIGHT,  (dedTite,)  ti.  A  strong  wooden  shut- 
ter, made  to  suit  a  cabin  window,  in  which  it  is  fixed, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

DEAD'LI-HOOD,  ti.    The  state  of  the  dead. 

Pearson. 

DEAD'LI-NESS,  (ded'h-ness,)  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing deadly. 

DEAD'LY,  (ded'ly,)  a.  That  may  occasion  death  ; 
mortal  ;  fatal ;  destructive ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or 
wound. 

2.  Mortal  ;  implacable  ;  aiming  to  kill  or  destroy  ; 
as,  a  deadly  enemy  ;  deadly  malice  ;  a  deadly  feud. 

DEAD'LY,  (ded'ly,)  ado.  In  a  manner  resembling 
death  ;  as,  deadly  pale  or  wan.  Shak. 

2.  Mortally. 

With  gro.ininu'..  of  :i  <:£<nlhi  w  I ded  man. — Eick.  xxi, 

3.  Implacably  ;  destructively. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT  —  MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustratinns. 
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.  very ;  extremely  ; 
Jirbuthnot. 
A    plant    of   the    genua 


4.  In  a  vulgar  or  ludicrous 

as,  a  deadly  cunning  man. 
DEAD'LY-eAIt-ROT 

Thapsia. 
DEAD'LV-NIGHT'SHSDE.   n.      A    poisonous  plant 

of  the  genus  Atropa.  the  belladona. 
DEAD'MaRCH,  ft.     A  piece  of  solemn  music,  played 

at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
DEAD'NESS,  (ded'ness,)  n.     Want  of  natural  life  or 

vital  power  in  an  animal  or  plant ;  as,  the  deaduess  of 

a  limb,  of  a  body,  or  of  a  tree. 

2.  Want  of  animation  ;  dullness;  languor;  as,  the 
deadliest;  of  the  eye. 

3.  Want  of  warmth  or  ardor  ;  coldness ;  frigidity  ; 
as,  the  deadliest  (if  Ih:'  affections. 

4.  Vapidness  :  want  of  spirit;  as,  the  deaduess  of 
liquors. 

5.  State  of  being  incapable  of  conception,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,     h  mi.  iv.  19. 

6.  Indifference  ;  mortification  of  tie  natural  de- 
sires: alienation  of  heart  from  temporal  pleasures; 
as,  deaduess  I"  the  world. 

DEAD'-NET-TLE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lamium, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Galeopsis. 

DEAD'-PLEDGE,h.  A  mortgage  or  pawning  of  things, 
or  tiling  pawned.  Bailey. 

DEAD'-REOK-ON-ING,  (ded'rek-ning,)  n.  In  navi- 
gation, the  judgment  or  estimation  of  the  place  of  a 
ship,  without  any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies ;  or  an  account  of  the  distance  she  has  run  by 
the  log,  and  of  the  course  steered  by  the  compass, 
and  this  rectified  by  due  allowances  for  drift,  let- 
way,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEAD'-STRUCK,a.  Confounded  ;  struck  with  horror. 

DEAD'-WA-TER,  ?!.  The  eddy  water  closing  in  with 
a  ship's  stem,  as  she  passes  through  the  water. 

DEAD'-WEIGHT,  (ded'wat,)  n.  A  heavy  or  oppres- 
sive burden. 

2.  A   name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  government,  on  account  of  half-pay 
and  pensions  to  retired  olliccrs  of  the  army  or  navy. 
Gilbert. 

DEAD'-WOOD,  n.  Blocks  of  timber  laid  on  the  keel 
of  a  ship. 'particularly  at  the  extremities. 

DEAD'WORKS,  n.  pi.  The  parts  of  a  ship  which  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  she  is  laden. 

DEAF,  (def  in  England,  more  commonly  deef  in  Amer- 
ica.) a.  [Sax.  deaf;  Ice.  dauf;  D.  doof;  G.  taub ; 
Dan.  diiv  ;  Sw.  dof;  D.  dooveu  ;  to  quench  or  stifle  ; 
Dan.  diver,  to  deafen  ;  coinciding  with  Ch.  NQtfl  to 
extinguish,  L.  stipo,  Fr.  rhmffer,  to  stuff.  Hence  we 
say,  thick  of  hearing.  The  true  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  deef  as  appears  from  the  poetry 
of  Chaucer,  who  uniformly  makes  it  rhyme  with 
leaf;  and  this  proof  is  confirmed  by  poetry  in  the 
works  of  Sir  W.  Temple.  Such  was  the  pronuncia- 
tion which  our  ancestors  brought  from  England. 
The  word  is  in  analogy  with  leaf,  sheaf,  and  the  long 
sound  of  the  vowels  naturally  precedes  the  semi-vowel 
f.  Def,  from  the  Danish  and  Swedish  pronuncia- 
tion, is  an  anomaly  in  English  of  a  singular  kind, 
there  being  not  another  word  like  it  in  the  language. 
See  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue."] 

1.  Not  perceiving  sounds  ;  not  receiving  impres- 
sions from  sonorous  bodies  through  the  air;  as,  a 
deaf  ear. 

2.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing;  having  organs 
which  do  not  perceive  sounds  ;  as,  a  deaf  man.  It  is 
followed  by  to  before  that  which  ought  to  be  heard  ; 
as,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  orator. 

Nor  hear  when  mortals  pray  : 

Are  blind  and  deaf  as  they.    '  Watts,  Ps.  135. 

3.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  not  listening;  not  regard- 
ing ;  not  moved,  persuaded,  or  convinced  ;  reject- 
ing;  as,  de af  to  reason  or  arguments.  Men  are  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  the  gospel. 

4.  Without  the  ability  or  will  to  regard  spiritual 
things  ;  unconcerned  ;  as,  hear,  ye  deaf.     Is.  xlii. 

5.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing  ;  deafened  ; 
as,  deaf  with  clamor. 

6.  Stifled  ;  imperfect :  obscurely  heard  ;  as,  a  deaf 
noise  or  murmur.  Di-yden. 

DEAF,  v.  t.,  to  deafen,  is  used  by  Dryden,  but  is  obso- 
lete, unless,  perhaps,  in  poetry. 

DEAF'SN,  (deef'n  or  def'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  deaf;  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to  impair  the  or- 
gans of  hearing,  so  as  to  render  them  unimpressible 
to  sounds. 

2.  To  stun  ;  to  render  incapable  of  perceiving 
sounds  distinctly  ;  as,  deafened  with  clamor  or  tu- 
mult. 

3.  In  architecture,  to  deafen  a  floor,  is  to  render  it 
impervious  to  sound,  by  filling  the  space  beneath  it 
with  mortar  and  other  substances.  Owilt. 

DEAF'£N-£D,  (deefnd  or  def'nd,)  pp.     Made  deaf; 


sounds  ;  obscurely  heard. 
(EAF'NESS,  (deefness  <n 
of  perceiving  sounds  ;  the 
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prevents  the  impressions  which  constitute  hearing  ; 

as,  the  deafness  of  the  ears  ;  hence,  applied  to  persons, 

want  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
2.  Unwillingness  to  hear  and  regard  ;   voluntary 

rejection  of  what  is  addressed  to  the  ear  and  to  the 

understanding.  King  Charles. 

DEAF'-MOTE,  rt.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person.  Gallaiidct. 
DEAL,  v.  t.  i  prct.  and  pp.  Dealt,  (delt.)    [Sax.  dtelan, 

bediElan,   gcdu-lnn  ;    (loth,  dailijan;    Sw.  dcla ;    Dan. 

deeler ;  G.  thcil.cn  ;  D.  declen  ;  bcdcelen  ;  Russ.  deliju  ; 

W.  dydoli,  to  separate  ;    dy  and   tawl,  separation,  a 

throwing  off,  tandu,  to  throw  off,  to  separate  ;  Ir.  and 

Gael,  dailim,  to  give  ;  dail,  a  part,  Eng.  dole ;  Heb.  and 

Ch.  b~i3  to  separate  or  divide  ;  Ar.  jAj  badala,  to 

exchange,  or  give   in  exchange;    ^.-Xj  badhala,  to 

give,  to  yield.  (Q.u.  W.  goioli,  to  endow.)  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Shemitic 
word  and  the  Sax.  and  Dutch,  bedirtan,  bedcelen. 
The  Welsh  tawlu  gives  the  true  original  sense.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  part  ;  to  separate  ;  hence,  to  di- 
vide in  portions  ;  to  distribute  ;  often  followed  by  out. 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry.  —  Is.  Ivtii. 

And  Rome  deals  out  her  M'-smii^  unl  h< t  £u!d.         Ticket. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  throw  about ;  as,  to  deal  out 
feathered  deaths.  Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  out  in  succession  ;  to  give  one  after 
another ;  as,  to  deal  out  blows,  to  deal  out  cards,  to 
deal  out  curses. 

DEAL,  v.  i.    To  traffic  ;  to  trade ;  to  negotiate. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.  South. 

2.  To  act  between  man  and  man  ;  to  intervene  ; 
to  transact  or  negotiate  between  men. 

He  that  deals  between  man  and  man,  rajseth  his  own  credit 

3.  To  behave  well  or  ill ;  to  act ;  to  conduct  one's 
self  in  relation  to  others. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  nor  lie.  —  Lev.  six. 

4.  To  distribute  cards. 

To  deal  by  ;  to  treat,  either  well  or  ill ;  as,  to  deal 
well  by  domestics. 

Such  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

To  deal  in  ;  to  have  to  do  with  ;  to  be  engaged  in  ; 
to  practice.  They  deal  in  political  matters ;  they  deal 
in  low  humor. 

2.  To  trade  in  ;  as,  to  deal  in  silks,  or  in  cutlery. 

To  deal  with  ;  to  treat  in  anv  manner  ;  to  use  well 
or  ill. 

Now  will  we  lira!  Wurv  irWi  it — Gen.  xix. 

Return—  anil  I  will  deal  well  with  thee. — Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  treat  with,  by  way  of  op- 
position, check,  or  correction ;  as,  he  has  turbulent 
passions  to  deal  with. 

3.  To  treat  with,  by  way  of  discipline,  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs ;  to  admonish. 

DEAL,  n.  [Sax.  diel,  dal,  gedal ;  Ir.  dal ;  D.  deel ;  G. 
theil ;  Dan.  deel ;  Sw.rW;  Russ.  dolia.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Literally,  a  division  ;  a  part  or  portion  ;  hence, 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  extent;  as,  a  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  ;  a  ileal  of  cold  ;  a  deal  of  space. 
Formerly  it  was  limited  by  some;  as,  some  deal;  but 
this  is  now  obsolete  or  vulgar.  In  general,  we  now 
qualify  the  word  with  great ;  as,  a  great  deal  of  labor  ; 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  ;  a  'great  deal  of  land. 
In  the  phrases,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  or  worse,  the 
words  ureal  deal  serve  as  modifiers  of  the  sense  of 
better  and  worse.  The  true  construction  is,  it  is,  by 
a  great  deal,  better;  it  is  better  by  a  great  deal,  that 
is,  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 

2.  The  division  or  distribution  of  cards;  the  art  or 
practice  of  dealing  cards. 

The  deal,  the  shuffie,  and  the  cut.  Swift. 

3.  The  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made  by  saw- 
ing ;  a  pine  board  or  plank  ;  a  sense  much  more  used 
in  En  island  than  in  the  United  States. 

DE-AL"BaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  dealbo  ;  de  and  albus,  white.] 
To  whiten.     [Little  used.] 

DE-AL-Ba'TION,  7!.     The  act  of  bleaching;  a  whit- 

Df.AL'.ED,  pp.    Divided  ;  thrown  out.  [ening. 

DeAL'ER,  n.  One  who  deals  ;  one  who  has  to  do 
with  any  thing,  or  has  concern  with  ;  as,  a  dealer  in 
wit  and  learning.  Swift. 

2.  A  trader ;  a  trafficker ;  a  shopkeeper  ;  a  broker ; 
a  merchant  ;  a  word  of  rery  cjteiisirc  use  ;  as,  a  dealer 
in  dry  goods  ;  a  dealer  in  hardware  ;  a  dealer  in 
stocks;  a  dealer  in  leather;  a  dealer  in  lumber;  a 
dealer  in  linens  or  woolens  ;  a  small  dealer  in  groce- 
ries ;  a  monev-dealcr. 

3.  One  wlk,  distributes  cards  to  the  players. 
DeAL'ING,  ppr.      Dividing;   distributing;   throwing 

2.  Trading  ;  trafficking  ;  negotiating.  [out. 

_  3.  Treating  ;  behaving. 

DeAL'ING,  71.  Practice;  action;  conduct;  behavior; 
as,  observe  the  dealings  of  the  men  who  administer 
the  government.  But  it  is  now  more  generally  used 
of  the  actions  of  men  in  private  life. 

DEALT,  (delt,)  prct.  and  pp.  Scattered ;  given  in  suc- 
cession ;  traded  ;  conducted 
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2.  Conduct  in  relation  to  others ;  treatment ;  as, 
the  dealings  of  a  father  with  his  children.  God's 
dealings  with  men  are  the  dispensations  of  his  prov- 
idence or  moral  government. 

3.  Intercourse  i» buying  and  selling  ;  traffic  ;  busi- 
ness ;  negotiation.  American  merchants  have  ex 
tensive  dealings  with  the  merchants  of  Liverpool. 

4.  Intercourse  of  business  or  friendship  ;  concern. 
The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  —  John  iv. 

DE-AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  eleambulo.] 
To  walk  abroad.     [JVot  used.] 

DE-AM-BU-La'TION,  n.    The  act  of  walking  abroad. 
Elyot. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  walks. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  ti.     A  place  to  walk  in. 

DEAN,  n.  [Fr.  doyen,  the  eldest  of  a  corporation  ;  Arm. 
dean  ;  Sp.  dean,  decano ;  Port,  deam,  decano ;  It.  deca- 
Tio, •  from  L.  decanus,  the  leader  of  a  file  ten  deep,  the 
head  of  a  college,  from  decern,  Gr.  rkira,  W.  deg,  ten  ; 
so  named  because  originally  fie  was  set  over  ten  can- 
ons or  prebendaries.     Ayliffe.] 

1.  In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  the  head  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  the  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese.  Ancient  deans 
are  elected  by  the  chapter  in  virtue  of  a  conge  d'elire 
from  the  king  and  letters  missive  of  recommendation  ; 
but  in  the  chapters  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
spoils  of  dissolved  monasteries,  the  deanery  is  dona- 
tive, and  the  installation  merely  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  in  each  college  of  the  universities  in 
England.  Warton. 

3.  In  the  United  State*,  a  registrar  of  the  faculiy  in 
some  colleges,  and  especially  in  medica!  institutions. 

Rural  dean,  or  arch-presbyter,  had  originally  juris- 
diction over  ten  churches  ;  but  afterv  ard  he  became 
only  the  bishop's  substitute,  with  nn  absolute  judicial 
power  in  himself,  but  the  ordering  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  within  his  deanery,  by  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  or  archdeacon.  Gilbert. 

Dean  of  a  monastery ;  a  supeiior  established  under 
the  abbot,  to  ease  him  in  taki'g  care  of  ten  monks. 
Hence  his  name.  Encyc. 

Dean  and  chapter,  are  the  bishop's  council,  to  aid 
him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  Encyc. 

DEAN'ER-Y,  ti.     The  office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean. 
Clarendon.     Swift. 

2.  The  house  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each   archdeaconry  is  divided    into   rural   deaneries,  and   each 
deanery  is  divided  into  parishes.  Biackstone. 

DEAN'SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  dean. 

DEAR,  a.  [Sax.  dear  ;  G.  theuer,  dear,  rare  ;  theure  or 
theurung,  dearness,  scarcity,  dearth  ;  D.  duur,  dear  ; 
duurte,  dearth  ;  Sw.  dyr,  dear ;  dijrhet,  dearth  ;  Dan. 
dyre,  dyrtid,  id.  It  seems  that  the  primary  sense  is, 
scarce,  rare,  or  close,  narrow ;  this  is  obvious  from 
dearth.  So  in  L.  earns,  caritas.  Class  Dr,  No.  7,  8, 
19,  and  Class  Sr,  No.  4,  34,  47.] 

1.  Scarce  ;  not  plentiful ;  as,  a  dear  year.     [  Obs.] 

Sliak. 

2.  Bearing  a  high  price  in  comparison  of  the  usual 
price;  more  costly  than  usual ;  of  a  higher  price  than 
the  customary  one.  Wheat  is  dear  at  a  dollar  a  bush- 
el, when  the  usual  price  is  seventy-five  cents.  This 
sense  results  from  the  former,  as  dearness  is  the  effect 
of  scarcity  and  demand. 

3.  Of  a  high  value  in  estimation  ;  greatly  valued  ; 
beloved ;  precious. 

And  Uie  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

Be  ye  folfmvrs  >t  tied,  ;n  dear  children.  —  Eph.  v. 

DEAR,  a.  [Sax.  derian,  to  hurt;  Scot,  dere  or  deir,  to 
annoy,  and  dere,  to  fear.] 

Hurtful ;  grievous  ;  hateful.     [06s.]  Shak. 

DEAR,  v.  t.    To  make  dear.     [JVer.  used.]      Shclton. 

DEAR,  7t.  A  darling;  a  word  denoting  tender  affec- 
tion or  endearment  ;  as,  my  dear. 

DEAR'BORN,  n.     A  liuht  four-wheel  carriage. 

DEAR'-BOUGHT,  (-baut,)  a.  [See  Bouoht.]  Pur- 
chased at  a  high  price  ;  as,  dear-bought  experience  ; 
dear-lmuisht   blessings. 

DEAR'EST,  a.  super!.  Bearing  the  highest  price  ;  of 
tile  greatest  value. 

DEAR'EST,  n.   Darling  ;  a  term  denoting  the  tenderest 

DeAR'LING.     See  Darling.  [affection. 

DEAR'-LOV-£D,  (-luvd,)  a.     Greatly  beloved.  Shak. 

DeAR'LY,  ado.    At  a  high  price;  as,  he  pays  dewly 
for  his  rashness. 
_  2.  With  great  fondness  ;  as,  we  love  our  children 

DeARN,  a.     [Sax.  dcorn.]         [dearly  ;  dearly  beloved. 
Lonely  ;  solitary  ;  melancholy.     [06s.]        Shak. 

DeAR'NESS,  7i.  Scarcity  ;  high  price,  or  a  higher 
price  than  the  customary  one  ;  as,  the  dearness  of 
corn. 

2.  Fondness  ;  nearness  to  the  heart  or  affections ; 
great  value  in  estimation  ;  precioiisness;  tender  love  ; 
as,  the  dearness  of  friendship. 

DEARN'LY,   adv.     Secretly;    privafely ;    mournfully. 


[Obs.]     [See  Dernly.] 
HEARTH,  (derth,)  n.     [I 


DEARTH,  (derth,)  n.     [See  Dear.]     Scarcity;  as,  a 
dearth  of  corn. 
2.  Want ;  need  ;  famine.  Shale. 
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3.  Barrenness  ;  sterility  ;  as,  a  dearth  of  plot. 

Dryden. 
DE-AR-TIC'U-LATE,  v.  t.    To  disjoint.     Wot  used.] 
DEATH,  (deth,)  n.t  [Sax.  death  ;  D.  dood  ;  G.  tod  ;  Sw. 
dbd;  Dan.  dbd.     See  Die  and  Dead.] 

1.  That  state  of  a  being,  animal  or  vegetable,  but 
more  particularly  of  an  animal,  in  which  there  is  to- 
tal and  permanent  cessation  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
when  the  organs  have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but 
have  lost  the  susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  Thus 
the  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  an  an- 
imal may  not  be  death  ;  for  during  hybernation,  some 
animals  become  entirely  torpid,  and  some  animals 
and  vegetables  may  be  subjected  to  a  fixed  state  by 
frost,  but  being  capable  of  revived  activity,  they  are 
not  dead. 

2.  The  state  of  the  dead  ;  as,  the  gates  of  death. 

3.  The  manner  of  dying.  [Job  xxxviii. 

Thou  shall  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  m.dst  of 

the  seas.  —  Exek.  xxviii. 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  —  Num.  xxiii. 

4.  The  image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skele- 
ton ;  as,  a  death's  head.  Shak. 

5.  Murder  ;  as,  a  man  of  death.  Bacon. 

6.  Cause  of  death.    We  say,  he  caught  his  death. 
O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  aVat/i  in  the  pot.  —  2  Kings  iv. 

7.  Destroyer  or  agent  of  death  ;  as,  he  will  be  the 
death  of  his  poor  father. 

8.  In  poetry,  the  means  or  instrument  nf  death;  as, 
an  arrow  is  called  the  feathered  death;  a  ball,  a  lead- 
en death. 

Deaths  invisible  come  winged  with  fire.  Dryden. 

9.  In  theology,  perpetual  separatum  from  God,  and 
eternal  torments  ;  called  the  second  death.      Rev.  ii. 

10.  Separation  or  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God  ; 
a  being  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  destitute  of 
grace  or  divine  life  ;  called  spiritual  death. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  deaOi  to   life,  because  we 

love  the  brethren.  — 1  John  iii.    Lukei. 

Civil  death,  is  the  separation  of  a  man  from  civil 

society,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  ;  as  by 

banishment,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  entering  into  a 

monastery,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DEATH'-BED,  (deth'bed,)  n.    The  bed  on  which  a 

person  dies  or  is  confined  in  his  last  sickness. 
DEATH'-BOD-ING,  a.     Portending  death.         Shak. 
DEATH'-DART-ING,  a.     Darting  or  inflicting  death. 

Slmk. 
DEATH'-DO-ING,  a.     Inflicting  death. 
DEATH'-DOOM-£D,  a.    Doomed  to  death.   Coleridge. 
DEATH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  slaughter ;   murderous  ;  de- 
structive 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deadiful  scene.  Pope. 


DEATH'LE 

destruction,  or  extinction  ;  as,  deathless  beings;  death- 
less fame. 

DEATH'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  death  ;  gloomy  ;  still  ; 
calm;   quiet;    peaceful;    motionless;    like   death  in 
horror  or  in  stillness  ;  as,  deathlike  slumbers. 
2.  Resembling  death  ;  eadaverous. 

DEATH'-RAT-TLE,  (deth'rat-tl,)  n.  A  rattling  in 
the  throat  of  a  dying  person. 

DEATH'-SHAD-OW-£D,  a.  Surrounded  by  the  shades 
of  death.  More. 

DEATH'-STiifiKE,  •>.     Th-  -troko  of  death 

DEATH'S'-DcOR,  (deths'dor,)  n.  A  near  approach 
to  death  ;  the  gates  of  death.  Tat/lor. 

DEATH'S'-MAN,  n.     An  executioner ;  a  hangman. 
Shalt. 

DEATH'-TO-KEN,  n.  That  which  indicates  approach- 
ing death.  Shak. 

DEATH'WARD,  adv.    Toward  death.    Beaum.  and  Fl. 

DEATH'-WATCH,  n*  A  small  kind  of  beetle,  whose 
ticking,  which  is  really  the  call  of  the  male  for  its 
mate,  has  been  weakly  supposed,  by  superstitious  and 
ignorant  people,  to  prognosticate  death.  Gay. 

DE-AU'UATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deauro.] 
To  gild.     [Little  used.] 

DE-AU'RATE,  a.     Gilded. 

DE-BAC'CHaTE,  ?..  i.    To  rave  and  bluster,  as  a  bac- 

DE  BAC-GIlA'TION,  n.     A  raving.  [chanal. 

DEBACLE,  (de-bak'l,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  forth.  Buckland. 

A  violent  rush  of  waters,  having  so  great  force  as 
to  have  conveyed  the  fragments  of  rocks,  and  the  re- 
mains of  animals  and  vegetables,  to  a  distance  from 
their  native  localities.  Ed.  Encyc. 

DE-BAR',  v.  t.  [de  and  bar.]  To  cut  off  from  en- 
trance ;  to  preclude  ;  to  hiiitl-r  from  approach,  entry, 
or  enjoyment ;  to  snut  out  or  exclude  ;  as,  we  are  not 
dclmrred  from  any  rational  enjoyment  ;  religion  de- 
bars us  from  no  real  pleasure. 

DE-BARK',  v.  t.  [Fr.  debarqucr  ;  de  and  barque,  a  boat 
or  vessel.] 

To  land  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  remove  from  on 
board  any  water-craft  and  place  on  land  ;  to  disem- 
bark ;  as,  to  debark  artillery.  [It  is  less  used,  es- 
pecially in  a  transitive  sense,  than  Disembark.] 

DE-BAR'K',  v.  i.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat  and  pass  to 
the  land  ;  as,  the  troops  debarked  at  four  o'clock. 
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DE-BiRK-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  disembarking. 

DE-BARK'£D,  (de-barkt',)  pp.  Removed  to  land  from 
on  board  a  ship  or  boat. 

DE-BARK'ING,  ppr.  Removing  from  a  ship  to  the 
land  ;  going  from  on  board  a  vessel. 

DE-BAR'R£D,  (de-bard',)  pp.  [from  debar.]  Hindered 
from  approach,  entrance,  or  possession. 

DE-BAR'RING,  ppr.  Preventing  from  approach,  en- 
trance, or  enjoyment. 

DE-BAR'RING,  n.     Hinderance  from  approach. 

DE-BASE',  v.  t.t  [de  and  base.]  To  reduce  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  state  in  quality  or  respectability. 
The  drunkard  debuses  himself  and  his  character.  In- 
temperance and  debauchery  debase  men  almost  to  a 
level  with  beasts. 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  quality,  purity,  or  value  ; 
to  adulterate  ;  as,  to  debase  gold  or  silver  by  alloy. 

3.  To  lower  or  degrade  ;  to  make  mean  or  despica- 
ble. Religion  should  not  be  debased  by  frivolous  dis- 
putes. Vicious  habits  debase  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
character. 

4.  To  sink  in  purity  or  elegance  ;  to  vitiate  by 
meanness ;  as,  to  debase  style  by  the  use  of  vulgar 
words. 

DE-BaS'.ED,  (de-baste',)  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  in  esti- 
mated value  ;  lowered  in  estimation  ;  reduced  in 
purity,  fineness,  quality,  or  value  ;  adulterated;  de- 
graded ;  rendered  mean. 

DE-BASE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  debasing;  degrada- 
tion ;  reduction  of  purity,  fineness,  quality,  or  value  ; 
adulteration  ;  a  state  of  being  debased  ;  as,  debase- 
ment of  character,  of  our  faculties,  of  the  coin,  of 
style,  &c. 

DE-BaS'ER,  n.  One  who  debases  or  lowers  in  esti- 
mation or  in  value  ;  one  who  degrades  or  renders 
mean  ;  that  which  debases. 

DE-BaS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reducing  in  estimation  or 
worth  ;  adulterating  ;  reducing  in  purity  or  elegance  ; 
degrading  ;  rendering  mean. 

2.  a.  Lowering  ;  tending  to  debase  or  degrade ; 
as,  debasing  vices. 

DE-HAS'ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  debase. 

DE-BAT' A-BLE,  a.  [See  Debate.]  That  may  be 
debated  ;  disputable  ;  subject  to  controversy  or  con- 
tention ;  as,  a  debatable  question. 

DE-BATE',  n.  [Fr.dehat;  Sp.  debate;  Port,  id.;  de 
and  battre,  to  beat] 

1.  Contention  in  words  or  arguments  ;  discussion 
for  elucidating  truth  ;  strife  in  argument  or  reasoning, 
between  persons  of  different  opinions,  each  endeav- 
oring to  prove  his  own  opinion  right,  and  that  of  his 
opposer  wrong  ;  dispute  ;  controversy  j  as,  the  de- 
bates in  parliament  or  in  congress. 

2.  Strife  ;  contention 

Behold,  ye  fist  for  strife  and  debate.  —Is.  Iviii. 

3.  The  power  of  being  disputed  ;  as,  this  question 
is  settled  beyond  debate  ;  tile  story  is  true  beyond  de- 
bate. 

4.  Debate  or  debates ;  the  published  report  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  measure  ;  as,  the  debates  in 
the  convention  are  printed. 

DE-BATE',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  debattre;  Sp.  debatir ;  Port.de- 
bater.     See  Beat  and  Abate.] 

To  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments;  to  strive 
to  maintain  a  cause  by  reasoning  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  argue  ;  to  contest,  as  opposing  parties;  as, 
the  question  was  debated  till  a  late  hour. 

Debate  thy  canse-with  thy  neighbor  himself.  —  Prov.  xxv. 
DE-BATE',  v.  i.     To  debate  on  or  in  ;  to  deliberate  ;  to 
discuss  or  examine  different  arguments  in  the  mind. 
Shak. 
2.  To  dispute.  Taller. 

3._To  engage  in  combat.     [Not  in  use.] 
DE-BaT'F.D,  pp.  or  a.     Disputed  ;  argued  ;  discussed. 
DE-BATE'FUL,  a.     Of  things,   contested  ;    occasion- 
ing contention.  Spenser. 
2.  Of  persons,  quarrelsome  ;   contentious.      [Little 

DE-BATE'FUL-LY,  adv     With  contention. 

Sherwood. 

DE-BATE'MENT,n.  Controversy;  deliberation.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Shak. 

DE-BaT'ER,  t».  One  who  debates;  a  disputant;  a 
controvertist. 

DE-BaT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Disputing;  discussing  ;  con- 
tending lit-  arguments. 

DE-BST'ING-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  debate. 

DE-BAT'ING-SO-CI'E-TY,  ?i,  A  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  improvement  in  extemporaneous 
speaking. 

DEBAUCH',  v.t.  [Fr.  debaucher;  Arm.  dibaucha.  This 
is  said  by  Lunier  to  be  compounded  of  de  and  an  old 
French  word,  signifying  a  simp,  (bauche,)  and  that 
its  primary  sense  is  to  draw  or  entice  one  from  his 
shop  or  work  ;  and  in  this  st  nse  it  is  still  used. 
Hence,  cmbaucher  is  to  help  a  journeyman  to  employ- 
ment, and  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  The  general  sense, 
then,  of  debauch,  in  English,  is  to  lead  astray,  like 
seduce.] 

1.  To  corrupt  or  vitiate  ;  as,  to  debauch  a  prince  or 
youth  ;  to  debauch  good  principles. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  lewdness  ;  as,  to  debauch  a 
woman. 
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3.  To  seduce  from  duty  uT  allegiance  ;  as,  to  de- 
bauch an  army. 

DE-BAUCH',  n.     [Fr.  debauche ;  Arm.  dibauch.] 

Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  intemperance  ; 
drunkenness  ;  gluttony  ;  lewdness. 

DE-BAUCH'£D,  (de-baucht',)  pp.  or  a.  Corrupted; 
vitiated    in  morals  or  purity  of  character. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  profligate  manner. 
Cowley. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-NESS,  n.    Intemperance.  Bp.  Hall. 

DEB-AU-CHEE',  (deb-o-shee',)  n.  A  man  given  to 
intemperance  or  bacchanalian  excesses.  But,  chiefly, 
a  man  habitually  lewd. 

DE-BAUCH'ER,  n.  One  who  debauches  or  corrupts 
others  ;  a  seducer  to  lewdness,  or  to  any  dereliction 
of  duty. 

DE-BAUCH'ER-Y,  n.     Excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  gluttony;  intemperance.     But,  chiefly,  habit- 
ual lewdness  ;  excessive  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust. 
2.  Corruption  of  fidelity  ;  seduction  from  duty  or 
allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Pans  will  endeavor  to  complete  the  debauchery 
of  the  army.  Burke. 

DE-BAUCH'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  debauching  or 
corrupting  ;  the  act  of  seducing  from  virtue  or  duty. 
DE-BEL'LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  debello.]  [Taulor. 

"  ■      led.]  Bacon. 

The  act  of  conquering  or  sub- 
duing. [Not  used.]  More. 
DE  BE'jYE  ES'SE,  [L.]  Well  being,  or  condition- 
al allowance.  In  law,  to  take  an  order  or  testimony 
de  bene  esse,  is,  to  take  or  allow  it  for  the  present,  but 
subject  to  be  suppressed  or  disallowed  on  a  further 
or  full  examination.  Cowel. 
DE-EENT'URE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  debco,  to  owe.  Class 
Db.] 

1.  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt ;  a  writing  or 
certificate  signed  by  a  public  officer,  as  evidence  nfa 
deft  due  to  some  person.  This  paper,  given  by  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  entitles  a  merchant,  exporting 
goods,  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty,  or  a  drawback  of 
duties.  When  issued  by  a  treasurer,  it  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  sum  of  money  from  the  state. 

2.  In  the  customs,  a  certificate  of  drawback  ;  a 
writing  which  states  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  sum  from  the  government,  on  the  exportation 
of  specified  goods,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  paid. 

DE-BENT'UR-£D,  a.  Dcbentured  goods  are  those  for 
which  a  debenture  has  been  given,  as  being  entitled 
to  drawback. 

DEB'ILE,  a.  [L.  debilis;  Fr.  debile;  It.  debile;  Sp.  de- 
bit.    See  Class  Db,  No.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  15,  47,  51.] 

Relaxed  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  languid  ;  faint ;  without 
strength.  S/utk. 

DE-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  debilito,  from  debilis.] 

To  weaken  ;  to  impair  the  strengtli  of;  to  enfee- 
ble ;  to  make  faint  or  languid.  Intemperance  debili- 
tates the  organs  of  digestion.  Excessive  indulgence 
debilitates  the  system. 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TLD,  pp.  or  a.    Weakened  ;  enfeebled  ; 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TING,  ppr.     Weakening;   enfeebling; 

impairing  strength. 
DE-BIL'I-TA-TING,  a.  Tending  or  adapted  to  weaken. 
DE-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  weakening;  re- 
laxation. 
DE-BIL'I-TY,  Tt.t  [L.  dcbilitas,  from  debilis.] 

Relaxation  of  the  solids;  weakness;  feebleness; 
languor  of  body;   faintness  ;    imbecility;    as,  mor- 
induce   debility.      [It  may  be  applied   to 


tin    mi nd, 


this  is  less  , 


[It  may 


DEB'IT,  n.  [L.  debitum,  from  debeo,  to  owe,  Fr.  de- 
voir, Sp.  deber,  It.  dovere.  (See  Duty.)  The  sense  is 
probably  to  press  or  bind  ;  Gr.  titto.] 

Debt.    It  is  usually  written  Debt.  But  it  19  used  in 
mercantile  language  ;  as,  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 

DEB'IT,  v.  t.  To  charge  with  debt ;  as,  to  debit  a  pur- 
chaser the  amount  of  goods  sold. 

2.  To  enter  an  account  on  the  debtor  side  of  a 
book  ;  as,  to  debit  the  sum  or  amount  of  goods  sold. 
DEB'IT-ED,  pp.    Charged  in  debt;   made  debtor  on 
account. 
2.  Charged  to  one's  debt,  as  money  or  goods. 
DEB'IT-ING,  ppr.     Making  debtor  on  account,  as  a 
person. 
2.  Charging  to  the  debt  of  a  person,  as  goods. 
DEB'IT-OR,  it.     A  debtor.  Shak. 

DE-BI-TU-MIN-I-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  depriving 

of  bitumen. 
DE-BI-Tu'MIN-IZE,  v.  t    To  deprive  of  bitumen. 

Lnjcll. 
DE-BI-TO'MIN-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Deprived  of  bitu- 

DEB-6-NAIR',  a.     [Fr.]     Civil ;  gentle  •  complaisant , 

elegant.  Milton. 

DEB-O-NAIR'LY,  adv.  In  a  meek  and  gentle  manner. 
DEB-O-NaIR'NESS,  n.  Gentleness ;  meekness  ;  kind- 


[Fr.  deboucher;  de  t 


iE-BOUCH',  (de-boos 
bonche,  mouth.] 

To  issue  or  march  out  of  a  confined  place,  or  from 
defiles,  as  troops. 
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DE-BRtS',  (lia-bree',)  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  ruins  or  frag- 
ments. In  gcolaay,  musses  of  ruck  and  other  sub- 
stances detached  from  the  summit  and  sides  of  a 
mountain,  anil  piled  uu  below.  Brande. 

DEIST,  (dot,)  n.  [L.  debitum,  contracted  ;  Fr.  date ;  Sp. 
and  It.  debito.    See  Derit.] 

1.  Tliat  which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  that  which  one 
person  is  hound  to  pay  or  perform  to  another;  as,  tile 
debts  of  a  bankrupt ,  the  debts  of  a  nobleman.  It  is 
a  common  misfortune  or  vice  to  be  in  debt. 

When  you   ruu  in  debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  Franklin. 

2.  That  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
your  son,  my  lord,  lias  paid  a  soldier's  debt.  Shah. 

Hence  death  is  called  the  debt  of  nature. 

3.  In  law,  an  action  to  recover  a  debt.  This  is  a 
customary  ellipsis.  Me  brought  debt,  instead  of  an 
action  of  debt. 

4.  In  Scripture,  sin  ;  trespass;  guilt;  crime;  that 
which  renders  liable  to  punishment. 

Forgive  us  our  debts.  Lord's  Prayer. 

DEBT'ED,  (det'ted,;  pp.    Indebted ;  obliged  to.     [JYot 

used.]  Shak. 

DEBT-EE',(det-tee',)  n.    A  creditor;  one  to  whom  a 

debt  is  due.  Blaekstone. 

DEBT'LESS,  (det'less,)  a.  Free  from  debt.  Chaucer. 
DEBT'OIl,  (det'tor,)  n.     [L.  debitor.] 

1.  The  person  who  owes  another  either  money, 
goods,  or  services. 

In  Athens  an  insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  bis  creditor. 

Milford. 

2.  One  who  is  under  obligation  to  do  something. 

I  am  a  debtor  to  tin-  r.reeks  jnd  barbarians.  —  Rom.  i. 
He  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  —  Gal.  v. 

3.  The  side  of  an  account  in  which  debts  are 
charged.     [See  Debit.] 

DEB-UL-LI"TION,  n.     A  bubbling  or  seething  over. 

DE-BUT',  (da-bu',)  n.     [Fr.] 

Beginning  ;  a  first  appearance  before  the  public,  as 
of  an  actor  or  public  speaker,  &x. ;  the  beginning  of 
an  enterprise.  Brande. 

DF.B-U-TAjYT',  (deb-u-t'ang',)n.  A  person  who  makes 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

DECACHORD,         j  n.     [Gr.  (itjcu,  ten,  and  xw&n, 

DEG-A-CHORD'ON,  ,      string.] 

1.  A.  musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

2.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts.         Watson. 
DEC' A  DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  ten  ;  consisting  of  tens. 
DECADE,  it.     [L.  decas,  decades;  Fr.  decade;  Sp.  deca- 

da  ;  from  Gr.  SsKa,  ten.     See  Ten.] 

The  sum  or  number  of  ten  ;  an  aggregate  consist- 
ing of  ten  ;  as,  a  decade  of  years  ;  the  decades  of  Livy. 
DE-CA'DENCE,    I         D  TSee  Deoa.v  1 

DF,-Ga'1)E\-CY,  \n-     uecdy-     Lsee  "e°ay-J 
DEG'A  GON,  n.    [Gr.  Sena,  ten,  and  yavta,  a  corner.] 
In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  ten  sides  and 
ten  angles. 
DEG'A-GRAM,  I  n.     [Gv.  ten  a,  ten,  and  gram,  a 

VEOA-GRAMME,  j      weight.] 

A  French  weight  of  III  grams,  or  154  grains,  44 
decimals,  equal  to  li  pennyweights,  ID  grains,  44  deci- 
mals, equal  to  5  drams,  tio  hundredths,  avoirdupois. 
DEC-A-GYN'I-A,  n.     [Gr.  eW,  ten,  and  yvvn,  a  fe- 


male.] 
In  bote 


,  a  class  of  plants  having  ten  styles. 


11%a£< vn'ous;  ! a-  ln  h°tany>  ha™s ten  sty'es- 

DEG-A-llE'DRAL,  a.     Having  ten  sides. 
DEC-A-He'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  cU/ca,  ten,  and   tSpa,  a 
base.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure  or  body  having  ten  sides. 

£ec^"™1;  I  «•  tGr- *»■■• ten' and  »*•■] 

A  French  measure  cf  capacity,  containing  10  litres, 
or  610.28  cubic  inches,  equal  to  2  gallons  and  B4.44231 
cubic  inches. 
DE-GAL'O-GIST,  7t.     [See  Decalogue.]      One  who 

explains  the  decalogue.  Oratory. 

DEG'A-LOGUE,  (dek'a-log,)  n.    [Gr.  <f«n,  ten,  and 
Au>  »;,  speech.] 

The  ten  commandments  or  precepts  given  by  God 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written  on 
two  tables  of  stone. 
DE-CAM'ER-ON,  n.     [Gr.  iWa,  ten,  and  uepoc,  part.] 
A  volume  consisting  of  ten  books  ;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  celebrated  collection  of  tales  by  Boccac- 
cio. 
DE-GAM'E-TER,  j  n.      [Gr.   Seita,   ten,  and   perpov, 
DEC'A-ME-TER,  j      measure.] 

A  French  measure  of  length,  consisting  often  me- 
tres, and  equal  to  393  English  inches,  and  71  deci- 

DE-GAMP',  v.  i.     [Fr.  decamper;  Sp.  decampar;  de  and 

1.  To  remove  or  depart  from  a  camp;  to  march  off; 
as,  the  army  decamped  at  six  o'clock.     Hence, 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  depart ;  to  take  one's  self  off; 

tw     he  decamped  ha-lily. 

DE-CAMP'MENT,   n.      Departure  from  a  camp;    a 
marching  oil". 


OEG'A-NAL,  a.     [See  Dean.]     Perta 


mg 


DE-eAN'DRI-A,  a.    [Gr.  tsitr, 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants 


antl  avno,  a  male.] 
ng  ten  stamens. 

DE-CAN'DRt-AN,  )  „      xi.,„;„„  ,„„  „,.,„,„„„ 
DE-€AN'DROUS,  (  °"    Havmg  ten  stamens. 

DEC-A.V'GU-LAR,  a.     [Gr.  fcxa,  ten,  and  angular.] 
Having  ten  tingles.  Lee. 

DE-t'ANT',   i>.  (.     [L.  eleeanto  ;  de  and  canto,  to  sing ; 

literally,  to  throw  ;  Fr.  decanter,  to  pour  oft";  Sp.  de- 

cantar :  It,  decantare.     See  Cant.] 

To  pour  oft'  gently,  as  liquor  from  its  sediment ;  or 

to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another  ;  as,  to  decant 

wine. 
DE-GANT-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  pouringofFa  clear, 

supernatant  fluid  gently  from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or 

from  one  vessel  into  another. 
DE-GANT'ED,  pp.      Poured  off,  or  from  one  vessel 

into  another. 
DE-GANT'ER,  n.     A  vessel  used  to  decant  liquors,  or 

for  receiving  decanted   liquors.      A  glass  vessel  or 

bottle  used  for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  for  fill- 
ing the  drinking-glasses. 
2.  One  who  decants  liquors. 
DE-GANT'ING,  ppr.     Pouring  off,  as  liquor  from  its 

lees,  or  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
DE-CAPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sena,  ten,  and  d>v\\6v, 

a  leaf.] 

Having  ten  leaves.  Martijn. 

DE-GAP'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [  L.  decapito  ;   de  and  caput, 

head.] 
To  behead  ;  to  cut  off  the  head. 
DE-€  AP'I-'i'A-TEl),  pp.     Beheaded. 
DE-CAP'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Beheading. 
DE-CAP-I-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  beheading. 
DEG'A-POD,  n.     [Gt.'hKa,  ten,  and  Trims,  foot.] 

An  animal  with  tell  feet  or  legs.  Kirby. 

DE-G.\R'BON-ATE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  a  carbonate  of 

DE-CaR-BON-I-Za'TION,  n.    The  action  or  process 
of  depriving  a  substance  of  carbon.  Bell. 

DE-CaR'BON-iZE,  v.  t.     [elc  and  carbonize!]     To  de- 
prive of  carbon  ;  as,  to  decarbonize  steel.  Chemistry. 

DE-GXR'BON-iZ-i'D,  pp.     Deurived  of  carbon. 

DE-CaR'BON-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  carbon. 

DE-GAR'DIN-AL-IZE,  «.  t.    [de  and  cardinal.]  To  re- 
move from  the  rank  yf  a  cardinal.  Hotoell. 

DEG'A-STIGH,  (dek'a-stik,)   n.    [Gr.  dtxa,  ten,  and 
o-Yncoc,  a  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines. 

DECA-ST5LE,  n     [Gr.  ockol,  ten,  and  o-mAoc,  a  col- 

A  portico  with  am  columns  in  front.  Eneyc. 

DEG-A-SYL-LAB'IG,  a.     Consisting  of  ten  syllables 
DECAY',  v.  i.     [Fr.  dechoir,  from  L.  de  and  coda,  to 
fall,  or  decedo  ;  It.  scadere  ;  Sp.  decaer ;  Port,  descahir.] 

1.  To  pass  gradually  from  a  sound,  prosperous,  or 
perfect  state,  to  a  less  perfect  state,  or  toward  destruc- 
tion ;  to  fail ;  to  decline  ;  to  be  gradually  impaired. 
Our  bodies  decay  in  old  age  ;  a  tree  decays  ;  buildings 
decay ;  fortunes  decay. 

2.  To  become  weaker  ;  to  fail ;  as,  our  strength  de- 
cays, or  hopes  decay. 

DE-GaY',  v.  t.     To  cause  to  fail ;  to  impair  ;  to  bring 
to  a  worse  state. 

Inlumuv,  il.u    I, <•<,/„;  lie-  \vi.,i-     ini.li  ever   male;  letter  the  foul. 

Shak. 

[The  transitive  sense  of  the  verb  is  now  rarely 
used.] 
DE-GaY',  n.t  Gradual  failure  of  health,  strength, 
soundness,  prosperity,  or  any  species  of  excellence 
or  perfection  ;  decline  to  a  worse  or  less  perfect  state  ; 
tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinction  ;  a  state  of 
depravation  or  diminution.  Old  men  feel  the  decay 
of  the  body.  We  perceive  the  decay  of  the  faculties 
in  age.  We  lament  the  derail  <il"  virtue  and  patriotism 
in  the  state.  The  northern  nations  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire  when  in  a  state  of  decay. 

2.  Declension  from  prosperity  ;  decline  of  fortune. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay.  — Lev. 


3.  Cause  of  decay.     [JYot  usual.] 

He  that   pints  to  be  the  only   figure  among 


DE-GaY'jED,  pp.  or  a.     Having  fallen  from  a  good  or 

sound  state  ;  impaired;  weakened  ;  diminished. 
DE-CAY'  ED-NESS,  n.    A  slate  of  being  impaired  ;  de- 

DE-GaY'ER,'  ti.    That  which  causes  decay.      Sliak. 
DE-GaY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Failing  ;  declining  ;  passing 

from  a  good,  prosperous,  or  sound  state,  to  a  worse 

condition  ;  perishing. 
DE-GA  Y'ING,  n~     Decay  ;  decline. 
DE-CeASE',  n.t  [L.  derrssus,  from  decedo,  to  depart; 

de  and  cedo,  to  withdraw  ;  Fr.  deeds.] 

Literally    departure ;    hence,   departure   from   this 

life  ;  death  ;  applied  to  human  beings  only. 

Moses  and    F.Ims,  u  lm  ^eiiem-il   in   e,lory,  I  spoke  of  his  de- 
cease, which  he  shu.il'l   aa'ninplish  st  Jeinsalein.  —  Luke  ix. 

DE-CEASE',  v.  i.  To  depart  from  this  life  ;  to  die. 
General  Washington  deceased,  December  14,  1799,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age. 


Departed  from 
■iple.  He  is  de- 
doceused,  for  he 


1.  Literally,  a  catching  or  insnaring  ;  hence,  the 
misleading  of  a  person  :  the  loading  of  another  per- 
son to  believe  what  is  false,  or  not  to  believe  what  is 
true,  and  thus  to  insnare  him  ;  fraud  ;  fallacy  ;  cheat ; 
any  declaration,  artifice,  or  practice,  which  misleads 
another,  or  causes  him  to  believe  what  is  false. 

Ivly  lips  shall  nni  sp>  ak  wick-'iiin'ss,  nor  my  tongoe  utter  deceit. 

2.  Stratagem  ;  artifice  ;  device  intended  to  mislead. 

They  imagine  deceits  ail   the  day  long.  —  Pfl.  xxxvtii. 

3.  In  Scripture,  that  which  is  obtained  by  guile, 
fraud,  or  oppression. 

Their  houses  are  full  of  deceit.  —  Jer.  v.     Zeph.  i. 

4.  In  laic,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  collusion,  shift, 
covin,  or  underhand  practice,  used  to  defraud  an- 
other. Cowel. 

DE-CElT'FUL,  a.  Tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  or 
insnare  ;  as,  deceitful  words  ;  deceitful  practices. 

Favor  is  deceitful.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

2.  Full  of  deceit ;  trickish  ;  fraudulent ;  cheating  ; 
as,  a  deceitful  man. 
DE-CEIT'FyL-LY,    ado.      In    a    deceitful    manner; 
fraudulently;  with  deceit;  in  a  manner  or  with  a 
view  to  deceive. 

The  sons  of  Jacob  answered    Sliechem   aud    Hamor   his  father 
deceitfully.  —Gen.  xxxiv. 
DE-CEIT'FUL-NESS,  n.     Tendency  to   mislead   or 
deceive;  as,  the  deceitftlness  of  sin. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  fraudulent ;  as,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  a  man's  practices. 

3.  The  disposition  to  deceive  ;  as,  a  man's  deceit- 
fulnrss  may  lie  habitual. 

DE-CEIT'LESS,  a.     Free  from  deceit.  Hall. 

DE-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deceive.]  Subject  to  de- 
ceit or  imposition  ;  capable  of  being  misled  or  en- 
trapped ;  exposetl  to  imposture  ;  as,  young  persons 
are  very  deeeivable. 

9.  Subject  or  apt  to  produce  error  or  deception  ;  de- 
ceitful. 

Fair  promises  ofe  ii  prove  deeeivable.  Milton,     llayioard. 

[  The  latter  use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and,  I  believe, 
not  tunc  preralent.) 
DE-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
2.  Liableness  to  deceive. 

With  all  decacei.U  eesv  el  unrighteousness.  — 2  Thess.  fi. 

DE-CEIV'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  deeeivable  manner. 
DE-CEIVE',  (de-sSve',)t).  t.    [L.  decipio,  to  take  aside, 

to  insnare  ;  de  and  capio  ;  Fr.  u 

See  Capable.] 

1.  To  mislead  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  err ;  to  cause 
to  believe  what  is  false,  or  disbelieve  what  is  true; 
to  impose  on  ;  to  delude. 

II  we  sty  w<-  tnv  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves. —  1  John  1. 

2.  To  beguile  ;  to  cheat. 

Your    father    hath    deceived   me,   and  changed   my   wages   ten 

3.  To  cut  off  from  expectation  ;  to  frustrate  or  dis- 
appoint ;  as,  his  hopes  were  deceived.  Dryden. 

4.  To  take  from ;  to  rob. 


,  deceooir ;  Arm.  dece 


■>•>"<■  '■.' 


Bacon. 
Misled :  led  into 


DE-CEIV'KD,  (de-seevd',)  pp.  or  a. 

error;  beguiled;  cheated  ;  deluded. 
DE-CElV'ER,  ti. t  One  who  deceives  ;  one  who  leads 

into  error  ;  a  cheat ;  an  impostor. 

I  shall  seem  to  my  father  as  a  deceiver.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 

DE-CEIV'fNG,  ppr.     Misleading;   insnaring;   beguil- 


DE-CEM-DEN'TaTE,  a.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and  denta 
tus,  toothed.] 

Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 


visions.  Martpit, 

DE-GEM-LOG'TJ-LAR.  a.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and  loculus, 
a  little  bag  or  cell.] 

cells  for  seeds.  Mnrtyn. 
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DEC 

DE-CEM'VIIt,  n. ;  pi.  Decemviri  or  Decemvirs.]     [L. 
decern,  ten,  and  vir,  a  man.] 

One  of  ten  magistrates,  who  had  absolute  author- 
ity in  ancient  Rome. 

DE-CEM'VI-RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  decemvirs  in 
Rome.  Encyc. 

DE-CEM'VI-RATE,  n.      [L.  dccemviratus.     See  De- 

1.  The  office  or  term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs,  or 
ten  magistrates,  in  Rome,  who  had  absolute  authority 
for  two  years. 

2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 
Dl~:'CEN-Cy,7i.     [Fr.  decence ;  L.  dccentia,  from  decerns, 

dcceo,  to  be  fit  or 'becoming  ;  Sp.  decencia  ;  It.  deccnza. 
The  L.  deceo  coincides  in  elements  with  the  G.  tau- 
gcn,  to  be  good,  or  fit  for ;  D.  deugen,  to  be  good  or 
virtuous ;  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth  ;  duguth.,  virtue,  valor  ;  dvhtig,  doughty  ; 
dohtcr,  daughter  ;  W.  tygiam,  to  prosper ;  to  befit;  to 
succeed.  The  Teutonic  and  Welsh  words  have,  for 
their  radical  sense,  to  advance  or  proceed,  to  stretch 
forward.  In  Welsh,  also,  teg  signifies  clear,  fair, 
smooth,  beautiful ;  tegu,  to  make  smooth,  fair,  beauti- 
ful, which  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  deceo,  whence 
decus,  decoro.     See  Class  Dg,  No.  18,  25.] 

1.  That  which  is  fit,  suitable,  or  becoming,  in 
words  or  behavior ;  propriety  of  form  in  social  in- 
tercourse, in  actions,  or  discourse;  proper  formality; 
becoming  ceremony.  It  has  a  special  reference  to 
behavior;  as,  dcceurij  of  conduct ;  decency  of  worship. 
But  it  is  used,  also,  in  reference  to  speech ;  as,  he 
discoursed  with  decency. 

Those  thousand  nrrmcies,  that  daily  now 

From  all  her  words  ami  actions.  Milton. 

2.  Suitableness  to  character  ;  propriety. 

3.  Propriety  in  speech  ;  modesty  ;  opposed  to  rib- 
aldry, or  obscenity. 

Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.  Pope. 

It  may  be  also  used  for  propriety  of  speech,  op- 
posed to  rudeness,  or  disrespectful  language;  and  for 
propriety  in  dress,  opposed  to  ruggedness,  exposure  of 
nakedness,  filthiness,  &x. 
DE-CEN'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  decennis,  decennium,  from 
decern,  ten,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  A  period  of  ten  years. 

2.  A  tithing  consisting  of  ten  freeholders  and  their 
families.  Bluckstone. 

DE-CEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  decennalis,  as  above.] 

Continuing  for  ten  years  ;  consisting  of  ten  years  ; 
or  happening  every  ten  years  ;  as,  a  decennial  period  ; 
decennial  games. 
DE-CEX'NO-VAL,        (  a.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and  novem, 
DE-CEN'NO-VA-RY,  (      nine.] 

Pertaining  to  the  number  nineteen  ;  designating  a 
period  or  circle  of  nineteen  years.     [Little  used.] 

Haider. 
Di:'CENT,  a.     [L.  decens ;  Fr.  decent.     See  Decencv.] 

1.  Becoming  ;  fit ;  suitable,  in  words,  behavior, 
dress,  and  ceremony  ;  as,  decent  language  :  decent 
conduct  or  actions  ;  decent  ornaments  or  dress. 

2.  Comely  ;  not  gaudy  or  ostentatious. 


3.  Not  immodest. 

4.  In  popular  language,  moderate,  but  competent ; 
not  large;  as,  a  deem/,  liunine.  So  a  decent  person 
is  one  not  highly  aeeomplisiied  nor  offensively  rude. 

Dfr.'CENT-LY,  ado.     In  a  decent  or  becoming  man- 
ner;  with  propriety  of  behavior  or  speech. 
2.  Without  immodesty. 

Past  hone  ol  .*alWy,  'lu-as  his  latest  care, 

Like  tailing  Casar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden. 

DF.'CENT-NESS,  n.    Decency. 
DE-CEP-T1-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  be- 

ine  capable  or  liable  to  be  deceived.  Glanville. 

DE-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  deceived.    Brown. 
DE-CEP'TION,  (de-sep'shun,)  n.t    [L.  deceptio,  from 

decipio.     See  Deceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving  or  misleading. 

All  deception  is  a  iuisa]>|ilaanoii  of  r I j . -  ■'::{  iblished  suras  used  to 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled.  Incau- 
tious and  inexperienced  youth  is  peculiarly  exposed 

3.  Artifice  practiced  ;  cheat ;  as,  a  scheme  is  all  a 

DE-CEP'TIOUS,  (de-sep'shus,)  a.  Tending  to  de- 
ceive ;  deceitful.  Sltalc. 

DE-CEP'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  deceive  ;  havingpower 
to  mislead,  or  impress  false  opinions;  as,  a  deceptive 
countenance  or  appearance. 

DE-CEP'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  deceive. 

DE-CEP'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  deceiving  ; 
the  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

DE-CEP'TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  deceive  ;  containing 
qualities  or  means  adapted  to  mislead. 

DE-CERN',  v.  t.     [L.  decerno.] 
To  judge.     [Not  in  use.} 

DE  CERN'ED,  pp.     Judged;  estimated. 

DE  CERN'ING,  M/r.     Judging;  estimating. 

DE-CERPT',  a.     [L.  decerptus.] 
ped.     [Not  used.] 


Cropped.     [J 
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DE-CERP'TI-BI,E,a.     That  may  be  plucked  or  taken 

off. 
DE-CERP'TION,  n.     [L.  decerpo,  to  pluck  off;  de  and 

A  pulling  or  plucking  off;  a  cropping.     Glanville, 
DE-CER-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  decertatio ;  de  and  certo,  to 

Strife  ;  contest  for  mastery.     [Little  used.]    Brown, 
DE-CES'SION,  (de-sesh'un,)  n.      [L.  decessio  ;  de  and 
cedo,  to  pass.] 

Departure.     [Little  used.] 
DE-CHARM',  v.  t.     (Fr.  decharmer.     See  Charm.] 

To  remove  a  spell  or  enchantment;  to  disenchant. 
DE-CHARM'ED,  pp.     Disenchanted.  [Harvey. 

DE-CHARM'ING,p/jr.     Removing  a  spell. 
DE-C  HRIS'TI  AN-IZE,  v.  t.      [de  and  Christianize.] 
To  turn  from  Christianity  ;  to  banish  Christian  be- 
lief and  principles  from.  J.  P.  Smith. 
DE-eilRIS'TlAN-IZ-£D,  (-krist'yan-izd,)^.  Turned 

from  Christianity. 
DE-CHRIS'TI  AN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Turning  from  Chris- 
tianity. 
DE-CID'A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  decided.      Jones. 
DE-CIDE',  v.  t.     [L.  decido;  de  and  ccedo,  to  strike,  to 

Literally,  to  cut  off,  and  thus  to  end.     Hence, 

1.  To  end  ;  to  determine,  as  a  controversy,  by  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  or  by  a  judgment  of  court.  We  say, 
the  court  or  the-  jute  decided  the  cause  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  of  the  defendant. 

2.  To  end  or  determine,  as  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

3.  To  end  or  determine  a  combat  or  battle  ;  as,  a 
body  of  reserve,  brought  to  the  charge,  decided  the 

4.  To  determine  ;  to  fix  the  event  of.  The  fate  of 
the  bill  is  decided. 

5.  In  general,  to  end  ;  to  terminate. 
DE-ClDE',  v.    i.     To  determine  ;    to  form  a  definite 

opinion  ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  We  can  not  de- 
cide how  far  resistance  is  lawful  or  practicable.  The 
court  derided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

DE-CID'EDlWj.      Determined;  ended  ;  concluded. 

DE-CID'ED,  a.  That  implies  decision;  clear;  un- 
equivocal ;  that  puts  an  end  to  doubt. 

1  find  much  cause  to  reproach  niys'll  that  I  have  lived  so  long, 
and  have   given    ue  r/.  i  ei'W  ami  peLla    |,n>i,l*  el   my  lining  a 

Christian.  P.  Uenry,  Wirt's  Sketches. 

2.  Resolute  ;  determined. 
DE-CID'ED-LY,   adv.      In  a  decided  or   determined 
manner  ;  clearly  ;  indisputably  ;  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
DE-CI'DENCE,  n.     [L.  decides.]  [elude  doubt. 

A  falling  off.     [Not  in  use.}  Brown. 

DE-CID'ER,  n.     One  who  determines  a  cause  or  con- 

DE-CTD'ING,  ppr.  Determining  ;  ending  ;   concluding. 

DE-C1D'U_-0US,  a.  [L.  deciduns,  decido  ;  de  and  cado, 
to  fall.] 

Falling;  having  but  a  temporary  existence,  as  in 
animals,  certain  kinds  of  hair,  horns,  and  teeth,  are 
deciduous;  not  perennial  or  permanent.  In  botany,  a 
deciduous  leaf  is  one  wlnrii  lull-  ui  autumn  ;  ^decid- 
uous calyx  is  that  which  falls  along  with  the  corol 
and  stamens  ;  distinguished  fr permanent.  Martyn. 

DE-CID'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  falling  once 
a  year. 

DEC'I-GRAM,  In.    A  French  weight  of  one  tenth 

DECI-ORJ1MME,  j      of  a  gramme. 

DE'CIL,   n.     An   aspect   or   position  of  two  planets, 


DE-CIL'I-TER,   I  n.     A  French  measure  of  capacity 

DEC'I-LI-TRE,  \      equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  litre. 

DE-CILL'ION,  (de-sil'yun,)  n.  According  to  the  Eng- 
lish notation,  a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power, 
or  a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  annexed  ;  according  to 
the  French  notation,  a  thousand  involved  to  the  elev- 
enth power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty-three  ciphers  an- 
nexed. 

DE-CILL'IONTH,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  decillion. 

DEC'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  dccunus,  tenth,  from  decern,  ten  ; 
Gr.  Scko  ;  Goth,  tig,  ten,  Sax.  a  tie.] 

1.  Numbered  by  ten  ;  as,  decimal  progression.  Locke. 

2.  Increasing  or  diminishing  by  tens;  as,  decimal 
numbers  ;  decimal  fractions. 

3.  Tenth  ;  as,  a  decimal  part. 

Decimal  arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  we  count  tens. 
DEC'I-MAL,   n.     A  tenth;    a  fraction    having   some 

power  of  ten  lor  its  denominator. 
DEC'I-MAL-LY,  ado.    Bv  tens  ;  by  means  of  decimals. 
DE("I-MATE,  v.  t.     [L.' decimo,  fn 

1.  To  tithe  ;  to  take  the  tenth  j 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every 
tenth  man  ;  a  practice  in  armies  for  punishing  mu- 
tinous or  unfaithful  troops. 

3.  To  take  every  tenth.  Mitford. 
]>E("I-M.a  TFM,  pp.     Tithed  ;  taken  by  lots. 
DEC-I-MA-TING,    ppr.      Tithing;     selecting    every 

tenth. 
DEC-1-MA'TION,  n     A  tithing  ;  a  selection  of  every 

tenth  by  lot. 
2.  The  selecting  by  lot  for  punishment  every  tenth 

man  in  a  company  or  regiment, &c. 
DEC'I-MA-TOR.  n.      One  who  selects   every  tenth 

man  for  punishment.  Soutli. 


DE-CIM'E-TER,    j  n.     A   French  measure  of   length 
DEC'I-MF-TRE,  \     equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  me- 
ter, or  3  inches  and  93710  decimals. 

Dok  is 

leaves. 
Taylor. 
DE-CI'PHER,  (-sl'fer,)  v.  t.     [Fr.   dechiffrer;  de  and 
chiffre,  a  cipher ;   It.  deciferare ;    Sp.  descifrar ;   Port. 
decifrar.     See  Cipher.] 

1.  To  find  the  alphabet  of  a  cipher;  to  explain 
what  is  written  in  ciphers,  by  finding  what  letter 
each  character  or  mark  represents  ;  as,  to  decipher  a 
letter  written  in  ciphers. 

2.  To  unfold  :  to  unravel  what  is  intricate  ;  to  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  understood  ; 
as,  to  decipher  an  ambiguous  speech,  or  an  ancient 
manuscript  or  inscription. 

3.  To  write  out ;  to  mark  down  in  characters. 

[This  use  is  now  uncommon,  and  perhaps  improper.] 

4.  To  stamp;  to  mark;  to  characterize.  [Unu- 
sual.] Shak. 

DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  deciphered,  or 

interpreted. 
DE-CTPHER-EDjtfp.  Explained  ;  unraveled  ;  marked. 
DE-CI'PHER-ER,    n.     One   who    explains  what    is 

DE-CI'PHER-L\G,  ppr.  Explaining;  detecting  the 
letters  represented  by  ciphers  ,  unfolding  ;  marking. 
2.  n.  The  act  of  explaining  or  unfolding. 

DE-CIS'ION,  (de-sizh'un,)  n.f  [L.  decisio.  See  De- 
cide.] 

1.  Determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt;  final 
judgment  or  opinion,  in  a  ease  winch  has  been  under 
deliberation  or  discussion  ;  as,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  considered  the  circumstai>ces 
of  the  case  and  come  to  a  decision. 

2.  Determination  of  a  contest  or  event ;  end  of  a 
struggle  ;  as,  the  decision  of  a  battle  by  arms. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  narrative  or  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Johnson. 

4.  Report  of  the  opinions  and  determinations  of 
any  tribunal.  We  say,  read  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

5.  Act  of  separation  ;  division.     [Not  used.] 

6.  Unwavering  firmness. 

DE-Cl'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  de- 
termining a  question,  doubt,  or  any  subject  of  delib- 
eration ;  final ;  conclusive  ;  putting  an  end  to  con 
troversy  ;  as,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  decisive  of 
the  question. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  determining  a  contest  or 
event;  as,  the  victory  of  the  allies  was  decisive. 

DE-CI'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  conclusive  manner  .  in  a 
manner  to  end  deliberation,  controversy,  doubt,  or 
contest.  Chesterfield. 

DE-CI'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  an  argument  or 
of  evidence  to  terminate  a  difference  or  doubt ;  con- 
clusiveness. 

2.  The  power  of  an  event  to  put  an  end  to  a  con- 
test. 

DE-CI'SO-RY,  a.    Able  to  decide  or  determine. 

Shenvood. 

DECK,  v.  t.  [D.  dekkai ;  G.  decken ;  Sw.  tctckia  ;  Dan. 
tiekker ;  Sax.  gedecan,  and  thecan,  and  theccan ;  L. 
tcgo,  to  cover,  whence  tectum,  a  roof,  Fr.  toiU  The 
Gr.  has  rey  o-c,  a  roof,  but  the  verb  has  a  prefix,  are)  oi, 
to  cover.  Hence,  L.  tegula,  a  tile.  The  Ir.  teach,  a 
house,  contracted  in  Welsh  to  ty,  may  be  of  the  same 
family.  In  tier,  darli  is  a  roof,  ami  thatch  may  he  also 
of  this  family.  Class  Dg,  No.  2,3,  10.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  put  on,  to  throw  over,  or  to  press  and 
make  close.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  cover  ;  to  overspread  ;  to  put  on. 
Hence, 

2.  To  clothe ;  to  dress  the  person  ;  but  usually,  to 
clothe  witli  more  than  ordinary  elegance  ;  to  array  ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

The  dew  with  s]Mii.;le>  </ee/,  <:<!  the  ground.  Dryden. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 

DECK,  n.  The  covering  of  a  ship,  which  constitutes 
a  floor,  made  of  timbers  and  planks.  Small  vessels 
have  only  one  deck  ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three 
decks.  Afiusli  deck  is  a  continued  floor  from  stem  to 
stern,  on  one  line. 
2.  A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

DECKED,  (dekt,)  pp.     Covered  ;  adorned  ;  furnished 

with  a  deck. 
DECK'ER,  a.     One  who  decks  or  adorns  ;  a  coverer  ; 

as,  a  table-decker. 
2.  Of  a  ship,  we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker  or  a  t/irce- 

decker:  that  is,  she  has  two  decks  or  three  decks. 
DECK'ING,  ppr.     Covering  ;  arraying  ;  adorning. 
DECK'ING,  n.     Ornament ;  embellishment.    Homilies. 
DE-CLAIM',  v.  i.     [L.  declamo ;  de  and  clamo,  to  cry 

out.     See  Claim  and  Clamor.] 

1.  To  speak  a  set  oration  in  public  ;  to  speak  rhe- 
torically ;  to  make  a  formal  speech  or  oration  ;  as, 
the  students  declaim  twice  a  week. 

2.  To  harangue  ;  to  speak  loudly  or  earnestly,  to  a 
public  body  or  assembly,  with  a  view  to  convince 
their  minds  or  move  their  passions. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Putoriid  lllnslrtiliiuis. 
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DE-CLAIM',  v.  t.     To  spe;ik  in  public. 

2.  To  speak  in  favor  of ;  to  advocate.  [JVot  in  use.] 
DE-CLAIM'ANT,  j  n.     One  who  declaims  ;  a  speaker 
DE-CLSIM'ER,     j      in  public  ;  one  who  attempts  to 
convince  by  an  harangue. 

2.  One  who  speaks  clamorously. 
DE-GLAIM'ING,   ppr.      Speaking    rhetorically;    ha- 
ranguing. 
DE-GLAIM'ING,  n.     The  act  of  speaking  in  public. 

a.  An  harangue.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEC-LA-MA'TION",  n.     [L.  declamatio.] 

1.  A  speech  made  in  public,  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  an  oration  ;  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  a  set  speech  ;  an  harangue.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  public  speaking  and  speeches 
of  students  in  colleges,  practiced  for  exercises  in 
oratory,  it  is  applied  also  to  public  speaking  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  pulpit.  Very  often  it  is  used 
for  a  noisy  harangue,  without  solid  sense  or  argu- 
ment; as,  mere  ijeclainiltiuii  ;  eniptii  declamation. 

2.  A  piece  spoken  in  public,  or  intended  for  the 

DEC'LA-MA-TOR,  n.    A  declaimer.     [Not  used.) 

Taylor. 
DE  CLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  dcclamatorlus.] 

1,  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming;  per- 
taining to  declamation  ;  treated  in  the  manner  of  a 
rhetorician  ;  as,  a  declamatory  theme.  Wottxm. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions;  noisy;  rhetorical 
without  solid  sense  or  argument ;  as,  a  declamatory 
wav  or  style. 

DE-CLAR'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Declare.]     That  may  be 

declared  or  proved. 
DE-CLAR'ANT,  «.     One  who  declares. 
DEC-LA  RA'TION,  n.     [L.  declaratio.] 

1.  An  affirmation  ;  an  open  expression  of  facts  or 
opinions  ;  verbal  utterance  ;  as,  he,  declared  his  sen- 
timents, and  I  rely  on  his  declaration. 

2.  Expression  of  facts,  opinions,  promises,  pre- 
dictions, &c,  in  writings  ;  records  or  reports  of  what 
has  been  declared  or,  uttered.  The  Scriptures 
abound  in  declarations  of  mercy  to  penitent  sinners. 

3.  Publication  ;  manifestation  ;  as,  the  declaration 
of  the  greatness  of  iMunlecai.     Esth.  x. 

4.  A  public  annunciation;  proclamation;  as,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  July  4,  1776. 

5.  In  lam,  that  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  the  plaintiff'  sets  forth  at  large  his  cause  of 
complaint  ;  the  narration  or  count. 

DE-eLAR'A-TlVE.  a.     Making  declaration  ;  explan- 
atory ;  making  show  or  manifestation  ;  as,  tile  name 
of  a  thing  may  be  declarative  of  its  form  or  nature. 
2.  Making  proclamation,  or  publication.    [Grew. 

DE-CLAR'A-TO-Rl-LV",  adv.  By  declaration  or  exhi- 
bition. 

DE-ei,AR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Making  declaration,  clear 
manifestation,  or  exhibition;  expressive ;  as,  this 
clause  is  declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
The  declaratory  part  of  a  law,  is  that  which  sets 
forth  and  defines  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
A  declaratory  act,  is  an  act.  or  statute  which  sets 
forth  more  clearly  and  explains  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  a  former  act. 

1)E  GLaRE',  v.  t.  [L.  declaro  ;  de  and  claro,  to  make 
clear;  Ir.  glaair,  or  gleair ;  W.  eglur,  clear,  bright  ; 
egluraw,  to  make  clear  or  plain,  to  manifest,  to  ex- 
plain ;  Fr.  declarer  :  Sp.  declarar  ;  It.  dickiarare.  (See 
Clear  and  Glory.)  The  sense  is  to  open,  to  sepa- 
rate, or  to  spread.] 

1.  To  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  plain. 

Boyle. 
[In  this  literal  spnse,  the  irnrd  is  no  longer  in  use.] 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  tell  explicitly  ;  to  manifest 
or  communicate  plainly  to  others  by  words. 

1  will  declare  what  he  tiath  dune  for  my  soul.  —  Ps.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  show  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
understanding  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  manifest  by  other 
means  than  words. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  —  Ps.  xii. 

4.  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 


5.  To  assert ;  to   affirm  ;  as,  lie  declares  the  story 
to  be  false. 

To  declare  one's  self;  to  throw  off  reserve  and 
avow  one's  opinion  ;  to  show  openly  what  one 
thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses. 
DE-ei.ARE',  v.  i.  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  pro- 
claim or  avow  some  opinion  or  resolution  in  favor  or 
in  opposition  ;  to  make  known  explicitly  some  de- 
termination ;  with  for  or  against ;  as,  the  prince  de- 
clared for  the  allies  ;  the  allied  powers  declared 
against  France. 


Like  I 


And  then  coine  smiling,  and  declare  for  fate.        Dryde 

2.  In  law,  to  recite  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  defendant;  as,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  debt  or 
trespass. 

3.  To  show  or  manifest  the  issue  or  event ;  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of ;  as,  victory  had  not  declared  for 
flither  party. 

IE-6LaR'.ED,/>/).  or  a.  Made  known  ;  told  explicitly  ; 
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avowed;  exhibited;  manifested;  published;  pro- 
claimed ;  recited. 

DE-€LaR'ED-LY,  adv.     Avowedly;  explicitly. 

DE-€LAR'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  declared. 

DB-€LARE'MENT,  n.     Declaration. 

DE-€LaR'ER,  ji.  One  who  makes  known  or  pub- 
lishesj  that  which  exhibits. 

DE-€LaR'ING,  ppr.  Making  known  by  words  or  by 
other  means  ;  manifesting  ;  publishing;  affirming; 
reciting  the  cause  of  complaint. 

DE-eLAR'ING,  «.     Declaration  ;  proclamation 

DE-CLEN'SION,  n.  [L.  dcclinatio,  from  declino.  See 
Decline.] 

1.  Literally,  a  leaning  back  or  down;  hence,  a 
falling  or  declining  toward  a  worse  state  ;  a  tendency 
toward  a  less  degree  of  excellence  or  perfection. 
The  declension  of  a  state  is  manifested  by  corruption 
of  morals.  We  speak  of  the  declension  of  virtue,  of 
manners,  of  taste,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  sometimes  of  life  or  years  ;  but  in  the  latter  ap- 
plication, decline  is  more  generally  used. 

2.  Declination;  a  declining;  descent;  slope;  as, 
the  declension  of  the  shore  toward  the  sea.  Burnet. 

3.  In  grammar,  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  pronouns;  the  declining,  deviation,  or  leaning 
of  the  termination  of  a  word  from  the  termination  of 
the  nominative  case  ;  change  of  termination  to  form 
the  oblique  cases.  Thus  from  rex  in  the  nominative 
case,  are  formed  regis  in  the  genitive,  regi  in  the 
dative,  regem  in  the  accusative,  and  rege  in  the 
ablative. 

DE-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  declined  ;  chang- 
ing its  termination  in  the  oblique  cases  ;  as,  a  declina- 

DEC'LI  NATE,  a.     [L.  deelinatns.)  [Me  noun. 

In  botany,  bending  or  bent  downward,  in  a  curve  ; 
declining.  Martipi. 

DEC-LI-NS'TION,  n.  A  leaning  ;  the  act  of  bending 
down  ,  as,  a  decimation  of  the  head. 

2.  A  declining  or  filling  into  a  worse  state  ;  change 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  condition  :  decay;  deteriora- 
tion ;  gradual  failure  or  diminution  of  strength, 
soundness,  vigor,  or  excellence. 

3.  A  deviation  from  a  right  line,  in  a  literal  sense  ; 
oblique  motion  ;  as,  the  declination  of  a  descending 
body.  Beutlcy. 

4.  Deviation  from  rectitude  in  behavior  or  morals  ; 
obliquity  of  conduct ;  as,  a  declination  from  the  path 
of  integrity. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  celestial  equator,  either  northward  or  southward. 

D.  Olmsted. 

6.  Declination  of  the  compass,  or  needle,  is  the  varia- 
tion of  tile  needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 

Barlow. 

7.  In  dialing,  the  declination  of  a  wall  or  plane, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the 
plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  reckoned  from 
the  east  or  west,  or  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  reckon  from  the  north  or  south.  Barlow. 

8.  In  grammar,  declension  ;  or  the  inflection  of  a 
noun  through  us  various  terminations.        Johnson. 

DEG-LI-NA'TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
declination,  or  inclination  of  a  reclining  plane  ;  an 
instrument  in  dialing.  Barlow. 

DE-CLli\"A-TO-RY,  a.  Declinatory  plea;  in  law,  a 
plea  before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show  that 
the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
or  was  specially  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Tne  plea  of  benefit  of  clergy  is  a  declina- 
tory plea.  Blackstoue. 

DE-€LIN'A-TIIRE,;i.  A  declining.  [Rare.]  O.  Combe. 

DE-GUNK',  v.  f,.t  [L.  deciuw  ;  de  and  clino,  to  lean. 
See  Lean.] 

1.  To  lean  downward  ;  as,  the  head  declines  to- 
ward the  earth. 

2.  To  lean  from  a  right  line ;  to  deviate ;  in  a 
literal  sense. 

3.  To  lean  or  deviate  from   rectitude,  in  a  moral 
sense;  to  leave  the  path  of  truth  oi 
course  prescribed. 


or  the 


Yet  do  I  i 


4.  To  fall ;  to  tend  or  draw  toward  the  close  ;  as, 
the  day  declines. 

5.  To  avoid  or  shun  ;  to  refuse ;  not  to  ct 
not  to  do ;  as,  he  declined  to  take  any  part 


omply; 
in  the 


6.  To  fall ;  to  fail  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decay  ;  to  be  im- 
paired ;  to  tend  to  a  less  perfect  state  ;  as,  the  vigor 
of  youth  declines  in  age;  health  declines;  virtue  de- 
clines ;  religion  declines ;  national  credit  and  pros- 
perity deelme  under  a  corrupt  administration. 

7.  To  sink  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  fall  in  value  ;  as,  the 
prices  of  land  and  goods    decline  at  the  close  of  a 

>E-CLIN"E',  v.  t.    To    bend    downward;    to    bring 

In  melancholy  d'-.-p,  wiili  li>\id  declined.  Tltamson. 

2.  To  bend  to  one  side ;  to  move  from  a  fixed 
point  or  right  line. 

3.  To  shun  or  avoid  ;  to  refuse  ;  not  to  engage  in  ; 
to  be  cautious  not  to  do  or  interfere  ;  not  to  accept  or 
comply  with  ;  as,  he  declined  the  contest ;  he  de- 
clined the  offer;  he  declined  the  business  or  pursuit. 
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4.  To  inflect ;  to  change  the  termination  of  a  word 
for  forming  the  oblique  cases  ;  as,  Dominus,  Dcnnini, 
Domino,  Diiintiiuin,  Doniine. 

DE-GLINE',  n.t  Literally,  a  leaning  from  ;  hence,  a 
falling  off;  a  tendeucy  to  a  worse  state  ;  diminution 
or  decay  ;  deterioration  ;  as,  the  decline  of  life  ;  the 
decline  of  strength  ;  the  decline  of  virtue  and  religion  i 
the  decline  of  revenues;  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  manufactures  ;  the  decline  of  learning. 
2.  A  gradual  decay  of  health  ;  consumption. 

DE-GLIN'-BD,  pp.    Bent  downward  or  from  ;  inflected. 

DE-GLIei'INU,  ppr-  or  a.  Leaning  ;  deviating  ;  fall- 
ing ;  failing  ;  decaying  ;  tending  to  a  worse  state  ; 
avoiding  ;  refusing  ;  inflecting. 

DEC-LI-NOM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

DE-GLIN'OUS,   a.     In  botany,  declinate  ;  bent  down- 

DE-CLIV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  declivitas,  from  declivis,  slop- 
ing ;  de  and  clivus.     See  Cliff.] 

Declination  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  descent  of 
land;  inclination  downward;  a  slope;  a  gradual 
descent  of  the  earth,  of  a  rock  or  other  thing; 
chiefly  used  of  the  earth,  and  opposed  to  acclirity, 
or  ascent ;  the  same-  slope,  considered  as  descending-, 
being  a  declivity,  and  considered  as  ascendiag,  an 
acclivity. 

DE-GLI'VOUS,        )  a.    Gradually  descending  ;   not 

DE-GLIV'I-TOUS,  \       precipitous;  sloping. 

DE-GOGT',?;.  t.  [L.  decoqao,  decocium;  de  and  coquo, 
to  cook,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  prepare  by  boiling  ;  to  digest  in  hot  or  boil- 
ing water.  Bacon. 

2.  To  digest  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach  ;  to  pre- 
pare as  food  for  nourishing  the  body.  Davics. 

3.  To  boil  in  water,  for  sxtracting  the  principles  or 
virtues  of  a  substance.  .         Bacon. 

4.  To  boil  up  t-i  a  consistence  ;  to  invigorate.  Shak. 

[  This  verb  is  little  used,  and,  in  its  last  sense,  is  hard- 
ly uropcr.] 

DEGOGT'ED,  pp.    Prepared  by  boiling. 

DE-GOGT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  boiled  or  digested. 

DE-GOG'TION,  (de-kok'siuin,)  n.  [Fr.  decoction  ;  It. 
decoiione.     See  DecocT.] 

1.  The  act  of  boiling  a  substance  in  water,  for  ex- 
tracting its  virtues. 

2.  The  liquor  in  which  a  substance  has  been  boiled  ; 
water  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  any  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  boiled  in  it;  as,  a  weak  or 
a  strong  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark. 

DE-COCT'lVE,  a.     That  may  be  easilv  decocted. 

DE  GOGT'URE,  n.     A  substance  drawn  by  di 

DE-COL'LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  decollo.] 
To  behead. 

DE-GOL'LA-TED,  pp.    Beheaded. 

DE-GOL'LA-TING,  ppr.     Beheading. 

DE-GOL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  decollation  from  decollo,  to 
behead  ;  de  and  collnni,  the  neck.] 

The  act  of  beheading;  the  act  of  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  an  animal,  and  severing  the  head  from  the 
body.  It  is  especially  used  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  a  painting  winch  represents  his  beheading. 

DE-COL'OR,  (-kul'lur,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  color  ;  to 
bleach.  Ure. 

DE-COL'OR-ANT,  n.  A  substance  which  removes 
color,  or  bleaches. 

DE-COL-O-RA'TION,  (-kul-lur-a'shun,)  n.  [L.  de- 
coloratio.] 

The  removal  or  absence  of  color.  Fcrrand. 

DE-COL'OR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Depriving  of  color. 

DE  GOL'OR-TZE,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  color. 

DE'GOM-PLEX,  a.  [de  and  complex.]  Compounded 
of  complex  ideas.  Gregory.     Locke. 

DE-COM-PQS'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Decompose]  That 
may  be  decomposed  ;  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
its  constituent    dements.  Davy. 

DE-COM-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  decomposer  ;  Ue  and  com- 
poser, to  compose,  from  L.  compono,  compositus.] 

To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body  or  sub- 
stance ;  to  disunite  elementary  particles  combined 
by  affinity  or  chemical  attraction  ;  to  resolve  into 
original  elements. 

DE-COM-Po$'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  or  resolved  into 
the  constituent  parts. 

DE-GOM-PoS'lNG,  ppr.    Separating  into  constituent 

DE-COM-POS'ITE,  (de-kom-poz'it,)  a.  [L.  de  and 
compositus.     See  Compose.] 

Compounded  a  second  time ;  compounded  with 
things  ahead \  composite.  Bacon. 

DE-GOM-PO-SI"TION,  n.  Analysis  ;  the  act  of  sep- 
arating the  constituent  parts  of  a  compound  body  or 
substance.  Decomposition  differs  from  mechanical 
division,  as  the  latter  effects  no  change  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the  parts  decom- 
posed have  properties  very  different  from  those  of 
the  substance  itself. 

2.  A  second  composition.  [In  this  sense,  not*  now 
used.]  Boyle. 

Decomposition  of  forces ;  the  same  as  resolution  of 
forces;  which  see. 

DE-COM-POUND',i>.J.  [de  and  compound.]  To  com- 
pound a  second  ;   to   compound   or  mix  with  that 


Burke. 
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ins  or  embellishes. 
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wh  ch  is   already  compound  ;  to  form  by  a  second 
composition.  Boyle.    Locke.    Newton. 

a.  To  reduce  to  simple  pans   by  mechanical   di- 

visinn  ;  tod  ■compose.     (Li'tle  used,  or  not  at  all.} 
DE-COM-POUND',  a.  *  Compound  of  things  or  words 
already  compounded  ;  compounded  a  second  time. 
Boyle. 
*"2.  A  decompound  leaf,  in  botany,  is  when  the  pro- 
pound leaf.     A  decompound  flower,  is  formed  of  com- 
pound   flowers,   or    containing,    within    a   common 
calyx,  smaller  calyxes,  common  to  several  flowers. 
Martyn. 
DE-COM-POUND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be   decom- 
pounded. 
DE-COM-POUND'ED,    pp.      Compounded   a   second 

time  ;  composed  of  things  already  compounded. 
DE-COM-POUND'LNG,  ppr.     Compounding  a  second 

DEC'6-KA-MENT,  re.     Ornament.     [Mot  used.] 
DEC'O-RATE,   v.   it  [L.    decoro,   from    deens,   decor, 
comeliness,  grace.     See  Decency.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  beautify  ;  to  embellish  ;  used  of 
external  ornaments  or  apparel;  as,  to  decorate  the 
person  ;  to  decorate  an  edifice  ;  to  decorate  a  lawn 
with  flowers. 

2.  To  adorn  with  internal  grace  or  beauty  ;  to  ren- 
der lovely  ;  as,  to  decorate  the  mind  with  virtue. 

3.  To  adorn  or  beautify  with  any  tiling  agreeable  ; 
to  embellish  ;  as,  to  decorate  a  hero  wilii  honors,  or  a 
lady  with  accomplishments. 

DEG'O-RA-TED,    pp.    or  a.      Adorned  ;    beautified  ; 

embellished. 
DEC'O-RA-TING,   ppr.       Adorning  ;    embellishing  ; 

rendering   beautiful   to   the    eye,   or    lovely  to   the 

mind. 
DEC-O-RA'TION,    n.      Ornament  ;    embellishment  ; 

any  thing  added  which  renders  more  agreeable  to  the 

eye  or  to  the  intellectual  view. 

2.  In  architecture,  any  thing  which  adorns  and 
enriches  an  edifice,  as  vases,  paintings,  figures, 
festoons,  &x. 

3.  In  theaters,  the  scenes,  which  are  changed  as 
occasion  requires. 

DEC'O-RA-TIVE,  a.     Adorning  ;  suited  to  embellish. 
DEC'O-RA-TIVE-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  deco- 

DEC'O-RA-TOR,  n.     One  who 
DE-G6'R0US  or  DEC'O-ROUS. 

Decency.]     Decent ;  suitable 

the    time,   place,  arid  occasion  ;  becoming  ;  proper  ; 

befitting;  as,  a  decorons  speech;  decorous  behavior; 
i  dress  for  a  ju  ' 


DE  Co'ROUS-XESS  or  DF.CO-ROUS-NESS,  n.  De- 
cency or  propriety  of  behavior. 

DE  COR'TI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  decortico  ;  de  and  cortex, 
balk.] 

To  strip  off  liarK  ;  to  peel  ;  to  husk  ;  to  take  off 
the  exterior   coat ;    as,   to   decorticate  barley. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

DECOR'TI-CA-TED,  pp.  Stripped  of  bark  ;  peeled  ; 
husked. 

DE-CO  R'TI-CA-TING,  ppr.  Stripping  oft' bark  or  the 
external  coat ;  peeling. 

DE-COR-TI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off 
bark  or  husk. 

DE-CO'RUM,  n.t  [L.  from  deceo, to  become.    See  De- 

1.  Propriety  of  speech  or  behavior ;  grace  arising 
from  suitableness  of  speech  and  behavior,  to  one's 
own  character,  and  to  the  characters  present,  or  to 
the  plai  e  and  occasion  ;  seemline 
posed  to  rudeness,  licentiousness 
speak  an  i  behave  with  decorum  is 
breeding. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  suitableness  of  a  building, 
and  of  its  parts  and  ornaments,  to  its  place  and 
uses. 

DE-COY',  v.  it  [D.  kooi,  a  cabin,  berth,  bed,  fold, 
cage,  decoy  ;  kooijen,  to  lie,  to  bed.] 

To  lead  or  lure  by  artifice  into  a  snnre,  with  a 
view  to  catch ;  to  draw  into  any  situation  to  be 
taken  by  a  foe  ;  to  entrap  by  any'  means  which  de- 
ceive. The  fowler  decoys  ducks  into  a  net.  Troops 
may  be  decoyed  into  an  ambush.  One  ship  decoys 
another  within  reach  of  lier  shot. 

DE-COY',  n.  Any  thing  intended  to  lead  into  a  snare  ; 
any  lure  or  allurement  that  deceives  and  misleads 
into  evil,  danger,  or  the  power  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  place  for  catching  wild  fowls. 

DE-COY'-DIJCK,  n.  A  duck  employed  to  draw  oth- 
ers into  a  net  or  situation  to  he  taken. 

DE-COY'JSD,  pp.  Lured  or  drawn  into  a  snare  or  net ; 
allured  into  danger  by  deception. 

DE-COY'ING,  ppr.  Luring  into  a  snare  or  net  by  de- 
ception ;  leading  into  evil  or  danger. 

DE-CO Y'-MAN,  n.  A  man  employed  in  decoying  and 
catching  fowls. 

DE-CREASE',  v.  i.  [L.  decresco;  de  and  crcsco,  to 
grow  ;  Fr.  decroitre  ;  It.  dccresccrc  ;  Sp.  decrecer  ;  Arm. 
digrisgi.     See  Gro-w.] 

To  become  less  ;  to  be  diminished  gradually,  in  ex- 


decency  ;  op- 
■  levity.  To 
sential  to  good 


DE-CREASE',  o.  t.t  To  lessen;  to  make  smaller  in 
dimensions,  amount,  quality,  or  excellence,  &c. ;  to 
diminish  gradually  or  by  small  deductions  ;  as,  ex- 
travagance decreases  the  means  of  charity  ;  every 
payment  decreases  a  debt  ;  intemperance  decreases 
the  strength  and  powers  of  life. 

DE-CREASE',  n.  A  becoming  less  ;  gradual  diminu- 
tion ;  decay  ;  as,  a  decrease  of  revenue  ;  a  decrease  of 

2.  The  wane  of  the  moon  ;  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  visible  face  of  the  moon  from  the  full 
to  the  change. 

DE-CRP.  iS'c.'D,  pp.     Lessened;  diminished. 

DE-CReAS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Becoming  less ;  diminish- 

nl         ill,  LY,  adv.    By  diminishing. 
DE-GREE',  re.f  [L.  decrrtum,  iVom  i/eerrno,  to  judge;  de 

and  ccrno,  to  judge,  to  divide  ;  Fr.  decret;  It.  and  Sp. 

decrcto.] 

1.  Judicial  decision,  or  determination  of  a  litigated 
cause  ;  as,  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
decision  of  a  court  of  equity  is  called  a  decree ;  that 
of  a  court  of  law,  a  judgment. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  a  determination  or  judgment  of 
the  emperor  on  a  suit  between  parties.  Encye. 

3.  An  edict  or  law  made  by  a  council  for  regula- 
ting any  business  within  tlieir  jurisdiction  ;  as,  the 
decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  Encyc. 

4.  In  general,  an  order,  edict,  or  law,  made  by  a 
superior,  as  a  rule  to  govern  inferiors. 


is,  'll.ll    Hll    ' 


Established  law, 


6.  In  theology,  predetermined  purpose  of  God;  the 
purpose  or  determination  of  an  immutable  Being, 
whose  plan  of  operations  is,  like  himself,  unehangi 


DE-CREE',  v.  t.  To  determine  judicially  ;  to  resolve 
by  sentence ;  as,  the  court  decreed  that  the  property 
should  be  restored  ;  or,  they  decreed  a  restoration  of 
the  property. 

2.  To  determine  or  resolve  legislatively;  to  fix  ( 

appoint;  to  set  or  constitute  by  edict  or  in  purpose. 

Thou  shall  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall   be  established.  —  Jc 


Let 


'.  God  has  decrred  c 


DE-CREED',  pp.  Determined  judicially;  resolved  ; 
appointed  ;  established  in  purpose. 

DE-CREE'ING,  ppr.  Determining;  resolving;  ap- 
pointing; ordering. 

DEC'RE-.MENT,  n.  [L.  decrementum,  from  decresco. 
See  Decrease.] 

1.  Decrease  ;  waste ;  the  state  of  becoming  gradu- 
ally less. 

Rocks  and  iimiiiieiiiis  mi^.t  .i  n.iilinuii.l  decrement. 

Woodicari. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or 
waste  ;   opposed  to  increment. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  crysi'dn^rnjihy,  a  successive  diminution  of  the 
lamensof  molecules,  applied  to  the  faces  of  the  prim- 
itive form,  by  which  the  secondary  forms  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced.  Hairy. 

DE-CREP'IT,  a.  [L.  decrepitus,  from  de  and  crepo,  to 
break.] 

Broken  down  with  age  ;  wasted  or  worn  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  ;  being  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
cay ;  weakened  by  age.  Milton.     Pope. 

This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  and 
pronounced  Decrepid. 

DE-CREP'1-TaTE,  ».  t.  [L.  decrepo,  to  break  or  burst, 
to  crackle  ;  de  and  crepo.] 

To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat,  with  a  contin- 
ual bursting  or  crackling  of  the  substance ;  as,  to  de- 
crepitate salt. 

DE-CREP'1-TATE,  v.  i.  To  crackle,  as  salts  when 
roasting. 

DE-GREP'1-Ta-TED,  pp.    Roasted  with  a  crackling 

DE-CREP'ITa-TING,  ppr.   Crackling;  roasting  with 

a  crackling  noise  ;  suddenly  bursting  when  exposed 

to  heat. 
DE-GREP-I-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  roasting  with  a 

continual   crackling  ;  or  the  separation  of  parts  with 

a  crackling  noise,  occasioned  hv  heat. 
DE-CREP'IT-NESS,  I  n.    [See  Decrepit.] 
DE-CREP'IT-UDE,    (      ken,  crazy  state  of 


The  bro- 
jjEj-^u.n.r-n-uJLiCi,    j      Ken,  crazy  state  of  the  body, 

produced  by  decay  and  the  infirm'  ' 
DE-CRES'CENT,  a.     [L.  decresc.cn 


Soeli, 


DE-CRic'TAL,  a. 
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question  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  decretals  form  the 

second  part  of  t.ie  canon  law.  Encyc. 

3.  A  collection  of  the  pope's  decrees.        Howell. 

DE-CRE'TION,   (de-kre'shunj    n.     [See  Decrease.] 

A  decreasing.     [Mot  used.]  Pearson. 

DE-CRE'TIST,   n.     One  who  studies  or  professes  the 

knowledge  of  the  decretals. 
DE-CRE'TJ  VE,  a.     Having  the  force  of  a  decree. 

Rick    Diet. 
DECRE-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  definitive  manner. 

Goodman. 
DEC'RE-TO-RY,  a.    Judicial;  definitive  ;  established 
by  a  decree. 

The  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sentence.  South. 

2.  Critical  ;  determining;  in  which  there  is  some 
definitive  event  ;  a-,  critical  or  drcrrtrrit  days.  Brown. 
DE-CREW,  ».  i.     To  decrease.     [Mot  in  use.] 
DE-CRI'AL,   re.      [See  Decry.]      A  crying  down;  a 

clamorous  censure  ;  condemnation  by  censure. 
DE-GIU'£D,  (de-krlde',)  pp.     Cried  down  ;  discredit- 
ed ;  brought  into  disrepute. 
DE-CRI'ER,  «.     One  who  decries  or  clamorously  cen- 
sures. 

[It  would  be  better  to  write  Decryal,  Decryed, 
Decryer.] 
DE-CROWN',  j).  t.     [de  and  crown.]     To  deprive  of  a 


DE-CR-V',  v.  it  [Fr.  decider  ;  de  and  crier,  to  cry.] 

1.  To  cry  down  ;  to  censure  as  faulty,  mean,  or 
worthless  ;  to  clamor  against ;  to  discredit  by  finding 
fault. ;  as,  to  decry  a  poem. 

2.  To  cry  down,  as  improper  or  unnecessary  ;  to 
rail  or  clamor  against;  to  bring  into  disrepute  ;  as, 
to  decry  the  measures  of  administration. 

I > E - C It \ "  1 N ( i ,  ppr.     C rv i n g  down. 
DEC-U-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  decumbo.] 

The  act  of  lying  down.  Evelyn. 

DE-CU.U'BENCE,    j  re.     [L.  decumbens,  from  dccumAo, 
DE-eUM'BEN-CY,  j      to  lie  down  ;  de  and  cuoibo,  to 
lie  down.] 

The  act  of  lying  down  ;  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
Brown. 
DE-CUM'BENT,   a.     In  botany,  declined,  or  bending 
down  ;  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  bending  down 
to  the  lower  side  ;  as,  a  decumbent  flower.    Martyn. 
DE-GUM'BENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  decumbent  posture. 
DE-CUM'BI-TURE,  re.    The  time  at  which  a  person 
takes  to  his  bed  in  a  disease. 

2.  In  astrology,  the   scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens,  by  which   the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
are  discovered. 
DECU-PLE,  (dek'yu-pl,)  a.     [L.  decuplus ;  Gr.  <5«o- 
nXovc,  from  Sena,  ten.] 
Tenfold  ;  containing  ten  times  as  many. 
DECU-PLE,  n.     A  number  ten  tunes  related. 
DF.C'U-PLE.  ».  t.     To  make  tenfold. 
DEG'U-PLED,  ;>;»•.     Wade  tenfold.  Coleridge. 

DE-CU'RI-ON,   re.     [L.  decurio,  from  decern,  Gr.  icKa, 
ten.] 

An  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  commanded  a 
drruna,  or  ten  soldiers,  winch  was  a  third  part  of  the 
turma,  and  a  thirtieth  of  the  legion  of  cavalry. 

Encyc.     Temple. 
DE-Cu'RI-ON-ATE,  re.    The  state  or  office  of  a  decu- 

DE-'CUR'RENT,  o.*[L.  decurrens,  from  decurro,  to  run 
down  ;  de  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Extending  downward.  A  decurrent  leaf,  is  a  ses- 
sile leaf,  having  its  base  extending  downward  along 
the  stem.  Lindley. 

DE-CUR' RENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  decurrent  manner. 
DE-CUR'SION,  re.     [L.  decursio,  from  decurro ;  de  and 
curro,  to  run.] 

The  act  of  running  down,  as  a  stream.        Hale. 
DE-CUR'SIV'E,  a.     Running  down. 

Decursivcly  pinnate  ;   in  botany,  applied  to  a  leaf 

having  the  ballets  decurrent,  or  running  along  the 

DE-CURT',  v.  t.     [L.  decurto.]  [petiole. 

To  shorten  by  cutting  off.     [Mot  in  use.] 
DE-CURT-A'TION,    re.      [L.  decurto,  to  s'hortcn  ;  de 
and  emtio.] 

The  act  of  shortening  or  cutting  short. 
DECU.-RY,  re.    [L.  decuria,  from  decern,  Gr.  rtwa,  ten.] 

A  set  of  ten  men  under  an  officer  called  decurio. 
DE-CUS'SaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  decusso,  to  cut  or  strike 
across.] 

In  general,  to  intersect ;  to  cross,  as  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves  in  the  body  ;  usual!:/,  to  intersect  at  acute  an- 
gles, or  in  the  form  of  an  X.  Brown.  Encyc. 
DE-eUS'SATE,  la.  Crossed ;  intersected.  In  bot- 
DE-€US'SA-TED,  \  any,  decussated  leaves  and 
branches,  are  such  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alter- 
nately cross  each  other  "at  right  angles,  or  in  a  reg- 
ular manner.  Martyn.     Lee. 

In  rhetoric,  a  decussated  period  is  one  that  consists 
of  two   rising  and   two   falling   clauses,    placed 
alternate   opposition    to   each   other.     For  ex; 
"  If  impudence  could   effect  as  much  in  i 
justice,  as  insolence  sometimes  does  in  the 
CtEsina    would    now    yield    to    the    impud 
Ebutius,  as  he  then  yielded  to  his  insolent  assail 
John  Q.  .Idams,  Lect. 
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))E-€US'SATE-LY,  ado.     In  a  decussate  manner. 

DE-CUS'Sa-'ITNG,  ppr.  Crossing  ;  intersecting  at 
acute  angles. 

DE-eUS-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  crossing ;  the  cross- 
ing of  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  which  meet  in  a 
point,  and  then  proceed  and  diverge.  Uutton. 

2.  A  crossing  iii  trie  form  of  an  X. 

DE-CUS'SA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Crosswise;  in  the  form 
of  an  X.  Brown. 

DE-Da'LI-AN,  a.     See  D j.dalian. 

DED'A-LOUS,  a.     See  D.edaluus. 

DE-DEC'O-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dcdecoro.] 
To  disgrace.     [JV,t  used.] 

DE-DEC-O-RA'T[0X,  ».     A  disgracing.     [Not  used.] 

DE-DEC'O-ROUS,  a.     Disgraceful;  unbecoming. 

DE-DEN-TI"TIO,X,  (-den-ti-h'un,)  n.  [dv  and  denti- 
tion.]    The  shedding  of  teeth.  Brown. 


DEE 


DEDT-GATE,  o.  t.  [L.  de, 
vow,  promise,  devote,  de 
12,  15,  45.    The  sense  is. 


1  dico,  dicare,  to 
;  Class  Dg,  No. 
throw  ;  hence, 


to  set,  to  appoint.] 

1.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  a  divine  Being, 
or  to  a  sacred  purpose  ;  to  devote  to  a  sacred  use,  by 
a  solemn  act,  or  by  religious  ceremonies  ;  as,  to  dedi- 
catc  vessels,  treasures,  a  temple,  an  altar,  or  a  church, 
to  God  or  to  a  religious  use 


uVi;„ 


Kin?  David  did 


2.  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  pur- 
pose ;  to  give  wholly  or  chiefly  to.  The  ministers  of 
the  gospel  dedicate  themselves,  their  time,  and  their 
studies,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  A  soldier  dedicates 
himself  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

3  To  inscribe  or  address  to  a  patron  ;  as,  to  dedi- 
cate, a  book. 

DED'I-CATE,  a.   Consecrated  ;  devoted  ;  appropriated. 
S/ialc. 

DED'I-Ca-TED,  pp.  or  n.tDovoted  to  a  divine  Being,  or 
to  a  sacred  use  ;  consecrated  ;  appropriated;  given 
wholly  to. 

DED-I-CA-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedica- 
ted. Ed.  Reo. 

DED'I-CA-TING,  ppr.  Devoting  to  a  divine  Being,  or 
to  a  sacred  purpose ;  consecrating  ;  appropriating ; 
giving  wholly  to. 

DED-l-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  consecrating  to  a 
divine  Being, or  to  a  sacred  use,  often  with  religious 
solemnities;  solemn  appropriation;  as,  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  giving  to. 

3.  An  address  to  a  patron,  prefixed  to  a  book,  tes- 
tifying respect,  and  recommending  the  work  to  his 
protection  and  favor.  Pope. 

DED'l-GA-TOR,  n.  One  who  dedicates  ;  one  who 
inscribes  a  book  to  the  favor  of  a  patron.         Pope. 

DEDT-CA-TO-RY,  u.  Composing  a  dedication;  as, 
an  epistle  dedicatory. 

DED'I-MU$,n.  [L.]  A  writ  to  commission  private 
persons  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  judge,  as  to  ex- 
amine a  witness,  &c.  Bouvier. 

DE-DI"TION,  (de-dish'un,)  n.  [L.  deditio,  from  dedo, 
to  yield.] 

The  act  of  yielding  niiv  thing;  sunendry.    Hale. 

DED'O-LENT,  o.     [L.  dedolco.] 

Feeling  no  compunction.     [Not  used.] 

DE-DuCE',  v.  t.  [L.  deduco  ;  de  and  duco,  to  lead, 
bring,  or  draw.  The  L.  duco  is  the  Sax.  teogan,  teon, 
Eng.  to  ttiir,  to  tow,  G.  lichen ;  hence  L.  dux,  Eng. 
duke.  (See  Duke.)  Class  Dg,  No.  5,  12,  15,  37, 
62,  64.] 

1.  To  draw  from  ;  to  bring  from. 

O  goddess,  s'vv,  .shell  t  e'ednee  inv  rhvmos 

From  the  dire  nation  in  iis  early  'lime's  1  Pope. 

2.  To  draw  from,  in  reasoning  ;  to  gather  a  truth, 
opinion, or  proposition,  from  premises  ;  to  infer  some- 
thing from  what  precedes. 

Reasoning  is   nothing   but  the   faculty   of  deducing  unknown 
truths  from  principle.-,  already  known.  Locke. 

3.  To  deduct.     [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  transplant.     [Not  in  use.]  Selden. 
DE-DOC'ED,  (de-duster,)  ■pp.     Drawn  from  ;  inferred  ; 

as  a_conse(]ueiice  from   principles  or  premises. 

DE-DOCE'MENT,  n.  The  thing  drawn  from  or  de- 
duced ;  inference;  that  which  is  collected  from 
premises.  Dmden. 

DE-DfjC'I-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  deduced  ;  inferable  ; 
collectible  by  reason  from  premises  ;  consequential. 

The  properties  ol  a  In  nolle  are  drducible  from  the  complex  idea 

DE-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  from;  inferring ;  col- 
lecting from  principles  or  facts  already  established  or 
known. 

DE-Du'CIVE,  a.  Performing  the  act  of  deduction. 
[Little  used.] 

DE-DUCT',  v.  t.  [L.  deduco,  deductum.  See  Deduce.] 
To  take  from  ;  to  subtract ;  to  separate  or  remove, 


_  or  calculating.  Thus  we 
say,  from  the  sum  of  two  numbers  dedact  the  lesser 
number  ;  from  the  amount  of  profits  deduct  the 
charges  of  freight. 

1IE-DI  IST'ED,  pp.     Taken  from  ;  subtracted. 

UE-DUCT'ING,  ppr.     Taking  from  ;  subtracting. 


,)  /of  [L.  dedaciio.] 


DE-nrC'TlOX,  (de- 

1.  The  act  of  dei 

2.  That  which  is  deducted  ;  sum  or  amount  taken 
from  another ;  defalcation;  abatement;  as,  this  sum 
is  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  rent 

3.  That  which  is  drawn  from  premises  ;  fact, 
opinion,  or  hypothesis,  collected  from  principles  or 
facts  stated,  or  established  data;  inference;  conse- 
quence drawn  ;  conclusion  ;  as,  tins  opinion  is  a  fair 
deduction  from  the  principles  you  have  advanced. 

DE-IJUCT'IVE,  a.  Deducible  ;  that  is  or  may  be  de- 
duced from  premises. 

All  knowledge  is  deductive.  Glanville. 

DE-DUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  regular  deduction  ;  by 
way  of  inference  ;  by  consequence.  Brown. 

DEED,  n.  [Sax.  dad :  D.  daad  ;  G.  that ;  Dan.  daad  ; 
the  participle  of  Sax.  don,  Goth,  taiujan,  G.  thun,  D. 
docn,  to  do  ,  probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  That  which  is  done,  acted,  or  effected;  an  act; 
a  fact  ;  a  word  of  extensive  application,  including 
whatever  is  done,  good  or  bad,  great  or  small. 

And  Joseph  .*.iid  to  tie  in,  What  'Iced  ii  ihi„  which. yc  have  doue  p 
We  rec-ive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.  —  Luke  XXV. 

2.  Exploit ,  achievement ;  illustrious  act. 
Whose  deeds  snme  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.  Dryden. 

3.  Power  of  action  ;  agency. 

With  will  and  deed  created  free.  Milton. 

4.  A  writing  containing  some  contract  or  agree- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  its  execution  ;  particular- 
ly, an  instrument  on  paper  or  parchment,  conveying 
real  estate  to  a  purchaser  or  donee.  This  instrument 
must  be  executed,  and  the  execution  attested,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Indeed  ;  in  fact ;  in  reality.  These  words  are  united, 
and  called  an  adverb.  But  sometimes  they  are  sep- 
arated by  very,  in  very  deed;  a  more  emphatical  ex- 
pression.    Ex.  ix. 

DEED,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed  ;  a  popular 
use  of  the  word  in  America :  as,  he  deeded  all  his  estate 
to  his  eldest  son. 

DEED'-A-CHIEV-ING,  a.  That  accomplishes  great 
deeds. 

DEED'LESS,  a.  Inactive  ;  not  performing  or  having 
performed  deeds  or  exploits.  Pope. 

DEED'-POLL,  n.  A  deed  not  indented,  that  is,. shaved 
or  even,  made  by  one  party  only.  Blackstonc. 

DEKD'Y,  a.     Industrious;  active. 

DEEM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  deman;  D.  doemen ;  Sw.  dorna ; 
Dan.  dommer ;  whence  doom.  Russ.  dumoyu,to  think, 
reflect,  reckon,  believe  ;  duma,  a  thought  or  idea,  a 
privv  council  ;  dmnnoi,  a  privy  counselor.  See  Class 
Dm,  No.  5,  3ti,  39,  and  Class  Sin,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  think  ;  to  judge  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  con- 
clude on  consideration  ;  as,  he  deems  it  prudent  to  be 
silent. 

For  never  can  1  deem  him  \ess  than  god.  Dryden. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near   to  some  country.— 

2.  To  estimate.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DEEM,  n.     Opinion  ;    judgment;    surmise.     [Obs.] 
DEEM,  V  i.     To  judge  ;  to  think  :  to  estimate. 
DEEM'ED,  pp.      Thought;   judged;   supposed. 
DEEM'ING,  ppr.     Thinking,  linking,  believing. 
DEEM'STER,  n.     [deem  and  stcr.     See  Steer.] 

A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Jersey. 

Johnson. 
DEEP,  a.      [Sax.  deop,  dypa;   D.  diep  ;   G.  tief ;  Sw. 
diup  ,  Dan.  thjb.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  dip  and  dive, 
whose  radical  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  plunge.     Q,it.  W. 
dwvyn.] 

1.  Extending  or  being  far  below  the  surface  ;  de- 
scending far  downward  ;  profound  ;  opposed  to  shal- 
low ;  as,  deep  water ;  a  deep  pit  or  well. 

2.  Low  in  situation;  being  or  descending  far  be- 
low the  adjacent  land  ;  as,  a  deep  valley. 

3.  Entering  far ;  piercing  a  great  way.  A  tree 
in  a  good  soil  takes  deep  root.  A  spear  struck  deep 
into  the  flesh. 

4.  Far  from  the  outer  part ;  secreted. 

A  spider  deep  ambushed  in  her  den.  Dryden. 

i  rank 


deep,  when  applied  to  soldiers  drawn  i 


appli 


up  three  deep. 

5.  Not  superficial  or  obvious  ;  hidden;  secret. 

He  discovered!  deep  diners  run  uf  rinrkiv us.  —  Job  xii. 

6.  Remote  from  comprehension. 

0  Lord,  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  —  Ps.  xcii. 

7.  Sagacious;  penetrating;  having  the  power  to 
enter  far  into  a  subject ;  as,  a  man  of  deep  thought ; 
a  deep  divine. 

8.  Artful  ;  contriving  ;  concealing  artifice  ;  insid- 
ious ;  designing ;  as,  a  friend,  deep,  hollow,  treach- 
erous. 

9.  Grave  in  sound  ;  low ;  as,  the  deep  tones  of  an 
organ. 

10. 


DEE 

12.  Still  ;  sound  ;  not  easily  broken  or  disturbed. 
The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam.  — Gen.  ii. 

13.  Depressed;  sunk  low,  mctaplwriculiy ;  as,  deep 
poverty. 

14.  Dark  ;  intense  ;  strongly  colored ;  as,  a  deep 
brown  ;  a  deep  crimson  ;  a  deep  blue 

15.  Unknown;  unintelligible. 

A  people  of  deeper  speech  dim  ihou  ennst  perceive.  — Is.  xxxiii. 

lfi.  Heartfelt;  penetrating;  affecting;  as,  a  deep 
sense  of  guilt. 

17.  Intricate  ;  not  easily  understood  or  unraveled  ; 
as,  a  deep  plot  or  intrigue. 

This  word  often  qualifies  a  verb,  like  an  adverb. 

Drink  dee}',  or  taste  not  the'  l'ieri  in  spring.  Pope. 

DEEP,  n.    The  sea ;  the  abyss  of  waters  ;  the  ocean. 


He  i 


2.  A  lake;  a  great,  collection  of  water. 

Launch  nut  into  die  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets.  —  Luke  v. 

3.  That,  which  is  profound  ;  not  easily  fathomed,  or 
incomprehensible. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  —  Ps.  xxxvi. 

4.  The  most  still  or  solemn  part ;  the  midst ;  as,  in 
deep  of  night.  Sliak.     Philips. 

DEEP'-DRAW-ING,  a.     Sinking  deep  into  the  water. 

Shak. 
DEEP'-DRAWJT,  a.    Drawn  from  a  depth. 
DEEP'£X,  (dee'pn,)  v.  t.     To  make  deep  or  deeper; 

to  sink  lower  ;  as,  to  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river  or 

harbor  ;  to  deepen  a  well. 

2.  To  make  dark  or  darker ;  to  make  more  thick 
or  gloomy  ;  as,  to  deepen  the  shades  of  night ;  to 
deepen  gloom. 

3.  To  give  a  darker  hue,  or  a  stronger  color  ;  as,  to 
deepen  a  color;  to  deepen  a  red,  blue,  or  crimson 
color. 

4.  To  make  more  poignant  or  absorbing ;  as,  to 
deepen  grief  or  sorrow. 

5.  To  make  more  frightful ;  as,  to  deepen  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene. 

6.  To  make  more  sad  or  gloomy ;  as,  to  deepen  the 
murmurs  of  the  flood. 

7.  To  make  more  grave ;  as,  to  deepen  the  tones  of 
an  organ. 

DEEP'EN,  v.  i.    To  become  more  deep ;  as,  the  water 

deepens  at  every  ens!  of  Ihe  lead. 
DEEP'tfX-KD,  (drep'nd,)  pp.     Made  more  deep. 
DEEP'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sinking  lower;   making 

more  deep;  growing  deeper. 
DEEP'ER,  a.  comp.     More  deep. 
HEEl"  EST,  ii.  superl.     Most  deep. 
DEEP'-LaID,  a.    Laid   deep;  formed  with   cunning 

)  a  great  depth  ;  far  below  the 
surface;  as,  a  passion  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature; 
precepts  ileephj  engraven  on  the  heart. 

2.  Profoundly;  thoroughly;  as,  deeply  skilled  in 
ethics  or  anatomy. 

3.  To  or  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  ; 
with  great  sorrow  ;  most  feelingly. 

He  sighed   'lecj'h;  in  hi,  spoil.  —  At. irk  viii. 

lie  u;ij  deep'tj  inhale,!  M  tie    ^,r|u.  Anon. 

4.  To  a  great  degree  ;  as,  he  has  deeply  offended. 

They  have  deepty  corrupted  themselves.  —  Hos.  ix. 

5.  With  a  dark  hue,  or  strong  color ;  as,  a  dceply- 
retl  liquor  ;  deeply  colored. 

6.  Gravely  ;  as,  a  r/roii,-toned  instrument. 

7.  With  profound  skill";  with  art  or  intricacy  ;  as, 
a  dceply-la.k\  plot  or  intrigue. 

This  word  can  not  easily  he  defined  in  all  its  va- 
rious applications.  In  general,  it  gives  emphasis  or 
intensity  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies. 

DEEP'-M'OUTH-£D,  a.  Having  a  hoarse,  loud,  hol- 
low voice  ;  as,  a  deep-mouthed  dog.  Shak. 

DEEP'-MOS-ING,  a.  Contemplative ;  thinking  closely 
or  profoundly.  Pope. 

DEEP'NESS,  n.  Depth;  remoteness  from  the  surface 
in  a  descending  line ;  interior  distance  from  the  sur- 
face ;  profundity. 

Aud  forthwith  dry  sprnne;  up,  because  they  had   no  deepnet* 

sual.] 

g   fullv   read  ;   pro- 
L'Estrange. 
Profoundly  revolving  or 
meditating.  Shak. 

DEEP'-SCAR-RfiD,  (-sklird,)  a.     Having  deep  scars. 
DEEP'-SEAT-ED,  a.     Seated  deeply. 
DEEP'-SOU.XD-ING,  a.     Having  a  low  sound. 
DEEP'-THINK-ING,  a.    Thinking  profoundly. 
DEEP'-THROAT-ED,   a.      Having  a  deep  throat  or 

voice.  Milton. 

DEEP'-ToN-ED,  a.     Having  a  very  low   or   grave 

DEEP'-VAULT-ED,  a.  Formed  like  a  deep  vault  or 
arch.       "  Milton. 

DEEP'-WAIST-ED,  a.  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a 
ship  when  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  raised 
from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main 
deck.  Mar.  Diet.' 

DEEP'-WORN,  a.   Worn  to  a  great  depth.  Hopkinson, 


DEEP'-READ,  (-red,)   i 

fotindly  versed. 
DEEP'-RE-VOLV'ING, 
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c;.  ,!,, 


8w. 

beast.     The  primary 

untamed  ;  lience,  a  wild  beast.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Ccrvtts,  of  several  spe- 
cies, as  the  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  the 
rane  or  reindeer,  &c.  These  animals  are  wild,  and 
hunted  in  the  forest,  or  kept  in  parks.  Their  flesh, 
called  venison,  is  deemed  excellent  food. 

DEER'-NECK,  n.  In  horsemanship,  a  thin,  ill-formed 
neck.  Farm  Encyc. 

DEER'-SKIN,  n.  The  skin  of  a  deer,  of  which  a 
very  supple  leather  is  made. 

DEER'STALK-ER,  (-stavvk-er,)  n.  One  who  prac- 
tices deerstalking.  Booth. 

DEER'STALK-ING,  (-stawk-ing,)  n.  The  lying  in 
wait  to  shoot  deer,  or  pursuing  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  cover. 

i>HKIc'STk-\L  Hit,  n.     One  who  steals  deer. 

DEER'STEAL-ING,  n.     The  act  or  crime  of  stealing 

Dfi'HSS,  7i.     [Fr.  deesse.]  [deer. 

A  goddess.     [JVot  in  use.]  Croft. 

DE-FACE',  v.  t.  [Arm.  difacia.  ;  de  and  L.  faeio  ;  Fr. 
defaire,  to  undo  or  unmake.] 

1.  To  destroy  or  m;ir  the  face  or  surface  of  a  thing; 
to  injure  the  superficies  or  beauty;  to  disfigure;  as, 
to  deface  a  monument ;  to  deface  an  edifice. 

2.  To  injure  any  thing  ;  to  destroy,  spoil,  or  mar; 
to  erase  or  obliterate  ;  as,  to  deface  letters  or  writing ; 
to  deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond  ;  to  deface  a  record. 

3.  To  injure  the  appearance;  to  disfigure. 
DE-FACED,  (de-ffiste',)  pp.  or  a.     Injured  on  the  sur- 
face ;  disfigured;  marred;  erased. 

DE-FACE'MENT,  «.  Injury  to  the  surface  or  beauty  ; 
rasure  ;  obliteration;  that  which  mars  beauty,  or  dis- 
figures. 

DE-FACER,  7i.  He  or  that  which  defaces;  one  who 
injures,  mars,  or  disfigures. 

DE-FACING,  ppr.  Injuring  the  face  or  surface  ;  mar- 
ring ;  disfiguring  ,  erasing. 

DE-FAC'ING-LY,  ode.     In  a  defacing  manner. 

DE-FACTO,  [L.]  Actually;  in  fact;  in  reality; 
existing;  as,  a  king  de  facto,  distinguished  from  a 
king  de  jure,  or  by  right. 

DE-FA IL'ANCE,  7i.  [Fr.  See  Fail.]  Failure;  mis- 
carriage.    [Obs.]  Taylor. 

DE-FAL'GATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  defalquer ;  It.  defalcare; 
Sp.  dcsfalcar  ;  Port,  desfalcar ;  from  L.  defalco ;  de  and 
falco,  from  falx,  a  sickle.] 

Literally,  to  cut  off;  lience,  to  take  away  or  deduct 
a  part;  used  chiefly  of  money,  accounts,  rents,  in- 
come, &c.    

Taken  away  ;  deducted,  as  a 


Deducting   from   a  money 


off;    as, 


That  which   is  < 
i  from  the  revenue, 

e,  a  diminution, 


DE-FA  L'GA-TED,  pp. 
part. 

DE-FAL'CA-TING,  p 
account,  rents,  &c. 

DE-FAL-CA'TION,  77 
this  loss  is  a  defidcati 
Literally,  a  cutting 
deficit,  or  withdrawment.     [In  recent  usage.] 

DEFALK',  v.  t.     To  defalcate.     [Not  477  use.] 

Bp.  Hall 

DEF-A-MA'TION,  77.  [See  Defame.]  The  uttering 
of  slanderous  words,  with  a  view  to  injure  another's 
reputation  ;  the  malicious  uttering  of  falsehood  re- 
specting another,  which  tends  to  destroy  or  impair 
his  good  name,  character,  or  occupation;  slander; 
calumny.  To  constitute  defamation,  in  law,  the 
words  must  be  false,  and  spoken  maliciously.  De- 
famatory words,  written  and  published,  are  called 
a  libel.  Btacltstone. 

DE-FAM'A-TO-RY,  a.  Calumnious  ;  slanderous  ; 
containing  defamation  ;  false  and  injurious  to  repu- 
tation ;  as,  defamatory  words  ;  defamatory  reports  or 
writings. 

DE-FaME'  v.  t.-f  [Fr.  diffamer ;  It.  diffamare;  Sp.  dis- 
famar:  from  L.  diffamo  :  de,  or  dii,  andfama,  fame.] 

1.  To  slander  ;  falsely  and  maliciously  to  utter 
words  respecting  another  which  tend  to  injure  his 
reputation  or  occupation  ;  as  to  say,  a  judge  is  cor- 
rupt ;  a  man  is  perjured  ;  a  trader  is  a  knave. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ;  to  dishonor  by  false  reports  ; 
to  calumniate  ;  to  libel;  to  impair  reputation  by  acts 
or  words. 

Being  defamed,  we  entreat.  —  1  Cor.  iv. 

DE-FA  M'ED,  pp.  Slandered  ;  dishonored  or  injured 
by  evil  reports. 

DE-FaM'ER,  n.  A  slanderer;  a  detractor;  a  calum- 
niator. 

DE-FAM'ING, ppr.  Slandering;  injuring  the  charac- 
ter by  false  reports. 

DE-FAM'ING,  71.     Defamation ;  slander.    Jeremiah. 

DE-FA  M'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  defaming  manner. 

DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  wearied.  [Not 
much  used.]  Olanville. 

DE-FAT'I-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  defatigo  ;  de  and  fatigo,  to 
tire.     See  Fatigue.] 
To  weary  or  tire.     [Little  used.]  Herbert. 

DE-FAT-I-GA'TION,  77.     Weariness.     [Little  used.] 

DE-FAULT',  77.     [Fr.  defaut,  for  default,  from  defaillir, 

to  fall  ;  de  and  faillir,  to  fail.     See  Fail  and  Fault.] 

1.  A  failing,  or  failure  ;  an  omission  of  that  which 

ought  to  be  done  ;  neglect  to  do  what  duty  or  law 


DEF 

requires  ;   as,  this   evil   has  happened  through  the 
governor's   default.     A    default,  or   fault,   may   be   a 
crime,  a  vice,  or  a  mere  defect,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  duty  omitted. 
2.  Defect ;  want ;  failure. 


Cooks  could  i 


1  birds,  in  default  of  r 


3.  In  law,  a  failure  of  appearance  in  court  at  a  day 
assigned,  particularly  of  the  defendant  in  a  suit  when 
called  to  make  answer.  It  may  be  applied  to  jurors, 
witnesses,  &c.  ;  but  a  plaintiff's  failing  to  appear  by 
himself  or    attorney  is  usually  called   a  non-appear- 

To  suffer  a  default,  is  to    permit  an   action   to   be 
called  without  appearing  or  answering;  applied  to  a 
defendant. 
DE-FAULT',  v.  i.     To  fail  in  performing  a  contract  or 

agreement.  Johnson. 

DE-FAULT',  ?).  t.  In  law,  to  call  out  a  defendant, 
[according  to  the  common  expression.]  To  call  a 
defendant  officially  to  appear  and  answer  in  court, 
and  on  his  failing  to  answer,  to  declare  him  in  de- 
fault, and  enter  judgment  against  him  ;  as,  let  the 
defendant  lie  defaulted. 

No  costs  are  to  be  awarded  for  such  town,  if  defaulted. 

Mass.  Laws. 

2.  To  call  out  a  cause,  in  which  the  defendant 
does  not  appear,  and  enter  judgment  on  the  default ; 
as,  the  cause  was  defaulted. 

3.  To  fail  in  performance.  Milton. 
DE-FAULT',  7).  t.     To  offend.     [Obs.] 
DE-FAULT'ED,   pp.     Called  out   of  court,  as  a  de- 

2.  "a.     Having  defect.  [fendant  or  his  cause. 

DE-FAULT'ER,  77.  One  who  makes  default ;  one 
who  fails  to  appear  in  court  when  called. 

2.  One  who  fails  to  perform  a  public  duty  ;  partic- 
ularly, one  who  fails  to  account  for  public  money 
intrusted  to  his  care  ;  a  delinquent. 
DE-FAULT'ING,  ppr.     Failing  to  fulfill  a  contract; 
delinquent. 

2.  Failing  to  perform  a  duty  or  legal  requirement ; 
as,  a  defaulting  creditor.  Walsh. 

3.  Calling  out  of  court,  and  entering  judgment 
against  for  non-appearance,  as  a  defendant. 

DE-FEAS'ANCE,  (de-fez.'ans,)  77.  [Norm,  defesance; 
Fr.  defesant,  from  defaire,  to  undo  ;  de  and  faire,  L. 

1.  Literally,  a  defeating  ;  a  rendering  null ;  the 
preventing  of  the  operation  of  an  instrument. 

2.  In  law,  a  condition,  relating  to  a  deed,  which 
being  performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered 
void  ;  or  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time 
with  a  feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing 
conditions,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
then  created  may  be  defeated.  A  defeasance,  on  a 
bond,  or  a  recognizance,  or  a  judgment  recovered,  is 
a  condition  which,  when  performed,  defeats  it.  A 
defeasance,  differs  from  the  common  condition  of  a 
bond,  in  being  a  separate  deed,  whereas  a  common 
condition  is  inserted  in  the  bond  itself.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  The  writing  containing  a  defeasance. 

4.  Defeat.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DE-F£AS'I-BLE,  (de-fez'e-W,)  a.     That  may  be  de- 
feated, or  annulled  ;  as,  a  defeasible  title  ;  a  defeasible 
estate. 

DE-FfiAS'I-BLE-NESS,  77.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
feasible. 

DE-FEAT',  71.  [Fr.  defaite,  from  defaire,  to  undo;  de 
and  faire.] 

1.  Overthrow  ;  loss  of  battle  ;  the  check,  rout,  or 
destruction  of  an  army  by  the  victory  of  an  enemy 

2.  Successful  resistance  ;  as,  the  defeat  of  an  at- 
tack. 

3.  Frustration;  a  rendering  null  and  void  ;  as,  the 
defeat  of  a  title. 

4.  Frustration  ;  prevention  of  success  ;  as,  the  de- 
feat, of  a  plan  or  design. 

DE-FEAT',  v.  t-t  To  overcome  or  vanquish,  as  an 
army  ;  to  check,  disperse,  or  ruin  by  victory  ;  to 
overthrow  ;  applied  to  an  army,  or  a  divison  of  troops; 
to  a  fleet,  or  to  a  commander.  The  English  army  de- 
feated the  French  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Gen- 
eral Wolf  defeated  Montcalm.  The  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Marengo. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  prevent  the  success  of ;  to  dis- 
appoint. We  say,  our  dearest  hopes  are  often  de- 
feated. 

Then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel.  —2 

3.  To  render  null  and  void  ;  as,  to  defeat  a  title  or 
an  estate. 

4.  To  resist  with  success  ;  as,  to  defeat  an  attempt 
or  assault. 

DE-FeAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Vanquished  ;  effectually  re- 
sisted ;  overthrown;  frustrated;  disappointed;  ren- 
dered null  or  inoperative. 

DE-Fir.AT'lNO,  77/77-.  Vanquishing  ;  subduing  ;  op- 
posing successfully  ;  overthrow  ing  ;  frustrating;  dis- 
appointing ;  rendering  null  and  void. 

DK-FHAT ■riti;,  t-lct'vur,)  „.     Change  of  feature. 

Sliak. 

2.  Overthrow  ;  defeat.     [Obs.]  B, 

DEF'E-CATE,  r.  t.     [L.  defweo  ;  de 


and  fa: 
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1.  To  purify  ;   to  refine  ;   to  clear  from  dregs  or 

impurities  ;  to  clarify  ;  as,  to  defecate  liquor. 

2.  To  purify  from  admixture  ;  to  clear ;  to  purge 


DEF'E-€a-TED,  pp.     Purified  ;  clarified  ;  refined. 
DEFJE-CA-TING,  ppr.     Purifying;    purging  of  lees 

DEF-E-GA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  separating  from  lees 
or  dregs ;    purification  from    impurities  or   foreign 

DEFECT',  71.  t  [L.   defectus  ;   It.  difetto  ;   Sp.  defetlo  ; 
from  L.  deficio,  to  fail ;  de  and  facio,  to  make  or  do.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  something  necessary  or 
useful  toward  perfection  ;  fault  ,  imperfection.  We 
say,  there  are  numerous  defects  in  the  plan,  or  in  the 
work,  or  in  the  execution. 

Errors  iiave  been  corrected,  and  defects  supplied.         Daviea. 

2.  Failing  ;  fault  ;  mistake  ;  imperfection  in  moral 
conduct,  or  in  judgment.  A  deep  conviction  of  the 
defects  of  our  lives  tends  to  make  us  humble. 

Trust  not  your-ih;  Inn,  your  ilt/tcts  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe.  Pope. 

3.  Any  want,  yt  imperfection,  in  natural  objects  ; 
the  absence  of  any  thing  necessary  to  perfection  ; 
anything  unnatural  or  misplaced  ;  blemish;  deformi- 
ty. We  speak  of  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  seeing  or 
hearing,  or  in  a  limb  ;  a  defect  in  timber  ;  a  defect  in 
an  instrument,  &c. 

DE-FECT',  v.  i.  To  be  deficient.  [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 
DE-FECT-I-BIL'I-TY,  7t.     Deficiency  ;  imperfection. 

[Little  used.]  Digby.     Hale. 

DE-FECT'I-BLE,  a.     Imperfect;  deficient;  wanting 

[Little  used.]  Hale. 

DE-FECTION,  (de-fek'shun,)  77.     [L.  defectio.     See 

Defect.] 

1.  Want  or  failure  of  duty  ;  particularly,  a  falling 
away  ;  apostasy  ;  the  act  of  abandoning  a  person  or 
cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by  allegiance  or  duty, 
or  to  which  one  has  attached  himself.  Our  defection 
from  God  is  proof  of  our  depravity.  The  cause  of 
the  king  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  defection  of 
the  nobles. 

2.  Revolt ;  used  of  nations  or  states. 
DE-FECT'IVE,  a.     [L.  defeetivus.     See  Defect.] 

1.  Wanting  either  in  substance,  quantity,  or  qual- 
ity, or  in  any  thing  necessary  ;  imperfect  ;  as,  a  de- 
fective limb;  defective  timber;  a  defective  copy  or 
book  ;  a  defective  account.  Defective  articulation,  in 
speaking,  renders  utterance  indistinct. 

2.  Wanting  in  moral  qualities  ;  faulty  ;  blamable  ; 
not  conforming  to  rectitude  or  rule ;  as,  a  defective 
character. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  defective  noun  is  one  which 
wants  a  whole  number  or  a  particular  case ;  an  in- 
declinable noun. 

4.  A  defective  verb,  is  one  which  wants  some  of  the 

DE-FE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  defective  manner ;  im- 
perfectly. 

DE-FE€t'lVE-NESS,  71.    Want ;  the  state  of  being 
imperfect  ;  faiiltmess. 

DE-FEeT-U-OS'I-TY,   71.     Defectiveness  ;  fanltiness 
[JVot  used.)  Montagu. 

DE-FE€T'U_-OUS,  a.     Full  of  defects.     [Little  used,] 
Worthington. 

DEF-E-DA'TION,  71.     Pollution.     [Not  in  use.] 

,  Bcntley. 

DE-FENCE',  71.    Protection  against  injury  ;  vindica- 
tion when  attacked. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  defending  against  ene- 
mies ;  skill  in  fencing,  &c. 

3.  In  law,  the  defendant's  answer  or  plea. 
[For  remarks   on  the  spelling  of  the   word,  see 
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DE-FENCE'LESS,  a.  Without  defense.  [See  De- 
fenseless.] 

DE-FEND',  77.  J.t  [L.  defendo  ;  de  and  obs.  fendo :  Fr. 
defendre;  It.  difcudn-e  ;  Sp.  defender;  Port.  id. ;  Arm. 
difenn,  or  divenn;  W.  difnn  :  Norm,  fendu,  struck; 
defender,  to  oppose,  to  prohibit.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  strike,  thrust,  or  drive  off;  to  repel.] 

1.  To  drive  from  ;  to  thrust  back  ;  hence,  to  deny  ; 
to  repel  a  demand,  charge,  or  accusation  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  resist ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  one's 
own  claims. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit  ,  that  is,  to  drive  irom, 
or  back.  Milton  calls  the  forbidden  fruit  the  de- 
fended fruit. 

The  use  of  wine  in  s,,tne  nl  u,  >  is  dcfaehyjby  customs  or  laws. 
Temple. 
[This  application  is  nearlif  obsolete.] 

3.  To  drive  back  a  foe  or  danger ;  to  repel  from 
any  thing  that  which  assails  or  annoys;  to  protect  by 
opposition  or  resistance  ;  to  support  or  maintain  ;  to 
prevent  from  being  injured  or  destroyed. 

There  arose.lo  defend  Israel, Tola, the  son  of  Puah.— Judges  1. 

4.  To  vindicate  ;  to  assert ;  to  uphold  ;  to  maintain 
uninjured,  by  force  or  by  argument ;  as,  to  defend  our 
cause  ;  to  defend  rights  ami  privileges  ;  to  defend  rep- 
utation. 

5.  To  secure  against  attacks  or  evil ;  to  fortify 
against  danger  or"  violence  ;  to  set  obstacles  to  the 
approach  of  any  thing  that  can  annoy.    A  garden 
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may  be  defended  by  a  grove  ;  a  camp  may  be  defended 

by  a  wall,  a  hill,  or  a  river. 
DE-FEND',  v.  i.    To  make  opposition ;  as,  the  party 

comes  into  court,  defends,  and  says. 
DE-FEND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  defended. 
DE-FEND'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  participle  of  defendre.] 

1.  Defensive  ;  proper  for  defense.  Shale. 

2.  Making  defense ;  being  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
fendant. Wheaton's  Rep. 

DE-FEND'ANT,  n.  He  that  defends  against  an  as- 
sailant, or  against  the  approach  of  evil  or  danger. 

2.  In  lam,  the  party  that  opposes  a  complaint,  de- 
mand, or  charge ;  he  that  is  summoned  into  court, 
and  defends,  denies,  or  opposes,  the  demand  or  charge, 
and  maintains  his  own  right.  It  is  applied  to  any 
party  of  whom  a  demand  is  made  in  court,  whether 
the  party  denies  and  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
sutlers  a  default. 

DE-FEND'ED,  pp.  Opposed  ;  denied  ;  prohibited  ; 
maintained  by  resistance  ;  vindicated  ;  preserved  un- 
injured ;  secured. 

DE-FEND'ER,  n.  One  who  defends  by  opposition ; 
one  who  maintains,  supports,  protects,  or  vindicates  ; 
an  assertor ;  a  vindicator,  either  by  arms  or  by  argu- 
ments ;  a  champion  or  an  advocate. 

DE-FEND'ING,  ppr.  Denying  ;  opposing  ;  resisting ; 
forbidding ;  maintaining  uninjured  by  force  or  by  rea- 
son ;  securing  from  evil. 

DE-F.ENS'A-TIVE,  n.  Guard;  defense;  a  bandage, 
plaster,  or  the  like,  to  secure  a  wound  from  external 
injury.  Jolinson. 

DE-FENSE',  (de-fens',)  n.     [L.  defensio.} 

1.  Any  thine  thai  opposes  attack,  violence,  danger, 
or  injury  ;  any  tiling  that  secures  the  person,  the 
rights,  or  the  possessions,  of  men  ;  fortification  ; 
guard  ;  protection  ;  security.  A  wall,  a  parapet,  a 
ditch,  or  a  garrison,  is  the  defense  of  a  city  or  for- 
tress. The  Almighty  is  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 
Ps.  lix. 

2.  Vindication  ;  justification  ;  apology ;  that  which 
repels  or  disproves  a  charge  or  accusation. 

Men,  brethren,  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defense.  —  Acts  xxii. 

3.  In  law,  the  defendant's  reply  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  demands,  or  charges. 

4.  Prohibition.     [06s.]  Temple. 

5.  Resistance  ;  opposition.  Shak. 

6.  The  science  of  defending  against  enemies;  skill 
in  fencing,  &c. 

7.  In  fortifi cation,  a  work  that  flanks  another. 
[This  word,  like   expense,  has,  till   of  late,  been 

spelled  with  a  c,  though  Bailey  gave  it  with  s.  It 
ought  to  undergo  the  same  change  with  expense,  the 
reason  being  the  same,  viz.,  that  s  must  be  used  in 
defensive  as  in  expensive.  Defense  was  the  original 
spelling  in  the  French,  and  defensio  in  the  Latin.  It 
is  therefore  desirable,  on  even'  ground,  to  exchange 
the  c  for  s.] 

DE-FENSE',  (de-fens',)  v.  t.  To  defend  by  fortifica- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Fairfax. 

DB-FENS'/il),  (de-fenst',)  pp.     Fortified. 

DE-FENSE'LESS,  (dc-fcns'less,)  a.  Being  without 
defense,  or  without  means  of  repelling  assault  or  in- 
jury ;  applied  to  a  town,  it  denotes  unfortified  or  un- 
garrisoned  ;  open  to  an  enemy  ;  applied  to  a  person,  it 
denotes  naked  ;  unarmed  ;  unprotected  ;  unprepared 
to  resist  attack  ;  weak ;  unable  to  oppose ;  uncov- 
ered ;  unsheltered. 

DE-FENSE'LESS-NESS,  (de-fens'less-ness,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  unguarded  or  unprotected. 

DE-FENS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  defended  ;  as,  a  de- 
fensible city. 

2.  That  may  be  vindicated,  maintained,  or  justi- 
fied ;  as,  a  defensible  cause. 

DE-FENS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  defensif.] 

1.  That  serves  to  defend  ;  proper  for  defense  ;  as, 
defensive  armor,  which  repels  attacks  or  blows,  op- 
posed to  offensive  arms,  which  are  used  in  attack. 

2.  Carried  on  in  resisting  attack  or  aggression  ;  as, 
defensive  war,  in  distinction  from  offensive  war,  which 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  to  defend.  Milton. 
DE-FENS'IVE,  n.     Safeguard  ;  that  which  defends. 

Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  defensives.    Bacon. 
To  be  or.  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  is 
to  be  or  stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defense  or  re- 
sistance, in  o|ipi>-iiion  to  ;iL'»n  —ion  or  attack. 
DE-FENS'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  defensive  manner;  on 

th  ■  defensive  ;  in  defense. 
DE-FER',  v.  t.    [L.  differo  ;  dis,  from,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
1.  To  delay;   to  put  off;  to  postpone  to  a  future 
time ;  as,  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  design. 


Hope  deferred  1 

2.  To  refer ;  to  leave 


,defe, 


another's  judgment  and 


[In  this  sense,  Refer  is  now  used.] 

DEFER',  v.  i.  To  yield  to  another's  opinion  ;  to  sub- 
mit in  opinion  ;  as,  he  defers  to  the  opinion  of  his 
father. 

DEF'ER-ENCE,  n.tA  yielding  in  opinion  ;  submission 
of  judgment  to  the  opinion  or  judirinent  of  another. 
Hence,  regard ;  respect.    We  often  decline  acting  in 
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opposition  to  those  for  whose  wisdom   we  have  a 
great  deference. 
3.  Complaisance  ;  condescension.  Locke. 

3.  Submission.  Addison. 

DEF'ER-ENT,  a.  Bearing ;  carrying  ;  conveying.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 
DEF'ER-ENT,   n.     That  which   carries   or  conveys. 

2.  A  vessel  in  the  human  body  for  the  conveyance 
of  fluids.  Chambers. 

3.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  a  circle  surrounding 
the  earth,  in  whose  periphery  the  center  of  the  epi- 
cycle moves  round.  D.  Olmsted. 

DEF-ER-EN'TIAL,  (-en'shal,)  a.  Expressing  defer- 
DEF-ER-EN'TfAL-LY,  adv.  With  deference,  [ence. 
DE-FER'MENT,  n.    Delay.  Suckling. 

DE-FER'Ri?D,  pp.     Delayed  ;  postponed. 
DE-FER'RER,  n.    One  who  delays  or  puts  off. 

B.  Jonson. 
DE-FER'RING,Mir.     Delaying;  postponing. 
DE-FI'ANCE,  74.     [French,  in  a  different  sense.     See 
Defy.] 

1.  A  daring;  a  challenge  to  fight;  invitation  to 
combat ;  a  call  to  an  adversary  to  encounter,  if  he 
dare.     Goliath  bid  defiance  to  the  army  of  Israel. 

2.  A  challenge  to  meet  in  any  contest ;  a  call  upon 
one  to  make  good  any  assertion  or  charge  ;  an  invi- 
tation to  maintain  any  cause  or  point. 

3.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  danger  ;  a  daring  or 
resistance  that  implies  the  contempt  of  an  adversary 
or  of  any  opposing  power.  Men  often  transgress  the 
law,  and  act  in  defiance  of  authority. 

DE-FI'A-TO-RY,  a.     Bidding  or  bearing  defiance. 

Shelf ord. 
DE-FI"CIEN-CY,  )  n.    [L.  ileficicns,  from  deficio,  to  fail, 
D£-FI"CIENCE,    j      de  and  facio,  to  do.] 

1.  A  failing;  a  falling  short;  imperfection;  as,  a 
deficiency  ill  moral  duties. 

2.  Want;  defect;  something  less  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  as,  a  deficiency  of  means  ;  a  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue ;  a  deficiency  of  blood. 

DE-FI"CIENT,  (de-fish'ent,)  a.  Wanting ;  defective ; 
imperfect ;  not  sufficient  or  adequate  ;  as,  deficient  es- 
tate ;  deficient  strength. 

2.  Wanting  ;  not  having  a  full  or  adequate  supply  ; 
as,  the  country  may  be  deficient  in  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  war. 

Deficient  numbers,  in  arithmetic,  are  those  numbers 
whose  aliquot  parts,  added  together,  make  less  than 
the  integer  whose  parts  they  are.  Brunde. 

DE-FI"CIENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  defective  manner. 

DEF'1-CIT,  n.  [L.]  Want ;  deficiency  ;  as,  a  deficit 
in  the  taxes  or  revenue. 

DE-FI'£D,  (de-f  Ide')  pp.  Challenged  ;  dared  to  com- 
bat. 

DE-FI'ER,  7i.  [See  Defy.]  A  challenger ;  one  who 
dares  to  combat  or  encounter  ;  one  who  braves  ;  one 
who  acts  in  contempt  of  opposition,  law,  or  authori- 
ty;  as,  a  defer  of  the  laws.  [Better  written  De- 
fyeb.] 

DE-FIG-XJ-Ra'TION,  77.    A  disfiguring.     [JYot  in  use.] 
Hall. 

DE-FIG'ipiE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  To  delineate.  [Not  in 
use.]  Weever. 

DE-FlL'AD-ING.  7i.  In  fortification,  the  raising  of  the 
exposed  side  of  a  fortress,  so  as  to  shelter  the  inte- 
rior works,  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  com- 
manded by  the  enemy  from  some  higher  point. 

DE-FILE',  v.  t.  [Sax.  afylan,  befylan,  grfylan,  afnlan, 
from  ful,  fula,foul.  (See  Foul.)  The  Syr.  ^21^, 
tefal,  is  almost  precisely  the  English  word.  Cast. 
1553.1 

1.  To  make  unclean  ;  to  render  foul  or  dirty  ;  in  a 
general  sense. 

2.  To  make  impure  ;  to  render  turbid  ;  as,  the  wa- 
ter or  liquor  is  defiled. 

3.  To  soil  or  sully ;  to  tarnish  ;  as  reputation,  &c. 

chancer  ney  I*  •tetiUil  hy  .liny  hands.  Swift. 

They  shall  defile  (by  hi  i^l ss.  —  Ez.  xxviii. 

4.  To  pollute  ;  to  make  ceremonially  unclean. 
That  which   dielh   of  itself,  he  shall   not  eat,  to  defile  himself 

therewith.  —  Lev.  xxii. 

5.  To  corrupt  chastity  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  violate ;  to 
tarnish  the  purity  of  character  by  lewdness. 

Shechem  defiled  Dinah.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

6.  To  taint,  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ; 
to  render  impure  with  sin. 

Defile  not  yourselves  with  II..-  idols  of  Eevpt. —Ezek.  xx. 
He  hath  defiled  the  * anrlu  ,ry  of  Ihe  Lord'.  -  Num.  xix. 

DE-FILE',  0.  i.     [Fr.  defilcr ;  de  and  file,  a  row  or  line, 
from  L..filam,  a  thread.] 
To  march  off  in  a  line,  or  file  by  file ;  to  file  off. 
Roscoe. 
DE-FILE',  7i.     [Fr.  defile,  from  fil,file,  a  thread,  a  line.] 
A  narrow  passage  or  way,  in  which  troops  may 
march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front ;  a  long, 
narrow  pass,  as  between  hills,  &c. 
DE-FIL'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  dirty  or  foul ;  polluted  ; 

soiled  ;  corrupted  ;  violated  ;  vitiated. 
DE-FIL'£D,  prct.     Marched  off  in  a  line. 
DE-FILE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  defiling,  or  state  of 
being  defiled  ;  foulness  ;  dirtiness  ;  uncleanness. 
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2.  Corruption  of  morals,  principles,  or  character  ; 
impurity  ;  pollution  by  sin. 

The  chaste  can  not  rake  into  sucli  filth  without  danger  of  de- 
filemenl,  Addison. 

DE-FIL'ER,  n.     One  who  defiles  ;  one  who  corrupts 

or  violates  ;  that  which  pollutes. 
DE-FIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Polluting ;  making  impure. 

2.  Marching  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front. 
DE-FIN'A-BLE,  a.      [See  Define.]      Literally,   that 

may   be    limited,   or   have    its   limits    ascertained  ; 

hence,  capable  of  having  its  extent  ascertained  with 

precision;   capable  of  being  fixed  and  determined. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  is  hardly  definable  ; 

the  limits  are  hardly  definable. 

2.  That  may  be  defined  or  described  ;  capable  of 
having  its  signification  rendered  certain,  or  expressed 
with  certainty  or  precision  ;  as,  definable  words. 

3.  That  may  be  fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained  ; 
as,  the  time  or  period  is  not  definable. 

DE-FlN'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  definable  manner. 
DE-FlNE',  v.  t.     [L.  definio  ;  de  and  finio,  to  end,  to 

limit,  from  finis,  end;    Fr.  definir;   Sp.   definir ;   It. 

definire.] 

1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  end  or  limit;  as, 
to  define  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or  country. 

2.  To  determine  with  precision;  to  ascertain  ;  as, 
to  define  the  limits  of  a  kingdom. 

3.  To  mark  the  limit  ;  to  circumscribe  ;  to  bound. 

4.  To  determine  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  ;  to  ascertain  the  signification  of 
a  term  ;  to  explain  what  a  word  is  understood  to  ex- 
press ;  as,  to  define  the  words  virtue,  courage,  belief, 
or  cliarity. 

5.  To  describe  ;  to  ascertain  or  explain  the  distinc- 
tive properties  or  circumstances  of  a  thing ;  as,  to 
detinj'  a  hue  or  an  angle. 

DE-FINE',  v.  i.    To  determine ;  to  decide.    [JYot  used.] 

DE-FIN' ED,  (de-find,)  pp.  Determined  ;  having  the 
extent  ascertained ;  having  the  signification  deter- 
mined. 

2.  Having  the  precise  limit  marked,  or  having  a 
determinate  limit ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  body  is  well 
defined. 

DE-FIN'ER,  7i.  He  who  defines  ;  he  who  ascertains 
or  marks  the  limits;  he  who  determines  or  explains 
the  signification  of  a  word,  or  describes  the  distinc- 


certaining  the  extent ;  explaining  the  meaning ;  de- 
seribuig  the  properties 
DEF'IN-ITE,  a.     [L.  definitus.] 

1.  Having  certain  limits  ;  bounded  with  precision  ; 
determinate  ;  as,  a  definite  extent  of  land  ;  definite 
dimensions ;  definite  measure. 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification  ;  determi- 
nate; certain;  precise;  as,  a  definite  word,  term,  or 
expression. 

3.  Fixed  ;  determinate  ;  exact ;  precise  ;  as,  a  defi 
nite  time  or  period. 

4.  Defining;  limiting;  determining  the  extent ;  as, 
a  definite  word. 

DEF'IN-ITE,  n.     Thing  defined.  Ayliffe. 

DEF'IN-ITE-LY,  ado.     In  a  definite  manner. 
DEF'IN-ITE-NESS,  71.    Certainty  of  extent ;  certainly 

of  signification  ;  determinateness. 
DEF-IN-I"TION,    (def-e-nish'un,)  n.t    IX.    definitio. 

See  Define.] 

1.  A  brief  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties  ; 
as,  a  definition  of  wit,  or  of  a  circle. 

2.  Ill  logic,  the  explication  of  the  essence  of  a 
thing  by  its  kind  and  difference. 

3.  In  lexicography,  an  explanation  of  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  or  term,  or  of  what  a  word  is  under- 
stood to  express. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.     [L.  definitive.] 

1.  Limiting  the  extent  ;  determinate  ;  positive;  ex- 
press ;  as,  a  definitive  term. 

2.  Limiting;  ending;  determining;  final;  opposed 
to  conditional,  provisional,  or  interlocutory  ;  as,  a  defin- 
itive sentence  or  decree. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE,  7i.  In  grammar,  an  adjective  used 
to  define  or  limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
apellative  or  common  noun.  Such  are  the  Greek  b, 
fl,  to  ;  the  Latin  hie,  Hie,  ipse;  the,  this,  and  that,  in 
English  ;  le,  la,  les,  in  French  ;  il,  la,  lo,  in  Italian. 
Thus,  tree  is  an  appellative  or  common  noun  ;  the 
tree,  this  tree,  that  tree,  designate  a  particular  tree, 
determinate  or  known.  Homo  signifies  man  ;  hie 
homo,  ille  homo,  a  particular  man,  &c.  But,  in  some 
languages,  the  definitives  have  lost  their  original  use, 
in  a  great  degree  ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  French. 
Thus,  "  La  force  de  la  vcrtu  "  must  be  rendered,  in 
English,  the  force  of  virtue,  not  the  force  of  the  virtue. 
The  first  la  is  a  definitive  ,  the  last,  has  no  definitive 
effect. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Determinate^  ;  positively  ; 
expressly. 

2.  Finally  ;  conclusively  ;  unconditionally;  as,  the 
points  between  the  parties  are  d<  linitn  ,  In  settled. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Determinateness;  deci 
siveness  ;  conclusiveness. 

DE-FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  defigo.] 

To  fix  ;  to  fasten.     [JYot  used.]  Herbert. 
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DEF-LA-GRA-BIL'I-TY,re.  [See  Dbhaorate.]  The 
quality  of  burning  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  com- 
bustion, as  a  metallic  wire  ;  a  chemical  term.  Boyle. 

DE-FLa'GRA-BLE,o.  Having  the  quality  of  burning 
with  a  sudden  and  spar;  la,  j  combustion,  as  alcohol, 
oils,  &c.  Boyle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  defiagro;  de  and  flagro,  to 

To  burn  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  combustion ; 
as,  to  deflagrate  oil  or  spirit. 

r>F.l'"LA-GRA-TED,  pp.     Burned;  consumed. 

DEF'LAGRA-TING,  ppr.     Burning;  consuming. 

DEF-LA-GRA'TION,  re.  A  sudden  and  sparkling  com- 
bustion. 

The  strength  of  spirit  is  proved  by  deflagration.  Encyc. 

A  rapid  combustion  of  a  mixture,  attended  with 
much  evolution  of  flame  and  vapor,  as  of  niter  and 
charcoal.  Cyc. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rapid  combustion 
of  metals  by  galvanism. 
DEF'LA-GRA-TOR,  n.  A  galvanic  instrument  for 
producing  rapid  and  powerful  combustion,  particu- 
larly the  combustion  of  metallic  substances.  Hare. 
DE-FLEGT',  v.  i.  [L.  deftecto ;  de  and  ficcto,  to  turn  or 
bend.] 

To  turn  from  or  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  true 
course  or  right  line  ;  to  swerve. 

The  needle  defects  from  the  meridian.  Brown. 

DE-FLECT',re.  t.     Toturn  aside;  to  turn  or  bend  from 

a  right  line  or  regular  course. 
DE-FLE€T'ED,  pp.    Turned  aside,  or  from  a  direct 

line  or  course.     In  botany,  bending  downward  arch- 

DE-FLE€T'ING,  ppr.     Turning  aside;  turning  from 

a  right  line  or  regular  course. 
DE-FLECTION,  re.     Deviation  ;   the  act  of  turning 

aside  ;   a  turning  from  a  true   line  or  the  regular 

course. 

2.  The  departure  of  a  ship  from  its  true  course. 

3.  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the  sur- 
face of  an  opaque  body  ;  inflection.  Hooke. 

DE-FLEX'URE,  (tb-tlelVshur,)  re.     A  bending  down  ; 


nd  fioreo,'fios.     See  Flo' 
In  botany,  having  cast  its  farina,  pollen,  or  fecun- 
dating dust.  Martyn. 
DEF-LO-RA'TION,  re.     [Fr.     See  Deflour.J 

1  The  act  of  deflouring ;  the  act  of  depriving  of 
the  flower  or  prime  beauties  ;  particularly  the  act  of 
taking  away  a  woman's  virginity. 

2.  A  selection  of  the  flower,  or  of  that  which  is 
most  valuable. 

The  laws  of  Nnrmandv  ;' 

of  the  English  laws. 
DE-FLOUR',  ».  t.     [L.  defloro  ;  de  and  fioreo,  or flos,  a 
flower  ;  Fr.  dejlorer ;    It.  defiorare,  or  defiorare ;   Sp. 
desftorar.     See  Flowee,] 

1.  To  deprive  a  woman  of  her  virginity,  either  by 
force  or  with  consent.  When  by  force,  it  may  be 
equivalent  to  ravish  or  violate. 

2.  To  take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace  of  any 
thing. 

The  sweetness  of  his  soul  was  dejloured.  Taylor. 

3.  To  deprive  of  flowers.  Jilontagu. 
DE-FLOUR'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  maidenhood  ; 

ravished  ,  robbed  of  prime  beauty. 
DE-FLOUR'ER,  n.    One  who  deprives  a  woman  of 

her  virginity. 
DE-FLOUR'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  virginity  or  maid- 
enhood ;  robbing  of  prime  beauties. 
DE-FLOW,  v.  i.     [L.  defiuo.] 

To  flow  down.     [Mot  in  use.}  Brown. 

DEF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  dt  Ihuu ;  de  :\w\  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Flowing  down  ;  falling  oil".     [Little  lined.] 
DE-FLUX',  re,     [L.  defluxus  ;  de  and  Jluo,fluxus.     See 

Flow.] 
A  flowing  down  ;  a  running  downward  ;   as,  a  de- 

'fluz  of  humors.     [See  Defluxion.]  Bacon. 

DE-FLUX'ION,  (de-fluk'shun,)  re.      [L.  defiuxio,  from 

defiuo,  to  flow  down ;    dc  and  fluo,  to  flow.      See 

Flow.] 

1.  A  flowing,  running,  or  falling  of  humors  or  fluid 
matter,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body  ;  properly,  an  inflammation  of  a  part,  attended 
with  increased  secretion. 

2.  A  discharge  or  bowing  off  of  humors;  as,  a  de- 
Uk-xion  from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

I.EF'LY,  adv.  Dextrously;  skillfully.  [Obs.]  [See 
DEFT.f  Spenser. 

DEF-QE-DA'TION,  (def-e-da'shun,)  n.  The  act  of 
making  filthy. 

DE-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  de  and  foliatio,  foliage, 
from  folium,  a  leaf  or  folior.     See  Folio.] 

Literally,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  shedding  of  leaves  ; 
but  technically,  the  time  or  season  of  shedding 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

UE-FoRCE',  o.  t.  [de  and  force.]  To  disseize  and 
keep  out  of  lawful  possession  of  an  estate;  to  with- 
hold the  possession  of  an  estate  from  the  rightful 
owner ;   applied  to  any  possessbr  whose  entry  was 
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originally  lawfid,  but  whose  detainer  is  become  un- 
lawful. Blackstone. 

DE-FoRCKD,  pp.     Kept  out  of  lawful  possession. 

DE-FORCE'MENT,  n.  The  holding  of  lauds  or  ten- 
ements to  which  another  person  has  a  right;  a  gen- 
eral term,  including  abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin, 
discontinuance,  or  any  other  species  of  wrong,  by 
which  he  that  hath  a  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept  out 
of  possession.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  resisting  of  an  officer  in  the  ex- 
ecuijon  of  law. 

DE-FoR'OIANT,  re.  He  that  keeps  out  of  possession 
the  rightful  owner  of  an  estate  ;  he  against  whom  a 
fictitious  action  is  brought  in  fine  and  recovery. 

Blackstone. 

DEFORCING,  ppr.      Keeping  out  of  lawful  posses- 

DE-FORM',  v.  t.  [L.  defrrrmo  ;  de  and  forma,  form ; 
Sp.  desfurmar ;  It.  drformare.} 

1.  To  mar  or  injure  the  form  ;  to  alter  that  form  or 
disposition  of  parts  which  is  nalural  and  esteemed 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  render  it  displeasing  to  the  eye  ; 
to  disfigure;  as,  a  hump  on  the  back  deforms  the 
body. 

2.  To  render  ugly  or  displeasing,  by  exterior  appli- 
cations or  appendages  ;  as,  to  deform  the  face  by 
paint,  or  the  person  by  unbecoming  dress. 

3.  To  render  displeasing. 

Wintry  blasts  deform  the  year.  Tliomson. 

4.  To  injure  and  render  displeasing  or  disgusting; 
to  disgrace  ;  to  disfigure  moral  beauty  ;  as,  all  vices 
deform  the  character  of  rational  beings. 

5.  To  dishonor  ;  to  make  ungraceful.       Dryden. 
DE-FORM',  a.     [L.  deformis.] 

Disfigured;  being  of  an  unnatural,  distorted,  or 
disproportioned  form  ;  displeasing  to  the  eye.  Spenser. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  ?  Milton. 

DEF-ORM-A'TION, re.    A  disfiguring  or  defacing. 

DE-FORM'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Injured  in  the  form  ;  disfig- 
ured ;  distorted  ;    ugly  ;  wanting  natural    beauty  or 
symmetry. 
2.  Base  ;  disgraceful.  B.  Jonson. 

DE-FOR.U'ED-LY,  adv.    In  an  ugly  manner. 

DE-FORM'ED-NESS,  re.  Ugliness  ;  a  disagreeable  or 
unnatural  form. 

DE-FORM'ER,  n.     One  who  deforms. 

DE-FORM'ING,  ppr.  Marring  the  natural  form  or 
figure;    rendering  ugly   or    displeasing;    destroying 

DE-FORM'I-TY,  re.     [L.  dvformitas.]  [beauty. 

1.  Any  unnatural  state  of  the  shape  or  form  ;  want  of 
that  uniformity  or  symmetry  which  constitutes  beau- 
ty ;  distortion;  irregularity  of  shape  or  features; 
disproportion  of  limbs ;  defect ,  crookedness,  &x. 
Hence,  ugliness  ;  as,  bodily  deformity. 

2.  Anything  Ihat  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propri- 
ety ;  irregularity;  absurdity;  gross  deviation  from 
order,  or  the  established  laws  of  propriety.  Thus  we 
speak  of  deformity  in  an  edifice,  or  deformity  of  char- 
acter. 

DE-FORS'ER,  re.  [from  force.]  One  that  casts  out 
by  force.  Blount. 

[Ill  formed,  and  not  in  use.] 

DE-FOUL',  v.t.     To  defile. 

DE-FOUL' JED, 

IHC-FOHL'ING 

DE-FRAUD',  v.  i.  [L.  defraudo  ;  de  and  fraudo,  to 
cheat';'  fruits,  fraud  ;  It.  def rondure ;  Sp.  defraudar.} 

1.  To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  obtaining  some- 
thing by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by  biking  something 
wrongfully  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
owner  ;  to  cheat;  to  cozen  ;  followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  taken;  as,  to  defraud  a  man  o/his  right. 
The  agent  who  embezzles  public  property  defrauds 
the  state.  The  man  who  by  deception  obtains  a  price 
for  a  commodity  above  its  value,  defrauds  the  pur- 
chaser. 

We  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no  man. — 2 
Cor.  vh. 

2.  To  withhold  wrongfully  from  another  what  is 
due  to  him.     Defraud  not  the  hireling  of  his  wages. 

3.  To  prevent  one  wrongfully  from  obtaining  what 
he  may  justly  claim. 


factor,  and  linpuMths  them  a  nuisance.  Paiey. 

4.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 
By  the  duties  deserted — by  the  claims  defrauded.        Paley. 

DE-FRAUD-A'TION,  re.     The  act  of  defrauding. 

DE-FRAUD'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  property  or  right  by 
trick,  "artifice,  or  deception  ;  injured  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  what  is  due. 

DE-FRAUD'ER,  re.  One  who  defrauds;  one  who 
takes'from  another  his  right  by  deception,  or  with- 
holds what  is  his  due  ;  a  cheat ;  a  cozener ;  an  em- 
bezzler ;  a  peculator. 

DE-FRAUD'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  another  of  his  prop- 
erty or  right  by  deception  or  artifice ;  injuring  by 
withholding  wrongt'nlU   what  is  due. 

DE-FRAUD'MENT,  re.  "  The  act  of  defrauding. 

Milton. 
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DE  FRAY',  (de-fra',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  defrayer;  de  and  frais, 
fraix,  expense  ;  Arm.  defraei.] 

1.  To  pay ;  to  discharge,  as  cost  or  expense  ;  to 
bear,  as  charge,  cost,  or  expense.  It  is  followed 
chiefly  by  expense,  charge,  or  cost.  The  acquisitions 
of  war  seldom  defray  the  expenses.  The  profits  of  a 
voyage  will  not  always  defray  the  charges,  or  even 
the  cost  of  the  first  outfits. 

2.  To  satisfy  ;  as,  to  defray  anger.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 

3.  To  fill  ;  as,  to  defray  a  bottle.     [Obs.]   .  Spenser. 
DE-FRAY'.ED,  pp.     Paid;    discharged,    as   expense, 

or  cost. 

DE-FRaY'ER,  n.      One  who  pays  or  discharges  ex- 

i. ;;.;'!;  \  '.''I  :  ; ,  ■■  ..-     I'aep.  .  .  di-c-ico'eieg.       •  •<  •  .. 

DE-FRAY'MENT,  re.     Payment.  Shelton. 

DEFT,  a.     [Sax.  daft.] 

Neat ;  handsome  ;  spruce  ;  ready  ;  dextrous  ;  fit ; 
convenient.     [Obs.]  Shak.     Dryden. 

DEFT'LY,  ado.  Neatly  ;  dextrouslv ;  in  a  skillful 
manner.     [Obs.]  Shak.     Gray. 

DEFT'.VESS.re.     Neatness  ;  beauty.    [Obs.]   Drayton. 

DE-FUNCT',  a.  [L.  defunctus,  from  defungor ;  to 
perform  anil  discharge  ;  de.  and  fungor,  Id.] 

Having  finished  the  course  of  life  ;  dead ;  de- 
ceased. Shak. 

DE-FUN€T',re.    A  dead  person  ;  one  deceased.    Shak. 

DE-FUNCTION,  re.      Death.     [JVot  used.]         Shak. 

DE-F5',  o.  t.  [Fr.  defter ;  de,  des,  from,  and  ficr,  to 
trust;  It.sfidare;  Sp.  desafiar  ;  des  and  far ;  Port  id. ; 
Arm.  difyal ;  Low  L.  diiiidon  .  and  diffiduciare,  from 
fido,  to  trust.  (See  Faith.)  The  word  diffidare seems 
originally  to  have  signified,  to  dissolve  the  bond  of 
allegiance,  as  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal ;  op- 
posed to  airfare.  Spelman,  ad  voc.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  used  for  the  denunciation  of  enmity  and  of  war. 
Hence,  to  challenge.  If  we  understand  defer  to  sig- 
nify to  distrust,  then  to  defy  is  to  call  in  question  the 
courage  of  another,  according  to  the  popular  phrase, 
"  You  dare  not  fight  me."] 

1.  To  dare  ;  to  provoke  to  combat  or  strife,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  courage  of  another  ;  to  invite  one  to 
contest ;  to  challenge  ;  as,  Goliath  defied  the  armies  ' 
of  Israel. 

2.  To  dare  ;  to  brave  ;  to  offer  to  hazard  a  conflict 
by  manifesting  a  contempt  of  opposition,  attack,  or 
hostile  force  ;  as,  to  defy  the  arguments  of  an  oppo- 
nent ;  to  defy  the  power  of  the  magistrate. 

Were  we  to  abolish  the  common  law,  it  would  rise  triumphant 
above  its  own  ruins,  deriihng  and  defying  its  impotent 
enemies.  Duponceau. 

3.  To  challenge  to  say  or  do  any  thing. 
DE-F?',  re.     A  challenge.     [Mot  used.]  Dryden. 
DE-FY'ER,n.     One  who  defies.     [See  Defier.] 
DE-F-f'ING,  ppr.     Challenging;  daring  to  combat. 
DEG,  v.  t.     [Sax.  deagan.]     To  sprinkle.  Grose. 
DE-GXR'NISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  degamir  ;  de  and  garnir,  to 

furnish.     [See  Garnish.] 

1.  To  unfuruish  ;  to  strip  of  furniture,  ornaments, 
or  apparatus. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  or  troops  necessary  for 
defense  ;  as,  to  dnjurinsli  u  city  or  fort. 

Washington's  Letter,  JVov.  11,  1788. 

DE-GAR'NISII-ED,  (de-gir'nisht,)pp.  Stripped  of  fur- 
niture or  apparatus  ;  deprived  of  troops  for  defense. 

DE-GAR' NISH-ING,  ppr.  Stripping  of  furniture,  dress, 
apparatus,  or  a  garrison. 

DE-GAR'NISH-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
furniture,  apparatus,  or  a  garrison. 

DE-GEN'DER,  v. i.     To  degenerate.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

DE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  re.     [See  Degenerate,  the  verb.l 

1.  A  growing  worse  or  inferior  ;  a  decline  in  good 
qualities  ;  or  a  state  of  being  less  valuable  ;  as,  the 
degeneracy  of  a  plant. 

2.  In  morals,  decay  of  virtue  ;  a  growing  worse  ; 
departure  from  the  virtues  of  ancestors  ;  desertion  of 
that  which  is  good.  We  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of 
men  in  modern  times,  or  of  the  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners, of  the  age,  of  virtue,  &c,  sometimes  without 
reason. 

3.  Poorness  ;  meanness  :  as,  a  degeneracy  of  spirit. 
DE-GEN'ER-ATE,  re.  i.     [L.  degencro,  from  degener, 

grown   worse,  ignoble,  base ;    de  and  gencr,  genus  ; 
Fr.  degenerer  ;  Sp.  degencrar.] 

To  become  worse  ;  to  decay  in  good  qualities;  to 
pass  from  a  good  to  a  bad  or  worse  state ;  to  lose  or 
suffer  a  diminution  of  valuable  qualities,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world.  In  the  natural  world,  plants 
and  animals  degenerate  when  they  grow  to  a  less  size 
than  usual,  or  lose  a  part  of  the  valuable  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  species.  In  the  moral  world, 
men  degenerate  when  they  decline  in  virtue,  or  other 
good  qualities.  Manners  degenerate  when  they  be- 
come corrupt.  Wit  may  degenerate  into  indecency  or 
impiety. 
DE-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Having  fallen  from  a  perfect  or 
good  state  into  a  less  excellent  or  worse  state  ;  hav- 
ing lost  something  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  ; 
having  declined  in  natural  or  moral  worth. 

The  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.  —  Jer.  ii. 

2.  Low  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  corrupt ;  fallen  from  primi- 
tive or  natural  excellence  ;  having  lost  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  species.  Man  is  considered  a  degenerate 
being.     A  coward  is  a  man  of  degenerate  spirit. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  ROOK. 


"See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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DE-GEN'HR-A-TED,  pp.  OX  a.     Grown  worse. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  degenerate  or  base 
manner.  Milton. 

DE-GEN'ER'-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  degenerate  state;  a 
state  in  which  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the  spe- 
cies are  decayed  or  lost. 

DE-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Decaying  in  good 
qualities. 

DE-GEN-ER-A'TION,n.  A  growing  worse,  or  losing 
of  good  qualities  ;  a  decline  from  the  virtue  and 
worth  of  ancestors ;  a  decay  of  the  natural  good 
qualities  of  the  species  ;  a  falling  from  a  more  excel- 
lent state  to  one  of  less  worth,  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world. 
2.  The  thing  degenerated.  Brown. 

DE-GEN'ER-OUS,  a.  Degenerated;  fallen  from  a 
state  of  excellence,  or  from  the  virtue  and  merit  of 
ancestors.     Hence, 

2.  Low  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  unworthy ;  as,  a  dcgener- 
ous  passion.  Dryden. 

DE-GEN'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.  Inadegenerous  manner ; 
basely  ;  meanly. 

DE-GLU'TIN-ATE,  v  L  [L.  deglutino ;  de  and  glu- 
Uuo,  to  glue.    See  Glue.] 

To  unglue;  to  loosen  or  separate  substances  glued 
together.  Scott. 

DE-GLO'TIN-A-TED,  pp  Unglued ;  loosened  or 
separated  ;  as  of  substances  glued  together. 

DEG-LU-TI  'TION,  (deg-lu-tish'iiii,)  n.  [L.  deghdio, 
to  swallow  ;  de  and  glutu).     See  Glutton.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  ;  as,  deglutition  is  diffi- 
cult. 

2.  The  power  of  swallowing  ;  as,  deglutition  is  lost. 
DEG-RA-DA'TION,  K.t  [Fr.     See  Degrade.] 

1.  A  reducing  in  rank  ;  the  act  of  depriving  one  of 
a  degree  of  honor,  of  dignity,  or  of  rank  ;  also,  dep- 
osition ;  removal  or  dismission  from  office  ;  as,  the 
degradution  of  a  peer,  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  bishop,  in 
England. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  from  an  elevated  or 
more  honorable  station,  to  one  that  is  low  in  fact  or 
in  estimation  ;  baseness  ;  degeneracy. 

Deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  South. 

3.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value. 

4.  In  painting,  a  lessening  and  obscuring  of  the 
appearance  of  distant  objects  in  a  landscape,  that 
they  may  appear  as  they  would  do  to  an  eye  placed 
at  a  distance.  Johnson.     Eneyc. 

5.  In  geology,  diminution  ;  reduction  of  altitude 
or  magnitude  ;  as,  the  degradation  of  rocks. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
DE-GRADE',   v.  t.t  [Fr.  degrader ;  Sp.  and  Port,  de- 
aradar  :  It.  degradorc ;    L.  dc  and  gradus,  a  step,  a 
degree.     See  Grade.] 

11  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank  or  de- 
gree ;  to  deprive  one  of  any  office  or  dignity,  by 
which  he  loses  rank  in  society  ;  to  strip  of  honors  ; 
as,  to  degrade  a  nobleman,  an  archbishop,  or  a  gen- 
eral officer. 

2.  To  reduce  in  estimation  ;  to  lessen  the  value  of; 
to  lower  ;  to  sink.  Vice  degrades  a  man  in  the  view 
of  others  ;  often  in  his  own  view.  Drunkenness  de- 
grades a  man  to  the  level  of  a  beast, 

3.  In  geology. 
as  hills  am' 

graded.  Journ.  of  Science. 

DE-GRAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.      Reduced  in  rank  ;  deprived 

of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  lowered  ;  sunk  ;  reduced  in 

estimation  or  value  ;  reduced  in  hight. 
DE-GRADE'MENT,  n.     Deprivation  of  rank  or  office. 

Milton. 
DE-GRSD'ING,  ppr.      Reducing  in  rank  ;    depriving 

of  honors  or  offices  ;  reducing  in  value,  estimation, 

or  altitude. 
2.  a.  Dishonoring;  disgracing  the    character;   as, 

degrading  obsequiousness. 

The  inordinate  love  of  money  and  of  fame  are  base  and  degra- 
ding passions.  Wirt. 
DE-GRAD'ING-LY,  adv.      In  a  degrading  manner,  or 

hi  a  way  to  depreciate. 
DEG-RA-Va'TION,  n.     [L.  degravo ;   de  and  gravis, 


in  altitude  or  magnitude, 
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3.  In  genealogy, a.  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood  ; 
as,  a  relation  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

4.  Measure ;  extent.  The  light  is  intense  to  a 
degree  that  is  intolerable.  We  suffer  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  heat  or  cold. 

5.  In  geometry,  a  division  of  a  circle,  including 
a  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. Hence,  a  degree  of  latitude  is  the  300th  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  "north  or  south  of  the  equator,  and 
a  degree  of  longitude,  the  same  part  of  the  surface 
east  or  west  of  any  given  meridian. 

6.  In  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  equations,  to  de- 
note the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Brande. 

7.  In  music,  an  interval  of  sound,  marked  by  a 
line  on  the  scale.  Rousseau.     Busby. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  a  degree  consists  of  three  figures  ; 
thus,  270,  300,  compose  two  degrees. 

9.  A  division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a 
mathematical  or  other  instrument,  as  on  a  thermom- 
eter or  barometer. 

10.  In  colleges  and  universities,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  students,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
proficiency  in  arts  and  sciences  ;  giving  them  a  kind 
of  rank,  and  entitling  them  to  curtain  privileges. 
This  is  usually  evidenced  by  a  diploma.  Degrees  are 
conferred  pro  meritis  on  the  alumni  of  a  college  ;  or 
they  are  honorary  tokens  of  respect,  conferred  on 
strangers  of  distinguished  reputation.  The  first  de- 
gree is  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  the  second,  that  of 
muster  of  arts.  Honorary  degrees  are  those  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  doctor  of  laws,  &c.  Physicians  also 
receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

By  degrees  ;  step  by  step  ;  gradually  ;  by  little  and 
little ;    by    moderate  advances.     Frequent   drinking 
forms  by  decrees  a  confirmed  habit  of  intemperance. 
DE-GUST',  v.  t.     [L.  degusto.] 

To  taste.     Wot  used.] 
DEG-US-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  degusto.] 

A  tasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

DE-GUST'ED,pp.     Tasted. 
DE-GUST'ING,  ppr.     Tasting. 

DE-HISCE',  (de-his',)  v.  i.     [Infra.]     To  gape  ;  in  bot- 
any, to  open,  as  the  capsules  of  plants.         Lindley. 
DE-HIS'CENCE,  n.     [L.  dchiscens,  dchisco,  to  gape  ;  de 
and  hisco,  id.] 

A  gaping.  In  botany,  the  opening  of  capsules  in 
plants,  and  of  the  cells  of  anthers  for  emitting  pollen, 
&c. ;  the  season  when  capsules  open. 


DE-HIS'CENT,a.*  Opening,  as  the  capsule  of  a  plant 

'E,i>.  t.     [L,    ■  ' 

To  disgrace, 


DE-HO-NES'TaTE, 


,  dehonesto.]       [Eato. 


fy.] 


In 
The  act  of  making  heavy.     [Not  in  use.] 
DE  GREE',   n.     [Fr.   degre ;  Norm,   degret ;    from  L. 
gradus,  Sp.  and  It.  grado,  W.  rhaz,  Syr.  j  >;  rudah,  to 
go.     See  Grade  and  Degrade.] 

1.  A  step  ;  a  distinct  portion  of  space  of  indefinite 
extent ;  a  space  in  progression  ;  as,  the  army  gained 
the  hill  by  degrees ;  a  balloon  rises  or  descends  by 
slow  degrees  .  and  figuratively,  wcadvance  in  knowl- 
edge by  slow  degrees.  Men  are  yet  in  the  first  degree 
of  improvement.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  attain  to 
the  furthest  degree,  or  the  highest  degree.  There  are 
degrees  of  vice  and  virtue. 

2.  A  step  or  portion  of  progression,  in  elevation, 
quality,  dignity,  or  rank  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  degree. 

Spenser. 
We  speak  of  men  of  high  degree,  or  of  low  degree ; 
of  superior  or  inferior  degree.     It  is  supposed  there 
are  different  degrees  or  orders  of  angel 
They  purohase  to  themselves  a  good  degree. 


DE-HON-EST-A'TION,».  A  disgracing  j  dishonoring. 

DE-HORS',  (de-h6rz,)   [Fr.]     Out  of;    without;  for- 
eign ;  irrelevant ;  chiefly  used  in  law  language. 

DE-HORT',  v.  t.     [L.  dehortor,  to   dissuade;  de  and 
hortor,  to  advise.] 

To  dissuade  ;  to  advise  to  the  contrary  ;  to  counsel 
not  to  do  nor  to  undertake.  Wilkins.     Ward. 

DE-HORT-A'TION,  n.    Dissuasion  ;  advice  or  coun- 
sel against  something. 

DE-HORT' A-TO-RY,   a.    Dissuading;    belonging    to 
dissuasion. 

DE-HORT' ED,  pp.     Dissuaded. 

DE-HORT'ER.  n.     A   dissuader ;    an  adviser  to  the 

DE -HORT'IiN'G,  ppr.     Dissuading.  [contrary. 

DE'I-CIDE,  n.     [It.  deicidio  ;  L.  Deus,  God,  and  cmdo, 
to  slay.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  to  death  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Savior.  Prior. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 
DE-IF'IC,         j  o.      [L.   deus,   a    god,    and  facia,   to 
DE-IF'IC-AL,  j      make.] 

1.  Divine  ;  pertaining  to  the  gods. 

2.  Making  divine.  [Trans,  of  Pausanias. 
DE-IF-ie-A'TION,  n.    [See  Deify.]     The  act  of  dei- 
fying ;  the  act  of  exalting  to  the  rank  of,  or  enroll- 
ing among  the  heathen  deities. 

De'I-FI-ED,  (de'e-f  Ide,)  pp.  or  a.    Exalted  or  ranked 

among  the  gods  ;  regarded  or  praised  as  divine. 
DE'I-FI-ER, 
De'I-F?-ER.  . 
De'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  deus,  a  god,  and  forma,  form.] 
Like  a  god  ;  of  a  godlike  form. 
These  souls  exhibit  a  da/oi 


One  that  deifies. 


DE-1-FORM'I-TY,  n.    Resemblance  of  deity 
De'I-F?,  v.  t.     [L.  deus,  a  god,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  a  god  ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a 
heathen  deity  ;  to  enroll  among  the  deities ;  as,  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  deified. 

2.  To  exalt  into  an  object  of  worship  ;  to  treat  as 
an  object  of  supreme  regard  ;  as,  a  covetous  man 
deifies  his  treasures.  Prior. 

3.  To  exalt  to  a  deity  in  estimation  ;  to  reverence 
or  praise  as  a  deity.  The  pope  was  formerly  extolled 
and  ilei/ied  jy  his  votaries. 

De'I-F'S-ING,  ppr.    Exalting  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  ; 

treating  as  divine. 
BEIGN,  (dane,)  v.  i      [Fr.  daigner  ;  It.  degnare  ;  Sp. 
dignarse  ;  Port.  id. ,  L.  dignor,  from  digitus,  worthy.] 
To  think  worthy  ;  to  vouchsafe  ;  to  condescend. 
0,  deign  to  vis't  our  forsaken  seats.  Pope. 


DEJ 

DEIGN,  (dine,)  v.  t.  To  grant  or  allow;  to  conde 
scend  to  give  to. 

Nor  would  we  deign  hint  burial  of  ula  men.  Shah. 

DEIGN'ED,  (dand,)  pp.     Granted  ;  condescended. 

DEIGN'ING,  (dan'ing,)  ppr.  Vouchsafing;  thinking 
worthy. 

DE'I  ORA'TI-A,  (de'I-gra'sho-a,)  [L.]  By  the  grace 
of  God  —  words  used  in  the  ceremonial  discipline  of 
the  title  of  a  sovereign.  Brande. 

DEl-NO-THE'Rl-UM,  n,  [Gr  htvoc,  terrible,  and 
Qnpiov,  a  wild  beast.] 

A  name  given  to  the  fossil  remains  of  gigantic 
Pachydermia,  remarkable  for  enormous  tusks  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  jaw.  Dana. 

DE-IN'TE-GRATE,  v.  t.  To  disintegrate.  [JYot 
used.]     [See  Disintegrate.] 

DE-IP' A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  de,, ■arus.] 

Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god  ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

DEIP-NOS'O-PHIST,  (dipe-nos'o-fist,)  n.  [Gr.  oei-nvov, 
a  feast,  and  uoi/jts"'/s,  a  sophist.] 

One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were 
famous  for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

Ash.      Observer. 

DE'ISM,  n.  [Fr.  deisms  ;  Sp.  deismo  ;  It.  id. ;  from  I. 
Deus,  God.] 

The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist  ;  the  belief  or 
system  of  religious  opinions  of  those  who  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  one  God,  but  deny  revelation  ; 
or  deism  is  the  belief  in  natural  religion  only,  or 
those  truths,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which  man  is 
to  discover  by  the  light  of  reason,  independent  and 
exclusive  of  any  revelation  from  God.  Hence  deism 
implies  infidelity,  or  a  disbelief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  view  winch  the  mine-  "T'atness  of  our  country  presents  to 
my  eyes,  is  ^reitiy   (arnish-.  il     >y  ill.-    ^.'n.-ral  prevalence  ol 

depravity.       '  '  P.  Henry,  Wirt'a  Sketches 

DE'IST,  re.t  [Fr.  dciste;  It.  deista.] 

One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but 
denies  revealed  religion ;  one  who  professes  no 
form  of  religion,  but  follows  the  light  of  nature  and 
reason,  as  his  only  guides  in  doctrine  and  practice  ;  a 
freethinker. 

DE-IST'IC,  \  a.     Pertaining  to  deism  or  to  deists  ; 

DE-IST'IC-AL,  \  embracing  deism  ;  as,  a  de.istical 
writer  ;  or  containing  deism  ;  as,  -adeUtical  book. 

DE-IST'IC-AL-LY,  ad.     After  the  manner  of  deists. 
Ash. 

DE'I-TY,  ?i.  [Fr.  dcite;  It.  deitd;  Sp.  deidad;  L 
deitas,  from  deus,  Gr.  fltnj,  God  ;  W.  duw  ;  Ir.  dia  ; 
Arm.  done ;  Fr.  dieu ;  It.  dio,  iddw  ;  Sp.  dios  ;  Port. 
deos  ;  Gipsy,  dewc,  dewcl ;  Sans.  deva.  The  latter 
orthography  coincides  with  the  Gr.  <5toc,  (Jcnc,  Jupi- 
ter, and  L.  divus,  a  god,  and  dium,  the  open  air,  or 
light.  So  in  W.  dtpo,  is  day  ;  Hindoo,  dim  ;  Gipsy, 
diwes,  day.  Clu.  Chinese  Ti.  The  word  is  probably 
contracted  from  dg,  and  may  coincide  with  day.  Si 
deeg,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  open,  expan 
or  to  shoot  forth,  as  the  morning  light.  But  the  pre- 
cise primary  meaning  is  not  certain.] 

1.  Godhead ;  divinity  ;  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  as,  the  deity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  manifest  in  his  works. 

2.  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being,  or  infinite  self-exist- 
ing Spirit. 

3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess  ;  a  superior  being, 
supposed,  by  heathen  nations,  to  exist,  and  to  pre- 
side over  particular  departments  of  nature;  as,  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  &.C. 

4.  The  supposed  divinity  or  divine  qualities  of  a 
pagan  god.  Spenser.     Ralegh. 

DE-JECT',  v.  t.     [L.  dejicio  :  de  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 

1.  To  cast  down  ;  usually,  to  cast  down  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  cause  to  fall  with  grief ;  to  make  to  look 
sad  or  grieved,  or  to  express  discouragement. 

But  gloomy  were  Ills  eves,  //ejected  was  his  face.         Dryden. 

2.  To  depress  the  spirits  ;  to  sink  ;  to  dispirit ;  to 
discourage  ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  think  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind.  Pope. 

DE-JECT',  a.     [L.  dejectus,  from  dejicio.] 

Cast  down  ;  low-spirited.  Skak. 

DE-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cast  down  ;  depressed  ; 
grieved  ;  discouraged. 

DE-JECT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  dejected  manner  ;  sad- 
ly ;  heavily.  Bacon. 

DE-JECT'ED-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  cast 
down  ;  lowness  of  spirits. 

DE-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Casting  down  ;  depressing ;  dis- 
piriting. 

DE-JEC'TION,  it.  A  casting  down;  depression  of 
mind;  melancholy  ;' lowness  of  spirits,  occasioned 
by  grief  or  misfortune.  Milton. 

2.  Weakness;  as,  dejection  of  appetite.  [Unusual.] 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  act  of  voiding  the  excrements ;  or  the 
matter  ejected.  Ray. 

DE-.1ECT'LY,  adv.     In  a  downcast  manner. 

DE-JECT'O-RY,  a.  Having  power  or  tending  to  cast 
down,  or  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool.     Ferrand. 

DE-JECT'LTRE,  n.  That  which  is  ejected;  excre- 
ments. A'bufinot. 


TONE.  BIJLL,  UNITE. -AN"GER,  VI''CIOUS.  —  €  as  K ;  6  as  J ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


'  Set!  T'u-torl'tl  Jllitslniliniis. 


f  See  Titbit'  of  St/itmii/ms. 


OE-JEU-JVBR',  I  ,A-  ,,,„  „-,  v  t  n.    [Fr.]     Breakfast. 

DE-JEU-JTE',     \  (da/.h'i-na',)  j      Ai30,  used  of  late 

the  fashionable  world  (or  lunch.  Gilbert. 

Facto.] 


DE  JV'RK,  [1..1     Of  right.     [See  De  ! 
DE-LAC-ER-A'TION,  b.     [L.  delacero. 

A  tearing  in  pieces.     [JVW  twerf.] 
DE-LAC-RY-MA'TION,  ».     [L.  delacrymatio ;  de  and 
lacrijma.tio,  a  weeping.] 

A'  preternatural   discharge  of  watery  humors  from 
tic  eves,  waterishness  of  the  eyes.  Vict. 

DEL-AC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  delactatio.] 

A  weaning.     [JVor.  j«ei]  Diet 

DEL-AP-SA'TION,  «.     A  falling  down.  Ray. 

DE-LAPSE',  (de-laps',)  v.  i.     [L.  delabor,  delapsus;  de 
and  labor,  to  slide.] 
To  fall  or  slide  down. 
DE-LAPS'-ftD,  (de-lapst',)  pp.     Fallen  down. 
DE-LAP'SION,   n.     A   falling   down   of   the   uterus, 

anus,  &x. 
DE-LaTE',  v.t.     [L.  dclntus;  de  and  latus,  part,  of 
fen,,  to  bear.] 

1.  To  carry  ;  to  convey.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  inform  against  ;  that   is,  to  bear 
a  charge  against.  B.  Jonsani 

DE-LA'TION,  re.     Carriage;  conveyance;  as,  the  de- 
lation of  sound.     [Little  axed.]  Bacon. 

2.  Accusation  ;  act  of  charging  with  a  clime ;  a 
term  of  the  civil  law. 
DE-LA'TOR,  7i.     [L.]    An  accuser  ;  an  informer. 

Sandys. 
DE-LAY',  (de-la',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  delai,  delay  ;  Sp.  dilator  ; 


delay  is  from  spreading,  extending.     See  Dilate.] 

1.  To  prolong  the  time  of  acting,  or  proceeding; 
to  put  off ;  to  defer. 

My  lord  delayeth  his  coming.  —  Malt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  retard  ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder  for  a  time  ; 
to  restrain  motion,  or  render  it  slow  ;  as,  the  mail  is 
delayed  by  bad  roads. 

Thvreis,  whose  artful  strains  havo  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  Milton. 


tain    lu„n,,)s  to    t!|,-  ,p,al; ;s  an.l  sf  ,\Yn,,ss    of  ihf 

ot  id.sus,  U-yond  a  hi,  I,    lh.-y  can  neither  <hia,j  ma 

hasten.  Locke. 

DE-LAY',  n.     A  lingering  ;  stay  ;  stop 

2.  A  putting  oil'  or  deferring  ;  procrastination  ;  as, 
the  delay  of  trial  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  Hinderance  for  a  time. 

DE-LaY' ED,  (de-lade', )  pp.  Deferred;  detained;  hin- 
dered for  a  time  ;  retarded. 

DE-LAY'ER,  re.     One  who  defers  ;  one  who  lingers. 

DE-LA  Y'ING,  ppr.  Putting  off;  deferring;  procrasti- 
nating ;  retarding  ;  detaining. 

DE-LAV'.MENT,  ii.     Hinderance.  Gower. 

DEL  CRF.n1  ER-E,  n.  [It.]  A  guaranty  given  by  fac- 
tors, binding  them  to  warrant  Hie  solvency  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  goods  which  they  sell  on  credit.  This  is 
done  for  a  premium. 

A  del  credere  commission  is  one  under  which  an 
agent,  on  selling  goods,  in  consideration  of  an  ad- 
ditional premium,  insures  to  his  principal  not  only 
the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  the  punctual 
discharge  of  the  debt.  Bouvicr. 

De'LE,  v.  t.    [L.  imperative  of  deleo.] 
Blot  out ;  erase. 

DEL'E-BLE,  a.     [L.  delebilis.] 

That  can  be  blotted  out.  More. 

DE-LE€'TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  delcctabilis,  from  delector,  to 
delight.     See  Delight.] 
ly  pi 
'■      iWega 

DE-LE€'TA-BLE  NESS,  re.    Delightfulnesa.  Barret. 

DE-I.EC'TA-BLY,  ado.     Delightfully. 

DE-LEG-TA'TION,  n.  Great  pleasure  ;  delight.  More. 

DEL'E-GA-CY,  ».     A  number  of  persons  delegated. 
[We  now  use  Delegation.]  Laud. 

DEL'E-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  delego  ;  de  and  lego,  to  send. 
See  Legate.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  appropriately,  to  send  on  an 
embassy  ;  to  send  with  power  to  "transact  business, 
as  a  representative.  The  president  delegated  three 
commissioners  to  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit ;  to  deliver  to  another' 
care  and  exercise  ;  as,  to  delegate  authority  or  power 
to  an  envoy,  representative,  or  judge, 

DEL'E-GATE,  re.  A  person  appointed  and  sent  by 
another  with  powers  to  transact  business  as  his 
representative  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  commissioner  ;  a  vicar. 
In  the  United  States,  a  person  elected  or  appointed  to 
represent  a  state  or  a  district,  in  the  congress,  or  in 
a  convention  for  forming  or  altering  a  constitution. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  king,  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Hence  the 
Cmirt  of  Delegates,  is  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes.  It  is  used  a'.so  for  the  court  of 
appeals  from  that  of  the  Adiniraity.         Btackstone. 

3.  A  layman  appointed  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 


DEL 

DEL'E-GATE,  a.  Deputed  ;  sent  to  act  for  or  repre- 
sent another .  as,  a  dilnsutc  judge.  Taylor. 

DEL'E-Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deputed;  sent  with  a 
trust  or  commission  to  act  for  another ;  appointed  a 
judge  ;  committed,  as  authority. 

DEL'E-GA-TING,  ppr.  Deputing;  sending  with  a 
act  for  another ;    appointing  ;   com- 


DEL-E-GA'TION,  re.  A  sending  away  ;  the  act  of 
putting  in  commission,  or  investing  with  authority  to 
act  for  another  ;  the  appointment  of  a  delegate. 

The  duties  of  r  !i-mn  can  not  he  performed  by  delegation. 

2.  The  person  deputed  to  act  for  another,  or  for 
others.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
in  congress  are  called  the  delegation,  or  whole  delega- 

3.  In  tlic  c'wil  law,  the  assignment  of  a  debt  to  an- 
other, as  when  a  debtor  transfers  to  another  person 
the  obligation  to  pay,  or  a  creditor  makes  over  to  a 
third  person  the  right  to  receive  payment. 

DE-LEW  DA  EST   CAR-THA'GO.     [L.j     Carthage 

must  be  annihilated  —  our  rival  must  be  destroyed. 
DEL-E-NIF'ie-AL,  a.    Having  the  virtue  to  ease  or 

assuage  pain. 
DE-LETE',  o.  t.     [L.  deleo.] 

To  blot  out.     [JVbt  used?]  Fuller. 

DEL-E-TE'RI-OUS,  o.     [L.  deleterius,  from  deleo,  to 

blot  out  or  destroy  ;  W.  diVeaw,  dMu.     Q.U.  Ir.  dal- 

laim,  to  blind.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  destroying,  or  extinguish- 
ing   life  ;    destructive  ;    poisonous 
plant  or  quality. 

2.  Injurious  ;  pernicious. 
DEL'E-TER-Y,  a.     Destructive 

Hudibras. 
DE-LE'TION,  n.     IX.  deletio,  from  deleo,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  blotting  out  or  erasing. 

2.  Destruction.  [Little  used.]  Hale. 
DEL'E-TO-KY,  re.  That  which  blots  out.  Taylor. 
DELF,  n.     [Sax.  delfan,  to  delve,  to  dig.] 

1.  A  mine  ;  a  quarry  ;  a  pit  dug.     [Rarely  used.] 

2.  Earthen  ware,  covered  with  enamel  or  white 
glazing,  in  imitation  of  China  ware  or  porcelain, 
made  at  Delft,  in  Holland  ;  properly,  Delft-ware. 

DE'Ll-AC,  re.     [from  Delos.]     In  the  arts,  a  kind  of 
sculptured  vase  ,  also,  beautiful  bronze  and  silver. 
Elmes. 
DEL'I-BATE,  j>.  t.     [L.  delibo  ;  de  and  libo,  to  taste.] 

To  taste  ;  to  take  a  sip.     [Little  used.] 
DEL-I-BA'TION,  n.    A  taste  ;  an  essay.    [Little  used.] 

Berkeley. 
DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [Ii.  delibcro  ;  de  and  libra,  to 
weigh  ;  It.  iibrare.     See  Librate.] 

To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  and  examine 
the  reasons  for  and  against  a  measure  ;  to  estimate 
the  weight  or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  measure,  in  order  to  a  choice  or 
decision  ;  to  pause  and  consider.  A  wise  prince 
will  deliberate  before  he  wages  war. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  To  balance  in  the  mind ;  to 
weigh  ;  to  consider.  Laud. 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  a.  Weighing  facts  and  arguments 
with  a  view  to  a  choice  or  decision  ;  carefully  con- 
sidering the  probable  consequences  of  a  step  ;  cir- 
cumspect;  slow  in  determining;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  deliberate  judge  or  counselor. 

2.  Formed  with  deliberation  ;  well  advised  or  con- 
sidered ;  not  sudden  or  rash  ;  as,  a  deliberate  opinion ; 
a  deliberate  measure,  or  result. 

3.  Slow  ;  as,  a  deliberate  death  or  echo.  [Hardly 
legitimate.]  Bacon. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Balanced  in  the  mind  ;  con- 
sidered. 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE-LY,  ado.  With  careful  considera- 
tion, or  deliberation;  circumspectly;  not  hastily  or 
rashly  ;  slowly.  This  purpose  was  deliberately  formed. 
Dryden.     Goldsmith. 

DELIB'ER-ATE-NESS,  re.  Calm  consideration  ;  cir- 
cumspection ;  due  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  measure  ;  caution.  K.  Charles. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Balancing  in  the  mind; 
weighing  ;   considering. 

DE-LIB-ER-A'TION,  re.     [L.  deliberate.] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating ;  the  act  of  weighing 
and  examining  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  choice 
or  measure ;  consideration.  We  say,  a  measure  has 
been  taken  with  deliberation. 

2.  Mutual  discussion  and  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  the  deliberations 
of  a  legislative  body  or  council. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  deliberation; 
proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  or  by  mutual 
discussion  and  examination  ;  as,  the  legislature  is  a 
deliberative  body. 

2.  Having  a  right  or  power  to  deliberate  or  discuss. 

In  councils,  the  bishops  have  a  deliberative  voice.  Encyc. 

3.  Apt  or  disposed  to  consider.  Bp.  Barlow.   . 
DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE,   re.      A    discourse  in   which    a 

question  is  discussed,  or  weighed  and  examined.    A 
kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a  thing  and 
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convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it.  Encyc. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  deliberation. 

Burke. 
DEL'I-€A-CY,  re.t  [Fr.  delieatesse  ;  Sp.  delicadeia  ;  It. 
delicatezza;   but  more  directly  from  delicate,  which 
see.] 

In  a  general  sense,  that  which  delights  or  pleases. 
Hence, 

1.  Fineness  of  texture  ;  smoothness  ;  softness  ; 
tenderness  ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  ;  and  nearly- 
ill  the  same  sense,  applicable  to  food  ;  as,  the  delicacy 
of  flesh,  meat,  or  vegetables.     Hence, 

2.  Daintiness  ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

3.  Elegant  or  feminine  beauty  ;  as,  delicacy  of 
form. 

4.  Nicety  ;  minute  accuracy ;  as,  the  delicacy  of 
coloring  in  painting. 

5.  Neatness  in  dress  ;  elegance,  proceeding  from  a 
nice  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of 
dress.  Spectator. 

6.  Softness  of  manners  ;  civility  or  politeness,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  nice  observance  of  propriety,  and  a 
desire  to  please  ;  as,  delicacy  of  behavior. 

7.  Indulgence  ;  gentle  treatment ;  as,  delicacy  of 
education. 

8.  Tenderness  ;  scrupulousness  ;  the  quality  man- 
ifested in  nice  attention  to  right,  and  care  to  avoid 
wrong,  or  offense.  Bp.  Taylor. 

9.  Acute  or  nice  perception  of  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  sense  of  tasting.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  nice 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  or  the  faculty  of 
such  nice  perception. 

Delicacy  of  tase-   tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and 


cacy. 

11.  Tenderness  of  constitution;  weakness;  that 
quality  or  state  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it 
very  impressible  to  injury  ;  as,  delicacy  of  constitution 

12.  Sinallness  ;  fineness  ;  slenderness  ;  tenuity;  as, 
the  delicacy  of  a  thread  or  fiber. 

13.  Tenderness;  nice  susceptibility  of  impression  ; 
as,  delicacy  of  feeling. 

DEL'I-CATE,  a.  [Fr.  delicat:  Sp.  delicado ;  It.  delica- 
to  ;  L.  delicatus,  connected  with  delicia,  delight,  dc- 
lecto,  to  delight  ;  probably  a  i.  inpotind  of  de  with  the 
root  of  like.     See  Delight  and  Like.] 

1.  Of  a  fine  texture;  fine;  soft;  smooth;  clear,  or 
fair  ;  as,  a  delicate  skin. 

2.  Nice  ;  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vor; as,  delicate  food  ;  a  delicate  dish. 

3.  Nice  in  perception  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  dainty  ; 
as,  a  delicate  taste  ;  and,  figuratively,  nice  and  dis- 
criminating in  beauty  and  deformity. 

4.  Nice  ;  accurate  ;  fine  ;  soft  to  the  eye  ;  as,  a  del- 
icate color. 

5.  Nice  in  forms  ;  regulated  by  minute  observance 
of  propriety,  or  by  condescension  and  attention  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  others;  as,  delicate  behavior  or 
manners  ;  a  delicate  address. 

6.  Pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  as,  a  delicate  flavor. 

7.  Fine  ;  slender  ;  minute  ;  as,  a  delicate  thread. 

8.  That  can  not  be  handled  without  injury  or  dan- 
ger ;  that  must  be  touched  with  care ;  as,  a  delicate 
point  or  topic  ;  a  delicate  question. 

9.  Composed  of  line  threads,  or  nicely  interwoven; 
as,  delicate  texture  ;  hence,  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch  ;  as,  delicate  silk. 

10.  Tender ;  effeminate ;  not  able  to  endure  hard- 
ship ;  very  iinpreseiiile  to  injury  ;  as,  a  delicate  frame 
or  constitution. 

11.  Feeble  ;  not  sound  or  robust ;  as,  delicate  health. 
DEL'I-€ATE,  7i.    Any  thing  nice ;   a  nicety.     [Obs.] 

Jer.  Ii.  34.  Dryden. 

DEL'1-CATE-LY,  adv.     In  a   delicate  manner;  with 

nice  regard  to  propriety  and  the  feelings  of  others. 

2.  Daintily  ;  luxuriously. 

They  that  live  delicately  are  in  kings'  courts.—  Luke  vii. 

3.  With  soft  elegance  ;  as,  an  expression  delicately 
turned. 

4.  Tenderly  ;  with  indulgence  in  ease,  elegance, 
and  luxury.     Prov.  xxix. 

DEL'1-€ATE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  delicate  ; 
tenderness;  softness;  effeminacy.     Deut.  xxviii. 

DE-LI"CIOUS,  (dc-lisli'iis,)  u.f  [Fr.  delicieux;  L.  deli- 
catus, dcliciic ;  Sp.  dclicioso  ;  It.  dclizioso.] 

1.  Highly  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  most  sweet  or 
grateful  to  the  senses  ;  affording  exquisite  pleasure; 
as,  a  delicious  viand  ;  delicious  fruit  or  wine. 

2.  Most  pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  very  grateful ;  yield- 
ing exquisite  delight;  as;  this  poem  affords  a  delicious 


eul    ii  ■onmeiit. 

DE-L1"CI0US-LY,  adv.  In  a  delicious  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  to  please  the  taste  or  gratify  the  mind  ;  sweet- 
ly ;  pleasantly;  delightfully;  as,  to  feed  deliciously ; 
to  be  deliciously  entertained. 

DE-LI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  de- 
licious, or  very  grateful  to  the  taste  or  mind ;  as,  tbh 
delicivusness  of  a  repast. 
2.  Delight ;  great  pleasure. 
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delizia;  L.  dclicue,  connected  with  detector ;  probably 
allied  to  Eng.  like.] 

1.  A  high  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of 
mind  ;  joy. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  —  Ps.  i. 

2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure  ;  that  which 
affords  delight. 

Titus  wns  [In'  it-hi/lil  of  lnnn;ui  kind.  Drydcn. 

I  was  daily  his  delight.  —  Pmv.  i-iii. 
Delight  is  a  more  permanent  pleasure  than  joy,  and 
•ot  dependent  on  sudden  excitement. 
DE-LIGHT',  (dedite',)  v.t.  [Sp.  deleylar ;  Port,  deleitar 
L.  detector;  Fr.  detector.     See  Delioht  and  Like.] 

1.  To  affect  with  great  pleasure  ;  to  please  highly  ; 
to  give  or  afford  higii 
tiful  landscape  delights  the  eye  •  harmony  delights  the 
ear  ;  the  good  conduct  of  children,  and  especially 
their  piety,  delights  their  parents. 

I  will  delight  inyylf  in  thv  scum. 

2.  To  receive  great  pleasure  in. 

I  delight  to  do  thy  will.  —  I 

DE-LIGHT',  v.  i.  To  have  or  take  great  pleasure  ;  to 
be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced  ;  followed  by  in. 

I  delight  iji  the  law  of  God  ..H.  r  tin'  invv.wd  man.  — Rom.  vii. 

DE-LIGHT'ED,  pp. t  Greatly  pleased;  rejoiced;  fol 
lowed  by  with. 

Thai  ye  may  he  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her  glory.  —  Is. 

2.  a.     Full  of  delight.  Shah. 

DE-LlGHT'ER,  n.     One  who  takes  delight.  Barrow. 

DE-LIGHT'FUE,  (de-l;te'ful,)  <i.t  Highly  pleasing  ;  af- 
fording great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  as,  a  delight- 
ful thought  ;  a  delightful  prospect. 

DE-LlGHT'FUL-LY,  ado.      In  a  manner  to  recei 
great  pleasure  ;  very  agreeably  ;  as,  we  were  delight- 
fully employed  or  entertained. 

2.  In  a  delightful  manner  :  charmingly  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  afford  meat  pleasure;  as,  tin;  lady  sings  and 
plays  dclurhtfaihi. 

DE-LIGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightful, or  of  affording  great  pleasure  ;  as,  the  delight- 
fulness  of  a  prospect,  or  vt'  scenery. 

2._Great  pleasure;  delight.     [Less proper.] 

DE-LlGHT'ING,  ppr.     Giving  great  pleasure  ;  rejoic- 

DE-LIGHT'LESS,  a.  Affording  no  pleasure  or  delight. 

Thomson. 
DE-LfGlIT'SOME,   (de-llt'sum,)   a.     Very    pleasing; 

delightful.  Grew. 

DE-LIGHT'SOME-LY,  ado.     Very  pleasantly;    in   a 

delightful  manner. 
DE-LIGHT'S0ME-NESS,7i.  Delightfulness ;  pleasant- 
ness inji  high  degree. 

A-MEiNT,  n.     [Infra.]     Representation  by 
fa:  Seldeii. 

E-LIN'E-aTE,  v.  t.     [delineo;  de  and  Unco,  from  lin- 
a  line.] 

..  To  draw  the  lines  which  exhibit  the  form  of  a 
ng;  to  mark  out  with  lines;  to  make  a  draught ; 
sketch  or  design  ;  as,  to  delineate  the  form  of  tile 
earth,  or  a  diagram. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  represent  in  a  picture  ;  to  draw  a 
likeness  of;  as,  to  delineate  Nestor  like  Adonis,  or 
Time  with  Absalom's  head.  Brown. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  describe ;  to  represent  to  the 
mind  or  understanding;  to  exhibit  a  likeness  in 
words  ;  as,  to  delineate  the  character  of  Newton,  or 
the  virtue  of  Aristides. 

I)E-LIN'E-A-TED,  pp.  Drawn;  marked  with  lines 
exhibiting  the  form  or  figure;  sketched;  designed; 
painted  ;  described. 

DE-LIN'E-a-TING,  ppr.  Drawing  the  form ;  sketch- 
ing ;  painting  ;  describing. 

DE-LIN-E-A'TION,  rc.t  [L.  dclineatio.] 

1.  First  draught  of  a  thing  ;  outline  ;  representa- 
tion of  a  form  or  figure  by  lines  ;  sketch  ;  design. 

2.  Represeiiiatn.il  m  words;  description ;  as,  the 
<Mi„raiio„  of  a  character. 

DE-UN'E-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  delineates. 
DE-LIN'E-A-TO-RY,  a.  Describing  ;  drawing  the  out- 
line. Scolt's  Essays. 
DE-LIN^E-A-TqRE,  n.     Delineation.     Wot  in  use.] 
[L.  deliiiimcntum.) 


DE-LIN'I-MENT,  » 

Mitigation.     Wot  used.] 
DE-LIN'UUEN-CY,  (de-link'wen-sy,)  n.      [L.  delin- 
quo,  to  fail  or  omit  duty  ;  de  and  linquo,  to  leave.] 

Failure  or  omission  of  duty  ;  a  fault ;  a  misdeed  ; 
and  positively,  an  offense  ;  a  crime.     It  is  particular- 
ly, but  not  exclusively,  applied  to  neglect  of  duty  in 
officers  of  public  trust. 
DE-LIN'QUENT,  (de-link'went,)  a.    Failing  in  dutv  ; 

offending  by  neglect  of  duty. 
DE-LIN'aUENT,  n.     One  who  fails  to  perform  his 
'      particularly  a  public  officer  who  neglects  his 
one   who  commits   a   fault   or 


■  cin.i  in  the  place  -ir  juried 


an   offender  ; 
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DE-LIN'OLJENT-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  fail  in  duty. 

DEL'1-G.UaTE,  v.  t.  or  i.     [L.  delc/ueo,  to  melt.] 

To  melt  or  be  dissolved.  [See  Deliquesce  and 
Del.quiate.] 

HEL'I-uU.\  TED,  pp.     Melted  ;  dissolved. 

DEL-I-UUa'TION,  ji.  A  melting.  [See  Deliques- 
cence and  Deliquiation.] 

DEL-I-aOESCE',  (del-e-kwes',)  v.  i.  [L.  dcliquesco, 
to  melt;  de  and  lii/uescu,  from  liijneo,  to  melt  or  be- 
come soft.     See  Liquid.] 

To  melt  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting 
and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain  salts, 
acids,  and  alkalies. 

DEL-I-aUES'CENUE,  (del-e-kwes'sens,)  n.  Sponta- 
neous liquefaction  in  the  air;  a  gradual  melting  or 
becoming  liquid  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Fourcroy. 

DEL-I-UUES'CENT,  a.  Liquefying  in  the  air  ;  capa- 
ble of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  liquid  ,   as,  deliquescent,  sails.       Fourcroy. 

DE-LIQ'UI-ATE,  (de  lik'we-ate,)  v.  i.  [See  Deli- 
quate.]  To  melt  and  become  liquid  by  imbibing 
water  from  the  air.   [See  Deliquesce.]   Fourcroy. 

DE-LUl-UI-A'TION,  n.  A  melting  by  attracting  wa- 
ter from  the  air. 

DE-Lia'UI-UM,  (de-lik'we-um,)  n.  [L.]  In  chemis- 
try*, a  melting  or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or  in  a  moist 
place.  Encyc. 

2.  A  liquid  state  ;  as,  a  salt  falls  into  a  eleliquium. 

Fourcroy. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  swooning  or  fainting;  called  also 
syncope.  Encyc.     Coze. 

DE-LI'RA-CY,  n.     Delirium.  Sancroft. 

DE-LIR'A-MENT,   n.      A  wandering  of  the  mind  ; 

foolish  fancy.     [Little  used.] 
DE-LI'RATE,  v.  i.     [L.  deliro.] 

To  rave,  as  a  madman.     Wut  ™  use.] 
DEL-I-RA'TION,   n.    [L.  deliratio.] 

A  wandering  of  mill. 1  ;  delirium.  Ed.  Rev. 

DE-LIR'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  delirus.     See  Delirium.] 

Roving  in  mind  ;  light  headed  ;  disordered  in  in- 
tellect ;   having  ideas  that  are  wild,  irregular,  and 
unconnected. 
DE-LIR'I-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  delirious  manner. 
DE-LIR'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  delirious  ; 

delirium.  Johnson. 

DE-L!R'I-UM,  n.t  [L.,  from  deliro,  to  wander  in  mind, 
to  rave  ;  de  and  lira,  to  make  balks  in  plowing,  that 
is,  to  err,  wander,  miss.] 

A  state  in  which  the  ideas  of  a  person  are  wild, 
irregular,  and  unconnected,  or  do  not  correspond 
with  the  truth  or  with  external  objects  ;  a  roving 
or  wandering  of  the  mind  ;  disorder  of  the  intellect. 
Fevers  often  produce  delirium. 

An  alienation  of  mind  connected  with  fever.    Cyc. 
Symptomatic   derangement,  or  that  which   is  de- 
pendent on  some  other  disease,  in  distinction  from 
id  i. .  pall  lie  .I.  da  n  cement,  or  vtania. 
DE-LIR'I-UM  TRE'MFWm,  n.  A  disease  of  the  brain, 
induced  by  the  excessive  and  prolonged  use  of  intox- 

[L.   delitescentia  ;    de  and 

Retirement ;  obscurity.  Johnson. 

DE-L1T'I-GaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  delitigo.] 

To  chide,  or  contend  in  words.     Wot  in  use.] 
DE-LIT-I-GA'TION,   n.      A  chiding  ;  a  brawl.     [JYot 
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A  bill  ot    la<!uif*    may  staf?  that  the    gotuls 

particular  person  therein  named.     [Mercantile  uvage.\ 

Airier.  Reaieio. 

DE-LIV'ER-ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  detivrance.] 

1.  Release  from  captivity,  slavery,  oppression,  or 
any  restraint. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  hroken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 


2.  Rescue  from  danger  or  any  evil. 


DE-LIVER,  v.  fct  [Fr.  delivrer ;  de  and  livrer,  to  de- 
liver ;  Sp.  litirar ;  Port,  livrar  ;  L.  liber,  free,  disen- 
gaged ;  delibro,  to  free,  to  peel ;  Arm.  delivra.  See 
Liberal,  Library,  Librate.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  release,  as  from  restraint ;  to  set  at 
liberty  ;  as,  to  deliver  one  from  captivity. 

2.  To  rescue,  or  save. 

Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked.  —  Ps.  lxxi. 

3.  To  give  or  transfer;  to  put  into  another's  hand 
or  power  ;  to  commit ;  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Thou  shall  deliver  Pharaoh';,  cup  into  Ins  hand.  — Gen.  xl. 

So  we  say,  to  deliver  goods  to  a  carrier ;  to  deliver  a 
letter  ;  to  deliver  possession  of  an  estate. 

4.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  up ;  to  resign  ; 
as,  to  deliver  a  fortress  to  an  enemy.  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  up  ;  as,  to  deliver  up  the  city  ;  to  deliver  up 
stolen  goods. 

Th'  exalled  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

5.  To  disburden  of  a  child. 

6.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  speak  ;  to  send  forth 
in  words ;  as,  to  deliver  a  sermon,  an  address,  or  an 
oration. 

7.  To  give  forth  in  action  ;  as,  the  ship  delivered  a 
broadside  ;  the  troops  delivered  their  fire  ;  to  deliver  a 
blow.  Mison. 

To  deliver  to  the  wind  ,-  to  cast  away  ;  to  reject. 

To  deliver  over ;  to  transfer;  to  give  or  pass  from 
one  to  another  ;  as,  to  deliver  over  goods  to  another. 

2.  To  surrender  or  resign  ;  to  put  into  another's 
power;  to  commit  to  the  discretion  of;  to  abandon  to. 


To  deliver  up  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrend 
■LIVER,  a.     [L.  liher.] 
Free;  nimble.     [OAs.J 


-Gen. 


3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children.         Bacon. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring  from  one  to 
another. 

5.  The  act  of  speaking  or  pronouncing  ;  utterance. 
[In  the  three  last  senses,  Delivery  is  now  used.] 
b.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

God  send  you  a  good  deliverance. 
DE-LI  VEIl-ED,  pp.     Freed  ;  released  ;  transferred  or 
transmitted;  passed   from  one  to  another;  commit- 
ted ;   yielded  ;  surrendered  ;  rescued  ;    uttered  ;  pro- 

DE-LIV'ER-ER,  n.    One  who  delivers  ;  one  who  re- 
leases or  rescues ;  a  preserver. 

The  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  Israel.  —  Judges  iii. 

2.  One  who  relates  or  communicates.  Bovle. 

DE-LI V'ER-ING,  ppr.     Releasing;  setting   free;  res- 
cuing ;  saving  ;  surrendering  ;  giving  over ;  yielding  ; 


DE-LIV'ER-Y,  n.     The  act  of  deli' 

2.  Release  ;  rescue,  as  from  slavery, 
pression,  or  danger. 

3.  Surrender  ;  a  giving  up. 

4.  A  giving  or  passing  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  the 
delivery  of  goods,  or  of  a  deed. 

5.  Utterance,  pronunciation,  or  manner  of  speak- 
ing. He  has  a  good  delivery.  I  was  charmed  with 
his  graceful  delivery. 

6.  Childbirth.     Is.  xxvi. 

7.  Free  motion  or  use  of  the  limbs.     [Obs.] 

Sidney.      Wolton. 
DELL,  n.     [Qu.  dale,  or  W.  de II,  a  cleft  or  rift ;  or  is  it 
contracted  from  Sax.  degle  ?] 

A  hollow  place  ;  a  small,  narrow  valley  between 
two  hills.  OUbert. 

DELPH.     See  Delf,  No.  2. 

DEL'PHIC,       ,       in  Greece.] 

Relating  to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
that  place. 

DEL'PHIN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ; 
applied  particular!)  to  an  edition  of  the  Latin  classics, 
prepared  under  Louis  XIV.,  in  usum  Delphim,  for  the 
dauphin's  use.  Brande. 

DEL'PHINE,  o.     [L.  delphinus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

DEL-PH1N'I-A,  I   n.     A  vegetable  alkaloid  discovered 

DEL-PHI'NA,      I       in   the  Delphinium  staphysagria. 

DEL'PIH-A,         f      Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When 

DEL'PHINE,  J  heated  it  melts,  but  on  cooling 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin.     Ure.    Brande. 

DEL'PHIN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral,  called  also  pistucitc 
and  epidote.  Ure. 

DEL  SFOJV'O,  (del  sSn'yo.)  [It.]  *In  music,  a  direc- 
tion to  repeat  from  the  sign. 

DEL'TA,  n.  The  Greek  letter  A.  A  tract  of  alluvial 
land  in  the  form  of  that  letter,  or  triangular.  It  is 
particularly  applied  to  such  a  tract  of  land  in  Egypt, 
formed  by  two  main  brandies  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  but  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
tract  of  land  of  a  similar  figure  and  formation. 

DEL'TOID,  a.*  [Gr.  6e\ra,  the  letter  A,  and  uooc, 
form.] 

1.  Resembling  the  Greek  A,  (delta;)  triangular; 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder ;  which 
moves  the  arm  forward,  upward,  and  backward. 

Coze. 
*2.  In   botany,   shaped    somewhat   like   a   delta  or 
rhomb,  having  four  angles,  of  which  the  lateml  ones 
are  less  distant  from  the   base  than  the  others  ;  as,  a 
deliniil  leaf.  LiniUBUS.     Marlijn. 

Trowel-shaped,  ha.ing  three  angles,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  much  further  from  the  base  than  the 
lateral  ones.  Smith. 

DE-LOD'A-BLE,  a  [See  Delude.]  That  may  be  de- 
luded or  leceived  ;  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  Brown. 

DE-LC'DE  ,  v.  f.f  [L.  dctudo  ;  de  and  ludo,  to  plav,  to 
mock  ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  fi1?.  Class  Ls,  No.  3,  5, 
30,  46.] 

1.  To  deceive ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  lead  from  truth 
or  into  error ;  to  mislead  the  mind  or  judgment,  to 
beguile.  Cheat  is  generally  applied  to  deception  in 
bargains  ;  deluile,  to  deception  in  opinion.  An  artful 
man  deludes  his  followers:  We  are  often  deluded  by 
false  appearances. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

DE-LuD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Deceived  ;  misled  ;  led   into 

error. 
DE-LuD'ER,  71.    One  who  deceives;  a  deceiver  ran 

impostor  ;  one  who  holds  out  false  pretenses. 
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DE-LOD  ING,  ppr. 
leading  t!u-  opinio 
DE-LfjD'ING,  i 


DEM 

eceiving  ;  leading  astray  ;   mis- 
ion  01  judgment. 
The  act  of  deceiving;  falsehood. 
Pridcaujr, 

DEL'UGE,  (del'lGje,)  n.  [Fr.  deluge;  Arm.  diluich ; 
Sp.  diluoio  ;  It.  id. ;  L.  dtlueies,  ddurium,  from  diliio, 
diluvio ;  di  and  luo,  lavo,  to  wash.  If  deluge  and  di- 
luvium are  the  same  word,  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  the  fact  proves  that  luo,  luoo,  is  con- 
tracted or  changed  from  lugo,  and  that  the  primitive 
word  w.is  lugo ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  radix  of 
fiuo  is  fiugo.     See  Flow.1 

1.  Any  overflowing  of  water;  an  inundation;  a 
flood  ;  a  swell  of  water  over  the  natural  banks  of  a 
river  or  shore  of  the  ocean,  spreading  over  the  adja- 
cent land.  But  appropriately,  the  great  flood  or 
overflowing  of  the  earth  by  water,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  ;  according  to  the  common  chronology,  Anno 
Mundi  1G56.     Qen.  vi. 

2.  A  sweeping  or  overwhelminrr  calamity. 
DEL'UGE,  v.  t.     To  overflow  with  water;  to  inun- 
date ;  to  drown.     The  waters  deluged  the  earth,  and 
destroyed  the  old  world. 

2.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  cover  with  any  flowing  or 
moving,  spreading  body.  The  northern  nations  del- 
uged the  Roman  empire  with  their  armies. 

3.  To  overwhelm;  to  cause  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  a  general  or  spreading  calamity  ;  as,  the 
land  is  deluged  with  corruption. 

DEL'UG-iSD,  pp.  Overflowed  ;  inundated  ;  over- 
whelmed. 

DEL'UG-ING,  ppr.  Overflowing;  inundating;  over- 
whelming. 

DE-Lu'SION,  (de-lQ'zhun,)  n.f  [L.  delusio.  See  De- 
lude.] 

1.  The  .act  of  deluding  ,  deception  ;  a  misleading 
of  the  mind.  We  aio  ail  liable  to  the  delusions  of 
artifice. 

2.  False  representation  ;  illusion  ;  error  or  mistake 
proceeding  from  false  views. 


DE-LO'tflVE-iNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  delu- 
sive ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

DE-LC'SO-RY,  a.    Apt  to  deceive ;  deceptive. 

Qlaiwille. 

DELVE,  (delv,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  delfan ;  D.  dclven;  liuss. 
dolbhju  ;  to  dig.  Qu.  Arm.  toulla,  to  dig  or  make  a 
hole,  VV.  twll,  at  hole  and  L.  talpa,  a  mole,  perhaps 
the  delocr.] 

1.  To  dig  ;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade. 

Delve  of  convenient  de;  (li  /our  duM.shm'.r-r]u,.r.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fathom  ;  to  sound  ;  to  penetrate. 

1  can  not  delve  him  to  tile  root.  Shak. 

DELVE,  (/.el-  ,>  ,i.  A  place  dug  ;  a  pit ;  a  pitfall ;  a 
ditch  ;  E.  d'.n  ,  a  cave.     [Not  now  used.]       Spenser. 

Defoe  tj  cols ;  a  quantity  of  fossil  coals  dug.  [Nut 
used,  or  tr*al.] 

DELV'-aPi,  pp.    Dug;  fathomed. 

DlUjV'LR,  n.    One  who  digs,  as  with  a  spade. 

DELVING,  ppr.     Drggi.-g. 

DE-MAG-NET-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
depriving  one  of  magnetic  influence. 

DE-.UAG'NET-IZE,  o.  t.  To  deprive  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence ;  to  restore,  from  a  sleep  waking  state. 

DEM'A-GOG-ISM,  n.     The  practices  of  a  demagogue. 

DEM'A-GOGUE,(dem'a-gog,)/i.  [Gr.  oiipayuiyuc,  from 
6np"S,  the  populace,  and  a, .,.,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  leader  of  the  people  ;  an  orator  who  pleases 
the  populace,  and  influences  them  to  adhere  to  him. 

2.  Any  leader  of  the  populace  ;  any  factious  man 
who  has  great  influence  with  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple in  a  city  or  community. 

"^MSSNESCde-inene,)  j  "■  [Norm-  demainer-  This 
might  be  from  L.  dominium.  Fr.  dommne.  In  old  law 
boolcs,  it  is  written  demesne,  as  if  derived  from  meisan, 
mwi,  house.  In  Norman,  it  is  written  also  de- 
muijgne,  aemeigne,  as  well  as  demeine.] 

1.  A  manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  or  near, 
which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  hands  or  immediate 
occupation,  for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distinguished 
from  his  tenemental  lands,  distributed  among  his 
tenants,  called  book-land,  or  charter-land,  and  folk- 
land,  or  estates  held  in  villenage,  from  which  sprung 
copyhold  estates.  Blackstone. 

2.  Estate  in  lands.  Sliak. 
DE-MA  ND',    v.   t.     [Fr.   demander;  Sp.  and  Port,  de- 

mandar ;  It.  domandare  or  dimandare ;  Arm.  mennat; 
de  and  L.  mando,  to  command.  The  L.  mando  sig- 
nifies to  send  ;  hence,  to  commit  or  intrust.  To  ask 
is  to  press  or  urge.  Sw.  mana ;  Dan.  maner ;  to  put 
in  mind,  to  urge,  press,  dun  ;  to  admonish,  h.moneo. 
It  appears  that  mando,  moneo,  and  mens,  mind,  are  all 
of  one  family  ;  as  also  Ir.  muinim,  to  teach  ;  W. 
mynu,  to  will,  to  seek  or  procure,  to  insist,  to  obtain 
or  have  ;  Sax.  manian  ;  G.  mahnen.     See  Class  Mil, 


No.  7,  9.] 


call  for,  as  one  who  has  a  claim  or 


right  to  receive  what  is  sought ;  to  claim  or  seek  as 
due  by  right.  The  creditor  demands  principal  and 
interest  of  his  debt.  Here  the  chum  is  derived  from 
law  or  justice. 

2.  To  ask  by  authority  ;  to  require ;  to  seek  or 
claim  an  answer  by  virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right  in  the  interrogator,  derived  from  his  office,  sta- 
tion, power,  or  authority. 

The  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel  —  were  beaten,  and  de- 
manded, Win  n  lur-  hive  ve  «un  lollii;..!  vuurtuk  in  unking 
brick  I  —  Ex.  v. 

3.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful  ;  as,  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work  demands  great  industry  and  care. 

4.  To  ask  ;  to  question  ;  to  inquire.     [Little  used.] 

The  soldiers  also  demanded  of  him,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  I 

5.  To  ask  or  require,  as  a  seller  of  goods  ;  as,  what 
price  do  you  demand  1 

6.  To  sue  for  ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  ; 
as,  the  plaintiff,  in  his  action,  demands  unreasonable 
damages. 

In  French,  demander  generally  signifies  simply  to 
ask,  request,  or  petition,  when  the  answer  or  thing 
asked  for  is  a  matter  of  grace  or  courtesy.  But  in 
English,  demand  is  now  seldom  used  in  that  sense  ; 
and  rarely  indeed  can  the  French  demander  be  ren- 
dered correctly  in  English  by  demand,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  seller  of  goods,  who  demands  [asks,  re- 
quires] a  certain  price  for  his  wares.  The  common 
expression,  "  a  king  sent  to  demand  another  king's 
daughter  in  marriage,"  is  improper. 
DE-MAND',77.  An  asking  for  or  claim  made  by  virtue 
of  a  right  or  supposed  right  to  the  thing  sought ;  an 
asking  with  authority  ;  a  challenging  as  due  ;  as,  the 
demand  of  the  creditor  was  reasonable  ;  the  note  is 
payable  on  demand. 

Ke  that    has    cnnlidrnc  In  Inrn    [lis  wishes   intn  demantls,  will  bo 

2.  The  asking  or  requiring  of  a  price  for  goods 
offered  for  sale  ;  as,  I  can  not  agree  to  his  demand.. 

3.  That  which  is  or  may  be  claimed  as  due  ;  debt ; 
as,  what  are  your  demands  on  the  estate  ? 

4.  The  calling  for  in  order  to  purchase  ;  desire  to 
possess  ;  as,  the  demand  for  the  Bible  has  been  great 
and  extensive  ;  copies  are  in  great  demand. 

5.  A  desire  or  a  seeking  to  obtain.  We  say,  the 
company  of  a  gentleman  is  in  great  demand;  the  lad}' 
is  in  great  demand  or  request. 

6.  In  law,  the  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due 
or  claimed  as  due,  either  expressly  by  words,  or  by 
implication,  as  by  seizure  of  goods  or  entry  into 
lands. 

DE-MAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demanded, 
claimed,  asked  _for,  or  required  ;  as,  payment  is  dc- 
mandablc  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 

DE-MAND'ANT,  n.  One  who  demands  ;  the  plaintiff 
in  a  real  action  ;  anv  plaintiff. 

DE-MAND'ED,  pp.  Called  for ;  claimed  ;  challenged 
as  due;  requested;  required;  interrogated. 

DE-MAND'ER,  n.  One  who  demands  ;  one  who  re- 
quires with  authority  ;  one  who  claims  as  due;  one 
who  asks  ;  one  who  seeks  to  obtain. 

DE-MAND'ING,  ppr.  Claiming  or  calling  for  as  due, 
or  by  authority  ;  requiring;  asking;  pursuing  a  claim 
bv  legal  process  ;  interrogating. 

IMC-MANIl'KEss,  n.     A  female  demandant. 

DE-MARC-A'TION.     See  Demarkation. 

DE-MARCH',  7i.     [Fr.  demarche.} 
March  ;  walk  ;  gait.     [  Obs.] 

DE-MARK-A'TION,  n.  [Sp.  demarcacion.  from  de-mar- 
car;  de  and  marcar,  to  mark  ;  marca,  a  mark  ;  Port. 
deutarear.     See  Mark. J 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  or  of  ascertaining  and  set- 
ting a  limit. 

2.  A  Unfit  or  bound  ascertained  and  fixed  ;  line  of 
separation  marked  or  determined. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarlcation,  where  obedience  ought  to 

eud    and    resiMUiu;e   Ik-.hu,  is   hum,   obscure,   and    no!   '.isily 

definable.  Burke. 

DE-MEAN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  demener ;  Norm,  demesner,  de- 

mener,  to  lead,  to  manage,  to  govern,  to  stir ;  It.  me- 

nare ;  Sp.  mencar.] 

1.  To  behave  ;  to  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun  ;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to  demean  our- 
selves with  humility. 

2.  To  treat.  Spenser. 
DE-MEAN',  v.  t.'\  [de  and  mean.]     To  debase  ;  to  un- 
dervalue.    [Not  used.]  Slialt. 

DE-MEAN',  71.    Behavior ;  carriage  ;  demeanor.  [Obs.] 

2._Mien.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DE-MEAN'ED,  pp.     Behaved  well;  in  a  good  sense. 

Lessened  ;  debased  ;  in  a  bad  sense. 
DE-MeAN'ING,  ppr.     Behaving  ;  also,  debasing  one's 

DE-MEAN'OR,  7t.     Behavior  ;  carriage ;  deportment ; 

as,  decent  demeaoor  ;   sail  demeanor.  Milton. 

DE-MEAN-HRE,  n.  Behavior.  [Not  in  use.] 
DE  ME-DI-E-TA1  TE,  [L.]  A  jury  de  me  dictate  \s 
one  composed  of  half  natives  arid  half  foreigners — 
used  in  actions  in  which  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  or 
half  of  common  jurors  and  half  of  men  of  the  class 
to  which  one  of  the  parties  belongs.         Blackstone. 


DEM 

DE'MEN-CY,  71.     [L.  dementia.] 

Madness.     [Not  in  use.]  Skelton. 

DE-MEN'TATE,  a.     Mad  ;  infatuated.       Hammond, 
DE-MEN'TaTE,  v.  U     [L.  dtmento;  de  and  771ms.] 

To  make  mad.  Burton. 

DE-MEN'Ta-TED,  pp.  Rendered  mad. 
DE-MEN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  frantic. 
Whitlock. 
DE-MEI><T'ED,  a.  Crazy  ;  infatuated.  Quart.  Rev. 
DE-MEPH-I-TI-ZA'TION,  71.  [See  Demefhitize.] 
The  act  of  purifying  from  mephitic  or  foul  air. 

Med.  Repository. 
DE-MEPH'I-TIZE,  v.  U     [de  and  mephitis,  foul  air,  or 
ill  smell.] 

Tu  purify  from  foul,  unwholesome  air. 

DE-MEPH'1-TTZ-.ED,  pp.  Purified  ;  freed  from  foul  air. 

DE-MEPH'I-TTZ-ING,  ppr.     Purifving  Iron,  foul  air. 

DE-MER'IT,  71.     [Fr.   demerite;   de  and  merite,  merit, 

L.  meritum,  from  mcreo,  to  earn  or  deserve.  The  Latin 

demereo  is  used  ill  a  good  sense.     See  Merit.] 

1.  That  which  deserves  punishment,  the  opposite 
of  777Pn(  .■  an  ill-deserving  ;  that  which  is  blamable  or 
punishable  in  moral  conduct ;  vice  or  crime. 

Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.  Dryden. 

2.  JJncicntly,  merit ;  desert  ;  in  a  good  sense.  Shale 
DE-MER'IT,   v.  t.     To  deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

[/  believe  not  in  use.] 
DE-.M  ERS'ED,  (de-merst',)  a.     [L.  demersus.] 

Plunged  ;  situated  or  growing  under  water. 
DE-MER'SION,  (de-mer'shun,)  71.     [L.  demcrsia,  from 

demergo,  to  plunge  or  drown.] 

1.  A  plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  a  drowning. 

Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  in  water  or 
earth.  Ray. 

3.  The  putting  of  a  medicine  in  a  dissolving  liquor. 

Diet, 
DE-MES'MER-IZE,  v.  t,     [from  Jlfesmer.]     To  excite 
or  relieve  from  mesmeric  influence.     [See  Mesmer- 

DE-Mf.SNE',  (de-meen'.)    See  Demain. 

DE-MeSN'1-AL,  (de-m5'ni-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
mesne. Maunder. 

DEM'I,  a  prefix,  [Fr.  demi,  from  the  L.  dimidium,]  signi- 
fies half.    It  is  used  only  in  composition.     [See  also 

1),,MV.] 

DEM'I-BATH,  )  71.     A  bath  in  which  only  the  lower 

DEM'1-BAIN,  (      half  of  the  body  is  immersed. 

DE.M'I-BRI-GADE',  71.     A  half  brigade.       [Gilbert 

DEM'I-Ca'DENCE,  71.  In  music,  an  imperfect  ca- 
dence, or  one  that  falls  on  any  other  than  the  key- 
note. Busby. 

DEM'I-GAN'NON,  11.  The  obsolete  name  of  a  kind 
of  ordnance  carrying  a  ball  of  from  30  to  30  pounds 
in  weight. 

DEM'I-CUL'VER-IN,  71..  The  obsolete  name  of  a  kind 
of  ordnance  carrying  a  ball  of  9  or  10  pounds  in 
weight.  Johnson,     Encyc. 

DEM-I-De'I-F?,  v.  t.    To  deifv  in  part.        Cowpcr. 

DEM'I-DEV-/L,  (-dev'l,)  71.     Half  a  devil.        Shak. 

DEM'I-DIS'TANCE,  n.  In  fortif  cation,  the  distance 
between  tin-  outward  pohgons  ami  the  flank. 

DEM'I-Dl'TONE,  71.     In  music,  a  minor  third.  Busby. 

DEM'1-GOD,  n.  Half  a  god  ;  one  partaking  of  the  di- 
vine nature  ;  a  fabulous  hero,  produced  by  "the  cohab- 
itation of  a  deity  with  a  mortal.         Milton.     Pope. 

DEM'I-GOD'DESS,  11.     A  female  demi-god.   Campbell. 

DEM'I-GORGE,  n.  In  furtifcation,  that  part  of  the 
polygon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is  raised,  and 
goes  from  the  curtain  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It 
is  half  of  the  vacant  space  or 


DEM'I-GROAT,  (grawt,)  n,     A  half-groat.    Shenstone. 

DEM'I-JOHN,  (dem'i-jon,)  71.     [Fr.  dame^canne.] 

A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  wiili  a  hup1  body  and  small 
neck,  inclosed  in  wicker-work. 

DEM'I-LANCE,  71.  Alight  lance;  a  short  spear;  a 
half-pike.  Dryden. 

DEM'I-LONE,  71.  A  work  constructed  beyond  the 
main  ditch  of  a  fortress,  and  in  front  of  the  curtain 
between  two  bastions  ;  its  object  is  to  defend  the  cur- 
tain. P.  Cyc. 

DEM'I-MAN,  n.     Half  a  man  ;  a  term  of  reproach. 
Knowles. 

DEM'1-NA-TUR-.ED,  a.  Having  half  the  nature  of 
anuther  animal.  Shak. 

DEM'I-OF-FI''CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)  a.  Partly  official 
or  authorized.  G.  Morris. 

DEM'I-PREM'I-SES,  71.  p*.     Half  premises.  Hooker. 

DEM'I-aUA-VER,  71.  A  note,  in  music,  of  half  the 
length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM' /-RE-LIE'  fO,n.  [It.]  In  sculpture,  half  relief, 
or  the  standing  out  of  a  figure  from  the  background 
by  half  its  thickness. 

DEM'I-REP,  71.  A  woman  of  suspicious  chastity. 
[Drmi. reputation.] 

DEM'I-SEM'I-aUA-VER,  71.  A  short  note  in  music, 
two  of  which  are  equal  to  a  semi-quaver. 

DEM'I-TINT',  7t.  [£>f77it  and  tint.]  In  pnintiii^,  a 
gradation  of  color  between  positive  lightand  positive 
shade.  Elm.es. 

DEM'I-ToNE,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  of  half  a  tone ; 
a  semi-tone. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY. —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD  —NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQQK.- 


*  Hue  Puluriil  JiUiilrtilioits. 


f  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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DEM'T-VILL,  n  A  halfvill,  consisting  of  five  free- 
men (ir  frankpledges.  Spehnan.     Blaclcstone. 

DEM'I-VOLT,  h.  [demi  and  null,  ran  It.]  One  of  the 
seven  artificial  motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  lie 
raises  his  fore  less  ill  a  particular  manner. 

DEM'1-WOLF,  n.  Haifa  wolf;  a  mongrel  dog,  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  wolf ;  lycisca.  Shali. 

DEM'I-GRATE,  v  i.     [L.  demigro.] 
To  migrate,  which  see. 

DEM-I-GRA'TION,  7i.     Emigration,  which  see. 

DE-MTS'A-BLE,  a.  [Sec  Dem.se.]  That  may  be 
leased  ;  as  an  estate  demisable  l>v  copy  of  court  roll. 

DE-Ml'SE',  7i.  t  [Fr.  demis,  demise,  from  demettre,  L. 
demittn,  demissio  ;  de  and  mitto,  Fr.  mettre.  Literally, 
a  laying  down,  or  sending  from  ;  a  removing.] 

1.  In  England,  a  laying  down  or  removal,  applied 
to  the  crown  or  royal  authority.  The  demise  of  the 
crown  is  a  transfer  of  the  crown,  royal  authority,  or 
kingdom,  to  a  successor.  Thus,  when  Edward  IV. 
was  driven  from  his  throne  for  a  few  months  by  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  this  temporary  transfer  of  his 
dignity  was  called  a  demise.  Thus  the  natural  death 
of  a  king  or  queen  came  to  be  denominated  a  demise, 
as  by  that  event  the  crown  is  transferred  to  a  suc- 
cessor. Blaclcstone. 

2.  In  later  usage,  the  death  of  any  distinguished 
individual ;  as,  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Trotter. 

3.  A  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate,  bv  lease 
or  will. 

Demise  and  redemise ;  a  conveyance  where  there 
are  mutual  leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it.  Encyc. 

DE-MISE',  o.  t.     To  transfer  or  convey  ;  to  lease. 
2.  To  bequeath  ;  to  grant  bv  will.  Swift. 

DE-MIS'KD,  pp.     Granted  or  left,  by  will. 

DE -MlS'ING,  ppr.     Bequeathing  ,  granting  by  will. 

DE-MIS'SION,  (de-mish'un,)  u.  A  lowering;  degra- 
dation ;  depression.  V  Estrange. 

DK-.MISS'IVE,  I   a.     Humble.      [Little  used.] 

PI'  MISS',  J  Skenstane. 

DE-MISS'LY,  adv.     In  a  humble  manner.     [Mtuscd.] 

DE-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  demittn.] 

To  let  fall  ,  to  depress  ;  to  submit.     [Not  used.] 

DEM'I-URGE.  71.  [Gr.  onutoopyoc;  Sr,uioi,  a  public 
servant,  and  epyov,  work.] 

In  the  mythology  of  Eastern  philosophers,  a  subordi- 
nate deity  or  eon,  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world;  a  subordinate  workman.  Encyc. 

DEM-I-URG'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  demiurge. 

Trans,  of  Paiisanias. 

DE-MOC'RA-CY,  7t.  [Gr.  Siipoxpariu  ;  Snnoc,  people, 
and  Kpartoi,  to  possess,  to  govern.] 

Government  by  the  people  ;  a  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  collectively,  or  in  which  the  people 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Athens. 

1)EM'0-€RAT,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  government 
by  the  people,  or  favors  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all  classes  of  men. 

DEM-O-eRAT'ie,         1   a.      Popular  ;    pertaining  to 

DEM-0-€RAT'ie-AL,  \  democracy,  or  government 
bv  the  people  ;  as,  a  tlrmocrain/il  I'm  in  of  government. 

DEM-O-CRAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  democratical 
manner.  Sidney. 

DE-MOC'RA-TIST,  71.     The  same  as  Democrat. 

DE-MOC'RA-TY,  71.    Democracy. 

DE-MO-GOR'GON,  n.  [Gr.  Satuoin,  divinity,  and 
yopyoc,  dreadful.] 

Literally,  terrible  deity  ;  a  mysterious  divinity 
among    the    ancients,  mentioned    by  Milton. 

Brande. 

DE-MOL'ISH,  v.  t-t  [Fr.  demolir,  demnlissant  ;  Sp.de- 
moler;  It.  demolir e  ;  L.  demolior;  de  and  molior,  to 
build.    Class  Ml,  No.  12,  15.] 

To  throw  or  pull  down  ;  to  raze  ;  to  destroy,  as  a 
heap  or  structure  ;  to  separate  anv  collected  mass,  or 
the  connected  parts  of  a  thing;  to  ruin;  as,  to  de- 
molish an  edifice,  or  a  mound  ;  to  demolish  a  wall  or 
fortification. 

DE-MOL'ISH-ED,  (de-mol'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pulled 
down  ;  thrown  down  ;  razed  ;  destroyed,  as  a  fab- 
ric or  structure. 

DE-MOL'ISH-ER,7i.  One  who  pulls  or  throws  down  ; 
one  who  destroys  or  lays  waste  ;  as,  a  dcmolisher  of 
towns. 

DE-MOL'ISH-lNG,  ppr.    Pulling  or  throwing  down  ; 

Ruin;   overthrow. 

DEM-0-LI"TION,  (dem-o-lish'un,)  77.  The™'™' of 
overthrowing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying  a  pile  or 
structure  ;  ruin  ;  destruction  ;  as,  the  demolition  of  a 
house,  or  of  military  works. 

De'MON,  71  [L.  diBmon  ;  Gr.  iaiuan  ;  Sp.  It.  demonic- ; 
Fr.  demon;  Ir.  deamul,  or  deamon.  The  origin  and 
primary  sense  of  this  word  I  have  not  been  able  to 


ascertain.    Qu.  Ar. 


rr 


dahima,  daima,  to  fall  sud- 


denly, to  rush,  to  overwhelm,  to  obscure,  to  blacken  ; 
whence  misfortune,  black,  blackness,  evil,  a  mon- 
ster.    Or  is  it  a  compound  of  dca,  dia,  deus,  and  mon, 


demons  i 


DEM 

a  word  signifying  evil,  from  the  Persian  ?    I  place  | 
little  confidence  in  these  conjectures.] 

A  spirit,  or  immaterial  being,  holding  a  middle 
place  between  men  and  the  celestial  deities  of  the 
pagans.  The  ancients  believed  that  there  were  good 
and  evil  demons,  which  had  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  that  these  beings  carried  on  an 
intercourse  between  men  and  gods,  conveying  the 
addresses  of  men  to  the  god-,  ami  divine  benefits  to 
men.  Hence  demons  became  the  objects  of  worship. 
It  was  supposed,  also,  that  human  spirits,  after  their 
departure  from  the  body,  became  demons,  and  that 
the  souls  of  virtuous  men,  if  highly  purified,  were 
exalted  from  demons  into  gods.  In  the  Scriptures,  the 
Greek  iaipuv  is  rendered  decil,  and  sometimes,  at 
least,  improperly  ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  different  beings  are  intended  by  rioi/SaX.is  and 
Sainton.  The  demons  of  the  New  Testament  were 
supposed  to  be  spiritual  beings  which  vexed  and  tor- 
mented men.  And,  in  general,  the  word,  in  modern 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which  influ- 
ences the  conduct  or  directs  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
[See  Campbell's  Dissert.] 

DK' MON- ESS,  71.     A  female  demon.  Mede. 

DE-Mo'NI-AC,         )         p 

DEM-O-NI'Ae-ALj"-     £'' 

DE-Mo'NI-AN,         >      sl"mb- 

Prom  thy  demoniac  holds.  Milton. 

2.  Influenced  by  demons  ;  produced  by  demons  or 
evil  spirits. 

Demoniac  phreusy.  Milton. 

DE-M6'NI-A€,  n.  A  human  being  possessed  by  a 
demon  ;  one  whose  volition  and  other  mental  facul- 
ties are  overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit,  or  by  a  cre- 
ated spiritual  being  of  superior  power.  Encyc. 

DEM-O-NI'AG-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  demoniacal  man- 
ner. 

DE-MO-NT' A-CISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  demoniac; 
or  the  practice  of  demoniacs.  M'dman. 

DE-Mo'NI-ACS,  7i.  pi.     In  church  history,  a  branch  of 
the   Anabaptists,   whose  distinguishing    tenet    was, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  devil  will  be  saved. 
Encyc. 

DE-Mo'NI-AN-ISM,  71.  The  state  of  being  possessed 
by  a  demon.  Warburlon. 

DE'MON-ISM,  71.    The  belief  in  demons  or  false  gods. 
Jefferson. 

Dg'MON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  demon  ;  to  in- 
fuse the  principles  or  fury  of  a  demon. 

DE-MON-OC'RA-CY,  71.     [Gr.   Solium,  demon,   and 
unareui,  to  hold.] 
The  power  or  government  of  demons. 

DE-MON-OL'A-TRY,  71.     [Gr.  Solium,  demon,  and 

The  worship  of  demons,  or  of  evil  spirits.   Campbell. 
DE-MON-O-LOG'ie,         la.     Pertaining  to  demonol- 
l)i: -Mi.'N-O-LOG'ie-AL,  (      ogy 
DE-MON-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  writes  on  demon- 


"gy- 


and 


DE-MON-OL'O-GY,   71.      [Gr.   iaiuon*, 
)io-)  os,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  on  demons  ;  a  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 
So  King  James  entitled  Ins  book  concerning  witches. 

DE-MON'O-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  oaiutov,  demon,  and  ko/iuj, 
law.] 

One  that  lives  in  subjection  to  the  devil,  or  to  evil 
spirits.  Herbert. 

DE-MON'O-MY,  n.  [Supra.]  The  dominion  of  de- 
mons, or  evil  spirits.  Herbert. 

DS'MON-RY,  71.     Demoniacal  influence. 

Miss  J.  Baillie. 

De'MON-SHIP,  77.    The  state  of  a  demon.       Mede. 

DE-MON'STRA-RLE,o.  [See  Demonstrate.]  That 
may  be  demon»trated  ;  that  may  be  proVed  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction  ;  capable  of  being  shown  by 
certain  evidence,  or  by  evidence  that  admits  of  no 
doubt  ;  as,  tin'  principles  of  geometry  are  demonstrable. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
demonstrable. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude 
doubt  ;  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

DE-MON'STRATE  or  DEM'ON-STRATE,  v.  t.  [h. 
demonstro  ;  de  and  monstro,  to  show  ;  Fr.  demontrer ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  demostrar;  It.  dimostrare.   See  Muster.] 

1.  To  show  or  prove  to  be  certain  ;  to  prove  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt ;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  contrary  position  to  evident  absurd- 
ity. We  demonstrate  a  problem  in  geometry,  or  a 
proposition  in  ethics,  by  showing  that  the  contrary  is 
absurd  or  impossible. 

2.  In  anatomii,  to  exhibit  the  pints  when  dissected. 
DE-MON'STRA-TED   or    DEM'ON-STRA-TED,    pp. 

Proved    beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;    rendered 
certain  to  the  mind. 

DE-MON'STRA-TING  or  DEM'ON-STRA-TING,  ppr. 
Proving  to  be  certain  ;  evincing  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt. 

DEM-ON-STRA'TION,  71.  Literally,  a  showing  forth 
or  exhibition,  commonly  in  the  plural ;  as,  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  Milford. 

2.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  of  exhibiting  cer- 
tain proof. 


3.  The  highest  degree  of  evidence  ;  certain  proof 
exhibited,  or  such  proof  as  establishes  a  fact  or  prop- 
osition beyond  a  possibility  ot  'oubt,  or  as  shows 
the  contrary  position  to  be  absurd  or  impossible. 

4.  Indubitable  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  of  reason  ; 
evidence  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of 
a  fact  or  proposition.  Thus,  we  hold  that  the  works 
of  nature  exhibit  di  moii.,tmiinn  of  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

5.  In  logic,  a  series  ot  syllogisms,  all  whose  prem- 
ises are  either  definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or  prop- 
ositions already  established.  Encyc. 

6.  In  anatomy,  the  exhibition  of  parts  dissected 

7.  In  military  affairs,  a  movement  of  troops  toward 
a  given  point,  as  if  to  make  an  attack.     Hence, 

8.  Any  movement  against  or  attempt  upon  ;  as, 
Napoleon  made  his  first  demonstration  on  Holland. 

JMson's  Europe. 
DE-MON'STRA-TIVE,  a.    Showing  or  proving  by  cer- 
tain evidence  ;  having  the  power  of  demonstration  ; 
invincibly  conclusive  ;  as,  a  demonstrative  argument, 
or  demonstrative  reasoning. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clearness 
and  certainty  ;  as,  a  demonstrative  figure  in  painting. 

lh-ydcn. 

3.  Among  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  that  lays  open  or 
explains  with  clearness,  force,  and  beauty  ;  as,  de 
vionstratire  eloquence.  Blair. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  With  certain  evi- 
dence ;  with  proof  which  can  not  be  questioned  ; 
certainly  ;  clearly  ;  convincingly. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE-NESS,  71.  Quality  of  being 
demonstrative. 

DEM'ON-STRA-TOR,77.  One  who  demonstrates;  one 
who  proves  any  thing  with  certainty,  or  with  indu- 
bitable evidence. 


/ho  exhibits  the  parts 


2.  In  anatomy, 

dissected. 

DE-MON'STRA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  demonstrate  ; 
having  a  tendency  to  prove  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt. 
DE-MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION,     71.      [See     Demoralize.] 
The  act  of  subverting  or  corrupting  morals  ;  destruc- 
tion of  moral  principles. 
DE-MOR'AL-IZE,  11.  t.     [de  and  moralize  or  moral] 
To  corrupt  or  undermine  the  morals  of;  to  destroy 
or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral  principles  on ;  to  render 
corrupt  in  morals. 

The  egect  would  be  to  demoralize  mankind. 

Grntlnn,  on   Catholic  Petition. 
The  native  vie;or  of  the   soul  must  wholly  disupiiu.tr,    under  Hie 

Sle'ldy  inlUiruc.'  um!  Lli-  rftnwriiliztn"   <  x pie  uf  prolli^.ile 

power  and  prosperous  crime.     Walsh,  Letters  on  France. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZ-£D,/ip.     Corrupted  in  morals. 
DE-MOR'AL-tZ-ING,  ppr.     Corrupting  or  destroying 
morals  or  moral  principles. 
2.  a.  Tending  to  destroy  morals  or  moral  principles. 
DEM  OS-THEN'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to   Demosthenes, 

the  Grecian  orator. 
DE-MOT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  SnporiKnc,  from  Sr,pos,  people.] 
Popular  ;  common  ;  pertaining  to  the  people. 

Russell. 
Demotic  characters,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
were  a  conversion  of  hieroglyphics  into  a  kind   of 
current   hand,  for   popular    use,   approaching    very 
nearly  to  alphabetical  writing.  Brarule. 

DE-MULCE',  (de-muls',)  v.  t.     [L.  demulceo.] 

To  soothe  ;  to  soften  or  pacify.     [JVot  used.] 
DE-MUL'CENT,  a.     [L.  demitlcens,  demulceo;  de  and 
mulceo,  to  stroke,  to  sofion  ,  allied,  perhaps,  to  mollis, 
mellow.] 
Softening;  mollifying;   lenient;   as,  oil  is  demub- 

DE-MUL'CENT,  71.  Any  medicine  which  lessens  the 
effects  of  irritation  on  tile  solids  ;  that  which  softens 
or  mollifies ;  as  gums,  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  and 
other  mucilaginous  substances. 

DE-MUR',  v.  i.  [Fr.  demcurer;  Sp.  demorar;  Port. 
demorar ;  It.  dimnrare;  L.  demoror ;  de  and  mirror,  to 
stay  or  delay,  mora,  delay  ;  Ai£i.  mirct,  to  hold  ;  Sax. 
mcrran,  viyrran,  to  hinder  ;  aflied  to  L.  miror,  and 
Eng.  to  moor,  Sp.  amarrur.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  pause  .  to  hesitate  ;  to  suspend  pro- 
ceeding; to  delay  determination  or  conclusion.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  minister  demurred,  till 
he  could  obtain  further  instructions. 

2.  In  law,  to  stop  at  any  point  in  the  pleadings, 
and  rest  or  abide  on  that  point  in  law  for  a  decision 
of  the  cause.  Thus  the  defendant  may  demur  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration,  alleging  it  to  be  insufficient  in 
law  ;  the  plaintiff  may  demur  to  the  defendant's  plea 

DE-MUR',  v.  t.     To  doubt  of.     [JVot  legitimate.] 

Milton. 

DE-MUR',  71.  Stop  ;  pause  ;  hesitation  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding;  suspense  of  proceeding  orde- 
cision. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attack*.  Pope. 

DE-MORE',  a.    [Perhaps  from  demur,  that  is,  set,  fixed,    I 

stayed,  silent.] 

Sober  ;    grave  ;   modest ;  downcast ;   as,  a  demure   ' 

countenance  ;  a  demure  abasing  of  the  eye.    Bacon. 
DE-MORE',  v.  i.    To  look  with  a  grave  countenance. 

[Not  used..]  Shah. 
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DEN 

OE-M0RE'LY,  adv.  With  ;i  grave,  solemn  counte- 
nance ;  with  a  fixed  look  ;  with  a  solemn  gravity. 

Ksop's  clamse!  ....(  ilanaribj  at  .1."  Izard's  end.  Bacon. 

DE-MuRE'NESS,  n.  Gravity  of  countenance  ;  sober- 
ness ;  a  modest  look.  Sidney. 

DE-MUR'RAGE,  n.  [See  Demur.]  An  allowance 
made  to  the  owner  of  a  trading  vessel,  for  delay 
or  detention  in  port  beyond  the  appointed  time  of 
departure.  This  expense  is  paid  by  the  merchant 
who  causes  the  detention. 

DE-MUR'R/CD,  (de-murd',)p;>.     Stopped;  objected  to. 

D  E-MUR'RER,  n.     One  who  demurs. 

2.  In  law,  a  stop  at  some  point  in  the  pleadings, 
and  a  resting  of  the  decision  of  the  cause  on  that 
point ;  an  issue  on  matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  con- 
fesses the  fact  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to  support  the 
claim  or  defense.  A  demurrer  may  be  tendered  to 
the  declaration,  to  the  plea,  to  the  replication,  to  the 
rejoinder,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DE-MUR'RING,  ppr.  Stopping  ;  pausing  ;  suspending 
proceedings  or  decision  ;  resting  or  abiding  on  a  point 

DE-AlV,'  n.     [Fr.  demi,  half.] 

1.  A  particular  size  of  paper ;  a  kind  of  paper  of 
small  size. 

2.  A  half  fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
DEN,  h.     [Sax.  den,  dene,  denn,  a  valley  ;  It.  tana ;  Fr. 

tanicre;  Ir.  tuinnedhe.] 

1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  cave,  pit,  or  subterraneous  recess,  used  for 
concealment,  shelter,  protection,  or  security  ;  as,  a 
lion's  den ;  a  den  of  robbers  or  thieves. 

The  beasts  go  into  dens.  —  Job  xxxvii. 

The  children  <>i  Israel  made  dieinsi'lves  dens.  —  Judges  vi. 

2.  As  a  termination,  in  names  of  places,  it  denotes 
the  place  to  be  in  a  valley  or  near  a  wood. 

DEN,  v.  i.    To  dwell  as  in  a  den. 

DE-NAR'COT-IZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  narcotic.]  To  de- 
prive of  narcotine  ;  as,  to  denarcotize  opium. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
DE-NA'RI-US,  re. ;  pi.  Denarii.     [L.,  from  deni,  ten.] 
A  Roman  coin  of  the  value  of  about  sixteen   or 
seventeen  cents  ;  so  tailed  from  the  letter  X  upon  it. 
In  law-books,  it  is  used  for  an  English  penny. 
DEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  denarias.] 

Containing  ten. 
DEN'A-RY,  n.     The  number  ten.  Digby. 

DE-Nl'TION-AL-IZE,  (-na'shun-  or  -nash'un-,)  v.  t. 
[de  and  nation.]  To  divest  of  national  character  or 
rights,  by  transference  to  the  service  of  another 
nation.  A  ship  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
States,  is  denationalized  by  being  employed  in  the 
service'  of  an. .tlier  nation  and  bearing  it's  Hag. 

French.  Decrees.     Dec.  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
DE-NA'TION-AL-IZ-i-T),  pp.     Deprived   of  national 

rights. 
DE-NA'TION-AL-IZ-ING,;ipr.     Depriving  of  national 

rights. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     [de  and  naturalize.]     To 

render  unnatural  ;  to  alienate  from  nature. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZ-KD,  pp   Made  unnatural.  Ed.  Rev. 
2.  Deprived  of  naturalization  or  acquired  citizen- 
ship in  a  foreign  country. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  unnatural. 
2.  Depriving  of  acquired  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
country. 
DE-NAY',  re.     Denial  ;  refusal.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

DE-NAY',  w.i.     To  deny.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DEN'DRA-€HATE,  n.  [Gr.  Sevfpov,  a  tree,  and 
axarm,  agate.] 

Arborescent,  agate  ;  agate  containing  the  figures  of 
shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.  Encyc. 

DEN'DRI-FORM,   a.      Having   the   appearance  of   a 

tree.  Gilbert. 

DEN'DRITE,  re.  [Gr.  Scvdfiov,  a  tree,  and  Attfuj,  a 
stone,  a  contraction  of  dendrolite.] 

A  stone  or  mineral,  on  or  in  which  are  the  figures  of 

shrubs  or  trees  ;  an  arborescenl  mineral.  Fourcroy. 

DEN-DRIT'IC,         I   a.     Containing    the    figures    of 

DEN-DRIT'I€-AL,  )       shrubs  or  trees,  as  stones,  &c. 

DEN'DROID,  a.    [Gr.  itvopon,  a  tree,  and  eidoc,  form.] 

Resembling  a  shrub. 
DEN'DROIT,  n.     A  fossil   which   has  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
DEN'DRO-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  hvSpovi  a  tree,  and  Aiflos, 
a  stone.] 
A  petrified  or  fossil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
DEN-DROL'O-G  Y,  re.     [Gr.  dtvdpov,  a  tree,  and  Xayos, 
a  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  trees  ;  the  natural  his- 
tory of  trees.  Diet. 
DEN-DROM'E-TER,   n.      [Gr.   devipov,  a  tree,  and 
perpea>,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  night  and  diameter 
of  trees.  Encyc. 

DEN'E-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  denego.] 

To  denv.     [Not  used.] 
DEN-E-Ga'TION,  n.     Denial.     [Not  in  use.] 
DEN"GUE,  (deng'ga,)  re.    A  peculiar  sort  of  fugitivi 
and  erratic  epidemic  rheumatism. 


DEN 

[This  disease,  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  British 
West  India  isla  ads,  was  called  the  dandnfevar,  from 
the  stiffness  and  constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs 
and  body.  The  Spaniard.-  of  the  neighboring  islands 
mistook'  the  term  for  their  word  dengue,  denoting 
prudery,  which  might  also  well  express  stiffness,  and 
hence  "the  term  dengue  became,  at  last,  the  name  of 


or  contradicted.  Brown 

DE-NI'AL,  n.  [See  Deny.]  An  affirmation  to  the 
contrary ;  an  assertion  that  a  declaration  or  fact 
stated  is  not  true  ;  negation  ;  contradiction.  It  is 
often  expressed  by  no  or  noi,  simply. 

2.  Refusal  to  grant ;  the  negation  of  a  request  or 
petition  ;  the  contrary  to  grant,  allowance,  or  conces- 
sion; as,  his  request  or  application  met  with  a  direct 
denial. 

3.  A  rejection,  or  refusing  to  acknowledge  ;  a  dis- 
owning ;  as, a  denial  of  (io.l  ;  or  a  refusing  to  receive 
or  embrace  ;  as,  a  denial  of  the  faith  or  the  truth. 

4.  A  denial  of  one's  self,  is  a  declining  of  some 
gratification  ;  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or  pro- 
pensities. 

DE-NI'ER,  re.  One  who  denies  or  contradicts  ;  one 
who  refuses  or  rejects ;  a  disowner  ;  one  who  does 
not  own,  avow,  or  acknowledge;  as,  a  denier  of  a 
fact,  or  of  the  faith,  or  of  Christ. 

[It  would  be  better  written  Denyer.] 

DE-NIER',  (de-neer',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  denarius  ;  It. 
danaio,  danaro  ;  Sp.  dinero/\ 

A  small  denomination  of  French  money,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  sol  ;   a  small  copper  coin. 

DEN'I-GRaTE,  v.t.  [L.  denigro;  de  and  nigra,  from 
niger,  black.] 

To  blacken  ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 

DEN-I  GRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  black ;  a 
blacking. 

DEN-l-TRA'TION,  n.  A  disengaging  of  nitric  acid. 
[Obs.] 

EN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [See  Denizen.]  The  act  of 
making  one  a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen.  This,  in 
England,  is  done  bv  the  lung's  letters  patent. 

DEN'I-ZEN,  (den'e-'zn,)  n.  [In  W.  dinaswr  is  a  citi- 
zen, from  </(m<j.s',  din,  a  fortress  or  fortified  town,  a 
city.  But  in  denizen,  the  lest  syllable  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  in  citizen.] 

1.  In  England,  an  alien  who  is  made  a  subject  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  holding  a  middle  state  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  born  subject.  He  may 
take  land  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  can 
not;  but  he  can  not  take  by  inheritance.       Encyc. 

2.  A  stranger  admitted  to  residence  in  a  foreign 
country. 


Natives,  or  denizens,  of  blest  abodes. 

3.  A  dweller  ;  as,  the  denizens  of  air. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


DEN'I-ZJL'N,  v.   t.     To  make  a  den 

residence  with  certain  rights  and  privileges ;  to  in- 

franchise. 
DEN'I-ZEN-ED,  (den'e-znd,)  pp.     Infranchised. 
DEN'I-ZEN-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  a  denizen. 
DEN'MARK  SAT'lN,  re.     A  kind  of  lasting;  a  stout 

worsted  stuff,  woven  with  a  satin  twill,  used   foi 

ladies'  shoes. 
DE-NOM'IN-A-BLE,  a.      [See   Denominate.]     That 

may  be  denominated  or  named.  Brown. 

DE-NOM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  denomino  ;  de  and  nomino, 

to  name.     See  Name.] 
To  name  ;  to  give  a  name  or  epithet  to  ;  as,  a  race 

of  intelligent   beings  denominated  man.     Actions  are 

denominated  virtuous  or  vicious,   according  to  their 

character. 
Ill', M)M'[N-A-TED,pp.     Named;  called. 
DE-NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Naming. 
DE-NOM-IN-A'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  naming. 

2.  A  name  or  appellation  ;  a  vocal  sound,  customarily 
used  to  express  a  thing  or  a  quality,  in  discourse  ;  as, 
all  men  fall  under  the  denomination  of  sinners  ;  ac- 
tions fall  under  the  denomination  of  good  or  bad. 

3.  A  society  or  collection  of  individuals,  called  by 
the  same  name  ;  a  sect  ;  as,  a  denomination  of 
Christians. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
nomination, or  a  number  of  individuals  called  by 
the  same  name. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    By  denomination 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  gives  a  name  ;  that 
confers  a  distinct  appellation. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  denomination. 
Baxter. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TOR,  n.    He  that  gives  a  name. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  that  number  placed  below  the 
line  in  vulgar  fractions,  which  shows  into  how 
many  parts  the  integer  is  divided.  Thus,  in  3,  5  is 
the  denominator,  showing  that  the  integer  is  divided 
into  five  parts  ;  and  the  numerator,  3,  shows  how 
many  parts  are  taken,  that  is,  three  fifths. 

DE-NOT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  denoted  or  marked. 


DEN 

DE-NoT'A-TIVE,  a.     Having  power  to  denote. 
DE-NOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  denoto  ;  de  and  noto,  to  note  or 
mark;  Fr.  dn/otcr;  Sp.  (iinotar ;  It.  denotare.] 

\.  To  mark  ;  to  signify  by  a  visible  sign  ;  to  indi- 
cate ;  to  express.  The  character  X  denotes  multiiili- 
cation.  Day's  Mgcbr-i. 

2.  To  show  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  indicate  ;  as,  a  quick 
pulse  denotes  fever. 

arked  ;  signified  ;  indicat. 

Shah. 

DE-NoT'ING,  ppr.    Mark  in  i ;  expressing;  indicating. 

DE-NOUE'MENT,  (de-noo'mang,)  re.     [Fr.,  from  de- 

nouer,  to  untie  ;  de  and  nouer,  to  tie,  L.  nodo.] 

The  unravelling  or  discovery  of  a  plot.      Warton. 

DE-NOUNCE',  (de-nouns',)  v.  U     [ Fr.  dcnonr.er ;  Sp. 

denunciar  ;  It.  dciiunziare  ;  L.  denuncio  ;  de  and  nuncio, 

to  tell,  or  declare,  from  nomen,  or  its  root.] 

1.  To  declare  solemnly  ;  to  proclaim  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner;  to  announce  or  declare,  as  a  threat. 

1  denounce  to  yon,  this  day,  a.  it  ye  »!,.ul  surely  perish.  —  Deul. 

So  we  say,  to  denounce  war  ;  to  denounce  wrath. 

2.  To  threaten  by  some  outward  sign  or  expres- 
sion. 

His  look  denounced  revenge.  Muio*. 

3.  To  inform  against;  to  accuse;  as,  to  denounce 
one  for  neglect  of  duty. 

DE-NOUNC'£r>,(ile-nouiist',);>?.  Threatened  by  open 
declaration  ;  as,  punishment  is  denounced  against  the 

2.  Accused  ;  proclaimed  ;  as,  he  was  denounced  as 
an  enemy. 

DE-NOUNCE'MENT,  n.  The  declaration  of  a  men- 
ace, or  of  evil ;  denunciation.  Brown. 

DE-NOUNC'ER,  n.    One  who  denounces,  or  declares 


Hen-  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fate.  Dryden. 

DE-NOUNC'ING,  ppr.    Declaring,  as  a  threat ;  threat- 


DENSE,  (dens,)  a.  [L.  densus ;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.  and  It. 
denso.     On.  Gr.  ri.io-tic,  n  being  casual.] 

1.  Close  ;  compact ;  having  its  constituent  parts 
closely  united  ;  applied  to  solids  or  fluids ;  as,  a  dense 
body  ;  dense  air. 

2.  Thick  ;  as,  a  dense  cloud  or  fog. 
DENSE'LY,  adv.    In  a  close,  compact  manner.  Lever. 
DENSE'NESS,  (dens'ness,)  n.   The  same  as  Density. 
DENS'I-TY,  n.    [L.  densitas.] 

1.  Closeness  of  constituent  parts  ;  compactness. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity ;  and,  in  philosophy,  me 
density  of  a  body  indicates  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it  under  a  given  bulk.  If  a  body  of  equal 
bulk  with  another  is  of  double  the  density,  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  matter. 

2.  Thickness  ;  as,  the  density  of  fog. 

DENT,  n.  [Arm.  danta,  to  gap  or  notch.  It  seems  to 
be  from  dant,  a  tooth  ;  Fr.  dent;  L.  dens;  Gr.  oi\ovc  ; 
W.  dant;  It.  dente;  Sp.  dicnte,  whence  dentar,  enden- 

tar,  to  tooth;   Port,  dente ;   Pers.    *   i^X^i   dandan ; 

cJ 
Gipsy  and   Hindoo,  dant,  danda.     Hence  Fr.  dentcler, 
to  dent  or  indent,  to  jag  or  notch.] 

1.  Literally,  a  tooth  or  projecting  point.  But  it  is 
used  to  express  a  gap  or  notch,  or  rather  a  depression 
or  small  hollow  in  a  solid  body  ;  a  hollow  made  by 
the  pressure  of  a  harder  body  on  a  softer ;  indenta- 
tion. In  this  sense,  it  is  in  customary  use  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  A  stroke.  Spenser. 
DENT,  v.  L    To  make  a  dent  or  small  hollow.     [See 

DENTAL,  a.     [L.  dentalis.] 

Pertaining  to  the  teeth;  as,  dental  surgery.  In 
grammar,  formed  or  pronounced  by  the  teeth,  with 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  ;  as,  d  and  t  are  dental  letters. 
DENT'AL,  71.  An  articulation  or  letter  formed  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth, 
or  against  the  gum  that  covers  the  root  of  the  upper 
teeth  ;  as  d,  t,  and  th. 

2.  A  genus  of  shell  fish,  Dentalium,  of  several  spe- 
cies. The  shell  consists  of  one  tubulous  straight 
valve,  open  at  both  ends.  Encyc. 

DENT'AL-ITE,  n.    A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Denta- 
lium. 
DENT'A-TED   |  «•*  [L-  dentatus,  from  dens.] 

Toothed  ;  having  sharp  teeth,  with  concave  edges. 

Lindley. 
A  dentated  root,  is  a  fleshy,  branched  root,  having 
tooth-like  prolongations.  D.  C.  mild. 

DENT'ATE-SIN'tlj-ATE,  a.    A  term  denoting  a  form 

intermediate  between  dentate  and  sinuate. 
DENT'ED,  a.    Indented;   impressed  with  little  hol- 
lows. 
DEN-TEL'LI,  (-tel'le,)  n.pl.  [It.  dentcUo.  See  Dentil.] 

Modillions.  Spectator. 

DENT'I-CLE,  (dent'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  denticulus.] 

A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point.  Lee. 

DEN-TIC'Q-LATE,      jo.    [L.  dcnticulatus,  from  dens, 
DEN-TIC'I-i-LA-TED,  |      a  tooth.  1 

Having  small  teeth ;  as,  a  denticulate  leaf,  calyx,  or 
seed.  Botany. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N5TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Ilhiflrnii.  u>s. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


DEO 

IJEN-Tie'lI-LATiO-LY,  adv.     In  a  denticulate  man- 

DEN-TIC -LI-LA'1  VON,  7i.  The  state  of  being  set  with 
small  teeth.  drew. 

DEiNT'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  tooth.  Kincan. 

DENT'I-FRICE,  (-fris,).7t.  [Fr.,  from  L.  dens,  a  tooth, 
and/Weo,  to  rub.] 

A  powder  or  other  substance  to  be  used  in  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Burnt  shells  and  charcoal  pulverized  make 
an  excellent  dentifrice. 

DENT'IL,  n.     [L.  dens,  a  tooth.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  cornices  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  teeth  ;  used  particularly  in  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  ami  Composite  order. 

DENTING.     See  Indenting. 

DEN-TI-ROS'TRAL,  o.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.] 

Having  a  toothed  bill ;  applied  to  a  group  of  inses- 
sorial  birds,  having  the  bill  conspicuously  notched, 
and  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  as  the  shrikes  and 
thrushes.  Swainson. 

DENT'IST,  71.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  clean  and 
extract  teeth,  or  repair  them  when  diseased. 

DENT'IST-KY,  71.     The  art  or  practice  of  a  dentist. 

DEN-TT'TION,  (-tish'un,)  n.  [L.  dentitio,  from  dentio, 
to  breed  teeth,  from  dens.] 

1.  The  breeding  or  cutting  of  teeth  in  infancy. 

2.  The  time  of  breeding  teeth. 
DENT'IZE,  v.  t.  or  i.     [L.  dens,  a  tooth.] 

To  renew  the  teeth,  or  have  them  renewed.  Bacon. 
DRNT'TZ  /•:!>,  pp.     Having  the  teeth  renewed. 
DENT'TZ-I  NO,  ppr.     Renewing  the  teeth. 
DE-NOD' ATE,  (  v.  t.  [h.denudo;  de  and  undo,  to  make 
DE-NuDE',        J      bare ;  nudus,  naked.] 

To  strip ;  to  divest  of  all  covering  ;  to  make  bare 
or  naked.  Ray.     Sharp. 

DE-NU-DA'TION,  ?t.  The  act  of  stripping  off  cover- 
ing; a  making  bare. 

2.  In  geolutrij,  the  laying  bare  of  rocks  by  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water,  removing  earth,  &c,  from 
above  ;  strata  exposed.  Buckland. 

DE-NOD'ED,  pp.     Stripped  ;  divested  of  covering  ;  laid 

bare. 
DE-NOD'ING,  ppr.      Stripping  of  covering  ;    making 
DE-NUN'CIATE,  (-shate,)  0.  U  [L.  denuncio.]      [bare. 

To  denounce  ;  which  see. 
DE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  ti.     [L.  denunciatio,  from  denun- 
cio.    See  Denounce.] 

Solemn  or  formal  declaration,  accompanied  with  a 
menace  j  or  the  declaration  of  intended  evil;  procla- 
mation of  a  threat ;  a  public  menace  ;  as,  a  denuncia- 
tion of  war  or  of  wrath. 
DE-NUN'CI-A-TOR,  71.    He  that  denounces  ;  one  who 
publishes  or  proclaims,  especially  intended  evil;  one 
who  threatens. 
2.  An  accuser;  one  who  informs  against  another. 
Ayliffe, 
DE-NIJN'CI-A-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  public  threat; 

minatory.  Johnson. 

DE-NY',  D.t.  [Fr.  denier;  L.  dencgo ;  de  and  nego,  to 
dejiy,  Svi.neka,  W.7iacit.  Hence,  nay,  Dan.  nej.  The 
sense  is,  to  thrust  from.] 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  gainsay  ;  to  declare  a  state- 
ment or  position  not  to  be  true.  We  deny  what  an- 
other says,  or  we  deny  a  proposition.  We  deny  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  assertion  itself.  The 
sense  of  this  verb  is  often  expressed  by  110  or  nay. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  as,  we  asked  for  bread,  and 
the  man  denied  us. 

3.  Not  to  afford  ;  to  withhold. 

Who  finds  not  lYevi.l.-ne-  :1!|  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  lie  giws,-aud  what  denies  ?  Pope. 

4.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  or  neglect  to'  acknowl- 
edge ;  not  to  confess. 

He  itial  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels 


He 


Tim. 


denied  the 


than   an    infidel.  —  ] 


Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  —  Tit.  ii. 

6.  Not  to  afford  or  yield.  Kirioan. 

To  deny  one's  self,  is  to  decline  the  gratification  of 
appetites  or  desires  :  to  refrain  from  ;  to  abstain.  The 
temperate  man  ilnues  himself  the  free  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  I  denied  nntxrlf  the  pleasure  of  vour  com- 
pany. "  God  can  not  deny  himself."  He  can  not  act 
.in  contradiction  to  his  character  and  promises.  He 
can  not  be  unfaithful.  2  Tim.  ii. 
DE-NY'ING,  ppr.     Contradicting;    gainsaying;    dis-' 

owning  ;  refusing. 
DE-OB-STRUeT',  v.  t.     [L.  de  and  obstruo,  to  stop  ;  oh 
and  struo,  to  pile.] 

To  remove  obstructions  or  impediments  to  a  pas- 
sage ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  that  hinders  the  pas- 
sage of  fluids  in  the  proper  ducts  of  the  body  ;  as,  to 
deobstruet  the  pores  or  lacteals. 
DE-OU-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Cleared  of  obstructions  ; 

DE-OB-STRUCT'ING,  ppr.    Removing  impediments 
I       to  a  passage. 
I    DE-OB'STRU-ENT,  a.    Removing  obstructions  ;  hav- 
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ing  power  to  clear  or  open  the  natural  ducts  of  t 
fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body  ,  resolving  visci 
ties ;  aperient.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

DE-OB'STRU-ENT, n.  Any  medicine  which 
obstructions  and  opens  file  natural  passages  of  the 
fluids  of  tile  body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  vessels ; 
an  aperient.     <_nlomel  is  a  powerful  dtobstruent. 

DE'O-DAND,  71.      L.  Deo  dandus,  to  he  given  to  God.] 

1.  In  Englami,'a  personal  chattel  which  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  death  of  a  rational  creature, 
and  for  that  reason,  giocn  to  Qod  ;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed 
in  alms  by  his  high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  runs 
over  a  man  and  kills  him,  the  cart  is  forfeited  as  a  de- 
odand.  Blackstone.     Eng.  Law. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  fine  imposed  by  way  of  com- 
mutation .rr  the  thing  thus  forfeited.  England. 

DE-ON'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deonero  ;  de  and  onus.] 

To  unload.     [Not  used.] 
DE-ON-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  hov  and  \nyos.] 

The  science  of  duty.  T.  Chalmers. 

DE-OI"PI-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  de  and  oppilo.] 

To  free  from  obstructions  ;  to  clear  a  passage.    [Lit- 
tle used.] 
DE-OP-PI-LA'TION,  ti.     The    removal   of  obstruc- 
tions.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
DE-OP'Pf-LA-TIVE,  a.    Deobstruent;  aperient. 

Harvey. 
DE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  a.     [L.  de  and  ordinatio.] 

Disorder.     [JVM  in  use.]  Rawley. 

DE-OS'CU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deosculor.] 

To  kiss.     [JVM  in  use.] 
DE-OS-CU-La'TION,  71.     A  kissing.     [JVM  in  use.] 
Stillingfieet. 
DE-OX'Y-DATE,  v.  t.     [de  and  ozydate,  from  Gr.  0£uj, 
acid.] 

To  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of 
an  oxyd.  Chemistry. 

DE-OX'  Y-DA-TED,  pp.    Reduced  from  the  state  of  an 

oxyd. 
DE-OX'Y-DA-TING,  ppr.  or   o.    Reducing  from  the 

DE-OX- Y-DA-TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  reduc- 
ing from  the  state  of  an  oxyd. 

III.  ( iX  Y-DI-ZA'TION,  n.     Deoxvdation. 

DE-OX'Y-DIZE,  v.  t.     To  deoxvdate. 

DE-OX'Y-DIZ-ED,  pp.     Deoxvdated. 

DE-OX' Y-DlZ-ING,  ppr.     Debxydating. 

JVMe. —  Drt'i  ipliite  ami  ilioripliie  are  synonymous  ; 
but  the  former  is  preferable,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  word  deoxydiiation. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-ATE,  v.  U  [de  and  oxygenate.]  To 
deprive  of  oxygen.  Davy.     Med.  Rep. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  oxvgen. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-A-TING,  ;)/>?-.     Depriving  of  oxygen. 

DE-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION,  71.  The  act  or  operation  of 
depriving  of  oxygen. 

DE-PAINT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  depcindre,  depeint ;  de  and  pei'71- 
dre,  L.  pingo,  to  paint.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  picture  ;  to  represent  in  colors,  as 
by  painting  the  resemblance  of.  Spenser. 

2.  To  describe  in  woois.         ,  Gay. 
DE-PAINT'ED,  pp.     Painted;  represented  in  colors; 

described. 

DE-PAINT'ER,  71.     A  painter.  Douglas. 

DE-PAINT'ING,  ppr.  Painting;  representing  in  col- 
ors ;  describing. 

DE-PART',  v.  i.  [Fr.  departir  ;  de  and  partir,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  Sp.  departir.    See  Part.] 

1.  To  go  or  move  from. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

It  is  followed  by  from,  or  from  is  implied  before  the 
place  left.  "  I  will  depart  to  my  own  land  ;  "  that  is, 
I  will  depart  from  this  place  to  my  own  land.  Num.  x. 

2.  To  go  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  desist,  as  from  a  prac- 
tice. Jehu  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam. 
Jehoshaphat  departed  not  from  the  way  of  Asa  his 
father. 

3.  To  leave  ;  to  deviate  from  ,  to  forsake  ;  not  to  ad- 
here to  or  follow  ;  as,  we  can  not  depart  from  our  rules. 

I  have  llOt  dc]H\rU.<l   Hum   tbv  JUd^lO'-lltS.  — Ps.  CXIX. 

4.  To  desist ;  to  leave  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  he  would 
not  depart  from  his  purpose,  resolution,  or  demand. 

5.  To  be  lost ;  to  perish ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  his  glory 
has  departed. 

6.  To  die  ;  to  decease  ;  to  leave  this  world. 

Lord,  now  letlest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
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being  under- 


If  the  plan  of  tin-  cutiv. mi, in  !,<■  found  to  dejmrl  from  repVlican 

10.  To  vary  ;  to  deviate  from  the  title  or  defense 
in  pleading.  B'.ackstone. 

11.  To  part  with.     [JVM  in  use.]  Shade. 
To  depart  from  God,  is  to  forsake  his  service  and 

live  in  sin  ;    to  apostatize  ;    to  revolt ;  to  desert  his 
government  and  laws. 


The  act  of  going  away  ;  death.     [JVot 


DE-PART',    v. 

[JVM  used.] 
DE-PART',  ,1. 


2.  Division  ;  separation.     [Mot  used.]         Bacon. 

DE-PARTED,W;.or«.     Gone  from  ;  vanished;  dead. 

DE-PART'ER,  n.  One  who  refines  metals  bv  separa- 
tion.    TJVW  used  J 

DE-PART' ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Going  from  ;  leaving  ;  de- 
sisting; forsaking;  vanishing;  dying. 

DE-PARTING,  n.     A  going  awav  .  separation.    Shok. 

DE-PXRT'MENT,    71.      [Fr.    department;   Sp.   depar- 

1.  Literally,  a  separation  or  division  ;  hence,  a  sep- 
arate part,  or  portion  ;  a  division  of  territory  ;  as,  the 
departments  of  France. 

2.  A  separate  allotment  or  part  of  business ;  a  dis- 
tinct province,  in  which  a  class  of  duties  are  allotted 
to  a  particular  person  ;  as,  the  department  of  state,  as- 
signed to  the  secretary  of  state  ;  the  treasury  depart- 
ment ;  the  department  of  war. 

3.  Aseparete  station;  as,  the  admirals  had  their 
respective  departments.  Nearly  in  this  sense,  during 
war,  were  used,  in  America,  the  terms  Northern  and 
Southern  departments. 

4.  In  France,  the  largest  territorial  division,  of 
which  there  are  8li  in  the  kingdom. 

DE-PA  RT-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  department 
or  division. 

DEPXRT'TJRE,  (de-ptirt'yur,)  71. t  The  act  of  going 
away  ;  a  moving  from  or  leaving  a  place  ;  as,  a  de- 
parture from  London. 

2.  Death  ;  decease  ;  removal  from  the  present  life. 

The  linre  of  my  dejmrture  is  at  hand.  —2  Tim.  iv. 

3.  A  forsaking;  abandonment;  as,  a  departure 
from  evil. 

4.  A  desisting;  as,  a  departure  from  a  purpose. 

5.  Ruin  ;  destruction.     Eiek.  xxvi. 

6.  A  deviation  from  the  title  or  defense  in  pleading. 

7.  In  narigation,  the  distance  a  ship  has  gone  to 
the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian  from  which  he  de- 
parted. Brande. 

DE-PAS'CENT,   a.      [L.  depasctns,  depascor  ;  de  and 

pascor,  to  feed.]     Feeding. 
DE-PAS'TURE,     (de-past'yur,) 

To  eat  up  ;  to  consume. 
DE-PAS'TTJJIE,  v.  i.     To  feed  ;  to  graze. 

DE-PAS'TIJR-£D,  pp.  Eaten  up ;  consumed  by  gra- 
zing upon. 

DE-PAS'TU.R-ING,  ppr  Feeding;  grazing;  eat- 
ing up. 

DE-PAU'PER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depaupero ;  de  and 
paupero,  to  beggar,  from  pauper,  poor ;  Sp.  empo- 
brecer.] 

To  make  poor  ;  to  impoverish  ;  to  deprive  of  fer- 
tility or  richness  ;  as,  to  depauperate  the  soil  or  the 
blood.  Mortimer.     Arbuthnot. 

DE-PAU'PER-A-TED,pp.    Impoverished;  made  poor. 

DE-PA (J'PER-A-TING,i)jjr.     Impoverishing;  making 

DE-PEC'TI-BI.E,  a.     [L.  depecCo,  to' comb.]  [poor. 

Tough  ;  thick.     [JVM  used.] 

DE-PEC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  depeculatio.]  A  rob- 
bing of  the  commonwealth.  Coekeram. 

DE-PEIN€T',  (de-pante',)  v.  t.     [L.  depingoA 

To  paint.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

DE-PEND',  v.  i.     [L.  dependeo  ;  de  and  pendeo,  to  hang  ; 
dipender  ;    It.  dipendere  ;    Fr.  dependre ;  Arm.  de- 


[I.. 


p.   a,  pen 
lllta.] 

1.  To  1 


hang  ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened  or 
attached  to  something  above  ;  followed  by  from. 

Long  icicles  depend.  Dryden. 

Q.  To  be  connected  with  anything,  as  the  cause  of 
its  existence  or  of  its  operation  and  effects;  to  rely 
on  ;  to  have  such  connection  with  any  thing  as  a 
cause,  that,  without  it,  the  effect  would  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  followed  by  on  or  upon.  We  depend  on  God 
for  existence  ;  we  depend  on  air  for  respiration  ;  vege- 
tation depends  on  heat  and  moisture. ;  the  infant  de- 
pends on  its  parents  for  .support  .  the  peace  of  society 
depends  on  good  laws  and  a  faithful  administration. 

3.  To  adhere;  to  hold  to;  to  be  retained.  [See 
Dependent.]  Shall. 

4.  To  be  in  suspense  ;  to  be  undetermined  ;  as,  the 
cause  still  depends.  But  the  verb  is  seldom  used  in 
this  sense.  We  use  the  participle ;  as,  the  suit  is 
still  depending  m  court.     [See  Pending.] 

5.  To  rely  ;  to  rest  with  confidence  ;  to  trust  ;  to 
confide  ;  to  have  full  confidence  or  belief.  We  de- 
pend on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our  friends.  We 
depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  the  usaal  hour. 
Depend  on  it,  the  knave  will  deceive  ns. 

To  depend  on,  or  upon  ;  to  rely  ;    to  trust  in  with 

confidence. 
DE-PEND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  depended  on  ;  as, 

dependable  friendships.     [JVot  in  use.]  Pope. 

DE-PE.\'D'ENCE,    /  n.     A  state   of    hanging   down 
DE-PEND'EN-CY,  1      from  a  supporter. 
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And  made  a  long  dependence  from  the  bough.  Dryden. 

3.  Concatenation  ;  connection  by  which  one  thing 
is  sustained  by  another  in  its  place,  operations,  or 
effects,  or  is  affected  by  it. 

But  of  this  frame  the  Ir.'.uiti^s  and  the  ties, 

The  strong  ennne,:!inns.  nio-  dependencies.  Pope. 

4.  A  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  a 
state  of  being  subject  to  the  will  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  or  to  the  power  and  operation  of  any  other 
cause  ;  inability  to  sustain  itself  without  the  aid  of. 
We  ought  to  feel  our  dependence  on  God  for  life  and 
support.  The  child  should  be  sensible  of  his  de- 
pendence on  his  parents.  In  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  we  observe  the  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
another. 

5.  Reliance  ;  confidence  ;  trust ;  a  resting  on  ;  as, 
we  may  haxenfirm  dependence  on  the  promises  of  God. 

6.  Accident ;  that  of  which  the  existence  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  something  else  ;  that  which 
pertains  to  something  else  :  as.  modes  which  are  con- 
sidered as  dependencies  or  affections  of  substam 


8.  A  dependmcit  ;  a  territory  remote   from  tlu  king- 
dom or  state  to  which    it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its 
dominion,  as  distant  isles    or  countries.     Great  Brit- 
ain has  its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
DE-PEND'ENT,a.  Hanging  down  ;  as,ai/ey««rfe«tleaf. 
The  funs  in  the  tails 


2.  Subject  to  the  power  of;  at  the  disposal  of; 
not  able  to  exist  or  sustain  itself  without  the  will  or 
power  of.  Thus,  we  are  dependent  on  God  and  his 
providence  ;  an  effect  may  be  dependent  on  some  un- 
known cause. 

3.  Relying  on  for  support  or  favor  ;  unable  to  sub- 
sist or  to  perforin  any  thing,  without  the  aid  of. 
Children  are  dependent  on  their  parents  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  pupil  is  dependent  on  his  preceptor  for 
instruction. 

DE-PEND'ENT,  re.  One  who  is  at  the  disposal  of 
another;  one  who  is  sustained  by  another,  or  who 
relies  on  another  for  support  or  favor  ;  a  retainer  ;  as, 
the  prince  was  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  de~ 

DE-PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.     in  a  dependent  manner. 

DE-PEND'ER,  n.     One  who  depends  ;  a  dependent. 
Sluilc. 

DE-PEND'ING,  ppr.     Hanging  down  ;  relying. 

2.  a.     Pending  ;  undecided  ;  as      suit  or  question. 

DE-PER'DtT,  a.     [L.  drprrditus.1 

That  which  is  lust  or  destroyed.  Pdley. 

DEP-ER-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.  Loss;  destruction. 
[See  Perdition.]  Brown. 

DE-PHLEG'MaTE,  v.  t.  [de  and  Gr.  0At)  pa,  phlegm, 
from  dtKc)  a,  to  burn.] 

To  deprive  of  superabundant  water,  as  by  evapo- 
ration or   distillation,  used   of  .-pirn-,    and  acids;  to 
clear  spirit  or  acids  of  aqueous  matter ;  to  rectify. 
-       [Coze.     ~ 
^reed  from 
concentrated.  Burke. 

DE-PHLEG-Ma'TION,  re.  The  operation  of  separa- 
ting water  from  spirits  and  acids,  by  evaporation  or 
repeated  distillation  ;  called  also  concentration,  par- 
ticularly when  acids  are  the  subject.  Encyc. 

DE-PHLEGM'EI)  NESS,  (de-ilem'ed  nessjre.  Astate 
of  being  freed  from  water.     [JYot  used.]         Boyle. 

DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-CATE,  v.  t.  [de  and  Gr.  cpXoyiorne, 
burnt,  inflammable,  from  ulAojt^oj,  to  burn.  See 
Phlogiston.] 

To  deprive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle 
of  inflammability.  Priestley. 

DE-PHLO-G1S'TI-€a-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of 
phlogiston.  Dcphlogisticated  air,  is  an  elastic  fluid 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life  and  flame  much 
longer  than  common  air.  It  is  now  called  oxygen, 
oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  Oxygen  was  first  called  by 
Priestley  dephlogislieated  air. 

DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-CA-TiNG,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
phlogiston. 

DE-PICT',  v.  t.  [L.  depingo,  depicium ;  de  and  pingo, 
to  paint.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  portray  ;  to  form  a  likeness  in 
colors  ;  as,  to  depict  a  lion  on  a  shield.  Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  represent  in  words ;  as,  the 
poet  depicts  the  virtues  of  his  hero  in  glowing  lan- 
guage. 

IIE-PICT'ED,   pp.    Painted ;   represented   in   colors  ; 

described. 
liE-PICT'ING, ppr.    Painting;  representing  in  colors, 

DE  PICTION    a.     A  paintingor  depicting. 
DE-PIC'TLTRE,  v.t.     [de  and  picture.]     To  paint ;  to 
picture  ;  to  represent  in  colors.     [See  Depict.] 

Wcener. 
DE-PICTTTR-.ED,  pp.    Painted  ;  represented  in  colors. 
DEP'IL-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  depilo;  de  and  pilus,  hair.] 

To  strip  of  hair 
DEP'IL-A-TED,  pp.    Deprived  of  hair. 
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DEP'IL-A-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  hair. 
DEP-IL-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  pulling  off  the  hair. 
Dryden. 
DE-PIL'A-TO-RY,  a.     Having  the  quality  or  power  to 

take  off  hair  and  make  bald. 
DE-PIL'A-TO-RY,  n.     Any  application  which  is  used 
to  take  oft'  the  hair  of  an  animal  body  ;   such  as 
lime  and  orpiment.  Encyc. 

DEP'IL-OUS,  a.     Without  hair.  Brown. 

DE'  PLANT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  dcplanto.] 

The  act  of  taking  up  plants  from  beds. 
DE-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  depleo ;  de  and  pho,  to  fill.] 
The  act  of  emptying  ;  particularly,  in  the  medical 
art,  the  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  by  venesection;  bloodletting. 
DE-PLE'TO-RY,  a.     Calculated  to  obviate  fullness  of 

habit. 
DEP-LI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  de  and  plico,  to  fold.] 
An  unfolding,  untwisting,  or  unplaiting. 

Montague. 
DE  PLoR'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Deplore.]     That  may  be 
deplored  or  lamented  ;  lamentable  ;  that  demands  or 
causes  lamentation  ;  hence,  sad;  calamitous;  griev- 
ous ;  miserable  ;  wretched  ;  as,  the  evils  of  life  are 
deplorable;  the  pagan  world  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
[Deplorate,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used.]      [tion. 
2.  In  popular  use,  low  ;  contemptible;  pitiable;  as, 
deplorable  stupidity. 
DE-PLOR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being   de- 
plorable ;  misery  ;  wretchedness  ;  a  miserable  state. 
DE-PLOR'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  be  deplored; 
lamentably  ;  miserably  ;  as,  manners  are  deplorably 
corrupt. 
DEP-LO-RA'TION,  n.    The  act  of   lamenting.     In 


dirge  i 


ilul 


DE-PI 
to   wail 
llorar.] 

To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  mourn  ;  to  feel  or  ex- 
press deep  and  poignant  grief  for.  We  deplored  the 
death  of  Washington. 

DE-PLoR'ED,  pp.  Lamented  ;  bewailed  ;  deeply 
regretted. 

DE  PLOR'ED-LY,  adv.     Lamentably      [JYot  used.] 
Taylor. 

DE-PLoR'ER,  n.  One  who  deplores,  or  deeply  la- 
ments ;  a  deep  mourner 

DE-PLOR'ING,  ppr.     Bewailing;  deeply  lamenting. 

DE-PLoR'IXG,  n.     Act  of  deploring. 

DE-PLoR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  deploring  manner. 

DE-PLOY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  dephnjer  ;  de  and  player,  or  plier, 
to  fold  ;  L.  plico  !  Gr.  -\ento  ;  Arm.  plega;  Sp.  pie- 
gar  i  It.  piegarc  i  W.  pltjgu.  Hence,  Sp.  desplegar, 
to  display  ;  It.  spiegare.  Deploy  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  deplier,  Sp.  desplegar,  to  display.] 
To  display  ;  to  open  ;  to  extend  ;  a  military  term. 

DE-PLOY',  v.  i.  To  open  ;  to  extend.  Thus  a  col- 
umn is  said  to  deqiloy  when  the  front  spreads  out  on 
each  side,  as  is  commonly  done  in  making  an  attack. 

DE-PLOY'£D,  pp.     Opened  ;  displayed  ;  extended. 

DE-PLOY'ING,  ppr.  Opening  ,  extending;  displaying. 

DEP-LU-MA'TION,  «.     [See   Deplume.]     The  strip- 
ping or  falling  oil'  of  pinnies  or  feathers. 
2.  A  tumor  of  the  eyelids  with  loss  of  hair.     Coxc. 

DE-PLUME',  ».  t.  [L.  dcplumo  ;  de  and  pluma,  a 
feather  ;  Sp.  desphunar  ;  It.  spiutaare.] 

To  strip  or  pluck  off  feathers ;  to  deprive  of  plu- 
mage. Haijward. 

DE'PLOM'KD,  pp.     Stripped  of  feathers  or  plumes. 

DE-PLuM'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  off  plumes  or  feathers. 

DE-PO-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
polarity,  as  the  rays  of  light.  Francis. 

DE-Po'LAR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  polarity.  [See 
Polarity.]  Vre. 

DE-PONE',  v.  t.     [L.  depono.] 

1.  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ;  to  wage.  [JYot  in 
use]  Hudibras. 

2.  To  testify  under  oath.  State  trials.  In  Scotland, 
the  word  is  used  in  this  sense.  Depose  is  used  in 
England.  Rich.  Diet. 

DE-PO'NENT,  a.  [L.  deponens,  depono  :  de  and  pono, 
to  lay.] 

1.  Laying  down 

2.  A  deponent  verb,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  a 
verb  which  has  a  passive  termination,  with  an  active 
signification,  and  wants  one  of  the  passive  partici- 
ples ;  as,  loquor,  to  speak. 

DE-PO'NENT,  7i.  One  who  deposes,  or  gives  a  depo- 
sition under  oath  ;  one  who  gives  written  testimony 
to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  With 
us  in  New  England,  this  word  is  never  used,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  witness  who  gives  oral  testimony  in 
court.  In  England,  a  deponent  is  one  who  gives  an- 
swers  under   oath    to    interrogatories    exhibited    in 

2.  A  deponent  verb.  [chancery. 

DE-POP'TJ-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depopulor  ;  de  and  popu- 
lor,  to  ravage  or  lay  waste,  from  papains,  people  ;  Sp. 
despoblor  ;  It.  spopolare  ;  Fr.  dcpeapler.] 

To  dispeople;  to  unpeople;  to  deprive  of  inhab- 
itants, whether  by  death,  or  by  expulsion.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  laving  waste  or  destroying,  being 
limited  to  the  loss  of  inhabitants  ;  as,  an  army  or  a 
famine  may  depopulate  a  country.  It  rarely  expresses 
an  entire  loss  of  inhabitants,  but  often  a  great  dim- 
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inution  of  their  numbers.    The  deluge  nearly  depop- 

uiuted  the  earth. 
DE-POP'U-LATE,  r.  i.     To  become  dispeopled. 
DE-POP' U-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Dispeopled  ;  deprived 

of  inhabitants. 
DE-P0P'LI-LA-TING,j;;)r.    Dispeopling;  depriving  of 

inhabitants. 
DE-POP-U-LA'TION,  n.      The   act  of   dispeopling; 

destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants. 
DE-POP'TJ-La-TOR,  re.    One  who  depopulates  ;  one 

who  destroys  or  expels  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town, 

or  country  ;  a  dispeopler. 
DE-PORT',  v.    t.     [Fr.  deporter ;  Sp.  depo-rtar ;  L.  de- 

porto  ,  de  and  porta,  to  carry.] 

1.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  carry :  to  demean  ; 
to  behave. 

Let  an  embassador  deport  himself  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
before  a  prince.  Pope. 

2.  To  transport ;  to  carry  away,  or  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

He   told  us,  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain,  with  a  hundred 
others  like  himself.  Walsh. 

DE-PORT',   n.     Behavior;    carriage;    demeanor;  de- 
portment ;    as.  eodiiess  like  deport.     [Ji  poetic  word.] 
DEP-OR-TA'TION,  re.     A  carrying  away  ;  a  removal 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  a  distant  place; 
exile  ;  banishment.     In  France,  a  punishment  corre- 
sponding to  transportation  in  England.  Ayliffe. 
DE-PORT'ED,^.     Carried  away;  transported;  ban- 
ished. 
DE-PoRT'ING,  ppr.    Carrying  away  ;  removing  to  a 

distant  place  or  coiintn  .  tran.-poriing;  banishing. 
DE-PORT'MENT,  it.     [Fr.  deportement.] 

Carriage;  in:,  nner  of  acting   in   relation  to  the  du- 
ties of  life  ;  behavior ;    demeanor;    conduct;    man- 
agement. Swift. 
DE-PoS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  deposed  or  deprived 
of  office.                                                               Howell. 
AL,  re.    The  act  of  deposing,  or  di 
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DE-POSE',  (de-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  deposer ;  L.  depono,  de- 
positum  ;  de  and  pono,  to  lay  ox  put ;  Sp.  deponer ;  It. 
deporre.] 

1.  To  lay  down  ;  to  throw  ;  to  let  fall ;  [obs.,  De- 
posit being  now  used  ;]  as,  the  Hood  deposed  fine  par- 
ticles of  earth  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  this  sense, 
we  now  use  Deposit.  Woodioard. 

2.  To  reduce  from  a  throne  or  other  high  station  ; 
to  dethrone  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  divest  of  office  ;  as,  to 
depose  a  king  or  a  pope. 

3.  To  put  under  oath,  as  an  evidence.  [Obs.]    Shale. 

4.  To  lav  aside.  Barrow. 

5.  To  take  away  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest.    ^JYot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

6.  To  examine  on  oath.     [JYot  in  use.]         Shak. 
DE-P68E',  v.  i.     To  bear  witness.  Sidney. 
DE-l'OS'A'l),  pp.  or  a.    Dethroned  ;  degraded  ;  testified. 
DE-PoS'ER,  ii.     One  who  deposes  or  degrades  from 

office. 
DE-POS'ING,  ppr.     Dethroning;    degrading;    bearing 

witness. 
DE-POS'ING,  re.     The  act  of  dethroning.         Selden. 
DE-POS'IT,  v.  t.     [L.  depositum,  from  depono.] 

1.  To  lay  down  ;  to  lay  ;  to  throw  down.  A  croc- 
odile deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  A  bird  deposits 
eggs  in  a  nest.  An  inundation  deposits  particles  of 
earth  on  a  meadow. 

2.  To  lay  up ;  to  lay  in  a  place  for  preservation. 
We  deposit  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  barns,  cellars, 
or  storehouses.  We  deposit  goods  in  a  warehouse, 
and  books  in  a  library. 

3.  To  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  person  for  safe-keep- 
ing or  other  purpose;  to  commit  to  the  care  of;  to 
intrust ;  to  commit  to  one  as  a  pledge.  We  say,  the 
bond  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  ;  money 
is  deposited  as  a  pledge,  or  security. 

4.  To  lay  aside.     [Little  used.] 

DE-POS'IT,  re.  That  which  is  laid  or  thrown  down  ; 
any  matter  laid  or  thrown  down,  or  lodged. 

The  deposit  already  ferine,!  „ii,,r,liiig  to  the  succeeding  portions 
of  the  charged  flu.d  a  basis.  Kirvian. 

2.  Any  thing  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another ;  a 
pledge  ;  a  pawn  ;  a  thing  given  as  security,  or  for  pres- 
ervation ;  as,  these  papers  are  committed  to  you  as  a 
sacred  deposit :  he  has  a  deposit  of  money  in  his  hands. 

3.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited  ;  a  deposi- 
tory 

4.  A  city  or  town  where  goods  are  bulged  for  safe- 
keeping or  for  reshipment.     [Fr.  depot.] 

In  deposit,  in  a  state  of  pledge,  or  for  safe-keeping. 
DE-POS'IT-A-RY,  re.     [Fr.  depositaire  ;  Low  L.  depos- 

1.  A  person  with  whom  any  thing  is  left  or  lodged 
in  trust ;  one  to  whom  a  thing  is  committed  for  safe- 
keeping, or  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner; 
a  trustee ;  a  guardian.  The  Jews  were  the  deposita- 
ries of  the  sacred  writings. 

2.  In  law,  one  to  whom  goods  are  bailed,  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor  without  a  recompense.  Kent. 

DE-POS'IT-ED,;»p.  or  a.  Laid  down  ;  put  away  ;  in- 
trusted. 

DE-POS'IT-ING,  ppr.  Laying  down  ;  pledging ;  re- 
positing. 
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DEP-0-SI"TION,  (dep-o-zish'un,)  n.t  [L.  depositio.] 

1.  Tlie  act  uf  laying  or  throwing  down  ;  as,  soil  is 
formed  by  tile  deposition  of  fine  particles,  during  a 
flood. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  down  ;  that  which  is 
lodged  i  as,  banks  are  sometimes  depositions  of  allu- 
vial matter. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  written  testimony  under  oath. 

4.  The  attested  written  testimony  of  a  witness;  an 


5.  The  act  of  d  'throning  a  king, or  the  degrading 
of  a  person  from  an  office  or  station  ;  a  divesting  of 
sovereignty,  or  of  office  and  dignity  ;  a  depriving  of 
clerical  orders.  A  deposition  dill'rs  from  abdication. ; 
an  abdication  being  voluntary,  and  a  deposition  com- 

DE-POSTT-OR,  7i.     One  who  makes  a  deposit. 

DE-POS'IT-O-RY,  «.  A  place  where  any  thing  is 
lodged  for  safe-keeping.  A  warehouse  is  a  depository 
for  goods;  a  clerk's  ollice  for  records. 

DE-POS'lT-UM,  ii.  A  deposit.  [JViic  English,  nor  in 
use.] 

DE-P5T',    (de-po',)    «.t  [Fr.]      A   place   of   deposit. 

Hence,  in   military  affairs,  a  place  where  stores  and 

provisions  are  kept,  and  where  recruits  are  trained. 

2.  A  building  for  the  occupation  of  passengers,  &c, 

at  the  termination,  or  at  a  way  station  of  a  railroad. 

DEP-RA-VA'TION,  ji.  t  [L.  depravatio.  See  DE- 
PRAVE.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  bad  or  worse  ;  the  act  of 
corrupting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  made  bad  or  worse  ;  degen- 
eracy ;  astate  in  which  good  qualities  are  lostor  im- 
paired. We  speak  of  the  depravation  of  morals, 
manners,  or  government ;  of  the  heart,  or  mind  ;  of 

3.  Censure  ;  defamation.     [JVot  used.]  Shale. 
DEPRAVE',  v.  t.   [L.dcpravo  ;  dc  and  praous,  crooked, 

perverse,  wicked.] 

1.  To  make  bad  or  worse  ;  to  impair  good  quali- 
ties ;  to  make  bad  qualities  worse  ;  to  vitiate;  to 
corrupt;  as,  lodeprave  manners,  morals,  government, 
laws;  to  deprave  the  heart,  mind,  will,  understand- 
ing, taste,  principles,  &c. 

2.  To  defame  ;  to  vilify.     [JVot  now  used.] 

Sltak.     Spenser. 

DE-PRAV'£D,  ppA  Made  bad  or  worse;  vitiated; 
tainted  ;  corrupted. 

2.  a.  Corrupt ;  wicked  ;  destitute  of  holiness  or 
good  principles. 

DE-PRA  V'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  corrupt  manner. 

DE-PRAV'ED-NESS,  n.  Corruption;  taint;  a  vitia- 
ted state.  Hammond. 

DE-PRA  VE'MENT,  7i.     A  vitiated  state.         Brown. 

DE-PRA  V'ER,  ».  A  corrupter;  he  who  vitiates;  a 
vilifier. 

DEPRAVING,  ppr.     Making  bad  ;  corrupting. 

DfPRAV'fNG,  ii.     A  corrupting  or  traducing.  [Obs.] 

DE  PRAV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  depraving  manner 

DE  PRAV'l-TY,  re.  f  Corruption  ;  a  vitiated  state  ;  as, 
the  depravity  of  manners  and  morals.  Burke. 

2.  A  vitiated  state  of  the  heart ;  wickedness  ;  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principles  ;  destitution  of  holiness 
or  good  principles. 

DEP'RE-GA-BLE,  a.     That  is  to  be  deprecated. 

DEP'RE-CaTE,  d.  t.  [L.  deprecor;  de  and  precor,  to 
pray.     See  Pray  and  Preach.] 

1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray  or  entreat  that  a  pres- 
ent evil  may  lie  removed,  or  an  expected  one  averted. 
We  should  all  deprecate  the  return  of  war. 

The  jud <rmenu>  we  would  deprecate  are  not  removed. 

Smallridge. 

2.  More  generally,  to  regret ;  to  have  or  to  express 
deep  sorrow  at  a  present  evil,  or  at  one  that  may  occur. 
This  word  is  seldom  used  to  express  actual  prayer; 
but  it  expresses  deep  regret  that  an  evil  exists  or  may 
exist,  which  implies  a  strong  desire  that  it  may  be 
removed  or  averted. 

3.  To  implore  mercy  of.     [Improper.]  Prior. 
DEP'RE-eS-TED,  pp.     Prayed   against ;    deeply  re- 
gretted. 

DEP'RE-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Praying  against ;  regretting. 
DEP'RE-CA-TING-LY,  adv.     By  deprecation. 

Marryatt. 
DEP-RE-CA'TION,  re.    A  praying  against ;  a  praying 
that  an  evil  may  be  removed,  or  prevented.      Milton. 
2.  Entreaty;  petitioning;  an  excusing;  a  begging 
Pardon  for.  Johnson. 

DEP'RE-t'A-TOR,  ft.     One  who  deprecates. 
DEP'RE-GA-TO-RY,  I  a.     That  serves  to  deprecate  ; 
DEP'RE-CA-TIVE,    \     tending  to  remove  or  avert 
evil  by  prayer  ;  as,  deprecatory  letters.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  prayer. 
DE-PRK'CtATE,  ».  «.t  [Low  L.  depretio ;  de  and  pre- 
tium,  price  ;  Fr.  de.priscr.     See  Price.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  price  of  a  thing ;  to  cry  down  the 
price  or  value. 

2.  To  undervalue  ;  to  represent  as  of  little  value  or 
merit,  or  of  less  value  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
as,  one  author  is  apt  lo  depreciate  the  works  of  anoth- 
er, or  to  depreciate  their  worth. 

3.  To  lower  vulue.  The  issue  of  a  superabundance 
of  notes  depreciates  them,  or  depreciates  their  value. 

DE-PRE'CIA'PE,  tj.  i.     To  fall  in  value  ;  to  become  of 
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less  worth.  A  paper  currency  will  depreciate,  unless 
it  is  convertible  into  specie.  Estates  are  apt  to  depre- 
ciate in  the  hands  of  tenants  on  short  leases.  Conti- 
nental bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  congress,  during 
the  revolution,  depreciated  to  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  their  nominal  value. 

DE-PRK'CIa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Lessened  in  value  or 
price  ;  undervalued. 

DE-PRe'CIa-TING,   jrpr.      Lessening    the    price    or 
worth  ;   undervaluing. 
2.  Palling  in  value. 

DE-PRE-Cl-A'TIQN,  (de-pre-sbe-a'shun,)  n.  The  act 
of  lessening  or  crying  down  price  or  value. 

2.  The  falling  of  value  ;  reduction  of  worth  ;  as, 
the  depreciation  of  bills  of  credit. 

DE-PRE'CIA-TIVE,  a.     Undervaluing. 

DEP'RE-DATE,  tj.  t.  [L.  deprador;  dc  and  pro-dor,  to 
plunder,  prarda,  prey.] 

1.  To  plunder ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage ;  to  take  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  or  of  a  foreign  country,  by 
force  ;  as,  the  army  depredated  the  enemy's  country. 

Marshall. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  waste  ;  to  spoil.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devour  ;  to  destroy  by  eating  ;  as,  wild  ani- 
mals depredate  the  Com. 

DEP'RE-DATE,  v.  i.  To  take  plunder  or  prey  ;  to 
commit  waste  ;  as,  the  troops  depredated  oil  the  coun- 
try. 

DEP'RE-Da-TED, pp.  Spoiled;  plundered ;  wasted  ; 
pillaged. 

DEP'RE-DA-TING,  ppr.  Plundering;  robbing;  pil- 
laging. 

DEP-RE-DA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  plundering ;  a  rob- 
bing ;  a  pillaging. 

2.  Waste  ;  consumption  ;  a  taking  away  by  any  act 
of  violence.  The  sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the 
land.    Intemperance  commits  depredations  on  the  con- 

DEP'RE  DA-TOR,  re.  One  who  plunders  or  pillages  ; 
a  spoiler  ;  a  waster. 

DEP'RE-DA-TO-RY,  a.  Plundering  ;  spoiling  ;  con- 
sisting in  pillaging.  Encyc. 

DEP-RE-HEND',  v.  t.  [L.  deprehenido  ;  de  and  prehen- 
do,  to  take  or  seize.] 

1.  To  catch  ;  to  take  unawares  or  by  surprise;  to 
seize,  as  a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act. 

More.     Hooker. 

2.  To  detect;  to  discover ;  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of.  Bacon. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Taken  by  surprise  ;  caught ; 
seized  ;  discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ING,  ppr.  Taking  unawares;  catch- 
ing; seizing;  discovering. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  he  caught  or 
discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capableness  of  be- 
ing  caught  or  discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SION,  n.  A  catching  or  seizing ;  a  dis- 
covery. 

[Deprehend  and  its  derivatives  are  little  used.] 

DE-PRESS',  tj.  t.  [L.  depressus,  deprimo  ;  de  and  pres- 
sus,  premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  press  down  ;  to  press  to  a  lower  state  or  po- 
sition ;  as,  to  depress  the  end  of  a  tube  or  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  bring  down;  as,  to  depress  the 
eye. 

3.  To  render  dull  or  languid  ;  to  Hmit  or  diminish  ; 
as,  to  depress  commerce. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  lower  ;  to  deject ;  to  make  sad  ;  as, 
to  depress  the  spirits  or  the  mind. 

5.  To  humble  ;  to  abase  ;  as,  to  depress  pride. 

6.  To  sink  in  altitude  ;  to  cause  to  appear  lower  or 
nearer  the  horizon  ;  as,  a  man  sailing  toward  the 
equator  depresses  the  pole. 

7.  To  impoverish  ;  to  lower  in  temporal  estate; 
as,  misfortunes  and  losses  have  depressed  the  mer- 
chants. 

8.  To  lower  in  value ;  as,  to  depress  the  price  of 
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ED,  (de-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or  forced 
down  ;  lowered  ;  dejected  ;  dispirited  ;  sad  ;  hum- 
bled ;  sunk  ;  rendered  languid. 

2.  In  bntany,  a  depressed  leaf  is  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  having  the  disk  more  depressed  than  the  sides  ; 
used  of  succulent  leaves,  and  opposed  to  Convex. 

Martyn. 
DE-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Pressing  down  ;  lowering 
in  place  ;  letting  fill  ;  sinking  ;  dejecting  ;  abashing  ; 
impoverishing;  rendering  languid. 
DE-PRESS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  depressing  manner. 
DE-PRES'SION,  (de-presh'un,)  ft.     The  act  of  press- 
ing down,  or  the  slat-  of  being  pressed  down;  a  low 
state. 

2.  A  hollow  ;  a  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface  ; 
or  a  forcing  inward  ;  as,  roughness  consisting  in  little 
protuberances  urn!  depressions  ;  the  depression  of  the 
skull.    . 


4.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  dejection  ;  a  slate  < 
sadness  ;  want  of  courage  or  animation  ;  as,  depre: 
sion  of  the  mind. 


5.  A  low  state  of  strength  ;  a  state  of  body  succeed- 
ing debility  in  the  formation  of  disease.  Coxe. 

6.  A  low  state  of  business  or  of  property. 

7.  In  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial 
object  below  the  horizon.  The  depression  of  the  pole, 
is  its  angular  approach  to  the  horizon  as  the  specta- 
tor recedes  from  the  pole  toward  the  equator. 

D.  Olmsted. 

8.  In  algebra,  the  depression  of  an  equation,  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  equation  to  one  of  lower  dimensions. 

Barlow. 
DE-PRESS'IVE,  a.   Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  cast 

DE-PRESS'OR,  ft.  He  that  presses  down  ;  an  op- 
pressor. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  depresses  or  draws 
down  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  as,  the  de- 
pressor of  the  lower  jaw  or  of  the  eyeball.  It  is 
called  also  deyruneat  or  deprimens. 

DEP'RI-MENT,  n.     [L.  deprimo,  to  depress.] 

Depression.  Deprimens  is  the  epithet  given  to  a 
muscle  which  depresses,  as  that  which  depresses  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

DE-PUIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deprive.]  That  may  be 
deprived. 

A  chaplain  shall  be  deprivaljle  by  the  founder,  not  by  the  biahop. 

[See  Deprive,  No.  4.] 
DEP-RI-VA'TION,  n.     [See  Deprive.]    The  act  of 
depriving;  a  taking  away. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deprived  ;  loss  ;  want ;  bereave- 
ment by  loss  of  friends  or  of  goods. 

3.  In  (aw,  the  act  of  divesting  a  bishop  or  other 
clergyman  of  his  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity  ;  the 
taking  away  of  a  preferment ;  deposition.  This  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  a  beneficio,  and  ab  officio.  The  former  is 
the  deprivation  of  a  minister  of  his  living  or  prefer- 
ment; the  latter  of  his  order,  and  otherwise  called 
deposition  or  degradation.  Encyc. 

DE-PRIVE',  u.  t.  [L.  dc  and  privo,  to  take  away  ;  Sp. 
privar;  It.  prioare;  Fr.  privcr.     See  Private.] 

1.  To  take  from  ;  to  bereave  of  something  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to  deprive  a 
man  o/sight ;  to  deprive  one  of  strength,  of  reason,  or 
of  property.  This  has  a  general  signification,  appli- 
cable to  a  lawful  or  unlawful  taking. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom.  —  Job  xxxix. 

2.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying  ;  to  de- 
bar. 

From  his  face  t  shall  b?  hid,  deprived 
Of  his  blessed  countenance.  Milton. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  not  legitimate,  but  common.] 

3.  To  free  or  release  from.  Spenser. 

4.  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment,  dig- 
nity, or  office  ;  to  divest  of  orders,  as  a  bishop,  preb- 
end, or  vicar. 

DE-PRT V'ED.pp.  Bereft ;  divested  ;  hindered  ;  stripped 
of  office  or  dignily;  deposed  ;  degraded. 

DE-PRIVE'MENT,  n.  The  state  of  losing  or  being 
deprived. 

DE-PRlV'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  deprives  or  be 
reaves. 

DE-PRTV'ING,  ppr.  Bereaving;  taking  away  what  is 
possessed;  divesting;  hindering  from  enjoying;  de- 
posing. 

DEPTH,  re.  [from  deep.]  Deepness  ;  the  distance  or 
measure  of  a  thing  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
or  to  the  extreme  part  downward  or  inward.  The 
depth  of  a  river  may  be  ten  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  unfathomable.  The  depth  of  a  wound  may 
be  an  inch.     In  a  vertical  direction,  depth  is  opposed 

2.  A  deep  place.  [to  highL 

3.  The  sea  ;  the  ocean. 

The  depth  clnsi-  [  [ne  rmiu  1  all  ml.  —  Jonah  ii. 

4.  The  abyss  ;  a  gulf  of  infinite  profundity. 
When  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the  depth.  —  Prov.  viii. 

5.  The  middle  of  a  season  ;  as,  the  depth  of  winter  ; 
or  the  middle,  the  darkest  or  stillest  part;  as,  thedepth 
of  night ;  or  the  inner  part,  a  part  remote  from  the 
border  ;   as,  the  depth  of  a  wood  of  forest. 

6.  Abstruseness ;  obscurity ;  that  which  is  not 
easily  explored  ;  as,  the  depth  of  a  science. 

7.  TJnsearchableness  ;  infinity. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God!— Rom.  xi. 

8.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ,  are 
its  vast  extent. 

9.  Profoundness  ;  extent  of  penetration,  or  of  the 
capacity  of  penetrating  ;  as,  depth  of  understanding ; 
depth  of  skill. 

10.  The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  battalion,  is  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  file,  which  forms  the  extent  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  ;  as,  a  depth  of  three  men  or  six  men. 

11.  Depth  of  a  sail,  the  extent  of  the  square  sails 
from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope,  or  the  length  of 
the  after-leech  of  a  stav-sail  or  boom-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEPTH' LESS,  a.     Having  no  depth.  Coleridge. 

DE-Pd'CE-LaTE,  v.  t.    To  derlour;  to   bereave  of 

DE-PULSE',  o.*.     To  drive  away.  Cockeram. 

DE  PULS'ED,  (de-pulst',)  pp.     Driven  away. 
DE-PUL'SION,  n.    [I.,  depulsin  ;  de  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 
A  driving  or  thrusting  away.     [See  Repulsion.] 
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DE-PUL'SO  RY,  a.  Driving  or  thrusting  away  ;  avert- 
ing 

DEF'II-RaTE,  v.  U  [Fr.  depurer;  It.  depur are  I  Sp. 
depurar ;  from  de  and  pus,  puris.] 

To  purify  ;  to  free  from  impurities,  heterogeneous 
matter,  or  feculence  ;  a  du-mnul  firm. 

DEP'lJ-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  from  heterogene- 
ous matter,  or  from  impurities.  Burke. 

DEP'TJ-RA-TING,  ppr.  Purifying ;  freeing  from  im- 
purities. 

DEP-U-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purifying  or  freeing 
fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter.  This  is  done  by 
decantation,  when  the  feculent  matter  is  deposited 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  or  by  despumation,  ef- 
fected by  boiling  or  fermentation,  and  skimming  ;  or 
by  filtration  ;  orbv  fining  or  clarification.  Parr. 
2.  The  cleansing  of  a  wound  from  impure  matter. 

DEP'tJ-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Cleansing ;  purifying ;  or 
tending  to  purify.  A  depuratory  fever,  is  a  fever 
that  expels  morbid  matter  by  a  free  perspiration. 

DE-PuRE',  v.  t.     To  depurate.     [Not  used.] 

DEP-U-RI"TION,  (dep-yu-rish'un,)  n.  The  removal 
of  impurities  in  the  humors  of  the  body  ;  the  clarifi- 
cation of  a  liquid.  Gilbert. 

DEP-IJ-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  deputaiiane ;  Sp. 
diputaeion.    See  Depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  appointing  a  substitute  or  represent- 
ative to  act  for  another ;  the  act  of  appointing  and 
sending  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  transact  business 
for  another,  as  his  agent,  cither  with  a  special  com- 
mission and  authority,  or  with  general  powers.  This 
word  may  be  used  for  the  election  of  representatives 
to  a  legislature  ;  but  more  generally  it  is  employed  to 
express  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  or  com- 
missioner, by  an  individual  or  public  body,  to  trans- 
act a  particular  business. 

2.  A  special  commission  or  authority  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  another  ;  as,  this  man  acts  by  deputation 
from  the  sheriff. 

3.  The  person  deputed  ;  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized and  sent  to  transact  business  for  another  ; 
as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation  to  the  enemy  to  offer 
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DE-PCTE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deputer ;  It.  dejmtare  ;  Port,  de- 
putar  ;  Sp.  diputar ;  L.  dcputo,  but  differently  applied  ; 
de  and  puto.  The  primary  sense  of  puto  is  to  thrust, 
throw,  send  ;  but  it  has  various  applications.  See 
Class  lid,  No.  13,  19.] 

To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent  to  act  for  an- 
other ;  to  appoint  and  send  with  a  special  commission 
or  authority  to  transact  business  in  another's  name. 
The  sheriff  deputes  a  man  to  serve  a  writ. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  by  the  king  to  hear.  —  2  Sam.  xv. 
The  bishop  may  depute  a  priest  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

DE-POT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Appointed  as  a  substitute  ;  ap- 
pointed and  sent  with  special  authority  to  act  for 
another. 

DE-PuT'ING,  ppr.  Appointing  as  a  substitute  ;  ap- 
pointing and  sending  with  a  special  commission  to 
transact  business  for  another. 

DEP'lJ-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  appoint  a  deputy  ;  to  empower 
to  act  for  another,  as  a  sheriff.  [Not  used  in.  Eng., 
and  very  little  in  the  U.  S.] 

DEP'lJ-TY,  n.     [Fr.  depute.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  another, 
especially  a  person  sent  with  a  special  commission  to 
act  in  the  place  of  another  ;  a  lieutenant ;  a  viceroy. 
A  prince  sends  a  deputy  to  a  diet  or  council,  to  repre- 
sent him  and  his  dominions.  A  sheriff  appoints  a 
deputy  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  towns 
in  New  England  send  deputies  to  the  legislature.  In 
the  latter  sense,  a  deputy  lias  general  powers,  and  it 
is  more  common  to  use  the  word  representative. 

2.  In  lam,  one  that  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
right,  and  the  forfeiture  or  misdemeanor  of  such 
deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  represents  to  lose 
his  office.  Philips. 

DEP'TJ-TY-eOL-LECT'OR,  n.  A  person  appointed 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  collector  of  the  customs  in 
place  of  the  collector. 

DEP'TJ-TY-MAR'SHAL,  n.  One  appointed  to  act  in 
the  place  of  the  marshal. 

DEP'U-TY-POST'MAS-TER,  n.  A  person  who  is 
appointed  to  act  as  postmaster,  in  subordination  to 
the  postmaster-general. 

DEP'l}-TY-SHER'IFF,  n.  A  person  deputed  or  au- 
thorized to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sheriff,  as  his  sub- 
stitute. In  like  manner,  we  use  deputy-commissary, 
deputy-paymaster,  &c. 

DE-QUAN'TJ-TaTE,  v.  t.  To  diminish  the  quantity 
of.     [Not.  in  use.] 

DER,  prefixed  to  names  of  places,  may  be  from  Sax. 
dear,  a  wild  beast,  or  from  dur,  water. 

DE-RACT-NATE,«.  L  [Fr.  deraciner ;  de  and  racine, 
a  root.] 

To  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.  [Little 
used.]  Shale 

DE-RAC'I-NA-TED,  pp.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots  ; 
extirpated. 

DE-RAC'I-NA-TING,  ppr.  Tearing  up  by  the  roots; 
extirpating. 

DE-RAG-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  up  by  the 
roots.  Maunder. 
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To  prove  ;  to  justify  ;  to  vindicate,  at  an  assertion  ; 
to  clear  one's  self,     [An  old  lam  term,  now  disused.] 

DE-RAIGN'MENT,  )  n.     The  act  of  der.tining;  proof ; 

DE-RAIN'MENT,     j      justification. 

A  like  word  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
ordering, derangement,  a  discharge  from  a  profes- 
sion, or  departure  from  a  religious  order.  [Fr.  de- 
ranger  ;  de  and  ranger.] 

DE-RaNGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  deranger ;  de  and  ranger,  to 
set  in  order,  from  rung,  rank  ;  Arm.  direncqa.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  ;  to  disturb  the  regular  or- 
der of;  to  throw  into  confusion  ;  as,  to  derange  the 
plans  of  a  commander,  or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

I  had  long  supposed  that  nothing  could  derange  or  interrupt  the 
course  of  putrefaction.  Lavoisier,  Tran. 

2.  To  embarrass;  to  disorder;  as,  his  private  af- 
fairs are  deranged. 

3.  To  disorder  the  intellect ;  to  disturb  the  regular 
operations  of  reason. 

4.  To  remove  from  place  or  office,  as  the  personal 


personal  staff,  appointed  by  himself,  are  said  to  be 
deranged.  W.  H.  Sumner. 

DE-RaNG'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Put  out  of  order  ;  disturb- 
ed ;  embarrassed  ;  confused  ;  disordered  in  mind  ; 
delirious  ;  distracted. 

DE-RaNGE'MENT,  n.f  A  putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbance of  regularity  or  regular  course  ;  embarrass- 
ment. Washington. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason  ;  delirium;  in- 
sanity; as, a.  derangement  of  the  mental  organs.  Foley. 

DE-Ra'NG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order  ;  disturb- 
ing regularity  or  regular  course;  embarrassment; 
confusion.  Hamilton. 

2.  Disordering  the  rational  powers. 

DE-RAY',  v.  t.  [from  the  French.]  Tumult ;  disor- 
der ;  merriment.     [Not  in  use.]  Douglas. 

DER'BY-SHIRE-SPAR,  71.  Fluor  spar,  or  fluorid  of 
calcium,  a  beautiful  mineral,  found  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  wrought  into  vases  and  other  orna- 
mental work.  Brande. 

DeRE,  v.  L     [Sax.  derian.] 
To  hurt.     [Obs.] 

DER'E-LICT,  a.     [L.  dcrclictus,  derclinquo  j  de  and  rc- 
linquo,  to  leave,  re  and  linquo,  id.  Class  Lg.] 
Left  ;  abandoned. 

DER'E-LICT,  n.  In  law,  an  article  of  goods,  or  any 
commodity,  thrown  away,  relinquished,  or  aban- 
doned by  the  owner. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  left  dry  by  the  sea,  and  fit  for 
cultivation  or  use. 

DER-E-LIC'TION,ti.     [L.  derelictio.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaving  with  an  intention  not  to  re- 
claim ;  an  utter  forsaking  ;  abandonment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  left,  or  abandoned.     Hooker. 

3.  A  leaving  or  receding  from  ;  as,  the  dereliction 
of  the  sea.  Blackstone. 

DE-RIDE',  v.  (,'f  [L-  derideo;  de  and  rideo,  to  laugh; 
It.  deridere.  In  Fr.  derider  is  to  unwrinkle  ;  from 
ride,  a  wrinkle.  Probably  the  primary  sense  of  L. 
rideo  is,  to  wrinkle,  to  grin.] 

To  laugh  at  in  contempt;  to  turn  to  ridicule  or 
make  sport  of;  to  mock;  to  treat  with  scorn  by 
laughter. 

The  Pharisees  also  —  derided  him.  —  Luke  xvi. 

Some,  who  adore  Newton  for  Ilia  fluxions,  deride  him  for  hi* 
religion.  Berkeley. 

DE-RID'ED,  pp.  Laughed  at  in  contempt;  mocked; 
ridiculed. 

DE-RlD'ER,  7i.    One  who  laughs  at  another  in  con- 
tempt ;  a  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.  Hooker. 
2.  A  droll  or  buffoon. 

DE-RID'ING,  ppr.  Laughingat  with  contempt ;  mock- 
ing ;  ridiculing. 

DE-IUD'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  derision  or  mock- 
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1.  The  act  of  laughing  at  in  contempt. 

2.  Contempt  manifested  by  laughter;  scorn. 

I  am  in  derision  daily.  —  Jer.  xx. 

3.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt ;  a  laughing- 
stock. 

I  was  a  derision  to  all  rr,v  people. —  Lam.  iii. 


DE-RI'SO-RY,  a.     Mocking;  ridiculing.     Shujlcsbury. 

DE-RIVA-BLE,  a.  [See  Derive.]  That  may  be  de- 
rived ;  that  may  be  drawn,  or  received,  as  from  a 
source.     Income  is  derivable  from  land,  money,  or 

2.  That  may  be  received  from  ancestors ;  as,  an 
estate  derivable  from  an  ancestor. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn,  as  from  premises ;  deduci- 
ble  ;  as,  an  argument  derivable  from  facts  or  preced- 
ing propositions. 
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4.  That  may  be  drawn  from  a  radical  word ;  as,  a 
word  derivable  from  an  Oriental  root. 
DE-RIVA-BLY,  adv.    Bv  derivation. 
DER'I-VATE,  n,     [L.  d.riv-Aus.] 

A  word  derived  from  another.  Stuart 

DER'I-VATE,  v.  U     [L.  derive] 

To  derive. 
DER'I-VA-TED,  pp.    Derived. 
DER'I-VA-TING,  ppr.     Deriving. 
DEll-I-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  derivatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving  from 
a  source  ;  as,  the  derivation  of  an  estate  from  ances- 
tors, or  of  profits  from  capital,  or  of  truth  or  facts 
from  antiquity. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a  word 
from  its  root  or  original ;  as,  derivation  is  from  the 
L.  derivo,  and  the  latter  from  rivus,  a  stream. 

3.  A  drawing  from,  or  turning  aside  from,  a  natu- 
ral course  or  channel  ;  as,  the  derivation  of  water 
from  its  channel  by  lateral  drains. 

4.  A  drawing  of  humors  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another  ;  as,  the  derivation  of  humors  f  oin  the 
eye,  by  a  blister  on  the  neck. 

5.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced.  Glanville. 
DE-RIV'A-TIVE,  a.    Derived  ;  token  or  having  pro- 
ceeded from  another  or  something  pseteding ;  sec- 
ondary ;  as,  a  derivative  perfection  ;  a  derivative  con- 
veyance, as  a  release.                                  Blaclcstone. 

2.  A  derivative  chord,  in  music,  is  one  derived 
from  a  fundamental  chord. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  is  derived  ;  a  word 
which  takes  its  origin  in  another  word,  or  is  formed 
from  it.  Thus,  depravity  is  a  derivative  from  the  L. 
depravo,  and  acknowledge,  from  knowledge,  and  this 
from  know,  the  primitive  word. 
2.  In  music,  a  chord  not  fundamental. 

DE-RIVA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  derivative  manner ; 
bv  derivation. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  deriv- 
ative. 

DE-RIVE',  v.  L  [L.  derivo  ;  de  and  rivus,  a  stream ; 
Fr.  deriver  ;  Sp.  derivar  ;  It.  dcrivare.] 

1.  To  draw  from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  chan- 
nel ;  to  receive  from  a  source  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance. The  heir  derives  an  estate  from  his  ancestors. 
We  derive  from  ;Adam  mortal  bodies  and  natures 
prone  to  sin. 

2.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin. 
We  derive  ideas  from  the  senses,  and  instruction 
from  good  books. 

3.  To  deduce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root,  or  primitive 
word.  A  hundred  words  are  often  derived  from  a 
single  monosyllabic  root,  and  sometimes  a  much 
greater  number. 

4.  To  turn  from  its  natural  course;  to  divert;  as, 
to  derive  water  from  the  main  channel  or  current 
into  lateral  rivulets. 

5.  To  communicate  from  one  to  another  by  descent. 

An  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your  lordsnip  from  youi 
parents.  Felton. 

6.  To  spread  in  various  directions  ;  to  cause  to  flow. 
The  streams  of  justice  were  derived  into   every  part   of  the 

kingdom.  Davies. 

DE-RIVE',  v.  i.  To  come  or  proceed  from.  [Not 
common.] 

Power  from  heaven  derives.  Prior. 

DERIVED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn,  as  from  a  source  ;  de- 
duced ;  received;  regularly  conveyed;  descended; 
communicated  ;  transmitted. 

DE-RIVER,  7i.  One  who  derives,  or  draws  from  a 
source.  South. 

DE-RlVING,  ppr.  Drawing;  receiving;  deducing; 
communicating ;   diverting  or  turning  into  another 

DERM,  7i.     [Gr.  iepua,  skin.]  [channel. 

The  organized  tegument,  or  natural  covering  of  an 
animal. 

DERM'AL,  a.     [Gr.  teppa,  skin.] 

Pertaining  to  skin  ;  consisting  of  skin.       Fleming. 

DERM'ATTINE,  i  "•    Pertaini"g  «°  the  skin. 

DERM'A-TOID,  a.    [Gr.  denpa,  skin,  and  cidoc,  form.] 
Like  the  skin,  without  being  skin. 

DERM-A-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  discourses  on 
the  skin  and  its  diseases. 

DERM-A-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Seoua,  skin,  and  Aoyoc, 
discourse.]  A  treatise  or  history  of  the  skin  and  its 
diseases. 

DERM'OID,  a.     Resembling  skin  ;  dennatoid. 

DERM-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  [Gr.  iippa  and  oKtltrov, 
skin-skeleton.]  A  term  applied  to  the  outward 
case  or  covering  of  numerous  classes  of  animals,  as 
the  lobster,  &x.  This  covering  not  only  protects  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  from  injury,  but  acts  as  a  fixed 
point  of  attachment  for  the  moving  powers,  as  the 
internal  skeleton  does  in  other  animals.       Brande. 

DERN,  a.     [Sax.  dearn.] 

Solitary  ;  sad  ;  cruel.     [Obs.]  More. 

DERN'FIJL,  a.     Sad  ;  mournful.     [Obs.] 

DER'NI-ER,  (der'ni-er  or  dern-yar',)  o.  [Fr.]  Last , 
final  ;  ultimate  ;  as,  the  dernier  resort.  [/  know  not 
that  it  is  used  in  an  if  other  phrase.] 

DERN'LY,  0r/t>.     Sadly ;  mournfully.     [Obs.]      More 
[L.  derogo  ;  de  and  Togo,  to  ask 


I  DER'O-GATE, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE.  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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DES 


DES 


DES 


Hale. 

person  or  thing  ;  to 


to  propose.  In  ancient  Rome,  rogo  was  used  in  pro- 
posing new  laws,  and  dcrogo,  in  repealing  some  sec- 
tion of  a  law.  Hence  the  sense  is,  to  take  from  or 
annul  a  part.     Class  Rg.] 

1.  To  repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force  and  effect 
of  some  part  of  a  law  or  established  rule  ;  to  lessen 
the  extent  of  a  law  ;  distinguished  from  abrogate. 

are  controlled  and  derogated. 

2.  To  lessen  the  worth  of 
disparage. 

[In  the  foregoing  senses,  the  word  is  now  seldom 

*)ER'6-GATE,  v.  i.  To  take  away;  to  detract;  to 
lessen  by  taking  away  a  part ;  as,  say  nothing  to 
derogate  from  the  merit  or  reputation  of  a  brave  man. 
[The  word  is  generaUy  used  in  this  sense.] 

2.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank,  place,  or  birth.  [Un- 
usual.] Sliak. 

DER'O-Ga-TED,  pp.  Diminished  in  value  ;  degraded  ; 
damaged.  [Shakspeare  uses  Derogate  in  this  sense.] 

DER'O-GATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  lessen  or 
take  from.  Shak. 

DER'O-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Annulling  a  part;  lessening 
by  taking  from. 

DER-O-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annulling  or  revok- 
ing a  law,  or  some  part  of  it.  More  generally,  the 
act  of  taking  away  or  destroying  the  value  or  effect 
of  any  thing,  or  of  limiting  it's  extent,  or  of  restrain- 
ing its  operation;  as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed 
in  derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  we  can  not 
do  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  moral  law. 

The  act  of  taking  something  from  merit,  repu- 

estimation  ; 

of 


tation,  or  honor  ;  a  lessening  of  vain* 
detraction  ;  disparagement ;  with  fr, 
say  not  this  in  derogation  of  Virgil 


let  nothing  be 
[The    latter   is 


said  in  derogation  from  his  merit 

DE-ROG'A-TIVE,    o.      Derogatory. 
mostly  used.] 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     In  a  detracting  manner. 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
derogatory. 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.  Detracting  or  tending  to  les- 
sen by  taking  something  from  ;  that  lessens  the  ex- 
tent, effect,  or  Value ;  with  to.  Let  us  entertain  no 
opinions  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  God,  or  his  moral 
government.  Let  us  say  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
merit  of  our  neighbor. 

2.  A  derogatory  clause,  in  a  testament,  is  a  sentence 
or  secret  character  inserted  by  the  testator,  of  which 
he  reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  condi- 
tion that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be 
valid,  unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word  6>r  word  ; 
a  precaution  to  guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  or  obtained  by  suggestion.  Encyc. 

DER'RICK,  re.*  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights  by  means  of  a  pulley.  It  is  differ- 
ently constructed,  according  to  circumstances. 

Brande. 

DER'RING,  a.     Daring.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

DER'VI's      i 

DER'VISE  1  "•  [Persian0  A  Turkish  or  Persian 
monk,  who  professes  extreme  poverty,  and  leads  an 
austere  life.  Encyc. 

DES'CANT,  re.  [Sp.  discante,  discantar ;  dis  and  L. 
canto,  to  sing.  (See  Cant.)  The  Fr.  dechanter  has  a 
different  sense.] 

1.  A  song  or  tune  composed  in  parts. 

2.  A  song  or  tune  with  various  modulations. 

The  wakeful  nightingale 
All  night  long  her  amorous  descai 

3.  A  discourse  ;  discussi 
version,  comment,  or  a  series 

4.  The  art  of  composing  music  in  several  parts. 
Descant  is  plain,  figurative,  and  double. 

Plain  descant,  is  the  groundwork  of  musical  com- 
positions, consisting  in  the  orderly  disposition  of  con- 
cords, answering  to  simple  counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  florid  descant,  is  that  part  of  an  air  in 
which  some  discords  are  concerned. 

Double  descant,  is  when  '.he  parts  are  so  contrived, 
that  the  treble  m?.y  be  made  the  base,  and  the  base 
the  treble.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

DES-CANT',  v.  i.  To  tun  a  division  or  variety  with 
the  voice,  on  a  musical  ground  in  true  measure  ;  to 
sing-  Bailey.     Johnson. 

2.  To  discount  ;  to  comment ;  to  make  a  variety 
of  remarks  ;  to  animadvert  freely. 

A  virtuous  man  should  be  pleased  to  find  people  descanting  on 
lm  ocnons.  Addison. 

DES  C  ANT'  ER ,  re     One  who  descants. 
DES-CANT'ING,  ppr.     Winning  in  parts  or  with  vari- 
ous tiioduln'K  us  ,  'iisrour-mg  freely  ;  commenting. 
DES-CANT'ING,  v.     Remark  ;  conjecture.    Burnet. 
DE-SCEND',  (de-send',)  v.  i.      [L.  descendo ;  de  and 
scando,  to  climb;    \V.   disajjm,  from   cynu,  to   rise, 
cum,  top;  It.  discendcre  ;  Fr.  descendre  ;  Sp.  descender ; 
Arm.   disgenn.     The   root  cwn  is  from  extending, 
_  ig,  thrusting,  as  gin  in  begin.] 
1.  To  move  or  pass  from  n  higher  to  a  lower  place  ; 
move,  come,  or  go  downward  ;  to  fall  ;  to  sink  ; 
run  or  flow  down  ;  applicable  to  any  kind  of  motion 


Milton. 
i  ;  disputation  ;  animad- 


-'!■' 


or  of  body.     We  descend  on  the  feet,  on  wheels,  jr  by 
falling.     A  torrent  descends  from  a  mountain. 

The  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  To  go  down,  or  to  enter. 

He  shall  descend  into  tattle  and  parish.  —  1  Sam.  xxvL 

3.  To  come  suddenly;  to  fall  violently. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend. 

4.  To  go  in  ;  to  enter. 


Pope. 


5.  To  rush ;  to  invade,  as  an  enemy. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.  Drydtn. 

6.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original ;  to  be  de- 
rived. The  beggar  may  descend  from  a  prince,  and  a 
prince  from  a  beggar. 

7.  To  proceed,  as  from  father  to  son  ;  to  pass  from 
a  preceding  possessor,  in  the  order  of  lineage,  or 
according  to  the  laws  of  succession  or  inheritance. 
Thus,  an  inheritance  descends  to  the  son  or  next  of 
kin  ;  a  crown  descends  to  the  heir. 

8.  To  pass  from  general  to  particular  considera- 
tions; as,  having  explained  the  general  subject,  we 
will  descend  to  particulars. 

9.  To  come  down  from  an  elevated  or  honorable 
station;  in  a  figurative  sense.  Flavius  is  an  honora- 
ble man  ;  he  can  not  descend  to  acts  of  meanness. 

10.  In  music,  to  fall  in  sound  ;  to  pass  from  any 
note  to  another  less  acute  or  shrill,  or  from  sharp  to 
flat.  Rousseau. 

DE-SCEND',  v.  t.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  downward 
on  a  declivity  ;  as,  to  descend  a  hill ;  to  descend  an 
inclined  plain.  [But  this  may  be  considered  as 
elliptical,  on  or  atomr  being  understood.] 

DE-SCEND'ANT,  re.     [Fr.  descendant ;  L.  descendens.] 

Any  person  proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any 

degree ;  issue  ;  offspring,  in  the  line  of  generation, 

ad  infinitum.     We  are  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 

and  Eve. 

DE-SCEND'ED,  pp.  Moved  downward  from  a  hight ; 
proceeded  from  a  source,  as  a  son  from  a  father. 

DE-SCEND'ENT,  a.     Descending;  falling;  sinking. 
2.  Proceeding  front  an  original  or  ancestor.     Pope. 

DE-SCEND-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
scendible, or  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  an- 
cestors ;  as,  the  descendibility  of  an  estate  or  of  a 
crown.  Blacks-tone. 

DE-SCEND'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  descended  or 
passed  down  ;  as,  the  hill  is  descendible. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir; 
as,  a  descendible  estate. 

DE-SCEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  downward  ;  pro- 
ceeding from  an  ancestor. 

DE-SCEN'SION,  (de-sen'shun,)  re.     [L.  descensio.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  downward  ;  descent;  a  falling 
or  sinking  ,  declension  ;  degradation. 

2.  In  astronomy,  right  descension  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  which  descends,  with  the  sign  or  star,  below 
the  horizon  of  a  right  sphere.  Barlow. 

Oblique  descension,  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  which 
descends,  with  the  sign  or  star,  below  the  horizon  of 
an  oblique  sphere.  Barlow. 

DE-SCEN'SION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  descent. 

DE-SCEN'SI VE,  a.  Descending ;  tending  downward  ; 
having  power  to  tlescend.  Sherwood. 

DE-SCEN-SO'RI-UM,  re.     A  chemical  furnace. 

DE-SCENT',  (de-sent',)  n.    [Fr.  desccnte ;  L.  descensus.] 

1.  The  act  of  descending  ;  the  act  of  passing  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  by  any  form  of  motion,  as 
by  walking,  riding,  rolling,  sliding,  sinking,  or 
falling. 

2.  Inclination  downward  ;  obliquity  ;  slope  ;  de- 
clivity ;  as,  the  descent  of  a  hill,  or  a  roof. 

3.  Progress  downward  ;  as,  the  descent  from  higher 
to  lower  orders  of  beings.  Locke. 

4.  Fall  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  or  station. 

Milton. 

5.  A  landing  from  ships ;  invasion  of  troops  from 
the  sea ;  as,  to  make  a  descent  on  Cuba. 

0.  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  transmis- 
sion by  succession  or  inheritance;  as,  the  descent  of 
an  estate  or  a  title  from  the  father  to  the  son.  De- 
scent is  lineal,  when  it  proceeds  directly  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  and  from  the  son  to  the  grandson  ; 
collateral,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  man  to  his  brother, 
nephew,  or  other  collateral  representative. 

7.  A  proceeding  from  an  original  or  progenitor. 
The  Jews  boast  of  their  descent  from  Abraham. 
Hence, 

8.  Birth;  extraction;  lineage;  as,  a  noble  descent. 

9.  A  generation  ;  a  single  degret  in  the  scale  of 
genealogy  ;  distance  from  the  .'emmin  ancestor. 

No  man  is  a  thousand  descents  froi.i  Adam.  Hooker. 

10.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants. 

The  care  of  our  descent  perplexes  most.  Milton. 

11.  A  rank  in  the  scale  of  subordination.    Milton. 

12.  Lowest  place.  ShaVt. 

13.  In  mime,  a  passing  from  a  note  or  sound  to  one 
more  grave  or  less  acute. 

DE-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  described ;  capa- 
ble of  description. 


DE-SCRIBE',  v.  t.      [L.    describo ;   de  and   scri 
write  ;  Sp.  describir ;  It.  desenvere ;  Fr.  decrire ;  Arm 
discriva.     See  Scribe.] 

1.  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or  figure  ;  as,  to 
describe  a  circle  by  the  compasses. 

2.  To  make  or  exhibit  a  figure  by  motion  ;  as,  a 
star  describes  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis  in  the  heavens. 

3.  To  show  or  represent  to  others  in  words ;  to 
communicate  an  idea  of  a  thing,  by  naming  its  na- 
ture, form,  or  properties.  The  poet  describes  the 
Trojan  horse ;  the  historian  describes  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia ;  the  moralist  describes  the  effects  of  corrupt 
manners ;  the  geographer  describes  countries  and 
cities. 

4.  To  represent  by  signs.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man 
may  describe  a  distant  object ;  our  passions  may  be 
described  by  external  motions. 

5.  To  draw  a  plan  ;  to  represent  by  lines  and  other 
marks  on  paper,  or  other  material ;  as,  to  describe  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  a  map  or  chart. 

6.  To  give  a  clear  and  vivid  exhibition  in  language; 
as,  Milton  describes  with  uncommon  force  and  beauty. 

7.  To  define  laxly.  Gray. 
DE-S€IUB'£D,  pp.     Represented  in  form  by  marks 

or   figures;    delineated;    represented  by   words    or 

DE-SCRIB'ER,  re.  One  who  describes  by  marks,  words, 
or  signs. 

DE-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.  Representing  the  form  or  figure 
of,  by  lines  or  marks ;  communicating  a  view  of,  by 
words  or  signs,  or  by  naming  the  nature  and  prop- 

DE-S€RI'£D,  pp.  [See  Descrt.]  Espied ;  discov- 
ered ;  seen. 

DE-SCRI'ER,  re.  [See  Descrv.]  One  who  espies  or 
discovers  ;  a  discoverer  ;  a  detecter.  Crashaw. 

DE-SCRIP'TION,  re.t  [L.  descriptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  delineating,  or  representing  the  figure 
of  any  thing  by  a  plan,  to  be  presented  to  the  eye. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  any  thing  deline- 
ated, or  represented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  colors, 
Sec.  ;  as,  the  description  of  a  country,  or  of  Solomon's 
temple. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  a  thing  by  words  or  by 
signs,  or  the  passage  containing  such  representation  ; 
a  representation  of  names,  nature,  or  properties,  that 
gives  to  another  a  view  of  the  thing.  Homer  abounds 
with  beautiful  and  striking  descriptions.     Hence, 

4.  A  definition.  All  definitions  must  be  less  per- 
fect descriptions  of  a  material  thing,  than  a  visible 
figure  or  delineation. 

5.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representation  ;  as, 
a  man  of  this  description.  Burke. 

Hence, 

6.  The  persons  having  the  qualities  expressed;  a 
class  of  persons  to  whom  a  description  is  applicable, 
or  who  are  in  a  similar  condition. 

to   be   permiU'H  lu  remain    be'wcen  them  and  another  de- 
scription of  public  creditors.  Hamilton. 
Persons  of  different  descriptions.  Scott. 
DE-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.    Containing  description  ;   tend- 
ing to  describe;  having  the  quality  of  representing; 
as,   a  descriptive  figure ;   a    descriptive  narration ;  a 
story  descriptive  of  the  age. 

Descriptive  geometry,  consists  in  the  application  of 
geometrical  rules  to  the  representation  of  the  figures 
and  various  relations  of  the  forms  of  bodies  accord- 
ing to  certain  conventional  methods.  Brande. 
Hi;  se:i!ll"TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  description. 
DE-SCIUP'TIVE-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  descrip- 
tive. 
DE-SCR  x*',  v.  t.     [Norm,  descrier  or  discriver,  and  dis- 
eever,  to  discover.] 

1.  To  espy  ;  to  explore ;  to  examine  by  observa- 
tion. 

The  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  BetheL  — Judges  i. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  any  thing 
concealed. 

3.  To  see  ;  to  behold  ;  to  have  a  sight  of  from  a 
distance  ;  as,  the  seamen  descried  land. 

4.  To  give  notice  of  something  suddenly  discov- 
ered.    [Not  in  use.]  Hall. 

DE-SCRY',  re.    The  thing  descried,  as  an  army  seen 
:.     [  Unusual.] 

raring;  espying. 

sacro,  to 
consecrate,  from  sacerj  sacred.] 

1.  To  divert  from  a  sacred  purpose  or  appropria- 
tion ;  opposed  to  consecrate ;  as,  to  desecrate  a  dona- 
tion to  a  church. 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character  or  office. 

The  clergy  can  nol  sutler  corporal  punishment,  without  being 
previously  desecrated.  Tooke's  Russia. 

DES'E-CRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Diverted  from  a  sacred 
purpose  or  appropriation  ,  divested  of  a  sacred  char- 

DES'E-CRa-TING,  ppr.  Diverting  from  a  purpose  to 
which  a  thing  is  consecrated  ;  divesting  of  a  sacred 
character  or  office. 

DES-E-CRa'TION,  re.  The  act  of  diverting  from  a 
sacred  purpose  or  use  to  which  a  thing  had  been  de- 
voted ;  the  act  of  diverting  from  a  sacred  character 
or  office. 
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DES 

DES'ERT,  a      [L.   dcsertus,   desero ;   de  and   sera,   to 
sow,  plant,  or  scatter ;  Fr.  desert ;  Sp.  desierto.] 

1.  Literally,  forsaken  ;  hence,  uninhabited  ;  as,  a 
desert  isle.  Hence,  wild  ;  untilled  ;  waste;  unculti- 
vated ;  as,  a  desert  land  or  country. 

2.  Void  ;  empty  ;  unoccupied. 


DES'ERT,  «.     [L.  desertum.] 

An  uninhabited  tract  of  land  ;  a  region  in  its  nat- 
ural state;  a  wilderness;  a  solitude  ;  particularly,  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
But  the  word   may  be  applied  to  an   uninhabited 


this  from  the  L.  dcsertus,  desero,  to  forsake.] 

1.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave  utterly  ;  to  abandon  ;  to 
quit  with  a  view  not  to  return  to  ;  as,  to  desert  a 
friend  ;  to  desert  our  country  ;  to  desert  a  cause. 

2.  To  leave,  without  permission,  a  military  band, 
or  a  ship,  in  which  one  is  enlisted  ;  to  forsake  the 
service  in  which  one  is  engaged,  in  violation  of  duty  ; 
as,  to  desert  the  army  ;  to  desert  one's  colors  ;  to  de- 
sert a  ship. 

DE-SERT',  v.  i.tTo  run  away  ;  to  quit  a  service  with- 
out permission  ;  as,  to  desert  from  t lie  army. 

DE-SERT',  n.  [from  deserve.]  A  deserving;  that 
which  gives  a  right  to  reward  or  demands,  or  which 
renders  liable  to  punishment  ;  merit  or  demerit ;  that 
which  entitles  to  a  recompense  of  equal  value,  or  de- 
mands a  punishment  equal  to  the  offense  ;  good  con- 
ferred, or  evil  done,  which  merits  an  equivalent  re- 
tun:.  A  wise  legislature  will  reward  or  punish  men 
according  to  their  deserts. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  reward  or  punishment 
merited.  In  a  future  life,  every  man  will  receive 
Iris  desert. 

DE-SERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Wholly  forsaken  ;  abandon- 
ed ;  left. 

DE-SERT'ER,  n.  A  person  who  forsakes  his  cause, 
his  post,  or  his  party  or  friend  ;  particularly,  a  soldier 
or  seaman  who  quits  the  service  without  permission, 
and  in  violation  of  his  engagement. 

DE-SERT'FjJL,  a.     High  in  desert ;  meritorious. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

DE-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Forsaking  utterly  ;  abandoning. 

DE-SER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandon- 
ing, as  a  party,  a  friend,  a  country,  an  army,  or  mil- 
itary band,  or  a  ship ;  the  act  of  quitting  with  an  in- 
tention not  to  return. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  by  God ;  spiritual 
despondency. 

The  agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.  South. 

DE-SERT' LESS,  a.  Without  merit  or  claim  to  favor 
or  reward.  Dryd< 

DE-SERT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Undeservedly.  Beaum.  tie  Fl. 

DE-SEItT'RIxf '  |  "*  A  female  who  deserts.    Mdton. 

DE-SERVE', "(de-zerv',)  v.  t.  [L.  deseroio  ;  de  and  ser- 
vio,  to  serve.     The  Fr.  deservir  is  not  used.J 

1.  To  merit ;  to  be  worthy  of ;  applied  to  good  or 
evil. 

2.  To  merit  by  labor  or  services ;  to  have  a  just 
claim  to  an  equivalent  for  good  conferred.  The  la- 
borer deserves  his  wages  ;  he  deserves  the  value  of 
his  services. 

3.  To  merit  by  good  actions  or  qualities  in  gen- 
eral ;  to  be  worthy  of,  on  account  of  excellence. 
The  virtuous  man  deserves  esteem  and  commenda- 
tion.    A  work  of  value  deserves  praise. 

4.  To  be  worthy  of,  in  a  bad  sense :  to  merit  by  an 
evil  act  ;  as,  to  deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

God  oxactcth  of  thee  less  ill  ui  time-  miquiiy  decerveth.  —Job  xi. 

DE-SERVE',  (de-zerv',)  v.  i.  To  merit  ;  to  be  worthy 
of  or  deserving ;  as,  he  deserves  well  or  ill  of  his 
neighbor. 

DE-SERV'.En,  pp.  or  a.     Merited  ;  worthy  of. 

DE-SERVED-LY,  adv.  Justly  ;  according  to  desert, 
whether  of  good  or  evil.  A  man  may  be  deservedly 
praised,  blamed,  or  punished. 

DE-SERVER,  n.     He  who  deserves  or  merits;  one 
who  is  worthy  of;  used  generally  in  a  good  sense. 
Dryden. 

DE-SERVING,  -ppr.  Meriting  ;  having  a  just  claim 
to  reward  ;  justly  meriting  punishment. 

2.  a.  Worthy  of  reward  or  praise;  meritorious; 
possessed  of  good  qualities  that  entitle  to  approba- 
tion ;  as,  a  deserving  officer. 

DE-SERVING,  n.  The  act  of  meriting;  desert; 
merit. 

If  ye  r  ave  done  to  him  according  to 


DE-SERVING-LY,  adv.      Meritoriously;    with    just 

desert. 
DES-HJ1-BILLFJ,  (des-a-bil',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  de  and 
liobillcr,  to  clothe.     I  have  restored  the  true    orthog- 
raphy.] 

An   undress;  a  loose  morning  dress;  hence,  any 
home  dress  ;  as,  the  lady  is  in  deshabille. 
DE-SIC'CANT,  a.     [See  Desiccate.]     Drying. 

:        that 
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DESICCATE   or   DES'IG-CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  desicco  ; 
de.  and  sicca,  to  dry.] 

To  dry  ;  to  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  exhale  or  re- 
move moisture  from. 

DE-SIG'€ATE   or   DES'I€-€aTE,  v.  i.     To   become 
d  ry.  Bacon.     Hale. 

DE-SICCA-TED,  pp.     Dried. 

DE-SICGA-TING,^?-.  Drying;  exhausting  moisture. 

DES-IC-Ca'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  making  dry  ;  the 
state  of  being  dried.  Bacon, 

DE-SIC'CA-TIVE,  /i.    An  application  which  tends  to 


has  the  power  to  dry. 

DE-SID'ER-aTE,  v.  t,  [from  the  L.]  To  want;  to 
miss.  Brougham. 

DE-SID'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Denoting  desire  ;  as,  desid- 
erative  verbs. 

DE-SID-ER-A'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Desiderata.  [L.  desid- 
eratum, -um,  from  desidero,  to  desire.] 

That  which  is  desired  ;  that  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed, but  which  is  desirable  ;  any  perfection  or  im- 
provement which  is  wanted.  The  longitude  is  a 
desideratum  in  navigation.  A  tribunal  to  settle  na- 
tional disputes  without  war  is  a  great  desideratum, 

DE-SID'I-OSE,  a.     Idle";  lazy. 

DE-SIGN',  (de-sine'  or  de-zine',)  v.  L  [L.  designo  ;  de 
and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp,  that  is,  to  set  or  throw  ; 
Sp.  designar,  disenar ;  It.  designare,  disegnare;  Fr. 
designer,  dessiner.] 

1.  To  delineate  a  form  or  figure  hy  drawing  the 
outline  ;  to  sketch  ;  as  in  painting  and  other  works 
of  art. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  form  an  outline  or  representation 
of  any  thing.     Hence, 

3.  To  project ;  to  form  an  idea,  as  a  scheme. 
Hence, 

4.  To  purpose  or  intend  ;  as,  a  man  designs  to 
write  an  essay,  or  to  study  law. 

5.  To  mark  out  by  tokens.     [JVot  used.]      Locke. 

6.  To  intend  to  apply  or  appropriate  ;  with  for ; 
as,  we  design  this  ground  for  a  garden,  and  that  for 
a  park.  The  word  design  may  include  an  adapting 
or  planning  a  tiling  for  a  purpose,  or  mere  intention 
or  scheme  of  the-  mind,  which  implies  a  plan.  The 
father  designs  his  son  fur  the  profession  of  the  law, 
or  for  the  "ministry.  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to, 
but  this  use  is  now  uncommon. 

DE-SIGN',  (de-sine'  or  de-zine',)  n.t  [Fr.  dessein.] 

1.  A  plan  or  representation  of  a  thing  by  an  out- 
line ;  sketch  ;  general  view  ;  first  idea  represented 
by  visible  lines,  as  in  painting  or  architecture. 

2.  A  scheme  or  plan  in  the  mind.  A  wise  man  is 
distinguished  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  designs. 

3.  Purpose  ,  intention  ;  aim  ;  implying  a  scheme 
or  plan  in  the  mind.  It  is  my  design  to  educate  my 
son  for  the  bar. 

4.  The  idea  or  scheme  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
an  artist ;  as,  the  designs  of  medals.  Addison. 

5.  In  manufactories,  the  figures  with  which  work- 
men enrich  their  stuffs,  copied  from  painting  or 
draughts.  Encyc. 

C.  In  music,  the  invention  and  conduct  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  disposition  of  every  part,  and  the  general 
order  of  the  whole.  Rousseau. 

DE-SIGN'A-BLE,  (de-sln'a-bl  or  de-zln'a-bl,)  a.    Ca- 
pable of  being  designed  or  marked  out. 
2.  Distinguishable.  Digby. 

DES'IG-NaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  designo,  ilesignatum.] 

1.  To  mark  out  or  show,  so  as  to  make  known  ;  to 
indicate  by  visible  lines,  marks,  description,  orsome- 
thing  known  and  determinate;  as,  to  designate  tin 
limits  of  a  country  ;  the  limits  are  designated  on  the 
map;  designate  the  spot  where  a  star  appears 
heavens  ;  'designate  the  place  where  i 
first  landed. 

2.  To  point  out;  to  distinguish  from  others  by  in 
dication  ;  as,  to  be  able  to  designate  every  individual 
who  was  concerned  in  a  riot. 

3.  To  appoint ;  to  select  or  distinguish  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose  ;  to  assign  ;  with  for  ;  as,  to  designate  an 
officer  for  the  command  of  a  station  ;  or  with  to  ;  as, 
this  captain  was  designated  to  that  station. 

DES'IG-NATE,  a.     Appointed  ;  marked  out.     [Little 

DES'IG-Na-TED,  pp.  Marked  out ;  indicated  ;  shown  ; 

pointed  out  ;  appointed. 

DES'IG-Na-TING,  ppr.  Marking  out;  indicating; 
pointing  out  ;  appointing. 

DES-IG-Na'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pointing  or  marking 
out  by  signs  or  objects ;  as,  the  designation  of  an  es- 
tate by  boundaries. 

2.  Indication;  a  showing  or  pointing;  a  distin- 
guishing from  others. 

3.  Appointment;  direction;  as,  a  claim  to  a  throne 
grounded  on  the  designation  of  a  predecessor. 

4.  Appointment;  a  selecting  and  appointing;  as- 
signment ;  as,  the  designation  of  an  officer  to  a  par- 

5.  Import;  distinct  application,  [ticular  command. 

J-'inie-  ami  infinii"    Li-.-  |ioN,:l.il\-  r. 1 1 .-jl ni le.  1  in  their  first  designa- 
lion  lo  things  which  have  parts.  Locke. 

DES'IG-NA-TIVE,  a.    Serving  to  designate  or  indi- 
cate. Pritc/tard, 
DES'IG-Na-TOR,  jr.    A  Roman  officer  who  assigned 


DES 


to  each  person  his  rank  and  place  in  public  shows 
and  ceremonies. 
DES'IG-NA-TO-RY,  a.     That  which  designates. 
DE-SXGi\"£D,(de-sind'  or  de-zlnd',)  pp.  or  a.     Marked 

out ;  delineated  ;  planned  ;  intended. 
DE-SIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  By  design  ;  purposely  ;  inten- 
tionally ;  opposed  to  accidentally,  ignorantly,  or  inad- 
vertently. 
DE-SIGN 'ER,  (de-sm'er  or  de-zln'er,)  n.  One  who 
designs,  marks  out,  or  plans ;  one  who  frames  a 
scheme  or  project ;  a  contriver. 

2.  One  who  plots  ;  one  who  lays  a  scheme  ;  in  an 
ill  sense. 
DE-SIGN'FUL-NESS,  n.  Abundance  of  design.    [JVot 

used.]  Barrow. 

DE-SIGN'ING,  (de-sln'ing  or  de-zin'ing,)pp7-.  Form- 
ing a  design;  planning;  delineating  the  outline; 
drawing  figures  on  a  plane. 

2.  a.  In  an  ill  sense,  artful ;  insidious ;  intriguing  ; 
contriving  schemes  of  mischief;   hence,  deceitful, 
llways  liable  to  suspicion, 
he  art  of  delineating  objects. 
Berkeley. 
DE-SIGN'LESS,  a.    Without  design  or  intention ;  in- 
advertent. 
DE-SIGN'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  design  ;  inadver- 
tently ;  ignorantly. 
DE-SiGN'MENT,  n.    Design  ;  sketch  ;  delineation. 
Dryden. 
2.  Design  ;  purpose ;  aim  ;  intent ;  scheme. 
[This  word  is  now  little  used.]         [Glanvillc.     Slak. 
DES'I-NENCE,  n.     [L.  desino.] 

End  ;  close.  Bp.  Hall. 

DES'I-NENT,  a.     Ending  ;  extreme  ;  lowermost. 
DE-SIP'I-ENT,   a.     [L.  desipiens,  desipio,  to   dote  ;  de 
and  sapio,  to  be  wise.] 

Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  playful. 
DE-SIR' A-BLE,   a.     [See  Desire.]      Worthy  of  de- 
sire ;  that  is  to  be  wished  for  with  sincerity  or  earn- 
estness.    An  easy  address    is  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment ;  real  virtue  is  still  more  desirable. 
2.  Pleasing;  agreeable. 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men.  —  Ezek.  xxiii. 
DE-SIR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  desir- 
able. Goodman. 
DE-SIR'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  desirable  manner. 
DE-SIRE',  n.      [Fr.  desir ;   It.  desio ;  Sp.  deseo ;    Port.    \ 
desejo  ;  Arm.  desir.     Q.U.  W.  dais] 

1.  An  emotion  or  excitement  of  the  mind,  directed 
to  the  attainment  or  possession  of  an  object  from 
which  pleasure,  sensual,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is 
expected  ;  a  passion  excited  by  the  love  of  an  object, 
or  uneasiness  at  the  want  of  it,  and  directed  to  its 
attainment  or  possession.  Desire  is  z  wish  to  possess 
some  gratification  or  source  of  happiness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  obtainable.  A  wish  may  exist  for  some- 
thing that  is  or  is  not  obtainable.  Desire,  when  di- 
rected solely  to  sensual  enjoyment,  differs  little  from 
appetite.  In  other  languages,  desire  is  expressed  be- 
longing or  reaching  toward,  [Gr.  opeyw,  L.  appctu,] 
and  when  it  is  ardent  or  intense,  it  approaches  to 
longing ;  but  the  word  in  English  usually  expresses 
less  than  longing. 

We  endeavored  —  to  see  your  face  with  great  desire.  —  1  Thess 


:  of  every  living  thing.  - 
;t,  which,  by  influencing 


2.  A  prayer  or  request  to  obtain. 

3.  The  object  of  desire  ;  that  which 


i.  — Ps.  cxlv. 
is  desired. 
Hag.  ii 


4.  Love;  affection. 

His  desire  is  toward  me.  —  Cant.  vii. 

5.  Appetite ;  lust. 

Fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  —  Eph.  ii. 
DE-SIRE',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  desircr;  Arm.  desira;  It.  desiare, 
or  desirare;  Sp.  desear ;  Port,  desejar  ,-  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  L.  desidero,  from  desido,  to  sink  or 
settle,  to  want.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense.] 

1.  To  wish  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of, 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  earnestness  ;  to 
covet.  It  expresses  less  strength  of  affection  than 
longing. 

Neither  sli  ill  any  man  dc^rc  lie'  Kind.  —  Rx.  xxxiv. 
Follow  after  charity,  and  desire  spiritual  gilts.  —  1  Cor.  xiv. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  to  obtain  ;  to  ask ;  to  re- 
quest ;  to  petition. 

Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  Lor  1  ?  —  2  Kings  iv. 

3.  To  require.     [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
SlR'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Wished  for  ;  coveted  ;  request- 


Donne. 
asks  ;  one  who 


ttreated 

n  i :  z  i !!  IV  LESS,  a.     Free  from  desire. 
ni-'.-SIIl'ER,  n.     One  who  desires 


DE-SIR'ING,  ppr.     Wishing  for ;  coveting;    asking; 

expressing  a  wish  ;  soliciting. 
DE-SIR'OUS,   a.     Wishing  for;    wishing  to  obtain; 

coveting  ;  solicitous  to  possess  and  enjoy. 

Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 

Jesus  knew  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him.  —  John  xvi. 


FATE,  FAR,  F^LL,  WHA.T — METE,  PREY PINE,  MAJMNE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQQK.- 
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DE-$TR'OUS-LY,  adv.  With  desire ;  with  earnest 
wishes. 

DE-SIR'OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  affection  of  be- 
ing desirous. 

DE-S1ST',  v.  i.    [L.  desisto  ;  de  and  sisto,  to  stand.] 
To  stop ;  to  cease  to  act  or  proc  eed  ;  to  forbear ;  with 
from  ;  as,  he  desisted  from  his  purpose  ;  let  us  desist. 

DE-SIST'ANCE,  n.  A  ceasing  to  act  or  proceed  ;  a 
stopping.  Boyle. 

DE  ;.MS  T'ING,  j»pr.    Ceasing  to  act  or  proceed. 

DE-SI"TION,  (de-sish'un,)  n.  [L.  desitus.]  End. 

Final;  conclusive.     [06s.]  Watts. 

DESK,  n.  [D.  disch,  a  table,  a  dish;  Sax.  dUc;  G. 
tisch:  Dan.  and  Sw.  disk;  Russ.  dosha;  L.  discus  : 
Gr.Sio-Kot.    See  Dish.] 

1.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  and 
readers;  usually  made  with  a  box  or  drawer  under- 
neath, and  sometimes  with  a  book-case  above.    Pope. 

2.  The  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively,  the 
clerical  profession.  The  man  appears  well  in  the 
desk.  He  intends  one  son  for  the  bar,  and  another 
for  the  desk. 

DESK,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  desk  ;   to  treasure.  J.Hall. 

DESK'BD,  (deskt,)  pp.    Shut  up  in  a  desk. 

DESK'ING,  ppr.     Shutting  up  in  a  desk. 

DES'MINE,  n.  A  mineral  that  crystallizes  in  little 
silken  tufts,  which  accompany  spini'llane  in  the  lava 
of  extinct  volcanoes  on  111"  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

DES'O-LATE,  a.     [I,,  desolatas.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  inhabitants ;  desert ; 
uninhabited  ;  denoting  either  stripped  of  inhabitants 
or  never  having  been  inhabited  ;  as,  a  desolate  isle  ;  a 
desolate  wilderness. 

I  will   make  the  alios  of  jmhUIi  <.'<  imitate,  without  an  inhabitant. 
— Jer.  ix. 

2.  Laid  waste  ;  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  neglected  ; 
destroyed  ;  as,  desolate  altars  ;  desolate  towers.  Ezek. 
Zcph. 

3.  Solitary  ;  without  a  companion  ;  afflicted. 
Tamar  remained  desolate  in  Al.s.Uoiii's  hoose.  —  2  Sam.  xiii. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  desolate.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

4.  Deserted  by  God  ;  deprived  of  comfort. 

My  heart  within  me  is  desolate.  —  Pb.  cxiiii. 
DES'O-LaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  desolo,  desolatus  i  de  and  solo, 
to  lay  waste,  solus,  alone  ;   Sp.  dcsolar ;  Fr.  dcsoler ; 
It.  desolare.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  make  desert.  The 
earth  was  nearly  desolated  by  the  flood. 

2.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  ruin ;  to  ravage ;  to  destroy 
improvements  or  works  of  art.  An  inundation  deso- 
lates fields.     Whole  cuuiilne  ,  have  been  desolated  by 


DES'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  inhabitants ; 
wasted  ;  ruined. 

DES'O-LATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  desolate  manner. 

DES'O-LATE-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  desolate. 

DES'O-La-TER,  n.  One  who  lays  waste  or  desolates ; 
that  winch  desolates. 

DES'O-La-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  inhabitants  ; 
wasting  ;  ravaging. 

DES-O-La'TION,  b.  The  act  of  desolating  ;  destruc- 
tion or  expulsion  of  inhabitants  ;  destruction ;  ruin ; 
waste. 


Tided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation.- 


Maltfci 

2.  A  place  deprived  of  inhabitants,  or  otherwise 
wasted,  ravaged,  and  ruined. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations  I  — Jer.  i. 

3.  A  desolate  state  ;  gloominess  ;  sadness  ;  destitu- 
tion. Sltuk.     Thomson. 

The  abomination  of  desolation  ;  Roman  armies  which 
ravaged  and  destroyed  Jerusalem.     Matt.  xxiv. 
DES'0-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Causing  desolation. 
DE-SPAIR',  b.     [Fr.  desespoir.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Hopelessness ;  a  hopeless  state  ;  a  destitution  of 
hope  or  expectation. 

We  are  pi-rpl. ■*-■-!,  out  not  in  rlespair.  —  2  Cor.  Iv. 

All  safely  in  despair  of  safety  placed.  Deidtcm. 

2.  That  which  causes  despair ;  that  of  which  there 
is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.  Shak. 

3.  Loss  of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Sprat. 
DE-SPaIR',  v.  i.     [Fr.  desesperer ;  des  and  esperer,  to 

hope;    It.  disperare;   Sp.  desespcrar;  Arm.  disesperi; 
from  L.  despero  ;  de  and  spero,  to  hope.] 

To  be  without  hope  ;  to  give  up  all  hope  or  expec- 
tation ;  followed  by  of. 

We  despaired  even  o/  life.  —  2  Uor.  i. 

Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here,  or  of  his  reward  here- 
after. Wake. 
DE-SPaIR'ER,  b.     One  without  hope.            Drtid.cn. 
DE-SPaIR'FUL,«.     Hopeless.                           Sidney. 
DE-SPaIR'ING, /)/»-.  or  a.    Giving  up  all  hope  or  expec- 
tation. 
DE-SPaIR'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  despairing  manner;  in 
a  manner  indicating  hopelessness  ;  as,  he  speaks  de- 
sjiatriinrl,,  ni"  i  he  vielc  man's  recovery. 
DE-SPaIR'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  despairing. 
DES-PATCH'.     See  Dispatch. 
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DE-SPEC'TION,  b.     [L.  despectio.] 

A  looking  down  ;  a  despising.     [Little  used.] 

DES-PE-RA'DO,  b.  [from  desperate.]  A  desperate 
fellow  ;  a  furious  man  ;  a  madman  ;  a  person  urged 
by  furious  passions;  one  fearless  or  regardless  of 
safety. 

DES'PF  KATE,  a.     [L.  desperatus,  from  despero,  to  de- 

1.  yVithout  hope. 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  Shak. 

2.  Without  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  as,  a  despe- 
rate effort.     Hence, 

3.  Abandoned  to  despair  ;  furious ;  as,  he  has  be- 
come desperate. 

4.  Hopeless;  despaired  of;  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  irretrievable  ;  irrecoverable  ;  forlorn.  We 
speak  of  a.  desperate  case  of  disease,  iterate  fortunes, 
a  desperate  situation  or  condition. 

5.  In  a  popular  sense,  great  in  the  extreme  ;  as,  a 
desperate  sot  or  fool.  Pope. 

DES'PE-RATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  desperate  manner,  as 

in   desiiair  ;    hence,   furiously  ;   with    rage ;    madly  ; 

without  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  as,  the  troops 

fought  desperately. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  greatly  ;  extremely  ;  violently. 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  hiin.  Addison. 

DES'PE-RATE-NESS,  b.  Madness  ;  fury  ;  rash  pre- 
cipitance. 

DES-PE-Ra'TION,  n.  A  despairing;  a  giving  up  of 
hope  ;  as,  desperation  of  success.  Hammond. 

2.  Hopelessness  ,  despair ;  as,  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  desperation.     Hence, 

3.  Fury  ;  rage  ;  disregard  of  safety  or  danger;  as, 
the  men  fought  with  desperation ;  they  were  urged  to 

DES'PI-CA-BLE,  <z.t  [Low  L.  despicabills,  from  des- 
picio,  to  look  down,  to  despise ;  de  and  specio,  to 
look.] 

That  may  be  or  deserves  to  be  despised  ;  contempt- 
ible ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  applicable  equally  to  per- 
sons and  things  ;  as,  a  despicable  man  ;  despicable  com- 
pany ;  a  despicable  gift. 

DES'PI-eA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  despicable;   meanness;  vileness;   worthless- 


DES'PI-CA-DLY,  adv.  Meanly;  vilely;  contempti- 
bly ;  as,  despicably  poor. 

DES-PI"CIEN-CY,  (des-pish'en-se,)  n.  [L.  despicio.] 
A  looking  down  ;  a  despising.    [Little  used.]  Mede. 

DE-SPlS'A-BLE,  a.     Despicable  ;  contemptible. 

DE-eTis'AL,  n.     Contempt.     [Obs.] 

DE-SPISE',  (de-splze',)  v.  t.t  [I  doubt  whether  this 
word  is  formed  from  the  L.  despicio.  In  Sp.  and 
Port,  pisar  is  to  tread  down,  and  to  despise.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  different  origin  from  despite,  and  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  the  Spanish  word.  We  proba- 
bly see  its  affinities  in  Sp.  pison,  a  rammer,  and  the 
L.  p'tso,  to  stamp,  whence  pist.llaai,  Eng.  pestle,  piston, 
&c.  The  primary  sense,  then,  is,  to  thrust,  drive, 
and  hence  to  cast  off  or  tread  down,  to  despise.] 

1.  To  contemn  ;  to  scorn  ;  to  disdain ;  to  have  the 
lowest  opinion  of. 

Pools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.  —  Prov.  i. 

2.  To  abhor.  Shak. 
DE-SPIS'-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Contemned  ;   disdained  ;   ab- 
horred. 

DE-SPIS'EU-NESS,  b.     The  state  of  being  despised. 

PE-SrPIS'ER,  b.     A  contemner  ;  a  scorner. 

DE-SPISTNG,  ppr.     Contemning;  scorning;  disdain- 

DE-SPTS'ING,  n.    Contempt.  [ing. 

DE-SPIS'ING-LY,  adv.     With  contempt. 

DE-SPITE',  n.  [Fr.  depit ;  Norm,  despite  ;  Arm.  desped  ; 
It.  despetto,  spite,  malice.  Q.U.  from  L.  despectus,  de- 
spicio.    See  Spite.] 

1.  Extreme  malice ;  violent  hatred  ;  malignity  ; 
malice  irritated  or  enraged  ;  active  malignity  ;  angry 
haired. 

all  thy  de 

2.  Defiance  with  contempt,  or  triumph  over  oppo- 
sition. He  will  rise  to  fame  in  despite  of  his  enemies. 
[See  Spite. J 

3.  An  act  of  malice  or  contempt ;  as,  a  despite  to  the 
Most  High.  Milton. 

DE-SPlTE',  v.  t.     To  vex  ;  to  offend  ;  to  tease.  Ralegh. 

DE-SPIT'ED,  pp.    Vexed  ;  offended. 

DE-SPITE'FJJL,  a.    Full  of  spite  ;  malicious  ;  malig- 
nant;  as,  a  despiteful  enemy.  King  Charles. 
Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters.  —  Rom.  i. 

DE-SPITE'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  despite  ;  maliciously ; 
contemptuously. 

I'i     '.    l"i'  lli    .0    <!,■  :!,\:r /'■///;/    is  ■  i„u.  -  •  M  e'l     v. 

DE-SPITE'FUL-NESS,  b.    Malice;  extreme  hatred; 

malignity. 
DES-PIT'E-OUS,  a.     Malicious.     [Obs.]         Milton. 
DES-PIT'E-OUS-LY,  ado.    Furiously.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DE-SPIT'ING,  ppr.     Offending  ;  teasing. 
DE-SPOIL',  v.  t.     [L.  despolio  ;  de  and  spolio,  to  spoil ; 

Fr.  depouillcr ;   It.  spogliare;   Sp.  despojar;  Port.  id. 

See  Spoil.] 

1.  To  strip ;  to  take  from  by  force  ;  to  rob ;  to  de- 
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prive  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to  despoil  one  of  arms ;  to 
despoil  of  honors  ;  to  despoil  of  innocence.' 
2.  To  strip  or  divest  by  any  means.      Woodward. 
DE-SPOIL'-ED,  pp.    Stripped  ;  robbed  ;  bereaved  ;  de- 

DE-SPOIL'ER,  b.     One  who  strips  by  force ;  a  plun- 
derer. 
DE-SPOIL'ING,  ppr.    Depriving;  stripping;  robbing. 
DE-SPOIL'MENT,  b.    Act  of  despoiling  ;  a  plunder- 

DE-SPO-LI-A'TION,  b.  The  act  of  despoiling;  a  strip- 
ping. 
DE-SPOND',  v.  i.     [L.  despondeo  ;  de  and  spondeo,  to 
promise  :  literally,  to  throw  to  or  forward.] 

1.  To  be  cast  down  ;  to  be  depressed  or  dejected 
in  mind  ;  to  fail  in  spirits. 

1  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.  Scott's  Letters. 


Others  depress  their  own  minds,  and  despond  i 


Note.  —  The  distinction  between  despair  and  de- 
spond is  well  marked  in  the  foregoing  passage  from 
Scott.  But  although  despair  implies  a  total  loss  of 
hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least  in  every  case, 
yet  despondency  is  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
effort,  or  cessation  of  action,  and  despair  sometimes 
impels  to  violent  action,  even  to  rage. 

DE-SPOND',  n.  Despondency;  as  in  the  phrase,  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  Bunyan. 

DE-SPOND'EN-CY,  b.  A  sinking  or  dejection  of 
spirits  at  the  loss  of  hope  ;  loss  of  courage  at  the 
failure  of  hope,  or  in  deep  affliction,  or  at  the  pros- 
pect of  iiisunnoinitable  il ilhculties. 

DE-SPOND'ENT,  a.  Losing  courage,  at  the  loss  of 
hope  ;  sinking  into  dejection  ;  depressed  and  inac- 
tive in  despair.  Bentley.     Thomson. 

DE-SPON'D'ENT-LY,  adv.     Without  hope.  Barrow. 

DE  Sl'ii.N'D'KR,  n.     One  destitute  of  hope. 

DE-SPOND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Losing  courage  to  act,  in 
consequence  of  loss  of  hope,  or  of  deep  calamity,  or 
of  difficulties  deemed  insurmountable  ;  sinking  into 
dejection  ;  depressed  in  spirit. 

DE-SPOND'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  desponding  manner  ; 
with  dejection  of  spirits  ;  despairingly. 

DE-SPON'SaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  desponso.] 
To  betroth.     Wot  in  use.] 

DES-PON-SA'TfON,  n.     A  betrothing.     [jYot  in  use.] 

DES'POT,  «.  [Gr.  ieo-nornc,  a  master  or  lord  ;  It. 
despoto  ;  Fr.  despote  ;  Sp.  despoto.] 

An  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  invested  with  abso- 
lute power,  or  ruling  without  any  control  from  men, 
constitution,  or  laws.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
tyrant.  Burke. 

DES-POT'IG,  )   a.       Absolute    in    power  ;    inde- 

DES-POT'fC-AL,  J  pendent  of  control  from  men, 
constitution,  or  laws;  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of 
power  ;  as,  a  despotic  prince. 

2.  Unlimited  or  unresiiained  by  constitution,  laws, 
or  men  ;  absolute  ;  arbitrary  ;  as,  despotic  authority 
or  power.  Jiddison.     Swift. 

3.  Tyrannical. 

DES-POT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     With  unlimited    power  ; 

arbi 
DES-1 

thority. 
DES'POT-ISM,  b.     [Sp.  despotismo  ;  Fr.  despotisme.] 

1.  Absolute  power;  authority  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled by  men,  constitution,  or  laws,  and  depend- 
ing alone  on  the  will  of  the  prince  ;  as,  the  despotism 
of  a  Turkish  sultan. 

2.  An  arbitrary  government,  as  that  of  Turkey 
and  Persia. 

DES'PU-MaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  despumo  ;  de  and  spuma, 
froth  or  scum.] 

To  foam  ;  to  froth  ;  to  form  froth  or  scum. 
DES-PU-MA'TION,  b.     The  act  of  throwing  off  ex- 
crementitious  matter  and  forming  a  froth  or  scum  on 
the  surface  of  liquor  ;  clarification  ;  scumming. 
Coze. 
DES-QUA-Ma'TION,  b.  [L.  desquamo ;  de  and  squama, 
a  scale.] 

A  scaling  or  exfoliation  of  bone  ;  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  in  small  scales.  Coxc. 

DESS,  for  Desk.     [JVot  in  use.]      Chaucer.     Spenser. 
DES-SERT',  (dez-zert',)  n.     [Fr.  dessert,  from  desser- 
vir,  to  clear  the  table  ;  de  and  servir,  to  serve.] 

A  service  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  at  the  close  of 
an  entertainment ;  the  last  course  at  the  table,  after 
the  meat  is  removed.  JDrtjden. 

DES-TEM'PER,  )  r_       .  ,  ..      „ , 

DIS-TEM'PER,    j  "•     tFr-  **■«»?«•] 

In  painting,  a  sort  of  painting  with  opaque  colors, 
ground  ami  diluted  with  water,  glue,  eggs,  &c.  Elmcs. 
DES'Tl-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  destino,  destinatus.] 

To  design  or  appoint.     [Seldom   used.]      See   Des- 
tine.] 
DES'Tl-NATE,  a.     Appointed  ;  destined  ;  determined. 

Morton. 
DES'TI-Nfl-TING, ppr.    Designing;  appointing. 
DES-TI-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  destinatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  destining  or  appointing. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  intended  01 
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3.  The  place  to  which  a  thing  is  appointed,  as,  the 
ship  left  for  her  destination ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
say,  for  the  place  of  her  destination. 
DES'TINE,  v.  t.  [L.  destino ;  probably  de  and  stino, 
or  stano.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  root  of  this 
orthography,  different  from  L.  sto,  which  we  find  in 
obstinate,  obstino,  preestnio,  and  in  liuss.  stanovlyu  is 
to  set  or  place,  stmt  is  stature,  and  we  have  stanchion, 
and  stone,  Sax.  stan,  perhaps  from  the  same  root. 
The  words  beginning  with  st,  as  stable,  steady,  stage, 
stand,  signify  to  set,  but  the  difference  of  final  artic- 
ulation seems  to  indicate  a  difference  of  roots, 
stab,  stad,  stair,  stan.] 

1.  To  set,  ordain,  or  appoint  to  a  use,  purpose,  state, 
or  place.  We  destine  a  son  to  the  ministerial  office  ; 
a  house  for  a  place  of  worship  ;  a  ship  for  the  Lon- 
don trade,  or  to  Lisbon  ;  and  we  are  all  destined  to  a 
future  state  of  happiness  or  misery. 

2.  To  fix  unalterably,  as  by  a  divine  decree  ;  as, 
the  destined  hour  of  death. 

3.  To  doom  ;  to  devote  ;  to  appoint  unalterably. 

Prior. 
DES'TIN-SD,  pp.  or  a.     Ordained  ;  appointed  by  pre- 
vious determination  ;  devoted  ;  fixed  unalterably. 
DES'T[N-[NG,  ppr.     Ordaining;  appointing. 
DES'TIN-IST,  re.     A  believer  in  destiny. 
DES'TI-NY,  n.     [Fr.  deslin  ;  It.  destino  :  Sp.  id.] 

1.  State  or  condition  appointed  or  predetermined  ; 
ultimate  fate  ;  as,  men  are  solicitous  to  know  their 
future  destiny,  which  is,  however,  happily  concealed 
from  them. 

2.  Invincible  necessity  ;  fate  ;  a  necessity  or  fixed 
order  of  things  established  by  a  divine  decree,  or 
by  an  indissoluble  connection  of  causes  and  effects. 

But  who  can  t'ini  ill"  arc  Lin  oti  destiny?  Spenser. 

Destinies;   the   fates,  or   supposed    powers    which 
preside  over  human  life,  spin  it  out,  and  determine  it ; 
called  by  the  Latins  Pare.ce. 
DES'TI-TUTE,   a.      [L.    destitutus,   destituo ;   de  and 
statuo,  to  set.     Literally,  set  from  or  away.] 

1.  Not  having  or  possessing;  wanting;  as,  desti- 
tute of  virtue,  or  of  piety  ;  destitute  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. It  differs  from  deprived,  as  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  previous  possession. 

2.  Needy  ;  abject ;  comfortless  ;  friendless. 

He  will  re^.ml  lie'  [>r  iy-r  el  the  destitute.  —  Ps.  cii. 

DES'TI-TUTE,  n.  One  who  is  without  friends  or 
comfort. 

DES'TI-TUTE,  v.  t.     To  forsake.     [Not  used.] 

Fothcrby. 
2.  To  deprive.     [JVot  used.]  Baron. 

DES-TI-Tu'TION,  n.  Want ;  absence  of  a  thing  ; 
a  state  in  which  something  is  wanted,  or  not  pos- 
sessed ;  poverty.  Hooker.     Taylor. 

DE-STROY',  v.  t.t  [L.  dcitruo  ;  de  and  struo,  to  pile, 
to  build  ;  Fr.  detruire ;  It.  distruggere  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
destruir.     See  Structure.] 

1.  To  demolish  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  separate  the 
parts  of  an  edifice,  the  union  of  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  the  thing  ;  as,  to  destroy  a  house  or  tem- 
ple ;  to  destroy  a  fortification. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  annihilate  a  thing  by  demolishing 
or  by  burning  ;  as,  to  destroy  a  city. 

3.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  naught ;  to  annihilate  ;  as, 
to  destroy  a  theory  or  scheme  ;  to  destroy  a  govern- 
ment ;  to  destroy  influence. 

4.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  make  desolate. 

Go  up  ajraiusl  this  lin.l,    i  o<l  destroy  it.  — -  la.  xxxvi. 

5.  To  kill ;  to  slay  ,  to  extirpate  ;  applied  to  men  or 
other  animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.  —  Num.  xxxii. 

All  the  wicked  will  he  destroy.  —  Ps.  cxIt. 
C.  To  take  away  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  to  put  an  end 
;        to ;  as,  pain  destroys  happiness. 
5  That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  —  Rom.  vi. 

7.  To  kill ;  to  eat ;  to  devour  ;  to  consume.  Birds 
destroy  insects.     Hawks  destroy  ehickens. 

8.  In  general,  to  put  an  end  to;  to  annihilate  a 
thing,  or  the  form  in  which  it  exists.  An  army  is 
destroyed  by  slaughter,  capture,  or  dispersion  ;  a 
forest,  by  the  ax,  or  by  fire ,  towns,  by  fire,  or  inun- 
dation, &c. 

9.  In  chemistry,  to  resolve  a  body  into  its  parts  or 
elements. 

DE-STRO  Y' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  destroyed. 

Plants  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather.  Derham. 

[Little  used.] 
DE-STROY'.ED,    pp.      Demolished  ;    pulled    down  ; 

ruined  ;   annihilated  ;   devoured  ;   swept  away,  &c 
DE-STROY'ER,  n.     One  who  destroys,  or  lays  waste  ; 

one  who  kills  a  man,  or  an  animal,  or  who  ruins  a 

country,  cities,  &c. 
DE-STROY'ING,    ppr.   or   a.      Demolishing  ;    laying 

waste  ;  killing  ;  annihilating  ;  putting  an  end  to. 
DE-STROY'ING,  n.     Destruction.  Milton. 

DE-STRUCT',  for  Destroy,  is  not  used. 
DE-STRUCT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

capable  of  destruction. 
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DE-STRU€T'1-BLE,  a.     [L.  destruo,  destructum.] 

Liable  to  destruction  ;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 
DE-STRUCT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  de- 
structible. 
DE-STRU€'TION,  n.     [L.  destructio.     See  Destroy.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying ;  demolition ;  a  pulling 
down  ;  subversion  ;  ruin,  by  whatever  means ;  as, 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  or  of  towns.  Destruc- 
tion consists  in  the  annihilation  of  the  form  of  any 
thing,  that  form  of  parts  which  constitutes  it  what  it 
is  ;  as,  the  destruction  of  grass  or  herbage  by  eating ; 
of  a  forest,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  ;  or  it  denotes 
a  total  annihilation  ;  as,  the  destruction  of  a  particu- 
lar government ;  the  destruction  of  happiness. 

2.  Death  ;  murder ;  slaughter ;  massacre. 

There  was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all   the  city.  —  1 


-  Rom.  iii. 


)  destruction.  —  Matt.  vii. 


3.  Ruin. 

Destruction  and  n 

4.  Eternal  death. 

Broad  is  the  way  th 

5.  Cause  of  destruction  ;  a  consuming  plague  ;  a 
destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  —  Pa.  xci. 

DE-STRUCTION-IST,  n.    One  in  favor  of  destroy- 
ing. 

DE-STRUCT'IVE,  «.  Causing  destruction  ;  having 
the  quality  of  destroying  ;  ruinous  ;  mischievous  ; 
pernicious;  with  of  or  to;  as,  a  destructive  fire  or 
famine.  Intemperance  is  destructive  of  health  ;  evil 
examples  are  destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth. 
Destructive  distillation.     See  Distillation. 

DE-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.    With  destruction  ;  ruin- 
ously ;  mischievously ;   with  power  to  destroy  ;   as, 


inn  or  tinning. 

DE-STRUCT'OR,  n.  [L.]  A  destroyer;  a  consumer. 
[Obs.] 

DES-I|-Da'TION,  n.  [L.  desudo ;  de  and  sudo,  to 
sweat.] 

A  sweating;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 
Coze.     Encyc. 

DES'UE-TUDE,  (des'we-tude,)  n.  [L.  desuetudo,  from 
desucsco  ;  de  and  suesco,  to  accustom  one's  self.] 

The  cessation  of  use  ;  disuse  ;  discontinuance  of 
practice,  custom,  or  fashion.  Habit  is  contracted  by 
practice,  and  lost  by  desuetude ;  words  in  every  lan- 
guage are  lost  by  desuetude. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RaTE,  v.  t.  [de  and  sulphurate,  or  sul- 
phur.] 

To  deprive  of  sulphur.  Chemistry. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RA-TED,  pp.    Deprived  of  sulphur. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RA-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  sulphur. 

DE-SUL-PHU-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
depriving  of  sulphur. 

DES'UL-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  [See  Desultory.]  In  a 
desullorv  maniier;  without  method  ;  loosely. 

DES'UL-TO-RI-NESS,?i.  A  desultory  manner;  un- 
connectedness  ;  a  passing  from  one  thing  to  another 
without  order  or  method. 

DES-UL-TO'RI-OUS,  a.     Desultory.  Barrow. 

DES'UL-TO-RY,  a,  [L.  desultorius,  from  desilio;  de 
and  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping;  passing  from  one  thing  or  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  natural  connection  ;  un- 
connected ;  unmethodical  ;  as,  a  desultory  conver- 
sation. 

2.  Coming  suddenly;  started  at  the  moment;  not 
proceeding  from  natural  order  or  connection  with 
what  precedes  ;  as,  a  desultory  thought 

DE-SOME',  ».  t.     [L.  desumo.] 

To  take  from  ;  to  borrow.     [JVot  in  use.]      Halt. 
DE-TACH',  v.  t,     [Fr.  detacher;   Arm.  distaga ;   Sp. 

and  Port,  destacar;  It.  staceare ;  de  and  the  root  of 

Eng.  tack.     See  Attach.] 

1.  To  separate  or  disunite ;  to  disengage  ;  to  part 
from ;  as,  to  detach  the  coats  of  a  bulbous  root  from 
each  other ;  to  detach  a  man  from  the  interest  of  the 
minister,  or  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  men  from  their  companies  or  regi- 
ments ;  to  draw  from  companies  or  regiments,  as  a 
party  of  men,  and  send  them  on  a  particular  service. 

3.  To  select  ships  from  a  fleet,  and  send  them  on 
a  separate  service. 

DE-TACH'JED,   (de-tacht',)   pp.     Separated ;    parted 
from ;    disunited ;    drawn   and  sent  on   a  separate 
service. 
2.  a.  Separate  ;  as,  detached  parcels  or  portions. 

DE-TAOH'ING,p;jr.  Separating;  partingfrom  ;  draw- 
ing and  sending  on  a  separate  employment. 

DE-TACH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  detaching  or  sep- 
arating. 

2.  A  body  of  troops,  selected  or  taken  from  the 
main  army,  and  employed  on  some  special  service  or 
expedition. 

3.  A  number  of  ships,  taken  from  a  fleet,  and  sent 
on  a  separate  service. 

DE-TAIL',  v.  U     [Fr.  detailler,  to  cut  in  pieces  ;  de  and 
taillcr,  to  cut,  Sp.  tallar,  It.  tagliare.) 
1.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate,  in  particulars ;  to 


in  due  orde 

2.  To  select,  as  an  officer  or  soldier  from  a  divis- 
ion, brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion. 

Law  of  Massachusetts. 
DE-TaTL',  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  cutting  off  into  parts 
or  portions,  and  hence  the  parts  or  portions  them- 
selves ;  as,  the  details  of  a  scheme  ;  the  details  of  a 
work  in  the  fine  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the 
whole  mass. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  selecting  of  certain  individ- 
uals or  bodies  of  men  for  a  particular  service. 

3.  A  minute  and  particular  narration,  dwelling  on 
the  distinct  parts  of  a  subject. 

DE-TaIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Related  in  particulars  ,  minute- 
ly recited  ;  selected. 

DE-TaIL'ER,  tt.    One  who  details. 

DE-TaIL'ING,  ppr.  Relating  minutely;  telling  the 
2.  Selecting  soldiers  for  some  service,   [particulars. 

DE-TAIN',  v.  U  [L.  dctineo  .-  de  and  tenea,  to  hold  ; 
Fr.  detcnir;  Sp.  detener.     See  Tenant.] 

1.  To  keep  back  or  from ;  to  withhold  ;  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  another.  Detain  not  the  wage3  of 
the  hireling.  Taylor. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding,  either  going 
or  coming  j  to  stay  or  stop.  We  were  detained  by  the 
rain. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  till  we  have  made  ready  a  kid.  —  Judges  xiii. 

3.  To  hold  in  custody  Blackstone, 
DE-TAIN'DER,  n.     A  writ.     [See  Detinue.] 
DE-TaIN'SD,  pp.    Withheld  ;  kept  back  ;  prevented 

from_  going  or  coming;  held;  restrained. 

DE-TaIN'ER,  re.  One  who  withholds  what  belongs 
to  another ;  one  who  detains,  stops,  or  prevents  from 
going. 

2.  In  law,  a  holding  or  keeping  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  another;  detention  of  what  is  another's, 
though  the t 
E-TAIN'IN 

another ;   holding  back  ;   restraining  from  going  or 
coming ;  holding  in  custody. 

DE-TAIN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  detaining  ;  deten- 
tion. Blackstone. 

DE-TECT',  v.  t.  [L.  detego,  detcctus;  de  and  tego,  to 
cover,  W.  toi,  Eng.  to  eleck,  which  see.] 

Literally,  to  uncover;  hence,  to  discover;  to  find 
out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  the  ramifications 
and  inosculations  of  the  fine  vessels.  But  this  word 
is  especially  applied  to  the  discovery  of  secret  crimes 
and  artifices  ;  we  iletect  a  thief,  or  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing ;  we  detect  the  artifices  of  the  man,  or  the  man 
himself;  we  detect  what  is  concealed,  especially  what 
is  concealed  by  design. 

DE-TE€T' ED, pp.  or  a.  Discovered;  found  out;  laid 
open  ;  brought  to  light. 

DE-TECT'ER,  n.  A  discoverer;  one  who  finds  out 
what  another  attempts  to  conceal. 

DE-TECT'ING,pPr.     Discovering;  finding  out. 

DE-TEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  detecting  ;  discovery 
of  a  person  or  thing  attempted  to  be  concealed  ;  as, 
the  detection  of  a  thief  or  burglarian  ;  the  detection 
of  fraud  or  forgery  ;  the  detection  of  artifice,  device, 
or  a  plot. 

2.  Discovery  of  any  thing  before  hidden  or  un- 
known. 

The  sea  and  rivers  are   instrumental   to  the  detection  of  amber 
and   other   fossils,    by  washing  away  the  earth   that  con- 
cealed them.  Woodward. 
DE-TEN'E-BRATE,  v.  t.    JL.  de  and  tenebra.] 

To  remove  darkness      [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

DE-TENT',  re.     [L.  detentus ;  Fr.  detente.] 

A  stop  in  a  clock,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  locks  and  unlocks  the  clock  in  striking.  Encyc. 
DE-TEN'TION,  n.  [See  Detain.]  The  act  of  de- 
taining; a  withholding  from  another  his  right;  a 
keeping  what  belongs  to  another,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
stored. •  Blackstone. 

2.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  as,  detention  in  custody. 

3.  Delay  from  necessity  ;  a  detaining ;  as,  the  de- 
tention of  the  mail  bv  bad  roads. 

DE-TER',  v.  t,    [L.  dcterrco  ;  de  and  terreo,  to  frighten.] 

1.  To  discourage  and  stop  by  fear;  to  stop  or  pre- 
vent from  acting  or  proceeding,  by  danger,  difficulty, 
or  other  consideration,  which  disheartens  or  counter- 
vails the  motive  for  an  act.  We  are  often  deterred 
from  our  duty  by  trivial  ditficulties  ;  the  state  of  the 
road  or  a  cloudy  sky  may  deter  a  man  from  undertak- 
ing a  journey. 

A  million  of  frustrated  hopes  will  not  deter  us  from  new  experi- 
ments. J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  To  prevent  by  prohibition  or  danger.  Mitford. 
DE-TERGE',  (de-terj',)  v.  t.   [L.  dclergo  ;  de  and  tcrgo, 

to  wipe  or  scour.] 

To  cleanse  ;  to  purge  away  foul  or  offending  mat- 
ter from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer.  Wiseman. 


DE-TERG'ENT,  n.     A  medicine  that   has  the  power 
of  cleansing  the  vessels  oi  skin  from  offending  matter. 

DE-TERG'ING,;jpr.    Cleansing;  carrying  off  obstruc- 
tions or  foul  matter. 
2.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQQK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustr<tti<nis. 
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DE-TK'RI-O-RATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  dcteriorer ;  It.  deterio- 
rare  ;  Sp.  deteriorar,  ('rum  drtrrior,  worse,  L.  dcterior.] 
To  grow  worse  ;  to  be  impaired  in  quality ;  to  de- 
generate ;  opposed  to  meliorate. 

DE-Te'RI-O-RATE,  v.  t.  To  make  worse  ;  to  reduce 
in  quality  ;  as,  to  deteriorate  a  race  of  men,  or  their 
condition.  Hayley.     Paley. 

DE-Te'RI-O-RA-TED,  pp.  Made  worse;  impaired 
in  quality. 

DE-TE'RI-O-RA-TING,  ppr.  Becoming  worse  or  in- 
ferior in  quality 

DETE-RI-O-Ra'TION,  n.  A  growing  or  making 
worse  ;  the  state  of  growing  worse. 

DE-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.  Worse  state  or  quality ;  as, 
detrrwritii  of  diet.  Ray. 

DE-TER'MENT,  n.  [See  Deter.]  The  act  of  deter- 
ring ;  the  cause  of  deterring-,  that  which  deters. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Determine.]    [Boyle. 

1.  That  may  be  decided  with  certainty.      Boyle. 

2.  That  may  end  or  be  determined. 
DE-TER.M'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  dctcrminalus.] 

1.  Limited  ;  fixed  ;  definite  ;  as,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  matter. 

2.  Established;  settled;  positive;  as,  a  determinate 
rule  or  order. 

The  determinate  counsel  of  God.  —  Acts  ii. 

3.  Decisive ;  conclusive ;  as,  a  determinate  resolu- 
tion or  judgment. 

4.  Resolved  on.  Shak. 

5.  Fixed  ;  resolute.  Sidney. 
DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  v.  L  To  limit.     [Mot  used.]     [See 

Determine.] 
DE-TERM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.    With  certainty. 

The  principles  of  religion  are  delerminately  line  or  i'.'--. 

Tillotson. 
2.  Resolutely  ;  with  fixed  resolve.  Sidney. 

DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  de- 
terminate, certain,  or  precise. 
DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  «.  t  The  act  of  determining  or 
deciding. 

2.  Decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind  ;  firm  reso- 
lution ;  settled  purpose  ;  as,  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  determination. 

3.  Judicial  decision,  the  ending  of  a  controversy. 

4.  Stionj;  direction  to  a  given  point ;  as,  a  determ- 
ination of  blood  to  the  head. 

5.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 
Remissness  can  by  no  cie.ius  omsisl  with  a  constant  determina- 
tion of  the  will  to  the  greatest  app.m-nt  good.  Locke. 

6.  An  ending;  a  putting  an  end  to;  as,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  will.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  physical  science,  the  referring  of  minerals, 
plants,  &c.,to  the  species  to  which  they  belong;  as, 
I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  determination  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  shells.  Lyell. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  uncontrollably  di- 
rects to  a  certain  end. 

Ti,    ■!:.u  rin>n<.iiifc  power  of  a  jual  cause.  BramltaJl. 

2.  Limiting ;  that  limits  or  bounds ;  as,  a  word 
may  be  determinative,  and  limit  the  subject.    Watts. 

3.  That  is  employed  in  determining;  as,  determin- 
ative tables  in  the  natural  sciences,  i.  e.,  tables  ar- 
ranged for  determining  the  specific  character  of  min- 
erals, plants,  &c,  and  assigning  them  their  names. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  determines. 

DE-TERM'INE,  v.  t.  [L.  determine;  de  and  termino, 
to  bound  ;  terminus,  a  boundary  or  limit;  W.  tervyn, 
an  extremity  or  limit;  trro,  outward,  extreme;  ter- 
vynn,  to  fix  a  bound,  to  limit,  to  determine  ;  term,  a 
term,  extreme  point ;  tcrmiam,  to  limit ;  Ir.  teora,  a 
border  or  limit;  Gr.  rro/j.i,  reppoiv.     See  Term.] 

1.  To  end  ;  particularly,  to  end  by  the  decision  or 
conclusion  of  a  cause,  or  of  a  doubtful  or  contro- 
verted point ;  applicable  to  the  decisions  of  the  mind, 
or  to  judicial  decisions.  We  say,  I  had  determined 
this  question  in  my  own  mind  ;  the  court  has  deter- 
mined the  cause.         • 

2.  To  end  and  fix ;  to  settle  ultimately ;  as,  this 
event  determined  his  fate. 

3.  To  fix  on  ;  to  settle  or  establish  ;  as,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  season  for  planting  seeds. 

God— hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed.  —  Acts  xvii. 

4.  To  end  ;  to  limit ;  to  bound  ;  to  confine.  Yon- 
der hill  determines  our  vie  w.  Knowledge  is  determined 
by  the  sight.  Bacon. 

5.  To  give  a  direction  to  ;  to  influence  the  choice  ; 
that  is,  to  limit  to  a  particular  purpose  or  direction  ; 
as,  this  circumstance  determined  him  to  the  study  of 
law.  Also,  to  give  a  direction  to  material  bodies  in 
their  course  ;  as,  impulse  may  determine  a  moving 
body  to  this  or  that  point. 

6.  To  resolve  ;  that  is,  to  end  or  settle  a  point  in 
the  mind,  as  in  definition  first. 

I  determined  this  with  myself.  — 2  Cor.  fi. 

Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesua.  —Acts  xx.. 

7.  To  destroy.     [JVot  used.]  Shale. 

8.  To  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  determine  a  will. 

Blackstone. 
9   To  settle  or  ascertain,  as  something  uncertain. 
The  character  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  the  character  of  its 
God.  J.  Edwards. 


DET 


learned  shall  determine  c 


2.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate.  The  danger 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  Revo- 
lutions often  determine  in  setting  up  tyranny  at  home, 
or  in  conquest  from  abroad. 

Some  estates  may  determine  on  future  contingencies. 


DE-TERMTN-KD.pp.  Ended  ;  concluded  ;  decided  ; 
limited  ;  fixed  ;  settled  ;  resolved  ;  directed. 

2.  a.  Having  a  firm  or  fixed  purpose,  as  a  deter- 
mined man  ;  or  manifesting  a  firm  resolution,  as  a  de- 
terminer! countenance. 

DE-TERM'IN-ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  determined  manner. 

DE-TERM'IN-ER,  n.  One  who  decides  or  determ- 
ines. 

DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Ending;  deciding;  fixing; 
settling;  resolving;  limiting;  directing. 

DE-TER-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  de  and  terra,  earth.] 

The  uncovering  of  any  tlnuL'  winch  is  buried  or 
covered  with  earth  ;  a  taking  from  out  of  the  earth. 
Woodward. 

DE-TER'RED,  pp.  [See  Deter.]  Discouraged  or 
prevented  from  proceeding  or  acting,  by  fear,  diffi- 
culty, or  danger. 

DE-TER'RING,  ppr.    Discouraging  or  influencing  not 
to  proceed  or  act,  by  fear,  difficulty,  danger,  or  pros- 
pect of  evil. 
2.  a.  Discouraging  ;  frightening.  Jlsh. 

DE-TER'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [  L.  detersus,  detergo.     See 
Deterge.] 
The  act  of  cleansing,  as  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

DE-TER'SIVE,  a.  [It.  detersive;  Fr.  detcrsif.  See 
Deterge.] 

Cleansing  ;  having  power  to  cleanse  from  offend- 
ing matter. 

DE-TER'SIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  has  the  power 
of  cleansing  ulcers,  or  carrying  off  foul  matter. 

DE-TEST',  v.  1. 1  [L.  detestor  ;  de  and  tcstor,  to  affirm 
or  bear  witness  ;  It.  detcstare  ;  Sp.  detestar ;  Fr. 
detester.  The  primary  sense  of  tester  is  to  set,  throw, 
or  thrust.    To  detest  is  to  thrust  away.] 

To  abhor  ;  to  abominate ;  to  hate  extremely  ;  as, 
to  detest  crimes  or  meanness. 

DE-TEST'A-BLE,  a.  Extremely  hateful ;  abomina- 
ble; very  odious  ;   deserving  abhorrence. 


Thou  h.isl  defiled  i 


i  all  thj  detestable  things.  ■ 


DE-TEST' A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Extreme  hatefulness. 
DE-TEST' A-BLY,  adv.     Very  hatefully  ;  abominably. 
DET-ES-TA'TION,  n.    Extreme  hatred  ;  abhorrence  ; 
with  of.     The  good  man  entertains  uniformly  a  det- 

DE-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Hated  extremely  ;  abhorred. 
IHvTr.sT'ER,  n.     One  who  abhors. 
DE-TEST'ING,  ppr.     Hating   extremely  ;   abhorring  ; 

abominating. 
DE-THRONE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  detrOner  ;   Sp.  destronar;  It. 

stronare ;  de  and  throne,  L.  tlironus.] 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  throne  ;  to  depose  ; 
to  divest  of  royal  authority  and  dign{ty. 

2.  To   divest  of   rule   or  power,  or  of   supreme 
power. 

The  Protectur  was  dethroned.  Hume. 

DE-THRCN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Removed  from  a  throne  ; 

deposed. 
DE-THRoNE'MENT,  n.     Removal   from  a  throne ; 


DE-THRoN'ING,  ppr.  Driving  from  a  throne;  de- 
pnving  of  regal  power. 

DE-THRoN'IZE,  v.  t.     To  unthrone.  Cotgrave. 

DET'[-NCE,7t.  [Fr.  detenu,  detained  :  detenir,  to  detain.] 
Literally,  a  person  or  tiling  detained. 
In  law,  a  writ  of  detinue  is  one  that  lies  against 
him  who  wrongfully  detains  goods  or  chattels  deliv- 
ered to  him,  or  in  his  possession.  This  writ  lies  for 
a  thing  certain  and  valuable,  as  for  a  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  plate,  cloth,  &c,  to  recover  the  thing  itself,  or 
damages  for  the  detainer.  Blackstone. 

DET'O-NATE,  ».  t.  [L.  detono  ;  de  and  tono,  to  thun- 
der.] 

In  chemistry,  to  cause  to  explode;  to  burn  or  in- 
flame with  a  sudden  report. 

DET'O-NATE,  v.  i.  To  explode  ;  to  burn  with  a  sud- 
den report.     Niter  detonates  with  sulphur. 

DET*0-NA-TED,  pp.  Exploded ;  burnt  with  explo- 
sion. 

DET'O-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exploding  ;  inflaming 
with  a  sudden  report. 

DET-O-NA'TION,  n.  An  explosion  or  sudden  report 
made  by  the  inflammation  of  certain  combustible 
bodies,  as  fulminating  gold.  Detonation  is  not  de- 
crepitation. 

DET-O-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exploding,  as 
certain  combustible  bodies. 

DET'O-NIZE,  v.  t.  [See  Detonate.]  To  cause  to 
explode  ;  to  burn  with  an  explosion ;  to  calcine  with 
detonation. 


DET'O-NIZE,  v.  t 
den  report. 

This  precipitate  — 


To  explode  ;  to  burn  with  a  sud- 

Fourcroy. 


DET'O-NIZ-ED,    pp. 

DET'6-NIZ-ING,   ppr.      Exploding    with    a   sudden 

report. 
DE-TORT',  v.  t.     [L.   detortus,   of  detorqueo ;   de  and 

torqueo,  to  twist.] 
To  twist ;  to  wrest ;  to  pervert ;  to  turn  from  the 

original  or  plain  meaning.  Dryden. 

DE-TQRT'ED,  pp.     Twisted;  wrested  ;  perverted. 
DE-TORT'ING.ppr.     Wresting;  perverting. 
DE-TOR'TION,    n.      A    turning  or  wresting ;    per- 

DE-TOUR',  (da-toor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  cir- 
cuitous way. 

DE-TRAGT',  v.  «.t  [L.  detractum  ;  detrecto  ;  detraho ; 
de  and  traho,  to  draw  ;  Sp.  dctractar ;  It.  detrarre; 
Fr.  detracter.     See  Draw  and  Drag.] 

1.  Literally,  to  draw  from.  Hence,  to  take  away 
from  reputation  or  merit,  through  envy,  malice,  or 
other  motive  ;  hence,  to  detract  from,  is  to  lessen  or 
depreciate  reputation  or  worth  ;  to  derogate  from. 

Never  circulate  repori.s  Hi  tl  <!<:teael  from  tli"  reputation  or  honor 
of  your  neighbor,  without  obvious  necessity  to    justify    the 

2.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Wotton.     Boyle. 

DE-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Taking  away  ;  dero- 
gating. 

DE-TRA€T'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  detracting  manner. 

DE-TRAe'TION,  n.     [L.  detractio.] 

The  act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputation 
or  worth  of  another,  with  the  view  to  lessen  him  in 
estimation  ;  censure  ;  a  lessening  of  worth  ;  the  act 
of  depreciating  another,  from  envy  or  malice.  De- 
traction may  consist  in  representing  merit  as  less  than 
it  really  is;  or  in  the  imputation  of  faults,  vices,  or 
crimes,  which  impair  reputation  ;  and  if  such  impu- 
tation is  false,  it  is  slander,  or  defamation. 

DE-TRAC'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Containing  detraction  ; 
lessening  reputation.     [jVot  in  use.] 

DE-TRACT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency 
tt)  lessen  the  worth  or  estimation. 

DE-TRACT'OR,  n.  One  who  takes  away  or  impairs 
the  reputation  of  another  injuriously  ;  one  who  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  worth  or  honor  of  another. 

DE-TRACT'ORY,  a.  Derogatory  ;  defamatory  by 
denial  of  desert ;  with  from.  Johnson.     Boyle. 

DE-TRA€T'RESS,  n.     A  female  detractor  ;  a  censo- 

DE-TRECT',  v.  t.     [L.  detrecto.]  [rious  woman. 

To  refuse.     [Not  in  use.]  Fothcrby. 

DET'RI-MENT,n.  [L.  dctrimentum.  Q.U.  deter,  worse, 
or  detero,  detritum,  worn  off.] 

Loss;  damage;  injury;  mischief;  harm;  diminu- 
tion. We  speak  of  detriment  to  interest,  property, 
religion,  morals,  reputation,  and  to  land  or  buildings. 

It  is  a  word  vf  rern  generni  application. 

DET-RI-MENT'AL,  a.  Injurious;  hurtful;  causing 
loss  or  damage. 

A  spirit  of  speculation  may  be  detrimental  to  regular  < 


DET'RI-MENT-ED,  a.    Injured  ;  made  worse. 
DE-TRi'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  de- 


DE-TRl'TUS,  n.     [L.  detritus,  worn  ;  detero,  to  wear.] 
In   geology,  a  mass  of  substances  worn  off  from 
solid  bodies  by  attrition,  and  reduced  to  small  por- 
tions ;  as,  diluvial  delrittis.     When  the  portions  are 
large,  the  word  debris  is  used.  Buckland. 

DE-TRuDE',   v.   U      [L.   dctrudo  ;    de   and   trudo,   to 
thrust.] 
To  thrust  down  ;  to  push  down  with  force. 

Locke.     Thomson 
DE-TRuD'ED,  pp.    Thrust  or  forced  down. 
DE-TRuD'INC,  ppr.     Thrusting  or  forcing  down. 
DE-TRUNCATE,  v.  t.     [L.  detrunco  ;  de  and  truneo, 
to  cut  shorter  ;    truncus,   cut   short  ;    Fr.   trancher ; 
Arm.  troucha,  or  traincha.     See  Trench.] 
To  cut  off;  to  lop  ;  to  shorten  by  cutting. 
DE-TRUNCATED,  ?P.     Cutoff;  shortened. 
DE-TRUNCA-TING,rair.     Cutting  or  lopping  off. 
DET-RUN-€A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  cutting  off. 
DE-TRO'SION,    (de-tru'zhun,)    n.     [See  Detrude.] 

The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down. 
DE-TUR'PATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deturpo.] 

To  defile.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

DEUCE,  (diise,)  n.     [Fr.  deux,  two.] 

Two ;  a  card  with  two  spots  ;    a  die   with   two 
spots  ;  a  term  used  in  gaming. 
DEOCE,  \  n.     [Dusius,  the   name   of  a  kind  of  evil 
DEUSE,  j       spirits.     See  Duse.] 

An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.     [  Vulgar.] 
DEO-TER-OG'A-MIST,  n.     [Infra.]     One  who  mar- 
ries the  second  time.  Goldsmith. 
DEu-TER-OG  A-MY,  n.     [Gr.  cevrcpoe,  second,  and 
yauoc,  marriage.] 

A  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  hus- 
band or  wife.  Ooldsmith. 
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DEO-TER-ON'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  hvrepnc,  second,  and 

voiips,  law.] 
The  second  law,  or  second  giving  of  the  law  by 

Moses ;  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
DEu-TER-O-Pa'THI-A,  )   n.     [Gr.  hevrepoc,  second, 
DEO-TER-OP'A-THY,     j      and  ,ra9:S.] 

A  sympathetic  affection  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as 

headache  from  an  overloaded  stomach. 
DEu-TER-OS'CO-PY,  n.     [Gr.  devrcpos,  second,  and 

«oim,  to  see.] 
The  second  intention  ;  the  meaning  beyond  the 

literal  sense. 
DEOT-HY-DROG'tT-RET,       )    71.       In    chemistry,    a 
DEO-TO-HY-DROG'U-RET,  j       compound    of  two 

equivalents  of  hydrogen   with  one  of  some  other 

element. 
DEu-TOX'YD,  71.     [Gr.  hevrepos,  second,  and  oxijd; 

strictly,  Deijteroxvd.] 
A  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  with 

DE-VAP-O-RA'TION,  n.     [de  and  L.  vaporatio.] 

The  change  of  vapor  into  water,  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain.  Darwin. 
DE-VAST',  v.  t.     [L.  devasto.] 

To  lav  waste  ;  to  plunder.  [JVot  in  use.]  Sandys. 
DEVAS-tATE,  v.  t.     [D.  devasto;  de  and   vasto,  to 
waste;  Fr.  devaster ;  Sp.  devastar;  It.  devastare.    See 
Waste.] 

To  lay  waste  ;  to  waste ;  to  ravage  ;  to  desolate  ; 
to  destroy  improvements. 
DEV'AS-Ta-TED,  pp.     Laid  waste;  ravaged. 
DEV'AS-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Laving  waste  ;  desolating. 
DEV-AS-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  devastatio.] 

1.  Waste  :  ravage  ;  desolation  ;  destruction  of 
works  of  art  and  natural  productions  which  are 
necessary  or  useful  to  man  ;  havock ;  as  by  armies, 
fire,  flood,  &c.  < 

2.  In  lam,  waste  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by 
an  executor  or  administrator.  Blackstonc. 

DE-VEL'OP,  v.  t.  [Fr.  developper ;  It.  sviluppare,  to 
unfold,  to  display ;  viluppo,  a  packet  or  bundle,  in- 
tricacy.] 

1.  To  uncover;  to  unfold  ,  to  lay  open  ;  to  dis- 
close or  make  known  something  concealed  or  with- 
held from  notice.  The  general  began  to  develop  the 
plan  of  hiB  operations. 

These  serve  to  develop  its  tenets.  Milner. 

2.  To  unravel ;  to  unfold  what  is  intricate  ;  as,  to 
develop  a  plot. 

DE-VEI/OP-.ED,  (de-vel'opt,)  pp.  Unfolded  ;  laid 
open  :  unraveled. 

DE-VEL'OP-ER,  n.     One  who  develops  or  unfolds. 

DE-VEL'OP-ING,  ppr.  Unfolding  ;  disclosing  ;  un- 
raveling. 

l)E-VEL'OP-MENTT,  n.     An  unfolding  ;  the  discover- 
ing of  sum -thing  secret  or  withheld  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  others ;  disclosure  ;  full  exhibition. 
2.  The  unraveling  of  a  plot. 

DEV-E-NUS'TaTE,    7).    t.        [L.    de    and    venustas, 
beauty.] 
To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace. 

DE-VERG'EN-CY.     See  Divergence. 

DE-VEST',  7).  t.  [Fr.  devetir ;  de  and  ve~tir,  to  clothe, 
L.  vestio,  id.,  vestis,  a  vest,  a  garment.  Generally 
written  Divest.] 

1.  To  strip  ;  to  deprive  of  clothing  or  arms ;  to 
take  off.  Denkam. 

2.  To  deprive  ;  to  take  away  ;  as,  to  devest  a  man 
or  nation  of  rights.     [See  Divest.] 

3.  To  free  from  ;  to  disengage. 

4.  In  law,  to  alienate,  as  title  or  right. 
DE-VEST',  v.  i.    In  law,  to  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a 

title  or  an  estate. 

[This  word  is  generally  written  Divest,  except  in 
the  latter  and  legal  sense.] 
DE-VEST'ED,  pp.     Stripped    of   clothes;    deprived; 

freed  from  ;  alienated  or  lost,  as  title. 
DE-VEST'ING,    ppr.     Stripping  of  clothes;    depriv- 
ing; freeing  from  ;  alienating. 
DE-VEX',  a.     [L.  devexus.] 

Bending  down.     [JVot  in  use.] 
DE-VEX' I-TY,  re.     [L.  devezitas,  from  de  and  veho,  to 
carry.] 

A  bending  downward  ;  a  sloping  ;  incurvation 
downward.  Davies. 

De'VI-aTE,  v.  i.     [It.  deviare;  Sp.  desviarse ;  L.  do- 


or right  way,  course,  or  line,  either  in  a  literal  or  fig- 
urative sense  ;  as,  to  deviate  from  the  common  track 
or  path,  or  from  a  true  course. 

There  nature  deviates,  and  here  wanders  #01.  Pope. 

2.  To  stray  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  to  wander,  in  a 
moral  sense  ;  to  err  ;  to  sin. 
DE-VI-A'TION,  7i.  A  wandering  or  turning  asidefrom 
the  right  way,  course,  or  line. 

2.  Variation  from  a  common  or  established  rale,  or 
from  analogy. 

3.  A  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty;  want  of 
conformity  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God  ;  error  ;  sin  ; 
obliquity  of  conduct. 

4.  In  commerce,  the  voluntary  departure  of  a  ship, 
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without  necessity,  from  the  regular  and  usual  course 
of  the  specific  voyage  insured.  This  discharges  the 
underwriters  from  their  responsibility.  Park. 

DE-VICE',   77. t  [Fr.  talis,  devise;  It.  divisa;  from  L. 
divisus,  divido.] 

1.  That  which  is  formed  by  design,  or  invented  ; 
scheme  ;  artificial  contrivance  ;  stratagem  ;  project ; 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense  ;  more  generally  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  artifices  are  usually  employed  for  bad  purposes. 

In  a  good  sense  .- 

Hifi  'levies  is  against 


i  destroy  i 


In  a  bad  i 


-Join 


2.  An  emblem  intended  to  represent  a  family,  per- 
son, action,  or  quality,  with  a  suitable  motto  ;  used 
in  painting," sculpture,  and  heraldry.  It  consists  in  a 
metaphorical  similitude  between  the  things  represent- 
ing and  represented,  as  the  figure  of  a  plow  repre- 
senting agriculture. 

i  by  devicss  on  their 


3.  Invention  ;   genius  ;    faculty  of  devising ;  as,  a 
man  of  noble  device.  Shak. 

4.  A  spectacle  or  show.     [Obs.]        Beaum.  &■  Fl. 
DE-VICE'FUL,  a.   Full  of  devices;  ' 


DE-VICE'FIJL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  curiously  con- 
trived. Donne. 

DEV'/L,  (dev'vl,)  n.  [Sax.  diafol;  D.  duivel ;  G.  te.ufel; 
Sw.  diefoul ;  Dan.  d'wvil ;  Ross,  diavol ;  Tartar,  diof; 
L.  dialiolus;  Gr.  hi  a;i  X  c,  said  to  be  from  hta/JuXXw, 
to  calumniate  ;  Fr.  diable  ;  Sp.  diablo  ;  Port,  dinbo ;  It. 
diavolo.  The  Arnioric  is  diaul ;  W.  diawl,  which  Ow- 
en supposes  to  be  compounded  of  di,  a  negative,  and 
awl,  light  — one  without  light,  (prince  of  darkness.) 
The  Irish  is  diabliail,  which,  according  to  O'Brien,  is 
composed  of  dia,  deity,  and  blial,  air,  (god  of  the  air.) 
If  these  Celtic  words  are  justly  explained,  they  are 
not  connected  with  dinbolus,  or  the  latter  is  errone- 
ously deduced.] 

1.  In  the.  Christum  theology,  an  evil  spirit  or  being  ; 
a  fallen  angel,  expelled  from  heaven  for  rebellion 
against  God  ;  the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels  ;  the 
implacable  enemy  and  tempter  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is  frequently  and 
erroneously  used  for  demon. 

2.  Avery  wicked  person,  and  in  ludicrous  language, 
any  great  evil.  In  profane  language,  it  is  an  exple- 
tive expressing  wonder,  vexation,  &x. 

3.  An  idol,  or  false  god.     Lev.  xvii.    2  Chron.  xi. 

4.  A  machine  for  cutting  up  rags  and  old  cloth  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  A  printer's  errand-hoy.     [Low.] 

DEV'fL,  v.  a.  To  cut  up  cloth  or  rags  in  an  instrument 
called  a  devil. 
2.  To  pepper  excessively.  Smart. 

DEV'/L-ING,  n.     A  young  devil.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Beaum. 
DEV'/L-ISH,  (dev'vl-ish,)  a.     Partaking  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  devil ;  diabolical ;  very  evil  and  mischiev- 
ous ;  malicious ;  as,  a  devilish  scheme ;  devilish  wick- 
edness. Sidney. 

2.  Having  communication  with  the  devil ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  devil.  Sliak. 

3.  Excessive;  enormous;  in  a  vulgar  and  ludicrous 
sense  ;  as,  a  devilish  cheat.  JIMison. 

DEV'/L-ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  suiting  the  devil ; 

diabolically  ;  wickedly.  South. 

2.  Greatly  ;  excessively  ;  in  77  vulgar  sense. 

DEV'/L-ISH-NESS,  n.     the  qualities  of  the  devil. 

DEV'/L-ISM,  77.     The  state  of  devils.     [JVot  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
DEV'/L-IZE,  77.  t.  To  place  among  devils.  [JVot  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
DEV'/L-KIN,  (dev'vl-kin,)  7t.  A  little  devil.   Clarissa. 
DEV/L-SH1P,  77.     The  character  of  a  devil. 
DEV'/L-TRY,  77.     Diabolical  conduct.  [Low.] 

DE' VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  devious  ;  de  and  via,  way.] 

1.  Out  of  the  common  way  or  track  ;  as,  a  devious 
course. 

2.  Wandering;  roving;  rambling. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk.  Thomson. 

3.  Erring ;  going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the  di- 
vine precepts. 

One  devious  step  at  first  may  lead  into  a  course  of  habitual  vice. 

DE'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  devious  manner. 

Reynolds. 
DE'VI-OUS-NESS,    n.       Departure  from  a  regular 

course  ;    wandering. 
DE-VIR'GIN-aTE,  (-vur'gin-)  v.  t.  [Low  L.  devirgino.] 

To  deflour.  Sandys. 

DE-VIR'GIN-A-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  virginity. 
DE-VIS'A-BLE,  (dc-vlz'a-bl,)  a.     See  the  .verb. 

1.  That  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  by  will. 

Blacltsttme. 

2.  That  can  be  invented  or  contrived.         Sadler. 
DE-VISE',   77.  t.t  [Fr.  deviser,  to  talk  or  interchange 

thoughts;  It.  diviiare,lo  think, divide, or  share;  from 
L.  divisus,  divido.] 
1.  To  invent ;  to  contrive  ;  to  form  in  the  mind  by 
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new  combinations  of  ideas,  new  applications  of  prin- 
ciples, or  new  arransr-ment  of  parts;  to  excogitate  ; 
to  strike  out  by  thought ;  to  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  pro- 
ject; as,  to  devise  an  engine  or  machine;  to  devise,  a 
new  mode  of  writing  ;  to  devise  a  plan  of  defense  ; 
to  devise  arguments. 

To  devise  curious  works  in  gold  and  silver.  —  Ex.  jiiv. 
In  a  bad  sense : 

Devise  not  evil  against  thy  ie-:?li!mr.  —  Prov.  iii. 

t2.  To  give  or  bequeath  bv  will,  as  land  or  other 
real  estate.  Blacks! one. 

DE-VISE',  7).  i.  To  consider ;  to  contrive ;  to  lay  a 
plan  ;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Devise  how  you  will  use  him  when  hi  comes.  Shale. 

Formerly  followed  by  of;  as,  let  us  devise  of  ease. 

DE- VISE',  71.  Primarihj,a.  dividing  or  division  ;  hence, 
the  act  of  giving  or  distributing  real  estate  by  a  tes- 
tator. The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied,  though 
improperly,  to  bequest  of  personal  estate. 

Blackstone.    Bouvier. 

2.  A  will  or  testament. 

3.  A  share  of  estate  bequeathed. 

DE- VISE',  7i.    Contrivance  ;  scheme  invented.   [Obs.] 

DE-VIS'£D,  pp.  Given  by  will ;  bequeathed ;  con- 
trived. 

DEV-I-SEE',  7i.  The  person  to  whom  a  devise  is 
made  ;  one  to  whom  real  estate  is  bequeathed. 

DE-VIS'ER,  7i.  One  who  contrives  or  invents  ;  a  con- 
triver ;  an  inventor.  Grew. 

DE-VIS'ING,  ppr.    Contriving  ;   inventing  ;   forming 
a  scheme  or  plan. 
2.  Giving  by  will;  bequeathing. 

DE-VIS'OR,  77.  One  who  gives  by  will ;  one  who  be- 
queaths lands  or  tenements.  Blackstone. 

DEV'I-TA-IJLE,  a.     Avoidable.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DEV-I-TA'TION,  77.     An  escaping.    [JVot  in  use.] 

DE-VIT-RI-FI-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving 
glass  of  its  transparency,  and  converting  it  into  a 
stray,  opaque  substance.  Ure.     Bigelow. 

ction.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hallytoell. 
DE-VOID',  a.  [de  and  void,  Fr.vuide,vide.  See  Void.] 

1.  Void  ;  empty  ;  vacant ;  applied  to  place.  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute ;  not  possessing ;  as,  devoid  of  under- 
standing. 

3.  Free  from  ;  as,  devoid  of  fear  or  shame. 
DE-VOIR',  (dev-wor')  ?i.  [Fr.  devoir;  It.  dovere;  from 

L.  debco,  to  owe.] 

Primarily,  service,  or  duty.     Hence,  an  act  of  ci- 
vility or  respect;  respectful   notice  due  to  another; 
as,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to  the  queen,  or  to  the  ladies. 
DEV-O-LO'TION,  77.     [L.  devolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  down  ;  as,  the  devolution  of 
earth  into  a  valley.  Woodward. 

2.  Removal  from  one  person  to  another ;  a  passing 
or  falling  upon  a  successor.  Hale. 

DE-VOLVE',  (de-volv',)  v.  t.  [L.  devolvo  ;  de  and  Vol- 
vo, to  roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

1.  To  roll  down  ;  to  pour  or  flow  with  windings. 

Through  splendid  kingdoms  he  devolves  his  maze.     Thomson. 

2.  To  move  from  one  person  to  another;  to  deliver 
over,  or  from  one  possessor  to  a  successor. 

The  king  devolved  the  can1  and  disposition  el  affaire  on  the  duke 
of  Ormoud.  Temple.     Gibbon. 

DE-VOLVE',  (de-volv',)  v.  i.  Literally,  to  roll  down  ; 
hence,  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  fall  by  suc- 
cession from  one  possessor  to  his  successor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  next  officer  in  rank.  On  the  death 
of  the  prince,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  eldest  son. 

DE-VOLV'£D,  pp.  Rolled  down  ;  passed  over  to  an- 
other. 

DE-VOLV'ING,  ppr.     Rolling  down  ;  falling  to  a  suc- 

DE-VOLVE'MENT,  71.    The  act  of  devolving. 
DEV-O-RA'TION,  77.     The  act  of  devouring. 
DE-VO'TA-RY,  n.     A  votary.    [JVot  in  vje.]   Gregory. 
DE-VOTE',   v.  t.     [L.  devoveo,  devotus ;  de  and  voveo, 
to  vow  ;  Fr.  devoaer.] 

1.  To  appropriate  by  vow  ;  to  set  apart  or  dedicate 
by  a  solemn  act ;  to  consecrate. 

No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  to  the  Lord,  shall  be 
sold  Or  redeemed.  Kv<  r.  arvulol  Hung  is  most  holy  to  the 
Lord.  — Lev.  xxvii. 

2.  To  give  up  wholly  ;  to  addict ;  to  direct  the  at- 
tention wholly  or  chiefly  ;  to  attach  ;  as,  to  devote 
one's  self  to  science  ;  to  devote  ourselves  to  our 
friends,  or  to  their  interest  or  pleasure. 

3.  To  give  up;  to  resign;  as,  aliens  were  devoted 
to  rapine  ;  the  city  was  devoted  to  the  flames. 

4.  To  doom  ;  to  consign  over  ;  as,  to  devote  one  to 
destruction 

5.  To  execrate  ;  to  doom  to  evil.  Rowe. 
DE-VnTE',  a.  Devoted.  Milton. 
DE-YoTE',  7i.  A  devotee.  Sandys. 
DE-VoT'EO,  /ip.t   Appropriated   by  vow  ;    solemnly 

set  apart  or  dedicated  ;  consecrated  ;  addicted  ;  given 
up  ;  doomed  ;  consigned. 
2.  a.     Ardent ;    zealous  ;   strongly  attached. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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DE-VOT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or 
given  ;  addictedness  ;  as,  devotedne.1.1  to  religion. 

DEV-O-TEE',  u.     [Ft.  deeot.]  [Grew.     Milner. 

One  who  is  wholly  devoted  ;  particularly,  one 
given  wholly  to  religion  ;  one  who  is  superstitiously 
given  to  religious  duties  anil  ceremonies  ;  a  bigot. 

DE-VGTE'MENT,  n.     Devotedness  ;  devotion. 

Mem.  of  Baclm nan. 
2.  Vowed  dedication.  Mason. 

DE-VOT'ER,  it.   One  that  devotes  ;  also,  a  worshiper. 

DE-VoT'ING,  vpr.  Giving  or  appropriating  by  vow  ; 
solemnly  setting  apart  or  dedicating  ;  consecrating  ; 
giving  wholly  ;  addicting;  dooming;  consigning. 

DE-Vo'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  dedicated,  con- 
secrated, or  solemnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

2.  A  solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
worship;  a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  affections  to 
God,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  piety,  in  religious 
duties,  particularly  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  de- 
voutness. 

3.  External  worship;  acts  of  religion;  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties. 

As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions.  —  Acts  xvii. 

4.  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  A  Christian  will 
be  regular  in  his  morning  and  evening  devotions. 

5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony. 

Shak. 

6.  Ardent  love  or  affection  ;  attachment  mani- 
fested by  constant  attention;  as,  the  duke  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  decotion  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  Clarendon. 

7.  Earnestness;  ardor;  eagerness. 

He  seeks  ttieir  tea.-  will,  gn::dm  (/cr'>/;^i  Uian  they  can  render 
it  him.  Shak. 

8.  Disposal  ;  power  of  disposing  of;  state  of  de- 
pendence. 

Arundel  Caslle  w.eild  lo^p  ih,a  rich  corner  of  the  country  tit  nil 
majesty's  devotion.  Clarendon. 

DE-Vo'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  devotion  ;  used 
in  devotion  ;  as,  a  devotional  posture ;  devotional  ex- 
ercises. 

2.  Suited  to  devotion  ;  as,  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind. 

DE-Vo'TION-AL-IST,  (  n.     A  person   given  to  devo- 

DE-Vo'TroN-IST,         j      tionjorone 


super 
Spe, 


DE-Vo'TOR,  re.  One  who  reverences  or  worships. 
[Obs.]  Beaum.  §  Fl. 

PE-VOUR',  v.  t.  [L.  deimro :  de  and  voro,  to  eat ;  It. 
vorarc,  divvrare  ;  Sp.  devorar ;  Fr.  devorcr ;  Arm.  de- 
vori;  W.  pari,  to  feed  ;  Gr.  0ooa,  pasture  ;  Heb.  Ch. 
-ijn,  to  consume.     Class  Br,  No.  6.] 

1.  To  eat  up;  to  eat  with  greediness;  to  eat  rav- 
enously, as  a  beast  of  prey,  or  as  a  hungry  man. 

Wewill  say,  Some  evil  L'aM  huh  devoured  him.  —Gen.  xxxvii. 
In  the  morning  h    sh Ml  devour  the  prey.  —  Gen.  xlix. 


Famine  and  pesiilmo-  ili.dl  devour  him.  —Ex.  vii. 

3.  To  enter  upon  and  pursue  with  great  eagerness. 

He  seemed  in  swiftness  to  devour  the  way.  Shak. 

4.  To  waste  ;  to  consume ;  to  spend  in  dissipation 


;    i!iy  living 


6.  To  destroy  spiritually  ;  to  ruin  the  soul. 

Your  adversary,  the    devil,   as  a    roarhig    lion,  walketh   about, 
seeking;  whom  he  may  devour.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

7  To  slay. 

The  sword  shall  devour  the  young  lions.  — Nah.  ii. 

8  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 

Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  van  delight.  Dryden. 

DEVOURED,  pp.  Eaten;  swallowed  with  greedi- 
ness; con.- I  ;  destroyed  ;  wasted;  slain. 

DE-VOUR'ER,  n.  One  who  devours;  he  or  that 
which  eats,  consumes,  or  destroys  ;  he  that  preys  on. 
Eating    greedily  ;   con- 


DE-VOUR'ING, 


DE-VOUT',   o.     [It. 
See  Devote.] 

1.  Yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential  attention  to 
God  in  religious  exercises,  particularly  in  prayer. 

Wr  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the  worship  of  God.  Roger: 

2.  Pious ;  devoted  to  religion  ;  religious. 


DEX 

4.  Expressing  a  lively  interest;  sincere;  solemn; 
earnest ;  as,  you  have  my  deoout  wishes  for  your 
safety. 

DE-VOUT',  n.     A  devotee.     [Not  used.]        Sheldon. 

DE-VOUT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  devotion. 

DE-VOUT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  devotion. 

DE-VOUT'LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  devotion. 

Bp.  of  Chichester. 

DE-VOUT'LY,  adv.  With  solemn  attention  and  rev- 
erence to  God  ;  with  ardent  devotion. 

He  was  devoutly  rugged  in   prayer.  Anon. 

2.  Piously  ;  religiously  ;  with  pious  thoughts  ;  as, 
he  viewed  the  cross  devoutly. 

3.  Sincerely  ;  solemnly  ;  earnestly ;  as,  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

DE-VOUT'NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
devout.  Olauville. 

DE-VOW',  v.  t.     To  give  up.  [JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

DEW,  (du,)  re.  [Sax.  deaw  ;  D.  dauw ;  G.  thau  ;  Sw. 
dagg ;  Dan.  dugg.  See  Class  Dg,  No.  24,  (10,  G2,  63. 
It  is  probably  from  the  same  primary  root  as  thaw  ; 
G.  than,  dew,  tliauen,  to  thaw.] 

Moisture  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.  It  is  tints  distinguished  from  log, 
which  is  moisture  precipitated  within  the  atmos- 
phere. D.  Olmsted. 

DEW,  v.  t.     To  wet  with  dew  ;  to  moisten.      Dryden, 

DEW-BENT,  re.     Bent  by  the  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW'-BER  RY,  re.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  brier  or 
bramble  ;  the  low-vined  blackberry,  that  creeps  along 
the  ground,  of  tne  genus  Rubus. 

DEW-BE-SPAN"GLED,  (du-be-spang'gld,)  a.  Spang- 
led with  dew-drops.  Gray. 

DEW-BESPRENT',  o.    Sprinkled  with  dew.    [04s.] 
Milton. 

DEW-BE-SPRINK'L£D,  (du-be-sprink'Id,)  a.  Sprink- 
led with  dew.  Shrnstone. 

DEW-DRENCH-.ED,  (du'drensht,)  a.  Drenched  with 
dew. 

DEW-DROP,  re.  A  drop  of  dew,  which  sparkles  at 
sunrise  ;  a  spangle  of  dew.  Milton. 

DEW'-DROP-PlNG,a.  Wetting  as  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW'ET),  (dude,)  pp.     Moistened  with  dew. 

DEW-IM-PEARL'VCD,  a.  [See  Pearl.]  Covered 
with  dew-drops,  like  pearls.  Drayton. 

DEW'I-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  dewy. 

DEWING,  ppr.     Wetting  or  moistening  with  dew. 

DEW-LAP,  re.  [dew  and  lap,  to  lick.]  The  flesh 
that  hangs  from  the  throat  of  oxen,  which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing.  Jlddison. 

2.  In  Shnkspenrr,  a  lip  flaccid  with  age. 

DEW'-LAPT,  a.     Furnished  with  a  dew-lap. 

DEW  LESS,  a.     Haying  no  dew. 

DEW'-POINT,  re.     The   temperature  or  point  of  the 
thermometer,  at  which  dew  begins  to  form.     It  va- 
ries according  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Brande, 

DEW'-WORM,  (du'wurm,)  re.  A  worm,  called  other- 
wise earth-worm,  a  species  of  Lumbrieus,  which 
lives  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

DEW'Y,  (du'e,)  a.     Partaking  of  dew  ;  like  devv  ;  as, 
dewy  mist. 
2.  Moist  with  dew  ;  as,  dewy  fields. 
His  dewy  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia.  MUlon. 

DEX'TER.o.*  |  L.  dexter ;  Gr.  r$e{to$,  Fr  deas.} 

Right,  as  opposed  to  left  ;  a  term  used  in  heraldry, 

to  denote  the  right  side  of  a  shield  or  coat  of  arms ; 

as,  brnel-drrlrr  ;  dexter-point.  Encijc, 

DEX-TER'I-TY,  n.f  [L.  dexlcritas,  from  dexter,  right, 

fit,  prompt.] 

1.  Readiness  of  limbs;  adroitness;  activity;  ex- 
pertness  ;  skill  ;  that  readiness  in  performing  an 
action,  which  proceeds  from  experience  or  practice, 
united  with  activity  or  quick  motion.  We  say,  a 
man  handles  an  instrument,  or  eludes  a  thrust,  with 
dexterity. 

2.  Readiness  of  mind  or  mental  faculties,  as  in 
contrivance,  or  inventing  means  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  ;  promptness  in  devising  expedients  ;  quick- 
ness and  skill  in  managing  or  conducting  a  scheme 
of  operations.  We  say,  a  negotiation  is  conducted 
with  dexterity.  Gibbon. 

DEX'TRAL,  a.     Right,  as  opposed  to  left.       Brown. 
DEX-TRAL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being  on  the  right 

DEX'TRINE,  re.  A  substance  of  a  gummy  appear- 
ance, into  which  the  interior  molecules  of  starch  are 
converted  by  tliastase  or  acids  ;  used  in  cookery.  It 
is  named  from  its  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right  hand.  Ore. 

DEX-TROR'SAL,  a.     [dexter  and  vorsus,  versus,  from 
verto,  to  turn.] 
Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line  or  helix. 
Henry. 
DEX'TROUS,      )  a.     Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of 
DEX'TER-OUS,  j      the  body  and  limbs  ;  skillful  and 
active  in  manual    employment;   adroit;    as,  a   dex- 
trous hand  ;   a  dextrous  workman. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties ;  prompt 

in  contrivance  and  management ;  expert  ;  quick  at 

g  expedients  ;  as,  a  dextrous  manager. 

rous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit.  Pope. 


D1A 

3.  Skillful ;  artful  ;  done  with  dexterity  ;   as,  dex- 

DEX'i'ROlis-LY,    '    j  adv.  With  dexterity  ;  expertly  ; 
DEX'TER-OUS-LY,  \      skillfully  ;  artfully  ;  adroitly  ; 

promptly. 
DEX'TROTJS-NESS,       I  _     ,    .  ... 

DEX'TER-OUS-NESS,  j  "•     Dexterity;  adroitness. 
DEY,  (da,)  re.     A  Turkish  title  of  dignity  given  to  the 

governor  of  Algiers  before  the  French  conquest. 
DI,  a  prefix,  [a  contraction  of  dis,]  denotes  from,  sepa- 

DT'A,  [Greek,]  a  prefix,  denotes  through. 
DT'A-BASE,  v.     Another  name  of  greenstone. 
DI-AB-A-TE'RI-AL,  a.     [Gr.  cWauoj.] 


Horde 


pas-dug. 


Milford. 


DI-A-BE'Tf.S,  «.     [Gr.  <S«z/V"5,  from  Staffi 
pass  through  ;  itn  and  (lairoj,  to  go  or  pass.] 

An  excessive  and  morbid  discharge  of  saccharine 
urine. 
DI-A-BET'IO,  a.    Pertaining  to  diabetes. 
DI-AB'LE-RY,  re.     [Fr.  diablerie.] 
Deviltry. 

m±bSl''i!:al,  1 a-   [L- ***"> the  devil0 

Devilish  ;  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  hence,  extreme- 
ly malicious  ;  impious  ;  atrocious  ;  nefarious  ;  out- 
rageously wicked  ;  partaking  of  any  quality  ascribed 
to  the  devil  ;  as,  a  diabolical  temper ;  a  diabolical 
scheme  or  action. 

DIA-BOL'l€-AL-LY,  ailv.  In  a  diabolical  manner; 
very  wickedlv  ;  nefariously. 

Dl-A-BOL  'I-F'Y,  v.  t.    To  ascribe  diabolical  qualities 

DI-A-BOL'I€-AL-NESS,  re.  The  qualities  of  the  devil. 
DI-AB'O-LISM,  n.    The  actions  of  the  devil. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil.  Warburton. 

DI-A-€AUS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  dtax-tuoj,  to  burn  or  in- 
flame.'] 

Belonging  to  curves  formed  bv  refraction.  Bailey 
DT-ACH'Y-LUM,  I         Tn      ,  .        ,      , 

DI-A€H'Y-LON,  j  "■     tGr'  6,a  and  *,,Aus-] 

A  plaster,  originally  composed  of  the  juices  of  sev- 
eral plants,  (whence  its  name,)  but  now  made  of  an 
oxyd  of  lead  and  oil.  Brande. 

Ill  -A  Co'DI-UM,  ii.     The  sirup  of  poppies. 
DI-AC'O-NAL,  a.     [L.  diacmius.] 

Pertaining  to  a  deacon. 
DI-AC'O-NATE,  re.    The  office  of  a  deacon. 
DI-A-COUS'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  Siaxovui,  to  hear;  Sin  and 
axovoi,  to  hear.] 

Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds. 
Dl-A-COUS'TIOS,  n.    That  branch  of  natural  philos- 
ophy which  treats  of  the  properties  of  sound  refract- 
ed by  passing  through  different  mediums  ;  called  also 

DI-A-CRIT'IC-AL,  j  a.     fGr.   Siukoitikoc  ;   iiaxpivco, 
DI-A-CRIT'IC,         (      to'separate  ;  rim  and  Kpti/w,  to 

separate.] 

That  separates  or  distinguishes  ;  distinctive;  as,  a 

diumiual  point  or  mark. 

The  short  vowel  is  nevei  signified   tiv  imv  diacritical  mark. 

Dl-A-DELPH'1-A,  n.*[Gr.  Sic,  Si,  twice,  and  aSe\d,oc, 
a  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  are 
united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

DI-A-DELPH'I-AN,  (  a.    Having  stamens   united   in 
DI-A-DELPH'OUS,  j     two  bodies  by  their  filaments. 
Dl'A-DEM,  re.     [Gr.  rJtarSr/ua,  from  iiaisoi,  to  gird  ;  oia 
and  rifoj,  to  bind  ;  L.  diudema.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  head-band  or  fillet  worn  by  kings  as 
i,  or 

round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the 
ends  being  tied  behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It 
was  usually  white  and  plain  ;  sometimes-embroidered 
with  gold,  or  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  the  mark  or  badge  of  royalty, 
worn  on  the  head;  a  crown  ;  and,  figuratively,  em- 
pire ;  supreme  power.  Gibbon 

3.  A  distinguished  or  principal  ornament. 

A  diadem  of  beauty.  — Is.  xxviii. 
Dl'A-DEM- ED,  a.   Adorned  with  a  diadem  ;  crowned ; 

ornamented.  Pope. 

DI'A-DROM,  n.  [Gr.  SiaAc-oni),  a  running  about ;  t!ia- 
dpoucio ;  6ia  and  r/)£\co,  to  run.] 

A  course  or  passing;  a  vibration;  the  time  in 
which  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 
[04s.]  Locke. 

DI-iER'E-SIS,  >         rf.      ,  , 

DT-ER'E-SrS,   \n-     l<*r.  oiaiprttTic.] 

The  dissolving  of  a  diphthong ;  the  mark  ",  de- 
noting that  the  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  as  dis- 
tinct letters. 
DI-AG-No'SIS,  re.     [Gr.  Siayvaotc.] 

The  distinct  i  ye  or  discriminating  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  but  especially  of  a  disease. 
DI-AG-NOS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  itayvoo-Tiitos  ;<!<  ayty  wtncoj  ; 
6ia  and  j  ivioitkoi,  to  Know.] 

Distinguishing;  characteristic;  indicating  the  na- 
ture of  a  disease. 
DI-AG-NOS'TIC,  re.     The  sign  or  symptom  by  which 
a  disease  is  known  or  distinguished  from  others.  Di- 
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agnostics  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  adjunct,  or  such  as 
are  common  to  several  diseases,  and  the  pathogno- 
monic, which  always  attend  the  disease,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others.  Encyc. 
DI-AG'O-NAL,  a.*  [Gr.  Siayoivio;  ;  Sia  and  yavia,  a 
corner.] 

1.  In  geometry,  extending  from  one  angle  to  an- 
other of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts. 

2.  Being  in  an  angular  direction. 
DI-AG'O-NAL,  n.     A  right  line  drawn  from  angle  to 

angle  of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
diameter,  and  sometimes  the  diametral.         Barlow 

DI-AG'O-NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

DI-AG'O-NOUS,  a.     In  botany,  having  four  corners. 

DI'A-GRAM,  71.*  [Gr.  Staypappa;  Sia  and  ypal-a.] 
In  geometry,  a  figure,  draught,  or  scheme,  delinea- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  any  figure,  as  a  square,  triangle,  circle,  &.c. 
Anciently,  a  musical  scale. 

DI'A-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  6ia  and  ,  pacpco.] 

A  recently-invented  instrument  used  in  perspective. 

DI-A-GRAPH'ie,  )a.     [Gr.  Sia  and  ypa<po>,  to  de- 

DI-A-GRAPH'ie-AL,  ,      scribe.] 
Descriptive. 

DI-A-GIIYD'I-ATES,  n.  pi.  Strong  purgatives  made 
with  diagrydium  ;  a  preparation  of  scammony  and 
quince  juice. 

DI'AL,  >!.*  [Ir.  diail ;  probably  from  day,  dies.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun.  It  is  a  surface,  on  which  lines  are  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  of 
the  upper  edge  of  a  plane,  erected  perpendicularly  on 
that  surface,  may  show  the  true  time  of  the  day.  The 
wire,  or  edge  of  the  plane,  which  shows  the  time,  is 
called  the  style  or  gnomon;  and  this  must  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  line  on  which  this 
style  or  gnomon  is  erected  is  called  the  substijle ;  and 
the  angle  included  between  the  substyle  and  style  is 
called  the  rlcmttinl  or  Sunlit   of  the  style. 

DI'AL-PLATE,  n.  The  plate  of  a  dial,  and  also  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show 
the  hour  or  time  of  the  day.  Gilbert. 

DI'A-LECT,  n.t  [Gr.  d"iaA«roc;  Sia  and  Xiyio,  to 
speak  ;  It.  dmletto  ;  Fr.  dialcete ;  Sp.  dialecto.] 

1.  The  form  or  idiom  of  a  language  peculiar  to  a 
province,  or  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  consisting  chiefly 
in  differences  of  orthography  or  pronunciation.  The 
Greek  language  is  remarkable  for  four  dialects;  the 
Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic.  A  dialect  is  the 
branch  of  a  parent  language,  with  such  local  altera- 
tions as  time,  accident,  and  revolutions  may  have 
introduced  among  descendants  of  the  same  stock  or 
family,  living  in  separate  or  remote  situations.  But, 
in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  words,  many  lan- 
guages, which  are  considered  as  distinct,  are  really 
dialects  of  one  common  language. 

2.  Language  ;  speech,  or  manner  of  speaking  or 
expression.         '  South. 

DI-A-LEGT'IG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  di- 

DI-A-LE€T'ie-AL,  ,      alects  ;  not  radical. 

2.  Pertaining  In  logic  ;  logical  ;  aigumental.  Boyle. 

DI-A-LE€T'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  dialect. 

DI-A-LEe-TI"CIAN,  n.     A  logician  ;  a  reasoner. 

DI-A-LEET'ieS,  n.  That  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of  reasoning.    Encyc. 

DT-A-LE€T'OR,  n.     One  learned  in  dialectics. 

DI'AL-ING,  n.  The  science  which  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  measuring  time  by  dials  ;  or  the  art  of  con- 
structing dials.  D.  Olmsted. 

DI'AL-IST,  n.  A  constructer  of  dials  ;  one  skilled  in 
dialing. 

DI-AL'LA-GE,  n.     [Gr.  SiaXXayri,  difference.] 

A  rhetorical  figure  by  which  arguments  are  placed 
in  various  points  of  view,  and  then  turned  to  one 
point.  Smart. 

DI'AL-LAGE,  n.     [Gr.  SiaXXay  ij,  difference,  alluding 

to  the  difference  of  luster  between  its  natural  joints.] 

A  dark  green  or  bronze-colored  laminate  mineral, 

considered  a  variety  of  hornblende  or  augite.  Dana. 

DI-AL'O-GISM,  n.  A  feigned  speech  between  two 
or  more.  Fulke. 

DI-AL'O-GIST,  n.  [See  Dialogue.]  A  speaker  in  a 
dialogue  ;  also,  a  writer  of  dialogues.  Johnson. 

DI-AL-O-GIST'IG,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

DI-AL0-GIST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
dialogue. 

Dl-AL'O-GlZE,  v.  i.  [See  Dialogue.]  To  discourse 
in  dialogue.  Fotherby. 

DI'A-LOGUE,  (dl'a-log,)  7i.  [Fr.  dialogue ;  It.  dialo- 
go  ;  Sp.  id. ;  from  Gr.  SiaXoyos,  from  SiaXcyopat,  to 
dispute  ;  Sin  and  Xeyui,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  conference  between  two  or 
more  persons  ;  particularly,  a  formal  conversation  in 
theatrical  performances  ;  also,  an  exercise  in  colleges 
and  schools,  in  which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on 

2.  A  wrjtten  conversation,  or  a  composition  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  are  represented  as  con- 
versing on  some  topic  ;  as,  the  Dialogues  of  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  and  de  Nutura  Deorum. 

DI'A-LOGUE,  v.  i.  To  discourse  together ;  to  confer. 
[JYut  used.]  Shale. 
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DI'A-LOGUE-WRIT'ER,  n.      A  writer  of  dialogues 

or  feigned  conversations. 
DI-AI/Y-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  SiaXvaic  ;  SiaXvat,  to  dissolve  ; 

<5«i  and  Xvo>,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  A  mark  in  writing  or  printing,  consisting  of  two 
points  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels,  to  dissolve  a 
diphthong,  or  to  show  that  the  two  vowels  are  to  be 
separated  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  a'er,  mosaic. 

2.  In  medicine,  debility  ;  also,  a  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. 

DI-A-MAG-NET'IG,  n.  or  a.  [Gr.  Sia,  through  or 
across,  and  paynns,  a  magnet.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  which,  un- 
der the  influence  of  magnetism,  take  a  position, 
when  freely  suspended,  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  that  h.  point  oast  and  west. 
DI-A-MAN'TINE,  for  Adamantine.  [JYot  in  use.] 
DI-AM'E-TER,  n*  [Gr.  Siaperpos  ;  Sia  and  uerpov, 
measure  through.] 

1.  A  right  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cle, or  other  curvilinear  figure,  terminated  by  the 
curve,  and  dividing  the  figure  symmetrically  into 
two  equal  parts. 

2.  A  right  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  a  rock,  or  other  object,  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  as,  the  diameter  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  stone. 

DI-AM'E-TRAL,  a.     Diametrical,  which  see. 

Hi  AAI'E-TRAL-LY,  adv.     Diametrically. 

DI-A-MET'RIG-AL,  a.     Describing  a  diameter. 

2.  Observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter;  direct; 
as,  diametrical  opposition. 

DI-A-MET'Rie-AL-LY,  ado  In  a  diametrical  direc- 
tion ;  directly  ;  as,  diametrically  opposite 

DI'A-MOND,  (dl'a-mond  or  dl'mond,)  n.  [Fr.  dia- 
mant;  It.  and  Sp.  diamante;  G.  and  D.  diamant ;  L. 
adamas ;  Gr.  aSnpnz,  aSapavroc,  whence  adamant, 
from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  ehcdiuicn,  moving  stone  ;  ehed, 
to  fly  or  move,  and  mucn,  stone  ;  a  name  first  given 
to  the  lode-stone.     See  Adamant.] 

1.  A  mineral,  gem,  or  precious  stone,  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  as  it 
scratches  all  other  minerals.  When  pure,  the  dia- 
mond is  usually  clear  and  transparent,  but  it  is  some- 
times colored.  In  its  rough  state,  it  is  commonly  in 
the  form  of  a  roundish  pebble,  or  of  octahedral  crys- 
tals. It  consists  of  pure  carbon,  and  when  heated  to 
14°  Wedgwood,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  it  is 
gradually,  but  completely,  combustible.  Diamonds 
are  said  to  be  of  the  first  water,  when  very  trans- 
parent ;  and  of  the  second  or  third  water,  as  the 
transparency  decreases.    Encyc.  Kirwan.   Cleaveland. 

2.  A  very  small  printing  Utter,  the  smallest  used  in 
English  printing. 

3.  A  figure,  otherwise  called  a  rhombus. 
DI'A-MOND,   a.     Resembling  a   diamond;  as,  a  dia- 
mond color;   or  consisting  of  diamonds;   as,  a  dia- 
mond chain. 

Dl'A-MOND-ED,  )  a.     Having  the  figure  of  an 

DI'A-MOrvTD-SHSP-£D,  j  oblique-angled  parallelo- 
gram, or  rhombus.  Fuller. 

DI'A-MOND-KILT-ED,  a.  Having  a  hilt  with  dia- 
monds. 

DI'A-MOND-MZNE,  n.  A  mine  in  which  diamonds 
are  found. 

DI-AN'DRI-A,  n.      [Gr.  6is,  Si,  twice,  and  avnp,  a 


In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  two 

dT-A^DRO^J     having  two  stamen, 

DI'A-PASM,  ii.     [Gr.  Siawaooo,,,  to  sprinkle.] 

perfume.     [Obs.]  B  Jonson. 

ri.     [Gr.  Sia  irao-oiv,  through  all.] 
the  octave  or  interval  which  includes 


A  powder  : 
DI-A-PA'SON. 
DI'A-PASE, 

1.  In  musii 
all  the  tones. 

2.  Among  musical  instrument-makers,  a  rule  or  scale, 
by  which  they  adjust  the  pipes  of  organs,  the  holes 
of  flutes,  &c,  in  due  proportion  for  expressing  the 
several  tones  and  semitones.  Busby. 

Diapason-diapente ;  a  compound  consonance  in  a 
triple  ratio,  as  3  to  9,  consisting  of  9  tones  and  a 
semitone,  or  19  semitones  ;  a  twelfth.  Encyc.  Busby. 

Diapason-diatessaron ;  a  compound  concord,  found- 
ed on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3,  consisting  of  eight 
tones  and  a  semitone. 

Diapason-ditone :  a  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  as  10  to  4,  or  5  to  2. 

Diapasons  em  iditone  ;  a  compound  concord,  whose 
terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  5.  Encyc. 

DI-A-PEN'TE,  n.     [Gr.  Sia  and  iro-n,  five.] 

1.  In  nsil,  an  ancient  term  denoting  a  fifth  ;  an 
interval  making  the  second  of  the  concords,  and,  with 
the  diatessaron,  an  octave.  Encyc. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 
DI'A-PER,  n.     [Fr.  diapre,  diapered  ;  said  to  be  from 

Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands.     Anderson.] 

Figured  linen  cloth  ;  a  cloth  wove  in  flowers  or  fig- 
ures, much  used  for  towels  or  napkins.  Hence,  a 
towel  or  napkin. 

DI'A-PER,   v.  t.    To  variegate  or  diversify,  as  cloth, 
with  figures  ;  to  flower.  Spenser.     Howcl. 

DI'A-PER,  v.  i.    To  draw  flowers  or  figures,  as  upon 
cloth. 

If  you  diaper  on  folds.  Peacham. 
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DT'A-PER-£D,  pp.     Flowered. 

DI'A-PHaN-jED,  (di'a-fand,)  a.     Transparent.    [Little 

used.] 
DI-A-PHA-NE'I-TY,  n.    [Gr  Siad-aveia  ;  Staajaivoj,  to 
shine  through  ;  Sm  and  ibaivm,  to  shine.] 

The  power  of  transmitting  light ;   transparency 
pellucidness.  Ray. 

DI-A-PHAN'I€,  a,     [Gr.  Sta<t>nvnc.     See  supra.] 
Having  power  to  transmit  light ;  transDarent. 

Ralegh. 
DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.     [See  supra.]     Having  power  to 
transmit  rays  of  light,  as  glass  ;  pellucid ;   transpa- 
rent; clear. 
DI-A-PHON'ICS,  n.     [Gr.  Sia  and  Qwvn,  sound.] 

The  doctrine  of  refracted  sound.  Brande. 

DI-A-PHO-RE'SIS,  ti.     [Gr.  Siatpopnaic ;  Sin<j>opea>,  to 
carry  through  ;  Sia  and  liopcoj,  to  carry.] 

Augmented  perspiration  or  sweat ;  or  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  humors  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  Coze.     Encyc. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'te,  a.     [Supra.]     Having  the  power 

to  increase  perspiration  ;  sudorific  ;  sweating. 
DI-A-PHO-RET'IC,   n.    A  medicine  which  promotes 
perspiration  ;  a  sudorific.  .    Coze.     Encyc. 

Diaphoretics  differ  from  sudorifirs  ;  the  former  only 
increase  the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  excite 
the  sensible  dischaige  called  sweat.  Parr. 

DI'A-PHRAGM,  (dl'a  fram,)  n.     [Gr.  Sia<ppaypa  I  Sta 
and  tppaao-b),  to  break  off,  to  defend.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  midriff',  a  muscle  separating  the 
chest  or  thorax  from  the  abdomen  or  lower  belly. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  A  partition  or  dividing  substance,  commonly 
with  an  opening  through  it.  Woodward. 

3.  In  ustroianiui,  a  circular  ring,  used,  in  optical  in- 
struments, to  cut  off  marginal  portions  of  a  beam  of 
light.  D.  Olmsted. 

Dl-A-PHRAG-iMAT'IC,    a.      Pertaining  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

DI-A-PO-RE'SIS,   7t.     [Gr.  Siairopnac ;  Siatcopcoi,  to 
doubt.] 

In  rhetoric,  doubt  ;  hesitation.  Bailey. 

DI-A'RJ-AN,  a.      [SeeDiABv.]     Pertaining  to  a  diary ; 
daily. 

DI'A  ItlST,  ti.     One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

DI-AR-RHg'A,   (dl-ar-re'a,)  n.     [Gr.  Smpioia;  Siap- 
few,  to  flow  through  ;  Sui  and  ptoi,  to  flow.] 

A  morbidly  frequent  evacuation  of  the  intestines  ; 
a  lax. 


ot  bones. 
DI'A-KY,  n.     [L.  diarium,  from  dies,  a  day.] 

An  account  of  daily  events  or  transactions;  a  jour- 
nal;  a  register  of  daily  occurrences  or  observations; 
as,  a  diary  of  the  weather. 

A  (lianf  fever,  is  a  fever  of  one  day. 
DI-A-SCHiS'MA,   (-skiz'ma,)  n.      [Gr.  Siaoxtopa^a. 
piece  cut  off;  SiaG\ii,to  ;  Sin  and  oxi^w,  to  cut  off.] 
In  music,  the  difference  between  the  comma  and 
enharmonic  diesis,  commonly  called  the  lesser  com- 
ma. Encyc. 
DI'AS-PORE,  ti.     [Gr.  Siaantifa,  to  disperse.] 

A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  lamellar  masses,  and 
in  oblique  prisms,  with  a  brilliant  cleavage,  having  a 
grayish,  greenish,  or  brownish  color,  and  character- 
ized by  decrepitating  with  violence  (as  the  name  im- 
plies) before  the  blowpipe.  It  consists  of  alumina 
and  water.  Dana. 

DI-AS-TAL'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  StaraXriKos,  dilating.] 

Dilated  ;  noble  ;   bold  ;    an  epithet    given    by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals   in  music,  as  the  major 
third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh.        Busby. 
DI'AS-TASE,  71.     [Gr.  <5iu  and  larnpn] 

A  peculiar  substance  generated  during  the  germi- 
nation of  grain  for  the  brewery,  tending  to  accelerate 
the  formation  of  sugar  during  the  fermentation  of 
worts  Ure. 

DI'AS-TEM,  ti.     [Gr.  Sia-npa.] 

In  music,  a  simple  interval. 
DI-AS'TO-LE,  7i.     [Gr.  iiaroXn,  StareXXio ;  Sia  and 
creXXm,  to  set,  or  send  from.] 

1.  Among  physicians,  a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  au- 
ricles, and  arteries  ;  opposed  to  systole  or  contraction. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  extension  of  a  syllable  ;  or  a 
figure  by  which   a  syllable  naturally  short  is  made 

DI'A-ST-yLE,  n.     [Gr.  Sin  and  o-r«V.c.]  [long. 

An  edifice  in  which  three  diameters  of  the  columns 
are  allowed  for  intercolumniations.  Harris. 

DI-A-TES'SA-RON,  n.     [Gr.  rlira  and  rreraon,  four.] 

1.  Among  musicians,  a  concord  or  harmonic  inter- 
val, composed  of  a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and 
one  greater  semitone.  Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  3,  and 
it  is  called  a  perfect  fourth.  Harris. 

2.  In  Biblical  literature,  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

DI-A-THER'MAL,  a.    Possessing  free  permeability  to 

heat. 
DI-A-THER'MA-NOUS,   a.     [Gr.  Sta,  through,  and 

Bepuaivt.;  to  heat.] 

Possessing  free  permeability  to  heat. 
DI-ATH'E-SIS,  7i.     [Gr.]     Particular  disposition  or 

habit  of  body,  good  or  bad.  Coze. 
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DI-AT'OM-OUS,  o.     [Gr.  ita,  through,  and  rcuva,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  with  one 
distinct,  diagonal  cleavage.  Mohs. 

DI-A-TON'ie,  a.     [Gr  Sia,  by  or  through,  and  toios, 
sound.] 

In  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  natural  scale,  which, 
proceeding  by  degrees,  includes  both  tones  and  seini- 

DI-A  TON'tC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  diatonic  manner. 
DI'A-TRIBE,  n.     [Gr.  ciiurpio'ij.] 

A  continued  discourse  or  disputation.        Bailey. 
DI-AT'RIB-IST,  n.    One  who  prolongs  his  discourse 


Dl-A-ZEu'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  fiui^tvyuvjii,  to  disjoin.] 

A  diaieutic  tone,  in  ancient  Greek  music,  disjoined 
two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  which,  being 
joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This  is,  in  our  music, 
from  F  to  G.  Edin.  Encyc.     Brunde. 

DIB'BLE,  n.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  top,  tip,  a 
point,  and  denoting  a  little  sharp  point ;  or  allied  to 
dip,  to  thrust  in.] 

A  pointed  instrument,  used  in  gardening  and  ag- 
riculture, to  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  &c. 

DIB'BLE,  c.  t.  To  plant  with  a  dibble  ;  or  to  make 
holes  for  planting  seeds,  &c. 

DIB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  dibble  or  dip  ;  a  term  in  angling. 

DIB'BLER,  n.  One  who  makes  holes  in  the  ground 
to  receive  seed. 

DIB'SToNE,  n.  A  little  stone  which  children  throw 
at  another  stone.  Locke. 

DI-GA'CIOUS,  (de-ka'shus,)  a.  Talkative.     Maunder. 

DI-GACI-TY,  (de-kas'e-te,)  a.     [L.  dicacitas.] 

Pertness.     [Little  used.]  Graves. 

DI'GAST,  n.  [Gr.  Smarm,  ft™'  SiKaroj,  to  judge, 
from  iiKni,  justice.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  an  officer  answering  nearly  to 
our  juryman.  Mitford. 

DICE,  n ;  pi.  of  Die  ;  also,  a  game  with  dice 

DICE,  v.  i.     To  play  with  dice.  Sliak. 

DICE'-BOX,  n.  A  box  from  which  dice  are  thrown 
in  gaming.  Addison. 

DICE'-MAK-ER,  n.     A  maker  of  dice. 

DI-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  and  KCdiaXy,  head.] 
Having  two  heads  on  one  body.  Lindlcy. 

DICER,  n.     A  player  at  dice. 

DICH  ;  a  corruption  for  do  it;  as,  "much  good  dich 
thy  heart."  Shak. 

DI-CHAST'A-SIS,  n.  [See  Dichastic.]  Spontane- 
ous subdivision.  Dana. 

DI-GHASTTG,  o.  [Gr.  St\art,>,  to  subdivide  sponta- 
neously.]    Capable  of  subdividing  spontaneously. 

DI-CHLAM-YD'E-OUS,  o.     [Gr.  lis,  and   xAa/ms,'  a 

garment.] 

In  botany,  having  two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a 

corol.  Lindlcy. 

DI-GHOT'O-MIZE,  (dl-kot'o-mlze,)  v.  t     [See  the 

next  word.]     To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide  into 

parrs. 
DI-CHOT'O-MOUS,  a,     [Gr.  SiXa,  doubly,  by  pairs, 

and  Ttfii".',  to  cut.] 
In  botany,  regularly  dividing  by  pairs,  from  top  to 

bottom  ;  as,  a  dichotomou*  stem.  Martyn. 

DI-eHOT'0-MOUS-€OR'YMB-ED,      ( dl-kot'o-mus- 

kor'imd,)  a.     Composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 

pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  bv  pairs.         Martyn. 
DI-GHOT'O-MOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  dichotomous  man- 

DI-GHOT'O-MY,  (dT-kot'o-me,)  n.  [Gr.  Sixornuta,  a 
division  into  two  parts  ;  Si\a  and  tihhw,  to  cut.] 

1.  Division  or  distribution  of  things  by  pairs.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Watts. 

2.  In  astronomv,  that  phase  of  the  moon  in  which 
it  appears  bisected,  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  as  at 
the  quadratures.  Encyc. 

DI'eHRO-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  die,  twice,  and  xpoa,  color.] 
The  property  observed  in  some  crystals  of  present- 
ing different  colors  when  viewed  in  two  different 
directions.  Dana. 

DI'dlRO-ITE.     See  Iolite. 

DI-CHRO-MAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  rue  and  xpoina.]  Having 
or  producing  two  colors.  Gilbert. 

DICING,  n.    The  practice  of  playing  at  dice. 

Rich.  Diet. 

DICING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  dice  is  played  ; 
a  gaming-house.     [Little  used.] 

DICK'ENS  ;  a  vulgar  exclamation  in  old  writers  for 
the  devil.  Shak. 

OICK'ER,  n.  [Probably  from  Gr.  Sena,  ten,  W.  dog, 
L.  decern.] 

In  old  authors,  the  number  or  quantity  of  ten,  par- 
ticularly ten  hides  or  skins  ;  but  applied  to  other 
things,  as  a  dicker  of  gloves,  &c.  [/  believe  not  used 
in  America.] 

DICIC'Y,  «.    A  seat  behind  a  carriage,  for  servants,  &c. 
2.  A  sham  bosom  of  a  shirt.  Grose. 

DICLI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  Si%,  twofold,  and  k/Woj,  to 
incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  an  epithet  applied  to  crystals,  in 
•vhich  two  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined,  as  in 
die  oblique  rectangular  prism.  Dana. 

DI-GOe'COUS,  o.  [Gr.  <Scs  and  kokkos,  L.  coccus,  a 
grain.] 


DID 

Two-grained;  consisting  of  two  cohering  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each  ;  as,  a  dieoccous  cap- 
sule. Martyn. 

DI-GO-TYL-E'DON, n.  [Gr.  Sic,  twice,  and  KorvKnSav, 
a  cavity.] 

A  plant  whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 
minating. Martyn. 

DI-eO-TYL-E'DON-OUS,  a.  Having  two  lobes.  A 
dicotyledonous  plant  is  one  whose  seeds  have  two 
lobes,  and  consequently  rise  with  two  seminal  leaves. 

DICRO-TOS,  n.    [Gr.  Sn  and  Kporos.)  [Milne. 

A  double  or  rebounding  pulse. 

DICTATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ditto,  from  dico,  to  speak  ;  Sp. 
dictar ;  It.  detlare  :  Fr.  dieter ;  Ir.  deachtaim.  Class 
Dg.] 

1.  To  tell  with  authority  ;  to  deliver,  as  an  order, 
command,  or  direction  ;  as,  what  God  has  dictated,  it 
Is  our  duty  to  believe. 

2.  To  ordei  or  instruct  what  is  to  be  said  or  writ- 
ten ;  as,  a  general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops, 


messages  of  the  prophets  to  Israel  ;  conscience  often 
dictates  to  men  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  govern 
their  conduct. 
DICTATE,  n.     An  order  delivered  ;  a  command. 

2.  A  rule,  maxim,  or  precept,  delivered  with  au- 
thority. 

I  credit  what  id''  '  ie  i  inn  dirlatcs  say.  Prior. 

3.  Suggestion  ;  rule  or  direction  suggested  to  the 
mind  ;  as,  the  dictates  of  reason  or  conscience. 

DICTA-TED,yui.  Delivered  with  authority ;  ordered; 
directed  ;  suggested. 

DICTA-TING  ]<pr.  Uttering  or  delivering  with  au- 
thority ;  instructing  what  to  say  or  write  ;  ordering  ; 
suggesting  to  the  mind. 

DI€-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  dictating;  the  act  or 
practice  of  prescribing. 

It  affords  security  against  the  flirtation  of  laws.  Paley. 

Die-TA'TOR,  7i.  [L.l  One  who  dictates  ;  one  who 
prescribes   rules  and   maxims   for  the   direction    of 

2.  One  invested  with  absolute  authority.  In  a?i- 
cient  Rome,  a  magistrate,  created  in  times  of  exigence 
and  distress,  and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  remained  in  office  six  months. 

DI€-TA-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dictator;  ab- 
solule  ,  unlimited  ;  uncontrollable. 

2.  Imperious;  dogmatical;  overbearing;  as,  the 
officer  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone. 

DI€-TA-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  imperious,  dog- 
matical manner. 

DI€-TA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  dictator;  the 
term  of  a  dictator's  office. 

2.  Authority  ;  imperii. usness  ,  dogmatism.  Dryden. 

DI€'TA-TO-RY,a.    Overbearing  ;  dogmatical.  Milton. 

DI€-TA'TRIX,  77.  [L.]  A  female  who  dictates  or 
commands. 

DICTA-TURE,  71.  The  office  of  a  dictator;  dicta- 
torship. 


DIG'TION,  (dik'shun,)  ».t   [L.  dictio,   from   dico,   to 
speak.     Class  Dg.] 

Expression  of  ideas  by  words ;  style ;  manner  of 
expression.  Dryden. 

DICTION-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  dictionnaire  ;  It.  dizi'onario ; 
Sp.  dieciovariu  ;  from  L.  dictio,  a  word,  or  a  speaking.] 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  with  explanations  of 
their  meanings  ;  a  lexicon.  Johnson. 

DICTUM.  7i.;   pi.  Dicta.     [L.]     An  authoritative 

saying  or  assertion. 
DID,  prel.  of  Do,  contracted  from  doed.    I  did,  thou 
didst,  he  did  ;  we  did,  you  or  ye  did,  they  did. 

Have   ye    nut   ivail  what  I), cut  did  when   he  was  hungry  t  — 
Matt.  xii. 

The  proper  signification  is,  made,  executed,  per- 
formed ;  but  it  is  used,  also,  to  express  the  state  of 
health. 

And  Mordrcai  w.ill,-M    vtv  -lay  l"'furr-  ill"  court  of  the  women's 

house,  to  know  how  K-ah.T  dul. — Esth.  ii. 
Did  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past  tense  of  verbs, 
particularly  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences; 
as,  did  he  command  you  to  go  ?  He  did  not  command 
me.  It  is  also  used  to  express  emphasis ;  as,  I  did 
love  him  beyond  measure. 
DI-DACTIC,  )  a.     [Gr.  riirWriKtic,  from  StSao-itu, 

DI-DACTIG-AL,  j      to  teach.] 

Adapted  to   teach ;    preceptive ;    containing  doc- 
trines,  precepts,  principles,   or   rules  ;    intended   to 
instruct ;  as,  a  didactic  poem  or  essay. 
DI-DACTIG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  didactic  manner ;  in 

a  form  to  teach. 
DI-DACTYL,  ii.     An  animal  having  two  toes. 
DI-DACTYL-OUS,  a,    [Gr.  oi,  Sis,  and  Au/rruAiic.] 

Having  two  toes. 
DI'DAP-PER,  7i.     [from  dip.]     A  bird  that  dives  into 

the  water,  a  species  of  grebe,  Podiceps  minor. 
DI-DAS-€AL'I€,  a.     [Gr.  chcWk-iAikos,  from  StSaaxta, 
to  teach.] 

Didactic ;  preceptive ;  giving  precepts.  [Little 
used.]  Prior. 


DIE 

DID'DER,  o.  i.     [Teut.  diddcrn  ;  qu.  litter,  totter.] 
To  shiver  with  cold.     [JVot  used.]  Slterioood. 

DID'DLE,  v.  t.     To  cheat  or  overreach.       Halloway.- 

DID'DLE,  v.  i.    To  totter,  as  a  child  in  walking. 

DI-DEC-A-He'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  decahedral.]  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  decahedral 
prism,  with  pentahedral  summits.  Cleavelund. 

DI-DEL'PHYG,  a.  Relating  to  animals  of  the  genus 
Didelphvs,  to  which  the  opossum  belongs. 

DI-DEL'PHYS,7t.*  [Gr.  rli c,  twice,  and  dtA0>.s,  uterus.] 
A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  including  the  opossum. 

DI-DO-DEC-A-IIE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  dodecahedral.] 
In  crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  dodecahe- 
dral prism  with  hes.thedral  summits.       Clear.tland. 

DIDRAGH'MA,  (di-drak'ma,)  n.  [Gr.]  A  piece  of 
money,  the  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDST.     The  second  person  of  the  preterit  of  do. 

DI-DUCTION,  ii.    [L.  diductio  ;  di  and  duco,  to  draw.] 
Separation  by  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 
Boyle. 

DI-DYM'I-UM,  7i.  A  metal  recently  discovered  by 
M.  Mosander,  in  the  ores  of  Cerium. 

Ure.     Dr.  Bridges. 

DID'Y-MOIJS,  a.     [Gr.  SiSvuos.]  P-  Cue. 

In  botany,  growing  in  pairs  or  twins. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-A,  71.*  [Gr.  61,  Sis,  and  Swapus,  power.] 
In  botany,  the  name  of  a  class  of  plants  of  four  sta- 
mens, disposed  in  two  pairs,  one  being  shorter  than 
the  other. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-AN,  )  a.  Containing  four  stamens,  dis- 

DI-DYN'A-RIOUS,  ,  posed  in  pairs,  one  shorter  than 
the  other. 

DIE,  v  i.  |"Sw.  do  ;  Dan.  doer.  This  appears  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  and  the  radical  letter  lost  is  not  ob- 
vious. The  word  dye,  to  tinge,  is  contracted  from 
Dg,  and  the  Arabic  root  signifies  not  only  to  tinge, 
but  to  perish;  which  circumstance  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  they  are  radically  one  word,  and  that  the 
primary  sense  is,  to  plunge,  fall,  or  sink.  The  Saxon 
dcadian  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  the  participle  dead. 
See  Dye.] 

1.  To  be  deprived  of  respiration,  of  the  circulation 
of  blood,  antl  other  bodily  functions,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  resuscitation,  as  animals,  either  by  nat- 
ural decay,  by  disease,  or  by  violence  ;  to  cease  to 
live  ;  to  expire  ;  to  decease  ;  to  perish  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  man,  to  depart  from  this  world. 


Thef 
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-Ex. 


This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  by.  Wen  die  a/dis- 
ease ;  of  a  fever;  of  sickness;  of  a  fall;  of  grief. 
They  die  by  the  sword  ;  by  famine  ;  by  pestilence  ;  by 
violence;  by  sickness;  by  disease.  In  some  cases, 
custom  has  established  the  use  of  the  one,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other;  but,  in  many  cases,  either  by  or 
of  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  or  speak- 
er. The  use  of  for,  he  died  for  thirst,  is  not  elegant 
nor  common. 

2.  To  be  punished  with  death  ;  to  lose  life  for  a 
crime,  or  for  the  sake  of  another.  I  will  relieve  my 
master,  if  I  die  for  it. 


3.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  be  lost ;  to  per- 
ish or  come  to  nothing ;  as,  let  the  secret  die  in  your 
own  breast. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  —  1  Sam. 

5.  To  languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness  ;  fol- 
lowed by  away. 

To  sounds  of  heavenly  harp  she  dies  away.  Pope. 

6.  To  languish  with  affection. 

The  young  men  lu'lvimu  ].-,irv'il  iIm!  tli^v  ,/i.  /  for  Rebecca. 

Tatter. 

7.  To  recede,  as  sound,  and  become  less  distinct ; 
to  become  less  and  less  ;  or  to  vanish  from  the  sight, 
or  disappear  gradually.     Sound  or  color  dies  away. 

8.  To  lose  vegetable  life  ;  to  wither  ;  to  perish  ;  as 
plants  or  seeds.  Plants  die  for  want  of  water ;  some 
plants  die  annually. 

9.  To  become  vapid  or  spiritless,  as  liquors  ;  mostly 
used  in  the  participle  ;  as,  the  cider  or  beer  is  dead. 

10.  In  theology,  to  perish  everlastingly  ;  to  suffer 
divine  wrath  and  punishment  in  the  future  world. 

11.  To  become  indifferent  to,  or  to  cease  to  be  un- 
der the  power  of;  as,  to  die  to  sin. 

12.  To  endure  great  danger  and  distress. 

To  die  away ;  to  decrease  gradually  ;  to  cease  ui 
blow  ;  as,  the  wind  dies  away. 
HE,  71.  ;  pi.  Dice.     [Fr.  di ;  It.  dado  ;  Sp.  and  Port.  id. 
Arm.  dici ;  Ir.  dislc.] 

1.  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers 
from  one  to  six,  used  in  gaming,  by  being  thrown 
from  a  box. 

He  ventured  his  all  on  the  cast  of  a  die. 

2.  Any  cubic  body ;  a  flat  tablet.  Watts. 

3.  In  architect  arc,  the  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal, 
between  its  base  and  cornice 

i.  Hazard  ;  chance. 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Spenser. 
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DIE,  re. ;  pi.  Dies.    A  stamp  used  i 
founderies,  &c. 

DI-E'OIAN  and    DI-E'dOUS.      See    Dicecian    and 
Dicecious. 

DI'ER.     See  Dyer. 

DT-ER'E-SIS,  n.    See  Dijeresis. 

DI'E-S[S,  re.     [Gr.  Sums,  a  division.] 

In  music,  the  division  of  a  tone,  less  than  a  serai- 
tone  ;  or  an  interval  consisting  of  a  less  or  imperfect 
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DI'ET,  re.  [L.  dlmt.a;  Gr.  diaira,  manner  of  living, 
mode  of  life  prescribed  by  a  physician,  food,  a  room, 
parlor,  or  bedroom  ;  So.  dicta  ;  Fr.  dicte  ;  It.  dicta.  In 
the  middle  ages,  this  word  was  used  to  denote  the 
provision  or  food  for  one  day,  and  for  a  journey  of 
one  day.  Spelman.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  from  dies, 
day,  or  its  root ;  and  hence  the  word  may  have  come 
to  signify  a  meal  or  supper,  and  the  room  occupied 

1.  Food  or  victuals  ;  as,  milk  is  a  wholesome  diet; 
flesh  is  a  nourishing  diet. 

2.  Food  regulated  by  a  physician,  or  by  medical 
rules;  food  prescribed  fur  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease,  and  limited  in  kind  or  quantity.  I  restrained 
myself  to  a  regular  diet  of  flesh  once  a  day. 

3.  Allowance  of  provision. 

Pur  his  ili"!  ih"i-''  war,  a  o i  '  u  >hfi  -ivr'n  him  by  the  king. — 

Jer.  lii. 

4.  Board,  or  boarding  ;  as,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
diet,  washing,  and  lodging. 

DI'ET,  re.  [D.  ryltsdag ;  G.  reichstasr ;  Sw.  riksdag  ; 
Dan.  rigsdag;  empire's  day,  imperial  diet.  These 
words  prove  that  diet  is  from  dies,  day.  So  in  Scots 
law,  diet  of  appearance.] 

An  assembly  of  the  states  or  circles  of  the  empire 
of  Germany  and  of  Poland  ;  a  convention  of  princes, 
electors,  ecclesiastical  di militaries,  anil  representatives 
of  free  cities,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. There  are  also  diets  of  states  and  cantons. 
Encyc. 

DI'ET,  v.  t.  To  feed  ;  to  board  ;  to  furnish  provisions 
for  ;  as,  the  master  diet*  his  apprentice. 

2.  To  take  fond  by  rubs  prescribed  ;  as,  an  invalid 
should  carefully  diet  himself. 

3.  To  feed  ;  to  furnish  aliment ;  as,  to  diet  re- 
venge. Shak. 

DI'ET,  v.  i.     To  eat  according  to  rules  prescribed. 

2.  To  eat  sparingly.  Shak. 

3.  To  eat ;  to  feed  ;  as,  the  students  diet  in  com- 
•mons. 

Dl'ET-A-RY,  n.  Rule  of  diet ;  allowance  of  food,  es- 
pecially for  the  poor  in  alms-houses  and  prisons. 

Brands. 

DI'ET-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or  the  rules  of 
diet. 

DI'ET-DRINK,  re.  Medicated  liquors  ;  drink  prepared 
with  medicinal  ingredients. 

Dl'ET-ED,  pp.    Fed  ;  boarded  ;  fed  by  prescribed  rules. 

DI'ET-ER,  re.  One  who  diets  j  one  who  prescribes 
rules  for  eating  ;  one  who  prepares  food  by  rules. 

Dl-E-TET'ie,         )         r„     .        „  ,      n 

DI-E-TET'IC-AL,  j  "'     l>r'  "'alT"T""'-J 

Pertaining  to  diet,  or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

DI-E-TET'IGS,  re.  That  part  of  medicine  which  re- 
lates to  diet  or  food. 

DI'ET-INE,  re.  A  subordinate  or  local  diet ;  a  cantonal 
convention. 

DI'ET-ING,  ppr.  Taking  food;  prescribing  rules  for 
eating  ;  taking  food  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

DIEU  ET  MOjY  DROIT,  (de-u'a-mon-drw'a,)  [Fr.] 
God  and  my  right. 

DIF-FAR-RE-A'TION,  re.     [L.  dis  and  farreatio.] 

The  parting  of  a  cake  ;  a  ceremony  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  divorce  of  man  and  wife.  Encyc. 

DIF'FER,  v.  i.  I  [  L.  differo,  dis  and  Jem,  to  bear  or  move 
apart;  It.  differire ;  Fr.  differer.     See  Bear.] 

1.  Literally,  to  be  separate.  Hence,  to  be  unlike, 
dissimilar,  distinct,  or  \arioiis,  in  nature,  condition, 
form,  or  qualities  ;  followed  by  from.  Men  differ  J'rom 
brutes  ;  a  statue  differs  from  a  picture  ;  wisdom  differs 
from  folly. 

One  star  differeth  from  another  star  iu  glory.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

2.  To  disagree  ;  not  to  accord  ;  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  We  are  all  free  to  differ  in  opinion,  and 
sometimes  our  sentiments  differ  less  than  we  at  first 
suppose. 

3.  To  contend  ;  to  be  at  variance  ;  to  strive  or  de- 
bate in  words  ;  to  dispute  ;  to  quarrel. 

We'll  never  'liffcr  with  a  crow, let!  pit.  Rowe. 

DIF'FER,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  different  or  various. 
A  different  dialect  and  pronunciation  differs  persons 
of  divers  countries.  Derham. 

[  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is  net  common,  nor  to 
be  commended.'] 

DIF'FER-KD,  pp.     Made  different  ;  disagreed. 

DIF'FER-ENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  unlike  or  dis- 
tinct ;  distinction  ;  disagreement ;  want  of  sameness  ; 
variation;  di-simiiarity.  Difference  maybe  total  or 
partial,  and  exist  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  things, 
in  the  form,  the  qualities,  or  degrees.     There  is  a  dif- 


1>IF 

fcre.nec  in  nature  between  animals  and  plants  ;  a  dif- 
ference in  form  between  the  genera  and  species  of 
animals  ;  a  difference  of  quality  in  paper;  and  a  dif- 
ference in  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  light. 

2.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  one  tiling  from 
another. 

3.  Dispute  ;  debate ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  contro- 
versy. 

What  was  the  difference  7    It  was  a  contention  in  public.    Shak. 

4.  The  point  in  dispute  ;  ground  of  controversy. 

5.  A  logical  distinction.  [Shak 

6.  Evidences  or  marks  of  distinction. 

The  marks  anrl  differences  of  sovereignty.  Dailies. 

7.  Distinction. 


Greek. 


8.  In  mathematics,  the  remainder  of  a  sum  or  quan- 
tity, after  a  lesser  sum  or  quantity  is  subtracted. 

9.  In  logic,  an  essential  attribute,  belonging  to 
some  species,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  ;  being  the 
idea  that  defines  the  species.  Encyc. 

10.  In  heraldry,  a  certain  figure  added  to  a  co'at  of 
arms,  serving  to'distinguish  one  family  from  another, 
or  to  show  how  distant  a  younger  branch  is  from 
the  elder  or  principal  branch. 

DIF'FER-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  difference  or  dis- 
tinction. A  regular  administration  of  justice  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws,  differences  a  civilized  from  a  savage 
state. 

DIF'FER-ENC-ED,  (dif 'fer-enst,)  pp.  Caused  to  dif- 
fer ;  separated. 

DIF'FER-ENC-ING,  ppr.  Causing  a  difference ;  mak- 
ing different. 

DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Distinct  ;  separate  ;  not  the  same  ; 
as,  we  belong  to  different  churches  or  nations. 

2.  Various  or  contrary  ;  of  various  or  contrary  na- 
tures, forms,  or  qualities;  unlike;  dissimilar;  as, 
different  kinds  of  food  or  drink  ;  different  states  of 
health  ;  different  shapes  ;  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  (dif-fer-en'shal,)  a. 

1.  In  commerce,  creating  a  difference  ;  as,  differential 
duties.  England. 

2.  In  mathematics,  an  epithet  used  in  fluxions,  or 
the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals;  as,  the  differential  cal- 
culus, (see  Calculus,)  a  differential  quantity,  (see 
the  noun  Differential.) 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  re.  In  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  if  two  or  more  quantities  are  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  subject  to  variations  of  value,  their 
differentials  are  any  other  quantities  whose  ratios  to 
each  other  are  the  limits  to  which  the  ratios  of  the 
variations  approximate,  as  these  variations  are  re- 
duced nearer  and  nearer  to  zero.        A.  D.  Stanley. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  Til  ER-MOM'E-TER,  re.*  A  ther- 
mometer for  measuring  veiy  small  differences  of 
temperature.  Brande. 

DIF'FER-ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  different  manner  ;  va- 
riously.    Men  are  differently  affected  with  the  same 

DIF'FER-ING,  ppr.  Being  unlike  or  distinct ;  disa- 
greeing; contending. 

DIF'FEIMNG-LY,  adv.     In  a  different  manner. 

DIP'FI-CILE,  (dif'fe-sil,)  a.     [L.  difficilis.] 

Difficult;  bard  ;  scrupulous.     [JVot  used.]     Bacon. 

DIF'FI  CILE-NESS,  n.  Difficulty  to  be  persuaded. 
[JYut  used.]  Bacon. 

DIF'FI-CIJLT,  a.t  [L.  difficilis;  dis  and  facilis,  easy 
to  be  made  or  dorm,  from  facio,  to  make  or  do ;  Sp. 
dijicultnsn  :   it.  diliicoltoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  be  made,  done,  or  performed  ;  not  easy  ; 
attended  with  latiorand  pains  ,  as,  our  task  isdifficult. 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  men  to  abandon  vice.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  or  travel  a  bad  road 

2.  Hard  to  be  pleased  ;  not  easily  wrought  upon  ; 
not  readily  yielding  ;  not  compliant ;  unaccommo- 
dating ;  rigid  ;  austere  ;  not  easily  managed  or  per- 
suaded ;  as,  a  difficult  man  ;  a  person  of  a  difficult 
temper. 

3.  Hard  to  be  ascended,  as  a  hill ;  traveled,  as  a 
road  ;  or  crossed,  as  a  river,  &c.  We  say,  a  difficult 
ascent ;  a  difficult  road  ;  a  difficult  river  to  cross,  &x. 

DIF'FI-CULT-LY,  ad.    With  difficulty. 

DIF'FI-CUL-TY,  re.t  [Fr.  difficulti  j  It.  difficoltd ;  Sp. 
difieultad  ;  L.  difficultas.] 

1.  Hardness  to  be  done  or  accomplished  ;  the  state 
of  any  thing  which  renders  its  performance  labori- 
ous or  perplexing  ;  opposed  to  easiness  or  facility  ;  as, 
the  difficulty  of  a  task  or  enterprise  ;  a  work  of  labor 
and  difficulty. 

9.  That  which  is  hard  to  be  performed  or  sur- 
mounted. We  often  mistake  difficulties  for  impossi- 
bilities. To  overcome  difficulties,  is  an  evidence  of  a 
great  mind. 

3.  Perplexity;  embarrassment  of  affairs  ;  trouble; 
whatever  renders  progress  or  execution  of  designs 
laborious.  We  lie  under  many  ilifficuUies,  by  reason 
of  bad  markets,  or  a  low  state  of  trade. 

4.  Objection  ;  obstacle  to  belief;  that  which  can  not 
be  easily  understood,  explained,  or  believed.  Men 
often  raise  difficulties  concerning  miracles  and  myste- 
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[L.  diffido  ;  dis  and  fido,  to  trust.] 
to  have  no  confidence  in.       [Ra 


DIF'FIDE. 

To  distrust  ;  to  have  no  confidence  in.       [Rare.] 

DIF'FI-DENCE,  n. ,  [It.  diffidania  :  Sp.  difidrncia  ;  from 

L.  diffidens,  diffido  ;  dis  and  fido,  to  trust    See  Faith.] 

1.  Distrust ;  want  of  confidence  ;  any  doubt  of  the 
power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  others.  It  is  said 
there  was  a  general  diffidence  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
king. 

2.  More  generally,  distrust  of  one's  self;  want  of 
confidence  in  our  own  power,  competency,  correct- 
ness, or  wisdom  ;  a  doubt  respecting  some  personal 
qualification  We  speak  or  write  with  diffidence. 
when  we  doubt  our  ability  to  speak  or  write  cor- 
rectly, or  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  The  effect  of 
diffidence  is  some  degree  of  reserve,  modesty,  timid- 
ity, or  bashfulness.     Hence. 

3.  Modest  reserve  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  timidity  or 
bashfulness  ;  as,  he  addressed  the  audience  or  the 
prince  with  diffidence. 

DIF'FI-DENT,  a.  Distrustful ;  wanting  confidence  ; 
doubting  another's  power,  disposition,  sincerity,  or 

Be  not  diffident  of  wisdom.  Milton. 

2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  confident ;  doubt- 
ful of  one's  own  power  or  competency 

Distress  makes  tie-  Innnble  ii'-art  diffident.  Clarissa. 

3.  Reserved;  modest;  timid;  as,  a  diffident  youth. 
DIF'FI-DENT-LY,  ado.     With  distrust ;  in  a  distrust- 
ing manner;  modestly. 

DIF-FIND'  u.  t.  [L.  diffmdo.]     To  split. 
DIF-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.     Determinate;  difinitive. 
DIF-FLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  by  a  gust  of 

DIF'FLIT-ENCE,    >         rT     ,.„, 
DIF'FLU-EN-CY,  \  "•     LJj'  a'Hlw>-i 

A  flowing  or  falling  away  on  all  sides.       Brown. 
DIF'FLU-ENT,  a.     Flowing  away  on  all  sides;  not 

fixed. 
DIF'FORM,  a.     [L.  din  and  forma.     But  It  appears  to 

have  been  adopted  from  the  French  or  Italian  dif- 

forme,  which  we  write  deform.] 

1.  Irregular  in  form  ;  not  uniform  ;  anomalous  ; 
as,  a  difform  flower  or  corol,  the  parts  of  which  do  not 
correspond  in  size  or  proportion  ;  so,  difform  leaves. 

2.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar.  [Marlijn. 

The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rays.  Neioton. 

DIF-FORM'I-TY,  n.    Irregularity  of  form  ;  want  of 

uniformity.  Brown. 

DIF-FRACT',  v.  t.     [L.  diffractum,  diffringo.] 
To  break  or  separate  into  parts,  as  light. 
DIF-FRACT'ED,  pp.     Broken  or  separated  into  parts 
DIF-FRAC'TION,  n.    [from  L.  diffringo,  diffractum,  to 

break  in  pieces.] 

In  optics,  a  change  which  light  undergoes,  when, 

by  passing  very  near  the  b  irders  of  an  opaque  body, 

it  forms  purall- 1  hands  or  fringes.  D.  Olmsted. 

DIF-FRAN'CHTSE, 
DIF-FRAN'CHISE-MENT. 

which  is  the  word  in  use. 
DIF-FOSE',  (dif-flize',)  v.  t.     [L.  diffusus ;   diffundo; 

dis  and  fundu,  to  pour,  to  spread.     If  n  is  casual,  as 

it  probably  is,  the  root  belongs  to  Class  Bd  or  Bs.] 

1.  To  pour  out  and  spread,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  cause  to 
flow  and  spread.  The  river  rose  and  diffused  its 
waters  over  the  adjacent  plain. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  send  out  or  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions. Flowers  diffuse  their  odors.  The  fame  of 
Washington  is  diffused  over  Europe.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  will  be  diffused  over  the  earth. 

DIF-FOSE',  a.  t  Widely  spread  ;  dispersed. 

2.  Copious  ;  prolix  ;  using  many  words  ;  giving 
full  descriptions  -,  as,  Livy  is  a  diffuse  writer. 

3.  Copious  ;  verbose  ;  containing  full  or  particular 
accounts  ;  not  concise  ;  as,  a  diffuse  style. 

DIF-FOS5'£D,  (dif-fuzd',)  pp.     Spread  ;  dispersed. 
2.  Loose  ;  flowing  ;  wild.  Shak. 

DIF-FOS'ED-LY,  (dif-fuz'ed-ly,)  adv.  In  a  diffused 
manner  ;  with  wide  dispersion. 

DIF-FOS'ED-NESS,  (dif-fuz'ed-ness,)  re.  The  state 
of  Icing  widely  spread.  Sherwood. 

DIF-FOSE'LY,  ode.     Widely  ;  extensively. 
2.  Copiously  ;  with  many  words  ;  fully. 

DIF-FCS'ER,  n.     One  who  diffuses. 

DIF-FO-SI-BIL'I  TV,  (dif-fu-ze-bil'i-ty,)  n.  Thequal- 
ity  of  being  diffusible,  or  capable  of  being  spread  ; 
as,  the  diffiisiliii.tn  of  clav  in  water.  Kirwan. 

DIF-FU'SI-BLE,  (dif  fu'ze-ble,)  a.  That  may  flow  or 
be  spread  in  all  directions  ;  that  may  be  dispersed  ; 
as,  diffusible  stimuli.  Brown. 

DIF-Fu'SI-BLE-NESS,  re.     Diffusibility. 

DIF-FuS'I.NG,  ,,pr.     Spreading;  extending. 

DIF-FC'SION,  (dif-fit'zhun,)  n.  A  spreading  or  flow- 
ing of  a  liquid  substance  or  fluid,  in  a  lateral  as  well 
as  a  lineal  direction  ;  as.  the  diffusion  of  water  ;  the 
diffusion  of  air  or  light. 

2.  A  spreading  or  scattering;  dispersion;  as,  a 
diffusion  of  dust  or  of  seeds. 

3.  A  spreading  ;  extension  ;  propagation  ;  as,  the 
diffusiiiii  of  know  ledge,  or  of  goon  principles. 


See    Disfranchise, 
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4.  Copiousness,  exuberance,  as  of  style.  [Littli 
used.  1 

DIF-FO'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing,  or 
spreading  by  flowing,  as  liquid  substances  01  fluids  ; 
or  of  dispersing,  as  minute  particles.  Water,  air, 
and  light,  dust,  smoke,  and  odors,  are  diffusive  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Extended  ;  spread  widely  ;  extruding  in  all  di- 
rections ;  extensive  ;  as,  diffusive  charity  or  benevo- 
lence. 

DIF-FO'SIVE-LY,  adv  Widely  ;  extensively  ;  every 
way. 

DIF-FO'SIVB-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  diffusing,  or 
state  of  being  diffused  ;  dispersion. 

2.  Extension,  or  extensiveness  ;  as,  the  diffusive- 
ness of  benevolence. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffuse,  as,  an  au- 
thor or  his  style  ;  vcrboscness  ■  copiousness  of  words 
or  expression.  Addison. 

DIG,  v.  t.  pret.  Digged  or  Duo  ;  pp.  Digged  or  Dug. 
[Sw.  dika ;  Dan.  diner,  b<  d  ig,  io  dilili  ■  Sw.  dike,  a  ditch, 
Dan.  dige ;   D.  dijk,  a  dyke  ;   G.  deich,  Sax.  die,  id. ; 

Sax.  dician,  to  ditch  ;  Eth.  AlTi!    dacki.     Class  Dg, 
No.  14.     The  Irish  toekla.hu,  taeklaim,  to  dig,  may  be 


a  spade  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

Be  first  to  dig  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  excavate  ;  to  form  an  opening  in  the  earth 
hy  digging  and  removing  the  loose  earth  ;  as,  to  dig-d 
well, "a  pit,  or  a  mine. 

3.  To  pierce  or  open  with  a  snout  or  by  other 
means,  as  swine  or  moles. 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  thrust  in. 

Still  for  the  p-iwiu^  liver  >/t??td  his  luv  i_st.  Dryden. 

To  dig  down,  is  to  undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by 
digging';  as,  to  dig  down  a  wall. 

to  dig  out,  or  to  dig  from,  is  to  obtain  by  digging  ; 
as,  to  dig  coals  from  a  mine  ;  to  dig  out  fossils.  But 
the  preposition  is  often   omitted,  and  it  is  said,  the 

phrases,  some  word  is  understood  :  They  are  digging 
out  ore,  or  digging  fur  coals,  or  digging  ore  from  the 
earth. 

To  dig  up,  is  to  obtain  something  from  the  earth  by 
opening  it,  or  uncovering  the  thing  with  a  spade  or 
other  instrument,  or  to  force  out  from  the  earth  by  a 
bar  ;  as,  to  dig  up  a  stone. 
DIG,  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  spade  or  other  piercing  in- 
strument ;  to  do  servile  work. 

2   To  work  in  search  of;  to  search. 

They  dig  lor  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures.  —Job  iii. 

To  dig  in,  is  to  pierce  with  a  spade  or  other  pointed 


ent. 


i  the  walk— Ezek.  viii. 


DT-GAM'iVIA,  n.     [Gr.  riis  and  j  arua,  double  gamma.] 

The   name   of  a   letter   in    the  early  language   of 

Greece,    which    gradually    fell    into    disuse,   except 

among  the  Eolics.      It  has  very  nearly  the  sound 

of  the   English  f,  and  was  called  digamma   from  its 

resemblance  to  two  gammas,  tine   placed  above  the 

other. 

DIG' AMY,  tj.  Second  marriage.  [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 

DI-GAS'TRI€,  a.     [Gr.  on  and  ;  nrnn,  belly.] 

Having  a  double  belly  ;  an  epithet  given  Io  a  mus- 
cle of  the  lower  jaw.  Builcy. 
DIG'ER-ENT,  a.     [L.  digerens.] 

Digesting.     rjV.it.  in  use.] 
DI'GEST,  n.     [L.  digitus,  put  in  order.] 

1.  A  collection  or  body  of  Roman  laws,  digested  or 
arranged  under  proper  titles  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.     A  p:mdect. 

2.  Any  collection,  compilation,  abridgment,  or 
summary  of  laws,  di-posed  under  proper  heads  or 
titles  ,  as,  the  Digest  of  Comvn. 

DI-GEST',  o.  t.  [I..  digest.um,~fmm  digero,  to  distrib- 
ute, or  to  dissolve  ;  di,  or  dis.  am!  nero,  to  bear,  carry, 
or  wear ;  Fr.  digercr  ;  It.  digerire  j  Sp.  dtnrir.] 

1.  To  distribute  into  suitable  classes,  or  under 
proper  heads  or  titles  ;  to  arrange  in  convenient  or- 
der ,  to  dispose  in  due  method  ;  as,  to  digest  the  Ro- 
man laws  or  the  common  law. 

2.  To  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind;  to  form 
with  due  arrangement  of  parts;  as,  to  digest  a  plan 
or  scheme. 

3.  To  separate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  as  food  ; 
to  reduce  to  minute  parts  fit  to  enter  Ihe  lacteals  and 
circulate  ;  to  concoct ;  to  convert  into  chyme. 

Coxe.     Encyc. 

4.  In  chemistry,  to  soften  and  prepare  by  heat  j  to 
expose  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as  a 
preparation  for  chemical  operations. 

5.  To  bear  with  patience ;  to  brook  ;  to  receive 
without  resentment;  not  to  reject;  as,  say  what 
you  will,  he  will  digest  it.  shale. 

6.  To  prepare  in  the  mind  ;  to  dispose  in  a  manner 
that  shall  improve  the  understanding  and  heart;  to 


DIG 

prepare  for  nourishing  practical  duties  ;  as,  to  -di, 

7.  To  dispose  an  ulcer  or  wound  to  suppurate. 

8.  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as  plants 
and  other  substances. 

DI-GEST',  v.  i.    To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

2.  To  suppurate  ;  to  generate  laudable  pus  ;  as  an 
ulcer  or  wound. 

3.  To  dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  manure,  as  sub- 
stances in  compost. 

DI-GEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  method  ;  arranged 
in  due  order;  concocted  or  piepared  in  the  stomach 
or  by  a  gentle  heat ;  received  without  rejection ; 
borne  ;  disposed  for  use. 

DI-GEST'ED-LY,  ado.     In  a  well  arranged  manner. 

DI-GEST'ER,  n.     He  that  digests  or  disposes  in  order. 

2.  One  who  digests  his  food. 

3.  A  medicine  or  article  of  food  that  aids  diges- 
tion, or  strengthens  the  digestive  power  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

4.  A  strong  vessel,  contrived  by  Papin,in  which  to 
boil  bony  substances  with  a  strong  heat,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  fluid  state  ;  or,  in  general,  to  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  water. 

DI-GEST-I-niL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible. 

DI-GEST'I-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  digested.  Bacon. 

DI-GEST'ING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  due  order,  or  under 
proper  heads  ;  dissolving  and  preparing  for  circula- 
tion in  the  stomach  ;  softening  and  preparing  by 
heat;  disposing  for  practice;  disposing  to  generate 
pus  ;  brookii.g;  reducing  by  heat  to  a  fluid  state. 

Dl-GBS'TlOiv,  (de-jest'yiin,)  n.     [L.  digestio.] 

1.  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposing  aliment  in  the  stomach  and  re- 
conipusiug  it  in  a  new  form,  and  thus  preparing  it 
for  circulation  and  nourishment.  A  good  digestion  is 
essential  to  health. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a  gentle  neat,  to  prepare  them  for  some  action  on 
each  other ;  or  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent  on  any 
substance. 

3.  The  act  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  order ; 
the  maturing  of  a  design.  Temple. 

4.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus  ;  or  the  generation 
of  matter. 

5.  The  process  of  dissolution  and  preparation  of 
substances  for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

DI-GEST'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach ;  as,  a  digestive  preparation  of 
medicine. 

2.  Capable  of  softening  and  preparing  by  heat. 

3.  Methodizing  ;  reducing  to  order  ;  as,  digestive 
thought.  Dryden. 

4.  Causing  maturation  in  wounds  or  ulcers. 

5.  Dissolving. 


aids  digestion;  a  stomachic  ;  a  corroborant. 

2.  In  surgery,  an  application  which  ripens  an  ul- 
cer or  wound,  or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
Digestive,  salt,  the  muriate  of  potash. 

DI-GEST'URE,   n.      Concoction;    digestion.  [Bare.] 

DIG'GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  digged. 

DIG'CED,  (digd,)//ret.  and  pp.  of  Dig. 

DIG'GER,  n.  One  who  digs  ;  one  who  opens,  throws 
up,  and  breaks  the  earth  ;  one  who  opens  a  well,  pit, 
trench,  or  ditch. 

DIG'GING,  ppr.  Opening  or  turning  the  earth  with  a 
sRade. 

DlGIIT,  (dlte,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  diht,  disposition,  order,  com- 
mand ;  dihtaii,  to  set,  establish,  prepare,  instruct, 
dictate.  This  seems  to  be  from  the  same  source  as 
the  L.  dico,  dicta.] 

To  prepare;  to  put  in  order:  hence,  to  dress,  or 
put  on;  to  array;  to  adorn.  [  Obsolete,  or  used  only 
in  poetry.  Milton. 

DIG'IT,  n.     [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  that  is,  a  shoot ;  Gr. 

itXKTVloS.] 

1.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth,  or  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Boyle. 

2.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon  ;  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of  an 
eclipse  ;  as,  an  eclipse  of  six  digits  is  one  which 
hides  one  half  of  the  disk. 

3.  In  arithmetic,  any  integer  under  10 ;  so  called 
from  counting  on  the  lingers.  Thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  6, 
7,  8,  9,  are  called  digits. 

DIG'IT-AL,  a.     [L.  digitalis.] 

Pertaining  to  Ihe  fingers,  or  to  digits. 

DIG-I-Ta'LI-A,     j  7i.     A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained 

DI-GI-Ta'LINE,  j  from  the  foxglove  or  Digitalis 
purpurea.   It  b  is  not  been  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure 

DIG-  l-TA'LIS,  7i.     [L.  digitus,  a  finger.]  [state. 

The  plant  called  foxglove  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants. 

DIG'IT-aTE,  v.  t.     To  point  out  as  with  the  finger. 

DIG'IT-ATE,       j  a.  In  botany,  a  digitate  leaf   is  one 

DIG'IT-A-TED,  j  which  branches  into  several  dis- 
tinct leaflets,  like  fingers;  or  when  a  simple,  undi- 
vided petiole  connects  several  leaflets  at  the  end 
of  it.  Murtyn. 

DIG'IT-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  digitate  manner 


DIG 

DIG-IT-A'TION,  n.  [L.]  A  division  into  flnger-like 
processes.  Gilbert. 

DIG'IT-I-GRADE,  n.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger  or  toe,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.] 

An  animal  that  walks  or  steps  on  his  toes,  as  the 
lion,  wolf,  &c.  Bell. 

DIG'IT-I-GRADE,  a.  Walking  on  the  toes,  as  the 
cat  and  dog. 

DI-GLA'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  digladior.] 
To  fence  ;  to  quarrel.     [Little  used.] 

DI-GLa-DI-a'TION,  7i.  A  combat  with  swords  ;  a 
quarrel.  B.  Jonson. 

DI'GLYPH,7i.  [Gr.  die,  twice,  and  yXvifxv,  to  carve.] 
In  architecture,  a  projecting  face  having  two  panels  or 
channels  sunk  in.  The  triglvpli  has  three.     Owilt. 

DIG-NI-FI-CA'TION,  ti.  [See  Dignify.]  The  act 
of  dignifying;  exaltation;  promotion.  Walton. 

DIG'NI-FI-tfD,  fdig'ni-fide,)  pp.  [See  Dignify.]  Ex- 
alted ;  honored  ;  invested  with  dignity  ;  as,  the  dig- 
nified clergy. 

2.  a.  Marked  with  dignity;  noble;  as,  dignified 
conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  /rreat  aslmiishinr  ni  .,f  i\,c  Jews,  tin'  manners  of  Jesus  are 
familiar,  yet  dignified.  Buckminster. 

DIG'NI-F?,  v.  i.  [Sp.  dignificur ,  L.  dignus,  worthy, 
and /(/etc,  to  make.] 

1.  To  invest  with  honor  or  dignity;  to  exalt  in 
rank  ;  to  promote  ;  to  elevate  to  a  high  office. 

2.  To  honor;  to  make  illustrious;  to  distinguish 
by  some  excellence,  or  that  which  gives  celebrity. 

Your  worth  will  dignify  our  feast.  B.  Jonson. 

DIG'NI-TA-RY,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  who  holds  a  dig- 
nity, or  a  benefice  which  gives  him  some  pre-emi- 
nence over  mere  priests  and  canons,  as  a  bishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  prebendary,  &c.     Encyc.     Swift. 

DIG'NI-TY,  n.t  [L.  dignitas,  from  dignus,  worthy; 
Sp.  digno  ;  It.  degno  ;  Fr.  digne :  Arm.  dign  or  din. 
CAu.  its  relation  to  Sax.  du gun,  l»  be  good,  to  avail,  to 
be  worth,  to  be  profitable.  It  is  probable  that  g 
and  7i  are  not  both  radical,  but  it  is  uncertain 
which.] 

1.  True  honor ;  nobleness  or  elevation  of  mind, 
consisting  in  a  high  sense  of  propriety,  truth,  and 
justice,  with  an  abhorrence  of  mean  and  sinful  ac- 
tions ;  opposed  to  meanness.  In  this  sense,  we  speak 
of  the  dignity  of  mind,  and  dignity  of  sentiments. 
This  dignity  is  based  on  moral  rectitude ;  all  vice  is 
incompatible  with  true  dignity  of  mind.  The  man 
who  deliberately  injures  another,  whether  male  or 
female,  has  no  true  dignity  of  soul. 

2.  Elevation  ;  honorable  [dace  or  rank  of  eleva- 
tion ;  degree  of  excellence,  either  in  estimation,  or 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Man  is  superior  in  dignity  to 
brutes. 

3.  Elevation  of  aspect ;  grandeur  of  mien  ;  as,  a 
man  of  native  dignity. 

4.  Elevation  of  deportment ;  as,  dignity  of  man- 
ners or  behavior. 

5.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  giving 
a  high  rank  in  society  ;  advancement ;  preferment, 
or  the  rank  attached  to  it.  We  say,  a  man  enjoys 
his  dignity  with  moderation,  or  without  haughtiness. 
Among  ecclesiastics,  dignity  is  office  or  preferment 
joined  with  power  or  jurisdiction. 

Bailey.    Johnson. 

6.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nobleman.  Encyc. 

7.  In  oratory,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  elocution, 
consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

8.  In  astrology,  an  advantage  which  a  planet  has 
on  account  of  its  being  in  some  particular  place  of 
the  zodiac,  or  in  a  particular  station  in  respect  to 
other  planets.  Bailey. 

9.  A  general  maxim  or  principle.     [Not  uscd.\ 

Brown. 
DIG-N'O'TION,  n.     [L.  dignosco.] 

Distinguishing   mark  ;   distinction.     [Not  in  use.] 
Brown. 
DIG'O-NOUS,  a.    [Gr.  Sis  and  yavia,  an  angle  ] 

In  botany,  having  two  angles,  as  a  stem         Lee. 
DI'GRAPH,   (dl'graf,)  n.      [Gr.   Sic  and    ypad,a>,  to 

A  union  of  two  vowels,  of  which  one  only  is  pro- 
nounced, as  in  head,  breath.  Sheridan. 
DI-GRESS',  v.  i.      [L.  digressus,  digredior ;   di,  or  dis, 
and  gradior,  to  step.     See  Grade.] 

I.  Literally,  to  step  or  go  from  the  way  or  road  ; 
hence,  to  depart  or  wander  from  the  main  subject, 
design,  or  tenor  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  narra- 
tion ;  used  only  ofs]>eaJcing  or  writing. 

nt  there   is   hardly  room  to  digrcst 


2.  To  go  out  of  the  right  way  or  common  track  ; 
to  deviate  ;    in  a  literal  sense.     [Nut  note  in  use.] 
Shak. 
DI-GRESS'ING,  ppr.    Departing  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. 
DI-GRES'SION,  (de-gresh'un,)  n.     [L.  digressio.] 

1.  The  act  of  digressing  ;  a  departure  from  the 
main  subject  under  consideration;  an  excursion  of 
speech  or  writing. 

2.  The  part  or  passage  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
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narration,  which  deviates  from  the  main  subject, 
tenor,  or  design,  but  which  may  have  some  relation 
to  it,  or  be  of  use  to  it. 

3.  Deviation  from  a  regular  course  ;  as,  the  digres- 
sion of  the  sun  is  not  equal.  [Little  used,]  Brown. 
DI-GRES'SION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
digression  ;  departing  from  the  main  purpose  or  sub- 
ject, ffarton.  Adams,  Lect. 
DI-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Departing  from  the  main  sub- 
ject; partaking  of  the  nature  of  digression. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
DI-GRESS'I  VE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  digression. 
DI-GYN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.   6is,  twice,  and  }vv,j,a  female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  two  styles. 

DIG'YN-OUS    j    °"     In  botany,  having  two  styles. 
DI-He'DRAL,  a.    [Gr.  <5is,  twice,  and  Idpa,  a.  seat  or 

Having  two  sides,  as  a  figure. 
DT-He'DRON,  n.    [Supra.]     A  figure  with  two  sides 

or  surfaces. 
DI-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,   a.     [di  and   kezahedral,]      In 

crystallography,    having   the   form   of   a  hexahedral 

prism  with  trihedral  summits.  Cleaveland. 

Dl-I-AM'BUS,  n.     In  prosody,  a  double  iambus  ;  afoot 

consisting  of  two  iambuses. 
DI-JO'DI-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dijudico.] 

To  judge  or  determine  by  censure.  Hales. 

DT-Ju'DI-CA-TED,   pp.      Judged   or  determined   by 

censure. 
DI-JU'DI-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Judging  or  determining  by 

DI-JfJ-DI-CA'TION,  n.    A  judging  between  ;  judicial 

distinction. 
DIKE,  n.     [Sax.  die  ;  Sw.  dike  ;  Dan.  dige ;  D.  dyk  ;  G. 


an  easy  transition,  it  came  to  signify  also  the  ban 
formed  by  digging  and  throwing  up  earth.  In- 
trenchment  is  sometimes  used  both  for  a  ditch  and  a 
rampart.] 

1.  A  ditch ;  an  excavation  made  in  the  earth  by 
digging,  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  intended  as 
a  reservoir  of  water,  a  drain,  or  for  other  purpose. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  A  mound  of  earth,  of  stones,  or  of  other  mate- 
rials, intended  to  prevent  low  lands  from  being  in- 
undated by  the  sea  or  a  river.  The  low  countries  of 
Holland  are  thus  defended  by  dikes. 

3.  A  vein  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  stony  sub- 
stance ;  or  an  intrusion  of  melted  matter  into  rents 
or  fissures  of  rocks.  Cleaveland.     Mantell. 

DIKE,  v.  t.     To  surround  or  protect  with  a  dike  ;  to 

secure  by  a  bank. 
1IIKH,  r.  i.     To  dig.     [Not  in  use.] 
])IK'/:i),  (dlkt.j  /.;>.     Surrounded  with  a  dike. 
DIK'ING,  a.     The  act  of  diking,  or  surrounding  with 

dikes. 


DI-LAC'ER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  dilaeero ;  di  and  laeero,  to 
tear.] 
To  tear  ;  to  rend  asunder  ;  to  separate  by  force. 
Brown. 

DI-LAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Torn  ;  rent  asunder. 

DI-LAC'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Tearing  ;  rending  in  two. 

DI-LAC-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rending  asunder  ; 
a  tearing,  or  rending.  [In  lieu  of  these  words,  Lac- 
erate, Laceration,  are  generally  used.] 

DI-La'NI-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  dilanio  ;  di  and  lanio,  to  rend 
in  pieces.] 

To  tear;  to  rend  in  pieces;   to  mangle.     [Little 
used.]  Howell. 

DI-La-NI-A'TION,  n.    A  tearing  in  pieces. 

DI-LAP'I-DATE,  v.  i.     [L.  ddapido ;  di  and  lapido,  to 
stone,  from  lapis,  a  stone.     It   seems   originally   to 
have  signified  to  pull  down  stone-work,  or  to  suffer 
such  work  to  fall  to  pieces.] 
To  go  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  by  decay. 

DI-LAP'I-DATE,  v.  U  To  pull  down  ;  to  waste  or  de- 
stroy ;  to  suffer  to  go  to  ruin. 

If  the  bishop,  [iirsoii,   or  vicar,  if,    <li!aj<i'hi!rs  the  buildings,  or 
cuts  down  the  limber  of  Uie  patrimony  of  the  church. 

Blackttone. 
2.  To  waste  ;  to  squander. 
DI-LAP'I-DA-TED,w>.ora.     Wasted;  ruined;  pulled 

down  ;  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
DI-LAP'I-DA-TING,  ppr.     Wasting  ;    pulling   down  ; 

suilcniig  lu  uo  to  ruin. 
DI-LAP-I-DA'TION,  n.  Ecclesiastical  waste  ;  a  vol- 
untary wasting  or  suffering  to  go  to  decay  any  build- 
ing in  possession  of  an  incumbent.  Dilapidation  is 
voluntary,  or  active,  when  ;m  incumbent  pulls  down 
a  building  ;  permissive,  or  passive,  when  he  suffers  it 
to  decay  and  neglects  to  repair  it.  Dilapidation  ex- 
tends to  the  waste  or  destruction  of  wood,  and  other 
property  of  the  church.  Blackstonc. 

2.  Destruction  ;   demolition  ;   decay  ;   ruin. 

Bryant. 

3.  Peculation.  Stephens. 
DI-LAP'I-DA-TOR,  n.    One  who  causes  dilapidation. 
DI-LA-TA-BIL'I-TY,n.     [See  Dilate.]     The  quality 


elasticity  ;  elastic.  A  bladder  is  dilatable  by  the 
force  of  air ;  air  is  dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  opposed 
to  aintractible. 

DIL-A-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  expanding  ;  expan- 
sion ;  a  spreadim:  or  extending  in  all  directions;  the 
state  of  being  expanded  ;  opposed  to  contraction. 
DUatation  differs  from  extension,  as  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  lines  and  surfaces  ;  the  former  to  bodies  that 
spread,  open,  or  enlarge  in  all  directions.  A  line  or 
a  plain  is  extended  ;  a  bladder,  an  artery,  a  balloon, 
ts  dilated. 

2.  The  expanding  of  a  body  into  greater  bulk  by 
its  own  elastic  power. 

DI-LaTE',  v.  t.  [L.  dilato  ;  di  and  latns,  wide  ;  Fr. 
dilater  ;  It.  dilatare  ;  Sp.  dilator.     See  Delay.] 

1.  To  expand  ;  to  distend  ;  to  enlarge  or  extend  in 
all  directions  ;  opposed  to  contract.  The  air  dilates 
the  lungs  ;  air  is  dtlatn!  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  enlarge  ;  to  relate  at  large ;  to  tell  copiously 
or  diffusely  ;  as,  to  dilate  upon  the  policy  of  a  meas- 
ure. In  this  sense,  it  is  generally  used  intransitively. 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  have  used  it  in  a  transitive 
sense  ;  as,  to  dilate,  a  theme. 

DILATE',  v.  i.  To  widen  ;  to  expand  ;  to  swell  or 
extend  in  all  directions. 

His  heart  di/aus  am]  alarirs  in  bis  strength.  Addison. 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously  ;  to  dwell  on  in 
narration.  An  advocate  may  weaken  his  argument 
by  dilating  on  trivial  circumstances. 

DI-LaTE',  a.     Expanded  ;  expansive. 

DI-LaT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Expanded  ;  distended  ;  enlarged 
so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space. 

DI-LAT'ER,  it.     One  who  enlarges;  that  which  ex- 

Dl-LAT'ING,  ppr.     Expanding  ;   enlarging";  speaking 
DI-LA'TION,  n.     Delay.  [largely. 

DI-LaT'OR,  n.     That  which  widens  or  expands;  a 

muscle  that  dilates. 
DIL'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     With  delay  ;  tardily. 
DIL'A-TO-RI-NESS,  7i.     [from  dilatory.]     The  quality 

of  being  dilatory  or  late  ;  lateness  ,  slowness  in  mo- 


I,.   dilatnriu-:,  from  d:dero,  ddatus.     See  Delay  and 
D.late.] 

1.  Literally,  drawing  out  or  extending  in  time : 
hence,  slow  ;  late  ;  tardy  ;  applied  to  things;  as,  dila- 
tory councils  or  measures. 

2.  Given  to  procrastination  ;  not  proceeding  with 
diligence  ;  making  delay  ;  slow  ;  late  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons; as,  a  dduttiry  messenger.  A  man  is  dilatory 
when  he  delays  attendance,  or  performance  of  busi- 
ness, beyond  the  proper  time. 

3.  In  law,  intended  to  make  delay  ;  tending  to 
delay  ;  as,  a  dilatory  plea,  which  is  designed,  or 
which  tends,  to  delay,  the  trial  of  acause.  Blackstonc. 

DI-LEC'TION,  n.     [L.  dileclio.] 

A  loving.  Martin. 

DI-LEM'MA,   n.      [Gr.   rJtXr/,i/*a,   a   syllogism    which 

strikes  on  each  side  ;  <5ic  and  \npfia,  an  assumption, 

from  \npliava>,  to  take.] 

1.  In  logic,  an  argument  which  presents  an  antag- 
onist with  two  or  more  alternatives,  but  is  equally 
conclusive  against  him,  whichever  alternative  he 
chooses.  A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old  sophist, 
"  Instruct  me  in  pleading,  and  1  will  pay  you  when  I 
gain  a  cause."  The  master  sued  for  the  reward, 
and  the  scholar  endeavored  to  elude  the  claim  by  a 
dilemma.  "  If  I  gain  my  cause,  I  shall  withhold 
your  pay,  because  the  award  of  the  judge  will  be 
against  you.  If  I  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it,  because 
I  shall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause."  The  master 
replied,  "  If  you  gain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me, 
because  you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause  ; 
if  you  lose  it,  you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge 
will  award  it."  Johnson. 

2.  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice  ;  a  state  of  things 
in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present  themselves  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  course 
to  pursue. 

A  strong  dUrmrna  in  a  drspiTiue  case  I 
bi  .h  t  with  inlaniy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

DIL-ET-TAJV'TE,  (dil-et-tan'tS,)  n;  pi.  Dilettanti. 

[It.]     An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts  ;  one  who 

delights  in  promoting  science  or  tic  line  arts.  Burke. 
DIL -ET-TAN'TE-ISM,  n.     The  pursuits  and  feelings 

of  a  dilettante. 
DIL'I-GENCE,  n.t  [L.  diligentia,  from  diligo,  to  love 

earnestly  ,  di  and  lego,  to  choose.] 

1.  Steady  application  in  business  of  any  kind  ;  con- 
stant effort  to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ;  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  without  unnecessary  delay  or 
sloth  ;  due"  attention  ;  industry  ;  assiduity.  Dili- 
gence is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns  every 
thing  to  gold. 

Brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure. 
—  2  Pet.  i. 

2.  Care ;  heed  ;  needfulness. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.  —  Prov,  ir. 


DIM 

DIV  I-OEjYCE,  (dil-e-zhanse,)  n.   The  name  of  akind 

of  stage-coach  used  in  France. 
DIL'I-GENT,  a.     [L.  diligens.] 

1.  Steady  in  application  to  business  ;  constant  in 
effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ; 
assiduous  ;  attentive  ;  industrious  ;  not  idle  or  negli- 
gent ;  applied  to  persons. 

Seest   thou   a   man  diligent   in    his   business?     He   shall    stand 
before  kings.  —  Prov.  xxii. 

2.  Steadily  applied  ;  prosecuted  with  care  and 
constant  effort;  careful;  assiduous;  as,  make  dili- 
gent search. 

r  a  diligent  Inquisition. — Judges  xix. 

DIL'I-GENT-LY,  adv.  With  steady  application  and 
care  ;  with  industry  or  assiduity  ;  not  carelessly  ; 
not  negligently. 

Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God.  —  Deut.  ri. 
DILL,  n.     [Sax.  dil,  dile ;  Sw.  dill ;  Dan.  dild ;  D.  dille ; 
G.  dill.] 

An  annual  plant  of  the  Anethum  graveolens,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  moderately  warming,  pungent, 


DI-Lu'CID,  a.     [L.  dilucidus.] 

Clear.     [JVot  in  use.] 
DI-LO'CID-ATE,  <>.  t.    To  make  clear.     [JVot  in  use.] 

[See  Elucidate.] 
DI-LU-CID-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  clear. 
DI-LC'CID-LY,  adv.     Clearly. 
DIL'lI-ENT,  a.     [L.  diluens.     See  Dilute.] 

1.  Making  liquid  or  more  fluid  ;  making  thin  ;  at- 
tenuating. 

2.  Weakening  the  strength  of,  by  mixture  with 
water. 

DIL'lI-ENT,  n.    That  which  thins  or  attenuates  ;  that 

which  makes  more  liquid. 
2.  That  which  weakens  the  strength  of,  as  water, 

which,   mixed   with    wine    or   spirit,    reduces    the 

strength  of  it. 
DI-LOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  diluo,  dilutus ;  di,  dis,  and  lavo, 

luo,  to  wash,   contracted   from  lago  or  lugo.     See 

Deluge.] 

1.  Literally,  to  wash  ;  but  appropriately,  to  render 
liquid,  or  more  liquid  ;  to  make  thin,  or  more  fluid. 
Thus  sirup  or  molasses  is  made  thin  or  more  liquid 
by  an  admixture  with  water  ;  and  the  water  is  said 
to  dilute  it.     Hence, 

2.  To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  by  an  admix- 
ture of  water,  which  renders  the  spirit  or  acid  less 
concentrated.  Thus,  we  dilute  spirit,  wine,  or  a  de- 
coction, by  adding  to  it  water. 

3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  color,  by  mixture. 

JYewton. 

4.  To  weaken  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  standard 
of;  as.to  dilute  virtue.  Milner. 

DI-LCTE',  a.  Thin  ;  attenuated  ;  reduced  in  strength, 
as  spirit  or  color.  JVeioton. 

DI-LOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  liquid  ;  rendered  more 
fluid  ;  weakened  ;  made  thin,  as  liquids. 

DI-LOT'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  diluted  form. 

DI-LuT'ER,  n.     That  which  makes  thin,   or  more 

DI-LOT'ING,  ppr.  Making  thin  or  more  liquid ; 
weakening. 

DI-Lu'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin,  weak,  or 
more  liquid.  Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or 
thickening.  Arbuthnot. 

DI-LU'VI- AL,  1  a.     [L.  diluvium,  a  deluge,  from  diluo. 


to  the  deluge  in  Noah's  days. 

2.  Effected  or  produced  by  a  deluge,  particularly 
bv  the  great  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah.     Buekland. 

DI-Lu'VI-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  explains  geological 
phenomena  by  the  deluge.  Lycll. 

DI-LO'VI-ATE,  v.  i.  To  run  as  a  flood.  [Not  much 
used  ]  Sandys. 

DI-LOWI-UM,  7i.  [L.]  In  geology,  a  deposit  of  su- 
perficial loam,  saml,  gravel,  pebbles,  &c,  caused  by 
the  deluge,  or  ancient  currents  of  water.      Buekland. 

DIM,  o.  [Sax.  dim  ;  Dan.  dum,  dark,  obscure,  dim, 
and  dumb  ;  dummer,  to  dim  ;  duinmes,  to  grow  dim 
or  dull,  to  stupefy,  Kn<i.  dun/jis,  dtu:i]>ish  ;  Sw.  dimba, 
fog,  mist,  a  cloud  ;  Ir.deimhe,  darkness  ;  Russ.  tinman, 
fog  ;  temnei,  dark,  obscure  ;  Sans,  tama,  black,  Finn. 
tumma.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  damp,  vapor,  Russ. 
dim  or  deim.  (See  Damp.)  If  dim  and  dumb  are  of 
the  same  family,  the  sense  is  close,  thick.] 

I.  Not  seeing  clearly  ;  having  the  vision  obscured 
and  indistinct. 

Yhen  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim.  — Gen.  xxvii. 
i,.  Not  clearly  seen  ;  obscure  ;  imperfectly  seen  or 
discovered  ;  as,  a  dim  prospect. 

3.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky  ;  not  luminous  ;  as,  a 
dim  shade.  Spenser. 

4.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  having  obscure  concep- 


Im.  Rogers. 

5.  Having  its  luster  obscured  ;  sullied  ;  tarnished. 
How  is  the  gold  become  dimt—  Lam,  iv. 
DIM,  v.  t.    To  cloud  ;  to  impair  the  powers  of  vision  ; 
as,  to  dim  the  eves. 
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2.  To  obscure  ;  as,  to  dim  the  sight ;  to  dim  the 
prospect. 

3.  To  render  dull  the  powers  of  conception. 

4.  To  make  less  bright ;  to  obscure. 

Each  passion  dimmed,  hiy  face.  Milton, 

5.  To  render  less  bright;  to  tarnish  or  sully;  as, 
to  dim  gold. 

DIM'BLE,  n.    A  bower;  a  cell  or  retreat.     [JVoc  in 

use.]  B  Jonson. 

DIME,  n.      [Fr. ;    contracted   from   dizicme  or  disme, 

Norm,  ilieme,  tenth.] 
A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of 

ten  cents  ;  the  tenth  of  a  dollar. 
DI-MEN'SION,  (de-men'shun,;  «.     [L.  dimensio,  from 

dimetior,  to  measure  ;  di,  or  dis,  and  metiur,  to  mete; 

Gr.  perptu.     See  Mete  and  Measure.] 

1.  In  geometry,  the  extent  of  a  body,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth.  A  line  has  one 
dimension  or  length  ;  a  superficies  has  two  dimen- 
sions, length  and  breadth  ;  and  a  solid  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  cr  depth. 
The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and  de- 
notes the  whole  space  occupied  by  a  body,  or  its 
capacity,  size,  measure  ;  as,  the  dimensions  of  a 
room,  or  of  a  ship  ;  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  of  a 
kingdom,  &c. 

2.  Dimension  of  an  equation,  in  algebra,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  contained  in  an  equation  ;  the  same  as  de- 
gree. Barlow. 

DI-MEN'SION-LESS,  a.    Without  any  definite  meas- 
ure or  extent  ;  boundless.  Milton. 

DI-MEN'SI-TY,  n.     Extent ;  capacity.  Howell. 

DI-MEN'SIVE,  a.     That   marks  the   boundaries  or 
outlines. 

Who  can  dr.iw  (If  sonl's  <lui<cnsivc  lines?  Daviea. 

DIM'E-TER,  a.     [L.]     Having  two  poetical  measures. 

DIM'E-TER.  n.  A  verse  of  two  measures.    [TyrwhiU. 

DI-MET'Rie,  a.     [Gr.  Si;,  twofold,  and  utrpnv, meas- 

In  mineralogy,  an  epithet  applied  to  crystals  with 
the  axes  of  two  kinds,  the  vertical  being  unequal  to 
the  lateral,  as  the  square  prism  and  square  octahe- 


DI-.MID'I -ATE,  o.  I.     [L.  dimidio.] 
To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

DI-MID'I-A-TED,   pp.  or  a.      [L.  dimidiatus ;   di  and 
media*,  middle.] 
Divided  into  two  equal  pruts;  halved. 

DT-MID'I-a-TING,  ppr.     Dividing    into    two  equal 
parts  ;  halving. 

DI-MID-I-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  halving ;  division 
into  two  equal  parts. 

DI-MIN'ISH,  v.  t.     [L.  diminuo  ;  di  and  minuo,  to  les- 
sen ;  minor,   less;     It.  ilimuinire  ,■     Ft.    dim/liner;    Sp. 

diminuir ;    Ir.   min,   fine  ;    niiwi,   small ;     W.   main, 
meinw,   small,  slender  ;    Russ.  menske,  less  ;    umen- 


skayu,  to  diminish  ;  Ar. 


manna,  to 


off,  to 


weaken,  to  diminish.     Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  lessen ;  to  make  ess  or  smaller,  by  any 
means ;  opposed  to  increase  and  augment ;  as,  to 
diminish  the  size  of  a  thing  by  contraction,  or  by  cut- 
ting off  a  part  ;  to  diminish  a  number  by  subtraction  ; 
to  diminish  the  revenue  by  limiting  commerce,  or  re- 
ducing the  customs  ;  to  diminish  strength  or  safety  ; 
to  diminish  the  heat  of  a  room.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  bulk  and  quantity,  as  shorten  is  to  length. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  impair  ;  to  degrade. 

I  will  diminish   them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over   the 

3.  In  music,  to  take  from  a  note  by  a  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural. 

To  diminish  from ;  to  take  away  something.  [06s.] 

DI-MIN'ISH,  v.  i.f  To  lessen  ;  to  become  or  appear 
less  or  smaller.  The  apparent  size  of  an  object 
diminishes,  as  we  recede  from  it. 

DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reduced  in 
size  or  quality. 

DI-MIN'[SH-£D,  (de-min'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Lessened  ; 
made  smaller ;  reduced  in  size ;  contracted  ;  de- 
graded. 

DI-MIN'ISH-ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  dimin- 
ishes. 

DI-MIN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Lessening;  contracting;  de- 
grading. 

DI-MIN'ISH-ING-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  lessen 
reputation.  Locke. 

DI-MIN-U-EN'DO,  or  DIM.,  in  music,  directs  to  a  de- 

DI-MINrO.-ENT,  a.     Lessening.     [Little  used.] 

Sanderson. 
OIM'f-NuTE,  a.     Small.     [Not  in  use.1  Oora-cs. 

DIM-I-NO'TION,  ?i.     [L.  diminutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  lessening;  a  making  smaller;  op- 
posed to  oug/nrntatiiiit  :  as,  tile  diminution  of  size,  of 
wealth,  of  power,  of  safety. 


DIN 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less";  op- 
posed to  increase  ;  as,  the  ilinnuuiiuu  of  the  apparent 
diameter  of  a  receding  body. 

3.  Discredit;  loss  of  dignity  ;  degradation.  Philips. 

4.  Deprivation  of  dignity  ;  a  lessening  of 'estima- 
tion. Addison. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  contraction  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  column,  by  which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than 
that  of  the  lower  part. 

6.  In  music,  the  imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject 
in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself.  Busby. 

DI-MIN'tf-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  diminutif;    It.  diminuitivo ; 

Small ;  little  ;  narrow  ;  contracted  ;  as,  a  diminu- 
tive race  of  men  or  other  animals ;  a  diminutive 
thought 

DI-MIN'LT-TIVE,,  n.  In  grammar,  a  word  formed 
from  another  word,  usually  an  appellative  or  generic 
term,  to  express  a  little  thing  of  the  kind  ;  as,  in 
Latin,  lapillus,  a  little  stone,  from  lapis;  ccllula,  a 
little  cell,  from  cella,  a  cell ;  in  French  maisonnette,  a 
little  house,  from  maison,  a  house  ;  in  English,  mani- 
kin, a  little  man,  from  7/tan. 

DI-MIN'l[-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  diminutive  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  speak  diminutively  of 
another. 

DI-MIN'U-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Smallness ;  littleness; 
want  of  b  ilk  ;  want  of  dignity. 

DIM'ISH,  a     [from  dim.]    Somewhat  dim,  or  obscure. 

DI-Mrs'SION,  (de-mish'un,)  n.     Leave  to  depart. 

DIM'IS-SO  RY,a.     [L.  dimissnrius.     See  Dismiss.] 
1.  Send  ng  away  ;  dismissing  to  another  jurisdic- 


diocese,  and  rocoimneudini:  him  for  reception  there. 
Hook. 
2.  Granting  leave  to  depart.  Prideaaz. 

DI-MIT',  o.  t.     [L.  dimitto.] 

To  permit  to  go  ;  to  grant  to  farm  ;  to  let.     [Not 

DIM'T-TY,  77.     [D.  dicmit.] 

A  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth,  ribbed  or  figured. 

DIM'LY,  adv.-    [See  Dim.]     Ill  a  dim  or  obscure  man- 
ner ;  with  imperfect  sight. 
2.  Not  brightly,  or  clearly  ;  with  a  faint  light. 

DIM'MED,  (dnnd,)/;;;.  Clouded;  obscured;  rendered 
dull. 

DIM'MING,  ppr.  Clouding;  obscuring  the  sight  or 
conception. 

DI.M'.MING,  «.     Obscurity.  Sluik. 

DIM'NESS,  77.  t  Dullness  of  sight;  as,  the  dimness  of 

2.  Obscurity  of  vision  ;  imperfect  sight ;  as,  the 
dimness  of  a  view. 

3.  Faintness ;  imperfection  ;  as,  the  dimness  of  a 
color. 

4.  Want  of  brightness  ;  as,  the  dimness  of  gold  or 
silver. 

5.  Want  of  clear  apprehension  ;  stupidity  ;  as,  the 
dimness  (if  perception. 

DI-MORPH'ISM,  77.  [Gr.  fnc,  twice,  and  /..>p0r,,form.] 
The  property  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct  forms 
not  derivable  from  one  another.  Sulphur  assumes 
one  form  when  crystallizing  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  another  wholly  different  when  becoming  solid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Dana. 

DI-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Si;  and  uopipn.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  substance  whose  crystals  belong  to  dif- 
ferent systems,  or,  if  they  are  of  the  same  system, 
are  so  different  that  they  can  not  be  referred  to  the 
same  primary  form.  Dana. 

DIM'PLE,  7i.     [Q.u.  G.  taumeln,  to  reel,  to  indent.] 
A  small  natural  cavity  or  depression  in  the  cheek 
or  other  part  of  the  face.  Prior. 

DIM'PLE,  v.  i.  To  form  dimples;  to  sink  into  de- 
pressions or  little  inequalities. 

And  smiling  rild'u  s  'li.njilt'l  uti  (he  main.  Dryden. 

DIM'PLED,  a.  Set  with  dimples  ;  as,  a  dimpled  cheek. 

DIM'PLY,  a.  Full  of  dimples,  or  small  depressions  ; 
as,  the  dimply  flood.  Warton. 

DIM'-SIGHT-ED,  (-sjt-ed,)  a.  Having  dim  or  obscure 
vision.  Addison. 

DIM'-TWINK-LING,  a.     Twinkling  dimly.    More. 

DIN,  71.  [Sax.  dyn,  noise  ;  dijna,  to  sound  ;  Ice.  dyna, 
to  thunder  ;  L.  tinnio,  trau.?,  tono.  This  word  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  root  of  tone  and  thunder,  and  de- 
notes a  rumbling  or  rattling  noise.  Sax.  earth-dyne, 
an  earthquake.] 

Noise  ;  a  loud  sound  ;  particularly,  a  rattling,  clat- 
tering, or  rumbling  sound,  long  continued  ;  as,  the 
din  of  arms,  the  din  of  war. 

DIN,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  continued  or  confused 
sound  ;  to  stun  with  noise  ;  to  harass  with  clamor ; 
as,  to  din  the  ears  with  cries  ;  to  din  with  clamor. 

DIN'AR-€HY,  71.     [Gr.  Sic  and  aPXn.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  two  persons. 

DINE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dynan,  to  dine.  The  Fr.  diner,  is 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  It.  desinare,  to  dine, 
L.  desino,  to  cease  ;  in  which  case  dinner  must  have 
been  so  named  from  the  intermission  of  business. 
The  Saxon  and  the  French,  in  this  case,  are  proba- 


DIO 

bly  from  different  sources.     The  Gr.  has  dawvpai, 
and  6(«mu,  to  feast.] 

To  eat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  This  meal 
seems  originally  to  have  been  taken  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  at  least  in  northern  climates,  as  it 
still  is  by  laboring  people.  Among  people  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  and  in  commercial  towns,  the 
time  of  dining  is  from  two  to  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

DINE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  with  the 
principal  meal  ;  to  feed  ;  as,  the  landlord  dined  a 
hundred  men. 

DlN'/'T),  (dlnd,)  pp.  Having  eaten  a  dinner,  or  en- 
tertained with  a  dinner. 

DI-NET'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  iwnriKos.} 

Whirling  round.     [Not  used.]  Broxv. 

DING,  77.  t. ;  prct.  Dung  or  Dinged.  [Sax.  dencgan,  to 
beat ;  Scot,  ding,  to  drive  or  strike.] 

To  thrust  or  dasli  with  violence.     [Little  used.] 
Nash.     Murston. 

DING,  v.  i.     To  bluster  ,  to  bounce.     [A  law  word.] 
Arbuthnot. 

DING'-DONG.  A  term  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
bells.  Shale. 

DIN'GI-NESS,  71.  [See  Dingy.]  A  dusky  or  dark 
hue  ;  brownness. 

DIN"GLE,  (dine'gl)  71.  A  narrow  dale  or  valley  be- 
tween hills.      "  Milton. 

DIN"GLE-DAN»GLE,  (ding'gl-dang'gl.)  Hanging 
loosely,  or  something  dangling.  Warton. 

DIN'GY,  a.  Soiled  ;  sullied  ;  of  a  dark  color;  brown  ; 
dusky  ;  dun. 

DIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Eating  the  principal  meal  in  the 


hall  for  a  company  to  dine  in 
A  room  for  a  family  or  for  com 
00m  for  entertainments 
.     A  table  used   for  the  purpose 


DIN'ING-UOOM,  n. 

pany  to  dine  in  ;  a 
DIN'ING-TA'BLE, 

of  dining. 
DIN'NKD,  pp.     Stui 
DIN'NER,  7i.     [Fr. 


with  a  loud  noise. 
■  Ir.  dinner.     See  Dine.] 
.  The  meal  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day; 
or  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  between  noon 
and  evening. 
2.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast. 

Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

DIN'NER-LESS,  a.     Having  no  dinner.  Fuller. 

DIN'NER-TA'BLE,  n.    A  table  at   which  dinner  is 

taken. 
DIN'NER-TIME,  77.     The  usual  time  of  dining.  Pope. 
Di-NO-THk'RI-UM,    77.*    [Gt.duvoc,    terrible,    and 

dnptov,  beast.] 

A  gigantic,  herbivorous,  aquatic  animal,  fifteen  or 

eighteen  feet  long;  now  extinct.     [See  Deinothe- 

rium.]  Buekland. 

DINT,  71.     [Sax.  dynt,  a  blow  or  striking.     It  may  be 

connected  with  ilin  and  ding.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Milton. 

2.  Force  ;  violence ;  power  exerted  ;  as,  to  win  by 
dint  of  arms,  by  dint  of  war,  by  dint  of  argument  or 
importunity. 

3.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow  ;  a  cavity  or  impres- 
sion made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  on  a  substance  ; 
often  pronounced  dent. 

His  hands  had  made  a  dint.  Dryden. 

DINT,  71.  t.  To  make  a  mark  or  cavity  on  a  substance 
by  a  blow  or  by  pressure.     [See  Indent.]     Donne. 

DINT'ED,  pp.  Marked  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ;  as, 
deep-dinted  furrows.  Spenser. 

DINT'ING,  pi>r.     Impressing  marks  or  cavities. 

DX-NU-MER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  numbering  sing- 
ly.    [Little  used.] 

DI'O-CE-SAN,  a.  [See  Diocese.  The  accent  on  the 
first  and  on  the  thud  syllable  is  nearly  equal.  The 
accent  on  the  antepenult  given  to  this  word  in  most 
of  the  English  books  is  wrong,  almost  to  ridiculous- 
ness. ]_    Pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

DI'O-CE-SAN,  71.  A  bishop;  one  in  possession  of  a 
diocese,  and  having  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  it. 

DI'O-CeSE,  71.  [Gr.  dioiKnais,  administration,  a  prov- 
ince or  jurisdiction  ;  rjia  and  eiicno-is,  residence ; 
oikcio,  to  dwell ;  uikoc,  a  house.  This  word  is  often 
spelt  diocess;  but  this  orthography  is  opposed  to  the 
derivation,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  English 
authority.] 

The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  ;  an 
ecclesiastical  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  a  bishop.  In  England,  there  are 
two  provinces  or  circuits  of  archbishops'  jurisdiction, 
Canterbury  and  York.  The  province  of  Canterbury 
contains  twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York  three, 
besides  the  Isle  of  Man.  Every  diocese  is  divided 
into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there  are  sixty;  and 
each  archdeaconry,  into  rural  deaneries;  and  every 
deanery,  into  parishes.  Blackstone. 

A  diocese  was  originally  a  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  the  purpose  of  civil  government,  a  prefect- 
ure ;  but  the  term  is  now  exclusively  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Encyc. 

DI-OG-TA-llE'DRAL,  a.  [dis  and  octaJieelral.]'  In 
crystallogruphy,  having  the  form  of  an  octahedral 
prism  with  tctruhedral  summits.  Clcaeeland. 
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DI'0-DON,?i.*The  globe-fish  ;  agenusof  plectognatBJc 
fishes,  with  undivided  jaws,  each  with  a  single  and 
continuous  dental  plate.  Brandt.     Partington. 

DI-CS'Cl-A,  n.*  [(Jr.  6ts  and  oi^oc.]  A  class  of 
plants  having  the  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistils  on  the  other.  P.  Cijc. 

Dl-Qi'CIAN,     j  a.     In  botany,  belonging  to  the  class 

DI-CE'CIOUS,  j  Dincia  :  having  the  stamens  on  one 
plant,  and  the  pistils  on  another. 

DI-OP'SIDE,  n.    [Gr.  cioU/is.] 

A  foliated  variety  of  augite,  of  a  clear  grayish 
green  color.  Dana. 

DI-OP'TASE,  n.  A  rare  ore  of  copper,  consisting  of 
silica  and  copper,  with  twelve  per  cent,  water.  It 
occurs  in  rich,  emerald-green  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  three-sided  prism.  Dana. 

DI-OP'TRI€,         (a.   [Gr.fimrTf>iKos,from  Sionropat, 

DI-OP'TRIC-AL,  (  to  see  through  ;  ,Ua  and  wr»|nii, 
to  see.     Sometimes  written  Dioptic  and  Dioptical.] 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight ;  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects;  as, a  dioptric  glass. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of  re- 
fracted light. 

DI-OP'TRICS,  n.  That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  refractions  of  light  passing  through  different  me- 
diums, as  through  air,  water,  or  glass.  Harris. 

DI-O-RA'MA,  n  [Gr.  i,„  and  opapu,  from  opato.] 
A  contrivance  for  giving  a  high  degree  of  optical 
illusion  to  paintings  exhibited  in  a  building  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  a  peculiar 
distribution  of  light.  By  means  of  folds  and  shutters 
concealed  in  the  roof,  the  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
the  picture  may  thus  be  made  to  change  its  appear- 
ance from  bright  sunshine  to  cloudy  weather,  or  the 
obscurity  of  twilight.  .Some  parts  of  the  painting,  also, 
are  transparent,  and  through  these  places  increased 
light  is  at  times  admitted  with  surpassing  effect,  giv- 
ing to  the  diorama  a  character  of  nature  and  reality 
beyond  that  of  any  other  mode  of  painting.  Brandt. 
2.  A  building  used  fur  the  purpose  above  described. 

DI-O-RAM'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  diorama. 

DI'O-RISM,  7i.     [Gr.  iiopiapa.] 

Definition.     [Rarely  used.]  More. 

DI-ORlS'TI€,  a.     Distinguishing;  defining.     [Rarely 

DI-O-RIS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  distinguishing  man- 
ner.    [Rarely  used.] 

DrO-RITE,  n.     A  varioty*f  trap  rock. 

DI-OR-THo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  surgical  operation,  by 
which  crooked  or  distorted  limbs  are  restored  to  their 
proper  shape. 

DI-OS-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Diospolis,  a  city 
in  Egypt,  called  also  Thebes.  Oliddon. 

Dl-O'TA,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.]  In  ancient  sculpture,  a  sort 
of  vase  with  two  handles,  used  for  wine.      Elmes. 

DI-OX'Y-LITE,  7i.  [Gr.  6,s,  two,  efus,  acid,  (in  allu- 
sion to  its  containing  two  acids,)  and  Aifln,  stone.] 

A  native  salt  of  lead,  of  a  pale  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish color,  consisting  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lead.  Dana. 

HIP,  v.  U;  pret.  and  pp.  Dipped  or  Dipt.  [Sax.  dip- 
pan  ;  Goth,  daupyan  ;  D.  doopen ;  G.  tupfen  :  hw.  diipa, 
doppa ;  Dan.  dyppcr  ;  it.  tufore;  Ross,  toplyu ;  Gr. 
ioirras;  allied,  probably,  to  dire,  Hob.  Ch.  J/2B.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  thrust  or  drive,  for  the  same 
word,  in  Syr  and  Ar.,  signifies  to  stamp  or  impress 
a  mark,  Gr.  rvrrooi,  whence  type ;  and  ruirrw,  to 
strike,  Eng.  tap,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family. 
Class  Db,  No.  28.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  immerse,  for  a  moment  or  short 
time,  in  water  or  other  liquid  substance  ;  to  put  into 
a  fluid  and  withdraw. 

The  priest  Bhall  dip  his  finger  in  1  lie  lileeil.  — Lev.  iv. 

Let  him  dip  iiis  tuol  in  oil.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

One  dip  the  pencil,  ami  une  siring  the  lyre.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  with  a  ladle,  or  other  vessel,  by  immers- 
ing it  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler ;  often 
with  oat ;  as,  to  dip  out  water. 

3.  To  engage  ;  to  take  concern ;  used  intransitively, 

Inn    tin    jHi  ::.nn    ni-nln.  .'/;/.     ;   '    n.n    /. 

He  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons.    Dryden. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage.  [Little 
used.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  moisten  ;  to  wet.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

6.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

DIP,  v.  i     To  sink  ;  to  immerge  in  a  liquid.  L' Estrange. 

2.  To  enter;  to  pierce.  Oranoille. 

3.  To  engage  ;  to  take  a  concern  ;  as,  to  dip  into 
the  funds. 

4.  To  enter  slightly  ;  to  look  cursorily,  or  here  and 
there  ;  as,  to  dip  into  a  volume  of  history.       Pope. 

5.  To  choose  by  chance  ;  to  thrust  and  take. 

6.  To  incline  downward  ;  as,  the  magnetic  needle 
dips.     [See  Dipping.] 

DIP,  n.  Inclination  downward  ;  a  sloping  ;  a  direction 
below  a  horizontal  line ;  depression  ;  as,  the  dip  of 
the  needle 

The  dip  of  a  stratum,  in  geology,  is  its  greatest  in- 
clination to  the  horizon,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendic- 
ular to  its  direction  or  course  ;  called,  also,  the  pitch. 

DIP'-CHICK.  n.    A  sinal.  bird  that  dives. 


DIP 

DI-PF,T'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  i,s  and  TreruW,  a  leaf  o 
petal.] 

Having  two  (lower-leaves  or  petals  ;  two-petaled. 
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DIPH'THONG,  (difthong,)  n.      [Gr.  iiqjBoyyoc 
and  ,p9;)  yoc,  sound  ;  L.  diphlhongus.] 

A  coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels,  pronounced 
in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  a  diphthong,  both  vow- 
els are  pronounced  ;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but  the 
two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  considered  as 
forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy,  noise,  bound,  out. 
[The  pronunciation  dip'tlmnn  is  vulgar.] 

DIPH-THON''GAL,  (dif-thong'gal,)  a.  Belonging  to 
a  diphthong  ;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds,  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable. 

DIPH-THON''GAL-LY,  (dif-thong'gal-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
diphthongal  manner. 

DIPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  in  and  0uXAw,  a  leaf.] 
In  botany,  liaviiu;  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

DIP'LO-E,  n.     [Gr.  Mn\ovc,  double.] 

The  soft  meditullium,  medullary  substance,  or 
porous  part  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

DI-PLo'MA,  7i.  [Gr.  imXupa,  from  oittAow,  to  double 
or  fuld.  Anciently,  a  letter  or  other  composition 
written  on  paper  or  parchment,  and  folded  ;  after- 
ward, any  letter,  literary  monument,  or  public  doc- 
ument.] 

A  letter  or  writing  conferring  some  power,  author- 
ity, privilege,  or  honor.  Diplomas  are  given  to 
graduates  of  colleges  on  their  receiving  the  usual 
degrees  ;  to  clergymen  who  are  licensed  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions  ;  to  physicians  who  are 
licensed  to  practice  their  profession  ;  and  to  agents 
who  are  authorized  to  transact  business  for  their  prin- 
cipals. A  diploma,  then,  is  a  writing  or  instrument, 
usually  under  seal,  and  signed  by  the  proper  person 
or  officer,  conferring  merely  honor,  as  in  the  case  of 
graduates,  or  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  physicians, 
agents,  tec. 

DI-PLO'MA-CY,  n.  [This  word,  like  supremacy,  re- 
tains the  accent  of  its  original.] 

1.  The  customs,  rules,  and  privileges  of  embassa- 
dors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of  princes 
and  states  at  foreign  courts  ,  forms  of  negotiation, 

2.  A  diplomatic  body ;  the  whole  body  of  minis- 
ters at  a  foreign  court. 

3.  The  agency  or  management  of  ministers  at  a 
foreign  court.  Cevallos. 

4.  Dextentv  or  skill  in  managing  negotiations,  &c. 
DIP'LO-MATE,  7i.     One  skilled  in  diplomacy  ;  a  dip- 
lomatist. 

DIP'LO-MA -TED,  a.     Made  bv  diplomas.      Rennet. 
DIP-LO-MAT'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to   diplomas;  privi- 
leged. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  diploma  ;  authorized  by  let- 
ters or  credenfialstu  transaet  business  for  a  sovereign 
at  a  foreign  court.  Ministers  at  a  court  are  denomi- 
nated a  diplomatic  body. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  ministers  at  a 
foreign  court,  or  men  authorized  by  diploma  ;  as,  a 
diplomatic  character  ;  the  diplomatic  corps  ;  diplomatic 
management. 

DIP-LO-M AT'IG,  n.  A  minister,  official  agent,  or  en- 
voy to  a  foreign  court. 

DIP-LO-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
of  diplomacy. 

DIP-LO-MAT'ieS,  K.  The  science  of  diplomas,  or  of 
ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  documents,  let- 
ters, decrees,  charters,  codicils,  etc.,  which  has  for 
its  object  to  decipher  old  writings,  to  ascertain  their 
authenticity,  their  date,  signatures,  &x. 

Encyc.     Lnnier. 

DI-PLo'MA-TIST,  7i.     A  person  skilled  in  diplomacy. 

HII'T/;!),  (dipt,)  pn.     Plunged;  immersed. 

DIP'PER,  7i.*  One' that  dips  ;  he  or  that  which  dips. 
2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip  water  or  other  liquor ;  a 
ladle. 

*  3.  One  of  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  thrush  family, 
which  delight  in  water  ;  the  Cinclus. 

4.  The  dipper;  a  name  popularly  applied  to  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear ;  other- 
wise called  Charles's  Wain. 

DIP'PING,  ppr.  Plunging  or  immersing  into  a  liquid 
and  speedily  withdrawing  ;  as,  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  water  by  dipping  the  linger  in  it;  bap- 
tizing by  immersion. 

2.  Engaging  or  taking  a  concern  in. 

3.  Looking  into,  here  and  there;  examining  in  a 
cursory,  slight,  or  hasty  manner. 

4.  Inclining  downward,  as  the  magnetic  needle. 


2.  The  act  of  inclining  toward  the  earth  ;  inclina- 
tion downward  ;  as,  the  dipping  of  the  needle. 

3.  The  interruption  of  a  vein  of  ore,  or  stratum  of 
a  fossil,  in  a  mine  ;  or  a  sloping  downward. 

4.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  the  immersion  of  the 
whole  body  in  water. 

DIP'ITNG-NEE-DLE,  n.  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
horizon  at  any  given  place.  It  is  found  by  observa- 
tion, that  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  balanced  on  its 
centre   of  gravity,  it   usually  does   not   maintain  a 
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horizontal  position,  but  dips  or  inclines  to  the  hori- 
zon in  a  certain  angle.  In  certain  places  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  however,  points  are  found  where 
the  needle  becomes  horizontal,  and  the  line  connect- 
ing tiieso  points  is  called  the  magnetic  equator;  and  a 
certain  point  within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  nee- 
dle becomes  perpendicular,  is  called  the  magnetic 
pole.  The  pole  of  the  dipping-needle,  is  the  elevated 
point  in  the  heavens  toward  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  dipping-needle  is  directed.  D.  Olmsted. 

Dl-PRIS-MAT'IC,  a.  [di  and  prismatic]  Doubly 
prismatic.  Jameson. 

2.  Having  cleavages  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four- 
sided  vertical  prism,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  a  hori- 
zontal prism.  Mohs. 

DIP'SAS,  7i.  [Gr.  rSt^as,  dry,  thirsty;  chuVaoj,  to 
thirst.] 

A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  a  mortal  thirst. 
See  Deut.  viii. 

DIP'TER-A,  7i.  pi.     [Gr.  rue  and  nrcpev,  a  wing.] 

The  diptera  are  an  order  of  insects  having  only 
two  wings,  and  two  poisers,  as  the  house-fly. 

DIP'TER-AL,  a.  Having  two  wings  only  ;  belonging 
to  tile  order  of  Diptera. 

DIP'TER-AL,  a.  or  n.     In  ancient  architecture,  a  term 

denoting  one  of  the  seven  orders  of  sacred  buildings, 

viz.,  a  temple  whicli   had  a  double   row  of  columns 

on  each  of  its  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear. 

Brands. 

DIP'TER-OUS,  a.  Having  two  wings  ;  belonging  to 
the  order  of  insects  culled  diptera.  Oilbirt. 

DIP'TOTE,  «.     [Gr.  ;  from  ri.e  and  -iirrw,  to  fall.] 
In  grammar,  a    noun  which  has  only  two  cases; 
as,  suppcti,e,  suppetias.  Encyc. 

DIP'TYCH,  («.    [Gr.  cHtttiiyoc  ;  iSis  and  tttvoow, 

DIP'TY-CHUM,  j      Trrolm,  to  fold.] 

In  ancient  history,  a  sort  of  book  or  tablet,  so  called 
because  it  consisted  of  two  leaves  folded,  but  it 
sometimes  contained  three  or  more  leaves.  The 
term  was  applied  particularly  to  a  public  register  of 
the  names  of  consuls,  and  other  magistrates  among 
pagans  ;  and  of  bishops,  martyrs,  and  others,  among 
Christians.  The  sacred  diptych  was  a  double  cata- 
logue, in  one  of  which  were  registered  the  names  of 
the  living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  dead, 
which  were  to  be  rehearsed  during  the  office. 

Elmes.     Encyc. 

DI-PYRE',  7i.  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  prisms, 
either  single  or  adhering  to  each  other  in  fascicular 
groups.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with  ebulli- 
tion or  intumescence,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals 
phosphoresces  with  a  feeble  light.  Its  name,  from 
Gr.  iv.',  two,  and  7riyj,  tire,  indicates  the  double  of- 
fect  of  fire,  in  producing  fusion  ami  phosphorescence. 
It  has  been  considered  a  variety  of  scapolde. 

Cleavcland. 

DI-Ra-DI-a'TION,  «.     [L.  diradiatio.] 

The  rays  of  light  emitted  and  diffused  from  a  lu- 
minous body. 

DIRE,  a.  [L.  dirus.  If  the  primary  sense  is  terrible, 
this  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  terreo.  But  it 
may  be  great,  wonderful,  Syr.  joiZ. ther, t0  wonder  ; 
or  it  may  be  raging,  furious,  as  in  L.  dirts.] 

Dreadful ;  dismal ;  horrible ;  terrible  ;  evil  in  a 
great  degree. 

Dire  was  lie-  testing,  il'  ep  the  groans.  Milton. 

DI-REGT',  a.  [L.  directum,  from  dirigo  ;  di  and  rego, 
rectus,  to  make  straight.     See  Right.] 

1.  Straight ;  right ;  as,  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  from 
one  body  or  place  to  another.  It  is  opposed  to  crook- 
ed, winding,  oblujtte.  It  is  alsf)  opposed  to  refracted  ; 
as,  a  direct  ray  of  light. 

2.  In  astronomy,  appearing  to  move  forward  in  the 
order  of  the  signs,  i.  e.,  from  west  to  east ;  opposed 
to  retrograde ;  as,  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  direct. 

3.  In  the  line  of  father  and  son  ;  opposed  to  coir- 
lateral  ;  as,  a  descendant  in  the  direct  line. 

4.  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  as  by  a  straight 
line  or  course  ;  not  circuitous.  Thus  we  speak  of 
direct  means  to  effect  an  object ;  a  direct  course  ;  a 
direct  way. 

5    Open  ;  not  ambiguous  or  doubtful.         Bacon. 

6.  Plain ;  express  ;  not  ambiguous ;  as,  he  said 
this  in  direct  words  ;  he  made  a  direct  acknowledg- 
ment. 

7.  In  music,  a  direct  interval  is  that  which  forms 
any  kind  of  harmony  on  the  fundamental  sound 
which   produces  it;  as  the   fifth,  major  third,  and 

Direct  tax,  is  a  tax  assessed  on  real  estate, as  houses 
and  lands. 
DI-RECT',  v.  t.     [I,,  directum,  directus,  from  dirigo.] 

1.  To  point  or  aim  in  a  straight  line,  toward  a 
place  or  object ;  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
ordnance;  to  direct  the  eye;  to  direct  a  course  or 
flight. 

2.  To  point;  to  show  the  right  road  or  course;  as, 
he  directed  me  to  the  left-hand  road. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  to  guide  or  lead ;  to  govern  ;  to 
cause  to  proceed  in  a  particular  manner;  as,  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

Wisdom  in  profitable  to  direct.  —  Eccles.  x. 
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4.  To  prescribe  a  course ; 


way. 


Job  ) 

5.  To  order  ;  to  instruct ;  to  point  out  a  course  of 
proceeding,  with  authority  ;  to  command.    But  direct 

DI-RECT',  it.'  In  music,  a  character  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  staff  to  direct  the  performer  to  the  first  note  of 
the  next  staff.  Busbv. 

DI-RECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Aimed;  pointed;  guided; 
reirulatr-d:  Governed;  ordered;  instructed. 

DI-RKCTTIR,  n.    A  director,  which  see. 

DI-RECT'ING,  ppr.  Aiming;  pointing;  guiding; 
regulating  ;  governing  ;  ordering. 

DI-REC'TtON,  «.t  [I..  dircctio.} 

1.  Aim  at  a  certain  point ;  a  pointing  toward,  in  a 
straight  line  or  course  ;  as,  the  direction  of  good 
works  to  a  good  end.  Smalridge. 

2.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves  by  impulse  ; 
course.  Matter  or  body  can  not  alter  the  "direction  of 
its  own  motion. 

3.  A  straight  line  or  course.  A  star  appeared  in 
the  direction  of  a  certain  lower.  The  ship  sailed  in 
a  south-easterly  direction. 

t4.  The  act  of  governing  ;  administration  ;  man- 
agement;  guidance;  superintendence;  as, the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  ;  direction  of  domestic  concerns  ; 
the  direction  of  a  bank. 

5.  Regularity  ;  adjustment. 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see.  Pope. 

6.  Order;  prescription,  either  verbal  or  written; 
instruction  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  em- 
ployer gives  directions  to  his  workmen  ;  the  physi- 
cian, to  his  patient. 

7.  The  superscription  of  a  letter,  including  the 
name,  title,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

8.  A  body  or  board  of  directors. 

DI-RECT'I  TUDE,  n.  A  word  put  by  Shakspeare 
into  the  mouth  of  a  servant,  as  a  blunder  for  dis- 
credit. Malone. 

DI-RECT'IVE.a.  Having  the  power  of  direction  ;  as, 
a  directive  rule.  Hooker. 

2.  Informing  ;  instructing  ;  showing  the  way. 
DI-RECT'LY,   c^j.t   In    a    straight   line  or  course; 

rectilineally  ;  not  in  a  winding  course.  Aim  directly 
to  the  object.  Gravity  tends  directly  to  the  center 
of  the  earth.  As  a  direct  line  is  the  shortest  course  ; 
hence, 

f2.  Immediately;  soon;  without  delay  ;  as,  he  will 
be  with  us  directly. 

3.  Openly;  expressly;  without  circumlocution. or 
ambiguity  ;  or  without  a  train  of  inferences. 


impious,  as  directly  to  condemn  r 


DI-RECT'NESS, 


Straightness ;  a  straight  course  ; 
nearness  of  way.  Bentley. 

DI-REeT'OR,  n.  One  who  directs  ;  one  who  super- 
intends, governs,  or  manages  ;  one  who  prescribes 
to  others,  by  virtue  of  authority  ;  an  instructor  ;  a 
counselor. 

2.  That  which  directs  ;  a  rule  ;  an  ordinance. 

3.  One  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany ;  as,  the  director  of  a  bank,  or  of  the  India 
Company. 

4.  That  which  directs  or  controls  by  influence. 

Safety  from    external    danger  is  the  nmsi    powerful    director  of 
national  conduct.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

5.  In  surgery,  a  grooved  probe,  intended  to  direct 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissors  in  opening  sinuses 
or  fistula  ;  a  guide  for  an  incision-knife. 

Encyc.     Coxe. 
DI-RE€-To'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  directors  or  di- 

DI-REeT'OR-SHIP°n.      The   condition   or  office   of 

director. 
DI-RE€T'0-RY,  a.  Containing  directions;  enjoin- 
ing ;  instructing. 
DI-RECT'O-RY,  n.  A  guide  ;  a  rule  to  direct ;  par- 
ticularly, a  book  containing  directions  for  public 
worship,  or  religious  services.  The  Bible  is  our  best 
directory  in  fa'th  and  practice. 

2.  A.  'uook  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
inhabitants  cf  a  city,  with  their  places  of  abode. 
2.  The  supreme  executive  council  of  France,  in 
4.  A  beard  of  directors.  [the  revolution. 

M-RjiCT'RESS,  n.     A  female  who  directs  or  manages. 
DI-r.E€T'RIX,  it.     A  female  who  governs  or  directs. 
2.  In  geometry,  a  certain  straight  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  a  conic  section.      [See  also  Dir- 

IuEWT.] 

DTRE'FIJL,  a.  [See  Dire.I  Dire  ;  dreadful  ;  terri- 
ble ;  calamitous  ;  as,  direful  fiend  ;  a  direful  misfor- 
tune. Spenser.     Dryden.     Pope. 

DTRE'FUL-LY,   adv.     Dreadfully  ;  terribly  ;  wofully. 

DlRE'FlJL-NESS,  n.     Calamitousness. 

DIRE'-LOOK-ING,  a.     Looking  direfully. 

DI-REMP'"f  ION,  n.     [L.  diremptio.] 

A  separation.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIRE'NESS,  7i.     Terribleness  ;  horror;  dismalness. 

DI-REP'TION,7i.     [h.  direptio.]  [Sliak. 

The  act  of  plundering. 

DIRGE,  (durj,)  n.  [Usually  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  L.  dirig'e,  a  word  used  in  the  funeral  ser- 


DIS 

vice.     In  Sw.  dyrka,  Dan.  dyrker,  signifies  to  wor- 
ship, honor,  reverence] 

A  song  or  tune  intended  to  express  grief,  sorrow, 
and  mourning;  as,  a  funeral  dirge. 

DIR'I-GENT,         71.     [See  Direct.]     In  geometry,  the 

DI-RECT'RIX,  (  line  or  plane  along  which  another 
line  or  plane  is  supposed  to  move  in  the  generation 
of  a  surface  or  solid.  Barlow. 

DIR'I-GENT,  a.     Directing.  Baxter. 

DIRK,  (durk,)  n.     [Scot,  durk.] 
A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard. 

DIRK,  (durk,)  a.     Dark.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DIRK,  (durk,)  y.t.     To  darken.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
2.  To  poniard  ;  to  stab. 

DIRK'ED,  (durkt,)  pp.     Stabbed. 

DTRK'ING,  ppr.     Stabbing. 

DIRT,  (durt,)  n.     [Sax.  gedritan ;  D.  drytcn  ;  Ice.  drit, 

1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance  ;  excrement ;  earth  ; 


Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  —  Is.  Ira. 
2.  Meanness;  sordidness.     [Not  in  use] 
DIRT,  (durt,)  v.  1.     To  make  foul  or  filthy  ;  to  soil ; 

to  bedaub  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  defile.  Swift. 

DIRT'I-ED,  (durt'id,)  pp.     Made  filthy. 
DIRT'I-LY,  (durt'i-ly,)  adv.      [from  dirty.]     In  a  dirty 
manner;  foully;  nastily  ;   filthily. 
2.  Meanly;  sordidly;  by  low  means. 
DIRT'I-NESS,  (durt'i-ness,)  n.     Filthiness  ;  foulness  ; 


2.  Meanness  ;  baseness  ;  sordidness. 
DIRT'  Y,  (durt'y,)  a.  f  Foul ;  nasty  ;  filthy  ;  not  clean  ; 
as,  dirty  hands. 

2.  Not  clean  ;  not  pure  ;  turbid  ;  as,  dirty  water. 

3.  Cloudy  ;  dark  ;  dusky  ;  as,  a  dirty  wliite. 

4.  Mean;  base;  low  ;  despicable  ;  groveling;  as, 
a  dirty  fellow  ,  a  dirty  employment. 

DIRT'Y,  (durt'y,)  v.  t.  To  foul  ;  to  make  filthy  ;  to 
soil  ;  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

2.  To  tarnish  ;  to  sully  ;  to  scandalize  ;  applied  to 
reputation. 

DIRT'Y-ING,  ppr.     Making  filthy  ;  soiling. 

DI-RUP'TION,  7i.     [L.  diruptio;  dirumpo,  to  burst.] 
A  bursting  or  rending  asunder.    [See  Disruption.] 

DIS;  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition,  from  the  Latin, 
whence  Fr.  des,  Sp.  dis,  and  de,  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  the  same  word  contracted.  Dis  denotes 
separation,  a  parting  from  ;  hence  it  has  the  force  of 
a  privative  and  negative,  as  in  disarm,  disoblige,  dis- 
agree. In  some  cases,  it  still  signifies  separation,  as 
in  distribute,  disconnect. 

DIS-A-BIL'I-T  Y,  re.  t  [from  disable.]  Want  of  compe- 
tent natural  or  bodily  power,  strength,  or  ability  ; 
weakness  ;  impotence  ;  as,  disability  arising  from  in- 
firmity or  broken  limbs. 

2.  Want  of  competent  intellectual  power,  or 
strength  of  mind  ;  incapacity  ;  as,  the  disability  of 
a  deranged  person  to  reason  or  to  make  contracts. 

3.  Want  of  competent  means  or  instruments. 
[In  this  sense,  Inabilitv  is  generally  used.] 

4.  Want  of  I'^al  qualifications  ;  incapacity;  as,  a 
disability  to  inherit  an  estate,  when  the  ancestor  has 
been  attainted.     [In  this  sense,  it  lias  a  plural.] 

Blackstone. 
Disability  differs  from  inability,  ill  denoting  depriva- 
tiin  of  ability  ;  whereas  mobility  denotes  destitution 
of  ability,  either  bv  deprivation  or  otherwise. 
DIS-A'BLE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  able.]  To  render  unable  ; 
to  deprive  of  competent  natural  strength  or  power. 
A  man  is  disabled  to  walk,  by  a  broken  or  paralytic 
leg,  by  sickness,  &.c. 

2.  To  deprive  of  mental  power,  as  by  destroying  or 
weakening  the  understanding. 

3.  To  deprive  of  adequate  means,  instruments,  or 
resources.  A  nation  may  be  disabled  to  carry  on 
war  by  want  of  money.  The  loss  of  a  ship  may 
disable  a  man  to  prosecute  commerce,  or  to  pay  his 
debts. 

4.  To  destroy  the  strength  ;  or  to  weaken  and 
impair  so  as  to  render  incapable  of  action,  service, 
or  resistance.  A  fleet  is  disabled  by  a  storm,  or  by  a 
battle.  A  ship  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her  masts  or 
spars. 

5.  To  destroy  or  impair  and  weaken  the  means 
wliich  render  any  thinn  active,  efficacious,  or  useful ; 
to  destroy  or  diminish  any  competent  means. 

6.  To  deprive  of  legal  qualifications,  or  competent 
power  ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  render  incapable. 


DIS-A'BLEf),  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  competent  power, 
corporeal    or   intellectual  ;    rendered    incapable  ;  de- 

DIS-A'BLE-MENT,  n.  Weakness  ;  disability  ;  legal 
impediment.  Bacon. 

DIS-A'BLING,  ppr.  Rendering  unable  or  incapable  ; 
depriving  of  adequate  power  or  capacity,  or  of  legal 
qualifications. 

DIS-A'BLING,  a.  That  disables  or  disqualifies;  de- 
priving of  moral  power  or  right ;  as,  a  disabling 
statute. 


DIS-A-BOSE',  (dis-a-buze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  desabuser.  See 
Abuse.] 

To  free  from  mistake  ;  to  undeceive  ;  to  dis- 
engage from  fallacy  or  deception  ;  to  set  right.  It  is 
our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  false  notions  and 
prejudices. 

If   men  are    now    tuiT^-i.nil  v  '■nlie-lit  -nr-ft   in  disabuse  iherrselves 

of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition,  lliey  will  consider 
this  event  as  an  era  in  their  history.  /.  Adams. 

DIS-A-BOS'-ED,  (dis-a-buzd',)  pp.     Undeceived. 

DtS-A-BOS'ING,   (dis-a  l.u/.'iii;;,)   ppr.     Undeceiving. 

DIS-AC-eOM'MO-DATE,  v.  I.  [dio-and  accommodate.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience. 

DIS-Ae-COM'MO-DA-TED,  pp.  Put  to  inconve- 
nience. 

DIS-AC-COM-MO-DA-TING,  ppr.  Putting  to  incon- 
venience. 

DIS-AC-eOM-MO-DA'TION,  n.     |ais  an<i  accommoda- 

A  state  of  being  unaccommodated  ;  a  slate  of  being 
unprepared.  Hale. 

DIS-AC-CORD',  v.  i.  [dis  and  accord.]  To  refuse 
assent.     Wot  used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-AC-eUS'TOM,  v.  t.  [dis  and  accustom.]  To 
neglect  familiar  or  customary  practice ;  to  destroy  the 
force  of  habit  by  disuse. 

DIS-AC-CUS'TOM-ED,  pp.  Disused  ;  having  neg- 
lected practice  or  familiar  use.  Tooke. 

DIS-A€-€US'TOM-ING,  ppr.  Disusing  ;  neglecting 
familiar  or  customary  practice. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'EDGE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  acknowledge.] 
To  deny  ;  to  disown.  South. 

DIS-Ae-KNOWL'EDG-ED,  pp.      Denied;  disowned. 

DIS-AC-KNOWL'EDG-ING,  ppr.     Denying;  disown- 

DIS-Ae-aUATNT',  v.  t.  [See  Acquaint.]  To  dis- 
solve acquaintance.     [Little  used.] 

DIS-A€-O.Ua(NT'ANCE,  n.  Neglect  or  disuse  of  fa- 
miliarity, or  familiar  knowledge  of.  SoatA. 

DIS-A-DORN',  v.  l    To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

Congrevc. 

DIS-A-DORN'M),  pp.     Deprived  of  ornaments. 

DIS-A-DORN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  ornani  -nts. 

DIS-AD- VANCE',  v.  U  or  i.     To  check  ;  to  hal  .    [Not 

DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE,  n.     [Fr.  desavantage.] 

1.  That  which  prevents  success,  or  renders  :t  dif- 
ficult; a  state  not  favorable  to  successful  operation. 
The  army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  its  position. 

2.  Any  unfavorable  state  ;  a  state  in  which  some 
loss  or  injury  may  be  sustained.     Hence, 

3.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  fame,  credit, 
profit,  or  other   good  j   as,  to  sell  goods  to  disadoan- 

DrS-AD-VAN'TAGE,  v.  U    To  injure  an  interest;  to 

prejudice. 

DIS-AD-VAN'TAGE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  advantageous. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

DIS-AD-VAN'TA-GED,  pp.    Injured  in  interest. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS,  a.  Unfavorable  to  suc- 
cess or  prosperity ;  inconvenient ;  not  adapted  to 
promote  interest,  reputation,  or  other  good  ;  as,  the  sit- 
uation of  an  army  is  disuilraiitaaettiK  for  attack  or  de- 
fense.   We  are  apt  to  view  characters  in  the  most 

disadvantageous  lights. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not 
favorable  to  success,  or  to  interest,  profit,  or  reputa- 
tion ;  with  loss  di  inconvenience. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-NESS,  n.  Unfavorableness 
to  success;  inconvenience;  loss. 

DIS-AD-VEN'TIJRE,  n.     Misfortune.     [Not  used.] 
Ralegh. 

DIS-AD-VEN'TlfR-OUS,  a.  Unprosperous.  [Not 
used  A  Spenser. 

DIS-AF-FECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  affect.]  To  alienate  af- 
fection ;  to  make  less  friendly  to ;  to  make  less  faith- 
ful to  a  person,  party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to 
support  it;  to  make  discontented  or  unfriendly  ;  as, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  disuffect  the  army. 

2.  To  disdain,  or  dislike.  Hall. 

3.  To  throw  into  disorder.  Hammond. 
DIS-AF-FECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Having   the   affections 

alienated  ;  indisposed  to  favor  or  support;  unfriend- 
ly ;  followed   by  with  or  to ;  as,  these  men  are  disaf- 
fected with  the  government,  or  disaffected,  to  the  king, 
or  tn  the  administration. 
DIS-AF-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.    In   a  disaffected   man 

DIS-AF-FECT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
disaffected. 

DIS-AF-FECT'ING,  ppr.  Alienating  the  affections; 
making  less  friendly. 

DIS-AF-FECTION,  n.  Alienation  of  affection,  at- 
tachment, or  good  will  ;  want  of  affection  ;  or,  more 
generally,  positive  enmity,  dislike,  or  unfriendliness; 
disloyalty.  It  generally  signifies  more  than  indiffer- 
ence ;  as,  the  disaffection  of  people  to  their  prince  or 
government;  the  disaffection  of  allies;  disaffection  to 
religion. 

2.  Disorder ;  bad  constitution  ;  m  a  physical  sense. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman. 

DISAFFECTION-ATE,  o.  Not  well  disposed  j  not 
friendly.  Blount. 
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DIS 

DIS-AF-FIRM',  rdis-af-iirrn',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  affirm.]  I 
To  deny  ;  to  contradict.  Davies.      I 

2.  To  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  judicial  decision, 
by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  superior  tribunal. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.  Denial;  negation;  dis- 
proof; confutation.  Hale. 

2.  Overthrow  or  annulment,  by  the  decision  of  a 
superior  tribunal ;  as,  disaffirmance  of  judgment. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'.ED,  pp.  Denied  ;  contradicted  ;  over- 
thrown. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ING,  ppr.  Denying;  contradicting; 
annulling. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.  [dis  and  afforest.]  To  reduce 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 
ground ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their  oppressive 
privileges. 

By  charter  9  Heu.  III.  many  forests  were  disafforested. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST-ED,  pp.  Stripped  of  forest  privi- 
leges. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  forest 
privileges. 

DIS-AG'GRE-GATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  aggregate.]  To 
separate  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  component  parts. 

DIS-AG'GRE-GA-TED,  pp.  Separated,  as  an  aggre- 
gate mass. 

DIS-AG'GRE-GA-TING,  ppr.     Separating,  as  the  parts 


separating  an  aggregate  body  n;*o  its  component  parts. 
DIS-A-GREE',  ».  i.  [dis  and  agree.]  To  differ;  to 
be  not  accordant  or  coincident ;  to  be  not  the  same  ; 
to  be  not  exactly  similar.  Two  ideas  disagree,  when 
they  are  not  the  same,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly 
alike.     The  histories  of  the  same  fact  often  disagree. 

2.  To  differ,  as  in  opinion  ;  as,  the  best  judges 
sometimes  disagree. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuitable.  Medicine  sometimes  disa- 
grees with  the  patient ;  food  often  disagrees  with  the 
stomach  or  the  taste. 

4.  To  differ ;  to  be  in  opposition. 

agrees  Willi  tic  it  ivwn)  or  piccuiicnv.-rl  opinions.       Anon. 

it  is  usually  followed  by  with.     But  we  say,  I  disa- 
gree to  your  proposal.     The  use  of  front  after  disagree 
is  not  common. 
DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.     Contrary;    unsuitable;    not 
conformable  ;  not  congruous.     [Little  used.] 

This  conduct  was  disagreeable  to  her  natural  sincerity.    Broome. 

2.  Unpleasing ;  offensive  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
senses ;  but  expressing  less  than  disgusting  and 
odious.  Behavior  mat  lie  disagreeable  to  our  minds; 
food  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste  ;  many  tilings 
are  disagreeable  to  the  sight  ;  sounds  may  be  disagree- 
able to  the  ear,  and  odors  to  the  smell.  Whatever  is 
disagreeable  lives  some  pain  or  uneasiness. 

DIS-A-GREE'  ABLE -NESS,  „.  Unsuitableness  ;  con- 
trariety. 

2.  Unpleasantness  ;  ofl'ensiveness  to  the  mind,  or 
to  the  senses;  as,  the  disagreeableness  of  another's 
manners  ;  the  disagrceublencss  of  a  taste,  sound,  or 
smell. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BLY,  adv.  Unsuitably;  unpleas- 
antly ;  offensively. 

D1H-A  (.'Itl'.lIU',  pert,  and  pp.  of  Disagree. 

DIS-A-GREE' ING,  ppr.  Differing;  not  according  or 
coinciding. 

DIS-A-GREE'MENT,  n.  Difference,  either  in  form  or 
essence;  dissimilitude;  diversity;  as,  the  disagree- 
ment of  two  idea's,  of  two  pictures,  of  two  stories  or 
narrations. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments.     Hooker. 

3.  Unsuitableness. 

DIS-AL-LI'£D,  (-a)-llde',)  pp.     Improperly  allied. 
2.  a.  Separated  from  alliance. 

DIS-AL-LIEGE',  v.  t.     To  alienate  from  allegiance. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 

DIS-AL-LOW',  v.  t.  [dis  and  allow.]  To  refuse  per- 
mission, or  not  to  permit ;  not  to  grant ;  not  to  make 
or  suppose  lawful ;  not  to  authorize ;  to  disprove. 
God  disallows  that  Christians  should  conform  to  the 
immoral  practices  of  the  world.  A  good  man  disal- 
lows every  kind  of  profaneness. 

2.  To  testify  dislike  or  disapprobation  ;  to  refuse 
assent. 

But  if  her  father  shall  disaUoui  her  in   the  day  that  he  heareth, 


4.  Not  to  allow  or  admit  as  just ;  to  reject ;  as,  to 
disallow  an  account  or  charge. 
DIS-AL-LOW',  v.  i.     To  refuse  permission  ;    not 

I    DIS-AL-LOW'A-BLE,  a.     Not  allowable ;    not  to  1 

suffered. 
I    DIS-AL-LOW' ANCE,  n.    Disapprobation;    refusal 

admit  or  permit;  prohibition;  rejection. 
|    DISAL-LOVV.RD,  pp.      Not   granted,  permitted,   > 
I       admitted  ;  disapproved  ;  rejected. 


DIS 

DIS-AL-LOW'ING,p?7-.     Mot  permitting;  not  admit- 
ting; disapproving;  rejecting. 

DIS-AL-L?',  v.  U     [dis  and  ally.]     To   form  an  im- 
proper alliance.  Milton. 

DlS-AL-L^t'ING,  ppr.      Forming  a  disadvantageous 
alliance. 

DIS-ANCH'OR,*).  t.    [dis  and  anchor.]     To  force  from 
its  anchors,  as  a  ship. 

DIS-ANeiI'OR-£D,  pp.     Forced  from  its  anchors. 

DIS-AN€H'OR-ING,   ppr.    Forcing  a  ship   from   its 
anchors. 

DIS-AN-GEL'16-AL,  a.     Not  angelical.     [JVot  used.] 
Coventry. 

DIS-AN'I-MATE,d.  u    [dis  and  animate.]    To  deprive 
of  life.     [.Wot  used.] 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage  ;   to  discourage  ; 
to  dishearten  ;  to  deject.  Boyle. 

DIS-AN'I-i\Ia-TED,;u>.     Discouraged;  dispirited. 

DIS-AN'I-MA-TING,  ppr.      Discouraging;    disheart- 

DIS-AN-I-MA'TION,   n.      The   act  of  discouraging; 

depression  of  spirits. 
2.  Privation  of  life.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

DIS-AN-NEX',  v.  t.      To   disunite  ;    to  separate   that 

which  has  been  annexed. 
DIS-AN-NUL'.     -flu  improper  word.     [See  Annul.] 
DIS-AN-NUL'.MENT.     See  Annulment. 
DIS-A-N01NT',  v.  t.     To  render  consecration  invalid. 

Milton. 
DIS-AP-PAR'EL,  v.  t.    To  disrobe ;  to  strip  of  raiment. 


Disrobed  ;  stripped  of  gar- 


DIS-AP-PAR'EL-£D 
ments. 

DIS-AP-PAR'EL-ING,  ppr.     Disrobing. 

DIS-AP-PeAR',  v.  i.  [dii  and  appear.]  To  vanish 
from  the  sight ;  to  recede  from  the  view;  to  become 
invisible  by  vanishing  or  departing,  or  by  being  en- 
veloped in  any  tiling  thai  conceals,  or  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  an  object.  Darkness  disappears  at  the  ac- 
cess of  light,  and  light  disapjiears  at  the  approach  of 
darkness.  A  ship  disappears  by  departure  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  sun  disappears  in  a  fog,  or  behind  a  cloud, 
or  in  setting. 

2.  To  cease  ;  as,  the  epidemic  has  disappeared. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  observation ;  the  debtor  dis- 
appears when  he  absconds. 

DIS-AP-PfiAR'ANCE,  n.  Cessation  of  appearance  ; 
a  removal  from  sight. 

DISAPPEARED,  pp.  Removed  from  sight  ;  van- 
ished ;  become  invisible. 

DIS-AP-PeAR'ING,  ppr.  Vanishing;  receding  from 
the  sight ;  becoming  invisible. 

DIS-AP-PeAR'ING,  n.  A  vanishing  or  removal  from 
sight. 

DIS-AP-POINT',  v.  t.t  [dis  and  appoint;  properly,  to 


,e.l 
defeat  of  expectation,  wi.di,  hope,  desire,  or 


;  to  frustrate  ;  to  balk  ;  to  hinder  from  til 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  that  which  was  intend- 
ed, desired,  hoped,  or  expected.  We  say,  a  man  is 
disappointed  uf  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or  his  hopes, 
desires,  intentions,  or  expectations,  arc  disappointed. 
A  had  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of  his  crops  ;  a 
defeat  disappoints  an  enemy  of  his  spoil.  The  man 
promised  me  a  visit,  but  he  disappoint'  d  cor. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed.  —  Prov.  it. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  prevent  an  effect  intended. 


DIS-AP-POINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Defeated  of  expecta- 
tion, hope,  desire,  or  design  ;  frustrated. 

Disappointed  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  act 
i.  scene  5,  for  an  prepared,  corresponding  to  well-ap- 
pointed, which  means  well-furnished  or  prepared. 

DIS-AP-POINT'ING,  ppr.  Defeating  of  expectation, 
hope,  desire,  or  purpose  ;  frustrating. 

DIS-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.  Defeat  or  failure  of  expec- 
tation, hope,  wish,  desire,  or  intention;  miscarriage 
of  design  or  plan. 


'*"'£» 


DIS-AP-PRP.VIvr<\ 
undervalue  ;  not  to  e 


[dis  and  appreciate.]     To 


DIS-AP-PllE'ClA-TED,  pp.     Undervalued. 

DIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TING,  ppr.     Undervaluing. 

DIS-AP-PRO-BA'TION,  «.  [dis  and  approbation.]  A 
disapproving  ;  dislike  ;  the  act  of  the  mind  which 
condemns  what  is  supposed  to  be  wrong,  whether  the 
pressed  or  not.     We  often  disapprove  when 


tion  ;  tendril!:  to  disapprove. 
DIS-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.  [dis  and  appropriate.]  Not 
appropriated,  or  not  having  appropriated  church  prop 
erty  ;  a  disappropriate  church  is  one  from  which  the 
appropriated  parsonage,  glebe,  and  tithes,  are  sev- 
ered. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and  the  church  become  dis- 
appropriate, two  ways.  Bladeslone. 

DIS-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  sever  or  separate, 


as  an  appropriation  ;  to  withdraw  from  an  appropri- 


2.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  property,  as  a  church. 
DIS-AP-PROV'AL,  n.     Disapprobation;  dislike. 
DIS-AP-PROVE',  (-ap-proov',)  v.  f.  [Fr.  desapprouver ; 
dis  and  approve.] 

1.  To  dislike  ;  to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judgment ; 
to  censure  as  wrong.  We  often  disapprove  the  con- 
duct of  others,  or  public  measures,  whether  we  ex- 
press an  opinion  or  not.  It  is  often  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  disapprooe  of  behavior.  But  modern  usage  in- 
clines to  omit  of. 

2.  To  manifest  dislike  or  disapprobation  ;  to  reject, 
as  disliked,  what  is  proposed  for  sanction.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial  was  disapproved  by  the 
commander-in-chief. 

DIS-AP-PROV.ED,  pp.  Disliked;  condemned;  re- 
jected. 

DJS-AP-PROV'ING,  ppr.  Disliking  ;  condemning;  re- 
jecting from  dislike. 

DIS-AI'-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.     Bv  disapprobation. 

DIffi'ARD,  n.     [Sax.  dysig,  foolish.] 

A  prattler;  a  boasting  talker.     [06s.] 

DIS-XRM',  (diz-arm',)  v.  t.  -[Fr.  desarmer ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  desarmar  ;  dis  and  arm.j 

1.  To  deprive  of  arms  ;  to  take  the  arms  or  weap- 
ons from,  usually  by  force  or  authority  ;  as,  he  dis- 
armed his  foes  ;  the  prince  gave  orders  to  disarm  his 
subjects.  With  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  ;  as, 
to  disarm  one  of  his  weapons. 

2.  To  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or  defense  ;  as, 
to  disarm  a  venomous  serpent. 

3.  To  deprive  of  force,  strength,  or  means  of  an- 
noyance ;  to  render  harmless  ;  to  quell ;  as,  to  disarm 
rage  or  passion. 

4.  To  strip;   to  divest  of  any  thing  injurious  or 
eatening  ;  as,  piet      "' 

DISS-. 

DIS-ARM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  arms  ;  stripped  of 
the  means  of  defense  or  annoyance  ;  rendered  harm- 
less ;  subdued. 

DIS-ARM'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  arms  or  weapons; 
subduing  ;  rendering  harmless. 
2.  n.     The  act  of  depriving  of  arms. 

DISARRANGE',   v.  t.     [dis  and  arrange.]     To  put 

out  of  order  ;  to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  oyder  or  due 

arrangement  of  parts.  Warton. 

[See  Derange,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

DIS-AR-RANG'£D,  pp.     Put  out  of  order  ;  disturbing 

DIS-AR-RANGE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  disturbing  or- 
der or  method  ;  disorder.  Baxter. 

DIS-AR  RANG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbins  the  arrangement  of. 

DIS-AR-RAY',  (-ar-ra',)  v.  t.    [dis  and  amy.]    To  un- 
dress ;  to  divest  of  clothes.  Spenser. 
2.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  rout ;  as  troops. 
Miltan. 

DIS-AR-RAY',  n.     Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  loss  or  want 
of  array  or  regular  order. 
2.  Undress. 

DIS-AR-RaY'£D,  (-ar-rade',)  pp.    Di 
or  array  ;  disordered. 

DIS-AR-RAY'  ING,  ppr.  Divesting  of  clothes ;  throw- 
ing into  disorder. 

DIS-~AS-SI-DO'I-TY,  b.  Want  of  assiduity  or  care. 
[JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

DIS-AS-So'CIATE,  v.  U  To  disunite  ;  to  disconnect 
things  associated. 

DIS-AS -So'CI  A-TED,  pp.     Disunited. 

DIS-AS-So'ClA-TING,  ppr.     Disuniting. 

DIS-AS'TER,  (diz-as'ter,)  n.t  [Fr.  desastre ;  Sp.  and 
Port.  id. ;  It.  disastro  ;  dis  and  astre,  Gr.  uarnp,  a  star ; 
a  word  of  astrological  origin.] 

1.  A  blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavorable  planet. 
[  04*.]  Shak. 

2.  Misfortune  ;  mishap  ;  calamity  ;  any  unfortunate 
event,  especially  a  sudden  misfortune;  as,  we  met 
with  mam'  diseisters  on  the  road. 

DIS-AS'TER,  v.  L  To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  an  un- 
lucky planet ;  also,  to  injure  ;  to  afflict. 

Shak.     Thomson. 
DIS-AS'TER-ED,/)?..     Blasted;  injured;  afflicted. 
DIS-AS'TROUS,  a.     Unlucky;  u  n  fortunate  ;  calami- 
tous; occasioning  loss  or  injury  ;    as,  the  day  was 
disastrous :  the  battle  proved  disastrous ;  their  fate  was 
disastrous. 

Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love.  Dryden. 

2.  Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  threatening  disaster. 


I  of  clothes 


In  dim  eclipse,  rloiuiruns  m  Ci^lri  sheds.  Milton. 

DIS-AS'TROUS-LY,  adv.    Unfortunately ;  in  a  dismal 

manner. 
DIS-AS'TROUS-NESS,  n.     Unforlunateness  ;  calasn- 

DIS-AU'THOR-IZE,  v.  t.    [dis  and  authorize.]    To  de- 
prive of  credit  or  authority.     [Little  used.]    Wotton. 
DIS-A-VOUCH',  v.  t.      [dis  and  aeoncA.     See  Vow.] 
To  retract  profession;  to  deny  ;  to  disown.     [Little 
Davies. 
See  Vow.]     To 
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deny  ;  to  disown  ;  to  deny  to  be  true,  as  a  fact  or 
charge  respecting  one's  self;  as,  he  was  charged 
with  embezzlement,  but  he  disavows  the  fact.  A 
man  may  disavow  his  name  or  signature  ;  he  may 
disavow  a  knowledge  of  a  fact,  or  his  concern  in  a 
transaction.     Opposed  to  own  or  acknowledge. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  disown  ;  to  reject. 

3.  To  dissent  from  ;  not  to  admit  as  true  or  justifi- 
able ;  not  to  vindicate.     The  envoy  disavowed  some 


A  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear.  Clarissa. 

2.  Rejection  ;  a  declining  to  vindicate. 
PIS  A  VO\V'£IJ, /)/>.     Denied;  disowned. 
DIS-A-VOW1NG,  pin-.      Denying;    disowning;    re- 
jecting as  something  not  to  be  maintained  or  vindi- 
cated. 
DIS-A-VOW'MENT,  n.     Denial ;  a  disowning. 

Wotton. 
DIS-BAND',  v.  t.     [dis  and  band;   Fr.  debander.} 

1.  To  dismiss  from  military  service  ;  to  break  up  a 
band,  or  body  of  men  enlisted  ;  as,  todisband  an  army 
or  a  regiment ;  to  disband  troops. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse.  Woodward. 
DIS-BAND',  v.  i.     To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to 

separate  ;  to  break  up  ;  as,  the  army,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  disbands. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

Human  society  may  disband.     [Improper.]  Tillotson. 

3.  To  be  dissolved.     [JVot  used.] 

When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband.  Herbert. 

DIS-BAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Dismissed  from  military 
service  ;  separated. 

DIS-BAND'ING,  ppr.  Dismissing  from  military  ser- 
vice ;  separating;  dissolving  connection. 

DIS-BXRK',  v.  t.      [Fr.  debar/pier,  or  dis  and  bark;  a 
word  not  well  formed,  and  little  used.     We  now  use 
Debark  and  Disembark.] 
To  hind  from  a  .ship  ;  to  put  on  shore.  Pope. 

DIS-BE-LIEF',  rt.t  [dis  and  belief.]  Refusal  of  credit 
or  faith  ;  denial  of  belief. 

Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thiug.  Tdlouon. 

DIS-BE-LIEVE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  believe.]  Not  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  hold  not  to  be  trite  or  not  to  exist ;  to  refuse 
to  credit.  Some  men  disbelieve  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

DIS-BE-LIEV.ED,  pp.     Not  believed  ;  discredited. 

Dli-BE-LlEV'ER,  ?!.  One  who  refuses  belief;  one 
who  denies  a  thing  to  be  true  or  real.  Watts. 

DIS-BE-UeV'ING,  ppr.  Withholding  belief;  dis- 
crediting. 

DISBENCH',  v  t.  [dis  and  bench.]  To  drive  from  a 
bench  or  seat.  Sliak. 

DIS-BLAME',  v.  t.     To  clear  from  blame.     [JVot  used.] 
Chaucer. 

DIS-BOD'KED,  (-bod'id,)  a.  Disembodied,  which  is 
the  word  now  used. 

DIS-BOW'EL,  v.  t.     [dis  and  bowel]     To  take  out  the 

DIS-BOW'EL-BD,  pp.  Eviscerated  ;  deprived  of  in- 
testines. 

DIS-BOW'EL-ING,  pp'.    Taking  out  the  intestines. 

DIS-BRXNCil',  v.t.     [dis  and  branch.]     To  cut  oft' or 
separate, as  the  branch  of  a  tree.     [Little  used.] 
2.  To  deprive  of  branches.     [Little  used.]    Evelyn. 

DIS-BUD',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  buds  or  shoots. 

Gardeners. 

DtS-RUR'D£N,  (-bur'dn,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  burden.  See 
BunDEM.]  To  remove  a  burden  from  ;  to  unload  ; 
to  discharge.  Milton. 

2.  To  throw  off  a  burden  ;  to  disencumber  ;  to 
clear  of  any  thing  weighty,  troublesome,  or  cumber- 
some ;  as,  to  disburden  one's  self  of  grief  or  care  ;  to 
disburden  of  superfluous  ornaments. 

DIS-BUR'D£N,  v.  i.  To  ease  the  mind ;  to  be  re- 
lieved. Milton. 

DIS-BUR'DKN-ED,  (-bur'dnd,)  pp.  Eased  of  a  bur- 
den ;  unloaded  ;  disencumbered. 

DIS-BUR'DEN-ING,  ppr.  Unloading;  discharging; 
throwing  off  a  burden  ;  disencumbering. 

DIS-BURSE',(dis-burs',)u.t.  [Ft.  debourser ;  de,  or  dis, 
and  bourse,  a  purse.] 

To  pay  out,  as  money  ;  to  spend  or  lay  out ;  prima- 
rily, to  pay  money  from  a  public  chest  or  treasury, 
but  applicable  to  a  private  purse. 

DIS-BURS'jKI),  (dis  hurst', >  pp.     Paid  out ;  expended. 

DIS-BURSE'MENT,  (dis-burs'ment,)  n.  [Fr.  do- 
boursement.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  out,  as  money  from  a  public 
or  private  chest. 

2.  The  money  or  sum  paid  out;  as,  the  annual  dis- 
bursements exceed  the  income. 

DIS-BURS'ER,  n.    One  who  pays  out  or  disburses 

money. 
DIS-BURS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Paving  out  or  expending. 
DISC,  n.     [L.  discus.     See  Disk.]    The  face  or  visible 

projection  of  a  celestial  body. 
DIS-CAL'CE-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  discalceatns  ;  dis  and  cal- 

eeus,  a  shoe.] 
To  pu"  oft  the  shoes  or  sandals. 
DIS-fcAL' CE-A-TEI),^jt.     Stripped  of  shoes. 


DIS 

DIS-GAL-CE  X'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  off  the 
shoes  or  sandals.  Brown. 

DIS-CAN'DY,  v.  i.  [dis  and  candy.]  To  melt ;  to  dis- 
solve. Shak. 

DIS-CXRD',   v.   t.     [Sp.   descartar;  Port,  id.;  dis  and 

1.  To  throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  or  employment,  or  from 
society  ;  to  cast  off;  as,  to  discard  spies  and  inform- 
ers ;  to  discard  an  old  servant ;  to  discard  an  asso. 

3.  To  thrust  away  ;  to  reject ;  as,  to  discard  preju- 
dices. 

Thrown   out  ;   dismissed 

DIS-€ARD'[NG,  ppr.  Throwing  out ;  dismissing  from 
employment  ;  rejecting. 

DIS-CXR'NATE,  a.     [dis  and  L.  caro,  flesh.1 

Stripped  of  flesh.  Olanville. 

DIS-CASE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  case.]  To  take  off  a  cov- 
ering from  ;  to  strip  ;  to  undress.  Shak. 

DIS-CEP-TA'TION,  n.     Controversy. 

DIS-CEP-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  arbitrates  or 
decides.     [JVot  used.] 

DIS-CERN',  (diz-zern',)  v.  «.t  [I.,  disccrno ;  dis  and 
crrno,  to  separate,  or  distinguish,  Gr.  Kpivoj  ;  It.  dis- 
cernere ;  Sp.  discernir  ;  Fr.  discerner ;  Eng.  screen. 
The  sense  is,  to  separate.] 

1.  To  separate  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  understand- 
ing.    Hence, 

2.  To  distinguish  ;  to  see  the  difference  between 
two  or  more  things;  to  discriminate  ;  as,  to  discern 
the  blossom-buds  from  the  leaf-buds  of  plants. 

Boyle. 

Discern  thou  what  is  thine. — Geu.  xxxi. 

3.  To  make  the  difference.     [  Obs.] 

For  nothing  else  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice.      B.  Joneon. 

4.  To  discover  ;  to  see ;  to  distinguish  by  the  eye. 

I  discerned  among  the  youths    a    voting  man  void   of  under- 
standing. —  Prov.  vii. 

5.  To  discover  by  the  intellect ;  to  distinguish  ; 
hence,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  judge. 

A  wise  man';-  heart  diseernelh  lime  and  jud; 

DIS-CERN',  (diz-zern',)  v.  i.    To  see  or  understand 
the  difference  ;  to  make  distinction  ;    as,  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood. 
2.  To  have  judicial  cognizance.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 

DIS-CERN'£D,  (diz-zernd',)  pp.  D  istinguished ;  seen ; 
discovered. 

DIS-CERN'ER,  (diz-zern'er,)  n.  One  who  sees,  dis- 
ciivits,  tit  itisi  inguislies  ;  an  observer. 

2.  One  who  knows  and  judges  ;  one  who  has  the 
power  of  distinguishing. 

He  was  a  great  observer  and  discerner  of  men's    natures  and 
humors.  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  ;  or  that  which  causes 
to  understand. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and    powerful  —  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intend  of  the  heart. — Heb.  iv. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLE,  (diz-zern'e-bl,)    a.    That  may  1 
seen   distinctly  ;  discoverable  by  the  eye  or  the  u 
derstanding  ,    distinguishable.     A  star  is  discernible 
by  the  eye  ;  the  identity  or  difference  of  ideas  is  dis- 
cernible by  the  understanding. 

I>l:f  M'it VI  liUO-NESS,  n.     Visihleness. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  discerned, 
seen,  or  discovered  ;  visibly.  Hammond. 

DI$-CERN'(NG,  (diz-zern'ing,)  ppr.  Distinguishing  ; 
seeing;  discovering;  knowing  ;  judging. 

2.  a.  Having  power  to  discern  ;  capable  of  see- 
ing, discriminating,  knowing,  and  judging;  sharp- 
sighted  ;  penetrating  ;  acute  ;  as,  a  discerning  man  or 
mind. 

DIS-CERN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discerning  ;  discern 
ment.  Spectator. 

DIS-CERN'ING-LY,<Wo.  With  discernment ;  acutely 
with  judgment;   skillfully.  Oarth. 
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DIS-CERN'MENT,  n.,  The  act  of  discerning;  also, 
the  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  dis 
tinguishes  one  thing  from  another,  as  truth  from 
falsehood,  virtue  from  vice  ;  acuteness  of  judgment 
power  of  perceiving  (Inferences  of  things  or  ideas, 
and  their  relations  and  tendencies.  The  errors  of 
youth  often  proceed  from  the  want  of  discernment. 

DIS-CERP',  b.  t.    [L.  discerpo.] 

To  tear  in  pieces:  to  separate.     [JVot  used.] 

DIS-CERP-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  orliableness  t< 
be  torn  asunder  or  disunited. 

DIS-CERP'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  discerpo  ;  dis  and  carpo,  tc 
seize,  to  tear.  In  some  dictionaries  it  is  written  dis 
cerptible,  on  the  authority  of  Glanville  and  More  ;  an 
error  indeed,  but  of  little  consequence,  as  the  word 
is  rarely  or  never  used.] 

That  may  be  torn  asunder;  separable;  capable  of 
being  diannited  by  violence. 

DIS-CERP'TrON,  (dis-serp'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing to  pieces,  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

DIS-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.     [L.  disccssio.] 

Departure.     [JVot  used.)  Hall. 

DIS-CHXRGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  decharger;  Sp.  descargar  . 


DIS 


It.  scaricare  ;  dis  and  charge,  or  cargo,  from  car,  a  cart 
or  vehicle.] 

1.  To  unload,  as  a  ship  ;  to  take  out,  as  a  cargo; 
applied  both  to  the  ship  and  tlie  loading.  We  say,  to 
discharge  a  ship  ;  but  more  generally,  to  discharge  a 
cargo  or  the  lading  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  free  from  any  load  or  burden  ;  to  throw  off 
or  exonerate  ;  as,  discharged  of  business.     Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  load  or  charge  ;  to  let  fly  ;  to 
shoot  ;  applied  to  fire-arms ;  as,  to  discharge  a  pistol 
or  a  cannon  ;  or  to  discharge  a  ball  or  grape-shot. 

4.  To  pay  ;  as,  to  discliarge  a  debt,  a  bond,  a  note. 

5.  To  send  away,  as  a  creditor  by  payment  of  what 
is  due  to  him.     He  discharged  his  creditors. 

6.  To  free  from  claim  or  demand  ;  to  give  an  ac- 
quittance to,  or  a  receipt  in  full,  as  to  a  debtor.  The 
creditor  discharged  his  debtor. 

7.  To  free  from  an  obligation  ;  as,  to  discharge  a 
man  from  further  duty  or  service  ;  to  discharge  a 
surety. 

8.  To  clear  from  an  accusation  or  crime  ;  to  ac- 
quit ;  to  absolve ;  to  set  free ;  with  of;  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  man  of  all  blame.  Hooker. 

9.  To  throw  off  or  out ;  to  let  fly  ;  to  give  vent 
to;  as,  to  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  to  discharge  fury 
or  vengeance.  Shale.     Pope. 

10.  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty  or  office  con- 
sidered as  a  charge.  One  man  discharges  the  office 
of  a  sheriff;  another  that  of  a  priest.  We  are  all 
bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  piety,  of  benevo- 
lence, and  charity. 

11.  To  divest  of  an  office  or  employment,  to  das- 
miss  from  service ;  as,  to  discharge  a  steward  or  a 
servant ;  to  discharge  a  soldier  or  seaman  ;  to  dis- 
charge a  jury. 

12.  To  dismiss  ;  to  release  ;  to  send  away  from 
any  business  or  appointment. 

Discharge  your  powers  to  their  Beveral  counties.  SbcJc. 

13.  To  emit  or  send  out ;  as,  an  ulcer  discluirges 
pus  ;  a  pipe  discharges  water. 

14.  To  release  ;  to  liberate  from  confinement ;  as, 
to  discharge  a  prisoner. 

15.  To  put  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  clear  from  ,  to 
destroy.  In  general,  to  throw  off  any  load  or  encum- 
brance ;  to  free  or  clear. 

DIS-CHXRGE',  v.  i.     To  break  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge..   Bacon. 
DIS-CHXRGE',  n.    An  unloading,  as  of  a  ship;  as, 
the  discharge  of  a  cargo. 

2.  A  throwing  out ;  vent ;  emission  ;  applied  to  a 
fluid,  a  flowing  or  issuing  out,  or  a  throwing  out ;  as, 
the  discharge  of  water  from  a  spring,  or  from  a 
spout ;  applied  to  Jire-arms,  an  explosion  ;  as,  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon. 

3.  That  which  is  thrown  out ;  matter  emitted  ;  as, 
a  thin,  serous  discliarge  ;  a  purulent  discliarge. 

4.  Dismission  from  office  or  service  ;  or  the  writing 
which  evidences  the  dismission.  The  general,  the 
soldier,  obtains  a  discharge. 

5.  Release  from  obligation,  debt,  or  penalty  ;  or 
the  writing  which  is  evidence  of  it ;  an  acquittance  ; 
as,  the  debtor  has  a  discharge. 

6.  Absolution  from  a  crime  or  accusation  ;  acquit- 
tance. South. 

7.  Ransom  ;  liberation  ;  price  paid  for  deliverance. 

Milton. 

8.  Performance  ;  execution  ;  applied  to  an  office, 
■  trust,  or  duty.    A  good  man  is  faithful  in  the  discharge 

of  his  duties,  public  and  private. 

9.  Liberation  ;  release  from  imprisonment  or  other 
confinement. 

10.  Exemption  ;  escape. 

There  is  no  discbarge  in  that  war.  —  Ecclei.  viii. 

11.  Payment,  as  of  a  debt. 

12.  In  architecture,  to  relieve  or  distribute  a  weight 
to  be  borne.  Thus,  discharging  arches  are  placed  in 
a  wall  over  a  lintel,  to  discharge  the  lintel  of  too 
great  a  pressure  from  above.  Bran.de. 

DIS-CHXRG'ED,r>/>  or  a.  Unloaded  ;  left  off;  shot; 
thrown  out  :  dismissed  from  service  ;  paid  ;  re- 
leased ;  acquitted  ;  freed  from  debt  or  penalty  ;  lib- 
erated ;  performed  j  executed. 

DIS-CHXRG'ER,  n.*  He  that  discharges  in  any  man- 


-  1 


2,  One  who  fires  a  gun. 
*3.  In  electricity,  an   instrument  for  di 
Leyden  phial,  jar,  &c,  by  opening  a 
between  the  two  surfaces.  Cyc. 

DIS-CHXRG'ING,  ppr.  Unlading  ;  letting  fly  ;  shoot- 
ing ;  throwing  out ;  emitting  ;  dismissing  from  ser- 
vice ;  paying;  releasing  from  debt,  obligation,  or 
claim  ;    acquitting  ;    liberating  ;    performing  ;    exe- 

DIS-CHXRG'ING  XRCH,  n.      An  arch  over  a  door, 
window,  &c,  to  distribute  or  relieve  the  pressure. 
Brande. 

DIS-CHXRG'ING  ROD,  n.  In  electricity, a  bent  wire, 
armed  at  both  ends  with  knobs,  and  insulated  by  a 
glass  handle.  It  is  employed  for  discharging  a  Ley- 
den jar  or  an  electrical  battery.  D.  Olmsted. 

DIS-CHURCH',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  toe  rank  of  a 
church.  Hall. 
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DIS-CHURCU'EI),   (dia-churclit  ,)  pp.      Leprived   of 

th(.'  rnnk  of  a  church. 
DIS-CTDE',  v.  t.    To  divide  ;  to  cut  in  pieces.     [Not 

used. ) 
DIS'CI-FORM,  a.     [L.  discus,  a  disk,  and  forma.] 

Having  tin.'  I'orni  of  a  disk,  or  circular  plate. 
DIS-Cl.NCT',9.     Ungirdcd. 

DIS-CIND',tj.  t.     To  cut  in  two.     [Not  used.]     Boyle. 
DIS-CI'PLI-;,  n.     [L.  disnpuius,  from  disco,  to  learn.] 

1.  A  learner;  a  scholar;  one  who  receives,  or  pro- 
fesses to  receive,  instruction  from  another ;  as,  the 
disciples  of  Plato. 

2.  A  follower  ;  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  an- 
other. Hence,  the  constant  attendants  of  Christ 
were  called  his  disciples  .  and  hence  all  Christians 
are  called  his  disciple*,  as  they  profess  to  learn  and 
receive  his  doctrines  ami  precepts. 

DtS-CI'PLE,  v.  t.     To  teach  ;  to  train,  or  bring  up. 
S/ialc. 

2,  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert  to  doctrines 
or  principles. 

Tliis  authority  he  employed  in  sen. 
nil  nations. 

3.  To  punish  ;  to  discipline.     [Not 


DrS-CI'PL.ED,  pp.  Taught;  trained;  brought  up; 
made  a  disciple. 

DIS-CI'PLE-LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  disciple.      Milton. 

DIS-CI'PLE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  disciple  or  fol- 
lower in  dofintirs  anil  pi. .opts.  Hammond. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Discipline.] 

1.  Capable  of  instruction,   and    improvement    in 
learning. 

2.  That  may  be  subjected  to  discipline  ;  as,  a  disci- 
plinable offense,  in  church  government. 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as  the  member  of 
a  church. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  receiving 
insl  ruction  by  education.  Hale. 

2.  The  state  of  being  subject  to  discipline. 
DIS'CI-PLIN-ANT,  n.     One  of  a  religious  order,  so 
called  from  their  practice  of  scourging  themselves,  or 
other  rigid  discipline.  Smollett. 

DIS-CI-PLIN-A'RI-AN,  a     Pertaining  to  discipline. 
Olanville. 
One  who  disciplines;  one 


DIS-CI-PLIN-A'RI-AN,  n. 
versed  in  rules,  principl 


s,  and  practice,  and   who 


teaches  them  with  precision  :  particularly,  one  who 
instructs  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and  manoeu- 
vers.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and  es- 
pecially for  one  who  is  well  versed  in,  or  teaches 
with  exactness,  military  exercises  and  evolutions. 

2.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  ;  so  called  from  his 
rigid  adherence  to  religious  discipline.     Sandcrseu. 

[I  believe  not  now  used.] 
DIS'CI-PLIN-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  discipline  ;  in- 
tended for  discipline  or  government;  promoting  dis- 
cipline ;  as,  certain  canons  of  the  church  are   disci- 
plinary. 

2.   Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education  ;  in- 
tended for  instruction.  Milton. 
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SiLcliTliinsl£T. 

DIS'Cl-PLINE,  n.    [L.  disciplina,  from  disco,  to  learn.] 

1.  Education  ;  instruction  ;  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, comprehending  instruction  in  arts,  sci- 
ences, correct  sentiments,  morals,  and  manners,  and 
due  subordination  to  authority. 

2.  Instruction  and  government,  comprehending 
the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the  regulation 
of  practice  ;  as,  military  discipline,  which  includes 
instruction  in  manual  exercise,  evolutions,  and  sub- 
ordination. 

3.  Rule  of  government  ;  method  of  regulating 
principles  and  practice  ;  as,  the  discipline  prescribed 
for  the  church. 

4.  Subjection  to  laws,  rules,  order,  precepts,  or 
regulations  ;  as,  the  troops  are  under  excellent  disci- 
pline; the  passions  should  be  kept  under  strict  dis- 
cipline. 

5.  Correction  ;  chastisement ;  punishment  intend- 
ed to  correct  crimes  or  errors  ;  as,  the  discipline  of  the 
strap.  Addison. 

6.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  execution  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  church  is  governed,  and  infliction  of 
the  penalties  enjoined  against  offenders,  who  profess 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Kncyc. 

7.  Chastisement  or  bodily  punishment  inflicted  on 
a  delinquent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  or  that 
chastisement  or  external  mortification   which  a  reli- 

ious  person  inflicts  on  himself.       Taylor.     Encyc. 
S'CI-PLINE,  v.  t.     To  instruct  or  educate  ;  to  in- 
form the  mind  ;  to  prepare  by  instructing  in  correct 
principles  and  habits  ;  as,  to  discipline  youth  for  a 
profession,  or  lor  future  usefulness. 

2.  To  instruct  and  govern  ;  to  teach  rules  and 
practice,  and  accustom  to  order  and  subordination  ; 
as,  to  discipline  troops  or  an  army. 

3.  To  correct ;  to  chastise  ;  to  punish. 

4.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  church  on  offenders, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion of  life. 

5.  To  advance  and  prepare  by  instruction,   Milton. 
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DIS 

DIS'OI-PLIN-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Instructed  ;  educated  ; 
subjected  to  rules  and  regulations  ;  corrected  ;  chas- 
tised ;  punished  ;  admonished. 

Drs'CI-PLIN-ER.  n.     One  who  disciplines  or  teaches. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ING,  ppr.  Instructing;  educating  ;  sub- 
jecting to  order  and  subordination  ;  correcting  ;  chas- 
tising ,  admonishing  ;  punishing. 

DIS-CLAIM',  v.  t.  [dis  and  claim.]  To  disown  ;  to 
disavow  ;  to  deny  the  possession  of;  to  reject  as  not 
belonging  to  one's  self.  A  man  disclaims  all  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  transaction;  he  disclaims  every 
pretension  to  eloquence  ;  he  disclaims  any  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor;  he  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  military  skill.  It  is  opposed  to  claim  or 
challenge. 

2.  To  renounce  ;  to  reject ;  as,  to  disclaim  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope. 

3.  To  deny  all  claim.  A  tenant  may  disclaim  to 
hold  of  his  lord.  Eng.  Law. 

DIS-CL.AIM',  v.  i.  To  disavow  all  part  or  share.  [  Un- 
usual.] 

Nature  ilirclaime  in  thee.  Shak. 

DIS-eLAIM'ED,  pp.  Disowned  ;  disavowed;  reject- 
ed ;  denied. 

DIS-GLAIM'ER,  n.  A  person  who  disclaims,  disowns, 
or  renounces. 

2.  In  law,  an  express  or  implied  denial  or  renunci- 
ation of  certain  things  in  question.     Hence, 

3.  A  public  disavowal,  as  of  pretensions,  &c. 
DIS-CLAIM'ING,  ppr.     Disowning;  disavowing  ;  de- 
nying ;  renouncing. 

DIS-€LA-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disclaiming;  a 
disavowing.     [Not  used.]  Scott. 

DISCLOSE',  (dis-kloze',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  close ;  Fr.  de- 
clorre,  declos ;  L.  discludo.     See  Close.] 

1.  To  uncover  ;  to  open  ;  to  remove  a  cover  from, 
and  lay  open  to  the  view. 

Tin-  shells  beinir  broken,  tlie  stone  included  in  them  is  disclosed. 
Wooduxird. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  ;  to  lay  open  to  the  view  ;  to 
bring  to  light.  Events  have  disclosed  the  designs  of 
the  ministry. 

3.  To  reveal  by  words ;  to  tell ;  to  utter ;  as,  to 
disclose  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart. 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  show  in  any  manner.  A 
blush  may  disclose  a  scrr.i  pas.  ioii  in  the  breast. 

5.  To  open  ;  to  hatch.     [Not  used.] 

The  ostrich  layeth   her  eggs  under  sand,  where   the  heat  of  the 


DIP-CLOSE',  n.     An  uncovering.  Young. 

DIS-CLoS'£D,  pp.  Uncovered  ;  opened  to  view  ;  made 
known;  revealed;  told;  uttered. 

DIS-CLoS'ER,  n.     One  who  discloses  or  reveals. 

DIS-CLoS'ING,  ppr.  Uncovering  ;  opening  to  view  ; 
revealing;  making  known  ;  telling. 

DIS-CLOS'URE,  (dis-kl6'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
closing; an  uncovering  and  opening  to  view. 

2.  The  act  of  revealing ;  utterance  of  what  was 
secret ;  a  telling. 

3.  The  act  of  making  known  what  was  concealed. 

4.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  made  known. 
DIS-CLO'SION,  (dis-klu'zhun,)  n.     [L.  disclusus,  dis- 
cludo ;  dis  and  clauda.] 

An  emission  ;  a  throwing  out.  [Little  used.]   More. 

DIS  COAST',  v.  i.  To  depart  from  ;  to  quit  the  coast. 
[Not  used.] 

DlS-eO-HER'ENT,  a.  Incoherent.  [The  latter  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

DIS'COID,  n.     [L.  discus,  and  Gr.  eiSoc.] 
Something  in  form  of  a  discus  or  disk. 

DIS'COID,  j  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  disk.     The 

DIS-COID'AL,  (  term  discoid  is  particularly  applied 
to  those  univalve  shells  which  have  the  air-whorls 
disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form 
a  disk,  as  the  pearly  nautilus. 

Discoid,  or  diseons,  fl.oic.crs  are  compound  flowers, 
not  radiated,  but  the  florets  all  tubular,  as  the  tansy, 
southernwood,  &c.  Cyc.     Smith. 

DIS-COL'OR,  (dis-kul'lur,)  v.  t.  [L.  discoloro;  dis  and 
coloro,  from  color.] 

1.  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color  of;  to  stain  ; 
to  tinge.  A  drop  of  wine  will  discolor  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter ;  silver  is  discolored  by  sea-water. 

2.  To  change  any  color,  natural  or  artificial ;  to  al- 
ter a  color  partially.  Jt  differs  from  color  and  dye,  in 
denoting  a  partial  alteration,  rather  than  an  entire 
change,  of  color. 

3.  Figurat.ioe.ly,  to  alter  the  complexion  ;  to  change 
the  appearance  ;'  as,  to  discolor  ideas.  Watts. 

DIS-COL-OR-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  altering  the  col- 

2.  Alteration  of  color ;  stain  ;  as,  spots  and  discol- 
orations  of  the  skin. 

3.  Alteration  of  complexion  or  appearance. 
DIS-COL'OR-£D,   (-kul'lurd,)  pp.     Altered  in  color; 

stained. 
2.  a.     Variegated  ;  being  of  divers  colors.  Spenser. 
DIS-COL'OR-ING,   ppr.      Altering  the  color  or  hue; 

staining  ;  changing  the  complexion. 
DIS-COL'OR-ING,  (kuj'lur-)  n.    The  act  of  altering 

color  for  the  worse. 
DIS-eOM'FIT,   (dis-kum'fit,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  deconfire,  de-  I 


DIS 

confit :  It.  sconfiggere,  sconfitta  ;  from  dis  and  the  L. 
configo,  to  fasten,  to  nail  ;  con  and  figo,  to  fix.] 

To  rout ;  to  defeat ;  to  scatter  in  fight ;  to  cause  to 
flee  ;  to  vanquish. 

Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of.  the 

He,  hiLoiiv-.  .1.. dined  superior  strength, 
Discomfited,  pursued.  Philips. 

DIS-COM'FIT,  n.     Rout ;  dispersion  ;  defeat ;  over 

throw 
DIS-eO.M'FIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Routed  ;  defeated  ;  over- 
thrown. 
DIS-COM'FIT-ING,  ppr.     Routing;  defeating. 
DIS-CO.M'FlT-UJRE,  (dis-kum'fit-yur,)    n.     Rout;  de- 
feat in  battle  ;  dispersion  ;  overthrow. 


2.  Defeat ;  frustration  ;  disappointment. 
DIS-eOM'rORT,  (dis-kum'furt,)  k.  [dis  and  comfort.] 
Uneasiness  ;  disturbance  of  peace  ;  pain  ;  grief;  in- 
quietude. Shak.     Souili. 
DIS-COM'FORT,  v.  t.   To  disturb  peace  or  happiness  ; 
to  make  uneasy  ;  to  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  sadden  ;  to 
deject.  Sidney. 
DIS-COM'FOItT-A-P.LE,  a.   Causing  uneasiness  ; "un- 
pleasant;  giving  pain  ;  making  sad^     [Little  used.] 
Sidney. 
2.  Uneasy  ;  melancholy  ;  refusing  comfort.     [Not 
used.]  Shalt. 
[Instead  of  this  word,  Uncomfortable  is  used.] 
DIS-COM'FORT-ED,  pp.     Made  uneasy  ;  disturbed  ; 

pained  ;  grieved. 
DIS-COM'FORT-ING,  ppr.  Disturbing  peace  and  hap- 


to  censure  ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation. 

I  do  not  discommend  I]..-  L.liy  siyk'  in  ir.^r.ly.  Dnjden. 

DIS-GOM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.     Blamable  ;  censurable  ; 
deserving  disapprobation.  Anhffe. 

DIS-COM-MEiN'D'A-BLE-NESS,    n.      Blamabieness  ; 
the  quality  of  being  worthy  of  disapprobation. 

DIS-eOM-MEND-A'TION,   jr.      Blame  ;  censure  ;  re- 
proach. Ayliffe. 

DIS-COM-MEND'ER,  n.     One  who  discommends  ;  a 
dispraiser.  Johnson. 

DIS-€OM-MEND'ING,  ppr.     Blaming  ;  censuring. 

DIS-COM'MO-UATE,  v.  U     To   incommode.      [Not 
used.] 

DIS-COM-MODE',  v.  t.     [dis  and  commode,  Fr.] 

To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode;  to  mo- 
lest ;  to  trouble. 


DIS-COM-MoD'ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  inconvenience 
Inconvenient  ;    trouble 


DIS-COM-Mo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  discommodioit.- 

inanner. 
DIS-COM-MOD'I-TY,  n.     Inconvenience  ;    trouble 

hurt ;   disadvantage.  Bacon. 

DIS-COM'MON,  v.  I.     [dis  and  common.}     To  appro 

priate  common  land  ;  to  separate  and   inclose  con. 

mon.  Cowel. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 

IVarton. 


or  inclosing  common  land. 
DIS-COM-PLEX'ION,     (-kom-plex'yim,)     v.   t      To 

change  the  complexion  or  color.     [Not  used.] 

Beaten. 
DIS-COM-POSE',  (dis-kom-poze',)  v.  t.     [dis  and  com 

1.  To  unsettle  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disturb  ;  applied  to 
things. 

2.  To  disturb  peace  and  quietness ;  to  agitate  ;  to 
ruffle  ;  applied  to  the  temper  or  mind;  expressing  less 
agitation  than  fret  and  vex,  or  expressing  vexation 
with  decorum.  Swift. 

3.  To  displace  ;  to  discard.  [Not.  in  use.]    Bacon. 
DIS-€OM-Po$'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Unsettled  ;  disordered  ; 

ruffled  ;  agjtated  ;  disturbed. 

DIS-eOM-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Unsettling;  putting  out  of 
order;  rutHins:  .  uirituting  ;  disturbing  tranquillity. 

DlS-€OM-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.  Inconsist- 
ency.    [Not  used.] 

DIS-eOM-PoS'URE,  (dis-kom-p5'zhnr,)  n.  Disorder; 
agitation  ;  disturbance ;  perturbation  ;  as,  discompos- 
ure of  mind.  Clarendon. 

DIS-CON-CERT',  v.  U  [dis  and  concert.]  To  break 
or  interrupt  any  order,  plan,  or  harmonious  scheme  ; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate.  The  emperor  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  his  enemy.  Their  schemes  were  discon- 
certed. 

2.  To  unsettle  the  mind  :  to  discompose :  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  confu.se.  An  unexpecten  question  may  dis- 
concert the  ablest  advocate  in  his  argument. 

DIS-CON-CERT'ED,  pp.  Broken;  interrupted  ;  dis- 
ordered ;  defeated;  unsettled;  discomposed;  con- 
fused. 

DIS-CON-CERT'ING,  ppr.  Disordering  ;  defeating  ; 
discomposing  ;  disturbing. 
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DIS 

DIS-CON-OER'TION,  n.     The  act  of  disconcerting. 
'Federalist,  Hamilton. 

DIS-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [dis  and  conformity.]  Want 
of  siereeim-iu  or  conformity  ;  inconsistency.  Hakewill. 

DIS-CON-GllO'I-TY,  n.  [dis  and  congruity.]  Want 
of  congruity  ;  incongruity  ;  disagreement ;  incon- 
sistency. Hale. 

DIS-CON-NECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  connect.]  To  sepa- 
rate ;  to  disunite  ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

The  commonwralth  would,  in  a  hi1  g-eni-r  dioiis,  crumble  away, 
be  disconnected  info  the  . I ■. i ;- 1  . ■  n ■  I    »u,i    i'  of  m    it-ido.dn  v. 
Burke. 
This  restriction  disconnects  bank  paper  .and  the  precious  mends. 

DIS-CON-NECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  ;  disunited. 
This  wurd  is  not  synonymous  with  unconnected, 
tliough  often  confounded  with  it.  Disconnected  im- 
plies a  previous  connection  ;  unconnected  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  previous  union. 

Drs-CON-NEGT'lNG.p/w.     Separating;  disuniting. 

DIS-CON-NECTION,  71.  The  act  of  separating,  or 
state  of  being  disunited  ;  separation  ;  want  of  union. 

Nothing  was  therefore  to  be  left  in  all  the  subordinate  members, 

DIS-CON-SENT',  n.  i.     [dis  and  consent.]     To  differ ; 

to  tlisagree  ;  not  to  consent.  Milton. 

DIS-eON'Sii  I,  WIT,,  ,,.     Disronsolateness. 
DIS-eON'SO-LATE,  a.     [dis  and   L.  consolatus.     See 

Console.) 

1.  Destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful  ; 
hopeless,  or  not  expecting  comfort  ,  sad  ;  dejected  ; 
melancholy  ;  as,  a  parent,  bereaved  of  an  only  child, 
and  disconsolate. 

2.  Not  affording  comfort  ;  cheerless ;  as,  the  dis- 
consolate darkness  of  a  winter's  night.  Bay. 

DIS-€ON'SO-LATE-LY,  ado.  In  a  disconsolate  man- 
ner ;  without  comfort. 

DIS-CON'SO-LATE-NESS,  n.      The 
disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

DIS-CON-SO-La'TION,  n.     Want  of 


tate   of  being 

jmfort. 

Jackson. 
.]     Want    of 

mind  ;  dissat- 


DIS-CON-TENT',  n.  [dis  and  content 
content  ;  uneasiness  or  inquietude  of 
isfaction  at'anv  present  state  of  things. 

DISCONTENT',  a.     Uneasy;  dissatisfied.  Hayward. 

DIS-CON-TENT',  v.  t.  To  make  uneasy  at  the  pres- 
ent state  ;  to  dissatisfy. 

DIS-eON-TENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Uneasy  in  mind  ;  dis- 
satisfied ;  unquiet ;  as,  discontented  citizens  make 
bad  subjects. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED-LY,    adv.      In   a    discontented 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED-NESS,  n.  Uneasiness  of  mind  ; 
inquietude;  dissatisfaction.  Addison. 

DIS-eON-TENT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  discontent. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ING,  a.     Giving  uneasiness. 

DIS-CON-TENT'MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
easy in  mind  ;  uneasiness  ;  inquietude  ;  discontent. 
Hooker.     Bacon. 

DIS-€ON-TIN'U_-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discontin- 
ued. 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  [See  Discontinue.] 
Want  of  continuance  ;  cessation  ;  intermission  ;  in- 
terruption of  continuance  ;  as,  a  discontinuance  of 
conversation  or  intercourse.  Attcrbury. 

2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  cohesion  of 
pans  ;  want  of  union  ;  disruption.  Bacon. 

3.  In  law,  a  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  posses- 
sion, as  where  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment  in 
fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in  tail, 
which  he  has  not  power  to  do ;  in  this  case,  the 
entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during  the  life  of  the 
feoffor;  but  if  he  retains  possession  titter  the  death 
of  the  feoffor,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed  a  dis- 
continuance, the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail  being 
discontinued,  till  a  recovery  can  be  had  in  law. 

Blackstone. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  a  suit,  is  when  a  plaintiff 
leaves  a  chasm  in  the  proceedings  in  his  cause,  as  by 
not  continuing  the  process  regularly  titan  day  today  ; 
in  which  case  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  at- 
tend.  Formerly,  the  demise  of  the  king  caused  a 
discontinuance  of  all  suits  ;  but  this  is  remedied  by 
statute  1  Edw.  VI.  Blackstone. 

DIS-eON-TIN-IJ-A'TION,  n.  Breach  or  interrup- 
tion of  continuity  ;  disruption  of  parts  ;  separation 
of  parts  which  form  a  connected  series.      Newton. 

DIS-CON-TIN'tJE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  continue.]  To  leave 
off ;  to  cause  to  cease,  as  a  practice  or  habit  ;  to 
stop  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  discontinue  the  intem- 
perate use  of  spirits.  Inveterate  customs  are  not 
discontinued  without  inconvenience. 

T.  Picketing.  ' 

2.  To  break  off";  to  interrupt. 

3.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive  ;  as,  to  discontinue  a 
daily  paper. 

DIS-CON-TIN'UE,  v.  i.  To  cease  ;  to  leave  the  pos- 
session, or  lose  an  established  or  long-enjoyed  right. 

Thyself  Shalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage.  —  Jer.  xvii. 
'   2.  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts  ;  to  suffer  disrup- 
tion or  separation  of  substance.    [Little  used.] 


DIS 

DIS-eON-TIN'U-£D,     pp.      Left    off;    interrupted; 

broken  off. 
DIS-CON-TIN'U.-ER,  n.      One   who  discontinues  a 

rule  or  practice. 
DlS-CON-TIN'l}-ING,  jrpr.     Ceasing;    interrupting; 

breaking  off. 
DIS-CON-TI-Nu'I-TY,  n.    Disunion  of  parts;   want 

of  cohesion.  Newton. 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-OUS,n.     Broken  off;  interrupted. 
2.  Separated  ;  wide  ;  eaping.  Milton. 

DIS-CON-VeN'IENCE,   (-vSn'yens,)     n.      [dis    and 

convenience.]      Incongruity  ;    disagreement.      [Little 

used.]  Bramhall. 

ION 


discors  ;  dis  and  cor.] 

1.  Disagreement  among  persons  or  things.  Be- 
tween persons,  difference  of  opinions ;  variance  ; 
opposition  ;  contention  ;  strife  ;  any  disagreement 
which  produces  angry  passions,  contests,  disputes, 
litigation,  or  war.  Discord  may  exist  between  fam- 
ilies, parties,  and  nations. 

2.  Disagreement ;  want  of  order  ;  a  clashing. 

All  discord,  htrniony  not  understood.  Pope. 

3.  In  music,  disagreement  of  sounds  ;  dissonance  ; 
a  union  of  sounds  which  is  inharmonious,  grating, 
and  disagreeable  to  the  ear;  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  Thus  the  second  and  the 
seventh,  when  sounded  together,  make  a  discord. 
The  term  discord  is  applied  to  each  of  the  two 
sounds  which  form  the  dissonance,  and  to  the  inter- 
val ;  b 

DIS-CORD',  v.  i.  To  disagree  ;  to  jar  ;  to  clash  ;  not 
to  suit ;  not  to  be  coincident.     [Not  in  use.]     Bacon. 

DIS-eniUVANCE,    >         ,T      ,.         ,       , 

DIS-CORD' AN-CY,  1  "•     ^  ^"""oW] 

Disagreement;  opposition  ;  inconsistency;  as,  a 
discordance  of  opinions,  or  of  sounds. 

DIS-CORD'ANT,  a.     [L.  discordans.] 

1.  Disagreeing;  incongruous;  contradictory;  be- 
ing at  variance  ;  as,  discordant  opinions  ;  discordant 
rules  or  principles. 

2.  Opposite;  contrarious  ;  not  coincident;  as,  the 
discordant  attractions  of  comets,  or  of  different  plan- 
ets. Cheyne. 

3  Dissonant;  not  in  unison;  not  harmonious; 
not  accordant ;  harsh  ;  jarring ;  as,  discordant  notes 
or  sounds. 

DIS-CORD' ANT-LY,  adv.  Dissonantly ;  in  a  dis- 
cordant manner  ;  inconsistently ;  in  a  manner  to 
jar  or  clash  ;  in  disagreement  u  uli  another,  or  with 
itself. 

DIS-€ORD'FUL,  a.     Cluarrelsome  ;  contentious. 

Spenser. 

DIS-COUN'SEL,  7t.  t.     To  dissuade.     [Nat  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

DIS'COUNT,  7t.  [Fr.  dceonte  or  decompte  ;  de,  or  dis, 
and  eompte  ;  It.  sconto  ,■  Sp.  descuento  ;  Arm.  discount 
or  digont.  (See  Count.)  Literally,  a  counting  back 
or  from.] 

1.  A  sum  deducted  for  prompt  or  advanced  pay- 
ment;  an  allowance  or  deduction  from  a  sum  due, 
or  from  a  credit  ;  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  deducted 
from  the  credit  price  of  goods  sold,  on  account  of 
prompt  payment ;  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price,  or  from  a  sum  due,  or  to  be  due,  at  a 
future  time.  Thus  the  merchant  who  gives  a  credit 
of  three  months,  will  deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  payment  in  hand,  and  the  holder  of  a  note  or 
bill  of  exchange  will  deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  the  note  or  bill  for  advanced  pay- 
ment, which  deduction  is  called  a  discount. 

2.  Among  bankers,  the  deduction  of  a  sum  for  ad- 
vanced payment  ;  particularly,  the  deduction  of  the 
interest  on  a  sum  lent,  at  the  time  of  lending.  The 
discounts  at  banking  institutions  are  usually  the 
amount  of  legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and 
deducted  from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  credit.  Hamilton's  Report. 

3.  The  sum  deducted  or  refunded  ;  as,  the  discount 
was  five  per  cent. 

4.  The  act  of  discounting.  A  note  is  lodged  in 
the  bank  for  discount.  The  banks  have  suspended 
discounts. 

DIS'COUNT  or  DIS-COUNT',  v.  L  [Sp.  descontar ; 
Port,  id.;  Fr.  decoiupter;  Arm.  discounta,  digontein  ; 
It.  scontare.  In  British  books,  the  accent  is  laid  on 
the  last  syllable.  But  in  America,  the  accent  is 
usually,  or  always,  on  the  first.] 

1.  To  deduct  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent,  from 
the  principal  sum.  Merchants  discount  live  or  six  per 
cent,  for  prompt  or  for  advanced  payment. 

2.  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount  of,  deducting 
the  interest  or  other  rate  per  cent,  from  the  principal, 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  or  advance.  The  banks  dis- 
count notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  on  good  security. 

The  first  ruli  — to  ■t:s<ou>u  oelv  xceiitienablc  paper. 

Walsh. 
DIS'COUNT,  v.  i.  To  lend  or  make  a  practice  of  lend- 
ing money,  deducting  the  interest  at  tile  time  of  the 
loan.     The  hanks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days, 
sometimes  for  longer  terms. 


DIS 

DIS-COUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discounted. 
Certain  forms  are  necessary  to  rentier  notes  dis- 
countable at  a  bank.  A  bill  may  be  discountable  for 
more  than  sixty  (lavs. 

DIS'COUNT-DAY,  ti.  The  day  of  the  week  on  which 
a  bank  dist  mints  notes  and  bills. 

DIS'COUN'I'-EIJ,  pp.   Deducted  from  a  principal  sum  ; 

.  paid  back  ;  refunded  or  allowed  ;  as,  the  sum  of  five 
per  cent,  was  discounted. 

2.  Having  the  amount  lent  on  discount  or  deduc- 
tion of  a  sum  in  advance ;  as,  the  bill  was  discounted 
for  sixty  days. 

DIS-eOUN'TE-NANCE,  v.  U  [dis  and  countenance.] 
To  abash  ;  to  ruffle  or  discompose  the  countenance  ; 
to  put  to  shame  ;  to  put  out  of  countenance.  [Not 
used.] 

How  would  one  look  from  hi:,  majestic  brow 
Discountenance  her  despised  !  Milton. 

2.  To  discourage  ;  to  check  ;  to  restrain  by  frowns, 
censure,  arguments,  opposition,  or  cold  treatment. 
The  good  citizen  will  discountenance  vice  by  every 
lawful  means. 
DIS-eOUN'TE-NANCE,  77.  Cold  treatment;  unfa- 
vorable aspect;  unfriendly  regard;  tlisapprobation  ; 
whatever  tends  to  check  or  discourage. 

He    thought    a    little    discountenance   on    those    persons   would 
suppress  thai  spirit.  Clarendon. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NANC-ED,  (-nanst,)  pp.  Abashed; 
discouraged  ;  checked  ,  frowned  on. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NAN-CER,  n.  One  who  discourages 
by  cold  treatment,  frowns,  censure,  or  expression  of 
disapprobation  ;  one  who  checks  or  depresses  by  un- 
friendly regards. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NAN-CING,  ppr.  Abashing  discour- 
aging ;  checking  by  disapprobation  or  unfriendly  re- 
gards. 

DIS'COUNT-ER,  n.  One  who  advances  money  on 
discounts.  Burke. 

DIS'COUNT-ING,  ppr.    Deducting  a  sum  for  prompt 
or  advanced  payment. 
2.  Lending  on  discount. 

DIS'COUNT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending 
money  on  discounts. 

The  profitable  business  of  a  bank  consists  in  discounting. 

Hamilton. 

DIS-COUR'AGE,  (dis-kur'aje,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  courage; 
Fr.  decourager ;  Arm.  digouragi ;  It.  scoraggiare.  The 
Italian  is  from  ex  anil  coraggio.     See  Courage.] 

1.  To  extinguish  the  courage  of;  to  dishearten; 
to  depress  the  spirits  ;  to  deject ;  to  deprive  of  con- 
fidence. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  be  discouraged. — 
Col.  tii. 

2.  To  deter  from  any  thing  ;  with  /TO777. 

Why  discourage  ye   the   hearts  of  the   children  of  Israel  from 
going  over   into  the  l.iod  winch  the  Lord    bath  given  theui  i 

3.  To  attempt  to  repress  or  prevent ;  to  dissuade 
from  ;  as,  to  discourage  an  effort. 

DIS-COUR'AG  £D,  (dis-kur'ajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Disheart- 
ened ;  deprived  of  courage  or  confidence  ;  depressed 
in  spirits  ;  dejected  ;  checked. 

DIS-COUR'AGE-MENT,  (dis-kur'aje-ment,)  ti.  The 
act  of  disheartening,  or  depriving  of  courage  ;  the 
act  of  deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking  ; 
the  act  of  depressing  confidence. 

2.  That  which  destroys  or  abates  couraga  ;  that 
which  depresses  confidence  or  hope  ;  that  which 
deters,  or  tends  to  deter,  from  an  undertaking,  or 
from  the  prosecution  of  any  thing.  Evil  examples 
are  great  discouragements  to  virtue.  The  revolution 
was  commenced  under  every  possible  discourage- 
ment. - 

DIS-Ct5UR'AG-ER,  (dis-kur'aj-er,)  n.  One  who  dis- 
courages; one  who  disheartens,  or  depresses  the 
courage  ;  one  who  impresses  diffidence  or  fear  of 
success  ;   one  who  dissuades  from  an  undertaking. 

D1S-€0UR'AG-ING,  (dis-ktir'aj-mg,)  ppr.  Disheart- 
ening; depressing  courage. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  dishearten,  or  to  depress  the  cour- 
atre  ;  as,  ihs<snii-a^tit*>-  prospects. 

DIS-COUR'AG-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending 
to  discourage. 

DIS-C5URSE',  (dis-kors',)  n.  [Fr.  discours;  L.  discur- 
sus,  from  discurrv,  to  ramble  ;  dis  and  curro,  to  run; 
It.  discorso.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  understanding  by  which  it  goes 
forth  into  the  field  of  thought ;  the  act  which  con- 
nects propositions,  and  deduces  conclusions  from 
thein.  Johnson. 


Sure  he  that  made  us  with  sue 

Look ina;  b''lorr  find  alter,  ptv 
'Din!  c.tpnliilitv  :uni   ''ndliki-  r 
To  rust  m  us  unused. 

is  sense  is  r 

010  obsolete.] 

Literally,  a  running  over  a  subject  in  speech; 
hence,  a  communication  of  thoughts  by  words,  ei- 
ther *to  individuals,  to  companies,  or  to  public  as- 
semblies. Discourse  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  small 
company,  is  called  conversation,  or  talk;  mutual  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  ;  mutual  intercourse  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  applied  to  the  familiar  communication 
of  thoughts  by  an  individual,  or  to  the  mutual  com- 
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DIS 


Nor  wauled  siw!  itisroursi-,  Ui :  Ij.umi  !'L  ill'  the  mind. 

3    Effusion  of  language  ;  speech.  Locke. 

4.  A  written  treatise  ;  a  formal  dissertation  ;  as, 
the  discourse  of  Plutarch  on  garrulity  ;  of  Cicero  on 
old  age. 

-5.  A  sermon,  uttered  or  written.  We  say,  an  ex- 
temporaneous discourse,  or  a  written  discourse. 
DISCOURSE',  v.  i.  To  talk  ;  to  converse  ;  but  it  ex- 
presses rather  more  formality  than  talk.  He  dis- 
coursed with  us  an  hour  on  the  events  of  the  war. 
We  discoursed  together  on  our  mutual  concerns. 

2.  To  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  in  a  formal 
manner  ;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn,  sefmanner  ;  as, 
to  discjurse  on  the  properties  of  the  circle  ;  the 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  nature  and  effect  of 
faith. 

3.  To  reason  ;  to  pass  from  premises  to  Co-se- 
quences. Dailies. 

DIS-CoURSE',  v.  t.     To  treat  of ;  to  talk  over.     [Not 
used.] 


I  discourse  our  fortunes. 

To  utter  or  give  forth  ;  as,  to  i 


Shale. 

olrellelit 


DIS-CoUftS'.ED,  (dis-korst',)  pp.  Discussed  at  lengt) 

treated  of. 
DIS-eoURS'ER,  n.     One  who  discourses  ;  a  speake 


2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation.  Swift. 
DIS-COUKS'tNG,  ppr.    Talking  ;  conversing  ;  preach- 
ing ;  discussing  ;  treating  at  some  length,  or  in  a  for- 
ma! manner. 
DIS-COURS'f  VE,  a.     Reasoning;  posing  from  prem- 
ises to  consequences.  Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation  ;  interlocu- 
tory. 

The  erac  is  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  ditcoursive  scenes. 

Dryden. 

DIS-COU  UT'E-OUS,  (-kurl'e-us,;  a.  [dis  ami  court- 
eous.] Uncivil;  rude  ;  imron.pl  uisant ;  wanting  in 
good  maimers  ;  as,  discourteous  knight. 

DIS-COLfRT'E-OUS-LY,  ads.  In  a  rude  or  uncivil 
manner  ;  with  incivility- 

DIS-CGURT'E-SY,  (-kurt'e-sy,)  n.  [dis  and  courtesy.] 
Incivility  ;  rudeness  of  behavior  or  language  ;  ill 
manners  ;  act  of  disrespect. 

Hirnr  :t  I. ink,  uiei  inuii  'li^uurlesy.  Herbert. 

DIS-COURT'SHIP,  n.     Want  of  respect.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

DISC'OUS,  a.  [from  L.  discus.]  Broad  ;  flat ;  wide  ; 
used  of  the  middle,  plain,  and  flat  part  of  some  flow- 
ers. Quincy. 

DIS-COV'E-NANT,  v.  t.     To  dissolve  covenant  with. 

DIS-COV'ER,  (dis-kuv'er,)  v.  tt  [Fr.  decouvrir;  tie, 
for  des,  or  dis,  ami  courrir,  to  cover;  Sp.  descubrir; 
Port,  descobrir  ;  It.  scoprire.     See  Cover.] 

1.  Literally,  to  uncover  ;  to  remove  a  covering.  Is. 
xvii. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  show ;  to 
make  visible  ;  to  expose  to  view  something  before  un- 
seen or  concealed. 


th"  curtains,  and  discover 
deep  tilings  uiu  ui' darkness. 


Shak. 
*  xii. 
Milton. 
'COVER.] 


Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.  —  Prov.  xxv. 

4.  To  espy  ;  to  have  the  first  sight  of;  as,  a  man  at 
mast-head  discovered  -and. 

When  we  had  discovei  ec    *.-prus,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand.  — 

5.  To  find  out ;  to  obtain  the  first  knowledge  of; 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something  sought  or  be- 
fore unknown.  Columbus  discorrred  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  We  often  discover  our 
mistakes,  when  too  late  to  prevent  their  evil  ef- 
fects. 

G.  To  detect ;  as,  we  discovered  the  artifice ;  the 
thief,  finding  himself  discovered,  attempted  to  escape. 

Discover   differs  from    invent.     We   discover  what 
before  existed,  though   to   us   unknown;  we  invent 
what  did  not  before  exist. 
DIS-COV'ER-A-IILE,  a.    That  may   be  discovered; 
that  may  be  brought  to  light,  or  exposed  to  view. 

2.  That  may  be  seen  ;  as,  many  minute  animals 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope. 

3.  That  may  be  found  out,  or  made  known  ;  as, 
the  Scriptures  reveal  many  things  not  discoverable  by 
the  light  of  reason. 

4.  Apparent ;  visible  ;  exposed  to  view 

Nothing  discovet  able  in  the  lunar  surlace  is  ever  covered. 

Benlley. 
DIS-COVER-A'D,   (-kuv'erd,)  pp.    Uncovered  ;    dis- 
closed to  view  ;  laid  open  ;  revealed  ;  espied  or  first 
seen  ;  found  out;  detected. 
IilS-eOV'Ell  ER,  n.     One   who  discovers  ;  one  who 
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first  sees  or  espies  ;  one  who  finds  out,  or  first  comes 

to  the  knowledge  of  something. 
2.  A  scout ;  an  explorer.  Shak. 

DIS-COV'ER  ING,  ppr.      Uncovering  ;    disposing  to 

view;  laying  open  ;  revealing;  making  known ;  es- 
pying; finding  out ;  detecting. 
DIS-t'OV'ERT-lfRE,  n.     [Fr.   decouvcrt,  uncovered.] 
A  state  of  being  released  from  coverture;  freedom 

of  a  woman  from  the  coverture  of  a  husband. 
DIS-COV'ER-Y,  7i.     The  action  of  disclosing  to  view, 

or  bringing  to  light:  as,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot, 

the  public  peace  is  preserved. 

2.  Disclosure;  a  making  known  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  is 
bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  estate  and 
effects. 

3.  The  action  of  finding  something  hidden  ;  as,  the 
discovery  of  lead  or  silver  in  the  earth. 

4.  The  act  of  finding  out,  or  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of;  as,  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  discovery  of 
magnetism. 

5.  The  act  of  espying  ;  nisi  sight  of;  as,  the  dis- 
covery of  Actrca  by  Columbus,  or  of  the  continent 
by  Cabot. 

6.  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed  ; 
that  which  is  first  brought  to  light,  seen,  or  known. 
The  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an  important  dis- 
covery. Redemption  from  sin  was  a  discovery  beyond 
the  power  of  human  philosophy. 

7.  In  dramatic  poetry,  the  unraveling  of  a  plot,  or 
the  manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  fable  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy. 

DIS-CRED'IT,  Ji.     [Fr.    discredit;   Sp.  discrcdito ;   It. 
scredito.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Want  of  credit  or  good  reputation  ;  some  degree 
of  disgrace  or  reproach  ;  disesteem  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things.  Frauds  in  manufactures  bring  them 
into  discredit. 

It  is  the  duly  of  every  Christian  to  tie  concerned  for  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  tiring  on  his  profession.     Rogers. 

2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence;  disbelief; 
as,  later  accounts  have  brought  the  story  into  dis- 

DIS-€RED'IT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  decrtditer  ;    de,  des,  dis,  and 
credit] 

1.  To  disbelieve  ;  to  give  no  credit  to  ;  not  to  credit 
or  believe  ;  as,  the  report  is  discredited. 

2.  Todeprive  of  credit  or  good  reputation  ;  tomake 
less  reputable  or  honorable  ;  to  bring  ' 
to  bring  into  some  degree  of  disgrace,  or 
repute. 

■  1    i".'"(    discredits   his  travels.  who  returns  the  sal 


be  often  discredited  with 


Wolton. 

appearance  of 

3.  To  deprive  of  credibility.  Shak. 

DIS-€RED'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Tending  to  injure  credit; 
injurious  to  reputation;  disgraceful;  disreputable. 
Blair. 

DIS-CRED'IT-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  discreditable  man- 
ner. 

DIS-eitED'IT-ED,  pp.  Disbelieved;  brought  into  dis- 
repute ;  disgraced. 

DIS-CRED'IT-ING,  ppr.  Disbelieving;  not  trusting 
to;  depriving  of  credit ;  disgracing. 

DIS-CREET',  a.  [Fr.  discrrt  .  Sp.  discrete  ;  It.  id. ;  L. 
discretus,  the  participle  assigned  to  di+ccrno,  dis  and 
cerno,  but  probably  from  the  root  of  riddle,  W.  rliidyll, 
from  rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  as  screen  is  from  the  root  of 

Class  Rd.  It  is  sometimes  written  discrete;  the  dis- 
tinction between  discreet  and  discrete  is  arbitrary, 
but  perhaps  not  entirely  useless.  The  literal  sense 
is,  separate,  reserved,  wary  ;  hence,  discerning.] 

Prudent ;  wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and  in 
selecting  the  best  mea'is  to  accomplish  a  purpose  ; 
circumspect ;  cautious  ;  wary ;  not  rash. 


brave,  who   gni.es  the  . 
Let  Phu.iuh  lrjk  out  a  man 


DIS-CREET' LY,  ado.  Prudently  ;  circumspectly  ;  cau- 
tiously ;  with  nice  judgment  of  what,  is  best  to  be 
done  or  omitted. 

DIS-CREET'NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  discreet ; 
discretion. 

DIS-CREP'ANCE,    )  71.     [L.   discrepantia,   discrepans, 

DIS-eilEP'AN-CY,  )  from  discrepo,  to  give  a  differ- 
ent sound,  to  vary,  to  jar  ;  dis  and  crepo,  to  creak. 
See  Crepitate.! 


There  is  no  real  discrepancy  I 


)  genealogies. 


DIS-CREP'ANT,  a.    Different;  disagreeing;  contrary. 

DIS-CReTE',  a.     [L.  discretus.     See  Discreet.] 

1.  Separate  ;  distinct  ;  disjunct.  In  phonology,  a 
discrete  movement,  is  a  leap  of  the  voice  from  one  line 
of  pitch  to  another,  as  distinguished  from  a  concrete 
movement,  or  slide,  in  which  the  voice  passes  through 
all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  musical  scale.  Rusk. 
Discrete  proportion,  is  when  the  ratio  of  two  or  more 
puirs  of  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  same,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  proportion  between  all  the  numbers  ; 
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as,  3  :  6  : :  8 :  16,  3  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  6 
as  8  does  to  16.  But  3  is  not  to  6  as  G  to  8.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  continued  or  continual  pioportion  ;  as, 
3  :  6  : :  12  :  24.  Barlow. 

2.  Disjunctive;  as,  I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my 
honor,_is  a  discrete  proposition.  Johnson. 

DIS-€RETE',  v.  t.  To  separate ;  to  discontinue. 
[Not  used.]  Brown. 

D1S-CRE"TI0N,  (dis-kresh'un,)  71.  [Fr.  discretion; 
It.  discreiione ;  Sp.  discrecion  ;  from  the  L.  discretio, 
a  separating  ;  discretns,  dise.erno.     See  Discreet.] 

1.  Prudence,  or  knowledge  and  prudence  ;  that 
discernment  which  enables  a  person  to  judge  crit- 
ically of  what  is  correct  and  proper,  united  with 
caution  ;  nice  discernment  and  judgment,  directed 
by  circumspection,  and  primarily  regarding  one's 
own  conduct. 


2.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  other  con- 
trol than  one's  own  judgment  ;  as,  the  management 
of  affairs  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince  ;  he 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion.     Hence, 

To  surrender  at  discretion,  is  to  surrender  without 
stipulation  or  terms,  and  commit  one's  self  entirely 
to  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 

3.  Disjunction;  separation.      [Nut  muck  used.] 

Mede. 

DIS-€RE"TION-A-RY,  j  (dis-kresh'un-,)   o.     Left  to 

DIS-CRE"TI0N-AL,  (  discretion  ;  unrestrained 
except  by  discretion  or  judgment ;  that  is  to  be  di- 
rected or  managed  by  discretion  only.  Thus,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is,  in  certain  cases, 
invested  with  discretionary  powers,  to  act  according 
to  circumstances. 

DIS-€RE"TION-A-RI-LY,  )    adv.     At  discretion  ;  ac- 

D1S-CRE"TI0N-AL-LY,     \       cording  to  discretion. 

DIS-€RE'TIVE,  a.  [See  Discreet  and  Discrete.] 
Disjunctive;  noting  separation  or  opposition.  In 
logic,  a  discretice  proposition  expresses  some  distinc- 
tion, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of  but,  though, 
yet,  etc.  ;  as,  travelers  change  their  climate,  but  not 
their  temper  ;  Job  was  patient,  though  his  grief  was 
great. 

2.  In  grammar,  discretire  distinctions  are  such  as 
imply  opposition  or  difference  ;  as,  not  a  man,  but  a 
beast.  Johnson. 

2.  Separate  ;  distinct. 

DIS-CRE'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  discretive  manner. 

DIS-CRI.M'IN-A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  discriminated. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE,  o.  t.  [L.  discrimino,  from  discri- 
men,  difference,  ilMinrtlun  ;  dis  and  crimen,  differ- 
ently applied ;  coinciding  with  the  sense  of  Gr. 
dtaKOivoj,  Kpuio,  L.  cerno.] 

1.  To  distinguish  ;  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween ;  as,  we  may  usually  discriminate  true  from 
false  modesty. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  select  from  others  ;  to  make  a 
distinction  between  ;  as,  in  the  last  judgment,  the 
righteous  will  be  discriminated  from  the  wicked. 

3.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference  ;  to  distinguish 
by  some  note  or  mark.  We  discriminate  animals  by 
names,  as  nature  has  discriminated  them  by  different 
shapes  and  habits. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  difference  or 
distinction  ;  as,  in  the  application  of  law,  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  the  judge  should  discriminate 
between  degrees  of  guilt. 

2.  To  observe  or  note  a  difference  ;  to  distinguish  ; 
as,  in  judging  of  evidence,  we  should  be  careful  to 
discriminate  between  probability  and  slight  presump- 
tion. 


distinction  ;  particularly.  Johnson. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Distinctness  ;  marked 
difference.  Diet. 

DIS-CRIJl'IN-A-TING, ppr.  Separating;  distinguish- 
ing; marking  with  notes  of  difference. 

2.  «.  Distinguishing;  peculiar;  characterized  by 
peculiar  differences  ;  as,  the  discriminating  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

3.  a.  That  discriminates ;  able  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  as,  a  discriminating  mind. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
DIS-€RIM-IN-A'TION,  7i.t  The  act  of  distinguishing ; 
the  act  of  making  or  observing  a  difference  ,  distinc 
tion  ;  as,  the  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distinguished.  Slillingfiirt. 

3.  Mark  of  distinction.  K.  Charles. 
DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.     That  makes  the  mark  of 

distinction  ;  that  constitutes  the  mark  of  difference. ; 

characteristic  ;  as,  the  discriminative  features  of  men. 
2.  That    observes    distinction ;    as,   discriminative 

providence.  *  More. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    With  discrimination 

or  distinction.  Foster. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  discriminates. 
DIS-CRIM'IN-OUS,  a.    Hazardous.    [Not  used.] 

Harecii. 
DlS-€UOWN',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  crown. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


*/See  Pictorial  lUiislrrititnts. 


f  See  TiUilc  of  Si/mmijms. 
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DIS-CROWN'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  a  crown. 
DIS-CROWN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  crown. 

Campbell. 
DIS-€0'BI-TO-RY,    a.      [L.    discubitorius ;   discumbo  ; 
dis  and  cubo,  to  lie  down  or  lean.] 
Leaning ;  inclining ;  or  fitted  to  a  leaning  posture. 
Brown. 
DTS-CUL'PATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  d'isculper ;   Sp.  discalpar ; 
dis  and  L.  culpa,  a  fault.] 

To  free  from   blame   or  fault ;   to  exculpate ;   to 
excuse. 


DIS-CUL'PA-TED,  pp.     Cleared  from  blame;  excul- 
DIS-eUL'PA-TING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  blame;  ex- 


DlS-eUM'BEN-CY,re.     [L.  discumbens.     See  Discubi- 

The  act  of  leaning  at  meat,  according  to  the  man- 
ner .if  the  ancients.  Brown. 
DIS-CUM'BER,  v.  t.     [dis  and  cumber.']    To  unbur- 
den ;  to  throw  off  any  thing  cumbersome;  to  disen- 
gage from  any  troublesome  Wright,  or  impedi 


DIS-eORE',  o. 


Spcn 


I>IS-€UR'RENT,  a.    Not  current.    [Jfot  used.]   Sandys. 
DIS-CUR'SION,  n.      [L.  discurro)   dis  and  curro,  to 

run.] 
A  running  or  rambling  about.  Bailey. 

DIS-CUR'SIST,  re.      [See    Discourse.]      A   disputer. 

[Jfot  in  use.]  L.  Addison. 

DrS-GUR'SIVE,  a.     [Sp.  discursive,  from  L.  discurro, 

supra.  J 

1.  Moving  or  roving  about ;  desultory.        Bacon. 

2.  Argumentative  ;  reasoning  ;  proceeding  regularly 
from  premises  to  consequences  ;  sometimes  written 
Dtscoursive.  Whether  brutes  have  a  kind  of  dis- 
cursive faculty.  Hale. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  discursive  manner; 

argmnentatively.  Hale. 

DIS-fe(JR'SIVE-NESS,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of 

being  discursive.  Barrow. 

;>[><  rir'Si)  IIY,  «.     Anmmontal  ;  rational.    Johnson. 
DISCUS,  n.     [L.     See  Eng.  Dish  and  Disk.] 

1.  A  quoit ;  a  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  stone,  to  be 
thrown  in  play  ;  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  In  botany,  the  middle,  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  generally  consisting  of  small 
florets,  with  a  hollow,  regular  petal,  as  in  the  mari- 
gold and  daisy.  Bailey.     Kncyc. 

3.  The  face  or  surface  of  the  sun  or  moon.     [See 

DlSK.j 

OIS-CUSS',  v.  t.f  [L.  diseulio,  discassum ;  dis  and 
quAitio  ;  Fr.  discuter ;  Sp.  discutir.  Quatio  may  be 
allied  to  ijuasso,  and  to  cudo  and  cmelo,  to  strike.  See 
Class  Gs,  No.  17,  28,  68,  79,  and  Class  Gd,  No.  38, 
40,  7(5.] 

Literally,  to  drive  ;  to  beat  or  to  shake  in  pieces ; 
to  separate  into  parts. 

1.  To  disperse ;  to  scatter ;  to  dissolve ;  to  repel ; 
as,  to  discuss  a  tumor ;  a  medical  use  of  the  word. 

2.  To  debate  ;  to  agitate  by  argument ;  to  clear  of 
objections  and  difficulties,  with  a  view  to  find  or 
illustrate  truth  ;  to  sift;  to  examine  by  disputation; 
to  ventilate  ;  to  reason  on,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating truth  from  falsehood.  We  discuss  a  subject,  a 
paint,  a  problem,  a  question,  the  propriety,  expedi- 
ence, or  justice,  of  a  measure,  &c. 

3.  To  break  in  pieces.  Brown. 

4.  To  shake  off.     [Jfot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

5.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  heard  in  the 
colloquial  phrases,  to  discuss  a  fowl,  to  discuss  a  bottle 
of  vine. 

DIS-CUSS'iJD,  (dis-kust',)  pp.  Dispersed  ;  dissipated  ; 
■(■  !>■:'.  J  .  agitated  ;  argued. 

DIS-€[JSS'ER,  ».  One  who  discusses  ;  one  who  sifts 
or  examines. 

DIS-CUSS'ING,  ppr.  Dispersing;  resolving;  scatter- 
ing; debating;  agitating;  examining  by  argument. 

IMK-fii'SS'lNT;,  n.     Discussion;  examination. 

DIS-eUS'SION,  (dis-kush'un,)  n.  In  surgery,  reso- 
lution ;  the  dispersion  of  a  tumor  or  any  coagulated 
matter.  Coxe.     Wiseman. 

2.  Debate  :  disquisition  ;  the  agitation  of  a  point 
or  subject  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth  ;  the  treating  of 
a  subject  by  argument,  to  clear  it  of  difficulties,  and 
separate  trul h  from  falsehood. 

DIS-CUSS'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  discuss,  re- 
solve, or  disperse,  tumors  or  coagulated  matter. 

DIS-eiJSS'I  VE,  n.    A  medicine  that  discusses  ;  a  dis- 

I5IS»eO'TIENT,  (dis-ku'shent.)  a.    [L.  discutiens.] 

Discussing  ;  dispersing  morbid  matter. 
DIS  eu'TIENT,  re.     A  medicine  or  application  which 
disperses  a  tumor  or  any  coagulated  fluid  in  tl 
body  ;  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  carminative. 

Coxe. 
DIS-DAIN',  v.  t.t    [Fr.  dedawner ;    Sp.  desdenar ;    It. 
sdegnare ;  Port,  desdenkar ;  L.  dedignor ;  de,  dis,  and 
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dignor,  to  think  worthy;  digitus,  worthy.     See  Dig-  | 

To  think  unworthy  ;  to  deem  worthless ;  to  con- 
sider to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care,  regard,  esteem, 
or  unworthy  of  one's  character;  to  scorn  ;  to  con- 
temn. The  man  of  elevaletl  mind  disdains  R  mean 
action  ;  he  disdains  the  society  of  profligate,  worth- 
less men  ;  he  disdains  to  corrupt  the  innocent,  or  in- 
sult the  weak  ,  Goliath  disdained  David. 

Whose  fathers  I  would   have  disdained  u>  set  with   the  dogs  of 
ray  flock.  —  Job  m. 

DIS-DAIN',  w.t  Contempt;  scorn;  a  passion  excited 
in  noble  minds  by  the  haired  or  detestation  of  what 
is  mean  and  dishonorable,  and  implying  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  of  mind,  or  a  supposed  superior- 
ity. In  ig-noble  minds,  disdain  may  spring  from  un- 
warrantable pride  or  haughtiness,  and  be  directed 
toward  objects  of  worth.  It  implies  hatred,  and 
sometimes  anger. 

How  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain  1  Pope. 

DIS-DAIN'  ED,  pp.     Despised;  contemned;  scorned. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL,  a.  Full  of  disdain;  as,  disdainful 
soul. 

2.  Expressing  disdain  ;  as,  a  disdainful  look. 

3.  Contemptuous;  scornful;  haughty;  indignant. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL-LY,  adv.  Contemptuously  ;  with 
scorn  ;   in  a  haughty  manner.  South. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL-NESS,  n.  Contempt;  contemptuous- 
ness^  haughty  scorn.  Sidney. 

DIS-DaIN'ING,  ppr.     Contemning;  scorning. 

DIS-DAIN'ENG,  n.     Contempt;  scorn. 

DIS-DI-A-PA'SON,  )  n.     [See  Diapason.]      In  music, 

BIS-DI-A-PA'SON,  \  a  scale  of  two  octaves,  or  a 
fifteenth.  Brandt. 

DIS-EA8E',  (diz-eze',)  n.t  [dis  and  ease.]  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  pain,  uneasiness,  distress,  and  so  used  by 
Spenser;  but  in  this  sense,  obsolete. 

2.  Any  deviation  from  health  in  function  or  struc- 
ture ;  the  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness  ;  distemper  ; 
maladv  ;  sickness;  disorder;  any  state  of  a  living 
body  in  which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs 
are  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  defective  or 
preternatural  action,  without  a  disrupture  of  parts  by 
violence,  which  is  called  a  wound.  The  first  effect 
of  disease  is  uneasiness  or  pain,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  is  death.  A  disease  may  affect  the  whole  body, 
or  a  particular  limb  or  part  of  the  body.  We  say, 
a  diseased  limb  ;  a  disease  in  the  head  or  stomach  ; 
and  such  partial  affection  of  the  body  is  called  a  local 
or  topical  disease.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
disorders  of  other  animals,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
man  ;  and  to  any  derangement  of  the  vegetative 
functions  of  plants. 

The  shifts  of  disease  shoot   across  our  path  in   such  a  variety  of 

their    number,    and    the    escape    of    au    imlivi  lual    becomes 
almost  miraculous.  Buckminster. 

3.  A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  by 
which  the  reason  is  impaired. 

4.  In  society,  vice  ;  corrupt  state  of  morals.  Vices 
are  called  moral  diseases. 

A  wise  man   converses  will,   th'-  wicke.l,  as  a  physician  with  the 
sick,  not  to  catch  the  disease,  but  to  cure  it. 

Maxim  of  Ann's dtenes. 

5.  Political  or  civil  disorder,  or  vices  in  a  state ; 
any  practice  which  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, or  impede  or  prevent  the  regular  administration 
of  government. 

The  usability,  ininsiice,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  public 
councils    have,  in    truth,    been    the    mortal   diseases    under 
have  every  where  perished. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

DIS-F.ASE',  (diz-eze')  v.  t.  To  interrupt  or  impair  any 
or  all  the  natural  and  regular  functions  of  the  several 
organs  of  a  living  body  ;  to  afflict  with  pain  or  sick- 
ness ;  to  make  morbid  ;  used  chiefly  in  the  passive 
participle  ;  as,  a  diseased  body,  a  diseased  stomach  ; 
but  diseased  may  here  be  considered  as  an  adjective. 

2.  To  interrupt  or  render  imperfect  the  regular 
functions  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  intellect ;  to  disor- 
der ;  to  derange.  [gion. 

3.  To  infect ;  to  commuuicate  disease  to  by  conta- 
4L  To  pain  ;  to  make  uneasy.  Locke. 

DIS-EAS'£D,  (diz-ezd',)  pp.  or  at  Disordered;  dis- 
tempered ;  sick. 

DIS-EAS'ED-NESS,  (diz-ez'ed-ness,)  n.  The  state  of 
being  diseased  ;  a  morbid  slate  ,  sickness.    Burnet. 

DIS-eASE'FIJL,  (diz-eze'ful,)  a.  Abounding  with  dis- 
ease ;  producing  diseases  ;  as,  a  diseaseful  climate. 
2^  Occasioning  uneasiness. 

DIS-EASE'MENT,  (diz-eze'ment,)  re.  Uneasiness  ; 
inconvenience.  Bacon. 

III? -K  \<fi'h\'G,  ppr.     Disordering;  infecting. 

DIS-EDG'ED,  a.  [dis  and  edge.]    Blunted  ;  made  dull. 
Shale. 

DIS-EM-BARK',  v.  t,  [dis  and  embark;  Fr.  desembar- 
qver.] 

To  land  ;  to  debark  ;  to  remove  from  on  board  a 
ship  to  the  land  ;  to  put  on  shore  ;  applied  particularly 
to  the  landing  if  troops  and  miliiary  apparatus ;  as,  the 
general  disembarked  the  troops  at  sunrise. 

DIS-EM-BARK',  v.  i.     To  land  ;  to  debark  ;  to  quit  a 
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DIS-EM-BXRK-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  disembarking. 
DIS-E.M-BARK'£D,  (-em-birkt',)  p/>.     Landed  ;  put  on 

shore. 
DIS-EM-BARK'ING,  ppr.     Landing;    removing  from 

on  hoard  a  ship  to  land. 
DIS-EM-BAR'RASS,  v.  t.     [dis  and   embarrass.]     To 

free  from  embarrassment  or  perplexity  ;  to  clear  ;  to 

extricate.  Mason. 


which  popular  governineu 


DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  embar- 
rassment or  perplexity  ;   eytriratillL'. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  extricating 
from  perplexity. 

DIS-EM-BAY',  v.  t.     To  clear  from  a  bay.     Sherburne. 

D1S-E,\I-BAY'£D,  ]>p.     Cleared  from  a  bay. 

DIS-EM-BAY'ING,  ppr.     Clearing  from  a  bay. 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISH,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  embellish- 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISH-£D,  (-em-bel'lisht,)pp.  Deprived 
of  embellishment. 

DIS-EM-BIT'TER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  embitter.]  To  free 
from  bitterness  ;  to  clear  from  acrimony  ;  to  render 
sweet  or  pleasant.  Addison. 

DIS-EM-BIT'TER-£D,  pp.     Freed  from  bitterness. 

DIS-EM-BOD'1-.ED,  (-em-bod'id,)  a.     [dis  and  embod- 
ied.]    Divested  of  the  body  ;    as,  disembodied  spirits 
or  souls. 
2.  Separated  ;  discharged  from  keeping  in  a  body. 
Militia  Met,  Geo.  III. 

DIS-EM-BOD'Y,  v.  t.    To  divest  of  body  ;  to  free  from 
flesh. 
2.  To  discharge  iVom  military  array. 

IHS-EM-HOD'Y-ING,  ppr.     Divesting  of  body. 

DIS-EM-BoGUE',  (dis-em-bog',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  the  root 
of  Fr.  bouche,  mouth.  The  French  has  emboucherand 
debouquer.  Sp.  boca,  mouth,  Port,  id.,  It.  bocca.  See 
Voice.] 

To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream  ; 
to  vent ;  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake. 

Rolling;  down,  Ihe  sleep  Tiuiavus  raves, 
Ami  i-:n'ii:.;ii  iin:r  channels  disembogues  iii^  waves.     Addison. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE',  v.  i.  To  flow  out  at  the  mouth,  as 
a  river  ;  to  discharge  waters  into  the  ocean  or  into  a 
lake.  Innumerable  rivers  disembogue  into  the  ocean. 
2.  To  pass  out  of  a  gulf  or  bay. 

DIS-EM-BoGU'£D,  (-em-bogd',)  pp.  Discharged  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 

DIS-EM-BGGUE'MENT,  re.  Discharge  of  waters  into 
the  ocean  or  a  lake.  Mease. 

DIS-EM-BO'SOM,  v.  t.    To  separate  from  the  bosom. 

DIS-EM-BO'SOM-.ED,jn>.    Separated  from  the  bosom. 
DIS-EM-BOW'EL,  v.  t.     [dis  and  embowel.]     To  take 

out  the  bowels  ;  to  take  or  draw  from  the  bowels,  as 

the  web  of  a  spider. 
DIS-EM-BO  W'EL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Taken  or  drawn  from 

the  bowels. 

Disemboweled  web.  Philips. 

DIS-EM-BOW'EL-ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  drawing  from 
the  bowels. 

DIS-EM-BOWER-ED,  a.  Removed  from  a  bower,  or 
deprived  of  a  bower.  Bryant. 

DIS-EM-BRAN"GLE,  (-em-brang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  free 
from  litigation.     [Jfot  used.] 

DIS-EM-BROIL',  v.  t.  [dis  and  embroil.]  To  disen- 
tangle ;  to  free  from  perplexity  ;  to  extricate  from 
confusion.  Dryden.     Addison. 

DIS-EM-BROIL'-ED,  pp.  Disentangled  ;  cleared  from 
perplexity  or  confusion. 

DIS  EM-BROIL'ING,  ppr.  Disentangling  ;  freeing 
from  confusion. 

DIS-EJl-PLOY'£D,  a.     Thrown  out  of  employment. 

DIS-EN-A'BLE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  enable.]  To  deprive  of 
power,  natural  or  moral  ;  to  disable  ;  to  deprive  of 
ability  or  means.  A  man  may  be  disenabled  to  walk 
by  lameness  ;  and  by  poverty  he  is  disenabled  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

DIS-EN-A'BLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  power,  ability,  or 
means. 

DIS-E_"-A'BLING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  power,  ability, 

DIS-EN-CHANT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  enchant.]  To  free 
from  enchantment ;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of 
charms  or  spells. 

Haste  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 

Ends  all  the  chums,  and  fleee'e.t;.:  Hi--  ?rove.         Dryden. 

DIS-EN-CHAIMT'ED,  pp.  Delivered  from  enchant 
merit  or  the  power  of  charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ER,  re.  He  or  that  which  disen 
chants. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  enchant 
inent  or  the  influence  of  charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'MENT,  n.     Act  of  disenchanting. 

D[S-EN-€UM'BER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  encumber.]  To  free 
from  encumbrance  ;  to  deliver  from  clogs  and  imped- 
iments ;  to  disburden  ;  as,  to  disencumber  troop-  of 
their  baggage  ;  to  disencumber  the  soul  of  its  body  of 
clay  ;  to  disencumber  the  mind  of  its  cares  and  griefs. 
2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  free  from  any 
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DIS-EN-€UM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  encum- 
brance. 

DIS-EN-eUM'BRANCE,  n.  Freedom  or  deliverance 
from  encumbrance,  or  any  thing  burdensome  or  troub- 
lesome. Spectator. 

HIS-EN-GaGE',  i).  t.  [dis  and  engage.]  To  separate, 
as  a  substance  from  any  thin;;  with  which  it  is  in 
union  ;  to  free ;  to  loose  ;  to  liberate  ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage a  metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

Caloric  and  light  must  be  disengaged  during  the  process. 


2.  To  separate  from  that  to  which  one  adheres,  or 
is  attached  ;  as,  to  disengage  a  man  from  a  party. 

3.  To  disentangle  ;  to  extricate  ;  to  clear  from  im- 
pediments, difficulties,  or  perplexities  ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage one  from  broils  or  controversies. 

4.  To  detach  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  wean  ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage the  heart  or  affections  from  earthly  pursuits. 

5.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  commands  the  mind 
or  employs  the  attention  ;  as,  to  disengage  the  mind 
from  study;  to  disengage  one's  self  from  business. 

6.  To  release  or  liberate  from  a  promise  or  obli- 
gation; to  set  free  by  dissolving  an  engagement;  as, 
the  men  who  were  enlisted  are  now  disengaged:  the 
lady  who  had  promised  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage 
is  disengaged. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  disengaged  properly  implies 
previous  engagement,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  unengaged,  which  does  not  always  imply  prior 
engagement.  This  distinction  is  sometimes  careless- 
Iv  overlooked. 

DIS-EN-GaG'EI),  pp.     Separated  ;  detached  ;  set  free  ; 
released  ;  disjoined  ;  disentangled. 

2.  a.  Vacant ;  being  at  leisure  ;  not  particularly 
occupied  ;  not  having  the  attention  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  [This  ward  is  tints  used  by  mistake  for 
Unengaged,  not  engatred.] 

DIS-EN-GAG'ED-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  disengaged  ;    freedom  from   connection  ;   dis- 

2.  Vacuitv  of  attention.  [junction. 

DIS-EN-GaGE'MENT,  re.    A  setting  free  ;  separation  ; 
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2.  The  act  of  separating  or  detaching. 

3.  Liberation  or  release  from  obligation. 

4.  Freedom  from  attention  ;  vacancy;  leisure. 
DIS-EN-GaG'ING,  ppr.    Separating  ;  loosing  ;  setting 

free  ;  detaching  ;  liberating  ;  releasing  from  obliga- 
Diseiigainnir  machinery.     See  Engaging.  [tion. 

DIS-EN-No'BLE,  v.  U  To  deprive  of  title,  or  of  that 
which  ennobles.  Guardian. 

DIS-EN-No'BLED,  pp.  Deprived  of  title,  or  of  that 
which  ennobles. 

DIS-EN-ROLL',  «.  i.     To  erase  from  a  roll  or  list. 

DIS-EN-RoLL'ED,  pp.     Erased  from  a  roll.      [Donne. 

DIS-EN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.     Erasing  from  a  roll  or  list. 

DIS-EN-SLAVE'.x.  t.     To  free  from  bondage.    South. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLE,(-en-tang'gl,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  entan- 
gle.] To  unravel ;  to  unfold  ;  to  untwist ;  to  loose, 
separate,  or  disconnect  things  which  are  interwoven, 
or  united  without  order  ;  as,  todiscnlangle  network  ; 
to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  extricate  from  perplexity  ;  to  disen- 
gage from  complicated  concerns  ;  to  set  free  from  im- 
pediments or  difficulties  ;  as,  to  disentangle  one's  self 
from  business,  from  political  affairs,  or  from  the  cares 
and  temptations  of  life. 

3.  To  disengage  ;  to  separate. 
DIS-EN-TAN"GL£I>,  (-en-tang'gld,)  pp.    Freed  from 

entanglement  ;  extricated. 

DIS-EN-T.WGLE-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  disentan- 
gling. Warlon. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  entangle- 
ment ;  extricating. 

DIS-EN-TER'.     See  Disinter. 

D1S-EN -THRALL'.     See  Disinthrall. 

DIS-EN-THRoNE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  enthrone.]  To  de- 
throne ;  to  depose  from  sovereign  authority  ;  as,  to 
disenthrall?  a  king.  Milton. 

DlS-EN-THRoN'£D,  pp.  Deposed  ;  deprived  of  sov- 
ereign power. 

DIS-EN-THRON'ING,  ppr.  Deposing  ;  depriving  of 
roval  authority. 

DIS-EN-TI'TLE,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  title.      South. 

l)IS-E.\-TT'TI./:i),  pp.     Deprived  of  title. 

DIS-EN-TRANCE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  entrance.]  To 
awaken  from  a  trance,  or  from  deep  sleep  ;  to  arouse 
from  a  revery.  Hudibras. 

from  a  trance,  sleep,  or  revery. 

DIS-EN-TRXNCED,    (-en-transt',)    pp.     Awakened 

DIS-EN-TRXNC'ING,^r-.  Arousing  from  a  trance, 
sleep,  or  revery. 

DIS-ERT',  a.     [L.  disertus.]     Eloquent. 

DIS-ES. POUSSE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  espouse.]  To  sep- 
arate after  espousal  or  plighted  faith  ;  to  divorce. 

Milton. 

DIS--ES-POUS'.ED,  pp.  Separated  after  espousal ;  re- 
leased from  obligation  to  marry. 


DIS-ES-TAB'LJSH,  v.  t    To  remove  from  establish- 

DIS-ES-TEEM',  n.  [dis  and  esteem.]  Want  of  es- 
teem ;  slight  dislike ;  disregard.  It  expresses  less 
than  hatred  or  contempt.  Locke. 

DIS-ES-TEEM',  v.  t.  To  dislike  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  to  consider  with  disregard,  disapprobation, 
dislike,  or  slight  contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem.  Dcnham. 

DIS-ES-TEEM'.ED,Pp.    Disliked;  slighted. 

DIS  F.S-TEEM'i;NG,7>pr.     Disliking;  slighting. 

DIS-ES-TI-MA'TION,  re.     Disesteem  ;  bad  repute. 

DIS-EX'ER-CISE,  v.  U  To  deprive  of  exercise.  [A 
had  word.]  Milton. 

DIS-FAN'CY,  v.  U    To  dislike.     [Not  used.] 

Hammond. 

DIS-FA'VOR,  n.  [dis  and  favor.]  Dislike;  slight 
displeasure  ;  discountenance  ;  unfavorable  regard  ; 
disesteem  ;  as,  the  conduct  of  the  minister  incurred 
the  disfavor  of  his  sovereign. 

2.  A  state  of  unacceptableness  ;  a  state  in  which 
one  is  not  esteemed  or  favored,  or  not  patronized, 
promoted,  or  befriended  ;  as,  to  be  in  disfavor  at 
court. 

3.  An  ill  or  disobliging  act ;  as,  no  generous  man 
will  do  a  disfavor  to  tiie  meanest  of  his  species. 

DIS-FA'VOR,u.  t.  To  discountenance  ;  to  withdraw 
or  withhold  from  one,  kindness,  friendship,  or  sup- 
port ;  to  check  or  oppose  by  disapprobation  ;  as,  let 
tile  man  be  countenanced  or  disfavored,  according  to 
his  merits. 

DIS-FA'VOR- ED,   pp.       Discountenanced;    not   fa- 

DIS-FA'VOR-ER,  n.    One  who  discountenances. 

DIS-Fa'VOR-ING,  ppr.     Discountenancing.     [Bacon. 

DIS-FkA'TIJRE,  (-feet'yur,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  fea- 
tures ;  to  disfigure. 

DIS-FIG-U-RA'TION,  re.  [See  Disfigure.]  The 
act  of  disfiguring,  or  marring  external  form. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  some  degree  of 
deformity. 

DIS-FIG'IJRE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  -figure.]  To 
change  to  a  worse  form  ;  to  mar  external  figure ;  to 
impair  shape  or  form,  and  render  it  less  perfect  and 
beautiful  ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  limb  disfigures  the  body. 
2.  To  mar  ;  to  impair ;  to  injure  beauty,  symmetry, 
or  excellence. 

DIS-FIG'ITR-£D,  (dis-fig'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.  Changed  to 
a  worse  form  ;  impaired  in  form  or  appearance. 

DIS-FIG'IJRE-MENT,  re.  Change  of  external  form 
to  the  worse  ;  defacement  of  beauty. 

Milton.     Sucklinir. 

DIS-FIG'TjTR-ER,  (-fig'yur-er,)  n.  One  who  disfig- 
ures. 

DIS-FIG'UR-ING,  ppr.  Injuring  the  form  or  shape  ; 
impairing  the  beauty  of  form. 

DIS-FOR'EST.     See  Disafforest. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE,  (-chiz,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  franchise.] 
To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a' free  citi- 
zen ;  to  deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immunities; 
to  deprive  of  any  franchise,  as  of  the  right  of  voting 
in  elections,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DIS-FRAN'CHIS-£D,  (dis-fran'chizd,)  pp.  or  a.  De- 
prived of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen, 
or  of  some  particular  franchise. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  (dis-fran'chiz-ment,)  n. 
The  act  of  disfranchising,  or  depriving  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  immu- 
nity. 

DIS-FRAN'CHIS-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  immu- 
nity. 

DIS-FRI'AR,  v.  i.  [dis  and  friar.]  To  deprive  of  the 
state  of  a  friar.     [JVot  used.]  Sandys. 

DIS-FUR'NISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  furnish.]  To  deprive 
of  furniture  ;  to  strip  of  apparatus,  habiliments,  or 
equipage.  Shah.     Knolles. 

DIS-FUR'NISH-ED,  (-fur'nisht,)  pp.  Deprived  of 
furniture  ;  stripped  of  apparatus. 

DIS-FUR'NISH-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  furniture  or 
apparatus. 

DIS-GAL'LANT,».  U  To  deprive  of  gallantry.  [JVot 
■used.]  B.  Jonson. 

DIS-GAR'NISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  garnish.]  To  divest 
of  garniture  or  ornaments. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  guns,  and  military  ap- 
paratus ;  to  degarnish. 

DIS-GAR'RI-S  ON,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  garrison. 

DIS-G AR'RI-S  ON-ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  a  garrison. 
DIS-GAR'RI-S ON-ING,  ppr.     Deprived  of  a  garrison. 
DIS-GAV'EL,   v.   I.      [See    Gavelkind.]      To   take 

away  the  tenure  of  gavelkind.  Blackstone. 

DIS-GAV'EL-ED.  pp.      Deprived   of  the    tenure  by 

gavelkind. 
DIS-GAV'EL-ING,  ppr.     Taking    away    tenure    by 

gavelkind.  Blackstone. 

DIS-GLo'RI-Ff,  v.  t.     [dis  and  glorify.]     To  deprive 

of  glory  ;  to  treat  with  indignity.     The  participle dis- 

glorijied  is  used    by  Milton  ;    but  the  word  is  little 

used. 


DIS-GORGE',  (dis-gorj',)  v.  L     [Fr.  degorger;  de,  dis, 
and  gorge,  the  throat.] 

1.  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach,  throat, 
or  mouth  ;  to  vomit. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  ;  to  discharge  vio- 
lently or  in  great  quantities  from  a  confined  place. 
Thus,  volcanoes  are  said  to  disgorge  streams  of  burn- 
ing lava,  ashes,  and  stones.  Milton's  infernal  rivers 
disgorge  their  streams  into  a  burning  lake. 

3.  Fig.  To  yield  up  or  give  back  what  had  been 
seized  upon  as  one's  own  ;  as,  to  disgorge  his  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

DIS-GORG'JSD,  pp.      Ejected  ;    discharged  from  the 

stomacli  or  mouth ;  thrown  out  with  violence  and  in 

great  quantities. 
DIS-GORGE'MENT,  (dis-gorj'ment,)  n.    The  act  of 

disgorging  ;  a  vomiting.  Hall 

DIS-GORG'ING,  ppr.      Discharging  from   the   throat 

or  mouth  ;  vomiting;  ejecting  with  violence  and  in 

great  q 


DIS-GRaCE',  u.  [dis  and  grace.]  A  state  of  being 
out  of  favor  ;  disfavor;  disesteem;  as,  the  minister 
retired  from  court  in  disgrace. 

2.  State  of  ignominy  ;  dishonor,  shame. 

3.  Cause  of  shame  ;  as,  to  turn  the  back  to  the 
enemy  is  a  foul  disgrace  ;  every  vice  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  rational  being. 

4.  Act  of  unkindncss.     [J\fot  used.]  Sidney. 
DIS-GRaCE',  v.  l    To  put  out  of  favor ;  as,  the  min- 
ister was  disgraced. 

2.  To  bring  a  reproach  on ;  to  dishonor.;  as  an 
agent.  Men  are  apt  to  take  pleasure  in  disgracing  an 
enemy  and  his  performances. 

3.  To  bring  to  shame  ;  to  dishonor  ;  to  sink  in  es- 
timation ;  as  a  cause;  as,  men  often  boast  of  actions 
which  disgrace  them. 

DIS-GR  AC'£D,  (dis-griist',)  pp.  or  a.  Put  out  of  favor  ; 
brought  under  reproach  ,  dishonored. 

DIS-GRACE'FUL,  a.  Shameful;  reproachful;  dis- 
honorable ;  procuring  shame ;  sinking  reputation. 
Cowardice  is  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  Intemperance 
and  profaneness  are  disgraceful  to  a  man,  but  more 
disgraceful  to  a  woman. 

DIS-GRACE'FUL-LY,  adv.     With  disgrace. 

The  senate  have  cast  you  forth  disgracefully.         B.  Jonson. 
2.  Shamefully  ;  reproachfully  ;   ignominiously  ;  in 
a  disgraceful   manner  ;  as,  the  troops  fled  disgrace- 
fully. 

DIS-GRaCE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Ignominy  ;  shameful- 
ness. 

DIS-GRa'CER,  n.  One  who  disgraces  ;  one  who  ex- 
poses to  disgrace  ;  one  who  brings  into  disgrace, 
sliame1  or  contempt. 

DIS-GRa'CING,  ppr.     Bringing  reproach  on;  dishon- 

DIS-GRA'CIOUS,  a.  [dis  and  gracious.]  Ungracious  ; 
unpleasing.  Sliak. 

DIS-GRADE',  v.  t.     Our  old  word  for  Degrade. 

DIS'GRE-GATE,  v.  t.  To  separate  ;  to  disperse.  [Lit- 
tle used.  ]  More. 

DIS-GUISE',  (dis-glze',)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  deguiser ;  de,  dis, 
and  guise,  manner.] 

1.  To  conceal  by  an  unusual  habit  or  mask.  Men 
sometimes  disguise  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  crimes  without  danger  of  detection. 
They  disguise  their  faces  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance;  to  cloak 
by  a  false  show,  by  false  language,  or  an  artificial 
manner  ;    as,  to  disg-uise   anger,  sentiments,  or  iu- 


Tbough  then  disguised  in  death.  Dryden. 

4.  To  disfigure  or  deform  bv  liquor;  to  intoxicate. 
DIS-GUISE',  n.  A  counterfeit  habit ;  a  dress  intend- 
ed to  conceal  the  person  who  wears  it.  By  the  laws 
of  England,  persons  doing  unlawful  acts  in  disguise, 
are  subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  and,  in  some  cases, 
declared  felons. 

2.  A  false  appearance  ;  a  counterfeit  show  ;  an  ar- 
tificial or  assumed  appearance  intended  to  deceive 
the  beholder.  A  treacherous  design  is  often  con- 
cealed under  the  disguise  of  great  candor. 

3.  Change  of  manner  by  drink  ;  intoxication. 
DIS-GUIS'ED,   (dis-glzd',)  pp.  or  a.     Concealed  by  a 

counterfeit  habit  or  appearance  ;  intoxicated. 

DIS-OUTSE'MENT,   re.     Dress  of  concealment ;  false 
appearance. 

DIS-GUlS'ER,   (dis-glz'er,)  n.     One   who  disguises 
himself  or  another. 
2.   He  or  that  which  disfigures. 

DIS-GUlS'Ii\G,  ppr.  Concealing  by  a  counterfeit  dress, 
or  bv  a  false  show  ;  intoxicating. 

DIS-GUIS'ING,  re.      The  act  of  giving  a  false  ap- 
pearance. 
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DIS 

gans  of  taste  by  something  disagreeable,  and,  when 
extreme,  producing  loathing  or  nausea. 

2.  Dislike  ;  aversion  ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  in 
the  mind,  excited  by  sumolhini:  offensive  in  the  man- 
ners, conduct,  .'anguage,  or  opinions  of  others.  Thus, 
obscenity  in  language,  and  clownishness  in  behavior, 
excite  disgust. 

DIS-GUST',  v.  t.  To  excite  aversion  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  offend  the  taste. 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  offend  the  mind  or  moral  taste  ; 
with  at  or  with  ;  as,  to  he  disgusted  at  foppery,  or  with 
vulgar  manners.  To  disgust  from  is  unusual  and 
hardly  legitimate. 

D(S-GUST'ED,p/>.     Displeased;  offended. 

DIS-GUST'FUL,  a.  Offensive  to  the  taste  ;  nauseous  ; 
exciting  aversion  in  the  natural  or  moral  taste. 

DIS-GUST'ING,  ppr.  Provoking  aversion  ;  offending 
the  taste. 

2.  a.  Provoking  dislike;  odious;  hateful ;  as,  dis- 
gusting servility. 

DIS-GUST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  dis- 
gust. Swinburne. 

DISH,  n.  [Sax.  disc,  a  dish,  and  dizas,  dishes  ;  L.  dis- 
cus ;  Gr.  r!«7K8s.'  Fr.  disque  ;  Arm.  disg  ;  W.disgyl; 
Sp.  It.  disco.  It  is  the  same  word  as  disk  and  desk, 
and  seems  to  signify  something  flat,  plain,  or  ex- 
tended.] 

1.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various  materials, 
used  for  serving  up  meat  and  various  kinds  of  food 
at  the  table.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  deep,  hollow 
vessel  for  liquors.  Addison.    Milton. 

2.  The  meat  or  provisions  served  in  a  dish  Hence, 
any  particular  kind  of  food. 

I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves.  Shale. 

We  say,  a  dish  of  veal  or  venison  ;  a  cold  dish  ;  a 
warm  dish ;  a  delicious  dish. 

3.  Among  miners,  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  meas- 
ured, about  28  inches  long,  4  deep,  and  6  wide. 

Encyc. 

DISH,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  dish  ;  as,  the  meat  is  all  disked, 
and  ready  for  the  table. 

DISH'-GLOTH, )  n.    A  cloth  used  for  washing  and 

DISil'-CLOUT,  j      wiping  dishes.  Swift. 

DISH'-WASH-ER,  (-wosh'er,)  n.  The  name  of  a 
bird,  the  mergus.  Johnson. 

DISH'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  in  which  dishes  are 
washed.  ' 

DIS-HA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.     To  disqualify. 

DIS-HA-B1LLE',  (dis-a-bil',)  n.  [Fr.  deshabille;  des 
and  habiller,  to  dress.     See  Habit.] 

An  undress  ;  a  loose,  negligent  dress  for  the  morn- 
ing. But  see  Deshabille,  the  French  and  more  cor- 
rect orthography. 

Dryden  uses  the  word  as  a  participle,  "  Queens  are 
not  to  be  too  negligently  dressed  or  dishabille."  In 
this  use  he  is  not  followed. 

DIS-HAB'IT,  v.  t.  To  drive  from  a  habitation.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shale. 

nrS-UXJl-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.  Incongruous.  [See  Un- 
harmonious.]  HalUpoell. 

DIS-HXR'MO-NY,  n.  [dis  and  harmony.]  Want  of 
hannnnv  ;  discord;  iiicoiiL'ruity.     [JVot  used.] 

DIS-HEART'EN,  (dis-ti'art'n,)  o.  t.     [dis  and  heart.] 
To  discourage  ;  to  deprive  of  courage  ;  to  depress 
the  spirits  ;  to  deject;  to  impress  with  fear  ;  as,  it  is 
weakness  to  be  disheartened  by  small  obstacles. 

DIS-HEART'EN-ZOl),  (dis-h  .ut'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Discour- 
aged ;  depresseil  in  spirit*  ;  cast  down. 

DIS-HEART'EN-ING,  (dis-h'Art'n-ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Dis- 
couraging  ;  depressing  the  spirits. 

DISH'ED,  (disht,)  pp.    Put  in  a  dish  or  dishes. 

DIS-HEIR',  (diz-Sre',)  v.  t.  To  debar  from  inheriting. 
[JVot.  in  use.]  Dryden. 

DIS-HER'[-80N,n.  [See  Disherit.]  The  act  of  dis- 
inheriting, or  cutting  off  from  inheritance.    Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-HER'IT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desheriter ;  des,  dis,  and  he- 
riter;  Arm.  diserita ;  It.  discredare  ;  Sp.  desheredar. 
See  He  in.] 

To  disinherit ;  to  cut  off  from  the  possession  or  en- 
joyment of  an  inheritance.  [See  Disinherit,  which 
is  more  generally  used.]      ■ 

DIS-HER'IT-ANCE,  n.  The  state  of  disheriting,  or 
of  being  disinherited.  Beaum. 

DIS-HER'IT-ED,  pp.  Cut  off  from  an  inheritance  or 
hereditary  succession. 

DIS-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  from  an  inherit- 
ance. Spenser. 

Dl-SHEV'EL,  (de-shev'l,)  v.t.  [Fr.  decheveler ;  de, 
dis,  and  cheveu,  hair,  checclu,  hairy,  L.  capillus.  Class 
Gb.] 

To  spread  the  hair  loosely  ;  to  suffer  the  hair  of  the 
head  to  hang  negligently,  and  to  flow  without  con- 
finement ,   used  chiefly  in  Hie  passive  participle. 

Dl-SHEV'EL,  •».  i.     To  spread  in  disorder.   Herbert. 

DI-SHEV'EL-ED,  (de-shev'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Hanging 
loosely  and  negligently  without  confinement;  flow- 
ing  in  disorder;  as,  disheveled  locks. 

Ill  HI  i:  V'EL-ING,  ppr.     Spreading  loosely. 

DISH'ING,  ppr.    [See  Dish.]     Putting  in   a  dish  or 
dishes. 
2.  a.    Concave  ;  having  the  hollow  form  of  a  dish. 
Mortimer. 

DIS-HuN'EST,  (diz-on'est,)  a.  [dis  and  honest.]  Void 


DIS 

of  honesty  ;  destitute  of  probity,  integrity,  or  good 
faith;  faithless;  fraudulent;  knavish,  having  or 
exercising  a  disposition  to  deceive,  cheat,  and  de- 
fraud ;  applied  to  persons  ,*  as,  a  dishonest  man. 

2.  Proceeding  from  fraud,  or  marked  by  it;  fraud- 
_  ulent;  knavish;  as,  a  dishonest  transaction. 

3.  Disgraced  ;  dishonored  ;  from  the  sense  in  Latin. 

Dishonest  wilt)  topped  anus  the  youlli  appears.  Dryden. 

4.  Disgraceful ;  ignominious  ;  jrom  the  Latin  sense. 

Inglorious  liniinplis  ;ui'l  d>..,!i,mesl  scars.  Pope. 

5.  Unchaste  ;  lewd.  Shak. 
DIS-HON'EST-LY,  (diz-on'cst-ly,)  adv.    In  a  dishon- 
est manner;  without  good  faith,  probity,  or  integrity  ; 
with  fraudulent  views  ;  knavishly.                  Shak. 

2.  Lewdly  ;  unchastely.  Ecclesiasticus. 

DIS-HON'ES-TY,  (diz-on'es-ty,)  n.    Want  of  probity, 

or  integrity  in  principle  ;  faithlessness;  a  disposition 

to  cheat  or  defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray  ;  applied 

to  persons. 

2.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice  ;  fraud  ;  treach- 
ery ;  any  deviation  from  probity  or  integrity  ;  applied 


3.  Unchastity;  incontinence  ;  lewdness.      Shak. 

4.  Deceit,  wickedness;  shame.    2  Cor.  iv. 
DIS-HON'OR,    (diz-on'or,)   n.     [dis  and  honor.]     Re- 
proach ;  disgrace  ;  ignominy  ;  shame  ;  whatever  con- 
stitutes a  stain  or  blemish  on  the  reputation. 

It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonor. .—  Ezra  iv. 

It  may  express  less  than  ignominy  and  infamy. 
DIS-HON'OR,  v.  t  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  reproach  or 
shame  on  ;  to  stain  the  character  of;  to  lessen  repu- 
tation. The  duelist  dishonors  himself  to  maintain 
Ilia  honor.  The  impunity  of  the  crimes  of  great 
men  dishonors  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity.  Dryden. 

3.  To  violate  the  chastity  of;  to  debauch.  Dryden. 

4.  To  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay  ;  as,  to  dis- 
honor a  bill  of  exchange. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLE,  (diz-on'or-a-bl,)  a.  Shameful  ; 
reproachful ;  base  ;  vile  ;  bringing  shame  on  ;  stain- 
ing the  character,  and  lessening  reputation.  Every 
act  of  meanness  and  every  vice  is  dishonorable. 

2.  Destitute  of  honor  ;  as,  a  dishonorable  man. 

3.  In  a  state  of  neglect  or  disesteem. 
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Ecclesiasticus. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLY,  adv.  Reproachfully;  in  a  dis- 
honorable manner. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-RY,  (diz-on'or-a-ry,)  a.    Bringing  dis- 
honor on  ;  tending  to  disgrace  ;  lessening  reputation. 
Holmes. 

DIS-HON'OR-ED.jrj).  Disgraced;  brought  into  disre- 
pute. 

DIS-HON'OR-ER,  n.  One  who  dishonors  or  dis- 
graces ;  one  who  treats  another  with  indignity. 

Milton. 

DIS-HON'OR-ING,  ppr.  Disgracing  ;  bringing  into 
disrepute  ;  treating  with  indignity. 

DIS-HURN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  horn.]  To  deprive  of 
horns.  Shak. 

DIS-HORN'ED,  (-hornd,)  pp.    Stripped  of  horns. 

DIS-IX>i;.VI.\<:,  W/r.     Depriving  of  horns. 

DIS-Hu'MOR,  n.     [dis  and  humor.]     Peevishness  ;  ill 


DIS-IM-PARK',  v.  t.  [dis,  in,  and  park.]  To  free 
from  the  barriers  of  a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraints 
or  seclusion.     [Little  used.]  Spectator. 

DIS-IM-PROVE'MENT,  n.  [dis  and  improvement.] 
Reduction  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  the  con- 
trary to  improvement  or  melioration ;  as,  the  disim- 
provement  of  the  earth.     [Little  used.] 

JVorris.     Swift. 

DIS-IN-€AR'CER-ATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  incarcerate.] 
To  liberate  from  prison  ;  to  set  free  from  confine- 
ment.    [JVot  much  used.]  Harveif. 

DIS-IN-CLIN-A'TION,  n.  [dis  and  inclination.]  Want 
of  inclination  ;  want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  affec- 
tion ;  slight  dislike  ;  aversion  ;  expressing  less  than 
hate. 

ArbuOinoL 

DIS-IN-CLINE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  incline.]  To  excite 
dislike  or  slight  aversion;  to  make  disaffected;  to 
alienate  from.  His  timidity  disinclined  him  from 
such  an  arduous  enterprise. 

DIS-IN-CLIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Not  inclined  ;  averse. 

DIS-IN-CLIN'ING,  ppr.  Exciting  dislike  or  slight 
aversion. 

DIS-IN-CLOSE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  inclose.]  To  open  an 
inclosure  ;  to  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed ; 
to  dispark. 

DIS-IN-COR'PO-RATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  corporate 
powers  ;  to  disunite  a  corporate  body,  or  an  estab- 
lished society.  Hume. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation  or  so- 
ciety. Bacon. 

DIS-IN-COR'PO-RA-TED,  pp.  Deprived  of  corporate 
powers. 

DIS-IN-GOR'PO-RA-TING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  corpo- 
rate powers. 

DIS-IN-COR-PO-RA'TION,  n.  Deprivation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation.  Warton. 


DIS 

DIS-IN-FECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  infect.)  To  cleanse 
from  infection  ;  to  purify  from  contagious  matter. 

DIS-IN-FECT'ANT,  n.  An  agent  for  removing  the 
causes  of  infection,  as  chlorine.  ■       Cooley. 

DIS-IiVFECT  ED,  pp.  or  a.     Cleansed  from  infection. 

DIS-IN-FE€T'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Purifying  from  infec- 

DIS-IN-FE€'TION,  (-in-fek'shun,)  n.  Purification 
from  infecting  matter.  Med.  Repos. 

DIS-IN-GE  Nu'I-TY,  n.  [dis  and  ingenuity.]  Mean- 
ness of  artifice  ;  unfairness  ;  disingenuousness ; 
want  of  candor.  Clarendon. 

[This  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  sense 
here  explained.  See  Inoenuitv.  We  now  use,  in 
lieu  of  it,  Disingenuousness.] 

DlS-IN-GEN'l}-OUS,a.  \dis  and  ingenuous.]  Unfair; 
not  open,  frank,  and  candid  ;  meanly  artful  ;  illib- 
eral ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Unfair;  meanly  artful ;  unbecoming  true  honor 
and  dignity  ;  as,  disingenuous  conduct ;  disingenuous 
schemes. 

DIS-IN-GEN'CJ-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  disingenuous  man- 
ner ;  unfairly  ;  not  openly  and  candidly  ;  with  secrel 
management. 

DIS-IN-GEN'lf-OUS-NESS,  n.     Unfairness;  want  of 
candor  ;    low    craft  ;    as,  the   disingenuousness  of  a 
man,  or  of  his  mind. 
2.  Characterized  by  unfairness,  as  conduct  or  prac- 

DIS-IN-HAB'IT-ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-IN-HER'I-SON,  7i.     [dis  and  inherit.]     The  act  of 

cutting  oft"  from  hereditary  succession  ;   the  act  of 

disinheriting.  Bacon.     Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disinherited.  Taylor. 

DIS-IN-HERT.T,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inherit.]  To  cut  off 
from  hereditary  right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance  ; 
to  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coining  into  possession  of 
any  property  or  right,  which,  by  law  or  custom, 
would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course  of  descent.  A 
father  sometimes  disinherits  his  children  by  will.  In 
England,  the  crown  is  descendible  to  the  eldest  son, 
who  can  not  be  disinherited  by  the  will  of  his  father. 

DIS-IN  HER'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  off  from  an  inher- 
itance. 

DIS-IN-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  an  heredi- 
tary estate  or  right. 

DIS-iN-HOME',  v.  t.    To  disinter. 

DIS-lN'TE-GRA-BLE,  a.  [dis  and  integer.]  That 
may  be  separated  into  integrant  parts  ;  capable  of 
disintegration. 

Argillo-caloite  is  readily  disinltgrabtc  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 

DIS-IN'TE-GRATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  integer.]  To  sep- 
arate the  integrant  parts  ot. 

least  in  six  years.  Kiricnn. 

DIS-IN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.    Separated  into  integrant 

parts  without  chemical  action. 
DIS-IN'TE-GRA-TING,  ppr.      Separating  into   inte- 
grant parts. 
DIS-IN-TE-GRA'TION,    n.      The    act   of    separating 
integrant  parts  of  a  substance,  as  distinguished  from 
decomposition,  or  the  separation  of  constituent  parts. 
Kirwau. 
DIS-IN-TER',  v.  t.     [dis  and  inter.]     To  take  out  of  a 
grave,  or  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  to  disinter  a  dead  body 
that  is  buried. 

2.  To  take  out,  as  from  a  grave ;  to  bring  from  ob- 
scurity into  view. 


mllmSIII-MENT,  i See  d,..„™„.,«,  *c 

DIS-IN'TER-EST,  n.  [dis  and  interest.]  What  is 
contrary  to  the  interest  or  advantage;  disadvantage; 
injury.     [Little  iu  ed,  or  not  at  all]  Olanville. 

2.  Indifference   o  profit;  want  of  regard  to  private 
advantage.  Johnson. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST,  v.  t.  To  disengage  from  private 
interest  or  personal  advantage.     [Little  used.] 

Feltham. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Uninterested  ;  indifferent  ; 
free  from  self-interest ;  having  no  separate  personal 
interest  or  private  advantage  in  a  question  or  affair. 
It  is  important  that  a  judge  should  be  perfectly  disin- 
terested. 

2.  Not  influenced   or  dictated  by  private  advan- 
tage ;  as,  a  disinterested  decision. 

[This  word  is  more  generally  used  than  Uninter- 
ested.] 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-LY,  adv  In  a  disinteiested 
manner. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  having  no  separate  personal  interest  or  private 
advantage  in  a  question  or  event ;  freedom  from  bias 
or  prejudice,  on  account  of  private  interest ;  indiffer- 
ence. Brown. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.     Uninteresting. 
[The  latter  is  the  word  now  used.] 

DIS-IN-TER'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  disinterring,  or 
taking  out  of  the  earth. 

DIS-IN-TER'RED,  (dis-in-turd',)  pp.  Taken  out  of 
the  earth  or  grave. 
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DIS-IN-TER'RING,  ppr.     Taking  out  of  the  earth,  or 

DIS-IN-THRALL',  (dis-in-thrawl',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  in- 
Virall.]  To  liberate  from  slavery,  bondage,  or  servi- 
tude ;  to  free  or  rescue  from  oppression.  South. 

DIS-IN-T!!RALL'£D,  pp.     Setjree  from  bondage. 

DIS-IN  THRALL'ING,  ppr.  iJelivering  from  slavery 
or  servitude'.' 

DIS-IN-THRALL'MENT,  n.  Liberation  from  bon- 
dage ;  emancipation  from  slavery.  -E.  JVott 

DIS  IN-IJ.RE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  inure.1  To  deprive  of 
funiliarilv  or  custom.  Milton. 

DIS-IN  UR'.ED,  pp.     Deprived  ,,f  familiar  custom. 

DIS-IN-VAL-ID'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  validity. 

DIS-IN- VTTE',  n.  t.     To  recall  an  invitation.    FinetU 

DIS-IN-VTT'ING,  ppr.     Retracting  an  invitation. 

DIS-IN- VOLVE',  (dis-in-volv',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  in- 
volve.] To  uncover  ;  to  unfold  or  unroll ;  to  disen- 
tangle. More. 

DIS-IN-  VOLV'KD,  pp.     Unfolded;  disentangled. 

DIS-IN-VOEV'ING.  ppr.    Freeing  from  entanglement. 

DIS-JEe'TlON,  n.  Act  of  overthrowing  or  dissipating. 

DISJOIN',  v.  I.  [dis  and  join.}  To  part;  to  disunite  ; 
to  separate  ;  to  sunder. 

DISJOINED,  pp.  or  a.     Disunited  ;  separated. 

DIS  JOIN'ING,  ppr.     Disuniting;  severing. 

DIS-JOINT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  joint.]  To  separate  a 
joint;  to  separate  parts  united  by  joints;  as,  to  dis- 
joint the  limbs  ;  to  disjoint  bones;  to  disjoint  a  fowl 
.n  carving. 

a.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  force  out  of  its  socket ; 
to  dislocate. 

3.  To  separate  at  junctures;  to  break  at  the 


eparate  at  junctures 
/here   things  are   united   by 


as,  disjointed 


4.  To  break 
as,  to  disjoint 

5.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of  a 
thing  ;  to  make  incoherent ;  as,  a  disjointed  speech. 

DISJOINT',  o.  i.     To  fall  in  pieces.  Shale. 

DISJOINT',  a.     Disjointed.  Sliak. 

DISJOINTED,  pp.  oi  a.     Separated    at  the   joints; 
parted  limb  (Yen  limb  ;  carved,  put  out  of  joint ;  not 


ent. 

DISJOINT'ED-NES 

DISJOINTING,  ppi 

limb  from  limb  ;  br. 


5,  n.     State  of  being  disjointed. 

Separating  joints  ;  disjoining 
aking  at  the  seams  or  junctures  ; 


DISJ  ilNT'LY,  adv.     In  a  divided  state.       Sandys. 
DISJU-DI-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  dijudicatio.] 

Judgment ;  determination.     [JVot  used.]      Boyle. 
DISJUNCT',   a.      [L.    disjunctus,   disjungo ;    dis  and 
jungo,  to  join.] 

Disjoined  ;  separated. 
DISJUNCTION,  n.     [L.  disjunctio.] 

The  act  of  disjoining;    disunion;   separation;   a 
parting;  as,  Tie-  disjunction  of  soul  and  body. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  a.     Separating,  disjoining. 

2.  Incapable  of  union.     [Unusual.}  Grew. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  disjiiniiue  conjunction  or  con- 
nective is  a  word  which  unites  sentences  or  the  parts 
of  discourse  in  construction,  but  disjoins  the  sense, 
noting  an  alternative  or  opposition  ;  as,  I  love  him, 
cr  I  fear  him  ;  I  neither  love  him,  nor  fear  him. 

4.  In  logic,  a  di.jiiurtirr  ii rapusitinn ,  is  one  in  which 
the  parts  are  opposed  to  each  other,  by  means  of  dis- 
junctives ;  as,  it  is  cither  day  or  night. 

A  disjuncticc  syllogism,  is  when  the  major  proposi- 
tion is  disjunctive  ;  as,  the  earth  mores  in  a  circle,  or  an 
ellipsis ;  but  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it 
moves  in  an  ellipsis.  Watts. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  ft.  A  word  that  disjoins;  as  or, 
nor,  neither. 

DISJUNCT'IVE-LY.ariu.  In  a  disjunctive  manner; 
separately. 

DISK,  n.     [L.  discus.     See  Dish  ai  d  Desk.] 

1.  The  face  or  visible  projection  of  a  celestial  body, 
usually  predicated  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets;  but 
the  stars  have  also  apparent,  disks.  D.  Olmsted. 

2.  A  quoit;  a  piece  of  stone,  iron,  or  copper,  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  which  the  ancients  hurled 
by  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the  per- 
son's hand,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

Some  wliirl  tliL*  disk  and  some  the  javelin  dart.  Pope. 

3.  In  botany,  the  whole  surface  of  a  leaf;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  a  radiate  compound  flower.        Martyn. 

A  term  applied  to  certain  bodies  or  projections  sit- 
uated between  the  base  of  the  stamens  and  the  base 
of  the  ovarv,  but  forming  part  with  neither.  Lindlni. 

DIS-KIND'NESS,   n.      [dis   and   kindness.]     Want  of 
kindness;  unkindness;  want  of  affection. 
2    111  turn  ;  injury  ;  detriment.  Woodward. 

DIS-LIKE',  n.  [dis  and  like.]  Disapprobation;  dis- 
inclination ;  displeasure  ;  aversion  ;  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  hatred.  A  man  shows  bis  dislike  to  measures 
which  he  disapproves,  to  a  proposal  which  he  is  dis- 
inclined to  accept,  and  to  food  which  he  does  not 
relish.  All  wise  and  good  men  manifest  their  dislike 
to  folly 
2.  Discord  ;  disagreement.     [JVot  in  use.]    Fairfax. 

DIS-LIKE',  v.  I.  To  disapprove  ;  to  regard  with  some 
aversion    or  displeasure.      We   dislike    proceedings 
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which  we  deem  wrong;   we  dislike  persons  of  evil 
habits  ;  we  dislike  whatever  gives  us  pain. 
2.  To  disrelish  ;  to  regard  with  some  disgust;  as, 

tn  dislike  particular  kind-'  of  food. 


Spenser. 

DIS-LTit'EN,  (dis-llk'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  unlike.  Shak. 

OIS-LiK' EN-ED,  pp.     Made  unlike. 

DIS-LIKE'NESS,  n.  [dis  and  likeness.]  Unlikeness  ; 
want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimilitude.  Lm-ke. 

DIS-LIK'ER,  n.     One  who  disapproves  or  disrelishes. 

DIS-LlK'ING,  ppr.     Disapproving;  disrelishing. 

DIS-LI.MB' ,  (dis-lim',)  v.  t.    To  tear  the  limbs  from. 
Diet. 

DIS-LIMB'.ED,  (-limd',)  pp.    Torn  limb  from  limb. 

DIS-LIMN',  (dis-lim',)  v.  u  To  strike  out  of  a  picture. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Slutk. 

DIS'LO-CATE,  o.     Dislocated.  Montgomery. 

DIS'LO-CATE,  v.  1.  [dis  and  locate,  L.  locus,  place  ; 
Fr.  dislmiuer ;  It.  dislocare.] 

To  displace  ;  to  put  out  of  its  proper  place  ;  partic- 
ularly, to  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint;  to  move  a 
bone  from  its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

DIS'LO-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Removed  from  its  proper 
place  ;  put  out  of  joint. 

DIS'LO-CA-TING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  its  proper 
place,  or  out  of  juint. 

DIS-LO-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  moving  from  its 
proper  place  ;  particularly,  the  act  of  removing  or 
forcing  a  bone  from  its  socket ;  luxation.       Encyc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced.  Burnet. 

3.  A  joint  displaced. 

4.  In  geology,  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks, 
or  portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations  which  they 
originally  occupied.  Cyc. 

DIS-L0DGE',  (dis-lodj',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  lodge.]  To 
remove  or  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of  rest;  to 
drive  from  the  place  where  a  thing  naturally  rests  or 
inhabits.  Shells,  resting  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable 
depth,  are  not  dishnlged  by  storms. 

2.  To  drive  from  a  place  of  retirement  or  retreat ; 
as,  to  dislodge  a  cony  or  a  deer. 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place  of  rest  or  habitation, 
or  from  any  station  ;  as,  to  dislodge  the  er.erny  from 
their  quarters,  from  a  hill  or  wall. 

4.  To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters.       Shak. 
DIS-LODGE',  v.  i.    To  go  from  a  place  of  rest.  Milton. 
DIS-LODG'ED,  pp.     Driven  from  a  lodge  or  place  of 

rest ;   removed  from  a  place  of  habitation,  or  from 

any  station. 
DIS-LODG'ING,  ppr.    Driving  from  a  lodge,  from  a 

place  of  rest  lir  retreat,  or  from  any  station. 
DIS-LOY'AL,  a.     [dis  and  loyal ;  Fr.  deloyol ;  Sp.  des- 

leal.] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance;  false  to  a  sovereign; 
faithless  ;  as,  a  disloyal  subject. 

2.  False  ;  perfidious ;  treacherous ;  as,  a  disloyal 
knave.  Shak. 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage  bed.  Slunk. 

4.  False  in  love  ;  not  constant.  Johnson. 
DIS-LOY'AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  disloyal  manner;  with 

violation  of  faith  or  duty  to  a  sovereign  ;  faithlessly ; 
perfidiously. 

DIS-LOY' AL-TY,  n.     Want  of  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  ; 
violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to  a  prince  or  sover- 
eign authority. 
2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love.  Shak. 

DIS'MAL,  a.  [I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  etymologies 
of  this  word  which  I  have  seen.] 

1.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  as,  a  dismal  shade 

2.  Sorrowful;  dire;  horrid;  melancholy;  calami- 
tous ;  unfortunate ;  as,  a  dismal  accident ;  dismal 
effects.  Milton. 

3.  Frightful ;  horrible  ;  as,  a  dismal  scream. 
DIS'MAL-LY,  adv.    Gloomily;  horribly;  sorrowfully; 

unromfortably. 
DIS'MAL-NESS,  n.     Gloominess;  horror. 
DIS-MAN'TLE,  v.  t.t  [dis  and  mantle ;  Fr.  demanteler.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  dress  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest.    South. 

2.  To  loose  ;  to  throw  open.  Shak. 

3.  More  geuiriillii,  to  deprive  or  strip  of  apparatus, 
or  furniture  ;  to  unrig  ;  as,  to  dismantle  a  ship. 

4.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  military  furniture ;  as,  to 
dismantle  a  fortress. 

5.  To  deprive  of  outworks  or  forts  ;  as,  to  disman- 
tle a  town. 

6.  To  break  down  ;  as,  his  nose  dismantled.  Dnjden. 
DIS-MAN'TL-ED,    pp.   or  a.      Divested;    stripped    of 

furniture  ;  unrigged. 
DIS-MAN'TLING,ppr.     Stripping  of  dress;  depriving 

of  apparatus  or  furniture. 
DIS-MASK',  v.  t.     [dis  and  7nas/r;  Fr.  demasqucr.] 

To  strip  off  a  mask ;  to  uncover ;  to  remove  that 

which  conceals.  Shale.     Wotton. 

DIS-MASK'£D,  (dis-maskt',)  pp.    Divested  of  a  mask  ; 

stripped  of  covering  or  disguise  ;  uncovered. 
DIS-MASK'ING,ppr.    Stripping  of  a  mask  or  cover- 

DISJWXST',  v.  t.     [dis  and  mast;  Fr.  demater.] 

To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts  ;  to  break  and  carry 
away  the  masts  from  ;  as,  a  storm  dismasted  the  ship. 
DIS-MAST'ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  a  mast  or  masts. 
Dis  M  aST'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  masts. 
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DIS-MAST'MENT,   re.     The  act  of  dismasting;  the 

state  of  being  dismasted.  .Marshall. 

DIS-MaY',  7'.  t.t  [Sp.  desmayar ;  Port,  desmaiar  ,•  prob- 
ably formed  by  des  and  the  Teutonic  magan,  to  be 
strong  or  able.  The  sense,  then,  is,  to  deprive  of 
strength.  Sp.  desmayan 
desp 


which  constitutes  courage;  to  discourage;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  sink  or  depress  the  spirits  or  resolution  ; 
hence,  to  affright  or  terrify. 

Be  strong,  and  of  ffood  courage  ;  be  not  ajraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed.  —  josh.  i. 

DIS-MAY',  ft.  [Sp.  desmayo ;  Port,  desmaio,  a  swoon 
or  fainting  fit.] 

Fall  or  loss  of  courage  ;  a  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  de- 
pression ;  dejection  ;  a  yielding  to  fear;  that  loss  of 
firmness  which  is  effected  by  fear  or  terror ;  fear  im- 
pressed ;  terror  felt. 

In  other's  countranncT  read  !:ii  own  dismay.  Milton. 

DIS-MAY'ED,  (dis-made',)  pp.  or  a.     Disheartened; 

deprived  of  courage. 
DIS-MAY'ED-NESS,  ft.     A  state  of  being  dismayed  ; 

dejection   of   courage ;    dispiritedness.      [A    useless 

word,  and  not  used.]  Sidney. 

DIS-MAY'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  dismay.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
DIS-.MAY'L\G,  ppr.     Depriving  of  courage. 
DISME, )    (deem)   n.    [Fr.]     A  tenth  part;  a  tithe. 
DIME,     j  Avliffe. 

DIS-MEM'BER,  v.  t.     [dis  and    member.]     To' divide 

limb  from  limb  ;  to  separate  a  member  from  the  body  ; 

to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to  dilacerate  ;  to  mutilate. 

Fowls  obscene  dis/itnnbered  his  remains.  Pope. 

2.  To  separate  a  part  from  the  main  body  ;  to  di- 
vide ;  to  sever  ;  as,  to  dismember  an  empire,  king- 
dom, or  republic.  Poland  was  dismembered  by  the 
neighboring  powers. 

DIS-MEM'BER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Divided  member  from 
member ;  torn  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  divided  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  part  from  the  main  body. 

DIS-MEM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Separating  a  limb  or 
limbs  from  the  body  ;  dividing  by  taking  a  part  or 
parts  from  the  body. 

DIS-.MEM'BER-ING,  n.     Mutilation.         Blackstone. 

DIS-MEM'BER-MENT,  ti.  The  act  of  severing  a 
limb  or  limbs  from  the  body;  the  act  of  tearing  or 
cutting  in  pieces ;  mutilation  ;  the  act  of  severing  a 
part  from  the  main  body  ;  division  ;  separation. 

He  pointed  out  llie  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  ivpuHic. 
Hist,  of  Poland.     Encyc. 

DIS-MET'TL£D,  a.  Destitute  of  fire  or  spirit.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Llewellyn. 

DIS-MISS',  v.  t.  [L.  dismissus,  dimitto  ;  di,  dis,  and 
mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  demettrc.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  properly,  to  give  leave  of  de- 
parture ;  to  permit  to  depart  .  implying  authority  in  a 
person  to  retain  or  keep.  The  town  clerk  dismissed 
the  assembly.     Acts  xix. 

2.  To  discard  ;  to  remove  from  office,  service,  or 
employment.  The  king  dismisses  his  ministers  ;  the 
master  dismisses  ins  servant  ;  and  the  employer  his 
workmen.  Officers  are  dismissed  from  service,  and 
students  from  college. 

3.  To  send  ;  to  dispatch. 

He  dismissed  embassadors   from   Pekiu   to  Tooshoo   Loomboo. 
[Improper.]  Encyc. 

4.  To  send  or  remove  from  a  docket ;  to  discon- 
tinue ;  as,  to  dismiss  a  bill  in  chancery. 

DIS  MISS',  ft.     Discharge  ;  dismission.      [JVot  used.] 

DIS-MISS' AL,  n.     Dismission. 

DIS-MISS'£D,  (dis-mlst',)  pp.  or  a.  Sent  away  ;  per- 
mitted to  depart  ;  removed  from  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

DIS-MISS'ING,  ppr.  Sending  away  ;  giving  leave  to 
depart ;  removing  from  office  or  service. 

DIS  iMIS'SloN,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  dimissio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  leave  to  depart;  as, 
the  dismission  of  the  grand  jury. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ;  discharge, 
either  with  honor  or  disgrace. 

3.  An  act  n  quiring  departure.     [JVot  usual.]   Shak. 

4.  Removal  of  a  suit  in  equity. 
DIS-MISS'IVE,  a.     Giving  dismission. 
DIS-MORT'GAGE,  (dis-mor'gaje,)  v.  U     To  redeem 

from  mortgage.  Howell. 

DIS-MORTGAG-ED,  pp.     Redeemed  from  mortcage. 

DIS-MORT'GAG-ING,  ppr.  Redeeming  from  mort- 
gage. 

DIS-MOUNT',  v.  i.  [dis  and  mount ;  Fr.  demonter; 
Sp.  drsmnutar  ;  It.  smontare.] 

1.  To  alight  from  a  horse;  to  descend  or  get  off, 
&  rider  from  a  beast ;  as,  the  officer  ordered  his 
troops  .V  dismount. 

2.  To  descend  from  an  elevation.  Spenser. 
DIS-MOUNT',  v.  t.     To    throw   or    remove  from  a 

horse  ;  to  unhorse  ;  as,  the  soldier  dismounted  his 
adversary. 

2.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevation. 

Sackville. 

3.  To  throw  or  remove  cannon  or  other  artillery 
from  their  carriages  ;  or  to  break  the  carriages  or 
wheels,  and  render  guns  useless. 
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DIS-MOUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Thrown  from  a  horse,  or 
from  an    elevation  ;    unhorsed,  or    removed    from 
horses  by  order;  as,  dismounted  troops.     Applied  to 
horses,  it  signifies  unfit  fur  service. 
2.  Thrown  or  removed  from  carriages. 

DIS-MOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  "from  a  horse  ; 
unhorsing  ;  removing  from  an  elevation  ;  throwing 
or  removing  from  carriages. 

DIS-NAT'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  alien;  to  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

DIS-NAT'U.-RAL-IZ-.ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  birth. 

D1S-Na'TUR-£D,  a.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  natural 
feelings ;  unnatural.  Shalt. 

DI3-0 -Be'DI-ENCE,  n.  [dis  and  obedience.]  Neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  obey  :  violation  of  a  command  or 
prohibition ;  the  omission  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
forbid  ;  breach  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

This  disobedience  of  tho  moon.  Blackmore. 

DIS-O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to 
obey  ;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded,  or  doing 
what  is  prohibited ;  refractory ;  not  observant  of 
duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  authority  ;  as,  children 
disobedient  to  parents  ;  citizens  disobedient  to  the  laws. 


2.  Not  yielding  I 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily 
rendering  peculiar  parts  t 


iciting  force  or  power. 

>  shorten  life,  by  sooner 
1  disobedient  to  stimuli. 
Darwin. 

DIS-Q-BK'Dl-ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  disobedient  manner. 
DIS-O-BgY',  (dis-o-bl',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  obey.]  To  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  obey  ;  to  omit  or  refuse  to  do  what 
is  commanded,  or  to  do  what  is  forbid  ;  to  transgress 
or  violate  an  order  or  injunction.  Refractory  chil- 
dren disobey  their  parents;  men  disobey  their  Maker 
and  the  laws  ;  and  wo  all  disobey  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.     [The  word  is  applicable  both  to  the  command 


transgressed. 

DIS-O-tSEY'ING,  ppr.  Omitting  or  refusing  to  obey  ; 
violating  ;  transgressing,  as  authority  or  law. 

DIS-OB-Li-GA'TiON,  n.     [dis  and    obligation.]     The 
act  of  dj^obliging  ;  an  offense  ;  cause  of  disgust. 
Clarendon. 

DIS-OB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.     Releasing  obligation. 

K.  Charles. 

DIS-O-BLTGE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  oblige.]  To  do  an  act 
which  contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of  another;  to 
offerd  by  an  act  of  unkindness  or  incivility  ;  to  in- 
jure in  a  slight  degree  ;  a  term  by  which  offense  is  ten- 
derly expressed. 


My  plan  has  given  offense  to  so 

nut  In-  vrrv  h.it.'  to  disoblige.         ~  Adtlison. 

2.  To  release  from  obligation.     [JVot  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
DIS-O-BLTG'ED,  pp.     Offended  ;  slightly  injured. 
OIS-O-BLTGE'iUENT,  „.     The  act  of  disobliging. 
DIS-O-BLlG'ER,  n.     One  who  disobliges.      [Milton. 
DIS-O-BLIG'ING,  ppr.    Offending  ;  contravening  the 
wisnes  of,  injuring  slightly. 

2.  a.     Not  obliging  ;  not   disposed   to  gratify  the 

wishes  of  another  ;  not  disposed  to  please  ;  unkind  ; 

offensive;    unpleasing ;    unaccommodating;    as,    a 

dL'o/ihiring  coachman. 

DIS-O-BLlG'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  disobliging  manner  ; 

offensively. 
DIS-O-BLIG'ING-NESS,  n.     Offensiveness  ,    disposi- 
tion to  displease,  or  want  of  readiness  to  please. 
DIS-O-PIN'ION,  (-o-pin'yun,)  n.    Difference  of  opin- 
ion.    [A  bad  word,  and  not  used.]       Bp.  Reynolds. 
DIS-ORB'ED,  a.    [dis  and  orb.]    Thrown  out  of  the 

proper  orbit  ;  as,  n  star  disorbed.  Shale. 

DIS-OR'DER,  ffl.t  [dis   and   order;  Pr.  desordre;   Sp. 
desorden ;  It.  disordine.] 

1.  Want  of  order  or  regular  disposition  ;  irregu- 
larity ;  immethodical  distribution  ;  confusion  ;  a 
word  of  general  application ;  as,  the  troops  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  the  papers  are  in  disorder. 

2.  Tumult ;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  society  ; 
as,  the  city  is  sometimes  troubled  with  the  disorders 
of  its  citizens. 

3.  Neglect  of  rule ;  irregularity. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Pope. 

4.  Breach  of  laws  ;  violation  of  standing  rules,  or 


5.  Irregularity,  disturbance  or  interruption  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  disease ;  dis- 
temper ;  sickness.  [See  Disease.]  Disorder,  how- 
ever, is  more  frequently  used  to  express  a  slight 
disease. 

6.  Discomposure  of  the  mind  ;  turbulence  of  pas- 
sions. 

7.  Irregularity  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  de- 
raugement  of  the  intellect  or  reason. 

DIS-OR'DER,  v.  t.  To  break  order;  to  derange;  to 
disturb  any  regular  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
things  ;  to  put  out  of  method  ,  to  throw  into  confu- 


sion ;  to  confuse  ;  applicable  to  every  thing  susceptible 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  natural  functions 
of  the  animal  economy ;  to  produce  sickness  or  in- 
disposition ;  as,  to  disorder  the  head  or  stomach. 

3.  To  discompose  or  disturb  the  mind  ;  to  ruffle. 

4.  To  disturb  the  regular  operat ions  of  reason  ;  to 
derange;  as,  the  man's  reason  is  disordered. 

5.  To  depose  from  holy  orders.     [  Unusual.] 
DIS-OR'DER-ED,  pp.     Put  out  of  order;  deranged; 

disturbed ;  discomposed  ;  confused  ;  sick  ;  indis- 
posed. 

DIS-OR'DER-ED,  a.  Disorderly  ;  irregular  ;  vicious  ; 
loose  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior.  Shah. 

DIS-OR'DER-ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  disorder  or 
irregularity  ;  confusion. 

DIP-OR'DER-ING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement  of;  discomposing. 

DIS-OR'DER-LI-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  disorderly. 

DIS-OR'DER-LY,  a.  Confused;  immethodical;  ir- 
regular ;  being  without  proper  order  or  disposition  ; 
as,  the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

2.  Tumultuous  ;  irregular  ;  as,  the  disorderly  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits. 

3.  Lawless  ;  contrary  to  law  ;  violating  or  dis- 
posed to  violate  law  and  good  order ;  as,  disorderly 
people  ;  disorderly  assemblies. 

4.  Inclined  to  break  loose  from  restraint;  unruly  ; 
as,  disorderly  cattle. 

DIS-OR'DER-LY,  adv.  Without  order,  rule,  or  method  ; 
irregularly  ;  confusedly  ;  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Savages  lichen  >  di>-<n!cri>/  a-ith  stones.  Ralegh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good  order  ;  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established  institutions. 

Withdraw    from    every    brother    that   walketh    disorderly. —2 
Thess.  iii. 
DIS-OR'DI-NATE,  a.    Disorderly  ;  living  irregularly. 
DIS-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  adv.    Inordinately  ;  irregular- 
ly ;  viciously. 
DIS-OR-GAN-[-ZA'TION,    n.      [See    Disorganize.] 
The    act    of   disorganizing ;    the  act  of   destroying 
organic  structure,  or  connected  system  ;  the  act  of 
destroying  order. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disorganized.     We  speak  of 
the  disorganization  of  the  body,  or  of  government,  or 
of  society,  or  of  an  army. 
DIS-OR'GAN-IZE,   ».   t.       [dis    and    organize.      See 
Organ.] 

To  break  or  destroy  organic  structure  or  connected 
system  ;  to  dissolve  regular  system  or  union  of  parts  ; 
as,  to  disorganize  a  government  or  society  ;  to  disor- 
ganize an  army. 

Every  account   of  lb-  sulil.'nient    of   Plymouth    mentions  the  con- 
duct Of   Lyfmd,   Who  ,,u,/inp!rd   to  ,/i:.07T« /<!  re   [lie   cllllrcll. 

Eliot's  Bio«.  Did. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  disorder ; 
being  in  a  confused  state. 

DIS-OR'GAN-lZ-ER,  n.  One  who  disorganizes;  one 
who  destroys  or  attempts  to  interrupt  regular  order 
or  system  ;  one  who  introduces  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Destroying  regular  and 
connected  system  ;  throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  a.  Disposed  or  tending  to  disorganize  ;  as,  a 
disorganizing  spirit. 

DIS-O'RI-ENT-A  TED,  a.  Turned  from  the  east; 
turned  from  the  right  direction. 

DIS-oWN',  v.  t.     [dis  and   own.]     To  deny  ;  not  to 
own  ;    to  refuse  to  acknowledge   as   belonging  to 
one's  self.     A  parent  can  hardly  disown   his  child. 
An  author  will  sometimes  disown  his  writings. 
2.  To  deny ;  not  to  allow. 

To  disown  a  brother's  better  claim.  Dryden. 

DIS-5WN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Not  owned  ;  not  acknowl- 
edged as  one's  own  ;  denied  ;  disallowed. 

DIS-6WN'ING,    ppr.      Not   owning;    denying;    dis- 

DIS-OWN'MENT,  n.     Act  of  disowning,      [allowing. 

DIS-OX'Y-DATE,  i'.  t.  [dis  and  oxydutc.]  To  reduce 
from  oxydation  ;  to  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxyd, 
by  disengaging  oxygen  from  a  substance  ;  as,  to  dis- 
nrtidatr  iron  or  copper. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TED,  pp.  Reduced  from  the  state  of 
an  oxyd. 

DIS-OX'Y-Da-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  from  the  state 
of  an  oxyd. 

DIS-OX-Y-DS'TION,  n.     The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  oxygen  and  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxyd. 
Med.  Repos. 
[This  word  seems  to  be  preferable  to  Deoxydate.] 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-aTE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  oxygenate.]  "To 
deprive  of  oxygen. 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-A -TED,  pp.    Freed  from  oxygen. 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-a-TING,  jrpr.     Freeing  from  oxygen. 

DIS-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION,  ?i.  The  act  or  process  of 
separating  oxygen  from  any  substance  containing  it. 

DIS-PACE',  v.  i.     [dis  and  spatior,  L.] 

To  range  about.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DIS-PaIR',  v.  t.  [dis  and  pair.]  To  separate  a  pair 
or  couple.  Beawn.  fy  Fl. 

DIS-Pa1R'£D,  pp.    Parted;  separated. 

DIS-PAIR'ING,  ppr.     Parting  a  couple  or  pair. 

DIS-PAND',  v.  t.    [L.  dispando.] 

To  display.    [Not  in  use.]  Diet 


DIS 

DIS-PAN'SION,  (shun,)  n.  The  act  of  spreading  or 
displaying.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DIS-PAR'A-DTS-AD,  ( -par'a-dlst,)  a.  [dis  and  para- 
dise.]    Removed  from  paradise. 

DIS-PAR'AGE,  v.  t.t  [Norm,  desperager ;  des,  dis,  and 
parage,  from  peer,  par,  equal.] 

1.  To  marry  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition  or 
rank  ;  to  dishonor  by  an  unequal  match  or  marriage, 
against  the  rules  of  decency. 

2.  To  match  unequally  ;  to  injure  or  dishonor  by 
union  with  something  of  inferior  excellence. 

3.  To  injure  or  dishonor  by  a  comparison  with 
something  of  less  value  or  excellence. 

4.  To  treat  with  contempt  ;  to  undervalue  ;  to 
lower  in  rank  or  estimation  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  bring  re- 
proach on  ;  to  reproach.;  to  debase  by  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  to  dishonor. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disjiaraze  e;l  u'lous  arms.  Milton. 

DIS-PAR'AG-£D,  pp.  Married  to  one  beneath  his  or 
her  condition  ;  unequally  matched  ;  dishonored  or 
injured  by  comparison  with  something  inferior;  un- 
dervalued ;  vilified  ;  debased  ;  reproached. 

DIS-PAR'AGE-MENT,  n.  The  matching  of  a  man 
or  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  condition,  and 
against  the  rules  of  decency.  Encyc.     Cornel. 

2.  Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  something 
of  inferior  excellence.  Johnson. 

3.  Diminution  of  value  or  excellence  ;  reproach  ; 
disgrace  ;  indignity  ;  dishonor  ;  followed  by  to. 

It  ought  to  be  no  disparagement  to  a  star  that  it  is  not  the  sun. 


1-lai.ii" 


disparagement  I 


DIS-PAR'AG-ER,  n.  One  who  disparages  or  dishon- 
ors ;  one  who  vilifies  or  disgraces. 

DIS-PAR'AG-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Marrying  one  to  another 
of  inferior  condition  ;  depreciating  in  the  estimation 
of  others;  vilifying;  dishonoring. 

DIS-PAR' AG-ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  manner  to  disparage 

DIS'PAR-ATE,  a.  [L.  disparata,  things  unlike ;  dis- 
par  ;  dis  and  par,  equal.] 

Unequal;  unlike;  dissimilar.  Robinson. 

DIS'PAR-aTES,  n.  pi.     Things  so  unequal  or  unlike 
that  they  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 
Johnson. 
DIS-PAR'I-TY,  77.     [Fr.  disparite  ;  Sp.  disparidad ;  It. 
disparitd ;    from   L.   dispar,   unequal  ;    dis  and  par, 
equal.] 

1.  Irregularity  ;  difference  in  degree,  in  age, 
rank,  condition,  or  excellence  ;  as,  a  disparity  of 
years  or  of  age  ;  disparity  of  condition  or  circum- 
stances ;  followed  by  of  or  in.  We  say,  disparity  in 
or  of  years. 

2.  Dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

DIS-PARK',  v.  t.    [dis  and  park.]    To  throw  open  a 

park  ;  to  lay  open.  Shah. 

2.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  release  from  inclosure   or 

confinement.  Waller. 

DIS-PARK'ED,  (dis-parkt',)  pp.     Disinclosed  ;  set  at 

large. 
DIS-PARK'ING,  7i.     Act  of  throwing  open  a  park. 
DIS-PART',  v.  t.     [dis  and  part  :  Fr.  departir ;  L.  dis- 

partior.     (See  Part.)     Dis  and  part  both  imply  scp 

To  part  asunder  ;  to  divide;  to  separate;  to  sever; 
to  burst ;  to  rend ;  to  rive  or  split ;  as,  disparted  air  ; 
disparted  towers  ;  disparted  chaos,  [.fin  elegant  poetic 
word.]  Milton. 

DIS-PART',  v.  i.     To  separate  ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 

DIS-PART',  7i.  In  guraiett  the  difference  between 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  if  a  piece  of  ordnance  at 
the  mouth  and  at  the  breet  h.  Bailey. 

DIS-PART',  7i.  t.  In  gunnery,  to  set  a  mark  on  the 
muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  a  sight- 
line  from  the  top  of  the  base-ring  to  the  mark  on  or 
near  the  muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore  or  hollow  cylinder.  Encyc. 

DIS-PART'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Divided  ;  separated  ;  parted  ; 
rent  asunder. 

DIS-PART'ING,  ppr.  Severing;  dividing;  bursting; 
cleaving. 

DIS-PAS'SION,  (-pash'un,)  n.  [dis  and  passion.] 
Freedom  from  passion  ;  an  undisturbed  state  of  the 
mind  ;  apathy.  Temple. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Free  from  passion;  calm; 
composed  ;  impartial ;  moderate  ;  temperate  ;  un- 
moved by  feelings  ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  dispassion- 
ate men  or  judges. 

2.  Not  dictated  by  passion  ;  not  proceeding  from 
temper  or  bias  ;  impartial  ;  applied  to  things;  as,  dis- 
passionate proceedings. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  passion; 
calmly  ;  coolly. 

DIS-PA"S'SION"-£D,  (dis-pash'und,)  a.  Free  from 
passion. 

DISPATCH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  depScher ;  Sp.  despachai  ; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  dispacciare  ;  Arm.  dibech,  disbachat.  In 
It.  sparciore  signifies  to  sell,  put  off,  speed,  dispatch  ; 
spaccio,  sale,  vent,  dispatch,  expedition.  This  word 
belongs  to  Class  Bg,  and  the  primary  sense  is  to 
send,  throw,  thrust,  drive,  and  this  is  the  sense  of 
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pack,  L.pango,pactus.  Hence  our  vulgar  phrases,  to 
pack  off,  and  to  budge.  The  same  word  occurs  in  im- 
peach.] 

1.  1  o  send,  or  send  away;  particularly  applied  to 
fhe  sending  of  messengers,  agents,  and  letters  on 
special  business,  and  often  implying  haste.  The 
king  dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  He 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  envoy  in  France.  He 
dispatched  orders  or  letters  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Spain.  The  president  dispatched  a  special 
envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1794. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

The  company  shall    stone  them  with  6tones,  and  dispatch  them 
with  their  swords.  —  Ezck.  xxiii. 

3.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  speedily  ;  to  finish  ;  as, 
the  business  was  dispatched  in  due  time. 

DIS-PATCH',  v  i.  To  conclude  an  affair  with  an- 
other; to  transact  and  finish.     [JVot  now  used.] 

They  have  dispatched  with  Pompey.  Sliak. 

DTS-PATCH',  n  t  Speedy  performance;  execution  or 
transaction  of  business  with  tine  diligence.       Bacon. 

2.  Speed  ;  haste  ;  expedition;  due  diligence  ;  as, 
the  business  was  done  with  dispatch;  go,  but  make 
dispatch. 

3.  Conduct ;  management.     [JW  used.]       Shak. 

4.  A  letter  sent,  or  to  be  sent,  with  expedition,  by  a 
messenger  express  ;  or  a  letter  on  some  affair  of  state, 
or  of  public  concern  ;  or  a  packet  of  letters,  sent  by 
some  public  officer,  on  public  business.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  plural.  A  vessel  or  a  messenger  lias  ar- 
rived with  dispatches  for  the  American  minister.  A 
dispatch  was  immediately  sent  to  the  admiral.  The 
secretary  was  preparing  ins  despatches. 

filS-PATCH'KD,  (dis-palchl',)  pp.      Sent  with  haste, 
or  by  a  courier  express  ,  sent  out  of  the  world  ;  put 
to  deal!     performed  ;  finished. 
DIS-PATCH'ER,    n.     One  that  dispatches  ;  one  that 
2.  One  that  sends  on  a  special  errand.  [kills. 

DIS-PATCH'FIJL,  a.  Bent  on  haste  ;  indicating 
haste  ;  intent  on  speedy  execution  of  business  ;  as, 
ihspatrhful  looks.  Milton. 

DIS-PATCH'ING,  ppr.     Sending  away  in  haste  ;  put- 
ting to  death  ;  execuliug;  finishing. 
DIS'PA-THY,  n.     [Gr.  <S.S  and  xadoc.] 

Want  of  passion. 
DIS-PAU'PER,  o.  t.     [dis  and  pauper.]     Todepriveof 
the  claim  of  a  panpei  to  piiMic  support,  or  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  suinfr  in  farina  pauperis;    to  reduce  hack 
from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

A  man  is  dispaupered,   when  he  has  lands  fallen  to  him  or 
property  given  him.  JSncyc. 

DT.S-PAU'PER-ED,  pret.  and  pp.    Brought  from  the 

state'nf  a  pauper. 
DIS-PAU'PER-ING,  ppr.     Bringing  from  the  condi- 


D.S-PEL',  v.  t.  [L.  dispello ;  dis  and  pell 'a,  to  drive; 
Gr./iaXAio.  See  Appeal,  Peal,  Pulse,  and  Bawl.] 
To  scatter  by  driving  or  force  ;  to  disperse  ;  to  dis- 
sipate ;  to  banish  ;  as,  to  dispel  vapors  ;  to  dispel  dark- 
ness or  gloom  ;  to  dispel  fears ;  to  dispel  cares  or 
sorrows  ;  to  dispel  doubts. 

DIS-PEL'LM),  pp.  Driven  away  ;  scattered  ;  dissi- 
pated. 

DIS-PEL'LING,  ppr.  Driving  away;  dispersing; 
scattering. 

D1S-PEND',   t>.  U     [L.   disptmdo;    dis  and    pendo,  to 
weigh.J 
To  spend  ;  to  lay  out ;  to  consume.  Spenser. 

[See  Expend,  which  is  generally  used.] 

DIS-PEND'ER,  n.     One  that  distributes. 

DIS-PENS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  dispensed  with. 
More. 

DIS-PENS' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  capability  of  being 
dispensed  with.  Hammond. 

DIS-PENS'A-RY,  n.  A  house,  place,  or  shop,  in 
which  medicines  are  dispensed  to  the  poor,  and  med- 
ical advice  given,  gratis. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TION,  n.      [L.   dispensatio.      See    Dis- 

1.  Distribution  ;  the  act  of  dealing  out  to  different 
persons  or  places  ;  as,  the  dispensation  of  water  indif- 
ferently to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

2.  The  dealing  of  God  to  his  creatures ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  in  the 
divine  government. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions  diflerent in  his  dispen- 
sations to  each  private  man.  Rogers. 

3.  The  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license  itself, 
to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or  canons,  or  to  omit 
something  which  is  commanded  ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
pensing with  a  law  or  canon,  or  the  exemption  of  a 
particular  person  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
its  injunctions.  The  pope  has  power  to  dispense 
with  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  has  no  right  to 
grant  dispensations  to  the  injury  of  a  third  person. 

A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to  marry. 
Ward. 

4.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestowed  ;  a  system 
of  principles  and  rites  enjoined  ;  as,  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation; the  gospel  disjiensation ;  including,  the 
former,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites ;  the  latter,  the 
scheme  of  redemption  by  Christ. 


DIS 

DIP-PENS' A-TTVE,  a.     Granting  dispensation. 

DIS-PENS' A-TIVE-LY,  ado.     By  dispensation. 

Wotton. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TOR,  a.  [L.]  One  whose  employment 
is  to  deal  out  or  distribute;  a  distributor;  a  dis- 
penser; the  latter  icnrd  is    i/eneratty  used. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY,  7t.  Having  power  to  grant  dis- 
pensations. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  book  containing  the 
method  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines 
used  in  pharmacy,  or  containing  directions  for  the 
composition  of  medicines,  with  the  proportion?  of  the 
ingredients,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them. 

DISPENSE',  (dis-pens',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  dispenser ;  Sp.  dis- 
prison It.  dispensare;  from  L.  dispenso ;  dis  and 
pensa,  from  pendo,  to  weigh,  primardii  to  move  ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  idea  of  expending,  was  to  weigh 
off,  or  to  distribute  by  weight.] 

1.  To  deal  or  divide  out  in  parts  or  portions  ;  to 
distribute.  The  steward  dispenses  provisions  to  every 
man,  according  to  his  directions.  The  society  dis- 
penses medicines  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  or  at  first 
cost.  God  dispenses  ids  favors  according  to  his  good 
pleasure. 

'!.  To  administer  ;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  particular 
cases  ;  to  distribute  justice. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state.        Dryden. 

To  dispense  with  ;  to  permit  not  to  take  effect ;  to 
neglect  or  pass  by  ;  to  suspend  the  operation  or  appli- 
cation of  something  required,  established,  or  custom- 
ary ;  as,  to  dispense  irit'i  the  law,  ill  favor  of  a  friend  ; 
I  can  not  dispense  villi  the  conditions  of  the  covenant. 
So  we  say,  to  dispense  with  oaths;  to  dispense  with 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

2.  To  excuse  from  ;  to  give  leave  not  to  do  or  ob- 
serve what  is  required  or  commanded.  The  court 
will  dispense  with  your  attendance,  or  with  your  com- 
pliance. 

3.  To  permit  the  want  of  a  thing  which  is  useful 
or  convenient ;  or,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  do  with- 
out. I  can  dispense  with  your  services.  I  can  dli- 
pensewith  my  cloak.  In  this  application,  the  phrase 
has  an  allusion  to  the  requisitions  of  law  or  neces- 
sity; the  thing  dispensed  with  being  supposed,  in 
some  degree,  necessary  or  required. 

I  could  not  a>y:;„j,ze  at!t  uivv  It  hum  making  a  voyage  to 
Caprca.     [Not  to  be  imitated.]  Addison. 

Canst  thou  '.'ea>*-/e-:e  n-itJ:  [haven  tor  such  an  oath?  [Not 
tegilinuite.)  Shak. 

DIS-PENSE',   (dis-pens',)    n.     Dispensation.       [JVot 

used.]  Milton. 

2.  Expense  ;  profusion.     [JVot  in  use.]     Spenser. 

DIS-PENS'£D,  (dis-penst',) ;ip.  Distributed;  admin- 
istered. 

DIS-PENS'ER,  n.  One  who  dispenses  ;  one  who  dis- 
tributes ;  one  who  administers  ;  as,  a  dispenser  of  fa- 
vors, or  of  the  laws. 

DIS-PENS'ING,  ppr.     Distributing  ;  administering. 
2.  o.  That  may  dispense  with  ;  granting  dispensa- 
tion ;  that  may  gram  license  to  omit  what  is  required 
by  law,  ur  to  do  what  the  law  forbids  ;  as,  a  dispens- 
ing power, 


DIS-PkO'PLE,  (dis-pee'pl,)  v.  t.    [dis  and  people.]    To 
depopulate;  to  empty  of  inhabitants,  as  by  destrt 
,  expulsion,  or  other  means.        Milton.     Pope. 
-    ,„,  — 


DIS-PEO'PL.ED,  (dis-pee 
privet!  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-PkO'PLER,  n.     One  who  depopulates ;  a  depop- 
ulate]-; that  which  deprives  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-PEO'PLING,  (dis-pee'pling,)  ppr.     Depopulating. 

DIS-PERGE',  (dis-perj',)  v.  t,     [L.  dispergo.] 
To  sprinkle.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DI-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  ai,  6ic,  and  errreppa,  seed.] 
In  botany,  two-seeded  ;  containing  two  seeds  only  ; 
as,  umbellate  and  stellate  plants  are  dlspennous. 

DIS-PERSE',  (dis-pers',)  v.  t.     [L.  d'ispersus,  from  dis- 
pergo; di,  dis,  and  spar  go,  to  scatter;  Fr.  disperser.] 

1.  To  scatter  ;  to  tlrive  asunder ;  to  cause  to  sepa- 
rate into  different  parts  ;  as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed 
among  all  nations. 

2.  To  diffuse  ;  to  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.  —  Prov.  xv. 
[It  should  be  Diffuse.] 

3.  To  dissipate;  as,  the  fog  or  the  cloud   is  dis- 

4.  To  distribute.  Bacon. 
DIS-PERSE',   (dis-pers',)  v.  i.     To  be  scattered ;  to 

separate  ;  to  go  or  move  into  diflerent  parts;  as,  the 
company  dispersed  at  ten  o'clock. 
2.  To  be  scattered  ;  to  vanish  ;  as  fog  or  vapors. 

DIS-PERS'£D,  (dis-perst',)  pp.  or  a.  Scattered  ;  driven 
apart ;  diffused  ;  dissipated. 

DIS-PERS'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  dispersed  manner  ;  sep- 
arately. Hooker. 

DIS-PERS'ED-NESS,  n.      The    state  of   being    dis- 
persed or  scattered. 

DIS-PERSE'NESS,  (dis-pers'ness,)  n.     Thinness  ;  a 
scattered  state.     [Little  used.]  Brcreioood. 

DIS-PERS'ER,  n.    One  who  disperses;  as,  the  dis- 
perse!- of  libels.  Spectator. 

DIS-PEKS'ING.pjir.     Scattering;  dissipating. 

DIS-PER'SION,  (^shun,)  n.    The  act  of  scattering. 
2.  The  state  of  being  scattered,  or  separated   into 


remote  parts  ;  as,  the  Jews,  in  their  dispersion,  retain 

3.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  scattering  or  separation 
of  the  human  family,  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

4.  In  optics,  the  sepa rau on  of  light  into  its  differ- 
ent colored  rays.  This  arises  from  their  different 
refrangibilities. 

5.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  removing  of  in- 
flammation from  a  part,  and  restoring  it  to  its  natu- 
ral state. 

DIS-PERS'IVE,  a.    Tending  to  scatter  or  dissipate. 
Green. 

DIS-PIR'IT,  v.  t.  [dis  and  spirit.]  To  depress  the 
spirits;  to  deprive  of  courage;  to  discourage;  to 
dishearten  ;  to  deject ;  to  cast  down.  We  may  be 
dispirited  by  afflictions,  by  obstacles  to  success,  by 
poverty,  and  by  fear.  When  fear  is  the  cause,  dis- 
pirit is  nearly  equivalent  to  intimidate  or  terrify. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  vigor  of  the  body. 
[JVot  usual.]  Collier. 

DIS-PIR'IT -ED,  pp.  or  a.  Discouraged  ;  depressed  in 
spirits  ,  dejected  ;  intimidated. 

DIS  PIR'IT-ED-LY,  ado.     Dejectedly. 

DIS-PIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  courage  ;  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

DIS-P[R'IT-L\'G,  ppr.  or  a.  Discouraging  ;  disheart- 
ening ;  dcjeciing  ;  intimidating. 

DIS-PIT'E-OUS,  a.  Having  no  pity  ;  cruel ;  furious. 
[JVot  izser&l  Spenser. 

D1S-PLACE',  v.  t  [dis  and  place ;  Fr.  deplaccr  ;  Arm. 
diblarzu.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  the  usual  or  proper  place ;  to  re- 
move from  its  place ;  as,  the  books  in  the  library  are 
all  displaced. 

2.  To  remove  from  any  state,  condition,  office,  or 
dignity  ;  as,  to  displace  an  officer  of-  the  revenue. 

3.  To  disorder. 


You  h.ive  displaced  the  mirth. 


Shak. 


fleet 

DIS-PLACE'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  deplaeement.] 

The  act  of  displacing;  the  act  of  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a  state,  condition, 
or  office. 

The  displacement  of  the 


DIS-PLa'CEN-CY,  n.     [L.  displiccntia,  from  displiceo, 
to  displease  ;  dis  and  placeo,  to  please.] 

Incivility  ;  that  which  displeases  or  disobliges. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
DIS-PLaC'ING,  ppr.      Putting  out   of  the   usual   or 
proper  place  ;  removing  from  an  office,  state,  or  con- 

DIS-PLANT',  v.  U     [dis  and  plant.]     To  pluck  up,  or 

2.  To  drive  away,  or  remove  from  the  usual  place 
of  residence  ;  as,  to  displant  the  people  of  a  country. 

3.  To  strip  of  inhabitants  ;  as,  to  displant  <t  coun- 
try. Spenser. 

DIS-PLANT-A'TION,  n.     The  removal  of  a  plant. 
2.  The  removal  of  inhabitants  or  resident  people. 
Ralegh, 
DIS-PLANT'ED,  pp.    Removed  from  the  place  where 
it  grew,  as  a  plant. 

2.  Removed  from  the  place  of  residence ;  applied 
to  persons. 

3.  Deprived  of  inhabitants  ;  applied  to  a  country. 
DIS-PLANT'IN'G,  ppr.     Removing,  as  a  plant. 
DIS-PLANT'ING,  n.     Removal  from  a  fixed  place. 
DIS-PLAT',  t>.  U     [dis  and  plat.]     To  untwist ;  to  un- 


Hakeicill. 


DIS-PLaY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deployer,  and  dcplmj  is  the  same 
word.  It  is  a  different  orthography  of  deplier,  to  un- 
fold ;  Arm.  displega  ;  Sp.  dcsplcgar ;  It.  spiegare ;  dis 
and  Fr.  plier,  Sp.  plegar,  It.  pugare,  to  fold  ;  L.  plico, 
W.  plygu,  Gr.  ttXckoj  :  and  bttAooc,  otAooj,  to  unfold, 
may  be  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  Literally,  to  unfold  :  hence,  to  open  ;  to  spread 
wide  ;  to  expand. 

The  northern  wind  his  wing*  dill  broad  display.  Spenser. 

2.  To  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit 
to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  mind  ;  to  make  manifest.  The 
works  of  nature  display  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Ileing.  Christian  charity  displays  the 
effects  of  true  piety.  A  dress,  simple  and  elegant, 
displays  female  taste  and  beauty  to  advantage. 

3.  To  carve  ;  to  dissect  and  open. 


4.  To  set  to  view  ostentatiously.  Shak. 

5.  To  discover.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

6.  To  open  ;  to  unlock.     [JVot  used.]    B.  Jonson. 
DISPLAY',  v.  i.    To  talk  without  restraint ;  to  make 

a  great  show  of  words.  Sliak.       \ 

DIS-PLAY',n.     An  opening  or  unfolding;  an  exhibi- 
tion of  any  thing  to  the  view. 

2.  Show  ;  exhibition  ;  as,  they  make  a  great  dis-    ■■ 
play  of  troops  ;  a  great  display  of  magnificence. 


spread  ;  expanded  ;  exhibited  to  view  ;  mani: 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE.  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK.  - 


1  See  Pictorial  IJlustratu 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


DiS-PLEAS'ANCE,  fdis-p.ez'ans,)  n.  [Fr.  dcplaisance.] 

Anger  ;  discontent.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-PLEAS'ANT,  'dis-plez'ant,)  a    [See  Displease.] 

Unpleasing  ;    offensive;    unpleasant.      [The  latter 

ord  is  generally  used.] 

ee 

make  angry,   sometimes   in  a 

slight  degree,     it  usually  expresses  less  than  to  anger, 

vex,  irritate,  and  provoke.     Applied  to  the  Almighty, 

in  Scripture,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 

God  was  displeased  with         Lfa   iff;  therefore  lie  smote  Iarael. — 
1  Cl.ron.  xxi. 

2.  To  disgust ;  to  excite  aversion  in  ;  as,  acrid  and 
rancid  substances  displease  the  taste. 

3.  To  offend  ;  to  be  disagreeable  to.    A  distorted 
figure  displeases  the  eye. 

DIS-PLeASE',  v.  i.    To  disgust ;  to  raise  aversion. 
DIS-PI.EAS'EI),  pp.     Offended;  disgusted. 
DIS-PLEAS'ED-NESS,  n.     Displeasure;  uneasiness. 
DIS-PLeAS'ING, /j/;?-.     Giving  offense.    [Montague. 
DIS-PLEAS'ING,  a.      Offensive  to  the   eye,   to   the 
mind,  to  the  smell,  or  to  the  taste  ;  disgusting  ;  disa- 

DIS-PLeAS'ING-NESS,  n.  Offensiveness ;  the  qual- 
ity of  giving  some  degree  of  disgust. 

DIS-PLEAS'IJRE,  (dis-plezh'ur,)  n.  Some  irritation 
or  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that  counteracts  desire  or  command,  or  which  op- 
poses justice  and  a  sense  of  propriety.  A  man  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  another  by  thwarting  his  views  or 
schemes  ;  a  servant  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  mas- 
ter by  neglect  or  disobedience  ;  we  experience  dis- 
pleasure at  any  violation  of  right  or  decorum.  Dis- 
pleasure is  anger,  but  it  may  be  slight  anger.  It 
implies  disapprobation  or  hatred,  and  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  vexation  and  indignation.  Thus, 
slighter  offenses  give  displeasure,  although  they  may 
not  excite  a  violent  passion. 

2.  Offense  ;  cause  of  irritation. 

Now  shall  I  be  more  blamel'-ss  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  do 
them  a  displeasure.  —Judges  xv. 

3.  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavor. 

He  went  into   Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the   pope  for 
overmuch  familiarity.     "  Peackam. 

DIS-PLEAS'URE,  v.  t.     To  displease.    [An  unnecessa- 
ry word,  and  not  used.]  Bacon. 
DIS'PLI-CENCE,  n.     [L.  displicentia.] 

Dislike.     [JVot  in  use.]  Mountairu. 

DIS-PLoDE',   ».  t.     [L.   displodo:   dis  and  plaudo,  to 
break  forth.] 
To  vent,  discharge,  or  burst  with  a  violent  sound. 

In  posture  tip  <!i;:,!o  '<:  liu-i    .-econd  tire 

Of  thunder.  Milton. 

DIS-PLODE',  v.  i.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report ;  to 
explode  ;  as,  a  meteor  disploded  with  a  tremendous 
sound. 

DIS-PLoD'ED,  pp.     Discharged  with  a  loud  report. 

DIS-PhoD'ING,  ppr.  Discharging  or  bursting  with  a 
loud  report. 

DIS-PLo'SION,  (-zhun,)rc.  The  act  of  disploding  ;  a 
sudden  bursting  with  a  loud  report ;  an  explosion. 

DIS-PLo'SIVE,  a.    Noting  displosion. 

DISPLUME',  v.  t.  [dis  and  plume.]  To  strip  or  de- 
prive of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  to  strip  of  badges  of 
honor.  Burke. 

DIS-PLOM'ED,  pp.     Stripped  of  plumes. 

DfS-PLuM'tNG,  ppr.     Depriving  of  plumes. 

DI-SPON'DEE,  ?t.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  double 
spondee,  consisting  of  four  long  syllables.      Encyc. 

DISPORT',  7i.  [dis  and  sport.]  "  Play  ;  sport ;  pas- 
time ;  diversion;  amusement;  merriment. 

Milton.     Hayward, 

DIS-PORT',  v.  i.  To  play  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  move  light- 
ly and  without  restraint ;  to  move  in  gayety  ;  as, 
lambs  disporting  on  the  mead. 

W  here  light  disports  in  ever-nn'ngling  dyes.  Pope. 


,  pp.    Played  ;  moved  lightly  and  with- 


DIS-PoRT'lNG,Wr.     Playing;  wantoning. 

DIS-PORT'MENT,  ti.    Act  of  disporting;  play.  More. 

DIS-PoS'A-BLE,  (-poz'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dispose.]  Sub- 
ject to  disposal ;  not  previously  engaged  or  employed  ; 
free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  whole  disposable  force  consisted  in  a  regiment  of 
light  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

DIS-PoS'AL,  (dis-poz'al,)  7i.  [See  Dispose.]  The  act 
of  disposing ;  a  setting  or  arranging.  This  object 
was  effected  by  the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  two 


Tax  not  divine  disposal.  Milton. 

3.  Power  of  ordering,  arranging,  or  distributing : 
government;  management;  as,  an  agent  is  appoint- 


DIS 

ed,  and  every  thing  is  left  to  his  disposal.    The  effects 
in  my  hands  are  entirely  at  my  disposal. 

4.  Power  or  right  of  bestowing.  Certain  offices  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president.  The  father  has  the 
disposal  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

5.  The  passing  into  a  new  state  or  into  new  hands. 
DIS-POSE',  (dis-poz',)  v.  t.      [Fr.  disposer;   dis  and 

poser,  to  place;  Arm.  t/tsposi;  L.  dispositus,  dispono.] 

1.  To  set ;  to  place  or  distribute  ;  to  arrange  ;  used 
witli  reference  to  order.  The  ships  were  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  general  disposed  his 
troops  in  three  lines.  The  trees  are  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx. 

2.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  set  in  right  order.  Job 
xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.  Dryden. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  particular  purpose;   to  give;  to 


more  generally  used. 

4.  To  set,  place,  orturn,  to  a  particular  end  or  con- 
sequence. 

To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  adapt ;  to  form  for  any  purpose. 

Then  must  thuu  ilnv  i/i.i;iu.:t'  ainither  way.      Hubbard's  Tale. 

6.  To  set  the  mind  in  a  particular  frame ;  to  in- 
cline.   Avarice  disposes  men  to  fraud  and  oppression. 

Suspicions  dispose 

He  Wa.S  i/|.«/ji;m;/  Ii 

To  dispose  of;  to  part  with  ;  to  sell  ;  to  alienate  ; 
as,  the  man  has  disposed  of  his  house,  and  removed. 

2.  To  part  with  to  another;  to  put  into  another's 
hand  or  power ;  to  bestow  ;  as,  the  father  has  disposed 
of  his  daughter  to  a  man  of  great  worth. 

3.  To  give  away  or  transfer  by  authority. 

A  rural  judge  ihnpnr.ed  nl  ln'.iiuy's  prize.  Waller. 

4.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  thing.     Prov.  xvi. 

5.  To  place  in  any  condition  ;  as,  how  will  you  dis- 
pose of  your  son  ? 

6.  To  direct  what  to  do,  or  what  course  to  pursue  ; 
as,  they  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  themselves. 

7.  To  use  or  employ  ;  as,  they  know  not  how  to 
dispose  of  their  time. 

8.  To  put  away  ;  the  stream  supplies  more  water 
than  can  he  disposed  of. 

DIS-POSE',  v.  i.    To  bargain  ;  to  make  terms.     [Obs.] 

Sliak. 
DIS-POSE',  ii.    Disposal ;  power  of  disposing  ;  man- 
agement.    [04s.]  Shak. 

2.  Dispensation  ;  act  of  government.     [Obs.] 

Milton. 

3.  Disposition;  cast  of  behavior.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

4.  Disposition;  cast  of  mind;  inclination.     [06s.] 


uliitiiin  and  melai 


DIS-Pt}S'.ED,  pp.  Set  in  order  ;  arranged  ;  placed  ;  ad- 
justed ;  applied  ;  bestowed  ;  inclined. 

DIS-PoS'ER,  K.  One  who  disposes  ;  a  distributor  ;  a 
bestower  ;  as,  a  disposer  of  gifts. 

2.  A  director;  a  regulator.     The  Supreme    Being 
is  the  rightful  disposer  of  all  events  and  of  all  crea- 

3.  J'hat  which  disposes.  Prior. 
DIS-POS'ING,  ppr.     Setting  in  order  ;  arranging  ;  dis- 
tributing ;  bestowing  ;   regulating  ;   adjusting  ;    gov- 


2.  Manner  in  which  things,  or  the  parts  of  a  com- 
plex body,  are  placed  or  arranged  ;  order  ;  method  ; 
distribution  ;  arrangement.  We  spe.ak  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  an  army  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  ;  the  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  of  the  parts  of  a 
discourse,  or  of  the  figures  in  painting. 

3.  Natural  fitness  or  tendency.  The  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposition  to  be  refracted. 
So  we  say,  a  disposition  in  plants  to  grow  in  a  direc- 
tion upward  ;  a  disposition  in  bodies  to  putrefaction. 

4.  Temper  or  natural  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
an  amiable  or  an  irritable  disposition. 

5.  Inclination  ;  propensity  :  the  temper  or  frame  of 
mind,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.  We  speak  of 
the  disposition  of  a  person  to  undertake  a  particular 
work  ;  the  dispositions  ot  men  toward  each  other ;  a 
disposition  friendly  to  any  design. 

6.  Disposal  ;  alienation  ;  distribution  ;  a  giving 
away,  or  giving  over  to  another ;  as,  he  has  made 
disposition  of  his  effects  ;  he  has  satisfied  his  friends 
bv  the  judicious  disposition  of  his  property. 

DIS-PO-SI"TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  disposition. 
DIS-POS'I-TIVE,  a.     That  implies  disposal.      [JVot 

used.]  Ayliffe. 

DIS-POS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  dispositive  manner ; 

distributively.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

DIS-POS'I-TOR,  7i.     A  disposer;    in   astrology,  the 

planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign  where  another  planet 

is.     [JVot  used.] 


DIS 

DIS-POS-SESS',  v.  t.  [dis  and  possess.]  To  put  out 
of  possession  by  any  means  ;  to  deprive  of  the  actual 
occupancy  of  a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or  real  es- 
tate ;  to  disseize. 

Ye    shall    dispossess   the   inhabitant*   of    tho   iand,    and    dwell 

Usually  followed  by  o/;  before  the  thing  taken 
away  ;  as,  tn  di.-possess  a  king  of  his  crown. 

DIS-POS-SESS',ED,  (-pos-sest',)  pp.  Deprived  of  pos- 
session or  occupancy. 

DIS-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  possession , 

DIS-POS-SES'SION,  (-pos-sesh'un,)  7t.     The  act  of 


posal ;  the  power  of  disposing  ;  management ;  direc- 
tion. Sandys. 

[The  use  of  this  word  is  superseded  by  tltat  of  Dispo- 
sal.] 
2.  State  ;  posture ;  disposition.     [JVot  used.] 

Wotton. 
DISPRAISE',  (dis-praz',)  7t.   [dis  and  praise.]  Blame; 
censure.     Be  cautious  not  to  speak  in  dispraise  of  a 
2.  Reproach  ;  dishonor.  [competitor. 

The   g^n-ntl    him  seen  Moors  with  as  bad  fuses  ;  no  dispraise 
to  Bertran's.  Dryden. 

DISPRAISE',  v.  t.  To  blame;  to  censure;  to  men- 
tion with  disapprobation,  or  some  degree  of  reproach. 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked.  Soak. 

DIS-PRaIS'^D,  pp.     Blamed  ;  censured. 
DIS-PRaIS'ER,  h.     One  who  blames  or  dispraises. 
DIS-PRaIS'ING,  ppr.     Blaming;  censuring. 
DIS-PRATS'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  dispraise  ;  with 

blame  or  some  degree  of  reproach. 
DIS-PREAD',  (dis-pred',)  v.  t.     [dis  and  spread.    See 

To  spread  in  different  ways ;  to  extend  or  flow  in 
different  directions.  Spenser.     Pope. 

DIS-PREAD',  v.  i.    To  expand  or  be  extended. 

Thomson. 

DIS-PREAD'ER,  71.     A  publisher  ;  a  divulger.  Milton. 

DIS-PRIS'  ON,  (-priz'n,)  v.  t.  To  let  loose  from  prison  ; 
to  set  at  liberty.  ■  Bulwer. 

DIS-PRIV'I-LEGE,  ii.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

Iirs-PRi'/l'V,  e.  I.     To  undervalue.  Cotton. 

DIS-PRO-FESS',  v.  i.    To  renounce  the  profession  of. 

DIS-PROF'IT,  71.  [dis  and  profit.]  Loss ;  detriment ; 
damage.     [Little  used.] 

DISPROOF17,  n.  [dis  and  proof.]  Confutation ;  ref- 
utation ;  a  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  as,  to 
offer  evidence  in  disproof  of  a  fact,  argument,  prin- 
ciple, or  allegation. 

DIS-PROP'ER-TY,  v.t.  To  deprive  of  property  ;  to 
dispossess.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION,  71.     [dis  and  proporftOTi.] 

1.  Want  of  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or 
between  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  want  of  symmetry. 
We  speak  of  the  disproportion  of  a  man's  arms  to  his 
body  ;  of  the  disproportion  of  the  length  of  an  edifice 
to  its  hight. 

2.  Want  of  proper  quantity,  according  to  rules  pre- 
scribed ;  as,  the  disproportion  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
compound. 

3.  Want  of  suitableness  T>r  adequacy  ;  disparity ; 
inequality;  unsuitableness  ;  as,  the  disproportion  of 
strength  or  means  to  an  object. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION,  v.  t.  To  make  unsuitable  in 
form,  size,  length,  1,1  quantity  ;  to  violate  symmetry 
in;  to  mismatch;  to  join  unfitly. 

To  shape  my  ligsofan  ilncqiiid  size, 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.  Shak. 

DIS-PRO-P6R'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Disproportional ;  not 
in  proportion  ;  unsuitable  in  form,  size,  or  quantity, 
to  something  else  ;  inadequate. 

JVote.  —  The  sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  is 
generally  anomalous.  In  its  true  sense,  that  may  be 
made  disproportional,  it  is  rarely  or  never  used.  The 
regular  word,  which  ought  to  be  used,  is  Dispropor- 
tional, as  used  bv  Locke. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION-A-BI,E-NESS,  71.  Want  of  pro- 
portion or  symmetry ;  unsuitableness  to  something 
else. 

DIS-PRO-PCR'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  With  want  of 
proportion  or  symmetry ;  unsuitably  to  something 
else.  Tdlotsoji. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-AL,  a.  Not  having  due  propor- 
tion to  something  else  ;  not  having  proportion  or  sym- 
metry of  parts  ;  unsuitable  in  form  or  quantity  ;  une- 
qual;  inadequate.  A  disproportional  limb  constitutes 
deformity  in  the  body.  The  studies  of  youth  should 
not  be  disproportional  to  their  capacities. 

[This  is  the  word  which  ought  to  be  used  for  Dis- 
proportionate.] 

DIS-PRO-POR-TION-AL' 
iii-l>nipurtiona1. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  Unsuitably  with 
respect  to  form,  quantity,  or  value ;  inadequately  ; 
unequally. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  proportioned  ;  un- 
symmetrical ;  unsuitable  to  something  else,  in  bulk, 
form,  or  value  :  inadequate.  In  a  perfect  form  of  the 
body,  none  oi  the  .'unbs   are  disproportionate.     It  is 
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DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,  a,lv.  In  a  dispropor- 
tionate degree:   un-ii.'labl\   ,   llladeq'.eilelv. 

DlS-PRO-PoR'TION-ATE-NESS,  re.  Unsuitableness 
in  1".  n-iii ,  hulk,  or  value;  inadequacy. 

0lS-PRO-PoR'TION-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Not  proportioned  ; 
out  of  jirop.utinii  ;  disproportionate. 

DIS-PRo'PRI-aTE,  !'•  t.  To  destroy  appropriation  ; 
to  withdraw  from  an  appropriate  use.       Anderson. 

[See  Disappropriate,  which  is  more  regularly 
formed,  and  more  generally  used.] 

DIS-PROV'A-ISLE,  (-proov'a-bl,)  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing disproved  or  refuted.  Boyle. 

DIS-PROVE',  (-proove,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  prove]  To 
prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  to  confute  ;  as,  to  dis- 
prove an  assertion,  a  statement,  an  argument,  a 
proposition. 

2.  To  convict  of  the  practice  of  error.  [JVbt  in 
use.]  Hooker. 

3.  To  disallow  or  disapprove.     [Not  in  use.] 
DIS-PR5V'£D,  pp.     Proved   to  be  false  or  erroneous  ; 

DIS-PROV'ER,  n.     One  that  disproves  or  confutes. 
DISPROVING,  ppr.     Proving  to  be   false  or  errone- 

nfuting  ;  refuting, 

large  as  from' a  sponge.  [Ill 
formed,  and  Utile  used.]  Wotton.     Shah. 

DIS-PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  [dis  and  punishable.]  With- 
out penal  restraint ;  not  punishable.  Swift. 

DIS-PURSE',  for  Disburse.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

DIS-l'l'R-VEY',(  va,)«.r.  To  unprovide.   [Not  in  use.  ] 

DIS-PUR-VEY'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  provisions.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.  [See  Dispute.]  Tliat  may  be 
disputed  ;  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  contro- 
verted, or  contested ;  controvertible  ;  of  doubtful 
certainty.  We  speak  of  disputable  opinions,  state- 
ments, propositions,  arguments,  points,  cases,  ques- 
tions, &c. 

nrS-PU-TAC'I-TY,  n.     Proneness  to  dispute. 

DIS'PU-TANT,  n.  One  who  disputes  ;  one  who  argues 
in  opposition  to  another ;  a  controvertist ;  a  reasoner 
in  opposition. 

DIS'PU-TANT,  a.  Disputing;  engaged  in  controversy. 

DIS-PU-TS'TION,  n.     [L.  dispuiatio.]  [Milton. 

1.  The  act  of  disputing;  a  reasoning  or  argumen- 
tation in  opposition  to  something,  or  on  opposite 
sides;  controversy  in  words  ;  verbal  contest,  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition,  or 
argument. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  parties  reason 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  some  question  pro- 
posed. 

DIS-PU-TA'TIOUS,  (-tfi'shns,)  a.  Inclined  to  dis- 
pute ;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert ;  as,  a  disputatious 
person  or  temper. 


ot    the    new     nl:irin:i    In   llio    wit*    ..ml    philnsuph  ts   ef    (li.u 

disputatious  ueno'd.  Buchminster. 

DIS-PU-TA'TIOUS-NESS,  n.     Inclination  to  dispute. 

DIS-FO'TA-TIVE,  a.  Disposed  to  dispute  ;  inclined 
to  cavil  or  to  reason  in  opposition  ;  as,  a  disputatioe 
temper.  .  Watts. 

DIS-POTE',  v.  i.  [L.  disputo  ;  dis  and  puto.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  puto  is  to  throw,  cast,  strike,  or  drive, 
as  we  see  by  imputo,  to  impute,  to  throw  on,  to 
charge,  to  ascribe.  Ampule,  to  prune,  is  to  strike  off, 
to  throw  off  from  all  sides  ;  eomputo,  to  compute,  is 
to  throw  together,  to  cast.  Dispute,  then,  is  radically 
very  similar  to  debate  and  discuss,  both  of  which  are 
from  beating,  driving,  agitation.] 

1.  To  contend  in  argument  ;  to  reason  or  argue  in 
opposition  ;  to  debate  ;  to  altercate  ;  and  to  dispute 
violently  is  to  wrangle.  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue.  The  disciples  of  Christ  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Men 
often  dispute  about  trifles. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a  competi- 
tor ;  as,  we  disputed  for  the  prize. 

DIS-POTE',  i).  t.tTo  attempt  to  disprove  by  argu- 
ments or  statements  ;  to  attempt  to  prove  to  he  false, 
unfounded,  or  erroneous;  to  controvert;  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  by  reasoning.  We  dispute  assertions, 
opinions,  arguments,  or  statements,  when  we  en- 
deavor to  prove  them  false  or  unfounded.  We  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  a  title  or  claim.  Hence,  to  dispute 
a  cause  or  case  with  another,  is  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain one's  own  opinions  or  claims,  and  to  overthrow 
those  of  his  opponent. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  for,  either  by  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  as,  to  dispute  the  honor  of  the  day  ;  to  dispute 
a  prize.  But  this  phrase  is  elliptical,  being  used  for 
dispute  for,  and  primarily  the  verb  is  intransitive. 
[See  the  intransitive  verb,  No.  2.] 

3.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  of;  to  oppose 
by  reasoning.  An  officer  is  never  to  dispute  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior. 

4.  To  strive  to  maintain  ;  as,  to  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground. 

DIS-POTE',  re,  t  Strife  or  contest  in  words,  or  by  argu- 
ments ;  an  attempt  to  prove  and  maintain  one's  own 
opinions  or  claims,  by  arguments  or  sr.at 
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opposition  to  toe  opinions,  arguments,  or  claims  ot 
another  ;  controversy  in  words.  They  had  a  dispute 
on  the  lawfulness  oi'  slavery  ;  a  subject  which,  one 
would  think,  could  adiui'  of  no  dispute. 

Dispute  is  usually  applied  to  verbal  contest  ;  con- 
troversy may  be  in  words  or  writing.  Dispute  is  be- 
tween individuals  ;  debate  and  dissuasion  is  applica- 
ble to  public  bodies. 

■>.  The  possibility  of  being  controverted;  as  in 
the  pjirase,  this  is  a  fact,  betjo'vl  all  dispute. 

DIS-PuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Contested  ;  opposed  by  words 
or  arguments  ;  litigated. 

DIS-PuTE'LESS,  a.  Adaiitting  no  dispute  ;  incon- 
trovertible 

DIS-PuT'ER,  n.  One  who  disputes,  or  who  is  given 
to  disputes  ;  a  controvertist. 

Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  F  —  1  Cor.  i. 

DIS POT'ING,  ppr.  Contending  by  words  or  argu- 
ments ;  controverting. 

DIS-POT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  contending  by  words 
or  arguments  ;  controversy  ;  altercation 

Do  nil  tiling  will I    inn rimei 1 1^3  nr  disj/elings.  —  Phil.  ii. 

DIS-aUAE-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.  [See  Disqualify.] 
The  act  of  disqualifying  ,  or  that  which  disqualifies  ; 
that  which  renders  unfit,  unsuitable,  or  inadequate; 
as,  sickness  is  a  dt.sqi'ulijiruiiuii  for  labor  or  study. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  legal  power  or  capaci- 
ty;  that  which  renders  incapable  ;  that  which  inca- 
pacitates in  law;  disability.  Conviction  of  a  crime 
is  a  disqualification  for  office. 

3.  Want  of  qualification.  It  is  used  in  this  sense, 
though  improperly.  In  strictness,  disqualification 
implies  a  previous  qualification  ;  but  careless  writers 
use  it  for  the  want  of  qualification,  where  no  previ- 
ous qualification  is  supposed.  Thus,  I  must  still 
retain  the  consciousness  of  those  disqualifications, 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook. 

Sir  John  Shore,  Asiat.  Res  4,  175. 

DIS-aUAl/1-Fi-.ED,  (-kwol'e-f  Ide,)  pp.  or  a.  Deprived 
of  qualifications  ;  rendered  unfit. 

DIS-ttUAL'l-F?,  v.  t.  [dis  and  qualify.]  To  make 
unfit  ;  to  deprive  of  natural  power,  or  the  qualities 
or  properties  necessary  for  any  purpose  ;  with  for. 
Indisposition  disqualifies  the  body  for  labor,  anil  the 
mind  for  study.  Piety  does  not  disqualify  a  person 
for  any  lawful  employment. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  power,  or  right ; 
to  disable.  A  conviction  of  perjury  disqualifies  a 
man  for  a  witness.  A  direct  interest  in  a  suit  dis- 
qualifies a  person  to  be  a  juror  in  the  cause. 

DIS-Q.UAL'1-FS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  unfit ; 
disabling. 

DIS-CIUAN'TI-TY,  v.  t.     To  diminish.     [Not  in  use.] 
Shah: 

DIS-OUI'ET,  a.  [dis  and  quiet.]  Unquiet ;  restless  ; 
uneasy.     [Seldom  used.]  Skak. 

DIS-aUI'ET,  re.  Want  of  quiet ;  uneasiness  ;  rest- 
lessness ;  want  of  tranquillity  in  body  or  mind  ;  dis- 
turbance ;  anxiety.  Swift.     Tillotson. 

DIS-aUI'ET,  v.  I.  To  disturb  ;  to  deprive  of  peace, 
rest,  or  tranquillity  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  restless  ;  to 
harass  the  body  ;  to  fret  or  vex  the  mind. 

of  Babylon. —Jer.  1. 

thou  disquieted  within  rue  ?  —  Ps.  xlii. 

DIS-QUI'ET-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  uneasy  or  restless; 

disturbed  ;  harassed. 
DIS-QUl'ET-ER,  n.    One  who  disquiets  ;  he  or  that 

which  makes  uneasy. 
DIS-aUI'ET-FIJL,  a.     Producing  inquietude.  Barrow. 
DIS-QUl'ET-ING,  ppr.     Disturbing  ;  making  uneasy  ; 

depriving  of  rest  or  peace. 
2.  a.     Tending  to  disturb  the  mind  ;  as,  disquieting 

apprehensions. 
IUS-UUT'ET-IVE,  a.     Tending  to  disquiet. 
DI3-QUI'ET-LY,  adv.    Without  quiet  or  rest ;  in  an 

uneasy   state  ;  uneasily  ;    anxiously  ;    as,   he    rested 

disi/uietlq  that  night.     [Unusual.]  Wiseman. 

DlS-Ul'T'ET-MENT,  re.     Act  of  disquieting. 
DIS-ClUi'ET-NESS,   n.      Uneasiness  ;    restlessness  ; 


Milton. 
'ant  of  peace  or  tra 
uneasiness;  disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  anxiety.  It  is, 
I  believe,  most  frequently  used  of  the  mind.  Re- 
ligion is  our  best  security'from  the  disquietudes  that 
imliitter  life. 
DIS-aUI-SI"TION,  (dis-kvve-zish'un,)  re.  [L.  dis- 
quisitio  .-  disquiro ;  dis  and  tpiwro,  to  seek.] 

A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  any  subject, 
by  arguments,  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  may  elucidate  truth  ;  as,  a  disquisition 
on  government  or  morals  ;  a  disqui ooen  e ei  en- 
tile antediluvian  earth.                               Woodward. 


tion. 

DIS-RANK',  v.  L  To  degrade  from  rank.  [Not  used.] 
2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion.  Decker. 

DISREGARD',  n.  [dis  and  regard.]  Neglect;  omis- 
sion of  notice  ;  slight ;  implying  indifference  or  some 
degree  of  contempt ;  as,  to  pass  one  with  disregard. 


DIS 


ake   notice  of;  to 
worthy  of  regard 
or  notice.     We  are  never  to  disregard  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  nor  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

Studious  of  emul,  iimii  disre yarded  fililC. 

DIS-RE-GARD'ED,  pp.     Neglected;   slighted; 
DIS  RE  GaRD'ER,  re.     One  who  neglects. 
DIS-RE-GARD'FUL,  a.   Neglectful  ;  negligent 
less. 


unno- 
ticed. 


DIS-RE-GARD'FUL-LY, 
lessl; 


adv.      Negligently ;     heed- 
Neglecting  ,    overlooking  ; 


DlS-RE-GARD'ING,  ; 

omitting  to  notice. 
DIS-REL'ISH,  n.     [di 

Of  the  palate  ;   some    degree  of  di 
ally  have  a  disrelish  for  tobacco,  till  the  taste  is  recon- 
ciled to  it  by  custom. 

2.  Bad  taste  ;  nauseo.usness.  Milton. 

3.  Distaste  or  dislike,  in  a  figurative  sense;  dislike 
of  the  mind,  or  of  the  faculty  by  which  beauty  and 
excellence  are  perceived. 

DIS-REL'ISH,  v.  t.  To  dislike  the  taste  of;  as,  to 
disrelish  a  particular  kind  of  food. 

2.  To  make  nauseous  or  disgusting;  to  infect  with 
a  bad  taste.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  little,  used.] 

3.  To  dislike  ;  to  feel  some  disgust  at ;  as,  to  dis- 
relish vulgar  jests. 

DIS-REL'ISH-,RD,  (-rel'isht,)  pp.  Not  relished  ;  dis- 
liked ;  made  nauseous. 

DIS-REL'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Disliking  lite  taste  of;  ex- 
periencing disgust  at  ;  rendering  nauseous. 

DIS-RE-ME.M'BER.  v.  t.    To  forget.     [UnautJtorhcd.] 

DIS-RE-PAIR',  re.  [dis  and  repair.]  A  state  of  being 
not  in  repair  or  good  condition,  and  wanting  repara- 
tion. Chalmers. 

DIS-REP'TI-TA-BLE,  a.  [dis  and  reputable.]  Not 
reputable  ;  not  in  esteem  ;  not  honorable  ;  low  ; 
mean  ;  as,  disreputable  company. 

2.  Dishonorable;  disgracing  the  reputation;  tend- 
ing to  impair  the  good  name,  and  bring  into  dis- 
esteem.  It  isdisrepntuble  to  associate  familiarly  with 
the  mean,  the  lewd,  and  the  profane. 

DIS-REP'tJ-TA-BLY,  ado.    In  a  disreputable  manner. 

DIS-REP-U_-Ta'TION,  re.  [dis  and  reputation.]  Loss 
or  want  of  reputation  or  good  name  ;  disrepute ; 
disesteem  ;  dishonor  ;  disgrace  ;  discredit.  Ill  suc- 
cess often  brings  an  enterprising  man,  as  well  as  his 
project,  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-POTE',  re.  [dis  and  repute.]  Loss  or  want 
of  reputation  ;  disesteem  ;  discredit  ;  dishonor.  The 
alchemist  and  his  book's  have  sunk  into  disrepute. 

DIS-RE-POTE',  v.  t.     To  bring  into  disreputation. 

DIS  RE-PuT'El),  pp.     Brought  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-POT'ING,  ppr.     Bringing  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-SPECT',   re.      [dis    and    respect.]      Want    of 

respect  or    reverence  ;    disesteem.     Disrespect   often 

leads  a  man  to  treat  another  with  neglect  or  a  degree 

of  contempt. 

2.  As  an  act,  incivility  ;  irreverence  ;  rudeness. 

DISRESPECT',  )•.  t.     To  show  disrespect  to. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'ED,  pp.     Treated  with  disrespect. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'FIJL,  a.  Wanting  in  respect;  as,  a 
disrespectful  thought  or  opinion. 

2.  .Manifesting  disesteem  or  want  of  respect ;  un- 
civil ;    a-,  disrespectful  behavior. 

Drs-RE-SPECT'FLIL-LY,  ado.  In  a  disrespectful 
manner,   irreverently;  uncivilly. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'ING,  ppr.     Showing  disrespect  to. 

DIS-RoBE',  o.  t.  [dis  and  robe.]  To  divest  of  a 
robe  ;  to  divest  of  garments  ;  to  undress. 

2.  To  strip  of  covering  :  to  divest  of  any  surround- 
ing appendage.  Autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  ver- 
dure. 

These  two  peers  were  disrobed  of  their  irlory.  Wotton. 

DIS-RoB'£D,  pp.  Divested  of  clothing  ;  stripped  of 
covering. 

DIS-RoB'ER,  n.     One  that  strips  of  robes  or  clothing. 

DIS-ROR'ING,  ppr.  Divesting  of  garments  ;  strip- 
ping of  any  kind  of  covering. 

DIS-ROOT',    v.  t.     [dis   and   i 
roots,  or  by  the  roots. 

Q.  To  tear  from  a  foundatio 
mine. 


it.]     To  tear  up  the 
;  to  loosen 


under- 


'  jrround  disrooted  f: 


situauon  by  lubte J 


DIS-ROOT'ING,  ppr.  Tearing  up  by  the  roots ;  un- 
dermining. 

DIS-RUPT',  a.  [L.  disrupt  us  ;  dis  and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 
Rent  from  ;  torn  asunder ;  severed  by  rending  or 
breaking. 

DIS-RUPT'ED,  a.     Rent  asunder.       Dr.  Thompson. 

DIS-RUP'TION,  re.     [L.  disruptio,  from  disrumpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  asunder;  the  act  of  burst- 
ing and  separating. 

2.  Breach  ;  rent ;  dilaceration  ;  as,  the  disruption 
of  rocks  in  an  earthquake  :  the  disruption  of  a 
stratum  of  earth  ;  disruption  of  the  flesh. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  re.  [dis  and  satisfaction.} 
The  state  of  being  dissatisfied  ;  discontent ;  uneasi- 
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'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


See  2  mIo  of  Synonyms. 


DIS 


The  i 


Bia-SAT-IS-PAC'TO-RI-NESS,  re.     Inability  to  sat- 
isfy or  give  content  ;  a  failing  to  give  content. 
DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  "Unable  to  give  content. 
Rather,  giving  discontent ;  displeasing. 

To  have  raiiae,!  III-  .liiier.aH  qn.diurui.^s  in  ,!,.■  ail]    e-nf  Seers 

factory  to  bum*-  el  [lie  Sl.il  s,  as  .hill,  all  Mr  lie:  (.(mh'.'ihwii. 
Hamilton.     AJilfo~d. 
DIS-SAT'IS-Fr-ED,  (-sat'is-flde,)  pp.    Made  discon- 
tented ;  displeased. 

2.  a.    Discontented  ;  not  satisfied  ;  not  pleased  ; 

offended.  Locke. 

DIS-S AT'IS-FY,  v.  t.     To  render  discontented  ;  to  dis 

please  ;  to  excite  uneasiness  by  frustrating  wishes  or 

expectations. 

DIS-SAT-IS'F?-ING,  ppr.      Exciting   uneasiness   or 

discontent. 
DIS-SeAT',  v.  t.     To  remove  from  a  seat.  Sliak. 

DIS -SECT',  v.  t.     [L.  disseco,   dissectus;  dis  and  seco, 
to  cut ;  Fr.  dissequer.] 

1.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  divide  an  animal  body, 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  by  separating  the  joints; 
as,  to  dissect  a  fowl.     Hence,  appropriately, 

2.  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  use  of 
its  several  parts  ;  to  anatomize.  Also,  to  open  any 
part  of  a  body  to   observe  its  morbid   appearances, 

the  cause  of  death   or  the  seat  of 


3.  To  divide  into  its  constituent  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  ;  as,  dissect  your  mind  ;  dissect 
a  paragraph.  Roscommon.     Pope. 

DIS-SE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  in  pieces ;  separated  by 
parting  the  joints  ;  divided  into  its  constituent  parts  ; 
opened  and  examined. 

DIS-SE€T'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  in  pieces  ;  dividing  the 
parts  ;  separating  constituent  parts  for  minute  exam- 
ination. 
2.  a.  Used  in  dissection  ;  as,  a  dissectintr  knife. 

DIS-SEG'TION,  (-sok'shun,)  w.     [L   disscetio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rutting  m  pieces  an  animal  or  vege- 
table, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure 
and  uses  of  its  parts  ;  anatomy. 

Dissection  was  hrl.l  sacrilege  [ill  the  lime  of  Francis  1.    Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  into  constituent  parts,  for 
xamination. 
who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 

DlS-SElZE',  (dis-seeze',)  v.  r,  [dis  and  seize;  Fr. 
dessaisir.] 

In  luw,  to  dispossess  wrunglnlly  ;  to  deprive  of 
actual  seizin  or  possession  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to 
disseize  a  tenant  o/his  freehold. 

A  man  may  suppose  himself  disseized,  when  he  is  not  so. 

BUichstone. 

DIS-SElZ'£D,  (dis-sce/.d',)  pp.  Put  out  of  posses- 
sion wrongfully  or  by  force  ;  deprived  of  actual 
possession. 

DIS-SKl-ZEE',  (dis-see-zee',)  re.  A  person  put  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully. 

DIS-SEIZ'IN,  7i.  The  act  of  disseizing  ;  an  unlawful 
dispossessing  of  a  person  of  his  lands,  tenements, 
or  incorporeal  hereditaments  ;  a  deprivation  of  actual 
seizin.  Blackstonc. 

DIS-SElZ'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  actual  seizin  or 
possession  ;  putting  out  of  possession. 

DIS-SElZ'OR,  n.     One  who  puts  another  out  of  pos- 
session wrongfully  ;  he  that  dispossesses  another. 
Blackstone. 

DIS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  [dis  and  semblance.]  Want 
of  resemblance.     [Little  used.]  Osborne. 

DIS-SEM'BLE,  v.  t.f  [L.  dissimulo  ;  dis  and  simulo, 
from  mollis,  like;  Fr.  dissimulcr;  It.  dissimulare  ; 
Sp.  disimular  ;  Arm.  diezumula.] 

1.  To  hide  under  a  false  appearance;  to  conceal ; 
to  disguise ;  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 
is  ;  as,  I  will  not  dissemble  the  truth  ;  I  can  not  dis- 
semble my  real  sentiments.     [This  is  the  proper  sense 

of  this  word.] 

2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  make 
a  false  appearance  of.     This  is  the  sense  of  simulate. 


DJS 

1.  Literally,  to  sow  ;  to  scatter  seed  ;  but  seldom 
or  never  used  in  its  literal  sense.     But,  hence, 

2.  To  scatter  for  growth  and  propagation,  like 
seed  ;  to  spread.  Thus,  principles,  opinions,  and 
errors  are  disseminata/,  when  they  are  spread  and 
propagated.  To  disseminate  truth,  or  the  gospel,  is 
highly  laudable. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  diffuse. 

A  uniform  heal  dis-.rinuuitr.i  ihien^h  the  body  of  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

4.  To  spread  ;  to  disperse. 

The  Jews  are  disseminated  1 


Ugh   all 


-»"  1'" 


Your 


DIS-SEM'BLE,  v.  i.  To  be  hypocritical  ;  to  assume  a 
fulSB  appearance ;  to  conceal  the  real  fact,  motives, 
intention,  or  sentiments,  under  some  pretense. 


DIS-SEM'BLED,  pp.  Concealed  under  a  false  appear- 
ance, disguised. 

Dlri-SE.M'BLER,  ii.fOne  who  dissembles;  a  hypo- 
crite ,  one  who  conceals  his  opinions  or  dispositions 
under  a  false  appearance. 

DIS-SEM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hiding  under  a  false 
appearance  :  actum  th-  hypocrite. 

DIS-SEM'BLING-LY,  adv.  With  dissimulation  ;  hypo- 
critically ;  falsely.  Kn'„Ues. 

BIS-SEM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  disseimno  ;  dis  and  scmino 
to  sow,  from  semen,  seed.] 


[The  second  is  the  most  proper  application  of  the 
word,  as  it  should  alwas  s  include  the  idea  of  growth 
or  taking  root.     The  fourth  is  hardly  vindicate.] 

DIS-SEM'IN-A-TED,  pp.  Scattered,  as  seed  ;  prop- 
agated ;  spread. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  occurring  in  portions  less  than  a 
hazel-nut ;  being  scattered. 

DIS-SEM'IN-A-TING,  pp.  Scattering  and  propaga- 
ting ;  spreading. 

DIS-SEM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  and 
propagating,  like  seed ;  the  act  of  spreading  for 
growth  and  permanence.  We  trust  the  world  is  to 
be    reformed    by   the    dissemination    of  evangelical 

DIS-SEM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  disseminates; 
one  who  spreads  and  prouagates. 

DIS-SEN'SION,  (shun,)  n.  [L.  dissensio  ;  dis  and  sen- 
ile, to  think  ;  Fr.  dissension.] 

Disagreement  in  opinion,  usually  a  disagreement 
which  is  violent,  producing  warm  debates  or  angry 
words  ;  contention  in  words  ;  strife  ;  discord  ;  quar- 
rel ;  breach  of  friendship  and  union. 

Debates,  f/iwenswii.,-,  upi-nos  are  thy  joy. 


We  see  dissensions  in  church  and  state,  in  towns, 
parishes,  and  families  ;  and  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  differences  which  produce  war;  as,  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
in  England. 

DIS-SEN'SIOUS,  (dis-sen'shus,)a.  Disposed  to  dis- 
cord ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious ;  factious.  [Little 
used.]  Sialic.     Aseham. 

DIS-SENT',  v.  i.  [L.  dissensio  ;  dis  and  sentio,  to 
think.] 

1.  lo  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  differ;  to  think  in  a 
different  or  contrary  manner;  with /mm.  There  are 
many  opinions  in  which  men  dissent  from  us,  as  they 
dissent  from  each  other. 

2.  To  differ  from  an  established  church,  in  regard 
to  doctrines,  rites,  or  government. 

3.  To  differ ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature.  [Less 
proper.]  Hooker. 

DIS-SENT',  re.     Difference  of  opinion  ;  disagreement. 

2.  Declaration  of  disagreement  in  opinion  ;  as, 
they  entered  their  dissent  on  the  journals  of  the 
house. 

3.  Separation  from  an  established  church,  espe- 
cially that  of  England. 

4.  Contrariety  of  nature  ;  opposite  quality.    [Rare.] 
DIS-SENT-A'NE-OUS,  a.     Disagreeable  ;  contrary. 
DIS'SENT-A-NY,   a.      Dissentaneous  ;    inconsistent. 

[JVot  used.]  Milton. 

IMS  SEXT-A'TION,  n.     Act  of  dissenting. 

DIS-SENT'ER,  re.  One  who  dissents  ;  one  who  dif- 
fers in  opinion,  or  one  who  declares  his  disagree- 


unite  with,  the  Church  of  England. 
DIS-SEN'TIENT,  a.     Disagreeing  ;  declaring  dissent. 
DIS-SEN'TIENT,  (dis-seo'shent,)  n.     One  who  dis- 
agrees and  declares  Ins  dissent. 
DIS-SENT'ING,  ppr.   or  a.     Disagreeing  in  opinion  ; 
separating  from   the  communion  of  an  established 
church.     It  is  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  dissenting 
minister  or  congregation 
DIS-SEN'TIOUS,  (dis-sen'shus,)  a.     Disposed  to  dis- 
agreement or  discord. 
DIS-SEP'I-MENT,  re.     [L.  dissepimentnm ;  dissepio,  to 
separate  ;  dis  and  sepio,  to  inclose  or  guard.] 

In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  partitions  that  are 
formed  in  ovaries,  by  the  united  sides  of  cohering 
carpels,  and  which  separate  the  inside  into  cells. 

Lindley. 
DISSERT',  v.  i.     [L.  dissero,  diserto.] 

To  discourse  or  dispute.     [Little  m  use.] 
DIS'SER-TATE,   v.   i.     To  deal   in   dissertation;   to 

tions.  J.  Foster. 

DIS-SERT-A'TION,  re.  [L.  dissertdtio,  from  disserto, 
to  discourse,  from  dissero,  id. ;  dis  and  sero,  to  bow, 
that  is,  to  throw.     Dissero   is  to  throw  out,  to  cast 


tended  to  illustrate  a  subject. 

2.  A  written    essay,  treatise,  or  disquisition  ; 
Plutarch's  dissertation  on  the  poets  ;  Newton's 
sertatwns  on  the  prophecies. 
DIS'SERT-A-TOR, «.    One  who  writes  a  dissertation  ; 
one  who  debates.  Boyle.      \ 


sagree  ;  dis  and 


Too  much  zeal  often  dvtuerncs  a  jrouO  cause.  Anon. 

DIS  SERVED,  (dis-servd',)pD.     Injured. 

DIS-SERV'ICE,  71.  Injury;  harm,  mischief;  as.  vi- 
olent remedies  often  do  a  disservice. 

DtS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE,a.     Injurious;  hurtful. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing injurious  i  tendency  to  harm.  Jforris. 

DIS-SEKV'ICE-A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  injurious. 

DIS-SERV1NG,  ppr.     Injuring. 

DIS-SET'TLF.,  o.  t.     To  unsettle.     [JVot  used.]    More. 

DIS-SEV'ER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  sever.  In  this  word,  dis, 
as  in  dispart,  can  have  no  effect,  unless  to  augment 
the  signification,  as  dis  and  sever  both  denote  sepa- 
ration J 

To  dispart;  to  part  in  two,  to  divide  asunder;  to 
separate  ;  to  disunite,  either  by  violence  or  not. 
When  with  force,  it  is  equivalent  to  rend  and  burst. 
It  may  denote  either  to  cut  or  to  tear  asunder.  In 
beheading,  the  head  is  dissevered  from  the  body  ;  the 
lightning  may  dissever  a  branch  from  the  stem  of  a 
tree.  Jealousy  dissevers  the  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  reformation  dissevered  the  catholic  church  ;  it 
dissevered  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics. 

DIS-SE  V  ER-ANCE,  re.     The  act  of  dissevering  ;  sep- 

DIS-SEV-ER-A'tlON,  re.     Act  of  dissevering. 

DIS-SEV'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Disparted;  disjoined; 
separated. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING,  ppr.  Dividing  asunder;  separat- 
ing ;  tearing  or  cutting  asunder. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING,   re.     The  act  of  separating;   sep- 

DIS'SI-DENCE,  n.     [Infra.]     Discord.  Taration. 

DIS'SI-DENT,  a.     [I.  dissideo,  I 
sedeo,  to  sit.]     Not  agreeing. 

DIS'SI-DENT,  re.  A  dissenter;  one  who  separates 
from  the  established  religion  ;  a  word  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvnnstic,  and  Creek 
churches  in  Poland.  Encyc. 

DIS-SIL'I-ENCE,  71.     [L.  dissiiio  ;   dis   and  salio,   to 
leap.] 
The  act  o(  leaping  oi  starling  asunder. 

DIS-SIL'1-ENT,  a.  Starting  asunder;  bursting  and 
opening  with  an  elastic  force,  as  the  dry  pod  ur  cap- 
sule of  a  plant  ;  as,  a  dtsstltcnt  pericarp.       Martt/u. 

DIS-SI-LI"TION,  (dis-se-hsli'un,)  n.  The  act  of 
bursting  open  ;  the  act  of  starting  or  springing  dif- 
ferent ways.  Boyle. 

DIS-SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [dis  and  simtZor.]  Unlike,  either 
in  nature,  properties,  or  external  form  ;  not  similar  ; 
not  having  the  resemblance  of ;  heterogeneous. 
Newton  denominates  di.-snuilar  the  rays  of  light  of 
different  refrangiluhty.  The  tempers  of  men  are  as 
dissimilar  as  their  features. 

DIS-SIM-I-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Unlikeness ;  want  of  re- 
semblance ;  dissimilitude  ;  as,  the  dissimilarity  of 
human  faces  and  forms. 

DIS-SIM'I-LE,  (dis-sim'i  h-,)  «.  Comparison  or  illus- 
tration In  contraries.     \  Little  used.] 

DIS-SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  ii.  "  [L.  dissimilitude!.] 

Unlikeness  ;  want  of  resemblance  ;  as,  a  dissimili- 

DIS-SIM-U-LA'TION,  n.'  [L.  dissimulate ,-  dis  and 
simulutiti,  from  simulo,  to  make  like,  similis,  like.] 

The  act  of  dissembling,  a  Juilir.,;  under  a  false 
appearance  ;  a  feigning ;  false  pretension  ;  hypoc- 
risy. Dissimulation  may  be  simply  concealment  of 
the  opinions,  sentiments,  or  purpose  ;  but  it  includes, 
also,  the  assuming  of  a  false  or  counterfeit  appear- 
ance, which  conceals  the  real  opinions  or  purpose. 
Dissimulation,  among  statesmen,  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  vice,  or  as  no  vice  at  all. 

DIS-SIM'ULE,  v.  t.     To  dissemble.     [JVot  in  use.] 
DIS'SI-PA-BLE,  a.     [See  Dissipate.]     Liable   to  be 
dissipated  ;  that  may  be  scattered  or  dispersed. 

The  heat  ot  those  plants  is  very  dissipabte.  Bacon. 

DIS'SI-PATE,  o.  t.  [L.  dissipatus,  dissipo :  dis  and  an 
obsolete  verb,  sipo,  to  throw.  We  perhaps  see  its 
derivatives  in  siphon,  prosupia,  and  sept ;  and  sepio, 
to  inclose,  may  be  primarily  to  repel,  and  thus  to 
guard.] 

L  'I  o  scatter ;  to  disperse ;  to  drive  asunder. 
Wind  dUisipates  fog  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  dissipates 
vapor  ;  mirth  dissipates  care  and  anxiety  ;  the  cares 
of  life  tend  to  dissipate  serious  reflections. 

Scatter,  disperse,  and  dissipate,  are  in  many  cases 
synonymous  ;  but  dissipate  is  used  appropriately  to 
denote  the  dispersion  of  things  that  vanish,  or  are 
not  afterward  collected  ;  as,  to  dissipate  fog,  vapor, 
or  clouds.  We  say,  an  army  is  scattered  or  dispersed, 
but  not  dissipated.  Trees  tire  scattered  or  dispersed 
over  a  field,  but  not  dissipated. 

2.  To  expend  ;  to  squander  ;  to  scatter  property  in 
wasteful  extravagance  ;  to  waste  ;  to  consume  ;'  as, 
a   man    has  dissipated  his  fortune  in  the  pursuit  oi 

3.  To  scatter  the  attention.  "pleasure. 
DIS'SI-PATE,  r.  i.     To  scatter;  to  disperse     to  sep- 
arate into  parts  and  disappear;  to  waste  away;  to 
vanish.    A  fog  or  cloud  gradually  dissipates,  before 
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the  rays  or  heat  of  the  sun.    The  heat  of  a  body 
dissipates  ;  the  fluids  dissipate. 

DIS'SI-PA-TED,  pp.  Scattered  ;  dispersed  ;  wasted  ; 
consumed ;  squandered. 

2.  a.  Loose  ;  irregular ;  given  to  extravagance  in 
the  expenditure  of  property  ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
vice  :  as,  a  dissipated  man  ;  a  dissipated  life. 

DIS'SI-Pa-TING,  ppr.  Scattering;  dispersing;  wast- 
ing; consuming;  squandering;  vanishing. 

DIS-SI-PA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering ;  disper- 
sion ;  the  state  of  being  dispersed  ;  as,  the  dissipation 
of  vapor  or  heat. 

2.  In  physics,  the  insensible  loss  or  waste  of  the 
minute  parts  of  a  body,  which  fly  oft',  by  which 
means  the  body  is  diminished  or  consumed. 

3.  Scattered  attention  ;  or  that  which  diverts  and 
calls  oft"  the  mind  from  any  subject.  Smift. 

4.  A  dissolute,  irregular  course  of  life  ;  a  wander- 
ing from  object  to  object  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a 
course  of  life  u-aialh  attended  with  careless  and  ex- 
orbitant expenditures  of  money,  and  indulgence  in 
vices,  which  impair  or  ruin  both  health  and  fortune. 

What !  is  it  proposed,  then,  to   reci.iim  the  spendthrift  from  his 

dissipation   and    exlr.iv.i^uice,    In    liilinj;    his    pockets   with 
money  ?  P.  Henry,  Wirt's  Sketches. 

DIS-So-CIA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.    Want  of  sociability. 
DIS-SO'CIA-BLE,  (-so'sha-bl,)  a.     [See  Dissociate.] 
Not  well  associated,  united,  or  assorted. 

They  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the  most  disso- 
ciable manner.  Spectator,  No.  4. 
2.  Incongruous;  not  reconcilable  with.    Warburton. 
DIS-SC'CIAL,  (-so'shai,)  a.  [dis  ami.  social.]  Unfriendly 
to  society  ;  contracted  ;  selfish  ;  as.  a  dissocial  passion. 
DIS-So'CIATE,  v.  t.     [L.  disiociatus,  dissorio  ;  dis  and 
socio,  to  unite,  sucius,  a  companion.] 

To  separate  ;  to  disunite;  to  part ;  as,  to  dissociate 
the  particles  of  a  concrete  substance.  Boyle. 

HIS  So'CIa-TED,  pp.     Separated;  disunited. 
DIS-So'CIA-TING,  ppr.     Separating;  disuniting. 
DIS-SO-CI-A'TIOiV,  7i.     The  act  of  disuniting  ;  a  state 
of  separation ;  disunion. 

It  will  add  lo  the  >!i.-  .;>»i,ili<jn,  dislr:nainn,  and  confusion  of  these 
confederate  republics.  Burke. 

DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Capacity  of  being  dissolved 

by  heat  or  moisture,  and  converted  into  a  fluid. 
DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  dissolubilis.     See  Dissolve.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved  ;  that  may  be  melt- 
ed ;  having  its  parts  separable  by  heat  or  moisture  ; 
convertible  into  a  fluid.  Woodward. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited. 
DIS'SO-LUTE,  a.     [L.  dissohttus,  from  dissolve] 

1.  Loose  in  behavior  and  morals ;  given  to  vice 
and  dissipation  ;  wanton  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious  ;  de- 
bauched ;  not  under  the  restraints  of  law  ;  aa,  a  dis- 
solute man  ;  dissolute  company. 

2.  Vicious;  wanton;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation ;  as,  a  di -isolate  life. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-LY,  adv.  Loosely  ;  wantonly  ;  in  dis- 
sipation or  debauchery  ;  without  restraint;  as,  to  live 
dissolutely. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-NESS,  n.  I 
morals  ;  vicious  intlulgenci 
perance  and  debauchery  ; 
ness  of  life  or  manners. 

MS-SO-LU'TION,  7i.  [L.  dissolutio,  from  dissolvo.] 
In  a  general  seir-ie,  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  which,  in  the  natural  structure,  are  united  ;  or 
the  reduction  of  concrete  bodies  into  their  smallest 
parts,  without  regard  to  solidity  or  fluidity.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  salts  in  water,  of  met- 
als in  nilro-muriatic  acid,  and  of  ice  or  butter  by 
heat ;  in  which  cases,  the  dissolution  is  effected  by 
a  menstruum  or  particul  tr  agent.  We  speak,  also, 
of  the  dissolution  of  flesh  or  animal  bodies,  when  the 
parts  separate  by  putrefaction.     Dissolution  then  is, 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  changing  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state  by  heat ;  a  melting  ;  a  thawing  ;  as, 
the  dissolution  of  snow  and  ice,  which  converts  them 

2.  The  reduction  of  a  body  into  its  smallest  parts, 
or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dissolvent  or  menstru- 
um, as  of  a  metal  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts 
in  water. 

3.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  body  by  putre- 
faction, or  the  analysis  of  the  natural  structure  of 
mixed  bodies,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ; 
decomposition. 

4.  The  sub.-t  nice  funned  by  dissolving  a  body  in  a 
menstruum.     [This  is  now  called  a  solution.]  Bacon. 

5.  Death  ;  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 

Milton. 

6.  Destruction  ;  the  separation  of  the  parts  which 
compose  a  connected  system,  or  body  ;  as,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  world,  or  of  nature  ;  the  dissolution  of 
government. 

7.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly,  or  the  putting 
an  end  to  its  existence. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  det  th  of  parliament.  Blackstonc. 

8.  Looseness  of  manners  ;  dissipation. 

Taylor.     South. 
[In  this  latter  sense  the  word  is  obsolete,  Disso- 
luteness being  substituted.] 


DIS 


of  manners  and 
pation  ;  as,  dtssolute- 


9.  Dissolution  of  the  blood  ; 
the  blood,  in  which  it  does 
i  its  cooling  out  of  the  body, 


oitdicii'C,  that   state 
t  readily  coagulate, 
n  malignant  fevers. 
Cue. 

DISS-SOLV'A-BLE,  (diz-zolv'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dissolve.] 
That  may  be  dissolved;  capable  of  being  melted; 
that  may  be  converted  into  a  fluid.  Sugar  and  ice 
are  dissolvable  bodies. 
DIS-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS.  n.  State  of  being  dissolv- 
able. 
DIS-SOLVE',  (diz-zolv',)  v.  t  (L.  dissolvo ;  dis  and 
solvo,  to  loose,  to  free.] 

1.  To  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  convert  from  a  solid  or 
fixed  state  to  a  fluidstate,  by  means  of  heat  or  mois- 
ture. 

To  dissolve  by  heat,  is  to  loosen  the  parts  of  a 
solid  body  and  render  them  fluid  or  easily  mova- 
ble. Thus,  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  dissolu- 
tion. 

To  dissc  ve  in  a  liquid,  is  to  separate  the  parts  of  a 
solid  substance,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  the 
fluid  ;  or  to  reduce  a  solid  substance  into  minute 
parts  which  may  be  sustained  in  that  fluid.  Thus, 
water  dissolves  salt  and  sugar. 

2.  To  disunite  ;  to  break  ;  to  separate. 


.yet 


godliness  t  —  2  Pet. 

3.  To  loose  ;  to  disunite. 

Down  lelllh"  iluk",  In..  jeinL,  dissolved.  Fairfax. 

4.  To  loose  the  ties  or  bonds  of  any  thing;  to  de- 
stroy any  connected  system  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  govern- 
ment ;  to  dissolve  a  corporation. 

5.  To  loose  ;  to  break  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  league  ;  to 
dissolve  the  honds  of  friendship. 

6.  To  break  up  ;  to  cause  to  separate  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  as,  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  to  dissolve  an 
assembly. 

7.  To  clear;  to  solve  ;  to  remove  ;  to  dissipate,  or 
to  explain  ;  as,  to  dissolve  doubts.  We  usually  say, 
to  solve  doubts  and  difficulties. 

8.  To  break  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  charm, 
spell,  or  enchantment.  Milton. 

9.  To  loosen  or  relax;  to  make  languid;  as,  dis- 
solved in  pleasure. 

10.  To  waste  away  ;  to  consume ;  to  cause  to  van- 
ish or  perish 

11.  To  annul ;  to  rescind  ;  as,  to  dissolve  an  injunc- 
tion. Johnson's  Rep. 

DIS  SOLVE',  (diz-zolv',)  v.  i.  To  be  melted  ;  to  be 
converted  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state ;  as,  sugar  dis- 

2.  To  sink  away  ;  to  lose  strength  and  firmness. 

Shah. 

3.  To  melt  away  in  pleasure;  to  become  soft  or 
languid. 

4.  To  fall  asunder  ;  lo  crumble  ;  to  be  broken.  A 
government  may  dissolve  by  its  own  weight  or  ex- 
tent. 

5.  To  waste  away  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  decomposed. 
Flesh  dissolves  by  putrefaction. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  bv  a  separation  of  parts. 
DISSOLVED,  pp.  or  a.     Melted;  liquefied;  disunit- 
ed; parted  ;  loosed  ;  relaxed  ;  wasted  away;  ended. 

Dissolved  blood,  is  that  which  does  not  readily  co- 
agulate. 

DIS-SOLV'ENT,  a.  Having  power  to  melt  or  dis- 
solve ;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices  of  the  stomach.  Ray. 

DIS-SOLV'ENT,  n.  Any  thing  which  has  the  power 
or  quality  of  melting,  or  converting  a  solid  substance 
into  a  fluid,  or  of  separating  the  parts  of  a  fixed  body 
so  that  they  mix  with  a  liquid  ;  as,  water  is  a  dis- 
solvent of  salts  and  earths.  It  is  otherwise  called  a 
menstruum. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  remedy  supposed  capable  of  dis- 
solving concretions  in  the  body,  such  as  calculi,  tu- 
bercles, &c.  Purr. 

DIS-SOLV'ER,  n.  That  which  dissolves,  or  has  the 
power  of  dissolving.  Heat  is  the  most  powerful  dis- 
solve of  substances. 

DIS-SOLV'ING,  ppr.     Melting;  making  or  becoming 

DIS'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  dissonance,  from  L.  disso- 
nans,  dissono,  to  be  discordant  ;  dis  and  sono,  to 
sound.] 

1.  Discord  ;  a  mixture  or  union  of  harsh,  unhar- 
monious  sounds,  which  are  grating  or  unpleasing 
to  the  ear  ;    as,  the  dissonance  of  notes,  sounds,  or 

2.  Disagreement.  [numbers. 
DIS'SO-NANT,   a.     Discordant ;  harsh  ;  jarring  ;  un- 

harmonious  ;    unpleasant  to  the  ear;    as,  dissonant 
notes  or  intervals. 

2.  Disagreeing  ;  incongruous  ;  usually  with  from  ; 
as,   he   advanced   propositions  very   dissonant  from 
truth. 
DIS-SUADE',  a.  t.  [L.  dissuadco ;  dis  and  suadeo,  to  ad- 
vise or  incite  to  any  thing.] 

1.  To  advise  or  exhort  against ;  to  attempt  to  draw 
or  divert  from  a  measure,"  by  reason  or  ottering  mo- 
tives to;  as,  the  minister  dtssuadnl  the  prince  from 
adopting  the  measure  ;  he  dissuaded  him  from  his 
purpose. 


2.  To  represent  as  unfit,  improper,  or  dangerous. 
War  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

This  phraseology  is  probably  elliptical,  and  mereiy 
poeiieal  ,  from  being  understood. 

DISSUAD'ED,  pp.  Advised  against ;  counseled  or 
induced  by  advice  not  to  do  something;  diverted 
from  a  purpose. 

DIS-SUaD'ER,  it.     He  that  dissuades  ;  a  dehorter. 

DIS-SUaD'ING,  ppr.  Exhorting  against ;  attempting, 
by  advice,  to  divert  from  a  purpose. 

DIS-SUa'SION,  (dis-swa'zhun,)7i.  Advice  or  exhorta- 
tion in  opposition  to  something  ;  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing, by  reason  or  motives  offered,  to  divert  from  a 
purpose  or  measure  ;  dehortation.  Boyle. 

DIS-SUa'SIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade,  or  divert 
from  a  measure  or  purpose-;  dehortatory. 

DIS-SUA'SIVE,  71.  Reason,  argument,  or  counsel, 
employed  to  deter  one  from  a  measure  or  purpose  ; 
that  which  is  used  or  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  any  purpose  or  pursuit.  The  consequences  of 
intemperance  are  powerful  dissuasives  from  indulging 
in  that  vice. 

DIS-SUA'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  dissuasive  manner. 

DIS-SUN'DER,  o.  t.  [dis  and  sunder.]  To  separate  ; 
to  rend.  Chapman. 

DIS-SUN'DER-ED   pp.     Separated  ;  rent. 

DIS-SUN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Separating;  rending. 

DIS  SWEET'£N,  (-sweet'n,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
sweetness.     [jYot  used.]  Bp.  Richardson. 

DIS-SYL-LAB'ie,  a.  Consisting  of  two  syllables  on- 
ly ;  as,  a  dissyllabic  foot  in  poetry. 

DIS-SYL'LA-ISLE  or  DIS'SYL-LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr. 
<Sio-o-ijaauh\js;  the,  two  or  twice,  and  ovMaffoc,  a 
syllable.] 

A  word  consisting  of  two  syllables  only  ;  as,  paper, 
irhiuiirss,  virtue. 

DIS'TAFF,  71.*  [The  English  books  refer  this  word  to 
the  Saxon  distaf;  but  I  have  not  found  the  word  in 
the  Saxon  Dictionary.] 

*1.  The  staff  of  a  spinning-wheel,  to  which  a 
bunch  of  flax  or  tow  is  tied,  and  from  which  the 
thread  is  drawn. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 

distaff, — Prov.  xxxi. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex. 
His  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the  throne.  Dryden. 

DIS'TAFF-THIS'TLE,  (-this'l,)  71.  The  popular 
name  of  certain  species  of  Atractylis   and  Cartha- 

DIS-TAIN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  stain.  This  seems  to  be 
from  the  French  dctcindre,  from  the  L.  tingo ;  but  see 
Stain.] 

1.  To  stain ;  to  tinge  with  any  different  color  from 
the  natural  or  proper  one  ;  to  discolor.  We  speak  of 
a  sword  distaimd  with  blood  ;  a  garment  distained 
with  gore.  It  has  precisely  the  signification  of  stain, 
but  is  used  chiefly  or  appropriately  in  poetry  and  the 
higher  kinds  of  prose. 

2.  To  blot ;  to  sully  ;  to  defile ;  to  tarnish. 


DIS-TaIN'^D,  (dis-tand',)  pp.    Stained ;  tinged  ;  dis- 
colored ;  blotted  ;  sullied. 
DIS-TAIN'ING,  ppr.    Staining  ;  discoloring  ;  blotting  ; 

DIS'TANCE,  7i.t  [Fr.  distance;  Sp.  dUtancia;  It.  dis- 
tania  ;  L.  distantia,  from  disto,  to  stand  apart ;  dis  and 
sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  An  interval  or  space  between  two  objects  ;  the 
length  of  the  shortest  line  which  intervenes  between 
two  things  that  are  separate ;  as,  a  great  or  small 
distance.  Distance  may  be  a  line,  an  inch,  a  mile, 
or  any  indefinite  length  ;  as,  the  distance  between 
the  sun  and  Saturn. 

2.  Preceded  by  at,  remoteness  of  place. 

He  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato.  Addison. 

3.  Preceded  by  thy,  his,  your,  her,  their,  a  suitable 
space,  or  such  remoteness  as  is  common  or  becom- 
ing ;  as,  let  him  keep  his  distance :  keep  your  distance. 
[See  No.  8.] 

4.  A  space  marked  on  the  course  where  horses  run. 

This  horse  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  distance.        V Estrange. 

5.  Space  of  time  ;  any  indefinite  length  of  time, 
past  or  future,  intervening  between  two  periods  or 
events  ;  as,  the  distance  of  an  hour,  of  a  year,  of  an 

6.  Ideal  space  or  separation.  [age. 

so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  dis'lams  h  twee,! 

7.  Contrariety  ;  opposition. 

Banqno  was  your  enemy ; 
So  is  he  mine,  and  in  such  bloody  distance.  Shale. 

8.  The  remoteness  which  respect  requires  ;  hence, 
respect. 

I  hope  your  modesty 
Will  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due.         Dryden. 
*Tis  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  upheld.    Allerbury. 

[See  No.  3.] 

9.  Reserve  ;  coldness  ;  alienation  of  heart. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 

Now  alieiuild,  e'e.'our  ?n.!   distaste.  Milton. 
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DIS 

succession  or  relation  ;  as,  the 
nerval  between  two  notes  ;  as, 


DIS'TANCE,  o.  t.  To  place  remote  ;  to  throw  off  from 
the  view.  Dryden. 

2.  To  leave  behind  in  a  race  ;  to  win  the  race  by  a 
great  superiority. 

3.  Tc  leave  at  a  great  distance  behind. 

He  dit'jxnced  the  most  skillful  of  his  cotemporaries.       Milner. 
DIS'TANC-£D,  (dis'tanst,)  pp.    Left  far  behind ;  cast 

out  of  the  race. 
DlSTANC-lNG,  ppr.    Leaving  far  behind. 
DIS'TANT,  a.     [L.  dUstans,  standing  apart.] 

1.  Separate  ;  having  an  intervening  space  of  any 
indefinite  extent.  One  point  may  be  less  than  a  line 
or  a  hair's  breadth  distant  from  another.  Saturn  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  nine  hundred  million  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sun. 

2.  Remote  in  place  ;  as,  a  distant  object  appears  un- 
der a  small  angle. 

3.  Remote  in  time,  past  or  future  ;  as,  a  distant  age 
or  period  of  the  world. 

4.  Remote  in  the  line  of  succession  or  descent,  in- 
definitely; as,  a  distant  descendant;  a  distant  ances- 
tor ;  distant  posterity. 

5.  Remote  in  natural  connection  or  consanguinity  ; 
as,  a  distant  relation  ;  distant  kindred  ;  5  distant  col- 
lateral line. 

6.  Remote  in  nature ;  not  allied  ;  not  agreeing  with 
or  in  conformity  to;  as,  practice  very  distant  from 
principles  or  profession. 

7.  Remote  in  view  ;  slight;  faint ;  not  very  likely 
to  be  realized  ;  as,  we  have  a  distant  hope  or  prospect 
of  seeing  better  times. 

8.  Remote  in  connection;  slight;  faint;  indirect; 
not  easily  seen  or  understood  ;  as,  a  distant  hint  or 
allusion  to  a  person  or  subject.  So,  also,  we  say,  a 
distant  idea  ;  a  distant  thought  ;  a  distant  resem- 
blance. 

9.  Reserved;  shy;  implying  haughtiness,  coldness 
of  affection,  indifference,  or  disrespect;  as,  the  man- 
ners cif  a  person  are  distant. 

DIS'TANT-LY,  adv.    Remotely  ;  at  a  distance ;  with 

DIS-TASTE',  n.  [rfis  and  taste.]  Aversion  of  the 
taste  ;  dislike  of  food  or  drink  ;  disrelish  ;  disgust, 
or  a  slight  degree  nl"  it.  Distaste  for  a  particular  kind 
of  food  may  be  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  a  dis- 

2.  Dislike  ;  uneasiness.  [eased  stomach. 

Prosperity  iri  iit-t  without  mi  uiv  f.-.irs  and  distastes,  and  adversity 
is  not  without  comlbrt  and  hopes.  *      Bacon. 

3.  Dislike;  displeasure;  alienation  of  affection. 

Milton.     Pope. 
DIS-TASTE',  v.  t.    To  disrelish  ;  to  dislike ;  to  loathe; 
as,  to  distaste  drugs  or  poisons. 

2.  To  offend  ;  to  disgust. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or  Ilk*.',  bu 
sought  to  please  them.  Davits. 

3.  To  vex ;  to  displease  ;  to  sour.  Pope. 

[The  two  latter  signilicalioiis  arc  rare.] 
DIS-TAST'ED,  pp.    Disrelished;  disliked;  offended; 


iS-lrASTE'I 


DIS-TaSTE'FUL,  a.  Nauseous;  unpleasant  or  dis- 
gusting to  the  taste. 

2.  Offensive;  displeasing;  as,  a  distasteful  truth. 

3.  Malevolent ;  as,  distasteful  looks.  Sluik. 
DIS-TASTE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     In  a  displeasing  or  offen- 
sive manner. 

DIS-TASTE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Disagreeableness  ;  dis- 
like. Whitlock. 

DIS-TAST'ING,  ppr.  Disrelishing  ;  disliking  ;  offend- 
ing ;  displeasing. 

DIS-TAST'IVE,  ti.  That  which  gives  disrelish  or 
aversion.  Whitlock. 

DIS-TEM'PER,  a.  t  [dis  and  temper.]  Literally,  an  un- 
due or  unnatural  temper,  or  disproportionate  mixture 
of  parts.     Hence, 

2.  Disease  ;  malady  ;  indisposition  ;  any  morbid 
state  of  an  animal  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it ;  a  state 
in  which  the  animal  mnwni:  is  deranged,  or  imper- 
fectly carried  on.  [See  Disease.]  It  is  used  of  the 
sligbter  diseases,  but  not  exclusively.     In  general 

is  synonymous  with  disease,  and  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  diseases  of  brutes. 

3.  Want  of  due  temperature,  applied  to  climate ;  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  now  used. 

Countries  under  the  tropic  ofa  distemper  uninhabitable.  Ralegh. 

4.  Bad  constitution  of  the  rnind ;  undue  predomi- 
nance of  a  passion  or  appetite.  Shak. 

5.  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite  quali- 
ties and  principles  ;  as,  the  temper  and  distemper  of 
an  empire  consist  of  contraries.     [JYot  now  used.] 

6.  Ill  humor  of  mind  ;  depravity  of  inclination, 
[JVol  used.]  King  Charles. 

7.  Political  disorder  ;  tumult.  Waller. 

8.  Uneasiness  ;  ill  humor,  or  bad  temper 

There  is  a  sickness, 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper.  Shale. 

9.  In  painting,  the  mixing  of  colors  with   some- 
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thing  besides  oil  and  water.  When  colors  are  mixed 
with  size,  whites  of  eggs,  or  other  unctuous  or  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  not  with  oil,  it  is  said  to  be  done 

DIS-TEM'PER,  v.  t.    To  disease  ;  to  disorder  ,  to  de- 
range the  functions  of  the  body  or  mind.         Shak. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  ruffle.  Dryden. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation.    Dryden. 

4.  To  make  disaffected,  ill-humored,  or  malignant. 

[This  verb  is  selilom  used,  excrpt  in  the  participles.] 
DTS-TEM'PER-ANOE,  7t.     Disteinperature. 
DIS-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.     Immoderate.     [Little  used.] 

Ralegh. 
DIS-TEM'PER-A-TTJRE,  ti.      Bad   temperature ;    in- 
temperateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  other 
qualities ;  a  noxious  state  ;  as,  the  distemperature  of 
the  air  or  climate. 

2.  Violent  tumultuousness  ;  outrageousness. 

Johnson. 

3.  Perturbation  of  mind.  Shak. 

4.  Confusion;  commixture  of  contrarieties ;  loss  of 
regularity  ;  disorder.  Shak. 

5.  Slight  illness  ;  indisposition.  Brewer. 
DIS-TEM'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Diseased  in  body,  or  dis- 
ordered in  mind.     We  speak  of  a  distempered  body,  a 
distempered  limb,  a  distempered  head  or  brain. 

2.  Disturbed  ;  ruffled  ;  as,  distempered  passions. 

3.  Deprived  of  temper  or  moderation  ;   immoder- 
ate ;  as,  distempered  zeal.  Dryden. 

4.  Disordered  ;  biased  ;  prejudiced  ;  perverted;  as, 
minds  distempered  by  interest  or  passion. 


5.  Disaffected  ;  made  malevolent. 

Distempered  lords.  Shak. 

DIS-TEM'PER-ING,  ppr.    Affecting  with  disease  or 

disorder;  disturbing  ;  depriving  of  moderation. 
DIS-TEM'PER-ING,  n.    The  painting  of  walls  in  dis- 
temper. 
DIS-TEND',  v.  t.     [L.  tlistcndo  ;  dis  and  tmdo,  to  tend, 
to  stretch,  from  the  root  of  tcneo,  to  hold,  Gr.  retvoj, 
to  stretch.     Class  Dn.] 

1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  directions  ;  to  dilate  ; 
to  enlarge  ;  to  expand  ;  to  swell  ;  as,  to  distend  a 
bladder  ;  to  distend  the  bowels  ;  to  distrtid  the  lungs. 
[This  is  the  appropriate  sense  af  the  ward.] 

2.  To  spread  apart ;  to  divaricate  ;  as,  to  distend  the 
legs.  We  seldom  say,  to  distend  a  plate  of  metal,  and 
never,  I  believe,  to  distend  a  line  ;  titend  being  used 
in  both  cases.  We  use  distend  chielly  to  denote  the 
stretching,  spreading,  or  expansion,  of  any  thing,  by 
means  of  a  substance  inclosed  within  it,  or  by  the 
elastic  force  of  something  inclosed.  In  this  case,  the 
body  distended  swells  or  spreads  in  all  directions, 
and  usually  in  a  spherical  form.  A  bladder  is  dis- 
tended by  inflation,  or  by  the  expansion  of  rarefied 
air  within  it.  The  skin  is  distmdnl  in  boils  and  ab- 
scesses by  matter  generated  within  them.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  word  has  not  always  been  ob- 
served. 

DIS-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Spread  ;  expanded  ;  dilated 
by  an  inclosed  substance  or  force. 

DIS-TEND' ING,  ppr.  Stretching  in  all  directions ;  di- 
lating ;  expanding. 

DIS-TEN-SI  -BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of 
being  distensible. 

DIS-TEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  distended  or 
dilated. 

DIS-TEN'SION,  (dis-ten'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing.    [See  Distention.] 

DIS-TENT',  a.     Spread.     [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

DIS-TENT',  ti.     Breadth.     [JYot  used.]  Wotton. 

DIS-TEN'TION,  (dis-tcii'slnm,)*.     [L.  distentio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending  ;  the  act  of  stretching  in 
breadth  or  in  all  directions ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tended ;  as,  the  distention  of  the  lungs  or  bowels. 

2.  Breadth  ;  extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing 
distended. 

3.  An  opening,  spreading,  or  divarication;  as,  the 
distention  of  the  legs. 

DIS-TER',  v.  t.     [L.  dis  and  terra.] 

To  banish  from  a  country.     [JYot  used.] 
DIS-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  disterminaius.] 

Separated  by  bounds.     [06s.]  Hale. 

ERM-IN-A'TION,  77.     Sep; 

ond. 


DIS-TER.M-IN-A'TION,  n.     Separation.     [Obs.] 


DIS'THENE,  77.     [Gr.  Sic,  twice,  and  eBevos,  force.] 
A  mineral,  so  called   by  Ilaiiy,  because  its  crystals 
have  the  properly  of  being  electrified  both  positively 


DIS-THRON'IZE,  v.  U    To  dethrone.     [Not  used.] 

DIS'TICH,   (dis'tik,)   n.      [L.  distiehon;   Gr.  Sn  and 
a-nx-Ji,  a  verso.] 

A  couplet ;   a  couple  of  verses,  or  poetic  lines, 
making  complete  sense  ;  an  epigram  of  two  verses. ' 
Johnson.     Encyc. 
DIS'TICH-OUS,  j  a.   Having  two  rows,  or  disposed  in 
DIS'TICH,  j      two  rows.  Lee. 

A  distichous  spike  has  all  the  flowers  pointing  two 
ways.  Martyn. 


DIS 

DIS-TILL',  rc.  i.  [L.  distillo;  dis  and  stillo,  to  drop; 
stilla,  a  drop  ;  Fr.  distiller;  It.  distillarc;  Sp.  destilar , 
Gr.  crroAfl'...] 

1.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops. 

Soft  showers  distilled,  and  suns  grew-  warm  in  vain.         Pips 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distUUth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  to  practice  distillation.      Shak. 
DIS-TILL',  v.  t.    To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to  throw  down 

in  drops.    The  clouds  distill  water  on  the  earth. 

The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 

The  evcuing  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

2.  To  extract  by  heat ;  to  separate  spirit  or  esson- 
tial  oils  from  liquor  by  heat  or  evaporation,  and  con- 
vert that  vapor  into  a  liquid  by  condensation  in  a  re- 
frigeratory ;  to  separate  the  volatile  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance by  heat ;  to  rectify  ;  as,  to  distill  brandy  from 
wine,  or  spirit  from  molasses. 

3.  To  extract  spirit  from,  by  evaporation  and  con- 
densation ;  as,  to  distill  cider  or  molasses ;  to  distill 
wine. 

4.  To  extract  the  pure  part  of  a  fluid ;  as,  to  distill 

5.  To  dissolve  or  melt.     [Unusual.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distilled.  Addison. 

DIS-TILL' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  distilled  ;  fit  for 

distillation.  Shcrtcood. 

DIS-TILL-A'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  falling  in  drops,  or 

the  act  of  pouring  or  throwing  down  in  drops. 

2.  The  vaporization  and  subsequent  condensation 
of  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still  and  re- 
frigeratory, or  of  a  retort  and  receiver  ;  the  operation 
of  extracting  spirit  from  a  substance  by  evaporation 
and  condensation  ;  rectification. 

3.  The  substance  extracted  by  distilling.      Shak. 

4.  That  which  falls  in  drops.  Johnson. 
Dry  distillation,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  distillation 

of  substances  per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. Destructive,  rlisltllation,  is  the  distillation  of  sub- 
stances at  very  high  temperatures,  so  that  the  ultimate 
elements  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  combina- 
tions. 

DISTILL'  A-TO-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  distillation  ; 
used  for  distilling  ;  as,  dUuliutory  vessels.    Hooper. 

DIS-TILL' JSD,  pp.  or  a.  Let  fall  or  thrown  down  in 
drops  ;  subjected  to  the  process  of  distillation  ;  ex- 
tracted by  evaporation. 

DIS-TILL'ER,  71.  One  who  distills ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  extract  spirit  by  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation. 

DIS-TILL'ER- Y,  77.  The  building  and  works  where 
di-tilling  is  carried  on. 

DIS-TILL'ING,  ppr.  Dropping ;  letting  fall  in  drops  ; 
extracting  by  distillation. 

DIS-TILL'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  practice  of  extracting 
spirit  by  distillation. 

DIS-TILL'AIENT,  ti.    That  which  distills  or  drops. 
Shak. 

DIS-TINCT',  a.  [L.  distinctus,  from  distinguo.  See 
Distinguish.] 

1.  Literally,  having  the  difference  marked  ;  separa- 
ted by  a  visible  sign,  orby  a  note  or  mark  ;  as,  a  place 
distinct  by  name.  Milton. 

2.  Different ;  separate ;  not  the  same  in  number  or 
kind;  as,  he  bolus  two  distinct  offices;  he  is  known 
by  distinct  titles. 

3.  Separate  in  place ;  not  conjunct ;  as,  the  two 
regiments  marched  together,  but  had  distinct  encamp- 
ments. 

4.  So  separated  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  thing  ;  clear  ;  not  confused.  To  reason  correct- 
ly we  must  have  distinct  ideas.  We  have  a  distinct 
or  indistinct  view  of  a  prospect. 

5.  Spotted  ;  variegated. 


Ills:. 
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Distinct  with  eyes.  Milton. 

DIS-TINCT',  v.  t.    To  distinguish.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Cltaacer. 
DIS-TINC'TION,  ti.     [L.  distinctly] 

1.  The  act  of  separaiing  or  distinguishing. 

2.  A  note  or  mark  of  difference.     [Scldojn  used.] 

3.  Difference  made  ;  a  separation  or  disagreement 
in  kind  or  qualities,  by  which  one  thing  is  known 
from  another.  We  observe  a  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit ;  a  distinction  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  a  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;  between  sound  reasoning 
and  sophistry. 

4.  Difference  regarded  ;  separation  ;  preference;  as 
in  the  phrase  iniltont  distmcUou,  winch  denotes,  pro- 
miscuously, all  together,  alike. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.  Dryden. 

5.  Separation  ;  division  ;  as,  the  distinction  of  trage- 
dy into  acts.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  Division  would  be  preferable.] 

6.  Notation  of  difference  ;  discrimination  ;  as,  a 
distinction  between  real  and  apparent  good. 


7.  Eminence  ;  superiority  ;  elevation  of  rank  in  so- 
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ciety,  or  elevation  of  character  ;  honorable  estima- 
tion. Men  who  hold  a  high  rank  by  birth  or  office, 
and  men  who  are  eminent  lor  their  talents,  services, 
or  worth,  are  called  men  of  distinction,  as  being  raised 
above  others  by  positive  institutions,  or  by  reputa- 
tion.   So  we  say,  a  man  of  note. 

8.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superiority,  of- 
fice, rank,  or  public  favor. 

9.  Discernment ;  judgment.  Johnson. 
DIS-TIN€T'IVE,  a.   That  marks  distinction  or  differ- 
ence ;  as,  distinctive  names  or  titles. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern. 
[Less  proper.]  Brown. 

DIS-TINCT'IVE-LY,  adv.    With  distinction  ;  plainly. 
DIS-TINCT'IVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  distinct- 

DIS-TINCT'LY,  adv.    Separately  ;  with  distinctness  ; 
not  confusedly  ;  without  the  blending  of  one  part  or 
thing  with  another;  as,  a  proposition   distinctly  un- 
derstood ;  a  figure  distinctly  defined.     Hence, 
2.  Clearly  ;  plainly ;  as,  to  view  an  object  distinctly. 

DIS-TIN€T'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distinct ;  a  separation  or  difference  that  prevents  con- 
fusion of  parts  or  things  ;  as,  the  distinctness  of  two 
ideas,  or  of  distant  objects. 

2.  Nice  discrimination  ;  whence,  clearness ;  pre- 
cision ;  as,  he  stated  his  arguments  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. 

DIS-TIN"GUISH,(dis-tiii!:'gtt'ish,)».  t.  [L.  distingue ; 
dis  and  stingo,  or  stingnn,  n  not  radical.  This  seems 
to  be  Gr.  jn(ui,  o-ri£o>,  for  the  second  future  is  rmjto, 
and  the  derivatives  prove  the  primary  elements  to  be 
stg,  as  in  oriyevs,  ariypa,  otiktu;.  Hence  also  L. 
stigo,  whence  instigo,  to  instigate.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  prick,  to  pierce  with  a  sharp  point,  to  thrust  in 
or  on  ;  and  we  retain  the  precise  word  in  the  verb  to 
stick;  which  see.  The  practice  of  making  marks  by 
puncturing,  or  sticking,  gave  rise  to  the  applications 
of  this  word,  as  such  marks  wen-  used  to  note  and 
ascertain  different  tilings,  to  distinguish  them.  See 
Extinguish,  and  Class  Dg,  No.  31.] 

1.  To  ascertain  and  indicate  difference  by  some  ex- 
ternal mark.  The  fanner  distinguishes  his  sheep  hy 
marking  their  ears.  The  manufacturer  distinguishes 
pieces  of  cloth  by  some  mark  or  impression. 

2.  To  separate  one  thing  from  another  by  some 
mark  or  quality  ;  to  know  or  ascertain  difference. 

First,  by  sight.  ;  as,  to  distinguish  one's  own  chil- 
dren from  others  by  their  features. 

Secondly,  by  feeling.  A  blind  man  distinguishes  an 
egg  from  an  orange,  but  rarely  distinguishes  colors. 

Thirdly,  by  smell ;  as,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
smell  of  a  peach  from  that  of  an  apple. 

Fourildy,  by  taste  ;  as,  to  distinguish  a  plum  from  a 
Peir-. 


3.  To  separate  or  divide  by  any  mark  or  quality 
which  constitutes  difference.  We  distinguish  sounds 
into  high  and  low,  soft  and  harsh,  lively  and  grave. 
We  distinguish  causes  into  direct  and  indirect,  im- 
mediate and  mediate. 

4.  To  discern  critically  ;  to  judge. 

Nor  more  can  yon  distinguish  of  a  man, 

Thau  of  his  outward  show.  Shak. 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of  honor 
or  preference.  Homer  anil  Virgil  are  distinguished  as 
poets  ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as  orators. 

6.  To  make  eminent  or  known.  Johnson. 
>IS-TIN"GUISH,  (dis-ting'gwish,)«.  i.    To  make  a 

distinction  ;  to  find  or  show  the  difference.    It  is  the 
province  of  a  judge  to  distinguish  between  cases  ap- 


2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  regard.  Swift 

DIS-TIN"GUISH-£D,  (dis-tiug'ge.  isht,) pp.fSeparated 

or  known  by  a  mark  of  difference,  or  by  different 

2.  a.  Separated  from  others  by  superior  or  extraor- 
dinary qualities;  whence,  eminent ;  extraordinary; 
transcendent ;  noted  ;  famous  ;  celebrated.  Thus, 
we  admire  distinguished  men.  distinguished  talents  or 
virtues,  and  distinguished  services. 
DIS-TIN"GOISH-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes, or  that  separates  one  thing  from  another  by 
marks  of  diversity.  Brown. 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference  of 
tilings;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer.  Dryden. 

DIS-T1N"GUISH-ING,  ppr.  Separating  from  others  by 
a  note  of  diversity ;  ascertaining  difference  by  a 
mark. 

2.  Ascertaining,  knowing,  or  perceiving  a  differ 
ence. 

3  a.  Constituting  difference,  or  distinction  from 
every  thing  else;  peculiar;  as,  the  distinguishing 
diKitrines  of  Christianity. 


D) 


DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING-LY,  adv.      With    distinction; 

with  some  mark  of  preference.  Pope. 

DIS-TIN''GUISH-MENT,     (dis-ting'guish-ment,)     n. 

Distinction  ;  observation  eif  difference.  Oraunt. 

DIS-TI'TLE.  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  right.     B.  Jonsun. 
DIS-TI'TLBD,  pp.    Deprived  of  right. 
DIS-TI'TLING,j>;ir.     Depriving  of  right. 
DIS-TORT',   v.  t.     [L.   distortus,  distorqueo ;  dis  and 

torqueo,  to  twist,  Fr.  tordre,  Sp.  torcer.] 

1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular  shape;  as,  to 
distort  the  neck,  the  limbs,  or  the  body  ;  to  distort  the 
features. 

2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direc- 
tion. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  distort  the  understanding. 
TUlotson. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert; 
as,  to  distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or  their  meaning. 

DISTORT',  a.     Distorted.  Speyiser. 

DIS-TORT' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Twisted  out  of  natural  or 
regular  shape  ;  wrested  ;  perverted. 

DIS-TORT'ING,  ppr.  Twisting  out  of  shape ;  wrest- 
ing; perverting. 

DIS-Ti  >R'TION,  n.     [L.  distortio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting  or  wresting ;  a  twisting 
out  of  regular  shape  ;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion  ; 
as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape ;  devia- 
tion from  natural  shape  or  position ;  crookedness  ; 
grimace. 

"    A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  of  words. 


ticiple,  distraught,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  Literally,  to  draw  apart;  to  pull  indifferent  di- 
rections, and  separate.  Hence,  to  divide ;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  hence,  to  throw  into  confusion.  Some- 
times in  a  literal  sense.  Contradictory  or  mistaken 
orders  may  distract  an  army. 

2.  To  turn  or  draw  from  any  object ;  to  divert  from 
any  point,  toward  another  point,  or  toward  various 
otlier  objects ;   as,  to  distract  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

If  he  can  not  avoid  the  eye  of  tire  observer,  he  hopes  to  dislruct 
it  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object.  South. 

3.  To  draw  toward  different  objects  ;  to  fill  with 
different  considerations  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  confound  ; 
to  harass  ;  as,  to  distract  the  mind  with  cares  ;  you 
distract  me  with  your  clamor. 

While  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted.  —  Ps.  lxxxviii. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason  ;  to  derange  the  regular 
operations  of  intellect ;  to  render  raring  or  furious ; 
most  frequently  used  in  lire  participle  distracted. 

DIS-TRACT',  a.     Mad.     [Mot  in  use.] 

DIS-TRACT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  apart  ;  drawn  in  differ- 
ent directions  ;  diverted  from  its  object ;  perplexed  ; 
harassed  ;  con  founded. 

2.  a.  Deranged  ;  disordered  in  intellect ;  raving;  fu- 
rious ;  mad  :  frantic.  Locke. 

DIS-TRAeT'ED-LY,  ado.    Madly ;  furiously  ;  wildly. 
Shak. 

DIS-TRACT'ED-NESS, .«.  A  state  of  being  mad; 
madness.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-TRA€T'ER,  n.     One  who  distracts.  More. 

DIS-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Drawing  apart ;  separat- 
ing ;  diverting  from  an  object ;  perplexing ;  harassing  ; 
disordering  the  intellect. 

DIS-TRAC'TItiN,  n.     [L.  distractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distracting  ;  a  drawing  apart;  sepa- 
ration. 

2.  Confusion  from  multiplicity  of  objects  crowding 
on  the  mind  and  calling  the  attention  different  ways  ; 
perturbation  of  mind  ;  perplexity  ;  as,  the  family  was 
in  a  state  of  distraction.     [See  1  Cor.  vii.] 

3.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder;  as,  po- 
litical distractions. 

Never  was  known  .r  nie;lit  of  such  distraction.  Dryden. 

4.  Madness;  a  state  of  disordered  reason;  frantic- 
ness  ;  furious ness.  [  IVr  usua'tij  apj'hj  this  wordto  a  state 
of  derangement  which  produces  raving  and  violence  in  the 
patient.] 

5.  Folly  in  the  extreme,  or  amounting  to  insanity. 
!  birth,  death,  and  resurrec- 
uetlimg  l„;ter  i'cni  ffislrac- 

Buckminsler. 


DIS-TRACT'IVE, 
ive  cares. 

DIS  Tll.lIX',!'.   I.      f(..  diitriug 

Str 


Causing  perplexity  ;  as,  distruct- 
Dryden, 
and  stringo.   See 
Blackstone  writes  distrein.] 

1.  To  seize  for  debt;  to  take  a  personal  chattel 
from  the  possession  of  a  wrong-doer  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  injured  party,  to  satisfy  a  demand,  or 
compel  the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  as,  to  distrain 
goods  for  rent,  or  for  an  amercement. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  tear.     [  Obs.]  Spenser, 
)IS- TRAIN'  v  t.    To  make  sei: 


'  goods 


i  of  common  rifrlit.  Blackstone. 

[Iii  this  phrase,  however,  some  word  seems  to  be 
understood  ;  as,  to  distrain  goods.] 
DIS-TRAIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  is  liable  to  be  taken  for 
distress.  Blackstone. 


DIS-TRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Seizing  for  debt,  or  for  neglect 

of  suit  and  service. 
DIS-TRaIN'OR,  n.    He  who  seizes  goods  for  debt  or 

service.  Blacltstone. 

DIS-TR AUGHT',  (dis-trawf.)    [Obs.]    See  Distract 
DIS-TReAM',  v.  i.      [dis  and  stream?]     To  spread  or 

flow  over. 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear.  Shenttone. 

DIS-TRESS',  7i.t  [Fr.  detresse;   Norm.  id. ;  from  the 

Celtic,  W.  trais,  violence,  treisiaw,  to  strain  or  force. 

See  Stress.] 

1.  The  act  of  distraining ;  the  taking  of  any  per- 
sonal chattel  from  a  wrong-doer,  to  answer  a  demand, 
or  procure  satisfaction  for  a  wrong  committed. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  thing  taken  by  distraining;  that  which  is 
seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 

A  distress  of  lionelc.ll  s;oods  shall  he  impounded  under  cover* 
If  the  lessor  does  not  Im.l  en.iicieni  d[cir.ss  on  ih>-  premises. 
&c.  Blackstone. 

3.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  to 
suffer  great  distress  from  the  gout,  or  from  the  loss  of 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  misery.         [near  friends. 


5.  A  state  of  danger  ;  as,  a  ship  in  distress,  from 
leaking,  loss  of  spars,  or  want  of  provisions  or  wa- 
ter, &c. 
DtS-TRESS',  v.  t.  To  pain  ;  to  afflict  with  pain  or 
anguish  ;  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind.  Literally,  to 
press  or  strain. 

2.  To  afflict  greatly  ;  to  harass  ;  to  oppress  with  ca- 
lamity ;  to  make  miserable. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites.  —  Deut.  ii. 

We  are  troubled  ou  every  side,  but  not  distressed.  — 2  Cor.  ir. 

3.  To  compel  by  pain  or  suffering. 


sacrifice  of  duty.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

DIS-TRESS'£D,  (dis-trest',)  pp.  or  a.  Suffering  great 
pain  or  torture  ;  severely  afflicted ;  harassed  ;  op- 
pressed with  calamity  or  misfortune. 

DIS-TRESS'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  greatly 
pained.  Scott. 

DIS-TRESS'FUL,  a.  Inflicting  or  bringing  distress  ; 
as,  a  distressful  stroke.  Shall. 

2.  Indicating  distress  ;  proceeding  from  pain  or 
anguish  ;  as,  distressful  cries.  Pope. 

3.  Calamitous  ;  as,  a  distressful  event.         Watts. 
.    4.  Attended  with  poverty  ;  as,  distressful  bread. 

Shak. 
DIS-TRESS'FUL-LY,  ado.     In  a  painful  manner. 
DIS-TRESS'ING,  ppr.    Giving  severe  pain  ;  oppress- 
ing with  affliction. 

2.  a.  Very  afflicting ;  affecting  with  severe  pain  ; 
as,  a  distressing  sickness. 
DIS-TRESS'1NG-LY,  ado.     With  extreme  pain. 
DIS-TRIB'U.-TA-BLE,  a.     [See  Distribute.] 

That  may  he  distributed  ;  that  may  be  assigned  in 
portions.  Ramsay. 

DIS-TRIB'UTE,  v.  t.  [L.  distribuo ;  dis  and  tribuo,  to 
give  or  divide.] 

1.  To  divide  among  two  or  more  ;  to  deal ;  to  give 
or  bestow  in  parts  or  portions.  Moses  distributed 
lands  to  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Christ  distributed  the 
loaves  to  his  disciples. 

2.  To   dispense  ;   to   administer ;   as,  to  distribute 

3.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders, 
kinds,  or  species. 

4.  To  give  in  charity. 

Distributing  to  -.lie  necessities  of  the  saints.  —  Rom.  rii. 


5.  In  printing,  to  separate  types,  and  place  them 

in  their  proper  cells  in  the  cases. 
DIS-TRIB'tJ-TEl),  pp.      Divided  among  a   numbc-i 

dealt  out ;  assigned  in  portions  ;  separated  ;  bestowed. 
DIS-TRIB'U-TER,  n.     One  who  divides  or  deals  out 

in  parts  ;  one  who  bestows  in  portions  ;  a  dispenser. 
DIS-TRIB'q-TING,  ppr.     Dividing  among  a  number  ; 

dealing  out  ;  dispensing. 
DIS-TRI-BO'TION,  n.     [L.  distribution 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  among  a  number ;  a  dealing 
in  parts  or  portions  ;  as,  the  distribution  of  an  estate 
among  heirs  or  children. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity ;  a  bestowing  in 
parts.  Bacon.     Mterbury. 

3.  Dispensation  ;  administration  to  numbers ;  a 
rendering  to  individuals ;  as,  the  distribution  of 
justice. 

4.  The  act  of  separating  into  distinct  parts  or 
classes  ;  as,  the  distribution  of  plants  into  genera  and 
species. 

5.  In   architecture,  the  dividing   and  disposing  of  | 
the  several  parts  of  the  building,  according  to  some 
plan,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

6.  In  -rhetoric,  a  division  and  enumeration  :£  the 
several  qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  In  general,  the  division  and  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

8.  In  printing,  the  taking  a  form  apart ;  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  types,  and  placing  each  letter  in  its 
proper  cell  in  the  cases. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


/-•'<<'  Putorial  tlltisti-utiuHs. 
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DIS 

DIS-TRIB'U.-TIVE,  a.  That  distributes  ;  that  divides 
and  assigns  in  portions  ;  that  deals  to  each  his  proper 
share  ;  as,  distributive  justice. 

2.  That  assigns  the  various  species  of  a  general  term. 

3.  That  separates  or  divides  ;  as,  a  distributive  ad- 
jective. 

HS-TRII 

divides  or  distributes,  as 

resent  the  individuals  of  a  collective   number  as 

separate. 
DfS-TRlB'tl-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  distribution  ;  singly  ; 

not  collectively.  Hooker.     Watts. 

OIS-TRIB'U-TIVE-NESS,  n.    Desire  of  distributing. 

^Little  used.]  Fell. 

<MS'TRI€T,  n.     [L.  districtus,  from  distringo,  to  press 

hard,  to  bind  ;  It.  distrctto.     See  Distrain.] 

1.  Properly,  a  limited  extent  ot  country;  a  circuit 
within  which  power,  right,  or  authority,  may  be  ex- 
ercised, and  to  which  it  is  restrained  ;  a  word  ap- 
plicable to  any  portion  of  land  or  country,  or  to  any 
part  of  a  city  or  town,  which  is  defined  by  law  or 
agreement.  A  governor,  a  prefect,  or  a  judge,  may 
have  his  district.  Some  of  the  states  are  divided  into 
districts  for  the  choice  of  senators,  representatives,  or 
electors.  Cities  anil  towns  are  divided  into  district? 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  schools,  Sec.  The  United 
States  are  divided  into  districts  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue. 

2.  A  region ;  a  territory  within  given  lines ;  as,  the 
district  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics, 
or  that  which  is  north  of  a  polar  circle. 

3.  A  region  ;  a  country  ;  a  portion  of  territory  with- 
out very  definite  limits  ;  as,  the  districts  of  Russia 
covered  by  forest. 

DIS'TRIGT,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  districts  or  limited 
portions  of  territory.  Legislatures  district  states  for 
the  choice  of  senators.  In  New  England,  towns  are 
districted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  manag- 
ing schools. 

DIS'TRieT-CoURT,  n.  A  court  which  has  cogni- 
zance of  certain  causes  within  a  district  defined  by 
law.  The  district-courts  of  the  United  States  are 
courts  of  subordinate  jurisdiction. 

DIS'TRICT-JUDGE,  n.  The  judge  of  a  district-court. 
United  States. 

DIS'TRieT-SCHOOL,  u.  A  school  within  a  certain 
district  of  a  town.  New  England,  Src. 

DIS'TRIST-ED,  pp.  Divided  into  districts  or  definite 
portions. 

DIS^TRIST  ING,  ppr.    Dividing  into  limited  or  def- 


DIS-TRIC'TION,  n.     Sudden  display.     [Unusual.] 
Collier. 

DIS-TRW GAS,  n.  In  law,  a  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  a  person  for  debt,  or  for  his  appear- 
ance at  a  certain  day. 

DIS-TRUST',  v.  t.  [dis  and  trust.  The  Danes  have 
mistroster;  the  Swedes,  misstrosta.     See  Mistrust.] 

1.  To  doubt  or  suspect  the  truth,  fidelity,  firmness, 
or  sincerity  of;  not  to  confide  in  or  rely  on.  We 
distrust  a  man,  when  we  question  his  veracity,  See. ; 
we  may  often  diitrust  our  own  firmness. 

2.  To  doubt ;  to  suspect  not  to  be  real,  true,  sin- 
cere, or  firm.  We  distrust  a  man's  courage,  friend- 
ship, veracity,  declarations,  intentions,  or  promises, 
when  we  question  their  reality  or  sincerity  ;  we  can 
not  distrust  the  declarations  of  God  ;  we  often  have 
reason  to  diitrust  our  own  resolutions. 

DIS-TRUST',  n.     Doubt  or  suspicion  of  reality  or  sin- 
cerity ;  want  of  confidence,  faith,  or  reliance      Syc- 
ophants should  be  heard  with  distrust;  distrust  mars 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  anil  social  intercourse. 
2.  Discredit ;  loss  of  confidence.  Milton. 

DIS-TRUST' liD,  pp.     Doubted  ;  suspected. 

DIS-TRUST'  l-;i{,  ,,.     A  person  who  distrusts. 

DIS-TRUST'FUL,  a.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  confident;  diliident;  as,  distrustful  of  our- 
selves. 

3.  Diffident ;  modest.  Pope. 
DIS-TRUST'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  distrustful  manner; 

with  doubt  or  suspicion.  Milton. 

DIS-TRUST'FJJL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
trustful ;  want  of  confidence. 

DIS-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Doubting  the  reality  or  sin- 
cerity oi  ,  suspecting  ;  not  relying  on  or  confiding  in. 

DIS-TRUST'INlM.V.u./c  Suspiciou-.lv;  with  distrust. 

DIS-TRUST'LESS,  a.  Free  from  distrust  or  suspi- 
cion- Shenstonc. 

DIS-TONE',  v.  t.    To  put  out  of  tune.     [JVu/  used.] 
Wotton. 

DIS-TURB',  v.  t.  [Sp.  disturbar ;  It.  disturbare ;  L. 
disturbo  ;  dis  and  turbo,  to  trouble,  disorder,  discom- 
pose ;  turba,  a  crowd,  a  tumult ;  Gr.  rvpfSn  or  ovpfln, 
a  tumult ;  Sopu/J.j;,  id.  The  primary  sense  seems 
to  be,  to  stir,  or  to  turn  or  whirl  round.  The  word 
trouble  is  probably  from  the  L.  turbo,  by  transposition. 
If  Ir  are  the  primary  elements,  as  I  suppose,  the 
word  coincides  in  origin  with  tour  and  turn.  If  t  is 
a  prefix,  the  word  belongs  to  Class  Rb,  coinciding 
with  the  Swedish  rubba,  to  remove,  to  trouble.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  3,  4,  34,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  3,  25,  27.1 

1.  To  stir ;  to  move  ;  to  discompose  ;  to  excite 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  tranquillity.  We  say,  the  man 
is  asleep,  do  not  disturb  him  ;  let  the  vessel  stand, 


DIS 

do  not  move  the  liquor,  you  will  disturb  the  sediment ; 
disturb  not  the  public  peace. 

2.  To  move  or  agitate ;  to  disquiet ;  to  excite  un- 
easiness or  a  slight  degree  of  anger  in  the  mind  ;  to 
move  the  passions;  to  ruftle.  The  mind  may  be 
disturbed  by  an  offense  given  by  misfortune,  surprise, 
contention,  discord,  jealousy,  envy,  &c. 

3.  To  move  from  any  regular  course  or  operation  ; 
to  interrupt  regular  order  ;  to  make  irregular.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  approach  of  a  comet  may  dis- 
turb the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  ;  an 
unexpected  cause  may  disturb  a  chemical  operation, 
or  the  operation  of  medicine. 

4.  To  interrupt ;  to  hinder ;  to  incommode.  Care 
disturbs  study  ;  let  no  person  disturb  my  franchise. 

5.  To  turn  off  from  any  direction  ;  with  from. 

[Unusual.] 

And  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.  Milton. 

DIS-TURB' 


DIS-TURB'ANCE,  n.  A  stirring  or  excitement;  any 
disquiet  or  interruption  of  peace  ;  as,  to  enter  the 
church  without  making  disturbance. 

2.  Interruption  of  a  settled  state  of  things  ;  disor- 
der;  tumult.  We  have  read  much,  at  times,  of  dis- 
turbances in  Spain,  England,  and  Ireland. 

3.  Emotion  of  the  mind  ;  agitation  ;  excitement  of 
passion ;  perturbation.  The  merchant  received  the 
news  of  his  losses  without  apparent  disturbance. 

4.  Disorder  of  thoughts;  confusion. 


5.  In  law,  the  hindering  or  disquiniiig  of  a  person 
in  the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
right;  the  interruption  of  a  right;  as,  the  disturbance 
of  a  franchise,  of  common,  of  ways,  of  tenure,  of 
patronage.  Blackstone. 

DIS-TURB'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stirred  ;  moved  ;  excited ; 
discomposed;  disquieted  ;  agitated  ;  uneasy. 

In  geology,  thrown  out  by  violence  from  some 
original  plare  or  position  ;  as,  disturbed  strata.    Lyell. 

DIS-TURB'ER,  n.  One  who  disturbs  or  disquiets  ;  a 
violater  of  peace ;  one  who  causes  tumults  or  disorders. 

2.  He  or  that  which  excites  passion  or  agitation  ; 
he  or  that  which  causes  perturbation.  Shak. 

3.  In  too,  one  that  interrupts  or  incommodes  an- 
other in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

DIS-TURB' ING,  p\rr.  or  a.  Moving  ;  exciting;  ren- 
dering uneasy  ;  making  a  tumult ;  interrupting  peace  ; 
incommoding  the  quiet  enjoyment  of. 

DIS-TURN',  v.  t.  [dis  and"  turn.]  To  turn  aside. 
[JVnf.  in  use.]  Daniel. 

DI-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  [Gr.  Sic,  twice,  and  sulphurct.] 
In  chemistry,  a  sulphurct  containing  two  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur  to  one  of  the  base.  Silliman. 

DIS-U'NI-FORM,  (dis-yu'ne-form,)  a.  Not  uniform. 
[JVnf.  in  use.]  Coveutri). 

DIS-qN'ION,  (dis-yun'yun,)  n.  [dis  xn&  union.]  Sep- 
aration ;  disjunction  ;  or  a  state  of  not  being  united. 
It  sometimes  denotes  a  breach  of  concord,  and  its 
effect,  contention. 

DIS-TJN'ION-IST,  n.     An  advocate  of  disunion. 

DIS-U-NITE',  (dis-yu-nlte',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  unite.]  To 
separate  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  part ;  as,  to  disunite  two  al- 
lied countries  ;  to  disunite  particles  of  matter  ;  to  dis- 
unite friends. 

DIS-U-NITE',  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  fall  asunder ;  to  be- 
come, separate.  Particles  of  matter  may  spontane- 
ously disunite. 

DIS-IJ-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Separated  ;  disjoined. 

DIS-lJ-NIT'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  disjoins. 

DIS  n-.\iT'ING,  pin-.     Separating,  parting. 

DIS-IJ'NI-TY,  (dis-yu'ne-ty,)  n.  A  state  of  separation. 
More. 


cise,  or  practice.     We  lose  words  by  disusage. 

DIS-U.SE',  (dis-yuse',)  n.  [dis  and  use.]  Cessation 
of  use,  practice,  or  exercise  ;  as,  the  limbs  lose  their 
st'sngth  and  pliability  by  disuse;  language  is  altered 
by  the  disuse  of  words. 

2.  Cessation  of  custom  ;  desuetude. 

DIP-lfSE',  (dis-yQze',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  use.]  To  cease 
ti    use  ;  to  neglect  or  omit  to  practice. 

i.  To  disaccustom  ;  with  from,  in,  or  to  ;  as,  dis- 
used to  toils  ;  disused  from  pain. 

DIS-t|S'£D,  (dis-yuzd',)  pp.  or  a.  No  longer  used  ; 
obsolete,  as  words,  &x. 

Priam  in  arms  disused.  Dryden. 

2.  Disaccustomed. 

DIS-U9'ING,  (dis-yu'zing,)  ppr.  Ceasing  to  use  ;  dis- 
accustoming. 

DIS-VAL-U-A'TION,  n.  [See  Disvaloe.]  Dises- 
teem  ;  disreputation. 

DIS-VAL'UE,  (dis-val'yu,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  value.]  To 
undervalue  ;  to  disesteem.  Shak. 

DIS-V/>L'U.E,  n.     Disesteem;  disregard.       B.  Jonson. 

DIS-VEL'OP,  v.  t.     To  develop.     [Mt  used.] 

DIS-VOUCH',  ti.  t.  [dis  and  vouch.]  To  discredit ; 
to  contradict.  Shale. 

DIS-WARN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  warn.]  To  dissuade  from 
by  previous  warning. 


DIS-WIT'TED,  a.     Deprived  of  < 


WOR'SIIIP,  (-wur-slnp,)   n.    [dis  and 
Cause  of  d  isgrace.  Barret. 

DIT,  ti.     A  ditty.     [ JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

DIT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  dyttan.] 

To  close  up.     [JVot  used.]  More. 

DI-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  ditatus.] 

The  act  of  making  rich.     [Not  used.]     Bp.  Hall. 

DITCH,  n.     [Sax.  die,  a  ditch  ;  D.  dyle,  a  dike  ;  G.  deich, 

a  dike ;  deicher,  a  ditcher ;  D.  dige,   a  ditch,  a  dike  ; 

Sw.  diki  ;  Fr.  digue  ;  Eth.  X  (TU  daehi,  to  dig.  Class 
Dg,  No.  14.  The  primary  seme  is  a  digging  or  place 
dug.  After  the  practice  of  embanking  commenced, 
the  word  was  used  for  the  bank  made  by  digging, 
the  dilce.] 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  digging,  particu- 
larly a  trench  for  draining  wet  land,  or  for  making  a 
fence  to  guard  inclosuros,  or  for  preventing  an  en. any 
from  approaching  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  called  also  a  fosse  or  moat,  and  is  dug 
round  the  rampart  or  wall  between  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  long,  hollow  receptacle  of  water. 
DITCH,  v.  i.     To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or  ditches. 
DITCH,  v.  t.    To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in;  to  drain 

by  a  ditch  ;  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.  Barret. 

DITCH-DE-LIV'ER-ED,  a.     Brought  forth  in  a  ditch. 

DITCH'ER,  n.     One  who  digs  ditches.  [Shak.  . 

DITCH'ING,  ppr.  Digging  ditches  ;  also,  draining  by 
a  ditch  or  ditches  i  as,  ditrhing  a  swamp. 

DI-TET-RA-HK'DRAL,  a.  [dis  and  tetrahedral]  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits.  Cleaveland. 

DI'THE-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain 
the  existence  of  two  gods.  Rich.  Diet. 

DI-THE-IST'tC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  ditheism. 

DI-THE-IST'IC-AL,  j  Rich.  Diet. 

DITH'Y-RAMB,         /  n.     [Gr.  oi^vpap&oi,  a  title  of 

DITH-Y-RAM'HUS,  ,  Bacchus,  the  signification  of 
which  is  not  settled.  See  Heder.  Lex.  and  Bochart 
De  Phcen.  Col.  lib.  1,  ca.  18.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  full 
of  transport  and  poetical  rage.  Of  this  species  of 
writing  we  have  no  remains.  Encyc. 

DITH-Y-RAiM'BIC,  77.     A  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
in  which  the  wildness  of  intoxication  is  imitated. 
Johnson. 
2.  Any  poem  written  in  wild,  enthusiastic  strains. 
Walsh. 

DITH-Y-RAM'BIC,  a.     Wild  ;  enthusiastic.  Cowley. 

DI"TION,  (dish'un,)  n.     [L.  ditio.] 

Rule;  power;  government;  dominion.     Evelyn. 

DI'ToNE,  7i.     [Gr.  oic  and  touoc,  tone.] 

In  music,  an  interval  comprehending  two  tones. 
The  proportion  of  the  sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is 
4  :  5,  and  that  of  the  semitone,  5 :  6.  Encyc. 

DI-TRIG'LYPH,  n.  [Gr.  6ic,  rpcic,  and  yUebio.]  An 
arrangement  of  interculumniations,  in  the  Doric 
order,  by  which  two  triglyphs  are  obtained  in  the 
frieze  between  the  triglyphs  that  stand  over  the  col- 
umns.  Gwilt. 

DI-TRo'€HEE,  77.  In  prosody,  a  double  trochee  ;  a 
foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

DIT-TAN'DER,  77.  Pepper-wort,  the  popular  name  of 
a  species  of  Lepidittm.  The  common  dittander  has 
a  hot,  biting  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of 
pepper. 

DIT'TA-NY,   77.      [L.   dictamnus  ;   Gr.    Siktouvoc,   or 

&IKT0.U0V.] 

The  white  and  the  red  dittany,  are  plants  of  the 
genus  Dictamnus.  Their  leaves  are  covered  with  a 
white  down  ;  in  smell,  they  resemble  lemon-thyme, 
but  are  more  aromatic.  When  fresh,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil. 

The  dittany  of  Crete  is  a  species  of  Origanum,  and 
the  bastard  dittany  is  a  species  of  Marrubium. 

Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 
DIT'TI-ED,  (dit'tid,)  a.    [See  Ditty.]    Sung ;  adapt- 
ed to  music. 

He,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth,  ditUed  song.  Milton. 

DIT'TO,  contracted  into  Do.  in  books  of  accounts,  is 
the  Italian  detto,  from  L.  dictum,  dictus,  said.  It  de 
notes  said,  aforesaid,  or  the  same  thing ;  an  abbrevi- 
ation used  to  save  repetition. 
DIT'TY,  77.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  D.  dicht,  a  poem, 
Sax.  diht,  dihtan.  If  so,  it  coincides  in  origin  with  the 
L.  dico,  dictum.] 
A  song  ;  a  sonnet ;  or  a  little  poem  to  be  sung. 


DIT'TY,  7..  i.     To  sing  ;  to  warble  a  little  tune. 
Dt-U-RE'SIS,  77.     [Gr.]     Excretion  of  urine.  [Herbert 
DI-U-RET'lC,  a.    [Gr.  SiovpnriKoc,  from  6iovpsu,6ia, 

and  ovpceo,  urinam  reddo,  nvoov,  urine.] 
Having  the  power  to  provoke  urine ;  tending  to 

produce  discharges  of  urine.  Coze. 

Dl-U-RET'I€,  rt.     A  medicine  that  provokes  urine,  or 

increases  its  discharges. 
DI-URN'AL,  a.      [L.  diurnus,  daily  ;  W.  diwrnod,  a 
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day.  The  word  is  a  compound  of  diw,  dies,  day,  and 
a  word  which  t  do  not  understand.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  day;  pertaining  to  the  daytime; 

as,  diurnal  heat  ;    diurnal  ilolirs. 

2.  Daily;  happening  every  day;  performed  in  a 
day  ;  as,  a  diurnal  task. 

3.  Performed  in  24  hours ;  as,  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

4.  In  medicine,  an  epithet  of  diseases  whose  exac- 
erbations are  in  the  daytime  ;  as,  a  diurnal  fever. 

Parr. 
DI-URN'AL,  7i.     A  day-book  ;  a  journal.     [See  Jour- 
nal, which  is  mostly  used.] 
DI-URN'AL-r.ST,  n.     A  journalist.     [JVat  in  use.] 
DI-URN'AL-LY,  adv.     Daily  ;  every  day.  [Hall. 

DI-U-TLJRN'AL,  a.     Lasting  ;  being  of  long  continu- 
ance. Milton. 
DI-LJ-TURN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  diuturnitas,  from  diuturnus, 
of  long  continuance,  from  dm,  dies.] 

Length  of  time  ;  long  duration.  Brown. 

DI-VA-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  divagor.] 
A  going  astray.     [JVot  used.] 

DIVAN',  n.    [Ar.  Pers.    •  !«_, ,i  diwan.    The  Arabic 

verb   •  li  dauna,  is  rendered,  to  be  low,  mean,  vile, 

contemptible,  (qu.  down,)  and  also,  to  write  on  a 
white  table.  Hence,  divan  is  a  register  or  table  of 
names  or  accounts',  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  a 
court  or  council  assembled,  as  we  use  board  and  ex- 
chequer.] 

1.  Among  the  Turks  and  other  Orientals,  a  council 
of  state  ;  the  great  council  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

2.  Ail  audience  chamber  ;  a  saloon  for  receiving 
company,  and  especially  a  raised  seat  against  the 
walls,  furnished  wilh  cushions.  Hence,  in  Europe, 
the  term  divan  has  been  applied  to  a  sofa. 

3.  Figurative  1 1/,  anv  council  assembled  for  delib- 
eration. Milton. 


To  open  ;  to  fork  ;  to  part  into  two  branches. 

Woodward. 
DI-VAR'I-€ATE,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  two  branches. 

Oreio. 
DT-VAR'I-€ATE,  a.     In  botany,  turning  off  from  any 
thing  irregularly,  and  almost  at  a  right  angle. 

Lindley. 
Turning  off  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  above, 
and  an  acute  angle  below.  D.  C.  Willd. 

DI-VAR'I-Ca-TED,  pp.     Parted  into  two  branches. 
DIV  AR'I-GA-TING,  ppr.     Parting  intotwo  branches. 
DI-VAR-I-Ca'TION,    n.      A   parting;    a  forking;    a 
separation  into  two  branches. 

2.  A  crossing  or  intersection  of  fibers  at  different 
angles.  Coze. 

DIVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dyfan.  ge-dufion :  Gr.  Svtttui  ;  It. 
tuffure;  coinciding  with  dip,  Heb.  Ch.  y3B.  The 
same  word  in  Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  to  stamp,  strike, 
print,  impress.  Class  Db,  No.  28.  The  sense,  then, 
is,  to  thrust  or  drive.] 

1.  To  descend  or  plunge  into  water,  as  an  animal, 
head  first ;  to  thrust  the  body  into  water  or  other 
liquor,  or,  if  already  in  water,  to  plunge  deeper.  In 
the  pearl  fishery,  men  are  employed  to  dive  for 
shells. 

2.  To  go  deep  into  any  subject ;  as,  to  dive  into 
the  nature  of  tilings,  into  arts  or  science.    Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  into  any  business  or  condition,  so  as 
to  be  thoroughly  engaged  in  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  penetrate. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  into  my  soul.  Shak. 

DIVE,  v.  t.    To  explore  by  diving.     [Rare.} 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame.  Denham. 

DI-VEL'LENT,  o.  [L.  divellcns,  divcllo ;  dis  and  vello, 
topttll.] 

Drawing  asunder  ;  separating. 
DI-VEL'LI-CaTE,  v.  t.    To  pull  in  pieces. 
DIVER,  u.*  One  who  dives  ;  one  who  plunges  head 
first  into  water  ;  one  who  sinks  by  effort ;  as,  a  diver 
in  the  pearl  fishery. 

2.  One  who  goes  deep  into  a  subject,  or  enters 
deep  into  study. 

*3.  The  common  name  of  certain  swimming  birds, 
as  the  loon,  closely  allied  to  the  grebus  ;  so  called 
from  their  diving.  Jardine.     P.  Cyc. 

DI'VERli,  n.     A  proverb.     [JVot  in  use.]         Burton. 
DI-VERB-ER-A'TION,    n.      [L.    diverbero,    to    beat 
through.] 
A  sounding  through. 
DI-VERGE',  (de-verj',)  v.  i.     [L.  divergo  ;  di,  dis,  and 
venro,  to  incline.] 

To  tend  from  one  point  and  recede  from  each  oth- 
er ;  to  shoot,  extend,  or  proceed  from  a  point  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  or  not  in  parallel  lines.  Rays  of 
light  proceed  from  the  sun  and  continually  diverge. 
It  is  opposed  to  converge. 
Di-VERGE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  diverging. 
DI  VERG'EXCE,  n.  A  receding  from  each  other  ;  a 
going  farther  apart  ;  as,  the  divergence  of  lines,  or 
the  angle  of  divergence.  Gregory. 


DI-VERG'ENT,  a.     Departing  or  receding  from  each 
other,  as  lines  which  proceed  from  the  same  point ; 
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they  proceed. 


ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Receding  from  each  other, 


DI-VERG'ING-LY,  ailv.    In  a  diverging  manner. 
DP  VERS,  a.     [Fr.  divers;  L.  diversus,  from  diverto ; 
di,  dis,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  Different ;  various. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  fields  with  divers  seeds.  —  Deut.  iiii. 
Nor  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  divers  kinds.  —  Lev.  xix. 
[This  is  now  generally  written  Diverse.] 

2.  Several ;  sundry ;  more  than  one,  but  not  a 
great  number.     We  have  divers  examples  of  this 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete  even  in  common  dis- 
course, and  is  much  used  in  law  proceedings.] 

DI'VERS-COL'OR-.ED,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.  Having  vari- 
ous colors.  Shak. 

DI'VERSE,  a.     [L.  diversus.] 

1.  Different ;  differing. 

°Uuilther.-Dan.Cviile   "P    """'     '"     "    ''"""' 

2.  Different  from  itself ;  various  ;  multiform 

Eloquence  is  a  diverse  thing.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  In  different  directions. 

And  with  tendrils  creep  diverse.  Philips. 

DI-VERSE',  (de-vers',)  v.  i.  To  turn  aside.  [JVot 
used.]  Spenser. 

DI'VERSE-LY,   adv.      [from   diverse.]      In   different 
ways  ;     differently  ;    variously ;     as,   a    passage    of 
Scripture  diversely  interpreted   or  understood. 
2.  In  different  directions  ;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

DI-VERS-I-FI-CA'TION,  ft.  [See  Diversify.]  The 
act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities,  or  of  making 
various.  Boyle. 

2.  Variation  ;  vaiiegation. 

3.  Variety  of  forms.  Hale. 

4.  Change  ;  alteration. 
DI-VERS'I-FKED,  (de-ver'se-f  Trie,)  pp.    Made  vari- 
ous in  form  or  qualities  ;  variegated  ;  altered. 

2.  a.  Distinguished  by  various  forms,  or  by  a 
variety  of  objects  ;  as,  diversified  scenery  ;  a  diversi- 
fied landscape. 

DI-VERS'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  diversus  and  forma.] 

Of  a  different  form  ;  of  various  forms.  Diet. 

DI-YERS'I-r'Y,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diver s:fic-r  ;  Sp.  diversificar  ,* 
L.  diversus  and  ./few.! 

1.  To  make  different  or  various  in  form  or  quali- 
ties ;  to  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate  ;  as,  to  diversify 
the  colors  of  a  robe  ;  to  diversify  a  landscape  with 
mountains,  plains,  trees,  and  lakes. 

'.'.  'I'o  I'm1  iliv.-t  .'iy  to  :  i"  di  itin  ruisb  by  different 
things  ;  as,  a  council  diversified  by  different  charac- 

3.  In  oratory,  to  vary  a  subject,  by  enlarging  on 
what  has  been  Inieily  stated,  by  brief  recapitulation, 
by  adding  new  ideas,  by  transposing  words  or  peri- 
ods, &c. 

DI-VERS'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Making  various  in  form 

or  qualities  ;  giving  variety  to  ;  variegating. 
DI-VERS-lL'O-aUENT,  a.    [L.  diversus  and  eloquor.] 

Speaking  in  different  wavs. 
DI-VER'SION,  7i.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  diverto,  to  divert.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside  from  any  course,  as 
the  diversion  of  a  stream  from  its  usual  channel  ; 
the  diversion  of  a  purpose  to  another  object ;  the  di- 
version of  the  mind  from  business,  or  study. 

2.  That  which  diverts  ;  that  which  turns  or  draws 
the  mind  from  care,  business,  or  study,  and  thus  re- 
laxes and  amuses;  sport,  play;  pastime;  whatever 
unbends  the  mind ;  as,  the  diversions  of  youth. 
Works  of  wit  and  humor  furnish  an  agreeable  di- 
version to  the  studious. 

3.  In  war,  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and 
force  of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  princi- 
pal attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack  or  alarm 
on  one  wing  of  an  army,  when  the  other  wing  or 
center  is  intended  for  the  principal  attack.  The  en- 
emy, if  deceived,  is  thus  induced  to  withdraw  a 
part  of  his  force  from  the  part  where  his  foe  intends 
to  make  the  main  impression. 

DI-VERS'I-TY,  7i.  [L.  diversitas ;  Fr.  divcrsiti;  from 
L.  diversus,  diverto.] 

1.  Difference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness.  There 
may  be  dirrriitij  without  contrariety.    There  isa  great 

diver.-ntn  til   human  cnilM  illltions. 

2.  Variety  ;  as,  a  diversity  of  ceremonies  in 
churches. 

3.  Distinct  being,  as  opposed  to  identity.     Locke. 

4.  Variegation. 

Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Pope. 

Dl-VERT',  v.  «.t  [L.  diverto;  di,  dis,  and  verto,  to 
turn  ;  Fr.  divertir;  Sp.  id. ;  It.  divertire.] 

1.  To  turn  off  from  any  course,  direction,  or  in- 
tended application  ;  to  turn  aside  ;  as,  to  divert  a 
river  from  its  usual  channel  ;  to  divert  commerce 
from  its  usual  course  ;  to  divert  appropriated  money 
to  other  objects  ;  to  divert  a  man  from  his  purpose. 

2.  To  turn   the   mind    from   business  or  study  ; 
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hence,  to  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  exhil- 
arate. Children  are  diverted  with  sports  ;  men  are 
diverted  with  works  of  wit  anil   humor  ;  low  minds 

are  diverted  with  Imfieen'ery  in  stage-playing. 

3.  To  draw  the  forces  of  an  enemy  to  a  d:fferent 
point.  Davies. 


from  any  course,  or  from  the  usuai  or  intended  direc 
tion  ;  pleased  ;  amused  ;  entertained. 
DI-VERT'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  diverts,  turns  off, 
pleases. 


DI-VERT.'I-CLE,  (de-vert'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  diverticulum.] 

'ng  ;  a  bv-way.     [JVot  used.] 
DI-VERT'ING,  ppr.    Turning  off  from  any  course 


A  turning  ;  a  by-i 


Hale. 


pl-a-ieg  ;  entertaining. 

2.  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  entertaining;   as,  a  di- 
verting scene  or  sport. 
DI-VERT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  amusing  or  entertain- 
ing manner. 
DI-VERTISE  v.  t.     [Fr.  divertir,  divertissant.] 

To  divert  ;  to  please.     [JVot  used.]  Dryden. 

DI-VERT'ISE-MENT,  n.     Diversion.     [Little  used.] 
2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  between 


DI-VERT'IVE,  <7.    Tending  to  divert ;  amusing. 

DI-VEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  devUir;  de  and  vStir,  to  clothe, 
L.  vestio.  It  is  the  same  word  as  devest,  but  the 
latter  is  appropriately  used  as  a  technical  term  in 
law  1 

1.  "To  strip  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  ;  opposed 

2.  To  deprive ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  rights  or 
privileges  ;  to  divest  one  of  title  or  property. 

3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  any  thing  that  covers, 
surrounds,  or  attends  ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  glory  ; 
to  divest  a  subject  of  deceptive  appearances,  or  false 
ornaments. 

DI-VEST'ED,  pp.     Stripped  ;  undressed  ;  deprived. 

DI-VEST'I-RLE,  a.     That  can  be  divested.      Bmjlc. 

DI-VEST'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  ;  putting  off;  depriving. 

Df-VEST'I-TURE, )  71.     The  act  of  stripping,  putting 

DI-VEST'URE,        i      off,  or  depriving.  Boyle.  Encuc. 

DI-VID'A-BLE,a.  [See  Divide.]  That  may  be  divided. 
9.  Separate  ;  parted.    [JVot  used,  nor  proper.]   Shak. 

DI-VID'ANT,  a.     Different ;  separate.  Skak. 

DI-VIDE',  v.  t.  [L.  divido  ;  di,  or  dis,  and  iduo,  that  is, 
viduo,  to  part.  The  Greek  trS.os,  1S1  .fit,  u5ioJ5*)j, 
are  from  the  same  root,  as  is  the  L.  indiviiluvs,  viduus, 
vidua,  Eng.  widow,  and  wide  and  void.  See  the  latter 
words.] 

1.  To  part  or  separate  an  entire  thing ;  to  part  a 
thing  into  two  or  more  pieces. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.  —  1  Kings  tii. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate  ;  to  keep  apart  by  a 
partition,  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  limit.  A  wall 
divides  two  houses.  The  equator  divides  the  earth 
into  two  hemispheres. 


3.  To  make  partition  of,  among  a  number. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.  —  Num.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  open ;  to  cleave. 

Thou  didst  divide  the  sea Neh.  ijtt. 


fih'i  '<  /,  ilife 


separate  and  bestow  in  parts 


7.  To  make  dividends  ;  to  apportion  the  interest 
or  profits  of  stock  among  proprietors ;  as,  the  bank 
divides  six  per  cent. 

8.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  for  ascertaining 
opinions  for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  to  divide  a 
legislative  house  in  voting. 

DI-VlDE',  v.  i.     To  part ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 

2.  To  break  friendship  ;  as,  brothers  divide.     Shak. 

3.  To  vote  by  the  division  of  a  legislative  house 
into  two  parts. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals.    Gibbon. 

DI-VTD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Parted  ;  disunited  ;  distributed 

DI-VID'EO-LY,  adv.     Separately.  Knutchbull. 

DIV'I-DEND,  71.  A  part  or  share  ;  particularly,  the 
share  of  the  interest  or  profit  of  stock  in  trade  or 
other  employment,  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor 
according  to  his  proportion  of  the  stock  or  capital. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be  divided  into 
equal  parts. 

DI-VID'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  divides  ;  that  which 
separates  into  parts. 

2.  A  distributor ;  one  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share. 

Who  made  me  a  )udge  or  divider  over  you  ?  —  Luke  xii. 

3.  He  or  that  which  disunites.  Swift. 
Dl-VTD'ERS,  71.  pi.     A  kind  of  compasses. 
DI-VID'ING,  ppr.     Parting;  separating;  distributing; 

disuniting  ;  appuriiontng  to  each  his  share. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE.  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
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2.  a.  Tlmt  indicates  separation  or  difference;  as,  a 

flinii!ni<r  line. 
DI-VID'ING,  it.     Separation. 
DI-VID'ING-LY,  adv.     By  division. 
DI-VID'U-AL,  a.     [L.  dividnus,  from  t/rot-io.] 

Divided,  shar  al,  or  participated  in  common  with 

others,     [/j'tfie  used.]  Milton. 

DI-VID'LT-AL-LY,  at<».     By  dividing. 
DIV-IN-A'TION,   n.      [L.   divinatio,   from   <Zici77o,   to 

foretell,  IVuni  dtvinus.     See  Divine.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  divining  ;  a  foretelling  future  events, 
or  discovering  things  secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of 
superior  beings,  or  by  other  than  human  means. 
The  ancient  "heathen  philosophers  divided  divina- 
tion into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Natural 
divination  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration  or  divine  afflatus  ;  artificial  divination 
was  effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or  obser- 
vations, as  by  sacrifices,  cakes,  flour,  wine,  observa- 
tion of  entrails,  Might  of  birds,  lots,  verses,  omens, 
position  of  the  stars,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  Conjectural  presage  ;  prediction.  Shah. 
DIV'IN-A-TOR,  n.     One  vclio  pretends  to  divination. 
DI  VIN'A-TO-RY,  a.    Professing  divination. 
DI-VINE',  a.     [L.   dii'iuus,  from  divas,  a  god,   coin- 
ciding in  origin  with  dries,  Weds.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  true  God;  as,  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  divine  perfections. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  heathen  deity,  or  to  false  gods. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God. 

Halfhuman,  Half  divine.  Dryden. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  as,  dioine  judgments. 

5.  Godlike  ;  heavenly  ,  excellent  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  extraordinary  ;  apparently  above  what  is 
human.  In  this  application,  the  word  admits  of 
comparison  ;  as,  a  divine  invention  ;  a  divine  genius  ; 
the  dioinest  mind.  Dailies. 

A  divine  seu:rn.:e  is  in  lie-  lies  of  llie  king. —  Prov.  xvi. 


7.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise  ; 
as,  divine  service  ;  divine  songs  ;  divine  worship. 
DI-VINE',  n.    A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  priest ;  a 
clergyman.  Swift. 

The  first  divines  of  New  England  were  surpassed  by  none  in 
extensive  iTiutitii.u,  personal  sa.aaily,  .nil  (iilig"n.;<-  in  die 
pastoral  office.  J.  Woodbridge. 

2.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity;  a  theologian;  as,  a 
great  divine. 
DI-VINE',  v.  t.     [L.  divine-.] 

1.  To  foreknow  ;  to  foretell ;  to  presage. 

Dar'st  thou  divine  his  downfall  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  deify.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
DI-VINE',  v.  i.    To  use  or  practice  divination. 

2.  To  utter  presages  or  prognostications. 

The  pmplii'ls  ilvreol  divine  for  money.  — ■  Micah  iii. 

3.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts.  Shak. 

4.  To  guess  or  conjecture. 

Could  you  divine  what  lovers  bear.  Granville. 

DI-VINE'LY,  adv.  In  a  divine  or  godlike  manner ; 
in  a  manner  resembling  Deity. 

2.  By  the   agency   or  influence   of  God  ;    as,  a 

prophet  ihrnirlij  inspired  ;    tl'lHitrhl  taught. 

3.  Excellently  ;  in  the  supreme  degree  ;  as,  divinely 
fair ;  divinely  brave. 

DI-VINE'NESS,  ?i.     Divinity  :    participation   of   the 
divine  nature  ;  as,  the  divincness  of  the  Scriptures. 
[Little  used.] 
2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree.  Shak. 

DI-VIN'ER,  n.  One  who  professes  divination  ;  one 
who  pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to  reveal  occult 
things,  by  the  aid  of  superior  beings,  or  of  supernat- 
ural means. 

These  nations  hearkened  to  diviners.  —  Deut.  xviii. 
2.  One  who  guesses ;  a  conjecturer.  Locke. 

DI-VIN'EK-ESS,  n.  A  female  diviner  ;  a  woman  pro- 
fessing  divination.  Dryden. 

DIVING,  ppr.  or  a.    [See  Dive.]    Plunging  or  sinking 
into  water  or  other  liquid  -,  applied  to  animals  only. 
2.  Going  deep  into  a  subject. 

DIVING-BELL,  n.*  A  hollow  vessel  in  form  of  a 
truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  with  the  smaller  base 
close,  and  the  larger  one  open,  in  which  a  person 
may  descend  into  deep  water,  and  remain  till  the  in- 
close,! air  ins  >s  t„  be  respirable. 

DIVING-STONE,  n.     A  species  of  jasper. 

DIVIN'ING-ROD,  71.  A  rod,  commonly  of  hazel, 
with  forked  branches,  used  by  those  who  pretend  to 


■a  an  >  or  metals  under  ground. 
PY,  71.     [L.  divinil 
nitdtSp.  divinidad;  from  divinus,  divus.] 


DI-VIN'I-TY, 


diviniti;  It. 


The  state  of  being  divine  ;  Deity  ;  Godhead  ; 
the  nature  or  essence  of  God.  Christians  ascribe  di- 
vinity to  one  Supreme  Being  only. 

2.  God  ;  the  Deity  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

'Tis  die  Divinity  dim  siirs  *\  irhin  us.  Addison. 

3.  A  false  god  ;  a  pretended  deity  of  pagans. 

Beastly  divinities,  ami  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

4.  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  God, 
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5.  Something  supernatural. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

6.  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  the  science  which 
unfolds  the  character  of  God,  his  laws,  and  moral 
government,  the  duties  of  man,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  theology  ;  as,  the  stutly  of  divinity ;  a  system 
of  diviniti/. 

DI-VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Ft.  divisibiliti ;  from  L.  divi- 
sibilis.     See  Divide.] 

The  quality  of  being  divisible  ;  the  property  of  bod- 
ies by  which  their  parts,  or  component  particles,  are 
capable  of  separation.  Locke. 

DI-V1S'I-BLE,  o.    [L.  divisibilis,  from  divide.     See  Di- 
vide.] 

Capable  of  division  ;  that  may  be  separated  or  dis- 
united ;  separable.     Matter  is  divisible  indefinitely. 

DI-VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Divisibility  ;  capacity  of  be- 
in£  separated. 

DI-VI"SION,  (de-vizh'un,)  n.   [L.  divisio,  from  divido, 
divisi.     See  Divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts  any 

2.  The  state  of  being  divided.  [entire  botly. 

3.  That  which  divides  or  separates  ;  that  which 
keeps  apart ;  partition. 

4.  The  part  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  partition 
or  line,  real  or  imaginary  ;  as,  the  divisions  of  a  field. 

5.  A  separate  body  of  men ;  as,  communities  and 
divisions  of  men.  Jiddisnn. 


7.  A  part  of  an  army  or  militia  ;  a  body  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  brigades,  usually  two,  and 
commanded  by  a  major-general.  But  the  term  is 
often  applied  to  other  bodies  or  portions  of  an  army, 
as  to  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  or  platoon. 

8.  A  pan  of  a  fleet,  or  a  select  number  of  ships  un- 
der a  commander,  and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
flag  or  pendant, 

9.  Disunion  ;  discord  ;  variance  ;  difference. 

There  was  a  division  among  the  people.  —John  vii. 

10.  Space  between  the  notes  of  music,  or  the  di- 
viding of  the  tones.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

11.  Distinction. 

I  will  put  a  division  between   my  people   and   thy  people.  — 
Ex.  viii. 

12.  The  separation  of  voters  in  a  legislative  house. 

1:1.  in  arithuirtic,  the  dividing  of  a  number  or  quan- 
tity into  any  parts  assigned  ;  or  the  rule  by  which  is 
found  how  many  times  one  number  or  quantity  is 
contained  in  another. 

DI-VI"SION-AL,      (  a.  Pertaining  to  division  ;  noting 

DI-Vl"S!ON-A-RY,  j  or  making  division  ;  as,  a  di- 
visional line. 

DI-VI"SION-ER,  (de-vizh'un-er,)  71.  One  who  di- 
vides.    [Not  used.]  Sheldon. 

DI-VI'SIVE,  a.    Forming  division  or  distribution. 

Mede. 
2.  Creating  division  or  discord.  Burnet. 

DI-VI'SOR,  11.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  by  which 
the  d  vidend  is  divided. 

DI-V6RCE',  71.  [Fr.  divorce ;  Sp.  divorcio ;  It.  divoniv  ; 
L.  divortium,  from  diourto,  a  different  orthography  of 
divcrto,  to  turn  away.     See  Divert.] 

1.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
or  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  a  judicial 
sentence.  This  is  properly  a  divorce,  and  called, 
technically,  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the 
bands  of  matrimony. 

2.  The  separation  of  a  married  women  from  the 
bed  and  board  of  her  husband,  a  mensa  et  toro,  from 
board  and  bed. 

3.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things  closely  united. 

4.  The  sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is 

5.  The  cause  of  any  penal  separation,     [dissolved. 

The  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me.  Shak. 

DI-VoRCE',  v.  U  To  dissolve  the  marriage  contract, 
and  thus  to  separate  husband  and  wife. 

2.  To  separate,  as  a  married  woman  from  the  bed 
arid  board  of  her  husband. 

3.  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely  connect- 
ed ;  to  force  asunder.  Hooker.     Shak. 

4.  To  take  away  ;  to  put  away.  Blackmore. 
DI-VciRCE'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  divorced. 
DI-V6RCED,  (di-vorst\)  pp.  or  a.    Separated  by  a 

dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract;  separated  from 

bed  and  board  ;  parted  ;  forced  asunder. 
DI-VoRCE'LESS,   a.    Destitute  of  divorce  ;  that  can 

not  _be  divorced. 
DI-V6RCE'MENT,  n.     Divorce ;   dissolution  of  the 

marriage  tie. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.  —  Deut.  xxiv. 
DI-VORC'ER,  71.    The  person  or  cause  that  produces 

divorce.  Drummond. 

2.  One  of  a   sect  called   divorcers,  said   to  have 

sprung  from  Milton. 
DI-VoRC'ING,  ppr.    Dissolving  the  marriage  contract , 

separating  from  bed  and  board  ;  disuniting. 
DI-VORC'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  divorce.  Milton. 
DI-VO'TO,  [It.]  in  music,  directs  to  sing  in  a  devout 

manner. 
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DI-VUL'GATE,  a.     Published.     [Little  used.] 
DI-VUL-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  divulging  or  pub- 
lishing. 
DI-VULGE',  (de-vulj',)  v.  fct  [L.  divulgo ;  di,  or  dis,  and 
vidgo,  to  make  public,  from  rain- us,  the  common  pe.o- 
ple,  nfi  publish,  public,  from  L.  populus,  people.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  tell  or  make  known  some- 
thing before  private  or  secret ;  to  reveal  ;  to  disclose  ; 
as,  to  divulge  the  secret  sentiments  of  a  friend  ;  to  di- 
vulge the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  Divulge  is 
more  generally  applied  to  verbal  disclosures,  and  pub- 
lish to  printed  accounts.  But  they  may  be  used  sy- 
nonymously. We  may  publish  by  words,  and  divulge 
by  the  press. 

2.  To  declare  by  a  public  act ;  to  proclaim  [Unu- 
sual.] Milton. 

DI-VULG'£D,  pp.     Made  public  ;  revealed  ;  disclosed  j 

published. 
DI-VULG'ER,  7t.     One  who  divulges  or  reveals. 
DI-VULG'ING,  ppr.     Disclosing  ;  publishing  ;  reveal- 

DI-VUL'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [L.  divulsio,  from  divellor . 
di,  d'ts, and  vello,  to  pull.] 

The  act  of  pulling  or  plucking  away ;  a  rending 
asunder. 

And  dire  divulsions  shook  the  changing  world.         J.  Barlow. 

DI-VUL'SIVE,  a.    That  pulls  asunder;  that  rends. 
Kirwan. 
DIZ'£N,  (diz'n,)  v.  u    To  dress  gayly ;  to  deck. 

Swift. 
[This  word  is  not  esteemed  elegant,  and  is  nearly 
obsolete.     Its  compound,  Bedizen,  is  used  in  bur- 
lesque.] 
DIZZ,  v.  t.     [See  Dizzy.]     To  astonish  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to 

make  dizzy.     [Not  used.]  Gayton. 

DIZ'ZARD,   71.      [See   Dizzy.]      A  blockhead.     [Not 

DIZ'ZI-ED,  (diz'zid,)pp.  Whirled  round  ;  made  dizzv. 

DIZ'ZLNESS,  71.  [See  Dizzy.]  Giddiness  ;  a  whirl- 
ing in  the  head  ;  vertigo. 

DIZ'ZY,  a.  [Sax.  dysi  or  dysig,  foolish  ;  dysignesse, 
folly  i  dysjan,  to  be  foolish  ;'  gcdtsigun,  to  err;  G.  da- 
sel,  dizziness  ;  duselig,  dizzy;  D.  deuiig,  stupid  ;  dy- 
zig,  misty,  hazy  ;  Dan.  taasse,  a  foolish  person  ;  qu. 
doser,  to  make  sleepy.] 


2.  Causing  giddiness  ;  as,  a  dizzy  hight. 

3.  Giddy  ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ;  as,  the  dizzy 
multitude.  Milton. 

DIZ'ZY,  v.  t.  To  whirl  round;  to  make  giddy;  to 
confuse.  Shak. 

DIZ'ZY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Whirling  round  ;  confusing  ; 
making  dizzy. 

DJER'RID,  71.     A  blunt,  Turkish  javelin.   Maunder. 

Do,  71.  In  inodrru  suljiggio,  the  name  of  the  first  of 
the  musical  syllables. 

DO,  v.  I.  or  auxiliary;  pret.  Did;  pp.  Done,  (dun.) 
This  verb,  when  transitive,  is  formed  in  the  indica- 
tive, present  tense  ;  thus,  1  do,  thou  doest,  he  does  or 
doth;  when  auxiliary,  the  second  person  is,  thou  dosL 
[Sax.  don  ;  D.  docn;  G.  thun  ;  Goth,  tuuijan;  Ross. 
deyu  or  dayu.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word, 
for  in  Saxon  dvhtv  signifies  made  or  did,  as  if  the  pret. 
of  this  verb.  If  the  elements  are  dg,  it  coincides  in 
elements  with  Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able,  and  with  tea- 
gun,  to  taw,  as  leather.] 

1.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to 
exert  labor  or  power  for  bringing  any  tiling  to  the 
state  desired,  or  to  completion  ;  or  to  bring  any  thing 
to  pass.  We  say,  this  man  does  his  work  well ;  he 
does  more  in  one  day  than  some  men  will  do  in  two 
days. 

In  six  .lays  11. on  si. ..II  do  :.[|  tliy  work.  —  Ex.  XX. 
I  will  |...n:li  you  .vh.il  ysl.ill  do.  —  Ex.  tv. 
I  the  Lord  do  all  ties..-  iliinsrs.  —  Is.  xlv, 

2.  To  practice  ;  to  perform  ;  as,  to  do  good  or  evil. 

3.  To  perform  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  another; 
with  for  or  to  ;  for,  when  the  thing  is  beneficial ;  to, 
in  either  case. 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.  —1  Sam.  xxU. 
Do  to  him  neither  good  nor  evil.     But  to  is  more 
generally  omitted.     Do  him  neither  good  nor  harm. 

4.  To  execute;  to  discharge;  to  convey;  as,  do  a 
message  to  the  king. 

5.  To  perforin  ;  to  practice  ;  to  observe. 

We  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.  —  1  John  i. 

6.  To  exert. 

Do  thy  diliir.'ncr  [..  cine  slmrily  to  me.  — 2  Tim.  IV. 

7.  To  transact ;  as,  to  do  business  with  another. 

8.  To  finish  ;  to  execute  or  transact  and  brine  to  a 
conclusion.  The  sense  of  completion  is  often  implied 
in  this  verb  ;  as,  we  will  do  the  business,  and  adjourn  ; 
we  did  the  business,  and  dined. 

9.  To  perform  in  an  exigency  ;  to  have  recourse 
to,  as  a  consequential  or  last  effort  ;  to  take  a  step 
or  measu"  ;  as,  in  this  crisis  we  know  not  what 
to  do. 

What  will  ye  do  in  Ihe  day  of  visitation  r  —  Is.  x. 

10.  To  make  or  cause. 

Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
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11.  To  put.    [Obs.] 

Who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  f  Shak. 

12.  To  answer  the  purpose. 

I'll  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 
To  have  to  do ;  to  have  concern  with. 
What  have  £  to  do  with  you  ?  —  2  Sam.  xvi. 
What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?  —  Hos.  xiv. 

To  do  with  ;  to  dispose  of  ;  to  make  use  of;  to  em- 
ploy. Commerce  is  dull ;  we  know  not  what  to  do 
with  our  ships.  Idle  men  know  not  what  to  do  with 
their  time  or  with  themselves. 

Also,  to  gain  ;  to  effect  by  influence. 


Also,  to  have  concern  with  ;  to  have  business  ;  to 
deal.    [See  No.  12.] 

To  do  away ;    to  remove  ;    to  destroy ;   as,  to   do 
await  imperfections  ;  to  do  airaij  prejudices. 
)0,  v.  i.    To  act   or  behave,  in  any  manner,  well  or 
ill ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 


Jryrlen. 
Pope. 


2.  To  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  sickness 
or  health.  We  asked  him  how  he  did.  How  do  you 
do,  or  how  do  you  ? 

How  dost  tfiou  ?  Shak. 

3.  Tosucceed;  to  accomplish  a  purpose.  We  shall 
do  without  him.     Will  this  plan  dn  ?  Jlddison. 

Also,  to  fit ;  to  be  aiiapted  ;  to  answer  the  design  ; 
with  for;  as,  this  piece  of  timber  will  do  for  the 
corner  post  ;  this  tenon  will  do  for  the  mortise;  the 
road  is  repaired,  and  will  tin  for  the  presi  nt. 

To  have  to  do  with ;  to  have  concern  or  business 
with  ;  to  deal  with.  Have  little  to  do  with  jealous 
men. 

Also,  to  have  carnal  commerce  with. 

Do  is  used  for  a  verb  to  save  the  repetition  of  it.  I 
shall  probably  come,  but  if  I  do  not,  you  must  not 
wait ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  come,  if  I  come  not. 

Do  is  also  used  in  the  imperative,  to  express  an 
urgent  request  or  command  ;  as,  do  come  ;  help  me, 
do  ;  make  haste,  do.  In  this  case,  do  is  uttered  with 
emphasis. 

As  an  auxiliary,  do  is  used  in  asking  questions. 
Do  you  intend  to  go  ?     Does  he  wish  me  to  come? 

Do  is  also  u=ed  to  express  emphasis.  She  is  co- 
quetish,  but  still  I  do  love  her. 

Do  is  sometimes  a  mere  expletive. 

This  just  rvpmnclt  lit. -ir  virtue  rfoes  excite. 
Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
[The  latter  use  of  do  is  nearly  obsolete.J 
Do  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  opposition  ;  as,  I 
did  love  him,  but  he  has  lost  my  affections. 
DOAT.     See  Dote. 

DOC-I-BIL'I-TY,     |   n.        Teachableness  ;    docility  ; 
DO'CI-BLE-NESS,  |       readiness  to  learn.    Walton. 
DO'CI-BLE,  (do'se-bl  or  dos'se-bl,)  a.     [See  Docile.] 
Teachable  ;  docile  ;  tractable  ;  easily  taught  or  man- 
aged. Milton. 
DQ'CILE,  (do'sil  or  dos'sil,)  a.     [L.  docilis,  from  docco, 
to  teach.    Doceo  and  leach  are  the  same  word.    See 
Teach.] 

Teachable  ;    easily    instructed  ;    ready   to    learn ; 
tractable  ;  easily  managed.     Some  children  are  far 
more  docUe  than  others.     Dogs  are  more  docile  than 
many  other  animals. 
n'XCIL'I-TY,  re.     Teachableness  ;  readiness  to  learn; 
<tness  to  be  taught.     The  docdity  of  elephants  is 
emarkable. 
yOC'I-MA-CY,  re.  [Gr.  SoKtjtao-ta.  See  the  next  word.] 
The   art  or   practice  of  assaying  ores  or  metals ; 
metallurgy.  Med.  Rrpos. 

DOC-I-MAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ioxiftaartKoc,  from  <W<- 
liaCtii,  to  try,  essay,  examine,  from  A.mhos,  proved, 
from  (io/tew,  to  prove.     Ch.  pIX     Class  Dg,  No.  9.] 

Properly,  essaying,  proving  by  experiments,  or  re- 
lating to 'the  assaying  of  ores  or  metals.  The  doci- 
inastic  art  is  otherwise  called  metallurgy.  It  is  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  or  the  art  of  separating  them 
from  foreign  matters,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  metallic  substances  contained  in 
any  ore  or  mineral.  Lavoisier. 

DOCK,  n.  [Sax.  docce ;  L.  daucus  ;  Gr.  davttos  ;  from 
Ar.  Syr.     Class  Dg,  No.  9.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  large-leafed  species  of 
Rumex. 
DOCK,  v.  t.     [W.  tociaw,  and  tweiam,  to  clip,  to  cut 
off;  whence   docket  and   ticket.     Class   Dg,   No.  19, 


H 


To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  to  curtail ;  to 
cut  short ;  to  clip  ;  as,  to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part ;  to  shorten  ;  to  deduct  from  ; 
as,  to  dock  an  account. 

3.  To  cut  off,  destroy,  or  defeat ;  to  bar ;  as,  to  dock 
nn  entail. 

4.  To  bring,  draw,  or  place  a  ship  in  a  dock. 
DOCK,  n.     The  tail  of  a  beast  cut  short  or  clipped; 

the  stump  of  a  tail ;  the  solid  part  of  the  tail. 
2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  a  horse's  dock. 

DOCK,7t-    A  broad,  deep  trench  on  the  side  of  a  harbor, 
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or  bank  of  a  river,  in  which  ships  are  built  or  re- 
paired. A  dry  dock  has  flood-gates  to  admit  the  tide, 
and  to  prevent  the  influx,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Wet  doclcs  have  no  flood-gates,  but  ships  may  be  re- 
paired in  them  during  the  recess  of  the  tide.  Wet 
docks  are  also  constructed  with  gates  to  keep  the 
water  in  at  ebbtide,  so  that  vessels  may  lie  constantly 
afloat  in  them.  Mar.  Diet.     Cye. 

In  America,  the  spaces  between  wharves  are  called 
doclis. 
2.  The  place  where  a  criminal  stands  in  court. 

DOCK'-MAS-TER,  n.    One  who  has  the  superintend- 
ence of  docks. 

DOCK'-YARD,  n.    A  yard  or  magazine  near  a  harbor, 
for  containing  all  kinds  of  naval  stores  and  timber. 

DOCK'.ED,  (dockt,)  pp.    Clipped ;  cut  off,  as  the  end 
of  a  thing. 

DOCK'ET,  7i.     [W.  tociaw,  to  cut  off,  to  clip,  to  dock  ; 
hence  docket  is  a  piece.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  a  writing.  Also,  a  subscription 
at  the  foot  of  letters  patent,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
dockets.  Bailey. 

2.  A  bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction, 
as  the  name  of  the  owner,  or  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sent.     [See  Ticket.]  Bailey. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  eases  in  a  court,  or  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  suits 
depending  in  a  court.  In  some  of  the  States,  this  is 
the  principal  or  only  use  of  the  word. 

To  strike  a  ducket,  in  Ennlund,  is  said  of  a  creditor 
who  gives  a  bond  to  the  lord  chancellor,  engaging 
to  prove  his  debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  is  out  against  the  debtor. 

DOCK'ET,  v.  t.    To  make  an  abstract  or  summary  of 
the  heads  of  a  writing  or  writings ;  to  abstract  and 
enter  in  a  book ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed. 
Blackstone. 

2.  To  enter  in  a  docket ;  to  mark  the  contents  of 
papers  on  the  back  of  them. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket.  Chesterfield. 
DOCK'ET-ED,  pp.    Abstracted  and  entered  in  a  book. 

[See  Docket.] 
DOCK'ING,  ppr.      Clipping  ;    cutting  off  the  end  ; 

placing  in  a  dock. 
DOCK'ING,  re.    The  act  of  drawing,  as  a  ship,  into  a 

dock.  Mar.  Diet. 

DOCTOR,  n.    [L.,  from  docco,  to  teach.] 
1.  A  teacher. 
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ncil,  a  Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel, 


2.  One  who  has  passed  all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty, 
and  is  empowered  to  practice  and  teach  it ;  as,  a 
doctor  in  divinity,  in  physic,  in  law  ;  or,  according  to 
modern  usage,  a  person  who  has  received  the  highest 
degree  in  a  faculty.  The  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred 
by  universities  and  colleges,  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
literary  distinction.  It  is  also  conferred  on  phy- 
sicians as  a  professional  degree. 

3.  A  learned  man  ;  a  man  skilled  in  a  profession; 
a  man  of  erudition.  Dryden.     Digby. 

4.  A  physician ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  cure 


5.  The  title  doctor  is  given  to  certain  fathers  of 
the  church  whose  opinions  are  received  as  authori- 
ties, and  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  given  to  a  partic- 
ular officer  who  interprets  the  Scriptures.      Encyc. 

Doctors'  Commons;  the  college  of  civilians  in  Lon- 
don.    It  is  here  that  wills  are  proved,  and  adminis- 
tration  is  taken    out,  under  the   direction  of   the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 
DOCTOR,  v.  t.    To  apply  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,     [jl  popular  use  of 'Ins  word, but  not  elegant.'] 
DOCTOR,  v.  i.     To  practice   physic.     [JYot  elegant.] 
DOCTOR-AL,  a.    Relating  to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 
Johnson. 


DOCTOR- ATE,  n.     The  degree  of  a  doctor.   Encyc. 
DOCTOR-ATE,  v.  t.     To  make  a  doctor  by  con- 
ferring a  degree.  Warton. 
DOCTOR-£D,  pp.    Administered  to  by  a  physician  ; 

DOCTOR-ING,  ppr.     Applying  medicines  ;  curing. 
DOCTOR-LY,  a.     Like  a  learned  man.       Bp.  Ball. 
DOCTOR-SHIP,  n.    The  degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor. 
[Doctorate  is  now  generally  used.]    \_Clarendon. 

d8ct«3rIss,  i  "•  A  feinaIe  physician- 

DOCTRIN-AlRE',  n.  A  cant  term,  in  the  politics  of 
France,  denoting  one  who  is  desirous  of  giving  to 
the  king  more  power  than  is  admitted  by  the  ultra- 
liberals,  and  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  ultra- 
royalists. 

DOCTRIN-AL,  a.     [See  Doctrine.]     Pertaining  to 
doctrine  ;  containing  a  doctrine  or  something  taught ; 
as,  a  doctrinal  observation  ;  a  doctrinal  proposition. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 
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2.  Dogmatical  prec 

3.  More  generally,  , 
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DOCTRIN-AL-Ly,  adv     In   the  form  of  doctrine  or 
instruction ;  by  way  of  teaching  or  poiitlve  direction. 
Ray 
DOCTRINE,  7i.     [L.  doctrina,  from  doceo,  to  teach.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  taught.  Hence, 
a  principle  or  position  in  any  science  ;  whatever  is 
laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor  or  master.  The 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  the  principles  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doctrines  of 
Plato  are  the  principles  which  he  taught.  Hence  a 
doctrine  may  be  true  or  false  ;  it  may  be  a  mere  tenet 
or  opinion. 

2.  The  act  of  teaching. 

He  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said  to  them  la 

3.  Learning  ;  knowledge. 

Whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrine  ?  —  Is.  xxviii. 

4.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  in  general. 

That  they  mav  adorn   the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior  in  ail 
things.  — Tit.  ii. 

5.  Instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.    2  Tim.  iii. 

DOCQ-MENT,  n.     [L.  documentum,  from  doceo,  to 
teach.] 

1.  Precept ;  instruction  ;  direction. 
Baeon.     Watts. 

recept ;  authoritative  dogma. 

present  usage,  written  instruc 
tion,  evidence,  or  proof;  any  official  or  authoritative 
paper  containing  instiuc  rious  or  proof,  for  information 
and  the  establishment  of  facts.  Thus,  the  president 
laid  before  congress  the  report  of  the  secretary,  ac- 
companied with  all  the  documents. 
DOCLl-MENT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  documents  ;  to 
furnish  with  instructions  and  proofs,  or  with  papers 
necessary  to  establish  facts.  A  ship  should  be  docu- 
mented according  to  the  directions  of  law. 

2.  To  teach  ;  to  instruct ;  to  direct.  Dryden. 
DOG-IJ-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  instruction  or  to 

documents  ;    consisting   in   or  derived   from   docu- 
ments ;  as,  documental  testimony. 

Court  Martial  on  Gen.  Wilkinson. 

DOC-LT-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  written  evi- 
dence ;  consisting  in  documents. 

DOCU.-MENT-ED,  pp.     Furnished  with  papers  and 
documents  neces>ar\  lo  establish  facts. 

DOD'DER,  it.     [G.  dotter.} 

A  plant  of  the.  genus  Cuseuta,one  species  of  which 
is  called  liell-ioccd.  It  is  almost  destitute  of  leaves, 
parasitical,  creeping,  and  fixing  itself  to  some  other 
plant,  as  to  hops,  flax,  and  particularly  to  the  nettle. 
It  decays  at  the  root,  and  is  nourished  by  the  plant 
that  supports  it,  by  means  of  little  vesicles  or  papilla?, 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  stalk.    Hill.  Encyc. 

DOD'DER-£D,  a.     Overgrown  with  dodder;  covered 
with  supercrescent  plants.  Johnson.     Dryden. 

DO-DEC A-GON,  n.    [Gr.  dutcua,  twelve,  and  y  ointa, 


equal  sides  and  angles.  Encyc. 

DO-DEC-A-GYN'I-A,  re.     [Gr.    iahxa,   twelve,   and 

yvvn,  a  female.] 
In  botany,  the  name  of  an  order  of  plants  having 

twelve  styles.  Linnaus. 

DO-DEC-A-GYN'I-AN,  )   a.   In  botany,  having  twelve 
DO-DE-CAG'YN-OUS,  J      styles. 
DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Infra.]    Pertaining  to  a 

dodecahedron  ;  consisting  of  twelve  equal  sides. 
DO-DEC-A-HE'DRON,  71.     [Gr.  <W«a,  twelve,  and 

iSpa,  a  base.] 
A  regular  solid  contained  under  twelve  equal  and 

regular  pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 
Chambers, 
DO-DE-€AN'DRI-A,  re.  [Gr.  ioiSeKa,  twelve,  and  ui/ijp, 

a  male.] 
In  botany,  the  name  of  a  class  of  plants  having 

twelve  stamens  ;  but  this  class   includes  all  plants 

that  have  any  number  of  stamens,  from  twelve  to 

nineteen  inclusive.  Linnarus. 

DO-DE-CAN'DRI-AN,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  the  plants, 
DO-DE-€AN'DROUS,  j      or  class  of  plants,  that  have 

twelve  stamens,  or  from  twelve  to  nineteen.     Lee. 
DO-DEG-A-TE-MO'RI-ON,  71.     [Gr.,  composed  of  ou- 

6eKaros,  twelfth,  and  je«i«i,  part.] 
A  twelfth  part.     [Little  used.]  Creech. 

DO-DE€-A-TEM'0-RY,  re.      A  denomination  some- 
times given  to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Burton. 
DODGE,  (doj,)  v.  i.     [From  some  root  signifying  to 

shoot,  dart,  or  start,  and  not  improbably  from  the 

same  root  as  dog,  as  d  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  start  suddenly  aside ;  to  shift  place  by  a  sud- 
den start.  Milton. 

2.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  be  evasive  ;  to  use  tergiversa- 
tion ;  to  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  raise  expectations 
and  disappoint  them  ;  to  quibble.     Hole.     Jlddison. 

DODGE,  D.  t.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift  of  place  ;  to 
escape  by  starling  aside  ;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow  aimed  ; 
to  dodge' a  cannon  ball. 

[This  is  a  common  word,  eery  expressive  and  useful, 
but  not  admissible  hi  so'emn  discourse  or  elegant  compo 
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DODG'ER,  n.  One  who  dodges  or  evades. 
PODG'ING,  ppr.  Starring  aside  ;  evading, 
DOD'KIN,  n.     [doit,  D.  duit,  and  kin.] 

A  little  doit ;  a  small  coin. 
DOD'MAN,  n.  A  fisl)  that  r»n  its  shell  like  the  lob- 
ster and  crab  ;  also  called  hodmamlod.  Bacon. 
Do'DO,  n.  The  Didus,  a  genus  of  large  birds,  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  extinct.  They  are  said  to  have 
inhabited  Madagascar  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
East,  but  their  very  existence  has  been  doubted. 

P.  Cyc.     Partington. 
DOE,  (do,)  71.     [Sax.  da  ;  Dan.  daa.] 

A  she-deer ;  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer.    The 
male  is  called  a  back. 


r)(->r„(duo,)«.     A  feat.     [Not  used.] 
DoE'SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  a  doe. 

2.  A  compact  twilled  cloth,  for  pantaloons. 
DO'ER,  n.     [from  do.]     One  who  does ;  one  who  per- 
forms or  executes  ;  an  actor ;  an  agent. 

2.  One  who  performs  what  is  required  ;  one  who 
observes,  keeps,  or  obeys,  in  practice. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.  —  Rom.  ii. 

DOES,  (duz.)  The  third  person  of  the  verb  do,  indic- 
ative mode,  present  tense  ;  contracted  from  doeth. 

DOFF,  v.  t.  [Q.U.  do-off.  Rather  D.  doffen,  to  push,  to 
thrust.     Class  Db,  No.  17,  18.] 

1.  To  put  off,  as  dress. 

And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace.  Shah. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest ;  as,  he  doffs  himself. 

Crashaw. 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  get  rid  of. 

To  doff  their  dire  distresses.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  off;  to  shift  off;  with  a  view  to  delay. 
Every  day  thou  doff'st  me  with  some  device.  Sliafc. 

[This  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete  in  discourse, 
at  least  in  the  Unile.il  Slet'-s,  hut  is  retained  in  poetry.] 

DOFF'.ED,  (doft,)  pp.  Put  off;  stripped  ;  thrust  away. 

DOF'FER,  7i.  A  revolving  cylinder,  in  a  carding  ma- 
chine, which  doffs,  or  strips  off,  the  cotton  from  the 
cards.  Ure. 

DOG,  n*  [Fr.  done,  a  bull-dog  or  mastiff;  se  dogacr, 
to  butt ;  Arm.  dog  or  dogucs  ;  D.  dog  ;  probably,  the 
runner  or  starter.] 

1.  A  species  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Canis,  of  many  varieties,  as  the  mastiff,  the  hound, 
the  spaniel,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  terrier,  the  har- 
rier, the  bloodhound,  &c. 

2.  It  is  used  for  male,  when  applied  to  several  other 
animals  ;  as,  a  dog-fox ;  a  dog-otter  ;  dog-ape.  Dryden. 

It  is  prefixed  to  other  words,  denoting  what  is 
mean,  degenerate,  or  worthless;  as,  dog-rose. 

Johnson. 

3.  An  andiron,  so  named  from  the  figure  of  a  dbg  s 
head  on  the  top.     [Russ.  tagan.] 

4.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt,  given  to  a 
man. 

5.  A  constellation  called  Sirius  or  Canicula.  [See 
Dogday.] 

6.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang,  which 
can  be  driven  into  a  stick  of  timber  to  draw  it  in 
water  by  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  An  iron  used  by  sawyers  to  fasten  a  log  of  tim- 
ber in  a  saw-pit. 

8.  A  gay  young  man  ;  a  buck.     [Not  in  use.] 

Johnson. 
To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs,  ^  to  throw  away,  as 
useless. 

To  go  to  the  dogs,  is  to  be  mined. 

DOG,  v.  t.  To  hunt ;  to  follow  insidiously  or  indefat- 
igably  ;  to  follow  close ;  to  urge  ;  to  worry  with  im- 
portunity. 

1  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 

Do'GAL,  a.  [See  Doge.]  Belonging  to  or  pertaining 
to  a  doge.  Lady  Buhner. 

Do'GATE,  7i.  [See  Doge.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  doge  Encyc. 

l)OG'B7  WE,  7«.    A  plant. 

DOG'BER-RY,  n.  The  berry  of  the  dogwood,  a  spe- 
cies of  Cornus. 

DOG'BER-RY-TREE,  n.  The  dogwood,  a  species  of 
Cornus. 

DOG'BRI-EU,  7i.  The  brier  that  bears  the  hip ;  the 
Rosa  canina. 

DOG'-CAB-BAGE,  n.  A  plant  growing  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  a  species  of  Theligonum.  .Etmiot. 

DOG'-CHEAP,  (-cheep,)  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat,  or 
offal ;  very  cheap.  Johnson. 

DOG'DaY,  «.  One  of  the  days  when  Skius  or  the 
dogstar  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun.  The  dogdays 
commence  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  end  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

DOG'DRAW,  ti.  A  manifest  deprehension  of  an  of- 
fender against  the  venison  in  the  forest,  when  he  is 
found  drawing  after  the  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  hound 
led  by  the  hand.  Eng.  Law.     Cowel. 

DOGE,   ti.     [It.  ;  L.  dux ;  Eng.  duke  ;  from  L.  duco,  to 
load  ;  Sax.  toga,  troche.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  Veniee  and  Genoa. 

DOG'-FAN'CI-ER,  n.  One  who  has  a  taste  for  dogs, 
and  who  keeps  them  for  sale. 


DOG 

DOG'-FIGIIT,  (-flte,)  n.    A  battle  between  two  dogs. 

DOG'FISH,  ti.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
shark,  as  the  spotted  shark  or  greater  dogfish,  the 
piked  dogfish,  &x.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

DOG'FL?,  it.    A  voracious,  biting  fly.        Chap 

~OG'G£D,   (dogd,)  pp.     Pu 
qtieutly  and  Importunately, 

DOG'GED,  a.     Sullen  ;  sour ;  morose  ;  surly  ;  severe. 
Shale.     Hodibras. 

DOG'GED-LY,  adv.  Sullenly;  gloomily  ;  sourly  ;  mo- 
rosely ;  severely  ;  with  obstinate  resolution. 

DOG'GED-NESS,  ti.     Sullenness  ;  mnroseness. 

DOG'GER,  n.  A  Dutch  fishing-vessel,  used  in  the 
German  Ocean,  particularly  in  the  herring  fishery. 
It  is  equipped  with  two  masts,  a  main-mast  and  a 
mix/.en-mast,  somewhat  resembling  a  ketch.    Encyc. 

DOG'GER-EL,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a  kind  of  loose, 
irregular  measure  in  burlesque  poetry,  like  that  of 
Hudibras  ;  as,  doggerel  verse  or  rhvme. 

Dryden.    Addison. 

DOG'GER-EL,  n.  A  loose,  irregular  kind  of  poetry  ; 
used  in  burlesque.  Dryden.     Swift. 

DOG'GER-MAN,  n.     A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 

DOG'GERS,  71.  In  English  alum-works,  a  sort  of  stone, 
found  in  the  mines  with  the  true  alum-rock,  contain- 
ing some  alum.  Encyc. 

DOG'GING,  ppr.  [from  dog.]  Hunting ;  pursuing  in- 
cessantly or  importunately. 

DOG'GISH,  a.  Like  a  dog ;  churlish  ;  growling;  snap- 
pish ;  brutal. 

DOG'GISH-NESS,  ti.     The  quality  of  being  doggish. 

DOG'-GRSSS,  ti.     Couch-grass.  London. 

DOG'-HEART-ED,  a.     Cruel ;  pitiless  ;  malicious. 
Shak. 

DOG'-HoLE,  ti.  A  place  fit  only  for  dogs  ;  a  vile, 
mean  habitation.  Dryden.    Pope. 

DOG'-HOTJSE,  ti.    A  kennel  for  dogs.         Overlmry. 

DOG'-KEN-NEL,  71.    A  kennel  or  hut  for  dogs. 

DOG'-LAT'IN,  n.    Barbarous  Latin.  [Dryden. 

DOG'-LEACH,  ti.     A  dog-doctor.  Beaum.  Se  Fl. 

DOG'-LOUSE,  w.    An  insect  that  is  found  on  dogs. 

DOG'LY,  a.    Like  a  dog.     [Not  in  use] 

DOG'MA,  «.t  [Gr.  doypa,  from  <Jm£w,  to  think  ;  L. 
dogma.] 

A  settled  opinion  ;  a  principle,  maxim,  or  tenet ;  a 
doctrinal  notion,  particularly  in  matters  of  faith  and 
philosophy  ;  as,  the  dogmas  of  the  church  ;  the  dog- 
mas of  Plato. 

Compliment  my  dogma,  and  I  will  compliment  yours. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
DOG'-MAD,  a.    Mad  as  a  dog. 

DOG-MAT'IC,         I  a.t  Pertaining  to  a  dogma,  or  to 
DOG-MAT'I€-AL,  \      settled  opinion. 

2.  Positive;  magisterial;  asserting  or  disposed  to 
assert  with  authority  or  with  overbearing  and  arro- 
gance ;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  dogmatic  schoolman 
or  philosopher.  Boyle. 

3.  Positive  ;  asserted  with  authority  ;  authoritative ; 
as,  a  dogmatical  opinion. 

4.  Arrogant ;  overbearing  in  asserting  and  main- 
taining opinions. 

DOG-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Positively  ;  in  a  magiste- 
rial manner ;  arrogantly. 
DOG-MAT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

dogmatical  ;  pnsitiveness. 
DOG-MAT'ieS,  71.    Doctrinal  theology  ;  a  term  used 

by  German  writers.  Murdock. 

DOG'MA-TISM,   71.      Positive   assertion  ;   arrogance  ; 

positiveness  in  opinion. 
DOG'MA-TIST,  71.    A  positive  assertor ;  a  magisterial 

teacher ;  a  bold  or  arrogant  advancer  of  principles. 
Watts. 
DOG'MA-TIZE,   v.  i.    To  assert  positively  ;  to  teach 

with  bold  and  undue  confidence;  to  advance  with 

arrogance. 

Men  often  dogmatize  most,  when  they  are  least  supported  by 
reason.  Anon. 

DOG'MA-TIZ-ER,  71.     One  who  dogmatizes  ;  a  bold 

assertor  ;  a  magisterial  teacher.  Hammond. 

DOG'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.      Asserting   with  excess  of 

confidence. 
DOG'ROSE,  a.    The  flower  of  the  hip ;  the  Rosa  ca- 
nina. 
DOG'S'-BaNE,  ti.     [Gr.  awoxwov.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  Apocynum, 

and  also  of  Asclepias. 
DOG'ffi'-EAR,  71.     The  corner  of  a  leaf,  in  a  book, 

turned  down  like  the  ear  of  a  dog.  Gray. 

DOG'-SICK,o.    Sick  as  a  dog. 
DOGTSKIN,  a.    Made  of  tlw  skin  of  u.  dog.     Tatlcr. 
DOG'-SLEEP,  n.     Pretended  sleep.  Mdison. 

DOG'S'-MJBAT,  71.     Refuse  ;  offal ;  meat  for  dogs. 

Dryden. 
DOG'S'-ROB,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Scropln'ilaria. 
DOG'STAR,   71.    Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 

whose  rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  gives  name  to 

the  dogdavs. 
JJOG'SToJMES,  ti.    A  plant,  fool-stones,  a  species  of 

Oichis. 
DOG'-TOOTH,   71. ;  pi.  Dog-teeth.    A  sharp-pointed 

human   tooth,  growing  between   the  fore  teeth  and 

grinders,  and  resembling  a  dog's  tooth.    It  is  called 

also  an  eye-tooth. 
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DOG'-TOOTH-VI'O-LET,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Erythronium. 

DOG'-TRICK,  71.    A  currish  trick  ;  brutal  treatment 
Dryden. 

DOG'-TROT,  71.     A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 

DOG'.VaNE,  71.  Among  seamen,  a  small  vane  com- 
posed of  thread,  cork/  and  feathers,  fastened  to  a 
half-pike,  and  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale,  to 
assist  in  steering  a  ship  on  the  wind.    Mar.  Diet. 

DOG'-WATCH,  f-wotch,)  71.  Among  seamen,  a  watch 
of  two  hours.  The  dog-watches  are  two  reliefs  be- 
tween 4_  and  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

DOG'-WeA-RY,  a.    auite  tired  ;  much  fatigued. 

DOG'WOOD,  71.  A  common  name  of  different  species 
of  the  Cornus  or  cornelian  cherry. 

DOG'WOOD-TREE,  71.  The  Piscidia  erythrina,  a  tree 
growing  in  Jamaica.  Encyc. 

DOI'LY,  71.  Formerly,  a  species  of  woolen  stuff,  said 
to  be  so  called  from  t..e  first  maker.  Congreve. 

2.  A  small  napkin,  generally  colored,  used  with 
fruit  and  wine.  Smart. 

DcVING,  ppr.     [See  Do.]     Performing ;  executing. 

DO'INGS,  71.  pi.  Things  done;  transactions;  feats; 
actions,  good  or  bad. 

2.  Behavior  ;   conduct. 

3.  Stir;  bustle. 

DOIT,  b.  [D.  duit ;  G.  deut.  Qu.  Fr.  doigt,  a  finger, 
a  point ;  L.  digitus.] 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  half  a  farthing; 
also,  a  similar  small  coin  once  used  in  Scotland. 

Pope. 

2.  A  trifle.  Hence  our  vulgar  phrase,  I  care  not  a 
doit.  It  is  used  adverbially,  and  commonly  pronounced 
dite. 

DO-LAB'RI-FORM,  a.    [L.  dolabra,  an  ax,  and  forma, 

form.] 

Having  the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet.       Martyn. 
DOL'CE,  (dol'cha,)  j  [It.]  In  music, 

DOL-CE-ME.JVTI':,(e]o\-eha-men'td.,)\       a  direction 

to  sing  with  a  soft  sound. 
DOLE,  ti.    [Sax.  dal ;  Russ.  dolia,  a  part  or  portion  ;  Ir. 

dail  i  from  the  root  of  deal.     See  Deal.] 

1.  The  act  of  dealing  or  distributing  ;  as,  the  pow- 
er of  dole  and  donative.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  dealt  or  distributed  ;  a  part,  share, 
or  portion.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  given  in  charity  ;  gratuity. 

Dryden. 

4.  Blows  dealt  out,  Milton. 

5.  Boundary.     [Not  in  use.] 

6.  A  void  space  left  in  tillage.     [Local.'] 
DOLE,  n.     [L.  dolor,  pain,  grief.] 

Grief;  sorrow.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

DOLE,  v.  t.     To  deal ;  to  distribute.     [Not  used.] 
DoLE'FUL,  a.     [dole  and  full.]     Sorrowful  ;  express- 
ing grief;  as,  a  doleful  whine  ;  a  doleful  cry. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  sad  ;  afflicted  ;  as,  a  doleful  sire. 

Sidney. 

3.  Dismal  ;  impressing  sorrow  ;  gloomy  ;  as,  dole- 
ful shades.  Milton. 


DoLE'FUL-NESS,  ti.      Sorrow  ;  melancholy ;  queru- 

lousness  ;   gloominess;   dismalness. 
Do'LE.XT,  a.     [L.  dolens.] 

Sorrowful.    [Not  in  use.] 
DOL'E-RlTE,  71.     A  variety  of  trap-rock,    composed 

of  augite  and  lahradorite. 
DoLE'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.  Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  sorrowful ; 

doleful. 


The  dulesome  passn^e  to  the  infernal  sl.y. 


Pope. 


DoLE'SO.ME-NESS,  71.     Gloom;  dismalness. 

DOLL,  71.  [W.  dclw,  furm,  image,  resemblance,  an 
idol,  a  false  god  ;  dull,  form,  figure  ;  Arm.  dailh,  or 
tailh,  which  seems  to  be  the  L.  talis.  Also  Ir.  dealbh, 
an  image.  But  qu.  Gr.  tidioXn*,  an  idol,  from  etSu, 
to  see.] 

A  puppet  or  baby  for  a  child  ;  a  small  image  in  the 
human  form,  lor  tiie  amusement  of  little  girls. 

DOL'LAR,  71.  [G.  thaler;  D.  daalder ;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
daler ;  Sp.  dalera  ;  Russ.  taler.  Said  to  be  from  Dale, 
the  town  where  it  was  first  coined.] 

A  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  cents,  or  about  four  shillings 
and  fourpence  sterling.  The  dollar  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  German  coin  ;  and,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  name  is  given  to  coins  of  different 
values. 

DOLL'MAN,  71.     A  long  cassock  worn  by  the  Turks. 

DOL'O-MITE,  71.  A  granular  masnesian  carbonate 
of  lime,  often  forming  extensive  beds.  Much  of  the 
common  white  marble  is  dolomite.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  Cyc. 

DOL-O-MIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  dolomite;  of  the 
nature  of  dolomite. 

Do'LOR,  71.     [L.]     Pain  ;  grief ;  lamentation. 

Sidney.     Shak. 

DOL-OR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  dolor,  pain,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  pain.  Whitaker. 

DOL-OR-IF'ie,  a.     [L.  dolorificus;  dolor  and  facio.] 

1.  That  causes  pain  or  grief 

2.  Expressing  pain  or  grief. 
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,  pathetic. 
..,,  u..     L^.  «..,,, ,  F.Lin,  grief.] 

1.  Sorrowful ;  doleful ;  dismal ;  impressing  sorrow 
or  grief;  as,  a  dolorous  object;  a  dolorous  region. 

Hooker,     Milton. 

2.  Painful ;  giving  pain. 

Their  dispatch  is  quick,  arid  leas  dolorous  than  the  paw  of  the 

3.  Expressing  pain  or  grief;  as,  dolorous  sighs. 
DOL'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.    Sorrowfully  ;  in  a  manner  to 

,       express  pain. 

I  DOL'PHIN,  «.*  [L.  delphin,  or  delphinus ;  Gr.  h\d,iv; 
Ir.  de'df;  Fr.  dauphin;  Sp.  deljin  ;  It.  dclfiuo ;  Ann. 
daofin,  dolfin  ;  W.  dolfyn,  from  dolf,  a  curve  or  wind- 
ing-] 

A  popular  name  given  to  two  widely  different  in- 
habitants of  the  deep. 

*1.  The  real  dolphin,  is  a  cetaceous  mammal,  about 
ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients, 
so  celebrated  in  the  story  of  Arion. 

2.  The  dolphin  of  pocU  and  numerators,  the  Corypluc- 
na  hippuris,  is  celebrated  for  its  surprising  changes  of 
color,  when  expiring  in  death.  It  is  a  fish  of  about 
five  feet  in  length.  Encyc.  Amer. 

3.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  machine  suspended  over 
the  sea,  to  be  dropped  on  any  vessel  passing  under  it. 

Mdford. 

DOL'PHIN-ET,  n.     A  female  dolphin.  Spenser. 

D5LT,  n.  [G.  tSlpel;  Sax.  dol ;  W.  dol.  du.  dull. 
The  Gothic  has  dmnla,  foolish,  stupid  ;  Sax.  dwolian, 
to  wander.  The  Sw.  has  dvala,  to  sleep  or  be  drow- 
sy ;  Dan.  dcale,  sound  sleep ;  D.  doolcn,  and  dwaalen, 
to  wander.] 

A  heavy,  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  thick- 
skull.  Sidney.     Swift. 

DOLT,  v.  i.  To  waste  time  foolishly  ;  to  behave  fool- 
ishly. 

DOLT'ISH,  a.  Dull  in  intellect;  stupid;  blockish; 
as,  a  doltish  clown.  Sidney. 

DoLT'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  doltish  manner. 

DOLT'ISH-NESS,  n.     Stupidity. 

DOM,  used  as  a  termination,  denotes  jurisdiction,  or 
property  and  jurisdiction  ;  primarily,  doom,  judg- 
ment ;  as  in  kingdom,  earldom.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
denote  state,  condition,  or  quality,  as  in  wisdom, 
freedom. 

DOM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tamed. 

DO-MaIN',  re.  [Fr.  domaine;  Arm.  domany.  This 
would  seem  to  be  from  L.  dominium.  Q.U.  Is  it  the 
same  word  as  Demain,  which  is  from  the  Old  French 
demesne!  The  latter  can  not  be  regularly  deduced 
from  dominium,  domino.  The  Norman  French  has 
demesner,  to  rule,  to  demean  ;  and  the  phrase,  "  de 
son  demainer,"  in  his  demain,  would  seem  to  be 
from  a  different  source.  Mainor,  in  Norman,  is  ten- 
ancy or  occupation,  from  main,  the  hand.  Domain 
seems  to  be  1 1 1 • "  L.  dominium,  and  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  demain,  demesne.] 

1.  Dominion;  empire;  territory  governed,  or  under 
the  government  of  a  sovereign  ;  as,  the  vast  domains 
of  tile  Russian  emperor ;  the  domains  of  the  British 
king. 

2.  Possession  ;  estate  ;  as,  the  portion  of  the  king's 
domains.  Dryden. 

3.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a  lord, 
and  in  his  immediate  occupancy.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  coincides  with  Demain,  Demesne.     Shenstone. 

Do'MAL,  a.     [L.  domus.] 

Pertaining  to  house,  in  astrology.  Addison. 

DOME,  n.  [Fr.  dome  ;  Arm.  dom  ;  L.  domus  ;  Gr.  donor: ; 
Ir.  dom;  Russ.  dom  ;  supposed  to  be  from  deu'o,  to 
build.  The  Greek  has  also  <5  >>ua,  a  house,  a  plain 
roof.     Qu.  Sax.  timbrian,  Goth,  timbryan,  to  build.] 

1.  A  building  ;  a  house  ;  a  fabric  ;  used  in  poetry. 

Pope. 

2.  A  cathedral.  Burnet. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  spherical  roof,  raised  over  the 
middle  of  a  building  ;  a  cupola.  Encyc. 

4.  In  chemistry,  the  upper  part  of  a  fumace,  resem- 
bling a  hollow  hemisphere  or  small  dome.  This  form 
serves  to  reflect  or  reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame  ; 
hence  these  furnaces  are   called   reverberating-  fur- 

DoM'£D,  (domd,)  a.    Furnished  with  a  dome. 
1  >. .  \1 10t? ■  I  >  a  Y ,  (doomz'da.)     See  Doomsday. 
Oo.\1F/-SHaP-£D,  (-shipt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a  dome. 
j    DOMES'MAN,    (doomz'man,)   n.      [See   Doom.]      A 
judge  ;  an  umpire.     [Obs.] 
DO-MES'TIt',  a.    [L.  domesiicus,  from  domus,  a  house.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  house  or  home  ;  pertaining  to 
one's  place  of  residence,  and  to  the  family  ;  as,  do- 
mestic concerns  ;  domestic  life  ;  domestic  duties  ;  domes- 
tic affairs  ;  domestic  contentions  ;  domestic  happiness  ; 
domestic  worship. 

2.  Remaining  much  at  home  ;  living  in  retirement ; 
as,  a  domestic  man  or  woman. 

3.  Living  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  tame  ;  not 
wild  ;  as,  domestic  animals. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  family, 
or  to  one's  own  country  ;  intestine  ;  not  foreign  ;  as, 
domestic  troubles  ;  domestic  dissensions. 

5.  Made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  country ; 
as,  domestic  manufactures. 

DO-MES'TIO,  re.     One  who  lives  in   the  family  of 


tterfieU- 
■>  of  man ; 


,  and  improper.] 


DOM 

another,  as  a  chaplain  or  secretary.  Also,  a  servant 
or  hired  laborer,  residing  with  a  family. 

DO-MES'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  relation  to  domestic 
affairs. 

DO-MES'TIC-ANT,  a.  Forming  part  of  the  same 
■family. 

DO-MES'TI€-ATE,  v.  U  To  make  domestic  ;  to  re- 
tire from  the  public  ;  to  accustom  to  remain  much  at 
home  ;  as,  to  domesticate  one's  self. 

2.  To  make  familiar,  as  if  at  home, 

3.  To  accustom  to  live  near  the  habitations 
to  tame  ;  as,  to  domesticate  wild  animals. 

DO-MES'TIG-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  domestic;  ac- 
customed to  remain  at  home. 

DO-MES'TIG-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  domestic. 

DO-MES-TIC-A'TION,  n.      The  act  of  withdrawing 
from  the  public  notice,  and  living  much  at  home. 
2.  The  act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  wild  animals. 

DO-MES  TIC'I-TY,  re.     State  of  being  domestic. 

DOM'I-CILE,  re.     [L.  domicilium,  a  mansion.] 

An  abode  or  mansion  ;  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, either  of  an  individual  or  family  ;  a  residence, 
animo  manendi.  Story.     Hophinson. 

DOM'I-CILE,  j  v.  t.    To  establish  a  fixed  resi- 

DOMI-CIL'1-aTE,  j  dence,  or  a  residence  that  con- 
stitutes habitancy.  Kent. 

DOM'I-CIL-£D,  \pp.    Having  gained  a  perma- 

DOM-I-CIL'I-a-TED,  j  nent  residence  or  inhabit- 
ancy. 

DOM-I-CIL'I-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abode,  or 
the  residence  of  a  person  or  family.  A  domiciliary 
visit,  is  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  it,  under  authority. 

DOM-I-CIL-I-A'TION,  n.  Permanent  residence  ;  in- 
habitancy. 

DOM'I-CIL-ING,  )ppr.      Gaining    or  taking    a 

DOM-I-CIL'I-A-TING,  j      permanent  residence. 

DOM'I-FY,  v.  t.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

1.  In  astrolorry,  to  divide  the  heavens  into  twelve 
houses,  in  order  to  erect  a  theme  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles  of  position. 
[  Obs.]  Encyc. 

2.  To  tame.     [Not 
DOM'IM-ANT,   a.      [I 

rule  ;  dominus,  lord,  master ;  either  from  domus,  a 
house,  or  from  domo,  dajtaa,  to  overcome,  to  tame,  to 
subdue,  W.  dovi.  Both  roots  unite  in  the  sense,  to 
set,  to  press,  to  fix.     See  Class  Dm,  No.  1,  3.] 

1.  Ruling  ;  prevailing  ;  governing  ;  predominant ; 
as,  the  dominant  party  or  faction.  Reid.     Tooke. 

2.  In  music,  the  dominant  or  sensible  chord  is  that 
which  is  practiced  on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and 
which  introduces  a  perfect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
major  chord  becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as  soon  as 
the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it.     Rousseau.     Encyc. 

DOM'IN-ANT,  re.  In  music,  of  the  three  notes  essen- 
tial to  the  tone,  the  dominant  is  that  which  is  a  fifth 
from  the  tonic.  lb. 

DOM'IN-aTE,  v.  t  [L.  dominatus,  dominor.  See 
Dominant.] 

To  rule ;  to  govern  ;  to  prevail ;  to  predominate 
over. 

We  every  where 
dominated. 

DOM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.     To  predominate.     [Little  used.] 
DOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.     Ruled  ;  governed. 
DOM'IN-a-TING,  ppr.    Ruling;  prevailing;  predom- 
inating. 
DOM-LM-a'TION,  re.     [L.  dominatio.] 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  in   ruling;   dominion; 

2.  Arbitrary  authority  ;  tyranny. 

3.  One  highly  exalted  in  power;  or  the  fourth 
order  of  angelic  beings. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.      Milton. 

DOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Governing;  also,  imperious. 


world.  Camden. 

2.  An  absolute  governor. 
DOM'I-NE,  re.     A  schoolmaster ;  a  pedagogue.     [Scot- 
tish.] 
2.  A  title  given,  by  the  Dutch,  to  a  clergyman. 
DOM-IN-EER',   v.  i.     [L.  dominor;  Fr.  dominer ;  Sp. 
dominar  ;  It.  dominarc.     See  Dominant.] 

1.  To  rule  over  with  insolence  or  arbitrary  sway. 

To  domineer  over  subjects  or  servants  is  evidence  of  a  low  mind. 


swell  with  conscious 


DOM-IN-EF,R'f.T>,  pp.     Ruled  over  with  insolence. 
DOM-IN-EER'ING,  ppr.f  Ruling  over  with  insolence; 
blustering  ;  manifesting  haughty  superiority. 
2.  a      Overbearing. 
DO-MIN'IC-AL,  a.     [Low  L.  dominicalis,  from  domin- 
icus,  from  dominus,  lord.] 

1.  That  notes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sabbath.    The 
Dominical    letter,  is  the  letter  vvhich,  in    almanacs, 


DON 

denotes    the   Sabbath,    or  dies   Domini,   the    Lord's 
day.      The  first   seven   letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 
2.  Noting  the  praver  of  our  Lord.  Howell. 

DO-MIN'IG  AL,  n.    '[Supra.]     The  Lord's  day. 
DO-MIN"'l€-AN,  a.  or  re.  [from  Dominic,  the  founder.] 
The  Dominican.,,  or  Dominican  x-n  ir.,,  are  an  order 


DOM'I-ME,  n.     A  pedagogue.     [Scottish.] 

2.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  clergymen. 
DO-MIN'ION,   (do-min'yun,)   re.     [L.  dominium.     See 
Dominant.] 

1.  Sovereign  or  supreme  authority;  the  power  of 
governing  and  controlling. 
The  dominion  of  the  Most  High 


2.  Power  to  direct,  control,  use,  and  dispose  of  at 
pleasure  ;  right  of  possession  and  use  without  being 
accountable  ;  as,  the  private  dom  nion  of  individuals. 

3.  Territory  under  a  government  ;  region  ;  coun- 
try ;  district  governed,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  a  prince  or  state  ;    as,  the   British  do- 


4.  Government  ;  right  of  governing.  Jamaica  is 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  Predominance  ;   ascendant.  Dryden. 

6.  An  order  of  angels. 

Whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or   principalities,  or 

7.  Persons  governed. 

Judah  was  Ills  ^uu;ei;iry  ;   l-:rvl  his  dominion. —  Ps.  C3CIV. 

DOM'I-NO,  re.  A  long,  loose  cloak,  of  black  silk,  with 
a  hood  removable  at  pleasure,  used  as  a  general  dis- 
guise at  masquerades. 
2.  A  kind  of  play. 

DON  ;  a  title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  only,  but  now  common  to  all  classes.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  contracted  from  dominus, 
dom  ;  and  the  Portuguese  dono,  the  master  or  owner 
of  any  thing,  gives  some  countenance  to  the  opinion. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  the  Heb.  pi,  and  piN,  a 
judge,  ruler,  or  lord.  It  was  formerly  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  written  by  Chaucer  Dan.  [See  Spelman.] 
Dona,  or  durna,  the  feminine  of  don,  is  the  title  of 
a  lady  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  A  sportive  appellation  for  one  who  feels  self-im- 
portant from  the  possession  of  wealth  or  dignity. 

DON,  v.  t.  [To  do  an  ;  opposed  to  doff.]  To  put  on  ; 
to  invest  with.     [Little  used.]  Shak.     Fairfax. 

Do'NA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  given. 

Do'NA-CITE,  re.  A  petrified  shell,  of  the  genus  Do 
nax.  Jameson. 

Do'NA-RY,  re.     [L.  donarium,  from  dono,  to  give.] 
A  thing  given  to  a  sacred  use.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 

DO-Na'TION,  n.t  [L.  donatio,  from  dono,  to  give;  Fr. 
donner.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  a  grant. 

That  right  we  hold  by  his  donation.  Milton. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  a  thing,  or 
the  use  of  it,  is  transferred  to  a  person,  or  corpora- 
tion, as  a  free  gift.  To  be  valid,  a  donation  supposes 
capacity  both  in  the  donor  to  give,  and  donee  to  take, 
and  requires  consent,  delivery,  and  acceptance. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  ;  that  which  is 
transferred  to  another  gratuitously,  or  without  a  val- 
uable consideration  ;  a  gift ;  a  grant.  Donation  is 
usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than  pres- 
ent. Air.  Boudinot  made  a  donation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  American  llible  Society. 

DON'A-TISM,  7i.  The  principles  embraced  by  those 
African  schismatics,  of  the  4th  century,  who  were 
called  Donatists,  from  Donatus,  their  leader.  They 
were  so  strenuous  for  church  order,  that  they  con- 
sidered theirs  as  the  only  true  church,  and  the  ordi- 
nances administered  in  other  churches  as  invalid. 

DON'A-TIST,  re.    An  adherent  of  the  schism  of  Do- 

Dok-A-TIST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Donatism. 
DON'A-TIVE,  re.    [Sp.  and  It.  donativo  ;  L.  donativnm, 
from  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  largess  ;  a  gratuity  ;  a  present ;  a  dole. 

The  Romans  were  ,'iieit.iim  ,1  w  itb  shows  and  donations. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  the  canon  lam,  a  benefice  given  and  collated 
to  a  person,  by  the  founder  or  patron,  without  either 
presentation,  institution,  or  induction  by  the  ordi- 
nary. Encyc. 

DON'A-TIVE,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ;  as, 
a  donative  advowson.  Blaclcstone, 


2.  A  word  by  which  agreement  to  a  proposal  is  ex- 
pressed ;  as,  in  laying  a  wager,  an  offer  being  made, 
the  person  accepting  or  agreeing  savs,  Done ;  that  is, 
it  is  agreed,  1  agree,  I  accept. 

To  have  done,  with  a  person  or  thing,  is  to  cease  to 
have  concern  or  business  with  ;  to  withdraw  one's 
self  from. 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK. 


'  Set  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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DOO 


DOR 


DOT 


,  to  give.] 

c  a  gift  or  a  donation  is 


DO-NEE',  n.    [iron 

1.  The  person 
made. 

2.  The  person  to  whom  lands  or  tenements  are 
given  or  granted ;  as,  a  donee  in  fee-simple,  or  fee- 
tail.  Blackstone. 

DO-NTF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  gifts. 

DON'JON,  (dun'jun,)  n*  [See  Dungeon.]  The 
central  building,  or  keep,  of  an  ancient  castle,  to 
which  the  garrison  could  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

DONK'EY,  7i.     An  ass,  or  mule,  for  the  saddle. 

DON'NA;  the  English  orthography  of  dona,  the  title 
of  a  lady  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

DON'NA'l),  (dond,)  pp.     Put  on  ;  invested  with. 

DON'NISM,  71.  A  cant  term,  in  the  English  universi- 
ties, for  self-importance,  or  distance  and  loftiness  of 
carriage.  Huber. 

Do'NOR,  n.     [from  L.  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  One  who  gives  or  bestows ;  one  who  confers 
any  thing  gratuitously  ;  a  benefactor. 

2.  One  who  grants  an  estate  ;  as,  a  conditional 
fee  may  revert  to  the  donor,  if  the  donee  has  no  heirs 
of  his  body. 

DON'SHIP,  n.  [See  Don.]  The  quality  or  rank  of  a 
gentleman  or  knight.  Hudibras. 

DON'ZEL,  n.     [It.]     A  young  attendant ;  a  page. 

Butler. 

DOOB  or  DOUB'GRASS,  77.  A  perennial,  creeping 
grass,  the  Ciptodon  doxiijlon,  highly  prized,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  acclimated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

DOO'DLE,  fdoo'dl,)  n.      [Qu.  dote;  Fr.  radoter;  Port. 
doudo,  mad,  foolish.] 
A  trifler ;  a  simple  fellow. 

DOOLE.     See  Dole. 

DOOM,  77.  t.  [Sax.  dom,  judgment;  deman,  to  deem  ; 
gedeman,  to  judge  ;  D.  doemen,  to  doom,  to  condemn  ; 
Dan.  dSmmer  ;  Sw.  db'ma.  Doom  is  from  the  root  of 
deem,  which  seems  to  coincide  also  with  L.  estimo,  to 
esteem,  and  perhaps  with  the  root  of  condemn.  See 
Deem.] 

1.  To  judge.     [Unusual] 

Thou  didst  not  doom  so  strictly.  Milton. 

2.  To  condemn  to  any  punishment ;  to  consign 
by  a  decree  or  sentence  ;  as,  the  criminal  is  doomed 


3.  To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on. 
Absolves  the  Just,  and  /Looms  the  guilty  souls.  Dryden. 

4.  To  command  authoritatively. 

Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death  f  Shale. 

5.  To  destine  ;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  fate  or  direc- 
tion of;  as,  we  are  doomed  to  suifer  for  our  sins  and 
errors. 

6.  To  condemn,  or  to  punish  by  a  penalty. 
DOOM,  n.     [Hax.  dom  :  D.  dorm  :  Dan.  and  Sw.  dom.] 

1.  Judgment ;  judicial  sentence. 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied.  Milton. 

Hence,  the  final  doom,  is  the  last  judgment. 

2.  Condemnation  ;  sentence;  decree;  determina- 
tion affecting  the  fate  or  future  state  of  another ; 
usually  a  determination  to  inflict  evil,  sometimes 
otherwise. 

Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy.  Sluzk. 

3.  The  state  to  which  one  is  doomed  or  destined. 
To  suffer  misery  is  the  doom  of  sinners.  To  toil  for 
subsistence  is  the  doom  of  most  men. 

4.  Ruin ;  destruction. 

From  the  same  foes,  at  hist,  both  felt  their  doom.  Pope. 

5.  Discrimination.     [JVot  used.] 

DOOM' AGE,  n.    A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect. 

JV.  Hampshire. 

DOOMED,  pp.  Adjudged;  sentenced  ;  condemned  ; 
destined  ;  fated. 

DOOM'FUL,  a.     Full  of  destruction.  Drayton. 

DOOM'ING, ppr.  Judging  ;  sentencing  ;  condemning; 
destining. 

DOOMS' DAY,  n.     [doom  and  day.]    The  dav  of  the 
final  judgment ,  the  great  day  when  all  men  are  to 
be  judged  and  consigned  to  endless  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. Shak.     Dryden. 
2.  The  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation.     Sliak. 

DOOMS'DaY-BOOK,  j  n.     A  book  compiled  by  order 

DOMES'DAY-BOOK,  |  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes  ;  a  large  folio,  and  a  quarto. 
The  folio  contains  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  writ- 
ten in  a  small,  but  plain,  character.  The  quarto  con- 
tains 450  double  pages  of  vellum,  written  in  a  large, 
fair  character.  Eneyc. 

DOOR,  7i.  Sax.]  dora,  dur,  dure;  G.thiir;  D.deur; 
Sw.  dor;  Dan.  dor;  Gr.  Bvfia;  W.  dor;  Ir.  doras; 

Arm.  dor ;  Basque,  dorrea ;  Russ.  dver ;   Persic,  ,i 
dar ;  Sans,  dura ;  Armenian  turn ;  Ch.  jnn  or  ot jnn'; 

Syr.  \\\L;  Ar.  HS-yj  tar'ahon.  It  is  also  in  the  Sla- 
vonic languages,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Carinthian,  &c. 


The  verb  jnn,  \^J^  taro,  in  Ch.  and  Syr.,  signifies  to 
tear  or  cut  open,  to  open,  or  break  open  ;  in  Syr.  also 
to  pray,  to  supplicate,  to  burst,  to  crack  ;  in  Ar.  to 
rush  headlong,  to  drive,  to  crowd,  to  fill.  In  Dutch, 
door  is  through,  G.  dureh.  In  Tartar,  thurne  if)  a  door. 
Class  Dr,  No.  42.  The  Hebrew  -\ym,  a  gate,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word  dialectically  varied,  and  the  verb 
coincides  in  sense  with  the  Arabic,  supra,  to  rush. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  pass,  to  drive,  to 
rush.     Hence,  a  door  is  a  passage,  or  break.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  into  a  house,  or  other 
building,  or  into  any  room,  apartment,  or  closet,  by 
which  persons  enter.  Such  a  passage  is  seldom  or 
never  called  a  gate. 

2.  The  frame  of  boards,  or  any  piece  of  board  or 
plank  that  shuts  the  opening  of  a  house,  or  closes  the 
entrance  into  an  apartment  or  any  inclosure,  and 
usually  turning  on  hinges. 

3.  In  famUiur  language,  a  house;  often  in  the  plu- 
ral, doors.  My  house  is  the  first  door  from  the  cor- 
ner. We  have  also  the  phrases,  within  doors,  in  the 
house,  without  doors,  out  of  the  house,  abroad. 

4.  Entrance  ;  as,  the  door  of  life.  Dryden. 

5.  Avenue  ;  passage  ;  means  of  approach  or  access. 
An  unforgiving  temper  shuts  the  door  against  recon- 
ciliation, or  the  door  of  reconciliation. 


:byi 


opened  to  me  by  the  Lord.  — 2  Cor.  ii. 
To  lie  at  the  door,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  to  be  im- 
putable or  chargeable  to  one.    If  the  thing  is  wrong, 
the  fault  lies  at  my  door. 
JVezt  door  to  ;  near  to  ;  bordering  on. 
A  riot  unpunished,  is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult.    L'Estrange. 
Out  of  door  or  doors ;  quite  gone  ;  no  more  to  be 
found.     [JVot  now  used.]  Dryden. 

Indoors;  within  the  house  ;  at  home. 
DOOR-CASE,  ti.     The  frame  which  incloses  a  door. 
DOOR'ING,  77.     A  doorcase.     [JVot  used.]      Milton. 
DoOR'-KEEP-ER,  7t.     A  porter  ;  one  who  guards  the 

entrance  of  a  house  or  apartment. 
DOOR'-NAIL,  77.    The  nail  on  which  the  knocker  for- 
merly struck. 
DoOR'-POST,  ti.    The  post  of  a  door 
DOOR'-SILL,  ti.     The  sill  of  a  door. 
DoOR'-STEAD,  71.    Entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 
DoOR'-SToNE,  77.     Step  stone.  [  Warburton. 

DoOR'-WAY,  77.     The  passage  of  a  door. 
DOQ.'UET,  (dok'et,)  n.     A  warrant ;  a  paper  granting 

license.     [See  Docket.]  Bacon. 

DOR,     )  n.      [Oil.   Ir.  dord,  humming,  buzzing,   also 
DORR,  j      rough.] 

The  name  of  the  black-beetle,  or  the  hedge-chafer, 
a  species  of  Scarabseus.     We  usually  say,  the  dor- 
beetle. 
DO-RA'DO,  71.     [Sp.  dorado,  gilt,  from  dorar,  to  gild.] 

1.  A  southern  constellation,  containing  six  stars, 
called  also  Xiphias ;  not  visible  in  our  latitude.  Encyc. 

2.  A  large  fish,  resembling  the  dolphin. 

Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 

DO-REE',  ti.  *  The  French  popular  name  of  the  fish 
Zeus  Faber,  of  Linnauis.  The  popular  name  in  Eng- 
lish is  John-Doree,  well  known  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Jaunc-dorie,  i.  e.,  golden-yellow. 

Do'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris,  in  Greece.  [See 
Dor.c] 

DOR'IC,  a.*  [from  Doris,  in  Greece.]  In  general,per- 
taining  to  Doris,  or  the  Dorians,  in  Greece,  who  dwelt 
near  Parnassus. 

*In  architecture,  noting  the  second  order  of  columns, 
between  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic.  The  Doric  order  is 
distinguished  lor  simplicity  and  strength.  It  is  used 
in  the  gates  of  cities  and  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  &c. 

The  Doric  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Dorians,  and  little  different  from  that 
of  Lacedemon.  Encyc. 

The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was  the  first  of  the  au- 
thentic modes  (.('  the  ancients.  Its  character  is  to  be 
severe,  tempered  vvitli  gravity  and  joy.  Encyc. 

DS'RISM        i  "■    A  phrase  of  the  Doric  dlalect 
DOR'MAN-CY,  n.     [Infra.]'    Quiescence.     Horsley. 
DOR'MANT,a.*[Fr.,from  dormir,  L.  dormio, to  sleep.] 
1.  Sleeping ;  hence,  at  rest ;  not  in  action  ;  as,  dor- 
mam  passions. 

*2.  Being  in  a  sleeping  posture ;  as,  the  lion  dormant, 
in  heraldry. 

3.  Neglected  ;  not  used  ;  as,  a  dormant  title  ;  dor- 
mant privileges. 

4.  Concealed;  not  divulged;  private.     [Unusual.] 

Bacon. 

5.  Leaning  ;  inclining  ;  not  perpendicular  ;  as,  a 
dormant  window,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a 
beam  of  that  name.  This  is  now  written  Dormer 
or  Dormak. 

Dormant  partner  ;  in  commerce  and  manufactories,  a 
partner  who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  business  of 
a  company  or  partnership,  but  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  profits,  and  subject  to  a  share  in  losses.  He 
is  called  also  sleeping  partner. 

DOR'M  ANT,  «.     A  beam  ;  a  sleeper. 

DOR'MER,  ti.    A  beam  ;  a  sleeper. 


DOR'MER, 

DOR'MER-WIN-DOW,'  ,  i,. .«..*„  ..  3,up...(  .»ul, 
and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  rises  on  the  side  of 
the  roof ;  also  written"  Dormar.     Gloss,  of  Architect. 

DOR'MI-TIVE,  77.    [L.  dormio,  to  sleep.] 

A  medicine  to  promote  si  -op  ■  an  opiate.  jirbuthnot. 

DOR'MI-TO-RY,  71.  [L.  dormttortum,  from  dormio,  to 
sleep.] 

1.  A  place,  building,  or  room,  to  sleep  in. 

2.  A  gallery  in  convents  divided  into  several  cells, 
where  the  religious  sleep.  Encyc. 

3.  A  burial-place.  Jlyliffe. 
DOR'MOUSE,  n.;*pl.  Dormice.     [L.  dormio,  to  sleep, 

and  mouse.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  several  species  of  Myox- 

us,  a  genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Rodentia. 
DORN,  71      [G.  rfor7i,  a  thorn.] 

A  fish  ;  perhaps  the  thorn  back,  one  of  the  Ray 

family.  Carew. 

DOR'N'IC,  n.     A  species  of  linen  cloth. 
DOR'NOCK,  77.     A  species  of  figured  linen,  made  in 

Dornock,  in  Scotland.  Ure. 

DO'RON,  7i.     [Gr.  601000,  a  gift;  Soipcoi,  Russ.  dariyu, 

to  give.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  present.     [JVot  in  use.] 

2.  A  measure  of  three  inches.        '  olsh. 
DORP,  77.     [G.  dorf;  D.  dorp  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  torn ;  W. 

trcv.     See  Tribe.] 
A  small  village. 

DORR.     See  Dor. 

DORR,  ii.  1.     To  deafen  with  noise.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DOR'RER,  71.     A  drone,     f  JVot  in  use.) 

1)(  IR'SAL,  a.     [from  L.  dorsum,  the  back.] 

Pertaining  to  the  back  ;  as,  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish  ; 
dorsal  awn,  in  botany. 

DORSE,  n.     A  canopy.  Sutton 

INiK'SEL.     See  Dosser. 

DOR-SI-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.  Having  the  branchia; 
equally  distributed  along  the  body,  as  an  order  of  an- 
nelidans. 

DOR-SIF'ER-OUS,  )  a.      [L.   dorsum,   the   back,  and 

DOR-SIP'AR-OUS,  (     fero,  or  pario,  to  bear.] 

In  botany,  bearing  or  producing  seeds  on  the  back 
of  their  leaves  ;  an  epithet  given  to  ferns  or  plants  of 
the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks.  Encyc. 

DOR'SUM,  ?i.     [L.]     The  ridge  of  a  hill.       Walton. 

DOR'TQRE,  71.  [Contraction  of,  lormiture.]  A  dormi- 
tory.    [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

DoSE,  n.  [Fr.  dose;  It.  dosa;  Gr.  Stoic,  that  which  is 
given,  from  6'S^jxi,  to  give  ;  W.  dodi,  to  give.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  medicine  given  or  prescribed  to 
be  taken  at  one  time.  Quincy. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  be  swallowed;  any  thing 
nauseous  that  one  is  obliged  to  take.  South. 

3.  A  quantity  ;  a  portion.  Oranvdlc. 

4.  As  much  as  a  man  can  swallow.         Johnson. 
DOSE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  doser.] 

1.  To  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  patient 
or  disease  ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses.       Derham. 

2.  To  give  in  doses  ;  to  give  medicine  or  physic. 

3.  To  give  any  thing  nauseous. 

DOS'£D,  (dost,)  pp.  Given  in  doses ;  femed  into  suit- 
able doses;  physicked. 

DoS'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  doses  ;  pi.  'sicking. 

DOS'SER,  71.     [Fr.  dos,  the  back  ;  dossier   a  bundle  ] 
A  pannier,  or  basket,  to  be  carried  on  t.e  shoulders 
of  men.  Encyc. 

DOS'SIL,  7i.  In  surgery,  a  pledget  or  portion  of  lint 
made  into  a  cylindrir  form,  or  the  shape  01  a  date. 

DOST,  (dust  ;)  the  second  person  of  Do,  used  in  the 
solemn  style  ;  thou  dost 

DOT,  71.  [I  know  not  the  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word.  It  would  be  naturally  deduced  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  set,  or  to  prick,  like  pmictum,  point.  It 
coincides  in  elements  with  tatoo,  and  W.  dodi,  to  give, 
that  is,  to  thrust,  or  cause  to  pass.] 

A  small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or  other 
pointed  instrument;  a  speck,  used  in  marking  a 
writing  or  other  thing. 

DOT,  v.  t.    To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached  ob- 
jects ;  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages,  or  clumps 

DOT,  v.  i.     To  make  dots  or  spots.  [of  trees. 

Do'TAGE,  71.  [from  dote.]  Feebleness  or  imbecility 
of  understanding  or  mind,  particularly  in  old  age  ; 
childishness  of  old  age  ;  as,  a  venerable' man,  now  in 
his  dotage. 

2.  A  doting ;  excessive  fondness.  Dryden. 

3.  Deliriousness.     [See  the  verb  to  Dote.] 
Do'TAL,  a.     [Fr.  from  L.  dotalis,  from  dos,  dower.] 

Pertaining  to  dower,  or  a  woman's  marriage  por- 
tion ;  constituting  dower,  or  comprised  in  it;  as,  a 
dotal  town  Garth. 

IKTT  \.\T,  71.     A  dotard.  Shak. 

Do'TARD,  71.  [dote  and  ard,  kind.]  A  man  whose 
intellect  is  impaired  by  age ;  one  in  his  second  child- 
hood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife.  Prior. 

2.  A  doting  fellow  ;  one  foolishly  fond. 
DO'TARD-LY,  a.     Like  a  dotard  ;  weak.  More. 

DO-Ta'TION,  71.  [L.  dotatio,  from  dos,  dower,  doto,' 
to  endow.] 

].  The  act  of  endowing,  or  bestowing  a  marriage 
portion  on  a  woman. 
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2.  Endowment ;  establishment  of  funds  for  sup- 
port ;  as,  of  a  hospital  or  eleemosynary  corporation. 
Blaekstone. 
DOTE,  v.  i.  [D.  duttcn,  to  dote,  to  doze  ;  VV.  dotiaw, 
to  put  out,  to  cause  to  mistake,  to  err,  to  dote  ;  dotian, 
to  be  confused  ;  Fr.  radoter,  to  rave,  to  talk  idly  or 
extravagantly.  The  French  word  is  rendered  in 
Armoric,  rambreal,  which  seems  to  be  our  ramble.] 

1.  To  be  delirious;  to  have  the  intellect  impaired 
by  age,  so  that  the  mind  wanders  or  wavers  ;  to  be 
Billy  or  insane. 

Time  has  made  you  dete,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  ima^ei  <]  in  your  lenely  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  excessively  in  love  ;  usually  with  on  or 
upon ;  to  dote  on,  is  to  love  to  excess  or  extravagance. 

What  dust  we  rbjte  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love  I  Pope. 

Aholali  dotal  on  1 1 ■  - 1*  lovers,  th"  Assyn.ms.  —  Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  To  decay  ;  to  wither ;  to  impair.         Howson. 
DoT'ED,p/i.     Regarded  with  excessive  fondness. 

DOT'ER,  n.    One  who  dotes;  a  man  whose  under- 
standing is  enfeebled  by  age  ;  a  dotard.       Burton. 
2.  One  who  is  excessively  fond,  or  weakly  in  love. 

DOTES,  n.  pi.     Gifts  or  endowments.      Ben  Junson. 

DOTH,  (duth.)  The  third  person  irregular  of  do,  used 
in  the  solemn  style. 

DoT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Regarding  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. ' 

DoT'ING-LY,  adv.     By  excessive  fondness.     Dryden. 

DOT'TARD,  n.     A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting.       Bacon. 

DOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Marked  witli  dots  or  small  spots  ; 
diversified  witli  small,  detached  objects. 
2.  In  botany,  sprinkled  with  hollow  dots  or  points. 
Martyn. 

DOT'TER-EL,  j  n.     The  popular  name  of  Charadrius 

DOT'TREL,  (  Morinellus  of  Linnteus,  a  fowl  of 
his  order  Gralla?.  Sea  Dottrel  is  the  popular  name  of 
Tringu  Interpics  of  Linnteus  ;  likewise  of  his  order 
Grallte.  Most,  of  the  species  of  Charadrius  are  called 
popularly  Plovers. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  silly  bird,  which  imitates  the  action 
of  the  fowler,  and  is  easily  taken  hy  stratagem. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  this  bird  in  the  old 
writers.  Toone. 

DOT'TING,  ppr.  Marking  with  dots  or  spots  ;  diversi- 
fying with  small,  detached  objects. 

DOU-A-NIkR',  (doo-a-neer',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  officer  of 
the  French  customs.  Gray. 

DOU'aY-BI'BLE,  (doo'a,)  n.  [from  Douay,  a  town 
in  France.]  An  English  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, sancttonetl  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  a.  [Ft.  double;  Arm.  doubl ;  Sp. 
doblc;  Port,  dobre  ;  It.  doppio  ;  W.  dyblyg ;  D.dubbel; 
G.  doppclt ;  Dan.  dobbelt ;  Sw.  dubbel ;  L.  duplus,  du- 
plex; Gr.  liurAuoj;  compounded  of  duo,  two,  and 
plieo,  to  fold,  plerus,  a  fold.     See  Two.] 

1.  Two  of  a  sort  together  ;  one  corresponding  to 
the  other  ;  being  in  pairs  ;  as,  double  chickens  in  the 
same  egg ;  double  leaves  connected  by  one  petiole. 

2.  Twice  as  much ;  containing  the  same  quantity 
or  length  repeated. 

i  your  hand.  —  Gen.  xliii. 

of  thy  spirit  be  on  me.  —  2  Kings  ii. 

With  to ;  as,  the  amount  is  double  to  what  I  ex- 
pected. 

3.  Havi  ,g  one  added  to  another ;  as,  a  double  chin. 

4.  Twt  ibid  ;  also,  of  two  kinds. 

Darkn-ss  and  tempest  make  a  double  night.  Dryden, 

5.  Two  in  number ;  as,  double  sight  or  sound.  [See 
No.  1.]  Davies. 

6.  Deceitful ;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  the 
other  in  secret. 

And  with  a  double  heart  do  they  apeak.  —  Ps.  xii. 

DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  adv.    Twice. 

I  was  double  their  age.  SuAfl. 

DOUB'LE,  in  composition,  denotes  two  ways,  or 
twice  the  number  or  quantity. 

DOUB'LE-BANK-£D,  (dub'l-bankt,)   a.     In  seaman- 
ship, having  two  opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers  on 
the  same  bench,  or  having  two  men  to  the  same  oar. 
Mar.  Diet. 

DOU'BLE-BAR'REL-£D,  a.  Having  two  barrels,  as 
a  gun. 

DOUB'LE-BaSE,  n.  The  lowest  toned  instrument 
of  music,  in  form  of  a  violin. 

DOUB'LE-BlT'ING,  a.  Biting  or  cutting  on  either 
side  ;  as,  a  double-biting  ax.  Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-BtJT'TON-£D,  (dub'I-but'nd,)  a.  Having 
two  rows  of  buttons.  Gay. 

DOUB'LE-CIIARGE,  v.  t.  To  charge  or  intrust  with 
a  double  portion.  S/iak. 

DOUB'LE-CIIaRG'ED,  pp.      Charged    or   intrusted 
,       with  a  double  portion. 

I    DOUB'LE-CHaRG'ING.pjtt.    Charging  or  intrusting 
with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-DEAL'ER,  n.  One  who  acts  two  different 
parts  in  the  same  business,  or  at  the  same  time  ;  a 
deceitful,  trickish  person  ;  one  who  says  one  thing 
and  thinks  or  intends  another  ;  one  guilty  of  du- 
plicity IS  Estrange. 

DOUB'LE-DeAL'ING,  n.     Artifice;   duplicity;    de- 
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ceitful  practice  ;  the  profession  of  one  thing  and  the 
practice  of  another.  Shak.     Broome. 

DOUB'LE-DYE,  v.  t.     To  dye  twice  over.    Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-EDG-BD,  a.     Having  two  edges. 

DOUB'LE-EJY-TEJV'DRE,  (doob'l-an-t'in'dr,)  n. 
[Ft.]     Double  meaning  of  a  word  or  expression. 

DOUB'LE-EV-JSD,  (dub'1-Ide,)  a.  Having  a  deceit; 
ful  countenance.  Spenser 

DOUB'LE-EN'TRY,  n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping  in 
which  twe^entries  are  made  of  every  transaction  in 
different  forms  and  in  different  books,  in  order  that 
the  one  may  check  the  other. 

DOUB'LE-FAOE,  n.  Duplicity  ;  the  acting  of  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  same  concern. 

DOUB'LE-FaC-ED,  rdub'l-fasteO  a.  Deceitful ;  hyp- 
ocritical ;  showing  two  faces.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FORM-BD,  a.     Of  a  mixed  form.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FOR'TI-FI-ED,  (dub'1-for'te-flde,)  a. 
Twice  fortified  ;  doubly  strengthened. 

DOUB'LE-FOUNT-ED,  a.     Having  two  sources. 

Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FRONT'ED,  (dub'l-frunt'ed,)  a.  Having 
a  double  front. 

DOUB'LE-GILD.j).  t.    To  gild  with  double  coloring. 
S/iak. 

DOUB'LE-GrLD'ED,  pp.     Gilt  with  double  coloring. 

DOUB'LE-HAND'ED,  a.  Having  two  hands;  de- 
ceitful. Glimville. 

DOUB'LE-HEAD'ED,  a.     Having  two  heads. 
2.  Having  the  Mowers  growing  one  to  another. 

Mortimer. 

DOUB'LE-HEXRT'ED,  (dub'l-hart'ed,)  a.  Having  a 
falsi-  heart  ;  deceitful  ;  treacherous. 

DOUB'LE-LOCK,  v.  t.  To  shoot  the  bolt  twice  ;  to 
fasten  with  double  security.  Tutler. 

DOUB'LE-LOrk'/:i>,(duh'l-lokt,)pp.   Twice  locked. 

DOUB'LE-LOCK'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  double 
security. 

DOUB'LE-MAN-NED,  a.  Furnished  with  twice  the 
complement  of  men,  or  with  two  men  instead  of 
one. 

DOUB'LE-MeAN'ING,  a.    Having  two  meanings. 

DOUB'LE-MlND-ED,  a.  Having  different  minds  at 
different  times ;  unsettled;  wavering ;  unstable ;  un- 
determined. 

DOUB'LE-MOUTH-£D,  a.    Having  two  mouths. 

Milton. 

DOUB'LE-NA'TlJR-£D,  a.   Having  a  twofold  nature. 
Young. 

DOUB'LE-OC-TAVE,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  com- 
posed of  two  octaves  or  fifteen  notes  in  diatonic 
progression  ;  j>  fifteenth.  Encyc. 

DOUB'LE-PLeA,  n.  In  law,  a  plea  in  which  the  de- 
fendant alleges  two  different  matters  in  bar  of  the 
action.  Cowcl. 

DOUB'LE-aUAR-REL,  n.  A  complaint  of  the  clerk 
to  the  archbishop  against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for 
delay  of  justice.  Cowel. 

DOUB'LE-SHADE,  v.  t.  To  double  the  natural  dark- 
ness of  a  place.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-SIIAD'ED,  pp.    Made  doublv  dark. 

DOUB'LE-SHAD'ING,  ppr.  Doubling  the  natural 
darkness  of  a  place. 

DOUB'LE-SHlN'ING,  a.    Shining  with  double  luster. 
Sidney. 

DOUB'LE-STAR,  n.    A  star  which  usually  appears 
single,  but  in  the  telescope  is  resolved  into  two  stars. 
D.  Olmsted. 

DOUB'LE-THREAD'ED,  (dub'l-thred'ed,)  a.  Con- 
sisting of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

DOUB'LE-TONGU-ED,  (dub'l-tungd,)a.  Making  con- 
trary declarations  on  the  same  subject  at  different 
times ;  deceitful. 

The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 

DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  doubter  ;  Arm.  doubla ; 
Sp.  doblar;  Port,  dobrar;  It.  doppiare  ;  D.  dubbden; 
G.doppeln;  Dan.  doblerrr :  Sw.  dublcra;  If.  dublaig- 
him;  W.  dijblygu;  L.  duplico ;  Gr.  SirrXooj.] 

1.  To  fold  ;  as,  to  double  tile  leaf  of  a  book  ;  to 
double  down  a  corner.  Prior. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal  sum, 
value,  quantity,  or  length  ;  as,  to  double  a  sum  of 
money  ;  to  double  the  amount  ;  to  double  the  quantity 
or  size  of  a  thing  ;  to  double  the  length ;  to  double 
dishonor. 

3.  To  contain  twice  the  sum,  quantity,  or  length, 
or  twice  as  much  ;  as,  the  enemy  doubles  our  army  in 
numbers: 

4.  To  repeat ;  to  add  ;  as,  to  double  blow  on  blow. 

Dryden 

5.  To  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order. 


6.  In  navigation,  to  double  a  cape  or  point,  is  to  sail 
round  it,  so  that  the  cape  or  point  shall  be  between 
the  ship  and  her  former  situation.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  In  military  affairs,  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in 

To  double  and  twist,  is  to  add  one  thread  to  another 
and  twist  them  together. 

To  double  upon,  in  tactics,  is  to  inclose  between  two 
fires. 
DOUB'LE,  v.  i.    To  increase  to  twice  the  sum,  nurrj- 
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ber,  value,  quantity,  or  length  ;  to  increase  or  grow 
to  twice  as  much.  '  A  sum  of  money  doubles  by  com- 
pound interest  in  a  little  more  ttian  eleven  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  double  in  about  twen- 
ty-five years. 

2.  To  enlarge  a  wager  to  twice  the  sum  laid. 

T  air  reso.ved  to  double  till  I  win.  Drydea. 

3.  To  turn  back  or  wind  in  running. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.  Dryden. 

4.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  use  sleights.  Johnson. 

5.  Among  parties,  to  set  up  the  same  word  or  words, 
unintentionally,  a  second  time. 

DOUB'LE,  n.  Twice  as  much;  twice  the  number, 
sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

2.  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers. 

Blackmore. 

3.  A  trick  ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice  to  deceive.  Addison. 
DOUB'L£D,   (doub'ld,)  pp.      Folded ;    increased    by 

adding  an  equal  quantity,  sum,  or  value  ;  repeated; 
turned  or  passed  round. 
DOUB'LE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  doubled. 

2.  Duplicity.  [Shak. 

DOUB'LER,  n.     He  that  doubles. 

2.  An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very  small 
quan';ty  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by 
sparks  or  the  electrometer.  Cyc. 

DOUB'LET,  (dub'let,)  n.     [It.  duiblead;  Fr.  doublet.] 

1.  The  inner  garment  of  a  man ;  a  waistcoat  or 
vest. 

2.  Two ;  a  pair.  Grew. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  unintentionally  doubled,  or  set 
up  the  second  time,  by  printers. 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  a  counterfeit  stone  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between  thern, 
so  that  they  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the 
whole  substance  of  the  crvsta!  were  colored.    Encyc. 

DOUB'LETS,  n.     A  game  on  dice  within  tables. 

2.  The  same  number  on  both  dice. 

3,  A  double  meaning. 
DOUB'LING,  ppr.    Making  twice  the  sum,  number,  or 

quantity  ;  repeating  ;  passing  round  ;  turning  to  es- 

DOUB'LING,  n.  The  act  of  making  double  ;  also,  a 
fold  ;  a  plait;  also,  an  artifice  ;  a  shift. 

DOUB-LOON',  (dub-loon',)  n.  [Fr.  doublon ;  Sp.  doblon ; 
It.  dob  bltrne.] 

A  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coin,  being  double  the 
value  of  the  pistole.  Encyc. 

DOUB'LY,  (dub'ly,)  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity  ;  to 
twice  the  detrree  ;  as,  doubly  wise  or  good  ;  to  be 
doubly  sensible  of  an  obligation.  Dryden. 

DOUBT,  (dout,)  v.  i.  [Fr.  douter;  L.dubito;  It.  du- 
bitarc;  Sp.  dudar ;  Arm.  doueti.  According  to  Ains- 
wortb,  this  is  composed  of  duo  and  bito,  to  go.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  rout  of  dubius,  and  of  two  ;  but  the 
manner  of  formation  is  not  clear.  So  D.  twyffelen,  to 
doubt,  G.    zweifeln,   Sw.  tvifia,  D.  tvinler,   are  from 

1.  To  waver  or  fluctuate  in  opinion  ;  to  hesitate ; 
to  be  in  suspense ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  respecting 
the  truth  or  fact ;  to  be  undetermined. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  seme  things,  we  may  lawful- 
ly doubt  and  suspend  our  judgment.  Hooker. 

So  we  say,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  proper;  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  go  ;  sometimes  with  of,  as  we  doubt 
of  a  fact. 

2.  To  fear  ;  to  be  apprehensive  ;  to  suspect. 

I  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind.  Olway, 

DOUBT,  (dout,)  c.t.  To  question  or  hold  questiona- 
ble ;  to  withhold  assent  from  ;  to  hesitate  to  believe  ; 
as,  I  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

2.  To  fear ;  to  suspect. 

If  they  turn  not  back  perverse ; 
But  that  I  doubt.  Miltor 

3.  To  distrust;  to  withhold  confidence  from;  as, 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  execute  an  office. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own.  Pope. 

4.  To  fill  with  fear.     [Obs.]  Beaum. 
DOUBT,  (dout,)  71.     A  fluctuation  of  mind  respecting 

truth  or  propriety,  arising  from  defect  of  knowledge 
or  evidence;  uncertainty  of  mind  ;  suspense;  unset- 
tled state  of  opinion  ;  as,  to  have  doubts  respecting 
the  theory  of  the  tides. 

Joseph  is  without  rloubt  rent  in  pieces.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  lei n^  in  <!uubl  u  lore  thee.  —  Deut.  xxviil. 

3.  Suspicion  ;  fear ;  apprehension. 

I  stand  in  doubl  of  you.  —  Gal.  iv. 

4.  Difficulty  objected. 

To  every  doubl  your  answer  is  the  same.  Blackmore. 

5.  Dread  ;  horror  and  danger.     [Obs.] 
DOUBT'A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  he  doubted.    Sherwood, 
DOUBT'ED,   (dout'ed,)  pp.      Scrupled;    questioned; 

not  certain  or  settled. 
DOUBT'ER,  7t.    One  who  doubts  ;  one  whose  opinion 

[s  unsettled  ,  one  who  scruples. 
DOUBT'FUL,  a.     Dubious  ;   not   settled  in   opinion  ; 

undetermined  ;  wavering  ;  hesitating;  applied  to  per- 
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sons ;  as,  wc  are  doubtful  of  a  fuct,  or  of  the  propriety 
of  a  measure. 

2.  Dubious;  ambiguous;  not. clear  in  its  meaning  ; 
as,  a  doubtful  expression. 

3.  Admitting  of  doubt ;  not  obvious,  clear,  or  cer- 
tain; questionable  ;  not  decided  ;  as,  -adoublful  case  ; 
a  doubtful  proposition  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
event  of  the  war. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

Wc  hare  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight.  Milton. 

5.  Not  secure ;  suspicious ;  as,  we  cast  a  doubtful 


eye 


Hooker. 


6.  Not  confident;    not  without  fear;    indicating 
doubt. 

Witt  doubtful  i.el,  ami  wav   ring  resolution.  Milton. 

7.  Not  certain  or  defined  ;  as,  a  doubtful  hue. 

Mdton. 
DOUBT'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  doubtful  manner ;  dubi- 
ously. Spenser. 

2.  With  doubt ;  irresolutely. 

3.  Ambiguously  ;  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Nor  did  the  gud.!.'..s  tloohl/:uhj  .leclare.  Dryden. 

4.  In  a  state  of  dread.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DOUBT'FUL-NEPS',  n.     A  state  of  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty of'mind;  dubiousness;  suspense;  instability 
of  opinion.  Watts. 

2.  Ambiguity;  uncertainty  of  meaning.      Locke. 

3.  Uncertainty   of  event  or  issue;  uncertainty  of 
condition.  Johnson. 

DOLTBT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Wavering  in  mind;  calling  in 
question  ;  hesitating. 

DOUBT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  doubting  manner  ;  dubi- 
ously ;  without  confidence. 

DOUBT'LESS,  a.  Free  from  fear  of  danger ;  secure. 
[Obs.] 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure.  Shale. 

DOUBT'LESS,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question  ;  un- 
questionably. The  histories  of  Chrisf  by  the  evan- 
gelists are  doubtless  authentic. 

DOUBT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Unquestionably.     Beaum. 

DOU'CED,  (doost,)  n.     [from  Fr.  douce.] 

A  musical  instrument.     [jYot  in  use.]       Chaucer. 

DOU'CET,  n.     [Fr.     A  custard.]     [JVot  in  use.] 

DOU'CEfjR,  (doo'sur,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  douz,  sweet,  L. 
dulcis.] 
A  present  or  gift ;  a  bribe. 

DOUCHE,  (doosh,)  n.  A  jet  or  current  of  water,  di- 
rected with  considerable  force  on  to  some  diseased 
part  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  strengthen  it. 

DOU'CiNE,  (doo%een,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  molding,  concave 
above  and  convex  below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a 
delicate  cornice  ;  a  cymagola.  Encyc. 

DOUCK'ER,  ?i.  [See  Duck.]  A  bird  that  dips  or 
dives  in  water  ;  a  diver.  Ray. 

DOUGH,  (do,)  ?i.  [Sax.  dah  ;  D.  deeg  ;  Sw.  ieg ;  Dan. 
dej ;  G.  trig.  Probably  a  soft  mass,  and  perhaps  al- 
lied to  thick.     See  Class  Dg,  No.  8,  17,  21,  22,  36.] 

Paste  of   bread ;   a  mass    composed   of  flour  or 
meal  moistened  and  kneaded,  but  not  baked. 

My  cake-is  dough ;   that  is,  my  undertaking  is  not 
come  to  maturity.  Shak. 

DoUGH'-BaK-ED,  (do'bakt,)  a.  Unfinished  ;  not 
hardened  to  perfection  ;  soft.  Donne. 

D5UGH'-KNeAD-ED,  a.     Soft ;  like  dough.  Mdton. 

DOUGH'NUT,  n.  [dough  and  nut.]  A  small  round- 
ish cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  moistened 
with  milk  and  boiled  inlaid. 

DOUGH'TI-LY,  (dow'te-le,)  ad.     With  doughtiness. 

DOUGH'TI-NESS,  (dou'ti-ness,)  n.  [See  Doughty.] 
Valor ;  bravery. 

DOUGH'TY,  (dou'ty,)  a.  [Sax.  dohtig,  brave,  noble  ; 
Dan.  dygtig,  able,  fit ;  Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able  or 
strong,  to  be  good  ;  1).  drugrn  ;  G.  taagen  ;  Sw.  duga ; 
Dan.  duer ;  hence,  Sax.  dugoth,  valor,  strength,  or 
virtue  ;  Ir.  dcao-h,  dia::-,'t,  good  ;  allied,  probably,  to  L. 
deceo.     See  Decent.] 

Brave  ;  valiant ;  eminent  ;  noble  ;  illustrious  ;  as, 
a  doughty  hero.  Pope. 

It  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  irony  or  burlesque. 

DOUGH' Y,  (do'e,)  a.  Like  dough  ;  soft;  yielding  to 
pressure ;  pale.  Shale. 

DOUSE,  v.  t.  [This  word  seems  to  accord  with 
dowse,  or  rather  with  the  Gr.  Svo>,  cWis.] 

1.  To  thrust  or  plunge  into  water. 

2.  In  seamen's    language,  to    strike    or    lower  in 
haste;  to  slacken  suddenly.     Douse  the  topsail. 

It.  Toexting.ish. 
DOUSE,  v.  i.    To  fall  suddenly  into  water.  Hudibras. 
DOUS'ED,  (doust,)  pp.     Plunged  into  water. 
DOUS'ING, ;;>)>•.     Plunging  into  water. 
DOUT,  v.  t     [au.  do  out.]     To  put  out ;  to  extinguish. 

Shah. 
DOTTT'ER,  «.     An  extinguisher  for  candles. 
DOU'ZE AVE,  (doo'zeeve,)  n.     [Fr.  dome,  twelve.] 

In  music,  a  scale  of  twelve  degrees.  jj.  M.  Fisher. 

DOVE,  (duv,)  it.     [Sax.  duua  ;  Goth,  dubo ;  D.  duif; 

G.   taube;  Dan.  due;  Sw.  dufva;  Ice.  dufa;  Gypsy, 

tovadei;  Hindoo,  tubbeter ;  Scot,  daw  ;  probably  from 


cooing,  Heb.  321,  to  murmur,  or  Ar. 
to  coo,  as  a  dove.] 
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1.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Colmn- 
ba,  of  Linnaius,  a  genus  of  birds  of  his  order  Passe- 
res,  most  of  which  are  called  pigeons.  The  dif- 
ferent species,  which  are  popularly  called  dooes,  are 
distinguished  by  some  additional  term  prefixed. 

A  wortl  of  endearment,  or  an  emblem  of  innocence. 
—  Cant.  ii.  14. 

DOVE'-€OT,  (duv'-kot,)  7!.  A  small  building  or  box, 
raised  to  a  considerable  hight  above  the  ground,  in 
which  domestic  pigeons  breed. 

DOVE'-IIOUSE,  n.    A  house  or  shelter  for  doves. 

DOVE'LET,  7t.     A  young  or  small  dove.  Booth. 

DOVE'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  dove.  Milton. 

DO'VER'S  POWDER,  77.  A  compound  of  ipecacu- 
anha, opium,  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  an  excellent 
sedative  and  sudorific. 

DOVE'S'-FOOT,  n.  A  plant,  the  popular  name  of 
a  species  of  Geranium. 

DOVE'SHIP,  77.     The  qualities  of  a  dove.  Hall. 

DOVE'TAIL,?!.*  In  carpentry,  the  manner  of  fasten- 
ing boards  and  timbers  together  by  letting  one  piece 
into  another  in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail  spread,  or 
wedge  reversed,  so  that  it  can  not  be  drawn  out. 
This  isjhe  strongest  of  all  the  fastenings  or  jointings. 

DOVE'TAIL,  v.  t.  To  unite  by  a  tenon  in  form  of  a 
pigeon's  tail  spread,  let  into  a  hoard  or  timber. 

DOVE'TAIL-£D,  (duv'tild,)  pp.  or  a.  United  by  a 
tenon  in  Hie  fiinu  of  a  dove's  tail. 

DOVE'TAIL-ING,  ppr.     Uniting  by  a  dovetail. 

DOVE'TaIL-ING,  7i.  The  act  of  joining  by  dove- 
tails ;  the  junction  thus  made. 

DOVISH,  a.     Like  a  dove  ;  innocent.     [JVot.tKii.se.] 

DOW'A-BLE,  (dou'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dower.]  That 
may  be  endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower.     Blackstone. 

DOW'A-GER,  7i.    [Fr.  douuinerr,  from  douaire,  dower.] 
A  widow   with   a  jointure  ;    a  title   particularly 
given  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  persons  of  rank. 
The  widow  of  a  kinir  is  called  ourm  dowager. 

DOW'CETS,  7i.  pi.    The  testicles  of  a  hart  or  stag. 
B.  Jonson. 

DOW'DY,  71.     [Scot,  damdie,  perhaps  from  daw,  a  slug- 
gard, or  its  root.     Jamieson.] 
An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  inelegant  woman. 

Shale.     Dn/den. 

DOW'DY,  a.     Awkward;  ill-dressed  ;  vulgar-looking. 

DOW'DY-ISH,  a.    Like  a  dowdy.  [Gay. 

DOWEL,  v.  t.  To  fasten  two  boards  together  by 
pins  inserted  in  the  edges  ;  as,  a  cooper  dowels 
pieces  for  the  head  of  a  cask.  [Q.u.  its  alliance 
to  double.] 

DOWEL-ED,  pp.    Fastened  by  pins  in  the  edges. 

DOW'EL-ING,    ppr.     Fastening    together  by   dowel- 

DOWEL-PIN,  71.    A  pin  inserted   in  the  edges  of 

boards  to  fasten  them  together. 
DOWER,  ii.  [W.  dawd,  a  gift ;  dawni,  to  endow  ; 
Fr.  douaire,  from  douer,  to  endow.  Supposed  to  be 
from  L.  dos,  dotis,  dolatio  ;  Gr.  owe,  a  gift,  from  <Wm/k, 
to  give,  W.  dodi,  L.  do.  It  is  written  in  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ng'-s,  dodariiiiu,  dofarlum,  douarium. 
Spelman.     In  Ir.  dtobhadth  is  dower.] 

1.  That  portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements  of  a 
man  which  Ins  widow  enjoys  during  her  life,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Blackstone. 

[This  i.9  the  ustud  present  sigtnjicution  of  the  word.] 

2.  The  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  hus- 
band in  marriage.  Dryden. 

3.  The  gift  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gill.  —  Gen.  ucsiv. 

4.  Endowment ;  gift. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower  I  Davies. 

DOWER-ED,  (dow'erd,)  a.  Furnished  with  dower, 
or  a  portion.  Shale. 

DOWER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  dower ;  having  no 
portion  or  fortune.  Sliale. 

DOW'ER-Y,  )  A  different  spelling  of  Dower,  but  less 

DOWRY,  j  used,  and  they  may  well  be  neg- 
lected. 

DOWLAS,  71.     A  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth.    Shale. 

DOVVLE,  71.     A  feather.     [Mot  in  use.]  Shak. 

DOWN,  71.  [Sw.  dun ;  D.  dons  ;  Dar.  dnun ;  Ice.  id. 
In  Sw.  dyna  is  a  feather-bed,  or  cushion  ;  Dan. 
dyne,  Arm.  dum,  down.  Gtu.  Class  Dn,  No.  25. 
But  the  primitive  orthography  and  signification  are 

1.  The  fine,  soft  feathers  of  fowls,  particularly  of 
the  duck  kind.  The  cider  duck  yields  the  best  kind. 
Also,  fine  hair  ;  as,  the  down  of  the  chin. 

2.  The  pubescence  of  plants,   a  fine   hairy   sub- 

3.  The  pappus  or  little  crown  of  certain  seeds  of 
plants  ;  a  fine  feathery  or  hairy  substance  by  which 
seeds  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  the  wind  ;  as, 
in  dandelion  and  thistle. 

4.  Any  thing  that  soothes  or  mollifies 

Thou  bosom  softness,  down  of  all  my  cares.  Southern. 

DOWN,  71.  [Sax.  dun;  D.  duin,  a  sandy  hill;  G. 
dune;  Fr.  dune,  pi.  dunes;  Arm.  dunenn,  or  tunenn. 
Tn  French,  dunrtte  is  the  highest  part  of  the  poop  of  a 
ship,  and  as  this  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  dune, 
it  proves  that  the  primary  sense  is  a  hill  or  elevation.] 
1.  A  bank  or  elevation  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea.  Encyc. 


2.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  a  tract  of  poor 
naked,  hilly  land,  used  only  for  pasturing  sheep. 

Brandt. 

3.  The  Downs  ;  a  well-known  road  for  shipping  in 
the  English  Channel,  near  Deal. 

DOWN,  prep.  [Sax.  dun,  adun.  In  W.  dwvyn  is  deep, 
Corn,  doun,  Arm.  down,  Ir.  domhain  ;  and  in  Welsh, 
dan  is  under,  beneath.     In  Russ.  tonu  is  to  sink.] 

1.  Along  a  descent ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place  ;  as,  to  run  down  a  hill  ;  to  fall  downs,  precipice  ; 
to  go  down  the  stairs. 

2.  Toward  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  toward  the 
place  where  water  is  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  a 
lake.  We  sail  or  swim  down  a  stream  ;  we  sail 
UW71  the  Sound  from  New  York  to  New  London. 
Hence,  figuratively,  we  pass  down  the  current  of  life 
or  of  time. 

Down  the  sound;  in  the  direction  of  the  ebb-tide 
toward  the  sea. 

Z>o?o/i  tlie  country ;  toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the 

part  where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the 

ocean. 

DOWN,   adv.    In  a  descending    direction  ;    tending 

from   a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  as,  he  is   going 

2.  On  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  ;  as,  he  is 
down;  hold  him  down. 

3.  Below  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  sun  is  down. 

4.  In  the  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion ;  as,  his  reputation  is  going  down. 

5.  Into  disrepute  or  disgrace.  A  man  may  some- 
times preach  down  error  ;  he  may  write  down  himself 
or  his  character,  or  run  down  his  rival  ;  but  he  can 
neither  preach  nor  write  down  folly,  vice,  or  fashion. 

6.  Into  subjection  ;  into  a  due  consistence ;  as,  to 
boil  down,  in  decoctions  and  culinary  processes. 

7.  At  length  ;  extended  or  prostrate,  on  the  ground 
or  on  any  flat  surface ;  as,  to  lie  down  ;  he  is  lying 

Up  and  down;  here  and  there;  in  a  rambling 
course. 

It  is  sometimes  used  without  a  verb,  as  down, 
down ;  in  which  cases,  the  sense  is  known  by  the 


Down  with  a  building,  is  a  command  to  pull  it 
down,  to  demolish  it. 
Down  with  Imn,  signifies,  throw  or  take  him  down. 
Down,  down,  may  signify,  come  down,  or  go  down, 
or  take  down,  lower. 

It  is  often  used  by  seamen,  down  with  the  fore- 
sail, &c. 

Locke  uses  it  for  go  down,  or  be  received  ;  as,  any 
kind  of  food  will  down;  but  the  use  is  not  elegant, 
nor  legitimate. 

Sidney    uses    it    as    a    verb,    "  To    7/07071    proud 
hearts,"   to  subdue  or  conquer  them  ;    but  the  use 
is  not  legitimate. 
DOWN,  a.     Downcast ;  plain  ;  dejected. 
DOWN'-BEa  R,  (-hare,)  v.  t.  To  hear  down  ;  to  depress. 
DOWN'-BEAIl-ING,  ppr.     Bearing  down. 
DOWN'-BEAR-ING,  77.     Act  of  bearing  down. 
DOWN'- BED,  77.     A  bed  of  down. 
DOWN'CAST,  a.     Cast  downward  ;  directed  to  the 
ground  ;  as,  a  downcast  eye  or  look,  indicating  bash- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  dejection  of  mind. 
DOWN'CAST,  ti.     Sadness;  melancholy  look.    [Obs.] 

Beaum. 
DOWN'CAST-ING,  a.     Casting  down  ;  dejecting. 
DOWN'ED,  a.  Covered  *r  stuffed  with  down.    Young. 
DOWN'FALL,  71.     A  falling,  or  body  of  things  falling  ; 
as,  the  downfall  of  a  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  Ruin;  destruction;  a  sudden  fall,  or  ruin  by  vio- 
lence, in  distinction  from  slow  decay  or  declension  ; 
as,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  occasioned  by 
the  conquests  of  the  northern  nations  ;  the  downfall  of 
a  city. 

3.  The  sudden  fall,  depression,  or  ruin,  of  reputa- 
tion or  estate.  We  speak  of  the  downfall  of  pride  or 
glory,  and  of  distinguished  characters. 

DOWN'FALL-£N,  (-fawl'n,)  a.    Fallen  ;  rained. 

DOWN'GYV-ED,  (-jlvd,)  a.  Hanging  down  like  the 
loose  cincture  of  fetters.  Stevens. 

DOWN'-HAUL,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  rope 
passing  along  a  stay,  through  the  cringles  of  the  stay- 
sail or"jib,  and  made  fast  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
sail,  to  haul  it  down.  Mar.  Did. 

DOWN'UEART-ED,  a.     Dejected  in  spirits. 

DOWN'IIILL,  71.     Declivity  ;  descent ;  slope. 

And  though  'tis  downhill  all.  Dryden. 

DOWN'IIILL,  a.    Declivous;  descending;  sloping. 

A  downhill  greensward.  Congreve. 

DOWN'I-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  downy. 

DOWN'LOOK-ED,  (-lookt,)  a.  Having  a  downcast 
countenance  ;  dejected  ;  gloomy  ;  sullen  ;  as,  jeal- 
ousy downlooked.  Dryden. 

DOWN'LY-ING,  jl  The  i..ne  of  retiring  to  rest; 
time  of  repose.  Cavendish. 

DOWN'L¥-lNG,  a.  About  to  lie  down  or  be  in  travail 
of  child  birth.  Johnson. 

DOWN'RIGIIT,  (-rite,)  adv.  Right  down;  straight 
down  ;  perpendicularly. 

A  giant  cleft  doumright.  Hudibras. 
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DOZ 

2.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony  or  circumlo- 


■ 


:  downright. 


3.  Completely;  without  stopping  short;  as,  she 
fell  downright  into  a  fit.  Jlrbuthnot. 

DOWN'lUGHT,  a.  Directly  to  the  pcint ;  plain  ;  open  ; 
artless  ;  undisguised  ;  as,  downright  madness  ;  down- 
right nonsense  ,  downright  wisdom;  downright  false- 
hood ;  downright  atheism. 

2.  Plain  ;  artless  ;  unceremonious  ;  blunt ;  as,  he 
spoke  in  his  downright  way. 

DOVVN'RIGHT-LY,  adv.  Plainly;  in  plain  terms; 
bluntly.  Barrow. 

DOWN'UIGHT-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  downright,  or  direct  and  plain. 

DOWN'-SIT-TING,  n.  The  act  of  sitting  down  ;  re- 
pose ;  a  resting. 

Thou  kuowesf  my  down-silling  and  my  iip-risinjr. —  Ps.  exxxix. 

DOWN'TROD,  la.     Trodden  down;   trampled 

DOWN'TROD-DEN,  j      down.  Sliak. 

DOWN'WAIU),  ado.     [Sax.  daneweard.     See  Ward.] 

1.  From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower;  in  a  descend- 
ing course,  whether  directly  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  or  not ;  as,  to  tend  downward;  to  move  or  roll 
downward ;  to  look  downward  ;  to  take  root  downward. 

2.  In  a  course  or  direction  from  a  head,  spring, 
origin,  or  source.  Water  flows  downward  toward  the 
sea;  we  sailed  di>wair,n-<t  on  the  stream. 

3.  In  a  course  of  lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor, 
considered  as  a  head  ;  as,  to  trace  successive  genera- 
tions downward  from  Adam  or  Abraham. 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  or  descending  from  ele- 
vation or  distinction. 

DOWN'WARD,  a.  Moving  or  extending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place,  as  on  a  slope  or  declivity, 
or  in  the  open  air  ;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its 
center ;  as,  a  downward  course ;  he  took  his  way 
with  downward  force.  Dnjden. 

2.  Declivous  ;  bending ;  as,  the  downward  heaven. 

3.  Descenrliiie  iVoin  ;t  lend,  origin,  or  source. 

4.  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state  ;  de- 
pressed ;  dejected;  as,  downward  thoughts.    Sidney. 

DOWN'WEED,  ».     Cottonweed,  a  downy  plant. 

Barret. 
DOWN'Y,  a.     [See  Down.]     Covered  with  down  or 
nap  ;  as,  a  downy  feather  ;  downy  wings. 

2.  Covered  with  pubescence  or  soft  hairs,  as  a 
plant. 

3.  Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers ;  as,  a  downy 
pillow. 

4.  Soft ;  calm  ;  soothing  ;  as,  downy  sleep. 

5.  Resembling  down. 

DOW'RESS,  n.     A  woman  entitled  to  dower.  Bouvier. 

DOWRY,  7i.  [See  Dower.  This  word  differs  not 
from  Dower.  It  is  the  same  word  differently  writ- 
ten ;  and  the  distinction  made  between  them  is  arbi- 
trary.] 

1.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate,  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage;  the  portion  given 
with  a  wife.  Shak.     Drydcn. 

2.  The  reward  paid  for  a  wife.  Cowley. 

3.  A  gift ;  a  fortune  given.  Johnson. 
DOWSE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  daska.] 

Vo  strike  on  the  face.     [Not  in  use.]  Bailey. 

DOWSE,  |  «.     A  blow  on  the  face.     [Vulgar.] 

DOWST,  j  Smart. 

LiOX  O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  doxology  ;  giv- 
ing [liaise  to  God.  Howell. 

DOX-OL'0-Gl.ZE,  v.  i.  To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in 
doxoiogy. 

DOX-OL'O-GTZ-ING,  ppr.     Giving  glory  to  God. 

DOX-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  io^oXoyia  ;  &>$a,  praise, 
glory,  and  \r.yoj,  to  speak.] 

In  Christian    wurshtjt,   a   hymn    in    praise    of   the 


A  loose  wench  ;  a  prostitute.  Shak. 

DOZE,  i).  i.  [Dan.  closer,  to  stifle,  suppress,  or  quiet ; 
to  make  heavy,  sleepy,  or  drowsy  ;  dysser,  to  lull  to 
sleep.  The  Saxon  has  dwais,  dwes,  dull,  stupid,  fool- 
ish, D.  dwaax.  The  Saxon  dysig  is  rendered  foolish 
or  dizzy.     See  Dote,  and  Class  Ds,  No.  1,  3.] 

1.  To  slumber  ;  to  sleep  lightly. 

If  he  happened  to  doze  a  little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked  him. 


2.  To  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness;  to  be  dull  or 
half  asleep  ;  as,  to  doze  over  a  work. 

Dnjden.     Pope. 
D6ZE,  v.  L    To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness ;  as,  to 
doie  away  one's  time. 
2.  To  make  dull  ;  to  stupefy. 
Dryden  uses  the  participle  Dozed.     "  Dozed  with 

DoZ'jED,  (d'ezd,)  pp.     Slept  lightly. 

OQZ'EN,  (duz'n,)  a.  [Fr.  douzaine ;  Arm.  doucienn ; 
from  Fr.  dome,  twelve  ;  Norm.  Fr.  dudzime,  a  dozen ; 
Sp.  doce,  twelve  ,  docroa,  ;i  dozen  ;  Port,  dazia,  dozen  ; 
It.  dozzina,  id. ;  D.  dozyn  ;  G.  duzend,  or  d-utzend ;  Sw. 
dussin;  Dan.  dusin.  Q.u.  two  and  ten,  G.  zchn.  The 
composition  of  the  word  is  not  obvious.] 

Twelve  in  number,  applied  to  things  of  the  same 
kind,  but  rareiy  or  never  to  that  number  in  the  ab- 
stract.    We  say,  a  dozen  men  ;  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves. 


DRA 


It  is  a  word  much  used  in  common  discourse  and  in 
light  compositions ;  rarely  in  the  grave  or  elevated 
style. 

DOZ'EN,  n.  The  number  twelve  of  things  of  a  like 
kind  ;  as,  a  dozen  of  eggs;  twelve  dozen  of  gloves;  a 
down  of  wine. 

DoZ'ER,  n.    One  that  dozes  or  slumbers. 

DoZ'1-NESS,  n.  [from  Dozy.]  Drowsiness  ;  heavi- 
ness ;  inclination  to  sleep.  Locke. 

DoZ'ING,  ppr.     Slumbering. 

DoZ'ING,  it.    A  slumbering ;  sluggishness. 

Chesterfield. 

D5Z'Y,  a.  [See  Doze.]  Drowsy;  heavy;  inclined 
to  sleep ;  sleepy  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  dozy  head.  Dnjden. 

DRAB,  n.  [Sax.  drabbe,  lees,  dregs  ;  D.  drabbe,  dregs. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Dan.  draabe,  a  drop.] 

1.  A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.  Shak.     Pope. 

2.  A  low,  sluttish  woman.  [This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  in  which  it.  is  gnicraUij  used  in  New  England.] 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  box,  used  in  salt-works  for 
holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pans. 
Its  bottom  is  shelving  or  inclining,  that  the  water 
may  drain  off.  Encyc. 

DRAB,  it.  [Fr.  drop,  cloth  ;  It.  drappo  ;  Sp.  trapo,  and 
without  the  prefix  (,  ropa,  cloth  ;  Port,  roupa,  whence 
robe.  From  the  French,  we  have  draper,  drapery,  as 
the  Spanish  have  ropage,  for  drapery.  This  word 
seems  allied  to  the  L.  trabea.] 

A  kind  of  thick,  woolen  cloth  of  a  dun  color. 

DRAB,  a.  Being  of  a  dun  color,  like  the  cloth  so 
called. 

DRAB,  v.  i.     To  associate  with  strumpets.      Bcavm. 

DRAB'BING,  ppr.  Keeping  company  with  lewd 
women. 

DRAB'BING,  n.    An  associating  with  strumpets. 

Beaum.  St  Fl. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  draggle ;  to  make  dirty  by 
drawing  in  mud  and  water ;  to  wet  and  befoul ;  as, 
to  drabble  a  gown  or  cloak.  New  England. 

In  Scottish,  this  word  signifies  to  dirty  by  slabber- 
ing, as  if  it  were  allied  to  dribble,  drivel,  from  the 
root  of  drip,  which  coincides  with  drop. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  fish  for  barbels  with  a  long  line 
and  rod.  Encyc. 

DRAB'BLING,  a.  Drawing  in  mud  or  water ;  angling 
for  barbels. 

DRAB'BLING,  n.  A  method  of  angling  for  barbels, 
with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed  through  a  piece  of 
lead.  Encyc. 

DRAB'LER,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  addi- 
tional sail,  sometimes  laced  to  the  bottom  of  a  bon- 
net on  a  square  sail,  in  sloops  and  schooners.  It  is 
the  same  to  a  bonnet,  as  a  bonnet  is  to  a  course. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

DRACHM,  (dram,)  n.     See  Dram,  and  Drachma. 

DRACH'MA,  (drak'ma,)  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Soaxptn  I 
Fr.  dragme  ;  It.  dramma,  by  contraction,  Eng.  dram.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  among  the  Greeks,  having  a  dif- 
ferent value  in  different  states,  and  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  average  value  of  the  Attic  drachma  was 
%  d.,  or  about  18  cents.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  A  weight  among  the  Greeks  of  about  2  dw.  7 
grains  Troy.  Brande. 

DRA'CTN,  n.  A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained  from 
dragon's  blood,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant 
Calamus  Draco,  and,  as  is  supposed,  of  several  other 
plants. 

DRa'GO,  n.  [L.  See  Dragon.]  In  astronomy, a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds. 

Encyc. 

3.  A    genus    of  animals    of  two    species.     [See 


i    genus    ( 
VNIN,  n. 
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DRA-eo'tflN,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  red  resinous 
substance  obtained  from  dragon's  blood,  or  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  plant  Calamus  Draco. 

DRA-eON'TI€,  o.     [L.  draco.] 

In  astronomy,  belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolution. 
[Obs.]  BaUey. 

DRA-€UN€'tI-LUS,  n.     [from  L.  draco,  dragon.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  plant,  a  species  of  Arum,  with  a 
long  stalk,  spotted  like  a  serpent's  belly. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  Linnajan  genus  Callionymus,  or 
dragonet. 

3.  The  Filaria  Medinensis  c'  Linnreus,  or  Guinea- 
worm,  supposed  to  be  a  worm  which  penetrates  the 
skin,  and  insinuates  itself  between  the  muscles  of 
the  human  species. 

DRAD,  a.     Terrible.     [Obs.]     [See  Dread.] 

This  was  also  the  old  pr'et.  of  Dread. 
DRAFF,  n.     [D.  draf,  drocf,  dregs,  grains.     Shakspeare 

wrote  draugh,  and  the  French  have  drague,  grains. 

The  latter  coincides  in  elements  with  draw,  drag.] 
Refuse  ;  lees ;  dregs  ;  the  wash  given  to  swine,  or 

grains  to  cows  ;  waste  matter        Milton.     Dryden. 
DRaFF'ISH,  a.     Worthless. 
DRaFF'Y,  a.     Dreggy;  waste;  worthless. 
DRAFT,  ri.    [Corrupted  from  drunght,  from  drag,  draw, 

but  authorized  by  respectable  use.] 

1.  A  drawing  ;  as,  this  horse  is  good  for  draft.  In 
this  sense,  drought  is,  perhaps,  most  common. 

2.  A  drawing  of  men  from  a  military  band  ;  a  se- 
lecting or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  an  army,  or 
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any  part  of  it,  or  from  a  military  post.  Sometimes  a 
drawing  of  men  lrom  other  companies  or  societies. 
These  important  posts,  in  consequence  of  heavy 
drafts,  we.e  left  weakly  defended. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by  drafts  to 
serve  for  the  year.  Marshall. 


4.  A  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan ;  a  figure  described 
on  paper ;  delineation ;  sketcn ;  plan  delineated. 
[See  Draught.] 

5.  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship.  [See 
Draught.] 

6.  A  wnting  composed. 

DRAFT,  v.  t.    To  draw  the  outline ;  to  delineate. 

2.  To  compose  and  write ;  as,  to  draft  a  memorial 

3.  To  draw  men  from  a  military  band  or  post;  to 
select ;  to  detach. 

4.  To  draw  men  from  any  company,  collection,  or 
society. 


DRAFT'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  drawing, 
particularly  in  drawing  heavy  loads,  or  in  plowing. 

DRAFT'-OX,  re.    An  ox  employed  in  drawing. 

DRAFT'ED,pp.or  a.     Drawn  ;"  delineated  ;  detached. 

DRAFT'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  ;  delineating  ;  detaching. 

DRAFTS,  tt.pl.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered  board  ; 
hence,  it  is  often  called  checkers  in  America. 

ker  ;  D.trekken;  Sax."  dreogan  ;  L.  traho  ;  Fr.  traire  ; 
Malayan,  torch  ;  It.  treggia,  a  sled  or  drag ;  Sp.  tra- 
go,  a  draught  ;  tragar,  to  swallow  ;  Eng.  to  drink. 
(See  Drink  and  Drench.)  The  Russ.  has  dergayu, 
and  torirauu,  to  draw,  as  truck  is  written  torguyu. 
See  Class  Rg,  No.  27,  37,  56.] 

1.  To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  draw  along  the  ground  by 
main  force  ;  applied  particularly  to  drawing  heavy 
things,  with  labor,  along  the  ground  or  other  surface  ; 
as,  to  drag  stone  or  timber  ;  to  drag  a  net  in  fishing. 
John  xxi.  8. 

2.  To  break  land  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow 
over  it ;  to  harrow  ;  a  common  use  of  this  word  in 
New  England. 

3.  To  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily  ;  to  draw  any 
thing  burdensome  ;  as,  to  drag  a  lingering  life. 

Drydcn. 

4.  To  draw  along  in  contempt,  as  unworthy  to  be 
carried. 

He  drags  me  at  his  chariot-wheels.  StiUinsJleet. 

To  drag  one  in  chains.  Milton. 

5.  To  pull  or  haul  about  roughly  and  forcibly. 

Dryden. 
In  seamen's  language,  to  drag  an  anchor  is  to  draw 
or  trail  it  along  the  bottom  when  loosened,  or  when 
the  anchor  will  not  hold  the  ship. 
DRAG,  v.  i.    To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  drag ;  as,  they  have  been  drag- 
ging for  fish  all  day,  with  little  success. 

3.  To  be  drawn  along  ;  as,  the  anchor  drags. 

4.  To  be  moved  slowly  •.  to  proceed  heavily ;  as, 
this  business  drags. 

5.  To  hang  or  grate  on  the  floor,  as  a  door. 
DRAG,  n.    Something  to  be  drawn  along  the  ground, 

as  a  net  or  a  hook. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  harrow. 

3.  A  car  ;  a  low  cart. 

4.  In  sea  language,  a  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp, 
square  frame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a  net,  used  to 
drag  on  the  bottom  for  various  purposes,  as  to  re- 
cover articles  that  have  been  lost,  to  collect  shells,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

5.  Whatever  is  drawn  ;  a  boat  in  tow  ;  whatever 
serves  to  retard  a  ship's  way.  Encyc. 

DRAG'GED,  (ilragd,)    pp.    Drawn   on  the    ground; 

drawn  with  labor  or  force  ;  drawn  along  slowly  and 

heavily  ;  raked  with  a  drag  or  harrow. 
DRAG'GING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  the  ground  ;  drawing 

with  labor  or  by  force  ;  drawing  slowly  or  heavily ; 

raking  with  a  drag. 
DRAG'GLE,  (drag'gl,)  v.  t.    [dim.  of  drag.]    To  wet 

and  dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground  or  mud,  or  on 

wet  grass  ;  to  drabble.  Gray. 

DRAG'GLE,  tj.   i.     To  he  drawn  on  the  ground';  to 

become  wet  or  dirty  by  being  drawn  on  the  mud  or 

wet  grass. 
DRAG'GLE-TAIL,  71.     A  slut.  Sherwood. 

DRAG'GLED,   pp.    Drawn   on  the   ground ;   wet  or 

dirtied  by  being  drawn  on  the  ground  or  mire. 
DRAG'GLING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  the  ground  ;  mak- 
ing dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground  or  wet  grass. 
DRAG'MAN,  it.     A  fisherman  Hi. it  uses  a  dragnet. 

Hale. 
DRAG'NET,  71.     A  net  to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom  of 

a  river  or  pond  for  taking  fish.        Dnjden.     Watts. 
DRAG'O-MAN,;  a.      [It.    dragomanno  ;    Fr.    truche- 
DROG'O-MAN,         man  ;   Sp.  trttjaman;    Ch.  |Omn, 
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from  DJ-in,  Ch.  Ar.  Syr.  Eth.  to  in- 


An  interpreter  ;  a  term  in  general  use  in  the  Le- 
vant ami  other  parts  of  the  East. 
B&AG'ON,  ».*  [L.  draco;  Gr.  fpan<ou  •"  It.  dragons ; 
Fr.  dragon  ;  D.  drank  ;  G.  drache  ;  Ir.  oVaic  or  draig  ; 
W.  aVai,o- ;  Sw.  drake  ;  Dan.  thrage.  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  not  obvious.  In  Ir.  drag  is  fire  ;  in  W. 
dragon  is  a  leader,  chief,  or  sovereign,  from  dragiaw, 
todraw.  In  Scotch,  the  word  signifies  a  paper  kite, 
as  also  in  Danish  ;  probably  from  the  notion  of  fly- 
ing or  shooting  along,  like  a  fiery  meteor.  In  Welsh, 
draig  is  rendered  by  Owen  a  procreator  or  generating 
principle,  a  fiery  serpent,  a  dragon,  and  the  Supreme  ; 
and  the  plural,  drrigiau,  silent  lightnings,  dragiaw,  to 
lighten  silently.  Hence,  I  infer  that  the  word  origi- 
nally signified  a  shooting  meteor  in  the  atmosphere, 
a  fiery  meteor,  and  hence  a  fiery  or  flying  serpent, 
from  a  root  which  signified  to  shoot  or  draw  out.] 

1.  A  kind  of  winged  serpent,  much  celebrated  in 
the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fiery,  shooting  meteor,  or  imaginary  serpent. 

Swill,  swift,  ye  dragons  of  the  night  I  that  dawning 

May  bear  the  raven's  eye.  Shale. 

3.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or  female;  as, 
this  man  or  woman  is  a  dragon. 

4.  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
[See  Draco.] 

In  Scripture,  dragon  seems  sometimes  to  signify  a 
large  marine  fish  or  serpent,  Is.  xxvii.,  where  the 
leviathan  is  also  mentioned  ;  also  Ps.  Ixxiv. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  signify  a  venomous  land 
serpent.  Ps.  xci.  The  dragon  shalt  thou  trample 
under  foot. 

It  is  often  used  for  the  devil,  who  is  called  the  old 
serpent.     Rev.  xx.  2. 

DRAG'ON,  ii.*  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  sau- 
rian reptiles,  found  only  in  tie-  East  Indies. 

DRAG'O-NET,  n.     A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  called  In-  Liniia-us  Cullionumus. 

DRAG'ON-FISH,  «.  The  dragon'et ;  a  popular  name 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  Callioni/mus. 

DRAG'ON-FLY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
insects  called  libcltulu  bv  Linnaeus. 

DRAG'ON-ISH,  a.     Dragonlike.  Shak. 

DRAG-ON-J\TADE',  n.  The  name  of  certain  severe 
persecutions  of  French  Protestants  by  an  armed 
force,  under  Louis  XIV. 

DRAG'ON-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  dragon  ;  fiery  ;  furious. 
Shale. 

DRAG'ONS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  certain  plants 
which  are  species  of  the  Linnsnn  genus  Dracon- 
tium. 

DRAG'ON'S-BLOOD,  (-blud,)  71.  [Sax.  dracan-blod.] 
The  vague  popular  name  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  various  plants,  as  Calamus  Draco,  Dracaena  Draco, 
Pterocarpus  Draco,  &c.  Obtained  from  such  various 
sources,  it  has  carious  properties,  and  is  of  diverse 
composition.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  and  is  used  for 
tinging  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  for  tooth 
tinctures  and  powders,  for  staining  marble,  &c. 

DRAG'ON'S-HEAD,  (-bed,)  ».  A  proposed  popular 
name  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Dracocephalum, 
of  which  term  it  is  a  translation. 

Dragon's  Head  and  Tad,  in  astronomy,  are  the 
nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two  points  in  which  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  interact  the  ecliptic.       Encyc. 

DRAG'ON-SHELL,  «.  Said  to  be  the  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  Pat'-lla  or  Limpet. 

DRAG'ON'S-WA-TER,  n.  Said  to  be  a  popular  name 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Calla. 

DRAG'ON'S-WoRT,  n.  Said  to  be  a  popular  name 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Artemisia. 

DRAG'ON-TREE,  11.  Said  to  be  the  popular  name  of 
some  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  Palms. 

D.RA-GOON',  n.  [Fr.  dragon;  Sp.  id.  :  Port,  dragam, 
a  dragon  and  dragoon  ;  ft  dragonc ;  G.  dragoner ;  D. 
dragondcr ;  Dan.  dragon;  Sw.  id.;  L.  draconarius,  an 
ensign-bearer,  from  draco,  dragon  ;  an  appellation 
given  to  horsemen,  perhaps  for  their  rapidity  or 
fierceness.] 

A  soldier  or  musketeer  who  serves  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  as  occasion  may  require.  Their  arms  are 
a  sword,  a  musket,  and  a  bayonet.  Encyc. 

DRA-GOON',  v.  t.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  a 
place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  enslave  or  reduce  to  subjection  by  soldiers. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  persecute  ;  to  compel  to  submit 
by  violent  measures  ;  to  force.      [The  usual  sense.] 

The  colonies  may  1m;  influenced  to  any  tiling,  but  they  can  be 
dragooned  to  uothing.  Price. 

DRAG-OON-ADE',  7i  The  abandoning  of  a  place  to 
the  rage  of  soldiers.  Burnet. 

DRA-GOON'ED,  pp.  Abandoned  to  the  violence  of 
soldiers  .  persecuted  ;  harassed. 

DRA-GOON'ER,  71.     An  old  term  for  a  dragoon. 

DRAGOON' 1NG,  ppr.  Abandoning  to  the  rage  of 
soldiers;  persecuting;  harassing;  vexing. 

DR.\lL,t>.  L     To  trail.     [JVM  in  use.]  More. 
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DRAIL,  v.i.     To  draggle.     [JVM  in  use.]  South. 

DRAIN,  i>.  I.     [Sax.    drehuigcau,   to   drain,   to   strain. 

This  may  be  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  draw. 

Q.U.  Sax.  drygan,  to  dry.] 

1.  To  filter  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance. 

Salt  water,  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth,  hath  become 
fresh.  Bacon. 

2.  To  empty  or  clear  of  liquor,  by  causing  the 
liquor  to  drop  or  run  off  slowly  ;  as,  to  drain  a  vessel 


3.  To  make  dry ;  to  exhaust  of  water  or  other  li- 
quor, by  causing  it  to  flow  off  in  channels,  or  through 
porous  substances  ;  as,  to  drain  land  ;  to  drain  a 
swamp  or  marsh. 

4.  To  empty  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  draw  off  gradually ; 
as,  a  foreign  war  drains  a  country  of  specie. 

DRAIN,  v.  i.    To  flow  off  gradually  ;  as,  let  the  water 

of  low  ground  drain  off. 
2.  To  be  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  dropping  ; 

as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain;  let  the  cloth  hang 

and  drain. 
DRAIN,  71.     A  channel  through  which  water  or  other 

liquid   flows  off;   particularly,  a  trench   or  ditch  to 

convey   water  from   wet  land  ;   a  water-course  ;  a 

sewer ;  a  sink. 
DRAIN'  ABLE,  o.    Capable  of  being  drained. 

Sherwood. 
DRAIN' AGE,  n.    A  draining ;  a  gradual  flowing  off 

of  any  liquid. 
2.  The  mode  in  which  the  waters  of  a  country 

pass  off  by  its  streams  and  rivers. 
DRaIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Emptied  of  water  or  other  li- 
quor by  a  gradual  discharge,  flowing,  or  dropping; 

exhausted  ;  drawn  off. 
DRAIN'ER,  71.    A  utensil  on  which  articles  are  placed 

DRAIN'ING,  ppr.  Emptying  of  water  or  other  liquor 
by  filtration,  or  flowing  in  small  channels. 

DRAKE,  71.  [G.  enterich  ;  Dan.  andrik  ;  Sw.  andrah. 
It  is  compounded  of  rule,  and,  Sax.  cued,  L.  anas,  a 
duck,  and  a  word  which  I  do  not  understand.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

2.  [L.  draco,  dragon.]     A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

3.  The  drake-fly.  [Clarendon. 
DRAM,  71.     [Contracted  from  drachma,  which  see.] 

1.  Among  druggists  and  physicians,  a  weight  of 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains.  In  av- 
oirdupois  weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  as,  no  aVani  of  judgment. 

Dryden. 

3.  As  much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  drank  at  once  ; 
as,  a  dram  of  brandy.  Drains  are  the  slow  poison  of 
life.  Swift. 

4.  Spirit ;  distilled  liquor.  Pope. 
DRAM,  v.  i.    To  drink  drams  ;  to  indulge  in  the  use 

of  ardent  spirit.     [A  low  word,  expressing  a  low  prac- 

DRAM'-DRINK-ER,  n.  One  who  habitually  drinks 
spirits. 

DRA'MA  or  DRA'MA,  71.  [Gr.  Spapa,  from  dpow,  to 
make.] 

A  poem  or  composition  representing  a  picture  of 
human  life,  and  accoiuuiodaie.l  to  action.  The  prin- 
cipal species  of  the  drama  are  tragedy  and  comedy  ; 
inferior  species  are  tragi-eoniodv,  op  ra,  &x.      Encyc. 

DRA-MAT'IC,  la.     Pertaining  to  the  drama  ;  rep- 

DRA-MAT'IC-AL,  (  resented  by  action;  theatri- 
cal ;  not  narrative.  Bentley. 

DR A-M AT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  representation  ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  drama.  Dryden. 

DRAM'A-TIS  PER-SO'JVJE,  [L.]  Actors  repre- 
senting the  characters  in  a  play. 

DRAAl'A-TIST,  71.  The  author  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition ;  a  writer  of  plays.  Burnet. 

DRAM'A-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  compose  in  the  form  of  the 
drama  ;  or  to  give  to  a  composition  the  form  of  a 
play. 

At  Riga,  In  1204,  was  acc*d  a  pn-plieiic  ;  l.iv,  thai  is,  a  drama- 
tized extract  from  the   history  of  Uie  OKI    and   New  Testa- 
ments. Tooke's  Russia. 
DRAM'A-TIZ-SD,  pp.     Composed  in  the  form  of  a 

play. 
DRA.M'A-TIZ-ING,  ppr.    Composing  in  the  form  of 

a  play. 
DRAM'A-TUR-GY,  71.     [Gr.  o>ai<a  and  tpyov.] 

The   art   of   dramatic    poetry     and     representa- 
tion.    [Germany.] 
DRANK,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Drink. 
DRANK,  71.     A  term  for  wild  oats.  Encyc. 

DRAP,  (dra,)  71.  [Fr.]    Cloth  ;  as,  drap-d'ite,  (-da-ta',) 

a  cloth  for  summer  wear. 
DRAPE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  draper.] 

To  make  cloth  ;  also,  to  banter.     [06s.] 
DRaP'jED,  (drapt,)  a.    Adorned  with  drapery. 

Sedgwick. 
DRA'PER,  71.     [Fr.  drapier  ;  draper,   to   make  cloth; 
from  drop,  cloth.] 

One  who  sells  cloths  ;  a  dealing  in  cloths ;  as,  a 
linen-draper  or  woolen-draper. 
DRA'PER-Y,  71.      [Fr.   draperie  ;    It.   drapperia  ;   from 
dran,  drappo  ;  Sp.  ropage,  from  ropa,  cloth.] 

1.  Clothwork  ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth.     Bacon. 

2.  Cloth  ;  stuffs  of  wool.  Arbuthnot. 
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3.  Hangings,  curtains,  tapestry,  ike. 

4.  In  sculpture  and  pn'niiunj,  the  representation  of 
the  clothing  or  dress  of  human  fiau  es,  ice.      Encyc. 

DRa'PET,  71.     Cloth  ;  coverlet.     [.Mi  in  use.] 
DRAS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  Jp«<rri«oj,  from  rl,7utu,  to  inakej 
Powerful;  acting  with  strength   or  violence;  effi- 
cacious ;  as,  a  drastic  cathartic. 
DRA  UGH.     See  Draff. 
DRAUGHT,  (drift,)  71.     [from  draw,  drag.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  as,  a  horse  or  ox  fit  for 
draught. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  drawn  ;  as,  a  cart  or  plow 
of  easy  draught. 

3.  The  drawing  of  liquor  into  the  mouth  and 
throat ;  the  act  of  drinking. 

4.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once. 

5.  The  act  of  delineating,  or  that  which  is  deline- 
ated ;  a  representation  by  lines,  as  the  figure  of  a 
house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  &.C.,  described  on  paper, 
[an.  Ir.  drtacii,  W.  dryc]  Encyc. 

6.  Representation  by  picture  ;  figure  painted,  or 
drawn  by  the  pencil.  Dryden. 

7.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweeping  for  fish. 

8.  That  which  is  taken  by  sweeping  with  a  net ; 
as,  a  draught  of  fishes.     Luke  v. 

9.  The  drawing  or  bending  of  a  bow ;  the  act  of 
shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  Camden. 

10.  The  act  of  drawing  men  from  a  military  band, 
army,  or  post;  also,  the  forces  drawn;  a  detach- 
ment.    [See  Draft,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

11.  A  sink  or  drain.    Malt.  xv. 

12.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money ;  a  bill  of 


or  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water,  especially  when 
laden  ;  as,  a  ship  of  twelve  feet  draught. 

14.  In  England,  a  small  allowance  on  weighable 
goods,  made  by  the  king  to  the  importer,  or  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  insure  full  weight.        Encyc. 

15.  A  sudden  attack  or  drawing  on  an  enemy. 
[Query.]  Spenser. 

16.  A  writing  composed. 

17.  Drauultts;  a  sinapism  ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 
DRAUGHT,  v.  t.    To  draw  out;  to  call  forth.     [See 

Draft.]  Addison. 

DRAUGHT'-BoARD,  71.    A  board  on  which  draughts 

DRAUGHT'-HOOKS,7i.  pi.  Large  hooks  of  iron  fixed 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  two  on  each 
side,  one  near  the  trunnion  bole,  and  the  other  at  the 
train  ;  used  in  drawing  the  gun  backward  and  for- 
ward bv  means  of  draught  ropes.  Encyc. 

DRAUGHT'-HORSE,  71.  A  horse  used  in  drawing  a 
plow,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  as  distinguished  from  a 
saddle-horse. 

DRAUGHT'-HOUSE,  (draft-)  71.  A  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  tilth  or  waste  matter. 

DRAUGHTS,  «.  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered 
board,  called  checkers  in  America.  Smart. 

2.  A  sinapism  ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  71.     A  man  who  draws  writings  or 
designs,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  such  drawings. 
2.  One  who  drinks  drams;  a  tippler.  Tatter. 

DRAVE,  the  old  participle  of  Drive.  We  now  use 
Drove. 

DRAW,?).  I.;  pret.  Drew  ;  pp.  Drawn.  [Sax.  dragan; 
L.  traho.  It  is  only  a  dialectical  spelling  of  drag, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  pull  along  ;  to  haul  ;  to  cause  to  move  for- 
ward by  force  applied  in  advance  of  the  thing  moved, 
or  at  the  fore-end,  as  by  a  rope  or  chain.  It  differs 
from  drag  only  in  this,  that  drag  is  more  generally 
applied  to  thing's  moved  along  tie-  ground  by  sliding, 
or  moved  with  greater  toil  or  difficulty,  and  draw  is 
applied  to  all  bodies  moved  by  force  in  advance, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  force.  Draw  is  the 
more  general  or  generic  term,  and  drag  more  specific. 
We  say,  the  horses  draw  a  coach  or  wagon,  but  they 
drag  it  througn  mire ;  yet  draw  is  properly  used  in 
both  cases. 

2.  To  pull  out,  as  to  draw  a  sword  or  dagger  from 
its  sheath  ;  to  unsheath.  Hence,  to  draw  the  sword, 
is  to  wage  war. 

3.  To  bring  by  compulsion  ;  to  cause  to  come. 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment- 

4.  To  pull  up  or  out ;  to  raise  from  any  depth  ;  as, 
to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

5.  To  suck  ;  as,  to  draw  the  breasts. 

6.  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  tend  toward 
itself,  as  a  magnet  or  other  attracting  body  is  said 
to  draio  it. 

7.  To  attract  ;  to  cause  to  turn  toward  itself;  to 
engage  ;  as,  a  beauty  or  a  popular  speaker  draws  the 
eyes  of  an  assembly,  or  draws  their  attention. 

8.  To  inhale  ;  to  take  air  into  the  lungs  ;  as,  there 
I  first  drew  air  ;  I  draw  the  sultry  air. 

Milton.     Addison. 

9.  To  pull  or  take  from  a  spit,  as  a  piece  of  meat. 

Dryden. 

10.  To  take  from  a  cask  or  vat ;  to  cause  or  to  suf- 
fer a  liquid  to  run  out  ;  as,  to  draw  wine  or  cider. 

11.  TV 
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12.  To  take  from  an  oven  ;  as,  to  draw  bread. 

13.  To  cause  to  slide,  as  a  curtain,  either  in  closing 
or  unclosing  ;  to  open  or  unclose  and  discover,  or  to 
close  and  conceal.  To  draw  the  curtain,  is  used  in 
both  senses.  Drijdan.     Sidney. 

14.  To  extract ;  as,  to  draw  spirit  from  grain  or 
juice. 

15.  To  produce  ;  to  bring,  as  an  agent  or  efficient 
cause  ;  usually  followed  by  a  modifying  word  ;  as, 
piety  draws  down  blessings  ;  crimes  draw  down  ven- 
geance ;  vice  draws  on  us  many  temporal  evils  ;  war 
draws  after  it  a  train  of  calamities. 

16.  To  move  gradually  or  slowly ;  to  extend. 
They  drew  themselves  more  westerly.  Ralegh. 

17.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  in  length. 

How  long  her  lace  is  drawn  t  Slink. 

In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into  minute  particu- 
lars of  no  importance.  Feltan. 

18.  To  utter  in  a  lingering  manner;  as,  to  draw  a 
groan.  Dryden. 

19.  To  run  or  extend,  by  marking  or  forming  ;  as, 
to  draw  a  line  on  paper,  or  a  line  of  circumvallation. 
Hence, 

20.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  a  plain  sur- 
face ;  to  form  a  picture  or  image  ;  as,  to  draw  the 
figure  of  a  man  ;  to  draw  the  face.     Hence, 

21.  To  describe  ;  to  represent  by  words ;  as,  the 
orator  drew  an  admirable  picture  of  human  misery. 

22.  To  represent  in  fancy  ;  to  image  in  the  mind. 

Shak. 

23.  To  derive ;  to  have  or  receive  from  some 
source,  cause,  or  donor  ;  as,  to  draw  the  rudiments 
of  science  from  a  civilized  nation ;  to  draw  consola- 
tion from  divine  promises. 

24.  To  deduce  ;  as,  to  dram  arguments  from  facts, 
or  inferences  from  circumstantial  evidence. 

25.  To  allure ;  to  entice ;  to  lead  by  persuasion  or 
moral  influence  ;  to  excite  to  motion. 

Draw  me ;  we  will  run  after  thee.  — Cant.  i. 
Men   shall   arise,   sp'akni^    ]><  rverse    tilings,   to  draw    away 
disciples  after  them. — Acts  xx. 

26.  To  lead,  as  a  motive  ;  to  induce  to  move. 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about.  Shak. 

27.  To  induce  ;  to  persuade ;  to  attract  toward ; 
in  a  very  general  sense. 

28.  To  win  ;  to  gain  ;  a  metaphor  from  gaming. 

29.  To  receive  or  take,  as  from  a  fund;  as,  to 
draw  money  from  a  bank  ur  from  stuck  in  trade. 

30.  To  bear  ;  to  produce  ;  as,  a  bond  or  note  draws 
interest  from  its  date. 

31.  To  extort ;  to  force  out ;  as,  his  eloquence 
drew  tears  from  the  audience ;  to  draw  sighs  or 
groans. 

32.  To  wrest;  to  distort ;  as,  to  draw  the  Scriptures 
to  one's  fancy.  Whitgip.. 

33.  To  compose  ;  to  write  in  due  form  to  form  in 
writing;  as,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange;  to  draw  a 
deed  or  will. 

34.  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in 
a  lottery.  We  say,  to  draw  a  lottery,  or  to  draw  a 
number  in  the  lottery. 

35.  To  receive  or  gain  by  drawing  ;  as,  to  draw  a 
prize.  We  say  also,  a  number  draws  a  prize  or  a 
blank,  when  it  is  drawn  at  the  same  time. 

36.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  ;  as,  to  draw  wire  ;  to 


depth  of  water  for  floating ;  as,  a  ship  draws  fifteen 
feet  of  water. 

38.  To  bend  ;  as,  to  draw  the  bow.     Is.  Ixvi. 

39.  To  eviscerate;  to  pull  out  the  bowels;  as,  to 
draw  poultry.  King. 

40.  To  withdraw.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
To  draw  back ;  to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods 

for  exportation. 

To  draw  in  ;  to  collect ;  to  apply  to  any  purpose  by 
violence. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  pull  to  a  smaller  compass  ;  to 
pull  back  ;  as,  to  draw  in  the  reins.  Oay. 

3.  To  entice,  allure,  or  inveigle ;  as,  to  draw  in 
others  to  support  a  measure. 

To  draw  off;  to  draw  from  or  away  ;  also,  to  with- 
draw ;  to  abstract ;  as,  to  draw  off  the  mind  from 
vain  amusements. 

2.  To  draw  or  take  from  ;  to  cause  to  flow  from 
as,  to  draw  off  wine  or  cider  from  a  vessel. 

3.  To  extract  by  distillation.  Addison. 
To  draw  on ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice  ;  to   persuade  o 

cause  to  follow.    The  reluctant  may  be  drawn  on  by 
kindness  or  caresses. 
2.  To  occasion ;  to  invite ;  to  bring  on  ;  to  cat 


To  draw  over  ;  to  raise  or  cause  to  come  over,  t 
in  a  still. 

2.  To  persuade  or  induce  to  revolt  from  an  oppo- 
sing party,  and  to  join  one's  own  party.  Some  men 
may  be  drawn  over  by  interest,  others  by  fear. 


DRA 

To  draw  out;  to  lengthen  ;  to  stretch  by  force ;  to 
extend. 

2.  To  beat  or  hammer  out ;  to  extend  or  spread  by 
beating,  as  a  metal. 

3.  To  lengthen  in  time ;  to  protract ;  to  cause  to 


Thyu 

!    thou    draw    I 


5.  To  extract,  as  the  spirit  of  a  substance. 

6.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  pump  out,  by  questioning  or 
address  ;  to  cause  to  be  declared,  or  brought  to  light ; 
as,  to  draw  out  facts  from  a  witness. 

7.  To  induce  by  motive  ;  to  call  forth. 

This  was  an  artifice  to  draw  out  horn  us  an  accusation.     Anon. 

8.  To  detach  ;  to  separate  from  the  main  body  ;  as, 
to  draw  out  a  file  or  party  of  men. 

9.  To  range  in  battle  ;  to  array  in  a  line. 
To  draw  together;  to  .collect  or  be  collected. 
To  draw  up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate. 

2.  To  form  in  order  of  battle  ;  to  array.    Dryden. 

3.  To  compose  in  due  form,  as  a  writing  ;  to  form 
in  writing ;  as,  to  draw  up  a  deed  ;  to  draw  up  a 
paper.  Swift. 

In   this  use,  it  is  often  more  elegant  to  omit  the 
modifying  word.     [See  No.  33.] 
DRAW",  v.  i.    To  pull ;  to  exert  strength  in  drawing. 
We  say,  a  horse  or  an  ox  draws  well. 

2.  To  act  as  a  weight. 

Watch  the  bias  of  the  mind,  Uiat  it  may  not  draw  too  much. 
Addison. 

3.  To  shrink  ;  to  contract  into  a  smaller  compass. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  advance.    The  day  draws  toward 

5.  To  be  filled  or  inflated  with  wind,  so  as  to  press 
on  and  advance  a  ship  in  her  course ;  as,  the  sails 
draw. 

6.  To  unsheathe  a  sword.  His  love  drew  to  de- 
fend him.     In  this  phrase,  sioi't-d  is  understood. 

7.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  delineating  figures  ; 
as,  he  draws  with  exactness. 

8.  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess  ;  to 
cause  to  suppurate  ;  to  excite  to  inflammation,  matu- 
ration, and  discharge  ;  as,  an  epispastic  draws  well. 

To  draw  back ;  to  retire  ;  to  move  back  ;  to  with- 
draw. 

2.  To  renounce  the  faith  ;  to  apostatize.    Hcb.  x. 

To  draw  near  or  nigh ;  to  approach  ;  to  come  near. 

To  draw  off;  to  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  as,  the  company 
drew  off  by  degrees. 

To  draw  on;  to  advance;  to  approach;  as,  the  day 
draws  on.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  on  ;  to  approach  in  pursuit ;  as,  the  ship 
drew  on  the  chase. 

3.  To  demand  payment  by  an  order  or  bill,  called 
a  draft.  He  drew  on  his  factor  for  the  amount  of  the 
shipment. 

You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey.    Jay. 

To  draw  up ;  to  form  in  regular  order ;  as,  the  troops 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  palace  ;  the  fleet  drew  up  in  <3 
semicircle. 

Draw,  in  most  of  its  uses,  retains  some  shade  of  its 
original  sense,  to  pull,  to  move  forward  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  advance,  or  to  extend  in  length. 
And  Johnson  justly  observes,  that  it  expresses  an  ac- 
tion gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely.  We  pour 
liquor  quick,  but  we  draw  it  in  a  continued  stri 
We  force  compliance  by  threats,  but  we  draw  it  by 
gradual  prevalence.  We  write  a  letter  with  haste, 
but  we  draw  a  bill  with  slow  caution  and  regard  to  a 
precise  form.  We  draw  a  bar  of  metal  by  continued 
DRAW,  re.     The  act  of  drawing.  [beating. 

2.  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

3.  That  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  drawn  up. 
DRAWA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  drawn.  More. 
DRAWBACK,  n.     Money  or  an  amount  paid  back, 

Usually,  a  certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs,  paid 
or  bonded  by  an  importer,  paid  back  or  remitted  to 
him  on  the  exportation  of  the  goods ;  or  a  certain 
amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  allowed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  home  manufactures. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  any  loss  of  advantage,  or  de- 
duction from  profit. 

DR  AW'-BRIDGE,  n.*A  bridge  which  may  be  raised  up, 
let  down,  or  drawn  aside,  to  admit  or  hinder  commu 
nication,  as  before  the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle,  or  in  a 
bridgeovera  navigable  river.  In  the  latter,  the  draw 
bridge  usually  consists  of  two  movable  platforms, 
which  may  be  raised  to  let  a  vessel  pass  throug' 

DRAW-NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger  sorts 
of  birds,  made  of  packthread,  with  wide  meshe 

DRAW-WELL,  n.  A  deep  well,  from  which  water 
is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or  pole.  On 

DRAWEE,  n.     The  person  on  whom  an  order  or  bill 
of'exchange  is  drawn;   the  payer  of  a  bill  of 
change. 

DRAWER,  n.    One  who  draws  or  pulls ;  one  ■ 
takes  water  from  a  well ;  one  who  draws  liquor  from 
a  cask. 


DRE 

2.  That  which  draws  or  attracts,  or  has  the  power 
of  attraction.  Swift. 

3.  He  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

4.  A  sliding  box  in  a  case  or  table,  which  is  drawn 
at  pleasure. 

5.  Drawers,  in  the  plural;  a  close  under  garment, 
worn  on  the  lower  limbs. 

DRAWING,  ppr.  Pulling  ;  hauling  ;  attracting ;  de- 
lineating. 

DRAWING,  7i.  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling,  or  at- 
tracting. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  appearance  or  fig- 
ures of  objects  on  a  plain  surface,  by  means  of  lines 
and  shades,  as  with  a  pencil  crayon,  pen,  compasses, 
&.c. ;  delineation. 

3.  The  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lot- 
tery. 

DRAWING-MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  drawing. 

DRAWING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  appropriated  for  tbe 
reception  of  company  ;  a  room  in  which  distinguished 
personages  hold  levees,  or  j.ilvate  persons  receive 
parties.  It  is  written  by  Coxe  witlidrawing-room,  a 
room  to  which  company  withdi  taw  from  the  dining- 
room. 

2.  The  formal  reception  of  evening  company  at  a 
court,  or  by  persons  in  high  station. 

3.  The  compum  assembled  in  a  drawing-room. 
DRAWL,  v.  t.     [D.  draalen,  to  linger.] 

To  utter  words  in  a  slow  lengthened  tone. 
DRAWL,  v.  i.  To  speak  with  slow  utterance. 
DRAWL,  «.     A  lengthened  ulti  ranee  of.  the  voice. 

[NG. 
DRAWL'J 

DRAWN,  pp.  or  a.  TSee  Draw.]  Pulled  ;  hauled  ;  al- 
lured ;  attracted  ;  delineated  ;  extended  ;  extracted  ; 
derived;  deduced;  written. 

2.  Equal,  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake ; 
as,  a  drawn  game. 

3.  Having  equal  advantage,  and  neither  party  a 
victory  ;  as,  a  drawn  battle. 

4.  With  a  sword  drawn.  Shak. 

5.  Moved  aside,  as  a  curtain  ;  unclosed,  or  closed. 

6.  Eviscerated  ;  as,  a  drawn  fox.  Slialc. 

7.  In  a  diffused  or  incited  state  ;  as,  drawn  butter. 

8.  Induced ,  as  by  a  motive  -,  as,  men  are  d rawn  to- 
gether by  similar  views,  or  by  motives  of  interest. 

Drawn  and  quartered ;  drawn  on  a  sled,  and  cut 
into  quarters. 

DRA  WN-BAT'TLE,  n.  A  battle  from  which  the  par- 
ties withdraw  without  the  defeat  or  victory  of  either. 

DRAWN-BUT'TER,  n.     Melted  butter. 

DRAW'PLaTE,  re.  A  steel  plate  having  a  gradation 
of'conical  holes,  through  which  wires  are  drawn  to 
be  reduced  and  elongated. 

DRAY,  n.     [Sax.  draige,  L.  trahea,  from  draw,  traho.] 

1.  A  low  cart  or  carriage  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
horse.  Addison. 

2.  A  sled.  Encyc. 
DRAY'-eART,  n.     A  dray. 

DRa  Y'-HORSE,  n.    A  horse  used  for  drawing  a  dray. 
Taller. 

DRaY'MAN,  n.    A  man  who  attends  a  dray.  South. 

DRaY'-PLOW,       )  7i.    A  particular  kind  of  plow. 

DRAY'-PLOUGH,  j  Mortimer. 

DRAZ'EL,  (draz'l,)  71.    A  dirty  woman  ;  a  slut. 

[  This  is  a  vulgar  word  ;  in  New  England  pronounced 
droz'l,  and  I  believe  always  applied  to  a  female.] 

DREAD,  (dretl,)  re.t  [Sax.  dried.  Qu.  from  the  root  of 
the  L.  terrco,  or  that  of  Sw.  rddd,  fearful,  rddas,  to 
dread,  Dan.  rail,  fearful,  Sp.  arredrar,  to  terrify,  or 
Ir  cralham,  to  tremble.  If  d  is  a  prefix,  see  Class  Rd, 
No.  14,  19,  22,  25,  60,  78.  The  primary  sense  is, 
probably,  to  tremble,  or  to  shrink.] 

1.  Great  fear,  or  apprehension  of  evil  or  danger. 
It  expresses  more  than  fear,  and  less  than  terror  or 
fright.  It  is  an  uneasiness  or  alarm  excited  by  ex- 
pected pain,  loss,  or  other  evil.  We  speak  of  the  dread 
of  evil ;  the  dread  of  suffering  j  the  dread  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure.  It  differs  from  terror,  also, in  being 
less  sudden  or.  more  continued. 

2.  Awe ;  fear  united  with  respect. 

3.  Terror. 

Shall  not  his  dread  fall  on  you  I  —  Job  xiii. 


of  fear ;   the  person  or  the  thing 


Let! 


DREAD,  a.    Excitimr  tiie.it  fear  or  apprehension.  Shak. 

2.  Terrible  ;  frightful.  Shak. 

3.  Awful  ;  venerable  in  the  highest-degree  ;   as, 
dread  sovereign  ;  dread  majesty  ;  dread  tribunal. 

DREAD,  (dred,)  v.  t.    To  fear  in  a  great  degree ;  as,  to 

dread  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
DREAD,  v.  i.     To  be  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  alr.iid  .if  them.  —Dent.  i. 

DREAD' A-BLE,  a.    That  is  to  be  dreaded.     [Oos.J 
DREAD'-BOLT-ED,  a.     Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded ; 

as,  dread-bolted  thunder.  Sliak. 

DREAD'ED,  (dred'ed,)  pp.     Feared. 
DREAD'ER,  71.     One  that  fears,  or  lives  in  fear.  Swift. 
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DRE 

DREAD'FIJL,  a.t  Impressing  great  fear;  terrible  ;  for- 
midable ;  as,  a  dreadful  storm,  or  dreadful  night. 
The  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  —  Mai.  it. 
2.  Awful ;  venerable. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place  1  —  Gen.  xWiii. 

DREAD'FUL-LY,  adv.  Terribly ;  in  a  manner  to  be 
dreaded.  Dryden. 

DREAD'FUL-NESS,  n.  Terribleness  ;  the  quality  of 
being  dreadful ;  (rightfulness. 

DRE AD'LESS,  (dred'less,)  a.  Fearless ;  bold  ;  not  in- 
timidated ;  undaunted  ;  free  from  fear  or  terror  ;  in- 
trepid. Milton. 

DREAD'LESS-NESS,  n.  Fearlessness;  undaunted- 
ness  ;  freedom  from  fear  or  terror;  boldness.   Sidney. 

DREAD'NAUGIJT,  (dred'nawt,)  n.      A  thick   cloth, 

with  a  long  pile,  used  for  warm  clothing,  or  to  keep 

2.  A  garment  made  of  such  cloth.  [off  rain. 

DREAM,  n.  [D.  droom  ;  G.  Iriu  ;  Sw.  drom  ;  Dan. 
drbm.  In  Russ.  dremlyu  is  to  sleep.  But  I  take  the 
primary  sense  to  be,  to  rove,  and  the  word  to  be  al- 
lied to  Gr.  Spout],  a  running,  which  seems  to  be  from 
the  root  of  roam,  ramble.  If  not,  it  may  signify  to 
form  images,  and  be  allied  to  frame] 

1.  The  thought,  or  series  of  thoughts,  of  a  person 
in  sleep.  We  apply  dream,  in  the  singular,  to  a  se- 
ries of  thoughts  which  occupy  the  mind  of  a  sleeping 
person,  in  which  he  imagines  he  has  a  view  of  real 
things  or  transactions.  A  dream  is  a  series  of  thoughts 
not  under  the  command  of  reason,  and  hence  wild 
and  irregular.  Stewart. 

2.  In  Scripture,  dreams  were  sometimes  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  sleeping  persons,  made  by  divine 
agency.  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream.  Jo- 
seph was  warned  by  God  in  a  dream.  Gen.  xx. 
Matt.  ii. 

3.  A  vain  fancy  ;  a  wild  conceit ;  an  unfounded 
suspicion. 

DREAM,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Dreamed  or  Dreamt.  [D.  droom- 
en:  G.  trdamen;  Sw.  dromma;  Dan.  drbmmer.] 

1.  To  have  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  in  the 
state  of  sleep  ;  with  of  before  a  noun  ;  as,  to  dream 
of  an  absent  friend. 

s,  he  little  dreamed  of 


of  a  battle  ;  to  dre 

2.  To  think  ;  to 
his  approaching  fate. 

3.  To  think  iily. 

They  dream  ou  in  a  cou 


e  of  reading,  without  di^-stin^r. 
i  a  dream. 


DREAM.n.t    To  see" 

To  dream  away ,•  to  waste  in  idle  thoughts  ;  as,  to 
dream  away  one's  time. 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight.  Dryden. 

It  is  followed  by  a  noun  of  the  like  signification  ; 
as_,  to  dream  a  dream. 
DReAM'ER,  ti.    One  who  dreams. 

2.  A  fanciful  man ;  a  visionary  ;  one  who  forms  or 
entertains  vain  schemes  ;  as,  a  political  dreamer. 

3.  A  man  lost   in  wild   imagination ;  a  mope  ;  a 
sluggard. 

DREAM'FIIL,  a.     Full  of  dreams.  Johnson. 

DREAM'ING,  ppr.     Having  thoughts  or  ideas  in  sleep. 
DReAM'ING-LY,  adv.     siuggishlv  ;  negligently. 
DReAM'LESS,  a.     Free  from  dreams.  Camden. 

DREAM'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  dreamless  manner. 
DREAMPT,  (dremt,)  pp.     From  Dream. 
DREAM'Y,  a.    Full  of  dreams. 
DRkAR,  n.     Dread;  dismalness.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 
DREAR,  a.     [Sax.  drcorig,  dreary.] 
Dismal ;  gloomy  with  solitude. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound.  Milton. 

DREAR'I-HEAD,   (-lied,)  n.      Dismalness;    gloomi- 
ness.    [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
DReAR'I-LY,  adv.     Gloomily  ;  dismally.      Spenser. 
DRF.AR'I-MENT,  n.     Dismalness;  terror.     [Obs.] 
DREAR'I-NESS,  7i.     Di-!ii  ilnoss  ;  elooniy  solitude. 
DREAR'Y,  a.     [Sax.  dreorig.] 

1.  Dismal ;    gloomy  ;    as,  a  dreary  waste  ;  dreary 
shades.     This  word  implies  both  solitude  and  gloom. 

2.  Sorrowful  ;  distressing;  as,  dreary  shrieks. 

Spenser. 
DREDGE,  ti.     [Fr.  drege  ;  Arm.  drag,  as  in  English.] 

1.  A  dragnet  for  taking  oysters,  etc.  Carew. 

2.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  harlev  sown  together. 
DREDGE,  v.  t.    To  catch  or  gather  with  a  dredge  ;  to 

deepen  withadredtting-machine.  Carew. 

DREDGE,  a.  t.    [This  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
Fr.  arague,  grains,  dragee,  sugar  plums,  small  shot, 
meslin.J 
To  sprinkle  flour  on   roast  meat. 

DREDG'/:D,  pp.  Caught  with  a  dredge  ;  deepened 
with  a  dredging-machine ;  sprinkled,  as  flour  on 
roa-ting  meat. 

DREDG'ER,  ti.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge  ;  also, 
a  utensil  for  scattering  flour  on  meat  while  roast- 
ing; a  dredging-machine. 

DREDG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Catching  with  a  dredge  ;  deep- 
ening with  a  dre'dging  machine;  sprinkling  as  with 

DREDG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  with  a  net, 
deepening  with  a  dredging-machine,  or  sprinkling 
with  flour. 

DREDG'ING-BOX. 
meat. 


A  box   used  for  dredging 
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DREDG'ING-MA-CHiNE',  (-ma-sheen',)  n.  An  en- 
gine used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel  from  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  docks,  &c.  Cyc. 

DREE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  dreah.] 

To  suffer.     [JYot  used.]  Ray. 

DREG'GI-NESS,  n.     [from  dreggy.]    Fullness  of  dregs 

or  lees  ;  foulness  ;  feculence. 
DREG'GISH,  a.    Full  of  dregs;  foul  with  lees;  fecu- 
lent. Harvey. 
DREG'GY,   a.      [See   Dregs.]     Containing  dregs  or 
lees  ;  consisting  of  dregs  ;  foul ;  muddy  ;  feculent. 
Boyl 
Jr.  77 
hat  which  is  drained  or  thrown  off,  orth; 
which  subsides.     See  Class  Rg,  No.  8,  28, 58. 

1.  The  sediment  of  liquors  ;  lees  ;  grounds;  fecu- 
lence ;  any  foreign  matter  of  liquors  that  subsides  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Waste  or  worthless  matter  ;  dross  ;  sweepings  ; 
refuse.  Hence,  the  most  vile  and  despicable  part  of 
men  ;  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 

Dreg,  in  the  singular,  is  found  in  Spenser,  but  is 
not  now  used. 

DRE1N.     See  Drain. 

DRENCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dreneean,  to  drench,  to  soak,  to 
inebriate,  and  dmican,  to  drink,  to  give  drink  ;  drenc, 
drench,  and  drink ;  D.  drenken ;  G.  trdnken,  to  water, 
to  soak ;  Sw.  drdnckia,  to  plunge,  to  soak  ;  Scot. 
drouk  ;  W.  troci.  Drench,  drink,  drown,  and  probably 
drag,  are  from  the  same  root.    See  Drink  and  Drag.] 

1.  To  wet  thoroughly  ;  to  soak  ;  to  fill  or  cover 
with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  as,  garments  drenched  in 
rain  or  in  the  sea  ;  the  flood  has  drenched  the  earth  ; 
swords  urenched  in  blood. 

2.  To  saturate  with  drink.  Shak. 

3.  To  purge  violently.  Mortimer. 
DRENCH,  71.    A  draught ;  a  swill ;  hence,  a  large  por- 

of  liquid  medicine  administered  to  an  animal  by 
'    oat. 

Soaked  ;  thoroughly 
wet ;  purged  with  a  dose. 
DRENCH'ER,  71.    One  who  wets  or  steeps;  one  who 

gives  a  drench  to  a  beast. 
DRENCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Wetting  thoroughly  ;  soak- 
ing ;  purging. 
DRENT,pp.     Drenched.     [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

"""    v.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  Dressed,  or  Drest.     [Fr. 
,  to  make  straight,  to  set  up,  to  erect ;   Arm. 
dre^zcin  ;  It.  rizzare,  to  erect,  to  make  straight ; 
c,to  direct,  to  address  ;  Sp.  endcrezar,  Port,  en- 
,  to  direct;  Norm,  udrcsrrr,  to  redress.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  make  straight,  to  strain  or  stretch  to 
straightness.    The  It.  rizzare  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  ritto,  straight,  upright,  L.  erectus,  rectus,  from 


drcsse 
dreeza 
dinzzi 


■'go,  rego.] 
I.  To  make 


straight  or  a  straight  line  ;  to  adjust  to 
a  right  line.  We  have  the  primary  sense  in  the  mili- 
tary phrase,  dress  your  ranks.  Hence  the  sense,  to 
put  in  order. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  good  order;  as,  to  (Tress  the 
beds  of  a  garden.  Sometimes,  to  till  or  cultivate. 
Gen.  ii.     Deut.  xxviii. 

3.  To  put  in  good  order,  as  a  wounded  limb ;  to 
cleanse  a  wound,  and  to  apply  medicaments.  The 
surgeon  dresses  the  limb  or  the  wound. 

4.  To  prepare,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  put  in  the  con- 
dition desired;  to  make  suitable  or  fit ;  as,  to  dress 
meat ;  to  dress  leather  or  cloth  ;  to  dress  a  lamp ;  but 
we,  in  the  latter  case,  generally  use  trim.  To  dress 
hem])  or  flax,  is  to  break  and  clean  it. 

5.  To  curry,  rub,  and  comb  ;  as,  to  dress  a  horse  ; 
or  to  break  or  tame  and  prepare  for  service,  as  used 
by  Dryden  ;  but  this  is  unusual. 

6.  To  put  the  body  in  order,  or  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion ;  to  put  on  clothes ;  as,  he  dressed  himself  for 
breakfast. 

7.  To  put  on  rich  garments  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to 
embellish  ;  as,  the  lady  dressed  herself  for  a  ball. 

To  dress  up,  is  to  clothe  pompously,  or  elegantly  ; 
as,  to  dress  vp  with  tinsel. 

To  dress  a  ship,  is  to  ornament  her  with  colors,  as 
on  days  of  rejoicing. 

The  sense  of  dress  depends  on  its  application.    To 
dress  the  body,  to  dress  meat,  and  to  dress  leather,  are 
very  different  senses,  but  all  uniting  in  the  sense  of 
preparing  or  fitting  for  use. 
DRESS,  ti.  i.    To  arrange  in  a  line ;   as,  look  to  the 
right,  and  dress. 
2.  To  pay  particular  regard  to  dress  or  raiment. 
Bramston. 
DRESS,  n.    That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or  or- 
nament of  the  body  ;  clothes  ;  garments;  habit;  as, 
the  dress  of  a  lady  is  modest  and  becoming  ;  a  gaudy 
dress  is  evidence  of  a  false  taste. 

2.  A  suit  of  clothes ;  as,  the  lady  has  purchased  an 
elegant  dress. 

3.  A  lady's  gown. 

4.  Splendid  clothes ;  habit  of  ceremony ;  as,  a  full 

5.  Skill  in  adjusting  dress,  or  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing elegant  clothing  ;  as,  men  of  dress.  Pope. 

DRESS'JED,  (drest,)  pp.  Adjusted;  made  straight; 
put  in  order  ;  prepared  ;  trimmed  ;  tilled  ;  clothed  ; 
adorned  ;  attired. 
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DRESS'ER,  ?i.  One  who  dresses  •  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  putting  on  clothes  and  adorning  another; 
one  who  is  employed  in  preparing,  trimming,  or  ad- 
justing any  thing. 

2.  [Vr.  dressoir.]  A  table  or  bench  on  which  meat 
and  other  things  are  dressed  or  prepared  for  use. 

DRESS'ING,  77777-.  Adjusting  to  a  line  ;  putting  in  or- 
der; preparing;  clothing;  embellishing;  cultiva- 
ting. 

DRESS'ING,  n.    Raiment ;  attire.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  an  application  to  a  wound 
or  sore. 

3.  That  which  is  used  in  preparing  land  for  a  crop  ; 
manure  spread  over  land.  When  it  remains  on  the 
surface,  it  is  called  a  lop-dressing. 

4.  In  popular  language,  correction ;   a  flogging  or 

5.  In  cookery,  the  stuffing  of  fowls,  pigs,  &c. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and  other  arti- 
cles, in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk,  linen,  and  other 
fabrics.  Brande. 

7.  In  architecture,  dressings  are  mouldings  round 
doors,  windows,  &c.  Brandt;. 

DRESS'ING-GOWN,  71.  A  light  gown  used  by  a  per- 
son while  dressing. 

DitESS'ING-  ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  appropriated 
for  dressing  the  person. 

DRESSING-TA-BLE,  n.  A  toilet,  a  table  provided 
with  conveniences  for  a  person  adjusting  a  dress. 

DRESS'-MAK'ER,  71.  A  maker  of  gowns,  or  similar 
garments  ;  a  mantua-maker. 

DRESS' Y,  a.  Showy  in  dress;  wearing  rich  or 
showy  dresses. 

DREST,  pp.  of  Dress.  _   „ 

DRECL,  (drule,)  v.  i.  [Qu.  drivel,  or  Ar.  j  ] 1 ,  raula,  to 
slaver.] 

To  emit  saliva  ;  to  suffer  saliva  to  issue  and  flow 
down  from  the  mouth.     See  Drool. 

DRIB,  0.  t.  [Ou.  from  dribble,  but  the  word  is  not  ele- 
gant, nor  much  used.] 

To  crop  or  cut  off;  to  defalcate.  Dryden. 

DRIB,  71.     A  drop.     [Not  used.]  Swift. 

DRIB'BLE,  (drib'bl,)  v.  i.  [A  diminutive  from  drip, 
and  properly  dripple.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  drops,  or  in  a  quick 
succession  of  drops  ;  as,  water  dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot. 

3.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly;  as,  the  dribbling 
dart  of  love.  Shak. 

DRIB'BLE,  v.  t.    To  throw  down  in  drops.      Swift. 
DRIB'BLET,  71.     [W.  rhib.] 

A  small  piece  or  part ;  a  small  sum  ;  odd  money  in 

a  sum  ;  as,  the  money  was  paid  in  dribblets. 
DRIB'BLING,  ;>/!?•.  or  «.  Falling  in  drops  or  small  drops. 
DRIB'BLING,  n.     A  falling  in  drops. 
ORVED,  (drlde,)  pp.  or  a.   frjm  Dry.    Freed   from 

moisture  or  sap.     [Better  written  Dryed.] 
DRI'ER,  71.     [from  dry.]    That  which  has  the  quality 

of  drying  ;  that  which  may  expel  or  absorb  moisture; 

a  desiccative.    The  sun  and  a  north-westerly  wind 

are  great  driers  of  the  earth.  [Better  written  Dryer.] 
DRIFT,  71.     [Dan.  drift;  from  drive.] 

That  which  is  driven  by  wind  or  water,  as  drift 


drift  of  snow,  called  also  a  snow-drift ;    a  drift   of 

3.  A  driving  ;  a  force  impelling  or  urging  forward; 
impulse  ;  overbearing  power  or  influence  ;  as,  the 
drift  of  a  passion. 

4.  Course  of  any  thing;  tendency;  aim;  main 
force ;  as,  the  drift  of  reasoning  or  argument ;  tint 
drift  of  a  discourse. 

5.  Any  thing  driven  by  force  ;  as,  a  drift  of  dust ;  a 
log  or  a  raft  driven  by  a  stream  of  water,  without 
guidance.  Dryden. 

6.  A  shower  ;  a  number  of  things  driven  at  once; 
as,  a  drift  of  bullets.  Shak. 

7.  In  mining,  a  passage  cut  between  shaft,  and 
shaft ;  a  passage  within  the  earth. 

Encye.     Fourcroy. 

8.  In  navigation,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  a 
ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest  meridian, 
when  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm.  Also, 
the  distance  which  the  ship  drives  on  that  line. 

Encyc. 

9.  The  drift  of  a  current,  is  its  angle  and  velocity 

Mar.  Diet. 

10.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  tn  earth  and  rocks, 
which  have  been  drifted  by  water,  and  deposited 
over  a  country  while  submerged. 

11.  In  architecture,  the  horizontal  force  which  an 
arch  exerts,  tending  to  overset  the  pier. 

DRIFT,  71.  i.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of 
wind;  to  be  driven  in  to  heaps;  as,  show  or  sand 
drifts. 

2.  To  float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  current  of  wa- 
ter ;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern  ;  a  raft  drifted  ashore. 

DRIFT,  v.  t.  To  drive  into  heaps;  as,  a  current  of 
wind  drifts  snow  or  sand. 

DRIFT'ED,  pp.    Driven  along  ;  driven  into  heaps. 
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DRIFT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  drifting  ;  a  drift. 

DIUFT'ING,  ppr.  Driving  by  force  ;  driving  into 
heaps. 

DRIFT'-SaIL,  n.  In  navigation,  a  sail  used  under 
water,  veered  out  right  ahead  by  sheets.     Encyc. 

DRIFT'-WaY,  re.  A  common  way  for  driving  cattle 
in.  Cowel. 

DIUFT'-WIND,  n.  A  driving  wind  ;  a  wind  that 
drives  things  into  heaps.  Beanm.  and  Fl. 

DRIFT'-WOOD,  ;i.  Wood  diifird  01    > 11 

DRILL,  v.  £.'  [Sax.  thirlian ;  G.  and  D.  drdln,  ;  Dan. 
driller  ;  Svv.  drilla;  to  turn,  wind,  or  twist ;  W.  rh'dl, 
a  row  or  drill ;  rhdiiaw,  to  drill,  to  trench  ;  truiiaw,  to 
drill,  as  a  hole  ;  trod,  a  whirl  ;  troelli,  to  turn  or 
whirl.  The  latter  is  evidently  connected  with  roll. 
Class  Rl,  No.  4.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  drill ;  to  perforate  by  turning  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  of  a  particular  form  ;  to 
bore  and  make  a  hole  by  turning  an  instrument. 
We  say,  to  drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal, 
or  to  drill  a  cannon. 

2.  To  draw  on  ;  to  entice  ;  to  amuse  and  put  off. 
She  drilled  him  on  lo  live  and  lifty.    [Not  elegant.]    Addison. 

3.  To  draw  on  from  step  to  step.     [JVot  elegant.] 

South. 

4.  To  draw  through  ;  to  drain  ;  as,  waters  drilled 
through  a  sandy  stratum.  Thomson. 

5.  In  a  military  sense,  to  teach  and  train  raw  sol- 
diers to  their  duty  by  frequent  exercise  ;  a  common 
and  appropriate  use  of  the  word.  Hence,  to  teach  by 
repeated  exercise  or  repetition  of  acts. 

6.  [n  husbandry,   to  sow  grain  in  rows,  drills,  or 
DRILL,  v.  i.    To  sow  in  drills.  [channels. 

2.  To  flow  gently. 

3.  To  muster  for  exercise.  Beanm.  and  Fl. 
DRILL,  re.     A  pointed  instrument,  used  for  boring 

holes,  particularly  in   metals   and  other  hard   sub- 
stances. Moxon. 

2.  An  ape  or  baboon.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  training  soldiers  to  their  duty. 

4.  A  small  stream  ;  now  called  a  Rill.     Sandys. 
[Drill  is  formed  on  the  root  of  rill,  G.  rille,  a  chan- 
nel.] 

5.  In  husbandry,  a  row  of  grain,  sowed  by  a  drill- 
plow. 

DRILL'-BoW,  (-bo,)  n.  A  small  bow,  whose  string 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  turning  a  drill. 

Brande. 

DRILL'-BOX,  re.     A  box  containing  seed  for  sowing. 

DRILL'£D,  (drild,)  pp.  Bored  or  perforated  with  a 
drill ;  exercised  ;  sown  in  rows. 

DRILL'-HAR'RoW,  re.  A  harrow  used  for  smooth- 
ing ground  between  rows  or  drills. 

DRILL'-HUS'BAND-RY,  v.  The  practice  of  sowing 
land,  by  a  machine,  in  rows. 

DRILL'ING,  ppr.  Boring  with  a  drill  ;  training  to 
military  duty;  sowing  in  drills. 

DRILL'ING,  re.  A  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  used 
for  trowsers,  &c. 

DRILL'-PLOW,       )  re.    A  plow  for  sowing  grain  in 

DRILL'-PLOUGF,  j      drills. 

DRINK,  v.  i. ;  pre.,  and  pp.  Drank.  Old  pret.  and  pp. 
Drunk  ;  pp.  D.<onken.  [Sax.  drincan,  drican,  dry- 
cian;  Goth,  dtagyan,  to  give  drink;  D.  drinken  ;  G. 
trinken  ;  Sw.  dncka :  Dan.  drikker,  to  drink  ;  Sp.  tra- 
gar,  Port.  >/.,  to  swallow  ;  trago,  a  draught.  The 
latter,  and  probably  drink,  is  from  drawing,  or  the  lat- 
ter may  oe  more  nearly  allied  to  W.  trochi,  or  troci, 
to  phi'.ge,  bathe,  immerse.  Drink  and  drench  are 
radic.  lly  the  same  word,  and  probably  drown.  We 
observe  that  re  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  swallow  liquor,  for  quenching  thirst  or  other 
purpose;  as,  to  drink  of  the  brook. 

Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup.  —  Matt.  xx. 

2.  To  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess  ;  to  be  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  to  be  a  habit- 
ual drunkard.  Pope. 

3.  To  feast;  to  be  entertained  with  liquors.  Shale. 
To  drink  to;  to  salute  in  drinking;   to  invite  to 

drink  by  drinking  first;  as,  I  drink  to  your  grace. 

Shak. 

2.  To  wish  well  to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 

DRINK,  v.  t.    To  swallow,  as  liquids;  to  receive,  as 

a  fluid,  into  the  stomach  ;  as,  to  drink  water  or  wine. 

2.  To  suck  in  ;  to  absorb  ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purp.'e  violets  drink  the  stream.  Dryden. 

3.  To  take  in  by  any  inlet ;  to  hear ;  to  see  ;  as,  to 
drink  words,  or  the  voice.  Shak.     Pope. 

I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  in  air ;  to  inhale. 

To  drink  down,  is  to  act  on  by  drinking  ;  to  reduce 
or  subdue  ;  as,  to  drink  down  iinkiinliiess.         Shak. 

To  drink  off;  to  drink  the  whole  at  a  draught ;  as, 
to  drink  off  a  cup  of  cordial. 

To  drink  in ;  to  absorb  ;  to  take  or  receive  into  any 
inlet. 

To  drink  up  ;  to  drink  the  whole. 

To  drink  health,  or  to  the  health  ;  a  customary  civil- 
ity, in  which  a  person,  at  taking  a  glass  or  cup,  ex- 
presses his  respect  or  kind  wishes  for  another. 
DRINK,  re.    Liquor  to  be  swallowed  ;  any  fluid  to  be 
taken  into  the  stomach,  for  quenching  thirst,  or  for 
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medicinal  purposes,  as  water,  wine,  beer,  cider,  de- 
coctions, &c. 

DRINK'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drank  ;  fit  or  suita- 
ble for  drink  ;  potable. 

DRINK'A-BLE,  re.    A  liquor  that  may  be  drank. 

Steele. 

DRINK' A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  drinkable. 

DRINK'ER,  re.  One  who  drinks,  particularly  one  who 
practices  drinking  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  a 
drunkard  ;   a  tippler. 

DRINK'ING,  ppr.     Swallowing  liquor;   sucking   in; 

DRINK'ING,  o.  Connected  with  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  ;  as,  drinking  u.-ages  ;  making  an  excessive  use 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

DRINK'ING,  re.  The  act  of  swallowing  liquors,  or  of 
absorbing. 

2.  The  practice  of  drinking  to  excess.    We  say,  a 
man  is  given  to  drinking. 

DRINK'ING-HORN,  re.  A  horn  cup,  such  as  our  rude 
ancestors  used. 

DRINK'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by  tip- 
plers ;  an  ale-house. 

DRINK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  drink.  Chaucer. 

DRINK'-MON-EY,(-mun-ny,)  re.  Money  given  to  buy 
liquor  for  drink. 

DRIP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  drypan,  driopan,  dropian,  to  drip,  to 
drop  ;  D.  druipen  ;  G.  trirfen  :  Sw.  dnjpa  :  Dan.  dryp- 
per.  This  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  drop. 
Hence,  dribble,  dripple,  drioel.  The  Ar.  has  the  pre- 
cise word  Oji  tharafa,  to  drop  or  distill.    Q.U.  t])n 

Heb.  and  Ar.,  to  drop.    The  Persic  has    •  .iXaj i»j 

tirabidan,  to  exude.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  11,  35.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  as,  water  drips  from  eaves. 

2.  To  have  any  liquid  falling  from  it  in  drops  ;  as, 
a  wet  garment  drips. 

DRIP,  v.  U     To  let  fall  in  drops. 

The  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.  Svnft. 

So  we  say,  roasting  llrsh  drips  fat. 
DRIP,  n.    A  falling  in  drops,  or  that  which  falls  in 

drops.    In  building,  avoid  the  drip  of  your  neighbor's 

house. 
2.  The  edge  of  a  roof;   the  eaves ;   a  large,  flat 

member  of  the  cornice.  Bailey.     Chambers. 

DRIP'P-ED,  (dript,)  pp.     Let  fail  in  drops. 
DRIFTING,  ppr.     Falling,  or  letting  fall,  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING,  7i.     The  fat  which   falls  from  meat  in 

roasting  ;  that  which  falls  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING-PAN,  re.      A  pan   for  receiving  the  fat 

which  drips  from  meat  in  roasting. 
DRIP'PLE    o.     Weak  or  rare.     [JYotinuse.] 
DRIP'-SToNE,   re.     A  projecting  tablet,  or  molding, 

over  the  head  of  door-ways,  or  windows,  &c,  to 

throw  off  rain. 
DRIVE,   v.  t. ;  pret.   Drove,  (formerly   Drive  ;)   pp. 

Dri  ve  n.     [Sax.  drifan  :  Goth,  dreiban  ;  D.  dryven  ;  G. 

treiben  ;  Sw.  drifoa  ;  Dan.  driver  ;  also  Sax.  dryfan,  to 

vex  ;  adrifan,  to  drive.     From  the  German  we  have 


See  Ar.  <_j  ..is  tarafa,  to  drive.    Class  Rb, 

No.  29,  and  Heb.  Syr.  Ar.  ail,  id.  No.  4.] 

1.  To  impel  or  urge  forward  by  force ;  to  force  ;  to 
move  by  physical  force.  We  drive  a  nail  into  wood 
with  a  hammer;  the  wind  or  a  current  drives  a  ship 
on  the  ocean. 

2.  To  compel  or  urge  forward  by  other  means  than 
absolute  physical  force,  or  by  means  that  compel  the 
will ;  as,  to  drive  cattle  to  market ;  a  smoke  drives 
company  from  the  room ;  a  man  may  be  driven,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  to  abandon  his  country. 

t  not  thy  business  drive  thee.    Franklin. 


Drive  thy  business  ;  let  not  thy 

3.  To  chase ;  to  hunt. 

i'"  <l •  a:?  ill.-  ileer  with  hound  r> 


Chevy  Chase. 


4.  To  impel  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  to  move  for- 
ward, and  to  direct  their  course  ;  hence,  to  guide  or 
regulate  the  course  of  the  carriage  driven  by  them. 
We  say,  to  drive  a  team,  or  to  drive  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  team. 

5.  To  take  on  a  drive  or  in  a  carriage ;  as,  to  drive 
a  person  to  his  door. 

6.  To  impel  to  greater  speed. 

7.  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is 
in  it. 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.  Dryden. 

8.  To  force  ;  to  compel ;  in  a  general  sense. 

9.  To  hurry  on  inconsiderately  ;  often  with  on.  In 
this  si.'iisi',  it  is  more  generally  intransitive. 

10.  To  distress  ;  to  straiten  ;  as,  desperate  men  far 
driven.  Spenser. 

11.  To  impel  by  the  influence  of  passion.  Anger 
and  lust  often  drive  men  into  gross  crimes. 

12.  To  urge  ;  to  press ;  as,  to  drive  an  argument. 

13.  To  impel  by  moral  influence  ;  to  compel  ;  as, 
the  reasoning  of  his  opponent  drove  him  to  acknowl- 
edge his  error. 


DRO 

14.  To  carry  on  ;  to  prosecute  ;  to  keep  in  motion  ; 
as,  to  drive  a  trade  ;  to  drive  business. 

15.  To  drive  feathers  or  down,  is  to  place  them  in 
a  machine  which,  by  a  current  of  air,  drives  off  the 
lightest  to  one  end,  and  collects  them  by  them 
selves. 

His  thrice  driven  bed  of  down.  Shak. 

To  drive  away  ;  to  force  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  to 
expel ;  to  dispel ;  to  scatter. 

To  drive  off;  to  compel  to  remove  from  a  place  ;  to 
expel  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance. 
To  drive  out;  to  expel. 
DRIVE,  v.  i.    To  be  forced  along  ;  to  be  impelled  ;  to 
be  moved  by  any  physical  force  or  agent ;  as,  a  ship 
drives  before  the  wind. 

2.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence ;  as,  a  storm 
drives  against  the  house. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails.  Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  in  a  carriage  ;  as,  he  drove  to  London. 
This  phrase  is  elliptical.  He  drove  his  horses  or  car- 
riage to  London. 

4.  To  aim  at  or  tend  to ;  to  urge  toward  a  point ; 
to  make  an  effort  to  reach  or  obtain ;  as,  we  know 
the  end  the  author  is  driving  at. 

5.  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  at  with  force. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Shak. 

Drive,  in  all  its  senses,  implies  forcible  or  violent 
action.  It  is  opposed  to  lead.  To  drive  a  body,  is  to 
move  it  by  applying  a  force  behind  ;  to  lead,  is  to 
cause  to  move  by  applying  the  force  before,  or  for- 
ward of  the  body. 

DRIVE,  re.f  An  excursion  in  a  carriage,  for  exercise  or 
pleasure.  In  England,  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
ride,  which  is  taken  on  horseback. 

DRI  V£L,  (driv'l,)  v.  i.     [from  the  root  of  drip.] 

1.  To  slaver  ;  to  let  spittle  drop  or  flow  from  the 
mouth,  like  a  child,  idiot,  or  dotard.     Sidney.    Grew. 

2.  To  be  weak  or  foolish  ;  to  dote  ;  as,  a  driveling 
hero  ;  driveling  love.  Shak.     Dryden. 

DRI  V.EL,  re.     Slaver ;  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 
Dryden. 
2.  A  driveler  ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.  [JVot  it-ved.]   Sidney. 

DRI  V£L-ER,  (driv'1-er,)  re.  A  slaverer  ;  a  slabberer ; 
an  idiot ;  a  fool.  Swift, 

DRI  V'EL-ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Slavering  ;  foolish. 

DRIVELING,  (driv'1-ing,)  re.  A  course  of  weak, 
contemptible  action  or  conduct. 

DRIVEN,  (driv'n,)  pp.  [from  drive.]  Urged  for- 
ward by  force  ;  impelled  to  move  ;  constrained  by 
necessity. 

DRIVER,  re.  One  who  drives  ;  the  person  or  thing 
that  urges  or  compels  any  thing  else  to  move. 

2.  The  person  who  drives  beasts. 

3.  The  person  who  drives  a  carriage ;  one  who 
conducts  a  team. 

4.  A  large  sail  occasionally  set  on  the  mizzen-yard 
or  gaff,  the  foot  being  extended  over  the  stern  by  a 
boom.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  In  machinery,  that  which  communicates  motion 
to  something  else,  as  a  wheel ;  used,  also,  in  compo- 
sition, as  ill  screw-driver. 

6.  A  substance  interposed  between  the  driving 
instrument  and  the  thing  driven.  A  cooper  drives 
hoops  |,y  striking  upon  the  driver. 

DRIVING,  ppr.     Urging  forward  by  force  ;  impelling ; 

taking  a  drive. 
DRIVING,  a.    Having  great  force  of  impulse ;  as,  a 

driving  wind  or  storm. 
DRIVING,  7i.    The  act  of  impelling. 

2.  Tendency. 
DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  i.     [G.  riescln.     The  sense  is  probably 

to  sprinkle,  or  to  scatter.     Qu.  L.  ros,  dew,  and  Fr. 


arroser.     See  Heb.  Ch.  DD1,  Ar. 


.  rassa.     Class 


Rs,  No.  16,  28.] 

To  rain  in  small  drops  ;  to  fall,  as  water  from  the 
clouds,  in  very  fine  particles.  We  say,  it  drizzles ; 
drizzling  drops  ;  drizzling  ram  ;  drizzling  tears. 

Jldtlison. 

DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  shed  in  small  drops  or  particles. 

The  air  duth  drizzle  dew.  Shak. 

DRIZ'ZLED,  (driz'ld,)  pp.  Shed  or  thrown  down  in 
small  drops  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  «.  Falling  in  fine  drops  or  par- 
ticles ;  shedding  in  small  dro|w  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  71.  The  falling  of  rain  or  snow  in 
small  drops. 

DRIZ'ZLY,  a.    Shedding  small  rain,  or  small  particles 


Of  : 


Thei 


Dryden 


DROG'MANand  DROG' 

DROIL,  v.  i.     [D.  druilen,  to  mope.] 

To  work  sluggishly  or  slowly  ;  to  plod.     [JVot  much 
used.]  Spenser. 

DROIL,  re.    A  mope  ;  a  drone  ;  a  sluggard ;  a  drudge. 

[Little  tised.] 
DROIT,  re.     [Fr.]     Right ;  the  law  ;  title  ;  fee  ;  privi- 
lege.    Also,  in  finance,  duty  ;  custom. 
2.  a.     Straight ;  right. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  what.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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DROLL,  o.t  [Fr.  drGlc  ;  G.  drollig ;  D.  id. ;  Sw.  troll,  a 
satyr;  (ro'/a,  to  use  magic  arts,  to  enchant.  Q.U.  its 
alliance  tu  roll,  troll.) 

Odd ;    merry ;    facetious  ;    comical  ;    as,    a    droll 
fellow. 
DROLL,  71.    One  whose  occupation  or  practice  is  to 
raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks;  a  jester;  a  buffoon.   Prior. 
2.  A  farce  ;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or 
sport.  Sioift. 

DRoLL,  v.  i.     To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.      South. 
DlioLL,  v.  t     To  cheat.  V Estrange- 

DRpLL'ER,  n.     A  jester  ;  a  buffoon.  G/anvitle. 

DROLL'ER-Y,  n.     Sportive  tricks  ;  buffoonery  ;  com- 
ical stories ;  gestures,  manners,  or  tales,  adapted  to 
raise  mirth. 
2.  A  puppet-show.  Sluik. 

DROLL'LVG,  n.     Low  wit ;  buffoonery. 
DRoLL'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  jesting  manner. 
DlioLL'ISII,  o.     Sniu-what  droll. 
DROU'E-DA-RY,  (drum'e-der-ry,)  n.  *  [Fr.  dromadaire.  ; 
Sp.  dromedario  ;   Port,  and    It.  id. ;    fr.   dronian;   Or. 
tipo/ms  ;  from  swiftness,  running,  Gr.  t5>,oe  ■■?,  edpauov, 
ipepu.     This  explanalinii  supposes  the  word  to  be  of 
Greek  origin.] 

*1.  A  species   of  camel,  railed,  also,  the  Arabian 
camel,  with  one  bunch  or  protuberance  on  the  back, 
in    distinction  from    the  Bactrian  camel,  which   has 
2.  Any  quick  traveling  camel.  [two  bunches. 

DRONE,  «.*  [Sax.  drane,  drain;  G.  drohne,  whence 
drUhnen,  to  tinkle,  to  shake,  to  tingle.  See  Ar.  Nos. 
4  and  7,  Class  Rn.] 
*1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  queen-bee,  but  larger  than  the  working-bee.  The 
drones  make  no  honey,  but,  after  living  a  few  weeks, 
they  are  killed  or  driven  from  th*  hive.  Encyc. 

Hence, 

2.  An  idler;  a  sluggard;  one  who  earns  nothing 
by  industry.  Addison. 

'3.  A  humming  or  low  sound,  or  the  instrument  of 
humming.  Milton. 

4.  The  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which  emits 
a  continued  deep  note. 
DRONE,  v.  i.    To  live  in  idleness ;  as,  a  droning  king. 
Dnjden. 
2.  To  giye  a  low,  heavy,  dull  sound  ;  as,  the  cym- 
bal's droning  sound.  Driplen. 
DRoNE'-FLY,  n.    A  two-winged  insect,  resembling 

tlie  drone-bee. 
DRoN  ING,  ppr.     Living  in  idleness;    giving  a  dull 

DRoN'tNG,  n.     Dull,  driveling  utterance.        Swift. 

DRoN'ISH,a.  Idle;  sluggish;  lazy;  indolent;  inac- 
tive ;  slow.  Rowe. 

riiinVISH-I.Y,  adv.     In  a  dronish  manner. 

niU).\'ISH-.\ESS,  n.     State  of  being  dronish. 

DROOL,  v.  t.  To  drivel  or  drop  saliva.  The  word 
which,  according  to  Holloway,  is  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  familiar  nursery  word  m  America;  as,  the 
child  drools. 

DROOP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  drepan  ;  Ice.  driupa.  This  word 
is  probably  from  the  root  of  the  L.  lorpeo,  the  letters 
being  transposed  ;  or  from  the  root  of  drop,  D.  drui- 
pen,  to  drip,  drop,  or  droop.  Indeed,  all  may  be  of 
one  family.] 

1.  To  sink  or  hang  down  ;  to  lean  downward,  as 
a  body  that  is  weak  or  languishing.  Plants  droop 
for  want  of  moisture  ;  the  human  body  droops  in  old 
age  or  infirmity. 

2.  To  languish  from  grief  or  other  cause.      Sandys. 

3.  To  fail  or  sink;  to  decline  ;  as,  the  courage  or 
the  spirits  droop. 

4.  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak  ;  to  be  dispirited  ;  as, 
the  soldiers  droop  from  fatigue. 

DROOP' ED,  (droopt,)  pp.     Languished  ;  grown  weak. 
DROOP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sinking  ;  hanging  or  leaning 

downward  ,  declining;  langiii.-liing  ;  failing. 
DROOP'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  languishing  manner. 
DROP,  n.     [Sax.  dropa,  a  drop  ;  drnpian,  to  drop  ;  G. 

tropfen;   D.  drop ;   Sw.  droppe  ;    Dan.  draabc.     Heb. 

in,  Ar.  i^_XS.j  raafa,  and  <jA  dharafa.  to  drop. 
Class  Rb,  No.  11.     Heb.  yiy,  id.] 

1.  A  small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a  spherical  form, 
which  falls  at  once  from  any  body,  or  a  globule  of 
any  fluid  which  is  pendent, 'as  if  about  to  fall;  a 
small  portion  of  water  falling  in  rain  ;  as,  a  drop  of 
water  ;  a  drop  of  blood  ;  a  drop  of  laudanum. 

2.  A  diamond   hanging   I ' i  the  ear  ;  an  ear-ring  ; 

something  hanging  in  the  form  of  a  drop. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity  of  liquor ;  as,  he  had  not 
drank  a  drop. 

4.  The  part  of  a  gallows  which  sustains  the  crim- 
inal before  he  is  executed,  and  which  is  suddenly 
dropped. 

DROP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dropian  ;  D.  druipen  ;  G.  travfen  or 
tropfen;  Sw.  drypa  ;  Dan.  dnjpper;  Russ.  Icrapayu.] 

1.  To  pcur  or  let  fall  in  small  portions  or  globules, 
as  a  fluid  ;  to  distil. 

The  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.  — Deut.  xxxiil. 

2.  To  let  fall,  as  any  substance;  as,  to  drop  the  an- 
chor ;  to  drop  a  stone. 

3.  To  let  go  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  lay  aside ;  to  quit ;  to 


DRO 


;  as,  to  drop  an  affair  ;  to 
/  a  pursuit, 
erty,  or  casually  ;    as,    to 


leave ; 

T  To0utterV1s'l'ightl\ 
drop  a  word  in  favor  ot  a  friend. 

5.  To  insert  indirectly,  incidentally,  or  by  way  of 
digression  ;  as,  to  drop  a  word  of  instruction  in  a 
letter. 

6.  To  lay  aside  ;  to  dismiss  from  possession  ;  as, 
to  drop  these  frail  bodies. 

7.  To  leave  ;  as,  to  drop  a  letter  at  the  post-office. 

8.  To  set  down  and  leave  ;  as,  the  coach  dropped  a 
passenger  at  the  inn. 

9.  To  quit ;  to  suffer  to  cease ;  as,  to  drop  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

10.  To  let  go ;  to  dismiss  from  association  ;  as,  to 
drop  a  companion. 

11.  To  suffer  to  end  or  come  to  nothing  ;  as,  to 
drop  a  fashion. 

12.  To  bedrop  ;  to  speckle  ;  to  variegate,  as  if  by 
sprinkling  with  drops  ;  as,  a  coat  dropped  with  gold. 

Milton. 

13.  To  lower  ;  as,  to  drop  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
DROP,  v.  i.     To  distill  ;  to  fall  in  small  portions,  glob- 
ules, or  drops,  as  a  liquid.     Water  drops  from  the 
clouds  or  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  discharge  itself  in  drops. 
The  heavens  dropped  al  the  presence  of  God.  —  Ps.  lxviii. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  descend  suddenly  or  abruptly. 

4.  To  fall  spontaneously  ;  as,  ripe  fruit  drops  from 
a  tree. 

5.  To  die,  or  to  die  suddenly.  We  see  one  friend 
after  another  dropping  round  us.  They  drop  into  the 
grave. 

6.  To  come  to  ati  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  be  neglected 
and  come  to  nothing  ;  as,  the  affair  dropped. 

7.  To  come  unexpectedly  ;  with  in  or  into ;  as,  my 
old  friend  dropped  in,  a  moment. 

8.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark      [JVot  usual.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots.  Collier. 

9.  To  fall  lower  ;  as,  the  point  of  the  spear  dropped 

10.  To  be  deep  in  extent.  [a  little. 
Her  main  topsiul  drops  seventeen  yards.               Mar.  Diet. 

To  drop  astern,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  pass  or 
move  toward  the  stern  ;  to  move  back  ;  or  to  slacken 
the  velocity  of  a  vessel,  to  let  another  pass  beyond 
her. 

To  drop  down,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  sail, 
row,  or  move  down  a  river,  or  toward  "the  sea. 

DROPS,  71.  pi.     In  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  the  dose 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  certain  number  of  drops. 
Encyc. 

DROP'-SCENE,  7i.  In  a  theater,  a  curtain  suspended 
by  pulleys,  which  descends  or  drops  in  front  of  the 
stage. 

DROP'-SE-ReNE',  7t.  [gutta  serena.)  A  disease  of 
the  eye  ;  amaurosis,  or  blindness  from  a  diseased 
retina.  Milton.     Coie. 

DROP'-STONE,  7i.    Spar  in  the  shape  of  drops. 

Woodward. 

DROP'-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Spirwa  fdipendula. 

The  hemlock  drop-wort,  and  the  water  drop-wort, 
are  species  of  (Eiianthe. 

DROP'LET,  7i.     A  little  drop.  Shak. 

DROP'Pi'D,  (dropt,)  pp.  Let  fall  ;  distilled  ;  laid 
aside  ;  dismissed  ;  let  go  ;  suffered  to  subside  ;  sprin- 
kled or  variegated. 


DROP'PING, 


Falling  in  globule-:  :  ill  -idling  ; 


falling;    laying  aside;  dismissing;  quitting;  sulfa 

ing  to  rest  or  subside  ;  variegating  with  ornaments 

like  drops. 
A  dropping  fire,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  constant, 

irregular  discharge  of  small  arms. 
DROP'PING,  it.     The  act  of  dropping  ;  a  distilling  ;  a 
2.  That  which  drops.  [falling. 

DROP'PING-LY,  ado.     In  drops. 
DROP'SI-€AL,   a.      [See    Dropsy.]      Diseased    with 

dropsy  ;  hydropical ;  inclined  to  the  dropsy  ;  applied 


2.  Partaking  of  the 


of  the  dropsy  ;  applied 


DROP'31-.ED,  (drop'sid,)  a.     Diseased  with  dropsy. 
Shak. 

DROP'SY,  7i.  [L.  hydrops;  Gr.  vopojib,  from  Map, 
water,  and  oixp,  the  face.  Formerly  written  hydrop- 
isy ;  whence,  by  contraction,  dropsy.) 

In  medicine,  an  unnatural  collection  of  water,  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  a  greater  effu- 
sion of  serum  by  the  exlialent  arteries,  than  the  ab- 
sorbents take  up.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  per- 
sons of  lax  habits,  or  in  bodies  debilitated  by  disease. 
The  dropsy  takes  different  names,  according  to  the 
part  affected  ;  as,  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  ; 
hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head  ; 


cle,  without  a  top,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  long,  n; 
row  bench,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  as  on  a 
saddle,  with  their  feet  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
DRO-SOM'E-TER,  71-     [Gr.  Spooos,  dew,  and  pcrpov, 
measure.] 


DRO 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 

DROSS,  71.  [Sax.  dros  :  D.  droes:  G.  druse,  strangles, 
glanders;  D.  droe.isem,  G.  druscn,  dregs;  perhaps 
front  rejecting  or  throwing  off.J 

1.  The  recrement  or  despumation  of  metals  ;  the 
scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals,  thrown  off  in 
the  process  of  melting. 

2.  Rust ;  crust  of  metals ;  an  incrustation  formed 
on  metals  by  oxydation.  Addison. 

3.  Waste  matter ;  refuse  ;  any  worthless  matter 
separated  from  the  better  part ;  impure  matter. 

The  world's  jrlorj'  is  hut  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 

DROSS'I-NESS,   71.      Foulness  ;    rust  ;    impurity  ;    a 

state  of  being  drossy.  Bot/le. 

DROSS'LESS,  a.     Free  from  dross.  Stevens. 

DROSS'Y,  a.     Like  dross  ;  pertaining  to  dross. 

2.  Full  of  dross  ;  abounding  with  scorious  or  rec- 

3.  Worthless  ;  foul  ;  impure.  Donne 
DROTCH'EL,  71.     An  idle  wench  ;  a  sluggard.     [JVot 

DROUGHT,  (drout.)  71.     [Contracted  from  Sax.  dru- 

gothe,  D.  droogte,  from  drigan  or  drygan.  to  dry.  (See 
Dry.)  The  spelling  drought  is  after  the  Belgic  dia- 
lect ;  but  the  regular  word,  drouth,  or  drowth,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  Bacon,  is  still  considerably  used.] 

1.  Dryness  ;  want  of  rain  or  of  water ;  particu- 
larly, dryness  of  the  weather,  which  affects  the 
earth,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  plants;  aridness  ; 
aridity.  Temple.     Bacon. 

2.  Dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth  ;  thirst  ;  want 
of  drink.  Milton. 

DROUGHT'I-NESS,  71.      A  state  of  dryness  of  the 

weather  ;  want  of  rain. 
DROUGHT'Y,  a.     Dry,  as  the  weather;  arid  ;  want- 
2.  Thirsty;  dry;  wanting  drink.  [ingrain. 

DROUM'Y,  a     Troubled ;  muddy.    Same  as  Scottish 

Drumly.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Chaucer  has  Drovy. 
DROUTH,  71.     Dry  weather. 

2.  Thirst.    [This  was  the  original  word,  and  is  still 

used  in  Scotland,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 

America.] 
DROUTH'I-NESS,  n.     Dryness;  thirst. 
DROUTH'Y,  a.      Dry;  thirsty;  as,    "  When  drouthy 

neehors  neebors  meet."  Burns. 

DlioVE,  prct.  of  Drive. 
DROVE,  n.     [Sax.  draf;  from  drive.) 

1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven  ;  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine,  driven  in  a  body. 
We  speak  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  sheep, 
when  a  number  is  collected  ;  but  properly,  a  drove  is 
a  herd  or  flock  driven.  It  is  applicable  to  any  species 
of  brutes.     Hence, 

2.  Any  collection  of  irrational  animals,  moving  or 
driving  forward  ;  as,  a  tinny  drove.  Milton. 

3.  A  crowd  of  people  in  motion. 

Where  droms,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.  Dryden. 

4.  A  road  for  driving  cattle.     [English.] 
DROVER,  11.     One  who  drives  cattle  or  sheep  to  mar- 
ket.    Usually,  a  man   who  makes  it  his  business  to 
purchase  fat  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  market. 

2.  A  boat  driven  by  the  tide.  Spenser. 

DROWN,  v.  t.  [Dan.  drugncr ;  Sw.  drdnckia  ;  Sax. 
adrencan,  to  drown,  to  drench ;  from  the  root  of  drench 
and  drink.] 

1.  Literally,  to  overwhelm  in  water  ;  and  appropri- 
ately, to  extinguish  life  by  immersion  in  water  or 
other  fluid  ;  applied  to  animals  ;  also,  to  suspend  ani- 
mation by  submersion. 

2.  To  overwhelm  in  water;  as,  to  drown  weeds. 

3.  To  overflow ;  to  deluge  ;  to  inundate ;  as,  to 
drown  land. 

4.  To  immerse  ;  to  plunge  and  lose  ;  to  overwhelm  ; 
as,  to  drown  one's  self  in  sensual  pleasure. 

5.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  overpower. 

My  private-  v<:i:c  is  drmene!  ainiil  the  senate.  Addison. 

DROWN,  v.  i.  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or  other 
fluid  ;  to  perish  in  water. 

Methoiigh'  u'leu  i.ain  it  was  to  drown.  Shak. 


!)!!<  )\V.VER,  71.     He  or  that  which  drowns. 
DROWN'ING,  vpr.    Destroying  life  by  submersion  in 

a  liquid;  overflowing;  overwhelming. 
DROWN'ING,  n.     Perishing  in  water;  us,  a  drowning 
DROWSE,  (drowz,)  i>.  i.  [Old  Belgic,  droosen.)    [man. 

1.  To  sleep  imperfectly  or  unsoundly  ;  to  slumber  ; 
to  be  heavy  with  sleepiness.  Milton. 

2.  To  look  heavy  ;  to  be  heavy  or  dull. 
DROWSE,  v.  I.     To  make  heavy  with  sleep;  to  make 

dull  or  stupid.  Milton. 

DROWS'I-HED,  71.     Sleepiness.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 

DROVVS'I-LY,  ado.      Sleepily  ;    heavily  ;    in   a  dull, 

sleepy  manner.  Dryden. 

2.  Sluggishly;  idly;  slothfnllv  ;  lazily.    Ralegh. 

DRO WS' [-NESS,   71.       Sleepiness  ;    heaviness    with 

-sleep  ;  disposition  to  sleep.  Milton.     Locke. 

2.  Sluggishness  ;  sloth  ;  idleness  ; 


Bacon. 
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DRV 


DRU 


DRY 


DROWS'Y,   a.      Inclined   t<>  sleep  ;   sleepy  ;    heavy 
with  sleepiness  ;  lethargic  ,  comatose.        Drijden. 
■2.   Dull;  sluggish  J  stupid.  Atterbury. 

3.  Disposing  to  sleep  ;  lulling;  as,  a  drowsy  couch 

DROWS'Y-HliAll'lli).  (il.owz'e-hed'ed,)  a.  Heavy; 
having  a  sluggish  disposition.  Fotkcrby. 

DRUB,  v.  t.  TSw.  ilrabba,  to  touch,  hit,  heat ;  trdffa, 
to  hit,  touch,  reach,  find  ;  Dan.  drceber,  to  kill  ; 
treffer,  to  hit ;  G.  D.  treffen  :  Gr.  rpijSu,  to  beat ;  Sax. 
tribulan,  trifelan  ;  It.  Irr.bbiare  ;  L.  tribula ;  allied 
probably  to  Uirnb.  These  words  seem  to  be  from  the 
same  ro&t  as  the  French  trouoer,  to  find,  that  is,  to 
hit,  to  strike  on,  and  atlraper  and  frapper,  Eng.  to 
rap.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  two  different  roots. 
See  Class  Kb,  No.  4,  28,  29,  37,  39.  Drubbing  is  a 
particular  form  of  driving.] 

To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  cudgel. 

The  little  thielliaJ  been  ,seNn,IIy  drubbed  with  a  cudgel. 

L'Es  irange, 
DRUB,  n.     A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel  ;  a  thump  ; 

a  knock.  Addison. 

DRUIS'HED,  pp.    Beat  with  a  cudgel;  beat  soundly. 
DRUBBING,  ppr.      Heating  with  a  cudgel  ;   beating 

soundlv. 
DRUB'IUNG,  n.     A  cudgeling  ;  a  sound  beating. 
DRUDGE,  (druj,)  v.  i.     [Scot,  drug,  to  drag,  to  tug,  to 

pull  with  force  ;  whence  druggare,  drudging  ;  Ice. 

droogur,  a  drawer  or  carrier  ;  Ir.  drugaire,  a  drudge 

or  slave.    This  seems   to   be   a  dialectical  form  of 

drag,  draw.] 
To  work  hard  ;  to  labor  in   mean  offices ;  to  labor 

with  toil  and  fatigue. 

In  merriment  did  drudge  ami  labor.  Hudibras. 

DRUDGE,  n.  One  who  works  hard,  or  labors  with 
toil  and  fatigue  ;  one  who  labors  hard  in  servile  em- 
ployments ;  a  slave.  Milton. 

DRUDG'ER,  n.     A  drudge. 

2.  A  drudging-box.     [See  Dredging-Boi.] 

DRUDG'ER-Y,  ii.  Hard  labor;  toilsome  work  ;  igno- 
ble toil ;  hard  work  in  servile  occupations. 

Pexadise  was  a  place  of  MUs  —  whIkhii  drudgery  or  sorrow. 

DRUDGTNG,  ppr.     Laboring  hard  ;  toiling. 

DRUDG'IiNG-HOX.     See  Dreuging-Box. 

DRUDG'ING-LY,  ado.  With  labor  and  fatigue;  la- 
boriously. 

DRUG,  n.  [Fr.  drogue  ;  Arm.  drognerezou  ;  Sp.  Port, 
and  It.  droga.  In  Dutch,  droogcry  is  a  drug  and  a 
drying  place,  so  that  drug  is  a  dry  substance,  and 
from  the  root  of  dry.  Junius  supposes  it  to  have 
signified,  originally,  spices  or  aromatic  plants.  See 
the  verb  to  Dry.] 

1.  The  genera!  name  of  substances  used  in  medi- 
cine, sold  by  the  druggist,  and  compounded  by 
apothecaries  ami  physicians  ;  any  substance,  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  mineral,  which  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion or  preparation  of  medicines.     It  is  also  applied 

2.  Any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  or  is  not 
salable  ;  an  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand  in 
the  market. 

3.  A  mortal  drug,  or  a  deadly  drug,  is  poison. 

4.  A  drudge.     [Scot,  drug.]  Skak. 
DRUG,  v.  i.     To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs  or  med- 
icines.                                                             B.  Jonson. 

DRUG,  v.  t.    To  season  with  drugs  or  ingredients. 
Shah. 

2.  To  tincture  with  som-thiiur  offensive. 

3.  To  dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medicines. 
DRUG-D/1  MN'ED,  a.     Condemned   and  detested  for 

its  drills  or  poisons  ;  as,  drug-damned  Italy.       Shak. 
GEO,  pp.  or  a.     Seasoned  with  drugs. 
Dosed  with  drugs. 
3.  Tinctured  willi  som-thini;  uti'ensive. 
DRUG'GER,  n.     A  druggist.     [Not  used.]       Burton. 
DRUG'GET,  n.     [Fr.  dragnet ;    Sp.  droguete ;   It.  dro- 
ghetto.] 

A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  thick  and  strong,  stamped 
on  one  side  with  figures,  and  used  as  a  covering  and 


2.  Tincturing  with  offensive  matter. 

DRUG'GIST,  «.  [Fr.  droguisU;  Sp.  droguero ;  It. 
droghiere,  from   drug.] 

One  who  deals  in  drugs  ;  properly,  one  wnose  oc- 
cupation is  merely  to  buy  and  sell  drugs,  without 
compounding  or  preparation.  In  America,  the  same 
person  often  carries  on  the  business  of  the  druggist 
and  the  apothecary. 

DRUG'STER,  «.     A  druggist.     [Nut  used.]       Boyle. 

DRO'ID,  n.  [Ir.  druoi,  formerly  drui,  a  magician,  a 
Druid  ;  pi. draoithe  ■  Sax. dry,  a  magician  ,  W.  drrmnz, 
(derwyth,)  which  Owen  supposes  to  he  a  compound 
of  dar,  derw,  an  oak,  and  gwtr-,  knowledge,  presence. 
The  Welsh  derivation  accords  with  that  of  Pliny, 
who  supposes  the  Druids  were  so  called  because  they 
frequented  or  instructed  in  the  forest,  or  sacrificed 
under  an  oak.  But  some  uncertainty  rests  on  this 
subject.] 

A  priest  or  minister  of  religion,  among  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The 
druids  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  etc.,  superintended  the  affairs  of  re- 


DRU^.  GEO, 


Pertaii 


ig  to  the  Druids 


ligion    and    morality,  and    performed    the   o! 
judges.  Owen.     E 

DRO'ID-ESS,  n.    A  female  Druid. 

DRU-ID'IC, 

DRU-ID'IC-AL, 

IJKU'Ill-ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  Druids. 

DRO'ID-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  instruction  taught  by  the  Druids,  or  their  doc- 
trines, rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Wlataker.     Christ.  Observer. 

DRUM,  n.  [D.  tram,  trommel ;  G.  trommel ;  Sw.  trum- 
ma ;  Dan.  tromme  ;  Ir.  druma  ;  probably  from  its 
sound,  and  the  root  of  rumble,  Gr.  iJ/iepw,  L.  fremo. 
See  Class  iiin,  No.  10, 11.] 

1.  A  martial  instrument  of  music,  in  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure. 

2.  In  machinery,  a  short  cylinder  revolving  on  an 
axis,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
small  wheels,  by  means  of  straps  passing  round  its 
periphery.  Cyc. 

3.  The  drum  of  the  car,  the  tympanum,  or  barrel  of 
the  ear  ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear,  behind  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  The  latter  is  a  tense  mem- 
brane, which  closes  the  external  passage  of  the  ear, 
and  receives  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hooper. 

4.  A  quantity  packed  in  the  form  of  a  drum  ;  as,  a 
drum  of  figs. 

5.  Sheet-iron  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  to  receive 
heat  from  a  stove-pipe. 

(i.  In  architecture,  tile  upright  part  of  a  cupola  either 
above  or  below  a  dome. 
DRUM,  v.  i.    To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks  ;  to  beat  or 
play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

2".  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks; 
to  beat  with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes ;  as,  to 
drum  on  the  table. 

3.  To  beat,  as  the  heart.  Dryden: 
To    drum    up  ;    literally,   to   gather  or   collect  by 

going  round  with  a  drum  ;  or,  figuratively,  by  influ- 
ence and  exertion  ;  as,  to  drum  up  for  recruits,  etc. 

DRUM,  v.  t.  To  expel  with  heat  of  drum.  [Military 
phrase.] 

DRUM'BLE,u.  i.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  [Not  in 
use.]  Sliuk. 

DRUM'-FISH,  K.      A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  North 

DRUM'LY,  a,     [W.  tram,  heavy.]  [America. 

Turbid  ;  muddy.     [Not  in  use.] 

DRUM'-MA-JOR,  a.  The  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a 
regiment. 

DliPM ■-';!  \\i-VAl.  n.     One  who  makes  drums. 

DRUM'MER,  ii.     One  whose  office  is  to  beat  the  drum, 

DRUM'MING,  ppr.  Beating  a  drum;  expelling  with 
beat  of  drum. 

DRUM'MOND-LIGHT,  (lite,)  n.  [from  Lieut.  Drum- 
mund.]  A  very  intense  light,  produced  by  turning 
two  streams  of  gits,  one  oxygen,  and  the  other  hy- 
drogen, in  a  state  of  ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime. 

DRUM'STICK,  n.  The  stick  with  which  a  drum  is 
beaten,  or  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  beating  a  drum. 

DRUNK,  a.  [from  drunken.  See  Drink.]  Intoxica- 
ted ;  inebriated  ;  overwhelmed  or  overpowered  by 
spirituous  liquor ;  stupefied  or  inflamed  by  the  action 
of  spirit  on  the  stomach  and  brain.  It  is  brutish  to 
be  drunk. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.  St.  Paul. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or  liquor. 

I  will  make-  my  arinws  druek  with  blood.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 

Note.  —  Drunk  wits  formerly  used  as  the  participle 
of  drink ;  as,  he  had  drunk  wine.  But  in  modern 
usitge,  drunk  lias  taken  its  place  ;  and  drunk  is  now 
used  chiefly  as  an  adjective. 
DRUNK'ARD,  m.  One  given  to  ebriety,  or  an  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  liquor;  a  person  who  habitually  or 
frequently  is  drunk. 

A  drunkard  ami  a  iHuueti  shall  came  10  poverty.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 

DRUNK'EN,  (drunk'n,)  a.  [Participle  of  Drink,  but 
now  used  chielly  as  an  adjective,  ami  often  contract- 
ed to  Drunk.] 

1.  Intoxicated  ;  inebriated  with  strong  liquor. 

2.  Given  to  drunkenness  ;  as,  a  drunken  butler. 
3   Saturated  with  liquor  or  moisture  ;  drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blootl.  ShaJe. 

4.  Proceeding  from  intoxication ;  done  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  ;  as,  a  drunken  quarrel.  Swift. 

A  drurdcen  slaughter.  Shak. 

DRUNK'-EN-LY,  ado.  In  a  drunken  manner.  [Little 
used.]  Sliak. 

DRUNK'EN-NESS,  714  Intoxication  ;  inebriation  ;  a 
state  in  which  a  person  is  overwhelmed  or  over- 
powered with  spirituous  rapiers,  so  that  his  reason  is 
disordered,  ami  he  more  commonly  reels  or  staggers 
in  walking.  Drunkenness  renders  some  persons 
stupid,  others  gay,  others  sullen,  others  furious. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  as   in  the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunk- 

2.  Habitual  ebriety  or  intoxication.  Watts. 

3.  Disorder  of  the  faculties,  resembling  intoxica- 
tion by  liquors ;  inflammation  ;  frenzy  ;  rage. 


DRU-PA'CEOUS,  a.      Producing   drupes;   as,  drupa- 
ceous trees. 

2.  Pertaining  to  drupes;  or  consisting  of  drupes; 
aSj  drupaceous  fruit.  Asiat.  Researches. 

DRUPE,  11.     [L.  drupm,  Gr.  hoimttrnc,  olives  ready  to 
fall ;  Gr.  ipvc,  a  tree,  and  v'trr-to,  to  fall.] 

In  botany,  a  pulpy  pericarp  or  fruit,  without  valves, 
containing  a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel  ;  as  the  plum, 


DRu'SY,      )  a.    Covered  with  a  large  number  of  mi- 
DRUS'ED,  j      nute  crystals. 

DRY,  a.    [Sax.  dri,  drig,  or  dryg  ;  D.  droog ;  G.  trncken. 
See  the  verb.] 

1.  Destitute  of  moisture  ;  free  from  water  or  wet- 
ness ;  arid  ;  not  moist ;  as,  dry  land  ;  dry  clothes. 

2.  Not  rainy ;  free  from  rain  or  mist ;  as,  dry 
weather ;  a  dry  March  or  April. 

3.  Not  juicy  ;  free  from  juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  mat- 
ter ;  not  groen  ;  as,  dry  wood  ;  dry  stubble  ;  dry  hay  ; 
dry  leaves. 

4.  Without  tears  ;  as,  dry  eyes  ;  dry  mourning. 

Dryden. 

5.  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  the  cow  is  dry. 

6.  Thirsty  ;  craving  drink. 

7.  Barren  ;  jejune  ;  plain  ;  unembellished  ;  desti- 
tute of  pathos,  or  of  that  which  amuses  and  inter- 
ests ;  as,  a  dry  style  ;  a  dry  subject ;  a  dry  discussion. 

8.  Severe  ; 'sarcastic;  wiping;  as,  a  dry  remark  or 
repartee  ;  a  dry  rub.  Goodman. 

i).  Severe  ;  wiping;  as,  a  dry  blow  ;  a  dry  basting. 
[See  the  verb,  winch  signifies,  properly,  to  wipe,  rub, 
scour.]  Bacon. 

10.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to  a 
sharp,  frigid  preciseness  of  execution,  or  the  want  of 
a  delicate  contour  in  form,  and  of  easy  transition  in 
coloring.  Jocelyn. 

Dry  goods  ;  in  commerce,  cloths,  >tuffs,  silks,  laces, 
ribbons,  &c,  in  distinction  from  groceries. 

Dry  wines,  are  those  in  which  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  they 
have  mutually  decomposed  each  "other,  and  no  sweet- 
ness is  perceptible.  They  are  opposed  to  the  sweet 
wines,  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  is  in  excess. 
The  dry  wines  are  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
class,  and  such  are  the  best  Burgundy  and  Port. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 
DRY,  !i.  t.  [Sax.  origan,  adrigan,  or  drygan,  adrygun, 
adrugan,  gedrigan  ;  D.  droogen  ;  G.  trocknen,  to  dry, 
to  wipe  ;  Gr.  r/^>\  c  ■> ;  L.  tergo,  tergco ;  Fr.  lurcher  j 
Sw.  torcka.  The  German  has  also  d-rr,  Sw.  ton; 
Dan  Wr;  but  these  seem  to  be  connected  with  L. 
torreo,  Russ.  obteruiju  or  oterayu.  Class  Dr.  Wheth- 
er drigan  and  dry  are  derivatives  of  that  root,  or  be- 
long to  Class  Rg,  the  root  of  rake,  is  not  certain. 
See  Dry.  Class  Rg.  The  primary  sense  is  to  wipe, 
rub,  scour.] 

1.  To  free  from  water,  or  from  moisture  of  any 
kind,  and  by  any  means  ;  originally  by  wiping  ;  as, 
to  dry  the  eyes  ;  to  exsiccate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  moisture  by  evaporation  or  ex- 
halation ;  as,  the  sun  dries  a  cloth  ;  wind  dries  the 


3.  To  deprive  of  moisture  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  open  air.     We  dry  cloth  in  the  sun. 

4.  To  deprive  of  natural  juice,  sap,  or  greenness, 
as,  to  dry  hay  or  plants. 

5.  To  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst ;  with  up. 

Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multitude  dried  up 

6.  To  deprive  of  water  by  draining;  to  drain;  to 
exhaust ;  as,  to  dry  a  meadow. 

To  dry  up  ;  to  deprive  wholly  of  water. 
DRY,  v.  i.     To  grow  dry  ;  to  lose  moisture  ;  to  become 

free  from  moisture  or  juice.     The  road  dries  fast  in  a 

clear,  windy   day  ;  hay  will  dry  sufficiently  in  two 

days. 
2.  To  evaporate  wholly  ;  to  be  exhaled  ;  sometimes 

with  up  ;  as,  the  stream  dries  or  dries  uo. 
DRV'AD,  71.     [L.  dryades,  pi.,  from  Gr.  oovc,  a  tree.] 
In  mythology,  a  deity  or  nymph  of  the  woods  ;  a 

nvuiph "supposed  to  preside  over  woods. 
DRY'-BoN-ED,   a.      Having   dry   bones,   or  without 

flesh. 
DRY'ED,  (drlde,)  pp.  of  Dry.     [See  Dried.] 
DRY'ER,  11.     He  or  that  which  dries  ;  that  which  ex 

hausts  of  moisture  or  greenness. 
DRY'F.Y-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Not  having  tears  in  the  eyes. 
DR  VTAT,  h.     A  dry  vat  or  basket. 
DRY'FOOT,  71.     A  dog  that  pursues  game  by  the  scent 

of  the  foot.  Shak, 

DRY'ING,/>/7r.     Expelling  or  losing  moisture,  sap,  or 

DRY'ING,  a.      Adapted  to  exhaust  moisture;   as,  a 
drying  wind  or  day. 

2.  Forming  a  vesicle  over  the  surface,  and  becom- 
ing hard  ;  as,  drying  oil. 

DRY'ING,  71.    The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  moist- 
ure or  greenness. 

DRY'ING-OIL,  11.    A  term  applied  to  linseed  oil  and 
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other  oils,  wliich    have  been  heated   with    oxyd  of 
lead,  and  thus  prepared  to  harden.  Brandt. 

DR?'LV,  ado.     Without  moisture. 

2.  Coldly;  frijiid'.y  ;  without  affection.       Bacon. 

3.  Severely  ;  sarcastically. 

4.  Barrenly;  without  e.ii'oellishment ;  without  any 
thins  to  enliven,  enricn  or  entertain.  Pope. 

DRYNESS,  n.  Pnst'.t-Jtlon  of  moisture ;  want  of 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  siccity  ;  aridity  ;  aridness  ;  as, 
the  dryness  of  r.  '-on  ;  dryness  of  the  ro;id. 

2.  Want  of  r«in ;  as,  dryness  of  weather. 

3.  Want  of  juice  or  succulence ;  as,  dryness  of  the 
bones  or  fib'.ri  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Wan!  rf  suvulence  or  greenness  ;  as,  the  dry- 
ness of  ha/  cr  corn. 

5.  Barre.mevj ;  jejunenoss  ;  want  of  ornament  or 
pathos;  r/antofl'iat  which  enlivens  and  entertains; 
as,  the  dryness  of  style  or  expression  ;  the  dryness  of 
a  subject. 

li.  V  a  .it  of  feeling  or  sensibility  in  devotion; 
want  c<  ardor  ;  as,  dryness  of  spirit.  Taylor. 

DRt'-NciRSE,  ii.     A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds  a 
child  without  the  breast. 
2.  One  who  attends  another  in  sickness. 

DRY'-NURSE,  v.  I.  To  feed,  attend,  and  bring  up, 
without  the  breast.  Hudibras. 

l>R?'-UOT,  n.  A  rapid  decay  of  timber,  by  wliich  its 
substance  is  converted  into  a  dry  powder,  which  is- 
sues from  minute  tubular  cavities,  resembling  the 
borings  of  worms.  Hebert. 

DRY'-RUB,  v.  t.    To  rub  and  cleanse  without  welling. 
Dodsley's  Poems. 

DRY'-RUB-BED,  pp.     Cleaned  without  wetting. 

DRY'-RUB-BING,  Wir.     Cleaning  without  wetting. 

DRY-SALT'ER,  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dry  meats, 
pickles,  sauces,  &c.  Fordyce. 

DR\?-SALT'ER-Y,  n.  The  articles  kept  by  a  dry- 
salter';  the  business  of  a  dry-salter. 

DRV'SHOD,  a.     Without  wetting  the  feet.     Is.  xi.  15. 

DRY'-SToVE,  k.  A  stove  or  structure  for  containing 
tie-  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates. 

DRY'VAT,  n.    A  basket  or  other  vessel  not  holding 

Dfj'AD,  n.     Union  of  two.  [water. 

DO'AL,  a.     [L.  dualis,  from  duo,  two.] 

Expressing  the  number  two  ;  as,  the  dual  number 
in  Greek. 

DO'AL-ISM,  n.  [Supra.]  The  doctrine  of  two  Gods, 
a  good  and  an  evil  one  ;  manicheism.        Murdock. 

DO'AL-IST,  h.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dual- 

DU-AL-IST'IC,  a.  Consisting  of  two.  The  dualistie 
system  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  taught  that  there 
are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  active,  the  other 
passive.  Enfield. 

DU-AL'I-TY,  n.  That  which  expresses  two  in  num- 
ber. Hales. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.  Dames. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  two.         Hayley. 
DC'AR-CHY,  v.     [Gr.  6o  ■  and  aoXn.] 

Government  by  two  persons. 
DUB,  v.  t.     [Stix.  dubban  ;  coinciding  with  Gr.  rwrrrw, 
and  Eng.  tup.    Class  Db.] 
Literally,  to  strike.     Hence, 

1.  To  strike  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  make  a 
knight. 

Se  cyng  —  duborule  /us  sunu  Henric  to  ridere. 
The  king  dubbed  his  son  Jloury  a  knisrhl. 

jSux.~Chron.     An.  1035. 

2.  To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  character. 

A  man  of  weahli  i=  <!i:bhr<!  a  man  of  worth.  Pope. 

3.  To  cut  down  or  reduce  with  an  adze  ;  as,  to 
dub  a  stick  of  timber.  Totten. 

To  dub  out;  among  plasterers,  to  bring  out  an  even 
surface  to  a  level  plane,  by  pieces  of  wood,  &c. 

DUB,  0.  i.     To  make  a  quick  noise  Bcaum. 

DUB,  «.     A  blow.     [Little  used.]  Hudib-.as. 

2.  In  Irisli,  a  puddle. 

DUB'BAT),  (dubd,)  pp.    Struck  ;  made  a  knight. 

DUB'HER,  n.  A  leathern  vessel  or  bottle,  used  in 
India,  to  hold  ghee,  oil,  &c.  M'Cutlbch. 

DUB'BIXG,  ppr.     Striking;  making  a  knight. 

DUB'BLVG-OUT,  n.  Among  plasterers,  the  act  of 
bringing  out  an  uneven  surface  to  a  level  plane,  by 
pieces  of  wood,  &c. 

DU-BT'E-TY,  ii.  [See  Doubt.]  Doubtfulness.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Richardson. 

DU-BI-OS'I-TY,  71.     A  thing  doubtful.  Brown. 

DO'Bl-OUS,  a.  [L.  dubhis.  See  Doubt.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  probably  to  turn  or  to  waver.] 

1.  Doubtful;  wavering  or  fluctuating  in  opinion; 
not  settled  ;  not  determined  ;  as,  the  mind  is  in  a  du- 
bious state. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  as- 
certained or  known  ;  as,  a  dubious  question. 

3.  Not  clear ;  not  plain  ;  as,  dubious  light.    Jlfi'&m. 

4.  Of 


In  dubious  battle.  Milton. 

DO'BI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Doubtfully  ;  uncertainly  ;  with 
out  any  determination  Sirift. 

DO'Bi-OUS-NESS,  n.  Doubtfulness  ;  a  state  of  wa- 
vering and   indecision  of  mind  ;   as,  he  speaks  with 

2.  Uncertainty;  as,  the  dubiousness  of  the  question. 


DUC 

DO'IU-TA-FILE,  a.     [L.  dubito.      See  Doubt.] 

Doubtful  ;  uncertain.  [Little  used.]  But  the  de- 
rivative indubitable  is  often  used. 

Dfj'BI-TA-BLY,  ado.     In  a  dubitable  manner. 

DC'Bl-TAN-CY,  n.  Doubt;  uncertainty.  [Little 
used.] 

DU-BI-Ta'TION,  it.  [L.  dubitatio,  from  dubito,  to 
doubt.] 

The  act  of  doubting  ;  doubt.     [Little  used.] 

Brown.     Grew: 

DO'BI-TA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  doubt. 

DO'CAL,  a.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port.,  from  duke.] 

Pertaining  to  a  duke  ;  as,  a  ducal  coronet.  Johnson. 

DUCAT,  n.  [from  duke.]  A  coin  of  several  countries 
in  Europe,  struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke.  It  is 
of  silver  or  gold.  The  silver  ducat  is  generally  of 
the  value  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  about 
equal  to  an  American  dollar,  or  to  a  French  crown, 
and  the  gold  ducat  of  twice  the  value  Eneijc 

DUC-A-TOON',  n.    [Fr.  ducaton  ;  Sp.  id. ;  from  ducat.] 

A  silver  coin.     1  hat  of  Venice  is  worth  about  four 

shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling,  or  108  cents  ;  that 

of  Holland,  about   five  shillings  six   pence  sterling, 

or  128  cents.  Encyc. 

DUCH'ESS,  n.     [Fr.  duchesse,  from  due,  duke.] 

The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke.  Also,  a  lady 
who  has  the  sovereignly  of  a  duchy. 

DUCH'Y,  ».     [Fr.  duche.] 

The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  a  dukedom  ; 
as,  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Blackstone. 

DUCH'Y-Co'URT,  n.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, in  England. 

DUCK,  n.  [Sw.  duk,  a  cloth  ;  Dan.  duug  ;  G.  tuch  ; 
D.  dock;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  toga,  and  to  tego,  to 
cover,  or  texo,  to  weave.] 

A  species  of  coarse  cloth  or  light  canvas,  used  for 
small  sails,  sacking  of  beds,  &c. 

DUCK,  li.  [from  the  verb  to  duck.]  A  water  fowl, 
so  called  from  its  plunging.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  the  dink,  some  wild,  others  tame. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling  the  mo- 
tion of  a  duck  in  water.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  ducks  and  dralces ;  to  throw  a  flat  stone, 
tile,  &c,  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  it  rebound  repeat- 
edly from  the  surface  of  water,  raising  a  succession 
of  jets  ;  hence,  to  plan  at  darks  and  drakes,  with  prop- 
erty, is  to  squander  it  foolishly  and  unprofitable. 

Lame  duck.     See  Lame.  [Siiiart. 

DUCK,  ii.     [Dan.  dukke,  a  baby  or  puppet.] 

A  word  of  endearment  or  fondness.  Shah. 

DUCK,  v.  t.     [G.  dueken,  and  tauchen  ;   D.  duiken,  pret. 

doak,  to  stoop,  dive,  plunge,     (iu.  Sax.  theachan,  to 

wash,  and  its  alliance  to  lingo  and  dye.     Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  dip  or  plunge  in  water  and  suddenly  with- 
draw ;  as,  to  duck  a  seaman.  It  differs  from  dive, 
which  signifies  to  plunge  one's  self,  without  imme- 
diately emerging. 

2.  To  plunge  the  head  in  water  and  immediately 
withdraw  it ;  as,  duck  the  boy. 

3.  To  bow,  stoop,  or  nod. 

DUCK,  v.  i.  To  plunge  into  water  and  immediately 
withdraw;  to  dip  ;  to  plunge  the  head  in  water  or 
other  liquid. 

In  Tiher  ducking  ihno    by  break  of  day.  Dryden. 

2.  To  drop  the  head  suddenly  ;  to  bow  ;  to  cringe. 
Duck  with  French  nods.  Shale. 

DUCK'-BILL,  ii.  An  animal  of  New  Holland,  the 
Ornithorynchus,  wliich  see. 

DUCK'-BILL-ED,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  a  duck,  an 
epithet  of  tile  animal  called  Ornithorynchus. 

DUCK' ED,  (dtikt,)  pp.     Plunged  ;  dipped  in  water. 

DUCK'ER,  «.     A  plunger;  a  diver;  a  dinger. 

DUCK'ING,  ppr.  Plunging;  thrusting  suddenly  into 
water  and  withdrawing;  dipping. 

DUCK'ING,  ii.  The  act  of  plunging  or  putting  in  wa- 
ter and  withdrawing.  Ducking  is  a  punishment  of 
offenders  in  France  ;  and  among  English  seamen,  it 
is  a  penalty  to  which  sailors  are  subject  on  passing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  equator  or  tropic. 

DUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.  A  stool  or  chair  in  which 
common  scolds  were  formerly  tied  and  plunged  into 
water.        "  Blackstone. 

DUCK'-LEG-GED,  (dtik'legd,)  a.  Having  short  legs, 
like  a  duck.  Dryden. 

Dl'i  K'LING,  n.     A  voting  duck.  Ray. 

DUCK'-MEAT,      )  7i.     The   popular  name  of  several 

DUCK'S'-MEAT,  \      species  of  Lemna,  plants  grow- 
ing in  ditches  and  shallow  water,  and  serving  for 
food  for  ducks  and  geese. 
The  starry  duck's-meat  is  a  species  of  Callitriche. 

DUCK-OY'.  'See  Decoy.  [Earn,  of  Plants. 

DUCK'S'-FOOT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Podophyllum  ;  called  also  Way-apple. 

Fam   of  Plants. 

DUCK'-WEED,  7i.     The  same  as  Duck-Meat. 

DUCT,  n.    [L.  ductus,  from  duco,  to  lead.    See  Duke.] 

1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  winch  a  tluid  or  other  sub- 
stance is  conducted  or  conveyed.  It  is  particularly 
used  to  denote  the  vessels  of  an  animal  body,  by 
which  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c,  are  carried  from 
one  part  to  another,  atid  the  vessels  of  plants  in 
which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

2.  Guidance  ;  direction.     [Little  used.]     Hammond. 


DUE 

lUCTILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  ductilts,  from  duco,  to  lead.] 

1.  That  may  be  led  ;  easy  to  be  led  or  drawn  ;  trac- 

persuasion,  or  instruction;    as,  the  ductile  minds  of 
youth  ;  a  ductile  people.  Philips.     Addison. 

2.  Flexible;  pliable. 

The  ductile  rind,  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.  Dryden. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  or  threads. 
Gold  is  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals. 

be  extended  by  beating 
adv.  In  a  ductile  manner. 
DUCTILE-NESS,  ii.  The  quality  of  suffering  exten- 
sion by  drawing  or  percussion;  ductility.  Donne. 
DUC-TIL'I-TY,  7i.  The  property  of  solid  bodies,  par- 
ticularly metals,  which  lenders  them  capable  of  be- 
ing extended  by  drawing  without  breaking  ;  as,  the 
ductility  of  gold,  iron,  or  brass. 

2.  Flexibility;  obsequiousness;  a  disposition  of 
mind  that  easily  yields  to  motives  or  influence  ;  ready 
compliance.  Roscoe. 

DUCT  ORE,  7t.     [h.duco.] 

Guidance.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

DUD'DER,  7i.  t.    To  deafen  with  noise  ;  to  render  the 

head  confused.  Jennings. 

DUIJG'EON,  (dud'j  lfl,J  n.     [G.  degen.] 

A  small  dagger.  Hudibras. 

DUDG'EON,  (dud'jun,)  71.     [W.  dygen.] 

Anger;  resentment;  malice;  ill-will;  discord. 
L'Estrange.     Hudibras. 
DUDS,  71.     [Scot,  dud,  a  rag  ;  duds,  clothes,  or  old  worn 
clothes;    D.  tod,  a  rag,  qu.  toni;    It.  toni,  scraps. 
Grose.] 
Old  clothes  ;  tattered  garments.     [A  vvlaar  word .] 
DOE,  (du,)  a.  [Fr.  dit,  pp.  of  devoir,  L.  debco,  Sp.  debcr  ; 
It.  dooere.     Qu.  Gr.  Sew,  to  bind.     Class  Db.     It  has 
no  connection  with  owe.] 

1.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another. 
That  is  due  from  me  to  another,  which  contract,  jus- 
tice, or  propriety,  requires  me  to  pay,  and  wliich  he 
may  justly  claim  as  his  right.  Reverence  is  due-  to 
the  Creator;  civility  is  due  from  one  man  to  another. 
Money  is  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit  given,  or 
at  the  period  promised. 

2.  Proper;  fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  becoming; 
required  by  the  circumstances;  as,  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  due  solemnities.  Men  seldom  have  a 
due  sense  of  their  depravity. 

3.  Seasonable  ;  as,  he  will  come  in  due  time. 

4.  Exact ;  proper ;  as,  the  musicians  keep  due 
time. 

5.  Owing  to  ;  occasioned  by.     [Little  used.]    Boyle. 

6.  That  ought  to  have  arrived,  or  to  be  present, 
before  the  time  specified  ;  as,  two  mails  are  now  due. 

DOE,  ado.     Directly  ;  exactly  ;  as,  a  due  east  course. 

DOE,  11.  That  which  is  owed  ;  that  which  one  con- 
tracts to  pay,  do,  or  perform  to  another  ;  that  which 
law  or  justice  requires  to  be  paid  or  d  ne.  The 
money  that  I  contract  to  pay  to  another,  is  his  due; 
the  service  which  I  covenant  to  perform  to  another, 
is  his  due  ;  reverence  to  the  Creator,  is  his  due. 

2.  That  which  office,  rank,  station,  social  relations, 
or  established  rules  of  right  or  decorum,  require  to 
be  given,  paid,  or  done.  Respect  and  obedience  to 
parents  and  magistrates  are  their  due. 

3.  That  which  law  or  custom  requires;  as,  toll, 
tribute,  fees  of  office,  or  other  legal  perquisites. 

4.  Right ;  just  title.  [Addison, 
iiti"  1  il  .1  pi!  bv  due  — 

Milton. 

DOE,  v.  t.     To  pay  as  due.     [JYot  used.]  Shak. 

DUIl'FUL,  «.     Fit  ;  becoming.     [Little used.] 

Du'EL,  11.  [L.  duellitm  ;  Fr.  duel ;  It.  duello ;  Port.  id. : 
Sp.  duelo.  In  Armoric,  the  word  is  dufell,  or  duvell, 
and  Gregotre  supposes  the  word  to  be  compounded  of 
dou,  two,  and  bell,  belluin,  war,  combat.  So  in 
Dutch,  lioeegcnegt,  two-fight ;  in  G.  iweikampf,  id.] 

1.  Single  combat  ;  a  premeditated  combat  between 
two  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  pri- 
vate difference  or  quarrel.  A  sudden  fight,  not  pre- 
meditated, is  called  a  rencounter.  A  duel  is  fought 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  with  a  purpose  to  take 
life. 
'!.  Any  contention  or  contest.  Milton. 

DC"'3L,  v.  i.     To  fight  in  single  combat.  South. 

Du'EL,  v.  1.     To  attack  or  fight  singly.  Milton. 

Du'EL-ER,  n.     A  combatant  in  single  fight. 

DO'EL-ING,  ppr.     Fighting  111  single  combat. 
a.    Pertaining  to,  or  employed  in  dueling. 

DO'EL-ING.  n  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  in 
single  combat. 

DO'EL-IST,  71.     One  who  fights  in  single  combat. 

Tin'  duelist  values  his  honor  ilieve  ii,,-  \\i-  of  his  antagonist,  hii 
own  life,  and  the  happiness  of  his  lamily.  Anon. 


2.  One  who  maintains  the  propriety-  of  dueling. 
DU-EL'LO,  71.     Duel ;  or  rule  of  dueling.     [A'ol  used.] 
DOE'NESS,  (du'ness,)  71.     [See  Due.]     Fitness;  pro- 
priety ;  due  quality. 
DU-EN'NA,n.     [Sp.  ducna,  fern,  of  dueno  ;  Fi.duegne; 
the  same  as  dona,  the  feminine  of  doTi.     Q,\i.  W.  dyn, 
Ir.  duine,  man,  a  person.     See  Don.] 

An  old  woman  who  is  kept  to  guard  a  younger;  a 
governess.  Arbuthnot. 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.-  AN''GER,  VI"CIOUS.-C  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Uluttrationt. 
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DU-ET'TO    i  "■     fft-  duett0>  {wm  du0'  t*0-] 

A  piece  of  music  composed  for  two  performers, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

DUF'FEL,  n.  [D.]  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

DUG,  m.  [  Ice.  deggia.  This  word  corresponds  with 
the  root  of  L.  digitus,  Eng.  toe,  Norm,  doij,  a  finger, 
signifying  a  shoot  or  point.] 

The  pap  or  nipple  of  a  cow  or  other  beast;  now 
applied  only  to  cows  or  other  beasts,  unless  in  con- 
tempt. 


From  tender  dag  of  common  nurse. 


DUG,  fret,  and  pp.  of  Dig  ;  as,  they  dug  a  ditch;  a 


Indian  Ocean,  with  a  tapering  body  ending  in  a 
crescent-shaped  fin.  The  fabled  mermaid  seems  to 
nave  been  founded  on  the  dugniig.  Gdbert.  Brande. 
HtJKE,  7i.  [Fr.  due;  Sp.  and  Port,  duque ;  It.  duca; 
Ann.  dug,  or  doug  ;  Sax.  tcoc.ke,  and,  in  composition, 
toga,  l-ogc,  as  in  lirretoga,  an  army-leader  ;  a  gener- 
»1=;  D.  herlog  ;  G.  henog  ;  Dan.  Iicrtug ;  Sw.  hertig ; 
Venetian,  doge ;  L.  dux,  from  duco,  to  lead,  as  in 
Saxon,  tiogan,  teon,  to  draw,  to  tug;  Gr.  rayos ; 
Thessalian,  tagus.     Class  Dg,  No.  5,  14.] 

1  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility  ;  a  title  of  honor  or  nobility  next  below  the 
princes  ;  as,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  or  of  Cornwall. 

2.  In  soim  countries  on  the  Continent,  a  sovereign 
prince,  without  the  title  of  king;  as,  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  of  Savoy,  of  Parma,  &c. 

3.  A   chief ;    a   prince  ;  as,   the   dukes  of    Edom. 
DOKE'DO.U,  n.     The  seignory   or  possessions  of  a 

duke  ;  the  territory  of  a  duke.  Shale. 

2.  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke.  Ibid. 

DUL'BItAlN-.ED,  a.  [dull  and  brain.]  Stupid  ;  dolt- 
ish ;  of  dull  intellects.     See  Dull-Brained.]  Sluik. 

DUL'CET,  a.     [L.  dulcis,  sweet.] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  AziiVon. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear  ;  melodious;  harmonious  ;  as, 
dulcet  sounds  ;  duh-rt  s\  uiphunies.  Milton. 

DUL-CI-FI-CA'TION,  iu  [See  Dulcify.]  The  act 
of  sweeteniun  ;  particularly,  the  combining  of  min- 
eral acids  with  alcohol,  by  which  their  caustic  or 
corrosive  qualities  are  diminished. 

DUL'CI-FI-£D,  (dul'se-f  Ide,)  pp.     Sweetened. 

Dulcified  spirit ;  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of 
alcohol   with  mineral  acids ;   as,  dulcified  spirits  of 

DUL-CIF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  dulcis  and  fluo.] 

Flowing  sweetly. 
DUL'CI-F?,  v.  t.    [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  L.  dulcis,  sweet, 


,  to  make.] 
teten  ;  to  fr< 


DUL'CI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Sweetening ;    purifying  from 

aridity. 
DUL'CI-MER,   n.     [It.   doleimello,  from  dolce,   sweet. 

Skinner.} 
An  instrument    of  music  having  about  50  brass 

wires,   which  are  played   upon   with    little   sticks. 

Daniel  iii.  5.  Johnson. 

DU IV  CI -NESS,  n.     [L.  dulcis.] 

Softness;  easiness  of  temper.     [M>t  used.]  Bacon. 
DUL'CI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  dulcitudo.] 

,  sweet ;   Low   L. 


DUL'eO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.   dulcis. 
dulco,  to  sweeten.] 


1.  To  sweeten.  "  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  less  acrimonious.   Johnson.     Wiseman. 
DUL-€0-RA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  sweetening. 
DO'Ll-A,  n.     [Gr.  SooXcia,  service.]  [Bacon. 

An  inferior   kind  of  worship  or  adoration.     [Not 
an  English,  word.}  Stillingfleet. 

DULL,  o.t  [VV.  dol,  dwl;  Sax.  dol,  a  wandering; 
also  dull,  foolish,  stupid  ;  D.  dol,  mad  ;  G.  toll,  and 
tiilpel,  a  dolt  ;  Sax.  dwotian,  to  wander,  to  rave.  Qu. 
Dan.  domler,  to  loiter ;  Sw.  dvdlias,  id.,  or  dvala,  a 
trance.] 

1.  Stupid;  doltish;  blockish;  slow  of  understand- 
ing ;  as,  a  lad  of  dull  genius. 

2.  Heavy;    sluggish;  without  life  or  spirit;  as,  a 
surfeit  leaves  a  man  very  dull. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  dull  stream. 

4.  Slow  of  hearing  or  seeing  ;  as,  dull  of  hearing  ; 
dull  of  seeing. 

5.  Slow  to  learn  or  comprehend  ;  unready  ;  awk- 
ward ,  as,  a  dull  scholar. 

6.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy. 

7.  Sad  ;  melancholy. 

8.  Gross  ;  cloggy  ;  insensible  ;  as,  the  dull  earth. 

9.  Not  pleasing   or  delightful  ;    not.  exhilarating  ; 
cheerless;  as,  to  make  dictionaries  is  dull  work. 

Johnson. 

10.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  clouded  ;  tarnished  ;  as, 
the  mirror  is  dull. 

11.  Not    bright;   not  briskly  burning;   as,  a  dull 
file. 

12.  Dim ;  obscure  ;  not  vivid  ;  as,  a  dull  light. 

13.  Blunt ;  obtuse  ;   having  a  thick  edge ;  as,  a 
dull  knife  cr  ax. 


DUM 

14.  Cloudy  ;  overcast ;  not  clear  ;  not  enlivening  ; 
as,  dull  weather. 

15.  With  seamen,  being  without  wind  ;  as,  a  ship 
has  a  dull  time. 

lb.  Not  lively  or  animated  ;  as,  a  dull  eye. 
DULL,  v.  t.     To  make  dull ;  to  stupefy ;  as,  to  dull 
the  senses.  Shak. 

2.  To  blunt  ;  as,  to  dull  a  sword  or  an  ax. 

3.  To  make  sad  or  melancholy. 

4.  To  hebetate  ;  to  make  insensible  or  slow  to  per- 
ceive ;  as   to  dull  the  ears  ;  to  dull  the  wits. 

Spenser.     Jlscham. 

5.  To  damp ;  to  render  lifeless  ;  as,  to  dull  the 
attention.  Hooker. 

6.  To  make  heavy  or  slow  of  motion  ;  as,  to  dull 
industry.  Bacon. 

7.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish  or  cloud  ;  as,  the  breath 
dulls  a  mirror. 

DULL,  ii.  i.  To  become  dull  or  blunt;  to  become 
stupid. 

DULL'-BRAIN-ED,  a.     Stupid  ;  of  dull  intellect. 

DULL'-BRO W'£D,  a.     Having  a  gloomy  look. 

Quarles. 

DULL'-DIS-PoS'-ED,  a.  Inclined  to  dullness  or  sad- 
ness. B.  Jonson. 

DULL'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  a  downcast  look. 

DULL'-IIEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  person  of  dull  understand- 
ing ;  a  dolt  ;  a  blockhead. 

DULL'-SIGHT-ED,  a.  Having  imperfect  sight;  pur- 
blind. 

DULL'-WIT-TED,    a.      Having    a    dull    intellect; 

HIU.'ARD,  a.     Doltish  ;  stupid.  Hall. 

DULL'ARD,  n.  A  stupid  person;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head ;  a  dunce.  S/tak. 

DULL' FA),  (duld,)  pp.     Made  dull ;  blunted. 

DULL'-ER,  n.     That  which  makes  dull. 

DULL'IN  J,  ppr.     Making  dull. 

IM/U.'NESS,  n.  Stupidity  ;  slowness  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  weakness  of  intellect ;  indocility ;  as,  the 
dullness  of  a  student.  South. 

2.  Want  of  quick  perception  or  eager  desire. 

3.  Heaviness  ;  drowsiness  ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

4.  Heaviness:  disinclination  to  motion. 

5.  Sluggishness  ;  slowness. 

6.  Dimness  ;  want  of  clearness  or  luster. 

7.  Bluntness  ;  want  of  edge. 

8.  Want  of  brightness  or  vividness  ;  as,  dullness 
of  color. 

DUL'LY,  adv.  Stupidly  ;  slowly  ;  sluggishly  ;  with- 
out life  or  spirit. 

DU-LOC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  gWaos,  and  Kparcco.] 
Predominance  of  slaves. 

DU'LY,  ado.  [from  due.}  Properly  ;  fitly  ;  in  a  suita- 
ble or  becoming  manner  ;  as,  let  the  subject  be  duly 
considered. 

2.  Regularly  ;  at  the  proper  time  ;  as,  a  man  duly 
attended  church  with  his  family. 

DUMB,  (dum,)  a.t  [Sax.  dumb  ;  Goth,  dumbs,  dumba: 
G.  dumm;  D.  dom;  Sw.  dumm  or  dumbe;  Dan.  dum; 

Heb.  Ch.  Dit,  to  be  silent;  Ar.  «li  dauma,  to  con- 
tinue or  be  permanent,  to  appease,  to  quiet.  Class 
Dm,  No.  3.     In  this  word,  b  is  improperly  added.] 

1.  Mute  ;  silent  ;  not  speaking. 

I  was  dumb  with  silence ;  I  held  my  peace.  —  Ps.  xxxix. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  unable  to 
utter  articulate  sounds  ;  as,  the  dumb  brutes.  The 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  was  the  first  in- 
stitution in  America  for  teaching  tiie  deaf  and  dumb 
to  read  and  write. 

3.  Mute;  not  using  or  accompanied  with  speech; 
as,  a  dumb  show  ;  dumb  signs. 

To  strike  dumb,  is  to  confound  ;  to  astonish  ;  to  ren- 
der silent  by  astonishment;  or  it  may  be,  to  deprive 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

DUMB,  r.  t.     To  silence.  Shak. 

DUMB'-BELLS,  (dum'belz,)  n.  pi.*  Weights  swung 
in  the  hands  for  exercise. 

DUMB'LY,  (dinn'ly,)  adv.  Mutely  ;  silently  ;  without 
words  or  speech. 

DUMB'NESS,  (dum'ness,)  n.  Muteness;  silence,  or 
holding  the  peace;  omission  of  speech.  This  is  vol- 
uutanj  dumbness. 

2.  Incapacity  to  speak  ;  inability  to  articulate 
sounds.     This  is  uirolur.turii  dumbness. 

DUMB' -SHOW,  n.     Gesture  without  words;  pantc- 

DUMB-WAIT'ER,  n.  A  framework  with  shelves, 
placed  between  a  kitchen  and  lining-room,  for  con- 
veying food,  &c.  When  the  kitchen  is  in  the  base- 
ment, the  dumb-waiter  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  weights. 

DUM'FOUND,         )  v.  t   To  strike  dumb  ;  to  confuse. 

DUM-FOUND'ER,  j      [A  low  word.]     Spectator.  Swift. 

DUM'MER-ER,  n.    One  who  feigns  dumbness.    [Not 

Du'MOS  e'  I  "~    ^"  <lumosU3-  fr°m  dumus,  a  bush.] 

Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 
DUM  'MY,  n.     One  who  is  dumb.     [Vulgar.] 

of  dumb ;  D.  dom ;  G  dumm,] 


DUMP,  71.     ffrom  the  root  c 


DUN 

1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state  of  the  mind  ;  sadness ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  sorrow  ;  heaviness  of  heart. 

In  doleful  dumps.  Gay. 

2.  Absence  of  mind  ;  revery.  Locke. 

3.  A  melancholy  tune  or  air.  Shak. 


beli 


used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the 


pressed  in  spirits  ;  as,  he  iives  a  dumpish  life. 
IM'MP  ISII-LY.  adv.    In  a  moping  manner. 
DUMPTSH-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  dull,  heavy, 

and  moping. 
DUMP'LING,  n.    [from  dump.}     A  kind  of  pudding  or 

mass  of  paste,  in  cookery  ;  usually,  a  cover  of  paste 

inclosing  an  apple  and  boiled,  called  apple-dumphng. 
DUMPS,  „.  pi.     .Melancholy;  gloom. 
DUMP'Y,  a.     Short  and  thick.  Smart 

DUN,   a.      [Sax.  dunn ;   W.  dum;   Ir.  donn ;   qu.  tan, 

tawny.     See  Class  Dn,  No.  3,  24,  28,  35.] 

1.  Of  a  dark  color;  of  a  color  partaking  of  a  brown 
and  black  ;  of  a  dull-brown  color;  swarthy. 

2.  Dark  ;  gloomy. 

In  the  dun  air  sublime.  Afitlon. 

DUN,  v.  U    To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  manner  to  give  them 

a  dun  color.     [See  Dunning.] 
DUN,  v.  t     [Sax.  dynan,  to  clamor,  to  din.     (See  Din.) 

au.  Gr.  to*  to.] 

1.  iitera//;;,  to  clamor  for  payment  of  a  debt.  Hence, 
to  urge  for  payment  ;  to  demand  a  debt  in  a  pressing 
manner;  to  urge  for  payment  with  importunity.  But, 
in  common  usage,  dun  is  often  used  in  a  milder  sense, 
and  signifies  to  call  for,  or  ask  for  payment. 

2.  To  urge  importunately,  in  a  general  senses  but  not 
on  elegant  word. 

DUN,  n.     An  importunate  creditor  who  urges  for  pay- 
ment. Philips.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment  in 
writing  ;  as,  he  sent  his  debtor  a  dun. 

3    An  eminence  or  mound.  [See  Down  and  Town.] 
DUN'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.    A  North  American  species  of 
duck,  called  the  ruddy  duck.     Peabody's  Mass.  Rep. 


DUNCE,  (duns,)  n.  [G.duns.  Qu.Pers.  iXji,  a  stu- 
pid man.] 

A  person  of  weak  intellects  ;  a  dullard  ;  a  dolt ;  a 
thickskull. 

["  Dunce  is  said  by  Johnson  to  be  a  word  of  un- 
known etymology.  Stanihurst  explains  it.  The  term 
Duns,  from  Scotus,  'so  famous  for  his  subtill  quiddi- 
ties,' he  says,  '  is  so  trivial  and  common  in  all  schools, 
that  whoso  surpassed!  others  either  in  cavilling  sophis- 
trie,  or  subtill  philosophic,  is  forthwith  nicknamed  a 
Duns.'  This,  he  tells  us  in  the  margin,  is  the  reason 
'  why  schoolmen  are  called  Dunses.'  {Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  2.)  The  word  easily  passed  into  a  term  of 
scorn,  just  as  a  blockhead  is  called  Solomon,  a  bully 
Hector,  and  as  Moses  is  the  vulgar  name  of  contempt 
for  a  Jew."  Dr.  Southcy's  Omniana,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
E.  H.  B.] 

I  have  little  confidence  in  this  explanation.    JV.  W. 

DUN'CER-Y,  n.     Dullness  ;  stupidity.  SmitJi. 

DUN'CI-FY,  v.  t  To  make  stupid  in  intellect.  [Not 
used.]  Warburton. 

DUN'CISH,  a.     Like  a  dunce  ;  sottish. 

DUN'DER,  n.   [Sp.  redundar,  to  overflow  ;  L.  redundo.] 
Lees  ;  dregs  ;  a  word  used  in  Jamaica. 

The  use  oUlwi'lrr  in  i he  nuttner  of  rum  answers  the  purpose  of 
yeast  in  the  fPrinentutiun  of  flour.    EdtrfLr.is's  West  Indies. 

DUN'DER-PATE,  n.     A  dunce  ;  a  dull  head. 

DONE,  n.  A  term  applied  to  low  hills  of  movable 
sand,  on  the  coast  of  England,  France,  and  other 
countries.  Lycll. 

DUN'-FISH,  n.  Codfish  cured  in  a  particular  manner. 


[See  Dunning.] 
DUNG,  n.     '~ 


[Sax.  dung,  or  dincg,  or  dinig;  G.  dung; 
avnger ;  Dan.  dynd;  Sw.  dynga.] 
The  excrement  of  animals.  Bacon. 

DUNG,  v.  t.     To  manure  with  dung.  Dryden. 

DUNG,  ii.  i.    To  void  excrement. 

DUNG'£D,  (dungd,)  ;ip.     Manured  with  dung. 

DUN'GEON,  (duu'jun,)  n,  [Fr.  dongeon,  or  donjon,  a 
tower  or  platform  in  the  midst  of  a  castle,xa  turret  or 
closet  on  the  top  of  a  house.  In  one  Armoric  dialect 
it  is  domjou,  and  Gregoire  suggests  that  it  is  com- 
pounded of  dom,  lord  or  chief,  and  jou,  Jupiter,  Jove, 
an  elevated  or  chief  tower  consecrated  to  Jupiter; 
but  qu.  In  Scottish  it  is  written  doungcon,  and  de- 
notes the  keep  or  strongest  tower  of  a  fortress,  or  tin 
inner  tower  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Jamieson.  It  was 
used  for  confining  prisoners,  and  hence  its  applica- 
tion to  prisons  of  eminent  strength.  The  dungeon 
was  in  the  bottom  of  a  castle,  under  ground,  and 
without  light.     Henry,  Brit] 

1.  A  close  prison  •  or  a  deep,  dark  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

And  in  a  dungeon  deep.  Spenstr. 

They  brought  Joseph  hajtfly  out  of  the  dungeon.  —Geo.  xli. 

2.  A  subterraneous  place  of  close  confinement. 

Jeremiah, 


L 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  Sue  Pittorial  Illustrations. 
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duns  1 
land. 


DUNG'FORK,  n.    A  fork  used  to  throw  du 
stable  or  into  a  cart,  or  to  spread  it  over  1 

DUNG'HILL,  11.     A  heap  of  dung. 

a.  A  mean  or  vile  abode.  Dryde, 

3.  Any  mean  situation  or  condition. 


He  lificth  the  beggar  from  tf 
4.  A  term  of  reproacli  for ; 


■  dunghill.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 


DUNG'HILL,  a.     Sprung  from  the  dunghill;  mean; 

low  ;  base  ;  vile.  Shak. 

DUNG'Y,  a.    Full  of  dung  ;  filthy  ;  vile.  Shak. 

DUNG' YARD,  n.     A  yard  or  inciosure  where  dung  is 

collected.  Mortimer. 

DUNK'ERS,  M.  pi.      The  name  of  a  Christian  sect. 

They  practice  abstinence  and  mortification,  and  it  is 

said'they  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
DUN'LIN,  n.*  A  bird,  a  species  of  sandpiper. 

DUN'NAGE,  «.  Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose  materials 
of  any  kind,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  raise 
heavy  goods  above  the  bottom.  Mar.  Dirt. 

DUiVNUD,  (dund,)  pp.  [from  dun.]  Importuned  to 
pay  a  debt  ;  urged. 

DUN'NEll,  n.  [from  dun.]  One  employed  in  solicit- 
ing the  payment  of  debts.  Spectator. 

DUN'NING,  ppr.  [from  dun.]  Urging  for  payment 
of  a  debt,  or  for  the  grant  of  some  favor,  or  for  the 
obtaining  any  request  ;  importuning. 

DUN'NING,  n.  [from  dun,  a  color.]  The  operation 
of  curing  codfish,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  color  and  quality.  Fish  for  dunning  are 
caught  earlv  in  spring,  and  often  in  February.  At 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  cod  are  taken  in  deep  water,  split,  and 
slack-salted ;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time,  with  salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and  pressed 
with  some  weight.  In  April  or  .May,  they  are  opened, 
and  piled  again  as  close  as  possible  in  the  same  dark 
store,  till  July  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use. 
J.  Haven. 

DUN'NISH,  a.  Inclined  to  a  dun  color;  somewhat 
dun.  Ray. 

DUN'NY,  a.     Deaf ;  dull  of  apprehension.     [Local.] 

DC'O,  71.     [L.  two.]  [Grose. 

A  song  in  two  parts. 

DU-0-DEe-A-HE'UHAL,  (  See   Dodecahedral,  Do- 

DU-O-DEe  A  Ilfi'DRON,  |      decahedron. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MAL,  a.  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MALS,  n.  In  arithmetic,  a  kind  of  mul- 
tiplication in  which  the  denominations  proceed  by 
twelves. 

DU-O-DEC'IM-FID,  a.     [L.  duodccim,  twelve,  andjln- 
do,  to  cleave.] 
Divided  into  twelve  parts. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO,  a.     [L.  duodecim,  twelve.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ; 
as,  a  book  of  duodecimo  form  or  size. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO,  ii.  A  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  fold- 
ed into  twelve  leaves. 

DU-O-DEe  U.-PLE,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  and  dccuplus, 
tenfold.] 

Consisting  of  twelves.  Arbuthnot. 

DU-O-DE'NUM,  ti.  [L.]  The  first  of  the  small  in- 
testines ;  the  twelve-inch  intestine. 

DU-O-HT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  duo,  two,  and  litera,  a  let- 
Consisting  of  two  letters  only  ;  biliteral.    Stuart. 

DUP,  o.  t.  [to  do  up.]  To  open  ;  as,  to  dup  the  door. 
[Not  in  use.] 

DuPE,  ii.     [Fr.  dupe.    See  the  verb.] 

A  person  who  is  deceived  ;  or  one  easily  led  astray 
by  his  credulity  ;  as,  the  dupe  of  a  party. 

DUPE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  duper  ;  Sw.  tubba.  Qu.  Sp.  and  Port. 
estafar.] 

To  deceive  ;  to  trick ;  to  mislead  by  imposing  on 
one's  credulity  ;  as,  to  be  duped  by  flattery. 

DOP'A-BLE,  (dup'a-bl,)  a.     That  can  be  duped. 

DOP'.KD,  (dupt,)  pp.     Deceived  ;  tricked. 

DC'P'l-'.U  \,  «.     The  act  or  practice  of  duping. 

IK'P'IaO,  ti/ir.     Tricking;  cheating. 

Du'PI-ON,  ii.      A  double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or 


is  that  in  which  the  i 


Double.  DupU 
dent  term  is  double  the  consequent ;  as  of  2  to  1,  8 
to  4,  &c.  Sub-duple  ratio  is  the  reverse,  or  as  1  to  2, 
4  to  8,  &c. 
OOPLI-CATE,  a.  [L.  duplicatus,  from  duplico,  to 
double,  from  duplex,  double,  twofold  ;  duo,  two,  and 
plico,  to  fold.     See  Double.] 

Double  ;  twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion,  or  ratio,  is  the  proportion  or 
ratio  of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  proportion, 
the  first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second,  oi  as  its  square  is  to 
the  square  of  the  second.  Thus  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the 
ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the 
square  of  2  is  to  the  square  of  4. 


DUS 

DOTLI-CATE,  71.  Another  corresponding  to  the  first ; 
or  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Tims,  a  second  letter  or 
bill  of  exchange,  exactly  like  the  first,  is  called  a  du- 
plicate. 

DO'PLI-CaTE,  7).  t.     [L.  duplico.] 
To  double  ;  to  fold. 

DCPLI-CA-TEI),  pp.     Made  double. 

DO'PLI-eA-TING)W77-.     Making  double;  folding. 

DU-PLI-CA'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  doubling  ;  the  mul- 
tiplication of  a  number  by  2. 

2.  A  folding  ;  a  doubling  ;  also,  a  fold  ;  as,  the  du- 
plication of  a  membrane. 

DO'PLI-€A-TURE,  ii.  A  doubling  ;  a  fold.  In  aitat- 
OTiiT/,  the  fold  of  a  membrane  or  vessel.  Encyc. 

DU-PLIC'I-TY,  ii.  [Fr.  duplicite  ;  Sp.  duplicidad;  It. 
duplicitd  :  from  L.  duplex,  double.] 

1.  Doubleness;  the  number  two.  Watte. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech  ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  exhibiting  a  different  or  contrary  conduct,  or 
uttering  different  or  contrary  sentiments,  at  different 
times,  in  relation  to  the  same  thing  ;  or  the  act  of 
dissembling  one's  real  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the  conver- 
sation and  intercourse  of  life  ;  double-dealing;  dis- 
simulation ;  deceit. 

IS.  In  lam,  riaplicitij  is  the  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters  or  single  picas.  Blackstoue. 

DUP'PER,  ii.     The  same  as  Durrer,  which  see. 

DU-RA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.  [See  Durarle.]  The  power  of 
lasting  or  continuing  in  any  given  state  without  per- 
ishing; as,  the  durability  of  cedar  or  oak  timber  ;  the 
durability  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

Du'RA-BLE,  a.t  [L.  durabilis,  from  duro,  to  last,  du- 
rus,  hard  ;  W.  dur,  steel ;  duraw,  to  harden.] 

Having  the  quality  of  lasting,  or  continuing  long 
in  being,  without  perishing  or  wc;iriiiLr  out ;  as,  dura- 
ble timber;  durable  cloth  ;  durable  happiness. 

DO'RA-ISLE-NESS,  ii.  Power  of  lasting  ;  durability  ; 
as,  the  durublrncss  of  honest  fame. 

Du'RA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  lasting  manner;  with  long 


Dtt'RA  MA'TF.R,  [L.]  The  outer  mem  e  of  the 
brain.  Coxe. 

DU-Ra'MEN,  ti.  [L.]  The  central  layers  or  heart- 
wood,  of  a  tree.  Brande. 

DO'RANCE,  ti.     [from  Fr.  dur,  durer,  L.  du.ro.] 

1.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person  ;  custody 
of  the  jailer.  Shak. 

2.  Continuance;  duration.     [See  Endurance.] 

Dryden. 
DU-RANT',7i.    A  glazed  woolen  stuff;  called  by  some 

DU-RAN'TE,  [L.]  During;  as,  duran'te <Ui'ta, during 
life;  duran'te  be' or  pluc'ilo,  during  pleasure. 

DU-RA'T[ON,  n.  Continuance  in  time  ;  length  or  ex- 
tension of  existence  indefinitely  ;  as,  the  duration  of 
life;  the  duration  of  a  partnership;  the  duration  of 
any  given  period  of  time  ;  everlasting  duration.  This 
holding  on  or  continuance  of  time  is  divided  by  us, 
arbitrarily,  into  certain  portions,  as  minutes,  hours, 
and  days  ;  or  it  is  measured  by  a  succession  of  events, 
as  by  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
or  any  other  succession  ;  and  the  interval  between 
two  events  is  called  a  part  of  duration.  This  inter- 
val may  be  of  any  imli  finite  length,  a  minute  or  a 
century. 
2.  Power  of  continuance.  Rogers. 

DUR'BaR,  n.     An  audience-room,  in  India. 

DURE,  v.  i.  [L,  duro ;  Fr.  durer ;  Sp.  durar ;  It.  durare. 
See  Durable.] 

To  last ;  to  hold  on  in  time  or  being  ;  to  continue  ; 
to  endure. 

[This  word  is  obsolete;  Endure  being  substituted.] 

DPRE'FUL,  a.     Lasting.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DCRE'LESS,  a.     Not  lasting  ;  fading.  Ralegh. 

DU-RESS',  n.  [Norm,  duresse,  durette,  from  dur,  hard, 
grievous  ;  L.  durttics,  durus.     See  Durarle.] 

1.  Literally,  hardship;  hence,  constraint.  Techni- 
caj'v  duress,  in  law,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  duress  of  irn- 
pn..'->i/ncHt,  which  is  imprisonment,  or  restraint  of 
personal  liberty  ;  and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats,  [per 
minas,]  when  a  person  is  threatened  with  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  Fear  of  battery  is  no  duress.  Duress,  then, 
is  imprisonment  or  threats  intended  to  compel  a  per- 
son to  do  a  legal  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  ;  or  to 
commit  an  oft'ense  ;  in  which  cases  the  act  is  voida- 
ble or  excusable.  Blackstone. 

2.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty. 
DuR'ING,  ppr.  of  Dure.     Continuing  ;  lasting  ;  hold- 
ing on  ;  as, during  life,  that  is,  life  continuing;  daring 


solute,  or  independent  clauses;  durante  vita,  duran- 
te hoc. 
DO'RI-TY,  71.     [Fr.  durete,  from  dur,  L.  durus,  duro.] 

1.  Hardness  ;  firmness. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind  ;  harshness.     [Little  used.] 
Dfj'ROUS,  a.     Hard.    [Not  used.]  Smith. 
DUR'RA,  7i.    A  kind  of  millet,  cultivated  in  N.  Africa. 
DURST,  prct.  of  Dare.     [D.  dorst.] 

DOSE,  n.     [L.   Dusius.]     A    demon  or   evil    spirit. 
"  Quosdam  dremones  quos  dusios  Galli  nuncupant." 


DUT 

(August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  15,  23.)  What  the  dune  is  the 
matter?  The  Awe  is  in  you.  [Vulgar.]  .Mori- com- 
monly spelt  Deuce,  or  Deuse,  though  Duse  is  ety- 


tusknu,  to  tarnish,  to  become  dull  or  obscure.     Qu. 
Gr.  Saanc.] 

1.  Tending  to  darkness,  or  moderately  dark. 

2.  Tending  to  a  dark  or  black  color ;  moderately 
black.  Milton. 

DUSK,  ti.     A  tending  to  darkness  ;  incipient  or  imper- 
fect obscurity;  a  middle  degree  between  light  and 
darkness;  twilight;  as,  the  dask  of  the  evening. 
2.  Tendency  to  a  black  color  ;  darkness  of  color. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  ihe  skin.  Dryden. 

DUSK,  ».  i.     To  make  dusky.     [Little  used:] 

DUSK,  v.  i.    To  begin  to  lose  light  or  whiteness  ;  to 
grow  dark.     [Little  used.] 

DU.SK'I-LY,  adv.     With  partial  darkness  ;  with  a  ten- 
dency to  blackness  or  darkness.  Sherwood. 

DUSK'I-NESS,  ii.      Incipient  or  partial  darkness  ;  a 
slight  or  moderate  degree  of  darkness  or  blackness. 

DUSK'ISH,  a.     Moderately  dusky  ;  partially  obscure  ; 
slightly  dark  or  black  ;  as,  duskush  smoke.  Spenser. 


DUSK'ISII-LY,  adv.     Cloudily  ;  darkly.  Bacon. 

DUSK'ISH-NESS  n.  Duskiness;  approach  to  dark- 
ness. More. 

DUSK'Y,  a.  Partially  dark  or  obscure  ;  not  luminous  : 
as,  a  dusky  valley.  Dryde* 

A  dusky  torch.  i7i/7> 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color;  partially  black  , 
dark-colored  ;  not  bright ;  as,  a  dusky  brown.  Bacon. 

Dusky  clouds,  Dryden. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  sad. 

This  dusky  scene  of  horror.  Ber.lley. 

4.  Intellectually  clouded  ;  as,  a  dusky  sprite.  Pope. 
DUST,  71.     [Sax.  dust,  dyst ;    Scot,  dust ;  Teut.  duest, 

duyst,  dust,  fine  flour.] 

1.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth,  or  other  matter,  so 
attenuated  that  it  may  be  raised  and  waited  by  the 
wind  ;  powder  ;  as,  clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood. 

2.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth  ;  fine  earth. 

The  peacock  war rii  her  '■«.■  in  [lie  dusl.  —  Job  xxxix. 

3.  Earth  ;  unorganized  earthy  matter. 

Dust  thou  an,  and  to  dusl  shalt  thou  return.  — Gen.  iii. 

4.  The  grave. 

Tor  now  shall  I  steep  in  the  dust.  — Job  vii. 

5.  A  low  condition. 

God  raiseth  [he  poor  out  of  the  dust.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
DUST,  v.  t.    To  free  from  dust ;   to  brush,  wipe,  or 
sweep  away  dust  ;  as,  to  dust  a  table  or  a  floor. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust, 

3.  To  levigate.  Sprat. 
DUST   BRUSH,  71.     A  brush  for  cleaning  rooms  and 
IHS  ri.l),/7/i.     Freed  from  dust.                    [furniture. 
DUST'ER,  71.     A  utensil  to  clear  from  dust ;  also,  a 

sieve. 
DUST'I-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  dusty. 
DUST'ING,  ;i;ir.     Brushing;  freeing  from  dust. 

2.  71.     The  act  of  removing  dust. 
DUST'-MAN,  71.    One  whose  employment  is  to  carry 

away  dirt  and  filth.  Gay. 

DUST'-PAN,   11.     A  utensil  to  convey  dust  brushed 

from  the  floor,  &c. 
DUST'Y,   a.     Filled,  covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust ; 

clouded  with  dust.  Dryden. 

2.  Like   dust ;   of  the  color  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty 

white  ;  a  dusty  red. 
DUTCH,  71.    The  people  of  Holland  ;  also,  their  lan- 

DUTCH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Holland,  or  to  its  inhab 
itants. 

DUTCH'GoLD,  n.  In  commerce,  copper,  brass,  and 
bronze  leaf,  used  largely  in  Holland  to  ornament 
toys.  .  McCulloch. 

DC'TE-OUS,  a.  [from  duty.]  Performing  that  which 
is  due,  or  that  which  law,  justice,  or  propriety  re- 
quires ;  obedient ;  respectful  to  those  who  have  nat- 
ural or  legal  authority  to  require  service  or  duty  ;  as, 
a  duteous  child  or  subject. 

2.  Obedient ;  obsequious  ;  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

Duu-ous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress.  Shak. 

3.  Enjoined  by  duty,  or  by  the  relation  of  one  to 
another  ;  as,  duteous  ties..     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

Dfj'TE-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  duteous  manner. 
DO'TE-OUS-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  obedient  or 

respectful. 
DO'TI-A-liLE,  a.     [See  Duty.]     Subject  to  the  impo 

sition  of  duty  or  customs  ;  as,  dutiable  goods. 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
DO'TI-£D,  (du'tid,)a.  Subjected  to  duties  or  customs. 

Du'TI-FUL.  a.  Performing  the  duties  or  obligations 
required  b.  law,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  obedient ;  sub- 
missive to  natural  or  legal  superiors  ;  respectful ;  as,- 
a  dutiful  son  or  daughter ;  a  dutiful  ward  or  servant ; 
a  dutiful  subject. 
2.  Expressive  of  respect  or  a  sense  of  duty  ;  re- 
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spectful ;  reverential  ;  required  by  duty  ;  as,  dutiful 
reverence  ;  dutiful  attentiuns. 

PS'TI-FJj'L-LY,  ado.  In  a  dutiful  manner;  with  a 
regard  to  duty  ;  obediently  ;  submissively  ;  reverent- 
ly"; respectfully.  Swift. 

DU'TI-FIJL-NESS,  re.    Obedience;  submission  to  just 

authority  ;  habitual  performance  of  duty  ;  as,  dutiful- 

ness  to  parents.  Dryden. 

2.  Reverence  ;  respect.  Taylor. 

DO'TY,  M.  [from  due,  Fr.  rfft.]  That  which  a  person 
owes  to  another  ;  that  which  a  person  is  bound,  by 
any  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obligation,  to  pay,  do,  or 
perform.  Obedience  to  princes,  magistrates,  and  the 
laws,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and  subject  ;  obe- 
dience, respect,  and  kindness  to  parents,  are  duties  of 
children  ;  fidelity  to  friends  is  a  duty;  reverence,  obe- 
dience, and  prayer  to  God,  are  indispensable  duties; 
the  government  and  religious  instruction  of  children 
are  duties  of  parents  which  they  can  not  neglect  with- 
out guilt. 

2.  Forbearance  of  t bat  which  isforbidden  by  moral- 
ity, law,  justice,  or  propriety.  It  is  our  duty  to  refrain 
from  lewdness,   intemperance,  profa-neness,  and    in- 

3.  Obedience  ;  submission.  [justice. 

4.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect. 

They  both  did  duly  to  their  lady.  Spenser. 

5.  The  business  of  a  soldier  or  marine  on  guard  ; 
as,  the  company  is  on  duty.  It  is  applied,  also,  to 
other  services  or  labor. 

6.  The  business  of  war  ;  military  service  ;  as,  the 
regiment  did  duty  in  Flanders. 

7.  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs  ;  excise  ;  any  sum 
of  money  required  by  government  to  be  paid  on  the 
importation,  exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 
An  impost  on  land  or  other  real  estate,  and  on  the 
stock  of  farmers,  is  not  called  a  dudi,  but  a  direct  tax. 

United  States. 

8.  In  enginery,  the  amount  of  weight  which  is 
lifted  by  a  steam-engine,  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal. 

DU-U.WVIR,   n.;pl.  Duumviri      [L.  duo,  two,  and 

vir,  man.] 
One  of  two  Jtoman  officers  or  magistrates  united 

in  the  same  public  functions. 
DU-UM'VI-RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  duiimvirs  or 

duumvirate  of  Rome. 
DU-UM'VI-RATE,   n.    The  union  of  two  men  in  the 

same  office  ;  or  the  office,  dignity,  or  government  of 

two  men  thus  associated,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 
DWaLE,  re.     In  heraldry,  a  sable  or  black  color. 

2.  The  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa  lethalis,  a  plant; 

or  a  sleepy  potion.  Chaucer. 

DWARF,  n.     [Sax.  dwerg,  dweorg ;  D.  dwerg ;  Sw.  id.  ; 

Dan.  docerg.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  an  animal  or  plant  which  is 
much  below  the  ordinary  size  of  the  species  or  kind. 
A  man  that  never  grows  beyond  two  or  three  feet  in 
bight,  is  •  ->warf.  This  word,  when  used  alone, 
usually  refers  to  the  human  species,  bc.t  sonic  times  to 
other  animals.  When  it  is  applied  to  plants,  it  is 
more  generally  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  d-xarftree ; 
dwarf-elder. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances. 

p  the  natural 
Addison. 
DWARFED,  (dworft,)  pp.     Hindered   from  growing 

to  the  natural  size. 
DWARF'ISH,    a.     Like  a  dwarf;  below  the  common 
stature  or  size  ;  very  small  ;  low  ;  petty  ;  despicable ; 
a-,  a  //irew.i,,-/.  animal;  a  dwarfish  shrill).        Dryden. 
DWARF'ISH-LY,  ado.     Like  a  dwarf. 
DWARF'ISH-NESS,  n.    Smallness  of  stature  ;  little- 
ness of  size. 
DWAUL,  o.  i.     [Sax.  dwelian,  dwolian,  to  wander.] 

To  be  delirious.     [  06s.]  Junius. 

DWELL,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Dwelled,  usually  contracted  in- 
to Dwelt.  [Dan.  dvwlcr,  to  stay,  wait,  loiter,  delay  ; 
Sw.  dnala,  a  trance  ;  dodlias,  to  delay,  abide,  remain, 
or  linger.  Tent,  duallu ;  Ice.  duelia  ;  Scot,  duel,  dwell. 
Qu.  W.  attal,  dal,  to  hold,  stop,  stay,  and  Ir.  tuilim,  to 
sleep.  This  word  coincides  nearly  with  dally  in  its 
primitive  signification,  and  may  be  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. Its  radical  sense  is  probably  to  draw  out  in  time ; 
hence,  to  hold,  rest,  remain.  We  see  like  senses 
united  in  many  words,  as  in  tenco,  r«w; 
See  Dally,  and  Class  Dl,  No.  3,  5,  6,  91.] 

1.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident,  or  to  inhabit 
for  a  time  ;  to  live  in  a  place  ;  to  have  a  habitation 
for  some  time  or  permanence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  In  the  tenta  of 
Shem.  —  Gen.  be 


DYI 

Dwell  imports  a  residence  of  some  continuance. 
We  use  abide  for  the  resting  of  a  night  or  an  hour ; 
but  we  never  say,  he  dwelt  in  a  place  a  day  or  a  night. 
Dwell  may  signify  a  residence  for  life  or  for  a  much 
shorter  period,  but  not  for  a  day.  In  Scripture,  it  de- 
notes a  residence  of  seven  days,  during  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days.  —  T>v.  xxiii. 

The  Word  was  m.ul.'  lirsh,  and  dmclt  among  us.  — John  i. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  or  condition  ;  to  continue. 

To  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shnk. 

3.  To  continue  ;  to  be  fixed  in  attention ;  to  hang 
upon  with  fondness. 

Tiie  attentive  queen 
Dwelt  on  his  accents.  Smith. 

They  stand  at  a  distance,  dwelling  on  his   looks  and  language, 
fixed  in  amazement.  Buckmimter. 

4.  To  continue  long  ;  as,  to  dwell  on  a  subject,  in 
speaking,  debate,  or  writing  ;  to  dwell  on  a  note  in 
music. 

Dwell,  an  a  verb  transitive,  is  not  used.    "  We  who 

dwell  this  wild,"  in  Milton,  is  not  a  legitimate  phrase. 
DWELL'ED,  (dweld,)  pp.     Inhabited. 
DWELL'ER,   n.     An  inhabitant;  a  resident  of  some 

continuance  in  a  place.  Dryden. 

DWELL'ING,  ;ipr.    Inhabiting  ;  residing  ;  sojourning  ; 

continuing  with  lived  attention. 
DWELL'ING,  n.      Habitation;    place  of  residence; 

abode. 

Hazor  shall  1/'  a  ihccllinz  l.-r  dragons.  —  Jer.  xlix. 

2.  Continuance  ;  residence  ;  state  of  life. 
Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.— Dan.  iv. 
DWELL'ING-HOUSE,  n.    The  house  in  which  one 

DWEL,L'ING-PLaCE,  n.    The  place  of  residence. 

DWELT,  pp.  of  Dwell.  Resided  ;  sojourned  ;  con- 
tinued. 

DWIN'DLE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dwinan,  to  pine,  to  vanish  ; 
Sw.  tvina ;  G.  sckwinden.  I  suppose  founded  on  the 
root  of  wane,  or  vain,  vanish.] 

1.  To  diminish  ;  to  become  less ;  to  shrink ;  to 
waste  or  consume  away.  The  body  dwindles  by  pin- 
ing or  consumption  ;  an  estate  dwindles  by  waste,  by 
want  of  industry  or  economy  ;  an  object  dwindles  in 
size  as  it  recedes  from  view  ;  an  army  dwindles  by 
death  or  desertion. 

Our  drooping  d-lys  are  dleiMdhd  down  to  naught.     Thomson. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  sink  ;  to  fall  away. 

Religieus  societies  may  dwindle  into  factious  clubs.  Swifl. 

DWIN'DLE,  v.  U    To  make  less ;  to  bring  low. 


2.  To  break  ;  to  disperse.  Clarendon. 

DWIN'DLED,  pp.  or  a.     Shrunk;  diminished  in  size. 
DWIN'DLING,  ppr.     Falling   away;  becoming  less: 

pining;  consilium!;;  moldering  away. 
D5E,  v.  t.     [Sax.  deagan;  L.  tingo,  for  tigo  ;  Gr.  riv- 


;  o) ;  Fr.  teindre,  whence  i 


t,  attaint ;  Sp 


Port. 


.  tingir;  It.  tignere;  Ar.  r^\.]s  taicha,  to  dye  and 

to  die.    Class  Dg,  No.  40.    The  primary  sense  is,  to 
throw  down,  to  dip,  to  plunge.] 

To  stain  ,  to  color  ;  to  give  a  new  and  permanent 
color  to  ;  applied  particularly  to  cloth  or  the  materials 
of  cloth,  as  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  ;  also,  to  hats, 
leather,  &c.  It  usually  expresses  more  or  a  deeper 
color  than  tinge. 

DYE,  n.     A  coloring  liquor  ;  color  ;  stain  ;  tinge. 

DV'ED,  (dlde,)  pp.     Stained  ;  colored. 

DYE'-IIOUSE,  n.    A  building  in  which  dyeing  is  car- 
ried on. 

DYE'ING,  ppr.     Staining  ;  giving  a  new  and  perma- 

DYE'ING,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  giving  new  and 

permanent  colors  ;  the  art  of  coloring  cloth,  hats,  &c. 
DY'ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye  cloth  and 

the  like. 
DY'ER'S-WEED,  re.    A  plant  from  whicli  is  .Vtu  mod 

a  yellow  dye.    The  name   is  given   to  the   neseda 

lutcola,  and  to  the  Genista  tinctoria. 

Loudon.     Dewey. 
DY'ING,  ppr.     [from   die.]      Losing  life  ;  perishing ; 

expiring;  fading  away  ;  languishing. 

2.  a.     Mortal  ^  destined  to  death  ;  as,  dying  bodies. 

3.  Given,  uttered,  or  manifested  just  before  death ; 
as,  dying  words  ;  a  dying  request ;  dying  love. 

4.  Supporting  a  dying  person  ;  as,  a  dying  bed. 

5.  Pertaining  to  death  ;  as,  a  dying  hour. 
D?'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  dying 


DYS 

DYKE.     See  Dike. 

DY-NAM'E-TER,   n.      [Gr.   dvvapis,  strength     and 

u£T0£b>,  to  measure. 
An  instrument  for   determining  the  magnifying 

power  of  telescopes.  Ramsden. 

DYN-A-MET'RIC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dvnameter. 

DyInaRal,  I  "•     [Gr.cVa^.twer.] 

Pertaining  to  strength  or  power,  or  to  dynamics. 

DY-NAM'ICS,  n,     [Gr.  ivvapic,  power.] 

That  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy  which 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion  ;  opposed  to  statics. 

DYN-A-MOM'E-TER,n.  [See  Dyxameter.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  force,  especially  the  relative 
strength  of  men  and  other  animals.  [See,  also, 
Dynimometer.]  Ed.  Encyc. 

DY'NAST,re.  [See  Dynasty.]  A  ruler ;  a  governor  ; 
a  prince  ;  a  government. 

DY-NAST'IC,  a.  Relating  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of 
kings. 

DY-NAS'TI-DAN,  n.     [Gr.  i5t>ra»rr?5,  powerful.] 

The  dynastklans  are  a  tribe  of  beetles,  of  a  gigantic 

DY'NAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  SvvaTrein,  power,  sovereignty, 
from  dvvanrric,  a  lord  or  chief,  from  dnvauai,  to  be 
able  or  strong,  to  prevail ;  Ir.  tanaiste.  The  W. 
dyn,  man,  is  probably  from  the  same  root.  Class 
Dn.] 

Government;  sovereignty;  or  rather  a  race  or 
succession  of  kings  of  the  same  line  or  family,  who 
govern  a  particular  country  ;  as,  the  dynasties  of  Egypt 
or  Persia.  Encyc 

The  obligation  of  treaties  and  contracts  is  allowed  to  survive  the 
change  of  dynasties.  E.  Everett. 

DYS'€RA-SY,  re.  [Gr.  cWcpao-ia  ;  ouc,  evil,  and 
Kpaaic,  habit.] 

In  medicine,  an  ill  habit  or  state  of  the  humors ; 
distemperature  of  the  juices.  Coze.     Encyc. 

DYS-EN-TER'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  dysentery  ;  ac- 
companied with  dysentery  ;  proceeding  from  dys- 
entery. 

2.  Afflicted  with  dysentery  ;  as,  a.  dysenteric  patient. 
DYS'EN-TER-Y,  n.     [L.  dysenteria  ;  Gr.   Svacvrcpia, 
6vc,  bad,  and  turro  n>,  intestines.] 

A  flux  in  which  the  stools  consist  chiefly  of  blood 
and  mucus  or  other  morbid  matter,  accompanied 
witli  griping  of  the  bowels,  and  followed  by  tenesmus. 

DYS'NO-MY,  n.     [Gr.  DM  and  wiioc.] 

Bad  legislation  ;  the  enactment  of  bad  laws. 
DYS'O-DILE,  re.     A  species  of  coal  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish-gray   color,  in    masses   composed  of  thin 
layers.     When  burning,  it  emits  a  very  fetid  odor. 
Hauy.     Cleuveland. 
DYS-OP'SY,  re.     [Gr.  eve  and  wuV.] 

Dimness  of  sight. 
DYS'O-REX-Y,   re.      [Gr.   due,  bad,  and   ooe\is,  ap- 
petite.] 
A  bad  or  depraved  appetite  ;  a  want  of  appetite. 
Coze. 
DYS-PEP'SY,     )  n.     [Gr.    dur/TCuVia  ;  <h>s,    bad,  and 
DYS-PEP'SI-A,  ,       ircTTroi,  to  concoct.] 

Bad  digestion  ;  indigestion,  or  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion. Encyc.     Coze. 
DYS-PEP'TIC,  a.    Afflicted  with  bad  digestion;  as, 
a  dyspeptic  person. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  dyspepsy  ;  as,  a 
dyspeptic  complaint. 
DYS-PEP'TIC,  re.    A  person  afflicted  with  bad   di- 
gestion. 
DIS'PHA-GY,  (dis'fa-je,)  re.    [Gr.  Svs  and  ipayw.] 

Difficulty  of  digestion. 
DYS'PHO-NY,  re.     [Gr.  Svo-Qaivta ;  6vs,  bad,  hard,  and 
$0)1/1),  voice.] 

A  difficulty  of  speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  dispo- 
sition of  the  organs  of  speech.  Diet, 
DYS-PHo'RI-A,  n.     [Gr.  <Snc  and  <popcco.] 

Impatience  under  affliction. 
DYSP-NCE'A,  (disp-ne'a,)  re.     [Gr.  Svarrvota.] 

A  difficulty  of  breathing.  Coze. 

DYS-THET'IC,  a.     Relating  to  a  non-febrile  morbid 
state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  a  bad  habit  of  the 
body,  dependent  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lating system. 
DYS'TOME,         (  a.    [Gr.  dm,  with  difficulty,  and 
DYS'TO-MOUS,  i       riHiw,  to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  cleaving  with  difficulty.    Shepard. 
DYS-IT'Rr€,  ti.     Pertaining  to  dysury. 
DYS'LT-RY,  (dis'yu-re,)  ti.    [Gr.  Svaovpta;  Svs  and 
ovpov,  urine.] 

Difficulty  in  discharging  the  urine,  attended  with 
pain  and  a  sensation  of  heat.  Encyc 
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Ethe  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
j  lish  alphabet,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Phenician 
and  Hebrew  g  inverted,  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  Chaldaic  and  later  Hebrew  n.  Its  long  and  nat- 
ural sound  in  English  coincides  with  the  sound  of  i 
in  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  and  is  formed 
by  a  narrower  opening  of  the  glottis  than  that  of  a. 
It  has  a  long  sound,  as  in  here,  mere,  vie;  a  short 
sound,  as  in  met,  men;  and  the  sound  of  a  open  or 
long,  in  there,  prey,  vein.  As  a  final  letter,  it  is  gen- 
erally quiescent ;  but  it  serves  tu  lengthen  the  sound 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at  least  to  indicate  that 
the  preceding  vowel  is  to  have  its  long  sound,  as  in 
mane,  cane,  plume,  which,  without  the  final  e,  would 
be  pronounced  man,  can,  plum.  After  c  and  g,  the 
final  e  serves  to  indicate  that  c  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  s,  and  g  as  ;'.  Thus,  without  the  final  e  in  mace, 
[mase,]  th.s  word  would  be  pronounced  mac,  [mak,] 
and  rage  [raj]  would  be  pronounced  rag.  In  a  numer- 
ous class  of  words,  —  indeed  in  almost  every  word, 
except  a  few  from  the  Greek,  — the  final  e  is  silent, 
serving  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  to  show  from 
what  language  we  have  received  the  words;  and  ill 
many  cases,  it  does  not  answer  this  purpose.  In 
words  ending  in  ive,  as  active ;  in  He,  as  futile ;  in 
inc,  as  in  sanguine,  examine  ;  in  ite,  as  in  definite ; 
e  is,  for  the  most  part,  silent.  In  some  of  these 
words,  the  use  of  c  is  borrowed  from  the  French  ;  in 
most  or  all  cases,  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Latin 
originals;  it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  leads  to  a 
wrong  pronunciation  ;  and  the  retainingof  it  in  such 
words  is  beyond  measure  absurd. 

When  two  of  this  vowel  occur  together,  the  sound 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  single  e  long,  as  in  deem, 
esteem,  need:  and  it  occurs  often  with  a  and  i,  as  in 
mean,  hear,  siege,  deceive,  in  which  cases,  when  one 
vowel  only  has  a  sound,  the  combination  I  call  a 
digraph,  [double,  written.]  In  these  combinations,  the 
sound  is  usually  that  of  e  long,  but  sometimes  the 
short  sound  of  c,'as  in  Hud,  a  metal,  re.ii/,  pret.  of  read, 
and  sometimes  the  sound  of  a  long,  as  in  reign,  feign, 
pronounced  rant,  fane.  Irregularities  of  this  kind 
are  not  reducible  to  rules. 

Asa  numeral,  E  stands  forQ50.  In  the  calendar,  it 
is  the  fifth  of  the  dominical  letters.  As  an  abbrevi- 
ation, it  stands  for  East,  as  in  charts ;  E.  N.  E.,  east- 
north-east ;    E.  S.  E.,  east-south-east;  E.  by  S.,  east 


by  i 


nth. 
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KACH,  (cell,)  a.  [Scot.  eik.  This  word 
contraction  of  the  Sax.  ale,  eh,  D.  elk,  or  the  Ir. 
ceach,  or  garh,  Basque  einin,  Fr.  rliaque,  with  the 
loss  of  tlu"fir-t  articulation.  With  the  Celtic  corre- 
sponds the  Russ.  Icajdei,  each.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve both  the  English  and  Scottish  words  to  be  con- 
tractions of  the  Celtic  ceach.] 

Every  one  of  any  number  separately  considered 
or  treated.  The  emperor  distributed  to  each  soldier 
in  his  army  a  liberal  donative. 

To  all  ol  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment.  —Gen. 


And  the  princes  oft 


m:f  iv.Hve   id. -i),  >,i,  n  ..n.'  v.- 

-Num.  i. 

an  his  sword.  — Gen.  xxxiv. 


gA'GER,  (e'ger,)  a.t  [Fr.  aigr 
It.  agro  ;  Sp.  agrio  ;  L.  acer,  I 


To  each  corresponds  other  Let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  himself.  It  is  our  duty  to  assist  each 
other;  that  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  assist,  each  to  assist 
the  other. 
EACII'WHERE,  adv.  Everywhere.  [Obs.] 
EAD,  ED,  in  names,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  happy, 
fortunate  ;  as  in  Edward,  happy  preserver  ;  Edgar, 
happy  power ;  Edwin,  happy  conqueror ;  Eadulph, 
happy  assistance  ;  like  .Vuvuruts  and  Eupolemus  in 
Greek,  and  Fausta,  Fortunatus,  Fcltcianus,  in  Latin. 

Arm.  egr ;  W.  egyr  ; 

ce,  brisk,  sharp,  sour. 
If  r  is  radical,  this  word  belongs  to  Class  Gr.  Ir. 
g ear,  geire,  sharp ;  Ger.  gier.  Otherwise,  it  coin- 
cides with  L.  acus,  Eng.  edge,  Sax.  ecg.] 

1.  Excited  by  ardent  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
object ;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain  ;  inflamed 
by  desire;  ardently  wishing  or  longing.  The  soldiers 
were  eager  to  engage  the  enemy.  Men  are  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  lover  is  eager  to  possess 
the  object  of  his  affections. 

2.  Ardent  ;     vehement  ;     impetuous  ;     as,    < 
spirits;  eager  zeal  ;  eager  clamors. 

3.  Sharp  ;  sour  ;  acid  ;  as,  eager  droppings  into 
milk.     [Little  nsed.]  Shale 

4.  Sharp  ;    keen  ;  biting  ;    severe ;   as,  eager   ai 
eager  cold.     '^Little  used.]  Shak.     Bacon. 

f>  Brittle  ,  'inflexible  ;  not  ductile  ;  as,  the  gold  is 
too  eager      \  Cocal.]  Lock 

EAGERLY,  adv.    With   great  ardor  of  desire; 


EAR 


E. 


dently  ;  earnestly  ;  warmly  ;  with  prompt  zeal ;  as, 
he  eagerly  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend. 

2.  Hastily  ;  impetuously. 

3.  Keenlv  ;  sharply. 

EA'GER-NESS,  «,  Ardent  desire  to  do,  pursue,  or  ob- 
tain any  thing  ;  animated  zeal ;  vehement  longing  ; 
ardor  of  inclination.  Men  pursue  honor  with  eager- 
ness. Detraction  is  often  received  with  eagerness. 
With  eagerness  the  soldier  rushes  to  battle.  The 
lover's  eagerness  often  disappoints  his  hopes. 
2.  Tartness  ;  sourness.     [  Obs.] 

EA'GLE,  (e'gl,)  re.*  [Fr.  aigle. ;  Sp.  aguila ;  It.  aquila  ; 
L.  aquila.    tiu.  from  his  beak,  Ch.  Heb    hpy,  to  be 

crooked,  (see  Buxtorf,)  or   Pers.  3^=»^] 

*1.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  genus  Falco.  The  beak 
is  crooked,  ami  furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  and 
the  tongue  is  cloven  or  bifid.  Thore  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle,  the  sea  ea- 
gle or  ossifrage,  the  golden  eagle,  &c. 

The  eagle  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  birds, 
has  a  keen  sight,  and  preys  on  small  animals,  fish, 
&c.  He  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  and  it  is  said  that  one 
died  at  Vienna,  alter  a  confinement  of  a  hundred  and 
four  years.  On  account  of  the  elevation  and  rapidity 
of  his  flight,  and  of  his  great  strength,  he  is  called 
the  king  of  birds.  Hence  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
was  made  the  standard  of  the  Romans,  and  a  spread 
eagle  is  a  principal  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hence,  also,  in  heraldry,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  b  'arings  in  annorv. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  the  Tinted  States,  of  the  value 
of  ten  dollars,  or  about  forty-three  shillings  sterling. 

3.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  hav- 
ing its  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equinoctial.     It 

_  contains  Altair,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.   Encyc. 

EA'GLE-E?-£D,  (S'gl-ide,)  a.      Sharpsighted  as  an 

eagle;  having  an  acute  sight.  Dryden. 

2.  Discerning;  having  acute  intellectual  vision. 

EA'GLE-FLIGHT-ED,  (C'gl-tllt-cd,)a.  Flying  like  an 
eagle  ;  mounting  high. 

EA'GLE-SIGHT'ED,  (5'gl-slt-ed,)  a.     Having  acute 

_  sight.  Shak. 

EA'GLE-SPEED,  re.     Swiftness  like  that  of  an  eagle. 

EA'GLESS,  71.     A  female  or  hen  eagle.  [Pope. 

EA'GLE-STONE,  re.  iEtites,  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
oxvd  of  iron,  occurring  in  masses  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  Their  form 
is  spherical,  oval,  or  nearly  reniform,  or  sometimes 
like  a  parallelepiped  with  rounded  edges  and  angles. 
They  have  a  rough  surface,  and  are  essentially  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers.  These  nodules  often 
embrace  at  the  center  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes 
movable,  and  always  dillliing  from  the  exterior  in 
color,  density,  and  fracture.  To  these  hollow  nodules 
the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  eagle  transported  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  Oleaveland. 

EA'GLET,  re.     A  young  eagle,  or  a  diminutive  eagle. 

EA'GLE-WING-ED,  a.  Having  the  wings  of  an  ea- 
gle ;  swift  as  an  eagle.  Milton. 

EA'GLE-VVOOD,  71.  A  fragrant  wood,  used  by  the 
Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense.  Brande. 

EA'GRE,  71.  A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide, as  in 
the  Severn.  Dryden. 

EAL'DER-MAN.     See  Alderman. 

EA.MF.,/1.     [Sax.  cam.] 

Uncle.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

£AN,  v.  t.  or  !.    To  yean.     [See  Yean.] 

EAN'LING,  7i.  A  lamb  just  brought  forth.  [JVot 
used.] 

EAR,  re.  [Sax.  ear,  eare  ;  D.  oor  ;  Sw.  ora ;  Dan.  ore  ; 
G.  ohr,  or  ohr ;  L.  auris,  whence  auricula,  Fr.  oreille, 
Sp.  oreja,  Port,  orel/ia.  It.  orccchio.  The  sense  is 
probably  a  shoot  or  limb.  It  may  be  connected 
with  hear,  as  the  L.  audio  is  with  the  Gr.  ony,  (07-05.] 

1.  The  organ  of  hearing;  the  organ  by  which 
sound  is  perceived  ;  and,  in  general,  both  the  exter 
nal  and  internal  part  is  understood  by  the  term.  The 
external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  attached,  by 
ligaments  and  muscles,  to  the  temporal  bone.  Encyc. 

2.  The  sense  of  hearing,  or  rather  the  power  of 
distinguishing  sounds  and  judging  of  harmony;  the 
power  of  nice  perception  of  the  differences  of  sound, 
or  of  consonances  and  dissonances.  She  has  a  deli- 
cate ear  for  music,  or  a  good  ear. 

3.  In  the  plural,  the  bsad  or  person. 

It  is  better  to   pass  over  an  alVront  from  one  scoundrel,  ihan  to 
draw  a  herd  about  one's  eare.  V Estrange. 

4.  The  top,  or  highest  part. 

The  cavalier  wan  up  to  the  ears  in  love.    [Law.)    L'Estrange. 


I  he  gave  ear  to  me.  —  Ps.  txxvu. 

Disposition   to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard  ; 


opinion  ;  judgment ;  taste. 

He   laid    his  sense    closer  —  according 


7.  Any  part  of  a  thing  resembling  an  ear;  a  pro- 
jecting part  from  the  side  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  ears 
of  a  vessel  used  as  handles. 

8.  The  spike  of  corn  ;  that  part  of  certain  plants 
which  contains  the  flowers  and  seeds  ;  as,  an  ear  of 
wheat  or  maize. 

To  be.  by  the  ears, 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears, 
To  go  together  by  the  ears, 
To  set  by  the  ears ;   to  make  strife  ;   to  cause  to 
quarrel. 

Jin  ear  for  music ;  an  ear  that  relishes  music,  or  that 
readily  distinguishes  tones  or  intervals. 
EAR,  v;  i.    To  shoot  as  an  ear  ;  to  form  ears,  as  corn. 
EAR,  v.  t.     [L.  aro.] 

To  plow  or  till.     [Obs.] 
EAR'A-BLE.  a.     Used  to  be  tilled.     [Obs.]     Barret. 
EAR' ACHE,  (-ike,)  re.     [See  Ache.]     Pain  in  the  ear. 
EAR'AL,  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear.  [JVot  used.] 

Jtewyt. 
EAR'-BoR-.ED,a.     Having  the  ear  perforated.      Hall. 
EAR'-CAP,  h.     A  cover  for  the  ears  against  cold. 
EAR'-DEAF-£N-ING,   (-dS'fn-  or  -def'n-,)  a.     Stun- 
ning the  ear  with  noise.  Sluik. 
EAR'ED, pp.  or  a.  Having  ears  ;  having  spikes  formed, 
2.  Plowed.     [Obs.]                                     [as  corn. 
EAR'-E-RECT'IiMG,  a.     Setting  up  the  ears.   Cowpcr. 
EAR'ING,  n.     In  seamen's  language,  a  rope  attached  to 
the  cringle  of  a  sail,  by  which  it  is  bent  or  reefed. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
EAR'tXG,  ;i.     A  plowing  of  land.     Gen.  xliv. 
eAR'LAP,  n.     The  tip  of  the  ear. 
EAR'LOCK,  re.     [Sax.  car-toco.] 

A  lock  or  curl  of  hair,  near  the  ear. 
EAR'MARK,  re.     A  mark  on  the  ear,  by  whichasheep 
_  is  known. 
EAR'MARK,  n.  (     To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cropping  or 

slitting  the  ear. 
EAR'MARK-ED,  (-m'arkr.,)  pp.     Marked  on  the  ear. 
iV.AK'MAUK-lNG./i/ir.     Marking  on  the  ear. 
EAR'PICK,  re.     An  instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear.  " 
eAR'-PHlR-CLNG,  a.     Piercing  the  ear,  as  a  shrill  or 

sharp  sound.  Shak. 

EAR'RING,  re.     A  pendant;  an  ornament,  sometimes 
set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  or  other  jewels,  worn  at 
tile  ear,  by  means  of  a  nog  passing  through  the  lobe. 
EAR'SHOT,  ».      Reach  of  the  ear;    the  distance  at 
_  which  words  may  be  heard.  Dryden. 

EAR'-TRUMP-ET,  re.    A  tube  applied  to  the   ear  to 
_  aid  in  hearing.  « 

EAR'WAX,  n.     The  cerumen  ;  a  thick  viscous  sub- 
stance, secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  ear  into  the 
_  outer  passage.  Enajc. 

EAR' WIG,  re.  [Sax.  ear-wigga,  ear-wicga;  ear  and 
worm  or  grub.] 

1.  An  insect,  with  large  transparent  wings,  which 
eats  fruit  and  flower  leaves,  and  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  creep  into  the  human  brain  through 
the  ear. 

In  New  England,  this  name  is  vulgarly  given  to  a 
centiped. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  gains  the  ear  of  another 
bv  stealth,  and  whispers  insinuations. 

EAR'WIG,  v.  t.  To  gain  the  ear  bv  stealth,  and  whis- 
per insinuations.     [Colloquial  in  England.] 

EAR'-WIT-NESS,  re.  One  who  is  able  to  give  testi- 
mony  to  a  fact  from  his  own  hearing.  Walts. 

EARL,  (erl,)  re.  [Sax.  eorl ;  Ir.  tarto,  an  earl ;  enr- 
lamh,  noble.  Tins  word  is  said  to  have  been  received 
from  the  Danes,  although  not  now  used  in  Denmark. 
Formerly,  this  title  among  the  Danes  was  equivalent 
to  the  English  alderman.     Spelmun.] 

A  British  title  of  nobility,  or  a  nobleman,  the  third 
in  rank,  being  next  below  a  marquis,  and  next  above 
a  viscount.  The  title  answers  to  count  [compte]  in 
France,  and  granf  in  Germany.  The  earl  formerly 
had  the  government  of  a  shire,  and  was  called  shire- 
man.  After  the  conquest,  earls  were  called  counts, 
and  from  them  shires  have  taken  the  name  of  coun- 
ties. Earl,  is  now  a  mere  title,  unconnected  with  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.  Spelmatu     Encyc. 

EARL'DOM,  (erl'dum,)  n.  The  seignory,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  dignitv  of  an  earl. 

EARL-MAR'SHAL,  re.  An  officer  in  Great  Britain, 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  military  solemnities. 
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EAR 

He  is  the  eighth  great  officer  of  state.  The  office 
was  originally  cunfi-rn-il  by  grant  of  the  king,  but  is 
now  heredit  ii  v  in  the  family  of  the  Howards.  Encijc. 

EARLES'-PEN'-NY,  (erlz-)  n.  Money  given  in  part 
payment.     [Q,u.  L.  arrha.]     [Nolinuse.] 

EAR' LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  cars  ;  disinclined  to  hear 
or  listen. 


early. 

first, 
and  Ere.] 
a   state  of 


EAR'Ll-ER,  (er'li-er,)  a.  camp.   More  forward 

EAR'U-EST,  (cr'li-ost,)  a.  saperl.     Most  earl 

EAR'LI-NESS,  (er'li-ness,)  ji.  [See  "" 
A  state  of  advance  or  forward 
being  before  any  thing,  or  at  the  beginning;  as,  the 
earlintss  of  rising  in  the  morning  is  a  rising  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  or  before  the  usual  time  of 
rising.  So  we  speak  of  the  earliness  of  spring,  or  the 
earliness  of  plants,  to  express  a  state  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  usual  time  of  spring,  or  growth  of 
plants. 

EAR'LY,  (er'ly,)  a.  [from  Sax.  air,  er,  before  in 
time,  Eng.  err,  which  indicates  the  root  of  the  word 
to  signify,  to  advance,  to  pass  along,  or  shoot  up.  It 
is  probably  connected  with  the  D.  per,  G.  ehre,  Sw. 
Ultra,  Dan.  aire,  honor,  denoting  the  highest  point.] 

1.  In  advance  of  something  else  ;  prior  in  time; 
forward  ;  as,  early  fruit,  that  is,  fruit  that  comes  to 
maturity  before  other  fruit  ;  early  growth  ;  early 
manhood  ;  early  old  age  or  decrepitude,  that  is, 
premature  old  age.  So  an  early  spring  ;  an  early 
harvest. 

2.  First ;  being  at  the  beginning  ;  as,  early  dawn. 

3.  Being  in  good  season  ;  as,  the  court  met  at  an 
early  hour. 

EAR'LY,  (er'ly,)  adv.  Soon  ;  in  good  season  ;  be- 
times ;  as,  rise  early :  come  early ;  begin  early  to 
instil  into  children  principles  of  piety. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  —  Prov.  viii. 

EARN,  (ern,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  earnian,  mrnian,  gearnian,  to 
earn,  to  merit.  It  is  connected  in  origin  with  Ear- 
nest and  Yearn,  which  see.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strive  or  urge,  implying  an  effort  to  advance  or 
stretch  forward.] 

1.  To  merit  or  deserve  by  labor,  or  by  any  per- 
formance ;  to  do  that  which  entitles  to  a  reward, 
whether  the  reward  is  received  or  not.  Men  often 
earn  money  or  honor  which  they  never  receive. 
Earn  money  before  you  spend  it,  and  spend  less  than 
you  earn. 

hope,  by 
hui 


to    a  people    happinr.ss  ivlm.li    linn    ou'u    tnar.u-OT   hay    n.a 
earned.  Charming. 

2.  To  gain  by  labor,  service,  or  performance ;  to 
deserve  and  receive  as  compensation  ;  as,  to  earn  a 
dollar  a  day  ;  to  earn  a  good  living  ;  to  earn  honors  or 

EARN,  (ern,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  gyrnan.]  To  long  for;  to 
feel  anxiety.     See  Yearn.  Spenser. 

EARN,  u.  i.     To  curdle.  North  of  England. 

J1AltN'£D,  (ernd,)  pp.  Merited  by  labor  or  perform- 
ance ;  gained. 

EARN'EST,  (ern 'est,)  a.t  [Sax.  earnest  or  gcornest, 
from  georn,  desirous,  studious,  diligent,  assiduous, 
whence  gearnian,  gyrnan,  to  desire,  to  yearn  ,•  Dan. 
gierne,  willingly,  lively ,  gladly,  cheerfully  ;  gicrning, 
a  deed,  act,  exploit;  Ger.  ernst;  D.  ernst ;  W.  ern, 
earnest-money.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  strive  to  ad- 
vance, to  reach  forward,  to  urge,  to  strain.] 

1.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  ;  eager  to 
obtain  ;  having  a  longing  dftire  ;  warmly  engaged 
or  incited. 

They  are  never  more  earnest  to  disturb  us,  than  when  they  see 
us  most  earnest  in  this  duty.  Dappa. 

2.  Ardent  ;  warm  ;  eager  ;  zealous  ;  animated  ; 
importunate  ;  as,  earnest  in  love  ;  earnest  in  prayer. 

3.  Intent ;  fixed. 

On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  were  fixed.  Milton. 

4.  Serious  ;  important ;  that  is,  really  intent  or  en- 
gaged ;  whence  the  phrase  in  earliest.  To  be  in  earn- 
est, is  to  be  really  urging  or  stretching  toward  an 
object ;  intent  on  a  pursuit.  Hence,  from  fixed  atten- 
tion, comes  the  sense  of  seriousness  in  the  pursuit,  as 
opposed  to  trilling  er  jest.  Are  you  in  earnest  or  in  jest  1 

EARN'EST,  (ern'est,)  n.t  Seriousness;  a  reality;  a 
real  event ;  as  opposed  to  jesting  or  feigned  appear- 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  earnest.    Sidney. 
And  give  in  earnest  what  1  begged  in  jest.  Shak, 

2.  First  fruits  ;  that  which  is  in  advance,  and  gives 
promise  of  something  to  come.  Early  fruit  may  be 
an  earnest  of  fruit  to  follow.  The  Christian's  peace 
of  mind,  in  this  life,  is  an  earnest  of  future  peace  and 
happiness.  The  earnest  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the 
saints,  as  the  assurance  of  their  future  enjoyment  of 
God's  favor  and  presence. 

3.  A  part  paid  or  delivered  beforehand,  as  money 
or  goods,  under  a  contract,  as  a  pledge  and  security 
for  the  whoie.  Thus,  earnest,  or  earnest-money,  is  a 
first  payment  or  deposit,  giving  premise  or  assurance 
of  full  payment,  and  serving  also  to  bind  the  seller 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  McCulloch. 

Hence  the  practice  of  giving  an  earnest  to  ratify  a 
bargain. 


tot 

EARN'EST-LY,  (em'est-ly,)  adv.  Warmly  ;  zeal- 
ously ;  importunately  ;  eagerly  ;  with  real  desire. 

Being  ill  all  affonv,  hr-  graved  mop'  earnestly. —  Luke  xxii. 
Thai  ye  should  camesVy  couleud  tor   the  faith  once  delivered  to 

2.  With  fixed  attention  ;  with  eagerness. 

A  certain  mail  lintkcl  earnestly  upon  him.  —  Luke  xxii. 

EARN'EST-MON-EY,  (-mun-ny,)  n.  Money  paid  as 
a  pledge  or  security. 

EARN'EST-NESS,  (ern'est-ness,)  n.  Ardor  or  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  thing;  eagerness;  animated  de- 
sire ;  as,  to  seek  or  ask  with  earnestness ;  to  engage 
in  a  work  with  earnestness. 

2.  Anxious  care ;  solicitude  ;  intenseness  of  de- 
sire Drydcn. 

3.  Fixed  desire  or  attention  ;  seriousness  ;  as,  the 
charge  was  maintained  with  a  siiow  of  gravity  and 

EARiM'i'TH.,  (ern'ful,)a.    Full  of  anxiety.    [Not  used.] 

EARN'ING,  (ern'ing,)  ppr.  Meriting  by  services  ; 
gaining  by  labor  or  performance. 

EARN'ING,  (ern'ing,)  n. ;  pi.  Earnings.  That  which 
is  earned  ;  that  which  is  gained  or  merited  bv  labor, 
services,  or  performances ;  wages ;  reward.  The 
folly  of  young  men  is  to  spend  their  earnings  in  dis- 
sipation or  extravagance.  It  is  wise  for  the  poor  to 
invest  their  earning.*  ill  a  productive  fund. 

EAIiSH,  (ersh,)  ».  [See  Ear,  to  plow.]  A  plowed 
field.     [Not  muse.]  May. 

EARTH,  (erth,)  n.  [Sax.  card,  earth,  yrth;  D.  aarde; 
G.  erde ;  Sw.  lord,  jnrd  ;  Dan.  iard  ;  Scot,  erd,  yerd, 
yerth ;  Turk,  jerda  :  Tartaric,  yirda.  It  coincides  with 

.-  _c 
the  Heb.  pN.    The  Ar.  (jo,|  aradh,  from   which 

the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  corresponding  to  the 
Teutonic  above,  are  derived,  signifies  to  eat,  gnaw, 
or  corrode  as  a  worm,  or  the  teredo.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  primary  sense  of  earth  is  fine  particles, 
like  mold.  The  verb  may  be  from  vsi,  to  break  or 
bruise.  The  Ch.  and  Syr.  KjnN,  earth,  may  be  con- 
tracted from  the  same  word.     See  Corrode.] 

1.  Earth,  in  iU  primary  sense,  signifies  the  particles 
which  compose  the  mass  of  the  globe,  but  vi ore  partic- 
ularly, the  particles  which  form  the  fine  mold  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ;  or  it  denotes  any  indefinite  mass 
or  portion  of  that  matter.  We  throw  tip  earth  with  a 
spade  or  plow  ;  we  fill  a  pit  or  ditch  with  earth  ;  we 
form  a  rampart  with  earth.  This  substance  being 
considered,  by  ancient  philosophers,  as  simple,  was 
called  an  element;  and,  in  |>opular  language,  we  still 
hear  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  mater. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  term  earth  was,  till  lately,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  supposed  simple  elementary  body 
or  substance,  defined  to  be  tasteless,  inodorous,  un- 
inflammable, and  infusible.  But  it  has  also  been 
applied  to  substances  which  have  a  very  sensible  al- 
kaline taste,  as  lime.  The  primitive  earths  have 
been  reckoned  ten  in  number;  of  which  five  are 
considered  earths  proper,  namely,  alumina,  glucina, 
yttria,  zirconia,  and  thorina  ;  four  possess  decided  al- 
kaline properties,  namely,  baryta,  strontia,  lime  or 
calcia,  and  magnesia  ;  and  one,  silica,  is  regarded  as 
an  acid,  and  often  called  silicic  acid.  Recent  experi- 
ments prove  that  all  of  them,  except  silica,  are  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases. 

Davy.     Silliman.     Phillips.     Ure. 

3.  The  terraqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit.  The 
earth  is  nearly  spherical,  but  a  little  flatted  at  the 
poles,  and  hence  its  figure  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid. 
It  is  one  of  the  primary  planets,  revolving  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  which  is  between  those  of  Venus  and 
Mars.  It  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  twentj'-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  annual  revolution  consti- 
tutes the  year  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  nearly  49 
minutes. 

4.  The  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  exist- 
ence Shali. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.  —Gen.  xi. 

6.  Dry  land,  opposed  to  the  sea. 

God  called  the  dry  land  earth.  —  Gen.  i. 

7.  Country  ;  region  ;  a  distinct  part  of  the  globe. 

Dryden. 

In  this  sense,  land  or  soil  is  more  generally  used. 

In  Scripture,  earth  is  Used  for  a  part  of  the  world. 

Ezra  i.  2. 

8.  The  ground  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  fell 
to  the  earth.     The  ark  was  lifted  above  the  earth. 

In  the  second  month  —  was  the  earth  dried.  —Gen.  viii. 

9.  In  Scripture,  things  on  the  earth  are  carnal,  sen- 
sual, temporary  things  ;  opposed  to  heavenly,  spirit- 
ual, or  divine  things 

10.  Figuratively,  a  low  condition.     Rev.  xii. 

11.  [from  ear,  'Sax.  erian,  L.  aro,  to  plow.]  The 
act  of  turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage      [Not  used.] 

Tusser 


EAS 

EARTH,  (erth,)  v.  t.  To  hide,  or  cause  to  hide,  in  the 
earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed.  Drydm. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mold.  Evelyn. 

EARTH,   v.   i.      To  retire  under  ground  ;  to  burrow. 

Here  foxes  earthed. 
EARTH'-BAG,  n.  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  de- 

EARTH'-BANK,  n.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth. 
EARTH'-BoARD,  (erth'bord,)  n.  The  board  of  a  plow 

that  turns  over  the  earth  ;  the  mold-board. 
EARTH'BORN,  a.     Born  of  the  earth  ;   terrigenous; 

springing  originally  from  the  earth  ;    as,  the  fabled 
2.  Earthly ;  terrestrial.  [earth-born  giants. 

AH  earUi-born  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

EARTH'-BOUND,  a.  Fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
earth.  Shak. 

EARTH'-BRED,  a.     Low  ;  abject ;  groveling. 

EARTH'-CRE-AT'ED,  a.     Formed  of  earth.      Young. 

i: Alt  rir/'li,  (.  nhd,)j>p.     Hid  in  the  earth. 

EARTHEN,  (erth'n,)  a.  Made  of  earth  ;  made  of 
clav  ;  as,  an  earthen  vessel ;  earthen  ware. 

EARTH'EN-WARE,  n.  Ware  made  of  earth  ;  crock- 
ery.    It  is  less  bard  than  stone-ware. 

EARTH'-FED,  a.     Low  ;  abject.  B.  Jonson. 

EAKTH'-FLAX.  n.  Amianth  ;  a  fibrous,  flexile,  elas- 
tic mineral  substance,  consisting  of  short  interwoven, 
or  long  parallel  filaments.  Eneyc. 

EARTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  earthy,  or 
of  containing  earth  ;  grossness.  Johnson. 

EARTH'ING,  (erth'ing,)  ppr.     Hiding  in  the  earth. 

EAKTH'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  earthly.]  The  quality  of 
being  earthly  ;  grossness. 

2.  Worldliness ;    strong    attachment    to    worldly 
things. 

EARTH'LING,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a 
mortal  ;  a  frail  creature.  Drummond. 

EARTH'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth,  or  to  this  world. 

Our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.  —2  Cor.  v. 

2.  Not  heavenly  ;  vile ;  mean. 

This  earthly  load 
Of  death  called  lite.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to   our   present  state ;  as,  earthly  ob- 
jects ;  earthly  residence. 

4.  Belonging  to  the  earth  or  world  ;  carnal ;  vile ; 
as  opposed  to  spiritual  or  heavenly. 

"Whose    glory   is  in  their  shajue,   who    mind   cartiily  things. — 
Plu'LlU. 

5.  Corporeal ;   not  mental.  Spenser. 

6.  Any  thing  on  earth. 

What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  result  t  Pope. 

EARTH'LY-MIND'ED,  a.    Having  a  mind  devoted 

to  earthly  things. 
EARTH'LY-MIND'ED-NESS,   n.      Grossness;    sen- 
suality; extreme  devotedness  to  earthly  objects. 
Gregory. 
EARTH'-NUT,  n.     The  popular  name  of  a  spherical 
knob,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  is  black  without 
and  white  within,  and  is  a  part  of  the  root  of  the 
Carutn  Bulbocastanum.  DeCand. 

2.  The  seed-vessel  and   seed  of  the  Arachis   hy- 


pla 


i  all.  .1   als 


EARTH'QUaKE,  7t.  A  shaking,  trembling,  or  con- 
cussion of  the  earth  ;  sometimes  a  slight  tremor;  at 
other  times  a  violent  shaking  or  convulsion  ;  at  oth- 
er times  a  rocking  or  heaving  of  the  earth.  Earth- 
quakes are  usually  preceded  by  a  rattling  sound  in 
the  air,  or  by  a  subterraneous  rumbling  noise.  Hence 
the  name  en'rthdm,  formrrlv  given  to  an  earthquake. 

EARTH'-SHAK-ING,  a.  Shaking  the  earth;  having 
power  to  shake  the  earth.  Milton. 

EARTH-WAN'DER-ING,  a.    Roving  over  the  earth. 

EARTH'-WORK,  (erth'wurk,)  n.  In  engineering,  a 
term  applied  to  cuttings,  embankments,  &c. 

EARTH'-WORM,  (erth'wurm,)  n.  The  dew  worm,  a 
species  of  lumbncus ;  a  worm  that  lives  under 
ground.  Eneyc. 

2.  A  mean,  sordid  wretch. 

EARTH'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  earth  ;  as,  ( 

2.  Resembling  earth  ;  as,  an  carthyla. 

3.  Partaking  of  earth  ;  terrene. 

4.  Inhabiting   the  earth;    terrestrial 
spirits 


hy  matter, 
or  smell. 
Milton. 
is,    earthy 
Dryden. 

0.  Relating  to  earth  ;  as,  an  earthy  sign.      Drydcn. 

6.  Gross  ;  not  refined  ;  as,  an  earthy  conceit.  Shak. 

7.  Earthy  fracture,  in  mineralogy,  is  when  the 
fracture  of  a  mineral  is  rough,  with  minute  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  Cieavcland. 

EASE,  (Cze,)  w.  [Fr.  aise  ;  Arm.  aez  ;  W.  hawi :  Corn. 
hedh  ;  Sax.  eeth  or  cath,  easy  ;  L.  otiwm ;  It.  agio ;  Ir. 
easgaidh.] 

1.  Rest;  an  undisturbed  state.  Applied  to  the  body, 
freedom  from  pain,  disturbance,  excitement,  or  an- 
noyance.    He  sits  at  his  case.     He  takes  his  ease. 

•1  Applied  to  the  mind,  a  quiet  state ;  tranquillity  ; 
freedom  from  pain,  concern,  anxiety,  solicitude,  or 
any  thing  that  frets  or  ruffles  the  mind. 

His  soul  shall  dwell 


t  Zion.  —  Amol  T 


3.  Rest  from  1 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N6TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WQLF,  BOQK.- 


>  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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EAS 

4.  Facility  ;  freedom  from  difficulty  or  great  labor. 
One  man  will  perform  this  service  with  ease.  This 
author  writes  with  ease. 

5.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  harshness,  forced  ex- 
pressions, or  unnatural  arrangement ;  as,  the  ease  of 
style. 

C.  Freedom  from  constraint  or  formality ;  unaf- 
fectedncss  ;  as,  case  of  behavior 

M  ease ;  in  an  undisturbed  state ;  free  from  pain  or 
anxiety. 
i£  \SE,  v.  I.    To  free  from  pain,  or  any  disquiet  or  an- 
noyance, as  the  body  ;  to  relieve  ;   to  give  rest  to  ;  as, 
the  medicine  has  rased  the  patient. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  disturbance,  as 
the  mind  ;  as,  the  late  news  has  eased  my  mind. 

3.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  relieve  ;  with  of.  Ease  me  of  this  load  ; 
ease  them  of  their  burdens. 

4.  To  mitigate  ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  assuage  ;  to  abate 
or  remove  in  part  any  burden,  pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or 
disturbance. 

Base  thou  somewhat  the   grievous  servitude  of  thy  father.  —  2 
Chron.  x. 

'  5.  To  quiet ;   to  allay  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  ease  pain. 
To  ease,  off,  or  case  away,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to 
slacken  a  rope  gradually. 

To  ease  a  ship,  is  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-lee,  or  reg- 
ulate the  sail,  to  prevent  her  pitching,  when  close- 
hauled.  Totten. 
EAS'£D,  (ezd,)  pp.    Freed  from  pain  ;  alleviated. 
EASE'FUL,  a.     Quiet ;  peaceful ;  fit  for  rest.    Shak. 
EASE'FUL-LY,  ado.     With  ease  or  quiet.      Sherwood. 
EASE'FJJL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  easeful. 
EAS' EL,  a.*  The  frame  on  which  painters  place  their 

Easel-pieces,  among  painters,  are  the  smaller  pieces, 
either  portraits  or  land-scapes,  which  are  painted  on 
the  easel,  as   distinguished   from   those   which   are 
drawn  on  walls,  ceilings,  &c.       Encyc.     Chalmers. 
EASE'LEiSS,  a.    Wanting  ease. 

EASE'MENT,    u.       Convenience;    accommodation; 
that  which  gives  ease,  relief,  or  assistance. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  aud  some  other  ease- 
menu.  SmifL 

2.  In  law,  any  privilege  or  convenience  which  one 
man  has  of  another,  either  by  prescription  or  charter, 
without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  his  land,  &c. 

Encyc.     Cowel. 
EAS'I-LY,   adv.     [from  easy.]     Without  difficulty  or 
great  labor  ;  without  great  exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  la- 
bor or  expense;    as,  this  task  may  be  easily  per- 
formed ;  that  event  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 

2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance  ;  in  tran- 
quillity ;  as,  to  pass  life  well  and  easily.        Temple. 

3.  Readily  ;  without  the  pain  of  reluctance. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.  Prior. 

4.  Smoothly;  quietly;  gently;  without  tumult  or 
discord. 

5.  Without  violent  shaking  or  jolting ;  as,  a  car- 
riage moves  easily. 

EAS'I-NESS,  n.    Freedom  from  difficulty ;  ease. 

Easiness  and  ditliculty  are  relative  terms.  Tillotscn. 

2.  Flexibility;  readiness  to  comply;  prompt  com- 
pliance ;  a  yielding  or  disposition  to  yield  without 
opposition  or  reluctance. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.     Soutk. 
So  we  say,  a  man's  easiness  of  temper  is  remarka- 
ble.   • 

3.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  effort,  or 
formality  ;  applied  to  manners,  or  to  the  style  of  'writing. 

4.  Rest ;  tranquillity  ;   ease  ;  freedom  from  pain. 

Ray. 

5.  Freedom  from  shaking  or  jolting,  as  of  a  mov- 
ing vehicle. 

6.  Softness  ;  as,  the  easiness  of  a  seat. 
EAS'ING,    ez' iag,)  ppr.     Relieving;  mitigating. 
EAST,  (est,)  n.      [ Sax.  east ;    D.  oost,  oosten  ;  G.  ost ; 

Sw.  ost,ostcn;  Dan.  Sst,  dsten ;  Fr.  est.  If  the  radi- 
cal sense  coincides  with  that  of  the  L.  oriens,  this 
word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  hoise,  hoist.] 

1.  The  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen 
to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  when  it  is  in  the  equinoc- 
tial, or  the  corresponding  point  on  the  earth  ;  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  east  and  the  west  are 
the  points  where  aline  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian 
of  a  place  intersects  the  horizon.  But  to  persons 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  that  line  constitutes  east 
and  west. 

2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  ;  the  regions  or 
countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe,  or  other  country. 
In  this  indefinite  sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  India,  China,  &c. 
We  speak  of  the  riches  of  the  cast,  the  diamonds  and 
pearls  of  the  etrsi,  the  kings  of  the  east. 


EAST,  o.  Toward  the  rising  sun  ;  or  toward  the  point 
where  the  sun  rises,  when  in  the  equinoctial ;  as,  the 
east  gate  ;  the  east  border  ;  the  east  side ;  the  east 
wind  is  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  east 


EAT 

EAS'TER,  n.  [Sax.  easier:  <i.  ostern;  supposed  to  be 
from  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  love,  or  Venus  of  the 
north,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated 
by  our  pagan  ancestors,  in  April  ;  whence  this  month 
was  called  Eostennonath.  Eoster  is  supposed,  by 
Beda  and  others,  to  be  the  Jlstarte  of  the  Sidonians. 
See  Beda,  Cluver,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Clu- 
ver,  and  by  Jamieson,  under  Paysyad.     But  query.] 

A  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  observed  in 
commemoration  of  our  Savior's  resurrection,  and  oc- 
curring on  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  Good  Friday. 
It  answers  to  the  pascha  or  passover  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  most  nations  still  give  it  this  name,  pascha,  paste, 

EAS'TER-LING,  n.    A  native  of  some  country  east- 
ward of  another.  Spenser. 
2.  A  species  of  waterfowl.                         Johnson. 

EAS'TER-LY,  a.  Coming  from  the  eastward  ;  as,  an 
easterly  wind. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east ;  as,  the  easterly  side 
of  a  lake  or  country. 

3.  Toward  the  east ;  as,  to  move  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

4.  Looking  toward  the  east ;  as,  an  easterly  ex- 
posure. 

EAS'TER-LY,  adv.    On  the  east ;  in  the  direction  of 

EAS'TERN,  a.     [Sax.  eastern.] 

1.  Oriental ;  being  or  dwelling  in  the  east ;  as, 
eastern  kings  ;  eastern  countries ;  eastern  nations. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east ;  on  the  east  part  ;  as, 
the  eastern  side  of  a  town  or  church ;  the  eastern 
gate. 

3.  Going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of 
_  east ;  as,  an  eastern  voyage. 

EAST'WARD,  ado.  [east  and  ward.]  Toward  the 
east ;  in  the  direction  of  east  from  some  point  or 
place.  New  Haven  lies  eastward  from  New  York. 
Turn  your  eyes  eastward. 

EAS'Y,  (ez'y,)  a.  [See  Ease.]  Quiet ;  being  at  rest ; 
free  from  pain,  disturbance,  or  annoyance  The  pa- 
tient has  slept  well  and  is  easy. 

2.  Free  from  anxiety,  care,  solicitude,  or  peevish- 
ness; quiet ;  tranquil ;  as,  an  easy  mind. 

3.  Giving  no  pain  or  disturbance  ;  as,  an  easy  pos- 
ture ;  an  easy  carriage. 

4.  Not  difficult ;  that  gives  or  requires  no  great 
labor  or  exertion  ;  that  presents  no  great  obstacles  ; 
as,  an  easy  task  ;  it  is  often  more  easy  to  resolve  than 


Knowledge  is  lasy  to  him  that  undei 

5.  Not  causing  labor  or  difficulty.  An  easy  ascent 
or  slope,  is  a  slope  rising  with  a  small  angle. 

6.  Smooth  ;  not  uneven ;  not  rough  or  very  hilly  ; 
that  may  be  traveled  with  ease  ;  as,  an  easy  mad. 

7.  Gentle ;  moderate ;  not  pressing ;  as,  a  ship 
under  easy  sail. 

8.  Yielding  with  little  or  no  resistance  ;  comply- 
ing ;  credulous. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts.  Dryden. 

9.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling;  as,  easy  to  forgive. 

Dryden. 

10.  Contented ;  satisfied.  Allow  hired  men  wages 
that  will  make  them  easy. 

11.  Giving  ease;  freeing  from  labor,  care,  or  the 
fatigue  of  business  ;  furnishing  abundance  without 
toil  ;  affluent ;  as,  easy  circumstances  ;  an  easy  for- 
tune. 

12.  Not  constrained  ;  not  stiff  or  formal  ;  as,  easy 
manners ;  an  easy  address ;  easy  movements  in 
dancing. 

13.  Smooth  ;  flowing  ;  not  harsh ;  as,  an  easy 
style. 

14.  Not  jolting  or  pitching;  as,  the  horse  has  an 
easy  gait ;  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  easy. 

15.  Not  heavy  or  burdensome. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.  —  Matt.  xi. 
EAT,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Ate  ;  pp.  Eat  or  Eatf.h  [Sax.  hitan, 
eatan,  ytan,  and  etan  ;  Goth,  itan ;  Dan.  aider;  Sw. 
dta ;  D.  eeten,  pp.  gegeeten ;  G.  essen,  pp.  gegessen  ,- 
Russ.  ida,  iado,  the  act  of  eating  ;  L.  edo,  esse,  esam  ; 
Gr.  fou  ;  W.  ysu  :  Ir.  ithim,  ithrtulli ,-  Sans.  ada.  The 
Dutch  and  German,  Willi  the  prefix  gr,  form  the  pass. 
part,  gegeeten,  gegesscn,  which  indicates  that  the 
original  was  geeten,  gessen.  Class  Gd  or  Gs,  in 
which  there  are  several  roots  from  which  this  word 
may  be  deduced.    Etch  is  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  bite  or  chew,  and  swallow,  as  food.  Men 
eat  flesh  and  vegetables. 

They  shall  make  Uiee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen.  —Dan.  It. 

2.  To  corrode  ;  to  wear  away ;  to  separate  parts 
of  a  thing  gradually,  as  an  animal  by  gnawing.  We 
say,  a  cancer  eats  the  flesh. 

'    waste. 


3.  To 

When   goods  ii 
Eccf.  i. 

4.  To  enjoy. 
If  ye  be  wi 


they 


that  eat  them. 


Uling  and  obedient,  ye  ehaL  . 

5.  To  consume  ;  to  oppress. 
Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat 


6.  To  feast 

In  Scripture,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  is  to  believe 
on  him,  and  be  nourished  by  faith. 

To  cut  one's  words,  is  to  swallow  back  ;   to  take 
__  back  what  has  been  uttered  ;  to  retract,    lludibras. 
EAT,  v.  i.    To  take  food ;  to  feed  ;  to  take  a  meal,  or 
to  board. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table.  —2  Sam.  ix. 

Why  eatcth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners  t  —  Matt.  ix. 

2.  To  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained  in  food. 

3.  To  taste  or  relish  ;  as,  it  eats  like  the  tenderest 
beef.  Malcmn.     Willis. 

To  eat,  or  to  eat  in  or  into,  is  to  make  way  by  cor- 
rosion ;  to  gnaw  ;  to  enter  by  gradually  wearing  or 
separating  the  parts  of  a  substance.  A  cancer  eats 
into  the  flesh. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.—  2  Tira.  ii. 

To  eat  out ;  to  consume. 


EAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  eaten  ;  fit  to  be  eaten  ; 
proper  for  food  ;  esculent. 

EAT'A-BLE,  n.    Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten  ;  that 

_  which  is  fit  for  f>ed  ;  that  which  is  used  as  food. 

EAT' AGE,  n.     Food  for  horses   and  cattle  from  the 

_  aftermath.     See  After-eatage. 

EAT'£N,  (ee'tn,)  pp.    Chewed  and  swallowed  ;  con- 

_  sumed  ;  corroded. 

EAT'ER,  n.  One  who  eats;  that  which  eats  or  cor- 
rodes ;  a  corrosive. 

f.ATII,  o.     Easy  ;  and  adv.  easily.     [Obs.] 

EAT'ING,  ppr.  Chewing  and  swallowing;  consum- 
ing ;  corroding. 

EAT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing 

_  food. 

EAT'ING-HOTJSE,  re.  A  house  where  provisions  are 
sold  ready  dressed. 

EMU  DE  CO-L0OJyrE',(5'de-ko-\dne',)n.  A  perfumed 
spirit,  originally  prepared  at  Cologne. 

EMU  DE  LUCE',  (5'de-luse',)  n.  A  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  scented,  and  rendered  milky  by  mastic 
and  oil  of  amber.  Brando. 

EAVES,  (evz,)  ?i.  pi.  [Sax.  efese.  In  English,  the 
word  has  a  plural  ending,  but  not  in  Saxon.] 

The  edge  or  lower  border  of  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  overhangs  the  walls,  and  casts  off  the  water 

_  that  falls  on  the  roof. 

EAVES'DROP,  v.  i.  [eaves  and  drop.]  To  stand 
under  the  eaves  or  near  the  windows  of  a  house,  to 
listen  and  learn  what  is  said  within  doors.    Milton. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  watch  for  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  private  conversation  of  others. 

EAVES'DROP-1'ER,  n.  One  who  stands  under  the 
eaves,  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a  house,  to 
listen  and  hear  what  is  said  within  doors,  whether 
from  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  tattling  and  mak- 
ing mischief.  Shak. 


KAVES'DROP-PING,  n.  The  act  of  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  private  conversation  of 
others. 

EBB,  n.  [Sax.  ebbc,  ebba;  G.  and  D.  ebbe;  Dan.  id. ; 
Sw.  ebb.) 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  :  the  return  of  tide-water 
toward  the  sea;  opposed  to  flood,  or  flowing. 

2.  Decline  ;  decay  ;  a  falling  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  state  ;  as,  the  ebb  of  life  ;  the  ebb  of  prosperity. 

EBB,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ebban  ;  D.  ebben ;  W.  eb,  to  go  from.] 

1.  To  flow  hack  ;  to  return,  as  the  water  of  a  tide 
toward  the  ocean  ;  opposed  to  flow.  The  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  To  decay ;  to  decline ;  to  return  or  fall  back 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state.  Sliak.     Halifax. 

EBB'ING,  ppr.     Flowing  back  ;  declining;  decaying. 

EBB'ING,  n.     The  reflux  of  the  tide. 

EBB'TIDE,  7i.  The  reflux  of  tide-water ;  the  retiring 
tide. 

E'BI-O-NlTE,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  those  Jewish 
Christians,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who  com- 
bined Judaism  with  Christianity,  rejected  much  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  were  accounted  heretics  by 
the  Christian  fathers.  J.  Murdock. 

EB'ON,  a.  [See  Euont.]  Consisting  of  ebony ;  like 
ebony  ;  black. 

EB'ON-IZE,  v.  t.  [See  Ebony.]  To  make  black  or 
tawny  ;  to  tinge  with  the  color  of  ebony  ;  as,  to  ebon- 
ite the  fairest  complexion.  Walsh. 

EB'ON-IZ-£D,  pp.    Tinged  with  the  color  of  ebony. 

EB'ON-Y,  7i.  [L.  ebenus;  Gr.  ilhvaq  or  efftUs  I  Fr. 
ebene ;  It.  and  Sp.  ebano  ;  D.  ebbenhout;  G.  ebcnholz.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  various  species  of  differ- 
ent genera  of  plants. 

2.  A  species  of  hard,  heavy  nnd  durable  wood, 
from  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  which  admits  of  a 
fine  polish  or  gloss.  The  most  usual  color  is  black, 
red,  or  green.  The  best  is  a  jet  black,  free  from 
veins  and  rind,  very  heavy,  astringent,  and  of  an 
acrid,  pungent  taste.  On  burning  coals,  it  yields  I 
an  agreeable  perfume,  and,  when  green,  it  readily 
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takes  fire  from  its  abundance  of  fat.     It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  and  used  Cor  mosaic  and  inlaid  work.  Encyc. 

EB'ON-Y-TR£E,  n.  Tlie  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
the  AnthyllH  ("ulna,  which  grows  in  Crete. 

E-BRAC'TE-ATE,  a.     [e  priv.  and  bractea.' 

In  botany,  without  a  bractea.  Martyn. 

E-BRI'E-TY,  n.  [L.  ebrictas,  from  ebrius,  intoxicated. 
It  appears  by  the  Spanish  embriagar,  and  the  It. 
imbriacarsi,  that  ebrius  is  contracted  by  the  loss  of  a 
palatal ;  and  hence  it  in  obvious  that  this  word  is 
from  the  Gr.  lipexat,  to  moisten,  to  drench.  So 
drunk  is  from  the  root  of  drench.] 

Drunkenness  ;  intoxication  by  spirituous  liquors. 


E-BRIL'LADE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  check  given  to  a  horse, 
by  a  sudden  jerk    of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses  to 

E-BRI-OS'[-TY,  n.     [L.  ebriositas.]  [turn. 

Habitual  drunkenness.  Brown. 

E-BUL'LIEN-CY,  (e-bul'yen-sy,)  n.  [See  Ebulli- 
tion.]    A  boiling  over.  Cudworth. 

E-BUL'LIENT,  a.     Boiling  over,  as  a  liquor.     Young. 

EB-UL-LI"TION,  (eb-ul-lish'un,)     n.      [L.   cbullitio, 


liquor  by  heat,  winch  throws  it  up  in  bubbles;  or, 
more  properly,  the  agitation  produced  in  a  fluid  by 
the  escape  of  a  portion  of  it,  converted  into  an  aeri- 
form state  by  heat.  Ebullition  is  produced  by  the 
heat  of  fire  directly  applied,  or  by  the  heat  or  caloric 
evolved  by  any  substance  in  mixture.  Thus,  in  slak- 
ing lime,  the  caloric  set  at  liberty  by  the  absorption 
of  water,  produces  ebullition. 

2.  Effervescence,  which  is  occasioned  by  fermenta- 
tion, or  by  any  other  process  which  causes  the  ex- 
trication of  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an 
acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali. 

E-BUR'NE-AN,  a.     [L.  eburneus,  from  cbur,  ivory.] 
Made  of  ivory. 

E-€AU'DATE,  a.     [e  priv.  and  L.  Cauda,  a  tail.] 
Tn  botany,  without  a  tail  or  spur. 

EG'BA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which 
the  orator  treats  of  things  according  to  their  events 
and  consequences. 

EG-BAT'IG,  a.  [Gr.  «,  out,  and  /Sntvu,  to  go.]  In 
grammar,  denoting  a  mere  result  or  consequence,  as 
distinguished  from  rWir,  which  denotes  intention  or 
purpose.  Thus  the  phrase  ua  irXrimoBri,  if  ren- 
dered "  .so  that  it  was  fulfilled,"  is  ecbatic  ;  if  ren- 
dered "  77i  order  that  it  might  be,"  &.C.,  is  telic. 

J.  W.  Oibbs. 

EC'BO-LE,  re.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  a  disression  in  which 
a  person  is  introduced  speakiui:  Ins  own  words. 

E€-€A-LE-0'BI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  sxxaXea,  to  call  out,  and 
0uu,  life.] 

A  contrivance  (or  ban  Ion-    :.-«::  in  artificial  heat. 

EC'CE  HO'MO,  7i.  [L. ;  behold  the  man.]  In  pain*- 
ing,  a  name  given  to  any  picture  which  represents 
the  Savior  Riven  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

E€-CEN'TRie,  jo.    [L.  ccccntricus;  ex,  from,  and 

EG-UEN'TRie-AL,  j      centrum,  center.] 

1.  Deviating  or  departing  from  the  center. 

2.  In  geometry,  not  having  the  same  center  ;  a 
term  applied  to  circles  and  spheres  which,  though 
contained  in  some  measure  within  each  other,  yet 
have  not  the  same  center ;  in  opposition  to  concen- 
tric, having  a  common  center.  Barlow. 

3.  Not  terminating  in  the  same  point,  nor  directed 
by  the  same  principle.  Bacon. 

4.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  practice 
or  established  forms  or  laws  ;  irregular  ;  anomalous ; 
departing  from  the  usual  course  ;  as,  eccentric  con- 
duct ;  eccentric  virtue  ;  an  eccentric  genius. 

E€-CEN'TRie,  7i.    A  circle  not  having  the  same  cen- 
ter as  another.  Bacon. 
2.  That  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous.  Hammond. 
E€-CEN'TRie,                    |  7i.  *  A   wheel    or    disc, 
EC-CEN'TRie-WHEEL,  j       having  its  axis  placed 
out  of  the  center,  and   used   for  obtaining  a  recipro- 
cating or  alternate  motion  from  a.  circular  one,  or  vice 

E€-CEN'TRI€-AL-LY,  adv.     With  eccentricity  ;  in 

an  eccentric  manner. 
EG-CEN-TRIC'I-TY,  n.    Deviation  from  a  center. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  center  different  from  that 
of  another  circle.  Johnson. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  the  center  of  a 
planet's  orbit  from  the  center  of  the  sun  j  that  is, 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  an  ellipse  and  its 
focus.  Barlow. 

4.  Departure  or  deviation  from  that  which  is  sta- 
ted, regular,  or  usual  ;  as,  the  eccentricity  of  a  man's 
genius  or  conduct. 

5.  Excursions  from  the  proper  sphere.       Wotton, 
EC'CE  SIQ'MJM,  [L.]     See  the  sign,  evidence,  or 

Ee-enV-MO'SIS,  n.    [Gr.  exxviiwo-ic.] 

In  medicine,  an  appearance  of  livid  spots  on  the 
skin,  occasioned  In  cxtravasated  blood.     Wiseman. 
Ee-€LE'SI-AR€H,  (ek-kle'ze-ark,)  n.    [Gr.  eKKXnoia 
and  apTti).] 

A  mior  0f  the  church. 
i|   EC-CLE-SI-AS'TeS,  (ek-kle-ze-as'tez,)  n.    [Gr.  «- 
K\rioiaGTn$,  a  preacher.] 
A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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EG-€LE-SI-AS'Tie,  la.  [L.  ;  Gr.  eKKXriiriiirtKoT, 

EC-GLE-SI-AS'TIC-AL,  )  from  tKuXnaia,  an  assem- 
bly or  meeting,  whence  a  church,  from  cxmiXeto,  to 
call  forth  or  convoke  ;  ik  and  kuAew,  to  call.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  church  ;  as,  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  or  government;  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
history,  or  polity  ;  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Ecclesiastical  state,  is  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
Ecclesiastical  States;   the  territory  subject  to   the 
pope  of  Rome  as  its  temporal  ruler. 

[Ecclesial  was  used  by  Milton,  but  is  obsolete.] 
E€-€LE-SI-AS'Tie,  n.     A' person  in  orders,  or  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  ministry 
of  religion. 
EC-GLE-SI-AS'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal manner. 
EG-CLE-SI-AS'TI-eUS,  n.     A  book  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Ee-CLE-SI-O-LOG'ie-AL,   a.     Belonging  to  ecclesi- 

EG-eLE-SI-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  versed  in  ecclesi- 

EO-eLE-SI-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  exxXrima  and  Xoyoc.] 

i  I <  if  hi  -  ci  church  building  and  decoration. 

EG-GO-PROT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  «,  £{,  out  or  from,  and 
xorrpiis,  stercus.j 

Having  the  quality  of  promoting  alvine  discharges  ; 
laxative;  loosening;  gently  cathartic.   Coxe.  Encyc. 

EG-GO-PROT'ie,  n.  A  medicine  which  purges  gen- 
tly, or  which  tends  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool ; 
a  mild  cathartic.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

ECH'E-LON,  (esh'e-Ion,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  echclle,  a 
ladder,  a  scale.] 

In  military  turtles,  the  position  of  an  army  in  the 
form  of  steps,  or  with  one  division  more  advanced 
than  another.  Wellington. 

E  OHID'NA,  7i.  A  genus  of  ant-eaters,  found  in  New 
Holland.  They  are  monotromalous  edentate  mam- 
mals, nearly  allied  to  the  duck-billed  animal,  or  or- 
nithunpichus. 

eIh'InItEO,  I  a-     tL-  "*'•'"">  a  hedgehog.] 

Set  with  prickles  ;  prickly,  like  a  hedgehog  ;  hav- 
ing sharp  points ;  bristled  ;  as,  an  echinaled  pericarp. 
Martyn. 
Echinated  pyrites,  in  mineralogy.  Woodward. 

E-CHIN'I-DAN,  7i.     A  radiate   animal,  a  species  of 
the  familv  of  the  Echini.     [See  Echinus,  No.  2.] 
Buckland. 
E€H'IN-ITE,  (ek'in-Ite,)  77.     [See  Echinus.]     A  fos- 
sil found   in    chalk  pits,  called  ccntronia  ;  a  petrified 
shell  set  with   prickles  or  points  ;  a  calcareous  petri- 
faction of  the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog.  Encyc.     Ure. 
EGH-IN'O-DERM,   n.     [Gr.    tx'vo;,    hedgehog,   and 

A  raaiate  animal,  having  an  opaque,  leathery,  or 
crustaceans  skin,  with  tubercles,  or  even  spines,  as 
the  Sw..-rish,  or  sea-urchin.  Kirby. 

EGIl-I'NUS,  7i.;  pi.  Echini.*  [L.,  from  Gr.  eX"™c-] 
*1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  animals  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Radiata,  having  nearly  the  form  of  a  sphere  much 
flattened  on  the  lower  side  ;  they  consist  externally 
of  a  firm  shell  or  crust  which  is  set  on  every  side 
with  movable  spines.  There  are  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  eatable.  The  shells  without  the 
spines  are  often  called  sea-eggs.  Dana. 

3.  With  botanists,  a  prickly  head  or  top  of  a  plant ; 
an  echinated  pericarp. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament  near  the 
bottom  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  or  Composite  capitals, 
so  named  from  its  roughness,  resembling,  in  some 
measure,  the  spiny  coat  of  a  hedgehog  ;  the  ovolo  or 
quarter-round.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

EOH'O,  (ek'o,)  n.  [L.  echo ;  Gr.  win,  from  r,\oc, 
sound,  nxcoi,  to  sound.] 

1.  A  sound  reflected  or  reverberated  from  a  solid 
body;  sound  returned;  repercussion  of  sound  ;  as, 
an  echo  from  a  distant  hill. 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

2.  In  fabulous  history,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of 
the  Air  and  Tellus,  who  pined  into  a  sound,  for  love 
of  Narcissus.  Lcmpriere.     Johnson. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  vault  or  arch  for  producing  an 
echo.  Brande. 

ECH'0, 7j.  i.    To  resound  ;  to  reflect  sound.    The  hall 
echoed  with  acclamations. 
2.  To  be  sounded  back ;  as,  echoing  noise. 


Those  peals  lire  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.  Drydtn. 

EGH'0-.ED,  (ek'ode,)  pp.    Reverberated,  as  sound. 
ECH'O-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sending    back    sound ;   as, 

echoing  hills. 
ECH'i  i-LESS,  (ek'o-less,)  a.     Without  echo. 
E-eilOM'E-TER,  7i.     [Gr.  nx°S>  sound,  and  pcrpov, 

measure.] 
Among  musicians,  a  scale  or  rule,  with  several 

lines  thereon,    serving  to  measure  the  duration    of 

sounds,  and  to  find  their  intervals  and  ratios.  Brande. 
E-€HOM'E-TRY,    n.     The  art  or  act  of  measuring 

the  duration  of  sounds. 
2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 
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E-CLAIE'CISE,  (-siz,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  eclaircir,  from  clair, 

clear.     See  Clear.] 
To  make  clear ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  up  what  is 

not  understood  or  misunderstood. 
E-€LAlR'CIS-.ED,(-sizd,)/>/7.  Explained;  made  clear. 
E-eLXlR'CISSE-MENT,  (ek-klar's:s-m,Ui!:;)  n.   [Fr.] 

Explanation ;    the  clearing  up    of   any    thing    not 

before  understood.  Clarendon. 

E€-LAMP'SY,  7i.  [Gr.  cxXapxpis,  a  shining;  SKXaprco), 

to  shine.] 
A  flashing  of  light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.  Hence, 

epilepsy  itself.  Med.  Repos. 

E-CLAT',   (e-kli'O  7i.     [Fr.     The  word   signifies  a 

bursting  forth,  a  crack,   and  brightness,   splendor ; 

eclater,  to  split,  to  crack,  to  break  forth,  to  shine.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  burst  of  applause  ;  acclamation. 
Hence,  applause  ;  approbation  ;  renown. 

2.  Splendor;  show;  pomp.  Pope. 
EC-LEC'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  acXiKriKoc  ;  e£  and  At/oVto 

choose.] 

S.  lecting;  choosing;  an  epithet  given  to  certain 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  who  did  hot  attach  them- 
selves to  any  particular  sect,  but  selected  from 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  each  what  they 
thought  solid  and  good.  Hence  we  say,  an  eclectic 
philosopher;  the  eclectic  sect.  Encyc. 

EC-LEG'TIC,  7t.  A  philosopher  who  selected  from 
the  various  systems  such  opinions  and  principles  as 
he  judged  to  be  sound  and  rational.  Enfield. 

2.  A  Christian  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eclectics.     Also,  one  of  a  sect  of  physicians. 

EC-LEC'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  choosing  or 
selecting  in  the  manner  of  the  eclectical  philosophers. 
Enfield, 

EC-LEC'TI-CISM,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  select- 
ing from  different  systems. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eclectics. 

EC-LEGM',  (ek-lem',)  n.     [Gr.  ex  and  XciXoi.] 

A  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils  with 
sirups.  Quincy. 

E-CLIP-Sa'RE-ON,  n.  An  instrument  for  explaining 
the  phenomena  ol  eclipses. 

E-CL1PSE',  (e-klips',)  n.  [L.  eclipsis  ;  Gr.  iKXcopn, 
defect,  from  h.Xliho,,  to  fail,  >f  and  Xeittci,  to  leave.] 

1.  Literally,  a  defect  or  failure  ;  hence,  in  astrono- 
my, an  interception  or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  body.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's  disc  ;  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  which  falls  on  it,  and  obscures  it  in  whole 
or  in  part,  but  does  not  entirely  conceal  it. 

2.  Darkness;  obscuration.  'We  say,  his  glory  has 
suffered  an  eclipse. 


til"  posterity  of  our  first  parents  ! 
of  spiritual  life. 


Ralegh 


E-GLIPSE',  (e-klips',)  v.  t.    To  hide  a  luminous  body 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  intercept  its  rays ;  as,  to 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  darken,  by  intercepting  the  rays 
of  light  which  render  luminous ;  as,  to  eclipse  the 
moon. 

3.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure ;  as,  to  eclipse 
the  glory  of  a  hero.    Hence, 

4.  To  disgrace.  Milton. 

5.  To  extinguish. 

Born  to  eclipse  thy  life.  Shale. 

E-€LIPSE',  (e-ktips',)  v.  i.    To  suffer  an  eclipse. 


E-eUP^NG,  ppr.  Concealing;  obscuring;  darken- 
ing .  clouding. 

E-CLIP'Tie,  71.  [Gr.  ckXcitttikos,  from  ekAeittgj,  to 
fail  or  be  defective ;  L.  eclipticus,  linea  ecliptica,  the 
ecliptic  line,  or  line  in  which  eclipses  are  suffered.] 

1.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  making  an 
angle  with  the  equinoctial  of  about  23°  28',  which  is 
the  sun's  greatest  decimation.  The  ecliptic  is  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  ;  but  as,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
earth  which  moves,  the  ecliptic  is  the  path  or  way 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  the  earth,  in  its  orbit, 
appears  to  describe  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  sun. 

Barlow. 

2.  In  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  answering  to  and  falling  within  the  plane  of 
the  celestial  ecliptic.  Barlow. 

E-€LIP'Tie,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  described  by  the 

ecliptic.  Blackmore. 

2.  Suffering  an  eclipse.  Herbert. 

ECLOGUE,  (ek'log,)  «.  [Gr.  exXoyn, choice ;  exXcyoi, 
to  select.] 

Literally,  a  select  piece.  In  poetry,  a  pastoral  com- 
position, in  which  shepherds  are  introduced  convers- 
ing with  each  other  ;  as,  the  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  or  it 
is  a  little  elegant  composition,  in  a  simple,  natural 
style  and  manner.  An  eclogue  differs  from  an  idyl 
in  being  appropriated  to  pieces  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced.  Encyc. 

E-eO-NOfM'ie,  )  a.     [See  Economy.]    Pertaining 

E-€0-NOM'ie-AL,  \  to  the  regulation  of  household 
concerns  ;  as,  the  ecmomie  art.  Davies. 
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3.  Frugal  ;  regulated  by  fruguliiy  ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant ;  as,  an  economical  use  of  money. 

E-€0-NO.\l'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  With  economy ;  with 
frugality. 

E-CO-NOM'ieS,  n.     The  science  of  household  affairs. 

E-eON'O-MIST,  n.  One  who  manages  domestic  or 
other  concerns  with  frugality  ;  one  who  expends 
money,  time,  or  labor,  judiciously,  and  without  waste. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  political  ecoi ly  ; 

the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy. 

E-CON'O-MIZE,  v.  i.  To  manage  pecuniary  concerns 
with  frugality  ;  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  money,  or 
of  the  means  of  saving  or  acquiring  property.  It  is 
our  duty  to  economise  in  the  use  of  public  money,  as 
well  as  of  our  own. 

E-CON'O-MIZE,  v.  t.     To  use  with  prudence  ;  to  ex- 
pend with  frugal  ly  ;  as,  to  economize  one's  income. 
To  manage  and  economize  the  use  of  circulating  medium. 

E-GON'O-MIZ-KD,  pp.     Used  with  frugality. 
E-GON'O-MlZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Using  with  frugality. 
E  CON'O-MY,  K.t  [L.  aconomia  ;  Gr.  oiKovouta  ;  oucoc, 
house,  and  vouoc,  law,  rule.] 

1.  Primarily, t\t:-  management,  regulation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  family,  or  the  concerns  of  a  household. 

Taylor. 

2.  The  management  of  pecuniary  concerns,  or  the 
expenditure  of  money.     Hence, 

3.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of  money  ;  that  man- 
agement which  expends  money  to  advantage,  and 
incurs  no  waste  ;  frugality  in  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  money.  It  differs  from  parsimony,  which  im- 
plies an  improper  saving  of  expense.  Economy  in- 
cludes also  a  prudent  management  of  all  the  means 
by  which  property  is  saved  or  accumulated  ;  a  judi- 
cious application  of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments of  labor. 

4.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any  work ;  as 
the  economy  of  a  poem.  Dryden.     B.  Jonson. 

5.  A  system  of  rules,  regulations,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies ;  as,  the  Jewish  economy. 

The  Jews  alrea.lv  hut  a  Sahlatli,  which,  a-,  citizens  and  subjects 

.  i  ili.u  coe^'.vc/,  ill.  v   .eM...  .,l.!n;v..l  c.  !e.-|.,  and  did  keep. 

Paley. 
C.  The  regular  operations  of  nature  in  the  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  or  plants  ; 
as,  animal  economy;  vegetable  economy. 
"".  Distribution  or  due  order  of  things.  Blackmore. 

8.  Judicious  and  frugal  management  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  as,  political  economy. 

9.  System  of  management  ;  general  regulation  and 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation,  or  of 
anv  department  of  government. 

EC'PHA-SIS,  n.     [Gr.\    An  explicit  declaration. 
EB-PHO-NE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     An  animated  or  passion- 

Ee-PHIlAe'Tl€,  a.     [Gr.  en  and  ojparrw.] 

In  medicine,  deobstruent ;  attenuating. 
Ee-PHfiAC'Tie,    n.     A  medicine  which  dissolves  or 
attenuates  viscid  matter,  and  removes  obstructions. 
Coze.     Quincy. 
E€'STA-SI-£D,  (ek'sta-sid,)  pp.  or  a.    [See  Ecstasy.] 
Enraptured;  ravished;  transported;  delighted. 

Norris. 
EC'STA-SY,  n.     [Gr.  CKaraais,  from  efto-n^i ;  t%  and 
io-rnui,  to  stand.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  fixed  state  ;  a  trance  ;  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  arrested  and  fixed,  or,  as  we  say, 
lost ;  a  state  in  which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are 
suspended  by  the  contemplation  of  some  extraordina- 
ry or  supernatural  object. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  our  eyes 
open,  I  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Excessive  joy  ;  rapture;  a  degree  of  delight  that 
arrests  the  whole  mind;  as,  a  pleasing  ecstasy ;  the 
ecstasy  of  love  ;  joy  may  rise  to  ecstasy. 

3.  Enthusiasm  ;  excessive  elevation  and  absorption 
of  mind  ;  extreme  delight. 

He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy.  Milton. 

4.  Excessive  grief  or  anxietv.     [Not  used.]     Shale 

5.  Madness  ;  distraction.     [Not  used.]  Skalc. 

6.  In  medicine,  a  species  of  catalepsy,  when  the 
person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
ideas  he  had  during  the  fit.  Encyc. 

E€'STA-SY,  v.  t.  To  fill  with  rapture  or  enthusiasm. 
Ee-STAT'lG,  |  o.  Arresting  the  mind  ;  suspend- 
E€-STAT'ie-AL,  \      ing  the  senses  ;  entrancing. 

In  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit.  Milton. 

2.  Rapturous  ;  transporting  ;  ravishing  ;  delightful 
beyond  measure  ;  as,  ecstatic  bliss  or  joy. 

3.  Tending  to  external  objects.     [JVoJ  used.] 

EG-STAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  Rapturously ;  ravishingiy. 
EG'TA-SIS,  7t.     [Gr.,  from  CKretvia.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from  short 


which  a  final  m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  cut  off, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 
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EC'TY-PAL,  a.     [Infra.]     Taken  from  the  original. 
EG'T?PE,  n.     [Gr  CKrviroc.]  [Ellis. 

1.  A  copy.  Locke. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  object  in  relievo,  or  embossed. 

Swift. 
EC-U-MEN'ie,         )a.    [Gr.  ■mcovtteviw,  from  -hkov- 
EG-U-MEN'IG-AL,  \      uei>rh  the  habitable  world.] 
General ;  universal ;  as,  an  ecumenical  council. 
EG'U-RIE,  n.    [Fr.]     A  stable ;  a  covered   place  for 

horses. 
E-DA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  edax,  from  edo,  to  eat.] 

Eating  ;  given  to  eating ;  greedy  ;  voracious. 
E-D.Vt'IOUS-LY,  adv.     Greedily. 
E-DAC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  cdacitas,  from  edax,  edo,  to  eat.] 
Greediness  ;  voracity  ;  ravenousness  ;  rapacity. 
Bacon. 
ED'DA,  n.    A  book  containing  a  system  of  Runic  or 
Scandinavian  mythology,  with  some  account  of  the 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  northern   nations  of 
Europe.     The   first  part  contains  the  mythology  of 
the  people,  and  the  second  specimens  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Scalds.    It  was  composed  by  Snorro  Sturleson, 
judge  of  Iceland  from  1215  to  1222.  Mallet. 

ED'DER,  n.     [Oiu.  Sax.  eder,  a  hedge.J 

In  husbandry,  such  flexible  wood  as  is  worked  into 
the  top  of  hedge  stakes,  to  bind  them  together. 

Mason. 
ED'DER,   v.  t.     To  bind  or  make  tight  by  edder  ;  to 
fasten  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes,  by  interweaving  ed- 
der. England. 
ED'DER-£D,  pp.    Bound  or  made  tight  by  edder. 
ED'DER-ING,  ppr.     Binding  or  fastening  bv  edder. 
ED'DISH,  j  n.     The  latter  pasture,  or  grass  that  comes 
EAD'ISH,  \      after   mowing  or  reaping;  called,  also, 
Eagr'ass,  Earsh,  Etch.  Encyc. 
[Not  used,  I  believe,  in  America.] 
FD'DOES,  j  n.      A  name    given   to  a  variety  of   the 
ED'DERS,  \      Arum  esculcntuni,  an  esculent  root. 

Mease.     Encyc. 
ED'DY,  n.     [I  find  this  word  in  no  other  language.    It 
is  usually  considered  as  a  compound  of  Sax.  ed,  back- 
ward, and  ea,  water.] 

1.  A  current  of  water  running  back,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  main  stream.  Titus,  a  point  of 
land,  extending  into  a  river,  checks  the  water  near 
the  shore,  and  turns  it  back,  or  gives  it  a  circular 
course.  The  word  is  applied,  also,  to  the  air  or  wind 
moving  in  a  circular  direction. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  or  air  in  a  cir- 
cular direction. 

Dryrlen. 

Addi 

ED'DY,  v.  i.    To  move  circularly,  or  as  an  eddy. 

Thomson  uses  it  actively,  to  cause  to  move  in  an 
eddy. 

ED'DY,  a.     Whirling  ;  moving  circularly.      Drtjden. 

ED'DY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  circularly,  as  an  eddy. 

ED'DY-WA'TER,     n.       Among   seamen,   the    water 
which,   by   some   interruption    in    its   course,   runs 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  tide  or  current. 
Totten. 

ED'DY-WIND,  n.  The  wind  returned  or  beat  back 
from  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  any  thing  that  hinders  its 
passage.  Enevc. 

ED'E-LITE,  n.     A  variety  of  the  mineral  ?iatrolite. 

E-DEM'A-TOUS,  )  a.     [Gr.  otSypa,   a  tumor  ;  otrW 
E-DEM'A-T6SE,  j      to  swell.] 

Swelling   with  a  serous   humor;   dropsical.     An 
edematous  tumor  is  white,  soft,  and  insensible. 
Quincy. 
E'DEN,  (e'den,)  n.     [Heb.  Ch.  pp    pleasure,  delight.] 
The  country  and  garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  placed  by  God  himself;  Paradise. 
E'DEN-lZ_£U,  a.     Admitted  into  Paradise.  Davies. 
E-DEN-Ta'TA,    n.  pi.     In  natural  history,  an  order  of 
animals  that  are  destitute  of  front  teeth,  as  the  arma- 
dillo and  ant-eater.  Bell. 

e^en'IIte'd,  j  a-    tL"  «*•**»'.  «  a»d  *•«■] 

Destitute  or  deprived  of  teeth  ;  applied  especially 
to  the  order  Edentata. 

E-DEN'TATE,  n.  An  animal  having  no  fore  teeth, 
as  the  armadillo  and  the  sloth. 

E-DEN-TA'TION,  n.     A  depriving  of  teeth. 

EDGE,  (ej,)  n.  [Sax.  ecg ;  Dan.  eg ;  Sw.  egg;  G.  ccie, 
eo-e ;  L.  acies,  acus  ;  Fr.  aigu,  whence  aiguille,  a  nee- 
dle ;  Gr.  u/crj ;  VV.  aicc,  awg,  edge.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  extreme  border  or  point 
of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  the  erfo-e  of 
a  book  ;  the  edge  of  cloth.  It  coincides  nearly  with 
border,  brink,  margin.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
sharp  border,  the  thin,  cutting  extremity  of  an  in- 
strument ;  as,  the  edge  of  an  ax,  razor,  knife,  or 
scythe  ;  also,  to  the  point  of  an  instrument ;  as,  the 
edge  of  a  sword. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  cuts  or  penetrates  ;  that 
which  wounds  or  injures ;  as,  the  edge  of  slander. 

Shak. 

3.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

plow  it  upon   an 
Mortimer. 

4.  Sharpness  of  mind   or  appetite  ;' keenness  ;  in- 
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tenseness  of  desire  ;  fitness  for  action  or  operation 
as,  the  edge  of  appetite  or  hunger. 

Silence  and  Bolilude  set  an  edge  on  the  genius.  Dryden. 

5.  Keenness  ;  sharpness  ;  acrimony. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors.  Shak. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge ;  to  cause  a  tingling  or  gra- 
ting sensation  in  the  teeth.  Bacon. 
EDGE,  (ej,)  v.  t.  [W.  hogi ;  Sax.  eggian ;  Dan.  egger  ] 

1.  To  sharpen. 

To  edge  her  champion's  sword.  Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  edge. 

A  sword  edged  with  flint.  Drtjden. 

3.  To  border ;  to  fringe. 

A  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged.  Dryden. 

4.  To  border ;  to  furnish  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der ;  as,  to  edge  a  flower-bed  with  box. 

5.  To  sharpen  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  embitter. 

By  such  reasonings,  the  simple  were  blinded,  and  the  malicious 
edged.  Hayroard. 

6.  To  incite  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  instigate  ; 
that  is,  to  push  on  as  with  a  sharp  point ;  to  goad. 
Ardor  or  passion  will  edge  tt  man  forward,  when  ar- 
guments fail. 

[This,  by  a  strange  mistake,  has  been  sometimes 
written  egg,  from  the  Sax.  eggian,  Dan.  egger,  to  in- 
cite ;  the  writers  not  knowing  that  this  verb  is  from 
the  noun  ecg,  eg,  an  edge.  The  verb  ought  certain- 
ly to  follow  the  noun,  and  the  popular  use  is  correct.] 

7.  To  move  sideways ;  to  move  by  little  and  little  ; 
as,  edge  your  chair  along. 

EDGE,  (ej,)  v.  i.    To  move  sideways ;  to  move  gradu- 
ally.    Edge  along  this  way. 
2.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind.  Dryden. 

To  edge  away,  in  sailing,  is  to  increase  the  distance 
gradually  from  the  shore,  vessel,  or  other  object. 

To  edge  in  with  a  coast  or  vessel,  is  to  advance 
gradually,  but  not  directly,  toward  it.  Totten. 

EDG'i'D,  (ejd,)  pp.  Furnished  with  an  edge  or  border. 

2.  Incited  ;  instigated. 

3.  a.     Sharp  ;  keen. 

EDGE'LESS,   a.     Not  sharp;  blunt;  obtuse;  unfit  to 

cut  or  penetrate  ;  as,  an  c.7  "7c  .,  sword  or  weapon. 

Shak. 

EDGE'-RaIL,  n.    A  name  given  to  the  ordinary  iron 

rail  of  a  railway,  on   the  upper  surface  or  edge  of 

which,  (so  called  from  its  narrowness,)  the  wheels 

of  the  cars  move.  Brande. 

EDGE'TOOL,  n.  An  instrument  having  a  sharp  edge  ; 

applied  particularly  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  cutting   i 

in-tr ruts,  as  axes,  chisels,  Asc.  Hebert.        I 

EDGE'WlSE,  (ej'wlze,)  adv.     [edge  and  wise.]     With    | 
the  edge  turned  forward,  or  toward  a  particular  point ;    j 
in  the  direction  of  the  edge. 
2.  Sideways ;  with  the  side  foremost. 
EDG'ING,  ppr.    Giving  an  edge;  furnishing  with  an 
edge. 
2.  Inciting  ;  urging  on  ;  goading  ;  stimulating  ;  fri- 
ll    .Mo>  mi:  »iadna!l\   or  sideways.  [stigating. 

4.  Furnishing  with  a  border. 

EDG'ING,  n.  That  which  is  added  on  the  border,  or 
which  forms  the  edge,  as  lace,  fringe,  trimming,  add- 
ed to  a  garment  for  ornament. 

Bordered  with  a  rosy  edging.  Dryden. 

2.  A  narrow  lace. 

3.  In  gardening,  a  row  of  small  plants  set  along 
the  border  of  a  bed  ;  as,  an  edging  of  box.     Encyc. 

ED'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  edo,  to  eat."] 

Eatable  ;  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  esculent.  Some 
flesh  is  not  edible.  Bacon. 

E'DICT,  n.t  [L.  edictum,  from  edico,  to  utter  or  pro- 
claim ;  e  and  dico,  to  speak.] 

That  which  is  uttered  or  proclaimed  by  authority 
as  a  rule  of  action  ;  an  order  issued  by  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obedience  ;  a 
proclamation  of  command  or  prohibition.  An  edict 
is  an  order  or  ordinance  of  a  sovereign  prince,  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  law,  or  to  erect  a  new  office, 
to  establish  new  duties,  or  other  temporary  regula- 
tion ;  as,  the  rtl/rts  id'  the  Itoniui  emperors  ;  the  edicts 
of  the  French  monarch. 

The  edict  of  Nantes,  was  an  edict  issued  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  in  1598,  giving  his  Protestant  subject's 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  revocation  of 
this  edict,  by  Louis  XIV.,  about  a  century  after,  led 
to  a  cruel  persecution,  which  drove  most  of  the  Prot- 
estants out  of  the  kingdom.  Brande. 

ED'1-FI-GANT,  or  E-D1F'I-€ANT,  a.  Building. 

ED-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  mdificatio.     See  Edify.] 
1.  A  building  up,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense  ; 
instruction  ;  improvement  and  progress  of  the  mind, 
in  knowledge,  in  morals,  or  in  faith  and  holiness. 


.  prophesieth,  speaketh  to  I 


2.  Instruction  ;  improvement  of  the  mind  in  any 
species  of  useful  knowledge.  Addison. 

3.  A  building  or  edifice.     [Unusual.] 
ED'I-FI-€A-TO-RY  or  E-DIF>I-€A-TO-RY,a.  Tend 

ing  to  edification.  Hall. 

ED'I-FICE,  (-fis,)  n.     [L.  ccdificinm.     See  Edify.] 

A  building  ;  a  structure  ;  a  fabric  ;  but  appropriate- 
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ly,  a  large  or  splendid  building.  The  word  is  nnt  ap- 
plied to  a  mean  tnrMing,  but  to  temples,  churches,  or 
elegant  mansion-houses,  and  to  other  great  structures. 
Milton.    Addison. 

ED-I-FT"CIAL,  (ed-e-fish'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  edi- 
fices, or  to  structure. 

ED'1-FI-ED,  (ed'e-flde,)  pp.  Instructed;  improved 
in  literary,  moral,  or  religious  knowledge. 

ED'I-FI-ER,  re.  One  that  improves  another  by  instruct- 

ED' f-F¥,'u.  t.     [L.  edijico  ;  Fr.  cdifier  ;  Sp.  edificar  ;  It. 

ediftcare  <  from  L.  cults,  a  house,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  To  build,  in  a  literal  sense.     [Not  now  used.] 


2.  To  instruct  and  improve  the  mind  in  knowledge 
generally,  and  particularly  in  moral  and  religious 
knowledge,  in  faith  and  holiness. 

3.  To  teach,  or  persuade.     [JVuf  used.]       Bacon. 
ED'I-F?-ING,  ppr.     Building  up  in  Christian  knowl- 
edge ;  instructing  ;  improving  the  mind. 

2.  a.     Adapted  to  instruct. 
ED'l-F?-L\TG-LY,  ado.     In  an  edifying  manner. 
ED'1-FY-ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  edify- 

E'DILE,  n.     [L.  tedilis,  from  cedes,  a  building.] 

A  Roman  magistrate,  whose  chief  business  was  to 
superintend  buildings  of  all  kinds,  more  especially 
public  edifices,  temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c. 
The  e.diles  had  also  the  care  of  the  highways,  pub- 
lic places,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Encyc. 

E'DILE-SHIP,  ii.  The  office  of  edile  in  ancient 
Rome.  Gray. 

ED'IT,  v.  t.  [from  L.  edo,  to  publish ;  e  and  do,  to 
give.] 

1.  Properly,  to  publish  ;  more  usually,  to  superin- 
tend a  publication  ;  to  prepare  a  book  or  paper  for 
the  public  eye,  by  writing,  correcting,  or  selecting 
the  matter. 

Those   who   know  how  volumes  of  the   fathers   are  generally 
edited.  Christ.  Observer. 

2.  To  publish. 

been  edited.  Enfield. 

ED'TT-ED,  pp.  Published  ;  corrected  ;  prepared  and 
published. 

ED'IT-ING,  ppr.  Publishing  ;  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

E-DP'TI-0  PRIJV'CEPS,  (e-dish'e-o-,)  [L.]  The 
earliest  printed  edition  of  an  author.  Brandc. 

E-DI"TION,  (e-dish'un,)  re.  [L.  editio,  from  edo,  to 
publish.] 

1.  The  publication  of  any  book  or  writing;  as,  the 
first  edition  of  a  new  work. 

2.  Republication,  .sometimes  with  revision  or  cor- 
rection ;  as,  the  sec 1  edition  of  a  work. 

3.  Any  publication  of  a  book  before  published  ; 
also,  one  impression,  or  the  whole  number  of  copies 
published  at  once  ;  as,  the  tenth  edition. 

E-DI"TION-ER,  n.     The  old  word  for  Editor. 
EjD'I-TOR,  re.     [L.  from  edo,  to  publish.]        [Gregory. 

1.  A  publisher  ;  particularly,  a  person  who  super- 
intends an  impression  of  a  book  ;  the  person  who 
revises,  corrects,  and  prepares  a  book  for  publica- 
tion, as  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  &x. 

2.  One  who  superintends  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper. 

ED-l-To'Rl-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  editor,  as  edito- 
rial labors  ;  written  by  an  editor,  as  editorial  remarks. 

ED'I-TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  business  of  an  editor  ;  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  a  publication.    Walsh. 

ED'I  TRESS,  re.     A  female  editor. 

E-DIT'U-ATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  atdituor,  from  aides,  a 
temple" or  house.] 

To  defend  or  govern  the  house  or  temple.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Gregory. 

ED'  q-G A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  educated. 

ED'U-eATE,  (ed'yu-kate,)  v.  t.  [L.  educo,  educare;  e 
and"  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  educare ;  Sp.  cducar.] 

To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  understanding  ;  to  instil  into  the 
mind  principles  of  arts,  science,  morals,  religion, 
and  behavior.  To  educate  children  well  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  parents  and  guardians. 

ED'IJ -GATED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  up;  instructed; 
furnished  with  knowledge  or  principles;  trained  ; 
disciplined. 

ED''J-CA-,r,rMG,  ppr.  Instructing  ;  enlightening  the 
under"  .numg,  and  fumiui:  the  manners. 


i  child  ;  instruction  ;  forma- 
tion of  manners.  Education  comprehends  all  that 
series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  correct  the  temper, 
and  form  the  manners  and*  habits  of  youth,  and  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations.  To 
give  children  a  good  education  in  manners,  arts,  and 
science,  is  important  ;  to  give  them  a  religious  educa- 
tion is  indispensable  ;  and  an  immense  responsibility 
rests  on  parents  and  guardians  who  neglect  these 


educational  habits.      Smith.. 
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ED'TJ-Ca-TOR,  n.     One  who  educates.        Beddoes. 
E-DuCE',  v.  t.     [L.  educo,  eduxi ;  e  and  duco,  to  lead.] 
To  bring  or  draw  out  ;  to  extract;  to  produce  from 
a  state  of  occultation. 

The  eternal  arl  educing  good  from  ill.  Pope. 

E-DOCED,  (e-duste',)  pp.    Drawn  forth;  extracted; 
produced. 
--JCING,  ppr. 
E'DUGT,  re.     [L 

Extracted  matter ;  that  which  is  educed ;  that 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition. 

We  must  consider  the  educts  ofits  analysis  by  Bergman,  &c. 

E-DUe'TION,  re.    The  act  of  drawing  out  or  bringing 

into  view. 
E-DUGT'OR,  n.    That  which  brings  forth,  elicits,  or 


E-DCfC'_lNG,  ppr.     Drawing  forth  ;  producing. 
"L.  eductum,  from  educo.] 


Stimulus  must  be  called  an  educlor  of  vital  ether.         Darwin. 

E-DUL'eO-RATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  edulco,  from  duicis, 
sweet ;  Fr.  edulcorer.] 

Literally,  to  sweeten.  In  old  chemistry,  to  render 
substances  more  mild,  by  freeing  them  from  acids 
and  salts,  or  other  soluble  impurities,  by  washing. 
In  modern  eliemistry,  to  cleanse  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, by  washing  away  all  particles  soluble  in 
water.  lire. 

E-DUL'€0-RA-TED,  pp  Purified  from  acid  or  other 
foreign  substances. 

E-DUL'OO-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Purifying  from  acid  or 
foreign  substances. 

E-DUL-eO-RA'TION,  n.  Literally,  the  act  of  sweet- 
ening. 

In  chemistry,  the  act  of  freeing  pulverulent  sub- 
stances from  acids  or  any  soluble  impurities,  by  re- 
peated allusions  of  water.  Ure. 

E-DUL'€ORA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
sweetening  or  purifying  bv  affusion. 

ED'WARDS-ITE,  re.  [from  Gov.  H.  W.  Edwards.] 
A  mineral  identical  with  monauite.  Dana. 

EEK.     See  Eke. 

EEL,  n.  [Sax.  ad;  G.aal;  D.  aal;  Dan.  id. ;  Sw.  al; 
Gipsy,  alo ;  Turk.  ilan.  The  word,  in  Saxon,  is 
written  precisely  like  awl.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Jlnguilla,  a  genus  of  soft- 
finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Apodes.  The 
head  is  smooth  ;  there  are  ten  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills  ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a  coinmon 
skin  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  slimy.  Eels,  in 
some  respects,  resemble  reptiles,  particularly,  in  their 
manner  of  moving  by  a  serpentine  winding  of  the 
body  ;  and  they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  or  other  food.  In 
winter,  they  lie  buried  in  mud.  They  grow  to  the 
weight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds;  and  the  conger 
eel  is  said  to  grow  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
and  to  be  ten  feet  in  length.  They  are  esteemed  good 
food.  Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

EEL'-FISH-ING,  n.     The  act  or  art  of  catching  eels. 

EEL'POT,  n.  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  catching 
eels. 

EEL'POUT,  n.  The  burbot,  a  fresh-water  fish,  some- 
what resembling  the  eel  in  appearance ;  hence  the 
name.  Jardine's  JYat.  Lib. 

EF.I/SKIX,  n.    The  skin  of  an  eel. 

EEL'SPeAR,  n.     A  forked  instrument  used  for  catch- 

E'EN,  a  contraction  for  even,  which  see.         [ing  eels. 
I  have  e'en  done  with  you.  L'Estrtsnge. 

2.  The  old  plural  for  Eyes. 

And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  e'en.  Spenser. 

E'ER,  (5r,)  contracted  from  Ever,  which  see. 
EF'FA-BLE,  a.     [L.  effabilis,  from  effor ;  ex  and  for, 
to  speak.] 

Utterahle  ;  that  may  be  uttered  or  spoken. 
[This  word  is  not  used  ;  but  Ineffable  is  in  com- 
mon use.] 
EF-FACE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  effacer,  from  the  L.  ex  and  facto 
or  fades.] 

1.  To  destroy  a  figure  on  the  surface  of  any  thing, 
whether  painted  or  carved,  so  as  to  render  ii  invisi- 
ble, or  not  distinguishable  ;  as,  to  efface  the  letters  on 
a  monument. 

2.  To  blot  out;  to  erase,  strike,  or  scratch  out,  so 
as  to  destroy  or  render  illegible;  as,  to  efface  a  writ- 
ing ;  to  efface  a  name. 

3.  To  destroy  any  impression  on  the  mind  ;  to 
wear  away  ;  as,  to  efface  the  image  of  a  person  in 
the  mind ;  to  efface  ideas  or  thoughts ;  to  efface  grati- 
tude. Dryden. 

To  deface  is  to  injure  or  impair  a  figure  ;  to  effaceis 
to  rub  out  or  destroy,  so  as  to  render  invisible. 
EF-FACED,  (ef-faste',)  pp.     Rubbed  or  worn  out; 

destroyed,  as  a  figure  or  impression. 
EF-FACE'MENT,  re.     Act  of  effacing. 
EFFACING,  ppr.  or  a.    Destroying  a  figure,  char- 
acter, or  impression,  on  any  thing. 
EF-FAS'CI-NATE,  v.  t.     To    charm;   to    bewitch. 
Fascinate.] 
TION,    n.     The    act    of  being    be- 
witched or  deluded.  Shclford. 
EFFECT',  n.t  [L.  effectns,  from  efficio ;  ex  and  facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  effctto  ;  Fr.  effet.] 


EF* 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  an  agent  or  cause  ; 
as,  the  effect  of  luxury  ]  the  effect  of  intemperance. 
Poverty,  disease,  and  disgrace,  are  the  natural  effects 
of  dissipation. 

2.  Consequence  ;  event. 
nperfect,  fa  in  effect  to  say  the 


3.  Purpose  ;  general  intent. 

They  spoke  to  her  to  that  effect.  —  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

4.  Consequence  intended ;  utility  ;  profit ;  advan- 
tage. 

Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  to  yon.  —Gal.  v. 

5.  Force  ;  validity.    The  obligation  is  void  and  of 

6.  Completion  ;  perfection.  [no  effect. 
Not  so  worthily  to  be  brought  to  heroical  effect  by  fortune  or 

necessity.  Sidney. 

7.  Reality ;  not  mere  appearance  ;  fact. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  Denham. 

8.  In  the  plural,  effects  are  goods  ;  movables  ;  per- 
sonal estate.  The  people  escaped  from  the  town 
with  their  effects. 

9.  In  painting,  truthful  imitation,  lightened  and 
rendered  more  impressive,  chiefly  by  the  nrtifices  of 
light,  shade,  and  color.  Jocelyn. 

Hence,  to  do  any  thing  for  effect,  is  to  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  hightening  or  exaggerating. 

EF-FECT',  v.  t.f  [from  the  noun.]  To  produce,  as  a 
cause  or  agent ;  to  cause  to  be.  The  revolution  in 
France  effected  a  great  change  of  property. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass;  to  achieve;  to  accomplish; 
as,  to  rffrd  an  object  or  purpose. 

EF-FECT'ED,  pp.     Done  ;  performed  ;  accomplished. 

EF-FECT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  done  or  achieved ; 
practicable  ;  feasible.  Brown. 

EF-FECT'ING,  ppr.  Producing  ;  performing  ;  ac- 
complishing. 

EF-FEC'TION,  n.    Creation  or  production. 

2.  The  geometrical  construction  of  a  proposition  ; 
a  problem  or  praxis  drawn  from  some  general  propo- 
sition. 

EF-FECT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  or  pro- 
duce ;  efficacious. 

They  aienot«-f< 

2.  Operative  ;  acti 
ducing  effects. 

Time  is  not  effective,  nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by  it.      Brown. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  ;  as,  an  effective  cause. 

Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  active  operation  ;  able  ; 
fit  for  service  ;  as,  effective  men  in  an  army  ;  an  ef- 
fective force. 

EF-FECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  effect;  powerfully; 
with  real  operation. 

This  effectively  resist*  the  devil.  Taylor. 

^??i'l's_f  ense,_EFFECTUALLY  is  generally  used.] 

The  quality  of  being  effect- 


:  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

having  the  quality  of  pro- 


EF-FECT'IVE-NESS, 


EF-FECT'LESS,  a.  Without  effect ;  without  advan- 
tage ;  useless.  Shak. 

EF-FECT'OR,  n.  One  who  effects  ;  one  who  produces 
or  causes  ;  a  maker  or  creator.  Derham. 

EF-FECTS',  n.  pi.     Goods;  movables;  personal  es- 

EF-FECT'U-AL,  a.  Producing  an  effect,  or  the  effect 
desired  or  intended  ;  or  having  adequate  power  or 
force  to  produce  the  effect.  The  means  employed 
were  effectual. 


3.  Effectual  assassin,  in  Mitford,  is  unusual  and  not 
well  authorized.        •> 

EF-FECT'IJ-AL-LY,  adv.  With  effect ;  efficaciously; 
in  a  manner  to  produce  the  intended  effect ;  thor- 
oughly. The  weeds  on  land  for  grain  must  be  ef- 
fectually subdued.     The  cit\  is  ,  fed  unity  guarded. 

EF-FECT'lT-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  effectuer.     See  Effect.1 
To  bring  co  pass  ;  to  achieve  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
fulfil  ;  as,  to  effectuate  a  purpose  or  desire.     Sidney. 

EF-FECr-U-A'TION,  n.     Act  of  effecting.  Dwight. 

EF-FECT'LT-A-TED,  pp.     Accomplished. 

EF-FE€T'LI-A-TING,  ppr.  Achieving  ;  performing 
to  effect. 

EF-FE.YI'I-NA-CY,  n.  [from  effeminate.]  The  soft- 
ness, delicacy,  and  weakness  in  men,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  female  sex,  but  which,  in  males, 
are  deemed  a  reproach  ;  unmanly  delicacy  ;  woiran- 
i>li  stillness  or  weakness.  Milton. 

2.  Voluptuousness  ;  indulgence  in  unmanly  pleas 
tires  ;  lasciviousness.  Taylor. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  effaminatus,  from  rffrnHir, 
to  grow  or  make  womanish,  from  faunina,  a  wcniiiii 
See  Woman.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  the  female  sex  ;  soft  or 
delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree  ;  tender;  womrrush  ; 
voluptuous. 

The  king,  hv  hi?  volupMious  lil>  and  mean  marriage,  bvame 
effeminate,  and  less  sensible  of  honor.  l*on*. 

2.  Womanish  ;  weak  ;  resembling  the  precti'-o  or 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT,— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARTNE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. - 


'  Sn   7V<  Itirittl  n/iislrti/iana. 


t  See  Titbit-  <;/'  >'///?()i/.y.;.'j. 
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qualities  of  the  sex;  as,  an  effeminate  peace;  an  ef- 
feminate life. 

3.  Womanlike;  tender;  in  a  sense  not  reproach- 
ful. Shak. 

EF  FEM'I-NATE,  v.  t.  To  make  womanish  ;  to  un- 
man  ,  to  weaken  ;  as,  to  cjcmiunte  children.  Locke. 

EF-FFM'I-NaTE,  ?).  i.  To  grow  womanish  or  weak; 
to  me!'  into  weakness. 

Tq  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  effeminate.  Pope. 

EF  FFM't-NA  TED,  pp.    Made  or  become  womanish. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  womanish  manner ; 
weakly  ;  softly. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman  ;  as,  effeminately  van- 
quished. Milton. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE-NESS,  n.     Unmanlike  softness. 

EF-FEM'I-NA-TING,  ppr.     Making  womanish. 

EP-FEM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  one  grown 
womanish  ;  the  state  of  being  weak  or  unmanly. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

EF-FEN'DI,  n.  In  Turkish,  a  master;  a  word  sub- 
joined to  the  names  of  persons,  in  token  of  respect, 
corresponding  to  master,  monsieur;  applied  particu- 
laily  to  learned  men  and  ecclesiastics.  It  also  occurs 
as  part  of  the  titles  of  particular  officers  ;  as,  the  Rcis 
Effendi,  who  is  principal  secretary  of  state.  P.  Cijc. 

EF-FER-VESUE',  (ef-fer-ves',)  v.  i.  [L.  effervesco, 
from  ferveo,  to  he  hot,  to  rage.     See  Fervent.] 

To  be  in  natural  commotion,  like  liquor  when  gen- 
tly boiling  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors, 
or  any  fluid,  when  some  part  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form  ;  to  work,  as  new  wine. 

EF-FER-VES'CENCE,  (ef-fer-ves'sens,)  n.     A  kind 


oil' 


wine,  cider,  or  beer  ;  the  effervescence  of  a  carbo- 
nate with   nitric   acid. 

EF-FER-VF.S'CENT,  a.  Gently  boding  or  bubbling, 
by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  gas.  Encyc. 

EF-FER-VES'CI-BLE,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  ef- 
fervescing ;  capable  of  producing  effervescence. 


F  ej'ervescibte  I 


EFFETE',  a.  [L.  cffa-lus,  effetus ;  ex  and  fetus,  em- 
bryo.! 

1.  Barren  ;  not  capable  of  producing  young,  as  an 
animal,  or  fruit,  as  the  earth.  An  animal  becomes 
effete  by  losing  the  power  of  conception.  The  earth 
may  be  rendered  effete  by  drouth,  or  by  exhaustion  of 
fertility.  Ray.     Bentlcy. 

2.  Worn  out  with  age  ;  as,  effete  sensuality.  South. 
EF-FI-€A'CIOHS,  (of-fe  ka'shus,)  a.    [L.  efficax,  from 

cfficin.    See  Effect.] 

Effectual  ;  productive  of  effects  ;  producing  the  ef- 
fect intended  ,  having  power  adequate  to  the  purpose 
intended  ;    powerful  ;    as,  an   efficacious  remedy  for 

EF-Fl-CA'CIOUS-Ly-,  adv.  Effectually  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the-effect  desired.  We  say,  u 
remedy  has  been  ("Jicnaou.shi  applied. 

EF-FI-Ca'CIOUS-NESS,  «.  '  The  quality  of  being  ef- 
ficacious. Ash. 

EF'F1-€A-CY,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  efficacia;  Fr.  effcace ; 
from  L.  efficax.] 

Power  to  produce  effcts  ;  [.induction  of  the  effect 
intended  ;  as,  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in  converting 
men  from  sin  ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  the  efficacy  of 
medicine  in  counteracting  disease  ,  the  efficacy  of  ma- 
in fertilizing  land. 


EF-FI"CIENCE,  {r{  li-li'ens,)       In.        [I,,     efi 
EF-F["C1KN-CY,  (ef-fish'en-sy,)  j       from  efficio 


See 


The  act  of  producing  effects  ;  a  causing  to  be  or 
t ;  effectual  agency. 

K-  innilll'TOt  till*     !:\  in"  -\'Venr./  |s  t  ir  llliovi-  US.         Hooker. 

ravilv  .lues   iimi    pc. H-e..>.i  Iruui   Ihr   rjicirncy  el   any  ontiu^'nt 

or  hum  able  agent.  Woodward. 


dticing ;  that 

efficient  cause  is  that  which  produces;  the  final  cause 

is  that  for  which  it  is  produced. 
EFFICIENT,   (ef-fish'ent,)   n.    The  agent  or  cause 

which  produces  or  causes  to  exist. 
2.  He  that  makes. 
EF-FI"C1  ENT-LY,  adv.    With  effect ;  effectively. 
EF-FIERCE',  o.  t.    To  make  fierce  or  furious.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

EF-FIG'I-ATE,  o.  t.     [I*  effigio,  effigies.] 

To  image  ;  to  form  a  like  figure.     [Little,  used.] 
EF  FIG'I-A-TED,  pp.     Formed  in  resemblance. 
F,F-F[G'I-A-TING,  ppr.     Imaging. 
EF  FIG-l-A'TION,  n.    Tile  act  of  forming  in  resem- 

EF'FI-GY,   n.    [L.  effigies,  from  effingo,  to  fashion ;  ex 

and  .lingo,  to   form  or  devise  ;  Sp.  It.  and  Fr.  effigie. 
See  FeTon.] 

1.  The  image  or  likeness  of  a  person  ;  resemblance  ; 
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representation  ;   any   substance   fashioned   into  the 

shape  of  a  person. 

•  2.  'Portrait;  likeness  ;  figure,  in  sculpture  or  paint- 

3.  On  coins,  the  print  or  impression  representing 
the  head  of  the  prince  who  struck  the  coin. 

To  burn  or  hung  in  effigy,  is  to  burn  or  hang  an  im- 
age or  picture  of  the  person  intended  to  he  executed, 
disgraced,  or  degraded.  In  France,  when  a  criminal 
can  nut  lie  a|i]iri  heuileil,  Ins  picture  is  hung  on  a  bil- 
lows or  gibbet,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  written  his 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Encyc. 

EF-FLAG'I-TATE,  ».«.     [L.  rffiagita.] 
To  demand  earnestly.     [Jvut  used.] 
EF-FLATE',  v.  t.     [L.  efflo.] 

To  fill  with  breath  or  air.     [Little  used.] 
EF-FLO-RESCE',  (ef-flo-res',)  v.  U  [L.  effioresco,  from 
fioresco,  Jlorco,  to  blossom,  Jlos,  a  flower.    See  Flow- 
er.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  to  form  a  mealy  powder  on  the 
surface  ;  to  become  pulverulent  or  dusty  on  the  sur- 
face. Substances  effloresce  by  losing  their  water  of 
crystallization. 


Fourcroy. 


ering  ;  tile  season  when   a  plant  shows  its  first  blos- 
soms. Martyn. 

2.  Among  physicians,  a  redness  of  the  skin  :  erup- 
tions ;  as,  in  rash,  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  Sec. 

3.  In  clirnnstr/i,  the  formation  of  a  mealy  powder 
on  the  surface  of  bodies  ;  also,  the  formation  of  mi- 
nute spicular  crystals,  called  sometimes  flowers,  or 
saline  vegetation.  Such  an  efflorescence  is  often 
seen  on  walls  formed  with  plaster. 

Fourcroy.      Ure. 
EF-FLO-RES'CENT,  a.     Shooting  into  white  threads 
or  spicule  ;  forming  a  white  dust  on  the  surface. 

Fourcroy. 
EF'FLU-EiVCE.  n.     [L.  effluens,  efflluo  ;   ex  and  fluo, 
to  flow.     See  Flow.] 

A  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  or  issues  from 
any  body  or  substance. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.  Milton. 

EF'FLU-ENT,  o.     Flowing  out. 

EF-FLu'VI-UM,  7!.;  pi.  Effluvia.     [L.,  from  effluo, 
to  flow  out.     See  Flow. J 

The  minute  and  often  invisible  particles  which 
exhale  from  mos.1,  if  not  all,  terrestrial  bodies,  such 
as  the  odor  or  smell  of  plants,  and  the  noxious  exha- 
lations from  diseased  bodies  or  putrefying  animal  or 
vegetable  substances. 
EF'FLUX,  n.     [L.  effiuius,  from  effluo,  to  flow  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out,  or  issuing  in  a  stream  ; 
as,  an  efflux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer.  Harvey. 

2.  Effusion  ;  flow  ;  as,  the  first  efflux  of  men's 
piety.  Hammond. 

3.'  That  which  flows  out ;  emanation. 


Iiighl  —  ejjlax  divine. 
EF-FLUX',  v.  u    To  run  or  flow  away.     [JVot  used.] 
Boyle. 
EF-FLUX'ION,  (ef-fluk'shun,)  n.     [L.  effluxum,  from 


effluo.] 
1.  Tl; 


EF-Fo'DI-ENT,  a.     Digging  ;  accustomed  to  dig. 
LK  t'OiiCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  efforcer,  from  force.]     " 

1.  To  force ;  to  break  through  by  vioience. 

2.  To  force  ;  to  ravish.  Spenser. 

3.  To  strain  ;  to  exert  with  effort.  Spenser. 
[This  word   is  now  rarely  used  ;  perhaps  never, 

except  in  poetry.     We  now  use  Force.] 

EF-FORM',D.f,     [from  form.]     To  fashion  ;  to  shape. 
[For  tills  we  now  use  Form.]  [Taylor. 

EF-FORM-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  giving  shape  or 
form.  Ray. 

[We  now  use  Formation.] 

EF'FoRT,   n.  t   [Fr.    effort  ;    It.   sfono  ;    from   fort, 
strong,  L.  fortis.     See  Force.] 

A  straining;  an  exertion  ot  strength;  endeavor; 
strenuous  exertion  to  accomplish  an  object ;  applica- 
ble to  physical  or  intellectual  power.  The  army,  by 
great  efforts,  scaled  the  walls.  Distinction  in  science 
is  gained  by  continued  efforts  of  the  mind. 

EF'FdRT-LF.SS,  „.     Jinking  no  effort. 

EF-FOS'SION,  (ef-fosh'un,)  n.     [L.  effossus,  from   ef- 
fodio,  to  dig  out.] 

The  act  of  digging  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  the  effbs- 
sion  of  coins.  Jlrbullmot. 

EF-FRAN'CHISE,  (chiz,)  v.  t.    To  invest  with  fran- 
chises or  privileges.  Dc  Tocqucville. 

EF-FRAY',  (-fra',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  effrayer.] 

To  frighten.     'Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

EF-FRaY'A-BLE;  a.    Frightful ;  dreadful.     [Mt  in 
use.]  Harvey. 

EF- FRE-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  effrmiatio,  from  frcenum,  a 
rein.] 


EGG 

Unbridled  rashness  or  license  ;  unruliness  [JVof 
in  use.] 

EF-FRONT'ER-Y,  (ef-frunt'er-y,)  Tt.f  [Fr.  effronterie, 
from  front.] 

Impudence;  assurance;  shameless  boldness; 
sauciness ;  boldness  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  decorum.  Effrontery  is  a  sure  mark  of 
ill-breeding. 

EF-FULGE',  (ef-fulj',)  v.  i.  [L.  effulgeo ;  ex  and  ful- 
geo,  to  shine. 

To  send  forth  a  flood  of  light ;  to  shine  with 
splendor. 

EF-FUL'GENCE,  n.  A  flood  of  light;  great  luster 
or  brightness  ;  splendor;  as,  the  effulgence  of  divine 
glory.  It  is  a  word  of  superlative  signification,  and 
applied,  with  peculiar  propriety,  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

EF-FUL'GENT,  a.  Shining;  bright;  splendid ;  dif- 
fusing a  flood  of  light  ;  as,  the  effulgent  sun. 

EF-FUL'GENT-LY,u*.  In  a  bright  or  splendid  man- 

EF-FUL'GING,  ppr.    Sending  out  a  flood  of  light 

EF-FU-MA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  flying   off 

in  fumes  or  vapor.  Boyle. 

EF-FuME',  ».  t.     To  breathe  out.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

EF-FUND',  v.  t.     [L.effundo.]     To  pour  out.     [Obs.] 

EF-FOSE',  (ef-fuze',)  v.  t.     [L.  effusus,  from  effundo; 

ex  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

To  pour  out  as  a  fluid  ;  to  spill ;  to  shed. 

With  gushing  Mood  effused,  Milton. 

EF-FCSE',  a.     Dissipated  ;  profuse.     [Not  in  use.] 
Richardson 
2.  In  va'itra!  hintoru.  spreading  loosely. 
EF-FCS'/CD,  (ef-fuzd'j  pp.    Poured  out ;  shed. 
EF-FOS'ING,  (ef-fuz'ing,)  ppr.     Pouring  out;    shed- 
ding. 
EF-Ffj'SION,   (ef-fu'zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  pouring 
out,  as  a  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  pouring  out ;  a  shedding  or  spilling; 
waste  ;  as,  the  effusion  of  blood. 

3.  The  pouring  out  of  words.  Hooker. 

4.  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  bestowing  divine  in- 
fluence ;  as,  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  effu- 


grac 


5.  That  which  is  poured  out. 

\v      '[  .ii.    \^  ii' i  ill  ii    luecious  effiuian;  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than 
snow.  King  duplet. 

6.  Liberal  donation.     [Not  used.]  Hammond. 
EF-FO'SIVE,a.   Pouring  out;  that  pours  forth  largely. 

The  tffuAtx  south.  Tfurauon. 

EF-FO'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  effusive  manner. 
EFT,  n.     [Sax.  cfcta.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Lacerta  Seps  of  LinntB- 
us,  a  Saurian  reptile. 
EFT',  adv.  [Sax.]   Soon  after ;  again  ;  soon  ;  quickly. 

[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

EFT-SOONS',  adv.     [Sax.  eft,  after,  and  sona,  sones, 

Soon  afterward  ;  in  a  short  time.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

E.  G.  [exempli  gratia.]  For  the  sake  of  an  example  ; 
for  instance. 

E-GAD',  cxclum.    an.  Ch.  1JN,  a  lucky  star,  good  for- 

_  tune,  as  we  say,  my  stars! 

K'GER,     )  k.    An  impetuous  flood  ;  an  irregular  tide. 

K.A'GRE,  j  Brown. 

EG'E-RAN,  n.  [from  F.ger,  in  Bohemia.]  A  subspe- 
cies of  pyramidirul  garnet,  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 
Ii  ncciirs  massive,  sometimes  crystallized.        Ure. 

E-GERM'I-NaTE.     [Not  used.]     See  Germinate. 

E-GEST',  v.  t.     [L.  egestum,  from  ege.ro.] 

To  cast  or  throw  out ;  to  void,  as  excrernsnt. 

E-GEST'ED,  pp.     Cast  or  thrown  out.  [Bacon, 

E-GEST'ING,  ppr.     Casting  or  llirowing  out. 

E-GES'TK  >.\\  (e  jes'chiin,)  n.     [L.  egestio.] 

The  act  of  voiding  digested   matter  at  the  natural 
vent.  Hale. 

EGG,  n.  [Sax.  ag  ;  G.  and  D.  ei ;  Svv.  Ugg  ;  Dan.  eg. 
Q.u.  L.  ovum,  by  a  change  of  g  into  v  ;  W.  wy ;  Arm. 
oy ;  Ir.  ugh  ;  Russ.  Uira,  eggs,  and  the  fat  or  calf  of 
the  leg.] 

A  body  formed  in  the  females  of  birds  and  certain 
other  animals,  containing  an  embryo  or  fetus  of  the 
same  species,  or  the  substance  from  which  a  like 
animal  is  produced.  The  eggs  of  fowls,  when  laid, 
are  covered  with  a  shell,  and  within  is  the  white  or 
albumen,  which  incloses  the  yelk  or  yellow  sub- 
stance. The  eggs  of  fish  and'some  other  animals 
are  united  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  called  spawn. 
Most  insects  are  oviparous. 
Eirg,  to  incite,  is  a  mere  blunder.     [See  Edge.] 

EGG'BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.    A  fowl,  a  specie?  :f  tern. 
Cook's  J  mjages, 

EGG'-CUP,  n.    A  cup  used  for  eating  eggs  at  table. 

EGG'ER,  n.     One  who  excites.  Shenvood. 

EGG'ING,  n.     Incitement.  Cleavcland. 

EGG'-NOG,  ti.  A  drink  used  in  America,  consisting 
of  the  yelks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  sugar  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  whipped,  with  the  addition  of  wine 
or  spirits.  In  Scotland  milk  is  added,  and  it  is  then 
called  auld  man's  milk. 

EGG'-PLANT,  71.    A  plant  allied  to  the  tomato,  and 
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bearing  a  smooth  fruit,  shaped  like  an  egg,  used  in 
cookery.    It  is  tile  Sul.inum  ;■'.  ■.ciil.mtum  of  Linnffius. 

E&G'ER,  n.    One  who  excites. 

EGG'ING,  n.     In  itement. 

EGG'-SHELL,  a.     The  shell  or  outside  covering  of 

EGI-LOP'IC-AL,o,.    Affected  with  ogilops.       [anegg. 

E'GI-LOPS,  it.     [Gr.  aiiiAtuuV.] 

Goat's  eye  ;  an  abscess  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye  ;  tistuia  lachrymalis.  Coze. 

E'GIS,  n.     A  shield  ;  defensive  armor.     [See  /Egis.] 

E-GLAND'U„-LOUS,  a.     [e  neg.  and  glandulotis.] 
Destitute  of  glands. 

EO'LAN-TINE,  (-tine  or -tin,)  71.  [Fr.  eglantier ;  D. 
egelantier.] 

A  species  of  rose  ;  the  sweet  brier  ;  a  plant  bear- 
ing an  odoriferous  flower. 

Milton  applies  this  term  improperly  to  the  honey- 
suckle. Brands, 

E-GLOM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Glomerate.]  To  un- 
wind, as  a  thread  from  a  hall. 

K'GO-ISM,  «.     [L.  ego.] 

1.  The  opinion  of  one  who  thinks  every  thing  un- 
certain except  liis  own  existence.  Baxter. 

2.  A  passionate  love  of  self,  leading  a  man  to  con- 
sider every  thin;:  as  connected  with  his  own  person, 
and  to  prefer  himself  to  every  thing  in  the  world. 
This  word  seems  to  be  more  comprehensive  than 
selfishness.  Jefferson. 

E'GO-IST,  n.  [from  L.  ego,  I.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  who  held  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  uncertain  of  every  thing  except 
their  own  existence,  and  the  operations  and  ideas  of 
their  own  minds.  Reid. 


E'GO-TISM,  a.f  [Fr>  egoisme;  Sp.  egoisnw  ; 
ego,  I.] 

Primarily,  the  practice  of  too  frequently  using  the 
word  /.  Hence,  a  speaking  or  writing  much  of 
one's  self;  self-praise  :  self-commendation  ;  the  act 
or  practice  of  magnifying  one's  self,  or  making  one's 
self  of  importance.  Spectator. 

A  deplorable  egotism  of  character.  Dwight  on  Dueling. 

This  word  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a  still 
stronger  sense,  to  denote  a  passionate  love  of  self, 
like  tile  word  egoism,  which  see. 
E'GO-TIST,  n.  One  who  repeats  the  word  /  very 
often  in  conversation  or  writing  ;  one  who  speaks 
much  of  him-elf,  or  magnifies  his  own  achievements  ; 
one  who  makes  himself  the  hero  of  every  tale. 

e^o^tIti&al,  I  «•   Addicted  t0  ee°tisra- 

2.  Containing  egotism. 
E'GO-TIZE,  v.  i.    To  talk  or  write  much  of  one's 

self;  to  make  pretensions  to  self-importance. 
E-GRE'GIOUS,  (e-grc'jus,)  a.     [L.  egregius,  supposed 

to  be  from  e,  or  ex,  grege,  from,  or  out  of,  or  beyond, 

the  herd,  select,  choice.] 

1.  Eminent ;  remarkable  ;  extraordinary  ;  distin- 
guished ;  as,  egregious  exploits  ;  an  egregious  prince. 
But,  in  this  sense,  it  is  seldom  applied  to  persons. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  great ;  extraordinary  ;  remarka- 
ble ;  enormous  ;  as,  an  rgrcgions  mistake  ;  egregious 
contempt.  In  this  sense,  it  is  often  applied  to  per- 
sons ;  as,  an  egregious  rascal ;  an  egregious  mur- 
derer. 

E-GKe'GIOUS-LY,  adv.  Greatly;  enormously  ;  shame- 
fully ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  he  is  egregiously 
mistaken  ;  the y  were  egr,  giitiishi  cheated. 

E-GRE'GIOUS-NESS,  7i.    The  state  of  being  great  or 

_  extr  ^ordinary. 

E'GRESS,  ?!.  '  [L.  egressus,  from  egredior  ;  e  and  gra- 
dior,  to  step,  Sw.  resa,  Dan.  rcjser.] 

The  act  of  going  or  issuing  out,  or  the  power  of 
departing  from  any  inclosed  or  confined  place. 


Barred  over  us,  prul 


MUlon. 


E-GKES'SION,  (e-gresh'un,)  n.     [L.  egressio.] 

The  act  of  going  out  from  any  inrlosure  or  place  of 
confinement.  Pope. 

E-GilESS'OR,  ji.     One  who  goes  out. 

K'GRET,  n.*  [Fr.  aigrette.] 

"I.  Tile  lesser  while  heron,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Ardea;  an  elegant  fowl,  with  a  white  body,  and  a 
crest  on  the  head.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  the  flying,  feathery,  or  hairy  crown 
of  seeds,  as  the  down  of  !he  thistle. 

E-GRETTE',  71.  A  tuft  of  feathers,  diamonds,  &c.  ; 
an  ornament  of  ribbons.     [See  Aigrette.] 

F:'G K  1-OT,  71.     [Fr.  uigre,  sour.] 

A  kind  of  sour  cherry.  Bacon. 

E-GYP'T1AN,  (e-jip'shan,)  a.  [from  Egypt,  Gr. 
A1J.11TT  ;  ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  name 
Coptos,  a  principal  town,  from  gnpta,  guarded,  forti- 
fied. Asiat.  Res.  iii.  304,  33S.  So  Mesr,  Maior, 
Ileb.  -oxn,  whence  Misraim,  signifies  a  fortress,  from 
■vt,  to  bind  or  inclose.] 

Pertaining  to  Egypt,  in  Africa. 

E  GYP'TIAK.  7i.     A  native  of  Egypt ;  also,  a  gipsy. 

E  GYPT'O-CAU-eA'SIAN,  11.  An  ancient  Egyptian, 
so  called  because  considered  of  the  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Oliddon. 

EH,  exclam.     Denoting  inquiry  or  slight  surprise. 


ei'Rduck!  I  "■  *  Ca  and  Sw-  ■**] 

A  species   of  sea   duck,    producing   uncommonly 
fine  down,  found  in   the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Ork- 
neys, &c. 
EI'UER-DOVVN,  n.    Down   or  soft  feathers  of  the 

eider-duck. 
EI-DOU-RA'NI-ON,  n.   [Gr.  tioos,  form,  and  ovpaviov, 
heaven.] 
A  representation  of  the  heavens. 
EIGH,  (a,)  exclam.     An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 
EIGHT,  (ate,)  a.     [Sax.  athta,  eahta,  or  clita ;  G.  aclit; 
D.  agt;  Sw.  otta;  Dan.  otic;  Goth,  ahtau ;  L.  octo  ; 
Gr.   uktio  ;   It.  otto  ;   Sp.  ocho  ;   Port,  oi'to  ;  Fr.  hv.it ; 
eh  ;  Ir.  ocht ; 
ochto ;  Hindoo, 
Twice  four ;   expressing   the   number  twice  four. 
Four  and  four  make  eight. 
EIGHTEEN,  (a'teen,)  a.     Eight  and  ten  united. 
EIGHT-EEN'MO,   n.      A   compound  of  the   English 
eighteen  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  Latin  decimo, 
more  properly  octodecimo  ;  denoting  the  size  of  a  book 
in  which  a  sheet  is  doubled  into  eighteen  leaves. 
EIGHTEENTH,  (a'teenth,)  a.     The  next  in  order 

after  the  seventeenth. 
EIGHTFOLD,  (ate'fold,)  a.    Eight  times  the  number 


g)  :; 


quantity. 

ITH,  'atth,)  a.     Noting    the  number  eight; 
her  1  -..xt  after  seven  ;  the  ordinal  of  eight. 


EIGHTH,  71.     In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  five 

tones  and  two  semitones.  Encyc. 

EIGHTH'LY,  (Stth'ly,)  adv.     In  the  eighth  place. 
EIGHTI-ETH,  (a'ti-eth.)  «.    [from  eighty.]     The  next 

in  order  to  the  seventy-ninth  :  the  eighth' tenth. 
EIGHT'SCORE,  (f.tc'skoie,)  a.  or  71.     [eight  and  score  ; 

score  is  a  note  I ting  twenty.]    Eight  times  twenty  ; 

a  hundred  and  sixty. 
EIGHTY,  (a'tv,)  a.     Eight  times  ten  ;  fourscore. 
EIGNE,  (Sue)  a.     [Norm,  aisne.J 

1.  Eldest ;  an  epithet  used  in  law  to  denote  the 
eldest  son  ;  as,  bastard  eigne.  Blackslone. 

2.  Unalienable ;  entailed  ;  belonging  to  the  eldest 
son.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

El'SEL,  71.     [Sax.]     Vinegar.     [JVot  in  use.]     More. 

El'SEN-RAHAI,  71.  [G.,  iron-cream.]  The  red  and 
brown  eisenrahm,  the  scaly  red  and  brown  hema- 
tite. Clcaveland. 

EIS-TEDD'FOD,  77.  [W  eistedd,,  to  sit.]  An  assem- 
bly of  Welsh  bards.  P.  Cyc. 

El'THER,  (G'ther  or  I'ther.  The  former  is  the  pro- 
nunciation given  in  nearly  all  the  English  dictiona- 
ries, and  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  America  ;  the 
latter  has,  of  late,  become  general  in  England.)  a.  or 
prou.  [Sax,  wgther,  egther ;  D.  ijder  ;  G.  jeder ;  Ir. 
ccachtar.  This  word  seems  to  be  compound,  and 
the  first  syllable  to  be  the  same  as  each.  So  Sax. 
airhwier,  each  where,  every  where.  Sax.  Chron.  An. 
1114,  1118.] 

1.  One  or  another  of  any  number.  Here  are  ten  or- 
anges ;  take  either  orange  of  the  whole  number,  or 
take  either  of  them.  In  the  last  phrase,  cither  stands 
as  a  pronoun  or  substitute. 

2.  One  of  two.  This  sense  is  included  in  the  fore- 
going. 

1,'pidns  flatters  both, 
Ofboth  is  flattered  ;     >m  \v  ni-nler  lows, 

3.  Each  ;  every  one  separately  considered. 

On  either  side  of  the  river.— Rev.  xxii. 

4.  This  word,  when  applied  to  sentences  or  propo- 
sitions, is  called  a  distributive  or  a  conjunction.  It 
precedes  the  first  of  two  or  more  alternatives,  and  is 
answered  by  or  before  the  second  or  succeeding  alter- 

Eitlier  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey, 

or  perhaps  he  sleepeth.  —  1  King's  xviii. 
In  this  sense,  either  refers  to  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing clauses  of  the  sentence. 
EJACULATE,  v.  t.      [L.  ejacnlor,  from  jaeulor,  to 
throw  "or  dart,  jaculum,  a  dart,  from  jacio,  to  throw.] 
To  throw  out ;  to  cast ;  to  shoot ;  to  dart ;  as,  rays 
of  light  ejaculated.  Blachnore. 

It  is  now  seldom  used,  except  to  express  the  utter- 
ance of  a  short  praver  ;  as,  he  ejaculated  a  few  words. 
EJACU-LaTED,;;-!.     Short;  thrown  out ;  uttered. 
E-JA€'U-L,A-TING,M)r.     Throwing;  darting;  shoot- 
ing. 
E-JAG-TI-LA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  throwing  or  dart- 
ing out  with  a  sudden  force  and  rapid  flight ;  as,  the 
ejaculation  of  light.  .   Bacon. 

[  This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

2.  The  uttering  of  a  short  prayer;  or  a  short  occa- 
sional praver  uttered.  Taylor. 
EJACU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Suddenly   darted   out;   ut- 
tered in  short  sentences  ;  as,  an  ejaculatory  prayer  or 

2.  Sudden  ;  hasty  ;  as,  ejaculatory  repentance. 

3.  Casting  ;  throwing  out.  [L' Estrange. 
EJECT',  7).  (.'    "L.  ejicio,  ejection  ;  e  and  jacio,  to  throw, 

Fr.  Jeter,  h.ja'cto.] 

1.  To  throw  out;  to  cast  forth;  to  thrust  out,  as 
from  a  place  inclosed  or  confined.     Sandys.     South. 

2.  To  discharge  through  the  natural  passages  or 
to  evacuate.  Encyc 
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3.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office  ;  to  dismiss 
from  an  office  ;  to  turn  out ;  as,  to  eject  a  clergyman. 

4.  To  dispossess  of  land  or  estate. 

5.  To  drive  away  :  to  expel ;  to  dismiss  with  ha- 
tred. •  Sltak. 

G.  To  cast  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  banish  ;  as,  to  eject 
words  from  a  language.  Swift. 

EJECTED, -ip.  Thrown  out ;  thrust  out ;  discharged  ; 
evacuated  ;  expelled  ;  dismissed  ;  dispossessed  ;  re- 
jected. 

E-JECT'ING,  pvr.  Casting  out ;  discharging;  evacu- 
ating; expelling;  dispossessing;  rejecting. 

EJECTION,  h.     [L.  ejeetio.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  out ;  expulsion. 

2.  Dismission  from  office. 

3.  Dispossession  ;  a  turning  out  from  possession 
by  force  or  authority. 

4.  The  discharge  of  any  excrementitious  matter 
through  the  pores  or  other  emunctories  ;  evacuation ; 
vomiting;  discharge  by  stool. 

EJECTMENT,  71.  Literally,  a  casting  out ;  a  dispos- 
session. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  or  action  which  lies  for  the  recov- 
ery of  possession  of  land  from  which  the  owner  has 
been  ejected,  and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may 
be  brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for  rent  in 
arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term  ;  also  by  the  les- 
see for  years,  who  has  been  ejected  before  tlie  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  Encyc. 

EJEGT'OR,  n.  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses  anoth- 
er of  his  land.  Blackstone. 

EJ-U-LA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  ejulatio,  from  ejulo,  to  cry,  to 
yell,  to  wail.     Perhaps  j  represents  lynul  this  word 
may  be  radically  one  with  iirll,  Sax.  girllun,  gyllan.] 
Outcry  ;  a  wailing  ;  a  loud  cry  expressive  of  grief 

_  or  pain;  mourning;  lamentation.  Philips. 

EKE,  u.  t.  [Sax.  caean  ;  Sw  oka ;  Dan.  Sger.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  add,  or  to  stretch,  extend,  in- 
crease. Q.U.  L.  augco.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
Eug.  to  wax.] 

1.  To  increase ;  to  enlarge ;  as,  to  eke  a  store  of 
provisions.  Spenser. 

2.  To  add  to  :  to  supply  what  is  wanted  ;  10  en- 
large by  addition  ;  sometimes  with  out ;  as,  to  eke  or 
eke  out  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  to  eke  out  a  performance. 

Pope. 

3.  To  lengthen  ;  to  prolong  ;  as,  to  eke  out  the  time. 

Shak. 
EKE,  adv.     [Sax.  eac  ;  D.  00k ;  G.  auch ;  Sw.  och ;  Dan. 
og;  VV.  ac;  L.  ac,  and,  also.     This  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  the  verb,  and  to  denote  add,  join,  or 
addition.     Ch.  nnN,  to  join.] 
Also  ;  likewise  ;  in  addition. 

That  this  bdtths  throne  offove.  Prior. 

[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  being  used  only  in 
_  poetry  of  the  familiar  ami  ludicrous  kind.] 
EK'ED,  (ekd,)  pp.    Increased;  lengthened. 
F.K'ING,7>/>r.     Increasing;  augmenting;  lengthening. 
EK'I.VG,  11.     Increase  or  addition. 
E-LAB'O-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  elaboro,  from  laboro,  labor 
See  Labor.] 

1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

They  in  full  Joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young . 

2.  To  improve  or  refine  by  successive  operations. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  elaborates  the  juices  of  plants, 
and  renders  the  fruit  more  perfect. 

E-LAB'O-RATE,  a.     [L.  elahoratus.] 

Wrought  with  labor ,  finished  with  great  diligence  ; 
studied  ;  executed  with  exactness  ;  as,  an  elaborate 
discourse  ;  an  elaborate  performance. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page.  Waller. 

E-LAB'O-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Produced  with  labor  or 
study;  improved. 

E-LAB'O-RATE-LY,  adv.  With  great  labor  or  study ; 
with  nice  regard  to  exactness. 

E-LAB'O-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  elab- 
orate or  wroiiL'lit  witli  iireat  labor.  Johnson, 

E-LAB'O-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Produced  with  labor;  im- 
proving; reiintng  bv  successive  operations. 

E-LAB-O-RA'TION,  it.  Improvement  or  refinement 
by  successive  operations.  Ray. 

E-LAB'O-RA-TOR,  71.     One  who  elaborates. 

E-LAB'O-RA-TO-RY,  a.     Elaborating. 

E-LA-ID'IC  ACID,  71.  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  elaidin.  P.  Cyc. 

E-LA'I-DIN,  77.    A  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils,  especially  castor 
Brande. 


,-LA'IN,7i.     [Gr.  aat»as.] 
The  liquid  principle  of  oils  ai 


and  fats.     Chevrenl. 
and  Ure  give  three  syllables  to  this  word.] 
E-LAMP'ING,  a.    [See  Lamp.]  Shining.  [JVot  in  use.] 
E-LANCE',  u.  t.     [Fr.  elancer,  lancer,  from  lance,  or  its 
root.] 

To  throw  or  shoot ;  to  hurl ;  to  dart. 

While  thy  unerring  hand  elanced  —  a  dart.  Prior. 

E-LANCED,  (e-l'inst',)  pp.    Hurled  ;  darted. 

E-LANCING,  pp.     Hurling  ;  shooting. 

E'LAND,  11.     A  species  of  heavy,  clumsy  antelope  in 

Africa.  Barroio. 

E-LA'O-LITE,  71.    [Gr.  eXaia,  an  olive.] 
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A  variety  of  nepheline,  presenting  a  greasy  luster, 
and  gray,  grayish  green,  bluish  and  reddish  shades  of 
color.  Dana. 

ELAP-I-Da'TION,  n.  [L.  elapido,  from  lapis,  a  stone.] 

A  clearing  away  of  stones. 
E  LAPSE',  (e-laps',)  v.  i.     [L.  elapsus,  from  elabor,  la- 
tor,  to  slide.] 

To    slide,  slip,   or    glide  away ;   to   pass    away 
silently,  as  time  ;    applied  chiefiy  or  wholly  to  time. 
[Instead  of  Elapse,  the  noun,  we  use  Lapse.] 
E-LAPS'£D,  (e-lapst',)  pp.    Slid  or  passed  away,  as 

E-LAPS'ING,/aj7\  Sliding  away;  gliding  or  passing 
away  sileul.lv,  as  time. 

E-LAQ/UE-ATE,  (e-lak'we  ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  laqueus.] 
To  disentangle. 

E-LACVUE-A-TED,  pp.     Disentangled. 

F,  LAU'IfE-A-TING,  per.     Disentangling. 

E-LAS'TIG,         \a.     [from  the  Gr.  iXarpcco,  to  impel, 

E  LAS'TIC-AL,  \  or  eXaio,  or  eAuui/w,  to  drive;  Fr. 
elastique ;  It.  and  Sp.  elastico.] 

Springing  back  ;  having  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  form  from  which  it  is  bent,  extended,  pressed,  or 
distorted  ;  having  the  inherent  property  of  recover- 
ing its  former  figure,  after  any  external  pressure, 
which  has  altered  that  figure,  is  removed;  rebound- 
ing; flying  back.  Thus,  a  bow  is  elastic,  and  when 
the  force  which  bends  it  is  removed,  it  instantly  re- 
turns to  its  former  shape.  The  air  is  elastic  :  vapors 
are  elastic;  and  when  the  force  compressing  them  is 
removed,  they  instantly  expand  or  dilate,  and  recover 
their  firmer  state. 

E-LAS'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  elastic  manner;  by 
an  elastic  (lower  ;  with  a  spring.  Lee. 

E-LAS-TIC'I-TY,  71.  The  inherent  property  in  bodies 
by  which  they  recover  their  former  figure  or  state, 
after  external  pressure,  t.nsion,  or  distortion.  Thus, 
elastic  gum,  extended,  will  contract  to  its  natural  di- 
mensions, when  the  force  is  removed.  Air,  when 
compressed,  will,  on  the  removal  of  the  compressing 
force,  instantly  dilate,  and  fill  its  former  space. 

E-LATE',a.     [L.  elatas.) 

Raised;  elevated  in  mind;  flushed,  as  with  suc- 
cess. Whence,  lofty  ;  haughty  ;  as,  elate  with  vic- 
tory.    [It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

E-La TE',  o.  t.  To  raise  or  swell,  as  the  mind  or  spir- 
its ;  to  elevate  with  success  ;  to  puff  up ;  to  make 
proud. 

2.  To  raise;  to  exalt.     [Unusual.']  Thomson. 

E-LaT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Elevated  in  mind  or  spirits ; 
puffed  up  ;  as,  with  honor,  success,  or  prosperity.  We 
say,  elated  with  success  ;  elated  with  pride.     [This  is 

E-'!'..Vf 'ei'i-IA  ,  adv.     With  elation. 

E-LAT'ER-IN,  n.  The  active  principle  of  the  elateri- 
um,  from  which  the  latter  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
cathartic  power.  Brands.     P.  Cyc. 

EL-A-TE'RI-UM,  re.  A  substance  deposited  from  the 
very  acrid  juice  of  the  Momordica  elaterium,  wild 
cucumber.  It  is  in  thin  cakes,  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  cathartic.    Braude. 

EL'A-TE-RY,  re.     [Gr.  eXarctpa.] 

Acting  force  or  elasticity  ;  as,  the  elatery  of  the  air. 
[Ujiusnal.]  Ray. 

E-LAT'ING,/ipr.     Elevating  in  mind  or  spirits. 

E-La'TION,  re.  An  inflation  or  elevation  of  mind 
proceeding  from  self-approbation  ;  sell-esteem,  vanity, 
or  pride,  resulting  from  success.  Hence,  haughti- 
ness ;  pride  of  prosperity.  AtJterbv.ru. 

E-LaT'OR,  re.     One  who  or  that  which  elates. 

EL' BOW,  re.  [Sax.  elnboga,  or  elneboga;  ulna,  the 
arm,  the  ell,  and  boga,  bow  ;  contracted  into  elboga, 
elbow  ;  G.  elbogen  ;  D.  ellehoog ;  Scot,  elbock,  elbuek.] 

1.  The  outer  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

The  wings  that  waft  uur  nrlr-s  out  of  sight 

Grow  on  ihe  gamester's  elbows.  Cowper. 

2.  Any  flexure  or  angle;  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall, 
building,  or  road.  Encyc. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  upright  sides  which  flank 
any  paneled  work,  as  in  windows  below  the  shut- 
ters, &c.  Swift. 

To  be  at  the  elbow,  is  to  be  very  near ;  to  be  by  the 
side;  to  be  at  hand. 
EL'BOW,  v.  t.      To  push  with  the  elbow.      Bryden. 
2.  To  push  or  drive  to  a  distance  ;  to  encroach  on. 
He'll  elbov?  out  his  neighbors.  Vrydr.n. 

EL'BOW,  v.  i.  To  jut  into  an  angle  ;  to  project;  to 
bend. 

EL'BOW-CHaIR,  re.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support 
the  elbows;  an  arm-chair.  Oay. 

EL'BOW-ROOM,  ?!.  Room  to  extend  the  elbows  on 
each  side  ;  hence,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  freedom 
frorn  confinement ;  room  for  motion  or  action.    Shak. 

EL'HoW-KD,  (el'bode,)  pp.     Pushed  with  the  elbows. 

EL'BoW-ING,  ppr.  Pushing  with  the  elbows  ;  driv- 
ing to  a  distance. 

ELD,  re.     [Sax.  eld,  or  aid,  old  age.     See  Old.  | 

1.  Old  age  ;  decrepitude.     [O&s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Old  people.  Chapman. 

3.  Old  times  ;  former  age. 

[  This  word  is  entirely  obsolete.  But  its  derivative. 
Elder,  is  ire  use.] 
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ELD'ER,  a.      [Sax.  eldor,  the  comparative  degree  of 
lid,  now  written  old.     See  Old.] 

1.  Older;  senior;  having  lived  a  longer  time; 
born,  produced,  or  formed  before  something  else; 
opposed  to  younger. 

The  elder  shall  s<tv<-  tie'  yonng-r.   -Gen.  XXV. 
His  elder  son  was  in  the  field.  —  Luke  xv. 

2.  Prior  in  origin  ;  preceding  in  the  date  of  a  com- 
mission ;  as,  an  elder  officer  or  magistrate.  In  this 
sense,  we  generally  use  senior. 

ELD'ER,  n.     One  who  is  older  than  another  or  others. 
2.  An  ancestor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done  before  you. 

L'  Estrange. 

I.  A  person  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on  account 


judges,  magistral 
the  seventy  men  associated  with  -Moses  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  were  elders.  In  tire  first 
Christian  churches,  elders  were  persons  who  enjoyed 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the  word  in- 
cludes apostles,  pastors,  teachers,  presbyters,  bishops, 
or  overseers.  Peter  and  John  railed  themselves  eld- 
ers. The  first  councils  of  Christians  were  called 
presbytcria,  councils  of  ciders. 

In  the  modern  Presbyterian  churches,  ciders  are  offi- 
cers_,  who,  with  the  pastors  or  ministers,  compose  the 
church  sessions,  with  authority  to  inspect  and  regu- 
late matters  of  religion  and  discipline. 

In  the  first  churches  of  New  England,  the  pastors 
or  ministers  were  called  elders,  or  teaching  elders; 
and  this  is  still  their  title  in  the  Baptist  churches. 
ELD'ER,  7i.  [Sax.  cllurn;  Sw.  hyll,  or  hylletra  ;  Dan. 
hyld,  or  hyldc-tree  ;  G.  holder,  or  hohlunder.  It  seems 
to  be  named  from  ludlowntss.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  called  by 
naturalists   Sambucus. 
ELD'ER-LY,  a.      Somewhat  old  ;   advanced  beyond 


2.  The  office  of  an  elder. 
Presbytery  ;  order  of  elde 


:  of  being  oldet 

liryden. 

Eliot. 

Hooker. 


fore  others  ;  as,  the  eldest  son  or  daughter.  It  seems 
to  be  always  applied  to  persons,  or  at  least  to  animals, 
and  not,  to  things.  If  ever  applied  to  things,  it  must 
signify,  that  was  first  formed  or  produced,  that  has 
existed  the  longest  time.     But  applied  to  things,  we 

ELD'INg',  re.     [Sax.  celan,  to  bum.] 

Fuel.    [Local.]  Grose. 

EL  DO-RS'DO,  re.  [Sp.,  the  golden  region.]  A  fab- 
ulous region  in  the  interor  of  South  America,  sup- 
posed to  surpass  all  others  in  the  richness  of  its  pro- 
ductions, especially  gold,  gems,  &x. 

EL'IJKITCH,  a.  Hideous;  ghastly;  wild;  demoni- 
acal; as,  an  eldritch  shriek  ;  an  eldritch  laugh.  [Scot- 
tish.] Burns. 

E-LE-AT'IC,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a  certain  sect  of 
philosophers,  so  called  from  Elea,  or  Vclia,  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Lower  Italy  ;  as,  the  Eleatic 
sect  of  plnloMiphy.  P.  Cyc. 

EL-E-GAM-PANE',  re.*  [D.  alant;  G.  alavt  or  alant- 
wurzcl;  L.  helenium, from  Gr.  eXevtou,  which  signi- 
fies this  plant  and  a  feast  in  honor  ofv  Helen.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  this  plant  was  so  Called  because  it 
was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen. 
The  last  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Latin  campana  ; 
Inula  campana.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  the  Inula  Helenium 
of  Linnaeus,  of  a  pungent  taste,  and  formerly  of 
much  repute  as  a  stomachic. 

E-LECT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  electus.  from  eligo;  e,  or  ex,  and 
lego,  Gr.  >.£)  oi,  to  choose  ;  Fr.  Aire,  from  eligcre  ;  It. 
eleggere  ;  Sp.  clegir ;  Port,  clcger.] 

1.  Properly,  to  pick  out ;  to  select  from  among  two 
or  more,  that  which  is  preferred.     Hence, 

2.  To  selector  take  for  an  office  or  employment ;  to 
choose  from  among  a  number  ;  to  select  or  manifest 
preference  by  vote  or  designation  ;  as,  to  elect  a  rep- 
resentative by  ballot  or  viva  voce ;  to  elect  a  president 
or  governor. 

3.  In  theology,  to  designate,  choose,  or  select  as  an 
object  of  mercy  or  favor. 

4.  To  choose  ;  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in  favor  of. 
E-LEGT',   a.      Chosen  ;    taken    by   preference    from 

among  two  or  more.     Hence, 

2.  In  tlieology,  chosen  as  the  object  of  mercy  ; 
chosen,  selected  or  designated  to  eternal  life;  pre- 
destinated in  the  divine  counsels. 

3.  Chosen,  but  not  inaugurated,  consecrated,  or  in- 
vested with  office  ;  as,  bishop  elect ;  emperor  elect ; 
governor  or  mayor  elect.  But  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  theology,  this  word  is  generally  used  as  a  noun. 

E-LEGT',  re.  One  chosen  or  set  apart ;  applied  to 
Christ. 


they  ahal!  galhe 
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as  the  means  ;  usually  with  a  plural  signification, 
the  elect. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect?—  Luke  xviii. 

If  il  were  possible,  they  shall   deceive  the   very  elect.  —  Matt. 

He  shall  send  his  angels  —  a 

3.  Chosen;  selected;  set  apart  as  a  peculiar  chuich 
and  people  :   applied  lo  the  Israelites.     Is.  xlv. 

E-LECT'AN'T,  re.     That  has  the  power  of  choosing. 

E-LEGT'ED,  pp.  Chosen  ;  preferred  ;  designated  to 
office  by  some  act  of  the  constituents,  as  iiy  ye!  ; 
chosen  or  predestinated  to  eternal  life. 

E-LECT'I-CISM,re.  The  system  of  selecting  doctrines 
and  opinions  from  other  systems.  Emerson. 

E-LEGT'ING,  ppr.  Choosing  ;  selecting  from  a  num- 
ber ;  preferring;  designating  to  office"  by  choice  ot 
preference  ;  designating  or  predestinating  to  eternal 

E-LEC'TION,  re.     [L.  elcctio.]  [salvation 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  ;  choice  ;  the  act  of  select- 
ing one  or  more  from  others.     Hence  appropriately^ 

2.  The  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  lilt  an  office  ot 
employment,  by  any  manifestation  of  preference,  as 
by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or  viva  voce  ;  as,  the  election 
of  a  king,  of  a  president,  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

3.  Choice  ;  voluntary  preference  ;  free  will  ;  lib- 
erty to  act  or  not.  It  is  at  his  election  to  accept  oi 
refuse. 

4.  Power  of  choosing  or  selecting.  Davies. 

5.  Discernment  ;  discrimination  ;  distinction. 

To  use  men  with  much  dill  p:ih>  .uid  cleclton  is  good.   Bacon. 

6.  In  theology,  divine  choice  ;  predetermination  ol 
God,  by  which  persons  are.  distinguished  as  objects 
of  mercy,  become  subjects  of  grace,  are  sanctified 
and  prepared  for  heaven. 

There  is  a  renin. u  it  .n  cneluie  ei  ill  '  c'rcl'ion  of  grace.  —  Rom.  xi. 

7.  The  public  choice  of  officers. 

8.  The  day  of  a  public  choice  of  officers 

9.  Those  who  are  elected. 

The  election  hath  obtained  it.  —  Rom.  xi. 

E-LEG-TION-EER',  v.  t.  To  make  interest  for  a  can- 
didate at  an  election  ;  to  use  arts  for  securing  the 
election  of  a  candidate. 

E-LEC-TION-EER'ER,  n.     One  who  electioneers. 

E-LEC-TION-EER'ING,  ppr.  Using  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  election  of  a  person. 

E-LEC-TION-EER'ING,  re.  The  arts  or  practices  used 
for  securing  the  choice  of  one  to  office. 

E-LEGT'IVE,  a.  Dependent  on  choice;  as,  an  elective 
monarchy,  in  which  the  king  is  raised  to  the  throne 
by  election  ;  opposed  to  hereditary. 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election  ;  as,  an  office  is 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  choice  or  right  of 
choosing  ;  as,  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  the   power  of  choice ;  as,  an  elective 

5.  Selecting  for  combination  ;  as,  an  elective  attrac- 
tion, which  is  a  tendency  in  bodies  to  unite  with 
certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to  others. 

E-LECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  choice;  with  preference 
of  one  to  another. 

E-LECT'OR,  re.  One  who  elects,  or  one  who  has  the 
right  of  choice ;  a  person  who  has,  by  law  or  consti- 
tution, the  right  of  voting  for  an  officer.  In  free 
governments,  the  people,  or  such  of  them  as  possess 
certain  qualifications  of  aire,  character,  and  property, 
are  the  electors  of  their  representatives,  &c,  in  par- 
liament, assembly,  or  other  legislative  body.  In  the 
United  Slates,  certain  persons  are  appointed  or  cho- 
sen to  be  electors  of  the  president  or  chief  magistrate. 
In  Germany,  certain  princes  were  formerly  electors  of 
the  emperor,  and  elector  was  one  of  their  titles,  as 
the  elector  of  Saxony. 

E-LEGT'OR-AL,  a.  "Pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 
The  electoral  college  in  Germany  consisted  of  all  the 
electors  of  the  empire,  being  nine  in  number,six  secu- 
lar princes  and  three  an  hbishops. 

E  LIVT-OK -A  l/I-TY,  for  Electorate,  is  not  used. 

E-LEGT'OR-ATE,  re.    The  dignity  of  an  elector  in 
the  German  empire. 
2.  The  territory  of  an  elector  in  the  German  em- 

E-LEG'TRE,  (e-Ie'k'ter,)  re.     [L.  electrum.]  [pire. 

Amber.     [See  Electrum.] 

[Bacon  used  this  word  for  a  compound  or  mixed 
metal.     But  the  word  is  not  now  used.] 

E-LE€T'RESS,  re.  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector 
in  the  German  empire.  Chesterfield. 

E-LEC'TRIG,  |   a.     [Fr.    electrique  ;   It.   clhtrico  ; 

E-LEe'TRIG-AL,  j  Sp.  electrico ;  from  L.  electrum, 
Gr.  nXeKrpov,  amber.] 

1.  Containing  electricity,  or  capable  of  exhibiting 
it  when  excited  by  friction  ;  as,  an  electric  body,  such 
as  amber  and  glass  ;  an  electric  substance. 

2.  In  general,  pertaining  to  electricity  ;  as,  electric 
power  or  virtue ;  electric  attraction  or  repulsion ; 
elentrir.  fluid. 

o.  uerived  from  or  produced  by  electricity  ;  as, 
electrical  effects  ;  electric  vapor  ;  electric  shocfr. 

4.  Communicating  a  shock  like  electricity  ;  as,  the 
electric  eel  or  fish. 
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ELEG'TRIG,  n.  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  em- 
ployed to  excite  or  accumulate  the  electric  fluid. 
Such  are  amber,  glass,  resin,  wax,  gum-lac,  sul- 
phur, &c. 

E-LEC'TRIG-EEL,  re.  A  fish  or  eel  of  the  genus 
gymnittns,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length,  capable  of 
giving  an  electric  shock  of  such  violence  as  some- 
time to  knock  down  a  man.  Partington. 

E-LEC'TRfC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  elec- 
tricity, or  by  means  of  it. 

E-LE€-TRI''ClA.\',(f-lek  trish'un,)  re.  Apersonwho 
studies  electricity,  and  investigates  its  properties  by 
observation  and  experiments  ;  one  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity. 

E-LEe-TRiC'I-TY,  n.     [from  Gr.   nAwrpoi/,  amber.] 

1.  The  subtile  agent  called  the  electric  fluid,  usually 
excited  by  the  friction  of  glass.  It  was  called  elec- 
tricity from  the  Greek  word  for  amber,  because  it  was 
in  the  friction  of  this  substance  that  it  was  first  ob- 
served. It  is  convenient  to  denominate  it  the  electric 
fluid,  although  we  know  very  little  of  its  nature,  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  an  elastic  fluid  of 
extreme  rarity  than  to  any  thing  else  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Some  bodies  permit  the  electric  fluid 
to  pass  freely  through  them,  and  are  hence  called 
conductors;  others  hardly  permit  it  to  pass  through 
them  at  all,  and  are  therefore  called  non-conductors. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  ;  next,  water  and  all 
moist  substances  ;  and  next,  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Glass,  resinous  substances,  (as  amber,  varnish,  and 
sealing-wax,)  air,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  hair,  and  feath- 
ers, are  non-conductors.  The  phenomena  of  electricity 
are  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion,  heat  and  light, 
shocks  v."  the  animal  system,  and  mechanical  vio- 
lence. Olmsted. 

2  The  science  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  electric  fluid.  Olmsted. 

E-LEC'TRl-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  electrify.]  Capable 
of  receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it ; 
that  mav  become  electric.  Fourcroy. 

E-LEC-TR1-F1  Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  electrifying, 
or  state  of  being  charged  with  electricity. 

Encyc.  art.  Bell. 
E-LEC'TRI-FI-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  with  electricity. 

Encyc. 
E-LEG'TRI-FY,  v.  t.     To  communicate  electricity  to  ; 
to  charge  with  electricity.  Encyc.     Cavalln 

2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through  ;  to  affect 
by  electricity  ;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to. 

3.  To  excite  suddenly  ;  to  give  a  sudden  shock  ; 
as,  the  whole  assembly  was  electrified. 

E-LEC'TRI-F?,  o.  (.     To  become  electric. 
E-LEC'TRI-FY-ING,  n,r.  or  a.     Charging  with  elec- 
tricity ;  affecting  with  electricity  ;  giving  a  sudden 
shock. 
E-LEC'TRINE,  (-trin,)  a.     [L.  electrum.] 

Belonging  to  amber. 
E-LEC-TRt-ZA'TION,  ?j.  The  act  of  electrizing.   Ure. 
ELECTRIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  electriser.] 

To  electrify  ;  a  iron/  in  popular  use.  Ure. 

E-LEG'TRIZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Charged  with  electricity. 

Ure.     P.  Cyc. 
E-LEC'TRIZ-ING,  ppr.     Electrifying. 
E-LEC'TRO-CHEM'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  electro- 
chemistry. Ure. 
E-LEC'TRO-CHEM'IS-TRY,re.   That  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism  in 
effecting  chemical  changes. 
E-LECTRODE,  n.    [Gr.  nXexTpcn,  (for  electricity,) 
and  bb  s,  a  way.] 

A  name  applied  to  what  is  called  the  pole  of  the 

voltaic  ci.-cle.     The  electrodes  are  the  surfaces  of  air, 

water,  metal,  &c,  which  serve  to  convey  an  electric 

current  into  and  from  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed. 

Faraday.      Turner. 

E-LEG'TRO-DY-NAM'ICS,  n.     The  phenomena  of 

electricity  in  motion.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

E-LEC-TROL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  nXc/tr/iov  and  Auto,  to 
dissolve.] 

The  act  of  decomposing  a  compound  substance  by 
the  action  of  electricity  or  galvanism.         Faraday. 
E-LEC'TRO-LtfTE,   n.      [Gr.  nXtKrpov  and  \vu>,  to 
dissolve.] 

A  compound  which  may  be  directly  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current.  Faraday. 

E-LEC-TRO-LYT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  electrolysis. 
Faraday. 
E-LEC'TRO-LYZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  nXexrpov  and  Auu>,  to 
dissolve.] 

To  decompose  a  compound  substance  by  the  direct 
action  of  electricity  or  galvanism.  Faraday. 

E-LEC'TRO-MAG-NET7IC,  a.  Designating  what 
pertains  to  magnetism,  as  connected  with  electrici- 
ty, or  affected  by  it.    Electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

E-LEG'TRO-MAG-NET'ie-TEL'E-GRAPH,  n."""An 
instrument  or  apparatus,  which,  by  means  of  iron 
wires,  conducting  the  electric  fluid,  conveys  intelli- 
gence to  any  given  distance  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning. S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

E-LEG'TRO-MAG'NET-ISM,  re.  That  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism  in 
communicating'  magnetic  |rroperties. 

E-LEe'TRO-MET'AL-LUR-GY,  n.  The  art  of  depos- 
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iting  metals,  held  in  solution,  as  silver,  gold,  &c.,on 
prepared  surfaces,  through  the  agency  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism.  It  thus  answers  the  purposes 
of  plating-,  and  also  of  giving  exact  impressions  of 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Ure. 

E-LEG-TROM'E-TER,  re.  [L.  electrum,  Gr.  nXcurpov, 
amber,  and  uerpso),  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  or  in- 
tensity of  clxtncity.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  in- 
struments which  indicate  the  presence  of  electricity, 
or  electroscopes.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

E-LEG-TRO-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elec- 
trometer ;  made  by  an  electrometer ;  as,  an  electro- 
metrical  experiment. 

E-LEC'TRO-MO'TION,  n.  The  motion  of  electricity 
or  galvanism,  or  the  passing  of  it  from  one  metal  to 
another,  by  the  attraction  or  influence  of  one  metal 
plate  in  contact  with  another.  Volta. 

E-LEC'TRO-MO'TIVE,  a.  Producing  electro-motion  ; 
as,  electro-motive  power.  Henry. 

E-LEG-TRO-.Mo'TOR,  re.     [L.  electrum  and  motor.] 
A  mover  of  the  electric  fluid  ,  a  piece  of  apparatus 
for  generating  a  current  of  electricity.         Olmsted. 

E-LEC'TRON,  re.     [Gr.  i,A«t/jok.] 

Amber ;  also,  a  mixture  of  gold  with  a  fifth  part  of 
silver.  Coze. 

E-LEG'TRO-NEG'A-TIVE,   a.     A  term  denoting  the 
natural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which 
makes  it  tend  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 
Olmsted.     Henry. 

E-LEC-TROPH 'O-RUS,  re.  [L.  electrum  and  Gr.  4,0- 
pew,  to  bear.] 

An  instrument  for  exciting  electricity  in  small 
quantities.  It  consists  of  a  flat,  smooth  cake  of 
resin,  acted  upon  by  a  circular  plate  of  brass  with 
a  glass  handle.  Brande. 

E-LEC-TRO-Po'LAR,  a.  A  term  applied  to  conduct- 
ors, which  are  positive  at  one  end,  or  on  one  surface, 
and  negative  at  the  other. 

E  LEG'TRO-POS'I-TIVE,  a.  A  term  denoting  the 
natural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which 
makes  it  tend  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery. Olmsted. 

E-LEC'TRO-SCOPE,  re.*  [Gr.  nXenrpov  and  owotcm.] 
An  instrument  for  rendering  electrical  excitation 
apparent  by  its  effects.  Brande. 

E-LEC'TRO-TEL-E  GRAPHTC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
clectrn-neiL'neni'  tele.'iaph,  or  by  means  of  it. 

E-LEG'TRO-TYPE.     See  Eli-.c Tiio-Mi:rAH.URi»*-. 

E-LEC'TRUM,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  y\  kt/jo,:] 

A  term  applied,  by  the  ancients,  to  various  sub- 
stances, especially  to  amber,  and  an  alloy  of  gold 
with  one  fifth  part  of  silver.        Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

E-LEG'TU-A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  clectarium,  electuarium  ; 
Gr.  £«A£i>  jm,  or  wXciktov,  from  \ti\oi,  to  lick    Vos- 

\\\  pharmac  y ,  a  form  of  medicine  composed  of  pow- 
ders, or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with  some 
conserve,  honey,  or  sirup,  and  made  into  due  consist- 
ence, to  be  taken  in  doses,  like  boluses. 

Quincy.     Encyc. 
EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY,  a.      [Gr.   tli,p.n»il,   alms, 
from  'Ajeci,  to  pity,    eXeoc,  compassion  ;    W.   elus, 
charitable  ;  elusen,  alms,  benevolence      (See  Alms.) 
It  would  be  well  to  omit  one  e  in  this  word. 

1.  Given  in  charity  ;  given  or  appropriated  to  sup- 
port the  poor  ;  as,  eleemosynary  rents  or  taxes.  F.nc 

2.  Relatin"  to  charitable  donatioi 
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poor,  or  for  the  support  and   promotion  of  learning  ; 
as,  an  eleemosynary  corporation.     A  hospital  founded 
by  charity  is  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  sick,  ami  impotent;  a  college  found- 
ed by  donations  is  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.      The   corporation   intrusted 
with  the  care  of  such  institutions  is  eleemosynary. 
EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY,  n.  One  who  subsists  on  char- 
ity. South. 
EL'E-GANCE,    j  re.t  [L.  elegantia ;    Fr.  elegance ;   It. 
EL'E-GAN-CY,  ]      clcgauia  ;  probably  from  L.  elign, 
to  choose,  thiMuili  irregularly  formed.] 

In  its  primary  sense,  this  word  signifies  that  which 
is  choice  or  select,  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
common. 

I.  "The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of  greatness," 
says  Johnson. 

Applied  to  manners  or  beliavior,  elegance  is  that  fine 
polish,  politeness,  or  grace,  which  is  acquired  by  a 
genteel  education,  and  an  association  with  well-bred 
company. 

Applied  to  language,  elegance  respects  the  manner 
of  speaking  or' of  writing.  Elegance  of  spealcing,  is 
the  propriety  of  diction  and  utterance,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  action  or  gesture  ;  comprehending  correct, 
appropriate,  and  rich  expressions,  delivered  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Elegance  of  composition,  consists 
in  correct,  appropriate,  and  rich  expressions,  or  well- 
chosen  words,  arranged  in  a  happy  manner.  Ele- 
gance implies  neatness,  purity,  and  correct,  perspic- 
uous arrangement,  and  is  calculated  to  please  a  deli- 
cate taste,  rather  than  to  excite  admiration  or  strong 
feeling.  Elegance  is  applied  also  to  form.  Elegance, 
in  architecture,  consists  in  the  due  symmetry  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  or  in  regular  pro- 
portions and  arrangement.  And,  in  a  similar  sense, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  person  or  human  body.  It 
is  applied  also  u>  penmanship,  d:  noting  that  form  of 
letters  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  In  short, 
in  a  looser  sense,  it  is  applied  to  many  works  of  art  or 
nature  remarkable  fur  their  beauty  :  as.  elegance  of 
dress,  or  furniture. 

2.  That  which  pleases  by  its  nicety,  symmetry, 
purity,  or  beauty.  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plura!  , 
as,  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  Spectator. 

EL'E-GANT,  a.     {h.  elegans.] 

1.  Polished  ;  polite  ;  refined  ;  graceful ;  pleasing  to 
good  taste  ;  as,  eh  gant  manners. 

2.  Polished  ;  neat ;  pure  ;  rich  in  expressions  ;  cor- 
rect in  arrangement ;  as,  an  elegant  style  or  compo- 

3.  Uttering  or  delivering  elegant  language  with 
propriety  and  grace ;  as,  an  elegant  speaker. 

4.  Symmetrical,  regular;  well-formed  in  its  parts, 
proportions,  and  distribution  ;  as,  an  elegant  struct- 
ure. 

5.  Nice  ;  sensible  to  beauty  ;  discriminating  beauty 
from  deformity  or  imperfection  ;  as,  an  elegant  taste. 

[This  is  a  loose  application  of  the  word  ;  elegant 
being  used  for  delicate.] 

G.  Beautiful  in  form  and  colors  :  pleasing  ;  as,  an 
elegant  flower. 

7.  Rich  ;  costly  and  ornamental  ;  as,  elegant  furni- 
ture or  equipage 
EL'E,GANT-LY,   adv.     In  a  manner  to  please  ;  with 
elegance  ;  with  beauty  ;  with  pleasing  propriety  ;  as, 
a  composition  elegantly  written. 

2.  With  due  symmetry  ;  with  well-formed  and  du- 
ly proportioned  parts;  as,  a  house  elegantly  built. 

3.  Richly  ;  with  rich  or  handsome  materials  well 
disposed  ;  as,  11  room  elegantly  furnished  ;  a  woman 
elegantly  dressed. 

E-LE'GI-AG  or  EL-E-GI'AG,  a.  [Low  L.  elcgiacus. 
See  Elegv.] 

1.  Belonging  to  elegy  ;  plaintive,  expressing  sor- 
row or  lamentation  ;  as,  an  elegiac  lay  ;  elegiac 
strains.  Oay. 

2.  Used  in  elegies.  Pentameter  verse  is  elegiac. 
E-LE'GI-AC,  n.  Elegiac  verse.  Warton. 
EL'E-GIST,  n.  A  writer  of  elegies.  Goldsmith 
E-LE'  GIT,  re.     [L.  eligo,  elegi,  to  choose.] 

1.  A  writ  of  execution,  by  which  a  defendant's 
goods  are  apprized  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff, 
and,  if  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt,  one  moiety 
of  his  lands  are  delivered,  to  be  held  till  the  debt  is 
paid  by  the  rents  and  profits 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit.  Blacltstone. 
EL'E-GY,  re.  [L.  elegia;  Gr.  cXcyetov,  tAt;  oc,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  At;  o>,  to  speak  or  utter,  (in.  the 
root  of  the  L.  lugeo.  The  verbs  may  have  a  common 
origin,  for  to  speak  and  to  cry  out  in  wailing  are  only 
modifications  of  the  same  act,  to  throw  out  the  voice 
with  more  or  less  vehemence.] 

1.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral  song; 
a  poem  or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion. Shak.     Dry  den. 

2.  A  short  poem  without  points  or  affected  elegan- 
cies. Johnson. 

EL'E-MENT,  re.  [L.  elementum;  Fr.  element;  It.  and 
Sp.  elemento  :  Arm.  elfenn ;  W.  clvcn  or  elvyz.  This 
word  Owen  refers  to  civ  or  el,  a  moving  principle, 
that  which  has  in  itself  the  power  of  motion  ;  and  el 
is  also  a  spirit  or  angel,  which  seems  to  be  the  Sax. 
mlf,  an  elf.  Vossins  assigns  elementum  to  elco,  for  oleo, 
to  grow.     See  Elf.] 

1.  The  first  or  constituent  principle  or  minutest 
part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  elements  of  earth,  water, 
salt,  or  wood  ,  the  elements  of  the  world  ;  the  elements 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  So  letters  are  called 
the  elements  of  language. 

2.  An  ingredient ;  a  constituent  part  of  anv  com- 
position. 

3.  A  letter,  or  elementary  sound.  [Used  chiefly  in 
Vie  plural.] 

4.  In  a  chemical  sense,  that  which  can  not  be  divided 
by  chemical  analysis,  and  therefore  considered  as  a 
simple  substance  ;  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &x. 

An  element  is  strictly  the  last  result  of  chemical  an- 
alysis ;  that  which  can  not  be  decomposed  by  any 
means  now  employed.  An  atom  is  the  last  result  of 
mechanical  division  ;  that  which  can  not  be  any  fur- 
ther divided  without  decomposition  ;  hence  there  may 
be  both  elementary  and  compound  atoms. 

5.  In  the  plural,  the  first  rules  or  principles  of  an 
art  or  science  ;  rudiments  ;  as,  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry ;  the  elements  of  niu-ic  ;  tile  elements  of  painting; 
the  elements  of  a  theory. 

6.  In  popular  language,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
are  called  the  four' elements,  as  formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  are  simple  bodies,  of  which  the  world 
is  composed.  Later  discoveries  prove  air,  earth,  and 
water,  to  be  compound  bodies,  and  fire  to  be  only  the 
extrication  of  light  and  heat  during  combustion. 

7.  Element,  in  tlie  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  air.  Shak. 

8.  The  substance  which  forms  the  natural  or  moBt 
suitable  habitation  of  an  animal.  Water  is  the  proper 
element  of  tislics  ;  air,  of  man.     Hence, 
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ELE 

9.  The  proper  state  or  sphere  of  any  tiling;  the 
state  of  things  suited  to  one's  temper  or  habits.  Fac- 
tion is  the  clement  of  a  demagogue. 

10.  The  matter  or  substances  which  compose  the 
world. 

The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  —2  Pet.  iii. 

11.  The  outline  or  sketch;  as,  the  elements  of  a 
plan. 

12.  Mrmng  cause  or  principle;  that  which  excites 
action. 

Passions,  the  elements  of  life.  Pope. 

Elements,  in  the  plural ;  the  bread  and  wine  used 
in  the  eucharist. 
EL'E-MENT,  v.  t.    To  compound  of  elements  or  first 
principles.  Boyle. 

2.  To  constitute ;  to  make  as  a  first  principle. 

Donne. 
[Tins  word  is  rarely  or  never  used.] 
EL-E-.MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  elements. 

2.  Produced  by  some  of  the  four  supposed  ele- 
ments ;  as,  elemental  war.  Dryden. 

3.  Produced  by  elements  -,  as,  elemental  strife    Pope. 

4.  Arising  iVnin  fnM.  principles.  Brown. 
EL-E-MENT-AL'I-TY,  n.    Composition  of  principles 

or  ingredients.  Whitlock. 

EL-E-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  elements  ; 
literally  ;  as  the  words,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body ; " 
elementally  understood.  Milton. 

EL-E-MENT-AK'1-TY,       \n.     The  state  of  being  el- 

EL-E-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  \  ementary  ;  the  simplici- 
ty of  nature;  uncoinpounded  state.  Brown. 

EL-E-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Primary;  simple;  uncom- 
pounded  ;  uncombined  ;  having  only  one  principle 
or  constituent  part;  as,  an  rleatrainro  substance.  El- 
ementary particles  are  those  into  which  a  body  is  re- 
solved by  decomposition. 

2.  Initial ;  rudimeiital  ;  containing,  teaching, or  dis- 
cussing first  principles,  riilis,  or  rudiments;  as,  an 
elementary  treatise  or  <li-,qui--ition.     Rcid.    Blackstone. 

3.  Treating  of  elements  ;  collecting,  digesting,  or 
explaining  principles;  as,  an  elementary  writer. 

EL'E-MENT-ED,  pp.  Compounded  of  elements  or 
first  principles. 

EL'E-MI,  n.  A  resin  commonly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced both  by  Amyris  Pluiiiicri  and  lialsamodendron 
Zeylanicum,  the  former  a  plant  of  the  Antilles,  the 
latter  of  Ceylon.  It  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  and  is  used  in  ointments.  It  is  suffered  to 
harden  in  the  sun. 

E-LENGH',  (e-lenk',)  )  n.     [L.  elenchus ;  Gr.  e\cyxns, 

E-LENCH'US,  \       from   eheyxu,  to   argue,  to 

refute.] 

A  vicious  or  fallacious  argument,  which  is  apt  to 
deceive  under  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  a  sophism. 
Milton. 

E-LENeH'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  elench. 

EEENCH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  an  elench. 
[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

E-LEJN'CH'IZE,  v.  i.     To  dispute.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

E-LEN€H'Tie-AL,  a.     Serving  to  confute.     JVUkins. 

EL'E-PHANT,  «.*  [Sax.  elp,  yip:  Gr.  c\cJ>.as  ;  L.  ele- 
phas, elephantus ;  probably  from  the  lleb.  epH,  a  lead- 
er or  chief,  the  chief  or  great  animal.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  pachyderma- 
tous mammalia,  comprehending  two  species,  viz., 
Elephas  Iiuliciis,  and  Elephas  Africauus,  the  former 
inhabiting  India,  the  bitter  Africa.  They  are  among 
the  largest  quadrupeds  at  present  existing. 

2.  Ivory;  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.  Dnfden. 
EL'E-PHANT-BEE'TLE,  n.     The  popular  name  of 

the  Scarabams  Elephas  of  Turton's  Linnaeus,  a  beetle 
inhabiting  Guinea. 

EL'E-PHANT'S-FOOT,  n.  The  proposed  popular 
name  of  the  several  species  of  Elephantopus,  of 
which  it  is  a  translation.  These  are  mostly  tropical 
plants. 

EL'E-PHANT-PA'PER,  n.  Drawing-paper,  of  the 
largest  size,  being  twenty-eight  niches  by  twenty- 
three. 

EL-E-PHAN-TI'A-SIS,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.,  from  tUtpas, 
elephant.] 

A  disease  of  the  skin,  often  confounded  with  lep- 
rosy, from  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  distinct. 
In  this  disease,  the  skin  is  thick,  livid,  rugose,  tubcr- 
culate  ;  insensible  as  respects  furling  ;  eyes  fierce  and 
staling      pcrspiraliiai  highlv  offensive.  J.  M.  Good. 

EL-E-PHANT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant; 
huge;    resembling  an  elephant}   or  perhaps  white, 


very. 


-!.  In  af'tn/iiHy,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
books  in  winch  Hie  Romans  registered  the  transac- 
tions of  the  senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  and  gen- 
erals ;  so  called,  perhaps,  as  being  made  of  ivory. 

3.  In  gmlogy,t\\<-  elephantine  epoch  is  that  in  which 

there  was  a  preponderance  of  large  pachydermata. 

Muntell. 

EI.-E-PHANT-OID',        )  a.     Resembling  the  form  of 

EL-E-PHANT-OID'AL.  (      an  elephant. 

EL-EIT-SIN'I-AN,  a.     Relating  to  Eleusis,  in  Greece, 

or  to  secret  rites  in  honor  of  Ceres,  there  celebrated  ; 

as,  EUusinian  mysteries  or  festivals. 

EL'E-VATE,  v.  L    [L.  elevo ;  e  and  levo,  to  raise 


e,  to  raise 


ELF 

eleper ;   Sp.  elcoar  ;    It.   clevare  ,    Eng. 
Ln-i-1 

1.  To  raise  ;  in  a  literal   and.   general 
from  a  low  or  deep  place  to  a  higher. 

2.  To  exalt ;  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station  ; 
as,  to  elevate  a  man  to  an  office. 

3.  To  improve,  refine,  or  dignify  ;  to  raise  from  or 
above  low  conceptions  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  mind. 

4.  To  raise  from  a  low  or  common  state ;  to  exalt ; 
as,  to  elevate  the  character;  to  elevate  a  nation. 

5.  To  elate  with  pride.  Milton. 

6.  To  excite  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  animate  ;  as,  to  elevate 
the  spirits. 

7.  To  take  from  ;  to  detract ;  to  lessen  by  detrac- 
tion.    [JVot  used.]  Hooker 

8.  To  raise  from  any  tone  to  one  more  acute ;  as,  to 
elevate  the  voice. 

9.  To  augment  or  swell ;  to  make  louder,  as  sound. 
EL'E-VATE,  a.     [L.  elevatus.] 

Elevated  ;  raised  aloft.  Milton. 

EL'E-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Raised  ;  exalted  ;  dignified  ; 

elated  ;  excited;  made  more  acute  or  more  loud,  as 

sound. 
EL'E-VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Raising ;  exalting  ;  digni- 

I'ving  :  (dating  ;  cheering. 
EL-E-Va'TION,  n.     [L.  clevatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  or 
deeper  place  to  a  higher. 

2.  The  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  degree,  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to  a  throne. 

3.  Exaltation  ;  an  elevated  state  ;  dignity. 

4.  Exaltation  of  mind  by  more  noble  conceptions ; 
as,  elevation  of  mind,  ol  thoughts,  of  ideas.  JVorris. 

5.  Exaltation  of  style  ;  lofty  expressions  ;  words 
and  phrases  expressive  of  lofty  conceptions.   fVutton. 

6.  Exaltation  of  character  or  manners. 

7.  Attention  to  objects  above  us  ;  a  raising  of  the 
mind  to  superior  objects.  Hooker. 

8.  Might ;  altitude  ;  hight  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

9.  An  elevated  place  or  station 

10.  Elevated  ground ;  a  rising  ground  ;  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

11.  A  passing  of  the  voice  from  any  note  to  one 
more  acute  ;  also,  a  swelling  or  augmentation  of 
voice. 

12.  In  astronomy,  altitude  ;  the  distance  of  a  celes- 
tial object  above  the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  verti- 
cal circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon. 

Brande. 

13.  In  gunnery,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  a  cannon'  or  mortar,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow 
cylinder,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Totlen.     Campbell. 

14.  In  dialing,  the  angle  which  the  style  makes 
with  the  substylar  line.  Bailey. 

15.  In  architecture,  a  view  or  representation  of  a 
building  or  object  drawn  to  a  geometrical  scale  of  its 
hight  above  the  ground,  there  being  no  vanishing 
points,  as  in  perspective  representation. 

Haldcman.     Hebert. 
Elevation  of  Vie  host;  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
that  part  of  the  mass  in  which  the  priest  raises  the 
host  above  his  head  lor  the  people  to  adore.  Eneyc. 
EL'E-VA-TOR,  it.     One  who  raises,  lifts,  or  exalts. 
S.  In   anatomy,  a  muscle  which   serves   to  raise 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip  or  the  eye. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion  of  a  bone.  Coze. 

4.  In  milling,  a  series  of  boxes  fastened  to  a  strap, 
and  moved  by  a  wheel,  to  raise  grain,  meal,  &x.,  tc 
a  higher  floor. 

EL'E-VA-TO-RY,  n.      An   instrument  used   in   tre- 
panning, for  raising  a  depressed  or  fractured  part  of 
Coze.     Eneyc. 
Tending  to   raise,  or  having 

Mantel. 
[Fr.]     One  brought  up  or  pro- 
Chesterfield. 
E-I,EV'£N,    (e-lev'n,)    a.      [Sax.   asndlcfcne,   endleof, 
enillufa:  Sw.  elfva ;  Dan.  ellcve;  G.  and  D.  elf;  Is!. 
eUefu.    Qn.  one  left  after  ten.] 

Ten  and  one  added  ;  as,  eleven  men. 
E-LEV'/ONTH,  a.     [Sax.  mndlyfta,  cndlefta  ;  Sw.  clfte 
Dan.  ellcvte  ;  D.  clfde  ;  G.  elfte.] 

The  next  in  order  to  the  tenth  ;  as,  the  eleventh 
chapter. 
ELF,  n. ;  pi.  Elves.  [Sax.  alf.  or  elfenne,  a  spirit,  the 
nightmare  ;  a  ghost,  hag,  or  witch  ;  Sw.  alfv, 
W.  el  is  a  moving  principle,  a  spirit ;  civ  is  the  same ; 
elu  is  to  move  onward,  to  go  ;  efven  is  an  operative 
cause,  a  constituent  part,  an  element;  and  c//is  whal 
moves  in  a  simple  or  pure  state,  a  spirit  or  demon 
From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  elf  is  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  move,  to  flow  ;  and  alf  or  elf  ill 
Swedish,  civ  in  Danish,  is  a  river,  whence  Elbe.  So 
spa-it  is  from  blowing,  a  flowing,  of  air.  In  Sax. 
ail  is  oil,  and  an  eel,  and  mlan  is  to  kindle  ;  all  per- 
haps from  the  sense  of  moving,  flowing,  or  shooting 
along.  The  elf  seems  to  correspond  to  the  demon  of 
the  Greeks.] 


ELI 


e  skull 
EL'E-VA-TO-RY,  a. 

power  to  elevate. 
E-LEVFJ,  (a-hlve',)  n. 

tided  by  anotlu 


1.  A  diminutive,  wandering  spirit;  a  fairy  ;  a  hob- 
goblin ;  an  imaginary  being  which  our  rude  ances- 
tors supposed  to  inhabit  uuli  .ipieiiteil   places,  and  in 

elf-shot  is  an  elf-arrow  ;  an  arrow-head' o'f  flint  supl 
posed  to  be  shot  by  elfs  ;  and  it  signifies  a  to  a 
disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of 
spirits. 

Every  elf.        ■  " 


.„-!,. 


•S-utfc. 

Dryden. 


2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil. 

3.  A  diminutive  person  ;  a  dwarf.         Suenstone. 
ELF,  v.  t.     To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a  manner, 

that  it  can  not  be  disentangled.  This  work  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  elves.  Johnson.     Shak. 

ELF'-AR-ROVV,  n.  A  name  given  to  flints  in  the 
shape  of  arrow-heads,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  shot 
by  fairies.  Eneyc. 

ELF'-BoLT,  n.    An  elf-arrow,  or  flint  arrow-head. 

ELF'-LOCK,  71.  Hair  twisted  into  knots,  so  denom- 
inated as  if  the  work  of  fairies.  Shak. 

ELF'-SKIN.  Probably  a  misprint  in  Shakspeare's 
1  Henry  IV.  for  cel-skia,  to  which,  when  "  dried," 
Falstaff  compares  Prince  Hal,  in  allusion  to  his  long 
and  lank  person.  Todd's  Shak. 

ELF'IN,a.     Relating  or  pertaining  to  elves.  Spenser. 

ELF'IN,  n.     A  little  urchin.  Sheustone. 

ELF'ISH,  a.     Resembling  elves;  clad  in  disguise. 

EL'GIN-MAR-ULES,  n.  pi.  A  series  of  ancient  sculp 
tured  marbles,  named  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who 
removed  them  to  England.  They  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  other  edifices  in  Athens. 
They  consisted  of  matchless  statues,  casts,  me- 
topes, &c. 

E-LIC'IT,  v.  t.  [L.  elieio ;  e,  or  ex,  and  lae.io,  to  al'ure, 
D.  lokkcn,  G.  locken,  Sw.  loclca,  Dan.  lokker.    Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  to  bring  to  light  ;  to  deduce  by 
reason  or  argument ;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion. 

2.  To   strike   out ;  as,    to   elicit  sparks   of  fire    by 
collision 

E-LIC'IT,  a.  Brought  into  act;  brought  from  possi- 
bility into  real  existence.     [Little  used.]       Minson. 

E-LIG-IT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  eliciting;  the  act 
of  drawing  out.  Bramho.ll. 

E-LIC1T-ED,  pp.    Brought  or  drawn  out ;  struck  out. 

E-LICaT-ING, ppr.    Drawing  out ;  bringing  to  light ; 

E-LIDE',  v.  t.     [L.  clido  ;  e  and  la-do.] 

1.  To  break  or  dash   in   pieces  ;  to  crush.     [JVot 
used  ]  Hooker. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  syllable.  Brit.  Crit. 
EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from   eligible.]     Worthiness 

or  fitness  to  be  chosen  ;   the  state  or  quality  of  a 
thing   which   renders   it   preferable   to   another,  or 
desirable. 
2    Capability  of  being  chosen  to  an  office. 

United  States. 
EL'I-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.   eligo,  to  choose  or  se- 
lect;  e  and  lego.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  chosen  ;  worthy  of  choice  ;  preferable. 

In  deep  distress,  c^runuy  is  mere  eligible 


2.  Suitable  ;    pro| 


Legally 


7e.V     tO 


.111.- 


chosen  ; 


Clarissa. 

as,   the    nouse 


man  t>  or 


pref- 


EL'I-Gl-BLE-NESS,  n.     Fitness  to  be  chosen 
erence  to  another;  suitableness  ,  desirablene; 

EL'I-G1-BLY,  ado.      In  a  manner  to   be   worthy  of 
choice;  suitably. 

E-LIM'I-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  elimino ;  e,  or  ex,  and  limen, 
threshhohl.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  of  doors.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  expel  ;  to  thrust  out  ;  to  discharge,  or  throw 
off;  to  set  at  liberty. 

3.  In  algebra,  to  cause  a  quantity  to  disar  pear  from 
an  equation. 

E-LIM'I-.\'A-TED,  ]rp.      Expelled  ;    thr  wn   off;  dis- 

E-LIif'l-NA-'iTNG,   ppr.      Expelling  ,    discharging  : 

throwing  off 
E-LIM-I-NA'T10N,n.     The  act  of  expelling  or  throw- 
ing off;  the  act  of  discharging,  or  secreting  by  the 
pores. 

In    algebra,  the   causing  a  quantity  to  disappear 
from  an  equation. 
E-LL\'"GUID,  (e-ling'giiid,)  a.     [L.  elinguis.] 

Tongue-tied  ;  not  Inning  the  power  of  speech. 
EL-I-CIUA'TION,  n.     [L.  eliquo,  to  melt ;  e  and  liqun.] 
In  chemistry,  the  operation  by  which  a  more  fusi- 
ble substance  is  separated  from  one  that  is  less  so,  by 
means  of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  one 
and  not  the  other,  as  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 
Eneyc.      Ure. 
E-LI"SION,  (e-lizh'un.)  n.     [L.  clisio,  from  ehdo,  to 
strike  oft" ;  e  and  laiilo.] 

1.  In  gramuiur,  the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  z 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or 
measure,  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel"; 
as,  th'  embattled  plain  :  th'  empyreal  sphere. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.     fjYot  used  ]        Bacon. 
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E-LI'SOR,  n.  [Norm,  cliser,  to  choose;  Fr.  dire, 
elisant.] 

In  law,  a  sheriff's  substitute  for  returning  a  jury. 
When  the  sheriff  is  not  an  indifferent  person,  as 
when  he  is  a  party  to  a  suit,  or  related  by  b.ood  or 
affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  the  venire  is  issued  to 
the  coroners;  or  if  any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners, 
the  venire  shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the 
court,  or  to  two  persons  of  the  county,  named  by  the 
court,  and  sworn  ;  and  these,  who  are  called  elisors 
or  electors,  shall  return  the  jury.  Blackstone. 

E-LITE',  (a-leef, )  n.     [Fr.]     A  choice  or  select  body. 

E  LIX'aTE,  v.  t.     [Uelixo.] 
To  extract  by  boiling. 

E-LIX'a-TED,  pp.     Extracted  by  boiling. 

EL-IX-A'TION,  n.  [L.  elans,  from  clixio,  to  boil,  to 
moisten  or  macerate,  from  lixo,  lix.] 

1.  The  act  of  boiling  or  stewing  ;  also,  concoction 
in  the  stomach ;  digestion.  Brown. 

2.  \\\  pharmacy,  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  in- 
gredients by  boiling  or  stewing  ;  also,  lixiviation. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 
E-LIX'IR,   n.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  elixir  ;    It.   elisire  ; 
from  L.  elixus,  clixio,  lixo,  lix,  or,  as  others  allege,  it  is 
from  the  Arabic  al-ecsir.  chemistry. 

1.  In  medicine,  a  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 
In  modern  pharmacy,  elixirs  arc  called  compound  tinc- 
tures. The  mere  addition  of  what  is  called  an  adju- 
vans,  or  of  a  corrigcns,  to  a  single  base,  does  not 
make  an  elixir. 

2.  A  liquor  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold. 

Donne. 

3.  Quintessence  ;  refined  spirit.  South. 

4.  Any  cordial ;  that  substance  which  invigorates 

Milton. 

E-LIZ-A-BETH'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth or  her  times,  and  to  a  style  of  architecture  then 
prevalent. 

ELK,  «.*  [Sax.  rich;  Sw.  elg ;  L.  alee,  alces :  Dan.  els- 
dyr.  This  animal  is  described  by  Cesar  and  Pausa- 
nias.] 

A  quadruped,  the  Cervus  Alces  of  Linnteus,  a  ru- 
minant mammal,  called  moose  in  North  America,  from 
the  Indian  name  musu. 

ELK'-NUT,  n.  A  plant,  the  Hamiltonia  oleifera,  called 
also  oil-nut.  Muhlenberg. 

ELL,  n.  [Sax.  elne ;  Sw.  aln  ;  D.  ell,  elle ;  G.  elk ;  Fr. 
aune  ;  Arm.  goalen  ,*  L.  ulna  ;  Gr.  uiAct/r/ ;  W.  elin,  an 
elbow,  and  glin,  the  knee.     Q.U.] 

A  measure,  of  different  lengths  in  different  coun- 
tries, used  chiefly  for  measuring  cloth.  The  ells 
chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain  are  the  English  and 
Flemish.  The  English  ell  is  49  inches.  The  Flemish 
ell  is  twenty-seven  inches,  or  three  ipi alters  of  a  yard. 
The  English  is  to  the  Flemish  as  five  to  three.  In 
Scotland,  an  ell  is  thirty-seven  and  two  tenths 
English  inches.     In  France,  it  is  fifty-four  inches. 

EL-LAG'ie  ACID,  n.  A  weak,  insipid  acid,  obtained 
from  gall-nuts,  in  which  it  coexists  with  gallic  acid. 
P.  Cyc. 

EL'LINGE',  a.     [Sax.  mlcnge.]     Cheerless  ;  sad. 

EL'LlNG-NESS,7i.  Loneliness;  dullness;  cheerless- 
ness.  Henry  VIII. 

EL-LI  PSE',  (el-lips',)  n.*  In  conic  sections,  a  figure 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  cone,  when 
the  plane  passes  obliquely  through  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  cone.  Barlow.     Brande. 

EL-LIP'SIS,  n.;  pi.  Ellipses.  [Gr.  tWcitpic.an  omis- 
sion or  defect,  from  cAAei.tw,  to  leave  or  pass  by,  Ati- 
rrco,  to  leave.] 

1.  In  grammar,  defect ;  omission  ;  a  figure  of  syn- 
tax, by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which 
the  hearer  or  reader  may  supply  ;  as,  the  heroic  vir- 
tues I  admire,  for,  the  heroic  virtues  which  I  admire. 

2.  One  of  the  conic  sections.     [See  Ellipse.] 
EL-LIP'SO-GRAPH,  n.     [etti/weand  Gr.  ypa<4«.J 

An  inst  Mment  to  describe  an  ellipse  by  continued 
motion  ;  ci  led  also  trammel.  Qwilt. 

EL-LIP'SOIL    71.     [ellipse  and  Gr.  t icW,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  or  figure  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellipse  about  its  axis  ;  an  elliptic  conoid  ;  a 
spheroid.  Edin.  Encyc. 

EL-LIP-SOID'  Al ,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ellipsoid  ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

EL-LIP'TIC,         I  a.    Pertaining  to  an  ellipse;  having 

EL-LIP'TIC-AL,  j      the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

in   elliptical  orbits,   having   the  sun  in  one 


focus,  ai 


;!,...,,: 


part  om 
Accord 


itti  i  i 


as,  an  ellip- 
the   figure 

s,  cllipiically 


2.  Defective  ;  having 
tical  phrase. 

EL-LIP'TIC-ALLY,  adi 
called  an  ellipse. 

2.  Defectively;  with  a  part  omitted  ; 
expressed. 

EL-LIP-TIC'I-TY,  7i.  Deviation  from  the  form  of  a 
sphere  ;  applied  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Thus,  the 
ellipt.icity  of  the  eurth  is  ->4--j,  that  being  the  part  of 
the  equatorial  diameter  by  which  it  exceeds  the  po- 
lar. Brande.      Olmsted. 

ELM,  ra.  [Sax.  elm,  or  ulm-treou;  D.  olm  ;  G.ulme; 
Sw.  aim  or  alm-hrd,  elm-tree  ;  Dan.  aim  ;  L.  ulmus  ; 
Sp.  olmo,  and  alamo  ;  Gfem.  clan;  Russ.  ilema,  ilma.  or 


ELO 

ilina.   Qu.  W.  llwyv,  a  platform,  a  frame,  an  dm,  from 

A  tree.   The  popular  name  of  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Ulmus,  though  many  of  them  have  other  pop- 

The  treaty  which  William  Penn  made  \ 

Philadelphia!      It  was 
Memoire  of  Hist.  Soc.  Penn. 

belonging  to  elms.        Jennings. 


ELM'EN,  a.     Of 

ELM'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  elms.  Wurton. 

EL-0-€A'TION,  n.     [L.  cloco.] 

1.  A  removal  from  the  usual  place  of  residence. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Departure  from  the  usual  method  ;  an  ecstasy. 

Fothcrby. 
EL-O-CC'TION,  n.     [L.  elocutio,  from  eloquor;  e  and 
loquor,  to  speak,  Gr.  Xnncoj,  Xukcco.] 

1.  Pronunciation  ;  the  utterance  or  delivery  of 
words,  particularly  in  public  discourses  and  argu- 
ments. We  say  of  elocution,  it  is  good  or  bad  ;  clear, 
fluent,  or  melodious. 


2.  In  rhetoric,  elocution  consists  of  elegance,  compo- 
sition, and  dignity  ;  and  Dryden  uses  the  word  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  eloquence,  theact  of  express- 
ing thoughts  with  elegance  or  beauty. 

3.  Speech ;  the  power  of  speaking. 

Whose  taste  —  gave  elocution  to  the  mute.  Milton. 

4.  In  ancient  treatises  on  oratory,  the  wording  of  a 
discourse;  the  choice  and  order  of  words;  composi- 
tion; the  act  of  framing  a  writing  or  discourse. 

Cicero.     Quinctilian. 

EL-O-CO'TION-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  elocution,  or 
containing  it. 

EL-0-€u'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  is  versed  in  elocu- 
tion, or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

EL-O-GO'TIVE,  a.      Having   the  power  of  eloquent 
speaking. 

E-LOGE',  (5-lozh',)   n.     [Fr.]     A  funeral  oration  ;   a 
panegyric  on  the  dead.  Altcrbury. 

EL'O-GIST,  n.     An  eulogist.     [JVef  used.] 

EL'O-GY,         {  71.     [Fr.  doge  ;  L.  clogium  ;  Gr.  Xoyoc. 

E-Lo'GI-UM,  j      See  Eulogy.] 

The  praise  bestowed  on  a  person  or  thing;  pane- 
gyric.    [But  we  generally  use  Eulogy.] 

Wotton.     Holder. 

E-LOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  eloigner,  to  remove  far  off.] 

1.  To  separate  and  remove  to  a  distance. 

Spenser.     Donne. 

2.  To  convey  to  a  distance,  and  withhold  from 
sight. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or  beasu  are  eloined. 

Blackstone. 
In  law  hooks,  this  word,  witj  its   derivatives,  is 
more  generally  written  with  g:  as,  eloigne,  &.c. 
E-LOIN'ATE,  v.  I.     To  remove.  Howell. 

E-LOIN'A-TED,pp.     Removed. 
E-LOIN  'ED,  pp.     Removed  to  a  distance  ;  carried  far 

off. 
E-LOIN'ING,  ppr.     Removing  to  a  distance  from  an- 
other, or  to  a  place  unknown. 
E-LOIN'MENT,  71.     Removal  to  a  distance  ;  distance. 
E-LONG',  v.  t.     [Low  L.  clongo.] 

To  put  far  off;  to  retard      ' ' 
E-LON"GATE,  v.  U     [L01 
See  Long.] 

1.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  remove  further  off.  Brown. 
E-LON"GaTE,  v.  i.     To  depart  from  ;  to  recede  ;  to 

move  to  a  greater  distance  ;  particularly,  to  recede 
apparently  from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

E-LON"Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Lengthened  ;  removed  to 
a  distance. 

E-LON"GA-TING,  ppr.     Lengthening;  extending. 
2.  Receding  to  a  greater  distance,  particularly  as  a 
planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

E-LON"GA-TION,  71.  The  act  of  stretching  or  length- 
ening ;  as,  the  elongation  of  a  fiber.  JirbuthnoU 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended. 

3.  Distance ;  space  which  separates  one  thing  from 
another.  Olanvillc. 

4.  Departure;  removal ;  recession 

5.  Extension ;  continuation. 
May  1 

6.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  on  the 
earth  ;  apparent  departure  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in 
its  orbit ;  as,  the  elongation  of  Venus  or  Mercury. 

7.  In  surgery,  an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by 
the  stretching  or  lengthening  of  the  ligaments  ;  or 
the  extension  of  a  part  beyond  its  natural  dimensions. 

Encyc.     Coxe. 
E-L6PE',  v.  i.     [D.  loopen  ;  wegloopcn  ;  G.  laufen,  ent- 
laufen  :  Sw.  lopa  ;  Dan.  lohcr  ;  Sax.  hleapan ;  Eng.  to 
leap.     In  all  the  dialects,  except  the  English, leap  sig- 
nifies to  run.     Qu.  Heb.  tfin.     Class  Lb,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  run  away  ;  to  depart  from  one's  proper  place 
or  station  privately,  or  without  permission  ;  to  quit, 
without  permission  or  right,  the  station  in  which  one 


"[Obs.] 
L.  elongo, 


Shenstone. 
from  longus. 


ELU 

is  placed  by  law  or  duty.  Particularly,  and  appropri- 
ately, to  run  away  or  depart  from  a  iuisba-:d,  and  live 
with  an  adulterer,  as  a  married  woman  ;  or  to  quit  a 
father's  house,  privately  or  without  permission,  and 
marry  or  live  with  a  gallant,  as  an  unmarried  wo- 


2.  To  run  away  ;  to  escape  privately ;  to  depart, 
without  permission,  as  a  son  from  a  father's  house, 
ran  apprentice  from  his  master's  service. 


from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is  assigned  by 
duty  or  law  ;   as,  the  elopement  of  a  wife  from  her    . 
husband,  or  of  a  daughter  from  her  father's  house,    I 
usually  with  a  lover  or  gallant.     It  is  sometimes  ap-   j 
plied  to  the  departure  of  a  son  or  an  apprentice,  in 
like  manner. 
E-LoP'ING,  ppr.    Running  away  ;  departing  private- 
_ly,  or  without  permission,  from  a  husband,  father,  or 


EL'O-QUENCE,  n.  [L.  eloquentia,  from  eloquor,  loquor. 
to  speak  ;  Gr.  Ar/\-rw,  Acoceoj,  to  crack,  to  sound,  to 
speak.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  burst  with 
a  sound,  for  the  Gr.  has  Aa/cic,  a  fissure,  from  the 
same  root ;  whence  Au/rt(w,  to  open  or  split ;  whence 
L.  lacero,  to  tear  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  Eng.  a  leak. 
Qu.  the  root  of  clack.     See  Class  Lg,  No.  51,  57.] 

1.  The  expression  of  strong  emotion,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  excite  correspondent  emotions  in  others. 
The  word,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  com- 
prehends every  mode  in  which  deep  feeling  may  be 
expressed,  either  by  words,  tones,  looks,  or  gestures. 
Eloquence,  therefore,  requires,  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  glowing  imagina- 
tion, appropriate  and  rich  language,  with  fluency, 
animation,  and  suitable  action.  Hence,  eloquence  is 
adapted  to  please,  affect,  and  persuade.  Demosthe- 
nes in  Greece,  Cicero  in  Rome,  Lord  Chatham  and 
Burke  in  Great  Britain,  and  Fisher  Ames  in  the 
United  States,  were  distinguished  for  their  eloquence 
in  declamation  and  debate. 

2.  The  power  of  expressing  strong  emotions  with 
fluency  and  force. 

3.  Forcible   language,   which  gives  utterance  to 

She  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.  Shale. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  written  language. 
EL'O-QUENT,  a.     Having  the  power  of  expressing 

strong  emotions  in  a  vivid  and  appropriate  manner ; 
as,  an  eloquent  orator  or  preacher. 

2.  Adapted  to  express  strong  emotion  with  fluency 
and  power  ;  as,  an  eloquent  address  ;  eloquent  history'; 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  a  jury. 

EL'O-QUENT-LY,  adv.  With  eloquence ;  in  an  elo- 
quent manner;  in  a  manner  to  please,  affect,  and 

EL'RICH.     See  Eldritch.  [persuade. 

ELSE,  (els,)  a.  or  pr.  [Sax.  dies ;  Dan.  ellers,  from 
eller,  or  ;  L.  alius,  alias.     See  Alien  ] 

Other  ;  one  or  someiniug  beside.  Who  else  is 
coming  ?  What  else  shall  I  give  ?  Do  you  expect 
any  thing  else  ? 

[This  word,  if  considered  to  be  an  adjective  or 
pronoun,  never  precedes  its  noun,  but  always  fol- 
lows it.] 

ELSE,  (els,)  adv.  Otherwise  ;  in  the  other  case  ;  if 
the  fact  were  different.  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
dse  would  I  give  it ;  that  is,  if  thou  didst  desire  sac- 
rifice, I  would  give  it.  Ps.  ii.  Ili.  Repent,  or  else  I 
will  come  to  thee  quickly  ;  that  is,  repent,  or  if  thou 
shouldst  not  repent,  if  the  case  or  fact  should  be 
different,  I  will  come  to  thee  quickly.  Rev.  ii.  v. 
2.  Beside  ;   except  that  mentioned ;   as,  nowhere 


else. 


these 


ELSE'WIIERE,  adv.     In  any  other  place; 

trees  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

2.  In   some  other  place ;  in   other  places  indefi- 
nitely.    It  is  reported  in  town  and  elsewhere. 
E-LO'CI-DaTE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  elucido,  from  cluceo, 

lucco,  to  shine,  or  from  lucidus,  clear,  bright.     See 

Light.] 

To  make  clear  or  manifest ;  to  explain  ;  to  remove 

obscurity  from,  and  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate. 

An  example  will  elucidate  the  subject.     An  argument 

may   elucidate  an   obscure  question.     A  fact  related 

by  one  historian  may  elucidate  an  obscure  passage  in 

another's  writings. 
E-Ltj'CI-Da-TED,  pp.    Explained  ;  made  plain,  clear, 

or  jntelligible. 
E-Lu'CI-Da-TING,  ppr.      Explaining  ;  making  clear 

or  intelligible. 
E-LU-CI-DA'TION,  n.     The    act    of   explaining    or 

throwing  light  on  any  obscure  subject ;  explanation  ; 

exposition  ;  illustration  ;  as,  one  example  may  serve 

for  an  elucidation  of  the  subject 
E-LC'U-DA-TIVE,  a.     Making  clear. 
E-LC'uI-Da-TOR,  7).     One  who  explains;  an  expos- 
t,'_t  fr/rr  r»A  -rn  t?v   „      rrn-,.!!^^  tn  ai,,.i^~ta      rio.r 
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E-LODE',  v.  t.  [L.  eludo;  e  and  ludo,  to  play;  Sp. 
eludir  ;  It.  eludere  ;  Fr.  riut/er.  The  Latin  verb  forms 
iiisi,  lusum;  and  this  may  be  the  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ax. 
yyj,  to  deride.     Class  Ls,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  escape  ;  to  evade  ;  to  avoid  by  artifice,  strat- 
agem, wiles,  deceit,  or  dexterity  ;  as,  to  elude  an  en- 
emy ;  to  elude  the  sight ;  to  elude  an  officer;  to  elude 
detection  ;  to  elude _  vigilance  ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument ;  to  elude  a  blow  or  stroke. 

2.  To  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape  ;  as,  to  elude 
pursuit. 

Mc  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain.  Pope. 

3.  To  escape  being  seen  ;  to  remain  unseen  or  un- 
discovered ;  as,  to  elude  discovery.  The  cause  of 
magnetism  has  hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
pliilosopl 


E-LuD'ING,  ppr.     Escaping;  avoiding;  evading. 
E'LUL,  n.     The    twelfth  month  of  the  civil  Jewish 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.    It  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  our  August. 
E-LU.M'Ba-TED,  a.     [L.  lumbus.] 

Weakened  in  the  loins. 
E  LO'SION,  n.     [L.  clusio.     See  Elude.] 

An  escape  by  artifice  or  deception  ;  evasion. 

E-LO'SIVE,  a.    Practicing  elusion  ;  using  arts  to  es- 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  Bhe  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  win,  hopca  di-reives.  Pope. 

E-LO'SIVE-LY,  adv.    By  practicing  elusion. 
E-LO'SO-RI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  elusory. 
E-Lu'SO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  elude  ;  tending  to  de- 
ceive ;  evasive  ;  fraudulent ;  fallacious  ;  deceitful. 
Brown. 
E-LOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  eluo,  elutum ;  qu.  e  and  lavo.     See 
Elutriate.] 
To  wash  off;  to  cleanse.  Arbuthnot. 

E-LOT'ED,  pp.     Washed  ;  cleansed. 
E-LuT'ING,  ppr.     Cleansed  by  washing. 
E-Lu'TRI  aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  elulrio  ;  Sw.  'ittra,  luttra,  to 
cleanse,  to  defecate  ;  Dan.  lutter,  pure  ;  Sax.  lutter, 
pure;  ladian,  to  purify  ;  G.  /outer,  D.  louter,  pure  ;  Ir. 
gleith.     an.  Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 

To  purify  by  washing  ;  to  cleanse,  as  a  pulverulent 
substance,  by  separating  foul  matter,  and  decanting 
or  straining  off  the  liquor. 
E-Lu'TRI-A  TED,  pp.      Cleansed   by   washing  and 

decantation. 
E-Lu'TRI-A-TING,  ppr.    Purifying  by  washing  and 

E  LU-TRI-A'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  washing  a 
pulverulent  substance  by  mixing  it  with  water,  and 
pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  foul  or  extrane- 
ous substances  are  floating,  while  the  heavier  parti- 
cles are  deposited  at  the  bottom.  Brande. 

E-LUX'ATE,  o.  t.     [L.  e/uxatus.] 
To  dislocate.     [See  Luxate.] 

E-LUX'a-TED,w>.     Dislocated. 

E-LUX'A-TING.ppr.     Dislocating. 

EL-UX-A'TION,  n.  The  dislocation  of  a  bone.  TSee 
Luxation.] 

ELV  AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  elves. 

ELVE'-LOCKS.     See  Elf-Lock. 

ELVERS,  7i.  pi.     Young  eels  ; 

ELVES,  pi.  of  Elf. 

ELVISH,  a.     More  properly  Ei 

ELVISH-MARK-jED,  (-markt,)  a.      Marked 

figured  by  elves.  Shak. 

EL-Y-DOR'I€,  a.     [Gr.  i\aiov,  oil,  and  iSap,  water.] 
Elydoric  painting  is  with  oil  and  water,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  add  the  freshness  of  water  colors  to  the 
mellowness  of  oil  painting.  Elmes. 

E-LYS'IAN,  (e-li/.h'yan,)  a.     [L.  ehjsius.] 

Pertaining  to  elysium  or  the  seat  of  delight;  yield- 
ing the  highest  pleasures  ;  deliciously  soothing  ;  ex- 
ceedingly delightful ;  as,  eltjsian  fields. 

E-LYS'IUM,  (e-lizh'yum,)  n.     [L.  elysium;   Gr.  n\v- 


g  congers  or  sea- 
feels. 
,  which  see. 


mittholugn,   a   plan;   as-niined   to   happy 
the  lower  regions,  fur- 


souls  after  death  ;  a  place 

nished  with  rich  fields,  groves,  shades,  streams,  &c, 

the  seat  of  future  ' 

place. 

E-LYT'RI-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  wing-sheath. 

EL'YVTRON,  In. ;  pi.  Elytka.     [Gr.]    A  name  given 

EL'Y-TRUM,  ,  to  the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crus- 
taccous  membinnes,  which  form  the  outer  wings  or 
covering  in  the  tribe  of  beetles.  Brande. 

EL'ZE-VIR  E-DI"TIONS,  n.  pi.  Editions  of  the 
classics,  &c,  published  by  the  Elzevir  family  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden,  from  about  1595  to  1680,  aDd 
highly  prized  for  their  accuracy  and  elegance. 

'EM.    A  contraction  of  Them.  [Encyc.  Jim. 

They  took  'em.  Hudibras. 

E-MAC'ER-ATE,  v.  t.    To  make  lean.     [JVot  in  use.] 

E-MAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Made  lean. 

E  MAC'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  lean. 

E-M  \C-ER-A'TION,  n.     A  making  lean  ;  emaciation. 

E-MA'CIATE,  v.  i.  [L.  emacio,  from  maceo,  or  macer, 
lean  ;  Gr.  ptxnoc.,  prntposr,  small ;    Fr.  maigre  ;  Eng. 


EMA 

meager,  meek  :  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  magro;  D.  Sw.  Dan. 
and  G.  mager;  Ch.  ^NO,  to  be  thin.  Class  Mg,  No. 
2,  9,  13.] 

To  lose  flesh  gradually  ;  to  become  lean  by  pining 
with  sorrow,  or  by  loss  of  appetite  or  other  cause  ; 
to  waste  away,  as  flesh  ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 

E-MA'CIATE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  gradually  ; 
to  waste  the  flesh  and  reduce  to  leanness.  Sorrow, 
anxiety,  want  of  appetite,  and  disease,  often  ema- 
ciate the  most  robust  bodies. 

E-Ma'CIATE,  a.     Thin  ;  wasted.  Shenstone. 

E-MA'CIA-TED,  pp.  or  o.  Reduced  to  leanness  by  a 
gradual  loss  of  flesh  ;  thin  ;  lean. 

E-MA'CIA-TING,  ppr.  Wasting  the  flesh  gradually; 
making  lean. 

E-MA-CI-a'TION,   n.    The  act  of  making  lean   or 
thin   in   flesh  ;   or  a  becoming  lean   by  a  gradual 
waste  of  flesh. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 

E-MAC'IJ-LaTE,  v.  t.  [Infra.]  To  take  spots  from. 
[Little  used.] 

E-MA€-U_-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  emaculo,  from  e  and  mac- 
ula, a  spot.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  freeing  from  spots.     [Little 

EM'a'NANT,  a.     [L.  emanans.    See  Emanate.] 

Issuing  or  flowing  from.  Hale. 

EM'A-NaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  emano  ;  e  and  mano,  to  flow  ; 

Sp.  emanar  ,-    Fr.    cmuner ;   It.    emanarc.     Class    Mn, 

No.  11,9.] 

1.  To  issue  from  a  source  ;  to  flow  from ;  applied 
to  fluids ;  as,  light  emanates  from  the  sun  ;  perspirable 
matter,  from  animal  bodies. 

2.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  fountain  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  government  in  republics  emanate  from  the 
people._ 

EM'A-Na-TING,  ppr.      Issuing  or  flowing   from    a 

fountain. 
EM-A-Na'TION,  n.    The  act  of  flowing  or  proceeding 

from  a  fountain-head  or  origin. 
2.  That  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any 

source,  substance,  or  body  ;  efflux  ;  effluvium.    Light 

is  an  emanation  from  the  sun  ;  wisdom,  from  God  ; 

the  authority  of  laws,  from  the  supreme  power. 
E.M'A  NA-TIVE,  a.     Issuing  from  another. 
E-MAN'CI-PATE,  v.   t.      [L.    emancipo,   from  e  and 

mancipium,  a  slave  ;  manus,  hand,  and  capio,  to  take, 

as  slaves  were  anciently  prisoners  taken  in  war.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery,  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor;  to  liberate;  to  re- 
store from  bondage  to  freedom  ;  as,  to  emancipate  a 

2.  To  set  free  or  restore  to  liberty;  in  a  general 

3.  To  free  from  bondage  or  restraint  of  any  kind  ; 
to  liberate  from  subjection,  controlling  power,  or  in- 
fluence ;  as,  to  emancipate  one   from  prejudices  or 

4.  In  ancient  Rome,  to  set  a  son  free  from  subjec- 
tion to  his  father,  and  give  him  the  capacity  of  man- 
aging his  affairs   as  if  he  was  of  age.  Encijc. 

E-MAN'CI-PATE,  a.     Set  at  liberty.  Camper. 

E-MAN'CI-Pa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  free  from  bondage, 
slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  dependence;  liber- 
ated. 

E-MAN'CI-PA-TING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  bond- 
age, servitude,  or  dependence  ;  liberating. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  setting  free  from 
slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  dependence  ;  de- 
liverance from  bondage  or  controlling  influence  ; 
liberation  ;  as,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  their 
proprietors  ;  the  emancipation  of  a  son  among  the 
Romans  ;  the  emancipation  of  a  person  from  preju- 
dices, or  from  a  servile  subjection  to  authority. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

E-MAN'CI-Pa-TOR,  n.  One  who  emancipates  or  lib- 
erates from  bondage  or  restraint. 

E-MAN'CI-PIST,  n.  A  name  given  in  New  Holland 
to  convicts  who  have  been  set  free. 

E-MANE',  v.  i.    [L.  emano.] 

To  issue  or  flow  from.  Enfield. 

But  this  is  not  an  elegant  word.     [See  Emanate.] 

E-MAR'GIN-ATE,  v.  t.    To  take  away  the  margin. 

E-MAR'GIN-ATE,      I   a*    [Fr.    marge;    L.    margo, 

E-MAR'GIN-A-TED,  j       whence  emargino.] 

*1.  In  botany,  notched  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the 
apex  ;  applied  to  the  leaf,  petal,  or  stigma. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  having  all  the  edges  of  the  prim- 
itive form  truncated,  each  by  one  face.   Cleaveland. 

3.  In  zoology,  having  the  margin  broken  by  an 
obtuse  notch  on  the  segment  of  a  circle.      Brande. 

E-MAR'GIN-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  notches. 
E-MAR'GIN-A-TING,  ppr.    Taking  away  the  margin. 
E-MAS'CU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  emasculo,  from  e 
and  masculus,  a  male.     See  Male.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  deprive  a  male  of  certain  parts 
which  characterize  the  sex ;  to  geld  ;  to  deprive  of 
virility. 

2.  To  deprive  of  masculine  strength  or  vigor ;  to 
weaken  ;  to  render  effeminate ;  to  vitiate  by  un- 
manly softness. 

Women  emasculate  a  monarch's  reign.  Drydcn. 

To  emasculate  the  spirits.  Cottier. 
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E-MAS'€U-LATE,  a.    Unmanned;  deprived  of  vigor. 
Hammond. 

E-MAS'CU-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Castrated;  weakened. 

E-MAS'€U-LA-TING,  ppr.  Castrating;  gelding; 
depriving  of  vigor. 

E-MAS-€U-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  a 
male  of  the  parts  which  characterize  the  sex  ;  cas- 
tration. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  vigor  or  strength ;  ef- 
feminacy :  uiipianlv  weakness. 

EM-BaLE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  emballer;  Sp.  embalar ;  It.  im- 
ballare ;  em,  im,  for  en  or  in,  and  balla,  balle,  bale.] 

1.  To  make  up  into  a  bundle,  bale,  or  package  ;  to 
pack. 

2.  To  bind  ;  to  inclose  ;  as,  to  embale  in  golden 
buskins.  Spenser 

EM-BAL'ED,  pp.    Made  into  a  bale. 
EM-BAL'ING,  ppr.     Making  into  a  bale. 
EM-BALL',  v.  t.    To  encircle  or  embrace.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
EM-BALL'ING,  n.    An  embrace.  Shak. 

EM-BALM',    (em-ham',)    ».    U      [Fr.  embaumer,   from 

baume,  balm,  from  balsam ;  It.  imbalsamare ;  Sp.  em- 

balsamar.] 

1.  To  open  a  dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines, 
and  fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative 
spices  and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefactisn. 

Joseph  criinnciiidcd    his   <irv:mu,  llv-    phvf-icianK,  to  embalm  his 
father;    and  [he  jiliy-n'Lii:*  tm'y.Li-ne'i  hr.u.l.  —  Gen.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  sweet  scent.  Milton. 

3.  To  preserve,  with  care  and  affection,  from 
loss  or  decay. 

rM-   N  ■■!:   .      .!<'  u  ,     ■'!,     ■  !    \  i      |     i  :;  ,  :r',a'mtd  in  my  heart. 
N.  W. 
asting  grace, 


.'•w.ivi.r. 


J.  Trumbull. 


EM-ISALM'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Filled  with  aromatic  plants 
for  preservation  ;  filled  with  sweet  scent;  preserved 
from  loss  or  destruction. 

EM-BALM'ER,  n.  One  who  embalms  bodies  for 
preservation. 

EM-BALM'ING,  ppr.  Filling  a  dead  body  with  spices 
for  preservation  ;  filling  with  sweet  scent  ;  preserv- 
ing with  care  from  loss,  decav,  or  destruction. 

EM-BALM'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  filling  a  dead 
bodv  wilh  spires  for  preservation. 

KM  BM.M'MENT,  n.     Act  of  embalming. 

EM-BANK',  V.  t.  To  enclose  with  a  bank  ;  to  defend 
by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes. 

EM-BANK'/OD,  pp.     Inclosed  or  defended  by  a  bank. 

EM-BANK'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  surrounding  with 
a  bank. 

EM-BANK'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  surrounding  or  de- 
fending with  a  bank. 

2.  A  mound  or  bank  raised  for  various  purposes, 
as  for  protecting  against  inundations,  for  the  passage 
of  a  railroad,  &c. 

EM-BAR',  v.  t.     [en  and    bar.]      To   shut,   close,   or 
fasten  with  a  bar ;  to  make  fast. 
2.  To  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or  escape. 
Where  last  embni  /  c/  in  nii'riuy  hnuon  wall.  Spenser. 


He  embarred  all  further  trade.  Baron. 

EM-BAR-CA'TION,  71.     Embarkation,  which  see. 


In  Portuguese,  emljuraritr,  which  the  Spanish  write 
embarazar,  is  to  embarrass,  entangle,  stop,  hinder  ; 
Port,  embaraco,  impediment,  embarrassment,  stop, 
hinderance.  The  palatal  being  changed  into  z  and 
s,  we  have  embarrass  from  this  word  ;  but  embargo 
retains  the  palatal  letter.] 

In  commerce,  a  restraint  on  ships,  or  prohibition  of 
sailing,  either  out  of  port,  or  into  port,  or  both ; 
which  prohibition  is  by  public  authority,  for  a  limited 
time.  Most  generally'it  is  a  prohibition  of  ships  to 
leave  a  port. 
EM-BAR'GO,  v.  t.     [Sp.  and  Port,  embargar.] 

1.  To  hinder  or  prevent  ships  from  sailing  out  of 
port,  or  into  port,  or  both,  by  some  law  or  edict  of 
sovereign  authority,  for  a  limited  time.  Our  ships 
were  for  a  time  embargoed  by  a  law  of  congress. 

2.  To  stop;  to  hinder  from  being  prosecuted  by  the 
departure  or  entrance  of  ships.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  been  embargoed. 

EM-BAR'Go-£D,  pp.    Stopped  ;   hindered  from  sail- 
ing; hindered  by  public  authority,  as  ships  or  com- 


EM-BARK',  v.  t.  [Sp.  embarcar  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  imbar- 
care  ;  Fr.  cmbarquer;  en  and  barco,  a  boat,  a  barge,  a 
bark.] 

1.  To  put  or  cause  to  enter  on  board  a  shiporothw 
vessel  or  boat.  The  general  embarked  his  troops 
and  their  baggage. 

2.  To  engage  a  person  in  any  affair.  This  pro- 
jector embarked  his  friends  in  the  design  or  expedition. 

EM-BARK',  v.  i.    To  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or 
vessel  ;  as,  the  troops  embarked  for  Lisbon. 
2.  To  engage  in  any  business;   to  undertake  in; 
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to  take  a  share  in.     The  young  man  embarked  rashly 

EM-BXRK-A'TiON,  n.    The  act  of  puttiug  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  oilier  '.'essel,  or  the  act  of  going  aboard. 
2.  That  which  is  embarked  ;  as,  an  embarkation  of 
Jesuits.  Smollett. 

. -.  '<<>  'i arian.]      A   small    vessel    or    boat. 
[Unusual.]  Anson's  Voyage. 

EM-BARK'ED,  (em-barkt',)  pp.  Put  on  shipboard; 
entitled  in  any  affair. 

EM-BARK'ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  board  of  a  ship  or 
boat  ;  going  on  shipboard. 

EM-BAR'RASS,  n.     Embarrassment.        Warburton. 

EM-BAR'RASS,  v.  t-t  [Fr.  embarrasser ;  Port,  embara- 
car  ;  Sp.  embarazar  ;  from  Sp.  cmbarazo,  Port,  embara- 
co,  Fr.  embarras,  perplexity,  intricacy,  hinderance, 
impediment.  In  Spanish,  formerly  embargo  signi- 
fied embarrassment,  and  cmbarrar  is  to  perplex.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  render  intricate  ;  to  entangle. 
We  say,  public  affairs  are  embarrassed ;  the  state  of 
our  accounts  is  embarrassed  ;  want  of  order  tends  to 
embarrass  business. 

2.  To  perplex,  as  the  mind  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  confuse.     Our  ideas  are   sometimes  embar- 

3.  To  perplex,  as  with  debts,  or  demands,  beyond 
the  means  of  payment ;  applied  to  a  person  or  his 
affairs.  In  mercantile  language,  a  man  or  his  business 
is  embarrassed,  when  he  can  not  meet  his  pecuniary 
engagements. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  confuse;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash. 
An  abrupt  address  may  embarrass  a  young  lady.  A 
young  man  may  be  too  much  embarrassed  to  utter  a 
word. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ED,  (em-bar'rast,)  pp.  or  a.  Per- 
plexed ;  rendered  intricate;  confused;  confounded. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ING,  ppr.  Perplexing;  entangling; 
confusing;  ci'iifonndniir  ;  abashing. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ING,  a.  Perplexing  ;  adapted  to  per- 
plex. 

EM-BAR'RASS-MENT,  n.  Perplexity;  intricacy; 
2.  Confusion  of  mind.  [entanglement. 


4.  Confusion  ;  abashment. 
EM-BAR'R£D,  (em-bard',)  pp.     Shut  ;    closed  ;   fast- 

EM-B aR'RING,  ppr.    Fastening,  as  with  a  bar. 
EM-BaSE',  v.  t.     [en  and  base.]     To  lower  in  value  ; 
to  vitiate  ;  to  deprave  ;  to  impair. 

The  virtue  —  of  ;i  tree  cinbax?>!  \>y  (lv  ground.  Bacon. 

I  httve  uo  ignoble  end —  tli.it  may  anbase  my  poor  judgment. 

2.  To  degrade  ;  to  vilify.  Spenser. 

[This  word  is  seldom  used.] 

EM-BASE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  depraving  ;  depravation; 
deterioration.  South. 

EM'BAS-SADE,  n.     An  embassy.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

EM-BAS'SA-DOR,  n.  [Sp.  embazador;  Port,  id.;  Fr. 
ambassadeur ;  It.  ambasciadore  i  Arm.  ambarzador ; 
Norm,  ambaxeur.  Spelman  refers  this  word  to  the 
G.  arnbact,  which  Oesur  calls  aaihaetas,  a  client  or  re- 
tainer among  the  Gauls.  Cluver,  Ant.  Ger.  1,  8, 
favors  this  opinion,  and  mentions  that,  in  the  laws 
of  Burgundy,  ambascia  was  equivalent  to  the  Ger. 
arnbact,  service,  now  contracted  to  amt,  D.  ampt,  Dan. 
ambt,  Sw.  embete,  office,  duty,  function,  employment, 
province.  The  Dutch  has  ambagt,  trade,  handcraft, 
a  manor,  a  lordship,  and  ambagstman,  a  journeyman 
or  mechanic,  which  is  evidently  the  Sw.  embetesman. 
The  Danish  has  also  embeile,  office,  employment. 
In  Sax.  embeltt,  ymbeht,  is  office,  duty,  employment ; 
cmbclitan,  to  serve  ;  cmbehtman,  a  servant ;  also  am- 
beht,  collation  ;  ambyhi,  a  message  or  legation,  an  em- 
bassy ;  ambyhtsecga,  a  legate  or  envoy,  (a  message- 
sayer.)  The  word,  in  Gothic,  is  andlmhts,  a  servant ; 
andbahtyan,  to  serve.  The  German  has  amtsbote,  a 
messenger.  The  first  syllable,  cm,  is  from  emb,  ymb, 
a/i./ii,  about,  and  the  root  of  arnbact  is  Bg.  See  Pack 
and  Dispatch.] 

1.  A  minister  of  the  highest  rank,  employed  by 
one  prince  or  state  at  the  court  of  another,  to  man- 
age the  public  concerns  of  his  own  prince  or  state, 
and  representing  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  sover- 
eign. Embassadors  are  ordinary,  when  they  reside 
permanently  at  a  foreign  court. ;  or  extraordinary, 
when  they  are  sent  on  a  special  occasion.  They  are 
also  called  ministers.  Envoys  are  ministers  employed 
on  special  occasions,  and  are  of  less  dignity. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  In  ludicrous  lavruaar,  a  messenger.  Ash. 
EM-BAS-SA-D6'RI-AL,  a.     Belonging  or  relating  to 

an  embassador. 
EM-BAS'SA-DRESS,  n.     Tbe  consort  of  an  embas- 
sador. Chesterfield. 
2.  A  woman  sent  on  an  embassy. 

EM'BAS-SAGE,  an  embus  -v,  is  in.!  used. 

EM'BAS-SY,  7i.  [Sp.  and  Port,  embacada ;  Fr.  ambas- 
sade.] 

I.  The  message  or  public  function  of  an  embassa- 
dor ;  the  charge  or  employment  of  a  public  minister, 
whether  embassador  or  envoy.  The  word  signifies 
the  message  or  commission  itself,  and  the  person  or 
persons  sent  to  convey  or  to  execute  it.    We  say,  the 


Taylor. 

triad  authority  and  love. 

B.  Dickinson. 
3.  Ironically,  an  errand.  Sidncxj. 

[The  old  orthography,  ambassade,  ambassage,  being 
obsolete,  and  rmba-su  established,  I  have  rendered 
the  orthography  of  embassador  conformable  to  it  in 
the  initial  letter.  The  elegant  Blackstone  uniformly 
wrote  embassador.] 
EM-BATHE',  v.  t.     To  bathe. 

EM-BAT'TLE,  v.  t.     [en  and  battle.]     To  arrange  in 
order  of  battle  ;  to  array  troops  for  battle. 


EM-BAT'TLED,  pp.  or  «.*  Arrayed  in  order  of  battle. 
*2.  Furnished  with  battlements;  and,  in  heraldry, 
having  the  outline  resembling  a  battlement,  as  an 
ordinary.  Cyc.     Bailey. 

3.  Having  been  the  place  of  battle;  as,  an  embattled 
plain  or  field. 

EM-BAT'TLING,  ppr.     Ranging  in  battle  array. 

EM-BAY',  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  bay.]  To  inclose  in  a 
bay  or  iidet ;  to  land-lock  ;  to  inclose  between  capes 
or  promontories.  Mar.  Did. 

2.  [Fr.  baiguer.]    To  bathe  ;  to  wash.     [JVU  used.] 

EM-BAY'ED,  (em-bade',)  pp.    Inclosed  in  a  bay,  or 

between  points  of  land,  as  a  ship. 
EM-Ba  Y'lNG,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  bay. 
EM-BED',  v.  t.     [en,  in,  and  bed.]     To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ; 

to  lay  in  surrounding  matter  ;  as,  to  embed  a  thing  in 

clav  or  in  sand. 
EM-BED'DED,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  as  in  a  bed  ;  deposited 

or  inclosed  in  surrounding  matter ;  as,  ore  embedded 

in  sand. 
EM-BED'DING,  ppr.    Laying,  depositing,  or  forming, 

as  in  a  bed. 
EM-BED'MENT,  n.    Act  of  embedding  ;  state  of  being 

embedded. 
EM-BEL'LISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  embcllir,  from  belle,  L.  bel- 


beauthjul  or  elegant  by  ornaments  ;  applied  to  persons 
or  things.  We  embellish  the  person  with  rich  apparel, 
a  garden  with  shrubs  and  tlowers,  and  style  with 
metaphors. 

2.  To  make  graceful  or  elegant;  as,  to  embellish 
manners. 

EM-BEL'LISH-EI),  (om-bel'lisht,)pp.ora.  Adorned; 
decorated  ;  beautified. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ER,  n.     One  who  embellishes. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Adorning ;  decorating ; 
adding  grace,  ornament,  or  elegance,  to  a  person  or 
thing. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ING-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  embellish. 

EM-BEL'LISH-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  adorning. 

2.  Ornament ;  decoration  ;  any  thing  that  adds 
beauty  or  elegance  ;  that  which  renders  any  tiling 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste,  in  dress, 
furniture,  manners,  or  in  the  fine  arts.  Rich  dresses 
are  embellishments  of  tile  person  ;  virtue  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  the  mind,  and  liberal  arts  the  embellish- 
ment^ of  society. 

EM'BER,  in  ember-days,  ember-weeks,  is  the  Saxon 
emb-ren,  or  ymb-ryne,  a  circle,  circuit,  or  revolution, 
from  ymb,  apifit,  around,  and  ren,  or  ryne,  course, 
from  the  root  of  run.  Ember-days  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  after  Whitsunday,  after  Ilolyrood-day  in 
September,  and  after  St.  Lucia's  day  in  December. 
Ember-days  are  days  returning  at  certain  seasons  ; 
ember-weeks,  the  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall ;  and 
formerly,  our  ancestors  used  the  words  Ember-fast 
and  Ember-tide,  or  season. 

Lye.     Encyc.     LL.  Alfred,  sect.  39. 

EM'BER-GOOSE,  n.  A  web-footed  bird  of  the  genus 
Colymbus,  also  called  the  great  northern  diver, 
placed  by  Linnams  under  the  order  Anseres.  It  is 
larger  than  the  common  goose  :  the  head  is  dusky  ; 
the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  clouded  with 
lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same  ;  the  prima- 
ries and  tail  are  black  ;  the  breast  and  belly  silvery. 
It  inhabits  the  northern  regions,  about  Iceland  and 
the  Orkneys.  Encyc. 

EM'BER-ING,  n.    The  ember-days,  supra.     [Obs.] 
Tusser. 

EM'BERS,  n.  pi.    [Sax.  atmyrian ;  Scot,  ameris,  aumers ; 
Ice.  einmyria.] 
Small  coals  of  fire  with  ashes ;   the  residuum  of 


It  is  used  by  Colebrooke  in  the  singular. 


EMB 

E.VBICR-WEEK.     See  Ember,  supra. 

EM-BEZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  embeasiler  to  filch  ;  bese- 
ler,  id.  The  primary  sense  is  not  quite  obvious.  U 
the  sense  is  to  strip,  to  peel,  it  coincides  with  the  At 

J^A-Mj  bassala,  to  strip,  or  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  Vsd.   In 

Heb.  Ch.  Svr.  and  Sam.,  to  or  no  signifien  to  plun- 
der. See  Class  Bs,  No.  2,  21,  22.  Perhaps  the  sense 
is,  to  cut  off.     No.  21,  54.1 

1.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own  use 
what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care  and  management.  It 
differs  from  stealing  and  robbery  in  this— that  the 
latter  imply  a  wrongful  taking  of  another's  goods, 
but  embezzlement  denotes  the  wrongful  appropria- 
tion and  use  of  what  came  into  possession  by  right. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  intrusted  with  public 
money  to  embezzle  it. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate  in  extravagance 

When  thou  host  embezzled  all  tliy  store.  Ihyaen. 

EM-BEZ'ZL£D,(em-bez'ld,)/);j.  Appropriated  wrong- 
fully to  one's  own  use. 

EM-BEZ'ZLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  fraudulently  ap- 
propriating to  one's  own  use  the  money  or  goods 
intrusted  to  one's  care  and  management.  An  accu- 
rate account  of  the  embezzlements  of  public  money 
would  form  a  curious  history. 
2.  The  thing  appropriated. 

EM-BEZ'ZLER,  n.     One  who  embezzles. 

EM-BEZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Fraudulently  applying  to  one's 
own  use  what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care  and  employ- 


No  weeping  i.i-pli  'u  s.w  lit-  fuller's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.  Pope. 

2.  To  blazon ;  to  paint  or  adorn  with  figures  ar- 
morial. 

The  imperial  eiittiirn,  tttp'.ueiacr  to  the  wind, 

With  <rems  ami  gall,  n   1  u -t-r  rich  emblazed.  Milton, 

EM-BLAZ'ED,  pp.  Adorned  with  shining  ornaments, 
or  with  figures  armorial. 

EM-BLaZ'ING,  ppr.  Embellishing  with  glittering  or- 
naments, or  witli  figures  armorial. 

EM-BLA'ZON,  (em-bli'zn,)  a.  t.  [Fr.  blusonner.  See 
Emblaze  ] 

1.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or  ensigns 
armorial.  Johnson. 

2.  To  deck  in  glaring  colors  ;  to  display  pompously. 

We  find  Augustus  —  emblazoned  by  the  poets.  Makewell. 

EM-BLA'Z(5N-ED,  (em-blaz'nd,)  pp.  Adorned  with 
figures  or  ensigns  armorial  .  set  out  pompously. 

EM-BLA'ZON-ER,  n.     Ablazoner;   one  that  emblaz- 
ons ;  a  herald. 
2.  One  that  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 

EM-BLa'ZON-ING,  ppr.  Adorning  with  ensigns  or 
figures  armorial  .  di>pluving  with  pomp. 

EM-BLa'ZON-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning 
with  ensigns  armorial. 

EM-BLA'ZON-MENT,  n.     An  emblazoning.      Roscoe. 

EM-BLa'ZON-RY,  n.  Pictures  on  shields;  display 
of  figures.  Milton. 

EM'BLEM,  n.  [Gr.  ep0\riua,  from  e^SaWa,,  to  cast 
in,  to  insert.] 

1.  Properly,  inlay  ;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work ;  some- 
thing inserted  in  the  body  of  another. 

2.  A  picture  representing  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and 
another  to  the  under-taiiditie: ;  a  painted  enigma,  or 
a  figure  representing  some  obvious  history,  instruct- 
ing us  in  some  moral  truth.  Such  is  the  image  of 
Screvda   holding   his   hand    in  the  fire,  with  these 

est,"  t     1 . 
Encyc 

3.  A  painting  or  representation,  intended  to 'hold 
forth  some  moral  or  poliueal  instruction  ;  an  allusive 
picture  .  a  typical  designation.  A  balance  is  ail  cm- 
Won  of  justice  ;  a  crown  is  the  emblem  of  royalty  ; 
a  scepter,  of  power  or  sovereignty. 

4.  That  which  represents  another  tiling  in  its  pre- 
dominant qualities.  A  white  robe  in  Scripture  is  an 
emblem  of  purity  or  righteousness  ;  baptism,  of  puri- 
fication. 

EM'BLEM,  v.  L    To  represent  by  similar  qualities. 
Fehham. 
EM-BLEM-AT'I€,         )  a.  Pertaining  to  or  comprising 
EM-BLEM-AT'IC-AL,  j      an  emblem. 

2.  Representing  by  some  allusion  or  customary 
connection  ;  as,  a  crown  is  emblematic  of  royalty,  a 
crown  being  worn  by  kings. 

3.  Reprcsentum  by  similar  qualities;  as,  whiteness 
is  emblematic  of  purity. 

4.  Usintt  emblems  ;  as,  emblematic  worship. 
EM-BLEM-AT'IC  AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  or  means  of 

emblems  ;  in  the  manner  of  emblems  ;  by  way  of  al- 
lusive representation.  Swift. 

EM-BLEM'A-TIST,  n,  A  writer  or  inventor  of  cm 
blems.  Brown 

EM-BLEM'A-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  an  emblem. 
Walpole. 
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EM-BLEM'A-TIZ-ja>,  pp.  Represented  by  an  em- 
blem. 

EM-BLEM'A-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Representing  by  an  em- 
blem. 

EJVl'BLE-MENT,  n.  Used  mostly  in  the  plural.  [Norm. 
embtrur,  emblements  :  rmblccr,  to  sow  ;  Fr.  emblaoer  ; 
Norm,  bluer,  to  sow  with  corn,  from  ble,  bled,  corn.] 
The  produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown  or  planted. 
This  word  is  used  for  the  produce  of  land  sown  or 
planted  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose  estate  is 
determined  suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown  or  planted, 
and  before  harvest.  In  this  case,  the  tenant's  execu- 
tors shall  have  the  emblements.  Emblements  compre- 
hend not  only  corn,  but  the  produce  of  any  annual 
plant.  But  the  produce  of  grass  and  perennial 
plants  belongs  to  the  lord,  or  proprietor  of  the  land. 
Blaclcstone 

EM'BLEM-TZE,  v.  t     To  represent  by  an  emblem. 

EM'BLEM-IZ-£D,  pp.     Represented  by  an  emblem. 

EM'BLEM-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Representing  by  an  emblem. 

EM-BLOOM',  v.  t.     To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom. 

EM -BLOOM' El),  pp.     Enriched  with  bloom.      [Good. 

EM-BLOOM'ING,  p/»-.     Covering  wilh  1,1, i. 

EM-BOD'I-ED,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Embody.]  Collected  cr 
formed  into  a  body. 

EM-BOD'I-ER,  n.     He  that  embodies. 

EM-BOD'I-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  embodying;  the 
state  of  being  embodied. 

EM-BOD'Y,  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  body.]  To  form  into  a 
body  ;  to  make  corporeal  ;  to  invest  with  matter  ;  as, 
to  embody  the  soul  or  spirit ;  a  form  embodied. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united  mass  ; 
to  collect  into  a  whole  ;   to  incorporate  ;   to  concen- 
trate ;  as,  to  embody  troops  ;  to  embody  detached  sen- 
timents. 

EM-BOD'Y,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  body,  mass,  or  collec- 
tion ;  to  coalesce.  Milton.     Locke. 

EM-BOD'Y-ING,  ppr.    Collecting  or  forming   into  a 


the  sea. 


place  • 


bol  In 


EM-B6LD'EN,  v.  t.     [en  and  bold.]     Togi' 
or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage.     1  Cor.  viii. 

I ',  M  - 1  :<  1 1 , 1 )' ;  :\  -  El),  pp.  or  a.     Encouraged. 

EM-[:f>U)'E.\-EK,  n.     One  that  emboldens. 

EM-BOLD'EN-ING,  ppr.     Giving  courage  or  boldness. 

EM'BO-LISM,  n.     [Gr.  rp/SoXiapos,  from  tptSaWw,  to 
throw  in,  to  insert  ] 

1.  Intercalation;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity. 
The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365,  they 
added  a  lunar  month  every  second  or  third  year, 
which  additional  month  they  called  embolimcsus. 

2.  Intercalated  time.  [Barlow. 
EM-BO-LIS'.\lAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  intercalation  ;  in- 
tercalated ;  inserted. 

The  embollona!  muntlis  are  cither  natural  or  civil.  Encyc. 


EM-. 


calated  ;  inserted. 


EM'BO-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  epffoXoc,  from  ep/3a\\u,  to 
thrust  in.] 

Something  inserted   or   acting   in    another ;   that 
which  thrusts  or  drives,  as  a  piston. 

Jirbuihnot.    Hebert. 

EM-BOJV-POIJVT,  [Fr.]  ('ang-bong-pwa'.)  Plumpness 
of  body  or  person. 

EM-BOR'DER,  i>.  t.     [Old  Fr.  emborder.] 
To  adorn  with  a  border. 

EM-BOR'BER-£D,  pp.     Adorned  with  a  border. 

EM-BO  R'DER-ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  a  border 

EM-BOSS',  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  boss.]  In  the  fine  arts, 
to  form  bosses  or  protuberances  ;  to  fashion  in  relievo 
or  raised  work  ;  to  cut  or  form  with  prominent  fig- 
ures. 

2.  To  form  with  bosses ;  to  cover  with  protuber- 
ances. Milton. 

3.  To  drive  hard  in  hunting,  till  a  deer  foams,  or  a 
dog's  knees  swell.  Shak.     Hanmer. 

EM-BOSS',   v.   t.      [Fr.  embolter,  for   cmboister,  from 

boite,  boiste,  a  box.] 
To  inclose,  as  in  a  box;  to  include;  to  cover.  [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

EM-BOSS',  v.  t.     [It.  imboscare,  from  bosco,  a  wood.] 
To  inclose  in  a  wood;    to  conceal  in  a  thicket. 

[JVot  used.]  Milton. 

EM-BOSS'ED,  (em-bost',)  pp.  or  a.  Formed  or  covered 

with  bosses  or  raised  figures. 
EM-BOSS'ING,  ppr.    Forming  with  figures  in  relievo. 

EM-BOSS'ING,  n.  The  formation  of  ornamental  fig- 
ures in  relief;  the  figures  thus  formed.         Hebert. 

EM-BOSS'MENT,  n.    A  prominence,  like  a  boss ;    a 
jut. 
2.  Relief;  figures  in  relievo;  raised  work. 

Jlddison. 

EM  BOTTLE,  v.  t  [en,  in,  and  bottle.]  To  put  in  a 
bottle  ;  to  bottle  ;  to  include  or  confine  in  a  bottle. 

EM-BOTTLBD,  pp.    Put  in  or  included  in  bottles. 

EM-BOT'TLING,  ppr.    Putting  in  a  bottle.     [Philips. 


EMB 


2._The  mouth-hole  of  a  wind  instrument  of  music. 
EM-BoVV',».  t.    To   form  like  a  bow ;    to  arch;    to 

vault.  Spenser. 

EM-BOWEL,  v.  t.     [en,  in,  and  bowel.]     To  take  out 

the  entrails  of  an  animal  body  ;  to  eviscerate.     Sluik. 

2.  To  take  out  the  internal  parts. 

Fossils  and  minerals  thai  t!»e  emboioeled  earth 
Displays.  Philipt. 

3.  To  sink  or  inclose  in  another  substance. 

Spenser. 

EM-BOWEL-M),  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  intestines ; 
eviscerated  ;  buried. 

EM-BOVV'EL-ER,  n.  One  that  takes  out  the  bowels. 

EM-BO  WE  L-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  entrails  ;  evis- 
cerating ;  burying. 

EM-BO  WEL-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
bowels  ;  evisceration.  Lamb. 

EM-BOWER,  v.  i.  [from  bower.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in 
a  bower.  Spenser. 

EM -BOWER,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  bower ;  to  shel- 
ter with  ire,?s.  Thomson. 

EM-BO W'ER-jSD,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  a  bower; 
sheltered. 

EM-BOWSR-ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  bower  or 

EM-BOX'ED,  (em-boxf ,)  a.    Inclosed,  as  in  a  box. 

EM-BRACE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  embrasscr,  from  en  and  bras, 
the  arm  ;  Sp.  abraiar,  from  brazo,  the  arm  ;  It.  ab- 
bracciarc,  imbracciare,  from  braccw,  the  arm  ;  Ir.  um- 
bracnim,  from  brae,  the  arm.     See  Brace.] 

1.  To  take,  clasp,  or  inclose  in  the  arms  ;  to  press 
to  the  bosom,  in  token  of  affection. 

Paul  called  to  him  the  disciples  and  embraced  them.—  Acts  xx. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  receive  or 
take  with  willingness  that  which  is  offered  ;  as,  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  favor. 

3.  To  comprehend  ;  to  include  or  take  in ;  as, 
natural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 

Johnson. 

4.  To  comprise ;    to  inch 
contain ;  to  encircle. 

LOW  at  his  fee,  a  spa,-i",,s    plait, 
Between  the  mountain  and  I  hi-  .- 

5.  To  receive  ;  to  admit. 
What  is  there 


to   encompass  ; 


.t  he  may  nut  embrace  for  truth  ? 

To  find  ;  to  take  ;  to  accept. 


Locke. 


7.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with. 

8.  To  put  on.  Spenser. 

9.  To  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 

Blackstone. 
EM-BRaCE',  o.  i.     To  join  in  an  embrace.         Shah. 
EM-BRaCE  ,  it.    Inclosure  or  clasp  with  the  arms; 
pressure  to  the  bosom  with  the  arms. 

2.  Reception  of  out,  thing  into  another. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse;  conjugal  endearment. 
EM-BRACi'I),  (em-brast',)  pp.    Inclosed  in  the  arms  ; 

clasped  to   the    bosom ;   seized  ;    laid    hold   on ;    re- 
ceived ;   comprehended  ;   included  ;   contained  ;  ac- 
cepted. 
2.  Influenced  corruptly  ;  biased  ;  as  a  juror. 

Blackstone. 
EM-BRA  CE'MENT,  n.    A  clasp  in  the  arms  ;  a  hug ; 
embrace.  Sidney. 

2.  Hostile  hug;  gTapple.     [Little  used.]      Sidney. 

3.  Comprehension  ;  state  of  being  contained  ;  in- 
closure.    [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  Conjugal  endearment ;  sexual  commerce.    Sluik. 

5.  Willing  acceptance.     [Little  used.] 
EM-BRACE'OR,  7i.    One  who  attempts  to  influence  a 

jury  corruptly.  Howel. 

EM-BRaC'ER,  n.     The  person  who  embraces. 

EM-BRaC'ER-Y,  n.    In  law,  an  attempt  to  influence 
a  jury  corruptly  to  one  side,  by   promises,  persua- 
sions, entreaties, money,  entertainments,  or  the  like. 
Blaclcstone. 

EM-BRACING,  ppr.     Clasping  in  the  arms  ;  pressing 
to  the  bosom;    seizing   and  holding;    comprehend- 
ing ;  including  ;  receiving  ;  accepting  ;  having   con- 
jugal intercourse. 
2.  Attempting  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 

Blackstone. 

EM-BRAID',  v.  t.     To  upbraid.     [JVot  in  use.]  Elyot. 

EM-BRa'SURE,  (-zhur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  embraser,  to 
widen.  Lunier.  If  Lunier  is  right,  this  coincides 
with  the  Sp.  abrasar,  Port,  abraiar,  to  burn,  Sp.  to 
squander  or  dissipate.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  wall  or  parapet,  through  which 
cannon  are  pointed  and  discharged. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture 
of  a  door  or  window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for 
giving  greater  play  for  the  opening  of  the  door  or 
casement,  or  for  admitting  mere  light.  Encyc.    Owilt. 

EM-BRAVE',  v.  t.  [See  Brave.]  To  embellish  ;  to 
make  showy.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  inspire  with  bravery  ;  to  make  bold.  Bcaum. 

EM-BRA  V.ED,  pp.  Made  showy  ;  inspired  with  bra- 
very. 
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EM'BRO-€  ATE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  epilpcx- ,  Ppi\<i,  to  moisf 
cn,  to  rain  ;  It.  embroecare.] 

In  surgery  am]  mrdicuir,  to  moisten  and  rub  a  dis- 
eased part  of  the  body  with  a  liquid  substance,  as 
with  spirit,  oil,  &c,  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  sponge. 
Coze.     Encyc. 

EM'BRO-€a-TED,  pp.  Moistened  and  rubbed  with  a 
wet  cloth  or  sponge. 

EM'BRO-CA-TING,  ppr.  Moistening  and  rubbing  a 
diseased  part  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge. 

EiM-BRO-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  moistening  and 
rubbing  a   diseased  part  with  a    cloth   or   sponge, 
dipped  in  some  liquid  substance,  as  spirit,  oil,  &-c. 
Coze      En  eye. 
2.  The  liquid  or  lotio  l  with  which  an  affected  part 
is  rubbed  or  washed. 

EM-BROID'ER,  v.  t.  [F-.  brmler  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bor- 
dar  ,-  W.  brodiaw,  to  embroider,  to  make  compact,  to 
darn.     (in.  border.] 

To  border  with  ornamental  needle-work,  or  fig- 
ures ;  to  adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle-work  ; 
as  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslin. 

Thou  shall  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen.  —  Ex.  xxviii. 

EM-BROID'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Adorned  with  figures 
of  needle-work. 

EM-BRDID'ER-ER,  ji.     One  who  embroiders. 

EM-BROID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Ornamenting  with  figured 
needle-work. 

EM-BROID'ER- Y,  n.  Work  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  or 
other  thread,  formed  by  the  needle  on  cloth,  stuffs, 
and  muslin,  into  various  figures  ;  variegated  needle- 
work. Pope.    Encyc. 

2.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  figures  and  colors; 
as,  the  natural  nnhroidn-ij  of  meadows.     Spectator. 

3.  Artificial  ornaments;  as,  the  embroidery  of 
words.  Hosack. 

EM-BROIL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  embrouillrr,  brouiller ;  It.  im- 
brotrliore,  brogliare;  Sp.  embrollar ;  Port,  embrulhar ; 
properly,  to  turn,  to  stir  or  agitate,  to  mix,  to  twist. 
See  Broil.] 

1.  To  perplex  or  entangle;  to  intermix  in  confu- 

The   Christian   antiquities  at  Rome  —  are  embroiled  with  fable 

2.  To  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities  ;  to  dis- 
turb or  distract  by  connection  with  something  else  ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  commotion  ;  to  perplex. 

The  royal  house  embroiled  in  civil  war.  Dryden. 

EM-BROIL'ED,pp.  Perplexed  ;  entangled  ;  intermixed 

and  confused,  involved  in  trouble. 

EM-BROIL'ING,  ppr.  Perplexing;  entangling;  in- 
volving in  trouble. 

EM-BROIL'MENT,  7t.  A  state  of  contention,  pei- 
plexitv,  or  confusion  ;  disturbance. 

EM-BRONZE'.     See  Bronze. 

EM-BROTH'EL,  v.  t.  [See  Brothel.]  To  inclose 
in  a  brothel.  Donne. 

EM'BRY-O,     )n.     [Gr.  euffpwv ;   L.  embryon ;    from 

EM'BRY-ON,  j  Gr.  tv  and  (3pyo>,  to  shoot,  bud,  ger- 
minate. The  Greek  word  is  contracted  probably 
from  BpvSa,  for  it  gives  (ipvaic ;  and  if  so,  it  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  Eng.  brood  and  breed.] 

1.  In  physiology,  the  first  rudiments  of  an  animal 
in  the  womb,  before  the  several  members  are  dis- 
tinctly formed  ;  after  which  it  is  called  a  fetus. 

2.  the  rudiments  of  a  plant.  [Encyc, 

3.  The  beginning  or  first  state  of  any  thing  not  fit 
for  production  ;  the  rudiments  of  any  thing  yet  im- 
perfectly formed. 

The  company  little  Buspected   what  a  noble  work  I  had   th»n  in 
embryo.  Sitifl. 

EM'BRY-O,     |  a.    Pertaining  to  or  noting  anv  thing 
EM'BRY-ON,  (      in  its  first  rudiments  or  unfinished 

state  ;  as,  an  embryon  bud.  Darwin. 

EM-BRY-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  epPpvov,  a  fetus,  and  Ao- 

The  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  fetus  of 

animals. 
EM'BRY-ON-ATE,  a.     In  the  state  of  an  embryo. 
EM-BRY-ON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  in 

the  state  of  one.  Coleridge. 

EM-BRY-OT'O-MY,  n.     [embryo  and  Gr.  ropn,  a  cut- 
ting, from  rtfit'i.,,  to  cut.] 
A  cutting  or  forcible  separation  of  the  fetus  from 

the  womb.  Coze. 

EM-BUS'Y.  (em-biz'ze,)».  t.    Toemploy.    [JVot  used.'] 
EME,  7i.     An  uncle.     [See  Eam.] 
E-MEND',  v.  t.t  To  make  better  or  more  perfect ;  to 

amend.     [JVot  used.] 
E-MEND'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  emrndabilis,  from  emendo,  to 

correct ;  e  and  menda,  a  spot  or  blemish.] 

Capable   of    being  amended   or   corrected.      [See 

Amendable.] 
EM-EN-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  emendatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  altering  for  the  better,  or  correcting 
what  is  erroneous  or  faulty  ;  correction  ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  correction  of  errors  in  writings.  When 
we  speak  of  life  and  manners,  we  use  Amemd, 
Amendment,  the  French  orthography. 

2.  An  alteration  for  the  belter  ;  correction  of  an 
error  or  fault.  The  last  edition  of  the  book  contains 
many  emendations. 
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EM'EN-DA-TOR,  n.  A  corrector  of  errors  or  faults  in 
writings  ;  one  who  corrects  or  improves. 

E-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Contributing  to  emendation 
or  correction.  Warton. 

E-MEND  ED,  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  made  better ;  im- 
proved. 

E  MEN'DI-€ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  emendico.]     To  beg. 

EMEN'DI-€A-TED,  pp.    Begged. 

E-MEN'DI-€A-TING,  ppr.     Begging. 

EM'E-RALD,  n.  [Sp.  esmcralda  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  smeral- 
dt ;  Fr.  emeraude ;  Arm.  emeraudenn  ;  G.  D.  and  Dan. 
smaragd;  L.  smaragdus :  Gr.  papa)  Svc  and  apapay- 
doc;    Ch.    "U"Wtj    Syr.  jr>.    Ljo]    imaragda  ;    Ar. 

i  «^c  j   zomorodon.     It  is  probable  that  the  European 

words  are  from  the  Oriental,  though  much  altered. 
The  verb  "rat  signifies  to  sing,  to  call,  to  amputate, 
&c.  ;  but  the  meaning  of  emerald  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  green  color,  and  identical, 
except  in  color,  with  beryl.     [See  Beryl.]      Dana. 

2.  A  printing  type,  in  size  between  minion  and 
nonpareil. 

E-MERGE',  (e-merj',)  v.  i.  [L.  emcrgo ;  e,  ex,  and 
mergo,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or  sur- 
rounding substance  ;  as,  to  emerge  from  the  water  or 
from  the  ocean. 

Thetis  —emerging  from  the  deep,  Dryden. 

We  say,  a  planet  emerges  from  the  sun's  light ;  a 
star  emerging  from  chaos."     It  is  opposed  to  immerge. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  proceed  from.  Newton. 

3.  To  reappear,  after  being  eclipsed  ;  to  leave  the 
sphere  of  the  obscuring  object.  The  sun  is  said  to 
emerge,  when  the  moon  ceases  to  obscure  its  light ; 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  emerge,  when  they  appear 
beyond  the  limb  of  the  planet. 

4.  To  rise  out  of  a  state  of  depression  or  obscuri- 
ty ;  to  rise  into  view  ;  as,  to  emerge,  from  poverty  or 
ohscnritv  ;  to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

E-.MERG'ENCE,    j  n.     The  act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid 
E-MERG'EN-CY, )      or  other  covering,  or  surround- 

2.  The  act  of 
of  issuing  from 

The  while  color  i 

3.  That 


Most  ot'uur  van'ii'i  Ii.ivi;  h-  .n  1'miiuI  <hi(  by  ensual  emergency. 
GUinville. 

4.  Exigence  ;  any  event  or  occasional  combination 
of  circumstances  which  calls  for  immediate  action 
or  remedy  ;  pressing  necessity. 

In  case  of  emer  gejicy,  [it    in  an  emergency,]  lie  would  employ 
the  whole  wetilll)  ot  his  empire.  Addison. 

E  MERG'ENT,  a.     Rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  any  thing 
that  covers  or  surrounds. 

The  itiounlain.  liu;r.i  ;..,, r  emergent.  Milton. 


nty. 

4.  Corning    suddenly ;     sudden ;     casual  ;     unex- 
pected ;    hence,    calling    for    immediate    action    or 
remedy  ;    urgent ;    pressing  ;    as,  an  emergent  occa- 
sion. Clarendon. 
E-MERG'ENT-LY,  adv.     By  emerging. 
E-MER'IT-ED,  a.     [L.  emeritus.-] 

Allowed  to  have  done  sufficient  public  service. 
Evelyn. 
E-MER'I-TUS,  n. ;  pi.  Emeriti.      [L.]    One  who  has 

been  honorably  discharged  from  public  service. 
EM'E-RODS,  n.,  with   a  plural   termination.      [Cor- 
rupted   from    hemorrhoids.       Gr.    alpoyfioiAec,    from 
aip'ippocoj,  to  labor  under  a  flowing  of  blood;   alua, 
blood,  and  pen,,  to  flow.] 

Hemorrhoids ;  livid,  painful,  and  bleeding  tuber- 
cles about  the  anus. 

The  Lord  will  smite  thee—  with  the  emerods.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 
E-MER'SION,n.     [from  L.  emergo.     See  Emerge.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  other  covering 
or  surrounding  substance  ;  opposed  to  immersion. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
body  after  an  eclipse ;  as,  the  emersion  of  the  moon 
from  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ;  also,  the  time  of  reap- 
pearance. Barlow. 

3.  The  reappearance  of  a  star  which  has  been  hid 
by  the  effulgence  of  the  sun's  light.  Barlow. 

4.  Extrication.  Black. 
EM'ER-Y,  n.  [Fr.  emeril ;  cmcri ;  Sp.  esmeril ;  D.  ameril ; 

G.  schmergel ;  Gr.  and  L.  smiris.] 

A  massive  variety  of  corundum  ;  its  structure  finely 
granular  ;  its  color  varying  from  a  deep  gray  to  a 
bluish  or  blackish  gray,  sometimes  brownish.  This 
is  almost  indispensable  in  polishing  metals  and  hard 
stones.  The  lapidaries  cut  ordinary  gems  on  their 
wheels,  by  sprinkling  Unto  with  (in'  moistened  pow- 
der of  emery  ;  but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

Hill.     Clcnrrland. 
EM'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  infra.]     A  vomiting;  discharges 
from  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. 


EMI 

E-MET'I€,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  emetico  ;  Fr.  cmetique;  from 
Gr.  epeo,,  to  vomit.] 

Inducing  to  vomit ;  exciting  the  stomach  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  by  the  esophagus  and  mouth. 

E-MET'IC,  n.     A  medicine  that  provokes 

E-MET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  such 
cite  vomiting.  Boyle. 

EM'E-TIN,  n.  [See  Emetic]  A  white  or  yellowish 
powder,  supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  various  emetic  roots. 

K'MEU,    j  n.     A  very  large  bird  of  New  Holland,  often 

E'MEW,  J  called  the  New  Holland  Cassowary,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  cassowary,  but  differing  from 
the  latter  in  not  having  the  helmet.  It  differs  from 
the  ostrich  in  having  its  feet  three-toed.  Its  feathers 
are  of  a  dull,  sooty  brown  color,  and  its  wings,  total- 
ly useless  for  flight,  serve  to  balance  the  body  in  run- 
ning. Partington. 

E-JilEUTE',  (a-mut',)  [Fr.]  A  seditious  commotion  or 
mob. 

EM-I-€a'TION,  n.  [L.  emir.atio,  emieo,  from  e  and 
mico,  to  sparkle,  that  is,  to  dart.] 

A  sparkling  ;  a  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from 
heated  iron  or  fermeiitinu  liquors. 

E-MIC'TION,  n.     [L.  mingo,  miction.} 

The  discharging  of  urine;  urine;  what  is  voided 
by  the  urinary  passages.  Harvey. 

EM'I-GRANT,  a.  [See  Emigiiate.]  Removing,  or 
having  removed,  from  one  place  or  country  to  another 
distant  place,  with  a  view  to  reside. 

EM'I-GRANT,  n.  One  who  removes  his  habitation, 
or  quits  one  country  or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

EM'I-GRaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  emigro  ;  e  and  migro,  to  mi- 
grate.] 

To  quit  one  country,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in 
another  ;  to  remove  from  one  country  or  state  to  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  residence.  Germans,  Swiss, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to 
America.  Inhabitants  of  New  England  emigrate  to 
the  Western  States. 

EM'I-GRa-TED,  pp.  Removal  from  one  country  to 
another,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement. 

EM'I-GRA-TING,  ppr.  Removing  from  one  country 
or  state  to  another  for  residence. 

EM-I-GRa'TION,  n.  Removal  of  inhabitants  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
residence,  as  from  Europe  to  America,  or  in  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Western. 

The  removal  of  persons  from  house  to  house  in  the 
same  town,  state,  or  kingdom,  is  not  called  emigra- 
tion, but  simply  removal. 

EM'I-NENCE,    \  n.     [L.  eminentia,  from  eminens,  emi- 

EM'I-NEN-CY,  j  neo,  to  stand  or  show  itself  above  ; 
e  and  minor,  to  threaten,  that  is,  to  stand  or  push  for- 
ward.    See  Class  Mn,  No.  9,  11.] 

1.  Elevation  ;  hight,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  but  usually, 
a  rising  ground  ;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  above 
the  adjacent  ground. 

The  temple  of  Im ■  ou;;'ln  to  Lie  seated  on  an  eminence.   Burke. 

2.  Summit ;  highest  part.  Ray. 

3.  Apart  ri.-mg  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  or 
above  the  surface.  We  speak  of  eminences  on  any 
plain  or  smooth  surface. 

4.  An  elevated  situation  among  men ;  a  place  or 
station  above  men  in  general,  either  in  rank,  office, 
or  celebrity.  Merit  may  place  a  man  on  an  eminence, 
and  make  him  conspicuous.  Eminence  is  always  ex- 
posed to  envy. 

5.  Exaltation  ;  high  rank  ;  distinction  ;  celebrity  ; 
fame  ;  preferment ;  conspicuousness.  Office,  rank, 
and  great  talents,  give  eminence  to  men  in  society. 

Where  men  can  not  arrive  at  eminence,   religion  may  make 
compensation,  by  teaching  content.  TiUotson. 

6.  Supreme  degree.  Milton. 

7.  Notice;  distinction.  Shak. 

8.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  cardinals  and  others. 
EM'I-NENT,  a.t  [L.  eminens,  from  emineo.] 

1.  High  ;  lofty  ;  as,  an  eminent  place.     Ezelc.  xvi. 

2.  Exalted  in  rank  high  in  office  ;  dignified;  dis- 
tinguished. Princes  bold  eminent  stations  in  society, 
as  do  ministers,  judges,  and  legislators. 

3.  High  in  public  estimation ;  conspicuous;  distin- 
guished above  others  ;  remarkable  ;  as,  an  eminent 
historian  or  poet ;  an  eminent  scholar.  Burke  was  an 
eminent  orator ;  Watts  and  Cowper  were  eminent  for 
their  piety. 

EM'I-NENT  DO-MAIN'.  The  right  of  eminent  domain, 
is  a  right  which  a  government  possesses  of  taking 
the  property  of  its  subjects  fur  necessary  public  uses, 
at  a  fair  valuation.  Bouvier. 

EM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  high  degree  ;  in  a  degree 
to  attract  observation  ;  in  a  degree  to  be  conspicuous 
and  distinguished  from  others ;  as,  to  be  eminently 
learned  or  useful. 


E'MIR, 


[Ar.j.>yo 


r,  a  commander,  from 


wo)  emara,  to  command,  Heb.  tON,  to  speak,  Ch. 

Syr.  Sam.  id.] 

A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks  and  Mohamme- 
dans, denoting  a  prince  ;  a  title  at  first  given  to  the 


it  was  attributed  to  all  who  were  judged  to  descend 

from  Mohammed,  by  his  daughter  Fatimah.     Encve. 

EM'IS-SA-RY,  n.     [h.  emissarius,  from  emeito  ;  e  aiid 

mitto,  to  send  ;   Fr.  emissaire ;    Sp.  emisario  ;  It.  ejnis- 

1.  A  person  sent  on  a  mission ;  a  missionary  em- 
ployed to  preach  and  propagate  the  gospel. 

If  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine,  we  have  in  that  one,  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  we  possess  the  accounts  which  the 
original  emi*::ur  -z.f-  oi'  li.e  r  li^iun  delivered. 

Paley,  EM.  Christ. 

[  This  sense  is  now  unusual.] 

2.  A  person  sent  on  a  private  message  or  business ; 
a  secret  agent,  employed  to  sound  or  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  to  spread  reports  or  propagate 
opinions  favorable  to  his  employer,  or  designed  to  de- 
feat the  measures  or  schemes  of  his  opposers  or  foes  ; 
a  spy  ;  but  an  emissary  may  differ  from  a  spy.  A  spy 
in  war  is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp  or  territo- 
ries to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy  ;  an  emissary 
may  be  a  secret  agent  employed  not  otily  to  detect 
the  schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  but  to  influence 
their  councils.  A  spy  in  war  must  be  concealed,  or 
he  suffers  deatli  ;  an  emissary  may  in  some  cases  be 
known  as  the  agent  of  an  adversary,  without  incur- 
ring similar  hazard.  Bacon.     Swift. 

3.  That  which  sends  out  or  emits.     [Not  used.} 

Jlrbutanot 
Emissary  vessels  :  in  anatomy,  the  same  as  excretory. 
EM'IS-SA-RY,  a.     Exploring  ;  spying.       B.  Jonson. 
E-MIS'SION,  (e-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  emissio,  from  emitto, 
to  send  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  or  throwing  out;  as,  the 
emission  of  light  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body  ;  the  emission  of  odors  from  plants  ;  the  emis- 
sion of  heat  from  a  fire. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  abroad,  or  into  circulation, 
notes  of  a  State  or  of  a  private  corporation  ;  as,  the 
emission  of  State  notes,  or  bills  of  credit,  or  treasury 
notes. 

3.  That  which  is  sent  out  or  issued  at  one  time  ; 
an  impression,  or  a  number  of  notes  issued  by  one 
act  of  government.  We  say,  notes  or  bills  of  various 
emissions  were  in  circulation. 

EM-IS-SI"TIOUS,  (en,-is-sish'us,)  a.     [L.  emissitius.] 
Looking,  or  narrowly  examining;  prying. 

Bp.  Hall. 
E-MIT',  v.  U     [L.  emitto  ;  e  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  To  send  forth  ;  to  throw  or  give  out ;  as,  fire 
emits  heat  and  smoke  ;  boiling  water  emits  steam  ;  the 
sun  and  moon  emit  light ;  animal  bodies  emit  per- 
spirable matter ;  putrescent  substances  emit  offensive 
or  noxious  exhalations. 

2.  To  let  fly.;  to  discharge  ;  to  dart  or  shoot ;  as,  to 
emit  an  arrow.     [ Unusual.]  Prior. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree.  [Unusual] 

Jlyliffe.   J 

4.  To  issue,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit ;  to  print, 
and  send  into  circulation.  The  United  States  have 
emitted  treasury  notes. 

No  Suite  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.  Const.  United  States. 

E-MIT'TED,  pp.    Sent  forth. 
E-MIT'TING,  ppr.     Sending  out;  giving  out. 
EM-MEN' A-GOGUE,  it.      [Gr.   tpprjvoc,  menstruous, 
or  tf,  in,  and  pi;v,  month,  and  u>  w,  to  lead.] 

A  medicine  that  promotes  tiie  menstrual  discharge. 
EM'MET,  n.     [Sax.  cemet,  annette ;  G.  ameisse.] 

An  ant  or  pismire. 
EM-MEW',  v.  t.     [See  Mew.]     To  mew ;  to  coop  up ; 

to  confine  in  a  coop  or  cage.  Shak. 

EM-MOVE',  v.  L     To  move;  to  rouse;    to  excite. 

[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

EM-MOVED,  pp.     Moved;  excited. 
EM-MO V'ING,  ppr.     Moving  ;  exciting. 
EM-OL-LES'CENCE,  n.      [L.  emollescens,  softening. 
See  Emolmate.] 

In  metallurgy,  that  degree  of  softness  in  a  fusible 
body  which  alters  its  shape  ;  the  first  or  lowest  de- 
gree of  fusibility.  Kirwan. 
B-MOL'LI-ATE,  v.  f,  [L.  emollio,  mollio,  to  soften  ; 
mollis,  soft ;  Eng.  mellow,  mild  ;  Russ.  miluyu,  to  pity  ; 
umffiayus,  to  repent.  See  Mellow.] 
To  soften ;  to  render  effeminate. 

of  Roman  domination,  the  Beltric 
ir  pristine  valor.  Pinkerton,  Geog. 

[This  is  a  new  word,  though  well  formed  and  ap- 
plied ;  but  what  connection  is  there  between  soften- 
ing and  forgetting  ?  Lost  is  here  the  proper  word  for 
forgotten.] 

E-MOL'LI-A-TED,  pp.  Softened ;  rendered  effemi- 
nate. 

E-MOL'LI-A-TING,  ppr.    Softening ;  rendering  effem- 


E-MOL'LI-ENT,  n.  A  warm,  external  application,  of 
an  oleaginous,  amylaceous,  or  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  allays  irritation,  and  alleviates" inflammatory 
soreness,  swelling,  and  pain,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
contributes  either  to  a  resolution  or  to  suppuralion, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MeTE.  PREY.- PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.- NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  application  is 
made.  Tully. 

EM-0-LI"TION,  (em-o-lish'un,)  n.  The  act  of  soft- 
ening or  relaxing.  Bacon. 

E-MOL'U.-MENT,  n.  [L.  emolumcntum.  from  cmolo, 
mo/(i,  to  grind.  Originally,  toll  taken  for  grinding. 
See  Mill.] 

1.  The  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment ; 
that  which  is  received  as  a  compensation  for  services, 
or  which  is  annexed  to  the  possession  of  office,  as 
salary,  fees,  and  perquisites. 

2.  Profit ;  advantage  ;  gain  in  general ;  that  which 
promotes  the  public  or  private  good. 

E-MOL-U-MENT'AL,  a.      Producing  profit ;   useful ; 

prolitaMe  ;  advantageous.  Evelyn. 

E-MONGST',  for  Among,  in  Spenser,  is  a  mistake. 
E-MO'TION,  71.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  emotio  ;  arwveo,  to  move 

from  ;  It.  emozione.] 

1.  Literally,  a  moving  of  the  mind  or  soul  ;  hence, 
any  agitation  of  mind  or  excitement  of  sensibility. 

2.  In  a  -philosophical  sense,  an  internal  motion  or 
agitation  of  the  mind,  which  passes  away  without 
desire  ;  when  desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation 
is  called  a  passion.  Karnes's  El.  of  Criticism. 

3.  Passion  is  the  sensible  effect,  tlic  feeling  to  which 
the  mind  is  subjected,  when  an  object  of  importance 
suddenly  and  imperiously  demands  its  attention. 
The  state  of  absolute  passiveness,  in  consequence 
of  any  sudden  percussion  of  mind,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  strong  impression,  or  vivid  sensation, 
immediately  produces  a  reaction  correspondent  to  its 
nature,  either  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  or  avoid  and 
repel,  the  exciting  cause.  This  reaction  is  very 
properly  distinguished  by  the  term  emotion. 

Emotions,  therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  are  principally  and  primarily 
applicable  to  the  sensible  changes  and  visible  effect's 
which  particular  passions  produce  on  the  frame,  in 
consequence  of  this  reaction,  or  particular  agitation 
of  mind.  Cogan  on  the  Passions. 

E-Mo'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  emotion. 

E-Mo'TIVE,  a.  Attended  or  characterized  by  emo- 
tion. Mackintosh. 

EM-PAIR',  v.  t     To  impair.     [Obs.]     [See  Impair.] 

EM-PaLE',j\  (.  [Port,  cmpalar;  Sp.  id.;  It.  impalare; 
Fr.  empalcr ;  en,  in,  and  L.  palus,  It.  and  Sp.  palo,  a 
stake,  a  pale.] 


To  fence  or  fortify  witn  stakes ;  to 
stakes  or  posts  for  defense. 

All  thai  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  s 


Wit 


.  line  of 


Spen. 


3.  To  inclose ;  to  shut  in. 

Impenetrable,  arpalcrt  wiih  circling  fire.  Milton. 

4.  To  thrust  a  stake  up  the  fundament,  and  thus 
put  to  death  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixine  on  a  stake  ;  a 
punishment  formerly  practiced  in  Rome,  and  still 
used  in  Turkey.  Addison.     Encnc. 

EM-PAL'-ED,  jib.  or  a.  Fenced  or  fortified  with  stakes  ; 
inclosed  ;  shut  in  ;  fixed  on  a  stake. 

EM-PALE'MENT,)!.*  A  fencing,  fortifying,  or  inclos- 
ing with  stakes  ;  a  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a 
stake  into  the  body. 

2.  In  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  plant,  which  surrounds 
the  other  parts  of  fructification. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale- 
wise.  Warton. 

EM-PaL'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  pales  or  stakes  ; 
inclosing  ;  putting  to  death  on  a  stake. 

EM-PAN'NEL,  n.  [Fr.  panncau. ;  Eng.  pane,  a  square. 
See  Pane  and  Pannel.] 

A  list  of  jurors;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  jurors  summoned 
by  the  sherifi".      It  is  now  written   Panel,  which 

EM-PAN'NEL,  v.  t.     See  Impannel.  [see. 

EM-PA  RK',  v.  t.  [in  and  park.]  To  inclose  as  witli 
a  fence.  King. 

EM-PAR'LANCE,  7i.     See  Imparlance. 

EM-PASM',  (em-pazm',)  n.  [Gr.  eynao-oio,  to  sprinkle.] 
A  powder  used  to  prevent  the  bad  scent  of  the 
body.  Johnson. 

EM-PAS'SION,  (-pash'un,)  v.  t.  To  move  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  affect  strongly.     [See  Impassion. 1  Milton. 

EM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Strongly  affected. '  Spenser. 

EMPeACH'.     See  Impeach. 

EM-PeO'PLE,  (em-pe'pl,)  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  people 
or  community.     [Little  used.A  Spenser. 

EM'PEIt-ESS.     See  Empress. 

EM-PER'ISH-ED,  (-per'isht,)  a.  [See  Perish.]  De- 
cayed.    [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

EM'PER-OR,  n.  [Fr.  empereur ;  Sp.  emperador ;  It. 
imperadore ;  L.  imperator,  from  impcro,  to  command, 
W.  peri,  to  command,  to  cause.] 

Literally,  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  modern 
times,  the  sovereign  or  supreme  monarch  of  an  em- 
pire ;  a  title  of  dignity  superior  to  that  of  king;  as. 
the  emperor  of  Germany  or  of  Russia. 

EM'PKR-Y,  n.     Empire.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

EM'PH  A-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  eu-bamc ;  iv  and  </m-rrt;.] 

1.  Inrhetoric,  a  particular  stress  of  utterance,  or  force 
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of  voice,  given  to  the  words  or  parts  of  a  discourse, 
whose  signification  the  speaker  intends  to  impress 
specially  upon  his  audience  ;  or  a  distinctive  utter- 
ance of  words,  specially  significant,  with  a  degree 
and  kind  of  stress  suited  to  convey  their  meaning  in 
the  best  manner.  Encyc.     E.  Porter. 

The    province    of  emphasis  is    so    much    more  important   than 
when  the  claims  ol  aapluisis  require  it.  E.  Porter. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  peculiar  impressiveness  of  ex- 
pression or  weight  of  thought ;  as,  to  dwell  on  a  sub- 
ject with  great  emphasis. 

EM'PHA-SIZE,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  a 
particular  or  more  forcible  stress  of  voice  ;  as,  to  em- 
phasize a  word,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
sense  more  distinct  or  impressive  than  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

EM'PIIA-SIZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Uttered  with  force. 

EM'PH  A-SlZ-ING,  ppr.     Uttering  with  emphasis. 

EM-PHAT'ie,  )  a.    Forcible  ;  strong;  impressive  ; 

E\1-PHAT'I€-AL,  j  as,  an  emphatic  voice,  tone,  or 
pronunciation  ;  e.mphalical  reasoning. 

2.  Requiring  emphasis  ;  as,  an  emphatical  word. 

3.  Uttered  with  emphasis.  We  remonstrated  in 
eiiijibahral  terms. 

4.  Striking  to  the  eye  ;  as,  emphatic  colors.     Boyle. 
EM-PHAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     With  emphasis;  strong- 
ly; forcibly  ;  in  a  striking  manner. 

2.  According  to  appearance.     [Mot  used.]     Brown. 

EM-PHY-SE'MA,  n.  [Gr.  cy4>voripa,  from  cp>p-ocaui, 
to  inflate.] 

In  medicine,  elastic  and  sonorous  distention  of  the 
body  or  its  members,  from  air  accumulated  in  natural 
cavities.  Good. 

EM-PIIY-SEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  emphy- 
sema; swelled,  bloated,  but  yielding  easily  to  pres- 
sure. 

E.M-PHY-TEO'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  eu,  tv,  and  ajvrevo-tc,  a 
planting,  ipvrtvoj,  to  plant.] 

Taken  on  hire  :  that  for  which  rent  is  to  be  paid  ; 
as,  emphyteutic  lands  ;  derived  from  emphyteusis,  a 
kind  of  renting  of  ground  under  the  civil  law,  resem- 
\A\T\f!  ground  rent.  Bouvier.     Btackstone. 

EM-PI  ERCE',  b.  t.  [em,  in,  and  pierce.]  To  pierce 
into  ;  to  penetrate.     [JVur.  used.]  Spenser. 

EM-PIGHT',  (em-plte',)  a.  [from  pight,  to  fix.] 
Fixed  ;  fastened  ;  placed.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

EM'PIRE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  impcrium;  Sp.  and  It.  im- 
perio.     See  Emperor.] 

1.  Supreme  power  in  governing;  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  sovereignty  ;  imperial  power.  No  nation  can 
rightfully  claim  the  empire  of  the  ocean. 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction and  dominion  of  an  emperor.  An  empire 
is  usually  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom, w-htch  may  be,"  and  often  is,  a  territory  of  small 
extent.  Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire  ;  the  Aus- 
trian empire  ;  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  denomina- 
ted emperors.  The  British  dominions  are  called  an 
empire;  and,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parliament,  hut  the 
sovereign  is  called  king.  I!y  custom,  in  Europe,  the 
empire  means  the  German  empire;  and  in  juridical 
acts  it  is  called  the  holy  Roman  empire.  Hence  we 
say,  the  diet  of  the  empire;  the  circles  of  the  empire  ; 
ckc.  But  the  German  empire  no  longer  exists ;  the 
states  of  Germany  now  form  a  confederacy. 

3.  Supreme  control;  governing  influence;  rule; 
sway ;  as,  the  empire  of  reason,  or  of  truth. 

4.' Any  region,  land  or  water,  over  which  dominion 
is  extended  ;  as,  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Shak. 

EM'PIR-IC  or  EM-PIR'ie,  a.  [Gr.  eunipiKOc ;  ei> 
and  jreipaio,  to  attempt ;  L.  empiric  us  ;  Fr.  empirique ; 
Sp.  and  It.  empirico.     See  Peril  and  Pirate.] 

Literally,  one  who  makes  experiments.  Hence  its 
appropriate  signification  is,  a  physician  who  enters 
on  practice  without  a  regular  professional  education, 
and  relies  on  the  success  of  his  own  experience. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  also  for  a  quack,  an  ignorant 
pretender  to  medical  skill,  a  charlatan.  Encyc. 

EM-PIR'ie,         )  a.t  Permuting  lo  experiments  or  ex- 

EM-PIR'IG-AL,  j      perience. 

2.  Versed  in  experiments  ;  as,  an  empiric  alchy- 
mist. 

3.  Known  only  by  experience  ;  derived  from  ex- 
periment ;  used  and  applied  without  science  ;  as,  em- 
piric skill  ;  empiric  remedies.  Dryden. 

I  have  avoided  that  empirical  morality  that   cures   one  vice  by 

EM-PIR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  experiment ;  according 
to  experience  ;  without  science  ;  in  the  manner  of 
quacks.  Brown. 

EM-PIR'I-CISM,  ?7.  Dependence  of  a  physician  or 
his  experience  in  practice,  without  the  aid  of  a  regu 
lar  medical  education. 

2.  The  prat  lice  of  medicine  without  a  medical  ed 
ucation.  Hence,  quackery;  the  pretensions  of  ai 
ignorant  man  to  medical  skill. 

Shudder   to   destroy   lite,    either   by   te."    naked    knife,   or   by  th 
surer  and  sal  a  niedi.au  ni  empiricism.  Dioight. 

EM-PLACE'MENT,  7t.     [Fr.]     Place ;  ground. 
KM-PLAS'TF.R,  n.     [Gr.  ey-Xanrpov,  a  plaster.     See 
Plaster,  which  is  now  used.] 
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EM-PLAS'TER-ED,  pp.     Covered  with  plaster. 
EM-PLAS'TER-INC,  ppr.     Covering  with  plaster. 
EM-PLAS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  tuithaariKoi.     See  Plaster, 

Plastic] 
Viscous  ;  glutinous  ;  adhesive  ;  fit  to  be  applied  as 

a  plaster;  as,  emplastir  applications.         Jlrhuthnol. 
EM-PLEAD',  v.  t.     [em  and  plead.]    To  charge  with  a 

crime  ;   to  accuse.      But  it  is  now  written  Implead, 

which  see. 
EM-PLEC'TION,  n.     [Gr.  cp.xr.mrav.] 

In   ancient  architecture,  a  method  of  constructing 

walls  with  wrought  stones  in  front,  and  with  rough 

stones  in  the  interior.  Elmcs.     Brande. 

EM-PLOY',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  employer;  Arm  impligea  or  im- 

pligein  ;  Sp.  emplcar ;  Port,  emyregar ;  It.  impicgare  ; 

em,  or  en,  and  player,  plicr  ;  W.plygu  ;  L.  plica  ;  Gr. 

ttXckio  ;  D.  pleegen.     See  Applt,  Display,  Deploy.] 

1.  To  occupy  the  time,  attention,  and  labor  of;  to 
keep  busy,  or  at  Work  ;  to  use.  We  employ  our  hands 
in  labor;  we  employ  our  beads  or  faculties  in  study 
or  thought  ;  the  attention  is  employed,  when  the  mind 
is  fixed  or  occupied  upon  an  object ;  we  employ  time, 
when  we  devote  it  to  an  object.  A  portion  of  time 
should  be  dailv  employed  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
meditation,  and  prayer;  a  great  portion  of  life  is  em- 
ployed to  little  profit  or  to  very  bad  purposes. 

2.  To  use  as  an  instrument  or  means.     We  employ 
in  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  keeping  accounts. 

e  employ  medicines  in  curing  diseases 

3.  To  use  as  materials  in  forming  am  thing.  We 
employ  timber,  stones,  or  bricks,  in  building  ;  we  em- 
ploy wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  in  making  cloth. 

4.  To  engage  in  one's  service  ;  to  use  as  an  agent 
or  substitute  in  transacting  business;  to  commission 
and  intrust  with  the  management  of  one's  affairs. 
The  president  employed  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty.    Kings  and  states  employ  embassadors  at  foreign 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  use  ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  pass  in  business  ;  as,  to  employ  time  ;  to  em- 
ploy an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week  ;  to  employ  one's  life. 

To  employ  one's  self,  is  to  apply  or  devote  one's  time 
and  attention  ;  to  busy  one's  self. 
EM-PLOY',  71.     That  which  engages  the  mind,  or  oc- 
cupies the  time  and  labor  of  a  person  ;  business ;  ob- 
ject of  study  or  industry  ;  employment. 


2.  Occupation  ;  as  art,  mystery,  trade,  profession. 

3.  Public  office  ;  agency;  service  for  another. 
EM-PLOY' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  employed  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  used  ;  fit  or  proper  for  use.  Boyle. 

EM-PLOY-E',  (em-ploy-a',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is 
employed. 

EM-PLOY'£D,  pp.  Occupied  ;  fixed  or  engaged;  ap- 
plied in  business  ;  used  in  agency. 

EM-PLOY'ER,n.  One  who  employs;  one  who  uses; 
one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service. 

EM-PLOYTNG,  ppr.  Occupying  ;  using  ;  keeping 
busy. 

EM-PLOY'MENT,  ?i.    The  act  of  employing  or  using. 

2.  Occupation  ;  business  ;  that  which  engages  the 
head  or  hands  ;  as,  agricultural  employments ;  me- 
chanical employments.  Men,  whose  employment  is  to 
make  sport  and  amusement  for  others,  are  always 
despised. 

3.  Office  ;  public  business  or  trust;  agency  or  ser- 
vice for  another  or  for  the  public.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  a  laborious  and  responsible  employ- 
ment.    He  is  in  the  employment  of  government. 

EM-PLUNGE'.     See  Plunge. 

EM-POIS'ON,  (poiz'n,)  tj.  t.  ("Fr.  empoisonncr.  See 
Poison.] 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  administer  poison  to;  to  destroy 
or  endanger  life  by  giving  or  causing  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  any  noxious  drug  or  preparation. 

Sidney.     Bacon. 
[In  this  sense,  Poison  is  gnicralhj  used;  but  Empois- 
on may  be  used,  cs/irc/oll/j  in  poetry.] 

2.  To  taint  with-  poison  or  venom  ;  to  render  nox- 
ious or  deleterious  by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  sub- 


3.  To  im'bitter;    to  deprive  of  sweetness;  as,  to 

empoison  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  life. 
EM-POIS' ON-.EIJ,  (-poiz'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Poisoned  ;  taint- 
ed with  venom  ;  imbittered. 
EM-POIS'  ON-ER,  7i.      One  who  poisons  ;    one  who 

administers  a  deleterious  drug ;  he  or  that  which  im- 

bitters. 
EM-POIS' ON-ING,  ppr.     Poisoning;  imbittering. 
EM-POIS'ON-MENT,    n.     The   act  of  administering 

poison  or  causing  it  to  be  taken  ;  the  act  of  destroying 

life  by  a  deleterious  drug. 
EM-PO'-RET'IO,  a.     Used  in  market. 
EM-Po'RI-UM,  7i.     [L.,  from  the  Gr.  iu-opiov.  from 

eu-opevouai,  to  buy  :  iv  and  wopcvopai,  to  pass  or  go, 

Sax.faran.] 

1.  A  place  of  merchandise  ;  a  town  or  city  of  trade  ; 

particularly,  a  city  or  town  of  extensive  commerce, 

or  in  which  the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country 
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centers,  or  to  which  sellers  and  huyers  resort  from 
different  countries.     Such  are  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Hamburg.     New  York  will  be  an  emporium. 
2.  In  medicine,  the  common  sensory  in  the  brain. 

EM-POV'ER-ISH.     See  Impoverish.  [Coze. 

EM-POWER,  v.  t.     [from  en,  or  in,  and  power.] 

1.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  or  authority  to :  to 
authorize,  either  by  law,  commission,  latter  of  attor- 
ney, natural  right,  or  by  verbal  license.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  empowered  to  try  and  decide  all  cases,  civil 
or  criminal.  The  attorney  is  empowered  to  sigr>  an 
acquittance,  and  discharge  the  debtor. 

2.  To  give  physical  power  or  force  ;  to  enable. 

[In  tliii  sense,  not  frequently  used,  and  perhaps  not 
used  at  all.\ 

EM-POWER-.ED,  pp.  Authorized  ;  having  legal  or 
moral  right. 

EM-POWER-ING,  ppr.     Authorizing ;  giving  power. 

EM'PRESS,  n.  [Contracted  from  emperess.  See  Em- 
peror.] 

1.  The  consult  or  spouse  of  an  emperor. 

2.  A  female  who  governs  an  empire;  a  female  in- 
vested Willi  unp-'rial  power  or  sovereignty. 

EM-PRISE',  n.  [Norm.;  em,  en,  and  prise,  from  pren- 
dre, to  take;  the  same  as  Enterprise.] 

An  undertaking  ;  an  enterprise.     Spenser.     Pope. 
[Now  ranhi  or  nrrrr  used,  except  in  poetry.] 

EMP'TI-£D,  pp.  Poured  out ;  exhausted  of  its  con- 
tents. 

EMP'TI-ER,  n.     One  that  empties  or  exhausts. 

EMP'TI-NESS,  n.  [from  empty.]  A  state  of  being 
empty  ;  a  state  of  containing  nothing  except  air;  des- 
titution ;  absence  of  matter  ;  as,  the  emptiness  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  Void  space;  vacuity;  vacuum.  Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  -nlidity  or  substance;  as,  the  emptiness 
of  light  and  shade.  Dryden. 

4.  Unsatisfn  toiiii'ss  :  inability  to  satisfy  desire; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  earthly  things. 

5.  Vacuity  of  head  ;  want  of  intellect  or  knowl- 
edge. Pope. 

EMP'TION,  n.     [L.  emptio,  from  emo,  to  buy.] 

The   act  of   buying  ;  a  purchasing.      [Not  much 

usetU]  Arbuthnot. 

EMP'TY,  a.t  [Sax.  cemtig  or  atmti,  from  wmtian,  to  be 

idle,  to  be  vacant,  to  evacuate,  wmla,  ease,  leisure, 


EM-PUR'PLING,  ppr.     Tinging  or  dyeing  of  a  purple 
color. 

EM-POSE',  n.     [Gr.  euTtowa.] 

A  phantom  or  specter.    [JYot  used.]     Bp.  Taylor. 

EM-PUZ//.LE.     See  Puzzle. 

EM-PY-e'MA,  n.    [Gr.]    A  collection  of  purulent  mat- 
ter in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

EM-PYR'E-AL,  a.     [Fr.  empyree ;  Sp.  It.  empireo ;  L. 
empynrns  ;  from  Gr.  tptrnposi  ev  and  ttvo,  fire.] 

1.  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ;  refined  beyond 
aerial  substance;  pertainingto  the  highest  and  purest 
region  of  heaven. 

Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyreal  sphere.  Pope. 

2.  Pure  ;  vital ;  dephlogisticated ;  an  epithet  given 
to  oxygen  gas. 

EM-PY-RE'AN,  a.     Empyreal.  Akenside. 


ug  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air ;  as,  an 
:mpty  chest ;  empty  space  ;  an  empty  purse  is  a  serious 


2.  Evacuated  ;  not  filled  ;  as,  empty  shackles. 


la  t  ;\  in- .  ,  thoc  teemest  so  empty.  Shale. 

5   Void  ;  destitute  of  solid  matter  ;  as,  empty  air. 

6.  Destitute  of  force  or  effect  ;    as,  empty  words. 

7.  Unsubstantial  ;  unsatisfactory  ;  not  able  to  fill 
the  mind  or  the  desires.  The  pleasures  of  life  ore 
empty  and  unsatisfying. 

Pleased  with  empty  praise.  Pope. 

8.  Not  supplied  ;  having  nothing  to  carry. 

They  beat  linn,  and  *■■  at  him  away  empty.  —  Mark  xii. 

9.  Hungry. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp  an<!  p.'rti^r'  e^;>ty:  Skak. 

10.  Unfurnished  with  intellect  or  knowledge  ;  va- 
cant of  head  ;  ignorant  ;  as,  an  empty  coxcomb. 

11.  Unfruitful ;  producing  nothing. 

Israel  is  an  empty  vine.  —  Hosea  x. 

12.  Wanting  substance  ;  wanting  solidity  ;  as, 
empty  dreams. 

13.  Destitute ;  waste  ;  desolate. 

Nineveh  is  empty.      Nab.  ii. 

14.  Without  effect. 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. — 2  Sam.  1. 

15.  Without  a  cargo ;  in  ballast ;  as,  the  ship  re- 
turned empty. 

EMP'TY,  v.  t.  To  exhaust;  to  make  void  or  desti- 
tute ;  to  deprive  of  the  contents  ;  as,  to  empty  a 
vessel  ;  to  empty  a  well  or  a  cistern. 

2.  To  pout  out  the  contents  ;  as,  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean. 

The  clouds  empty  themselves  on  the  earth.  —  Eccles.  XI. 

3.  To  waste  ;  to  make  desolate.     Jcr.  Ii. 
EMP'TY,  v.  i.    To  pour  out  or  discharge  its  contents. 

The  Connecticut  empties  into  the  Sound. 
2.  To  become  empty. 
EMP'TY-HEAD'ED,  (-hed-)  a.     Having  few  ideas. 
EMP'TY-HEART'ED,   a.      Destitute   of  feeling  and 

attachment.  Shak. 

EMP'TY-ING,  ppr.    Pouring  out  the  contents  ;  mak- 
ing void. 
E.MP'TY-ING,  n.     The  act  of  making  empty.     Shak. 
Emptyings,  pi.  ;  the  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c.  ;  yeast. 
America. 
EM-PUR'PLE,  v.  t.    [from  purple.]    To  tinge  or  dye 
of  a  purple  color  ;  to  discolor  with  purple. 

The  deep  empurpled  ran.  Philips. 

EM-PUR'PL-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Stained  with  a  purple  color. 


supposed  to  subsist. 
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EM-PY-REu'MA,7i.     [Gr.,  from  cv  and 

In   chemistry,  burnt  smell ;  the  odor  oif  animal 
vegetable   substances  when   slightly  burnt  in  close 
vessels.  Ure. 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'IC,  Is.     A  term  denoting  the 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'ie-AL,  \  taste  or  smell  of  slight- 
ly burnt  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

EM-PYR'IG-AL,  a.     Containing  the  combustible  prin- 
ciple of  coal. 
"    PY-Ro'SI 

A  general  fire  ;  a  conflagration.     [Little  used.] 

EM'RODS      See  Emerods.  [Hale. 

E'MII,  7t.*  This  name  properly  belongs  to  the  New 
Holland  cassowary,  which  is  allied  to  the  ostrich  and 
cassowary,  but  lias  been  erroneously  applied  by  the 
Brazilians  to  the  rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich. 
[See  Emeu.]  Cuvier. 

EM'IJ-LATE,  (em'yu-late,)  v.  t.  [L.  mmulor  ;  Sp. 
cmular  ,•  It.  emulare.     Qu.  Gr.  aptWi,  strife,  contest.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  ac- 
tions ;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal  or  excel ;  to 
vie  with;  to  rival.  Learn  rail)'  to  emulate  the  good 
and  the  great.  Emulate  the  virtues -and  shun  the 
vices  of  distinguished  men. 

2.  To  be  equal  to. 

Thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.  Shak. 


Toi 


litate  ;  to  resemble.     [  Unusual.] 

emulating  the  motion  of  laughter.  Arhuthn 


EM'TJ-LATE,  a.     Ambitious.     [Little  used.]        Shalt. 
EM'TJ-LA-TED,  pp.     Rivaled  ;  imitated. 
EM'U_-La-TING,  ppr.    Rivaling  ;  attempting  to  equal 


or  excel  in  qualities  or  actions;  rivalry;  desire  of 
superiority,  attended  with  effort  to  attain  it  ;  gener- 
ally in  a  good  sense  ;  or  an  attempt  to  equal  or  excel 
others  in  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  without  the 
desire  of  depressing  others.  Rom.  xi.  In  a  bad  sense, 
a  striving  to  equal  or  do  more  than  others  to  obtain 
carnal  favors  or  honors.     Gal.  v. 

2.  An  ardor  kindled  by  the  praiseworthy  examples 
of  others,  inciting  to  imitate  them,  or  to  equal  or 
excel  thein. 

A  uob]e  emulation  heaU  your  breast.  Dryden. 

3.  Contest ;  contention  ;  strife  ;  competition  ;  ri- 
valry accompanied  with  a  desire  of  depressing 
another. 

Sucli  factious  emulations  shall  arise.  Shale. 

EM'lI-LA-TIVE,  a.    Inclined  to  emulation  ;  rivaling ; 
disposed  to  competition. 

EM,t4-La-TOR,  n.     One  who  emulates;   a  rival;  a 
competitor. 

EM'U-La-TRESS,  7i.   A  female  who  emulates  another. 

EM'ULE,  v.  t.     To  emulate.     [Not.  used.] 

E-MULGE',  v.  t.     To  milk  out.     [Not  used.] 

E-MULG'ENT,   o.     [L.   emidgeo  ;    e   and   mulgeo,   to 
milk  out.] 

Milking  or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the  kidneys 
with  blood,  being  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
double.  The  emulgent  veins  return  the  blood,  after 
the  urine  is  secreted.  This  the  ancients  considered 
as  a  milking  or  straining  of  the  serum,  whence  the 
name.  Encyc.     Harris.     Qtiincy.     Parr. 

E-MULG'ENT,  n.     An  emulgent  vessel. 

EM'U-LOUS,  (em'yu-lus,)  a.     [L.  atmulus.] 

1.  Desirous  or  "eager  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel 
another ;  desirous  of  like  excellence  with  another  ; 
with  of;  as,  emulous  of  another's  example  or  virtues. 

2.  Rivaling  ;  engaged  in  competition  ;  as,  emulous 
Carthage.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Factious  ;  contentious.  Shak. 
EM'IJ-LOUS-LY,  adv.     With  desire  of  enualing  or 

excelling  another.  Granville. 

E-MUL'SION,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  emulsus,  emulgeo,  to 
milk  out.] 

A  soft  liquid  remedy  of  a  color  and  consistence 
resembling  milk  ;  any  milk-like  mixture  prepared  by 
uniting  oil  and  water,  by  means  of  another  sub- 
stance, saccharine  or  mucilaginous.     Encyc.   Ure. 


ENA 


E-MUNCTO-RY,  n.  [L.  emunctorium,  from  emunctus, 
emungo,  to  wipe,  to  cleanse.  1 

In  anatomy,  any  part  of  the  body  which  serves  to 
carry  off  excrementitious  matter ;  an  excretory  duct. 
Encyc.     Coze. 
The  kidneys  and  skin    are    called    the    common 
emunctories.  Cyc. 

EM-US-CA'TION,  7i.     [L.  emuscor.] 

A  freeing  from  moss.  [Not  much  used.]  Evelyn. 
EN;  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  French.  It  coincides  with  the  Latin  in, 
Gr.  tv,  and  some  English  words  are  written  indiffer- 
ently with  en  or  in.  For  the  ease  of  pronunciation, 
it  is  changed  to  cm,  particularly  before  a  labial,  as  in 
em plotl,  empower. 

En  was  formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns 
and  of  verbs,  as  in  housen,  escapcu.  It  is  retained  in 
ozen  and  children.  It  is  also  still  used  as  the  termi- 
nation of  some  verbs,  as  in  heark-cn,  from  the  Saxon 
infinitive. 
EN-A'BLE,  v.  t.     [Norm,  enhabler.     See  Able.] 

1.  To  make  able  ;  to  supply  with  power,  physical 
or  moral  ;  to  furnish  with  sufficient  power  or  ability. 
By  strength  a  man  is  enabled  to  work.  Learning  and 
industry  enable  men  to  investigate  the  laws  of  na- 
ture.    Fortitude  enables  us  to  bear  pain  without  mur- 

2.  To  supply  with  means.     Wealth  enables  men  to 
■    be  charitable,  or  to  live  in  luxury. 

3.  To  furnish  with  legal  ability  or  competency  ;  to 
authorize.  The  law  cuablrs  us  to  dispose  of  our  prop- 
erty by  will. 

4.  To  furnish  with  competent  knowledge  or  skill, 
and,  in  general,  with  adequate  means. 

EN-A'BI,£D,  pp.  Supplied  with  sufficient  power,  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  legal. 
EN-A'BLE-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  enabling  ;  ability 

EN-A'BLING,  ppr.  Giving  power  to  ;  supplying  with 
sufficient  power,  ability,  or  means  ;  authorizing. 

EN- ACT',  7j.  t.  [en  and'  act.]  .  To  make,  as  a  law  ;  to 
pass,  as  a  bill,  into  a  law  ;  to  perform  a  last  act  of  a 
legislature  to  a  bill,  giving  it  validity  as  a  law;  to 
give  legislative  sanction  to  a  bill. 

Shall  Ihis  bill  pass  to  be  enacted  f  T.  Bige'nw. 

2.  To  decree ;  to  establish  as  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme power. 

3.  To  act ;  to  perform  ;  to  effect.  Spenser. 

4.  To  represent  in  action.  Shak. 
EN-ACT',  n.     Purpose;  determination. 
EN-ACT'ED,  pp.     Passed  into  a  law  ;  sanctioned  as  a 

law  bv  legislative  authority. 

EN-A€T'ING,  ppr.     Passing  into  a  law  ;  giving  legis- 
lative sanction  to  a  hill,  and  establishing  it  as  a  law. 
2.  a.     Giving  legislative  forms  and  sanction  ;  as, 
the  martin >r  clause  of  a  bill. 

EN-ACT'IVE,  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish 
as  a  law.  Bramhnll. 

EN-ACT'MENT,  n.  The  passing  of  a  hill  into  a  law  ; 
the  act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giving  validity  to  a 
law.  Goldsmith.      Christ.  Ohsrrrcr.      Walsh. 

EN-ACT'OR,  n.     One  who  enacts  or  passes  a  law  ; 

one  who  decrees  or  establishes  as  a  law.  Alterbury. 

2.  One  who  performs  any  thing.     [Mot  used.] 

EN-ACT'URE,  n.     Purpose.     [Not  in  use.]        Shak. 

E-NAL'LA-GE,  (e-nal'la-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  tpaAA.iyri, 
change;  cvaXXarTai,  to  change  ;  tv  and  aX.Var-w.] 

In  syntax,  a  change  of  words,  or  a  substitution  of 
one  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mode,  or 
voice,  of  the  same  word,  for  another. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard.     Enri/c. 

EN-AM'BUSH,  v.   U     [en  and  ambush.]     To  hide  in 
ambush. 
2.  To  amhush.  Chapman. 

EN-AM'B{JSH-£D,(-am'busht,)  pp.  Concealed  in  am- 
bush, or  with  hostile  intention  ;  ambushed. 

EN-AM' BUSU-1NG,  ppr.     Concealing  in  ambush. 

EN-AM'EL,  71.  J>!  and  Fr.  email,  Sp.  esmalte,  It.  smal- 
to,  G.  schmeh,  from  the  root  of  melt.] 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  substance  imperfectly  vitrified, 
or  matter  in  which  the  granular  appearance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  having  a  vitreous  gloss. 

In  the  arts,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  glass,  dif- 
fering from  it  by  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  or 
opacity.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Enamels  have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal  glass  or 
frit,  ground  with  a  fine  oxyd  of  lead  and  tin.  These, 
baked  together,  are  the  matter  of  enamels,  and  the 
color  is  varied  by  adding  other  substances.  Oxyd  of 
gold  gives  a  red  color  ;  that  of  copper  a  green  ;  man- 
ganese a  violet ;  cobalt  a  blue  ;  and  iron  a  fine  black. 
Encyc.    Nicholson. 

2.  That  which  is  enameled  ;  a  smooth,  glossy  sur- 
face, of  various  colors,  resembling  enamel. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  smooth,  hard  substance  which 
covers  the  crown  or  visible  part  of  a  tooth.        Cyc. 

EN-AM'EL,  v.  U  To  lay  enamel  on  a  metal,  as  on 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 

2.  To  paint  ill  enamel.  Encyc. 

3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  lil 
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EN-AM'EL,  v.  i.     To  practice  the  art  of  enameling. 

EN- AM'EL-AR,  a.  Consisting  of  enamel ;  resembling 
enamel  ;  smooth  ;  glossy. 

EN-A.YI'EL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overlaid  with  enamel  ; 
adorned  with  any  thing  resembling  enamel ;  as,  an 
enatnelprl  card. 

EN-AM'EL-ER,  n.  One  who  enamels  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  lay  on  enamels,  or  inlav  colors. 

EX-AM'EL-ING,  ppr.     Laying  on  enamel. 

EN-AM'EL-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  laying  on  en- 
amels. 

EN-AM'OR,  v.  t.  [from  the  Fr.  amour,  L.  amor,  love.] 
To  inflame  with  love  ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate  ; 
with  o/before  the  person  or  thing  ;  as,  to  be  enamored 
of  a  lady  ;  to  be  enamored  of  books  or  science. 

[But  it  is  now  followed  by  with.] 

EN-AM-O-RA'DO,  n.     One  deeply  in  love.    Herbert. 

EN-AM'OR-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Inflamed  with  love  ; 
charmed  ;   delighted. 

EN-AM'OR-ING,  ppr.  Inflaming  with  love  ;  charm- 
ing ;  captivating. 

EN-AN-TI-OP'  A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  cvavrtoc,  opposite,  and 
natioi,  passion.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection  Eoerest. 

2.  The  same  as  Allopathy  ;   a  term  used  by  the 
disciples  nod  followers  of  Hahnemann 

EN-ARM'.ED,  a.  In  heraldry,  having  arms,  that  is, 
horns,  hoofs,  &.C.,  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
body. 

EN-AK-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  enarra,  narro,  to  relate.] 
Recital  ;    relation  ;   account  ;   exposition.      [Little 

EN-AR-THRo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  tvapOpaaif,  ev  and  ap- 
tfpan.ajoint.] 

In  anatomy,  a  ball  and  socket  joint  ;  that  species  of 
articulation  which   consists  in  the  insertion  of  the 
round  end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup-like  cavity  of  an- 
other, forming  a  joint  movable  in  every  direction. 
E-NA-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  eitato.]  [Quincy. 

A  swimming  out  ;  escape  by  swimming. 
E-NATE',  a.     [L.  euatus.] 

Growing  out.  Smith. 

E-NAUN'TER,«A.     Lest  that.     [04s.]         Spenser. 
E-NAV'I-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  enavigo.] 
To  sail  out  or  over. 


EN-CAGF/,  v.  t.  [from  cage.]  To  shut  up  or  confine 
in  a  cage  ;  to  coop.  Shalt.     Donne. 

EN  CAG'-RD,  pp.     Shut  up  or  confined  in  a  cage. 

EN-CAG'ING,  ppr.    Cooping;  c. .mining  in  a  cage. 

EN-GAMP',  v.  i.  [from  camyi.]  To  pitch  tents  or  form 
huts,  as  an  army  ;  to  halt  on  a  march,  spread  tents, 
and  remain  for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
army  or  company. 

They  encamped  in  Etham. —  Ex.  xiii. 

Tin.-  Lrvki-s  ji:  til  .itw.Mjt  .iUiui   in-    ul»  ni.u-le.  —  Num.  i. 


2.  To  pitch  tents  for  the  purpose  of  a  : 
siege. 


to  be- 


Encamp  against  the  city  and  Lake  it.  —2  Sam.  xii. 

EN-CAMP',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  camp;  to  place  a 
marching  army  or  company  in  a  temporary  habita- 
tion or  quarters. 

EN-CAMP'ED,  (en-kampt',)  pp.  Settled  in  tents  or 
huts  for  lodging  or  temporary  habitation. 

EN-GAMP'ING,  ppr.  v  Pitching  tents  or  forming  huts 
in"  a  I-  ni]»nrar\-  lod^nig  or  rest. 

EN-CAMP'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  pitching  tents  or 
forming  huts,  as  an  army  or  traveling  company,  for 
temporary  lodging  or  rest. 

2.  The  place  where  an  army  or  company  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp  ;  a  regular  order  of  tents  or  huts  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  army  or  troop. 

EN-GANK'EIt.  v.  t.     To  corrode  ;  to  canker.     Shelton. 

ENC\NK'ER-EI),  pp.     Corrodes. 

EN-GANK'ER-ING,  ppr.     Corroding. 

i;\  CASE'.     See  Incase. 

EN-GASH' MENT,  n.  The  payment  in  cash  of  a  note, 
draft,  &c.     [Among  English  bankers.] 

EN-CAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  ev  and  KavariKoc,  caustic, 
from  KUto),  to  burn.] 

Pertaining  to  the  art  of  painting  in  heated  or  burnt 

Encaustic  painting  ;  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of 
painting  in  which,  by  heating  or  burning  in  wax,  the 
colors  were  rendered  permanent  in  all  their  original 


splendor.     It  was  different  from  enameling.     P.  Cyc. 
EN-€AUS'TI€,  n.     The  method  of  painting  in  heated 

or  burnt  wax;  encaustic  painting.  P.  Cyc. 

EN-CA  VE',  v.  u     [from  cave.]    To  hide  in  a  cave  or 

recess.  Shak. 

EN-e.\V'£D,j>p.     Hid  in  a  cave. 


EN-CAVING    ppr. 


ling  i 


and  ceindre,  L.  cingo,  to  gird.^ 

In  fortification,  inclosure  ;  the  wall  or  rampart  which 
surrounds  a  place,  sometimes  composed  of  bastions 
and  curtains.  It  is  sometimes  only  flanked  by  round 
or  square  towers,  which  is  called  a  Roman  wall. 

EjY-CEIA'TE',  (ang-aant',)  a.  In  law, pregnant ;  with 

child.  Blaclcstone. 

EN-CE'NI-A,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  evyicaivia.] 


Festivals  anciently  kept  on  the  days  on  which 
cities  were  built  or  churches  consecrated;  and,  in 
later  times,  ceremonies  renewed  at  certain  periods, 
as  at  Oxford,  at  the  celebration  of  founders  and  ben- 
efactors. Hook. 

EN-CE-PHAL'IG,  a.     Belonging  to  the  head  or  brain. 

EN-CEPH'A-LON,  n.     [Gr.  ev  and  Ke,pa\n.] 

The  cerebrum,  and  sometimes  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cranium. 

EN-CHAFE',  v.  t.     [en  and  chafe. ;  Fr.  chauffer.] 

To  chafe  or  fret ;  to  provoke ;  to  enrage  ;  to  irri- 
tate.    [See  Chafe.]  Shak. 

EN-CHaF'£D,  (en-chaff,)  pp  Chafed  ;  irritated  ;  en- 
raged. 

EN-CHAF'ING,  ppr.    Chafing;  fretting;  enraging. 

EN-CHAIN',  u.J.     [Fr.  enchaincr.     See  Chain.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  bind  or  hold  in 
chains  ;  to  hold  in  bondage. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  en- 
chain the  attention. 

3.  To  link  together  ;  to  connect.  Howell. 
EN-CHAIN'-ED,  pp.    Fastened  with  a  chain  ;  held  in 

bondage  ;  held  fast ;  restrained  ;  confined. 

EN-CHaIN'ING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with  a  chain  ;  bind- 
ing; holding  in  chains;  confining. 

EN-CHAIN'MENT,n.  The  act  of  enchaining,  or  state 
of  being  enchained.  Rich.  Diet. 

EN-CHANT',  v.  t  [Fr.  enchanter ;  en  and  chanter,  to 
sing;  L.  incanto;  in  and  canto,  to  sing.  See  Chant 
and  Cant.] 

1.  To  practice  sorcery  or  witchcraft  on  any  thing  ; 
to  give  efficacy  to  any  thing  by  songs  of  sorcery,  or 
fascination. 

Aeil  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 

Like  eivps  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 

Enclianling  all  that  you  put  in.  Shak. 

2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.  Sidney. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree  ;  to  charm  ;  to 
ravish  with  pleasure  ;  as,  the  description  enchants 
me  ;  we  were  enchanted  with  the  music. 

EN-CHANT'ED,/u>.  or  a.  Affected  by  sorcery;  fas- 
cinated ;  subdued  by  charms  ;  delighted  beyond  meas- 

2.  Inhabited  or  possessed  by  elves,  witches,  or  other 
imaginary  misiljieyoiis  smnts  ;  as,  an  enchanted  cas- 
tle. 
EN-CHANT'ER,  n.  One  who  enchants  ;  a  sorcerer 
or  magician  ;  one  who  has  spirits  or  demons  at  his 
command  ;  one  who  practices  enchantment,  or  pre- 
tends to  perform  surprising  things  by  the  agency  of 
demons. 

2.  One  who  charms  or  delights. 

Enchanter's   nightshade;   the  popular  name  of  the 
Circrea  Lutetiana,  an  herb   found    in  damp,  shady 
places,  in  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
EN-CHANT'ING,  ppr.  Affecting  with  sorcery,  charms, 
or  spells. 

2.  Delighting  highly;  ravishing  with  delight; 
charming. 

3.  a.  Charming;  delighting;  ravishing;  as,  an 
enchanting  voice  ;  an  enchanting  face. 

Simplicity  in  manners  lias  an  enchanting  ellect.  Karnes. 

EN-CHANT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  the  power  of  en- 
chantment ;  in  a  manner  to  delight  or  charm  ;  as, 
the  lady  sings  enchantingly. 

EN-CHANT'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  producing  certain 
wonderful  effects  by  the  invocation  or  aid  of  demons, 
or  the  agency  of  certain  supposed  spirits  ;  the  use  of 
magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms  ;  incantation. 
The   magicians  of  Egypt  did   so  with  I 


2.  Irresistible  influence ;  overpowering  influence 
of  delight. 

The  warmth  of  fancy  —  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under 
the  strongest  enchantment.  Pope. 

EN-CHANT'RESS,  n.    A  sorceress;   a  woman  who 
pretends  to  effect  wonderful  things  by  the  aid  of  de- 
mons ;  one  who  pretends  to  practice  magic.     Tatler. 
2.  A  woman   whose  beauty  or  excellences    give 
irresistible  influence. 

From  this  emhn/itrm  all  Oi- -----  ills  are  coma.  Dryden. 

EN-CHARGE' 

EN-CHARG'ED,pp.  Intrusted  with ;  given  in  charge  to. 
EN-CHARG'ING,  ppr.     Intrusting  with;    giving  in 

charge  to. 
EN-CHASE',   v.  t.     [Fr.    enchasser;    Sp.  engastar,  or 

encaxar,  from  caxa,  a  box,  a  chest ;    Port,  encastoar, 

encaiar  ;  It.  incastonarc  ;   Fr.  chassis,  a  frame  ;    Eng. 

a  case.] 

1.  To  infix  or  inclose  in  another  body,  so  as  to  be 
held  fast,  but  not  concealed.  Johnson. 

2.  Technically,  to  adorn  by  embossed  work  ;  to  en- 
rich or  beautify  any  work  in  metal,  by  some  design 
or  figure  in  low  relief,  as  a  watch  case.         Encyc. 

3.  To  adorn  by  being  fixed  on  it. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  flittering  gems  enchase.        Dryden. 

4.  To  mark  by  incision.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  delineate.  Spenser. 
EN-CHaS'CT),  (en-chast',)  pp.   Inclosed  as  in  a  frame, 

or  in  another  body ;  adorned  with  embossed  work. 


EN-CHaS'L\'G,    ppr.      Inclosing    in    another    body; 

adorning  with  embossed  work. 
EN-CHAS'ING,  n.    The  same  with  Chasing,  a  species 

of  embossing. 
EN-CHiiAS'ON,    n.      [Old   Fr.]     Cause;    occasion. 

[Obs.]  Spenser. 

EN-CHI-RID'I-ON,  it.     [Gr.  to  and  jfEio,  the  hand.] 
A  manual ;  a  book  to  be  carried  in  the  hand     [Not 

EN-CHIS'EL,  v.  t.    To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

EN-OHIS'EL-.ED,  pp.    Cut  with  a  chisel. 

EN-CHIS'EL-ING,  ppr.     Cutting  with  a  chisel. 

EN-CHo'RI-AL,  a.  [Gr.  cynaiotov,  a  country.]  Popu- 
lar or  common;  applied'  particularly  to  the  most 
abridged  mode  of  writing  formed  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  used  by  the  people ;  called,  also 
demotic. 

EN-CIN'DER-£D,a.     Burnt  to  cinders.      Cockeram. 

EN-CIR'CLE,  (en-sur'kl,)  v.  t.  [from  circle.]  To  in 
close  or  surround  with  a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  any 
thing  in  a  circular  form.      Luminous  rings  encircle 

2.  To  go  round  and  return  to  the  point  from  which 
motion  commenced ;  as,  the  army  encircled  the 
city. 

3.  To  come  around  in  a  circle  or  crowd  ;  as,  to  en- 
circle a  person  about. 

4.  To  embrace  ;  as,  to  encircle  one  ;'n  the  arms. 
EN-CiR'CL£D,(en-sur'kld,)  pp.     Surrounded  with  a 

circle;  encompassed  ,  environed;  embraced. 
EN-CiR'€LET,M.     A  circle  ;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

EN-CIR'CLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Surrounded  with  a  circle 

or  ring  ;  encompassing;  embracing. 
EN-CLASP',  v.  t.    To  clasp ;  to  embrace. 
EN-CLIT'IG,        )  a.     [Gr.  iv«Atrt™s,  inclined ;  tv- 
EN-CLIT'IC-AL,  (      kaii/w,  to  incline.] 

1.  Leaning;  inclining,  or  inclined.  In  grammar, 
an  enclitic  particle  or  word,  is  one  which  is  so  closely 
united  to  another  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  as, 
que,  ne,  and  re,  in  oirumyne,  nenne,  aliusve. 

2.  Throwing  back  the  accent  upon  the  foregoing 
syllable.  Harris. 

EN-CLIT'IC,  n.  A  word  which  is  joined  to  the  end 
of  another,  as  que  in  virumque,  which  may  vary  the 

2.  A  particle  or  word  that  throws  the  accent  or  em- 
phasis back  upon  the  former  syllable.  Harris. 

EN-CLIT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  enclitic  manner  ;  by 
throwing  the  accent  back.  Walker. 

EN-CLOSE'.     See  Inclose. 

EN-eLOUD'ED,  a.  [from  cloud.]  Covered  with 
clouds.  Spenser. 

EN-COACH',  v.  t.     To  carry  in  a  coach.         Davics. 

EN-€oACH'£D,    (cn-kflcht',)    pp.      Conveyed    in  a 

EN-GOACH'ING,  ppr.     Carried  in  a  coach.  "    [coach. 

EN-GOF'FIN,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  coffin. 

EN-€OF'FIN-£D,;V.     Inclosed  in  a  coffin.      Spenser. 

EN  -f'n.M'BER.     See  Encumbkh. 

EN-COM'BER-MENT, ».     Molestation.     [JVnt  used.] 
Spenser. 

EN-€o'MI-AST,  n.     [Gr.  tyKwpiamc.] 

One  who  praises  another  ;  a  panegyrist ;  one  who 
utters  or  writes  commendations. 

EN-CO-MI-AST'ie,  b.     A  panegyric. 

EN-CO-MI-AST'IG,         )  a.    Bestowing  praise  ;  prais- 

EN-CO-MI-AST'ie-AL,  j  ing  ;  commending;  lau- 
datory ;  as,  an  encomiastic  address  or  discourse. 

EN-€0-MI-AST'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  encomiastic 
manner. 

EN-Go'MI-ON,  n.     Panegyric.  Foihcrby. 

EN-€S'MI-UM,  n.;,pl.  Encomium*.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
eyKiouiov.] 

Praise;  panegyric;  commendation.  Men  are  quite 
as  willing  to  receive  as  to  bestow  encomiums. 


2.  To  environ  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  shut 
in.  A  besieging  army  encompassed  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

3.  To  go  or  sail  round  ;  as,  Drake  encompassed  the 
globe. 

EN-GO  M'PASS-.ED,   (en-ktim'past,)  pp.      Encircled  ; 
surrounded  ;  inclosed  ;  shut  in. 


EN-COM'PASS-MENT,  n.     A  surrounding. 

2.  A  going  round  ;  circumlocution  in  speaking. 
Shak. 
EN-C6RE' ;  a  French  word,  pronounced  nearly  ang- 
kore,  and  signifying,  attain,  once  more  ;  used  by  the 
auditors   and    spectators  of  plays  and   other  sports, 
when  they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part. 
EN-CORE',  v.  t.     To  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particu- 
lar part  of  an  entertainment. 
EN-COR'.ED,  (ang-kord',)  pp.     Called  upon  to  repeat 

a  performance,  as  a  song,  &c. 
EN-CoR'ING,  ppr.     Called  upon  for  a  repetition. 
EN-COUNT'ER,  n.t  [Br.  encontre,  en  and  centre,   L. 
contra,   against,   or   ral  her  rencontre  ;  Sp.  encuentro  ; 
Port,  encontro  ;  It.  incmitro.] 

1.  A  meeting,  particularly  a  sudden  or  accidental 
meeting  of  two  or  more  persons. 

e  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 
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2.  A  meeting  in  contest ;  a  single  combat,  on  a 
sudden  meeting  of  patties  ;  sometimes,  less  properly, 

3.  A  fight;  a  conflict;  a  skirmish  ;  a  battle  :  but 
more  generally,  a  fight  between  a  small  number  of 
men,  or  an  accidental  meeting  and  fighting  of  de- 
tachments, rather  than  a  set  battle  or  general  en- 
gagement. _ 

4.  Eager  and  warm  conversation,  either  in  love  or 
anger.  Shale. 

5.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  address  or  accosting. 

Shot. 

6.  Occasion  ;  casual  incident.      [Unusual.]     Pope. 
EN-€OUNT'ER,  v.  t.     |Sp.  and   Port,  encontrar ;  It. 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  particularly,  to  meet  sud- 
denly or  unexpectedly. 

[This  sense  is  now  uncommon,  but  still  in  use.] 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition,  or  in  a  hostile  manner; 
to  rush  against  in  conflict ;  to  engage  witli  in  battle ; 
as,  two  armies  encounter  each  other 

3.  To  meet  and  strive  to  remove  or  surmount ;  as, 
to  encounter  obstacles,  impe  liments,  or  difficulties. 

4.  To  meet  and  oppose  ;  to  resist ;  to  attack  and 
attempt  to  confute  ;  as,  to  encounter  the  arguments  of 
opponents.     Acts  xvii.  18. 

5.  To  meet  as  an  obstacle.  Which  ever  way  the 
infidel  turns,  he  encounters  clear  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

6.  To  oppose  ;  to  oppugn, 
kiri 


;  in  mutual  kindn 


Hale 

[Little  used.] 


EN-COUNT'ER,  v.  i.     To  me 
unexpectedly.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  rush  together  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  to  con- 
flict.    Three  armies  encountered  at  Waterloo. 

When  applied  to  one  party,  it  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  with;  as,  the  Christian  army  encountered 
with,  the  Saracens. 

3.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  debate. 
EN-COUNT'ER-£D,  pp.      Met  face  to  face;   met  in 

opposition  or  hostility  ;  opposed. 

EN-COUNT'ER-ER,  n.  One  who  encounters;  an 
opponent  ;  an  antagonist.  Attcrbury. 

EN-COUNT'ER-ING,  npr.  Meeting;  meeting  in  op- 
position or  in  battle  ;  opposing  ;  resisting. 

EN-eOUR'AGE,  (en-kur'raje,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  encourager; 
en  and  courage,  from  cmur,  the  heart;  It.  inco- 
raggiare.] 

To  give  courage  to  ;  to  give  or  increase  confidence 
of  success  ;  to  inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or 
strengtl)  of  mind:  to  embolden;  to  animate;  to  in- 
cite ;  to  inspirit. 

Bui  charge  Joshua  and  encourage  him.  — Deut.  iii. 

EN-€OUR'A-GKD,  (en-kur'rajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Embc-n?- 
ened  ;  inspirited;  animated;  incited. 

EN-COUR'AGE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  giving  cour- 
age, or  confidence  of  success  ;  incitement  to  action 
or  to  practice ;  incentive.  We  ought  never  to  neg- 
lect the  encouragement  of  youth  in  generous  deeds. 
The  praise  of  good  men  serves  as  an  encouragement 
to  virtue  and  heroism. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  incite,  support,  promote,  or 
advance,  as  favor,  countenance,  rewards,  profit.  A 
young  man  attempted  the  practice  of  law,  but  found 
little  encouragement.  The  fine  arts  find  little  encour- 
airement  among  a  rude  people. 

EN-€OUR'A-GER,  n.  One  who  encourages,  incites, 
or  stimulates  to  action  ;  one  who  supplies  incite- 
ments, either  by  counsel,  reward,  or  means  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning  anil  a  great  encourager 
of  arts.  Addison. 

EN-COUR'A-GING,  ppr.      Inspiring  with   hope  and 
confidence ;  exciting  courage. 
2.  a.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for  success;  as, 

manner  to  give 
courage,  or  hope  of  success. 

EN-CRa'DLE,  jj.  t.  [en  and  cradle.]  To  lay  in  a 
cradle.  Spenser. 

EN-€RIM'SON,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  crimson  color. 

EN-€RIM'SON-£D,  (en-krim'znd,)  pp.  or  a.  Covered 
with  a  crimson  color. 

EN-CRT'NAL, 

EN-€RI'Nie, 

ISffliE&J      kinds  of  limestone. 

EN'eRI-NITE,  n*   [Gr.  ev  and  «piv„v,  a  lily.] 

A  fossil  belonging  to  the  listeria  or  star-fish  family. 
It  consists  of  numerous  jointed  arms,  radiating  from 
around  a  center,  in  which  the  mouth  is  situated  ;  it 
is  supported  on  a  jointed  stem,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  all  the  recent  asterias.  Dana. 

EN-CRISP'£D,  (en-krispt',)  a.  [from  crisp;  Sp.  en- 
crespar  ] 

Curled  ;  formed  in  curls.  Sltelton. 

EN-CRoACH',  v.  i.     [Fr.  accrocher,  to  catch,  to  grap- 
ple, from  croc,  a  hook,  W.  crog,  Eng.  crook.] 
Primarily,  to  catch  as  with  a  hook.     Hence, 
1.  To  enter  on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  an 
other;    to  intrude;  to  take  possession   of  what  be 
longs  to  another,  by  gradual  advances  into  his  limits 


Relating  to 


or  jurisdiction,  ami  usurping  a  part  of  his  rights  or 
prerogatives  ;  with  on.  The  farmer  who  runs  a 
fence  on  his  neighbor's  land,  and  incloses  a  piece 


The  sea  is  said  to  encroach  on  the  land,  when  it 
wears  it  away  gradually  ;  and  the  land  encroaches  on 
the  sea,  when  it  is  extended  into  it  by  alluvion.  It  is 
important  to  prevent  tine  branch  of  government  from 
cneroucking  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another. 

2.  To  creep  on  gradually  without  right. 

Superstition  —  a  creeping  anil  encroaching  evil.  Hooker.    ' 

3.  To  pass  the  proper  bounds,  and  enter  on  an- 
other's rights. 

Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.        Dryden. 
EN-€RoACII'ER,  n.    One  who  enters  on  and  takes 
possession  of  what  is  not  his  own,  by  gradual  steps. 
Swift. 
2.  One  who  makes  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights.  Clarissa. 

EN-€RoACH'ING,  ppr.    Entering  on  and  taking  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another. 
EN-€R5ACH'ING,  a.    Tending  or  apt  to  encroach. 

The  cncrov>-],u:»  !;iui!  ..f  [.laver.  Madison. 

EN-€R5ACH'ING-LY,  adv  By  way  of  encroach- 
ment. Bailey. 

EN-ClloACH'MENT,  n.  The  entering  gradually  on 
the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  and  taking  pos- 
session ;  unlawful  intrusion;  advance  into  the  terri- 
tories or  jurisdiction  of  another,  by  silent  means,  or 
without  right.  Milton.    Attcrbury.    Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on  another. 

3.  In  law,  if  a  tenant  owes  two  shillings  rent-ser- 
vice to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  takes  three,  it  is  an  en- 
croachment. Cowel. 

EN-CRUST'.     See  Incrust. 

EN-CUM'BER,  v.  t.    [Fr.  encombrcr.    See  Incumber.] 

1.  To  load  ;  to  clog ;  to  impede  motion  with  a 
load, burden,  or  any  tiling  inconvenient  to  the  limbs  ; 
to  render  motion  or  operation  difficult  or  laborious. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  obstruct. 

3.  To  load  with  debts  ;  as,  an  estate  is  encumbered 
with  mortgages,  or  with  a  widow's  dower. 

EN-eUM'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Loaded  ;  impeded  in 
motion  or  operation,  by  a  burden  or  difficulties  ; 
loaded  with  debts. 

EN-CUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Loading  ;  clogging ;  ren- 
dering motion  or  operation  difficult  ;  loading  with 
debts. 

EN-CUM'BRANCE,  n.  A  load  ;  any  thing  that  im- 
pedes action,  or  renders  it  difficult  and  laborious  ; 
clog  ;  impediment. 

2.  Useless  addition  or  load. 

Strip  from  the  In 'tin  liine  Alps  th.tr  piny  load, 

The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  wood.  Thomson. 

3.  Load  or  burden  on  an  estate  ;  a  legal  claim  on 
an  estate,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the  estate  is 
liable. 

EN-eiJM'BRANC-ER,  n.    One  who  has  ah  encum- 
brance or  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate.  Kent. 
EN-C  YC'LIC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  cykvkXikoc  ;  tv  and  kvkXos, 

Circular  ;  sent  to  many  persons  or  places  ;  in- 
tended for  many,  or  for  a  whole  order  of  men  ;  as, 
the  encyclical  letter  of  the  pope.  Stillingfteet. 

EN-CY-CLO-Pic'DI-A,    j  n.     [Gr.  cv,  in,  kvkUl,  a  cir- 

EN-C?-€LO-PVE'DI-A,  (  cle,  and  iraioem,  instruc- 
tion ;  instruction  in  a  circle,  or  circle  of  instruc- 
tion.] 

The  circle  of  sciences ;  a  general  system  of  in- 
struction or  knowledge.  J\lore  particularly,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  facts,  principles,  and  discoveries, 
in  all  branches  of  science  and  the  arts,  digested 
under  proper  titles,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order;  as,  the  French  Encyclopedia ;  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

EN-CT-€LO-Pe'DI-AN,  a.  Embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  learning. 

EN-CY-€LO-PED'IC-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  an  ency- 
clopedia, Stewart. 

EN-CV-€LO-PE'DIST,  n.  The  compiler  of  an  ency- 
clopedia, or  one  who  assists  in  such  compilation. 

EN-CYST'ED,  a.  [from  cyst.]  Inclosed  in  a  bag, 
bladder,  or  vesicle  ;  as,  an  encysted  tumor.      Sharp. 

END,  ti.  [Sax.  end,  ende,  or  ende;  G.  ende;  D.  eind; 
Sw.  dnde ;  Dan.  ende ;  Goth,  andci ;  Basque,  ondoa ; 


Sans,  anda  or  anta  ;  Per.    '   )!>0  I  andan.] 

1.  The  extreme  point  of  a  line,  or  of  any  thing 
that  has  more  length  than  breadth  ;  as,  the  end  of  a 
house ;  the  end  of  a  table  ;  the  end  of  a  finger ;  the 
end  of  a  chain  or  rope.  When  bodies  or  figures  have 
equal  dimensions,  or  equal  length  and  breadth,  the 
extremities  are  called  sides. 

2.  The  extremity  or  last  part,  in  general ;  the  close 
or  conclusion,  applied  to  time. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  she  returned.  —  Judges  li. 

3   The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  an  action. 


4.  The  close   or  conclusion  ;    as,  the  end   of  a 
chapter. 

5.  Ultimate  state  or  condition  ;  finii  doom. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.  —  Pb.  ixxvii. 

6.  The  point  beyond  which  no  progression  can  be 
made. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are 

7.  Final  determination  ;   conclusion  of  debate  oi 
deliberation. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  end  1  Shale. 

8.  Close  of  life  ;  death  ;  decease. 

Unhlamed  through  lee,  lamentod  in  thy  end.  Pope. 

9.  Cessation  ;  period  ;  close  of  a  particular  state  of 
things  ;  as,  the  end  of  the  world. 

10.  Limit ;  termination. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  store.  —  Nanum  a. 

11.  Destruction.    Amos  viii 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come.  —  Gen.  vt. 

12.  Cause  of  death  ;  a  destroyer. 

Either  of  you  to  ha  the  other's  end.  Shale. 

13.  Consequence  ;  issue  ;  result ;  conclusive  event ; 
conclusion. 

The  end  of  these  things  is  death.  —  Rom.  vi. 

14.  A  fragment  or  broken  piece. 


15.  The  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one  aims 
or  directs  his  views ;  the  object  intended  to  be 
reached  or  accomplished  by  any  action  or  scheme  ; 
purpose  intended  ;  scope  ;  aim  ;  drift ;  as,  private 
ends ;  public  ends. 

Two  tliinirs  1  sImII  iir.u J  (..  V"'i  .is  oris.  Suckluig. 

The  end  of  the  command us  is  charity.  -  1  Tim.  i. 

A  right  to  the  end,  implies  a  right  to  the  means 
necessary  for  attaining  it.  Law. 

16.  An  end,  for  071  end  ;  upright ;  erect ;  as,  his  hair 
stands  an  end. 

17.  The  ends  of  the  earth,  in  Scripture,  are  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts. 

END,  v.  t.     To  finish  ;  to  close  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  as,  to  end  a  controversy  ;  to  end  a  war. 
On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.  —  Gen.  ii. 
2.  To  destroy ;  to  put  to  death. 

King  Harry,  thy  sword  hath  ended  him.  Shak. 

END,  v.  i.    To  come  to  the  ultimate  point ;  to  be  fin- 
ished ;  as,  a  voyage  ends  by  the  return  of  a  ship. 

2.  To  terminate  ;  to  close  ;  to  conclude.  The  dis- 
course emls  with  impressive  words. 

3.  To  cease  ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  as,  winter  ends 
in  March,  and  summer  in  September;  a  good  life 
ends  in  peace. 

END'-ALL,  71.     Final  close.     [Jfot  used.]  Shale 

EN-DAM' AGE,  v.  L     [from  damage.]     To  bring  loss 

or  damage  to;  to  harm;  to  injure;  to  mischief;  to 

prejudice. 

Milton, 
kings.  —  Ezra  iv. 

EN-DAM' A-GED,  pp.     Harmed  ;  injured. 

EN-DAM' AGE-MENT,  n.     Damage  ;  loss  ;  injury. 
Sltak. 

EN-DAM'A-GING,  ppr.     Harming  ;  injuring. 

EN-DAN'GER,  v.  t.     [from  danger.)     To  put  in  haz 

ard  ;  to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  expose  to  loss 

or  injury.     We  dread  anything  that  endangers  our 

life,  our  peace,  or  our  lnppiness. 

2.  To  incur  the  hazard  of.     [Unusual.]       Bacon. 

EN-DAN'GER-ED,  pp.     Exposed  to  loss  or  injury. 

EN-DaN'GER-ING,    ppr.      Putting    in    hazard;    ex- 
posing to  loss  or  injury. 

EN-DaN'GER-ING,  71.     Injury  ;  damage.       Milton. 

EN-DaN'GER-MENT,  n.     Hazard  ;  danger.    Spenser. 

EN-DkAR',  v.   t.     [from   dear.]     To   make  dear;    to 
make  more   beloved.     The  distress  of  a  friend  en- 
dears him  to  us,  by  exciting  our  sympathy. 
2.  To  raise  the  price.     [JYot  in  use.] 

EN-DF.AR'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Rendered  dear,  beloved,  or 


1  way. 

lie  of  ll 


red. 


-DicAR'MENT,  71.  The  cause  of  love  ;  that  which 
xcites  or  increases  affection,  particularly  that  which 
xcites  tenderness  of  affection. 


A-iniM^    IMUIIll    I 


Thomson. 


2.  The  state  of  being  beloved  ;  tender  affection. 
South. 
EN-DEAV'OR,  (en-dev'ur,)  )i.f  [Norm,  devoyer,  en- 
deavor ;  endevera,  he  ought;  endeyeent,  they  ought. 
It  seems  to  be  from  Fr.  (endeveir)  devoir,  to  owe  or 
be  indebted,  and  hence  it  primarily  signifies  duty, 
from  the  sense  of  binding,  pressure,  urgency. 
Hence,  our  popular  phrase,  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 
In  Ir.  dibhirce  is  e77.7fa7.7-or.] 

An  effort ;  an  essay ;  an  attempt ;  an  exertion  of 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.. — 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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END 


thmed  endeasor,  or  a 


Temple. 
™te  like  one  wli 
It.  Dryden. 

i  of  endeavors. 


EN-DEAV'OR,  (en-dev'ur,)  v.  i.  To  exert  physical 
strength  or  intellectual  power,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object ;  to  try ;  to  essay  ;  to  attempt.  In 
a  race,  each  man  endeavors  to  outstrip  his  antagonist. 
A  poet  may  endeavor  to  rival  Homer,  but  without 
success.  It  is  followed  by  after  before  a  noun  ;  as, 
the  Christian  endeavors  after  more  strict  conformity 
to  the  example  of  Christ. 
2.  v.  t.    To  attempt  to  gain  ;  to  try  to  effect. 


EN-DEAVOR-ED,  pp.     Essayed  ;  attempted. 

EN-DEAV'OR-ER,  ?i.  One  who  makes  an  effort  or 
attempt. 

EN-DEAVOR.-ING,  ppr.  Making  an  effort  or  efforts ; 
striving;  essaying;  attempting. 

EN  DECA-GON,  n.     [Gr.  cv,  rScra,  and  ywvia.] 
A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

END'ED,  pp.  Brought  to  an  end ;  finished  ;  con- 
cluded. 

EN-DEIC'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  nSciitvvpn,  to  show.] 

Showing  ;  exhibiting.  An  endcictic  dialogue,  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  is  one  which  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  skill.  Enfield. 

KKalJ-  j^-rSmos' "' and  <5w- 

EN-DE'MI-AL,     )      Pe°P'e-J 

Peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation.  An  endemic  disease, 
is  one  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  coun- 
try are  peculiarly  subject,  and  which,  fur  that  reason, 
may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  local  causes,  as  bad 
air  or  water.  The  epithet  is  also  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease which  prevails  in  a  particular  season,  chiefly  or 
wholly  in  a  particular  place. 

EN-DEM'IC,  n.     A  disease  of  an  endemic  nature. 

EN-DEM'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  endemic  manner. 

Ei\-DEN'IZE,(-Iz,)».«.  [from  denizen,  or  its  root.]  To 
make  free  ;  to  naturalize;  to  admit  to  the  privileges 
of  11  denizen.     [Little  u^ed.]  Camden. 

EN-DEN'I-Z£N,  (-den'e-zn,)  v.  t,  [from  denizen.] 
To  naturalize.  jB.  Jonson. 

END'ER,  ii.    One  who  ends  or  finishes. 

EN-MCT'MENT,  j  See  Ind,ct>  Indictment. 
ENDTNG,  ppr.     [from   end.]     Terminating  ;  closing  ; 

concluding. 
END'ING,  n.     Termination;  conclusion. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  terminating  syllable  or  letter 
EN-DTTF/.     See  Indite.  [of  a  word. 

EN'DIVE,  n.     [Fr.  endive;   It.  endivia ;  Sp.  endibia; 


L.  into/bum ;  Ar.  t_>iXi.£  hindabon.] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  the  genus  Cichorium  or  suc- 
cory ;  used  as  a  salad. 
END'LESS,  a.  [See  End.]  Without  end  ;  having  no 
end  or  conclusion  ;  applied  to  length,  and  to  dura- 
tion ;  as,  an  endless  line;  endless  progression;  endless 
duration  ;  endless  bliss. 

2.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  perpetually  recurring ; 
seemingly  without  end  ;  incessant ;  continual :  as, 
endless  praise ;  endless  clamor. 

The  endless  screw  consists  of  a  screw  combined 
with  a  wheel  and  axle,  so  that  the  threads  of  the 
screw  work  into  the  teeth  fixed  on  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel.  Brande. 

END'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  end   or  termination; 
as,  to  extend  a  line  endlessly. 
2.  Incessantly;  perpetually;  continually. 
END'LESS-NESS,    n.      Extension    without    end    or 
2.  Perpetuity  ;  endless  duration.  [limit. 

END'LONG,  adv.    In  a  line  ;  with  the  end  forward. 

[Little  used.]  Vrydai. 

END'MoST,  a.    Furthest;  remotest. 
EN'DO-OaRP,  n.     [Gr.  evbov  and  ko/jttos.I 
In  botany,  the  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit. 

Lindley. 
EN-DOCTRINE,  v.  t.    To  teach;   to  indoctrinate. 

[See  tin;  hitter  word.]  Donne. 

EN'DO-GEN,  n.    An  endogenous  plant. 
fiN-DOG'E-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  cviuv  and  yevvam.] 

An  epithet  given  to  that  class  of  plants  whose 
stems  increase  by  internal  growth,  without  distinc- 
tion of  pith,  wood,  and  hark.  Such  are  the  date, 
palm,  siecir  rune,  ecc  DeCand. 

SN-DOPH'YL-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  tv&av,  within,  and  0t.A- 
Xov,  leaf.] 
Involved  in  a  leaf  or  sheath. 
EN-DO-PLEC'RA,  n.     [Gr.  cvoov  and  nXevpa.] 

In  botany,  a  membrane  for  the  seed  of  a  plant,  the 
innermost  when  there  are  three. 
EN'DO-RHI-Z/E,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  t.rhov  and  ^fa.] 

In  botany,  plants  whose  radicle  elongates  down- 
ward after  rupturing  the  integument  of  the  base. 


EN'DO-RHI-ZOUS,  )  a.      Pertaining    to     the    endo- 
EN'DORHI-ZAL,     j      rhizae.  Lindley. 

EN-DORSE',  lar  i 

EN-DORSE' MENT,     See  Indorse,  Indorsement. 
EN'DOS-MoSE,   7i.      [Gr.  evSov  and   werMot,   impul- 

The  transmission   of   gaseous    matter  or  vapors 
through  membranes  or  porous  substances  inward. 
Brande. 
EN-DOSS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  endosser.] 

To  engrave  or  carve.  Spenser 

EN'Dt  >tf-TOME,  n.     [Gr.  cvSov  and  aTopr,.] 

The  passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a 
seed,  immediately  below  the  part  called  the  fora- 
men. 
EN-DOW,  v.  t.  [Norm,  endouer;  Fr.  doner.  Qu. 
from  L.  dos,  doto,  or  a  different  Celtic  root,  for  in  Ir. 
diobhadh  is  dower.     The  sense  is  to  set  or  put  on.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  portion  of  goods  or  estate, 
called  dower ;  to  settle  a  dower  on,  as  on  a  married 
woman  or  widow. 

A  wife  is    by  law  entitled  to  be   endowed  of  all  lands  and   tene- 
fee-tail  during  the  coverture.  Blackslone. 

2.  To  settle  on,  as  a  permanent  provision  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  permanent  fund  of  property  ;  as,  to  en- 
dow a  church  ;  to  endow  a  college  with  a  fund  to  sup- 
port a  professor. 

3.  To  enrich  or  furnish  with  any  gift,  quality,  or 
'  faculty  ;  to  indue  ;  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker  with 

EN-DOW' ED,  (en-doud',)  pp.  Furnished  with  a  por- 
tion of  estate  ;  having  dower  settled  on  ;  supplied 
with  a  permanent  fund  ;  indued. 

EN-DOW'ER,  v.  t.  To  endow  ;  to  enrich  with  a  por- 
tion. tVatcrkouse. 

EN-DOW'ER,  n.     One  who  enriches  with  a  portion. 

EN-DOW  ING,  ppr.  Settling  a  dower  on  ;  furnishing 
with  a  permanent  fund  ;  induing. 

EN-DOWMENT,  n.  The  act  of  settling  dower  on  a 
woman,  or  of  settling  a  fund  or  permanent  provision 
for  the  support  of  a  parson,  or  vicar,  or  of  a  profes- 
sor, &c. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  ;  property, 
fund,  or  revenue,  permanently  appropriated  to  any 
object;  as,  the  endowments  of  a  church,  of  a  hospital, 
or  of  a  college. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  on  the  person 
or  mind  by  the  Creator  ;  gift  of  nature  ;  any  quality 
or  faculty  bestowed  by  the  Creator.  Natural  activity 
of  limbs  is  an  endowment  of  the  body  ;  natural  vigor 
of  intellect  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind.  Chatham 
and  Burke,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Jay,  Ellsworth,  and 
Hamilton,  in  America,  possessed  uncommon  endow- 
ments of  mind. 

EN-DRUDGE',  (en-druj',)  v.  t.  To  make  a  drudge  or 
slave.     [Not  used.]  Mall. 

EN-DOE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enduire ;  L.  induo.] 
To  indue,  which  see. 

EN-DOE'MENT.     See  Induement. 

EN-DuR'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  borne  or  suffered. 

EN-DOR' A-BLY,  adv.     In  an  enduring  manner. 

EN-DuR'ANCE,  n.  [See  Endure.]  Continuance;  a 
state  of  lasting  or  duration  ;  lastingness.     Spenser. 

2.  A  bearing  or  suffering  ;  a  continuing  under  pain 
or  distress  without  resistance,  or  without  sinking  or 
yielding  to  the  pressure  ;  sufferance  ;  patience. 

Their   fortitude   was   most    admirable    in    their  presence  and 
endurance  of  all  evils,  of  pain  and  of  death.       Temple. 

3.  Delay  ;  a  waiting  for.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 
EN-DORE',   v.  i.     [Fr.  endurer ;  en  and  durer,  to  last, 

from  dur,  L.  durns,  duro ;  Sp.  end-war.     The  primary 
sense  of  du.rus,  hard,  is,  set,  fixed.     See  Durable.] 
1.  To  last ;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
perishing  ;  to  remain  ;  to  abide. 

The  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  —  Ps.  ix. 

He  shall    hold   it  [bis    bouse]  last,    but  it  shall    not   endure. — 


2.  To  bear  ;  to  brook  ;  to  suffer  without 
or  without  yielding. 

How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  to  my  peo- 
ple f  —  Esther  viii. 
Can  thy  heart  endure,  or  thy  binds  be  Btrong? —  Ezek.  xxii. 

EN-DORE',  v.  t  To  bear;  to  sustain;  to  support 
without  breaking  or  yielding  to  force  or  pressure. 
Metals  endure  a  certain  degree  of  heat  without 
melting. 

Both  were  efshiniier  s'erl,  and  a-roueht  so  pure, 

As  might  tile  sli'ukrs  ul  luo  such  arms  endure.         Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  bear  without  opposi- 
tion or  sinking  under  the  pressure. 

Therefore  1  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake.  -  2  Tim.  ii. 

If  ye  endure  cii.e.e'iiiu_r,  teci  uV.uVUi  with  you  as  with  sons. — 


3.  To  undergo ;  to  sustain. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure.  Dryden. 

A.  To  continue  in.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

EN  IM'li'A'l),  pp.     Borne;  suffered  ;  sustained. 
EN-DOR'ER,  n.    One  who  bears,  suffers,  or  sustains. 

2.  He  or  that  which  continues  long. 
EN-DOR' ING,  7t.    Act  of  enduring  ;  a  sustaining. 
EN-DOR'ING,  ppr.     Lasting  ;  continuing  without  per- 


[,as 


oppt 


;  erectly ;  in  an  i 


arti. 


Harvey. 
by  Virgil,  in  which  ^Er.u. 
a,  usually  liqu 


END'WISE,  adv.     On  I 
position. 
2.  With  the  end  for 
EN'E-CaTE,  v.  t     [L. 
To  kill.     [Not.  in  us 
E-NE'ID,  n.     [L.  JEnei 
A  heroic  poem,  wril 
is  the  hero. 
E-NE'MA,  n.    [Gr.]     An  inje 
sometimes   gaseous,  thrown    into  the  rectum,  as  a 
medicine,  or  to  impart  nourishment. 
EN'E-MY,  n.t  [Fr.  ennemi;  Sp.  enemigo;  It.  ncmico ; 
Ir.  nahma  ;  from    L.  inimicus  ;   in,  neg.  and  amicus, 
friend.] 

1.  A  foe ;  an  adversary.  A  private  enemy,  is  one 
who  hates  another,  and  wishes  him  injury,  or  at- 
tempts to  do  him  injury,  to  gratify  his  own  malice 
or  ill-will.  A  public  enemy  or  foe,  is  one  who  he- 
longs  to  a  nation  or  party  at  war  with  another. 

I  say  to  you,  I^ive  your  enemies.  — Matt.  v. 
Enemiee,  in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

Declaration  of  lrulependence. 

2.  One  who  hates  or  dislikes  ;  as,  an  enemy  to  truth 
or  falsehood. 

3.  In  theology,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  enemy 
is  the  devil  ;  the  arch  fiend. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  the  opposing  army  or  naval 
force,  in  war,  is  called  the  enemy. 

EN-ER-GET'ie,         j  a.    [Gr.  tvipynnKOc,  from  cveo- 
EN-ER-GET'IC-AL,  (      ync,  evcpy'oj;  ev  and  epyov, 
work.     See  Energy.] 

1.  Operating  with  force,  vigor,  and  effect  ;  forcible  ; 
powerful  ;  efficacious.  We  say,  the  public  safety 
required  energetic  measures.  The  vicious  inclina- 
tions of  men  can  be  restrained  only  by  energetic 
laws.     [Energic  is  not  used.] 

2.  Moving  ;  working  ;  active  ;  operative.  We 
must  conceive  of  Cod  as  a  [Icing  eternally  energetic. 

EN-ER-GET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     With  force  and  vigor  ; 

with  energy  and  effect. 
EN-ER'GIC,         )  a.  Having  energy  or  great  power  in 
EN-ER'Gie-AL,        effect.  Collins. 


EN'ER-GIZE,  v.  t.    To  give  strength  or  force  to ;  ti 

give  active  vigor  to. 
E.VKK-Gl/.-A'D,  pp.     Invigorated. 
EN'ER-GIZ-ER,   n.     He  or  that  which  gives  energy 

he  or  that  which  acts  in  producing  an  effect. 
EN'ER-GIZ-ING,  ppr.  Giving  energy,  force,  or  vigor 

acting  with  force. 
EN-ER'GU-MEN,  n.    [Gr.  eveayovozvoc.] 
In    the   ancient.  elini-rh,  :i  demoniac;  01 

by  the  devil.  Coleman. 

EN'ER-GY,  7i.     [Gr.  evcpytia  ;  ev  and  epyov,  work.] 

1.  Internal  or  inherent  power;  the  power  of  opera- 
ting, whether  exerted  or  not-  a.',,  men  possessing  en- 
ergies sometimes  suffer  them  to  lie  inactive.  Danger 
will  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  our  natures  into 
action. 

2.  Power  exerted  ;  vigorous  operation  ;  force  ;  vig- 
or. God,  by  his  almighty  energy,  rahr'i  Ihe  universe 
into  existence.  The  administration  of  the  laws  re- 
quires energy  in  tlie  magistrate. 

3.  Effectual  operation  ;  efficacy  ;  strength  or  force 
producing  the  effect. 

Beg  the  blessed   Jesus   to  give   an  energy  to  your  imperfect 

prayers,  by  his  iiinsl  p-ax-ilul  inLerO-^iiui.  Snue.rei^e. 

4.  Strength  of  expression  ;  force  of  utterance  ; 
life;  spirit;  emphasis.  The  language  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham is  remarkable  for  its  energy. 

E-NERV'ATE,  a.    [Infra.]    Weakened  ;  weak  ;  with- 
out strength  or  force.  Johnson.     Pope. 
E-NERV'aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  enervo  ;  e  and  ncrous,  nerve.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength  ;  to 
weaken  ;  to  render  feeble.  Idleness  and  voluptu- 
ous indulgences  enervate  the  body.  Vices  and  lux 
ury  enervate  the  strength  of  states. 

2.  To  cut  the  nerves  ;  as,  to  enervate  a  horse. 
E-NERV'A-TED,  pp.  or  a.      Weakened  ;  enfeebled  ; 

emasculated. 

E-NERV'A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  strength, 
force,  or  vigor ;  weakening  ;  enfeebling. 

EN-ER-Va'TION,  n.    The  act  of  weakening,  or  re- 
ducing strength. 
2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy. 

E-NERVE',  (e-nerv',)  v.  t.  To  weaken  ;  the  same  as 
Enervate. 

E-NERV'jED.     See  Enervated. 

E-NERVING.     See  Enervating. 

EN  FA-MlLLFJ,  (ang-fu-meel',)  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
state  ;  domestically.  Swift. 

EN-FAM'ISH,  v.  t.     To  famish.     [See  Famish.  1 

EN-FEE'BLE,  v.  t.  [from  feeble.]  To  deprive  of 
strength  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enervate.  Intemperance  enfee- 
bles the  body,  and  induces  premature  infirmity.  Ex- 
cessive grief  and  melancholy  enfeeble  the  mind.  Long 
wars  enfeeble  a  state. 

EN-FEE'BL-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Weakened  ;  deprived  of 
strength  or  vigor. 
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EN-FEE'BLE-MENT,  n       The   act  of   weakening; 

enervation.  Spectator. 

EN-FEE'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.   Weakening  ;  debilitating; 


EN-FEL' ON-ED,  a.    'See  Felon.]    Fierce  ;  cruel. 
Spenser. 
EN-FEOFF',  (en-feP,)   v.  t.     [Law  L.  feoffo,  feoffare, 
from  fief,  which  see.] 

1.  To  give  one  a  feud  ;  hence,  to  invest  with  a  fee  ; 
to  give  to  another  any  corporeal  hereditament,  in  fee- 
simple  or  fee-tail,  by  livery  of  seizin.      Blackstone. 

2.  To  surrender  or  give  up.     [JVot  used.]      Shale. 
EN-FEOFF' ED,  (en-feft',)  pp.     Invested  with  the  fee 

of  any  corporeal  hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF'ING,  ppr.     Giving  to  one  the  fee-simple 

of  any  corporeal  hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF'MENT,  (en-fef'ment,)  n.    The  act  of  giv- 
ing the  fee-simple  of  an  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  invest- 
ed with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 
EN-FET'TEK,  v.  t.     To  fetter  ;  to  bind  in  fetters. 

Sltak. 
EN-FET'TER-.ED,  pp.     Bound  with  fetters. 
EN-FET'TER-ING,  ppr.     Binding  with  fetters. 
EN-FE'VER,  v.  t.     To  excite  fever  in.  Seward. 

EN-FIERCE',  v.  t.     To  make  fierce.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Spenser. 
EN-FI-LADE',  n.     [Fr.,  a  row,  from   ere  and  fit,  a 
thread,  L.filum,  Sp.  kilo.] 

A  line  or  straight  passage  ;  or  the  situation  of  a 
place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured  with  shot  all  the 
length  of  a  line,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  line. 

Johnson.     Bailey. 
EN-FI-LADE',  v.  t.     [from  the  noun  ;  Sp.  enfilar.] 
To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with  shot,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 
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;  a(  a  ^i''£",  cap,'   should   l*>    taken  lli.it 
tjiladed.  Encyc. 

In  a  position  (u  rntiUuli:  Hi-.'  u'orU  at  Fort  Isle.      Washington. 

EN-FI-LAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Pierced  or  raked  in  a  line. 
EN-FI-LAD'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  or  sweeping  in  a  line. 
EN-FIRE',  v.  L      To  inflame  ;   to  set  on  fire.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

EN-FORCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enforcir  ;  en  and  force.] 

1.  To  give  strength  to;  to  strengthen;  to  invigo- 
rate.    [See  def.  5.] 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  force  ;  as,  to  en- 
force a  passage. 

3.  To  put  in  act  by  violence  ;  to  drive 

Stones  enforced  from  Lhe  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shak. 

4.  To  instigate  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  animate.      Shak. 

5.  To  urge  with  energy  ;  to  give  force  to  ;  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  ;  as,  to  enforce  remarks  or  argu- 

6.  To  compel  ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force.        Davies. 

7.  To  put  in  execution  ;  to  cause  to  take  effect ;  as, 
to  enforce  tile  laws. 

8.  To  press  with  a  charge  Shak. 

9.  To  prove  ;  to  evince.  [Little  used.]  Hooker. 
EN-FORCE',  v.  i.  To  attempt  by  force.  [JVot  used.] 
EN-FoRCE',  re.    Force  ;  strength  ;  power.    [JVot  used.] 

Milton. 
EN-FoRCE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  enforced. 
EN-FoRC'ED,  pp.     Strengthened,  gained   by  force; 

driven  ;  compelled  ;  urged  ;  carried  into  effect. 
EN-FoRC'ED-LY,  ado.    By  violence  ;  not  by  choice. 

Shak. 
EN-FORCE'MENT,   n.     The  act  of  enforcing  ;  com- 
pulsion ;  force  applied.  Ralegh. 

2.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect ;  sanc- 
tion.    The  penalties  of  law  are  enforcements.    Locke. 

3.  Motive  of  conviction ;  urgent  evidence. 

Hammond. 

4.  Pressing  exigence ;  that  which  urges  or  con- 
strains. Shak. 

5.  In  a  general  sense,  any  thing  which  compels  or 
constrains  ;  any  thing  which  urges  either  the  body  or 
the  mind. 

6.  A  putting  in  execution  ;  as,  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

ENFORCER,  n.  One  who  compels,  constrains,  or 
urges  ;  one  who  effects  by  violence ;  one  who  carries 
into_effect. 

EN-FoRC'ING,  ppr.  Giving  force  or  strength;  com- 
pelling; urging;  constraining;  putting  in  execution. 

EN-FORM',  v.  t.     To  form  ;  to  fashion.     [See  Form.] 

EN-FOUL'DER-ED,  a.     [Fr.foudroycr.] 

Mixed  with  lightning.     [JVot  in  use.]         Spenser. 

EN-FRAN'CHI$E,(-chi/.,)r).£.  [from/rane/iwe.]  To 
set  free  ;  to  liberate  from  slavery.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  state  ;  to 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  The  English 
colonies  were  enfranchised  by  special  charters. 

Daoies.     Hale. 

3.  To  free  or  release  from  custody.  Shak. 

4.  To  naturalize  ;  to  denizen  ;  to  receive  as  deni- 
zens ;  as,  to  enfranchise  foreign  words.  Watts. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-.ED,  (-chizd,)  pp.  or  a.  Set  free;  re- 
leased from  bondage. 

2.  Admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free- 
men. 

EN-FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  n.  Release  from  slavery 
or  custody.  Shak. 
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2.  The  admission  of  persons  to  the  freedom  of  a 
corporation  or  state  ;  investiture  with  the  privileges 
of  free  citizens  ;  the  incorporating  of  a  person  into 
any  society  or  bodv  politic. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-Ert,  n.     One  who  enfranchises. 

EN-FRAN'CHIffi-ING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  slavery 
or  custody  ;  admitting  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
denizens  or  free  citizens  in  a  state,  or  to  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman  in  a  corporation.  Cowel. 

EN-FRo'WARD,  ti.  t.  To  make  froward  or  perverse. 
[JVot  used.]         '  Sandys. 

EN-FRoZ'£N,  (en-froz'n,)  a.  Frozen;  congealed. 
[JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

EN-GaGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  engager ;  en  and  gager,  to  lay, 
to  bet,  to  hire  ;  Arm.  ingagi.    See  Gage  arid  Wage.] 

1.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor  ;  to  bind 
one's  self  as  surety.  Shak. 

2.  To  pawn  ;  to  stake  as  a  pledge.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  enlist;  to  bring  into  a  party  ;  as,  to  engage 
men  for  service  ;  to  engage  friends  to  aid  in  a  cause. 

4.  To  embark  in  an  affair ;  as,  be  not  hasty  to  en- 


nature  engages  every  one  to  its 

To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engage.  Waller. 

6.  To  unite  and  bind  by  contract  or  promise.  Na- 
tions engage  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaty.  The 
young  often  engage  themselves  to  their  sorrow. 

7.  To  attract  and  fix  ;  as,  to  engage  the  attention. 

8.  To  occupy;  to  employ  assiduously.  We  were 
engaged  in  conversation.  The  nation  is  engaged  in 
war. 

9.  To  attack  in  contest ;  to  encounter.  The  army 
engaged  the  enemy  at  ten  o'clock.  The  captain  ere- 
ga'jcd  the  ship  at  point  blank  distance. 

EN-GAGE',  v.  i.  To  encounter  ;  to  begin  to  fight ;  to 
attack  in  conflict.  The  armies  engaged  at  Marengo 
in  a  general  battle. 

2.  To  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  take  a  concern 
in  ;  to  undertake.  Be  cautious  not  to  engage  ill  con- 
troversy without  indispensable  necessity. 

3.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  word  ;  to  bind  one's 
self;  as,  a  friend  has  engaged  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds. 

EN-GAG'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Pledged  ;  promised ;  enlisted  ; 
gained  and  attached  ,  attracted  and  fixed  ;  embarked  ; 
earnestly  employed  ;  zealous. 

Engaged  columns ;   in    architecture,  columns  sunk 

partly  into  the  wall  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  they 

always  stand  out  at  least  one  half  of  their  thickness. 

Brande. 

EN-GAG'ED-LY,  adv.  With  earnestness ;  with  attach- 

EN-GaG'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  seriously 
and  earnestly  occupied  ;  zeal  ;  animation. 

Flint's  Masillou.     Panoplist. 

EN-GaGE'MENT,  n.t  The  act  of  pawning,  pledging, 
or  making  liable  for  debt. 

2.  Obligation  by  agreement  or  contract.  Men  are 
often  more  ready  to  make  engagements  than  to  fulfill 
them. 

3.  Adherence  to  a  party  or  cause ;  partiality. 

Swift. 

4.  Occupation  ;  employment  of  the  attention. 
Play,  by  too  long  or   constant  engagement,  becomes  like  au 

employment  or  profession.  Rogers. 

5.  Employment  in  fighting  ;  the  conflict  of  armies 
or  fleets  ;  battle;  a  general  action  ;  appropriately,  the 
conflict  of  whole  armies  or  fleets,  but  applied  to  ac- 
tions between  small  squadrons  or  simile  ships,  rarely 
to  a  fight  between  detachments  of  land  forces. 

6.  Obligation  ;  motive  ;  that  which  engages. 

Hammond. 
EN-GAG'ER,  re.    One  that  enters  into  an  engagement 

or  agreement. 
EN-GAG'ING,  ppr.    Pawning;  making  liable  for  debt; 
enlisting ;  bringing  into  a  party  or  cause ;  promising ; 
binding  ;  winning  and  attaching  ;  encountering ;  em- 
barking. 

2.  a.  Winning  ;  attractive  ;  tending  to  draw  the 
attention  or  the  affections ;  pleasing ;  as,  engaging 
manners  or  address. 

Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery,  is  that  in 
which  one  part  is  alternately  united  to  or  separated 
from  another  part,  as  occasion  may  require. 

JVicholson. 
EN-GAG'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  win  the  af- 
fections. 
EN-GAL'LANT,  v.  t.    To  make  a  gallant  of.     [JVot 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

EN-GAOL',  (en-jale',)  v.  U    To  imprison.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
EN-GXR'BOIL,  v.  U    To  disorder.    [JVot  ire  use] 
EN-GAR'LAND,  v.  t    To  encircle  with  a  garland. 


EN-GAR'RI-SON,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  gar 

to  defend  or  protect  by  a  garrison.  Bp.  Hal 

EN-GAS'TRI-MUTH,    re.     [Gr.  tv,  yaornp,  and 

A  ventriloquist.     [JVot  m  use.] 
EN-GEN'DER,  v.t.    [Fr.  engendrer ;  Arm.  engneha. 
Sp.  engendrar ;  from  the  L.  getter,  genero,  geno,  «. 
no.    See  Generate.] 
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1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes :  to  form 
in  embryo. 

2.  To  produce ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  cause  to  bring 
forth.  Meteors  are  engendered  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
worms  are  sometimes  engendered  in  the  stomach  ;  in- 
temperance engenders  fatal  maladies ;  angry  words 
engender  strife. 

EN-GEN'DER,  v.  i.    To  be  caused  or  produced. 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  Btorms  engender  there.    Dryden. 
EN-GEN'DER-_ED,  pp.    Begotten  ;  caused  ;  produced. 
EN-GEN'DER-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  engenders. 
EN-GEN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Begetting;  causing  to  be; 

EN-GlLDCkt.    To  gild  ;  to  brighten.  Shak. 

EN'GINE,  (en'jin,)  ».     [Fr.  cngin  ;  Sp.  mgemo  ;  Port. 

engenho;  Arm.  ingin;  from  L.  ingenium;  so  called 

from  contrivance.] 

1.  In  mechanics,  a  compound  machine,  or  artificial 
instrument,  composed  of  different  parts,  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers  ;  as  a  pump,  a  windlass,  a  capstan,  a  fire- 
engine,  a  steam-engine. 

2.  A  military  machine,  as  a  battering-ram,  &c. 

3.  Any  instrument;  thai  by  which  any  effect  is 
produced.  An  arrow,  a  sword,  a  musket,  is  an  en- 
gine of  death. 

4.  A  machine  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire , 
a  fire-engine. 

5.  Means  ;  any  thing  used  to  effect  a  purpose. 

6.  An  agent  for  another  ;  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 
EN-GI-NEER',  v.     [Fr.  ingenieur.] 

1.  In  the  military  art,  a  person  skilled  in  mathemat- 
ics and  mechanics,  who  forms  plans  of  works  for  of- 
fense or  defense,  and  marks  out  the  ground  for  forti- 
fications. Engineers  are  also  employed  in  delineating 
plans,  and  superintending  the  construction,  of  other 
public  works,  as  aqueducts  and  canals.  The  latter 
are  called  civil  engineers. 

2.  One  who  manages  engines,  or  artillery.  Philips. 
EN-GI-NEER'ING,  n.  The  business  of  an  engineer. 
EN'GINE-MAN,  n.   A  man  who  manages  the  engine, 

as  in  steamers  and  steam-cars. 
EN'GINE-RY,   (en'jin-ry,)   n.    The  act  of  managing 
engines,  or  artillery.  Milton. 

2.  Engines  in  general ;  instruments  of  war.  Milton. 

3.  Machination.  Shcnstone. 
EN-GIRD',   (en-gurd',)  v.  t.      [See   Gird.]      To  sur- 
round ;  to  encircle ;  to  encompass.  Shak. 

E\-GIRT'ED' !  pp'    SurrounQed  >  encompassed. 

EN-GIRD'ING,  ppr.    Encircling;  surrounding. 

EN'GI-SCoPE,   re.     [Gr.  tyyvs,  near,  and  oKoneoj,  to 
see.] 
A  kind  of  microscope  ;  the  compound  microscope. 
Pritehard. 

EN-GLAD',  v.  t.    To  make  glad  ;  to  cause  to  rejoice. 
Skelton. 

EN-GLAIM'£D,  a.    Furred  ;  clammy.     [JVot  used.] 

EN"GLAND.     See  English. 

EN"GLE,  (eng'gl,)  re.     A  gull ;  a  put ;  a  butrole. 

EN"GLISH,  (ing'glish,)  a.  [Sax.  Englisc,  from  Ea- 
gles, Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  settled  in  Brit- 
ain, and  gave  it  the  name  of  England.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  eng,  ing,  a  meadow  or  plain, 
a  level  country  ;  Sax.  ing ;  Ice.  einge  ;  Dan.  eng ; 
Goth,  winga  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as 
the  Sax.  wang,  wong,  a  plain,  and  to  coincide  with 
the  G.  enge,  D.  eng,  W.  ing,  strait,  narrow,  L.  ango, 
from  the  sense  of  "pressing,  depression,  laying,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  level.  The  English  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ingtevones  of  Tacitus,  De  Mor. 
Germ.  2;  this  name  being  composed  of  ing,  a  plain, 
and  G.  wohnen,  D.  woonen,  to  dwell.  The  Ing03vones 
were  inhabitants  of  the  level  country.] 
Belonging  to  England,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

EN"GL1SH,  re.     The  people  of  England. 

2.  The  language  of  England  or  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  of  their  descendants  in  India,  America,  and 
other  countries. 

EN"GLISH,  v.  t.    To  translate  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. Bacon. 

EN"GLISH-£D,   (ing'glisht,)  pp.    Rendered  into  En- 
glish. 

EN"GLISH-RY,  re.    The  state  or  privilege  of  beingan 
Englishman.     [JVot  used.]  Cowel. 

EN-GLOOM',  v.  t.     To  make  gloomy. 

EN-GLUT',  ».  t.     [Fr.  engloutir;  L.  glutio.] 

1.  To  swallow.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  glut.  Spenser.    Ascham. 
[This  word  is  little  used.     See  Glut.] 

EN-GLUT'TED,  pp.     Glutted;  filled. 


Spenser. 

EN-GORGE',   (en-gorj',)  v.  t.      [Fr.  ettgorger,  from 
gorge,  the  throat.] 

To   swallow  ;    to  devour ;   to  gorge  ;  properly,  to 
swallow  with  greediness,  or  in  large  quantities. 
Spenser. 
EN-GORGE',  (en-gorj',)  v.  u  To  devour  ;  to  feed  with 

eagerness  or  voracity.  Milton. 

EN-GORG'.ED,  pp.    Swallowed  with  greediness,  or  in 
large  draughts. 
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EN-GORGE'MENT,  (en-gorj'ment,)  n.  The  act  of 
swallowing  greedily  ;  a  devouring  with  voracity. 

EN-GORG'ING,  ppr.     Swallowing  with  voracity. 

LWCKAFT',  v.  t.     To  ingraft,  which  see. 

EN-GRAIL',  v.  t  rFr.  cngreler,  from  grele,  gresle, 
hail.] 

In  heraldry,  to  variegate  ;  to  spot,  as  with  hail ;  to 
indent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges,  as  if  broken 
with  hail ;  to  indent  in  curve  lines. 

Johnson.     Chapman.     Encyc. 

EN-GRAIL' KD,  pp.     Variegated;  spotted. 

EN-GRAIL'MENT,  re.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal.  Brandt. 

EN-GRaIN',  v.  t.  [from  or«m.]  To  dye  in  grain,  or 
m  the  raw  material ;  to  dye  deep. 

EN-GRa1N'£D,  (en-grand',)  pp.  Dyed  in  the  grain  ; 
as,  engrained  carpets. 

EN-GRALVING,  ppr.     Dyeing  in  the  grain. 

EN-GRAP'PLE,  v.  t.  [from  grapple.]  To  grapple  ;  to 
seize  and  hold  ;  to  close  in  and  hold  fast.  [See  Grap- 
ple, which  is  generally  used.] 

EN-GRASP',  v.  t.  [from  grasp.]  To  seize  with  a 
clasping  hold  ;  to  hold  fast  by  inclosing  or  embrac- 
ing ;  to  gripe.  [See  Grasp,  which  is  generally 
used.] 

EN-GRAVE',  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Engraved  ;  pp.  Engraved 
or  Engraven.  [Fr.  graver  ;  Sp.  grabar;  It.  graffiarc  ; 
W.  cravu;  G.  grabcn  ;  D.  graavcn;  Gr.  ypaiboj.  See 
Grave.] 
Literally,  to  scratch  or  scrape.  Hence, 
1.  To  cut,  as  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances, with  a  chisel  or  graver  ;  to  cut  figures, 
letters,  or  devices,  on  stone  or  metal ;  to  mark  by 
incisions. 


with  I 
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2.  To  picture  or  represent  by  incisions. 

3.  To  imprint ;  to  impress  deeply  -  to  infix.  Let 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  morality,  be 
engraved  on  the  mind  in  early  years. 

4.  To  bury  ;  to  deposit  in  the  grave ;  to  inter ;  to 
inhume.     [Not  now  used.]  Spenser. 

EN-GRAV'i'D,  j  pp.  or  a.     Cut  or  marked,  as  with  a 

EN-GRA  V'EN,  (  chisel  or  graver ;  imprinted ;  deeply 
impressed. 

EN-GRaVE'MENT,  re.  Engraved  work;  act  of  en- 
graving. 

EN-GRAVER,  n.  One  who  engraves  ;  a  cutter  of  let- 
ters, figures,  or  devices,  on  stone,  metal,  or  wood  ;  a 
sculptor ;  a  carver. 

EN-GRAV'ER-Y,  n.  The  work  of  an  engraver.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

EN-GRaV'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  marking  stones  or 
metals  with  a  chisel  or  "raver  ;  imprinting. 

F,N-GRAV'ING,  re.  The  act  or  art  of  cutting  stones, 
metals,  and  other  hard  substances,  and  representing 
thereon  figures,  letters,  characters,  and  devices  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  art  of  producing  figures  or  designs  on 
metal,  &c,  by  incision  or  corrosion,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  subsequently  printed  on  paper.  Hebcrt. 

2.  A  print ;  an  impression  from  an  engraved  plate. 

EN-GRIkVE',  (en-greev',)  v.  t.  To  grieve  ;  to  pain. 
[See  Grieve.]  Spenser. 

EN-GRoSS',  v.  t.  [from  gross,  or  Fr.  grossir,  engros- 
sir,  grossvijrr  ;   Sp.  rngrosar.     See  Gross.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  make  thick  or  gross  ;  to  thicken. 
[JVot  now  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  larger ;  to  increase  in  bulk.  [Not  used.] 

Wotton. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  gross ;  to  take  the  whole ;  as, 
worldly  cares  engross  the  attention  of  most  men,  but 
neither  business  nor  amusement  should  engross  our 
whole  time. 

4.  To  purchase,  with  a  view  to  sell  again,  either 
the  whole  or  large  quantities  of  commodities  in  mar- 
ket, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  enhancing 
the  price.  Engrossing  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  any  commodity,  but  such 
quantities  as  to  raise  the  price,  by  diminishing  the 
supplies  in  open  market,  and  taking  advantage  of  an 
increased  demand. 

5.  To  copy  in  a  large  hand  ;  to  write  a  fair,  correct 
copy  in  large,  or  distinct,  legible  characters,  for  pres- 
ervation or  duration,  as  records  of  public  acts,  on  pa- 
per or  parchment. 

6.  To  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantities  or  de- 
grees ;  as,  to  engross  power. 

EN-GROS'S'ED,  (en-grost',)  pp.  or  a.  Made  thick  ;  ta- 
ken in  the  whole  ,  purchased  in  large  quantities,  for 
sale  ;  written  in  large,  fair  characters. 

EN-GROSS'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  takes  the  whole; 
a  person  who  purchases  the  whole,  or  such  quantities 
of  articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the  price. 

2.  One  who  copies  a  writing  in  large,  fair  charac- 
ters. 

EN-GRoSS'ING,  ppr.     Taking  the  whole;   buying 
commodities  in  such  quantities  as  to  raise  the  price 
in  market. 
2.  Writing  correct  copies  in  large,  fair  characters. 

EN-GROSS'ING,  n.  The  copying  of  a  writing  in  fair 
and  legible  characters. 

2.  The  buying  up  of  large  quantities  of  a  commod- 
ity in  order  to  raise  the  price.  Brande. 
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EN-GROSS'MENT,   n.     The  act  of  ergrossing ;  the 

act  of  taking  the  whole. 
2.  The  appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross,  or  in 

exorbitant  quantities  .  exorbitant  acquisition.   Swift. 
EN-GUARD',   v.  t.     [See  Guard.]     To  guard  ;  to  de- 
fend. Shale. 
EN-GULF',  v.  t.t  To  absorb  or  swallow  up  in  a  gulf. 
EN-GULF'£D,  (-gulft',)  pp.    Absorbed  or  swallowed 

up  in  a  whirlpool,  or  in  a  deep  abyss  or  gulf. 
EN-GULF'ING,  ppr.    Swallowing  up  in  a  whirlpool 

or  abvss. 
EN-GULF' MENT,  re.   An  absorption  in  a  gulf,  or  deep 

cavern  or  vortex. 
EN-HANCE',  (en-nans',)  v.  t.    [Norm,  enhauncer,  from 

hauncer,   to  raise.     Qu.  Norm,  cuhauce,  liuui,  hauli, 

high.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  lift ;  applied  to  material  things  by 
Spcnsrr,  but  Oils  nppliriltion  is  enltnlii  obsolete. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  advance  ;  to  highten  ;  apjdied  to 
price  or  value.  War  enhances  the  price  of  provisions  ; 
it  enhances  rents,  and  the  value  of  lands. 

3.  To  raise  ;  applied  to  qualities,  quantity,  pleasures, 
enjoymcnti,  &c.  Pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it. 

4.  To  increase  ;  to  aggravate.  The  guilt  of  a  crime 
may  be  enimnrril  hv  cunt  instances. 

EN-HANCE',  (en-nans',)  v.  i.  To  be  raised;  to 
swell ;  to  grow  'larger.  A  debt  enhances  rapidly  by 
compound  interest. 

EN-HANC'ED,  (en-hanst',)  pp.  or  a.  Raised;  ad- 
vanced ;  lightened  ;  increased. 

EN-HANCE'MENT,  re.  Rise;  increase;  augmenta- 
tion ;  as,  the  enhancement  of  value,  price,  enjoyment, 
pleasure,  beauty. 

2.  Increase  ;  aggravation  ;  as,  the  enhancement  of 
evil,  grief,  punishment,  guilt,  or  crime. 

EN-HANC'ER,  n.  One  who  enhances;  he  or  that 
which  raises  price,  &c. 

EN-HANC'ING,  ppr.  Raising;  increasing;  augment- 
ing ;  aggravating. 

EN-HAR'BOR,  v.  i.    To  dwell  in  or  inhabit. 

Browne. 

EN-HARD'EN,  v.  t.    To  harden  ;  to  encourage. 

Howell. 

EN-HAR-MON'I€,  a.  [from  harmonic,  harmony.]  In 
music,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  pieces  of  composi- 
tion as  proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic.     Encyc. 

E-NIG'MA,  re.  [L.  mug-ma;  Gr.  aii/iypa,  from 
aintaaopai,  to  hint.] 

A  dark  saying,  in  which  some  known  thing  is  con- 
cealed under  obscure  language;  an  obscure  ques- 
tion ;  a  riddle.  A  question,  saying,  or  painting,  con- 
taining a  hidden  meaning,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
guessed.  Johnson.     Encvc. 

E-NIG-MAT'IO,         )a.    Relating  to  or  containing  a 

E-NIG-MAT'IC-AL,  j  riddle ;  obscure ;  darkly  ex- 
pressed ;  ambiguous. 


in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in 

common  acceptation  imply. 
E-NIG'MA -TIST,  re.    A  maker  or  dealer  in  enigmas 

and  riddles.  Addison. 

E-NIG'MA-TlZE,  v.  i.    To  utter  or  form  enigmas  ;  to 

deal  in  riddles. 
E-NIG-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  )  n.      [Gr.     aivtypa,    and 
E-NIG-MA-TOL'O-GY,        j      ypafu,  or  Ao>  05.] 

The  art  of  making  riddles ;  or  the  art  of  solving 

them. 
EN-J5IL',  v.  t.     To  put  into  jail.  Smart. 

EN-JOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enjoindre ;  en  and  joindre,  to  join  ; 

It.  ingiugnere  ;  L.  injungo  ;  in  and  jungo.  (See  Join.) 

We  observe  that  the  primary  sense  of  join  is  to  set, 

extend,  or  lay  to,  to  throw  to  or  on  ;   otherwise,  the 

sense  of  order  or  command  could  not  spring  from  it. 

To  enjoin,  is  to  set,  or  lay  to,  or  on.] 

1.  To  order  or  direct  with  urgency  ;  to  admonish, 
or  instruct  with  authority  ;  to  command.  Says  John- 
son," This  word  is  more  authoritative  than  direct,  and 
less  imperious  than  command."  It  has  the  force  of 
pressing  admonition  with  authority  ;  as,  a  parent  en- 
joins on  his  children  the  duty  of  obedience.  But  it 
has  also  the  sense  of  command;  as,  the  duties  en- 
joined by  God  in  the  moral  law. 

2.  In  law,  to  forbid  judicially  ;  to  issue  or  direct 
a  legal  injunction  to  stop  .proceedings. 


Thia  is  a  suit  to  enjoin   the  defendant*  from  disturbing   the 
plaintiffs.  Kent. 

EN-JOIN'.ED,  pp.    Ordered;    directed ;   admonished 
with  authority  ;  commanded. 

EN-JOIN'ER,  n.     One  who  enjoins. 

EN-JOIN'ING,  ppr.     Ordering;  directing.      Bromn. 

EN-JOIN'MENT,  re.     Direction  ;  command  ;  authori- 
tative admonition.. 

EN-JOY',  v.  t.     [Fr.jouir;  Arm.  jouicza;   It.  gioire. 
SeeJov.] 

1.  To  feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  take  pleas- 
ure or  satisfaction  in  the  possession  or  experience  of. 
We  enjoy  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  the  conversation  of 
friends,  and  our  own  meditations. 


2.  To  possess  with  satisfaction  ;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in  the  possession  of. 

Thou  shall  beget  sons,  bill  thou  shall  not  enjoy  them.  —  Deut. 

3.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction  ;  to 
have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a  good  or  profitable  thing, 
or  as  something  desirable.  We  enjoy  a  free  constitu- 
tion and  inestimable  privileges. 

That  the  children  of  I  re-!  nov  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance 

of  Ilia  fathers.  —  Num.  xxxvi. 
The  land  shall  enjoy  lr  r  ft.jbb.uh>.  — Lev.  xxvi. 
To  enjoy  one's  .-.."//,  is  to  feel  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
in  one's  own  mind,  or  to  relish  the  pleasures  in  which 
one  partakes  ;  to  be  happy. 
EN-JOY',  v.i.    To  live  in  happiness.     [Unusual] 

Milton. 
EN-JOY'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  enjoyed.  Pope. 
EN-JOY'ED,  pp.    Perceived  with  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion ;    possessed   or  used   with  pleasure ,    occupied 


pith 
EN-JOY'ER,  n.    One  who  en.\oys. 

EN-JOY'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  with  pleasure;  possessing 
with  satisfaction. 

EN-JOY'MENT,  n.  Pleasure;  satisfaction;  agreeable 
sensations  ;  fruition. 

2.  Possession  with  satisfaction;  occupancy  of  any 
thing  good  or  desirable  ;  as,  the  enjoyment  of  an  es- 
tate ;  the  eiijnnment  of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

EN-KIN'DLE,  v.  t.  [from  kindle.]  To  kindle  ;  to  set 
on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  as,  to  enldiullc  sparks  into  a 
flame.  In  this  literal  sense,  kindle  is  generally  used. 
2.  To  excite  ;  to  rouse  into  action  ;  to  inflame  ; 
as,  to  enkindle  the  passions  into  a  llaine  ;  to  enkindle 
zeal ;  to  enkindle  war  or  discord,  or  the  flames  of 
war. 

EN-KIN'DLED,  pp.    Set  on  fire  ;  inflamed  ,   roused 

EN-KIN'DLING,  ppr.  Setting  on  fire;  inflaming; 
rousing;  exciting. 

UNLACE'.     SeelNLACE. 

EN-LARD',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  lard  or  grease ;  to 
baste.  Shak. 

EN-LARD'ED,  pp     Basting  with  lard. 

EN-LARD'ING,  ppr.     Greasing. 

EX-LARGE',  (eti-IJrj')  v.  t.t  [from  large.]  To  make 
greater  in  quantity  or  dimensions  ;  to  extend  in  lini 
its,  breadth,  or  size  ;  to  expand  in  bulk.  Every  man 
desires  to  enlarge  his  possessions  ;  the  -prince,  his 
dominions  ;  and  the  landholder,  his  farm.  The  body 
is  enlarged  by  nutrition,  and  a  good  man  rejoices  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japhet.  — Gen.  ix. 

2.  To  dilate;  to  expand,  as  with  joy  or  love. 

larged.  '         Si.  Paul. 

3.  To  expand ;  to  make  more  comprehensive. 
Science  enlarges  the  mind. 

4.  To  increase  in  appearance ;  to  magnify  to  the 
eye,  as  by  a  glass. 

5.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  release  from  confinement 
or  pressure.  Shak. 

6.  To  extend  in  a  discourse ;  to  diffuse  in  elo- 
quence. 

They  enlarged  themselves  on  this  subject.  Clarendon. 

In  this  application,  the  word  is  generally  intranst 


largi 


7.  To   augment ;    to   increase ;    to  make  large 
eiieral  sense  ;  a  word  of  general  applii 


EN-LARGE',  (en-larj',)  v.  i.  To  grow  large  or  larger; 
to  extend  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expand.  A  plant  enlarges 
by  growth  ;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good  management; 
a  volume  of  air  enlarges  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  be  diffuse  in  speaking  or  writing;  to  expa- 
tiate.    1  might  enlarge  on  tnis  topic. 

3.  To  exaggerate.  Swift. 
EN-LARG'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Increased  in  bulk  ;  extended 

in  dimensions  ;  expanded  ;  dilated  ;  augmented  ;  re- 
leased from  confinement  or  straits. 

EN-LARG'ED-LY,  adv.    With  enlargement. 

Mountagu. 

EN-LARGE'MENT,  re.  Increase  of  size  or  bulk, 
real  or  apparent;  extension  of  dimensions  or  limits; 
augmentation  ;  dilatation  ;  expansion.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  bulk  may  be  by  accretion  or  addition  ;  of  di- 
mensions, by  spreading,  or  by  additions  to  length  and 
breadth  ;  of  a  sum  or  amount,  by  addition,  collection, 
or  accumulation. 

2.  Expansion  or  extension,  applied  to  the  mind,  to 
knowledge,  or  to  the  intellectual  powers,  by  which 
the  mind  comprehends  a  wider  range  of  ideas  or 
thought. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  becomes 
more  benevolent  and  charitable. 

4.  Release  from  confinement,  servitude,  distress. 
or  straits.    Esther  iv.  •  Shale. 

5.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing ;  an  expa- 
tiating on  a  particular  subject;  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
course or  argument.  Ciarendoiu 
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EN-LARG'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  enlarges,  increas- 
es, extends,  or  expands  ;  an  amplifier.  Brown. 

EN-LARG'ING,  ppr.     Increasing  in  bulk;  extending 

.  in  dimensions;  expanding;  making  free  or  liberal; 
speaking  diffusively. 

EN-LA  RG"'ING,  n.     Enlargement. 

EN-LIGHT',  (en-lite',)  v.  L    To  illuminate;   to  en- 
lighten. Pope. 
[See  Enlighten.     Enlight  is  rarely  used.] 

EN-LIGHT'£N,  (en-lit'n,)  v.  t.  [from  light ;  Sax.  en- 
lihtan,  onUhtan.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  shed  light  on  ;  to  supply  with 
light ;  to  illuminate  ;  as,  the  sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world.  —  Ps.  xcvii. 

2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision  ;  to  enable 
to  see  more  clearly. 

Jonathan's  eyes  —  were  enlightened.  —  1  Stun.  xiv. 

3.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  give  clearer  views  ;  to  illu- 
minate;  to  instruct  ;  to  enable  to  see  or  comprehend 
truth  ;  as,  to  enlighten  tire  mind  or  understanding. 

4.  To  illuminate  with  divine  knowledge,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Those  who  were  once  enlightened.  —  Heb.  vi. 

ENLIGHTEN  .ED,  (en-llt'nd,)  pp.  or  a.     Rendered 

light ;  illuminated;  instructed;  informed;  furnished 
with  clear  views. 

EN-LIGHT'EN-ER,  (en-lit'n-er,)  n.  One  who  illumi- 
nates ;  he  or  that  which  communicates  light  to  the 
eye,  or  clear  views  to  the  mind.  Milton. 

EN-LIGHT'£N-ING,  (en-lit'n-ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Illumi- 
nating ;  giving  light  to;  instructing. 

GN-LIGHT'EN-MENT.rc.  Act  of  enlightening;  state 
of  being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

EN-LINK',  v.  U  [from  link.]  To  chain  to ;  to  con- 
nect. Shah. 

EN-LIST',  v.  t.  [See  List.]  To  enroll ;  to  register  ; 
to  enter  a  name  on  a  list. 

2.  To  engage  in  public  service,  by  entering  the 
name  in  a  register  ;  as,  an  officer  enlists  men. 

3.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  unite  firmly  to  a  cause  ;  to 
employ  in  advancing  souk-  interest ;  as,  to  enlist  per- 
sons of  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

EN-LIST',  v.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service,  by  sub- 
scribing articles,  or  enrulljng  one's  name. 

2.  In  a  wider  sfiise,  to  enter  Iteartily  into  a  cause, 
as  one  devoted  to  its  interests. 

EN-LIST'ED,  pp.  Enrolled  for  service,  chiefly  mili- 
tary. 

EN-LIST'ING,  ppr.     Enrolling  for  service. 

EN-LIST' MENT,  n.     The  act  of  enlisting. 
2.  The  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 

EN-LIVE',  v.  t.     To  animate.     [JVot  used.] 

EN-LIVEN,  (en-llv'n,)  v.  t.  [from  life,  live.]  Liter- 
ally, to  give  life.     Hence, 

1.  To  give  action  or  motion  to  ;  to  make  vigorous 
or  active  ;  to  excite  ;  as,  fresh  fuel  enlieens  a  fire. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to  ;  to  animate  ;  to 
make  sprightly.  Social  mirth  and  good  humor  enliven 
company  ;  they  enlimi  the  dull  and  gloomy. 

3.  To  make  cheerful,  gay,  or  joyous. 
EN-LIV'EN-ED,  (en-liv'nd,)  pp.     Made  more  active  ; 

excited  ;  animated  ;  made  cheerful  or  gay. 
EN-LlV'£N-ER,  n.     He   or  that   which   enlivens   or 

animates  ;  he  or  that  which  invigorates. 
EN-LIV'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.      Giving   life,  spirit,  or 

animation;  inspiriting;  invigorating;  making  viva- 
cious, sprightly,  or  cheerful. 
EN-Lu'MINE,  v.  t.     To  illumine  ;  to  enlighten.     [See 

the  latter  words.] 
EN-MAR'BLE,  v.  t.     To  make  hard  as  marble;   to 

harden.  Spenser. 

EN-MAR' BLED,  pp.     Hardened.  Hall. 

EN-MAR'BLING,  ppr.     Making  hard  like  marble. 
EM"  MASSE',    (amg-miss,')    [Fr.]      In    the   mass    or 

whole  body. 
EN-MESH',  v.  t.     [from  mc\sA.]     To  net ;  to  entangle  ; 

to  entrap.  Shak. 

EN'MI-TY,7i.t  [ Fr.  inimitie  ;  in  and  amitie,  friendship, 

amity.     See  Enemy.] 

1.  The  quality  of  beinL'  an  enemy  ;  the  opposite  of 
friendship;  ill-will;  hatred;  unfriendly  dispositions  ; 
malevolence.  It  expresses  more  than  aversion,  and 
less  than  malice,  and  differs  from  displeasure,  in  de- 
noting a  fixed  or  rooted  hatred,  whereas  displeasure 
is  more  transient. 

I  will  put  enmity  b-lwcen  th>^  rind  Ui"  woman. —Gen.  iii. 
The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  tloil.  —  K,uu.  viii. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  wit 


EN-MOSS'ED,  (en-most',)  a.     Covered  with  moss. 
EN-NE-A-eON-TA-IIE'DRAL,  a.      [Gr.   tuvcvnKOvra 

and  £<5/m.] 

Having  ninety  faces.  Cleaoeland. 

EN'NE-A-GON,  n.     [Gr.  cvvea,  nine,  and  yoivta,  an 

angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  polygon  or  plane  figure,  with  nine 

sides  or  nine  angles. 
EN-NE-AN'DRi-A,  n.     [Gr.  evvea,  nine,  and  avnp,  a 

male.] 

.   In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  nine  stamens. 


enInb-an'Skous,'  I a-   Havi,,e  nine  s,amens- 

EN-NE-A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.      [Gr.   evvea,   nine,  and 
neraXov,  a  leaf.] 
Having  nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
EN-NE-AT'ie,         >         rr.r  ,    ,„   „.  „  , 
EN-NE-AT'IC-AL,  J  "•     [Gr>  £""fa'  mne-J 

Enneatieal,  days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 
Enneatical  years,  are  every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 
Johnson. 
EN-NEW,  v.  t.    To  make  new.    [JVot  in  use.]   Shelton. 
EN-No'BLE,  v.  U     [Fr.  ennoblir.     See  Noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble ;  to  raise  to  nobility ;  as,  to  en- 
noble a  commoner. 

2.  To  dignify;  to  exalt ;  to  aggrandize;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence. 

W  hat  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  make  famous  or  illustrious.  Bacon. 
EN-NO'BL£D,  pp.     Raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility; 

dignified  ;  exalted  in  rank,  excellence,  or  value. 
EN-NO'BLE-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  advancing  to  no- 
bility. Bacon. 
2.  Exaltation  ;  elevation  in  degree  or  excellence. 


Ola 


•ille. 


EN-No'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Advancing  to  the  rank  of 
a  nobleman  ;  exalting;  dignifying. 

EJV-JVUI1,  ('ang-we',)  n.  [Fr.  weariness  ;  It.  noia, 
whence  noiarc,  annoiarc,  to  tire,  to  vex,  Fr.  ennuyer. 
Class  Ng.] 

Dullness  of  spirit,  languor,  or  uneasiness,  connect- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

EN-O-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  enodatio,  from  enodo,  to  clear 
from  knots  ;  c  and  nodus,  a  knot.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of 
untying. 

2.  Solution  of  a  difficulty.     [Little  used.] 
E-NoDE',  a.     [L.  emu/is:  e  and  nodus,  knot.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  knots  or  joints;  knotless. 
E  NODE',  v.  t.     [L.  enodo,  e  and  nodus,  a  knot.] 

To  clear  of  knots  ;  to  make  clear. 
E  Nnl  >'  Ell,  pp.     Cleared  of  knots. 
E-NOD'ING,  ppr.     Making  clear  of  knots. 
E-NOtM'O-TARCH,  n.     The  commander  of  an  enom- 

oty.  Mitford. 

E-NOM'O-TY,  n.  [Gr.  tv  a  porta ;  a>  and  opwpi,  to 
swear.] 

In  Lacedemon,  anciently,  a  body  of  soldiers,  sup- 
posed to  be  thirty-two;  but  the  precise  number  is 
uncertain.  Mitford. 

V.  NoR.U',  a.     [JVot  used.]     See  Enormous. 
E  NOR'MI-TY,  n.     [L.  enormilas.]     See  Enormous. 
1.  Literal!;/,  the  transgression  of  a  rule,  or  devia- 
tion from  right.     Hence,  any  wrong,  irregular,  vi- 
cious, or  sinful  act,  either  in  government  or  morals. 


2.  Atrocious  crime;  flagitious  villainy;  a  crime 
which  exceeds  the  common  measure.  Swift. 

3.  Atrociousness  ;  excessive  degree  of  crime  or 
guilt.  Punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
cnormitti  of  the  crime. 

E-NOR'MOUS,a.t  [L.  enormia  ;  e  and  norma,  a  rule.] 

1.  Going  beyond  the  usual  measure  or  rule. 

Enormous  in  their  gait.  Milton. 

2.  Excursive  ;  beyond  the  limits  of  a  regular  figure. 
The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference  of  every 


3.  Great  beyond  the  common  measure  ;  excessive  ; 
as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt. 

4.  Exceeding,    in    bulk    or    hight,    the    common 
measure  ;  as,  an  enormous  form  ;  a  man  of  enormous 

5.  Irregular  ;  confused  ;  disordered  ;  unusual.  Shak. 
E-NOR'MOUS-LY,  adv.    Excessively;  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  as,  an  opinion  enormously  absurd. 

E-NOR'MOUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  enor- 
mous or  excessive  ;  greatness  beyond  measure. 
E-NOUGH',  (e-nuf,)  a.     [Sax.  genog,  genoh;   Goth. 
,  gnug  ;  D.  genoeg  ;  Svv.  nog 
:n;  to  multiply  ;  G.  geniigen,  to  sat- 
isfy;   D.  genoegen,  to  satisfy,  please,  content.     The 


Ch.  Svr.  Sam.  and  Eth.  nu,  to  rest,  to  be  quiet,  or 
satisfied.     Class  Ng,  No.  14.] 

That  satisfies  desire,  or  gives  content ;  that  may 
answer  the  purpose ;  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants. 

She  said,  We  have  straw  and  provender  enough Gen.  xxiv. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  oread  enough  and 
to  spare  1  —  Luke  xv. 

JVote.  —  This  word,  in  vulgar  language,  is  some- 
times placed  before  its  noun,  like  most  other  adjec- 
tives. But  in  elegant  discourse  or  composition,  it 
always  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  refers ;  as, 
bread  enough;  money  enough. 
E-NOUGH',  (e-nuf,)  n.  A  sufficiency  ;  a  quantity  of 
a  thing  which  satisfies  desire,  or  is  adequate  to  the 
wants.     We  have  enough  of  this  sort  of  cloth. 


i  the  desires  or 


2.  Fully;  quite;  denoting  a  slight  augmentation 
of  the  positive  degree.  He  is  ready  enough  to  em- 
brace the  offer.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions  of  different  men  respecting  the 
same  thing. 

3.  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminution,  delicately  ex- 
pressing rather  less  than  is  desired  ;  such  a  quantity 
or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence,  rather  than 
full  satisfaction  ;  as,  the  song  or  the  performance  is 
well  enough. 

4.  An  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency.  Enough, 
enough!  I'll  hear  no  more. 

E-NOtJNCE,  (e-nouns',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  enonccr  ;  L.  enun- 
cio  ;  e  and  nuncio,  to  declare.] 
To  utter  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  declare.     [Little  -used.] 
Horseley. 

E-NOUNC'ED,  pp.     Uttered  ;  pronounced. 

E-\(.iU\('E'Mi;\T,  n.     Act  of  enouncing. 

ENOUNCING,  ppr.     Uttering;  pronouncing. 

E-NOW,  the  old  plural  of  rnotn'h,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

EJVPAS'SAJVT,   (ing-pis'sing,)    [Fr.]     In  passing; 
by  the  way. 

EN-PIERCE'.     See  Empiebce. 

EN-aUICK'EN,  v.  u    To  quicken  ;  to  make  alive. 
[JVot  used.] 

EN-O.UIRE'  ;  more  properly  Inquire,  which  see,  and 
its  derivatives. 

EN-RACE',  v.  U     To  implant.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

EN-RAGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enrager.     See  Rage.] 

To  excite  rage  in  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  provoke  to 
fury  or  madness  ;  to  make  furious. 

EN-RAG'ED,  (en-rajd',)  pp.  or  a.   Made  furious  ;  exas- 
perated ;  provoked  to  madness. 

EN-RAG'ING,  ppr.    Exasperating;  provoking  to  mad- 
ness. 

EN-RaNGE',  v.  U    To  put  in  order;  to  rove   over. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

EN-RANK',  v.  t.     To  place  in  ranks  or  order.    Shak. 

EN-RANK'ED,  pp.    Placed  in  a  rank  or  in  ranks. 

EN-RANK'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  rank. 

EN-RAPT',  pp.  or  a.      Carried  or  borne  away  with 
overpowering  emotion  ;  in  an  ecstasy.     [Poetic] 
Shak.     Rich.  Diet. 

EN-RAP'TTJRE,  v.  t.     [from  rapture.]     To  transport 
with  pleasure  ;  to  delight  bcvonil  measure. 

EN-RAP'TU.R-£D,  (eii-rapt'yurd,)  pp.   or  a.     Trans- 
ported with  pleasure;  highly  delighted. 

EN-RAP'TUR-ING,    ppr.   or  a.      Transporting   with 
pleasure;  highly  delighting. 

EN-RAVISH,  v.  t.     [from    ravish.]      To  throw   into 
ecstasv  ;  to  transport  with  delight  ;  to  enrapture. 

EN-RAV'ISH-ED,  (en-rav'isht,)^     Transported  with 
delight  or  pleasure  ;  enraptured. 

EN-RAV  ISll-iNG, ppr.  or  a.     Throwing  into  ecstasy  ; 


EN-REG'IS-TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  enregistrer.] 

To  register  ;  to  enroll  or  record.  Spenser. 

EN-REG'IS-TER-ED,  pp.     Entered  in  a  roll. 

EN  REG'IS-TER-ING,  ppr.     Enrolling  ;  recording. 

EN-RHEOM',  (en-rime',)  ».  i.     [Fr.  enrhumer.] 
To  have  rheum  through  cold.     [JVot  in  use.] 

EN-RICH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enrichir,  from  richc,  rich.] 

1.  To  make  rich,  wealthy  or  opulent ;  to  supply 
with  abundant  property.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  enrich  a  nation.  War  and  plun- 
der seldom  enrich,  more  generally  they  impoverish, 
a  country. 

2.  To  fertilize ;  to  supply  with  the  nutriment  of 
plants  and  render  productive ;  as,  to  enrich  land  by 
manures  or  irrigation. 

3.  To  store  ;  to  supply  with  an  abundance  of  any 
thing  desirable  ;  as,  to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge, science,  or  useful  observations. 

4.  To  supply  with  any  thine  splendid  or  ornamen- 
tal;  as,  to  enrich  a  painting  with  elegant  drapery; 
to  enrich  a  poem  or  oration  with  striking  metaphors 
or  images  ;  to  enrich  a  garden  with  flowers  or  shrub- 
bery. 

EN-RICH' ED,  (en-richt',)  pp.  Made  rich  or  wealthy  ; 
fertilized  ;  supplied  with  that  which  is  desirable,  use- 
ful, or  ornamental. 

EN-RICH'ER,  n.    One  that  enriches. 
i,    ppr.     I 
supplying   with  what 
mental. 

EN-RICH'MENT,  n.  Augmentation  of  wealth  ;  am- 
plification ;    improvement ;    the  addition  of  fertility 


EN-RIDGE',  (en-rij',)  v.  t.    To  form  into  ridges. 

Shak. 
EN-RING',  v.  f.    To  encircle  ;  to  bind.  Shah. 

EN-RIP'EN,  i).  t.    To  ripen ;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

Donne. 
EN-RIVE',  v.  U    To  rive  ;  to  cleave.  Spenser. 
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ENS 

EN-RoBE',  v.  t.     [from  robe.]    To  clothe  with  rich 

EN-llnii'F.D,pp.  '  Attired /invested. 

EN-RoU'ING, />/»•.     Investing;  attiring. 

EN-ROCK'MENT,  n.  A  mass  of  large  stones  thrown 
in  at  random  to  form  the  bases  of  piers,  breakwa- 
ters, (Sec.  Buchanan. 

EN-ROLL',  v.  t.     [Fr.  ev.rUer,  from  rOle,  rolle,  a  roll 

1.  To  write  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  to  insert  a  name 
or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  as,  men  are  enrolled 
for  service. 

2.  To  record ;  to  insert  in  records  ;  to  leave  in 
writing.  Milton.     Shak. 

3.  To  wrap  ;  to  involve.     [Not  now  used.] 

Spenser. 
EN-RoLL'.ED,  pp.    Inserted  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  re- 

EN-RoLL'ER,  n.    He  that  enrolls  or  registers. 

EN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.  Inserting  in  a  register ;  re- 
cording. 

EN-RoLL'MENT, n.     A  register ;  a  record  ;  a  writing 
in  which  any  thing  is  recorded. 
2.  The  act  of  enrolling. 

EN-ROOT',  v.  t.  [from  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root  ;  to 
fix  fast ;  to  implant  deep.  Shale. 

EN-ROOT'ED,  pp.  Fixed  by  the  root ;  planted  or 
fixed  deep. 

EN-ROOT'ING,  ppr.    Fixing  by  the   root;   planting 

EN-ROUND',  v.  t.  To  environ ;  to  surround  ;  to  in- 
close.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

EN  ROUTE,  ('ang-root',)  [Fr.]  Upon  the  road  ;  in 
progress. 

ENS,  n.     [L.  ens,  part,  present  of  esse,  to  be.] 

Entity  ;  being  ;  existence.  Among  the  old  chem- 
ists, the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy,  which  certain  sub- 
stances exert  on  our  bodies  ;  or  the  things  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  all  tne  qualities  or  virtues  of 
the  ingredients  they  are  drawn  from,  in  little  room. 
[Little  used.]  Eucyc.     Johnson. 

EN-SAFE',  v.  t.     To  render  safe.     [Not  used.]    Hall. 

EN-SAM'PLE,  ft.     [Irregularly  formed  from  example  or 
sample,  It.  csempio,  L.  exemplam.] 
An  example  ;  a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation 
Keiii£  ensamples  lo  the  flock.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

EN-SAM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  exemplify  ;  to  show  by  exam- 
ple. This  word  is  seldom  used,  either  as  a  noun  or 
a  verb.     [See  Example.] 

EN-SAN"GUINE,  (-sang'gwin,)  v.  t.  [L.  sanguis, 
blood  ;  Eng.  sanguine.] 

To  stain  or  cover  with  blood  ;  to  smear  with  gore  ; 
as,  an  ensanguined  field.  Milton. 

EN-SAN"GUIN-£D,p/».ora.    Suffused  or  stained  with 

EN'SATE,  a.     [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  [blood. 

Having  sword-shaped  leaves. 

EN-SCHEH'U.LE,  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  schedule.  [See 
ScheduleJ  Shak. 

EN  SCONCE',  (en-skons',)  v.  t.  [from  sconce.]  To 
cover,  or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect ; 


EN-SCONCED,  (en-skonst',)  pp.  Covered,  or  shel- 
tered, as  hy  a  sconce  or  fort;  protected  ;  secured. 

EN-SCONG'ING,  ppr.  Covering,  or  sheltering,  as  by 
a  fort. 

EN-SeAL',  v.  t.  [from  seal.]  To  seal;  to  fix  a  seal 
on  ;_to  impress 

E.N- Sk A  UFA),  pp.     Impressed  with  a  seal. 

EN-SfiAL'ING,  ppr.     Sealing;  affixing  a  seal  to. 

EN-SicAL'lNG,  n.     The  act  of  affixing  a  seal  to. 

EN-SEAM',  v.  t.  [from  seam.]  To  sew  up  ;  to  in- 
close by  a  seam  or  juncture  of  needle-work. 

Camden. 

EN-Sk.  \M'ED,  (en-seuid',)  pp.     Sewed  up. 

EN-SEAM'£D,  a.     Greasy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak 

KN-SeAM'ING,  ppr.    Sewing  up. 

EN-SEAR',  v.  t.  [from  s>ar  1  To  sear  ;  to  cauterize  ; 
to  close  or  stop  by  burning  to  hardness.  Shak. 

EN-SEARCH',  (en-serch',)  v.  i.  To  search  for  ;  to 
try  to  find.     [Not  used.]  Elyot. 

EN-SeAR'ED,  (en-seerd',)pp.     Seared  to  hardness. 

ii.\  St.  Ui'lNG,  ppr.     Searing  to  hardness. 

EN-SEM'BLE,  (Ung-sam'nl,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  whole  ; 
all  the  parts  taken  together. 

In  the  fine  arts,  this  term  denotes  the  masses  and 
details  considered  with  relation  to  each  other. 

Br  ancle. 

EN-SHIELD',  v.  t.  [from  shield.]  To  shield  ;  to  cover  : 
to    protect.     Shakspeare  uses  cushiild  for  eushiclded. 

EN  SHI  REIVE!),  pp.     Protected. 

EN-SHIELD'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  shield. 

EN-SHRINE',  v.  t.  [from  shrine.]  To  inclose  in  a 
shrine  or  chest ;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  a 
cabinet.  Milton. 

EN-SHRIN'.ED,  pp.    Inclosed  or  preserved  in  a  shrine 
or  chest. 
2.  Inclosed  ;  placed  as  in  a  shrine. 

Wisdom  enskrined  in  beauty.  Percival. 

EN-SIIRIN'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  in  a  shrine  or  cab- 
inet. 

.  shroud. 


N-SIIROUD'. 


To  cover,  i 


ENT 

~[L. 


>-,  sword,  and  fcro, 


sword,  and 


EN-SI  E'ER-OUS,  a 
bear.] 

Rearing  or  carrying  a  s\v 
EN'SI-FORM,  a.  *  [L.   ensifi 
forma,  form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  sword  ;  as,  the  aisiform  or 
xiphoid  cartilage  ;  an  cnsi.fa'vi  leaf. 

Quincy.     Martyn. 
EN'SIGN,  (en'slne,)  n.     [Fr.  enscigne:  L.  insigne,  in- 
signia, from  signum,  a  mark  impressed,  a  sign.] 

1.  The  flag  or  banner  of  a  military  band  ;  a  ban- 
ner of  colors ;  a  standard  ;  a  figured  cloth  or  piece 
of  silk,  attached  to  a  staff,  and  usually  with  figures, 
colors,  or  arms,  thereon,  borne  by  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  company,  troop,  or  other  band. 

2.  Any  signal  to  assemble  or  to  give  notice. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nationa.  —  Is.  v. 
Ye  shall  be  left  as  all  ensign  on  a  hill.  — •  Is.  xxi. 

3.  A  badge  ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or  office  ; 
as,  ensigns  of  power  or  virtue.       Waller.     Drydcn. 

4.  The  officer  who  carries  the  flag  or  colors,  being 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a  company  of 
infantry. 

5.  A  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff,  and  carried 
commonly  over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a  ship  ;  used  to 
distinguish  ships  of  different  nations,  or  to  charac- 
terize different  squadrons  of  the  same  navy. 

Mar.  Diet. 
EN'SiGN-BEAR'ER,  n.    He  that  carries  the  flag ;  an 

EN'SIGN-CY,  n.  The  rank,  office,  or  commission,  of 
an  ensign. 

EN-SKIED',  (en-sklde',)  a.  Placed  in  heaven  ;  made 
immortal.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

EN-SLaVE',  tj.  t.  [from  slave.]  To  reduce  to  slavery 
or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  master  Barbarous  nations  enslave  their 
prisoners  of  war.  but  civilized  men  barbarously  and 
wickedly  purchase  men  to  enslave  them. 

2.  To  reduce  to  servitude  or  subjection.  Men  often 
suffer  their  passions  and  appetites  to  enslave  them  ; 
they  are  enslaved  to  lust,  to  anger,  to  intemperance, 
to  avarice. 

EN-SLaV'jED,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  slavery  or  sub- 

EN-SLAV'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  enslaved. 

EN-SLAVE'MENT,  m.  The  state  of  being  enslaved  ; 
slavery  ;  bondage  :  servitude.  South. 

EN-SLAVER,  n.  He  who  reduces  another  to  bond- 
age. Sioift. 

EN-SLaV'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  bondage ;  depriving 
of  liberty. 

HN  S.N  \RE\     SeelNsNARE. 

EN-SNARL',  v.t.     To  entangle.  Spenser. 

EN  SNA  K  UFA*,  pp.     Entangled. 

EN-SNaRL'ING,  ppr.     Entangling. 

EN-So'bER,  v.  u     [from  sober.]    To  make  sober. 

Taylor. 

EN-So'RER -ED,  pp.    Made  sober. 

EN-So' BER-ING,  ppr.     Making  sober. 

EN-SPHERE',  v.  t.      [from   sphere.]     To  place  in  a 

sphere.  Hall. 

2.  To  make  into  a  sphere.  Carew. 

EN-SPllEll'A'l),  pp.     Placed  in  a  sphere. 

EN-srilp-.ll'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  sphere. 

EN-STAMP',  v.  t.  [from  stamp.]  To  impress  as  with 
a  stamp  ;  to  impress  deeply. 

God  enstamped  his  image  on  man.  Enfield. 

EN-STAMP'iCD,  (en-stampt',)  pp.     Impressed  deeply. 

E.N-! 

EN-ST-5LE' 

tie  used.] 
EN-SUE',  v.  t.     [F 
guir ;  It.  seguirc  ;  L.  sequor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 
To  follow  ;  to  pursue. 

Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 
[In  this  sense,  it  is  obsolete.] 
EN-SOB',  v.  i.    To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  prem- 
ises ;  as,  from  these  facts,  or  this  evidence,  the  argu- 
ment will  ensue. 

2.  To  follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of  time ; 
to  succeed  ;  to  come  after.  He  spoke,  and  silence 
ensued.     We  say,  the  ensuing  age  or  years  ;  the  en- 

EN-SfJ'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Following  as  a  consequence. 
2.  Next  following ;    succeeding ;   as,  the  ensuing 
year. 
EN-SORE',  (en-shure',)  and  its  derivatives.     See  In- 

EN-SVVEEP',  v.  t.  To  sweep  over  ;  to  pass  over  rap- 
idly. Thomson. 

EN-SWEEP'  1NG,  ppr.     Sweeping  over. 

EN-SWEPT'-,  pp.     Swept  over. 

EN-TAB'LA-TURE,  |  H.*    [Sp.  entablamcnto  ;   Fr.  en- 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT,  j      tablemen! ;    Sp.     cntablar,    to 

cover  with  boards,  from  L.  tabula,  a  board  or  table.] 

In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  order  of  a  column 

which  is  over  the  capital,  including  the  architrave, 

frieze,  and  cornice.  Omilt. 

EN-TACK' LE,  (en-tak'l,)  v.  t.  To  supply  with  tackle. 
[Not  used.]  Skeltem. 

EN-TAIL',  n.     [Fr.  entailler,  to  cut,  from  taillcr,  It. 


E  N  T 

tagliare.    id.       Feud  urn    talliatam,    a    fee     entailed, 
abridged,  curtailed,  limited.] 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  descent 
to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs.  Estates-tail  are  general, 
as  when  lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one  and 
the  heirs  oi  his  body  begotten  :  or  sperjal  as  when 
lands  and  lenett.ents  are  given  to  one  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  by  a  particular  wife.  Blackstone. 

2.  Rule  of  descent  settled  for  an  estate. 

3.  Delicately-carved  ornamental  work.     [O&s.] 

EN-TAIL',  v.  t.  To  settle  the  descent  of  lands  and 
tenements,  by  gift  to  a  man  and  to  certain  heirs 
specified,  so  that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subse- 
quent possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it;  as,  to 
entail  a  manor  to  A  B  and  to  his  eldest  son,  or  lo  his 
heirs  of  his  body  begotten,  or  to  his  heirs  by  a  partic- 
ular wife. 

2.  To  fix  unalienably  on  a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a 
person  and  his  descendants.  By  the  apostesy,  mis- 
ery is  supposed  to  be  entailed  on  mankind  ;  the  in- 
temperate often  entail  infirmities,  diseases,  and  rain, 
on  their  children. 

3.  [From  the  French  verb.]  To  cut;  to  carve  for 
ornament.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EN-TaIL'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Settled  on  a  man  and  certain 
heirs  specified. 
2.  Settled  on  a  person  and  his  descendants. 

EN-TAIL'ING,  ppr.  Settling  the  descent  of  an  estate  ; 
giving,  as  lands  and  tenements,  and  prescribing  the 
mode  of  descent ;  settling  unalienably  on  a  person 


2.  'J 

his  he 


lirecting  the  mode  of  descent, 
nt  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs. 

of  settling  unalienably  on  a  man  and 


EN-TAME',  v.  t.     [from  tame.]     To  tame;  to  subdue. 

EN-TAM'ED,  pp.     Tamed  ;  subdued.  [Oower. 

EN-TAM'ING,  ppr.     Taming. 

EN-TAN"GLE,  (en-tang'gl,)  v.  t.  [from  tangle.]  To 
twist  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated  ;  to  make  confused  or  disordered  ; 
as,  thread,  yarn,  or  ropes,  may  be  entangled;  to  en- 
tangle the  hair. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing  complicated,  and  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  one's  self;  as,  to  en- 
tangle the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in  briers. 

3.  To  lose  in  numerous  or  complicated  involutions, 
as  in  a  labyrinth. 

4.  To  involve  in  difficulties  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  em- 
barrass ;  as.  to  entangle  a  nation  in  alliances. 

5.  To  puz/.le  ;  to  bewilder  ;  as,  to  entangle  the  un- 
derstanding. Locke. 

6.  To 
to  perple: 

The  Pharisees  inol;  cumij.  I   [u>\v  ilnv  n.ighi  entangle  him  in  hia 

7.  To  perplex  or  distract,  as  with  cares. 

..     i    •!  '.m.  :',     ,-,      ...     ■'/     :,        II    ..  l.i  i!    ■   ..;;..-.    .    ;M.-. 

life.  —  2  Tim.  ii. 

8.  To  multiply  intricacies  and  difficulties. 
EN-TAN"GL.ED,   (en-tang'gld,)  pp.  or  a.     Twisted 

together;  interwoven  in  a  confused  manner;  intri- 
cate ;  perplexed  ;  .involved  ;   etnbairassed  ;  insnared. 

EN-TAN"GLE-MENT,  n.  State  of  being  entangled  ; 
involution  ;  a  confused  or  disordered  state ;  intricacy  , 
perplexity.  Locke. 

EN  T  UV'tJLER,  n.     One  who  entangles. 

EN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.  Involving  ;  interweaving  or 
interlocking  in  confusion  ;  perplexing;  insnaring. 

EN'TA-SIS,  ii.  [Gr.]  The  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Brandt. 

EN-TASS'iMENT,  «.     [Fr.]     A  heap  ;  accumulation. 

EN-'l'AS'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  all  diseases  characterized 
by  tonic  spasms. 

EN-TEN'DER,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  tenderness  or  kind- 
ness. Young. 

EN'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entrcr,  from  entre,  between,  L. 
inter,  intra,  whence  intra,  to  enter  ;  It.  entrure ;  Sp. 
entrar.  The  L.  inter  seems  to  be  in,  with  the  termi- 
nation ter,  as  in  subter,  from  sub.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  into  a  place,  in  any  manner 
whatever  ;  to  come  or  go  in  ;  to  walk  or  ride  in  ;  to 
flow  in ;  to  pierce  or  penetrate.  A  man  enters  a 
house  ;  an  army  enters  a  city  or  a  camp  ;  a  river  cn- 
tcrs  the  sea  ;  a  sword  ciders  the  body;  the  air  enters 
a  room  at  every  crevice. 

2.  To  advance  into,  in  the  progress  of  life  ;  as,  a 
youth  has  mured  his  tenth  year. 

;;.  To  begin  in  a  business,  employment,  or  service; 
to  enlist  or  engage  in  ;  as,  the  soldier  entered  the  ser- 
vice at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

4.  To  become  a  member  of;  as,  to  enter  college  ;  to 
enter  a  society. 

5.  To  admit  or  introduce  ;  as,  the  youth  was  en- 
tered a  member  of  college. 

6.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  set  an  account  in  a 
book  or  register  ;  as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account  or 
charge  in  the  journal ;  he  entered  debt  and  credit  at 
the  time. 
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8.  To  lodge  a  manifest  of  .goods  at  the  custom- 
house, and  gain  admittance  or  permission  to  land  ;  as, 
to  enter  goods.  We  say,  also,  to  enter  a  ship  at  the 
custom-house. 

9.  To  cause  to  enter ;  to  insert,  as  one  piece  of  car- 
pentry into  another.  OwilU 

EN'TER,  v.  i.  To  go  or  come  in ;  to  pass  into ;  as,  to 
enter  into  a  country. 

2.  To  flow  in  ;  as,  water  enters  into  a  ship. 

3.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  ;  as,  a  ball  or  an  arrow 
enters  into  the  body. 

4.  To  penetrate  mentally  ;  as,  to  enter  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  action. 

5.  To  engage  in  ;  as,  to  enter  into  business  or  ser- 
vice ;  to  enter  into  visionary  projects. 

6.  To  be  initiated  in  ;  as,  to  enter  into  a  taste  of 
pleasure  or  magnificence.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  an  ingredient ;  to  form  a  constituent  part. 
Lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  pewter. 

EN'TER-DEAL,  n.    Mutual  dealings.     [Not  in  use.] 

EN'TEIUED,  pp.  or  a.     Moved  in  ;  come  in  ;  pierced  ; 
penetrated  ;  admitted  ;  introduced  ;  set  down  in  wri- 
ting. 
EN'TER-ER,  n.    One  who  is  making  a  beginning. 

Seward. 
EN'TER-ING,  ppr.     Coming  or  going  in  ;  flowing  in  ; 
piercing,  penetrating;  setting  down  in  writing;  en- 
listing ;  engaging. 

2.  a.     That  begins  ;  bring  tile  first  act;  leading  to 
something  else  ;  as,  an  entering  wedge. 
EN'TER-ING,  n.     Entrance  ;  a  passinsi  in.     1  Tliess.  i. 
EN-TE-RI'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  ev-cpnv,  intestine.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
EN-TER-I.ACE'.     .See  Interlace. 
EN-TER'O  CisLE,   «.      [Gr.   evrepov,  intestine,  and 
Kt/Xn,  tumor. J 

In  surgery,  a  hernial  tumor  in  any  situation,  whose 

EN-TER-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  evrepov,  intestine,  and 
A»)  os,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  bowels  or  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  usually  including  the  contents  of 
the  head,  breast,  and  belly.  Qiuncy. 

EN-TER-OM'PHA-LOS,  n.  [Gr.  evrepov,  intestine, 
and  outp<i\n(,  navel.] 

An  umbilical  hernia  whose  contents  are  intestine. 
EN-TER-PAR'EANCE,  n.     [Fr.  entre,  between,  and 
purler,  to  speak.] 

Parley  ;  mutual  talk  or  conversation  ;  conference. 
Hayward. 
EN-TER-PLEAD'.     See  Interplead. 
EN'TER-PRISE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  cntrcprendre,  to  under- 
take ;  entre,  in  or  between,  and  prendre,  to  take,  prise, 
a  taking.] 

That  which  is  undertaken  or  attempted  to  be  per- 
formed ;  an  attempt;  a  project  attempted;  particu- 
larly, a  hold,  arduous,  or  hazardous  undertaking, 
either  physical  or  moral.  The  attack  on  Stony 
Point  was  a  bold,  but  successful,  enterprise.  The 
attempts  to  evangelize  the  heathen  are  noble  enter- 

Their'landij  cau  not  perf.-nn  llvir  rut,  r^rise.  —  Job  v. 

EN'TER-PRISE.  v.  L  To  undertake  ;  to  begin  and  at- 
tempt to  perform. 

The  business  must  be  erUerpr'ised  this  night.  Dryden. 

EN'TER-PRIS-£D,  (en'ter-prlzd,)  pp.  Undertaken  ; 
attempted  ;  essayed. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ER,  n.  An  adventurer  ;  one  who  un- 
dertakes any  projected  .scheme,  especially  a  bold  or 
hazardous  one  ;  a  person  who  engages  in  important 
or  dangerous  designs.  Hayward. 

EN'TER-PRlS-ING,  ppr.  Undertaking,  especially  a 
bold  design. 

2.  a.  Bold  or  forward  to  undertake  ;  resolute,  ac- 
tive, or  prompt  to  attempt  great  or  untried  schemes. 
Enterprising  men  often  succeed  beyond  all  human 
probability. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  bold,  resolute,  and 
active  manner. 

EN-TER-TAIN',«.  t.t  [Fr.  entretenir ;  entre,  in  or  be- 
tween, and  trnir,  to  hold,  L.  teneo."] 

1.  To  receive  into  the  house,  and  treat  with  hospi- 
tality, either  at  the  table  only,  or  with  lodging  also. 


ngels 


2.  To  treat  with  conversation  ;  to  amuse  or 
by  discourse  ;  properly,  to  engage  the 
retain  the  company  of  one  by  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, discourse,  or  argument.  The  advocate  enter- 
tained his  audience  an  hour  with  sound  argument  and 
brilliant  displays  of  eloquence. 

3.  To  keep  in  one's  service  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  he 
entertained  ten  domestics. 

You,  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.  Shak. 

[  Tliis  original  and  French  sense  is  obsolete,  or  little 
used.] 

4.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  fa- 
vor;  to  reserve  in  the  mind  ;  to  harbor;  to  cherish. 
Let  us  entertain  the  most  exalted  views  of  the  divine 
character.  It  is  our  duty  to  entertain  charitable  sen- 
timents toward  our  fellow-men. 


ENT 

5.  To  receive  or  admit  with  a  view  to  consider  and 
decide  ;  as,  to  entertain  a  proposal.       T.  Chalmers. 

6.  To  maintain  ;  to  support;  as,  to  entertain  a  hos- 
pital.    [  Obs.] 

7.  To  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert.  David  enter- 
tained himself  with  the  meditation  of  God's  law. 
Idle  men  entertain  themselves  with  trifles. 

8.  To  treat ;  to  supply  with  provisions  and  liquors, 
or  with  provisions  and  lodging,  for  reward.  The 
innkeeper  entertains  a  great  deal  of  company. 

EN-TER-TAIN',  n.     Entertainment.     [Not  in  use.] 
Spenser. 
EN-TER-TaIN'JED,  pp.     Received  with  hospitality,  as 

a  guest ;  amused  ;  pleased  and  engaged  ;  kept  in  the 

mind  ;  retained. 
EN-TER-TAIN'ER,  n.     He  who  entertains  ;  he  who 

receives  company  with  hospitality,  or  for  reward. 

2.  He  who  retains  others  in  his  service. 

3.  lie  that  amuses,  pleases,  or  diverts. 
EN-TER-TAlN'ING,  ppr.    Receiving  with  hospitality  ; 

receiving  and  treating  with  provisions  and  accommo- 
dations for  reward  ;  keeping  or  cherishing  with  favor  ; 
engaging  the  attention  ;  amusing. 
2.  a.     Pleasing;  amusing  ;  diverting;  as,  an  enter- 

tailiimr  discourse  ;    ail  nittrtauoirr  friend. 

EN-TER-TAIN'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  amusing  man- 
ner. Warton. 

EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS,  h.  The  quality  of  enter- 
taining. 

EN-TER-TAIN'MENT,  n.  The  receiving  and  accom- 
modating of  guests,  either  with  or  without  reward. 
The  hospitable  man  delights  in  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends. 

2.  Provisions  of  the  table  ;  hence,  also,  a  feast ;  a 
superb  dinner  or  supper. 

3.  The  amusement,  pleasure,  or  instruction,  de- 
rived from  conversation,  discourse,  argument,  ora- 
tory, music,  dramatic  performances,  &.c.  ;  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing  interest- 
ing, and  which  holds  or  arrests  the  attention.  We 
often  have  rich  cuttituninuut  in  the  conversation  of  a 
learned  friend. 

4.  Reception  ;  admission.  Tillotson. 

5.  The  state  of  being  in  pay  or  service.    [Not  used.] 


6.  Payment  of  those  retained  in  service. 


[  04s.] 


7.  That  which  entertains  ;   that  which  serves  for 
amusement ;  the  lower  comedy  ;  farce.  Gay. 

EN-TER-TIS'SU.-£D,   (-tish'ude,)  a.    [Fr.  entre  and 

Interwoven  ;  having  various  colors  intermixed. 
EN'THE-AL,  a.     [Gr.  iv  and  tieos.]  [Shak. 

Divinely  inspired. 
EN-THE-AS'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  c»  and  6coc,  God.] 

Having  the  energy  of  God. 
EN-THE-AS'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.      According  to  deific 

energv.  Trans,  of  Pausatiias. 

EN'THE-AT,<z.     [Gr.  evdeoc.] 

Enthusiastic      [Nut  in  use.] 
EN-THRALL', V.  U     To  enslave.     [See  Inthrall.] 
EN-THRi'LL',  v.  t.     To  pierce.     [See  Thrill.] 
EN-THlioNE',   i).  t.     [from  throne.]    To  place  on  a 


hrone  ;  to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  siuj  enthroned 

2.  To  exalt  to  an  elevated  place  or  se 


Pope. 


3.  To  invest  with  sovereign  authority.       Ayliffe. 

4.  To  induct  or  install  a  bishop  into  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

EN-THRoN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Seated  on  a  throne  ;  exalt- 
ed to  an  elevated  place  ;  inducted  into  a  vacant  see. 

i:\-Tlll;(i,\r,'\IENT,  7i.     Act  of  enthroning. 

EN-THRoN'ING,  ppr.  Seating  on  a  throne;  raising 
to  an  exalted  seat  ;  inducting  into  a  vacant  see. 

EN-THRoN'IZE,  v.  t.  To  enthrone  ;  to  induct  into  a 
stall,  as  a  bishop.     [Improper.] 

EN-THRoN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  placing  a  bishop  in 
his  stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral.  Hook. 

EN-THLTN'DER,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  like 
thunder. 

EN-THO'SI-ASM,  (en-thu'ze-azm,)  n.t[Gr.  evOovoiao- 
pLOi,  from  evdovuia^oj,  to  infuse  a  divine  spirit,  from 
evOovc,  tvbe^c,  inspired,  divine;  ev  and  6V<c,  God.] 

1.  A  belief  or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  the 
vain  confidence  or  opinion  of  a  person,  that  he  has 
special  divine  communications  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  familiar  intercourse  with  him. 

but   rises  from  the  conceits  of  a   warmed  or   overweening 
imagination.  Locke. 

2.  Heat  of  imagination ;  violent  passion  or  excite- 
ment of  the  mind,  in  pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring 
extravagant  hope  and  confidence  of  success.  Hence 
the  same  heat  of  imagination,  chastised»by  reason  or 
experience,  becomes  a  noble  passion,  an  elevated 
fancy,  a  warm  imagination,  an  ardent  zeal,  that 
forms  sublime  ideas,  and  prompts  to  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  laudable  objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor. 
Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and 
the  Christian. 
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SN-THu'SI-AST,  (en-thu'ze-asr ) 


[Gr 


tvtlov 


1.  One  who  imagines  he  has  special  or  supernat- 
ural converse  with  God,  or  special  communications 
from  him. 

2.  One  whose  imagination  is  warmed  ;  one  whose 
mind  is  highly  excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal ;  as,  an 
enthusiast  in  poetry  or  music. 

3.  One  of  elevated  fancy  or  exalted  ideas.  Dryden. 
EN-THU-SI-AST'IC,  )  a.  Filled  with  enthusi- 
EN-THU-SI-AST'IC-AL,  j      asm,  or  the   conceit  if 

special  intercourse  with  God  or  revelations  from  him 

2.  Highly  excited  ;  warm  and  ardent ;  zealous  ill 
pursuit  of  an  object ;  heated  to  animation.  Our 
author  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetry  and  ad- 
mirer of  Homer. 

3.  Elevated  ;  warm  ;  tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 
The  speaker  addressed  the  audience  in  enthusiastic 
strains. 

EN-THU-SI-AST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     With  enthusiasm. 

EN-THY-ME-MAT'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  en- 
thvmeme  ;  inrhnlinc;  an  enthvmeme.  Encyc. 

EN'THY-MEME,  «.  [Gr.  evBvpnpa,  from  ev8vpt„uai, 
to  think  or  conceive  ;  ev  and  Bvpoc,  mind.] 

In  rhetoric,  an  argument  consisting  of  only  two 
propositions,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it ;  as,  we  are  dependent,  therefore  we 
should  be  humble.  Here  the  major  proposition  is 
suppressed.  The  complete  syllogism  would  be  :  de- 
pendent creatures  should  be  humble  ;  we  are  depend- 
ent creatures  ;  therefore  we  should  be  humble. 

EN-TICE',  v.  t..f  [This  word  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  ati- 
zar,  Port,  atiear,  Fr.  attiser,  Arm.  attisa,  from  Sp. 
tiion,  It.  tizione,  Fr.  tison,  L.  titio,  a  firebrand.  The 
sense,  in  these  languages,  is  to  lay  the  firebrands  to- 
gether, or  to  stir  the  fire  ;  to  provoke ;  to  incense. 
The  sense  in  English  is  a  little  varied.  If  it  is  not 
the  same  word,  I  know  not  its  origin.] 

1.  To  incite  or  institute,  by  exciting  hope  or  de- 
sire ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  entice  one  to  evil. 
Hence,  to  seduce  ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  induce  to  sin, 
by  promises  or  persuasions. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  —  Prov.  i. 

2.  To  tempt ;  to  incite  ;  to  urge  or  lead  astray. 
Every  man  is  tempter],  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust, 

and  enticed.  —  Jaine3  i. 

3.  To  incite  ;  to  allure  ;  in  a  good  setise.     Enfield. 
EN-TICED,  pp.    Incited  ;  instigated  to  evil ;  seduced 

by  promises  or  persuasions  ;  persuaded  ;  allured. 
EN-TICE'  M  ENT,  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  ' 
to  evil ;  instigation  ;  as,  the  enticements  of  e 
panions. 

2.  Means  of  inciting  to  evil ;  that  which  seduces 
by  exciting  the  passions.  Flattery  often  operates  as 
an  enticement  to  sin. 

3.  Allurement. 

EN-TIC'ER,  7i.     One  who  entices;  one  who  incites 

or  instigates  to  evil  ;  one  who  seduces. 
EN-TlC'lNG,^?-.     Inciting  to  evil  ;  urging  to  sin  by 

motives,  flattery,  or  persuasion  ;  alluring. 
2.  a.  Having  the  qualities  that  entice  or  allure. 
EN-TtC'ING-LY,   adv.    Charmingly  ;   in  a  winning 

manner. 

She  sings  most  enticingly.  Addison. 

EN-TIER'TY,  n.  [old  Fr.  entiertie.]  The  whole.  [Oft.,.] 
EN-TIRE',   a.t  [Fr.  entier;  Sp.  entero;   Port,  inlciro  ; 

It.  intero ;  Arm.  anterin ;  L.  integer,  said  to  be  in,  neg. 

and  tango,  to  touch.     O.U.] 

1.  Whole  ;  undivided  ;  unbroken  ;  complete  in  its 
parts. 

2.  Whole  ;  complete  ;  not  participated  with  others. 
This  man  has  the  entire  control  of  the  business. 


Specie 


4.  Sincere  ;  hearty. 
He  ruo  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  Bacon. 

5.  Firm;   solid;    sure;    fixed;    complete;    undis- 


.-:.:. 


Prior. 


Who  founds  l],-r  ^re.un<  ss  lii  her  subject* 

6.  Unmingled  ;  unalloyed. 

In  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton. 

7.  Wholly  devoted  ;  firmly  adherent ;  faithful. 

8.  In  full  strength  ;  unbroken.  Spenser. 

9.  In  botany,  an  entire  stem  is  one  without  branch- 
es ;  an  entire  leaf  is  without  any  opening  in  the 
edge,  not  divided.  Martyn. 

EN-TIRE'LY,  adv.     Wholly  ;  completely ;  fully  ;  as, 
the  money  is  entirely  lost. 

2.  In  the  whole  ;  without  division. 

Euphrates  —  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  Sea.       Ralegh. 

3.  With  firm  adherence  or  devotion  ;  faithfully. 

EN-TIRE'NESS,  n.      Completeness  ;  fullness  ;  total- 
ity ;  unbroken  form  or  state  ;  as,  the  entireness  of  an 
arch  or  a  bridge. 
2.  Integrity  ;  wholeness  of  heart ;  honesty. 
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EN-TIRE'TY,  n.     Wholeness ;  completeness  ;  as,  cri- 

tirety  of  interest.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  whole.  Bacon. 

EN'TITA-TIVE,   a.     [from  entity.]    Considered  by 

itself. 

[This  word,  and  Entitatively,  rarely  or  never 
used.] 
EN-TI'TLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  intituler:  Sp.  intitular ;  It.  in- 
titolare ;  from  L.  titulus,  a  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  title  to ;  to  give  or  prefix  a  name  or 
appellation  ;  as,  to  entitle  a  book  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  En'-'and. 

2.  To  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  title.  Hence,  as 
titles  are  evidences  of  claim  or  property,  to  give  a 
claim  to;  to  give  a  right  to  demand  or  receive.  The 
labor  of  the  servant  entitles  him  to  his  wages.  Mil- 
ton is  entitled  to  fame.  Our  best  services  do  not  eiiti- 
tle  us  to  heaven. 

3.  To  assign  or  appropriate  by  giving  a  title. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  give  a  claim  by  the  possession  of 
suitable  qualifications  ;  as,  an  officer's  talents  entitle 
him  to  command. 

5.  To  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorable  appellation. 
In  this  sen^r,  title  is  often  used. 

6.  To  ascribe.     [Obs.]  Burnet. 
EN-TI'TLUD,  pp.     Dignified   or  distinguished  by   a 

title  ;  having  a  claim  ;  as,  every  good  man  is  entitled 

to  respect. 
EN-TI'TLING,  ppr.     Dignifying  or  distinguishing  by 

a  title;  giving  ;i  title  ;  giving  a  claim. 
EN'TI-TY,  n.     [Low  L.  entitas  ;  Fr.  entite ;  Sp.  enti- 

dad ;  It.  eniitd  ;  from  ens,  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  Being;  essence;  existence. 

Fortune  is  no  real  entity.  Bentley. 

2.  A  real  being,  or  species  of  being. 
EN-TOIL',  v.  t.     [See  Toil.]     To  take  with  toils  ;  to 

insnare ;  to  entangle.  Bacon. 

EN-TO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.   tvropa,  an   in- 
sect, and  ypatpn,  a  writing.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  structure  and  habits 
of  insects.     [Superseded  by  Entomology.] 

EN-TOMB',  (en-toom',)  v.  t.      [from  tomb.]      To  de- 
posit in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body.  Hooker. 
2.  To  bury  in  a  grave  ;  to  inter. 

EN-TOMB'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Deposited  in  a  tomb  ;  buried  ; 
interred. 

EN-TOMB'ING,  ppr.     Depositing  in  a  tomb  ;  burying  ; 


EN-TOM'IC,  a.    Relating  to  insects. 
EN'TO-MOID,  a.     [Gr.  cvrupa  and  uSoe.] 

Like  an  insect. 
EN-TOM'O-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  cvropa,  insect,  and  XtBoc, 

A  petrified  insect.  Ed.  Encyc. 

EN-TO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  science 

of  insects. 
EN-TO-MOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  the  science 

ol  insects. 
EN-TO-MOL'O-GY,    n.      [Gr.    tvropa,    insect,    from 

tv,  in,  and  rtpji.i,  to  cut,  and  Xoyoc,  discourse.] 
That  part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  insects;  the 

science  or  natural  history  and  description  of  insects. 
EN-TO-MOS-TOM'A-TA,   n.  pi.      [Gr.   emapos  and 

anipa.] 

In    zoology,  a  family  of   Mollusca,    nearly    corre- 
sponding with  the  genus  Bueeimiin  of  Limueus. 
EN-TO-MOS'TRA-CAN,   n.     A  crustacean  belonging 

to  Cuvier's  second  division.    They  are  mostly  small 

species,  and  many  are  parasitic. 
EN-TO-MOS'TRA-€OUS,  a.    Belonging  to  the  ento- 


EN-TON'I€,  a.     [Gr.  zv  and  roi-o$.] 

Relating  to  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  a  morbid  increase 
of  vital  power  and  strength  of  action  in  the  circulat- 
ing system. 
EN-TOR-TI-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  entortillcment.] 

A  turning  into  a  circle.  Donne. 

EN-TO-Zo'ON,  7i.;   pi.   Entozoa.      [Gr.   tyros  and 

An  intestinal  worm  ;  an  animal  living  in  some 
parts  of  another  animal,  as  in  the  eye,  or  the 
flesh. 

EN'TRAIL,  n.  \  [Fr.   entrailles;  Arm.  en  trail ho  u  ; 

EN'TRAILS,  7i.  pi.  \      Gr.  evrcpn.     See  Enter.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  of  animal  bodies ;  the  bow- 
els ;  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

2.  The  internal  parts  ;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

The  dark  entrails  or  America.  Locke. 

EN-TRAIL',   v.  t.     [It.  intralciare;  Fr.  treillis,  treillis- 


diversify.     [JVcr.  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
EN-TRAM'MEL,  v  U    To  trammel ;  to  entangle. 

Hacket. 
EN-TRAM'MEL-£D,   a.      [from   trammel]      Curled; 

frizzled. 
EN-TRAM'MEL-ING,  ppr.     Trammeling  ;  confining. 
EN'TRANCE,   7i.     [L.  intrans,  intra ;  or  from  Fr.  en- 
trant.    See  Enter.] 

I.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  place  ;  as,  the  i    "  - 
of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an  apartment. 


ENT 

2.  The  power  of  entering.    Let  the  porter  git 
entrance  to  strangers. 

Where  diligei 
imparlialit 
welcome  loo.  South. 

3.  The  door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue,  by  which  a 
place  may  be  entered. 

They  Eaid,  Klin'.v  u?  lln'  entrance  in!"  the  city.  — Judges  i. 

4.  Commencement;  initiation;  beginning;  as,  a 
youth,  at  his  entrance  on  a  difficult  science,  is  apt  to 
be  discouraged. 

5.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  land  ;  as, 
the  entrance  of  an  heir,  or  a  disseizor,  into  lands  and 
tenements 

6.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  an  office. 
Magistrates,  at  their  entrance  into  office,  usually 
take  an  oath. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

8.  The  beginning  of  any  thing. 

kind  of  apology.  Haketa'dl. 

EN-TRANCE',  v.  t.  or  i.  [from  transc,  Fr.  traiuse,  Arm. 
treand.  Q.U.  L.  transco.  The  Annoric  is  from  tre, 
across,  and  antren,  to  enter,  or  It.  andare,  to  go.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  trance  ;  to  withdraw  the  soul,  and 
leave  the  body  in  a  kind  of  dead  sleep  or  insensibil- 
ity ;  to  make  insensible  to  present  objects.  The  verb 
is  seldom  used,  but  the  participle,  entranced,  is  com- 
mon. 

2.  To  put  in  an  ecstasy  ;  to  ravish  the  soul  with 
delight  or  wonder. 

And  1  so  rnvish'-l  with  !cr  heavenly  note, 

1  stood  en'.runcc'J.  atal  ha.!  no  room  tin   thought.  Dryden. 

EN-TRANCED,  pp.  or  a.  Put  in  a  trance;  having 
the  soul  withdrawn,  and  the  body  left  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  enraptured  ;  ravished. 

EN-TRANCE'MENT,  n.    A  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy. 
Rich.  Diet. 

EN-TRANCING,  ppr.  Carrying  away  the  soul ;  en- 
rapturing ;  ravishing. 

EN-TRAP',  77.  t.  [Fr.  atiaapcr ;  It.  attrappare.  See 
Trap.] 

To  catch,  as  in  a  trap;  to  insnare  ;  used  chiefly  or 
wholly  in  a  figurative  sense.  To  catch  by  artifices  ;  to 
involve  in  difficulties  or  distresses  ;  to  entangle  ;  to 
catch  or  involve  in  contradictions  ;  in  short,  to  involve 
in  any  difficulties  from  which  an  escape  is  not  easy 
or  possible.  We  are  entrapped  by  the  devices  of  evil 
men.    We  are  sometimes  entrapped  in  our  own  words. 

EN-TRAP'PEI),  (en-trapt',)./>/7.     Insnared  ;  entangled. 

EN-TRAP'PING,  ppr.  Insnaring;  involving  in  diffi- 
culties. 

EN-TREAT',  ?).  «.t  [Fr.  en  and  trailer,  It.  trattare,  Sp. 
and  Port,  tratar,  from  L.  tracto,  to  handle,  feel,  treat, 
use,  manage.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  petition  or 
pray  with  urgency  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  solicit  pressing- 
ly ;  to  importune. 

Isaac  entreated  Jehovah  fur  his  wife. —Gen.  XXV 

2.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicitation.  Hence, 
in  the  passtoe  farm,  to  be  prevailed  on  ;  to  yield  to 
entreaty. 

It  were  a  fruit]'  >s  all'-iii|>t  tu  uppease  a  power,  whom  no  prayers 
could  entreat.  Rogers. 

3.  To  treat,  in  any  manner  ;  properly,  to  use,  or 
manage  ;  but,  I  believe,  entreat  is  always  applied  to 
persons,  as  treat  is  to  persons  or  tilings.  Applied  to 
persons,  to  entreat  is  to  use,  or  to  deal  with  ;  to  man- 
ifest to  others  any  particular  deportment,  good  or  ill. 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.  — Jer.  XV. 
The  Egyptians  ev\\-enlrealed  us.  —  Deut,  xxvi. 

[In  this  application,  the  prefix  en  is  now  dropped, 
and  Treat  is  used.] 

;.  To  entertain  ;  to  amuse.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

5.  To  entertain  ;  to  receive.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
EN-TReAT',  7).  t.    To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  re- 
quest. 

The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them,  aa  valiant  men.      Knoieles. 

2.  To  olfer  a  treaty.     [JVot  used.]  Maccabees. 

3.  To  treat ;  to  tliscourse.  [Not  used.]    Hakewill. 
EN-TREAT'A-BLE,   a.      That  may  be  intreated,  or 

is  soon  intreated. 
EN-TREAT'ANCE,  ti.    Entreaty  ;  solicitation.  [Obs.] 

Fairfax. 
EN-TREAT'ED,  pp.   Earnestly  supplicated,  besought, 

or  solicited  ;  importuned  ;  urgently  requested. 

2.  Prevailed  on  by  urgent  solicitation  ;  consenting 
to  grant  what  is  desired. 

3.  Used;  managed.     [Obs.] 
EN-TREAT'ER,   71.    One  that  entreats,  or  asks  earn- 
estly. 

EN-TREAT'ING,  ppr.      Earnestly   asking  ;    pressing 
with  request  or  prayer;  importuning. 
2.  Treating;  using.     [Obs.] 
EN-TREAT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  entreating  manner. 
EN-TRF.AT'IVE,  a.     Pleading  ;  treating.      Bretoer. 
EN-TReAT'Y,   ti.     Urgent  prayer  ;  earnest  petition  ; 
pressing  solicitation  ;  supplication. 

The  poor  uselh  entreaties;  but  the  rich  answereth  roughly.— 
I'l.tvintr  with  much  entreaty.  —  2  Cor.  viu. 
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EJV-TREE',  (ang-tra',)   71.     [Fr.]     Literally,  a  coming 
in,  or  entry. 

2.  Freedom  of  access  ;  a3,  the  entree  of  a  house. 

3.  A  course  of  dishes. 

EJf-TRE-METS',  (ang-tr-ma',)  71.  [Fr.  entre  and  mcts, 
or  L.  intromission,  It.  tramesso.] 

A  term  applied  to  small  plates,  or  dainty  dishes, 
set  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 

Mortimer.     Fr.  Diet. 
EAT'TRE  JVOUS,   (ang'tr-noo,)    [Fr.]     Between  our- 

EN-TRE-POV,  (ang-tr-po',)  71.     [Fr.  entre  and  p6t, 
for  post,  positum.] 

A  warehouse  or  magazine,  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 
This  term  is  applied,  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, to  a  building  or  place  where  goods  from  abroad 
may  be  deposited,  and  from  whence  they  may  be 
withdrawn  for  exportation  to  another  country  with- 


to  entangle.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

EN'TRO-CHITE,  71.     [Gr.  rpoXoc,  a  wheel.] 

A  term  applied  to  separate  joints  of  the  stem  of  an 
encrinite.  [See  Encrinite.]  When  first  named, 
their  nature  was  not  understood.  Dana. 

EN'TRY,  «.     [Fr.  entree.     See  Enter.] 

1.  The  passage  by  which  persons  enter  a  house  or 
other  building. 

2.  The  act  of  entering;  entrance;  ingress;  as,  the 
entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  city  ;  the  entry  of  a 
river  into  the  sea  or  a  lake ;  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
blood  ;  the  entry  of  a  spear  into  the  flesh. 

3.  The  act  of  entering  and  taking  possession  of 
lands  or  other  estate. 

4.  The  act  of  committing  to  writing,  or  of  record- 


5.  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers 
at  the  custom-house,  to  procure  license  to  land  goods; 
or  the  giving  an  account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to  t':ie  offi- 
cer of  the  customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
land  the  goods. 

EN-TONE',  r.  t.     [from  tune.]     To  tune.      Chaucer. 

E.\'-Tyi\'£D,  pp.    Tuned;  chanted. 

EN-TON'ING,  ppr.     Tuning;  chanting. 

EN-TWINE',  u.  t.    [from  twine.]     To  twine  ;  to  twist 

EN-TWl.NT'KD,  pp.     Twisted.  [round. 

EN-TWINE'MENT,  71.    A  twisting  round ;  union. 

EN-TWTN'ING,  ppr.     Twisting  round.  [Hacket. 

EN-TWIST',  17.  t.  [from  twist.]  To  twist  or  wreath 
around. 

EN-TWIST'ED,  pp.    Twisted  together. 

EN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.     Twisting  together. 

E-NO'Bl-L.vTE,  tj.  t.     [L.  e  and  nubila,  mist,  clouds.] 
To  clear  from  mist,  clouds,  or  obscurity.     [JVot  in 
use.]  Diet. 

E-NO'BI-LOUS,  a.    Clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clouds. 

E-Nu'eLE-ATE,   77.  t.     [L.  enuclco ;  e  and  nucleus,  a 
kernel.] 
Properly,  to  take  out  the  kernel.     Hence, 

1.  To  clear  from  knots  or  lumps  ;  to  clear  from  in- 
tricacy ;  to  disentangle.  Tooke. 

2.  To  open,  as  a  nucleus  ;  hence,  to  explain  ;  to 
clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  manifest.  Good. 

E-N0'€LE-A-TED,W7.  Cleared  from  knots;  disclosed  ; 
explained. 

E-NO'CLE-A-TING,  ppr.  Clearing  from  knots;  ex- 
plaining. 

E-NU-CLE-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  clearing  from 
knots  ;  a  disentangling. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  loud,  smi  dinx-dy  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  ennc'cctinn  ol  lie  ilwai'.',  [lUc  plica  Pulnnica.] 
Tooke. 
2.  Explanation  ;  full  exposition. 
E-NO'MER-ATE,   tj.  t.     [L.  enumero ;  e  and  numero, 
numerus,  number.] 

To  count  or  tell,  number  by  number  ;  to  reckon  or 
mention  a  number  of  things,  each  separately  ;  as,  to 
enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constellation  ;  to  enumerate 
particular  acts  of  kindness  ;  we  can  not  enumerate 
our  daily  mercies. 
E-NO'MER-A-TEIJ,  pp.  Counted  or  told,  number  by 
number;  reckoned  or  mentioned  by  distinct  particu- 

E-NO'MER-a-TING.  ppr.    Counting  or  reckoning  any 

number,  by  the  particulars  which  compose  it. 
E-iM  ll-M  ER-A'TION,  11.     [  L.  enumeratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  counting  or  telling  a  number,  by 
naming  each  particular. 

2.  An  account  of  a  number  of  things,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  every  particular  article. 

3.  In  rhetoric,  a  part  of  a  peroration,  in  which  the 
orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points  or  heads  of 
the  discourse  or  argument. 

E-NO'MER-A-TIVE,  a.     Counting;  reckoning  up. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
E-NUN'CIATE,    i).  t.     [L.   cmnirio ;  e  and   nuncto,  to 
tell.] 
To  utter ;  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim ;  to  relate. 

Bp.  Barlow 
E-NUN'CIa-TED,    pp.       Uttered ;      declared ;     pro- 
nounced ;  proclaimed. 
E-NUN'CIA-TING,  ppr.     Uttering;    declaring;    pro- 
nouncing. 
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E-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.    The   act  of  uttering 
nouncing ;  expression. 

2.  Manner  of  uttering  articulate  sounds.  Inapub- 
lic  discourse,  it  is  important  that  the  enunciation 
should  be  clear  and  distinct. 

3.  Declaration  ;  open  proclamation  ;  public  attesta- 
tion. Taylor. 

4.  Intelligence  ;  information.  Hale. 
E-NUN'CIA-TIVE,  a.     Pertaining    to    enunciation; 

declarative.  Jiyliffe. 

E-NUN'CIA-TlVE-LY,  adv.     Declaratively. 
E-NUN'CIA-TO-RY,    a.      Containing    utterance    or 

sound.  Wilson's  Heb.  Oram. 

EN-VAS'SAL,  v.  t.    [from  vassal  ]    To  reduce  to  vas- 

2.  To  make  over  to  another  as  a  slave.        More. 
EN-VAS'SAL-ED,  pp.    Enslaved. 
EN-VAS'SAL-iNG,  ppr.     Reducing  to  slavery. 
EN-VEL'OP,  v.    t.      [Fr.  envclopper;    It.  inviluppare, 
avviluppare,  to  wrap  ;  vilnppo,  a  bundle,  intricacy.] 

1.  To  cover  by  wrapping  or  folding;  to  inwrap  ; 
to  invest  with  a  covering.  Animal  bodies  are  usually 
enveloped  with  skin  ;  the  merchant  envelops  goods 
with  canvas  ;  a  letter  is  enveloped  with  paper. 

2.  To  surround  entirely  ;  to  cover  on  all  sides;  to 
hide.  A  ship  was  enveloped  in  fog  ;  the  troops  were 
enveloped  in  dust. 

3.  To  line ;  to  cover  on  the  inside. 

EN'VEL-OPE,  J  (The  French  pronunciation,  dng-vcl- 
EN-VEL'OP,  J  Ope',  is  still  common.  Walker  says 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  verb,  and  hence 
Envelop  would  be  the  preferable  orthography.)  n. 
[Fr.]  A  wrapper;  an  inclosing  cover;  an  investing 
in'egument ;  as,  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  or  of  the 
heart. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  mound  of  earth,  raised  to  cover 
some  weak  part  of  the  works.  Brande. 

3.  In  botany,  a  floral  em-dope  is  one  of  the  parts 
of  fructification  surrounding  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  envelops  are  formed  of  one  or  more  whorls  of 
abnormally  developed  leaves.  Lindley. 

4.  In  astronomy,  the  eurilope  of  a  comet  (some- 
times called  tin*  coma)  is  a  dense,  nebulous  covering, 
which  frequently  renders  the  edge  of  the  nucleus  or 
bodv  indistinct.  Olmsted. 

EN-VEL'OP-f.'D,  (en-ve!'opt,)  pp.  Inwrapped  ;  cov- 
ered on  all  sides  ;  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  inclosed. 

EN-VEL'01MNG)W)r.  tnwrapping  ;  folding  around  ; 
covering  or  surrounding  on  all  Mdcs,  as  a  case  or  in- 
tegument. 

^N-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.     A  wrapping;    an  inclosing 
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EN-VEN'OM,  v.  t.  [from  venom.]  To  poison  ;  to 
taint  or  impregnate  with  venom,  or  any  substance 
noxious  to  lite  ;  never  applied,  in  this  sense,  to  persons, 
but  to  -meat,  drink,  or  wn/pons  ,-  as,  an  envenomed  ar- 
row or  shaft  ;  an  envenomed  potion. 

2.  To  taint  with  bitterness  or  malice ;  as,  the  en- 
venomed tongue  of  slander. 

3.  To  make  odious. 

O,  \vh;,t  :i  w.,,1'1  is  iliis,  u'li.'n  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it !  Sheik. 

4.  To  enrage  ;  to  exasperate.  Dryden. 
EN-VEN'OM-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Tainted  or  impregnated 

with  venom  or  poison  ;  imbittered  ;  exasperated. 

EN-VEN'OM-ING,p/)r.  Tainting  with  venom  ;  pois- 
oning; imbittering;   enraging. 

EN-VER'MEIL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  vermeil.] 

To  dye  red.  Milton. 

EN'VI-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Envv.]  That  may  excite 
envy  ;  capable  of  awakening  ardent  desire  of  pos- 
session. The  situation  of  men  in  office  is  not  always 
enviable. 

EN'VI-A-BLY,  adv.     In  an  enviable  manner. 

EN'VI-£D,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Envy,  the  verb.]  Sub- 
jected to  envy. 

EN'VI-ER,n.  One  who  envies  another  ;  one  who  de- 
sires what  another  possesses,  and  hates  him  because 
his  condition  is  better  than  his  own,  or  wishes  his 
downfall. 

EN'VI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  envieux.     See  En v v.] 

1.  Feeling  or  harboring  envy  ;  repining  or  feeling 
uneasiness,  at  a  view  of  the  excellence,  prosperity, 
or  happiness  of  another  ;  pained  by  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing some  superior  good  which  another  possesses, 
and  usually  disposed  to  deprive  him  of  that  good,  to 
lessen  it,  or  to  depreciate  it,  in  common  estimation. 
Sometimes  followed  by  against,  but  generally  and 
properly  by  at,  before  the  person  envied. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked. —  Prov.  xxiv. 

It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing.  Be  not  envi- 
ous of  the  blessitiirs  or  prosperity  of  others. 

2.  Tinctured  with  envy  ;  as,  an  i-nvious  disposition. 

3.  Excited  or  directed  by  envy  ;  as,  an  envious  at- 
tack. 

EN'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  envy;  with  malignity 
excited  by  the  excellence  or  prosperity  of  another. 

How  enviously  the  ladies  look 

Yv'bm  -ey  surprise  rr,e  at  my  book  !  Smft. 

EN'  V1-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 


EN-VI'RON,  v.  t.  [Fr.  encironuer,  from  environ,  there- 
about; en  and  viron,  from  virer,  to  turn,  Sp.  birar, 
Eng.  to  veer.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  surround;  to  encompass;  to  encircle  ;  as,  a 
plain  environril  with  mountains. 

2.  To   involve  ;    to  envelop ;    as,  to  environ  with 
darkness,  or  with  difficulties. 

3.  To  besiege  ;  as,  a  city  environed  with  troops 

4.  To  inclose  ;  to  invest. 

That  soldier,  that  man  of  iron, 

Whom  rilji  <>l  In, our  .,11  enciron.  Cleaveland. 

EN-VT'RON-ED,     pp.       Surrounded ;    encompassed  ; 

besieged  ;  involved ;  invested. 
EN-VI'RON-ING,    ppr.      Surrounding;     encirc! 
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appropriation  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  to  some 
particular  species  of  stone  environing  it. 

EN-VI'RON-MENT,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  ;  state  of 
heine  environed. 

EN-VI'RONS  or  EN'VI-RONS,  n.  pi.  The  parts  or 
places  which  surround  another  place,  or  lie  in  its 
neighborhood,  on  different  sides  ;  as,  the  environs  of 
a  city  or  town.  Chesterfield. 

EN'VOY,  n.  [Fr.  envoyi,  an  envoy,  from  euvoyer,  to 
send.  The  corresponding  Italian  wind  is  inviato,  an 
envoy,  that  is,  sent ;  and  the  verb  inviare,  to  send. 
The  Spanish  is  enviado  ;  and  the  verb  enviar,  to  send. 
Port.  id.  Hence,  envoy  is  from  the  root  of  L.  via, 
Eng.  way,  contracted  from  viag,  vug,  or  wag;  It. 
viaggiare,  to  travel ;  Sp.  viage,  way,  voyage.  Class 
Bg.] 

1.  A  person  deputed  by  a  prince  or  government,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business,  with  a 
foreign  prince  or  government.  We  usually  apply  the 
word  to  a  public  minister  sent  on  a  special  occasion, 
or  for  one  particular  purpose  ;  hence,  an  envoy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  embassador  or  permanent  resident 
at  a  foreign  court,  and  is  of  inferior  rank.  But  en- 
voys are  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  the  word 
may  sometimes  he  applied  to  resident  ministers. 

2.  A  common  messenger.     [Not  in  use.] 

Blackmore. 

3.  Formerly,  a  postscript  sent  with  compositions, 
to  introduce  or  enforce  them.     [Fr.  envoi.]      Warlon. 

EN'VOY-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  an  envoy.   Coventry. 

EN' VY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  envier ;  Arm.  avia ;  from  L.  invideo  ; 
in  and  video,  to  see  against,  that  is,  to  look  with  en- 
mity.] 

1.  To  feel  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent, 
at  the  sight  of  superior  excellence,  reputation,  or 
happiness  enjoyed  by  another  ;  to  repine  at  another's 
prosperity  ;  to  fret  or  grieve  one's  self  at  the  real  or 
supposed  superiority  of  another,  and  to  hate  him  on 

Prov.  iii. 

sea  his  superiority.      Rambler. 

2.  To  grudge;  to  withhold  maliciously.     Dryden. 
To  envy  at,  used  by  authors  formerly,  is  now  obso- 
lete. 

Who  would  eninj  nl  11, e  pv,.s-)»snl\   ul'  tl„-  u  ii-ked  ?        .   Taylor. 

EN'VY,  n.  Pain,  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discon- 
tent excited  by  the  sight  of  another's  superiority  or 
success,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  hatred  or 
malignity,  and  often  or  usually  with  a  desire  or  an 
effort  to  depreciate  the  person,  and  with  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  depressed.  Envy  springs  from  pride,  am- 
bition, or  love,  mortified  that  another  has  obtained 
what  one  has  a  strong  desire  to  possess. 

Envy  and  admiration  are  the   Scjlla  and  Charybdis  of  authors. 
Popi. 

Finds  envy  never  conquered,  but  l-y  death.  Pope. 

Emulation  differs  from  envy,  in  not  being  accompa- 
nied with  hatred,  and  a  desire  to  depress  a  more  for- 
tunate person. 

Envy,  to  which  ,.!,-■  isn,"H<'  mind's  a  slave, 

It  is  followed  by  of  or  to.  They  did  this  in  envy  of 
Cesar,  or  in  envy  to  his  genius.  The  former  seems  to 
be  preferable. 

2.  Rivalry  ;  competition.     [Little  used.]    Dryden. 

3.  Malice ;  malignity. 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  Into  envy.  Shak. 

4.  Public  odium  ;  ill  repute  ;  invidiousness. 

To  discharge  the  king  of  ttie  envy  of  that  opinion.  Bacon. 

EN'VY-ING,  ppr.  Feeling  uneasiness  at  the  superior 
condition  .md  happiness  of"  another. 

EN'VY-ING,  71.  Mortification  experienced  at  the  sup- 
posed prosperity  and  happiness  of  another. 

2.  Ill-will  at  others  on  account  of  some  supposed 
superiority.     Gal.  v.  21. 

EN-WAL'LoW-£D,  (-wol'lode,)  a.  [from  wallow.] 
Being  wallowed  or  wallowing.  '        Spenser. 

EN-WHEEL',  tj.  t.     [from  wheel.]     To  encircle.  Shak. 

EN-WID'£N,  v.  t.  [from  wide.]  To  make  wider.  [Not 

EN-WOMB',  fen-woom',)  v.  t  [from  womb.]  To  make 
pregnant.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  bury  ;  to  hide  as  in  a  gulf,  pit,  or  cavern. 
Donne. 


EN-WRAP',  (en-rap',)  v.  t.     To  envelop.      [See  Is- 
EN-WRAP'MENT,  71.     A  covering ;   a  wrapping  or 

EN-WREATH 'ED.    See  Inwreathe. 

E'O-CeNE,  a.     [Gr.  rojc,  aurora,  and  xatfo;,  recent.] 
In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  earlier  tertiary  de- 
posits, in  which  are  a  few  organic  remains  of  exist- 
ing species  of  animals     Hence  the  term  eocene,  which 
denotes  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Dana.     Lyell.     Mautell 

E-O'LI-AN,  \  a.     Pertaining  to  iEolia  or  ^Eolis,  in  Asia 

E-OL'IC,       \      Minor,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

The  Eolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Eolian  lyre,  or  harp,  is  a  simple  stringed  instrument 
that  sounds  by  the  impulse  of  air,  so  called  from 
JEolus,  the  deity  of  the  winds. 

E-O'LI-AN  AT-TACH'MENT,  71.  A  contrivance  at- 
tached to  a  piano-forte,  by  which  a  stream  of  air  can 
be  thrown  upon  tile  chords,  which  greatly  increases 
the  volume  of  sound. 

E-OL'I-PILE,  71.  [JEolus,  the  deity  of  the  winds,  and 
pila,  a  ball.] 

A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  with  a  pipe  or  slender  neck 
having  a  very  small  orifice,  used  in  hydraulic  experi- 
ments. The  ball,  being  filled  with  water,  is  heated, 
till  tire  vapor  issues  from  the  orifice  with  great  vi- 
olence and  noise,  exhibiting  the  elastic  power  of 
steam.  Brande. 

E'ON,  71.     [Gr.  at  we,  age,  duration.] 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  virtue,  attribute,  or  per- 
fection, exisliii"  from  eternity.  The  Platonists  rep- 
resented the  Deity  as  an  assemblage  of  eons.  The 
Gnostics  considered  cons  as  certain  substantia!  powers 
or  divine  natures  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  performing  various  parts  in  the  operations  of  the 
universe.  Encyc.     Enfield. 

EP,  EP'I,  [Gr.  em,]   in  composition,  usually  signifies 

E'PACT,  71.  [Gr.  etraKToe,  adscititious,  from  en-ay  w,  to 
adduce  or  bring  ;  eiri  and  a)  01,  to  drive.] 

In  chronology,  a  term  denoting  the  moon's  age  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  number  of  days  by  which 
the  last  new  moon  has  preceded  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Brande. 

EP-AN-A-DIP-Lo'SIS,  71.  [Gr.]  Repetition  ;  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  when  a  sentence  ends  with  the  same  word 
with  which  it  begins. 

EP-AN-A-LEP'SIS,  71.     [Gr.]     Resumption  ;  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  by  which  the  same  word  is  repeated  in 
resuming  the  subject,  as  after  a  long  parenthesis,  &c 
Buchanan. 

EP-AN'O-DOS,  7i.  [Gr.]  Return  or  inversion  ;  a  rhe- 
torical figure,  when  a  sentence  or  member  is  inverted 
or  repeated  backward  ;  as,  "  Woe  to  them  who  call 
good  evil  and  evil  good." 

EP-AN-OR-THo'SIS,  71.  [Gr.]  Correction  ;  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  in  which  a  speaker  recalls  what  he  has 
said,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  stronger. 

EP'AR€H,  71.     [Gr.  cirupxos ;   cjri  and  apxi,  domin- 
ion.] 
The  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province.  olsh. 

EP'ARCH-Y,  71.  [Gr.  napx'a,  a  province;  etti  and 
apx'i,  government.] 

A  province,  prefecture,  or  territory,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  epurch  of  governor.  Tooke. 

EP-AULFJ,n.     [Fr.]     The  shoulder  of  a  bastion. 

Brande. 

EP-AULE'MENT,  ti.  [from  Fr.  epaule,  a  shoulder.] 
In  fortification,  a  side-work,  or  work  to  cover  side- 
wise,  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or  bags  of  earth.  It 
sometimes  denotes  a  semi-bastion  and"  a  square  oril- 
Ion,  or  mass  of  earth  faced  and  lined  with  a  wall,  de- 
signed to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  casemate.    Harris. 

EP'AU-LET,  71.  [Fr.  epaulette,  from  epaule,  the  shoul- 
der; It.  spalla,  Sp.  espalda.) 

A  shoulder-piece  ;  an  ornamental  badge  worn  on 
the  shoulder  by  military  men.  Officers,  military  and 
naval,  wear  epaulcU  on  one  shoulder  or  on  both,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank. 

EP  E-NET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  cnaivnriiccs.] 

Laudatory;  bestowing  praise.  Phillips. 

E-PEN'THE-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  atei/Biais  i  em,  iv,  and  n- 

fliwn,  to  put.] 

The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  alituum  for  alitum.  Encyc. 

EP-EN-THET'ie,a.  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

M.  Stuart. 
E-PERONE',(o.-pTirn',)n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  stand 

for  a  large  dish  111  the  centre  of  a  table.  Smart. 

EP-EX-E-GET'IC-AL,  a.     Explanatory  of  that  which 

_  immediately  precedes.  Gibbs. 

E'PHa,  (e'fa,)  71.     [Heb.  nDN,  or  riD^N,  properly,  a 

baking.] 

A  Hebrew  measure,  equal,  according  to  Josephus, 
to  the  Attic  mtdnnnus,  or  about  one  and  a  half  (mere 
exactly,  one  and  four  ninths)  bushels  English. 

Robinson's  Gesenius. 
E-PHEM'E-RA,  (e-fem'e-ra,)  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  toln/ic- 
poc,  daily  ;  rm  and  fipepa,  a  day.] 

1.  A  fever  of  one  day's  continuance  only. 

2.  The  day-fly,  or  May-fly,  a  genus  of  insects, 
strictly,  a  fly  that  lives  one  day  only  ;  but  the  word 
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is  applied  also  to  insects  that  are  very  short-lived, 

whether  they   live   several   days  or  an  hour  only. 

There  are  several  species. 
E-PHEM'E-RAL,    )  a.     Diurnal ;  beginning  and  end- 
E-PHEM'E-RIt',      >     ing  in  a  day;  continuing  or  ex- 
E-PHEM'E-ROUS,  )     isting  one  day  only. 

2.  Short-lived  ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  short 

time  only. 

[Ephemeral  is  generally  used.      Ephemerous  is 

not  analogically  formed.] 
fi-PHEM'E-RIS,  n.;   pi.  Ephemerides.     [Gr.  e<pripc- 

P'S.] 

1.  A  journal  or  account  of  daily  transactions ;  a 
diary. 

2.  In  astronomy,  an  account  of  the  daily  state  or 
positions  of  the  planets  or  heavenly  orbs  ;  a  table,  or 
collection  of  tables,  exhibiting  I  lie  places  of  the  planets 
every  day  at  noon.  Finin  these  tables  are  calculated 
eclipses,  conjunctions,  and  other  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ets. Brand.c. 

E-PHEM'E-RIST,  n.    One  who  studies  the  daily  mo- 
tions and  positions  of  the  planets;  an  astrologer. 
Hoiocll. 

E-PHEM'E-RON,  ti.     The  being  of  a  day. 

E-PHEM'E-RON-WORM,  n.  [See  Ephemera.]  A 
worm  thai  lives  one  day  only.  Di-rham. 

E-PHE'SIAN,  (e-fe'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Ephesus, 
in  Asia  Minor.  As  a  noun,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 
Hence,  one  of  dissolute  life.  Sliak. 


i  Jewish  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  habit, 
being  a  kind  of  girdle,  which  was  brought  from  be- 
hind the  neck  over  the  two  shoulders,  and  hanging 
down  before,  was  put  across  the  stomach,  then  car- 
ried round  the  waist,  and  used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tu- 
nic. There  were  two  sorts  ;  one  of  plain  linen,  the 
other  embroidered  for  the  high  priest.     On  the  part 

in  front  were  two  precious  si is,  on  which  were 

engraven  the.  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Before  the  breast  was  a  square  piece  or  breastplate. 
Encyc.     Calmet. 

EPH'OR,  n. ;  pi.  Ephors  or  Ephori.  [Gr.  eqjopos,  from 
ctpopaio,  to  inspect.] 

In  ancient  Sparta,  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  ephors  were  five,  and  they  were  intended 
as  a  check  on  the  regal  power,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  on  the  senate.  Encyc.     Mil  ford. 

EFH'OR-AL-TY,  (ef 'or-al-te,)  n.  The  office,  or  term 
of  office,  of  an  ephor.  Mitfurd. 

EP'I€,  a.  [L.  epicus,  Gr.  cjracof,  from  eiros,  a  song,  or 
£7rw,  eiira>,  to  speak.] 

Narrative;  containing  narration  ;  rehearsing.  An 
epic  poem,  otherwise  called  heroic,  is  a  poem  which 
narrates  a  story,  real  or  fictitious,  or  both,  represent- 
ing, in  an  elevated  style,  some  signal  action  or  series 
of  actions  and  events,  usually  the  achievements  of 
some  distinguished  hero,  and  intended  to  form  the 
morals,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  matter  of  the  poem  includes  the  action  of  the  fa- 
ble, the  incidents,  episodes,  characters,  morals,  and 
machinery.  The  form  includes  the  manner  of  nar- 
ration, the  discourses  introduced,  descriptions,  senti- 
ments, style,  versification,  figures,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  end  is  to  improve  the  morals,  and  inspire 
a  love  of  virtue,  bravery,  and  illustrious  actions. 

EP'IO,  n.     An  epic  poem.     [See  Epic]  [Encyc. 

EP'I-€ARP,n.     [Gr.  eiri  and  itnoTri.j.] 

In  botany,  the  outer  coating  of  the  pericarp.] 

EP'I-CEDE,  n.     [Gr.  frriKiydo-s.]  [Lindley. 

A  funeral  song  or  discourse. 

EP-I-CE'DI-AL,  a.     Epicedian  ;  elegiac. 

EP-I-CE'DI-AN,  a.     Elegiac;  mournful. 

EP-I-CE'DI-UM,  n.    An  elegy. 

EP'I-CENE,  a.  or  n.  [Gr.  cnucoivoc;  em  and  teotvos, 
common.] 

Common  to  both  sexes;  a  term  applied  to  such 
nouns  as  have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals  of  both 
sexes  ;  as,  [i  n>s,  bos,  for  the  ox  and  cow. 

EP-I-CE-RAS'TI€,  a.  [from  the  Greek.]  Lenient; 
assuaging. 

EP-I€-TE'TIAN,  (ep-ik-tg'shan,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  Doinitian.  Mrbuthnot. 

EP'I-GURE,  n.  [L.  epicurus,  a  voluptuary,  from  Epi- 
curus.] 

Properly,  a  follower  of  Epicurus  ;  a  man  devoted 
to  sensual  enjoyments  ;  hence,  one  who  indulges  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

\The  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  latter 
sense.] 

EP-I-efj'RE-AN,  )         rT    „,,,„.„,„  -, 

EP-I-GU-RE'  An|  j  "■     [L-  W^rcus.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losopher j  as,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  or  tenets. 

Reid. 

2.  Luxurious  ;  given  to  luxury  ;  contributing  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table. 

EP-I-eO'RE-AN,  \  n.     A  follower  of  Ep:curus. 
EP-I-€U-RE'AN,  \  Encyc.     Shaftesbury. 

2.  One  given  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
EP-I  € '-'RE-AN-ISM,  n.     Attachment  to  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  Harris. 
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EP'I-CU-RISM,    n.       Luxury;    sensual  enjoyments; 
indulgences  in  gross  pleasure  ;  voluptuousness.   Shak. 
2.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus.      Warton.     Bailey. 
EP'I-eU-RIZE,  o.  i.    To  feed  or  indulge  like  an  epi- 
cure ;  to  riot ;  to  feast.  Fuller. 
2.  To  profess  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.   Cudworth. 
EP'I-C?-€LE,  n.    [Gr.  em  and  kvkUs,  a  circle.] 

In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  a  little  circle, 
whose  center  moves  round  in  the  circumference  of  a 
greater  circle  ;  or  a  small  circle,  whose  center,  being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with 
the  deferent ;  and  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion, 
carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to  it  round  its 
proper  center.  Ed.  Encyc. 

EP-I-C?'€LOID,B.  [Gr.  ewutvuXociSris  i  em,  kvkXos, 
and  cidos,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  movable  circle,  which  rolls  on  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle. 

Ed.  Encye. 
EP-I-C?-€LOID'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  epicycloid, 
or  having  its  properties.  Eneyc. 

ep'i-dem'ig'al,  j  *    tGr- ""  and  ^""^  Pe°Ple-l 

1.  Common  to  many  people.  An  epidemic  disease 
is  one  which,  independent  of  local  cause,_  seizes  a 
great  number  of  people  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the 
same  season.  Thus  we  speak  of  epidemic  fever ; 
epidemic  catarrh.     It  is  used  in  distinction  from  cn- 

2.  Generally  prevailing  ;  affecting  great  numbers  ; 
as,  rpidrmir  rage  ;  an  epidemic  evil. 

EP-1-DEM'IC,  n.  A  disease  generally  prevalent,  but 
not  dependent  upon  any  local  morbific  cause,  and  not 
confined  to  any  season,  climate,  region,  or  country. 
The  influenza  of  October  and  November,  1789,  that 
of  March  and  April,  1790,  that  of  the  winter  1824  -  5, 
and  that  of  1 825  -  6,  were  very  severe  epidemics.  Tully. 

EP-I-DEM'1€-AL-LY,  ad.     In  an  epidemical  manner. 

EP'I-DEM-Y,  n.  A  prevailing,  common,  or  general 
disease,  not  dependent  on  local  causes.       Dunglison. 

EP-I-DERM'ie,  )a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  the  epi- 

EP-I-DERM'I-DAL,  j  dermis ;  covering  the  skin  or 
bark. 

The  epidermic  texture.  Kirwan. 

EP-I-DERM'IS,  n.    [Gr.   sTrtispuic ;    art   and   deppa, 

The  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  of  the  body  ;  a  thin  mem- 
brane covering  either  the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark 
of  plants.  Encye.     Mnrt.vn. 

EP-I-DIGT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  uriisuruns.]  That  explains, 
exhibits,  or  lays  open  ;  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  kind 
of  oratory,  called  by  the  Latins  demonstrative. 

Brougham. 

EP'I-DOTE,re.  [from  Gr.  emSidiopi ;  so  named  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  primary,  in  some 
of  the  secondary  forms.] 

A  mineral  of  a  green  or  gray  color,  vitreous  luster, 
and  partial  transparency.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystals  is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  o.vyd  of  iron,  or  manganese. 
Zoisite  is  a  variety  of  epidote.  Dana. 

EP-I-DOT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  epidote,  or  containing 
it.  Hitchcock. 

EP-I-GAS'TRI€,  a.     [Gr.  eti  and  ,  a<rr,P,  belly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  as,  the  cpio-a+tnc  region  ;  the  epigastric  arte- 
ries and  veins.  Quincy 

EP'I-GEE,       j    SeePERIGEE 

EP-I-GE'UM.  j    beeiERIGEE- 

EP'I-GENE,  a.  [Gr.  em,  upon,  and  yivouai,  to  begin 
to  be.] 

In  geology,  formed  or  originating  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  opposed  to  hypogene  ;  as,  epigene  rocks. 

The  word  was  formerly  used   in  crystallography,  to 
denote  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances 
in  which  they  are  found. 
EP-I-GE'OUS,  a.      [Gr.  mi,  upon,  and  YV,  earth.]     In 

botany,  growing  close  upon  the  earth.  Lindley. 

EP-I-GLOT'TIG,  a.     Belonging  to  the  epiglottis. 
EP-1-GLOT'TIS,     n.        [Gr.    eirtyXojTrts  ;    em     and 
jpXcjr^a,  the  tongue.] 

In  anatomy,  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
whose  use  is  to  protect  the  glottis,  when  food  or 
drink  is  passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it  from 
entering  the  larynx  and  obstructing  the  breath. 

Quincy. 
EP'I-GRAM,n.     [Gr.  smypappo,  inscription  ;  ari  and 
y poppa,  a.  writing.] 

A  short  poem  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and  natural 
thought.  Conciseness  and  point  form  the  beauty  of 
epigrams. 

Epigrams  were  originally  inscriptions  on  tombs, 
statues,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  Encyc. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT'IG,         )  a.        Writing     epigrams; 
Er-I-GRAM-MAT'I€-AL,  J      dealing    in    epigrams; 
as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. 

2.  Suitable  to  epigrams ;    belonging  to  epigrams; 
like  an  epigram  ;   concise ;   pointed  ;    poignant ;   as, 
epigram  mo  tie  style  or  wit. 
EP-I-GRAM'MA-T1ST,  n.    One  who  composes  epr 
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grams,  or  deals  in  them.     Martial  was  a  noted  epi-   l] 
ffraunmatist, 
EP'I-GRAPH,   (ep'e-graph,)  n.    [Gr.   emypaibn ;    cm 
and  youihto,  to  write.] 

1.  Among  antiquaries,  an  inscription  on  a  building 
pointing  out  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  builders,  its 
uses,  &c.  Encye. 

2.  In  literature,  a  citation  from  some  author,  or  a 
framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the  com- 

"  a  work,  or  at  its  separate  divisions  ;  a 

E-PIG'Y-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ciri  and  yvv,,.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  when  the  stamens  are  united 
both  with  the  surface  of  the  calyx  and  of  the  ovary. 


e.] 
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To  pronounce  an  epilogue. 


The  falling  sickness,  so  called  because  the  patient 
falls  suddenly  to  the  ground  ;  a  disease  characterized 
by  general  muscular  agitation,  occasioned  by  clonic 
spasms,  without  sensation  or  consciousness,  and 
commonly  recurring  at  intervals.  Good. 

EP-I-LEP'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  falling  sickness  ; 
affected  with  epilepsy  ;  consisting  of  epilepsy. 

EP-I-LEP'Tie,  7i.     One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

E-PIL'O-GISM,  Ti.     [Gr.  tin  Wicraoc.] 

Computation  ;  enumeration.  Gregory. 

EP-I-LO-GIS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  epilogue;  of  the 
nature  of  an  epilogue. 

EP'I-LOGUE,  (ep'i-log,)  n.  [L.  epilagns,  from  Gr. 
emXoyos,  conclusion  ;  emXeyoi,  to  conclude  ;  em  and 
Xeyw,  to  speak.] 

1.  In  oratory,  a  conclusion  ;  the  closing  part  of  a 
discourse,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are  recapitu- 
lated. Encyc. 

2.  In  the  drama,  a  speech  or  short  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play. 

EP'I-LO-GUIZE,  I 

EP'I-LO-GIZE,     |  "■ 

EP'I-LO-GUIZE,  v.  t.  To  add  to,  in  the  manner  of  an 
epilogue. 

EP-I-NI''CION,  (ep-e-nish'un,)  n.  [Gr.  cntvuciov;  cm 
and  fiKaot,  to  conquer.] 

A  song  of  triumph.     UVot.  in  use.]  Warton. 

EP-I-NYG'TIS,  ti.     [Gr.  em  and  »i>f,  wktoc,  night.] 
An  angrv  pii-lulo,  appearing  in  the  night. 

EP-I-PE-DOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  ewi,  mvc,  and  perpov.] 
The  mensuration  of  figures  standing  on  the  same 
base.     [JVot  used.]  Knowies. 

E-PIPH'A-NY,  (e-pifa-ne,)  7t.  [Gr.  tmipaveia,  ap- 
pearance ;  f-i.i.iuM,  to  appear ;  em  and  0«ii/w.] 

A  church  festival  celebrated  on  the  sixth  day  of 
January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  appearance  of  our  Savior  to  the 
magians  or  philosophers  of  the  East,  who  came  to 
adore  him  with  presents  ;  or,  as  others  maintain,  to 
commemorate  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
magians,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Jerome  and  Chrysostom  take  the  epiphany  to 
be  the  day  of  our  Savior's  baptism,  when  a  voice 
from  heaven  declared,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  Greek  fathers  use 
the  word  for  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word.    2  Tim.  i.  10. 

Encyc. 

EP-I-PHO-NE'MA,  71.  [Gr.  cmipownpu,  exclamation  ; 
em  and  (piavcta.] 

In  oratory,  an  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking  re- 
flection ;  as,  admirable  clemency  !  How  inconstant 
is  the  favor  of  princes!  Rich.  Diet. 

E-PIPH'O-RA,  (e-pif 'o-r'a,)  n.    [Gr.  £tt<  and  ejepw,  to 

1.  The  watery  eye ;  a  disease  in  which  the  tears, 
from  increased  secretion,  or  some  disease  of  the 
lachrymal  passage,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye 
and  trickle  over  the  cheek.  Cyc.    Parr. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  the  emphatic  repetition  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  at  the  end  of  several  sentences  or  stanzas. 

EP-I-PHYL-LO-SPER.M'OUS,  a.*  [Gr.  em,  ipvUm,  a 
leaf,  and  arreppa,  seed.] 

In  botany,  bearing  their  seeds  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves,  as  ferns.  Harris. 

E-PIPH'YL-LOUS,  (c-pif'il-lus,)  a.  [Gr.  em  and 
ipwXXov.] 

In  botany,  insertetl  upon  the  leaf. 
E-PIPH'  Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  emipvon  ;  tm  and  ipwo,  to  grow.] 
Accretion  ;  the  natural  growing  of  one  bone  to  an- 
other by  simple  contiguity,  without  a  proper  articula- 
tion. Quincy. 

The  spongy  extremity  of  a  bone  ;  any  portion  of  a 
bone  growing  to  another,  but  originally  separated 
from  it  by  a  cartilage.  Coze. 

Epiphyses  are  appendixes  of  the  long  hones,  for  the 
purpose  of  articulation,  formed  from  a  distinct  center 
of  ossification,  and  in  the  young  subject  connected 
with  the  larger  bones  by  an  intervening  cartilage, 
which  in  the  adult  is  obliterated.  Parr. 

E-PIPH'Y-TAL,  a.     [Gr.  em  and  ipvrov,  a  plant.] 

Pertaining  to  an  epiphyte. 
EP'I-PllfTE,  n*   [Gr.  em  and  Qvrnv.] 

A  plant  which  grows  on  other  plants,  but  does  not 
penetrate  their  substance,  nor  absorb  their  juices. 
EP-I-PHYT'ICja.     Having  the  nature  of  an  epiphyte. 
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EP-I-PLEX'IS,  n.  [Gr.]  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
a  person  seeks  to  convince  and  move  by  a  kind  of 
pen  tie  upbraiding.  'Buchanan. 

E-PIP'LO-CE,  it.  [Gr.  emnXoKii,  implication  ;  £irt  and 
it\--k<.>,  to  fold.] 

A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  one  aggravation,  or 
striking  circumstance,  is  added  in  due  gradation  to 
another;  as,  "He  not  only  spared  his  enemies,  but 
continued  them  in  employment;  not  only  continued 
them,  but  advanced  thein."  Johnson. 

E-PIP'LO-OELE,  it.  [Gr.  .mitXoKqXq;  cmwXoov,  the 
caul,  and  kijai/, a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  whose  contents  are  epiploon. 

EP-I-PLO'IG,  o.     [Gr.  STriirAoon,  the  caul.] 
Pertaining  to  the  caul  or  omentum. 

E-PIP'LO-ON,  n.     [Gr.  CKtrrXoov  ;  cm  and  irXtu.] 
The  caul  or  omentum. 

E-PIS'CO-PA-CY,  ?t.  [L.  episcopates;  Sp.  obispado ; 
Port,  bispado  ;  It.  episcopate  ;  from  the  Gr.  emcKOTtew, 
to  inspect ;  £rrt  and  montia,  to  see.     See  Bishop.] 

1.  Literally,  oversight,  watch,  or  careful  inspec- 
tion.   James.     Hence, 

2.  Government  of  the  church  by  bishops  or  prel- 
ates ;  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in 
which  diocesan  bishops  are  established, as  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  priests  or  presbyters.      Encyc. 

E-PIS'GO-PAL,  a.     Belonging  to  or  vested  in  bishops 
or  prelates  ;  as,  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;    episcopal  au- 
thority. 
2.  Governed  by  bishops  ;  as,  the  episcopal  church. 

E-PfS-eO-PA'Li-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  bishops  or  gov- 
ernment bv  bishops  ;  episcopal. 

E-PIS-CO-PA'LI-AN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  epis- 
copal church,  or  adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government  ami  discipline. 

E-PIS-GO-PA'LI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  episco- 
pal religion,  or  government  of  the  church  by  bishops. 

E-PIS'eO-PAL-LY,  adv.  By  episcopal  authority  ;  in 
an  episcopal  manner. 

E-PIS'eO-PATE,  it.     A  bishopric;  the  office  and  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop. 
2.  The  order  of  bishops. 

E-PIS'€0-PATE,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  bishop  ;  to  fill  the 
office  of  a  prelate.  Harris.     Milner. 

E-PIS'eO-PI-CinE,  71.     [L.  cpiscopus  and  ca>do.] 
The  killing  of  a  bishop. 

E-PIS'GO-PY,  n.     Survey  ;  superintendence  ;  search. 
Milton. 

EP'I-SODE,  n.  [from  the  Gr.]  In  poetry,  a  separate 
incident,  story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the  events  related  in 
Ihe  poem  ;  an  incidental  narrative,  or  digression, 
separable  from  the  mam  subject,  but  naturally  arising 
from  it.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

EPT-SODTG,         )   a.      Pertaining    to    an    episode  ; 

EP-I-SOD'IG-AL,  j  contained  in  an  episode  or  di- 
gression. Drijdca. 

EP-I-SOD'te-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  episode.    Scott. 

EP-l-SI'AS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  tirimtaaruca,  from  eirio-Truco, 
to  draw.] 

In  medicine,  drawing  i  attracting  the  humors  to  the 
skin  ;  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ;  blistering. 

EP-I-SPAS'Tie,  it.  A  topical  remedy,  applied  to  the 
external  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  produ- 
cing inflammation  and  vesication.      Encyc.     Coze. 

EP'I-SPEIIM,  71.     [Gr.  £rri  and  am-ppa.] 
The  outer  integument  of  a  seed. 

EP-I-STIL'BITE,  7t.  A  mineral,  white  and  translu- 
cent. The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Rose. 

E-PIS'TLE,  (e-pis'l,)  n.  [L.  epistola;  Gr.  eiriaroXr,, 
from  CTTiareXKio,  to  send  to  ;  £irt  and  areXXco,  to 
send  ;  G.  stellen,  to  set.] 

A  writing,  directed  or  sent,  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  a  distant  person  ;  a  letter;  a  letter  missive. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  conversation  or  writings, 
but  chiefly  in  solemn  or  formal  transactions.  It  is 
used  particularly  in  speaking  of  the  letters  of  the 
apostles,  as  the  epistles  of  Paul  ;  and  of  other  letters 
written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  epistles  of  Pliny,  or  of 

E-PIS'TLER,  re.     A  writer  of  epistles.     [Little  used.] 
2.  Formerly,  one  who  attended  the  communion  ta- 
ble and  read  the  epistles. 
E-PIS'TO-LA-RY,a.     Pertaining  toepistles  or  letters  ; 
suitable  to  letters  and  correspondence;  familiar;  as, 
an  epistolary  style. 

2.  Contained  in  letters  ;  carried  on  by  letters ;  as, 
an  epistalarq  correspondence. 
EP-IS-TOL'I€,         jo.     Pertaining  to  letters  or  epis- 
EP  IS-TOL'ie-AL,  j       ties. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representing  ideas 
by  letters  and  words.  Warburton. 

E-PIS'TO-LlZE,  v.  i.    To  write  epistles  or  letters. 

Howell. 
E-PIS'TO-LIZ-ER,  n.    A  writer  of  epistles.    Howell. 
E-PlS-TO-LO-GRAPH'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  writ- 
ing of  letters. 
E-PIS-TO-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  emaroXq,  a  letter, 
and  ypaiD;,,  to  write.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  writing  letters.  Encyc. 

E-PI.S'TRO-PHE,7i.  lGT.Lirio-rpo<pn;  cm  and  arpaQri, 
a  return.] 
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figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  several  successive 
end  with  the  same  word  or  affirmation. 
Bailey.    Ash, 
EPT-ST¥LE,  7i.     [Gr.  em  and  oruAoc,  a  column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks 
for  what  is  now  called  the  architrave,  a  massive 
piece  of  stone  or  wood  laid  immediately  on  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar.  Oicilt. 
EP'I-TAPH,  (ep'e-taf,)  n.  [Gr.  tirt  and  raipoi,  a  sep- 
ulcher.] 

1.  An  inscription  on  a  monument,  in  honor  or 
memory  of  the  dead. 

The  epitaphs  of  the    present  day  are  crammed  with  fulsome 

colli..,'  a 
.  be  a  lying 
epitaph?  W.  B.  Spraeue. 

2.  A  eulogy,  in  prose  or  verse,  composed  without 
any  intent  to  be  engraven  on  a  monument,  as  that  on 
Alexander;  "  Sufficit  huic  tumulus,  cui  non  suffice- 
ret  orbis."  Encyc. 

EP-I-TA'PHI-AN, )  a.     Pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 

EP-I-TAPII'ie,       j  Milton. 

E-PIT'A-SIS,  7t.  [Gr.J  In  the  ancient  drama,  that 
part  which  embraces  the  main  action  of  a  play,  and 
leads  on  to  the  catastrophe  ;  opposed  to  protasis.  [See 
Protasis.]  Buchanan. 

The  term  has  also  been  sometimes  applied  to  that 
part  of  an  oration  \\  Inch  appeals  to  the  passions. 

EP-l-THA-LA'.VirUM,  1  it.    [Gr.  emSaXauiop;  e m  and 

EP-I-THAL'A-MY,         j      SaXapos,  a  bed-chamber.] 
A  nuptial  song  or  poem,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their  prosperity. 

The     forly-ncj.     [-..dm     il,      hi     f/.:,'.'.e.'aceem    (u    i.lcvl    iuM    ill. 
church.  Burnet. 

EP'I-THEM,  71.  [Gr.  smSnpa;  cm  and  tiSii/ii,  to 
place.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation  or  poultice,  to 
be  applied  externally  to  strengthen  the  part.  Encyc. 

Any  external  application,  or  topical  medicine. 
The  term  has  been  restricted  to  liquids  in  which 
cloths  are  dipped,  to  be  applied  to  a  part. 

Parr.     Turner. 
EP'I-THET,  it.t  [Gr.  emSyrov,  a  name  added,  from 
E.Tt  and  T-iS-r;,,!,  to  place.] 

An  adjective  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attributive  ex- 
pressing some  quality  ascribed  to  it  ;  as,  a  verdant 
lawn;  a  brilliant  appearance;  a  just  man  j  an  accu- 
rate description. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  title,  name,  phrase,  or  ex- 
pression ;  but  improperly. 
EP'I-THET,  v.t.    To  entitle ;  to  describe  by  epithets. 

Wotlon. 
EP-I-THET'ie,  o.    Pertaining  to  an  epithet  or  epi- 
thets ;  containing  or  consisting  of  epithets. 

2.  Abounding  with  epithets.     A  style  or  composi- 
tion may  be  too  epilhctic. 
EP-1-THU-MET'ie,         I  rr,  «  , 

EP-1-THU-MET'ie-AL,  j   a'     fGr-  ™<$W™°c.] 
Inclined  to  hist ;  pertaining  to  the  animal  passion. 
Brown, 
E-PIT'O  ME,  Ti.t  [Gr.  tmroun,  from  cm  and  repveo,  to 
cut,  7-o/t it,  a  cutting,  a  section.] 

An  abridgment;  a  brief  summary  or  abstract  of 
any  book  or  writing  ;  a  compendium  containing  the 
substance  or  principal  matters  of  a  book. 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  Wotlon. 

E-PIT'O-MIST,  7i.    An  epitomizer. 
E-PIT'O-MIZE.   v.   t.    To  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a 
writing  or  discourse  ;  to  abstract,  in  a  summary,  the 
principal   matters  of  a  book  ;  to  contract  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.     Xiphilin  epitomized  Dion's  Roman 
History. 
2.  To  diminish  ;  to  curtail.     [Less  proper.] 
E-PIT'0-MIZ-£D,  pp.   or   a.     Abridged  ;    shortened  ; 
contracted   into   a  smaller  compass,  as   a   book  or 

E-PIT'cf-MIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  abridges  ;  a  writer 
of  an  epitome. 

E-PIT'O-MlZ-ING,  ppr.  Abridging  ;  shortening ; 
making  a  summary. 

EP'I-TRITE,  7i.  [Gr.  tmrpiros  i  em  and  rpiros, 
third.] 

In  prosody,  a  foot  consisting  of  three  long  sylla- 
bles and  one  short  one;  as,  silutantes,  concitatl, 
Incantilre. 

E-PIT'RO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  emrponn,  from  cm rpemo,  to 
permit.] 

In  rhetoric,  concession  ;  a  figure  by  which  one 
thing  is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage ;  as,  I  admit  all  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is 
this  to  the  purpose?  I  concede  the  fact,  but  it  over- 
throws your  own  argument.  Encyc. 

EP-I-ZEOX'IS,  it.  [Gr.l  A  figure  in  rhetoric  in 
which  a  word  is  repeated  with  vehemence  ;  as,  you, 
you,  Antonv,  pushed  Cesar  upon  the  civil  war. 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  of  animals,  usually  ver- 
miform, which  live  parasitically  on  other  animals  ; 
opposed  to  the  cntozoa,  Dana. 

EP-I-ZO-OT'ie,  o.     [Gr.  cm  and  ?<doi>,  animal.] 
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1.  Pertaining  to  the  animals  called  cpnoans. 

2.  In  geology,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  such 
mountains  as  contain  fossil  remains. 

Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation.  Kiruwi. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  diseases  prevalent  among  an- 
imals, corresponding  to  epidemic  among  men. 

Buchanan. 

EP-I-ZO'O-TY,  7t.     [Supra.]    A  murrain  or  pestilence 

among  irrational  animals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

E    PLWRI-BUS    U'JfUM,  [L.]      One    composed    of 

many  ;  the  motto 'of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 

many  States  confederated. 
EP'OCH,       I  7t.     [L.  epocha;  Gr.  crtoxa,  retention,  de- 
EP'O-GHA,  ,      lay,  stop,  from  encxoi,  to  inhibit ;  e.ti 

and  £\m,  to  hold.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
succeeding  years  are  numbered  :  a  point  from  which 
computation  of  years  begins.  The  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
are  remarkable  epurhs  in  their  history. 

2.  Any  fixed  time  or  period  ;  the  period  when  any 
thing  begins  or  is  remarkably  prevalent;  as,  the 
epoch  of  falsehood  ;  the  epoch  of  woe.     Donne.  Prior. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  die  unhappy  epoch  of  military  estab- 
lishments in  time  of  peace.  Madison. 

EP'ODE,  it.     [Gr.  eitosbn ;  cm  and  ioSy,  ode.] 

In  lyric  poctnj,  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode ; 
that  which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  ;  the 
ancient  ode  being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode.  The  word  is  now  used  as  the  name  of 
any  little  verse  or  verses,  that  follow  one  or  more 
great  ones.  Thus  a  pentameter  after  a  hexameter  is 
an  epode.  Encyc. 

EP-OD'l€,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  epode. 

EP-O-PEIV,  n.  [Gr.  trroc,  a  song,  and  irot£a>,  to 
make.] 

An  epic  poem.  More  properly,  the  history,  action, 
or  fable,  which  makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EP'OS,  7t.    [Gt.  ettoc.]  [Encyc. 

An  epic  poem,  or  its  fable  or  subject. 

EP'SOM-SALT  ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  an  anti- 
phlogistic cathartic,  producing  watery  discharges. 

E-PROU-VETTE',{i-\iroo-vei',)n.  [Fr.]  In  gunnery, 
a  machine  for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

EP'II-LA-RY,  o.     [L.  epularis,  from  cpulum,  a  feast.] 
Pertaining  to  a  feast  oi  banquet.  Bailey. 

EP-lf-LA'TlON,  K.    [L.  epulatio,  from  epulor,  to  feast.] 
A  feasting  or  feast.  Brown. 

EP'U.-LoSE,  a.     [L.  cpulum.] 
Feasting  to  excess. 

EP-U-LOS'I-TY,  n.     A  feasting  to  excess. 

EP-U-LOT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  enouXcoTixa,  from  ereovXooi,  to 
heal,  to  cicatrize;  c-m  and  ovXy,  a  cicatrix,  ouXcu,  to 
be  sound,  ovX>s,  whole.] 
Healing;  cicatrizing. 

EP-U-LOT'IG,  7t.  A  medicament  or  application 
which  tends  to  dry,  cicatrize,  and  heal  wounds  or 
ulcers,  to  repress  fungous  flesh,  and  dispose  the  parts 
to  recover  soundness.  Coze.     Quincy. 

EP-U-RA'TION,  7i.     A  purifying. 

E-QUA  BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Equable.]  Equality  in 
motion  ;  continued  equality,  at  all  times,  in  velocity 
or  movement;  uniformity;  as,  the  equability  of  the 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  and  veins. 

2.  Continued  equality  ;  evenness  or  uniformity  ; 
as,  the  equability  of  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the 

__  equability  of  the  mind. 

E'QUA-BLE,  a.  [L.  cequabilis,  from  tequus,  equal, 
even,  mquo,  to  equal,  to  level.] 

1.  Equal  and  uniform  at  all  times,  as  motion.  An 
equable  motion  continues  the  same  in  degree  of  ve- 
locity, neither  accelerated  nor  retarded. 

2.  Even  ;  smooth  ;  having  a  uniform  surface  or 
form  ;  as,  an  equable  globe  or  plain.  BcnUey. 

E'aUA-BLE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  equable. 

E'QUA-BLY,  adv.  With  an  equal  or  unifurm  mo- 
tion ;  with  continued  uniformity  ;  evenly  ;  as,  bod- 
ies moving  equably  in  concentric  circles.        Lheyne. 

E'QUAL,  a,  [L.  aquolis,  from  aquus,  equal,  even, 
ecquo,  to  equal,  perhaps  Gr.  £t»uc,  similar;  Fr.  egal ; 
Sp.  igual ;  Port.  id. :  It.  eguale.] 

1.  Having  the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions; 
being  of  the  same  bulk  or  extent ;  as,  an  cottoZ  quan- 
tity of  land  ;  a  house  of  equal  size  ;  two  persons  of 
equal  bulk  ;  an  equal  line  or  angle. 

2.  Having  the  same  value  ;  as,  two  commodities 
of  equal  price  or  worth. 

3.  Having  the  same  qualities  or  condition  ;  as,  two 
men  of  equal  rank  or  excellence  ;  two  bodies  of  equal 
hardness  or  softness. 

4.  Having  the  same  degree  ;  as,  two  motions  of 
equal  velocity. 

5.  Even  ;  uniform  ;  not  variable ;  as,  an  equal 
temper  or  mind. 

Ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  eqwil.  —  Ezck.  xvt. 

6.  Being  in  just  proportion  ;  as,  my  commendation 
is  not  equal  to  his  merit. 

7.  Impartial  ;  neutral ;  not  biased. 

£oiioI  and  unconcerned,  1  look  on  all.  Drydm. 

8.  Indifferent;   of  the  same  intet-«t  or 
He  may  receive  them  or  not,  it  is  coiiol  to  me. 
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9.  Just ;  equitable  ;  giving  the  same  or  similar 
rights  or  advantages.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract  are  equal. 

10.  Being  on  the  same  terms  ;  enjoying  the  same 
or  similar  benefits 

Thoy  mad':  the   married 

11.  Adequate ;  having  competent  power,  ability, 
or  means.  The  ship  is  not  equal  to  her  antagonist. 
The  army  was  not  equal  to  the  contest.    We  are  not 


having  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station, 
office,  talents,  strength,  &c. 

Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and  defame  him. 

Addison. 
It  was  thou,  a  man  my  equal,  my  guide.  —  Ps.  Iv.    Gal.  i. 
E'QUAL,  v.  I.    To  make  equal ;  to  make  one  thing  of 
the  same  quantity,  dimensions,  or  quality  as  another. 

2.  To  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  or  estimation 
with  another  ;  to  become  equal  to.  Few  officers  can 
expect  to  equal  Washington  in  fame. 

3.  To  be  equal  to. 

One  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety.  Skate. 

4.  To  make  equivalent  to ;  to  recompense  fully ;  to 
answer  in  full  proportion. 

He  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equaled  all  her  love.    Dryden. 

5.  To  be  of  like  excellence  or  beauty. 

The  gold  and  the  crystal  can  not  equal  it.  —  Job  xxvuf. 

E'QUAL-.ED,  pp.    Made  equal. 
K'QUAL-IIMG,  ppr.     Making  ecjual. 
E-CAUAL'I-TY,  (e-kwol'e-te,)  n.     [L.  mqualitas.] 

1.  An  agreement  of  things  in  dimensions,  quan- 
tity, or  quality  ;  likeness;  similarity  in  regard  to  two 
things  compared.  We  speak  of  the  equality  of  two 
or  more  tracts  of  land,  of  two  bodies  in  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness,  of  virtues  or  vices. 

2.  The  same  degree  of  dignity  or  claims ;  as,  the 
equality  of  men  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  the  equality  of 
nubles  of  the  same  rank  ;  an  equality  of  rights. 

3.  Evenness ;  uniformity ;  sameness  in  state  or 
continued  course  ;  as,  an  equality  of  temper  or  con- 
stitution. 

4.  Evenness  j  plainness;  uniformity j  as,  an  equal- 
ity of  surface. 

E-aUAL-1-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  equalizing,  or 

_  state  of  being  equalized. 

E'Q.UAL  IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  equal;  as,  to  equalize 

_  accounts  ;  to  equalize  burdens  or  taxes. 

E'Q.UAL-lZ-.ED,  pp.     Iviade  equal ;  reduced  to  equal- 

E'CtUAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  equal.  [ity. 

E'CAUALLY,  ado.  In  the  same  degree  with  another  ; 
alike  ;  as,  to  be  equally  taxed  ;  to  be  equally  virtuous 
or  vicious  ;  to  be  equally  impatient,  hungry,  thirsty, 
swift,  or  slow  ;  to  be  equally  furnished. 

2.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions.  The  estate  is  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs. 

3.  Impartially  ;  with  equal  justice.  Shak. 
[Equally  should   not   be   followed  by  as,  but   by 

_with.} 

E'aUAL-NESS,  n.    Equality ;  a  state  of  being  equal. 
Shalt. 
2.  Evenness  ;    uniformity ;   as,  the  equalncss  of  a 
surface. 

E-aUAi\'"GlJ-LAR,  (e-kwang'gu-lar,)  a.  [L.  mquus 
and  angulus.] 

Consisting  of  equal  angles.  [See  Equiangular, 
which  is  generally  used.] 

E-Q.UA-NIM'[-TY,  n.  [L.  mquanimitas,  mquus  and 
animus,  an  equal  mind.] 

Evenness  of  mind  ;  that  calm  temper  or  firmness 
of  mind  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed, 
which  sustains  prosperity  without  excessive  joy,  and 
adversity  without  violent  agitation  of  the  passions  or 
depression  of  spirits.  The  great  man  bears  misfor- 
tunes with  equanimity. 

E-Q.UAN'1-MOUS,  a.  Of  an  even,  composed  frame 
of  mind  ;  of  a  steady  temper  ;  not  easily  elated  or 
depressed. 

K'QUANT,  n.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
an  imaginary  circle,  used  for  regulating  and  adjusts 
ing  certain  motions  of  the  planets.  Brande. 

E-OUA'TION,  n.  [L.  mquatio,  from  mquo,  to  make 
equal  or  level.] 

1.  Literally,  a  making  equal,  or  an  equal  division. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  proposition  asserting  the  equality 
of  two  quantities,  and  expressed  by  the  sign  =  be- 
tween them  ;  or  an  expression  of  the  same  quantity  in 
two  dissimilar  terms  ;  as,  3s.  =  3M.,  or  x  =  b-\-m —  r. 
In  the  latter  case,  x  is  equal  to  b  added  to  in,  with  r  , 
subtracted,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  hand  of  I 
the  sign  of  equation  are  said  to  be  the  value  of  x  on  I 
the  left  hand.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

3.  In  astronomy,  equation  of  time,  is  the  interval  by 
which  apparent  time  differs  from  mean  time. 

Olmsted. 
E-QJUA'TOR,  n.     [L.,  from  mquo,  to  make  equal.] 

In  astronomy  and  geography,  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles  of  the 
world,  or  having  the  same  poles  as  the  world.  It 
is  called  equator,  because,  when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length ;   hence,  it  is 
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called  )lso  the  equinoctial,  and,  when  drawn  on 
maps,  globes,  and  planispheres,  it  is  called  the  equi- 
noctial line,  or  simply  the  line.  Every  point  in  the 
equator  is  90°,  or  a  quadrant's  distance,  from  the 
poles  ;  hence,  it  divides  the  globe  or  sphere  into 
two  equal  hemispheres,  the  northern  and  southern. 
The  equator  rises,  at  any  given  place,  as  much  above 
the  horizon  as  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude. Barlow. 

E-QUA-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equator  ;  as, 
equatorial  climates.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  longer  than  the  polar  diameter. 

E-QUA-To'RI-AL,  n.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
with  a  telescope  whose  motion  is  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  hence  corresponding  to 
the  diurnal  motion  of  [he  heavens  from  east  to  west, 
so  that  when  a  celestial  object  is  once  within  the 
field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  it  continues,  while 
above  the  horizon,  constantly  in  the  field. 

Olmsted. 

E-QUA-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  have  the  motion 
of  an  equatorial.  P.  Cyc. 

E'QUE-RY,     )  n.     [Fr.   eeuycr,  for  eseuyer ;  It.  scudi- 

E-QUER'RY,  j  ere;  Low  L.  scularius,  from  scutum, 
a  shield.     See  Esquire.] 

1.  An  officer  of  nobles  or  princes,  who  has  the  care 
and  management  of  their  horses.  In  England,  the 
equerries  are  five  in  number.  They  ride  in  the  lead- 
ing coach,  on  all  great  occasions,  and  have  a  table 
provided  for  tliem  lty  themselves.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  large  stable  or  lodge  for  horses. 
E-CIUES'TRI-AN,     a.      [L.    equcstcr,   cqucstris,   from 

equ.es,  a  horseman,  from  equus,  a  horse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemanship;  performed 
with  horses  ;  as,  equestrian  feats. 

2.  Being  on  horseback  ;  as,  an  equestrian  lady. 

3.  Skilled  in  horsemanship.  [ Spectator. 

4.  Representing  a  person  on  horseback  ;  as,  an 
equestrian  statue. 

5.  Celebrated  by  horse-races  ;  as,  equestrian  games, 
sports,  or  amusements. 

6.  Belonging  to  knights.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
equestrian  order,  was  the  order  of  knights,  cquites  ; 
also  their  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the  field.  In  civil 
life,  the  knights  stood  contradistinguished  from  the 
senators;  in  the  full,  from  the  infantry.         Encyc. 

E-QUI-AN"GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  cequus,  equal,  and  angu- 
lus, an  angle.] 

In  geometry,  consisting  of  or  having  equal  angles  ; 
an  epithet  given  to  figures  whose  angles  are  all  equal, 
such  as  a  square,  an  equilateral  triangle,  &c. 

E-QUI-BAL'ANCE,  n.     [L.  mquus  and  bilanx.] 
Equal  weight. 

E-QUI-BAL'ANCE,  v.  U  To  have  equal  weight  with 
something.  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

E-QUI-BAL'ANC-£D,  (e-kwe-bal'anst,)  pp.  Giving 
equal  weight. 

E-QUI-ISAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.     Having  equal  weight. 

E-QUI-€RU'RAL,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  eras,  a 
leg.] 

1.  Having  legs  of  equal  length. 

2.  Having  equal  legs,  but  longer  than  the  base; 
isosceles  ;  as,  an  equicrural  triangle.  Johnson. 

E-QUI-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Having  equal  differences  ; 
arithmetically  proportional.  Barlow. 

2.  In  crystallography,  having  a  different  number  of 
faces  presented  by  the  prism,  and  by  each  summit ; 
and  these  three  numbers  form  a  series  in  arithmetic- 
al progression,  as  6,  4,  2.  Clcaveland. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANCE,  n.     Equal  distance,  Hall. 

E-aUI-DlS'TANT,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and  distans, 
distant.] 

Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  some  point  or 
thing. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANT-LY,  adv.  At  the  same  or  an  equal 
distance.  Brown. 

E'aUI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  same  form.     Humble. 

E-aUI-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Uniform  equality.  Brown. 

E-QUI-LAT'EK.-AL,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  latera- 
lis, from  latus,  side.] 

Having  all  the  sides  equal  ;  as,  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle.    A  square  must  necessarily  be  equilateral. 

E-UUI-LAT'ER-AL,  n*  A  side  exactly  corresponding 
to  others.  Herbert. 

E  QUI-LFBRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  mquus  and  libro,  to  poise.] 
To  Balance  equally  two  scales,  sides,  or  ends  ;  to 
keep  even  with  equal  weight  on  each  side. 

The  bodies  of  fisle-s  :uv  cquudn-ntcd  witli  w.uit.       Arbullinot. 

B  aUI-LI'BRA-TED,  pp.  Balanced  equally  on  both 
sides  or  ends. 

E-QJJI-LI'BRa-TING,  ppr.  Balancing  equally  on  both 
sides  or  ends. 

E-UUI-LI-BRA'TION,  n.  Equipoise  ;  the  act  of  keep- 
ing the  balance  even,  or  the  state  of  being  equally 
balanced. 

Nature's  laws  of  equilibration.  Derham. 

E-QUI-LIB'RI-OUS,  a.     Equally  poised 
E-QUi-LIIS'Rl-OUS-LY,  ado.     In  equal  poise. 
E-QUIL'I-BRIST,   n.    One  who  keeps  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions  and  hazardous  movements  ;  a 
balancer.  Encyc.  Jim. 
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E-QUI-LIB'RI-TY,  n.     [L.  mquilibritas.] 

The  state  of  being  equally  balanced  ;  equal  balance 
on  both  sides  ;  equilibrium  ;  as,  the  theory  of  equilib- 
rity.  Gregory. 

E-QUI-LIB'IU-TJM,  n.  [L.]  Equipoise ;  equalitj  of 
weight  or  force  ;  a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  mu- 
tual counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  just  poise  or  balance  in  respect  to  an  object, 
so  that  it  remains  firm;  as,  to  preserve  Ihe'equilibri- 
um  of  the  body. 

Health  consist  in  the  equililrrium  between  those  two  powers. 

Arbullinot. 

3.  Equal  balancing  of  the  mind  between  motives 
or  reasons  ;  a  state  of  indifference  or  of  doubt,  when 
the  mind  is  suspended  in  indecision,  between  differ- 
ent motives,  or  the  different  forces  of  evidence. 

In.  equilibria  :  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

E-QU1-M  UL'TI-PLE,  a.  [L.  mquus  and  multiplico,  or 
multiplex.] 

Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

E-QUI-M UL'TI-PLE,  n.  In  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
a  term  applied  to  the  products  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  two  or  more  primitive  quantities  by  the 
same  number  or  quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  of 
any  numbers  or  quantities  are  always  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  simple  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties before  multiplication.  If  6  and  9  are  multiplied 
by  4,  the  multiples,  24  and  36,  will  be  to  each  other 
as  6  to  9.  Barlow. 

F-O  (JI'NAL   (  °'     ^"  cnulnusi  fr°m  eqwus,  a  horse.] 

Pertaining  to  a  horse  ;  denoting  the  liorse  kind. 

Haywood. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  are  equine;  the  head 

completely  bovine.  Barrow's  Travels. 

E-aUI-NEC'ES-SA-RY,  a.    [L.  mquus  and  necessary.] 

Necessary  or  needful  in  the  same  degree.  Hudibras. 
E-QUI-NOC'TIAL,   a.     [L.   mquus,  equal,  and   nox, 
night.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  designating  an 
equal  length  of  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  or  equator  ;  in  or  near  that  line  ;  as,  equi- 
noctial heat ;  an  equinoctial  sun  ;  equinoctial  wind. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the 
equinoctial  points  ;  as,  an  equinoctial  gale  or  storm, 
which  happens  at  or  near  the  equinox,  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Equinoctial  Jloiccrs ;  flowers  that  open  at  a  regular, 
stated  hour.  Martyn. 

Equinoctial  points,  are  the  two  points  wherein  the 
celestial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other  ;  the 
one,  being  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the 
vernal  point  or  equinox  ;  the  other,  in  the  first  point 
of  Libra,  the  autumnal  point  or  equinox.       Barlow. 

Equinoctial  dial,  is  that  whose  plane  lies  parallel  to 
the  equinoctial.  Burlozo. 

Equinoctial  tame,  is  reckoned  from  a  fixed  instant 
common  to  all  the  world. 

E-QUI-NOC'TIAL,  n.  [For  Equinoctial  Line.]  In 
astronomy,  the  celestial  equator.  The  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  equator  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
constitutes  the  tirrrstriul  equator,  and  with  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  heavens,  the  celestial  equator,  or 
equinoctial.  When  the  sun,  in  its  course  through  the 
ecliptic,  comes  to  this  circle,  viz.,  about  the  21st  of 
March  and  20d  of  September,  it  makes  equal  days 
and  nights  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Olmsted. 

E-aUI-NOC'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
equinox.  Brown. 

E'QUI-NOX,  7i.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  ami  noi,  night.] 
The  precise  time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  making  the  day  and  the  night  of 
equal  length.  The  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  first  point  of  Libra 
about  the  23d  of  September.  These  are  called  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  These  points  are 
found  to  be  moving  backward,  or  westward,  at 
the  rate  of  50"  of  a  degree  in  a  year.  This  is 
called  the  pree,'s.,iou  of  tin   equinoxes.  Encyc. 

E-QUI-NO'MER-ANT,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and  nu- 
merus,  number.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  the  same  number.  [Little 
used.]  Arbuthnot. 

E-QUIP',  v.  t.  [Fr.  equipcr  ;  Arm.  aqipa,  aqipa.1t ;  Sp. 
equipar;  Ch.  C]pi,  Aphel  JppN,  to  surround,  to  gird  ; 

perhaps  the  same  root  as  Eth.  fnTtL  (tipn)  to  em- 
brace.] 

1.  Properly,  to  dress  ;  to  furnish  ;  as,  to  equip  a 
person  with  a  suit  of  clothes.     Hence, 

2.  To  furnish  with  arms,  or  a  complete  suit  of  arms, 
for  military  service.  Thus  we  sav,  to  equip  men  or 
troops  for  war  ;  to  equip  a  body  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 
But  the  word  seems  to  include  not  onlv  arms,  but 
clothing,  baggage,  utensils,  (cuts,  and  all  the  appara- 
tus of  an  army,  particularly  when  applied  to  a  body 
of  troops.  Hence,  to  furnish  with  arms  and  warlike 
apparatus  ;  as,  to  equip  a  regiment. 

3.  To  furnish  with  men,  artillery,  and  munitions 
of  war,  as  a  ship.  Hence,  in  common  language,  to 
fit  for  sea  ;  to  furnish  with  whatever  is  necessary  for 
a  voyage. 
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Ed'UI-PAGE,  (ek'we-pajej  71.     The  furniture  of  a 
military  man,  particularly  arms  and  their  appendages. 

2.  The  furniture  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops, 
infantry  or  cavalry,  including  arms,  artillery,  uten- 
sils, provisions,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mil- 
itary expedition.  Camp  equipage  includes  tents,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  accommodation  in  camp. 
Field  equipage  consists  of  arms,  artillery,  wagons, 
tumbrils,  4tc. 

3.  The  furniture  of  an  armed  ship,  or  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  voyage ;  including  cordage, 
spars,  provisions,  &c. 


5.  Carriage  of  state  ;  vehicle;  as,  celestial  equipage. 

6.  Accoutermenls  ;  habiliments  ;  ornamental  fur- 
niture. Prior. 

EQ'UI-PA-G£D,   (ek'we-pajd,)   a.      Furnished    with 

equipage;  attended  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Spenser. 
E-UUI-PEN'DEN-CY,  ».     [L.  equus,  equal,  and  pen- 

dco,  to  hang.] 

The   act   of   hanging   in   equipoise;   a  being   not 

inclined  or  determined  either  way.  South. 

E-QUIP'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  equipping,  or  fitting 

for  a  voyage  or  expedition. 

2.  Any  thing  that  is  used  in  equipping;  furniture  ; 
habiliments  ;  warlike  apparatus  ;  necessaries  for  an 
expedition  or  for  a  voyage ;  as,  the  equipments  of  a 
ship  or  an  army. 

3.  In  civil  engineering,  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
railroad,  as  cars,  locomotives,  &.C.,  are  called  the 
equipments. 

E'CUJI-POISE,  n.  [L.  wquus,  equal,  and  Fr.  poids,  or 
rather  W.  pivys,  weight.     See  Poise.] 

Equality  of  weight  or  force  ;  hence,  equilibrium  ; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are 
balanced.  Hold  the  scales  in  equipoise;  the  mind 
may  be  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  when  motives  are  of 
equal  weight. 
E-aUI-POL'LENCE,  )  n.  [L.  wquus  and  pnllentia, 
E-aUI-POL'LEN-C Y,  j      power,  polleo,  to  be  able.] 

1.  Equality  of  power  or  force. 

2.  In  logic,  an  equivalence  between  two  or  more 
propositions  ;  that  is,  when  two  propositions  signify 
the  same  thin::,  though  differently  expressed.    Encyc. 

E-QUl-POL'LENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  equal  power 
or  force  ;  equivalent.  In  logic,  having  equivalent 
signification.  Bacon. 

E-aUI-POL'LENT-LY,  adv.     Wfch  equal  power. 

Barrow. 

E-UUI-PON'DF.R-ANCE,  n,  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and 
pondus,  weight.] 

Equality  of  weight  ;  equipoise. 

E-aUI-PON'DER-ANT,  a.  [Supra.]  Being  of  the 
same  weight.  Locke. 

E-aUI-PON'DEIt-ATE,  v.  u  [L.  wquus,  equal,  and 
pondcro,  to  weigh.] 

To  be  equal  in  weight ;  to  weigh  as  much  as 
another  thing.  Wilkins. 

E-QUI-PON'DI-OUS,  a.  Having  equal  weight  on 
both  sides.  Olanville. 

E-Q.UIP'P£D,  (e-kwipt',)  pp.  Furnished  with  habili- 
ments, arms,  and  whatever  is  necessary  fora  military 
expedition,  or  for  a  voyage  or  cruise. 

E-aUIP'PING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  habiliments  or 
warlike  apparatus;  supplying  with  things  necessary 


or  diameter.  Encyc.  Dam.  Ecc 

EQ-UI-SE'TUM,   7i.;    pi.   EO.UISETA.       [L.   equu 

bristle.] 


horse,  and 

In  botany,  ^  e 
are  called  horse-tail.  The  plants  are  leafless, 
hollow  stems,  containing  much  silicimis  matter.  The 
equisctum  hyemale,  known  as  the  fluid  rush,  or 
scouring  rush,  is  much  used  fur  scouring  and  polish- 
ing wood  and  metals.  Partington.     Encyc.  Jim. 

EdUIS'O-NANCE,  ?i.  An  equal  sounding  ;  a  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  distinguished  the  consonances 
of  the  octave  and  double  octave.  Busby. 

Ed'UI-TA-BLE,  (ck'we-ta-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  equitable,  from 
L.  wquitas,  from  wquus,  equal.] 

1.  Equal  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  persons  ;  dis- 
tributing equal  justice  ;  giving  each  liis  due  ;  assign- 
ing to  one  or  more  what  law  or  justice  demands; 
just;  impartial.  The  judge  does  justice  by  an  equi- 
table decision  ;  the  court  will  make  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  estate. 

2.  Having  the  disposition  to  do  justice,  or  doing 
justice;  impartial  ;  as,  an  equitable  judge. 

3.  Held  or  exercised  in  equity,  or  with  chancery 
powers;  as,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  a  court.  Kent. 

Ea'UI-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  just 
and  impartial ;  as,  the  cqnitablenrss  of  a  judge. 

2.  Equity  ;  the  state  of  doing  justice,  or  distribu- 
ting to  each  according  to  his  legal  or  just  claims  ;  as, 
the  cquitableness  of  a  decision,  or  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. 

Ea'UI-TA-BLY,  (ek'we-ta-bly,)  adv.  In  an  equitable 
manner;  justly;  impartially  The  laws  should  be 
equitably  administered. 

E-arjl-TAN-GEN'TIAL,  a.  In  geometry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  curve  whose  tangent  is  equal  to  a  constant 
line.  Hutton. 
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EQ'UI-TANT,  a.     [L.  equitans,  cquito,  to  ride,  from 
eques,  a  horseman,  or  equus,  a  horse.] 

In  botany,  a  term  denoting  such  a  Situation  of  tin- 
expanded  leaves  in  a  leaf-bud,  that  they  overlap  each 
other  entirely,  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  without  any 
involution. 

Ea-UI-TA'TION,  71.    A  riding  on  horseback.    Barrow. 

EQ'UI-TY,  (ek'we-te,)  7t.t  [L.  wquitas,  from  wquus, 
equal,  even,  level  ;  1'r.  equitc ;  It.  equitd.~\ 

1.  Justice  ;  right.  In  practice,  equity  is  the  impar- 
tial distribution  of  justice,  or  the  doing  that  to  anoth- 
er which  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  of  reason, 
give  him  a  right  to  claim.  It  is  the  treating  of  a  per- 
son according  to  justice  and  reason. 

The  Lord  slnll  ju<U<>  tin-  peoj  k-  with  equity.  —  Ps.  xcviii. 
With  righlconsn.'s.s   .sh.,11  In:  jiul;;e  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity. —  1b.  xi. 

2.  Justice ;  impartiality  ;  a  just  regard  to  right  or 
claim  ;  as,  we  must  in  equity  allow  this  claim. 

3.  In  lam,  an  equitable  claim. 

1  consider  die  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  selded  to  be  shaken. 


4.  In  jurisprudence,  the  correction  or  qualification 
of  law,  when  too  severe  or  defective  ;  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  words  of  the  law  to  cases  not  expressed, 
yet  coming  within  the  reason  of  the  law.  Hence  a 
court  of  equity  or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects 
the  operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and  sup- 
plies its  defects  by  reasonable  construction,  and  by 
rules  of  proceeding  and  deriding  which  are  not  admis- 
sible in  a  court  of  law.  Equity,  then,  is  the  law  of 
reason,  exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law  are  not 
competent.  Blaclcstone. 

5.  Equity  of  redemption  ;  in  law,  the  advantage, 
allowed  to  a  mortgagor,  of  a  reasonable  time  to  re- 
deem lands  mortgaged,  when  the  estate  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged. 

Blaekstone. 
E-dUIVA-LENCE,  71.     [L,.  wquus,  equal,  and  valens, 
from  valco,  to  be  worth.] 

1.  Equality  of  value  ;  equal  value  or  worth.  Take 
the  goods,  and  give  an  equivalence  in  corn. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force. 
E-aUIV'A-LENCE,  v.  t.     To  be  equal  to.       Brown. 

[This  verb  has  not  gamed  currency.] 
E-auIV'A-LENO-ED,  pp.     Equaled  in  weight,  &c. 
E-CIUIV'A-LENC-ING,    ppr.     Equaling    in    value, 


baiter,  the  goods  given 
to  the  goods  received, 
is  tautological. 

2.  Equal  in  force,  power,  or  effect.  A  steam- 
engine  may  have  force  or  power  equivalent  to  that 
of  thirty  horses. 

3.  Equal  in  moral  force,  cogency,  or  effect  on  the 
mind.  Circumstantial  evidence  may  be  almost  equiv- 
alent to  full  proof. 

4.  Of  the  same  import  or  meaning.  Friendship 
and  amity  are  equivalent  terms. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to   minister,  servile  and    ministerial    are 

terms  equivalent.  .  South. 

Equivalent  propositions,  in  logic,  are  called  also 
equipollent. 

5.  Equal  in  excellence  or  moral  worth.      Milton. 
E-aUIV'A-LENT,  71.     That  which  is  equal  in  value, 

weight,  dignity,  or  force,  with  something  else.  The 
debtor  can  not  pay  his  creditor  in  money,  but  he  will 
pay  him  an  equivalent ;  damages  in  money  can  not 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

2.  In  chemistry,  equivalent  is  the  proportion  express- 
ing the  weight,  or  quantity  by  weight,  of  any  sub- 
stance which  combines  with  another  substance  to 
form  a  definite  compound.  It  is  often  called  chemical 
equivalent,  or  combining  proportion. 

3.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  strata  of  different 
regions,  which  were  entemporaneous  in  origin.  Dana. 

E-atJIV'A-I,ENT-LY,  adv.     In  an  equal  manner. 
E'Q.UI- VALVE,  a.     Having  the  valves  equal  in  size 

and  form,  a  term  applied  to  certain  bivalve  shells. 
E'QUI-VALVE,  71.     A  bivalve,  in  which  the  valves 

are  of  equal  size  and  form. 
E-aUIVO-€A-CY,  n.     Equivocalness.     [Jfot,  used.] 
Brown. 
E-Q.UIV'0-eAL,    a.t     [Low    I,,    wquivocus ;    wquus, 

equal,   and  vox,  a   word;  Fr.  equivoque;  It.   equivo- 

cale.     See  Vocal.]  I 

1.  Being  of  doubtful  signification  ;  that  may  be 
understood  in  different  senses  ;  capable  of  a  double 
interpretation  ;  ambiguous  ;  as,  equivocal  words, 
terms,  or  senses.  Men  may  be  misled  in  their  opin- 
ions by  the  use  of  equivocal  terms. 

2.  Doubtful ;  ambiguous  ;  susceptible  of  different 
constructions  ;  not  decided.  The  character  of  the 
man  is  somewhat  equivocal.     His  conduct  is  equiv- 

3.  Uncertain  ;  proceeding  from  some  unknown 
cause,  or  not  from  the  usual  cause.  Equivocal  gen- 
eration is  the  production  of  animals  without  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes,  and  of  plants  without  seed. 
This  doctrine  is  now  exploded. 

E-CUJIVO-€AL,  71.      A   word   or  term   of   doubtful 
meaning,  or  capable  of  different  meanings.     Dennis. 


ERA 

E-QUIVO-CAL-LY,  adv.     Ambiguously  ;  in  a  doubt- 
ful sense  ;  in  terms  susceptible  of  different  senses. 
He  answered  the  question  equivocally. 
2.  By  uncertain  birth ;  by  equivocal  generation. 
Benttcy. 

E-aUIVO-€AL-NESS,  71.  Ambiguity  ;  double  mean- 
ing. jYorris. 

E-Q-UIVO-CATE,  v.  t.t  [It.  eqw.voea.re  ;  Fr.  equivo- 
quer.     See  Equivocal.] 

To  use  words  of  a  doubtful  signification  ;  to  ex- 
press one's  opinions  in  terms  which  admit  of  differ- 
ent senses  ;  to  use  ambiguous  expressions  with  a 
view  to  mislead.  To  equivocate  is  the  dishonorable 
work  of  duplicity.  The  upright  man  will  not  equiv- 
ocate in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

E-aUIV'O-CA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Using  ambiguous 
words  or  phrases. 

E-Q.UIV-0-€a'TION,  71.  Ambiguity  of  speech  ;  the 
use  of  words  or  expressions  that  are  susceptible  of  a 
double  signification,  with  a  view  to  mislead.  Hypo- 
crites are  often  guilty  of  equivocation,  and  by  "this 
means  lose  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-men.  Equiv- 
ocation is  incompatible  with  the  Christian  character 
and  profession. 

E-dUIVO-CA-TOR,  71.  One  who  equivocates  ;  one 
who  uses  language  which  is  ambiguous,  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  different  ways ;  one  who  uses  mental 
reservation. 

E-QUIVO-€A-TO-RY,  o.    Savoring  of  equivocation. 

EQ'UI-VOKE,      )     '    ,_  .  , 

E'dCI-VoaUE,  i  "•     tFr-  <W"»oque.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  a  word  susceptible  of  dif- 

2.  Equivocation.  [ferent  significations. 
E-aUIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  horse,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on  horse  flesh. 

Equivorous  Tartara.  Q,uarl.  Rev. 

ER,  the  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  the 
Teutonic  form  of  the  Latin  or;  the  one  contracted 
from  wer,  the  other  from  vir,  a  man.  It  denotes  an 
agent,  originally  of  the  masculine  gender,  but  now 
applied  to  men  or  things  indifferently;  as  in  hater, 
farmer,  heater,  grater.  At  the  end  of  names  of 
places,  er  signifies  a  man  of  the  place  ;  Londoner  is 
the  same  as  London  man. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  Melpomene,  110, 
in  which  the  word  wer,  vir,  a  man,  is  mentioned  as 
used  by  the  Scythians  ;  a  fact  proving  the  affinity  of  the 
Scythian  and  the  Teutonic  nation.  Tuc  6c  A/hi^okoj 
KaXiovai  hi  XKV'iai  Oiopirara.  Avvuarai  ie  to  ovvopa 
tovto  Karl  'EXAutJa  yXuioaav  avc)poKrovoi.  Oiop 
yap  KaXeovai  too  avdpa,  ro  6t  rrara,  ktziv-  tv.  "The 
Scythians  call  the  Amazons  Uiurpnta,  a  word  which 
may  be  rendered  in  Greek  men-killers;  for  oior  is  the 
name  they  give  to  man  ;  pata  signifies  to  kill."  Pata, 
in  the  Burman  languag ■-,  signifies  to  kill;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this   is   really    the   English  beat ;  W. 

_  bac/u,  to  kill. 

E'RA,  71.  [L.  ayra  ;  Fr.  ere ;  Sp.  era.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted  ;  as,  the 
Christian  era.  It  differs  from  epoch  in  this  :  era  is  a 
point  of  time  fixed  by  some  nation  or  denomination 
of  men ;  epoch  is  a  point  fixed  by  historians  and 
chronologists.  The  Christian  era  began  at  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Encyc. 

2.  A  succession  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
point,  or  comprehended  between  two  fixed  points. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucides  ended  with  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  Rollin. 

E-RA'DI-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  e  and  radio,  to  beam.] 

To  shoot  as  rays  of  light  ;  to  beam. 
E-Ra-DI-a'TION,  71.     Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of 

light ;  emission  of  light  or  splendor.    King  Charles. 
ERAD'I-CA-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  eradicated. 
E-RAD'I  €ATE,  v.  t     [L.  eradico,  from  radix,  root.] 

1.  To  pull  up  the  roots,  or  by  the  mots.  Hence,  to 
destroy  any  thing  that  grows  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  de- 
stroy the  roots,  so  that  the  plant  will  not  be  repro- 
duced ;  as,  to  eradicate  weeds. 

2.  To  destroy  thoroughly  ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  erad- 
icate errors,  or  false  principles,  or  vice,  or  disease. 

E-RAD'I-eA-TED,  pp.     J 

tirpated  ;  destroyed. 
E-RAD'I-CA-'l'ING,  p,,r. 
_  thing ;_ extirpating. 

The  act  of  plucking  up  by 
excision  ;  total  destruction 
2.  The  state  of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE,  a.     That  extirpates;  that  cures 

or  destroys  thoroughly. 
E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE,  71.    A  medicine  that  effects  a  rad 

ical  cure.  Whitloek. 

E-RAS'A-BLE,  o.    That  may  or  can  be  erased. 
E-RaSE',  v.  t.     [L.  erado,  erasi;  e  and  rado,  to  scrape, 
Fr.  raser,  Sp.  racr,  It.  raschiare,  Arm.  7-0.20.     See  Ar. 


up  by  the  roots ;  ex- 
Pulling  up  the  roots  of  any 


o°j 


eratsa,  to  corrode,  Ch.  Til,  to  scrape,  Heb. 


Bin,  a  graving  tool,  Syr.  and  Ar.  hj^i.  kharaU,  to 
scrape.    Class  Rd,  No.  35,  38,  and  58.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK... 


"See  Pictorial  niustratb 
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ERE 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  engraved,  or  painted  ;  to  efface  ;  as,  to  erase 
a  word  or  a  name. 

2.  To  obliterate ;  to  expunge ;  to  blot  out ;  as  with 
pen  and  ink. 

3.  To  efface ;  to  destroy  ;  as  ideas  in  the  mind  or 
memory. 

4.  To  destroy  to  the  foundation.     [See  Raze.] 
E-RXS'.ED,  (e-raste',)  pp.  *  Rubbed  or  scratched  out ; 

obliterated  ;  effaced. 

*2.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  forcibly 
torn  off,  leaving  the  I'llfi--  jagged  and  uneven. 

E-RASE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  erasing;  a  rubbing 
out ;  expunction  ;  obliteration  ;  destruction. 

E-RAS'ER,  n.    One  who  erases. 

2.  A  sharp  instrument  used  to  erase  writings,  &c. 

E-RaS'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  or  scraping  out ;  obliter- 
ating ;  destroying. 

E-RA'SION,  (e-ra'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  erasing;  a 
rubbing  out ;  obliteration.  Black,  Chem. 

E-RAS'TIAN,  n.  One  of  a  party  in  the  English 
Church,  who  professed  to  follow  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Erastus,  a  learned  German  physician,  and 
maintained  that  the  church  is  "  a  mere  creature  of 
the  state,"  dependent  upon  it  for  its  existence,  and 
for  all  its  powers.  J.  Murdoch. 

E-RAS'TIAN-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Eras- 
tians.  Leslie. 

E-Ra'STJRE,  (e-ra'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  erasing;  a 
scratching  out ;  obliteration. 

2.  The  place  where  a  word  or  letter  has  been 
erased  or  obliterated. 

ER'BI-UM,  7i.  A  metal  recently  discovered  in  ores  of 
yttrium.  Ure. 

ERE,  (ar,)  adv.  [Sax.  ar;  G.  cher;  D.  ecr ;  Goth.  air. 
This  is  the  root  of  early,  and  <er,  in  Saxon,  signifies 
the  morning.  Before  ever  we  use  or,  "or  ever." 
Let  it  be  observed  that  ere  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  e'er,  for  ever.] 
Before ;  sooner  than. 

spread  new  oceans  to  expl< 


/;':";.; 


In  these  passages,  ere  is  really  a  preposition,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  sentence,  instead  of  a  single  word,  as 
£BE,  (ar,)  prep.     Before.  •  [below. 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flowed  ere  the  wonted  season.  Dryden. 

BRE'LONG,  (ar-,)  adv.  [ere  and  long.]  Before  a 
long  time  had  elapsed.     [Oils.,  or  little  used.] 

He  mounted  the  horse,  and  following  the  stag,  erelong  slew 
him.  Spenser. 

2.  Before  a  long  time  shall  elapse ;  before  long. 
Erelong  you  will  repent  of  your  folly. 

The  world  erelong  a  world  of  u-.ics  must  u^rp.  Milton. 

ERE'NOW,  adv.    [ere  and  now.]    Before  this  time. 
Dryden. 
ERE' WHILE,     j  adv.      [ere  and  while.]      Some  time 
ERE'WHILES,  j      ago ;  before  a  little  while.     [06s.] 

I  am  ns  f.tir  now  as  1  was  erewhde.  Sludc. 

ER'E-BUS,  n.  [L.  ercbus;  Gr.  rot/Jor ;  Oriental  3iy, 
evening,  the  decline  of  the  sun,  whence  darkness, 
blackness.] 

In  mythology,  darkness;  hence,  the  region  of  the 

dead  ;  a  deep  and  glooinv  place  ;  hell.    Shah.  Milton. 

E-RECT',  a.     [L.  crectus,  from  erigo,  to  set  upright ;  e 

and  rego,  to  stretch  or  make  straight  ria-ht,  rectus; 

It.  eretto.     See  Right.] 

1.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture ;  as,  he 

2.  Directed  upward.  [stood  erect. 

And  suppliant  hands  to  heaven  erect.  Philips. 

3.  Upright  and  firm  ;  bold  ;  unshaken. 

Let  no  vain  i-.\r  thy  ^'ii'-Tuus  ardor  tame ; 

But  stand  erect.  Granville. 

4.  Raised;  stretched  ;  intent ;  vigorous  ;  as,  a  vigi- 
lant and  erect  attention  id"  mind  in  prayer.  Hooker. 

5.  Stretched  ;  extended. 

6.  In  botany,  an  erect  stem  is  one  which  is  without 
support  from  twining,  or  nearly  perpendicular  ;  an 
erect  leaf  is  one  which  grows  close  to  the  stem;  an 
erect  flower  has  its  aperture  directed  upward.  Marty  n. 

E-RECT',  v.  t.  To  raise  and  set  in  an  upright  or  per- 
pendicular direction,  or  nearly  such  ;  as,  to  erect  a 
pole  or  flagstaff 

To  erect  a  perpendicular,  is  to  set  or  form  one  line  on 
another  at  right  angles. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building  ;  to  set  up ;  to  build  ;  as, 
to  erect  a  house  or  temple  ;  to  erect  a  fort. 

3.  To  set  up  or  establish  anew  ;  to  found  ;  toform; 
as,  to  erect  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth  ;  to  erect  a 
new  system  or  theory. 

4.  To  elevate ;  to  exalt. 
I  a 


5.  To  raise ;  to  excite  ;  i 


Locke. 

)  encourage. 
Why  should  not  hope 
Aa  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  feur  deject  them  ?      Denham. 

6.  To  raise  a  consequence  from  premises.     [Little 
vsedi] 

Malebranche  erects  this  proposition.  Locke. 

7.  To  extend  ;  to  distend. 


ERM 

E-RECT',  v.  i.     To  rise  upright.  Bacon. 

E-RE€T'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  erected  ;  as,  an 
creetable  feather.  Montagu. 

E-RE€T'ED,  pp.  Set  in  a  straight  and  perpendicular 
direction;  set  upright ;  raised  ;  built ;  established; 
elevated  ;  animated  ;  extended  and  distended. 

E-RE€T'ER,  n.  One  that  erects ;  one  that  raises  or 
builds. 

ERECTILE,  a.    That  which  may  be  erected. 

E-RECT'ING,  ppr.  Raising  and  setting  upright; 
building;  founding;  establishing;  elevating;  in- 
citing; extending  and  distending. 

E-RE€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  raising  and  setting  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  a  setting 
upright. 

2.  The  act  of  raising  or  building,  as  an  edifice  or 
fortification  ;  as,  the  erection  of  a  wall,  or  of  a  house. 

3.  The  state  of  being  raised,  built,  or  elevated. 

4.  Establishment  ;  setilomrnt ;  formation;  as,  the 
erection  of  a  commonwealth,  or  of  a  new  system  ;  the 
erection  of  a  bishopric  or  an  earldom. 

5.  Elevation  ;  exaltation  of  sentiments. 


Her  peerless  bight 


i  draws  up.  Sidney. 


6.  Act  of  rousing ;  excitement ;  as,  the  erection  of 
the  spirits.  Bacon. 

7.  Any  thing  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

Gloss,  of  Arch. 

8.  Distention  and  extension. 
E-RECT'lVE,  a.     Setting  upright;  raising. 
E-RECT'LY,  adv.     In  an  erect  posture.  Brown. 
E-RECT'NESS,  n.     Uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 
E-RECT'OR,  n.  A  muscle  that  erects  ;  one  that  raises. 
ER'E-MJT-AGE,  n.     See  Hermitage. 
ER'E-MlTE,  n.  [L.eremita;  Gr.  t/jr/ijirrjc,  from  £prntoj, 

a  desert.] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  retirement, 
secluded  from  intercourse  with  men.  It  is  generally 
written  Hermit  ;  which  see.  Ralegh.    Milton. 

2.  A  mineral  identical  with  moim-.itc.  Dana. 
ER-E-MIT'IG-AL,  a.    Living  in  solitude,  or  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  world. 

ER'E-MIT-ISM,  n.  State  of  a  hermit ;  a  living  in  se- 
clusion from  social  life.  Murdoch. 

E-REP-TA'TION,  n.     [from    L.  ercpto.]     A  creeping 

E-REP'r'lON,  7i.     [L.  ereptio.]  [forth. 

A  taking  or  snaiihing  away  by  force. 

ER'E-THISM.  7i.     [Gr.  t^oW/ioc.] 

A  morbid  degree  of  energy  and  perfection  in  the 
performance  of  any  function. 

ER-E-TH  IS'TIO,  a.     Relating  to  an  erethism. 

ER'GAT,  v.  i.     [L.  ergo.] 

To  infer  ;  to  draw  conclusions.  [JVotused.]  Hewyt. 

ER'GO,  adv.     [L.]     Therefore. 

ER;G0T,  n.  [Fr.,  a  spur.]  In  farriery,  a  stub,  like  a 
piece  of  soft  horn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut, 
situated  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and 
commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock. 

2.  A  parasitic  fungus  growing  within  the  glumes  of 
various  grasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  herd's-grass,  &c.  It 
is  the  Spernucdia  Ulavusof  the  botanists. 

ER'GO-TISM,  7i.     [L.  ergo.] 

A  logical  inference  ;  a  conclusion.  Brown. 

ER'GOT-ISM,  71.  [from  ergot.]  The  morbid  effects 
of  ergot,  or  Spermo'dia  Clavus. 

ER'I-AGH,  n.     [Irish.]     A  pecuniary  fine.    Spenser. 

E-RID'A-NUS,  Ti.  [L.,  the  River  Po.]  A  winding 
southern  constellation,  containing  the  bright  star 
Achemar.  P.  Cyc. 

ER'I-GI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  erected,  [informed, 
and  not  used.]  Shaw's  Zool. 

E'RIN,«.     Ireland. 

E-R[N"GO.     See  Erynoo. 

ER'IN-ITE,  n.  A  native  arseniate  of  coppe:,  of  an 
emerald-green  color.  Ure. 

E-RIN'NYS,  71.  [Gr.]  A  fury,  or  goddess  of  discord  ; 
and  hence,  among  the  poets,  disionl  in  general. 

Shak. 

E-RI-OM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  tpmu  and  ficrpnv.] 

An  optical  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters 
of  minute  particles  and  fibers. 

E-RIST'lG,         jo.     [Gr.  epic,  contention  ;    eptr'Koe, 

E-RIST'IG-AL,  j      contentious.] 

Pertaining  to  disputes;    controversial.      [JVot.   in 

ERKE,7i.     [Gr.ncpyoc.] 

Idle  ;  slothful.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

ER'ME-LIN.     See  Ermik. 

ER'MINE,  In.  *   [Fr.  hermine;   It.  armellino ;   Sp.  ar- 
ER'MIN,     j      77imo ;    Port,   arminho ;    Arm.   erminicq; 
D.  hermelyn;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hermelin.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela,  or  Putorius,an 
inhabitant  of  northern  climates,  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  nearly  resembles  the  weasel  in  shape, 
food,  and  manners.  In  winter,  the  fur  is  of  a  snowy 
white  ;  in  summer,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  the  under 
part  of  a  sulphur-yellow.  It  is  then  called  a  stoat. 
The  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  the  most  intense  black, 
throughout  tile  year.    The  fur  is  much  valued. 

Partington. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  which,  when  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  has  the  black  in  small  spots 
scattered  through  the  white. 


ERR 

3.  Figuratively,  the  dignity  of  judgea  and  magis- 
trates, whose  state  robes,  lined  with  ermine,  were 
emblematical  of  purity.  Chatham. 

ER'MIN-£D,  a.  Clothed  with  ermine  ;  adorned  with 
the  fur  of  the  ermine  ;  as,  ermined  pride ;  ermined 
pomp.  Pope. 

ERN,  71.     [Dan.  Sw.  ffirn.] 

The  sea-eagle  or  osprey,  so  called  in  Scotland  ;  al- 
so applied  to  other  eagles,  particularly  the  common 
golden  eagle. 

ERNE,  or  ./ERNE,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  place  or 
receptacle,  forms  the  termination  of  some  English 
words,  as  well  as  Latin  ;  as,  in  barn,  lantern,  tavern, 

E-RODE',  v.  t.     [L.  erodo ;  e  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Sp. 

roer,  It.  rodere.  Ai    ^>\  eratsa,  to  gnaw.    Class 
Rd,No.  35.] 

To  eat  in  or  away;  to  corrode;  as,  canker  erodes 
the  flesh. 

The  blood,  being  too  sharp  or  thin,  erodes  the  vessels. 

Wiseman. 

E-RoD'ED,/)/;.     Eaten;  gnawed;  corroded. 

2.  a.  In  natural  history,  having  the  edge  irregularly 
jagged,  as  if  gnawed  or  eaten.      Brande.     Loudon. 
E-RoD'ING,  ppr.      Eating   into;  eating  away;    cor- 
ER'O-GATE,  o.  t.     [L.  crogo.]  [roding. 

To  lay  out ;  to  give  ;  to  bestow  upon.     [Not  used.] 
Elyot. 
ER-O-GA'TION,  it.  The  act  of  conferring.  [JVotused.] 
E-R5SE',  a.*  [L.  erosus.]  [Elyot. 

In  botany,  an  erose  leaf  has  small  sinuses  in  the 
margin,  as  if  gnawed.  Martyn. 

E-RO'SION,  (e-ro'zhun,)  ti.     [L.  erosio.] 
"      of  eaf 


The 


2.  The  state   of   being 
nker. 


eating  away. 

away ;    corrosion ; 


away, 


E-Ro'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  property  of 

or  corroding  ;  corrosive.  Humble. 

HoT''llUL,j«-     [«r-  ,.-,,  love.] 

Pertaining  lo  love  :  treating  of  love.  Encyc. 

E-ROT'IC,  n.  An  amorous  composition  or  poem.  Encyc. 
ER-O-TO-MA'NI-A,  j  it.  [Gr.  tpac,  love,  and  uayta, 
E-JRO-TOM'A-NY,     ,      mania/] 

Melancholy,  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 
ER-PE-TOL'O-GIST,   >i.     [Gr.   epneros,  reptile,  and 
Aoj-oc,  discourse.] 

One  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  reptiles,  or  is 

versed  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles.     [See  Her- 

petoi-ogist.]  Ch.  Observer. 

ER-PE-TOL'O- 

history  which  treats 

'Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist. 
ERR,  v.  i     [L.  erro  ;  Fr.  errer  ;   Sp.  error ;  It.  errare  ; 
G.  irren;  Sw.irroi  Dan.  irrer.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  way  ;  to  deviate  from 
the  true  course  or  purpose. 

But  errs  not  niiliuv-  lYym  this  gracious  end, 

From  burning  suns  win.  u  livid  ditlu  ilindiid  ?  Pope. 

v  To  miss  the  right  way,  in  morals  or  religion  ;  to 
from  the  path  or  line  of  duty ;  lo  stray  by 
jr  mistake. 


5-GY,  71.    [Supra.]     That  part  of  natural 
its  of  reptiles.    [See  Herpetology.] 


design 

We  have  erred  and 

3.  To  mistake  ; 

ignorance,  from  v> 
previous  bias  of  n 

4.  To  wander ; 

A  storm  of  strokes, 


trayed  like  lost  sheep.  Com.  Prayer. 

0  commit  error  ;  to  do  wrong  Hum 
rtion.  Men  err  in  judgment  from 
tnt  of  attention  to  facts,  or  from 


,  with  fury  flies, 

;ars,  and  eyes.  Dryden. 

mistake  ;  fallible.     [Little 


ER'RA-BLE,  a.     Lia 

ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  71.   Liableness  to  mistake  or  error. 

bleness  of  compis-sion  lo  tin-  si'ilncd.  Decay  of  Piely. 

ER'RAND,  it.  [Sax.  arend,  a  message,  mandate,  le- 
gation, business,  narration  ;  a-rcidian,  to  tell,  or  re- 
late ;  Sw.  drende  ;   Dan.  arinde.] 

1.  A  verbal  message  ;  a  mandate  or  order;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done ;  a  communication  to  be 
made  to  some  person  at  a  distance.  The  servant  was 
sent  on  an  errand;  he  told  his  errand;  he  has  done 
the  errand.  These  are  the  most  common  modes  of 
using  this  word. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.  —  Judges  iV 

2.  Any  special  business  to  be  transacted  by  a  mes- 
senger. 

ER'RANT,  a.  [Fr.  errant ;  L.  errans,  from  erro,  to 
err.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  roving  ;  rambling  ;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  wandered 
about  to  seek  adventures,  and  display  their  heroism 
and  generosity,  called  kniglds  errant. 

2.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

3.  Deviating  from  the  regular  course,  and  hence 
wild,  extravagant,  notorious  ;  as,  an  errant  fool,  [now 
spelt  Arrant.]  B.  Jonson.    . 

4.  Itinerant.     [Obs.] 

ER'RANT,  for  Arrant,   an   old   orthography.     [See 
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ER'RANT-RY,7i.    A  wandering  ;  a  roving 

2.  The  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 
ER-RA'TA,  n.  pi.     See  Erratum. 
ER-R  AT'  I€,  )  a.     [L.  erratics,  from  erro,  to  wan- 

ER-RAT'IG-AL,  j      der.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  having  no  certain  course  ;  roving 
about  without  a  fixed  destination.  Pope. 

2.  Moving;  not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  applied  to  the 

plancU,  as  i/f,^/i^i(i.-'/;i>/  from  tllefued  stars. 

3.  Irregular  ;  mutable.  Harvey. 

4.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  transported  mate- 
rials on  the  earth's  surface  ;  as,  erratic  blocks,  gravel. 
&c.  Erratics  are  masses  of  stone  thus  transported. 
Erratic  phenomena,  are  the  phenomena  which  relate 
to  transported  materials  on  the  earth's  surface. 

EH-RAT'ie,  n.     A  rogue.  Cocheram. 

ER-RAT'I6-AL-LY,    adv.      Without  rule,   order,   or 

established  method  ;    irregularly.  Brown. 

ER-Ra'TION,  n.     A  wandering.     [Not  used.] 
ER-RA'TUM,  n.  ;  pi.  Errata.     [See  Err.]     An  error 

or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing.     A  list  of  the  errata 

of  a  book  is  usually  printed  at  the  beginning  or  end, 

with  references  to  the  pages  and  lines  in  which  they 

occur.  y 

ERR'£D,  pret.  of  Err. 
ER'RHtNE,  (er'rlne,)  o.     [Gr.  ipptvov;  ev  and  ptv, 

the  nose.] 
Affecting  the  nose,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose  ; 

occasioning  discharges  from  the  nose. 
ER'RHINE,  (er'rlne,)  n.    A  medicine  to  be  snuffed  up 

the  nose,  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus. 

Coze.     Encyc. 
ERR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Wandering  from  the  truth  or  the 

right  wav  ;  mistaking;  irregular 
ER-Ro'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  erroneus,  from  erro,  to  err.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  roving  ;  unsettled. 

They  roam 
Erroneous  and  disconsolate.  Philips. 

2.  Deviating  ;  devious ;  irregular ;  wandering  from 
the  right  course. 

Erroneous  circulation  ofblood.  Arbulhnot. 

[The  foregoing  applications   of  the  word   are  less 

3.  Mistaking;  misled;  deviating,  by  mistake,  from 
the  truth.  Destroy  not  the  erroneous  with  the  ma- 
licious. 

4.  Wrong ;  false  ;  mistaken  ;  not  conformable  to 
truth  ;  erring  from  truth  or  justice  ;  as,  an  erroneous 
opinion  or  judgment. 

ER-Ro'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  By  mistake;  not  rightly; 
falsely. 

ER-Ro'NE-OTJS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  erro- 
neous, wrong,  or  false  ;  deviation  from  right ;  incon- 
fqrmity  to  truth  ;  as,  the  erroncousness  of  a  judgment 
or  proposition. 


2.  A  mistake  in  judgment,  by  which  men  assent 
to  or  believe  what  is  not  true.  Error  may  be  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  ;  voluntuni,  when  men  neglect  or 
pervert  the  proper  means  to  inform  the  mind  ;  invol- 
untary, when  the  means  of  judging  correctly  are  not 
in  their  power.  An  error  committed  through  care- 
lessness or  haste  is  a  blunder. 

Charge  home  upon  error  its  most  tremendous  consei|uenc"s. 
/.  M.  Mason. 

3.  A  mistake  made  in  writing  or  other  perform- 
ance. It  is  no  easy  task  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
press  ;  authors  sometimes  charge  their  own  errors  to 
the  printer. 

4.  A  wandering  ;  excursion  ;  irregular  course. 

Driven  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

[  This  sense  is  unusual,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 

5.  Deviation  from  law,  justice,  or  right ;  oversight; 
mistake  in  conduct. 

Say  not,  it  was  an  error.  —  Eccles.  7. 

6.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  sin ;  iniquity ;  trans- 
gression. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?    clean9e  thon  me  from  secret 


7.  In  law,  a  mistake  in  pleading  or  in  judgment. 
A  writ  of  error,  is  a  writ  founded  on  an  alleged  error 
in  judgment,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress.     Hence  the  following  verb :  — 

ER'ROR,  v.  t.  To  determine  a  judgment  of  court  to 
lie  erroneous.     [JVut  well  authorized.] 

ER'ROR-IST,  7i.  One  who  errs,  or  who  encourages 
and  propagates  error. 

ERSE,  7i.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

ERSH  or  EARS1I,  n.     Stubble  of  grain. 

ERST,  adv.     [Sax.  teres!.,  superlative  of  air.     See  Ere.] 

1.  First ;  at  first  ;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once  ;  formerly  ;  long  ago. 

3.  Before  ;  till  then  or  now  ;  hitherto. 
[This-  word  is  uhsolete,  (.rapt  in  poetry.] 

ERST'WHILE,  ado.      Till  then   or   now;    formerly. 
ER-U-BES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  erubescens,  crubesco,  from 
rubeo,  to  be  red.] 
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A  becoming  red  ;   redness  of  the  skin  or  surface 

of  anv  thing  ;  a  blushing. 
ER-U-KES'CENT,  a.     Red,  or  reddish  ;  blushing. 
E-RUCT',  \  v.  t.     [L.  eructo,  ructor,  coinciding  in 

E-RUG'TaTE,  \     elements  with  Ch.  p.-i,  Heb.  p-o,  to 

spit.     Qu.  yerkf] 
To  belch  ;   to  eject  from  the  stomach,  as  wind 

[Little  used.]  Howell. 

E-RU€'TA-TED,p7>.     Belched;  ejected. 
E-RUC'TA-TING,  ppr.     Belching. 
ER-UG-'PA'TION,  n.     [L.  cructatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  a 
belch. 

2.  A  violent  bursting  forth  or  ejection  of  wind  or 
other  matter  from  the  earth.  Woodward, 

ER'U-DlTE,  a.  [L.  erudite,  from  rrudio,  to  instruct. 
Gu.  e  and  rudis,  rude.  Rather  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  mi 
redah,  to  teach.     Class  Rd,  No.  2.] 

Instructed;  taught ;  learned.  Chesterfield. 

ER'U-DITE-LY,  ado.     With  erudition  or  learning. 

ER-U-DI''TlON,  (er-u-dish'un,)  n.t  Learning  ;  knowl- 
edge gained  by  study,  or  from  books  and  instruction  ; 
particularly,  learning  in  literature,  as  distinct  from 
the  sciences,  as  in  history,  antiquity,  and  languages. 
The  Scaligers  were  men  of  deep  erudition. 

The  most  useful    erudition  for  republicans  is  that  which  exposes 
the  causes  of  discorcb.  J.  Adams. 

E-Rfj'GIN-OUS,  a.  [L.  mruginosus,  from  avrugo,  rust.] 
Partaking  of  the  substance  or  nature  of  copper  or 
the  rust  of  copper  ;  resembling  rust. 

E-RtTPl*',  v.  i.     To  burst  forth.     [oYot  used,] 

E-RUPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Forcibly  thrown  up  by  erup- 
tion ;  as,  erupted  igneous  rocks. 

E-RUP'TION,  7i.  [L.  eruptio,  from  erumpo,  erupi;  e 
and  rumpo,  for  rupo  ;  Sp.  romper;  Fr.  roiupre.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  2(5,  27,  29.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  forth  from  in- 
closure  or  confinement ;  a  violent  emission  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  dames  and  lava  from  a  volcano. 
The  eruptions  of  Hecla,  in  1783,  were  extraordinary 
for  the  quantity  of  lava  discharged. 

2.  A  sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion  ;  sudden  excursion. 

Incensed  at  such  eruption  bold.  Milton. 

3.  A  burst  of  voice ;  violent  exclamation.  [Little 
used.]  South. 

4.  In  medical  science,  a  breaking  out  of  humors,  a 
copious  excretion  of  humors  on  the  skin,  in  pustules  ; 
also,  an  efflorescence  or  redness  on  the  skin,  as  in 
scarlatina  ;  exanthemata  ;  petechia  ;  vibices ;  as  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  fevers. 

E-RUP'TIVE,  a.     Bursting  forth. 

The  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  erujnwi  llinMirii  die  cloud.  Thomson. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  efflorescence,  or  pro- 
ducing it;  as,  an  eruptive  (ever. 

3.  In  geology,  produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  the  igneous  or  volcanic. 

E-RYN''GO,  71.     [Gr.  npvyywv,] 

The  popular  name  of  the  sea-holly  ;  Eryngium,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  round  head  ;  the  receptacle  is  palea- 
ceous or  chaffy.     The  young  shoots  are  esculent. 

ER-Y-SIP'E-LAS,  77.     [Gr.  t/jwiJKAtis.]  [Encijc. 

A  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;  a  diffused  in- 
flammation, with  fever  of  two  or  three  days,  gener- 
ally with  coma  or  delirium  ;  an  eruption  of  a  fiery 
acrid  humor,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly 
on  the  face.  One  species  at'  erysipelas  is  called  shin^ 
gles,  or  eruption  with  small  vesicles. 

Coze.     Encyc.     Qirfncy. 

ER-Y-SI-PEL'A-TOUS,a.  Eruptive;  resembling  ery- 
sipelas, or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

KR-YMTT,  l.ob'S.     See  Erysipelatous. 

ER-Y-TIIe'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  A  specific  inflammation, 
characterized  by  a  red,  glabrous,  tumid  fullness  of  the 
integuments,  attended  by  burning  pain,  and  termi- 
nating in  cuticular  scales  or  vesicles.     J.  M.  Good. 

ER-Y-THE-MAT'IG,  a.  Denoting  a  morbid  redness 
of  skin  ;  relating  to  erythema. 

ES-CA-LADE',  71.  [Fr.it/.;  Sp.  escalada  ;  It.  scalata  ; 
from  Sp.  escula,  It.  scala,  L.  scala,  a  ladder,  Fr.  echclle. 


on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass 
a  ditch  or  mount  a  rampart. 

Sin  enters,  not  by  escalade,  but  by  cunning  or  treachery. 

ES-GA-LADE',  v.  t.     To  scale  ;  to  mount  and  pass  or 
enter  by  means  of  ladders  ;  as,  to  ejcalude  a  wall. 
Life  of  Wellington. 
ES-CA-LAD'ED,  pp.     Scaled,  as  a  wall  or  rampart. 
ES  GA-l.AD'IiVG,  ppr.     Scaling,  as  troops. 
ESGAL'OP,  (skol'up,)  n.     [D.  schulp,  a  shell.] 

1.  A  bivalve  shell,  of  the  genus  Pecten.  The  sur- 
face is  neatly  marked  with  ribs  radiating  from  the 
hinge  outward.    ■  Dana. 

2.  A  regular  curving  indenture  in  the  margin  of 
anv  thing.     [See  Scallop  and  Scollop.] 

ES-CA-PADE',  71.     [Fr.     See  Escape.]    The  fling  of 
a  hurse,  or  ordinary  kicking  back  of  his  heels. 
2.  In  Spanish,  flight;  escape.     Hence,  an  impropri- 


ESC 

ety  of  speech  or  behavior  of  which  an  individual  is 
unconscious.  Brande. 

ES-GaPE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  echapper;  Norm,  echever;  Arm. 
achup ;  It.  scappare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  escapar ;  probably 
from  L.  capio,  with  a  negative  prefix,  or  from  a  word 
of  the  same  family.] 

1.  To  flee  from  and  avoid  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  ; 
to  shun  ;  to  obtain  security  from  ;  to  pass  without 
harm  ;  as,  to  escape  danger. 

A  small  number  that  escape  the  sword  shall  return.  — Jer.  xliv. 
Havitiir  escaped  Hi ■    O'O  41U01    u,  a  1..,  in  >. r  1  e  world  through  lust. 
—  2  Pet.  i. 

2.  To  pass  unobserved  ;  to  evade  ;  as,  the  fact  es- 
caped my  notice  or  observation. 

3.  To  avoid  the  danger  of;  as,  to  escape  the  sea. 
jlcts  xxviii. 

JYote.  —  This  verb  is  properly  intransitive,  and  in 
strictness  should   be  followed   by  from ;   but   usage 
sanctions  vhe  omission  of  it. 
ES-CAPE',  v.  i.    To  flee,  shun,  and  be  secure  from 
danger ;  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Escape  for  thy  life  to  the  mountain.  — Gen.  xbt. 
2.  To  be  passed  without  harm.    The  balls  whistled 
bv  me;  mv  comrades  fell,  hut  I  escaped. 
ES-GaPE',  a.    Flight  to  shun  danger  or  injury  ;  the  act 
of  fleeing  from  danger. 

I  would  Irist-ai  id;  e.«a/>e  from  Lie-  wimly  storm. — Ps.  Iv. 

2.  A  being  passed  without  receiving  injury,  as 
when  danger  comes  near  a  person,  but  passes  by,  and 
the  person  is  passive.  Every  soldier  who  survives  a 
battle  has  had  such  an  escape. 

3.  Excuse  ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion.  Ralegh. 

4.  In  law,  an  evasion  of  legal  restraint  or  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sheriff  without  due  course  of  law.  Es- 
capes are  voluntary  or  iunilinitary  :  nduntary,  when 
an  officer  permits' an  offender  or  debtor  to  quit  his 
custody  without  warrant ;  and  involuntary,  or  negli- 
gent, when  an  arrested  person  quits  the  custody  of 
the  officer  against  his  will,  and  is  not  pursued  forth- 
with, and  retaken,  before  the  pursuer  hath  lost  sight 
of  him. 

5.  Sally  ;  flight ;  irregularity,    f  Little  used  ]     Slmlc. 

6.  Oversight  ;  mistake.     [Little  used,  or  improper.] 
ES-CAPE' MENT,  71.  *  That  part  of  a  flock  or  watch 

which  regulates  its  movements,  and  prevents  their 
acceleration.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ES-GaP'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  and  avoiding  danger 
or  evil ;  being  passed  unobserved  or  unhurt;  shun- 
ning ;  evading  ;  securing  safely  ;  quitting  the  custody 
of  the  law  without  warrant. 

ES-GAP'ING,  71.     Avoidance  of  danger.     Ezra  ix. 

ES-CAR'GA-TOIRE,  (-twor,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  cscargot,  a 
snail.] 

A  nursery  of  snails.  Mdison. 

ES-GaRP',  71.  In  fortif  cation,  any  thing  high  and  pre- 
cipitous; sometimes  the  side  of  the  ditch  next  the 
rampart.  Brande. 

ES-GARP',  7).  t.  [Fr.  escat-Tirr,  to  cut  to  a  slope;  It. 
scania,  a  slope.     See  Carve.] 

To  slope  suddenly  ;  to  form  a  sudden  slope  ;  a  mil- 
itary term.  Curleton. 

ES-GARP'£D,  (es-karpt',)  pp.  Cut  or  formed  to  a  sud- 
den slope. 

ES-GARP'ING,  ppr.     Forming  to  a  sudden  slope. 

ES-GARP'MENT,  77.  A  steep  descent  or  declivity  ;  a 
precipitous  side  of  anv  hill  or  rock.  P.  Cye. 

ES-CHA-LOT',  (esh-a-lot',)  n.     [Fr.  echalote.] 

A  species  of  small  onion  or  garlic,  the  Allium  asca- 
lonicum.  Encyc. 

ES'CHAR,  (es'k'ar,)  71.     [Gr.  eoxaoa.] 

In  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab  occasioned  by  burns 
or  caustic  applications.  Encyc. 

ES'CHA-RA,  71.  A  species  of  coral,  resembling  a  net 
or  woven  cloth. 

ES-GHA-ROT'I€,  a.  Caustic  ;  having  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  flesh.  Coze     Encyc. 

ES-GHA-ROT'IG,  7t.  A  caustic  application ;  a  medi- 
cine which  sears  or  destroys  flesh.  Coxe. 

ES-GHA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  co\ar„c  and  Xoyoc.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final  things,  as  death, 
judgment,  &c. 

ES-CHeAT',  n.  [Fr.  echeoir,  echoir,  choir :  Norm,  es- 
chier,  eschire,  cschcvcr,  to  fall,  to  happen  to,  to  escheat. 
The  Fr.  echoir  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  eacr,  which  is  con- 
tracted from  the  L.  cado,  cadere.) 

1.  Any  land  or  tenements  which  casually  fall  or 
revert  to  the  lord  within  his  manor,  through  failure 
of  heirs.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure,  or 
dissolution  of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and 
tenant,  from  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  ten- 
ant, by  death  or  natural  means,  or  by  civil  means,  as 
forfeiture  or  corruption  of  blood.  Blackstone, 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  falling  or  passing  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  State,  through  failure  of 
heirs  or  forfeiture,  or  in  cases  where  no  owner  is 
found.  Stat,  of  Mass.  and  Conn, 

3.  The  place  or  circuit  within  which  the  king  or 
lord  is  entitled  to  escheats.  England. 

4.  A  writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in 
possession.  Blackstone.     Cowel.     Enntc. 

5.  The  lands  which  fall  to  the  lord  ct  state  by  escheat. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  the  forfeiture  inc  Mired  by  a  man's 
being  denounced  a  rebel. 
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ESC 

ES-CHEAT',  v.  i.  In  England,  to  revert,  as  land,  to 
the  lord  of  a  manor,  by  means  of  the  extinction  of 
the  blood  of  the  tenant. 

2.  In  America,  to  fall  or  come,  as  land,  to  the  state, 
through  failure  of  heirs  or  owners,  or  by  forfeiture 
for  treason.  In  the  feudal  sense,  no  escheat  can  exist 
in  the  United  States ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  stat- 
utes confiscating  the  estates  of  those  who  abandoned 
their  country  during  the  revolution,  and  in  statutes 
giving  to  the  state  the  lands  for  which  no  owner  can 
be  found. 

ES-CHeAT',  v.  t.     To  forfeit.     [JVM  used.]     Bp.  Hall. 

i:  '  CH  F.AT'A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  escheat. 

ES-CHeAT'AGE,  n.  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
escheat.  Shcrtcood. 

ES-CHtAT'ED,  pp.  Having  fallen  to  the  lord  through 
want  of  heirs,  or  to  the  state  for  want  of  an  owner, 
or  by  forfeiture. 

ES-CHEAT'ING,ppr.  Reverting  to  the  lord  through 
failure  of  heirs,  or  to  the  state  for  want  of  an  owner, 
or  by  forfeiture. 

ES-CHkAT'OR,  71.    An  officer  who  observes  the  es- 


ES-CHEW',  v.  t.  [Norm,  cschcver;  Old  Fr.  escheoir ; 
G.  scheuen ;  It.  scldvare  ,■  Fr.  esquiver  ;  Dan.  skyer  ,•  to 
shun.  The  G.  schcit,  Dan.  ski/,  It.  scliifo,  is  the  Eng. 
shy.  In  Sw.  the  corresponding  winds  are  skygg  and 
skyggia,  which  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  radical 
letters  are  Kg  or  Skg ;  and  if  so,  these  words  corre- 
spond with  the  G.  scheuckin,  to  frighten,  to  drive 
away,  which  we  retain  in  the  word  shoo,  used  to 
scare  away  fowls.] 
To  flee  from  ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid. 


s:,.'ll  .'■•><  heio. 


ES-CHEW.ED,  (es-chude',)  pp.     Shunned  ;  avoided. 

US-CHEWING,  ppr.     Shunning;  avoiding. 

ES-€OCH'EON,  n.  [Fr.]  The  shield  of  the  family. 
Warton. 

ES'GORT,  n.  [Fr.  escorte ;  It.  scoria,  a  guard  or  guide, 
scorgere,  to  discern,  lead,  conduct.  Sp.  and  Port,  es- 
colla,  r  changed  into  I.  The  Italian  has  scorto,  seen, 
perceived,  prudent,  and  as  a  noun,  abridgment ;  and 
scortare,  to  abridge,  shorten,  conduct,  escort.  The 
sense  of  short,  shorten,  is  connected  with  L.  curtus, 
and  the  sense  of  prudent  occurs  in  L.  cordatus.  But 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  these  words, 
let  the  reader  judge.] 

1.  A  guard  ;  a  body  of  armed  men  which  attends  an 
officer,  or  baggage,  provisions,  or  munitions,  conveyed 
by  land  from  place  to  place,  to  protect  them  from  an 
enemy,  or,  in  general,  for  security. 

[This  word  is  rarely,  and  never  properly,  used  for 
naval  protection  or  protectors  ;  the  latter  we  call  a 
convoy.  I  have  found  it  applied  to  naval  protection, 
but  it  is  unusual.] 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  protection  or  safeguard 
on  a  journey  or  excursion  ;  as,  to  travel  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  friend. 

ES-CORT',  v.  1. 1  To  attend  and  guard  on  a  journey 
or  excursion  by  land  ;  to  attend  and  guard  any  thing 
conveyed  by  land.  General  Washington  arrived  at 
Boston,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  The 
guards  escorted  Lord  Wellington  to  London. 

ES-CORT'ED,  pp.  Attended  and  guarded  on  a  jour- 
ney or  excursion  by  land. 

ES-CORT'ING,  ppr.  Attending  and  guarding  on  a 
journey  or  excursion  by  land. 

ES-GOT'.     See  Scot. 

ES-GOT',  v.  t.  To  pay  the  reckoning  for ;  to  sup- 
port. Shale. 

ES-GOU-aDE'.    SeeS<*UAD 

ES-COUT'.     See  Scout. 

ES-GRI-TOIR',  (es-kre-twor',)  n.  [Sp.  escritorio :  It. 
scrittorio ;  Fr.  ecritmre,  fVoni  ecrire,  eerit,  to  write, 
from  the  root  of  L.  scribo,  Eng.  to  scrape.] 

A  box  with  instruments  and  conveniences  for  wri- 
ting, sometimes  a  desk  or  chest  of  drawers,  with  an 
apartment  for  the  instruments  of  writing.  It  is  often 
pronounced  scrutoir. 

ES-GRLTo'Rl-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  on  escritoir. 

ES'GRoW,  n.  [Fr.  ecrou,  Norm,  escrovcr,  escrowe,  a 
scroll.] 

In  law,  a  deed  of  lands  or  tenements  delivered  to 
a  third  person,  to  hold  till  »ome  condition  iz  performed 
by  the  grantee,  and  which  is  not  to  take  effect  *.ill 
the  condition  is  performed.  It  is  then  to  be  delivered 
to  the  grantee.  Blavkstone. 

ES'GU-AGE,  n.  [from  Fr.  ecu,  for  cscu,  L.  scutum,  a 
shield.] 

In  feudal  law,  service  of  the   shield,  called    also 
sculagc  ;  a  species   of  tenure  by  knight  service,  by 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  war  ; 
afterward  exchanged  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
Blackstone. 

ES-GU-La'PI-AN,  a.     [from  JEsculapius,  the  physi- 

Wedical  ;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art.      Young. 
ES'CU-LENT,  a.     [L.  esculentus,  from  esca,  food.] 
Eatable  ;  that  is  or  may  be  used  by  man  for  food  ; 

;{■■     I  •:fu'rni   plants  :;    cscillriu   lis]). 

ES'GU-LENT,  u.  Something  that  is  eatable;  that 
which  is  or  may  be  safely  eaten  by  man. 


ESP 

ES-CO'RI-AL,  n.  The  palace  or  residence  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  about  22  miles  north-west  of  Madrid.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  superb  structure  in  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  It 
is  built  in  a  dry,  barren  spot,  and  the  name  itself  is 
said  to  signify  a  place,  fall  of  rocks.  Encyc. 

The  Escurial  was  built  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gridiron,  in  honor  of  St.  Laurence.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  village  near  Madrid.  It  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Laurence's  church,  the  monastery 
of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free  schools,  also  the  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Port.  Diet. 

ES-GUTCH'EON,  (es-kuch'un,)  n.  [Fr.  ecusson,  for 
escusson,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  It.  seudo,  Sp. 
escudo,  Arm.  scoeda.] 

1.  The  shield  on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represent- 
ed ;  the  shield  of  a  family ;  the  picture  of  ensigns 
armorial.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stern  on  which  her  name 
is  written.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

ES-CUTCH'EON-ED,   (es-kuch'und,)  a.    Having    a 


loorpayos  and  To/717, 


coat  of  arms  or  ensign, 

ES-LOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  eloi, 

To  remove.     [Not  in  '■ 

E-SOPH-A-GOT'O-MY,  i 

a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  esophagus,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
foreign  substance  that  obstructs  the  passage. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
E-SOPH'A-GUS,  77.     [Gr.  mo-oqiayoc.] 

The  gullet ;  the  canal   through  which  food  and 
drin!;  pass  to  the  stomach. 
E-So'PI-AN,  a.     [from  JEsop.]     Pertaining  to  -<Esop  ; 

composed  bv  him  or  in  ins  manner.  Warton. 

ES-O-TER'IG,  a.  [Gr.  eaoircpoc,  interior,  from  earn, 
within.] 

Private  ;  interior  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  private 
instructions  and  doctrines  of  philosophers  ;  opposed 
to  exoteric,  or  public.  Enfield. 

ES-O-TER'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  esoteric  manner. 
Rich.  Diet. 
ES'O-TER-Y,  7i.     Mystery  ;  secrecy.     [Little  used.] 
ES-PAL'IER,  (es-pal'yer,)  n.     [Fr.  espalier  ;  Sp.  espa- 
lera ;  It.  spalliera  ;  from  L.  palus,  a  stake  or  pole.] 

1.  A  row  of  trees  planted  about  a  garden  or  in 
hedges,  so  as  to  inclose  quarters  or  separate  parts,  and 
trained  up  to  a  lattice  of  wood-work,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  forming  a  close  hedge  or  shelter  to  protect 
plants  against  injuries  from  wind  or  weather. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  lattice-work  of  wood,  on  which  to  train  fruit- 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Brande. 

ES-PAL'IER,  (es-pal'yer,)  v.  t.  To  form  an  espalier, 
or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 

ES-PAL'IER-iCD,  pp.     Protected  by  an  espalier. 

ES-PAL'IER-ING,  ppr.     Protecting  by  an  espalier. 

ES-PaR'GET,  77.     A  kind  of  sainfoin.         Mortimer. 

ES-PAR'TO,  77.  A  kind  of  rush  in  Spain,  of  which 
cordage,  shoes,  baskets,  &C,  are  made.  McCultoch. 

ES-PE"CIAL,  (es-pesh'al,)  a.t  [Fr.  special ;  L.  specia- 
lis,  from  specio,  to  see,  species,  kind.] 

Principal ;  chief;  particular  ;  as,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner or  degree. 

ES-PE"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Principally;  chiefly;  particu- 
larly; in  an  uncommon  degree;  in  reference  to  one 
person  or  thing  in  particular. 

ES-PE"CIAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  especial. 

ES'PE-RANCE,  7!.     [Fr.,  from  L.  spero,  to  hope.] 
Hope.     [Not  English*" 


ES-PI'AL,  77.     [Se 


m 


A  spy  ;  the  ; 


of  espving. 
Elyot. 

ES-PI'TUD,  (es-pide',)  pp.     Seen  ;  discovered. 
ES-PI'EK,  7i.     One  who  espies,  or  watches  like  a  spy. 

Hannar. 
ES'PI-NEL,  7!.     A  kind  of  ruby.     [See  Spinel.] 
ES'PI-ON-AGE,  (es'pe-on-ajeores'pe-on-azh,)7i.  [Fr., 
from  espionner,  to  spy,  espion,  a  spy.] 

The  practice  or  employment  of  spies  ;  the  practice 
of  watching  the  words  and  conduct  of  others,  and 
attempting  to  make  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  em- 
issaries ;  tile  practice  of  watching  others  without  be- 
ing suspected,  and  giving  intelligence  of  discoveries 
made. 
ES-PLA-NADE',  77.  [Fr.  id.;  Sp.  esplanada;  It.  spia- 
nata ;  from  L.  planus,  plain.] 

1.  In  fortification,  I  he  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
the  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward 
the  country  ;  or  the  void  space  between  the  glacis  of 
a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 

Brande.     Campbell. 

2.  In  gardening,  a  grass-plat. 
ES-POUS'AL,  (es-pouz'al,)  a.     [See  Espouse.]     Used 

in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

ES  POUS'AL,  n.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 
2.  Adoption  ;  protection.  Ld.  Orford. 

ES-POUS'ALS,  77.  pi.  The  act  of  contracting  'or  affi- 
ancing a  man  and  woman  to  each  other ;  a  contract 
or  mutual  promise  of  marriage. 

of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 


ousals.  —  Jer.  ii. 


ES-POUSE',  (es-pouz',) 


[Fr.  epouser ;  It.  sposare 


ESS 

Port,  desposar  ;  Sp.  desposar,  to  marry,  desposarse,  to  be 
betrothed.  If  this  word  is  the  same  radically  as  the 
L.  spondeo,  spons-us,  the  letter  71  in  the  latter  must  be 
casual,  or  the  modern  languages  have  'ost  the  letter. 
The  former  is  most  probable  ;  in  which  case,  spondeo 
was  primarily  spodeo,  sposus.] 

1.  To  betroth. 

W hen  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph.  —  Matt  '. 

2.  To  betroth  ;  to  promise  or  engage  in  marriage  by 
contract  in  writing,  or  by  some  pledge  ;  as,  the  king 
espoused  his  daughter  to  a  foreign  prince.  Usually 
and  properly  followed  by  to,  rather  than  with. 

3.  To  many  ;  to  wed.  Sliak.    Milton. 

4.  To  unite  intimately  or  indissolubly. 


J  espoused  yo 


.  may  present  you  as 


3  Christ.  — 

5.  To  embrace  ;  to  take  to  one's  self,  with  a  view 
to  maintain  ;  as,  to  espouse  tire  quarrel  of  another  ;  to 
espouse  a  cause.  Dnjden. 

ES-POUS'iSD,  pp.  or  a.  Betrothed  ;  affianced  ;  prom- 
ised in  marriage  by  contract;  married  ;  united  inti- 
mately ;  embraced. 

F.S-l'i  11  si  <\i  i;.\T,  71.     Act  of  espousing. 

ES-POUS'ER,  n.  One  who  espouses;  one  who  de- 
fends the  cause  of  another;. 

ES-POUS'ING,  ppr.  Betrothing;  promising  in  mar- 
riage by  covenant;  marrying;  uniting  indissolubly; 
taking  part  in. 

ES-PRtT'  DE  criRPS,  (es-pre'de-kor',)  [Fr.]  The 
spirit  of  the  body  or  society  ;  the  common  spirit  or 
disposition  formed  liv  men  in  association. 

ES-P?',  v.  t.  [Fr.  epicr,  espier ;  Sp.  espiarj  It.  spiare; 
D.  bespieden,  from  spiede,  a  spy  ;  G.  spdhen,  to  spy  ; 
Sw.speia;  Dan.  speider ;  W.  yspiaw,  and  yspeithiaw, 

1  from 
the  root  of  L.  specio.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  have  the  first  sight  of 
a  thing  remote.  Seamen  espy  land,  as  they  ap- 
proach it. 

2.  To  see  or  discover  something  intended  to  be 
hid,  or  in  a  degree  concealed,  and  not  very  visible  ; 
as,  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd,  or  a  thief  in  a  wood. 

3.  To  discover  unexpectedly. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  i.u;k,  n'  ccjAcd  his  money.  —  Gen. 

4.  To  inspect  narrowly ;  to  examine  and  make  dis- 


.  7.    To  look  narrowly ;  to  look  about ;  to 

Stand  by  the  way  and  esjiy.  —  Jer.  xlvili. 
word  is  often  pronounced  Spy  ;  which  see.] 
A  spy  ;  a  scout. 

Discovering  ;  seeing  first. 


inhabiting  the  north 


oKvros,  a  hide,  of  which  shields  were  anciently  made, 
or  from  the  root  of  that  word,  Sax.  sceadan.  See 
Shade.] 

Properly,  a  shield-bearer  or  armor-bearer,  scutifer ; 
an  attendant  on  a  knight.  Hence,  in  modern  times, 
a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below  a  knight.  In 
England,  this  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the 
household,  to  counselors  at  law,' justices  of  the  peace 
while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  and  other  gentlemen. 
In  the  United  States,  the  title  is  given  to  public  offi- 
cers of  all  degrees,  from  governors  down  to  justices 
and  attorneys.  Indeed,  the  title,  in  addressing  let- 
ters, is  bestowed  or.  any  person  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
tains no  definite  description.  It  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  respect. 

ES-QUIRE',  v.  t.     To  nttend  ;  to  wait  on. 

ES-QCIIt'Al),^.     Attended;  waited  on. 

ES-OUIR'ING,  ppr.     Attending,  as  an  esquire. 

ES-Q.UISSE' ,  (es-kfs',)  71.  [Fr.]  The  first  sketch  of 
a  picture  or  model  of  a  statue. 

ES-SaY',  tj.  t.  [Fr.  essayer;  Norm,  essoyer;  Arm.  mc- 
zaca;  D.  loekcn,  to  seek  ;  beioeken,  verweken,  to  es 
say  ;  G.  svehen,  to  seek  ;  versuchen,  to  essay  ;  Dan. 
forsiSger ;  Sw.  forsokia  ;  Sp.  ensayar  ;  Port,  ensaiar  ; 
It.  saggiare,  assaggiare.  The  primary  word  is  seek, 
the  same  as  L.  sequor.  (See  Seek.)  The  radical  sense 
is,  to  press,  drive,  urge,  strain,  strive.  Ch.  pes.  Class 
Sg,  No.  4(i.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  attempt;  to  endeavor;  to  exert  one's 
power  or  faculties,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  perform 
any  thing. 

While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of. 

3.  To  try  the  value  and  purity  of  metals.  In  this 
application,  the  word  is  now  more  generally  written 
Assay  ;  which  see. 

ES'SaY,  71.  A  trial;  atte.npt ;  endeavor;  an  effort 
made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thing.    We  say,  to  make  an  essay. 

Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  piouj  our  eseayt.  Smith. 
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ESS 

2  In  literature,  a  composition  intended  to  prove  or 
illustrate  a  particular  subject;  usually  shorter  and 
less  methodical  ami  linNhed  than  a  system;  as,  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer;  an  essay  on 
fossils  ;  an  essay  on  commerce. 

3.  A  trial  or  experiment ;  as,  this  is  the  first  essay. 

4.  Trial  or  experiment  to  prove  the  qualities  of  a 
metal.     [In  this  sense,  see  Assay.] 

5L  First  taste  of  any  thing.  Dryden. 

ES-Sa  Y'/'JD,  (cs-sidc',)  pp.     Attempted  ;  tried. 

ES-SAY'ER,  n.     One  who  writes  essays.      Addison. 

ES-SAY'ING,  ppr.  Trying;  making  an  effort;  at- 
tempting. 

ES-SaY'IST,  n.     A  writer  of  an  essay,  or  of  essays. 
Butler. 

ES'SENCE,  n.  [L.  essentia  ;  Fr.  essence  ;  It.  cssema  ; 
Sp.  escneia ;  from  L.  esse,  to  be  ;  Sw.  vdsende  ;  Goth. 
wisands,  from  wisan,  Sax.  wrsan,  to  he,  whence  was. 
The  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  be  perma- 
nent.! 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  particular  nature  of 
a  being  or  substance,  or  of  a  genus,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others.  Mr.  Locke  makes  a 
distinction  between  nominal  essence  and  real  essence. 
The  nominal  essence,  for  example,  of  gold,  is  that 
complex  idea  expressed  by  gold;  the  real  essence  is 
the  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  its 
properties  depend,  which  is  unknown  to  us. 

The  essence  of  God  bears  no  relation  to  place.    E.  D.  Origin. 

2.  Formal  existence  ;  that  which  makes  any  thing 
to  be  what  it  is  ;  or  rather,  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 
thing  ;  the  very  substance  ;  as,  the  essence  of  Chris- 

3.  Existence  ;  the  quality  of  being.  [tianity. 

I  could  have  resigned  my  very  essence.  Sidney. 

4.  A  being ;  an  existent  person  ;  as,  heavenly  es- 
sences. Milton. 

5.  Species  of  being.  Bacon. 

6.  Constituent  substance  ;  as,  the  pure  essence  of  a 
spirit.  Milton. 

[Locke's  real  essence,  supra.] 

7.  Thepretloininantqiialities  or  virtues  of  any  plant 
or  drug,  extracted,  refined,  or  rectified  from  grosser 
matter  ;  or,  more  strictly,  a  volatile  or'  essential  oil; 
as,  the  essence  of  mint. 

or  the  volatile  matter 


fop 

ES-SeNES'.  n.pl.    [Gr.  Eaonnoi.]    Among  the  Jews,  a 

sect  remarkable  for  their  strictness  and  abstinence. 
ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.     [L.  essentialis.] 

1.  Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  existence  of  a 
thing.  Piety  and  good  works  are  essential  to  the 
Christian  character.  Figure  and  extension  are  essen- 
tial properties  of  bodies. 

Anrl  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 

Alike  es-sintiat  tu  tin-  ainwjng  whole.  Pope. 

2.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

Judgment  is  more  esscoliol  in  a  ;; ial  Ui m  courage.  Denham. 

3.  Pure  ;  highly  rectified. 

Essential  oils,  are  such  as  are  obtained  from  plants 
chiefly  by  distillation  with  water.  They  dissolve  in 
alcohol,  are  inflammable,  and  much  used  in  perfu- 
mery. Brande. 

Essential  character;  in  natural  history,  that  single 

quality  or  property  which  serves  to  distinguish  one 

"rom  another. 

n'shal,)  n.      Existence  ;   being. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  First  or  constituent  principles  ;  as,  the  essentials 
of  religion. 

3.  The  chief  point ;  that  which  is  most  important. 
ES-SEN-TI-AL'I-TY,  >  n.  The  quality  of  being  es- 
ES-SEN'TIAL-NESS,  j      sential ;  first  or  constituent 

principles.  Swift. 

ES-SEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  By  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture ;  in  essence  ;  as,  minerals  and  plants  are  essen- 
tially different. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  effect.  The  two 
stateinentsjiill'er,  but  not  essentially. 

ES-SEN'TIaTE,  v.  i.  To  become  of  the  same  essence. 
B.  Jonson. 

ES-SEN'TIATE,  v  t  To  form  or  constitute  the  es- 
sence or  being  of.  Boyle. 

ES-SEN'TlA -TED,  pp.    Formed  into  the  same  essence. 

ES-SEN'TIA-TING,  ppr.  Forming  into  or  becoming 
of  the  same  essence. 

ES-SOIN',  n.  [Norm,  exon,  excuse  ;  Law  L.  ezonia, 
sonium;  Old  Fr.  czonier,  essonier,  to  excuse.  Spelman 
deduces  the  word  from  ex.  and  soing,  care.  But  qu. 
This  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Essoign.] 

1.  An  excuse  ;  the  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  him 
who  is  summoned  to  appear  in  court  and  answer, 
and  who  neglects  \i<  appear  at  the  day.  In  England, 
the  three  first  days  of  a  term  are  called  essoin-days, 
as  three  days  are  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  suit- 
ors. ».  Blackstone.     Cowel.     Spelman. 

2.  Excuse  ;  exemption.  Spenser. 

3.  He  that  is  excused  for  non-appearance  in  court 
at  the  day  appointed.  Johnson^ 


EST 

ES-SOIN',  v.  t.  To  allow  an  excuse  for  non-appear- 
ance in  court ;  to  excuse  for  absence  *  Cowel. 

ES-SOIN'ER,  «.  An  attorney  who  sufficiently  excuses 
the  absence  of  another. 

ES'SON-lTE,  n.     Cinnamon-Stone  ,  which  see. 

ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  etablir  ;  Sp.  establecer;  Port. 
estabelecer;  It.  stab  Hire ;  L.  stabilio;  Heb.  2X1  or  25J, 


Ch.  and  Syr.  id. ;  Ar.  i_«.a3J  tasaba,  to  set,  fix,  estab- 
lish.   Class  Sb,  No.  37,  and  see  No.  35.    See  also  Ar. 

<_o  »  wataba,  Ch.  ajv,  to  settle,  to  place,  to  dwell. 

Class  Db,  No.  53,  54.] 

1.  To  set  and  fix  firmly  or  unalterably ;  to  settle 
permanently. 

I  will  establish  my  covenant  with   him  Tor  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant. —  Gen.  xvh. 

2.  To  found  permanently  ;  to  erect  and  fix  or  set- 
tle ;  as,  to  establish  a  colony  or  an  empire. 

3.  To  enact  or  decree  by  authority  and  for  per- 
manence ;  to  ordain  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  establish  laws, 
regulations,  institutions,  rules,  ordinances,  &c. 

4.  To  settle  or  fix  permanently  ;  as,  to  establish 
one's  self  in  business ;  the  enemy  established  them- 
selves in  the  citadel. 

5.  To  make  firm  ;  to  confirm ;  to  ratify  what  has 
been  previously  set  or  made. 

Do  we  then   make  void  the  law  through  faith?    By  no  means; 
yea,  we  establish,  the  law.  —  Rom.  Ui. 

6.  To  settle  or  fix  what  is  wavering,  doubtful,  or 
weak ;  to  confirm. 

So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith.  —Acts  xvi. 

To  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness. 

7.  To  confirm  ;  to  fulfill ;  to  make  good. 

Establish  thy  word  to  thy  servant.  —  Ps.  cxii. 

8.  To  set  up  in  the  place  of  another,  and  confirm. 

ES-TAB'LISH-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Set ;  fixed  firmly ;  found- 
ed ;  ordained  ;  enacted  ;  ratified  ;  confirmed;  set  up 
and  supported    by  the  state ;   as,  an    established  re- 

ES-TAB'LISH-ER,  n.  He  who  establishes,  ordains, 
or  confirms. 

ES-TAB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Fixing  ;  settling  perma- 
nently;    founding;    ratifying  ;  confirming  ;    ordain- 

ES-f  AB'LISH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  etablissemcnt.) 

1.  The  act  of  establishing,  founding,  ratifying,  or 
ordaining. 

2.  Settlement ;  fixed  state.  Spenser. 

3.  Confirmation  ;  ratification  of  what  has  been  set- 
tled or  made.  Bacon. 

4.  Settled  regulation  ;  form  ;  ordinance ;  system  of 
laws  ;  constitution  of  government. 

Bring  in  that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should  be  contained 
in  duty.  '  Spenser. 

5.  Fixed  or  stated  allowance  for  subsistence ;  in- 
come ;  salary 

His  excellency  —  might  gradually  lessen  your  establishment. 
Swift. 

6.  That  which  is  fixed  or  established  ;  as  a  perma- 
nent military  force,  a  fixed  garrison,  a  local  govern- 
ment, an  agency,  a  factory,  &c.  The  king  has  estao- 
lishments  to  support  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain. 

7.  A  place  of  residence  or  of  transacting  business. 

8.  That  form  of  religious  worship  which  is  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  state. 

9.  Settlement  or  final  rest. 

We  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here.  Wake 

ES-TA-CADE',  71.  [Fr.  Sp.  estacada,  from  the  root  of 
stake.] 

A  dike  constructed  of  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river, 
or  a  morass,  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

ES-TA-FETTE1 , 

A  courier ;  an  express  of  any  kind. 

ES-TATE',  n.  [Fr.  etat,  for  cstat ;  D.  staat ;  G.  staat ; 
Arm.  stad ;  It.  stato  ;  Sp.  estado ;  L.  status,  from  sto, 
to  stand.  The  roots  stb,  std,  and  stg,  have  nearly 
the  same  signification,  to  set,  to  fix.  It  is  probable 
that  the  L.  sto  is  contracted  from  stad,  as  it  forms 


steti.     See  Ar.  ^Xac.  Class  Sd,  No.  46,  and  Class 
Dd,  No.  22,  23,  24.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  fixedness  ;  a  fixed  condition  ; 
now  generally  written  and  pronounced  State. 

She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate.  Dryden. 

2.  Condition  or  circumstances  of  any  person  or 
thing,  whether  high  or  low.    Luke  i. 

3.  Rank  ;  quality. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate  ?     Sidney. 

4.  In  law,  the  interest,  or  quantity  of  interest,  a 
man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  effects.  Es- 
tates are  real  or  personal.     Real  estate   consists   in 


EST 

lands  or  freeholds,  which  descend  to  heirs  ;  personal 
'  '  .  chattels  or  movables,  which  go  to 
;  and  administrators.  There  are  also  estates 
for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &c. 

5.  Fortune;  possessions;  property  in  general.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  great  estate.  He  left  his  estate  unencum- 
bered. 

6.  The  general  business  or  interestof  government ; 
hence,  a  political  body  ;  a  commonwealth  ;  a  repub- 
lic.    But  in  this  sense,  we  now  use  State. 

7.  A  branch  of  the  body  politic.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons ;  or  rather  the  lords  and  commons. 

Estates;  in  the  plural,  dominions  ;  possessions  of  a 
prince. 

2.  Orders  or  classes  of  men  in  society  or  govern- 
ment.    Herod  made  a  supper  for  his  chief  estates. 
Mark  vi. 
ES-TATE',  v.  t.     To  settle  as  a  fortune.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  establish.     [Little  used.]  [Sluik. 

ES-TAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Possessing  an  estate.     Swift. 

ES-TEEM',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  estimer;    It.  estimare;    Sp.  and 

Port,  estimar  ;  Arm.  istimout,  istimein ;  L.  astimo  :  Gr. 

tio-Tipaoiiai  ;  etc  and  npaoi,  to  honor  or  esteem.    See 

Class  Dm,  No  28.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or  low ;  to 
estimate ;  to  value. 

Then  he  forsn'Jc  lied,  who  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the 

rock  of  his  salvation —  Deut.  xxxii. 
They  that  dearie  me  >h  d!  e-  lightly  esteemed.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

2.  To  prize  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  regard  with 
reverence,  respect,  or  friendship.  When  our  minds 
are  not  biased,  we  always  esteem  the  industrious,  the 
generous,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  learned. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  riches?  —  Job  xxxvi. 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion ;  to  repute ;  to  think. 

One  man  esteemelh  one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth 
every  day  alike.  —  Rom.  xiv. 

4.  To  compare  in  value  ;  to  estimate  by  proportion. 
[Little  used.]  Davies. 

ES-TEEM',  v.  i.     To  consider  as  to  value.     Spenser. 

ES-TEEM',  n.  Estimation  ;  opinion  or  judgment  of 
merit  or  demerit.  This  man  is  of  no  worth  in  my 
esteem. 

2.  High  value  or  estimation  ;  great  regard  ;  favora- 
ble opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

Both  those  poets  lived  ill  mi 


-villi  good  e 


Dryde, 


ES-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  esteem  ;  estimable. 

ES-TEEM'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Valued  ;  estimated  ;   highly 

valued   or   prized  on   account  of  worth  ;    thought ; 


lielil  in  opinion. 
ES-TEEM'ER,  n.     One  who  esteems  ;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  on  any  thing. 

A  proud  esteemer  of  his  own  parts.  Locke. 

ES-TEEM'ING,  ppr.     Valuing;  estimating;   valuing 

highly  ;  prizing  ;  thinking  ;  deeming. 
ES-THET'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  science  of  taste. 
ES-THET'ieS,n.     [Gr.  ai<rbV,*oc.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  or  of  the 
theory  of  taste.     [See  ^Esthetics.] 
ES-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  astus  and  fcro.] 

Producing  heat, 
ES'TI-MA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  It.  estimevolc.] 

1.  That  is  capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued ; 
as,  estimable  damage.  Paley. 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  great  price. 

A  pound  of  inni's  lli-sh,  iilen  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable.  Shak. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  our 
good  opinion  or  regard. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that  one  was  more  amiable, 
the  other  more  estimable.  Temple. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE,  n.     That  which  is  worthy  of  regard. 

Brown. 
ES'TI-MA-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  deserving 

esteem  or  regard.  R.  JVewton. 

ES'TI-MA-BLY,  adv.     In  an  estimable  manner. 
ES'TI-MATE,  v.  t.f  [L.  aistimo.     See  Esteem.] 

1.  To  judge  and  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of; 
to  rate  by  judgment  or  opinion,  without  weighing  or 
measuring  either  value,  decree,  extent,  or  quantity. 
We  estimate  the  value  of  cloth  by  inspection,  or  the 
extent  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  the  distance  of  a  moun- 
tain. We  estimate  the  worth  of  a  friend  by  his 
known  qualities.  We  estimate  the  merits  or  talents 
of  two  different  men  by  judgment.  We  estimate 
profits,  loss,  and  damage.     Hence, 

2.  To  compute  ;  to  calculate  ;  to  reckon. 
ES'TI-MATE,  ii.     A  valuing  or  rating  in  the  mind  ;  a 

judgment  or  opinion  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or 
quantity  of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it.  We 
form  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  a  war  ;  of  the  prob- 
able outfits  of  a  voyage  ;  of  the  comparative  strength 
or  merits  of  two  men  ;  of  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or 
its  population.  Hence,  estimate  may  be  equivalent 
to  calculation,  computation,  without 


2.  Value. 
ES'TI-MA-TED,  pp 
,fudg 


Shak. 
a.    Valued  ;  rated  in  opinion 


ot    liiueineui. 
ES'TI-MA-TING,  ppr      Valuing ;  rating  ;  forming  an 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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opinion  or  judgment  of  the  value,  extent,  quantity, 

or  degree  of  worth  of  any  object ;  calculating ;  com- 

ES-TI-MA'TION,  h.     [L.  astimatio.]  [puting. 

1.  The  act  of  estimating. 

2  Calculation  ;  computation  ;  an  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  worth,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any  thing, 
formed  without  using  precise  data.  We  may  differ 
in  our  estimations  of  distance,  magnitude,  or  amount, 
and  no  less  in  our  estimation  of  moral  qualities. 

3.  Esteem  ;  regard  ;  favorable  opinion  ;  honor. 

I  shall  have   estimation  among  the  n  ultitude,  aud  honor  with 
the  elders.  Wisdom. 

ES'TI-MA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  comparing 
and  adjusting  the  worth  or  preference.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Imaginative.  [Hale.  Boyle. 
ES'TI-MA-TOR,  re.  One  who  estimates  or  values. 
ES'TI-VAL,  a.     [L.  astivus,  from  cestas,  summer.    See 

Heat.] 
Pertaining  to  summer,  or  continuing  for  the  siira- 

ES'TI-VaTE,  v.  i.    To  pass  the  summer.  [mer. 

ES-TI-Va'TION,  n.  [L.  astivatio,  from  cestas,  sum- 
mer, cestivo,  to  pass  the  summer.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer.  Bacon. 

2.  In  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  floral  gem  or  bud  :  1,  convolute,  when  the  pet- 
als are  rolled  together  like  a  scroll  ;  2,  imbricate, 
when  they  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof; 
3,  conduplicate,  when  they  are  doubled  together  at 
the  midrib ;  4,  valoate,  when,  as  they  are  about  to 
expaud,  they  are  placed  like  the  glumes  in  grasses. 

Martyn. 
ES-TOP-',  v.  t.     [Fr.  etouper,  to  stop.     See  Stop.] 
In  law,  to  impede  or  bar,  by  one's  own  act. 
A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  per- 
mitted  to   avrror  prove  any  dung  in  conlr.idiaion  I"  what 

ES'TO  PER-PET'U-UM,  )  [L.]     May  it  be  perpet- 

ES'TO  PER  PET'n-A,      \      ual. 

E3-TOP'P£D,  (es,topt',)  pp.  Hindered  ;  barred ;  pre- 
cluded by  one's  own  act. 

ES-TOP'PEL,  n.  In  law,  a  stop;  a  plea  in  bar, 
grounded  on  a  man's  own  act  or  deed,  which  estops 
or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the  con- 

If  a  tenant  for  years  levies  a  f 
as  an  estoppel  to  the  cogi 
ES-TOP'PING,  ppr.    Impeding ;  barring  by  one's  own 

ES-To'VERS,  n.  pi.  [Norm,  estoffer,  to  store,  stock, 
furnish  ;  cstuffeures,  stores  ,  Fr.  ctoffer,  to  stuff.  See 
Stuff.] 

In  law,  necessaries  or  supplies  ;  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  use  of  a  ten- 
ant; such  as  sustenance  of  a  felon  in  prison,  and  for 
his  family  during  his  imprisonment;  alimony  for  a 
woman  divorced,  out  of  her  husband's  estate.  Com- 
mon of  estovers,  is  the  liberty  id'  taking  the  necessary 
wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm  from 
another's  estate.  In  Saxon,  it  is  expressed  by  bote, 
which  signifies  more,  or  supply,  us,  liousc-bote,  plow- 
birtr,  firr-luitf,  cart-bote,  &x.  Blackstone. 

ES-TRADE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  even  or  level  space ;  a 
level  and  slightly  raised  [dace  in  a  mum.        Smart 

ES-TRAM'A-CON,  (son,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  two- 
edged  sword  formerly  used. 

Eri-TRANGE',  v  t.     [Fr.  etranger.     See  Strange.] 

1.  To  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  cease 
to  frequent  and  be  familiar  with. 

I  thus  estrange  my  person  from  her  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original  use  or 
possessor ;  to  apply  to  a  purpose  foreign  from  its 
original  or  customary  one. 

3.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections  ;  to  turn  from 
kindness  to  indifference  or  malevolence. 


4.  Toi 


ithdraw  ;  to  withhold. 

strange  our  belief  from  whai 


Olan 


The   state  of 
tranged.  Prynne. 

ES-TRANGE'MENT,  7i.  Alienation  ;  a  keeping  at  a 
distance  ;  removal ;  voluntary  abstraction  ;  as,  an 
estrangement  of  affection. 

An  estrangement  of-desires  from  better  things.  South. 

ES-TRANG'ING,   ppr.      Alienating  ;    withdrawing  ; 

keeping  at  or  removing  to  a  distance. 
ES-TRA-PADE',  n.     [Fr.  strappado.] 

The  action  of  a  horse,  who,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider, 

rises  before  and  at  the  same  time  kicks  furiously  with 

his  hind  legs.  Farrier's  Diet. 

ES-TRAY',  v.  i.     To  stray.     [See  Stray.] 
ES-TRAY',   n.      [Norm,    estrayer,   probably   allied    to 

straggle,   and   perhaps   from    the  root   of  W.   trag, 

beyond.] 
A  tame  beast,  as  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  which  is 

found  wandering  or  without  an  owner ;  a  beast  sup- 
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posed  to  have  strayed  from  the  power  or  in  closure  of 
its  owner.     It  is  usually  written  Strav.  Blackstone. 

ES-TREAT',  re.  [Norm,  estraite  or  estreite,  from  L. 
extraction,  extraho,  to  draw  out.] 

In  law,  a  true  copy  or  duplicate  of  an  original 
writing,  especially  of  amercements  or  penalties  set 
down  in  the  rolls  of  court  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff", 
or  other  officer,  on  every  offender.    Cuwel.     Encyc. 

ES-TREAT',  v.  i.     To  extract ;  to  copv.    Blackstone. 

ES-TReAT'ED,  pp.     Extracted  ;  copied. 

ES  Tlii>.  \T'l  MJ,  ppr.     Extracting  ;  copying. 

ES-TRePE'MENT,  re.  [Norm,  estreper,  estripper,  to 
waste ;  Eng.  to  strip.] 

In  law,  spoil ;  waste  ;  a  stripping  of  land  by  a  ten- 
ant, to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner.  Blackstone.   Cowel. 

ES'TRIDfj'E,  j   "•     The  ostlich  ;  which  see'     [°fo-l 
2.  In  commerce,  the  fine  down  of  the  ostrich,  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  fathers.  McCulloch. 

ES'TU-ANCE,  n.     [L.  asttcs.] 

Heat.     [JYot  in  use.]  Brown. 

ES'TU-A-RY,  re.  [L.  atstuarium,  from  astuo,  to  boil 
or  foam,  cestus,  heat,  fury,  storm.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith  ;  a  narrow  passage, 
or  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide  meets 
the  current,  or  flows  and  ebbs. 

2.  A  vapor  bath. 

ES'TU-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  estua- 
ry ;  as,  estuary  strata.  Lyell. 

ES'TU-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  cestuo,  to  boil.] 

To  boil ;  to  swell  and  rage  ;  to  be  agitated. 

ES-TU-A'TION,  n.  A  boiling;  agiinlion  ;  commotion 
of  a  fluid.  Brown.    JYorris. 

EST-URE',n.     [L.  cestuo.] 

Violence  ;  commotion.     [JYot  used.]       Chapman. 

E-Su'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  esuriens,  esurio.] 

Inclined  to  eat ;  hungry.  Diet. 

ES'U-RINE,  (ezh'yu-rin,)  a.  Eating ;  corroding. 
[Lmle  used.]  Wiseman. 

E-TAV  MA'JOR,  (a-ta'ma'zhnr.)  Officers  and  sub- 
officers,  as  distinguished  from  their  troops;  also,  the 
superior  officers.  Diet,  dc  VAcad. 

ET  CJET'E-RA,  [L.]  and  the  contraction  Etc.,  or 
&c,  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the  kind  ;  and  so  on  ; 
and  so  forth. 

ETCH  or  ED'DISH,  n.  Ground  from  which  a  crop 
has  been  taken.  Mortimer. 

ETCH,  v.  t.     [G.  ctzen,  D.  etsen,  to  eat.     See  Eat.] 

1.  To  produce  figures  or  designs  on  copper  or  other 
metallic  plates,  by  means  of  lines  or  strokes  first 
drawn,  and  then  eaten  or  corroded  by  aquafortis. 
Tile  plate  is  first  covered  with  a  proper  varnish  or 
ground,  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  acid,  and 
the  ground  is  then  scored  or  scratched  by  a  needle  or 
similar  instrument,  in  the  places  where  the  lines  com- 
posing the  figure  or  design  are  intended  to  be  ;  the 
plate  is  then  covered  with  nitric  acid,  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  in  tile  lines  thus  laid  bare.  Hcbert. 

2.  To  sketch  ;  to  delineate.   [JYot  in  use.]    Locke. 
ETi  'II,  r.  i.     To  practice  etching. 

ETCH'£D,  (etcht,)  pp.  or  a.  Marked  and  corroded  by 
nitric  acid. 

ETCH'ING,  ppr.  Marking  or  producing  a  design,  on  a 
metallic  plate  with  aquafortis. 

ETCH'ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  etching ;  a  mode  of 
engraving. 
2.  The  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 

ETCH'ING-NEE'DLE,  h.  All  instrument  of  steel 
with  a  fine  point,  used  in  etching  for  tracing  out- 
lines, &c,  on  the  plate.  Brande. 

ET-E-OS'TIC,  re.  [Gr.  ertoc,  true,  and  ortxos,  a 
verse.] 

A  chronogrammatical  composition.       B.  Jonson. 

E-TERN',  o.  Eternal  ;  perpetual  ;  endless.  [JYot 
used.]  Shak. 

E-TER'NAL,  a.t  [Fr.  eternel  ;  L.  artcrnus,  composed 
of  ovum  and  turnus,  aviternus.  Varro.  The  origin 
of  the  last  component  part  of  the  word  is  not  ob- 
vious.   It  occurs   in    diuturnus,  and  seems   to   de- 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

To  know   wli-lh<r  then'  is  any  red    b.-ine,  whose  duration  has 
been  eternal.  Locke. 

3.  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration  ;  ever- 
lasting ;  endless  ;  immortal. 

That  they  may  also  obi  on  (bo  "dv.dion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 

What  shall  1  d,.,  that' I  n.-y  luv-  citrnal  life  I  —Malt.  xix. 
Suffering  the  veng  ..,llc.,  ,,l  eternal  fire.  —  Jude  7. 

4.  Perpetual ;  ceaseless ;  continued  without  inter- 


And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dryden. 

5.  Unchangeable ;   existing  at  all   times  without 
change  ;  as,  eternal  truth. 
E-TER'NAL,  re.    An  appellation  of  God. 

Hooker.    Milton. 
E-TER'NAL-IST,  re.     One   who  holds  the  past  ex- 
istence of  the  world  to  be  infinite.  Burnet. 
E-TER'NAL-tZE,  v.  t.    To  make  eternal;    to  give 
[We  now  use  Eternize.]         [endless  duration  to. 
E-TER'NAL-IZ-i!D,7)n.    Made  eternal. 
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E-TER'NAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  eternal. 
E-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.     Without  beginning  or  end  of 
duration,  or  without  ond  only. 

2.  Unchangeably  ;  invariably  ;  at  all  times. 

That  which  is  morally  good  must  be  eternally  and  unchangea- 
bly so.  South. 

3.  Perpetually;  without  intermission  ;  at  all  times 

Where  western  gales  eurnally  reside.  Addison. 

E-TER'NI-FI-ED,  pp.     Made  famous ;  immortalized. 


e.     [J 

t'NI-FY-ING,   ppr.      Making  famous;    immor- 


E-TER'NI-F?,  v.  t.    To  make  famous. 
'JYot  in  use.] 
-ING,  pi 
E-TER'NI-TY,  n.     [L.  celernitas.]  [talizing. 

1.  Duration  or  continuance  without  beginning  or 
end. 

By  repeating  tlio  id. -a  of  any  l.-n.-th  of  dor  d.inn,  with  the  endless 

addition  ol'nniober,  wo  c o  by  [!„■  id.  a  of  eternity.  Locke. 

The  high  and  loily  Uie-,  win,   inliabifdi  tuenily. —  Is.  lvii. 

2.  The  state  or  time  which  begins  at  death. 

At  death  we  enter  on  eternity.  Dwieht. 

We  speak  of  eternal  dura  lam  pn  eeiling  the  present 
time.  God  has  existed  from  eternity.  We  also  speak 
of  endless  or  everlasting  duration  in  future,  and 
dating  from  present  time  or  the  present  state  of  things. 
Some  men  doubt  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
though  they  have  less  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
ctmiiiu  of  future  rewards. 
E-TER'NIZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  eterniser ;  Sp.  eterniiar;  It. 
etcrnarc ;  Low  L.  wterno.] 

1.  To  make  endless. 

2.  To  continue,  the  existence  or  duration  of  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  perpetuate  ;  as,  to  eternize  woe.     Milton. 

So  we  say,  to  eternize  fame  or  glory. 

3.  To  make  forever  famous  ;  to  immortalize  ;  as,  to 
eternize  a  name  ;  to  eternize  exploits. 

E-TEll'NTZ-.ED,  ojt.     Made  endless  ;  immortalized. 
E-TER'MZ-ING,  ppr      Giving  endless  duration  to; 

immortalizing. 
E-TE'SIAN,  (e-tS'zuan,)  a.     [L.  etesius  ;  Gr.  ernatoc, 

from  croc,  a  year.    Q.U.  Eth.  UUVt*!  ,  owed,  or  awed, 
a  circuit  or  tircle,  and  the  verb,  to  go  round.] 

Stated  ;  blowing  at  stated  times  of  the  year ;  pe- 
riodical. Etesian  winds  are  yearly  or  anniversary 
winds,  answering  to  tiie  monsoons  of  the  East  In- 
dies. The  word  is  applied,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  the  periodical  winds  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  whateyer  quarter  I  bey  blow.  Encyc. 

E'THAL,re.  [from  the  first  s_\  llublesotVifttrand  alcohol.] 
A  peculiar  oily  substance,  obtained  from  sperma- 
ceti. Prout. 

ETHE,  a.     Easy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

E'THEL,  a.     Noble.     [06s.] 

E'THER,  re.  [L.ccther;  Gr.  aSnp,  alBia,  to  burn,  to 
shine  ;  Eng.  weather;  Sax.  wader,  the  air;  D.  weder ; 
G.  wetter  ;  Sw.  voider.] 

1.  A  thin,  subtile  matter,  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
air,  which,  some  philosophers  suppose,  begins  from 
the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occupies  the  heav- 
enly space.  JYewton. 

There  fieldB  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  very  light,  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable fluid,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol, 
or  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  with  an  acid,  especially 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  of  a 
strong,  sweet  smell,  susceptible  of  great  expansion, 
and  of  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  so  volatile,  that  when 
shaken  it  is  dissipated  in  an  instant. 

Encyc.     Fourcroy. 
E-THE'RE-AL,  a.     Formed  of  ether;    containing  or 
filled  with  ether  ;  as,  ethereal  space  ;  ethereal  regions. 

2.  Heavenly  ;  celestial ;  as,  ethereal  messenger. 

3.  Consisting  of  ether  or  spirit. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ell'.ereal,  iiomau,  angel,  man.  Pope. 

E-THE-RE-AL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  or  condition  of 
b.ing  etnereal. 


or  a  very  subtile  fluid  ;  as,  an  ethercaliied  and   incor- 
poreal iubstrate.  Good. 
2.   Made  rib. -real  or  spiritual. 

E-THE'RE-AL-LY,  ado.    In  a  celestial  or  heavenly 
manner. 

E-THE'RE-OUS,  a.    Formed  of  ether ;  heavenlv. 
Milton. 

E'THER-I-FORM,  a.     [ether  and  form.]     Having  the 

_  form  of  ether.  Prout. 

E'THER-INE,  re.   Carbureted  hydrogen,  so  called  from 
being  supposed  to  exist  in  ether.  P.  Cue. 

E'THER-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  ether. 

Med.  Rcpos. 

K'TIIER-IZ-Ttt),  pp.     Converted  into  ether. 

E'THER-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  ether. 

ETH'ie,         la.     [L.  ethicus;  Gr.  nHmos,  from  nOo;, 

ETH'IC-AL,  j      manners  ] 

Relating  to  manners  or  morals  ,  treating  of  moral- 
ity ;  delivering  precepts  of  morality  ;  as,  ethic  dis- 
courses or  epistles. 
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ETH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  the  doctrines  of 

morality. 
ETH'S€4  »■     The   doctrines   of  morality  or  social 
manners ;  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Paley.    Encyc. 
2.  A  system  of  moral  principles  ;  a  system  of  rules 
for  regulating  the  actions  and  manners  of  men  in 


Ethiopia. 


E'THI-OP,  )         . 

E-THI-O'PI  AN,  ("•    A 

E'THI-OPS  MAR'TIAL ;  black  oxyd  of  iron ;  iron  in 
(he  form  uf  a  very  tine  powder. 

E'THI-OPS  MIN'ER-AL;  a  combination  of  mercury 
and  sulphur,  of  a  black  color  ;  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  Thomson.     Nicholson. 

ETH'MOID,  )  a.     [Gr.  nOuoi,  a  sieve,  and  eidos, 

ETH-MOID'AL,  j      form.] 
Resembling  a  sieve. 

Ethmoid  bone ;  a  bone  at  the  top  of  the  root  of  the 
nose. 

ETH'NARCH,  ti.     [Gr.  eOm,s  and  ap\n.] 
The  governor  of  a  province  or  people. 

ETH'Nie,         /  a.      [L.    ethnicus  ;    Gr.  cByiKOc,   from 

ETH'NIC-AL,  j      tUvnc,  nation,  from  the  root  of  G. 

heide,  heath,  woods,  whence  hiat.hni.  See  Heathen.] 

Heathen;    pagan  ;  pertaining    to    the  Gentiles    or 

nations  not  converted  to  Christianity  ;   opposed  to 

Jewish  and  Christian. 

ETH'NlC,  n.     A  heathen  ;  a  pagan. 

ETH'NI  CIS.M,  n.     Heathenism";  paganism  ;  idolatry. 
B.  Jonson. 

ETH-NOG'RA-PHER,  I  n.     One  who  cultivates  eth- 

ETH-NOL'O-GIST,  j  nography  ;  one  who  treats 
of  the  different  natural  races  and  families  of  men. 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'IC,  )  a.     [See  the  noun.]     Per- 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      taining  to  ethnography. 

ETH-NOG'RA-PHY,  )   n.      [Gr.    etivof,    ypaib'i,    and 

ETH-NOL'O-GY,        j       A»>o$.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  different  natural 
races  and  families  of  men,  or  a  treatise  on  that  sci- 
ence. 

ETH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Ethology.]  Treating 
of  ethics  or  moralitv. 

E-THOL'O-GIST,  n!  One  who  writes  on  the  subject 
of  manners  and  morality. 

E-THOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  t.8a;,  or  ndoc,  manners,  mor- 
als, and  Aoj  oc,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  morality,  or  the  science  of  ethics. 
Owen.     Lanier. 

E'THYL,  n.  [Gr.  aiBnp  and  iXn.]  A  hypothetical 
radical  or  base,  existing  in  ether  and  its  compounds. 

E'TI-O-LaTE,  v.  i.     [Gr.  atOia,  to  shine.]     [Graham. 
To  become  white  or  whiter;  to  be  whitened  by 

_  excluding  t lie  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants. 

E'TI-O-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  blanch  ;  to  whiten  by  ex- 
cluding the  sun's  rays. 

E'TI-O-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Blanched  ;  whitened  by 
excluding  the  sun's  rays. 

E'TI-O-LA-TING,  ppr.      Blanching  ;    whitening   by 


ed,  as  plants,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun, 

Fourcroy.     Darwin. 
In  gardening,  the  rendering   plants  white,  crisp, 
and  tender,  by  excluding  the  action  of  light  from 
them.  Cyc. 

E-TI-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  etiology. 

Arbuthnot. 

E-TI-OL'O-GY,  ti.  [Gr.  oina,  cause,  and  Xoyoi,  dis- 
course.] 

In  medicine,  that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  causes  of  disease.  Quincy. 

ET-I-QUETTE',  (et-e-ket',)  n.  [Fr.  etiquette,  a  ticket ; 
W.  tocyn,  a  little  piece  or  slip,  from  tociaw,  to  cut  off, 
Eng.  to  dock.  Originally,  a  little  piece  of  paper,  or  a 
mark  or  title,  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle,  expressing 
its  contents.] 

Primarily,  an  account  of  ceremonies.  Hence,  in 
present  usage,  forms  of  ceremony  or  decorum  ;  the 
forms  which  are  observed  toward  particular  persons, 
or  in  particular  places,  especially  in  courts,  levees, 
and  on  public  occasions.  From  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  deliver  cards  containing  orders  for  regu- 
lating ceremonies  on  public  occasions. 

ET-Ne'AN,  a.  [from  JSEtna.]  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  Sicily. 

ET'TIN.n.     A  giant.     [Obs.]  Beaum, 

ET'TLE,  v.  t.     To  earn.     [Not  in  use.]        Boucher. 

ET-UK',  (et-we',)    ; 

ET-WEE',  i  n.     [Fr.  etui,  a  case.] 

ET-WEE'-CASE,) 

A  case  for  pocket  instruments. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GER,  71.    An  etymologist     [Not  in  use.] 
Griffith. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Etymology.]  Per- 
taining to  etymology  or  the  derivation  of  words  ;  ac- 
cording to,  or  by  menus  of,  etymology.  Locke. 

ET.-i-ivlO-i.OG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  ety- 
mology. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG'ie-ON,  ti,  A  treatise  in  which  the 
etymologies  of  words  are  traced,  as  Winter's  Ety- 
mologicon. 
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ET-Y-MOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  etymology  or 
the  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals ;  one 
who  searches  into  the  original  of  words. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.    To  search  into  the  origin 
of  words  ;  to  deduce  words  from  their  simple  roots. 
Encyc. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ervpoc,  true,  and  Au;  o$, 
discourse.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  explains  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  radical  or  primary  signification. 

In  grammar,  etymology  comprehends  the  various 
inflections  and  modifications  of  words,  and  shows 
how  they  are  formed  from  their  simple  roots. 

2.  The  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals ; 
the  analysis  of  compound  words  into  their  primi- 

ET'Y-MON,  n.     [Gr.  ernuoi;  from  f.tvu„s,  true.] 

An  original  root  or  primitive  word. 
EO'eHA-IUST,  (yu'ka-rist,)  «.t  [Gr.  evXapirta,  a  giv- 
ing of  thanks  ;  en,  well,  and  X'P'S,  favor.] 

1.  The  sacrament  of  tin:  Lord's  supper;  the  solemn 
act  or  ceremony  of  commemorating  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  emblems 
of  his  flesh  and  blood,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
pra\«rs  and  hymns. 
2*The  act  of  giving  thanks. 
EU-€HA-RIST'ie,  \  a.   Containing  expressions  of 

EU-ClIA-RIST'ie-AL,  j      thanks.  Brown. 

Pertaining  to  the  Lord's  supper. 
Eu'OHLORE,  a.     [Gr.  jn,  well,  and  xXiopoc,  green.] 

In  mineralogii,  Having  a  distinct  green  color.  Molls. 
EU-€HL6'Rie,   (yu-klo'rik,)  a.     Of  a  distinct  green 

Euehloric  gas  ;  the  same  as  Euchlorine.  Davy. 
Eu'CHLO-RINE,  n.    [See  Chlorine.]     In  chemistry, 

protoxyd  of  chlorine.  Davy.     Ure. 

EU-€HOL'0-GY,  (yu-kol'o-je,)  n.  [Gr.  evXoXoyiov  ; 
ev\n,  prayer  or  vow,  and  Kayoc,  discourse.] 

A    formulary    of   prayers  ;    the   Greek    ritual,    in 
which  are  prescribed  the  order  of  ceremonies,  sacra- 
ments, and  ordinances.  Encyc. 
EO'CHRO-ITE,  7i.     [Gr.  evXr,oia,  beautiful  color.] 
A  mineral  of  a  light,  emerald-green  color,    trans- 
parent and  brittle. 
EO'CHY-MY,  (yu'ke-me,)  n.     [Gr.  cvXvpin.] 

A  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 

EU-eiiY-SID'ER-ITE,  n.  A  mineral,  considered  as  a 
variety  of  augite.  Phillips. 

Eu'CLASE,  n.  [Gr.  eti  and  *-Auw,  to  break  ;  easily 
broken.] 

A  brittle  gem  of  the  beryl  family,  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  glucina.  It  occurs  in  light, 
green,  transparent  crystals,  alfording  a  brilliant  diag- 
onal cleavage.  It  comes  from  the  topaz  localities  in 
Brazil.  Dana. 

Eu'CRA-SY,  n.     [Gr.  £t>,  well,  and  xpacric,  tempera- 

In  medicine,  such  a  due  or  well-proportioned  mix- 
ture of  qualities  in  bodies,  as  to  constitute  health  or 
soundness.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

EuCTlC-AL,  a.    Containing  acts  of  thanksgiving. 
Mode. 
Eu'DI-AL-'5TE,  n.     [Gr    ev,  easily,  and  itaXvoj,  to 
dissolve.] 

A  rose-red  or  brownish-red  mineral,  occurring  in 
nearly  opaque  crystals.  It  consists  of  the  earth  zir- 
conia',  united  with  silica,  lime,  and  soda.  It  fuses 
easily  before  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

EU-DI-OM'E-TER,B.*[Gr.eu<S«>c, serene,  so  and  6ioc, 
Jove,  air,  and  perpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  any  given  bulk  of  elastic  fluid. 

Encyc.     Ure. 
EU-DI-O-MET'RIC,        j  a.      Pertaining  to  a  eudi- 
EU-DI-O-MET'Rie-AL,  (      ometer  ;  performed  or  as- 
certained by  a  eudiometer  ;  as,  cadw metrical  exper- 
iments or  results. 
EU-DI-OM'E-TRY,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  the  air  by  the  eudiometer. 

P.  Cyc. 
EO'GE,  77.     Applause.     [Not  used.' 
EO'GEN-Y,  ti.     [Gr.  ev  and  yeuoc, 
Nobleness  of  birth, 
u,)  n.    A  tre- 

MON'IO,  a.     [Gr.  ev,  well,  and  harmonic.] 
Producing  harmony  or  concordant  sounds  ;  as,  the 
enharmonic  organ.  Liston, 

Efj'KAI-RITE,  ti.     [Gr.  evKtupos,  opportune.] 

Cupreous  seleniuret  of  silver,  a  mineral  of  a  shin- 
ing lead-gray  color,  and  granular  structure. 

Cleaveland. 
EU-LOG'IG,         j   a.      [See    Eulogy.]      Containing 
EU-LOG'IC-AI,,  j       praise;   commendatory. 
EU-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  a  manner  to  convey 

praise. 
EC'LO-GIST,  (yu'lo-jist,)  n.    [See   Eulogy.]     One 
who    praises    and     commends    another  ;    one   who 
writes  or  speaks    in  commendation  of   another,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  qualities,  exploits,  or  per- 

EU-LO-GIST'ie,  a.    Commendatory  ;  full  of  praise. 
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EU-LO-GIST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  commendation. 

EU-Lo'Gl-UM,  7t.     A  eulogy. 

Eu'LO-GIZE,  (yu'lo-jize,)  ».  t.  [See  Eulogy.]  To 
praise ;  to  speak  or  write  in  commendation  of  an- 
other; to  extol  in  speech  or  writing. 

Eu'LO-GIZ-ED,  pp.    Praised  ;  commended. 

Efj'LO-GIZ-ING,  ppr.  Commending  ;  writing  or 
speaking  in  praise  of. 

Eu'LO-GY,  77.  t  [Gr.  evXoyia;  ev  and  Xoyoc]' 

Praise ;  encomium  ;  panegyric ;  a  speech  or  writ- 
ing in  commendation  of  a  person,  on  account  of  his 
valuable  qualities  or  services. 

Eu'NO-MY,  77.     [Gr.  tvvouia  ;  ev  and  vouoc,  law.] 
Equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment. Mitford. 

Eu'NUeH,  (yu'nuk,)  n.  [Gr.  cwovxos;  £WJ,  a  bed, 
and  £\gj,  to  keep.] 

A  male  of  the  human  species  castrated. 

Eu'NU€H-aTE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  eunuch  ;  to  castrate. 

EO'NUCH-A-TED,  pp.     Made  a  eunuch. 

Eu'NUCH-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  a  eunuch. 

EO'NUCH-ISM,  7i.     The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 

EU-OT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ev,  well,  and  repma,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  easily  rleavable. 

EO'PA-THY,  (yu'pa-the,)  n.    [Gr.  £ti7ra0£< 

Right  feeling.  Harris. 

EU-PA-TOR'I-NA,  77.  A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained 
from  Eupatorium  Cannabinum,  or  hemp  agrimony. 
It  is  a  white  powder  having  a  peculiar  sharp,  bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  al- 
cohol. It  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

Eu'PA-TO-RY,  77.     [L.  eupatorium  ;  Gr.  fi>7raTO/Hoi>.] 
The  plant  hemp  agrimony. 

EU-PEPSY,   (yu-pep'se,)  n.    [Gr.  EDTrt^ta  ;  ev  and 
lrcxpii,  concoction.] 
Good  concoction  in  the  stomach  ;  good  digestion. 

EU-PEP'TIC,  a.     Having  good  digestion. 

Ett'PHE-MISM,  (yu'fe-i..i/.m,)  «.  [Gr.  cixpnuicuac  ;  ev, 
well,  and  <pnpi,  to  speak.] 

A  representation  of  good  qualities  ;  particularly  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  iioish  or  indelicate  word 
or  expression  is  softened,  or  rather  by  which  a  deli- 
cate word  or  expression  is  substituted  for  one  which 
is  offensive  to  good  manners  or  to  delicate  ears. 

Ash.     Campbell. 

EU-PHE-MIS'Tie,  a.  Containing  euphemism;  ren- 
dering more  decent  or  delicate  in  expression. 

EU-PHON'IC,  la.      [See   Euphony.]     Agreeable 

EU-PHON'I€-AL,  j  in  sound;  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
as,  euphonical  orthography.  Colcbrooke. 

The  Greeks  adopted  many  changes  in  the  combination  of  sylla- 
bles, to  render  their  language  euphonic,  by  avoiding  such 
collisions.  E.  Porter. 

EU-PH6'NI-0US,  a.    Agreeable  in  sound. 

EU-PHO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  euphony;  harmo- 
niously. 

EO'PHO-NISM,  n.  An  agreeable  combination  of 
sounds. 

Eu'PHO-NiZE,  v.  t.    To  make  agreeable  in  sound. 

Eu'PHO-NY,  (yQ'fo-ne,)  n.  [Gr.  cvQoivia  ;  ev  and 
qiopr,,  voice.] 

An  agreeable  sound  ;  an  easy,  smooth  enunciation 
of  sounds  ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters  and  syllables 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

EU-PHOR'131-A,  (yu-fur'be-a,)  n.  [Gr.  ev(bop0ta,  with 
a  different  signification.] 

In  botany,  spurge,  or  bastard  spurge,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby,  herbaceous 
succulents,  some  of  them  armed  with  thorns.  Encyc. 

EU-PHOR'BI-UM,   (yu-for'be-um,)  n     [L.,  from  Gr. 


ev<j>op(Stov,  Ar.  f\y^>yS  forbion.] 

In  the  materia  medica,  an  inspissated  sap,  exuding 
from  an  African  plant.  It  has  a  sharp,  biting  taste, 
and  is  vehemently  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  ulcer- 
ating the  fauces.  Encyc. 
EfJ'PHO-TIDE,  7i.  A  name  given,  by  the  French,  to 
the  aggregate  of  diallage  and  -aussunte.  Cleaveland. 
Eu'1'lIRA-SY,  (yu'fra-se,)  71.     [Gr.  ewbpaaia.] 

Eyebright,  the  popular  name  of  the  genus  of  plants 
Euphrasia,  called,  in  French,  ca<se-luuette. 
EO'PHU-ISM,  77.     [Gr.  eocJutjc,  elegant.] 

An  affectation  of  excessive  elegance   and   refine- 
ment of  language  ;  high-flown  diction. 
E0'PilU-[ST,  71.     [Gr.  tu0t>ris.] 

One  who  affects  excessive  refinement  and  elegance 
of  language  ;  applied  particularly  to  a  class  of  writ- 
ers, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  whose  unnatural  and 
high-flown  diction  is  ridiculed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Monastery,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Percie  Shafton. 
EU-PHU-IST'ie,  a.    Belonging  to  the  euphuists,  or  to 

euphuism. 
EU-RA'SIAN,  71.  or  a.  [A  contraction  of  European  and 
Asian.] 

A  term  applied,  in  India,  to  children  born  of  Euro- 
pean parents  on  the  one  side,  and  Asiatics  on  the 
other. 
EU-UI'PUS,  71.     [Gr.  Euptrroc;  L.  Euripus.] 

A  strait ;  a  narrow  tract  of  water,  where  the  tide, 
a  current,  flows  and  reflows,  as  that  irt   f.reece, 
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between  Etibced  and  Attica,  or  Eubcsa  and  Breotia. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  strait  or  frith  much  agita- 
ted. Burke. 

EO'RITE,  n.  The  French  name  of  felspathic  granite, 
of  which  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient;  the 
white  stone  [mciss  stein]  of  Werner. 

EU  ROC'LY-DON,  n.  [Gr  cvpoc,  wind,  and  kXvSuv, 
a  wave.] 

A  tempestuous  wind,  such  as  drove  ashore,  on 
Malta,  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Italy. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  blewn  from  an  easterly  point, 
jtfcts  x.wii.  Encyc. 

EO'ROPE,  ?i.  [Bochart  supposes  this  word  to  be  com- 
posed of  NEN  Tin,  white  fiicr,  tin-  land  of  white  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  the  Ethiopians,  black-faced 
people,  or  tawny  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa.] 

The  great  quarter  of  the  earth  that  lies  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Asia,  and  between  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  and  I  lie  North  Sea. 

EU-RO-Pe'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Europe. 

EU-RO-Pe'AN,  n.    A  native  of  Europe. 

EO'Rf.'S,  n.     [L.]     The  east  wind. 

EU'RYTH-MY,  (yu'rith-my,)  n.  [Gr.  cv  and  pvOuos, 
rythnius,  number  or  proportion.] 

In  architecture,  painting,  and  fr.itlpt.nre,  case,  majes- 
ty, and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  arising  from 
just  proportions  in  the  composition.  Encyc. 

EU-Sfc'BI-AN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Arius. 

EU-STa'CHI-AN,  a.  The  eustachian  tube,  is  a  slender 
pipe  affording  a  passage  for  the  air  from  a  cavity  in 
the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  exter- 
nal air.  Paley. 

Eu'STYLE,  n.     [Gr.  cv  and  roXoc,  a  column.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  building  in  which 
the  columns  are  placed  at  the  most  convenient  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  the  iutercolumniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column. 

Gwilt. 

Efj'TAX-Y,  n.     [Gr.  cvratta.] 

Established  order.     [Nut  used.]  Waterhouse. 

EU-TER'PE,  (yu-ter'pe,)  n*  In  mythology,  the  muse 
who  presides  over  wind  instruments. 

EU-TER'PE-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Euterpe  ;  a  term  of- 
ten given  to  music  clubs. 

EO'THA-NA-SY  or  EU-THAN'A-SY,  n.  [Gr.  evBa- 
vatria  :  cv  and  flui/aruc,  death.] 

An  easy  death.  Jlrbuthnot. 

ETJ-TYeH'I-AN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Eutychius,  who  held  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ,  after  their  union,  became  so  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature.  They 
were  also  called  Monophysi tes.  J.  Murdoch 

EU-TYGH'I-AN-ISM,  (yu-tik'e-an-izm,)  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  Eutychius. 

EOX'INE,   n.    The  sea  on  the  east  of  Europe  ;  the 

E  VA'GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  vaco.]  [Black  Sea. 

To  empty.     [Not  in  use.]  Harvey. 

E-VAe'U-ANT,  a.     [L.  cvacuans.] 
Emptying  ;  freeing  from. 

E-VAE'lJ-ANT,  n.  A  medicine  which  procures  evac- 
uations, or  promotes  the  natural  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. 

E-VAG'U-ATE,  v.  U  [L.  evacuo;  e  and  vacuus,  from 
vaco,  to  empty.     See  Vacant.] 

1.  To  make  empty ;  to  free  from  any  thing  con- 
tained ;  as,  to  evacuate  the  church  Hooker. 

2.  To  throw  out  ;  to  eject ;  to  void  ;  to  discharge  ; 
as,  to  evacuate  dark-colored  matter  from  the  bowels. 
Ilence, 

3.  To  empty ;  to  free  from  contents,  or  to  diminish 
the  quantity  contained  ;  as,  to  evacuate  the  bowels  ; 
to  evacuate  the  vessels  by  bleeding. 

4.  To  quit ;  to  withdraw  from  a  place.  The  Brit- 
ish army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  25, 
1783. 

5.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify  ;  as,  to  evacuate  a 
marriage,  or  any  contract. 

[In  this  sense,  Vacate  is  now  generally  used.] 
E-VAG'tJ-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Emptied  ;  cleared  ;  freed 

from  the  contents  ;  quitted,  as  by  an  army  or  garri 

sou  ;  ejected  ;  discharged  ;  vacated. 
E-VAG'11-A-TING,  ppr.     Emptying;  making  void  or 
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E-VAG-U-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clear- 
ing of  the  contents  ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from,  as 
an  army  or  garrison. 

2.  Discharges  by  stool  or  other  natural  means ;  a 
diminution  of  the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathar- 
tics, venesection,  or  other  means.  Quincy. 

3.  Abolition;  nullification. 
E-VAG'U-A-TIVE,  a.    That  evacuates. 
E-VAC'lJ-A-TOR,  n.    One  that  makes  void. 

Hammond. 
E-VADE',  v.  t.t  [L.  evado;   e  and   vado,  to  go;   Sp. 
evudir ;  Fr.  evader.] 

1.  To  avoid  by  dexterity.  The  man  evaded  the 
blow  aimed  at  his  head. 

2.  To  avoid  or  escape  by  artifice  or  stratagem  ;  to 
slip  away  ;  to  elude.     The  thief  evaded  his  pursuers. 

3.  To  elude  by  subterfuge,  sophistry,  address,  or 
ingenuity.  The  advocate  evades  an  argument  or  the 
force  of  an  argument. 
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4.  To  escape  as  imperceptible,  or  not  to  be  reached 
or  seized.  South. 

E-VaDE',  v.  i.  To  escape;  to  slip  away;  formerly 
and  properly  with  from  ;  as,  to  evade  from  perils. 
But/com  is  now  seldom  used. 

2.  To  attempt   to  escape  ;  to   practice  artifice  or 
sophistry,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding. 
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E-VAD'ED.pp.     Avoided  ;  eluded. 

E-VaD'ING,    ppr.       Escaping  ;    avoiding  ;    eluding  ; 

slipping  away  from  danger,  pursuit,  or  attack 
EV-A-G  A'TION,  7i.    [L.  evagatio,  evagor  ,*  e  and  vagor, 

to  wander.] 
The   act  of  wandering;   excursion;  a  roving  or 

rambling.  Ray. 

E-VAG-tN-A'TION,  n.    [e  and  vagina.]     The  act  of 

unsheathing. 
E'VAL,  a.     [L.  cr.vum.] 

Relating  to  time  or  duration.  '  [Not  in  use.] 
E-VAL-U-A'TION,  n.  [Fr.]    Valuation ;  apprizement. 

[Useless.] 
EV-A-NES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  evancscens,  from  evanesco ; 

e  and  vancsco,  to  vanish,  from  vanus,  vain,  empty. 

See  Va.n.] 

1.  A  vanishing  ;  a  gradual  departure  from  sight  or 
possession,  either  by  removal  to  a  distance  or  by 
dissipation,  as  vapor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liable  to  vanish  and  escape 


EV-A-NES'CENT,  a.  Vanishing  ;  subject  to  vanish- 
ing ;  fleeting  ;  passing  away  ;  liable  to  dissipation, 
like  vapor,  or  to  become  imperceptible.  The  pleas- 
ures and  jnvs  of  life  are  evanescent. 

EV-AN-ES'CENT-LY,   adv.     In  a  vanishing  manner. 

E-VAN'GEL,  ,i.     [L.  cvangclium.] 

The  gospel.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

EV-AN-Ge'LI-AN,  a.    Rendering  thanks  for  favors. 
Mttford. 

E-VAN-GEL'IG,  I  a.     [Low  L.  evangclicus,  from 

E-VAN-GEL'IG-AL,  J  evangclium,  tile  gospel  ;  Gr. 
cvayycXtKOf,  from  cvayytXu'v  j  £i>,  well,  good,  and 
ayyeXXui,  to  announce,  Ir.  agalla,  to  tell,  to  speak,  A/. 

^Ls  haula,  to  tell,  Class  Gl,  No.  49,  or  Ch.  K^S,  ^3X, 
to  call,  No.  36.] 

1.  According  to  the  gospel ;  consonant  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  published  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  as,  evangelical  righteousness,  obe- 
dience, or  piety. 

2.  Contained  in  the  gospel  ;  as,  an  evangelical 
doctrine. 

3.  Sound  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  orthodox  ; 
as,  an  evangelical  preacher. 

E-VAN-GEL'IC-AL-ISM,  n.  Adherence  to  evangel- 
ical doctrines. 

E-VAN-GEL'IG-AL-LY,  adv  In  a  manner  according 
to  the  gospel. 

E-VAN'GEL-ISM,n.    The  promulgation  of  the  gospel 

E-VAN'GEL-IST,  n.  A  writer  of  the  history  or  doc- 
trines, precepts,  actions,  life,  and  death,  of  our 
blessed  Savior,  Jesus  Christ ;  as,  the  four  evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

2.  A  preacher  or  publisher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  having  charge  of 
a  particular  church. 
E-VAN'GEL-IST-A-RY,  n.    A  selection  of  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  as  a  lesson  in  divine  service. 

Gregory. 
E-VAN-GEL-T-ZA'TION.n.    The  act  of  evangelizing. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  evangelizo.] 

To  instruct  in  the  gospel  ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to, 
and  convert  to  a  belief  of  the  gospel  ;  as,  to  evangel- 
ize heathen  nations  ;  to  evangelize  the  world. 

Mtlner.     Buchanan. 
E-VA.N'GEL-TZE,  v.  i.     To  preach  the  gospel. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZ-£D,pp.  or  a.     Instructed  in  the  gos- 
pel ;  converted  to  a  belief  of  the  gospel,  or  to  Chris- 
tianity. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZ-ING,;jj)7-.   Instructing  in  the  doctrines 
and   precepts  of  the   gospel ;   converting   to  Chris- 
tianity. 
E-VAN'GEL-Y,  n.    Good  tidings;  the  gospel.     [Not 

in  use]  Spenser. 

E-VAN'ID,  a.     [L.  cvanidus.     See  Vain.] 

Faint;  weak  ;  evanescent ;  liable  to  vanish  or  dis- 
appear ;  as,  an  evanid  color  or  smell.    Bacon.     Encyc. 
E-VAN'ISH,  v.  i.     [L.  evanesco.     See  Vain.] 

To  vanish  ;  to  disappear;  to  escape  from  sight  or 
perception. 

[Vanish  is  more  generally  used.] 
E-VAN'ISH-MENT,  7t.    A  vanishing  ;  disappearance. 

Barton. 

E-VAP'O-RA-BLE,  a.     [See  Evaporate.]     That  may 

be  converted  into  vapor,  and  pass  off  in  fumes ;  that 

may  be  dissipated  by  evaporation.  Grew. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  v.  i.    [L.  evaporo ;  e  and  vaporo,  from 

vapor,  which  see.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  escape  and 
be  dissipated,  either  in  visible  vapor,  or  in  particles 
too  minute  to  be  visible.    Fluids,  when  healed,  often 


EVE 


i  visible  steam  ;  but  water,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  generally  evaporates  in  an  imperceptible 


2.  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dis- 
sipated ;  to  be  wasted.  Arguments  evaporate  in 
words ;  the  spirit  of  a  writer  often  evaporates  in 
translating. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  v.  t.  To  convert  or  resolve  a  fluid 
into  vapor,  which  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  air; 
to  dissipate  in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles. 
Heat  evaporates  water  at  every  point  of  temperature, 
from  32°  to  212°,  the  boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit ;  a 
north-west  wind,  in  New  England,  evaporates  water, 
and  dries  the  earth,  more  rapidly  than  the  heat  alone 
of  a  summer's  day. 
2.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  pour  out  in  words  or  sound. 
Wotlon. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  a.    Dispersed  in  vapors. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TED,  jrp.  or  a.     Converted  into  vapor  or 
steam,  and  dissipated ;  dissipated  in  insensible  par- 


ticl. 


llllid. 


E-VAP'O-RA-TING,  ppr.  Resolving  into  vapor;  dis- 
sipating, as  a  fluid. 

E-VAP-O-RA'TION,  n.  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 
into  vapor  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmospheric 
air.  Evaporation  is  increased  by  heat,  and  is  followed 
by  cold.  It  is  now  generally  considered  as  a  solution 
in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  off  in  fumes;  vent;  discharge. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  operation  of  drawing  off  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  in  steam,  that  the  remainder  may 
be  of  a  greater  consistence,  or  more  concentrated. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  producing 

evaporation. 
E-VAP-O-ROM'E-TER,  n.     [L.  evaporo,  and  Gr.  uer- 
pot',  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a 
fluid  evaporated  in  a  given  time  ;  an  atniometer. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
F.-VA'SION,  (e-va'zhun,)  n.     [L.  evasio,  from  evado, 
evasi.    See  Evadc] 

The  act  of  eluding  or  avoiding,  or  of  escaping, 
particularly  from  tile  pressure  of  an  argument,  from 
an  accusation  or  ciiarge,  from  an  interrogatory  and 
the  like;  excuse;  subterfuge;  equivocation;  artifice 
to  elude  ;  shift.  Evasion  of  a  direct  answer  weakens 
the  testimony  of  a  witness. 

Milton. 


E-Va'SIVE,  a.  Using  evasion  or  artifice  to  avoid ; 
elusive  ;  shuffling  ;  equivocating. 

He  — answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  evasion  ;  artfully  contrived  to  elude 
a  question,  charge,  or  argument;  as,  an  evasive  an- 
swer; an  crasirr  argument  or  reasoning. 

E-VA'SIVE-LY,  ado.  By  evasion  or  subterfuge  ;  elu- 
sively  ;  in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a 
charge. 

E-VA'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
evasive. 

EVE,  7i.  The  consort  of  Adam,  and  mother  of  the 
human  race ;  so  called  by  Adam,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  living.  In  this  case,  the  word 
would  properly  belong  to  the  Heb.  mn.  But  the 
Hebrew  name  is  run,  havah  or  chavah,  coinciding 
with  the  verb  to  show,  to  discover,  and  Parkhurst 
hence  denominates  Eve  the  manifesto:  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Eve,  in  Gen.  iii.  20,  is  rendered  Zu>n,  life  ; 
but,  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  it  is  rendered  Euoe,  Euan  or  Evan. 
The  reason  of  this  variation  is  not  obvious,  as  the 
Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  passages.  In  Russ.  Eve 
is  Evva.  In  the  Chickasaw  language  of  America, 
a  wife  is  called  await,  says  Adair. 

E-VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  eveho,  to  carry  away.] 

1.  A  carrying  out  or  away  ;  also,  a  lifting  or  extol- 
ling; exaltation.  Pearson. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  change  of  form  in  the  lunar 
orbit,  by  which  it-  eccentric  it}  is  sometimes  increased, 
and  sometimes  diminished.  Olmsted. 

EVE,  In.     [Sax.   irfcn,  efen;   T).  avond ;    G. 

E'VEN,  (5'vn,)  \  abend  ;  Sw.  ufton  ;  Dan.  often  ;  Ice. 
afftan.  Qu.  Ch.  N'Jfl,  from  njs,  fanah,  to  turn,  to 
decline.  The  evening  is  the  decline  of  the  day,  or 
fall  of  the  sun.] 


The  decline  of  the  s  1 1 ;  the  latter  part  or  close 
of  the  day,  and  beginning  of  the  night.    Eve  i 
chiefly  in  poetry.     In  prose,  we  generally  use  ci 


used 


Hav< 


2.  Eve  is  used,  also,  for  the  evening  before  a  holi- 
day ;  as,  Christmas  eve.  Johnson. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  period  just  preceding  some  im- 
portant event ;  as,  the  eve  of  an  engagement. 

E'  VEN-SONG,  (S'vn-,)  n.    A  song  for  the  evening ;  a 
form  of  worship  for  the  evening.  Milton. 

2.  The  evening,  or  close  of  the  day.         Drydcn. 
E'VEN-TIDE,  ti.     [even  and  Sax.  tid,  time.]    Liter- 
ally, the  time  of  evening ;  that  is,  evening. 

lBaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  even-tide.—  Geo. 

[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete ;  tide  being  a  useless 
addition  to  even.] 
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E'V-EN,  (e'v 


EVE 

[Sax.  efen; 


Pets. 


fy£>  hovan.    The  sense  is,  laid  or 

pressed  down,  level.] 

1.  Level  ;  smooth  ;  of  an  equal  surface ;  flat ;  not 
rough  or  waving ;  as,  an  even  tract  of  land  ;  an  even 
country  ;  an  even  surface. 

2.  Uniform  ;  equal  ;  calm  ;  not  easily  ruffled  or 
disturbed,  elevated  or  depressed  ;  as,  an  even  temper. 

3.  Level  with  ;  parallel  to. 

And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.  —  Luke  xix. 

4.  Not  leaning. 

He  could  not  carry  his  honors  even.  Shak. 

5.  Equally  favorable  ;  on  a  level  in  advantage  ; 
fair.  He  met  the  enemy  on  even  ground  ;  the  advo- 
cates met  on  even  ground  in  argument. 

6.  Owing  nothing  on  oil  her  side  ;  having  accounts 
balanced.    We  have  settled  accounts,  and  now  are 

7.  Settled;  balanced  ;  as,  our  accounts  are  even. 

8.  Equal ;  as,  even  numbers. 

9.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
W'ihout  a  remainder  ;  opposed  to  odd.  4,  6,  8,  10, 
are  even  numbers. 

Let  him  tell  m-    whi-flicr  lire  iber  of  the  stars  is  even  or  odd. 

Taylor. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn,)  v.  t.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level ; 
to  lay  smooth. 

This  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

This  temple  Xerics  nnw/  with  the  toil.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obligation,  or 
in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to 
balance  accounts.  Shak. 

E'V-EN,  JJ.  i.     To  be  equal  to.     [JVolf  used.]      Carew. 

E'VEN,  (S'vn,)  adv.  Noting  a  level  or  equality,  or, 
emphatically,  a  like  manner  or  degree.  As  it  has 
been  done  to  you,  even  so  shall  it  be  done  to  others. 
Thou  art  a  soldier  even  to  Cato's  wishes  ;  that  is, 
your  qualities,  as  a  soldier,  are  equal  to  his  wishes. 

2.  Noting  equality  or  sameness  of  time  ;  hence, 
emphatically,  the  very  time.  I  knew  the  facts  even 
when  I  wrote  to  you. 

3.  Noting,  emphatically,  identity  of  person. 


4.  Likewise  ;  in  like  manner. 

Here  all  their  rage  and  even  their  murmurs  cease.  Pope. 

5.  So  much  as.  We  are  not  even  sensible  of  the 
change. 

6.  Noting  the  application  of  something  to  that 
which  is  less  probably  included  in  the  phrase  ;  or 
bringing  something  within  a  description  which  is 
unexpected.  The  common  people  are  addicted  to 
this  vice,  and  even  the  great  are  not  free  from  it.  He 
made  several  discoveries  which  are  new  even  to  the 
learned. 

Here  also  we  see  the  sense  of  equality,  or  bringing 
to  a  level.  So  in  these  phrases,  I  shall  even  let  it  pass, 
I  shall  even  do  more,  we  observe  the  sense  of  bring 
ing  the  mind  or  will  to  a  level  with  what  is  to  b< 

E-VeNE',  v.  i.     [L.  evenio.]  [done. 

To  happen.     [JM>t  in  use.}  Heywt. 

E'VEN-^D,  (S'vnd,)  pp.     Made  even  or  level. 

E'V£N-ER,  (e'vn-er,)  n.     One  that  makes  even. 

E'V-EN-HAND,  re.     Equalitv.  Bacon. 

E'V£N-HAND-ED,  a.     Impartial ;  equitable  ;  just. 
Shak. 

E'VEN-KEEL.  A  ship  is  properly  said  to  be  on 
even-keel  when  she  draws  the  same  water  abaft 
forward.  The  term  is  sometimes  used,  though  inac- 
curately, to  denote  that  she  is  not  inclined  to  either 
side,  but  is  upright.  Brande. 

E'V£N-ING,  (e'vn-ing,)  re.  [See  Eve,  Even.]  The 
latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and  the  beginning  of 
darkness  or  night ;  properly,  the  decline  or  fall  of  the 
day,  or  of  the  sun. 

The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.  —  Gen.  i. 
The  precise  time  when  evening-  begins,  or  when  it 
ends,  is  not  ascertained  by  usage.  The  word  often 
includes  a  part  at  least  of  the  afternoon,  and  indeed 
the  whole  afternoon  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  of  the  Sabbath."  In  strict- 
ness, evening-  commences  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  continues  during  twilight  ;  and  night  commences 
■with  total  darkness.  But,  in  customary  language, 
the  evening  extends  to  bedtime,  whatever  that  time 
may  be.  Hence  we  say,  to  spend  an  evening  with  a 
friend  ;  an  evening  visit. 

2.  The  decline  or  latter  part  of  life.  We  say,  the 
evening  of  life,  or  of  one's  days. 

3.  The  decline  of  any  thing;  as,  the  evening  of 
glorv. 

E' V£N-1NG,  (S'vn-ing,)  a.    Being  at  the  close  of  day  ; 

as,  lie-  evening  sacrifice. 

E'VEN-ING-HYMN,  j  (e'vn-ing-)  re.    A  hymn  orsong 
F.'VEN-ING-SONG,   \     to  be  sung  at  evening. 
E'  V£N-ING-STaR,  (e'vn-ing-)   n.    Hesperus  or  Ves- 
per ;  Venus,  when  visible  in  the  evening. 
E'  V£N-MI.\D'ED,  a.     Having  equanimity. 


EVE 

E'V£N-LY,  (e'vn-le,)  adv.  With  an  even,  level,  or 
smooth  surface  ;  without  roughness,  elevations,  and 
depressions  ;  as,  things  evenly  spread. 

2.  Equally  ;  uniformly  ;  in  an  equipoise  j  as,  evenly 
balanced. 

3.  In  a  level  position  ;  horizontally. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant  from  the  centre  cf  the 
earth.  Brerewood. 

4.  Impartially  ;  without  bias  from  favor  or  enmity. 

E'V£N-NES3,  (S'vn-r>ess,)  re.  The  state  of  being  even, 
level,  or  smooth  ;  equality  of  surface. 

2.  Uniformity  ;  regularity  ;  as,  evenness  of  motion. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side  ;  equal 
distance  from  either  extreme.  Hale. 

4.  Horizontal  position  ;  levelness  of  surface  ;  as, 
the  evenness  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 

5.  Impartiality  between  parties;  equal  respect. 

6.  Calmness  ;  equality  of  temper  ;  freedom  from 
perturbation  ;  a  state  of  mind  not  subject  to  elevation 
or  depression  ;  equanimity.  Mterbury. 

E-VENT',  re.t[L.  cventus,  evenio  ;  e  and  venio,  to  come ; 

Fr.  evenement ;  It.  and  Sp.  evento ;  At.    .'.Li  faina. 
Class  Bn,  No.  2L] 

1.  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens  ;  that 
which  falls  out ;  any  incident,  goud  or  bad. 


2.  The  consequence  of  any  thing  ;  the  issue  ;  con- 
clusion ;  end  ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or 
series  of  operations  terminates.  The  event  of  the 
campaign  was  to  bring  about  a  negotiation  for 
peace. 

E-VENT',  v.  i.     To  break  forth.     [JVot  used.] 

E-VENT'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  eventrer,  from  the  L.  e 
and  venter,  the  belly.] 

To  open  the  bowels  ;  to  rip  open  ;  to  disembowel. 
Brown. 

E-VENT'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Having  the  bowels  opened. 

E-VENT'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Opening  the  bowels. 

E-VENT'FIJL,  a.  [from  event.]  Full  of  events  or 
incidents;  producing  numerous  or  great  changes, 
either  in  public  or  private  affairs  ;  as,  an  eventful 
period  of  history  ;  an  eventful  period  of  life. 

E-VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  t.  To  winnow  ;  to  fan  ;  to  dis 
cuss.     [See  Ventilate.] 

E-VEN-TI-LA'TION,  re.     A  fanning  ;  discussion. 

E-VEN'T'lJ-AL,  a.  [from  event.]  Coining  or  happen 
ing  as  a  consequence  or  result  of  any  thing  ;  conse 


que 


Final ;  tertnin 

Evenlual  provision  tc 


ell  i male. 


Hamilton. 

Among  phrenologists,  that 


E-VENT-IJ-AL'I-TY, 

organ  which   takes   cognizance  of 

events. 
E-VENT'LI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  ev< 

result  or  issue. 
E-VENT'LT-ATE,  v.  i.     To  issue  ;  to  come  to  an  end  ; 

to  close  ;  to  terminate.     [Rare  in  Eng.]     J.  Lloyd. 
E-VENT'U.-A-TING,  ppr.     Issuing;  terminating. 
EVER,  adv.     [Sax.  as/re,  efre.] 

1.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period  or  point  of  tim 
past,  or  future.     Have  you  ever  seen  the  city  of  Paris, 
or  shall  you  ever  see  it? 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.  —  Eph.  V. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always  ;  continually. 

He  shall  ever  love,  and  always  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty.  Dryden. 

He  will  ever  he  uiin. hill  ol  hi>  Cuvmiuit.  —  Ps.  Cxi. 

i  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tb( 

perpetuity ;  during  ever 


2  Tim.  iii. 
Forever;   eternally 


lasting 

This  is  my  name  forever.  —  Ex.  iii. 
In  a  more  lax  sense,  this  word  signifies  continually 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shal 

ometimes  repeated,  for  the  sake 
■  and  ever,  or  forever  and  fc 
Pope.     S 

4.  Ever  and  anon;  at  one  time  and  another  ;  now 
and  then.  Drydt 

5.  In  any  degree.    No  man  is  ever  the  richer  or 
happier  for  injustice. 

apostle  Safe  hem  li 

In  modern  usa^ 
very  improperly." 

And  all  the  question,  wrangle  e'er 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him 

This  ought  to  be,  ne'er  so  long,  as  the  phrase 
ways  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, and  in  our  vers 
the  Scriptures,  that  is,  so  long  as  never,  so  lo 
never  before,  to  any  length  of  time  indefinitely.     Ask 
me  7wnersomuch  dowry.     Charmers,  charming  red 
so  wisely.     These  are  the  genuine  English  phras 
Let  tllelil  chain]  ,o  wisely  as  never  before. 


this  word  is  used  for 


Hall. 

r,  but 


Pope. 


EVE 

6.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis  ;  thus,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it ;  as  like  him  as  ever  he 
can  look. 

They  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever  they  came  to  the 

[Or  is  a  misprint.  It  should  be  ere,  that  is,  before. 
See  Ere.] 

7.  In  poetry,  and  sometimes  in  prose,  ever  is  con- 
tracted into  e'er. 

Ever,  in  composition,  signifies  always  or  contin- 

»  uallv,  without  intermission,  or  to  eternity. 

EV-ER-ACT'IVE,  a.    Active  at  all  times. 

EV-ER-BUB'BLING,  a.     [ever  and  bubbling.]     Con- 
ually  boiling  or  bubbling  Crashaw. 

EV-ER-BURN'lNG,a.  [ever  and  burning.]  Burning 
continually,  or  without  intermission  ;  never  extinct ; 
as,  an  ever-burning  lamp  ;  ever-burning  sulphur. 

Milton. 

EV-ER-CHaNG'ING,  a.     Very  changeable. 

EV-ER-DE-CA  Y'ING,  a.     Always  decaying. 

EV-ER-DOR'ING,  a.  [ever  and  during.]  Enduring 
forever  ;  continuing  without  end  ;  as,  evcr-during 
glory.  Ralegh. 

EV-ER-DY'ING,  a.     Always  dying. 

EV-ER-EX  PAND'ING,  a.     Always  expanding. 

EV-ER-GLaDE,  re.  A  tract  of  land  covered  with 
water  and  grass. 

EVER-GREEN,  a.  [ever  and  green.]  Always  green; 
verdant  throughout  the  year.  The  pine  is  an  ever- 
green tree. 

EV-ER-GREEN,  re.  A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
through  all  the  seasons  ;  as,  a  garden  furnished  with 

EV-ER-G ROWING,  a.     Always  growing. 

EV-ER-HAST'ING,  a.     Always  hasting. 

EV-ER-HON'OR-£D,  (-on'tird,)  a.  [ever  and  honored.] 
Always  honored  ;  ever  held  in  esteem ;  as,  an  ever- 
honored  name.  Pope. 

EV-ER-LXST'ING,  a.t  [ever  and  lasting.}  Lasting  or 
enduring  forever ;  eternal ;  existing  or  continuing 
without  end  ;  immortal. 


Everlasting  1 


•  Jf'hyvdi.  —< 

ifiting    punUhi 

2.  Perpetual  ;  continuing  indefinitely,  or  during 
the  present  state  of  things. 

1  will  give  the--,  ami  thy  seed  nlVr  thee,  the  land  of  Canaan,  for 

an  everlasting  pu^s-'ssiou.  —  Gen.  xvii. 
The  everlasting  lull.,  cr  inuum.nus.  Utnesis.     Habakkuk. 

3.  In  popular  usage,  endless  :  continual ;  uninter- 
mitted  ;  as,  the  family  is  disturbed  with  everlasting 
disputes. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING,  n.      Eternity;   eternal  duration, 
past  and  future. 

Prom  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.  —  Ps.  xc. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  certain  plants,  from  the  per- 
manence of  tin?  color  and  form  of  their  dry  flowers, 
as  the  American  cudweed,  of  the  genus  Onaphalium, 
Loudon.  Farm.  Encyc. 
EV-ER-LXST'ING-LY,  adv.     Eternally  ;  perpetually  ; 

continually.  Swift. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING-NESS,  re.    Eternity  ;  endless   du- 
ration ;  indefinite  duration.     [Little  used.]    Donne. 
EV-ER-LAST'ING-PEA,  n.    A  plant  of  the   vetch 

kind,  a  species  of  Lathvrus. 
EV-ER-LIV'ING,  a.     [ever  and  living.]    Living  with- 
out end;    eternal;  immortal  ;  having  eternal  exist- 
ence ;  as,  the  ever-living  God. 

2.  Continual  ;  incessant  ;  unintermitted. 
EV-Eft-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  o.    Worthy  to  be  always 

remembered. 
EV-ER-MoRE',    adv.      [ever    and    more.]      Always  ; 
eternally. 

asures  which  flow 


hje.'u    1  P't" 

Always ; 


■' 


all  times  ;  as,  evermore  guided  by 
truth. 
EV-ER-O'P-EN,  (-o'pn,)  a.     [ever  and  open.]      Always 

open  ;  never  closed.  Taylor. 

EV-ER-PLEAS'ING,a.     [ever  mi  pleasing.]     Always 
pleasing;  ever  giving  delight. 

The  ever-pleasing  Pamela.  Sidney. 

EV-ER-RE-€UR'RING,  a.     Always  recurring. 
EV-ER  -REST' LESS,  a.     Always  restless. 
EV-ER-RE-VeR'£U,  a.     Always  revered. 
E- VERSE',  (e-vers',)  v.  t.     [L.  cversus.] 

To  overthrow  or  subvert.     [Not  used.]   Olanville. 
E-VER'SION,  re.     [L.  evcrsio.] 

An  overthrowing  ;  destruction.  Taylor. 

Eversion  of  the  eyelids  ;  ectropium,  a  disease  in 
which  the  eyelids  are  turned  outward,  so  as  to 
expose  the  red  internal  tunic.  Oood. 

EV-ER-SMIL'ING,  a.     Always  smiling. 
E-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  cverto  ;  e  and  -verto,  to  turn.] 

To  overturn  ;  lo  overthrow  ;  to  destroy.  [Little 
used.]  Ayliffe. 

E-VERT'ED,  pp.    Overturned. 
E-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Overthrowing. 
EV-ER-VER'DANT,  a.     Always  green.     Vcrplnnck. 
EV-ER-WAK'ING,  a.      [ever   and   waking.]     Always 
EV-ER-WAST'ING,  a.     Always  wasting.       [awake. 
EV-ER-WATCH'FJjL,  a.     [ever   and   watchful.]     Al- 
ways watching  or  vigilant ;  as,  ever-watchful  eyes. 
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EVI 

EV'EK-Y,  a.  [Old  Eng.  everkh.  Chaucer.  iTli 
formed  from  ever.  The  Scots  write  everich  anii 
everilk ;  the  latter  is  the  Sax.  mfre  and  tele,  each 
The  former  may  be  eac,  eaca,  addition,  or  the  com 
non  termination  ich,  ig,  like.] 

Each  individual  of  a  whole  collection  or  aggregate 
number.    The  word  includes  the  whole  number,  but 
«ach  separately  stated  or  considered. 
Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  rv 
LV'ER-Y-DaY,  a.     [every  and  day.]     Used  or  being 
every  day  ;  common  ;  usual  ;    as,  evcry-day  wit ;  an 
eneni-iluij  suit  of  clothes. 
WER-Y-WHERE,  adv.     [See  Where,  which  signi- 
fies place.] 
In  every  place  ;  in  all  places. 
EV-ER-YOUNG',    a.      [ever    and  young.]      Always 
young  or  fresh  ;    not  subject  to  old  age  or  decay  ; 
undecaying. 

Joys  eve'-young,  unmixed  with  p;un  or  fear.  Pope. 

EVES'DROP.       See   Eavesdrop,  the   usual  spelling. 

EVES'DROP-PER,  b.      One  who  stands   under  the 

eaves,  or  at  a  window,  or  door,  to  listen  privately  to 

what  is  said  in  the  house.     [See  Ea  vesdropper.1 

E-VES'TI-GaTE,  v.  t.     [Not  in  use.]     See  Investi- 

E-VI'BRATE.     Wot  in  use.]     See  Vibrate. 
E-VICT',  o.  t.     [L.   evinco,   cvicttim;    e  and   vinco,  to 
conquer.] 

1.  To  dispossess  by  a  judicial  process,  or  course  of 
legal  proceedings  ;  to  recover  lands  or  tenements  by 
law. 

If  either  party  be  evicted  for  defect  of  tile  other's  title. 

Blaclcstone. 

2.  To  take  away  by  sentence  of  law. 

King  Charles. 

3.  To  evince  ;  to  prove.     [Not  used.]         Cheyne. 
E-VI€T'ED,  M*     Dispossessed  by  sentence  of' law; 

applied  to  persons.      Recovered   by   legal  process  ;  ap- 
plied to  things. 

E-VICT'ING,  ppr.    Dispossessing  by  course  of  law. 

E-VIC'TION,  n.     Dispossession  b\   judicial  sentence  ; 
the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  from  another's 
possession,  by  due  course  of  law. 
2.  Proof  ;  conclusive  evidence.  L'Estrangc. 

EV'I-DENCE,  B.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  evidentia,  from  video, 
to  see.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  That  which  elucidates  and  enables  the  mind  to 
see  truth ;  proof  arising  from  our  own  perceptions 
by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony  of  others,  or 
from  inductions  of  reason.  Our  senses  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  matter,  of  solidity,  of  color, 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  of  figure,  Sec.  The  declarations  of  a  witness 
furnish  evidence  of  facts  to  a  court  and  jury  ;  and 
reasoning,  or  the  deductions  of  the  mind  from  facts 
or  arguments,  furnish  evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  writing  which  contains  proof. 

3.  A  witness  ;  one  who  testifies  to  a  fact.  This 
sense  is  improper  and  inelegant,  though  common,  and 
found  even  in  Johnson's  writings. 

EV'I-DENCE,  v.  t.  To  elucidate  ;  to  prove  ;  to  make 
clear  to  the  mind ;  to  show  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mind  can  apprehend  the  truth,  or  in  a  manner  to 
convince  it.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is 
usually  sufficient  to  evidence  the  guilt  of  an  offender. 
The  works  of  creation  clearly  evidence  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  first  cause.  Milton. 

EVI-DENC-.ED,  (ev'e-denst,)  pp.  Made  clear  to  the 
mind  ;  proved. 

EV'I-DENC-ING,  ppr.     Proving  clearly  ;  manifesting. 

EV'l-DENT,  a.t  Plain  ;  open  to  be  seen  ;  clear  to  the 
mental  eye  ;  apparent ;  manifest.  The  figures  and 
colors  of  bodies  are  evident  to  the  senses  ;  their  quali- 
ties may  be  made  evident.  The  guilt  of  an  offender 
can  not  always  be  made  evident. 

EV-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Affording  evidence;  clearly 
proving.  Scott. 

EV'I-DENT-LY,  adv.  Clearly;  obviously;  plainly; 
in  a  manner  to  be  seen  and  understood  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  convince  the  mind  ;  certainly  ;  manifestly. 
The  tvil  of  sin  may  be  evidently  proved  by  its  mis- 
chievous effects. 

E-VIG-I-La'TION,  n.     [L.  evigilatio.] 
A  waking  or  watching.     [Little  used.] 

E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  a.     [Sax.  efel,  0el,  or  lnjj'd ;    D.  euvel ; 


be  unjust  or  injurious,  to  defraud,  Ar.  ^Le  to  de- 
cline, and  jLc  to  fall  on  or  invade  suddenly. 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural  kind  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  naving  quau-ies  which  tend  to  injury,  or 
to  produce  mischief. 


2.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  moral  kind  ;  wicked  ; 


EVI 

corrupt ;    perverse  ;  wrong ;   as,   evil  thoughts  ;    evil 
deeds  j  evil  speaking  ;  an  evil  generation.  Scripti 

3.  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy  ;  producing  sorrow,  dis- 
tress, injury,  or  calamity;  as,  evil  tidings;   evil  ar- 
_  rows  ;  evil  days.  Scripture. 

E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  n.  Evil  is  natural  or  moral.  Natural 
evil  is  any  thing  which  produces  pain,  distress,  loss, 
or  calamity,  or  which  in  any  way  disturbs  the  peace, 
impairs  the  happiness,  or  destroys  the  perfectio 
natural  beings. 

Moral  evil  is  any  deviation  of  a  moral  agent  from 
the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  to  him  by  God,  or  by 
legitimate  human  auHioriiy  ;  or  it  is  any  violation  o" 
'  the  plain  principles  of  justice  and  rectitude. 

There  are  also  evils  called  civil,  which  affect  inju 
riously  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  a  city  or  state  ;  and 
political  evils,  which  injure  a  nation  in  its  publii 
pacity. 

All  wickedness,  all  crimes,  all  violations  of  law 
and  right,  are  moral  evils.  Diseases  are  natural  evils, 
but  they  often  proceed  from  mural  evils. 

2.  Misfortune;  mischief;  injury. 
There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee.  —  P».  xci. 

A  prudent    in.iu    foiv.M'eUi  llu  evil,  and    Imlelh   himself.  —  Frov, 

3.  Depravity;  corruption  of  heart,  or  disposition  to 
commit  wickedness  ;  malignity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  at  evil.  —  Eccies.  ix. 

4.  Malady  ;  as,  the  king's  evil  or  scrofula. 
E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  adv.     [Generally  contracted  to  III.  J 

1.  Not  well ;  not  with  justice  or  propriety  ;  unsuit 
ably. 

Evil  it  beseems  thee.  Shale. 


4.  Injuriously  ;  not  kindly. 
The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us.  Deut. 

In  composition,  Evil,  denoting   something  bad  or 
wrong,  is  often  contracted  to  III. 
E'V/L-AF-FECT'ED,  a.   Not  well  disposed;  unkind; 
_  now  Ill-affected. 
E'V/L-BoD'LN'G,  a.     Presaging  evil. 
E'V/L-DO'ER,  (e'vl-doo'er,)  n.      [evil  and  doer,trora 
do.]     One  who  does  evil  ;   one  who  commits  sin, 
crime,  or  any  moral  wrong. 

They  speak  evil  against  you  as  evil-doerg.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 
E'V/L-E¥E,  (e'vl-i,)  n.     A  supposed  power  of  fasci- 
nating, of  bewitching,  or  otherwise  injuring,  by  the 
eyes  or  looks.     The  belief  in  the  evil  eye  has  been  a 
prevalent  superstition  in  most  ages  and  countries. 
Encyc.  Am. 
E'V/L-EY-JSD,  (5'vl-lde,)  a.     [evil  and  eye.]    Look- 
ing with  an  evil  eye,  or  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad 

E'V/L-Fa'VOR-ED,  a.  [mil  and  favor.]  Having  a 
bad  countenance  or  external  appearance  ;  ill-favored. 

E'V/L-FA'VOR-£D-NESS,  b.     Deformity.      Deut. 

E'V/L-LY,  adv.     Not  well.    [Little  used.]    Bp.  Taylor. 

E'V/L-MIND'ED.a.  [evil  and  mind.]  Having  "evil 
dispositions  or  intentions  ;  disposed  to  mischief  or 
sin  ;  malicious  ;  malignant ;  wicked.  Slanderous  re- 
ports are  propagated  by  evd-minded  persons.  [This 
word,  is  in  common  use.] 

E'V/L-NESS,  n.     Badness;  viciousness  ;   malignity; 

_  as,  evilncss  of  heart  ;  Lin*  rrilucss  of  sin. 

E'V/L-0'MEN-£D,    a.     Attended    with   unfavorable 

_  omens. 

E'V/L-ONE,  (e'vl-wun,)  n.  The  great  enemy  of 
souls  ;  Satan. 

E'V/L-SPeAK'ING,  (5'vl-speek'ing,)  n.  [evil  and 
speak.]  Slander ;  defamation  ;  calumny  ;  censorious- 
ness.     1  Pet.  ii. 

E'V/L-WISH'ING,  a.  [evil  and  wish.]  Wishing 
harm  to;  as,  an  cvil-wisliunr  mind.  Sidney. 

E'V/L- WORK'Ell,(e'vl-wurk'er,)  n.  [evil  and  work.] 
One  who  does  wickedness.     Phil.  iii. 

E-VINCE',  (e-vins',)  v.  t.  [L.  evinco,  to  vanquish,  to 
prove,  or  show  ;  e  and  vinco,  to  conquer.] 

1.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner  ;  to  prove  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt ;  to  manifest ;  to  make  evident. 
Nothing  evinces  the  depravity  of  man  more  fully  than 
his  unwillingness  to  believe  himself  depraved. 


2.  To  conquer.     [JVot  in  use.] 
(e-vinst',)  pp.     Made 
E-VINCE'MENT,  n.     Act  of  evincing. 


E-VINCED,  (e-vinst',)  pp.     Made  evident ;  proved. 


E-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  proof;  demonstrable. 
Hale. 

E-VIN'CI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  demonstrate,  or 
force  conviction. 

E-VIN'CIVE,  a.    Tending  to  prove  ;  having  the  power 
to  demonstrate. 

E'VI-RATE  or  EVI-RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  vir,  eviratus.] 
To  emasculate.     [Not  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

EV-I-RS'TION,  n.     Castration.  Cockeram. 

E-VIS'CER-ATE,  v.  r,     [L.  eoiscero  ;  e  and  viscera,  the 
bowels.] 

To  embowel  or  disembowel ;  to  take  out  the  en- 
trails ;  to  search  the  bowels.        Johnson.     Oriffith. 

E-VIS'CER-A-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  the  bowels. 
VIS'CER-a-TING,  ppr     Disemboweling. 


EXA 

EV'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  evitaSilis.    See  Evitate  J 
That  may  be  shunned  ;  avoidable.     [Little  used.] 
Hooker. 
EV'I-TaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  evito;  e  and  vito,  from  the  root 
of  void,  wide.] 

To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  escape.    [Little  used.]   Shak. 
EV-I-Ta'TION,  n.     An  avoiding  ;  a  shunning.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 
E-VITE',  v.  t.    [L.  e.ito.] 

To  shun.     [Not  used.]  Drayton. 

EV-I-TER'NAL,  a.    [from  L.]     Of  duration   indefi 

nitely  long. 
EV-I-TER'NI-TY,  b.    Duration  indefinitely  long 
EVO-SATE,  v.  t.    See  Evoke. 


EV-O-Ca'TION,  n.  A  calling  or  bringing  from  con- 
cealment; a  calling  forth.  Brown. 

2.  A  calliftg  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  calling  on  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  city  to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to  the  he- 
siegers  ;  a  religious  ceremony  of  besieging  armies. 

Encyc. 
EV'O-Ca-TOR,  b.     [L.]     One  who  calls  forth. 

N.  .3.  Rev. 
E-VoKE',  v.  t.     [L.  evoco  ;  e  and  voco,  to  call.] 

1.  To  call  forth. 

2.  To  call  from  one  tribunal  to  another;  to  remove. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.  Hume. 

E-VoK'JSD,  (e-vokt',)  pp.    Called  forth. 

E-V6K'ING,  ppr.     Calling  forth. 

EV-O-LAT'IC,  a.     Apt  to  fly  away. 

EV-O-LA'TION,  b.     [L.  evolo  ;  e  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

EV'O-LUTE,  n.  In  geometry,  a  curve  from  which  an- 
other curve,  called  I  In;  tundutc.  or  evolvent,  is  described 
by  the  end  of  a  thread  gradually  wound  upon  the 
former,  or  unwound  from  it.  Hutton.     P.  Cue. 

EV-O-LO'TION,  b.     [L.  evolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling.  Boyle. 

2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded  ;  as,  the 
evolution  of  aires.  Moore. 

3.  In  geometry, the  unfoldingoropeningof  acurve, 
and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent  or  involute. 

Hutton. 


5.  In  military  tilling,  (lie  doubling  of  ranks  or  files, 
wheeling,  countermarching,  or  other  motion  by  which 
the  disposition  of  troops  is  changed,  in  order  to  attack 
or  defend  with  more  advantage,  or  to  occupy  a  differ- 
ent post.  Encyc. 

EV-O-Lu'TION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  evolution. 

E-VOLVE',  (e-volv',)  v.  t.  [L.  evolvo  ;  e  and  volvo,  to 
roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

1.  To  unfold  ;  to  open  and  expand. 

than  the  human  soul.  Hate. 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  emit.  Prior. 
E-VOLVE',  v.  i.     To  open  itself;  to  disclose  itself. 

Prior. 

E-VOLV.ED,  pp.  Unfolded ;  opened ;  expanded  ;  emit- 
ted. 

E-VOLV'ENT,  n.  In  geometry,  a  term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  involute  or  curve  resulting  from  the  ev- 
olution of  another  curve  called  the  cvulnte.   Hutton 


of  being  evolved. 

EV-0-MI"TION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     A  vomiting.      Swift. 

E-VUL'GaTE,  v.  t.     To  publish. 

E-VUL'Ga-TED,  pp.     Published. 

E-VUL'Ga-TING,  ppr.    Making  public. 

EV-UL-GA'TION,  n.     A  divulging.     [Not  in  use.] 

E-VUL'SION,  a.     [L.  evulsio,  from  evdlo  ;  e  and  vello, 
to  pluck.] 
The  act  of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by  force. 

Brown. 

EWE,  (yu,)  b.  [Sax.  eowa,  eowe ;  D.  ooi ;  Ir.  ai,  or  oi  ; 
Sp.  obrja.     It  seems  to  be  the  L.  ovis.] 

A  female  sheep  ;  the  female  of  the  ovine  race  of 
animals. 

EW'ER,  (yure,)  n.     [Sax.  huer,  or  hwer.] 

A  kind  of  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring 
water  for  washing  the  hands.  Shak.     Pope. 

EW'RY,  (yu'ry,)  n.  [from  ewer.]  In  England,  an  of- 
fice in  the  king's  household,  where  they  take  care  of 
the  linen  for  the  king's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve 
up  water  in  ewers  after  dinner.  Diet. 

EX  ;  a  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr.  cf  or  ck,  signi- 
fying out  of,  out,  proceeding  from.  Hence,  in  compo- 
sition, it  signifies  sometimes  out  of,  as  in  exhale,  ex- 
clude ;  sometimes  off,  from,  or  out,  as  in  L.  exscindo,  to 
cut  off  or  out  ;  sometimes  beyond,  as  in  excess,  ex- 
ceed, excel.  In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatical  ; 
in  others,  it  has  little  effect  on  the  signification.  Ex, 
prefixed  to  names  of  office,  denotes  that  a  person  has 
held  that  office,  but  has  resigned  it,  or  been  left  out, 
or  dismissed  ;  as,  ex-minister. 

EX-A-CER'BATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exacrrbo,  to  irritate  ;  « 
and  acerbo,  from  acerbus,  severe,  bitter,  harsh,  soar, 
G.  herbe.     See  Harvest.] 
1.  To   irritate  ;    to  exasperate ;  to  inflame  ar.4Ty 
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EXA 

passions;   to  imbitter;  to  increase  malignant  quali- 
ties. 
2.  To  increase  she  violence  of  a  disease. 

EX-A-CER'BA-TED,  pp.    Exasperated. 

EX-A-CER'BA  TING,  pnr.     Exasperating. 

EX-AC-ER-BA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exasperating; 
the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant  passions  or  quali- 
ties ;  increase  of  malignity. 

2.  Among  physicians,  a  periodical  increase  of  vio- 
lence in  a  disease. 

This  term  is  restricted  to  the  periodical  increase  of 
remittent  and  continuous  fevers,  where  there  is  no 
absolute  cessation  of  the  fever.  Cyc. 

3.  Increased  severity  ;  as,  violent  exacerbations  of 
punishment.     [Unusual.]  Paley. 

GX-AC-ER-BES'CENCE.n      [L.  cxacerbesco.] 

Increase  of  irritation  or  violence,  particularly  the 

increase  of  a  fever  or  disease.  Darwin. 

EX-AC-ER-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  acervus.\    The  act  of 

heaping  up.  Diet. 

BX-A6T',  (egz-akt',)  a.t  [L.  cxactns,  from   exigo,  to 

drive  ;.  ex  and  ago,  Gr.  nj  to,  to  drive,  urge,  or  press.] 

1.  Closely  correct  or  regular;  nice;  accurate  ;  con- 
formed to  rule  ;  as,  a  man  exact  in  his  dealings. 

All  this,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about.  Pope. 

2.  Precise  ;  not  different  in  the  least.  This  is  the 
exact  sum  or  amount,  or  the  exact  time.  We  have  an 
exact  model  for  imitation 

3.  Methodical;  careful;  not  negligent;  correct; 
observing  strict  method,  rule,  or  order.  This  man  is 
very  exact  in  kecpim:  his  accounts. 

4.  Punctual.  Every  man  should  be  exact  in  pay- 
ing his  debts  when  due  ;  he  should  be  exact  in  attend- 
ance on  appointments. 

5.  Strict.  We  should  be  exact  in  the  performance 
of  duties. 

The  exaclcsl  vigil  nice  can    m.t  maintain  a  single  day  of  nnmin- 
trleu"  innocence.  Rambler. 

EX-A€T', (egz-akt',)  v.  t.  [L.  exigo, exaction;  Sp.  exi- 
gir ;  It.  csigere  ;  Fr.  exiger.     See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  force  or  compel  to  pay  or  yield  ;  to  demand 
or  require  authoritatively  ;  to  extort  by  means  of  au- 
thority or  without  pity  or  justice.  It  is  an  offense  for 
an  officer  to  exact  illegal  or  unreasonable  fees.  It  is 
customary  for  conquerors  to  exact  tribute  or  contribu- 
tions from  conquered  countries. 

2.  To  demand  of  right.  Princes  exact  obedience  of 
their  subjects.  The  iaws  of  God  exact  obedience 
from  all  men. 

3.  To  demand  of  necessity  ;  to  enforce  a  yield- 
ing or  compliance ;  or  to  enjoin  with  pressing  ur- 
gency 

Duty, 
And  justice  tn  my  tulm  \  wul,  exact 
This  cruel  piety.  Denham. 

EX-ACT',  v.  i.    To  practice  extortion. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exaa  upon  him.  —  Ps.  lxxxrx. 

EX-ACT'ED,  pp.  Demanded  or  required  by  authority; 
extorted. 

EX-A€T'ER,  n.     One  who  exacts  ;  an  extortioner. 

EX-ACT'ING,  ppr.  Demanding  and  compelling  to 
pay  or  yield  under  color  of  authority;  requiring  au- 
thoritatively; demanding  without  pity  or  justice; 
extorting;  compelling  by  necessity. 

EX-ACTION,  (egz-ak'shun.)  n.  The  act  of  demand- 
ing with  authority,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield; 
authoritative  demand  ;  a  levying  or  drawing  from 
by  force  ;  a  driving  to  compliance  ;  as,  the  exaction  of 
tribute  or  of  obedience. 

2.  Extortion  ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly  ;  the 
taking  advantage  of  one's  necessities,  to  compel 
him  to  pay  illegal  or  exorbitant  tribute,  fees,  or 
rewards. 

Take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people.  —  Ezek.  xlv. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  tribute  ;  fees,  rewards, 
or  contributions  demanded  or  [evict]  with  severity  or 
injustice.  Kings  may  be  enriched  by  exactions,  but 
their  power  is  weakened  by  the  consequent  disaffec- 
tion of  their  subjects. 

EX-ACT'I-TUDE,  n.     Exactness.     [Little  used.] 
EX-A€T'LY,  adv.      Precisely    according   to    rule   or 

measure  ;    nicely  ;    accurately.     A  tenon    should  be 

exactly  fitted  to  the  mortise. 

2.  Precisely  according  to  fact.  The  story  exactly 
accords  with  the  fact  or  event. 

3.  Precisely  according  to  principle,  justice,  or  right. 
F.X-AeT'NESS,  re.     Accuracy  ;  nicety  ;  precision  ;  as, 

to  make  experiments  with  exactness. 

2.  Regularity  ;  careful  conformity  to  law  or  rules 
of  propriety  ;  as,  exactness  of  deportment. 

3.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  conformity  to 
truth  ;  as,  exactness  in  accounts  or  business. 

J-X-ACT'OR,  (egz-ak'tor,)  n.  One  who  exacts;  an 
officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or  customs. 

I  will    make   thine  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  rijrhteous- 

2.  An  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  another  to 
pay  more  than  is  legal  or  reasonable  ;  one  who  de- 
mands something  without  pity  or  regard  to  justice. 

3.  He  that  demands  by  authority  ;  as,  an  exactor  of 
oaths.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  is  unreasonably  severe  in  his  injunc- 
tions or  demands.  Tillotson. 
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EX-ACT'RESS,  n.     A  female  who  exacts,  or  is  severe 
in  her  injunctions.  B.  Jonson. 

EX- ACHATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exacuo.] 

To  whet  or  sharpen.     I  JYot  in  use.]       B.  Jonson. 

EX-A€-U-A'TTON,  n.     Whetting  or  sharpening. 

EX-AG'GER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exaggero ;  ex  and  aggero, 
to  heap,  from  agger,  a  heap.] 

1.  To  heap  oh  ;  to  accumulate  In  this  literal  sense, 
it  is  seldom  used  ;  perhaps  never. 

2.  To  highten  ;  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth;  to 
amplify  ;  to  represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth  will 
warrant.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues;  an 
enemy  exaggerates  his  vices  or  faults. 

3.  In  painting,  to  highten  in  coloring  or  design. 
EX-AG'GER-A-TEDIjW>.  or  a.    Enlarged  beyond  the 

truth. 
EX-AG'GER-A-TING,  ppr.    Enlarging  or  amplifying 

beyond  the  truth. 
EX-AG-GER=A'TION,  n.     A  heaping  together  ;  heap; 

accumulation.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  amplification  ;  a  representation  of 
things  beyond  the  truth  ;  hyperbolical  representa- 
tion, whether  of  good  or  evil. 

3.  In  painting,  a  method  of  giving  a  representation 
of  tilings  too  .-Iron"  lor  the  life. 

EX-AG'GER-A-TO-RY,  a.     Containing  exaggeration. 
EX-AG'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exagito.] 

To  shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  reproach.     [Little  used,  or 

obsolete.]  Jirbuthnot. 

EX  AG'1-Ta-TED,  pp.  Agitated. 
EX-AG-I-TA'TION,  7i.  Agitation. 
EX-ALT',  (egz-awlt',)  v.  t.     [Fr.exalter;  Sp.  exaltar  ; 

It.  "esaltare ;  Low  L.  exaltti :  eiand  altus,  high.] 

1.  To  raise  high  ;  to  elevate. 

2.  To  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  dignity  ; 
as,  to  exalt  one  to  a  throne,  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
to  a  bishopric. 

3.  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence ;  as,  to  be 
exalted  with  success  or  victory.  [We  now  use 
Elate.] 

4.  To  raise  with  pride  :  to  make  undue  pretensions 
to  power,  rank,  or  estimation  ;  to  elevate  too  high,  or 
above  others. 

He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.  —  Luke  xiv.      Matt. 

5.  To  elevate  in  estimation  and  praise  ;  to  magni- 
fy ;  to  praise  ;  to  extol. 

He  is  my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him.  —  Ex.  XV. 

6.  To  raise,  as  the  voice  ;  to  raise  in  opposition. 
2  Sings  Am 

7.  T.  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment ;  to  make 
sublime  ;  as,  exalted  strains. 

8.  In  physics,  to  elevate  ;  to  purify  ;  to  subtilize  ; 
to  refine  ;  as,  to  exalt  Use  juices  .or  the  qualities  of 
bodies. 

EX-ALT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  raising  high. 

2.  Elevation  to  power,  office,  rank,  dignity,  or  ex- 
cellence. 

3.  Elevated  state  ;  state  of  greatness  or  dignity. 

■Milton. 
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4.  In  pharmacH,  the  refinement  or  subtilization  of 
bodies,  or  their  qualities  and  virtues,  or  the  increase 
of  their  strength. 

5.  In  astrology,  the  dignity  of  a  planet,  in  which  its 
powers  are  increased.  Johnson. 

EX-ALT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised  to  a  lofty  hight ;  ele- 
vated ;  honored  with  office  or  rank  ;  extolled  ;  mag- 
nified ;  refined;  dignified;  sublime. 

Time  never  fails  to   bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict 

EX-ALT'ED-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  elevated. 
2.  Conceited  dignity  or  greatness. 

EX-ALT'ER,  n.     One  who  exalts  or  raises  to  dignity. 

EX-ALT'ING,ppr.  Elevating,  raising  to  an  eminent 
station  ;  praising  ;    extolling;    inasinifving  ;  refining. 

EX-A'MEN,  (egz-a'men,)  71.  [L.  examen,  the  tongue, 
needle,  or  beam  of  a  balance.  It  signifies,  also,  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Sp.  enxambre,  a  swarm  of  bees,  a 
crowd  ;  Port,  enxame  ;  It.  sciamo ;  Fr.  essaim.  From 
its  use  in  a  balance,  it  came  to  signify  examination.] 
Examination;  disquisition;  inquiry.  [Little  used.] 
Brown. 

EX-AM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Examine.]  That  maybe 
examined;  proper  for  judicial  examination  or  in- 
quiry. S.  Court,  United  States. 

EX-AM'IN-ANT,  71.  One  who  is  to  be  examined. 
[JYot  legitimate.]  Pridcaux. 

EX-AM'IN-ATE,  77.     The  person  examined.  Bacon. 

EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  n.  [L.  ezaminatio.  See  Exa- 
me*.] 

1.  The  act  of  examining;  a  careful  search  or  in- 
quiry, with  a  view  to  discover  truth  or  the  real  state 
of  things;  careful  and  accurate  inspection  of  a  thing 
and  its  parts  ;  as,  an  examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship. 

2.  Mental  inquiry  ;  disquisition  ;  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  or  facts  which  relate  to  a 
subject  or  question ;  a  view  of  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, and  an  estimate  of  their  nature  and  impor- 
tance. 

3.  Trial  by  a  rule  or  law. 

4.  In  judicial  proceedings,   a  careful    inquiry  into 
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facts  by  testimony  ;  an  attempt  to  ascertain  truth  by 
inquiries  and  interrogatories  ;  as,  the  examination  of 
a  witness,  or  the  merits  of  a  cause. 

5.  In  seminaries  of  learning,  an  inquiry  into  the 
acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning  them  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  by  hearing  their  re- 
citals. 

6.  In  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  a  searching  for 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  experi- 
ments ;  the  practice  or  application  of  the  docimastic 

EX-AM'IN-A-TOR,  n     An  examiner.    [Not  used.] 
Brown. 
EX-AM'INE,  (egz-am'in,)  v.  «.t  [L.  examine-,  from  exa- 

1.  To  inspect  carefully,  with  a  view  to  discover 
truth  or  the  real  state  of  a  thing;  as,  to  examine  a  ship 
to  know  whether  she  is  seaworthy,  or  a  house  to 
know  whether  repairs  are  wanted. 

2.  To  search  or  inquire  into  facts  and  circum- 
stances by  interrogating ;  as,  to  examine  a  witness. 

3.  To  look  into  the  state  of  a  subject;  to  view  in 
all  its  aspects  ;  to  weigh  arguments  and  compare  facts, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  opinion  or  judgment. 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition;  let  us  examine  this 
subject  in  all  its  relations  and  hearings;  let  us  exam 
ine  into  the  state  of  this  question. 

4.  To  inquire  into  the  improvements  orqualifications 
of  students,  by  interrogatories,  proposing  problems,  or 
by  hearing  their  recitals  ;  as,  to  examine  the  classes  in 
college  ;  to  examine  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for 
a  license  to  preach  or  to  practice  in  a  profession. 

5.  To  try  or  assay  by  experiments  ;   as,  to  examine 

6.  To  try  by  a  rule  or  law.  [minerals. 

Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith.  —2  Cor.  xiii. 

7.  In  general,  to  search  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  ex- 
plore, with  a  view  to  discover  truth  ;  as,  to  examine. 
ourselves ;  to  examine  the  extent  of  human  knowl 
edge. 

EX-AM'IN-JED,  (egz-am'ind,)  pp.  Inquired  into ; 
searched  ;  inspected  ;  interrogated  ;  tried  by  experi- 
ment. 

EX-AM'IN-ER,  n.  One  who  examines,  tries,  or  in- 
spects ;  one  who  interrogates  a  witness  or  an  of- 
fender. 

2.  In  chancery,  in  Great  Britain,  the  examiners  are 
two  officers  of  that  court,  who  examine,  on  oath,  the 
witnesses  for  the  parties.  Eneyc. 

EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inspecting  carefully ; 
searching  or  inquiring  into;  interrogating;  trying  or 


pointed  to  examine  ;  as,  an  examining  committee. 

EX'AM-PLA-RY,(eks-)a.  [from  example.]  Serving  foi 
example  or  pattern  ;  proposed  for  mutation.  Hooker. 
[It  is  now  written  Exemplary.] 

EX-AM'PLE,  (egz-am'pl,)  n.f  [L.  cxemplum;  Fr.  ex- 
empted It.  eseiuplo  ;  Sp.  rxcjiiplo.  O.U.  from  ex  and 
the  root  of  similis,  Gr.  bpa\oc.] 

1.  A  pattern  ;  a  copy  ;  a  model ;  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  imitated.  This  word,  when  applied  to 
material  things,  is  now  generally  written  Sample; 
as,  a  sample  of  cloth  ;  but  example  is  sometimes  used. 

Ralegh. 

2.  A  pattern,  in  morals  or  manners  ;  a  copy,  or 
model ;  that  which  is  proposed  or  is  proper  to  be  imi- 
tated. 


Example  i->  uur  preceptor  before  we  can  reason.  Koltock. 

3.  Precedent ;  a  former  instance.     Bonaparte  fur- 
nished many  examples  of  successful  bravery. 


5.  A  person  fit  to  he  proposed  for  a  pattern  ;  one 
whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

6.  Precedent  which  disposes  to  imitation.  Exam- 
ple has  more  effect  than  precept. 

7.  Instance  serving  for  illustration  of  a  rule  or  pre- 
cept ;  or  a  particular  case  or  proposition  illustrating 
a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth.  The  principles  of 
trigonometry,  and  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  illus- 
trated by  examples. 

8.  In  logic,  or  rhetoric,  the  conclusion  of  one  sin- 
gular point  from  another ;  an  induction  of  what  may 
happen  from  what  has  happened.  If  civil  war  has 
produced  calamities  of  a  particular  kind  in  one  in- 
stance, it  is  inferred  that  it  will  produce  like  conse- 
quences in  other  cases.     This  is  an  example. 

Bailey.  Eneyc. 
EX-AM'PLE,  v.  t.     To  exemplify  ;  to  set  an  example. 

[JYot  used.]  Shalt. 

EX-AM'PLE-NESS,  a.    Having  no  example.     [JSTot 

used.]  ,  if.  Jonson. 

EX-AM'PLER,  7j.    A  pattern  ;    now  Sample  or  Sam- 

EX-AN"GUI-OUS,  a.    Having  no  blood.    [JYot  used.] 

[See  EX3ANODIOU3.J 
EX-AN"GU-LOUS,  a.    Having  no  corners. 
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EX-AN'I-MATE,  (egz-an'e-mate,)  a.  [L.  exanimatus, 
cxanimu  ;  ex  and  anima,  life.] 

Lifeless;  spiritless :  disheartened  j  depressed  in 
spirits.  Thomson. 

EX-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.     To  dishearten  ;    to  discourage. 

EX-AN'I-MA-TED.pp.     Disheartened.  [Coles. 

EX-AN'1-.MA-TING,  ppr.     Discouraging. 

EX-AN  I-MA'TION,  h.  Deprivation  of  life  or  of  spir- 
its.    [Little  used.] 

EXAJVI-MO.  [L]  Literally,  from  the  mind  ;  sin- 
cerely ;  heartily. 

EX-AN'I-MOUS,  a.     [L.  exanimis  ;  ez  and  anima,  life.] 
Lifeless;  dead.     [Little  use:!.] 

EX-AN-THE'MA,n. ;  pi.  Exanthem'ata.  [Gr.,  from 
fcfunSsoj,  to  blossom  ;  c{  and  m/^f,  a  flower.] 

Annum  physicians,  eruption  ;  a  breaking  out ;  pus- 
tules, petechia1,  or  vibices  ;  any  efflorescence  on  the 
skin,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c. 

This  term  is  now  limited,  by  systematic  nosolo- 
gists,  to  such  eruptions  as  are  accompanied  with  fe- 
ver. Qood. 

EX-AN-THE-MAT'IC,      /  a.    Eruptive  ;  efflorescent  ; 

EX-AN-THEM'A-TOUS,  j  noting  morbid  redness  of 
the  skin.  The  measles  is  an  exanthematous  disease. 
[Tooke  uses  Exanthematic] 

EX-ANT'LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  exantlo.] 

To  draw  out  ;  to  exhaust.     [JVot  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-ANT-LA'TION,  m.  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  ex- 
haustion.    [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

EX-A-RA'TION,  ii.     [L.  exaro  ;  ez  and  aro.] 

The  act  of  writing.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

EX'ARCH,  (eks'lirk,)  n.     [Gr.,  from  u/iyos,  a  chief.] 

1.  A  title  borne  by  the  viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors in  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  ;  as,  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna. 

2.  A  title  assumed  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Coesarea,  as 
superiors  over  the  surrounding  metropolitans. 

3.  More  recently,  a  title  given  to  inspectors  of  the 
clergy  in  certain  districts,  commissioned  by  the  East- 
ern patriarchs.  J.  Murdoch. 

EX-ARCH' ATE,  7i.  The  office,  dignity,  or  adminis- 
tration of  an  exarch.  Taylor. 

EX-AR-Tie-tJ-LA'TlON,!!.  [ez and  articulation.)  Lux- 
ation ;  the  dislocation  of  a  joint.  Qnincy. 


1.  To  anger;  to  irritate  to  a  high  degree;  to  pro- 
voke to  rage  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  excite  anger,  or  to  in- 
flame it  to  an  extreme  degree.  We  say,  to  exasperate 
a  person,  or  to  exasperate  the  passion  of  anger  or  re- 
sentment. 

2.  To  aggravate;  to  imbitter;  as,  to  ezaspcrate  en- 
mity. 

3.  To  augment  violence  ;  to  increase  malignity  ;  to 
exacerbate  ;  as,  to  exasperate  pain  or  a  part  inflamed. 

Bacon. 

EX-AS'PER-ATE,  a.  Provoked ;  imbittered  ;  in- 
flamed. Sliak. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Highly  angered  or  irri- 
tated ;  provoked;  enraged;  imbittered;  increased 
in  violence. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TER,  n.  One  who  exasperates  or  in- 
flames aimer,  eninitv,  or  violence. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exciting  keen  re- 
sentment;  inflaming  anger;  irritating;  increasing 
violence. 

EX-AS-PER-A'TION,  n.  Irritation  ;  the  act  of  ex- 
citing violent  anger;  provocation. 

2.  Extreme  degree  of  anger  ;  violent  passion. 

3.  Increase  of  violence  or  nialigiuiv  ,  exacerbation. 
EX-AUC'TOR  ATE,  j  v.  t.  '[L.  exauctoro ;  ez  and 
EX-AU'THOR-aTE,  j      auctoro, to  hire  or  bind,  from 

auc'tor,  author.] 
To  dismiss  Irom  service  ;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice. 
Jiyliffe. 
EX-AUC-TOR-a'TION,  \  n.      Dismission   from    sei- 
EX-AU-THOR-A'TION,  j      vice;   deprivation;    deg- 
radation ;  the  removal  of  a  person  from, an  office  or 
dignity  in  the  church.  jiyliffe. 

EX-AU'THOR-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  authority. 
Selden. 
EX-AU'THOR-IZ-£D,pp.     Deprived  of  authority. 
EX-AU'THOR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  authority. 
EX-CAL'CE-A-TED,  a.     [L.  excalceo,  to  pull  off  the 
shoes  ;  ex  and  caleeas,  a  shoe.] 

Deprived  of  shoes  ;  unshod  ;  barefooted. 
EX-CAN-DES'CEiVCE,   n.     [L.  cxcandcscentia,  ezcan- 
desco  ;  ez  and  candesco,  candeo,  to  glow  or  be   hot, 
from  caneo,  to  be  white,  to  shine.] 

1.  A  growing  hot;  or  a  white  heat;  glowing  heat. 

2.  Heat  of  passion  ;  violent  anger ;  or  a  growing 

EX-CAN-DES'CENT,  a.    White  with  heat. 
EX-CAN-TA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  excanto,  but  with  an  op- 
posite signification.] 

Disenchantment  by  a  countercharm.     [Little  used.] 


R'NA-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  flesh. 
EX-CaR'Na-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  flesh. 
EX-eAR'NI-FI-€ATE,  v.  t.     To  cut  off  flesh. 
EX-CAR'Nt-FI-CX-TlNG,  ppr.     Cutting  off  flesh. 
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EX-CAR-NI-Fr-eA'TIOiV,  n.  [L.  cxcarnifico,  to  cut 
in  pieces,  from  caro,  flesh.] 

The  act  of  cutting  off  flesh,  or  of  depriving  of 
flesh.  Johnson. 

EX  CJl-THE'DRJl,  [L.J  Literally,  from  the  chair,  as 
of  authority  or  instruction.  Hence,  with  authority 
or  dogmatism.  [The  Latin  will  allow  of  cath'e-dra 
or  ca-the'dra,  but  the  latter  is  most  common  in  Eng- 
lish.] 

EX'€A-VATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excavo  ;  ex  and  cavo,  to  hol- 
low, caous,  hollow.     See  Cave.] 

To  hollow ;  to  cut,  scoop,  dig,  or  wear  out  the 
inner  part  of  any  thing,  and  make  it  hollow  ;  as,  to 
excavate  a  ball ;  "to  excavate  the  earth  ;  to  excavate  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  form  a  canoe. 

EX'CA-Va-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Hollowed  ;  made  hollow. 

EX'GA-VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  hollow  ;  mak- 
ing or  capable  of  making  an  excavation  ;  as,  an  ez- 
cavatiner  machine. 

EX-CA-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  hollow,  by 
cutting,  wearing,  or  scooping  out  the  interior  sub- 
stance or  part  of  a  thing. 

2.  A  hollow  or  a  cavity  formed  by  removing  the 
interior  substance.  Many  animals  burrow  in  excava- 
tions of  their  own  forming. 

EX'CA-Va-TOR,  n.    One  who  excavates. 
2.  A  machine  lor  excavating. 

ex-Ce'Cat:;,  r.  /     |i„  ,■,,■„•,■,..] 

To  make  blind      [JVot  used.] 
EX-CE-CA'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  making  blind. 

Ricluirdson. 
EX-CE'DENT,  71.     Excess.     [JVot  authorized.] 
EX-CEED',  (eks-seed',)  v.  t.     [L.  excedo ;  ez  and  cedo, 
to  pass.] 

1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond  ;  to  proceed  beyond  any 
given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  be- 
yond any  thing  else ;  used  equally  in  a  physical  or 
moral  sense.  One  piece  of  cloth  exceeds  the  custom- 
ary length  or  breadth  ;  one  man  exceeds  another  in 
bulk,  stature,  or  weight  ;  one  offender  exceeds  an- 
other in  villainy. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Homer  exceeded  all  men 
in  epic  poetry.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  exceeded 
their  cotetnporaries  in  oratory. 

King  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and 

EX-CEED',  v.  i.  To  go  too  far;  to  pass  the  proper 
bounds  ;  to  go  over  any  given  limit,  number,  or 
measure. 

Fony  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  —  Deut.  xxv. 
2.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to  be  more  or 
larger.  Dryden. 

[Th'isverb  is  intransitire  onto  by  ellipsis.] 
EX-CEED'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  surmount  or  exceed. 

[III.]  Shenoood. 

EX-CEED'ED,j>7i.     Excelled;  surpassed;  outdone. 
EX-CEED'ER,  n.    One  who  exceeds  or  passes  the 

lion  nils  of  fitness.  Mountagu. 

EX-CEED'UVG,  ppr.  Going  beyond  ;  surpassing  ;  ex- 
celling ;  outdoing. 

2.  a.  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  duration ;  very 
extensive. 

Cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of  time    before  the  flood. 
[ This  sense  is  unusual.]  Ralegh. 

3.  adv.  In  a  very  great  degree ;  unusually  ;  as,  ex- 
ceeding rich. 

The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by  sea.  Ralegh. 

I  am  thy  shield,  ;in<i  thy  acceding  e,-e;,l  reward. — Gen.  XV. 

EX-CEED'ING,  n.     Excess  ;  superfluity.       Smollett. 

EX-CEED'ING-LY,  adv.     To  a  very  great  degree  ;  in 

a  degree  beyond  what  is  usual ;  greatly  ;  very  much. 

Isaac  trembled  exceedingly.  —  Geo.  xxvii. 

EX-CEED'ING-NESS,  71.  Greatness  in  quantity,  ex- 
tent, or  duration.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-CEL',   (ek-sel',)  v.  t.      [L.   ezcello,    the    root    of 

which,  cello,  is  not  in  use.  In  Ar.  jl«i  kaila,  sig- 
nifies to  lift,  raise,  excel ;  also,  to  speak,  to  strike,  to 
beat.  So  we  use  heat  in  the  sense  of  surpass.  See 
Class  Gl,  No.  31  and  49.] 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  surpass  in  good 
qualities  or  laudable  deeds  ;  to  outdo. 

Excelling  others,  these  were  great  ; 

Thou  greater  still,  must  these  excel.  Prior. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  bad  qualities  or 
deeds  ;  as,  to  excel  envy  itself  in  mischief.      Spenser. 

3.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass. 

EX-CEL',  v.  i.  To  have  good  qualities,  or  to  perform 
meritorious  actions,  in  an  unusual  degree;  to  be  em- 
inent, illustrious,  or  distinguished. 

Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength.  —  Ps.  ciii. 
We  say,  to  excel  in  mathematics;  to  excel  in  paint- 
ing; to  excel  in  heroic  achievements. 
EX-CEL'L-ED,   (ek-seld',)  pp.      Surpassed  ;  outdone  ; 
exceeded  in  good  qualities  or  laudable  achievements. 

eI^cel-lIn-cI,  i  »•  [Fr-> from  L-  ««"«**■] 

1.  The  state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an  un- 
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usual  or  eminent  degree  ;  the  state  of  excelling  in 
any  thing. 

2.  Any  valuable  quality  ;  any  thing  highly  lauda- 
ble, meritorious,  or  virtuous,  in  persons,  or  valuable 
and  esteemed,  in  things.  Purity  of  heart,  upright- 
ness of  mind,  sincerity,  virtue,  piety,  are  excellencies 
of  character  ;  symmetry  of  parts,  strength,  and 
beauty  are  excellencies  of  body  ;  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  is  an  excellence  in  the  artisan  ;  sound- 
ness and  durability  are  excellencies  in  timber;  fertil- 
ity, in  land  ;  elegance,  in  writing.  In  short,  what- 
ever contributes  to  exalt  man,  or  to  rentier  him 
esteemed  and  happy,  or  to  bless  society,  is  in  him  an 
excellence. 

3.  Dignity  ;  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings.  An- 
gels are  beings  of  more  excellence  than  men;  men  are 
beings  of  more  excellence  than  brutes. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  formerly  given  to  kings  and 
emperors,  now  given  to  embassadors,  governors,  and 
other  persons,  below  the  rank  of  kings,  but  elevated 
above  the  common  classes  of  men. 

EX'CEL-LENT,  (ek'sel-Ient,)  a.  Being  of  great  vir- 
tue or  worth  ;  eminent  or  distinguished  for  what  is 
amiable,  valuable,' or  laudable  ;  as,  an  excellent  man 
or  citizen  ;  an  excellent  judge  or  magistrate 

2.  Being  of  great  value  or  use,  applied  to  things; 
remarkable  for  good  properties  :  as,  excellent  timber ; 
an  excellent  farm  ;  an  excellent  horse  ;  excellent  fruit. 

3.  Distinguished  for  superior  attainments;  as,  an 
excellent  artist. 

4.  Consummate  ;  complete  ;  in  an  ill  sense. 

Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite.  Hume. 

EX'CEL-LENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  excellent  manner, 

well  in  a  high  degree;  in  an  eminent  degree;  in  a 

manner  to   please  or  command  esteem,   or   to    be 

useful. 
EX-CEL'LING,  ppr.     Surpassing;    outdoing;    going 

beyond. 
EX-CEL' SI-OR,  a.    [L.]    More  lofty  ;  more  elevated  ; 

higher  ;  the  motto  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Longfellow. 
EX-CEM'TRIC.     See  Eccentric. 
EX-CEPT',  (ek-sept/,)  v.  t.\  [Fr.  ezcepter ;  It.  cccettdre; 

from  L.  excipio  ;  ex  and  capi'o,  to  take.    See  Caption, 

Capture.] 

1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  number  specified.; 
to  exclude  ;  as,  of  the  thirty  persons  present  and 
concerned  in  a  riot,  we  must  except  two. 

2.  To  take  or  leave  out  any  particular  or  particu- 
lars from  a  general  description. 

When  he  ;eii!h.  All  (hiu^s  are    put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  1/hat 
he  is  excepted  who  did  put  all  things  under  him. —  1  Cor. 

EX-CEPT',  o.  i.  To  object ;  to  make  an  objection  or 
objections;  usually  followed  by  to;  sometimes  by 
against.  I  except  to  a  witness,  or  to  his  testimony, 
on  account  of  his  interest  or  partiality. 


except  one  ;  that  is,  one  excepted,  tile  case  absolute  or 
independent  clause.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  ;  that  is,  except  this  fact",  that  ye  re- 
pent, or  this  fact  being  excepted,  removed,  taken 
away,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Or  except  may 
be  considered  as  the  imperative  mode.  Except,  thou, 
or  ye,  this  fact,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Hence, 
except  is  equivalent  to  without,  unless,  and  denotes 

EX  lT.PT'1'.l),  pp.     See  Except.  [exclusion. 

EX-CEPT'ING,    ppr.     Taking  or  leaving  out  ;    ex- 

2.  This  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  excent,  as 
above  explained.  The  prisoners  were  all  condemned, 
excepting  three.  This  is  an  anomalous  use  of  the 
word,  unless,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
pronoun.  Excepted  would  be  better  ;  three  excepted  ; 
three  being  excepted. 
EX-CEP'TION,  (ek-sep'shun,)  71.  The  act  of  except- 
ing, or  excluding  from  a  number  designated,  or  from 
a  description  ;  exclusion.  All  the  representatives 
voted  for  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  five  ;  all  the 
land  is  in  tillage,  with  ati  exception  of  two  acres. 

2.  Exclusion  from  what  is  comprehended  in  a  gen- 
eral rule  or  proposition. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or  separated, 
from  others  in  a  general  description  ;  the  person  or 
thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  included.  Almost 
every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

4.  An  objection  ;  that  which  is  or  may  be  offered 
in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition,  statement,  or 
allegation  ;  with  to  ;  sometimes  with  against.  He 
made  some  exceptions  to  tile  argument. 

5.  Objection,  with  dislike;  offense  ;  slight  anger 
or  resentment ;  with  at,  to,  or  against,  and  commonly 
used  with  take;  as,  to  take  exception  at  a  severe  re- 
mark ;  to  take  exception  to  what  was  said. 

Roderigo,  thou  hast  taken  against  me  an  exception.  Shak. 


sidered  as  valid  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point  of 
law  or  in  pleading;  or  an  allegation  against  the  suf- 
ficiency of  an  answer.     In  law,  it  is  a  stop  or  stay 
to  an  action,  and  it  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory. 
Blackstom. 
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7.  A  saving  clause  in  a  writing. 
Bill  of  exceptions,  in  law,  is  a  statement  of  excep- 
tions to  evidence,  filed  by  the  party,  and  which  the 
judge  must  sign  or  seal. 
EX-CEl"TION-A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  objection. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
whole  poem.  Addison. 

EX-CEP'TION-AL,  a.    Forming  or  making  an  excep- 
tion. Lyell. 

EX-CEP'TION-ER,  n.     One  who  objects.      Milton. 

EX-CEI"TIOUS,  (ek-sep'shus,)  a.    Peevish  ;  disposed 
or  apt  to  cavil,  or  take  exceptions.     [Little  used.] 

South.     Burke. 

EX-CEP'TIOUS-NESS,  n.     Disposition  to  cavil. 

Barrow. 

EX-CEPT'IVE,  a.    Including  an  exception ;   as,  an 

exceptive  preposition.  Watts. 

2.  Making  or  being  an  exception.  Milton. 

EX-CEPT'LESS,  a.     Omitting  all  exception.     [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

EX-CEPT'OR,  n.    One  who  objects  or  makes  excep- 
tions. Burnet. 

EX-CER'E-BROSE,  a.     Having  no  brains. 

EX-CERN',  v.  U     [h.excerno;  ex  and  cerno,  Gr.  itpii/oj, 
to  separate.] 

To  separate  and  emil  through  the  pores,  or  through 
small  passages  of  the  body  ;  to  strain  out ;  to  ex- 
crete ;  as,  fluids  arc  eecerhcd  in  perspiration.  Bacon. 

EX-CERN'£»,  (ek-sernd',)  pp.     Separated;  excreted; 
emitted  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  body. 

EX-CERN'ING,  ppr.    Emitting  through  the  small  pas- 


To  pick  out.     [Little  used.]  Hales. 

EX-CERPT',  v.  t.     [L.  excerpo  ;  ex  and  carpo,  to  take] 

To  select.     [Not  used.]  Barnard. 

EX-CERP'Tj3,n.  pi.    [L.]     Passages  extracted. 
EX-CERP'TION,  n.     [L.  excerptio.] 

1.  A  picking  out ;  a  gleaning ;  selection.  [Little 
used.]  m 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  gleaned.     [Little  vsed.] 

Ralegh. 
EX-CERP'TOR,  n.  A  picker  ;  a  culler.  Barnard. 
EX-CERPTS',  n.yl.     Extracts  from  authors.     [A  bad 

word.] 
EX-CESS',   (ek-ses',)  n.     [L.  excessus,  from   excedo. 

See  Exceed.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  exceeds  any  measure  or 
limit,  or  which  exceeds  something  else,  or  a  going  be- 
yond a  just  line  or  point.  Hence,  superfluity  ;  that 
which  is  beyond  necessity  or  wants  ;  as,  an  excess  of 
provisions  ;  excess  of  light. 

2.  That  which  is  beyond  the  common  measure, 
proportion,  or  due  quantity  ;  as,  the  excess  of  a  limb  ; 
the  excess  of  bile  in  the  system. 

3.  Superabundance  of  any  tiling.  Newton. 

4.  Any  transgression  of  due  limits.       Jltterbary. 

5.  In  morals,  any  indulgence  of  appetite,  passion, 
or  exertion,  beyond  the  rules  of  God's  word,  or  be- 
yond any  rule  of  propriety  intemperance  in  gratifi- 
cations ;  as,  excess  ill  eating  or  drinking;  excess  of 
joy  ;  excess  of  grief;  excess  of  love,  or  of  anger  ;  ex- 
cess of  labor. 

6.  In  arithmetic  and  geametnj,  that  by  which  one 
number  or  quantity  exceeds  another;  that  which 
remains  when  the  lesser  number  or  quantity  is  taken 
from  the  greater. 

EX-CESS'IVE,  a.f  Beyond  any  given  degree,  meas- 
ure, or  limit,  or  beyond  the  common  measure  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  excessive  bulk  of  a  man  ;  excessive 
labor ;  excessive  wages. 

2.  Beyond  the  established  laws  of  morality  and 
religion,  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  fitness, 
propriety,  expedience,  or  utility  ;  as,  excessive  indul- 
gence of  any  kind. 

Excessive  hail  shall  nut  be  c  ijnired.  Bill  of  Itighle. 

3.  Extravagant ;  unreasonable.  His  expenditures 
of  money  were  excessive. 

4.  Vehement ;  violent ;  as,  excessive  passion. 
EX-CESS'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  an  extreme  degree  ;  be- 
yond  measure;    exceedingly;    as,  excessively  impa- 
tient ;  excessively  grieved. 

2.  Vehemently  ;  violently ;  as,  the  wind  blew  ex- 
cessively. 

EX-UESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
excessive  ;  excess. 

EX-CHAN'CEL-LOR,  n.  One  who  has  been  chan- 
cellor, but  has  left  the  office. 

EX-CHaNGE',    (eks-chanj',)    v.   t.      [Fr.    echanger ; 


1.  In 

another  ;  to  alienate  or  transfer  the  property  "of 
thing,  and  receive,  in  compensation  for  it,  something 
of  supposed  equal  value;  to  barter;  and,  in  vulgar 
language,  to  swap;  to  truck.  It  differs  from  sell 
only  in  the  kind  of  compensation.  To  sell  is  to 
alienate  for  money  :  to  exchange  is  to  alienate  one 
commodity  for  another;  as,  to  exchange  horses;  to 
exchange  oxen  for  corn. 

2.  To  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign,  one  thing,  state,  or 
condition,  and  take  another  in  the  place  of  it ;  as,  to 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl ;  to  exchange  a  throne 
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for  a  cell  or  a  hermitage  ;  to  exchange  a  life  of  ease 
for  a  life  of  toil 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to  give  and 
receive  in  compensation  the  same  thing. 

Excliange  forgiveness  with  me,  nohle  Hamlet.  Shak. 

4.  To  give  and  receive  the  like  thing;  as,  to  ex- 
change thoughts  ;  to  exchange  work ;  to  exchange 
blows  ;  to  exchange  prisoners. 

It  has  with  before  the  person  receiving  the  thing 
given,  and  for  before  the  equivalent.  Will  you  ex- 
change horses  with  me?  Will  you  exchange  your 
horse  fur  mine? 
EX-CHaNGE',  n.  In  commerce,  the  act  of  giving  one 
thing  or  commodity  for  another;  barter;  traffic  by 
permutation,  in  which  the  thing  received  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  thing  given. 

Joseph  gave  tin  in  bread  in  exchange  /or  horses.  —  Gen.  xlv:i. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning  one  thing  or 
state  for  another,  without  contract. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally  ; 
as,  an  exchange  of  thoughts  ;  an  exchange  of  civilities. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  commodity  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  for  an  equivalent  commodity. 

5.  The  thing  given  in  return  for  something  re- 
ceived ;  or  the  tiling  received  in  return  for  what  is 
given. 

There's  my  exchange.  Shak. 

In  ordinary  business,  this  is  called  Change. 

6.  The  form  of  exchanging  one  debt  or  credit  for 
another ;  or  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one 
place,  for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by  order,  draft, 
or  bill  of  exchange.  A  in  London  is  creditor  to  B 
in  New  York,  and  C  in  London  owes  D  in  New 
York  a  like  sum.  A  in  London  draws  a  bill  of  ex- 
change on  B  in  New  York  ;  C  in  London  purchases 
the  bill,  by  which  A  receives  his  debt  due  from  B  in 
New  York.  C  transmits  the  bill  to  D  in  New  York, 
who  receives  the  amount  from  B. 

Bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  persons  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  called  foreign  lulls  of  exchange  ;  the  like 
bills,  drawn  on  persons  in  different  parts  or  cities  of 
the  same  country,  are  called  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  ftontract,  in 
which  four  person-  are  primarily  concerned. 

7.  In  mercantile  language,  a  bill  drawn  for  money 
is  called  exchange,  instead  of  a  Mil  of  exchange. 

8.  The  course  of  exchange,  is  the  current  price  be- 
tween two  places,  which  is  above  or  below  par,  or  at 
par.  Exchange  is  at  par,  when  a  bill  in  New  York, 
for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in 
London,  can  be  purchased  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
If  it  can  be  purchase, I  f,„  less,  exchange  is  under  par. 
If  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  give  more,  exchange  is 
above  par. 

9.  In  law,  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one 
in  consideration  of  the  other.  Estates  exchanged 
must  be  equal  in  quantity,  as  fee-simple  for  fee-sim- 
ple. Blackstone. 

10.  The  place  where  the  merchants,  brokers,  and 
bankers  of  a  city  meet  to  transact  business,  at  cer- 
tain hours  :  often  contracted  into  Change. 

EX-CHaNGE-A-I!IL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exchangeable. 


Th .ugh 


contravened  by 


ashingujn. 

EX-CHANGE' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged  ; 
capable  of  being  exchanged  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  ex- 
changed. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  exchangeable  within 

the  powers  of  Gen.  Howe.  Marshall. 

Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  silver.  Ramsay. 

EXCHANGED,  (eks-chanjd',)  pp.  Given  or  received 
for  something  else;  bartered. 

EX-CHaNG'ER,  n.  One  who  exchanges;  one  who 
practices  exchange.     Matt.  xxv. 

EX-CH  ANG'ING,  ppr.  Giving  and  receiving  one  com- 
modity for  another  ;  giving  and  receiving  mutually  ; 
laying'  aside  or  relinquishing  one  thing  or  state  for 
another. 

EX-CHEQ'UER,  (eks-chek'er,)  n.  [Fr.  echiquier,  check- 
er-work, a  chess-board.  See  Chess  and  Checker.] 
In  England,  an  ancient  court  of  record,  intended 
principally  to  collect  and  superintend  the  king's 
debts  and  duties  or  revenues,  and  so  called  from 
scaccliariunt,  or  from  the  same  root,  denoting  a  check- 
ered cloth,  which  covers  the  table.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions  ;  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  (now 
transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Kngl.md,)  which  manages 
the  royal  revenue  ;  and  the  judicial  part,  which  is 
divided  into  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity. 
The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber, before  the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  chief  baron,  and  three  inferior  barons. 
The  common  law  court  is  held  before  the  barons,  with- 
out the  treasurer  or  chancellor.  Blackstone. 

Exchequer  bills ;  in  England,  bills  for  money,  or 
promissory  bills,  issued  from  the  exchequer  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  paper  currency  emitted  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  bearing  interest, 

EX-CHEtl'lIER,  v.  t.  To  institute  a  process  against  a 
person  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Pegge. 
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EX-CHEG.'UER-£D,  pp.    Pnceeded  against  in  chan- 

EX-CHEQ'UER-ING,  ppr.     Instituting  process  against 

EX-CIP'I-ENT,  n.    One  who  excepts.        [in  chancery. 

EX-CIS'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  excise;  as, 
entree  is  an  excisable  commodity. 

EX-CISE',  n.  [L.  excisum,  cut  off,  from  excido ;  D. 
accys ;  G.  accise.] 

An  inland  duty  or  impost,  laid  on  articles  produced 
and  consumed  in  a  country,  and  also  on  licenses  to 
deal  in  certain  commodities.  Formerly,  in  England, 
the  excise  embraced  some  imported  articles,  as  wine, 
&c- ;  but  these  are  now  transferred  to  the  customs. 
Many  articles  are  excised  at  the  manufactories,  as 
spirit  at  the  distillery,  printed  silks  and  linens  at  the 
printer's,  &c.  Encyc. 

EX-ClSE',  v.  t.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on  articles 
produced  and  consumed  in  a  country,  or  on  licenses; 
to  lew  an  excise  on. 

EX  CIS'£D,  pp.     Charged  with  the  duty  of  excise. 

EX-CISE'M  AN,  n.  An  officer  who  inspects  commodi- 
ties and  rates  the  excise  dutv  on  them.        Johnson. 

EX-ClS'ING,  ppr.     Imposing  the  duty  of  excise. 

EX-CIS'ION,  (ek-sizh'un,)  n.     [L.  excisio.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  extirpation  ;  amputation. 

2.  The  cutting  off  of  a  person,  or  nation,  as  a  judg- 
ment ;  extirpation  ;  destruction. 

3.  A  cutting  ofl'from  the  church  ;  excommunication. 

The  rabbins  reckon  three  kinds  ot  excision.  Encyc. 

EX-CI-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  excite.]  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  excitement. 

2.  In  medicine.  (1.)  A  healthful  vital  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal,  and 
mechanical  agents,  and  the  power  of  responding 
in  a  normal  manner,  by  actions  merely,  in  contra- 
distinction from  sensations.  (2.)  This  term  is  also 
used  with  such  an  extension  of  its  signification,  as 
to  comprehend  the  power  of  responding  to  influences, 
both  by  actions  and  sensations.  In  this  acceptation 
it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  irritability  in  the  first  of  its 
medical  senses,  which  see.  Tally. 

EX  CIT' A-BLE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement,  which  see. 
2.  Capable  of  being  eicited,  or  roused  into  action. 

EX-ClT'ANT,  7i.  In  meencine,  an  agent,  which,  by 
its  influence  upon  the  living  solid,  produces  a  new 
condition  and  action  in  such  solid.  This  is  the  widest 
acceptation,  wider  indeed  than  that  of  medicine. 

2.  An   agent,  which  produces  a  quickly  diffused 
and 
of  a 

limited  acceptation  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  stimulate. 

By  different  authors,  this  word  is  used  in  very 
various  grades  of  extension  and  limitation  between 
these  two.  Tully. 

EX-ClT'ATE,  e.  t.    To  excite.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

EX-CI-Ta'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  exciting  or  putting 
in  motion  ;  the  act  of  rousing  or  awakening. 

Bacon.     IVatts. 
2.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  producing  excitement  ; 
the  excitement  produced. 

EX-CIT'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  excite,  which 
see.  Barrow. 

EX-CIT'A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  excite  ;  containing 
excitement.  Miller. 

EX-CITE',  (ek-slte',)  tj.  tA  [L.  excito ;  ex  and  cito,  to 
cite,  to  call  or  provoke.] 

1.  To  rouse  ;  to  call  into  action  ;  to  animate  ;  to 
stir  up;  to  cause  ta  act  that  which  is  dormant, 
stupid,  or  inactive  ;  as,  to  excite  the  spirits  or  courage. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  create  ;  to  put  in  motion ;  as,  to 
excite  a  mutiny  or  insurrection. 

3.  To  rouse  ;  to  inflame  ;  as,  to  excite  the  passions. 

4.  In  medicine.  (1.)  To  produce  a  new  condition  or 
action  in  the  living  solid.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
signification  of  this  term.  (2.)  To  produce  a  quick- 
ly diffused  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy 
and  strength  of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 
This  is  the  most  limited  acceptation  of  this  term ; 
and  in  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  stimulate. 
(3.)  To  produce  a  vitiated  and  abnormal  state  of 
the  actions,  or  sensations,  or  of  both  in  conjunction, 
either  upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  vital  suscepti- 
bilities, or  by  an  excessive  or  otherwise  improper  use 
or  application  of  some  agent.  In  this  acceptation, 
it  is  equivalent  to  irritate.  Tully. 

EX-ClT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Roused  ;  awakened  ;  animated  ; 

put  in  motion  ;  stimulated  ;  inflamed. 
EX  CITE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  exciting. 

2.  The  stale  of  being  roused  into  action,  or  of  hav- 
ing increased  action. 

3.  Agitation  ;  a  state  of  being  roused  into  action  ; 
as,  an  excitement  of  the  people. 

4.  That  which  excites  or  rouses  ;  that  which  moves, 
stirs,  or  induces  action  ;  a  motive.  Shale. 

5.  Ill  medicine.  (1.)  Any  new  condition  or  action 
produced  by  the  influence  of  any  natural,  medicinal, 
or  mechanical  agent,  in  the  living  solid.  This  is 
the  most  extensive  signification.  (2.)  A  pfeternatu- 
ral  increase  of  vital  energy  and  strength  of  action 
in  the  heart  and  arteries.    This  is  the  most  limited 
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sense.  In  this  acceptation,  it  is  equivalent  to  stimu- 
lation in  one  of  its  senses.  (3.)  A  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal state  of  the  actions  or  sensations,  or  both  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  natural,  medicinal,  or  me- 
chanical agents,  either  upon  a  healthy  state  of  the 
vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an  excessive,  or  .otherwise 
improper  use  or  application  of  natural,  medicinal, 
or  mechanical  agents.  In  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent 
to  irritation.  Tully. 

EX-CrT'ER, ii.     He  or  that  which  excites;  he  that 

puts  in  motion,  or  the  cause  which   awakens  and 

2.  In  medicine,  a  stimulant.  [moves. 

EX-CTT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Calling  or  rousing  into  action  ; 
producing  excitement. 

Exciting  causes,  in  medicine,  are  those  which  im- 
mediately produce  disease,  or  those  which  excite  the 
action  of  predisponent  causes.  Parr. 

EX-CIT'ING,  n.     Excitation.  Herbert. 

EX-CIT'ING-LY,  arlo.    So  as  to  excite. 

EX-CIT'IVE,  k.    That  which  excites. 

EX-CTT'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  excite. 

EX-CLAIM',  n.     Outcry  ;  clamor.  Shak. 

EX-CLAIM',  v.  i.     [L.  ezclamo ;  ex  and  clamo,  to  cry 


to  make  a   loud    outcry    in   words ;    as,   to   exclaim 
against   oppression  ;   to  exclaim  with  wonder  or  as- 
tonishment ;  to  exclaim  with  joy. 
2.  To  declare  with  loud  vociferation. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you'll  go  with  him.  Shak. 

EX-CLAIM'ER,  n.  One  who  cries  out  with  vehe- 
mence ;  one  who  speaks  with  heat,  passion,  or  much 
noise;  as,  an  erchnnur  against  tyranny.    Jitterbury. 

EX-€LAIM'ING,  ppr.  Crying  out  ;  vociferating  ; 
speaking  with  heat  or  passion. 

EX-CLA-Ma'TION,  n.     Outcry  ;  noisy  talk  ;  clamor  ; 
as,  exclamations  against  abuses  in  government. 
2.  Vehement  vociferation. 


3.  Emphatical  utterance ;  a  vehement  extension 
or  elevation  of  voice  ;  ecphonesis  ;  as,  O  dismal 
night ! 

4.  A  note  by  wliii'h  einphutical  utterance  or  outcry 
is  marked  ;  thus  ! 

5.  In  grammar,  a  word  expressing  outcry;  an  in- 
terjection ;  a  word  expressing  some  passion,  as  won- 
der, fear,  or  grief 

EX-CLAM'A-TIVE,  a.    Containing  exclamation. 
EX-CLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.    Using  exclamation;  as,  an 
exclamatory  speaker. 

2.  Containing  or  expressing  exclamation  ;  as,  an 
exclamatory  phrase. 
EX-€LUDE',  v.  t.     [L.  excludo  ;  ex  and  claudo,  to  shut ; 
Gr.  xAfttiooJ,  xAeiw.] 

Properly,  to  thrust  out  or  eject ;  but  used  as  synony- 
mous with  preclude. 

1.  To  thrust  out ;  to  eject  ;  as,  to  exclude  young 
animals  from  the  womb  or  from  eggs. 

2.  To  hinder  from  entering  or  admission  ;  to  shut 
out ;  as,  one  body  excludes  another  from  occupying 
the  same  space.  The  church  ought  to  exclude  im- 
moral men  from  the  communion. 

3.  To  debar ;  to  hinder  from  participation  or  en- 
joyment. European  nations,  in  time  of  peace,  exclude 
our  merchants  from  the  commerce  of  their  colonies. 
In  some  of  the  States,  no  man  who  pays  taxes  is 
excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  for  represent- 
atives. 

4.  To  accept ;  not  to  comprehend  or  include  in  a 
privilege,  grant,  proposition,  argument,  description, 
order,  species,  genus,  &c,  in  a  general  sense. 

EX-CLOD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrust  out;  shut  out;  hin- 
dered or  prohibited  fiom  entrance  or  admission  ;  de- 
barred ;  not  included  or  comprehended. 

EX-CLoD'ING,  ppr.  Ejecting  ;  hindering  from  en- 
tering ;  debarring;  not  comprehending. 

EX-CLO'SION,  (eks  kin'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
cluding, or  of  thrusting  out ;  ejection  ;  as,  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  fetus. 

2.  The  act  of  denying  entrance  or  admission ;  a 
shutting  out. 

3.  The  act  of  debarring   from    participation  in 
privilege,  benefit,  use,  or  enjoyment.  Burnet. 

4.  Rejection  ;  non-reception  or  admission,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  Addison 

5.  Exception.  Bacon 

6.  Ejection  ;  that  which  is  emitted  or  thrown  ou 
EX-GLu'SlON-IST,  feks-klu'zhun-ist,)  n.     One  who 

would_  preclude  another  from  some  privilege.     Fox. 

EX-€LU'SIVE,  o.     Having  the  power  of  preventing 

entrance  ;  as,  exclusive  bars.  Milton. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation  ;  possessed  and  en 
joyed  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  as,  an  exclusive  priv 


3.  Not  taking  into  the  account ;  not  including  or 
comprehending  ;  as,  the  general  had  five  thousand 
troops,  e-xclnsire  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  He  sen 
all  the  numbers  from  78  to  94  exclusive;  that  is,  all 
the  numbers  between  78  and  94,  but  these  numbers, 
the  first  and  last,  are  excepted,  or  not  included. 
EX-€LO'SIVE,  n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude 
others. 
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EX-CLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  admission  of  others 
to  participation  ;  with  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  as, 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  exclusively. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or  num- 
ber ;  not  inclusively. 
EX-CLO'SIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  exclusive. 
EX-CLO'SIV-ISM,  n.     Act  or  practice  of  excluding. 
EX-€L0'SO-RY,  a.      Exclusive  ;  excluding  ;    able  to 

exclude.     [Little  used.]  Walsh. 

EX-COCT',  v.  t.     [L.  excoclus.] 

To  boil.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

EX-€OG'I-TATH,  (eks  koj'e-tftte,)  v.  t.     [L.  excogito ; 
ex  and  cogito,  to  think.] 
To  invent;  to  strike  out  by  thinking  ;  to  contrive. 
More.     Hale. 
EX-COG'I-TA-TED,  pp.      Contrived  ;   struck  out  in 

thought. 
EX-CoG'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Contriving. 
EX-eOG-I-TA'TION,  n.    Invention  ;  contrivance  ;  the 

act  of  devising  in  the  thoughts. 

EX-eOM'MIS-SA-RY,   n.     [ex   and    commissary.]     A 

commissary  dismissed  from   office  ;   one  formerly  a 

commissary. 

EX-eOM-MCNE', ».  I.    To  exclude.     [Obs.]    Oayton. 

EX-eOM-MCNI-CA-iiLE,  a.  [See  Excommunicate.] 

Liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommunicated.  Hooker. 
EX-eOM-MO'NI-eXTE,  v.  I.     [h.  ex  and  commuuico.] 
To  expel  from  communion  ;  to  eject  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
and  deprive  of  spiritual  advantages;  as,  to  excommu- 
nicate notorious  offenders. 
EX-COJI-MCNI-CATE,  n.     One  who  is  excommuni- 
cated. Carcw. 
EX-eOM-MU'NI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Expelled  or  sep- 
arated from  communion  with  a  church,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  its  ordinances    rights,  and  privileges. 
EX-eOM-MCNI-CA-TING,  ppr.     Expelling  from  the 
communion  of  a  church,  and  depriving  of  spiritual 
advantages,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  decree. 
EX-€OM-MU-NI-eA'TlON,   n.    The  act  of  ejecting 
from  a  church  ;  expulsion  from  the  communion  of  a 
church,  and  deprivation  of  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages;  an  ecclesiastical  penalty  or  punishment 
inflicted  on  offenders.    Excommunication  is  an  eccle- 
siastical  interdict,  of  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and  the 
greater;  the  lesser  excommunication  is  a  separation 
or  suspension  of  the  offender  from  partaking  of  the 
eucharist ;  the  greater  is  an  absolute  separation  and 
exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  church  and  all  its 
rights  and  advantages.  Encyc. 
EX  COJV-CES'SO,   [L.]      From  that  which   is  con- 
ceded. 
EX-€o'RI-ATE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  excorio  ;  ex  and  corium, 
skin,  hide.] 

To  flay  ;  to  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  ;  to  abrade  ; 
to  gall ;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuticle  in  any  man- 
ner, as  by  rubbing,  beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid 
substances. 
EX-CO'RI-A-TED,  pp.      Flayed  ;    galled  ;   stripped  of 

skin_or  the  cuticle  ;  abraded. 
EX-Co'RI-A-TING,  ppr.     Flaying;  galling;  stripping 

of  the  cuticle. 
EX-GO-RI-A'TION,  7i.     The  act  of  flaying,  or  the  op- 
eration of  wearing  off  the  skin  or  cuticle  ;  a  galling; 
abrasion  ;   the  state  of  being  galled  or  stripped  of 
skin. 

2.  Plunder  ;   the   act  of  stripping  of  possessions. 
[JVot  used.]  Howell. 

EX-COR-TI-eA'TION,  n.     [L.  ex  and  cortex,  bark.] 
The  act  of  stripping  off  bark.  Coxe. 

EX'eRE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  discharged  by  spit- 
ting.    [Little  used.] 
EX'CRE  ATE,  o.  t.     [L.  excreo,  exscreo,  to  hawk  and 
spit.] 

To  hawk  and  spit  ;  to  discharge  from  the  throat  by 


hawking  and  spitting. 


by 


EX'CKE-S-TED,  pp.     Discharged  from  the  thp 
hawking  and  spitting. 

EX'CRE-A-TING,  ppr.    Discharging  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting. 

EX-t'RE-A'TION,  «.     A  spitting  out. 

EX'CKE-MENT,  n.      [L.   excrementum,  from  e: 
excrctus;  ex  and  cerno,  to  separate,  Gr.  Kpivia.] 

Matter  excreted  and  ejected  ;    that  which   is  dis- 
charged from  the  animal  body  after  dige 
discharges. 

EX-€RE-MENT'AL,  a.    Excreted  or  ejected  by  the 
natural  passages  of  the  body. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI"TIAL,      (eks-kre-men-tish'al,) 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  excrement.  Fourcroy. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI"TIOUS,  (eks-kre-men-tish'us,) 
Pertaining  to  excrement ;  containing  excrement ;  con- 
sisting in  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to  be  evacuatec 
from  the  animal  body.  Bacon.     Harvey. 

EX-€RES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  ezcrescens,  from  excresco 
ex  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  preternatural  protuberance  grow 
ing  on  any  part  of  the  body,  as  a  wart  or  a  tubercle ; 
a  superfluous  part.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  preternatural  enlargement  of  a  plant,  lil 
a  wart  or  tumor  ;  or  ^something  growing  out  from 
plant.  Bentlcy. 

3.  A  preternatural  production.  Taller. 
EX-€RES'CENT,  a.     Growing  out  of  something  els 


EXC 

in  a  preternatural  manner ;  superfluous ;  as  a  wart 
or  tumor. 

Expunge  the  whole  or  lop  the  excrescent  puu  Pope- 

EX-CRETE',  v.  t.    [L.ezcret-us,  infra.] 

To  separate  and  throw  off ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  ez- 

EX-CReT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Passed  from  the  body  by  ex- 
cretion. 

EX-CReT'ING,  ppr.  Discharging  ;  separating  by  the 
natural  ducts. 

EX-CRE'TION,  n.     [L.  excretio,  from  ezcerno,  to  sepa- 

1.  The  throwing  off  of  effete  or  no  longer  useful 
matter  from  the  animal  system.  Tully. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  ;  fluids  separated  from 
the  body  by  the  glands,  and  called  excrement. 

Bacon.     Quincy. 
EX'CRE-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  separating 
and  ejecting  fluid  matter  from  the  body. 

Excretive  faculty.  Harvey. 

EX'CRE-T'  )-RY,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  excreting 

orthrowii.g  i  If  excremenittious  matter  by  the  glands. 

EX'€RE-TO-RY,  n.    A  little  duct  or  vessel,  destined 

to  ueceive  secreted  fluids,  and  to  excrete  them  ;  also, 

a  secretory  vessel. 

The  excrelories  are  nothing  t"K   sl-'ii'l^r  slips    of  the   arteriee, 
deriving  mi  iij.pmpn.d'M  line-  IVnn  lh.'  !>hn>d.         Cheyiie. 

EX-€Rfj'CIA-BLE,   a.     [Infra.]     Liable   to   torment. 

i Little  used.] 
-CRO'CIaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  excrucio  ;  ex  and  crucio,  to 
torment,  from  crux,  a  cross.] 

To  torture  ;  to  torment ;  to  inflict  most  severe  pain 
on  ;  as,  to  excruciate  the  heart  or  the  Dotly.   Chapman. 

EX-CRO'CIA-^TED,  pp.  Tortured  ;  racked  ;  tormented. 

EX-€RU'CIA-TING,  ppr.  Torturing  ;  tormenting ; 
putting  to  most  severe  pain. 

2.  a.  Extremely  painful  ;  distressing  ;  as,  excrucia- 
ting fears. 

EX-GRU-CI-A'TION,  n.  Torture ;  extreme  pain  ;  vex- 
ation. Fcltham. 

EX-GU-BA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  watching  all  night. 
[Little  used.]  Diet. 

EX-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exculpated 

EX-CUL'PATE,  v.  t.  [It.  scolpare ;  L.  ex  and  culpa,  to 
blame,  culpa,  fault.] 

To  clear  by  words  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of 
fault  or  guilt ;  to  excuse.  How  naturally  are  we  in- 
clined to  exculpate  ourselves,  and  throw  the  blame  on 
others  !  Eve  endeavored  to  exculpate  herself  for  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the 
serpent ;  Adam  attempted  to  exculpate  himself,  and 
throw  the  blame  on  Eve. 

EX-CUL'PA-TED,  pp.  Cleared  by  words  from  the  im- 
putation of  fault  or  guilt. 

EX-CUL'PA-TING,  ppr.  Clearing  by  words  from  the 
charge  of  fault  or  crime 

EX-CUL-PA'TIGN,  n.  The  act  of  vindicating  from  a 
charge  of  fault  or  crime  :  excuse. 

EX-€UL'PA-TO-RY,  a.  Able  to  clear  from  the  charge 
of  fault  or  guilt;  excusing  ;  containing  excuse. 

Johnson. 

EX-CUR'RENT,  a.  In  botany,  a  term  used  in  describ- 
ing the  ramification  of  a  body  whose  axis  remains 
always  in  the  center,  the  other  parts  being  regularly 
disposed  round  it.  Lindley. 

EX-GUR'SION,  (eks-kur'shun,)  u.t  [L.  excursio,  ez- 
curso,  from  cursus,  from  currn,  to  run.] 

1.  A  rambling  ;  a  deviating  from  a  stated  or  settled 
path. 

2.  Progression  beyond  fixed  limits  ;  as,  the  excur- 
sions of  the  seasons  into  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Digression  ;  a  wundering  from  a  subject  or  main 
design.  Jitterbury. 

t4.  An  expedition  or  journey  into  a  distant  part; 
any  rambling  from  a  point  or  place,  and  return  to  the 
same  point  or  place. 

EX-CUR'SIVE,  a.  Rambling  ;  wandering  ;  devi- 
ating ;  as,  an  excursive  fancy  or  imagination. 

EX-CUR'SIVE-LY,  ado.    In  a  wandering  manner. 
Boswell. 

EX-€UR'S1VE-NESS,  n.  The  act  of  wandering  or 
passing  usual  limits. 

EX-CUR'SUS,  n.  [L.]  Literally,  digression.  A  dis- 
sertation containing  a  more  full  exposition  of  some 
important  point  or  topic  appended  to  a  work. 

EX-COS'A-BLE,  (eks-kuz'a-bl.)  o.  [See  Excuse.] 
That  may  be  excused  ;  pardonable  ;  as,  the  man  is 
excusable. 

2.  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justification  ;  as,  an  ex- 
cusable action. 

EX-eOS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
cusable ;  pardonableness  ;    the  quality  of  admitting 


EX-CU-SA'TOR,  7i.  One  who  makes,  or  is  authorized 
to  make,  an  excuse  or  carry  an  apology.         Hume.  ' 

EX-€OS'A-TO-RY,  a.  Making  excuse ;  containing 
excuse  or  apology  ;  apologetical ;  as.  an  excusatory 
plea. 
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EX-COSE',  (eks-kQze',)  v.  t.     [L.  excuso ;  ex  and  cau- 
ser, to  blame.     See  Cause.] 

1.  To  pardon  ;  to  free  from  the  imputation  of  fault 
or  blame;  to  acquit  of  guilt.  We  excuse  a  person, 
in  our  own  minds,  when  we  acquit  him  of  guilt  or 
blame  ;  or  we  excuse  him  by  a  declaration  of  that 
acquittal. 

2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault ;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to 
admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  overlook.  We 
excuse  a  fault  which  admits  of  apology  or  extenu- 
ation ;  and  we  excuse  irregular  conduct,  when  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  appear  to  justify  it. 

3.  To  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  —  Luke  xiv. 

4.  To  remit ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  excuse  a  for- 
feiture. Johnson. 

5.  To  pardon  ,  to  admit  an  apology  for. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains.  Pope. 

6.  To  throw  off  an  imputation  by  apology. 


Thin 


"another. — Rom.  u. 


7.  To  justify  ;  to  vindicate. 

Their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing 

EX-€uSE',  w.t  A  plea  offered  in 
fault  or  irregular  department;  apology.  Everyman 
has  an  excuse  to  offer  for  his  neglect  of  duty ;  the 
debtor  makes  excuses  for  delay  of  payment. 

2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing. 

3.  That  which  excuses  ;  that  which  extenuates  or 
justifies  a  fault.  His  inability  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, must  be  his  excuse. 

EX-CUS'ED,  (eks-kuzd',)  pp.  Acquitted  of  guilt  or 
fault ;  forgiven  ;  overlooked. 

EX-€OSE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  excuse  ;  that  for 
which  no  excuse  or  apology  can  be  offered. 

EX-ClfS'ER,  re.      One  who  offers  excuses  or  pleads 
for  another. 
2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

EX-COS'ING,  ppr.  Acquitting  of  guilt  or  fault ;  for- 
giving: overlooking. 

EX-CUSS',  v.  t.     [L.  excussus.] 

To  shake  off;  also,  to  seize  and  detain  by  law. 
Wot  used.] 

EX-CUS'SION,  (eks-kush'un,)  re.  A  seizing  by  law. 
[JVot  use,!.]  Aijliffe. 

EX-DI-RECT'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  is  no 
longer,  a  director. 

EX'E-AT,  [L.]  Literally,  let  him  depart;  leave  of 
absence  given  to  a  student  in  the  English  universi- 
ties. Hook. 

EX'E-CRA-BLE,  a.     [L.  exccraUlis.     See  Execrate.] 
Deserving  to  be  cursed  ;  very  hateful ;  detestable  ; 
abominable  ,  as,  an  execrable  wretch. 

EX'E-eRA-BLY,  adv.     Cursedly;  detestably. 

EX'E-eRATE,  v.  t.    [L.  execror,  from  ex  and  sacer,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  to  separate.    See  Sacred.] 
Literally,  to  curse  ;  to  denounce  evil  against,  or  to 
imprecate  evil   on  ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly  ;  to  ab- 
hor ;  to  aDominate.  Temple. 

EX'E-CRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Cursed  ;  denounced  ;  im- 
precated 

EX'E-€RA-TING,  ppr.  Cursing;  denouncing;  im- 
precating. 

EX-E-CRA'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  cursing  ;  a  curse 
pronounced ;  imprecation  of  evil ;  utter  detestation 
expressed.  Milton. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Shale. 

E3  E-CRA-TQ-RY,  n.    A  formulary  of  execration. 

EX-ECT',  v.  t.     [L.  execo,  for  exseco.]      [L.  Addison. 
To  cut  off  or  out ;  to  cut  away.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 

EX-EC'TION,  n.     A  cutting  off  or  out.     [Little  used.] 

EX'E-GOTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  exeeuter ;  It.  eseguire  ;  Sp.  ex- 
ecutor: L.  exeijuur,  for  cisequor ;  ex  and  scquor,  to 
follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  Literally,  to  follow  out  or  through.  Hence,  to 
perform  ;  to  do  ;  to  effect ;  to  carry  into  complete 
effect;  to  complete;  to  finish.  We  execute  a  pur- 
pose, a  plan,  design,  or  scheme  ;  we  execute  a  work 
undertaken,  that  is,  we  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

2.  To  perform;  to  inflict ;  as,  to  execute  judgment 


4.  Tc 


i  effect ;  as,  to 
)  effect  the  lai 
to  infiit 


entence  on  a  person 

n  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  as,  to  i 

5.  To  kill. 

6.  To  complete,  as  a  legal 
/hat  is  required  to  give  validity 

rid  sealing ;  as, 


Script! 

crate  law  or  jil.-tn'e 
or  the  judgment  or 
capital   punishment 

Shalt. 

perform 
a  writing,  as  by 
deed  or  lease. 


EX'E-CuTE,  v.  i.     To  perform  the  proper  office  ;  to 

produce  an  effect. 
EX'E-CU-TED,  pp.    Done  ;  performed  ;  accomplished  ; 

carnedinto  effect ;  put  to  death. 
EX'E-eO-TER,  n.     One  who  performs  or  carries  into 

effect.     [See  Executor.] 
EX'E-€0-TING,/r;»-.     Doing;  performing  ;  finishing; 

accomplishing  ;  inflicting  ;  earning  into  effect. 
EX-E-CO'TION,  n.    Performance;   the  act  of  com 

pie  ting  or  accomplishing. 

The  excellence  of  the  subjivt  cr.tsi i-il.vU"'l  eh  to  the  happiness 

or  the  execution.  Dryden. 
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2.  In  law,  the  carrying  into  effect  a  sentence  or 
judgment  of  court ;  the  last  act  of  the  law  in  com- 
pleting the  process  by  which  justice  is  to  be  done,  by 
which  the  possession  of  land  or  debt,  damages  or 
costs,. is  obtained,  or  by  which  judicial  punishment 
is  inflicted. 

3.  The  instrument,  warrant,  or  official  order,  by 
which  an  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment 
into  effect.  An  execution  issues  from  the  clerk  of  a 
court,  and  is  levied  by  a  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a  con- 
stable, on  the  estate,  goods,  or  body  of  the  debtor. 

4.  The  act  of  signing  and  scaling  a  legal  instru- 
ment, or  giving  it  the  forms  required  to  render  it  a 
valid  act ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  deed. 

5.  The  last  act  of  the  law  in  the  punishment  of 
criminals ;  capital  punishment ;  death  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law. 

6.  Effect ;  something  done  or  accomplished.  Ev- 
ery shot  did  execution. 

7.  Destruction  ;  slaughter.  Shak. 
It  is  used  after  do,  to  do  execution  ;   never  after 

make. 

8.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  mode  of  performing  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. Brande. 

EX-E-CO'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  executes  ;  one  who 
carries  into  effect  a  judgment  of  death  ;  one  who  in- 
flicts a  capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal 
warrant.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  this  sense. 

2.  He  that  kills ;  he  that  murders.  Shak. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed. Crashaw. 

EX-EC'q-TIVE,  (egz-ek'u-tiv,)  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  executing  or  performing  ;  as,  executive  power  or 
authority  ;  an  executive  officer.  Hence,  in  govern- 
ment, executive  is  used  in  distinction  from  legislative 
and  judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates  and  enacts 
laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that  judges,  or  applies 
the  laws  to  particular  cases,  is  judicial :  the  bod\  or 
person  who  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  superin- 
tends the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executive. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase  the  executive  at  the  expense 

EX-ECU.-TIVE,  n.  The  officer,  whether  king,  presi- 
dent, or  other  chief  magistrate,  who  superintends 
the  execution  of  the  laws;  the  person  who  adminis- 
ters the  government ;  executive  power  or  authority 
in  government. 


most  desirous  of  places  in  f 

i  be  gr.ililiod,  except  t -V  Lin  ir  support  01"  ti 


:  gift,  will  not  expect 
J.  Quincy. 

EX-EC'U-TIVE-LY,  ad.  In  the  way  of  executing,  or 
performing. 

EX-EC'II-TOR,  n.  The  person  appointed  by  a  testa- 
tor to  execute  his  will,  or  to  see  it  car/ied  into  ef- 
fect. 

Executor  in  his  own  wrong,  is  one,  who,  without 
authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods  of  a  deceased 
person,  by  which  he  subjects  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  executorship,  without  the  profits  or  advantages. 
Bla'ckstone. 

EX-Ee-T-I-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  executor; 
executive.  Blaclcstone. 

EX-ECU-TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  executor. 


2.  In  law,  to  be  executed  or  carried  into  effect  in 
future ;  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contingency  ;  as, 
an  executory  devise  or  remainder.  Blackstone. 

EX-EC'U-TRESS,  /  n.     A  female  executor  ;  a  woman 

EX-EC'Lj-TRIX,  \  appointed  by  a  testator  to  exe- 
cute his  will.     [The  latter  word  is  generally  used.] 

EX'E-DRA  or  EX-E'DRA,  n.     [Gr.  ££  and  trio,,.]     A 
portico  or  vestibule  ;  also,  a  recess  of  a  building. 
Among  the  ancients,  a  small  room  for  conversation. 
Qloss.  of  Arch. 

EX-E-GE'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  Ejr/vrjoic,  from  e^nyiouai,  to 
explain,  from  /£  and  iiys'iuii,  to  lead. J 

1.  Exposition  ;  explanation  ;  the  science  of  inter- 
pretation ;  particularly,  interpietation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

EX'E-GETE,  (eks'e-jete,)  n.  One  skilled  in  exe- 
gesis. 

EX-E-GET'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  exegesis;  ex- 
planatory ;  tending  to  unfold  or  illustrate ;  exposi- 
tory. Walker. 

EX-E-GET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.      By  way  of  explanation. 

EX-EM'PLAR,   (egz-em'plar,)  re.      [L.      See    Exam- 

1.  A  model,  original,  or  pattern,  to  be  copied  or  im- 
itated. 

2.  The  idea  or  image  of  a  thing,  formed  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist,  by  which  he  conducts  his  work  ; 
the  ideal  model  which  he  attempts  to  imitate. 

Encyc. 
EX'EM-PLA-RI-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  deserve  imi- 
tation ;  in  a  worthy  or  excellent  manner. 


rn  others,  by  way  of 
others  may  be  cau- 
tioned to  avoid  an  evil ;  or  in  a  manner  intended  to 
warn  others. 

Some  he  punished  exemplariiy  iu  this  world.  HaJcewill. 


EX'EM-PLA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing  a  patn-rn  for  imitation. 

EX-EM-PLAR'I-TY,  n.  A  pattern  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

EX'EM-PLA-RY,  (egz'em-pler-ry,  a.  [from  exemplar.] 
Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation  ;  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  Christian  should  be  exemplary  in 
his  life,  as  well  as  correct  in  his  doctrines. 

2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning  to  others  ;  such 
as  may  deter  from  crimes  or  vices  ;  as,  exemplary  jus- 
tice ;  exemplary  punishment. 

3.  Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

When  any  duty  has  fallen  into   gvnei.d    neglect,  the  most  visible 
and  exemplary  performance  is  required.  Rogers. 

4.  Illustrating.  Fuller. 
EX-EM-PLI-FI-€A'TION,  n.     [from  exemplify.] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying  ;  a  showing  or  illus- 
trating by  example. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript ;  an  attested  copy ;  as,  an 
rrrnipln'^uiiuii  of  a  deed,  or  of  letters  patent. 

EX-EM'PLI-Fl-.ED,pp-  Illustrated  by  example  or  copy. 
EX-EM'PLI-FI-ER,  n.    One  that  exemplifies  by  fol- 


EX-EM'PLI-FY, 

ficar.] 


(egz-em'ple-fl,)  v.   U      [from   exem 
emplo  ;  It.  esemptificare ;   Sp.  exempli 

1.  To  show 
conversation  of  our 
and  precepts. 

2.  To  copy  ;  to  transcribe  ;  to  take  an  attested  copy. 

3.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
EX-EM'PLI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Illustrating  by  example  ; 

transcribing;    taking  an  attested  copy ;    proving  by 
an  attested  copyL 

EX-EM' PL1  ORA'TI-A,  (gra'sbe-a,)  [L.]  For  an 
example,  or  for  the  sake  of  an  example. 

EX-EMPT',  (egz-eint',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  exempter ;  Sp.  ex- 
entar ;  It.  esentare  ;  from  L.  eximo,  exemptus  ;  ex  and 
emo,  to  take.] 

Literally,  to  take  out  or  from  ;  hence,  to  free,  or 
permit  to  be  free,  from  any  charge,  burden,  re- 
straint, duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are 
subject ;  to  privilege  ;  to  grant  immunity  from.  Of- 
ficers and  students  of  colleges  are  exempted  from  mili- 
tary duty..  No  man  is  exempted  from  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The'laws  of  God  exempt  no  man  from  the  obli- 
gation to  obedience. 

Certain  abbeys  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  bishops.  Henry,  Hist.  Brit. 

EX-EMPT',  a.  Free  from  any  service,  charge,  burden, 
tax,  duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are  sub- 
ject ;  not  subject ;  not  liable  to  ;  as,  to  be  exempt  from 
military  duty,  or  from  a  poll  tax  ;  to  be  exempt  from 
pain  or  fear.  Peers  in  Great  Britain  are  exempt  from 
serving  on  inquests. 

2.  Free  by  privilege  ;  as,  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  lord  or  of  a  court. 

3.  Free  ;  clear  ;  not  included. 

4.  Cut  off  from.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
EX-EMPT',  n.    One  who  is  exempted  or  freed  from 

duty  ;  one  not  subject. 

EX-EMPT'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  charge,  duty,  tax,  or 
evils,  to  which  others  are  subject;  privileged;  not 
subjected. 

EX-EMPT'I-BLE,  a.     Free  ;  privileged.    [JVot  in  vse.] 

EX-EMPT'L\G,  ppr.  Freeing  from  charge,  duty,  tax, 
or  evil  ;  granting  immunity  to. 

EX-EMP'TION,  (egz-em'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
empting ;  the  state  of  being  exempt. 

2.  Freedom  from  any  service,  charge,  burden,  tax, 
evil  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are  subject  ;  im- 
munity ;  privilege.  Many  cities  of  Europe  pur- 
chased or  obtained  exemptions  from  feudal  servitude. 
No  man  can  claim  an  exemption  from  pain,  sorrow, 
or  death. 

EX-EMP-TI"TIO  US,  (egz-em-tish'us,)  a.  Separable  ; 
that  may  be  taken  from.     [Jfot  used.]  More. 

EX-EN'TER-aTE,   v.   t.      [L.   exentero;    ex  and   Gr. 
evrepov,  entrails.] 
To  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails ;  to  embowel. 
Brown. 

EX-EN-TER-A'TION,  ji.  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
bowels. 

EX-E-Q.UA' TUR,n.  [L.]  A  written  recognition  of 
a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  issued  by  the  government,  and  authorizing 
him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the  country. 

EX-E'QUI-AL,  a.     [L.  exequialis.] 

Pertaining  to  funerals.  Pope. 

EX'E-OUIES,  (eks'e-quiz,)  n.  pi.  [L.  exequies,  from 
exequnr,  that  is,  exscquor,  to  follow.] 

Funeral  rites;  the  ceremonies  of  burial ;  funeral 
procession.  Dryden. 

EX-ER'CENT,  a.     [L.  exercens.     See  Exercise.] 

Using;  practicing;  following;  as,  a  calling  or  pro- 
fess, „n.     [Little  used.]  Anl'ffc 

EX'ER-CTS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exercised,  used, 
employed,  or  exerted.  Z.  Swift. 

EX'ER-CISE,  (eks'er-size,)  re.  [L.  excrcitium,  from 
exerceo;  ex  and  the  root  of  Gr.  coy  or,  Eng.  work;  Fr. 
erercice ;  Sp.  exercicio ;  It.  cscrcizio.]  In  a  general 
sense,  any  kind  of  work,  labor,  or  exertion  of  body. 
Hence, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


[  Sac.  Pictori  U  [UustreUion 


t  See  T.tbh  of  Synonym*. 


EXE 

1.  Use ;  practice ;  the  exertions  and  movements 
customary  in  the  performance  of  business ;  as,  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

2.  Practice  ;    performance  ;    as,  the  exercise  of  re- 


3.  Use ;  employment ;  exertion  ;  as,  the  exercise  of 
he  eyes,  or  of  tiie  senses,  or  of  any  power  of  body 
r  mind. 

4.  Exertion  of  the  body,  as  conducive  to  health  ; 
ction  ;   motion,  by  labor,  walking,  riding,  or  other 


EXH 


The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.  Dryden. 

5  Exertion  of  the  body  for  amusement,  or  for  in- 
struction ;  the  habitual  use  of  the  limbs  for  acquiring 
an  art,  dexterity,  or  grace,  as  in  fencing,  dancing, 
riding;  or  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  for  invigora- 
ting the  body. 

6.  Exertion  of  the  body  and  mind,  or  faculties  for 
improvement,  as  in  oratory,  in    painting,  or  statuary. 

7.  Use  or  practice  to  acquire  skill ;  preparatory 
practice.  Military  exercise.-;  consist  in  using  arms, 
in  motions,  marches,  and  evolutions.  Naval  exercise 
consists  in  the  use  or  management  of  artillery,  and 
in  the  evolutions  of  fleets. 

8.  Exertion  of  the  mind ;  application  of  the  mental 
powers. 

9.  Task  ;  that  which  is  appointed  for  one  to  per- 
form. 

10.  Act  of  divine  worship. 

11.  A  lesson  or  example  for  practice. 
EX'ERCISE,  v.  t.     [L. 

cere  ;  Sp.  exercer.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  ;  to  exert 
act,  in  any  manner  ;  as,  to  exercise  the 
hands  ;  to  exercise  the  mind,  the  powers 
the  reason  or  judgment. 

2.  To  use  ;    to  exert ;   as,   to  exercise 


Milton 


Fr.  exercer  j  It.  t 


;  to  cause  to 
body  or  the 
of  the  mind, 

authority  or 


music. 

5.  To  practice  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of;  as,  to  ex- 
ercise an  office. 

6.  To  train  to  use  ;  to  discipline  ;  to  cause  to  per- 
form certain  acts,  as  preparatory  to  service  ;  as,  to 
exercise  troops. 


To  task  ;  to  keep  employed  ; 


o  use  efforts. 

ays  . 


.8.  To  use  ;  to  employ. 

9.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  busy  in  action 
employment. 

10.  To  pain  or  afflict ;  to  give  anxiety  to ;  to  make 
uneasy. 

jsX'ER-CTSE,  v.  i.    To  use  action  or  exertion  ;  as,  to 

exercise  for  health  or  amusement.     [Elliptical.] 
£X'ER-CIS-£D,  pp.     Exerted  ;  used  ;  trained  ;  disci- 
plined ;    accustomed ;    made   skillful   by   use ;    em- 
ployed ;  practiced  ;    pained  ;  afflicted  ;  rendered  un- 
EX'ER-OS-ER,  n.     One  who  exercises.  [easy. 

EX'ER-CIS-ING,  ppr.     Exerting;  using;  employing; 

training  ;  practising. 
EX-ER-CI-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  excrcitatio,  from  cxercco. 
See  Exebcise.] 

Exercise  ;  practice  ;  use.  Brown.     Felton. 

EX-ERG  UE',  (egz-erg',)  n.    [Gr.  e{  and  tpyov,  work.] 
In   numismatics,    the   place   on   a    medal   or   coin 
around   and  without  the  type  or  figure,  which   has 
generally  the  date  or  other  particular  inscription. 
Elmes. 
EX-ERT',  (egz-ert',)  v.  t.    [L.  exero,  for  exsero  ;  ex  and 
sera,  to  throw,  to  thrust,  for  this  is  the  radical  sense 
of  sero.] 

1    Literally,  to  thrust  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  push  out. 
Dryden. 
Before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  Philips. 

[An  unusual  application.'] 

2.  To  bring  out ;  to  cause  to  come  forth ;  to  pro- 
duce.    But  more  generally, 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or 
ability  ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  ;  to  bring  into 
active  operation  ;  as,  to  exert  the  strength  of  the 
body  or  limbs  ;  to  exert  efforts ;  to  exert  powers  or 
faculties  ;  to  exert  the  mind. 

4.  To  put  forth  ;  to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on  any  faculty  of 
the  soul.  South. 


EX-ERT'ING,  ppr.    Putting  forth  ;  putting  in  action. 

EX-ER'TION,  n.,  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining; 
the  act  of  putting  into  motion  or  action;  effort;  a 
striving  or  struggling  ;  as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or 
power  ;  an  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  the  mind,  or  fac- 
ulties. The  ship  was  saved  by  great  exertions  of  the 
crew.  No  exertions  will  suppress  a  vice  which  great 
men  countenance. 

EX-E!!T'[VE,  a.     Exerting  ;  having  power  to  exert. 

EX-ERT'lMENT,  n.     Exertion  •  act" of  exerting. 


[L.    exesus,  exedo ; 


EX-E'SION,  (egz-e'zhun,) 

and  edo,  to  eat.] 
The  act  of  eating  out  or  through.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
EX-ES'TU-ATE,  v.  i.    To  boil ;  to  be  agitated. 
EX-ES-TU-A'TION,  n.     [L.  exasstuatio  ;  ex  and  astuo, 

to  boil.] 
A  boiling ;    ebullition  ;  agitation  caused  by  heat ; 

effervescence.  Boyle. 

EX'E-UNT  OM'JVES,  HU]     All  go  out. 
EX-Fo'LI-ATE,  v.  i.      [L.  exfolio;  ex  and  folium,  a 

leaf.] 

In  surgery,  to  separate  and   come  off  in  scales,  as 

pieces  of  carious  hone.    In  mineralogy,  to  scale  off,  as 

the  lamina:  of  a  mineral. 
EX-Fo'LI-a-TED,  pp.    Separated  in  thin  scales,  as  a 

carious  bone. 
EX-Fo'Lt-A-TING,  ppr.    Separating  and  coming  off 

in  scales. 
EX-FO-LI-A'TION,  n.    The  scaling  off  of  abone ;  the 

process  of  separating,  as  pieces  of  unsound  bone 

froni_the  sound  part;  desquamation.  Coxe. 

EX-Fo'LI-A-TlVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  causing 

exfoliation  or  the  desquamation  of  a  bone. 
EX-F6'LI-A-TIVE,  n.    That  which  has  the  power  or 

quality  of  pnxiuir:^  .puliation.  Wiseman. 

EX-HAL' A-BLE,   a.     [See  Exhale.]     That  may  be 

exhaled  or  evaporated.  Boyle. 

EX-HA'LANT,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  exhaling  or 

evaporating. 
EX-HA-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  exhalatio.     See  Exhale.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth 
fluids  in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor;  evaporation. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  that  which  is  emitted, 
or  which  rises  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  fume  or  steam  ; 
effluvia.  Exhalations  are  visible  or  invisible.  The 
earth  is  often  dried  by  evaporation,  without  visible 
exhalations.  The  smell  of  fragrant  plants  is  caused 
by  invisible  exhalations. 

EX-HALE',  (egz-hale',)  v.  t.  [L.  exhalo ;  ex  and  halo, 
to  breathe,  to  send  forth  vapor ;  Ir.  gal,  gail,  vapor  ; 
gailim,  to  evaporate.] 

1.  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  as  vapor,  or  minute  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid  or  other  substance.  The  rose  exhales 
a  fragrant  odor.  The  earth  exhales  vapor.  Marshes 
exhale  noxious  effluvia. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor 
or  minute  particles  ;  to  evaporate.  The  sun  exhales 
the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

EX-HAL'BD,  pp.  Sent  out;  emitted,  as  vapor; 
evaporated. 

EX-IIALE'MENT,  n.     Matter  exhaled  ;  vapor.  Brown. 

EX-HA'LENCE,  n.  The  act  of  exhaling  ;  matter  ex- 
haled. 

EX-HAL'ING,  ppr.  Sending  or  drawing  out  in  vapor 
or  effluviaf 

EX-HaL'ING,  a.  Serving  to  exhale,  promoting  exha- 
lation ;  as,  exhaling  vessels  ;  an  exhaling  surface. 

EX-HAUST',  (egz-hawst',)  v.  t.  [L.  exliaurio,  exhaus- 
tum  ;  ex  and  hauriu,  to  draw,  Gr.  aovo>.] 

1.  To  draw  out  or  drain  off  the  whole  of  any 
thing  ;  to  draw  out,  till  nothing  of  the  matter  drawn 
is  left.  We  exhaust  the  water  in  a  well,  by  drawing 
or  pumping  ;  the  water  of  a  marsh  is  exhausted  by 
draining  ;  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  exhausted  by 
evaporation. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  out  the  contents.  Vene- 
section may  exhaust  tile  veins  and  arteries. 

3.  To  draw  out  or  to  use  and  expend  the  whole  ; 
to  consume.  The  treasures  of  the  prince  were  ex- 
hausted ;  his  means  or  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  strength  or  fertility  of  land  may  be  exhausted. 

4.  To  use  or  expend  the  whole  by  exertion  ;  as,  to 
exhaust  the  strength  or  spirits  ;  to  exhaust  one's  pa- 
tience. Hence,  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to  tire, 
irearif,  fatigue. 

EX-HAUST',  a.     Drained  ;  exhausted.     [Little  used.] 
Burton. 

EX-HAUST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out ;  drained  off; 
emptied  by  drawing,  draining, or  evaporation;  whol- 
ly used  orVxpended  ;  consumed. 

EX-HAUST'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  exhausts  or 
draw's  out. 

EX-HAUST'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted  or 
drained  off". 

EX-HAUST'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  out  ;    draining  off; 
emptying  ;  using  oi    expending  the  whole  ;  consum- 
ing. 
2.  a.     Tending  to  exhaust ;  as,  exhausting  labor. 

EX-HAUS'TION,  (egz-hawst'yun,)  n.  The  act  of 
drawing  out  or  draining  off;  the  act  of  emptying 
completely  of  the  contents. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied  ;  the 
state  of  being  deprived  of  strength  or  spirits. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  method  of  proving  the  equal- 
ity of  two  magnitudes  by  a  re.ductio  ad  absurdum,  or 
showing  that  if  one  is  supposed  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a  contradiction. 

Barlow. 
EX-HAUST'IVE,  a.    That  exhausts. 
EX-HAUST'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  exhausted;  not  to 

be  wholly  drawn  oft"  or  emptied  ;  inexhaustible  :  as, 

an  cxhau'stlcss  fund  or  store. 
EX-HAUST'MENT,  n.    Exhaustion;  drain. 


EXH 

EX-HAUST'LIRE,  ti.     Exhaustion. 
EX'HE-DRA  or  EX-IlE'DRA.     See  Exedra.  Owilt 
EX-HER'E-DATE,  v.  t.     [Infra.]     To  disinherit 
EX-HER-E-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  exluxredatio,  exluxrclo; 
ex  and  lucres,  an  heir. 

In  the  civil  law,  a  disinheriting  ;  a  father's  exclud- 
ing a  child  from  inheriting  any  part  of  his  estate. 

EX-HIB'IT,  (egz-hib'it,)  v.  t.  [L.  exhibeo  ;  ex  and 
habeo,  to  have  or  hold,  as  we  say,  to  hold  out  or  furtli.] 

1.  To  offer  or  present  to  view  ;  to  present  for  in- 
spection ;  to  show  ;  as,  to  exhibit  paintings  or  other 
specimens  of  art ;  to  exhibit  papers  or  documents  in 
court. 

2.  To  show  ;  to  display  ;  to  manifest  publicly  ;  as, 
to  exhibit  a  noble  example  of  bravery  or  generosity. 

3.  To  present ;  to  offer  publicly  or  officially  ;  as,  to 
exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

4.  To  administer,  as  medicines. 

EX-HIB'IT,  7t.  Any  paper  produced  or  presented  to  a 
court  or  to  auditors,  referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a 
voucher,  or  in  proof  of  facts  ;  a  voucher  or  document 
produced. 

2.  In  chancery,  a  deed  or  writing  produced  in 
court,  sworn  to  by  a  witness,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  oath  indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  com- 
missioner. Encyc. 

EX-HIB'IT-ED,  pp.  Offered  to  view;  presented  for 
induction  ;  shown  ;  displayed. 

EX-HIB'IT-ER,   ti.     One  who  exhibits  ;  one  who  pre- 
a  petition  or  charge.  Sliak. 


EX-HIB'IT-ING, 


Offering  to  view  ;  presenting ; 


tyc. 
Shale. 


EX-HI-BI"TION,  (eks-he-bish'un,)    n.     [L.  exhibitio.] 
1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection  ;  a  showing 


authorities,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  before  a  tribunal, 
in  proof  of  facts. 

3.  Public  show;  representation  of  feats  or  actions 
in  public;  display  of  oratory  in  public;  any  public 
show. 

4.  Allowance  of  meat  and  drink  ;  pension  ;  bene- 
faction settled  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the 
English  universities,  not  depending  on  the  foul 
tion.  Swift.     Bacon.     Enei 

5.  Hence,  gift  or  recompense,  as  to  s 

6.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  administering  a  remedy. 
EX-HI-BI"TION-ER,   ti.     In  English  universities,  one 

who  has  a  pension  or  allowance,  granted  for  the  en- 
couragement nf  learning. 

EX-HIB'IT-IVE,  (egz-)  a.  Serving  for  exhibition; 
representative.  Norris. 

EX-UIB'IT-IVE-LY,  adv.    By  representation. 

Waterlantl. 

EX-HIB'IT-O-RY,  a.  Exhibiting;  showing;  display- 
ing. 

EX-HIL'A-RANT,  a.  Exciting  joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

EX-HIL'A-RANT,  n.     That  which  exhilarates. 

EX-HIL'A-RATE,  (egz-hil'a-rate,)  v.  t.  [L.  exhilaro; 
or  and  hilaro,  to  make  merry,  lularis,  merry,  jovial, 
Gr.  IXaooc.] 

To  make  cheerful  or  merry  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  make 
glad  or  joyous  :  to  gladden  ;  to  cheer.  Good  news 
exhilarates  the  mind,  as  good  wine  exhilarates  the  an- 
imal spirits. 

EX-HIL'A-RaTE,  tj.  i.  To  become  cheerful  or  joyous. 


EX-HIL'A-RA-TED,     pp.      Enlivened   ;    animated  ; 

cheered  ;  gladdened  ;  made  joyous  or  jovial. 
EX-HIL'A  RA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.      Enlivening  ;  giving 

life  and  vigor  to  the  spirits  ;  i  liifnnu  ;  gladdening. 
EX-HIL'A-RA-TING-LY,    adv.      In   an    exhilarating 

EX-HIL-A-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  enlivening  the 
spirits  ;  the  act  of  making  glad  or  cheerful. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful.  Ex- 
hilaration usually  expresses  less  than  joy  or  mirth,  but 
it  may  be  used  to  express  both. 

EX-HORT',  (egz-hort',)  v.  t.  [L.  exhortor  ;  ex  and  hor- 
tor,  to  encourage,  to  embolden,  to  cheer,  to  advise  ; 
It.  esortare  i  Fr.  exhorter ;  Sp.  exhortar.  The  primary 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  excite,  or  to  give  strength,  spir- 
it, or  courage.] 

1.  To  incite  by  words  or  advice  ;  to  animate  or 
urge  by  arguments  to  a  good  deed  or  to  any  laudable 
conduct  or  course  of  action. 

1  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer.  —  Acta  xxvii. 
Youn?  men  also  exhort  to  be  soher-niimled.    Exhort  servanu 
to  be  obedient  to  their  masters.  —  Tit.  ii. 

2.  To  advise ;  to  warn  ;  to  caution. 

3.  To  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion.     Goldsmith 
EX-HORT',  v.  i.  To  deliver  exhortation  ;  to  use  word3 

or  arguments  to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort.  —  Acta  ii. 
EX-HORT-A'TION,  (eks-)  n.     The  act  or  practice  of 
exhorting  ;  the  act  of  inciting  to  laudable  deeds  ;  in- 
citement to  that  which  is  good  or  commendable. 

2.  The  form  of  words  intended  to  incite  and  en- 

3.  Advice  ;  counsel.  [courage. 
EX-HORT'A-TIVE,  (egz-)  a.  Containing  exhortation. 
EX-HORT'A-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  exhort ;  serving 

for  exhortation. 
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EX-HORT'ED,  pp.    Incited  by  words  to  good  deeds  ; 

animated  to  a  laudable  course  of  conduct;  advised. 
EX-HORT'ER,  n.  One  who  exhorts  or  encourages. 
EX-HORT'ING,  ppr.  Inciting  to  good  deeds  by  words 

or  arguments  ;  encouraging  ;  counseling. 
EX-HO'iMA-TED,  a.     Disinterred. 
EX-HU-MA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  exhumer,  to  dig  out 

of  the   ground  ;    Sp.   exhumar  ;    L.    ex   and   humus, 

ground.] 

1.  The  digging  up  of  a  dead  body  interred ;  the 
disinterring  of  a  corpse. 

2.  The  digging  up  of  any  thing  buried.   Goldsmith. 
EX-HOME',  v.  t.     [L.  ex  and  humus.] 

To  dig  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been  buried  ;  to 
disinter.  Mantell. 

EX-H©M':ED,  (ex-humd', )  pp.    Disinterred. 
EX-HuM'ING,  ppr.     Disinterring. 
EX-IC'CATE,  EX-IC-Ca'TION.     See  Ex3iccate. 
EX'I-GENCE,    |  n.     [L.  cxigrns,  from  erigo,  to  exact ; 
EX'I-GEN-CY,  \      ex  and  ago,  to  drive.] 

1.  Demand;  urgency;  urgent  need  or  want.  We 
speak  of  the  exigence  of  the  case ;  the  exigence  of  the 
times,  or  of  business. 

2.  Pressing  necessity ;  distress ;  any  case  which 
demands  immediate  action,  supply,  or  remedy.  A 
wise  man  adapts  his  measures  to  his  exigences.  In 
the  present  exigency,  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 

EX'I-GENT,  n.  Pressing  business  ;  occasion  that 
calls  for  immediate  help.  [JVot  used.]  [See  Exi- 
gence.] Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  found,  or,  after  a  return  of  non  eat  inventus, 
on  former  writs,  the  exigent  ur  in gi  facias  then  issues, 
which  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  proclaimed  or  exacted,  in  five  county  courts  suc- 
cessively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  outlawed.  Blackstone. 

3.  End  ;  extremity.     [JVot  used.]  Skak. 
EX'I-GENT,  a.     Pressing  ;  requiring  immediate  aid  or 

action.  Burke. 

EX'I-GENT-ER,  n.  An  officer  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  England,  who  makes  out  exigents  and 
proclamations,  in  cases  of  outlawry.  Encyc. 

EX'I-GI-BLE,  a.  [See  Exigence.]  That  may  be  ex- 
acted ;  denemdable  ;  re  quirable. 

EX-I-GO'I-TY,  n.     |~L.  cxiguitas.] 

Smallness  ;  slenderness.     [Little  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-IG'U.-OUS,  (eg/.-ig'yu-us,)  a.     [L.  digitus  J 

Small  ;  slender  ;  minute  ;  diminutive.  [Little 
used.]  Harvey. 

EX'ILE,  (eks'ile,)  n.  [L.  exilium,  cxul ;  Fr.  exit;  It. 
esilio.  The  word  is  probably  compounded  of  ex  and 
a  root  in  SI,  signifying  to  depart,  or  to  cut  off,  to  sep- 
arate, or  to  thrust  away,  perhaps  L.  salio.] 

1.  Banishment ;  the  state  of  being  expelled  from 
one's  native  country  or  place  of  residence  by  author- 
ity, and  forbidden  to  return,  either  for  a  limited  time 
or  for  perpetuity. 

2.  An  abandonment  of  one's  country,  or  removal 
to  a  foreign  country  for  residence,  through  fear,  dis- 
gust, or  resentment,  or  for  any  cause  distinct  from 
business,  is  called  a  voluntary  exile,  as  is  also  a  sepa- 
ration from  one's  country  and  friends  by  distress  or 
necessity. 

3.  The  person  banished,  or  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try by  authority  ;  also,  one  who  abandons  his  coun- 
try and  resides  in  another  ;  or  one  who  is  separated 
from  his  country  and  friends  bv  necessity. 

EX'ILE,  (eks'ile,)  v  tt  To  banish,  as  a  person  from  his 
country  or  from  a  parviuilar  jurisdiction,  by  author- 
ity, with  a  prohibition  of  return  ;  to  drive  away,  ex- 
pel, or  transport  from  one's  country. 

2.  To  drive  from  one's  country  by  misfortune,  ne- 
cessity, or  distress. 

To  exile  one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country  with  a 
view  not  to  return. 
EX'ILE,  (eks'ile,)  a.    [L.  ezitis.] 

Slender;  thin;  fine.  Bacon. 

EX'IL-£D,   (eks'lld,)  pp.  or  a.     Banished  ;  expelled 

from  one's  country  by  authority. 
EX'ILE-MENT,  n.     Banishment- 
EX'IL-ING,   ppr.      Banishing  ;   expelling   from   one's 
country  by  law,  edict,  or  sentence  ;  voluntarily  de- 
parting from  one'u  country,  and  residing  in  another. 
EX-l-LI"TION,    (eks-e-lish'un,)  n.     [L.  exilio,  for  ex- 
salio,  to  leap  out.] 

A  sudden  springing  or  leaping  out.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
EX-IL'I-TY,  (egz-il'e-ty,)  n.     [L.  exilitas.] 

Slenderness,  fineness;  thinness. 
EX-IM'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  eximius.] 

Excellent.     [Lit'le  used.]  Bacon. 

EX-IN'A-NITE,  v.  t.     [L.  exinanio.] 

To  make  empty  ;  to  weaken.     [JVot  used.] 

Pearson. 
EX-IN-A-NI"TION,   n.     [L.  exinanitio,  from  exinanio, 
to  empty  or  evacuate  ;  ex  and  inanio,  to  empty,  inanis, 
empty,  void.] 

An  emptying  or  evacuation  ;  hence,  privation  ; 
loss  ;  destitution.  [Little  used.] 
EX-IST',  (egz-ist',)  v.  i.  [L.  e.xisto  ;  ex  and  sisto,  or 
more  directly  from  Gr.  is-",  l<?npt,  to  set,  place,  or 
fix,  or  raw,  L.  stt>,  to  stand,  Sp.  Port,  estar,  It.  stare, 
G.  stehen,  D.  staan.  Russ.  stoyu.     The  primary  sense 


EXO 

is  to  set,  fix,  or  be  fixed,  whence  the  sense  of  perma- 
nence, continuance.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  an  essence  or  real  being  ;  appli- 
cable to  matter  or  body,  and  to  sjnritual  substances.  A 
Supreme  Being  and  first  cause  of  all  other  beings 
must  have  existed  from  eternity,  for  no  being  can 
have  created  himself. 

2.  To  live  ;  to  have  life  or  animation.  Men  can 
not  exist  in  water,  nor  fishes  on  land. 

3.  To  remain  ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue  in  being. 
How  long  shall  national  enmities  exist? 

EX-IST'ENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  or  having  es- 
sence ;  as,  the  existence  of  body  and  of  soul  in  union  ; 
the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  ;  immortal  existence ; 
temporal  existence. 

2.  Life  ;  animation. 

3.  Continued  being;  duration;  continuation.  We 
speak  of  the  cristnire  of  troubles,  or  calamities,  or  of 
happiness.  During  the  existence  of  national  calami- 
ties, our  pious  ancestors  always  had  recourse  to 
prayer  for  divine  aid. 

EX-IST'ENT,  a.  Being ;  having  being,  essence,  or 
existence. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no  real 
being-,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  Dryden. 

EX-IS-TEN'TIAL,  (egz-is-ten'shal,)  a.  Having  exist- 
ence. 

EX-IST'I 
life. 

EX-IS-TI-MA'TION,  n.     Esteem.     [JVot  used.] 

EX'IT,  n.     [L.,  the  third  person  of  exeo,  to  go  out.] 
Literally,  he  goes  out  or  departs.     Hence, 

1.  The  departure  of  a  player  from  the  stage,  when 
he  has  performed  his  part.  This  is  also  a  term  set  in 
a  play,  to  mark  the  time  of  an  actor's  quitting  the 
stage. 

2.  Any  departure  ;  the  act  of  quitting  the  stage  of 
action  or  of  life  ;  death  ;  decease.  Swift 

3.  A  way  of  departure  ;  passage  out  of  a  place. 

Woodward. 

4.  A  going  out ;  departure.  Olanville. 
EX-I"TIAL,  (egz-ish'al,)      I  „      rT        •„■„,■   , 
EX-I''TIOUS,  (egz-ish'us,)  j  °"     •>  «**"»'»■] 

Destructive  to  life.  Homilies. 

EX-LEG'IS-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  legis- 
lator, but  is  not  at  present. 

EX-MAY'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been  mayor,  but  is  no 
longer  in  office. 

EX-MIN'IS-TER,  n.  One  who  has  been  minister,  but 
is  not  In  office. 

EX  ME'RO  MO'TU,  [L.]  Of  mere  good  pleasure,  a 
phrase  occurring  in  charters,  grants,  &c. 

EX  JVE-CES-ST-TA'TE,  [L.]     Of  necessity. 

EX'ODE,  n.     [Gr.  ifooW.     See  Exodus.] 

In  the  Greek  drama,  the  concluding  part  of  a  play, 
or  the  part  which  comprehends  all  that  is  said  after 
the  last  interlude.  Jlnacharsis. 

EX'O-DUS, 

EX'O-DY, 

1.  Departure  from  a  place ;  particularly,  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct 
of  Moses. 

2.  The  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
gives  a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt. 

EX-OF-FI"CIAL,  (eks-of-fish'al,)  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  authority. 

EX  OF-FI"Cr-0,  (eks-of  fish'e-o,)  [L.]  By  virtue  of 
office,  and  Vfithout  special  authority.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  may,  ex  olliuo,  take  sureties  of  the  peace 

EX'O-GEN,  n.     [Gr.  tf  and  yevoc.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  whose  stem  is  formed  by  succes- 
sive additions  to  the  outside  of  the  wood.   Lindley, 

EX-OG'EN-OUS,  a.  Growing  by  successive  additions 
to  the  outside  of  the  wood.  Lindley. 

EX'O-GLOSS,  n.     [Gr.  t( a>  and  >  Xcaaaa,  tongue.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in  the 
American  seas,  whose  lower  jaw  is  trilobed,  and  the 
middle  lobe  protruded  performs  the  office  of  a 
tongue. 

EX-O-LkTE',  a.     [L.  exoletus.] 

Worn  ;  faded  ;  obsolete.     [Little  used.] 

EX-O-LO'TION,  n.  Laxation  of  the  nerves.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Brown. 

EX-OLVE',  v.  t.     To  loose.     [JVot  in  use.] 

EX-OM'PHA-LOS,  n.     [Gr.  e£  and  ou$aXos.] 
A  navel  rupture. 

EX'ON,  n.  In  England,  the  commander  of  the  royal 
body-guard  ;  called  exon  if  the  luni^ihnld.  Call. 

EX-ON'ER-ATE,  (egz-on'er-ate,)  v.  Lf  [L.  exonero; 
ex  and  micro,  to  load,  onus,  a  load.] 

1.  To  unload  ;  to  disburden. 

The  vessels  exonerate  themselves  into  a  common  duct      Ray. 

But  more  generally,  in  a  figurative  sense, 

2.  To  cast  off,  as  a  charge,  or  as  blame  resting  on 
one  ;  to  clear  of  something  that  lies  upon  the  charac- 
ter as  an  imputation  ;  as,  to  exonerate  one's  self  from 
blame,  or  from  the  charge  of  avarice. 

3.  To  cast  off,  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty  ;  to 
discharge  of  responsibility  or  liability  ;  as,  a  surety  ex- 
onerates himself  by  producing  a  man  in  court. 

EX-ON'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Unloaded  ;  disburdened  ;  freed 
from  a  charge,  imputation,  or  responsibility. 


EXO 


[Gr.  £fr)(5oj  ;  £f  and  bios,  way.] 


Freeing  from  a  burden  or  ob- 


EX-ON-ER-A'TION, 
discharging ;  the  ac 
putation. 
EX-ON'ER-A-TIVE, 

ligation. 
EX-OPH'YL-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  e|  and  q>v\\ov,  a  leaf.] 

Being  naked  or  not  sheathed  in  another  leaf. 
EX-OP-TA'TION,  n.     Earnest  desire  or  wish. 
EX'O-R  ABLE,  (eks'o-ra-bl,)  a.     [L.   exorabilis,  from 
exoro  ',  ex  and  oro,  to  pray.] 
That  may  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 
EX'O-RaTE,  v.  t.    To  obtain  by  request. 
EX-OR'BI-TANCE,  (egz-or'be-tans,)       J  n.    [L.  exor- 
EX-OR' BI-TAN-CY,  (egz-or'be-tan-sy,) )    bitans,  from 
ex  and  orbita,  the  track  of  a  wheel,  orbis,  an  orb.] 

Literally,  a  going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or 
usual  limit.  Hence,  enormity  ;  extravagance;  a  de- 
viation from  rule  or  the  ordinary  limits  of  right  or 
propriety  ;  as,  the  exorbitancies  of  the  tongue,  or  of 
deportment. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to  your  exorbitan- 
cies. Dryden. 
EX-OR'BI-TANT,  a.     [L.  exorbitans.] 

1.  Literally,  departing  from  an  orbit  or  usual  track. 
Hence,  deviating  from  the  usual  course  ;  going  be- 
yond the  appointed  rules  or  established  limits  of  right 
or  propriety  ;  hence,  excessive  ;  extravagant ;  enor- 
mous. We  speak  of  exorbitant  appetites  and  passions; 
exorbitant  demands  or  claims  ;  exorbitant  taxes. 

2.  Anomalous  ;  not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule 
or  method. 


The  J 


i  causes  exorbitant. 


EX-OR'BI-TANT-LY,  ado.    Enormously  ;  excessively. 

EX-OR'BI-TaTE,  v.  i.  To  go  beyond  the  usual  track 
or  orbit ;  to  deviate  from  the  usual  limit.     Bcntley. 

EX'OR-CISE,  (eks'or-size,)  v.  t.  [Gr.  e(opKtra,  to  ad- 
jure, from  optica,  to  bind  by  oath,  from  bpxos,  an 
oath.l 

1.  To  adjure  by  some  holy  name;  but  chiefly,  to 
expel  evil  spirits  by  conjurations,  prayers,  and  cere- 
monies. To  exorcise  a  person,  is  to  expel  from  him 
the  evil  spirit  supposed  to  possess  him.  To  exorcise 
a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  is  to  cast  him  out  or  drive  him 
from  a  person  by  prayers  or  other  ceremonies.  Encyc. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  adjurations 
and  ceremonies;  to  deliver  from  the  influence  of  ma- 
lignant spirits  or  demons  ;  as,  to  exorcise  a  bed  or  a 
house. 

EX'OR-CIS-£D,  pp.  Expelled  from  a  person  or  place 
by  conjurations  and  prayers;  freed  from  demons  in 
like  manner. 

EX'OR-CIS-ER,  7i.    One  who  pretends  to  cast  out  evil 


and  ceremonies. 

EX'OR-CISM,  n.     [L.  exoreismus ;  Gr.  clopKtapoc.] 
The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places 
by  certain  adjurations  and  ceremonies.    Exorcism  was 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  still  makes  a  part  of 
the  superstitions  of  some  churches.  Encyc. 

EX'OR-CIST,  n.    One  who  pretends  to  expel  evil  spir- 
its bv  conjuration,  prayers,  and  ceremonies.  Jlctsxix. 

EX-OR'DI-AL,  (egz-)  o.     [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  the 
exordium  of  a  discourse;  introductory.         Brown. 

EX-OR'Dl-UM,  n.  i  pi.  Exordiums.     [L.,  from  exordi- 
or;  ex  and  orlinr.  to  benin.     See  Order.] 

In  oratory,  the  beginning  ;  the  introductory  part  of 
a  discourse,  which  prepares  the  audience  for  the  main 
subject ;  the  preface  or  proe'minl  part  of  a  composition. 
The  exordium  may  be  formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt 
and  vehement,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  occasion. 

EX-O-RHI'ZjE,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  eJ  and  (Sija.] 

In  botany,  plants  whose  radicle  elongates  down- 
ward, directly  from  the  base  of  the  embryo.    Lindley. 

EX-O-RHl'ZOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  exorrhizffi. 


EX-OR-NA'TION,  7t.     [L. 
and  D7-710,  to  adorn.] 
Ornament ;  decoration 


from 


ibellishment. 

Hale.     Hooker, 
ex  and  ortus,  a  rising  1 


EX-ORT'IVE,a.  [L. 

Risincj  relating  to  me  east. 
EX'OS-MoSE,  re.     [Gr.  e*  and  oitrpos,  impulsion.] 

The  passage  of  gases,  vapors,  or  liquids,  through 
porous  media  from  within.  Brande. 

EX-OS'SA-TED,  a.    [Infra.  1     Deprived  of  bones. 
EX-OS'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  ex  and  ossa,  bones.] 

Without  bones  ;  destitute  of  bones  ;  as,  exosseous 
animals.  Brown. 

EX'OS-TOME,  71.     [Gr.  £(oj  and  aropa.] 

The  small  aperture  or  foramen  of  the  ovule  of  a 
plant.  Beck. 

EX-OS-TO'SIS,  7i.     [Gr.  tf  and  oareov,  a  bone.] 

Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  which  is  not  natural ; 
an  excrescence,  or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone. 
Coxe. 
Also,  in  botany,  a  disease  in  which  knots  are  formed 
upon  or  in  the  wood. 
EX-O-TER'IC,  I  „      rr„     ,  „„„„,   „v,„rinr  t 

EX-O-TER'IO-AL,  {  "■    [Gr-  ^"poc,  exterior.] 

External ;  public  ;  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
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EXP 

exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
those  which  were  openly  professed  and  taught.  The 
esoteric  were  secret,  or  taught  only  to  a  few  chosen 
disciples.  Enfield.     Encyc. 

EX'O-TER-Y,  n.    What  is  obvious  or  common. 

EX-OT'IC,  (egz-ot'ik,)  a.  -[Gr.  cJojt-ixoc,  from  tjjw, 
without.] 

Foreign ;  introduced  from  a  foreign  country  ;  not 
native j  extraneous;  as,  an  exotic  plant;  an  exotU 
term  or  word. 

EX-OT'ie,  n.  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree,  not  native  ;  a 
plant  introduced  from  a  foreign  country.     Addison. 

2.  A  word  of  foreign  origin  introduced  into  a  lan- 
guage. 

EX-OT'I-CISM,  7i.     The  state  of  being  exotic. 

EX-PAND',  v.  t.  [L.  cxpando  :  ex  and  pando,  to  open, 
or  spread  ;  It.  spanderc,  to  pour  out ;  coinciding  with 
Eng.  span,  D.  span,  spunnen,  Sw.  spanna,  Dan.  spayitr- 

der.  See  Ar.  •  L>  baina,  Class  Bn,  No.  3.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  bend,  L.  pandas.'] 

1.  To  open  ;  to  spread  ;  as,  a  flower  expands  its 
leaves. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  enlarge  a  surface  ;  to  diffuse  ;  as, 
a  stream  expands  its  waters  over  a  plain. 

3.  To  dilate  ;  to  er'arge  in  bulk  ;  to  distend  ;  as,  to 
expand  the  chest  by  inspiration  ;  heat  expands  all  bod- 
ies ;  air  is  expanded  by  rarefaction. 

4.  To  enlarge  ;  to  extend  ;  as,  to  expand  the  sphere 
of  benevolence  ;  to  expand  the  heart  or  affections. 

EX-PAND',  v.  i.  To  open  ;  to  spread.  Flowers  expand 
in  spring. 

2.  To  dilate  ;  to  extend  in  bulk  or  surface.  Metals 
expand  by  heat ;   a  lake  expands,  when  swelled   by 

3.  To  enlarge  ;  as,  the  heart  expands  with  joy. 
EX-PAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Opened  ;  spread  ;  extended  ; 

dilated  ;  enlarged  ;  diffused. 

EX-PAND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Opening  ;  spreading  ;  ex- 
tending ;  dilating;  diffusing. 

EX-PANSE',  (eks-pans',)  n.     [L.  expansum.] 

A  spreading  ;  extent  ;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or 
body  ;  as,  the  expanse  of  heaven. 

The  smooth  expanse  of  Crystal  lakes.  Pope. 

EX-PANS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  expansible.']  The 
capacity  of  being  expanded;  capacity  of  extension 
in  surface  or  bulk  ;  as,  Ihe  expansibility  of  air. 

EX-PANS'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  expand.]  Capable  of 
being  expanded  or  spread  ;  callable  of  being  extend- 
ed, dilated,  or  diffused. 

Bodies  ore  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their  weight.    Orew. 

EX-PANS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    Expansibility. 

EX  PANS'I-BLY,  ado.     In  an  expansible  manner. 

EX-PANS'ILE.  a.  Capable  of  expanding,  or  of  being 
dilated. 


2.  The  state  of  being  expanded;  the  enlargement 
of  surface  or  built  ;  dilatation.  We  apply  expansion 
to  surface,  as  the  expansion  of  a  sheet  or  of  a  lake, 
and  to  bulk,  as  the  expansion  of  fluids  or  metals  by 
heat ;  but  not  to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth. 

3.  Extent;  space  to  whiclf  any  thing  is  enlarged  ; 
also,  pure  space  or  distance  between  remote  bod" 

4.  Enlargement ;  as,  the  expansion  of  the  heart  or 
affections. 

5.  In   commerce,  an   increase    of   issues  of   bank 


EX-PANS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.]     Having  the  power  to 
pand,  to  spread,  or  to  dilate  ;  as,  the  expansive  force 
of  heat  or  fire.  Gregory. 

2.  Having  the  capacity  of  being  expanded  ;  as,  t 
expansive  quality  of  air ;  the  expansive  atmosphere. 

Thomson. 

3.  Widely  extended  ;  as,  expansive  benevolence. 
EX-PANS'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pansive. 

EX  PAR'  TE,  [L.]  On  one  part ;  as,  ex  parte  evi- 
dence, that  which  is  brought  forward  by  one  side 
only;  an  ex  parte  council,  one  which  assembles  at 
the  request  of  only  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute. 

EX-Pa'TIaTM,  (ek's-pa'slute,)  ti.  i.  [L.  expatior ;  ex 
and  spatior,  to  wander,  to  enlarge  in  discourse,  spa- 
tium,  space,  probably  allied  to  paleo,  to  open.  Class 
Bd.] 

1.  To  move  at  large  ;  to  rove  without  prescribed 
limits  ;  to  wander  in  space  without  restraint. 

He  bids  his  smil  c.iji'ih  !h:  m  the  skies.  Pope. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man.  Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copi- 
ous in  argument  or  discussion.  On  important  topics, 
the  orator  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  expatiate. 

EXPa'TIa-TING,  ppr  Roving  at  large  ;  moving  in 
space  without  certain  limits  or  restraint;  enlarging 
in  discourse  or  writing. 

EX-PA-TI-a'TION,  n.    Act  of  expatiating. 


One  who  enlarges  or  amplifies 


In  a  general  sense,  to  banish. 
To  expatriate  one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country,  re- 
nouncing citizenship  and  allegiance  in  that  country, 
to  take  residence  and  become  a  citizen  in  another 
country.  The  right  to  expatriate  one's  self,  is  denied 
in  feudal  countries,  and  much  controverted  in  the 
United  States. 

EX-PA'TRI-A-TED  or  EX-PAT'RI-X-TED,  pp.  Ban- 
ished ;  removed  from  one's  native  country,  with  re- 
nunciation of  citizenship  anil  allegiance. 

EX-PA'TRI-A-TING  or  EX-PAT'RI-A-TING,  ppr. 
Banishing ;  abandoning  one's  country,  with  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance. 

EX-PA-TRI-A'TIONorEX-PAT-RI-A'TION,n.  Ban- 
ishment. More  generally,  the  forsaking  one's  own 
country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  and  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident  and  citi- 
zen in  another  country. 

EX-PECT',  b.  t.  f  [L.  expecto  ;  ex  and  specto,  to  look, 
'    reach  forward,  or  to  fix  the  eyes.] 


To. 


The  guards, 
9  encamped  on  yonder  hill,  expect 


[This  sense,  though  often  used  by  Gibbon,  seems 
to  be  obsolescent.] 

2.  To  look  for ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension 
of  something  future,  whether  good  or  evil ;  to  enter- 
tain at  least  a  flight  belief  that  an  event  will  happen. 
We  expect  a  visit  that  has  been  promised  ;  we  expect 
money  will  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  due,  though  we 
are  often  disappointed. 

Expect,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  always  refers  to  a 
future  event.  [The  common  phrase,  /  expect  it  was, 
is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  improper.] 

3.  To  require  or  demand  ;  as,  payment  will  be  ex- 
pected when  the  note  falls  due.  Whateley. 

EX-PECT',  v.  i.     To  wait ;  to  stay.  Sandi/s. 

EX-PECT'A-BLE,  a.    To  be  expected  ;  that  may  be 

EX-PECT'ANCE,   )  n.     The  act  or  state  of  expecting; 
EX-PECT'AN-CY,  \      expectation.      Milton.     Shah. 

2.  Something  expected.  Shak. 

3.  Hope;  a  looking  for  with  pleasure.  Shak. 
EX-PECT'AN-CY,  n.     In   law,  a  state  of  waiting  or 

suspension.  An  estate  in  expectancy,  is  one  which 
is  to  take  effect  or  commence  after  the  determination 
of  another  estate.  Estates  of  this  kind  are  remainders 
and  reversions.  A  remainder,  or  estate  in  remain- 
der, is  one  which  is  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  determined.  Thus, 
when  a  grant  of  land  is  made  to  A  for  twenty  years, 
and,  after  the  determination  of  that  term,  to  B  and 
his  heirs  forever,  A  is  tenant  for  years,  remainder  to 
B  in  fee.  In  this  case,  the  estate  of  B  is  in  expec- 
tancy, that  is,  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the 
estate  for  years.  A  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an 
estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession 
after  the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
out  by  him.  As,  when  A  leases  an  estate  to  B  for 
twenty  years,  after  the  determination  of  that  period, 
the  estate  reverts  to  the  lessor  ;  but,  during  the  term 
the  estate  of  the  lessor  is  in  expcctanai.   Blackstone. 

EX-PECT'ANT,  a.     Waiting  ;  looking  for.        Swift. 
2.  Expectant  estate,  one  which  is  suspended  till  the 
determination  of  a  particular  estate.        Blackstone. 

EX-PECT'ANT,   n.      One    who    expects  ;    one   w 
waits  in  expectation  ;  one  held  in  dependence  by  his 
belief  or  hope  of  receiving  some  good.    Those  w 
have  the  gift  of  offices  are  usually  surrounded  by 
pedants. 

EX-PECT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  expectatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  expecting  or  looking  forward  to  a 
future  event  with  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  the 
event  will  happen.  Expectation  differs  from  hope. 
Hope  originates  in  desire,  and  may  exist  with  little 
or  no  ground  of  belief  that  the  desired  event  will 
arrive.  Expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable.  Hope  is  directed 
to  some  good  ;  expectation  is  directed  to  good  or  evil. 

The  same  weakness  c>f  mind  which  indulges  absurd  expectation 
produces  p  luluice  in  disappointment.  Irving, 

2.  The  state  of  expecting,  either  with  hope  or  fe; 

3.  Prospect  of  good  to  come. 
in  God,  for 


-Ps. 


expectation 


4.  The  object  of  expectation ;  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Milton. 

5.  A  state  or  qualities  in  a  person  which  excitt 
expectations  in  others  of  some  future  excellence  ;  as 
a  youth  of  expectation.  Sidney.     Otioay. 

We  now  more  generally  say,  a  youth  of  promise. 

6.  In  chances,  the  value  of  any  prospect  of  prize  o 
property  depending  upon  the  happening  of  some  un 
certain  event.  A  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  wher 
an  event  happens,  has  a  determinate  value  before 
that  event  happens.  If  the  chances  of  receiving  oi 
not  receiving  a  hundred  dollars,  when  an  event  ar- 
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rives,  are  equal,  then,  before  the  arrival  of  the  event 
the  expectation  is  worth  half  the  money. 

Barlow.     Encyc. 
Expectation  of  life  ;  in  annuities,  a  term  applied  to 
the  mean  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  individ- 
uals, after  any  specified  age.  P.  Cyc. 

EX-PECT'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  is  expected.  [JVo* 
used.l 

EX-PECT'ER,  n.  One  who  expects ;  one  who  waits 
for  something,  or  for  another  person.    Swift.    Shak. 

EX-PECT'ING,  ppr.  Waiting  or  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of. 

EX-PECT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  state  of  expectation. 

EX-PEC'TO-RANT,  a.     [See  Expectorate.]     Hav- 
s  from  the  lungs, 
which  promotes 
discharges  from  the  lungs. 

EX-PEC'TO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  expectoro  ;  Sp.  expecto- 

rar  ;  Fr.  cxpectorcr ;  from  L.  ex  and  pectus,  the  breast.] 

To  eject  from  the  trachea  or  lungs  ;  to  discharge 

phlegm  or  other  matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  a  jd 

spitting.  Coxe. 

EX-PEC'TO-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Discharged  from  the 
lungs. 

EX-PEC'TO-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Throwing  from  the 
lungs  by  hawking  and  spitting. 

EX-PEC-TO-Ra'TION,  n.     The  act   of  discharging 
phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  lungs,  by  coughing,  hawk- 
ing, and  spitting  ;  also,  the  matter  thus  discharged. 
Encyc. 

EX-PEC'TO-R  A-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
moting expectoration. 

EXPE'DE  HER'CU-LEM,  [L.]  From  the  remain- 
ing foot  of  Hercules'  statue,  learn  the  size  of  his  en- 
tire person  ;  from  a  partial  exhibition,  learn  the  full 
extent  of  a  man's  powers  or  characteristic  excellences. 

EX-PE'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  expedite.     [jYot  in  use.] 

EX-PE'DI-ENCE,    >  ti.    [See  Speed,  Expedient,  and 

EX  Pi-i'lM-EN-CY,  ,      Expedite.] 

1.  Fitness  or  suitableness  to  effect  some  good  end 
or  the  purpose  intended  ;  propriety  under  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  The  practicability  of 
a  measure  is  often  obvious,  when  the  expedience  of  it 
is  questionable. 

2.  Expedition  ;  adventure.     [JVot  now  used.]    Shak. 

3.  Expedition;  hastu  ;    dispatch.     [JVot  now  used.] 

Sliak. 
EX-PE'DI-ENT,   (eks-pe'de-ent,)   a.      [L.  expediens ; 
expedio,  to  hasten  ;  Eng.  speed  ;  Gr.  Tiuvdco.] 

1.  Litcralltj,  hastening  ;  urging  forward.  Hence, 
tending  to  promote  the  object  proposed  ;  fit  or  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose  ,  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
Many  things  may  be  lawful,  which  are  not  expedient. 

2.  Useful ;  profitable. 

3.  Quick  ;  expeditious.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
EX-PE'DI-ENT,  n.     That  which  serves  to  promote  or 

advance  ;  any  means  which  may  be  employed  to  ac- 
complish an  end.  Let  every  expedient  he  employed 
to  effect  an  important  object,  nor  let  exertions  cease 
till  all  expedients  fail  of  producing  the  effect. 

2.  Shift  ;  means  devised  or  employed  in  an  exi- 
gency. Dryden. 

EX-PE'Dl-ENT-LY,   adv.     Fitly  ;    suitably  ;  conven- 
iently. 
2.  Hastily  ;  quicklv.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

EX-PED'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ex  and  pes,  foot.] 

In  the  forest  loirs  of  England,  to  cut  out  the  balls  or 
claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  game. 

EX-PED-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  out  the 
balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet.  Encyc. 

EX'PE-DITE,  o.  t.     [L.  expedio;    Sp.  expedir ;    Fr.  ex- 


pedier;    It.   spedire ;   Ar.  J\s)  afado,  to   hasten, 


0x3  *  wafada,  to  send,  to  move  hastily,  to  be  suitable  ; 

Eng.  speed.  Expedio  is  compound.  We  see  the  same 
root  in  impedis,  to  hinder,  to  send  against,  to  move  in 
opposition.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate  motion  or 
progress.  The  general  sent  orders  to  expedite  the 
march  of  the  army.  Artificial  heat  may  expedite  the 
growth  of  plants. 

2.  To  dispatch  ;  to  send  from. 

Such  charters  are  exjycdiled  of  course.  Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  by  rendering  easy.    See  No.  1. 
cIXTK-lUTE,  a.     [L.  expeditiis.] 

1.  Quick;  speedy;  expeditious;  as,  expedite  exe- 
cution.    [Little  usi'd.]  Sandys. 

2.  Easy  ;   clear  of  impediments 


3.  Active  ;  nimble  ;  ready  ;  prompt.  [Hoo, 

The  more  expedite  will   be  the  soul  iu  its  operations,     [f/ni*- 
sual.]  TilloHon. 

4.  Light-armed.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 
EX'PE-DIT-ED, pp.    Facilitated;    freed  from  impedi- 
ment. 

EX'PE-DrTE-LY,  adv.     Readily;   hastily;   speedily; 

promptly.  Orew. 

EX'PE-DIT-ING,  ppr.    Facilitating ;  hastening. 
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EX-PE-DI"TION,  (eks-pe -disli'un,)  n.     [L.  erpeditio.] 

1.  Haste  ;  speed  ;  quickness  ;  dispatch.  The  mail 
is  conveyed  with  expedition. 

2.  The  inarch  of  an  army,  or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet, 
to  a  distant  place,  for  Inutile  purposes  ;  as,  the  expe- 
dition of  the  French  to  Egypt;  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece. 

3.  Any  enterprise,  undertaking,  or  attempt  by  a 
number  of  persons;  or  the  collective  body  which 
undertakes.  We  say,  our  government  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Pacific;  the  expedition  has  arrived. 

EX-PE-DI"TION-A-RY,  a.     Consisting  in  an  expedi- 

EX-PE-DI''TIOUS,(eks-pe-dish'us,)a.tQuick;  hasty; 

speedy  ;  as,  an  expeditious  march. 
2.  Nimble;   active;    swift;    acting  with  celerity; 

as,  an  exvrditiuus  messenger  or  runner. 
EX-PE-DI<'TIOUS-LY,  adv.    Speedily;  hastily;  with 

celerity  or  dispatch. 
EX-PED'I  -TIVE,  a.     Performing  with  speed.     Bacon. 
EX-PEL',  v.  U*  [L.  expello  ;  ex  and  pcllo,  to  drive,  Gr. 

/3aAAoj;  It.  espcllare :  W .  nspeliam  ;  and  from  the  L. 

participle,  Fr.  expnlser.     Class  Bl.] 

1.  To  drive  or  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  ; 
as,  to  expel  wind  from  the  stomach,  or  air  from  a  bel- 
lows. [  The  word  is  applicable  to  any  force,  physical  or 
ruiralj 

2.  To  drive  out ;  to  force  to  leave";  as,  to  expel  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  to  expel  wild  beasts  from  a 
forest. 

3.  To  eject ;  to  throw  out.  Dryden. 

4.  To  banish  ;  to  exile.  Pope. 

5.  To  reject ;  to  refuse.     [Little  used.] 

And  would  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  ?  Hub.  Tale. 

6.  To  exclude  ;  to  keep  out  or  off.  Shak. 

7.  In  colic g c  gueerinnent,  to  command  to  leave  ;  to 
dissolve  the  connection  of  a  student ;  to  interdict 
him  from  further  connection. 

EX-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  expelled  or  driven 
out. 

Acid  expellable  by  heat.  Kiruxin. 

EX-PEL'L£D,   (eks-peld',)  pp.  or  a.      Driven   out  or 

away  ;  forced  to  leave  ;  banished  ;  exiled  ;  excluded. 

EX-PEL' LER,   n.     He  or  that  which  drives  out  or 

EX-PEL'LING,  ppr.  Driving  out;  forcing  away; 
compelling  to  quit  or  depart ;    banishing;  excluding. 

EX-PEND',  v.  t.  [L.  expendo ;  ex  and  pendo,  to  weigh  ; 
Sp.  expender ;  Fr.  dcpenscr,  from  L.  dispendo ;  It. 
spendere;  properly,  to  weigh  off;  hence,  to  lay  out.] 
1.  To  lay  out ;  to  disburse  ;  to  spend  ;  to  deliver 
or  distribute,  either  in  payment  or  in  donations.  We 
expend  money  for  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  We  ex- 
pend a  little  in  charity,  and  a  great  deal  in  idle  amuse- 


2.  To  lay  out ;  to  use  ;  to  employ  ;  to 
as,  to  expend  time  and  labor.  1  hope  the  time,  laborj 
and  money  expended  on  this  book  will  not  be  wholly 
misemployed. 

3.  To  use  and  consume  ;  as,  to  expend  hay  in  feed- 
ing cattle. 

4.  To  consume;  to  dissipate  ;  to  waste  ;  as,  the 
oil  of  a  lamp  is  expended  in  burning;  water  is  ex- 
pended  in  me.  (lanital  operations. 

EX-PEND',  v.  i.    To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 

EX-PEND'ED,  pp.  Laid  out ;  spent ;  disbursed  ;  used  ; 
consumed. 

EX-PEND'ING.ppr.  Spending;  using  ;  employing  ; 
wasting. 

EX-PEND'I-TTJRE,  n.  The  act  of  expending  ;  a  lay- 
ing out,  as  of  money ;  disbursement.  A.corrupt  ad- 
ministration is  known  by  extravagant  expenditures 
of  public  money. 

National  income  And  expenditure.  Price. 

2.  Money  expended  ;  expense 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  extensive  country. 

Hamilton. 
EX-PENSE',  (ex-pens',)  n.     [L.  expensum.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending  ;  the  disbursing  of 
money,  or  the  employment  and  consumption,  as  of 
time  or  labor.  Great  enterprises  are  accomplished 
only  by  a  great  expense  of  money,  time,  and  labor. 

2.  Money  expended  ;  cost;  charge;  that  which  is 
disbursed  in  payment  or  in  charity.  A  prudent  man 
limits  his  expenses  by  his  income.  The  expenses  of 
war  are  rarely  or  never  reimbursed  by  the"  acquisi- 
tion either  of  goods  or  territory. 

3.  That,  which  is  used,  employed,  laid  out,  or  con- 
sumed ;  as,  the  expense  of  time  or  labor. 

EX-PENSE'FUL,  a.     Costly  ;  expensive.  [Little  used.] 

Wotton. 
EX-PENSE'FI]L-LY,  adv.     In  a  costly  manner  ;  with 

great  expense.  ffeevcr. 

EX-PENSE'LESS,  a.     Without  cost  or  expense. 

Miltim. 
EX-PENS'IVE,  a.     Costly;  requiring  much  expense; 
as,   an    expensive   dress   or   equipage ;    an    expensive 
family.     Vices  are  usually   more  expensive  than  vir- 
tues. 

2.  Given  to  expense ;  free  in  the  use  of  money ; 
extravagant  ;  lavish  ;  applied  to  persons.  Of  men, 
some  are  frugal  and  industrious ;  others,  idle  and 
expensive.  Temple. 
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3.  Liberal ;  generous  in  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. 

This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  goodness. 

EX-PENS'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  great  expense ;  at 
great  cost  or  charge.  Swift. 

EX-PENS'IVE-NESS,  n.  Costliness ;  the  quality  of 
incurring  or  requiring  great  expenditures  of  money. 
The  cxprnsivencss  of  war  is  not  its  greatest  evil. 

2.  Addictedness  to  expense  ;  extravagance ;  applied 
to  persons. 

EX-PE'RI-ENCE,  n.  [L.  experientia,  from  experior,  to 
try;  ex  and  ant.  perior;  Gr.  ntipua,  to  attempt, 
whence  pirate :  G.  erfahrm,  from  fahrcn,  to  move,  to 
go,  to  drive,  to  ferry;  D.  ervaaren,  from  vaaren,  to  go, 
to  move,  to  sail ;  Sw.  fbrfara,  fara  ;  Dan.  forfarcr, 
farcr;  Sax.  faran  ;  Goth,  faran  ;  Eng.  to  fare.  The 
L.  periculam,  Eng.  peril,  are  from  the  same  root.  We 
see  the  root  of  these  words  is,  to  go,  to  fare,  to  drive, 
urge,  or  press,  to  strain  or  stretch  forward.  See 
Class  Br,  No.  3,  Ar.  No.  4,  19,  23.] 

1.  Trial,  or  a  series  of  trials  or  experiments  ;  ac- 
tive effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  something,  or 
repeated  efforts.  A  man  attempts  to  raise  wheat  on 
moist  or  clayey  grouiHl  ;  his  attempt  fails  of  success; 
experience  proves  that  wheat  will  not  flourish  on  such 
a  soil.  He  repeats  the  trial,  and  his  crpcriencc  proves 
the  same  fac.  A  single  trial  is  usually  denominated 
an  experiment ;  experience  may  be  a  series  of  trials,  or 
the  result  of  such  trials. 

2.  Observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  same  facts  or 
events  happening  under  like  circumstances. 

3.  Trial  from  suffering  or  enjoyment  ;  suffering 
itself;  the  use  of  the  senses  ;  as,  the  experience  we 
have  of  pain  or  sickness.  We  know  the  effect  of 
light,  of  smell,  or  of  taste,  by  experience.  We  learn 
the  instability  of  human  affairs  by  observation  or  by 
experience.  We  learn  the  value  of  integrity  by  expe- 
rience.    Hence, 

4.  Knowledge  derived  from  trials,  use,  practice,  or 
from  a  series  of  observations. 

EX-PE'RI-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  try  by  use,  by  suffering,  or 
by  enjoyment.  Thus  we  all  experience  pain,  sorrow, 
and  pleasure  ;  we  experience  good  and  evil ;  we  often 
experience  a  change  of  sentiments  and  views. 

2.  To  know  by  practice  or  trial ;  to  gain  knowl- 
edge or  skill  by  practice,  or  by  a  series  of  observa- 

EX-PE'RI-EN-C£D,  (eks-pe're-enst,)  pp.  Tried  ; 
used  ;  practiced. 

2.  a.  Taught  by  practice  or  by  repeated  observa- 
tions ;  skillful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  ob- 
servation ;  as,  an  experienced  artist ;  an  experienced 
physician. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CER,  n.  One  who  makes  trials  or 
experiments. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CING,  ppr.  Making  trial ;  suffering  or 
enjoying. 

EX-PER'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  experimentum,  from  experior, 
as  in  Experience,  which  see.] 

A  trial ;  an  act  or  operation  designed  to  discover 
some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or  to  es- 
tablish it  when  discovered.  It  differs  from  observa- 
tion, which  is  merely  the  attentive  consideration  of 
things,  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Experiments  in  chem- 
istry disclose  the  qualities  of  natural  bodies.  A  series 
of  experiments  proves  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
matter.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  a  single  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  expedient  to  try  many  experiments 
in  legislation. 

A  political  experiment  can  not  be   made  in  a  laboratory,  nor 
determined  in  a  few  hours.  /.  Adams. 

EX-PER'I-MENT,  v.  i.  To  make  trial  ;  to  make  an 
experiment ;  to  operate  on  a  body  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known  Philosophers  erpn-iuicnt  on  natural 
bodies  for  the  discovery  of  their  qualities  and  combi- 


2.  To  try  ;  to  search  by  trial. 

3.  To  experience.     [Mot  used.]  Locke. 
EX-PER'I-MENT,  v.  t.    To  try;  to  know  by  trial. 

[Little  used.]  Herbert. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  experiment. 

2.  Known  by  experiment  or  trial ;  derived  from  ex- 
periment. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable,  be- 
cause it  is  most  certain,  and  most  safely  to  be 
trusted. 

3.  Built  on  experiments  ;  founded  on  trial  and  ob- 
servations, or  on  a  series  of  results,  the  effects  of 
operations  ;  as,  experimental  philosophy. 

4.  Taught  by  experience ;  having  personal  expe- 
rience. 

Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  only  as  profess  and  appear 
to  be  regenerate.!,  and  rj  j'<:i-iimiitnl  Christians. 

H.  Humphreys. 

5.  Known  by  experience ;  derived  from  experience  ; 
as,  experimental  religion. 

EX-PER-1-MENT'AL-IST,  n.     One  who  makes  ex- 
periments. Burgess. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     By  experiment;   by 
trial ;  by  operation  ami  observation  of  results. 
2.  By  experience  ;  by  suffering  or  enjoyment.     We 


are  all  experimentally  acquainted  with  pain  and 
pleasure. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'A-TIVE,  a.     Experimental. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ED,  pp.  Tried  ;  searched  out  by 
trial. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments ;  one  skilled  in  experiments. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ING,  ppr.  Making  experiments  or 
trials. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments. [This  is  more  analogical  than  Experiment- 
alist.] Good. 

EX-PER-f-MEjVTUM  CR&CIS.  [L.]  Experiment 
of  the  cross  ;  a  test  of  the  severest  and  most  search- 
ing nature  ;  a  decisive  experiment. 

EX-PERT',  a.  [L.  expertus,  from  experior,  to  try. 
See  Experience.] 

1.  Properly,  experienced  ;  taught  bv  use,  practice, 
or  experience  ;  hence,  skillful  ;  well  instructed  ;  hav- 
ing familiar  knowledge  of;  as,  an  expert  philosopher. 

2.  Dextrous  ;  adroit ;  ready  ;  prompt  ;  having  a 
facility  of  operation  or  performance  from  practice; 
as,  an  expert  operator  in  surgery.  It  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  in:  as, expert  nt  surgery  ;  expert  in  perform- 
ance on  a  musical  instrument.  Pope  uses  expert  of 
arms,  but  improperly. 

EXl'i:HT',f.(.     To  experience.  Spenser. 

EX-PERT',  n.     An  expert  person.  Ed.  Rev. 

EX-PERT'LY,odo.  In  a  skillful  or  dextrous  manner  ; 
adroitly  ;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

EX-PERT'NESS,  ».t  Skill  derived  from  practice  ; 
readiness;  dexterity;  adroitness ;  as,  expertness  in 
musical  performance  ;    expertness  in  war  or  in  sea- 


Tliat  mav  be  wished  fir;  desirable.      [Jfot  used.] 
EX'PI-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  expmbilts.     See  Expiate.] 

That  may  be  expiated  ;  that  mav  be  atoned  for 
and  done  away;  as,  an  expiable  offense;  expiabU 
guilt.  _ 
EX'PI-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  expio:  ex  and  pro,  to  worship, 
to  atone  ;  pius,  pious,  mild.  The  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  allay  resentment, 
which  is  the  usual  sense  of  alone  in  most  languages 
which  I  have  examined.  Pio  is  probably  contracted 
from  pico,  and  from  the  root  of  paco,  the  radical  sense 
of  which  is  to  lay,  set,  or  fix  ;  the  primary  sense  of 
peace,  pax.  Hence  the  sense  of  mild  in  pius.  But 
this  opinion  is  offered  only  as  probable.] 

1.  To  atone  for  ;  to  make  satisfaction  for ;  to  ex- 
tinguish the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of 
piety  or  worship,  by  which  the  obligation  to  punish 
the  crime  is  canceled.  To  expiate  guilt  or  a  crime,  is 
to  perform  some  act  which  is  supposed  to  purify  the 
person  guilty  ;  or  some  act  which  is  accepted  by  the 
offended  party  as  satisfaction  fortbe  injury;  that  is, 
some  act  by  which  his  wrath  is  appeased,  and  his 
forgiveness  procured. 

2.  To  make  reparation  for  ;  as,  to  expiate  an  injury. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies.        Johnson. 
EX'PI-a-TED,  pp.    Atoned  for ;  done  away  by  satis- 

faction  offered  and  accepted. 

EX'PI-A-TING,  ppr.  Making  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion for;  destroying  or  removing  guilt, and  canceling 
the  obligation  to  punish. 

EX-PI-A'TION,  7i.     [L.  expiatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  atoning  for  a  crime  ;  the  act  of  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  an  offense,  by  which  the  guilt  is 
done  away,  and  the  obligation  of  the  offended  per- 
son to  punish  the  crime  is  canceled  ;  atonement; 
satisfaction.  Among  pagans  and  Jews,  expiation  was 
made  chiefly  by  sacrifices,  or  washings,  and  purifi- 
cation. Among  Christian*,  irp/atwu  lor  the  sins  of 
men  is  usually  considered  as  made  only  by  the  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement  for  crimes  is 
made  ;  atonement  ;  as  sacrifices  and  purification 
among  heathens,  and  the  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ  among  Christians. 

3.  Among  ancient  hruthens,  an  act  by  which  the 
threats  of  prodigies  were  averted.  Hayward. 

EX'PI-A-TO-RY,  a.      Having    the    power    to    make 

atonement  or  expiation  ;  as,  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
EX-PI-LA'TION,  7t.    [L.  expdatio,  from  expilo,  to  strip ; 

raand  pilo,  to  peel.] 
A  stripping  ;  the  act  of  committing  waste  on  land, 

to  the  injury  of  an  heir  ;  waste.     [Little  userf.J 

Fuller. 
EX-PIR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  expire.]     That  may  expire  ; 

that  mav  come  to  an  end. 
EX-PIR'ANT,  7i.     One  expiring. 
EX-PI-RA'TION,  ti.     [L.  expiratio,  from  expiro.     See 

1.  The  act  of  breathing  out,  or  forcing  the  air  from 
the  lungs.     Respiration  consists  of  expiration  and  in- 


-  2.  The  last  emis-i. m  of  breath  ;  death.    Rambler. 

3.  The  emission  of  volatile  matter  from  any  sub- 
stance ;  evaporation  ;  exhalation  ;  as,  the  expiration 
of  warm  air  from  the  earth. 

4.  Matter  expired  ;  exhalation  ;  vapor ;  fume. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF, 


*See  Pictorial  Illnstralh,, 
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tion  of  a  limited  time  ;  as,  the  expiration  of  a  month 
or  year  ;  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years  ;  the  ex- 
piration of  a  lease  ;  the  expiration  of  a  contract  or 
agreement. 

EX-PT'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  emission  or 
expiration  of  breath  from  the  lungs.  Hall. 

EX-PlRE',  v.  U  [L.  expire,  fur  exsphro;  ex  and  spiro, 
to  breathe.] 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  throw  out  the  breath  from 
the  lungs  ;  opposed  to  inspire.  We  expire  air  at  every 
breath. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit  in  minute  particles,  as  a 
fluid  or  volatile  matter.  The  earth  expires  a  damp 
or  warm  vapor  ;  the  body  expires  fluid  matter  from 
the  pores  ;  plants  expire  odors. 

3.  To  conclude.     [Obs.] 

EX-PiRE',u.  i.  To  emit  the  last  breath,  as  an  animal ; 
to  die  ;  to  breathe  the  last. 

2.  To  perish  ;  to  end  ;  to  fail  or  be  destroyed  ;  to 
come  to  nothing  ;  to  be  frustrated.  With  the  loss  of 
battle  all  bis  hopes  of  empire  expired. 

3.  To  fly  out;  to  be  thrown  out  with  force.    [Rare.] 

The  ponderous  ball  expires.  Dryden. 

4.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease ;  to  terminate ;  to 
close  or  conclude,  as  a  given  period.  A  lease  will 
expire  on  the  first  of  May.  The  year  expires  on 
Monday.  The  contract  will  expire  at  Michaelmas. 
The  days  had  not  expired. 

When  forty  years  had  expired.  —Acts  vii. 

EX-PTR'ED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Expire. 

EX-PIR'ING,  ppr.  Breathing  out  air  from  the  lungs  ; 
emitting  fluid  or  volatile  matter;  exhaling;  breath- 
ing the  last  breath  ;  dying;  ending;  terminating. 

2.  a.  Dying;  pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time 
Of  dying;  as,  expiring  Words  ;  expiring  groans. 

J.  Lathrop. 

EX-PIS-CA'TION,  n.     A  fishing.  Chapman. 

EX-PLaIN',  v.  t.  [L.  explano;  ex  and  planus,  plain, 
open,  smooth  ;  Sp.  explunar ;  It.  spianare.  See 
Plain.] 

To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible;  to  clear 
of  obscurity  ;  tq expound  ,  to  illustrate  by  discourse, 
or  by  notes.  The  first  business  of  a  preacher  is  to 
explain  his  text.  Notes  and  comments  are  intended 
to  explain  the  Scriptures. 

EX-PLAIN',  v.  i.     To  give  explanations. 

EX-PLATN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cieared  of  ob- 
scurity ;  capable  of  being  made  plain  to  the  under- 
standing ;  capable  of  being  interpreted.         Brown. 

EX-PLAIN'£D,  reks-plSnd',)  pp.  Made  clear  or  obvi- 
ous to  the  understanding  ;  cleared  of  doubt,  ambi- 
guily,_or  obscurity  ;  expounded  ;  illustrated. 

EX-PLaIN'ER,  n.  One  who  explains  ;  an  expositor; 
a  commentator  ;  an  interpreter.  Harris. 

EX-PLAIN' IXG,  ppr.  ur  a.  Expounding;  illustrating; 
interpreting;  opening  to  the  understanding;  clear- 
ing of  obscurity. 

EX-PLA-NA'TION,  n.f  [L.  explanation 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  expounding,  or  inter- 
preting ;  exposition  ,  illustration  .  interpretation  ;  the 
act  of  clearing  from  obscurity  and  making  intelligi- 
ble ;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Scripture,  or 
of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

2.  The  sense  given' by  an  expounder  or  interpreter. 

3.  A  mutual  exposition  of  terms,  meaning,  or  mo- 
tives, with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding,  and 
reconcile  differences.  Hence,  reconciliation,  agree- 
ment, or  good  understanding  of  parties  who  have 
been  at  variance.  The  parties  have  come  to  an  ex- 
planation. 

EX-PLAN' A-TO-RI-NESS,  «.     A  being  explanatory. 

EX-PLAN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  explain  ;  contain- 
ing explanation  ;  as,  explanatory  notes. 

EX-PLE'TION,  (eks-ple'shun,) '«.     [L.  expletio.] 
Accomplishment;  fulfillment.     [Little  used.] 

Killingbeck. 

EX'PLE-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  expletif,  from  L.  expleo,  to 
fill.] 

Filling  ;  added  for  supply  or  ornament. 

EX'PLE-TIVE,  n.  In  language,  a  word  or  syllable 
not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, or  for  ornament.  The  Greek  language  abounds 
with  expletives. 

EX'PLE-TO-RY,  a.     Serving  to  fill. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE,   a.      [L.   explicabilis.      See    Expli- 

1.  Explainable  ;  that  may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind  ; 
that  may  be  made  intelligible.  Many  difficulties  in 
old  authors  are  not  explicable. 

2.  That  may  be  accounted  for.  The  conduct  and 
measures  of  tiie  administration  are  not  explicable  by 
the  usual  rules  of  judging. 

EXPLICATE,  v.  t.  [L.  explico,  to  unfold;  ex  and 
plico,  to  fold;  Fr.  expliquer ;  Sp.  explicar;  It.  spie- 
gare.] 

1.  To  unfold;  to  expand  ;  to  open.  "  They  explicate 
the  leaves."  Blaclcmore. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  is  not  common,  and  hardly  ad- 
missible.] 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  ;  to  explain ;  to 
clear  of  difficulties  or  obscurity ;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satyr 
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terpreti^g. 
EX-PLI-CA'TION,  ?i.    The  act  of  opening  or  unfold- 
ing. 

2.  The  act  of  explaining  ;  explanation ;  exposi- 
tion ;  interpretation  ;  as,  the  explication  of  the  para- 
bles of  our  Savior. 

3.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 

Johnson. 

EX'PLI-€A-TIVE,     )  a.      Serving   to    unfold    or  ex- 

EX'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  (  plain  ;  tending  to  lay  open  to 
the  understanding.  Watte. 

EX'PLI-€a-TOR,  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  explains  ; 
an  expounder. 

EX-PLIC'IT,  (eks-plis'it,)  a.t  [L.  ezplicitus,  part,  of 
explico,  to  unfold.] 

Literally,  unfolded.  Hence,  plain  in  language  ; 
open  to  the  understanding;  clear;  not  obscure  or  am- 
biguous ;  express,  not  merely  implied.  An  explicit 
proposition  or  declaration  is  that  in  which  the  words, 
in  their  common  acceptation,  express  the  true  meaning 
of  the  person  who  utters  them,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  ambiguity  or  disguise. 

2.  Plain;  open;  clear;  unreserved;  having  no 
disguised  meaning  or  reservation  ;  applied  to  persons. 
He  was  explicit  in  his  terms. 

EX'PLIC-IT,  (eks'ple-sit.)  [L.]  A  word  formerly 
used  at  the  i-mirlu  , of  books,  as  finis  is  now  used. 

EX-PLIC'IT-LY,  adv.  Plainly  ;  expressly  ;  without 
duplicity;  without  disguise  or  reservation  of  mean- 
ing ;  not  by  inference  or  implication.  He  explicitly 
avows  his  intention. 

EX-PLIC'IT-NESS,n.  Plainness  of  language  or  ex- 
pression; clearness;  direct  expression  of  ideas  or 
intention,  without  reserve  or  ambiguity. 

EX-PL5DE',  v.  i.  [L.  explode  ;  ex  and  plaudo,  to  ut- 
ter a  burst  of  sound  ;  from  the  root  of  loud.] 

Properly,  to  burst  forth,  as  sound  ;  to  utter  a  report 
with  sudden  violence.  Hence,  to  burst  and  expand 
with  force  and  a  violent  report,  as  an  elastic  fluid. 
We  say,  gunpowder  explodes  on  the  application  of 
fire;  a  volcano  explodes;  a  meteor  explodes. 

EX-PLoDE',  v.  t.  To  decry  or  reject  with  noise ;  to 
express  disapprobation  of,  with  noise  or  marks  of 
contempt ;  as,  to  explode  a  play  on  the  stage.    Hence, 

2.  To  reject  with  any  marks  of  disapprobation  or 
disdain  ;  to  treat  with  contempt,,  and  drive  from  no- 
tice ;  to  drive  into  disrepute  ;  or,  in  general,  to  con- 
demn ;  to  reject ;  to  cry  down.  Astrology  is  now 
exploded. 

3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise.  [Little 
used.] 

The  kindled  powder  exploded  the  ball.  Blackmore. 

EX-PLOD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Burst  with  violence ;  driven 
away  by  hisses  or  noise  ;  rejected  with  disapproba- 
tion or  contempt :  condemned  ;  cried  down. 

EX-PLoD'ER,  n.  One  who  explodes;  a  hisser;  one 
who  rejects. 

EX-PLoD'ING,  ppr.  Bursting  and  expanding  with 
force  and  a  violent  report;  rejecting  with  marks  of 
condemnii 
xploit,  esploit, 
dispatch;  exploiter,  to  be  dispatched,  exercised,  or 
employed  ;  ploit,  dispatch  ;  Arm.  espied,  cspledi,  ex- 
piet.] 

1.  A  deed  or  act;  more  especially,  a  heroic  act;  a 
deed  of  renown;  a  great  or  noble  achievement ;  as, 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  Cesar,  of  Washington. 
[Expluiture,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  in  use.] 

2.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  a  great  act  of  wickedness. 


EX-PLOIT',  v.  t.    To  achieve.     [Nat  in  use.]    Camden. 
PLo'RaTE,  v.  t.    To  explore.     [Not  used.]     [See 
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exploring:    close  search  ;    strict  or  careful 

tion.  Boyle. 

EX'PLO-Ra-TOR,  n.  One  who  explores ;  one  who 
searches  or  examines  closely. 

EX-PLOR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  explore  ;  search- 
ing ;  examining. 

EXPLORE',  v.  t.  [L.  exploro  ;  ex  and  ploro,  to  cry  out, 
to  wail,  to  bawl.  The  compound  appears  to  con- 
vey  a  very  different  sense  from  the  simple  verb  ploro  ; 
but  the  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  drive  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  it  is  to  strain  or  press  out  sounds  or 
words  ;  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  is  to  stretch  or  reach, 
as  in  prying  curiosity.] 

1.  To  search  for  making  discovery  ;  to  view  with 
care ;  to  examine  closely  by  the  eye.  Moses  sent 
spies  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan. 

2.  To  search  by  any  means  ;  to  try ;  as,  to  explore 
the  deep  by  a  plummet  or  lead. 

3.  To  search  or  pry  into  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  inquire 
with  care  ;  to  examine  closely  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover truth  ;  as,  to  explore  the  depths  of  science. 

EX-PLCR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Searciied  ;  viewed  ;  examined 
closely. 

EX-PLORE'MENT,b     Search  ;  trial.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 

EX-PLoR'ER,  n.     One  who  explores. 

EX-PLCR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Searching  ;  viewing  ;  ex- 
amining with  care. 
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EX-PLo'SION,  (eks-plo'/.hun,)  n.  [from  explode.]  '  A 
bursting  with  noise  ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion 
of  any  elastic  fluid,  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  as, 
the  explosion  of  powder. 

2.  The  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  a 
loud  report. 

3.  The  sudden  burst  of  sound  in  a  volcano,  &c. 
EX-PLo'SIVE,  a.     Driving  or  bursting  out  with  vio- 
lence and  noise  ;  causing  explosion  ;  as,  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder.  Woodward. 

EX-PLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In  an  explosive  manner. 
EX-PO-LI-A'TION,  ?!.     [L.  expoliatio.] 

A  spoiling  ;  a  wasting.     [See  Spoliation.] 
EX-POL'ISH,  for  Polish  ;  a  useless  word. 
EX-Po'NENT,  B.     [L.  exponens ;  expono,  to  expose  or 
set  forth  ;  ex  and  pono,  to  place.] 

1.  In  algebra,  the  exponent  or  index  of  a  power  is 
the  number  or  letter  which,  placed  above  a  quantity 
at  the  right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  quantity 
is  repeated  as  a  factor,  to  produce  the  power.  Thus 
a2  denotes  the  second  power  of  a.-  a*  denotes  the 
fourth  power  of  a  .-  ax  denotes  the  a-th  power  of  a,  or 
a  repeated  as  a  factor  x  times  A  fractional  exponent 
or  index  is  used  to  denote  the  root  of  a  quantity. 
Thus  a\  denotes  the  third  or  cube  root  of  a. 

Daifs  Jllgcbra.     Barlow. 

2.  Exponent  of  a  ratio  ;  a  term  or  phrase  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  quotient  arising  when  the  antece- 
dent is  divided  by  the  consequent.  Thus  six  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  t/nrhj  to  Jive.  But  some  math- 
ematicians, as  Kepler,  Ilalley,  &c,  consider  loga- 
rithms as  the  exponents  of  ratios.     Barlow.     Brande. 

3.  Figuratively,  one  that  stands  as  an  index  or 
representative  ;  as  the  leader  of  a  party  is  the  expo- 
nent of  its  principles. 

EX-PO-NEN'TIAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  exponents. 

Exponential  quantity  ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  whose 
exponent  is  unknown  or  variable.  Hutton. 

Exponential  equation  ;  an  equation  which  contains 
an  exponential  quantity.  Hutton. 

Exponential  curve  :  a  curve  whose  nature  is  defined 
by  means  of  an  exponential  equation.  Hutton. 

EX-PoPE',  7i.     A  pope  deposed,  or  dismissed  from 

office.  McOavin. 

EX-PoRT',  v.  t.     [L.  exporto  ;  ex  and  porta,  to  carry. 

Porto  seems  allied  to  firro,  and  Eng.  bear.    Class  Br.] 

To  carry  out ;  but  npprapnaletij,  and   perhaps 


state  or  jurisdiction  to  another,  either  by  water  or 
land.  We  export  wares  and  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  The  Northern  States  ex- 
port manufactures  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Goods  are  exported  from  Persia  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
on  camels. 

EX'PoRT,  7i.  A  commodity  actually  conveyed  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another  in  traffic,  or  a  com- 
modity which  may  be  exported  ;  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  exports.  We  apply  the  word  to  goods  or  prod- 
uce actually  carried  abroad,  or  to  such  as  are  usu- 
ally exported  in  commerce. 

EX-PSKT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exported. 

EX-FOR-TA'TION,  71-  The  act  of  exporting  ;  the  act 
of  conveying  goods  and  productions  from  one  coun- 
try or  state  to  another  in  the  course  of  commerce. 
A  country  is  benefited  or  enriched  by  the  exportation 
of  its  surplus  productions. 
2.  The  act  of  carrying  out. 

EX-PoRT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Carried  out  of  a  country  or 
state  in  traffic. 

EX-PoRT'ER,  n.  The  person  who  exports  ;  the  per- 
son who  ships  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  any 
kind  to  a  foreign  country,  or  who  sends  them  to 
market  in  a  distant  country  or  state  ;  opposed  to  im- 


EX'PoRT-TRaDE,  7i.  The  trade  which  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  commodities. 

EX-POS'AL,  7i.     Exposure.     [Not  in  use.]         Swift. 

EX-POSE',  (eks-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  exposer;  L.  exposi- 
tion, from  expono  ;  ex  and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  esporre, 
for  exponcre.  The  radical  sense  of  pono  is  to  set  or 
place,  or  rather  to  throw  or  thrust  down.  To  expose 
is  to  set  or  throw  open,  or  to  thrust  forth.] 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  set  to  public  view  ;  to  disclose  ; 
to  uncover  or  draw  from  concealment ;  as,  to  expose 
the  secret  artifices  of  a  court ;  to  expose  a  plan  or  de- 
sign. 

2.  To  make  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  remove  from  any 
thing  that  which  guards  or  protects  ;  as,  to  expose  the 
head  or  the  breast  to  the  air. 

3.  To  remove  from  shelter  ;  to  place  in  a  situation 
to  be  affected  or  acted  on  ;  as,  to  expose  one's  self  to 
violent  heat. 

4.  To  lay  open  to  attack,  by  any  means ;  as,  to  ex- 
pose an  army  or  garrison. 

5.  To  make  liable  ;  to  subject ;  as,  to  expose  one's 
self  to  pain,  grief,  or  toil ;  to  expose  one's  self  to  in- 
sult. 

6.  To  put  in  the  power  of;  as,  to  expose  one's  self 
to  the  seas. 
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7    To  lay  open  to  censure,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose.  Pope. 

8.  To  lay  open,  in  almost  any  manner ;  as,  to  ex- 
pose, one's  self  to  examination  or  scrutiny. 

9.  To  put  in  danger.  The  good  soldier  never 
shrinks  from  exposing  himself,  when  duty  re- 
quires  it. 

10.  To  cast  out  to  chance  ;  to  place  abroad,  or  in  a 
situation  unprotected.  Some  nations  expose  their 
children. 

11.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  public.  Be  careful  not 
unnecessarily  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  neighbor. 

12.  To  offer  ;  to  place  in  a  situation  to  invite  pur- 
chasers ;  as,  to  expose  goods  to  sale. 

13.  To  offer  to  inspection  ;  as,  to  expose  paintings 
in  a  gallery. 

EX-POSE',  (eks-po-za',)  ra.    [Fr.]     A  laying  open  ;  a 
formal  statement,  recital,   or  exposition  ;    a  useless 


EX-PoS'.ED;  pp.  or  a.  Laid  open;  laid  bare;  uncov- 
ered ;  unprotected  ;  made  liable  to  attack  ;  offered 
for  sale  ;  disclosed  ;  made  public  ;  offered  to  view. 

EX-POS'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  exposed, 
open  to  attack ,  or  unprotected  ;  as,  an  exposedness  to 
sin  or  temptation.  Edwards. 

EX-PoS'ER,  n.    One  who  exposes. 

EX-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Lying  or  laying  open  ;  making 
bare;  putting  in  danger;  disclosing ;  placing  in  any 
situation  without  protection ;  offering  to  inspection 
or  to  sale. 

EX-PO-SI"TION,  (eks-po-zish'un,)  n.  A  laying  open; 
a  setting  to  public  view. 

2.  A  situation  in  which  a  thing  is  exposed  or  laid 
open,  or  in  which  it  has  an  unobstructed  view,  or  in 
which  a  free  passage  to  it  is  open  ;  as,  a  house  has 
an  easterly  exposition,  an  eipositimi  to  the  south,  or  to 
a  southern  prospect.  The  exposition  gives  a  free  ac- 
cess to  the  air  or  to  the  sun's  rays.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Explanation  ;  interpretation  ;  a  laying  open  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  an  author,  or  of  any  passage  in 
a  writing.  Dryden. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  interpreta- 

EX-POS'I-TIVE,  a.     Explanatory  ;  laying  open. 

Pearson. 
EX-POS'I-TOR,  n.    [L.]     One  who  expounds  or  ex- 
plains ;  an  interpreter.  South. 
2.  A  book  which  expounds  and  explains. 
EX-POS'[-TO-RY,  a.     Serving  to  explain  ;  tending  to 

illustrate.  Johnson. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  [L.]  In  law,  done  after  an- 
other thing.  An  estate  granted  may  be  made  good 
by  matter  ex  pn.it  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first. 

An  ex  post  facto  law,  in  criminal  cases,  consists  in 
declaring  an  act  penal  or  criminal,  which  was  inno- 
cent when  done  ;  or  in  raising  the  grade  of  an  of- 
fense, making  it  greater  than  it  was  when  com- 
mitted, or  increasing  the  punishment  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense ;  or  in  altering  the  rules  of 
evidence,  so  as  to  allow  differen  or  less  evidence  to 
convict  the  offender,  than  was  required  when  the 
offense  was  committed.  Sergeant. 

An  ex,  post  facto  law,  is  one  that  renders  an  act  pun- 
ishable in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable 
at  the  time  it  was  committed.  Cranch,  Reports. 

This  definition  is  distinguished  for  its  comprehen- 
sive brevity  and  precision.        Kent's  Commentaries. 

In  a  free  government,  no  person  can  be  subjected 
to  punishment  hv  an  rx  post  facto  law. 
EX-POS'TU-LATE,  v.  t.f  [L.  expostulo  ;  ex  and  pos- 
tulo,  to  require,  probably  from  the  root  of  posco.] 

To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person,  on  some  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  representing  the  wrong  he  has 
done  or  intends,  and  urging  him  to  desist,  or  to  make 
redress  ;  followed  by  with. 

The  emperor's  iinl'tssi'lor  e.rjn^iiulnioi  wiih  the   king,  that  he 
hud  broken  the  l^i^uu  with  Uie  emperor.  Hayward. 

EX-POS'TU-LSTE,  v.  t.    To  discuss;   to  examine. 

[Jfat  used.] 

EX-POS'TU-La-TING,  ppr.  Reasoning  or  urging 
argument*  a<rain-t  anv  improper  conduct. 

EX-POS-TU-LA'TION,  n.  Reasoning  with  a  person 
in  opposition  to  his  conduct ;  the  act  of  pressing  on 
a  person  reasons  or  arguments  against  the  impropri- 
ety of  his  conduct,  and  in  some  cases  demanding  re- 
dress or  urging  reformation. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  an  address  containing  expostulation. 

EX-POS'TU-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  expostulates.^' 
EX-POS'TU-LA-TO-RY,a.  Containing  expostulation ; 

as,  an  expostnlnlorn  address  or  debate. 
EX-Po'St.!RE,  (eks-po'zhur,)  n.     [from  expose.]     The 

:  of  being  laid  open  to  view,  to  danger, 
or  to  any  inconvenience  ;  as,  exposure  to  observa- 
tion ;  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  the  air  ;  exposure  to  cen- 
sure. 

3.  The  situation  of  a  place  in  regard  to  points  of 
compass,  or  to  a  free  access  of  air  or  light.  We  say, 
a  building,  or  a  garden,  or  a  wall,  has  a  northern  or 
a  southern  exposure.  We  speak  of  its  exposure  or 
exposition  to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  to  the  access  of 
light. 


Explained  ;   laid  open  ;   inter- 
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EX-POUND',  v.  t.     [L.  cxpono  ;  ex.  and  pono,  to  set.] 

1.  To  explain  ;  to  lay  open  the  meaning  ;  to  clear 
of  obscurity  ;  to  interpret ;  as,  to  expound  a  text  of 
Scripture  ;  to  expound  a  law. 

2.  To  lay  open  ;  to  examine ;  as,  to  expound  the 
pocket.     [jYot  used.]  Hudibras. 

EX-POUND'ED,  pp. 
preted. 

EX-POUND'ER,  n.  An  explainer;  one  who  inter- 
prets or  explains  the  meaning. 

EX-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Explaining;  laying  open; 
making  clear  to  the  understanding  ;  interpreting. 

EX-PRe'FE€T,  n.  A  prefect  out  of  office  ;  one  who 
has  been  a  prefect,  and  is  so  no  longer. 

EX-PRES'I-DENT,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  presi- 
dent, but  is  no  longer  in  the  office. 

EX- PRESS',  v.  t.  [Sp.  expresar;  Port,  expressar;  L. 
expressum,  exprimo  ;  ex  and  premo,  to  press.  See 
Press.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  to  force  out  by  press- 
ure ;  as,  to  express  the  juice  of  grapes  or  of  apples. 

2.  To  utter ;  to  declare  in  words  ;  to  speak.  He 
expressed  his  ideas  or  his  meaning  with  precision  ; 
his  views  were  expressed  in  very  intelligible  terms. 

3.  To  write  or  engrave  ;  to  represent  in  written 
words  or  language.  The  covenants  in  the  deed  are 
well  expressed. 

4.  To  represent ;  to  exhibit  by  copy  or  resemblance. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  r- 1 e  .  .ih.i  . ]  -.no  ,:,■;, o,s,,.         I  >    .  '.  ,,. 

5.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the  imita- 
tive arts  ;  to  form  a  likeness  ;  as  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. 

Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.  Smtih. 

6.  To  show  or  make  known;  to  indicate.  A  down- 
cast eye  or  look  may  express  humility,  shame,  or 
guilt. 

7.  To  denote ;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  tc 
names.  — Num. 

8.  To  extort ;  to  elicit.     [Little  used.]    B.  Jonson. 
EX-PRESS',  a.t  Plain  ;  clear ;  expressed  ;  direct ;  not 

ambiguous.  We  are  informed  in  express  terms  or 
words  ;  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  express. 

2.  Given  in  direct  terms  ;  not  implied  or  left  to  in- 
ference. This  is  the  express  covenant  or  agreement ; 
we  have  his  express  consent ;  we  have  an  express  law 
on  the  subject ;  express  warranty  ;  express  malice. 

3.  Copied  ;  resembling  ;  bearing  an  exact  repre- 
sentation. 

His  face  express.  Milton. 

4.  Intended  or  sent  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  on 
a  particular  errand  ;  as,  to  send  a  messenger  express. 

EX-PRESS',  n.  A  messenger  or  vehicle  sent  on  a 
particular  errand  or  occasion  ;  usually,  a  courier 
sent  to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches.  It  is  ap- 
plied, also,  to  boats  or  vessels  sent  to  convey  impor- 
tant information.  Clarendon,     Dryden. 

2.  A  message  sent.  King  Charles. 

3.  A  declaration  in  plain  terms.     [Not  in  use.] 

4.  A  regular  conveyance  for  packages,  &c. 
EX-PRESS'£D,   (eks-prest',)  pp.  or  a.     Squeezed  or 

forced  out,  as  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in  words  ;  set 
down  in  writing  or  letters  ;  declared ;  represented  ; 
shown. 

EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  expressed  ;  that 
may  he  uttered,  declared,  shown,  or  represented. 
2.  That  may  be  squeezed  out. 

EX-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Forcing  out  by  pressure  ;  utter- 
ing; declaring;  sliowine;  [(presenting. 

EX-PRES'SION,  (eks-presh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  express- 
ing ;  the  act  of  forcing  out  by  pressure,  as  juices  and 
oils  from  plants. 

2.  The  act  of  uttering,  declaring,  or  representing; 
utterance;  declaration;  representation;  as,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will. 

3.  A  phrase,  or  mode  of  speech  ;  as,  an  old  expres- 
sion ;  an  odd  expression. 

4.  In  rhetoric,  elocution  ;  diction  ;  the  peculiar 
manner  of  utterance  suited  to  the  subject  and  sen- 
timent. 


f  Analysis. 

5.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  natural  and  lively 
representation  of  the  subject ;  as,  the  expression  of 
the  eye,  of  the  countenance,  or  of  a  particular  action 
or  passion. 

G.  In  music,  the  tone,  grace,  or  modulation,  of  voice 
or  sound  suited  to  any  particular  subject ;  that  man- 
ner which  gives  life  and  reality  to  ideas  and  senti- 


7.  Theatrical  expression,  is  a  distinct, 
pleasing  pronunciation,   accompanied    with    action 
suited  to  the  subject. 

8.  In  algebra,  the  representation  of  any  quantity 
by  its  appropriate  characters  or  signs. 

EX-PRES-'SKJN-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  expression. 

EX-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Serving  to  express;  serving  to 
utter  or  represent ;  followed  by  of.  He  sent  a  letter 
couched  in  terms  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

Each  vcrec  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woeB.  Ticket. 


EXQ 

•i.  Representing   with   force ;  emphatical.    These 
words  are  very  expressive. 
3.  Showing;  representing;  as,  an  expressive  sign. 

EX-PRESS' I VE-LY,  ado.  In  an  expressive  manner; 
clearly;  fully  ;  with  a  clear  representation. 

EX-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pressive ;  the  power  of  expression  or  representation 
by  words. 

2.  The  power  or  force  of  representation  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  presenting  a  subject  strongly  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  mind  ;  as,  the  expressiveness  of  the  eye,  or  of 
the  features,  or  of  sounds. 

EX-PRESSP  VO,  feks-pres-se'vo,)  [It.]  With  ex- 
pression. 

EX-PR ESS'LY,  adv.     In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

EX-PR  ESS'N  ESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  express. 

EX-PRESS' U.RE,  n.  Expression;  utterance;  repre- 
sentation; mark;  impression.    [Little  used.]   Shalt. 

EX'PRO-BRaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  exprobro  ;  ex.  and  probrum, 
deformity,  a  shameful  act.] 

To  upbraid ;  to  censure  as  reproachful ;  to  blame ; 
to  condemn.  Brown. 

EX-PRO-BRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  charging  or  cen- 
suring reproachfully  ;  reproachful  accusation  ;  the 
act  of  upbraiding. 

No  need  such  boasts,  or  exprobrations  false 

Of  cowardice.  Philips. 

EX-PRO'BRA-TIVE,  a.    Upbraiding  ;  expressing  re- 
_proach1  Sir  A.  Sherlcy. 


To  disengage  from  appropriation  ;  to  bold  no  longer 
as  one's  own ;  to  give  up  a  claim  to  exclusive  prop- 
erty. Boule. 

EX-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  discarding  ap- 
propriation, or  declining  to  hold  as  one's  own  ;  the 
surrender  of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property.   Walsh. 

EX-PuGN',  (eks-pune',)  v.  U  [L.  expugno;  ex  and 
pugno,  to  fight.] 

To  conquer ;  to  take  hv  assault.  Johnson. 

EX-PKC'NA-RLE,  a.     That  may  be  forced. 

EX-PUG-NA'TION,  n.  Conquest;  the  act  of  taking 
hv  assault.  Sandys. 

EX-PuGN'ER,  (eks-pun'er,)  n.    One  who  subdues. 
Shencood. 

EX-PULSE',  (eks-puls',)  v.  t.     [Fr.   expulscr,  from  L. 
expulsus,  expcllo  ;  ex  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 
To  drive  out ;  to  expel.     [Rare.]     Shak.     Bacon. 

EX-PULS'ER,  jr.     An  expelkr.  Cotm-ave. 

EX-PUL'SION,  n.    The  act  of  driving  out  or  expel- 
ling; a  driving  away  by  violence  ;  as,  the  expulsion 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  or  of  Adam  from 
paradise. 
2.  The  state  of  being  driven  out  or  away. 

EX-PUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  driving  out 
or  awav  ;  serving  to  expel.  Wiseman. 

EX-PUNC'TION,  n.  [See  Expunge.]  The  act  of 
expunging;  the  act  of  blotting  out  or  erasing.  Milton. 

EXPUNGE',  (eks-punj',)  v.  t.  [L.  expungo ;  ex  and 
piuvjo,  to  thrust,  to  prick.] 

1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  apen;  torubout;  toefface, 
as  words  ;  to  obliterate.  We  expunge  single  words 
or  whole  lines  or  sentences. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  strike  out ;  to  wipe  out  or  destroy  ; 
to  annihilate  ;  as,  to  ej/muge  an  otiense.       Sandys. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 

EX-PUNG'£D,  pp.  Blotted  out ;  obliterated ;  de- 
stroyed. 

EX-PUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Blotting  out ;  erasing;  ef- 
facing ;  destroying. 

EX-PUNG'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  blotting  out  or  de- 
stroying. 

EX-PUR'GATE  or  EX'PUR-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  expurgo; 
ex  and  purgo,  to  cleanse.] 

To  purge ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify  from  any  thing 
noxious,  offensive,  or  erroneous.  Faber. 

EX-PUR'GA-TED    or    EX'PUR-GA-TED,   pp.    or    a. 


EX-PI 

ing  ;  cleansing  ;  purifying. 
EX-PUR-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  purging  or  cleans- 
ing ;  evacuation.  Wiseman. 
2.  A  cleansing;  purification  from  any  thing  nox- 

EX'riJR-GA-Ti  >R.  ii.    i  Hie  who  expurgates  or  purifies. 

EX-PUR-GA-To'RI-OUS,  a.  That  expurgates  or  ex- 
punges. Milton. 

EX-PUR'GA-TO-RY,  a.  Cleansing;  purifying  ;  serv- 
ing to  purify  from  any  thing  noxious  or  erroneous  ; 
as,  the  expurgatory  index  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  authors 
contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

Expurgatory  animadversions.  Brown. 

EX-PURGE',  (eks-purj',)  v.  t.     [L.  expurgo.] 

To  purge  away.     [JVuf,  in  use.]  Milton. 

EX-QUIRE',  v.  I.     [L.  exquiro.] 

To  search  into  or  out.     [JVot  in  use.]  Sandys. 

EX'dUI-SITE,  (eks'kwe-zit,)  a.  [L.  exquisUns,  from 
exquiro  ;  ex  and  qiucro,  to  seek.] 

Literally,  sought  out  or  searched  for  with  care  ; 
whence,  choice  ;  select.     Hence, 

1.  Nice  ;    exact ;   very  excellent ;  complete  ;  as,  a 
vase  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
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2.  Nice;  accurate  ;  capable  of  nice  perception;  as 
exquisite  sensibility. 

3.  Nice;  accurate;  capable  of  nice  discrimination 
as,  exquisite  judgment,  taste,  01 

4.  Being  in  the  highest  degree 
relish  pleasure  in    an   requisite   degree. 
exquisite  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  most  exquisite  of  hu 


5.  Very  sensibly  felt ; 

impression  on  the  nerves. 
EX'QUI-SITE,  (eks'kwe-i 

extreme  care  ;  a  fop. 
EX'QUl-SITE-LY,   adv. 


s  from  an  approv- 
J.  M.  Mason. 

is,  a  painful  and  exquisite 

Cheyne. 
it,)  n.    One  dressed   with 

Nicely  ;  accurately  ;  with 
great  perfection  ;  as,  a  work  exquisitely  finished ;  ex- 
quisitely written. 

2.  With  keen  sensation  or  with  nice  perception. 
We  feel  pain  more  exquisitely  when  nothing  diverts 
our  attention  from  it. 

We  aee  more  exquisitely  with  ooe  eye  shut.  Bacon. 

EX'QUI-SITE-NESS,  n.  Nicety  ;  exactness ;  accura- 
cy ;  completeness  ;  perfection  ;  as,  the  exquisiteness 
of  workmanship. 

2.  Keenness  ;  sharpness  ;  extremity  ;  as,  the  exqui- 
siteness of  pain  or  grief. 
EX-QUIS'I-TIVE,   a.     Curious;    eager  to  discover. 

[JVot  in  use.] 
EX-Q.UIS'1-TIVE-LY,    adv.      Curiously  ;    minutely. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Sidney. 

EX-REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE,  n.    One  who  has  been 

formerly  a  representative,  but  is  no  longer  one. 
EX-SAN"G(JI-OUS,  a.    [L.  exsanguis  ;  ex  and  sanguis, 
blood.] 

Destitute  of  blood,  or  rather  of  red  blood,  as  an 
animal.  Eitcyc. 

[Exsanguinous  and  Exsanguineous  are  also  some- 
times used.] 
EX-SCIND',  (eks-sind',)  v.  t.     [L.  exscindo.] 

To  cut  off. 
EX-SCIND'ED,  pp.     Cut  off. 
EX-SCI.\l>'lNG,  ppr.     Cuttingoff. 
EX-SCRIBE',  v.  t     [L.  exscribo.] 

To  copy  ;  to  transcribe,  f  JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 
EX-SCRIPT',  n.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  [JVot  used.] 
EX-SEC'RE-TA-RY,?!.    One  who  has  been  secretary, 

but  is  no  longer  in  office. 
EX-SECT  1  ON ,  re.     [L.  exsectio.] 

A  cutting  off,  or  a  cutting  out.  Darwin. 

EX-SEN'A-TOR,  re.   One  who  has  been  a  senator,  but 

is  no  longer  one. 
EX-SERT',        ,  a.     [L.  exsero  ;  ex  and  sero.     See  Ex- 
EX  SERT'ED,  1      ert.] 

Standing  out ;  projecting  beyond  something  else ; 


A  small  portion  of  the  basil  edge  of  the  shell  exserted.    Barnes. 

EX-SERT'ILE,  a.    That  may  be  thrust  out  or  protru- 
ded. Fleming. 
EX-SICCANT,  a.     [See  Exsiccate.]     Drying  ;  evap- 
orating moisture  ;  having  the  quality  of  drying. 
EX-SIC'CATE  or  EX'SIC-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exsicco ; 
ex  and  sicco,  to  dry.] 
To  dry  ;  to  exhaust  or  evaporate  moisture. 

Brown.    Mortimer. 
EX-SI€'eA-TED  or  EX'SIC-Ca-TED, pp.  or  a.   Dried. 
EX-SIC'€A-TING   or   EX'SIC-CA-TING,  ppr.  or   a. 

Drying;    evaporating  moisture. 
EX-SIC-Ca'TION,  re.    The  act  or  operation  of  drying; 

evaporation  of  moisture  ;  dryness.  Brown. 

EX-SIC'CA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  make  dry. 
EX-SPU-I''TION,  (eks-pu-ish'un,)  re.     [L.  expuo,  for 
exspua.] 

A  discharge  of  saliva  by  spitting.  Darwin. 

EX-STIP'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  ex  and  stipula,  straw.] 

In  botany,  having  no  stipules.  Martyn. 

EX-SUC'COUS,    a.      [L.   exsuccus ;    ex  and    succus, 
juice.] 

Destitute  of  juice:  dry.  Brown. 

EX-SUCTION,  n.     [L.  exugo,  exsugo,  to  suck  out; 
sugo,  to  suck.] 

The  act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 

EX-SU-DA'TION,  h.     [L.  exudo,  for  exsudo.] 

[This  orthography  woald  he  pn ft  ruble,  but  Exuda- 


i  discharge  of  humors  or  moisture 
from  animal  bodies  by  sweat  or  extillation  through 
the  pores. 

2.  The  discharge  of  the  juices  of  a  plant,  moisture 
from  the  earth,  &c. 
EX-SUF-FLA'TION,  n      [L.  ex  and  sufflo,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  blowing  or  blast  from  beneath.     [Little  used.] 

2.  A  kind  of  exorcism.  Fulke. 
EX-SUF'FO-LATE,  a.  Contemptible.  [JVot  in  use.] 
EX-SUS'CI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exsuscito.]           [Shak. 

To  rouse  ;  to  excite.     [JVot  used.] 
EX-SUS-CI-TA'TION,  n.     A  stirring  up;  a  rousing. 

[JVot  used.]  Hallywell. 

EX'TANCE,  7i.     [L.  extans.] 

Outward  existence.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

EX'TAN-CY,  re.    [L.  exstans,  extans,  standing  out,  from 
exsto  ;  ex  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  The  state  of  rising  above  others. 

2.  Parts  rising  above  the  rest ;  opposed  to  depres- 
sing    [Little  used.]  Boyle. 
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EX'TANT,  a.     [L.  exstans,  extans,  supra.] 

1.  Standing  out  or  above  any  surface  ;  protruded. 

That  part  of  the  leelh  which  i.-:  f.rm„i  al.nve  die  gums.       Ray. 
A  body  partly  iinm'T.s<-d  in  a  llui.l  ami  pan]}'  exUinl.     Bentley, 

2.  In  being ;  now  subsisting  ;  not  suppressed,  dt 
stroyed,  or  lost.  A  part  only  of  the  history  of  Livy, 
and  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  is  now  extant.  Socra 
tes  wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  writings  are  extant 
The  extant  works  of  orators  and  philosophers. 

Mitford. 
EX'TA-SY,  EX-TAT'IC.  See  Ecstast,  Ecstatic 
EX-TEM'PO-RAL,  o.    [L.  extemporalis ;  ex  and  tempvs, 


1.  Made  or  uttered  at  the  moment,  without  pre- 
neditation  ;  as,  an  ertemporal  discourse.       Wotton. 

2.  Speaking  without  premeditation.      B.  Jonson. 
[Instead  of  this  word,  Extemporaneous  and  Extem 


EX-TEM-PO-Ra'NE-AN,  a.    [JVot  used.]    See  Extem 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  extemporaneus ;  e 
and  tempos,  time.] 

Composed,  performed,  or  uttered,  at  the  time  th 
subject  occurs,  without  previous  study  ;  unpremedi 
tated  ;  as,  an  extemporaneous  address  ;  an  extempora- 
neous production  ;   an  rrtrni'tu>runeoiis  prescription. 

EX-TEM-PO-KA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  previous 
study. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unpremeditated. 

EX-TEM'PO-RA-RI-LY,a<t».  Without  previous  study. 

EX-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  ex  and  temporarius,  from 
tempus,  time.] 

Composed,  performed,  or  uttered,  without  previous 
study  or  preparation.     [See  Extemporaneous.] 

EX-TEjV'PO-RE,  adv.  [L.  ex,  and  abl.  of  tempus,  time.] 

1.  Without  previous  study  or  meditation  ;  without 
preparation  ;  suddenly  ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  extem- 
pore. 

2.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective,  improperly,  at  least 
without  necessity,  for  Extemporaneous  ;  as,  an  ex- 
tempore dissertation.  Addison. 

EX-TEM'PO-RI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  unpre- 
meditated ;  the  state  of  being  composed,  performed, 
or  uttered,  without  previous  study.  Johnson. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  speak  extempore  ;  to 
speak  without  previous  study  or  preparation.  To  ex- 
temporize well  requires  a  ready  mind,  well  furnished 
with  knowledge. 

2.  To  discourse  without  notes  or  written  composi- 
tion. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ER,  71.  One  who  speaks  without 
previous  study,  or  without  written  composition. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Speaking  without 
previous  study  or  preparation  by  writing. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  element  than 
in  the  pulpit.  South. 

EX-TEND',  v.  t.t  [L.  extendo ;  ex  and  tendo,  from  Gr. 
Ttivu),  L.  tenco  ;  Ft.  etendre  ;  It.  stenderc  ;  Sp.  exten- 
der; Arm.  astenna;  W.  estyn,  from  lynu,  to  pull,  or 
tjyn,  a  pull,  a  stretch.] 

1.  To  stretch  in  any  direction  ;  to  carry  forward,  or 
continue  in  length,  as  a  line  ;  to  spread  in  breadth  ; 
to  expand  or  dilate  in  size.  The  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  length  and  breadth.  We  extend  lines  in 
surveying  ;  we  extend  roads,  limits,  bounds;  we  ex- 
tend metal  plates  by  hammering. 

2.  To  stretcli ;  to  reach  forth  ;  as,  to  extend  the  arm 
or  hand. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  widen  ; 
as,  to  extend  the  capacities  or  intellectual  powers;  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  to  extend  commerce. 

4.  To  continue  ;  to  prolong  ;  as,  to  extend  the  time 
of  payment;  to  extend  the  season  of  trial. 

5.  To  communicate  ;  to  bestow  on  ;  to  use  or  exer- 
cise toward. 

He  hath  extended  mercy  to  me  before  the  king.  —  Ezra  vii. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  yield  or  give. 

I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river.  —  Is.  lxvi. 

7.  In  law,  to  value  lands  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  or  to  levy  on  lands,  as  an 
execution. 

The  execution  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  who  extended  the 
same  on  certain  real  estate.  Mass.  Rep. 


EX-TEND',  v.  i.  To  stretch  ;  to  reach  ;  to  be  contin- 
ued in  length  or  breadth.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts extends  west  to  the  border  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Connecticut  River  extends  from  Canada  to  the 
Sound.  How  far  will  your  argument  or  proposition 
extend  ?     Let  our  charities  extend  to  the  heathen. 

EX-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stretched  ;  spread  ;  expand- 
ed ;  enlarged  ;  bestowed  on  ;  communicated  ;  valued 
under  a  writ  of  extent,  or  extendi  facias;  levied. 

EX-TEND'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  extends  or 
stretches. 

EX-TEND'I-BLE,  a.      Capable  of  being  extended  ; 
that   may   be  stretched,   extended,    enlarged,   wid- 
ened, or  expanded. 
2.  That  may  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent  and  val- 


EXT 

EX-TEND' I NG,  ppr.  Stretching;  reaching;  contin- 
uing in  length  ;  spreading  ;  enlarging  ;  valuing. 

EX-TEND'LESS-NESS,  n.  Unlimited  extension. 
[JVot  used.]  Hale. 

EX-TENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [from  extensible.]  The  ca- 
pacity of  being  extended,  or  of  suffering  extension  ; 
as,  the  extensibility  of  a  fiber  ;  or  of  a  plate  of  met 
al.  Grew. 

EX-TENS'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  extensus.] 

That  may  be  extended  ;  capable  of  being  stretched 
in  length  or  breadth  ;  susceptible  of  enlargement. 
Holder. 

EX-TENS'I-BLE-NF.SS,  ti.     Extensibility,  which  see. 

EX-TENS'ILE,  a.     Capable  of  being  extended. 

EX-TEN'SION,  re.     [L.  ext.tmsio.] 

1.  The  act  of  extending;  a  stretching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended  ;  enlargement  in 
breadth,  or  continuation  of  length. 

3.  In  philosophy,  that  property  of  a  body  by  which 
it  occupies  a  portion  of  space. 

4.  In  mercantile  lan^tia^r,  an  extrusion  is  a  written 
engagement  on  the  part  of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debt- 
or further  time  to  pay  a  debt. 

EX-TEN'SION-AL,  a.  Having  great  extent.  [JVot 
used.]  More. 

EX-TENS'IVE,   a.     Wide  ;  large  ;  having  great  en- 
largement or  extent ;  as,  an  extensive  farm  ;  an  exten- 
sive field  ;  an  extensive  lake  ;  an  extensive  sphere  of 
operations  ;  extensive  benevolence. 
2.  That  may  be  extended.     [JVot  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-TENS'IVE-LY,  adv.  Widely  ;  largely  ;  to  a  great 
extent ;  as,  a  story  is  rxfensnrlq  circulated. 

EX-TENS'IVE-NESS,  re.  Wideness  ;  largeness  ;  ex- 
tent ;  as,  the  extensweness  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Extent;  diffusiveness;  as,  the  exiensiveness  of  a 
man's  charities  or  benevolence. 

3.  Capacity  of  being  extended.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 
EX-TENS'OR,  re.    [L.]     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 

serves  to  extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  an  arm  or  a  finger  ;  opposed  to  finor.  Coxe.     Cyc. 

EX-TENT',  a.     Extended.  Spenser. 

EX-TENT',  re.  [L.  extentus.  It  is  frequently  accent- 
ed on  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  extended  ; 
hence,  compass  ;  bulk  ;  size  ;  as,  a  great  extent  of 
country,  or  of  body. 

2.  Length  ;  as,  an  extent  of  line. 

3.  Communication  ;  distribution. 

The  extent  of  equal  justice.  Shak. 

4.  In  law,  a  writ  of  execution,  or  extendi  facias, 
which  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  against  the  body, 
lands,  and  goods,  or  the  lands  only,  of  a  debtor  ; 
also,  the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  officer  upon  the  writ 
itself.  P.  Cyc. 

EX-TEN'TJ-aTE,  v.  t.t  [L.  extenuo  ;  ex  and  tenuo,  to 
make  thin  ;  Sp.  extenuar  ;  It.  stenuare.     See  Thin.] 

1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender.  Sickness  exten- 
uates the  body.  Encyc. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish,  as  a  crime  or  guilt. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lessen  in  representation  ;  to  palliate  ;  opposed 

4.  To  lessen  or  diminish  in  lienor.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 


EX-TEN'U-ATE,  a.     Thin  ;  slender.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-TEN'tj-A-TED,  pp.  Made  thin,  lean,  or  slender ; 
made  smaller ;  lessened  ;  diminished  ;  palliated  ; 
made  rare. 

EX-TEN'UJ-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  thin  or  slen- 
der ;  lessening  ;  diminishing ;  palliating  ;  making 
rare. 

EX-TEN-TJ-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin  ; 
the  process  of  growing  thin  or  lean  ;  the  losing  of 
flesh. 

2.  The  act  of  representing  any  thing  as  less  wrong, 
faulty,  or  criminal,  than  it  is  in  fact  ;  palliation  ;  op- 
posed to  aggravation ;  as,  the  extenuation  of  faults, 
injuries,  or  crimes. 

3.  Mitigation  ;  alleviation  ;  as,  the  extenuation  of 
punishment.     [JVot  comtnon.]  Mlerbury. 

EX-TENT -A-TOR,  n.     One  who  extenuates. 
EX-TK'RI-OR,   a.     [L.,  from  extents,  foreign  ;  Fr.  ex- 
terieur ;  It.  esteriore.] 

1.  External ;  outward  ;  applied  to  the  outside  or 
outer  surface  of  a  body,  and  opposed  to  interior. 
We  speak  of  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  a 
concavo-convex  lens. 

2.  External  ;  on  the  outside,  with  reference  to  a 
person  ;  extrinsic.  We  speak  of  an  object  exterior 
to  a  man,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  within,  or  in 
his  mind. 

3.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  foreign  nations  ;  as,  the  ex- 
terior relalions  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

EX-TE'Rr-OR,  re.     The  outward  surface  ;  that  which 
external. 

2.  Outward  or  visible  deportment ;  appearance. 
EX-TE-Rl-OR'I-TY,  re.     Surface  ;  superficies. 
EX-TE'RI-OR-LY,  adv.     Outwardly  ;  exteruallv.  [./in 

M-lWined  word.]  ShiOc. 

EX-TE'RI-ORS,  re.  pU    The  outward  parts  of  u  thing. 
Shak. 
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2.  Outward  or  external  deportment,  or  forms  and 
ceremonies  ;  visible  acts  ,  as,  the  ntn-iors  of  reli; 


EX-TERM '1N-ATE, 
minus,  limit.] 

Literally,  to  drive  from  within  the  limits  or  borders. 
Hence, 

1.  To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  extirpate  ; 
as,  to  exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation  ;  to 
exterminate  inhabitants,  or  a  race  of  ; 


2.  To  eradit 


to . 


to  extirpate  ;  as, 


exterminate  error,  heresy,  infidelity,  or  atheism  ; 
exterminate  vice. 

3.  To  root  out,  as  plants ;  to  extirpate ;  as,  to  ex- 
terminate  weeds. 

4.  In  algebra,  to  take  away  ;  to  cause  to  disappear  ; 
as,  to  exterminate  surds  or  unknown  quantities  from 
an  equation. 

EX-TERMTN-A-TED,  pj,.  or  a.  Utterly  driven  away 
or  destroyed  ;  eradicated  ;  extirpated  ;  taken  away. 

EX-TERU'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  away  or 
totally  destroying;  eradicating;  extirpating;  taking 
away. 

EX-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exterminating  ; 
total  expulsion  or  destruction  ;  eradication  ;  extirpa- 
tion ;  t  xcision  ;  as,  the  rrlermuiatuin  of  inhabitants 
or  tribes,  of  error  or  vice,  or  of  weeds  from  a  field. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  taking  away;  a  causing  to  disap- 
pear, as  of  unknown  quantities  from  an  equation. 

EX-TER.\I'IN-A-TOR,  n.  He  or  that  which  exterm- 
inates. 

EX-TERM'IN-A-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
exterminate.  Burke. 

EX-TERM'INE,  u.  t.    To  exterminate.     [Not  used.] 

EX-TERN',  a.     [L.  extcrnus.]  [Shah. 

1.  External ;  outward  ;  visible.  Skak. 

2.  Without  itself;  not  inherent ;  not  intrinsic.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Digby. 

EX-TERN',  n.     A  pupil    in   a  seminary   who  lives 

without  its  walls. 
EX-TERN'  AL,  a.  [L.  externus ;  It.  esterno  ;  Sp.  externa.] 

1.  Outward  ;  exterior  ;  as,  the  external  surface  of  a 
body  ;  opposed  to  internal. 

2.  Outward  ;  not  intrinsic  ;  not  being  within  ;  as, 
external  objects  ,  external  causes  or  effects. 

3.  Exterior  ;  visible  ;  apparent ;  as,  external  de- 
portment. 

4.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  foreign 
nations  ;  as,  external  trade  or  commerce  ;  the  external 
relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

External  taxes,  are  duties  or  imposts  laid  on  goods 
imported  into  a  country.  Federalist. 

EXTER-NAL'1-TY,«.  External  perception.  A.  Smith. 
EX-TERN'AL-LY,  adv.     Outwardly  ;  on  the  outside. 

2.   In  appearance  ;  visibly. 
EX-TERN'ALS,   n.  pi.    The  outward  parts ;  exterior 
form. 

Adam  was  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals :  he  had  a  beautiful 
body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul.  South. 

2.  Outward   rites  and  ceremonies;  visible  forms ; 
as,  the  externals  of  religion. 
EX-TER-RA'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   extcrraneus;   ex  and 
terra,  a  land.] 
Foreign  ;  belonging  to  or  coming  from  abroad. 
EX-TER'SION,  (eks-ter'shun,)   n.     [L.  extersio,  from 
cxtergeo  :  ex  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.] 
The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 
EX-TILL',  d.  i.     [L.  eitdlo ;  ex  and  stillo,  to  drop.] 

To  drop  or  distill  from. 
EX-TIL-LA'TION,   «.     The  act  of  distilling  from,  or 

falling  from  in  drops. 
EX-TILL'£D,  (eks-tild',)  pp.    Distilled. 
EX-TIM'U-LaTE.     [Not  in  use.]     See  Stimulate. 
EX-TIM-U-La'TION.     See  Stimulation. 
EX-TINCT',  a.     [L.  extinctus.     See  Extinguish.] 

1.  Extinguished  ;  put  out  ;  quenched ;  as,  fire, 
light,  or  a  lamp,  is  extinct. 

2.  Being  at  an  end  ;  having  no  survivor ;  as,  a 
family  or  race  is  extinct. 

3.  Being  at  an  end  ;  having  ceased.  The  enmity 
between  the  families  is  extinct. 

My  days  are  extinct.  — Job  xvii. 

4.  Being  at  an  end,  by  abolition  or  disuse  ;  having 
no  force  ;  as,  the  law  is  extinct. 

EX-TINCT',  v.  t.   To  put  out ;  to  destroy.  [Improper.] 
EX-TINC'TION,  7i.     [L.  extinctio.    See  Extinguish.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  or  destroying  light  or 
fire,  by  quenching,  suffocation,  or  otherwise. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished,  quenched,  or 
suffocated  ;  as,  the  extinction  of  fire  or  of  a  candle. 

3.  Destruction  ;  excision  ;  as,  the  extinction  of  na- 
tions. 

4.  Destruction  ;  suppression  ;  a  putting  an  end  to  ; 
as,  the  extinction  of  life,  or  of  a  family  ;  the  extinction 
of  feuds,  jealousies,  or  enmity,  the  extinction  of  a  claim. 

EX-TIN"GUISH,  (eks-ting'gwish,;  v.  t.  [L.  extinguo  ; 
ex  and  stingo,  stinguo,  or  the  latter  may  be  a  con- 
traction;  Gr.  otiJgj,  for  anyoi,  to  prick,  that  is,  to 
thrust ;  or  more  directly  from  tingo,  to  dip,  to  stain  ; 
both  probably  allied  to  tango,  for  tago,  to  touch.  Fr. 
eteindre;  It.  estinguere;  Sp.  cxtinguir.  See  Class  Dg, 
No.  19,  31,  40  ] 

1.  To  put  out ;  to  quench  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  extinguish  fire  or  flame. 
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2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  extinguish 
love  or  hatred  in  the  breast ;  to  extinguish  desire  or 
hope  ,  to  extinguish,  a  claim  or  title. 

3.  To  obscure  by  superior  splendor.  Shak, 

4.  To  put  an  end  to,  by  union  or  consolidation. 
[See  Extinguishment. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  quenched 

desi  roved,  or  suppressed. 
EX-TIN"GUISH-73D,  (eks-ting'gwishtjpp.  or  a.    Put 

out ;  quenched  ;  stifled  ;  suppressed  ;  destroyed. 
EX-TIN''GUISH-ER,   n.      He  or  that  which   extin 

guishes. 
2.  A  hollow  conical  utensil  to  be  put  on  a  candle 

or  lamp  to  extinguish  it. 
EX-TIN"GUtSH-ING,j>/77\    Putting  out ;  quenching; 

suppressing  ;  destroying. 
EX-TIN"GUISH-MENT,  n.   The  act  of  putting  out  or 

quenching ;    extinction  ;    suppression  ;    destruction 

as,  the  extinguishment  of  fire  or  flame  ;  of  discord 

enmity,  or  jealousy  ;  or  of  love  or  affection. 

2.  Abolition  ;  nullification. 

Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be  altered  b; 
extinguishment.  Hooker. 

3.  Extinction  ;  a  putting  an  end  to,  Or  a  coming  to 
an  end  ;  termination  ;  as,  the  extinguishment  of  a 
race  or  tribe. 


II  my  tenant  lor  lite  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B 

and  his  heirs,  and    1   re!--  is--  (->  A  ;  tin*   r.-lcase   operates  as 
an  exliiiguislnr.enl  ol  mv  nehl  to  ill--  reversion.  Blackslxine. 

EX-TIRP',  v.  t.    To  extirpate.    [Not  used.]    Spenser. 
EX-TIRP'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated.  Evelyn. 
EX-TIR'PATE,  (eks-tur'pite,)  v    L     [L.  extirpo  ;   ex 
and  stirps,  root ;  It.  estirpare.] 

1.  To  pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  root  out ; 
to  eradicate  ;  to  destroy  totally  ;  as,  to  extirpate  weeds 
or  noxious  plants  from  a  field. 

2.  To  eradicate;  to  root  out;  to  destroy  wholly ; 
as,  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy  ;  to  extirpate  a 

3.  In  surgery,  to  cut  out ;  to  cut  off;  to  eat 
remove  completely  ;  as,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 

EX-TiR'PA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots  ; 
rooted  out ;  eradicated  ;  totally  destroyed, 

EX-TIR'Pa-TING,  ppr.  Pulling  up  or  out  by  the  roots  ; 
eradicatinc  ;  totally  destroying. 

EX-TIR-P a'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  rooting  out ;  eradi 
cation  ;  excision  ;  total  destruction  ;  as,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  weeds  from  land  ;  the  extirpation  of  evil  prin- 
ciples from  the  heart ;  the  extirpation  of  a  race  ol 
men  ;  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

EX'TIR-PA-TOR,   re.      One   who    roots   out;    a   de- 

EX-TI-SPI"CIOUS,  (-spish'us,)  a.  Augurial ;  rela- 
ting to  the  inspection  of  entrails  in  order  to  prognos- 
tication. Brown. 

EX-TOL',  77.  t.t  [L.  extollo  ;  ex  and  tollo,  to  raise  ;  Ch. 
yn,  or  Heb.  and  Ch.  So:.  Class  Dl,  No.  3,  18,  28.] 
To  raise  in  words  or  eulogy  ;  to  praise  ;  to  exalt  in 
commendation  ;  to  magnify.  We  extol  i  '  ' 
exploits,  and  heroism.  Men  are  too  m 
to  extol  the  rich  and  despise  the  poor. 

Extol  him  that  ridetli  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  Jah.  —  Ps. 

EX-TOL'L£D,  feks-told',)  pp.  Exalted  in  commen- 
dation ;  praised  ;  magnified. 

EX-TOL' LER,  ?i.  One  who  praises  or  magnifies  ;  a 
praiser  or  magnifier. 

EX-TOL'LING,  ppr.  Praising  ;  exalting  by  praise  01 
commendation  ;  magnifying. 

EX-TORS'lVE,   a.     [See    Extort.]     Serving  to  ex- 


n   an  extorsive   manner ; 
by  extorsion. 
EX-TORT',  v.  t.     [L.  extortus,  from  extorqueo,  to  wrest 
from  ;  ex  and  torqueo,  to  twist ;  Fr.  extorquer.] 

1.  To  draw  from  by  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  wrest 
or  wring  from  by  physical  force,  by  menace,  duress, 
violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal  means.  Con- 
querors extort  contributions  from  the  vanquished  ; 
tyrannical  princes  extort  money  from  their  subjects; 
officers  often  extort  illegal  fees  ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack.  A  promise  extorted  by  du- 
ress is  not  binding. 

2.  To  gain  by  violence  or  oppression.       Spenser. 
EX-TORT',  v.  i.    To  practice  extortion. 

Spenser.     Davies. 

EX-TORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  from  by  compulsion  ; 
wrested  from. 

EX-TORT'ER,  n.  One  who  extorts,  or  practices  ex- 
tortion. Camden. 

EX-TORT'ING,  ppr.  Wresting  from  by  force  or  un- 
due exercise  of  power. 

EX-TOR'TION,  71.  The  act  of  extorting ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  wresting  any  thingfrom  a  person  by  force, 
duress,  menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue  exer- 
cise of  power ;  illegal  exaction  ;  illegal  compulsion 
to  pay  money,  or  to  do  some  other  act.  Extortion  is 
an  offense  punishable  at  common  law. 

2.  Sacpe  or  illegal  compulsion  by  which  any  thing 
is  takOT  from  a  person.  King  Charles. 

EX-TOR-MTON-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  implying 
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EX-TOR'TION-ATE,  (   a.      Oppressive;    containing 
EX-TOR'TION-OUS,  j       extortion. 
EX-TOR'TION-ER,  71.     One  who  practices  extortion. 

Extortioners  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  01"  God.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 

EX-TOR'TIOUS,  a.     Oppressive  ;  violent  ;  unjust. 

EX'TRA  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  beyond  or 
excess.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as, 
extra  work,  extra  pay,  work  or  pay  beyond  what  is 
usual  or  agreed  on.  Sometimes  it  stands  by  itself 
as  a  noun,  through  the  omission  of  the  word  con- 
nected with  it ;  as,  to  dispatch  an  extra,  i.  e.,  an  extra 
staiie-coach. 

EX-TRACT',  0.  t.  [L.  extractus,  from  extraho  ;  ex  and 
traho,  to  draw.  (See  Draw  and  Drag.)  Sp.  extraer  ; 
It.  estrarre ;  Fr.  estraire.] 

1.  -To  draw  out ;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out,  as  the  juices  or  essence  of  a  sub- 
stance, by  distillation,  solution,  or  other  means  ;  as, 
to  extract  spirit  from  the  juice  of  the  cane  ;  to  extract 
salts  from  ashes. 

3.  To  take  out ;  to  take  from. 

Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 


Milton. 

or  select  a  part ;  to  take  a  passage 


4.  To  take 
or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing, 

I  have  extracted  from  the  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falsehoods. 
Sirift. 

5.  In  arithmetic  and  ulribra,  to  extract  the  root  of  a 
number  or  quantity,  is  to  rind  its  root. 

6.  In  a  general  sense,  to  draw  from  by  any  means 
or  operation.    , 

EX'TRACT,  11.    That  which   is  extracted  or  drawn 
from  something. 

2.  In  literature,  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  or 
writing.  Camden. 

3.  In  pharmitni,  any  thinn  drawn  from  a  substance, 
as  essences,  tinctures,  &c. ;  or  a  solution  of  the  purer 
parts  of  a  mixed  body  inspissated,  by  distillation  or 
evaporation,  nearly  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Encyc.     Quincy. 
Any   substance    obtained   by   digesting  vegetable 
substances   in   water   or  alcohol,  and    evaporating 
them  to  a  solid  consistence.  Brande. 

4.  An  inspissated,  expressed,  or  exuded  juice. 

5.  In  chemistnj,  a  peculiar  principle,  once  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  ex- 
tracts ;  called  also  the  extractive  principle. 

6.  Extraction  ;  descent.    [Not  now  used.]    South. 
EX-TRACT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Drawn  or  taken  out. 
EX-TRACT'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  or  taking  out. 
EX-TRAC'TION,  11.     [L.  extractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  as,  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  ;  the  extraction  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from  the 
body  ;  the  extractionof  a  fetus  or  child  in  midwifery. 

2.  Descent  ;  lineage  ;  birth  ;  derivation  of  persons 
from  a  stock  or  family.  Hence,  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  one  has  descended.  We  say,  a  man  is 
of  a  noble  extraction. 

3.  In  phurmucij,  the  operation  of  drawing  essences, 
tinctures,  &c,  from  a  substance.  Encyc. 

4.  In  arithni,  in:  and  ah/ilira,  the  extraction  of  roots 
is  the  operation  of  finding  the  root  of  a  given  num- 
ber or  quantity  ;  also,  the  method  or  rule  by  which 
the  operation  is  performed  ;  evolution. 

EX-TRACT'IVE,  a.     That  is  or  may  be  extracted. 
Kirwan. 
EX-TRACT'IVE,  n.   The  same  as  Extract.     Parr. 
EX-TRA€T'OR,  71.     In  midwifery,  a  forceps  or  instru 

ment  for  extracting  children. 
EX-TRA-DIC'TION-A-RY,  a.     [L.  extra  and  dictio.] 
Consisting  not  in   words,  but   in  realities.      [Not 
nsed.]  Brown. 

EX-TRA-DI"TION,  (eks-tra-dish'un,)  71.     [Fr.,  from 
the  L.  ex  and  tradilio,  trado,  to  deliver.] 

Delivery  from  one  nation  to  another.    It  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  delivery,  by  one  nation  or  state  to 
another,  of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty.    It  may  be  applied,  also,  to  other  cases,  in 
pursuance  of  law  or  constitution. 
EX-TRA'DOS,  ?i.     The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch. 
EX-TRA-DO'TAL,     a.  Not  belonging  to  dower. 
EX-TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a      [L.  extra,  be- 
yond, and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a 
different  place  from  them  ;  as,  extrafoliaceous  prickles. 
Loudon. 
EX-TRA-GE'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  extra  and  genus,  kind.] 

Belonging  to  another  kind. 
EX-TRA-JU-DI"CIAL,  (-ju-dish'al,)  a.     [extra,  with- 
out, and  judicial.] 

Out  of  the  proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  procedure.  Encqc. 

EX-TRA-JU-DI"CIAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  out  of 

the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings.      Jlylitfe. 

EX-TRA-HM'IT-A-RY,  a.     [extra  and  limit.]     Being 

beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  ;  as,  extralimitary  land. 

Mitford. 

EX'TRA-MIS'SION,   (mish'un,)  n.     [L.    extra   and 

mitto,  to  send.] 

A  sending  out ;  emission.  Brown. 

EX-TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.     [L.  extra  and  mundus,  the 
world.] 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world.     Qlanville. 
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EX-TRA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L." extrancus.] 

Foreign  ;  not  belonging  to  a  tiling;  existing  with- 
out; not  intrinsic  ;  us,  to  separate  gold  from  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  tilings,  but  is 
extraneous  and  superinduced.  Locke. 

Extraneous  fossils  ;  organic  remains  ;  exuvite  of 
organized  beings,  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth.  Cyc. 

EX-TRA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  extraneous  man- 

EX-TRA-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)   a.     Not  within 

tile  limits  of  official  duty. 

EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RIES,  (eks-tror'de-na-riz,)  n.  pi. 
Things  which  exceed  the  usual  order,  kind,  or 
method.     [Rarely  usrrl  in  the  singular.] 

EX-TRAORHH-NA-R1-LY,  (eks-tror'de-na-ri-ly,)  adv. 
[See  Extraordinary.] 

In  11  manner  out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  method  ; 
beyond  the  common  course,  limits,  or  order ;  in  an 
uncommon  degree  ;  remarkably  ;  particularly  ;  emi- 
nently. 


EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RI-NESS,     (eks-tror'-)    n.     Un- 

commnnness  ;  remarkableness. 
EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RY,    (eks-tror'de-na-ry,)  a.     [L. 

extraordinurius  ;    extra   and    ordinarius,   usual,   from 

ordo,  order.] 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method  ; 
not  in  the  usual,  customary,  or  regular  course  ;  not 
ordinary.  Extraortliuarij  evils  require  extraordinary 
remedies. 

2.  Exceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure  ; 
hence,  remarkable;  uncommon;  rare  ;  wonderful ; 
as,  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Shukspeare  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  Newton  ;  an  edifice  of  extraor- 
dinary grandeur. 

3.  Special ;  particular ;  sent  for  a  special  purpose, 
or  on  a  particular  occasion  ;  as,  an  extraordinary 
courier  or  messenger;  an  embassador  extraordinary; 
a  gazette  extraordinary. 

EX-TRA-PA-RO'CHl-AL,  a.  [extra  and  parochial] 
Not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish.  Blackstone. 

EX-TRA-PHYS'IC-AL,  a.     Metaphysical.     Lawrence. 

EX-TRA-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fesh'un-al,)  a.  [ex- 
tra and  professional.] 

Foreign  to  a  profession  ;  not  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  professional  duty  or  business. 

Molina  was  an  cclesiasuc,  and  these  slu.lies  were  extra-profes- 
sional, Med.  Repos. 

EX-TRA-PRO-VIN'CIAL,  (-pro-vin'shal,)  a.  [extra 
and  provincial'.]  Not  within  the  same  province  ;  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  archbishop. 

Jiyliffe. 

EX-TRA-REG'U.-LAR,  a.  [extra  and  regular.]  Not 
comprehended  within  a  rule  or  rules.  Taylor. 

EX-TRA-TER-RI-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Being  beyond  or 
without  the  limits  of  a  territory  or  particular  jurisdic- 
tion. Hunter.      WheatoiOs  Rep. 

EX-TRA-TROP'ie-AL,  a.  [extra  and  tropical.]  Be- 
yond the  tropics  ;  without  the  tropics,  north  or 
south.  Whemell. 

EX-TRAUGHT' ;  old  pp.  of  Extract.     [Obs.] 

EX-TRA  V'A-GANCE,   )  n.      [L.    extra   and   vagans  / 

EX-TRA  V'A-GAN-CY,j  vagor,  to  wander.  See 
Vague.] 

1.  Literally,  a.  wandering  beyond  a  limit;  an  ex- 
cursion or  sally  from  the  usual  way,  course,  or  limit. 

•Hammond. 

2.  In  writing  or  discourse,  a  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  strict  truth  or  probability  ;  as,  extravagance  of  ex- 
pression or  description. 

3.  Excess  of  arte,  lion,  passion,  or  appetite  ;  as,  ex- 
travagance of  love,  auger,  hatred,  or  hunger. 

4.  Excess  in  expenditures  of  property ;  the  ex- 
pending of  money  without  necessity,  or  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  or  proper;  dissipation. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  ex- 
travagance. Arbuthiwt. 

5.  In  general,  any  excess  or  wandering  from  pre- 
scribed limits;  irregularity;  wildness;  as.  the  ex- 
travagance of  imagination  ;  extravagance  of  claims  or 
demands. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT,  a.  Literally,  wandering  beyond 
limits.  Shalt. 

2.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  due  bounds  ;  unreasona- 
ble. The  wishes,  demands,  desires,  and  passions  of 
men  are  often  extravagant. 

3.  Irregular  ;  wild  ;  not  within  ordinary  limits  of 
truth  or  probability,  or  other  usual  bounds;  as,  ex- 
travagant, flights  of  fancy. 

There   is  something    nobly    wild   and    extravagant    in   great 
geniuses.  Addison. 

4.  Exceeding  necessity  or  propriety ;  wasteful ; 
prodigal  ;  as,  extranagant  expenses  ;  an  extravagant 
mode  gf  living. 

5.  Prodigal;  profuse  in  expenses;  as,  an  extrava- 
gant man. 

He  lhat  is   extravagant  will  quicklv  heroine   poor,   and  poverty 
will  enforce  dependence,  and  invit-  corruption.      Rambler. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT,  n.  One  who  is  confined  to  no 
general  rule.  V Estrange. 
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probability.     Men  often  write  and  talk  extravagantly. 

2.  Unreasonably ;  excessively.  It  is  prudtfnt  not 
to  praise  or  censure  extravagantly. 

3.  In  a  manner  to  use  property  without  necessity 
or  propriety,  or  to  no  good  purpose;  expensively,  or 
profusely  to  an  unjustifiable  degree  ;  as,  to  live,  eat, 
drink,  or  dress  extravagantly. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT-NESS,  n.  Excess  ;  extravagance. 
[Little  used.] 

EX-TRAV'A-GANTS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  cer- 
tain decretal  epistles,  or  constitutions  of  the  popes, 
which  were  published  after  the  Clementines,  and 
not  at  first  arranged  and  digested  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions.  They  were  afterward  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  Encyc. 

EX-TRAV-A-GAN'ZA,  n.  [It.]  A  musical  composi- 
tion, designed  to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregular- 
ity. Smart. 

EX-TRA  V'A-GaTE,  v.  i.  To  wander  bevond  the 
limits.     [Mit  used.]  Warburton. 

EX-TRA  V-A-Ga'TION,  n.  Excess  ;  a  wandering  be- 
yond limits.  Smollett. 

EX-TRAV'A-SATE,  v.  t.  To  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood. 

EX-TRAV'A-SA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  [L.  extra  and  vasa, 
vessels.] 

Forced  or  let  out  of  its  proper  vessels  ;  as,  extrava- 
sated  blood. 

EX-TRAV'A-SA-TING,    ppr. 
proper  vessels. 

EX-TRA  V-A-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forcing  or  let- 
ting out  of  its  proper  vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid  ;  the 
state  of  being  forced  or  let  out  of  its  containing  ves- 
sels ;  effusion  ;  as,  an  extravasation  of  blood  after  a 
rupture  of  the  vessels. 

EX-TRA- VAS'CU-LAR,  a.  Being  out  of  the  proper 
vessels.  Lawrence. 

EX-TRAV'E-NATE,  a.     [L.  extra  and  vena,  vein.] 
Let  out  of  the  veins.     [Mat  in  use.]         Olanville. 

EX-TRA- VER'SION,  n.  [L.  extra  and  versio,  a  turn- 
ing/ 


:t  of  throwing  out  ;  the  state  of  being  turned 
or  thrown  out.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

EX-TREAT',  n.     Extraction.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EX-TREME',  a.i   [1,.  extremus,  last.] 

1.  Outermost;  utmost;  furthest;  at  the  utmost 
point,  edge,  or  border  ;  as,  the  extreme  verge  or  point 
of  a  thing. 

2.  Greatest ;  most  violent ;  utmost ;  as,  extreme 
pain,  grief,  or  sult'ering  ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  which  there  is  none  ;  as,  an  ex- 
treme remedy. 

4.  Utmost ;  worst  or  best  that  can  exist  or  be  sup- 
posed ;  as,  an  extreme  case. 

5.  Most  pressing;  as,  extreme  necessity. 
Extreme  unction,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the 

anointing  of  a  sick  person  with  oil,  when  affected 
with  some  mortal  disease,  and  usually  just  before 
death.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth, 
hands,  feet,  and  reins  of  penitents,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  grace  of  God  poured  into  the  soul. 
Encyc. 

Extreme  and  menu  proportion,  in  geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  segment  as  that  segment  is  to  the  less  ;  or 
when  a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the  rectangle  under 
the  whole  line  and  the  lesser  segment  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  greater  segment.  Euclid. 

EX-TReME',  n.     The   utmost   point   or  verge  of  a 
thing  ;  that  part  which  terminates  a  body  ;  extremity. 

2.  Utmost  point ;  furthest  degree  ;  as,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. 
Avoid  extremes.    Extremis  naturally  beget  each  other. 


i  natural    progression   from  the  e 


Washington. 

3.  In  logic,  the  extremes,  or  extreme  terms  of  a  syl- 
logism, are  the  predicate  and  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  "  Man  is  an  animal  ;  Petet  is  a  man, 
therefore  Peter  is  an  animal ; "  the  word  animal  is 
the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  less  extreme,  and  man 
the  middle  term.  Encyc. 

4.  In  mathematics,  the  extremes  are  the  first  and 
last  terms  of  a  proportion  ;  as,  when  three  magni- 
tudes are  proportional,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean.  Euclid. 

EX-TRicME'LESS,  a.   Having  no  extremes  or  extrem- 
ities ;  infinite. 

EX-TREME'LY,  adv.    In  the  utmost  degree;  to  the 
utmost  point.     It  is  extremely  hot  or  cold  ;  it  in  ex- 
tremely painful. 
2.  In  famiiiui-  lantrvagc,  very  much;  greatly 

EX-TREM'I-TY,  n.     [L.  extremitas.] 

1.  The  utmost  point  or  side  ;  the  verge  ;  the  "point 
or  border  that  terminates  a  thing  ;  as,  the  extremities 
of  a  country. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  utmost  parts.    The  jflrem- 
itics  of  the  body,  in  painting  and  sculpt 
head,  hands,  and  feet  ;  but,  in  anatomy, 
applied  to  the  limbs  only. 

3.  The  utmost  point ;   the  highe 
gree  ;   as,  the    extremity   of  pain    or   sifflering ;    the 
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extremity  of  cruelty.     Even  charity  and  forbearance 
may  be  carried  to  extremity. 

4.  Extreme  or  utmost  distress,  straits,  or  difficul- 
ties ;  as,  a  city  besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity. 

5.  The  utmost  rigor  or  violence.  The  Greeks  haw 
endured  oppression  in  its  utmost  extremity. 

6.  The  most  aggravated  state. 

The  world  is  running  L.Uer  lure,  the  extremity  of  bad  poetry. 
Dryden. 

EX'TRIGA-BLE,  a.  [Infra.]  That  can  be  extrica- 
ted. 

EX'TRI-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  extrico.  The  primary  verb 
tricn  is  not  in  the  Latin.  We  probably  see  its  affini- 
ties in  the  Greek  f/irf ,  rptxos,  hair,  or  a  bush  of 
hair,  from  interweaving,  entangling.  I  suspect  that 
rpetc  and  three  are  contracted  from  this  root;  three 
for  tlireg,  folded,  or  a  plexus.  The  same  word  occurs 
in  intricate  and  intrigue:  Fr.  tricher,  to  cheat;  tricoter, 
to  weave  ;  Eng.  trick  .  It.  treccia,  a  lock  of  hair.  Class 
Rg,  No.  25.] 

1.  Properly,  to  disentangle  ;  hence,  to  free  from 
difficulties  or  perplexities  ;  to  disembarrass;  as,  to  ex- 
tricate one  from  complicated  business,  from  trouble- 
some alliances,  or  other  connections ;  to  extricate 
one's  self  from  debt. 

2.  To  send  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved 
EX'TRI-Ca-TED,  pp.     Disentangled;  freed  from  dif- 
ficulties and    perplexities;   disembarrassed;  evolved. 

EX'TRI-GA-TING,  ppr.  Disentangling;  disembar- 
rassing; evolving. 

EX-TRI-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disentangling  ;  a 
freeing  from  perplexities  ;  disentanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  evolving;  as,  the  ex- 
trication of  heat  or  moisture  from  a  substance. 

EX-TRIN'SIC,  ,  „      rT    „,,,■„   ,    -, 

EX-TIUN'SIG-AL,  \  a-    l>  cntrmsecus.j 

External ;  outward  ;  not  contained  in  or  belonging 
to  a  body.  Mere  matter  can  not  move  without  the 
impulse  of  an  extrinsic  agent.     It  is  opposed   to  in- 


EX-TRIN'SIG-AL-LY,    adv.     From    without ;    exter- 
nally. 

EX-TROR'SAL,  a.     [L.  extrorsum.] 

In  botany,  turned  from  the  axis  to  which  it  apper- 
tains, as  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  toward 
the  petals. 

EX-TRUGT',  v.  t.     [L.  extruo,  extructus.] 
To  build  ;  to  construct.     [JVot  in  use.] 

EX-TRUG'TiON,  n.     A  building.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-TRUGT'IVE,  a.    Forming  int..  a  structure.   Fulke. 

EX-TRUGT'OR,   n.     A  builder  ;    a  fabricator  ;  a  con- 
triver^   [JVot  used.] 

EX-TRUDE',  v.  t.  [L.  extrudo  ;  ex  and  truth,  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  out ;  to  urge,  force,  or  press  out ;  to 
expel ;  as,  to  extrude  a  fetus. 

2.  To  drive  away  ;  to  drive  off.  Woodward. 
EX-TROD'ED,  pp.     Thrust  out ;  driven  out  or  away  ; 

expelled. 

EX-TRuD'ING,  ppr.     Thrusting  out ;  expelling. 

EX-TRU'SIUN,  (eks-tru'zlnin,)  n.     The  act  of  thrust- 
ing or  throwing  out  ;  a  driving  out ;  expulsion. 

EX-Tu'BER-ANCE,    In.      [L.   extuberans,    cxtubero ; 

EX-TO'BER-AN-CY,  (      ex  and  tuber,  a  puff.] 

1.  In  medicine,  a. swelling  or  ru-ing  of  the  flesh  ;  a 
protuberant  part.  Encyc. 

2.  A  knob  or  swellinir  part  of  a  bodv.        Moxon. 
EX-TU'BER-ANT,  a.     Swelled  ;  standing  out. 
EX-TU'BER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  extubcro.] 

To  swell.     Ufnt  in  use.] 
EX-TU-MES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  extumescens,  extumesco; 
ex  and  tumesco,  tumeo,  to  swell.] 
A  swelling  or  rising.     [Little  used.] 
EX-U'BER-AXCE,  (eg/,  yiVI.er-ans,)      )  n.t     [L    etit- 
EX-U'IiER-AN-CY,  (,gz->  u'ber-an-sy,)  \      bera7is,  exu- 
bero  ;  ex  and  ubero,  to  fatten  ;  uber,  a  pap  or  breast, 
that  is,  a  swelling  or  mass.] 

1.  An  abundance  ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  rich- 
ness ;  as,  an  exuberance  of  fertility  or  fancy. 

2.  Superfluous  abundance;  luxuriance. 

3.  Overgrowth;  superfluous  shoots,  as  of  trees. 
EX-U/BER-ANT,    (egz-yu'ber-ant,)    a.      Abundant; 

plenteous;    rich;    as,  exuberant   fertility;    exuberant 
goodness. 

2.  Over-abundant ;  superfluous  ;  luxuriant. 

3.  Pouring  forth  abundance  ;  producing  in  plenty; 
as,  exuberant  spring.  Thomson. 

EX-U'BER-ANT-LY,  adv.      Abundantly  ;   very  copi- 
ously ;  in  great  plenty  ;  to  a  superfluous  degree.    The 
earth  has  produced  exuberantly. 
EX-U'BER-aTE,  v.  I     [L.  exubero.] 

To  abound  ;  to  be  in  great  abundance.      [Rare.] 
EX-UG'GOUS.     See  Exsuccous. 

EX-U-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  exndo.]     A  sweating  ;  a  dis- 
charge of  humors  or  moisture  from  animal  bodies. 

2.  The  discharge  of  the  juices  of  a  plant,  moist- 
ure from  the  earth,  &c. 
EX-UDE',  v.  t.     [Supra.]     To  discharge  the  moisture 
or  juices  of  n  living  body  through  the  pores  ;  also,  to 
discharge  the  liquid  matter  of  a  plant  by  incisions. 
Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abundance.   Dioighl. 
[Exu'date  is  not  note  used.] 
EX-UDE',  v.  i.    To  flow  from  a  living  body  through 
the  pores,  or  by  a  natural  discharge,  as  juice. 
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EX-i;r>'EU,  pp.     Emitted,  as  juice. 
EX-UDTNG,  ppr.    Discharging,  as  juice. 
EX-UL'CER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ezulce.ro;  ex  and  ulcem, 
to  ulcerate,  ulcus,  an  ulcer.] 

1.  To  cause  or  produce  an  ulcer  or  ulcers.  Encyc. 
•2.  To  afflict ;  to  corrode  ;  to  fret  or  anger.  Milton. 

EX-UL'CER-ATE,  v.  i.  To  become  an  ulcer  or  ulcer- 
ous. Bacon. 

EX-UL'CER-A  TED,  pp.  Affected  with  ulcers ;  hav- 
ing become  Mlcerous. 

EX-IJL'CER  .-TING,  ppr.  Producing  ulcers  en  ;  fret- 
ting ;  becoming  ulcerous. 

EX-UL-CER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  causing  ulcers 
on  a  body,  or  the  process  of  becoming  ulcerous  ;  the 
beginning  erosion  which  wears  away  the  substance, 
and  forms  an  ulcer.  Encyc.     Qfiincy. 

2.  A  fretting;  exacerbation  ;  corrosion.     Hooker. 
EX-UL'CER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  form 

ulcers. 

EX-ULT',  (egz-ult',)  v.  i.  [L.  cxulto ;  ex  and  salto,  sa- 
lio,  to  leap  ;  It.  esultare.] 

Properly,  to  leap  for  joy  ;  hence,  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph ;  to  rejoice  exceedingly  at  success  or  victory  ; 
to  be  glad  above  measure  ;  to  triumph.  It  is  natural 
to  man  to  exult  at  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  to 
exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

EX-ULT' ANCE,    In.     Exultation.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-ULT' AN-CY,  J  Hammond. 

EX-ULT'ANT,  a.     Rejoicing  triumphantly.      More. 

EX-ULT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exulting ;  lively  joy 
at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any  advantage  gained  ; 
great  gladness;  rapturous  delight;  triumph.  Exult- 
ation usually  springs  from  the  gratification  of  our  de- 
sire of  some  good  ;  particularly,  of  distinction  or  su- 
periority, or  of  that  which  confers  distinction.  It 
often  springs  from  the  gratification  of  pride  or  am- 
bition. But  exultation  may  be  a  lively  joy  springing 
from  laudable  causes. 

EX-ULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rejoicing  greatly  or  in  tri- 
umph. 

EX-ULT'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  triumphant  manner. 

EX-UN'DATE,  v.  i.     To  overflow.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-UN-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  exundatio,  from  exundo,  to 
overflow  ;    ex  and  undo,  to  rise  in  waves,  unda,  a 

An  overflowin2  abundance.     t  Little  used.]    Ray. 
EX-UW'GU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ex  and  ungula.] 

To  pare  off  superfluous  pints  or  nails. 
EX-UN"GU-LA-TED,  pp.    Deprived  of  nails  or  su- 


perfluous parts. 
EX-UN"GU-LA-TliN(j,  ppr.     Faring  o 
EX-IJ'PER-A-BLE,  (-yu'per-a-bl,)  a.    That  may 


-LA-TING,  ppr.    Paring  off,  as  nails,  &c. 


EX-t'lT,!!- \.\T,  a.     Overcoming. 
EX-U'PER-ATE,  •«.(.     To  excel  ;  to  surmount.    [Obs.] 
EX-IJ'PER  A-'l'ED,  pp.     Conquered  :  excelled. 
EX-U-TER-A-TING,  ppr.     Excelling.' 
EX-U-PEK-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  excelling. 
EX-UR'GENT,  a.    [For  Exsurgent.]     Arising.    [JVot 

EX-US'CI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exuseito.]     To  rouse. 

EX-US'TION,  (eks-ust'yun,)  n.     [L.  exuslus.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  burning  up. 

EX-U'VI-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  cast  or  thrown 
in  the  form  of  exuvire. 

EX-U.'VI-/E,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Cast  skins,  shells,  or  cover- 
ings, of  animals  ;  any  parts  of  animals  which  are 
shed  or  cast  oft',  as  the  skins  of  serpents  and  cater- 
pillars, the  shells  of  lobsters,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  In  geology,  the  fossil  shells  and  other  remains 
which  animals  have  left  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
Lyell. 

EX  VO'TO,  [L.]  In  consequence  of  a  vow  ;  applied 
to  votive  offerings,  as  of  a  picture  for  a  chapel,  &c. ; 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Ey,  in  old  writers,  [.Sax.  ig,]  signifies  an  isle. 

EY'AS,  (I'as,)  «.      [Vr.  ninis,  silly.) 

A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able 
to  prey  for  itself.  Hanmer.     Shak. 

EY'AS,  a.     Unfledged.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 


TH  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
J  j  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the  upper  teeth 
on  the  under  lip,  and  accompanied  with  an  emission 
of  breath.  P  in  English  has  one  uniform  sound,  as  in 
father,  after.  Its  kindred  letter  is  i>,  which  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  /  by  being  more  vocal,  or  accom- 
panied with  more  sound,  as  may  he  perceived  by 
pronouncing  ef,  ev.  This  letter  may  be  derived  from 
the  Oriental  1  van,  or  from  n  pe  or  pAfl  ;  most  proba- 
bly the  former.  The  Latins  received  the  letter  from 
the  Eolians  in  Greece,  who  wrote  it  in  the  form  of  a 
double  gamma,  F  ;  whence  it  has  been  called  a  di- 


Ey'AS-MUS-KET,  n.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk, 
of  the  musket  kind,  or  sparrow  hawk.  Shak. 

EYE,  (I,)  n.  [Sax.  eag,  enh  ;  Goth,  auga  ;  D.  oog  ;  G. 
auge;  Sw.  Gga ;  Dan.  bye;  Russ.  oko ;  Sans,  akshi; 
L.  oculus,  a  diminutive,"wbence  Fr.  ail,  Sp.  qjo,  It. 
occhio,  Port  olho.  The  original  word  must  have  been 
ag,  eg,  or  hag  or  heg,  coinciding  with  egg.  The  old 
Engli-h  plural  was  eyen,  or  ei/ne.j 

1.  The  organ  of  sicht  or  virion  ;  properly,  the  globe 
or  ball  movable  in  the  orbit.  The  eye  is  nearly  of  a 
spherical  figure,  and  composed  of  coats  or  tunics. 
But  in  the  term  eye  we  often  or  usually  include  the 
ball  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

2.  Sight;  view;  ocular  knowledge;  as,  I  have  a 
man  now  in  my  eye.  In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
more  generally  used. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Cnrist  hath  been  evidently  set  forth, 
crucified  among  you.  —  Gal.  iii. 

3.  Look  ;  countenance. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye.  Sluik. 

4.  Front ;  face. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.  Shak. 

5.  Direct  opposition ;  as,  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye. 

6.  Aspect ;  regard  ;  respect ;  view. 

Booksellers  mention  with  resp.xl  the  authors  they  have  printed, 
and  consequently  have  an  eye  to  their 


7.  Notice  ;  observation  ;  vigilance  ;  watch. 

After  this  jealousy,  he  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him.    L'Estranffe. 

8.  View  of  the  mind ;  opinion  formed  by  observa- 
tion or  contemplation. 

It  hath,  in  their  eye,  nogr.il  aihniiy  with  tin-  form  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Hooker. 

9.  Sight  ;  view  ;  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

10.  Something  resembling  the  eye  in  form  ;  as,  the 
eye  of  a  peacock's  feather.  Newton. 

11.  A  small  hole  or  aperture  ;  a  perforation  ;  as,  the 
eye  of  a  needle. 

12.  A  small  catch  for  a  hook  ;  as  we  say,  hooks 
and  eyes.  In  nearly  the  same  sense,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  loops  or  rings  which  serve  as  fasten- 
ings for  the  ringing  of  ships. 

13.  The  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot.  Encyc 

14.  A  small  shade  of  color.     [Little  used.] 

Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. 

15.  The  power  of  perception. 

The  eyes  of  your  anderstauaing  being  enlightened.  —  Eph.  L 

16.  Oversight ;  inspection. 

The  eye  of  the  master  will  dn  more  work  than  both  his  hands. 
Franklin. 

The  eyes  of  a  ship,  are  the  parts  which  lie  near  the 
hawse-holes,  particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 
Mar.  Diet. 
To  set  the  eyes  on,  is  to  see  ;  to  have  a  sight  of. 
To  find  favor  in  the  eyes,  is  to  be  graciously  received 
and  treated. 
EVE,  n.     A  brood  ;  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants. 
EYE,  v.  t     To  fix  the  eye  on  ;  to  look  on  ;  to  view  ;  to 
observe  ;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly, 
or  with  fixed  attention. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.  Pope. 

the  eyes. 

EYE'BALL,  n.     The  ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

EyE'-BEAM,  n.     A  glance  of  the  eve.  Shak. 

EyE'-BOLT,  n.  In  ship*,  a  bar  of  iron,  or  bolt,  with 
an  eye  at  one  end,  formed  to  be  driven  into  the  deck 
or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  tackles  or  fasten- 
ing  ropes  to  it.  Totten. 

EYE'BRIG  HT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
Euphrasia.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

EYE'-BRIGHT-.EN-1NG,  n.  A  clearing  of  the  sight. 
Milton. 

EyE'BROW,  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the 
eye. 

ES'.ED,  (ide,)  pp.    Viewed  3  observed  ;  watched. 


It  corresponds  in  npwerto  the  Greek  <f>,phi, 
and  its  proper  name  is  ef. 

As  a  Latin  numeral,  it  signifies  40,  and  with  a  dash 
over  the  top,  F,  forty  thousand. 
»     In  the  civil  law,  two  of  these  letters  together,  ff,  sig- 

^In  English  criminal  lata,  this  letter  is  branded  on 
^BflP,  when  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  by 
IK4  H.  VII.  e.  13. 

(J™^rtica;  prescriptions,  F.  stands  for  fiat,  let  it  be 
made T1^*  S.  A.  fiat  secundum  artem. 
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2.  a.    Having  eyes  ;  used  in  composition ;   as,  a 
dull-ei/c/  man  ;  ox-eyed  Juno. 
EYE'-DROP,  n.     A  tear.  Shak. 

EYE'-FLAP,  n.     A  blinder  on  a  horse's  bridle. 
EyE'-GLaNCE,  n.     A  glance  of  the  eye  ;   a   rapid 

look.  Spenser. 

EyE'-GLASS,  n.    A  glass  to  assist  the  sight ;  specta- 
cles. Shale. 
In  telescopes,  the  same  as  Eyepiece,  which  see. 
EyE'-GLUT-TING,  n.    A  feasting  of  the  eyes. 

Spenser. 
EYE'LASH,  n.    The  line  of  hairthat  edges  the  eyelid. 

Johnson. 
EyE'LESS,  (I'less,)  a.     Wanting  eyes;  destitute  of 

sight.  Milton.     Jlddison. 

EyE'LET,  )  n.     [Fr.  a-illet,  a  little  eye,  from 

EyE'LET-HoLE,  (      mil,  eye.] 

A  small  hole  or  perforation,  to  receive  a  lace  or 
small  rope  or  cord.     We  usually  say,  eyelet-hole. 
EyE'LI-AD,  n.     [Fr.  millade.] 

A  glance  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

EYE'LID,  n.  The  cover  of  the  eye ;  that  portion  of 
movable  skin  with  which  an  animal  covers  the  eye- 
ball, or  uncovers  it,  at  pleasure. 
EYE'-OF-FEND'ING,  a.  That  hurts  the  eyes.  Shak. 
EYE'-PIECE,  n.  In  a  telescope,  the  lens,  or  combi- 
nation of  lenses,  with  which  the  image  is  viewed, 
by  which  it  is  magnified.  D.  Olmsted. 

EyE'-PLeAS-INi;,  a.  Pleasing  the  eye.  Davies. 
EY'ER,  (I'er,)  m.  One  who  eyes  another.  Oayton. 
EYE'-SALVE,  (I'sav,)  71.     Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Revelation. 
EyE'-SER-VANT,  71.     A  servant  who  attends  to  his 
duty  only  when  watched,  or  under  the  eye  of  his 

EyE'-SER-VICE,  71'.    Service  performed  only  under 
inspection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 


e\:c->f  ;':'/<-?, 


singleness   • 


EYE'-SHOT, 


Sight ;  view  ;  glance  of  the  eye. 
Dryden. 

EyE'SIGHT,  n.    The  sight  of  the  eye ;  view ;  obser- 
vation.    Ps.  xviii. 

Josephus  sen*  Uiis  now  n  from  his  owu  eyesight.         WiUcins. 
2.  The  sense  of  seeing.     His  eyesight  fails. 
EyE'SoRE,  71.     Something  offensive  to  the   eye  or 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.  L'Esuunge. 

EyE'-SPLICE,  71.     In  seamen's  language,  a  sort  of  eye 

or  circle  formed  by  splicing  the  end  of  a  rope  into  it- 

Totten. 

Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 

Spenser. 

EYE'-SToNE,  71.     A  small,  calcareous  stone,  used  for 
taking  substances  from  between  the  lid  and  ball  of 
the  eve. 
EyE'-STRING,  k.    The  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is 

moved.  Shak. 

EYE'-TOOTH,  71.    A  tooth  under  the  eye  ;  a  pointed 

tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  grinders,  called 

also  a  canine  tooth  ;  a  fang.  Ray. 

EyE'-WA-TER,  71.     A  medicated  water  for  the  eyes. 

EyE'-WINK,  71.    A  wink  or  motion  of  the  eyelid  ;  a 

hint  or  token.  Shak. 

EyE'-WIT-NESS,  71.    One  who  sees  a  thing  done ; 
one  who  has  ocular  view  of  any  thing. 


Ho  • 


aj.-sty. 


>Pct. 


Viewing 


EYRE,  (are,)  71.     [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  iter.] 

1.  Literally,  a  journey  or  circuit.  In  England,  the 
justices  in  eyre  were  itim  rani  judges,  who  rode  the 
circuit  to  hold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices.  Blackstone. 
EY'RY,  (a're,)  71.     The  place  where  birds  of  prey  con- 
struct their  nests  and  hatch.  It  is  written  also  Etrie. 
[See  Aerie.] 

The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build.  Miaon. 


F  stands  also  for  fellow ;   F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

F,  or  fd,  in  music,  is  the  fourth  note  rising  in  this 
order  in  the  gamut,  do,  [or  ut,]  re,  mi,  fa.  It  denotes, 
also,  one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  music,  destined  for 
the  base. 
FA-BA'CEOUS,  (fa-ba'shus,)  a.  [Low  L.  fahaccus, 
from  faha,  a  bean.] 

Having  the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean.     [Little 

FA'BI-AN,  a.    Delaying  ;  dilatory ;  avoiding  battle,  in 
imitation   of   Ouintus   Fabius   Maximus,  a  Ronihn 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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general  who  conducted  military  operations  against 
Hannibal,  by  declining  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open 
field,  but  harassing  the  enemy  by  marches,  counter- 
marches, and  ambuscades. 
FA'BLE,  7t.  [L.  fabula  ;  Fr.  fable ;  It.  favola  ;  Ir. 
fublial:  Sp.  fabula,  from  the  Latin,  but  the  native 
Spanish  word  is  habla,  speech.  Q.u.  W.  hebu,  to 
speak  ;  Gr.  cttoj.  The  radical  sense  is  that  which  is 
spoken  or  told.] 

1.  A  feigned  story  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or 
amuse ;  a  fictitious  narration  intended  to  enforce 
some  useful  truth  or  precept. 

Jotham's  fable  of  the  trues  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  made  since.  Addison. 

2.  Fiction  ;  in  a  general  sense ;  as,  the  story  is  all 
a  fable. 

3.  An  idle  story  ;  vicious  or  vulgar  fictions. 

But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables.  —  1  Tim.   v. 

4.  The  plot,  or  connected  series  of  events,  in  an 
epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  lb'  t'u-st  bisoe'ss  of  the  poet;  this  being  formed,  he 
contrives  sucli  a  design  or  fable  as  muv  bo  most  soluble  to 
the  moral.  Dryden. 

5.  Falsehood  ;  a  softer  term  for  a  lie.      Addison. 
FA'BLE,  v.  i.     To  feign  ;  to  write  fiction. 

Vain  uow  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell.  Prior. 

2.  To  tell  falsehoods  ;  as,  he  fables  not.         Sluik. 
Fa'BLE,  v.  t.    To  t>'gn;   to  invent;    to  devise  and 
speak  of,  as  true  or  real. 

The  hell  thou  fablest.  Milton. 

FA'BLBD,  pp.     Feigned;  invented,  as  stories. 
2.  a.    Told  or  celebrated  in  fables. 

Han,  fabled  grotto.  Ticket. 

FA'BLER,  n.    A  writer  of  fables  or  fictions  ;  a  dealer 

in  feigned  stories.  Johnson. 

FA'BLING,  n.     The  act  of  making  fables.         Story. 
Fa'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Feigning  ;  devising,  as  stories  ; 

writing  or  uttering  false  stories 
FAB'RlS,  n.   [L.fabrica,  a  frame,  from  fiber,  a  work- 
man ;  Fr.  fabriquc.] 

1.  The  structure  of  any  thing;  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  united  by  art  and  la- 
bor ;  workmanship ;  texture.  This  is  cloth  of  a  beau- 
tiful fabric. 

2.  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building  ;  construc- 
tion. More  generally,  the  building  itself;  an  edifice  ; 
a  house  ;  a  temple  ;  a  church,  a  bridge,  &.c.  The 
word  is  usually  applietl  to  a  large  building. 

3.  Any  system  composed  of  connected  parts  ;  as, 
the  fabric  of  the  universe. 

4.  Cloth  manufactured. 

Silks  and  other  fmeyabrics  of  the  East.  Henry. 

FAB'RIC,   v.   t.     To   frame ;   to  build  ; 


'AB'Rie-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  fabrico, 
supraj 

1.  To  frame  ;   to  build  ; 
whole  by   connecting  its  part 
bridge  or  a  ship. 

2.  To  form  by  art  and  labor ; 
to  fabricate  woolens. 

3.  To  invent  and  form  ;  to  forge  ;    to  devi 
ly  ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  lie  or  story. 


manufacture ;  as, 


>pre- 


Paley. 

4.  To  coin  ;  as,  to  fabricate  money.      [Unusual.] 
Henry,  Hist. 
FAB'RIC-A-TED,  pp.      Framed;  constructed  ;  built; 

manufactured  ;  invented  ;  devised  falsely  ;  forged. 
FAB'Rie-A-TING,;)pr.  Framing  ;  constructing;  man- 
ufacturing ;  devising  falsely  ;  forging. 
FAB-Rie-A'TION,  n.t   The   act  of  framing  or  con- 
structing ;    construction  ;    as,   the   fabrication   of   a 
bridge  or  of  a  church. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

3.  The  act  of  devisi'i'i  tamely;  forgery. 

4.  That  which  is  fabricated ;  a  falsehood.  The 
storv  is  doubtless  a  fabrication. 

FAB'Rte-A-TOR,  n.     One  that  constructs  or  makes. 

FAB'RILE,  (fab'ril,)  a.     [L.  fabrilis.] 
Pertaining  to  handcrafts.     [J\Tot  used.] 

FAB'U-LlST,7i.     [{torn  fable.]     The  inventor  or  wri- 
ter of  fables  Garrick. 

FAIfLT-LlZE,  v.  t.    To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  fa- 
bles. Faber. 

FAIi'U-LIZ-ED,  pp.     Related  in  fable. 

FAB'U-LIZ-ING,  ppr.    Composing  or  relating  in  fable. 

FAB-IT-LOS'I-TY,  n.     Fabulousness;    fullness  of  fa- 
bles.    [Little  used.]  Abbot. 

FAB'LT-LOUS,  a.     Feigned,  as  a  story  ;  devised  ;  fic- 
titious ;  as,  a  fabulous  story;  a.  fabulous  description. 

2.  Related  in  fable  ;  described  or  celebrated  in  fa- 
bles ;  invented  ;  not  real ;  as,  a  fabulous  hero  ;  the 
fabulous  exploits  of  Hercules. 

3.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  the 
early  age  of  those  countries,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  mostly  fabulous,  or  in  which  the  fabulous  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  were  performed  ;  called,  also, 
the  heroic  age. 

FAB'LT-LOUS-LY,  adv.   In  fable  or  fiction  ;  in  a  fabu- 
lous manner.  Brown. 
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FAB'lJ-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fabu- 
lous or  feigned. 

FAB'UR-DEN,  7i.  [Fr.  faux  bourdon.]  In  music, sim- 
ple counterpoint. 

FA-CADE',  (fa-sade',)  ?i.  [Fr.]  Front;  front  view 
or  elevation  of  an  edifice.  Warton. 

FACE,  7t.  [Fr.  face;  It.  faccia  ;  Sp./az  or  hai ;  Arm. 
facz  ;  L.  fades,  from  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  tile  surface  of  a  thing,  or  the 
side  whicli  presents  itself  to  the  view  of  a  spectator; 
as,  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  face  of  the  waters. 

2.  A  surface  of  a  thing  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
bounding  planes  or  plane  surfaces  of  a  solid.  Thus,  a 
cube  or  die  has  six  faces;    an  octahedron  has  eight 

3.  The  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  an  animal's  head, 
particularly  of  the  human  head  ;  the  visage. 

In  the  BWealodhv  jam  sh  oh  Lhuu  eat  bread.  —  Gen.  ill. 
Joseph  bowed  liiiu^.lf  with  bis  face  to  the  earth.  —Lien,  xlviii. 

4.  Countenance  ;  cast  of  features  ;  look  ;  air  of  the 
face. 

We  set  the  \xstface  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 

5.  The  front  of  a  thing  ;  the  fore  part ;  the  fiat  sur- 
face that  presents  itself  first  to  view;  as,  the/ace  of 
a  house.    Eich.  xli. 

6.  Visible  state  ;  appearance. 

This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe.    Addison. 

7.  Appearance ;   look. 

Nor  heaven,  nor  *oa,  Ui<  n  fo  io.-i  face  retained.  Waller. 

His  dialogue  bis  l\,>:f<in-  of  probability.  Baker. 

8.  State  of  confrontation.  The  witnesses  were 
presented  face  to  face. 

9.  Confidence  ;  boldness ;  impudence  ;  a  bold  front. 
He  has  the  face  to  charge  others  wiUi  false  citations.    Tillotson. 

10.  Presence  ;  sight ;  as  in  the  phrases,  before  the 
face,  in  the  face,  to  the  face,  from  tlie  face. 

11.  The  person. 

1  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face.  —Gen.  xlviii. 

12.  In  Scripture, face  is  used  for  anger  or  favor. 

Hide  us  from  the/hee  ol  bun  Ihot  mu.iIi  on  (bo  throne.  —  Rev.  vi. 

Make  tuy  face  to  shine  on  thy  servant.  — Ps.  xxxi. 

How  long  will  thou  bide  Uiy  face  from  me  ?  —  Ps.  xiii. 

Hence,  to  seek  the  face,  that  is,  to  pray  to,  to  seek 
the  favor  of. 

To  set  the  face  against,  is  to  oppose. 

To  accept  one's  face,  is  to  show  him  favor  or  grant 
his  request.  So,  to  entreat  the  face,  is  to  ask  favor  ; 
but  these  phrases  are  nearly  obsolete. 

13.  A  distorted  form  of  the  face ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  make  faces,  or  to  make  wry  faces. 

Face  to  face;  when  both  parties  are  present;  as,  to 
have  accusers  face  to  face.     Acts  xxv. 

2.  Nakedly;  without  the  interposition  of  any  other 
body. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face.  — 

FACE,  v.  t.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with  firm- 
ness ;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
or  opposing  ;  as,  to /axe  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle. 

This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  opposite  to  ,  to  stand  with  the  face  or 
front  toward.  The  colleges  in  New  Haven  face  the 
public  square. 

3.  To  cover  with  additional  superficies;  to  cover 
in    front ;  as,   a  fortification  faced   with  marble  ;  to 

down ;   to   oppose   boldly,  or    impudently. 
FaCE,  v.  i.    To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play  the 

hypocrite. 

To  lie,  to  face,  to  forge.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  as,  to  face  to  the  right  or  left. 
FACE'-eLOTH,  71.      [face  and  cloth.]     A  cloth   laid 

over  the  face  of  a  corpse.  Brande. 

FACED,  (taste,)  pp.     Covered  in  front. 

2.  a.     In  composition,  denoting  the  kind  of  face  ; 

as,  full-faced.  Bailey. 

FACE'-GUARD,  71.    A  kind  of  mask  to  defend  the 

face  and  eyes  from  accidents,  as  in  various  chemical 

and  mechanical  processes.  Hebert. 

FAi.T.'LKSS,  a.     Without  a  face. 
FACE'-PAINT-ER,  71.     A  painter  of  portraits;    one 

who  draws  the  likeness  of  the  face. 
FACE'-PAINT-ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  painting 

portraits.  Dryden. 

FACET,  71.     [Fr.  facette,  from  face  ;  Sp.  faceta.] 

A   little  face  ;  a  small  surface  ;  as,  the  facets  of  a 
FA-CETE',  a.     [~L.facetus.]  [diamond. 

Gay  ;  cheerful.     [JVot  in  use.]  Burton. 

FACET-ED,  a.     Having    facets;  funned  into  facets. 
FA-CETE' LY,    adv.     Sportively  ;  with    good   humor. 

[Not  used.]  Barton. 

FA-CeTE'NESS,  71.     Wit;    pleasant  representation. 

[Not  used.]  Hales. 

FA-CE'Tf-M,  (fa-se'she-S,)  n.  pi.    [L.]    Witty  or  hu- 
morous writings  or  savings  ;  witticisms. 
FA-CE'TIOUS,    (fa-sC'shus,)   a.     [Fr.  facetieux  ;  Sp. 

facecioso  ;  It.  faccto ;  L.  facetus  ;  or  fact 


Ar. 


to  be  merry.] 


iih-fl'cui  : 
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1.  Merry ;   sportive  ;  jocular ;   sprightly  with  wit 
and  good  humor;  as,  a  facetious  companion. 

2.  Witty  ;    full  of  pleasantry  ;    playtul  ;    exciting 
laughter  ;  as,  a  fua'iiviis  storv  ;  a  facetious  replv. 

FA-CE'TIOUS-LY,   adv.      Merrily  ;    gayly  ;  wittily  ; 
with  pleasantry. 

FA-CE'TIOUS-NESS,  ti.     Sportive  humor  ;  pleasant- 
ry ;  the  quality  of  exciting  laughter  or  good  humor. 

FA'CIAL,  (fa'shal,)  a.     [L.  fades,  face.] 

Pertaining  to  the  face  ;  as,  the  facial  artery,  vein, 


Facial  angle,  in  anatomy,  is  the  angle  contained  by 
a  line  drawn  hun/.untally  fiuin  the  middle  of  tile  ex- 
ternal entrance  of  the  ear  to  the  edge  of  the  nostrils, 
and  another  from  this  latter  point  to  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  serving  to  measure  the 
elevation  of  the  forehead.  Ed.  Eucyc. 

FA'CIAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  facial  manner. 

FA'CIENT,  (-silent,)  71.  A  doer;  one  who  does  any 
thing,  good  or  bad. 

FACILE,  (fas'il,)  a.  [Fr.  facile  ;  Sp.  facil ;  L.  facilis, 
from  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  Properly,  easy  to  be  done  or  performed  ;  easy  ; 
not  difficult;  perfonnable  or  attainable  with  little 
labor. 

Order —  will  render  the  work  facile  and  delightful. 

2.  Easy  to  he  surmounted  or  removed  ; 
querable. 

The  facile  gates  01  uell  too  slightly  barred. 


En    I/O 


mild  ;  courteous 


3.  Easy  of  access  or   jwers 
not  haughty,  austere,  or  distant. 

I  mean  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet.  B.  Joneon. 

4.  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  persuaded  to  good  or 
bad  ;  yielding  ;  ductile  to  a  fault. 

Since  Ad. mi,  and  Wi^  facile  consort  Eva, 

Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me.  Milton. 

FAC'ILE-LY,  adv.     Easily.     [Little  -used.]     Herbert. 

FACILE-NESS,  11.     Easiness  to  be  persuaded. 

FA-CIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fadliter,  from  facilitc,  L. 
facilitas,  from  facilis,  easy.] 

To  make  easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free  from  diffi- 
culty or  impediment,  or  to  diminish  it ;  to  lessen  the 
labor  of.  Machinery  facilitates  manual  labor  and  op- 
erations. Pioneers  may  facilitate  the  march  of  an 
army. 

FA-CIL'I-TA-TED,  pp.    Made  easy  or  easier. 

FA-CIL'I-TA-TING,  ppr.     Rendering  easy  or  easier. 

FA-CIL-I-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  easy. 

FA-CIL'I-TIES,  71.  pi.  The  means  by  which  the 
performance  of  any  thing  is  rendered  easy  ;  conve- 
nient opportunities  or  advantages. 

FA-CIL'I-TY,7i.t  [Fr.  facilitc;  L.  facilitas,  from  facilis, 
easy.] 

1.  Easiness  to  be  performed ;  freedom  from  diffi- 
culty ;  ease.  He  performed  the  work  or  operation 
with  great  facility. 

Though  facility  and  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 

2.  Ease  of  performance ;  readiness  proceeding  from 
skill  or  use  ;  dexterity.  Practice  gives  a  wonderful 
facil  it  u  ill  executing  works  of  art. 

3.  Pliancy;  ductility;  easiness  to  he  persuaded; 
readiness  of  compliance,  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  im- 
plying a  disposition  to  yield  to  solicitations  to  evil. 

1  better  than  a  more  pardonable  (oily. 


4.  Easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  condescen- 
sion ;  affability. 

He  oilers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  with  facility.      South. 
FA'CING,  ppr.     [from  face.]    Fronting;  having   the 
face  toward  ;  opposite. 

2.  Covering  the  fore  part. 

3.  Turning  the  face. 

FA'CING,  7t.    A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  de- 
fense ;  as,  the  facing  of  a  fortification  or  of  a  gar- 

F  5/C I  STG-LY,  adv.    In  a  fronting  position. 
FA-CIN'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  facinus.] 

Atrociously  wicked.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

FA-CIN'O-ROUS-NESS,  n.      Extreme    or    atrocious 

wickedness. 
FAC-SIM'I-LE,  71.     [L.  facio,  to   make,  and   similis, 

like.     See  Simile.] 

An  exact  copy  or  likeness,  as  of  handwriting. 
FACT,  n.t  [L.  factum,  from  facio,  to  make  or  do  ;  Fr. 

fait;  It. fatto;  Sp.  hrcho.] 

1.  Any  thing  done,  or  that  comes  to  pass  ;  an  act ; 
a  deed  ;  an  effect  produced  or  achieved  ;  an  event. 
Witnesses  are  introduced  into  court  to  prove  a  fact. 
Facts  arc  stubborn  things.  To  deny  a  fact  know- 
ingly is  to  lie. 

2.  Reality  ;  truth;  as, in  fact.     So  we  say,  indeed. 
FACTION,  77.    [Fr.,  from  L.factio,  horn  facio,  to  make 

or  do.] 

1.  A  party,  in  political  society,  combined  or  acting 
in  union,  in  opposition  to  the  prince,  government, 
or  state  ;  usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  majority.  Sometimes  a  state  is  divided 
into /actions  nearly  equal.  Rome  was  almost  always 
"-'  for 


''"widloUtdi 


disturbed  by  fat 


Republics  are  proverbi; 


TONE,  BtJLL,  IINITE — AN"GER,  VF'CIOUS. 


K  ;  ussJ;   S  as  Z  ;   OH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


FAC 


lonarchies  have  often  effected 


A   k"  Me   Ji^' 


I  produces 


impulse  of  passiun, 


By    a  faction,    1    understand 

amounting  to  a   niiijorilv  or  miuonlv  of  the 

of  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of 

permanent  and  itLiirreir  it"  interests  of  the  community. 

Federalist,   Madison. 

2.  Tumult ;  discoid  ;  dissension.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  ancient  history,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
different  troops  or  companies  of  combatants  in  the 
games  of  the  circus.  Brande. 

FA€'TION-A-RY,  n.     A  party  man;  one  of  a  faction. 

[Little  usedJ  Shak. 

FACTION-ER,  re.     One  of  a  faction.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Bancroft. 
FAe'TlON-IST,  n.     One  who  promotes  faction. 

Jilounlagu. 


raise  dissensions,  in  opposition  to  government  ; 
turbulent;  prone  to  clamor  attains!  public  measures 
or  men.     No  state  is  doe  from  factions  citizens. 

2  Pertaining  lo  faction  ;  proceeding  from  faction  ; 
as,  factious  tumults  ;  fictions  quarrels.  Dryden. 

FACTIOUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  factious  manner  ;  by 
means  of  faction  ;  in  a  turbulent  or  disorderly 
manner. 

FACTIOUS-NESS,  n.  Inclination  to  form  parties  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  or  to  the  public  in- 
terest ;  disposition  to  clamor  and  raise  opposition  ; 
clamoroiisness  for  a  party. 

FA€-TI"TIOUS,  (fak-tish'us,)  a.t  [L.  factitius,  from 
facio.] 

Made  by  art,  in  distinction  trnm  what  is  produced 
by  nature  ;  artificial ;  as,  factitious  cinnabar ;  facti- 
tious stones  ;  factitious  air 

FACTI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  artificial  manner. 

F  ACTIVE,  a.  Making ;  having  power  to  make. 
[JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

FACTOR,!!.  [L. factor;  Fr. facteur ;  It. faitnre;  from 
L.  facio.] 

1.  In  commerce,  an  agent  employed  by  merchants, 
residing  in  other  places,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate bills  of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  busi- 
ness on  their  account. 

2.  An  agent ;  a  substitute. 

Factor,  in  Scotland,  is  synonymous  with  steward 
in  England.  Brande. 

3.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand,  from  the  multiplication 
of  which  proceeds  the  product. 

FACTOR-AGE,  re.  The  allowance  given  to  a  factor 
by  his  employer,  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  ; 
called  also  a  commission.  This  is  sometimes  a  certain 
sum  or  rate  by  the  cask  or  package  ;  more  generally 
it  is  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
purchased  or  sold. 

FAC-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  factory  ;  consist- 
ing in  a  factory.  Buchanan. 

FACTOR-SHIP,  re.  A  factory,  or  the  business  of  a 
factor.  Sherwood. 

FACTO-RY,  re.  A  house  or  place  where  factors  re- 
side, to  transact  business  for  llieir  employers.  The 
English  merchants  have  factories  in  the  East  Indies, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  Hamburg,  &c. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place;  as,  a  chaplain 
to  a  British  factory.  Guthrie. 

3.  Contracted  from  manufactory,  a  building,  or  col- 
lection of  builiimL's,  :t|>pro|triafett  to  the  manufacture 
of  goods  ;  the  place  where  workmen  are  employed 
in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or  utensils. 

FAC-To'TUM,  re.      [L.,  do  every  thing.]     A  person 

employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  B.  Jonson. 

FACTU.RE,  re.     [Fr.]     The  art  or  manner  of  making. 

'FA€'UL-TY,  re.  [Fr.  faculte  ;  Ufacultas,  from  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  That  power  of  the  mind  or  intellect  which  ena- 
bles it  to  receive,  levive,  or  modify  perceptions  ;  as, 
the  faculty  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of  imagining,  of 
remembering,  &c. ;  or,  in  general,  the  faculties  may 
be  called  the  powers  or  capacities  of  the  mind.  Fac- 
ulty is  properly  a  power  belonging  to  a  living  or  ani- 
mal body. 

2.  The  power  of  doing  any  tiling  ;  ability.  There 
is  no  faculty  or  power  in  creatures,  which  can  rightly 
perform  its  functions,  without  the  perpetual  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Hooker. 

3.  The  power  of  performing  any  action,  natural, 
vital,  or  animal. 

The  vital  faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  preserved.       Quincy. 

4.  Facility  of  performance;  the  peculiar  skill  de- 
rived from  practice,  or  practice  aided  by  nature ; 
habitual  skill  or  ability  ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness  ; 
knack.  One  man  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  telling 
a  story ;  another,  of  inventing  excuses  for  miscon- 
duct ;  a  third,  of  reasoning  ;  a  fourth,  of  preaching. 

5.  Personal  quality  ;  disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ill. 

6.  Power ;  authority.  [Sltak. 


[Hardly  legitimate.] 


.Wi.t . 


FAF 

7.  Mechanical  power;  as,  the  faculty  of  the  wedge. 
[JVot  used,  nor  legitimate.]  mikins. 

8.  Natural  virtue  ;  efficacy  ;  as,  the  faculty  of  sim- 
ples. Milton. 

[JVot  used,  nor  legitimate.] 

9.  Privilege  ;  a  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person 
by  favor  or  indulgence,  to  do  what  by  law  he  may 
not  do  ;  as,  the  faculty  of  marrving  without  the  bans 
being  first  published,  or  of  ordaining  a  deacon  under 
age.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  lias  a  court  of 
faculties,  for  granting  such  privileges  or  dispensations. 

10.  The  individuals  constituting  a  scientific  pro- 
fession, or  a  branch  of  one,  taken  collectively ;  par- 
ticalarlii,  tile  medical  profession.  Smart. 

11.  In  colleges,  the  masters  and  professors  of  the 
several  sciences.  Johnson. 

One  of  the  members  or  departments  of  a  univer- 
sity. In  most  universities,  there  are  four  faculties  ; 
of  arts,  including  humanity  ami  philosophy;  of  the- 
ology ;  of  medicine  ;  and  of  law.  Encyc. 

In  America,  the  faculty  of  a  college  or  university 
consists  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors. 

The  faculty  of  advocates,  in   Scotland,  is  a  respecta- 
ble body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  causes  before 
the    courts    of   session,  justiciary,   and   exchequer. 
Their  president  is  styled  (torn  of  the  faculty.  Encyc. 
FACUND,  a.     [L.  facundus,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
root  of  for,fari,  to  speak  ] 
Eloquent. 
FA-CUND'I-OUS,  a.     Eloquent ;  full  of  words. 
FA-€UND'I-TY,  n.     [L  facunditas.] 
Eloquence  ;  readiness  of  speech. 
FAD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  trifle;  to  toy;  to  play.     [A  low 

FADE,'  a.     [Fr.]     Weak  ;  slight ;  faint.     [JVot  ire  use.] 

Berkeley. 
FaDE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  fade,  insipid,  tasteless.     Q.U.  L.  vado, 


or  Ar.  t\K3  nufecda,  to  vanish,  Syr.  to  fail,  to  err. 

See  Class  Bd,  No.  48,  39,  44.] 

1.  To  lose  color  ;  to  tend  from  a  stronger  or  brighter 
color  to  a  more  faint  shade  of  the  same  color,  or  to 
lose  a  color  entirely.  A  green  leaf fades,  and  becomes 
less  green  or  yellow  ;  those  colors  are  deemed  the 
best  which  are  least  apt  in  fade. 

2.  To  wither,  as  a  plant ;  to  decay. 

Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak,  whose  leaf  fadeth.  —  Is.  I. 

3.  To  lose  strength  gradually  ;  to  vanish. 

When  lite  meinni  y  is  v.'e.u,,  Mens  iii  the  n.nnl  ijuirklv   fwlc. 

Locke. 

4.  To  lose  luster  ;  to  grow  dim. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away  Addison. 

5.  To  decay  ;  to  perish  gradually 

We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf  —  Is.  Ixiv. 

An  inlierii  tine  lint  jn.lclli  not  away.  —  1  Pet  i. 

6.  To  decay  ;  to  decline  ;  to  become  poor  and  mis- 
erable. 

The  rich  man  shall  fade  away  in  his  ways.  —  James  i. 

7.  To  lose  strength,  health,  or  vigor;  to  decline; 
to  grow  weaker.  South. 

8.  To  disappear  gradually  ;  to  vanish. 

FaDE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  wither ;  to  wear  away ;  to 
deprive  of  freshness  or  vigor. 

No  winter  could  his  laurels  fade.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wruiklsl.  fold,  withered.  Shale. 

FaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Become  less  vivid,  as  color ;  with- 
ered i  decayed  ;  vanished. 

FADE'LESS,  a.     Unfading.  Coleridge. 

FADGE,  (faj,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  />•«,  gefegrn,  to  unite,  to 
fit  together ;  G.  p'gen :  D.  ttoegen  ;  Sw.  foga  ;  Dan. 
fuge,  a  seam  or  joint ;  W.  fag,  a  meeting  in  a  point. 


also,  No.  34,  35.     Of  this  word  fay  is  a  contraction.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  come  close,  as  the  parts  of 
things  united.  Hence,  to  have  one  part  consistent 
with  another.  Shak. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  live  in  amity.     [Ludicrous.]       • 

Hudibras 

3.  To  succeed  ;  to  hit.  VEstrange. 
[This  word  is  now  vulgar,  and  improper  in  elegant 

writing.] 

FAD'ING,  ppr.     [See  Fade.]     Losing  color;  becom- 
ing less  vivid  ;  decaying;  declining;  withering. 

2.  a.  Subject  to  decay  ;  liable  to  lose  freshness  and 
vigor;  liable  to  perish;  not  durable;  transient;  as, 
a  fading  flower. 
FAD'ING,  n.    Decay     loss  of  color,  freshness,  or  vigor. 

Sherwood. 
FAD'ING-I.V    aav      In  a  fading  manner. 
FAD'ING-NESS,  re.     Decay;  liableness  to  decay. 

Jilountagu. 
FaD'Y,  a.     Wearing  away  ;  losing  color  or  strength. 
Shenstone. 
See  Fecal. 

L.]      Excrement;    also,  settlings; 
usion  or  distillation.  Quiiicy. 

FA'ElTi^  a.  or  n.     Fairy,  which  see. 
FAF'FEL,*  i.    To  stammer.    [JVotintisc.]    Barret. 


IiTjAL,  a.     ksee 
E'CJ^fi.  pi. 
sedi^Bxafter  ir 
i 'ErPW^  a.  or  n. 


FAI 

FAG,  v.  U    To  beat. ;  to  compel  to  drudge.    [ Colloquial.] 

FAG,  n.  A  laborious  drudge  ;  a  drudge  for  another. 
In  the  English  schools,  tins  term  is  applied  to  a  boy 
who  does  menial  services  for  another  boy  of  a  higher 
form  or  class.  [Colloquial.]  Orose.  Edgeworth. 
FAG,  v.  i.  [Scot.  faik.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  no,  to  fail, 
to  languish.     See  Class  Bg,  No.  44,  60,  76.] 

To   drudge  ;    to   labor  to   weariness ;    to   become 
weary.  Rich.  Diet. 

The  Italians  began  to  fag.  Mackenzie. 


[Colloquial] 
FAG,  re.     A  knot  or  coarse  part  in  cloth.     [JVot 


See  Fag,  v.  i.  supra.] 
web  of  cloth,  generally  of  coarser 
materials.  Johnson. 

2.  The  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing.   Collier. 

3.  Among  seamen,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope; 
hence,  to  be  fagged,  or  fagged  out,  is  to  become  un- 
twisted and  loose.  Totlen. 

We  observe  that  the  use  of  this  word  among  sea- 
men leads  to  the  true  sense  of  the  verb,  as  well  as 
the  noun.  The  sense  is,  to  open  by  receding,  or  to 
yield  and  become  lax,  and  hence  weak. 

FAG'GING,  re.  Laborious  drudnery  ;  the  acting  as  a 
drudge  for  another  at  an  Famlish  school. 

FAG'OT,  re.  [W.  fugod  ;  Gr.  0a<teXAuc,-  connected 
with  W.  fag,  that  which  unites  or  meets;  fagiad, 
a  gathering  round  a  point  ;  Scot,  faik,  to  fold,  to 
grasp i fake,  in  seamen's  language,  a  coil;  allied  to 
Sax.  fcegan,  grfegan,  to  unite.  (See  Fadge.)  The 
sense  is,  a  bundle  or  collection,  like  pack.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel,  or  for  raising  batteries,  filling 
ditches,  and  other  purposes  in  fortification.  The 
French  use  fascine,  from  the  L.  fascis,  a  bundle  ;  a 
term  now  adopted  in  English. 

2.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  for  re-manufacture. 

3.  A  person  hired  to  appear  at  musters  in  a  com- 
pany not  full,  and  hide  the  deficiency.  Encyc. 

FAG'OT,  v.  t.  To  tie  together;  to  bind  in  a  bundle; 
to  collect  promiscuously.  Dryden. 

FAG'OT-ED,  pp.     Bound  together  ;  tied  in  bundles. 

FAG'OT-ING,  ppr.     Binding  together. 

FAH'LERZ,  re.  Gray  copper,  or  gray  copper  ore, 
called  by  Jameson  tctrahedral  copper  pyrites.  It  con- 
tains copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  This 
mineral  is  easily  broken,  and  its  fracture  usually  un- 
even, but  sometimes  a  little  conchoidal.  It  is  found 
amorphous  and  in  regular  crystals. 

FAH'LUN-ITE,  re.     [from  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  opaque,  brownish-green, 
six-sided  prisms,  transversely  foliated.  It  has  nearly 
the  composition  of  iolite,  except  the  addition  of  13 
percent,  of  water,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
-  the  alteration  of  iolite.  The  chlorophyllite.  is  a  similar 
mineral,  containing  about  4  per  cent,  of  water. 

FAI-EJVCE',  (fa-yans',)  re.  [from  Fuenza,  the  original 
place  of  manufacture.]  In  the  fine  arts,  imitation 
porcelain  ;  a  kind  of  fine  pottery,  embellished  with 
painted  designs.  Brande.     Encyc.  Am. 

FAIL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  faillir;  W.faelu,  or  pallu  and  abulia  ; 
Scot,  fadyc;  It.  faUire;  i*n.falir,faltur  ;  Port,  fdl&dr; 
L.  fallo ;  Ir.  feallam  ;  Gr.  0rt\£ui,  ibr,\oia,  whence 
ciaAAoj  ;  D.  feileu,  faalcn  ;  G.  fcldcn  ;  Sw./e/a  ;  Dan. 
fejler:  Arm.  fallaat,  fellcl,  whence  falltmi,  wicked- 
ness, Engi  felony.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  fall,  fal- 
low, pale,  and  many  other  words.  See  Class  Bl,  No. 
6,  7,  8,  13,  18,  21,  28.] 

1.  To  become  deficient;  to  be  insufficient ;  to 
cease  to  be  abundant  for  supply  ;  or  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  We  say,  in  a  dry  season,  the  springs  and 
streams  fail,  or  are  failing,  before  they  are  entirely 
exhausted.  We  say,  also,  the  springs  failed,  when 
they  entirely  ceased  to  flow.  Crops  fail  wholly  or 
partially. 

2.  To  decay;  to  decline  ;  to  sink  ;  to  be  dimin- 
ished. We  say  of  a  sick  person,  his  strength  fails 
daily. 

3.  To  decline ;  to  decay ;  to  sink ;  to  become 
weaker;  as,  the  patient  fails  every  hour. 

4.  To  be  extinct ;  to  cease  ;  to  be  entirely  want- 
ing ;  to  be  no  longer  produced. 

Help,  Lord,  for  tin'  e-,„l]y  man  cess-ih  ;    for  the  faithful  fait  from 
among  the  children  of  men.  —  Pa.  xii. 

5.  To  be  entirely  exhausted  ;  to  be  wanting  ;  to 
cease  from  supply. 

Money  failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  —  Gen.  xlvii. 

6.  To  cease  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  lost. 

Lest  the  rcmenihnince  of  his  esief  should  fail.  Addison. 

7.  To  die. 

They  shall  all  fail  together.  —Is.  xxxi. 

8.  To  decay ;  to  decline  ;  as,  the  sight  fails  in  old 
age. 

9.  To  become  deficient  or  wanting ;  as,  the  heart 
or  the  courage  fails. 

10.  To  miss ;  not  to  produce  the  effect.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  with  care,  but  failed,  or  failed  to 
produce  the  effect,  or  failed  of  the  effect. 

11.  To  be  deficient  in  duty  ;  to  omit  or  neglect. 
The  debtor  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise. 
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12.  To  iniss  ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  be  frustrated  or  dis- 
appointed. The  enemy  attacked  the  fort,  but  failed 
in  his  design,  or  failed  of  success. 

13.  To  be  neglected  ;  to  fall  short  ;  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  promises  of  a  man  of  probity  seldom 
fail.  The  soul  or  the  spirit  fails,  when  a  person  is 
discouraged.  The  eyes  fail,  when  the  desires  and 
expectations  are  long  delayed,  and  the  person  is  dis- 
appointed. 

14.  To  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt.  When  mer- 
chants and  traders  fail,  they  are  said  to  become  bank- 
rupt. When  other  men  fail,  they  are  said  to  become 
insolvent. 

FAIL,  v.  t.  To  desert  ;  to  disappoint ;  to  cease  or  to 
neglect  or  omit  to  afford  aid,  supply,  or  strength.  It 
is  said,  fortune  never  fails  the  brave.  Our  friends 
sometimes  fail  us,  when  we  most  need  them.  The 
aged  attempt  to  walk,  when  their  limbs  fail  them. 
In   bold  enterprises,  courage   should   never  fail  the 

2.  To  omit ;  not  to  perform. 

The  inventive  God,  who  never  fails  his  part.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  wanting  to. 

[In  the  transitive  use  of  this  verb,  there  is  really 
an  ellipsis  of  from  or  to,  or  other  word.  In  strictness, 
the  verb  is  not  transitive,  and  the  passive  participle 
is,  I  believe,  never  used.j 

PaIL,  b.    Omission  ;  non-performance. 

He  will  without  fail  drive  out  from  hefore  you  the  Canaanites.  — 

Josh.  iii. 
2.  Miscarriage;  failure;  deficience ;  want;  death. 
[hi  this  sense  little  used.] 

FAIL'ANCE,».     Fault;  failure.     [Obs.] 

FaIL'£D,  fret,  and  pp.  of  Fail.  Become  deficient; 
ceased. 

FaIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Becoming  deficient  or  insuffi- 
cient;  becoming  weaker;  decaying;  declining; 
omitting;  not  executing  or  performing ;  miscarrying; 
neglecting ;  wanting ;  becoming  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. 

FAIL'ING,  n.t  The  act  of  failing  ;  deficiency  ;  imper- 
fection ;  lapse  ;  fault.  Failings,  in  a  mural  sense,  are 
minor  faults,  proceeding  rather  from  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, or  from  carelessness,  than  from  bad  motives. 
But  the  word  is  often  abusively  applied  to  vices  of 
the  grosser  kind. 
2.  The  act  of  failing  or  becoming  insolvent. 

FAIi/rxn-LY,  ado.     By  failing. 

FAILURE,  (fSil'yur,)  n.  A  failing;  deficience;  ces- 
sation of  supply,  or  total  defect ;  as,  the  failure  of 
springs  or  streams  ;  failure  of  rain  ;  failure  of  crops. 

2.  Omission  ;  non-performance  ;  as,  the  failure  of 
a  promise ;  a  man's  failure  in  the  execution  of  a 
trust. 

3.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay  ;  as,  the  failure  of 
memory  or  of  sight. 

4.  A  breaking,  or  becoming  insolvent.  At  the  close 
of  a  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  fall,  and  innu- 
merable failures  succeed. 

5.  A  failing  ;  a  slight  fault.     [Little  used.] 
FAIN,  a.      [Sax.  fagen,  fasgan,  glad  ;   fagrium,  Goth. 

fairinon,  to   rejoice;    Sw.  fagen.     Class  Bg,  No.  3, 
43"  77.1 

Glad;  pleased;  rejoiced.  But  the  appropriate  sense 
of  the  word  is  glad,  or  pleased  to  do  something  under 
some  kind  of  necessity  ;  that  is,  giad  to  evade  evil  or 
secure  good.  Thus,  says  Locke,  "  The  learned  Cas- 
talio  was  fain  to  make  trenches  at  Basil,  to  keep  him- 
self from  starving."  This  appropriation  of  the  word, 
which  is  modern,  led  Dr.  Johnson  into  a  mistake  in 
defining  the  word.    The  proper  signification  is  glad, 


joy 


i.d. 


FAIN,  adv.     Gladly  ;  with  joy  or  pleasure. 
He  would  fai"  flee  out  of  his  ^ni.  —Job  xxvii. 
He  would/i.'.i/i  have  ii!l<  it  Ins  U'lly  wiili  Uu.-ks.  — Luke  xv. 
FAIN,  v.  i.     To  wish  or  desire.     [JVot  used.] 
FAIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Wishing  ;  desiring  fondly. 

In  Iris  faining  eye.  Spenser. 

FAINT,  a.  [Ir.  faine,  a  weakening;  farm,  weak; 
fanntais,  weakness,  inclination  to  faint;  anbkfaine, 
fainting;  Fr.  faineant,  idle,  sluggish.  This  word  is 
perhaps  allied  to  Fr.  funer,  to  fade,  wither,  decay,  to 
make  hay,  fain,  L.  fanum;  and  to  vain,  L.  vanus, 

whence  to  vanish,  Ar.    ^Li  fani,  to  vanish,  to  fail, 

Eng.  to  wane,  Sax./iinio-,  musty.     Class  Bn,  No.  25.] 

1.  Weak  ;  languid  :  inclined  to  swoon  ;  as,  to  be 
rendered  faint,  by  excessive  evacuations. 

2.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  languid  ;  exhausted  ;  as,  faint 
with  fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst. 

3.  Weak,  as  color;  not  bright  or  vivid;  cot 
strong  ;  as,  a  faint  color  ;  a  faint  red  or  blue  ;  a  faint 
light. 

4.  Feeble  ;  weak,  as  sound  ;  not  loud  ;  as,  a  faint 
sound  ;  a  faint  voice. 

5.  Imperfect;  feeble;  not  striking;  as,  a  fain 
semblance  or  image. 

6.  Cowardly ;  timorous.  A  faint  heart  never  wins 
a  fair  lady. 


Falling  into  a  swoon  ;   fail- 
■  courage  ;  becoming  feeble  or 
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7.  Feeble ;   not  vigorous ;    not  active  ;    as,  a  faint 
resistance ;  a  faint  exertion. 

8.  Dejected;  depressed  ;  dispirited. 

My  heart  is  faint.  —  Lam.  i. 
FAINT,  v.  i.    To  lose  the  animal  functions ;   to  lose 
strength  and  color,  and  become  senseless  and  mo- 
tionless ;  to  swoon  ;  sometimes  with  away.  He  faint- 
ed for  loss  of  blood. 


2.  To  become  feeble ;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength 
and  vigor ;  to  be  weak. 

If  I  send  them  away  l.isiinq-  to  th'-ir  own  houses,  they  will  faint 
by  the  way.  —  Mark  vui. 

3.  To  sink  into  dejection  ;  to  lose  courage  or  spirit. 

Let  not  yum-  limits  f.iinl.  —  Deut.  xx. 


4.  To  decay  ;  to  disappear ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we.  %■:;>•  on  Ui-'ni./ai/i;  U  lore  the  eye. 

Pope. 
FAINT,  v.  t.    To  deject ;  to  depress ;  to  weaken.   [Un- 
usual.] Shah. 
FAINT-HEART'ED,   a.      Cowardly;    timorous;   de- 
jected ;  easily  depressed,  or  yielding  to  fear. 

Fear  not,  neidier  \>e  fninlhrni  ud.  —  Is.  via. 

FAINT-HEART'ED-LY,  adv     In  a  cowardly  man- 

FAINT-HEXRT'ED-NESS,  re.      Cowardice;    timo- 

rousness ;  want  of 
FAINTING,  ppr.  or. 

ing;  losing  strength 

timid. 
FaINT'ING,  n.      A  temporary  loss  of  strength,  color, 

and  respiration  ;  syncope  ;   deliquium  ;  lefpothymy  ; 

a  swoon.  Wiseman. 

FXINT'ISH,  a.     Slightly  faint. 
FAINT'ISH-NESS,  re.    A  slight  degree  of  faintness. 
JtfbuthnoU 
FAINT'LING,  a.    Timorous;   feeble-minded.      [JVot 

used]  Arbuthnot. 

FaINT'LY,  ado.     In  a  feeble,  languid  manner  ;  with- 
out vigor  or  activity  ;  as,  to  attack  or  defend  faintly. 

2.  With  a  feeble  flame  ;  as,  a  torcli  burns  faintly. 

3.  With  a  feeble  light ;  as,  The  candle  burns/atnffy. 

4.  With  little  force  ;  as,  to  breathe  faintly. 

5.  Without  force  of  representation  ;  imperfectly  ; 
as,  to' describe  faintly  what  we  have  seen. 

6.  In  a  low  tone  ;  with  a  feeble  voice  ;  as,  to  speak 
faintly. 

7.  Without  spirit  or  courage  ;  timorously. 

He  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife.  Denham. 

FATNT'NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  faint ;  loss  of 
strength,  color,  and  respiration. 

2.  Feebleness;  languor;  want  of  strength. 

Hooker. 

3.  Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigor.  Spenser. 

4.  Feebleness,  as  of  color  or  light. 

5.  Feebleness  of  representation  ;  as,  faintness  of 
description. 

6.  Feebleness  of  mind ;  timorousness  ;   deje 
irresolution. 

I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.  —  Lev.  xxvl, 
FAINTS,  re.  pi.  The  gross  fetid  oil  remaining  after 
distillation,  or  a  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs 
from  the  still  in  rectifying  the  low  wines  after  the 
proof  spirit  is  drawn  off;  also,  the  last  runnings  of 
all  spirits  distilled  by  tire  alembic. 

Encyc.     Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

FAINT'Y.a.     Weak  ;  feeble  ;' languid.  Dryden. 

FAIR,   a. t  [Sax.  forger  ;   Sw.  fager  ;    Dan.  faver.     If 

the  sense  is  primarily  to  open,  to  clear,  to  separate, 

this  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  Sw.  fdja,  Dan. 

fejcr,  D.  vcegen,  (i.  feu-en,  to  sweep,  scour,  furbish.] 

1.  Clear  ;  free  from  spots  ;  free  from  a  dark  hue  ; 
white  ;  as,  a  fair  skin  ;  a  fair  complexion.      Hence, 

2.  Beautiful ;  handsome  ;  properly,  having  a  hand- 
some face. 

Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.  —  Gen.  xii. 
Hence, 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  handsome  or  beautiful  in 
general. 

Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  irrcalness,  in  die  lenMh  of  his  branches. 
— Ezek.  xxxi. 

4.  Clear ;  pure  ;  free  from  feculence  or  extraneous 
matter  ;  as,  fc ' 

5.  Clear;  not  cloudy  or  overcast ;  as,  fair  weather ; 
a  fair  sky. 

6.  Favorable  ;  prosperous  ;  blowing  in  a  direction 
toward  the  place  of  destination  ;  as,  a  fair  wind  at 
sea. 

7.  Open  ;  direct,  as  a  way  or  passage.  You  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  promotion.  Hence,  likely  to  succeed. 
He  stands  as  fair  to  succeed  as  any  man. 

8.  Open  to  attack  or  access  ;  unobstructed;  as,  a 
fair  mark  ;  a  fair  butt ;  fair  in  sight ;  in  fair  sight ; 
a  fair  view. 

9.  Open  ;    frank  ;    honest ;    hence,   equal ;   just ; 
equitable.     My  friend  is  a  fair  man  ;  his  offeris/a' 
his  propositions  are  fair  and  honorable. 


latural  death.  Tempts 

not  sophistical  or  insidious  ; 


He  died  a  fair 

11.  Frank  ;  can 
as,  a  fair  disputar 

12.  Honest ;  honorable  ;  mild  ;  opposed  to  insidi- 
ous and  compulsory  ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  thing  by 
fair  means. 

13.  Frank  ;  civil  ;  pleasing  ;  not  harsh. 

When  fair  wunlri  and  e;u.-nl  c;.i:lisl-I  will  not  prevail  on  us,  we 
must  be  frighted  into  our  duty.  L' Estrange. 

14.  Equitable;  just;  merited. 


Thatc 


s  <lu.,m  is  fun 


Milton. 


/air  nana. 

17.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  unspotted ;  un- 
tarnished ;  as,  a  fair  character  or  fame. 

18.  In  mercantile  use,  middling;  medium;  as,  a 
fair  demand  ;  of  a  fair  quality. 

FaIR,  adv.    Openly;  frankly;  civilly ;  complaisantly. 

One  of  the  cump  uiy  s[...|;e  liiin/aie.  L'Bslrange. 

2.  Candidly  ;   honestly  ;    equitably.    He  promised 

3.  Happily  ;  successfully.  [fair 

Now/air  betkll  thee.  Shale. 

4.  On  good  terms  ;  as,  to  keep  fair  with  the  world  ; 
to  stand  fair  witli  one's  companions. 

To  bid  fair,  is  to  be  likely,  or  to  have  a  fair  pros- 
Fair  and  square  :  just  dealing  ;  honesty.  [pect. 

FAIR,  n.    Elliptically,  a  fair  woman;  a  handso'ue  fe- 
The  fair  ;   the  female  sex.  imale. 

2.  Fairness  ;applujl  tuthwas  or  persons.  [JVotmuse.] 

FAIR,  re.  [Fr.  foire  ;  W.  fair ;  Arm.  four,  foer,  fear, 
or  for  ;  L.  forum,  or  ferine.  The  It.  ficra,  and  Sp. 
feria,  a  fair,  are  the  L.fcriar,  a  holiday,  a  day  exempt 
from  labor;  G.feicr,  whence  feiern,  to  rest  from  la- 
bor. If  fair  is  from  forum,  it  may  coincide  in  ori- 
gin with  Gr.  Tropevai,  tpnopevopui,  to  trade,  whence 
epiroptof,  emporium,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is 
to  pass.  In  Norman  French  we  find  fair  and  feire. 
If  fair  is  from  feria,  it  is  so  called  from  being  held 
in  places  where  the  wakes  or  feasts  at  the  dedication 
of  churches  were  held,  or  from  the  feasts  them- 
selves. It  is  a  fact  that  Sundays  were  formerly  mar- 
ket days.] 

A  stated  market  in  a  particular  town  or  city ;  a 
stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade.  A 
fair  is  annual  or  more  frequent.  The  privilege  of 
holding  fairs  is  granted  by  the  king  or  supreme 
power.  Among  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Francfort  and  Leipsic  in  Geimany ;  of 
Novi  in  the  Milanese  ;  of  Riga  and  Archangel  in 
Russia;  of  Lyons  and  St.  Germain  in  France.  In 
Great  Britain  many  towns  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  no  fairs  similar  to 
those  in  England  ;  at  least  I  know  of  none.  The 
ladies  sometimes  hold  fairs  for  the  sale  of  their  work 
for  charitable  purposes.  These  are  called,  in  Eng- 
land, Fancy-Fairs. 

FAIR'-HAIR-iO),  a.    Having  fair  hair. 

FaIR'-HAND,  a.    Having  a  fair  appearance.    Shah. 

F.M!('llOOI>,  n.     Fairness  ;  beauty.  Fox. 

FaIK'ING,  n.     A  present  given  at  a  fair.  Oay. 

FAIR'LY,  adv.  Beautifully ;  handsomely.  [Little 
used.] 

2.  Commodiously  ;  conveniently;  as,  atown  fairly 
situated  for  foreign  trade. 

3.  Frankly;  honestly;  justly;  equitably;  without 
disguise,  fraud,  or  prevarication.  The  question  was 
fairly  stated  and  argued.  Let  us  deal  fairly  with  all 
men. 

4.  Openly ;  ingenuously ;  plainly.  Let  us  deal 
fairly  with  ourselves,  or  our  own  hearts. 

5.  Candidly. 

I  interpret  fairly  your  design.  Dryden. 

6.  Without  perversion  or  violence  ;  as,  an  infer- 
ence may  be  fairly  detluced  from  the  premises. 

7.  Without  blots  ;  in  plain  letters  ;  plainly  ;  legi- 
bly ;  as,  an  instrument  or  record  fairly  written. 

8.  Completely ;  without  deficience.  His  antag- 
onist fought  till  he  was  fairly  defeated. 

_  9.  Softly;  gently.  Milton. 

FaIR'NESS,  re.  Clearness ;  freedom  from  spots  or 
blemishes ;  whiteness ;  as,  the  fairness  of  skin  or 
complexion. 

2.  Clearness  ;  purity  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  water. 

3.  Freedom  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  as,  the  fairness 
of  character  or  reputation. 

4.  Beauty  ;  elegance  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  form. 

5.  Frankness  ;  candor  ;  hence,  honesty  ;  ingenu- 
ousness ;  as,  fairness  in  trade. 

6.  Openness;  candor;  freedom  from  disguise,  in- 
sidiousness,  or  prevarication  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  an 
argument. 

7.  Equality  of  terms ;  equity  ;  as,  the  fairness  of 
a  contract. 

8.  Distinctness  ;  freedom  from  blots  or  obscurity  ; 
as,  the  fairness  of  hand-WTiting ;  the  fairness  of  a 
copy 
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FAIR  -SEEM'ING,  a.     Appearing  fair.         Hemans. 

FAIR'-SPOK'i'N,  (-spok'n,)  a.  Using  fair  speech; 
bland  ;  civil ;  courteous ;  plausible. 

Arius,  a.  fair-spoken  man.  Hooker. 

FaIR'Y,  n.  [G.  fee  ;  Fr.  fee,  whence  fier,  to  enchant, 
/eerie,  a  fairy  land;  It.  fata.  The  origin  of  this 
word  is  not  obvious,  and  the  radical  letters  are  un- 
certain. The  conjectures  of  Baxter,  Jamieson,  and 
others,  throw  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  subject.] 

1.  A.  fay;  an  imaginary  being  or  spirit,  supposed 
to  assume  a  human  form,  dance  in  meadows,  steal 
infants,  and  play  a  variety  of  pranks.  [See  Elf  and 
Demon.]  Locke.     Pope. 

2.  An  enchantress.  Shale. 
Fairy  of  the  mine;  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to 

inhabit  mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts  and 
chambers,  always  employed  in  cutting  ore,  turning 
the  windlass,  &c,  yet  effecting  nothing.  The  Ger- 
mans believe  in  two  species  ;  one  tierce  and  malevo- 
lent, the  other  gentle.     [See  Cobalt.]  Encyc. 

FaIR'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  fairies  ;  as,  fairy  land.  Shak. 
2.  Given  by  fairies  ;  as,  fairy  money  or  favors. 

Dryden.     Locke. 
Fairy  ring  or  circle  ;  a  phenomenon    observed 
fields,  vulgarly  supposed   to  be  caused  by  fairies 
their  dances.     This  circle  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  ab 
seven   yards   in  diameter,  containing  a  round,  bare 
path,  a  foot  broad,  with   green   grass  in  the  middle  ; 
the  other  of  different  size,  encompassed  with  grass 
greener  than  that  in  the  middle.  Encyc, 

FaIR'Y-LAND,  n.  The  imaginary  land  or  abode  of 
fairies. 

FAIR'Y-LIKE,  a.    Imitating  the  manner  of  fairies. 
Shak. 

FaIR'Y-SToNE,  n.    A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 

Johnson. 

The  foss"  echinite,  abundant  in  chalk  pits.   Cyc. 

FATTh,  n.  [W.  fyi;  Arm.  feiz;  L.  fides ;  It.  fide ; 
Port,  and  Sn.fi ;  Fr.  foi ;  Gr.  mc-ic ;  L.  fido,  to  trust ; 
Gr.  ttciSoi,  to  persuade,  to  draw  toward  any  thing,  to 
conciliate  ;  neitiopai,  to  believe,  to  obey.  In  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederic,  it  is  said,  the  primitive 
signification  of  the  verb  is  to  bind  and  draw  or  lead, 
as  ircura  signifies  a  rope  or  cable,  as  does  trcto-jtu. 
But  this  remark  is  a  little  incorrect.  The  sense  of 
the  verb,  from  which  that  of  rope  and  binding  is  de- 
rived, is  to  strain,  to  draw, and  thus  to  bind  or  make 

fast.     A  rope  or  cable  is  that  whir] kes  I 'a  i.    Uu. 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  noa.     Class  Bd,  No.  16.] 

1.  Belief;  the  assent  of  tiie  mind  to  the  truth  of 
what  is  declared  by  another,  resting  on  his  authority 
and  veracity,  without  other  evidence  ;  the  judgment 
that  what  another  states  or  testifies  is  the  truth.  I 
have  strong  faith,  or  no  faith,  in  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  in  what  a  historian  narrates. 

2.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition advanced  by  another;  belief,  on  probable  evi- 
dence of  any  kind. 

3.  In  theology,  the  assent  of  the  mind  or  under- 
standing to  the  truth  of  what  God  has  revealed.  Sim- 
ple belief  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  of  the  existence,  character,  arid 
doctrines  of  Christ,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers,  is  called  historical  or  speculative  faith  ; 
a  faith  little  distinguished  from  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence and  achievements  of  Alexander  or  of  Cesar. 

4.  Evangelical,  justifying,  or  saving  faith,  is  the  as- 
sent of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  divine  revelation, 
on  the  authority  of  Coil's  testimony,  accompanied 
with  a  cordial  assent  of  the  will  or  approbation  of 
the  heart;  an  entire  confidence  or  trust  in  God's 
character  and  declarations,  and  in  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  Christ,  with  an  unreserved  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  his  guidance,  and  dependence 
on  his  merits  for  salvation.  In  other  words,  that 
firm  belief  of  God's  testimony  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads  to 
an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation. 

Being  justified  by /(lift.  —  Rom.  v. 
Without  fair]:  it  is  inip.^Ml.lr  u,  pkav  Gud.  —  Heb.  xi. 
For  we  walk  by  fnlh ,  and  not  l,y  siirht.  —2  Cor.  v. 
Willi  The  licaii  in.m  Ldi.-vrih  lu  ne|,l,-MUSii.-bS.  —  Rom.  X. 
The  faitli  of  the   gospel   is  that  emotion   i.l  the   mind,  which  is 
called  trusl  nremii,!,  mr,  eveivis,  d  luw  ml  the  mural  elmr- 
r  of  God,  and  particularly  t " 
practical  ci 


id  because  he"  has  declared  them.         L.  Woods. 

5.  The  object  of  belief;  a  doctrine  or  system  of 
doctrines  believed  ;  a  system  of  revealed  truths  re- 
ceived by  Christians. 

They  heard  only,  that  he  who  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now 
preacheth  UV  Jiiilh  wlmh  eoce  |u-  dralroyrd.  —  Gab  i. 

6.  The  promises  of  God,  or  his  truth  and  faithful- 
ness. 

Shall   their  unbelief  make  the  faidt  of  God  without  effect  ?  — 

7.  An  open  profession  of  gospel  truth. 

Your  faith  Is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world.  — Rom.  i. 


i  thyself  Ijcforo  God.  — Rom. 


FAK 

9.  Faithfulness  ;  fidelity  ;  a  strict  adherence  to  du- 
ty and  fulfillment  of  promises. 

Her  failing,  while  her  faitli  to  me  remains, 

I  would  conceal.  AKIIon. 

Children  m  whom  is  no  faitli. —  Deut.  xxxii. 

10.  Word  or  honor  pledged  ;  promise  given  ;  fidel- 
ity.    He  violated  his  plighted  faith. 

For  you  alone 
1  broke  my  faith  with  inj-in-j  Palamon.  Dryden. 

11.  Sincerity  ;  honesty  ;  vtracity  ;  faithfulness. 
We  ought,  in  good  faitli.,  to  fulfill  all  our  engage- 
ments. 

12.  Credibility  or  truth.    [Unusual.] 

The  faith  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  Mtford. 

FAITH,  exclam.    A  colloquial  expression,  meaning  on 

mil  fmth  ;  in  truth  ;  verily. 
FaITH'-BReACH,  ti.     Breach  of  fidelity  ;  disloyalty ; 

Perfidy.  Shak. 

FaITH'£D,  (fatht,)  a.     Honest ;  sincere.    [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
FaITH'FUL,   a.     Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  and 
to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Be  thou  faithful  to  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

2.  Firmly  adhering  to  duty  ;  of  true  fidelity  ;  loy- 
al ;  true  to  allegiance  ;  as,  a  faithful  subject. 

3.  Constant  in  the  performance  of  duties  or  ser- 
vices ;  exact  in  attending  to  commands;  as,  a  faitli 
ful  servant. 

4.  Observant  of  compact,  treaties,  contracts,  vows, 
or  other  engagements  ;  true  to  one's  word.  A  gov- 
ernment should  be  faithful  to  its  treaties  ;  individuals, 
to  their  word. 

5.  True  ;  exact ;  in  conformity  to  the  letter  and 
spirit ;  as,  a  faithful  execution  of  a  will. 

6.  True  to  the  marriage  covenant ;  as,  a  faithful 
wife  or  husband. 

7.  Conformable  to  truth  ;  as,  a  faithful  narrative  or 
representation. 

8.  Constant ;  not  fickle  ;  as,  a  faithful  lover  or 
friend. 

9.  True  ;   worthy  of  belief.     2  Tim.  ii. 
FAITH'FUL-LY,   adv.     In  a  faithful  manner;   with 

good  faith. 

2.  With  strict  adherence  to  allegiance  and  duty ; 
applied  to  subjects. 

3.  With  strict  observance  of  promises,  vows,  cov- 
enants, or  duties;  without  failure  of  performance ; 
honestly  ;  exactly.  The  treaty  or  contract  waisfaith- 
fullii  executed. 


5.  Honestly  ;  truly  ;  u  ilii.mt  defect,  fraud,  trick, 
ambiguity.      The  battle  was  faithfully  described  or 
represented. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  faithfully  signified  by 
their  names.  South. 

6.  Confidently  ;  steadily.  Shak. 
FAITH'FUL-XESS,  „.     Fidelity  ;  loyalty;  firm  adhe- 
rence to  allegiance  and  duty;  as,  Uu:  faithfulness  of: 
subject. 

2.  Truth  ;  veracity  ;  as,  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

3.  Strict  adherence  to   injunctions,  and  to  the  du 
ties  of  a  station  ;  as,  the  faithfulness 


FAL 


4.  Strict  performance  of  promises,  vows,  or  cove- 
nants; constancy  in  affection  ;  as,  the  faithfulness  of 
a  husband  or  wife. 
FaITH'LESS,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  religion  ;  unbelieving. 

O  faithless  generation.  —  Matt.  xvii. 

2.  Not  believing  ;  not  giving  credit  to. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  allegiance  or  duty  ;  disloyal  ; 
perfidious  ;  treacherous  ;  as,  a  faithless  subject. 

4.  Not  true  to  a  master  or  employer ;  neglectful  ; 
as,  a  faithless  servant. 

5.  Not  true  to  the  marriage  covenant ;  false ;  as,  a 
faithless  husband  or  wife. 

6.  Not  observant  of  promises 

7.  Deceptive. 

Yonder  faithless  phantom.  Goldsmith. 

FAITH'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  faithless  manner. 
FaITH'LESS-NESS,  n     Unbelief  as  to  revealed  re- 

2.  Perfidy  ;  treachery  ;  disloyalty,  as  in  subjects. 

3.  Violation  of  promises  or  covenants;  inconstan- 
cy, as  of  husband  or  wife. 

FAI'TOUR,  (fa'toor,)  n.     [Norm.,  from  L.  factor.} 
An  evil-doer;  a  scoundrel ;  a  mean  fellow.    [Obs.] 

FAKE,  n.  [Scot,  faik,  to  fold,  a  fold,  a  layer  or^st'ra- 
tum  ;  perhaps  Sw.  viku,  ciclda,  to  fold  or  involve. 
The  sense  of  fold  may  be  to  lav,  to  fall,  or  to  set  or 
throw  together,  and  this  word  may  belong  to  Sax. 
f<cgan,fcgan,  to  unite,  to  suit,  to  fudge,  that  is,  to  set 
or  lay  together.] 

One  of  the  circles  or  windings  of  a  cable  or  haw- 
ser, as  it  lies  in  a  coil ;  a  single' turn  or  coil. 

Mar.  Diet. 
FA'KIR,  (fa'ker,)  \  n.      [This  word    signifies,   in 

FX-aUIR',  (fi-keer',)  \  Arabic,  a  poor  man  ;  in 
Ethiopic,  an  interpreter.] 


A  Mohammedan  monk  or  hermit  in  India:  the 
same  as  dervise  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  fakirs 
subject  themselves  to  severe  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations. Some  of  them  condemn  themselves  to  a 
standing  posture  all  their  lives,  supported  only  by  a 
stick  or  rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others  wander  about 
in  companies,  telling  fortunes;  and  these  are  said  to 
be  arrant  villains.  Encyc. 

FAL-€aDE',  n.     [h.falx,  a  sickle  or  sevthe.] 

A  horse  is  said  to  make  a  fulcade,  when  lie  throws 

himself  on  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in 

very  quick  curvets ;  that  is,  a  falcade  is  a  bending 

very  iow.  Harris. 

FAL'CATE,       )  a.     [L.  falcatus,  from  falx,  a  sickle, 

FAL'€A-TED,  (      scythe,  or  reaping-hook.] 

Hooked;  bent  like  a  sickle  or  scythe;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  new  moon.  Bailey. 

FAL-CA'TION,   n.     Crookedness;   a  bending  in  the 

form  of  a  sickle.  Brown. 

FAL'CHION,  (fawl'chun,)  n.     [Fr.  fauchon,  from  L. 
falx,  a  reaping-hook.] 

A  short,  crooked  sword  ;  a  cimiter.  Dryden. 

FAL'CI-FORM,    a.      [L.  falx,   a  reaping-hook,   and 

In  the  shape  of  a  sickle;  resembling  a  reaping- 
hook. 
FAL'OON,  (fawk'n  or  fal'kon,)  n.  *  [Fr.  faucon  ;  It. 
falcone;  L.  falco,  a  hawk  ;  W.  gtcale,  a  crested  one, 
a  heron,  a  hawk,  that  which  rises  or  towers.  The 
falcon  is  probably  so  named  from  its  curving  beak 
or  talons.] 

*1.  A  hawk  ;  but  appropriately,  a  hawk  trained  to 
sport,  as  in  falconry,  winch  see.  It  is  said  that  this 
name  is,  by  sportsmen,  given  to  the  female  alone; 
for  the  male  is  smaller,  weaker,  and  less  courageous, 
and  is  therefore  called  tercel,  or  tersel.  Encyc. 

This  term,  in  ornithologn,  is  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Falco,  with  a  short,  hooked  beak,  and  very 
long  wings,  the  strongest  armed  and  most  courageous 
species,  and  therefore  used  in  falconry. 

Cuvier.     Ed.  Encyc. 
2.  A  sort  of  cannon,  whose  diameter  at  the  bore  is 
five  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  carrying  shot  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Harris. 
FAL'CON-GEN'TIL,  n.      A  falcon  when  full  feath- 
ered and  c pletely  bred.  Booth. 

FAL'C  ON-ER,  (fawk'n-er  or  fal'kon-er,)  n.    [Fr.  fau- 

A  person  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks  for  taking 
wild  fowls  ;  one  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling 
with  hawks.  Johnson. 

FAL'CO-NET,  n.     [Fr.  fulconettc.] 

A  small  cannon  or  piece  of  ordnance,  whose  diam- 
eter at  the  bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and 
carrying  shot  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter.    Harris. 
FAL'€ON-RY,   (fawk'n-ry    or    fal'kon-ry,)   n.      [Fr. 
fuueonncrie,  from  L.  falco,  a  hawk.] 

1.  The  art  of  training  hawks  to  the  exercise  of 
hawking. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  wild  fowls  by  means  of 


vks. 

FALD'AGE,  (fawld'oj,)  n.  [W.  fold,  a  fold  ;  Goth. 
faldan;  Snx.fealilait,  to  fold  ;  Law  L.  fuldagium.] 

In  England,  a  privilege  which  anciently  several 
lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better 
to  manure  them.  Harris. 

FALD'FEE,  n.  A  fee  or  composition  paid  anciently 
by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage.  Diet. 

FALD'ING,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth.   [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

FALD'IS-DO-RY,  n.     [Sax.  fold  and  stun.     Ash.} 
The  throne  or  scat  of  a  bishop.     [j\'ot  in  use.] 

FALD'STOOL,  n.  *  [fold,  or  fold,  and  stool.]  A  fold- 
ing-stool, or  portable  seat,  made  to  fold  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  camp-stool.  Formerly,  a  faldstool  was 
placed  in  the  choir  for  a  bishop,  when  he  officiated  in 
any  but  his  own  cathedral  church.   Gloss,  of  Architect 

FA-LER'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Falernus,  in  Italy. 
As  a  noun,  the  wine  made  in  that  territory. 

FALL,K.i. ;  pret.  Fell  ;  pp.  Fallen.  [Sax.  feallan ;  G. 
fallen;  D.  vallen  ;  Sw  fallu  :  Dan.  faldir  ;  allied  irrob- 
ably  to  L.  fallo,  to  fail,  to  deceive,  Gr.  o-i/inAAw;  Sp. 
hollar,  to  find,  to  fall  on  ;  Fr.  affalcr,  to  lower.  '  See 
Class  Bl,  No.  18,  28,  43  49,  52.  Fall  coincideii  ex- 
actly with  the  Shcmitic  bo:,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  fclara. 
to  fall.  Fail  agrees  better  with  the  Heb.  .03,  and 
•on ;  but  these  words  may  have  had  one  primitive 
root,  the  sense  of  which  was  to  move,  to  recede,  to 
pass.  As  these  words  are  unquestionably  the  same 
in  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages,  they  afford 
decisive  evidence  that  the  3,  or  first  letter  of  the 
Shemitic  words,  is  a  prefix.  The  Chaldee  sense  of 
^33  is  to  defile,  to  make  foul.  (See  Foul.)  The  same 


^r.  ^JkJ    nabala,  signifies  to  shoot,  to  drive, 

or  throw  an  arrow,  Gr.  ftaWie.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place  ;  to  descend  hy  the 
power  of  gravity  alone.  Rain  falls  from  the  clouds  ; 
a  man  falls  from  his  horse  ;  ripe  fruits  full  from  troe»  ; 
an  ox  falls  into  a  pit. 

I  beheld  Satan  I 


verb  in 


lie-htmnir  f"!l  from  heavei 


■Luke] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT. -METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. -NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


:  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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3.  To  disembogue ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet ;  to  flow 
out  of  its  channel  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea,  as  a 
river.  The  Rhone  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Danube  falls  into  the  Euxine.  The  Mississippi 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  To  depart  from  the  faith,  or  from  rectitude;  to 
apostatize.     Adam  fr.ll  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Labor  to  enter  into  lli:il  rest,  lest  any  man  fail  after  the  same 
example  of  unbelief.  —  Hcb.  iv. 

5.  To  die,  particularly  by  violence. 

Ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall  before  you  by 
A  thousand  ah,i\[  fall  at  lliv  side.  —  Pa.  xci. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly ;  to  vanish ;  to 
perish. 

The  greatness  of  these  Irish  lenls  suddenly  fill 1  vanished. 

Dames. 

7.  To  be  degraded  ;  to  sink  into  disrepute  or  dis- 
grace ;  to  be  plunged  into  misery  ;  as,  to  fall  from  an 
elevated  station,  or  from  a  prosperous  state. 

8.  To  decline  in  power,  wealth,  or  glory  ;  to  sink 
into  weakness ;  to  be  given  up,  overthrown,  or 
ruined.  This  is  the  renowned  Tyre  ;  but  oh,  how 
fallen ! 

Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  thai  we  are  innocent.  Addison. 

9.  To  pass  into  a  worse  state  than  the  former  ;  to 
come  ;  as,  to  fall  into  difficulties  ;  to  fall  under  cen- 
sure or  imputation  ;  to  fall  into  error  or  absurdity  ;  to 
fall  into  a  snare.  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  the 
sense  of  suddenness,  accident,  or  ignorance  is  often 
implied,  but  not  always. 

10.  To  sink ;  to  be  lowered.  The  mercury  in  a 
thermometer  rises  and  fulls  with  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  heat.  The  water  of  a  river  rises  and 
falls.     The  tide  falls. 

11.  To  decrease ;  to  he  diminished  in  weight  or 
value.  The  price  of  goods  falls  with  plenty  and 
rises  with  scarcity.  Pliny  tells  us,  the  as  fell  from  a 
pound  to  two  ounces  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Arbuthnot. 

12.  To  sink  ;  not  to  amount  to  the  full. 


The  • 


i  fall  t 


13.  To  be  rejectetl ;  to  sink  into  disrepute. 

This  book  must  stand  or  fall  widi  thee.  Locke. 

14  To  decline  from  violence  to  calmness,  from 
intensity  to  remission.  The  wind  falls,  and  a  calm 
succeeds. 

At  length  her  fury  fell.  Dryaen. 

13.  i'o  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind  ;  to 
become  ;  as,  to  fall  asleep  ;  to  fall  distracted  ;  to  fall 
sick  ;  to  fall  into  rage  or  passion  ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to 
full  into  temptation. 

16.  To  sink  into  an  air  of  dejection,  discontent, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  shame ;  applied  to  the 
or  look. 

Cain  was  vm'V  wrntlt,  and  his  oamlenance  fell. 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen. 

17.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come. 

18.  To  light  on  ;  to  come  by  chance. 
The  Romans  fell  on  this  model  by  chance. 

19.  To  come  ;  to  rush  on  ;  to  assail. 


rfcll, 


\faUo 


20.  To  come ;  to  arrive. 

The  vernal  equinox,  which  at  ll 
of  March,  falls  now  about  I 

21.  To  come  unexpectedly. 

Addison. 

M2.  To  begin  with  haste,  ardor,  or  vehemence;  to 
rush  or  hurry  to.     They  fill  to  blows. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  to  lusting. — Num.  xi. 


r  otherwise,  as 
property.  The  estate  or  the  province  fell  to  his 
brother.  The  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
rival.     A  large  estate  fell  to  his  heirs. 

24.  To  become  the  property  of;  to  belong  or  apper- 
tain to. 

Look   in  l„-r  face,  and   you'll  I...  -  ■■(  ih'm  all.  Pope. 

25.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly.  Some 
expressions  fell  from  him.  An  unguarded  expression 
fell  from  his  lips.  Not  a  word  fell  from  him  on  the 
subject. 

26.  To  sink;  to  languish;  to  Income  feeble  or 
faint.     Our  hopes  and  fears  rise  and  fall  with  good 

27.  To  be  brought  forth.  Take  care  of  lambs 
when  they  first  fall.  Mortimer. 


language,  to  strike 
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against ;  applied  to  one  vessel  coming  into  collision 
with  another. 

To  fall  astern ;  in  seamen's  language,  to  move  or  be 
driven  backward  ;  to  recede.  A  ship  falls  astern  by 
the  force  of  a  current,  or  when  outsailed  by  another. 

To  fall  away  ;  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  become  lean  or 
emaciated  ;  to  pine. 

2.  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance ;  to  revolt  or 
rebe.. 

3.  To  renounce  or  desert  the  faith  ;  to  apostatize  ; 
to  sink  into  wickedness. 

These  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  — 

4.  To  perish  ;  to  be  ruined  ;  to  be  lost. 

How  can  the  soul  — fall  away  into  nothing  ?  Addison. 

5.  To  decline  gradually ;  to  fade  ;  to  languish,  or 
become  faint. 

Oue  color  falls  away  by  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  insensi- 
bly. Addison. 
To  fall  back;  to  recede  ;  to  give  way 
2.  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose;  not 
to  fulfill. 

To  fall  calm ;  to  cease  to  blow  ;  to  become  calm. 
To  fall  down  ;  to  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship. 

All  nations  shall  fall  down  U-fore  him.  —  Ps.  lxxii. 

2.  To  sink  ;  to  come  to  the  ground. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bend  or  bow,  as  a  suppliant.    Isaiah  xlv. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river  or 
other  outlet. 

To  fall  foul ;  to  attack  ;  to  make  an  assault. 

To  fall  from ;  to  recede  from  ;  to  depart ;  not  to  ad- 
here ;  as,  to  fall  from  an  agreement  or  engagement. 

2.  To  depart  from  allegiance  or  duty  ;  to  revolt. 

To  fall  in  ;  to  concur  ;  to  agree  with.  The  measure 
falls  in  with  popular  opinion. 

2.  To  comply  ;  to  yield  to. 

You  will  find  it  dillieult  to  persuade  learned  men  to  fall  in  with 
your  projects.  Addison. 

3.  To  come  in  ;  to  join  ;  to  enter.  Fall  into  the 
ranks  ;  fall  in  on  the  right. 

To  fall  in  with  ;  to  meet,  as  a  ship  ;  also,  to  discover 
or  come  near,  as  land. 

To  fall  off;  to  withdraw;  to  separate;  to  be 
broken  or  detached.    Friends  fall  off  in  adversity. 

Love  cools,  hi Uiip/c.'s  of,  l.ealiers  divide.  Sliak. 

2.  To  perish  ;  to  die  away.  Words  fall  off  by 
disuse. 

3.  'I'o  apostatize  ;  to  forsake;  to  withdraw  from  the 
faith,  or  from  allegiance  or  duty. 

Those  captive  tribes  fell  of 
From  God  to  worship  calves.  Milton. 

4.  To  forsake;  to  abandon.    His  subscribers  fell  off. 

5.  To  drop.     Fruits  fall  off  when  ripe. 

6.  To  depreciate  ;  to  de|>art  from  former  excel- 
lence ;  to  become  less  valuable  or  interesting.  The 
magazine  or  the  review  falls  off;  it  h;is  fallen  off. 

7.  In  seamen's  language,  to  deviate  or  trend  to  the 
leeward  of  the  point  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship 
was  before  directed  ;  to  fall  to  leeward.         Totten. 

To  fall  on;  to  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly. 

Fall  on,  and  try  tie-  appeuie  to  eat.  Dryden. 

2.  To  begin  an  attack  ;  to  assault ;  to  assail. 

F all  on,  fall  on,  and  hear  htm  not.  Dryaen. 

3.  To  drop  on  ;  to  descend  on. 

To  fall  out ;  to  quarrel  ;  to  begin  to  contend. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  Wte  falls  out 

With  every  tiling,  its  friend,  itself.  Addison. 

2.  To  nappen  ;  to  befall  ;  to  chance. 

There  fell  out  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  mise. 
L'Estrange. 

To  fall  over;  to  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
another. 

2.  To  fall  beyond.  Shak. 

To  fall  short ;  to  be  deficient.  The  corn  falls  short. 
We  all  fall  short  in  duty. 

To  fall  to  ;  to  begin  hastily  and  eagerly. 

Fall  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryden. 

2  To  apply  one's  self  to.  He  will  never  after  fall 
t   lauor. 

They  fell  to   raising   money,  under  pretense    of  the   relief  of 


To  fall  under  ;  to  come  under,  or  within  the  limits 
of;  to  be  subjected  to.  They  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor. 

2.  To  come  under ;  to  become  the  subject  of. 
This  point  did  not  full  under  the  cognizance  or  de- 
liberations of  the  court.  These  things  do  not  fall 
under  human  sight  or  observation. 

3.  To  come  within  ;  to  be  ranged  or  reckoned 
with.  These  substances  fall  under  a  different  class 
or  order. 

To  fall  upon;  to  attack.     [See  To  fall  ok.] 

2.  To  attempt. 

I  do  not  intend  to  fall  upon  nice  disquisitions.  Holder. 

3.  To  rush  against. 

Fall  primarily  denotes  descending  motion,  either 
in  a  perpendicular  or  inclined  direction,  and  in  most 
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of  its  applications,  implies,  literally  or  fgurativehj, 
velocity,  haste,  suddenness,  or  violence.  Its  use  is  so 
various,  and  so  much  diversified  by  modifying  words, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  its  senses  in  all  its 


;ss  sword.     I  am  willing  to  fall  this  argu: 
[This  application  is  obsolete.]  [Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  To  sink  ;  to  depress ;  as,  to  raise  or  fall  the 
voice. 

3.  To  diminish  ;  to  lessen  or  lower;  as,  to  fall  the 
price  of  commodities.     [Little  used.] 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  fall  lambs.  [Rare.]  Shak. 

5.  To  fell  ;  to  cut  down  ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree. 

[This  use  is  provincial  in  England,  and  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  America  ;  fell  and  fall  being  probably 
from  a  common  root.] 
FALL,  n.  The  act  of  dropping  or  descending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  by  gravity  ;  descent ;  as,  a 
fall  from  a  horse  or  from  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect 
posture.    He  was  walking  on  ice,  and  had  a  fall. 

3.  Death  ;  destruction  ;  overthrow. 

Our  fathers  had  a  great/a^  before  our  enemies.  Judith. 

4.  Ruin  ;  destruction. 

They  conspire  thy  fall.  Denham. 

5.  Downfall  ;  degradation  ;  Atss  if  greatness  or 
office  ;  as,  the/u«  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Behold  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope. 

6.  Declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion ; 
ruin  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

7.  Diminution  ;  decrease  of  price  or  value  ;  depre- 
ciation ;  as,  tin- fall  of  prices  ;  the  fall  of  rents  ;  the 
fall  of  interest. 

8.  Declination  of  sound  ;  a  sinking  of  tone ;  ca- 
dence ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

9.  Declivity ;  the  descent  of  land  or  a  hill ;  a 
slope.  Bacon. 

10.  Descent  of  water ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract ;  a 
rush  of  water  down  a  steep  place  ;  usually  in  the 
plural  ;  sometimes  in  the  singular  ;  as,  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  or  the  Mohawk  ;  the  fall  of  the  Housatonic 
at  Canaan.  Fall  is  applied  to  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent, or  to  one  that  is  very  steep.  When  the  de- 
scent is  moderate,  we  name  it  rapids.  Custom,  how- 
ever, sometimes  deviates  from  this  rule,  and  the 
rapids  of  rivers  are  called  falls. 

11.  The  outlet  or  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of 
water  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond  ;  as,  the 
fall  of  the  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Addison. 

12.  Extent  of  descent  ;  the  distance  which  any 
thing  falls  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  pond  has  a  fall  of 
five  feet. 

13.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  season  when  leaves 
fall  from  trees  ;  autumn.  [Hants  and  Susscz.  Still 
used  in  America.] 

14.  That  which  falls  ;  a  falling  ;  as,  a  fall  of  rain 
or  snow. 


16.  Fall,  or  the  fall;  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
apostasy  ;  the  act  of  our  first  parents  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious 
angels. 

17.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  vail.  B.  Jonson. 

18.  In  seamen's  language,  that  part  of  a  tackle  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  in  hoisting. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

19.  In  Great  Britain,  a  term  applied  to  several 
measures,  linear,  superficial,  and  solid.  Cyc. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  fallacicux;  L.  fallax,  from 
fallo,  to  deceive.     See  Fail.] 

1.  Deceptive;  deceiving;  deceitful  ;.  wearing  a 
false  appearance  ;  misleading  ;  producing  error  or 
mistake;  sophistical;  applied  to  things  only;  as,  a 
fallacious  argument  or  proposition  ;  a  fallacious  ap- 
pearance. 

2.  Deceitful ;  false ;  not  well  founded ;  producing 
disappointment  ;  mocking  expectation ;  as,  a  falla- 
cious hope. 

FAL-La'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  fallacious  manner; 
deceitfully  ;  sophistically ;  with  purpose  or  in  a  man- 
ner to  deceive. 

We  have  seen  how  fallaciously  the  author  has  stated  the  cause. 
Addison. 
FAL-La'CIOUS-NESS,  n.     Tendency  to  deceive  or 
mislead  ;  inconclusiveness  ;  as,  the  fallaciousness  of 
an  argument,  or  of  appearances. 
FAL'LA-CY,  K.f  [h.fatlacm.] 

1.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance;  deceitfulness  ; 
that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind.  Detect 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument. 

2.  Deception  ;  mistake.  This  appearance  may  be 
all  a  fallacy. 

I'll  entertain  the  favored  fallacy.  Shak. 

3.  In  logic,  an  argument,  or  apparent  argument, 
which  professes  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue, 
while  in  reality  it  is  not.  Brande. 

FAL'LAX,  n.     [L.]     Cavillation.         Abp.  Craumer.  ■ 
FALL'-EN,  (fawl'n,)  pp.  or  a.    Dropped  ;  descended  ; 
degraded  ;  decreased  ;  ruined. 
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FAL'LEN-CY,  n.     Mistake.     [Obs.] 

FALL'EU,  n.     One  that  falls. 

FAL-Lf-BIL'I-TY,  n.    [It.  fullibilitd.    See  Fallible.] 

1.  Liableness  to  deceive  ;  the  quality  of  being  fal- 
lible ;  uncertainty  ;  possibility  of  being  erroneous,  or 
of  leading  to  mistake  ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  an  argu- 
ment, of  reasoning,  or  of  testimony. 

2.  Liableness  to  err,  or  to  be  deceived  in  one's  own 
judgment ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  men. 

FAL'Ll-BLE,  a.     [It.  fallibile;   Sp.  falible;   from   L. 
failo,  to  deceive.] 

1.  Liable  to  fail  or  mistake  ;  that  may  err  or  be  de- 
ceived ;r.  judgment.     All  men  are  fallible. 

2.  LiaLle  to  error ;  that  may  deceive.  Our  judg- 
ments,  our  faculties,  our  opinions,  are  fallible;  our 
hopes  are  fallible. 

FAL'LT-BLY,  adv.     In  a  fallible  manner. 
FALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Descending  ;    dropping  ;    dis- 
emboguing ;   apostatizing  ;   declining  ;   decreasing  ; 
sinking  ;  coming. 
FALL'ING,         )   n.     An   indenting  or   hollow  ;   op- 
FALL'ING  IN,  \       posed  to  rising  or  prominence. 
Falling  away  ;  apostasy.  [Addison. 

Falling  off;    departure  from  the  line  or  course ; 
declension. 
FALL'ING-SICK'NESS,  n.     The  epilepsy  ;  a  disease 
'hich  the  patient  suddenly  loses  his  senses  and 


The  same  as  Shooting-Star, 


falls 
FALL'ING-STaR. 

which  see. 

FALL'ING-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  falling  from  the  at- 
mosphere; a  meteorite  ;  an  aerolite.  Cijc. 

FAL-LO'PI-AN,a.  [from  Fallupius.]  A  term  applied 
to  two  ducts,  arising  from  the  womb,  usually  called 
tubes. 

FAL'LoW,  a.  [Sax. falewe,  fain,  or  fealo  ;  D.  vaal;  G. 
falb,fahl;  Fr.fauve,  for  faloe  ;  L.  fulvus;  qu.  helvus, 
for  felvus.  'i'his  word  may  lie  from  tiie  root  of  fail, 
fullo  ;  so  called  from  the  fading  color  of  autumnal 
leaves,  or  from  failure,  withering.  Hence,  also,  the 
sense  of  unoccupied,  applied  to  land,  which  in  Span- 
ish is  baldio.] 

1.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  ;  as,  a  fallow  deer. 

2.  Unsowed  ;  not  tilled  ;  left  to  rest  after  a  year  or 
more  of  tillage  ;  'as,  fallow  ground  ;  a  fallow  field. 

Break  up  your  fallow  ground.  —  Jer,  iv. 

3.  Left  unsowed  after  plowing.    The  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  land  after  plowing. 

4.  Unplowed  ;  uncultivated.  Tooke.     Shak. 

5.  Unoccupied  ;  neglected.     [Not  in  use  ] 

Let  the  cause  lie  fallow.  Hudibras. 

FAL'LoW,  n.  Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
filled or  unseeded.  It  is  also  called  fallow,  when 
plowed  without  being  sowed. 

The  plowing  of  fallows  is  a  benefit  to  land.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  plowing  or  tilling  of  land,  without  sowing 

it,  for  a  season.     Summer  fallow,  properly  conducted, 

has  ever  been  found  a  sure  method  of  destroying 

weeds. 

By  a  complete  summer  fallow,  land   is  rendered  tender  and 

mellow.     Thi-faliow  gives  ii  ;,  b.'iir-r  LilLli  Hum  can  be  given 

by  a  fallow  crop.  Sinclair. 

A  green  fallow,  in  England,  is  that  where  land  is 

rendered  mellow  and  clean  from  weeds,  by  means  of 

some  green  crop,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  Cijc. 

FAL'LoW,  v.  i.     To  fade  ;  to  become  yellow.     [Obs.] 

FAL'LoW,  v.  L  To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  land 
without  seeding  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it  mellow.  It  is 
found  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  fallow  cold, 
strong,  clavey  land. 

FAL'LoW-feROP,  n.  The  crop  taken  from  fallowed 
ground.  Sinclair. 

FAL'LoW-DEER,n.*[Sax../;to?wf,  pale  yellow.]  The 
Cervus  Dama,  or  Damn  vulgaris,  a  species  smaller 
than  the  stag,  and  most  common  in  England,  where 
it  is  almost  domesticated  in  the  parks.    Partington. 

FAL'LO W-.ED,  (fal'lode,)  pp.  Plowed  and  harrowed 
for  a  season,  without  being  sown. 

FAL'LoW-FINCH,  n.  A  small  bird,  the  ffinanthe  or 
wheat-ear. 

FAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Plowing  and  harrowing  land 
without  sowing  it. 

FAL'LoW-ING,  n.  The  operation  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  land  without  sowing  it.  Fallowing  is 
found  to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  snails  and 
other  vermin.  Sinclair. 

FAL'LoW-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  the  practice  of 
fallowing  land. 

fallow!.  Is  xi   iiu      u  n     J  >    i  [to       .   I]     Sinclair. 

FAL'LOW-NESS,  n.     A  fallow  state  ;   barrenness  ; 

exemption  from  bearing  fruit.  Donne. 

FALS'ARY,  71.    [See  False.]    A  falsifier  of  evidence. 


[Not 


ot  in  use.] 
SE,o.    [L, 


Sin-Lion. 


It.   id. ;    Fr.  fau.r,  fans.tr;   Sax.  false;  D.  Tiafc 
falsch;  Sw.  and  Dan.  falskj  W.  fats  ;  Ir.  falsa.     See 
Fall  and  Fail.] 

1.  Not  true  ;  not  conformable  to  fact ;  expressing 
what  is  contrary  to  that  which  exists,  is  done,  said, 
or  thought.     A  false  report  communicates  what  is 
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not  done  or  said  ;  a  false  accusation  imputes  to  a 
person  what  he  has  not  done  or  said ;  a  false  wit- 
ness testifies  what  is  not  true  ;  a  false  opinion  is  not 
according  to  truth  or  fact.  The  word  is  applicable 
to  any  subject,  physical  or  moral. 

2.  Not  well  founded  ;  as,  a  false  claim. 

3.  Not  true  ;  not  according  to  the  lawful  standard  ; 
as,  &  false  weight  or  measure. 

4.  Substituted  for  another  ;  succedaneous  ;  suppos- 
ititious ;  as,  a  false  bottom. 

5.  Counterfeit  ;  forged  ;  not  genuine ;  as,  false 
coin  ;  a.  false  bill  or  note. 

6.  Not  solid  or  sound ;  deceiving  expectations ;  as, 
a  false  foundation. 

False  and  slippery  ground.  Dryrten. 

7.  Not  agreeable  to  rule  or  propriety  ;  as,  false  con- 
struction in  language. 

8.  Not  honest  or  just;  not  fair  ;  as,  false  play. 

9.  Not  faithful  or  loyal ;  treacherous  ;  perfidious  ; 
deceitful.  The  king's  subjects  may  prove  false  to 
him.    So  we  say,  a  false  heart. 

10.  Unfaithful  ;  inconstant;  as,  a.  false  friend;  a 
false  lover;  false  to  promises  and  vows;  the  husband 
and  wife  proved  false  to  each  other. 

11.  Deceitful-,  treacherous;  betraying  secrets. 

12.  Counterfeit ;  not  genuine  or  real ;  as,  a  false 
diamond. 

13.  Hypocritical ;  feigned  ;  made  or  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  deception  ;  ax,  false  tears  ;  false  mod- 
esty ;  the  man  appears  in  false  colors;  the  advocate 
gave  the  subject  a  false  coloring. 

False  fire ;   composition  of  combustibles,   used  in 
vessels  of  war  to  make  signals  during  the  night. 
Totten. 
False  imprisonment ;  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  a  person  without  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to 
law  ;  or  the  unlaw  till  detaining  of  a  person  in  custody. 
FALSE,  adv.     Not  truly  ;  not  honestly  ;  falsely.    Sliak. 
FALSE,  v.  t.     To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity  ;  to 
deceive.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  defeat ;  to  balk  ;  to  evade.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
FALSK'-Fa!  •-KI),  (-taste,)  a.     Hypocritical. 
FALSE'-HEXRT,  la.    Hollow  ;  treacherous  ;  de- 

FALSE'-HEART'ED,  ]      ceitful ;  perfidious.     Bacon. 

"   [Tlte former  is  not  used.] 
FALSE'-HEaRT'ED-NESS,«.  Perfidiousness ;  treach- 
ery. Stillingfiect. 
FALSE'HOOD,  n.t  [false  and  hood,] 

1.  Contrariety  or  incoufonnity  to  fact  or  truth;  as, 
tin- falsehood  of  a  report. 

2.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  a  lie  ;  an  untrue 
assertion. 

3.  Want  of  honesty ;  treachery ;  deceitfulness ; 
perfidy.  Milton. 

But  falsehood  is  properly  applied  to  things  only. 
[See  Falseness.] 

4.  Counterfeit ;  false  appearance  ;  imposture. 

Milton. 
FALSE'-KEEL,  n.     The  timber  used  below  the  main 
keel,  to  serve  both  as  a  defense  and  an  aid  in  holding 
a  better  wind.  Braude. 

FALSE'LY,  ado.     In  a  manner  contrary  to  truth  and 
fact ;  not  truly  ;  as,  to  speak  or  swear  falsely  ;  to  tes- 
tify falsely. 
2.  Treacherously  ;  perfidiously. 
Swear  to  me  —  Uiat  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with   me.  —  Gen. 


either  in  principle  or  in  act  ;  as,  the  falseness  of  ; 
man's  heart,  or  his  falseness  to  his  word. 

2.  Duplicity;  deceit;  double  dealing.   Hammond. 

3.  Unfaithfulness  ;  treachery  ;  perfidy  ; 


The   prince  is  in  mi  .hngT  vi  l-ing   lolr.,VM.l   by  the  fnls -ness, 

FALS'ER,  n.     A  deceiver.  Spenser. 

FALSE'-ROOF,  n.     In  architecture,  that  part  between 

the  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor  and  the  covering  of  the 

roof.  Uwilt. 

FAL-SETTE',  )  n.     [It.]    Litcrallu,  a  false  or  artificial 
FAL-SET'TO,  j      voice.  That  part  of  a  person's  voice 

which  lies  above  its  natural  compass. 
FAL' SI  CRFMEjY,  [L.]     The  crime  of  forgery. 
FALS'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.     [from  falsify.]     That  may  be 

falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted.  Johnson. 

FALS-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.     [Ft.,  from  falsifier.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  false  ;  a  counterfeiting;  the 
giving  to  a  thing  an  appearance  of  something  which 
it  is  not ;  as,  the  falsification  of  words.  Hooker. 

2.  Confutation.  Broome. 
FALS'I-FI-CA  TOR,  n,     A  falsifier.        Bp.  Morton. 
Ji'ALK'l  -KF-.ED,  pp.     Counterfeited. 
FALS'I-FI-ER,  n.     One  who  counterfeits,  or  gives  to 

a  tiling  a  deceptive  appearance ;  or  one  who  makes 
false  coin.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents  falsehood  ;  a  liar.  ISEstrange. 

3.  One  who  proves  a  thing  to  be  false. 
FALS'I-F?,  o.  t.     [Fr.  falsifier,  (mm  false.] 

1.  To  counterfeit;  to  forge;  to  make  something 
false,  or  in  imitation  of  thai  which  is  true ;  as,  to 
falsify  coin. 

The  Irish  bards  use  to  falsify  every  thing.  Spenser. 
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2.  To  disprove ;  to  prove  to  be  false ;  as,  to  falsify 

3.  To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood  ;  as,  to  falsify 
one's  faith  or  word.  Sidney. 

4.  To  show  to  be  unsound,  insufficient,  or  not 
proof.     [JVU  in  use.] 

His  ample  shield  is  falsified.  Dryden. 

FALS'I-FY,  v.  i.    To  tell  lies ;  to  violate  the  truth. 

It  is  universally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falsify.  South. 

FALS'I-F Y-ING,  ppr.   Counterfeiting ;  forging ;  lying ; 

proving  to  be  false  ;  violating. 
FALS'I-TY,  n.t  [h.  fhlsitas.] 

1.  Contrariety  or  inconformity  to  truth  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  false. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  things.  South. 

2.  Falsehood  ;  a  lie  ;  a  false  assertion.  Olanville. 
[This  sense  is  less  proper.] 

FAL'TER,  v.  i.  [Sp.faltar,  to  be  deficient,  from  falta, 
fault,  defect,  failing,  from  falir.  to  fail,  falla,  fault,  de- 
fect ;  Port,  faltar,  to  want,  to  miss  ;  from  L.  fallo,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  to  fall  short,  or  to  err,  to 
miss,  to  deviate.] 

1.  To  hesitate,  fail,  or  break,  in  the  utterance  of 
words;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or  trembling  utter- 
ance ;  to  stammer.  His  tongue  falters.  He  speaks 
with  a  faltering  tongue.     He  falters  at  the  question. 

2.  To  fail,  tremble,  or  yield  in  exertion  ;  not  to  be 
firm  and  steady.     His  legs  falter.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  fail  in  the  regular  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing.    We  observe  idiots  to  falter.  Locke. 

FAL'TER,  v.  t.     To  sift.     [JVot  in  use.]      Mortimer. 

FAL'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hesitating  ;  speaking  with 
a  feeble,  broken,  trembling  utterance;  failing. 

FAL'TER-ING,  n.     Feebleness;  deficiency. 

Killingbeek. 

FAL'TER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  hesitation;  with  a 
trembling,  broken  voice  ;  with  difficulty  or  feeble- 
ness. 

FA'LUJY,  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  provincial  name  for  cer- 
tain tertiary  strata  abounding  in  shells,  corresponding 
to  the  Norfolk  crag.  Lyell. 

FAME,  n.  [h.fama ;  Fr.  fame ;  Sp.  and  It.  fama  ;  Gr 
<t>aua,  njturc,  from  eiaoj,  to  speak.  I  suspect  this  root 
to  be  contracted  from  0«yoj  or  epaKto,  Class  Bg.  See 
No.  48,  62,  and  Facund.] 

1.  Public  report  or  rumor 

The  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Jo- 
seph's brethren  are  come. — Gen.  xlv. 

2.  Favorable  report ;  report  of  good  or  gTeat  ac- 
tions ;  report  that  exalts  the  character ;  celebrity ;  re- 
nown ;  as,  the  fame  of  Howard  or  of  Washington  ; 
the  fame  of  Solomon. 

And  the  fame  of  Jesus  went  throughout  all  Syria.  —  Matt.  iv. 

FAME,  v.  U    To  make  famous.  B.  Jonson 

_  2.  To  report.  Buck 

FaM'ED,  a.  Much  talked  of;  renowned  ;  celebrated  , 
distinguished  and  exalted  by  favorable  reports.  Aris- 
tides  was  famed  fur  learning  and  wisdom,  and  Cicero 
for  eloquence. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer,  Shak. 

FaME'-GIV-ING,  a     Bestowing  fame. 

FaM  E'LESS,  a.     Without  renown. 

FAME'LESS-LY,  ndr.     In  a  tameless  manner. 

FA-MIL'IAR,  (fa-mil'yar,)  a.  [L.  familiaris;  Fr.  fa- 
milier ;  Sp.  familiar;  from  L.  familiu,  family,  which 
see.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  family  ;  domestic.  Pope. 

2.  Accustomed  by  frequent  converse  ;  well  ac- 
quainted with  ;  intimate  ;  close ;  as,  a  familiar  friend 
or  companion. 

3.  Aft'able ;  not  formal  or  distant ;  easy  ' 


Beaum. 


Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shale. 

4.  Well  acquainted  with  ;  knowing  by  frequent 
use.     Be  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Well  known  ;  learnt  or  well  understood  by  fre- 
quent use.     Let  the  Scriptures  be  familiar  to  us. 

6.  Unceremonious  ;  free  ;  unconstrained  ;  easy. 
The  emperor  conversed  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
most  familiar  manner. 

7.  Common  ;  frequent  and  intimate.  By  familiar 
intercourse  strong  attachments  are  soon  formed. 

8.  Easy  ;  unconstrained  ;  not  formal.  His  letters 
are  written  in  a  familiar  style. 

He  sports  in  \oosr ,  familiar  strains.  Addison. 

9.  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife.       Camden. 


FA-MIL'IAR,  n.  An  intimate;  a  close  companion; 
one  long  acquainted  ;  one  accustomed  to  another  by 
free,  unreserved  converse. 

All  my  faini'iars  ui.idi,  ,1  1'er  my  halting.  —  Jer.  XX. 

2.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend  at  a 
call.     But  in  general  we  sav,  a  familiar  spirit.  Shale. 

3.  In  tlie  Court  of  Inquisition,  a  person  who  assists 
in  apprehending  and  imprisoning  the  accused. 
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FA-MIL-IAR'I-TY,  (fa-mil-yar'e-te,)  ji.t  Intimate  and 
frequent  converse,  or  association  in  company.  The 
gentlemen  lived  in  remarkable  faurlmrity.     Hence, 

2.  Easiness  of  conversation  ;   affability*;  freedom 
from  ceremony. 

3.  Intimacy ;  intimate  acquaintance ;  unconstrained 


FA-MIL' I AR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  familiar  or  intimate ; 
to  habituate;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  well  known  by 
practice  or  converse  ;  as,  to  familiarize  one's  self  to 
scenes  of  distress. 

2.  To  make  easy  by  practice  or  customary  use,  or 
by  intercourse. 

3.  To  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant  superior- 
ity. 

The  genius  smiled  on  in"  vviih  a  look  of  mnipeasion  :iml  affabil- 
ity lh-\ljh,:iil\anz<:il  Ijnn  to  my  iinigni.aiou.        Addison. 

FA-MIL'IAR-IZ-i'D,  pp.  Accustomed  ;  habituated  ; 
made  familiar  ;    made  easy  by  practice,  custom,  or 

FA-MIL'IAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Accustoming  ;  making  fa- 
miliar; rendering  easy  by  practice,  custom,  or  use. 

FA-MIL'IAR-LY,  ado.     In  a  familiar  manner ;  uncer- 
emoniously ;  without  constraint  ;  without  formality. 
2.  Commonly;  frequently;  with  the  ease  and  un- 
concern that  arise  from  long  custom  or  acquaintance. 

FAM'I-LISM,  n.     The  tenets  of  the  Familists. 

FAM'I-LIST,  n.  [from  family.]  One  belonging  to  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  short-lived  sect  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  much  resembling  the  Uuietists  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  Murdoch. 

FAM-I-LIST'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  familists.     Baxter. 

FA-MILLE',  (fa-meel',)  n.     [Fr.  en  famille.] 

In  a  family  state  ;  domestically.  Swift. 

[This  word  is  never  used  iviHiout  en  before  it.] 

FAM'I-LY,  n.  [L.  and  Sp.  familia;  Fr.  famille;  It. 
famiglia.  This  word  is  said  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied servants,  from  the  Celtic  famul ;  but  qu.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  persons  who  live  in  one 
house,  and  under  one  head  or  manager  ;  a  household, 
including  parents,  children,  and  servants,  and,  as  the 
case  may  be,  lodgers  or  hoarders. 

2.  Those  who  descend  from  one  common  progeni- 
tor ;  a  tribe  or  race  ;  kindred;  lineage.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham  ;  and 
the  descendants  of  Reuben,  of  Manasseh,  &c,  were 
called  their ./"oiuVics;.  The  whole  human  race  are  the 
family  of  Adam,  the  human  family. 

3.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy ;  line  of  ances- 

Go  and  complain  thy  family  is  young.  Pi-pe. 

4.  Honorable  descent;  noble  or  respectable  stock. 
He  is  a  man  of  family. 

5.  A  collection  or  union  of  nations  or  states. 


e,  by  I 
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policy,  clos.lv  iiino  e  in  y>i,'-  family.  E.  Everett. 

6.  In  popular  language,  an  order,  class,  or  genus  of 
animals,  or  of  other  natural  productions,  having 
something  in  common,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  others  ;  as,  quadrupeds  constitute  a 
family  of  animals  ;  and  we  speak  of  the  family  or 
families  of  plants. 
FAM'INE,  B.  [Fr.  famine,  from  faim ;  L.  fames  ;  It. 
fame;  Sp.  fame  or  hambre  :  Port,  fame.] 

1.  Scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth  ;  a  general  want  of  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or 
besieged  place.  Famines  are  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly. A  due  attention  to  agriculture  tends  to  pre- 
vent famine,  and  commerce  secures  a  country  from 
its  destructive  effects. 


2.  Want ;  destitution ;  as,  a  fat 
ife. 

.[Fr 


;  of  the  word  of 


FAM'ISH,  v.  L     [Fr.  affamcr,  from  faim,  hunger,  L. 
/limes;  It.  affamire,  nff.iniare;  Sp.  bambrear.] 

1.  To  starve;  to  kill  or  destroy  with  hunger.  Shale. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of,  by  hunger  or  thirst ; 
to  distress  with  hunger. 

The  pains  of  famished  Tantalus  he'll  feel.  Dryden. 

3.  To  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any  thing 
necessary  for  life.  Milton. 

FAM'ISH,  v.  i.     To  die  of  hunger.     More  generally, 

2.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst;  to  be' ex- 
hausted in  strength,  or  to  come  near  to  perish  for 
want  of  food  or  drink. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish.  Shalt. 

3.  To  be  distressed  with  want;  to  come  near  to 
perish  by  destitution. 

The  Lord  will  not  sutler  the  righteous  to  famish.  — Prov.  x. 
FAM'ISH-£D,  (fam'isht,)  pp.  or  a.    Starved  ;  exhaust- 
ed by  want  of  sustenance. 
FAM'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Starving  ;  killing;  perish- 
ing by  want  of  food. 
FAM'ISH-MENT,  n.    The  pain  of  extreme  hunger  or 

thirst ;  extreme  want  of  sustenance.  Hahewill. 

FA-MOS'l-TY.n.    Renown.  Diet. 

Fa'MOUS,  a.,   [L.  famosus;  Fr.  fameux.     See  Fame.] 
1.  Celebrated  in  fame  or  public  report  ;  renowned  ; 
much  talked  of  and  praised  ;  distinguished  in  story. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  famous  in  the 
congregation Num.  xvi. 
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It  is  followed  by  for.  One  man  is  famous  for  eru- 
dition ;  another  for  eloquence;  and  another  for  mil- 
itary skill. 

2.  Sometimes  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  famous  coun- 
terfeiter ;  a  famous  pirate. 
Fa'MOUS-£D,  a.     Renowned.     [An  ill-formed  word.] 

Shalt. 
FA'MOUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  renown  or  celebration. 

Then  this  I.umI  v.-  ij  i'mnouslu  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shale. 

FA'MOUS-NESS,  n.   Renown;  great  fame;  celebrity. 

FAM'q-LATE,  v.  i.     [L.  farnula.]  [Boyle. 

To  serve.     [JYot  used.] 

FAN,  n.  [Sax.  fann  ;  Sw.  vanna ;  D.  wan  ;  G.  wanne  ; 
L.  vannus;  Fr.  van;  Sp.  and  Port,  abano.  The 
word,  in  German  and  Swedish,  signifies  a  fan  and  a 
tub,  as  if  from  opening  or  spreading  ;  if  so,  it  seems 
to  be  allied  to  pane,  pannel.     Class  Bn.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the 
air  and  cool  the  face  in  warm  weather.  It  is  made 
of  feathers,  or  of  thin  skin,  paper,  or  taffeta,  mounted 
on  sticks,  &c. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  fan  when 
spread,  as  a  peacock's  tail,  a  window,  &c. 

3.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  grain,  by  moving 
which  the  grain  is  thrown  up  and  agitated,  and  the 
chaff  is  separated  and  blown  away. 

4.  A  small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  large 
sails  of  a  smock  windmill  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Hebert. 

5.  Something  by  which  the  air  is  moved  ;  a  wing. 

Dryden. 

6.  An  instrument  to  raise  the  fire  or  flame ;  as,  a 
fan  to  inflame  love.  Hooker. 

FAN,  o.  t.  To  cool  and  refresh,  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan  ;  to  blow  the  air  on  the  fare  with  a  fan. 

2.  To  ventilate  ;  to  blow  on  ;  to  affect  by  air  put 

The  fanning  wind  0)100  her  bosom  blows; 

To  meet  livfnnmn-  ^  lio!  tlv  bosom  rose.  Dryden. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which  fans  our  eastern  groves.       Dryden. 

3.  To  move  as  with  a  fan 

The  air  —fanned  with  plumes.  Milton. 

4.  To  winnow  ;  to  ventilate  ;  to  separate  chaff 
from  grain  and  drive  it  away  by  a  current  ol  air ;  as, 
to  fan  wheat. 

FA-NAT'I€,  )  a.     [L.  fanatieus,  phanatieus,  from 

FA-NAT'IC-AL,  \  Gr.  ipamopat,  to  appear;  literal- 
ly, seeing  visions.] 

Wild  and  extravagant  in  opinions,  particularly  in 
religious  opinions;  excessively  enthusiastic;  pos- 
sessed by  a  kind  of  frenzy.  Hence  we  say,  fanatic 
zeal  ;  fanatic  notions  or  opinions. 

FA-NAT'IC,  71.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  en- 
thusiasm, particularly  on  religious  subjects ;  one 
who  indulges  wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  sometimes  exhibits  strange  motions  and 
postures,  and  vehement  vociferation  in  religious 
worship.  Fanatics  sometimes  affect  to  be  inspired, 
or  to  have  intercourse  with  superior  beings. 

Fanatics  are  governed  rather  by   ina^oiation  than  by  judgment. 
Slowe. 

FA-NAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  wild  enthusiasm. 

FA-NAT'ie-AL-NESS  n.     Fanaticism. 

FA-NAT'I-CISM,  n.t  Excessive  enthusiasm;  wild 
and  extravagant  noiiuns  of  religion  ;  religious  frenzy. 

FA-NAT'I-Cl/.E,  v.  1.     To  make  fanatic,     [lingers. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-£D,  pp.     Rendered  fanatic. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  fanatic. 

FAN'CI-£D,  (fan'sid,)  pp.  or  a.  [See  Fancy.]  Im- 
agined ;  conceived  ;  liked.  Stephens. 

FAN'CI-ER,  n.  One  who  fancies.  This  word  often 
occurs  in  composition,  as  bird-fancier,  dog-fancier, 
rose-fancier,  &.c,  denoting  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
the  things  specified,  ami  who  keeps  them  for  sale. 

FAN'CI-FUL,  re.t  [See  Fancy.]  Guided  by  the  im- 
agination, rather  than  liy  reason  and  experience  ; 
subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy  ;  whimsical ;  ap- 
plied to  persons.  A  fanciful  man  forms  visionary 
projects. 

2.  Dictated  by  the  imagination  ;  full  of  wild  im- 
ages ;  chimerical  ;  whimsical ;  ideal ;  visionary  ; 
applied  to  things ;  as,  a  fanciful  scheme  ;  a  fanciful 

FAN'CI-FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  fanciful  manner;  wild- 
ly ;  whimsically. 
2.  According  to  fancy. 

FAN'CI-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fanci- 
ful, or  influenced  by  the  imagination,  rather  than  by 
reason  and  experience  ;  the  habit  of  following  fancy  ; 
applied  to  persons. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dictated  by  imagination ; 
apvheil  to  things. 

FAN'CY,  n.  [Contracted  from  fantasy.  L.  phantasia, 
Gr.  dtavraiia,  from  i/iui'tu^oj,  to  cause  to  appear,  to 
seem,  to  imagine,  from  tfiaivu,  to  show,  to  appear,  to 
shine.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open,  or  to 


,-JW  faana,  to  open  or  expand.   Class  Bn,  No.  3, 28.] 
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tl.  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  image*  or 
representations  of  things  at  pleasure.  It  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  imagination;  but  imagina- 
tion is  rather  the  power  of  combining  and  modifying 
our  conceptions.  Stewart. 

2.  An  opinion  or  notion. 

I  hive  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning  might  bo  made  a  play 
and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 

3.  Taste ;  conception. 

The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutadon  is  very  neat,   nnd  built 

with  a  pretty  fancy.  Addison. 

4   Image  ;  conception  ;  thought. 

How  now,  my  lord  1  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  compaioona  lo.vl.iiig  ?  Sliak. 

5.  Inclination  ;  liking.  Take  that  which  suits 
your  fancy.     How  does  this  strike  your  fancy  1 

Ilia  fancy  lay  to  traveling.  V  Estrange. 


;  as,  an  odd  or  strange 

Dryitn. 

entertains  without 


Tell  me  where  is  fancy  br 

7.  Caprice ;  humor ;  whin 
fancy. 

True  worth  shall  gain  me,  that  it  n 
Desert,  not  fancy,  once  a  woman 

8.  False  notion. 

9.  Something  that  pleases 
real  use  or  value. 

London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.  Mortimer. 

FAN'CY,  v.  i.  To  imagine  ;  to  figure  to  one's  self;  to 
believe  or  suppose  without  proof.  All  may  not  be 
our  enemies  whom  we  fancy  to  be  so. 

If  our  search  1ms  reidi'-d  no  farther  than  simile  and  metaphor, 
we  rather  fancy  than  know.  Locke. 

FAN'CY,  v.  t.  To  form  a  conception  of;  to  portray  in 
the  mind  ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express.  Dryden. 

2.  To  like;  to  be  pleased  with,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  external  appearance  or  manners.  We  fancy 
a  person  for  beauty  and  aeeempli-lnnent.  We  some- 
times fancy  a  lady  at  first  sight,  whom,  on  acquaint- 
ance, we  cannot  esteem. 

Fancy-stocks  ;  among  brokers,  stocks  which,  having 
no  determinate  value  from  any  fixed  probable  income, 
fluctuate  in  price  according  to  the  fancy  of  specula- 
tors. 

The  fancy;  a  cant  name  for  .-.porting  characters. 
FAN'CY-BALL,  7t.    A  ball  in  which  persons  appear 
infancy  dresses,  imitations  of  antique  costumes,  &C. 
FAN'CY-FRAM-£D,  a.    Created  by  the  fancy. 

Crashaw. 
FAN  CY-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  power  of  love. 

Sliak. 
FAN'CY-ING,  ppr.  Imagining;  conceiting;  liking. 
FAN'CY-MON»GER,  7i.     One.  who  deals  in  tricks  of 

imagination.  Shak. 

FAN'CY-SICK,  a.  One  whose  imagination  is  un- 
sound, or  whose  distemper  is  in  his  own  mind. 

L'Fstrange. 
FAND,  old  pret.  of  Fiwd.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FAN-DAN"GO,  n.  *  [Sp.]     A  lively  dance.  Sp.  Diet. 
FANE,  7i.     [L-fanum.] 

A  temple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  religion ;  a 
church  ;  used  in  poetry. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes.  Pope. 

FAN'FARE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  as 
in  coming  into  the  lists,  &c 

FAN'FA-RON,  n.  [Fr.  fanfaron;  Sp.  fanfarron; 
Port,  fanfarram.] 

A  bully  ;  a  hector ;  a  swaggerer  ;  an  empty  boast- 
er ;  a  vain  pretender.  Dri/den. 

FAN-FAR-ON-aDE',  n.  A  swaggering;  vain  boast- 
ing ;  ostentation  ;  a  bluster.  Swift. 

FANG,  v.  U  [Sax.  fengan,  to  catch,  seize,  or  take,  to 
begin;  D.  vangen;  G.  fangen;  Dan.  fangcr ;  Sw. 
fanga.     See  Finger.] 

To  catch  ;  to  seize ;  to  lay  hold  ;  to  gripe ;  to 
clutch.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

FANG,  n.     [Sax.  fang ;  D.  vang  ;  G.  fang,  a  seizing.] 

1.  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by  which 
the  prey  is  seized  and  held  ;  a  pointed  tooth.    Bacon. 

2.  A  claw  or  talon. 

3.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  Yuca.  Evelyn. 

FANG'-ED,  a.    Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or  some- 
thing long  and  pointed  ;  as,  a  fanged  adder.  Shak. 
Chariots  fanged  with  scythes.  Philips. 

FAN"GLE,  (fang'gl,)  7t.    [from  Sax.  fengan,  to  begin.] 

A  new  attempt  ;  a  trilling  scheme.     [Mot  used.] 

FAN"GL£D,  a.    Properly,  begun  ;  new  made  ;  hence 

gaudy  ;   showy  ;    vainly  decorated.     [Seldom   used, 

except  with  new.]     [See  New-Fangled.]       Shak. 

FANG'LESS,  a.    Having  no  fangs  or  tusks  ;  toothless; 

as,  a  fangless  lion. 
FAN"GOT,  n.   A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  and  three  quarters. 
Diet. 
FAN'ION,  (fan'yon,)  n.     [Fr.,  from    Goth,  fana,  L. 
pannus,  G.fahnr,  a  cloth,  a  flag   a  banner.] 

In  armies,  a  small  flag  carried  with  the  baggage. 


TCNE,  BtJLL,  IIN1TE.-AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS. 
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■See  J'uloriid  lllustraiujus. 


tica  TabU  vf  Synonyms. 


FAR 

FAN'-LIGHT,  n.     A  window  in  form  of  an  open  fan. 
FAN'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  fan  Kirby. 

FAN'N£D,  pp.    Blown  with  a  fan  ;  winnowed  ;  ven- 
tilated. 


ike  a  scarf,  worn  about  the 
left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  when  he  offici- 
ates. Diet. 
FAN'NER,  n.     One  who  fans.                       Jeremiah. 

2.  A  contrivance  fur  producing  a  current  of  air,  as 
in  a  window,  &c.  Buchanan. 

FAN'NING,  ppr.     Blowing  ;  ventilating. 

FAN'NING-MA-CHINE',  \  n.     A  machine  for  clean- 

FAN'NING-MILL,  f      ing    seeds    ft  .in    chaff, 

husks,  dirt,  &c.  Brande. 

FAN-Ta'SI-A,  (fan-ta'ze-a,)  h.     [It.,  fancy.] 

A  fanciful  air  in  music,  not  restricted  to  the  severe 
laws  of  composition. 

FAN'TA-SI^D,  a.  [{torn  fantasy,  fancy.]  Filled  with 
fancies  or  imaginations  ;  whimsical.  [Nut-used.]  Shak. 

FAN'TASM,  n.  [Gr.  tbavracrpa,  from  paivu,  to  appear. 
Usually  written  Phantasm.] 

That  which  appears  to  the  imagination  ;  a  phan- 
tom ;  something  not  real. 

FAN-TAS'TIG,         j  o.t    [Fr.  fantastique  ;   It.  fantas- 

FAN-TAS'TIC-AL,  j  tico;  from  Gr.  dtavrama,  vis- 
ion, fancv,  from  tpaivoi,  to  appear.] 

1.  Fanciful  ;  produced  or  existing  only  in  imagina- 
tion ;  imaginary  ;  not  real  ;  chimerical.  South. 

■2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  phantom;  apparent 
only.  Sluik. 

3.  Unsteady  ;  irregular.  Prior. 

4.  Whimsical  ;  capricious  ;  fanciful  ;  indulging 
the  vagaries  of  imagination  ;  as,  fantastic  minds  ;  a 

5.  Whimsical  ;  odd.  [fantastic  mistress. 
FAN-TAS'TIC,  n.     A  whimsical  person.      Jaclcson. 
FAN-TAS'T1€-AL-LY,  ado.     By  the  power  of  imagi- 

2.  Ill  a  fantastic  manner  ;  capriciously  ;  unsteadily. 

Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne.  Sliak. 

3.  Whimsically  ;  in  compliance  with  fancy.   Grew. 
FAN-TAS'TIC-AL-NESS,  ,i.  Compliance  with  fancy  ; 

humorousness  ;    whimsicalness  ;   unreasonableness ; 

caprice.  Johnson. 

FAN-TAS'TIG-NESS,  n.    The  same  as  Fantastic- 

FAN'TA-SY,  ti.    Now  written  Fancy,  which  see. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ?  Shah. 

FAN-TOC-Cr'NI,  (fan-to-che'ne,)  [It.]  Dramatic 
representations  in  which  puppets  are  substituted  ill 
the  scene  for  human  performers.  Brande. 

FAN'TOM,  n.  [Fr.  fantome,  probably  contracted  from 
L.  phantasm  a,  troniilie  Greek.     See  Fancy.] 

Something  that  jfppears  to  the  imagination  ;  also, 
a  specter ;  a  ghost ;  an  apparition.  It  is  generally 
written  Phantom,  which  see. 

FAN'TO  JI-eORN,  «.     Lank  or  light  corn.      Grose. 

FAI',  a.     Fuddled.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

FA-aUIR'.     See  Fakir. 

FAR,  a.  [Sax.  fcor,  for,  or  fyr  ;  D.  ver,  verre;  G. 
fern,  and  in  composition,  ver;  Sw.  fierran ;  Dan. 
ficrn;  L.  porro  ;  Gr.  iropoio;  connected  with  iropos,  a 
way,  a  passing,  tropevto,  nopevouat,  to  pass  or  go, 
Sax.  faran,  Goth,  farm,  G.  fahren,  D.  vaaren,  Dan. 
farcr,  Sw.  fara,  Eng.  to  fare.     See  Fare.] 

1.  Distant,  in  any  directum  ;  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  the  place  where  one  is,  or  from  any  given 
place  remote. 

They  said,  We  are  come  from  nfar  country. — Josh.  ix. 

'I'lte  kin;ri!"ii'  nf  hcavo  is  as  :i  man  tracing  iuLu  ufar  country. 

—  Matt.  xxv. 
The  nations/rar  an.l  mar  couivnd  'm  choice.  Dryden. 

2.  Figuratively,  remote  from  purpose ;  contrary  to  de- 
sign or  wishes  ;  as,/rtr  be  it  from  mc  to  justify  cruelty. 

3.  Remote  in  affection  or  obedience ;  at  enmity 
with  ;  alienated  ;  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

They  thai  are/ar  from  thee  shall  perish.—  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

4.  More  or  most  distant  of  the  two  ;  as,  the  far 
side  of  a  horse.  But  the  drivers  of  teams  in  New 
England  generally  use  off;  as,  the  off  side,  or  off 
horse  or  ox. 

FAR,  adv.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space  ;  as, 
the  far  extended  ocean  ;  we  are  separated  far  from 
each  other 

Only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away.—  Ex.  viii. 

2.  Figurative!,/,  distantly  in  time  from  any  point ; 
remotely.  He  pushed  his  researches  very  far  into 
antiquity. 

3.  In  interrogatories,  to  what  distance  or  extent. 
How  far  will  such  reasoning  lead  us? 

4.  In  great  part ;  as,  the  day  is/ar  spent. 

5.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  by  many  degrees  ;  very 
much. 

woman  ?    for  her   price  19  far  above 


Who  can   find 

For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  o 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.  - 


Phil. 


i  il'|i;iil,  and 


FAR 

By  far ;  in  a  great  degree ;  very  much. 
From  far ;  from  a  great  distance ;  from  a  remote 
place. 

Far  from  ;  at  a  great  distance  ;  as,  far  from  home  ; 

Far  off;  at  a  great  distance.  [far  from  hope. 

They  tamed  m  a  place  that  was  far  qf.—2  Sam.  xv. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness. 
—  Ps.  lv. 

3.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  alienated  ;  at  enmity  ;  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  alienation. 

Ye,  who  were  sometimes  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 

Far  oilier;  very  different.  Pope. 

FAR,  n.     [S-dX.fayrh,fcarh.     See  Farrow.] 

The  young  of  swine  ;  or  a  litter  of  pigs.     [Local.] 

FAR'-A-BOUT',  n.  A  going  out  of  the  way.  [Not 
in  use.]_  Fuller. 

FAR'-ISEAM'ING,  a.     Sending  beams  to  a  distance. 

FAR'-BROUG'IT,  (-brawt,)  a.     Brought  from  afar. 

FAR'-CAST,  a.     Cast  to  a  great  distance.         More. 

FAR'-EX-TEND'ED,  a.  Extended  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-Fa.\I'£D,  a.     Widely  celebrated.  Pope. 

FAR'-FETCH,  n.  A  deep-laid  stratagem.  [Little 
used.]  Hudibras. 

FAR'-FETCH'.ED,  (-fetcht,)  o.  Brought  from  a  re- 
mote place. 

Whose  pains  have  earned  the  far-fetched  spoil.  Milton. 

2.  Studiously  sought;  not  easily  or  naturally  de- 
duced or  introduced  ;  forced  ;  strained. 

York  with  all  his  far-fetched  policy.  Shak. 

So  we  say,  far-fetched  arguments  ;  far-fetched 
rhymes  ;  far-fetched  analogy.  [Far-fet,  the  same,  is 
not  used.] 

FAR'-GLANC'ING,  a.     Glancing  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-LQOK'INC,«.  Looking  to  a  great  distance.  Mien. 

FAR'-PlERC'ING,  a.  Striking  or  penetrating  a  great 
way  ;  as,  a  far-piercing  eye.  Pope. 

FAR'-RE-SOUND'ING,  a.  Resounding  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

FAR'-ROL'ING,  a.  Ruling  to  a  great  extent  of  country. 

FAR'-SEE'ING,  a.     Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-SIIOOT'ING,  a.    Shooting  to  a  great  distance. 

Great  Jove,  lie  nd'ui,  inui  the  Jar-shooting  god.  Dryden. 

FAR'-SIGHT'ED,  a.     Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 
FAR'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  it.    The  power  of  seeing  far. 
FAR'-STRETCH-iCD,  a.     Stretched  far. 
FAR'ANT-LY,  a.     Orderly  ;  decent. 

2.  Comelv  ;  handsome.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

FARCE,  (fars,)  o.t.  [h.farcio,  Fl.farcir,  to  stuff,  Arm. 
farsa.] 

1.  To  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients  or 
forced  meat.     [Little  used.] 

The  first  principle  ul  n-lijiun  should  not  be  farced  with  school 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  swell  out ;  as,  the  farced  title. 
[Little  used.]  ■    Shak. 

FARCE,  (firs,)  n.  [Fr.  farce  ;  It.  farsa  ;  Sp.  id. ;  from 
farcio,  to  stuff.  Lit!  rally,  seasoning,  stuffing,  or  mix- 
ture, like  the  stuffing  of  a  roasted  fowl  ;  /o?-ce-meaf.] 
A  dramatic  composition,  originally  exhibited  by 
charlatans  or  buffoons,  in  the  open  street,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd,  but  now  introduced  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  written  without  regularity,  and 
filled  with  ludicrous  conceits.  The  dialogue  is  usu- 
ally low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  fable 
or  action  trivial  or  ridiculous.  Encyc. 


are  all   tiniialiir.d,  anil  the 
Dryden. 

a  farce;  appropriated 


In  a  manner  suited  to  farce 


They  deny  t 

2.  Droll  ;  ludicrous  ; 

3.  Illusory  ;  decepti 
FAR'OI-GAL-LY,  adv. 

hence,  ludicrously. 

FAR'CI-CAL-NESS,  n.     Quality  of  being  ludicrous. 

FAR'Cl-LITE,  n.  [from  farce.]'  Pudding-stone.  The 
calcareous  farcilite,  called  amenla,  is  formed  of 
rounded  calcareous  pebbles,  agglutinated  by  a  calca- 
reous cement.     [Obs.]  Kirwan,  Gcol. 

FAR'CTN,  j  n.     In  farrient,  a  disease  of  the  absorb- 

FAR'CY,  j  ents,  affecting  the  skin  and  its  blood- 
vessels; allied  to  the  glanders.  Farm.  Encyc. 

A  disease  of  horses,  sometimes  of  oxen,  of  the 
nature  of  a  scabies  or  mange.  Encyc. 

FAR'CING,  n.  Stuffing  composed  of  forced  meat. 

FARC'TATE, 

stuffed  ;    cran 

vacuities;  in  opposition  to  tubular  or  hollow;  as,  a 

farctatc  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

FARD,  v.  t.     [Fr.]     To  paint.    [Not  used.]     Shenstone. 
FAR'DEL,  n.     [It.  fardellv  ;  Fr.  fardeau  :  Sp.  fardel, 

fardo ;    Arm.  fanlril ;    probably  from  the  root  of  L. 

fcro,  to  bear,  or  of  farcio,  to  stuff.] 

A  bundle  or  little  pack.  Shak. 

FAR'DEI^uLt.     To  make  up  in  bundles.        Fuller. 


FAR 

FAR'DING-BAG,  n.  The  grist  stomach  of  a  cow,  or 
other  ruminant  animal,  where  green  food  lies  until 
it  is  chewed  over  again.  Gard. 

FARE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  faran,  Goth,  faros,  to  go  ;  D. 
vaaren  ;  G.  fahren  ;  Sw.  fara  ;  Dan.  farer.  This 
word  may  he  connected  in  origin  with  the  Heb.  Ch. 


Syr.  Sam.  lay,  At.   y-^S-  abara,  to  go,  to  pass  ;  or  with 

yi\  afara,  to  pass,  or  pass  over,  which  seems  to  be 

radically  the  same   word  as    «jL>   nafara,  to  flee. 

This  coincides  with  the  Eth.  (D<£4  wafar,  to  go, 
to  pass,  Gr.  woptvui,  Ir.  bora.  Class  Br,  No.  23,  37, 41.] 

1.  To  go ;  to  pass ;  to  move  forward  ;  to  travel. 

Of  Eden.  Milton. 

[In  this  literal  sense  the  word  is  not  in  common  use.] 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad  ;  to  be  attended 
with  any  circumstances  or  train  of  events,  fortunate 
or  unfortunate. 

So  fares  the  stag  among  the  enraged  hounds.  Denham. 

So  fared  tin-  kiu^lii  Itiw<tii  two  FoeB.  Hudibras. 

He  fared  very  well ;  he  fared  very  ill.  Go  further 
and  fare  worse.  The  sense  is  taken  from  going, 
having  a  certain  course  ;  hence,  being  subjected  to  a 
certain  train  of  incidents.  The  rich  man  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  He  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure 
which  wealth  anil  luxury  could  afl'ord.     Luke  xvi. 

3.  To  feed;  to  be  entertained.  We  fared  well; 
we  had  a  good  table,  and  courteous  treatment. 

4.  To   proceed  in  a  train  of   consequences,  good 

So  fares  it  when  wiih  truth  latv'lioml  cum. 'mis.  Milton. 

5.  To  happen  well  or  ill ;  with  it  impersonally.  We 
shall  see  how  it  will  fare  with  him. 

FARE,  n.  The  price  of  passage  or  going  ;  the  sum 
paid  or  due  for  conveying  a  person  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  as,  the  fare  for  crossing  a  river,  called,  also,  fer- 
riage ;  the  fare  for  conveyance  in  a  coach  ;  stage- 
fare.  The  price  of  conveyance  over  the  ocean  is 
now  usually  called  the  passage,  or  passage-money. 
Fare  is  never  used  for  the  price  of  conveying  goods  ; 

til  is  is  called  fecial'!  or  transportation. 

2.  Food  ;  provisions  of  the  table.  We  lived  on 
coarse  fare  ;  or,  we  had  delicious  fare. 

3.  The  person  conveyed  in  a  vehicle.  [Not  in  use 
in  the  United  States.]  Drummond. 

FaRE-WELL'  ;  a  compound  of  fare,  in  the  imperative, 
and  well.  Go  well ;  originally  a|i|iiieil  to  a  person  de- 
parting, but  by  custom  now  appl  led  both  to  those  who 
depart  and  those  who  remain.  It  expresses  a  kind 
wish,  a  wish  of  happiness  to  those  who  leave,  or 
those  who  are  left. 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  often  separated  by  the 
pronoun  ;  fare  you  well ;  I  wish  you  a  happy  depart- 
ure ;  may  you  be  well  in  your  absence. 

It  is  sometimes  an  expression  of  separation  only. 
Farewell  the  year  ;  farewell,  ye  sweet  groves  ;  that  is, 
I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

FARE-WELL',  n.    A  wish  of  happiness  or  welfare  at 
parting  ;  the  parting  compliment ;  adieu. 
2.  Leave  ;  act  of  departure. 

And  takes  nee  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun.  Shak. 

Before  1  take  my  farewell  t>l  ute  subject.  Addison. 

FA-RI'NA,  n.     [L.  farina,  meal.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  pollen,  tine  dust,  or  powder,  con- 
tained in  the  anthers  of  plantsy  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  on  the  stigma,  and  fructify  the  plant. 

2.  The  flour  of  any  species  of  corn,  or  starchy  root, 
such  as  the  potato,  &c.  Ure. 

3.  In  chemistry,  starch  or  fecttla,  one  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  vegetables. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  farina,  meal.] 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or  flour  ;  as,  a  fari- 
naceous diet,  which  consists  of  the  meal  or  flour  of 
the  various  species  of  corn  or  grain. 

2.  Yielding  farina  or  flour  ;  as.  farinaceous  seeds. 

3.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to  meal;  as,  a 
farinaceous  taste  or  smell. 

FAR'I-N5SE,  a.  In  natural  history,  mealy ;  covered 
with  a  sort  of  white,  scurfy  substance,  as  the  leaves 
of  some  poplars.  Lindlcy.     Humble. 

FAR'LIES,  n.  pi.    Unusual,  unexpected  things. 
[Not  in  use.]  Cumberland  dialect. 

FARM,  n.  [Sax.  forma,  fearm,  or  feorm,  food,  pro- 
visions, board,  a  meal,  a  dinner  or  supper,  hospitali- 
ty, substance,  goods,  use,  fruit.  Hence,  fcormian,  to 
supply  provisions,  to  entertain  ;  also,  to  purge, or  pu- 
rify, to  expiate,  to  avail,  to  proflt.  Arm.  form,  or 
fearm  ;  in  ancient  laws,  fruia  ;  Fr.  fcrme,  a  farm,  or 
letting  to  farm,  whence  affcrmcr,  to  hire  or  lease. 
The  sense  of  feorm  seems  to  be  com  or  provisions,  in 
which  formerly  rents  were  paid.  The  radical  sense 
of  feorm,  provisions,  is  proliably  putduce,  issues,  from 
one  of  the  verbs  in  Br  ;  produce  and  purification  both 
implying  separation,  a  throwing  off  or  out.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  leased  on  Rent  reserved;  ground 
let  to  a  tenant  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain 
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sum  annually,  or  otherwise,  fur  the  use  of  it.  Afarm 
is  usually  such  a  portion  of  land  as  is  cultivated  by  one 
man,  and  includes  the  buildings  and  fences.  Rents 
were  formerly  paid  in  provisions,  or  the  produce  of 
land  ;  but  now  they  are  generally  paid  in  money. 

This  is  the  signification  u(  farm  in  Great  Britain, 
where  most  of  the  land  is  leased  to  cultivators. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  or  tract  of  land, 
consisting  usually  of  grass  land,  meadow,  pasture, 
tillage,  and  woodiand,  cultivated  by  one  man,  and 
usually  owned  by  him  in  fee.  A  like  tract  of  land 
under  lease  is  called  a  farm  ;  but  most  cultivators  are 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  called  fanners. 

A  tract  of  new  land,  covered  with  forest,  if  in- 
tended to  be  cultivated  by  one  man  as  owner,  is  also 
called  a  farm.  A  man  goes  into  the  new  States,  or  into 
the  unsettled  country,  to  buy  a  farm,  that  is,  land  for 

3.  The  state  of  land  leased  on  rent  reserved ;  a 
lease. 

It  is  great  willfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any  longer  farms  to 
their  tenants.  Spenser. 

FARM,  v.  t.  To  lease,  as  land,  on  rent  reserved  ;  to 
let  to  a  tenant  on  condition  of  paying  rent. 

We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Shale. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  not  used  in 
America.] 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate.  [Mot  used  in 
America.] 

3.  To  lease  or  let,  as  taxes  impost,  or  other  duties,  at 
a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.  It  is  customary,  in 
many  countries,  for  the  prince  or  government  to  farm 
the  revenues,  the  taxes  or  rents,  the  imposts  and  excise, 
to  individuals,  who  are  to  collect  and  pay  them  to  the 
government  at  a  certain  per  centage  or  rate  per  cent. 

4.  To  take  or  hire  for  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

5.  To  cultivate  land. 

To  farm  let,  or  let  to  farm,  is  to  lease  on  rent. 

FARM'-HOUSE,  n.  A  iiouse  attached  to  a  farm,  and 
for  the  residence  of  a  farmer. 

FARAl'-OF-FICE,  it.  Farm-offices  are  the  out  build- 
ings pertaining  to  a  farm. 

FARM'-YARD,  it.  The  yard  or  inclosure  attached  to  a 
barn  ;  or  the  inclosure  surrounded  by  the  farm  build- 
ings. 

FARM'A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  farmed.    Sherwood. 

FARM'.ED,  pp.  Leased  on  rent ;  let  out  at  a  certain 
rate  or  price. 

FARM'ER,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a  tenant ;  a  lessee  ; 
one  who  hires  and  cultivates  a  farm;  a  cultivator  of 
leased  ground. 

The  word  is  also  now  applied  to  one  who  cultivates 
his  own  land.  Smart. 

2.  One  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other 
duties,  to  collect  for  a  certain  rate  per  cent. ;    as,  a 

.     farmer  of  the  revenues. 

3.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm  ;  a  husbandman ; 
whether  a  tenant  or  the  proprietor.     United  States. 

4.  In  mining,  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  who  farms 
the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king.  Encyc. 

FARM'ER-GEN'ER-AL,  ti.  One  to  whom  the  right 
of  levying  certain  taxes,  in  a  particular  district,  was 
farmed  out,  under  the  former  French  monarchy,  for  a 
given  sum  paid  down.  Encyc.  Jim. 

FARM'ER-Y,  n.  The  buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  the  business  of  a  farm.  England. 

FARM'ING,  jijir.  or  a.  Letting  or  leasing  land  on  rent 
reserved,  or  duties  and  imposts  at  a  certain  rate  per 

2.  Taking  6"n  lease.  [cent. 

3.  Cultivating  land  ;  carrying  on  the  business  of 
agriculture. 

FA  RM'ING,  n.     The  business  of  cultivating  land. 

FAR'MCST,  a.  [far  and  most.]  Most  distant  or  re- 
mote. Dryden. 

FAR'NESS,  71.     [from /or.]     Distance  ;  remoteness. 

FaR'O,  n.  A  species  of  siine  at  cards,  in  which  a 
person  plays  against  the  bunk,  kept  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  table.     Originally  written  Pharaoh.    Hoyle. 

FAR'O-BANK,  n.     A   bank  or  establishment  against 


FAR-RAG'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  farrago,  a  mixture,  from 
far,  meal.] 

Formed  of  various  materials  ;    mixed  ;    as,  a  far- 
raginous mountain.  Kirwan. 

FAR-RA'GO,  7t.     [L.,  from  far,  meal.] 

A  mass  composed  of  various  materials  confusedly 
mixed  ;  a  medley. 

FAR'RAND,  /  7i.     Manner ;  custom  ;  humor.    [Local.] 

I' a 'RAND,     J  Qrose. 

FAR-RE-A'TION.     See  Confarreation. 

FAR'RI-ER,  ti.  [Fr.  ferrant ;  It.  ferraio  ;  Sp.  herra- 
dor;  L.  ferrarius,  from  ferritin,  iron.  Fr.  fcrrer ;  It. 
ferrare,  to  bind  with  iron  ;  "  ferrare  un  cavallo,"  to 
shoe  a  horse.  Ferram  is  probably  from  hardness  ; 
W.fer,  dense,  solid;  fern,  to  harden  or  congeal: 
feris,  steel.     A  farrier  is  literally  a  worker  in  iron.] 

1.  A  shoer  of  horses  ;  a  smith  who  shoes  horses. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the  diseases  of 
FAR'RI  ER,  v.  i.  To  practice  as  a  farrier.  [horses. 
FAR'RI  ER-Y,  n.     The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 

mitigating  the  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
[This  is  now  called  the  veterinary  art.  J 


FAS 

FAR'ROW,  7t.  [Sax.  fcarh,  fecrh;  D.  Darken;  G. 
ferkel.] 

A  litter  of  pigs.  Shah. 

FAR'ROW,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  bring  forth  pigs.  [  Used  of 
swine  only.]  Tusser. 

FAR'RoW,  a.  [D.  vaare  ;  "  een  vaare  koe,"  a  dry 
cow  ;  Scot,  erry  cow.  O.U.  the  root  of  bare,  barren.] 
Not  producing  young  in  a  particular  season  or 
year  ;  applied  to  cows  only.  If  a  cow  has  had  a  calf, 
but  fails  in  a  subsequent  year,  she  is  said  to  be  far- 
row, or  to  go  farrow.  Such  a  cow  may  give  milk 
through  the  year.  Forby.     New  England. 

FAR'THER,  a.  comp.  [Sax.  further,  from  forth,  from 
the  root  of  faran,  to  go  ;  D.  verder.  Farther  is  cor- 
rupt orthography.     The  genuine  word  is  Further.] 

1.  More  remote  ;  more  distant  than  something  else. 

Let  me  add  a.  farther  truth.  Dryden. 

2.  Longer  ;  tending  to  a  greater  distance. 

Before  our  Jurtlur  way  llir  ['.acs  allow.  Dryden. 

FAR'THER,  adv.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance  ;  more  re- 
motely ;  beyond.  Let  us  rest  with  what  we  have, 
without  looking/art/ier.     ' 

2.  Moreover ;  by  way  of  progression  in  a  subject. 
Farther,  let  us  consider  the  probable  event. 

FAR'THER,  v.  t.  To  promote ;  to  advance;  to  help 
forward.     [Little  used.] 

FAR'THER-ANCE,  71.  A  helping  forward;  promo- 
tion.    [Not  used.] 

FAR'THER-MoRE, adv      Besides;  moreover.     [Little 

[Instead  of  the  last  three  words,  we  now  use 
Further,    Furtherance,    Furthermore,    which 

FAR'THEST,  a.  supcrl.     [Sax.  fcorrest ;  D.  vcrst.     See 

Furthest.] 

Most  distant  or  remote  ;  as,  the  farthest  degree. 
FAR'THEST,  adv.     At  or  to  the   greatest   distance. 

[See  Furthest.] 
FAR'THING,  71.     [Sax.  feorthung,  from  feorth,  fourth, 

from  feower,  four.] 

1.  The  fourth  of  a  penny ;  a  small  copper  coin  of 
Great  Britain,  being  the  fourth  of  a  penny  in  value. 
In  America,  we  have  no  coin  of  this  kind.  We, 
however,  use  the  word  to  denote  the  fourth  part  of  a 
penny  in  value  ;  but  the  penny  is  of  different  value 
from  the  English  penny,  and  different  in  different 
states.  It  is  becoming  obsolete  with  the  old  denom- 
inations of  money. 

2.  Fartliings,  in  the  plural  ;  copper  coin.        Gay. 

3.  Very  small  price  or  value.  It  is  not  worth  a 
farthing;  that  is,  it  is  of  very  little  worth,  or  worth 

4.  A  division  of  land.     [Not  now  used.]     [nothing. 

Thirty  acres  make   a  /tirl/iin'-lund  ;    nine  farthings  a  Cornish 

FAR'THIN"GALE,  71.*  [This  is  a  compound  word, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  it.  The  French  has 
vertugadin ;  the  Sp.  vcrdugado ;  Port,  verdugada : 
which  do  not  well  correspond  with  the  English 
word.  The  Italian  has  guard  infant  r,  infant-guard  ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  hoop  petticoat  was  first 
worn  by  pregnant  women.] 

A  hoop  petticoat ;  or  circles  of  hoops,  formed  of 
whalebone,  used  to  extend  the  petticoat. 

FAR'THINGS-WCRTH,  (-wurth,)  71.  As  much  as  is 
sold  for  a  farthing  Arbuthnot. 

FAS' CSS,  (fas'sSz,)  it.  pi.  *  [L.  fastis,  W.  fasg,  a  bun- 
dle ;  fascia,  a  band.     See  Class  Ilz,  No.  24,  35,  60.] 


badge  of  their  authority.  Dryden. 

FAS'CI-A,  (fash'e-a,)  n. ;  pi.  Fascia.     [L.,  a  band  or 
sash.] 

1.  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet.  In  architecture,  any  flat 
member  with  a  small  projecture,  as  the  band  of  an 
architrave.  Also,  in  brick  buildings,  the  jutting  of 
the  bricks  beyond  the  windows  in  the  several  stories 
except  the  highest.  Encyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  belt  of  a  planet. 

3.  In  surgery,  a  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature.    Parr. 

4.  In  anatomy,  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeu- 
rosis ;  a  thin,  tendinous  covering  which  surrounds 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  binds  them  in  their 
places.  Parr.     Cyc. 

FAS'CI-AL,  (fash'e-al,)  a.     Belonging  to  the  fasces. 

FAS'CI-A-TEl),  (fash'e -a-ted,)  a.    Bound  with  a  fillet, 
sash,  or  bandage. 

FAS-CI-A'TION,  (fash-e -S'shun,)  71.     The  act  or  man- 
ner of  binding  up  diseased  parts-;  bandage.  Wiseman. 

FAS'CI-CLE,  71.    [h.  fasciculus,  from  fastis,  a  bundle.] 

In  botany,  an  aggregate  of  fastigiaie  tlowers,  whose 

footstalks   or  peduncles  spring  irregularly  from   the 

top  of  the  main  stem,  not  from  one  point,  but  from 

several.  D.  C.  Willd. 

FAS-CI€'?J-LAR,  a.    [L.  fascieularis.] 

United  in  a  bundle ;  as,  a  fascicular  root,  a  root 
of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs  collected  in 
bundles,  as  in  Pa;onia.  Martin. 

FAS-Cie'lI-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  bundles. 
Kirwan. 

FAS-CICII-LaTE,      )a.    [from  ~L.  fasciculus,  supra.] 

FAS-CIC  U.-LA-TED,  \     Growing     in     bundles      or 

FAS'CI-CL£D,  )     bunches     from     the    same 

point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Larix  or  larch.  Martyn. 


FAS 

FAS-CIC'U-LTTE,  «.  [Supra.]  A  variety  of  fibroiis 
hornblende,  of  a  fascicular  structure.        Hitchcock. 

FAS-CIC'lI-LUS,  71.  [L.]  A  little  bundle;  a  fascicle; 
a  division  of  a  book  ;  a  nosegay. 

FAS'CI-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  fasciao  ;  Gr.  0ao-Kaipw.] 

1.  To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant ;  to  operate  on  by  soma 
powerful  or  irresistible  influence  ;  to  influence  the 

affections  in  an  incontrollable  manner. 

I  envy. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  captivate ;  to  excite  and  allure 
irresistibly  or  powerfully.  The  young  are  fascinated 
by  love ;  female  beauty  fascinates  the  unguarded 
youth  ;  gaming  is  a  fascinating  vice. 

FAS'CI-NA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Bewitched;  enchanted; 
charmed. 

FAS'CI-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bewitching;  enchant- 
ing; charming;  captivating. 

FAS-CI-NA'TION,  it.  The  act  of  bewitching  or  en- 
chanting; enchantment;  witchcraft;  a  powerful  or 
irresistible  influence  on  the  affections  or  passions  ; 
unseen,  inexplicable  influence.  The  ancients  speak 
of  two  kinds  of  fascination  ;  one  by  the  look  or  eye, 
the  other  by  words. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  on  their  fairest  horses,  to  secure  them 
against  fascination.  Waller. 

FAS-CINE',  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  fastis,  a  bundle.] 

In  fortification,  a  fagot,  a  bundle  of  rods  or  small 
sticks  of  wood,  bound  at  both  ends  and  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  used  in  raising  batteries,  in  filling  ditches,  in 
strengthening  ramparts,  and  making  parapets.  Some- 
times, being  dipped  in  melted  pitch  or  tar,  they  are 
used  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other 
works.  Encyc. 

FAS'CIN-OUS,  o.     Caused  or  acting  by  witchcraft. 

FASH,  v.  t.     [Old  Fr.  fascher.]     To  vex  ;  to  tease. 

Walter  Scott. 
FASH'ION,  (fash'un,)  ti.     [Fr.  facon  ;  Arm.  facczoun ; 
Norm,  facion  ;  from  faire,  to  make  ;  L.  facio,  fades.] 

1.  The  make  or  form  of  any  thing  ;  the  state  of 
any  thing  with  regard  to  its  external  appearance  ; 
shape  ;  as,  the  fashion  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  tabernacle. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man.  Shale. 

The  fashion  of  Ins  coiinlin.uic-  was  altered.  —Luke  ix. 

2.  Form ;  model  to  be  imitated  ;  pattern. 

King  Alia/,  s-  ill.  In  Unj.i.li  [h;  prii^L  tli  ■  fashion  of  the   altar. — 

3.  The  form  of  a  garment ;  the  cut  or  shape  of 
clothes  ;  as,  the  fashion  of  a  coat  or  of  a  bonnet. 
Hence, 

4.  The  prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament. 
We  import  fashions  from  England,  as  the  English 
often  import  them  from  France.  What  so  change- 
able as  fashion  ! 

5.  Manner;  sort;  way;  mode;  applied  to  actions 
or  behavior. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  all. a  hi>  sunt  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Shdk. 

6.  Custom  ;  prevailing  mode  or  practice.  Fashion 
is  an  inexorable  tyrant,  and  most  of  the  world  its 
willing  slaves. 

It  Was  lhafas/uun  at  111!'  ag.'  to  call    f.'v.i;,'  tliii,Lr  j,,  qic-ii,,,,. 


Few  enterprises  t 


TUlolson. 
:  with  fashion. 

Rambler. 


7.  Genteel  life    or  good   breeding  ;    as,   men    of 
fashion. 

8.  Any  thing  worn.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

9.  Genteel  company. 

10.  Workmanship.  Overbury. 
FASH'ION,  (fash'un,)  v.  I.     [  Fr.  faconner.] 

1.  To  form  ;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to  ;  to  mold. 

Here  the  lorn  I  lm i-  taslnuns  [finale  toys.  Gay. 

Aaron  fashioned  111-'  C.I     .will.,  -i  ivnrj  [mil.  -r.xod.  xxxii. 
Shall  the  .lav  ,.iv  C.  Iii,„  [l,.ii    lajnoialh   „,    What  Uiake.t  tliOU  I 

—  Is.  xlv. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate  ;  with  to. 
Laws  ought  to  be  fashioned  to  the  manners  and  conditions  of 

the  people.  Spenser. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by 
custom. 

Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.  Locke. 

4.  To  forge  or  counterfeit.     [Not  used.]        Shah. 
FASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.     Made  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing form  or  mode  ;  as,  a.  fashionable  dress. 

2.  Established  by  custom  or  use  ;  current ;  prevail- 
ing at  a  particular  time;  as,  the  fashionable  philoso- 

dressing  or  behaving    according  to  the   prevailing 
fashion  ;  as,  a  fashionable  man.     Hence, 
4.  Genteel ;  well  bred  ;  as,  fashionable  company  or 

FASH'ION-A-BLE-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being 
fashionable  ;  modish  elegance  ;  such  appearance  as 
is  according  to  tin'  prevailing  custom.  Locke. 

FASH'ION-A-BIiY,  adv.  In  a  manner  according  to 
fashion,  custom,  or  prevailing  practice  ;  with  modish 
elegance  ;  as.  to  dress  fashionably. 

FASH'ION-£D,  pp.  Made  ;  formed  ;  shaped  ;  fitted  ; 
adapted. 
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FAS 

FASH'ION-ER,  n.    One  who  forms  or  gives  shape  to. 
FASH'ION-ING,  ppr.     Forming ;    giving  shape  to  ; 

fitting  :  adapting. 
FASH'ION-IST,  71.    An  obsequious  follower  of  the 

modes  and  fashions.  Diet. 

FASH'ION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  fashion. 
FASH'ION-M0N"GER,  (fash'un-mung'ger,)  n.    One 

who  studies  the  fashion  ;  a  fop. 
FASH'ION-M0N»GER-ING,    a.      Behaving    like    a 

fashion-monger.  Shak. 

Fashion-pieces  ;    in    ships,   the    hindmost    timbers 

which  terminate   the   breadth,  and  form  the  shape 

of  the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

FAS'SA-ITE,  n.    A  mineral,  a  variety  of  pyroxene, 

found  in  the  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 
FAST,  a.     [Sax.  fast,  fest;  G.fest;  D.  vast;  Sw.  and 


Dan.  fast;  from  pressing, binding.   Qu.  Pers.     .Xaaaj 

bastan,to  bind,  to  make  close  or  fast,  to  shut,  to  stop  ; 
Ir.  fosadh,  or  fos,  a  stop.  See  Class  Bz,  No.  24,  35, 
41,  60,  66,  86.] 

1.  Literally,  set,  stopped,  fixed,  or  pressed  close. 
Hence,  close ;  tight  ;  as,  make  fast  the  door  ;  take 
fast  hold. 

2.  Firm ;  immovable. 

Who,  by  his  strength,  setteth  fast  the  mountains.  —  Ps.  1x7. 

3.  Close ;  strong. 

Robbers  and  outlaws  —  lurking  in  woods  and/asf  places. 

4.  Firmly  fixed  ;  closely  adhering :  as,  to  stick,  fast 
in  mire  ;  to  make  fast  a  rope. 

5.  Close,  as  sleep ;  deep ;  sound    as,  a  fast  sleep. 

Shah. 

6.  Firm  in  adherence  ;  as,  a  fast  friend. 

Fast  and  loose  ;  variable  ;  inconstant ;  as,  to  play 
fa-t  and  loose. 
FAST,  adv.    Firmly ;  immovably. 

We  will   bind   thee  fast,  lukI  ddivi't   th-(>    into  their  hand. — 

Judges  xv. 
Fast  by,  or  fast  beside;  close  or  near  to. 

Fast  by  the  throne  obsequious  fame  resides.  Pope. 

FAST,  a.  [W.  fist,  fast,  quick  ;  festu,  to  hasten  ;  L. 
festino.  If  /  is  not  written  for  h,  as  in  haste,  (see 
Class  Bz,  No.  44,  45,  46,)  the  sense  is,  to  press,  drive, 
urge,  and  it  may  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  pre- 
ceding word,  with  a  different  application.] 

Swift;  moving  rapidly;  quick  in  motion;  as,  a 
fast  horse. 

FAST,  adv.  Swiftly  ;  rapidly ;  with  quick  steps  or 
progression  ;  as,  to  run  fast ;  to  move  fast  through 
the  water,  as  a  ship  ;  the  work  goes  on  fast. 

FAST,  v.  i.  [Sax.  f'rstun,  Goth,  fa.-tan,  to  fast,  to  keep, 
to  observe,  to  hold  ■  G.  fasten  ;  D.  vast,  firm  ;  vasteu, 
to  fast ;  Sw.  fasta  ;  from  the  same  root  as  fast.  firm. 


to  omit  to  take  the  usual  meals  for  a  time ;  as,  to 
fast  a  day  or  a  week. 

2.  To  abstain  from  food  voluntarily,  for  the  morti- 
fication of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token  of 
grief,  sorrow,  and  affliction. 

Thou  didst /e;/   unl  weep  (.,r  tho  child.  — 2  Sam.  xii. 
When  ye  fust,  be  not,  as  the    hypocrites,  of  a  s    ' 


3.  To  abstain  from  food  partially,  or  from  particu- 
lar kinds  of  food ;  as,  the  Roman  Catholics  fast  in 
Lent. 
FAST,  n.  Abstinence  from  food ;  properly,  a  total 
abstinence,  but  it  is  used  also  for  an  abstinence 
from  particular  kinds  of  food  for  a  certain  time. 

Happy  were  our  foixi.uhere,  who   broke    their  fasts  witli  herbs. 
Taylor. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  as  a  religious 
mortification  or  humiliation ;  either  total  or  partial 
abstinence  from  customary  food,  with  a  view  to  mor- 
tify the  appetites,  or  to  express  gnet'and  affliction  on 
account  of  some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  ex- 
pected evil. 

3.  The  time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or 
longer  time.  An  annual  fast  is  kept  in  New  Eng- 
land, usually  one  day  in  the  spring. 

The /oat  was  now  already  past.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

■CAST,  n.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ;  the  rope 
which  fastens  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &e. 

^AST'-DaY,  n.  The  day  on  which  fasting  is  ob- 
served. 

FAST'£N,  (fas'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  fastnian  ;  Sw.  fastna; 
D.  vesten;  Dan.  faster ;  Ir  fostugadh,  fostughim.] 

1.  To  fix  firmly ;  to  make  fast  or  close  ;  as,  to 
fasten  a  chain  to  the  feet,  or  to  fasten  the  feet 
with  fetters. 

2.  To  lock,  bolt,  or  bar  ;  to  secure  ;  as,  to  fasten  a 
door  or  window. 

3.  To  hold  together ;  to  cement  or  to  link  ;  to  unite 
closely  in  any  manner  and  by  any  means,  as  by 
cement,  hooks,  pins,  nails,  cords,  &c. 

4.  To  affix  or  conjoin. 

The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the  service  of 
many  successions  el    pirti  s,  with  dilh-r.  ot  ideas  fastened 
them.     [Not  common.]  Stoift. 


FAT 


FAT 


5.  To  fix  j  to  impress. 

Thinking,  by  tliis  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thou  ^1  us  <.!..i.  (.!.<->'  hiiw  cuuruge.  Sltak. 

6.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not  suffered  to 
approach  ?  Dryden. 

FAST'£N,  v.  i.  To  fasten  on,  is  to  fix  one's  self ;  to 
seize  and  hold  on  ;  to  clinch. 

The  leech  will  hardly  fasten  on  a  fish.  Brown. 

FAS'T£N-£D,  (fas'nd,)  pp.    Made  firm  or  fast ;  fixed 

firmly  ;  impressed. 
FAS'TEN-ER,  n.     One  that  makes  fast  or  firm. 
FaS'T/.'NMNG,  ppr.    Making  fast. 
FAS'T-EN-ING,  n.     Any  thing   that  binds  and  makes 

fast ;  or  that  which  is  intended  fur  flint  purpose. 
FAST'ER,  n.     One  who  abstains  from  food. 
FaST'ER,  a.     More  rapid  ;  swifter. 

2.  adv.     More  rapidly. 
FAST' EST,  a.     Most  swift  or  rapid. 
FAST'EST,  adv.     Most  swift! v. 

FAST'-HAND-ED,  a.  Close-handed  ;  covetous  ;  close- 
fisted  ;  avaricious.  Bacon. 
FAS'TI,  [L.]     The  Roman  calendar,  which  gave  the 

days  for  festivals,  courts,  &c,  corresponding  to  a 

modern  almanac 
2.  The  fasti  amiales,  were  records,  or  registers,  of 

important  events.  Smith's  Diet. 

FAS-TID-I-OS'I-TY,n.     Fastidiousness.     [JVot  used.] 

Swift. 
FAS-TID'I-OUS,  a.t  [L.  fastidiosns,  from  fast'ulio,  to 

disdain,   from    fastus,    haughtiness.      See  Heb.  CO. 

Class  Bz,  No.  2,  3,  10,  30.] 

1.  Disdainful  ;  squeamish  ;  delicate  to  a  fault  ; 
over  nice  ;  difficult  to  please  ;  as,  a  fastidious  mind 
or  taste. 

2.  Squeamish  ;  rejecting  what  is  common  or  not 
very  nice  ;  suited  with  difficulty  ;  as,  a  fastidious 
appetite. 

FAS-TID'I-OTJS-LY,  adv.  Disdainfully;  squeamish- 
ly ;  contemptuously.  They  look  fastidiously  and 
speak  disdainfully. 

FAS-TID'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  Disdainfulness  ;  con- 
temptuousness  ;  squeamishness  of  mind,  taste,  or 
appetite. 

FAS-TIG'I-ATE,      )  a.     [~L.  fastigiatus,  pointed,  from 

FAS-TIG'I-A-TED,  j  fastigio,  to  point,  fastigium,  a 
top  or  peak.] 

1.  In  botany,  afa.-iigintestom  is  one  whose  branches 
are  of  an  equal  bight.  Peduncles  arefastigiate  when 
they  elevate  the  fructifications  in  a  bunch,  so  as  to 
be  equally  high,  or  when  they  form  an  even  surface 
at  the  top.  Marlyn. 

2.  Roofed  ;  narrowed  to  the  top. 
FAS-TIG'I-UM,  7i.    [L.]    The  summit,  apex,  or  ridge 

of  a  house  or  pediment.  Elmes. 

FAST'ING,  ppr.     Abstaining  from  food. 
FAST'ING,  n.     The  act  of  abstaining  from  food. 
FAST'ING-DAY,  n.     A  day  of  fasting  ;  a  fast-day ;  a 

day  of  religious  moriiliealion  and  humiliation. 
Fa ST'EY,  adv.     Firmlv  ;  surely. 
FAST'NESS,  n.     [Sax.  f.rstenesse;  homfast.] 

1.  The  state  ut  being  fast  and  firm  ;  firm  adherence. 

2.  Strength ;  security. 

The  places  of  fastness  are  laid  open.  Dames. 

3.  A  stronghold;  a  fortress,  or  fort;  a  place  for- 
tified ;  a  castle.    The   enemy  retired  to  their  fast- 

4.  Closeness  ;  conciseness  of  style.     [Not  used.] 

Asckam. 
FAST'-RE-CED'ING,  a.    Receding  rapidly. 

Wordsworth. 
FAST'-SINK'ING,  a.     Rapidly  sinking. 
FAS'TU-OUS,  a.    [L.fastuosas,  from  fastus,  haughti- 
ness.] 

Proud  ;  haughty  ;  disdainful.  Barrow. 

FAT,  a.  [Sax./<8t,  fett;  G.fett;  D.vet;  Sw.fct;  Dan. 
feed;  Basque,  bctea.] 

1.  Fleshy;  plump;  corpulent;  abounding  with  an 
oily  concrete  substance,  as  an  animal  body ;  the  con- 
trary to  lean. ;  as,  a  fat  man  ;  a  fat  ox. 

2.  Coarse  ;  gross. 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own.  Dryden. 

3.  Dull  ;  heavy  ;  stupid ;  unteachable. 

Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat.  —  Is.  vi. 

4.  Rich  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

These  are  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and  wealthy. 
South. 

5.  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income  ;  as,  a  fat 
benefice. 

6.  Rich  ;  fertile ;  as,  a  fat  soil ;  or  rich  ;  nourish- 
ing ;  as,  fat  pasture. 

7.  Abounding  in  spiritual  grace  and  comfort. 
They  (the  righteous)  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.  —  Ps.  xcli. 

8.  Among  printers,  n  page  having  many  blank 
spaces  or  lines  is  called  fat. 

FAT,  n.  An  oily,  concrete  substance,  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
skin,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  animal  bodies.  In 
most  parts  of  the  body,  fat  lies  immediately  under 
the  skin.  Fat  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistence, 
as  in  tallow,  lard,  and  oil.    It  has  been  recently  as- 


certained to  consist  of  two  substances,  stearin  and 
elain,  the  former  of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid, 
at  common  temperatures,  and  on  the  different  pro- 
portions of  which  its  degree  of  consistence  depends. 
Encyc.  Brande. 
2.  Figuratively,  the  best  or  richest  productions  ;  as, 
to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Abel  brought  of  the  fat  of  his  flock.  —Gen.  iv. 

FAT,  v.  t.    To  make  fat ;  to  fatten ;  to  make  plump 

and  fleshy  with  abundant  food  ;  as,  to  fat  fowls  or 

sheep.  Locke.     Shak. 

FAT,  v.  i.    To  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 

An  old  0-x.fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young  one. 

FAT,  )  n.     [Sax.  fat,  fat,  fet ;  D.  vat ;   G.  fass ;  Sw. 

VAT,  (  fat ;  Dan.  fad.  It  seems  to  be  connected 
with  D.  vatten,  G.  fassen,  Sw.  fatta,  Dan.  fatter,  to 
hold.     Qu.  Gr.  ntUoc.] 

A  large  tub,  cistern,  or  vessel,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  by  brewers  to  run  their  wort  in,  by  tanners 
for  holding  their  bark  and  hides,  &c.  It  is  also  a 
wooden  vessel  containing  a  quarter  or  eight  bushels 
of  grain,  and  a  pan  for  containing  water  in  salt- 
works, a  vessel  for  wine,  &c. 

The  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  —  Joel  ii. 

FAT,  n.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  different 
commodities.  Hebert. 

Fa'TAL,  a.     [L.  fatalis.     See  Fate.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny ;  necessary ;  in- 
evitable. 

These  things  nee  fatal  and  necessary.  Tillotson. 

2.  Appointed  by  fate  or  destiny. 

It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money.  Bacon.  . 

iregoing  senses  tht 

3.  Causing  death  or  destru 
as,  a  fatal  wound  ;  a  fatal  disease. 

4.  Destructive ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  fatal  day ;  a  fa- 
tal event. 

FA'TAL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are  sub 
ject  to  fate,  or  that  they  take  place  by  inevitable  ne 
cessitv.  Rush. 

Fa'TAL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  all  things 
happen  by  inevitable  necessity.  Watts 

FA-TAL'I-TY,  m.     [Fr.  fataliti,  from  fate.]     . 

1.  A  fixed,  unalterable  course  of  things,  independ 
ent  of  God  or  any  controlling  cause ;  an  invincible 
necessity  existing  in  things  themselves ;  a  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics.  South. 

2.  Decree  of  fate.  King  Charles. 

3.  Tendency  to  datiger,  or  to  some  great  or  hazard- 
ous event.  Brown. 

4.  Mortality.  Med.  Repos. 
Fa'TAL-LY,  adv.    By  a  decree  of  fate  or  destiny  ;  by 

inevitable  necessity  or  determination.  Bentley. 

2.  Mortally  ;  destructively  ;  in  death  or  ruin.  This 
encounter  ended  (alalia.     The  prince  was  fatally  de- 

Fa'TAL-NESS,  «.     Invincible  necessity.  [ceived. 

FA'TA  MQR-QA'NA,  n.  [It.]  A  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, at  Reggio,  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  in 
Italy,  in  which,  by  an  extraordinary  atmospheric  re- 
fraction, multiplied  images  of  the  objects  on  the  sur- 
rounding coasts  appear  in  the  air  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Brande. 

FAT'-BRaIN-ED,  a.     Dull  of  apprehension.     Shak. 

FATE,  «.  [L.  fatum,  from  for,  fori,  to  speak,  whence 
fatus.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  decree  or  word  pronounced  by  God, 
or  a  fixed  sentence  by  which  the  order  of  things  is 
prescribed.  Hence,  inevitable  necessity  ;  destiny 
depending  on  a  superior  cause,  and  uncontrollable. 
According  to  the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined 
by  fate. 

Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  1  will  is  fate.  Milton. 

2.  Event  predetermined  ;  lot ;  destiny.  It  is  our 
fate  to  meet  with  disappointments.  It  is  the  fate  of 
mortals. 

Tell  me  what/tites  attend  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Shak. 

3.  Final  event ;  death  ;  destruction. 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate.  Dryden. 

The  wht7.zing  arrow  sings, 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Anunous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 

death.   Dryden  calls  an  arrow  a  feath- 


4.  Cause  < 
ered  fate. 
Divine  fat 

providence. 


e;  the  order  or  determination  of  God  ; 
Encyc. 
FAT'ED,  a.     Decreed  by  fate  ;  doomed  ;  destined.    He 
was  fated  to  rule  over  a  factious  people. 
2.  Modeled  or  regulated  by  fate. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated.  Prior. 


[The  two  last  senses  arc  hardly  legitimate  ] 
FaTE'FIJL,  a.     Bearing  fatal  power ;  producing  fatal 

The  fateful  steel.  J.  Barloio. 

FaTE'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  fateful  manner. 
F,\TE' pfjL-NESS,  ii.    State  of  being  fateful. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK — 


:  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


^SeaTal/le  of  Syiwnyn 


FAT 

FATES,  n.  pi.  In  mythology,  the  Destinies,  or  Pure®  ; 
goddesses  supposed  to  pieside  over  tlie  birth  and  life 
of  men.  They  wore  three  in  number,  Clutho,  Lach- 
esis,  and  Atropos.  Lempricre. 

FX'THER,  n.  [Sax.  fmder,  filler  ;  G.  vater ;  D.  vader ; 
Ice.  Sw.  and  Dan.  fader  ;  Gr.  vamp  ;  L.  pater ;  Sp. 
padre ;  It. padre;  Port,  pat,  or  yai/;  Fr.  pire,  by  con- 

u  .-- 
tTaction  ;  Pers.  ,Jy  padar;  Kass.batia;  Sans,  and 
Bali,  pita;  Zend,  f'edre;  Syr.  j^^  toara.  This 
word  signifies  the  begetter,  from  the  verb,  Sw.  fo'da, 
Dan.  ftider,  to  beget,  to  feed ;  Goth,  fodyan  ;  Sax.  /c- 
dan;  D.  voeden,  to  feed  ;  whence  fodder,  G.  fatter, 
fiittern.  The  primary  sense  is  obvious.  See  Class 
Bd,  No.  54,  55.  The  Goth.  am,  Ir.  aithir,  or  athuir, 
Basque  aita,  may  be  from  the  same  root  by  loss  of  the 
first  letter.] 

1.  He  who  begets  a  child  ;  in  L.  geiutor,  or  genera- 

te father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy.  —  Prov.  xvii. 

A  Wise  SUIl  inai-elll  a  gl.H  I  Jatt  tV.  —  PrOV.  X. 

2.  The  first  ancestor ;  the  progenitor  of  a  race  or 
family.  Adam  was  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  appellation  of  an  old  man,  and  a  term  of 
respect. 

The  kin"-  of  Israel  said  to  Elisha,  My  fattier,  shall  I  smite 
them  r-2  Kings  vi. 

The  servants  of  Naaman  call  him  father.  2  Kings  V. 
Elderly  men  are  called  fathers  ;  as,  the  fathers  of  a 
town  or  city.  In  the  church,  men  venerable  for  age, 
learning,  and  piety,  are  called  fathers,  or  reverend 
fathers. 

4.  The  grandfather,  or  more  remote  ancestor.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar i9  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar, 
though  he  was  his  grandfather.     Dan.  v. 

5.  One  who  feeds  and  supports,  or  exercises  pater- 
nal care  over  another.  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless.     Ps.  lxviii. 

6.  He  who  creates,  invents,  makes,  or  composes, 
any  thing ;  the  author,  former,  or  contriver ;  a  found- 
er, director,  or  instructor.  God,  as  creator,  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  men.  John  viii.  Jabal  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  ;  and  Jubal  of  musicians.  Gen. 
iv.  God  is  the  Fatter  of  spirits  and  of  lights.  Ho- 
mer is  considered  as  the  father  of  epic  poetry.  Wash- 
ington, as  a  defender  and  an  affectionate  and  wise 
counselor,  is  called  the  father  of  his  country.  And 
see  1  Chron.  ii.  51 ;  iv.  14 ;  ix.  35.  Satan  is  called 
the  father  of  lies  ;  lie  introduced  sin,  and  instigates 
men  to  sin.  John  viii.  Abraham  is  called  the  father 
of  believers;  he  was  an  early  believer,  and  a  pattern 
of  faith  and  obedience.     Rom.  iv. 

7.  A  father-in-law.  So  Heli  is  called  the  father  of 
Joseph.     Luke  iii. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  first  person  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity. 

Go  ye,  tlv  ri'l<  p-,  und  t^acli  all  ii:uii-ns,  h.ipti/.iug  them  in  tht 
name  of  ill'-  F'Ulier,  ami  ol  tin-  -S-jn,  :ui'l  of  lie-  liuly  Spirit 

9.  The  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the  church,  su- 
periors of  convents,  and  to  confessors  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church 

10.  Fathers,  in  the  plural  ;  ancestors. 

David  slept  with  his  fathers.—  1  Kings  ii. 

11.  The  appellation  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  first  centuries,  as  Polycarp,  Jerome,  &c. 

12.  The  title  of  the  senators  in  ancient  Rome  ;  as, 
conscript  fathers. 

Adoptive  father;  he  who  adopts  the  children  of  an- 
other, and  acknowledges  them  as  li is  own. 
Natural  father ;  the  father  of  illegitimate  children. 
Putatioa  father;  one  who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the 
father;  the  supposed  father. 
FA'THER-IN-LAW,  n.   The  father  of  one's  husband 
or  wife  ;  and  a  man  who  marries  a  woman  who  has 
children  by  a  former  husband  is  called  the  father-in- 
law,  or  step-father  of  those  children. 
FA'THER,  v.  t.    To  adopt ;  to  take  the  child  of  anoth- 
er as  one's  own.  Shak. 

2.  To  adopt  any  thing  as  one's  own  ;  to  profess  to 
be  the  author. 


one  as  his  offspring  or 


Often  fatliered  whai 

3.  To  ascribe  or  charge 
production  ;  with  on. 

My  name  was  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  pleased  Oy  father  on  me  a  new  Bet  of  productions. 

Swift. 

FA'THER--ED,  pp.     Adopted  ;  taken  as  one's  own ; 
ascribed  to  one  as  the  author. 
2.  Having  had  a  father  of  particular  qualities. 

Being  so /ataere^aud  so  husbanded.     [Unusual.]     Sliak. 

father,  or 


had 


FA  THER  ING,  ppr.     Adopting;  taking  or  ackr 


FAT 

edging  as  one's  own  ;  ascribing  to  the  father  or  au- 

FA'THER-LAND,  n.  The  native  land  of  one's  fathers 
or  ancestors.  England  is  the  father-land  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  and  Persia  the  father-land  of 
the  Teutonic  nations. 

FA'THER-LASH-ER,  n.  A  salt-water  fish,  Cottus 
babulis,  allied  to  the  river  bull-head.  The  head  is 
large,  and  its  spines  formidable.  It  is  found  on  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  and  near  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  a  great  article 
of  food.  Pennant.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

FA'THER-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  living  father ;  as, 
a  fatherless  child. 
2.  Without  a  known  author. 

FA'THER-LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  with- 
out a  father. 

FA'THER-LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Fatherly.]  The  qual- 
ities of  a  father ;  parental  kindness,  care,  and  ten- 
derness. 

FA'THER-LY,  a.     [father  and  like.]    Like  a  father  in 
affection  and   care  ;   tender  ;   paternal ;  protecting  ; 
careful  ;  as,  fatherly  care  or  affection. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  father. 

FA'THER-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

Thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased.       [Not  proper.]      Milton. 

FA'THER-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  father. 

FATH'OM,  n.  [Sax.  fasthem ;  Ir.fiad;  G.  faden;  ~D. 
vadem.  &u.  Dan.  favn.  The  German  word  signifies 
a  thread,  a  fathom,  and  probably  thread  or  line  is  the 
real  signification.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  six  feet,  the 
space  to  which  a  man  may  extend  his  arms  ;  used 
chiefly  at  sea  for  measuring  cables,  cordage,  and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  in  sounding  by  a  line  and  lead. 

2.  Reach  ;  penetration  ;  depth  of  thought  or  con- 
trivance. Shak. 

FAT H'OM,  v.  t.  To  encompass  with  the  arms  extend- 
ed or  encircling. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  master;  to  comprehend. 

Leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reach  in  depth  ;  to  sound ;  to  try  the  depth. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms.  Pope. 

4.  To  penetrate ;  to  find  the  bottom  or  extent.  I 
can  not  fathom  his  design. 

FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  fathomed. 
Rich.  Diet. 
FATH'OM-£D,  pp.     Encompassed   with  the  arms  ; 

reached  ;  comprehended. 
FATH'OM-ER,  n.     One  who  fathoms. 
FATH'OM-ING,  ppr.  Encompassing  with   the  arms; 

reaching;  comprehending;  sounding,  penetrating. 
FATH'OM-LESS,  a.    That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be 

found  ;  bottomless. 

2.  That  can  not  be  embraced  or  encompassed  with 
the  arms.  Shak. 

3.  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  comprehended. 
FA-TID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  fatidicus ;  fatum  and  dico.] 

Having  power  to  foretell  future  events  ;  prophet 
ic.  Howell. 

FA-TIF'ER-0  US,  a.     [L.  fatifer ;  fatum  and  fero.] 

Deadly;  mortal;  destructive.  Diet. 

FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.     [See   Fatigue.]      That  may  be 

wearied  ;  easily  tired. 
FAT'I-GATE,  v.  t.     [h.fatigo.] 

To  weary  ;  to  tire.     [Little  used.] 
FAT'I-GATE,  a.     Wearied  ;  tired.     [Little  used.] 

Elyot. 
FAT-I-GA'TION,  n.     Weariness.         W.  Monntagu. 
FA-TIGUE',  (fa-teeg',)  n.      [Fr.  id.;  Arm.  fatwqi  It. 
fatica  ;  Sp.  fatiga  ;  from  L.  fat i no.     It  seems  to  be  al- 
lied to  L.  fatisco ;  if  so,  the  sense  is,  a  yielding  or  re- 


1.  Weariness  with  bodily  labor  or  mental 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength.     We  suffer  fa- 
tigue of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor  ;  toil ;  as,  the  fa- 
tigues of  war. 

3.  The  labors  of  military  men,  distinct  from  the  use 
of  arms  ;  as,  a  party  of  men  on  fatigue. 

FA-TIGUE',  (fa-teeg',)  v.  t.t  [h.  fatigo  ;   It.  faticarc  ; 
Sp.  fat i gar.] 

1.  To  tire  ;  to  weary  with  labor  or  any  bodily  or 
mental  exertion  ;  to  harass  with  toil ;  to  exhaust  the 
strength  by  severe  or  long-continued  exertion. 

2.  Tow'earv  bv  importunity;  to  harass. 
FA-T'iGU'ED,  (fa-teegd',)  pp.  or  a.    Wearied;  tired  ; 

harassed. 
FA-TIGU'ING,  (fa-teeg'ing,)  ppr.    Tiring ;  wearying ; 
harassing. 

2.  a.     Inducing   weariness  or   lassitude  ;    as,  fa- 
tiiniinir  services  or  labors 
FA-TIL'O-UUIST,  re.     [L.  fatum  and  Uqwr.] 

A  fortune-teller. 
FA-TIS'CENCE,  it.     [L.  fatisco,  to  open,  to  gape.] 
A  gaping  or  opening  ;  a  state  of  being  chinky. 

Diet.     Kirwan. 
FAT'-KID-NEY-ED,  a.  [fat  and  Hdncy.]    Fat ;  gross  ; 

a  word  used  in  contempt.  Shak. 

FAT'LING,  n.      [from  fat.]      A  lamb,  kid,  or  other 

young  animal,  fattened  for  slaughter  ;  a  fat  animal; 

applied  to  quadrupeds  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

David  sacrificed  oxen  nm\  fallings.  —  2  Sam.  vi. 


FAU 

FAT' LY,  adv.     Grossly;  greasily. 

FAT'NER,  n.     That  which  fattens;  that  which  gives 

richness  and  fertility.  AebvlkmL 

FAT'NESS,  7i.     [from  ./id.]     The  quality  of  being  fat. 
plump,  or  full  fed  ;  corpulency  ;  fullness  of  flesh. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  willi/atneu.  —  Ps.  Uxiii. 

2.  Unctuous  or  greasy  matter.  Bacon. 

3.  Unctuousness  ;  slhninoss  ;  applied  to  earth  ;  hciico 
richness  ;  fertility  ;  fruitfulness. 

God  give  thee  of  the  (lew  ofhi-aveii,  and  y'n<- fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.  — Gen.  xxvii. 

4.  That  which  gives  fertility 
—  Ps.  lxv. 

Philips. 

5.  The  privileges  and  pleasures  of  religion  ;  abun- 
dant blessings. 

Let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  —  Is.  Iv. 

FAT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  fat. 

FAT'TEM,  (fat'n,)  i>.  t.  To  make  fat;  to  feed  for 
slaughter  ;  to  make  flc-div  or  plump  with  fat. 

2.  To  make  fertile-  and  fruitful;  to  enrich ;  as,  to 
fatten  land  ;  to  fatten  fields  with  blood.        Dryden. 

3.  To  feed  grossly  ;  to  fill.  Dryden. 
FAT'TEN,  (fat'n,)  v.  i.     To  grow  fat  or  corpulent ;  to 

grow  plump,  thick,  or  fleshy  ;  to  be  pampered. 

And  villains/atten  with  ill--  brave  man':;  labor.  Olloay. 

Tigers  and  w.-lvi-s  ;b  ill  in  lb--  ucein  breed, 
The  whale  and  dolphin  fatten  on  the  mead.  Glanville. 

FATTEN-ED,  (fat'nd,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  fat,  plump,  or 
FAT  'TEX-ER,  7i.     See  Fatiner.  [fleshy. 

FAT'TEN-ING,  (fat'n-ing,)  ppr.     Making  fat;  grow- 
ing fat;  making  or  trowing  rich  and  fruitful. 
FAT'TI-NESS,  re.     [from  fatty.]     The  state  of  being 

fat ;  grossness  ;  greasiness.  Sherwood. 

FAT'TING,  ppr.     Making  fat. 

FAT'TISH,  a.     Somewhat  fat.  Shertaood. 

FAT'TY,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy  ;  as, 

a  fatty  substance.  jSrbuthuul. 

FA-TO'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  fatuitc  ;  L.  fatuitas.] 

Weakness  or  imbecility  of  mkid  ;  feebleness  of  in- 
tellect ;  foolishness.  Srbuthtwt. 
FAT'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  fatuus.     Class  Bd,  No.  2,  G,  63.] 

1.  Feeble  in  mind  ;  weak  ;  silly  ;  stupid  ;  foolish. 

QlamxUe. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force  or  fire  ;  illusory  ;  allud- 
ing to  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Thence  fatuous  tireB  and  meteors  take  their  birth.      Denham. 

FAT'-WIT-TED,  a.  [fat  and  wit.]  Heavy  ;  dull  ; 
stupid.  Shak. 

FAV'BOURO,  (fo'boorg,!  n.  A  suburb  in  French  cit- 
ies ;  the  name  is  also  given  to  districts  now  within 
the  city,  but  which  were  formerly  suburbs  without  it, 
when  the  walls  were  less  extensive. 

Diet,  de  I'Jtrad. 

FAU'CES,  it.  pi.  [L.]  The  posterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
terminated  by  ih-  jJairiius  and  larynx.  Brundc. 

FAU'CET,  ii.  [Fr.  fausset,  probably  contracted  from 
falset.] 

A  pipe  to  be  inserted  in  a  cask  for  drawing  liquor, 
and  stopped  with  a  peg  or  spigot.  These  are  called 
tap  and  faucet. 

FAU'CfHON.     See  Falchion. 

FAU'FEL,  n.  [Said  to  be  Sanscrit.]  The  fruit  of  a 
species  of  the  palm-tree. 

FAUGH,  (faw.)  Exclamation  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence. 

FAULT,  Ti.t  [Fr.  fmte,  for  faulte;  Sp.  falta;  VorL  id.; 
'it.fallo;  from  fail.     See  Fail.] 

1.  Properly,  an  erring  or  ntissins :  a  failing  ;  hence, 
an  error  or  mistake  ;  a  blunder ;  a  defect ;  a  blemish ; 
whatever  impairs  excellence  ;  applied  to  things. 

2.  In  morals  or  deportment,  any  error  or  defect ;  an 
imperfection;  any  deviation  from  propriety  ;  a  slight 
offense  ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety,  resulting  from 
inattention  or  want  of  prudence,  rather  than  from 
design  to  injure  or  offend,  but  liable  to  censure  or  ob- 
jection. 

I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day.  —Gen.  xli. 

II  a  man    tie  ev.-rl'il-  n  in    a  faal't.  ye,  who   are  spiritual,  restore 

such  a  one  in  the  spirit  nt  meekness. — Gal.  vi. 

Fault  implies  wrong,  and  often  some  degree  of 
criminality. 

3.  Defect ;  want ;  absence.  [Not  now  used.]  [See 
Default.] 

1  could  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleases  ine,  for  fault  of  a  belter, 

4.  Puzzle  ;  difficulty. 

Among  sportsmen,  when  dogs  lose  the  scent,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  fault.  Hence  the  phrase,  the  inquirer 
is  at  fault. 

5.  In  mining,  a  disturbance  of  the  strata  which  in- 
terrupts the  milter's  operations,  and  puts  hull  at  fault 
to  discover  where  the  vein  of  ore,  or  bed  of  coal,  has 
been  thrown  by  the  convulsions  of  nature.       Ure. 

To  find  fault;  to  express  blame  ;  to  complain. 
Thou  wilt  say  then,  Why  doth  he  yet  fina  fault  J  —  Rom.  ix. 
To   find  fault  with  ;    to  blame  ;    to  censure  ;    as,  to 
find  fault  with  the  times,  or  with  a  neighbor's  con- 


FAULT,  ii.  i.    To  fail; 


wrong.     [JVnt  used.] 
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FAV 

FAULT,  v.  t.    To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  accuse. 

For  tnat  I  will  not  fault  thee.  Old  Song. 

FAULT'ES,  pp.     Charged  with  a  fault ;  accused. 

FAULT'ER,  n.  An  offender  ;  one  who  commits  a 
fault.  Fairfai.. 

FAULT'-FTND'ER,  71.    One  who  censures  or  objects. 

FAULT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  faults  or  sins.  Shak. 

FAULT'I-LY,  adv.  [from  faulty.]  Defectively  ;  er- 
roneously ;  imperfectly  ;   improperly  ;   wrongly. 

FAULT'LNESS,  n.  [from  faulty.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing faulty,  defective,  or  erroneous  ;  defect. 

2.  Badness  ;  vitiousness ;  evil  disposition ;  as,  the 
faultiness  of  a  person. 

3.  Delinquency  ;  actual  offenses-.  Hooker. 
FAULT'ING,  ppr-     Accusing. 

FAULT'LESS,  a. t  Without  fault;    not  defective   or 
imperfect ;  free  from  blemish  ;    free  from  incorrect- 
ness ;  perfect ;  as,  a  faultless  poem  or  picture. 
2.  Free  from  vice  or  imperfection  ;   as,  a  faultless 

FAULT'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  being  guilty  of  a 

'fault. 
FAULT'LESS-NESS,  n.    Freedom  from  faults  or  de- 

FAULT'Y,  a.  Containing  faults,  blemishes,  or  de- 
fects ;  defective  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  faulty  composi- 
tion or  book  ;  a  faulty  plan  or  design  ;  a  faulty  pic- 
ture. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  or  of  faults ;  hence,  blamable ; 
worthy  of  censure. 

The  king  cloth  speak  this  thing  as  one  who  is  faulty.—  2  Sara. 

3.  Wn  ig  ;  erroneous  ;  as,  a  faulty  polity.    Hooker. 

4.  Defective  ;  imperfect ;  bad  ;  as,  a  faulty  hel- 
met. Bacon.. 

FAUN,?).*  [L.  faunus.] 

Among  tJie  Ro7nans,  a  kind  of  demigod,  or  rural 
deity,  called  also  sylvan,  and  differing  little  from 
satyr.  The  fauns  are  represented  as  half  goat  and 
half  man.  Eucyc. 

FAU'NA,  7i.  [from  the  L.  fauni,  or  rural  deities 
among  the  Romans.]  The  various  animals  belong- 
ing to  a  country  constitute  its  fauna.  Lncll. 

FAUN'IST,  n.  One  who  attends  to  rural  disquisi- 
tions ;  a  naturalist.  White. 

FAU'S£N,  7i.     A  large  eel.  Chapman. 

FAUSSE'-BRA  YE.  (ffrs'bra,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  mound 
of  earth  thrown  up  about  a  rampart. 

FAU-TEUW ,  (fo-teul',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  arm  chair  ;  an 
easy  chair. 

FAU'TOR,  7i.  [L.  See  Favor.]  A  favorer  ;  a  pat- 
ron ;  one  who  gives  countenance  or  support.  [Little 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FAU'TRESS,  7i.     A  female  favorer ;  a  patroness. 

Chapman. 

FAUX  PAS,  (fo'p'i',)  [Fr.]  A  false  step;  a  mistake, 
or  wrong  measure. 

FA-VIL'LOUS,  a.    [L.  favilla,  ashes.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes.      Brown. 

2.  Resembling  ashes. 

FA'VOR,  71.  [L.  favor;  Fr.  faveur ;  Arm.  faver  ;  Sp. 
favor  ,•  It.  favore  ;  from  L.  favco  ;  It.  fabhar  ;  favor ; 
falihraim,  to  favor.] 

1.  Kind  regard;  kindness;  countenance;  propi- 
tious aspect ;  friendly  disposition. 

His  dreadful  navv,  and  hi-  lovHy  mind, 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  favor  of  mankind.  Waller. 

The  king's/"""   '■•   ls  d.-w  "n  Hi''  exiss.  —  Prov.  xix. 

God  gave  Josi'ph  favor  and  wisdom  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  — 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain.—  Prov.  xxxi. 

2.  Support ;  defense  ;  vindication  ;  or  disposition 
to  aid,  befriend,  support,  promote,  or  justify.  To  be 
i7i  faoor  of  a  measure,  is  to  have  a  disposition  or  in- 
clination to  support  it  or  cany  it  into  effect.  To  be 
in  favor  of  &  party,  is  to  be  disposed  or  inclined  to 
support  it,  to  justify  its  proceedings,  and  to  promote 
its  interests. 

3.  A  kind  act  or  office  ;  kindness  done  or  granted  ; 
benevolence  shown  by  word  or  deed  ;  any  act  of  grace 
or  good  will,  as  distinguished  from  acts  of  justice  or 
remuneration.  To  pardon  the  guilty  is  a  fav or;  to 
punish  them  is  an  act  of  justice. 

4.  Lenity  ;  mildness  or  mitigation  of  punishment. 

I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  Kail  favor  of  this  sentence.    Sioift. 

5.  Leave  ;  good  will ;  a  yielding  or  concession  to 
another  ;  pardon. 


Uut,  with  v.iiir  /./nor,  I  will  trr'at  it  here.  Dryd. 

6.  The  object  of  kind  regard  ;  the  person 


III),: 


t  clii'lly  man, 


Mi!:,.n. 


7.  A  gift  or  present  ;  something  bestowed  as 
evidence  of  good  will  ;  a  token  of  love  ;  a  knot  of 
ribbons  ;  something  worn  as  a  token  of  affection.  A 
marriage  favor,  is  a  bunch  or  knot  of  white  ribbons  or 
white  flowers  w..rn  at  weddings. 

Bacon.     Spectator.     Shale. 

8.  A  feature  ;  lountenance.     [Not  used.]     Shak. 

9    Advantage  ;    convenience  afforded   for  success. 
The  enemy  approached  under  favor  of  the  night. 
10.  Partiality  ;  bias.     A   challenge  to  the  favor,  in 


FAV 


law,  is  the  challenge  of  a  juror  on  account  of  some 
supposed  partiality,  by  reason  of  favor,  or  malice, 
interest,  or  connection. 
FA'VOR,  tj.  t.  To  regard  with  kindness;  to  support ; 
to  aid,  or  have  the  disposition  to  aid,  or  to  wish  suc- 
cess to  ;  to  be  propitious  to  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  be- 
friend ;  to  encourage.  To  favor  the  cause  of  a  party, 
may  be  merely  to  wish  success  to  it,  or  it  may  signify 
to  give  it  aid  by  counsel,  or  by  active  exertions. 
Sometimes  men  professedly  favor  one  party,  and  se- 
cretly favor  another. 

The  lords  favor  thee  not.  —  1  Sam.  xxlx. 

Tliou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy  on  Zion  ;  for  the  time  to  favor 

O  happy  youth  !  nnd  favored  of  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  To  afford  advantages  for  success  ;  to  facilitate. 
A  weak  place  in  the  fort  fin, red  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored  his  ap- 
proach.    A  fair  wind  favors  a  voyage. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features.  The  child  favors  his 
father. 

4.  To  ease  ;  to  spare.  A  man  in  walking  favors 
a  lame  leg. 

FA'VOR-A-BLE,   a.      [L.  favorabilis  ;    Fr.  favorable  ; 
Sp.  id.  ;   ft.  fiivoratiilc,  or  fiivorevole.] 

1.  Kind  ;  propitious  ;  friendly  ;  affectionate. 

Lend  favorable  ear  to  our  request.  Shak. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  favorable  to  tiiy  land. —  Pa.  lxxxv. 

2.  Palliative  ;  tender  ;  averse  to  censure. 

None  can  have  the  favorable  thought 

That  to  obey  a  tyrant's  will  dry  fought.  Dryden. 

3.  Conducive  to  ;  contributing  to  ;  tending  to  pro- 
mote. A  salubrious  climate  and  plenty  of  food  are 
favorable  to  population. 

4.  Convenient,  advantageous  ;  affording  means  to 
facilitate,  oraffording  facilities.  The  low  price  of  la- 
bor and  provisions  is  fimruhlr  to  the  success  of  man- 
ufactures. The  army  was  drawn  up  on  favorable 
ground.      The  ship  took  a  station  favorable   for  at- 


tack. 


was/e;'er,;.Vc  fir  making  1 


i  of  men.     Clarendon 


5.  Beautiful  ;  well  favored.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  fondness  ;  kind  dispo- 
sition or  regard. 

2.  Convenience;  suitableness;  that  state  which 
affords  advantages  for  success  ;  conduciveness  ;  as, 
the  favorable nc *s  of  a  season  for  crops  ;  the  faoora- 
bleness  of  the  times  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sci- 
ences. 

FA'VOR-A-BLY,  adv.  Kindly  ;  with  friendly  dispo- 
sitions ;  with  regard  or  affection  ;  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  favor  ;  as,  to  judge  or  think  favorably  of  a 
measure;  to  think  favorably  of  those  we  love. 

Fa'VOR--ED,  pp.  Countenanced;  supported;  aided; 
supplied  with  advantages  ;  eased  ;  spared. 

2.  a.  Regarded  with  kindness;  as,  a  favored 
friend. 


tenance  or  appearance  ;  fleshy;  plump;  handsome, 

Ill-favored  is  ill-looking,  having  an  ugly  appear- 
ance ;  lean.    See  Gen.  xxxis.  xli.  &c. 

WM-favorcdly ;  with  a  good   appearance.      [Little 

Ill-favoredly ;  with  a  bad  appearance.    [Little  used.] 

FA'VOR  WJ-NESiS,  71.     Appearance.  '        Deut. 

Fa'VOR-ER,  71.  One  who  favors;  one  who  regards 
with  kindness  or  friendship  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  one 
who  assists  or  promotes  success  or  prosperity. 

Hooker.     Shak. 

FA'VOR-ESS,  ti.  A -female  who  favors  or  gives  coun- 
tenance. 

Fa' VOR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Regarding  with  friendly  dis- 
positions ;  countenancing;  wishing  well  to ;  con- 
trihuting  to  success  ;   facilitating. 

FA'VOR-fNG-LY,  adv.     By  favoring. 

FA'VOR-ITE,(-it,)n.  [Fr.favori,  favorite;  It.  favorite.] 
A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor, 
preference,  and  affection  ;  one  greatly  beloved. 
Select  favorites  from  among  the  discreet  and  virtu- 
ous ;  princes  are  often  misled,  and  sometimes  ru- 
ined, by  favorites ;  Gaveston  and  the  Spensers,  the 
favorites  of  Edward  II.,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  public  in- 
dignation. 

FA'VOR-ITE,  a.  Regarded  with  particular  kindness, 
affection,  esteem,  or  preference  ;  as,  a  favorite  walk  ; 
a  favorite  author  ;  nfnroritr  child. 

FA'VOR-IT-ISM,  ti.  The  act  or  practice  of  favoring, 
or  giving  a  preference  to  one  over  another. 

2.  The  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  and  promote,  the 
interest  of  a  favorite,  or  of  one  person  or  family,  or 
of  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect  of  others  having 
equal  claims. 

■ere  calculate!    nc  rely  e.  indulge  a  sp.m  utfirorili. 


f  the  United  States. 


Hamilton. 
influence  of  favori 


3.  Exercise  of  power  bv  favorites.  Burke. 

Fa'VOR-LESS,  a.     Unfavored  ;   not  regarded   with 
favor;  having  no  patronage  or  countenance. 
2.  Not  favoring  ;  unpropitious.  Spenser. 


FEA 

FA-VoSE',  a.     Honey-combed  ;  like  the  section  of  a 

honey-comb.  Lindlcy. 

FAV'O-ciiTE,  ?i.     [h.favus,  a  honey-comb.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  fossil  corals,  having  a 
minute  prismatic  structure.  Dana. 

FAWN,  n.     [Fr.  faon,  fawn.     Qu.  W.  fynu,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
A  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year. 
Bacon.     Pope. 
FAWN,  Ti.i.     [Fr./dOTiTter.] 

To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 
FAWN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  fcegenian.     See  Fain.] 

1.  To  court  favor,  or  show  attachment  to,  by  frisk- 
ing about  one  ;  as,  a  dog  fawns  on  his  master. 

2.  To  soothe  ;  to  flatter  meanly ;  to  blandish  ;  to 
court  servilely  ;  to  cringe  and  bow  to  gain  favor  ;  as, 
a  fawning  favorite  or  minion. 

My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns.  Shak. 

It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

FAWN,  ?i.     A  servile  cringe  or  bow  ;  mean  flattery. 

FAWN'ER,  71.  One  who  fawns  ;  one  who  cringes 
and  flatters  meanly. 

FAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Courting  servilely  ;  flattering 
by  clinging  and  meanness  ;  bringing  forth  a  fawn. 

FAWN'lNG,/i.     Gross  flattery.  Shale 

FAWN'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  cringing,  servile  way; 
with  mean  flattery. 

FAX'£D,  (faxt,)  a.     [Sax.feax,  hair.] 

Hairy.     [Not  in  use.]  Camdon. 

FAY,  7i.     [Ft.  fee,] 

A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Jlfilton.     Pope. 

FAY,  ?i.     Faith  ;  as,  by  my  fay.  Shak. 

FaY,  tj.  t.  [Sax.  faigan  ;  Sw.  foga ;  D.  voegen.  See 
Fadc.e.] 

To  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  unite  closely  with. 
[This  is  a  contraction  of  the  Teutonic  word,  and 
the  same  as  Fadge,  which  see.    It  is  not  an  elegant 
word.] 

FAZ-ZO-LET,  (fat-so-let',)  n.  [It.]    A  handkerchief. 
Pcrcival. 

FJEA'BER-RY,  ti.    A  gooseberry. 

FeAGUE,  (feeg,)  v.  t.     [G.fegen.] 

To  beat  or  whip,     [J\rot  in  use.]         Buckingham. 

FF.'AL,  «.     Faithful.    {Infra.] 

FK'AL-TY,  n. t  [Fr.  fial,  trusty,  contracted  from  L. 
fidelis;  It.  feddia  ;  Fr.  tiihlitc  ;  Sp.  fr,  faith,  contracted 
from  fides;  hence,  fid,  faithful  ,  Jhl.lad,  fidelity.] 

Fidelity  to  a  lord;  faithful  adherence  of  a  tenant 
or  vassal  to  the  superior  of  whom  he  holds  his  lands  ; 
loyalty.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every 
vassal  or  tenant  was  hound  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
This  obligation  was  called  his" fidelity,  or  fealty,  and 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  to  be  taken  by  all  ten- 
ants to  their  landlords.  The  tenant  was  called  a 
liege  man  ;  the  land,  a  liege  fee ;  and  the  superior, 
liege  lord.     [See  Liege.] 

FeAR,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  painful  emotion  or 
passion  excited  by  an  expectation  of  evil,  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  impending  danger.  Fear  expresses 
less  apprehension  than  dread,  and  dread  less  than 
terror  and  fright.  The  force  of  this  passion,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  moderate  degree,  may  be  thus 
expressed — fear,  dread,  terror,  fright.  Fear  is  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  to  avoid  or  ward  off  the 
expected  evil.  Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  mind,  upon 
the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.   Watts. 

our  security,  on  l!ie  approach  ol  evil.  Rogers. 

2.  Anxiety ;  solicitude. 

The  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple.  Maccabees. 

3.  The  cause  of  fear. 

Thy  angel  becomes  a  fear.  Shak. 

4.  The  object  of  fear. 

Except  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Uie  fear  of  Isaac,  had  been 

5.  Something  set  or  hung  up  to  terrify  wild  ani- 
mals, by  its  color  or  noise.    Is.  xxiv.    Jer.  xlviii. 

6.  In  Scripture,  fear  is  used  to  express  a  filial  or  a 
slavish  passion.  In  good  men,  the  fear  of  God  is  a 
holy  awe  or  reverence  of  God  and  his  laws,  which 
springs  from  a  just  view  and  real  love  of  the  divine 
character,  leading  the  subjects  of  it  to  hate  and  shun 
every  thing  that  can  offend  such  a  holy  being,  and 
inclining  them  to  aim  at  perfect  obedience.  This  is 
filial  fear. 

1  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts.  —  Jer.  xxxii. 
Slavish  fear  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  guilt ; 
it  is  the  painful  apprehension  of  merited  punishment. 
Rom.  viii. 

The  love  of  God  casteth  out  fear.  —  1  John  iv. 

7.  The  worship  of  God. 

1  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

8.  The  law  and  word  of  God. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever.  —  Ps.  xix. 

9.  Reverence ;  respect ;  due  regard. 

Render  to  all  their  dues ;  fear  to  whom  fear.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

FEAR,  v.  t.     [Sax.  fin-un,  nferan,  to  impress  fear,  to 

terrify;  D.  vaarcn,  to  put  in  fear,  to  disorder,  to  de- 
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range;  Tj.vr.rcor.  In  Saw  and  Dutch,  the  vert)  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  fare,  to  go  or  depart,  and  the 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  scare  or  drive  away.     Q.U.  Syr. 


and  Ar    y\)  nafara,  to  flee  i 


be  fearful.     See  Class 


Br,  No.  46,  33.] 

1  To  feel  a  painful  apprehension  of  some  impend- 
ing evil ;  to  be  afraid  of;  to  consider  or  expect  with 
emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude.  We  fear  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  or  of  a  storm  ;  we  have  reason 
to  fear  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 

I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me Pa.  xxiii. 

2  To  reverence ;  to  have  a  reverential  awe ;  to 


This  do,  and  live,  for  [/ear  God.  —  Gen.  xlii. 

3.  To  affright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  drive  away  or  prevent 
approach  by  fear,  or  by  a  scarecrow. 

[This  seems  to  be  the  primary  meaning,  but  now 
obsolete.] 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  !h.>  PioL  ol  p.vy.  Shak. 

FEAR,  v.  i.  To  be  in  apprehension  rf  evil ;  to  be 
afraid ;  to  feel  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected 
evil. 

But  I  fear,   lest  by  auy  means,  as  the  I  erpent  beguiled    Eve 

llin.i.gt.    hi-.    snUiiiv,  mi    vonr    ininj  .   should    be  corrupted 
from  the  simpliuio  ih  u    >  in  I  hrw.    -  e.  (/or.  xi. 
Fear  not,  Alir.uii  :   fain   thy    shield  a  .d   thy  exceeding   great 

FEAR,  re.     [Snx.fera,<refera.] 

A  companion.  [Md  in  use.]    [See  Peer.]     Spenser. 

FEAR'£D,  pp.  Apprehended '  r  expected  with  painful 
solicitude  ;  reverenced. 

FEAR'FUL,  a.  Affected  by  fear  ;  feeling  pain  in  ex- 
pectation of  evil  ;  apprehensive  with  solicitude  ; 
afraid.  I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  rash 
conduct.     Hence,  • 

2.  Timid  ;  timorous  ;  wanting  courage. 

What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  r  —  Deut. 

3.  Terrible;  impressing  fear  ;  frightful;  dreadful. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  living  God.  — 

4.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced. 

0  Lord,  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises  1 

That  thou  may  st  far  tlii*  elnrious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah, 
thy  God.  —  Deut.  xxvni. 
FrcAR'FIJL-LY,  adv.    Timorously  ;  in  fear. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  feat  fully  uVrtrip  [he  dew.  Shale. 

2.  Terribly ;  dreadfully ;  in  a  manner  to  impress 
terror. 

There  is  a  dill',  il !iHi  »l  bonding  head 

Looks  fearfully  mi  tin-  ri.ulined  deep.  Skak. 

3.  In  a  manner  to  impress  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. 

I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 

FEAR'FUL-NESS,  n.    Timorousness ;  timidity. 

2.  State  of  being  afraid  ;  awe  ;  dread. 

A  third  tiling  that  makes  a  govern!.. Mit  .l-spi^-d,  is  fearfulness 

South. 

3.  Terror;  alarm;  apprehension  of  evil. 

Fearfulness  hath  ^urpti-  d  die  hypocrites.  — Is.  xxxiii. 

FE  AR'LESS,  a.  Free  from  fear ;  as,  fearless  of  death  ; 
fearless  of  consequences. 

2.  Bold;  courageous  ;  intrepid;  undaunted;  as,  a 
fearless  hero  ;  a  fearless  foe. 

FeAR'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  fear ;  in  a  bold  or 
courageous  manner  ;  intrepidly.  Brave  men  fear- 
lessly expose  themselves  to  the  most  formidable 
dangers. 

FEAR'LESS-NESS,  re.  Freedom  from  fear ;  courage  ; 
boldness  ;  intrepidity. 

He  gave  instane.  s  ol  nil  hivinribf:  connge  and  fearlessness  in 

FeAR'NAUGHT,  (feer'nawt,)  re.  A  woolen  cloth  of 
great  thickness  ;  dreadnaught. 

FEAS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Feasible.]  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  execution  ;  practicability.  Be- 
fore we  adopt  a  plan,  lets  us  consider  its  feasibility. 

FEAS'I-BLE,  (feez'e-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  faisable,  from  faire, 
to  make  ;  L.facere;  It.  fattibile  ;  Sp.  faclible.] 

1.  That  may  be  done,  performed,  executed,  or  ef- 
fected ;  practicable.  We  say  a  tiling  is  feasible,  when 
it  can  be  effected  by  human  means  or  agency.  A 
thing  may  be  possible,  but  not  feasible. 

2.  That  may  he  u.-vd  or  tilled',  as  laud.  B.  Trumbull. 
FEAS'I-BLE,  n.     That   which   is  practicable  ;   that 

which  can  lie  perfoiined  by  human  means. 
FeAS'I-BLE  NESS,  n.     Feasibility;  practicability. 
FeAS'I  BLY,  adv.     Practicably.  [Bp.  Hall. 

FEAST,  «.t  [L.fcstum;  Fr./ete;  Sp.  fiesta;  It.  festa  ; 
It.feasda;  D.feest;  G.  fest.] 

1.  A  sumptuous  repast  or  entertainment,  of  which 
a  numbei  of  guests  partake;  particularly,  a  rich  or 
splendid  public  entertainment. 

On  Pharaoh's  birthday,  he  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants.— 


2.  A  rich  or  delicious  repast  or  meal;  something 
delicious  to  the  palate. 

3.  A  ceremony  of  feasting  ;  joy  and  thanksgiving 
on  stated  days,  in  commemoration  of  some  great 
event,  or  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  personage  ; 
an  anniversary,  periodical,  or  stated  celebration  of 
some  event;  a  festival;  as  on  occasion  of  the  games 
in  Greece,  and  the  feast  of  the  pasuover,  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  among  the 
Jews. 

4.  Something  delicious  and  entertaining  to  the 
mind  or  soul ;  as,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is 
called  a  feast  of  fat  things.     Is.  xxv 

5.  That  which  delights  and  entertains. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast.  —  Prov.  XT. 

In  the  English  Church,  feasts  are  im/imeable  or  mova- 
ble ;  immovable,  when  they  always  occur  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year,  as  Christinas  day,  &c. ;  and 
movable,  when  they  are  not  confined  to  the  same 
day  of  the   year,  as  Easter,  which  regulates  many 

FEAST,  v.  i.  To  eat  sumptuously;  to  dine  or  sup  on 
rich  provisions;  particularly  in  large  companies, and 
on  public  festivals. 

And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses.  —Job  1. 
2.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 
FEAST,  v.  t.     To  entertain  with   sumptuous  provis- 
ions ;  to  treat  at  the  table  magnificently  ;  as,  he  was 
feasted  by  the  king.  Hayward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  pamper;  to  gratify  luxuriously  ; 
as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  the  feasted  sense.        Dryden. 
FEAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Entertained  sumptuously  ;  de- 
lighted. 
FeAST'ER,  n.     One  who  fares  deliriously.    Taylor. 
2.  One  wllo  entertains  magnificently.      Johnson. 
FEAST  'FIJL,  a.     Festive  ;  joyful ;  as,  a  feastful  day 
or  friend.  Milton. 

2.  Sumptuous  ;  luxurious  ;  as,  feastful  rites. 

Pope. 
EeAST'FUL-LY,  adv.     Festively;  luxuriously. 
FeAST'ING,  ppr.     Eating  luxuriously  ;  faring  sump- 

2.  Delighting  ;  gratifying.  [tuously. 

3.  Entertaining  with  a  sumptuous  table. 
FeAST'ING,  re.    The  act  of  eating  luxuriously  ;  an 

entertainment. 

FeAST'-RiTE,  n.  Custom  observed  in  entertain- 
ments. Philips. 

FEAT,  n.  [Fr.  fait ;  It.  fatto ;  L.  factum,  from  facio,  to 
perform.] 

1.  An  act ,  a  deed  ;  an  exploit ;  as,  a  bold  feat ;  a 
noble  feat ;  feats  of  prowess. 

2.  In  a  subordinate  sense,  any  extraordinary  act  of 
strength,  skill,  or  cunning  ;  as,  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, or  of  dexterity  ;  a  trick. 

FEAT,  a.     Ready  ;  skillful ;  ingenious. 

Never  master  had  a  page  —  so  feat.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

FEAT,  v.  t.     To  form  ;  to  fashion.     [Obs.]         Shall. 

F  EAT'  E-t )  US,  a.     Neat ;  dextrous. 

FeAT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.     Neatly  ;  dextrously.    [  Obs.] 
Spenser. 

FEATH'ER,  (feth'er,)  n.  [Sax.fether;G.fedcr;  D. 
■veder;  Dan.  fimr ;  Sw.  ficder ;  allied  probably  to 
nTepou,  and  jreraX-jt/,  from  ircraoj,  to  open  or  ex- 
pand. Fether,  according  to  the  etymology,  would 
be  the  better  spelling.] 

1.  A  plume  ;  a  general  name  of  the  covering  of 
birds.  The  smaller  feathers  are  used  for  the  filling 
of  beds  ;  the  larger  ones,  called  quills,  are  used  for 
ornaments  of  the  head,  for  writing  pens,  &c.  The 
feather  consists  of  a  shaft  or  stem,  corneous,  round, 
strong,  and  hollow  at  the  lower  part,  and  at  the 
upper  part  filled  with  pith.  On  each  side  of  the 
shaft  are  the  vanes,  broad  on  one  side,  and  nar- 
row on  the  other,  consisting  of  thin  laminae.  The 
feathers  which  cover  the  body  are  called  the  plumage  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adapted  to  flight. 

2.  Kind ;  nature ;  species ;  from  the  proverbial 
phrase,  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  that  is,  of  the  same 
species.     [  Un  us  ual.  ] 

I  am  not  of  Ihat/ear/ier  to  shake  off 

My  friend,  when  he  most  needs  me.  Shak. 

3.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title. 

4.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair,  which,  in  some  places,  rises  above  the  lying 
hair,  anil  there  makes  a  figure  resembling  the  tip  of 
an  ear  of  wheat.  Far.  Diet. 

Jl  feather  in  the  cap,  is  an  honor,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

To  be  in  high  feather;  to  appear  in  high  spirits  and 
health,  like  birds  when  their  plumage  is  full,  after 
molting. 

To  show  the  white  feather  ;  to  give  indications  of 
cowardice  ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  cockpit, 
where  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  is  con- 
sidered a  token  that  he  is  not  of  the  true  game- 
breed.  Grose. 
FEATH'ER,  v.  t.  To  dress  in  feathers;  to  fit  with 
feathers,  or  to  cover  with  feathers. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  with  foliage  in  a  feathery 
manner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


.  adorn  ;  to  exalt. 


To  feather  one7  s  nest;  to  collect  wealth,  particularly 
from  emoluments  derived  from  agencies  for  others; 
a  proverb  taken  from  birds  which  collect  feathers  for 
their  nests. 

FEATII'ER-BED,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  feathers,  a 
soft  bed. 

FEATH'ER-B5ARD-ING,  re.  A  covering  of  boards 
in  which  the  edge  of  one  board  overlaps  another, 
like  I  be  feathers  ol"  a  bird.  Loudon. 

FEAT H'ER-DRIV-ER,  n.  One  who  beats  and  other- 
wise prepares  feathers  to  make  them  light  or  loose. 

FEATH'ER-VtaO,  (feth'erd,)  pp.  Covered  with  feath- 
ers ;  enriched. 

2.  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers.  A  fowl 
or  bird  is  a.  feathered  animal. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.  Shak. 

3.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  feathers ;  as,  a  feath- 
ered arrow. 

4.  Smoothed,  like  down  or  feathers.  Scott. 

5.  Covered  with  things  growing  from  the  sub- 
stance; as,  land  frathrml  with  trees.  Coze. 

FEATH'ER-EDGE,  n.    An  edge  like  a  feather. 

A  board  that  Ins  one  edge  llin.n.  r  than    the  other,  is  called  feath- 
er-edge stuff.  Mozon. 

FEATH'ER-EDG-£D,  a.  Having  one  edge  thinner 
than  the  other.  Qwilt. 

FEATH'ER-FEW,  n.     A  corruption  of  Fever-few. 

FEATH'ER-GRASS,  n.  A  species  of  grass,  distin- 
guished by  its  feathered  beard.  Loudon. 

FE.Vi'H'ER-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  feathers. 

FEATH'ER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  feathers  ;  un- 
fledged. Howel. 

FEATH'ER-LY,  a.    Resembling  feathers.    [JVor.  used.] 
Brown. 

FEATH'ER-SELL'ER,  re.  One  who  sells  feathers 
for  beds. 

FEATH'ER-Y,  (fcth'er-e,)  a.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  feathers;  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  feathers. 

FeAT'LY,  adv.  [from  feat.]  Neatlv  ;  dextrously  ; 
adroitly.     [Little  used.]  Shak.     Dryden. 

FEAT'NESS,  n.  [from  feat]  Dexterity  ;  adroitness  ; 
skilll'nlness.     [Little  used.] 

FEAT'IJRE,  n.  [Norm,  future ;  h.factura,  a  making, 
from  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  fattwra.] 

1.  The  make,  form,  or  cast  of  any  part  of  the  face  ; 
any  single  lineament.  We  speak  of  large  features 
or  small  features.  We  see  a  resemblance  in  the  feat- 
ures of  a  parent  and  of  a  child. 

2.  The  make  or  cast  of  the  face. 

Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years.  Shak. 

3.  The  fashion ;  the  make  ;  the  whole  turn  or  cast 
of  the  body. 

4.  The  make  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  as  of  a  country  or  landscape. 

5.  Lineament;  outline;  prominent  parts;  as,  the 
features  of  a  treaty. 

FEAT'UR-£D,  a.  Having  features  or  good  features  ; 
resembling  in  features.  Shak. 

FEAT'qiiE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  distinct  features. 

IV.AZIO,  r.  t.     To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope. 

FkAZ'£D,  (feezd,)  pp.     Untwisted.         [Ainsworth. 

FEAZ'ING,  ppr.     Untwisting. 

FE-BRI€'U.-LA,n.     [L.]     A  slight  fever. 

FE-BRie'U.-Losi<:,  a.     All'ected  with  slight  fever. 

FE-HRie-lJ-l.OS'I-TY,  n.     Feverishness. 

FEB'RI-Fa-CIKN'T,  (-fi-shent,)  a.  [h.febris,  a  fever, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

Causing  fever.  Bcddoes. 

FEB'RI-Fa-CIENT,  n.    That  which  produces  fever. 
Bcddoes. 

FE-BRIF'IC,  a.     [L.febris,  fever,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Producing  fever;  feverish. 

FEB-RI-FU'GAL,  a.  [Infra.]  Having  the  quality  of 
mitigating  or  curing  tever.  [Not  in  use  among  phy- 
sicians, but  only  among  unmedical  men.]    Lindlcy. 

FEB'RI-FUGE,  n.    [h.febris,  fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive 
away.] 
Any  medicine  that  mitigates  or  removes  fever. 

FEB'RI-FUGE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating 
or  subduing  fever  ;  antifebrile.  Arbutlinot. 

FE'IIRILE  or  FEB'RILE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  febrilis, 
from  febris,  fever.] 

Pertaining  to  fever;  indicating  fever,  or  derived 
from  it;  as,  febrile  symptoms  ;  /'<  hrdc  action. 

FEB'RU-A-RY,  n.  [L.  Februarius ;  Fr.  Fierier ;  It. 
Febhraio  ;  Sp.  Febrero  ;  Arm.  Fewer  ;  Port.  Fcvereiro  ; 
Ir.  Fcabhra ;  Russ.  Phebral.  The  Latin  word  is  said 
to  be  named  from  februo,  to  purify  by  sacrifice,  and 
thus  to  signify  the  month  of  purification,  as  the  peo- 
ple were,  in  this  month,  purified  by  sacrifices  and 
oblations.  The  word  februo  is  said  to  be  a  Sabine 
word,  connected  wii h. f  re-en,  ferbeu,  to  boil,  as  boiling 
was  tisetl  in  purifications.  Varro.     Ovid.    . 

This  practice  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  mak- 
ing atonement  among  the  Jews  ;  but  the 
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FED 

between  feroeo  and  February  is  doubtful.  The  W. 
gwevral,  February,  Ann.  hcuvrer,  Corn,  heuvral,  is 
from  W.  cmecyr,  violence  ;  the  severe  month.] 

The  name  of  the  second  month  in  the  year,  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  calendar  by  Nurna.     In  com- 
mon years,  this  month  contains  28  days  ;  in  the  bis- 
sextile or  leap  vear,  29  days. 
FEB-RU-A'TION,  n.     Purification.     [See  February.] 

Fe'CAL,  o.     [See  F.hces.]    Containing  or  consisting 

of  dregs,  lees,  sediment,  or  excrement. 
FE'CES,  7i.  pi.     [L.  faces.] 

1.  Dregs ;  lees  ;  sediment ;  the  matter  which  sub- 
sides in  casks  of  liquor. 

2'.  Excrement.  Arbuthnot. 

FE'CIAL,  (Te'shal,)  a.     [L.  fecialis.] 

Pertaining  to  heralds  and  the  denunciation  of  war 

to  an  enemy  ;  as,  fecial  law.  Kent. 

FE'CIT,  n.     [L.,  he  made.]     A  word  inscribed  by 

artists  after  their  names  on  a  work,  to  denote  the 

desisner  ;  as,  Guido  fecit. 
FECK'LESS,  a.     Spiritless  ;  feeble  ;  weak  ;  perhaps  a 

corruption  of  Effectless.     [Scottish.] 
FE€'TT-LA,  n.    The  green  matter  of  plants ;  chloro- 

phyl.  Ure. 

2.  Starch  or  farina  ;  called,  also,  amylaceous  fccula. 

This  term  is  applied  to  any  pulverulent  matter  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  tex- 
ture, washing  wiih  water,  and  subsidence.  Hence 
its  application  to  starch  and  the  green  fecula,  though 
entirely  did' rent  in  chrmical  properties.  Cyc. 

FEC'Q-LENCE,    )  n.      [L.   fceculentia,    from  fce.cu.la, 
FEG'IZ-LEN-CY,  j     fwee,,  futx,  dregs.] 

1.  Muddiness  ;  foulness;  tile  quality  of  being  foul 
with  extraneous  matter  or  lees. 

2.  Lees  ;  sediment  ;  dregs  ;  or  rather  the  sub- 
stances mixed  with  liquor,  or  floating  in  it,  which, 
when  separated  and  lying  at  the  bottom,  are  called 
lees,  dregs,  or  sediment.  The  refining  or  fining  of 
liquor  is  the  separation  of  n  from  Us  fecuhncies. 

FEC'U-LENT,  a.     Foul  with  extraneous  or  impure 

substances  ;  muddy  ;  thick  ;  turbid  ;  abounding  with 

sediment  or  excrement  itioiis  matter. 
FE'CUND,  a.     [L.  fcecundvs,  from  the  root  of  ftrtus.] 
Fruitful  in  children  ;  prolific.  Graunt. 

FE'CUN-DaTE,  i>.  t.     To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 
2.  To  impregnate  ;   as,  the  pollen  of  flowers  fe- 

cutnlot.es  tile  stigma.  Anacharsis,  Trans. 

FE'CUN-DA-TED,  pp.    Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful ; 

impregnated. 
Fk'GUN-Da-TING,  ppr.   or  a.     Rendering  fruitful; 

FK-eUN-DA'T ION,  n.    The  act  of  making  fruitful  or 

prolific  ;  iinpi    "nation. 
FE-CUND'I-FY,  v.  t.    To  make  fruitful ;  to  fecundate. 

[Little  used.] 
FB-eUND'I-TY,  n.     [L.  facunditas.] 

1.  Fruitfulness  ;  the  quality  of  producing  fruit ; 
particularly  the  quality  in  finale  animals  of  produc- 
ing young  In  great  numbers. 

2.  The  power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth.  It 
is  said  that  the  seeds  of  some  plants  retain  their 
fecundity  forty  years.  Ray. 

3.  Fertility  ;  the  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abun- 
dance ;  richness  of  invention. 

FED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Feed,  which  see. 

FED'ER-AL,  a.  [from  L.  fcedus,  a  league,  allied,  per- 
naps,  to  Eng.  tretl,  Sax.  tret/tltau,  L.  vas,  vadis,  vador, 
radimonium.  Wee  Ileb.  i'h.  Syr.  Q3J7,  to  pledge,  Class 
Bd,  No.  25.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  league  or  contract ;  derived  from 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  particu- 
larly between  nations. 

The  Romans,  contrary  to  federal  right,  compelled  t 
with  Sardinia. 

2.  Consisting 
ularly  and  chiefly  between  states  or  nations;  found- 
ed on  alliance  by  contract  or  mutual  agreement ;  as, 
a  federal  government,  such  as  that  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Friendly  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     [See  the  noun.] 

FED'ER-AL,  j  n.     An  appellation    in   America, 

FED'ER-AL-IST,  j  given  to  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  at  its  formation  and 
adoption,  and  to  the  political  party  which  favored 
lite  administration  of  I'ro-idenl  Washington. 

FED'ER-AL-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Federalists. 
Morris. 

FED'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  or  i.    To  unite  in  compact,  as 
different  states  ;  to  confederate  for  political  purposes. 
Barlow. 

FKD'KR-Al.-i/.  M>, /.■;<■     United  in  compact. 

J '  i : !  i T.  I! -AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Confederating. 

FED'ER-A-RY,  )  n.     A   partner;    a   confederate;    an 

FED'A-RY,         (      accomplice.     [Not  used.]      Shak. 

FED'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  ftederatus.] 

Leagued  ;  united  by  compact,  as  sovereignties, 
states,  or  nations  ;  joined  in  confederacy  ;  as,  federate 
nations  or  powers. 

FED-ER-a'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  uniting  in  a  league. 
2.  A  league  ;  a  confederacy.  Burke. 

FED'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Uniting  ;  joining  in  a  league  ; 
forming  a  confederacy. 


FEE 

FED'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  fceditas.] 

Turpitude ;  vileness.     [Not  in  use.]  Ball. 

FEE,  7i.  [Sax.  feo,  feoh ;  D.  vee  ;  G.  vieh  ;  Sw.  fa  ; 
Dan.  ./tee  ;  Scot,  fee,  fey,  or  fie,  cattle  ;  L.  pecu,  pecus. 
From  the  use  of  cattle  in  transferring  property,  or 
from  barter  and  payments  in  cattle,  the  word  came 
to  signify  money  ;  it  signified,  also,  goods,  substance 
in  general.  The  word  belongs  to  Class  Bg,  but  the 
primary  sense  is  not  obvious.] 

A  reward  or  compensaiion  for  services;  recom- 
pense, either  gratuitous,  or  established  by  law,  and 
claimed  of  right.  It  is  applied  particularly  to  the 
reward  of  professional  services  ;  as,  the  fees  of  law- 
yers and  physicians  ;  the  fees  of  office  ;  clerk's  fees  ; 
sheriff's  fees  ;  marriage  fees,  &c.  Many  of  these  are 
fixed  by  law  ;  but  gratuities  to  professional  men  are 
also  called  fees. 

FEE,  n.  [This  word  is  usually  deduced  from  Sax. 
feoh,  cattle,  property,  and  fee,  a  reward.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Fee,  in  land,  is  a  contraction  of  feud  or 
fief,  or  from  the  same  source  ;  It.  fede,  Sp.  fc,  faith, 
trust.  Fee,  a  reward,  from  feoli,  is  a  Teutonic  word  ; 
but  fee,  feud,  fief,  are  words  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Teutonic  nations,  who  use,  as  synonymous  with 
them,  the  word  which  in  English  is  loan.  This 
word  fee,  in  land  or  an  estate  in  trust,  was  first  used 
among  the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors 
of  Italy,  but  it  originated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
See  Feud.] 

Primarily,  a  loan  of  land,  an  estate  in  trust,  granted 
by  a  prince  or  lord,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  on  con- 
dition of  personal  service,  or  other  condition  ;  and, 
if  the  grantee  or  tenant  failed  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions, the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  or  donor,  called 
the  landlord,  or  lend-lord,  the  lord  of  the  loan.  A  fee, 
then,  is  any  land  or  tenement  held  of  a  superior  on 
certain  conditions.  It  is  synonymous  with  fief  and 
feud.  All  the  land  in  England,  except  the  crown 
land,  is  of  this  kind.  Fees  are  absolute  or  limited. 
An  absolute  fee,  or  fee-simple,  is  land  which  a  man 
holds  to  hiins;  If  and  his  heirs  forever,  who  are  called 
tenants  in  fee-simple.  Hence,  in  modern  times,  the 
term  .fee  oxfer-simph.  denotes  an  estate  of  inheritance  ; 
and,  in  America,  where  lands  are  not  generally  held 
of  a  superior,  a  fee,  or  fee-simple,  is  an  estate  in  which 
the  owner  has  the  whole  property,  without  any  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  tenure.  A  limited  fee,  is  an 
estate  limited  or  clogged  with  certain  conditions  ;  as, 
a  qualified  or  base  fee,  which  ceases  with  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  conditions ;  and  a  conditional  fee, 
which  is  limited  to  particular  heirs. 

Blackstone.    Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  an  estate  in  fix,  or  fee-simple, 
is  what  is  called  in  English  law  an  allotlial  estate,  an 
estate  held  by  a  person  in  his  own  right,  and  de- 
scendible to  the  heirs  in  general. 

FEE'-FARM,  ti.  [fee  and  farm.]  A  kind  of  tenure 
of  estates  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  service, 
except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment,  which  is 
usually  the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is, 
that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for  two  years, 
the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lands.  Encyc. 

FEE'-SlAl'PLE.     See  Fee. 

FEE'-TaIL,  7i.    An  estate  entailed  ;  a  conditional  fee. 

FEE,  v.  t.     To  pay  a  fee  to ;  to  reward.     Hence, 

2.  To  engage  in  one's  service  by  advancing  a  fee 
or  sum  of  money  to  ;  as,  to  fee  a  lawyer. 

3.  To  hire  ;  to  bribe.  Sliak. 

4.  To  keep  in  hire.  Shak. 
FEE'BLE,  a.      [Fr.  foible;   Sp.  feblc  ;   Norm,  id.)   It. 

fieoule.     I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Weak;  destitute  of  much  physical  strength ;  as, 
infants  are  feeble  at  their  birth. 

2.  Infirm  ;  sickly  ;  debilitated  by  disease. 

3.  Debilitated  by  age  or  decline  of  life. 

4.  Not  full  or  loud  ;  as,  a  feeble  voice  or  sound. 

5.  Wanting  force  or  vigor  ;  as,  feeble  efforts. 

6.  Not  bright  or  strong;  faint;  imperfect;  as,  fee- 
ble light ;  feeble  colors. 

7.  Not  strong  or  vigorous  ;  as,  feeble  powers  of 
mind. 

8.  Not  vehement  or  rapid  ;  slow  ;  as,  feeble  motion. 
FEE'BLE,  v.  t.    To  weaken.     [Not  used.]     [See  EN- 
FEEBLE.] 

FEE'BLE- MIND'ED,  a.  Weak  in  mind ;  wanting 
firmness  or  constancy  ;  irresolute. 

Comfort 


FEE'BLE-MTND'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  having  a 
feeble  mind. 

FEE'BLE-NESS,  n.  Weakness  of  body  or  mind,  from 
any  cause;  imbecility;  infirmity;  want  of  strength, 
physical  or  intellectual  ;  as,  feebleness  of  the  body  or 
limbs  ;  feebleness  of  the  mind  or  understanding. 

2.  Want  of  fullness  or  loudness  ;  as,  feebleness  of 
voice. 

3.  Want  of  vigor  or  force ;  as,  feebleness  of  exer- 
tion or  of  operation. 

4.  Defect  of  brightness  ;  as,  feebleness  of  light  or 
color. 

FEE'BLY,  adv.  Weakly  ;  without  strength  ;  as,  to 
move  feebly. 

Thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep.  Dryden. 


™,  „j  feed  and  to  beset;  Goth,  fiodya,. .  *. 
voeden,  to  feed;  G.  f utter,  fodder ;  fnttern,  to  feed; 
Norm,  foder,  to  feed  and  to  dig,  uniting  with  feed  the 

L.  fodio  ;  Ar.  Ijas  fata,  to  feed,  and  congressus  fuit 
cum  fcemina,  sapius  concubuit.  Class  Bd,  No.  14. 
(See  Father.)  In  Russ.  petoyu  is  to  nourish  ;  and  in 
W.  buyd  is  food,  and  bwijta  to  eat;  Arm.  boeta;  Ir. 
fiadh,  food  ;  G.  weid,  pasture.] 

1.  To  give  food  to ;  as,  to  feed  an  infant ;  to  feed 
horses  and  oxen. 

2.  To  supply  with  provisions.  We  have  flour  and 
meat  enough  to  feed  the  army  a  month. 

3.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish  with  any  tiling  of  which 
there  is  constant  consumption,  waste,  oruse.  Springs 
feed  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  ponds  and  streams/eed 
canals.     Mills  are  fed  from  hoppers. 

4.  To  graze  ;  to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as 
herbage  by  cattle.  If  grain  is  too  forward  in  autumn, 
feed  it  with  sheep. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands.  Mortimer. 

5.  To  nourish  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  supply  with  nutri- 
ment ;  as,to/ce</  hope  or  expectation  ;  to  feed  vanity. 

6.  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation  ;  as,  to  feed  one 
with  hope. 

7.  To  supply  fuel ;  as,  to  feed  a  fire. 

8.  To  delight ,  to  supply  Willi  something  desirable; 
to  entertain  ;  as,  to  feed  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of 
a  landscape. 

9.  To  give  food  or  fodder  for  fattening  ;  to  fatten. 
The  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts, 
feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  for  slaughter. 

10.  To  supply  with  food,  and  to  lead,  guard,  and 
protect ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd lsa.  xl. 

FEED,  7j.  i.     To  take  food  ;  to  eat.  Shak. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  to  prey.  Some  birds  feed 
on  seeds  and  berries,  others  on  flesh. 

3.  To  pasture ;  to  graze ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 
Ex.  xxii. 

4.  To  grow  fat.  Johnson. 
FEED,  ji.     That  which  is  eaten  ;  provender  ;  fodder ; 

pasture  ;  applied  to  titat  irhie.h  is  eaten  by  beasts,  not  to 
the  food,  of  men.  The  hills  of  our  country  furnish  the 
best  feed  for  sheep. 

2.  A  certain  portion  or  allowance  of  provender 
given  to  a  horse,  cow,  &c. ;  as,  a  feed  of  corn  or 

3.  Meal,  or  act  of  eating.  [oats 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
Aifeed  or  Inuneun  never  had  1  found.  Milton 

FEED,  pp.  or  a.     Retained  by  a  fee. 

FEED'-PlPE,  71.     A  pipe  which  feeds  or  supplies  the 

boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  &c,  with  water.   Hcbert. 
FEED'ER,  7i.   One  that  gives  food  or  supplies  nourish- 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives ;  an  encourager. 

The  feeder  of  my  riots.  Shak. 

3.  One  that  eats  or  subsists ;  as,  small  birds  are 
feeders  on  grain  or  seeds. 

4.  One  that  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter  [United 
States.] 

5.  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel  that  supplies  a 
main  canal  with  water. 

Feeder  of  a  vein  ;  in  mining,  a  short  cross  vein. 
Cyc. 
FEED'ING,  ppr.     Giving  food  or  nutriment ;  furnish- 
ing provisions  ;  eating  ;  taking  food  or  nourishment ; 
grazing  ;  supplyiiu:  water  or  that  which  is  constantly 
consumed  ;  iioui  i-biiii: ;  supplying  fuel  or  incentives. 
FEED'ING,  ti.    The  act  of  eating. 

2.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  pasture.    Drayton. 


gefelan  ;  G.  fvhlen  :  D.  roelen  ;  allied  probably 
palpo.  Gtu.  W.  pwyllaw,  to  impel.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  touch,  to  pat,  to  strike  gently,  or  to  press,  as  is 
evident  from  the  L.  palpito,  and  other  derivatives  of 
palpo.  If  so,  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  L.  pello. 
See  Class  Bl,  No.  8.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  have  sensation  ex- 
cited by  contact  of  a  thing  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Sutler  me  that  I  uv.\y  feel  the  pillt 

Come  near,  1  pray  thee,  thai  1  i 


t,x; 


2.  To  have  the  sense  of;  to  suffer  or  enjoy ;  as,  to 
feel  pain  ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

3.  To  experience ;  to  suffer, 
i  shall  feel  no  eril  thing.  — 


4.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  perceive  mentally  ;  as,  to 
feel  grief  or  woe. 

Would  1  had  n.evr  [rod  llus  English  earth, 

Or /ell  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it.  Shak. 

5.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  to  have  ureal 
and  just  view  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.  Shak. 

6.  To  touch  ;  to  handle  ;  with  or  without  of.    Feel 
this  piece  of  silk,  or  feel  of  it. 

To  feel,  or  tjifcel  out,  is  to  try  ;  to  sound  ;  to  search 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  — 
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FE1 

for ;  to  explore ;  as,  to  feel  or  feci  out  one's  opinions 
or  designs. 

To  feel  after ;  to  search  for ;  to  seek  to  find  ;  to  seek 
as  a  person  groping  in  the  dark. 

If  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.  —  Acts  xvii. 
FEEL,  v.  i.    To  have  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by 
the  contact  of  any  substance  with  the  body. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibility  or  Hie  passions  moved  or 
excited.    The  good  man  feels  for  the  woes  of  others. 

Man  who  feels  for  all  mankind.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  perception  ;  to  excite  sensation. 
Blind  men  Bay  black/ee/a  rough,  and  white  feels  Bmooth. 

So  we  say,  a  thing  feels  soft  or  hard,  or  it  feels  hot 
or  cold. 

4.  To  have  perception  mentally  ;  as,  to  feel  hurt ; 
to  feel  grieved  ;  to  fed  unwilling. 

FEEL,  n.     The  sense  of  feeling. 

2.  The  perception  caused  by  the  touch.  The  dif- 
ference of  tumors  may  be  ascertained  by  the  feel. 
Argillaceous  stones  may  sometimes  be  known  by  the 
feci.     Mineralogists  speak  of  a  greasy  feel. 

[Tkis  wurd  is  cliirjly  used  by  men  of  science  in  de- 
scribing milleruil   objects.] 

FEEL'ER,  n.    One  who  feels. 

2.  One  of  the  palpi  of  insects.  The  feelers  of  in- 
sects are  usually  four  or  six,  and  situated  near  the 
mouth.  They  are  filiform,  and  resemble  articulated, 
movable  antenna?.     They  are  distinguished  from  an- 

,  tenna?,  or  horns,  by  being  short,  naked,  and  placed 
near  the  mouth.  They  are  used  in  searching  for 
food.  Encyc. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  antenna;  of  insects 
and  mollusks.  Paley. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  observation,  remark,  &c,  put 
forth  or  thrown  out,  as  if  casually,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  others. 

FEEL'ING,  ppr.  Perceiving  by  the  touch ;  having 
perception. 

2.  a.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility;  affecting; 
tending  to  excite  the  passions.  He  made  a  feeling 
representation  of  his  wrongs.  He  spoke  with  feeling 
eloquence. 

3.  Possessing  great  sensibility  ;  easily  affected  or 
moved  ;  as,  a  feeling  man  ;  a  fi'ding  heart. 

4.  Sensibly  or  deeply  affected  ;  as,  I  had  a  feeling 
sense  of  his  favors.     [This  use  is  not  analogical,  but 

FEEL'ING,  re.t  The  sense  of  touch  ;  the  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  externa!  objects  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  body,  .and  obtain  ideas  of  their  tan- 
gible qualities  ;  one  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  by  feel- 
ing we  know  that  a  body  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  rough  or  smooth. 

2.  Sensation  ;  the  effect  of  perception. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.  Sliak. 

3.  Faculty  or  power  of  perception 
Their  k 


thility. 


toward  t 

4.  Nice  sensibility;  as,  a  man  of  feeling. 

5.  Excitement ;  emotion. 
FEEL'ING-LY,  adv.     With  expression  of  great 

bility  ;  tenderly  ;  as,  to  speak  feelingly. 
2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 


That  feelingly  persuade  me  v 

PEESE,  n.    A  race.     [Not  in  use.]  Barret. 

FEET,  n. ;  pi.  of  Foot.     [See  Foot.] 

FEET'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  feet ;  as,  fectless  birds. 
Camden. 

FEIGN,  (fane,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  feindre  ;  Sp.  fingir ;  It.  fin- 
gere,  or  fignere ;  L.  fin  go  ;  U.  veiuzrn;  Arm.  feinta, 
faicha.  The  Latin  forms  ftctum,  fetus,  whence  fi- 
gura,  figure.  Hence  it  agrees  with  \V.fugiaw,  to  feign 
or  dissemble  ;  fug,  feint,  disguise  ;  also,  L.  fucus.] 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine ;  to  form  an  idea  or  con- 
ception of  something  not  real. 

There  arc  no  such  limits  i! :  u>  ilmn  s.ovst,  but  thou  feignest 

them  out  of  thy  own  heart.  —  Neh.  vi. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend;  to  assume  a 
false  appearance  ;  to  counterfeit. 

1  pray  thee,  feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner.  — 2  Sam.  xiv. 


Did/ei»-7i  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.     Shalt. 

4.  To  dissemble  ;  to  conceal.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 

FEtGN'ED,  (fiind,)  pp.  or  a.  Invented;  devised; 
imagined  ;  assumed. 

FEIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  In  fiction  ;  in  pretense  ;  not  re- 
ally. Bacon, 

FEIGN'ED-NESS,  n.     Fiction  ;  pretense  ;  deceit. 

FEIGN'ER,  (fan'er,)  n.  One  who  feigns;  an  in- 
ventor ;  a  deviser  of  fiction.  B.  Jonson. 

FEiGN'ING,  ppr.  Imagining;  inventing;  pretend- 
ing   making  a  false  show. 

FEIGN'ING,  «.  A  false  appearance;  artful  con- 
trivance ;  deception.  B.  Jonson. 


F£fGN'ING-LY,  adv.     With  false  appearance. 
FEINT,  (funte,)  n.     [Fr.  feinle,  from  fcindre.] 
'   re- 
doing something  not  i 

Courtloy's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  otf.  Spectator. 

2.  A  mock  attack ;  an  appearance  of  aiming  at 
one  part,  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck.  In 
fencing,  a  show  of  making  a  thrust  at  one  part,  to 
deceive  an  antagonist,  when  the  intention  is  to 
strike  another  part.  Prior.     Encyc. 

FEINT,  pp.  or  a.     Feigned  ;   counterfeit ;   seeming. 

[Not  used.]  Locke. 

FEL'AND-ERS.     See  Flanders.  Mnsworth. 

FELD'SPAR,  1  n.  [G.  fdd,  field,  and  spar.  It  is 
FEL'SPaR,  I  written  by  some  authors  felspar, 
FELD'SPATH,  f  which  is  rockspar,  or  fcl  is  a  con- 
FEL'SPATH,  J  traction  of  field.  Spoilt,  in  Ger- 
man, signifies  spar.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  crystalline 
masses,  somewhat  vitreous  in  luster,  and  breaking 
rather  easily  in  two  directions,  with  smooth  sur- 
faces. The  colors  are  usually  white  or  flesh-red,  oc- 
casionally bluish  or  greenish.  It  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  potash.  Feldspar  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
porphyry,  and  enters  into  the  constitution  of  nearly 
all  volcanic  rocks. 

The  term  feldspar  family  is  .applied  to  a  group  of 

allied  minerals,  including,  besides  common  feldspar, 

the  species  Albite,  Aimrtiiite,  Labradorite,  and  Ryac- 

olite.  Dana. 

FELD-SPATH'ie,      j  a.     Pertaining    to    feldspar,   or 

FELD-SPATH'oSE,  \      consisting  of  it. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
FE-LIC'I-TaTE,  v.lA   [Fr.  fcliciter ;  Sp.  felicitar ;  It. 
felicitare ;  L.  fdicito,  from  felii,  happy.] 

1.  To  make  very  happy. 

What  a  glorious    entertainment  and  pleasure  would   fill  and 
JelieUnic  lii.s  M'inl,  l!  le  o.nM  ;:i.i?n   ill  m  a  single  sno'"V  I 
Watts. 
More  generally, 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  to  express  joy  or  pleasure  to. 
We  felicitate  our  friends  on  the  acquisition  of  good, 
or  an  escape  from  evil. 

FE-LIC'I-TATE,  a.     Made  very  happy.  Sliak. 

FE-LIC'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Made  very  happy ;  congrat- 
ulated. 

FE-LIC'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Making  very  happy;  con- 
gratulating. 

FE-LIC-I-Ta'TION,  n.    Congratulation.  Diet. 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS,  a.  Very  happy;  prosperous;  de- 
lightful. Diet. 

FEUC'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.     Happily.  Did. 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  very 
happy. 

FE-LIC'I-TY,  jt-t  [L.  felicitas,  from  felix,  happy.] 

1.  Happiness,  or  rather  great  happiness  ;  blessed- 
ness; blissful ncss  ,  appropriately,  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  Prosperity  ;  blessing  ;  enjoyment  of  good. 
TtK  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  bo  complete. 

Atterbury. 
Females  —who  ront.-win  life  its  fin^t  fellnlms.  Rawle. 

Fe'LINE,  a.     [L.  felinus,  from  fdis,  a  cat.     Q,vl.  fell, 

fierce.] 
Pertaining  to  cats,  or  to  their  species;  like  a  cat; 

noting  the  cat  kind  or  the  genus  Felis.     We  say,  the 

feline  race  ;  feline  rapacity. 
FELL,  pret.  of  Fall. 
FELL,  a.     [Sax.  fell ;  D.  fcl] 

1.  Cruel  ;  barbarous  ;  inhuman. 

It  seemed  fury,  discord,  madness  fell.  Fairfax. 

2.  Fierce ;  savage  ;  ravenous  ;  bloody. 

Mote  fell  than  tigers  on  the  Libyan  plain.  Pope. 

FELL,  n.  [Sax.  fell  ;  G.  fell;  D.  vel ;  L.  pellis ;  Fr. 
peau, ;  probably  from  peeling.] 

A  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast ,  used  chiefly  in  compo- 
FELL,  n.     [G.  fels.]  [sition,  as  wool-fell. 

1.  A  barren  or  stony  hill.     [Local.]  Gray. 

2.  A  field.  Drayton. 
FELL,  71.     [Sax.  felle.]     Anger  ;  melancholy.  Spenser. 
FELL,  v.  t.     [D.   oellen;   G.  fallen  :  Sw.  fdlla;  Dan. 

fatldcr;  probably  from  the  root  of  fall] 

To   cause  to  fall ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  bring  to  the 

ground,  either  by   cutting,  as  to  fell  trees,  or   by 

srrikin'j,  as  to  fell  an  ox. 
FELL'KI),  (feld,)  pp.    Knocked  or  cut  down. 
FELL'ER,7i.    One  who  hews  or  knocks  down.    Is.  xiv. 
FEL-LIF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L./rf,  gall,  and  Jiiio,  to  flow.] 

Flowing  with  gall.  Diet. 

FELL'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  or  beating  to  the  ground. 
FELL'MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.    A  dealer  in  hides. 
FELL'NESS,  n,    [See  Fell,  cruel.]    Cruelty  ;  fierce 

barbarity  ;  rage.  Spenser. 

FEL'LOE.     See  Felly. 
FEL'LoW,  71.     [Sax.  felaw;  Scot,  falma,  from  follow. 

In  an  old  author,  fellowship  is  written  folowship.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate. 

In  youth  I  had  tw-lve  frlloirs,  like  myself.  Ascham. 

Each  on  his/'  .Voir  I'm  assistance  calli.  Dryden. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind. 

A  shepherd    had   one   favorite    dog;    ho  fed    him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  took  more  care  ot  him  than  of  his  fellows. 

L'EBtrange. 


FEL 


Awake,  O  sword,  against    mv  .0:  ;h  ■.-<!,  and  against  the   maa 
that  is  my  fellow,  saith  Jehovah  ofliusu.  —  Zech.  xiii. 

4.  One  of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together, 
and  suited  to  each  other.  Of  a  pah  of  gloves,  we 
call  one  the  fellow  of  the  other. 

5.  One  equal  or  like  another.  Of  an  artist  we  say, 
this  man  has  not  bis  fellow,  that  is,  one  of  like  skill. 

6.  An  appellation  of  contempt ;  a  man  without 
good  breeding  or  worth;  an  ig.ioble  man;  as,  n 
mean  fellow. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.  Pope. 

7.  A  member  of  a  college  that  snares  its  revenues  , 
or  a  member  of  any  incorporated  society.    Johnson. 

8.  A  member  of  a  corporation ;  a  trustee. 

United  States. 
FEL'LoW,   v.   t.     To  suit  with ;    to  pair  with ;    to 
match.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

2.  In   composition,   fellow  denotes   community    of 
nature,  station,  or  employment. 
FEL'LoW-CIT'I-ZZCN,  (-sit'e-zn,)  n.    A  citizen   of 

the  same  state  or  nation.     Eph.  ii. 
FEL'LoW-€OM'MON-ER,?i.  One  who  has  the  same 
right  of  common. 
2.  In  Cambridge.  F.if/lond,  a  student  who  commons 


FEL'LoW-€OUN'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  of  the  same 
country. 

[This  word  seems  unnecessary,  but  is  sometimes 
used  in  Euizland,  ami  often  in  America.     Ed.] 

FEL'LoW-CREAT'URE,  7!.  One  of  the  same  race 
or  kind.  Thus  men  tire  all  called  fellow-creatures. 
Watts  uses  the  word  for  one  made  by  the  same  crea- 
tor. "  Reason,  by  which  we  are  raised  above  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  brutes."  But  the  word  is  not  now 
used,  in  this  sense. 

FEL'LSW-FEEL'ING,  n.    Sympathy  ;  a  like  feeling. 
2.  Joint  interest.     [jYot  in  use.] 

FEL'LoW-HEIR,   (-ar,)  n.    A  co-heir,  or  joint-heir ; 
one  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  same  inheritance 
That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs.  —Eph.  iii. 

FEL'LoW-HELP'ER,  n.  A  coadjutor ;  one  who  con- 
curs or  aids  in  the  same  business.     3  John  viii. 

FEL'LoW -La'BOR-ER,  n.  One  who  labors  in  the 
same  business  or  design. 

FEL'LoW-LlKE, )  a.     Like  a  companion  ;  compan- 

FEL'Lo VV-LY,       j      ionable  ;  on  i  qua!  terms.  Cartm 

FEL'LoW-MAID'EN,  71.  A  maiden  who  is  an  asso- 
ciate. Shak. 

FEL'LoW-MEM'BER,  n.  A  member  of  the  same 
body. 

FEL'LoW-MIN'IS-TER,  n.  One  who  officiates  in 
the  same  ministry  or  calling.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW-PEER,  n.  One  who  has  the  like  privileges 
of  nobility.  Shak. 

FEL'LoW-PRIS'ON-ER,  (-nriz'zn-er,)  n.  One  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  place.    Rom.  xvi. 

FEL'LoVV-RaKE,  n.  An  associate  in  vice  and  prof- 
ligacy. Armstrong. 

FEL'LoW-SOHOL'AR,  n.    An  associate  in  studies. 
Shak, 

FEL'LOW-SERV'ANT,  n.  One  who  has  the  same 
master.  Milton. 

FEL'LoW-SIIIP,  77.  Companionship;  society;  con- 
sort ;  mutual  association  of  persons  on  equal  and 
friendly  terms  ;  familiar 

Have  no  fellowship  with  die  unfruitful 

Eph.  v. 
Men  are  made  for  society  and  mutual /e//otes/ii/>.         Calamy. 

2.  Association  ;  confederacy  ;  combination. 

Most  of  the  other  Christian  prim- -s  were  drawn  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  that  war.     [Unusual.]  Knolles. 

3.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest ;   as,  fellowship  in 
pain.  Milton. 

4.  Company  ;  a  state  of  being  together. 

The  great 


fellowship  winch  i-,  m  I  -s  n  ighliurhoods.  Bacon. 

6.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festive  entertain- 
ments ;   with  good  prefixed. 

He  had  by  his  good  fellowship  —  made  himself  popular  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

7.  Communion  ;  intimate  familiarity.     1  John  i. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  the  rule  by  which  profit  or  loss  is 
divided  among  those  who  are  to  bear  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  transac- 
tion. P.  Cyc. 

9.  An  establishment  in  colleges,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fellow. 

FEL'LOW-SOL'DIER,  (-sol'jer,)  n.  One  who  fights 
under  the  same  commander,  or  is  engaged  in  the 
same  service.  Officers  often  address  their  compan- 
ions in  arms  by  this  appellation. 

FEL'LOW-STReAM,  71.    A  stream  in  the  vicinity. 
Shenslonc. 

FEL'LoW-STu'DENT,  77.  One  who  studies  in  the 
same  company  or  class  with  another,  or  who  belongs 
to  the  same  school. 
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FEL'LoW-SUB'JEeT,  n.    One  who  i 


•  governnn 


nt  with  another. 


FEL'LoW-SUF'FER-ER,  n.  One  who  shares  in  the 
same  evil,  or  partakes  of  the  same  sufferings  with 
anothe) 

FEL'L6W-TRAV'EL-ER,  n.  One  who  travels  in 
company  with  another. 

FEL'LoW-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  n.  One  employed 
in  the  same  occupation. 

FEL'LoW- WRITER,  n.  One  who  writes  at  the  same 
time.  Jldd'tson. 

FEL'LY,  adv.  [See  Fell,  cruel.]  Cruelly  ;  fiercely  ; 
barbarously  Spenser. 

FEL'LY,  n.  [Sax.  feelge ;  Dan.failge;  D.  vclge;  G. 
fclge,.] 

The  exterior  part  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported  by 
the  spokes. 

FE'LO  DE  SE,  [L.]  In  law,  one  who  commits  felony 
by  suicide,  or  .1, liberaielv  deetroys  his  own  life. 

FEL'ON,  n.  [Fr.  felon  ;  Low  L.  felo  ;  Arm.  fellon  ; 
It.  fcllo,  or  fellone,  a  thief.  I  accord  with  Spelman 
in  deducin"  this  word  from  the  root  of  fall,  the  origi- 
nal signification  being,  a  vassal  who  failed  in  his 
fidelity  or  allegiance  to  bis  lord,  and  committed  an 
offense  by  which  lit:  forfeited  his  feud.  Hence,  in 
French,  felon  is  traitorous,  rebellious.  So  the  word 
is  explained  and  deduced  in  Gregoire's  Armoric  Dic- 
tionary. The  derivation  from  fee  and  Ion,  in  Spel- 
man, copied  by  BJackstone,  is  unnatural.] 

1.  In  law,  a  person  who  has  committed  felony. 
[See  Felony.] 

2.  A  whitlow  ;  a  painful  swelling  formed  in  the 
periosteum  at  the  end  of  the  finger.  Wiseman. 

FEL'ON,  a.  Malignant ;  fierce  ;  malicious  ;  proceed- 
ing.from  a  depraved  heart. 

Vain  shows  of  lave  to  v;iil  his  felon  hate.  Pope. 

2.  Traitorous  ;  disloyal. 

FE-Lo'NI-OUS,  a.  Malignant:  malicious  ;  indicating 
or  proceeding  from  a  depraved  heart  or  evil  purpose  ; 
villainous  ;  traitorous  ;  perfidious  ;  as,  a  felonious 
deed. 

2.  In  law,  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  or  purpose  ; 
done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime; 
as,  felaiiians  homicide. 

FE-LO'Nl-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  felonious  manner ; 
with  the  deliberate  intention  to  commit  a  crime. 
Indictments  for  capital  offenses  must  state  the  fact 
to  be  done  feloniously. 

FEL'ON-OUS,  a.     Wicked  ;  felonious.  Spenser. 

FEL'ON-WORT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Solanum. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

FEL'ON-Y,  n.  [See  Felon.]  In  common  law,  any 
crime  which  incurs  Ihe  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods. 
Treason  was  formerly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
felony,  but  is  now  distinguished  from  crimes  thus 
denominated,  although  it  is  really  a  felony.  All  of- 
fenses punishable  with  death  are  felonies;  and  so 
are  some  crimes  not  thus  punished,  as  suicide,  hom- 
icide by  chance-medley,  or  in  self-defense,  and  petty 

larceny.     Capital    punisl nt,   therefore,  does    not 

necessarily  enter  into  the  true  idea  or  definition  of 
felony  ;  the  true  criterion  of  felony  being  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods.  But  the  idea  of  felony  has  been  so 
generally  connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment, 
that  law  and  usage  now  confirm  that  connection. 
Thus,  if  a  statute  makes  any  new  offense  a  felony, 
it  is  understood  to  mean  a  crime  punishable  with 
death.  Blackstone. 

FEL'SITE,  n.  [See  Feldspar.]  A  species  of  com- 
pact feldspar,  of  an  azure-blue  or  green  color,  found 
amorphous,  associated  with  quartz  and  mica. 

FEL'SPAR,  n.     See  Feldspar.  [Klrwan. 

FEL-SPATH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  fel- 
spar. 

FELT,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Feel. 

FELT,  n.     [Sax.  felt;  G.  fih;  D.  vilt;  Fr. feutre,  for 
fcultre;  Arm.  feltr,  or feultr  ;  It.  fcltro.     This  may  ' 
derived  naturally  from  the  root  of  Jill,  or  full,  to  stuff 
ana  make  thick,  or  from  the  root  of  L.  pcllis,  . 
fell,  a  skin,  from  plucking  or  stripping,  L.  vcllo,  vel- 
lus,  Eng.  wool.     In  Ir.  folt,  W.  gwattt,  is  hair.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur. 
fulled  or  wrought  into  a  compact  substance  by  roll- 
ing and  pressure,  with  lees  or  size.  Encyc 

2.  A  hat  made  of  wool. 


TO    K1I0< 


:  felt  I 


FELT,  v.  t.  To  make  cloth  or  stuff  of  wool,  or  wool 
and  fur,  by  fulling.  Hale. 

FELT'-HAT,  n,     A  hat  made  of  wool. 

FELT'EU,  pp.  or  a.     Worked  into  felt. 

FELT'ER,  v.  t.     To  clot  or  meet  together  like  felt. 

FELT'ING,  ppr.     Working  into  felt.  [Fairfax. 

I'TCLT'ING,  v.     The  process  of  making  felt. 

FELT'-MaK-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
felt. 

FE-LUC'CA,  n.  *  [It.  feluca;  Fr.  fclououe;  Sp.  faluca.] 
A  boat  or  vessel,  with  oars  and  lateen  sails,  used 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  helm  may  be  applied  to  the  head  or  stern,  as  oc- 
casion requires.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

FEL'WORT,  n.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Gentian. 


FEN 

FE'MALE,  n.  [Fr.  femelle  ;  L.  femellu  ;  Arm.  femell ; 
Fr.  femme,  woman  ;  Sans,  vama,  vamani,  a  woman. 
See  Feminine.] 

1.  Among-uin'iimCs,  one  of  that  sex  which  conceives 
and  brings  forth  young. 

2.  Among  plant*,  that  which  produces  fruit ;  that 
which  bears  the  pistil  and  receives  the  pollen  of  the 
male  Mowers. 

FE'MALE,  a.t  Noting  the  sex  which  produces  young; 
not  male  ;  as,  a  female  bee. 

2.  Pertaining  to  females;  as,  a  female  hand  or 
heart ;  female  tenderness. 

To  the  generous  decision  of  a  female  mind  we  owe  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  Belknap. 

3.  Feminine ;  soft ;  delicate ;  weak. 

Female  rhymes  ;  double  rhymes,  so  called  from  the 
French,  in  winch   language  they  end   in  e  feminine. 

FE'MALE-FLOW-ER,  n.  In  botany,  a  flower  which 
is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  poin'tal,  or  female  or- 
gans. 

FE'MALE-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  which  produces  fe- 
male flowers. 

Fe' MALE-SCREW,  n.  The  spiral-threaded  cavity 
into  which  another  screw  turns.  Nicholson. 

FEME-COVERT,      j    ,       k      ,       ,    (  ».      [Fr.l     A 

FEMME-COV ERT,  j  (*em-kuv  ert,)  j  marLrie(fW0_ 
man,  who  is  under  covert  of  her  baron  or  husband. 

FEME-SOLE',      I  ,,„„  „-;„,  ,,  I  n.     [Fr.]    An  unmar- 

femme-sole;  j  (fem-soie'O  |    rieLd  wloraan_ 

Femme-sole  merchant,  or  trader  ;  a  woman  who  uses 
a  trade  alone,  or  without  her  husband. 

FEM-I-NAL'I-TY,  n.     The  female  nature.     Brown. 

FEM'I-NATE,  a.     Feminine.     [Nut  in  use.]      Ford. 

FEM'I-NINE,  a.t  [Fr.  J'eminin;  L.  femininus,  from 
femina,  woman.  The  first  syllable  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  from  wemb,  or  womb,  by  the  use  of/ 
for  w ;  the  li  not  being  radical.  The  last  part  of  the 
word  is  probably  from  man,  quasi  femman,  womb- 
man.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  women,  or  to  fe- 
males ;  as,  the  feminine  sex. 

2.  Soft ;  tender ;  delicate. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

3.  Effeminate;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 

.  Ralegh. 

4.  In  grammar,  denoting  the  gender  or  words  which 
signify  females,  or  the  terminations  of  such  words. 
Words  are  said  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  when 
they  denote  females,  or  have  the  terminations  proper 
to  express  females  in  any  given  language.  Thus,  in 
Latin,  dominus,  a  lord,  is  masculine;  but  domina  is 
mistress,  a  female. 

Milton  uses  feiiiiiiinr,  as  a  noun,  for  female. 
FEM'I-NINE-LY,  adv.  In  a  feminine  manner. 
FE,M'I-i\[N-ISM,  n.  The  qualities  of  females. 
FE-MIN'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  the  female  sex.  [Not 

used.]  Spenser. 

FEM'I-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  make  womanish.    [Nat  used.] 

More. 
FEM'O-RAL,    a.       [L.   fimoralis,   from    femur,    the 
thigh.] 

Belonging  to  the  thigh  ,  as,  the  femoral  artery. 
FEN,  71.     [Sax.  fen,  or  fenn  ;    D.  veen  ;  Arm.  fenna,  to 
overflow  ;  W.  fi/nu,  to  abound,  to  produce  ;    hence, 
L.  fans,  Eng.  fountain.] 

Low  land  overflowed,  or  covered  wholly  or  par- 
tially with  water,  but  producing  sedge,  coarse  grass- 
es, or  other  aquatic  plants  ;  boggy  land  ;  a  moor  or 
marsh. 

A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides.  Addison. 

FEN'-BER-KY,  71.    A  kind  of  blackberry.      Skinner. 

FKN'-BORN,  a.      Born  or  produced  in  a  fen.    Milton. 

FEN'-CRESS,  71.     [Sax.  fen-cerse.] 
Cress  growing  in  fens. 

FEN'-eiUCK-ET,  n.  [Oryllotalpa.]  An  insect  that 
digs  for  itself  a  little  hole  in  the  ground.     Johnson. 

FEN'-DUCK,  n.     A  species  of  wild  duck. 

FEN '-FOWL,  n.     Any  fowl  that  frequents  fens. 

FEN'-LAND,  n.     Marshy  land. 

FEN'-SUCK-ED,  (-sukt,)  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes  ; 
as,  fen-sucked  fogs.  Shak. 

FENCE,  (fens,)  71.  [See  Fend.]  A  wall,  hedge,  ditch, 
bank,  or  line  of  posts  and  rails,  or  of  boards  or  pick- 
ets, intended  to  confine  beasts  from  straying,  and  tc 
guard  a  field  from  being  entered  by  cattle,  or  from 
other  encroachments.  A  good  farmer  has  good  ft 
about  his  farm  ;  an  insufficient  fence  is  evidence  of 
bad  management.  Broken  windows  and  poor  fences 
are  evidences  of  idleness  or  poverty,  or  of  both. 

2.  A  guard  ;  any  thing  to  restrain  entrance  ;  that 
which  defends  from  attack,  approach,  or  injury  ;  se- 
curity ;   defense. 

A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath.  Addison. 

3.  Fencing,  or  the  art  of  fencing ;  defense.     Shale. 

4.  Skill  in  fencing,  or  defense.  Shale. 
Ring-fence ;   a  fence  which  encircles  a  whole  es- 

FENCE,  (fens,)  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge,  wall, 
or  any  thing  that  prevents  the  escape  or  entrance  of 
cattle  ;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure.  In  New  England, 
farmers,  for   the   most   part,  fence  their  lands  with 


FEO 


He  hath /ewe//  my  way,  thai  1  can  not  pass.  —  Job  xb:. 

2.  To  guard  ;  to  fortify. 

So  mucli  of  iuM't's  wisdom  1  have  learnt, 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.  Milton. 

FENCE,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  art  of  fencing ;  to  use  a 
sword  or  foil,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of 
attack  and  defense.  To  fence  well,  is  deemed  a  use- 
ful accomplishment  for  military  gentlemen. 

2.  To  fight  and   defend  by  giving  and    avoiding 
blows  or  thrusts. 

They  fence  am  1  push,  ami,  pushiicr,  loudly  roar; 

Their  dewlaps  and  llieir  sides  are  bathed  in  gore.        Dryden. 

3.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard.    It  is  difficult  to 
fence  against  unruly  cattle. 

FENCED,  (fenst,)  pp.  or  a.      Inclosed  with  a  fence  ; 

guarded  ;  fortified. 
FEN'CE'FUL,  (fens'ful,)  a.    Affording  defense. 

Congreve. 
FENCE'LESS,  (fens'less,)  a.    Without  a  fence ;    un- 

inclosed  ;  unguarded. 


Open 


closed  ;  as,  the  fenceless  i 


FENCE'-MONTH,  (-munth,)  ti.  The  month  in  which 
hunting  in  any  forest  is  prohibited.  Ballokar. 

FENCER,  K.  One  who  fences  ;  one  who  teaches  or 
practices  the  art  of  fencing  with  .-word  or  foil. 

Digby. 

FEN'CI-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  defense. 

Spenser.     J3ddison. 

FEN'CI-BLES,  (-biz,)  n.  pi.  Soldiers  enlisted  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  not  liable  to  be  sent 
abroad. 

FENCING,  ppr.  Inclosing  with  fence  ;  guarding  ; 
fortifying. 

FENCING,  7i.     The  art  of  using  skillfully  a  sword  or 
foil  in  attack  or  defense  ;  an  art  taught  in  schools. 
2.  The  materials  of  fences  for  farms. 

New  England. 

FENCING-MAS-TER,  ti.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  attack  and  defense  with  sword  or  foil. 

FENCING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  in  which  the  art 
of  fencing  is  taught. 

FEND,  ti.  t.  [The  root  of  defend  and  offend.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  fall  on,  or  to  strike,  to  repel.] 

To  keep  off;  to  prevent  from  entering  ;  to  ward 
off;  to  shut  out. 

With  fern  beneatli  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  off;  as,  to  fend  off  blows. 

To  fend  off  a  boat  or  vessel,  is  to  prevent  its  running 

against  another,  or  against  a  wharf,  &c,  with  too 

much  violence. 

FEND,  ».  i.  To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist ;  to  parry ; 
to  shift  off.  Locke. 

FEND'ED,  pp.     Keptoff;  warded  off;  shut  out. 

FEND'ER,  71.  Thtft  which  defends;  a  utensil  em- 
ployed to  hinder  coals  of  fire  from  rolling  forward  to 
the  floor. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber,  old  rope  made  up  into  a  mass, 
or  other  thing  hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  pre- 
vent it  from  striking  or  rubbing  against  a  wharf; 
also,  to  preserve  a  small  vessel  from  being  injured  by 
a  large  one. 

FF-.ViVING,  ppr.     Keeping  or  warding  off. 

FE.VER-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  fa-nero.] 

To  put  to  use  ;  to  lend  on  interest.     [Not  used.] 

FEN-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lending  on  use  ;  or 
the  interest  or  gain  of  that  which  is  lent. 

FE-NES'TRAL,  a.      [L.  fencstralis,  from  fenestra,   a 
window.] 
Pertaining  to  a  window.  Nicholson. 

FE-NES'TRATE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  transpa- 
rent spots  on  tin:  wings  of  some  insects. 

FEN'NEL,  71.  [Sax.  fenol;  G.fcnchel;  D.  venkel; 
Sw.  fenkal;  Dan.  fcnnikcl ;  W.  fenigyl ;  Fr.  feno ail; 
Sp.  hinojo  ;  It.  finocchio  ;  Ir.  fcneul ;  L.  fmniculum, 
from  fanum,  hay.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Fceniculum,  cultivated  in 
gardens,  for  tin-  agreaeable  aromatic  flavor  of  its  seeds 
and  finely  divided  leaves. 

FEN'NEL-FLOW-ER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ni- 
gella. 

FEN'NY,  a.     [from  fen.]     Boggy  ;  marshy  ;   moorish. 

2.  Growing  in  fens;  as,  fenny  brake.  Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  marshv  ground;  as,  a  fenny  snake. 
FEN'NY-SToNES,  n.     A  plant.  [Slml;. 
FEN'OW-ED.  a.     Corrupted  ;  decayed.     [Not  in  use] 
FEN'U-GREEK,  11.     [h.fanum  grcecum.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Trigonella,  allied  to  clover, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  by  farriers  in  cataplasms  and  fomentations. 

Loudon. 

FEOD,  (fude,)  n.  A  feud.  So  written  by  Blackstone 
and  other  authors  ;  but  more  generally  Feud,  which 

FEO'DAL,  (fu'dal,)  a.     Feudal,  winch  see.  [see. 

FEO-DAL'I-TY,  (fu-dal'e-ty,)  it.  Feudal  tenures  ;  the 
feudal  system.  Burke. 

FEO'DA-RY,  (fu'da-ry,)  71.  One  who  holds  lands, if  a 
superior,  on  condition  of  suit  and  service.  [Little 
used.]     [See  Feudatory.] 
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fko'iia-to-rv.    See  Feuuatohv. 

FEOFF,  (feff,)  v.  t.  [Norm,  frffre ;  Fr.  fieffer,  from 
j!(.f.  The  first  syllabic  is  the  It.  frde,  Sp.  /e,  con- 
tracted  from  fides,  faith  ;   the  lust  syllable  I  am  not 


able 


)  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud  ;  to  Rive  or  grant  to 
one  any  corporeal  hereditament.  The  compound  in- 
feoff  is  more  generally  used. 

FEOFF,  n.    A  fief.     [See  Fief.] 

FEOF-FEE',  (fef-fee',)  n.  A  person  who  is  infeoffed  ; 
that  is,  invested  with  a  fee  or  corporeal  heredita- 

FEOF'FOR,  I  ,r  ~  ,  (  n.    One  who  infeoffs  or  grants 

ipOF'FER,  J  ('•-"-')  j      a  fee. 

FEOFF'MENT,  (fefT'ment,)  n.      [Law  L.  feoffamen- 

The  gift  or  grant  of  a  fee  or  corporeal  heredita- 
ment, as  land,  castles,  honors,  or  other  immovable 
thing;  a  grant  in  fee-simple  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
forever.  When  in  writing,  it  is  called  a  deed  of  feoff- 
ment. The  primary  sense  is,  the  grant  of  a  feud  or 
an  estate  in  trust.  [See  Feud.] 
FE-RA'CIOUS,  (fe-ra'shus,)  a.  [L.  ferax,  from  fero, 
to  bear.J 

Fruitful;  producing  abundantly.  Thumson. 

FE-RAC'I-TY,  (fe-rxs'e-ty,)  n.    [L.  feracitas.] 

Fruitfulness._    LLittle  used.] 
FI:'RM  JfA-  TU'R.%:,  [L.]     Wild ;  not  tamed,  or  not 
FE'RAL,  a.     [L.  feralis.]  [tamable. 

Funereal;  pertaining  to  funerals;  mournful. 


wife.     [Obs.]  Chaaecr. 

FE  It'  E-TO-RY,  «.     [L.  feretrum,  a  bier.] 

A  place  in  a  church  for  a  bier. 
FER'GU-SON-lTE,  n.     An  ore,  of  a  brownish-black 

color,  consisting  of  eolumbic  acid  and  yttria,  with 

some  oxyd  of  cerium  and  zirconia.     It  was  brought 

from  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland.  Dana. 

FE'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  ferialis.] 

Pertaining  to  holidays.         Gregory.     Kieh.  Diet. 
FE-RI-A'TION,  n.      [L.  feriatio,   from  ferial,  vacant 

days,  holidays  ;  G.  fcier,  whence  feiern,  to  rest  from 

labor,  to  keep  holiday,  I),  oiereji.] 

The  act  of  keeping  holiday  ;  cessation  from  work. 
Fk'RIE,  (fe're,)  n.     A  holiday.     [Obs.]         [Brown. 
FE'RINE,  a.     [L.  fcrinus,  from  firms,  wild,  probably 

from  the  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  to  wander,  or  a 

verb  of  the  same  family.] 
Wild  ;  untamed ;  savage.     Lions,  tigers,  wolves, 

and  bears,  are  ferine  beasts.  Hale. 

FE'RINE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
Fe'RINE-NESS,  71.  Wildness  ;  savagrness.  Hale. 
FEll'I-TY,  n.     [L.  feritas,  from  ferns,  wild.] 

Wildness  ;  savageness  ;  cruelty.  Woodward. 

FERM,  n.    A  farm  or  rent ;  a  lodging-house.     [Obs.] 

(See  Farm.]   ' 
FER'MENT,  re.     [L.  fermentum,  from  fervco,  to  boil. 

See  Fervent.] 

1.  A  gentle  boiling;  or  the  internal  motion  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

[In.this  sense  it  is  rarely  used.   See  Fermentation.] 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  lieat ;  tumult ;  agitation  ;  as, 
to  put  the  passions  in  a  ferment ;  the  state  or  people 
are  in  a  ferment. 

Subdue  and  cool  thr-  /<  rmcid  of  desire.  Rogers. 

3.  That  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast,  barm, 
or  fermenting  beer. 

FER-MENT',  jr.  (.      [L.  fcrmento  ;  Fr.  fcrmenter ;  Sp. 
fie.riucntar ;  It.  fiermentare.] 

To  set  in  motion  ;  to  excite  internal  emotion  ;  to 
heat ;  to  raise  by  intestine  motion. 

While  youth  ferments  the  blood.  Pope. 

FER-MENT',  v.  i.  To  work  ;  to  effervesce ;  to  be  in 
motion,  or  to  be  excited  into  sensible  internal  motion, 
as  the  constituent  particles  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fluid.  To  the  vinous  fermentation  we  apply  the  term 
work.  We  say  that  new  cider,  beer,  or  wine,  fer- 
;,  or  works.   But  work  is  not  applied  to  the  other 

Capability  of  being  fei 

meiiteu. 
FER-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation  ;  thus 

cider,  beer  of  all  kinds,  wine,  and  other  vegetable 

liquors,  are  fermentable. 
FER-MENT'AL,  a.    Having  power  to  cause  fermenta 


FER-MENT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  ficrmentatio.]      ' 

The  sensible  internal  motion  of  the  constituent  pa 
tides  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  occasioned 
by  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  aci 
panied  by  an  extrication  of  gas  and  heat.  Fermenta- 
tion is  followed  by  a  change  of  properties  in  the  sub- 
stances fermented,  arising  from  new  combinations  of 
their  principles.  It  may  be  defined,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral sense,  any  spontaneous  change  which  takes  place 
in  animal  or  vegetable  substances  afterlife  has  ceased. 
It  is  of  three  principal  kinds  ;  rinons,  acetous,  and  pu- 
trefactive. The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  processes, 
as  the  panary  fermentation,  or  the  raising  of  bread  ; 
but  it  is  limited  by  some  authors  to  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentations,  which  terminate  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  alcohol  or  vinegar.  Fermentation  differs 
from  effervescence.  The  former  is  confined  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  ;  the  latter  is  applicable 
to  mineral  substances.  The  former  is  spontaneous ; 
the  latter  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

Encye.     Parr.      Thomson. 
FER-MENT' A-TIVE,  a.     Causing,  or  having  power 
to  cause,  fermentation  ;  as,  fermentative  heat. 
2.  Consisting  in  fermentation  ;  as,  fen 


FER-MENT' A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
fermentative. 

FER-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Worked ;  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  fermentation. 

FER-MENT'ING,  ppr.  or  c.     Working ;  effervescing. 

FER'MIL-LET,  n.     A  buckle  or  clasp. 

FERN,  n.  *  [Sax.  fcarn;  G.  farn-kraut ;  D.  vaaren.] 
The  popular  name  of  the  order  of  plants  called  Fil- 
ices,  which  have  their  fructification  on  the  back  of 
the  fronds  or  leaves.  The  ferns  constitute  the  first 
order  of  the  class  crijptogamia,  in  the  sexual  system. 
They  delight  in  a  humid  soil,  and  often  grow  para- 
sit  ically  on  trees.  London.     Partington. 

FERN'-OWL,  n.  The  European  goatsucker,  or  night- 
jar, a  bird  of  the  genus  Cipriniulgus.  P.  Ctjc. 

FERN'TI-OLES,  (-kl/.,)  re.  pi.  Freckles  on  the  skin, 
resembling  the  seeds  of  fern.     [Not  much  used.] 

FERN'Y,  a.     Abounding  or  overgrown  with  fern. 

Barret. 

FE-Ro'CIOUS,  (fe-ro'shus,)  a.t  [Fr.fcrocc;  Sp.fcroz; 
It.  fcroce;  li.ferox  ;  allied  to  funs,  \vild,/tra,  a  wild 
animal.] 

1.  Fierce  ;  savage  ;  wild  ;  indicating  cruelty  ;  as,  a 
ferocious  look,  countenance,  or  features. 

2.  Ravenous ;  rapacious  ;  as,  a  ferocious  lion. 

3.  Fierce;  barbarous;  •.•rind  .  as,  ferocious  savages. 
FE-Ro'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Fiercely  ;  with  savage  cru- 
elty. 

FE-Ro'CIOUS-NESS,  n.    Savage  fierceness ;  cruelty ; 
FE-ROC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ferocitas.]  [ferocity. 

1.  Savage  wildness  or  fierceness  ;   fury  ;  cruelty  ; 
as,  the  ferocity  of  barbarians. 

2.  Fierceness  indicating  a  savage  heart;  a.s,fcroci- 
ty  of  countenance. 

FER'RE-OUS,  a.  [L.  ferrcus,  from  ferrum,  iron,  Fr. 
fer,  Sp.  hierro,  from  the  Celtic ;  W.  fer,  solid  ;  feru, 
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FER'RULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  n.  [Sp.  birolu,  a  ring 
or  cap  for  a  cane.  ] 

A  ring  of  metal  put  round  a  cane  or  other  thing  to 
strengthen  it. 

FER-RU-MIN-A'TION,  ti.  [L.]  The  soldering  or 
uniting  of  metals. 

FER'RY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  feran,  ferian ;  G.fvhren;  Gr. 
(pepoj ;  L.fero;  allied  toiear,and  more  nearly  to  Sax. 
faran,  to  pass.  See  Bear  and  Fare,  and  Class  Br, 
No.  33,  35.] 

To  oorry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait  or  other 
water,  in  a  boat.  We  ferry  men,  horses,  carriages, 
over  rivers,  for  a  moderate  fee  or  price,  called  fare  or 
ferriage 

FER'RY,  u.  i.    To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat   Milton. 

FER'RY,  n.  A  boat  or  small  vessel  in  which  passen- 
gers and  goods  are  conveyed  over  rivers  or  other  nar- 
row waters  ;  sometimes  called  a  wherry.  [This  appli- 
cation of  the  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  at  least 


2.  The  place  or  passage  where  boats  pass  over 
/ater  to  convey  passengers. 

The  right  of  transporting  passengers  over  a  lake 


FER'RET,  K.*[D.  met;  Yx.fv.ret;  G.frctt,  or frettchen, 
or  frettwiesel ;  W.  fared  ;  ir.fircad;  Sp.  huron;  It./iz- 
retto.     Fur  in  W.  is  subti'e,  penetrating,  cunning.] 

*1.  An  animal  of  the  Weasel  kind,  about  14  inches 
in  length,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with  red  eyes.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe.  It  can  not,  however,  bear  .cold,  and  can  not 
subsist  even  in  France,  except  in  a  partially  domesti- 
cated state.  Ferrets  are  used  in  catching  rabbits,  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  holes.     Encye.     Partington, 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  made  of  woolen,  some- 
times of  cotton  or  silk.  Eiicijc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

3.  Among  glass-makers,  the  iron  used  to  try  thi 
melted  matter,  to  see  if  it  is  fit  to  work,  and  to  make 
the  rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles.  Encye, 

FER'RET,  v.  t.  To  drive  out  of  a  lurking-place,  as  a 
ferret  does  the  cony.  Johnson.     Heylin. 

FER'RET-ED,  pp.  Driver,  from  a  burrow  or  lurking- 
place. 

FER'RET-ER,  ?!.  One  that  hunts  another  in  his  pri- 
vate retreat. 

FER'RET-ING, ppr.     Driving  from  a  lurking-place. 

FER-RET'TO,  n.  Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or 
white  vitriol,  used  to  color  glass.  Hebert. 

FER'RI-AGE,  n.  [See  Ferry.]  The  price  or  fare  to 
be  paid  at  a  ferry  ;  the  compensation  established  or 
paid  for  conveyance  over  a  river  or  lake  in  a  boat. 

FER'RIO,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  extracted  from  iron. 

FER-RI-€AL'CITE,  n.     [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  calx, 

A  species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone  combined 
with  a  large  portion  of  iron,  from  7  to  14  per  cent. 
Kirwan. 
FER'RI--ED,  (fer'rid,)  pp.     Carried  over  in  a  boat. 
FER-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ferrum  and  fero.] 

Producing  or  yielding  iron.  Phillips. 

FER'RI-LITE,  n.    [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  AicVc,  a 

Rowley  ragg  ;  a  variety  of  trap,  containing  iron  in 
the  state  of  oxyd.  Kirwan. 

FER-RO-CY'AN-ATE,  n.  A  compound  of  the  ferro- 
cyanic  acid  with  a  base. 

FER-RO-C?-AN'I€,  a.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  cyanic, 
which  see.] 

Ferro-cyanic  acid;  proto-cyanid  of  iron. 

FER-RO-CY'AN-ID,  n.  A  compound  of  the  proto- 
cyanid  of  iron  with  some  oilier  eyanid.  Ure. 

FER-RO'GI-Na-TED,  a.  [Infra.]  Having  the  color 
or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron. 

FER-RO'GI-NOUS,  a.  [L.  ferrugo,  rust  of  iron,  from 
ferrum,  iron.] 

1.  Partaking  of  iron  ;  containing  particles  of  iron. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  rust  or  oxyd  of  iron. 
[Ferrugineous  is  less  used.] 


stream.      A  B   owns  the  ferry  at  Windsor 
New  England,  this  word  is  used  in  flu-  two  latter 

FER'RY-BOAT,  n.     A  boat  for  conveying 
over  streams  and  other  narrow  waters. 

FF.II'KY-ING,  ppr.     Carrying  over  in  a  boat. 

FER'RY-MAN,  n.  One  who  keeps  a  ferry,  and  trans- 
ports passengers  over  a  river. 

FER'TILE,  (-til,)a.t[Fr./rr«7e;  Sp  fertil ;  Infertile; 
L.  fertil  is,  from  fero,  to  bear.] 

1.  Fruitful ;  rich  ;  producing  fruit  in  abundance  ; 
as,  fertile  land,  ground,  soil,  fields,  or  meadows. 
This  word,  in  America,  is  rarely  applied  to  trees,  or 
to  animals,  but  to  land.  It  formerly  had  of  before 
the  thing  produced  ;  as,  fertile  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ; 
but  in  is  now  used  ;  fertile  in  grain. 

2.  Rich  ;  having  abundant  resources  ;  prolific  ; 
productive;  inventive;  able  to  produce  abundantly ; 
as,  afertile  genius,  mind,  or  imagination. 

FEii'TILE-LV,  ado.     Fruitfully. 
FEIt'TlLE-NESS.     See  Fertility. 
FER-TIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  fertilitas.] 

1.  Fruitfulness  ;  the  quality  of  producing  fruit  in 
abundance  ;  as,  the  fertility  of  land,  ground,  soil, 
fields,  and  meadows. 

2.  Richness  ;  abundant  resources  ;  fertile  inven- 
tion ;  as,  the  fertility  of  genius,  of  fancy,  or  imagina- 

FER'TIL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  enrich ;  to  supply  with  the 
pabulum  of  plants  ;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
as,  to  fertilize  land,  soil,  ground,  and  meadows. 
[Fertilitate  is  not  used.] 

FER'TIL-IZ-£D,  pp.     Enriched  ;  rendered  fruitful. 

FER'TIL-JZ-ING,  ppr.  Enriching  ;  making  fruitful 
or  productive.  The  Connecticut  overflows  the  adja- 
cent meadows,  fertilizing  them  by  depositing  fine 
particles  of  earth  or  vegetable  substances. 

2.  a.  Enriching ;  furnishing  the  nutriment  of 
plants. 

FER-U-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  ferula.] 

Pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes  ;  having  a  stalk  like 
a  reed  ;  or  resembling  the  Ferula  ;  as,  ferulaceous 
plants.  Fourcroy. 

FER'ULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  71.  [L.  ferula,  from 
ferio,  to  strike,  or  from  the  use  of  stalks  of  the 
Ferula.] 

1.  A  little  wooden  pallet  or  slice,  used  to  punish 
children  in  school,  by  striking  them  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand.     [Ferular  is  not  used.] 

2.  Under  the  Eastern  empire,  the  ferula  was  the 
emperor's  scepter.  It  was  a  long  stem  or  shank, 
with  a  flat,  square  head.  Encye. 

FER'ULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  v.  t.     To  punish  with  a 
FER'UL-£D,;;p.     Punished  with  a  ferule.         [ferule. 
FER'UL-ING.  ppr.     Punishing  with  a  ferule. 
FER'VEN-CY,  n.     [See  Fervent.]     Heat  of  mind  ; 


When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  wiihfervency,  and  with 
perseverance.  Wake. 

FER'VENT,  a.     [L.  fervens,  from  ferveo,  to  be  hot,  to 


boil 


,  to  glow ;  Ar.  ,li  faura,  to  boil,  to 


swell  with 


heat,  to  ferment.  Class  Br,  No.  30.  Fervco  gives  the 
Spanish  hcrvir,  to  boil,  to  swarm  as  bees,  whose  mo- 
tions resemble  the  boiling  of  water.] 

1.  Hot ;    boiling  ;   as,  a  fervent  summer  ;   fervent 
blood.  Spenser.     Wotton. 

2.  Hot  in  temper  ;  vehement. 

They  axe  fervent  to  dispute.  Hooker. 

3.  Ardent ;   very  warm  ;   earnest ;   excited  ;   ani- 
mated ;  glowing  ;  as,  fervent  zeal ;  fervent  piety. 

Fervent  in  spirit.  — Rom.  xii. 
FER'VENT-LY,  adv.    Earnestly ;  eagerly  ;  vehement- 
ly ;  with  great  warmth. 
2.  With  pious  ardor ;  with  earnest  zeal ;  ardently. 
Epaphras  —  salutelh  you,  laboring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers. 
-Col.lv. 
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FER'VENT-NESS,  n.     Fervency;  ardor;  zeal. 
FEIJ-VES'CENT,  a.     Growing  hot. 
FER'VID,  a.     [L.  fcrvidus.] 

1.  Very  hot ;  burning;  boiling;  as,  fervid  heat. 

2.  Very  warm  in  zeal ;  vehement ;  eager ;  earnest ; 
as,  ^urind  zeal. 

FER' VID-LY,  adv.   Very  hotly  ;  with  glowing  warmth. 
FER'VID-NESS,  n.     Glowing  heat ;  ardor  of  mind  ; 

warm  zeal.  Bentley. 

FER'VOR,  71.     [L.  fervor.] 

1.  Heat  or  warmth ;  as,  the  fervor  of  a  Summer's 
day. 

2.  Heat  of  mind ;  ardor  ;  warm  or  animated  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  the  duties  of  religion,  particu- 
larly in  praver. 

FES'CEN-NINE,  a.     Pertaining   to  Fescennium,  in 

Italy  ;  licentious.  Kmnet. 

FES'CEN-NINE,  n.     A  nuptial  song,  or  a  licentious 

song.  Cartwright. 

FES'COE,  n.     [Ft.  fetu,  for  frshi,  a  straw  ;  L.  festaca, 
a  shoot  or  stalk  of  a  tree,  a  rod.] 

A  small  wire  used  to  point  out  letters  to  children 
when  learning  to  read.  Dryden.     Holder. 

FES'COE,  v.  t.     To  assist  in  reading  by  a  fescue. 

Smart. 
FES'COE-GRASS,  n.     The  popular  name  of  the  Fes- 
tuca,  a  genus  of  grasses  containing  several  species 
of  importance  in  agriculture.  P.  Cyc.     Lee. 

FES'ELS,  n.     A  kind  of  base  grain.  May. 

FESSE,  (fes,)  n.*  [L.  fascia,  a  band.] 

In  heraldry,  a  band  or  girdle,  possessing  the  third 
part  of  the  escutcheon;  one  of  the  nine  honorable 
ordinaries.  Peackam.     Encyc. 

FESSE'-POINT,  n.    The  exact  center  of  the  escutch- 
eon. Encyc. 
FES'SI-TUDE,  n.     [L.]     Weariness. 
FES'TAL,  a.     [L.festus,  festive.     See  Feast.] 
Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous  ;  gay;  mirthful. 

Chesterfield. 
FES'TAL-LY,  adv.     Joyously  ;  mirthfully. 
FES'TER,  v.  i.     [Q.U.  L.  pestis,  pus,  or  pustula.] 

To  rankle  ;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent.  We  say 
of  a  sore  or  wound,  it  festers. 

Passion  and  unkinclness  mft-  give  a  wound  that  shall  bleed  and 
smart;  but  it  is  uvuchei/  **u  makes  it  fester.  South. 

FES'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Rankling;  growing  viru- 
lent. 

FES'TER-MENT,  n.     A  festering.  Chalmers. 

FES'TI-NATE,  a.     [L.  festino,  festinatus.] 

Hasty  ;  hurried.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

FES'T!-NATE-LY,<wr».     Hastily.  Shak. 

FES-TI-Na'TION,  n.     Haste. 
FES'TI-VAL,  a.     [L.  festival 
or  fasti.     See  Feast.] 

Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous  ;  mirthful ;  as,  a  fes- 
tival entertainment.  Merburij. 
FES'TI-VAL,  n.f  The  time  of  feasting;  an  anniver- 
sary day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 

The  morning  tnittip..|.w.i.7ii..'r'  proclaimed.  Milton. 

FES'TIVE,  a.     [Ufestivus.] 

Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  feast;  joyous;  gay; 
mirthful. 

The  glad  circle  rontvi  Ih  mi  vi.  1.1  their  souls 

To  festive  minli  and  wii  tint  kuuu-s  no  gall.        Thomson. 

FES'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  festive  manner. 

FES-TIV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  frstivitas.] 

1.  Primarily,  the  mirth  of  a  feast;  hence,  joyful- 
ness ;  gayety  ;  social  joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at 
an  entertainment.  Taylor. 

2.  A  festival.     [Not  in  vse.]  Brown. 
FES'TIV-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous. 
FES-TOON',  n.*  [Fr.  feston  i  Sp.  id. ;  It.festone;  prob- 
ably a  tie,  from  the  root  of  fast,  W.fcst.] 

Something  in  imitation  of  a  garland  or  wreath.  In 
architecture  and  sculpture,  an  ornament  of  carved 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted  together  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  string  or  collar,  somewhat  largest  in  the 
middle,  where  it  falls  down  in  an  arch,  being  sus- 
pended by  the  ends,  the  extremities  of  which  often 
hang  down  perpendicularly. 

Harris.     Encyc.     Brande. 
FES-TOON',  v.  t.    To  form  in  festoons,  or  to  adorn 

with  festoons. 
FES-TOON'£D,   pp.  or  a.    Made   into  festoons,   or 

adorned  with  them. 
FES-TOON'ING,    ppr.      Making    into    festoons,    or 

adorning  with  them. 
FES'TU-CINE,  (-sin,)  a.     [h.  festaca,  \ 

Being  of  a  straw  color.  "  Brown. 

FES'TU-GOUS,  a.    -Formed  of  straw.  Brown. 

FET,  n.     [Ft.  fait.]     Apiece.     [Not  used.] 
FET,  v.  t.  or  i.     To  fetch  ;  to  come  to.     [Not  used.] 

Tusser      Saclcville. 
Fe'TAL,  a.     [from  fetus.]     Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 
FETCH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  feccan,  or  feceean.    I  have  not 
found  this  word  in  any  other  language.     Fet,  fcttan, 
must  be  a  different  word  or  a  corruption.] 
1.  To  go  and  bring,  or  simply  to  bring,  that  is,  to 
person. 

amis  for  the  people.  —Judges  ix. 
Tom  thence  two  kids  of  the  goats. 
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In  the  hitter  passage,  fitch  signifies  only  to  bring. 

2.  To  derive  ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  source. 

On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whoso  blood  is  fetched  lYuiu  1'iah.Ts  of  war-proof.  Shak. 

[Li  this  sense,  the  use  is  neither  common  nor  elegant] 

3.  To  strike  at  a  distance.     [Not  used.] 

The   conditions  and   iuiprLiv.il]:  ills  of  weapons  are  the  fetching 
afar  off.  Bacon. 

4.  To  bring  back  ;  to  recall ;  to  bring  to  any  state. 
[Not  used,  or  vulgar.] 

In  smell3  we  see  dnir  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetching  men 
again,  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

5.  To  bring  or  draw  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  thing  within  a 
certain  compass. 

6.  To  make  ;  to  perform ;  as,  to  fetch  a  turn  ;  to 
fetch  a  leap  or  bound.  Shak. 

Fetch  a  compass  behind  them.  —  2  Sam.  v. 

7.  To  draw  ;  to  heave  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  sigh. 

jiddison. 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  or  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at. 

We  fetched  the  syren's  isle.  Chapman. 

9.  To  bring  ;  to  obtain  as  its  price.  Wheat  fetches 
only  75  cents  the  bushel.  A  commodity  is  worth 
what  it  will  fetch. 

To  fetch  out ;  to  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  ap- 
pear. 

To  fetch  to  ;  to  restore  ;  to  revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

To  fetch  up  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  cause  to  come  up  or 
forth. 

To  fetch  a  pump ;  to  pour  water  into  it  to  make  it 
draw  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

FETCH,  v.  i.    To  move  or  turn  ;  as,  to  fetch  about. 
SliaJc. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  reach  or  attain  ;  as,  to  fetch 
to  windward.  Totten. 

FETCH,  n.  A  stratagem,  by  which  a  thing  is  indi- 
rectly brought  to  pass,  or  by  which  one  thing  seems 
intended  and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice  ; 
as,  a  fetch  of  wit.  Sliak. 


Hudibras. 

FETOH'ER,  n.     One  that  brings. 

FETCH'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  ;  going  and  bringing  ; 
deriving;  drawing;  making;  reaching;  obtaining 
as  price. 

FETE,  (fate,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  festival  holiday,  or  cele- 
bration of  some  dav. 

FETE-CHJ1M-PETRE' ,  (fat-sham-patr',)^.  A  fes- 
tival or  entertainment  in  the  open  air. 

FE'TIflH,  (fee'tish,)  n.  An  object  selected  tempora- 
rily for  worship,  as  a  tree,  stone,  &c.    [See  Feti- 

FET'I-CHISM,  \  71.    The  worship  of  idols  among  the 

FET'I-CISAI,  '  negroes  of  Africa,  among  whom 
fetich  is  an  idol,  any  tree,  stone,  or  other  tiling  wor- 
shiped. 

A  stupid  kind  of  idolatry,  such  as  that  of  tile  Afri- 
can negroes,  which  consists  in  giving  temporary 
worship  to  any  material  object,  which  the  fancy  may 
happen  to  select,  as  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  post,  an  animal, 
&c.  J.  Murdock. 

FET'ID,  a.  [L.  fa-tidus,  from  fixteo,  to  have  an  ill 
scent.] 

Having  an  offensive  smell;  having  a  strong  or 
rancid  scent. 

Most  putrefactions  smell  either  fetid  or  moldy.  Bacon. 

FET'ID-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  smelling  offen- 
sively ;  a  fetid  quality. 

FE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  fmtifer ;  fectus  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  young,  as  animals. 

FET'LOCK,  7t.  [foot,  or  feet,  and  lock.]  The  part  of 
the  leg  where  the  tuft  of  hair  grows  behind  the  pas- 
tern joint  in  horses.  Farm.  Encyc. 

FlVTOR,  n.     [L.  fator.] 

Any  strong,  offensive  smell ;  stench,     jlrbuthnot. 

FET'TER,  ti.  [Sax.  ft,,,;  from  foot,  feet,  as  in  L.  ped- 
ica;  G.  fessel.     Chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  fetters.] 

1.  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by  which  an  ani- 
mal is  confined  by  the  foot,  either  made  fast  or  fixed, 
as  a  prisoner,  or  impeded  in  motion  and  hindered 
from  leaping,  as  a  horse  whose  fore  and  hind  feet 
are  confined  by  a  chain. 

The  Philistines  bound  Samson  with  fetters  of  brass.  —  Judges 

2.  Any  thing  that  confines  or  restrains  from  mo- 
Passions  too  fierce  to  be  In  fetters  bound.  Dryden. 

FET'TER,  v.  t.  To  put  on  fetters ;  to  shackle  or  con- 
fine the  feet  with  a  chain. 

2.  To  bind ;  to  enchain  ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain 
motion  ;  to  impose  restraints  on. 

Fetter  strong  miniums  in  a  silken  thread.  Shak. 

or  a.    Bound  or  confined  bv  fet- 
Marston. 
feet  of  animals,  when 
they  are  stretched   backward,  and   appear  unfit  for 
walking. 
FET'TER-ING,  ppr.      Binding  or  fastening  by  the 
feet  with  a  chain  ;  confining  ;  restraining  motion. 
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FET'TER-LESS,  a     Free  from  fetters  or  restraint. 
Marston. 

FET'TLE,  v.  i.     To  repair.  Chesh.  Glossary. 

2.  To  do  trifling  business.  Bp.  Hall. 

FETT'STETN,  7i.  [Ger.,  fat-stone.]  A  mineral  of  a 
greenish  or  bluish-gray  color,  or  flesh-red,  called  also 
elaolite.  Aikin.    Jameson. 

FE'TUS,  n. ;  pi.  Fetuses.     [L.  fmtus.] 

The  young  of  viviparous  animals  in  the  womb, 
and  of  oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  per- 
fectly formed,  before  which  time  it  is  called  embryo. 
A  young  animal  then  is  called  a  fetus,  from  the  time 
its  parts  are  distinctly  forni'-d,  till  its  birth.    Encyc. 

FEOD,  (fade,)  7t.  [Sax  fiehth,  or  fiegtk,  from  figanjeon, 
to  hate.  Hence  also/*//.,  a  Cue,  and  from  the  participle 
feond,  a  fiend  ;  D.  vyand,  G.  feind,  an  enemy  ;  G. 
fclid,  war,  quarrel  ;  Sw.  fegd ;  Dan.  fejde.  In  Irish, 
fuath  is  hatred,  abhorrence.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  deadly  quarrel ;  hatred  and  conten- 
tion that  were  to  be  terminated  only  by  death. 
Among  our  rude  ancestors,  these  quarrels,  though 
originating  in  the  murder  of  an  individual,  involved 
the  whole  tribe  or  family  of  the  injured  and  of  the 
aggressing  parties.     Hence,  in  modern  usage, 

2.  A  contention  or  quarrel  ;  particularly,  an  invet- 
erate quarrel  between  families  or  parties  in  a  state; 
the  discord  and  animosities  which  prevail  among  the 
citizens  of  a  state  or  city,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  civil  war.  In  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  the 
word  is  still  used  in  its  original  sense ;  denoting  a 
combination  of  kindred  to  revenge  Hie  death  of  any 
of  their  blood,  on  the  offender  and  all  his  race,  or 
any  other  great  enemy.  We  say,  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  enemies  to  raise  ami  cln  rish  intestine  feuds. 

The  word  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  wars  between 
different  nations,  but  to  intestine  wars,  and  to  quar- 
rels and  animosities  between  families  or  small  tribes. 
FEOD,  n.  Usually  supposed  to  be  composed  qf  tile 
Teutonic  fee,  goods,  reward,  and  cad  or  odh,  W. 
eizaw,  possession,  property.  But  if  feuds  had  been 
given  as  rewards  fur  services,  that  consideration 
would  have  vested  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  donee. 
Yet  feud  is  not  a  Teutonic  or  Gothic  word,  being 
found  among  none  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. This  word  originated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
whether  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  may  perhaps  be 
ascertained  by  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  which  I 
do  not  possess.  It  protciMy  oneinated  among  the 
Franks,  or  in  Lonihardyor  Italy,  and  certainly  among 
men  who  studied  the  civil  law.  In  Italian,  a  feoffee 
is  called  fede-commessano,  a  trust-commissary  ;  fede- 
comtnesso  is  a  feoffment,  a  trust-estate  ;  Sp.  ftdeicomi- 
so,  a  feoffment.  These  words  are  t\ie  fidei-commiisa- 
rius,  fiaci-commissum,  of  the  Digest  and  Codex.  In 
Spanish,  fado  signifies  security  given  for  another,  or 
bail ;  alfiado,  on  trust ;  fador,  one  who  trusts  ;  feudo, 
a  fief,  fee,  or  feud  ;  Port.  id.  In  Norman,  fidz  de 
chevalers  signifies  knight's  fees.  Feud,  then,  with 
fee,  which  is  a  contraction  of  it,  is  a  word  formed 
from  the  L.  fides,  It.  fede,  Sp.  fe,  Norm,  fei,  faith, 
trust,  with  had,  state,  or  ead  or  odh,  estate  ;  and  a 
feud  is  an  estate  in  trust,  or  on  condition,  which  co- 
incides nearly  in  sense  with  the  northern  word,  G. 
lehen,  D.  leen ;  Sw.  Ian,  Dan.  Ichn,  Eng.  loan.  From 
the  origin  of  this  word,  we  see  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  calling  the  donee  Jideli.i,  ami  his  obligation  to  his 
lord  Jiilelitas,  whence  fealty.] 

A  fief;  a  fee  ;  a  right  to  lands  or  hereditaments 
held  in  trust,  or  on  the  terms  of  performing  certain 
conditions  ;  the  right  which  a  vassal  or  tenant  has  to 
the  lands  or  other  immovable  thing  of  his  lord,  to  use 
the  same  and  take  the  profits  thereof  hereditarily, 
rendering  to  bis  superior  such  duties  and  services  as 
belong  to  military  tenure,  &c,  the  property  of  the 
soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord  or  superior. 

From  the  foregoing  exphinalioii  oil  he  origin  of  the 
word,  result  very  naturally  the  definition  of  the  term, 
and  the  doctrine*  of  forfeiture,  upon  non-performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  trust  or  loan. 
FEOD'AL,  (f  ud'al,)  a.     [Sp.  feudal] 

1.  Pertaining  to   feuds,  fiefs,  or 
rights  or  services  ;  feudal 


fees;   as,  feudal 


2.  Consisting  of  feuds  or  fief's  ;  embracing  tenures 
by  military  services  ;  as,  the  feudal  system. 

FEOD'AL,  n.     Something  held  by  tenure. 

FEuD'AL-ISM,  «.  The  feudal  system  ;  the  principles 
and  constitution  of  feuds,  or  lands  held  by  military 
services.  Wliitnker. 

FEuD-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state,  or  quality  of  being 
feudal  ;  feudal  form  or  constitution.  Burke. 

FEOD-AL-I-ZA'TION,  Ti.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-lZ-£D,  pp.     Reduced  to  feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  a  feudal  form 

FEuD'A-RY,  a.     Holding  land  of  a  superior. 

FEyD'A-TA-RY,  71.     A  feudatory,  which  see. 

FEOD'A-TO-RY,  71.  [Sp.  feudatorio  ;  Port,  feudatario.] 
A  tenant  or  vassal  who  holds  his  lands  of  a  supe- 
rior, on  condition  of  military  service  ;  the  tenant  of 
a  feud  or  fief.  Blackslone.     Encyc. 

FEU  DE  JO/£,  (fu'de-zhwi',)  [fire  of  joy.]  A  French 
phrase  for  a  bonfire,  or  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of 
joy- 
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See  Picfiiriitl  Illustrntifm*. 
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!'    FEODTST,  ».     A  writ,  r  on  fends.  Spelman. 

I     FEUIL'LXGE,(ful'yazli,)?i.     [Fr.,  foliage.]     A  bunch 
;  I       or  row  of  leaves.  Jervas. 

;j   FEO'ILLE-MORT,  (fu'il-mort,)  n.    [Fr.,  dead  leaf.] 
'       The  color  of  a  faded  leaf. 
I   FEu'TER,  v.  t.    To  make  ready.     [Not  in -use] 

Spenser. 
FEO'TER-ER,  n.    A  dog-keeper.     [Not  used.] 

Massingcr. 
Frc'VER,   n.     [Fr.,fievre;   Sp.  fiebre;   It.  febbre ;    L. 
febris,  supposed  to  be  so  written  by  transposition  for 
fcrbis  or  fervis,  from  ferbeo,  ferveo,  to  be  hot,  Ar. 

•  Li  faura  or  faira.     Class  Br,  No.  30.] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  an  accelerated  pulse, 
with  increase  of  heat,  impaired  functions,  diminished 
strength,  and  often  with  preternatural  thirst.  This 
order  of  diseases  is  called  by  Cullen  pyrexy,  Gr. 
7nip£{ia.  Fevers  are  often  or  generally  preceded  by 
chills  or  rigors,  called  the  cold  stage  of  the  disease. 
Fevers  are  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  principal  di- 
vision of  fevers  is  into  remitting  Overs,  which  sub- 
side or  abate  at  intervals  ;  iiitmnitiing  fevers,  which 
intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  intervals  ;  and  con- 
tinued or  continual  fevers,  which  neither  remit  nor 
intermit. 

2.  Heat;  agitation  ;  excitement  by  any  thing  that 
strongly  affects  the  passions.  This  news  has  given 
me  a  feoer.  This  quarrel  has  set  my  blood  in  a 
fever. 

Fk'VER,j>.  t.     To  put  in  a  fever.  Dryden 

FE'VER-COOL-ING,  a.    Allaying  febrile  heat. 

Thomson. 

FF.'VER-ET,  ti.     A  slight  fever.     [Obs.]        Ayliffi. 

FEWER-FEW,  n.  [Sax.  fefcrfugc  ;  L.  febris  and 
fugo.] 

A  plant  allied  to  Chamomile,  and  so  named  from 
supposed  febrifuge  qualities.  The  common  feverfew 
grows  to  the  hight  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  com- 
pound, radiated,  white  Mowers,  with  a  yellow  disc. 

FE'VER-ISH,a.  Having  a  slight  fever ;  as,  the  patient 
is  feverish. 

2.  Diseased  with  fever  or  heat ;  as,  feverish  nature. 

Creech. 

3.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ;  fickle  ;  now  hot,  now 
cold. 

We  toss  and  turn  about  our  feverish  will.  Dryden. 

4.  Hot ;  sultry  ;  burning ;  as,  the  feverish  north. 

Dryden. 
FK'VER-rSII-LY,  adv.     In  a  feverish  manner. 
FE'VER-ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  feverish  ; 

a  slight  febrile  affection. 
Fe'VER-LY,  a.    Like  a  fever. 
Fe'VER-OUS,  a.      Affected  with  fever  or  ague. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  fever.  [Shak. 

All  feverous  kinds.  Milton. 

3.  Having  the  tendency  to  produce  fever  ;  as,  a 
feverous  disposition  of  the  year.  [This  word  is  little 
used.]  Bacon. 

Fe'VER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  feverish  manner.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Donne. 

Fe'VER-ROOT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Triosteum. 

FE'VER-SICK,  a.     [Sax.  fefer-seoc.) 

Diseased  with  fever.  Peele. 

Fe'VER-SoRE,  ?!.  The  popular  name  of  a  carious 
ulcer  or  necrosis.  Miner. 

FE'VER-WEAK'JSN-£D,  (-wck'nd,)  a.  Debilitated 
by  fever. 

Fe'VER-WEED,  ti.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

FE'VER-WORT.     See  Fever-Root. 

Fe-VER-Y,  a.     Affected  with  fever.  B.  Jonson. 

FEW,  (fu,)o.  [Sax.  fea,  or  feawu;  Dan.  f bye;  Fr. 
peu;  Sp.  and  It.  poco  ;  L.  pauci.  The  senses  of  few 
and  small  are  often  united.     Class  Bg.] 

Not  many  ;  small  in  number.  Party  is  the  mad- 
ness of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few ;  but  few  men,  in 
times  of  party,  regard  the  maxim. 

FEW'EL,  7i.     Combustible  matter.     [See  Fuel.I 

FEWNESS,  7t.     Smallness  of  number  ;  paucity. 

Dryden. 
2.  Paucity  of  words  ;  brevity.  [Not  used.]    Shak. 

FEY,  (fa,)  v.  U     [D.  vecgen.] 

To  cleanse  a  ditch  from  mud  Tusscr. 

FEY'£D,pp.    Cleansed  from  mud  ;  applied  to  a  ditch. 

FEY'ING,  ppr.     Cleansing  a  ditch  from  mud. 

FI-A'CRE,  (fe-a'kr,)  n.     A  French  hackney  coach. 

FI'ANCE,  v.  t.     To  betroth.     [See  Affiance.] 

Fi'ARS,  (fe'arz,)  71.  pi.  The  price  of  grains,  as  fixed, 
in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  by  the  respective  sheriffs 
and  a  jury.  Jamieson. 

FI'AT,  n.    [L.,  from  fio.] 

Let  it  be  done  ;  a  decree  ;  a  command  to  do  some- 

FIB,  71.     [See  Fable.     Ir.  meabhra.]  [thing. 

A  lie  or  falsehood  ;  a  word  used  among  children 
and  the  vulgar,  as  a  softer  expression  than  lie. 

FIB,  v.  i.     To  lie  ;  to  speak  falsely. 

FIB'DER,  71.     One  who  tells  lies  or  fibs. 

FIB'BLMG,  ppr     Telling  fibs;  as  a  noun,  the  telling 

FIBER,  )   71.     [Fr.  fibre  ;  L.fibra;  Sp.  hebra,  fibra  1  It. 
FI'BRE,  i       fbra.] 

1.  A  thread  ;  a  fine,  slender  body  which   consti- 
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tutes  a  part  of  the  frame  of  animals.  Of  fibers, 
some  are  soft  and  flexible,  others  more  hard  and 
elastic.  Those  that  are  soft  tire  hollow,  or  spongy, 
and  full  of  little  cells,  as  the  nervous  and  fleshy. 
Some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  ;  others 
are  larger,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  still  smaller 
fibres.  These  libers  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  and  muscles.  Quincy. 

2.  A  filament  or  slender  thread  in  plants  or  min- 
erals ;  the  small,  slender  root  of  a  plant. 

3.  Anv  fine,  slender  thread. 
Ksrf'j   a-    Having  fibers. 
PiSlHI;!"-    Having  no  fibers. 
FI'IiRIL,  71.     ,Fr.  fibrillc] 

A  small  fiber;  the  branch  of  a  fiber  ;  a  very  slen- 
der thread.  Chcyne. 

FI-BRIL  LOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  fibers. 

Dr.  Kinnicr. 

FI'BRIN,  71.  [See  Fiber.]  A  peculiar  organic  com- 
pound substance  found  in  animals  and  vegetables. 
It  is  contained  in  the  clot  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
constitutes  muscular  fiber.  Pure  fibrin  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  is 
a  sulid  substance,  tough,  elastic,  and  composed  of 
thready  fibers.  P.  Cyc.     Graham. 

FI'BRIN-OUS,  a.     Having  or  partaking  of  fibrin. 

FIB'RO-LITE,  ti.     [from  I,,  fbra,  and  Gr.  \i%;.] 

A  fibrous  mineral  from  the  Carnatic,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Bucholzite.  An  American  mineral 
so  call,,!  is  nothing  !,ut  Kyanite.  Dana. 

FI'BROUS,a.  Composed  or  consisting  of  fibers  ;  as, 
a  fibrous  body  or  substance. 

2.  Containing  fibers.  In  mineralogy,  a.  fibrous  frac- 
ture is  that  which  presents  fin,:  threads  or  slender 
lines,  either  straight  or  curved,  parallel,  diverging, 
or  stellated,  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Kirwan. 

FIB'U-LA,  71.  [L.]  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia.  Quincy. 

2.  A  clasp  or  buckle. 

FICK'LE,  a.  [Sax.  ficol ;  but  it  seems  to  be  connected 
with  wicelian,  Sw.  vackla,  to  waver,  from  the  root  of 
wag;  L.  vacillo;  Gr.  woikiXoc ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  no, 
to  fail,  or  rather  Heb.  pis,  to  stagger.    Class  Bg,  No. 
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avering;  inconstant  ;  unstable  ;  of  a  change- 
able mind  ;  irresolute  ;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  pur- 
pose ;  capricious. 

They  know  how  Jiclcle  common  lovers  are.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  firm  ;  liable  to  change  or  vicissitude  ; 
as,  a  fickle  state.  Milton. 

FICK'LE-NESS,  71.  A  wavering  ;  wavering  disposi- 
tion ;  inconstancy  ;  instability  ;  unsteadiness  in  opin- 
ion or  purpose  ;  as,  tin- fickleness  of  lovers. 

2.  Instability  ;    changcabluness  ;   as,  the  fickleness 
of  fortune. 
FICK'LY,  adv.    Without  firmness  or  steadiness. 

Southern. 
F'l'CO,  (fu'ko,)  71.     [It.,  a  fig.]     An  act  of  contempt 
by  placing  the  thumb  between  two  of  the  fingers, 
expressing  a  fig  for  you.  Carew. 

FICTILE,  a.     [L.  fictilU,  from  fictus,  Jingo,  to  feign.] 
Molded  into  form   by  art ;   manufactured  by  the 
potter. 

FiclUe  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth.  Bacon. 

FICTION,  n.t  [h.fictio,  from  Jingo,  to  feign.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or  imagining  ;  as, 
by  the  mere  .Action  of  the  mind.  Stilling fie et. 

2.  That  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined. 
The  story  is  a  fiction. 

So  also  was  llv  file  liun  <■['  o„is<    lT"M'',i  ;,pj,ks  kept  by  a  dragon, 
taken  from  {lie  s.-rp.nt  wind,  tempted  Eve.  Ralegh. 

3.  Fiction;  in  law,  an  assumption  made  of  what  is 
not  literally  true,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  more  rapid- 
ly over  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  not  dis- 
puted,and  arriving  at  the  points  really  tit  issue.  Brande. 

FICTION-IST,  71.     A  writer  of  fiction.     West.  Rev. 
FICTIOUS,  for  Fictitious.     [Not  used.] 
FICTITIOUS,    (fik-tish'us,)    a.     [L.  fictitius,  from 
Jingo,  to  feign.] 

1.  Feigned  ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 

The  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  us  the  airy  ones.       Pope. 

2.  Counterfeit ;  false  ;  not  genuine  ;  as,  fictitious 
fame.  Dryden. 

FIC-TI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.     By  fiction  ;  falsely;  coun- 

terfeitly. 
Fie-TI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.    Feigned  representation. 

FICTIVE,  a.     Feigned.     [Not  used.] 

FICTOR,  71.     [L.]    An  artist  who  models  or  forms 

statues  and  reliefs  in  clay.  Elmes. 

FID,  n.    A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoulder 

at   one   end,   used   to   support   the    topmast,  when 

erected  at  the  head  of  the  lower  mast.     Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  pin  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  tapering  to  a  point, 
used  to  open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. 

Mar.  Diet. 
FID'DLE,  (fid'dl,)  71.     [G.  fiedel ;   D.   vedel ;    L.  fides, 
fidicula.} 

A  stringed  instrument  of  music ;  a  violin. 
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FID'DLE,  v.  1.    To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

Themistucles   aaid   he  could   not  fiddle,  but  be  could   make  a 
small  town  a  great  city.  Bacon. 

It  istai.l  dial  Nerujuldlrd  vvti-.u  It,,,,,,-  was  in  flames.      History. 

2.  To  trifle  ;  to  shift  the  hands  often  and  do  noth- 
ing, like  a  fellow  that  plays  on  a  fio-tite. 

Good  cooks  can  not  abide  what  they  cM fiddling  work.     Smft. 

FID'DLE,  o.  (.     To  play  a  tune  on  a  fiddle. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  71.  A  trifle ;  trifling  talk.  [Ji 
low,  cunt  word.]  Spectator. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  a.  Trifling;  making  a  bustle 
about  nothing.     [Vulgar.] 

FID'DLER,  «.    One  wl lays  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

FID'DLE-STICK,  71.  The  bow  and  string  with  which 
a  fiddler  plays  on  a  violin. 

FID'DLE-STRING,  n.  The  string  of  a  fiddle,  fast- 
ened at  the  ends,  and  elevated  in  the  middle  by  a 
bridge. 

FID'DLE-WOOD,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Citharex- 

FID'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Playing  on  a  fiddle  ;  trifling. 
FID'DUNG,  ti.    The  act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 

FI-DE- JUS'SION,  (-jush'un,)  n.    Suretiship  ;  the  act 

of  be  rig  bound  as  surety  for  another. 
Fi-DE  JUS'SOR,  71.     [L.]    A  surety;  one  bound  for 

another.  Blackstonc. 

FI-DEL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  fidclitas,  from  fides,  faith,  fido, 

to  trust.     See  Faith.] 

1.  Faithfulness  ;    careful  and   exact  observance  of 

duty,   or  performance   of  obligations.      We  expc 


agent  or  trustee,  in 

FcderaU.:t,   fIainiH;H. 

or  party  with  which 
1  bound  ;  loyalty  ;  as, 


fidelity  in  a  public 
a  domestic  servant,  in  a  friend. 
The  best  security  for  UK  fidelity  of  m 
cide  witli  duty. 

2.  Firm  adherence  to  a  perso 
one  is  united,  or  to  which  one  i 

the  fidelity  of  subjects  to  their  king  or  government; 
the  fidelity  of  a  tenant  or  liege  to  his  lord. 

3.  Observance  of  the  marriage  covenant ;  as,  the 
fidelity  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

4.  Honesty  ;  veracity  ;  adherence  to  truth  ;  as,  the 

[Allied  probably  to  fickle.']    To  move 
FIDG'ET,  j      one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  move  irregu- 
larly, or  in  fits  and  starts.     [A  low  word.]         Swift. 
FIDG'ET,  71.      Irregular  motion  ;  restlessness.     [Vul- 
gar.] 
FI1)G^ET-Y,  a.     Restless  ;  uneasy.     [Vulgar.] 
FI-DO'CIAL,  (fe-du'shal,)  a.     [from  L.  fiducia,  from 
fido,  to  trust.] 

1.  Confident;  tindoubting  ;  firm;  as,  a  fiducud  re- 
liance on  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  as  fiducial  power. 

Spelman. 
FI-Dfj-'CIAL-LV,  adv.     With  confidence  South. 

FI-DU'CIA-RY,  a.    [L.  fiduciarius,  from  fido,  to  trust.] 

1.  Confident ;  steady  ;  undoubting  ;  unwavering  ; 
firm.  Wake. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted  ;  as,  fiduciary  obedience. 

Howell. 

3.  Held  in  trust.  Spelman. 
FI-DO'CIA-RY,  71;    One  who  holds  a  thing  in  trust; 

a  trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  on  faith  for  salvation,  without 
works  ;  an  Antinomian.  Hammond. 

FIE,  (fl ;)  an  exclamation  denoting  contempt  or  dis- 
like. [This  may  be  from  the  Saxon  verb  Jian,  to 
liate,  the  root  of  fiend.] 

FIEF,  (feef,)  n.  [Fr.  fief,  probably  a  compound  word, 
consisting  of  fe,  faith,  and  a  word  I  do  not  under- 
stand.    See  Fee,  Feoff,  and  Feud.] 

A  fee ;  a  feud  ;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  military  service. 

FIELD,  (feeld,)  71.  [Sax.  field  ;  G.  field  ;  D.  veld  :  Sw. 
and  Dan.  felt ;  probably  level  land,  a  plain,  from  D. 
vellen,  to  jell,  to  lay  or  throw  down.] 

1.  Apiece  of  land  inclosed  for  tillage  or  pasture; 
any  part  of  a  farm,  except  the  garden  and  appurte- 
nances of  the  mansion  ;  properly,  land  not  covered 
with  wood,  and  more  strictly  applicable  to  tillage 
land  than  to  mowing  land,  which  is  often  called 
meadow.  But  we  say,  the  master  of  the  house  is  in 
the  field  with  his  laborers,  when  he  is  at  a  distance 
from  his  house  on  his  farm,  lie  is  in  the  field,  plow- 
ing, sowing,  reaping,  or  making  hay. 

2.  Ground  not  inclosed.  Mortimer. 

3.  The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought.  We  say, 
the  field  of  battle  ;  these  veterans  are  excellent  sol- 
diers in  the  field. 

4.  A  battle  ;  action  in  the  field. 

What  though  ihe  field  be  lost.  Milton. 

5.  To  keep  the  field,  is  to  keep  the  campaign  open  ; 
to  live  in  tents,  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  opera- 
tions. At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  troops, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  were  ordered  into  winter  quar- 

6.  A  wide  expanse.  [ters. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.  Pope. 

7.  Open  space  for  action  or  operation  ;  compass; 
extent.     This  subject  opens  a  wide  Jiehl  for  contem- 

8.  A  piece  or  tract  of  land.  [platlnii. 
The  Jield  1  give  thee,  and  Ihe  cave  that  is  thereto.  —  Gen.  11  li. 
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9.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures  are 
drawn  ;  as,  the  field  or  ground  of  a  picture.  Dryden. 

10.  In  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  shield,  or 
the  continent.  Encyc. 

11.  In  Scripture,  field  often  signifies  the  open  coun- 
try, ground  not  inclosed,  as  it  may  in  some  countries 
in  modem'  times. 

12.  Afield  of  ice  ;  a  large  body  of  floating  ice. 

13.  Field,  uf  vine,  in  a  trlrsropr  or  microscope,  is  the 
space  within  which  objects  arc  visible  when  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  to  its  focus.  Brunde. 

FIELI)'-BAS-IL,  7i.      A  plant.      [Applied  to  various 

plants.] 
FlELD'-BED,  n.   A  bed  contrived  for  carrying  into  the 

field- 
FIELD'-BQQK,  n.      A  book   used   in   surveying,   in 

which  are  set  down  the  angles,  stations,  distances, 


&c. 


rlone. 


FlELD'-€OL-ORS,  (-kul'lurz,)  n.  pi  In  war,  small 
flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  carried  along 
with  the  quartermaster-general,  for  marking  out  the 
ground  for  the  squadrons  and  battalions.        Encyc. 

FlELD'-DAY,  n.  A  day  when  troops  are  drawn  out 
fir  instruction  in  field  exercises  and  evolutions. 

FIELD'-DUCK,  n.  A  species  of  bustard,  nearly  as 
large  as  a  pheasant;  found  chiefly  in  France. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

FIELD'ED,  a.    Being  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  encamped. 
Shak. 

FIELD'FARE,  71.  [field  and  fare,  wandering  in  the 
field.     Sax.  faran,  to  go.] 

A  bird,  of  the  genus  Turdus,  or  thrush,  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  the  head  ash-colored,  the  back  and 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  fine,  deep  chestnut, 
and  the  tail  black.  These  birds  pass  the  summer  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  visit  Great  Britain 
in  winter.  Encyc.     Partington. 

FIELD'-MAR'SHAL,  n.  The  commander  of  an  army, 
a  military  officer  of  high  rank  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny, and  the  highest  military  officer  in  England  except 
the  captain-general. 

FlELD'-MOUSE,  ii.    A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  mice  that  live  in  the  field,  burrowing  in  banks,  &c. 
Mortimer. 

FlELD'-OF'FI-CER,  n.  A  military  officer  above  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  below  that  of  general,  as  a 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  colonel. 

FIELD'-PIECE,  n.  A  small  cannon  which  is  carried 
along  with  armies,  and  used  in  the  field  uf  battle. 

FIELD'-PREACH'ER,  n.    One  who  preaches  in  the 

FlELD'-PKEACII'ING,  ti.  A  preaching  in  the  field 
or  open  air.  JVarburton. 

I    FIELD'-ROO.M,  n.     Open  space.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Drayton. 
FIELD'-SPoRTS,  n.  pi.     Diversions  of  the  field,  as 

shooting  and   hunting.  Chesterfield. 

FlELD'-STAFF,  7i.  A  weapon  carried  by  gunners, 
about  the  length  of  a  halberd,  with  a  spear  at  the 
end,  having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like  the 
cock  of  a  matchlock,  where  the  gunners  screw  in 
lighted  matches,  when  they  are  on  command. 

Encyc. 
FIELD'-VoLE,  ti.    The  short-tailed  field-mouse. 

Brande. 
FlELD'-WORKS,  (-wurks,)    n.  pi.      In  the   military 
art,  works  thrown   up  by  an  army,  in  besieging  a 
fortress,  or  by  the  besieged,  to  defend  the  place. 

FIELD'Y,  a.    Open,  like  a  field.     [JVot  in  use.] 

H-.-dliiie. 
FIEND,  (feend.)  71.      [Sax.  fcond,  Goth,  fiands,  from 
fian,feon,Jigan,  to  hate  ,  G.fciud;  D.  vyand;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  fiende.     See  Feud,  contention.] 

An  enemy,  in  the  worst  sense  ;  an  implacable  or 
malicious  foe  ;  the  devil ;  an  infernal  being. 

0  woman  !  wrinuui  !  wlieit  to  ill  lily  mind 

Is  bent,  A\  h-ll  contains  n.>  ImUct  fiend.  Pope. 

FlF.ND'-FRAY'ING,  a.     Terrifying  fiends.      More. 

FlEND'FUL,  a.     Full  of  evil  or  malignant  practices. 
Marlowe. 

Fl  K.ND'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  fiend-like  manner. 

FIEND'-HE.\RT-ED,  a.    Having  the  heart  of  a  fiend. 

FlEND'lSH,  u.     Like  a  fiend  ;  malicious. 

FlEXD'ISN-NF.SS,  11.     Maliciousness. 

FlEND'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  fiend;  maliciously 
wicked  ;  diabolical. 

FIERCE,  (feers,)a.t  [Fr.  fier;  It. fiero,  fcroce;  Sp.fie- 
ro,  feroz;  from  L.  fcrus,  feroz,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  wild,  running,  rushing.] 

1.  Vehement ;  violent ;  furious;  rushing;  impetu- 
ous ;  as,  a  fierce  wind.  Watts. 

3.  Savage;  ravenous  ;  easily  enraged  ;  as,  a  fierce 
lion. 

:i.  Vehement  in  rage  ;  eager  of  mischief;  as,  a  fierce 
tyrant  ;  a  monster  fierce  for  blood. 

4.  Violent ;  outrageous  ;  not  to  be  restrained. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  il  was  fierce.  —  Gen.  xlix. 

5.  Passionate  ;  angry  ;  furious. 

6.  WJd  ;  staring  ;  ferocious  ;  as,  a  fierce  counte- 
nance. 

7.  Very  eager;  ardent;  vehement;  as,  a  man  fierce 
f  r  his  party. 
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FIERCE'LY,  adv.     Violently;   furiously  ;  with  rage  ; 
as,  both  sides  fiercely  fougiit. 
2.  With  a  wild  aspect ;  as,  to  look  fiercely. 

Bacon. 
FIERCE'-MIND'ED,  a.    Vehement  r'of  a  furious  tem- 
per. Bp.  Wilson. 
FIERCE'NESS,  71.    Ferocity  ;  savageness ;  excessive 
violence  of  spirit. 

The  defect  of  heat,  which  gives  fierceness  to  our  natures.  Sisi/t. 

2.  Eagerness  for  blood  ;  fury  ;  as,  the  fierceness  of 
a  lion  or  bear. 

3.  Quickness  to  attack ;  keenness  in  anger  and  re- 


The  Greeks  ar-  .(roier.  runl  skillful  to  ;h<  ir  strength, 

Tierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant.  Shak. 

4.  Violence  ;  outrageous  passion. 

His  pride  and  brutal  fierceness  1  abhor.  Dryden. 

5.  Vehemence  ;  fury  ;  impetuosity  ;  as,  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  tempest. 

FFE-RI  FA'CI-AS,  (f I'e-rl-fa'she-as,)  n.  [L.]  In 
law,  a  judicial  writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has  recov- 
ered in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  same  on  the  goods  of  him  against  whom  the 
recovery  was  had.  Cornel. 

FI'ER-l-NESS,  71.  [See  Fiery,  Fire.]  The  quality 
of  being  fiery;  heat;  acrimony;  the  quality  of  a 
substance  that  excites  a  sensation  of  heat.     Boyle. 

2.  Heat  of  temper ;  irritability ;  as,  a  ficriness  of 
temper.  Addison. 

FI'ER-Y,  a.  [from  fire.]  Consisting  of  fire  ;  as,  the 
fiery  gulf  of  Etna. 

Andfiery  billows  roll  below.  Walls. 

2.  Hot,  like  fire;  as,  a  fiery  heart.  Shak. 

3.  Vehement;  ardent;  very  active ;  impetuous; 
as,  a  fiery  spirit. 

4.  Passionate  ;  easily  provoked  ;  irritable. 

You  know  dii- firry  qu.Jky  ul' the  duke.  Shak. 

5.  Unrestrained  ;  fierce  ;  as,  a  fiery  steed. 
C.  Heated  by  fire. 

The  sword  which  is  madejjery.  Hooker. 

7.  Like  fire  ;  bright ;  glaring  ;  as,  a  fiery  appear- 
ance. 
FIFE,  ti.  [Fr.fifre;  G.  pfcife.  It  is  radically  the  same 
as  pipe,  W.  pib,  Ir.  pib,  or  pip,  D.  pyp,  Dan.  pibe,  Sw. 
pipa,  coinciding  with  I.,  pipio,  to  pip,  or  peep,  as  a 
chicken.  The  word  may  have  received  its  name 
from  a  hollow  stalk,  or  from  its  sound.] 

A  small  pipe  used  as  a  wind-instrument,  chiefly  in 
martial  music  with  drums. 
FIFE,  v.  i.     To  play  on  a  fife. 
FIFE'-Ma-JOR,  «.    The   chief  or  superintendent  of 

tin   lifers  of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

FIF'ER,  ti.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 
FIF'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  fiftyn.] 

Five  and  ten. 
FIF'TEENTH,  a.     [Sax.  fiftyntlva.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifteen  ;   the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

2.  Containing  one  putt  in  fifteen. 
FIF'TEENTH,  v.     A  fifteenth  part. 

2.  An  ancient  tax  laid  on  towns,  boroughs,  &c, 
in  England,  being  one  fifteenth  part  of  what  each 
town,  etc.,  had  been  valued  at;  or  it  was  a  fifteenth 
of  each  man's  personal  estate.  Buchanan. 

3.  In  music,  the  double  octave. 
FIFTH,  a.     [Sax.  fifta.     See  F'ive.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  the  next  to  the  fourth. 

2.  Elliptically,  a  fifth  part ;  or  the  word  may  be 
considered  as  a  noun ;  as,  to  give  a  fifth  or  two 
fifths. 

FIFTH,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  consisting  of  three 
tones  and  a  semitone.  Encyc. 

FIFTH'LY,  ado.     In  the  fifth  place. 

FIFTH-MON'AROH-Y-MEN,  ti.  pi.    A  fanatical  sect 
in  England,  who  considered  Cromwell  as  commenc- 
ing the  fifth   great   monarchy  of  the  world,  during 
which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth  a  thousand  years. 
Brande. 

FIF'TI-ETH,  a.  [Sax.  fifteogetha ;  fif,  five,  and  teo- 
getha,  tenth.] 

The  ordinal  of  fifty ;  as,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  foot. 
This  may  be  used  elliptically  ;  as,  a  fiftieth  of  his 
goods,  part  being  understood  ;  or,  in  this  case,  the 
word  may  be  treated  in  grammar  as  a  noun,  admit- 
ting a  plural ;  as,  two  fiftictlis. 

FIF'TY,  a.      [Sax.  fif  tig  ,  ./'/',  five,  and  Goth,  tig,  ten.] 
Five  tens  ;  five  times  ten  ;    as,  fifty  men.     It  may 
be  used  as  a  noun  in  the  plural. 

And  they  sat  down  by  fifties.  —  Mark  vt. 

FIG,  7t.*[L.  ficus;  Sp.  figo,  or  higo  ;  It.  fico ;  Fr.  figue; 
G.  feige  ;  D.  ryg :  Heb.  MD  ;  Cli.  run.] 
*1.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  which  is  of  a  round 
or  oblong  shape,  and  a  dark-purplish  color,  with  the 
pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  But  the  varieties  are  numer- 
ous ;  some  being  blue,  others  red,  and  others  of  a 
dark-brown  color.  Encyc. 

2.  The  fig-tree.  Pope. 

FIG,  v.  t.  To  insult  with  ficoes,  or  contemptuous  mo- 
tions of  the  fingers.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's  head.  [Not 
used.]  V  Estrange. 

FIG'-AP-PLE,  ti.     A  species  of  apple.  Johnson. 
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FIG'-GNAT,  (  nat,)  ti.     An  insect  of  the  fly  kind. 

./Vinson. 

FIG'-LEAF,  ti.  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree ;  also,  a  thin 
covering,  in  allusion  to  the  first  covering  of  Adam 
and  Eve. 

FIG-MAR'I-GOLD,  n.  The  Mesembryanthemum,  a 
succulent  plant,  resembling  houseleek. 

Fam.  of  Plants.    Miller. 

FIG'-PECK-ER,  n.    [L.  JicedulaA 
A  bird. 

FIG'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus,  growing 
in  warm  climates,  and  valued  for  its  fruit.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  common,  turbinated,  carnous,  and  conni- 
vent,  inclosing  the  florets.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
partite ;  no  corol ;  three  stamens.  The  female  calyx 
is  quinquepartite ;  no  corol ;  one  pistil ;  one  seed. 

To  dwell  under  mr  vine  and  fig-tree,  is  to  live  in 
peace  and  safety.     1  Kings  iv. 

FIG'-WORT,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Scrophularia. 

FIG'A-RY,ti.     A  frolic. 

FIG'A-RY,  for  Vagary,  is  not  English. 

FIGHT,  (flte,)  o.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Fought,  (fawt.) 
[Sax.  feahtan,  feohtun  ;  G.  fechten ;  D.  vegten  ;  Sw. 
facktai   Dan.  fegter;  Ir.  fichim.) 

1.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victory,  in  battle  or  in 
single  combat ;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  subdue,  or  de- 
stroy an  enemy,  either  by  blows  or  weapons  ;  to  con- 


nd  i 
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:  may  fight  with  the  children  of 


When  two  persons  or  parties  contend  in  person, 
fight  is  usually  followed  by  with.  But  when  we  speak 
of  carrying  on  war  ill  any  other  form,  we  may  say, 
to  fight  against. 

Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought  against  all  his 
enemies  on  every  side.  — 1  Sam.  xiv. 

Ila7-i''l  king  of  Isyna  went  up,  and  fought  against  Gath.  —  2 

It  is  treason  for  a  man  to  join  an  enemy  to  fight 
against  his  country.     Hence, 

To  fight  against,  is  to  act  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  strive  to  conquer  or  resist. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  — Judges  v. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive ;  to  struggle  to  resist  or 
check. 

3.  To  act  as  a  soldier  Shak. 
FIGHT,  (flte,)  v.  t.    To  carry  on  contention  ;  to  main- 
tain a  struggle  for  victory  over  enemies. 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  —  2  Tim.  iv. 

2.  To  contend  with  in  battle ;  to  war  against. 
They  fought  the  enemy  in  two  pitched  battles.  The 
captain  fought  I  lie  frigate  seven  glasses.  [Elliptical ; 
with  being  understood.] 

3.  To  cause  to  fight ;  as,  to  fight  cocks  ;  to  fight 
one's  ship. 

FIGHT,  (flte,)  n.t  A  battle  ;  an  engagement ;  a  contest 
inarms;  a  struggle  for  victory,  either  between  indi- 
viduals, or  between  armies,  ships,  or  navies.   A  duel 
is  called  a  single  fight,  or  combat. 
2.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 

Up  with  your  fights  and  your  u-'tlings  prepare.  Dryden. 

FIGHT'ER,  n.    One  that  fights  ;  a  combatant ;  a  war- 

FIGHT'ING,  (fit'ing,)  ppr.  Contending  in  battle; 
striving  fir  victory  or  conquest. 

2.  a.  Qualified  for  war ;  fit  for  battle. 

A  host  of  fighting  men.  —  2  Chrcn.  xxvi. 

3.  Occupied  in  war  ;  being  the  scene  of  war  ;  as, 
a  lighting  field.  Pope. 

FIGHT'ING,  ii.    Contention  ;  strife  ;  quarrel. 

Without  wenrfiglt  tin^s,  u  idiin  were  fears.  — 2  Cor.  vii. 

FIG'MENT,  ii.      [L.  figmentum,  from  Jingo,  to  feign.] 
An  invention  ;  a  fiction  ;  something  feigned  or  im- 
agined.     These  assertions   are  the  figments  of  idle 
brains.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

FIG'U-LATE,  a.      [L.  fignlo,  to  fashion,  from  Jingo, 
or  rather  figo,  which  app<  ars  to  he  the  root  of  Jingo.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay  ;    molded  ;  shaped.     [Little 
used.] 

FIG-U-RA-BIL'I-TY,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  capable 
of  a  certain  fixed  or  stable  form. 

FIG'U-RA-BLE,  a.  [from  figure.]  Capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  certain  fixed  firm  orshape.  Thus,  lead 
is  Ii  gamble,  but  water  is  not.  Bacon. 

FIG'Q-RAL,  a.     Represented  by  figure  or  delineation  ; 

as,  figural  resemblances.  Brown. 

Fimiral  numbers.     See  Figurate  Numbers. 

FIQ'U-RAJVT,  n.  m.    )  [Fr.]     One  who  dances  at  the 

FIG' U-RAJVTE,  n.  f.\  opera,  not  singly,  but  in 
groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who  fig- 
ures in  its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say.  Hence, 
applied  to  those  who  figure  in  any  scene,  without 
faking  a  prominent  part. 

FIG'r-R  \TE,  a.     [L.  Jguratus.] 

1.  Of  a  certain  determinate  form. 

Plants  are  all  /ieinn/e  and  dee  nriinate,  which  inanimate  bodies 
are  not.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate  form  ;  as, 
figurate  stones  ;  stones  or  fossils  resembling  shells. 
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3.  Figurative.     [Not  used.] 

Figurate  counterpoint ;  ill  mimic,  that  wherein  there 
is  a  mixture  of  discords  with  concords.       Brands. 

Figurate  descant ;  that  in  which  discords  are  con- 
cerned, though  not  so  much  as  concords.  It  may  be 
called  the  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of  music,  con- 
taining all  the  varieties  of  points,  figures,  syncopes, 
and  diversities  of  measure.  Harris. 

Figurate  numbers,  in  mathematics,  are  numbers 
formed  according  to  certain  laws,  and  having  pecu- 
liar relations  to  different  geometrical  figures,  as,  tri- 
angles, squares,  pentagons,  &.c.  In  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  two  lower  lines  are  composed  of  figurate 
numb&s :  — 

1,    8,     3,     4,  &c. 
1,    3,     6,  10,  &c. 
1,     4,  10,  20,  &c. 
FIG'U>Ra-TED,  a.     Having  a  determinate  form. 

Potter. 
FIG'U-RATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  figurate  manner. 
FIG-U.-RA'TION",  n.     The  act  of  giving  figure  or  de- 
terminate form.  Baron. 

2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 

3.  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in  music. 

Gregory. 
FIG'TJ-RA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  figv.ra.tif,  from  figure.} 

1.  Representing  something  else;  representing  by 
resemblance ;  typical. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's  ap- 
pointmoni,  bin  lor  a.  inn',  io  shadow  out  ihe  true  glory  of  a 
more  divine  sanctity.  Hooker. 

2.  Representing  by  resemblance  ;  not  literal  or 
direct.  A  figurative  expression  is  one  in  which  the 
words  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  used  ;  as, 

Whose  erltro  is  sharimr  Mian  [lie  sword.  Shak. 

3.  Abounding  with  figures  of  speech;  as,  a  de- 
scription highly  figurative. 

FIG'U.-RA-T1VE-LY,  adv.  Ey  a  figure  ;  in  a  manner 
to  exhibit  ideas  by  resemblance  ;  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  which  words  originally  imply.  Words  are 
used  figuratively,  when  they  express  something  dif- 
ferent from  their  usual  meaning. 

FIG'U-RA-TIVE-.\TESS,  ».     State  of  being  figurative. 

FIG'IJRE,  (fig'yur,)  *  [Fr-  figure ;  L.  figura,  from 
figo,  to  fix  or  set;  \V.  //<»///■,  from  fugiaw,  to  feign. 
Sec  Feign.] 

1.  The  form  of  any  thing,  as  expressed  by  the  out- 
line or  terminating  extremities.  Flowers  have  ex- 
quisite figures.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  of  three  sides. 
A  square  is  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides  and  equal 
angles. 

2.  Shape  ;  form  ;  person ;  as,  a  lady  of  elegant 
figure. 

A  good  figure,  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives  credit  at 
first  sight,  lo  ihe  choice  of  either.  Richardson. 

3.  Distinguished  app -arance  ;  eminence;  distinc- 
tion ;  remarkable  character.  Ames  made  a  figure  in 
congress;  Hamilton,  in  the  cabinet. 

4.  Appearance  of  any  kind ;  as,  an  ill  figure ;  a 
mean  figure. 

5.  Magnificence  ;  splendor  ;  as,  to  live  in  figure 
and  indulgence.  Law. 

6.  A  statue  ;  an  image  ;  that  which  is  formed  in 
resemblance  of  something  else  ;  as,  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  plaster. 

7.  Representation  in  painting;  the  lines  and  colors 
which  represent  an  animal,  particularly  a  person  ; 
as,  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture  ;  a  subordinate 
figure. 

8.  In  manufactures,  a  design  or  representation 
wrought  on  damask,  velvet,  and  other  stuffs. 

9.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to 
the  order  or  disposition  of  the  middle  term.   Watts. 

10.  In  arithmetic,  a  character  denoting  a  number; 
a  digit ;  as,  2,  7,  9. 

11.  In  geometrij,  a  diagram. 

12.  In  astrology,  the  horoscope  ;  the  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses.  Shale 

13.  In  theology,  type  ;  representative. 

Who  was  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  — Rom.  v. 

14.  In  rhetoric,  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in 
which  words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, or  a  mode  more  beautiful  and  emphatical  than 
the  ordinary  way  of  expressing  the  sense;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination  and  passions;  as,  knowl- 
edge is  the  light  of  the  mind  ;  the  soul  mounts  on  the 
wings  of  faith  ;  youth  is  the  morning  of  life.  In 
strictness,  the  change  of  a  word  is  a  trope,  and  any 
affection  of  a  sentence  a. figure;  but  these  terms  are 
often  confounded.  Locke. 

15.  In  grammar,  any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
analogy  or  syntax. 

16.  In  dancing,  the  several  steps  which  the  dancer 
makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as  they 
form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

FIGURE,  (fig'yur,)  v.  t  To  form  or  mold  into  any 
determinate  shape 

Accept  this  goblet,  rough  with  figured  gold.  Dryden. 

2.  To  show  by  corporeal  resemblance,  as  in  picture 
or  statuary. 
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3.  To  make  a  drawing  of;  as,  to  figure  a  plant,  a 
shell,  &c.     [Used  chief  ij  in  the  natural  sciences.] 

4.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  or  images;  to 
mark  with  figures  ;  to  form  figures  in  by  art ;  as,  to 
figure  velvet  or*  muslin. 

"5.  To  diversify ;  to  variegate  with  adventitious 
forms  of  matter. 

6.  To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resem- 
blance. 

The  matter  of  the  Bacraments  figureth  ttieir  end.  Hooker. 

7.  To  imagine  ;  to  image  in  the  mind.      Temple. 

8.  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow.  Slmk. 

9.  To  form  figuratively  ;  to  use  in  a  sense  not 
literal ;  as,  figured  expressions.     [Little  used.] 

10.  To  note  by  characters.  [Locke. 
As  through  a  crystal  glass  {he  figured  hours  are  seen.    Dryden. 

11.  In  music,  to  pass  several  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations.  Encyc. 

FIG'URE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distinguished. 
The  envoy./,™™/  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 

FIG'URE-CAST'ER,    )   n.     A  pretender  to  astrology. 

FICHUF.-FLING'ER,  j       [Obs.] 

FIG'U,RE-SToNE,  n.  A  name  of  the  agalmatolite, 
or  bildstein. 

FIG'U.R-iLT),  (fig'yurd,)  pp.  Represented  by  resem- 
blance ;  adorned  with  figures;  formed  into  a  de- 
terminate figure. 

2.  In  music,  free  and  florid. 

FIG'U_R-£D,  a.     Adorned  with  figures. 

FIG'U,RE-HEAD,  n.*  The  figure,  statue,  or  bust,  on 
the  projecting  part  of  the  head  (4"  a  ship.     Brandc. 

FIG'UR-ING,  n.     Act  of  making  figures. 

FIG'UR-ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  determinate  shape  ; 
representing  by  types  or  resemblances  ;  adorning 
with  figures  ;  making  a  distinguished  appearance. 

FI-LA'CEOUS,  (fe-la'shus,)  a.  [L.  filum,  a  thread; 
Fr.  file;  Sp.  kilo.] 

Composed  or  consisting  of  threads.  Bacon. 

FIL'A-CER,  n.  [Norm,  filtccr,  from  file,  a  thread  or 
file,  L.  filum,  Sp.  hilo.] 

An  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  from  filing  the  writs  on  which  he  makes 
process.  There  are  fourteen  of  them  in  their  several 
divisions  and  counties.  They  make  out  all  original 
processes,  real,  personal  and  mixed.  Harris. 

FIL' A-M  ENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hjilamenta,  threads,  from 
filum.] 

A  thread  ;  a  fiber.  In  anatomy  and  natural  history, 
a  fine  thread,  of  which  flesh,  nerves,  skin,  plant's, 
roots,  &c,  and  also  some  minerals,  are  composed. 
So  the  spider's  web  is  composed  of  filaments.  The 
threadlike  part  of  the  stamens  of  plants  is  called 
the  filament. 

FIL-A-MENT'OUS,  a.  Like  a  thread  ;  consisting  of 
fine  filaments. 

FIL'AN-DERS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  filandres,  from  filum,  a 
thread.] 

A  disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  of 
congulated  blood  ;  also,  small  worms  wrapt  in  a  thin 
skin  or  net,  near  the  reins  of  a  hawk.  Encyc. 

FIL'A-TO-RY,  n.     [from  L.  filum,  a  thread.] 
Amachine  which  forms  or  spins  threads. 

This  manufactory  has  throe  filalo-ries,  each  of  640  reels,  which 
are  moved  by  a  water-wheel,  and,  besides,  a  small  filalory 
turned  by  men.  Tooke. 

FIL'A-TIJRE,  n.  Literally,  a  drawing  out  into  threads  ; 
hence,  the  reeling  of  sill;  from  cocoons. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons,  or  an 
esiahli-hiuent  for  reeling. 
FIL'BERT,  n.     [L.  avellana,  with  which  the  first  syl- 
lable corresponds  ;  fil,  vel.] 

The  fiuit  of  the  cultivated  Corylus  or  hazel  ;  an 
egg-shaped  nut,  containing  a  kernel,  that  has  a  mild, 
farinaceous,  oily  taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  oil 
of  almonds.  Encyc. 

FILCH,  v.  t.  [This  word,  like  pilfer,  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  file  or  peel,  to  strip  or  rub  off.  But  I 
know  not  from  what  source  we  have  received  it. 
In  Sp.  pelliicur  is  to  pilfer,  asfilouter,  in  French,  is  to 
pick  the  pocket.] 

To  steal  something  of  little  value  ;  to  pilfer  ;  to 
steal ;  to  pillage  ;  to  take  wrongfully  from  another. 

Fain  would  thoy  filch  thai  little  food  away.  Dryden. 

But  he  thai,  fitciics  from  me  my  good  name, 
i;,,io.  100  oi  i  it  it  uiin.li  not  euricaes  him, 
And  tnakes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

FIL^H'£D,  (filcht,)  pp.     Stolen  ;   taken   wrongfully 

from  anothci  ,  pillaged  ;  pilfered. 
FILCH'ER,  ».    A  thief;  one  who  is  guilty  of  petty 

theft. 
FILCH'ING,   ppr.      Stealing,    taking    from    another 

wrongfully  ;  pilfering. 
FILCH'ING-LY,   adv.     By   pilfering;    h 


lies,  ish 


FILE,  n.  [Fr.  file,  a  row  ;  filet,  a  thread  ;  L.  filum  ; 
Sp.  hilo  ;  Port,  fila;  It.  fila,  filo ;  Russ.  bid,  a  thread 
of  flax.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  draw  out 
or  extend,  or  to  twist.    W.filliaw,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  thread,  string,  or  line  ;  particularly,  a  line  or 
wire  on  which  papers  are  strung  in  due  order  for 
preservation,  and  for  conveniently  finding  them  when 
wanted.    Documents  are  kept  on  file. 


3.  A  bundle  of  papers  tied  together,  with  the  title 
of  each  indorsed  ;  the  mode  of  arranging  and  keeping 
papers  being  changed,  without  a  change  of  names. 

4.  A  roll,  list,  or  catalogue.  Sliak.     Burke. 

5.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another, 
from  front  to  rear  ;  the  number  of  men  constituting 
the  depth  of  the  battalion  or  squadron. 

FILE,  v.  t  To  string  ;  to  fasten,  as  papers,  on  a  line 
or  wire  for  preservation.  Declarations  and  affidavits 
must  be  filed.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after 
judgment. 

2.  To  arrange  or  insert  in  a  bundle,  as  papers,  in- 
dorsing the  title  on  each  paper.  This  is  now  the 
more  common  mode  of  filing  papers  in  private  and  public 
offices. 

3.  To  present  or  exhibit  officially,  or  for  trial ;  as, 
to  file  a  hill  in  chancery. 

FILE,  v.  i.    To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  soldiers,  not 

abreast,  hut  one  after  another. 
FILE,  n.     [Sax.  feol ;  D.  vyl;  G.  feile  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 

fit,  a  file  ;  Russ.  pila,  a  saw  ;  perhaps  connected  in 

origin  with  polish,  which  see.     Class  HI,  No.  30,  32, 

33,45.] 
An  instrument  used  in   smoothing  and  polishing 

metals,  formed  of  iron   or  steel,  and   cut  in   little 

furrows. 
FILE,  v.  t.     [Russ.  opileranu,  and  spilirauu,  to  file.] 

1.  To  rub  and  smooth  with  a  file  ;  to  polish. 

2.  To  cut  as  with  a  file  ;  to  wear  off  or  away  by 
friction  ;  as,  to  file  01T  a  tooth 

3.  [from  defile.]     To  foul  or  defile.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

FILE'-CUT'TER,  n.    A  maker  of  files.        Moxon. 

FIL'£D,  (flld,)  pp.  Placed  on  a  line  or  wire  ;  placed 
in  a  bundle  and  indorsed  ;  smoothed  or  polished 
with  a  file. 

FILE'-FISH,  ?i.  A  name  given  to  certain  fishes  from 
their  skin  being  granulated  like  a  file.  They  are  in- 
termediate between  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  fish- 
es, and  constitute  tile  genus   Batistes.       Partington. 

FII.E'-LEAD'ER,  n.  The  soldier  placed  in  the  front 
of  a  file.  Cyc. 

FIL'E-MOT,  n.     [Fr.  feuille-morte,  a  dead  leaf.] 

A  yellowish  brown  color ;  the  color  of  a  faded 
leaf.  Swift. 

FIL'ER,  n.  One  who  uses  a  file  in  smoithing  and 
polishing. 

FIL'I AL,  (fil'yal,)  a.  [Fr.  filial ;  It.  fiUale  ;  Sp.  filial ; 
from  L.  filius,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter,  Sp.  Iiijo,  Cop- 
tic falu,  Sans,  bala  or  ball.  It  agrees  in  elements 
with  foal  and  pullus.  The  Webb  lias  hiliaw  and  ep- 
piliaio,  to  bring  forth  ;  hit  and  eppil,  progeny.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becoming  a 
child  in  relation  to  his  parents.  Filial  love  is  such 
an  affection  as  a  child  naturally  bears  to  his  parents. 
Filial  duty  or  obedience  is  such  duty  or  oredience  as 
the  child  owes  to  his  parents. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

Sprigs  of  like  loaf  otoot  th  it  filial  heatls.  Prior. 

FIL'IAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  filial  manner 
FIL-I-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  filius,  a  son.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  a  father  ;  cor- 
relative to  paternity.  Hale. 

2.  Adoption. 

3.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one  as 
its  father;  affiliation.  Smart 

FIL-IC'I-FORM,  (-is'e-fcrm,)  a.     Fern-shaped.  Smart 

FIL'I-€OID,  a.     [filiccs  and  r,,d~oc.] 

In  botany,  fern-like  ;  having  the  form  of  ferns. 

FIL'I-eOID,  m.     A  plant  ns,  milling  lerns.    Lindley. 

FIL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  thread  or  filament;  slender 
and  of  equal  thickness  from  top  to  bottom  ;  as,  v.  fili- 
form style  or  peduncle.  Martyn. 

FIL'I-GRANE,  71.     [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and  granum, 
a  grain.] 
The  original  word  for  Filigree,  which  see. 

FIL'I-GREE,  7i.  A  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  and 
silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the  manner  of  little 
threads  or  grains,  or  of  both  intermixed.       Hebert. 

FIL'I-GREED,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  For- 
merly spelt  Filicraned.  Tatler. 

FIL'ING,  ppr.  Placing  on  a  string  or  wire,  or  in  a 
bundle  of  papers;  presenting  for  trial  ;  marching  in 
_a  file  ;  smoothing  with  a  file. 

FlL'INGS,  n.  pi.  Fragments  or  particles  rubbed  off 
by  the  act  of  tiling  ,  as,  filings  of  iron. 

FILL,  7j.  t.  [Sax.  /'.///.///,  of//'//.///:  D.  eidlcn;  G.fvllcn; 
Sw.  fylla  ;  Dan.  fylder,  to  fill ;  Fr.  fouler,  to  full,  to 
tread,  that  is,  to  press,  to  crowd  ;  foule,  a  crowd  ;  Gr. 
TrtiAuc,  itoXAi/i  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  fold  and  felt:  Ir. 
fillim;  Gr.  ttiAoc;  rrtAow,  to  stuff;  L.  pilus,  pileus. 
We  are  told  that  the  Gr.  rrrAaro,  to  approach,  signi- 
fied originally  to  thrust  or  drive,  L.  pello,  and  con- 
tracted into  rrAun',  it  is  rendered  to  fill,  and  ttAsi/c  is 
full.  If  a  vowel  was  originally  used  between  n  and 
A,  in  these  words,  they  coincide  with  fill ;  and  the 
L.  pleo,  (for  peleo,)  in  all  its  compounds,  is  the  same 
word.  In  Russ.  polnri  is  full  ;  poluiju,  to  fill.  See 
Class  Bl,  No.  9,  11,  12,  15,  22,  30,  45,  47.] 
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1.  Properly,  to  press  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  stuff.  Hence, 
to  put  or  pour  in,  till  the  tiling  will  hold  no  more  ; 
as,  to  fill  a  basket,  a  bottle,  a  vessel. 

2.  To  store;  to  supply  with  abundance. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  arid  Jill    the  waters  in  the  seas.  — 


The  earth  «'»s«/H  with  violence.  — Qen.  vi. 

4.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness  as  to 
Jill  so  great  a  multmi.ie  r  —  Matt.  jv. 

5.  To  glut ;  to  surfeit. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  mere  Jilting.  Bacon. 

6.  To  make  plump  ;  as,  in  a  pood  season  the  grain 
is  well  filled.  In  the  summer  of  18111,  the  driest  and 
coldest  which  the  oldest  man  remembered,  the  rye 
was  so  well  filled,  that  the   g 


[tied   beyond 
id  a  shock  yielded  a  peck  more  than  in 
common  years. 

7.  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides,  or  to  the  ex- 
tremities; as,  the  sails  were  filled. 

8.  To  supply  with  liquor;  to  pour  into  ;  as,  to  fill 
a  glass  for  a  guest. 

9.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent ;  as,  to  fill  an 
office  or  vacancy.  Hamilton 

10.  To  hold  ;  to  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of; 
to  officiate  in,  as  an  incumbent;  as,  a  king  fills  a 
throne  ;  the  president  fills  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate ;  the  speaker  of  the  house  fills  the  chair. 

11.  In  seamanship,  to  brace  tlie  yards,  so  that  the 
wind  will  act  upon  the  after  surface  of  the  sails. 

'fatten. 
To  fill  out  i  to  extend  or  enlarge  to  the  desired 
To  fill  up  ;  to  make  full.  [limit. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  Jills  up  all  the  mind.  Pope. 

But  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  the  use  of  up 
weakens  the  force  of  the  phrase. 

2.  To  occupy  ;  to  fill.  Seek  to  fill  up  life  with 
useful  employments. 

3.  To  fill  ;  to  occupy  the  whole  extent  ;  as,  to  fill 
up  a  given  space. 

4.  To  engage  or  employ  ;  as,  to  fill  up  time. 

5.  To  complete  ;  as,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  sin. 

6.  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish.  [Matt,  xxiii. 

And  Jill  up  wli.it  is  I  "■bin.  1  uf  Die  .ilnu:  linns  of  Christ.  —  Col.  i. 

FILL,  v.  i-    To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for  drinking;   to 
give  to  drink. 

In  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  Jill  to  her  double.  —  Rev.  xviii. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  full.  Corn  fills  well  in  a 
warm  season.     A  null  pond  Jills  during  the  night. 

3.  To  glut  ;  to  satiate. 

To  fill  up  ;  to  grow  or  become  full.    The  channel 
of  the  river  fills  up  with  sand  every  spring. 
FILL    n.     Fullness;    as  much   as  supplies  want;  as 
much  as  gives  complete  satisfaction.     Eat  and  drink 
to  the  fill.    Take  your  fill  of  joy. 

The  land  shall  yield   her  fruit,  and    ye  shall  eat  your  Jill,  and 
dwell  therein  in  safety.  —  Lev.  xxv. 
FIL'LA-GREE.     See  Filigrane. 
F1LLE  DE  CHAMBRE,  (-sham'br,)  [Fr.]    A  cham- 
ber-maid. 
FILL' ED,  pp.    Made  full ;  supplied  with  abundance. 
FILL'Elt,  n.    One  who  fills  ;  one  whose  employment 
is  to  fill  vessels. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep  the  fillers 
always  at  work.  Mortimer. 

2.  That  which  fills  any  space.  Dryden. 

3.  One  that  supplies  abundantly. 

FIL/LET,  n.     [Fr.  filet,  a  thread,  from  file,  L.  filum.] 

1    A  little  band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the  head. 

A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  ;  applied  to  veal ; 
as,  a  fillet  of  veal. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together  and  tied  round.        Swift. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  little  square  member  or  orna- 
ment used  in  divers  places,  bin  generally  as  a  corona 
over  a  greater  molding  ;  called  also  listcl.  Also,  the 
broad,  longitudinal  ridge  between  the  timings  of  a 
Grecian  column,  except  the  Doric. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  contain- 
ing only  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  runs  quite  round  near  the 
edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.  Encyc. 

6.  Among  painters  and  gilders,  a  little  rule  or  reg- 
let  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain  moldings,  or  on 
the  edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c,  especially  when 
painted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment.  Encyc. 

7.  In  tltc  manege,  tie-  luins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

FIL'LET,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  little  band. ' 
2.  To  adorn  with  an  astragal.     Ex.  xxxviii. 

FIL'LET-ED,  pp.     Bound  with  a  little  band. 

FIL'LET-ING,  ppr.     Binding  with    a  little  band  or 

FIL'Ll-BEG,  n  *  [Gael,  Jilleadk-beg.]  [fillet. 

A  little  plaid  ;  a  kilt  or  dress  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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FILL'ING.  ppr.     Making  full;  supplying  abundantly  ; 

growing  full. 
FILL'ING,  n.     A  making  full ;  supply. 

2.  The  woof  in  weaving. 
FIL'LIP,  v.  t.    [Probably  from  the  root  of  h.pello,  like 

pelt,  W.  fil.     See  Fill?.] 

To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  first  placed 

against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  forced  from  that 

position  with  a  sudden  spring. 
FIL'LIP,  n.    A  jerk  of  the  finger  forced  suddenly 

from  the  thumb. 
FIL'LIP-ING,  ppr.    Striking  with  the  nail  or  end  of 

the  finger. 
FIL'LY,  n.     [W.  filawg,  from  fil,  a  scud  ;  a  dart ;    co- 
inciding with  Fr.  fille,  L.  filia,  Eng.  foal,  a  shoot, 

issue.] 

1.  A  female  or  mare  colt ;  a  young  mare. 

2.  A  wanton  girl.  Bcaum. 
FILM,  n.      [Sax.  film.      Hu.  W.  fylliaw,  to  shade  or 

grow  over,  or  It.  velame,  a  vail,  a  film,  L.  vclamen, 
or  from  L.  pellis.] 

A  thin  skin  ;  a  pellicle,  as  on  the  eye.  In  plants, 
it  denotes  the  thin  skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in 
pods. 

FILM,  v.  U    To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle 

Shak. 

FILM'I-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  filmy. 

FILM'Y,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or  pelli- 
cles. 

\VI,...<    fibii'i  .'"f.l   :.'i..n!.i   Chi'!   O.v  :u 'Iiii.;.    \\  v  t')r  ,/,■,)„ 

FI'LoSE,  a.  In  zoology,  that  ends  in  a  thread-like 
process.  Brande 

FIL'TEK,  n.  [Fr.  filtrc,  fcutre  :  3f  filtro  ;  It.  feltro  ; 
properly,  felt,  fulled  wool,  lana  coacta,  this  being 
used  for  straining  liquors.] 

A  strainer  ;  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  paper,  or  other 
substance,  tlmmc.li  which  liquors  are  passed  fordefe- 
cation.  A  filter  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low inverted  cone,  or  by  a  twist  of  thread  or  yarn, 
being  wetted,  and  one  end  put  in  the  liquor,  and  the 
other  suffered  to  hang  out  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquor.     Porous  stone  is  often  used  as  a  fitter. 

FIL'TER,  v.  t.  To  purify  or  defecate  liquor,  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  filter,  or  causing  it  to  pass  through 
a  porous  siili-iamr  thu  n  l.iins  any  feculent  matter. 

FIL'TER,  v.  i.     To  percolate  :  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

FIL'TER,/!.     See  Philter. 

FIL'TER-JED,  pp.  or  a.  Strained  ;  defecated  by  a  fil- 
ter. 

FIL'TER-ING,  ppr.     Straining  ;  defecating. 

FIL'TER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  passing  through  a  filter. 

FILTH,  7i.  fSax.  fyllh,  from  ful,  fula,  foul;  D. 
vuilte.     See  Foul  and  Defile.] 

1.  Dirt ;  any  foul  matter ;  any  thing  that  soils  or 
defiles  ;  waste  matter  ;  nastiness. 

2.  Corruption  ;  pollution  ;  any  thing  that  sullies  or 
defiles  the  moral  character. 


filthy 


;    foully ; 


To  purify  t 


FILTH'I-LY,    adv. 

grossly. 
FILTH'I-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  filthy. 

2.  Foulness ;  dirtiness  ;  filth  ;  nastiness. 

Carry  forth  the  Jilthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  — 2  Chron.  xxix. 

3.  Corruption;  pollution;  defilement  by  sin;  im- 
purity. 

Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  ftllhiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Qod.  —  2  Cor.  vii. 
FILTH'Y,  a.t  Dirty  ;  foul ;  unclean  ;  nasty. 

2.  Polluted ;  defiled  by  sinful  practices  ;  morally 
impure. 

He  that  isfiWiy,  let  him  be  filthy  still.  — Rev.  xxil. 

3.  Obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  means ;  as,filthy 
lucre.     Tit.  i. 

FIL'TRATE,  v.  U  [Sp.  filtrar ;  It.  filtrare ;  Fr.  filtrer. 
See  Filter.] 

To  filter ;  to  defecate,  as  liquor,  by  straining  or  per- 
colation. 

FIL'TRATE,  re.  The  liquid  which  has  been  passed 
iliruiiL'h  a  filter. 

FIL-TRA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  filtering; 
the  mechanical  separation  of  a  liquid  from  the  undis- 
solved particles  floating  in  it.  The  filtering  substance 
may  consist  of  any  porous  matter,  as  porous  earthen- 
ware, unsized  paper,  sand,  &c.  Ure. 

FIM'BLE-HEMP,  re.  [female-hemp.]  Light  summer 
hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer. 

FIM'BRl-ATE,  a.     [L.  fimbria,  a  border  or  fringe.] 
In  botany,  fringed  ;  having  the  margin  bordered  by 
filiform  processes  thicker  than  hairs.  Lindlcy. 

FIM'BRI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  hem  ;  to  fringe.        Fuller. 

FIM'HRI-A-TEn,  pp.     Hemmed;  fringed. 

FIM'BRI-A-TED,  a.  In  heraldry,  ornamented  as  an 
ordinary,  with  a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another 
tincture.  Encyc. 

FIM'BRI-A-TING,  ppr.     Hemming;  fringing. 

FIN,  n.  [Sax.  Jinn ;  D.  vin  ;  Sw.  fena ;  Dan.  finne ; 
L.  pinna,  or  penna.  The  sense  is  probably  a  shoot, 
or  it  is  from  diminishing.     See  Fine.     Class  Bn.] 

The  fin  of  a  fish  consists  of  a  membrane  sup- 
ported by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossi- 
cles.    The  fins  of  fish  serve  to  keep  their  bodies  up- 


FIN 

right,  and  to  prevent  wavering  or  vacillation.  The 
fins,  except  the  caudal,  do  not  assist  in  progrt  jsivt, 
motion,  the  tail  being  the  instrument  of  swimming 

FIN,  v  t     To  carve  or  cut  up  a  chub. 

FIN'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Fine.]     That  admits  a  fine. 
2.  Subject  to  a  fine  or  penalty  ;  as,  a  finable  person 
or  offense. 

FI'NAL,  <z.t  [Fr.  and  Sp.  final ;  h.finalis;  It  finale 
See  Fine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion  ;  last;  ul- 
timate ;  as,  the  final  issue  or  event  of  things  ;  final 
hope ;  final  salvation. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decisive  ;  ultimate  ;  as,  2.  final  judg- 
ment. The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  final  to  the 
power  of  Bonaparte ;  it  brought  the  contest  to  a 
final  issue. 

3.  Respecting  the  end  or  object  to  be  gained  ;  re- 
specting the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view.  The 
efficient  cause  is  that  which  produces  the  event  or  ef- 
fect;  the  final  cause  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
any  thing  is  done. 

Fl-JVA'LE,  (fe-na'la,)  re.  [It.]  The  last  note  or  end  of 
a  piece  of  music. 

2.  The  last  performance  in  any  act  of  an  opera,  or 
that  which  closes  a  concert ;  close  ;  termination. 
FI-NAL'I-TY,  n.     Final  state.  Baxter. 

FI'NAL-LY,   adv.    At  the   end   or  conclusion ;  ulti- 
mately ;    lastly.      The  cause  is  expensive,  but  we 
shall  finally  recover      The  contest  was  long,  but  the 
Romans  finally  conquered. 
2.  Completely  ;  beyond  recovery. 

The  enemy  was  finally  exterminated.  Davies. 

FI-NANCE',  (fe-nans',)  re.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  finance  ; 
Arm.  financi,  fine,  subsidy.  Finance  is  from  fine,  in 
the  sense  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  king  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  ;  a  feudal 
sense.  Hence,  finance  was  originally  revenue  arising 
from  fines.     See  Fine.] 

Revenue;  income  of  a  king  or  state.  Bacon. 

The  United  States,  near  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, appointed  a  superintendent  of  finance. 
[It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  plural.] 
FI-NAN'CES,   re.  pi.     Revenue  ;    funds  in  the  public 
treasury,  or  accruing  to  it ;    public  resources  of  mon- 
ey.    The  finances  of  the  king  or  government  were  in 
a  low  condition.     The  finances  were  exhausted. 
2.  The  income  or  resources  of  individuals. 
[But  the  word  is  most  property  applicable  to  public 

FI-NAN'CIAL,  ffe-nan'shal,)  a.  Pertaining  to  public 
revenue  ;  as,  financial  concerns  or  operations. 

Anderson. 

FI-NAN'CIAL-LY,  adv.  In  relation  to  finances  or  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  in  a  manner  to  produce  revenue. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  consider  aa  financially  effective 
exports  all  the  goods  and  produce  which  have  been  sent 
abroad.  Walsh. 

FIN-AN-CIER',  (fin-an-seer',)  n.  [In  France,  a  re- 
ceiver or  farmer  of  the  public  revenues.] 

1.  An  officer  who  receives  and  manages  the  pub- 
lic revenues  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  principles  or  system  of 
public  revenue  ;  one  who  understands  the  mode  of 
raising  money  by  imposts,  excise,  or  taxes,  and  the 
economical  management  and  application  of  public 
money. 

3.  One  who  is  intrusted  with  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  revenues  of  a  corporation. 

4.  One  skilled  in  banking  operations. 
FI'NA-RY.     See  Finery.  Diet. 
FINCH,  re.     [Sax.  fine  ;  G.  fink  ;  D.  vink  ;  It.  pincione ; 

W.  pine,  fine,  gay,  a  finch.'] 

A  small  singing  bird.    But  finch  is  used  chiefly  in 
composition  :  as,  chaffinch,  goldfinch.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Fringilla,  (Linn.)  or  family  Fringillidai. 
FIND,  v.  t. ;  pret.   and  pp.  Found      [Sax.  findan  ;  G. 

finden;  D.  riiii/oi,  tir  vyiicn  ;  Sw.fiiuia:  Ban.  finder. 
This  word  coincides  in  origin  with  the  L.  venio  ;  but 
in  sense  with  invenio.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  come 
to,  to  rush,  to  fall  on,  to  meet,  to  set  on  ;  and  the  Sw. 

finna  is  rendered  not  only  by  inmtnire,  but  by  ojfen- 
dcre.  So  in  Sp.  venir,  to  come,  and  to  assault.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  find  and  fend  are  from  one 

root.    Ar.    •  \£  fauna,  to  come.    Class  Bn,  No.  21. 

See,  also,  No.  7.J 

1.  Literally,  to  come  to  ;  to  meet ;  hence,  to  dis- 
cover by  the  eye  ;  to  gain  first  sight  or  knowledge  of 
something  lost ;  to  recover  either  by  searching  for  it 
or  by  accident. 

Doth  she   nut  lurhl  a  cunille,  and  sweep 
diligently,  tm  si 


He  saith  to  him,  We  have/ou 

3.  To  obtain  by  seeking. 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 

4.  To  meet  with. 
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5.  To  discover  or  know  by  experience. 

The  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable.  Cowley, 

6.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at. 

Strait  is  the  gut",  and   narrow  i»    L h ■■  w  >v,  which  leadeth  to  life, 
and  tew  there  be  that  find  it.  —  Malt.  vii. 

7.  To  discover  by  study,  experiment,  or  trial.  Air 
and  water  are  found  to  be  compound  substances. 
Alchemists  long  attempted  to  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  but  it  is  not  yet  found. 

8.  To  gain  ;  to  have  ;  as,  to  find  leisure  for  a  visit. 

9.  To  perceive  ;  to  observe  ;  to  learn.  I  found  his 
opinions  to  accord  with  my  own. 

10.  To  catch  ;  to  detect. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  tallt  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange,  mon- 
strous thing.  Locke. 


In  ills  their  business  and  their  glory  find.  Cowley. 

12.  To  have  ;  to  experience  ;  to  enjoy. 

Behold,  in  the  day  of  your  fist  ye  find  pleasure.  —  Is.  Mil. 

13.  To  select ;  to  choose  ;  to  designate. 

I  have  found  David  my  servant.  —  Ps.  lxxxix. 

14.  To  discover  and  declare  the  truth  of  disputed 
facts  ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  decide  between 
parties,  as  a  jury  The  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant ;  they  find  the  accused  to  be 
guilty. 

15.  To  determine  and  declare  by  verdict.  The 
jnrv  have  found  a  large  sum  in  damages  for  the  plain- 
tiff! 

16.  To  establish  or  pronounce  charges  alleged  to 
be  true.  The  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  against 
the  accused,  or  they  fi ml  a  true  bill. 

.17.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish.  Who  will  find  the 
money  or  provisions  for  this  expedition?  We  will 
find  ourselves  with  provisions  and  clothing.     Hence, 

18.  To  supply  with  provisions.  He  pays  the  la- 
borer a  dollar  a  day,  and  finds  him. 

19.  To  discover  or  gain  knowledge  of  by  touching 
or  by  sounding.  We  fust  sounded,  and  found  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  niiniv  live  fathoms  on  the  Sole 
bank.  JV.  W. 

To  find  one's  self;  to  be  ;  to  fare  in  regard  to  ease 
or  pain,  health  or  sickness.  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning? 

To  find  in  ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  provide.  He 
find-.-  his  nephew  in  money,  victuals,  and  clothes. 

To  find  out;  to  invent;  to  discover  something  be- 
fore unknown. 


ul  Tyr..,  skillful  to  work  in  gold- 
-ic<\  —  ■-!  Chron.   ii. 


l  find  out  t 


2    To  unriddle  ;  to  solve  ;  as,  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  parable  or  an  enigma. 

3.  To  discover ;  to  obtain  knowledge  of  what  is 
hidden  ;  as,  to  find  out  a  secret. 

4.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend. 

Canst  thou  by  searching,/!™/,  oul  God  ?  —  Job  xi. 

5.  To  detect ;  to  discover  ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to 
find  out  a  thief  or  a  theft ;  to  find  out  a  trick. 

To  find  fault  with  ;  to  blame  ;  to  censure. 
FIND'ER,  n.     One  who  meets  or  falls  on  any  thing  ; 
one  that  discovers  what  is  lost  or  is  unknown  ;  one 
who  discovers  by  searching,  or  by  accident. 

2.  In  astroiwnuj,  a  smaller  telescope,  attached  to  a 
larger  telescope,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  object 
more  readily. 
FIND'-FAULT  n.     A  censurer  ;  a  caviler.       Shak. 
FIND-FAULT'ING,  a.    Apt  to  censure  ;  captious. 

Wliitloek. 
FIND'ING,p;)r.     Discovering. 
FlND'ING,  n.    Discovery  ;  the  act  of  discovering. 

2.  In  lam,  the  return  of  a  jury  to  a  bill  ;  a  verdict. 
FIND'INGS,  n.  pi.     The  tools,  together  with  thread 
and  wax,  which  a  journeyman  shoemaker  is  to  fur- 
nish in  his  employment.  Smitli. 
FIN'DY,  a.     [Sax.  findig,  heavy  ;  gefindig,  capacious  ; 
Dan.  fyndig,  strong,  emphatical,  nervous,  weighty, 
from  fynd,  force,  energy,  emphasis,  strength  ;  prob- 
ably from  crowding,  tension,  stretching,  from  find.] 
Full;  heavy;  or  firm,  solid,  substantial.     [Obs.] 
A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 
Makes  the  barn  fat  and  findy.                Old  Prov.     Junius. 

VINE,  a.t  [Fr.  fin,  whence  finesse  ;  Sp.  and  Port.  fino, 
whence  fineia;  It.  ./mo.  whence  fincua;  Dan.  fiin  ; 
Sw.  fin;  G.fein;  D.  fyn ;  hence  to  refine.  The  Ir. 
has  fion;  and  the  W.  fain,  fined,  signify  rising  to  a 
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)   afana,  to  diminish. 


Class  Bn,  No.  29.] 

1.  Small;  thin;  slender;  minute;  of  very  small 
diameter  ;  as,  a  fine  thread  ;  fine  silk  ;  a  fine  hair. 
We  say,  also, Tine  sand,  fine  particles. 

2.  Subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous  ;  as,  fine  spirits  evapo- 
rate ;  a  finer  medium  opposed  to  a  grosser.    Bacon. 

3.  Thin ;  keen  ;  smoothly  sharp  ;  as,  the  fine  edge 
of  a  razor. 

4.  Made  of  fine  threads  ;  not  coarse  ;  aa,  fine  linen 

5.  Clear ;  pure ;   free  from  feculence   or  foreign 


FIN 

matter  ;  as,  fine  gold  or  sliver  ;  wine  is  not  good  till 
fine.      ■ 

6.  Refined. 

Those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate,  and  succeed  in  all 
parts.  Bacon. 

7.  Nice;  delicate;  perceiving  or  discerning  minute 
beauties  or  deformities  ;  as,  a  fine  taste;  a  fine  sense. 

8.  Subtle;  artful;  dextrous.     [See  Finesse.] 

9.  Subtle  ;  sly  ;  fraudulent.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

10.  Elegant ;  beautiful  in  thought. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  metal  was  fine.    Dryden. 

11.  Very  handsome;  beautiful  with  dignity.  The 
lady  has  a  fine  person,  or  a  fine  face. 

12.  Accomplished  ;  elegant  in  manners.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest,  gentlemen  of  his  age. 

13.  Accomplished  in  learning  ;  excellent ;  as,  a 
fine  scholar. 

14.  Excellent ;  superior ;  brilliant  or  acute ;  as,  a 
man  of  fine  genius. 

15.  Amiable  ;  noble  ;  ingenuous  ;  excellent ;  as,  a 
man  of  a  fine  mind. 

16.  Showy  ;  splendid  ;  elegant ;  as,  a  range  of  fine 
buildings  ;  njinc  house  or  garden  ;  a  fine  view. 

17.  Ironically,  worthy  of  contemptuous  notice  ; 
eminent  for  bad  qualities. 

That  same  knave,  1'wd,  her  hneband,  has  the  finest  mad  devil 
of  jealousy  in  him,  Mailer  Bruuk,  dial  ever  governed  frenzy. 
Shak. 

Fine  arts,  or  polite  arts,  are  the  arts  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  labors  of  the  mind  or  imagination,  and 
whose  object  is  pleasure ;  as  poetry,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

The  uses  of  this  word  are  so  numerous  and  indef- 
inite, as  to  preclude  a  particular  definition  of  each. 
In  general, fine,  in  popular  langua<jr,  expresses  what- 
ever is  excellent,  showy,  or  magnificent. 
FINE,  7t.  (This  word  is  the  basis  of  finance,  but  I 
have  not  found  it,  in  its  simple  form,  in  any  modern 
language,  except  the  English.  Junius  says  that  ffin, 
in  Cimbric,  is  a  mulct,  and  ffinio,  to  fine.  The  word 
seems  to  be  the  L.  finis,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
pecuniary  compensation  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  its  feudal  use,  in  the  transfer  of  lands,  in  which 
a  final  agreement  or  concord  was  made  between  the 
lord  and  his  vassal.  See  TMS  fanah.  Class  Bn,  No. 
23.] 

1.  In  a  feudal  sense,  a  final  agreement  between  per- 
sons concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between  the  lord 
and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which 
the  latter  should  hold  his  lands.  Spebnan. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  his  tenant, 
for  permission  to  alienate  or  transfer  his  lands  to 
another.  This,  in  England,  was  exacted  only  from 
the  king's  tenants  in  capite.  Bluckstone. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of  penalty  for  an 
offense;  a  mulct;  a  pecuniary  punishment.  Fines 
are  usually  prescribed  by  statute,  for  the  several  vio- 
lations of  law;  or  the  limit  is  prescribed,  beyond 
which  the  judge  cannot  impose  a  fine  for  a  particular 
offense. 

In  fine.    [Fr.  enfin ;  L.  in  and  finis.]    In  the  end 
or  conclusion  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  sum  up  all. 
FINE,  v.  t.     [See  Fine,  the  adjective/]     To  clarify; 
to  refine  ;  to  purify  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  free  from  fecu- 
lence or  foreign  matter;  as,  to  fine  wine.      " 
[This  is  the  most  general  use  of  this  word.] 

2.  To  purify,  as  a  metal ;  as,  to  fine  gold  or  silver. 
In  this  sense,  we  now  generally  use  refine;  but  fine 
is  proper.     Job  xxviii.     Prov.  xvii. 

3.  To  make  less  coarse  ;  as,  to  ./me  grass.  [Not 
used.]  Mortimer. 

4.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 
FINE,  v.  t.    [See   Fine,  the   noun.]     To   impose  on 

one  a  pecuniary  penalty,  tor  an  offense  or  breach  of 
law  ;  to  set  a  tine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  pun- 
ish by  fine.     The  trespassers  were  fined  ten  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  a  month. 
2.  t).  i.  To  pay  a  fine.     [JVot  used.]  Oldham. 

FIN'-ED,  (find,)  pp.     Refined;  purified;  defecated. 
2.  Subjected  to  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

FINE'DRAW,  u.  t.     [fine  and  draw.]     To  sew  up  a 
rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

FINE'DRAW-ER,  n.     One  who  finedraws.    [Johnson. 

FlNE'DRAW-ING,    71.      Rentering ;    a  dextrous   or 
nice  sewing  up  the  rents  of  cloth  or  stuffs.        Encyc. 

FlNE'FIN"GER-fiD,  a.    Nice  in  workmanship;  dex- 
trous at  fine  work.  Johnson, 

FTNfV-CltSl.N'/Oll,  a.     Having  a  fine  grain. 

FINE'LESS,  a.     Endless  ;  boundless.      [JVot  used.] 
Shak. 

FINE'LY,  adv.     In  minute  parts ;    as,  a  substance 
finely  pulverized. 

2.  To  a  thin  or  sharp  edge ;  as,  an  instrument 
finely  sharpened. 

3.  Gayly  ;  handsomely  ;  beautifully;  with  elegance 
and  taste.     She  was  finely  attired. 

4.  With  elegance  or  beauty. 

Plutarch  says,  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  Ins  i'n''ini''>  ;   l>>r  II  yu  indulge   lliis  n;is5inn  on 


5.  With  advantage  ;  very  favorably  ; 
or  garden  finely  situated. 


as,  a  house 


6.  Nicely  ;  delicately  ,  as,  a  stuff  finely  wrought. 

7.  Purely  ;  completely.  Clarendon. 

8.  By  way  of  irony,  wretchedly  ;  in  a  manner  de- 
serving of  contemptuous  notice.  He  is  finely  caught 
in  his  own  snare. 

FINE'NESS,  n.     [Fr.  finesse ;  It.  finena,] 

1.  Thinness;  smalluess  ;  slenderness  ;  as,  the  fine- 
ness of  a  thread  or  silk.    Hence, 

2.  Consisting  id'  line  threads;  as,  fine  linen. 

3.  Smalluess  ;  minuteness;  as,  the  fineness  of  sand 
or  particles  ;  the  fineness  of  soil  or  mold. 

4.  Clearness ;  purity  ;  freedom  from  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  as,  the  fineness  of  wine  or  other  liquor  ;  the  fine- 
ness  of  gold. 

5.  Niceness  ;  delicacy  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  taste. 

6.  Keenness;  sharpness  ;  thinness  ;  as,  the  fineness 
of  an  edge. 

7.  Elegance  ;  beauty  ;  as,  fineness  of  person. 

8.  Capacity  for  delicate  or  refined  conceptions ;  as, 
the  fineness  of  genius. 

9.  Show  ;  splendor  ;  gayety  of  appearance  ;  ele- 
gance ;  as,  the  fineness  of  clothes  or  dress. 

10.  Clearness  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  complexion. 

11.  Subtilty;  artfulness;  ingenuity;  as,  the  fine- 
ness of  wit. 

12.  Smoothness.  Drayton. 
FIN'ER,  71.     One  who  refines  or  purifies.   Prov.  xxv.  4. 

2.  a.  Comparative  of  Fine. 
FIN'ER-Y,   n.     Show;  splendor;  gayety  of  colors  or 
appearance  ;  as,  the  finery  of  a  dress. 

2.  Showy  itrticles  of  dress ;  gay  clothes,  jewels, 
trinkets,  ice. 

3.  In  iron  works,  a  furnace  where  cast  iron  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  iron.  Buchanan. 

FINE'-SPoK'-EN,  (-spok'n,)  a.     Using  fine  phrases. 
Chesterfield. 
FINE'SPUN,  a.     Drawn  to  a  fine  thread  ;   minute ; 

subtile. 
FI-JYESSE',  (fe-ness',)  77.      [Fr.  finesse;    It  finezia; 

Sp.  fineza;  properly,  fineness.] 

Artifice ;    stratagem ;    subtilty   of   contrivance   to 

gain  a  point. 
I'l  M'.SSB',  v.i.     To  use  artifice  or  stratagem. 
FI-NESS'ING,  ypr.    Practicing  artifice  to  accomplish  a 

purpose. 
Fl  XI'.SS'ING,  71.     The  practice  of  artifice. 
FINE'STILL,  v.  t.     To  distill  spirit  from  molasses, 

treacle,  or  some  preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

FINE'STILL-ER,  71.     One  who  distills  spirit   from 

treacle  or  molasses.  Encyc. 

FINE'STILL-ING,   n.      The    operation    of   distilling 

spirit  from  molasses  or  treacle.  Encyc. 

FIX'-FISH,  11.     A  species  of  slender  whale. 
FIN'-FOOT-ED,  a.     Having  palmated   feet,  or  feet 

with  toes  connected  by  a  membrane.  Brown. 

F1N"GER,  (fiug'gur,)  n.     [Sax.  finger,  from  fengan,  to 

take  or  seize  ;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  finger ;  D.  vinger. 

But  re  is  not  radical,  for  the  Goth,  is  figgrs.] 

1.  One  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  hand,  a  small 
member  shooting  to  a  point.  The  fingers  have  joints 
which  peculiarly  fit  them  to  be  instruments  of  catch- 
ing, seizing,  and  holding.    When  we  speak  of  the 

■  fingers  generally,  we  include  the  thumb  ;  as,  the  five 
fingers.  But  we  often  make  a  distinction.  The  fin- 
gers and  thumb  consist  of  fifteen  bones  ;  three  to 
each.  The  word  is  applied  to  some  other  animals 
as  well  as  to  man. 

2.  A  certain  measure.  We  say,  a  finger's  breadth, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fincrers,  or  of  the  three 
fingers. 

3.  The  hand.  Waller. 

Who  teacheth  my  fingers  to  fight.  —  Ps.  cxliv. 

4.  The  finger  or  fingers  of  Ood,  in  Scripture,  sig- 
nify his  power,  strength,  or  operation. 

The  magicians  said  to  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God.  — 
Exod.  viii. 

5.  In  music,  ability  ;  skill  in  playing  on  a  keyed 
instrument.     She  has  a  good  finger.  Busby. 

FIN"GER,  v.  t.  To  handle  with  the  fingers  ;  to  touch 
lightly  ;  to  toy.  The  covetous  man  delights  to  fin- 
ger money. 

2.  To  touch  or  take  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer.     South. 

3.  To  touch  an  instrument  of  music  ;  to  play  on 
an  instrument.  Slmk. 

4.  To  perform  work  with  the  fingers ;  to  execute 
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5.  To  handle  without  violence.  Bp.  Hall. 

FIN"GER,  v.  i.     To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  in  play- 
ing on  an  instrument.  Busby, 
iiit 


FIN"GER-£D,  (fing'gurd,)  pp.     Played  on  ;  handled  ; 

touched. 
2.  a.  Having  fingers.     In  botany,  digitate  ;  having 

leaflets  like  fingers. 
FIN"GER-FERN,  n.     A  plant,  asplenium.   Johnson. 
FIN"GER-GLaSS,  77.     A  glass  containing  water  for 

dipping  the  fingers  in  at  the  dinner-table. 
FIN"GER-ING,  ppr.     Handling  ;  touching  lightly. 
FIN"GER-ING,  71.     The  act  of  touching   lightly  or 

handling.  Chew. 
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S.  The  manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  mu- 
sic. Shak. 
3.  Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers.      Spenser. 

FlN"GER-PoST,  71.  A  post  with  a  finger  pointing, 
for  directim;  passenger.,  to  the  road. 

FIN"GER-SHELL,  n.  A  marine  shell  resembling  a 
finger.  Vict,  of  Nat.  His'. 

FIN''GER-STONE,  n.    A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 
Johnson. 

FIN"GLE-FAN"GLE,re.     A  trifle.     [Vulgar.] 

Hudibras. 

FIN"GRr-GO,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pisonia.  The 
fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry  or  plum.     Lee.     Ed.  Encyc. 

FIN'1-AL,  n*  [L.  finw,  to  finish.] 

The  knot  or  bunch  of  folijige,  or  flower,  that  forms 
the  upper  extremities  of  pinnacles  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  sometime.;,  the  pinnacle  itself.  Ehnes. 

FIN'1-CAL,  o.t  [from  fine.]     Nice  ;  spruce  ;  foppish  ; 
pretending  to  great  rib vtv  or  superfluous  elegance; 
as,  a  finical  fellow. 
2.  Affectedly  nice  or  showy  ;  as,  a  finical  dress. 

FIN'I-CAL-LY,  ado.  With  great  nicety  or  spruce- 
ness  ;  foppishly. 

FIN'I-CAL-NESS,  n.  Extreme  nicety  in  dress  or 
manners  ;  foppishness.  IVarburton. 

FIN'I-KIN,  a.     Precise  in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.    Smart. 

FIN'ING,  ppr.  [See  Fine,  the  verb.]  Clarifying; 
refining  ;  purifying  ;  defecating  ;  separating  from 
extraneous  matter. 

2.  [See  Fine,  the  noun.]  Imposing  a  fine  or  pe- 
cuniary penalty. 

FIN'ING,  n.  The  process  of  refining  or  purifying  ; 
applied  especially  to  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt 
liquors,  &c. 

2.  Finings ;  a  solution  of  gelatin,  used  for  clari- 
fying. 

FIN'ING-POT,  re.  A  vessel  in  which  metals  are  re- 
fined. 

FI'NIS,  n.     [L.l     An  end  ;  conclusion. 

FIN'ISH,  v.  t.  [Ann.  finicza;  Fr.  finer;  L.  finio,  from 
finis,  an  end,  Ir.  fain,  W.  fin.     Class  Bn,  No.  23.] 

1.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of,  in  performance  ;  to 
complete  ;  as,  to  finish  a  house  ;  to  finish  a  journey. 

Thus  the  heavens  ami  Ml.*  earth  were  finished.  —  Gen.  ii. 

2.  To  make  perfect 

Episodes,  uki'ii  ^.junuriy   finish  nothing.  Broome. 

3.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
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4.  To  perfect;  to  accomplish  ;  to  polish  to  the  de- 
gree of  excellence  intended.  In  tlih  sense  it  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  participle  of  the  perfect  tense  as 
an  adjective.  It  is  a  finished  performance;  he  is  a 
finished  scholar. 

FIN'ISH,  n.     The  completion  of  a  work  of  art;  that 
which  gives  it  perfection. 
2.  The  last  hard,  smooth  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 

FIN'ISH-1-:D,  (fin'isht,)  pp.  Completed  ;  ended  ; 
done  ;  perfected. 

2.  a.  Complete;  perfect;  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  ;  as,  a  finished  poem  ;  a  finished 
education. 

FIN'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  finishes;  one  who  com- 
pletely performs.  ShaJc. 

2.  One  who  puts  an  end  to.  Hooker. 

3.  One  who  completes  or  perfects. 

Jesus,  the  author  and  finislier  of  our  faith.  ■ —  Heb.  xii. 

FIN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Completing;  perfecting; 
bringing  to  an  end. 

FIN'ISH-ING,  n.  Completion  ;  completeness  ;  per- 
fection ;  last  polish  ;  -finish.  IVnrburton. 

FI'NlTE,  a.  [L.  finitus,  from  finio,  to  finish,  from 
finis,  limit.] 

Having.a  limit ;  limited  ;  bounded  ;  opposed  to  in- 
finite; as,  finite  number  ;  finite  existence;  applied  to 
this  life,  we  say,  a  Unite  lieiim.  Unite  duration. 

FI'NITE-LY,  adv.  Within  limits  ;  to  a  certain  degree 
only.  Stillingfieet. 

FI'NiTE-NESS,  n.  Limitation  ;  confinement  within 
certain  boundaries  ;  as,  the  finilcncss  of  our  natural 
powers. 

FIN'I-TUDE,  n.     Limitation.     [JYot  used.]     Cheyne. 

FIN'LESS,  a.  [from  fin.]  Destitute  of  fins  ;  as,  fin- 
less  fish.  Shak. 

FIN'-LlKE,  a.     Resembling  a  fin  ;  as,  a  fin-like  oar. 
Drijdcn. 

FINN,  n.     A  native  of  Finland,  in  Europe. 

FIN'N£D,  a.  Having  broad  edges  on  either  side  ;  ap- 
plied  to  a  plow.  Mortimer. 

FIN'NI-KIN,  7i.  A  sort  of  pigeon,  with  a  crest  some- 
what resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

Diet,  of  Mit.  Hist. 

FIN'NY,  a.  Furnished  with  fins  ;  as,  finny  fish  ;  fin- 
ny tribes  ;  finny  prey.  Drndcn.     Pone. 

FI-NO'CHI-O,  n.     [It.  finocehio.] 
A  variety  of  fennel. 

FI'NoS,  (fc'noz,)  n.  [Sp.]  Second  best  wool  from 
Merino  sheep.  Gardner. 

FIN'SeALE,  n.     A  river-fish,  called  the  rudd. 

Chambers. 

FIN'-To-£D,  a.    [fin  and  toe.]    Palmiped  ;  palmated  ; 


having   toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  as  aquatic 
fowls. 

FI-ORD',  7i.     [Sw.]     An  inlet  from  the  sea  ;  a  bay. 
Dr.  Bated. 

FI'O-RIN,  7i.  A  species  of  creeping  bent-grass,  once 
supposed  to  be  of  great  value  for  green  winter-fod- 
der. Partington. 

FIP'PLE,  (fip'pl,)  7t.     [L.  fibula.] 

A  stopper,  as  in  a  wind-instrument  of  music.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

FIR,  (fur,)  n.*[W.  pyr,  what  shoots  to  a  point,  a  fir-tree  ; 
Sax.  furh-wudu,  fir-wood;  G.fbhrc;  Sw.  furu-trd; 
Dan.  fyrre-trare.  The  Dutch  call  it  sparre-boom,  spar- 
tree.] 

The  name  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Abies, 
allied  to  the  pines,  and  valued  for  their  timber,  as 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  hemlock  fir, 

I-TR'-TREE.     See  Fin.  [and  Oriental  fir. 

FIRE,  7i.  [Sax.  fyr;  G.  fieuer ;  D.  vuur;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  fiyr;  Gr.  wvp.  Oil.  Coptic,  pira,  the  sun  ;  New 
Guinea,  for.  The  ratlical  sense  of  fire  is  usually,  to 
rush,  to  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  sense  of  fire,  it  coincides  with  L.  furo.  It  may 
be  from  shinin;;  or  com-uming.  See  Class  Br,  No.  2, 
6,  9,  30.] 

1.  Heat  and  light  emanating  visibly,  perceptibly, 
and  simultaneously,  fronmliy  body  ;  caloric  ;  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  sensation  of  heal,  and  of  the  re- 
trocession of  the  homogeneous  particles  of  bodies 
from  one  another,  producing  expansion,  and  thus 
enlarging  all  their  dimensions  ;  one  of  the  causes 
of  magnetism,  as  evinced  by  Dr.  Hare's  calorimotor. 

Sillinmn. 
In  the  popular  acceptation  of  the.  word,  fire  is  the  ef- 
fect of  comhustion.  The  combustible  body  ignited, 
or  heated  to  redness,  we  call /ire  ,■  and  when  ascend- 
ing in  a  stream  or  body,  we  call  it  flame.  A  piece  of 
charcoal,  in  combustion,  is  of  a  red  color,  and  very 
hot.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  on  fire,  or  to  con- 
tain fire.  When  combustion  ceases,  it  loses  its  red- 
ness and  extreme  heat,  and  we  saj',  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinct. 

2.  The  burning  of  fuel  on  a  hearth,  or  in  any  oth- 
er place.  We  kindle  a  fire  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night  we  rake  up  the  fire.  Anthracite  will  maintain 
fire  during  the  night. 

3.  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town;  a  conflagra- 
tion. Newburypori  and  Savannah  have  suffered  im- 
mense losses  by  fire.  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  in 
1711,  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  town. 

4.  Light;  luster;  splendor. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  I  Shak. 

5.  Torture  by  burning.  Prior. 

6.  The  instrument  of  punishment,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  impenitent  in  another  state. 


:  devouring  fire  ?  —  Is.  xxxii 

the  passions. 
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8.  Ardor  of  temper;  violence  of  passion. 

He  hod  fire  in  his  temper.  Alrerbury. 

9.  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigor  of  fancy  ;  in 
tellectiial  activity  ;  animation  ;  force  of  sentiment  c 
expression. 

And  warm  the  critic  with  a  poet's  fire.  Pope. 

10.  The  passion  of  love ;  ardent  affection. 

The  god  of  love  retires  ; 

Dim  are  his  turili'^,  and  exuiia  iusfires.  Pope. 

11.  Ardor;  heat;  as,  the  fire  of  zeal  or  of  love. 

12.  Combustion;  tumult;  rage;  contention. 

13.  Trouble;  affliction. 


To  set  on  fire, ;  to  kindle  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite  vi- 
olent action. 

St.  Jinthonifs  fire ;  a  disease,  marked  by  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  or  a  diffused  inflammation,  with  fe- 
ver ;   the  erysipelas. 

Wild  fire;  an  artificial  or  factitious  fire,  which 
burns  even  under  water.  It  is  made  by  a  composi- 
tion of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen. 
It  Is  called  also  Greek  fire.  Encyc. 

FIRE,  v.  t.    To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  ;  as,  to  fire  a 
house  or  chimney  ;  to  fire  a  pile.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  inflame  ;  to  irritate  the  passions  ;  as,  to  fire 
with  anger  or  revenge. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  give  life  or  spirit ;  as,  to  ./ire  the 
genius. 

4.  To  drive  by  fire.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  fire  a 
musket  or  cannon. 

6.  To  cauterize  ;  a  term  in  farriery. 
FIRE,  v.  i.     To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  fire-arms.  They  fired 
on  the  town. 

FIRE'-ARMS,  n.  pi.    Arms  or  weapons  which  expel 
iy  the 


charge  by  the  combustion  of  powder,  as  pistols, 
muskets,  &c. 
FIRE'-AR-ROW,  71.  A  small  iron  dart,  furnished  with 
a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and  sulphur,  used 
to  fire  the  sails  of  ships.  Enc7jc. 
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FIRE'-BALL,  71.  A  grenade  ;  a  ball  filled  with  powder 
or  other  combustibles,  intended  to  be  thrown  among 
enemies,  and  to  injure  by  explosion. 

2.  A  meteor  which  passes  rapidly  through  the  air 
and  displodes. 

FlRE'-BARE,  71.     In  old  writers,  a  beacon.  Cue 

FIRE'-BAR-REL,  71.  A  hollow  cylinder,  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  combustibles,  used  in  fire-ships,  to 
convev  the  fire  to  the  shrouds.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-BAV-IN,  n.  A  bundle  of  brush-wood,  used  in 
fireships.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-BLAST,  n.  A  disease  of  plants  and  tree's,  in 
which  they  appear  as  if  burnt  by  fire.  Cye. 

FiRE'-BoARD,  71.  A  chimney-board,  used  to  close  a 
fireplace  in  summer. 

FIRE'-BoTE,  71.  An  allowance  of  fuel,  to  which  a 
tenant  is  entitled.  England. 

FIRE'BRAND,  n.    A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 
2.  An  incendiary  ;  one  who  inflames  factions,  or 
causes  contention  and  mischief.  Bacon. 

FIRE'-BIUCK,  71.  A  brick  that  will  sustain  intense 
heat  without  fusion. 

FlRE'-BRUSH,  71.   A  brush  used  to  sweep  the  hearth. 
Swift. 

FIRE'-BUCK-ET,  n.  A  bucket  to  convey  water  to 
engines  for  extinguishing  fire. 

FlRE'-eLAD,  a.     Clad  with  fire.  Wordsworth. 

FlRE'-CLAY,  71.  A  kind  of  clay  that  will  sustain  in- 
tense heat,  used  in  making  fire-bricks.  Cue. 

FIRE'-€OCK,  71.  A  cock  or  spout  to  let  out  water  for 
extinguishing  fire. 

FIRE'-COM'PA-NY,  (-kum'pa-ny,)  n.  A  company  of 
men  for  managing  an  enoine  to  extinguish  fires. 

FIRE'-OROSS,  71.  Something  used  111  Scotland  as  a 
signal  to  take  arms  ;  the  ends  being  burnt  black,  and 
in  some  parts  smeared  with  blood.  Johnson. 

FIR'£D,  pp.  Set  on  fire;  inflamed  ;  kindled  ;  anima- 
ted ;  irritated. 

FlRE'-DAMP,  71.  The  explosive  carbureted  hydrogen 
of  coal-mines.     [See  Damp.]  Ure. 

FIRE'-DRaKE,  re.    A  fiery  serpent. 

2.  An  ignis  fatuus.  Bcaum. 

FiRE'-eAT'ER,  re.     One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire. 
Hence, 
2.  A  cant  term  for  a  fighting  character,  or  duelist. 

FIRE'-EN'GINE,  71.  An  engine  for  throwing  water 
to  extinguish  fire  and  save  buildings. 

FlRE'-ES-CAPE',  71.  A  machine  for  escaping  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  building  when  on  fire.        Cyc. 

PIRE'-E1f-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  a  fiery  eye. 

FIRE'  -FLAIR,  n.     A  species  of  ray-fish  or  Raia. 

FIRE'-FL 5,  71.  A  name  commonly  given  to  winged, 
luminous  insects  ;  particularly  to  the  Elater  noctiUt- 
cus,  of  South  America,  which  emits  a  brilliant  light 
from  a  round,  glossy,  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  Partington. 

FIRE'-GUARD,  71.  A  framework  of  iron  wire,  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace. 

FIRE'-HOOK,  71.  A  large  hook  for  pulling  down 
buildings  in  conflagrations. 

FlRE'-I'RONS,  C-I'urnz,)  «.  pi.  The  irons  belonging 
to  a  fireplace,  as  the  shovel,  tongs,  poker,  &c. 

FlRE'LOCK,  11.  A  musket,  or  other  gun,  with  a  lock, 
which  is  discharged  by  striking  fire  with  flint  and 
steel. 

FlRE'MAN,  71.  A  man  whose  business  is  to  extinguish 
fires  in  towns,  &c. 
2.  A  man  who  tends  the  fires  of  a  steam-engine,  &c. 

FIRE'-MAS'TER,  71.  An  officer  of  artillery,  who  su- 
perintends the  composition  of  fireworks. 

FIRE'-NEW,  (-nil,)  a.     Fresh  from  the  forge  ;  bright. 
Addison. 

FIRE'-OF'FICE,  (-of  fis,)  re.  An  office  for  making  in- 
surance against  fire. 

FIRE'-OR'DE-AL.     See  Ordeal. 

FIRE'-PAN,  ?i.  A  pan  for  holding  or  conveying  fire. 
Exod.  xxvii. 

FIRE'PLACE,  71.  The  part  of  a  chimney  appropriated 
to  the  fire  ;  a  hearth. 

FIRE'-PLUG,  71.  A  plug  for  drawing  water  from  a 
pipe  to  extinguish  fire. 

FIRE'-POT,  71.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, used  iii  military  operations. 

FlRE'-PROOF,  a.     Proof  against  fire  ;  incombustible. 

FIRE'-aiJENCH-ING,  a.     Extinguishing  fire.    Kirhij. 

FIR'ER,  n.    One  who  sets  fire  to  any  thing  ;  an  incen- 

FIRE'-SHIP,  re.  A  vessel  filled  with  combustibles, 
and  furnished  with  grappling-irons,  to  hook  and  set 
fire  to  an  enemy's  ships.  Encuc. 

FiRE'-SHOV'.EL,  (-shuv'l,)  re.  A  shovel  or  in'stru- 
ment  for  taking  up  or  removing  coals  of  fire. 

FIRE'SIDE,  71.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth  ;  home  ; 
domestic  life  or  retirement. 

FIRE'SIDE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  fireside  or  domestic 
circle.  Cowper. 

FlRE'-STICK,  re.     A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Digb\ 

FtRE'-STONE,  71.     Iron  pyrites.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  kind  of  freestone  which  bears  a  high  degree 
of  heat.  Cyc. 

FIRE'WARD,  i    n.     An  officer  who  has  authority 

FIRE'WARD'EN,  j  to  direct  others  in  the  extin- 
guishing of  fires. 

FIRE'-WEED,  71.    An  American  plant,  Senecio  Mcraa- 
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folius,  ofttX  four  or  five  feet  high,  very  troublesome 
in  and  arou>'d  spn'j  where  brushwood  has  been 
burned.  Farm.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-WING-ED,  a.    Having  fiery  wings.  Carlisle. 

FIRE'-WOOD,  n.     Wood  for  fuel. 

FIRE'-W6RK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Usually  in  the  plural, 
Fire-works. 

Preparations  of  gunpowder,  sulphur,  and  other  in- 
flammable materials,  used  for  making  explosions  in 
the  air,  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing  ;  pyrotechni- 
cal  exhibitions.  This  word  is  applied  also  to  various 
combustible  preparations  used  in  war. 

FIRE'-WORK-ER,  n.  An  officer  of  artillery  subordi- 
nate to  the  fire-master. 

FIRE'-WOR-SHIP,  n.  The  worship  of  fire,  which 
prevailed  chiefly  in  Persia,  among  those  called  Ohe~ 
brrs,  or  Guebers.  Encyc.  Am. 

FIRE'-WOR-SHIP-ER,  n.     One  who  worships  fire. 

FIR'ING,  ppr.  Setting  fire  to  ;  kindling;  animating; 
_cxciiing  ;  inilaining  ;  discharging  lire-arms. 

FIR'ING,  n.     The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms. 

2.  The  application  of  lire,  or  of  a  cautery. 

3.  Fuel  ;  fire-wood  or  coal.  Mortimer. 
FIR'JNG-I'RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.    An  instrument  used  in 

farriery  to  discuss  swellings  and  knots.  Encyc. 

FIRK,  (fork,)  ».  t.  To  beat;  to  whip;  to  chastise. 
[JVot  used.}  Hudibras. 

FIR'KIN,  (fur'kin,)  n.  [The  first  syllable  is  probably 
the  Dan.  fire,  D.  vier,  four,  and  the  latter  as  in  Kil- 
derkin.] 

A  measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel.  It  is  nine  gallons  of  beer,  or  eight  gallons  of 
ale,  soap,  or  herrings.  In  America,  the  firkin  is  rare- 
ly used,  except  for  butter  or  lard,  and  signifies  a  small 
vessel  or  cask,  of  indeterminate  size,  or  of  different 
sizes,  regulated  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  States. 

FIR'LOT,  n.  A  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The 
Linlithgow  wheat  firlot  is  to  the  imperial  bushel  as 
998  to  1000  ;  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  im- 
perial bushel  as  1456  to  1000.  McCiMoch. 

FIRM,  (form,)  a.  [L.firmus :  Fr.  fcrme  ;  Sp.  firme ;  It. 
fermo;  W.  fyrv.  This  Welsh  word  may  be  from  the 
Latin.  The  root  of  the  word  is  probably  Celtic  ;  VV. 
fer,  hard,  solid  ;fyr,  a  solid  ;feru,  to  concrete  or  con- 
geal, to  fix,  to  freeze.  This  is  the  root  of  L.  ferrum, 
iron.] 

1.  Probably,  fixed  ;  hence,  applied  to  the  matter  of 
bodies,  it  signifies  closely  compressed;  compact; 
hard  ;  solid  ;  as,  firm  flesh  ;  firm  muscles  ;  some  spe- 
cies of  wood  are  more  firm  than  others ;  a  cloth  of 
firm  texture. 

2.  Fixed  ;  steady  ;  constant ;  stable  ;  unshaken  ; 
not  easily  moved  ;  as,  a  firm  believer;  a  firm  friend  ; 
a  firm  adherent  or  supporter  ;  a  firm  man,  or  a  man 
of  firm  resolution. 

3.  Solid;  not  giving  way;  opposed  to  fluid;  as, 
firm  land. 

FIRM,  (furm,)  n.  A  partnership  or  house  ;  or  the  name 
or  title  under  which  a  company  transact  business ;  as, 
the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co. 
FIRM,  (form,)  v.  t.     [L.firmo.] 

To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish. 

Aud  Jove  has  firmed  it  with  an  awful  rfod.  Dryden. 

[  This  Kurd  is  rarely  used,  except  in  poetry.     In  prose 
we  use  Confirm.] 
FIRM'A-MENT,  (furm'a-ment,)  71.     [L.  firmamentum, 
from  firmus,  firmo.] 

The  region  of  the  air ;  the  sky  or  heavens.  In 
Scripture,  the  word  denotes  an  expanse,  a  wide  ex- 
tent;  for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  coinciding  with  rcgio,  region,  and  reach.  The 
original,  therefore,  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  so- 
lidity, but  of  stretching,  extension  ;  the  great  arch  or 
expanse  over  our  heads,  in  which  are  placed  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  be  placed,  and  are  really  seen. 


divide  the  u.tliio  (Yum  die  waters.  —  Gen. 

i.e. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament. — Gen.  i.  14. 

FIRM-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  firmament ; 
celestial  ;  being  of  the  upper  regions.  Dryden. 

FIR'MAN,  71.  An  Asiatic  word,  denoting  a  decree  or 
grant  of  privileges.  A  firman  given  to  a  traveler  is  a 
kind  of  passport  insuring  to  him  protection  and  as- 
sistance, p.  Cijc. 


Having   firm  feet ;   standing 


FIRM'-FO0T-ED 

FIRM'ING,  (form'ing,)  ppr.      Settling;   making  firm 

and  stable. 
FIRM'1-TUDE,  (furm'i-tude,)  n.     Strength  ;  solidity. 

Ufut  in  use.\  Bp.  Hall. 

FfttM'I-TY,  (furm'i-ty,)  ti.    Strength  ;  firmness.  [JVot 

used.]  Chillingwurth. 

FIRM'LESS,  (furm'less,)  a.  Detached  from  substance. 

Does  passion  still  the  firmlcss  miud  control  t  Pope. 

FIRM'LI-ER,  adv.     More  firmly.  Milton. 

FIRM'LY,  (furm'ly,)  adv.     Solidly  ;  compactly  ;  close- 
ly ,  as,  particles  of  matter  firmly  cohering. 
2.  Steadily  ;  with  constancy  or  fixedness  ;  immov- 
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ably;  steadfastly.  He  firmly  believes  in  the  divine 
originof  the  Scriptures.  His  resolution  is  firmly  fixed. 
lie  firmly  adheres  to  his  party. 
FIRM'NESS,  (furm'ness,)  n.t  Closeness  or  denseness 
of  texture  or  structure  ;  compactness ;  hardness  ;  so- 
lidity ;  as,  the  firmness  of  wood,  stone,  cloth,  or  other 

2.  Stability;  strength;  as,  the  firmness  of  a  union, 
or  of  a  confederacy. 

3.  Steadfastness  ;  constancy  ;  fixedness  ;  as,  the 
firmness  of  a  purpose  or  resolution  ;  the  firmness  of  a 
man,  or  of  his  courage  ;  firmness  of  mind  or  soul. 

4.  Certainty  ;  soundness ;  as,  the  firmness  of  no- 
tions or  opinions. 

FIRST,  (furst,)  a.  [Sax.  first,  or  fiyrst,  Sw.  forste, 
Dan.  forste,  first  ;  G.  furst,  D.  vorst,  Dan.  fyrste,  a 
prince,  that  is,  first  man.  It  is  the  superlative  of  fore, 
fyr,  before,  advanced,  that  is,  forest,  fyrest, from  Sax. 
faran,  to  go,  or  a  root  of  the  same  family.  See  Fare 
and  For.] 

1.  Advanced  before  or  further  than  any  other  in 
progression  ;  foremost  in  place ;  as,  the  first  man  in 
a  marching  company  or  troop  is  the  man  that  precedes 
all  the  rest.     Hence, 

2.  Preceding  all  others  in  the  order  of  time.  Adam 
was  the  first  man.  Cain  was  the  first  murderer. 
Monday  was  the  first  day  of  January. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  numbers  or  a  progressive 
series  ;  the  ordinal  of  one ;  as,  1  is  the  first  number. 

4.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence. Demosthenes  was  the  first  orator  of  Greece. 
Burke  was  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  his  age.  Give 
God  the  first  place  in  your  affections. 

FIRST,  (furst,)  adv.  Before  any  thing  else  in  the  order 
of  time. 

Adain  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  —  1  Tim.  ti. 

2.  Before  all  others  in  place  or  progression.  Let 
the  officers  enter  the  gate  first. 

3.  Before  any  thing  else  in  order  of  proceeding  or 
consideration.  First,  let  us  attend  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses. 

4.  Before  all  others  in  rank.  He  stands  or  ranks 
first  in  public  estimation. 

At  first ;  at  the  first ;  at  the  beginning  or  origin. 
First  or  last ;  at  one  time  or  another ;  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last.  Dryden. 

FIRST-BE-GOT',  )  a.    First  produced  ;  the  eld- 

FIRST-BE-GOT'T£N,  j      est  of  children.     Milton. 
FIRST'-BORN,  a.     First  brought  forth  ;    first  in  the 
order  of  nativity ;  eldest ;  as,  the  first-born  son. 

2.  Most  excellent ;  most  distinguished  or  exalted. 
Christ  is  called  the  first-born  of  every  creature.   Col.  i. 
FIRST'-BORN,  n.     The  eldest  child  ;  the  first  in  the 
order  of  birth. 

The  first-born  of  the  poor  are  the  most  wretched. 
Is.  xiv. 

The  first-born  of  death  is  the  most  terrible  death. 
Job  xviii. 
FIRST-CRE-aT'ED,  a.    Created  before  any  other. 
FIRST'-FLoOR,  n.     In  England,  the  floor  or  tier  of 
apartments  next  above  the  ground-floor,  called,  in 
America,  the  second  story. 
FIRST'-FRuIT,?t.  s.       j  The  fruit  or  produce    first 
FIRST'-FRuITS,  n.  pi.  ,      matured  and  collected  in 
any  season.     Of  these  the  Jews  made  an  oblation  to 
God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  do- 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  thing.  In  the  church  of 
England,  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the 
firsTyear.  Encyc. 

3.  The  first  or  earliest  effect  of  any  thing,  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  first-fruits  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  or  the  first-fruits  of  vice. 

FIRST'LING,  a.     First  produced  ;  as,  firstling  males. 

Deut.  xv. 
FIRST'LING,  n.     The  first  produce  or  offspring  ;  ap- 
plied to  beasts  ;  as,  the  firstlings  of  cattle. 

2.  The  thing  first  thought  ok  done.     [JVot  used.] 
The  verv  >-s;;o<^'  .it  my  li.ivrt  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Sliak. 

FIRST-LY,  adv.     Improperly  used  instead  of  first. 

FIRST-MOVER,  n.  The  original  propelling  power, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

FIRST'-RaTE,  a.      Of  the  highest  excellence;   pre- 
eminent ;  as,  a  first-rate  scholar  or  painter. 
2.  Being  of  the  largest  size  ;  as,  a  first-rate  ship. 

FIRTH,  (forth,)  n.  A  narrow  passage  of  the  sea. 
[See  Frith.] 

FISe,  ti.  [L.  fiscus ;  Fr.  fisc ;  Sp.  fisco ;  It.  id.  Fiscus, 
(iiff/cec,  signifies  a  basket  or  hanaper,  probably  from 
the  twigs  which  composed  the  first  baskets,  Eng. 
whisk.  The  word  coincides  in  elements  with  basket, 
and  L.  fascia,  twigs  being  the  primitive  bands.] 

The  treasury  of  a  prince  or  state  ;  hence,  to  confis- 
cate is  to  take  the  goods  of  a  criminal  and  appropriate 
them  to  the  public  treasury. 

FISCAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  or  rev- 
enue. 

The  fiscal  niriiiir-  in'nis  ui  government. 


4.  In  Sjiain, 
FISH,  it.  [Sax 
fisk;  Sn.pcz; 
cher:  Arm.  pesk  ;  W.mjsg;  L.piscis;  h.iasg.  This 
animal  may  be  named  from  its  rapid  motion.  In  VV 
fysg  is  hasty,  impetuous.] 

1.  An  animal  that  lives  in  water.     Fish  is  a  general 
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name  for  a  class  of  animals  suhsisti 
were  distributed  by  Linnams  into  six  orders.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  by  the  aid  of  their  tail 
and  caudal  fins,  and  are  oviparous.  Some  of  them 
have  the  skeleton  bony,  and  others  cartilaginous. 
Most  of  the  former  have  the  opening  of  the  gills  closed 
by  a  peculiar  covering,  called  I  lie  gill-lid  ;  many  of  the 
latter  have  no  gill-lid,  aud  are  hence  said  to  breathe 
through  apertures.  Cetaceous  animals,  as  the  whale 
anil  dolphin,  are,  in  popular  language,  called  fishes, 
and  have  been  so  classed  by  some  naturalists;  but 
they  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are  viviparous,  like  quad- 
rupeds. The  tcrm.fo/i  has  been  also  extended  to  other 
atpiatic  animals,  such  as  she\\-fish,  lobsters,  &c.  We 
use  fish,  in  the  singular,  for  fishes  in  general,  or  the 
whole  race. 

2.  The  flesh  offish,  used  as  food.  But  we  usually 
apply  ficsh  to  land  animals. 

3.  A  counter,  used  in  various  games. 

FISH,  v.  i  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  ;  to  be  employed 
in  taking  fish,  by  any  means,  as  by  angling  or  draw- 
ing nets. 

2.  To  attempt  or  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  in- 
directly to  seek  to  draw  forth  ;  as,  to  fish  for  compli- 
ments. 

FISH,  v.  t.  To  search  by  raking  or  sweeping ;  as,  to 
fish  the  jakes  for  papers.  Swift. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  strengthen,  as  a  mast  or  yard, 
with  a  piece  of  timber.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  To  catch  ;  to  draw  out  or  up  ;  as,  to  fish  up  a 
human  body  when  sunk  ;  to  .fish  an  anchor. 

FISH,  ti.  In  ships,  a  machine  to  hoist  and  draw  up 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor,  upon  the  gunwale.    Totten. 

2.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  which  bellies  out  in  the 
form  of  a  fish,  and  is  used  to  strengthen  a  lower  mast 
or  a  yard  when  sprung  or  damaged.  Hence,  the 
terms  fish-beam,  fish  -bark,  jisli-brllial  rail,  are  applied 
to  a  beam  or  rail  which  bellies  out  on  the  under  side. 
Francis. 

FISH'-BA.SK-ET,  «.     A  basket  for  carrying  fish. 

FISH'ER,  ii.  One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fish. 
2.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  weasel  family  ; 
the  pekan.  Encyc.  Mm. 

FISH'ER-BoAT,  n.  A  boat  employed  in  catching 
fish. 

FISH'ER-MAN,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  catch 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed   in  the  business  of 
taking  fish,  as  in  the  cod  and  whale  fishery. 
FISH'ER-TOYVN,  n.  A  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Carew. 
FISH'ER-Y,  ti.    The  business  of  catching  fish. 

Addison. 
2.  A  place  for  catching  fish  with  nets  or  hooks,  as 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  coast  of  England  oi 
Scotland,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
FISIl'FUL,   a.     Abounding   with   fish ;    as,   a  fishful 

pond.  Carem. 

FISH'GIG,  ( 71.    An  instrument  used  for  striking  fish 

FIZ'GIG,     (      at  sea,  consisting  of  a  staff  with  barbed 

prongs,  and  a  line  fastened  just  above  the  prongs. 

Mar.  Diet. 

FISH'-GLOE,  7i.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  isin- 

I ' ! ".■■  1 1  i'l  OOK,  ti.    A  hook  for  catching  fish. 

FISH'1-FS,  v.  U     To  change  to  fish.     [Low.]     Sliak. 

FISH'ING,  ppr.  Attempting  to  catch  fish  ;  searching; 
seeking  to  draw  forth  by  artifice  or  indirectly  ;  add- 
ing a  piece  of  timber  to  a  mast  or  spar  to  strength- 
en it. 

2.  a.  Used  or  employed  in  fishery,  or  by  fisher- 
men ;  as,  fishing  boat  ;'  Jishing  tackle ;  fishing  vil- 
lage. 

FISH'ING,  71.    The  art  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 
2.  A  fishery.  Spenser. 

FISH'ING-FROG,  ».  A  voracious,  spinous-finned 
sea-fish,  having  a.  very  large  head  ;  also  called  the 
angler,  or  frog-fish.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Lo- 
phius.  P.   Cue. 

FISH'ING-PLACE,  n.  A  place  where  fishes'  are 
caught  with  seines;  a  convenient  place  for  fishing; 

FISH'-KET'TLE,  n.    A  kettle  made  long  for  boiling 

fish  whole. 
FISH'-LIKE.n.     Resembling  fish.  Shak. 

FISH'-MXR'KET,  71.    A  place  where  fish  are  exposed 

for  sale. 
FISH'-MeAL,   71.     A  meal  of  fish  ;  diet  on  fish  ;  ab- 


FISH'-MON"GER,  71.    A  seller  of  fish ;  a  dealer  in 

fish. 
FISH'-POND,  71.    A  pond  in  which  fishes  are  bred 
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FISH'-SPE  AR,  a.    A  spear  for  taking  fisli  by  stabbing 

them. 
FISH'-TROW-EL,  n.    A  broad  knife,  commonly  of 

silver,  for  cutting  up  fish  at  table. 
FISH'-WIFE,  n.    A  woman  that  cries  fish  for  sale. 
Bcaum. 
FISH'-WOM-AN,  n.    A  woman  who  sells  fish. 
FISH'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Inhabited  by  risli  ;  as,  the  .fishy  flood.       Pope. 
S.  Having  the  qualities  of  fish  ;   like  fish  ;    as,  a 
fishy  form  ;  a  fishy  taste  or  smell. 
FISK,  v.  i.     [Su.  fiesca.]     To  run  about.      Cotgrave. 
FIS'SILE,  (-nil,)   a.    [L.  fissilis,  from  Jissus,  divided, 
from  ,/titr'o,  to  split.] 

That  may  be  split,  cleft,  or  divided,  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain,  or  of  natural  joints. 

This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stone.  Newton. 

FIS-SIL'I-TY,  n.     The  qualitv  of  being  cleavable. 

FIS'SION,  (ush'tin,)  «.     [L.  fissio.] 
A  breaking  up  into  parts. 

FIS-SIP'All-ISM,  11.  A  mode  of  reproduction,  in  cer- 
tain animals  and  vegetables,  which  break  spontane- 
ously into  miiititr  portions,  each  having  a  separate 
existence  and  growth.  Roget     Dana. 

FIS-SIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  Jissus,  from  Jindo,  to  cut, 
and  pario,  to  produce.] 

Reproducing  by  spontaneous  subdivision  ;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  certain  animals  and  vegetables,  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  spontaneously  divide  into  small 
portions,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  existence  and 
'growth.  Roget. 

riS'SI-PED,  a.     [L.  Jissus,  divided,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Having  separate  toes. 

FIS'SI-PED,  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  separate, 
or  not  connected  by  a  membrane.  Broivn. 

FIS-SI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  Jissus,  cleft,  and  rostrum, 
beak.] 

In    ornithology,   having   a  bill   with   a  very  wide 
gape  ;  a  term  applied  to  swallows,  goatsuckers,  &c. 
Sw  ainson. 

FIS'SURE,  (fish'yur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Jisswa,  from 
Jindo,  to  split.] 

1.  A  cleft ;  a  narrow  chasm  made  by  the  parting 
of  any  substance  ;  a  longitudinal  opening  ;  as,  the 
fissure  of  a  rock. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  by  means  of  external 
force. 

3.  In  anatomy,  n  deep,  narrow  sulcus,  ordepression, 
dividing  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum on  each  side.  Coze. 

FIS'SLJRE,   v.  t.     To  cleave ;  to  divide ;  to  crack  or 

fracture.  Wiseman. 

FIS'ST-JR-ED,     (fish'yurd,)     pp.      Cleft  ;    divided  ; 

cracked. 
FIST,  n.     [Sax.  fust ;  1).  vuist;  G.  fattst;  Russ.  pi'ast; 

llohem.  host.     tin.  is  it  from  the  root  of  fast  ?] 
The   hand  closed  ;    the    hand  with   the     fingers 

doubled  into  the  palm. 
FIST,  v.  t.     To  strike  with  the  fist.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist.     [Little  used.]        Shale. 
FIST'IC,  a.   A  word  used  colloquially,  in  England,  for 

pugilistic:  as,  fistic  exploits  ;  fistic  heroes. 
FIST'I-CUFFS,   7i.  pi.     [fist  and  cuff.]      Blows  or  a 

combat  with  the  fist ;  a  boxing.  Swift 

FIS'TI-NUT,  n.     A  pistachio  nut. 
FIS'TU-LA,  n.     [L. ;  Eng.  whistle.] 

1.  Properly,  a  pipe  ;  a  wind-instrument  of  music ; 
originally,  a  reed. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  sinuous  ulcer. 
Fistula  laclirymalis  ;  a  list  ula  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 

a  disorder  accompanied  with  the  flowing  of  tears. 
Coze.     Sharp. 

FIS'TU-LAR,  a.    Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

FIS'TU-LATE,  v.  i.    To  become  a  pipe  or  fistula. 

FIS'TU-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 
[Little  used.] 

FIS-TU-LI'DANS,  n.  pi.     [L.  fistula,  a  pipe.] 

A  tribe  of  echinodermatous  animals,  having  an 
elongated,  cylindrical,  lulu -like  body.  Brandc. 

FIS'TU-LI-FORM,  a.  [fistula  and  form.]  Bern g  in 
round,  hollow  columns,  as  a  mineral. 

S-alactite  often  occurs Jistulijorin.  Phillips. 

FIS'TU-LOUS,  a.    Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fis- 
tula ;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer.  Wiseman. 
2.  Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed.  Lindley. 

FIT,  n.  [Qu.  W.  fith,  a  gliding  or  darting  motion. 
The  French  express  the  sense  of  this  word  by  bou- 
tade,  from  boat,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to 
shoot  or  push  out.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  L.  pe- 
to,  impeto,  to  assault ;  or  to  Eng.  pet,  and  primarily 
to  denote  a  rushing  on  or  attack,  or  a  start.  See  Fit, 
suitable.] 

1.  The  invasion,  exacerbation,  or  paroxysm  of  a 
disease.  We  apply  the  word  to  the  return  of  an 
ague,  after  intermission  ;  as,  a  cold  fit.  We  apply 
it  to  the  first  attack,  or  to  the  return  of  other  diseases  ; 
as,  a  fit  of  the  gout  or  stone  ;  and,  in  general,  to  a 
disease  however  continued  ;  as,  a  fit  of  sickness. 

2.  A  sudden   and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in 
which  the  body  is  often  convulsed,  and 
senseleso;  as,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy  ;  hy 

ic  fits. 
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3.  Any  short  return  after 
period  or  interval.     He  moves  by  fits  and  starts. 

Hy  Jits  my  swelling  grief  appeals.  Addison. 

4.  A  temporary  affection  or  attack  ;  as,  a  ./it  of  mel- 
ancholy, or  of  grief ;  a  fit  of  pleasure. 

5.  Disorder  ;  distemperature.  Shak. 

6.  [Sax.  fitt,  a  song.]  Anciently,  a  song,  or  part  of 
a  song  ;  a  strain  ;  a  canto.  Lye.    Johnson. 

7.  The  close  and  easy  setting  of  an  article  of  dress  ; 
as,  the  coat  lias  an  excellent,/?!,. 

FIT,  o.  [Flemish,  vitten  ;  G.  pass,  fit,  and  a  pace  ; 
passen,  to  be  fit,  suitable,  right.  This  is  from  the 
root  of  Eng.  pass;  D.  pas,  time,  season;  van  pas, 
fitting,  fit,  convenient ;  Eng.  pat ;  Dan.  passer,  to 
be  fit.  In  L.  competo,  whence  compatible,  signifies, 
properly,  to  meet  or  to  fall  on  ;  hence,  to  suit,  or 
be  fit,  from  peto.  This  is  probably  the  same  word. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  come  to,  to  fall  on  :  hence, 
to  meet,  to  extend  to,  to  be  close,  to  suit.  To  come, 
or  fall,  is  the  primary  sense  of  time  or  season,  as  in 
the  Dutch.  See  Class  Bd,  No.  45,  64.  and  Class  Bz, 
No.  52,  53,  70.] 

1.  Suitable  ;  convenient ;  meet ;  becoming. 
Is  it  JU  to  say  to  a  kin g,  Thou  art  wicked  t  —  Job  xxxiv. 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is  ill,  in  the 

Lord.— Col.  iii. 

2.  Qualified  ;  as,  men  of  valor  fit  for  war. 

No  man  having  put  his  Iruid   to   the   p],,w,  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  lor  the  kingdom  of  God.  — Luke  ix. 

FIT,  v.  t.    To  adapt ;  to  suit  j  to  make  suitable. 

The  carpenter— marketh  it  out  with  a  lino;  he  filuth.  it  with 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  any  thing;  as, 
the  tailor  fits  Ins  customer  with  a  coat.  The  original 
phrase  is,  he  fits  a  coat  to  his  customer.  But  the 
phrase  implies  also  furnishing,  providing  a  thing 
suitable  for  another. 

3.  To  prepare  ;  to  put  in  order  for  ;  to  furnish  with 
things  proper  or  necessary  ;  as,  to  ./it-  a  ship  for  a  long 
voyage.     Fit  yourself  for  action  or  defense. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  fit  a  student  for 
college. 

To  fit  out ;  to  furnish ;  to  equip  ;  to  supply  with 
necessaries  or  means  ;  as,  to. fit  out  a  privateer. 

To  fit  up;  to  prepare  ;  to  furnish  with  things  suit- 
able ;  to  make  proper  for  the  reception  or  use  of  any 
person  ;  as,  to  fit  up  a  house  for  a  guest. 
FIT,  v.  i.     To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

Nor  Jus  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  ;  to  be  adapted.     His  coat 
fits  very  well.     But  this  is  an  elliptical  phrase. 
FITCH,  n.    A  chick-pea. 

FITCH'ET,    >   n.   A  polecat ;  a  foumart.     [W.  gwicyll 
FITCII'EW,  j       or  gwicyn.] 

FIT'FUL,  a.    Varied  by  sudden  impulses.         Shak. 
FIT'LI-ER,  a.  or  adv.     More  fit  or  fitly. 
FIT'LI-EST,  a.     Most  fit.  Coleridge. 

FIT'LY,   adv.      Suitably;    properly;    with  propriety. 
A  maxim  fitly  applied. 
2.  Commodiously  ;  conveniently. 
FIT'MENT,  n.    Something    adapted    to    a   purpose. 

Ufu-t  used.]  Sllak. 

FlT'NESS,  n.  Suitableness  ;  adaptedness  ;  adapta- 
tion ;  as,  the  fitness  of  things  to  their  use. 

2.  Propriety  ;  meekness  Justness  ;  reasonableness; 
as,  the  fitness  of  measures  or  laws. 

3.  Preparation  ;  qualification  ;  as,  a  student's  fit- 
ness for  college 

4.  Convenience  ;  the  state  of  being  fit. 
FIT'TA-BLE,  o.     Suitable.     [04s.]  Sherwlfod. 
FIT'TED,    pp.     Made   suitable  ;    adapted  ;   prepared  ; 

qualified. 
FIT'TER,  7i.    One  who  makes  fit   or  suitable ;  one 

who  adapts  ;  one  who  prepares. 
FITTING,  iijir.     Making  suitable;  adapting;  prepar- 
ing ;  qualifying  ;  providing  with. 
2.  a.     Fit  or  appropriate. 
FIT'TING-LY,  adv.     Suitably.  More. 

FITZ  [Norm.yites,^iuz,  or  fit,  a  son]  is  used  in  names, 

as  in  FifJierbcrt,  Fitzroy,  Carloviti. 
FIVE,  a.     [Sax.  fif;  D.  vyf;  G.  fxinf;  Sw.  and  Dan. 

fern;  W.  pum,  pump;  Arm.  pemp.] 

Four  and   one  added  ;   the  half  of  ten ;    as,  five 

men  ;  five  loaves.    Like  other  adjectives,  it  is  often 

used  as  a  noun. 

Five  of  them  were  wise,  and  Jive  were  foolish.  —  Matt.  xxv, 

FIVE'BAR,  '   a.    Having  five  bars  ;  as,  a  five- 

FTVE'Ba  R-KED,  J       barred  gate. 

FIVE'-CLEFT,  a.  Quinquefid  ;  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments. 

FlVE'-FIN"GER,  n.    A  species  of  cinquefoil. 

Mass.  Rep. 

FIVE'-FIN"GER-.ED,  a.  Having  five  fingers,  or  parts 
resembling  fingers. 

FIVE'FOLD,  a.  In  fives;  consisting  of  five  in  one; 
five-double  ;  five  times  repeated. 

FIVE'-LKAF,  7i.     Cinquefoil.  Drayton. 

FIVE'-LEAF-ED,  (-leeft,)  a.     Having  five  leaves  ;  as, 

lirr-lrufrd  clover. 

FIVE'-LOB-El),  a.  Consisting  of  five  lobes. 
FIVF.'-I'ART-ED,  a.  Divided  into  five  parts. 
FIVES,  7i.     A  kind  of  plav  with  a  ball  against  the  side 
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of  a  building,  resembling  tennis  ;  so  named  because 
.three  yities  or  fifteen  are  counted  to  the  game.    Smart. 

FIVES,  j   »i.     A   disease   of   horses,  resembling    the 

VIVES.J       strangles.  Encyc. 

FlVE'-TOOTH-ED,  (-tootht,)   a.     Having  five  teeth. 

FIVE'-VALV-SD,  a.     Having  five  valves.     Botany. 

FIX,  17.  t.  t  [Fr.  fixer;  Sp.  fixar;  It.  fissare  ;  L.  fixus, 
Jigo.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  To  make  stable  ;  to  set  or  establish  immovably. 
The  universe  is  governed  hy  fized  laws. 

2.  To  set  or  place  pet  nianently  ;  to  establish.  The 
prince  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  The  seat  of  our 
government  \sjixed  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Some  men  have  no  .fixed  opinions. 

3.  To  make  fast ;  to  fasten  ;  to  attach  firmly  ;  as, 
to  fix  a  cord  or  line  to  a  hook. 

4.  To  set  or  place  steadily  ;  to  direct,  as  the  eye, 
without  moving  it ;  to  fasten.  The  gentleman  fized 
his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  addressed  him  with 
firmness. 

5.  To  set  or  direct  steadily,  without  wandering; 
as,  to  .Ax  the  attention.  The  preacher.tes  the  atten- 
tion of  bis  audience,  or  the  hearers  fix  their  attention 
on  the  preacher. 

6.  To  set  or  make  firm,  so  as  to  bear  a  high  degree 
of  heat  without  evaporating  ;  to  deprive  of  volatility. 
Gold,  diamonds,  silver,  platma,  are  among  the  most 
fized  bodies. 

7.  To  transfix  ;  to  pierce.     [  Little  used.]     Sandys. 

8.  To  withhold  from  motion. 

9.  In  America,  to  put  in  order  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  ad- 
just;  to  sot  or  place  in  the  manner  desired  or  most 
suitable  ;  as,  to  fix  clothes  or  dress  ;  to  fix  the  furni- 
ture of  a  room.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  set, 
in  the  phrase  to  set  a  razor. 

[This  very  common  Americanism  has  no  sanction 
in  English  usage.  There  is  a  use  of  the  word  fix  as 
a  noun  for  "  predicament,"  as,  "  to  be  in  a  bad  fix," 

which  should  be  avoided  as  a  gross  vulgarism Ed.] 

FIX,  v.  i.  To  rest ;  to  settle  or  remain  permanently  ; 
to  cease  from  wandering. 

Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 

Resolved  lojix  forever  here.  Waller 

2.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilization. 

3.  To  cease  to  flow  or  be  fluid  ;  to  congeal ;  to  bp 
come  hard  and  malleable,  as  a  metallic  substance. 

To  fix  on ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  on 
anything;  to  determine  on.  The  contracting  par- 
ties have  fixed  on  certain  leading  points.  The  legis- 
lature fixed  on  Wethersfield  as  the  place  for  a  state 
prison. 

FIX'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fixed,  established,  or 
rendered  firm. 

FIX-A'TION,  ?i.     The  act  of  fixing. 

2.  Stability  ;  firmness  ;  steadiness  ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing established  ;  as,  jixation  in  matters  of  religion. 

King  Charles. 

3.  Residence  in  a  certain  place ;  or  a  place  of  resi- 
dence.    [Little  used.] 

To  light,  created  in  ill*'  first  day,  God  gave  no  certain  place  or 
Jixation.  Ralegh. 

4.  That  firm  state  of  a  body  which  resists  evap- 
oration or  volatilization  by  heat;  as,  the  fixation  of 
gold  or  other  metals  Bacon.     Encyc. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid*  and 
becoming  firm  ;  state  of  being  fixed.  Olanville. 

FIX'ED,  (fikst,)  pp.  or  a.  Settled  ;  established  ;  firm  ; 
fast  ;  stable. 

Fixed  air ;  an  invisible  and  permanently  elastic 
fluid,  heavier  than  common  air,  and  fatal  to  animal 
life,  produced  from  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
bodies,  as  wood  or  charcoal,  and  by  artificial  pro- 
cesses ;  called  also  aerial  acid,  cretaceous  acid.,  and 
more  generally  carbonic  acid. 

Fixed  bodies,  are  those  which  can  not  be  volatilized 
or  separated  by  a  common  menstruum,  without  great 
difficulty,  as  gold,  platinum,  lime,  <k.c.         Francis. 

Fixed  oils,  or  alkalies,  such  as  remain  in  a  permanent 
state,  and  are  not  readily  volatilized,  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  volatile  oils,  or  alkalies. 

Fixed  stars,  are  such  stars   as   always  retain  the 

same  apparent  position  and  distance  with  respect  to 

each  other,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  planets 

and  comets,  which  are  revolving  bodies. 

FIX'ED-LY,  adv.     Firmly  ;  in  a  settled  or  established 

manner,  steadfastly. 
FIX'ED-NESS,  7i.     A  state  of  being  fixed  ;  stability  ; 
firmness ;  steadfastness  ;  as,  a  fixedness  in  religion, 
or  politics  ;  fixedness  of  opinion  on  any  subject. 

2.  The  state  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation 
or  volatilization  by  heat ;  as,  the  fixedness  of  gold. 

3.  Firm  coherence  of  parts  ;  solidity  Bentley. 
FIX-ID'I-TY,  71.     Fixedness.     [JVot  used.]        Boyle. 
FIX'ING,  ppr.     Settling;  establishing. 
FIX'I-TY,  71.     Fixedness  ;    coherence   of  parts  ;    that 

property  of  bodies  by  which  they  resist  dissipation 
bv  heat.  Js'ewton. 

FIX'TTJRE,  (fikst'yur,)  n.  That  which  is  fixed  or  at- 
tached to  something  as  a  permanent  appendage  ;  an. 
the  .fixtures  of  a  pump;  the  fixtures  of  a  farm  i  '.he 
fixtures  of  a  dwelling,  i.  e.,  the  articles  which  the 
tenant  cannot  legally  take  away,  when  he  removes 
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to  another  house.  This  is  a  modern  word,  though 
frequently  substituted  for  Fixuke  in  new  editions  of 
old  works.  Smart. 

FIX'tIRE,  n.  Position ;  stable  pressure ;  firmness. 
[Little  used.]  SltaJc. 

FIZ'GIG.  7i.    A  fish-gig  ;  which  see. 

2.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

3.  A  firework,  made  of  powder  rolled  up  in  a 
paper. 

FIZZLE    i  °*  1-    ^"0  ma':e  a  hissing  sound. 

FLAti'BI-LY,  adv.    In  a  flabby  manner. 

FLAB'BI-NESS,  n.  [See  Flabby.]  A  soft,  flexible 
state  of  a  substance,  which  renders  it  easily  movable, 
and  yielding  to  pressure. 

FLAB'BY,  a.  [W.  Mb,  a  soft,  lank,  limber  state; 
llibin,  flaccid,  lank  ;  ttipa,  flaccid,  lank,  flapping  ; 
llipAu,  to  become  flabby,  to  droop ;  llipanu,  to  make 
glib  or  smooth.  Flabby,  flap,  and  glib,  appear  to  be 
from  the  same  root.] 

Soft;  yielding  to  the  touch,  and  easily  moved  or 
shaken  ;  easily  bent  ;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight ;  as,  flabby  flesh.  Swift. 

FLA'BEL,  7i.     [L.flabellum.]     A  fan. 

FLA-BEL'LATE,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  fan. 

FLA-BEL'LI-FORM,  n.  [L.flabdlum,  a  little  fan.and 
form.] 

Havingtheformof  a  fan  ;  fan-shaped.  Hitchcock. 

FLACCID,  (flak'sid,)  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  from  flaccco,  to 
hang  down,  to  flag;  Sp.  floio  ;  Vott.froxo;  U.floch; 
W.  llac,  and  flag,  slack,  sluggish,  lax  ;  llaciaw,  to 
slacken, to  relax,  to  droop;  //«<:,<,  slop,  untd  ;  lleigiaw, 
to  flag,  to  lag,  to  skulk  ;  llcigus,  flagging,  drooping, 
sluggish,  slow.  We  sec  that  flarridfflng,  slack,  slug- 
gish, slow,  and  lac,  are  all  of  this  family.  See  Class 
Lg,  No.  40,41,42,43.] 

Soft  and  weak  ;  limber  ;  lax  ;  drooping  ;  hanging 
down  by  its  own  weight  ;  yielding  to  pressure  for 
want  of  firmness  and  stiffness  ;  as,  a.  flaccid  muscle  ; 
flaccid  flesh. 

FLACCID-LY,  adv.     In  a  flaccid  manner. 

FLAC'CrD-NESS,  )  n.      Laxity  ;    liinberness  ;     want 

FLAe-CID'I-TY,    i      of  firmness  or  stillness. 

Wiseman. 

FLACK'ER,  v.  i.     To  flutter  as  a  bird.     [Local.] 

Grose. 

FLAG,  v.  i.  [W.  llac&u,  or  llaciaio,  to  relax,  to  droop  ; 
llegu,  to  flag  ;  L.  flaccco  ;  Sp  flaqucar  ;  Port,  fraquear, 
to  flag ;  Ir.  lag,  weak.  [See  Flaccid.]  The  sense 
is,  primarily,  to  bend,  or  rather  to  recede,  to  lag.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  without  stillness  ,  to  bend  down, 
as  flexible  bodies  ;  to  be  loose  and  yielding  ;  as,  the 
flagging  sails.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected  ;  to  droop ;  to 
grow  languid  ;  as,  the  spirits  flag. 

3.  To  grow  weak ;  to  lose  vigor  ;  as,  the  strength 
flags. 

4.  To  become  dull  or  languid. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag.  Swift. 

FLAG,  v.  t.    To  let  fall  into  feebleness  ;    to  suffer  to 

droop  ;  as,  to  flag  the  wings.  Prior. 

FLAG,  n.  [W.  Ike  ;    Ir.  Hag,  a  broad,  flat  stone  ;  allied, 
perhaps,  to  lay.] 
A  flat  stone  used  for  paving,  or  a  pavement  of  flat 

FLAG,  v.  t.    To  lay  with  flat  stones. 

The  sides  and  floor  were  all  fagged  with  excellent  marble. 

Sandys. 

FLAG,  n.     [VV.  llac,  a  blade.] 

An  aquatic  plant,  with  a  bladed  leaf,  probably  so 
called  from  its  bending  or  yielding  to  the  wind. 
FLAG,  n.      [G.  flaggc  ;    D.  vlag,  vlagge ;    Dan.  flag  ; 
Sw.  flagg;    allied,  probably,  to  the  preceding  word, 
in  the  sense  of  bending  or  spreading.] 

An  ensign  or  colors  ;  a  cloth  on  which  are  usually 
painted  or  wrought  certain  figures,  and  borne  on  a 
staff.  In  the  army,  a  banner  by  which  one  regiment 
is  distinguished  from  another.  In  the  marine,  a  ban- 
ner or  standard  by  which  the  ships  of  one  nation  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  another,  or  by  which  an 
admiral  is  distinguished  from  other  ships  of  his  squad- 
ron. In  the  British  navy,  an  admiral's  flag  is  dis- 
played at  the  main-tup-gallant-mast-head,  a  vice- 
admiral's  at  the  fore-top-gallant-niast-head,  and  a 
rear  admiral's  at  the  mi/.zou-top-gallnnt-inast-head. 

To  strike  or  lower  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon 
the  cap,  in  token  of  respect  or  submission.  To 
strike  the  flag,  in  an  engagement,  is  the  sign  of  sui- 
rendering. 

To  hang  oat  the  white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter  ;  or,  i.i 
some  cases,  to  manifest  a  friendly  design.  The.  red 
flag,  is  a  sign  of  defiance  or  battle. 

To  hang  the  flag  half  mast  high,  is  a  token  or  signal 
of  mourning. 

Flag-officer  ;  the  commander  of  a  squadron. 

Flag  ship  ;  the  ship  which  bears  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  squadron,  and  in  which  his  flag  is  dis- 
played. 

Flag-staff;  the  staff  that  elevates  the  flag. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet 
FLAG'BROOM,  n     A  broom  for  sweeping  flags. 

Johnson. 
Ff.AG'STONfi,  7i.    A  flat  stone  for  pavement. 
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FLAG'WORM,  (-warm,)  n.  A  worm  or  grub  found 
among  flags  and  sedge.  Walton. 

A  little  flute  ;   a  small  wind-instrument  of  music. 
More. 
FLAG'EL-LANT,  n.      [L.  flagellans,  from  flagello,  to 

One  who  whips  himself  in  religious  discipline. 
The  Flagellants  were  a  fanatical  sect  which  arose  in 
Italy  A.  D.  1260,  who  maintained  that  flagellation 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  tiie  sacrament. 
They  walked  in  procession,  with  shoulders  bare,  and 
whipped  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down  their 
bodies,  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  God,  and  appease  his 
wrath  against  the  vices  of  the  age.  Encyc. 

FLAG'EL-LaTE,».«.     To  whip;  to  scourge. 

FLAG-EL-LA'TrON,  ji.  [L.  flagello,  to  beat  or  whip, 
to  flag,  from  ftUgeUum,  a  whip,  scourge,  or  flail,  D. 
vlegel,  G.flegel,  Fr.  flrau.     See  Flail  and  Flog.] 

A  beating  or  whipping;  a  flogging  ;  the  discipline 
of  the  scourge.  Gartli. 

FLAG'EO-LET,  (flaj'o-let,)  7!.  [Fr.  flageolet,  from 
lj.  flatus,  by  corruption,  or  Gr.  irXaytavXos,  trXaytos, 
oblique,  and  av\'>s,  a  flute.     Lanier.] 

A  small  wind-instrument  of  music,  with  a  mouth- 
piece at  one  end,  and  stops  like  the  old  English  flute, 
sometimes  spelled  flacelet  P.  Cyc. 

FLAG'GKD,  (flagd,)  pp.     Laid  with  flat  stones. 

FLAG'GI-NESS,  n.     Laxity ;    limberness ;    want  of 


FLAG'GING,  ?t.    The  act  of  laying  with  flagstones. 

2.  A  pavement  or  sidewalk  of  flagstones. 
FLAG'GY,  a.    Weak  ;  flexible  ;  limber ;  not  stiff. 
Dryden. 

2.  Weak  in  taste  ;  insipid  ;  as,  a  flaggy  apple. 

3.  Abounding  with  Hags,  the  plant.^       __  [Bacon. 


1.  Deeply  criminal ;  grossly  wicked  ;  villainous  ; 
atrocious ;  scandalous ;  as,  a  flagitious  action  or 
crime.  ■  South. 

2.  Guilty  of  enormous  crimes ;  corrupt;  wicked; 
as,  a  flagitious  person.  Pope. 

3.  Marked  or  infected  with  scandalous  crimes  or 
vices  ;  as,  flagitious  times.  Pope. 

FLA-GI"T10US-LY,  adv.     With    extreme  wicked- 
ness. 
FLA-GI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Extreme  wickedness  ;  vil- 
lainy. 
FLAG'ON,  n.      [L.  lagcna  ;  Gr.  Xaynuos;    Ir.  clagun  ; 
Fr.  flacon  ;  Sam.  Castel.  col.  3013.] 

A  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding 
and  conveying  liquors. 

Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples  ;  for  I  am  sick 

FLA'GRANCE,  n.    Notoriousness ;  glaring  offense. 
Bp.  Hall. 
FLA'GRAN-CY,   re.     [See   Flagrant.]      A  burning ; 
great  heat;  inflammation.     [0*6-.] 

Lust  eauseth  njlagrancy  in  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

2.  Excess ;    enormity ;    as,    the    flagrancy    of   a 
crime. 
FLA'GRANT,  a.t    [L.  flagrans,  from  flagro,  to  burn, 
Gr.  qjXeyoj,  ipXcyoio.     In  D.  flakkeren  is  to  blaze.] 


Burning  ;  ardent ;  eager  ; 


flagrant  desires. 
Hooker. 

2.  Glowing  ;  red  ;   flushed. 

See  Sapplm  ;u  li-r  l"it  tV  greasy  task, 

Then  issuing  flagrant  to  an  evening  mask.  Pope. 

3.  Red  ;  inflamed. 

The  beadle's  lash  stiWflagranl  on  their  back.  Prior. 

{The  foregoing  senses  are  unusual.] 

4.  Flaming  in    notice;  glaring;    notorious;  enor- 
mous ;  as,  a  flacrant  crime. 

FLA-GRjVV'TE  BF.L'LO,  [L.]     The  war  raging. 
FLA-GRANTE  DELICTO,  %rL.]     During  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime. 
FLa'GRANT-LY,  ado.    Ardently;  notoriously. 

Warton. 
FLA'GRATE,  v.  t.      To  burn.     [Little  used.] 

Greenhill. 
FLA-GRa'TION,  n.     A  burning.     [Little  used.] 
FLAIL,  7(.      [D.  vlegel ;    G.  flegel ;    L.  flagellum  ;    Fr. 

fleau.     We  retain  the  original  verb  in  flog,  to  strike, 

to  lay  on,   L.   fligo,  whence   afliigo,  to  afflict ;    Gr. 

TtXriya,  L.  pb-ga,  a  stroke,  or  perhaps  from  the  same 

root  as  lick  and  lay.    See  Lick.] 
A   wooden    instrument  for  thrashing  or  beating 

grain  from  the  ear  by  hand. 
FLAKE,  7i.     [Sax.  flace  ;  D.  vlaak,  a  hurdle  for  wool  ; 

vlok,  a  flock,  a  flake,  a   tuft ;    G.  ftocke,  fluge,  id. ; 

Dan.  flok,  a  herd,  and  lok,  a  lockur  flock  of  wool ;  L. 

floccus;    Gr.    trAo/cn,   itXokos  ;    It.   fiocco ;    Ir.  flocas. 

Flake  and  flock  arc  doubtless  the  same  word,  varied 

in  orthography,  and   connected,   perhaps,   with  L. 

plico,  Gr.   kXckw.    The  sense  is  a  complication,  a 

crowd,  or  a  lay.] 

1.  A  small  collection  of  snow,  as  it  falls  from  the 

clouds  or  from  the  air ;   a  little  bunch  or  cluster  of 

snowy  crystals,  such  as  fall  in  still,  moderate  weather. 

This  is  a  flake,  lock,  or  flock  of  snow. 
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2.  A  platform  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast 
or  interwoven,  supported  by  stanchions,  on  which 
codfish  is  dried.  Massachusetts. 

3.  Alayer  or  stratum  ;  as,  a  flake  of  flesh  or  tallow. 
Job  xli. 

4.  A  collection  or  little  particle  of  fire,  or  of  com- 
bustible matter  on  fire,  separated  and  flying  off. 

5.  Any  scaly  matter  in  layers  ;  any  mass  cleaving 
off  in  scales. 

iMlieflakes  of  scurf.  Addison. 

6.  A  sort  of  carnations  of  two  colors  only,  having 
large  stripes  going  through  the  leaves.  Encyc. 

White-flake,  in  painting.     See  Flake-White. 

FLAKE,  v.t.     To  form  into  flakes.  Pope. 

FLAKE,  v.  i.     To  break  or  separate  in  layers  ;  to  peel 
or  scale  off.     We  more  usually  say,  to  flake  off. 

FLAI-CED,  (flfikt,)  pp.     Formed  into  flakes. 

FLAKE-WHITE,  n.    A     name  often  given  to  the 
purest  white  lead.  Brando.     Ure. 

FLAK'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  flaky. 

FLAK'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  flakes. 

FLAKY,  a.    Consisting  of  flakes  or  locks;    consist- 
ing of  small,  loose  masses. 

2.  Lying  in  flakes  ;  consisting  of  layers,  or  cleav- 
ing off  in  layers. 

FLAM,  n.     [Ice.  flint ;  W.  llam,  a  leap.] 

A  freak  or  whim  ;  also,  a  falsehood  ;  a  lie  ;  an  il- 
lusory pretext ;  deception  ;  delusion. 

Lies  immortalized  and  consigned  over  as  a  perpetual  abusp  and 
flam  upon  posterity.  South. 

FLAM,  7).  t.    To  deceive  with  falsehood  ;  to  delude. 
South. 
FLAM'BEAU,  (flam'bo,)  n.      [Fr.,   from   L.  flamma, 

A  light  or  luminary  made  of  thick  wicks  covered 
with  wax,  and  used  in  the  streets  at  night,  at  illumi- 
nations, and  in  processions.  Flambeaus  are  made 
square,  and  usually  consist  of  lour  wicks  or  branches, 
near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three  feet  long,  com- 
posed of  coarse  hempen  yarn,  half  twisted.  Encyc. 
FLAME,  n.f  [Fr.  flamtne  ;  L.  flamma;  It.fiamma;  Sp. 
llama;  D.  clam  ;  G.  flamme.] 

1.  A  blaze;  burning  vapor ;  vapor  in  combustion  ; 
or,  according  to  modem  chemistry,  hydrogen,  or  any 
inflammable  gas,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  natu- 
rally ascending  in  a  stream  from  burning  bodies, 
being  specifically  lighter  than  common  air. 

Aluminous  fluid  proceeding  from  burning  bodies, 
and  from  the  combustion  of  their  volatile  particles. 
Diet  JVat.  Hist. 

2.  Fire  in  general.  Cowley. 

3.  Heat  of  passion  ;  tumult ;  combustion  ;  blaze  ; 
violent  contention.  One  jealous,  tattling  mischief- 
maker  will  set  a  whole  village  in  a  yiame. 

4.  Ardor  of  temper  or  imagination  ;  brightness  of 
fancy  ;  vigor  of  thought. 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  limirflanie.  Waller. 

5.  Ardor  of  inclination  ;  warmth  of  affection. 

And  met  cnng.in:u,  mingling  jla.ne  \\il\iflame.  Pope. 

6.  The  passion  of  love ;  ardent  love. 

My  heart's  onflante.  Cowley. 

7.  Rage  ;  violence  ;  as,  the  flames  of  war. 

8.  One  beloved  ;  as,  she  was  my  first  flame. 
FLAME,  v.  t.     To  inflame  ;  to  excite.  Spenser. 
FLAME,  v.  i.    To  blaze  ;  to  burn  in  vapor,  or  in  a  cur- 
rent ;  to  burn  as  gas  emitted  from  bodies  in  combus- 

2.  To  shine  like  burning  gas.  [tion. 

inflaming  yellow  bright.  Prior. 

3.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion.     Beaum. 
FLAME'COL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  7i.     Bright  color,  as  that 

of  flame.  B  Jonson. 

FLAME'COL-OR  .ED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.     Of  the  color  of 

flame  ;  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Shalt. 

FLAME'E?-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  flame. 
FLAME'LESS,   a.     Destitute   of  flame;    without  in- 

FLA'MEN,  ti.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  a  priest  de- 
voted to  a  particular  god.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called  ;  the  Flanten  Dialis,  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  ;  Flamcn  Mttrtialis,  sacred  to  Mars; 
and  Flamen  Quirinalis,  who  superintended  the  rites  of 
Quirinus  or  Romulus. 
2.  A  priest.  Pope. 

FLAWING,  ppr.    Burning  in  flame. 

2.  a.  Bright  red.  Also,  violent ;  vehement ;  as,  a 
flaming  harangue. 

FLAM'ING,  n.     A  bursting  out  in  a  flame. 

FLAM'ING-LY,  ado.    Most  brightly  ;  with  great  show 
or  vehemence. 

FLA-MIN"GO,  re.     [Sp.  and  Port,  flamenco,  from  L. 
flamma,  flame.] 

One  of  a  very  peculiar  ger.us  of  birds  called  by  natu- 
ralists Pheenicopterus.  The  beak  is  naked,  toothed, 
and  bent  as  if  broken  ;  the  neck  and  legs  are  very 
long  ;  the  feet  have  the  three  front  toes  paimateel  to 
the  end,  and  the  hind  one  extremely  short.  When 
in  full  plumage,  they  are  almost  entirely  red,  except 
the  quill  feathers.  They  are,  generally  spe.  king, 
birds  of  warm  climates  and  rich  places.     Partin.'ttjh. 

FLA-MIN'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  Roman  flanvn. 
Milton. 
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FLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting  to 
be  set  on  fire,  or  enkindled  into  a  flame  or  blaze  ;  in- 
flammability. Brown. 

FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  enkindled  into 
flame. 

FLAM-Ma'TION,  n.    The  act  of  setting  on  flame. 

[The  three  hist  words  are  little  used.  Instead  of 
them    are  used    the  compounds  Inflammable,  In- 

FLAM'ME-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  flame;  like  flame. 

FLAM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [h.flamma  and/era,  to  bring.] 

Producing  flame. 
FLAM-MIV'O-MOUS,  a.      [L.  flamma  and  vomo,  to 
vomit.] 
Vomiting  flames,  as  a  volcano. 
FLAM'Y,   a.     [from  flame.]      Blazing;    burning;   as, 
flamij  breath.  Sidney. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame  ;  as,  flamy  matter. 

Bacon. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  flame.  Herbert. 
FLANCH,   n.      In    mechanism,    the    part   of   a    piece 

screwed  to  something  else. 

FLANGE,  n.  [CAu.  flank,  or  Fr.  frangc,  fringe,  or  Gr. 
0aXa,  {.] 

A  raised  or  projecting  edge  or  rib  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel,  and  also  on  tiie  rails  uf  a  certain  kind  of  rail- 
way ;  used  in  macbiuerij,  to  keep  the  band  from  slip- 
ping off,  and  to  prevent  cars  from  running  off  the 
rails. 

FLANK,  n.  [Fr.  flanc  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  flavco  ;  It.  flanco  ; 
G.flanke  ;  Sw.  and  U:\n.flank;  Gr.  Xuyiov  ;  probably 
connected  with  lank,  VV.  llac,  Eng.flag,  Gr.  Sayapoc, 
and  so  called  from  its  laxity,  or  from  breadth.] 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of  an 
animal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip.     Hence, 

2.  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  division  of  an 
army,  as  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion  ;  the 
extreme  right  or  left.  To  attack  an  enemy  in.  flanlc, 
is  to  attack  them  on  the  side. 

3.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends 
the  opposite  face,  the  Hank,  and  the  curtain  ;  or  it  is 
a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  face  toward 
the  inside  of  the  work.  Brande. 

4.  In  architecture,  the  side  of  any  building.  Brande. 
FLANK,  v.  t.     [Fr.  flanijuer  ;  Sp.  fianqaear.] 

1.  To  attack  the  side  or  flank  of  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  ;  or  to  place  troops  so  as  to  command  or  at- 
tack the  flank. 

2.  To  post  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  on  the 
side  ;  as,  to  flank  a  passage.  Dry  den. 

3.  To  secure  or  guard  on  the  side  ;  as,  flanked  with 
rocks.  Dryden. 

4.  To  turn  the  flank  ;  to  pass  round  the  side. 
FLANK,  v.  i.     To  border  ;  to  touch.  Butler. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side. 
FLANK'ED,  (flankt,)  pp.    Attacked  on  the  side  ;  cov- 
ered or  commanded  on  the  flank. 
FLANK'ER,  n.      A  fortification    projecting   so  as  to 
command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

Knollcs.     Fairfax. 

FLANK'ER,  v.  t.   To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications. 

Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sideways.  Evelyn. 

FLANK'ER-ED,  pp.    Attacked  on  the  side  ;  defended 

by  lateral  works. 
FLANK'ER-ING,  ppr.     Defending  by  lateral  works; 

attacking  sideways. 
FLANK'ING,  ppr.    Turning  the  flank;  attacking  on 

the  side,  or  commanding  on  the  flank. 
FLAN'NEL,  n.     [Fr.  flanelle;  D.  and  Dan.  flancl;  G. 
flanell ;  W.  gmlancn,  from  gwlan,  wool,  L.  lana,  Fr. 
laine,  Ir.  olann,  Arm.  gloan.] 

A  soft,  nappy,  woolen  cloth,  of  loose  texture. 

FLAN'NEL-ED,  a.     Covered  or  wrapped  in  flannel. 

FLAP,  n.     [G.  lajipe.n  and  klappe  ;  D.  lap  or  klap  ;  Sw. 

klapp  or  lapp ;  Dan.  klap  or  lap ;  Sax.  lappa,  a  lap  ; 

W.  Hub,  a  stroke,  a  whipping  ;  llabiaw,  to  slap  ;  L. 

alapa,  a  slap.     There  is  a  numerous  family  of  words 


A  cortilaginousjlap  on  the  opening  of  the  larynx.        Brown. 
We  say,  the  flap  of  a  garment,  the  flap  of  the  ear, 
the  flap  of  a  hat. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose,  or  a 
stroke  with  it. 

3.  That   part  of  the  coat  behind  from  the  hips 
downward. 

4.  The  flaps;  a  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses. 
FLAP,  v.  t.     To  beat  with  a  flap.        [Farrier's  Diet, 

Yet  let  meflap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move    something    broad ;    as,  to  flap    the 
wings. 

3.  To  let  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat.     [This  sense 
seems  to  indicate  a  connection  with  lap.] 

FLAP,  v.  i.   To  move  as  wings,  or  as  something  broad 
or  loose. 


2.  To  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  other  broad 
thing. 

FLAP'DRAG-ON,  n.  A  play  in  which  they  catch  rai- 
sins out  of  burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

9.  The  thiuL' thus  caught  and  eaten.  Johnson. 

FLAP'DRAG-ON,  v.  t.    To  swallow  or  devour.    Shak. 

FLAP'eAR-ED,  a.    Having  broad,  loose  ears.      Sliak. 

FLAP'JACK,  7t.  A  sort  of  broad  pancake.  Also,  an 
apple-puff.  Shak.     Smart. 

FLAP'MOUT  H-.ED,  a.    Having  loose,  hanging  lips. 
Shall. 

FLAP'PED,  (flapt,)  pp.  or  a.  Struck  with  something 
broad  ;  let  down  ;  having  the  brim  fallen,  as  a  flapped 

FLAP'PER,  n.     He  or  that  which  flaps.  [hat. 

FLAP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  Striking;  beating;  moving 
something  broad  ;  as,  flapping  wings  ;  the  ducks  run 
flapping  and  fluttering.  L'Estrange. 

FLARE,  v.  i.  [If  this  word  is  not  contracted,  it  may 
be  allied  to  clear,  glare,  glory,  L.  floreo,  Eng.  floor, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  open,  to  spread, 
from  parting,  departing,  or  driving  apart.  But  in 
Norm,  flair  is  to  blow,  and  possibly  it  may  be  from 
h.flo,  or  it  may  be  contracted  from  G.  flackcrn.] 

1.  To  waver  ;  to  flutter;  to  burn  with  an  unsteady 
light ;  as,  the  candle  JZarw,  that  is,  the  light  wanders 
from  its  natural  course. 

2.  To  flutter  with  splendid  show  ;  to  be  loose  and 
waving,  as  a  showy  thing. 

With  ribbons  pendantytaring-  'bout  her  head.  Shak. 

3.  To  glitter  with  transient  luster. 

But  6peech  alone 
Doth  vanish  lik.-  a  jlir'.n*  dung.  Herbert. 

4.  To  glitter  with  painful  splendor. 


When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams. 

5.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light. 


Milton 


Prior. 


Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day.     [Qu.] 

6.  To  open  or  spread  outward. 
FLaRE,  7t.    An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  light. 

FLAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Burning  with  a  wavering  light ; 
fluttering;  glittering;  showy. 

2.  Opening  ;  widening  outward  ;  as,  a  flaring 
fireplace. 

FLAR'ING-LY,  ado.     Flutteringly  ;  showily. 

FLASH,  )i.  [Ir.  lasair,  lasrach,  a  iiame,  a  flash  ;  lasadh, 
lasaim,  to  burn,  to  kindle  ,  has,  light  ;  leosam,  to  give 
light ;  also,  loisgim,  losgudh,  to  burn  ;  loisi,  flame  ; 
Dan.  lys,  light ;  lyser,  to  shine,  to  glisten  or  glister ; 
Sw.  lias,  lysa,  id.  On.  G.  blitz,  a  glance  ;  bliticn,  to 
lighten,  tofln.sk  ;  lluss.  Iilrsk,  blcschu,  id.  There  is  a 
numerous  class  of  words  in  Ls,  with  different  pre- 
fixes, that  denote  to  shine,  to  throw  light,  as  gloss, 
glass,  glisten,  blush,  flush,  flash,  luster,  etc.  ;  but  per- 
haps they  are  not  all  of  one  family.  The  Welsh  has 
llathru,  to  make  smooth  and  glossy,  to  polish,  to 
glitter  ;  llethrid,  a  gleam,  a  flash.  See  Class  Ld,  No. 
5,  and  Ls,  No.  25,  and  see  Flush.] 

1.  A  sudden  burst  of  light ;  a  flood  of  light  instan- 
taneously appearing  and  disappearing;  as,  a.  flash,  of 
lightning. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  flame  and  light ;  an  instan- 
taneous blaze  ;  as,  the  flash  of  a  gun. 

3.  A  sudden  burst,  as  of  wit  or  merriment ;  as,  a 
flash  of  wit ;  a.  flash  of  joy  or  mirth. 

His    companions    rrcollrit    no    instance   of 
striking  sentiment,  no  flash  of  fancy. 

4.  A  short,  transient  state. 

The  Persians  aial  Al.u.  .I.nians  had  it  for  aj 


6.  A  little  pool.     Q.U.  plash.     [Local] 
FLASH,  71.     The  slang  language  of  thieves,  robbers, 

&c.  Grose. 

FLASH'-HOTJSE,  ti.  A  place  where  thieves  and 
robbers,  &c,  resort  and  deposit  their  plunder.  Orose. 
FLASH,  7).  i.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of 
light ;  to  burst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight,  as 
splendor.  It. differs  from  glitter,  glisten,  and  gleam, 
in  denoting  a  flood  or  wide  extent  of  light.  The 
latter  words  may  express  the  issuing  of  light  from  a 
small  object,  or  from  a  pencil  of  rays.  A  diamond 
may  glitter  or  glisten,  but  it  does  not  flash.  Flash 
differs  from  other  words,  also,  in  denoting  suddenness 
of  appearance  and  disappearance. 

2.  To  burst  or  break  forth  with  a  flood  of  flame 
and  light;  as,  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan.  Flash- 
ing  differs  from  c.i-pln<tiitg  or  disploding,  in  not  being 
accompanied  with  a  loud  report. 

3.  To  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence. 

He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  Shak. 

4.  To  break  out,  as  a  sudden  expression  of  wit, 
merriment,  or  bright  thought.  Fclton. 

FLASH,  v.  t.    To  strike  up  a  body  of  water  from  the 
surface.  Carew. 

He  rudely  flashed  the  waves.  Spenser. 

[In   this  sense  I  believe  tltis  word  is  not  used  in 


a.] 


FLA 

2.  To  strike  or  to  throw  like  a  burst  of  light ;  as, 
to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

FLASH'ER,  7i.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit 
than  reality.  Diet. 

2.  A  rower.     [JYot  in  use.] 

FLASHT-LY,  adv.  With  empty  show;  with  a  sud- 
den glare  ;  without  solidity  of  wit  or  thought. 

FLASH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bursting  forth  as  a  flood  of 
light,  or  of  flame  and  light,  or  as  wit,  mirth,  or  joy. 

FLASH'ING,  ti.     [Probably  from  Fr.  plague  or  flague.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  pieces  of  lead,  or 

other  metal,  let  into  the   joints  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap 

over  the  gutters  and  prevent  the  plashing  of  rain  on 

the  interior  works.  Owilt. 

FLASH'Y,  a.  Showy,  but  empty  ;  dazzling  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  not  solid  ;  as,  flashy  wit. 

2.  Showy  ;  gay  ;  as,  a  flashy  dress. 

3.  Insipid;  vapid;  without  taste  or  spirit ;  as,  food 
or  drink. 

4.  Washy  ;  plashy.     [See  Pla-sh.] 

FLASK,  n.  [G.  flaschc:  Sw.  flaska  ;  Dan.  flaske;  D. 
fles,  flesch  ;  Sax.  flam  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  frasco  ;  It.  fiasco, 
or  fiasco;  W.flasg,  a  basket.] 

1.  A  kind  of  buttle  ;  as,  a  flask  of  wine  or  oil. 

2.  A  vessel  for  powder. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage.  Bailey. 
FLASK'ET,  ji.    A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served 

up.  Pope.     Ray. 

2.  A  long,  shallow  basket.  Spenser. 

FLAT,  a.  [D.  plat ;  G.  platt;  Dan.  flad ;  Sw.  flat ; 
Fr.  plat ;  Arm.  blad,  or  pladt ;  It.  piatto  ;  from  extend- 
ing or  laying.  Allied,  probably,  to  W.  Uei,  Hid,  llyd; 
L.  latus,  broad  ;  Gr.  TrAaru,  ;  Eng.  blade.] 

1.  Having  an  even  surface,  without  risings  or  in- 
dentures, hills  or  valleys  ;  as,  flat  land. 

2.  Horizontal;  level  without  inclination  ;  as,  a  flat 
roof;  or  with  a  moderate  inclination  or  slope  ;  for  we 
often  apply  the  word  to  the  roof  of  a  house  that  is 
not  steep,  though  inclined. 

3.  Prostrate;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground. 
He  fell  or  lay  flat  on  the  ground. 

4.  Not  elevated  or  erect ;  fallen. 

Cease  to  aUmiiv,  ami  l.'an'.v's  plumes 
Fall  flat.  Milton. 

5.  Level  with  the  ground  ;  totally  fallen. 

What  ruins  kingMuins,  and  lays  cities  flat?  Milton. 

6.  In  painting,  wanting  relief  or  prominence  of 
the  figures. 

7.  Tasteless  ;  stale  ;  vapid  ;  insipid  ;  dead  ;  as, 
fruit  flat  to  the  taste.  Philips. 

8.  Dull ;  unanimated  ;  frigid  ;  without  point  or 
spirit ;  applied  to  discourses  and  compositions.  The 
sermon  was  very  flat. 

9.  Depressed  ;  spiritless ;  dejected. 

I  feel  —  my  hopes  &ll  flat.  Milton. 

10.  Unpleasing;  not  affording  gratification.  How 
flat  and  insipid  are  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life  ! 

11.  Peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  positive  ;  downright. 
He  gave  the  petitioner  aflat  denial. 

Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  ./tat  despair.  Milton. 

12.  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  not  acute ;  as,  a  flat  sound. 

13.  Low,  as  the  prices  of  goods ;  or  dull,  as  sales. 
FLAT,  n.     A  level  or  extended  plain.     In  America,  it 

is  applied  particularly  to  low  ground  or  meadow  that 
is  level ;  but  it  denotes  any  land  of  even  surface  and 
of  some  extent. 

2.  A  level  ground  lying  at  a  small  depth  under  the 
surface  of  water ;  a  shoal ;  a  shallow  ;  a  strand ;  a 
sand  bank  under  water. 

3.  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.  Dryden. 

4.  Depression  of  thought  or  language.      Dryden. 

5.  A  surface  without  relief  or  prominences. 

Bentlcy. 

6.  In  music,  a  mark  of  depression  in  sound  ;  thus, 
[[>.]  A  flat  denotes  a  fall  or  depression  of  half  a 
tone. 

7.  A  boat,  broad  and  flat-bottomed.  A  flat-bottomed 
boat  is  constructed  for  conveying  passengers  or 
troops,  horses,  carriages,  and  baggage. 

8.  A  hat  made  of  straw  braid",  with  a  low  crown 
and  broad  brim. 

9.  A  story  or  loft  in  a  building.     [SrottuA.] 

10.  One  who  is  easily  duped  ;  opposed  to  one  who 
is  sharp.     [  Vulgar.]  Rich.  Diet. 

FLAT,  7).  t.     [Yi.flatir,  applatir.] 

1.  To  level  ;  to  depress  ;  to  lay  smooth  or  even  ;  to 
make  broad  and  smooth  ;  to  flatten.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  vapid  or  tasteless.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  dull  or  unanimated. 

FLAT,  ».  i      To  grow  flat ;  to  fall  to  an  even  surface. 
Temple. 

2.  To  become  insipid,  or  dn!i  and  unanimated. 

King  Charles. 

3.  In  music,  to  depress  the  voice  ;  to  render  a  sound 
less  sharp. 

FLAT'-BOT-TOM-ED,  a.  Having  a  flat  bottom,  as  a 
boat,  or  a  moat  in  fortification. 

FLAT'-FISII,  n.  A  name  sometimes  applied  in  com- 
mon to  those  fishes  which  have  the  body  of  a  flattt_ed 
form,  swim  on  the  side,  and  have  both  eyes  on  'tie 
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side,  embracing  such  as  the  flounder,  turbot,  hali- 
but, and  sole.  It  is  particularly  applied,  in  and  near 
New  York,  to  a  small,  salt-water  fish  of  the  flounder 
kind,  the  Platessa  plana  of  Mitchell,  which  is  es- 
teemed excellent  food. 

Partington.     Storer's  Mass.  Rep. 
FLAT'-T-RON,  (-I-urti,)  n.    An   iron  for  smoothing 

cloth. 
FLA'TIVE,  a.     [h.  flatus,  from  fio,  to  blow.] 
Producing  wind  ;   flatulent.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brewer. 
FLAT'LONG,  adv.    With  the  flat  side  downward  ; 

not  edgewise.  Sliak. 

FLAT'LY,  adv.      Horizontally  ;  without  inclination. 

2.  Evenly;  without  elevations  and  depressions. 

3.  Without  spirit ;  dully  ;  frigidly. 

4.  Peremptorily  ;  positively ;  downright. 

Heflatly  refused  his  aid.  Sidney. 

FLAT'NESS,  n.     Evenness  of  surface;    levelness; 

prominence  ;  as,  the  flatness 
of  a  figure  in  sculpture.  Addison. 

3.  Deadness;    vapidness ;   insipidity;    as,  the  flat- 
ness of  cider  or  beer.  Mortimer. 

4.  Dejection  of  fortune ;  low  state. 

Theflalness  of  my  misery.  Skak. 

5.  Dejection  of  mind  ;   a  low  state  of  the  spirits ; 
depression;  want  of  life.  Collier. 

6.  Dullness  ;  want  of  point ;  insipidity  ;   frigidity. 


others  sunk  into  flatness.  Pope. 

7.  Gravity   of  sound,  as  opposed    to    sharpness, 
acuteness,  or  shrillness. 

Flatness  of  sound — joined  with  a  hardiness.  Bacon. 

FLAT'-NoS-£D,  (-nozd,)  a.    Having  a  flat  nose. 

Burton. 
FLAT'-ROOF-ED,  (-rooft,)  a.  Having  a  flat  roof. 
FLAT'TED,  pp.      Made  flat ;    rendered  even  on  the 

surface;  also,  rendered  vapid  or  insipid. 
FLAT'TjEN,  (flat'n,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  flatir,  from  flat.] 

1.  To  make  flat ;  to  reduce  to  an  equal  or  even  sur- 
face ;  to  level. 

2.  To  beat  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  lay  flat. 


3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid  ;  to  render  stale. 

4.  To  depress  ;  to  deject,  as  the  spirits  ;  to  dispirit. 

5.  In  7!!u.«ic,  to  depress,  as  tiie  voice ;  to  render 
less  acute  oi  sharp. 

To  flatten  a  sail,  in  marine  language,  to  extend  a 
sail  lengthwise  of  the  vessel,  so  that  its  effect  is  only 
lateral  Brande. 

FLAT'T£N,  (flat'n,)  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  even 
on  the  surface. 

2.  To  become  dead,  stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

3.  To  become  dull  or  spiritless. 

4.  In  music,  to  depress  the  voice ;  to  render  a  sound 
less  sharp. 

FLAT'TEN-JED,  (flat'nd,)  pp  or  a.     Made  flat. 

FLAT'TAN-iNG,  ppr.    Making  flat. 

FLAT'TER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  by  which  any 
tiling  is  flattened. 

FLAT'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  flatter;  D.  vleijen ;  Tent. 
flctscn;  Ice.  fladra;  Dan.  flatterer.  In  Ir.  bladaire, 
is  a  flatterer  ;  bleid,  a  wheedling  ;  blaith  is  plain, 
smooth  ;  and  Math  is  praise.  Flatter  may  be  from  the 
root  of  flat,  that  is,  to  make  smooth,  to  appease,  to 
soothe  ;  but  the  Ir.  Math  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  L.  plaudo.  Perhaps  flat  and  plaudo  are  from 
one  root,  the  radical  sense  of  which  must  be,  to  ex- 
tend, strain,  stretch.] 

1.  To  soothe  by  praise;  to  gratify  self-love  by 
praise  or  obsequiousness  ;  to  please  a  person  by  ap- 
plause or  favorable  notice,  by  respectful  attention,  or 
by  any  thing  that  exalts  him  in  his  own 
or  confirms  his  good  opinion  of  himself.  We  fl 
a  woman  when  we  praise  her  children. 

A  man  that./Hv'terelA  his  neighbor  spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet.  — 
Prov.  xxix. 

2.  To  please ;  to  gratify  ;  as,  to  flatter  one's  vanity 
or  pride. 

3.  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage  by  favorable 
notice  ;  as,  to  flatter  vices  or  crimes. 

4.  To  encourage  by  favorable  representations  orin- 
dications  ;  as,  to  flatter  hopes.  We  are  flattered  with 
the  prospect  of  peace. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes  by  representations  not  well 
founded  ;  as,  to  flatter  one  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  to  flatter  a  patient  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
covery, when  his  case  is  desperate. 

6.  To  please  ;  to  soothe. 

A  concert  of  voices  —  makes  a  harmony  that  Jlatters  the  ears. 
Drydm. 

7.  To  wheedle  ;  to  coax ;  to  attempt  to  win  by 
blandishments,  praise;  or  enticements.  How  many 
young  and  credulous  persons  are  flattered  out  of 
their  innocence  and  their  property,  bv  seducing  arts  ! 

FLAT'TER-£D,  pp.  Soothed  by  praise ;  pleased  by 
commendation  ;  gratified  with  hopes,  false  or  well 
founded  ;  wheedled. 

FLAT'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  flatters  ;  a  fawner  ;  a 
wheedler ;  one  who  praises  another  with  a  view  to 
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please  him,  to  gain  his  favor,  or  to  accomplish  some 
purpose. 

When  I  tell  him  ho  bMnflatteren, 
He  says  he  .leas  ;  l-r-iua  flan  most  flattered.  Shak. 

The  most  utyeajlallerers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants. 
Addieon. 
FLAT'TER-ING,  ppr.     Gratifying  with  praise  ;  pleas- 
ing by  applause  ;  wheedling;  coaxing. 

2.  a.  Pleasing  to  pride  or  vanity  ;  gratifying  to 
self-love;  as,  a  flattering  eulogy.  The  minister 
gives  a  flattering  account  of  his  reception  at  court. 

3.  Pleasing  ;  favorable  ;  encouraging  hope.  We 
have  a  flattering  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  fluttering. 

4.  Practicing  adulation  ;  uttering  false  praise  ;  as, 
a  flattering  tongue. 

FLAT'TER-ING-LY,   adv.    In  a  flattering  manner; 
in  a  manner  to  flatter. 
2.  In  a  manner  to  favor;  with  partiality. 

Cumberland. 
FLAT'TER-Y,  n.t  [Fr.  flattcrie.] 

1.  False  praise;  commendation  bestowed  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  favor  and  influence,  or  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose.  Direct  fluttrry  consists  in  prais- 
ing a  person  himself;  indirect  flattery  consists  in 
praising  a  person  through  his  works  or  his  connec- 
tions. 

Simple  pride  fa-  fall.-ry  makes  demands.  Pope. 

Just  praise  is  unly  a  d.  tit,  imiji.:kery  is  a  present.       Rambler. 

2.  Adulation  ;  obsequiousness  ;  wheedling.   Rowe. 

3.  Just  co lendation  which  gratifies  self-love. 

FLAT'TING,  n.     A  mode  of  painting,  in  which  the 

paint,  being  mixed  with  turpentine,  leaves  the  work 
flat,  or  without  gloss.  Brande. 

2.  A  method  of  preserving  gilding  unburnished,  by 
touching  it  with  size.  Knowles. 

FLAT'TISH,  a.  [from  flat.]  Somewhat  flat;  ap- 
proaching to  flatness.  Woodward. 

FLAT'q-LENCE,    j  n.     [See    Flatulent.]     Windi- 

FLAT'U-LEN-CY,  j  ness  in  the  stomach  ;  air  gen- 
erated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by  imperfect 
digestion,  occasioning  distention,  uneasiness,  pain, 
and  often  belchings.  Encyc. 

2.  Airness  ;  emptiness  ;  vanity.  Qlanvillc. 

FLAT'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  flatulentus,  flatus,  from  Jlo, 
to  blow.] 

1.  Windy ;  affected  with  air  generated  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

2.  Turgid  with  air  ;  windy  ;  as,  a  flatulent  tumor. 

Quincy. 

3.  Generating,  or  apt  to  irin -rate  ivind  in  the  stom- 
ach.    Peas  are  a  flatulent  vegetable.         Arbuthnot. 

4.  Empty;  vain;  big  without  substance  or  reality  ; 
puffy  ;  as,  a  flatulent  writer;  flatulent  vanity. 

Dryden.     Olanville. 
FLAT'U-LENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  windy  manner ;  emp- 


tily. 
FLAT-U.-OS'1-TY,   n.    Windii 


fullness 


air  ; 


Windy  ;  generating  wind.  [Not  used.]  Bacon. 
FLA'TUS,  h.     [L.,  from  fio,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  breath  ;  a  puff  of  wind.  Clarke. 

2.  Wind  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other  cavi- 
ties of  the  body  ;  flatulence.  Quincy. 

FLAT'WISE,  a.  or  adv.  [from  flat.]  With  the  flat 
side  downward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  not  edge 
wise.  Woodward. 

FLAUNT,  v.  i.     [I  know  not  whence  we  have  this 
word.     It  is  doubtless  of  Celtic  origin,  from  the  : 
Ln,  bearing  the  sense  of  throwing  out,  or  spread 
Q.U.  Scot,  flanter,  to  waver.     See  Flounce.] 

1.  To  throw  or  spread  out ;  to  flutter ;  to  display 
ostentatiously  ;  as,  a  flaunting  show. 

Youflaunl  ali.ait  thf  Meats  in  your  new   gilt  chariot. 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pojie. 

[This  correctly  expresses  the  author's  meaning, 
which  is,  that  the  proud  often  attempt  to  make  a 
show  and  parade  of  their  importance,  even  in  pover- 
ty. Johnson's  remark  on  the  use  of  the  word  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  unfounded.] 

2.  To  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  appearance.  Boyle. 
FLAUNT,  n.  Any  thing  displayed  for  show.  Shak. 
FLAUNT'ING,  ppr.   or   a.     Making  an   ostentatious 

display. 

FLAUNT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  flaunting  wav. 

FLA-VIC'O-MOUS,  a.     [L.  fleams  and  coma.] 
Having  yellow  hair. 

FLA'VOR,  n.  [Uu.  Fr.  flairer,  to  smell ;  W.fleiri 
The  quality  of  a  substance  which  afreets  the 
or  smell  in  any  manner.  We  say,  the  wine  h 
fine  flavor,  or  a  disagreeable  flavor;  the  fruit  has  a 
bad  flavor ;  a  rose  has  a  sweet  flavor.  The  word 
then,  signifies  the  quality  which  is  tasted  or  smelt; 
taste,  odor,  fragrance,  or  smell. 

FLA'VOR,  v. t.    To  communicate   some   quality 
thing,  that  mav  affect  the  taste  or  smell. 

FLA' VOR-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  quality  that  affects 
the  sense  of  last  in  g  or  smelling  ;  its,  high-flavored  wine, 
having  tin'  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

FLA'VOR-r-NG,  ppr.     Giving  a  flavor  to. 

FLA'VOR-LESS,  a.  Without  flavor ;  tasteless ;  hav- 
ing no  smell  or  taste.  Encyc. 
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FLA'VOR-OUS,  a.      Pleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell. 

Dryden. 

FLA'VOUS,  a.    [L.  flavus.]     Yellow.     [Not  used.] 

FLAW,  7i.  [W.  flaw,  a  piece  rent,  a  splinter,  a  ray,  a 
dart,  a  flaw  ;  flan,  a  spreading  out,  a  radiation  ;  flu,  a 
parting  from;  also  floe  en,  a  splinter;  floe,  a  flying 
about ;  flop,  to  dart  suddenly  ;  flygtuw,  to  break  out 
abruptly.  The  Gr.  0Aaoj  seems  to  be  contracted  from 
ipAuoa)  or  0Aa(Joj.] 

1  A  breach  ;  a  crack  ;  a  defect  made  by  breaking 
or  splitting  ;  a  gap  or  fissure  ;  as,  a  flaw  in  a  scythe, 
knife,  or  razor  ;  a  flaw  in  a  china  dish,  or  in  a  glass ; 
a  flaw  in  a  wall. 

2.  A  defect ;  a  fault ;  any  defect  made  by  violence, 
or  occasioned  by  neglect ;  as,  a  flaw  in  reputation  a 
Jiait  in  a  will,  or  in  a  deed,  or  in  a  statute. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  wind  ;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration  ;  a  word  of  common  use  among 
seamen.  [  This  proves  the  primary  sense  to  be,  to  burst, 
or  rush.] 

4.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder  ;  a  tumult 
uproar. 

And  drliif'  i  of  artuii-s  train  the  town 

Came  pouring  in  ;  1  heard  the  mighty  flaw.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

5.  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
FLAW,  v.  t.     To  break  ;  to  crack. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  ^re  flamed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  flaw  a  league. 
[Little  used.]  Sliak. 

FL.ViV'/:i>,  filawd,)  pp.    Broken;  cracked. 
FLAWING,  ppr.     Breaking;  cracking. 
FLAWLESS,  a.     Without  cracks  ;  without  defect. 
Boyle. 
FLAWN,  n.     [Sax.  flena  ;  Fr.  flan.] 

A  sort  of  flat  custard  or  pie.     [  Obs.]  Tusser. 

FLAW'TER,  v.  t.     To  scrape  or  pare  a  skin.     [Not 

flay' 

fective  ;  faulty. 
2.  Subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 
FLAX,  n.     [Sax.  flcax,  flex ;  G.  flachs ;  D.  vlas.    The 
elements  are  the  same  as  in  flaccid.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Linum,  consisting  of  a 
single  slender  stalk,  the  skin  or  harl  of  which  is  used 
for  making  thread  and  cloth,  called  linen,  cambric, 
lawn,  lace,  &.C.  The  skin  consists  of  fine  fibers, 
which  may  be  so  separated  as  to  be  spun  into  threads 
as  fine  as  silk. 

2.  The  skin  or  fibrous  part  of  the  plant,  when 
broken  and  cleaned  by  hatcheling  or  combing. 

FLAX'-OoMH,  (-koin,)  n.     An  instrument  with  teeth, 

through  which  flax  is  drawn  for  separating  from  it 

the  tow  or  coarser  part  and  the  shives.    In  America, 

we  call  it  a  hatchel. 
FLAX'-DRESS-ER,  n.    One  who  breaks  and  swingles 

flax. 
FLAX'-DRESS-ING,  n.    The  process  of  breaking  and 

swingling  flax. 
FLAX'-PLANT,  n.    The  Phormium,  a  plant  in  New 

Zealand  that  serves  the  inhabitants  for  flax. 
FLAX'-RAIS-ER,  n.     One  who  raises  flax. 
FLAX'-SEED,  n.     The  seed  of  flax. 
FLAX'-WEED,  n.     A  plant. 
FLAX'.EN,  (-flaks'n,)  a.      Made  of  flax;  as,  flaxen 

thread. 
2.  Resembling  flax  ;   of  the   color  of  flax;   fair, 

long,  and  flowing  ;  as,  flaxen  hair. 
FLAX'KN-HAIR-KD,    I  a.    Having  hair  of  flaxen  col- 
FLAX'£N-HEAD'ED,  j      or.  Irving. 

FLAX'Y,  a.    Like  flax  ;  being  of  a  light  color ;  fair. 
Sandys. 
FLaY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  flean  ;  Dan.  fluaer ;  Sw.^ri ;  G.flbhcn ; 

Gr.   a>\ota>,  iliXoi^a,  whence    tpXoioi,  bark,    rind; 

probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  To'  skin ;  to  strip  off  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  as, 
to  flay  an  ox. 

2.  To  take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 
[Not  used.]  Swift 

FLAY'ED,  pp.     Skinned  ;  stripped  of  the  skin. 

FI.A  V'ER,  n.     One  who  strips  off  the  skin. 

FLAY'ING,  pp7-.     Stripping  off  the  skin. 

FLEA,  n.  [Sax.  flea  ;  G.  floh  ;  D.  vloo  ;  Scot,  flech ; 
Ice.  floe ;  from  Sax.  flcogan,  to  fly.  See  Flee  and 
Fly.] 

An  insect  of  the  genus  Pulex.  It  has  two  eyes 
and  six  feet ;  the  feelers  are  like  threads  ;  the  ros- 
trum is  inflected,  setaceous,  and  armed  with  a  sting. 
The  flea  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  leaping  to  a 
surprising  distance,  and  its  bite  is  very  troublesome. 

FLE.VBANE,  7i.  A  name  given  to  various  plants, 
from  their  supposed  efficacy  in  driving  away  fleas. 
They  belong  to  the  genera  Conyza,  Erigeron,  and 
Pulicnria.  Loudon. 

FLeA'BITE,        )  n.     The  bite  of  a  flea,  or  tne  red 

FLEA'BTT-ING,  }      spot  caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  A  trifling  wound  or  pain,  like  that  ot  the  bite  ol 
a  flea.  Harvey. 

FLeA'-BIT-TEN,  a.     Bitten  or  stung  by  a  flea. 
2.  Mean  ;  worthless ;  of  low  birth  or  station. 

Cleaveland. 
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FLeA'WORT,  (fle'wurt,)  n.     An  herb  of  the  plan 
tain  kind,  bearing  nauseous  rnucil  iciuous  seeds. 

Forsyth. 


the  sting  of  a  hee,  a  sharp  point.     In  Welsh,  Hem  and 
llym .signify  sharp,  penetrating.] 

In  farriery,  a  sharp  instrument,  used  for  opening 
veins  for  letting  blood. 
FLECK,         j  v.  t.     [G.  fleck,  a  spot ;  Jlccken,  to  spot ; 
FLECK'ER,  j       D.   vlelc,    vlak,   vlakken  ;    Sw.    flack, 
fldeka  ;  Dan.  flelc,  flckker.] 

To  spot ;   to  streak  or  stripe  ;    to  variegate ;    to 
dapple. 

Both  Jlecked  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain.        Dryden. 
[These  words  are  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.] 
FLECK'£D,  (flekt,)  pp.   or   a.      Spotted  ;   variegated 

with  divers  colors.  Sliak. 

FLECTION,  n.     [I.,  flectio.] 

The  act  of  bending,  or  state  of  being  bent.     [See 

FLEG'TOR,  n.    A  flexor,  which  see. 

FLED,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Flee  ;  as,  truth  has  fled. 

FLEDGE,   (flej,)   a.      [G.  fl'igge;    D.    vlug,   fledged, 

quick,  nimble  ,  connected  with  <i.  tliegen,  D.  vltcgen, 

Sax.  fleogan,  to  fly.] 
Feathered ;  furnished  with  feathers  or  wings  ;  able 

to  fly. 


., fledge  with  wings, 


Milton. 


Til.'    Hr:!?   UYfr!    [ 


flf'ic!  . 


FLEDG'KD,  (flejd,)  pp.     Furn 

flight ;  covered  with  feathers. 
FLEDGE'LING,  n.     A  young  bird  just  fledged. 
FLEDG'ING,  ppr.    Furi!i.-.hing  with  feathers  for  flight. 
FLEDG'ING,  7i.    A  covering  of  feathers. 
FLEE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Fled.     [Sax.  fiean,fleun,  fleogan ;  G. 

fliehen.] 

1.  To  run  with  lapidity,  as  from  danger;  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  ;  to  hasten  from  danger  or  expected 
evil.    The  enemy  fled  at  the  first  fire. 

their,  and  ./fee  into  Egypt. 

2.  To  depart ;  to  leave  ;  to  hasten  away. 
Resist  the  devil,  ;ue!  le  will  /tee  from  yon.  —  .tames  iv. 

3.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  at  a  distance  from.  Flee 
fornication  ;  flee  from  idolatry.     I  Cur.  vi.  10. 

To  flee  the  question,  or  from  the  question,  in  legisla- 
tion, is  said  of  a  legislator  who,  when  a  question  is 
to  be  put  to  the  house,  leaves  his  seat,  to  avoid  the 
dilemma  of  voting  against,  his  conscience,  or  giving 
an  unpopular  vote.  In  the  phrases  in  which  this 
verb  appears  to  be  transitive,  there  is  really  an 
ellipsis. 

FLEECE,  7t.  [Sax.  flcos,  flys,flese  ;  D.  vlies  ;  G.fliess  ; 
most  probably  from  shearing  or  stripping,  as  in  Dutch 
the  word  signifies  a  film  or  membrane,  as  well  as  a 
fleece.  The  verb  to  tierce  seems  to  fivor  the  sense  of 
stripping.  See  Class  Ls,  No.  25,  28,  30.  But  Qu. 
L.  vellus,  from  vello,  to  pluck  or  tear  off.  Varro. 
See  Class  Bl.  In  Russ.,  vo-los  is  hair  or  wool,  writ- 
ten, also,  vlas.  It  was  probably  the  practice  to  pluck 
off  wool,  before  it  was  the  practice  to  shear  it.] 
The  coat  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  time. 

FLEECE,  7j.  t.    To  shear  off  a  covering  or  growth  of 

2.  To  strip  of  money  or  property  ;  to  take  from, 
by  severe  exactions,  under  color  of  law  or  justice,  or 
pretext  of  necessity,  or  by  virtue  of  authority.  Ar- 
bitrary princes  fleece  their  subjects;  and  clients  com- 
plain that  they  are  sometimes  fleeced  by  their  law- 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  plundering 
in  war  by  a  licentious  soldiery,  but  is  properly  used 
to  express  a  stripping  by  contributions  levied  on  a 
conquered  people. 

3.  To  spread  over  as  with  wool ;  to  make  white. 

Thomson. 
FLEE'OED,   (fleest,)  pp.    Stripped   by  severe   exac- 

FLEE'OED,  a.      Furnished   with   a    fleece  or  with 

fleeces  ;  as,  a  sheep  is  well  fleeced. 
FLEECE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  fleece. 
FLEE'CER,  7i.    One  who  strips  or  takes  by  severe 


FLEE'CING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  money  or  property  by 

severe  demands  c?  fees,  taxes,  or  contributions. 
FLEE'CY,  a.      Covered  with  wool ;    woolly  ;    as,   a 
fleecy  flock.  Prior. 

2.  Resembling  woo)  or  a  fleece  ;  soft  j  complicated  ; 
as,  fleecy  snow  ;  fleecii  locks  ;  fleecy  hosiery. 
FLEER,  v.  i.  [Scot,  fiyre,  orfleyr,  tc  make  wry  faces, 
to  leer,  to  look  surly  ;  Ice.  flyra.  In  D.,  gluuren  sig- 
nifies to  leer,  to  peep;  Sw.  plira;  Dan.  plirende, 
ogling,  leering.  This  word  seems  to  be  leer,  with  a 
prefix,  and  leer  presents,  probably,  the  primary 
sense.] 
1.  To  deride;  to  sneer;  to  mock;  to  gibe;  to  make 


a  wry  face  in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn ;  as,  to 
fleer  and  flout. 

Covered  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.  Shak. 

2.  To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility.   Burton. 
FLEER,  v.  t.     To  mock  ;  to  flout  at.  Bcaum. 

FLEER,  n.    Derision  or  mockery,  expressed  by  words 
or  looks. 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.  Shak. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility. 

A  treacherous  fleer  on  the  face  of  deceivers.  South. 

FLEER'ER,  n.     A  mocker ;  a  fawner. 
FLEER'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Deriding;   mocking;  coun- 
terfeiting an  air  of  civility. 
FLEEU'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  fleering  manner. 
FLEET,  in  English  names,  [Sax.fleot,]  denotes  a  flood, 
a  creek  or  inlet,  a  bay  or  estuary,  or  a  river;   as 
in  Fleet  Street,  JVurth-ftete,  Fleet  prison. 
FLEET,  n.     [Sax.  flota,  fliet ;  G.  flottc  ;  D.  vloot ;  Sw. 
floite  s  B.flode  ;  Fr.  flotle.     Fleet  and  float  seem  to  be 
allied  ;  but  whether  they  are  formed  from  the  root  of 
flow,  or  whether  the  last  consonant  is  radical,  is  not 
~      Float.] 


It  more  gunernllv  suruinVs  ships  of  war. 
FLEET,  a.  [Ice.  fliotr  ;  Ir.  luath,  swift ;  Russ.  letayu, 
to  fly  ;  Eng.  to  flit.  If  the  last  consonant  is  radical, 
this  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  D.  oliedcn,  to  flee,  to 
fly,  and  possibly  to  the  Shemitic  bSb  ;  but  from  the 
Ethiopic  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  word  is  our 
split,  the  sense  being  to  divide  or  separate.] 

1.  Swift  of  pace  ;  moving  or  able  to  move  with 
rapidity ;  nimble ;  light  and  quick  in  motion,  or 
moving  with  lightness  and  celerity  ;  as,  a  fleet  horse 


tratiug  deep;  as  soil.  Mortimer. 

4.  Skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer. 

FLEET,  v.  i.  To  fly  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  flit  as  a 
light  substance.     To  fleet  away,  is  to  vanish. 

How  tdl  tin'  other  jiiLssnius/lnei  to  air  I  Sltak. 

2.  To  be  in  a  transient  state. 

3.  To  float. 

FLEET,  v.  t.  To  skim  the  surface  ;  to  pass  over 
rapidly  ;  as,  a  ship  that  fleets  the  gulf.  Spenser. 

2.  To  pass  lightly,  or  in  mirth  and  joy  ;  as,  to  fleet 
away  time.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  skim  milk.     [Local  in  England.] 

The  verb  in  the  transitive  form  is  rarely  or  never 
used  in  America. 

FLEET'-FOOT,  a.  Swift  of  foot ;  running  or  able  to 
run  with  rapidity  Shak. 

FLEET'ING,  ppr.t  Passing  rapidly,  flying  with  ve- 
locity. 

2.  a.  Transient ;  not  durable ;  as,  the  fleeting 
hours  or  moments. 

FLEET'ING-DISH,  n.     A  skimming  bowl.     [Local.] 

FLEET'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fleeting  manner.' 

FLEET' LY,  adv.  Rapidly  ;  lightly  and  nimbly  ; 
swiftly. 

FLEET'NESS,  re.  Swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity; 
celerity  ;  speed  ;  as,  the  fln-inrss  of  a  horse  or  deer. 

FLEM'ING,  n.  A  native  of  Flanders,  or  the  Low 
Countries  in  Europe. 

FLE.M'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  Flanders. 

FLENSE,  v.  t.  To  cut  up  a  whale  and  obtain  the  blub- 
ber. 

FLENS'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  cutting  up  a  whale  and 
obtaining  its  blubber. 

FLESH,  ji.  [Sax.  JUec,  flee,  or  flasc ;  G.  flcisch  ;  D. 
vlcesch;  Dan.  fiesk.  In  Danish,  the  word  signifies 
the  flesh  of  swine.  I  know  not  the  primary  sense  ; 
it  may  be  soft.] 

1.  A  compound  substance  forming  a  large  part  of 
an  animal,  consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  bones  and  the  fluids.  Under  the 
general  appellation  of  flesh,  we  include  the  muscles, 
fat,  glands,  rkc,  which  invest  the  bones  and  are 
covered  with  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  muscles. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable. 

Flesh  without  being  qualified  with   acids,  is 


3.  The  body  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  dis- 
tinct from  fish.  In  Lent,  the  Roman  Catholics  ab- 
stain from  flesh,  but  eat  fish. 

4   The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

As  if  thisyltcA,  u  [mil  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable.  Shak. 

5.  Animal  nature  ;  animals  of  all  kinds. 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.  —  Gen.  vi. 

6.  Men  in  general ;  mankind. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  Ls 
flesh. — Gen,  vi. 

7.  Human  nature. 

The  Word  was  rmide/tejTl,  and  dwelt  among  us.  —  John  i. 

8.  Tenderness;  human  feeling;  as,  there  is  no 
flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 

Comper.     Eick.  xxxvi.  26. 


FLE 

9.  Carnality  ;  corporeal  appetites. 

Fasting  serves  to  mortify  the  flesh.  Smcftridie 

Thejlesh  Uisieih  .i«'uii.t  Ue  spirit. — Gal.  v. 

10.  A  carnal  state ;  a  state  of  unrenewed  nature. 
They  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 

11.  The  corruptible  body  of  man,  or  corrupt  nature. 
Flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  1  Cor. 


To  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  yon.  —Phil.  i. 
13.  Legal  righteousness,  and  ceremonial  services. 

What  shall  we  then  say  thai  Abr.ih  am,  our  lather  as  pertainino- 


One  flesh,  denotes  intimate  relation.  To  be  one 
flesh,  is  to  be  closely  united,  as  in  marriage.  Oen. 
ii.    Eph.  v. 

After  the  flesh  ;  according  to  outward  appearances. 
John  viii.  :  — 

Or  according  to  the  common  powers  of  nature. 
Gal.  iv.:  — 

Or  according  to  sinful  lusts  and  inclinations. 
Rom.  viii. 

An  07-iTi  of  flesh  ;    human  strength  or  aid. 
FLESH,  v.  t.    To  initiate  ;  a  sportman's  use  of  the 
word,  from  the  practice  of  training  hawks  and  dogs 
by  feeding  them  with  the  first  game  they  take,  or 
other  flesh. 

2.  To  harden ;  to  accustom  ;  to  establish  in  any 
practice,  as  dogs  by  often  feeding  on  any  thing. 
Men  fleshe d  in  cruelty  ;  women  fleshed  in  malice. 

3.  To  glut  ;  to  satiate.  [Sidney. 

The  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Shak. 

FLESH'-BROTH,  re.    Broth  made  by  boiling  flesh  in 

water. 
FLESH'-BRUSH,  n.    A  brush  for  exciting  action  in 

the  skin  by  friction. 
FLESII'-CLOG-GSD,  a.     Encumbered  with  flesh. 
FLESH'-COL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  n.    The  color  of  flesh ; 


FLESH'-€OL-OR-jED,  a.    Being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 

FLESI1'-DI-ET,  «.     Food  consisting  of  flesh. 

FLESH'£D,pp.  or  a.  Initiated;  accustomed;  glutted. 
2.  a.  Fat;  fleshy. 

FLESH'-FL¥,  ii.  A  fly  that  feeds  on  flesh,  and  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  it.  Ray. 

FLESH'-HOOK,  ».  A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from  a  pot 
or  caldron'. '  1  Sam.  ii. 

FLESH'I-NESS,  n.  [from  fleshy.]  Abundance  of 
flesh  or  fat  in  animals  ;  plumpness  ;  corpulence  ; 
grossness. 

FLESH'ING,    ppr.       Initiating  ;   making 


FLESH'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  flesh  ;  lean. 
FLESH'LI-NESS,  ».    Carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

Spenser. 
FLESH'LING,  71.    A  person  devoted  to  carnal  things. 
FLESH'LY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 
Denham. 

2.  Carnal  ;  worldly  ;  lascivious. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.—  1  Pet.  Ii. 

3.  Animal  ;  not  vegetable.  Dryden. 

4.  Human  ;  not  celestial  ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 

Vain  otfleshly  arm.  Milton. 

Fleshly  wisdom.  —  2  Cor.  i. 

FLESH'-MeAT,  ti.  Animal  food  ;  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals prepared  or  used  for  food.  Swift. 

FLESH'MENT,  71.  Eagerness  gained  by  a  successful 
initiation.  Shak. 

FLESH'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  re.  One  who  deals 
in  flesh  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pimp.    [Little  used.]    Shak. 

FLESH'-POT,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked  ; 
hence,  plenty  of  provisions.     Ezod.  xvi. 


hence,  plenty  ot  provisions.     Ezod.  xvi. 
FLESH'aUAKE,  n.    A  trembling  of  the  flesh.     [JVot 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FLESH' Y,  a.    Full  of  flesh  ;  plump;  musculous. 

The  sole  of  his  foot  isfleshy.  Ray. 

2.  Fat ;  gross  ;  corpulent;  as,  a. fleshy  man. 

3.  Corporeal.  Eccles. 

4.  Full  of  pulp  ;  pulpous  ;  plump  ;  as  fruit. 

FLET,  pp.  of  Fleet.    Skimmed.    [JVot  used.] 

Mortimer. 
FLETCH,  7).  t.     [Fr.fleche.] 

To  feather  an  arrow.  Warburton. 

FLETCH'£D,  (fletcht,)  pp.     Feathered,  as  an  arrow. 
FLETCH'ER,  re.     [Fr.fleche,  It.  freccia,  an  arrow.] 
An  arrow-maker  ;   a   manufacturer  of  bows   and 
arrows.     Hence  the  name  of  Fletcher. 

But  the   use  of  the  word  as  an  appellative   lias 
ceased  with  the  practice  of  archery. 
FI.ETOiri.N't;,  ,./.!■.     Feathering. 
FLE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.flctus  and  fero.] 
Producing  tears. 
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FLI 

FLETZ,  a.     [G.fioti,  a  layer.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  secondary  strata, 
because  they  generally  occur  in  flat  or  horizontal 
beds.  Brandt. 

FLRUR  DE  Z/S,*(flur'de-le',)    [Pr.,   flower  of   the 
lily  •  corrupted,  in  English,  to  Jlmcer  de  luce.] 
*1.  A  bearing  in  heraldry,  representing  a  lily,  em- 
2.  In  botany,  the  iris.  [blematic  of  royalty. 

FLEW,  (M,)  pret.  of  Fly. 

The  pcople./iew  upon  the  spoil — 1  Sam.  xiv. 
FLEW,  n.    The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Hammer. 
.FLEW.ED,  a.      Chapped  ;  mouthed  ;   deep-mouthed. 
FLEX,  v.  t.     [h.  fleclo^flcxus.]  [Shale. 

To  bend  ;  as,  a  muscle  flexes  the  arm. 
FLEX-AN'I-MOUS,  a.     [from  L.]     Having  power  to 

change  the  mind.     [Not  used.]  Howell. 

FLEX'£l>,  (flekst,)  pp.  or  a.    Bent;  as,  a  limb  in  a 

flexed  position.  llosack. 

FLEX-t-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [See  Flexible.]     The  quality 

of  admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleness  ;  as, 

the  flexibility  of  rays  of  light.  JVcwton. 

2.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  the  quality  of  yield- 
ing to  arguments,  persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  duc- 
tility of  mind  ,  readiness  to  comply  ;  facility  ;  as, 
flexibility  of  temper. 
FLEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  flexibilis,  from  flecto,  flexi,  to 
bend,  Fr.flcc.lnr,  ciunciding  with  G.flechtcn,  to  braid  ; 
D.  vlegten.  These  words  have  the  same  elements  as 
L.  pli'eo.] 

1.  That  may  be  bent ;  capable  of  being  turned  or 
forced  from  a  straight  line  or  form  without  breaking ; 
pliant;  yielding  to  pressure;  not  stiff;  as,  a  flexible 
rod  ;  a  flexible  plant. 

2.  Capable  of  yielding  to  entreaties,  arguments,  or 
other  moral  force  ;  that  may  be  persuaded  to  compli- 
ance ;  not  invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate ;  not  inexo- 
rable 

Phocion  was  a  man  of  great  severity,  and  no  ways  flexible  to 

the  will  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

It  often  denotes,  easy,  or  too  easy  to  yield  or  com- 
ply ;  wavering  ;  inconstant ;  not  firm. 

3.  Ductile  ;  manageable  ,  tractable  ;  as,  the  tender 
and  flexible  minds  of  youth.  Flexible  years,  or  time 
of  life  ;  the  time  when  the  mind  is  tractable. 

4.  That  may  be  turned  or  accommodated. 

This  was  a  principk  :nuiv jjrrihle  to  tlieir  purpose.      Rogers. 
FLEX'I-BLE-NESS,  n.   Possibility  to  be  bent  or  turned 
from  a  straight  line  or  form  without  breaking;  easi- 
ness to  be  bent  ;  pliantnes-s  ;  pliancy;  flexibility. 
Boyle. 

2.  Facility  of  mind  ;  readiness  to  comply  or  yield  ; 
obsequiousness;  as,  \\n:  flexibleness  of  a  courtier. 

3.  Ductility;  manageableiiess  ;  tractableness ;  as, 
the;  flexibleni'ss  of  youth. 

FLEX'I-BLY,  adv.     In  a  flexible  manner. 
FLEX'ILE,  (fleks'il,)  a.     [L.  flexilis.] 

Pliant;  pliable  ;  easily  bent ;  yielding  to  power,  im- 
pulse, or  moral  force.  Thomson. 
FLEX'ING,  ppr.     Bending. 
FLEX'ION,  (fleks'yun,)  n.     [L.  flexio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending. 

2.  A  bending  ;  a  part  bent ;  a  fold.  Bacon. 

3.  A  turn  ;  a  cast ;  as,  a  flexion  of  the  eye.  [See 
Inflection.]  Bacon. 

FLEX'OR,  n.     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  whose  office  is  to 
bend  the  part  to  which  it  belongs,  in  opposition  to 


FLEX'IJ-OUS,  (flek'shu-us,)  )        rT     .  , 

FLEX'U  -oSE,  (flek'shu-ose,)  \  a-     [L-  fi^""sus.] 
.  1.  Winding  ;  having  turns  or  windings  ;  as,  aflex- 
■uous  rivulet.  Digby. 

2.  Bending;  winding;  wavering;  not  steady  ;  as, 
a  flexuous  flame.  Bacon. 

3.  In  botany,  bending  or  bent ;  changing  its  direc- 
tion in  a  curve,  from  joint  to  joint,  from  bud  to  hud, 
or  from  flower  to  flower.  Martyn. 

FLEX'URE,  (fleks'yur,)  n.     [L.  flexura.] 

1.  A  winding  or  bending;  the  form  of  bending; 
incurvation  ;  as,  the  flexure  of  a  joint. 

2.  The  act  of  bending.  Shalt 

3.  The  part  bent ;  a  joint.  Sandys. 

4.  The  bending  of  the  body  ;  obsequious  -or  servile 
cringe.  Shak. 

FLICK'ER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  fliccman  ;  Scot,  flecker,  to 
quiver  ;  D.  flikkeren,  to  twinkle  ;  probably  a  diminu- 
tive from  the  root  of  fly.] 

1.  To  flutter  ;  to  flap  the  wings  without  flying  ;  to 
strike  rapidly  with  the  wings. 

And  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sing.     Dryden. 

2.  To  waver,  fluctuate,  or  twinkle;  as,  the  light 
flickers  at  a  distance.  Burton. 

FLICK'EIt-ING,  ppr.  Fluttering ;  flapping  the  wings 
without  flight. 

2.  a.    Wavering  ;  fluctuating ;  having  a  fluttering 
motion  ;  with  amorous  motions  of  the  eye. 
The  fair  Lavina  —  looks  a  liaieflichering  after  Turnus. 

Dryden. 

FLICK'ER-ING,   n.     A  fluttering  ;    short,  irregular 
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FLI'ER,  7t.     [See  Flv.     It  ought  to  be  Flyer.] 

1.  One  that  flies  or  flees. 

2.  A  runaway  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak. 

3.  A  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  moving  rapidly, 
equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  whole ;  as, 
the  flier  of  a  jack. 

FLIGHT,   (fllte,)  n.T   [Sax.  Jliht ;    G.  flag,  flucht;   D. 
vlugt. ;  Dan.  flugt ;  Svv.  flycht.     See  Fly.] 

1.  The  act  of  fleeing  ;  the  act  of  running  away,  to 
escape  danger  or  expected  evil ;  hasty  departure. 

Pray  ye  that  your flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 
To  put  to  flight,  to  turn  to  flight,  is  to  compel  to  run 
away  ;  to  force  to  escape. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  ;  a  passing  through  the  air  by 
the  help  of  wings  ;  volitation  ;  as,  the  flight  of  birds 
and  insects. 

3.  The  manner  of  flying.  Every  fowl  has  its  par- 
ticular flight ;  the  flight  of  the  eagle  is  high  ;  the  flight 
of  the  swallow  is  rapid,  with  sudden  turns. 

4.  Removal  fr place  to  place  by  flying. 

5.  A  flock  of  birds  Hying  in  company;  as,  a  flight 
of  pigeons  or  wild  geese. 

6.  A  number  of  beings  flying  or  moving  through 
the  air  together  ;  as,  a  flight  of  angels.  Milton. 

7.  A  number  of  things  passim;  through  the  air  to- 
gether ;  a  volley  ;  as,  a  flight  of  arrows. 

8.  A  periodical  flying  of  birds  in  flocks ;  as,  the 
spring  flight,  or  autumnal  flight,  of  ducks  or  pigeons. 

9.  In  England,  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season. 

10.  The  space  passed  by  flying. 

11.  A  mounting  ;  a  soaring ;  lofty  elevation  and 
excursion  ;  as,  a  flight  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  a 
flight  of  ambition. 

12.  Excursion ;  wandering  ;  extravagant  sally ;  as, 
a  flight  of  folly.  Tillotion. 

13.  The  power  of  flying.  Sliak. 

14.  In  certain  lead  works,  a  substance  that  flies  off 
in  smoke.  Encyt. 

15.  Flights  are  the  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 
Flight  uf  stairs ;  the  series  of  stairs  from  the  floor, 

or  from  one  platform  to  another. 
FLIGIIT'ED,  a.     Taking  flight ;  flying. 
FLlGHT'I-LV,arfB.   In  a  wild  or  imaginative  manner. 
FLIGHT'l-NESS,  (ilit'e ness,)  n.t  The  state  of  being 

flighty  ;  wildness;  slight  delirium. 
FLlGHT'-SHOT,  n.    The  distance  which  an  arrow 
FLIGIIT'Y,  (fllt'e,)  a.     Fleeting;  swift.  [flies. 

The  JJighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook.  Shak, 


A  freak 

FLIM'SI-LY,  adv.    In  a  flimsy  manner. 

FLIM'SI-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flimsy  ; 
thin,  weak  texture  ;  weakness ;  want  of  substance 
or  solidity. 

FLIM'SY,  a.  [W.  llymsi,  having  a  fickle  motion  ; 
llymu,  to  make  sharp,  quick,  pungent.  Owen.  But 
Lluyd  renders  llymsi  vain,  weak.  The  word  is  re- 
tained by  the  common  people  in  New  England  in 
limsy,  weak,  limber,  easily  bending.  See  Class  Lm, 
No.  2,  5,  6.] 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble  ,  slight ;  vain  ;  without  strength 
or  solid  substance  ;  as,  a  flimsy  pretext ;  a  flimsy  ex- 
cuse ;  flinis~y  objections.  Milner. 

2.  Without  strength  or  force;  spiritless. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.  Pope. 

3.  Thin  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  as,  flimsy  cloth  or  stuff. 
[Little  used.] 

FLINCH,  v.  i.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any 
other  language  ;  but  the  sense  of  it  occurs  in  blench  ; 
and  not  improbably  it  is  from  the  same  root,  with  a 
different  prefix.] 

1.  To  shrink ;  to  withdraw  from  any  suffering  or 
undertaking,  from  pain  or  danger ;  to  fail  of  proceed- 
ing, or  of  performing  any  thing.  Never  flinch  from 
duty.     One  of  the  parties  flinched  from  the  combat. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be  accustomed  to 
bear  very  rough  usage  without  flinching  or  complaining. 

2.  To  fail.  Shak. 
I'M  \;  ITER,  n      One  who  flinches  or  fails. 
FLINCH'ING,  ppr.     Failing  to  undertake,  perform,  or 

proceed;  shrinking;  withdrawing. 
FLINCH'ING,  n.    A  shrinking  or  drawing  under  pain 

or  difficulty. 
FLINCH'ING-LV,  adv.    In  a  flinching  manner. 
FLIN'DERS,  n.  pi.     [D.  flentcr,  a  splinter,  a  tatter.] 
Small    pieces  or  splinters  ;    fragments.     [Local  in 

England;  sometimes  used  in  America.] 

[This  seems  to  be  Splinter,  without  the  prefix.] 
FLING,  v.  t.  ;  preL  and  pp.  Flung.      [Ir.  lingim,  to 

fling,  to  dart,  to  fly  off,  to  skip.     If  n  is  not  radical, 

as  I  suppose,  this  may  be  the  W.  lluciaw,  to  fling,  to 

throw,  to  dart,  antl  L.  lego,  legare.] 

1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the  hand  ;  to  hurl ; 
as,  to  fling  a  stone  at  a  bird. 

'Tis  fate  lh.\l  flings  the  dice  ;  and  as  she  flings, 

Of  kings  males   prki-*.uil.s,  and  ni  prasanls,  kings.         Dryden. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence ;  to  send  forth. 

He  —  like  Jove,  his  Yighuung  flung.  Dryden. 
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3.  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter. 

Every  beam  new  transient  colors  flings.  Pope. 

4.  To  throw  ;  to  drive  by  violence. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to  prostrate.  The 
wrestler  flung  his  antagonist. 

6.  To  baffle ;  to  defeat ;  as,  to  fling  a  party  in  lit- 
igation. 

To  fling  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Cromwell,  1  charge  liux,  fling  away  ambition.  Shak. 

To  fling  down  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin. 
2.  To  throw  to  the  ground. 

To  fling  off;  to  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of 
prey.  Addison. 

To  fling  out;  to  utter;  to  speak,  as,  to  fling  out 
hard  words  against  another. 

To  fang  in ;  to  throw  in  ;  to  make  an  allowance  or 
deduction,  or  not  to  charge  in  an  account.  In  set- 
tling accounts,  one  party  flings  in  a  small  sum,  or  a 
few  days'  work. 

To  fling  open;  to  throw  open  ;  to  open  suddenly 
or  with  violence  ;  as,  to  fling  open  a  door. 

To  fang  up  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  fling 
vp  a  design. 
FLING,  v.  i.     To   flounce  ;  to  wince  ;  to  fly  into  vio- 
lent and  irregular  motions.    The  horse  began  to  kick 
and  fling. 

2.  To  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  to  utter  harsh  language  ; 
to  sneer ;  to  upbraid.  The  scold  began  to  flout  and 
fling. 

To  fling  out ;  to  grow  unruly  or  outrageous.    Shak. 
FLING,  7i.    A  throw;    a  flounce;    a  cast  from  the 
hand. 

2.  A  gibe  ;  a  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  severe  or  con- 
temptuous remark. 

I,  who  love  to  have  zfling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  king.  SioifU 

FLING'ER,  7i.  One  who  flings ;  one  who  jeers. 
FLING'ING,  ppr.  Throwing;  casting;  jeering. 
FLINT,  ?i.  [Sax.  flint ;  Sw.  flinta.  In  Dan.  flint  is  a 
light  gun,  and  flint  is  called  flintstecn,  flint-stone. 
So,  also,  in  German.  The  Dutch  and  Germans 
call  it  also  Jirestone.  It  may  be  from  the  root  of 
splendor.] 

1.  In  natural  history,  a  suh-species  of  quartz,  of  a 
yellowish  or  bluish  gray,  or  grayish-black  color.  It 
is  amorphous,  interspersed  in  ollierslones,  or  in  nod- 
ules or  rounded  lumps.  Its  surface  is  generally  un- 
even, and  covered  with  a  rind  or  crust,  either  calca- 
reous or  argillaceous.  It  is  very  hard,  strikes  fire 
with  steel,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  glass. 

Kirwan.     Encyc. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  above-described  stone  used  in 
firearms  to  strike  fire. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  hard  ;  as,  a  heart  of  flint. 

FLTNT'-GLXSS,  71.  The  purest  and  most  beautiful 
kind  of  glass,  distinguished  by  its  containing  oxyd 
of  lead,  to  which  it.  owes  some  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities.  It  was  originally  made  of  pulverized  flints, 
whence  the  name.  Brande. 

FLINT'-HEART,         )  a.    Having  a  hard,  unfeeling 

FLINT'-HEART-ED,  j      heart. 

FLINT'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  flint ;  as,  a  flinty  rock. 

2.  Like  flint ;  very  hard  ;  not  impressible  ;  as,  a 
flinty  heart. 

3.  Cruel;  unmerciful;  inexorable.  Shak. 

4.  Full  of 'flint-stones  ;  as,  flinty  ground.  Bacon. 
FLINT'Y-SLATE,  71.  A  rock,  of  two  kinds,  the  com- 
mon and  the  Lydian  stone.  The  former  has  a  some- 
what slaty  structure,  and  contains  about  75  per  cent, 
of  silica.  The  latter  is  less  hard,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  touchstone  for  gold  and  silver. 

P.  Cyc.     Ure. 
FLIP,  7i.    A  mixed  liquor  consisting  of  beer  and  spirit 

sweetened,  and  also  warmed  by  a  hot  iron. 
FLIP'-DOG,  7i.    An  iron  used,  when  heated,  to  warm 

flip. 
FLIP'-FLAP,   adv.  or  a.    Noting  the  repeated  stroke 

and  noise  of  something  broad  ami  loose.  Ash. 

FLIP'PAN-CY,  71.    [See.  Flippant.]    Smoothness  and 

rapidity  of  speech  ;  volubility  of  tongue  ;  fluency  of 

speech. 
FLIP'PANT,  a.     [W.  llipanu,  to  make  smooth  or  glib, 

from  llib,  llipa,  flaccid,  soft,  limber  ;  allied  to  flabby, 

and  to  glib,  and   probably  to  L.  labor,  to  slide  or  slip, 

and  to  liber,  free.     Class  Lb.] 

1.  Of  smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech  ;  speaking 
with  ease  and   rapidity;  having  a  voluble  tongue; 

2.  Pert ;  petulant ;  waggish.  [talkative 

Away  with  flippant  epilogues.  Thomson. 

FLIP'PANT-LY,  adv.  Fluently  ;  with  ease  and  vol 
ubilitv  of  speech. 

FLIP'P'ANT-NESS,  71.  Fluency  of  speech  ;  volubility 
of  tongue  ;  flippancy. 

[This  is  not  a  low,  vulgar  word,  but  well  author- 
ized anil  peculiarly  expressive.] 

FLIP'PER,  71.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle  ;  the  broad 
fin  of  a  fish. 

FLIRT,  (flurt,)  v.  t.  [This  word  evidently  belongs  to 
the  root  of  L.  fioreo,  or  ploro,  signifying  to  throw, 
and  coinciding  with  blurt.  Qu.  Sax.  fleardian,  to 
trifle.] 
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1.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  or  exer- 
tion. The  boys  flirt  water  in  each  other's  faces.  He 
flirted  a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief. 

2.  To  toss  or  throw  ;  to  move  suddenly  ;  as,  to  flirt 
a  fan. 

FLIRT,  v.  i.  To  jeer  or  gibe  ;  to  throw  bantering  or 
sarcastic  words  :  to  utter  contemptuous  language, 
with  an  air  of  disdain. 

2.  To  run  and  dart  about;  to  act  with  giddiness, 
or  from  a  desire  to  attract  notice;  to  play  at  court- 
ship ;  to  coquet ;  to  be  unsteady  or  fluttering.  The 
girls  flirt  about  the  room  or  the  street. 

FLIRT,  n.  A  sudden  jerk  ;  a  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a 
darting  motion. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  arc  several  little /iris  and  vibrations. 

Addison. 
2.  A  young  girl  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or  plays 
at  courtship;  a  pert  girl ;  a  coquette. 

Several  Young  flirts  about  tm\  u   had  a  d.\-ign  to  cast   us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 

FLIRT,  a.     Pert ;  wanton.  Shalt. 

FLIRT-A'TION,  n.    A  flirting  ;  a  quick,  sprightly  mo- 
tion. 
2.  Playing  at  courtship  ;  coquetry.  Jlddison. 

FLIRT'ED,  pp.     Thrown  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

FLIRT'I-GIG,  7i.     A  wanton,  pert  girl.  Grose. 

FLIRTING,  ppr.  or  a.  Throwing;  jerking;  tossing; 
darting  about  ;  giddy;  coquettish. 

FLIRT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fluting  manner. 

FLIT,  v.  i.  [D.  vlteden,  to  fly  or  flee  ;  \>,u\.  flyder,  Sw. 
flyta,  to  flow,  to  glide  away  ;  Dan.  flutter,  Sw.  fltjUia, 
to  remove;  Ice.  fliutur,  swift.  This  word  coincides 
in  elements  with  Heb.  Cli.  Syr.  tabs.  Class  Ld,  No. 
43.  It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  root  as  fleet, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  fly  away  with  a  rapid  m,otion  ;  to  dart  along; 
to  move  with  celerity  through  the  air.  We  say,  a 
bird  flits  away,  or  flits  in  air  ;  a  cloud  flits  along. 

2.  To  flutter;  to  rove  on  the  wing.  Drijdcn. 

3.  To  remove  ;  to  migrate  ;  to  pass  rapidly,  as  a 
light  substance,  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  became  a  rxeivM   opinion,  fliit  Lit.'  soul,  of  men,  departing 
this  life,  didJKi  out  of  one  body  into  some  other.     Hooker. 

4.  In  Scotland,  to  remove  from  one  habitation  to 
another. 

5.  To  be  unstable  ;  to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 

And  the  free  soul  to  flit&ng  air  resigned.  Dryden. 

FLIT,  a.  Nimble;  quick;  swift.  [Obs.]  [See 
Fleet.] 

FLITCH,  n.    [Sax.  flicce;  Fr.  flechc,  an  arrow,  a  coach- 
beam,  a  flitch  of  bacon.] 
The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured.  Dryden.  Swift. 

FLITE,  o.  i.     [Sax.  filial.] 

To  scold  ;  to  quarrel.     [Local.]  Grose. 

FLIT'TED,  pp.     Removed  ;  flown  swiftly  ;  migrated. 

FLITTER,  v.  i.     To  flutter,  which  see.         Chaucer. 

FLITTER,  n.     A  rag  ;  a  tatter.     [See  Fritter.] 

FLIT'TER-MOUSE,"ti.  [flit,  flitter,  and  mouse;  G. 
fledemtaus.] 

A  bat ;  an  animal  that  has  the  fur  of  a  mouse, 
and  membranes  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
wings,  and  enable  the  animal  to  sustain  itself  in 
a  fluttering  flight. 

FLIT'Tl-NESS,  n.  [from  flit.]  Unsteadiness ;  levity ; 
lightness.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

FLIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Flying  rapidly;  fluttering; 
moving  by  starts. 

FLIT'TING,  7t.    A  flying  with  lightness  and  celerity  ; 
a  fluttering. 
"  A  removal  from  one  habitation  to  another.  [Scot- 


FLITTY,  a.     Unstable;  fluttering.  More. 

FLIX,  71.     [Clu.  from  flax.]     Down  ;  fur.     [JVot  used.] 

Dryden. 
FLIX'WEED,  71.     The  Sisymbrium  sophia  a  species  of 

water  cresses,  gruwmo  <m  walls  and  waste  grounds. 
FLO,  n.     An  arrow.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

FLOAT,  (flote,)  n.    [Sa.\.flota;  G. floss;  D.  vlot,  vloot ; 

Dan.  flodc;  Sw.flotte;  Fr.flottc;  Sp.flota;  It. flotLa; 

Russ.  plot.] 

1.  That  which  swims  or  is  borne  on  water;  as,  a 
float  of  weeds  and  rushes.  But  particularly,  a  body 
or  collection  of  timber,  boards,  or  planks,  fastened  to- 
gether and  conveyed  down  a  stream  ;  a  raft. 

[  The  latter  word  is  more  generally  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

2.  The  cork  or  quill  used  on  an  angling  line,  to 
support  it,  and  discover  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

Encyc.      Walton. 

3.  The  act  of  flowing ;  flux  ;  flood";  tlic  primary 
sense,  but  obsolete.  Hooker. 

4.  The  float-board  of  a  wheel,  which  see. 

5.  A  quantity  of  earth,  eighteen  feet  square  and 
one  deep.  Mortimer. 


el,  with  which  masons  float  over  and  smooth  the  plas- 
tering on  walls.  Buchanan. 
FLOAT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  fleolan,  flotan  ;  G.  flossen  ;  I). 
vlootcn,  vlotten ;  Fr.  flolter ;  Dan.  flodcr.  Either 
from  the  noun,  or  from  the  root  of  the  L.  fluo,  to 
flow.] 


FLO 

1.  To  be  borne  or  sustained  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  ;  to  swim  ;  to  be  buoyed  up ;  not  to  sink  ;  not 
to  be  aground.  We  say,  the  water  is  so  shallow,  the 
ship  will  not  float. 

2.  To  move  or  be  conveyed  on  water;  to  swim. 
The  raft  floats  down  the  river. 

Three  blustering  nights,  borne  by  the  southern  blast, 

\  floated.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  be  buoyed  up  and  moved  or  conveyed  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  air. 

They  stretch  their  plumes  and  float  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 

4.  To  move  with  a  light,  irregular  cours»      Clu. 

Locke. 
FLOAT,   ».  t.     To  cause  to  pass   by  swimming  ;   to 
cause  to  be  conveyed   on  water.     The  tide  floated 
the  ship  into  the  harbor. 

2.  To  flood  ;  to  inundate  ;  to  overflow ;  to  cover 
with  water. 

Proud  Pactolus  floats  the  fruitful  lands.  Dryden. 

3.  In  plastering,  to  juiss  over  and  level  the  surface 
of  a  wall  with  a  float  dipped  frequently  in  water. 

FLOATAGE,  7t.     Any  thing  that  floats  on  the  water. 
Encyc. 

FL0AT-B0ARD,  71.  A  board  on  the  rim  of  an  un- 
dershot water-wheel,  which  receives  the  impulse  of 
the  stream  by  which  the  wheel  is  driven. 

FLOATED,  pp.  or  a.     Flooded  ;  overflowed  ;  leveled 
2.  Borne  on  water.  [with  a  float. 

FLoAT'ER,  it.     One  that  floats  or  swims.     Eusden. 

FLoAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Swimming;  conveying  on 
water;  overflowing  ;  leveling  with  a  float. 

2.  Lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  as,  a 
floating  leaf.  Marlyn. 

3.  Circulating  ;  passing  ;  nut  fixed  ;  as,  a  floating 
capital. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  consisting  of  logs 
or  timber  with  a  floor  of  plank,  supported  wholly  by 
the  water. 

2.  In  war,  a  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  111  attacking  the  outworks 
of  a  fort. 

3.  A  large  steam  ferry-boat.     [-E7io\]        Francis. 
FLOATING-ISL'AND,  (flo'ting-I'land,)  n.    A  sort  of 

food  made  of  milk,  white  wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with 
raspberry  or  strawberry  marmalade,  jam,  &c. 
FLOATING-LIGHT,  7t.      A  substitute  for  a  light- 
house, being  the  hull  of  a  ship  moored  on  sunken 
rocks,  shoals,  &c,  with  a  light  displayed  aloft,  tc 


FL0AT-ST0NE,  71.  Spongiform  quartz,  a  mineral 
of  a  spongy  texture,  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  often 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  .  It  frequently  contains  a  nu- 
cleus of  common  flint.  Cleaveland. 

FLOAT  Y,  a.  Buoyant;  swimming  on  the  surface; 
light.  Ralegh. 

FLO€-CIL-La'TION,  71.  A  picking  of  bed-clothes  by 
a  sick  person  —  an  alarming  symptom  in  acute  dis- 
eases. Brande. 

FLO€'€U-LENCE,7i.  [L.flocculus,floccus.  See  Flock.] 
The  state  of  being  in  locks  or  flocks  ;  adhesion  in 
small  flakes.  Higgiiis,  Med.  Rep. 

FLOC'CU-LENT,  a.  Coalescing  and  adhering  in  locks 
or  flakes. 

I  say  the  liquor  is  broken  tc  flocculence,  when  the  particles  of 
herbaceous  m  alter,  s-h*;\  by  iboso  of  the  lune,  and  coales- 
cing, appear  large  &nd  Juxculent,       Higgins,  Med.  Rep. 

FLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  floce ;  h.  floccus  ;  G.  flocke  ;  D.  vlok ; 
Dan.  flok  ;  Sw.  flock,  a  crowd  ;  ullc-lock,  wool-lock  ; 
Gr.  nXoKn,  ttXokoc  ;  Russ.  klok.  It  is  the  same  radi- 
cally as  flake,  and,  applied  to  wool  or  hair,  we  write 
it  lock.     See  Flake.] 

1.  A  company  or  collection  ;  applied  to  sheep  and 
other  small  animals.  A  flock  of  sheep  answers  to  a 
herd  of  larger  cattle.  But  the  word  may  sometimes, 
perhaps,  be  applied  to  larger  beasts  ;  and,  in  the  plu- 
ral, flocks  may  include  all  kinds  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  birds  of  any  kind, 
and,  when  applied  to  birds  on  the  wing,  a  flight ;  as, 
a  flock  of  wild  geese;  a  flock  of  ducks;  a.  flock  of 
blackbirds.  In  the  United  States,  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons  sometimes  darken  the  air. 

3.  A  body  or  crowd  of  people.  [Little  used.]  [Clu. 
Gr.  \oXof,  a  troop.] 

4.  A  lock  of  wool  or  nair.  Also,  pieces  of  cloth 
cut  up  very  fine. 

FLOCK,  v.  i.  To  gather  in  companies  or  crowds  ;  ap- 
plied to  men  or  other  animals.  People  flock  together. 
They  flock  to  the  playhouse. 

Friends  daily  flock.  Dryden. 

FLOCK'-BED,  77.    A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  coarse 

wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up  fine. 
FLOCK'ING,W)r.     Collecting  or  running  together  in 
FLOCK'LY,  adv.    In  a  body  or  flocks.  [a  crowd. 

FLOCK'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  flocks  or  locks. 
FLOCK'-Pa'PER,  7t.     A  kind  of  wall-paper  having 

raised   figures   resembling  cloth,   made  of  flock,  or 

cloth  cut  up  very  fine,  and  attached  to  the  paper  by 

size  or  varnish. 
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FLOE,  n.     Among  seamen,  a  large  mass  of  floating  ice 

F.LCETZ.     See  Fletz.  [in  the  ocean. 

FLOG,  v.  t.  [L.  fligo,  to  strike,  that  is,  to  lay  on  ;  L. 
flagrum,  flagellum  ;  Eng.  flail  ;  Goth,  bliggwan,  to 
strike;  Gr.  rrXayto,  rrX/;;  r,,  L.  plaga,  a  stroke,  Eng. 
plague.  We  have  lick,  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
family  ;  as  is  D.  slag,  G.  schlag,  Eng.  slay.] 

To  beat  or  strike  "with  a  rod  or  whip  ;  "to  whip  ;  to 
lash  ;  to  chastise  with  repeated  blows  ;  a  colloquial 
word,  applied  to  whipping  or  beating  for  punishment ; 
as,  to  flog  a  schoolboy  or  a  sailor. 

FLOG'G-ED,  (flogd,)  pp.  Whipped  or  scourged  for 
piuiislmi'iit ;  chastised. 

FLOG'GING,  ppr.  Whipping  for  punishment;  chas- 
tising. 

FLOG'GING,  71.     A  whipping  for  punishment. 

FLOOD,  (flud,)  7t.  [Sax.  flod  ;  G.fluth ;  D.  vlocd ;  Sw. 
fiod  ;  Dan.  flod ;  from  flow.] 

1.  A  great  flow  of  water  ;  a  body  of  moving  wa- 
ter ;  particularly,  a  body  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  nut  usually  covered  witji  wa- 
ter. Thus  there  is  a  flood,  every  spring,  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  inundates  the  adjacent  meadows. 
There  is  an  annual  flood  in  the  Nile  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

2.  The  flood,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  the  deluge ;  the 
great  body  of  water  which  inundated  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Noah.  Before  the  flood,  men  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

3.  A  river  ;  a  sense  chiefly  poetical. 

4.  The  flowing  of  the  tide ;  the  semi-diurnal  swell 
or  rise  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  opposed  to  Ebb.  The 
ship  entered  the  harbor  on  the  flood.  Hence  flood- 
tide;  young  flood  ;  high  flood. 

5.  A  great  quantity  ;  an  inundation ;  an  overflow- 
ing ;  abundance  ;  superabundance  ;  as,  a  flood  of 
bank  notes  ;  a  flood  of  paper  currency. 

6.  A  great  body  or  stream  of  any  fluid  substance ; 
as,  a  flood  of  light ;  a  flood  of  lava.  Hence,  figura- 
tively, afiood  of  vice. 

7.  Menstrual  discharge.  Karvey. 
FLOOD,  (flud,)  v.t.     To  overflow;  to  inundate;  to 

deluge  ;  as,  to  flood  a  meadow.  Mortimer. 

FLOOD'ED,  (flud'ed,)  pp.     Overflowed ;  inundated. 

FLOOD'GaTE,  77.  A  gate  to  be  opened  for  letting  wa- 
ter flow  through,  or  to  be  shut  to  prevent  it. 

2.  An  opening  or  passage ;  an  avenue  for  a  flood 
or  great  body. 

FLOOD'ING,  ppr.     Overflowing;  inundating. 

FLOOD'ING,  71.  Any  preternatural  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  Cyc. 

FLOOD'-MARK,  7t.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the 
tide  rises;  high -water-mark. 

FLOOK,  71.  The  arm  of  an  anchor.  [See  Fluke,  the 
usual  orthography.] 

FLOOK'ING,  71.  In  mining,  an  interruption  or  shift- 
ing of  a  iode  of  ore  bv  a  cioss  vein  or  fissure.  Encvc 

FLOOK'Y,  a.     Furnished  with  flooks  or  flukes. 

FLOOR,  (rtore,)  n.  [Sax.  flor,  flore  ;  D.  vloer ;  W. 
llawr,  and  clawr,  the  earth  or  ground  an  area,  or 
ground-plot,  a  floor ;  Ir.  lar,  and  urlar ;  Basque  or 
Cantabnan,  lurra  ;  Arm.  leur,  flat  land,  or  floor;  G. 
flur  a  field,  level  ground  or  floor.  In  early  ages,  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  had  no  floor  in  their  huts  but 
the  ground.  The  sense  of  the  word  is,  probabiy,  that 
which  is  laid  or  spread.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  building  or  room  on  which  we 
walk  ;  the  bottom  or  lower  part,  consisting,  in  mod- 
ern houses,  of  boards,  planks,  or  pavement;  as,  the 
floor  of  a  house,  room,  barn,  stable,  or  outhouse. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on  timbers; 
as  in  a  bridge  ;  any  similar  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building  ;  as,  the  first  floor;  which, 
in  England,  is  the  one  next  above  the  ground-floor, 
called  in  America  the  second,  story. 

4.  A  floor,  or  earthen  floor,  is  still  used  in  some 
kinds  of  business,  made  of  loam,  or  of  lime,  sand, 
and  iron  dust,  as  in  malting.  Encyc. 

5.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  each  side  of  the  keel- 
son. Totten. 

FLOOR,  v.  t.  To  lay  a  floor ;  to  cover  timbers  with  a 
floor;  to  furnish  with  a  floor;  as,  to  floor  a  house 
with  pine  boards. 

2.  To  strike  down,  or  lay  level  with  the  floor ,  as, 
to  floor  an  antagonist.  Grose. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  put  to  silence  by  some  decisive 
argument,  retort,  4ic.  Coleridge. 

FLOOR'-€LOTH,  71.  Oil-cloth,  or  painted  cloth,  for 
covering  floors. 

FLOOR'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  boards,  plank,  or  pave- 
ment ;  furnished  with  a  floor  ;  struck  down. 

FLoOR'ING,  ppr.  Laying  a  floor ;  furnishing  with  a 
floor  ;  striking  down. 

FLoOR'ING,  n.     A  platform  ;  the  bottom  of  a  room 
or  building;  pavement. 
2.  Materials  for  floors. 

FLOOll'LESS,  a.     Having  no  floor. 

FLOOR'-TIM-BERS,  71.  pi.  The  timbers  on  which  a 
floor  is  laid. 

FLOP,  »>.  t.     [A  different  spelling  of  Flap.] 

1.  To  clap  or  strike  the  wings. 

2.  To  let  down  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

FLO'RA,  n.  [L.  See  Floral.]  In  antiquity,  the  god- 
dess of  dowers. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  In  modern  usage,  a  catalogue  or  account  of  flow- 
ers or  plants. 

3.  The  trees  and  plants,  or  botany,  of  a  particular 
country. 

FLO'RAL,  a,  [L.  fioralis,  from  jlus,  a  flower ;  which 
see.] 

1.  Containing  the  flower  ;  as,  a  floral  bud  ;  imme- 
diately attending  the  flower ;  as,  a  floral  leaf. 

Martyn. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers  ;  as,  floral 
games  ;  floral  play.  Prior. 

FLOR'EN,  )  n.  An  ancient  gold  coin,  of  Edward 
FLOR'ENCE,  j  III.,  of  six  shillings  sterling  value. 
FLOR'ENCE,  n.     A  kind  of  cloth.  [Camden. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine  from  Florence,  in  Italy. 
FLOR'EN-TINE,  a.    A  native  of  Florence. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  cloth,  so  called. 
FLO-RES'CENCE,   n.      [L.  florescens,  floresco.     See 
Flowed..] 

In  botany,  the  season  when  plants  expand  their 
flowers.  Martyn. 

'FLo'RET,  n.     [Fr.fleurette;  It.  fioretto.] 

A  little  flower ;  the  partial  or  separate  little  flower 
of  an  aggregate  flower.  Martyn. 

FLO'RI-AGE,  n.     TFr.  flori.]     Bloom  ;  blossom. 

/.  Scott. 
FLOR'ID,  a.     [L.  floridus.  from  floreo,  to  flower.] 

1.  Literally,  flowery  ;  covered  or  abounding  with 
flowers  ;  'but  in  this  sense  little  used. 

2.  Bright  in  color ;  flushed  with  red  ;  of  a  lively 
red  color ;  as,  a  florid  countenance  ;  a  florid  cheek. 

3.  Embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  enriched 
to  excess  with  figures  ;  splendid  ;  brilliant ;  as,  a 
florid  style  ;  florid  eloquence. 

FLO-RID'I-TY,  n.    Freshness  or  brightness  of  color  ; 

floridness.  Floyer. 

FLOR'ID-LY,  adv.    In  a  florid  manner. 
FLOR'ID-NESS,  n.    Brightness  or  freshness  of  color 

or  complexion. 

2.  Vigor  ;  spirit.     [Unusual.]  Feltham. 

3.  Embellishment ;  brilliant  ornaments  ;  ambitious 
elegance  i  applied  to  sti/le.  Boyle. 

FLO-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  florifer, from flos,  a  flower, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  flowers. 

FLOR-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act,  process,  or  time  of 
flowering.  Williams.     Journ.  of  Science. 

FLo'RI-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  a  flower. 

FLOR'IN,  n.     [Fr.  florin  ;  It.  fiorino.] 

A  coin,  originally  made  at  Florence.  The  name 
is  given  to  different  coins  of  gold  or  silver,  and  of 
different  values  in  different  countries,  the  silver  flor- 
ins varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  4(7.  sterling,  or  from  23  to 
54  cents ;  and  the  gold  florin  of  Hanover  being  val- 
ued at  6s.  11(7.  sterling.  It  is  also  used  as  a  money 
of  account.  Kelly. 

FLO'RIST,  n.     [Fr.  flcuriste.] 

1.  A  cultivator  of  flowers  ;  one  skilled  in  flowers. 

Thomson. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Encye. 
FLOR'U-LENT,  a.    Flowery ;   blossoming.     [JVoJ  in 

FLOS'eU-LAR,    Jo.     [Infra.]     In   botany,  a  floscu- 

FLOS'CU-LOUS,  (  lous  flower  is  a  compound  flow- 
er, composed  entirely  of  florets  with  funnel-shaped 
petals,  as  in  burdock',  thistle,  and  artichoke.  This  is 
the  term  used  by  Tournefort.  For  this  Linnams 
used  tubulous.  Milne.     Martyn. 

FLOS'GULE,  n.     [L.  flosculus.] 

In  botany,  a  partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate 
flower.  Milne. , 

FLOS  FER'Rl,n.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.]  A  mineral,  a 
variety  of  arragonite,  called  by  Jameson,  after  Haiiy, 
coralloidal  arragonite.  It  occurs  in  little  cylinders, 
sometimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a  point,  and 
sometimes  branched,  like  coral.  Its  structure  is  fi- 
brous, and  the  surface,  which  is  smooth,  or  garnished 
with  little  crystalline  points,  is  often  very  white, 
with  a  silken  luster.  It  takes  this  name  from  its 
being  often  found  in  cavities  in  veins  of  sparry  iron. 

FLOSS,  n.     [L.flos.]  [Cleaveland. 

1.  A  downy  or  silken  substance  in  the  husks  of  cer- 
tain plants.  Tooke. 

2.  A  fluid  glass  floating  on  iron  in  the  furnace, 
produced  by  the  vitrification  of  oxyds  and  earths. 

Ure. 

3.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in 
embroidering  on  satin,  &c. 

FLOS-SI-FI-eA'TION,  n.  A  flowering;  expansion 
of  flowers.     [Novel.]  Med.  Repos. 

FLOSS'-SILK,  n.  The  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
raveled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  cocoons.  It 
is  carded  and  spun  like  cotton  or  wool.  Ure. 

FLO'TA,  n.  [Sp.  See  Fleet.]  A  fleet;  but  appro- 
priately, a  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly 
.sailed  'every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mex- 
ico, to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish 
America. 

FLOT'AGE,  7i.     [Fr.  flottage.] 

That  which  floats  on  the  sea,  or  on  rivers.  [Little 
used.]  Cltambers. 

FLO-Ta'TION,  77.    The  act  of  floating. 

FLOTE,  7j.  t.     To  skim.     [Not  used  or  local]      Tusser. 
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FLO-TIL'LA,   n.     [dim.  of  flota.]     A  little  fleet,  or  | 

fleet  of  small  vessels. 
FLOT'SAM,  I  n.     [from  float.]      Goods  lost  by  ship- 
FLOT'SON,   j      wreck,    and    floating    on    the    sea. 
When  such  goods  are  cast  on  shore  or  found,  the 
owner  being  unknown,  they  belong  to  the  king. 

English  Lam.     Black.it.onc. 
FLOT'TEN,  pp.     Skimmed.     [JVot  in  use.] 
FLOUNCE,  (flouns,)  v.  i.     [D.  plonsscn.     See  Floun- 

1.  To  throw  the  limbs  and  body  one  way  and  (lie 
other  ;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  effort  or 
violence  ;  to  struggle  as  a  horse  in  mire. 

You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce.  Sm/t. 

2.  To  move  with  jerks  or  agitation. 
FLOUNCE,  v.  t.    To  deck  with   a  flounce;   as,   to 

flounce  a  petticoat  or  frock.  Pope. 

FLOUNCE,  71.     A  sudden  jerking  motion  of  the  body. 
2.  A  narrow  piece  of  cloth  sewed  to  a  petticoat, 
frock,  or  gown,  with  the  lower  border  loose   and 
spreading. 
FLOUN'CED,  (flounst,)  pp.    Decked  with  a  flounce. 
FLOUN'CING,  ppr.     Deckmg  with  a  flounce. 
FLOUN'DER,  7i.     [Sw.  flnndra;  G.  flilnder.] 

A  flat  fish  of  the  genus  Platrssa,  allied  to  the  hali- 
but, and  generally  found  in  rivers  near  the  sea. 

Partington. 
FLOUN'DER,  v.  i.     This  seems  to  be  allied  to  flaunt 
and  fluuncs.] 

To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
to  move  ;  to  struggle  as  a  horse  in  the  mire  ;  to  roll, 
toss,  and  tumble.  Pope. 

FLOUN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Making  irregular  motions; 

struggling  with  violence. 
FLOUR,  71.     [originally,  flower;  Fr.  fleur  ;    Sp.  flor  ; 
It.  fiorc  ;  L.  flos,  florin,  from  floreo,  to  flourish.] 
The  edible  part  of  ground  corn  or  grain  ;  meal. 

Johnson. 
In  the  United  States,  the  modern  practice  is  to  make 
a  distinction  between  flour  and  meal;  the  word  flour 
being  more  usually  applied  to  the  finer  part  of  meal, 
separated  from  the  bran,  as  wheat  floor,  rye  flour. 
This  is  a  just  and  useful  distinction. 
FLOUR,  v.  t.     [Sp.  florear.] 

1.  To  grind  and  bol*. ;  to  convert  into  flour. 
Wheat  used  formerly  to  he  sent  to  market ;  but  now 
great  quantities  of  it  are  floured  in  the  interior  coun- 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  Hoar, 
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Converted    into    flour;    sprii 


.     Converting  into  flour  ;  sprinkling 
The  business  of  converting  grain 


FLOUR'ING, 

with  flour. 

FLOUR'ING, 
into  flour. 

FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  v.  i.  [L.  floresco,  from  floreo  ; 
Fr.  fleurir,  fleurissanj  ;  So.  florear ;  It.  fiorire.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  open,  expand,  enlarge,  or  toshoot 
out,  as  in  glory,  L.  ploro,  or  in  other  words  in  Lr.] 

1.  To  thrive  ;  to  grow  luxuriantly  ;  to  increase 
and  enlarge,  as  a  heallhy  growing  plant.  The  beech 
and  the  maple  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  moist 
loam. 

2.  To  be  prosperous ;  to  increase  in  wealth  or 
honor. 

Bad  men  as   frequently  prosper  and  Jlourish,  and  that  hy  the 

means  of  their  wickedness.  Nelson. 

When  all  tb-  wuikrra  ..1  inanity  do  Jlourish . —  Ps.  xcii 

3.  To  grow  in  grace  and  in  good  works  ;  to  abound 
in  the  consolations  of  religion. 

The  righteous  shall  Nourish  I'ke  the  palm-tree.  —  Ps.  jtcii. 

4.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  to  grow  or  be  aug- 
mented. We  say  agriculture  flourishes;  commerce 
flourishes  ;  manufactures  flourish. 

5.  To  use  florid  language;  to  make  a  display  of 
figures  and  lofty  expressions ;  to  be  copious  and 
flowery. 

They  dilate  mu[  flourish  long  on  little  incidents.  Walts. 

6.  To  make  bold  strokes  in  writing  ;  to  make 
large  and  irregular  lines  ;  as,  to  flourish  with  the  pen. 

7.  To  move  or  play  in  bold  and  irregular  figures. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking,  jmurL'.c:l  ■■Vr  his  head.         Pope. 

8.  In  music,  to  play  with  bold  and  irregular  notes, 
or  without  settled  form  ;  as,  to  flourish  on  an  organ 

9.  To  boast ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag.  [or  violin. 
FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  i>.  t.    To  adorn  with  flowers 

or  beautiful  figures,  either  natural  or   artificial;  to 
ornament  with  any  thing  showy. 

2.  To  spread  out ;  to  enlarge  into  figures, 

3.  To  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures  ;  to  move 
in  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show  or  triumph  ; 
to  brandish  ;  as,  to  flourish  a  sword. 

4.  To  embellish  with  the  flowers  of  diction ;  t 
adorn  with  rhetorical  figures  ;  to  grace  with  ostento 
tious  eloquence  ;  to  set  off'  with  a  parade  of  words. 

Collier. 

5.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  Shak. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  flourish  or  irregular  stroke. 

The  day  bm.k  ..mi  inv-ub,;  v  l„„,k  shall  be  flourished. 

French  Com.  Code.     Walsh. 

FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  n.     Beauty  ;  showy  splendor 

The  Jlourish  of  his  sober  youth.  Crasham. 


2.  Ostentations  ciiib.-llislimi.-ut  ;  ambitious  copious- 
ness, or  amplification  ;  parade  of  words  and  figures 
show  ;  as,  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  ;  a  Jlourish  of  wit 

He  lards  with  JlourUhes  his  long  harangue.  Dryaen 

3.  Figures  formed  by  bold,  irregular  lines,  or  lau 
ciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver  ;  as,  the  flourish, s 
about  a  great  letter.  More. 

4.  A  blandishing;  the  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
other  thing  ;  as,  the  flourish  of  a  sword. 

FLOUR'ISH-ED,       (flui'isht,)     pp.         Embellished  ; 

adorned   with  bold   and    irregular   figures   or  lines ; 

brandished. 
FLOUR'ISH-ER,  (flur'ish-er,)  77.    One  who  flourishes ; 

one  who  thrives  or  prospers. 

2.  One  who  brandishes. 

3.  One  who  adorns  with  fanciful  figures. 
FLOUR'ISH-ING,  (flur'ish-ing,)  7717-  or  a.     Tlriving  ; 

prosperous;  increasing;  making  a  show. 
FLOUR'ISH-ING-LY,     (flur'ish-ing-ly,)    adv.      Wit* 

flourishes  ;  ostentatiously. 
FLOUT,  v.  t.     [Scot,  flute,  to  scold  or  brawl ;    Sax. 
flitan.] 

To  mock  or  insult ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

Phillidajiouis  me.  Walton. 

HeJUjuled  us  downright.  Shale. 

FLOUT,  v.  i.  To  practice  mocking;  to  sneer;  to  be- 
have with  contempt. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  andjSoul.  Shak. 

FLOUT,  71.    A  mock  ;  an  insult. 

FLOUT'ED,  pp.     Mocked  ;  treated  with  contempt. 

FLOUT'ER,  71.  One  who  flouts  and  flings  ;  a  mocker. 

FLOUT'ING,  ppr.     Mocking;  insulting,  fleering. 

FLOUT'ING-LY,  adv.    With  flouting  ;  insultingly. 

FLOW,  (do,)  ».  i.  [Sax.  flowan ;  D.  rloeijen.  If  the 
last  radical  was  originally  a  dental,  this  word  coin- 
cides with  the  D.  rlieten,  G.  flicsseu,  Svv.  fli/ta,  Dan. 
fltjder,  to  flow.  If  g  was  the  last  radical,  flow  coin- 
cides with  the  L.  ft 10,  contracted  from  Jingo,  for  it 
forms  fluzi,  fiuctum.  In  one  case,  the  word  would 
agree  with  the  root  of  blow,  L.  fio  ;  in  the  other,  with 
the  root  of  fly.] 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane,  or  on  descend- 
ing ground,  by  the  operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a 
continual  change  of  plate  among  the  particles  or 
parts,  as  a  fluid.  A  solid  body  descends  or  moves  in 
mass,  as  a  ball  or  a  wheel ;  but  in  the  flowing  of  li- 
quid substances,  and  others  consisting  of  very  fine 
particles,  there  is  a  constant  change  of  the  relative 
position  of  some  parts  of  the  substance,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  stream  of  water,  of  quicksilver,  ami  of 
sand.  Particles  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  stream, 


current.     Rivers  flow  from  springs  and  lakes  ;  tears 
flow  from  the  eyes. 

2.  To  melt ;  to  become  liquid. 

That   the   mountains  might  Jloio  down  at  thy   presence.  —  Is. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue.  Evils  flow  from  different 
sources.  Wealth  flows  from  industry  and  economy. 
All  our  blessings  floir  from  divine  bounty. 

4.  To  abound  ;  to  have  in  abundance. 

In  that  day  the    inonni  iiu,.  sli  \il  rlmn  dnwn  new  wine,  and  the 
hills  sliallyloio  Willi  milk.  —  J..-I  iii. 

5.  To  be  full ;  to  be  copious  ;  as,  flowing  cups  or 
goblets. 

6.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
asperity  ;  as,  a  flowing  pi-riod  ;  floirmg  numbers. 

7.  To  be  smooth,  as  composition  or  utterance  The 
orator  has  a  flowing  tongue. 

Virgil  is  sweet  andjlowing-  in  his  hexameters.  Dryden. 

8.  To  hang  loose  and  waving  ;  as,  a  flowing  man- 
tle ;  flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.    Federalist,  Hamilton. 

9.  To  rise,  as  the  tide  ;  opposed  to  ebb.  The  tide 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

10.  To  move  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body  ; 
to  circulate,  as  blood. 

11.  To  issue,  as  rays  or  beams  of  light.  Light 
flows  from  the  sun. 

12.  To  move  in  a  stream   as  air. 

FLOW,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  water  ;  to  overflow  ;  to 
inundate.  The  low  grounds  along  the  river  are  an- 
nually flowed. 

FLOW,  71.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  flow  of  water ;  a  flow  of  blood. 

2.  A  current  of  water  with  a  swell  or  rise  ;  as,  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  tides. 

3.  A  stream  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  flow  of  wealth  into 
the  country. 

4.  Abundance ;  copiousness  with  action  ;  as,  a 
flow  of  spirits. 

5.  A  stream  of  diction,  denoting  abundance  of 
words  at  command  and  facility  of  speaking  ;  volu 
bility. 

6.  Free  expression  or  communication  of  generous 
feelings  and  sentiments. 

The  Cast  ol  reason,  and  the  f.ovt  of  soul. 

FLOWED,  (flode,)  pp.     Overflowed  ;  inundated. 
FLOWER,  71.     [Fr.  flcur  ;  Sp.  flor;  U.Jiore;  Basque, 
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FLO 

lora  ;  W.  flur,  bloom  ;  fluruw,  to  bloom,  to  be  bright ; 
I,,  flos,  jloris,  a  flower ;  Jlureu,  to  blossom.  See 
Flourish.] 

1.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  organs  of  fructification,  with  their  coverings.  A 
flower,  when  complete,  consists  of  a  calyx,  corol, 
stamen,  and  pistil  ;  but  the  essential  parts  are  the 
stamen  and  pistil,  which  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  flower,  either  together  in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or 
separate  in  male  and  female  flowers. 

Martyn.     Milne. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  blossom  or  flower  is  the 
flower-bud  of  a  plant,  when  the  petals  are  expand- 
ed ;  open  petals  being  considered  as  the  principal 
thing  in  constituting  a  flower.  But  in  botany,  the 
petals  are  now  considered  as  a  finer  sort  of  cover- 
ing, and  not  at  all  necessary  to  constitute  a  flower. 

Milne. 
„,     3.  The  early  part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood  ; 
the  prime;   youthful  vigor;  youth;  as,  the  flower. Of 
age  or  of  life. 

4.  The  best  or  finest  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  most  val- 
uable part.  The  most  active  and  vigorous  part  of  an 
army  are  called  the  flower  of  the  troops.  Young, 
vigorous,  and  brave  men  are  called  the  flower  of  a 
nation.  Addison. 

5.  The  finest  part ;  the  essence. 

The  choice  aiuljloioer  of  all  dungs  profitable  the  Psalms  do  more 
brietly  contain.  Hooker. 

6.  He  or  that  which  is  most  distinguished  for  any 
thing  valuable.  We  say,  the  youth  are  the  flower  of 
the  country. 

7.  The  finest  part  of  grain  pulverized.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  now  always  written  flour  ;  which  see. 

Flowers,  pi.  :  in  old  chemistry,  line  particles  of  bod- 
ies, especially  when  raised  by  fire  in  sublimation, 
and  adhering  to  the  heads  of  vessels  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  mealy  substance;  a  term  equivalent  to 
sublimate  ;  as,  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  Ure. 

A  substance,  somewhat  similar,  formed  spontane- 
ously, is  called  ejjlore< 

2.  In  rhetoric,  figui 
or  composition. 

3.  Menstrual  discharges. 

FLOWER,  v.  i.  [from  the  noun.  The  correspond- 
ing word  in  L.  is  fiorco,  Fr.  fleurir,  It.  Jiorire,  Sp.  and 
?on.florecer,W.fluraw.] 

1.  To  blossom  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  expand  the  petals,  as 
a  plant.  In  New  England,  peach-trees  usually  flower 
in  April,  and  apple-trees  in  May. 

2.  To  be  in  the  prime  and  spring  of  life;  to  flour- 
ish ;  to  be  youthful,  fresh,  and  vigorous. 

Whenjlotoered  my  youthful  spring.  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth  ;  to  ferment  gently  ;  to  mantle,  as  new 

The  beer  dldjloteer  a  little.  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface.      Milton. 
FLOWER,  v.  t.     To  embellish  with  figures  of  flow- 
ers ;  to  adorn  with  itoitatetl  flowers. 

FLOWER-AGE,  n.    State  of  flowers ;  flowers  in  gen- 


FLOW'ER-€ROWN'.ED,   a.     Crowned  with  flowers. 
FLOWER-DE-LOCE,  n.*  [Fr.  fleur  de  lis,  flower  of 
the  lily.] 

In  botany,  the  Iris,  a   genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants;  called,  also,  flag-flower,  and  sometimes 
written  flower-de-lis.      The  species  are  numerous. 
FLOWER-iCD,  pp.  or  a.    Expanded  into  flowers;  em- 
bellished with  figures  of  flowers. 
FLOWER-ET,  n.     [Fr.  fleurette.] 

A  small  flower  ;  a  floret.  Shale.  Milton.  Dryden. 
[In  botany  Floret  is  solely  used.] 
FLOWER-FENCE,  n.  The  name  of  certain  plants. 
The  flower-fence  of  Barbadoes  is  of  the  genus  Poin- 
ciana.  It  is  a  tropical  leguminous  bosh,  with  prickly 
branches,  and  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  sometimes  used 
for  hedges  in  the  West  Indies.  P.  Cyc. 

The  bustard  flower-fence  is  the  Adenamhora. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
FLOWER -FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  flowers. 
FLOWER-GaR'D£N,  n.     A  garden  in  which  flow- 
ers are  chiefly  cultivated. 
FLOW'ER-GEN'TLE,  n.     A  plant,  the  amaranth. 
FLOW'ER-I-NESS,  n.     [from  flowery.]     The  state  of 
being  llowery,  or  of  abounding  with  flowers. 
2.  Floridness  of  speech  ;  abundance  of  figures. 
FLOWER-1NG,  ppr.  or  a.      Blossoming;    blooming; 
expanding  the  petals,  as  plants. 

2.  Adorning  with  artificial  flowers,  or  figures  of 
blossoms. 
FLOW'ER-ING,  n.     The  season  when   plants  blos- 
som. 
2.  The  act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 
FLOW-ER-IN-WOVJEN,  a.     Adorned  with  flowers. 

Milton. 
FLOW'ER-KIR'TL£D,  (-kurt'ld,)  a.     Dressed  with 
garlands  of  flowers. 

Milton. 


FLU 


iflon 


s.     Chaucer. 

Lindley. 
State  or  quality  of  being 


fication. 

FLOW'ER-LESS-NES 
without  flowers. 

FLOWER-STALK,  (-stawfc,)  n.  In  botany,  the  pe- 
duncle of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  that  supports  the  flower 
or  fructification. 

FLOWER-Y,  a.  Full  of  flowers;  abounding  with 
blossoms  ;  as,  a  flowery  field.  Milton. 

2.  Adorned  with  artificial  flowers,  or  the  figures  of 
blossoms. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  figurative  language ; 
florid  ;  es,  a  fiowery  style. 

FLOWING,  ppr.  Moving  as  a  fluid  ;  issuing  ;  pro- 
ceeding ;  abounding  ;  smooth,  as  style  ;  inundating. 
_2.  a.  Fluent;  smooth,  as  style. 

FLOWING,  K.  The  act  of  running  or  moving  as  a 
fluid;  an  issuing  ;  an  overflowing  ;  rise  of  water. 

FLoWING-LY,  adv.  Willi  volubility  ;  with  abun- 
dance. 

FLoW'ING-NESS,  n.  Smoothness  of  diction  ;  stream 
of  diction.  Nichols. 

FLOWK,  j  n.    [Sax.  floe.]     A  flat  fish,  much  like  the 

FLuKE,  j      common  flounder.  Carew. 

FLOWN,  (had fled,)  in  the  following  phrases,  is  not 
good  English. 

Was  reasonJZoion.  Prior. 

Sons  of  Eeli.il,  jlutcn  u-Uli  m.^.ileiice  and  wine.  Milton. 
In  the  former  passage,  flown  is  used  as  the  partici- 
ple of  fly  or  flee,  both  intransitive  verbs,  and  the 
phrase  should  have  been,  had  reason  flown  or  fled. 
In  the  latter  passage,  flown  is  used  for  blown,  inflated, 
but  most  improperly.  Flown  is  the  participle  of  the 
perfect  or  past  tense  of  fly,  but  can  not  regularly  be 
used  in  a  passive  sense 

FLu'ATE,  n.  [from  fluor,  which  see.]  In  chemistry, 
a  salt  once  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  fluoric  acid 
combined  with  a  base  ;  as,  filiate  of  alumina  or  of 
soda.     These  arc  properly  Hnorids,  which  see. 

FLUC'TU-ANT,  a.     [L.  fluctuans.     See  Fluctuate.] 
Moving  like  a  wave  ;  wavering  ;  unsteady. 

LSKstrange. 

FLUC'TU-aTE,!'.  i.t  [L./iiciuo,from./Zuc.£<is,awave, 
from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  wave  ;  to  roll  hither  and  thither ; 
to  wave;  as,  a  fluctuating  field  of  air.     Blackmore. 

2.  To  float  backward  and  forward,  as  on  waves. 

3.  To  move  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in 
another  ;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady.  Public  opin- 
ion often  fluctuates  ;  men  often  fluctuate  between 
different  parties  and  opinions.     Hence, 

4.  To  be  irresolute  or  undetermined. 

5.  To  rise  and  fall ;  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  to 
experience  sudden  vicissitudes.  The  funds  or  the 
prices  of  stocks  fluctuate  with  the  events  of  the  day. 

FLUC'TU-A-TING,  ppr.  Wavering;  rolling  as  a 
wave  ;  moving  in  this  and  that  direction  ;  rising  and 


2.  a.  Unsteady;  wavering  ;  changeable.    We  have 
little  confidence  in  fluctuutin"  opinions. 
FLUC-TU-A'TION,  n.     [L.  fluetuatio.] 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  waves;  a  moving  in  this 
and  that  direction  ;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  wavering ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  fluctuations  of 
opinion. 

3.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly  ;  as,  fluctuations 
of  prices  or  of  the  funds. 

FLUD'ER,     )  n.     An  aquatic  fowl  of  the  diver  kind, 
FLUD'DER,  \     nearly  as  large  as  a  goose. 

Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist. 
FLTJE,  n.     [Probably  contracted  from  flume,  h.flumen, 
from  fluo.] 

A  passage  for  smoke  in  a  chimney,  leading  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  or  into  anoth- 
er passage;  as,  a  chimney  with  four  ./foes. 
FLOE,  n.     [G.  flaum ;  L.  pluma.] 

from  beds,  cotton,  &c. ; 
Tooke. 

FLIJ-EL'LEN,  n.     The  speedwell,  a  plant. 
FLO'ENCE,  for  Fluency,  is  not  used. 
FLfJ'EN-OY,  n.     [h.  fluens,  from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  The  quality  of  liowing,  opphrd  to  speech  or  lan- 
guage ;  smoothness  ;  freedom  from  harshness  ;  as, 
fluency  of  numbers. 

2.  Readiness  of  utterance  ;  facility  of  words ; 
volubility;  as,  fluency  of  speech  ;  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable fluency. 

3.  Affluence  ;  abundance.     [06s.]  Sandys. 
FLCENT,  a.     [See  Fluency.]     Liquid  ;  flowing. 

2.  Flowing  ;  passing.  [Bacon. 

Motion  being  a  fluent  thing.  Ray. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words;  voluble;  copious; 
having  words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with 
facility  and  smoothness  ;  as,  a  fluent  speaker. 

4.  Flowing  ;  voluble  ;  smooth  ;  as,  fluent  speech. 
FLO'ENT,  n.     A  stream;  a  current  of  water.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Philips. 

2.  In  analysis,  a  variable  quantity,  considered  as 
increasing  or  diminishing.  The  term  denotes  the 
same  thing  as  integral,  which  is  now  used  in  its 
stead,  the  diflirrohol  and  integral  iuiu-it/i/s  having  su- 
perseded the  methods  of  fluxions  and  fluents.  Brande. 


of  being  fluid  ;  fluidil 


FLU 

FLO'ENT-LY,  adv.  With  ready  flow  ;  volubly  ;  wiih- 
out  hesitation  or  obstructi -in  ;  as,  to  speak  fluenthf. 

FLu'GEL-MAN,  (ni'gl-man,)  n.  [G.,  ftomflvgel,  a 
wing.] 

In  German,  the  leader  of  a  file ;  but,  with  us,  one 
who  stands  in  front  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  whose 
motions  in  the  manual  exercise  they  all  simultane- 
ously follow. 

FLfJ'ID,  a.     [L.fluidus,  from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Having  particles  which  easily  move  and  change 
their  relative  position  without  a  separation  of  the 
mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pressure  ;  that  may- 
flow  ;  liquid  or  gaseous.  Water,  spirit,  air,  are  fluid 
substances  ;  all  "bodies  may  be  rendered  fluid  by  heat 
or  caloric. 

FLfj'ID,  71.  A  body  whose  particles  move  easily 
among  themselves,  and  yield  to  the  least  force  im- 
pressed, and  which,  when  that  force  is  removed, 
recovers  its  previous  state  Fluid  is  a  generic  term, 
comprehending  liquids  and  gases.  Water,  wind,  and 
steam,  are  fluids.  •  Olmsted. 

FLU-ID'I-TY,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
flowing  ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them 
impressible  to  the  slightest  force,  and  by  which  the 
particles  easily  move  or  change  their  relative  position 
without  a  separation  of  the  mass  ;  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
state  ;  opposed  to  solidity.  Fluidity  is  the  effect  of 
heat. 

FLu'ID-NESS,  n.     Thes 
which  see. 

FLuKE,7i.*[Supposed  to  be  D.ploeg,  G.  pflug,  a  plow.] 
The  part  of  an  anchor  which  [''-tens  in  the  ground. 

FLUKE,    j  n.      A  species  of  flat-fish,   of  the   genus 

FLOWK,  j  Platessa,  much  like  the  common  floun- 
der. Partington. 

FLOKE'-WORM,  n.  A  small,  flat  worm,  often  found 
in  the  intestines  of  sheep  ;  called,  also,  gourd-worm, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  a  gourd. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

FLuME,  71.  [Sax.  flum,  a  stream  ;  L.  flumen,  from 
fluo,  to  flow.] 

Literally,  a  flowing  ;  hence,  the  passage  or  channel 
for  the  water  that  drives  a  mill-wheel. 

FLUM'MER-Y,  n.  [W.  llijmry,  from  llymyr,  harsh, 
raw,  crude,  from  llym,  sharp,  severe.  In  Welsh,  a 
kind  of  food  made  of  oatmeal  steeped  in  water, 
until  it  has  turned  sour.     See  Lumber.] 

1.  A  sort  of  jelly  made  of  flour  or  meal ;  pap. 
Milk  and  flummery  are  very  til  for  children.  Locke. 

2.  In  vulgar  use,  any  thing  insipid  or  nothing  to 
the  purpose  ;  flattery. 

FLUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Fling. 

Several  statues  >!;  ■  Riiii.ee;  ill 'inselvesj?unf  into  the  river. 

AcUlison. 

FLUNK'Y,  7i.  A  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  is 
mean  and  base-spirited  ;  perhaps  from  the  Scottish 
flunkie,  a  livery  servant.  [F.ng.]  From  this,  the 
term  fiiiukuisiii  has  been  formed. 

FLU-O-Bo'RATE,  n.  A  compound  of  fluoboric  acid 
with  a  base. 

FLU-0-Bo'RIO,  a.  The  fluoboric  acid  or  gas  is  a 
compound  of  fluorine  and  boron;  also  called  fluorid 
of  boron.  Davy. 

FLO'OR,  ii.     [Low  L.,  from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  A  fluid  state.  JVewton. 

2.  Menstrual  flux.     [Little  used  in  cither  sense.] 

3.  In  mineralogy,  fluorid  of  calcium,  usually  called 
fluor-spar.  It  commonly  occurs  massive,  but  crystal- 
lizes in  octahedrons,  which  are  frequently  changed 
into  cubes.  It  is  a  mineral  of  beautiful  colors,  and 
much  used  for  ornamental  vessels.  This  is  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  original  myrrhine  vessels  of  the  an- 
cients were  made.  Dana. 

FLU  OR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  fluor;  obtained  from 
fluor. 

FLfj'OR-ID,  7i.  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  a 
metallic  or  combustible  base. 

FLu'OR-INE,  n.  An  element  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown gas,  with  the  odor  of  chlorine  and  burnt 
sugar;  one  of  the  acidifying  and  basifying  prin- 
ciples. 

FLU-O-SIL'I-CATE,  71.     [floor  and  silez  or  silica.] 
In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  lluosilicic  acid  with 
some  base. 

FLU-0-SI-LIC'I€  ACID,  71.  An  acid  composed  of 
silicon  and  fluorine  ;  also  called  fluorid  of  silicon. 

FLUK'RI-KD,  (flur'rid,)  pp.     Put  in  agitation. 

FLUR'RY,  «.  A  sudden  blast  or  gust,  or  a  light,  tem- 
porary breeze  ;  as,  a  flurry  of  wind.  It  is  never,  with 
us,  applied  to  a  storm  of  duration. 

2.  A  sudden  shower  of  short  duration  ;  as,  a  flurry 
of  snow. 

3.  Violent  agitation  ;  commotion  ;  bustle  ;  hurry. 
FLUR'RY,  v.  t.    To  put  in  agitation  ;  to  excite  or 

alarm.  Swinburne. 

FLUR'RY-ING,  7>7ir.     Putting  in  agitation. 
FLUSH,  v.  i.     [G.  Jliesscn,  iniperf.  floss,  to  flow  ;  D. 

vlieten,  in    a   different   dialect.     It  coincides  in   fle- 

ments  with  blush,  blaze,  and  flash.] 

1.  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly ;  to  rush  ;  as, 
blood  flushes  into  the  face. 

2.  To  come  in  haste  ;  to  start.  B.  Jonson. 
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3.  To  appear  suddenly,  as  redness  or  a  blush. 

Fins/tin?  riiv I  f.. Mm-- lib    (In;  changeful  play 

Of  colors  on  a  dolphin.  Pcrtival. 

i.  To  become   suddenly  red  ;    to   glow ;    as,  the 
«heeks  flush. 
5.  To  be  gay,  splendid,  or  beautiful. 

In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 

The  garden  glows.  Tlmmson. 

PMJSH,  v.  t.    To  redden  suddenly  ;  to  cause  the  blood 
to  rush  suddenly  into  the  face. 

Nov  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek.  Gay. 

2.  To  elate  ;  to  elevate ;  to  excite  the  spirits  ;  to 
animate  with  joy  ;  as,  to  flush  with  victory. 
FLUSH,  a.     Fresli ;  full  of  vigor  ;  glowing  ;  bright. 
Flush  as  May.  Sluzlt. 

2.  Affluent ;  abounding  ;  well  furnished. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  in  ready.  Arbudinot. 

3.  Free  to  spend  ;  liberal ;  prodigal.  He  is  very 
flush  with  his  money.  [This  is  a  popular  use  of  the 
word  in  America.] 

4.  In  architecture,  even  or  level  in  respect  to  sur- 
face. Gwilt. 

A  flush  deck,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  deck  with 
a  continued  floor  unbroken  from  stem  to  stern.  [Qu. 
Russ.  ploskei,  flat.  The  sense  of  spreading  naturally 
results  from  that  of  flowing.] 
FLUSH,  n.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face  ;  or, 
more  generally,  the  redness  of  lace  which  proceeds 
from  such  an"  afflux  of  blood.  Hectic  constitutions 
are  often  known  by  a  frequent  flush  in  the  cheeks. 

2.  Sudden  impulse  or  excitement;  sudden  glow; 
as,  a  flush  of  joy. 

3.  Bloom  ;  growth  ;  abundance.  Goldsmith. 

4.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  flux.]  A  run  of  cards  of  the  same 
suit. 

5.  A  term  for  a  number  of  ducks.  Spenser. 
FLUSHED,  (iiusht,)  pp.  or  a.     Overspread   or  tinged 

with  a  red  color,  from  I  he  flowing  uf  blood  to  the  face. 

We  say,  the  skin,  face,  or  cheek  is  flushed. 
2.  Elated  ;  excited  ;  animated  ;  as,  flushed  with  joy 

or  success.    Heated  or  excited  with  strong  drink. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 
FLUSH'ER,  n.     The  lesser  butcher-bird.     Chambers. 
FLUSHING,  ppr.     Overspreading  with  red  ;  glowing. 
FLUSH'ING,  n.     A  glow  of  red  in  the  face. 
FLUSH'ING-LV,  ode.     In  a  flushiug  manner. 
FLUSH'NESS,  n.    Freshness.  Gauden. 

FLUS'TER,  v.   t.    To   make  hot  and   rosy,  as  with 

drinking  ;  to  heat ;  to  hurry  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  confuse. 
FLUS'TER,  v.  i.    To  be  in  a  heat  or  bustle  ;  to  be  agi- 
tated. 
FLUS'TER,  n.     Heat ;  glow  ;  agitation  ;  confusion  ; 

disorder. 
FLUS'TER-SD,  pp.     Heated  with  liquor ;  agitated  ; 

confused. 
PIiOTE,  it.     [Fr.  flhtc  ;  Arm.  fleut ;  D.  fluit ;  G.  flote  ; 

Dan.  flbjte  ;   Sp.  flauta ;    Port,  frauta ;   It.  flauto  ;  L. 

flo,  flatus,  to  blow,  or  L.  fluta,  a  lamprey,  with  the 

same  number  of  holes.] 

1.  A  small  wind-instrument ;  a  pipe  with  lateral 
holes  and  keys,  played  by  blowing  with  the  mouth, 
and  by  stopping  and  opening  the  holes  with  the  fin- 

2.  A  channel  in  a  column  or  pillar;  a  perpendicu- 
lar furrow  or  cavity,  cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column 
or  pilaster  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flute. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Ionic  order;  sometimes  in 
the  Composite  and  Corinthian  ;  rarely  in  the  Doric 
and  Tuscan.     It  is  called  also  a  reed.  Encyc. 

3.  A  similar  channel  in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's  ruffle 
is  called  a  flute. 

4.  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  with  flat  ribs  or  floor  tim- 
bers, round  behind,  and  swelled  in  the  middle.  [A 
different  orthography  of  Float,  Flota.]  Encyc. 

Armed  en  flute ;  an  armed  ship,  with  her  guns  in 
part  taken  out,  as  when  used  as  a  transport,  is  said 
to  be  armed  en  flute.  Lunier. 

FLOTE,  v.  i.     To  plav  on  a  flute.  Chaucer. 

FLuTE,  v.  t.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in  a  column  ; 
to  form  corresponding  channels  in  the  muslin  of  a 
lady's  ruffle. 
FLuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Channeled ;  furrowed  ;  as  a  col- 
umn. 
2.  In  music,  thin  ;  fine  ;  flutelike  ;  as,  fluted  notes. 
Busby. 
FLuT-ER,  n.    One  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
FLuTE'-STOP,  re.     A  range  of  wooden  pipes  in  an 

organ,  designed  to  imitate  the  flute.  P.  Cyc. 

FLOT'ING,  ppr.      Channeling  ;  forming  furrows  ;  as 

in  a  column. 
FLOT'ING,  n.    A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  column,  or 

in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's  ruffle  ;  fluted  work. 
FLOT'IST,  n.     A  performer  on  the  flute.        Busby. 
FLUT'TER,  v.  i.    [Sax.  floteran ;  D.  flodderen  ;  G.  flat- 
tern.    Qu.  Fr.  flottcr,  to  waver,  from  flat,  a  wave.    It 
is  possible  that  the  word  is  contracted.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without  fly- 
ing, or  with  short  flights  ;  to  hover. 

h'T   nest,   lU'-Urrrth  over  her  young, 
■wings.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 


No  rag,  no  scrap  ol  all  (In-  l»au  or  wit, 

That  once  so  JluLUnul,  and  ilia  .mce  *o  writ.  Pope. 

3.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations ; 
as,  a  fluttering  fan  ;  a  fluttering  sail.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  fluc- 
tuate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty. 

How  long  wefluUered  on  tin;  wintrs  of  .t  o.it.irtil  success.    Howel. 
His  thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering.  Watts. 

FLUT'TER,  v.  t.     To  drive  in  disorder.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  hurry  the  mind  ;  to  agitate.  [Shak. 

3.  To  disorder ;  to  throw  into  confusion. 
FLUT'TER,  n.     Quick  and  irregular  motion  ;  vibra- 
tion ;  undulation  ;  as,  the.  flutter  of  a  fan.  Addhson. 

2.  Hurry  ;  tumult  ;  agitation  of  the  mind. 

3.  Confusion  ;  disorder  ;  irregularity  in  position. 

FLUT'TER-iSD,  pp.     Agitated  ;  confused  ;  disordered. 

FLUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Flapping  the  wings  with- 
out flight,  or  with  short  flights;  hovering ;  fluctua- 
ting ;  agitating  ;  tbiim  iug  into  n infusion. 

FLUT'TER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  hovering,  or  flapping 

the  wings  without  flight;  a  wavering;  agitation. 
FLUT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  fluttering  manner. 
FLuT'Y,  a.    Soft  and  clear  in  tone,  like  a  flute. 
FLO'VI-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  explains   phenomena 

by  existing  streams.  Am.  Quart. 

FLU-VI-AT'ie,  (  a.     [L.  fluviaticus,   from  fluvius,   a 
FLO'VI-AL,         j      river  ;  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Belonging  to  rivers  ;  growing  or  living  in  streams 

or  ponds  ;  as,  a  flumatic  plant. 
FLO'VI-A-TILE,  a.     [L. fluviatilis.] 

Belonging  to  rivers;  existing  in  rivers  ;  as,  fluvia- 

tile  strata.  Lyell. 

FLUX,  n.     [L.  fluxus ;  Sp.  fluxo ;  Fr.  flux ;  It.  flusso  ; 

from  L.  fluo,  fluxi.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  the  motion  or  passing  of  a 
fluid. 

2.  The  moving  or  passing  of  any  thing  in  contin- 
ued succession.  Things  in  this  life  are  in  a  contin- 
ual flux. 

3.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter.  In  medicine,  an 
extraordinary  issue  or  evacuation  from  the  bowels  or 
other  part;  as,  the  bloody  flux,  or  dysentery,  hepatic 
flux,  &c. 

4.  In  hydrography,  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  ebb 
is  called  reflux. 

5.  In  chemistry  and  nir'allurgy,  any  substance  or 
mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  min- 
erals, as  alkalies,  borax,  tartar,  and  other  saline  mat- 
ter ;  or,  in  large  operations,  limestone  or  fluor.  Al- 
kaline fluxes  are  either  the  crude,  the  white,  or  the 
black  flux.  JViclwlson. 

6.  Fusion  ;  a  liquid  state  from  the  operation  of 
heat.  Encyc. 

7.  That  which  flows  or  is  discharged. 

8.  Concourse  ;  confluence.     [Little  used.]     Shah. 
FLUX,  a.     Flowing  ;  moving  ;  maintained  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  parts  ;  inconstant;  variable.  [JVot 
well  authorized.] 

FLUX,  v.  t.    To  melt ;  to  fuse  ;  to  make  fluid. 

2.  To  salivate.     [Little  used.]  South. 

FLUX-A'TION,  n.  A  flowing  or  passing  away,  and 
giving  place  to  others.  Leslie. 

FLUX' ED,  (flukst,)  pp.  Melted ;  fused  ;  reduced  to  a 
flowing  state. 

FLUX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting  fu- 
sion. 

FLUX'I-BLE,  a.  [from  Low  L.]  Capable  of  being 
melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 

FLUX-IL'I-TY,  n.     [Low  L.  fluxilis.] 

The  quality  of  admitting  fusion  ;  possibility  of  be- 
ing fused  or  liquefied.  Boyle. 

FLUX'ION,  (fluk'shun,)  re.  [L,  fluxio,  from  fluo,  to 
flow.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows.  Wiseman. 

3.  In  mathematics,  an  infinitely  small  quantity  ;  an 
increment ;  the  infinitely  small  increase  of  the  fluent 
or  flowing  quantity  ;  the  same  as  Differential. 

Bailey.     Brande. 

4.  Fluxions;  a  department  of  analysis.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Diff erential  and  Inteoral  Calcu- 
lus.    [See  Calculus.] 

FLUX'ION-AL,      )  a.      Pertaining  to  mathematical 
FLUX'ION-A-RY,  J      fluxions. 

FLUX'ION-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  fluxions.  Berkeley. 
FLUX'IVE,   a.      Flowing ;   wanting  solidity.      [JVot 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FLUX'IJRE,  (fluks'yur,)  n.    A  flowing  or  fluid  matter. 

[JVot  used.]  Drayton. 

FLY,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Flew  ;  part.  Flown.     [Sax.  fleogan  ; 

G.  fliegen  ;   I),  vlicgen  ;   Svv.  flyga  ;  Dan.  flijver.     In 

Saxon,  the  same  verb  signifies  to  fly  and  to  flee;  in 

German,  different  words  are  used.] 

1.  To  move  through  air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as 
fowls. 

2.  To  pass  or  move  in  air  by  the  force  of  wind  or 
other  impulse  ;  as,  clouds  and  vapors  fly  before  the 
wind.    A  ball  flies  from  a  cannon  ;  an  arrow  from  a 


FLY 

3.  To  rise  in  air,  as  light  substances,  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  or  by  having  less  specific  gravity  than 

Man  is  horn  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  — Job  v. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celerity,  either 
on  land  or  water.  He  flew  to  the  relief  of  his  dis- 
tressed friend.     The  ship  flies  upon  the  main. 

5.  To  move  rapidly,  in  any  manner ;  as,  a  top  flics 
about. 

6.  To  pass  away  ;  to  depart ;  with  the  idea  of  haste, 
swiftness,  or  escape.     The  bird  has  flown. 

7.  To  pass  rapidly,  as  time.  Swift  fly  the  fleeting 
hours. 

8.  To  part  suddenly,  or  with  violence ;  to  burst,  as 
a  bottle.  Swift. 

9.  To  spring  by  an  elastic  force. 

10.  To  pass  swiftly,  as  rumor  or  report. 

11.  To  flee  ;  to  run  away  ;  to  attempt  to  escape  ;  to 
escape. 

VWfly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains.  Pope. 

12.  To  flutter  ;  to  vibrate  or  play ;  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind. 

To  fly  at ;  to  spring  toward  ;  to  rush  on  ;  to  fall  on 
suddenly. 

A  hen  flies  at  a  dog  or  cat ;  a  dog  flies  at  a  man. 

To  fly  in  the  face  ;  to  insult. 

2.  To  assail  ;  to  resist ;  to  set  at  defiance ;  to  op- 
pose with  violence  ;  to  act  in  direct  opposition. 

To  fly  off;  to  separate,  or  depart  suddenly. 

2.  To  revolt. 

To  fly  open  ;  to  open  suddenly,  or  with  violence  ; 
as,  the  doors  flew  open. 

To  fly  out ;  to  rush  out ;  alao,  to  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion. 

2.  To  break  out  into  license. 

3.  To  start  or  issue  with  violence  from  any  direc- 
tion. 

To  let  fly ;  to  discharge  ;  to  throw  or  drive  with 
violence  ;  as,  to  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely. 
Let  fly  the  sheets.  Totten. 

FLY,  v.  t.  [This  is  used  for  flee,  and  from  is  under- 
stood after  y,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  trans- 
itive verb.] 

1.  To  shun ;  to  avoid  ;  to  decline  ;  as,  to  fly  the 
sight  of   one   we  hate  ;    that  is,  primarily,  to  flee 

Sleep  flies  the  wretch.  Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  by  flight. 

3.  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey.   [JVot  used.]  Baccn. 

4.  To  cause  to  float  in  the  air. 

FLY,  n.  [Sax.  fleoge ;  Sw.  fluga  ;  Dan.  flue  ;  G.  ftiege J 
D.vlieg;  from  the  verb  fleogan,  to  fly.] 

1.  In  zoology,  a  winged  insect  of  various  species, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  the  wings 
are  transparent.  By  this,  flies  are  distinguished  from 
beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &c.  Of  flies,  some 
have  two  wings,  and  others  four.  Encyc. 

In  common  language,  fly  is  the  house-fly,  of  the  ge- 
nus Musca. 

2.  In  mechanics,  a  cross  with  leaden  weights  at  the 
ends,  or  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  with  the  axis 
of  a  windlass,  jack,  or  other  machine.  The  use  of 
this  is,  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  motion  in  all 
parts  of  the  revolution  of  the  machine,  and  some- 
times to  collect  force  in  order  to  produce  a  very  great 
instantaneous  impression,  as  in  a  coining  press. 

Brande. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  and  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 

4.  The  extent  of  an  ensign,  flag,  or  pendant  from 
the  staff  to  the  end  that  flutters  loose  in  the  wind. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  light  carriage  formed  for  rapid  motion. 

6.  In  printing,  one  who  takes  the  sheets  from  the 
press  hi  cases  demanding  expedition. 

FLST'BaNE,  re.     A  herbaceous  plant  called  Catch-fly, 

of  the  genus  Silene. 
FLY'-BIT-TjEN,  a.    Marked  by  the  bite  of  flies. 

Shak. 
FLY'BLoW,  v.  t.     To  deposit  an  egg  in  any  thing, 
as  a  fly ;  to  taint  with  the  eggs  which  produce  mag- 
gots. 

Like  a.  fly-blown  cake  of  tallow.  Swift. 

FLY'BLOW,  re.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

FLYBLOWN,  pp.  or  a.    Tainted  with  maggots. 

FLY'BoAT,  re.     A  light,  swift  kind  of  boat,  used  on 

canals.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dutch  vessel.       Encyc. 

FLY'CATCII-ER,  tu    One  that  hunts  flies. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  name  common  to  very  numerous 
species  of  birds,  forming  the  Linnrean  genus  Musci- 
capa,  and  having  a  bill  flatted  at  the  base,  almost  tri- 
angular, notched  or  hooked  at  the  tipper  mandible, 
and  beset  with  bristles.  These  birds  are  so  named 
because  they  feed  entirely  on  flies  and  other  winged 
insects,  which  they  catch  as  they  fly.  P.  Cyc. 

FLY'ER,  re.  One  that  flies  or  flees;  usually  written 
flier. 

2.  One  that  uses  wings. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  jack. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  steps  in  a 
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flight  of  stairs  which  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  ordinary  stairs,  as  distinguished  from 
winding  stairs.  The  second  of  these  fliers  stands 
parallel  behind  the  first,  the  third  behind  the  second, 
and  so  are  said  to  fly  off  from  one  another. 

Moxon. 

5.  A  performer  in  Mexico,  who  flies  round  an  ele- 
vated post. 

6.  Flyers ;    that  part   of  a  spinning-machine,  or 
wheel,  which,  with  a  rapid  motion,  spins  the  thread. 

FLf-FISH,  v.  i.     To  angle  with  files  for  bait. 

FLY'-FISH-ING,  n.  Angling  ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
angling  for  fish  with  flies,  natural  or  artificial,  for 
bait,  Walton. 

FLY'-FLAP,  n.     Something  to  drive  away  flies. 

Congreve. 

FLY'-HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  (-hun'ne-suk-1,)  «.  A 
plant,  the  Lonicera.  The  African  fly-honeysuckle  is 
tie    Ilalleria.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

FLY'-SPECK,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  excrementi- 
tious  stains  of  insects,  cliieHv  of  the  common  fly. 

FLY'ING,  ppr.  Moving  in  air  by  means  of  wings  ; 
passing  rapidly  ;  springing;  bursting;  avoiding. 

2.  a.  Floating;  waving;  as,  fining  colors. 

3.  a.  Moving;  light,  and  suited 'fur  prompt  motion  ; 
as,  a  flying  camp. 

Flying  colors;  a  phrase  expressing  triumph. 

FLY'ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  the  air  with 
wines  j  flight. 

FLY'ING-AR-TIL'LE-RY,  n.  Artillery  trained  to 
very  rapid  evolutions.  In  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  field  to  another,  the  men  spring  on  to  the  guns, 
which  are  drawn  by  horses  at  full  gallop. 

FLY'ING-BRIDGE,  ii.  A  means  used  by  armies  for 
crossing  rivers  in  rapid  movements.  It  is  sometimes 
abridge  supported  by  pontoons  or  light  boats,  and 
sometimes  a  large,  fiat-bottomed  beat,  anchored  up 
stream,  which  is  made  to  pass  like  a  ferry-boat  from 
one  sid  s  of  a  river  to  the  other,  by  the  force  of  the 
cir-eM. 

FL  ?'ING-BUT'TRESS,  n.  A  contrivance  for  strength- 
ening the  nave  or  central  part  of  a  Gothic  building, 
when  it  rises  considerably  above  the  side  aisles  or 
wings  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  brace,  in  a  curved 
form,  or  half  arch,  thrown  across  from  the  tops  of  the 
side  aisle  buttresses  to  the  wall  of  the  nave,  prop- 
ping it  up,  and  preventing  it  from  spreading  out- 
ward under  the  pressure  of  the  roof.  From  its  thus 
passing  through  the  air,  over  the  roof  of  the  side 
aisles,  it  has  its  name  of  flying-buttress.        P.  Cye. 

FLY'ING-CAMP,  ti.  A  camp  or  body  of  troops  formed 
for  rapid  motion  from  one  place  to  another. 

FLY'ING-FISH,  71.*  A  name  common  to  those  fishes 
which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  in 
the  air,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  by  means  of 
their  long,  pectoral  fins. 

FLY'ING-PXR'TY,  n.  In  military  affairs,  a  detach- 
ment of  men  employed  to  hover  about  an  enemV. 

FLY'ING-PIN'ION,  71.  The  part  of  a  clock  having  a 
fly  or  fan,  by  which  it  gathers  air,  and  checks  the 
rapidity  of  tiie  clock's  motion,  when  the  weight  de- 
scends in  the  striking  part.  Encyc. 

FLY'ING-SQUIR'REL,  n.  A  species  of  squirrel  hav- 
ing an  expansive  skin  on  each  side,  reaching  from 
the  fore  to  the  hind  legs,  by  which  it  is  borne  up  in 
leaping. 

FLY'-LEAF,  n.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  book. 

FLY'-POW-DER,  n.  An  imperfect  oxyd  of  arsenic, 
which,  mixed  with  sugar  und  water,  is  used  to  kill 
flies.  Brande. 

FLy'-RaIL,  ti.  That  part  of  a  table  which  turns  out 
to  support  the  leaf. 

FI,V'-SHOOT-ER,  7i.     One  that  shoots  flies. 

FEY'-TRAP,  71.*  In  botany,  a  species  of  sensitive 
plant,  called  f7»//s's  Fht-tmp,  the  Dtanwa  Muscipula ; 
a  plant  that  has  the  power  of  seizing  insects,  that 
light  on  it.  Partington. 

FLY'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  in  machinery  that  equal- 
izes its  movements,  or  accumulates  power  for  a  very 
great  instantaneous  impression. 

FQAL.ti.  [Sax.  fola,fole;  G.  fallen ;  D.veulen;  Dan. 
f'dl;  Sw.  Jala;  Fr.  poulain  ;  Arm.  pouU,  pull,  or  hcu- 
beul;  W.  ebawl ;   Corn,  ebol;  L.  pullus ;  Gr.  7tojAoc; 

Ch.  nSis  ;  Ar.  Vila  tafala,  to  rise  or  to  set  as  the  sun, 
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to  bear  young,  and  Jjlk)  tofilon,  pullus.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  shoot,  to  cast  or  throw, 
to  fall.  The  same  verb,  in  lleb.  and  Ch.,  signifies 
to  unite,  to  fasten  ;  in  Syr.,  to  foul,  to  defile ;  both 
senses  from  that  of  putting  or  throwing  on.  The 
verb  belongs,  probably,  to  the  root  of  Eng.  fall  and 
foul,  that  is,  iD3  with  a  dill'erent  prefix.  Foal  is  lit- 
erally a  shoot,  issue,  or  that  which  is  cast,  or  which 
falls.] 

The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  either  sex ;  a  colt  or  filly. 
FOAL,  u.  t.    To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly;  to  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  mare  or  a  she-ass. 
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FOAL,  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  mare  and  cer- 
tain other  beasts. 

FoAL'UiT,  ti.    A  plant. 

FSAL'El),  pp.     Disburdened  of  a  foal,  as  a  mare. 

l-'O  \  I, 'FOOT,  a.     The  Colt's  foot,  Tussilago. 

FoAL'lNG,  ppr.     Bringing  forth  a  colt. 

FOAL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  colt, 

FOAM,  K.  [Sax.  fiem,  fam ;  G.faum,  foam  ;  L.  fumo, 
to  smoke,  to  foam.] 

Froth  ;  spume  ;  the  substance  which  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  liquors  by  fermentation  or  violent 
agitation,  consisting  of  bubbles. 

FOAM.  v.  i.     To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam.     The  billows 
foam .  a  horse  foams  at  the  mouth  when  violently 
heated. 
2.  To  be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 

He  foameth  ana  {Tnasheth  with  his  teeth.  —  Mark  ix. 

FOAM,  v.  t.  To  throw  out  with  rage  or  violence ; 
with  out. 

Foaming  out  their  own  shame.  —  Jucle  13. 
FOAM'-€REST-ED,  a.     Crested  with  foam. 
FoA!l'.ED,  pp.     Thrown  out  with  rage  or  violence. 
Va  Ui'i.Xt;,  ppr.  or  a.     Frothing,  fuming. 
FoAM'ING-LY,  adv.     Frothily. 
I'O  VM'I.MSS,  a.     Having  no  foam. 
FoAM'Y,  a.     Covered  with  foam ;  frothy. 

Behold  how  In^li  Ue./iei/iy  hi  I  lows  ride.  Dryden. 

FOB,  ti.     [Uu.  G.fappe.    I  have  not  found  the  word.] 

A  little  pocket  for  a  watch. 
FOB,  v.  t.     [G.foppen.] 

To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  impose  on. 
To  fob  off;  to  shift  off  by  an  artifice;  trj  put  aside; 
to  delude  with  a  trick.     [A  low  word.]  Shak. 

FOIi'l!/)!),  (fobd,)  pp.     Cheated;  imposed  on. 
FOB'BING,  ppr.     Cheating;  imposing  on. 
FO'CAL,  a.     [from  L.  focus.] 

Belonging  to  a  focus  ;  as,  a  focal  point. 
Focal  distance  ;  in  optics,  the  distance  between  the 
center  of  a  convex  lens  or  concave  mirror  and  its 
focus,  or  the  point  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
collected.  Brande. 

Fo'CILE,  n.     [Fr.  focile.] 

The  greater  focile  is  the  ulna  or  tibia,  the  greater 
bone  of  the  fore  arm  or  leg.  The  lesser  focile  is  the 
radius  or  fibula,  the  lesser  bone  of  the  fore  arm  or 
leg.  Coxe.     Wiseman. 

FOC-IL-La'TION,  n.     [L.  focillo.] 

Comfort ;  support. 
Fo'CUS,  71. ;  pi.  Focuses  or  Foci.     [L.  focus,  a  fire, 
the  hearth  ;    Sp.  fuca-o  ;   Port,  foiro  ;   It.  fuoco  ;    Fr. 
feu;  Arm. fo.] 

1.  In  optics,  a  point  in  which  any  number  of  rays 
of  light  meet,  alter  being  reilectcd  or  refracted  ;  as, 
the  focus  of  a  lens.  Barlow.     Newton. 

2.  In  geometry  and  conic  sections,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola, 
where  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these  curves 
concur  or  meet ;  i.e.,  rays  issuing  from  a  luminous 
point  in  the  one  focus,  and  filling  upon  all  points  of 
the  curves,  are  reflected  into  the  other  focus,  or  into 
the  line  directed  to  the  other  focus,  viz.,  into  the 
other  focus  in  the  tdlipse  and  parabola,  and  directly 
from  it  in  the  hyperbola.  Hutton. 

3.  A  central  point ;  point  of  concentration. 
FOD'DER,«.     [Sax.  foddor,  or  father;   G.  f utter;  D. 

voeder;  Dan.  fin  -der  ;  S\v.  fader;  from  the  root  of  feed, 
the  sense  of  which  is,  lo  thrust  in,  to  stuff.  Hence, 
in  German,  flutter  is  a  lining,  as  well  as  fodder.] 

1.  Food  or  dry  food  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
as  hay,  straw,  anil  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
word  is  neVer  applied  to  pasture. 

2.  In  mining,  a  weight  by  which  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  sold.  It  is  of  various  magnitudes, 
but  commonly  about  2400  lbs.  It  is  also  written 
Pother.  Brande.      Ure. 

FOD'DER,  o.  t.  To  feed  witli  dry  food,  or  cut  grass, 
&c. ;  to  furnish  with  bay,  straw,  oats,  &c.  Farmers 
fodder  their  cattle  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

FOD'DER-jED,  pp.  Fed  with  dry  food,  or  cut  grass, 
straw,  Srx. 

FOD'DER-ER,  n.     He  who  fodders  cattle. 

FOD'DER-ING,  ppr.     Feeding  with  dry  food,  &c. 

Fo'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  fodio,  to  dig.] 

Digging  ;  throwing  up  with  a  spade.     [Little. used.] 

FoE,(fo,) i  7i.  [Sax./u/i,  from/inii,/i(jn,JiiroB,to  hate  ; 
the  participle  is  used  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects. 
See  Fiend.] 

1.  An  enemy ;  one  who  entertains  personal  en- 
mity, hatred,  grudge,  or  malice,  against  another. 

A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  —  Matt.  I. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war ;  one  of  a  nation  at  war  with 
another,  whether  he  entertains  enmity  against  the 
opposing  nation  or  not ;  an  adversary. 

Either  three  years'  lamine,  or  three  months  to  be  destroyed  before 
thy  Joes.  —  1  Chron.  xxi. 

3.  Foe,  like  enemy,  in  the  singular,  is  used  to  de- 
note an  opposing  army,  or  nation  at  war. 

4.  An  opponent ;  an  enemy  ;  one  who  opposes 
any  thing  in  principle  ;  an  ill-wisher;  as,  a  foe  to  re- 
ligion ;  a  foe  to  virtue ;  a  foe  to  the  measures  of  the 
administration. 

FOE,  v.  r.    To  treat  as  au  enemy.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
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FoE'-MAN,  71.    An  enemy  in  war.    [Obs.] 

FCGT'I-CIDE,  (fet'e-slde,)  n.     [L.  fa 
kill.] 

In  medical  jurisjtrudence,  the  act  by  which  criminal 
abortion  is  produced.     [Recent.]  Beck. 

FCE'TUS.     See  Fetus. 

FOG,  71.  [In  Sp.  vaho,  is  steam ;  vahar,  to  exhale. 
In  Italian,  sfogo  is  exhalation  ;  sfogare,  to  exhale. 
In  Scot,  fog  is  moss.  In  Italian,  affogare  is  to  suffo- 
cate, Sp.  ahocar.  The  sense  probably  is  thick,  or 
that  which  is  exhaled.] 

1.  A  dense  watery  vapor,  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
or  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  collections  of  water, 
or  generated  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth.  It 
differs  from  7711st,  which  is  rain  in  very  small  drops. 

2.  A  cloud  of  dust  or  smoke. 

FOG,        j   71.      [W.  fwg,  long    dry   grass.      Johnson 

FOGGE,  \       quotes  a  forest  law  of  Scotland,  which 

mentions  fogagium.     It  may  be  allied  to  Scot,  fog, 

After-grass  ;  a  second  growth  of  grass  ;  but  it  sig- 
nifies also  long  grass  that  remains  in  pastures  till 
winter.  Farm.  Encyc. 

Dead  grass,  remaining  on  land  during  winter,  is 
called,  in  JVew  England,  the  old  tore. 

FOG,  v.  L     To  overcast ;  to  darken. 

FOG,  v.  i.     [Fr.  vogue.] 

To  have  power.  Milton. 

FOG'-BANK,  71.  At  sea,  an  appearance  in  hazy  weath- 
er sometimes  resembling  land  at  a  distance,  but  which 
vanishes  as  it  is  approached.  Mar.  Diet. 

FOG'GAGE,  71.  Rank  or  coarse  grass  not  mowed  or 
eaten  down  in  summer  or  autumn.      Farm.  Encyc. 

FOG'GI-LY,  adv.     With  fog  ;  darkly. 

FOG'GI-NESS,  71.  [from  foggy.]  The  state  of  being 
foggy;  a  state  of  the  air  fill.  4  with  watery  exhalations. 

FOG'GY,  a.  [from  fog.]  Filled  or  abounding  with 
fog  or  watery  exhalations  ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere  ; 
a  foggy  morning. 

2.  Cloudy  ;  misty  ;  damp  with  humid  vapors. 

3.  Producing  frequent  fogs  ;  as,  a  foggy  climate. 

4.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  clouded  in  understanding. 
FoH,  an  exclamation  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  the 

same  as  poh  and  fy. 

FtH'HI.E,  a.     Weak.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 

FOI'BLE,  71. t  [Fr.  foible,  weak.     See  Feeble.] 

A  particular  moral  weakness  ;  a  failing.  When 
we  speak  of  a  man's  foible,  in  the  singular,  which  is 
also  called  his  weak  side,  we  refer  to  a  predominant 
failing.  We  use  also  the  plural,  foibles,  to  denote 
moral  failings  or  defects.  It  is  wise  in  every  man  to 
know  his  own  foibles. 

FOIL,  v.  t.  [In  Norm,  afolee  is  rendered  crippled  ; 
and  afoula,  damaged,  wasted.  If  the  primary  or  true 
literal  sense  is  to  blunt,  this  word  may  be  from  the 
same  root  as  fool ;  if  to  render  vain,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  allied  to  fail.] 

1.  To  frustrate  ;  to  defeat ;  to  render  vain  or  nuga- 
tory, as  an  effort  or  attempt.  The  enemy  attempted  to 
pass  the  river,  but  was  foiled.  He  foiled  his  adversaries. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  /oiled.  Dryden. 

2.  To  blunt ;  to  dull. 

Wlvn  liirM-winsred  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid /o«.  Shale. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  interrupt,  or  to  render  impercepti- 
ble ;  as,  to  foil  the  scent  in  a  chase.  Addison. 

FOIL,  71.  Defeat;  frustration;  the  failure  of  success 
when  on  the  point  of  being  secured ;  miscarriage. 

Death  never  ivnii  a  .sul«'  uiili  greater  toil, 
Nor  e'er  was  late  so  near  a  /oil.  Dryden. 

FOIL,  7».*  [W.  ficyl,  a  driving,  impulsion,  a  stroke,  a 
foil.] 

A  blunt  sword,  or  one  that  has  a  button  at  the  end 
covered  with  leather ;  used  in  fencing. 

Isocratcs    contended  with  a  foil   against   Demosthenes  with    a 
sword.  Mitford. 

FOIL,n.  [Fr.feuille;  lt.foglia;  Fort.folha;  Sp.hoja; 
L.  folium;  Gr.  (/mAW.] 

1.  A  leaf  or  thin  plate  of  metal  ;  as,  tin  foil,  &c. 

2.  Among  jewelers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  un- 
der precious  stones,  to  increase  their  brilliancy,  or  to 
give  them  a  particular  color,  as  the  stone  appears  to 
be  of  the  color  of  the  foil.    Hence, 

3.  Anything  of  another  color,  or  of  different  quali- 
ties, which  serves  to  adorn,  or  set  off  another  thing 
to  advantage. 

Hector  has  a  foil  10  set  him  off.  Broome. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin,  with  quicksilver,  laid  on  tke 
back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  cause  reflection.  Encyc. 

5.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  pursued. 
FOIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  foiled.         Cotgrave. 
FOIL'£D,  (foild,)  pp.     Frustrated  ;  defeated. 
FOIL'ER,  71.    One  who  frustrates  another,  and  gains 

tin  advantage*  himself. 

FOIL'ING,  ppr.  Defeating ;  frustrating  ;  disappoint- 
ing of  success. 

FOIL'ING,  71.  Among  hunters,  the  slight  mark  of  a 
passing  deer  on  the  grass.  Chalmers. 

FOIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  poindre,  to  sting,  to  dawn  ;  L.  pungo. 
The  sense  is,  to  push,  thrust,  shoot.] 
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1.  To  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear.  Spenser. 

2.  To  prick  ;  to  sting.     [Not  in  use.] 

POIN,  re.    A  push  ;  a  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear. 
Robinson. 
FOIN'ING,  ppr.    Pushing;  thrusting. 
FOIN'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  pushing  manner. 
FOrs'ON,  (foiz'n,)  n.    [h.fusio.] 

Plenty  ;  abundance.     [Not  used.]  Tusser. 

FOIST,  v.  t.  [Usually  supposed  to  be  from  Fr.  fausscr, 
to  violate,  literally,  to  falsify  ;  Norm,  faitser.  This 
is  doubtful.] 

To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrongfully,  or  without 
warrant. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foist  in  abuses  and 
corruption.  Carew. 

FOIST,  n.     A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship.     [Obs.] 
FOIST'ED,  pp.     Inserted  wrongfully.  [Beaum. 

FOIST'ER,  re.     One  who  inserts  without  authority. 
FOIST'I-.ED,  (foist'id,)  a.     Musty.     [See  Fusty.] 
FOIST'I-NESS,  n.     Fustiness,  which  see. 
FOIST'ING,  ;>/»•.     Inserting  surreptitiously  or  without 
FOIST'Y,  a.     Fusty,  which  see.  [authority. 

FOLD,  n.  [Sax.  fold,  fable  :  W.  fold  ;  Ir.fal,  a  fold,  a 
wall  or  hedge  ;  Dan.  fold.     See  the  verb  to  Fold.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  slieep  ;  a  place  where  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or  under 
shelter. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep.  Hence,  in  a  scriptural  sense, 
the  church,  the  flock  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of"  this  fold.  — John  x. 

3.  A  limit.     [Not  in  use.] 

FOLD,  n.  [Sax.  feald;  Sw.  fall;  G.  faltc;  Russ. 
phalda;  but  the  same  word  as  tiie  preceding.] 

1.  The  doubling  of  any  flexible  substance,  as  cloth  ; 
complication  ;  a  plait ;  one  part  turned  or  bent  and 
laid  on  another  ;  as,  a  fold  of  linen. 

2.  In  composition,  the  same  quantity  added  ;  as, 
two  fold,  four  fold,  ten  fold,  that  is,  twice  as  much, 
four  times  as  mud.,  ten  times  as  much. 

FOLD,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fealdan ;  Goth  f uhlan;  G.  fatten; 
Dan.  folder  ;  Sw.  folia  ;  Q.u.  Heb.  Vs3,  Ch.  'jflp,  to 
double.  Class  Bl,  No.  47,  51.  See  also  No.  22.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  fall,  or  to  lay,  to  set,  throw,  or 
press  together.] 

1.  To  double ;  to  lap  or  lay  in  plaits ;  as,  to  fold  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  To  double  and  insert  one  part  in  another  ;  as,  to 
fold  a  letter. 

3.  To  double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms.  He 
folds  his  arms  in  despair. 

4.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold. 

FOLD,  v.  i.    To  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 

as,  the  leaves  of  the  door  fold. 
FOLD' AGE,  re.    The  right  of  folding  sheep. 
FoLD'ED,  pp.     Doubled  ;  laid  in  plaits  ;  complicated  ; 

kept  in  a  fold. 
FoLD'ER,  7i.    An  instrument  used  in  folding  paper. 

2.  One  that  folds. 
FoLD'ING,  ppr.    Doubling ;  laying  in  plaits ;  keep- 
ing in  a  fold. 
2.  a.     Doubling ;  that  may  close  over  another,  or 

that  consists  of  leaves  which  may  close  one  over 

another  ;  as,  a  folding  door. 
FOLD'ING,  71.     A  fold  ;  a  doubling. 

2.  Among  farmers,  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  inclo- 

sttres  on  arable  land,  &x. 
FoLD'ING-DoORS,  (-dorz,)  71.  pi.  Two  doors  which 

meet  in  the  middle,  and  either  slide  back  or  turn 

back  on  hinges,  leaving  a  communication  between 

the  two  apartments,  &c. 
FoLD'LESS,  a.     Having  no  fold.  .11, 1, nan. 

FO-LI-A'CEOUS,   a.     [L.   foliaceus,   from  folium,   a 

leaf.     See  Foil.] 

1.  Leafy  ;  having  leaves  intermixed  with  flowers  ; 
as,  a  foliaceous  spike.  Foliaceous  glands  are  those 
situated  on  leaves. 

2.  Consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  lamina? ;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate  ;  as,  foliaceous  spar. 

Woodward. 
FO'LI-AGE,  71.     [Fr.  feuillage,  from  fewlle,  L.  folium, 
leaf;  It.  fo?liame  :  Sp.  foliage.     See  Foil.] 


1.  Leaves  in  general ;  as,  a  tree  of  beautiful  foli- 
fe. 

2.  A  cluster  of   leaves,   flowers,   and   branches ; 


■ 


and  enrich  capitals,  friezes,  ped 

FO'LI-AGE,  v.  L  To  work  or  to  form  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves.  Drummond. 

Fo'LI-A-G£D,  0.     Furnished  with  foliage.    Shenstone. 

Fo'LI-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  foliatus,  from  folium,  a  leaf, 
Gr.  0uXAoc] 

1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  or  thin  plate  or  lamina. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  spread   over  with   a  thin   coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver,  &c. ;  as,  to  foliate  a  looking-glass. 

FO'LI-ATE,  a.  In  botany,  leafy ;  furnished  with 
leaves  ;  as,  a  foliate  stalk.  Martyn.     Lee. 

Fo'LI-ATE,  n.  In  geometry,  the  name  given  to  a 
curve  of  the  third  order,  defined  by  the  equation 
x^  -f- 1/-"1  =  axy.  Brande. 

F6'LI-A-TED,  pp  on.  Spread  or  covered  with  a 
thin  plate  or  foil. 
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2.  In  mineralogy,  consisting  of  plates  or  thin  lay- 
ers ;  resembling  or  in  the  form  of  a  plate  ;  lamellar ; 
as,  a  foliated  fracture. 

Minerals  that  consist  of  grains,  and  are  at  the  same  time  foliated, 
are  called  granularly  foliated.  Kirwan. 

FtVLI-A-TING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  leaf  or  foil. 

FO-LI-A'TION,  71.  [L.  foliatio.]  In  botany,  the  leaf- 
ing of  plants ;  vernation  ;  the  disposition  of  the 
nascent  leaves  within  the  bud.  Martyn. 

2.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate, 
leaf,  or  foil. 

3.  The  act  or  operation  of  spreading  foil  over  the 
back  side  of  a  minor  or  looking-glass. 

Fo'LI-A-TURE,  71.     The  state  of  being  beaten  into 
FO'LI-ER,  n.     Goldsmith's  foil.  [foil. 

FO-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  folium,  leaf,  and  fero,  to 

bear.] 

Producing  leaves. 
FO'LI-O,  (fo'le-o  or  fol'yo,)  71.     [L.  folium,  a  leaf,  in 

folio.]  * 

1.  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  formed  by  once 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Among  merc/uiuU,  a  page,  or  rather  both  the 
right  and  left  hand  pages  of  an  account-book,  ex- 
pressed liy  the  same  figure.  Encyc. 

Fo'LI-O,  a.  Pertaining  to  paper  folded  but  once,  or  to 
a  volume  of  the  largest  size. 

FO'LI-OLE,  n.     [from  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 

A  leaflet ;  one  of  the  single  leaves,  which  together 
constitute  a  compound  leaf.  Lee. 

Fo'LI-O-MOIlT,  a.     [L.  folium  mortuum.] 

Of  a  dark  yellow  color,  or  that  of  a  faded  leaf; 
fillemot.  Woodward. 

Fo'LI-OUS,  a.     Leafy  ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial.    Brown. 
2.  In   botany,  having  leaves  intel  mixed  with  the 
flowers. 

FOLK,  (foke,)n.  [Sax.  folc;  D.  voile;  G.  volk;  Sw. 
folck ;  Dan.  folk  ;  L.  valgus.  The  sense  is  a  crowd, 
from  collecting  or  pressing,  not  from  following,  but 
from  the  same  root,  as  to  follow  is  to  press  toward. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Sax.  fela,  G.  vicl,  D.  veel,  Gr. 
rroXijc  and  ttoXXoi.  Originally  and  properly  it  had 
no  plural,  being  a  collective  noun  ;  but  in  modern 
use,  in  America,  it  has  lost  its  singular  number,  and 
we  hear  it  only  in  the  plural.  It  is  a  colloquial 
word,  not  admissible  into  elegant  style.] 

1.  People  in  general,  or  any  part  of  them  without 
distinction.  What  do  folks  say  respecting  the  war  ? 
Men  love  to  talk  about  the  affairs  of  other  fallcs. 

2.  Certain  people,  discriminated  from  others;  as, 
old  folks  and  young  folks.  Children  sometimes  call 
their  parents  the  old  folks.  So  we  say,  sick  folks ; 
poor  folks  ;  proud  follis. 

3.  In  Scripture,  Hie  singular  number  is  used  ;  as,  a 
few   sick   folk;    impotent  folk.     Mark   vi.     John  v. 
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In  English  law,  copyhold   bind  ;  land 
common  people,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Blackstone. 
FoLK'MoTE,  (foke'mote,)  71.     [Sax.  folcmote,  folk- 
meeting.] 

An  assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  bishops,  thanes, 
aldermen,  and  freemen,  to  consult  respecting  public 
affairs ;  an  annual  convention  of  the  people,  an- 
swering, in  some  measure,  to  a  modern  parliament; 
a  word  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest, after  which  the  national  council  was  called  a 
parliament  Somncr.     Spelman. 

But  some  authors  allege  that  the  folkmote  was  an 
inferior  meeting  or  court.     Spenser  uses  the  word 
for  a  mere  assemblage  of  people. 
FOL'LI-CLE,  (fol'le-kl,)re.*  [L.  folliculus,  from  follis, 
a  bag  or  bellows.] 

1.  In  botany,  an  univalvular  pericarp;  a  seed-ves- 
sel opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and  having 
the  seeds  loose  in  it.  Martyn. 

A  carpel  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture,  and 
having  no  dorsal  suture.  Lindtcy. 

2.  An  air  bag;  a  vessel  distended  with  air;  as  at 
the  root  in  Utricularia,  and  on  the  leaves  in  Al- 
drovanda.  Martyn. 

3.  A  little  bag  in  animal  bodies  ;  a  gland  ;  a  fold- 
ing ;  a  cavity.  Coze. 

FOL-LIC'lI-LA-TED,     a.      Having    follicular    seed- 

FOL-Lie'U-LOUS,  a.    Having  or  producing  follicles. 

FOL'LI-FLJL,  a.    Full  of  folly.    [Not  used.]  Shenstone. 

FOL'LOW,  v.  t.t  [Sax.  folgian,  Jilian,  fylgan;  D. 
volgen ;  G.  folgen  ;  Dan.  folgcr ;  Sw.  fdlja  ;  Ir.  foil- 
canam.  The  sense  is,  to  urge  forward,  drive,  press. 
Class  Bl,  No.  14,  46.] 

1.  To  go  after  or  behind  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  move 
behind,  but  in  the  same  direction.  Soldiers  will 
usually  follow  a  brave  officer. 

2.  To  pursue  ;  to  chase  ;  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game. 

3.  To  accompany ;  to  attend  in  a  journey. 

And  Rebekah  arose,  and   Iter  damsels,  and   they  rode  on  the 

4.  To  accompany ;  to  be  of  the  same  company  ;  to 
attend  for  any  purpose.     Luke  v. 

5.  To  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  come  after ; 
as,  a  storm  is  followed  by  a  calm. 

Signs  following  signs  le;ul  nn  llir'  mighty  year.  Pope. 
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6.  To  be  consequential  ;  to  result  from,  as  effect 
from  a  cause.  Intemperance  is  often  followed  by 
disease  or  poverty,  or  by  both. 

7.  To  result  from,  as  an  inference  or  deduction. 
It  follows  from  these  facts  that  tint  accused  is  guilty. 

8.  To  pursue  with  the  eye  ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  a  moving  body.  Ho  followed,  or  his  eyes  followed, 
the  ship,  till  it  was  beyond  sight. 

He  followed  with  Ids  eyes  the  fleeting  shade.  Vryden. 

9.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy  ;  as,  to  follow  a  pattern  or 
model ;  to  follow  fashion. 

10.  To  embrace  ;  to  adopt  and  maintain  ;  to  have 
or  entertain  like  opinions;  to  think  or  believe  like 
another ;  as,  to  follow  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  a 
philosophic  sect ;  to  follow  Plato. 

11.  To  obey  ;  to  observe  ;  to  practice ;  to  act  in 
conformity  to.  It  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  commands 
of  Christ.  Good  soldiers  follow  the  orders  of  their 
general ;  good  servants  follow  the  directions  of  their 
master. 

12.  To  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire  ;  to  endeavor 
to  obtain. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  —  Heb.  xii. 

13.  To  use  ;  to  practice  ;  to  make  the  chief  busi 
ness  ;  as,  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ;  to  M 
low  the  profession  of  law.  Forby. 

14.  To  adhere  to ;  to  side  with. 

The  house  of  Judah  followed  David.  —2  Sam.  ii. 

15.  To  adhere  to  ;  to  honor ;  to  worship  ;  to  serve. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

16.  To  be  led  or  guided  by. 

Woe  to  the  fuolisii  pn>|iii  cs,  wliu  follow  their  own  spirit,  and 
have  seen  nothing.  —  Kzek.  xiii. 

17.  To  move  on  in  the  same  course  or  direction  ; 
to  be  guided  by  ;  as,  to  follow  a  track  or  course. 

FOL'LoW,  v.  i.     To  come  after  another. 

The  famine  —  shall 


:  after  you Jer   xlfi. 

1  accompany.  Shalt. 


2.  To  attend  ; 

3.  To  be  posterior  in  time  ;  as,  following  ages. 

4.  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause.  From 
such  measures  great  mischiefs  imistfollow. 

5.  To  result,  as  an  inference.  The  facts  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  inference  drawn  from  them  does 
not  follow. 

To  follow  on;  to  continue  pursuit  or  endeavor;  to 
persevere. 

Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.— 
Hosea  vi. 
FOL'LoW-.ED,  (fol'lode,)  pp.    Pursued  ;  succeeded  ; 
accompanied  ;    attended  ;    imitated  ;    obeyed  ;    ob- 
served ;  practiced  ;  adhered  to. 
FOL'LoW-ER,  «.     One  who  comes,  goes,  or  moves 
after  another,  in  the  same  course. 

2.  One  titat  takes  another  as  his  guide  in  doctrines, 
opinions,  or  example ;  one  who  receives  the  opinions, 
and  imitates  the  example,  of  another  ;  an  adherent ; 


That  ye  be  not  -.f'thhd,  bm  /..'>, -<r.<  ..I  th.  m  who,  through  faith 
and  pattena',  inherit  tin-  [.imins.'s.  —  Heb.  vi. 

3.  One  who  obeys,  worships,  and  honors. 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.  —  Eph.  v. 

4.  An  adherent ;  a  disciple;  one  who  embraces  the 
same  system  ;  as,  a  follower  of  Plato. 

5.  An  attendant;  a  companion  ;  an  associate  or  a 
dependent.  The  warrior  distributed  the  plunder 
among  his  followers. 

No  follower,  but  a  friend.  Pope. 

6.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

Spenser.     Dryden. 

7.  One  of  the  same  faction  or  party. 
FOL'LoVV-ING,  ppr.  Coming  or  going  after  or  be- 
hind ;  pursuing  ;  attending;  imitating  ;  succeeding 
in  time  ;  resulting  from  as  an  effect  or  an  inference  ; 
adhering  to;  obeying,  observing  ;  using,  practicing  ; 
proceeding  in  the  same  course. 

FOL'LoVV-ING,  a.    Being  next  after ;  succeeding. 
FOL'LY,  71.     [Fr.  folic,  from  fol,fou  ;  Arm.  follcz  ;  It. 
follia.     See  Fool.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  imbecility  of  mind  ; 
want  of  understanding. 

A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

2.  A  weak  or  absurd  act  not  highly  criminal  ;  an 
act  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
or  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  used  in  the  singular,  but  is  generally 
in  the  plural.    Hence  we  speak  of  the  follies  of  youth. 

Whom  folly  pleases,  or  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

3.  An  absurd  act  which  is  highly  sinful  ;  any 
conduct  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man ;  sin  ; 
scandalous  crimes ;  that  which  violates  moral  pre- 
cepts and  dishonors  the  offender.  Shechem  wrought 
folly  in  Israel.  Achan  wrought  folly  in  Israel.  Gen. 
xxxiv.    Josh.  vii. 


FO'MAL-HAUT,  n.  A  star  of  the  first  magn  itude.  in 
the  consteiiation  Piscis  Mustralis,  or  Southern  Fish  . 
It  is  much  used  in  astronomical  measurements. 

Olmsted. 
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•>,  from  fovea,  to  warm  ; 

To  apply  warm  lotions  to  ;  to  bathe  with  warm 
medicated  liquors,  or  with  flannel  dipped  in  warm 
water. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat;  to  encourage  growth. 
[Not  used.]  Milton. 

3.  To  encourage ;  to  abet ;  to  cherish  and  promote' 
by  excitements;  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  to  foment  ill 
humors.  Locke. 

So  we  say,  to  foment  troubles  or  disturbances  ;  to 
foment  intestine  broils. 
FO-MENT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  applying  warm 
liquors  to  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  flannels 
dipped  in  hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions,  for  the 
purpose  of  easing  pain,  by  relaxing  the  skin,  or  of 
discussing  tumors.  Encyc.     Quincy. 

2.  The  lotion  applied,  or  to  be  applied,  to  a  diseased 
part.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Excitation  ;  instigation  ;  encouragement. 
FO-MENT'ED,  pp.    Bathed  with  warm   lotions  ;  en- 
couraged. 

FO-MENT'ER,  n.    One  who  foments ;  one  who  en- 

courases  or  instigates  ;  as,  a  fomenter  of  sedition. 
FO-MENT'ING,  ppr.     Applying  warm  lotions. 

2.  Encouraging  ;  aliening  ;  promoting. 
FON,  n.     [Chaucer,  fonne,  a  fool ;  Ice.  faane.] 

A  fool ;  an  idiot.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FOND,  a.     rChaucer,  fonne,  a  fool  ;  Scot. /ore,  to  play 

the  fool ;  fonc,  to  fondle,  to  toy  ;  Ir.fonn,  delight,  de- 

sire,  a  longing.     Qu.  Ar.      i\  afana,  which  signifies 
to  diminish,  to  impair  mental  powers,  to  make  fool- 


ish, to  be  destitute  of  reason ;  and 
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fail.    These  are  the  most  probable  affinities  I  have 
been  able  to  find.] 

1.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  weak  ;   indiscreet  ;  imprudent. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 

Fond  thoughts  may  1  ill  ml"  souk'  Mle  brain.  Davies. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving  ;  doting  ;  weakly 
indulgent ;  as,  a  fond  mother  or  wife.  JUddison. 

3.  Much  pleased  ;  loving  ardently  ;  delighted  with. 
A  child  is  fond  of  play  ;  a  gentleman  is  fond  of  his 
sports,  or  of  his  country-scat.  In  present  usage,/un<i 
does  not  always  imply  weakness  or  folly. 

4.  Relishing  highly.  The  epicure  is  fond  of  high- 
seasoned  food.  Multitudes  of  men  are  too  fond  of 
strong  drink. 

5.  Trifling  ;  valued  by  folly.    [Little  used.]   Shak. 
FOND,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  great  indulgence  or  tender- 
ness ;  to  caress ;  to  cocker. 

The  Tynan  hugs  and  fonds  ihee  on  her  breast.  Dryden. 

Fond  is  thus  used  by  the  poets  only.    We  now  use 
fondle. 
FOND,  v.  i.    To  be  fond  of;   to  be  in  love  with ;  to 

dote  on.     [Little  used.]  Skak. 

FOND'LE,  (fond'l,)  v.  t.    To  treat  with  tenderness  ; 

to  caress  ;  as,  a  nurse  fondles  a  child. 
FOND'L£D,  pp.     Treated  with  affection  ;  caressed. 
FOND'LER,  n.    One  who  fondles. 
FOND'LING,  ppr.    Caressing;  treating  with  tender- 
ness. 
FOND'LING,  n.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. 

L'Estrange. 
FOND'LY,  adv.     Foolishly  ;    weakly  ;    imprudently  ; 
with  indiscreet  affection. 

Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honor  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

2.  With    great  or   extreme   affection.     We  fondly 
embrace  those  who  are  dear  to  us. 
FOND'NESS,  re.      Foolishness;    weakness;  want  of 
sense  or  judgment.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Tender  passion  ;  warm  affection. 


tgirl. 


Smft. 


4.  Strong  inclination  or  propensity  ;  as,  a  fondness 
for  vice  or  sin.  Hammond. 

5.  Strong  appei  if  e  or  relish  ;  -.i*,  fondness  for  ardent 
spirit,  or  for  a  particular  kind  of  food. 

[It  is  now  used  rhu  An  in  III,-  three  Inner  senses.] 
FOSY'DUS,  (fon'du,)  re.     [Fr.]     A  name  given  by  the 
French  to  a  particular  style  of  printing  calico,  paper- 
hangings,  &.c,  in  which  the  colors,  like  those  of  the 
rainbow,  are  melted  or  graduated  into  each  other. 
Ure. 
F6NE.     PI.  of  Foe.  Spenser. 

FONT,  n.*  [Fr.  fonte;  Sp.  fnente  ;  It.  fonte  ;  L.fons; 
W.  fynnon,  a  fountain,  and  fijniaw,  to  produce,  to 
abound;  allied  to  L.fundo,  to  pour  out.] 

A  large  basin  or  stone  vessel  in  which  water  is 
contained  for  baptizing  children  or  other  persons  in 
the  church. 
FONT,  n.  [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondre,  to  melt  or  cast ;  L. 
fundo,  to  pour  out ;  Sp.fnndir;  It.  fondcre;  properly, 
a  casting.] 

A  complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of  one 
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size,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  points,  accents,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  for  priming  with  that 
letter. 

FONT' AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fount,  fountain,  source, 
or  origin.  Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

FONT'A-NEL,  n.  [from  the  Fr.]  An  issue  for  the 
discharge  of  humors  from  the  body.  Hall. 

2.  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium,  between  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  also  between  the 
parietal  and  occipital,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
sagittal  suture.  Cyc.     Parr. 

FON-TANGE',  (fon-tanj',)  re.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer.]  A  knot  of  ribbons  on  the  top  of  a 
head-dress.  JIddison, 

FOOD,  re.  [Sax.  fod,  foda  ;  G.  fitter  ;  D.  voediel ;  Dan. 
foeder;  Sw.fudn,  from  feeding.     See  Feed.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  eaten  by  animals 
for  nourishment,  and  whatever  supplies  nutriment  to 
plants. 

2.  Meat;  aliment ;  flesh  or  vegetables  eaten  for 
sustaining  human  life  ;  victuals  ;  provisions ;  what- 
ever is  or  may  be  eaten  for  nourishment. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  —  Prov.  XXX. 

3.  Whatever  supplies  nourishment  and  growth  to 
plants,  as  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c.  Manuring 
substances  furnish  plants  with  food. 

4.  Something  that  sustains,  nourishes,  and  aug- 
ments.    Flattery  is  the   food  of  vanity. 

FOOD,  v.  t.     To  feed.     [Not  in  use.]  Barret. 

FOOD'FUL,  a.     Supplying  food  ,  full  of  food.  Dryden. 

FOOD'LESS,  a.  Without  food  ;  destitute  of  provis- 
ions ;  barren.  Sandys. 

FOOD'Y,  a.     Eatable  ;  fit  for  food.     [JYot  used.] 

Chapman. 

FOOL,  re.  [Fr.  fol,  fou ;  It.  folle,  mad,  foolish  ;  Ice. 
fol;  Arm.  full ;  W.  fol,  round,  blunt,  foolish,  vain; 
fwl,  a  fool,  a  blunt  one,  a  stupid  one ;  Russ.  phalia. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  Welsh,  that  the  primary 
sense  of  the  adjective  is,  thick,  blunt,  lumpish.  Heb. 
'jsn.] 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason,  or  the  common 
powers  of  understanding  ;  an  idiot.  Some  persons 
are  born  fools,  and  are  called  natural  fools ;  others 
may  become  fools  by  some  injury  done  to  the 
brain. 

2.  In  common  language,  a  person  who  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  intellect,  but  not  an  idiot;  or,  a  person 
who  acts  absurdly ;  one  who  does  not  exercise  his 
reason ;  one  who  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  wisdom. 

Experience  k< :>:[S  :i 

3.  In  Scripture,  fool  is  often  used  for  a  wicked  or 
depraved  person ;  one  who  acts  contrary  to  sound 
wisdom  in  his  moral  deportment ;  one  who  follows 
his  own  inclinations,  who  prefers  trifling  and  tem- 
porary pleasures  to  the  service  of  God  and  eternal 
happiness. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.  — Ps.  xiv. 

4.  A  weak  Christian  ;  a  godly  person  who  has 
much  remaining  sin  and  unbelief. 

0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  tlie  prophets  have  writ- 
ten.—Luke  xxiv. 
Also,  one  who  is  accounted  or  called  a  fool  by  un- 
godly men.     1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

5.  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 


6.  A  buffoon  ;  one  formerly  kept   by   kings,  and 
other  persons  of  rank,  as  a  jester  and  butt  of  ridi- 
cule.    He  was  dressed  fantastically  with  a  cap  hav- 
ing a  red  stripe  on  the  top,  called  a  corcomb ;  and  car- 
ried a  bawblc,  (inarotte,)  which  was  a  short  stick  with 
a  head  carved  on  the  end,  sometimes  surmounted 
with  a  small  bladder  filled  partly  with  pease,  gravel, 
&.c,  which  he  used  as  a  weapon  of  offensive  sport. 
Encyc.  Jim. 
I  scorn,  although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester.  Milton. 
To  play  the  fool;   to  act  the  buffoon;  to  jest;  to 
make  sport. 
2.  To  act  like  one  void  of  understanding. 
To  put  the  fool  on  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  delude. 
To  make  a  fool  of;  to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat ;  to  dis- 
appoint. 
FOOL,  v.  i.    To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  spend  time  in  idle- 
ness, sport,  or  mirth. 

Is  this  a  time  for  fooling  ?  Dryden. 

FOOL,  v.  U    To  treat  with  contempt;  to  disappoint; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impose  oil. 
When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat  J 
For,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit.  Dryden. 

2.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish.  Shale 

3.  To  cheat ;  as,  to  fool  one  out  of  his  money. 

To  fool  away ;  to  spend  in  trifles,  idleness,  folly,  or 
without  advantage  ;  as,  to  fool  awav  time. 

2.  To  spend  for  things  of  no  vffflle  or  use  ;  to  ex- 
pend improvidently  ;  as,  to  fool  away  money. 
FOOL,  n.    A  compound  of  gooseberries  scalded  and 
crushed,  (foulcs,)  with  cream  ;    commonly   called 
gooseberry-fool.  Goldsmith. 
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FOOL'-BEG-G£D,  a.     Idiotical  ;  absurd.  Shak. 

FOOL'-Bol.D,  a.     Foolishlv  bold.  Bale. 

FOOL'-BORN,  a.     Foolish  from  the  birth.         Shak. 

FOOL'-ED,  (foold,)  pp.  Disappointed;  defeated;  de- 
ceived ;  imposed  on. 

FOOL'ER-Y ,  re.  The  practice  of  folly ;  habitual  folly  ; 
attention  to  trifles.  Shak. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  or  weakness.  Watts. 

3.  Object  of  folly.  Ralegh. 
FOOL'-HAP'PY,  a.  Lucky  without  judgment  or  con- 
trivance.                                                        Spenser 

FOOL'-HARD'I-LY,  adv.    With  fool-hardiness. 

FOOL'-HARD'I-NESS,  n.  Courage  without  sense  or 
judgment  ;  mad  rashness.  Dryden. 

FOOL'-HARD'ISE,  re.  Fool-hardiness.  [JYot  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

FOOL'HARD-Y,  a.t  [fool  and  hardy.]  Daring  with- 
out judgment ;  madly  rash  and  adventurous  ;  fool- 
ishly bold.  Howell. 

FOOL'ING,  ppr.  Defeating ;  disappointing ;  deceiving. 
2.  a.     Acting  like  a  fool. 

FOOL'ISH,  a.t  Void  of  understanding  or  sound  judg- 
ment ;  weak  in  intellect ;  applied  to  general  character. 

2.  Unwise  ;  imprudent ;  acting  without  judgment 
or  discretion  in  particular  things. 

3.  Proceeding  from  folly,  or  marked  with  folly ; 
silly  ;  vain  ;   trifling. 

But  foolish  questions  avoid.  —  2  Tim.  ii. 

4.  Ridiculous  ;  despicable. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior. 

5.  In  Scripture,  wicked  ;  sinful ;  acting  without 
regard  to  the  divine  law  and  glory,  or  to  one's  own 
eternal  happiness. 

O  foolish  Galatians.  —  Gal.  iii. 

6.  Proceeding  from  depravity  ;  sinful ;  as,  foolish 
lusts.     I  Tim.  vi. 

FOOL'ISH-LY,  adv.    Weakly  ;  without  understand- 
ing or  judgment ;  unwisely;  indiscreetly. 
2.  Wickedly  ;  sinfully. 

I  have  done  very  foolishly.  —  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
FOOL'ISH-NESS,  re.     Folly  ;  want  of  understanding. 

2.  Foolish  practice  ;  want  of  wisdom  or  good  judg- 
ment. 

3.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  absurdity  ;  folly. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.  — 
1  Cor.  i. 
FOOLS'GAP,  re.     [Qa.fu\l  and  L.  scapus,  or  folio  and 
shape.] 

A  kind  of  paper,  of  small  size,  usually  about  17 
inches  by  14. 
FOOL'S'-ER'RAND,  n.    The  pursuit  of  what  can  not 

be  found.  Booth. 

FOOL'S'-PARS'LEY,  re.     A  poisonous,  umbelliferous 


napium  of  botanists. 
rnol,  'SToNES,  re.     Apian 
FOOL'TRAP,  re.     A  trap  to 


P.  Cyc. 

species  of  Orchis. 

:h  fools,  as  a  fly-trap. 
Dryden. 

OOT,  re. ;  pi.  Feet.  [Sax.  fot,  fct ;  D.  voet;  G.fuss; 
Sw.fot;  Dan.  fod;  Gr.  irut'C,  ttuoos  ;  L.  pes,  pedis; 
Sans,  pad ;  Siam.  bat ;  Fr.  pied,  pic  ;  Sp.  pie  ;  Port. 
pe ;  It.  piede,  pit) ;  Copt,  bat,  fat.  Probably  this  word 
is  allied  to  the  Gr.  jruretu,  to  walk,  to  tread  ;  as  the 
W.  troed,  foot,  is  to  the  Eng.  verb  to  tread.] 

1.  In  animal  bodies,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg  ; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  Heads  the  earth  in  standing 
or  walking,  and  by  which  the  animal  is  sustained 
and  enabled  to  step. 

2.  That  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ani- 
mal's foot  in  shape  or  office  ;  the  lower  end  of  any 
thing  that  supports  a  body  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 

3.  The  lower  part ;  the  base  ;  as,  the  foot  at  a  col- 
umn, or  of  a  mountain. 

4.  The  lower  part ;  the  bottom ;  as,  the  foot  of  an 
account ;  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

5.  Foundation  ;  condition  ;  state.  We  are  not  on 
the  same/uo«  with  our  fellow-citizens.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  more  common,  in  America,  to  use  footing  ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  plural  is  not  used. 

6.  Plan  of  establishment ;  fundamental  principles. 
Our  constitution  may  hereafter  be  placed  on  a  better 
foot.     [In  tins  sense  the  plural  is  not  used,] 

7.  In  military  language,  soldiers  who  march  and 
fight  on  foot;  infantry,  as  dii-tinguished  from  cavalry. 
[In  tins  sense  the  plural  is  not  used.] 

8.  A  measure  consisting  of  twelve  inches;  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  from  the  length  of  a  man's  foot.  A 
square  foot  contains  144  square  inches;  a  cubic  foot 
contains  1728  cubic  inches. 

9.  In  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  consti- 
tuting part  of  a  verse,  as  the  iambus,  the  dactyl,  and 
the  spondee. 

10.  Step ;  pace. 

1 1.  Level ;  par.     [  06s.1 

12.  The  part  of  a  stocking 
the  foot. 

By  foot,  or  rather,  on  foot,  by  walking  ;  as,  to  go  or 
pass  on  foot ;  or  by  fording ;  as,  to  pass  a  stream  on 
foot.     [See  the  next  definition.]    • 

To  set  on  foot;  to  originate;  to  begin;  to  put  in 
motion  ;  as,  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription.     Hence,  to 


L'Estrange. 
Bacon. 
boot  which  receives 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT. -METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. -NOTE,  DOVE.  MOVE,  WOLF.  BOOK 


'See  Pkluvial  JUiislfiilivns. 
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be  an  foot,  is  to  be  in  motion,  action,  or  process  of 


FOOT,  o.  i.    To  dance ;  to  tread  to  I 
to  skip.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  ;  opposed  to  ride  or  fly.     In  this  sens 
the  word  is  commonly  followed  by  it. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try,  for  once,  who  can  foo 
farthest.  Dryden 


2.  To  settle  ;  to  begin  to  fix.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  tread  ;  as,  to  foot  the  green.  Tickell. 

4.  To  add  the  numbers  in  a  column,  and  set  the 
sum  at  the  foot ;  as,  to  foot  an  account. 

5.  To  seize  and  hold  with  the  foot.     [Jfot  used.] 

Herbert. 

6.  To  add  or  make  a  foot ;  as,  to  foot  a  stocking  or 
boot. 

FOOTBALL,   n.      A  ball  consisting  of  an   inflated 

bladder','  cased  in  leather,  to  be  driven  by  the  foot. 

Waller. 

2.  The  sport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football. 

Arbnthnot. 

FOOT'-BAND,  n.     A  band  of  infantry. 

F<X>T'-BOY,  n.     A  menial  ;  an  attendant  in  livery. 
Swift. 

FOOT'-BREADTH,  (-bredth,)  n.  The  breadth  of  the 
font.    Deut.  ii. 

FOOT-BRIDGE,  n.  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Sidney. 

FOOT'-CLOTH,  n.  A  sumpter  cloth,  or  housings  of 
ahorse,  used  by  the  gentry,  which  usually  covered 
his  whole  body  and  reached  down  to  his  heels. 

Shak. 

FQOT'-GUSH-ION,  n.    A  cushion  for  the  feet. 

FOOTED,  pp.  Kicked  ;  trod  ;  summed  up  ;  furnished 
With  a  foot,  as  a  stocking. 

FOOTED,  a.  Shaped  in  the  foot ;  as,  footed  like  a 
goat.  Grew. 

FOOTFALL,  n.    A  footstep. 

2.  A  trip  or  stumble.  Shak. 

FOOT-FIGHT,  (-f  Ite,)  n.  A  conflict  by  persons  on 
foot,  in  opposition  to  a  fight  on  horseback.    Sidney. 

FOOTGUXRDS,  (-g'irdz,)  n.  pi.     Guards  of  infantry. 

FO0THALT,(-hawIt,)  n.  A  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
arid  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which  enters  be- 
tween the  claws.  Encyc. 

FOOTHOLD,  n.  That  which  sustains  the  feet  firmly, 
arid  prevents  them  from  slipping  or  moving  ;  that  on 
which  one  may  tread  or  rest  securely.   L'Estrange. 

FOOTHOT,  ado.  Immediately  ;  a  word  borrowed  from 
hunting.  Gower. 

FOOTING,  ppr.  Dancing;  treading;  settling;  add- 
ing a  new  foot. 

FQOT'ING,  n.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  that  which  sus- 
tains ;  firm  foundation  to  stand  on. 


ooling  and  help  to  lie-  i 


2.  Support ;  root.  Dryden. 

3.  Basis  ;  foundation.  Locke. 

4.  Place  ;  stable  position.  Dryden. 

5.  Permanent  settlement.     Let  not  these  evils  gain 
footing.  , 

6.  Tread  ;  step  ;  walk.  Milton. 

7.  Dance;  tread  to  measure.  Shak. 

8.  Steps  ;  road  ;  track.     [Little  used.]         Bacon. 

9.  State;  condition;  settlement.     Place  both  par- 
ties on  an  equal  footing. 

10.  A  plain,  cotton  lac ',  without  figures. 

11.  In  architecture,  a  term   applied   to  the   broad 
foundations  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

FOOT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  feet. 
FOOT'-LICK-ER,  n.    A  mean  flatterer ;  a  sycophant ; 

a  fawner.  Shak. 

FOOTMAN,  n.    A  soldier  who  marches  and  fights  on 

2.  A  menial  servant ;  a  runner ;  a  servant  in  liv- 

FOOTMAN-SHIP,  n.    The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

Hayward. 
FOOT-MAN-TLE,  n.    A  garment  to  keep  the  gown 

clean,  in  riding. 
FOOT-MARK,  n.    A  track  ;  mark  of  a  foot. 

Coleridge. 
FOOT-MUFF,  n.   A  receptacle  for  the  feet,  lined  with 

fur,  &c,  for  keeping  them  warm  in  winter. 
FOOT'-PaCE,  n.    A  slow  step,  as  in  walking. 

Johnson. 
2.  In  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  stair  broader  than  the  rest. 
Gmilt. 
FOOT'PAD,  n.    A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 
F06T'-PAS-SEN  GER,  n.    One  who  passes  on  fool, 

as'  over  a  bridge,  &c. 
FOOT-PATH,  n.    A  narrow  path  or  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers only. 

f88t'IpL0  UGH,  \  "■     A  kind  0f  swing-PIow. 
FOOT'-PoST,  n.    A  post  or  messenger  that  travels  on 

foot.  Carew. 

FOOTPRINT,  7i.    The  impression  of  the  foot. 

W.  Irving.     Moore. 
FOOT'-RoPE,  n.    The  rope  stretching  along  a  yard, 

upon  which  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furling;  for- 
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merly  called  a  horse.    Also,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope 
to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.     Totten. 

FOOT'ROT,  71.    An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  sheep. 

f6QT'-R0LE,  7i.  A  rule  or  measure  twelve  inches 
long. 

FOOT'-SHACK-LES,  (-lz,)  n.  pi.  Shackles  for  the 
fe'et. 

FOOT-SSL-DIER,  (-sol-jer,)  n.  A  soldier  that  serves 
on  foot. 

FOOTSTALK,  (-stawk,)  n.  [foot  and  stalk.]  In 
botany,  a  petiole  ;  a  partial  stem  supporting  the  leaf, 
or  connecting  it  with  the  stem  or  branch.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  the  same  footstalk  supports  both 
the  leaf  and  fructification,  as  in  Turnera  und  Hibis- 
cus. Marty  n. 

FOOT'STALL,  (-stawl,)  n.    A  woman's  stirrup. 

Johnson. 

FOOTSTEP,  7i.  A  track  ;  the  mark  or  impression  of 
the  foot.  Locke. 

2.  Token ;  mark ;  visible  sign  of  a  course  pursued  ; 
as,  the  footsteps  of  divine  Wisdom.  Bentley. 

Footsteps,  pi. ;  example  ;  as,  follow  the  footsteps  of 
good  men. 
2.  Way  ;  course.    Ps.  lxxvii. 

FOOTSTOOL,  7i.  A  stool  for  the  feet ;  that  which 
supports  the  feet  of  one  when  sitting. 

To  make  enemies  a  footstool,  is  to  reduce  them  to 
entire  subjection.     Ps.  ex. 

FOOTWa-LING,  ti.  The  inside  planks  or  lining  of 
a  vessel,  over  tile  floor-timbers.  Totten. 

FOOT-WARM-ER,  n.   A  box  containing  a  tin  vessel, 
into  which  hot  water  is  put  for  wanning  the  feet. 
Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

FOP,  71.  [Sp.  anil  Port,  guapo,  spruce,  gay,  affected, 
foppish,  affectedly  nice  ,  also  in  Sp.,  stout,  bold,  from 
the  root  of  vapor,  rapid i  Sp.  guaprar,  to  brag.  The 
Latin  oappa,  a  senseless  fellow,  is  evidently  from  the 
same  root,  with  the  sense  of  emptiness  or  lightness.] 
A  vain  man,  of  weak  understanding  and  much  os- 
tentation ;  one  whose  ambition  is  to  gain  admiration 
by  showy  dress  and  pertness  ;  a  gay,  trilling  man  ;  a 
coxcomb. 

FOP'DOO-DLE,  71.  An  insignificant  fellow.  [Vulgar, 
and  not  used.]  JLudibras. 

FOP'LING,  ti.    A  petty  fop.  Tickell. 

FOP'PER-Y,  71.  Affectation  of  show  or  importance  ; 
showy  folly  ;  as,  the  foppery  of  dress  or  of  manners. 

2.  Folly ;  impertinence. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 

My  sober  house.  Shak. 

3.  Foolery  ;  vain  or  idle  practice  ;  idle  affectation. 

Swift. 
FOP'PISH,  a.  t  Vain  of  dress  ;  making  an  ostentatious 
display  of  gay  clothing ;  dressing  in  the 
fashion. 


in  a  trilling  or  affected 

FOP'PISH-NESS,  ti.  Vanity  and  extravagance  in 
dress  ;  showy  vanity. 

FOR,  prep.  [Sax.  for  or  fore  ;  D.  toot-,  for,  and  be- 
fore ;  G.  fur  and  vor  ,-  Sw.  for  ;  Dan.  for,  for  ;  Ir. 
far  j  Fr.  pour  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  par,  para  ;  It.  per,  which 
unites  for  and  L.  per,  and,  if  this  is  the  same  word, 
so  is  the  Fr.  par.  Indeed,  far  seems  to  be  radically 
the  same  word  ;  for  the  Germans  and  Dutch  use  vcr, 
far,  in  composition,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  words,  as  the  Engli.-h,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  use 
for.  Thus  Ger.  verbir.tm,  D.  vcrbieden,  Dan.  forbyder, 
Sw.  fbrbiuda,  are  all  the  same  word,  Eng.  to  forbid. 
The  French  use  par  as  we  use  for,  in  pardonncr,  to 
pardon,  to  forgive,  It.  perdonare.  Arm.  par  and  pour, 


in  composition;  Hindoo,  para;  Pers.  jj  bar  ox  her, 


and  j^.j  behr.    For  corresponds  in  sense  with  the 

L.  pro,  as  fore  does  with  prce ;  but  pro  and  prm  are 
probably  contracted  from  prod,  prad.  The  L.  por, 
in  composition,  as  in  porrigo,  is  probably  contracted 
from  porro,  Gr.  iroppio,  which  is  the  Eng.  far.  The 
Gr.  nana,  and  probably  -nr.pa,  irepav,  are  from  the 
same  root.  The  radical  sense  of  for  is,  to  go,  to  pass, 
to  advance,  to  reach  or  stretch  ;  and  it  is  probably  al- 
lied to  the  Sax.  faran,  to  fare,  W.for,  a  pass,  foriaw, 
to  travel,  Class  Br,  No.  23,  37,  41.  To  go  toward,  to 
meet,  or  turn  to,  is  the  primary  sense  of  for,  in  two 
of  its  most  common  uses  ;  one  implying  opposition, 
against :  the  other,  a  favor  or  benefit ;  or  for  may  be 
from  fore,  hence  opposite.  To  sell  or  exchange  a  hat 
far  a  guinea,  is  to  set  or  pass  one  against  the  other  ; 
this  is  the  primary  sense  of  all  prepositions  which 
are  placed  before  equivalents  in  sale  and  barter.  Ben- 
efit or  favor  is  expressed  by  moving  toward  a  person, 
or  by  advancing  him.  This  present  is  for  my  friend  ; 
this  advice  for  his  instruction.  And  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  face  or  front  is  taken  for  favor.  For, 
in  some  phrases,  signifies  during,  that  is,  passing, 
continuing  in  time.  I  will  lend  a  book  for  a  day  or 
a  month.  In  composition,  for  is  used  to  give  a  neg- 
ative sense,  as  in  forbid,  which  is  forebid,  to  com- 


FOR 

mand  before,  that  is,  against, ;  and  in  forgive,  to  give 
back  or  away,  to  remit,  to  send  back  or  to  send 
away.] 

1.  Against;  in  the  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  or 
equivalent,  noting  equal  value,  or  satisfactory  com- 
pensation, either  in  barter  and  sale,  in  contract,  or 
in  punishment.  "  Anil  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  for  horses,  and  for  flocks,  and  for  the  cat- 
tle of  the  herds  ; "  that  is,  according  to  the  original, 
he  gave  them  bread  against  horses,  like  the  Gr.  awn, 
and  Fr.  contre.     Gen.  xlvii.  17. 

Buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread.  —Gen.  xlvii.  19. 
And  if  any  mischief  tbllow,  then  thou  shall  give  life  for  life,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  toolh,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  fool.  — 

As  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  hi.  he-  a  eu.ai.ui  for  many. —  Matt.  XI.  See 
also  Marynii.  37.    Matt.  xvi.  26. 

2.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  noting  substitution 
of  persons,  or  agency  of  one  in  the  place  of  another, 
with  equivalent  authority.  An  attorney  is  empow- 
ered to  act  for  his  principal.  Will  you  take  a  letter, 
and  deliver  it  for  me  at  the  post-office?  that  is,  in 
my  place,  or  for  my  benefit. 

3.  In  exchange  of ;  noting  one  thing  taken  crgiven 
in  place  of  another  ;  as,  to  quit  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  a  clergyman. 

4.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  as,  to  translate  a 
poem  line  for  line. 

5.  In  the  character  of ;  noting  resemblance;  a  sense 
derived  from  substitution,  or  standing  in  the  place  of, 
like  avrtOeos,  in  Greek. 

Ifai 


""/or    , 


ungrateful  woman. 
1  do  speak  the  truth. 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

6.  Toward ;  with  the  i 


Dryden. 
i  of  going  to. 

We  sailed  from   I'<  \u  fur  China  and  Japan.  Bacon. 

We  sailed  dioT.lly  for  Genoa,  and  bad  a  lair  wind.  Addison. 

So  we  say,  a  ship  is  bound  for  or  to  France. 

7.  In  advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of;  on  account 
of;  that  is,  toward,  noting  use,  benefit,  or  purpose. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself.  Bacon. 

Shall  I  think  el,.-  anrld  a  as  mad? /or  one, 
And  men  are  ban/or  kmirs,  -'s  heists/or  men, 
Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devoured  ?  Dryden. 

8.  Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to ;  in  favor  of. 

It  is  for  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and  consequently 
of  particular  persona,  to  be  true  *nd  just;  and  it  is  for 
men's  healih  to  be  lemperate.  Tillolxon. 

9.  Leading  or  inducing  to,  as  a  motive. 

futolson. 

10.  Noting  arrival,  meeting,  coming,  or  possession. 
Wait  patiently  for  an  expected  good.  So  in  the 
phrases  looking  for,  staying  for. 

11.  Toward  the  obtaining  of;  in  order  to  the  ar- 
rival at  or  possession  of.  After  all  our  exertions,  we 
depend  on  divine  aid  for  success. 

12.  Against ;  in  opposition  to  ;  with  a  tendency  to 
resist  and  destroy  ;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  headache  or 
toothache.  Alkalies  are  good  for  the  heartburn. 
So  we  say,  to  provide  clothes  or  stores  for  winter,  or 
against  winter. 

13.  Against  or  on  account  of;  in  prevention  of. 

She  wrapped  him  cln^e/or  calchiug  cold.  Richardson. 

Ani,  for  the  lime  >h.ill  not  seem  tedious.  Sliak. 

This  use  is  nearly  obsolete.  The  sense,  however, 
is  derived  from  meeting,  opposing,  as  in  No.  12. 

14.  Because;  on  account  of;  by  reason  of.  He 
cried  out  for  anguish.  I  can  not  go  for  want  of  time. 
For  this  cause,  I  can  not  believe  the  report. 

That  which  we,  for  our  unworihiu.  ss,  are  afraid  to  crave,  our 
prayer  is,  that  God,  for  ihe  worlhiness  of  his  Son,  would, 

Edward  ami  Richard, 
With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
Are  at  our  backs.  Shak. 

How  to  choose  dugs  for  scent  or  speed.  Walter. 

For  as  much  .-is  it  is  i  Intnl. mental  law.  Bacon. 


15.  With  respect  or  regard  to  ;  on  the  part  of. 

It  was  young  counsel  for  the  persons,  and  violent  counsel  for 
Thus  much/or  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge. 

So  we  say,  for  me, for  myself,  or  us  for  me,  I  have 
no  anxiety,  but  for  you  I  have  apprehensions;  all 
implying  toward  or  on  the  side  of. 

16.  Through  a  certain  space  ;  during  a  certain 
time  ;  as,  to  travel  for  three  days  ;  to  sail  for  seven 
weeks  ;  he  holds  his  office  for  life  ;  he  traveled  on 
sand  for  ten  miles  together.  These  senses  seem  to 
imply  passing,  tin:  proper  sense  of  far. 

17.  In  quest  of;  in  order  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  search 
for  arguments  ;  to  recur  to  antiquity  for  examples. 
See  No.  11. 

18.  According  to ;  as  far  as. 

ChemistB  have  not  been  able,  for  auehl  is  vulgarly  known,  by 
fire  alooeto  separate  mie  sulphur  from  antimony.     Boyle. 

19.  Noting  meeting,  coming  together,  or  reception 
Iain  ready  for  you;  that  is,  I  am  ready  to  meet  n 
receive  you 
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20.  Toward  ;  of  tendency  to  ;  as,  an  inclination 
for  drink. 

21.  In  favor  of;  on  the  part  or  side  of;  that  is, 
toward  or  inclined  to.  One  is  for  a  free  government ; 
another  is  for  a  limited  monarchy. 

Aristotle  ia  for  poetical  justice.  Dennis. 

22.  With  a  view  to  obtain ;  in  order  to  possess. 
He  writes  for  money,  or  for  fame  ;  that  is,  toward 
meeting,  or  to  have  in  return,  as  a  reward. 

23.  Toward  ;  with  tendency  to,  or  in  favor  of.  It 
is  for  his  honor  to  retire  from  office.  It  is  for  our 
quiet  to  have  few  intimate  connections. 

24.  Notwithstanding ;    against;    in   opposition   to. 


not  be  deterred  from  undertaking  it.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent application  of  the  sense  of  No.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
[Hoc,  non  obstante.] 

The  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases /or  all  me.    Sped.  No.  79. 

25.  For  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in  ;  that  is,  toward, 
noting  advantage. 

The  oak  for  nothing  ill, 
The  osier  good /or  tu-i^s,  die  p..pliu  fir  ill-'  null.        Spenser. 

26.  In  recompense  of;  in  return  of. 
Now,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done, 

For  peace  at  Iiuiiih,  .inrl/ur  [lie  public  wealth, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Cesar's  health.  Dryden. 

[See  No.  1.] 

27.  In  proportion  to ;  or  rather,  looking  toward, 
regarding.     He  is  tall  for  one  of  his  years,  or  tall  for 

28.  By  means  of.  [his  age. 

Moral  consideration   can  no   way  move    the  sensible  appetite, 
were  it  not  for  the  will.  Hale. 

29.  By  the  want  of. 

The  inhabitants  suffered  severely  both  for  provisions  and  fuel. 
Marshall. 

30.  For  my  life  or  heart,  though  my  life  were  to  be 
given  in  exchange,  or  as  the  price  of  purchase.  I 
can  not,/or  my  life,  understand  the  man.     [No.  1.] 

31.  For  to,  denoting  purpose.  For  was  anciently 
placed  before  the  infinitives  of  verbs,  and  the  use  is 
correct,  but  now  obsolete,  except  in  vulgar  language. 
I  came  for  to  see  you  ;  pour  oous  voir. 

FOR,  con.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced 
of  something  before  advanced.  "That  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 
In  such  sentences,  for  has  the  sense  of  because,  by 
reason  that,  as  in  No.  14  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  No.  14,  the  word  precedes  a  single  noun,  and  here 
it  precedes  a  sentence  or  clause  ;  but  the  phrase 
seems  to  be  elliptical — for  this  cause  or  reason,  which 
follows,  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise,  &c.  In  Romans 
xiii.  6,  we  find  the  word  in  both  its  applications  — 
"  For,  for  this  cause  ye  pay  tribute  also  ;  "  the  first 
for  referring  to  the  sentence  following  ;  the  latter  to 
the  noun  cause. 

2.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  properly,  for 
that. 

For  as  in uc li,  rom pounded,  forasmuch,  is  equivalent 
to,  in  regard  to  Unit,  in  consideration  of.  Forasmuch 
as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may  be  in- 
dulged in  a  little  drink. 

For  why,  Fr.,  pour  quoi,  [per  quod,  pro  quo,]  be- 
cause ;  for  this  reason. 

FOR,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually  the  force  of  a 
negative  or  primitive,  denoting  against,  that  is,  before, 
or  away,  aside. 

FOR' AGE,  n.  [Fr.  fourragc  ;  Arm.  fouraich  ;  It. 
foraggio ;  Sp-forrage;  Port,  forragem  ;  D.  voeraadge. 
If  this  word  signifies  primarily  food  or  fodder,  it  is 
connected  with  W.  fori,  to  feed,  and  L.  voro.  But 
I  take  it  to  be  from  the  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  and 
primarily  to  signify  that  which  is  collected  in  wan- 
dering, roving,  excursion.  In  Port,  foragido  is  a 
vagabond,  and  forrejar  is  to  waste,  to  ravage.] 

1.  Food  of  any  kind  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  grass, 
pasture,  hay,  corn,  and  oats. 

2.  The  act  of  providing  forage. 

Col.  Mawhowl  tump] -I'd  Iils /umire  unmolested.      Marshall. 
If  the  forage  is  to  be  made  at  a  distance  from  the  camp.    Encyc. 

3.  Search  for  provisions  ;  the  act  of  feeding  abroad. 

Milton. 
FOR' AGE,  v.  i.     To  collect  food  for  horses  and  cattle, 
by  wandering  about  and  feeding  or  stripping   the 
country.  Marshall. 

2.  To  wander  far  ;  to  rove.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

3.  To  ravage  ;  to  feed  on  spoil.  Shak. 
FOR'AGE,  v.  L    To  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  &c. 

Encyc. 

FOR'A-GER,  n.  One  that  goes  in  search  of  food  for 
horses  or  cattle. 

FOR'A-GING,  ppr.  or  a.  Collecting  provisions  for 
horses  and  cattle,  or  wandering  in  search  of  food ; 
ravaging  ;  stripping.  The  general  sent  out  a  foraging 
party,  with  a  guard. 

FOR'A-GING,  n.  An  inroad  or  incursion  for  forage 
or  plunder.  Bp.  Hall. 

FO-Ra'MEN,  n.  pi.  Fo-ram'i-na,  [L.]    A  little  open- 
ing ;  a  perforation. 
I'll 


FOR 

FO-RAM-IN'I-FER,  n.     One  of  the  foraminifera. 

FO-RAM-IN-IF'ER-A,  n.  pL      A  family  of  very  mi- 
nute   shells,   consisting  of  one  or  more  series  of 
chambers  united  by  a  small  perforation  or  foramen. 
.    Lyell. 

FO-RAM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  foram- 
inifera. 

FO-RAM'IN-OUS,  a,     [L.  foramen,  a  hole,  from  foro, 
to  bore.] 

Full  of  holes  ;  perforated  in  many  places ;  porous. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

FOR-AS-MUCH'.    In  consideration  of;  because  that. 
[See  For.] 

Fo'RAY,  n.     A  sudden  or  irregular  excursion  in  a 
border  war. 

FOR-BADE',  (for-bad',)pret.  of  Forbid. 

FOR-BATHE',  v.  t.    To  bathe.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Sackville. 

FOR-BEAR',   (Tor-bare',)   v.  i. ;   pret.   Forbore;   pp. 
Forborne.     [Sax.  forb&ran  ;  for  and  bear.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  cease  ;  to  hold  from  proceeding  ; 
as,  forbear  to  repeat  these  reproachful  words. 

2.  To  pause  j  to  delay  ;  as,  forbear  a  while. 

3.  To  abstain  ;  to  omit  ;  to  hold  one's  self  from 
motion  or  entering  on  an  affair. 

Shall  1  go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  1  forbear? 
1  Kings  xxii. 

4.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 

Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  wilt  forbear.  —  Ezek.  H. 

5.  To  be  patient ;  to  restrain  from  action  or  vio- 
lence.    Prov.  xxv.  15. 

FOR-BEAR',  v.  t    To  avoid  voluntarily ;  to  decline. 

Forbear  his  presence.  Shak. 

2.  To  abstain  from  ;  to  omit  ;  to  avoid  doing. 
Learn  from  the  Scriptures  what  you  ought  to  do  and 
what  to  forbear. 

Have  we  not  power  to  forbear  working?  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

3.  To  spare  ;  to  treat  with  indulgence  and  pa- 
tience. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  —  Eph.  iv. 

4.  To  withhold. 

destroy 

FOR-BEAR' ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  avoiding,  shun- 
ning, or  omitting  ;  either  the  cessation  or  intermission 
of  an  act  commenced,  or  a  withholding  from  begin- 
ning an  act.  Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  or  for- 
bearing an  action,  according  as  the  doing  or  forbear- 
ance has  a  preference  in  the  mind.  The  forbearance 
of  sin  is  followed  with  satisfaction  of  mind. 
2.  Command  of  temper ;  restraint  of  passions. 


Shak 


3.  The  exercise  of  patience;  long  suffering;  in- 
dulgence toward  those  who  injure  us  ;  lenity  ;  delay 
of  resentment  or  punishment. 


FOR-BEaR'ER,  7t.    One  that  intermits  or  intercepts. 
Tusser. 
FOR-BEAR'ING,  ppr.     Ceasing;  pausing;  withhold- 
ing from  action  ;  exercising  patience  and  indulgence. 
2.  a.  Patient ;  long-suffering. 
FOR-BEAR'ING,  n.      A   ceasing  or  restraining  from 

action;  patience,  long-suffering. 
FOR-BEAR'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  forbearing,  patient 

manner. 
FOR-BID',  v.  t.  rfprct.  Forbade  ;  pp.  Forbid,  Forbid- 
den.    [Sax.  forbeodan ;   D.  verbieden;   G.  verbicten ; 
Dan.  forbijder  ;  Sw.  fSrbiuda  ;  for  and  bid.] 
Literally,  to  bid  or  command  against.     Hence, 

1.  To  prohibit ;  to  interdict  ;  to  command  to  for- 
bear or  not  to  do.  The  laws  of  God  forbid  us  to 
swear.  Good  manners  also  forbid  us  to  use  profane 
language.  All  servile  labor  and  idle  amusements  on 
the  Sabbath  are  forbidden. 

2.  To  command  not  to  enter  ;  as,  I  have  forbid 
him  my  house  or  presence.  This  phrase  seems  to  be 
elliptical ;  to  forbid  from  entering  or  approaching. 

3.  To  oppose  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct.  An  im- 
passable river  forbids  the  approach  of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  ioax  forbids  the  sight.  Dryden. 

4.  To  accurse  ;  to  blast.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
FOR-BID',  v.  i.    To  utter  a  prohibition  ;  but  in  the  in- 
transitive form,  there  i>  always  an  ellipsis.     I  would 
go,  but  my  state  of  health  forbids,  that  is,  forbids  me 
to  go,  or  my  going. 

FOR-BID',  (pp.  or  a.     Prohibited  ;  as,  the  forbid- 

FOR-BID'D£N,  (      den  fruit. 
2.   Hindered  ;  obstructed. 
FOR-BID'DANCE,  n.    Prohibition  ;  command  or  edict 

against  a  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

FOR-BID'D£N-LY,  ado.    In  an  unlawful  manner. 

Shak. 
FOR-BID'DiSN-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  prohib- 
ited.    [JYot  used.]  Boyle. 
FOR-BID'DER,  n.    He  or  that  which  forbids  or  enacts 

a  prohibition. 
FOR-BID'DINO,  ppr.     Prohibiting;  hindering. 

2.  a.  Repelling  approach  ;  repulsive;  raising  ab- 
horrence, aversion,  or  dislike;  disagreeable;  as,  a 


forbidding  aspect ;  a  forbidding  formality ;   a  forbid- 

FOR-BID'DING,  n.    Hinderance  ;  opposition.  Shak, 

FOR-BID'DING-LY,  adv.    In  a  forbidding  manner. 

FOR-B6RE',  pret.  of  Forbear. 

FOR-BORNE',  pp.  of  Forbear. 

Few  ever  repented  of  having  forborne  to  speak.        Rambler. 

FORCE,  n.t  [Fr.  force;  It.  fona;  Sp.  fuerza ;  Port. 
for£a ;  from  L.  fortis.  All  words  denoting  force, 
power,  strength,  are  from  verbs  which  express  strain- 
ing, or  driving,  rushing,  and  this  word  has  the  ele- 
ments of  Sax.  faran,  and  L.  vireo.] 

1.  Strength  ;  active  power ;  vigor ;  might ;  energy 
that  may  be  exerted  ;  that  physical  property  in  a 
body  which  may  produce  action  or  motion  in  an- 
other body,  or  may  counteract  such  action.  By  the 
force  of  the  muscles  we  raise  a  weight,  or  resist  an 
assault. 

2.  Momentum ;  the  quantity  of  power  produced 
by  motion  or  the  action  of  one  body  on  another ;  as, 
the  force  of  a  cannon  ball. 

3.  That  which  causes  an  operation  or  moral  effect ; 
strength  ;  energy  ;  as,  the  force  of  the  mind,  will,  or 
understanding. 

4.  Violence  ;  power  exerted  against  will  or  con- 
sent ;  compulsory  power.  Let  conquerors  consider 
that  force  alone  can  keep  what  force  has  obtained. 

5.  Strength  ;  moral  power  to  convince  the  mind. 
There  is  great  force  in  an  argument. 

6.  Virtue  ;  efficacy.  No  presumption  or  hypothe- 
sis can  be  of  force  enough  to  overthrow  constant  ex- 
perience. 

7.  Validity  ;  power  to  bind  or  hold.  If  the  condi- 
tions of  a  covenant  are  not  fulfilled,  the  contract  is 
of  no  force.  A  testament  is  of  force  after  the  testator 
is  dead.     Heb.  ix.  17. 

8.  Strength  or  power  for  war  ;  armament ;  troops  ; 
an  army  or  navy  ;  as,  a  military  or  naval  force; 
sometimes  in  the  plural;  as,  military  forces. 

9.  Destiny  ;  necessity  ;  compulsion  ;  any  extrane- 
ous power  to  which  men  are  subject ;  as,  the  force  of 
fate  or  of  divine  decrees. 

10.  Internal  power  ;  as,  the  force  of  habit. 

11.  In  law,  any  unlawful  violence  to  person  or 
property.  This  is  simple,  when  no  other  crime  at- 
tends it,  as  the  entering  into  another's  possession, 
without  committing  any  other  unlawful  act.  It  is 
compound,  when  some  other  violence  or  unlaw- 
ful act  is  committed.  The  law  also  implies  force, 
as  when  a  person  enters  a  house  or  inclosure  law- 
fully, but  afterward  does  an  unlawful  act.  In  this 
case,  the  law  supposes  the  first  entrance  to  be  for 
that  purpose,  and  therefore  by  force. 

Physical  force,  is  the  force  of  material  bodies. 

Moral  force,  is  the  power  of  acting  on  the  reason  in 
judging  and  determining. 

Force,  in  mechanics,  is  any  thing  which  moves  or 
tends  to  move  a  body.  The  pressure  of  bodies  at 
rest  is  called  a  force,  because  it  tends  to  produce  mo- 
tion. There  is  also  the  force  of  gravity  or  attraction, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  expansive  force,  &c. 
Olmsted. 
FORCE,  n.  A  water-fall,  so  called  from  its  violence  or 

power.     [Cumberland.]  Holloway. 

FORCE,  v.  t.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear, by  the  exertion  of  a  power  not  resistible.  Men 
are  forced  to  subm  it  to  conquerors ;  masters  force  their 
slaves  to  labor. 

2.  To  overpower  by  strength. 

I  should  have  forced  thee  soon  with  other  arms.  Milton. 

3.  To  impel ;  to  press  ;  to  drive ;  to  draw  or  push 
by  main  strength  ;  a  sense  of  very  extensive  use  ;  as, 
to  force  along  a  wagon  or  a  ship  ;  to  force  away  a 
man's  arms  ;  water  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
channel ;  a  man  may  he  forced  out  of  his  possessions. 

4.  To  enforce ;  to  urge ;  to  press. 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.       Dryden. 

5.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  as,  to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind  ;  to  force  one  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

6.  To  obtain  by  force  ;  to  take  by  violence ;  to  as- 
sault and  take  ;  to  storm ;  as,  to  force  a  passage  ;  to 
force  a  town  or  fort. 

7.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force,  as  a  female. 

8.  To  overstrain  ;  to  distort ;  as,  a  forced  conceit. 

9.  To  cause  to  produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely,  as  a 
tree  ;  or  to  cause  to  ripen  prematurely,  as  fruit. 

10.  To  man;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers;  to  garri 
son. 

To  J 

To  force  out ;  to  drive  out ;  to  compel  to  issue  out 
or  to  leave  ;  also,  to  extort. 

To  force  wine,  is  to  fine  it  by  a  short  process,  or  in 
a  short  time. 

To  force  plants,  is  to  urge  the  growth  of  plants  by 
artificial  heat. 

To  force  meat,  [Yx.farcir,  to  stuff,]  is  to  stuff"  it. 
FORCE,  v.  i.     To  lay  stress  on.     [Obs.]         Camden. 

2.  To  strive.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  use  violence.  Spenser. 
FoR'CF.n,  (foist,)  pp.    Compelled  ;  impelled  ;  driven 

by  violence  ;  urged  ;  stormed  ;  ravished. 
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FOR 

2.  o.  Affected ;    overstrained  ;    unnatural ;    as,  a 
forced  style. 
FOR'CED-LY,  adv.     Violently  ;   constrainedly  ;   un- 
naturally.   [Little  used.] 
FOR'CED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  forced  ;  dis- 
tortion. 
FORCE'FIJL,  a.    Impelled  by  violence ;  driven  with 
force  ;  acting  with  power. 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear.  Drydcn. 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous. 
FOROE'FUL-LY,  adv.     Violently  ;  impetuously. 
FoRCE'LESS,  a.    Having  little  or  no  force  ;  feeble  ; 

impotent.  _  Sliah. 

FORCE'-MEAT,  n.    [Fr.  farcir,  to  stuff.]     In  cookery, 

meat  chopped  fine  and  highly  seasoned,  either  served 

up  alone,  or  used  as  a  stuffing. 

FOR'CEPS,  n.     [L.]     Literally,  a   pair  of  pincers  or 

In  surgery,  an  instrument  for  extracting  any  thing 
from  a  wound,  and  for  like  purposes.  Quincy. 

A  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  dividing  the 
fleshy,  membranous  parts  of  the  body.  Encyc. 

FOR'CER,  n.    He  or  that  which  forces,  drives,  or  con- 

2.  The  solid  piston  of  a  pump ;  the  instrument  by 
which  water  is  driven  up  a  pump.  Wdkins. 

FOR'CI-BLE,  a.  Powerful ;  strong  ;  mighty  ;  as,  a 
punishment  forcible  to  bridle  sin.  Hooker. 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous  ;  driving  forward  with 
force  ;  as,  a  forcible  stream. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  active  ;  powerful. 

Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry  substances,  when  broken. 

.  4.  Powerful ;  acting  with  force ;   impressive  ;  as, 
forcible  words  or  arguments. 

5.  Containing  force  ;  acting  by  violence;  as,  forci- 
ble means. 

6.  Done  by  force  ;  suffered  bv  force.  The  abdica- 
tion of  James  his  advocates  hold  to  have  been 
forcible.  Swift. 

7.  Valid;  binding;  obligatory.     [Not  used.] 

Johnson. 

8.  In  law,  forcible  entry,  is  an  actual,  violent  entry 
into  houses  or  lands. 

Forcible  detainer,  is  a  violent  withholding  of  the 
lands,  &c,  of  another  from  his  possession. 

Forcible  abduction,  is  the  act  of  taking  away  wrong- 
fully, as  a  child  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  a 
ward  without  the  consent  of  the  guardian,  or  any 
person  contrary  to  his  or  her  will.  Blackstone. 

Foil  i'1-BLE-NESS,  n.     Force;  violence, 
FOR'CI-BLY,  adv.    By  violence  or  force. 

2.  Strongly  ;  powerfully  ;  with  power  or  energy ; 
impressively. 

fit  to  work  very 
TilloUon. 

3.  Impetuously  ;  violently  ;  with  great  strength  : 
as,  a  stream  rushing  forcibly  down  a  precipice. 

FoR'CING,  ppr.  or  a.  Compelling  ;  impelling  ;  driv- 
ing ;  storming ;  ravishing. 

2.  Causing  to  ripen  before  the  natural  season,  as 
fruit;  or  causing  to  produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely, 
as  a  tree. 

3.  Fining  wine  by  a  speedy  process. 
FoR'CING,  n.    In  gardening,  the  art  of  raising  plants, 

flowers,  and  frmls,  at  an  earlier  season  than  the  nat- 
ural one,  by  artificial  heat.  Cyc. 

2.  The  operation  of  fining  wines  by  a  speedy 
process. 

FoR'CING-PIT,  7i.  A  pit  of  wood  or  masonry  sunk 
in  the  earth,  for  containing  the  fermenting  materials 
to  produce  bottom-heat  in  fomnL'  plants.     Gardner. 

FoR'CING-PUMP,  7i.  A  kind  of  pump  used  to  throw 
water  to  a  distance.  It  has  a  solid  piston,  and  also  a 
side  tube,  through  which  the  water  is  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  piston.  Buchanan. 

FOR'Cl-PA-TED,  a.  [from  forceps.]  Formed  like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  to  open  and  inclose;  as,  a  forcipated 
mouth.  Derham. 

FOR-CI-PA'TION,  7t.     A  pinching  with  pincers. 

FORD,  71.  [Sax.  ford,  fyrd;  G.  furt;  from  the  verb 
faran,  to  go  or  pass,  or  its  root.] 

1.  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water,  where  it  may 
be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

2.  A  stream ;  a  current. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.  Dryden. 

FORD,  v.  t.    To  pass  or  cross  a  river  or  other  water  by 

treading  or  walking  on  the  bottom ;  to  pass  through 

water  by  wading;  to  wade  through. 
FORD'A-BLE,   a.     That   may   be  waded  or  passed 

through  on  foot,  as  water. 
FORD'ED,  pp.    Passed  through  on  foot;  waded. 
FORD'ING,  ppr.     Wading;  passing  through  on  foot, 

as  water. 
FOR-DO',  v.  t.     [Sax.  fordon  ;  for  and  do.] 

To  destroy  ;  to  undo ;  to  ruin  ;  to  weary.     [Not  in 

nsc.j  Chaucer. 

FORE,  a.     [Sax.  fore,  foran ;   G.  vor;  D.  voor ;    Sw. 

for;  Dan.  for;   Hindoo,  para ;   Ir.  for.     This  is  the 

same  word  in  origin  as  for,  from  the  root  of  Sax. 

faran,  to  go,  to  advance.] 


FOR 

1.  Properly,  advanced,  or  being  in  advance  of  some- 
thing in  motion  or  progression  ;  as,  the  fore  end  of 
a  chain  carried  in  measuring  land  ;  the  fore  oxen  or 
horses  in  a  team. 

2.  Advanced  in  time;  coming  in  advance  of  some- 
thing; coming  first;  anterior;  preceding;  prior;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  the  last  century ;  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  week,  or  year. 

3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series ;  antecedent ;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  a  writing  or  bill. 

4.  Being  in  front  or  toward  the  face ;  opposed  to 
back  or  behind  ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  garment. 

5.  Going  first ;  usually  preceding  the  other  part ; 
as,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  coach. 

FORE,  adv.     In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 
In  seamen's  language,  fore  and  aft  signifies  from 
one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other  ;  lengthwise  of  the 
vessel.  Totten.     R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Fore,  in  composition,  denotes,  for  the  most  part, 
priority  of  time  ;  sometimes,  advance  in  place. 

[For  the  etymologies  of  the  compounds  of  fore, 
see  the  principal  word.] 

FORE-AD-MONTSH,  v.  t.  To  admonish  beforehand, 
or  before  the  act  or  event. 

FORE-AD- VISE',  v.  t.  To  advise  or  counsel  before 
the  time  of  action,  or  before  the  event ;  to  pre-ad- 
monish.  Shalt. 

FoRE-AL-LEGE',  (fore-al-lej',)  v.  t.  To  allege  or  cite 
before.  Fotherby. 

FoRE-AL-LEG'£D,  pp.     Previously  alleged. 

FOiiK-  \L-LEG'ING,/)j)r.     Alleging  before. 

FoRE-AP-POINT',  v.  t.  To  set,  ortler,  or  appoint, 
beforehand.  Sherwood. 

FORE-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.  Previous  appointment ; 
preordination.  Sherwood. 

FORE-ARM',  v.  t.  To  arm  or  prepare  for  attack  or 
resistance  before  the  time  of  need.  South. 

FoRE'aRM,  71.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

FoRE-ARM'£D,  a.  Armed  beforehand ;  as,  fore- 
warned, fore-armed. 

FoUK  II lj  LIeF',  7i.    Previous  belief. 

FoRE-BoDE',  7>.  t.     To  foretell ;  to  prognosticate 

2.  To  foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to  feel  a  se- 
cret sense  of  something  future  ;  as,  my  heart  fore- 
bodes a  sad  reverse. 

FoRE-BoUE'MENT,  71.     A  presaging  ;  presagement. 

FoRE-BoD'ER,  n.  One  who  forebodes  ;  a  prognosti- 
cator  ;  a  soothsayer.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  foreknower 

FoRE-BoD'ING,  ppr.    Prognosticating  ;   foretelling  ; 


FoRE-BOD'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  prognosticating  man- 
ner. 

FoRE'BRACE,7i,  Arope  applied  to  the  fore  yard  arm, 
to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail.      Mar.  Diet. 

FORE-Bf,  prep,     [fore  and  by.]     Near  ;  hard  by  ;  fast 


It  is  wisdom  to  forecast  consequences.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  scheme ;  to  plan  before  execution. 

He  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds.  —  Dan.  ad. 

3.  To  adjust,  contrive,  or  appoint,  beforehand. 

The  tune  so  well/orecasi.  Dryden. 

FORE-CAST',  v.  i.    To  form  a  scheme  previously ;  to 
contrive  beforehand. 

Forecasting  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy.  Spenser. 

FORE'CAST,  7i.     Previous  contrivance  ;  foresight,  or 
the  antecedent    determination  proceeding  from  it ; 
as,  a  man  of  little  forecast. 
FoRE-CAST'ER,  n.    One  who  foresees  or  contrives 

beforehand. 
FORE-CAST'ING,  ppr.  Contriving  previously. 
FORE'CAS-TLE,  (-kas'sl,)  n.  That  part  of  the  up- 
per deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  for- 
ward of  the  after  part  of  the  fore  channels  ;  also,  in 
merchant  vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  un- 
der the  deck,  where  the  sailers  live. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
FORE-CHOS'i'N,  (fore-choz'n,)  a.  Freelected  ;  chosen 

beforehand. 
FORE-CIT'ED,  a.    Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above. 
Arbuthnot. 
FORE-CLOSE',  v.  t     To   shut  up ;   to  preclude ;  to 
stop ;  to  prevent. 

The  embargo  with  Spain  foreclosed  this  trade.  Carevj. 

To  foreclose  a  mortgager,  in  law,  is  to  cut  him  off 
from  his  equity  of  redemption,  or  the  power  of  re- 
deeming the  mortgaged  premises,  by  a  judgment  of 
court.  Blackstone, 

[To  foreclose  a  mortgage,  is  not  technically  corre 
but  is  often  used.] 
FoRE-€LCS'£D,  pp.    Prevented  ;  precluded  ;  cut  off 

from  the  right  of  redemption. 
FCRE-CLCS'ING, ppr.    Precluding;  cutting  off  from 

the  right  of  redemption. 
FORE-CLOSURE,  n.    Prevention. 

2.  The  act  of  foreclosing,  or  depriving   a  mort- 
gager of  the  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  estate. 
Blackstone. 


To  doom  beforehand  : 


FOR 

FORE-CON-CeIVE',  v.  t.     To  preconceive.  Bacon. 
FCRE-DATE',  v.  t.     To  date  before  the  true  time. 
FoRE-DaT'ED,  pp.     Dated  before  the  true  time. 
FoRE'DECK,  n.     The  fore  part  of  a  deck,  or  of  a 

ship. 
FORE-DE-SIGN',  (sine,)  v.  t.    To  plan  beforehand; 

to  intend  previously.  Chcyne. 

FoRE-DE-tflGN'A'D,pp.     Planned  beforehand. 
FORE-DE-SIGN'ING,   ppr.     Planning  or  intending 

previously. 

FoRE-DE-TERM'INE,  v.  t.    To  decree  beforehand. 

Hopkins. 

FoRE-DE-TERM'IN-iED,  pp.    Previously  determined 

FORE-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr      Previously  determ 

ining. 

predes 


Thou  art  foredoomed  uj  view  tie:  sivgi.ui  vate.  Dryden. 

FCRE'DOOM,  7i.     Previous  doom  or  sentence. 

FoRE'-DoOR,  71.    The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house. 

1'oli  i:-i;LD'ER,  n.    An  ancestor. 

FORE'-END,  7i.  The  end  which  precedes  ;  the  ante- 
rior  part.  Bacon. 

FORE'FA-THER,  n.  An  ancestor ;  one  who  precedes 
another  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  usu- 
ally in  a  remote  degree. 

FORE-FEEL'ING,  71.     Presentiment.         Blackwood. 

FORE-FEND',  v.  t.     To  hinder  ;  to  fend  off;  to  avert ; 
to  prevent  approach  ;  to  forbid  or  prohibit.  Dryden. 
2.  To  defentl ;  to  guard  ;  to  secure.  Slmk. 

This  word,  like  the  h.arceo,  is  applied  to  the  thing 
assailing,  and  to  the  thing  assailed.  To  drive  back 
or  resist  that  which  assails,  is  to  hinder  its  approach, 
to  forbid  or  avert ;  and  this  act  defends  the  thing 
threatened  or  assailed. 

lYiillvl-'KND'I'.li,  pp.     Hindered;  prevented. 

FoRE-FEND'ING,  jipr.     Hindering;  preventing. 

FORE-FIN"GER,  (-fing'ger,)  71.  The  finger  next  to 
the  thumb  ;  the  index  ;  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors 
the  shoot-finger,  from  its  use  in  archery. 

FORE-FLOW,  v.  t.    To  flow  before.  Dryden. 

FoRE'-FOOT,  ji.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quad- 
ruped or  multiped. 

2.  A  hand,  in  contempt  Shak. 

3.  In  a  ship,  a  piece  of  timber  which  terminates  the 
keel  at  the  fore-end,  connecting  it  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  stem.  Totten. 

FORE'FRONT,  (-frunt,)  n.  The  foremost  part ;  as, 
the  forefront  of  a  building ;  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tle.    2  Sam.  xi.  15. 

FORE'-GaME,  re.     A  first  game;  first  plan.    Whitlock. 

FORE-Go',  v.  r,  [See  Go.]  To  forbear  to  possess  or 
enjoy  ;  voluntarily  to  avoid  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
Let  us  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  to  secure  im- 
mortal bliss. 

2.  To  give  up ;  to  renounce  ;  to  resign.  But  this 
word  is  usually  applied  to  things  -not  possessed  or  en- 
joiiril,  and  which  can  not  be  resigned. 

3.  To  lose. 

4.  To  go  before;  to  precede.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
FoRE-Go'ER,  H.    An  ancestor ;  a  progenitor.     [Not 

used.]  Sltak. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  another.  Davies. 

3.  One  who  forbears  to  enjoy 
FoRE-Go'ING,  ppr.    Forbearing  to  have,  possess,  or 

enjoy. 

2.  a.    Preceding ;  going  before,  in  time  or  place  ; 
antecedent ;  as,  a  foregoing  period  of  time  ;  a  fore- 
going  clause  in  a  writing. 
FORE-GONE',  (-gawn',)  pp.   Forborne  to  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed.  Spenser. 

2.  Predetermined;  made  up  beforehand  ;  as,  afore- 
gone  conclusion.  Sliali. 
FORE'GROUND,  71.     The  part  of  the  field  or  expanse 
of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 
Dryden.     Johnson. 
FORE-GUESS',  v.  t.    To  conjecture.     [Bad.] 

Sherwood. 
FORE'HAND,  71.    The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before 
the  rider. 
2.  The  chief  part.  Shak. 

FORE'HAND,  a.    Done  sooner  than  is  regular. 

And  so  extenuate  the  foreltand  sin.  Shale. 

FORE'HAND-ED,  a.  Early;  timely;  seasonable  ;  as, 
a  forehanded  care.  Taylor. 

2.  In  America,  in  good  circumstances  as  to  proper 
ty  ;  free  from  debt  and  possessed  of  property  ;  as,  3 
forehanded  farmer. 

3.  Formed  in  the  fore  parts. 

A  substantial,  tnic-bp'd  1h;isi,  liravely  forehanded.      Dryden. 

FORE'HEAD,  (for'hed,  or  rather  for'ed,)  71.  The  part 
of  the  face  which  extends  from  the  hair  on  the  top  ot 
the  head  to  the  eyes. 

2.  Impudence  ;  confidence ;  assurance  ;  audacious- 
ness. Bp.  Hall.     Swift. 

FORE'HEAD-BALD,  a.  Bald  above  the  forehead 
Levit.  xiii.  41. 

FORE-HEAR',  v.  i.    To  be  informed  before. 

FORE-HEND',  v.  t.     To  seize.    [iVW  in  use.]    Spenser 

FORE-HEW,  7j.  t.     To  hew  or  cut  in  front.    Sackoille 

FOKE-! I  F.W /-•;!>,  (-lnlde',)  pp.    Cut  in  front. 

FORE-HEWING,  ppr.     Hewing  in  front. 
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FORE-HOLD'ING,  •«.     Predictions  ;  ominous  forebod- 
ings ;  superstitious  prognostications.     [JVot  used.] 
L'Estrange. 

FoRE'-HOOK,  7i.  In  ships,  a  breast-hook  ;  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  across  the  stem,  to  unite  the  bows  and 
strengthen  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.         Mar.  Diet. 

FORE'-HORSE,  n.  The  horse  in  a  team  which  goes 
foremost. 

FOR'EIGN,  (for'in,)  a.  [Fr.  forain  ;  Norm,  farcin; 
Sp.  foranco  ;  from  tile  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go  or  de- 
part ;  L.  foris,  foras,  Fr.  hors,  abroad.] 

1.  Belonging  to  another  nation  or  country  ;  alien; 
not  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides;  extraneous. 
We  call  every  country  foreign  which  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  government.  In  this 
sense,  Scotland,  before  the  union,  was  foreign  to 
England  ;  and  Canada  is  now  foreign  to  the  United 
States.  More  generally,  foreign  is  applied  to  countries 
more  remote  than  an  adjacent  territory  ;  as,  a.  foreign 
market ;  a  foreign  prince.  In  the  United  States,  all 
transatlantic  countries  are  foreign. 

2.  Produced  in  a  distant  country  or  jurisdiction ; 
coming  from  another  country ;  as,  foreign  goods  ; 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture;  a.  foreign  minister. 

3.  Remote;  not  belonging  ;  not  connected ;  with  to 
or  from.  You  dissemble  ;  the  sentiments  you  express 
are  foreign  to  your  heart.  This  design  is  foreign  from 
my  thoughts.  [  The  use  of  from  is  preferable,  and  best 
authorized.'] 

4.  Impertinent;   not  pertaining;   not  to  the  pur- 
'    pose.    The    observation   is  foreign  to    the   subject 

under  consideration. 

5.  Excluded  ;  not  admitted  ;  held  at  a  distance. 

Shak. 

6.  Extraneous ;  adventitious ;  not  native  or  natu- 
ral. 

7.  In  law,  a  foreign  attachment  is  an  attachment  of 
the  goods  of  a  foreigner  within  a  city  or  liberty,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  from  the  foreigner  to  a 
citizen  ;  or  an  attachment  of  the  money  or  goods  of 
a  debtor,  in  the  hands  of  another  person. 

A  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  bill  drawn  by  a  per- 
son in  one  country  on  his  correspondent  or  agent  in 
another,  as  distingue-lied  from  an  inland  bill,  which 
is  drawn  by  one  person  on  another  in  the  same  juris- 
diction or  country. 

Foreign  -plea  ;  a  plea  or  objection  to  a  judge  as  in- 
competent to  try  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  within  bis  jurisdiction.  Encyc. 

FOR'EIGN-BUILT,  (-bilt)  a.  Built  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Jefferson. 

FOR'EIGN-ER,  (for'in-er,)  n.  A  person  born  in  a  for- 
eign country,  or  without  the  country  or  jurisdiction 
of  which  one  speaks.  A  Spaniard  is  a  foreigner  in 
France  and  England.  All  men  not  born  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  to  them  foreigners,  and  they  are  aliens 
till  naturalized.  A  naturalized  person  is  a  citizen; 
but  we  still  call  him  a  foreigner  by  birth. 

FOR'EIGN-NESS,  (for'in-ness,)  «.  Remoteness;  want 
of  relation  ;  as,  the  foreignness  of  a  subject  from  the 
main  business. 

FoRE-IM-AG'INE,  v.  t.  To  conceive  or  fancy  before 
proof,  or  beforehand. 

FoRE-LM-AG'L\-_f:D,7);).     Conceived  before. 

FoRE-IM-AG'IN-ING,  ppr.     Imagining  beforehand. 

FORE-JUDGE',  (fore-juj',)  o.  t.  To  prejudge  ;  to  judge 
beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof. 

2  In  law,  to  expel  from  a  court,  for  mal-practice  or 
non-appearance  When  an  attorney  is  sued,  and 
called  to  appear  in  court,  if  he  declines,  he  is  fore- 
judged, and  his  name  is  struck  from  the  rolls. 

forejudged,  pp.  Prejudged. 


FORE-KNOW,  (-no',)  v.  t.     [See  Know.]     To  have 
previous  knowledge  of;  to  foresee. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknow  ?  Drydcn. 

For  whom  h<-  ilM  Jorihnoiu,  h<  .il<n  <1M  peslestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.  —  Rom.  viii. 

FORE-KNOW  A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  foreknown. 
FORE-KNOW'ER,  n.     One  that  foreknows.       [More. 


of  a  thing  before  it  happens  ;  prescience. 

\i\  foreknew, 

Fore!c7wir!<<!^<:  had  no  influence  on  (lieii  f.iul 


Milton. 


I         '    K/'f.U  V,/,e.     Known  beforehand. 
FOR'EL,  re.    A  kind  of  parchment  for  the  cover  of 

FORE'LAND,  71.  A  promontory  or  cape  ;  a  point  of 
land  extending  into  the  sea  some  distance  from  the 
line  of  the  shore  ;  a  head-land  ;  as,  the  North  and 
South  Foreland  in  Kent,  in  England. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  piece  of  ground  between  the 
wall  of  a  place  and  the.  moat. 
FORE-LaY',  v.  t.    To  lay  wait  for ;  to  entrap  by  am- 
bush. Drydcn. 
2.  To_ contrive  antecedently.                      Johnson. 
FoRE-  LeAD'ER,  n.    One  who  leads  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. 
FoRE-LEND',  b.  t.    To  lend  or  give  beforehand. 

Spenser. 


FOR 

FORE-LIFT',  v.  t.    To  raise  aloft  any  anterior  part. 


FoRE'LOCK,  7t.  The  lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  the 
forepart  of  the  head.  "  Take  time  by  the  forelock," 
i.  e.,  seize  an  opportunity  when  presented.     Swift. 

2.  In  sea  language,  :i  ilat.  paee  of  iron  driven 
through  the  end  of  a  bolt,  to  retain  it  firmly  in  its 
place.  Tottcn. 

FoRE-LOOK',  v.  t.    To  look  beforehand  or  forward. 
Spenser. 

FORE'MAN,  n.  The  first  or  chief  man  ;  particularly, 
the  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts  as  their  speaker. 

2.  The  superintendent  in  a  printing-office  or  other 
establishment,  who  conducts  the  whole  work. 

FoRE'MaST,  77.  The  mast  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel 
which  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  or  forecastle,  and  car- 
ries the  foresail  and  fore-topsail  yards.  Encyc. 

FORE-MEANT',  (fore-ment',)  a.  Intended  before- 
hand. Spenser. 

FORE-MEN'TION-ED,  a.  Mentioned  before  ;  reci- 
ted or  written  in  a  former  part  of  the  same  writing 
or  discourse. 

FORE'MoST,  a.  First  in  place  ;  most  advanced  ; 
as,  the  foremost  troops  of  an  army. 

2.  First  in  dignity.  In  honor  he  held  the  foremost 
rank. 

FORE'MOTH-ER,  n.     A  female  ancestor.  Prideaux. 

FoRE'NaME,  re.  The  first  name*  that  precedes 
another,  as  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus.         Selden. 

FoRE'NaM-£D,  a.     Named  or  nominated  before. 
2.  Mentioned  before  in  the  same  writing  or  dis- 
course. 

FORE'NOON,  n.  The  former  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  morning  to  meridian,  or  noon.  We  usually  call 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  from  the  dawn  to  the  time 
of  breakfast,  or  the  hour  of  business,  the  morning, 
and  from  this  period  to  noon,  the  forenoon.  But  the 
limits  are  not  precisely  defined  by  custom. 

FoRE'-No'TICE,  n.  Notice  or  information  of  an 
event  before  it  happens.  Rymer. 

FO-REN'SAL,  a.     Forensic. 

FO-REN'SIO,  a.  [from  L.  forensis,  from  forum,  a 
court.] 

Belonging  to  courts  of  judicature  ;  used  in  courts 
or  legal  proceedings  ;  as,  a  forensic  term ;  forensic 
eloquence  or  disputes.  Locke.     Watts. 

FoRE-OR-DaIN',  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate ;  to  predeter- 
mine. Hooker. 

FoRE-OR-DAIN'JSD,  pp.    Previously  ordained. 

l-'uKi",  (>ii  HALVING,  ppr.     Preordaining. 

FoRE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  Previous  ordination  or 
appointment ;  predetermination ;  predestination. 


FORE'PaRT,  ti.  The  part  first  in  time  ;  as,  the  fore- 
part of  the  day  or  week. 

2.  The  part  most  advanced  in  place  ;  the  anterior 
part ;  as,  the  forepart  of  any  moving  body. 

3.  The  beginning  ;  as,  the  forepart  of  a  series. 
FoRE'PASS-£D,  j  a.     Past  before  a  certain  time  ;  as, 
FoRE'PaST,         J     forepast  sins.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 

FoRE'-PLaNE,  n.  In  carpentry  and  joinery,  the  first 
plane  used  after  the  saw  and  axe.  Qwilt. 

FoRE-POS-SESS'-ED,  (-pos-seat',)  a.  Holding  for- 
merly in  possession ;  also,  preoccupied  ;  prepos- 
sessed ;  preengaged.  Sanderson. 

FoRE-PRlZE',  v.  t.    To  prize  or  rate  beforehand. 

FORE-PRIZ'ED,  pp.    Prized  beforehand. 

FoRE-PRIZ'ING,  ppr.     Prizing  beforehand. 

FoRE'-PROM'IS-£D,  (-prom'ist,)  a.  Promised  before- 
hand ;  preengaged. 

FoRE-QUoT'ED,  a.  Cited  before  ;  quoted  in  a  fore- 
going part  of  the  work. 

FoRE-RAN',  prcL  of  Forerun. 

FORE'RANK,  ti.    The  first  rami  ;  the  front.     Shak. 

FoRE-REACH'upon,  v.  t.  In  navigation,  to  gain  or 
advance  upon  in  progression  or  motion.  Mar.  Diet. 

FoRE-ReAD',  v.  t.    To  signify   by  tokens.     [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

FoRE-ReAD'ING,  n.     Previous  perusal.  Hales. 

FORE-RE-CIT'ED,  a.    Named  or  recited  before.  Shale. 

FORE-RE-MEM'BER-£D,  a.  Called  to  mind  previ- 
ously. Mountagu. 

FoRE'RIGHT,  (-rite,)  a.    Ready  ;  forward  ;  quick. 
Massingcr. 

FoRE'RIGHT,  adv.     Right  forward  ;  onward.  Beaum. 

FORE-RUN',  v.  t.  To  advance  before  ;  to  come  be- 
fore as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow ;  to  intro- 
duce as  a  harbinger. 

Heaviness /or  eruns  the  good  event.  Shak. 

2.  To  precede  ;  to  have  the  start  of.  Oraunt. 

FORE-RUN'NER,  71.     A  messenger    sent    before  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  others ;  a  harbinger. 
My  elder  brothers,  my  forerunners  came.  Dryden. 

2.  An  ancestor  or  predecessor.     [  Obs.] 

3.  A  prognostic  ;  a  sign  foreshowing  something  to 
follow.  Certain  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  fever. 

FoRE-RUN'NING,  ppr.     Running  before  ;  preceding. 
FoRE'SAID,  (-sed,)  pp.  or  o.    Spoken  before.     [See 
Aforesaiu.] 


FOR 

FORE'SaIL,  n.    A  sail  extended  on  the  fore-yar.l, 

which  is  supported  by  the  foremast. 
FORE-SAY',  v.  t.     To  predict  ;  to  foretell.         Shak. 
FoRE-SaY'ING,  n.     A  prediction.  Sherwood. 

FoRE-SEE',7).  t.    To  see  beforehand  ;  to  see  or  know 

an  event  before  it  happens;  to  have  prescience  of ; 

to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  foreteeth  the  evil  and  bideth  himself.  —  Prov. 

FORE-SEE'ING,  ppr.    Seeing  before  the  event. 

FORE-SEEN',  pp.    Seen  beforehand. 

FoRE-SEER',  77.    One  who  foresees  or  foreknows. 

FORE-SEIZE',  v.  t.    To  seize  beforehand. 

F0RE-SE1Z'£D,  pp.    Seized  beforehand. 

IV"):;  K-SElZ'ING,  ppr.     Seizing  beforehand. 

FoRE-SHAD'OW,  v.  t.  To  shadow  or  typify  before- 
hand. Dryden. 

FORE  HHAD'OW-ED,  pp.    Typified  before. 

FoRE-SHAD'oW-ING,  ppr.     Shadowing  beforehand. 

FORE-SHAD'OW-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shadowing 
beforehand  ;  anticipation. 

FoRE-SHaME',  v.  t.  To  shame  ;  to  bring  reproach 
on.  Shak. 

FoRE-SHaM'KD,  pp.     Shamed  before. 

FoRE-SU aM'ING,  ppr.     Shaming  before. 

FORE-SHEW,  (-sho.)     See  Foreshow. 

FoRE'SHIP,  n.    The  fore  part  of  a  ship.    Acts  xxvii. 

FoRE-SHORT'EN,  v.  t.  In  painting,  to  represent 
figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  when  seen  obliquely. 
Thus,  a  carriage-wheel,  when  viewed  obliquely,  ap- 
pears like  an  ellipse.  Human  figures  painted  on  a 
ceiling  are  sometimes  so  foreshortened,  that  the  toes 
appear  almost  to  touch  the  chin.  So,  also,  in  stand- 
ing near  a  lofty  building,  the  parts  above  are  fore- 
shortened, or  appear  shorter  to  the  eye  than  they 
really  are,  because  seen  obliquely  from  below. 

Encyc.  Am. 

FORE-SHORT'£N-ING,  n.  The  representation  or 
appearance  of  objects  when  viewed  obliquely.  [See 
Foreshorten.]  Dryden. 

FORE-SHOW,  v.  u  To  show  beforehand  ;  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose, 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows.  Denham. 

2.  To  predict ;  to  foretell. 

3.  To  represent  beforehand,  or  before  it  comes. 
FORE-SHOWER,  n.     One  who  predicts.    [Hooker. 
FoKE-SIIoVV'ING,  ppr.    Showing  before  ;  predicting. 
Folic;  SHOWN',  pp.     Shown  beforehand;  predicted. 
FORE'-SHROUDS,  n.  pi.     Tile  shrouds  of  a  ship  at-   I 

tached  to  the  foremast. 

FORE'SIDE,  n.  The  front  side;  also,  a  specious 
outside.  Spenser. 

FORE'SIGHT,  7t.  Prescience;  foteknowledge ;  prog- 
nostication ;  the  act  of  foreseeing.  Milton. 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity ;  foreknowledge  ac- 
companied with  prudence  in  guarding  against  evil. 


FoRE-SIGHT'ED,   a.    Prudent  in   guarding  against 

evil ;  provident  for  the  future. 
FoRE-SIGHT'FUL,  a.    Prescient;   provident.     [Lit 

tie  used.]  Sidney. 

FoRE-SIG'NI-F?,  v.  t.     To  signify   beforehand  ;    to 

betoken  previously  ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  typify.   Hooker. 
FORE'SKIN,  7i.     The   skin    that    covers  the    glans 

penis  ;  the  prepuce. 
FORE'SKIRT,  n.    The  loose  and  pendulous  part  of  a 

coat  before.  Shak. 

FORE-SLACK',  v.  t.    To  neglect  by  idleness.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

FORE-SLOW',  J),  u    To  delay;  to  hinder;  to  impede  ; 

to  obstruct.     [JVot  used.] 

No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could  forestow 

Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

FORE-SLOW,  v.  i.    To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter.     [JVot 

used.]  Shale. 

FORE-SPeAK',  v.  t.     To  foresay ;  to  foreshow ;  to 

foretell  or  predict.  Camden. 

2.  To  forbid.     [JVot  used.]  Shuk. 

3.  To  bewitch.     [JVot  used.]  Drayton. 
FORE-SPeAK'ING,  71.    A  prediction ;  also,  a  preface. 

[JVot  used..] 

FoRE'SPEECH,  ti.    A  preface.    [JVot  used.]  Sherwood. 

FORE-SPENT',  a.    Wasted  in  strength ;   tired  ;   ex- 
hausted. Shak. 
2.  Past ;  as,  life  forespent.     [Little  used.]     Spenser. 

FoRE-sPOK'/CN,  a.     Previously  spoken. 

FORE-SPUR'RER,  n.  One  that  rides  before.  [JVot 
used.]  Slialc. 

FOR'EST,  ti.  [It.  foresta;  Fr.  forSt;  Arm.  forest; 
G.  forst;  Ir.  foraois,  foraighis ;  Norm,  fores;  from 
the  same  root  as  L.  foris,  Fr.  hors,  and  the  Sax. 
faran,  to  go,  to  depart.  Hence,  the  It.  foresticre,  Sp. 
forastcro,  signifies  strange,  foreign  ;  It.  forcsto,  wild, 
savage ;  Port,  forasteiro,  a  stranger.  This  enables 
us  to  understand  the  radical  meaning  of  other  words 
which  signify  strange,  wild,  barbarous,  &c.  They 
all  express  distance  from  cities  and  civilization,  and 
are  from  roots  expressing  departure  or  wandering.] 

2.  An  extensive  wood,  or  a  large  tract  of  land  cov- 
ered with  trees.  In  America,  the  word  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  wood  of  native  growth,  or  a  tract  of  wood- 
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land  which  has  never  been  cultivated.  It  diners 
from  wood  or  woods  chiefly  in  extent.  We  read  of 
the  Hercynian  forest,  in  Germany,  and  the  forest  of 
Andennes,  in  France  or  Gaul. 

2.  In  laic,  in  Great  Britain,  a  certain  territory  of 
woody  grounds  and  pastures,  privileged  for  wild 
beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to 
rest  and  abide  in,  under  the  protection  of  the  king, 
for  his  pleasure.     [In  this  sense,  the  word  lias  no  appli- 

Forest  laws ;  laws  for  governing  and  regulating 
forests,  and  preserving  game.  England. 

POH'teST,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  trees  or  wood.  . 
FoRE'STAFF,  n.     An    instrument   formerly  used  at 
sea,  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.    It  is 
n;:\v  superseded  by  the  sextant.  Brande. 

FOR'EST-AGE,  n.    An  ancient  service  paid  by  forest- 
ers to  the  king ;  also,  the  right  of  foresters. 

England. 
FoRE-STALL',  v.  t.    [See  Stall.]     To  anticipate; 
to  take  beforehand. 

Why  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  uli.it  lie  would  rnosl  avoid  I  Milton. 

2.  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention. 

I  will  not  forestall  your  judgment  of  the  rest.  Pope. 

3.  In  law,  to  buy  or  bargain  for  com,  or  provisions 
of  any  kind,  before  they  arrive  at  the  market  or  fair, 
with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices.  This  is  a 
penal  offense.  Encyc. 

4.  To  deprive  by  something  prior      [Not  in  use..] 

Shalt. 
FoRE-STALL'£D,  pp.     Anticipated  ;  hindered  ;  pur- 
chased before  arrival  in  market. 
FoRE-STALL'ER,  n.    One  who  forestalls  ;  a  person 
who  purchases  provisions  before  they  come  to  the 
market,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  price.    Locke. 


Foiiii  STALL'ING, 


ppr.  Anticipating  ;  hindering  ; 
buying  provisions  before  they  arrive  in  market,  with 
intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices. 
FoRE-STALL'ING,  n.  Anticipation  ;  prevention  ;  the 
act  of  buying  provisions  before  they  are  offered  in 
market,  with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices. 
FoRE'STaY,  n.  In  a  ship's  rigging,  a  large,  strong 
rope,  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  toward  the 
bowsprit  end,  to  support  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

FoRE'-STICK,  n.    The  front  stick  of  a  wood  fire. 
FOR'.EST-BOKN,  a.     Born  in  a  forest  or  wilderness. 
Shak. 
FOR'EST-ED.pp.    Covered  with  trees;  wooded. 

Tooke. 

2.  a.     Overspread  with  a  forest.       S.  E.  Danght. 

FOR'EST-ER,  n.     In  England,  an  officer  appointed  to 

watch  a  forest,  preserve  the  game,  and  institute  suits 

for  trespasses.  Encyc. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Shak. 

3.  A  forest-tree.  Evelyn. 
FOR'EST-ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  trees. 
F5RE'SWART,  )  a.      [See    Sweat.]      Exhausted   by 
FORE'SWAT,     (      heat.     [Obs.]  Sidney. 
FoRE'-TACK-LE,  n.     The  tackle  on  the  foremast. 
FORE'TaSTE,  n.     A  taste  beforehand  ;  anticipation. 

The  pleasures  of  piety  are  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
FoRE-TaSTE',  v.  t.    To  taste  before  possession  ;  to 
have   previous  enjoyment  or  experience  of  some- 
thing ;  to  anticipate. 
2.  To  taste  before  another. 
FoRE-TaST'ED,  pp.     Tasted  beforehand,  or  before 

another.  Milton. 

FoRE-TaST'ER,  n.    One  that  tastes  beforehand,  or 

before  another. 
FoRE-TAST'ING,  ppr.    Tasting  before. 
FoRE-TAUGHT',  (-tavvt',)  pp.    Taught  beforehand. 
FoRE-TEACH',  v.  t.     To  teach  befoieliand.  Spenser. 
FORE-TELL',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Foretold.    To  pre- 
dict ;  to  tell  before  an  event  happens  ;  to  prophesy. 
Milton.     Pope. 
2.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow.  Warton. 

FoRE-TELL',  v.  i.    To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy. 
All  the  prophH.4  front  S  auee'l,  and  th,,se  that  follow  after,  ai 
many  as  have   *,  .a.,  n,  h  avr  hie  we-e  l„r,.t.ji<l  ul   these  days. 
—  Acts  in. 
F6RE-TELL/ER,  n.   One  who  predicts  or  prophesies ; 
,       a  foreshower.  Boyle. 

FoUE-TELL'ING,  ppr.     Predicting. 
FoRE-TELL'ING,  n.    Prediction. 
FoRE-TIIINK',  v.  t.    To  think  beforehand ;  to  antici- 
pate in  the  mind. 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Perpetually  docs/orelAini  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  beforehand.'  Bp.  Hall. 

FORE-THINK',  v.  i.    To  contrive  beforehand.    Spirit. 
FOR E-THOUGHT',  (fore  than  t\),;rfl.  ofFoRETHINK. 
FORE'THOUGHT,    (fore'thawt,)  n.     A  thinking  be- 
forehand ;  anticipation;  prescience;  premeditation. 
2.  Provident  care.  Blaclcstonc. 

FoRE'-THOUGHT'FUL,  a.     Having  forethought. 
F5RE-To'K£N,  v.  U    To  foreshow  ;  to  presignify ;  to 
prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs  foretoken  blood.  Daniel. 

FoRE-TO'KSN,  n.    Prognostic  ;  previous  sign. 
FoRE-Tc'KJEN-£D,p/).     Foreshown.  [Sidney. 

Kni:i:-'l'o'KEN-ING,Wr.     Presignifying. 
Fi.>!iK-ToLD',p;>.    Predicted;  told  before. 


FOR 

FoRE'-TOOTH,  n. ;    pi.  Fore-Teeth.      One  of  the 

teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth ;  an  incisor. 
FORE'TOP,  n.     The  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 

2.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is  for- 
ward, or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

3.  In  ships,  the  platform  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast.  [In  this  sense,  the  accent  on  the  two  syllables 
is  nearltf  equal.] 

FORE-TOP'MAST,  n.  The  mast  erected  at  the  head 
of  the  foremast,  and  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
foretop-gallant-mast. 

FOR-EV'ER,  adv.    At  all  times. 

2.  To  eternity  ;  through  endless  ages. 

FoRE- VOUCHED,  (-voucl)t',)  pp.  Affirmed  before  ; 
formerly  told.  Shak. 

FoRE'WARD,  n.     The  van  ;  the  front.     1  Maccabees. 

FORE-WARN',  (fore-waurn',)  v.  U  To  admonish  be- 
forehand. 

I  will/oret/xzm  you  whom  ye  shall  fear.  —  Luke  xii. 

2.  To  inform  previously  ;  to  give  previous  notice. 

Milton. 

3.  To  caution  beforehand.  Dryden. 
FoRE-WARN'£D,  pp.      Admonished,  cautioned,  or 

informed  beforehand. 

FoRE-WARN'ING,ppr.  Previously  admonishing  or 
informing. 

FORE-WARN'ING,  n.  Previous  admonition,  caution, 
or  notice'. 

F5RE-WEND',  v.  t.     To  go  before.   [Obs.]    Spenser. 

FoRE'WIND,  n.    A  favorable  wind.  Shak. 

FORE-WISH',  v.  t.     To  wish  befoieliand.     Knolles. 

FoRE'WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  is  chief;  the 
head  woman.  Tatler. 

FCRE-WoRN',  pp.  [See  Wear.]  Worn  out ;  wast- 
ed or  obliterated  by  time  or  use.  Sidney. 

FOR'FEIT,  (for'fit,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  forfaire,  forfait ;  Low 
L.  forisfacere,  from  L.  foris,  out  or  abroad,  and  facio, 
to  make ;  Norm,  forfucc,  forfeit,  and  forjist,  for- 
feited.] 

To  lose  or  render  confiscable,  by  some  fault,  of- 
fense, or  crime  ;  to  lose  the  right  to  some  species  of 
property,  or  that  which  belongs  to  one;  to  alienate 
the  right  to  possess  by  some  neglect  or  crime  ;  as,  to 
forfeit  an  estate  by  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  ten- 
ure, or  by  treason.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  England, 
a  man  forfeited  his  estate  by  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  to 
him,  or  by  a  breach  of  fealty.  A  man  now  forfeits 
his  estate  by  committing  treason.  A  man  forfeits  his 
honor  or  reputation  by  a  breach  of  promise,  and  by 
any  criminal  or  disgraceful  act.  Statutes  declare 
that  by  certain  acts  a  man  shall  forfeit  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  right  to  the 
land  forfeited  vested  in  the  lord  or  superior.  In  mod- 
ern times,  the  right  to  things  forfeited  is  generally 
regulated  by  statutes  ;  it  is  vested  in  the  state,  in  cor- 
porations, or  in  prosecutors  or  informers,  or  partly  in 
the  state  or  a  corporation  and  partly  in  an  individ- 
ual. The  duelist,  to  secure  the  reputation  of  bravery, 
forfeits  the  esteem  of  good  men  and  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

FOR'FEIT,  (for'fit,)  n.  [Fr.  forfait ;  W.  forfed  ;  Low 
L.  forisfactura.  Originally,  and  still  in  French,  a 
trespass,  transgression,  or  crime.  But  with  us,  the 
effect  of  some  transgression  or  offense.] 

1.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost,  or  the  right  to 
which  is  alienated  by  a  crime,  offense,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  breach  of  contract ;  hence,  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ; 
a  penalty.  He  that  murders  pays  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  When  a  statute  creates  a  penalty  for  a  trans- 
gression, either  in  money  or  in  corporal  punishment, 
the  offender,  who,  on  conviction,  pays  the  money  or 
suffers  the  punishment,  pays  the  forfeit. 

2.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a  joc- 
ular fine ;  whence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

Goldsmith.     Smart. 

3.  One  whose  life  is  forfeited.     [JVot  used.]      Shak. 
FOR'FEIT,  part.  a.     [Used  for  Forfeited.]     Lost  or 

alienated  for  an  offense  or  crime ;    liable  to  penal 
seizure. 

And  his  long  toils  were  forfjil  for  a  look.  Dryden. 

FOR'FEIT-A-BLE,  (foi'fit-a-bl,)  a.  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited ;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

For  the  filter'',  ays  .shall  he  snl>j  ct  tu  th"  statutes  of  mortmain, 
end  forfeitable  like  the  lands  themselves.  Blackatone. 

FOR'FEIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Lost  or  alienated  by  an  of- 
fense, crime,  or  breach  of  condition. 

FOR'FEIT-ER,  n.  One  who  incurs  punishment  by 
forfeiting  his  bond.  Shale. 

FOR'FEIT-ING,  ppr.  Alienating  or  losing,  as  a  right, 
by  an  offense,  crime,  or  broach  of  condition. 

FOR'TEIT-UKE,  (for'fit  vare,)  „.  The  act  of  forfeit- 
ing ;  the  losing  of  some  right,  privilege,  e«ate,  hon- 
or, office,  or  effects,  by  an  offense,  crime,  breach  of 
condition,  or  other  act.  In  regard  to  property,  for- 
feiture is  a  loss  of  the  right  to  possess,  but  not  gener- 
ally the  actual  possession,  which  is  to  be  transferred 
by  some  subsequent  process.  In  the  feudal  system, 
a  forfeiture  of  lands  gave  him  in  reversion  or  remain- 
der a  right  to  enter. 

2.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  an  estate  forfeited;  a 
fine  or  mulct.  The  prince  enriched  his  treasury  by 
fines  and  forfeitures. 


FOR 

FOR'FEX,  n.     [h.]     A  pair  of  I 


L.  ferrum,  iron  ;  It.  fcrricra,  a  forge  ;  Port,  ferragem, 
iron-work.] 

1.  A  furnace  in  which  iron  or  other  metal  is  heated 
and  hammered  into  form.  A  larger  forge  is  called 
with  us  iron-works.  Smaller  forges,  consisting  of  a 
bellows  so  placed  as  to  cast  a  stream  of  air  upon  ig- 
nited coals,  are  of  various  forms  and  uses.  Armies 
have  traveling/oro-cs  for  repairing  gun-carriages,  Sec. 

2.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is'made  or  shaped. 


In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy.  Bacor 

FoRGE,  v.  t.    To  form  by  heating  and  hammering; 
beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metal. 
2.  To  make  by  any  means. 


3.  To  make  falsely;  to  falsify  ;  to  counterfeit;  to 
make  in  the  likeness  of  something  else  ;  as,  to  forge 
coin  ;  to  forge  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  receipt. 
FORCED,  (forjd,)  pp.  or  a.    Hammered;  beaten  into 

shape  ;  made  ;  counterfeited. 
FoRG'ER,  n.    One  that  makes  or  forms. 
2.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  a  falsifier. 
FoRG'ER-Y,  n.    The  act  of  forging  or  working  metal, 
into  shape.     [In  litis  sense,  rarely  or  never  now  usal  ]  » 

2.  The  act  of  falsifying  ;  the  crime  of  counterfeit- 
ing ;  as,  the  forgery  of  coin,  or  of  bank  notes,  or  ol 
a  bond.  Forgery  may  consist  in  counterfeiting  a 
writing,  or  in  setting  a  false  name  to  it,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another  person. 

3.  That  which  is  forged  or  counterfeited.  Certain 
letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by  General  Washing- 
ton, during  the  revolution,  were  forgeries. 

FOR-GET',  v.t.;  pret.  Forgot,  [Forgat,  obs.;]  pp. 
Forgot,  Forgotten.  [Sax.  forgetan,  forgitan,  for- 
gytan  ,-  G.  vergesst  n  ,  I),  vergeetcu ;  S  w.  for  gala ;  Dan. 
forgirtter  ;  for  and  get.] 

1.  To  lose  the  remembrance  of;  to  let  go  from  the 
memory. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  niy  soul,  and  forget  not  all  bis  benefits.— 


2.  To  slight ;  to  neglect. 


FOR-GET'FTJL,  a.  Apt  to  forget ;  easily  losing  the 
remembrance  of.  A  forgetful  man  should  use  helps 
to  strengthen  his  memory. 

2.  Heedless  ;  careless  ;  neglectful ;  inattentive. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  —  Heb.  xiil. 

3.  Causing  to  forget;  inducing  oblivion  ;  oblivious 
as,  fnrgitfnl  draughts.  Dryden. 

FOR -GET'FUL-LY,  ado.     In  a  forgetful  manner. 

FOR-GET'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  losing  the 
remembrance  or  recollection  of  a  thing;  or  rather, 
the  quality  of  being  apt  to  let  any  thing  slip  from  the 


3.  Neglect ;    negligence  ;  careless  omission  ;  inal 

tention  ;  .as,  forgrifuUir<s  of  duty.  Hooker. 


produce;  inventive.     [JVot  used.] 

FOR-GET'-ME-NOT',  n.  A  small  herb,  of  the  genus 
Myosotis,  bearing  a  beautiful  blue  flower,  and  exten- 
sively considered  the  emblem  of  fidelity. 

Encyc.  Jim. 

FOR-GET'TER,  n.    One  that  forgets ;  a  heedless  per- 

FOR-GET'TING,  ppr.  ■  Losing  the  remembrance  of. 
FOR-GET'TING,  n.     The  act  of  forgetting  ;  forgetful- 

ness ;  inattention. 
FOR-GET'TING-LY,  ado     By  forgetting  or  forgetful- 

ness.  B.  .lonson. 

FORG'ING,  ppr.      Hammering;  beating  into  shape; 

FORG'ING,  n.°  The  act  of  beating  into  shape ;  the 
act  of  counterfeiting. 

FOR-GIV'A-BLE,  o.  [See  Forgive.]  That  may  be 
pardoned.  Sherwood. 

FOR-GIVE',  (for-giv',)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Forgave  ;  jrp  For- 
given, [for  and  give;  Sax.  for gifan  ;  Goth,  fragi- 
bun;  G.  vergeben  ;  {).  rrrgecven;  Dan.  forgiver ;  Sw. 
tilgifva.  The  sense  is,  to  give  from,  that  is,  away,  as 
we  see  by  the  Gothic  fra,  from.  The  English  for, 
and  G.  ami  D.  vcr,  are  the  same  word,  or  from  the 
same  root ;  ver  is  the  Eng.  far.  The  Swedish  Ul  sig- 
nifies to,  and  in  this  compound  it  signifies  toward  or 
back  ;  so  in  L.  remitto.     See  Give.] 

1.  To  pardon  ;  to  remit,  as  an  offense  or  debt ;  to 
overlook  an  offense,  and  treat  the  offender  as  not 
guilty.  The  original  ami  proper  phrase  is  to  forgive 
the  offense,  to  send  it  away,  to  reject  it,  that  is,  not  to 
impute  it,  [put  it  to,]  the  offender.    But,  by  an  easy 
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FOR 


Forgive  us  our  debts.  Lord's  Prayer, 

If  ye  forgive  u their  irespruseg,  your  heavenly  Father  will 

also  forgive  you,  —  Matt.  VL 

As  savages  never  forget  a  iavor,  so  they  never  forgive  an  in- 
jury. N.  Chipman. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  pardon,  like  forgive,  may  be 

followed  by  the  name  or  person,  and  by  the  offense  ; 

but.renut  can  be  followed  by  the  offense  only.    We 

forgive  or  pardon  the  man,  but  we  do  not  remit  him. 

2.  To  remit,  as  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 

FOR-GIV.EN,  pp.     Pardoned  ;  remitted. 

FOR-GIVE'NESS,  (for-giv'ness,)  n.t  The  act  of  for- 
giving ;  the  pardon  of  an  offender,  by  which  he  is 
considered  and  treated  as  not  guilty.  The  forgive- 
ness of  enemies  is  a  Christian  duty. 

2.  The  pardon  or  remission  of  an  offense  or  crime; 
as,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

3.  Disposition  to  pardon  ;  willingness  to  forgive 

And  mild  forgiveness  intercede 

To  slop  lite  coming  blow.  Dryden. 

4.  Remission  of  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 
FOR-GIV'ER,  n.     One  who  pardons  or  remits. 
FOR-GIV'ING,  ppr.     Pardoning;  remitting. 

2.  a.  Disposed  to  forgive  ;  inclined  to  overlook  of- 
fenses :  mild  ;  merciful ;  compassionate  ;  as,  a  for- 
gimmj  temper. 

FOP  GOT'TBN,  I  »•  or  "•  fr0m  FoRG"- 
FOa-HaIL',  v.  t.    To  draw  or  distress.     [Not  used.] 

FO-RIN'SE-CAL,  a.     [L.  forinsecus.] 
Foreign  ;  alien.     [Little  used.] 

FO-RIS-FA-MIL'IaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  foris,  without,  and 
familia,  family.] 

To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a  further  share  of  pa- 
ternal inheritance.  Literally,  to  put  one's  self  out  of 
the  family.  El.  of  Criticism. 

FO-RIS-FA-MIL-I -A'TION,  n.  When  a  child  has  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  his  father's  estate,  and  renounces 
all  title  to  a  further  share,  his  act  is  called  farisfamU- 
iation,  and  he  is  said  to  be  forisfamiliated.       Encyc. 

FORK,  n.  [Sax.  fore  ;  D.  vork  ;  W.  fore ;  Fr.  foureke  ; 
Arm.  forlt ;   Sp.  Korea ;  Port,  and   It.  forca ;  L.  fur- 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle,  and  a 
blade  of  metal,  divided  into  two  or  more  points  or 
prongs,  used  for  lifting  or  pitching  any  thing  ;  as,  a 
tablcfurk  for  feeding;  a  pitchfork:  a  dangfork,  &c. 
Forks  are  also  made  of  ivory,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

2.  A  point;  as,  a  thunderbolt  with  three  fortes. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

3.  Forks;  in  the  plural,  the  point  where  a  road 
parts  into  two  ;  and  the  point  where  a  river  di- 
vides, or  rather,  where  two  rivers  meet  and  unite 
in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  a  fork. 

FORK,  v.  i.     To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  ;  as,  a  road  fortes. 
FORK,  v.  t.     To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay. 

2.  To  dig  and  break  ground  with  a  fork. 

3.  To  make  sharp  ;  to  point. 

FORK'jEJD,  (forkt,)  pp.  Raised,  pitched,  or  dug,  with 
a  fork. 

2.  o.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts,  points,  or 
shoots;  as,  a  forked  tongue;  the  forked  lightning. 

3.  Having  two  or  more  meanings.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
FORK'ED-LV,  ado.     In  a  forked  form. 
FORK'ED-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  opening  into  two 

or  more  parts. 
FORK'HEAD,  n.     The  point  of  an  arrow.     Spenser. 


[Local.] 

FORK'Y,  a.  Forked  ;  furcated  ;  opening  into  two  or 
more  parts,  shoots,  or  points  ;  as,  a  forky  tongue. 

FOR-LaY',  v.  t.  To  lie  in  wait  'or;  to  ambush  ;  as, 
a  thief  forlays  a  traveler.  Dryden. 

FOR-LlE',  v.  L;  pret.  Forlay.  To  lie  before  or  in 
front  of.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

FOR-LORE',  a.     Forlorn.     [JVot  in  use.] 

FOR-LORN',  a.  [Sax.  forloren,  from  forleoran,  to  send 
away,  to  relinquish,  to  desert,  to  lose  ;  leoran,  to  pass, 
to  migrate  ;  D.  verluoren ;  Dan.  forloren,  from  forlo- 
rer,  Sw.  fdrlora,  to  lose.     Class  Lr.] 

1.  Deserted  ;  destitute  ;  stripped  or  deprived  ;  for- 
saken.    Hence,  lost  ;  helpless  ;  wretched  ;  solitary. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.  Habberd. 

ild  woods  forlorn.  Millon. 

it  1  tread.  Goldsmith. 


re/or 


2.  Taken  away.     [Obs.] 

When  as  nix:  ht  hiith  us  ol  le  hi  forlorn.  Spenser. 

3.  Small  ;  despicable  ;  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Shak. 
FORLORN',  n.     A  lost,  forsaken,  solitarv  person. 

Sliah. 
FOR-LORN'-H6PE,  n.     Literally,  a  desperate  case  ; 
hence,  in  military  affairs,  a  detachment  of  men  ap- 
pointed to  lead  in  an  assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp, 
enter  a  breach,  or  perform  other  service  attended  with 
peril. 


FOR 

FOR-LORN'LY,  ado.     In  n  forlorn  manner.    Pollok. 

FOR-LORN'NESS,  n.  Destitution ;  misery ;  a  forsak- 
en or  wretched  condition.  Boyle. 

FOR-LYE'.     See  Forlie. 

FORM,  n.  [L.jorma;  Fr.  forme;  Sp.  forma,  horma; 
It.  forma;  Ir.foirm;  D.  vorm;  G.  form;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  form.  The  root  of  this  word  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  set,  to  fix, 
to  fit.  The  D.  vormen  is  rendered,  to  form,  to 
shape,  to  mold,  to  confirm ;  and  form  may  be  allied 
to  Jinn.] 

1.  The  shape  or  external  appearance  of  a  body ; 
the  figure,  as  defined  by  lines  and  angles  ;  that  man- 
ner of  being  peculiar  to  each  body,  which  exhibits  it 
to  the  eye  as  distinct  from  every  other  body.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  form  of  a  circle,  the  form  of  a  square 
or  triangle,  a  circular  form,  the  form  of  the  head,  or 
of  the  human  body,  a  handsome  form,  an  ugly  form, 
a  frightful  form. 

Matter  is  the  basis  or  substratum  of  bodies  ;  form 
is  the  particular  disposition  of  matter  in  each  body, 
which  distinguishes  its  appearance  from  that  of  every 
other  body. 


All'  i  tli  it    he  app.'  .uvil  in  another  form  to  two  t 


2.  Manner  of  arranging  particulars  ;  disposition  of 
particular  things  ;  as,  a  form  of  words  or  expressions. 

3.  Model ;  draught ;  pattern. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound   words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me.  —  2  Tim.  i. 

4.  Beauty  ;  elegance ;  splendor ;  dignity. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  —  Is.  ltii. 

5.  Regularity  ;  method ;  order  This  is  a  rough 
draught  to  be  reduced  to  form. 

6.  External  appearance  without  the  essential  qual- 
ities ;  empty  show. 

Having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.  — 

7.  Stated  method  ;  established  practice ;  ritual  or 
prescribed  mode  ;  as,  the  forms  of  public  worship; 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceeding  ;  forms  of  civility. 

8.  Ceremony  ;  as,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

9.  Determinate  shape. 

The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void.  — Gen.  i. 

10.  Likenes: 
Who,  bi 


;  image. 

ng  in  the /orm  of  G 
ai  him  die  form  of  a 


Phil 


11.  Manner ;  system  ;  as,  a  form  of  government ; 
a  monarchical  or  republican  form. 

12.  Manner  of  arrangement ;  disposition  of  compo- 
nent parts  ;  as,  the  interior  form  or  structure  of  the 
flesh  or  bones,  or  of  other  bodies. 

13.  A  long  seat ;  a  bench  without  a  back.    Walls. 
[In  this  and  the  two  following  senses,  the  English 

pronunciation  is  form.] 

14.  In  schools,  a  class ;  a  rank  of  students. 

Dryden. 

15.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  Prior. 

16.  A  mold  ;  something  to  give  shape,  or  on  which 
things  are  fashioned.  Encyc. 

17.  In  printing,  an  assemblage  of  types,  composed 
and  arranged  in  order,  disposed  into  pages  or  col- 
umns, and  inclosed  and  locked  in  a  chase,  to  re- 
ceive an  impression.  The  outer  form  always  con- 
tains the  first  and  last  pages,  the  inner  form  contains 
the  second  page. 

18.  Esscntud  form ,  is  that  mode  of  existence  which 
constitutes  a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist.  Thus  water  and  light  have  each  its 
particular  form  of  existence,  and  the  parts  of  water 
being  decomposed,  it  ceases  to  be  water.  Accidental 
form  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  body. 

Earth  is  earth  still,  whatever  may  be  its  color. 
FORM,  v.  t,     [L.  formo.] 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  exist  in  a  particular  man- 


Gen 


l  formed  man  of  the  d 


2.  To  shape;  to  mold  or  fashion  into  a  particular 
shape  or  state  ;  as,  to  form  an  image  of  stone  or  clay. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  modify.  Dryden. 

4.  To  arrange  ;  to  combine  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
as,  to  form  a  line  or  square  of  troops. 

5.  To  adjust ;  to  settle. 

Our  duh'reuces  with  t 


6.  To  contrive ;  to  invent;  as,  to  form  a  design  or 
scheme. 

7.  To  make  up  ;  to  frame  ;  to  settle  by  deductions 
of  reason  ;  as,  to  form  an  opinion  or  judgment  ;  to 
form  an  estimate. 

8.  To  mold;  to  model  by  instruction  and  discipline  ; 
as,  to  form  the  mind  to  virtuous  habits  by  education. 

9.  To  combine  ;  to  unite  individuals  into  a  col- 
lective body  ;  as,  to  form  a  society  for  missions. 

10.  To  make  ;  to  establish.  The  subscribers  are 
formed  by  law  into  a  corporation.  They  have  formed 
regulations  for  their  government. 

11.  To  compile  ;  as,  to  form  a  body  of  laws  or 
to  form  a  digest. 


FOR 

12.  To  constitute  ;  to  make.  Duplicity  forms  no 
part  of  his  character.  These  facts  form  a  safe  foun- 
dation for  our  conclusions.  The  senate  and  house 
of  representatives/orm  the  legislative  body. 

13.  In  grammar,  to  make  by  derivation,  or  by 
affixes  or  prefixes.  L.  do,  in  the  preterit,  forms 
dedi. 

14.  To  enact ;  to  make  ;  to  ordain  ;  as,  to  form  a 
law  or  an  edict. 

FORM,  v.  i.    To  take  a  form. 

FORM'AL,  o.t  According  to  form  ;  agreeable  to  es- 
tablished mode  ;  regular  ;  methodical. 

2.  Strictly  ceremonious  ;  precise;  exact  to  affecta- 
tion ;  as,  a  man  formal  in  his  dress,  his  gait,  or  de- 
portment. 

3.  Done  in  due  form,  or  with  solemnity  ;  express ; 
according  to  regular  method  ;  not  incidental,  sud- 
den, or  irregular.     He  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the 

4.  Regular  ;  methodical ;  as,  the  formal  stars. 

Waller. 

5.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  without  the  sub- 
stance or  essence;  external;  as,  formal  duty  ;  formal 
worship. 

6.  Depending  on  customary  forms. 


1  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is; 

Constituted  In    lie  oiol'oiit  and  ti^ur,.-  of  lie  organs  ol  siv-.-ch. 

Holder. 

8.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  characteristic ; 
regular;  proper. 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again.  Shak. 

FORM'AL-ISM,  n.  A  resting  in  mere  external  forms 
of  religion. 

FORM'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  observes  forms,  or  prac- 
tices external  ceremonies.     More  generally, 

2.  One  who  rests  in  external  religious  forms,  or 
observes  the  forms  of  worship,  without  possessing 
the  life  and  spirit  id'  iclitriem.  A  grave  face  and  the 
regular  practice  of  ceremonies  have  often  gained  to 
■a  formal, .i  lite  reputation  of  piety. 

FOR-MAL'I-TY,  n.    The  practice  or  observance  of 

Frmnalides  of  extraordinary  zeal  and    piety  are  never  more 
studied  and  elaoor  ,b    ih.ui  in  desperate  designs. 

K.  Charles. 

2.  Ceremony  ;  mere  conformity  to  customary  modes. 

Nor  was  his  aa.-nl.uice  on  divine  ollices  a  matter  of  formality 
and  custom,  but  of  conscience.  Atterbury. 

3.  Established  order;  rule  of  proceeding;  mode; 
method  ;  as,  the  formalities  of  judicial  process  ;  for- 
malities of  law. 

4.  Order  ;  decorum  to  be  observed  ;  customary 
mode  of  behavior.  L'Estrange. 

5.  Customary  mode  of  dress  ;  habit;  robe.  Swift. 

6.  External  appearance.  Olanville. 

7.  Essence;  tht  quality  which  constitutes  a  thing 
what  it  is. 

The  formality  of  die  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

Stilhngfleet. 

8.  In  the  schools,  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  ia 
conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  an  object,  importing  i 
relation  to  the  understanding,  by  which  it  may  bo 
distinguished  from  another  object.  Thus  animalittr 
ami  rationality  are  formalities.  Encyc. 

FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  L     To  model.     [Not  used.] 

Hooker. 

FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  formality.  [LiUL 
used.]  Hales. 

FOUM'AL-IZ-^D,  pp.    Modeled. 

FOR.M'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Modeling. 

FORM'AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  established  form. 
rule,  order,  rite,  or  ceremony.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded aw\  formally  raiified  by  boih  parties. 

2.  Ceremoniously;  stiffly;  precisely;  as,  to  be  stiff 
and  formally  reserved. 

3.  In  open  appearance  ;  in  a  visible  and  apparent 
state. 

You  and  your  followed  do  st.uid  formally  divided  again*  the 
authorized  ^o;d.'3  of  tie  church,  ami  Ihe  rest  ol  the    'Cole. 

4.  Essentially ;  characteristically. 

That  which  formally   makes  this  [charity]  a  Christian   groce,  u 
the  spring  from  which  it  flows.  Smalridge. 

FOR'MA  PAU'PER-IS,  [L.]  To  sue  in  forma  pau- 
peris, is  to  sue  as  a  poor  man,  which  relieves  from 
costs.  Bouvier. 

FOR'MATE,n.     [A  more  correct  term  than  Formiate  ; 
but  both  are  used.]     A  salt  composed  of  formic  acid 
combined  with  any  base. 
FOR-MA'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  formatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making  ;  the  act  of  cre- 


and  giving  form  ;  as,  the  formation  of  the  earth;'  the 

formation  el'  a  state  or  constitution. 

2.  Generation;   production;    as,   the  formation  of 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


■:,  ■     !';,  foe,',,/    II!;,  :■;■,„',;, 


f  Sec  Tabic  of  Syuatnjins. 


FOR 

4.  In  grammar,  the  act  or  manner  of  forming  one 
word  from  another,  as  controller  from  control. 

5.  In  geology,  formation  may  signify  a  single  mass 
of  one  kind  of  rock,  more  or  less  extensive,  or  a  col- 
lection of  mineral  substances,  formed  by  the  same 
agent,  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances ;  or 
it  may  convey  the  ide?  that  certain  masses  or  col- 
lections of  minerals  v  -e  formed  not  only  by  the 
same  agent,  but  also  inring  the  same  geological 
epoch.  In  this  latter  jnse  the  term  is  almost  al- 
vi  'iys  employed.  Cleaveland. 

Formation  is  that  c  Election  or  assemblage  of  beds 
or  layers,  strata,  or  portions  of  earth,  or  minerals, 
which  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same  epoch, 
anil  to  have  the  same  general  characters  of  compo- 
sition and  lodgment.  Diet.  Nat.  Hint. 
FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Giving  form;  having  the  power 
of  giving  form  ;  plastic;  as,  the  formative  arts. 

The  meanest  pfuii  cm  not  i»'  i.ie.'il  wilhoiil  seeds,  by  any  form- 
ative power  residing  in  [he  soil.  Beniley. 
2.  In  grammar,  serving  to  form  ;  derivative  ;  not 
radical  ;  as,  a  termination  merely  formative. 
FORM'A-TIVE,  «.     In  grammar,  that  which   serves 

merely  to  give  form,  and  is  no  part  of  the  radical. 
FORM'.ED,  pp.    Made;   shaped;    molded;   planned; 

arranged;  combined;  enacted;  constituted. 
FOR'ME-DON,  n.     [forma  dual.]     In  English  law,  a 
writ  of  right  for  a  tenant  in  tail.    This  writ  has  now 
been  abolished.  P.  Cyc. 

FORM'ER,  n.     He  that  forms  ;  a  maker ;  an  author. 
FOR'MER,  a.  comp.     [Sax.  form,  forma,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered primus,  first.     The'  Saxon  word  seems  to  be 
cor/  posed  of  fore  and  ma,  more  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
co   Adent.] 

:  Before  in  time ;  preceding  another  or  something 
i     e  in  order  of  time  ;  opposed  to  latter. 


lev  former   hnslwnd,  ^li"  so 
again  to  be  his  wife,  after 
The  Jormer  and  the  latter  rain.  ■ — Je: 
2.  Past,  and  frequently  ancie 


she  is  defiled.  —  Dew 


long  past. 
For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age.  —  Job  vi6. 

3.  Near  the  beginning  ;  preceding  ;  as,  the  former 
part  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 

4.  Mentioned  before  another. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic ;  a  man 

may  be  the  former  tu-rrly  ihnmirh  u li.sti.rtvuie  of  want 

of  judgment ;  but  he  can  not  be  the  taller  w  illiuuL  boili  tii:il 
and  an  il]  temper.  Pope. 

I  FOR'MER-LY,  adv.  In  time  past,  either  in  time  im- 
mediately preceding,  or  at  any  indefinite  distance; 
of  old  ;  heretofore.  We  formerly  imported  slaves 
from  Africa.  Nations  formerly  made  slaves  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  war. 
FORM'FJJL,  a.  Ready  to  form  ;  creative  ;  imagina- 
tive. Thomson. 
FOR'MI-ATE,    n.     [from  I.,  formica,  an  ant.] 

A  salt  composed  of  the  formic  acid  and  a  base. 
[See  Formate.] 


obtained  originally  from  red  ants,  but  now  formed 
by  artificial  distillation. 
FOR-MI-CA'TION,7t.     [L.  formicatio,  from  formica,  or 

A  sensation  of  the  body  resembling  1hat  made  by 
the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin. 
FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  a.     [L.  formidabilis,   from  formido, 
feat.  J 

Exciting  fear  or  apprehension  ;  impressing  dread  ; 
adapted  to  excite  fear  and  deter  from  approach,  en- 
counter, or  undertaking.  It  expresses  less  than  ter- 
rible, terrific,  trrutnidotts,  liumblr,  ami  frightful. 

They  seemed  to  fear  the  formidable  sight.  Dryden. 

1  swell   rny  preface   into   a   volume,  and   make   it  formklable, 
when  you  see  so  many  pageB  behind.  Dryden. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  for- 
midable, or  adapted  to  excite  dread. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  impress  fear. 

FOR'MILL,  v.  t.     To  order.     {Craven  dialect.] 

FORM'LESS,  a.     [from  form.]     Shapeless ;   without 
a  determinate  form ;  wanting  legularity  of  shape. 
Shak. 

FORM'U_-LA,  -re.     [L.]     A  prescribed  form  ;  a  rule  ot 

2.  In  medicine,  a  prescription.  [model 

3.  In  church  afiairs,  a  confession  offaith.    Encyc. 

4.  In  mathematics,  a  general  expression  for  resolv- 
ing certain  cases  or  problems.  Cyc. 

5.  In  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  the  symbols  rep- 
resenting the  different  substances.  Ure. 

FORM'U-LA-RY,  n.    [Fr.  formulaire,  from  L.  formula.] 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed  forms, 
as  of  oaths,  declarations,  prayers,  and  the  like  ;  a 
book  of  precedents.  Encyc. 

2.  Prescribed  form  ;  formula. 
FOR,\l'tj-LA-RY,  a.     Stated  ;  prescribed  ;  ritual. 
FORM'T^LE,  n.     [Fr.]     A   set  or  prescribed   model  ; 

formula.  Johnson. 

FORN'I-€aTE,      )   a.     [L.  fornicatus,  from  fornix,  an 
FORN'I-€A-TED,  (       arch.] 

Arched  ;  vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace.  Encyc. 
FORN'I-CATE,  v.   i.       [L.  fornieor,   from  fornix,  a 
brothel.] 
To  commit  lewdness,  as  an   unmarried   man  or 


a  married   man  with 


l  Brahmin  fornicate  \ 


he  shall  not  thereby 
As.  Researclies. 


FORN-I-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  fomicatio.] 

1.  The  incontinence  or  lewdness  of  unmarried 
persons,  male  or  female ;  also,  the  criminal  con- 
versation of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried 
woman.  Laws  of  Connecticut. 

2.  Adultery      Matt.  V. 

3.  Incest.     1  Cor.  v. 

4.  Idolatry  ;  a  forsaking  of  the  true  God,  and  wor- 
shiping of  idols.    2  Citron,  xxi.     Rev.  xix. 

5.  An  arching  ;  the  forming  of  a  vault. 
FORN'I-€A-TOR,  n.     An  unmarried  person,  male  or 

female,  who  has  criminal  conversation  with  the 
other  sex  ;  also,  a  married  man  who  has  sexual  com- 
merce with  an  unmarried  woman.    [See  Adulter.!.] 

2.  A  lewd  person. 

3.  An  idolater. 

FORN'I-€A-TRESS,  n.  An  unmarried  female  guilty 
of  lewdness.  Shah. 

FOR-PASS',  v.  i.  To  go  by  ;  to  pass  unnoticed. 
[Obs.] 

FOR-PlNE',  v. 

FOR-RAY'    v. 


Spenser. 
To  pine  or  waste  away.     [  Obs.] 

To  ravage.     [Obs.]     [Qu.  forage.] 


FOR-RaY',  n.  The  act  of  ravaging.  [See.  Foray.] 
FOR-SaKE',  v.  t.;tpret.  Forsook;  pp.  Forsaken. 
[Sax.  forsacan,  forsa-can  ;  for,  a  negative,  and  secan, 
to  seek.  (See  Seek.)  Sw.  fbrsaka,  Dan.  forsager, 
G.  versagen,  D.  verzaaken,  to  deny,  to  renounce. 
See  Seek  and  Say.] 

1.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely  ;  to  desert ;  to  aban- 
don ;  to  depart  from.  Friends  and  flatterers  forsake 
us  in  adversity. 

.,     Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live.  —  Prov.  ix. 

2.  To  abandon  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  reject. 

If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments, 


j.  loieave;  lowunuiaw  lioiu;  to  l.ui.  in  an^i 
the  color  forsakes  the  cheeks.  In  severe  trials,  I 
not  fortitude  forsake  you. 

4.  In  Scripture,  God  forsakes  his  people,  when  he 
withdraws  his  aid,  or  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
Brown. 
FOR-SAK'ER,  n.     One  that  forsakes  or  deserts. 
FOR-SAK'fc'N,  pp.  or  a.     Deserted;  left  ;  abandoned. 
FOI!-SaK'ING,  ppr.     Leaving  or  deserting. 
FOR-SaK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  deserting;  dereliction. 
FOR-SAY',  v.  L     To  forbid  ;  to  renounce.     [Obs.] 


FOR-SLACK',  v.  t.     To  delay.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FORSOOTH',  adv.  [Sax.  forsothe;  for  and  soth, 
true.] 

In  truth  ;  in  fact ;  certainly  ;  very  well. 

A  fit  man,  forsooth,  to  govern  a  realm  1  Bayward. 

[It  is  generally  used  in  an  ironical  or  contemptuous 

FORS'TER,  n.     A  forester.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

FOR-S WEAR',  n.  (.  ;tpret.  Forswore  ;  pp.  Forsworn. 
[Sax.  forstcieriun  ;  Dan.  fommcrer  ;  Sw. forsodra  ;  G 
versrhworen,  ubschworcn;  D.  ofiwccrcu.  See  Sweai 
and  Answer.] 

1.  To  reject  or  renounce  upon  oath.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  iir  Jvr</<~<y:rs  U,y  ;;nM  1  Dryden. 

To  forsivear  one's  self,  is  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  per 

Thou  Shalt  not  forswear  thyself.  —  Matt.  v. 

FORSWEAR',?),  i.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  commit  per- 
jury. Shak. 

FOR-SWEAR'ER,  n.  One  who  rejects  on  oath  ;  one 
who  is  perjured  ;  one  thai  swears  a  false  oath. 

FOR-SWEaR'ING,  ppr.  Denying  on  oath  ;  swearing 
falsely. 

FOR-SWONK',  a.     [Sax.  swincan,  to  labor.] 

Overlabored.     [04s]  Spenser, 

FOU  SWORE',  pret.  of  Fobsweab. 

FOl!  SWORN',  pp.  of  Forswear.  Renounced  on  oath  ; 
per] 

FOR-! 

Manning. 

FORT,  n.  [Fr.  fort ;  It.  and  Port,  forte ;  Sp.  fuerte 
fueria;  L.  fortis,  strong.] 

1.  A  fortified  place  ;  usually,  a  small  fortified  place  ; 
a  place  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  and  para 
pet,  or  with  palisades,  stockades,  or  other  means  of 
defense  ;  also,  any  building  or  place  fortified  for  se 
curity  against  an  enemy  ;  a  castle. 

2.  A  strong  side  ;  opposed  to  weak  side  or  foible. 
FORT'AL-ICE,  7i.    A  small  outwork  of  a  fortification. 

The  same  as  Fortelagb, 
FOR'TE,  (for'ta,)  adv.     [It.]     A  direction  to  sing  or 

play  with  loudness  or  force. 
FORTE,  K.     [Fr.]     The  strong  point ;  that 

partment  in  which  one  excels. 
FoRT'ED,  a.    Furnished  with  forts ;  guarded  by  forts. 


FOR 

FORTH,  adv.  [Sax.  forth;  G.  fort;  D.  voort.;  from 
fore,  for,  furan,  to  go,  to  advance.] 

1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time ;  in  advance  :  as, 
from  that  day  forth ;  from  that  time  forth. 

2.  Forward  in  place  or  order  ;  as,  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  forth. 

3.  Out;  abroad;  noting  progression  or  advance 
from  a  state  of  confinement ;  as,  the  plants  in  spring 
put  forth  leaves. 

When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun, 

Invites  thejn  forth  to  labor  in  the  sun.  Dryden. 

4.  Out  ;  away  ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place  ; 
as,  send  him  forth  of  France.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Out  into  public  view,  or  public  character.  Your 
country  calls  you  forth  into  its  service. 

6.  Thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end.     [Obs.] 

7.  On  to  the  end.     [Obs.]  [Shak. 
FORTH,  prep.     Out  of. 

From  /or/A  the  streets  of  Pomfret.  Shak. 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

,  Goth,  fort.]     A  waj 

""  e  Come.] 
pear  ;  making  appearance.     Let  the  prisoner  be  fortis 

FORTH'Go'ING,  7i.  A  going  forth,  or  utterance;  a 
proceeding  from.  Chalmers. 

FORTH'Go'ING,  a.    Going  forth. 

FOR-THINK',  v.  U    To  repent  of.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

FORTH-IS'SU-ING,  (-ish'shu-ing,)  a.  [See  Issue.] 
Issuing  ,  coming  out  ;   coming  forward  as  from  a 

FORTH-RIGHT',  adv.  [See  Right.]  Straight  for- 
ward ;  in  a  straight  direction.     [Obs.]  Sidney. 

FORTH-RIGHT',  71.     A  straight  path.    [Obs.]   Slia'k. 

FORTH'WARD,  adv.     Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

F0RTH-W1TH',  adv.  [forth  and  with.]  Immediate- 
ly ;  without  delay  ;  directly. 

Immedi.udy  lli-r-  t--!l  from    his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales;  and 


FOR'TI-ETH,  a.  [See  Forty.]  The  fourth  tenth, 
noting  the  number  next  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

FOR'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fortified.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

FOR-TI-FI-eA'TION,  rut  [See  Fortify.]  The  act 
of  fortifying. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  to  defend 
them  against  tin  enemy,  by  means  of  moats,  ramparts, 
parapets,  and  other  bulwarks.  Encyc. 

3.  The  works  erected  to  defend  a  place  against  at- 
tack. 

4.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

5.  Additional  strength. 

FOR'TI-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  strong  against  attacks. 

FOR'TI-FI-ER,ti.     One  who  erects  works  for  defense. 

2.  One  who  strengthens,  supports,  and  upholds  ; 

that  which  strengthens.  Sidney. 

FOR'Tl-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  fortifier  ;  Sp.  fortificar ;  It.  for- 

tificare.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  add  to  the  strength  of;  as, 
to  fortify  wine  by  the  addition  of  brandy.     [Recent.] 

2.  To"  surround  with  a  wall,  ditch,  palisades,  or 
other  works,  with  a  view  to  defend  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy  ;  to  strengthen  and  secure  by 
forts,  batteries,  and'  other  works  of  art;  as,  to  fortify 
a  city,  town,  or  harbor. 

3.  To  strengthen  against  any  attack  ;  as,  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  any  sudden  calamity. 

4.  To  confirm;  to  add  strength  and  firmness  to; 
as,  to  fortify  an  opinion  or  resolution  ;  to  fortify  hope 
or  desire. 

5.  To  furnish  with  strength  or  means  of  resisting 
force,  violence,  or  assault. 

FOR'T[-FY,  v.  i.     To  raise  strong  places.        Milton. 

FOR'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Making  strung  against  attacks. 

FOR'TI-LAGE,  n.  A  little  fort ;  a  blockhouse.  [Not 
used  ]  Spenser. 

FORT'IN,  7i  [Fr.]  A  little  fort ;  a  field  fort ;  a 
sconce.  Shak. 

FOR-TIS'Sr  MO,  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  to  sing 
with  the  inmost  strength  or  loudness. 

FOR' TITER  IN  RE,  [L.]  Firmly  in  action  or  exe- 
cution. 

FOR'TI-TUDE,  n.t  [L.  fortitudo,  from  fortis,  strong.] 
That  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  or  soul  which 
enables  a  person  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness 
and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or  adversity  without 
murmuring,  depression,  or  despondency.  Fortitude 
is  the  basis  or  source  of  genuine  courage  or  intrepid- 
ity in  danger,  of  patience  in  suffering,  of  forbearance 
under  injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  conditions 
of  life.  We  sometimes  confound  the  effect  witlt  the 
cause,  and  use  fortitude  as  synonymous  with  courage 
or  patience ;  but  courage  is  an  active  virtue  or  vice, 
and  patience  is  the  effect  of  fortitude. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues.    Lo<ke. 

FoRT'LET,  7i.     A  little  fort. 

FORT'NIGHT,  (fort'nite,)  n.  [Contracted  from  four- 
teen nights,  our  ancestors  reckoning  time  by  nights 
and  winters;  so,  also,  seocnniglits,  sennight,  a  week. 
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FOR 

Non  dierum  numerum,  ut  nos,  sed  noctium  compu- 
tant.     Tacitus.) 

The  space  of  fourteen  days  ;  two  weeks. 

FORT'NIGHT-LV,  adv.  Once  in  a  fortnight;  at  in- 
tervals of  a  fortnight.  England. 

FOR/TRESS,  ?i.f  [Fr.  forteresse;  It.fortena,  from  fort, 
forte,  strong.] 

1.  Any  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle ;  a  strong- 
hold ;  a  place  of  defense  or  security.  The  English 
have  a  strong  fortress  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or 
that  rock  is  a  fortress. 

2.  Defense  ;  safety  ;  security. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress.  —  Ps.  atviii. 

FOR'TKESS,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  fortresses;  to 
guard  ;  to  fortify.  SJiak. 

FOR'TRESS-EI>,  (for'trest,)  a.  Defended  by  a  for- 
tress ;  protected  ;  secured.  Spenser. 

FOR-TO'I-TOUS,  a.  f  [L.  fortuitus,  from  the  root  of 
fors,  forte,  fortuna;  Fr.  fortuit;  It.  and  Sp.  fortaito. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  come,  to  fall,  to  happen. 
See  Fare.] 

Accidental ;  casual ;  happening  by  chance  ;  coming 
or  occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known 
cause.  We  speak  of  fortuitous  events,  when  they 
occur  without  our  foreseeing  or  expecting  them  ;  and 
of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  when  we  suppose 
the  concourse  not  to  result  from  the  design  and  power 
of  a  controlling  agent.     Hut  an 


be  in 


IS.  e 
5-LY, 


by  chance, 

FOR-TU'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ac- 
cidental ;  accident ;  chance. 

FOR-TO'I-TY,  n.    Accident. 

FOR'Ttl-NATE,  (fort'y u-nate,)  a.  t  [L.  fortunatus.  See 
Fortune.] 

1.  Coining  bv  good  luck  or  favorable  chance  ;  bring- 
ing some  unexpected  guod  ;  as,  a  fortunate  event ;  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  ;  a  fortunate 
ticket  in  a  lottery. 

2.  Lucky;  successful;  receiving  some  unforeseen 
or  unexpected  good,  or  some  good  which  was  not  de- 
pendent on  one's  own  skill  or  efforts  ;  as,  a  fortunate 
adventurer  in  a  lottery.  I  was  most  fortunate  thus 
unexpectedly  to  meet  my  friend. 

3.  Successful  ;  happy  ,  prosperous  ;  receiving  or  en- 
joying some  good  m  run  sequence  of  efforts,  but  where 
the  event  was  uncertain,  and  not  absolutely  in  one's 
power.  The  brave  man  is  usually  fortunate.  We 
say,  a  fortunate  competitor  for  a  fair  lady,  or  for  a 
crown. 

FOR'TUJ-NATE-LY,  ado.  Luckily  ;  successfully  ;  hap- 
pily ;  by  good  fnrhine,  or  favorable  chance  or  issue. 

FOR'TUf-NATE-NESS,  n.  Good  luck ;  success ;  hap- 
piness. Sidney. 

FOR'Tl^NE,  (fort'yun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  I.,  fortuna;  Sp. 
and  It.  fortuna ;  Arm.  fortun ;  from  the  root  of  Sax. 
faran,  to  go,  or  L.  fero  or  porto.  So  in  D.  gcbeuren, 
to  happen,  to  fall,  from  the  root  of  bear  ;  gebcurtenis, 
an  event.  We  find  the  same  word  in  opportunus, 
(ob-portunus,)  seasonable.  The  primary  sense  is  an 
event,  that  which  conies  or  befalls.  So  Fr.  heureux, 
from  heure,  hour,  that  is,  rime,  season,  and  L.  tem- 
pestivus.  (See  Hour  and  Time.)  The  Russ.  pora, 
time,  season,  is  of  this  family,  and  fortune  is  closely 
allied  to  it.] 

1.  Properly,  chance  ;  accident ;  luck  ;  the  arrival 
of  something  in  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner. 
Hence  the  heathens  deified  chance,  and  consecrated 
temples  and  altars  to  the  goddess.  Hence  the  mod- 
ern use  of  the  word,  for  a  power  supposed  to  distrib- 
ute the  lots  of  life  according  to  her  own  humor. 

Though  fortune'*  inline  uvi-rflirinv  my  state.  Shah. 

2.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man. 

Id  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies,  Dryden. 

3.  Success,  good  or  bad ;  event. 

Our  equal  crimeB  alutll  eqim\  fortune  give.  Dryden. 

4.  The  chance  of  life;  means  of  living;  wealth. 
Hia  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Swift. 

5.  Estate ;  possessions ;  as,  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune. 

6.  A  lar^e  estate  ;  great  wealth.    This  is  often  the 


■  woman  ;  generally,  of 


say,  Beware  of  fortune-hnn 

7.  The.  portion  of  a  man 
a  woman 

8.  Futurity  ;  future  state  or  events  ;  destiny.     The 
young  are  anxious  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 

You,  whs  men's  fortunes 


FOR'TU,NE, 


s  read.  Cowley. 

To  make  fortunate.     [JVot  used.] 


2.  To  dispose,  fortunately  or 
[06s.] 
FOR'TIINE,  v.  i.    To  befall . 
to  come  casually  to  pass. 

It  fortuned  the  same  night  that  a  Cm 
the  camp,  secretly  gave  I  he  watch 

FOR'TUNE-BQOK,  n.      A  book 
discover  future  events. 


Chau 
also,  to  presage. 
Dryden. 
to  fall  out ;  to  happen ; 


FOR 

FOR'TITN-ED,  a.     Supplied  by  fortune.  'shak. 

FOR'TI]NE-HUNT'ER,  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to 
marry  a  woman  with  a  large  portion,  with  a  view  to 
enrich  himself.  Addison. 

FOR'TUJNE-HUNT'ING,  n.  The  seeking  of  a  for- 
tune by  marriage. 

FOR'TITNE-LESS,  a.    Luckless ;  also,  di 
fortune  or  portion. 

FOR'TUJNE-TELL,  v.  t.    To  tell,  or  pretend  to  tell, 
the  future  events  of  one's  life ;  to  reveal  futurity. 
Shak. 

FOR'TU,NE-TELL'ER,  n.  One  who  tells,  or  pretends 
to  foretell,  the  events  of  one's  life  ;  an  impostor  who 
deceives  people,  by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events. 

FOR'TIJNE-TELL'ING,  ppr.  Telling  the  future 
events  of  one's  life. 

FOR'TUNE-TELL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
foretelling  the  future  fortune  or  events  of  one's  life, 
which  is  a  punishable  crime. 

FOR'TUJN-IZE,  v.  U  To  regulate  the  fortune  of.  [JVot 
in  use.)  Spenser. 

FOR'TY,  a.  [Sax.  fcowertig ;  feomer,  four,  and  tig, 
ten.    See  Four.] 

1.  Four  times  ten. 

2.  An  indefinite  number;  a  colloquial  use.  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  forty  more.  Swift. 

Fo'RUM,  n.  [L.  See  Fair.]  In  Rome,  a  public 
place,  where  causes  were  judicially  tried,  and  ora- 
tions delivered  to  the  people ;  also,  a  market-place. 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court ;  any  assembly  empowered 

to  hear  and  decide  causes  ;  also,  jurisdiction. 
FOR-WAN'DER,  v.  i.     To  wander  away;   to  rove 

wildly.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

FOR'WARD,    adv.      [Sax.  forweard  ;  for,  fore,   and 

weard,  turned,  L.  versus  ;  directed  to  the  fore  part.] 
Toward  a  part  or  place  before  or  in  front ;  onward  ; 

progressively;  opposed  to  Backward.     Go  forward  ; 

move  forward.     He  ran  backward  and  forward. 
In  a  skip,  forward  denotes  toward  the  fore  part. 
FOR'WARD,  a.    Near  or  at  the  fore  part  ;  in  advance' 

of  something  else  ;  as,  the  forward  gun  in  a  ship, 

or  the  forward  ship  in  a  fleet ;  the  forward  horse  in 

a  team. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  strongly  inclined. 

Only  they  won!,!  tli  1 1  we  sh.eil.l  reni<>inl.rr  (he  poor;  the  same 
which  1  also  was  forward  to  do.  —Gal.  ii. 

3.  Ardent ;  eager ;  earnest ;  violent. 

Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

4.  Bold  ;  confident ;  less  reserved  or  modest  than 
is  proper ;  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  the  boy  is  too  forward 
for  his  years. 

5.  Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  advanced 
for  the  season.  The  grass  or  the  grain  is  forward,  or 
forward  for  the  season  ;  we  have  a  forward  spring. 

6.  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  too  ready.  Be  not  forward  to 
speak  in  public.  Prudence  directs  that  we  be  not 
too  forward  to  believe  current  reports. 

7.  Anterior ;  fore. 

Let  us  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top.  Sliak. 

8.  Advanced  ;  not  behindhand.  Shak. 
FOR'WARD,  i'.  t.     To  advance  ;   to  help  onward  ;  to 

promote  ;  as,  v>  forward  a  good  design. 

2.  To  accelerate  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  hasten  ;  as,  to 
forward  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  to  forward  one  in 
improvement. 

3.  To  send  forward  ;  to  send  toward  the  place  of 
destination  ;  to  transmit ;  as,  to  forward  a  letter  or 
dispatches. 

R'V 


FOR'WARD-ED,  pp.  Advanced  ;  promoted  ;  aided 
in  progress  ;  quickened  ;  sent  onward  ;  transmitted. 

FOR'WARD-ER,  n.  He  that  promotes,  or  advances 
in  progress. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods;  a 
forwarding  merchant.  America. 

FOR'WARD-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Advancing  ;  promoting  ; 
aiding  'u  progress  ;  accelerating  in  growth;  sending 
onward  ;  transmitting. 

FOR'WARD-ING,  n.  The  act  oremployment  of  trans- 
mitting or  sending  forward  merchandise  and  other 
property  for  others. 

FOR'WARD-LY,  adv.    Eagerly  ;  hastily  ;  quickly. 
Atterbury. 

FOR'WARD-NESS,  n.  Cheerful  readiness ;  prompt- 
ness. It  expresses  more  than  willingness.  We  ad- 
mire the  forwardness  of  Christians  in  propagating  the 
gospel. 

2.  Eagerness ;  ardor.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
restrain  the  fortcardness  of  youth. 

3.  Boldness  ;  confidence  ;  assurance  ;  want  of  due 


4.  A  state  of  advance  beyond  the  ususl  degree  ;  as, 

the  fomoardness  of  spring  or  of  corn. 
FOR-WaSTE',  v.  t.    To  waste  ;  to  desolate.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Spenser. 

FOR-VVEA'RY,  v.  t.    To  dispirit.    [JVoJ  in  use.] 

FOR-WEEP',  v.  i.     To  weep  much.  Chaucer. 


FOR'WORD,  (wurd,)  n.    [fore  and  word.]  A  promise. 

{.fat  in  use.]  Spenser. 

FOR-ZAW  DO,  (fort-san'do,)  [It.]     in  music,  directs 

that  notes  are  to  be  boldlv  struck  and  continued. 
FOSSE,  n.     [Fr.  fosse  ;  Sp'.  fosa ;  L.  and  It.  fossa ;  from 

fossus,fodio,  to  dig.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  A  ditch  or  moat ;  a  word  used  in  fortification. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone,  with  a 
large  aperture.  Encyc. 

FOS'SIL,  a.  [Fr.  fossile;  Sp.fosil;  It.fossile;  L.  fos- 
silis;  from  fodio,fossus,  to  dig.] 

Dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  fossil  coal  ;  fossil  salt. 
The  term  fossil  is  now  appropriated  to  those  organic 
substances  which  have  become  penetrated  by  earthy 
or  metallic  particles,  and  are  found  in  rocks  or  the 
earth.  Thus  we  say,  fossil  shells,  fossil  bones,  fossil 
wood.  Cleaveland. 

FOS'SIL,  n.    A  substance  dug  from  the  earth. 

Fossil,  among  mineralogists  and  geologists,  is  now 
used  to  designate  the  petrified  forms  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  occur  in  the  strata  composing  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
denote  simple  and  compound  mineral  bodies,  such  as 
earths,  salts,  bitumens,  and  metals.  P.  Cyc. 

FOS'SIL-Co'PAL,  7i.  Highgate  resin  ;  a  resinous 
substance  found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay 
at  Highgate,  near  London.  It  appears  to  be  a  true 
vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly  changed  by  remaining 
in  the  earth.  Cyc.    Aikin. 

FOS-SIL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  fossilis  and  fero.] 

Containing  fossU  or  organic  remains ;  as,  fossilifer- 
ous  rocks. 

FOS'SIL-IST,  7i.  One  who  studies  the  nature  and 
properties  of  fossils  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  fossils.  Black. 

FOS-SIL-1-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  a  f,>ssil  *ir  petrifaction.      Journ.  of  Sci. 

FOS'SIL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  fossil  or  petri- 
faction ;  as,  to  fossilize  bones  or  wood.     Journ.  of  Sci. 

FOS'SIL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  changed  into  s. 
fossil  or  petrifaction. 

FOS'SIL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  a  fossil  or 
petrifaction. 

FOS'SIL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Changing  into  a  fossil  or  pet- 
rifaction. 


in  earth  or  wood,  where "ihey  deposit  their  eggs,  with 
the  bodies  of  other  insects,  for  the  support  of  the 
young  when  hatched. 

FOS-So'RI-AL,  a.     Digging. 

FOS-So'RI-AL,  7i.  An  animal  which  digs  into  the 
earth  for  a  retreat  or  lodge,  and  whose  locomotive 
pxtrem|ties  are  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

FOSS'RoAD,  )  re.  A  Roman  military  way  in  England, 

FOSS'WaY,  \  leading  from  Totnes,  through  Exe- 
ter, to  Barton  on  the  Humber;  so  called  from  the 
ditches  on  each  side.  Encyc. 

FOS'SU-LATE,  a.     [L.  fossa.] 

Having  trenches,  or  depressions  like  trenches. 

FOS'TER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fostrian,  from  foster,  a  nurse,  or 
food  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  foster,  a  child,  one  fed  ;  Dan. 
fostrer,  to  nurse.  I  suspect  this  word  to  be  from  food, 
quasi  foodster,  for  this  is  the  D.  word  voeditcr,  a 
nurse,  from  voeden,  to  feed  ;  D.  voedsterheer,  a  foster- 
father.] 

1.  To  feed  ;  to  nourish ;  to  support  ;  to  bring  up. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.  Shak. 

2.  To  cherish  ;  to  forward  ;   to  promote  growth. 
The  genial  warmth  of  spring  fosters  the  plants. 

3.  To  cherish  ;  to  encourage ;  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote ;  as,  to  foster  passion  or  genius. 

FOS'TER,  v.  i.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up  to- 
gether. Spenser. 

F'iS'THR,  7t.     A  forester.  Spenser. 

FOS'TER-AGE,  n.     The  charge  of  nursing.  Ralegh. 

FOS'TER-BROTH'ER,  (-brtith'er,)  n.  A  male  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not 
the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

FOS'TER-CHILD,  71.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman 
not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

Addison. 

FOS'TER-DAM,  7t.  A  nurse  ;  one  that  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother  lit  giving  fend  to  a  child.     Dryden. 

FOS'TER-EARTH,  (-erth,)».  Earth  by  which  a  plant 
is  nourished,  though  not  its  native  soil.        Philips. 

FOS'TER-iCD,  pp.     Nourished;  cherished;  promoted. 

FOS'TER-ER,  n.  A  nurse  ;  one  that  feeds  and  nour- 
ishes in  the  place  of  parents.  Davies. 

FOS'TER-FA'THER,  71.  One  who  takes  the  place  of 
a  father  in  feeding  ami  educating  a  child.     Bacon. 

FOS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Nursing;  cherishing;  bringing 
up. 

FOS'TER-ING,  a.     That  cherishes  and  encourages. 

FOS'TER-ING,  n      The  act  of  nursing,  nourishing, 
and  cherishing. 
2.  Nourishment.  Chaucer. 

FOS'TER-LING,  71.     A  foster  child.  B.  Jouson. 

FOS'TER-MENT,  n.  Food  ;  nourishment.  [JVot  used.] 

FOS'TER-MO'f  H'ER,  (-mutu'er,)  n.    A  nurse. 
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FOS'TER-NURSE,  n.     Amuse.     [Tautological] 

FOS'TER-SIS'TER,  n.  A  female  nursed  by  the  snme 
person.  Swift. 

FOS'TER-SON,  (-sun,)  n.  One  fed  and  educated  like 
a  son,  though  not  a  son  by  birth.  Dryden. 

FOS'TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  feeds  and  cherishes ; 
a  nurse.  B.  Jonson. 

FOTH'ER,  it.  [G.  fuder,  a  tun  or  load:  D.  voeder; 
Sax.  fot/ier,  food,  fodder,  and  a  mass  of  lead,  from 
the  sense  of  stuffing,  crowding.     See  Food.] 

A  fodder  ;  a  weight  for  had',  &c,  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, but  usually  about  2400  lbs.     [See  Fodder.] 

FOTH'ER,  v.  t.  [From  stuffing.  See  the  preceding 
word.] 

To  endeavor  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  ol  a  ship, 
while  afloat,  by  letting  down  a  sail  under  her  bottom 
by  its  corners,  and  putting  chopped  yarn,  oakum, 
wool,  cotton,  &c,  between  it  and  the  ship's  sides. 
These  substances  are  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  stopped.  Totten. 

FOTH'ER-£0,  pp.  Stopped,  as  a  leak  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ship. 

FOTH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Stopping  leaks,  as  above. 

FOTH'ER-ING,  it.  The  operation  of  stopping  leaks 
in  a  ship,  as  above. 

FOU-GXDE',  I  n.    [Fr.  fougade ;  Sp.  fogada;  from  L. 

FOU-GASS',  j     focus.] 

In  the  art  of  war,  a  little  mine,  charged  with  pow- 
der, and  covered  with  stones  or  earth  ;  sometimes  dug 
outside  of  the  works,  to  defend  them,  and  sometimes 
beneath,  to  destroy  them  by  explosion.         p.  Cyc. 

FOUGHT,  (fawt,)  preU  and  pp.  of  Fioht.  [See 
Fight.] 

FOUGHT' EN,  (fawt'n.)     For  Fought.     [Obs.] 

FOUL,  a.t  [Sax.  ful,  faul;  D.  vail;  G.  faul ;  Dan.  fail. 
In  Ch.  with  a  prefix,  ^2i  nabail,  to  defile.  The  Syr. 
with  a  different  prefix,  ^\  a\  1  tafel,  to  defile.  It  co- 
incides in  elements  with  full,  and  probably  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  both  is,  to  put  or  throw  on,  or  to  stuff, 
to  crowd.  See  the  signification  of  the  word  in  sea- 
men's language.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  containing  extraneous  matter 
which  is  injurious,  noxious,  or  offensive  ;  filthy ; 
dirty ;  not  clean ;  as  a  foul  cloth  ;  foul  hands;  afoul 
chimney. 

My  face  is  foul  with  weeping.  —Job  xvi. 

2.  Turbid;  thick;  muddy;  as,  foul  water;  afoul 
stream. 

3.  Impure ;  polluted  ;  as,  a  foul  mouth.        Shak. 

4.  Impure  ;  scurrilous  ;  obscene  or  profane  ;  as,/owZ 
words ;  foul  language. 

5.  Cloudy  and  stormy  ;  rainy  or  tempestuous  ;  as, 
foul  weather. 

6.  Impure;  defiling;  as,  a  foul  disease. 

7.  Wicked  ;  detestable  ;  abominable ;  as,  a  foul 
deed ;  a  foul  spirit. 

Babylon  —  Ihe  hold  of  every  foul  spirit.  —  Rev.  xviii. 

8.  Unfair;  not  honest;  not  lawful  or  according  to 
established  rules  or  customs  ;  as, /outplay. 

9.  Hateful ;  ugly  ;  loathsome. 

Hast  thou  forgot 
Thtfoul  witch  Sycorax  ?  Shak. 

10.  Disgraceful ;  shameful ;  as,  a  foul  defeat. 
Who  first  seduced  Ihem  to  Ihmfoul  revolt  I  Milton. 

11.  Coarse;  gross. 

They  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding.  Felton. 

12.  Full  of  gross  humors  or  impurities. 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  is.  Shale. 

„    13.  Full  of  weeds  ;  as,  the  garden  is  very  foul. 

14.  Among  seamen,  entangled  ;  hindered  from  mo- 
tion ;  opposed  to  clear;  as,  a  rope  is  foul. 

15.  Covered  with  weeds  or  barnacles  ;  as,  the  ship 
has  afoul  bottom. 

16.  Not  fair  ;  contrary  ;  as,  a  foul  wind. 

17.  Not  favorable  or  safe  for  anchorage ;  danger- 
ous ;  as,  a  foul  road  or  bay. 

To  fall  foul,  is  to  rush  on  with  haste,  rough  force, 
and  unseasonable  violence. 
2.  To  run  against ;   as,  the  ship  fell  foul  of  her 


FOUL,' v.  t.     [Sax.  fulian,  gefylan.] 

To  make  filthy;  to  defile;  to  daub;  to  dirty;  to 
bemire  ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  foul  the  clothes  ;  to  foul  the 
face  or  hands.     Ezck.  xxxiv.  18. 
FOUL'DER,  v.  i.     To  emit  great  heat.     [JVot  used.] 
Spenser. 
I'mIM/kd,  (fowld,)pp.     Defiled;  dirtied. 
FOUL'FaC-£D,  (-laste,)  a.     Having  an  ugly  or  hate- 
ful visage.  Shak. 
FOUL-FEED'ING,  a.     Gross  ;  feeding  grossly.  Hall. 
FOUL'ING,  ppr.     Making  foul ;  defiling. 
FOUL'LY,  adv.     Filthily  ;   nastily  ;  hatefully  ;  scan- 
.  dalously  ;  disgracefully  ;  shamefully. 

1  foully  wronged  him  ;  do,  forgive  me,  do.  Gay. 

2.  Unfairly ;  not  honestly. 

Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it.  Sliak. 
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FOUL'MOUTII-BD,  a.  Using  language  scurrilous, 
opprobrious,  obscene,  or  profane  ;  uttering  abuse,  or 
profane  or  obscene  words;  accustomed  to  use  bad 
language. 

So  foubnouUced  a  witness  never  appeared  in  any  cause. 

Addison. 
FOUL'NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  foul  or  filthy ; 
filthiness  ;  defilement. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  containing  or  being  cov- 
ered with  any  thing  extraneous,  which  is  noxious  or 
offensive  ;  as,  the  foulness  of  a  cellar,  or  of  a  well  ; 
the  foulness  of  a  musket ;  the  foulness  of  a  ship's 
bottom. 

3.  Pollution ;  impurity. 

There  is  not  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this,  nor  so  free  from  all  pol- 
lution or  foulness.  Bacon. 

4.  Hatefulness  ;  atrociousness  ;  as,  the  foulness  of 
a  deed. 

5.  Ugliness ;  deformity. 

The  foulness  of  the  infernal  form  to  hide.  Dryden. 

6.  Unfairness  ;  dishonesty  ;  want  of  candor. 
Piety  is  oppos-d  to  !]yr">a^y  and  insincerity. 

foulness  of  intentions. 

FOUL'-SPoK'EN,  a.    Slanderous.  Shak. 

2.  Using  profane,  scurrilous,  or  obscene  language. 
FOU'MART,  it.*  [Scot./oumarte.     Q.u.fuulmartin.] 

The  polecat. 
FOUND,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Find. 

1  am  found  by  them  that  sought  me  not. —  Is.  lxv. 
2.  Supplied  with  food  or  board,  in  addition  to 
wages  ;  as,  a  laborer  is  hired  at  so  much  a  day,  and 
is  found. 
FOUND,  v.tA  [h.fiindo,fuiidare;  Ft.  fonder;  It.  fon- 
dare;  Sp.  fundar;  Ir.  bun,  stump,  bottom,  stock,  ori- 
gin ;  banailhu,  bunait,  foundation.     If  n  is  radical  in 

found,  as  I  suppose,  it  seems  to  be  the  Ar.  Llj  bana, 

Heb.  Ch.  H32  to  build,  that  is,  to  set,  found,  erect. 
Class  Bn,  No.  7.] 

1.  To  lay  the  basis  of  any  thing ;  to  set,  or  place, 
as  on  something  solid  for  support. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  To  begin  and  build  ;  to  lay  the  foundation,  and 
raise  a  superstructure  ;  as,  to  found  a  city. 

3.  To  set  or  place ;  to  establish,  as  on  something 
solid  or  durable  ;  as,  to  found  a  government  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty. 

4.  To  begin  to  form  or  lay  the  basis  ;  as,  to  found 
a  college  or  a  library.  Sometimes,  to  endow  is  equiv- 
alent to  found.] 

5.  To  give  birth  to ;  to  originate  ;  as,  to  found  an 
art  or  a  family. 

t>.  To  set  ;  to  place  ;  to  establish  on  a  basis.  Chris- 
tianity is  founded  on  the  rock  of  ages  ;  dominion  is 
sometimes  founded  on  conquest,  sometimes  on  choice 
or  voluntary  consent. 


7.  To  fix  firmly. 
Whole  as  the  mai 


I  had  else  been  perfect, 


Locke. 


Shak. 


FOUND,  v.  t.  [L.fundo,  fudi,  fusum  :  Fr.  fondre  ;  Sp. 
fundir,  or  hundir ;  It.  fondcre.  The  elements  are 
probably  Fd;  n.  being  adventitious.] 

To  cast ;  to  form  by  melting  a  metal,  and  pouring 
it  into  a  mold.  Milton. 

[This  verb  is    seldom   used,   but  the   derivative 
founderij  is  ill  common  use.     For  found  we  use  cast.] 
FOUN  DA'TION,  it.    [L.  fundatio  ;  Fr.  fondution ;  from 
L.fu,ido.] 

1.  The  basis  of  an  edifice  ;  that  part  of  a  building 
or  structure  which  rests  on  the  ground  ;  usually  a 
wall  of  stone  which  supports  the  edifice. 

2.  The  act  of  fixing  the  basis.  Ticket 

3.  The  basis  or  groundwork  of  any  thing  ;  that 
on  which  any  thing  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. A  free  government  has  its  foundation  in  the 
choice  and  consent  of  the  people  to  be  governed  ; 
Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the  church. 

Behold,  1  lay,  in  Zion,  toi  a.  foundation,  a  stone  —  a  precious  cor- 
man  lay  than   that   which   is  laid, 

4.  Original  ;  rise  ;  as,  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

5.  Endowment ;  a  donation  or  legacy  appropriated 
to  support  an  institution,  and  constituting  a  perma- 
nent fund,  usually  for  a  charitable  purpose. 

6.  Establishment  ;  settlement. 
FOUN-DA'TION-ER,  n.     One  who  derives   support 

from  the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  great 

school.  Jackson.  [Eng.] 

FOUN-DA'TION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  foundation. 
Hammond. 
FOUND'ED,  pp.    Set;  fixed;  established  on  a  basis  ; 

begun  and  built. 
FOUND'ER,  n.     One  that  founds,  establishes,  and 

erects  ;  one  that  lays  a  foundation  ;  as,  the  founder 

of  a  temple  or  city. 
2.  One  who  begins ;  an  author ;  one  from  whom 
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3.  One  who  endows;  one  who  furnishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution  ;  as,  the 
founder  of  a  college  or  hospital. 

4.  [Fr.  fondcur.]  A  caster  ;  one  who  casts  metals 
in  various  forms  ;  as,  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells, 
hardware,  printing  types,  &c. 

5.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  within 
the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Buchanan. 

FOUND'ER,  v.  i.     [Fr.  fondre,  to  melt,  to  fall.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  to  fill  or  be  filled  with 
water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry.  Sliak. 

3.  To  trip  ;  to  fall.  Chaucer. 
FOUND'ER,  v.  I.     To  cause  internal  inflammation 

and  great  soreness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  dis- 
able or  lame  him.  Encyc. 

FOUND'ER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  lame  in  the  feet  by 
inflammation  and  extreme  tenderness,  as  a  horse. 
2.  Sunk  in  the  sea,  as  a  ship. 

FOUND'ER-OUS,  a.  Failing  ;  liable  to  sink  from  be- 
neath; ruinous;  as,  a  founder ous  road.         Burke. 

FOUND'ER-Y,  it.     [Fr.  fonderie.) 

1.  The  art  of  casting  metals  into  various  forms  for 
use  ;  the  casting  of  statues. 

2.  The  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting  met- 
als ;  as,  a  foundcry  of  bells,  of  hollow  ware,  of  can- 
non, of  types,  &c. 

FOUND'ING,  it.  The  art  of  casting  or  forming  of 
melted  metal  any  article,  according  to  a  given  design 
or  pattern. 

FOUND'LING,  it.  [from  found,  find.]  A  deserted  or 
exposed  infant;  a  child  found  without  a  parent  or 
owner.  A  hospital  for  such  children  is  called  a 
foiuiillinir  hospital. 

FOUND'RESS,  n.  A  female  founder ;  a  woman  who 
founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 

FOUND'RY,  it.  A  building  occupied  for  casting  met- 
als.    [See  Foundeuy.] 

FOUNT,  )  ti. *  [h.fons  ;  Fr.  fontaine  ;  Sp.  fucnte  ; 

FOUNT'AIN,  (  It.  fonte,  fontana  ;  W.  fynnon,  a 
fountain  or  source  ;  fijiiiaio,fyuu,  to  produce,  to  gen- 
erate, to  abound ;  fiin,  a  source,  breath,  puff;  fwnt, 
produce.] 

1.  A  spring,  or  source  of  water  ;  properly,  a  spring 
or  issuing  of  water  from  the  earth.  This  word  ac- 
cords in  sense  with  well,  in  our  mother  tongue  ;  but 
we  now  distinguish  them,  applying  fountain  to  a 
natural  spring  of  water,  and  well  to  an  artificial  pit 
of  water,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

2.  A  small  basin  of  springing  water.  Taylor. 

3.  A  jet;  a  spouting  of  water;  an  artificial  spring 

4.  The  head  or  source  of  a  river.  Dryden. 

5.  Original ;  first  principle  or  cause  ;  the  source  of 
any  thing. 

Almighty  God,  ihe  fountain  ot  all  goodness.    Common  Prayer. 
Fount  of  types.     See  Font. 

FOUNT'AIN-HEAD,  (fount'in-hed,)  n.  Primary 
source  ;  original  ;   first  principle.  Young. 

FOUNT'AIN-LESS,  a.  Having  no  fountain ;  wanting 
a  spring. 

A  barren  desert,  fountainlest  and  dry.  Milton. 

FOUNT'AIN-TREE,  n.  In  the  Canary  Tsles,  a  tree 
which  distils  water  from  its  leaves  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  the  inhabitants  near  it.  Encyc. 

FOUNT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  springs  ;  as,  fountful  Ida. 

FOUR,  a.  [Sax.  feower ;  G.  vier ;  D.  vier  ;  Sw.  fyra  ; 
Dan.  fire.  I  suspecr  this  word  to  be  contracted  from 
Goth,  fidwor,  W.  pedwar,  Arm.  pevar,  peder,  or  pctor, 
peoar,  from  which  L.  petoritum,  petorritum,  a  carriage 
with  four  wheels,  petorrota.] 
Twice  two  ;  denoting  the  sum  of  two  and  two. 

FOURBE,  (foorb,)  7t.  [Fr.]  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a 
cheat.     [JVot  English.]  Dcnliam. 

FoUR'-EDG-£X>,  a.     Having  four  edges.  Smith. 

FoUR'FoLD,  a.  Four  double;  quadruple;  four  times 
told  ;  as,  a  fourfold  division. 

He  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold. —  2  Sam.  xii. 

FoUR'FoLD,  n.    Four  times  as  much. 

FOUR'FOLD,  v.  t.  To  assess  in  a  fourfold  ratio.  [JVoJ 
authorized.] 

FoUR'FCLD-ING,  7t.  Making  four  double;  quad- 
rupling. Dimght. 

FoUR'FOOT-ED,  a.  Ouadruped  ;  having  four  feet; 
as  the  horse  and  the  ox. 

FOUR'I-ER-ISM,  it.  The  system  of  Charles  Fourier, 
a  Frenchman,  who  recommends  the  reorganization 
of  society  into  small  communities,  living  in  com- 


FoUR'SCoRE,  a.     [See  Score.]     Four  times  twenty  ; 

It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore   years  ; 

as",  a  man  of  fourscore.  Temple. 


ighty. 


FoUR'SQUARE,   a.      Having    four  sides   and    four 
angles  equal ;  quadrangular.  Ralegh. 

FOUR'TEEN,  a.     [four  and  ten  ;  Sax. feowertyn.f 
Four  and  ten  ;  twice  seven. 

FoUR'TEENTH,  a.    The   ordinal   of  fourteen  ;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. 
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ioUR'TEENTH,  n.  In  music,  the  octave  of  the 
seventh. 

FOURTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four  ;  the  next  after  the 
third. 

FOURTH,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  two 
tones  and  a  semitone.  This  is  called  the  perfect 
fourtli.  Two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone  compose 
the  diminished  fourth.  Three  full  tones  compose  a 
triton,  ox  fourth  redundant.  P.  Cijc. 

FoURTH'LY,  adv.     In  the  fourth  place. 

FoL'R'WHEEL-.ED,  a.  Having  or  running  on  four 
wheels. 

FOU'TER,  (foo'ter,)  n.    A  despicable  fellow.    Brocket. 

FOU'TRA,  n.     [Ft.  f outre.]     A  fig ;   a  scoff.     [06;.-.] 

FCU'TY,  n.     [Vt.fmtuA     Despicable.  [Shalt. 

Fo'VE-O-LA-TED,  a.     [Low  L.  foveola.] 

Having  little  depressions  or  pits.  Smith. 

FO-VIL'LA,™.     [L.  fovea.] 

A  fine  substance,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
emitted  from  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Martyn. 

FOWL,  n.  [Sax.  fugtl,  fugl;  G.  and  D.  vogel ;  Dan. 
fugl ;  Svr.fogel :  from  the  root  of  the  L.  fugio,fugo, 
Gr".  ifinn  w,  and  signifying  the  filing  animal?] 

A  flying  or  winged  animal  ;  the  generic  name  of 
certain  animals  that  move  through  the  air  by  the  aid 
of  wings.  Fowls  have  two  feet,  are  covered  with 
feathers,  and  have  wings  for  flight.  Bird  is,  etyrno- 
logically,  a  young  fowl  or  chicken,  and  may  well  be 
applied' to  the  smaller  species  of  fowls.  But  it  has 
usurped  the  place  of  fowl,  and  is  now  commonly 
used  as  the  generic  term,  though  this  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  etymology. 

Fowl  is  used  as  a  collective  noun.  We  dined  on 
fish  and  fowl. 


fowl  of  L 


-Sen. 


But  this  use  in  America  is  not  frequent.  We  gen- 
erally use  the  plural,  fowls.  The  word  is  colloquially 
used  for  poultry,  or  rather,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
for  barndoor  fowls. 

FOWL,  v.  i.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls  for  game  or 
food,  as  by  means  of  bird-lime,  decoys,  nets,  and 
snares,  or  by  pursuing  them  with  hawks,  or  by 
shooting. 

FOWL'ER,  71.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild  fowls, 
or  takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

FO WL'ING,  ppr.     Pursuing  or  taking  wild  fowls. 

FOWL'ING,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  or 
shooting  fowls  or  birds  ;  also,  falconry. 

FOWL'ING-PIECE,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting 
fowls  or  birds. 

FOX,)!.*  [Sax./ra;  G.fuchs;  D.  vos.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Fulpis,  (Canis  of  Lin- 
liffiiis,)  with  a  straight  tail,  yellowish  or  straw-col- 
ored hair,  and  erect  ears.  This  animal  burrows  in 
the  earth,  is  remarkable  for  his  cunning,  and  preys 
on  lambs,  geese,  hens,  or  other  small  animals. 

2.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  strand  of  rope, 
made  by  twisting  several  rope-yarns  together ;  used 
for  seizings  or  mats.  Totten. 

4.  Formerlii,  a  cant  expression  for  a  sword.    Shak. 
FOX,  v.  L     To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy.     [JVot  used.] 

Boyle. 
2.  To  cover  the  feet  of  boots  with  new  leather  and 
new  soles.  America. 

FOX,  v.  i.  To  turn  sour ;  applied  to  beer  when  it 
sours  in  fermenting.  Smart. 

FOX'CASE,  n.    The  skin  of  a  fox.     [JVot  used.] 

L'Estrange. 

FOX'-CHASE,  n.     The  pursuit  of  a  fox  with  hounds. 

FOX'^D,  (foxt,)  pp.  or  a.  Turned  sour  in  fermenting, 
as  beer.  Booth. 

FOX'ER-Y,  7i.  Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox.  [JVot  in 
use.]  _  Chaucer. 

FOX'-E-V/L,  7i.  A  kind  of  disease  in  which  the  hair 
falls  off.  Diet. 

FOX'-GLOVE,  77,  A  handsome  biennial  plant,  Digitalis 
Purpurea,  whose  leaves  are  used  as  a  powerful  medi- 
cine, both  as  a  sedative  and  diuretic.       Dunglison. 

FOX'HOUNl),  ii.->-  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes. 

FOX'-HUNT,  n.     The  chase  or  hunting  of  a  fox. 

FOX'-HUNT-ER,  n.  One  who  hunts  or  pursues  foxes 
with  hounds. 

FOX'-HUNT-ING,  n.  The  employment  of  hunting 
foxes. 

FOX'-HUNT-ING,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  engaged  in 
the  hunting  of  foxes.  Hill. 

FOX'ISH,     j  a.     Resembling  a  fox  in  qualities;  cun- 

FOX'LlKE,  j      ning. 

FOX'SHIP,  7i.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a  fox ; 
cunning.  Shak. 

FOX'TAIL,  n.    A  species  of  grass,  the  Alopecurus. 

FOX'-TRAP,  7i  A  trap,  or  a  gin  or  snare,  to  catch 
foxes. 

FOX'Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  foxes;  wily.     [JVot  used.] 
2.  An  epithet  applied  to  paintings,  when  the  shad- 
ows and  lower  tones  have  too  much  of  a  yellowish, 
reddish-brown  color.  Jocclyu. 

FOY,  71.     [Fr.foi.] 


FRA 

FQY'SON.     SeeFoisoN. 

FRa'CAS,  7i.     [Fr.]     An  uproar  ;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  a 

disturbance. 
FRACT,  v.  t.     To  break.     [JVot  usetl.]  Shak. 

FRACTION,  n.     [L.  fr  actio  ;    Fr.  fraction ;   from  L. 

f r an go,fr actus,  to  break.     [See  Break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  state  of  being  broken, 
especially  by  violence.  Burnet. 

2.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  broken  part  of  an 
integral  or  integer  ;  any  division  of  a  whole  number 
or  unit,  as  £,  two  fifths,  ^.,  one  fourth,  which  are 
called  vulgar  fractions.  In  these,  the  figure  above  the 
line  is  called  the  numerator,  and  the  figure  below  the 
line  the  denominator.  In  decimal  fractions, the  denom- 
inator is  a  unit,  or  1,  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed 
as  the  numerator  has  places.  They  are  commonly 
expressed  by  writing  the  numerator  only  with  a  point 
before  it,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  whole  num- 
bers ;  thus  .5,  which  denotes  five  tenths,  -^,  or 
half  of  a  unit ;  .25,  that  is,  -j^j,  or  a  fourth  part  of  a 
unit. 

FRACTION-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  broken  number  ; 

comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of  a  unit ;  as,  fractional 

numbers. 
FRACTIOUS,  (frak'shus,)  a.    Apt  to  break  out  into 

a  passion  ;  apt  to  quarrel  ;  cross  ;   snappish  ;    as,  a 

fractious  man. 
FRA€'TlOUS-LY,  adv.     Passionatelv  ;  snappishly. 
FRACTIOUS-NESS,  n.     A  cross  or  snappish  temper. 
FRACTIJRE,    (frakt'yur,)    n.       [L.  fractura.      See 

Break.] 

1.  A  breach  in  any  body,  especially  a  breach 
caused  by  violence  ;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  rupture  or  disruption  of  a  bone. 
A  fracture  is  simple  or  compound;  simple,  when  the 
bone  only  is  divided  ;  compound,  when  the  bone  is 
broken,  with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments. 

3.  Ill  mineralogy,  tile  manner  in  which  a  mineral 
breaks,  and  by  which  its  texture  is  displayed  ;  as,  a 
compact  fracture  ;  a  fibrous  fracture  ;  foliated,  striated, 
or  cnnchoidnl  fracture,  &c.  Kirwan. 

FRACTURE,  v.  t.  To  break  ;  to  burst  asunder;  to 
crack;  to  separate  coniiiiuous  parts;  as,  to  fracture  a 
bone;  to  fracture  the  skull.  Wiseman. 

FRACTUJt-ED,  (frakt'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.  Broken  ; 
cracked. 

FRACTU.R-ING,  ppr.  Breaking ;  bursting  asunder  ; 
cracking. 

FRAG'ILE,  (fraj'il,)  a.  [L.  fragUis,  from  frango,  to 
break.] 

1.  Brittle  ;  easily  broken. 

Tbe  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Weak  ;  liable  to  fail ;  easily  dentroyed  ;  as, 
fragile  arms.  Milton. 

FRAG'ILE-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
FRA-GIL'1-T  Y,  77.    Brittleness ;  easiness  to  be  broken. 

2.  Weakness  ;  liableness  to  fail.  Knolles. 

3.  Frailty  ;  liableness  to  fault.  Wotton. 
FRAG'MENT,  n.      [L.  fragmentum,  from  frango,  to 

break.] 

1.  A  part  broken  off;  a  piece  separated  from  any 
thing  by  breaking. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.  — 

2.  A  part  separated  from  the  rest;  an  imperfect 
part ;  as,  fragments  of  ancient  writings. 

3.  A  small,  detached  portion  ;  as,  fragments  of 
time.  Franklin. 

FRAG'MENT-A-RY,  a.     Composed  of  fragments. 

Donne. 
FRAG'MENT-ED,  a.    Broken  into  fragments. 
FRA'GOR,  n.     [L.     See  Break.]     A  loud  and  sudden 
sound;   the  report  of  any  thing  bursting;   a  loud, 
harsh  sound  ;  a  crash. 

2.  A  stroll?  or  sweet  scent.     [Obs.] 
FRA'GRANCE,    j  n.     [L.  fragrantia,  from  fragro,  to 
FRA'GRAN-CY,  j     _     £ 

smell  strong.   Ar.  —   ,1  ariga,  to  emit  or  diffuse  odor, 

The  Arabic  is  without  a  prefix,  and  the  word  belongs 
probably  to  the  great  family  of  reach,  stretch.] 

Sweetness  of  smell ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
affects  the  olfactory  nerves  with  an  agreeable  st 
tion;  pleasing  scent ;  grateful  odor. 


Faith."  [JVot  -ised.] 

foy,  77.   riW. /««/.] 


A  feast  given  by  one  who 

England's  Jests. 


V.ul.-.l  i 


Eve  6ep;Lrate  lie  spies, 
i  a  cloud  of  fragrance. 

The  goblet,  i  ruuned, 
1  aromatic  fragrandes  around. 


FRA'GRANT,  a.     Sweet  of  smell ;  odorous. 
Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers. 


Milton. 

scent.   Mortimer. 


FRA'GRANT-LY,  adv.     With 

FRAIL,  a.     [Supposed  to  be  from  Fr.  frele,  It.  frale. 

Qu.  L.  fragilis,  or  from  a  different  root.] 

1.  Weak ;  infirm  ;  liable  to  fail  and  decay  ;  subject 

to  casualties ;  easily  destroyed  ;  perishable  ;  not  firm 

or  durable. 


FRA 

2.  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution  ;  liable  to  error  or 
deception. 

Man  is  frail  and  prone  to  evil.  Taylor. 

3.  Weak  ;   easily  broken  or  overset ;   as,  a  frail 
FRAIL,  71.     [Norm,  fraile.]  [hark. 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes,  used  chiefly  for  con- 
taining figs  and  raisins. 

2.  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets.  Johnson. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  of  raisins,  about  75  pounds. 
FRAIL'LY,  ado.    'Weakly  ;  infirmly.  [Encitc. 
FRaIL'NESS,  ti.     Weakness  ;  infirmity  ;  as,  ths  frail- 
ness of  the  body. 

FRAIL'TY,  7t.  Weakness  of  resolution  ;  infirmity  ; 
liableness  to  be  deceived  or  seduced. 

God  knows  our  frailly,  and  pities  our  weakness.  Locke. 

2.  Frailness;  infirmity  of  body. 

3.  Fault  proceeding  from  weakness  ;  foible ;  sin  ol 
infirmity.     [In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural.] 

FRAIS'CHEUR,  (fra'shur,)  71.   [Fr.]    Freshness  ;  cool- 
ness.    [JVot  English.]  Dryden. 
FRAISE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  It.  frcgio,  ornament,  frieze.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  defense  consisting  of  pointed 
stakes  driven  into  the  ramparts,  in  a  horizontal  or  in- 
clined position.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.  [Oos.]    Johnson, 
FRAIS'£D,  a.     Fortified  with  fraise. 
FRAM'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  framed. 

FRAME,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fremman,  to  frame,  to  effect  or 
perforin ;  Arm.  framma,  to  join  ;  D.  7-0.0.771,  a  frame, 
G.  ralim,  a  frame  and  cream  ;  Dan.  rame  ;  Sw.  ram ; 
Russ.  7-0.7710..  au.  Class  Rm,  No.  G.  In  Russ.  rama 
is  a  frame,  and  ramo,  the  shoulder,  L.  annus,  Eng. 
arm.] 

1.  To  fit  or  prepare  and  unite  several  parts  in  a 
regular  structure  or  entire  thing  ;  to  fabricate  by  or- 
derly construction  and  union  of  various  parts  ;  as,  to 
fru?ne,a  house  or  other  building. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  adjust ;  to  make 
suitable.  Abbot. 

3.  To  make  ;  to  compose  ;  as,  to  frame  a  law. 
Kor  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  Lruth  of  valor.  Shak. 

4.  To  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  shape  ;  to  conform  ; 
as,  to  frame  our  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

5.  To  form  and  digest  by  thought;  as,  to  frame 
ideas  in  the  mind. 

How  many  exc  11>  iH  r,-:i-"nin^.s   ;ire  framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  wis,l( ukl  ,>ru,ly  In  :i  f-iigth  of  y-wrs  !       Walts. 

6.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise ;  as,  to  frame  a 
project  or  design. 

7.  To  invent ;  to  fabricate  ;  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to 
frame  a  sjory  or  lie. 

FRAME,  v.  i.     To  contrive.    Judges  xii.  6. 

FRaME,  r.  The  timbers  of  an  edifice  fitted  and 
joined  in  the  form  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  covering  ;  as,  the  frame  of  a  house,  barn, 
uimge,cr  ship. 

2.  A;iy  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts  uni- 
ted ;  as,  the  frame  of  an  ox  or  horse.  So  we  say,  the 
frame  of  the  heavenly  arch  ;  the  frame  of  the  world. 

Hooker.     Tillotson. 

3.  Any  kind  of  case  or  structure  made  for  admit- 
ting, inclosing,  or  supporting  things  ;  as,  the  frame 
of  a  window,  door,  picture,  or  looking-glass. 

4.  Among  printers,  a  stand  to  support  the  cases  in 
which  tile  t'\  pes  ate  distributed. 

5.  Among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge,  inclosing  a 
board,  which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand,  serves  as 
a  mold  for  castings.  Encyc. 

6.  A  sort  of  loom  on  which  linen,  silk,  &c,  is 
stretched,  for  quilting  and  embroidering.        Encyc. 

7.  Order;  regularity;  adjusted  series  or  composi- 
tion of  parts.  We  say,  a  person  is  out  of  frame  ;  the 
mind  is  not  in  a  good  frame. 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  frame.  Swift. 

8.  Form ;  scheme  ;  structure ;  constitution  ;  sys- 
tem ;  as,  a  frame  of  government. 

9.  Contrivance ;  projection. 

Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies.  Shak. 

10.  Particular  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

11.  Shape  ;  form  ;  proportion.  Hudibras. 
Lace-frame  ;  a  frame  or  machine  for  making  lace. 
Stocking-frame;    a  loom   or  machine   for  making 

stockings,  with  silk,  woolen,  or  cotton  thread. 

FRaM'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Fitted  and  united  in  due  form  ; 
made  ;  composed  ;  devised  ;  adjusted. 

FRaM'ER,  71.  One  who  frames;  a  maker;  a  con- 
triver. 

FRAME'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  The  same  as  Frame  ; 
that  which  supports  or  incloses  any  thing  else. 

FRaM'ING,  ppr.  Fitting  and  joining  in  due  construc- 
tion ;  making;  fabricating;  composing;  adjusting; 
inventing  ;  contriving. 

FRAM'ING,  71.  The  act  of  constructing  a  frame  ;  the 
frame  thus  constructed. 

FRAM'PoLD,  a.  Peevish;  cross;  vexatious.  [Low, 
and  not  in  use.]  Shak. 

FRANC,  71.  A  silver  coin,  of  France,  of  the  value  of 
eighteen  cents  anil  six  mills,  as  established  by  a  law 
of  Congress  in  184C. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.—  MCTE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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FRAN'CHISE,  (fran'Chlz,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  franc,  free  ; 
It.  franchata ;  Sp.  and  Port,  franqueia.     See  Frank.] 
Properly,  liberty  ;  freedom.     Hence, 

1.  A  particular  privilege  or  right  granted  by  a  prince 
or  sovereign  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons ;  as,  the  right  to  be  a  body  corporate  with  per- 
petual succession  ;  the  right  to  hold  a  court  leet,  or 
other  court ;  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  treasure-trove, 
or  forfeitures.  So  the  right  to  vote  for  governors, 
senators,  and  representatives,  is  a  franchise  belong- 
ing to  citizens,  and  not  enjoyed  by  aliens.  The  right 
to  establish  a  bank  is  a  franchise. 

2.  Exemption  from  a  burden  or  duty  to  which 
others  are  subject. 

3.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  to  which  a  particular 
privilege  extends  ;  the  limits  of  an  immunity. 

Spenser 


s  franchises  tur  cr'n '.Ik, 


FRAN'OHIS/.I),  (fran'chi/.d, )/>/).     Made  free. 
FRAN'CHISE- .MENT,  (frun'chiz-mont,)  n.     Release 

from  burden  or  restriction  ;  freedom.  Spenser. 

FRAN'CHIS-ING,  ppr.    Making  free. 
FRAN'Cie,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Franks  or  French. 
FRAN-CIS'CAN,  a.     Belonging  to  the  order  of  St. 

FRAN-CIS'CAN,  n.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, founded  in  1209.  They  are  called  also  Gray  Fri- 
ars and  Friars  Minor. 

FRAN'CO-LIN,  ?!.  A  species  of  partridge,  European 
and  Asiatic  ;  the  Perdix  fiancolinus. 

FR  AN-GI  BJL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
frangible. 

FRAN'GI-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  frango,  to  break.] 

That  may  be  broken  ;  brittle  ;  fragile ;  easily  bro- 
ken. Boyle. 

FRAN GI-PANE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  pastry,  con- 
taining cream  and  almonds  -  also,  a  perfume.    Smart. 

FRAN'ION,  (fran'yun,)  n.  A  paramour,  or  a  boon 
companion.     [Not  used.}  Spenser. 

FRANK,  ff.f  [Fr.  franc;  It.  and  Sp.  franco  ;  G.  frank; 

D.  vrank.     Clu.  Ar.    c    »S  faraga,  to  free.    Class  Br, 

No.  36,  or  Class  Brg,  No.  5,  6,  7,  8.  Free  and  frank 
may  be  from  the  same  root  or  family  ;  for  free  in 
Saxon  is  frigan,  coinciding  in  elements  with  break, 
and  the  nasal  sound  of  g  would  give  frank.  The 
French  franchir  gives  the  sense  of  breaking  out  or 
over  limits. 

1.  Open ;  ingenuous  ;  candid  ;  free  in  uttering  real 
sentiments  ;  not  reserved  ;  using  no  disguise.  Young 
persons  are  usually  frank ;  old  persons  are  more  re- 
served. 

2.  Open  ;   ingenuous  ;    as,  a  frank  disposition  or 

3.  Liberal  ;  generous  ;  not  niggardly.         Bacon. 
.[This  sense  is  now  rare.] 

4.  Free  ;  without  conditions  or  compensation  ;  as, 
a  frank  gift. 

5.  Licentious  ;  unrestrained.    [Mot  used.]     Spenser. 
FRANK,  n.     An  ancient  coin  of  France.     The  value 

of  the  gold  franc  was  something  more  than  that  of 
the  gold  crown.  The  silver  franc  was  in  value  a 
third  of  the  gold  one.  The  gold  coin  is  no  longer  in 
circulation.  The  present  frank  (commonly  written 
franc)  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  nearly  of  nineteen 
Cents,  or  ten  pence  sterling. 

2.  A  letter  which  is  exempted  from  postage;  or  the 
writing  which  renders  it  free. 

3.  A  sty  for  swine.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
FRANK,  n.    A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 

Arabs,  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  tile  western  parts 
of  Europe,  English,  French,  Italians,  &c. 

2.  An  individual  belonging  to  a  powerful  German 
tribe,  called  the  Franks,  who  conquered  France. 
FRANK,  v.  U    To  exempt,  as  a  letter  from  the  charge 
of  postage. 

2.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty  or  frank.   [Not  used.]     Shak. 

3.  To  feed  high  ;  to  cram  ;  to  fatten.     [Not  used.] 
FRANK-AL-MOIGNE',  (frank-al-moin',)  n.     [frank, 

and  Norm,  almoigncs,  alms.] 

Free  alms  ;  in  English  lam,  a  tenure  by  which  a 
religious  corporation  holds  lauds  to  them  and  their 
successors  forever,  on  condition  of  praying  for  the 
soul  of  the  donor.  Blackstone. 

FRANK'-CHaSE,  «.  A  liberty  of  free  chase,  whereby 
persons  having  lands  within  the  compass  of  the  same 
are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c,  out  of  the 
view  of  the  forester.  Cowel. 

Free-chase,  is  the  liberty  of  keeping  beasts  of  chase 

or  royal  game  therein,  protected  even  from  the  owner 

of  the  land  himself,  with  a  power  of  hunting  them 

thereon.  Bluekstone. 

FRANK'£D,  (frankt,)  pp.  or  a.    Exempted  from  post- 

FRANK'-FEE,  n.  Freehold ;  a  holding  of  lands  in  fee- 
simple.  Encyc. 
FRANK'-HEART'ED,  a.   Having  a  frink  d; 
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FRANK'-IIEXRT'ED-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  having 
a  frank  heart. 

FRANK-IN'CENSE  or  FR ANK'IN-CENSE,  n.  [frank 

and  incense.]     A  dry,  resinous  substance,  in  pieces  or 

drops,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  color,  of  a  bitterish, 

acrid  taste,  and  very  inllaminahle,  used  as  a  perfume. 

Hill.     Encyc 

FRANK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Exempting  from  postage. 

FRANK'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  exempting  from  postage. 

FRANK'ISH,  a.     Relating  to  the  Franks.     Verstegan. 

FRANK'-LA W,  n.  Free,  or  common  law,  or  the  ben- 
efit a  person  has  by  it.  Encyc. 

FRANK'LIN,  n.    An  English  freeholder.     [Obs.] 

FRANK' LIN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  compound  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  found  in  New  Jersey,  and 
named  from  Dr.  Frankiin.  Cleaoe'tand. 

FRANK'LY,  ado.  Openly  ;  freely  ;  ingenuously  ;  with- 
out reserve,  constraint,  or  disguise  ;  as,  to  confess 
one's  faults  frankly. 
2.  Liberally;  freely  ;  readily.     Luke  vit. 

FRANK'-MAR'RIAGE,  n.  A  tenure  in  tail  special  ; 
or  an  estate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  person,  together 
with  a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  Blackstone. 

FRANK'NESS,  n.  Plainness  of  speech  ;  candor  ;  free- 
dom in  communication  ;  openness  ;  ingenuousness. 
He  told  me  his  opinion  with  frankness. 

2.  Fairness  ;  freedom  from  art  or  craft ;  as,  frank- 
ness of  dealing. 

3.  Liheralitv  ;  boonteoiisness.     [Little  used.] 
FRANKPLEDGE,  (-plej,)  n.     A  pledge  or  surety  for 

the  good  behavior  of  freemen.  Anciently,  in  England, 
a  number  of  neighbors  who  were  bound  for  each 
other's  good  behavior.  Encyc. 

FRANK'-TEN'E-MENT,  n.  An  estate  of  freehold  ; 
the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  freeman.  Blackstone. 

FRAN'TIC,  a.  [L.  plercneticus ;  Gr.  ippivnriKnc,  from 
ippcviric,  delirium  or  raving,  from  tppnv,  mind,  the 
radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  rush,  to  drive  forward. 
So  animus  signifies  mind,  soul,  courage,  spirit;  and 
animn  signifies  soul,  wind,  breath.] 

1.  Mad  ;  raving  ;  furious  ;  outrageous  ;  wild  and 
disorderly;  distracted;  as,  a  frantic  person  ;  frantic 
with  fear  or  grief. 

2.  Characterized  by  violence,  fury,  and  disorder; 
noisy  ;  mad  ;  wild  ;  irregular ;  as,  the  frantic  rites  of 
Bacchus. 

FRAN'TIC-LY,         )  adv.     Madly  ;  distractedly  ;  out- 

FRAN'TIC-AL-LY,  j      rageously. 

FRAN'TIC-NESS,  71.  Madness  ;  fury  of  passion  ;  dis- 
traction. 

FRAP,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  draw  together, 
by  ropes  crossing  each  other,  with  a  view  to  secure 
and  strengthen  ;  as,  to  frap  a  tackle  or  vessel. 

Totten. 


FRA-TER'NAL.  a.  [Fr.  fralernel :  L.  fraternus,  from 
f rater,  brother.] 

Brotherly  ;  pertaining  to  brethren  ;  becoming  broth- 
ers ;  as,  fraternal  love  or  affection  ;  a  fraternal  em- 
brace. 
FRA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  brotherly  manner. 
FRA-TER'NI-TY,  n.     [L.  fraternitas.} 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother  ;  brotherhood. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  in- 
terest, business,  or  pleasure  ;  a  company  ;  a  brother- 
hood ;  a  society  ;  as,  the  fraternity  of  monks. 

3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occupation, 
or  character. 

With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of  their 
own  fraternity.  South. 

FRAT-ER-NI-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  of  associating 
and  holding  fellowship  as  brethren.  Burke. 

FRA-TER'NIZE,  v.  i.  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship 
as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupation  or  charac- 

FRAT'ER-NIZ-ER,  n.     One  who  fraternizes.  Burke. 
FRAT'RI-Cl-DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  fratricide. 
FRAT'RI-CIDE,  n.     [L.  fratricidium ;  frater,  brother, 
and  catdo,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother. 

2.  One  who  murders  or  kills  a  brother.  L.  Addison. 
FRAUD,   11.  |  [L.  fraus;  Fr.  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  fraude. 

This  agrees  in  elements  with  Sax.  brwd,  bred,  fraud, 
which  is  contracted  from  bnrgden,  fraud,  guile,  dis- 
guise ;  and  brag  coincides  with  brigue.  But  I  know 
not  that  these  words  are  connected  with  the  Latin 
/raits.] 

Deceit ;  deception  ;  trick  ;  artifice  by  which  the 
right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured ;  a  stratagem 
intended  to  obtain  some  undue  advantage  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  gain,  or  the  obtaining  of,  an  advantage  over 
another  by  imposition  or  immoral  means,  particularly 
deception  in  contracts,  or  bargain  and  sale,  either  by 
stating  falsehoods  or  suppressing  truth. 
If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 

WllO  asks  ifiurci:  01  j'niitd  ol.Ooned  hi,  1  lids  t  Popt. 

FRAUD'FUL,  a.  Deceitful  in  making  bargains ;  trick- 
isli ;  treacherous;  applied  to  persons.  Shak. 

2.  Containing  fraud  or  deceit ;  applied  to  things. 
Dry  den. 
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FRAIJD'FUL-LY,  aav.  Deceitfully;  with  intention 
to  deceive  and  gain  an  undue  advantage  ;  trickishly ; 
treacherously  ;  by  stratagem. 

FRAUD'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fraud. 

FRAUD'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  fraudless  manner. 

FKAUD'LESS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  fraudless. 

FRAUD'U-LENCE,    \n.     Deceitfulness  ;  trickishnoss 

FRAUD'IJ-LEN-CY,  (  in  making  bargains,  or  in  so- 
cial concerns.  Hooker. 

FRAUD'U-LENT,  a.  Deceitful  in  making  contracts  ; 
trickisn  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Containing  fraud  ;  founded  on  fraud  ;  proceed- 
ing from  fraud  ;  as,  a  fraudulent  bargain. 

3.  Deceitful ;  treacherous ;  obtained  or  performed 
bv  artifice.  Milton. 

FRAUD'U-LENT-LY,  adv.     By  fraud;  by  deceit ;  by 
positii 


FRAUGHT,  (frawt,)  a.     [D.  vragt;   G.  frarM;  Dan 
A   d~ 
Freight,  which  see.] 


fragt  ;    Sw.    fracht.      A    different    orthography    of 


1.  Laden  ;  loaded  ;  charged ;  as,  a  vessel  richly 
fraught  with  goods  from  India.  [This  sense  is  used 
in  poetry;  but  in  common  business  Freichted  only  is 


ith 

mischief;  the  Scriptures  are  fraught  with  excellent 
precepts.  Hooker. 

FRAUGHT,  n.    A  freight ;  a  cargo.     [Not  now  used.} 

Drijde.n. 
FRAUGHT,  v.  t.     To  load  ;  to  fill ;  to  crowd.     [  Obs.] 

Shak. 
FRAUGHT' AGE,  n.     Loading  ;  cargo.     [Not  used.] 
Shak. 
FRA Y,  re.    [Fr.  fracas,  It.  fracasso,  a  great  crash,  havoc, 
ruin  ;  Fr.  fracasser,  It.  fracassare,  to  break  ;  coinci- 
ding with  L.fractara,  from  frango.     Under  Affray, 
this  is  referred  to  Fr.  effrayer,  to  fright,  but  incorrect- 
ly, unless  Fright  is  from  the  same  root.    In   the 
sense  of  rublnim,  fretting,  this  is  from  the  L.  frico, 
Sp.  fregar.     But  break,  fright,  and  frico,  all  have  the 
same  radicals.] 

1.  A  broil,  quarrel,  or  violent  riot,  that  puts  men  in 
fear.  [This  is  the  vulgar  word  for  Affray,  and  the 
sense  seems  to  refer  the  word  to  Fr.  effrayer.] 

2.  A  combat ;  a  battle  ;  also,  a  single  combat  or 
duel.  Pope. 

3.  A  contest  ;  contention.  Milton. 

4.  A  rub  ;  a  fret  or  chafe  in  cloth ;  a  place  injured 
by  rubbing.  Taller 

FRAY,  v.t.     To  fright ;  to  terrify.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.    Bacon 
FRaY,  v.  t.    [Fr.  frayer,  L.  frico,  to  rub.] 
l.'To  rub  ;  to  fret,  as  cloth  by  wearing. 
2.  To  rub  ;  as,  a  deer  frays  his  head. 
FRaY'EI),  pp.     Frightened  ;  rubbed  ;  worn. 
FRAY'ING,  ppr.     Frightening;  terrifying;  rubbing. 
FRaY'ING,  71.     Peel  of  a  deer's  horn.         B.  Jonson. 
FRKAK,  «.-t  [Ice.  freka.     Qu.  G.  frcch,  bold,  saucy, 
petulant ;  Dan.  frek,  id.  ;  Scot,  frack,  active.      The 
English  word  does  not  accord  perfectly  with  the  Ger. 
Dan.  and  Scot.    But  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of 
break,  denoting  a  sudden  start.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sudden  starting  or  change  of  place. 
Hence, 

2.  A  sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind; 
a  whim  or  fancy  ;  a  capricious  prank. 

She  is  restless   :unl   peevish,  mill  sometimes  in  a  freak  will   in- 
sanity change  her  habitation.  Spectator. 
FREAK,  v.  t.    [from  the  same  root  as  the  preceding, 
to  break  ;  W.  bryc,  Ir.  breac,  speckled,  parti-colored  ; 
like  pard,  from  the  Heb.  "lis,  to  divide.] 
To  variegate  ;  to  checker. 

Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Thomson. 

FREAK' ED,  (freekt,)  pp.     Variegated  ;  checkered. 
FREAK'ISH,  a.    Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical  ;  capricious. 


0.  V Estrange. 

Capriciously ;    with  sudden 


more  freakish 

FREAK'ISH-LY, 

change  of  mind,  without 
FReAK'ISH-NESS,  n.     Capriciousness ;  whimsical- 

FRECK'LE,  (frek'l,)  n.  [from  the  same  root  as  freak; 
W.  bryc,  Ir.  breac,  spotted,  freckled  ;  W.  brycu,  to 
freckle  ;  from  breaking,  unless  by  a  change  of  letters 
it  has  been  corrupted  from  G.  fleck,  D.  vlalc,  or  vlek, 
Sw.  flack,  Dan.  flck,  a  spot  ;  which  is  not  probable.] 

1.  A  spot,  of  a  yellowish  color,  in  the  skin,  partic- 
ularly on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  may 
be  natural,  or  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  skin,  or  from  the  jaundice. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Evelyn. 
FRECK'LE,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  give  or  acquire  freckles. 

FRECK'LED,   (frek'ld,)   a.    Spotted;   having  small, 

yellowish  spots  on  the  skin  or  surface  ;  as,  a  freckled 

face  or  neck. 
2.  Spotted  ;  as,  a  freckled  cowslip.  Shale 

FRECK'L£D-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  freckled. 
FRECK'LE-FACED,  (frek'l-faste,)  a.    Having  a  face 

full  of  freckles.  Bemim. 

FRECK'LY,  a.      Full  of  freckles  ;    sprinkled   with 

spots. 
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FRED  ;  Sax.  frith,  Dan  fred,  Sw.  frid,  G.  friecle,  D. 
vrce.de,  peace  ;  as  in  Frederic,  dominion  of  peace,  or 
rich  in  peace  ;  Wmfred,  victorious  peace.  Our  an- 
cestors called  a  sanctinry  fmlstolr,  a  seat  of  peace. 

FREE,  a.  [Sax.  frig,  freult,  free  ;  frigan,  free-van,  to 
free  ;  G.  frei ;  D.  vry  ;  Dan.  fri ;  Sw.  fri ;  all  con- 
tracted from  frig,  which  corresponds  with  Heb.  and 


Ch 


plfl,  Syr.  t£>\S>,  Sain.  ?°\3,  Ar-  O yS  faraka, 

to  break,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  free,  to  redeem,  &c. 
See  Frank.] 

1.  Being  at  liberty ;  not  being  under  necessity  or 
restraint,  physical  or  moral ;  a  word  of  general  ap- 
plication to  the  body,  the  will  or  mind,  and  to  corpo- 
rations. 

2.  In  government,  not  enslaved  ;  not  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  or  dependence  ;  subject  only  to  fixed  laws, 
made  by  consent,  and  to  a  regular  administration  of 
such  laws  ;  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  lord  ;  as,  a  free  state,  nation,  or  people. 

3.  Instituted  by  a  free  people,  or  by  consent  or 
choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  subjects,  and  secur- 
ing private  rights  and  privileges  by  lined  laws  and 
principles ;  not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  as,  a  free  con- 
stitution or  government. 

There  can  be  no  free  government  without  a  democr^tical  branch 

4.  Not  imprisoned,  confined,  or  under  arrest ;  as, 
the  prisoner  is  set  free. 

5.  Unconstrained;  unrestrained  ;  not  under  com- 
pulsion or  control.'  A  man  is  free  to  pursue  his  own 
choice  ;  he  enjoys  free  will. 

6.  Not  chemically  combined  with  any  other  body ; 
at  liberty  to  escape  ;  as,  free  carbonic  acid  gas. 

7.  Permitted  ;  allowed  ;  open  ;  not  appropriated  ; 
as,  places  of  honor  and  confidence  are  free  to  all ; 
we  seldom  hear  of  a  commerce  perfectly  free. 

8.  Not  obstructed  ;  as,  the  water  has  a' free  pas- 
sage or  channel ;  the  house  is  open  to  a  free  current 
of  air. 

9.  Licentious  ;  unrestrained.  The  reviewer  is  very 
free  in  his  censures. 

10.  Open  ;  candid  ;  frank  ;  ingenuous  ;  unreserved ; 
as,  we  had  a  free  conversation  together. 

Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend  F  OMy. 

11.  Liberal  in  expenses  ;  not  parsimonious ;  as,  a 
free  purse  ;  a  man  is  free  to  give  to  all  useful  institu- 
tions. 

12.  Gratuitous;  not  gained  by  importunity  or  pur- 
chase. He  made  him  a  free  offer  of  his  services. 
It  is  a  free  gift.  The  salvation  of  men  is  of  free 
grace. 

13.  Clear  of  crime  or  offense  ;  guiltless ;  innocent. 
My  hauds  arc  guilty,  but  my  heart  is/ree.  Dryden. 


15.  Not  encumbered  with  ;  as,  free  from  a  burden. 
10.  Open  to  all,  without  restriction  or  without  ex- 
pense ;  as,  a  free  school. 

17.  Invested  with  franchises ;  enjoying  certain 
immunities  ;  with  of;  as,  a  man  free  of  the  city  of 
London. 

18.  Possessing  without  vassalage  or  slavish  condi- 
tions ;  as,  free  of  his  farm.  Dryden. 

19.  Liberated  from  the  government  or  control  of 
parents,  or  of  a  guardian  or  master.  A  son,  or  an 
apprentice,  when  of  age,  is  free. 

20.  Ready  ;  eager  ;  not  dull  ;  acting  without  spur- 
ring or  whipping  ;  as,  a  free  horse. 

21.  Genteel  ;  charming.  [JVut  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
FREE,  v.  t.  To  remove  from  a  thing  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction;  to  disengage  from;  to  rid; 
to  strip  ;  to  clear  ;  as,  to  free  the  body  from  clothes  ; 
to  free  the  feet  from  fetters  ;  to  free  a  channel  from 
sand. 

2.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  rescue  or  release  from  slav- 
ery, captivity,  or  confinement ;  to  loose ;  the  prisoner 
is  freed  from  arrest. 

3.  To  disentangle ;  to  disengage. 

4.  To  exempt. 

He  that  ia  dead  is  freed  from  Bin,  —  Rom.  vl. 

5.  To  manumit ;  to  release  from  bondage ;  as,  to 
free  a  slave. 

6.  To  clear  from  water,  as  a  ship,  by  pumping. 

7.  To  release  from  obligation  or  duty. 

To  free  from,  or  free  of,  is  to  rid  of,  by  removing  in 
anv  manner. 
FREE-a'GEN-CY,  n.    The  state  of  acting  freely,  or 

without  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 
FREE-BENCH',  n.     A  widow's  dower  in  a  copyhold 

Blackstone. 
FREE'BOOT-ER,  n.    [D.  wybuitcr  ;  G.  freibeuter.  See 
Booty.] 

One  who  wanders  about  for  plunder;  a  robber  ;  a 
pillager  ;  a  plunderer.  Bacon. 

FKEE'BOOT-ING,  n.    Robbery  ;  plunder;  a  pillaging. 

Spenser. 
FREE'BORN,  a.    Born  free  ;  not  in  vassalage  ;  inher- 
iting liberty. 
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FREE-CHAP'EL,  n.  In  England,  a  chapel  founded 
by  the  king,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary.  The  king  may  also  grant  license  to  a  sub- 
ject to  found  such  a  chapel.  Cowel. 

FREE'-CIT'Y,    I  n.    A  name  given  to  certain  cities, 

FREE'-TOWN,  (  principally  of  Germany,  which 
were  really  small  republics,  directly  connected  with 
the  German  empire  ;  and  hence  often  called  imperial 
cities.  They  were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  re- 
duced to  four,  viz.,  Frankfort,  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen  ;  to  which  was  also  added  Cracow  in 
Poland.  Encyc.  Jim. 

FREE'-COST,  n.  Without  expense;  freedom  from 
charges.  South. 

FREED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  at  liberty  ;  loosed ;  delivered 
from  restraint ;  cleared  of  hinderance  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

FREE-DEN'I-Z£N,  n.     A  citizen.  Jackson. 

FREE-DEN'1-Z.E.M,  (-den'i-zn,)  v.  t.  To  make  free. 
Bp.  Hall. 

FREED'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  has  been  a  slave  and 
is  manumitted. 

FREE'DOM,  n.t  A  state  of  exemption  from  the  power 
or  control  of  another ;  liberty ;  exemption  from  slav- 
ery, servitude,  or  confinement.  Freedom  is  personal, 
civil,  jxditiail,  and  religious.     [See  Liberty.] 

2.  Particular  privileges;  franchise  ;  immunity;  as, 
the  freedom  of  a  city. 

3.  Power  of  enjoying  franchises.  Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  any  constraint 
in  consequence  of  predetermination  or  otherwise  ; 
as,  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

5.  Any  exemption  from  constraint  or  control. 

6.  Ease  or  facility  of  doing  any  thing.  He  speaks 
or  acts  with  freedom. 

7.  Frankness ;  boldness.  He  addressed  his  audi- 
ence with  freedom. 

8.  License  ;  improper  familiarity;  violation  of  the 
rules  of  decorum  ;  with  a  plural.  Beware  of  what 
are  called  innocent  freedoms. 

FREE-FISH'ER-Y,  n.  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 
privilege  of  fishing  in  ;i  public  river.  Encyc. 

FREE'-FOOT-ED,  a.  Not  restrained  in  marching. 
Wot  used.)  Shall. 

FREE'-HEART'ED,  (-hlirt'ed,)  a.  [See  Heart.]  Open  ; 
frank  ;  unreserved. 

■>.   Liberal;  charitable.;  generous. 

FREE'-HEaRT'ED-LY,  ado.  Unreservedly;  liber- 
ally. 

FREE'-HEXRT'ED-NESS,  n.  Frankness  ;  openness 
of  heart ;  liberality.  Burnet. 

FREE'HoLD,  n.  That  land  or  tenement  which  is 
held  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  It  is 
of  two  kinds  ;  in  deed,  and  in  law.  The  first  is  the 
real  possession  of  such  land  or  tenement ;  the  last  is 
the  right  a  man  has  to  such  land  or  tenement,  before 
his  entry  or  seizure.  Eng.  Law. 

Freehold  is  also  extended  to  such  offices  as  a  man 
holds  in  fee  or  for  life.  It  is  also  taken  in  opposition 
to  villenage.  Encyc. 

In  the  United  States,  a  freehold  is  an  estate  which  a 
man  holds  in  his  own  right,  subject  to  no  superior, 
nor  to  conditions. 

FREE'HoLD-ER,  n.  One  who  owns  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life  ;  the  possessor  of  a  free- 
hold. 

FREE'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  from  restraint ;  releasing 
from  confinement ;  removing  encumbrances  or  hin- 
derances  from  any  thing  ;  clearing. 

FREE'LY,  adv.  At  liberty  ;  without  vassalage,  slav- 
ery, or  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint,  constraint,  or  compulsion  ; 
voluntarily.  To  render  a  moral  agent  accountable, 
he  must  act  freely. 

3.  Plentifully;  in  abundance;  as,  to  eat  or  drink 
freely. 

4.  Without  scruple  or  reserve  ;  as,  to  censure  freely 

5.  Without  impediment  or  hinderance. 

Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mnyesl  freely  eat. —  Gen.  ii. 

6.  Without  necessity,  or  compulsion  from  divine 
predetermination. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell.  Milton. 

7.  Without  obstruction  ;  largely  ;  copiously.  The 
patient  bled  freely. 

8.  Spontaneously  ;  without  constraint  or  persua- 
sion. 

9.  Liberally  ;  generously  ;  as,  to  give  freely  to  the 
poor. 

10.  Gratuitously  ;  of  free  will  or  grace,  without 
purchase  or  consideration. 

Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. — Matt.  x. 

FREE'-LIV-ER,  n.  One  who  eats  and  drinks  abun- 
dantly. 

FREE'-LIV-ING,  n.  Full  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite. 

FREE'MAN,  n.  [free  and  man.]  One  who  enjoys 
liberty,  or  who  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  another; 
one  not  a  slave  or  vassal. 

2.  One  who  enjoys  or  is  entitled  to  a  franchise  or 
peculiar  privilege  ;  as,  the  freemen  of  a  city  or  state. 

FREE'-MAR-TIN,  n.  When  a  cow  produces  twins, 
one  of  them  a  male,  and  the  other  apparently  a  fe- 
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male,  the  hitter  is  most  generally  (but  not  invariably) 
barren  ;  and.  on  dissection,  will  be  found  to  have 
some  of  the  organs  of  each  sex,  but  neither  perfect. 
Such  an  animal  is  called,  by  the  English,  a. free-mar- 
tin, and   was  called,  by  the  Greeks  and   Romans, 

FREE'MA-SON,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  and  secret  as- 
sociation or  fraternity,  said  to  have  been  at  first  com- 
posed of  masons  or  builders  in  stone,  but  now  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  are  united  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  assistance. 

FREE'Ma-SON-RY,  (-mS-sn-ry,)  n.  That  which  be- 
longs to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons. 

FREE'-MIND-ED,  a.    Not  perplexed ;  free  from  care. 

FREE'NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free, 
unconstrained,  unconfined,  unincumbered,  or  unob- 
structed. 

2.  Openness  ;  unreservedness  ;  frankness  ;  ingen- 
uousness ;  candor  ;  as,  the  freencss  of  a  confession. 

3.  Liberality  ;  generosity  ;  as,  freeness  in  giving. 

Spratt. 

4.  Gratuitousness  ;  as,  the  freencss  of  divine  grace. 
FREE'-PoRT,  n.     A  name  given  to  certain  ports  on 

the  continent  of  Europe,  as  Genoa,  Leghorn,  &c, 
where  ships  of  all  nations  may  load  and  unload 
free  of  duty  ;  but  if  the  articles  imported  are  car- 
ried into  the  adjoining  country,  they  pay  the  ordinary 
duties  at  the  gates  or  barriers.  Diet,  dc  VJlcad. 

In  the  West  Indies,  a  fm-port  is  one  where  goods 
of  all  kinds  may  be  landed  from  foreign  ships,  on 
payment  of  (lie  ordinary  duties. 

FREE'-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  supported  by  funds, 
&c,  in  which  pupils  are  taught  without  paying  for 
tuition. 

2.  A  school  open  to  admit  pupils  without  restric- 
tion. 

FREE'-SPoK-.EN,  a.  Accustomed  to  speak  without 
reserve.  Bacon. 

FREE'-STaTES,  ti.  pi.  Those  states  of  the  Union  in 
which  slavery  has  been  abolished  by  law. 

FREE'SToNE,  n.  Any  species  of  stone  composed 
of  sand  or  grit,  so  called  because  it  is  easily  cut  or 
wrought. 

FREE'THINK-ER,  n.  t  A  softer  name  for  a  deist ;  an 
unbeliever  ;  one  who  discards  revelation. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  n.  Undue  boldness  of  specula- 
tion ;  unbelief.  Berkeley. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  a.  Noting  undue  boldness  of 
speculation  ;   skeptical. 

FREE'-TONGUED,  (-tungd,)  a.  Speaking  without 
reserve.  Bp.  Hall. 

FREE-WAR'REN,  n.  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 
right  of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 
certain  limits.  Encyc. 

FREE-WILL',  n.     The  power  of  directing  our  own 
actions  without  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate.    Locke. 
2.  Voluntariness  ;  spontaneousness. 

FREE'-WILL,  a.  Spontaneous  ;  as,  a  free-will  offer- 
ing. 

FREE'WILL-BAP'TIST,  n.  One,  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  holds  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  necessity. 

FREE'-WOM-AN,  n.     A  woman  not  a  slave. 

FREEZE,  v.L;  pret.  Froze  ;  pp.  Frozen  or  Froze. 
[Sax.  frysan  ;  D.  vriezen  ;  Dan.  fryser  ;  Sw.  frysa. 
It  coincides  in  elements  with  D.  vrccien,  to  fear, 
that  is,  to  shrink,  contract,  tremble,  shiver,  Fr. 
friser,  to  curl,  whence  frissoner,  to  shiver,  Sp.  fri- 
sar.  These  are  of  one  family,  unless  there  has 
been  a  change  of  letters.  The  Italian  has  fregio, 
for  frieze,  and  the  Gr.  ipptcraco,  had  for  its  radical 
letters  </>pi(.  These  may  be  cf  a  different  family. 
To  freeze  is  to  contract.  See  Class  Rd,  Rs,  No.  14, 
19,  25.     Q.U.  Russ.  mroz,  frost.] 

1.  To  be  congealed  by  cold  ;  to  be  changed  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  to 
be  hardened  into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body.  Water 
freezes  at  the  temperature  of  32°  above  zero  by  Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer.  Mercury  freezes  at  40°  below 
zero. 

2.  To  be  ol  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
congeals.  Shak. 

3.  To  chill ;  to  stagnate,  or  to  retire  from  the  ex 
treme  vessels  ;  as,  the  blood  freezes  in  the  veins. 

4.  To  be  chilled  ;  to  shiver  with  cold. 

5.  To  die  by  means  of  cold.  We  say  a  man  freezes 
to  death. 

FREEZE,  v.  t.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to 
change  from  alluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or  abstrac- 
tion of  heat.  This  weather  will  freeze  the  rivers  and 
lakes. 

2.  To  kill  by  cold  ;  but  we  often  add  the  words  to 
death.     This  air  will  freeze  you,  or, freeze  you  to  death. 

3.  To  chill  ;  to  give  tin-  sensation  of  cold  and  shiv- 
ering.    This  horrid  tale  freezes  my  blood. 

FREEZE,  in  architecture.     See  Frieze. 

FREEZ'ING,  ppr.     Congealing  ;  hardening  into  ice. 

FREEZ'ING,  7i.     The  process  or  state  of  congelation. 

FREEZ'ING-MIX'TURE,  (-mikst'yur,)  n.  A  mixture 
of  two  or  more  substances,  as  of  suit  and  snow,  but 
usually  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  which,  in  melting,  ab- 
sorb heat  from  contiguous  bodies,  and  thus  produce 
intense  cold. 
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FREEZ'ING-POINT,  n.  That  point  of  a  thermome- 
ter at  which  fluids  begin  to  freeze  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  water,  whose  fmiiit^-poiitt  is  at  32°  of  Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer. 

FREIGHT,   (frate,)  «.      [D.   vragt;   G.  fracht;    Sw. 


L. /era;  formed,  like  bright,  from  the  Ethiopic  4a- 
rah.] 

1.  The  cargo,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  of  a  ship ; 
lading  ;  that  which  is  carried  by  water.  The  freight 
of  a  ship  consists  of  cotton  ;  the  ship  has  not  a  full 
freight ;  the  owners  have  advertised  for  freight,  ; 
freight  will  be  paid  for  by  the  ton. 

2.  Transportation  of  goods.  We  paid  four  dollars 
a  ton  for  the  freight  from  London  to  Barcelona. 

3.  The  hire  of  a  ship,  or  money  charged  or  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  goods.  After  paying/rag-Af.  and 
charges,  the  profit  is  trifling.  Freightage  is  now 
hiit  little  used. 

FREIGHT,  (frate,)  v.  t.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship 
or  vessel  of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  We  freighted  the  ship  for 
Amsterdam  ;  the  ship  was  freighted  with  flour  for 
Havanna. 
2.  To  load  as  the  burden.  Shale. 

FREIGHT'ED,  pp.     Loaded,  as  a  ship  or  vessel. 

FREIGHT'ER,  (frat'er,)  n.     One  who  loads  a  ship,  or 
one  who  charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

FREIGHTING,  ppr.  or  a.    Loading  or  carrying,  as  a 
ship  or  vessel. 

FREIGIIT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  freidit. 

FREIS'LE-BEN,   n.     A  mineral,  of  a"blue  or  bluish- 
gray  color,  brittle,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Cleuvelund. 

FREN,  n.     A  stranger.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

FRENCH,  a.     Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

FRENCH,   71.     The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
France. 

FRENCH-BER'RY,n.  The  same  as  Avignon-Berbv. 
Ure. 


scales;    its  color  is  pearly-white  or  grayish.     It  is 

much  used  fur  drawing  lines  on  cloth,  ice.  Cleaoeland. 

FRENCH-HORN',  ?!.     A  wind-instrument  of  music, 

FRENCH'I-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  like  the 
French.  Burke. 

FRENCH'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  make  French  ;  to  infect  with 
the  manner  of  the  French.  Camden. 

FRENCH'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  the  French. 

Bp.  HalL 

FRENCH'MAN,  n.    A  man  of  the  French  nation. 

FRE-NET'IS.     See  Frantic  ?.nd  Phrenetic. 

FREN'ZI-€AL,  a.     Partaking  of  frenzy. 

FREN'ZIED,  part.  a.     Affected  with  madness 

FREN'ZI-ED-LY,  ado.     Madly;  distractedly. 

FREN'ZY,  n.t  [tr.frmesie  ;  It.  frcnesia  ,  from  I„  phre- 
nitis,  Gr.  dmevirts,  from  tppnv,  mind,  which  is  from 
moving,  rushing.     See  Frantic.] 

Madness  ;  distraction  ;  rage  ;  or  any  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  mind,  approaching  to  distraction. 

All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.  Addison. 

FRE'aUENCE,  n.     [Ft.,  from  L.  frequentia.] 

A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  concourse;  an  assembly. 
[Little  used.]  Shah.     Milton. 

FRE'QUEN-OY,  n.  A  return  or  occurrence  of  a  thing 
often  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  frequency  of 
crimes  abates  our  horror  at  the  commission  ;  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  punishments  tends  to  destroy  their 
proper  effect. 
2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng.     [JVot  used.]     B.  Jonson. 

FRE'aUENT,  o.     [Fr.,  from  L.  frequens.] 

1.  Often  seen  or  done  ;  often  happening  at  short 
intervals ;  often  repeateil  or  occurring.  We  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  hospital. 

2.  Used  often  to  practice  any  thing.  He  was  fre- 
quent and  loud  in  his  declamations  against  the  revo- 
lution. 

3.  Full ;  crowded  ;  thronged.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 
FRE-Q.UENT',  v.  t.     [L.  frequento  :  Fr.  frequenter.] 

To  visit  often  ;  to  resort  to  often  or  habitually. 
The  man  who  frequents  a  dram-shop,  an  ale-house, 
or  a  gaming-table,  is  in  the  road  to  poverty,  disgrace, 
and  ruin. 

He  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus.  Dryden. 

FRE-aUENT'A-BLE,  a.    Accessible.     [JVot  used.] 
Sidney. 
FRE-Q.UENT'AGE,  n.    The  practice  of  frequenting. 

Southey. 
FRE-aUENT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  frequenting. 
2.  The  habit  of  visiting  often.  [Chesterfield. 

FRE-aUENT'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  frequentative  ;  Fr.fre- 
quentatif] 

In  grammar,  denoting  the  frequent  repetition  of  an 
action  ;  as,  a  frequentative  verb. 
FRE-QUENT'A-TIVE,  n.     A  verb  which  denotes  the 

frequent  occurrence  or  repetition  of  an  action. 
Fll  E-UEENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Often  visited. 
FRE-QUENT'ER,  n.    One  who  often  visits  or  resorts 

to  customarily. 
FRE-QUENT'ING,   ppr      Often  visiting  or  resort- 
ing to. 
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FRE'CIUENT-LY,  adv.     Often  ;  many  times;  at  short 

intervals  ;  con lly. 

FRe'CIUENT-NESS,  rt.  The  quality  of  being  frequent 

or  often  repeated. 
FRERE,  (frnre,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  brother. 
FRES'CaDES,  n.  pi.    Cool  walks  ;  shady  places. 
FRES'CO,  71.     [It.  fresco,  fresh.] 

1.  Coolness;  shade;  a  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the 
air ;  duskiness.  Prior. 

2.  A  picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in 
dusk.  Pope. 

3.  A  method  of  painting  on  walls,  performed  with 
water-colors  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry.  The  colors,  incorporating  with 
the  mortar,  and  drying  with  it,  become  very  durable. 
It  is  called  fresco,  either  because  it  is  done  on  fresh 
plaster,  or  because  it  is  used  on  walls  and  buildings 
in  the  open  air.  Encyc. 

4.  A  cool  refreshing  liquor. 

FRESH,  a.  [Sax.  fcrsc;  D.versch;  G.  frisch*  Dan. 
fersk  and  frisk  ;  Sw  frisk  :  It.  fresco  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
id. ;  Fr.  frais,  fraiche:  Arm.  fresg;  W.  frcs,  frcsq. 
This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  frisk,  and  it  coin- 
cides also  in  elements  with  brisk,  W.  brysg,  which 
is  from  rhijs,  a  rushing,  extreme  ardency,  Eng.  rush, 
which  gives  the  radical  sense,  though  it  may  nut  be 
the  same  word.] 

1.  Moving  with  celerity;  brisk;  strong;  some- 
what vehement;  as,  afresh  breeze  ;  fresh  wind  ;  the 


j  the  fields  look  fresh  and  green. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  youth  ; 
florid  ;  ruddy  ;  as,  a/m-A-coIored  young  man. 

4.  New  ;  recently  grown  ;  as,  fresh  vegetables. 

5.  New  ;  recently  made  or  obtained.  We  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  goods  from  the  manufactory,  or  from 
India  ;  fresh  ten  ;  fresh  raisins. 

6.  Not  impaired  by  time  ;  not  forgotten  or  oblit- 
erated. The  story  is  fresh  in  my  mind ;  the  ideas 
are  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

7.  Not  salt  ;  ax,  fresh  water  ;  fresh  meat. 

8.  Recently  from  the  well  or  spring ;  pure  and 
cool ;    not  warm  or  vapid.      Bring  a  glass  of  fresh 

9.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recent  growth  or  recent- 
ness  ;  as,  to  preserve  flowers  and  fruit  fresh. 

Freeh  as  April,  sweet  as  May.  Carew. 

10.  Repaired  from  loss  or  diminution  ;  having  new 
vigor.     He  ruse  fresh  for  the  combat. 

11.  New  ;  that  has  lately  come  or  arrived  ;  as,  fresh 
news  ;  fresh  dispatches. 

12.  Sweet ;  in  a  good  state  ;  not  stale. 

13.  Un  practiced ;  unused;  not  before  employed; 
as,  a  fresh  hand  on  board  of  a  ship. 

Fresh  mmi/;  the  increased  velocity  of  a  vessel. 

Totten. 
FRESH,  ,1.     A  freshet.  Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia. 

FRESH'BLoWN,  a.     Newly  blow ri. 
FRESH'EN,  (fresh'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  fresh  ;  to  dulci- 
fy ;  to  separate,  as  water  from  saline  particles  ;  to 
take  saltness  from   any  thing ;  as,  to  freshen  water, 
fish,  or  flesh. 

2.  To  refresh  ;  to  revive.     [JVot  used,]     Spenser. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  to  apply  new  service  to  a 
cable  ;  as,  to  freshen  hawse. 

FRESH'EN,  v.  i.    To   grow  fresh  ;    to  lose  salt  or 
saltness. 
2.  To  grow  brisk  or  strong  ;  as,  the  wind  freshens. 

FRESH' EN-ED, pp.  Deprived  of  saltness  ;  sweetened. 

FRESH'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  or  growing  fresh  ; 
depriving  of  saltness  ;  sweetening. 

FRESH'ES,  7i.  pi.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water  with 
salt  water  in  rivers  or  bays,  or  the  increased  current 
of  an  ebb  tide  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  toward  or  into  the  sea,  and  discoloring  the 
water.  Beverly.     Encyc. 

2.  A  flood;  an  overflowing;  an  inundation;  a 
freshet. 

FRESH'ET,  77.     A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by 
means  of  heavy  rains,  or  melted  snow  ;  an  inunda- 
tion. JVew  England. 
2.  A  stream  of  fresh  water.  Browne. 

FRESH'FciRCE,  n.     In  law,  force  done  within  forty 

FRESH' .EOOK'ING,  a.     Appearing  fres.i.  [days. 

FRESH'LY,ado.  Newly  ;  in  the  former  stale  renewed  ; 
in  a  new  or  fresh  state. 

2.  With  a  healthy  look  ;  ruddily.  Shak. 

3.  Briskly  ;  strongly. 

4.  Coolly. 

FRESH'iMAN,  n. ;  pi.  Freshmen.  A  novice  ;  one  in 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

2.  In  England,  a  student  during  his  first  year's  resi- 
dence at  the  university.  In  America,  one  who  be- 
longs to  the  youngest  of  the  four  classes  in  college, 
called  the  freshman  class. 

FRESH'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  freshman,  or  to  the 
class  called  freshmen. 

FRESH'MAN-SHIP,  ?i.     The  state  of  a  freshman. 

FRESH'NESS,  n.  Newness  ;  vigor  ;  spirit ;  the  con- 
trary to  vapidness  ;  as,  the  freshness  of  liquors  or 
odors. 


the  freshness   of 


2.  Vigor;  liveliness;  th<-  contrary  to  a  hided  state  , 
as,  the  freshness  of  plants  or  of  green  fields. 

3.  Newness  of  strength;  renewed  vigor ;  opposed 

The  Scots  hail  the  advantage  both  for  number  and  freshness  of 
men.  Hayward. 

4.  Coolness  ;  invigorating  quality  or  state. 

And  breattie  the  freshness  of  die  open  air.  Dryden. 

5.  Color  of  youth  and  health  ;  ruddiness. 

Her  cheeks  t\vt\r  freshness  lose  .old  wonted  grace.     Granville. 

G.  Freedom   from  saltn 
water  or  flesh. 

7.  A  new  or  recent  state  or  quality  ;  rawness. 

8.  Briskness,  as  of  wind. 

FRESH'-NEW,  a.    Unpracticed.    [JVot  used.]    Shak. 

FRESH'-WA-TER,  a.  Accustomed  to  sail  on  fresh- 
water only,  or  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  as,  a  fresh-water 
sailor. 

2.   Raw  ;  unskilled.  Knolles. 

FRESH'-WA-TER-ED,  a.    Newly  watered  ;  supplied 

with  fresh  water. 
FRET,  v.t.     [Sw.  friita,  to  fret,  to  corrode  ;  Fr.  f rotter, 

to  rub  ;  Arm. /rata.     This  seems  to  be  allied  to  Goth. 
fretan  and  Sax.  fretan,  to  eat,  to  gnaw,  G.fressen,  D. 

vreetcn,  which    may  be  formed   from  the  root  of  L. 

rodo,  rosi,  Sp.  roiur,  or  of  L.  rado,  to  scrape.     To  fret 

or  gnaw  gives  the  sense  of  unevenness,  roughness, 

in  substances  ;  the  like  appearance  is  given  to  fluids 

by  agitation.] 

1.  To  rub ;  to  wear  away  a  substance  bv  friction  ; 
as,  to  fret  cloth  ;  to  fret  a  piece  of  gold"  or  other 
metal.  JVewton. 

2.  To  corrode  ;  to  gnaw  ;  to  eat  away  ;  as,  a  worm 
frets  the  planks  of  a  ship. 

3.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away. 

By  starts, 

His fretted  fortune*,  j'lvr  him  hup,,  and  tear.  Shak. 

4.  To  form  into  raised  work.  Milton. 

5.  To  variegate  ;  to  diversify. 


That  fret  the  elj'ij.,  aiv  u,<  ,^  u^aj  of  day.  Shale. 

6.  To  agitate  violently.  Shak. 

7.  To  agitate  ;  to  disturb;  to  make  rough  ;  tocause 
to  ripple  ;  as,  to  fret  the  surface  of  water. 

8.  To  tease  ;  to  irritate;  to  vex  ;  to  make  angry 

Fret  iilii  UiVhrll'ljicHi^'  of  evil-doers.  — Ps.  xxxvii. 

9.  To  wear  away  ;  to  chafe  ;  to  gall.    Let  not  a 
saddle  or  harness  fret  the  skin  of  your  horse. 

FRET,  v.  i.     To  be  worn  away  ;  to  be  corroded.    Any 
sub-tance  will  in  lime  fret  away  by  friction. 

2.  To  eat  or  wear  in  ;  to  make  way  by  attrition  or 
corrosion. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another  with  great 
excoriation.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  be  in  violent  commotion  ;  as, 
the  rancor  that  frets  in  the  malignant  breast. 

4.  To  be  vexed  ;  to  be  chafed  or  irritated  ;  to  be 
angry  ;  to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  lie  star-  /s,  in'  sumps  ih<-  grounds.  Dryden. 
FRET,  7i.    The  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  by 
fermentation  or  other  cause ;  a  rippling  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  ;    small   undulations   continually   re- 


peated. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind 
tation  ;  as,  he  keeps  hit 


Addis, 
commotion  of  temper  ;  irri- 
nind  in  a  continual  fret. 
e  in  furious  fret.  Pope. 

piece  of  wire  fixed  on  the  finger-board 
1  guitar,  Sec,  which,  being  pressed  aga' 
ngs,  varies  tin 


i  did  n  on 


A  shu 


Busby. 
In  architecture,  an  ornament  consisting  of  small 
fillets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Glass,  of  Arch. 
5.  In  heraldn/,  a  hearing  roiiipo-ed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 
FRET,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument 

of  music.  As.  Res. 

FRET,  „.     [L.f return.]     A  frith,  which  see. 
FRET'FJJL,  a.f  Disposed  to  fret ;  ill-humored  ;  peevish  ; 
angry  ;  in  a  state  of  vexation  ;  as,  a  fretful  temper. 
I'll  1/1  'FUL-LY,  adv.     Peevishly  ;  angrily. 
FRET'FJJL-NESS,  77.      Peevishness  ;  ill-humor  ;  dis- 
position to  fret  and  complain. 
FRETT,  71.    With  miners,  the  worn  side  of  the  hank 


Of! 


Enc 


FRET'TED,  pp.  or  0.    Eaten  ;   corroded  ;   rubbed  or 

worn  away  ;  agitated  ;  vexed  ;  made  rough    on   the 

surface  ;    variegated  ;    ornamented   with   fretwork  ; 

furnished  with  frets. 
FRET'TEN,  a.     Rubbed  ;   marked  ;  as,  pock-frctten, 

marked  with  the  smallpox. 
FRET'TER,  11.     That  which  frets. 
FRET'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Corroding  ;  wearing  away  ; 

agitating  ;   vexing  ;   making  rough  on  the  surface  ; 

variegating. 
FRET'TING,    n.      A   state    of   chafing ;    vexation  ; 

peevishness. 
FRET'TY,  a.     Adorned  with  fretwork. 
FRE'TUM,  1?.  [L.]  A  strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea.     Ray. 
FRET'WORK,  (wurk,)  71.    Work  adorned  with  frets. 
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FRI-A-BIL'I-TY,      j   n.     [See  Friable.]     The  qual- 
FRI'A-BLE-NESS,  j       ity   of   being    easily  broken, 

crumbled,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Locke. 

F  RI' A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  friable ;  L.  friabilis,  from  frio,  to 

break  or  crumble.    Frio  is   probably  a   contracted 

word.     Cli.  -pa  or  Ch.  Heb.  pis,  to  break.] 

Easily  crumbled  or  pulverized  ;  easily  reduced  to 

powder.      Pumice    and    calcined    stones    are  very 

FHI'AR,  n.  [Fr.  frire,  a  brother,  contracted  from  L. 
frater.    See  Brother.] 

1.  A  brother  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  but 
especially  of  one  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz. 
(1.)  Minors,  Gray  Friars,  or  Franciscans;  (2.)  Augus- 
tines;  (3.)  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  (4.)  White 
Friars  or  Carmelites. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  monk  who  is  not  a 
priest  ;  those  friars  who  are  in  orders  being  called 
fathers. 

3.  In  -printing,  any  part  of  the  page  which  has  not 
received  t lie  ink. 

FRI'AR-LIKE,  a.  Like  a  friar;  monastic;  unskilled 
in  the  world.  Knolles. 

FRI'AR-LY,  a.  Like  a  friar ;  untaught  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  Bacon. 

FRI'AR'S-€OWL,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Arum, 
with  a  flower  resembling  a  cowl. 

Johnson.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

FRT'AR'S-LAN'TERN,  n.  The  ignis  fatuus.  Milton. 

FlU'AR-V,  n.     A  monastery;  a  convent  of  friars. 

Dugdale. 

FRI'AR-Y,  a.     Like  a  friar;  pertaining  to  friars. 

FRI-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  crumjling.         [Camden. 

FRIB'BLE,  a.  [L.frioolus,  Fr.  friiude,  from  rubbing  ; 
from  rub,  if  6  is  radical,  or  from  fricn,  if  the  b  repre- 
sents a  palatal  letter.  If  b  is  radical,  the  word  ac- 
cords with  Dan.  rips,  trifles,  frivolousness.] 

Frivolous  ;  trifling  ;  silly.  Brit.  Crit. 

FRIB'BLE,  7i.  A  frivolous,  trifling,  contemptible 
fellow. 

FRIB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  trifle ;  also,  to  totter.       Tatter. 

FRIB'BLElt,  n.     A  trifler.  Spectator. 

FRI'BORG,         In.     [free  and  burg.]     The   same   as 

FRtn'BURGH,  j        Frank-pledge.  Cowel. 

FiUC'ACE,  n.  [See  Fricassee.]  Meat  sliced  and 
dressed  with  strong  sauce ;  also,  an  unguent  pre- 
pared by  frviii'-  thine-  together.    [Obs.]    B.Jonson. 

FR  J  C  MAT- DEJIU,  (Ink' an-do,)n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout  or 
fricassee  of  veal.  The  linn  is  sometimes  improperly 
applied  to  stewed  href  highly  seasoned.        Cooley. 

FRie-AS-SEE',  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  frigusea;  Sp.  fricasea  ; 
Port,  t'racasse  :  from  Fr.  fn,  a.i~er,  lu  fry,  It.  friggerc, 
Pon.fngir^o.feei^L.frigo.] 

A  stew  or  dish  ol  food  made  by  cutting  chickens, 
rabbits,  or  other  small  animals,  into  pieces,  and  dress- 
ing them  in  a  1V\  ing-pan,  or  a  like  utensil.     King. 

FISIC  AS-SICK',  r~.  t.  '  To  tiiess  in  fricassee. 

FRie-AS-SKEl)',  pp.  or  a.     Dressed  in  fricassee. 

FRIC-AS-SEE'ING,  ppr.     Dressing  in  fricassee. 

FRI-GA'T  ION,  71.     [L.  frkutio,  from  frim,  to  rub.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  ;  friction.  [Little  used.']  Bacon. 

FRICTION,  71.  [h.friclio  ;  Fr.  friction  ;  from  L.frico, 
to  rub,  U.fregare,  Sp  /near.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another  ;  attrition.  Many  bodies  by 
friction  emit  light,  and  friction  generates  or  evolves 
heat. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  effect  of  rubbing,  or  the  re- 
sistance which  a  moving  body  meets  with  from  the 
surface  on  which  it  moves.  Encyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  rubbing  of  the  body  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  brush,  flannel,  &c. ;  or  the  rubbing 
of  a  diseased  part  with  oil,  unguent,  or  other  medica- 
ment. Encyc. 

r  R1CTION-LESS,  a.     Having  no  friction. 
FRICTION-WHEELS,  n.  pi.     In  mechanics,  wheels 
so  arranged  as  to  diminish  the  friction  of  machinery. 


frau,  Ir.  frag,  a  woman.] 

The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  formerly  consecrated 
FRIDGE,  i).  t.     [Sax.  frician.]  [to  Frigga. 

To  move  hastily.     [JYot  171  use.]  Hallywell. 

FRID'-SToLE.     See  Fred. 

.    -in 

heated  ;  agitated. 
FRIEND,   (fiend,)  71.     [Sax.  freond,  the  participle  of 

frcon,  to  free,  to  love,  contracted  from  frigan,  to  free  ; 
G.freund;  D.vriend;  Dan.  frende ;  Sw.frande.  We 
see  the  radical  sense  is  to  free  ;  hence,  to  be  ready, 
willing,  or  cheerful,  joyous,  and  allied  perhaps   to 

frolic] 

1.  One  who  is  attached  to  another  by  affection  ; 
one  who  entertains  fur  another  sentiments  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  affection,  which  lead  him  to  desire  his 
company,  and  to  seek  to  promote  his  happiness  and 
prosperity  ;  opposed  to  foe  or  enemy. 

ri.r.   i:  j   friend  that  aucketh  cloier  than  a  brother.  —  Prov. 
iviii. 

2.  One  not  hostile  ;  opposed  to  an  enemy  in  war. 

Ska!:. 

3.  One  reconciled  after  enmity.  Let  us  be  friends 
agaii 


FRI 

4.  An  attendant ;  a  companion.  Dryden. 

5.  A  favorer ;  one  who  is  propitious  ;  as,  a  friend 
to  commerce  ;  a  friend  to  poetry  ;  a  friend  to  charita- 
ble institutions. 

6.  A  favorite.     Hushai  was  David's  friend. 

7.  A  term  of  salutation  ;  a  familiar  compellation. 

Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither? — Malt.  xxii. 


8.  Formerly  a  paramour. 

9.  One  of  the  religious  sect  frequently  called 
Quakers 

10.  Jl  friend  at  court;  one  who  has  sufficient  in- 
terest to  serve  another.  Chaucer. 

FRIEND,  (frend,)  v.  u  To  favor;  to  countenance; 
to  befriend  ;  to  support  or  aid.  [But  we  now  use 
Befriend.]  Shak. 

FRIEND'ED,  (frend'ed,)  pp.     Favored  ;  befriended. 
2.  a.     Inclined  to  love  ;  well-disposed.         SUak. 

FRIEND'ING,  (frend'ing,)  ppr.     Favoring. 

FRIEND'LESS,  (frend'less,)  a.  Destitute  of  friends ; 
wanting  countenance  or  support  ;  forlorn.       Pope. 

FRIEND'LIKE,  (frend'like,)  a.  Having  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  friend. 

FRIEND'LI-NESS,  (frend'le-ness,)  71.     A  disposition 

to  friendship  ;  friendly  dispositions.  Sidney. 

2.  Exertion  of  benevolence  or  kindness.   Taylor. 

FRIEND'LY,  (frend'ly,)  a.t  Having  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  a  friend  ;  kind  ;  favorable  ;  disposed 
to  promote  the  good  of  another. 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Mi/ton. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace.  Pope. 

3.  Amicable.     We  are  on  friendly  terms. 

4.  Not  hostile  ;  as,  a  friendly  power  or  state. 

5.  Favorable;  propitious;  salutary;  promoting  the 
good  of;  as,  a  friendly  breeze  or  gale.  Excessive 
rains  are  not  friendly  to  the  ripening  fruits.  Temper- 
ance is  friendly  to  longevity. 

FRIEND'LY,  (frend'ly,)  ado.  In  the  manner  of 
friends  ;  amicably.     [JYot  much  used.]  Shale. 

FRIEND'SHIP,  (frend'ship,)  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
acquaintance,  and 
from  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  amiable  and  respectable  qualities  of 
his  mind.  Frieiiihinp  dill' as  from  benevolence,  which 
is  good-will  to  mankind  in  general,  and  from  that 
love  which  springs  from  animal  appetite.  True  friend- 
ship is  a  noble  and  virtuous  attachment,  springing 
from  a  pure  source,  a  respect  for  worth  or  amiable 
qualities.  Ful.e  friendship  may  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves  and  pirates.  This  is  a  tem- 
porary attachment,  springing  from  interest,  and  may 
change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and  rancor. 

There  can  be  mi  fiiemhliip  without  confidence,  and  no   conn- 
There  i*  lint    Jnru'L:t<ip    n  ihc  World.  Bacon. 

The  first  law  ol  'fro  n<L ■-.!  a;.  1.-  -inc-rny.  Anon. 

2.  Mutual  attachment ;  intimacy. 

If  not  in  friendship,  tin'  at  i    '..-a  in  p<  ace.  Dryden. 

3.  Favor  ;  personal  kindness. 

His  friendships,  sail  m  I'nv  cnnl'ined, 

Were  alwtos  uf  tie    middling  land.  S'leift. 

4.  Friendly  aid  ;  help;  assistance.  Shak. 

5.  Conformity  ;  ailinity  ;  correspondence  ;  aptness 
to  unite. 

We  know  those  colors  which  have  a  friendship  for  each  other. 
Dryden. 
[JYot  common,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 
FRIEZE,;    (freez,)  71.     [Sp.  frisa,  freeze;   frisar,  to 
FRIZE,     j       raise  a  nap  on  cloth,  to .>W::/f;  Fr.friser, 
to  curl  or  crisp,  to  shiver,  to  ruffle  ;  Port,  frisar ;  Arm. 
frisa.     Q.11.  Sp.  rizar,  to  crisp  or  curl,  to  frizzle  ;  Gr. 
0pio-o-o),  to  shiver  or  tremble  with  fear,  whose  ele- 
ments are  Frg  or  Frk,  as  appears  by  i/>,j<(cj,  ippiKroc, 
0pif.     If  frieie,  in  architecture,  is   the  same  word, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fact,  we  have  evidence  that 
the  elements  are  Frg,  for  in  Italian,  frieze  is  fregio. 
The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  draw  or  contract.] 

1.  Properly,  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth  ;  hence,  a 
kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  nap  on 
one  side. 

2.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column  ,"hich  is  between  the  architrave  and  cornice. 
It  is  a  flat  member  or  face,  often  enriched  with 
figures  of  animals,  or  other  ornaments  of  sculpture, 
whence  its  name. 


,or/ri 


I  uossj  -'11111111765  graven. 


FRIrcZ'ioD,  a.     Napped  ;  shaggy  with  nap  or  frieze. 

FRIrcZE'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  frieze.         Mdison. 

FRIG' ATE,  71.*  [Fr.  frcgale  ;  It.  fregata;  Sp.  and 
Port,  fra gata  ;  Turkish,  forgata  .'  perhaps  Gr.  aiDpax- 
ros,  L.  aphractitm,  an  open  ship  or  vessel,  for  in 
Portuguese  it  signifies  a  boat  as  well  as  a  frigate. 
The  Greek  word  aippaKToc  signifies  not  fortified  ;  a 
and  (pnaaaio.  It  was  originally  a  vessel  without 
decks,  used  by  the  Rhodians.  The  frigate  was  origi- 
nally a  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  propelled  both  by  sails  and  by  oars.  Liinier.] 
*1.  A  ship  of  war,  of  a  size  larger  than  a  corvette 
or  sloop  of  war,  and  less  than  a  ship  of  the  line  ; 


FRI 

usually  it  has  batteries  on  two  decks,  viz.,  the  spar 
deck,  and  the  one  below  it,  or  main  deck,  on  which 
is  the  principal  force.  It  rates  usually  from  twenty- 
eight  guns  up  to  forty-four. 

2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water.     [.Vot  used.] 
Spenser. 

FRIG'ATE-BIRD,  71.*  A  large  and  rapacious  tropical 
sea-fowl,  with  very  long  wings,  allied  to  the  pelican 
Its  general  color  is  black,  but  the  belly  of  the  female 
is  white.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Tachypelcs  of  Vi- 
eillot.  P.  Cyc. 

FRIG'ATE-BUILT,  (-bill,)  a.  Built  like  a  frigate,  in 
having  a  spar-deck  over  the  gun-deck. 

FRIG-A-TOON',  71.  A  Venetian  vessel,  with  a  square 
stern,  without  a  foremast,  having  only  a  mainmast 
and  mizzenmast.  Encyc. 

FRIG-E-F ACTION,  71.  [L.  frigus,  cold,  and  facia, 
to  make.] 

The  act  of  making  cold.     [Little  used.]  Did. 

FRIGHT,  (frlte,)  71. t  [Dan.  frugt j  Sw.  fruehtan;  Sax 
fyrhto,  fyrhtu,  fi/rhtnis,  fright,  and  firhted,  frighted, 
frihtan,  to  frighten  ;  G.  furcht,  furchten  ;  D.  vrugten, 
to  fear  ;  Fr.  effrayer.  Q.u.  Gr.  ebpianai,  epr'i.^,  to  "fear, 
that  is,  to  shrink  or  shiver.    But  fright,  or  the  Sax. 


tfCU-T 


fyrhto,  is  precisely  the  Ethiopic  participle 

ferht,  from  <£l,U  ferah,  to  fear,  which  seems  to  be 
allied  to  L.  vereor.     Class  Br,  No.  33.] 

Sudden  and  violent  fear ;  terror ;  a  passion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger.  It  expresses 
more  than  fear,  and  is  distinguished  from  fear  and 
dread  by  its  sudden  invasion  and  temporary  exist- 
ence ;  fright  being  usually  of  short  duration,  whereas 
fear  and  dread  may  be  long  continued. 
FRIGHT,  )  v.  t.     To  terrify  ;  to  scare  ;   to  alarm 

FRIGHT'£N,  j  suddenly  with  danger ;  to  shock  sud- 
denly with  the  approach  of  evil ;  to  daunt ;  to  dis- 
may. 


Nore 


r  danger  can  fright  a  brave  spirit.  Dryden. 

)    pp.   or  a.      Terrified ;    suddenly 


itli 


,„   , 


FRlGHT'EN -ING,  (frite'11-ing,)  ppr.  Terrifying  ,  sud- 
denly alarming  with  danger. 

FRIGHT'FUL,  a.t  Terrible  ;  dreadful  ;  exciting  alarm  ; 
impressing  terror  ;  as,  a  frightful  chasm  or  precipice ; 
a  friirhtful  tempest. 

FRIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.  Terribly;  dreadfully;  in  a 
manner  to  impress  terror  and  alarm  ;  horribly. 

2    Very  disagreeably  ;  shockingly.  She  looks  fright- 
fully to-day. 

FRIGHT'FIJL-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  impressing 

FRIGIIT'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fright. 

FRIG'ID,  (frij'id,)  a.  [L.  frigidus,  from  frigco,  to  be 
or  to  grow  cold  ;  rigeo,  to  be  stiff  or  frozen  :  Gr.  pi- 
yca>.  If  the  radical  sense  is,  to  he  stiff,  the  root  coin- 
cides nearly  with  that  of  rig/it,  rectus,  or  with  that  of 
reach,  region,  which  is,  to  stretch,  that  is,  to  draw  or 


1.  Cold ;  wanting  heat   or  warmth  ;   as,  a  frigid 
climate. 

2.  Wanting  warmth  of  affection  ;  unfeeling  ;  as,  a 
frigid  temper  or  constitution. 

3.  Wanting  natural  heat  or  vigor  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  generative  power  ;  impotent. 

4.  Dull ;  jejune  ;  unanimated  ;  wanting  the  fire  of 
genius  or  fancy  ;  as,  a  frigid  style  ;  frigid  rhymes. 

5.  Stiff;  formal;  forbidding;    as,  a  frigid  look  or 


6.  Wanting  zeal  ;  dull;  formal;  lifeless  ;  as,  frigid 

services. 
FRIG'ID   ZONE;   that  part  of  the  earth  which   lies 

between  the   polar  circle  and  the  pole.     It  extends 

about  23=  28'  from  each  pole. 
FRI-GID'I-TY,  71.     Coldness;  want  of  warmth.     But 

not  applied  to  the  air  or  weather. 

2.  Want  of  natural  heat,  life,  and  vigor  of  body; 
impotency  ;  imbecility  ;  as,  the  frigidity  of  old  age. 

3.  Coldness  of  affection. 

4.  Dullness;  want  of  animation  or  intellectual  fire ; 
as,  the  friiriditii  of  sentiments  or  style. 

FRIG'ID-LY,  aiio.     Coldly  ;  dully  ;  without  affection. 
FRIG'ID-NESS,  7t.     Coldness;  dullness;  want  of  heat 

or  vigor;  want  of  affection.     [See  Frigidity.] 
FRIG-O-RIF'IC,  a.     [Fr.  frigorijique  ;  L.  frigorificus ; 
frigus,  cold,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

Causing  cold  ;  producing  or  generating  cold. 

Encyc.     Quincy. 
FRILL,  71.     [Infra.]     An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt  or  other  similar  thing  ;  a  ruffle. 

Jilason. 
FRILL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  frileux,  chilly.    We  have  the  word 
in  trill,  D.  trilleu,  to  shake,  G.  trilleru  ;  all  with  a  dif- 
ferent prefix.     Class  Rl.] 

To  shake  ;  to  quake ;  to  shiver  as  with  cold  ;  as, 
the  hawk  frills.  Encyc. 

FRIM,  a.     [Sax.  freom.] 

Port,  franja;  "Arm.  frainch,  or  flainch;  G.franse;  D. 
franje  ;  Dan.  frynse.  It  seems  to  be  from  L.  frango, 
to  break,  Sp.  frangir.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


'  Set  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


FRI 

1.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  borders  of  gar- 
ments or  furniture,  consisting  of  loose  threads. 

The  golden  fringe  e'en  set  the  ground  on  tlame.        Dryden. 

2.  Something  resembling  fringe  ;  an  open,  broken 
border. 

FRINGE,  v.  t.    To  adorn 
loose  edging. 

FRING'i2D,  (frinjd,)  pp.  or  a.    Bordered  with  fringe. 

FRHVGE'LF.SS,  a.     Ilayni"  no  fringe. 

FRINGE'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  fringe. 

FRINGE'-MaK-ER,  re.     One  who  makes  fringe. 

FRIKGE'-TREE,  n.  A  small  tree,  Chionanthus  Vhr- 
ginica,  growing  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
having  snow-white  dowers,  which  hang  down  like 
fringe.  Farm.  Encyc. 

FRIN-GIL-La'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  fringilla.] 
Pertaining  to  the  finches,  or  fringMlada. 

FRING'ING,  ppr.     Bordering  with  fringe. 

FRING'Y,  a.     Adorned  with  fringes.  Shale. 

FRIP'PER,         )n.    [See  Frippery.]    One  who  deals 

FRir'P-ER-ER,  j      in  old  clothes. 

FRIP'PER- Y,  re.  [Fr.  fripcrie,  from  friper,  to  fumble, 
to  ruffle,  to  wear  out,  to  waste  ;  Arm.  fripa  or fiippai 
Sp.  ropcria,  ropovrjrrin,  from  ropa,  cloth,  stuff,  appar- 
el, which  seems  to  be  the  Eng.  robe  ;  Port,  roupa, 
clothes,  furniture  ;  farrapo,  a  rag  ;  perhaps  from  the 
root  of'Eng.  rub,  that  is,  to  wear,  to  use,  as  we  say, 
wearing  apparel,  for  to  wear  is  to  rub.    See  Robe.] 

1.  Old  clothes  ;  cast  dresses  ;  clothes  thrown  aside, 
after  wearing.  Hence,  waste  matter  ;  useless  things  ; 
trifles  ,  as,  the  frippery  of  wit.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold.       Shuk. 

3.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes.  Encyc. 
FRIP'PER-Y,  a.  Trifling  ;  contemptible.  Oray. 
Hil-SEUR'.  (fre-zur',)  re.     [Fr.,  from  /riser,  to  curl.] 

A  hair-dresser.  Warton. 

FRISK,  v.  i.  [Dan.  frisk,  fresh,  new,  green,  brisk, 
lively,  gay,  vigorous  ■  frisker,  to  freshen,  to  renew  ; 
friskhed,  coolness,  freshness,  briskness  ;  Sw.  frisk ;  G. 
frisch,  fresh,  brisk.  This  is  the  same  word  as  fresh, 
but  from  the  Gothic.  If  it  is  radically  the  same  as 
brisk,  it  is  W.  bnjsg,  speedy,  nimble,  from  rhys,  a 
rushing.  But  this  is  doubtful.  In  some  languages, 
fresh  is  written  fersc,  versch,  as  if  from  the  root 
Br.  But  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  Ch.  DOia,  to  be 
moved,  to  tremble.] 

1.  To  leap;  to  skip;  to  spring  suddenly  one  way 
and  the  other. 

The  fish  fell  &  frisking  in  the  net  V Estrange. 

2.  To  dance,  skip,  and  gambol,  in  frolic  and  gay- 
ety. 

The  frisking  s.nyr.-.  nn  1. 1 1 < ■  summits  danced.  Addison, 

FRISK,  a.     Lively;  brisk;  blithe.  Hall. 

FRISK,  re.     A  frolic  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayetv.  Johnson. 

FRISK'AL,  ?i.     A  leap  or  caper.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

FRISK'ER,  re.  One  who  leaps  or  dances  in  gayety  ; 
a  wanton  ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  person. 

Camden. 

FRISK'ET,  re.  [Fr.  frisqucttc.  So  named  from  the 
velocity  or  frequency  of  its  motion.     See  Frisk.] 

In  printing,  the  light  frame  in  which  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  confined,  to  be  laid  on  the  form  for  impres- 
sion. 

FRISK'FUL,  a.    Brisk  ;  lively.  Thomson. 

FlUSIv'l  LY,  nrfo.     Gayly;  briskly. 

FRISK'I-NESS,  re.  Briskness  and  frequency  of  mo- 
tion ;  gayety  ;  liveliness  ;  a  dancing  or  leaping  in 
frolic. 

FRISK'ING,  ppr.  Leaping;  skipping;  dancing  about ; 
moving  with  life  and  gayety 

FRISK' Y,  a.  Jumping  with  gayety  ;  frolicsome  ;  gay  ; 
lively. 

FRIT,  re.  [Fr.  fritt.e  ;  Sp.  frita ;  It.  fritto,  fried,  from 
L.  frictus,frigo,  Eng.  to  fry.] 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  matter  of  which 
glass  is  made,  after  it  has  been  calcined  or  baked  in 
a  furnace,  but  before  fusion.  It  is  a  composition  of 
silex  and  metallic  alkali,  occasionally  with  other  in- 
gredients. 

FRITH,  n.  [L.  factum  ;  Gr.  TropSpoc,  from  neipeo,  to 
pass  over,  or  rropeuw,  nonevopui,  to  pass  ;  properly, 
a  passage,  a  narrow  channel  that  is  passable  or 
passed.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage  of  the  sea ;  a  strait.  It  is 
used  for  the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the 
frith  of  Forth,  or  of  Clyde. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish.  Carew. 
FRITH,  re.     [W.  frith,  or  frit.] 

1.  A  forest ;  a  woody  place.  Drayton. 

a.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common.   Wynne. 

[Not  used  in  America.] 
FRITH'Y,  a.     Woody.     [Not  in  use.]  Skclton. 

FRIT'IL-LA-RY,  n.     [friliUus,  a  dice-box.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  a  bul- 
bous flowering  plant,  called  in  the  Spanish  Diction- 
ary checkered  lily.  De  Theis. 
FRIT'I-NAN-CY,  re.     [L.  fritinnio.] 

A  chirping,  or  creaking,  as  of  a  cricket.  [Not  used.] 


Brown. 


Dan./Wttc] 


FRO 

1.  A  small  pancake  of  fried  batter  •  also,  a  small 
piece  of  meat  fried. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  shred  ;  a  small  piece 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters.  Hudibras. 

FRIT'TER,  v.  U    To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces,  to  be 
fried. 
2.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments. 

Break  all  their  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  sense.  Pope. 

To  fritter  away,  is  to  diminish  ;  to  pare  off;  to  re- 
duce to  nothing  by  taking  away  a  little  at  a  time. 

FRIT'TER-iT),  pp.     Cut  or  broken  to  pieces. 

FRIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  breaking  into  small 
pieces. 

FRI-VOL'I-TY,  re.  Acts  or  habits  of  trifling.  [See 
Frivolousness.] 

FRIVOLOUS,  a.  [L.  frivolus,  from  the  root  of /Wo, 
to  break  into  small  pieces,  to  crumble;  Fr.  frivole  ; 
Sp.  and  It.  frivolo.  We  observe  the  same  radical 
letters,  Rb,  Rv,  m  trivial,  trifle,  L.  ten,  trivi,  to  rub  or 
wear  out.     Class  Rb.] 

Slight ;  trifling ;  trivial ;  of  little  weight,  worth,  or 
importance  ;  not  worth  notice  :  as,  a  frivolous  argu- 
ment;  a  frivolous  objection  ot  pretext.  Swift. 

FRIV'O-LOUS-LY,  ado.     In  a  trilling  manner. 

FRIV'O-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tri- 
fling, or  of  very  little  worth  or  importance  ;  want  of 
consequence. 

FRIZ,*,  t.     [Sp.  frisar  ;  Fr.  friser.     See  Frieze.] 

1.  To  curl  ;  to  crisp;  to  funu  into  small  curls  with 
a  crisping-pin. 

2.  To  form  the  nap  of  cloth  into  little  hard  burs, 
prominences,  or  knobs. 

FRIZ'Z£D,  pp.  or  a.  Curled ;  formed  into  little  burs 
on  cloth. 

FRIZ'ZING,  ppr.  Curling;  forming  little  hard  burs 
on  cloth. 

FRIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  curl ;  to  crisp,  as  hair.        Gay. 

FRIZ'ZL£D,  (friz'zld,)  pp.  or  a.     Curled  ;  crisped. 

FRIZ'ZLER,  n.     One  who  makes  short  curls. 

FRIZ'ZLINC,  ppr.     Curling  ;  crisping. 

FRO,  ado.  [Sax.  fra  ;  Scot,  fra,  frae ;  Dan.  fra.  It 
denotes  departure  and  distance,  like  from,  of  which 
it  may  be  a  contraction.  In  some  languages,  it  is  a 
prefix,  having  the  force  of  a  negative.  Thus  in  Da- 
nish frabringer,  to  bring  from,  is  to  avert,  to  dispel  ; 
fraludder,  to  recall.  In  Cotii.  Inigiani  is  to  buy  ;  fra- 
bugyan  is  to  sell,  that  is,  in  literal' English,  frombuy.] 
From  ;  away  ;  hack  or  backward  ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  and  fro,  that  is,  to  and  from,  forward  or  toward 
and  backward,  hither  and  thither. 

FROCK,  re.     [Fr.  froc;  Arm.  frocq;  G.  frock  ;   Scot. 

An  upper  coat,  or  an  outer  garment.  The  word  is 
now  used  for  a  loose  garment  or  shirt  worn  by  men 
over  their  other  clothes,  and  for  a  kind  of  gown,  open 
behind,  worn  by  females.  The  frock  was  formerly  a 
garment  worn  by  monks.         Tngulphus.     Spelman. 

FROCK'-COAT,  re.  A  kind  of  straight-bodied  coat, 
having  the  same  length  before  and  behind,  like  a 
surtout,  hut  shorter. 

FROC K'KI),  (frokt,)  a.     Clothed  in  a  frock. 

FROCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  frock. 

FROG,  re.*  [Sax.  froga,frogga.i  Dan. /roe.  Qu.  fiom 
the  root  of  break,  as  L.  rana,  from  the  root  of  rend, 
from  its  broken  shape,  or  from  leaping,  or  its  fragor, 
or  hoarse  voice.] 

"1.  An  amphibious  animal  of  the  genus  Rana,  with 
four  feet,  a  naked  body,  and  without  a  tail.  It  is  re- 
marKable  for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  lie  torpid  during  winter. 
Encyc. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in 
the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse,  at  some  distance 
from  the  toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  run- 
ning toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  A  cloak-button,  swelled  in  the  middle. 
FROG'BIT,  n.     A  plant,  the  Hydrocharis. 
FROG'-FISH,  re.     The  fishing-frog,  which  see. 
FROG'-GRXSS,  re.     A  plant. 

FROG'GY,  a.     Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

FROG'-HOP-PER,  re.  A  small  insect,  living  on  plants, 
and  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  leaping.  Its  larva* 
are  found  on  leaves,  inclosed  in  a  frothy  liquid,  and 
hence  called  cnchoa-spitilr,  or  fvog-spittlc.  The  frog- 
hopper  belongs  to  the  l.inna-an  genus  Cicada.    P.  Cyc. 

FROISE,  re.     [Fr.  froisscr,  to  bruise.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  frying  bacon  inclosed  in  a 
pancake.  Chalmers. 

FROL'IC,      )  a.     [G.  frohlich;  froh,   glad,    and    lich, 

FROL'ICK,  (  like;  D.  vrolijk;  Dan.  fro,  glad;  Sw. 
frogdelig,  from  frogd,  joy,  fro igda,  to  exhilarate  ;  Ar. 


CJsfi 

6.    Probably  allied  to  free.] 

Gay  ;  merry  ;  full  of  levity ;  dancing,  playing,  or 
frisking  about ;  full  of  pranks. 

The  frolic  w  itul  ilia'.  !<n:uh'  n  the  spring.  Milton. 

The  gay,  thsfrolic,  and  the  loud.  Waller. 

[  This  adjective  is  seldom  used, 


i  be  glad,  to  rejoice.    Class  Brg,  No. 


in  poetry.     As 


He  woutd  be  at  his  frolic  once  again. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  and  mirth,  as  in  dancing  or 

play.     [This  is  a  popular  use  of  Uie  word  in  America.] 

FROL'IC,      (v.i.   To  play  wild  pranks;  to  play  tricks 

FROL'ICK,  j      of  levity,  mirth,  and  gayety. 

The  buzzing  insects  frolic  in  the  air.  Anon. 

FROL'IC-FUL,  a.     Frolicsome. 

FROL'lCK-£L>,  (frol'ikt,)  pret.  of  Frolic. 

FROL'ICK-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Playing  pranks  ;  frolic- 
some. 

FROL'I€-LY,  adv     With  mirth  and  gayety.     [Obs.] 
Beaum.  $■  Ft. 

FROL'IC-SOME,  a.  Full  of  gayety  and  mirth  ,  given 
to  pranks. 

FROL'1C,SOME-LY,  adv.     With  wild  gayety. 

FROL'IC-SOME-NESS,  re.     Gayetv  ;  wild  pranks 

FROM,  prep.  [Sax.  /raw,  from ;  Goth.  /ran.  In  S«  e 
dish,  it  signifies  before  or  forward,  but  its  sense  is, 
past  or  gone,  for  frdmling  is  a  stranger,  and  framga 
is,  to  go  out,  to  depart.  Dan. /rem,  whence  freniiher, 
to  forward,  to  promote,  /rem, -/in/,  strange ,  frcinktimmrr, 
to  come  forth  or  out ;  G.  fremd,  strange,  foreign  ;  D. 
vreemd,  id.  If  rre  is  radical,  this  word  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  roam,  ramble,  primarily  to  pass,  to 

The  sense  of  from  maybe  expressed  by  the  noun 
distance,  or  by  the  adjective  distant,  or  by  the  partici- 
ples, departing,  removing  to  a  distance.  Thus,  it  is 
one  hundred  miles/ram  Boston  to  Hartford.  He  took 
his  sword  from  his  side.  Light  proceeds  from  the 
sun.  Water  issues  from  the  eai th  in  springs.  Sepa- 
rate the  coarse  wool  from  the  fine.  Men  have  all 
sprung  from  Adam.  Men  often  go /rum  good  to  bad, 
and  front  bad  to  worse.  The  merit  of  an  action  de- 
pends on  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds.  Men 
judge  of  facts  from  peisonal  knowledge,  ox  from  tes- 
timony. We  should  aim  to  judge  from  undeniable 
premises. 

The  sense  of  from  is  literal  or  figurative  ;  but  it  is 
uniformly  the  same. 

In  certain  phrases,  generally  or  always  elliptical, 
from  is  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  denoting  place, 
region,  or  position,  indefinitely,  no  precise  point  being 
expressed  ;  as, 

From  above  ;  from  the  upper  regions 

From  afar;  from  a  distance. 

From  beneath  i  from  a  place  or  region  below 

From  below  ;  from  a  lower  place. 

From  behind  ;  from  a  place  or  position  in  the  rear. 

From  far;  from  a  distant  place. 

From  high  ;  from  an  high  ;  from  a  high  place,  from 
an  upper  region,  or  from- heaven. 

From  hence ;  from  this  place.  But  from  is  super- 
fluous before  hence  ;  the  phrase,  however,  is  common. 

From  thence ;  from  that  place  ;  from  being  super- 
fluous. 


From  irhn-r :  from  which  place. 
From  within  ;  from  the  interior  or  inside. 
From  without ;  from  the  outside  ;  from  abroad. 
From  precedes  another  preposition,  followed  by  its 
proper  object  or  case. 

From  amidst ;  as,  from  amidst  the  waves. 
From  among :  as,  from  among  the  trees 
From  beneath;   as,  from  beneath  my  head. 
From  Itii/ond  ;  as,  from  bnjoiul  the  river. 
From  forth ;  as,  from  forth  his  bridal  bower. 
But  this  is  an  inverted  order  of  the  words  ;  forth 
from  his  bower. 

From  off;  us,  from  off  the  mercy-scat,  that  is,  from 
the  top  or  surface. 

From  out ;  as,  from  out  a  window,  that  is,  through 
an  opening,  or  from  the  inside. 

From  out  of,  is  an  ill  combination  of  words,  and 
not  to  be  used. 

From  under;  as,  from  under  the  bed,  from  under  the 
ashes,  that  is,  from  beneath  or  the  lower  side. 

ieraire  within;  as,  from  within  the  house,  that  is, 
from  the  inner  part  or  interior. 
FROM' WARD,  ado.     [Sax.  from  and  weard.] 

Away  from  ;  the  contrary  of  Toward. 
FROND,  7i.*  [h.  frons,  frondis.     The  sense  is,  a  shoot, 
or  shooting  forward,  as  in  frons,  frontu,  , 

In  botany,  a  term  which  LinnaBit.-  applies  to  the 
stem  of  certain  plants,  as  the  ferns,  whose  stalk  and 
leaves  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  one  ends  ano  the  other  begins. 

Milne. 
FRON-DA'TION,  re.  A  lopping  of  trees.  Evelyn. 
FRON-DESCE',  (fron  dess',)  v.  i.     To  unfold  leaves, 

as  plants.  Staughton. 

FRON-DES'CENCE,  re.     [L.  fremdesco,  from  frons.] 

In  botany,  the  precise  time  of  the  year  and  month 

in  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its  leaves. 

Milne.    Martyn. 

FRON-fHF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  frons  and  /era,  to  bear.] 

Pioducing  fronds. 
FROND'OUS,  a.      A  frondous  flower  is  one  which  is 
leafy,  one  which  produces  branches  charged  with 
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both  leaves  and  flowers.    Instances  of  this  luxuri- 
ance sometimes  occur  in  the  rose  and  anemone. 

Milne. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  71.     [L.  frons,  frontis;  Fr.  front;  Sp. 
frmte,  fronte ;  It.  frunte ;  from  a  root  signifying,  to 
shoot  forward,  to  project,  as  in  Gr.  pii>,  the  nose,  W. 
trwyn  and  rhtjn,  a  pike.     Class  Itn.] 

1.  Properly,  the  forehead,  or  part  of  the  face  above 
the  eyes  ;  hence,  the  whole  face. 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.  Prior. 

2.  The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of  the  tem- 
per or  disposition  ;  as,  a  bold  front,  equivalent  to 
boldness  or  impudence.  So  a  hardened  front  is 
shamelessness. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  front  of  a 
house,  the  principal  face  or  side. 

4.  The  fore  part  or  van  of  an  army  or  a  body  of 
troops. 

5.  The  part  or  place  before  the  face,  or  opposed  to 
it,  or  to  the  fore  part  of  a  thing.  He  stood  in  front  of 
his  troops.     The  road  passes  in  front  of  his  house. 

6.  The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 

7.  Impudence;  as,  men  of  front.  Tatler. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  v,  U    To  oppose  face  to  face ;  to  op- 
pose directly. 

1  shall/rant  thee,  like  some  staring  ghost, 
With  all  iny  wrongs  about  me.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  stand  opposed  or  opposite,  or  over  against 
any  thing;  as,  his  house,  front*  the  church. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  v.  i.     To  stand  foremost,  Shak. 

2.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of 
compass. 
FRONT'AGE,  n.    The  front  part  of  an  edifice,  or  lot. 
Flit )  ST'AL,  a.     Belonging  to  lln'  forehead. 
FRONT' AL,   n.     [L.  frontale;   Fr.  frontal;  from  L. 

1.  In  medicine,  a  medicament  or  preparation  to  be 
applied  to  the  forehead.  Qnincy. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  little  pediment  or  frontpiece, 
over  a  small  door  or  window.  Encyc. 

3.  In  Jewish  ceremonies,  a  frontlet  or  browb'and, 
consisting  of  four  pieces  of  vellum,  laid  on  leather, 
and  tied  round  the  forehead  in  the  synagogue  ;  each 
piece  containing  some  text  of  Scripture.         Encyc. 

FRONT'A-TED,  a.  Growing  broader  and  broader,  as 
a  leaf. 

FRONT'-BOX,  (frunt'boks,)  n.  The  box  in  a  play- 
house before  the  rest.  Pope. 

FRONT'ED,  (frunt'ed,)  a.     Formed  with  a  front. 

Milton. 

FRONT-ItcR',  (front-eer',)  n.  [Fr.  frontierc ;  ll.  fron- 
tiers Sp.  frontcra.] 

The  marches  ;  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  part 
of  a  country,  bordering  on  another  country  ;  that  is, 
the  part  furthest  advanced,  or  the  part  that  fronts  an 
enemy,  or  which  an  invading  enemy  meets  in  front, 
or  which_ fronts  another  country. 

FRONT-lF.R',  a.  by  in  a  on  the  exterior  part ;  border- 
ing :  conterminous  ;  its,  a  frontier  town. 

FRONT-I  KR'AII),  a.     Guarded  on  the  frontiers. 

FRONT'ING,  Vpr.     Opposing  face  to  face.     [Snenser. 
2.    a.     Standing  with  the  front  toward,  front  to 
front,  or  opposite. 

FRONT'ING-LY,  ado.  In  a  facing  position ;  oppos- 
ing. 

FRON-TIN-IAC,    )  (-tin-yak',)  n.  A  species  of  French 

FRON-TIG-NAC,  \  wine,  named  from  Frmitignac, 
the  place  in   l.nnguedoc  where  it  is  produced. 

FRONT'IS-PIECE,  n.  [L.  frontis picinm;  frons  and 
specio,  to  view.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  principal  face  of  a  building  ; 
the  face  that  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye. 

2.  An  ornamental  figure  or  engraving  fronting  the 
first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  beginning. 

FRONT'LESS,  (frunt'less,)  a.  Wanting  shame  or 
modesty  ;  not  dilfident ;  as,  frontless  vice  ;  frontless 
flattery.  Dryden.     Pope. 

FRONT'LET,  n.  [from  front.]  A  frontal  or  brow- 
band  ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead.  DeuU 
vi.  Hence,  Shakspeare  uses  it  to  denote  a  frowning 
brow. 

2.  In  ornithology,  the  margin  of  the  head,  behind 
the  bill,  of  bulls',  generally  cluthed  with  rigid  bris- 
tles. Brandt. 

FRONT'-ROOIYl, .,  A  room  or  apartment  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  house.  Moxon. 

FROP'PISH,  a.     Peevu-b:  froward.     [JVotinuse.] 
Clarendon. 

FRoRE,  a.     [G.  fror,  gefru,  "i :  D.  moor,  bevrooren.] 
Frozen  ;  frosty.     [JVot  in  u  >e.]  Milton. 

FRORNE,  a.     Frozen.  Spenser. 

FRo'RY,  a.     Frozen.  Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  resembling  boar-frost.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Fairfax. 

FROST,  (frost  or  fraust,)  n.  [Sax.  frost  G.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  frost ;  D.  vorst ;  from  freeze,  froze.  Qn.  Slav. 
mrai,  mroz,  id.] 

1.  Frozen  dew  ;  also  called  Hoar-frost,  or  Wh'te- 

He  scattereth  the  huar-/ros(  tike  ashes.  —  Ps.  cxlvii. 

2.  The  act  of  freezing  ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  con- 
gelation of  water  ;  congelation  of  fluids. 
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3.  That  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  oc- 
casions freezing  or  the  congelation  of  water.    En  -;c. 

4.  The  appearance  of  plants  sparkling  with  cv 
crystals.  Pope. 

Black  frost,  which  is  much  more  destructive  u 
vegetables  than  white  frost,  occurs  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  itself  is  below  that  of  the  vege- 
tables, and  below  the  freezing  point,  in  which  case 
plants  are  frozen  without  auy  deposition  of  moisture 
upon  them.  Strictly  speaking,  no  frost  is  then  formed. 
Olmsted. 

FROST,  (frost  or  fraust,)  v.  t.    In  cookery,  to  cover  or 
sprinkle  with  a  composition  of  sugar,  resembling 
hoar-frost ;  as,  to  frost  cake. 
2.  To  cover  with  any  thing  resembling  hoar-frost. 

FROST'-BIT-T£N,  (-tn,)  a.  Nipped,  withered,  or  af- 
fected bv  frost. 

FROST'-BOUND,  a.    Bound  or  confined  by  frost. 

FROST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  a  composition 
like  white-frost ;  covered  with  any  thing  resembling 
hoar-frost  in  color  or  form. 

FROST'I-LY,  adv.    With  frost  or  excessive  cold. 
2.  Without  warmth  of  affection  ;  coldly. 

FROST'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
frosty  :  freezing  cold. 

FROST'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  something  resem- 
bling hoar-frost. 

FROST'ING,  n.  The  composition,  resembling  hoar- 
frost, used  to  cover  cake,  &c. 

FROST'LESS,  a.  Free  from  frost ;  as,  a  frostigss  win- 
ter. Swift. 

FROST'-NAIL,  n.  A  nail  driven  into  a  horse-shoe, 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping  on  ice.  In  some 
of  the  United  States,  the  ends  of  the  shoe  are  point- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  these  points  are  called 
Calks. 

FROST'-NIP-P£D,  (-nipt,)  a.     Nipped  by  frost. 

FRoST'NUal  H-F.D,  a.     Made  numb  by  frost. 

FROST'-WORK.,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  resembling  hoar- 
frost on  shrubs.  Blaekmore. 

FROST'Y,  a.  Producing  frost ;  having  power  to  con- 
geal water  ;  as,  a  frosty  night ;  frosty  weather. 

2.  Containing  frost  ;'as,  the  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Chill  in  affection  ;  without  warmth  of  affection 
or  courage.  Johnson. 

4.  Resembling  hoar-frost ;  white  ;  gray-haired  ;  as, 
a  frost:)  head.  Sliak. 

FROTH,'  (froth  trr  frauth,)  n,  [Gr.  a0poc  ;  Sw.  frad- 
gu.  It  is  allied  perhaps  to  G.  hrausen,  to  roar,  fret, 
froth  ;  Ir.  brnitliim,  to  boil  ;  W.  brydiaw,  to  heat.] 

1.  Spume  ;  foam  ;  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquors  by 
fermentation  or  agitation.  Bacon.    Milton. 

2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence. 

Jolmson, 

3.  Light,  unsubstantial  matter.  Tusser. 
FROTH,  i>.  1.  To  cause  to  foam.  Bcaum.  $  Fl. 
FROTH,  v.  i.    To  foam  ;  to  throw  up  spume  ;  to  throw 

out  foam  or  bubbles.  Beer  froths  in  fermentation. 
The  sea  frotlis  when  violently  agitated.  A  horse 
fronts  ni  tile  mouth  when  heated. 

FROTH'I-LY,  ado.     With  foam  or  spume. 
2.  In  an  empty,  trifling  manner. 

FROTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  frothy ;  emp- 
tiness ;  senseless  matter. 

FROTH'ING,  ppr.    Foaming. 

FROTH' LESS,  a.     Free  from  froth. 

FROTH'-SPIT,  7i.  A  kind  of  white  froth  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  ;  cuckoo-spit. 

FROTH'Y,  a.  Full  of  foam  or  froth,  or  consisting  of 
froth  or  light  bubbles. 

2.  Soft ;  not  firm  or  solid.  Bacon. 

3.  Vain  ;  light ;  empty  ;  unsubstantial ;  as,  a  vain, 
fruiliii  speaki  r ,  a  frothy  harangue. 

FROUNCE,  n.    A  mass  of  pimples  in  the  palate  of  a 

horse;  also,  a  similar  disease  in  hawks.         Booth. 
FROUNCE,  v.  u     [Sp.  fruncir,  to  plait,  or  gather  the 
edge  of  cloth  into  plaits,  to  frizzle,  to  wrinkle ;  Fr. 
froncer,  to  gather,  to  knit,  to  contract;  Arm.  froncza. 
See  Frown.] 

To  gather  into  plaits  ;  to  form  wrinkles  ;  to  curl  or 
frizzle  the  hair  about  the  face. 

Not  tricked  a.ud  frounced  as  she  was  wont.  Milton. 

FROUNCE,  n.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ;  an  ornament 

of  dress.  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 

FROUN'C£D,  (frounst,)  pp.    Curled  ;  frizzled. 
FROUNCE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  plait  or  wrinkle. 

Chaucer. 
FROUN'CING,  ppr.     Curling  ;  crisping. 
FROU'ZY,  a.     Fetid  ;  musty  ;  rank;  dim;  cloudy. 
Swift. 
FROW,  71.     [G.  f-au  ;  D.  vromo  ;  Dan.  frite.] 

A  Dutch  or  German  woman.  [JVot  used.]  Beaum. 
FRO'WARD,   a.t  [Sax.  framineard  ;  fram,  or  fra,  and 
weard,  L.  versus,  turned  or  looking  from.] 

Perverse  ;  that  is,  turning  front  with  aversion  or 
reluctance  ;  not  willing  to  \  ie  Id  or  comply  with  what 
is  required;  unyielding;  ungovernable;  refractory; 
disobedient  ;    peevish  ;  as,  a  froward  child. 
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FRO'WARD-LY,  adv.    Perversely  ;  in  a  peevish  man- 
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FRO'WARD-NESS,  n.  Perverseness  ;  reluctance  to 
yield  or  comply  ;  disobedience  ;  peevishness.  Soutli. 

FROW'ER,  n,     A  sharp-edged  tool  to  cleave  laths. 
Tusser. 

FROWN,  v.  i.  [Fr.  refrogner,  properly,  to  knit  the 
brows.  Frogncr,  the  primitive  word,  is  not  used.  It 
is  allied,  perhaps,  to  frounce,  from  the  root  Rn.l 

1.  To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow, 
and  looking  grim  or  surly  ;  to  look  stern  ;  followed 
by  cut  or  at;  as,  to  frown  on  a  profligate  man,  or  to 
frown  at  his  vices. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown.  Pope. 

2.  To  manifest  displeasure  in  any  manner.  Whe  < 
Providence  frowns  on  our  labors,  let  us  be  humblt 
and  submissive. 

3.  To  lower ;  to  look  threatening. 

FROWN,   v.  t.     To  repel  by  expressing  displeasure  ;   I 
to  rebuke.     Frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence.    } 

FROWN,  7i.  A  wrinkled  look,  particularly  expressing 
dislike ;  a  sour,  severe,  or  stern  look,  expressive  of 
displeasure 

His  frontyet  lhe\e -e.i  run]  ]il>  froicns  command.  Prior. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure  ;  as,  the  frowns 
of  Providence  ;  the  frowns  of  fortune. 

FROWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Knitting  the  brow  in  anger 
or  displeasure  ;  expressing  displeasure  by  a  surly, 
stern,  or  angry  look  ;  lowering  ;  threatening. 

FROWN'ING-LY,  adv.  Sternly  ;  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

FROW'Y,  a.  [The  same  as  Frouzy  ;  perhaps  a  con- 
tracted word.] 

Musty  ;  rancid  ;  rank  ;  as,  frowy  butter.    Forby. 

FROWZY.     See  Frouzt. 

FRoZ'fiN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Freeze.  Congealed  by  cold. 

2.  Cold ;  frosty  ;  chill ;  as,  the  frozen  climates  of 
the  north. 

3.  Chill  or  cold  in  affection.  Sidney. 

4.  Void  of  natural  heat  or  vigor.  Pope. 
FR6Z'£N,  a.    Subject  to  frost,  or  to  long  and  severe 

frost. 


FRIJB'ISH,  for  Furbish,  is  not  used." 
FRUCT'ED,  a.     [L.  fructus,  fruit.] 

In  heruldrv,  bearing  fruit. 
FRUe-TES'CENCE,  n.     [from  L.  fructus,  fruit.     See 
Fruit.] 

In  botany,  the  precise  time  when  the  fmit  of  a 
plant  arrives  at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  dis- 
persed ;  the  fruiting  season. 

Milne.     Martyn.     Encyc. 
FRUC-TIF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.  fructus,  fruit,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Rearing  or  producing  fruit. 
FRUe-Tl-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [See  Fructifv.] 

1.  The  act  of  fructifying,  or  rendering  productive 
of  fruit;  fecundation. 

2.  In  botany,  the  temporary  part  of  a  plant  appro- 
priated to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegetable 
and  beginning  the  new.  It  consists  of  seven  parts, 
the  calyx  or  empaleinent,  the  corol  or  petals,  the  sta- 
mens, and  the  pistil,  which  belong  to  the  flower,  the 
pericarp  and  seed,  which  pertain  to  the  fruit,  and 
the  receptacle  or  base,  on  which  the  other  parts  are 
seated.  The  receptacle  belongs  both  to  the  flower 
and  fruit.  Limtmus.     Milne. 

FRUe'TI-Fl-KD,  (fruk'te-f  ide,)  pp.  Rendered  fruit- 
ful or  productive. 

FRUC'TI-FY,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  fructifico ;  Fr.  fructifier ; 
fructus,  fruit,  and  fucio,  to  make.] 

To  make  fruitful;  to  render  productive;  to  fertil- 
ize ;  as,  to  fructify  the  earth.  Howell. 

FRUCTI-F5, 7j.  i.     To  bear  fruit.     [Unusual] 

Hooker. 

FRUCTI-FY-rNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  fruitful  or 
productive  ;  fertilizing. 

FRUC-TU-A'TION,  ?i.     Produce  ;  fruit.     [JVot  used,] 
Pownall. 

FRUCTU-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  fructueux.] 

Fruitful ;  fertile  ;  also,  impregnating  with  fertility. 
Philips. 

FRUC'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.     Fruitfully  ;  fertilely. 

FRUC'TU-OUS-NESS,  ri.     Fruitfulness  ;  fertility. 

FRUC'TyRE,  (frukt'yur,)  n.  Use  ;  fruition  ;  enjoy- 
ment.    [JVot  used.] 

FRO'GAL,  a.  [L.  frugalis;  Fr.  and  Sp.  frugal;  said 
to  be  from  fruges,  corn,  grain  of  any  kind.  Most 
probably  it  is  trom  the  root  of  fruor,  for  frugor,  to 
use,  to  take  the  profit  of,  which  coincides  in  ele- 
ments and  sense  with  G.  brauchen,  Sax.  brucan.  See 
Fruit.] 

Economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of  money, 
goods,  or  provisions,  of  any  kind  ;  saving  unnecessary 
expense,  either  of  money  or  of  any  thing  else  which 
is  to  be  used  or  consumed;  sparing;  not  profuse, 
prodigal,  or  lavish.  We  ought  to  be  frugal,  not  only 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  of  goods,  but  in 
the  employment  of  time.  It  is  followed  by  of  be- 
fore the  thing  saved  ;  us,  frugal  of  time.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  parsimonious,  nor  with  thrifty,  as 
now  used. 

FRU-GAL'I-TY,  n.f  Prudent  economy  ;  good  husband- 
ry or  housewifery  ■,  a  sparing  use  or  appropriation  of 
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money  or  commodities ;  a  judicious  use  of  any  thing 
to  be  expended  or  employed  ;  that  careful  manage- 
ment of  money  or  goods  which  expends  nothing  un- 
necessarily, and  applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable 
purpose  ;  that  use  in  which  nothing  is  wasted.  It  is 
not  equivalent  to  parsimony,  the  latter  being  an  ex- 
cess of  frugality,  and  a  fault.  Frugality  is  always  a 
virtue.  Nor  is  it  synonymous  with  thrift,  in  its  prop- 
er sense  ;  for  thrift  is  the  effect  of  frugality. 

Without  frugality  none  can  become  rich,  and  with  it  few  would 

be  poor.  X  Johnson. 

2.  A  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropriation  of 
any  thing  ;  as,  frugality  of  praise.  Dryden. 

FRO'GAL-LY,  adv.  With  economy ;  with  good  man- 
agement ;  in  a  saving  manner.  He  seldom  lives  fru- 
gally ih;it  lives  by  chance.    ' 

FRUG'GIN,  71.  [Fr.  fourgon.]  An  oven  fork  ;  the 
pole  with  which  the  ashes  in  the  oven  are  stirred. 

FRU-GIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  frugifer ;  fruges,  corn,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  fruit  or  corn. 

FRU-GIV'O-ROUS,  a.    [L.  fruges,  corn,  and  voro,  to 

Feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  or  corn,  as  birds  and  oth- 
er animals.  JVat.  Hist. 
FROIT,  (frute,)  n.  [Fr.  fruit;  It.  frutto ;  Sp.  fruto ; 
from  L.  fruclus ;  Arm.  froucicn,  or  frochen  ;  D. 
vrught ;  G.  fruckt ;  Dan.  frugt ;  Sw.  frucht.  The 
Latin  word  is  the  participle  of  fruor,  contracted 
from  frugor,  or  frucor,  to  use,  to  take  the  profit  of ; 
allied,  perhaps,  to  Sax.  brucan,  brycean,  G.  brauchen, 
to  use,  to  enjoy.     Class  Brg,  No.  6,  7.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  the  earth  produces 
for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  or  for  clothing  or 
profit.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  inc'uded 
not  only  corn  of  all  kinds,  but  grass,  cotton,  Max, 
grapes,  and  all  cultivated  plants.  In  this  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  word  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

2.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree,  or 
other  plant ;  the  last  production  ("or  the  propagation 
or  multiplication  of  its  kind  ;  the  seed  of  plants,  or 
the  part  that  contains  the  seeds,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
apples,  quinces,  pears,  cherries,  acorns,  melons,  etc. 

3.  In  botany,  the  seed  of  a  plant,  or  the  seed  with 
the  pericarp. 

4.  Production  ;  that  which  is  produced. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 

5.  The  produce  of  animals;  offspring;  young; 
as,  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the 
body.  Scripture. 

b."  Effect  or  consequence. 

They  shall  cat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  —  Is.  iii. 
7.  Advantage  ;  profit ;  good  derived. 


8.  Production,  effect,  or  consequence  ;  in  an  ill 
sense;  as,  the  fruits  of  sin  ;  the  fruits  of  intemper- 
ance. 

FRO  IT,  (frute,)  v.  i.    To  produce  fruit.    Chesterfield. 

FR0IT'AGE;  (friit'aje,)  n.  [Fr.]  Fruit  collectively  ; 
various  fruits.  Milton. 

FRUIT'-BEAR-ER,  n.    That  which  produces  fruit. 

FROIT-BEAR-ING,  a.  Producing  fruit ;  having  the 
quality  of  bearing  fruit.  Mortimer. 

FRfjlT'-BUD,  ».    The  bud  that  produces  fruit. 

FRuIT'ER'ER,  n.  One  who  deals  in  fruit;  a  seller 
of  fruits. 

FROIT'ER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  fruiterie.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  taken.  Philips. 

2.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit.       Johnson. 
FRuIT'FUL,  a.t  Very  productive  ;  producing  fruit  in 

abundance  ;  as,  fruitful  soil ;  a  fruitful  tree  ;  a  fruit- 
ful season. 

2.  Prolific ;  bearing  children  ;  not  barren. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply. — Gen.  i. 

3.  Plenteous  ;  abounding  in  any  thing.         Pope. 

4.  Productive  of  any  thing  ;  fertile  ;  as,  fruitful  in 
expedients. 

5.  Producing  in  abundance  ;  generating;  as,  fruit- 
ful in  crimes. 

FRuIT'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  pro- 
lific. Roscommon. 
2.  Plenteously  ;  abundantly.  Shak. 

FROIT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  producing  fruit 
in  abundance  ;  productiveness  ;  fertility  ;  as,  the 
fruitfuhess  of  land. 

2.  Fecundity  ;  the  quality  of  being  prolific,  or  pro- 
ducing many  young  ;  applied  to  animals. 

3.  Productiveness  of  the  intellect;  as,  the  fruitful- 
ncss  of  the  brain. 

4.  Exuberant  abundance.  B.  Jonson. 
FROIT'-GRoVE,  n.    A  grove  or  close  plantation  of 

FROIT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bearing  fruit;  pertaining  to 

FROIT'ING,  71.    The  bearing  of  fruit. 
:l   FRU-l"TION,  (fru-ish'un,)  n.    [from  L.  fruor,  to  use 
j       or  enjoy.] 

Use,  accompanied  with  pleasure,  corporeal  or  in- 


FRU 

tellectual ;  enjoyment ;    the  pleasure  derived  from 


body,  his  appetites  i 


p]    ,-' 


Boyle. 


of  fruit ;  as,  a  fruitless  plant.  Ralegh. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage  or  good  effect;  vain; 
idle:  useless;  unprofitable;  as,  a.  fruitless  attempt; 
a  fruitless  controversy. 

3.  Having  no  offspring.  Shak, 
FROIT'LESS-LY,   adv.     [from  fruitless.]      Without 

any  valuable  effect;  idly;  vainly;  unprofitahly. 
Dryden. 

FRfjIT'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  vain  or 
unprofitable. 

FROIT'-LOFT,  n.  A  place  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit. 

FROIT'-TIME,  n.     The  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

FROIT'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  or  a 
tree  whose  principal  value  consists  in  the  fruit  it  pro- 
duces, as  the  etierry-trre,  apple-tree,  pear-tree.  The 
oak  and  beech  produce  valuable  fruit,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  their  principal  value. 

FROIT'Y,  a.     Resembling  fruit.  Dickens. 

FRU-MEN-TA'CEOUS,  (fru-men-ta'shus,)  a.  [L. 
fruinriitaceus.] 

1.  Made  of  wheat,  or  like  grain. 

2.  Resembling  wheat,  in  respect  to  leaves,  ears, 
fruit,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

FRU-MEN-TA'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  frumentarius,  from 
frument.um,  corn.] 


Pertaining  to  wheat 


tin. 


Among  the   Romans,  a  largess  of  gram  bestowed 
on  the  people,  to  quiet  them  when   uneasy  or  turbu- 
lent. Encyc. 
FRO'MEN-TY,  n.     [I,,  frumentum,  wheat  or  grain.] 

Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
FRUMP,  71.     A  joke,  jeer,  or  flout.     [JVot  uscd.~\ 

Bp.  Hall. 
2.  In  modern  colloquial  usage,  a  cross-tempered,  old- 
fashioned  female.  Smart. 
FRUMP,  v.  t     To  insult.     Wot  in  use.]    Beaum.  cy  FL 
FRUMP'ER,  n.     A  mocker.     [JVot  used.] 
FRUMP'ISH,  a.     Old-fashioned  ;  ill-natured.     [Collo- 
quial.]                                                                   Smart. 
FRUSH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  froisser.] 

To  bruise  ;  to  crush.     [O&s.]  Shak. 


FRUSH,  n.     [O.frosch, 


»?■]. 


2.  To  disappoint  ; 

3.  To  make  null 
feet ;  as,  to  frustratt 

FRUS'TItATE,  part. 
unprofitable  ;  null ; 


liorse,  at 

the  toe,  divitling  into  two  branches,  and  tunning 
toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork  ;  the  same  as 
frog.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or  ichorous  matter  from 

the  frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  thrush.     Smart. 

FRUS'TRA-BLE,  a.     [See   Frustrate.]     That  may 

be  frustrated  or  defeated. 
FRUS-TRA'NE-OUS,  a.      [See  Frustrate.]     Vain; 

useless  ;  unprofitable.     [Little  used.]  More.    South. 
FRUS'TRATE,  v.  fct  [L.  frust-o ;   Fr.  frustrer ;   Sp. 
frustrar;  allied,  probably,  to  Fr.  froisser,  b riser,  Aim. 
brousta,  freuza,  to  break.     Class  Rd  or  Rs.] 

1.  Literally,  to  break  or  interrupt ;  hence,  to  defeat ; 
to  disappoint  ;  to  balk;  to  bring  to  nothing;  as,  to 
frustrate  a  plan,  design,  or  attempt ;  to  frustrate  the 
will  or  purpose. 

applied  to  persons. 

to  nullify  ;  to  render  of  no  cf- 

a  conveyance  or  deed. 

z.     Vain  ;  ineffectual ;  useless  ; 

•oid  ;  of  no  effect. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 
FRUS'TRA-TED,  pp.     Defeated  ;   disappointed  ;  ren- 
dered vain  or  null. 
FRUS'TRA-TING,  ppr.      Defeating  ;    disappointing  ; 

making  vain  or  of  no  effect. 
FRUS-TRA'TION,  ti.     The  act  of  frustrating  ;  disap- 
pointment;   defeat;   as,  the  frustration  of  one's  at- 
tempt or  design.  South. 
FRUS'TRA-TI  VE,  a.     Tending  to  defeat ;  fallacious. 

Diet. 
FRUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.    That  makes  void  ;  that  va- 
cates or  renders  null  ;  as,  a  frustratory  appeal. 

Ayliffe. 
FRUS'TUM,  n.  [L.]  In  geometry,  the  part  of  a  solid 
next  the  base,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  top;  or,  the 
part  of  any  solid,  as  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  &c,  between 
two  planes,  which  may  be  either  parallel  or  inclined 
to  each  other.  Brande. 

FRU-TES'CENT,  a.     [h.frvtez,  a  shrub.] 

In  botany,  from  herbaceous  becoming  shrubby;  as, 
a  frutcsccnt  stem.  Martyn. 

FRO'TEX,  «.     [L.]     In  botany,  a  shrub  ;  a  pi       "' 
durable  s 


l,  but  less  than  i 


Milne. 
Evelyn. 


FRfj'TI-€ANT,  a.  Full  of  shoots. 
FRO'TI-eOSE,  )  r»  .  ,,,.  „  ,.  , 
FRO'TI-eOUS,  j  °-     LWri«™ras.j 

Shrub-like ;   branching  like  a  shrub ;   as,  a  fruti- 
cous  stem. 
FRU-TIG'U-LOSE,  a.     Branching  like  a  small  shrub. 


FUG 

FRY,  v.  t.  [L.  frigo  ;  Gr.  tbpvyo, ;  Sp.  freir ;  It.  frig- 
gere;  Port,  frigir;  Fr.  frire ;  Ir.  friochtalaim.  The 
sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  boil,  or  broil,  to  agitate, 
to  fret.] 

To  dress  with  fat  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  ;  to  cook  and  prepare  for  eating  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan ;  as,  to  fry  meat  or  vegetables. 

FRY,  v.  i.  To  be  heated  and  agitated,  as  meat  in  a 
frying-pan ;  to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  or  extreme 
heat. 

2.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach.  Bacm. 

3.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  boil.  Dryden. 
FRY,  ti.     [Fr.  frai,  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  swarm  or  crowd  of  little  fish  ;  so  called  from 
their  crowding,  tumbling,  and  agitation.  So  Sp. 
hervir,  to  swarm  or  be  tiowded,  from  L.  fcrveo,  and 
vulgarly,  boiling  is  used  .'or  a  crowd.  Milton. 

2.  A  dish  of  any  thing  fried. 

3.  A  kind  of  sieve.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

Mortimer. 
FRY'ING,  ppr.    Dressing  in  a  frying,pan  ;   heating; 

agitating. 
FR?'1NG-PAN,  7i.    A  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used 

fur  frying  meat  and  vegetables. 
FUB,  7t.     A  plump  young  person.     [JVot  in  use.] 

FUB,«.  U     To  put  off;  to  delay;  to  cheat.     [See  Fob.] 

Shak, 
FUB'BY,  a.     Plump ;  chubby.  JVkhols. 

FO'CA-TED  i  "'     tL-  fucatusi  irom/«co,  to  stain. 
Painted  ;   disguised  with  paint ;   also,   disguised 
with  false  show.  Johnson. 

FO'COID,  n.     [See  Fuous.] 

Fossil  sea-weed.  Hitchcock. 

Fr'COII),  a.     Resembling  sea-weed. 

FU-COID'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  fucoids. 

FO'CUS,  ti.  [L.  SeeFEiciN.]  A  paint ;  a  dye  ;  also, 
false  show.  B.  Jonson.     Sandys. 

2.  pi,  Fuci.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  Mgce,  or  sea- 
weeds ;  the  sea-wrack,  tec.  Encyc. 

FUD'DER  of  lead.     See  Fother  and  Fodder. 

FUD'DLE,  v.  t.    To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

Thomson. 

FUD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  drink  to  excess.        L'Eslran-rc. 

FUD'DLED,pp.     Drunk;  intoxicated. 

FUD'DLER,  ti.     A  drunkard.  Barter. 

FUD'DLLS'G,  ppr.     Intoxicating;  drinking  to  excess. 

FUDGE,  7i.  A  made-up  story  ;  stuff;  nonsense  ;  an 
exclamation  of  contempt.  Goldsmith. 

Fu'EL,  ti.  [from  Fr.  feu,  fire,  contracted  from  Sp. 
fuego,  It.  fuoco,  L.  focus.] 

1.  Any  matter  which  serves  as  aliment  to  fire  ;  that 
which  feeds  fire  ;  combustible  matter,  as  wood,  coal, 
peat,  &c. 

2.  Any  thing  that  serves  to  feed  or  increase  flame, 
heat,  or  excitement. 

Fu'EL,  v.  t.     To  feed  with  combustible  matter. 
Never,  alas  I  the  dreadful  name, 
Thal/ue's  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

2.  To  store  with  fuel  or  firing.  Wotton. 

FO'EL--RD,  (fu'eld.)  pp.     Fed  with  combustible  mat- 
ter ;  stored  with  firing. 
FC'EL-ER,  7t.     He  or  that  which  supplies  fuel.  Donne. 
FO'EL-ING,  ppr.     Feeding  with  fuel  ;  supplying  with 
FO'E-RO,  7t.     [Sp.,  from  the  root  of  force.]  [fuel. 

1.  A  statute  ;  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  charter  of  privileges. 

FUFF,  7i.  i.     To  puff.     [Local,]  Brockett. 

FUF'FY,  a.     Light;  puffy.     [Local.] 
FU-GA'CIOUS,  (fu-gi'shus,)<i.     [  L.  fugax,  from  fugo, 

to  chase,  or  fusrio,  to  flee.] 

Flying  or  fleeing  away  ;  volatile. 
FU-GA'CIOUS-NESS,  ?i.     The  quality  of  flying  away  ; 

volatility. 
FU-GAC'I-TY,  (fu-gas'e-te,)  ti,     [L.  fugax,  supra.] 

1.  Volatility  ;  the  quality  of  ilying  away  ;  as,  the 
fv.gar.ity  of  spirits.  Boyle. 

2.  Uncertainty  ;  instability.  Johnson. 
FOGI-I   or  Foil,   an  exclamation    expressing    abhor- 
rence. Dryden. 

Fu'Gl-TIVE,  a.  [Vr.fugttif:  L.  fugit.iius,  from  fugio, 
to  flee,  Gr.  ipeuyto.] 

1.  Volatile ;  apt  to  flee  away  ;  readily  wafted  by 
the  wind. 

The  more  U'iiJit  aii'l  /"I'.'fov  parts.  WooJward. 

2.  Not  tenable  ;  not  to  be  held  or  detained  ;  readily 
escaping;  as,  a  fugitive  idea.  Locke. 

3.  Unstable  ;  unsteady  ;  fleeting  ;  not  fixed  or 
durable.  Johnson. 

4.  Fleeing;  running  from  danger  or  pursuit. 

M'dton. 

5.  Fleeing  from  duty;  eloping;  escaping. 

Can  a  fugitive  tliuMitrr  '-nicy  Ikts<  li,  win!.-  her  parents  are  in 
tears  1  Clarissa. 

6.  Wandering;  vagabond  ;  as,  a  fugitive  physician. 


tervals,  and  considered  to  lie  fleeting  and  temporary. 
FC'GI-TIVE,  71.     One  who  flees  from  his  station  or 
duty  ;  a  deserter  ;  one  who  flees  from  danger. 

Bacon.    Milton. 
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ishment.  Drydei 

3.  (.)ne  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  Mry  fugitive,  called  wit.  Harte. 

Fu'GI-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  fugitive  manner 
FU'CI-TIVE-NESS,  n.     Volatility;  fugacity  ;  an  apt- 
ness to  fly  away.  Boyle. 
2.   Instability  ;  unsteadiness.                      Johnson. 
Ff 'GL£  MAN,     J  n.      [G.  flugelmann,   a  file-leader, 
FLO'Gi'L-MAN,  j      from  flit  gel,  a  wing.] 

One  who  takes  his  place  in  front  of  a  military 
band,  as  a  guide  to  the  soldiers  in  the  movements  of 
the  drill. 
t  OGUE,  (fug,)  n.  [Fr.  fugue  ;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  fuga.] 
In  music,  a  composition  in  u  hidi  the  different  parts 
follow  each  other,  eacli  repeating  the  subject  at  a  cer- 
tain interval  above  or  below  the  preceding  part. 

Brandc. 
Fu'GUIST,  (fu'gist,)  n.     A  musician  who  composes 
fugues,  or  perforins  them  extemporaneously.    Busby. 
FUL'CI-BLE,    n.      [L.   fulcibUis.]      Which    may    be 

propped  up.     [Arot  in  use.] 
FUL'CI-MENT,  n.      [L.  fulcimentum,  from  fulcio,  to 
prop.] 

A  prop  ;  a  fulcrum  ;  that  on  which  a  balance  or 
lever  rests.     [Little  used.]  Wiltons. 

FUL'CRATE,  a.     [from  L.  fulcrum,  a  prop.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  fulcrate  stem  is  one  whose  branches 
descend  to  the  earth,  as  in  Ficus.  Lee. 

2.  Furnished  with  fulcrums. 

FUL'eitUM,  n. ;  pi.  Fulcra  or  Fulcrums.     [L.]     A 
prop  or  support. 

2.  In  mechanics,  that  by  which  a  lever  istsustained, 
or  the  point  about  which  it  moves. 

3.  In  botany,  a  term  applied,  in  the  plural,  to  all 
the  appendages  of  the  axis  of  a  plant,  except  the 
leaves  and  dowers ;  as  the  stipules,  bracts,  tendrils, 
&c     [Disused.] 

FUL-FILL',  v.  t.     [A  tautological  compound  of  full 
and  Jilt.] 

1.  To  accomplish  ;  to  perform  ;  to  complete  ;  to  an- 
swer, in  execution  or  event,  what  hits  been  foretold 
or  promised  ;  as,  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  or  prediction  ; 
to  fulfill  a  promise. 

2.  To  accomplish  what  was  intended;  to  answer 
a  design  by  execution. 

Here  Nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends.  Milton. 

3.  To  accomplish  or  perforin  what  was  desired  ;  to 
answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  gratification. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.  — Ps.  cxlv. 

4.  To  perform  what  is  required  ;  to  answer  a  law 
by  obedience. 

If  ye  fulfill  tin-  nival  law  acrnriliiijr  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shall 
love  thy  ni  i^liU.r  as  thyself,  ye  do  well.  — James  ii. 

5.  To  complete  in  time. 

Fulfill  her  week.  —  Gen.  xxix. 


Fl]h-FlLh'  ED,  pp.    Accomplished;  performed;  com- 
pleted ;  executed. 

FUL-FILL'ER,  n.    One  that  fulfills  or  accomplishes. 

FIJL-FILL'ING,  ppr.      Accomplishing;    performing- 
completing.  > 

FUL-FILL'MENT,  )  n.       Accomplishment      comple- 

FJJL-FILL'ING,       (      tion  ;    as,    the    fulfiument    of 
prophecy. 

2.  Execution  ;  performance  ;   as,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  promise. 

FIJI/FRAUGHT,   (-frawt,)   a.      [full    and  fraugH.] 
Full  stored.     [See  Full-fraught.]  Shah 

FUL'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  fulgcns,  from  fulgeo,  to  shine. 
Bee  Effulgence.] 

Brightness;  splendor;  glitter.  Diet. 

FUL'GENT,a.    Shining;  dazzling  ;  exquisitely  bright. 
Milton. 

FUI/GENT-LY,  adv.     Dazzlingly  ;  glitteringly 

FUL'GID. 


ung 


[L.  fulgidus,  from  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 
glittering;  dazzling.     [Not  in  use.] 


dazzling  brightness 
I  Little  used.]  Brown.     More. 

FUL'GU-RANT,  a.     Lightening.     [Not  used.]' 
FUL'GU-RATE,  v.  i.    To  flash  as  lightning.     [Not 

used.]  Chambers. 

FUL-GU  RA'TION,  n.     [L.  fulguratio,  from  fulgur 
lightning.] 

1.  Lightning;  the  act  of  lightening,  [iitde  used, 
or  not  at  all.] 

2.  The  sudden  brightening  of  a  fused  globule  ot 
gold  or  silver,  when  the  last  film  of  the  oxyd  of  lead 
or  copper  Jeaves  its  surface.  Brande. 

FUL'GU-RlTE,  h.     [L.  fulgura.]     A  name  given  to 

vitrified   sand-tubes,   which   are    supposed  to  have 

been  produced  by  the  striking  of  lightning  on  sani 

P.  Cyc 

FUL'GU-RY,  n.     Lightning.     [Obs.]  Cockeram 

PUL'H  AM,  n.     A  cant  word  for  false  dice.         Shale 

F'[}-LIG-I-NOS'I-TY,   n.      [L.  fuligo,   soot,   probably 


FUL 

FU-LIG'I-NOUS,  (fu-]ij'in-us,)  a.  [L.  fuligineus, 
fuliginosus,  from  fuligo,  soot.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  soot ;  sooty;  dark;  dusky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  smoke  ;  resembling  smoke  ;  dusky. 

Shenstune. 

FU-LIG'I-NOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  smoky  state ;  by  be- 
ing sooty. 

FO'LI-MART.     See  Foumart. 

F{JLL,  a.  [Sax.  full ;  Sv/.fuU  ;  G.  voll;  D.  vol ;  Goth. 
fuldsi  Da.i\.fuld;  W.  gwula,  fullness.  Q.U.  It.  vole, 
in  composition.     See  Fill  and  to  Full.] 

1.  Replete  ;  having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can 
contain  ;  as,  a  vessel  full  of  liquor. 

2.  Abounding  with  ;  having  a  large  quantity  or 
abundance  ;  as,  a  house  full  of  furniture  ;  life  is  full 
of  cares  and  perplexities. 

3.  Supplied  ;  not  vacant. 

Had  the  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have  been 
regular.  Blackstone. 

4.  Plump ;  fat ;  as,  a  full  body. 

5.  Saturated  ;  sated. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  mms.  — Is.  1. 

6.  Crowded,  with   regard  to  the  imagination   or 


7.  Large  ;  entire  ;  not  partial ;  that  fills  ;  as,  a  full 
meal. 

8.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective  or  partial  ;  as, 
the  full  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy. 

9.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  without  abatement. 

It  came   to    pass,  [it  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh 

10.  Containing  the  whole  matter  ;  expressing  the 
whole;  as,  iifull  narration  or  description. 

11.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attenuated-;  loud;  clear; 
distinct ;  as,  a  full  voice  or  sound. 

12.  Mature  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  person  of  full  age. 

13.  Entire;  complete;  denoting  the  completion  of 
a  sentence  ;  as,  a  full  stop  or  point. 

14.  Spread  to  view  in  all  dimensions  ;  as,  a  head 
drawn  with  a  full  face.  Addison. 

15.  Exhibiting   the  whole  disk  or  surface  illumi- 
nated ;  as,  the  full  moon. 

16.  Abundant;  plenteous;  sufficient.     We  have  a 
full  supply  of  provisions  for  tne  year. 

17.  Adequate  ;   equal ;  as,  a  full  compensation  or 
reward  for  labor. 

18.  Well  fed. 

19.  Well  supplied  or  furnished  ;  abounding. 

20.  Copious ;  ample.    The  speaker  or  the  writer 
was  full  upon  that  point.  Mitford. 

A.  full  band,  in  music,  is  when  all  the  voices  and 
instruments  are  employed. 
A  full  organ,  is  when  all  cr  most  of  the  stops  are 

F{JLL,  n.    Complete  measure  ;  utmost  extent.    This 
infrument  answers  to  the  full. 
i..  The  highest  state  or  degree. 

The  swan's  dowr  feather, 
That  stands  upon  tli    svvll  at/u/7  of  tide.  Skal:. 

3.  The  whole ;  the  total ;  in  the  phrase  at  full. 

Shak. 
t.  The  state  of  satiety  ;  as,  fed  to  the  full. 
The  full  of  the  moon,  is  the  time  when  it  presents 
to  the   spectator  its  whole  face  illuminated,  as  it 
always  does  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 
FULL,   adv.     Quite ;    to   the   same   degree  ;    without 
abatement  or  diminution. 

The  pawn  I  proli'er  shall  be  full  as  good.  Dryden. 

2.  Witli  the  whole  effect. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Exactly. 

Full  in  the  center  of  die  sacrod  wood.  Addison. 

4.  Directly  ;  as,  he  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

It  is  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  hight 
en  or  strengthen  their  signification  ;  as,  full  sad. 

Milton. 
:  may  keep 


Full  is  prefixed  to  other  words',  chiefly  participles, 
to  express  uiinost  extent  or  degree. 
FJJLL,  v.  L  [Sax.  fullian  ;  L.  fullo  :  D.  vollcn,  vullen ; 
Fr.  fouler;  to  tread,  to  press,  to  full ;  foule,  a  crowd  ; 
It.  folia,  and  folta,  a  crowd  ;  folto,  dense  ;  allied  to 
Eng.  felt,  filter,  It.feltro,  from  being  thick  or  fulled. 
Sax.  feala,  many,  Gr.  iroXXot,  that   is,  a  crowd,  8 


full  cloth,  so  walker,  a  fuller,  is  from  the  root  of 
walk.] 

To  thicken  cloth  in  a  mill.     This  is  the  primary 

sense ;  but,  in  practice,  to  full  is  to  mill ;    to  make 

compact ;  or  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken,  in  a  mill. 

FTjLL'-A'€ORN-JED,  a.     Fed  to  the  full  with  acorns. 

Shak. 
FIJL'LAM,  n.    An  old  cant  word  for  false  dice,  named 

from  Fulham,  where  thev  were  made.  Smart 

FljLL'-BLOOM'-ED,  a.     Having  perfect  bloom. 

Crashaw. 


FUL 

FJJLL'-BLoWN,  a.    Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom. 

Denham. 

2.  Fully  distended  with  wind.  Dryden. 

FULL'-BOT'TOM,  n.     A  wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

FULL'-BOT'TOM-ED,  a.     Having  a  large  bottom,  as 

a  wig. 
FJJLL'-BUTT',  adv.     Meeting  directly  and  with  vio- 
lence.    [  Vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 
FULL'-CHaRG'£D,  a.     Charged  to  fullness.    Shak. 
FIJLL'-CRAM'M-ED,  a.    Crammed  to  fullness. 

Marston. 
FIJLL'-DRESS'£D,  (-drest,)  a.    Dressed  in  form  or 


FULL'-DRIVE',  a.     Driving  with  full  speed.   Chaucer. 
FI]LL'-eAR'£D,  a.    Having  the  ears  or  heads  full  of 

grain.  Dculiam. 

F[JLL'-E?'£D,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  large,  prominent 

eyes. 
FJJLL'-FaCED,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  broad  face. 
FULL'-FED',  a.     Fed  to  fullness  ;  plump  with  fat. 
FIJLL'-FLESH'jED,    (-flesi)t,)  a.     Having  full  flesh  ; 

corpulent.  Lamb. 

FULL'-FORM'ED,  a.     Having  full  form.   Coleridn. 
FULL'-FRAUGHT',  (-frawt,)  a.    Laden  or  stored  to 

fullness.   '"  Shak. 

FULL'-GORG'£D,  a.     Over  fed  ;  a  term  of  hawking. 

FULL'-GRoWN',  a.     Grown  to  full  size.       Milton. 
FULL'-HEA  RT'ED,  (-hart'ed,)  a.     Full  of  courage  or 

confidence.  Shak. 

FULL'-HOT',  a.     Heated  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 


2.  anil 


I  lot  ; 


light  to  he. 


FULL'-MOUTH'£D,  a.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice. 

Fyi-L'-ORB'ED,  a.  Having  tile  tub  complete  or  fully 
illuminated,  as  the  moon  ;  like  the  full  moon. 

Jiddison.     Mason. 

FIJLL'-SPREAD',  (-spred,)  a.  Extended  to  the  ut- 
most. Dryden. 

FULL'-STrM'A3H-£D,  (-stum'akt,)  o.  Having  the 
stomach  crammed. 

FIJLL'-STUFF'i'D,  (-stuft,)  a.  Filled  to  the  utmost 
extent.  Drayton. 

FULL'-SUM'MED,  a.    Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

Howell. 

FULL'-WING'£D,  a.     Having   complete   wings,  or 

large,  strong  wings.  Shak. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager.  Beaum. 

FULL'AGE,  7i.     Money  paid  for  fulling  cloth. 

FIJLL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Cleansed ;  thickened  ;  made 
dense  and  firm  in  a  mill. 

FULL'ER,  ti.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

FljLL'ER'S-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n.  A  variety  of  clay, 
compact,  but  friable,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  of 
various  colors,  usually  with  a  shade  of  green.  It  is 
useful  in  scouring  and  cleansing  cloth,  as  it  imbibes 
the  grease  and  oil  used  in  preparing  wool. 

Clcaveland.     Encyc. 

FULL'ER'S-THIS'TLE,  (-1,)  (  n.     Teasel,  a  plant  of 

FIJLL'ER'S-WEED,  j      the  genus  Dipsacus. 

The  burs  are  used  in  dressing  cloth." 

FULL'ER- Y,  n.  The  place  or  the  works  where  the 
fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

FULL'ING,  ppr.  Thickening  cloth  in  a  mill ;  making 
compact. 

FJJLL'ING,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  thickening 
cloth  and  making  it  compact  and  firm  in  a  mill,  at 
the  same  time  the  cloth  is  cleansed  of  oily  matter. 

FULL'ING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth  by 
means  of  pestles  or  stampers,  which  beat  and  press  it 
to  a  close  or  compart  state  and  cleanse  it. 

FJJLL'NESS,  n.  [from  fall.]  The  state  of  being 
filled,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  vacant 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  or  being  in  great  plenty  ; 
abundance. 

3.  Completeness  ;   the  state  of  a  thing  in  which 
nothing  is  wanted  ;  perfection. 

In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy.  — Ps.  xvl. 

4.  Repletion  ;  satiety  ;  as  from  intemperance. 

Taylor. 

5.  Repletion  of  vessels  ;'as,  fullness  of  blood. 

6.  Plenty  ;  wealth  ;  affluence.  Shak. 

7.  Struggling  perturbation  ;  swelling  ;  as,  the  full- 

8.  Largeness  ;  extent.  [ness  of  the  heart. 
There  wanted  the  fullness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of  characters,  to 

form  it  as  it  ought.  Dryden. 

9.  Loudness  ;  force  of  sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear. 

Pope. 
FJJL'LY,  adv.     Completely  ;   entirely  ;    without  lack 
or  defect;  in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction  ;  to  the 
extent  desired  ;  as,  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition. 

2.  Completely;  perfectly.    Things  partially  known 
in  this  life  will  be  hereafter  fully  disclosed. 

Fully  committed ;  in  law,  committed  to  prison  for 
trial,  in  distinction  from  being  previously  detained 
for  examination. 
FUL'MAR,  n.  A  sea  fowl,  the  Procellaria  Olacialis  of 
Linnams,  which,  like  the  other  petrels,  possesses  the 
singular  faculty  of  spouting  from  its  bill  a  quantity 
of  pure  oil  against  its  adversary.     It  is  an  inhabitant 
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FUM 

ot  northern,  especially  polar  regions,  and  feeds  on 
the  flesh  and  blubber  of  dead  whales  and  seals,  or 
other  offal.  It  is  valued  for  its  down,  leathers,  and 
oil.  P.  Cyc.     Partington. 

2.  The  fonlemart  or  fulimart.     [See  Foumart.] 

FUL'MI-NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  fulminans.] 
Thundering. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  v.  i.  [L.  fulmino,  from  fulmen,  thun- 
der, from  a  root  in  Bl,  which  signifies  to  throw  or  to 
burst  forth.] 

1.  To  thunder.  Davies. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  or  a  sudden, 
sharp  crack  ;  to  detonate  ;  as,  fulminating  gold.  Boyle. 

3.  To  issue  forth  ecclesiastical  censures,  as  if  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Herbert. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  de- 
nunciation or  censure  ;  to  send  out,  as  a  menace  or 
censure  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Warburton. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode.  Sprat. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  n.  A  compound  of  fulminic  acid 
with  a  base  ;  as,  fulminate  of  mercury  ;  fulminate  of 
silver;  often  called  fulminating  mercury  and  silver. 
These  compounds  detonate  or  explode  by  percussion, 
friction,  or  heat.  Fulminate  of  mercury  is  much  used 
in  percussion  caps. 

FUL'MI-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Thundering;  crack- 
ling; exploding;   detonating. 

2.  Hurling  papal  denunciations,  menaces,  or   cen- 


Fulminating  powdcf ;  a  detonating  compound  of  sul- 
phur, carbonate  of  potash,  and  niter.   [See  the  noun 

FUL-MI-NA'TION,  n.    A  thundering. 

2.  Denunciation  of  censure  or  threats,  as  by  papal 
authority. 

The  fuiminauone  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridicule. 
Aylijfe. 
2.   The  explosion  of  certain  chemical  preparations  ; 
detonation.  Encyc. 

FUL'MI-NA-TO-RY,o.    Thundering;  striking  terror. 

FUL'MINE,  v.  i.     To  thunder.         Spenser.     Milton. 

FUL'MINE,  v.  t.     To  shoot  ;  to  dart  like  lightning. 

FUL-MIN'IC,  a.  Fulminic  acid,  in  chemistry,  is  an 
explosive  acid  composed  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen. 
[See  Fulminate,  «.] 

FUL'SOME,  a.     [Sax.  ful,  foul,  or  full/ 

Rank;  gross;  disgusting;  nauseous.  Formerly, 
the  word  was  applied  to  things  which  disgust  the 
senses;  as,  a  fulsome  coffin,  a  fulsome  smell,  and 
hence  to  tilings  lustful  or  obscene  ;  as,  fulsome  ewes, 
a  fulsome  epigram.  In  present  usage,  tile  term  is  usual- 
ly confined  to  that  which  disgusts  by  excess  orgross- 
ness  ;  as,  fulsome  flattery,  a  fulsome  compliment,  a 
fulsome  artifice.  Cowper. 

It  seems,  then,  that  full  and  foul  are  radically  the 
same  word,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  stuffed, 
crowded,  from  the  sense  of  putting  on,  or  in.  In 
present,  usage,  the  compound  fulsome  takes  its  signifi- 
cation from  full,  in  the  sense  ot"  cloying  or  satiating  ; 
and  in  former  usage,  fulsome  takes  its  predominant 
sense  from  foulness. 

FUL  FOME-LY,  oii».     Rankly  ;  nauseously. 

FUL'S0ME-NESS,7i.  Nauseousness;  offensive  gross- 
ness.  England. 

FUL'VID,  a.     See  Fulvous,  which  is  generally  used. 

FUL'VOUS,  a.     [L.  fidvus.) 

Tawny  ;  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and 
brown.  Lindley. 

FU-Ma'DO,  n.     [L.  fumus,  smoke." 

A  smoked  fish.  Carew. 

FO'MAGE,  n.     [L.  fumus.]     Hearth-money.      Diet. 

Fu'MA-TO-RY,  n.    [L.  fumaria  herba  ;  Fr.  fumeterre ; 

from  fumus,  smoke.]  [tort. 

A  plant  of  the  genus  fumaria ;    also  written  Ftjmi- 

FUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  fommelen ;  Dan.  famler;  Sw. 
famla,  properly,  to  stop,  stammer,  falter,  hesitate,  to 
feel  along,  to  grope.] 

1.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  attempt  awkwardly. 

Cudworth. 

2.  To  grope  about  in  perplexity  ;  to  seek  awkward- 
ly ;  as,  to  fumble  for  an  excuse.  Dryden. 

3.  To  handle  much  ;  to  play  childishly ;  to  turn 
over  and  over. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers.    Shak. 

FUM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  manage  awkwardly ;  to  crowd  or 
tumble  together.  Shak. 

FUM'BLER,  n.  One  who  gropes  or  manages  awk- 
wardly. 

FU.M'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Groping;  managing  awk- 

FUAI  BLING-LY,  adv.    In  an  awkward  manner. 
FOME,  n.     [L.  fumus,  Fr.  fumie,  smoke.] 

1.  Smoke  ;  vapor  from  combustion,  as  from  burn- 
ing wood  or  tobacco.  Bacon. 

2.  Vapor;  volatile  matter  ascending  in  a  dense 
body.  Woodward. 

3.  Exhalation  from  the  stomach ;  as,  the  fumes  of 
wine.  Dryden. 

4.  Rage  ;  heat ;  as,  the  fumes  of  passion.    South.. 

5.  Any  thing  unsubstantial  or  fleeting.         Shak. 
C.  Idle  conceit  ;  vain  imagination.  Bacon. 

FUME,  v.  i.  [L.  /»«»,  Fr.  fumer,  Sp.  fumar,  It.  fu- 
mare,  to  smoke.l 


Dryden. 


FTJ-M  ETTE 


FU-METTE',  n.     [Fr.] 
FC'MID,  a.     [L.  fumidui 


FUN 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  throw  off  vapor,  aa  in  combus- 
tion. 

Where  the  golden  altar  fumed.  Milton. 

2.  To  yield  vapor  or  visible  exhalations. 

Whose  constant  cups  lay  fuming  to  his  brain.      Roscommon. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  vapors. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity.    Cheyne. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  :  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  freU,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 
FOME,  v.  t.    To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in  smoke       Carew. 

2.  To  perfume. 

She  fumed  the  temple  with  an  odorous  flame. 

3.  To  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors 
The  heat  will /urns  away  most  of  the  scent. 

FOM'£D,  pp.    Smoked  ;  dried  in  smoke. 
FOME'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fumes. 
FO'MET,  n.     The  dung  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

The  stench  of  tainted  meat. 
]  [Swift. 

Smoky  ;  vaporous.  Brown. 

FU-MID'I-TY,  7i.     Smokiness. 
FU-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  smoke. 
FU-MIF'U-GIST,  n.     [L.  fumus  and  fugo.] 

He  or  that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 
FO'MI-GANT,  a.     Fuming. 

FO'MI-GATE,  v.  t.       [L.  fumigo  ;   Fr.  fumiger ;  from 
fumus,  smoke.] 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  perfume.  Dryden. 

2.  To  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas  ; 
as,  in  chemistry,  or  in  medicine,  by  inhaling  it,  or  in 

clean  one  infected    apartments,  clollling,  &.C 

FO'MI-GA-TEI),  pp.     Smoked  ;  exposed  to  smoke. 
F0'MI-GA-TING,pjj7-.     Smoking;  applying  smoke  to. 
FO-MI-GA'TION,  7t.     [L.  fumigatio.} 

1.  The  act  of  smoking  or  applying  smoke  or  gas, 
as  in  chemistry  for  softening  a  metal,  or  in  the  heal- 
ing art  by  inhalme  Hie  smoke  of  certain  substances. 
Expectoration  is  often  assisted,  and  sometimes  ulcers 
of  the  lungs  healed,  by  fumigation.  Fumigation  is 
also  used  in  cleansing  infected  rooms,  clothing,  &c. 

2.  Vapors;  scent  raised  by  fire. 

FU'MI-GA  TORY,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  cleans- 
FOM'I-LY,  adv.     Smokily.  [ing  by  smoke. 

FOM'ING,  ppr.   or  a.      Smoking;    emitting   vapors; 

raging  ;  fretting. 
FOM'ING-LY,  adv.     Angrily  ;  in  a  rage.         Hooker. 
FOM'ISH,  o.     Smoky  ;  hot ;  choleric.     [Little  used.] 
FU'MI-TER,  71.     A  plant.     [See  Fumitory.] 
Fu'MI-TO-RY,  71.     A  genus  of  plants,  Fumaria.    The 
.eaves  of  the  Fmnnria  officinalis,  or  common  fumito- 
ry, are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  sometimes  used  in 
disorders  of  the  skin.  Forsyth. 

Producing  fume  ;  full  of  vapor. 


FOM'OUS, 
FOM'Y, 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  re 
And  puffed  the  fumy  god  from  c 

FUN,  n.     [G.  wonne.] 


Dryden 


Sport ;  vulgar  merriment.    A  low  word.    [Qu.  Eth. 
®i,pxa7i;,toplay.] 
FU-NAM'BU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  walk  on  a  rope. 
FU-NAM'BU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Walking  on  a  rope. 
FU-NAM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Performing  like  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Brown.     Chambers. 
FU-NAM'BU-LIST,  n.    [L.  funis,  rope,  and  ambulo,  to 
walk.] 
A  rope-walker  or  dancer. 
FU-NAM'BU-LO,      )  n.     [L.  funambulus  ]      A  rope- 
FU-NAM'BU-LUS,   j      dancer.  Bacon. 

FUNCTION,  n.  [L.fuuctto,  from  fungor,  to  perform.] 

1.  In  o  general  sense,  the  doing,  executing,  or  per- 
forming of  any  thing  ,  discharge  ;  performance  ;  as, 
the  function  of  a  calling  or  office.     More  generally, 

2.  Office  or  employment,  or  any  duty  or  business 


we   speak  of  the  fi 


Thus 


4.  The  office  of  any  particular  part  of  animal  bod- 
ies ;  the  peculiar  or  appropriate  action  of  a  member 
or  part  of  the  body,  by  which  the  animal  economy  is 
carried  on.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  of  the 
muscles,  &c. 

5.  Power;  faculty,  animal  or  intellectual. 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread.  Pope. 

6.  The  animal  or  vegetable  functions  are,  the  motions, 
operations,  or  acts,  which  the  organs,  or  system  of 
organs,  are  fitted  by  nature  to  perform  ;  the  proper 
action  of  the  mechanism.  Diet.  of  Nut.  Hist. 

7.  In  mathematics.  Hie  function  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, is  any  algebraic  expression  into  which  that  quan- 
tity enters.  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variable  quantities,  when  its  value  depends 
on  them,  and  on  other  quantities  having  invariable 
values.  Cyc.     Barlow. 

FUNCTION-AL,  a.    Pertaining   to  functions;    pcr- 


FUN 

formed  by  the  functions  ;  as,  a  functional  lrregnlari     | 
ty.     [See  Function.] 

FUNOl'ION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  the  func- 
tions. Lawrence.,  Led. 

FUNCTION-A-RY,  ti.     One  who  holds  an  office  or 
trust;  as,  a  public  functionary;  secular  functionaries. 
Walsh. 

FUNCTUS  OF-Ff'Cf-O,  (-of-fish'e-o,)  [L.J  Hav- 
ing gone  through  with  an  office  or  duty;  out  of  of- 
fice. • 

FUND,  ti.  [.Fr.  fond;  Sp  fondo,  funda  ;  I,,  fundus, 
ground,  bottom,  foundation  ;  connected  with  L.  fun- 
do,  to  found,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  throw  down,  to 
set,  to  lay  ;    Ir.  bon,  or  bun,  bottom  ;    Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 

H33,  Ar.  Uj  bona,  to  build.  Class  Bn,  No.  7.  The 
L.  funda,  a  sling,  a  casting-net  or  purse,  It.  fonda,  is 
from  the  same  source.] 

1.  A  stock  oi  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  appropria- 
ted as  the  foundation  of  some  commercial  or  other 
operation,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  by 
means  of  which  expenses  and  credit  are  supported. 
Thus  the  capital  stock  of  a  banking  institution  is 
called  Ms  fund;  the  joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  house  constitutes  its  fund  or  fundi ; 
and  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money  which 
an  individual  may  possess,  or  the  means  he  can  em- 
ploy for  carrying  on  any  enterprise  or  operation.  No 
prudent  man  undertakes  an  expensive  business 
without  funds. 

2.  Money  lent  to  government,  constituting  a  na- 
tional debt ;  or  the  stock  of  a  national  debt.  Thus 
we  say,  a  man  is  interested  in  the  funds,  or  public 
funds,  when  he  owns  the  stock,  or  the  evidences  of 
the  public  debt;  and  the  funds  are  said  to  rise  or 
fall,  when  a  given  amount  of  that  debt  sells  for  more 
or  less  in  the  market. 

3.  Money  or  income  destined  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  debt. 

4.  A  sinking  fund  is  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  the  public  slocks,  or  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt. 

5.  Money  whose  income  is  set  apart  for  the  support 
of  some  permanent  object. 

6.  A  stock  or  capital  to  afford  supplies  of  any 
kind  ;  as,  a  fund  of  wisdom  or  good  sense  ;  a  fund 
of  wit.     Hence, 

7.  Abundance;  ample  stock  or  store. 

FUND,  v.  t.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of;  to  make  permanent  provision  of  resources  foi 
discharging  the  annual  interest  of;  as,  to  fund  ex- 
chequer bills  or  government  notes  ;  to  fund  a  na- 
tional debt.  Bolingbroke.  Hamilton. 
2.  To  place  money  in  a  fund. 

FUND'-H6LD-ER,  n.  One  who  has  property  in  the 
funds. 

FUN'DA-MENT,  ti.  [L.  fundamentum,  from  fundo, 
to  set.] 

1.  The  seat ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  of  thu 
inlesti  nun  rectum.  Hume. 

2.  Foundation.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
FUN-DA-MENT'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  foundation 

or  basis  ;  serving  for  the  foundation.  Hence,  es 
sential ;  important ;  as,  a  fundamental  truth  or  prin- 
ciple ;  a  fundamental  law  ;  a  fundamental  sound  01 
chord  in  music. 

Fundamental  base ;  that  part,  in  musical  harmony, 
which  sustains  the  chord  ;  in  the  natum'  position  of 
the  chord,  the  lowest  part. 

FUN-DA  MENT'AL,  n.  A  leading  or  primary  princi- 
ple, rule,  law,  or  article,  which  serves  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  ;  essential  part ;  as,  the  undamen- 
tuh  of  the  ("hristian  faith. 

FUN-DA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  Primarily  ;  originally  ; 
essentially;  at  the  foundation.  All  power  is  funda- 
mcniulln  in  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

FUND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  funds  for  regu- 
lar payment  of  the  interest  of;  as,  funded  debt. 

FUND'ING,  ppr.  Providing  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of. 

Funding  system;  a  scheme  of  finance  or  revenue 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  paying  annual  inter- 
est on  a  public  debt. 

FUND'), ESS,  a.     Destitute  of  funds. 

fu-Nk'bri-al,    j       rL  fmebris-\ 

FU-NE'BRI-OUS,  (  "■     l>  JuneDr's-i 

Pertaining  to  funerals.  Brmon. 

FO'NER-AL,  7i.  [It.  funerale;  Fr.  funerailles  ,  from 
L.  funus,  from  funalc,  a  cortl,  a  torch,  from  funis,  a 
rope  or  chord,  as  torches  were  made  of  cords,  and 
were  used  in  burials  among  the  Romans.] 

1.  Burial  ;  the  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  human 
body;  the  solemnization  of  interment;  obsequies. 

2.  The  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  <8>e. 

3.  Burial;  interment.  Dmhum. 
FO'NER-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  burial  ;  used  at  the  in- 
terment of  the   dead  ;    as,  funeral  rites,  honors,  or 
ceremonies  ;  a.  funeral  torch  ;  funeral  feast  or  games  ; 
funeral  oration.                                   Encyc.     Drudcn.. 

FU-NER-A'TION,  n.  Solemnization  of  a  fiineral. 
[Not  used.] 
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FU-NE'RE-AL,  a.     Suiting  a  funeral;  pertaining  to 

burial.  Skak. 

2.  Dark  ;  dismal ;  mournful.  Taylor. 

FU-NE'RE-AL-LY,  adv.     Dismally;  mournfully. 

FU-NEST',  a.     Lamentable.     [JVot  used.] 

FUN"GATE,  b.  [from  fungus.]  A  compound  of 
fun gic  acid  and  a  base.  Coze. 

FUNGE,  n.  [L.  fungus.]  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a 
fool..  Burton. 

FUN'GI-A,  n.  A  genus  of  corals.  The  species  of 
coral  have  much  resemblance  m  form  toa  mushroom. 
They  are  circular  or  elliptical,  and  some  of  them 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Dana.. 

FUN'Gie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  mush- 
rooms :  as.   fun  gic  acid, 

FUN'GI-FORM,  a.  [fungus  and  form.]  In  mineralo- 
gy, having  a  termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a 
fungus.  Philips. 

FUN'GIN,  7i.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms,  now 
considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle.    Coze. 

FUN'GITE,  ?i.    [from  fungus.]    A  kind  of  fossil  coral. 

FUN-GIV'OR-OUS,  a.     [L.  fungus  and  voro.] 

Feeding  on  mushrooms.  Kirby. 

FUN"GOID,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  mush- 
room. 

FUN"GOS'I-TY,  7i.    Soft  excrescence. 

FUN"GOUS,  a.  [See  Fungus.]  Like  fungus  or  a 
mushroom  ;  excrescent ;  spongy  ;  soft. 

2.  Growing  suddenly  ;  but  not  substantial  or  dura- 
ble. Harris. 

FUN"GUS,  n.*;pl.  Fun'gi  or  Fun"gus-es.  [L.]  A  term 
applied  by  botanists  to  a  large  natural  order  of  plants 
of  a  peculiar  organization  and  manner  of  growth, 
comprehending  mushrooms,  toadstools,  the  micro- 
scopic plants  which  form  mold,  mildew,  smut,  &c. 
The  Fungi  constitute  one  division  of  the  Linnajan 
class  Cryptogamia.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  ex- 
crescences on  plants.  P.  Cyc.     Encyc. 

2.  A  spongy  excrescence  in  animal  bodies,  as  proud 
flesh  formed  in  wounds.  Coze. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  any  morbid  ex- 
crescence, whether  in  wounds  or  arising  spontane- 
ously. Cyc.     Cooper. 

FCNI-CLE,  7i.     ^.funiculus,  dim.  of  funis,  a  cord.] 
A  small  cord  ;  a  small  ligature  j  a  fiber.  Johnson. 

FU-Nie'UJ-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
fiber. 

FUNK,  n.     [Qu.  Arm.  fancq,  Fr.  fangc,  mud,  mire, 

[Vulgar.] 
FUNK,  v.  L     To  envelop  a  ith  an  oil'.  ...  u  <-  smell. 

King. 
FUNK,  v.  i.     To  stink  through  fear.     [Vulgar.] 

Epigram  on  J.  Burton. 
FUN'NET. ,  n.     [W.  fynel,  an  air-hole,  funnel,  or  chim- 
ney, from  fwn,  breath,  source,  connected  with  fount, 
which  see. 

1.  A  passage  or  avenue  for  a  fluid  or  flowing  sub- 
stance, particularly  the  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of  a 
chimney,  tlm  ugh  which  smoke  ascends. 

2.  A  vessel  for  conveying  lluids  into  close  vessels; 
a  kind  of  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe ;  a  tun- 
nel. Ray. 

FUN'NEL-FORM,        )  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  fun- 

FUN'NEL-SHAP-JED,  j  nel,  or  inverted  hollow  cone. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

FUN'NY,  a.     [from  fun.]    Droll ;  comical. 

FUN'NY,  7i.     A  light  boat. 

FUR,  71.  [Fr.  fourrure,  from  fourrer,  to  put  on,  to 
thrust  in,  to  stuff;  Sp.  aforrar ;  Arm.  feura.  The 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  stuff,  to  make  thick,  or  to 
put  on  and  thus  make  thick.  In  Welsh,  fer  is 
dense,  solid.] 

1.  The  short,  fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  animals, 
growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from 
the  hair,  which  is  longer  and  coarser.  Fur  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  serves 
to  keep  animals  warm  in  cold  climates. 

2.  The  skins  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the  fur  ; 
peltry  ;  as,  a  cargo  of  furs. 

3.  Strips  of  skins  with  fur,  used  on  garments  for 
lining  or  for  ornament.  Garments  are  lined  or  faced 
with  fur. 

4.  Hair  in  general  ;  a  loose  application  of  the  word. 

5.  A  coat  of rbid  matter  collected  on  the  tongue 

in  persons  affected  with  fever. 

6.  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  vessels 
bv  matter  deposited  hv  hard  water. 

FUR,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  made  of  fur. 
FUR,  v.  t.    To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur ;  as,  a  furred 
robe. 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

3.  In  architecture,  to  nail  small  strips  of  board  on 
joists,  rafters,  &.c,  in  order  to  make  a  level  surface 

I       for  lathing,  boarding,  &c.  Gwilt. 

FUR'-WROUGHT,  (I'ur'rawt,)  a.     Made  of  fur.    Gay. 
FU-Ra'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  furax,  from  furor,  to  steal.] 
Given  to  theft ;  inclined  to  steal ;  thievish.     [Little 

FU-RAC'I-TY,  7i.    Thievishness.     [Little  used.] 
FUR'BE-LoW,  7i.*  [Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  falhala.] 

A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and  puckered,  on  a  gown 
or  petticoat ;  a  flounce ;  the  plaited  border  of  a  petti- 
coat or  gown. 


FUR'BE-LoW,  ii.  t.  To  put  a  furbelow  on ;  to  fur- 
nish with  an  ornamental  appendage  of  dress.  Prior. 
FUR'BE-LOW-£D,  pp.  Furnished  with  a  furbelow. 
FUR'BE-Lo W-ING,  ppr.  Adorning  with  a  furbelow. 
FUR'BISH,  v.  t.     [It.  forbire;  Fr.  fourbir.] 

To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness  ;  to  polish  ;  to  bur- 
nish ;  as,  to  furbish  a  sword  or  spear  ;  to  furbish  arms. 
FUR'BISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  furbished. 

Sherwood. 
FUR'BISH-.ED,  (fur'bisht,)  pp.  Scoured  to  brightness  ; 

polished  ;  burnished. 
FUR'BISH-ER,  n.    One  who  polishes  or  makes  bright 

by  rubbing  ;  one  who  cleans. 

FUR'BISH-ING, ppr.    Rubbing  to  brightness  ;  polish- 

FUR'CATE,      )  rT     .  ,    .  n  Ting. 

FUR'€a-TED,S   °-     [L-/"""^,  a  fork.]  »"* 

Forked  ;  branching  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Lee,  Botany. 
FUR-CS'TION,  7i.    A  forking ;  a  branching  like  tbe 

lines  of  a  fork.  Brown. 

FUR'DLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  fardeau,  a  bundle.] 

To  draw  up  into  a  bundle.     [Not  used.]     Brown. 
FUR'FUR,?i.  [L.]    Dandruff;  scurf;  scales  like  bran. 
FUR-FU-Ra'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  furfuraceus.] 

Scaly  ;  branny  ;  scurfy  ;  like  bran. 
FO'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.furiosus  ;  It.  furioso  ;  Fr.  furieuz. 
See  Fury.] 

1.  Rushing  with  impetuosity  ;  moving  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  a  furious  stream  ;  a  furious  wind  or  storm. 

2.  Raging;  violent;  transported  with  passion  ;  as, 
a  furious  animal. 

3.  Mad  ;  phrenetic  ;  frantic. 
Ffj'RI-OUS-LY,   ado.     With    impetuous    motion    or 

agitation  ;  violently  ;    vehemently  ;   as,  to  run  furi- 
ously ;  to  attack  one  furiously. 

Fu'RI-OUS-NESS,  7i.     Impetuous  motion  or  rushing  ; 
2.  Madness  ;  phrensy  ;  rage.         [violent  agitation. 

FURL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ferler ;  Arm.  farlca  ;  Sp.  af error,  to 
grapple,  to  seize,  to  furl ;  Port,  ferrar.] 

To  draw  up;  to  wrap  or  roll  a  sail  close  to  the 
yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  by  a  gasket  or  cord. 
Mar.  Diet. 

FURL'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Wrapped  and  fastened  to  a 
yard,  &c. 

FURL'ING,  ppr.  Wrapping  or  rolling  and  fastening 
to  a  yard,  &c. 

FUR'LONG,  7t.  [Sax.  furlang ;  far  or  fur,  and  long, 
or furh,  a  furrow,  the  length  of  a  furrow.] 

A  measure  of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ; 
forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches. 

FUR'LOUGH,  (fur'16,)  ii.  [B.verlof;  G.urlaub;  Dan. 
Dan.  forlov  or  orlov  ;  Sw.  orlof;  compounded  of  the 
root  of  fare,  to  go,  and  leave,  permission.  (See  Fare 
and  Leave.)  The  common  orthography,  furlough,  is 
corrupt,  as  the  last  syllable  exhibits  false  radical  con- 
sonants.    The  true  orthography  would  be  furlow.] 

Leave  of  absence  ;  a  word  used  only  in  military 
affairs.  Leave  or  license  given  by  a  commanding 
officer  to  an  officer  or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  ser- 
vice for  a  certain  time. 

FUR'LoUGH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  furlough;  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  an  officer  or  soldier. 

FUR'LoUGH-KD.  p/i.     Having  a  furlough. 

FUR'MEN-TY.     See  Frumenty. 

FUR'NACE,  ii.  [Yr.  foumaise,  fourneau  ;  It  fornace; 
Sp.  homo ;  from  L.  fornax,  furnus,  either  from  burn- 
ing, or  the  sense  is  an  arch.] 

1.  A  place  where  a  vehement  fire  and  heat  may  be 
made  and  maintained,  for  melting  ores  or  metals, 
&c.  A  furnace  for  casting  cannon  and  other  large 
operations  is  inclosed  with  walls,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  blown  from  a  large  bellows. 

2.  A  smaller  apparatus,  in  which  fuel  is  burned  for 
culinary  purposes. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  place  of  cmel  bondage  and  afflic- 
tion.    Dent.  iv. 

4.  Grievutis  afflictions  by  which  men  are  tried. 
Etch.  xxii. 

5.  A  place  of  temporal  torment.     Dan.  iii. 

6.  Hell  ;  the  place  of  endless  torment.  Matt.  xiii. 
FUR'NACE,  v.  t.  To  throw  out  sparks  as  a  furnace. 
FUR'NI-MENT,  7i.     [Fr.  fovrnimenU]  [Shah. 

Furniture.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

FUR'NISII,  v.  t.  [Fr.  fimrnir ;  Arm.  founucta :  It. 
fornire.  There  is  a  close  affinity,  in  sense  and  ele- 
ments, between  furnish,  garnish,  and  the  L.  orno, 
which  may  have  been  forno  or  homo.  We  see  in 
furlough,  above,  the /is  lost  in  three  of  the  languages, 
and  it  may  be  so  in  orno.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
put  on,  or  to  set  on.] 

1.  To  supply  with  any  thing  wanted  or  necessary  ; 
as,  to  furnish  a  family'  with  provisions  ;  to  furnish 
arms  for  defense;  to' furnish  a  table;  to  furnish  a 
library  ;  to  furnish  one  with  money  or  implements. 

2.  To  supply;  to  store;  as,  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  ideas ;  to  furnish  one  with  knowledge  or 
principles. 

3.  To  fit  up;  to  supply  with  the  proper  goods, 
vessels,  or  ornamental  appendages ;  as,  to  furnish  a 
house  or  a  room. 

4.  To  equip  ;  to  fit  for  an  expedition  ;  to  supply. 
FUR'NISII-ED,  (furnisht,)  pp.  or  a.     Supplied  ;  gar- 
nished ;  fitted  witb  necessaries. 

FUR'NISH-ER,  n.    One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 


FUR'NISH-ING,;uir.    Supplying;  fitting:  garnishing. 
FUR'NISH-MENT,  n.    A  supply  of  furniture  or  things 

necessary. 
FUR'NI-TURE,   n.     [Fr.  foumiture  ;  It.  fornimento  ; 

Arm.  fournimand.] 

1.  Goods,  vessels,  utensils,  and  other  appendages 
necessary  or  convenient  for  house-keeping  ;  what- 
ever is  added  to  the  interior  of  a  house  or  apartment, 
for  use  or  convenience  ;  chattels;  movables;  effects. 

2.  The  necessary  appendages  in  various  employ- 
mentsorarts;  as,  ihefumiiurrofa  printingpiess,  <fcc. 

3.  Appendages  ;  that  which  is  added'  for  use  or  or- 
nament ;  as,  the  earth  with  all  its  furniture. 

4.  Equipage ;  ornaments  ;  decorations ;  in  a  very 
gmeral  sense. 

5.  In  music,  an  organ  with  mixed  notes,  some- 
times called  mixture. 

FfJ'ROR,  7i.     [L.]     Fury  ;  rage. 

FUR'KED,  pp.  or  a.    [See  Fur.]    Lined  or  ornamented 

with   fur;  thickened   by   the  addition  of  strips  of 

board  ;  covered  with  fur. 
FUR'RI-ER,  h.     A  dealer  in  furs  ;  one  who  makes  or 

sel]„  muffs,  tippets,  &c. 
FUR'RI-Eft-Y,  71.     Furs  in  general.  Tooke. 

FUR'RING,  ppr.     Lining  or  ornamenting  with  fur  ; 

nailing  on  thin  strips  of  board  to  prepare  for  lath- 


order  to  level   a  surface  for  lathing,  boarding,  &c. ; 
the  strips  thus  laid  on. 
FUR'RoW,  ti.     [Sax.  fur  or  furh  ;   G.  furche;   Dan. 
furre;  Sw.fora.     Qu.  Gr.  dtapuut,  to  plow.] 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plow. 

2.  A  long,  narrow  trench  or  channel  in  wood  or 
metal ;  a  groove. 

3.  A  hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  face. 
FUR'RoW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  fyrian.] 

1.  To  cut  a  furrow  ;  to  make  furrows  in  ;  to  plow. 

2.  To  make  long,  narrow  channels  or  grooves  in. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  make  channels  in  ;  to  plow ;  as,  to 
furrow  the  deep. 

4.  To  make  hollows  in  by  wrinkles.    Sorrow  fur- 
rows the  brow. 

FUR'RoW-£D,   (fur'rode,)  pp.  or  a.      Marked  with 

furrows. 
FUR'RoW-FAC-ED,    (fur'ro-faste,)    a.      Having    a 

wrinkled  or  furrowed  face.  B.  Jonson. 

FUR'RoW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Marking  with  furrows. 
FUR'RoW-WEED,  n.    A  weed  growing  on  plowed 

land.  Skak. 

FUR'RY,  a.    [from  fur.]    Covered  with  fur  ;  dressed 

in  fur. 
2.  Consisting  of  fur  or  skins  ;  as,  furry  spoils. 
Dnjden. 
FUR'THER,  a.     [Sax.  further,  comparative  of  forth, 

from  feor,  far;  faran, to  go, to  advance.] 

1.  More  or  most  distant ;  as,  the  further  end  of  the 
field. 

2.  Additional.    We  have  a  further  reason  for  this 
opinion.     We  have  nothing/art/icr  to  suggest. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

FUR'THER,  adv.    To  a  greater  distance.     He  went 

further. 
FUR'THER,  v.   t.     [Sax.  fyrtkrian  ;  G.  fordern  ;    D. 

vorderen  ;  Sw.  befordra ;  Dan.  befordrer.] 

To  help  forward  ;  to  promote  ;  to  advance  onward  ; 

to  forward  ;  hence,  to  help  or  assist. 

This  binds  thee  then  to  further  my  design.  Lrryden. 

FURTHERANCE,  n.    A  helping  forward;  promo- 
tion ;  advancement. 

I  know  that  !,-!.. a  ..CM"  ..ml  c ■■  i . t i . . i . ■  ■  wit'.   .....   ..;],.,..    v.".. 

furtlierance  and  joy  of  faith.  —  Phil.  i. 

FUR'THER-iCD,  pp.     Promoted;  advanced. 
FUR'THER  ER,  n.    One  who   helps  to  advance  ;  a 

FI'li'TIIER-ING,  ppr.     Promoting;  advancing. 

FUR'THER-MoRE,  adv.     Moreover;  besides  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  said. 

FUR'THER-MoST,  a.     Most  remote. 

FUR'THEST,  a.  sup.    Most  distant,  either  in  time  or 
place. 

FUR'THEST,  adv.     At  the  greatest  distance. 

FUR'TIVE,  a.     [L.  furtivus  ;  Fr.  furtif ;  from  fur,  a 
thief,  furor,  to  steal.] 

Stolen  ;  obtained  bv  theft.  Prior. 

FUR'TIVE-LY,  «a>.     Stealthily.  Lover. 

FU'RUN-€LE,    (fu'runk-1,)    n.     [L.  fumnculus ;    Fr. 
furoncle ;  Sp.  hura  :  from  Ii  furia,  furo.] 

A  superficial,  inllammatory  tumor,  deep  red,  hard, 


FO'RY,  n.t  [L.  furor,  furia;  Fr.  fureur,  furie;  Sp. 
furia;  from  L.  furo,  to  rage  ;  W.  ficyraw,  to  drive. 
Class  Br.] 

1.  A  violent  rushing;  impetuous  motion;  as,  the 
fury  of  the  winds. 

2.  Rage;  a  storm  of  anger ;  madness;  turbulence. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his/ury.  Shalt. 

3.  Enthusiasm  ;  heat  of  the  mind.  Drydcn. 

4.  In  mythology,  a  deity,  a  goddess  of  vengeance  ; 
hence, a  storm)',  turbulent,  violent  woman.  Addison. 

Fu'RY-LIKE,  a.     Raging;  furious  ;  violent.  Thomson 
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FURZE,  n.     [Sax.  fyrs  ;  probably  W.fcrz,  thick.] 

Gorse  ;  whin  ;  a  thorny  evergreen  shrub  with 
beautiful  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  common  inhabit- 
ant of  the  plains  and  hills  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
Ulex  Europaeus  of  botanists.  P.  Cyc. 

FURZ'Y,  a.    Overgrown  with  furze ;  full  of  gorse. 
Gay. 

FO  SA-ROLE,  n.  [It.]  In  architecture,  a  molding 
generally  placed  under  the  echinus  or  quarter-round 
of  columns  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders. 

FUS-Ca'TION,  n.    A  darkening;  obscurity. 

FUS'ClTE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  greenish- 
black  color,  found  in  Norway  Philips. 

FUS'GOUS,  a.     [h.fuscus.] 

Brown  ;  of  a  dark  color.  Ray. 

FOSE,  (fuze,)  v.  t.    [L.  fundo,  fusnm,  to  pour  out.] 
To  melt ;  to  liquefy  by  heat ;  to  render  fluid  ;  to 
dissolve.  Chemistry. 

FUSE,  v.  i.  To  be  melted  ;  to  be  reduced  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 

FUSE,  (fuze,)  n.  A  tube  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter used  in  blasting,  or  in  discharging  a  shell,  &c. 

FOS'ED,  (fuzd,)  />/).  or  a.     Melted  ;  liquefied. 

FU-SEE',(fu-zee',)n.  [Fr.  fusee,  fuseau;  It.  fiiso  ;  Sp. 
huso;  Port,  faso;  from  h.  fusus,  a  spindle,  from  fundo, 
fa,li,fusum.] 

The  cone  or  conical  part  of  a  watch  or  clock,  round 
which  is  wound  the  chain  or  cord. 

Encyc.    Johnson. 

FU-SEE',  n.  [Fr.,  a  squib.]  A  small,  neat  musket  or 
firelock.    But  we  now  use  Fusil. 

2.  Fusee,  or /use,  of  a  bomb  or  granade  ;  a  small  pipe 
filled  with  combustible  matter  by  which  fire  is  com- 
municated to  the  powder  in  the  bomb  ;  but  as  the 
matter  burns  slowly,  time  is  given,  before  the  charge 
takes  fire,  for  the  bomb  to  reach  its  destination.  A 
similar  fuse  is  used  in  blasting  rocks,  &c. 

3.  The  track  of  a  buck. 

FU-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [See  Fusible.]     The  quality  of 
being  fusible,  or  of  being  convertible  from  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state  by  heat. 
FO'SI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  1,.  fusus,  from  fundo.'] 

That  may  be  melted  or  liquefied.  The  earths  are 
found  to  be  fusible. 

Fusible  metal ;  an  alloy  of  eight  parts  of  bismuth, 
five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  which  melts  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  Ure. 

FU'SI-FORM,  a.     [li.fn.ttts,  a  spindle,  and  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  spindle  ;  thick,  tapering  at  eacli  end. 
Lindley. 
FO'SIL,  a.     [Fr.  fusiie  ;  L.  fttsilis,  from  fusus,  fundo.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  melted  or  rendered  fluid  by 
heat. 

2.  Running  ;  flowing,  as  a  liquid. 

Milton.     Philips. 
FO'SIL,  n.*  [Fr.,from  L.  fusus,  fundo.] 
1.  A  light  musket  or  firelock. 
*2.  A  bearing  in  heraldry  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
named  from  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  a 
spindle.  Encyc. 

FU-SIL-EER',  n.    [from  fusil]    Properly,  a  soldier 


Gthe  seventh  letter,  and  the  fifth  articulation,  of  the 
j  English  alphabet,  is  derived  to  us,  through  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  Assyrian  languages  ;  it 
being  found  in  the  Chaldoc,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Samar- 
itan, Phenician,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic.  In  the  latter 
language,  it  is  called  giim  or  jim ;  but  in  the  others, 
gimel,  gonial,  or  ga/aal,  that  is,  niiurl,  from  its  shape, 
which  resembles  the  neck  of  that  animal,  at  least  in 
the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  k  tin:  third  l.-tt.-r  in  the 
Cbaldee,  Svriac,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek  ;  the 
fifth  in  the  Arabic,  and  the  twentieth  in  the  Ethiop- 
ic. The  Greek  T,  gamma,  is  the  Chaldaic  J  inverted. 
The  early  Latins  used  C  for  the  Greek  gamma,  and 
hence  C  came  to  hold  the  third  place  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet  ;  the  place  which  gimrl  holds  in  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  The  two  letters  are  primarily  pala- 
tals, and  so  nearly  allied  in  sound  that  they  are  easily 
convertible  ;  and  they  have  been  reciprocally  used, 
the  one  for  the  other.  But  in  the  Assyrian  languages, 
gimel  had  two  sounds  ;  one  close,  as  we  pronounce 
the  letter  in  gave,  good;  the  other  compound,  as  the 
English  j,  or  as  ch  in  chase.  In  the  Arabic,  this  letter 
has  the  sound  of  the  English  ;  or  dzk,  and  this  sound 
it  has  in  many  Eniilish  words,  as  in  genius,  gem, 
ginger.  It  retains  its  close  sound  in  alfcases  before 
a,  o,  and  u  ;  but  befbre  e,  i,  and  y,  its  sound  is  close 
or  compound,  as  custom  has  dictated,  and  its  differ- 
ent sounds  are  not  reducible  to  rules.  It  is  silent  in 
some  words  before  n,  as  in  benign,  condign,  malign, 
campaign;  but  it  resumes  its  sound  in  benignity  and 
malignity     G  is  mute  before  n  in  gnash,  gnaw;  it  is 


GAB 

armed  with  a  fusil ;  but  in  modern  times,  a  soldier 
armed  like  others  of  the  infantry,  and  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  cap  like   a  grenadier,  but  somewhat 

FOS'ING,  ;)/>?■.  or  a.     Melting.  [shorter. 

FO'SION,  (fu'zhun,)  n.  [L.  fusio;  Fr.  fusion;  from 
L.  fundo,  fusion.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting  or  rendering 
fluid  by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent ;  as,  the 
fusion  of  ice  or  of  metals. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ; 
ti  state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat ; 
as  metals  in  fusion. 

Watery  fusion  ;  the  melting  of  certain  crystals  by 

heat  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization.    Chemistry. 

FO'SOME,  a.     Handsome ;    neat ;    notable.     [Local.] 

Chose. 
FUSS,  n.    [Allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  ttveao),  to  blow  or 
puff.] 

A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  but  the  word  is  colloquial. 
FUS'SOCK,  n.    A  large,  gross  woman.     [Local.] 

FUSS'Y,  a.     Making  a  fuss.     [  Colloquial.] 
FUST,  n.     [Fr.  fitt ;  It.  fusta  ;  L.  fustis,  a  staff.] 

The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  trunk  of  a  pilaster. 
FUST,  n.     [Fr.fdt.]  [Gwilt. 

A  strong,  musty  smell. 
FUST,  v.  i.    To  become  moldv  ;  to  smell  ill.     Shak. 
FUST'ED,  a.     Moldv  ;  ill  smelling. 
FUS'TET,  ti.     [Fr.  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  fustete.] 

The  wood  of  the  Rhus  cotinus  or  Venice  sumach,  a 
shrub  of  Southern  Europe,  which  yields  a  fine  orange 
color,  but  not  durable  without  a  mordant.    P.  Cyc. 
FUS'TIAN,(fust'van,)«.    [Fr.  futaine ;  Atm.fttstenn; 
Sa.fastan,  the  name  of  a  place.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled  cotton  stuff.  Besides 
the  common  sort,  called  pillow,  it  embraces  corduroy, 
velveteen,  &c.  Ure.     Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing  ;  a  kind  of  writing 
in  which  high-sounding  words  are  used,  above  the 
dignity  of  the  thoughts  or  subject ;  a  swelling  style  ; 
bombast. 

Fustian  h  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted.  Dryden. 

FUS'TIAN,  (fust'yan,)  a.    Made  of  fustian. 

2.  In  style,  swelling  above  the  dignity  of  the 
thoughts  or  subject ;  too  pompous  ;  ridiculously 
tumid  ;  bombastic.  Drydcn. 

FUS'TIAN-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  bombast. 

Milton. 
FUS'TIC,  71.  [Pp.  fuste,  wood,  timber;  L.  fustis.] 
The  wood  of  the  Madura  linctoria  of  Don,  or  Moras 
tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
used  in  dyeing  yellow.  This  is  the  old  fustic  of  the 
English  dyers;  their  young  fustic  is  fustet,  which 
see.  P.  Cyc. 

FUS-TI-Ga'TION,  7t.  [L.  fustigatio,  from  fustigo,  to 
beat  with  a  cudgel,  from  fustis,  a  stick  or  club.] 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  punishment  by  beat- 
ing with  a  stick  or  club,  inflicted  on  freemen. 

Encyc. 
FUST-I-La'RI-AN,  «.    A  low  fellow ;  a  stinkard  ;  a 
scoundrel  Shak. 


G. 


silent  also  in  many  words  when  united  with  h,  as  In 
bright,  might,  night,  nigh,  high.  The  Saxon  g  has  in 
many  words  been  softened  or  liquefied  into  y  or  ow  ; 
as  Sax.  dazg,  gear,  Eng.  day,  year;  Sax.  bugan,  Eng. 
to  bow. 

The  Celtic  nations  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  be- 
ginning the  sound  of  u  or  w  with  the  articulation  g, 
or  rather  prefixing  this  articulation  to  that  vowel. 
Thus,  guard  for  rrurd,  gir/tui  for  wain,  guerre  for  war, 
gwcll  for  well.  Whether  this  g  has  been  added  by 
the  Celtic  races,  or  whether  the  Teutonic  nations 
have  lost  it,  is  a  question  I  have  not  examined  with 
particular  attention. 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  used  to  denote  400, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  G,  40,000.  As  an  abbrevia- 
tion, it  stands  for  Gains,  Gellius,  &c.  In  music,  it  is 
the  mark  of  the  treble  clef;  and,  from  its  being  placed 
at  the  head,  or  marking  the  first  sound  in  Guido's 
scale,  the  whole  scale  took  the  name  Gamut,  from 
the  Greek  name  of  the  letter. 

GA,  in  Gothic,  is  a  prefix,  answering  to  ge  in  Saxon 
and  other  Teutonic  languages.  It  sometimes  has  the 
force  of  the  Latin  cum  or  con,  as  in  gawithan,  to  con- 
join. But  in  must  words  it  appears  to  have  no  use, 
and  in  modern  English  it  is  entirely  lost.  Y-cleped,  in 
which  ge  is  changed  into  ?/,  is  the  last  word  in  which 
the  English  retained  tins  prefix. 

GAB,  7t.  [Scot,  gab,  Dan.  gab,  the  mouth,  and  a  gap 
or  gaping  ;  Sw.  gap  ;  Russ.  guba,  a  lip,  a  bay  or 
gulf,  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  Ir.  cab,  the  mouth  ;  con- 
nected probably  with  gabble,  gibberish,  Sax.  gabban, 


GAB 

FUST'I-LUG,     >   ti.     A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

FUST' [-LUGS,  |  Junius. 

FUST'I-NESS,  ti.  A  fusty  state  or  quality ;  an  ill 
smell  from  inoldinnss,  or  moMincss  itself. 

FUST'Y,  a.  [See  Fust  ]  Moldy  ;  musty  ;  ill-smell- 
ing ;  rank  ;  rancid.  Shak. 

Fu'srjRE,  (-/.hur,)n.     A  smelting.     [See  Fuse.] 

FO'TILE,  a.  [Fr. ;  h.fuiihs,  from  Fuiio,  to  pour  out ; 
effutio, to  prate  or  babble  ;  llcb.  and  Ch.  NQ3,  to  utter 
rashly  or  foolishly.     Class  Bd,  No.  2,  6    15.] 

1.  Talkative  ,  loquacious  ;  tattling.  [Obs.]    Bacon. 

2.  Trifling  ;  of  no  weight  or  importance  ;  answer- 
ing no  valuable  purpose ;  worthless. 

3.  Of  no  effect. 
FO'TILE-LY,  adv.    In  a  futile  manner. 
FU-TIL'I-TY,  ti.       Talkativeness  ;    loquaciousness  ; 

loquacity.     [Fn  this  sense,  not  now  used.] 

2.  Trirtingness;    unimportance;    want  of  weight 
or  effect  ;  as,  to  expose  the  futility  of  arguments. 

3.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable  effect,  or 
nothing  ;  as,  the  futility  of  measures  or 


probably 


sche 


In.     [Qn.foo 
corrupted  from  foot-lock.] 

In  a  ship,  the  f attacks  are  the   middle   timbers,  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  upper  timbers,  or  the  timbers 
raised  over  the  keel,  which  form  the  breadth  of  the 
ship. 
FO'TCIRE,  (fut'yur,)  a.     [h.futurus  ;  Fr.futur.] 

1.  That  is  to  be  or  come  hereafter  ;  that  will  exist 
at  any  time  after  the  present,  indefinitely.  The  next 
moment  is  future  to  the  present. 

2.  The  future  tease,  in  grammar,  is  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  verb  which  expresses  a  future  act  or  event. 

FC'TURE,  7i.  Time  to  come  ;  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  present ;  as,  the.  future  shall  be  as  the  present ;  in 
future ;  for  the  future.  In  such  phrases,  time  or  sea- 
son is  implied. 

FC'TURE  LV,  adv.     In  time  to  come.     [Not  used.] 

FU-TU-RI"TION,  (fut-yu-rish'un,)  «.  The  ..tute  of  be- 
ing to  come  or  exist  hereafter.  South.     Stiles. 

FU-Tu'Rl-TV,  ti.     Future  time  ;  time  to  come. 

2.  Evgnt  to  come. 

AW  futurities  are  naked  Mure  the  alt-seeing  eye.  South. 

3.  The  state  of  being  yet  to  come,  or  to  come  here- 
after. 

FUZE,  ?i.     A  tube,  filled  with  combustible  matter,  for 

discharging  a  shell,  &c.     [See  Fuse.] 
FUZZ,  ».  i.    To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. 
FUZZ,  7i.     Fine,  light  particles  ;  loose,  volatile  matter. 
FUZZ'BALL,  71.      A  kind  of  fungus   or   mushioom, 

which,' when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust. 
2.  A  puff. 
FUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.     To  intoxicate  Burton. 

FUZ'ZLi'D,  pp.     Intoxicated. 
FUZ'ZY,    a.      Light   and   spongy.       [Craven    dialeet. 

Written  also/ozy  by  Brockett.] 
FY,  ezclam.     A  word  which  expresses  blamie,  dislike, 

disapprobation,  abhorrence,  or  contempt. 

Fy,my  lord,  fyl  a  soldier,  and  afraid?  Shak. 


The  mouth  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  the  gift  of  tte  gab, 
that  is,  loquaciousness.     But  the  word  is  so  vulgar  as 
rarely  to  be  used. 
GAB,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gabban.] 

1.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  lie. 
GAB-AR-DINE',   (gab-ar-deen',)    n.     [Sp.  gabardina; 

gaban,  a  great  coat  with  a  hood  ana  close  sleeves  ; 
gabatha,  a  loose  garment;  Port,  gabam,  a  frock  ;  It. 
gavardina  ;  Fr.  gabam.] 

A  coarse  frock  or  loose  uppei  gaiinent;  a  mean 
dress.  Shak. 

GAB'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  gabbcrcn,  to  prate  ;  Sax.  gabban, 
to  jeer  or  deride  ,  Fr.  gubcr,  id. ;  Eng.  to  gibe  ;  Sw. 
gabberi,  derision  ;  It.  gahbare,  to  deceive  ;  gabbo,  a 
jeering.  These  may  all  be  from  one  root.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  7.1 
1.  To  prate ;  to  talk  fast,  or  to  talk  without  meaning. 


Hun  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  gabble.  Sxi/t. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity  ;  as, 
gul'liliug  fowls.  Dryden. 

GAB'BLE,  71.     Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning. 
Milton. 
2.  Inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 
Shak. 
GAB'BLER,  ti.    A  prater;  a  noisy  talker;  one  that 
utters  inarticulate  sounds. 
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GAB'BLING,  ppr.  Prating;  chattering;  uttering  un- 
meaning or  inarticulate  sounds. 

GAB'BLING,  n.  The  making  of  a  confused  noise; 
rapid,  indistinct  utterance.  Spectator. 

GAB'BRO,  n.  In  mineralogy,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  the  aggregate  of  diallage  and  saussurite. 
It  is  the  euphotide  of  the  French,  and  the  verde  di 
Corsica  dtiro  of  artists  Cleaveland. 

GA'BEL,  n.     [Fr.  gabeUe ;  It.  gatella;  Sp.  gabela;  Sax. 
gafrl,  or  gafol.] 
A  tax,  impost,  or  duty  ;  usually,  an  excise. 

Addison. 

GA'BEL-ER  ?t.    A  collector  of  the  gabel  or  of  taxes. 

GA-BELLE1 ,  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a  tax,  particularly 
on  salt.  Brande. 

GA'HI-ON,  7i.*[Fr.  id. ;  It.  gabbicne,  a  large  cage  ;  gab- 
.  bia,  a  cage  ;  Sp.  iraciun,  gnbi.m,  a  basket.  In  Ir.  gab- 
hum  signifies  to  take  or  hold  ;  \V.  <ravaelu,  id.] 

In  fortification,  a  holl.nv  cylinder,  of  wicker-work, 
resembling  a  basket,  but  having  no  bottom,  filled 
with  earth,  and  serving  to  shelter  men  from  an  ene- 
my's fire.  P.  Cyc. 

GA-BI-ON-NADE',  n.  A  parapet  hastily  formed  by 
gabions.  P.  Cyc. 

GA'BLE,  71.*  [W.  gavael,  a  hold  or  grasp,  the  gable  of 
a  house;  gaoaelu,  to  grasp,  hold,  arrest,  Ir.  gubham. 
Qu.  G.  gabel,  Ir.  gabhlan,  a  fork.] 

The  triangular  end  of  a  house  or  other  building, 
from  the  cornice  or  eaves  to  the  top.  In  America,  it 
is  usually  called  the  gable-end 

GA'BLET,  n.  A  small  ornamented  gable,  or  canopy, 
formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  &c.   Gloss,  of  Arch. 

GA'BRI-EL  ITES,  n.  pi.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect 
of  Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so  called  from  one  Ga- 
briel Scherling. 

Ga'BRO-NITE,  71.  A  variety  of  nepheline,  occurring 
in  masses  whose  structure  is  more  or  less  foliated,  or 
sometimes  compact.  Its  colors  are  gray,  bluish,  or 
greenish-gray,  and  sometimes  red.  Cleaveland. 

GA'BY,  7i.     A  silly,  foolish  person.     [See  Gawbv.] 

GAD,  7i.  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad  and  a  wedge ;  Ir.  gadh,  a 
dart.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  rod,  or  pricking  instrument ;  a 
goad.     Hence, 

2.  The  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow-head.  Shak. 

3.  A  wedge-  or  ingol  of  steel  or  iron.  Moxon. 

4.  A  punch  of  iron,  with  a  wooden  handle,  used 
by  miners.  Encyc. 

Upon  the  gad  ;  upon  the  spur  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Shak. 
GAD,  v.  i.  [Ir.  gad,  a  stealing  ;  properly,  a  roving,  as 
rob  is  connected  with  rove  ;  gadaim,  to  steal.  It  co- 
incides with  (he  Russ.  choil,  a  going  or  passing ;  choju, 
to  go,  to  pass,  to  march.  See  Class  Gd,  No  17,  Eth. 
and  No.  38.] 

1.  To  walk  about ;  to  rove  or  ramble  idly,  or  with- 
out any  fixed  purpose. 


Ecclus. 


GAD'A-BOUT,  n.  One  who  walks  about  without 
business.     [Colloouial.] 

GAD'DER,  n.  A' rambler;  one  that  roves  about 
idly. 

GAD'DING,  ppr.     Rambling;  roving;  walking  about. 

GAD'DING-LY,  adv.     In  a  roving,  idle  manner. 

GAD'FLY,  7i.*  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad,  and  fly.] 

An  insect  of  the  genus  <K-irus  which  stings  cat- 
tle, and  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin  ;  called  also 
the  breeze. 

Ga'DOID,  a.  or  n.     [L.  gadus,  cod.] 

A  term  denoting  a  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  of 
the  order  of  Subbrachians,  or  those  having  the  ven- 
tral fins  below  or  in  advance  of  the  pectoral,  of 
which  family  the  cod  is  the  type.  Brande. 

GAD'O-LIN-ITE,  7i.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Pro- 
fessor Gadolin,  usually  in  amorphous  masses  of  a 
blackish  color,  and  having  the  appearance  of  vitreous 
lava.     It  contains  the  earth  called  yt.tria.        Dana. 

GAD'WALL,  7i.  A  migratory  aquatic  bird,  of  the  duck 
kind,  whose  flesh  is  excellent  food.  It  is  the  Jinas 
strepera  of  Linnaeus.  P.  Cyc. 

GAE'LIG,  (ga'tik,)  a.     [from  Gael,  Gaul,  Gallia.] 

An  epithet  denoting  what  belongs  to  the  Gaels, 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  inhabiting  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  as,  the  Garlic  language. 

GAE'LIC,  7i.  The  language  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland. 

GAFF,  7i.  *  [Ir.  gaf,  a  hook  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gafa;  She- 
mitic  t)S3,  naa,  to  bend.] 

1.  A' light  spear  used  by  fishermen. 
*2.  A  sort  of  boom  or  yard,  extending  the  upper  edge 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.     [Q.u.  Sax.  geafle,  a  pole.] 

Brande. 

GAF'FER,  7t.  [Qu.  Chal.  and  Hcb.  -OJ  gebar,  a  man, 
vir ;  or  Sax.  gefere,  a  companion,  a  peer ;  or  Sw.  gab- 
be,  an  old  man.] 

A  word  of  respect  which  seems  to  have  degenera- 
ted into  a  term  of  familiarity  or  contempt,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  aged  man  or  an  old  rustio.  [Little  used.] 
Gay. 

G  AF'FLE,  7i.     [Sax.  gcaflas,  chops,  spurs  on  cocks.] 
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1.  An  artificial  spur  put  on  cocks  when  they  are  set 
to  fight. 

2.  A  steel  lever  to  bend  crossbows.      Jlinsworth. 
GAG,  v.  U      [W.  cegiaio,  to  choke,  to  strangle,  from 

cig,  a  choking,  dig  signifies  the  mouth,  an  open- 
ing.] 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  something  into 
the  throat,  so  as  to  hinder  speaking.  Johnson. 

2.  To  keck ;  to  heave  with  nausea.  [In  Welsh, 
gag  is  an  opening  or  cleft ;  gagenu,  to  open,  chap,  or 
gape.] 

GAG,  7i.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  throat 
to  hinder  speaking. 

GAGE,  7i.  [Fr.  gage,  a  pledge,  whence  gager,  to 
pledge;  engager,  to  engage;  G.  wagen,  to  wage,  to 
hazard  or  risk  ;  wage,  a  balance ;  D.  waagen,  to  ven- 
ture, Sw.  vaga,  Eng.  to  wage.  It  seems  to  be  allied 
to  wag,  weigh.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to 
lay,  or  deposit.  If  the  elements  are  Bg,  VVg,  the 
original  French  orthography  was  guage.] 

1.  A  pledge  or  pawn  ;  something  laid  down  or 
given  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  some  act, 
to  be  done  by  the  person  depositing  the  thing,  and 
which  is  to  be  forfeited  by  non-performance.  It  is 
used  of  a  movable  thing,  not  of  land  or  other  im- 
movable. 

There  I  throw  my  gage.  Shak. 

2.  A  challenge  to  combat ;  that  is,  a  glove,  a  cap,  a 
gauntlet,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  by  the  cha! 
lenger,  and  taken  up  by  the  accepter  of  the  chal- 
lenge. Encyc. 

3.  A  measure,  or  rule  of  measuring ;  a  standard. 
[See  Gauge.]  Young. 

4.  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks  in  the 

5.  Among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
variously  notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, 
slopes,  &c,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters.     Encyc. 

6.  An  instrument  in  joinery  made  to  strike  a  line 
parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board.  Encyc. 

7.  The  position  of  one  vessel  with  respect  to  an- 
other. The  wcathcr-gage  denotes  a  position  to  the 
windward  ;  and  the  lee-gage  a  position  to  the  lee- 
ward. Totlen. 

A  slidingrgage ;  a  tool  used  by  mathematical  in- 
strument makers,  for  measuring  and  setting  off  dis- 
tances. Encyc. 

Rain-gage  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  at  a  given 
place.  Brande. 

Sea-gage;  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea.  Encyc. 

Tide-gage  ;  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
hight  of  the  tides.  Encyc. 

Wind-gage;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force 

of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface.  Encyc. 

GaGE,  v.  t.     To  pledge  ;  to  pawn  ;  to  give  or  deposit 

as  a  pledge  or  security  for  some  other  act ;  to  wage  or 

wager.     [04s.l  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ;  to  en- 
gage. Shak. 

3.  To  measure  ;  to  take  or  ascertain  the  contents 
of  a  vessel,  cask,  or  ship  ;  written  also  Gauge. 

GaG'ED,  pp.     Pledged  ;  measured. 

GAG'ER,  7i.   One  who  gages  or  measures  the  contents. 

GAG'GER,  7i.     One  that  gags. 

GAG'GLE,  (gag'gl,)  v.  i.     [D.  gaggelen  ;  G.  gackcrn; 

coinciding  with  cackle.] 

To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  Bacon. 

GAG'GLING,  n.     The  noise  of  geese. 
GAG'ING,  ppr.     Pledging;  measuring  the  contents. 
GAHN'ITE,  7i.      See  Automoute,  with  which  it  is 
GAl'E-TY,  7i.     SeeGAVETv.  [identical. 

GAIL-LIARDE',   (gal-yard',)   n.     [Fr.]     A  sprightly 

Italian  dance.  Brande. 

GAI'LY,  adv.     [from  gay,  and  better  written  Gaylt.] 

1.  Splendidly;  with  finery  or  showiness. 

2.  Joyfully  ;  merrily. 

GAIN,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  gagner ;  Arm.  go-unit;  Sw.  gagna; 
Sax.  gynan ;  Sp.  ganar ;  Port,  ganhar ;  Heb.  Ch.  and 

Syr.  njp,  Ar.  Lis  kana,to  gain,  to  possess.  Class  Gn, 
No.  49,  50,  51.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  take,  or 
rather  to  extend  to,  to  reach.] 

1.  To  obtain  by  industry  or  the  employment  of 
capital  ;  to  get,  as  profit  or  advantage  ;  to  acquire. 
Any  industrious  person  may  gain  a  good  living  in 
America;  but  it  is  less  difficult  to  gain  property  than 
it  is  to  use  it  with  prudence.  Money  at  interest  may 
gain  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent. 

What  is  a  man  profiled,  if  ho  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 

2.  To  win  ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  or  success ;  as, 
to  gain  a  battle  or  a  victory  ;  to  gain  a  prize  ;  to  gain 
a  cause  in  law. 

3.  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure;  to  receive  ; 
as,  to  gain  favor ;  to  gain  reputation. 

Tor  fame  with  toil  we  gain,  hut  lose  with  ease.  Pope. 

4.  To  obtain  an  increase  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  gain 
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5.  To  obtain  or  i  c^c >  ■  >  > 

o  gain  harm  and  loss.    Acts  xxvii 


iny  thing,  good  or  bad  ;  as, 


win 


Lh-ud*n. 


6.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party ; 
one's  side ;  to  conciliate. 

To  gratify  the  queen  and  gain  lue  court. 

If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  \bj  brother.—  Matt.  x»ul.       | 

7.  To  obtain,  as  a  suitor.  Milto'n- 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to  ;  to  arrive  at  ;  as,  to  gain 
the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  g"in  a  good  t.a-bor. 

To  gain  into  ;  to  draw  or  persuade  to  join  in. 

He  gained  Lepidus  into  his  measures.  Middlelon. 

To  gain  over;  to  draw  to  another  pjrty  or  interest; 
to  win  over. 

To  gain  ground ;  to  advance  in  any  undertaking  : 
to  prevail  ;  to  acquire  strength  oi  extent ;  to  m 
crease. 

7"!;  gain  the  wind,  in  sea  language,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  windward  side  of  another  ship. 
GAIN,  v.  i.     To  have  advantage  or  profit ;  to  grow 
rich  ;  to  advance  in  interest  or  happiness. 

Thou   hast    greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbors    by    extortion. — 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  advance  on  ;  to  come  forward 
by  degrees  ;  with  on;  as,  the  ocean  or  river  gains  on 
the  land. 

3.  To  advance  nearer ;  to  gain  ground  on ;  with 
on  ;  as,  a  fleet  horse  gains  on  his  competitor. 

4.  To  get  ground  ;  to  prevail  against,  or  have  the 
advantage. 

The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the 
Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself.  Addison. 

5.  To  obtain  influence  with. 


But  v.  hit  limits  were  gain  to  r 
-  Phil.  i?i. 


r  Christ. 


2.  Unlawful  advantage.     2  Cor.  xii. 

3.  Overplus  in  computation  ;  any  thing  opposed  to 
loss. 

GaIN,  n.     [ W.  gdn,  a  mortise  ;  ganu,  to  contain.J 

In  architecture,  a  beveling  shoulder  ;  a  lapping  of 
timbers,  or  the  cut  that  is  ms,  t  for  receiving'  a  tim- 
ber. Encyc 

GAIN,  a.     Handy;  dextrous.     [Obs.] 

GAIN'A-BLE,  u.    That  may  be  obtained  or  reached. 
Sherwood. 

GAIN'AGE,  n.  In  old  laws,  the  same  as  Wainage, 
that  is,  guainage;  the  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture,  of 
the  wain,  or  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  tillage, 
which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced,  were  left  free, 
that  cultivation  might  not  be  interrupted.  The  word 
signifies  also  the  land  itself,  or  the  profit  made  by 
cultivation.  Encyc. 

GAIN'.ED,  pp.  Obtained,  as  profit  or  advantage ;  won  ; 
drawn  over  to  a  party  ;  reached. 

GAIN'ER,  7i.  One  that  gains  or  obtains  profit,  inter- 
est, or  advantage. 

GAIN'FUL,  a.  Producing  profit  or  advantage  ;  profit- 
able ;  advantageous ;  advancing  interest  or  happi- 
ness. 

2.  Lucrative;  productive  of  money ;  adding  tt  ifj 
wealth  or  estate. 

GAIN'FLL-LY,  adv.  With  increase  of  wealth,  (v/of- 
itably  {"advantageously. 

GAIN'FUL-NESS,  n.     Profit*;  advantage 

GAIN'GlV-ING,  71.  [from  the  root  of  again,  a  ahsI, 
and  give.     See  Gainsay.] 

A  misgiving;  a  giving  against  or  away.  Ufot 
vsed.]  S-.o/i. 

GAIN'ING,  ppr.  Obtaining  by  industry  or  activity; 
reaching  ;  winning. 

GAIN'INGS,7i.  pi.  Acquisitions  made  by  labor  or  suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

GALIM'LESS,  a.  Not  producing  gain;  unprofitable; 
not  bringing  advantage.  Hammond. 

GAIN'LESS-NESS,  n.  Unprofitableness  ;  want  of  ad- 
vantage. Decay  of  Piety. 

GAIN'LY,  adv.    Handilv  ;  readilv  ;  dextrously.    [Obs.] 

GAIN-SAY' or  GAIN'SaY,  tj.  t.  [Sax.  gean,  or  on- 
gean,  and  say  ;  Eng.  aira/nst;  Sw.igen:  Dan.  gien, 
igien.     See  Again,  Against.] 

To  contradict;  to  oppose  in  words;  to  deny  oi 
declare  not  to  be  true  what  another  says ;  to  contro 
vert;  to  dispute;  applied  to  persons,  or  to  proposi- 
tions, declarations,  or  facts. 

1  will  o-ive  yon  a  mouth  and  uislnni,  which  all  your  advereariei 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  —  Luke  xii. 

GAIN-SAY'£D,  pp.     Contradicted;  denied. 
GAIN-SAY'ER,  n.     One   who  contradicts   or  denies 

what  is  alleged  ;  an  opposer.     Til.  i. 
GAIN-SAY'ING,  ppr.  or  o.    Contradicting ;  denying  ; 

opposing. 
GAIN-SAY'ING,  n.     Contradiction;  opposition. 
'GAINST,  (genst.)     See  Against. 
GAIN'STAND,  v.  t.     [Sax.  genu,  against,  and  stand.\ 
To  withstand  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.     [Obs.] 

Sidney. 
GAIN'STRIVE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gean,  and  strive.] 

To  make  resistance.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GAIN'STRIVE,  v.  t.     To  withstand.     [Obs.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE, 


NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK.- 
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[&u.  from  trie  root  of  gear,  Sax.  ge 


wtan,  to  prepare  or  dress  ;  or  Scot,  gair,  a  stripe, 
whence  gaired,  gairte,  striped,  streaked.  In  Gr., 
yuvpfsc  is  proud,  boasting.] 

1.  Gaudy  ;  showy  ;  fine ;  affectedly  fine ;  tawdry. 

Monstrous  hats  and  gairish  colors.  Aecham. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty 

Fame  and  glory  transport  a  man  out  of  himself ;  it  makes  the 
mind  loose  aud  gairiek.  South. 

GSIR'ISH-LY,  ado.    In  a  gaudy,  showy  manner. 
GAIR'ISH-NESS,  n.    Gaudiness ;  finery;  affected  or 
ostentatious  show. 
2.  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy,  or  ostentation. 

Taylor. 
GaIT,  n.     [This  word  is  probably  connected  with  go 
or  gad.] 

1.  A  going;  a  walk  ;  a  march  ;  a  way.     Spenser. 

2.  Manner  of  walking  or  stepping.     Every  man 
has  his  peculiar  gait. 

GSIT'ED,  a.     In  compounds,  having  a  particular  gait. 
StSl'TER,  n.     A  covering  of  cloth  for  the  leg. 

2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth,  and 

covering  the  ankles. 
GaT'TER,  v.  t.    To  dress  with  gaiters. 
GA'LA,  n.     [Sp.  gala,  a  court  dress  ;  It.  gala,  finery  ; 

Fr.  gala,  show,  pomp.] 

A  gala  day  is  a  day  of  pomp,  show,  or  festivity, 

when  persons  appear  in  their  best  apparel. 
GA-LAC'TIN,  7i.     A  vegetable   substance,  obtained 

from  the  sap  of  the  Galactodendron  utile,  or  cow-tree, 

of  South  America. 
GAL-AC-TOM'E-TER,  n.      [Gr.    yaXaKros,   gen.   of 

yuAn,  milk,  and  inrpov,  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  ; 

a  lactometer.  Ure. 

GAL-AC-TOPH'A-GIST,  n.      [Gr.    yaXaKros,   milk, 

and  iAaj".>,  to  eat.] 

One  who  eats  or  subsists  on  milk. 
GAL-Ae-TOPH'A-GOUS,  a.     Feeding  on  milk. 
GAL-AC-TOPH'OR-OUS,  a.     Producing  milk. 
GA-LAG-TO-POI-ET'IG,  a.  or  77.      [Gr.  yaXa,  milk, 

and  7roi£w,  to  produce.]      A  term   applied    to  sub- 
stances which  increase  the  flow  of  milk.     Brande. 
GA-LaGE',  n.     [Sp.  galocka.     See  Galoche.] 

A  wooden  shoe.   ~[04s.j  Spenser. 

GA-LAN"GA,  77.     A  plant  ;    the  specific  name  of  a 

species  of  Kiempf'ria,  anil  also  of  a  species  of  Alpi- 

nia,  commonly  called,  in  English,  Galangal. 
GA-LAN"GAL,  n.     A  plant;  the  English  name  both 

of  Kamipferia  Galanga,  and  Alpinia  Galanga,  whose 

roots  have  a  hot,  spicy  taste. 
GAL'ANT-INE,  «.    A  dish  of  veal,  chickens,  or  other 

white  meat,  freed  from  boues,  tied  up,  boiled,  and 

served  cold.  Smart. 


[See  Paul's  epistle  to  them.] 
GAL'AX-Y,  71.     [Gr.  jaAuf.ac,  from   yaXa,  milk  ;   Ir. 
geal,  white  ;  W.  go1,  clear,  fair,  whence  galaetk,  the 
milky  way  ;  Gr.  naXos,  fair.] 

1.  The  milky  way  ;  that  long,  white,  luminous 
track,  wh  ch  seems  to  encompass  the  heavens  like  a 
girdle.  This  luminous  appearance  is  found  by  the 
telescope  to  be  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of  stars,  so 
small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Encijc. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons*or  things. 

Bp.  Hall. 

GAI/BA-NUM,  I  n.    [Heb.  n:oSn,  and  in  Ch.  and  Svr. 

GAL'BAN,  \     varied  in  orthography,  from  a^'n, 

to  milk.] 

The  inspissated  sap  of  Galbanum  officinale,  an 
umbelliferous  plant.  It  comes  in  pale-colored,  semi- 
transparent,  soft,  tenacious  masses,  of  different 
shades,  from  white  to  brown.  It  has  a  strong,  un- 
pleasant smell,  with  a  bitterish,  warm  taste.  It  is 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  softens  between  the  fin- 
gers. When  distilled  with  water  or  spirit,  it  yields 
an  essential  oil  ;  and,  by  distillation  in  a  retort  with- 
out mixture,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  of  a  fine 
blue  color ;  but  this  is  changed,  in  the  air,  to  a  purple. 
Parr. 
•ALE,  re.  [In  Dan.,  gal  is  furious,  and  kuler  is  to 
blow  strong,  killing,  a  gentle  gale,  from  the  root  of 
coal  and  cold.  In  Ir.,  gal  is  a  puff,  a  blast,  and  steam. 
The  sense  is  obvious.] 

A  current  of  air ;  a  strong  wind.  rhe  sense  of 
this  word  is  very  indefinite.  The  p.oets  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  moiwri^  breeze  or  current  of  air;  as,  a 
gentle  gale.      A  stronger  wind  is  called  afresh  gale. 

In  ike  language  of  seamen,  the  word  gale,  unac- 
companied by  an  epithet,  signifies  a  vehement  wind, 
a  storm,  or  tempest.  They  say,  the  ship  carried 
away  her  topmast  in  a  gale,  or  gale  of  wind  ;  the 
iliip  lode  out  the  gale.  But  the  word  is  often  quali- 
fied ;  as,  a  hard  or  strong  gale,  a  violent  gale.  A  cur- 
lent  of  wind,  somewhat  less  violent,  is  denominated 
1  stiff  gale.  A  less  vehement  wind  is  called  a  fresh 
gale,  which  is  a  wind  not  too  strong  for  a  ship  to 
tarry  single-reefed  top-sails,  when  close-hauled. 
When  the  wind  is  not  so  violent  but  that  a  ship  will 
carry  her  top-sails  a  trip,  or  full  spread,  it  is  called  a 
loom-gale.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 
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GALE,  7t.     A  plant  growing  in  bogs.        '  Smart. 

GALE,  v.  i.     Ill  seamen's  Ian. mage,  to  sail,  or  sail  fast. 
Ga'LE-A,  77.     [h.  galea,  a  helmet.] 

A  genus  of  sea  hedgehogs. 
GAL'E-AS,    7i.     A    Venetian    galley,  large,  but    low 

built,  and  moved  both  by  oars  and  sails.    See  Gal- 

liass. 
GA'LE-ATE,      \  a.*  [L.  galcatus,  from  galea,  a  hel- 
GA'LE  a-TED,  j      met.] 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet.  Woodward. 

*2.  In  botany,  having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as  the 

monk's-hood. 
GA-LEE'TO,  «.    A  fish  of  the  genus  Blennius,  of  a 

greenish     color,    sometimes    variegated    with    blue 

transverse  lines,  and,  like  the  eel,  living  many  hours 

afterjicing  taken  from  the  water. 
GA-LE'NA,  71.     [Gr.   yaXnun,  tranquillity,  so   named 

from  its  supposed  effects  in  mitigating  ihe  violence 

of  disease.] 

1.  Originally,  the  name  of  the  theriaca.       Parr. 

2.  Sulpliuret-of  lead;  its  common  color  is  that 
shining,  bluish  gray,  usually  called  Irad  gray  ;  some- 
times it  is  nearly  steel  gray."  Its  streak  lias  a  metal- 
lic luster,  but  its  fine  powder  is  nearly  black.  Its 
structure  is  commonly  foliated,  sometimes  granular 
or  compact,  and  sometimes  striated  or  fibrous.  It 
occurs  in  regular  crystals,  or  more  frequently  mas- 
sive. Clcavcland. 

GA-LEN'I€,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  ga- 

GA-LEN'IC-AL,  j      lena.  Encyc. 


The  galenic  remedies  consist,  of  preparations  of  herbs 
and  roots,  by  infusion,  decoction.,  &c.  The  chemical 
remedies  consist  of  preparations  by  means  of  calcin- 
ation, digestion,  fermentation,  &c. 

G.VI.F.VISM,  ,i.     The  doctrines  of  Galen. 

GA'LEN-IST,  77.  A  follower  of  Galen  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  medicine  and  modes  of  treating  diseases  ; 
opposed  to  the  chemists. 

GAL-E-Rie'LT-LATE,  a.    Covered  as  with  a  hat. 

GAL'ER-ITE,  77.     [L.  galerus,  a  hat  or  cap.] 

A  genus  of  fossil  shells. 
GA-LIC'I-AN,  (-ish'e-an,)  a.     Pertaining  to  Galicia. 
GAL-I-LE'AN,  77.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 

in  Judea.     Also,  one  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who 

opposed  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans. 
GAL-I-LE'AN-TEL'E-SeOPE.     See  Telescope. 
GAL'I-LEE,  71.    A  porch  or  chapel,  usually  at  the  west 

end  of  a  church.  Owilt. 

GAL-I-Ma'TIAS,  (-ma'sha,)  71      [Fr.  galimatias.] 

Nonsense.     [See  Gallimatia.]  Addison. 

GAL'I-OT,  (gal'e-ot,)  re.  *  [Fr.  galiote  :  Sp.  galcota  ;  It. 

galeotta ;  L.  galea.] 

1.  A  small  galley,  or  sort  of  brigantine,  built  for 
chase.  It  is  moved  both  by  sails  and  oars,  having 
one  mast,  and  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  rowers. 

Diet. 

2.  Galiot,  or  galliott ;  a  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a 
main-mast  and  a  mizzen-mast,  and  a  large  gaff  main- 
sail. .Mar.  Diet. 

GALT-POT,  77.  [Sp.]  A  white  resin  or  reiinous  juice, 
which  flows,  by  incision,  from  the  pioe-tree,  espe- 
cially the  maritime  pine. 

Sp.  Diet.     Foureroy.     Diet  jYat.  Hist. 
Galipot   incrusts   the   wounds   of   fir  trees   during 
winter.     It  consists  of  resin  and  0"".  Coze. 

GALL,  77.  [Sax.  gcalla  ;  G.  guile  ;  D.  •<<;.■  Da",  galde; 
Sw.gatlc:  Gr.  x0^1,  probably  frM.;  ;ig  .•""/■r;  3ax. 
gealew,  yellow.     See  Yellow  art:)  Gri..-  1 

1.  In  the  animal  economy,  a  oittei ,  bottle-green 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  gall-blander  on  the  under  side 
of  the  liver.  It  is  glutinous,  or  imperfe-.Jy  fluid,  like 
oil.  Encyc.     Nicholson. 

2.  Any  thing  extremely  bitter.  Oryden. 

3.  Rancor;  malignity.  Spenser. 

4.  Anger;  bitterness  of  mini.  Prior. 
GAI.L'-BLAD-DER,  «.    A  small,  membranous  sack, 

shaped  like  a  pear,  seated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
liver,  which  secretes  a  Ihiekish  and  very  Mtler  fluid, 
of  a  dark,  bottle-green  color,  called  gall.         Tully. 

GALL'-SrCK-NESS,  71.  A  remitting  bilious  fever  in 
ths  Netherlands.     .  Parr. 

GALL'-SToNE,  n.  A  concretion  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

GALL,  71.  [L.  galla  ;  Sax.  gealla  ;  Sp.  agaila ;  It.  galla.] 
A  hard,  round  excrescence,  on  a  kind  of  oak-tree, 
(the  Quercus  infectoria,)  in  certain  warm  climates, 
said  to  be  the  nest  of  an  insect  called  cynips.  It  is 
formed  from  the  tear  issuing  from  a  puncture  made 
by  the  insect,  and  gradually  increased  by  accessions 
of  fresh  matter,  till  it  forms  a  covering  to  the  eggs 
and  succeeding  insects.  Galls  are  used  in  making 
ink  ;  the  best  are  from  Aleppo.  Parr. 

2.   Gall  of  gloss,  also  called  snndicer;  the  neutral 
salt  skimmed  off  from  the  surface  of  melted  glass. 
Ure. 

GALL,  77.  (.     [Fr.  galcr,  to  scratch  or  rub  ;  gale,  scab.] 
1.  To  fret  and  wear  away  by  friction  ;  to  excoriate  ; 
to  hurt  or  break  the  skin   by  rubbing  ;  as,  a  saddle 
galls  the  back  of  a  horse,  or  a  collar  his  breast. 


Tyrant,  I  well  < 
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2.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away ;  as,  a  stream  gaits 
the  ground.  Ray. 

3.  To  tease ;  to  fret ;  to  vex ;  to  chagrin ;  as,  to  be 
galled  by  sarcasm. 

4  To'  wound  ;  to  break  the  surface  of  any  thing 
by  rubbing ;  as,  to  gall  a  mast  or  a  cable. 

5.  To  injure  ;  to  harass  ;  to  annoy.  The  troops 
were  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  our  wars    against  the   French  of  old,  we  used   to  gall  them 
with  our  long  bowa,  at  a  greater  distance  than  del  could 

fi.  In  dyeing,  to  impregnate  with  a  decoction  of 
gall-nuts.  Ure. 

GALL,  v.  i.     To  fret  ;  to  be  teased.  Shak. 

GALL,  71.     A  wound  in  the  skin  bv  rubbing. 

GAL'LANT,  «.t  [Fr.  galnnt  ;  Sp.  golunte ;  It.  id.  This 
word  is  from  the  root  of  the  W.  gullu,  to  be  able,  to 
have  power;  Eng.  could;  L.  gallns,  a  cock.  See 
Could,  Call,  and  Gala.  The  primary  sense  ii  to 
stretch,  strain,  or  reach  forward.] 

1.  Gay  ;  well-dressed  ;  showy, ;  splendid  ;  magnif- 
icent. ~r 

Neither  shall  gallant  ships  pass  ihereby. —  Is.  xxxiii. 
The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  aud  the  grave.         Waller. 
[This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  Brave  ;  high-spirited  ;  courageous  ;  heroic  ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  as,  a  gallant  youth  ;  a  gallant  officer. 

3.  Fine  ;  noble.  Shak. 

4.  Courtly  ;  civil ;  polite  and  attentive  to  ladies  ; 
courteous.  Clarendon. 

GAL-LANT',  77.  A  gay,  sprightly  man;  a  courtly  or 
fashionable  man.  Sltak. 

2.  A  man  who  is  polite  and  attentive  to  ladies  ; 
one  who  attends  upon  ladies  at  parties,  or  to  places 
of  amusement. 

3.  A  wooer  ;  a  lover ;  a  suitor. 

4.  In  an  ill  sense,  one  who  caresses  a  woman  for 
lewd  purposes. 

GAL-LANT',  v.  t.     To  attend  or  wait  on,  as  a  lady. 
2.  To  handle  with  grace  or  in  a  modish  manner; 

as,  to  gallant  a  fan.  Connoisseur. 

GAL-LANT'ED,  pp.     Attended   or   waited  on,  as   a 

lady. 
GAL-LANT'ING,  ppr.     Waited  on  hv  a  gentleman. 
GAL'LANT-LY,  adv.     Gayly  ;  splendidly. 

2.  Bravely  ;  nobly  ;  heroically  ;  generously  ;  as,  to 

fight  gullanilii :  to  defend  a  place  gallantly. 
GAL'LANT-NESS,  n.     Elegance  or  completeness  of 

an  acquired  qualification.  Howell. 

GAL'LANT-RY,  71. t  [Sp.  gulanteria;  Fr.  galantcrit.] 

1.  Splendor  of  appearance  ;  show  ;  magnificence  ; 
ostentatious  finery.     [Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 

Waller. 

2.  Bravery;  courageousness  ;  heroism;  intrepidi- 
ty.    Tile  troops  entered  the  fort  with  great  gallantry. 

3.  Nobleness  ;  generosity.  Glannillc. 

4.  Civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladies. 

5.  Vicious  love  or  pretensions  to  love  ;  civilities 
paid  to  females  for  the  purpose  of  winning  favors  ; 
hence,  lewdness  ;  debauchery. 

GAL'LATE,  71.  [from  gall.]  A  salt  formed  by  the 
gallic  acid  combined  with  a  base  Laooisier. 

GAL'LE-ASS.     See  Galliass. 

GALL'-ED,  pp.  [See  Gall,  the  verb.]  Having  the 
skin  or  surface  worn  or  torn  by  wearing  or  rubbing  ; 
fretted  ;  teased  ;  injured  ;  vexed. 

GAL'LE-ON,  7i.  [Sp.  galcon;  Port,  galeam;  It.  gale- 
one.     See  Galley.] 

A  large  ship,  with  three  or  four  decks,  formerly 
used  by  tile  Spaniards  to  transport  to  Spain  the  gold 
and  silver  bullion  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  P.  Cyc. 

GAL'LER-Y,  71.  [Fr.  galerie. :  Sp.  and  Port,  galeria; 
It.  galleria ;  Dan.  gallcrie  ;  G.  id. ;  D.  galdery ;  Sw. 
galler-verck,  and  gall-rad.  Lunier  supposes  this 
word  to  be  from  the  root  of  G.  wallcu,  to  walk.  But 
is  it_not  a  projection  ?     See  Gallant.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  covered  part  of  a  building, 
commonly  in  the  wings,  used  as  an  ambulatory  or  a 
place  for  walking.  Encyc. 

2.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in  gardens, 
formed  by  trees.  Encyc. 

3.  In  churches,  a  floor  elevated  on  columns,  and 
furnished  with  pews  or  seats,  usually  ranged  on  three 
sides  of  the  edifice.  A  similar  structure  in  a  play- 
house. 

4.  In  fortification,  a  covered  walk  across  the  ditch 
of  a  town,  made  of  beams  covered  with  planks  and 
loaded  with  earth.  Encife. 


5.    In 


branch  of  the 
designed  to  be 


vn  up. 


In  a  ship,  a  frame,  like  a  balcony,  projecting 
from  the  stern  or  quarter  of  a  ship  of  war  or  of  a 
large  merchantman.  That  part  at  the  stern  is  called 
the  stem-gallery  ;  that  al  the  quarters,  the  qunrter- 
gallery.  Toll.cn. 

7.  In  the  fine,  arts,  a  term  applied  to  a  collection  of 
works  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Brande. 

GAI/LE-TVLE,  n.     Gallipot.  Bacon. 

GAL'LEY,  11.;  pi.  Gallevs.*  [Sp.  galera ;  It.  lalcra 
or  galea ;  Fr.  o-alcre  ;  Port,  gale  ;  L.  galea.  The  Lat- 
in word  signifies  a  helmet,  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  a 
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gaoler ;  and  the  name  of  this  vessel  seems  to  have 
been'derived  from  the  head-piece,  or  kind  of  basket- 
work,  at  mast-head.] 

*1.  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  and  nav- 
igated with  sails  and  oars  ;  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  long  and  narrow",  and  car- 
ried two  masts  with  lateen  sails.  The  largest  sort  of 
galleys,  employed  by  the  Venetians,  were  1G6  feet  in 
length,  with  52  oars,  each  oar  managed  by  six  or 
seven  slaves.  Mar.  Diet.    P.  Cijc. 

2.  A  place  of  toil  and  misery.  Sontk. 

3.  A  light,  open  boat,  used  on  the  River  Thames 
by  custom-house  officers,  press-gangs,  and  for  pleas- 
ure. Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  ccok-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war,  an- 
swering to  the  caboose  of  a  merchantman. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  An  oblong,  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  row  of 
retorts  whose  necks  protrude  through  lateral  open- 
ings. Nicholson. 

GAL'LEY,  I  n.     In  printing,  a  frame  which  receives 
GAL'LY,     (     the  types  from  the  composing-stick. 
Jink. 
GAL'LEY-FOIST,  n.     A  barge  of  state.     Hakcwcll. 
GAL'LEY-SLA  VE,  n.      A  person  condemned  for  a 

crime  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  of  a  galley. 
GALL'FL?,  n.     An  insect  that  punctures  plants,  and 

occasions  galls  ;  the  cynips.  Encyc. 

GAL'LIARD,  C-vard,)  a.    [Fr.  gaillard,  from  gai,  gay.J 

Gay  ;  brisk  ;  active.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

GAL'LIARD,  n.      A  brisk,  gay  man  ;  also,  a  lively 

dance.     [See  Gailliarde.]  Bacon. 

GAL'LIARD-'ISE,  n.     Merriment ;   excessive  gavety. 

[Obs.]  Brown. 

GAL'LIARD-NESS,  n.    Gayety.     [Obs.]       Gayton. 
GAL'Lt-ASS,  7i.     A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  with  two 

masts,  and  having  both  sails  and  oars.  Shah. 

GAL'LIC,  a.     [from  Gallia,  Gaul,  now  France.]     Per- 

Gaul  or  France. 
GAL'LIC,  «.    [from  gall.]     Belonging  to  galls  or  oak 


\L'Lie,  a.    [from  gall.]     Belonging  to  galls  or 
apples;  derived  from  galls  ;  as,  the  gallic  acid. 


Pertaining  to 

church  or  clergv. 

GAL'LI-CISM,  u.     [Fr.  gallicismc,  from  Gallia,  Gaul.] 

A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  ; 

an  idiomatic  manner  of" using  words  in  the  French 

language. 

GAL  Lt-GlZE,  v.  t.     To  render  conformable  to  the 

French  idiom  or  language. 
GAL-LI-GAS'KINS,  n.   pi.      [du.   Caliga  Vasconum, 
Gascon-hose.] 
Large,  open  hose  ;  usrd  only  in  ludicrous  language. 
Philips. 
GAL-LI-Ma'TIA,  it.     Talk  without  meaning. 
GAL-LI-MAU'FRY,  n.     [Fr.  gulimafrie.] 

1.  A  hash  ;  a  medley  ;  a  hodge-podge.    [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley.    Dryden. 

3.  A  woman.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
["  Galimaufn  ii,  a  hodge-podge  made  up  of  the  rem- 
nants and  scraps  of  the  larder." 

Grose's  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue.. 

"  Clear  and  easy  words  in  unintelligible  things  are 

mere  words  without  sense  ;   and   things  which  are 

unintelligible,  though  expressed  with  plain  and  easy 

words,  are  called  a  gulnnaufrey." 

An  Impartial  Account,  of  the  Word  Mystery,  as  it  is 
taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Lond.  1691,  4to.  p.  19. 


ceus,  from  galUun,  a  hen,  gullus,  a  cock,  whose  name 

is  from  crowing,  W.  galw,  Eng.  to  call.] 

Designating  that  order  of  birds  called  Gallin/B,  in- 
cluding the  domestic  fowls  or  those  of  the  pheasant 

kind. 

Gallinar.cus  Lnpis  ;  a  glossy  substance  produced  by 

volcanic  fires;  the  lapis  obsidianus  of  the  ancients. 

A  kind  of  it,  brought  from  Peru,  is  of  a  beautiful 

black,  or  crow-color,  like  the  fallinaro.  Encyc. 

GAL-LI'N.E,  n.  pi.     [L]     See  Gallinaceous. 
GALL'ING,  n.     Act  of  g ailing  or  fretting  the  skin. 
GALL'ING, /i/ir.     [See  Gall,  the  verb.]     Fretting  the 

skin  ;  excoriating. 
2.  a.    Adapted  to  fret  or  chagrin  ;  vexing. 
GAL'LI-NIP-PER,  n.     A  large  mosquito." 
GALL'-IN'SEG T,  n.    A  name  common  to  a  family  of 

'insect,,  including  111'  cochineal  insect.         Brande. 
GAL'LI-NULE,  «.*  [L.  gallinula,  dim.  of  gallina,  a 

hen.] 

The  water-hen,  a  bird  allied  to  the  coot  and  rail, 

and  included  under  the  Linniean  genus  Fulica. 
GAL'Ll-OT,   ' 
GAL'LE-OT, 
GAL-LIP'O-LI  OIL,  n.     An  inferior  ki.nd  of  olive  oil, 

brought  from  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Buchanan. 
GAL'Ll-POT,  n.     [D.  glcijr,  potter's  clay,  and  pot..] 
A  small  pot  or  vessel,  painted  ami  glazed,  used   by 

diuggists  ami  apothecaries  for  containing  medicines. 
GAL-LIT'ZIN-ITE,  n.     Rutile,  an  ore  of  titanium. 


See  (I, 


JAL'.  ,1-VAT, 


aall  vessel  used 


GAL 

GALL'LESS,  a.    [from  gall.]    Free  from  gall  or  bit- 

GALL'-NUT,  n.  An  excrescence  on  a  species  of  oak, 
used  in  dyeing,  making  ink,  &c.     [See  GallJ 

GAL'LON,  71.  [Sp.  galon;  Law  L.  galona.  In  French, 
galon  is  a  grocer's  box.     Old  Fr.  jalon,  a  gallon.] 

A  measure  of  capac ir\  tor  dry  or  liquid  things,  but 
usually  for  liquids,  containing  four  quarts.  But  the 
gallon  is  not,  in  all  cases,  of  uniform  contents  or  di- 
mensions. In  England,  the  old  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inches  ;  the  old  corn  gall 
268^6j.  cubic  inches  ;  the  old  ale  galli 
cubic  inches;  the  new  imperial  gallon,  as  settled  by 
the  act  of  George  IV.,  contains  10  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled  water,  or  277,=SXO  cubic  inches. 
P.  Cyc. 

GAL-LOON',  n.  [Fr.  galon;  Sp.  galon;  It.  gallone; 
Port,  galaii]  h  B  * 

A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of 
silk  only.  .  Tatter. 

GAL-LOON'ED,  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  gal- 
loon. 

GAL'LOP,  v.  i.  [Fr.  galoper  ;  Sp.  galopear  ;  Port.  id. ; 
It.  galoyparc  ;  Ann.  galon  pat,  or  milompat;  G.  galop- 
pircn.  If  this  word  is  from  the  elements  Gl,  I  know 
not  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  last  constituent  part 
of  the  word.  I  suppose  it  to  be  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix ga  on  leap,  G.  laafen,  I),  loopeu,  geloopen.  See 
Leac] 

1.  'lo  move  or  run  with  leaps  or  bounds,  as  ahorse; 
to  run  or  move  with  speed. 

But  gallop  lively  iIijwii  i!i^  \vrslern  hill.  Donne. 

2    To  ride,  with  a  galloping  pace.     We  galloped  to- 
ward the  enemy. 
3.  To  move  very  fast ;  to  run  over. 

.S.i.  :.   ,u       rl:.  mI  ill.-. i-  In-  mny  .    .11   .;i  in  ?<:[!. jping  over  it.    Locke. 

GAL'LOP,  n.  The  movement  or  pace  of  a  quadruped, 
particularly  of  a  horse,  !>v  springs,  reaches,  or  leaps. 
The  animal  lifts  his  fore  feet  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  these  descend  and  are  just  ready  to  touch  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  are  lifted  at  once.  The  gallop 
is  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse,  but  it  is  also  a  moder- 
ate pace,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  rider. 

GAL-LOP-ADE',  ii.     A  kind  of  dance,  and  also  a  kind 
riate  to  the  dance. 

s ;  also,  a  man 
that  gallops  or  makes  haste. 

2.  In  artillery,  a  carnage  on  which  very  small  guns 
are  conveyed.  It  has  shafts,  so  as  to  be  drawn  with- 
out a  limbon,  and  it  may  serve  for  light  three  and  six 
pounders. 

GAL'LO-PIN,  n.     [Fr.]     A  servant  for  the  kitchen. 

[Obs.] 
GAL'LOP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Riding  or  moving  with  a 
GAL'LOW,  i).  t.     [Sax.  aga-.lman.]  [gallop. 

To  fright  or  terrify,     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GAL'LO-WaY,  71.  A  horse  or  species  of  horses,  of  a 
small  size,  first  bred  in  Galloway,  in  Scotland. 

Hawkesworth. 
GAL'LoW-GLXSS,  n.    An  ancient  Irish  foot  soldier. 

Spenser. 
GAL'LOWS,  7i.  sing. ;  pi.  Gallow3E9.    [Sax.  galg,  ge~ 
alga  ;  Goth,  gnlga  ;  G.  gal  gen  ;  D.  galg  ;  Sw.  galge  ; 
Dan.  id.      Gallows  is  in    the  singular  number,  and 
should  be  preceded  by  a,  a  gallows.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  punishment  on  which  crimi- 
nals are  executed  by  hanging.  It  consists  of  two 
posts  and  a  cross-beam  on  the  top,  to  which  the 
criminal  is  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  round  his 
neck. 


3.  pi.  A  pair  of  pantaloon  suspenders.  [Colloquial.] 
GAL'LOWS-FREE,  a.     Free  from  danger  of^hi 

lows. 
GAL'LOWS-TREE,  7t.    The  tree  of  execution! 

GALLS,  7t.  pi.  Wounds  or  excoriations  produced  by 
the  friction  of  harness.  Gardner. 

GALL'Y,  a.     Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.  Cranmer. 

GAL'LY,  a.  [Port,  gale,  a  galley,  and  a  printer's 
frame  ;  Fr.  gale.] 

A  printer's  frame,  on  which  types  from  the  com- 
posing-stick-are  placed.     [See  Galley.]  Ash. 

GAL'LY-WOR  M,  71.  An  insect  of  the  centiped  kind, 
of  several  species. 

GA-LoCllE',  rga-Insh,)  jt.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  galocha,  a 
clog,  or  wooden  shoe.] 

A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe,  or  a  shoe,  to  be 
worn  over  another  shoe  to  keep  the  foot  dry.  It  is 
written  also  Gai.oshe. 

GA-LORE',  7t.     [Ir.  gleire.] 

In  old  icritcrs,  plenty  ;  abundance.     Still  used  by 

GAL'SOME,  (gawl'sum,)  a.  [from  gall.]  Angry;  ma- 
lignant.   [Obs.]  Morton. 

GALT,  71.  A  stiff,  blue  marl,  of  the  chalk  formation. 
Mantell. 

GAL-VAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  galvanism;  contain- 
ing or  exhibiting  it. 

GAI/ VAN-ISM,  71.     [from    Galvani,  of  Bologna,  the 


GAM 

Electrical  phenomena  in  which  the  electricity  is 
developed  without  the  aid  of  friction,  and  in  which 
a  chemical  action  takes  place  between  certain  bodies. 
Edin.  Encyc. 
Galvanismis  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
united   in  combination  or  in   simultaneous   action  ; 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  of  them  pre- 
dominating, and  thus  producing,  more  or  less,  all  the 
effects  of  each  —  usual  means  of  excitement,  contact 
of  dissimilar  bodies,  especially  of  metals  and  fluids. 
Hare.     Silliman 

GAL'VAN-IST,  n.    One  versed  in  galvanism. 

GAL'VAN-IZE,  v.  t.     To  affect  with  galvanism. 

GAL'  VAN-IZ-£i),  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  galvanism. 
Galvanized  iron;  a  name  given  to  sheets  of  iron 
which  are  first  dipped  into  melted  zinc,  and  then 
into  melted  tin,  and  are  thus  prepared,  by  the  sup- 
posed galvanic  action  of  these  metals,  to  resist  oxy- 
d  at  ion.  Francis. 

GAL'  VAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Affecting  with  galvanism. 

GAL- VAN  OL'O-GIST,  71-  One  .W.c  describes  the 
phenomena  of  galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL'O-GY,  71.  [galvanism,  and  Gr.  \oyos, 
discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  galvanism,  or  a  description  of  its 
phenomena. 

GAL-VAN-OM'E-TER,  j  71.     [galvanism,  and  Gr.  pt- 

GAL-VAN'O-SCOPE,     (      rpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
force,  or  detecting  the  presence,  of  minute  quanti- 
ties of  galvanic  electricity.  Ure. 

GA'MA  GRASS,  71.  A  tall,  stout,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive grass,  said  to  admit  of  being  cut  six  times  in 
a  season.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GA-MASH'ES,  71.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes  similar  to 
gaiters.  Shelton. 

GA.M-BA'DoES,  a.  pi.     [It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

Cases  of  leather,  formerly  used  to  defend  the  leg 
from  mud,  and  in  riding  on  horseback.      Holloway. 

GAM'BET,  n.  A  bird,  of  the  size  of  the  greenshank, 
found  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  in  Scandinavia  and  Ice- 
land. Pennant. 


GAM'BIT,  a.  In  chess,  a  term  applied  to  a  game  which 
is  begun  by  moving  the  king's  or  queen's  pawn  two 
squares,  with  the  intention  of  moving  the  adjoining 
bishop's  pawn  two  squares  also,  thus  leaving  the 
first-moved,  or  gambit  pawn,  undefended.      Smart. 

GAM'BLE,  v.  i.  [from  foms.]  To  play  or  game  for 
money  or  other  stake. 

GAM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  gamble  away,  is  to  squander  by 
gaming. 

Bankrupts  or  sots  who  have  gambled  or  slept  away  their  estates. 

GAM'BLi'D,  prct.  of  Gamble. 

GAM'BLER,  71.  One  who  games  or  plays  for  money 
or  other  stake.  Gamblers  often  or  usually  become 
cheats  and  knaves. 

GAM'BLING,  ppr.     Gaming  for  money. 

GAM'BLING,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  gaining  for 
monev. 

GAM-BOGE',  77,*  A  concrete  vegetable  juice,  or  in- 
spissated sap,  produced  by  the  Hebradendron  Cain- 
bogioides.  It  is  brought  in  orbicular  masses,  or  cy- 
lindrical rolls,  from  Cambodia,  Cambodja,  or  Cambogia, 
in  the  East  Indies,  whence  its  name.  It  is  of  a 
dense,  compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish- 
yellow.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  pigment.  Taken  in- 
ternally, it  is  a  strong  and  harsh  cathartic  and  emet- 
ic. Nicliolson. 

(I A  Al  lUVGI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  gamboge. 

GAM'BOL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  gambillcr,  to  wag  the  leg  or  kick, 
from  It.  gamba,  the  leg,  Fr.jambe,  Sp.  gamba.] 

1.  To  dance  and  skip  about  in  sport ;  to  frisk ;  to 
leap  ;  to  play  in  frolic,  like  boys  and  lambs. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  leap  ;  to  start.  Shak. 
GAM'BOL,  m.    A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic;  a 

skip  ;  a  hop  ;  a  leap  ;  a  sportive  prank.        Dryden. 
GAM'BOL-ING,   ppr.     Leaping  ;    frisking  ;    playing 

pranks. 
GAM'BREL,  71.     [from  It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse.     Hence, 

2.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used  by  butch- 
ers. Smart. 

A  curb-roof  is  called  a  gambrcl-roof. 

GAM'BREL,  v.  t.     To  tie  by  the  leg.   .  Beaum.  4-  Fl. 

GAME,  n.  [Ice.  gamau  ;  Sax.  gamen,  a  jest,  sport ;  ga- 
mian,  to  jest  ;  to  sport ;  It.  giambarc,  to  jest  or  jeer ; 
W.  camp,  a  feat,  a  game  ,  cantpiaw,  to  contend  in 
games.  The  latter  seems  to  unite  game  with  camp, 
which  in  Saxon  and  other  northern  dialects  signifies 
a  combat.] 

1.  Sport  of  anv  kind.  Shak. 

2.  Jest;  opposed  to  earnest;  as,  betwixt  earnest 
and  game.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

3.  An  exercise  or  play  for  amusement  or  winning 
a  stake  ;  as,  a  game  of  cricket  ;  a  game  of  chess  ;  a 
game-  of  whist.  Some  games  depend  on  skill,  others 
on  hazard. 

4.  A  single  match  at  play.  Addison 

5.  Advantage  in  play  ;  as,  to  play  the  game  into 
another's  hand. 
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6.  Scheme  pursued  ;  measures  planned. 

This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  that  crown.        Temple. 

7.  Field  sports ;  the  chase  ;  falconry,  &c. 

Shah.     Waller. 

8.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase,  or  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  ;  animals  appropriated  in  England 
to  legal  sportsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  &c. 

9.  In  antiquity,  games  were  public  diversions  or 
contests  exhibited  as  spectacles  for  the  gratification  of 
the  people.  These  games  consisted  of  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  riding,  &c.  Such  were  the  Olympic 
games,  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  the  Neinean,  &c., 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  Apol- 
linarian,  the  Circensian,  the  Capitoline,  &c.  Encyc. 

10.  Mockery  ;  sport ;  derision  ;  as,  to  make  game 
of  a  person. 

GAME,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gamian.] 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion. 

2.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize  ;  to  use  cards,  dice, 
billiards,  or  other  instruments,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  a  view  to  win  money  or  other  thing  waged 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest, 

3.  To  practice  gaming. 

GAME'-COCK,  7i.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  fight;  a 
cock  kept  for  barbarous  sport.  Locke. 

GaME'-EGG,  n.  An  egg  from  which  a  fighting  cock 
is  bred.  QarUi. 

GAAIE'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  game  or  games. 

GAAIE'KEEI'-ER,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  game  ; 
one  who  is  authorized  to  preserve  beasts  of  the  chase, 
or  animals  kept  for  sport.  Blackstune. 

GAAIE'-LEG,  n.     A  lame  leg. 

(J  .\  A1H 'I,  ESS,  a.     Destitute  of  game. 

GaME'SOME,  a.     Gay;  sportive  ;  playful ;  frolicsome. 

This  gamesome  humor  of  children.  Locke. 

GAME'SoME-I.Y,  adv.    Merrily:  playfully. 
GAME'SOAIE-NESS,  a.     Sportiveness  ;  merriment. 
GAME'STER,  n.     [game,  and  Sax.  stcora,  a  director.] 

1.  A  person  addicted  to  gaining;  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  play  for  money  or  other  stake  at  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  and  the  like  ;  a  gambler;  one  skilled 
in  games.  Addison. 

It  is  aa  easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester.  Harris. 

2.  One  engaged  at  play.  Bacon. 

3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person,    [Mot  used.]     Shak. 

4.  A  prostitute.     [JVW  in  use.]  Shak. 
GAM'ING, /i/>r.    Playing  ;  sporting  ;  playing  for  money. 
GAM'ING,  ii.     The  act  or  art  of  playing  any  game,  in 

a  contest  for  a  victory,  or  for  a  prize  or  stake. 

2.  The  practice'  til"  using  cards,  dice,  billiards,  and 
the  like,  according  to  certain  rules,  for  winning 
money,  &c. 

GAM'ING-HOUSE,k.  A  house  where  gaming  is  prac- 
ticed. Blackstone. 

GaM'ING  Ta-BLE,  n.    A  table  appropriated  to  gam- 

GAM-AIAR'O-LlTE,  n.    A  petrified  crawfish,  or  other 

crustaceous  animal. 
GAM'MER,  n.     [Sw.  gammal,  Dan.  gammel,  old  ;  Sw. 

gamma,  an  old  woman.] 
The  compcllation  of  an  old  woman,  answering  to 

gaffer,  applied  to  an  old  man. 
GAAI'MON,  n.     [It.  gamba  ;  Ft.jambe,  a  leg ;  jambon, 


smoked  or  dried  ;  a  smoked  ham. 

2.  A  game,  called    usually   Backgammon,  which 

3.  An  imposition  or  hoax.  [see. 
GAM'MON,  o.  t.    To  make  bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry 

in  smoke. 

2.  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a  ship  by 
several  turns  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

GAM'AION,  o.  t.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  the  par- 
ty that,  by  fortunate  throws  of  the  dice,  or  by  supe- 
rior skill  in  moving,  withdraws  all  his  men  from  the 
board,  before  Ins  antagonist  has  been  able  to  get  his 
men  home  and  withdraw  any  of  them  from  his  table, 
gammons  his  antagonist. 

2.  To  impose  on  a  person  by  making  him  believe 
improbable  stories  ;  to  humbug.  Dickens. 

GAM'AION-JSD,  pp.    See  the  verb. 

GAM'MON-ING,  ppr.     See  the  verb. 

GAM'MON-ING,  n.  The  lashing  by  which  the  bow- 
sprit of  a  vessel  is  secured  to  the  stem. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

GAM-O-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  corol 
of  a  flower,  when  the  petals  cohere  by  their  contin- 

sm  »*  In  'nrm  a  tube.  Li) 

A  term  applied  to  the  ciily 
of  a  flower,  when  trie  sepals  cohere,  by  their  contin- 
uous edges,  into  a  kind  of  tube  or  cup.        Lindiey. 
GAAI'UT,  n.     [Sp.  gamma ;  Port.  id. ;  Fr.  gamme  ;  from 
the  Greek  letter  so  named.] 

1.  A  scale  on  which  notes  in  music  are  written  or 
printed,  consisting  of  lines  and  spaces,  which  are 
named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

2.  The  first  or  gravest  note  in  Guido's  scale  of  mu- 
sic, the  modern  scale. 

GAN  ;  a  contraction  of  Began,  or  rather  the  original 

simple  word,  Sax.  giinnnn,  to  begin. 
GANCH,  v.  t.     [It.  gancio,  a  hook.] 

To  drop  from  a  high  place  on  sharp  stakes  or  hooks, 

as  the  Turks  do  malefactors,  by  way  of  punishment. 
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GANCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  letting  one  fall  on  sharp 
stakes  or  hooks;  a  Turkish  punishment  of  criminals. 

GAN'DER,  n.  [Sax.  gandra,  ganra ;  Ir.  ganra.  In  Ger. 
and  D.  gans  is  a  goose  ;  D.  ganscrick,  a  gander  ;  Gr. 
XI",  and  probably  L.  anser.  Pliny  says  that,  in  Ger- 
many, the  small,  white  geese  were  called  gamai. 
Lib.  10,  22.] 
The  male  of  the  goose. 

GANG,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gangan  ;  Goth,  gaggan.] 
To  go;  to  walk.     [Scottish.] 

GANG,  n.  [Sax.  gang ;  D.  Dan.  G.  gang ;  Sw.  gang, 
a  going,  a  pace  or  gait,  a  way,  a  passage,  an  alley, 
an  avenue,  a  porch,  portico,  or  gallery  ;  G.  erireichcr 
gang,  and  Dan.  mineWl'isk  gang,  a  metallic  vein,  a 
streak  in  a  mine  ;  Goth,  gagg,  a  way  or  street ;  gag- 
gan, to  go,  to  walk.] 

1.  Properly,  a  going  ;  hence,  a  number  going  in 
company  ;  hence,  a  company  or  a  number  of  persons 
associated  for  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  a  gang  of 
thieves. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  select  number  of  a  ship's 
crew  appointed  on  a  particular  service,  under  a  suit- 
able officer.  Mir.  Diet. 

3.  In  mining,  literally,  a  course  or  vein  ;  but  appro- 
priately,l\\e  earthy,  stony,  saline,  or  combustible  sub- 
stance, which  contains  "the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only 
mingled  with  it,  without  being  chemically  combined. 
This  is  called  the  gang  or  matrix  of  the  ore.  It  dif- 
fers from  a  laincralizer,  in  not  being  combined  with 
the  metal.  Cleaieland. 

[  This  word,  in  thr  luttrr  sense,  is  roinmonly,  bat  in  vi- 
olation of  eti/nuilogil,  irrittrn  GangUE.] 

GANG' BOARD,  n.  A  hoard  or  plank,  with  cleats  for 
steps,  used  for  walking  into  or  out  of  a  boat. 

Falconer. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  planks  placed  within  or  with- 
out the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel's  waist,  for  the  sentinel 
to  walk  or  stand  on.  Totten. 

GANG'-DAYS,  «.  pi.     Days  of  perambulation. 

GANG' HORN,  n.     A  flower.  Ainsworth. 

GAN"GL[-AG,  a.     Relating  to  a  ganglion. 

GAN"GLI-ON,  (gang'gl.-oii,)  n.     [Gr.  ,ayy\tov.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  healthy  and  natural  enlargement 
occurring  somewhere  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  There 
are  two  systems  of  nerves  which  have  ganglions  upon 
them.  First,  those  of  common  sensation,  whose  gan- 
glions are  near  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Secondly,  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
lias  various  ganglions  on  various  parts  of  it. 

2.  In  surgery,  an  encysted  tumor  situated  some- 
where on  a  tendon,  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  the  effusion  of  a  viscid 
fluid  into  it.  Tally. 

GAN"GLI-ON-A-RY,  a.     Composed  of  ganglions. 

GAN"GLl-ON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ganglion;  as, 
the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  or  the 
ganglionic  nerves  of  common  sensation.  Prout. 

GAN"GRE-NaTE,  v.  t.     To  produce  a  gangrene. 

GAN"GRE-NA-TED,  pp.    Mortified.  [Brown. 

GAN"GRE-NA-TING,  ppr.     Mortifying. 

GAN"GRENE,  (gang'grccn,)  n.     [Fr., 
griena  ;  Gr.  ya)  j  iwn  ;  Syr.  guugar.) 

A  mortification  of  living  flesh,  or  of  some  part  of  a 
living  animal  body. 

GA.VGliENE,  v.  I.     To  mortify. 

GAN"GRENE,  r.  i.     To  become  mortified. 

GAN"GR  SN-fcD,  pp.     Mortified. 

GAN"GR E-NES'CENT,  a.     Tending  to  mortification. 

GAN"GR  kM-ING,  ppr.     Mortifying. 

GAN"GRE-NOUS,  a.  Mortified  ;  indicating  mortifi- 
cation of  living  flesh. 

GANGUE,  (gang,)  n.     [G.  gang,  a  vein.] 

The  mineral  substance  which  incloses  any  metallic 
ore  in  the  vein.  Ure. 

[The  proper  spelling  would,  etymolo gically ,  be  Gang, 


GAR 


gan- 


out  of  any  inclosed  place. 

2.  The  part  of  a  vessel  on  the  spar-deck,  forming  a 
passage  along  each  side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle  ;  more  properly  termed  the  waist.  Totten. 

To  bring  to  the  gongu  an,  in  the  di-i/nln/i'  of  ships, 
is  to  punish  a  seaman  by  tying  him  up  and  flogging 
him,  in  the  waist  or  at  the  gangway,  the  usual  place 
of  punishment.  Totten. 

GANG'WEEK,  n.  Rogation  week,  when  processions 
are  made  to  lustrate  or  survey  the  buunds  of  parish- 
es. Diet. 

GAN'IL,  7i.     A  kind  of  brittle  limestone.       Kirwan. 

GAN'NET,  7i.*  [Sax.  ganot.     See  Gander.] 

The  Solan  Goose,  a  sea-fowl  allied  to  the  pelican, 
and  belonging,  with  the  booby,  to  the  genus  Sala, 
about  seven  pounds  in  weight,  with  a  straight  bill, 
six  inches  long,  and  palmated  feet.  These  gannets 
frequent  the  northern  regions  of  both  continents  in 
summer,  and  feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish. 

Partington. 

GA'NOID,  \a.    Pertaining  to  the  order  of  fishes 

GA-NOID'I-AN,  j      called  Oanoidians. 

GA-NOID'I-ANS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  yavoc,  brightness,  and 
elooc,  form.] 

An  order  of  fishes,  having  angular  scales,  covered 
with  bright  enamel.  The  bony  pike  and  sturgeon 
belong  to  this  order  Agassh. 


GANT'LET,     I  77.    [The  last  syllable  is  from  the  Teu- 

GANT'LOPE,  j  tonic,  D.  loopen,  to  run.  The  first 
is  probably  from  gang,  a  passage.  The  German  has 
gassenlanfer,  street-runner.] 

A  military  punishment  inflicted  on  criminals  for 
some  heinous  offense.  It  is  executed  in  this  manner: 
Soldiers  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  face  to  face,  each 
armed  with  a  switch  or  instrument  of  punishment; 
between  these  rows,  the  offender,  stripped  to  his 
waist,  is  compelled  to  pass  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and  each  man  gives  him  a  stroke.  A  similar  punish- 
ment is  used  on  board  of  ships.  Hence  this  word  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  to  run  the  gantlet,  or  gant- 
lope.  Dryden.     Mar.  Diet. 

GAN'ZA,  71.     [Sp.  ganso,  a  goose.     See  Gander.] 
A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtu- 
oso was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the  lunar  world. 

Johnson.     Hadibras. 

GaOL,  n.  [Fr.  geole  ;  Arm.  geol  or  jol ;  W.  gcol ;  Norm. 
geaule ;  geole.:  Sp.  jiuda,  a  cage,  a  cell ;  Port,  gaiola. 
Ou.  Class  Gl,  No.  11,  36,  Ar.  As  the  pronunciation 
gale  accords  with  that  of  goal,  a  different  word,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  write  this  word  uniformly 
Jail.] 

A  prison  ;  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  debtors 
and  criminals. 

GaOL,  tj.  I     To  imprison  ;  to  confine  in  prison.  Bacon. 

GA0L'-DE-LIV'ER-Y,n.  A  judicial  process  for  clear- 
ing jails  of  criminals,  by  trial  and  condemnation  or 
acquittal. 

GAOL'ER,  7i.  The  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prisoner ;  a 
jailer. 

GAP,  ti.  [See  Gape  and  Gab.  Gipsy,  geb,  Hindoo, 
gibah,  a  hole.] 

1.  An  opening  in  any  thing  made  by  breaking  or 
parting  ;  as,  a  gap  in  a  fence  or  wall. 

2.  A  breach. 

Manifold  miseries  ensued  by  the  opening  of  that  gap  to  all  that 
side  of  Christendom.  h'nollee. 

3.  Any  avenue  or  passage  ;  way  of  entrance  or  de- 
parture. Dryden. 

4.  A  breach  ;  a  defect ;  a  flaw  ;  as,  a  gap  in  honor 
or  reputation.  Shak.    More. 

5.  Any  opening,  interstice,  or  vacuity. 

A  third  can  till  the  gap  with  laughinjr.  Swift. 

6.  A  hiatus  ;  a  chasm  ;  as,  a  gap  between  words. 

Pope. 
To  stop  a  gap  ;  to  secure  a  weak  point ;  to  repair  a 
defect. 

To  stand  in  the  gap ;  to  expose  one's  self  for  the 
protection  of  something ;    to  make  defense  against 
any  assailing  danger.     Eick.  xxii. 
GAPE,  (pronounced  gape  to  a  limited  extent  in   Eng- 
land,) v.  i  t  [Sax.  geapan;  Sw.  gapa;  D.  gaapen;  G. 

gaffen  ;  Dan.  gaber;  Ar.  >_>L^»  jauba,  to  split,  tear, 
or  cut  open.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  from  sleepiness,  drow- 
siness, or  dullness  ;  to  yawn.  Swift. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  young  birds. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  gape  for,  or  after ;  to  desire  earnestly  ;  to 
crave  ;  to  look  and  long  for  ;  as,  men  often  gape  af- 
ter court  favor. 

Tho  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes.  Dertham. 

To  gape  at,  in  a  like  sense,  is  hardly  correct. 

4.  To  open  in  fissures  or  crevices ;  as,  a  gaping 
rock. 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive.  Shak. 

5.  To  have  a  hiatus  ;  as,  one  vowel  gaping  on  an- 
other. Dryden. 

6.  To  open  the  mouth  in  wonder  or  surprise  ;  as, 
the  gaping  fool ;  the  gaping  crowd. 

7.  To  utter  sound  with  open  throat.     Roscommon. 

8.  To  open  the  mouth  with  hope  or  expectation. 

Hadibras. 

9.  To  open  the  mouth  with  a  desire  to  injure  or 
devour. 

They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth.  —  Job  xvl. 
GAPE,  77.     A  gaping.  Addison. 

2.  In  zoology,  the  width  of  the  mouth  when  opened, 
as  of  birds,  fishes,  &c. 

Tha  gapes;  a  disease  of  young  poultry,  attended 
with  much  gaping. 
GAP'ER,  ti.     One  who  gapes  ;  a  yawner. 

2.  One  who  opens  his  mouth  for  wonder  and  stares 
foolishly. 

3.  One  who  longs  or  craves.  Carcw. 

4.  A  fish  with  six  or  seven  bands  and  tail  undivid- 
ed. Pennant. 

GAP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Opening  the  mouth  wide  from 
sleepiness,  dullness,  wonder,  or  admiration;  yawn- 
ing; opening  in  fissures;  craving. 
GAP'-TOOTH-£D,  (-tootht,)  o.      Having  interstices 

between  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

GAR,  in  Saxon,  a  dart,  a  weapon;  as  in  Edgar,  or 
Eadgar,  a  happy  weapon  ;  Ethclgar,  noble  weapon. 
Oibson. 
This  may  be  the  Ch.  K"vo  or  N-iiJ,  an  arrow,  a  dart ; 
Sam.  an  arrow.] 
2.  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  known  by  this  name. 
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GAR 

GAR,  v.  (._  To  cause  ;  to  make.  Spenser. 

GAR  A  GaY,  n.    A  rapacious  bird  of  Mexico,  of  the 

size  of  the  kite.  Diet. 

GAR'AN-CINE,  n.    An  extract  of  madder  by  means 

of  sulphuric,  acid,  prepared  in  France.  Ure. 

GARB,  n.     [Fr.  garbe,  looks,  countenance;  It.  and  Sp. 

garbo  ;  Norm,  garbs,  clothes,  dress  ;  Ruse,  gerb,  arms ; 


1.  Dress  ;  clothes  ;  habit ;  as,  the  garb  of  a  clergy- 
man or  judge. 

2.  Fashion,  or  mode  of  dress.  Denham, 

3.  Exterior  appearance  ;  looks.  Shak. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  sheaf  of  grain.     [Fr.  gerbe ;  Sp. 

GAR'BAGE,  n     [I  know  not  the  component  parts  of 

this  word.] 

The  bowels  of  an  animal  ;  refuse  parts  of  flesh  ; 

oiTal.  Slmli.     Dryilcn. 

GAR'BAG-ED,  a.     Stripped  of  the  bowels.    Skerwood. 
(i.\IU!'/.:i),  a.     Dressed;  habited. 
GAR'BEL,  71.    The  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  ship.    [See 

Gasboard-Streak.] 
GAR'BLE,  v.  t.     [Sp.  garbillar ;  It.  cribrare,  crivellare  ; 

Fr.  cribler  (  L.  cribo,  cribello.     Q.u.  Ar.   \j  *x  garba- 

la,  or  Ch.  hs-\D,  to  sift,  to  bolt.     Class  Rb,  No.  30, 
34,  46.] 

1.  Properly,  to  sift  or  bolt  ;  to  separate  the  fine  or 
valuable  parts  of  a  substance  from  the  coarse  and 
useless  parts,  or  from  dross  or  dirt  ;    as,  to  garble 

2.  In  present  usage,  to  pick  out  or  separate  such 
parts  from  a  whole  as  may  serve  a  purpose  ;  as,  to 
garble  a  quotation.  Dryden.     Loeke. 

GAR'BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Sifted  ;  bolted  ;  separated  ;  culled 
out,  to  serve  a  purpose  ;  as,  a  garbled  quotation. 

GaR'BLER,  n.  One  who  garbles,  sifts,  or  separates. 
A  garblcr  of  spices  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  in 

2.  One  who  picks  out,  culls,  or  selects,  to  serve  a 

t,  soil,  or  filth,  sev- 
ered from  !:.ni)il  spices,  drugs,  &c.  Cyc. 

GAR'BLING,  ppr.     Sifting;  separating;  sorting  ;  cull- 
ing. 
AR'I 
first  plank  fastened  on  the  keel' 

Bailey. 
Garboard-streak,   in    a  ship,  is  the   first   range  or 
streak  of  planks  laid  on  a  ship's   bottom   next  the 
keel.  Totten. 

GAR'BOIL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  garbouil ;  It.  garbuglio.] 
Tumult ;  uproar.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

CARD.     See  Guard  and  Ward. 

G A  R'  DEN,  n.  [G.  gartcn  :  W.  garth  ;  It.  giardino ;  Sp. 
jardin  ;  Fr.  id. :  Port,  jardim  ;  Arm.  jardtl,  jardin,  or 
gardd.  The  first  syllable  is  the  Sax.  gcard,  Goth. 
gards,  Eng.  yard,  an  inclosed  place.  The  Saxon  is 
ortgeard,  Dan.  urtrgtwrd,  Sw.  drtcgard,  wortyard,  an 
Inclosure  fur  herbs.  The  Irish  is  gairdin,oi garrdlia ; 
Hungarian,  korth;  L.  hortus.  In  Slavonic,  gard,  Russ. 
gorod,  signifies  a  town  or  city,  and  the  derivative  verb 
gorojn,  to  inclose  with  a  hedge.  Hence  Stuttgard, 
Novogrod,  or  JVovogardia.  The  primary  sense  of  gar- 
den is  an  inclosed  place,  and  inclosures  were  origi- 
nally made  with  hedges,  stakes,  or  palisades.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  pastoral  state, 
men  had  little  or  no  inclosed  land,  except  such  as 
was  fenced  for  the  protection  of  herbs  and  fruits,  and 
for  villages.     See  Coxe's  Russ.  b.  4.] 


use,  is  called  a  kih/irn-garden  ;  that  appropriated  to 
flowers  and  shrubs  is  called  a  flower-garden ;  and  that 
to  fruits  is  called  a  frad-garden.  But  these  uses  are 
sometimes  blended. 

2.  A  rich,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country  ; 
a  delightful  spot.  The  intervals  on  the  River  Con- 
necticut are  all  a  garden.  Lombardy  is  the  garden 
of  Italy. 

GAR'DEN,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  produced,  in  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN,  v.  i.  To  lay  out  or  to  cultivate  a  garden; 
(p  prepare  ground,  to  plant  and  till  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

GAR'D£N-ED,  pp.  Dressed  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den. 

GAR'DBN-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make, 
tend,  and  dress  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Cultivating  or  tilling  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN-ING,  a.  The  act  of  laying  out  and  culti- 
vating gardens  ;  horticulture.  Encyc. 

GAR'DEN-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  garden.   Shelley. 

GAR'DEN-MOLD,  n.  Mold,  or  rich,  mellow  earth, 
suitable  for  a  garden.  Mortimer. 

GAR'DEN-PLOT,  n.    The  plot  or  plantation  of  a  gar- 

GAR'DEN-STUFF,  ti.    Plants  growing  in  a  garden  ; 

vegetables  for  the  table.     [Jl  word  in  popalar  use] 
GAR'DEN-TIL'LAGE,  71.    The  tillage  or  cultivation 

of  a  garden. 


GAR 

GAR'DEN-WARE,  n.    The  produce  of  gardens.    [JVo« 

in  use.]  Mortimer. 

GAR'DON,  71.    A  fish  of  the  roach  kind. 
GARE,  n.    Coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

Diet. 
GAR'FISH,  I  71.*  A  marine  fish.    In  America,  the  name 
GAR,  \      of  several   fishes  with  long,  pointed, 

bony  snouts,  belonging  to  the  genera  LcpUosteus  and 

Belone.  •  Haldeman. 

GAR'GA-RISM,  71.     [L.  gargarismus  ;  Gr.  yap>  apical, 

to  wash  the  mouth  ;   allied  probably  to  gorge,  the 

throat.] 

A  gargle  ;  any  liquid  prenaiation  used  to  wash  the 

mouth  and  throat,  to  cureniflammations  or  ulcers, 

&c.  Encyc. 

GAR'GA-RIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  gargartser  ;   L.  garga'riio  ; 

Gr.  jaojou^u.J 
To  wash  or  rinse  the  mouth  with  any  medicated 

liquor.  Bnco7i. 

GAR'GET,  71.     A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows  ;  also 

in  hogs.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GAR'GIL,  71.     A  distemper  in  geese,  which  stops  the 

head,  and  often  proves  fatal.  Encyc. 

GAR'GLE,  n.  t.     [Fr.  gargouiller,  to  paddle  or  dabble  ; 

It.  gargagliare,  to  murmur;  Eng.  to  gurgle;  D.  gor- 

gelen;  G.  gurgrln;  allied  to  gorge,  gurges.] 

1.  To  wash  the  throat  and  mouth  with  a  liquid 
preparation,  which  is  kept  frcm  descending  into  the 
stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  air. 

2.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat.     [Unusual.] 

Waller. 

GAR'GLE,  71.  Any  liquid  preparation  for  washing  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Wiseman. 

GAR'GLED,  pp.     Washed,  as  the  throat. 

GAR'GLING,  ppr.     Washing,  as  the  throat. 

GAR'GLING,  n.  The  act  of  washing  the  throat  with 
a  gargle  or  liquid  preparation. 

GAR'GOL,  11.     A  distemper  in  swine.         Mortimer. 

GAR'GOYLE,  a.*  [Fr.  gargnnillr.] 

The  spout  of  a  gutter,  in  nneirnt  buildings,  frequent- 
ly representing  part  of  the  human  figure,  or  some  an- 
imal, with  the  water  issuing  from  the  mouth.  [Obs.] 
It  is  also  spelt  Carole,  Gahovle,  Gurroyle. 

GaR'ISII.     SeeGAiRisH.  [Gloss,  of  Arch-. 

GAR' LAND,  a.  [Fr.  gnirlande  ;  It.  ghirlanda  ;  Sp. 
guirnalda;  Port,  grinalda  ;  Arm.  garlantez.  This  word 
has  been  referred  to  the  L.  gyrus,  and  it  may  be  from 
the  same  root.  It  seems  to  denote  something  round 
or  twisted,  for  in  Spanish  it  is  used  for  a  wreath  of 
cordage  or  puddening.] 

1.  A  wreath  or  chaplet  maoe  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  and  sometimes  of  precious  stones,  to  be 
worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown.      Pope.     Encyc. 

2.  An  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  in- 
termixed, anciently  used  at  the  gates  of  temples, 
where  feasts  and  solemn  rejoicings  were  held. 

GwUt. 

3.  The  top  ;  the  principal  thing,  or  thing  most 
prized.  Shak. 

4.  A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces.        Percy. 

5.  In  ships,  a  sort  of  bag,  of  network,  having  the 
mouth  extended  by  a  hoop,  used  by  sailors  to  keep 
provisions  in.  Totten. 

GAR'LAND,  v.  t.     To  deck  with  a  garland.  B.  Jonson. 

GAR'LAND-ED,  pp.     Adorned  with  a  garland. 

GAR'LAND-ING,  ppr.     Decking  with  a  garland. 

GaR'LAND-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  garland. 

GAR'LIC,  71.  [Sax.  garlec,  or  garleac;  gar,  a  dart  or 
lance,  in  Welsh  a  shank,  ami  leac,  a  leek  ;  Ir.  gairli- 
og ;  W.  garlleg.  The  Germans  call  it  knoblauch, 
knobleek  ;  D.  knoflook;  Gr.  o-KopoSov.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Allium,  having  a  bulbous 
root,  a  very  strong  smell,  and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste. 
Each  root  is  composed  of  several  lesser  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  garlic,  inclosed  in  a  common  membranous 
coat,  and  easily  separable.  Encyc. 

GAR'Lie-KAT'ER,7t.     A  low  fellow.  Shak. 

GAR'LICK-Y,  a.     Like  or  containing  garlic. 

GAR'LIC-PEAR-TREE,  n.  A  tree  in  Jamaica,  the 
Crateva,  bearing  a  fruit  which  has  a  strong  scent  of 
garlic.  Miller. 

GAR'MENT,  71.  [Norm,  garnament;  Old  Fr.  guarni- 
ment;  It.  guarnimento,  furniture,  ornament ;  from  the 
root  of  garnish,  and  denoting  what  is  put  on  or  fur- 
nished.] 

Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  &c. 
Garments,  in  Die  plural,  denotes  clothing  in  general ; 
dress. 


No 


Matt,  i 


puUelh  a.  piece  of  1 


cloth  to  1 


garment.  ■ 


GAR'NER,  n.  [Fr.  grenier;  Ir.  gcirneal;  Norm,  guer- 
nier,  gamier.     See  Grain.] 

A  granary  ;  a  building  or  place  where  grain  is  stored 
for  preservation. 

GAR'NER.d.  t.     To  store  in  a  granary.  Shak. 

GaK'N  r.R-ED,  pp.     Deposited  in  a  garner. 

GAR'NER-ING,  ppr.     Storing  in  a  garner. 

GAR'NET,  n.  [It.  granato;  Fr.  grenat ;  Sp.  granate; 
L.  granatus,  from  granuin,  or  granatum,  the  pome- 
granate.] 

1.  A  mineral,  usually  occurring  in  symmetrical, 
twelve-sided  crystals,  (dodecahedrons,)  of  a  deep-red 
color.  There  are  also  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black 


GAR 

varieties.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime, 
with  more  or  less  oxyd  of  iron  or  manganese.  When 
transparent,  it  is  called  precious  garnet,  and  is  used 
as  a  gem.  Other  varieties  are,  melanite,  grossular, 
allochroil,  colophonite.  The  last-mentioned  has  an 
emerald-green  color.  Garnet  is  a  very  common  min- 
eral in  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  It  is  the  carbuncle  of 
the  ancients.  Dana. 

2.  In  4-/1/77.5,  a  sort  of  tackle  fixed  to  the  main-stay, 
and  used  to  hoist  in  and  out  the  cargo.  Totten. 

GAR'NISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  garnir ;  Arm.  goamica;  Sp. 
guarnecer  (  It.  guarnire,  gucrnire  ;  Norm,  garner, 
garnishcr,  to  warn,  to  summon.  The  latter  sense  is 
still  used  in  law  language  ;  and  it  would  seem  tlrat 
warn  and  garnish  are  from  the  same  root,  for  warn, 
written  in  the  Celtic  manner,  would  be  o-uarn.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  ' 
off. 


iT,  would  oe  truant.} 
with  appendages  ;  to  set 


All  within  Willi  flowers  was  garnished. 

2.  In    cookery,  to   embellish  wit, 
round  a  dish. 

3.  To  fit  with  fetters  ;  a  cant  term 

4.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  1 
troops. 

5.  In  law,  to  warn  ;    to  g 


1  fort  garnished  with 
notice.      [See  Gar- 


Ornaui  -ni  ,  something  added  for  em- 


lisht 

3.  In  jaiU,  fetters  ;  a  cant  term. 

4.  Pensiuiiculu  carccruria  ,  an  entrance-fee  demand- 
ed by  the  old  prisoners  of  one  just  committed  to  jail. 

Grose. 
GAR'NISH- ED,    (gar'nisht,)  pp.      Adorned;    decora- 
ted ;  embellished. 

2.  Furnished. 

3.  Warned  ;  notified. 

GAR-NISH-EE',  11.  In  hw,  one  in  whose  hands  the 
property  of  an  absconding  or  absent  debtor  is  at- 
tached, who  is  warned  or  notified  of  the  demand  or 
suit,  and  who  may  appear  ami  defend  in  the  suit,  in 
the  place  of  the  principal.    Bouvier.     SIM.  of  Conn. 

GAR'NISH  ING,   n.      That   which    garnishes;    orna- 

GAR'NISH-ING,  ppr.     Adorning;  decorating;  warn 


2.  Warning;  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or  attorney 
of  an  absconding  debtor,  to  appear  and  give  infor- 
mation to  the  court. 

3.  A  fee. 

GAR'NLTURE,  71.  Ornamental  appendages;  embel- 
lishment ;  furniture  ;  dress.    Addison.   Beattic.    Gray. 

GA'ROUS,  a.     [L.  garum,  pickle.] 

Pertaining  to  garum;  resembling  pickle  made  of 
fish.  Brown. 

GAR'RAN,  I  71.     [Ir.  garran  ;   Scot,  garron  ;   G.  gur- 

GAR'RON,  j      re.] 

A  small  horse  ;  a  highland  horse  ;  a  hack  ;  a  jade  ; 
a  galloway.     [JVbt  used  in  America.]  Temple. 

GAR'RET,  71.  [Scot,  garret,  a  watch-tower,  the  top 
of  a  hill ;  garritour,  a  watchman  on  the  battlements 
of  a  castle  ;  Fr.  guerite,  a  sentinel-box  ;  Sp.  gvardil- 
la  ;  Arm.  garid  ("from  the  root  of  ward,  guard,  which 

1.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  immediately  under  the  roof. 

2.  Rotten  wood.  [JYot  in  use.]  Bacon. 
GAR'RET-ED,  a.  Protected  by  turrets.  Carew. 
GAR-RET-EER',  71.   An  inhabitant  of  a  garret ;  a  poor 

author. 
GAR'RI-SON,  71.  [Fr.  garnison  :  Arm.  goarnison ;  Sp. 
guarnicon,  a  garrison,  a  flounce,  furbelow,  or  trim- 
ming, the  setting  of  any  thing  in  gold  or  silver,  the 
guard  of  a  sword,  garniture,  ornament  ;  It.  gucrnigi- 
one;  Port,  guarni^am;  D.  waarison.  The  French, 
English,  Armoric,  Spanish,  and  Italian  words  are 
from  garnish  r  the  Dutch  is  from  waaren,  to  keep,  to 
guard,  Eng.  warren,  and  from  this  root  we  have  war- 
rant and  guaranty,  as  well  as  guard  and  regard,  all 
from  one  source.     See  Warren.] 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
town,  to  defend  it  against  an  enemy,  or  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subjection. 

2.  A  fort,  castle,  or  fortified  town,  furnished  with 
troops  to  defend  it.  Waller. 

3.  The  state  of  being  placed  in  a  fortification  for 
its  defense  ;  as,  troops  laid  in  garrison.         Spenser 

4.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  winter  quar- 
ters. Brando. 

GAR'RI-SON,  v.  t.    To  place  troops  in  a  fortress  for 

its  defense  ;  to  furnish  with  soldiers ;  as,  to  garrison 

a  fort  or  town. 
2.  To  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned  with 

troops  ;  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered  territory. 
GAR'RI-SON-ED,  pp.     Furnished  with  troops  in  a  fort 

for  defense. 
GAR'RI-SON-ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  troops  in  a 

fortress  for  defense. 
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GAR-ROTE',  n.  [Sp.]  A  mode  of  punishment  in 
Spain,  by  strangulation,  the  victim  being  placed 
on  a  stool  with  a  post  behind,  to  which  is  affixed 
an  iron  collar  with  a  screw  ;  this  collar  is  made  to 
clasp  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  and  drawn  tighter 
by  means  of  the  screw,  until  life  becomes  extinct. 
Borrow. 

GAR-RTJ'LI-TY,  71.  [L.  gamditas,  from  garrio,  to 
prate;  Gr.  yapvoi,  yqpvco ;  Ir.  gairim;  W.  gair,  a 
word.     Class  Gr,  No.  2,  9,  15,  49.] 

Talkativeness  ;  loquacity  ;  the  practice  or  habit  of 
talking  much  ;  a  babbling  or  tattling.  Ray. 

GAR'RU-LOUS,  a.f  Talkative;  prating;  as, garrulous 
old  age.  Thomson. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-LY,  ado.     In  a  talkative  manner. 

GAR'TER,  7i.  [Fr.jarretiere,  from  W.  gar,  Ann.  garr, 
the  leg,  ham,  or  shank.] 

1    A  string  or  band  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the 

2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood, 
in  Great  Britain,  called  the  order  of.  the  garter,  insti- 
tuted by  Edward  III.  This  order  is  a  college  or  cor- 
poration.    Hence,  also,  the  order  itself. 

3.  The  principal  king  at  arms.  Johnson. 

4.  A  term  in  heraldry,  signifying  the  half  of  a 
bend.  Encyc. 

GAR'TER,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  garter. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  ord;-r  of  the  narter.    Warton. 
G\R'TEK-El),  pp.     Bound  with  a  garter. 
GAR'TER-FISH,   n.    A  fish  having  a  long,  depressed 
body,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword  ;  the  Lepidopus. 

Diet,  of  JVaJ.  Hist. 
GaK'TER-ING,  ppr.    Tving  with  a  garter. 
GAR'TER-SNAKE,  n.    the  striped  snake,  a  common 
American  serpent,  the  Coluber  Sirtalis,  not  poisonous. 
Encyc.  Jim. 
GARTH,  n.     [W.  garz.     See  Garden.] 

1.  A  dam  or  wear  for  catching  fish. 

2.  A  close  ;  a  little  backside  ;  a  yard  ;  a  croft ;  a 
garden.     [JVot  used.] 

Ga'RUM,  n.  A  sauce,  much  prized  by  the  ancients, 
made  of  the  pickled  gills,  or  other  preparations,  of 
fishes. 
GAS,  n.  [Sax.  gast,  G.  geist,  D.  gcest,  spirit,  ghost. 
The  primary  sense  of  air,  wind,  spirit,  is,  to  flow,  to 
rush.  Hence,  this  word  may  be  allied  to  Ir.  gaisim, 
to  How  ;  gasaim,  to  shoot  forth,  to  gush:  gast,  a  blast 
of  wind.  It  may  also  be  allied  to  yeast,  which  see.] 
In  chemistry,  a  permanently  elastic,  aeriform  fluid, 
or  a  substance  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  by  its  permanent  combination  with  caloric. 

Gases  are  invisible  except  when  colored,   which 
happens  in  a  few  instances. 
GAS'CON,  7i.     A  native  of  Gasconv,  in  France. 
UAS-eON-ADE',  7i.     [Fr.,  from  Gascon,  an  inhabitant 
of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  are  noted  for  boast- 
ing-] 

A  boast  or  boasting ;  a  vaunt ;  a  bravado  ;  a  brag- 
ging. Swift. 
GAS-CON-ADE',   v.  i.     To  boast;  to  brag;  to  vaunt ; 

to  bluster. 
CAS-CON-aD'ER,  7i.     A  great  boaster. 
UAS'E-OUS,  a.     In  the  form  of  gas  or  an  aeriform 

fluid. 
GASH,  n.      [I  know  not  through  what  channel  we 
have  received  this  word.     It  may  be  allied  to  chisel. 
See  Class  Gs,  No.  5,  6,  12,  28.] 

A  deep  and  long  cut ;  an  incision  of  considerable 
length,  particularly  in  flesh.  Milton. 

GASH,  v.  t.    To  make  a  gash,  or  long,  deep  incision ; 

applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh. 
GASH'ED,  (gasht,)  pp.  Cut  with  a  long,  deep  incision. 
'      ;  hid 
:,  dee 
vessel  for  containing  and  pre- 
Urc. 


GAT 


ur\atiJLU,  ( gasnt,;  pp 
OASII'FUL,  a.     Fuil, 


process  of  converting  into  gas. 

QAS'l-Vl-ED,pp.     Converted  into  an  aeriform  fluid. 

UAS'l-FY,  v.  t.     [gas  and  L.  facio,  to  make.] 

To  convert  into  gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  by  combi- 
nation with  caloric. 

GAS'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  gas. 

GAS'KET,  n.     [Sp.  caxeta.     See  Case.] 

A  flat,  plaited  cord  fastened  to  the  sail-yard  of  a 
ship,  and  used  to  furl  or  tie  the  sail  to  the  yard  ;  also, 
the  platted  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston  of  the 
steam-engine  and  its  pumps.  Brande. 

GAS'KINS,  7i.  pi.  Galligaskins ;  wide,  open  hose.  [See 
Gallioasiuns.]  .  Shak. 

GAS'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  Light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbureted-hydrogen  gas.  Gas-lights  are 
now  substituted  for  oil-lights,  in  illuminating  streets 
and  apartments  in  houses. 

GAS'ME-TER,  n.  [gas  and  meter.]  A  machine  at- 
tached to  gas-works  and  to  gas-pipes,  to  show  the  ex- 
act quantity  used.  Haldeman. 

GAS  OM'E-TER,  n.     [gas  and  Gr.  perpov.] 

In  chemistry,  an  instrument  or  appaiatus,  intended 

to  measure,  collect,  preserve,  or  mix,  different  gases. 

Com. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas 

employed  in  an  experiment ;  also,  the  place  where 

gas  is  prepared  for  lighting  streets.    R.  S.  Jameson. 


GAS-OM'E-TRY,   n.     The 


GASP,   v.  i.      [Sw.   gispa,   Dan.   gisper,  to   gape,   to 
yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  catching  the  breath, 
or  in  laborious  respiration,  particularly  in  dying. 

Addison. 

2.  To  long  for.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GASP,  v.  t     To  emu  breath  by  opening  wide  the 


t  sobs  he  gasps  away  1 


GASP'£D,  (gaspt,)  pp.  of  Gasp. 

GASP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Opening  the  mouth  wide  for 
catching  the  breath. 

GASP'ING,   7i.    The  opening  of  the  mouth  to  catch 
breath. 
2.  Figuraiirrln,  strong  aspiration  or  desire. 

GAS'S  Y,  a.  Full  of  gas  ;  hence,  inflated  ;  exhilarated. 
[  Colloquial.] 

GAST,         )  v.  t.    To  make  aghast ;  to  frighten.  [JYot 

GAST'ER,  j      usedA  Sltak. 

GAST'NESS,  n.     Amazement ;  fright.     [JVot  used.] 
Shak. 

GAS'TRIC,  a.  [from  Gr.  yarnp,  the  belly  or  stom- 
ach.] 

Belonging  to  the  belly,  or  rattier  to  the  stoniach. 
The  gastric  juice,  or  liquor,  is  a  thin,  pellucid  fluid, 
produced  by  a  peculiar  set  of  secretories  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the 
agents  in  digestion.  Tally. 

GAS-TRIL'0-Q.UIST,  n.  [Gr.  jarw,  belly,  and  L. 
loqnor,  to  speak.] 

Literally,  one  who  speaks  from  his  belly  or  stom- 
ach ;  hence,  one  who  so  modifies  his  voice  that  it 
seems  to  conn'  from  another  person  or  place.  Reid. 

GAS-TRIL'0-Q.UY,  n.  A  speaking  that  appeals  to 
proceed  from  the  beHy. 

GAS-TRI'TIS,  71.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

GAS'TRO-CeLE,  n.  [Gr.  jarw,  the  stomach,  and 
/fijAij,  a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  of  the  stomach. 

GAS-TRUL'O-GY,  ti.     A  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

GAS'TRO  MAN-CY,7i.  [Gr.  y arnp,  belly,  and  pav- 
T£iu,  divination.] 

1.  A  kind  of  divination,  among  the  ancients,  by 
means  of  words  seeming  to  be  uttered  from  the 
belly.  Brande. 

2.  Also,  a  species  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
or  other  round,  transparent  vessel's,  in  the  center  of 
which  figure^  appear  by  magic  art.  Brande. 

GAS'TRO-NoME,       in.   One  who  loves  good  living ; 

GAS-TIN  >N'<>-MER,  «      an  epicure. 

GAS  TRO-NOM'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  gastronomy. 

GAS-TRON'O-JIIST.  n.     One  who  likes  good  living. 

GAS-TRON'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  yarptov.] 
The  art  or  science  of  good  eating. 

GAS'TRO-POD,  71.  [Gr.  yarnp,  the  stomach,  and 
rr,<5tt,  feet.] 

An  animal  which  moves  by  a  fleshy  apparatus  un- 
der the  belly,  or  that  has  the  belly  and  foot  joined, 
as  in  the  slugs  Limax  or  naked  snails.  Bell. 

GAS-TROP'OD-OUS,  a.  Having  the  belly  and  foot 
joined. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  }  arnp,  belly,  and  patpta, 
a  sewing  or  suture.] 

The  operation  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. Quincy. 

GAS-TROT'0-MY,  7t.  [Gr.  yac-np,  belly,  and  Hutita, 
to  cut.] 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  abdo- 
men. Encyc. 

GAS'-WORKS,  77.  pi.    A  place  where  gas  is  generated 

GAT,  prct.  of  Get.  [for  lighting  cities. 

GATE,  «.  [Sax.  gate,  geat ;  Ir.  geata  ;  Scot.  gait.  The 
Goth,  gatwo,  Dan.  gade,  Sw.  gata,  G.  gasse,  Sans. 
gaut,  is  a  way  or  street.  In  D.  gat  is  a  gap  or 
channel.  If  the  radical  letters  are  Gd,  or  Gt,  it 
may  be  connected  vvith  gad,  to  go,  as  it  signifies 
a  passage.] 

1.  A  large  door  which  gives  entrance  into  a  walled 
city,  a  casile,  a  temple,  palace,  or  other  large  edifice. 
It  differs  from  door  chiefly  in  being  larger.  Gate  sig- 
nifies both  the  openinii  or  passage,  and  the  frame  of 
boards,  planks,  or  timber,  which  closes  the  passage. 

2.  A  frame  of  timber,  iron,  &c,  which  opens  or 
closes  a  passage  into  any  court,  garden,  or  other  in- 
closed giound  ;  also,  the  passage. 

3.  The  frame  which  shuts  or  stops  the  passage  of 
water  through  a  dam,  lock,  &c. 

4.  An  avenue;  an  opening  ;  a  way.        Knolles. 
In  Scripture, figuratioely,  power,  dominion.    "Thy 

seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies  ; "  that  is, 
towns  and  fortresses.     Gen.  xxii. 

The  gates  of  hell,  are  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  devil  and  his  instruments.    Matt.  xvi. 

The  gates  of  death,  are  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Ps.  ix. 


Young 


GAU 


GAT'ED,  a.     Having  gates. 

GATE'IJESS,  a.     Having  no  gate. 

GATE'-VEIN,  (-vane,)  n.  The  vena  porta,  a  large 
vein  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  liver.  Bacon.     Hooper. 

GaTE'WAY,  n.  A  way  through  the  gate  of  some  in- 
Closure.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  structure  to  be  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
area  before  a  mansion.  Chalmers. 

GATH'ER,  v.t.  [Sax.  gaderian,  or  gatheriun  ;  D.  ga- 
deren.  I  know  not  whether  the  first  syllable  is  a 
prefix  or  not.  The  CI).  11)  signifies,  to  inclose,  and 
to  gather  dates.  If  the  elements  are  primarily  Gd, 
the  word  coincides  with  G.  gatlern,  Ch.  1JN,  to 
gather,  to  bind.] 

1.  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate things  into  one  place  or  into  one  aggregate  body. 

Gather  stones  ;  and  they  look  stones,  and  made  a  heap.  — Cicn. 

2.  To  get  in  harvest ;  to  reap  or  cut  and  bring  into 
barns  or  stores.    Lcvit.  xxv.  20. 

3.  To  pick  up  ;  to  glean  ;  to  get  in  small  parcels 
and  bring  together. 

Gather  out  the  stones.  —  Is.  Ijtii. 

He  must  gadier  up  money  by  degrees.  Locke. 

4.  To  pluck  ;  to  collect  by  cropping,  picking,  or 
plucking. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  fi gs  from  thistles  ?  —  Matt. 

5.  To  assemble ;  to  congregate  ;  to  bring  persons 
into  one  place.     Exelt.  xxii.  19. 

C.  To  collect  in   abundance;   to  accumulate;  to 
amass. 

I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of 


7.  To  select  and  take ; 
bring  together. 

Save   us,  0    Lord 


eparate  from  other 


od,   and  gather   us  from   among  the 

8.  To  sweep  together. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathered  of  every  kind.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

9.  To  bring  into  one  body  or  interest. 

Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him.  —  Is.  Ivi. 

10.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  expansion  or 
diffusion  ;  to  contract. 

Gathering  bis  Hiv.'intr  n ■!»',  !]■'  seemed  to  stand 

In  act  to  .spe;ik,  Liin  I  gi\ic.  nil  sln-iobcd  his  hand.  Pope. 

11.  To  gain. 

He  gadurs  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  Dryden. 

12.  To  pucker  ;  to  plait. 

13.  To  deduce  by  inference  ;  to  collect  or  learn  by 
reasoning.  From  what  I  hear  I  gather  that  he  was 
present. 

After  he  had  seen  the  vision,  i;nn;...Ii  .["ly  we  endeavored  to  go 
into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had 
called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  — Acts  xvi. 

14.  To  coil,  as  a  serpent. 

To  gather  breath  :  to  have  respite.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

GATH'ER,   v.  i.     To  collect ;  to  unite  ;  to  increase  ; 

to  be  condensed.     The  clouds  gather  in  the  west. 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion  of  like 
matter. 

3.  To  assemble.     The  people  gather  fast. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter.     [See  Gathering.] 
GATH'ER,  re.    A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  draw- 
ing. 

GATH'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collected  ;  that 
may  be  deduced.     [Unusual.]  Godwin. 

GATH'ER  ED,  pp.  or  a.  Collected  ;  assembled  ;  con- 
tracted ,  plaited  ;  drawn  by  inference. 

GATH'ER  ER,  71.  One  who  gathers  or  collects;  one 
who  gets  in  a  crop. 

GATH'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Collecting  ;  assembling  ; 
dra,wing  together;  plaiting;  wrinkling. 

GATH'ER-ING,  71.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assem- 
bling. 

2.  Collection  ;  a  crowd  ;  an  assembly. 

3.  Charitable  contribution.     1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  A  tumor  suppurated  or  maturated  ;  a  collection 
of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 

GAT'TER-TREE,  71.  A  species  of  Cornus  or  Corne- 
lian cherrv.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GAT'-TOOTH-ED,  (-tootht,)  a.  Goat-toothed  ;  Inn- 
ing a  lickerish  tooth  ;  lustful.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

GAUD,  v.  i.     [L.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice.] 
"  To  exult ;  to  rejoice.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GAUD,  «.     [L.  gaitdium.] 

An  ornament ;  something  worn  for  adorning  the- 
person  ;  a  fine  thing.     [Obs.]  Sltak. 

GAUD'ED,  a.  Adorned  vvith  trinkets  ;  colored.  [Obs  1 
Chaucer.     Shak.  ' 

GAUD'ER-Y,  n.     Finery  ;  fine  things  ;  ornaments. 
Bacon.     Dryden. 

GAUD'FUL,  a.     Joyful ;  showy. 

GAUD'I-LY,  adv.  Showily  ;  with  ostentation  of  fine 
dress.  Guthrie. . 

GAUD'I-NESS,  71.  Shovviness  ;  tinsel  appearance  ; 
ostentatious  finery.  Whitlock. 
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GAV 

GAUD'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  ornament. 
GAUD'Y,  a.    Showy  ;  splendid ;  gay. 

A  goldfinch  there  1  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes.  Dryden. 

2.  Ostentatiously  fine  ;  gay  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  nature  or  good  taste. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy.  Shak. 

GAUD'YLn.  A  feast  or  festival ;  a  word  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Cheyne. 

GAUF'FER-ING,  n.  A  mode  of  plaiting  or  fluting 
frills,  &c,  in  which  the  plaits  are  wider  than  usual. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GAUGE,  (gaje,)  v.  t  [Fr.  jauger,  to  gage  ;  jauge,  a 
measuring-rod  ;  Arm.  jauja,  or  jnuchi,  to  gage  ;jauch, 
a  rod.  It  is  supposed  by  J.  Thomson,  that  this  is 
contracted  from  jaalge,  i'roin  gaulc,  a  rod  or  pole. 
But  qtt.] 

1.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a 
cask  or  vessel,  as  a  pipe,  puncheon,  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, tierce,  or  keg. 

2.  To  measure"  in  respect  to  proportion. 

The  veins  nicely  %nu£e>l  on  each  side.  Derham. 

GaUGE,  (gaje,)  n.  A  measure;  a  standard  of  meas- 
ure. Mozon. 

2.  Measure  ;  dimensions.  Burke. 

3.  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks  in  the 
water. 

4.  Among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  va- 
riously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, slopes, 
&c,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

5.  An  instrument,  in  joinery,  made  to  strike  a  line 
parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board. 

Rain-gauge  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  at 
any  given  place. 

Sea-gauge ;  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea. 

Sliding-gauge  ;  a  tool  used  by  mathematical  instru- 
ment makers, Tor  measuring  and  setting  off  distances. 
Tide-gauge;    an  instrument  for   determining   the 
hight  of  the  tides. 

Wind-gauge  ;    an   instrument  for   measuring  the 
force  of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface. 
[See  also  Gage.] 
'GaITGE'A-BLE,  a.   Thai  may  be  gauged  or  measured. 
U.vrG'f:!),  (gajil,)  pp.     Measured. 
GAUG'ER,   n.      One  who  gauges;    an  officer  whose 

business  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  casks. 
GaUG'ING,  ppr.     Measuring  a  cask  ;  ascertaining  di- 
mensions ur  proportions  of  quantity. 
GAUG'ING,  n.     The  art  of  measuring  the  contents  or 

capacities  of  vessels  of  any  form.  Ed.  Enci/c. 

GAUG'ING-UOD,  n.    An  instrument  to  be  used  in 

measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or  vessels. 
GAUL,  n.     [L.  Gallia.] 

A  name  of  ancient  France  ;  also,  an  inhabitant  of 
Gaul. 
GAUL'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  France  or  Gaul. 
GAUI.T,  n.  A  provincial  name,  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, for  a  series  of  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  the  geo- 
logical position  of  which  is  between  the  upper  and 
lower  green-sand.  Lyell. 

GAUNT,  (g'int,)  a.  [The  origin  is  uncertain.  Qu. 
Sax.  gewanian,  waniau,  to  wane.  In  W.  gwan  is 
weak,  poor,] 

Vacant ;  hollow  ;  empty,  as  an  animal  after  long 
fasting  ;  hence,  lean  ;  meager ;  thin  ;  slender.   Shak. 
GAUNT'LET,  n.*  [Fr.  gantclet,  from  gant,  a  glove; 
It.  guanto  ;  D.  want ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  vante,  a  glove.] 


To  Utrow  the  gauntlet,  is  it-  challenge ;  and 


■<V,  UP 

GAUZE,   n.    [Sp.  gasa  ;  Fr.  gaze  ;  Arm.  gazen.    Qu. 

L.  gaasape,  or  gossipium.] 
A  very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff,  of  silk  or 

linen.  Encyc. 

GAUZE'-LOOAT,  ?i.    A  luom  in  which  gauze  is  wove. 
UfiUZ'Y,  a.    Like  gauze  ,  thin  as  gauze. 
GAVE,  pret.  of  Give. 
GAVEL,  it.     In  law,  tribute  ;  toll;  custom.    [See  Ga- 


G.VV'EL,   n.     [ 


Fr.  jm-elle;  Port,  gavela,  a  sheaf ;  W. 


laid  together  by  reapers,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
more  handfllls.  J\Tcw  England. 

2.  In  England,  a  provincial  word  for  ground. 

Eng.  Diet. 
GAVEL,  for  G»Bt,E,  or  Gable-End.  [See  Gable.] 
GAVEL-ET,  n.  An  ancient  and  special  cessavit,  in 
Kent,  in  England,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
continues,  by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his 
rent  and  services  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  tenements.  Encyc. 

2.  In  London,  a  writ  used  in  the  hustings,  given  to 
lords  of  rents  in  the  city.  Encyc. 

GAVEL-KIND,  7t.    [This  word  gavel  is  British.     In 
W.  gavael  signifies  a  hold,  a  grasp,  tenure;  gavael- 


GAT. 

cenedyl,  the  hold  or  tenure  of  a  family,  (not  the  kind 
of  tenure  ;)  gavaelu,  to  hold,  grasp,  arrest.  Ir.  gab- 
hail,  gabham,  to  take  ;  gabhailcine,  gavelkind.  In  Ir. 
gabhal  is  a  fork,  (G.  gabel,)  and  the  groin,  and  it  ex- 
presses the  collateral  branches  of  a  family  ;  but  the 
Welsh  application  is  most  probably  the  true  one.] 

A  tenure,  in  England,  by  which  land  descended 
from  the  father  to  all  his  sons  in  equal  portions,  and 
the  land  of  a  brother,  dying  without  issue,  descend- 
ed equally  to  his  brothers.  This  species  of  tenure 
prevailed  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
realm ;  but  particularly  in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists. 
Seld.cn.     Cowel.     Blackstone.     Cyc. 

GAVE-LOCK,  n.    [Sax.]     An  iron  crow. 

Ga'VI-AL,  7t.  A  species  of  crocodile,  having  a  long, 
slender  muzzle.  Mantell. 

GAVI-LAN,  7i.  A  species  of  hawk  in  the  Philippine 
Isles  ;  the  back  and  wings  yellow  ;  the  belly  white. 

GAVOT.n.     [Fr.  gavotte;  It.  gavotta.] 

A  kind  of  dance,  or  tune,  the  air  of  which  has 
two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in  common  time,  each 
of  which  is  played  twice  over.  The  first  has  usually 
four  or  eight  bars,  and  the  second  contains  eight, 
twelve,  or  more.  Encyc. 

GAW'BY.n.     A  dunce.     Wot  in  use.] 

GAWK,  71.  [Sax.  gicc,  geac,  a  cuckoo  ;  G.  gauch,  a 
cuckoo,  and  a  fool,  an  unfledged  fop,  a  chough  ;  Scot. 
gaakie,  gauky,  a  fool  ;  D.  gek ;  Sw.  gad:,  a  fool,  a 
buffoon  ;  Dan.  girlc,  a  jest,  a  joke.  It  seems  that  this 
word  is  radically  one  with  juke,  juggle,  which  see.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  [In  both  senses,  it  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland.] 

GAWK'Y,  a.  Foolish;  awkward  ;  clumsy ;  clown- 
ish. [In  this  sense  it  is  retained  in  vulgar  use  in 
America.] 

[Is  not  this  allied  to  the  Fr.  gauche,  left,  untoward, 
unhandy,  Eng.  awk,  awkward  ;  gauehir,  to  shrink 
back  or  turn  aside,  to  use  shifts,  to  double,  to 
dodge?  This  verb  well  expresses  the  actions  of  a 
jester  or  buffoon.] 

GAWK'Y,  ii.  A  tall,  awkward,  ungainly,  or  stupid 
fellow. 

GAWN.  [Corrupted  for  gallon.]  A  small  tub  or 
lading  vessel. 

GAWN'TREE,  n.  A  wooden  frame  on  which  beer- 
casks  are  set. 

GAY,  a.  [Fr.  gai;  Arm.  gae;  It.  gaio,  gay.  In  Sp. 
gaya  is  a  stripe  of  different  colors  on  stuffs  ;  gaytero 
is  "gaudy  ;  and  gaijo  is  a  jay.  The  W.  has  mnyc, 
gay,  gaudy,  brave.  This  is  a  contractetl  word,  but 
whether  from  the  root  of  gaudy,  or  not,  is  not  ob- 
vious. In  some  of  its  applications,  it  seems  allied 
to  joy.] 

1.  Merry  ;  airy  ;  jovial 
denotes  more  life  : 


Belinda  smiled,  and  u 


sportive  ;  frolicsome.     It 
than  cheerful. 

the  vrorld  was  gi 


Pope. 


2.  Fine  ;  showy  ;  as,  a  gay  dress. 

3.  Inflamed  or  merry  with  liquor;  intoxicated;  a 
vulvar  use  of  the  word  in  America. 

GAY,  71.     An  ornament.     [Not  used.]       L' Estrange. 
GAY'E-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  gaicle ;  Fr.  gaiezza.] 

1.  Merriment ;  mirth  ;  airiness;  as,  a  company  full 
of  gayety. 

2.  Act  of  juvenile  pleasure  ;  the  gayctics  of  youth. 

3.  Finery  ;  show  ;  as,  the  gayety  of  dress. 
GAY'LY,  adv.     Merrily  ;  with  mirth  and  frolic. 

2.  Finely;  splendidly;  pompously;  as,  ladies  gay- 
ly  dressed  ;  a  flower  guutit  blooming.  Pope. 

GAY'LY-GILD'EIJ,  a.     Gilded  with  showy  finery. 
GaV'.NESS,  ji.     Gavetv  ;  finery.  {Gray. 

GAY'SOME,  a.     Full  of  gayety.     [Little  «.«</.] 
GAZE,  7,.  j.t  [Qu.  Gr.  «,  agipai,  to  be  astonished,  and 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  run  chazah,  to  see  or  look  ;  that 
is,  to  fix  the  eye  or  to  reach  with  the  eye.] 

To  fix  the  eyes  and  look  steadily  and  earnestly  ; 
to  look  with  eagerness  or  curiosity  ;  as  in  admiration, 
astonishment,  or  in  study. 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind.  Shak. 

Ye   men  of  u'aliice,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  f  — 

GAZE,  v.  t.    To  view  with  fixed  attention. 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.  Milton. 

[It  is  little  used  as  a  transitive  verb.] 
GAZE,  it.     A  fixed  look  ;  a  look  of  eagerness,  wonder, 
or  admiration  ;  a  continued  look  of  attention. 
With  secret  gaze, 
Or  opon  admiration,  him  behold.  AKiou. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on ;  that  which  causes  one  to 
gaze. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze.  Milton. 

GAZE'FUL,   a.     Looking   with   a   gaze ;    looking  in- 
tently." Spenser. 
GAZE'HOUND,n.    A  hound  that  pursues  by  the  sight 

rather  than  by  the  scent.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

GA-ZEL',        J    H.       [Fr.   gazelle  ;    Sp.    gazcla  ;    Port. 
GAZELLE',  j*    gazella ;  from  the  Arabic.     The  verb 

under  which  this  word   is  placed,  ^\Z  gazala,  is 
rendered  to  remove,  withdraw,  retire,  or  be  separate.] 


GEL 

A  small,  swift,  elegantly-funned  species  of  ante- 
lope, celebrated  for  the  luster  and  soft  expression  of 
its  eyes.  Brande 

GAZE'MENT,  7i.     View.     [Wot  muse.]         Spenser. 
GAZ'ER,  71.     One  who  gazes  ;  one  who  looks  steadily 
and  intently,  from  delight,  admiration,  or  study. 
Pope. 
GA-ZET',  n.    [It.  gazzetta.]     A  Venetian  halfpenny. 

Massinger. 
GA-ZETTE',  (ga-zet',)  n.     [It.  gazzetta  ;  Fr.  gazette. 
Gazzetta  is  said  to  have  been  a  Venetian  coin,  which 
was  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper ;  and  hence  the 

A  newspaper;  a  sheet  or  half  sheet  of  paper  pub- 
lished periodically,  and  containing  an  account  of 
transactions  and  events  of  public  or  private  concern, 
which  are  deemed  important  and  interesting.  The 
first  gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
1605.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  London  Gazette.  It  is  now 
the  official  newspaper,  and  published  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Encyc. 

GA-ZETTE',  (ga-zet',)  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  gazette  ; 
to  announce  or  publish  in  a  gazette. 

GA-ZETT'ED,  pp.     Published  in  a  gazette. 

GAZ-ET-TEER',  n.  A  writer  of  news,  or  an  officer 
appointed  to  publish  news  bv  authority.     Johnson. 

2.  The  title  of  a  newspaper. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  brief  description  of  empires, 
kingdoms,  also  of  cities,  towns,  and  rivers,  in  a 
country,  or  in  the  whole  world,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged ;  a  book  of  topographic  al  descriptions. 

GaZ'ING,  ppr.  ore.    [See  Gaze.]    Looking  with  fixed 

attention. 
GA«'ING-STOCK,  7i.    A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn 

or  abhorrence  ;  an  object  of  curiosity  or  contempt. 
Bp.  Hall. 
GA-ZfW,  (ga-zoon',)  n.     [Fr.,  turf.]     In   fortification, 

pieces  of  turf  used  to  line  parapets  and  the  faces  of 

works  raised  of  earth.  Brande. 

GE.     [Sax.]     A  particle  often  prefixed  to  Saxon  verbs, 
GliAL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  geler;  L.  gelo.]  [&c. 

_  To  congeal.     [Obs.] 
GEAR,  7i.     [Sax.  gearinnn,  gyrian,  to  prepare  ;  gearw, 

prepared,  prompt ;  geanra,  habit,  clothing,  apparatus; 

G.  gar,  D.  ^aar,  dressed,  dune,  ready  ;  perhaps  Sw. 

garfva,  to  tan.] 

1.  Apparatus;  whatever  is  prepared  ;  hence,  habit ; 

dress  ;  ornaments. 


of  draught; 


As  .'.iv  i!,y^.]l   in  i..  r  in,  .a  ... .r,n me.  .^lut. 

2.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  beasts 
tackle. 

3.  The  same  as  Gearing,  which  see. 

4.  In  Scotland,  warlike  accouterments ;  also,  goods, 
riches.  Jamicson. 

5.  Business  ;  matters.     [06s.]  Spctiser. 

6.  By  seamen  pronounced  jntrs,  which  see. 
GEAR,  v.  t.     To  dress  ;  to  put  on  gear;  to  harness 
GSA'&'JBD,  pp.     Dressed;  harnessed. 
GEAR'ING,  ppr.     Dressing;  harnessing. 
GeAU'ING,  11.*  Harness.  • 

*2.  A  train  of  toothed  wheels  for  transmitting  mo- 
tion in  machinery.  HeberL 
GEA'SON,  (ge'zn,)  n.    Rare;   uncommon;  wonder- 
ful.    [Obs.)                                                       Spenser. 
GEAT.  n.     [D.  gat      See  Gate.] 

The  hole  through  which  metal  runs  into  a  mold  in 
castings.  Mozon. 

GECK,  7i.     [G.  geek ;  Sw.  gdck  ;  Dan.  giek.] 

-Obs.]  Shak. 


GECKO,  7i.*  A  name  common  to  a  family  of  saurian 
reptiles  ;  a  nocturnal  lizard.  Partington. 

GEE,  j    A   word    used    bv   teamsters,    directing   their 

JEE,  \  teams  to  pass  further  to  the  right,  or  from 
the  driver,  when  on  the  near  side ;  opposed  to  hoi  or 

< ;  I ;  F.S  E,  «.  ;  pi.  of  Goose.  [haw. 

GEEST,  ii.  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land, 
not  of  recent  orisrin.  Jameson. 

GE-HEN'NA,  n.  "[Gr.  yttvva,  from  the  Heb.  ge-kin- 
nom,  the  vallev  of  Hinnoin,  in  which  was  Tcphet, 
where  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  children  to  Mo- 
loch, and  which  was  afterward  regarded  as  a  place 
of  abomination.     2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

This  word  has  been  used  by  the  Jews  as  equiva- 
lent to  hell,  place  of  fire  or  torment  after  death, 
and  the  Greek  word  is  rendered  by  our  translators 
bv  hell  and  hell-fire.     Mat.  xviii.  9  ;  xxiii.  15. 

GEW'LEN-ITE,  (gS'len-Ite,)  )}.  [from  Gehlen,  the 
chemist.] 

A  mineral  of  a  grayish  color  and  resinous  luster, 
found  chiefly  at  Alt.  Monzoni.  Its  primary  form  is  a 
right  square  prism. 

GE'IN,  n.  [Gr.  >  17,  earth.]  In  chemistry,  the  same  as 
Humus,  which  see. 

(JEL'A-BLE,  a.  [from  L.  gelu,  frost,  or  gelo,  to  con- 
geal.] 

That  may  or  can  be  congealed  ;  capable  of  being 
converted  into  jelly. 

GEL'A-TIN,  71.  [It.  and  Sp.  gelatina,  from  L.  gelo,  to 
congeal,  to  freeze.] 

A  concrete  animal  substance,  transparent,  and 
soluble  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  rapidly  in  warm 
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*See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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GEM 

water.  With  tannin,  a  yellowish-wliite  precipitate 
is  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  gelatin,  which 
forms  an  elastic,  adhesive  mass,  not  unlike  vegeta- 
ble gluten,  and  is  a  compound  of  tannin  and  gelatin. 

GEL'A-TIN.     See  Gelatinous.  [Parr. 

GE-LAT'I-NaTE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  gelatin, 
or  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

GE-LAT'I-NaTE,  v.  t  To  convert  into  gelatin,  or 
Into  a  substance  resembling  jelly. 

GE-LAT-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting or  being  turned  into  gelatin,  or  into  a  sub- 
stance like  jelly.  Kirwan. 

GE-LAT'I-NI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  gelatin. 
Med.  and  Surg:  Jo  urn. 

CE-LAT'IN-IZE,  v.  i.    The  same  as  Gelatinate. 
Fleming: 

GE-LAT-I-No'SA,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  gelatinous  ani- 
mals. Cuvier. 

GE-LAT'I-NOUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  and  consistence 
of  gelatin  ;  resembling  jelly  ;  viscous  ;  moderately 
stiff  and  cohesive. 

GELD,  71.  [Sax.  gild;  Sw.  g'dld ;  Dan.  gield;  G.  and 
D.  geld.] 

Money  ;  tribute ;  compensation.  This  word  is 
obsolete  in  English,  but  it  occurs  in  old  laws  and 
law  books  in  composition  ;  as  in  Danegeld,  or  Dane- 
gelt,  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Danes  ;  Wercgcld,  com- 
pensation for  the  life  of  a  man,  Sec. 

GELD,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Gelded  or  Gelt  ;  pp.  Gelded  or 
Gelt.  [G.  geilen,  geltcn  ;  Sw.  galla;  Dan.  gilder, 
to  geld, 'and  to  cut  off  the  gills  of  herrings;  Ir. 
caillim,  to  geld,  to  lose,  to  destroy.     Qu.  W.  colli,  to 

lose,  or  Eth.   l(\l    gali,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  emasculate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part.  Shak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  immodest  or  exception- 
able. Dryden. 

GEI/r'ED'  i  pp'    Castrated  5  emasculated. 

CKLD'ER,  n.    One  who  castrates. 

GELD'ER-ROSE,  n.  [Q.U.  from  Quclderland.]  A 
plant,  a  species  of  Viburnum,  bearing  large,  white 
balls  of  flowers;  also  called  the  snowball-tree. 

GELD'ING,  ppr.     Castrating.  [P.  Cyc. 

GELD'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  castrating. 

2.  A  castrated  animal,  but  chie.llv  a  horse. 

GEL'ID,  a.  [L.  gclidus,  (nun  ..r/e,  to  freeze,  Ft.  geler. 
See  Cool,  Cold.] 

Cold  ;  very  cold.  Thomson. 

GE-LID'I-TY,  7i.     Extreme  cold. 

GGL'ID-LY,  adv.     Coldly. 

GEL'ID-NESS,  n.     Coldness. 

GEL'LY,  71.     [Fr.   gelee ;   Port,   gelea ;   Sp.  jalca  ;   L. 

fclo,  gelatus.  It  is  now  more  generally  written 
ellt.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar. 

2.  A  viscous  or  glutinous  sub.-tance  ;  a  gluey  sub- 
stance, soft,  but  cohesive      [See  Jellv  ] 

GELT,  pp.  of  Geld. 

GELT,  n.    A  castrated    animal  ;    a    gelding.      [JVbe 

used.] 
GELT,  for  Gilt.     Tinsel,  or  gilt  surface.     [JVot  used.] 
GEM,  71.     [L.  gemma;  It.  id. ;  Sp.  yema ;  Port,  gomo  ; 

Ir.  geam ;  G.  Iceim  ;  D.  Hem.     The  sense  is  probably 

a  shoot.    See  Class  Gm,  No.  5,  Ar.] 

1.  A  bud.  In  botany,  the  bud  or  compendium  of  a 
plant,  covered  with  scales  to  protect  the  rudiments 
from  the  cold  of  winter  and  other  injuries;  called 
the  hybernacle  or  winter  quarters  of  a  plant.     Encyc. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  ruby, 
topaz,  emerald,  &c. 

GEM,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 

2.  To  bespangle  ;    as,  foliage  gemmed  with   dew- 

3.  To  embellish  with  detached  beauties.        [drops. 

England  is  slukl....l  and  ::<  un;wl  with  ensiles  and  palaces. 

Irving. 
GEM,  v.  i.    To  bud  ;  to  germinate.  Milton. 

GE-MA'RA,  71.     [Ch.  1DJ,  to  finish.] 

The  second  part  of  the  Talmud,  or  the  commen- 
tary on  the'Mishna. 
GE-MAR'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Gemara.     Encyc. 
GEM'-BOSS-ED,  a.     Hoss,  d  with  gems.  Atherstone. 
GEM'EL,  71.*  [L.  gemellus.] 

A  pair  ;  a  term  in  heraldry.  Drayton. 

GEM-EL-LIP' A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  gemellus  and  pario.] 

Producing  twins.  Diet. 

GEM'EL-RING,  n.    A  term  applied  to  rings  with  two 

bal,  whic' 

To  double.     [Little  used.] 
GEM-I-NA'TION, /i.    A  doubling;  duplication;  repe- 
tition. Boyle. 
GEM'I-Nr,  71.  pi.     [L.J    Twins.     In  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation or  sign  of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  two 
bright  stars  Castor  and  Pollux.                         Encyc. 
GEM'I-NOUS,  a,     [L.  geminus.] 

Double  ;  in  pairs.  Brown. 

GEM'1-NY,  77.    [Supra.]    Twins  ;  a  pair ;  a  couple. 

Shak. 
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GEM'MA-RY,  a.    [from  gem.]     Pertaining  to  gems  or 

jewels. 
GEM'MATE,  a.     Having  buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds. 
GEM-MA'TION,  71.     [L.'gemmatio,  from  gemma.] 

1.  In  botany,  budding;  the  state,  form,  or  construc- 
tion of  the.  bud  of  plants,  of  the  leaves,  stipules, 
petioles,  or  scales.  Marty  iu 

2.  The  process  of  reproduction  by  buds. 
GEM'MED, p/i.    Adorned  with  jewels  or  buds. 
GEM'JM  E-OLIS,  a.     [L.  gemmeus.] 

Pertaining  to  gems ;  of  the  nature  of  gems  ;  re- 
sembling gems. 

GEM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  buds. 

GEM'MI-NESS,  ii.     Spruceness  ;  smartness. 

GEM'MING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  jewels  or  buds. 

GEM-MIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  and  pario, 
to  bear.  ] 

Producing  buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds  on  the  body 
which  mature  and  fall  off  into  independent  animals, 
as  some  polyps.  Dana. 

GEM-MOS'I-TY,  7t.    The  quality  of  being  a  gem  or 

GEM'MULE,  7i.    A  little  bud  or  gem.  Eaton. 

GEM-MU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  gemmules. 
GEM'MY,  a.     Bright  ;  glittering;  full  of  gems. 

2.  Neat ;  spruce  ;  smart. 
GE-MOTE',    71.      [Sax.]      A  meeting.     [Obs.]     [See 

given  to  a  species  of  the 
antelope.  J.  Barrow. 

GEN-DA  RME',  (zhltn-darm',)  7t.  In  France,  one  of 
the  gensd'armes,  a  select  body  of  troops,  destined  to 
watch  over  the  interior  public  safety. 

GEN-DA  R'MER-Y,  n.  [Supra.]  The  body  of  gen- 
d'armes.  Hume. 

GEN'DER,  71.  [Fr.  genre;  Sp.  genero ;  It.  genere; 
from  L.  genus,  from  genu,  ^i^uo,  (Jr.  j  eevaco,  yivopai, 
to  beget,  or  to  be  born  ;  Ir.  geinim ;  W.  geni,  to  be 
born;  £wt,  a  birth;  cenaw,  offspring;  Gr.  yei/oc, 
yovos  ;  Eng.  kind.  From  the  same  root,  Gr.  yvvn,  a 
woman,  a  wife  ;  Sans,  genu,  a  wife,  jani,  a  woman, 
and  genaga,  a  father.  We  have  begin  from  the  same 
root.     See  Begin  and  Can.] 

1.  Properly,  kind  ;  sort.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  sex,  male  or  female.     Hence, 

3.  In  grammar,  a  difference  in  words  to  express 
distinction  of  sex  ;  usually,  a  difference  of  termina- 
tion in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles,  to  express 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female.  But  although 
this  was  the  original  design  of  different  terminations, 
yet,  in  the  progress  of  language,  other  words,  having 
no  relation  to  one  sex  or  the  other,  came  to  have 
genders  assigned  them  by  custom.  Words  express- 
ing males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender  ; 
those  expressing  females,  of  the  feminine  gender; 
and  in  some  languages,  words  expressing  things 
having  no  sex  are  id'  the  iicufFr  or  neither  gender. 

GEN'DER,  v.  t.    To  beget.     But  Engender  is   more 

generally  used. 
GEN'DER,  ».  i.     To  copulate  ;  to  breed.     Leo.  xix. 
GEN-E-A-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     [from  genealogy.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  descent  of  persons  or  families  ; 
exhibiting  the  succession  of  families  from  a  pro- 
genitor ;  as,  a  genealogical  table. 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  anceslor ;  as,  genealogical  order. 

GEN-E-A-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     By  genealogy. 

GEN-E-AL'O-GIST,  n.  He  who  traces  descents  of 
persons  or  families. 

GEN-E-AL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  relate  the  history  of  de- 
scents. Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

GEN-E-AL'O-GY,  71.  [L.  genealogia ;  Gr.  yeveaXoyiaj 
yevof,  race,  and  \ayoi,  du.cour.se  ,  Sax.  cyn,  gecynd; 
Eng.  kind.] 

1.  An  account  or  history  of  the  descent  of  a  per- 
son or  family  from  an  ancestor  ;  enumeration  of 
ancestors  and  their  children  in  the  natural  order 
of  succession. 

2.  Pedigree  ;  lineage  ;  regular  descent  of  a  person 
or  family  from  a  progenitor. 

GK.M'K  liA.     See  Genus. 

GEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  engendered,  be- 
gotten,or  produced.  Bentlcy. 

GEN'ER-AL,  o.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  generalis,  from  genus, 
a  kind.] 

1.  Properly,  relating  to  a  whole  genus  or  kind  ; 
and  hence,  relating  to  a  whole  class  or  order.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  general  law  of  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble economy.  This  word,  though  from  genus,  kind, 
is  used  to  express  whatever  is  common  to  an  order, 
class,  kind,  sort,  or  species,  or  to  any  company  or 
association  of  individuals. 

2.  Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals  ; 
not  special  or  particular ;  as,  it  is  not  logical  to  draw 
a  general  inference  or  conclusion  from  a  particular 
fact. 

3.  Lax  in  signification  ;  not  restrained  or  limited 
to  a  particular  import ;  not  specific  ;  as,  a  loose  and 
general  expression. 

4.  Public;  common;  relating  to  or  comprehending 
the  whole  community  ;  as,  the  general  interest  or 
safety  of  a  nation. 


To  all  general  purposes,  we  1 
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greatest  number ; 


7.  Having  a  relation  to  all ;  common  to  the  whole. 
Adam,  our  general  sire.  Milton. 

8.  In  law,  to  plead  the  general  issue,  is  to  deny  at 
once  the  whole  indictment  or  declaration,  without 
offering  any  special  matter  to  evade  it.         Bouvier. 

9.  Extensive,  though  not  universal  ;  common  ; 
usual. 

This  word  is  prefixed  or  annexed  to  words  to  ex- 
press the  extent  of  their  application.  Thus  a  general 
assembly  is  an  assembly  of  a  whole  body,  in  fact  or 
by  representation.  In  Scotland,  it  is  the  whole  church 
convened  by  its  representatives.  In  America,  a  legis- 
lature is  sometimes  called  a  general  assembly  or  g'en- 
eral  court. 


:  the  ! 


An  attorney-general,  and  a  solicitor-general,  is  an 
officer  who  conducts  suits  and  prosecutions  for  the 
king,  or  for  a  nation  or  state,  and  whose  authority  is 
general  in  the  state  or  kingdom. 

A  vicar-general  lias  authority  as  vicar  or  substitute 
over  a  whole  territory  or  jurisdiction. 

An  adjutant-neutral  assists  the  general  of  an  army, 
distributes  orders,  receive  returns,  &c. 

The  word  general,  thus  annexed  to  a  name  of  office, 
denotes  chief  or  superior;  as,  a  commissary-general, 
quartermaster-general. 

Ill  the  line,  a  general  officer  is  one  who  commands 
an  army,  a  division,  or  a  brigade. 
GEN'ER-AL,   71.     The  whole  ;  the  total ;  that  which 
comprehends  all  or  the  chief  part ;  opposed  to  par- 
la  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by  de- 
grees to  generals.  Locke. 

A  histury  paiul.  r  p.uiU.-.  man  in  general.  Reynolds. 

2.  In  general ;  in  the  main  ;  for  the  most  part ;  not 
always  or  universally. 

I  have  shown  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each  of  these 

3.  The  chief  commander  of  an  army.  But,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  officer  from  other  generals,  he  is  often 
called  general-in-chicf.  The  officer  second  in  rank  is 
called  lie uU' no nt -general. 

4.  The  commander  of  a  division  of  an  army  or 
militia,  usually  called  a  major-general. 

5.  The  commander  of  a  brigade,  called  a  brigadier- 
general. 

6.  A  particular  beat  of  drum  or  march,  being  that 
which,  in  the  morning,  gives  notice  for  the  infantry 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march.  Encyc. 

7.  The  chief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all  the 
houses  or  congregations  established  under  the  same 
rule.  Encyc. 

8.  The  public  ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  ;  the  vul- 
gar.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

GEN-ER-AL-IS'SI-MO,7i.  [It.]  The  chief  command- 
er of  an  army  or  military  force. 

2.  The  supreme  commander  ;  sometimes  a  title  of 
honor  ;  as,  Alexander,  generalissimo  of  Greece. 

Brown. 
GEN-ER-AL'I-TY,  77.     [Fr.  generality  ;  It.  gcneralitd.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  general;  the  quality  of  in- 
cluding species  or  particulars.  Hooker. 

2.  The  main  body;  the  bulk;  the  greatest  part; 
as,  the  generality  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind. 

Addison. 

GEN-ER-AL-I-Z  A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  making  gen- 
eral ;  the  act  of  reducing  particulars  to  generals  or  to 
their  genera. 

GEN'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  extend  from  particulars  or 
species  to  genera,  or  to  whole  kinds  or  classes  ;  to 
make  general,  or  common  to  a  number;  as, to  gener- 
alize a  remark. 

2.  To  reduce  particulars  to  generals,  or  to  their  ge- 
nus. Reid. 

Copernicus  gcncvu'i-<>!  ill"  i-cl^tcd  motions,  by  merely  referring 


GEN'ER-AL-IZ-ED,  pp.    Extended   to  generals ;  re- 
duced to  a  genus. 

GEN'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.      Extending  to   generals  ; 
reducing  to  genera. 

GEN'ER-AL-LY,  adv.  In  general ;  commonly  ;  ex- 
tensively, though  not  'iniversally  ;  most  frequently, 
but  not  without  exceptions  A  hot  summer  generally 
follows  a  cold  winte  .  Men  are  generally  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  Can  to  praise,  as  they  generally 
suppose  it  easier  to  depress  excellence  in  others 
than  to  equal  or  surpass  it  by  elevating  themselves. 
2.  In  the  main  ;  without  detail ;  in  the  whole  tak- 
en together. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly.  Addison. 

GEN'^Iv-AL-NESS,  n.    Wide  extent,  though  short  of 
"Uiiversality  ;  frequency  ;  commonness.         Sid.net/. 

GEN'ER-AL-SHIP,   n.   'The  skill  and  conduct  of  a 
I      general  officer;  military  skill  in  a  commander,  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  judicious  arrangements  of  troops,  or 
tile  operations  of  war. 

GEN'ER-AL-TY,  n.     The  whole;  the  totality.  Hah. 

GEN'ER-ANT,  n.     [L.  generans.] 

1.  The  power  that  generates  ;  the  power  or  princi- 
ple that  produces.  Olanville.     Ray. 
.    2.  In  geometry,  a  line,  surface,  or  solid,  generated, 
or  supposed  to  be  generated,  by  the  motion  of  a  point, 
line,  or  surface  Barlow. 

GEN/ER-ATE,  v.  U     [L.gencro.     See  Gender.] 


generates  his  own  species. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life  ; 
as,  great  whales  which  the  waters  generated.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  produce  ;  to  form. 
ated  ivhere  there  is  no  air  at  ail.  Bacon. 

i  chyle  must  likewise  ren- 


in music,  any  given  sound  irenerates  with  itself  its 
octave  and  two  other  sounds  extremely  sharp,  viz., 
its  twelfth  above  or  the  octave  of  its  fifth,  and  the 
seventeenth  above  Eticyc. 

GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Begotten  ,  engendered  ;  pro- 
created ;  produced  ;  formed. 

GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Begetting  ;  procreating ; 
producing  ;  forming. 

GEN-EH-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  begetting ;  procrea- 
tion, as  of  animals. 

2.  Production  ;  formation  ;  as,  the  generation  of 
sounds,  or  of  curves  or  equations. 

3.  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent,  as  the 
children  of  the  same  parents  ;  hence,  an  age.  Thus 
we  say,  the  third,  the  fourth,  or  the  tenth  generation. 
Gen.  xv.  16. 

4.  The  people  of  the  same  period,  or  living  at  the 
same  time. 

O  faultless  and  perverse  generation  I  —  Luke  ix. 

5.  Genealogy  ;  a  series  of  children  or  descendants 
from  the  same  stock. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  — Gen.  v. 

6.  A  family  ;  a  race.  Sliak. 

7.  Progeny  ;  offspring.  Sltak. 
GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  generating 

or  propagating  its  own  species.  Ralegh. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing.  Bcntley. 

3.  Prolific.  Bentlc'y. 
GEN'ER-A-TOR,  7t.    He  or  that  which  begets,  causes, 

or  produces. 

2.  In  music, \hr  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
others  are  produced.  Thus  the  lowest  C  for  the  treble 
of  the  harpsichord,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike  an 
attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or  G  in  alt.,  and 
with  its  seventeenth  above,  or  E  in  alt.  Hence  C  is 
called  their  generator,  the  G  and  E  its  products  or 
harmonics.  Encye 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  strain  is  generated.  Perkins. 
GE-NER'IG,  )  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  generico ;  Fr.  gene- 
GE-NERTC-AL,  j      rique;  from  L.  genus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind  ;  comprehending  the 
genus,  as  ilMiiict  iioni  species,  or  from  another  ge- 
nus. A.  generic  description  is  a  description  of  a  ge- 
nus ;  a  generic  difference  is  a  difference  in  genus  ;  a 
generic  name  is  the  denomination  which  compre- 
hends all  the  species,  as  of  animals,  plants,  or  fos- 
sils, which  have  &  rtain  essential  and  peculiar  char- 
acters in  common.  Thus  Canis  is  the  generic  name 
of  animals  of  the  .  log  kind  ;  Felis,  of  the  cat  kind  ; 
Cervus,  of  tile  deer  kind 

GE-NER'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  regard  to  genus  ;  as, 
an  animal  generics  I?/  distinct  from  another,  or  two 
animals  generically  a  Uied.  Woodward. 

GE-NER'ie-AL-NESM,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ge- 
neric. 

GEN-ER-OS'I-TY,  71. t  [Fr.  generositi;  L.  generositas, 
from  genus,  race,  kin  I,  with  reference  to  birth,  blood, 
family.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  generous  ;  liberality  in 
principle;  a  dispositi  in  to  give  liberally  or  to  be- 
stow favors  ;  a  quality  of  the  heart  or  mind  opposed 
to  meanness  or  parsimony. 

2.  Liberality  in  act ;  bounty. 

3.  Nobleness  of  soul ;  magnanimity.  [This  is  tlie 
■primary  srn.se,  but  is  now  little  used.] 

GEN'ER-OUS,  a.t  [L.  generosus  ;  Fr.  genereux,  from 
genus,  birth,  extract  ion,  family.     See  Gender.] 

1.  Primarily,  being  of  honorable  birth  or  origin  ; 
hence,  noble  ;  honorable  ;  magnanimous  ;  applied  to 
persons ;  as,  a  generous  foe  ;  a  generous  critic. 

2.  Noble;  honorable;  applied  to  things;  as,  a  gen- 
erous wrtuv;  generous  boldness.  It  is  used,  also,  to 
denote  like  qualities  in  irrational  animals  ;  as,  a  gen- 
erous pack  of  hounds.  Addison. 

3.  Liberal ;  bountiful  ;  munificent ;  free  to  give  ; 
as,  a  generous  friend  ;  a  generous  father. 

4.  Strong ;  full  of  spirit ;  as,  generous  wine. 

Boyle.     Swift. 

5.  Full;  overflowing;  abundant;  as,  a  generous 
cup  ;  a  generous  table. 

(i.  Spritthtlv  ;  courageous  ;  as,  a  generous  steed. 
GEWER-OUS-LY,  tulo.     Honorably  ;  not  meanly. 

2.  Nobly ,  magnanimously.        '  Dryden. 

3.  Liberally;  munificently. 
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GEN'Elt-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gener-  I 
ous  ;  magnanimity  ;  nobleness  of  mind. 
2.  Liberality  ;  munificence  ;  generosity 

GEN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ycveaic,  from  1  ivuuoi,  yivouat. 
See  Gender.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing. 

2.  The  first  book  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  apostasy  of  man,  of  the  deluge,  and  of 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  In  the 
original  Hebrew,  this  book  has  no  title  ;  the  present 
title  was  prefixed  to  it  by  those  who  translated  it  in- 
to Greek. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  formation  of  a  line,  plane,  or 
solid,  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface. 

Barlow. 

GEN'ET,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned, 
Spanish  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  An  animal  allied  to  the  civet,  and  resembling 
the  polecat  in  appearance. 

GE-NET',        j  71.     A  name  given  to  cat-skins,  when 

GE-NETTE',  j  made  into  muffs  and  tippets,  as  if 
they  were  skins  of  the  genet.  Booth. 

GE-NETH'LI-AG,  71.     A  birthday  poem.        Brande. 

GEN-ETH-LI'AC-AL,  >  a.      [Gr.    yeveBXtaKoc,   from 

GE-NETH'LI-A€,  j       yivouai,  to  be  born.] 

Pertaining  to  nativities,  as  calculated  by  astrologers  ; 
showing  the  positions  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any 
person.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 

GE-NETH'LI-ACS,  71.  The  science  of  calculating 
nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  which  preside  at  the  birth  of  per- 
sons.    [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

GE-NETH-LI-AT'IC,  n.  He  who  calculates  nativi- 
ties.    [Little  used.]  Drummond. 

GE-NET'I€,  a.     [Gr.  yeveatc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  origin  of  a  thing,  or  its  mode  of 
production.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

GENe'VA,  7i.  [Fr.  genevre,  or  genievre,  a  juniper- 
berry;  It.  ginepra;  Arm.  genevra.  The  Spanish 
word  is  ncbrina,  and  the  tree  is  called  enebro,  Port. 

A  spirit  distilled  from  grain  or  malt,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  juniper-berries.  But  instead  of  these  ber- 
ries, the  spirit  is  often  flavored  with  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  word  is  usually  contracted,  and  pronounced 
gin.  Encyc. 

GE-NE'VA  Bt'BLE,  71.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish, printed  at  Geneva,  first  in  1560.  This  copy  was 
in  common  use  in  England  till  the  version  made  by 
order  of  King  .lames  was  introduced,  and  it  was  laid 
aside  by  the  Calvinists  with  reluctance. 

GE-NE'VAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Geneva. 
2._n.     An  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

GE-Ne'VAN-ISM,  71.  [from  Geneva,  where  Calvin 
resided.] 

Calvinism.  Mountagu. 

GEN-E-VeSE',  71.  sina-.  and  pi.     People  of  Geneva. 

GEN-E-VOIS',  (zhen-e-vw'a',)  n.  pi.  People  of  Gene- 
va. Addison. 

Ge'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  genialis,  from  geno,  gigno,  Gr.  ytu- 

1.  Contributing  to  propagation  or  production;  that 
causes  to  produce. 

Creator,  Venus,  genial  power  of  love.  Dryden. 

2.  Gay  ;  merry.  Warton. 

3.  Enlivening;  contributing  to  life  and  cheerful- 
ness; supporting  life. 

So  much  1  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  Milton. 

4.  Native ;  natural.     [Not  usual]  Brown. 
The  genial  gods,  in  pagan  antiquity,  were  supposed 

to  preside  over  gem  ration,  as  earth,  air,  fire,  and 

GENI-AL'I-TY,  71.     Gayety  ;  cheerfulness. 
GE'NI-AL-LY,   adv.     By  genius  or  nature;  naturally. 
[Little  used.]  Olanville. 

2.  Gayly  ;  cheerfully.  Johnson. 

GE'NI-AL-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  genial. 
GE-NIC'11-LaTE,  v.  t.    To  form  joints  or  knots. 

Cockeram. 
GE-NI€'U_-LATE,      )  a.     [L.  genicnlatus,  from  genic- 
GE-NIC'T-T-LA-TED,  i     ulum,  a  knot  or  joint,  from 
the  root  of  genu,  the  knee.     See  Knee.] 

Kneed  ;  knee-jointed  ;  having  joints  like  the  knee 
a  little  bent ;  as,  a  geniculated  stem  or  peduncle. 

Martyn. 
GE-NIC'U-LA-TING,  ppr.    Knotting ;  jointing. 
GE-NIC-tt-LA'TION,   n.      Knottiness;    the   state   of 

having  knots  or  joints  like  a  knee.  Johnson. 

Ge'NIE,  (je'ne,)  11.    [Old    Fr.]     Disposition ;  inclina- 
tion ;  turn  of  mind.     [Obsolete.^ 
Ge'NI-I,  n.  pi.     [L.]     A  sort  of  imaginary,  intermedi- 
ate beings  between  men  and  angels  ;  some  good  and 
some  bad.  Encyc. 

Ge'NI-O,  71.     [It.,  from  L.  geniusA 

A  man  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind.  Tatler. 

GEN'I-TAL,  a.  [L.  genitalis,  from  the  root  of  gigno, 
Gr.  yevvaio,  to  beget.] 

Pertaining  to  generation  or  the  act  of  begetting. 
GEN'I-TALS,   ?i.  pi.    The  parts  of  an  animal  which 

are  the  immediate  instruments  of  generation. 
GEN'I-TING,  71.     [Fr.  jancton.] 

A  species  of  apnle  that  ripens  very  early. 
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GEN'I-TIVE,  a.  or  71.     [L.  getiitivus,  from  the  root  of 

In  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  a  case  in  the  declen- 
sion of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  tiling  from 
which  something  else  proceeds  ;  as,  fdius  patris,  the 
son  of  a  father  ;  ayua  fontis,  the  water  of  a  fountain. 
But,  by  custom,  this  case  expresses  other  relations, 
particularly  possession  or  ownership ;  as,  animi  mag- 
nitudo,  greatness  of  mind,  greatness  possessed  by  or 
inherent  in  the  mind.  This  case  often  expresses, 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from  something  else;  as, 
pater  septem  Jiliorum,  the  father  of  seven  sons. 

GEN'I-TOR,  71.    One  who  procreates ;  a  sire  ;  a  father. 
Sheldon. 

GEN'I-TXJRE,  71.    Generation;  procreation;  birth. 
Burton. 

GEN'IUS,  71.  rfpl.  Geniuses.  [L.,  from  the  root  of 
gigno,  Gr.  yevuaio,  to  beget.] 

1.  The  peculiar  structure  of  mind  which  is  given 
by  nature  to  an  individual,  or  that  disposition  or  bent 
of  mind  whicli  is  peculiar  to  every  man,  and  which 
qualifies  him  for  a  particular  employment ;  a  partic- 
ular natural  talent  or  aptitude  of  mind  for  a  particu- 
lar study  or  course  of  life  ;  as,  a  genius  for  history, 
for  poetry,  or  painting. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  ;  uncommon  powers  of  intel- 
lect ;  particularly,  the  power  of  invention.  In  this 
sense  we  say,  Homer  was  a  man  of  genius.    Hence, 

3.  A  man  endowed  with  uncommon  vigor  of  mind  ; 
a  man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties.  Shakspeare 
was  a  rare  genius.  Addison. 

4.  Mental  powers  or  faculties.     [See  No.  2.] 

5.  Nature  ;  disposition ;  peculiar  character ;  as,  the 
genius  of  the  times. 

GE'NI-US,  71. ;  pi.  Genii  [L.]  Among  the  ancients, 
a  good  or  evil  spirit,  or  demon,  supposed  to  preside 
over  a  man's  destiny  in  life ;  that  is,  to  direct  his 
birth  and  actions,  and  be  his  guard  and  guide  ;  a  tu- 
telary deity  ;  the  ruling  and  protecting  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things.  Tins  seems  to  be  merely  a  person- 
ification or  deification  of  the  particular  structure  or 
bent  of  mind  which  a  man  receives  from  nature, 
which  is  the  priniarv  signification  of  the  word. 

GE'NI-US  LO' CI,  [L.]  The  presiding  divinity  of  a 
place  ;  and  hence,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a  place  or 
institution,  as  of  a  college,  &c. 

GEN-O-ESE',  71.  An  inhabitant,  or  the  people  of  Ge- 
noa, in  Italy. 

GENT,  a.     Elegant ;  pretty  ;  gentle.     [Not  in  use.] 

GEN-TEEL',  a.  [Fr.  gcntil;  It.  gentile;  Sp.  gentil ; 
L.  gentilis,  from  gens,  race,  stock,  family,  and  with 
the  sense  of  noble  or  at  least  respectable  birth,  as  we 
use  birth  and  family.] 

1.  Polite  ;  well-bred  ;  easy  and  graceful  in  man- 
ners or  behavior ;  having  the  manners  of  well-bred 
people  ;  as,  genteel  company  ;  genteel  guests. 

2.  Polite  ;  easy  and  graceful  ;  becoming  well-bred 
persons;  as,  genteel  manners  or  behavior;  a  genteel 
address. 

3.  Graceful  in  mien  or  form  ;  elegant ;  as,  the  lady 
has  a  genteel  person. 

4.  Elegantly  dressed.  Law. 

5.  Decorous  ;  refined  ;  free  from  any  thing  low  or 
vulgar  ;  as,  p-enteel  comedy.  Addison. 

GEN-TEEL'LY,  adv.  Politely  ;  gracefully  ;  elegant- 
ly ;  in  the  manner  of  well-bred  people. 

GEN-TEEL'NESS,  71.     Gracefulness   of  manners  or 
person  ;    elegance  ;    politeness.      We  speak   of  the 
gentcelness  of  a  person,  or  of  his  deportment. 
2.  dualities  lieiiitmi:  a  person  of  rank.    Johnson. 

GEN'TIAN,  (jen'shan,)  ?i.*[L.  gentiana ;  Fr.  gentiane ; 


Ar.  Lkl^,  ) 


The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many 
species.  The  officinal  gentian  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root,  the  on- 
ly part  used,  has  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  stomachic 
bitters.     It  is  sometimes  called  Felwort.     Encyc. 

GEN-TIAN-EL'LA,  ?i.    A  kind  of  blue  color. 

GEN'TIL,  71.     A  species  of  falcon  or  hawk. 

GEN'TILE,  71. t  [L.  gentilis;   Fr.  gentil;   Sp.  gentil; 
from  L.  gens,  nation,  race  ;   applied  to  pagans.] 

In  the  Scriptures,  a  pagan  ;  a  worshiper  of  false 
gods ;  any  person  not  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  a  hea- 
then. The  Hebrews  included  in  the  term  goim,  or  na- 
tions, all  the  tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the 
true  faith,  and  wete  not  circumcised.  The  Christians 
translated  goim  by  the  L.  gentes,  and  imitated  the 
Jews  in  giving  the  name  gentiles  to  all  nations  who 
were  not  Jews  or  Christians.  In  civil  affairs,  the  de- 
nomination was  given  to  all  nations  who  were  not 
Romans.  Encyc. 

GEN'TILE,  a.     Pertaining  to  pagans  or  heathens. 

2.  In  grammar,  denoting  one's  race  or  country  ;  as, 
a  gentile  noun. 

GEN-TI-LESSE',  71.    Complaisance.    [Not  in  use.] 
Hudibras. 

GEN'TIL-ISH,  o.     Heathenish  ;  pagan.  Milton. 

GEN'TIL-ISM,  »i.     Heathenism;  paganism;  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods.  Stillingjleet. 
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GEN-TI-LI»TIAL,  (jen-te-lish'al,)      i   a.     [L.  genti- 
6EN-Tl-LI'<TIOUS,  (jen-te-lish'us,)  \       litius,    from 
gem.' 

1.  Peculiar  to  a  people  ;  national.  Brown. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  on  a  family.  Jlrbuthnot. 
GEN-TIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  gentilitc,  heathenism.     So  in 

Sp.  and  It.,  from  the  Latin  ;  but  we  take  the  sense 
from  genteel.] 

1  Politeness  of  manners ;  easy,  graceful  behavior ; 
the  manners  of  well-bred  people  ;  genteelness. 

2.  Good  extraction  ;  dignity  of  birth.       Edward. 

3.  Gracefulness  of  mien.  Sliah. 

4.  Gentry.     [Not  in  use.]  Dames. 

5.  Paganism  ;  heathenism.  [Not  in  use.]  Honker. 
GEN'TtL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  live  like  a  heathen.  Milton. 
GEN'TLE,  a.t  [See  Genteel.]    Well-born  ;  of  a  good 

family  or  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble  ;  as,  the 
studies  of  noble  and  gentle  youth  ;  gentle  blood.  [  Ot>s.] 
Milton.     Pope. 

2.  Mild  ;  meek  ;  soft ;  bland  ;  not  rough,  harsh,  or 
severe  ;  as,  a  gentle  nature,  temper,  or  disposition  ;  a 
gentle  manner;  a  gentle  address;  a  gentle  voice.  1 
Thess.  ii.    2  Tim.  ii. 

3.  Tame ;  peaceable  ;  not  wild,  turbulent,  or  refrac- 
tory ;  as,  a  gentle  horse  or  beast. 

4.  Soothing  ;  pacific.  Davies. 

5.  Treating  with  mildness;  not  violent. 
A  gentle  hand  may  lead  llic  ek'phant  with  a  hair. 

Persian  Rosary. 

GEN'TLE,™.    A  gentleman.     [04s.]  Sliak. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  maggots  or 
larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  and  of  some  other  flies. 

Brands. 

GEN'TLE,  v.  t.  To  make  genteel ;  to  raise-  from  the 
vulgar.     [04s.]  Shale. 

GEN'TLE-FoLK,  (-tl-foke,)  n.  [gentle  and  folic]  Per- 
sons pf  good  breeding  and  family.  It  is  now  used 
only  in  the  plural,  gentlefolks,  and  this  use  is  vulgar. 

GEN'TLE-HEART'ED,  a.  Having  a  kind  or  gentle 
disposition. 

GEN'TLE-MAN,  n.  [gentle,  that  is,  genteel,  and  man. 
So  in  Fr.gentilhomme,lt.  gcntihwmo,  Sp.  gentilhombre. 
See  Genteel.] 

1.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  in  Great  Britain, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman,  comprehend- 
ing noblemen.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  a  man  who, 
without  a  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ances- 

.  tors  have  been  freemen.  In  this  sense,  gentlemen 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  nobility  and  yeo- 


inry. 
>.  In  the 


United  States,  where  titles  and  distinc- 
tions of  tank  do  not  exist,  she  term  is  applied  to  men 
of  educs.tion  and  of  good  breeding,  of  every  occupa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  is  also  the  popular  practice  in 
Great  Britain.     Hence, 

3.  A  man  of  good  breeding,  politeness,  and  civil 
manners,  as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and 
clownish. 

A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees. 
Franklin. 

4.  A  term  of  complaisance.  In  the  plural,  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  men  are  addressed  in  popular 
assemblies,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  or 
character. 

5.  In  Great  Britain,  the  servant  of  a  man  of  rank, 
who  attends  his  person.  Also,  a  prefix  to  his  official 
title  ;  as,  gentleman  nslier,  one  who  walks  before  his 
master  and  introduces  stranuers  into  his  presence;  gen- 
tleman server,  one  who  serves  up  the  feast.   Camden. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-COM'MON-ER,  n.  The  highest 
class  of  commoners  at  Oxford  University. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-PEN'SION-ERS,  h.  pi.  In  England, 
a  band  of  forty  gentlemen,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 
the  king  to  and  from  the  royal  chapel.      Buchanan. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  or  becom- 

GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  j  ing  a  gentleman,  or  a  man 
of  good  family  and  breeding  ;  polite  ;  complaisant ; 
as,  gentlemanly  manners. 

of  birth  and  good  breeding ;  as,  a 

iN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS,  n.  Behavior  of  a  well-bred 
man.  Sherwood. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-SHIP,  n.     Quality  of  a  gentleman. 

GEN'TLE-NESS,7i.  [See  Gentle.]  Dignity  of  birth. 
[Little,  used.] 

2.  Genteel  behavior.     [04s.] 

3.  Softness  of  manners  ;  mildness  of  temper  ; 
sweetness  of  disposition  ;  meekness. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spii 

ness,  goodness,  faith.  —  (Sal.  v." 

4.  Kindness;  benevolence.     [04s.]  Shale. 

5.  Tenderness;  mild  treatment. 
GEN'TLE-SHIP,  n.    The  deportment  of  a  gentleman. 

[04s.]  Jlscham. 

GEN'TLE-WOM-AN,  n.  [gentle  and  woman.]  A 
woman  of  good  family  or  of  good  breeding  ;  a 
woman  above  the  vulgar. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  the  person  of  one  of 
high  rank. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  a  female,  sometimes  ironi- 
cal. Dry  den, 

GEN'TLE-WOM-AN-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  gentle- 
woman. 


Joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
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GEN'TLY,  ado.  Softly  ;  meekly  ;  mildly;  with  ten- 
derness. 

My  mistress  gently  chides  the  fault  1  made.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  violence,  roughness,  or  asperity.  Shale. 
GEN-TOO',  n.     [Port,  genlio,  a  gentile.] 

A  native  of  India  or  lltmloostan  ;  one  who  follows 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins.     [Not  used  in  India.] 

GEN'TRY,  n.    Birth  ;  condition  ;  rank  by  birth. 

Shale. 

2.  People  of  education  and  good  breeding.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  classes  of  people  between  the 
nobility  and  the  vulgar. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  ;  civility  ;  complaisance. 
[04s.] 

GE-NU-FLEC'TION,  n.  [L.  genu,  the  knee,  and 
flectio,  a  bending.] 

The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  wor- 
ship. Stillingfieet. 

GEN'LT-INE,  a.t  [L.  genuinus,  from  genus,  or  its  root. 
See  Gender.] 

Native  ;  belonging  to  the  original  stock  ;  hence, 
real  ;  natural ;  true  ;  pure  ;  not  spurious,  false,  or 
adulterated.  The  Gaels  are  supposed  to  be  genuine 
descendants  of  the  Celts.  Vices  and  crimes  are  the 
genuine  effects  of  depravity,  as  virtue  and  piety  are 
the  genuine  fruits  of  holiness.  It  is  supposed  we 
have  the  genuine  text  id'  Homer. 

GEN'CJ-INE-LY,  adu.  Without  adulteration  or  foreign 
admixture  ;  naturally.  Boyle. 

GEN'U-INE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  native,  or 
of  the  true  original  ;  hence,  freedom  from  adultera- 
tion or  foreign  admixture;  freedom  from  anything 
false  or  counterfeit ;  purity  ;  reality  ;  as,  the  genu- 
ineness of  Livy's  History  ;  the  genuineness  of  faith  or 
repentance 
"~  hop  ' 

authenticity  and  genuineness  to  be  qu 
tinct,  the  former  referring  to  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  detailed,  and  the  latter  to  the  authorship  of  tha 
book  containing  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  used  by  Bishop  Marsh  as  sy vinous. — E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUS,  n.  i  pi.  GEN'ErtA.  (It  would  be  desirable  to 
anglicize  the  plural  into  genuses.)  [L.  genus,  Gr. 
yevoc,  It.  gcin,  orl'spriiiL',  race,  or  family,  Sans,  jana; 
hence,  kind,  sort.     See  Gender.] 

1.  In  logic,  that  which  has  several  species  under 
it;  a  class  of  a  greater  extent  than  species  ;  a  uni- 
versal which  is  predicable  of  several  things  of  dif- 
ferent species.  Cyc. 

2.  In  natural  history,  an  assemblage  of  species  pos- 
sessing certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  subordinate 
to  class  and  order,  and  in  some  arrangements,  to 
tribe  and  family.  A  single  species,  possessing  cer- 
tain peculiar  characters,  which  belong  to  no  other 
species,  may  also  constitute  a  genus;  as  the  camel- 
opard  and  tile  flamingo. 

3.  In  botany,  a  genus  consists  of  such  a  group  or 
assemblage  of  species  as  agree  both  structurally  and 
physiologically,  as  respects  the  organs  of  fructification, 
reproduction,  or  perpetuation,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  general  resemblance  in  habit. 

GE-0-CEN'TRI€,         )   a.     [Gr.  ;  n,  earth,  and   kiv- 
GE-O-CEN'TRIC-AL,  (       rpov,  center.] 

A  term  denotim:  the  position  of  a  celestial  object  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  in  contradistinction  to  heliocen- 
tric, as  seen  from  the  sun.  Olmsted. 
GE-OC'RO-NITE,   n.     [Gr.    yn,   earth,   and    Kpovos, 


Ge'ODE,  7i.     [Gr.  yaioiSnc,  earthy,  from  yaia  or  yy, 
earth.     Him.  g.rmles,  lib.  36,  19.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  rounded  nodule  of  stone,  contain- 
ingasmall  cavity,  usually  lined  with  crystals,  though 
sometimes  with  other  matter.  The  cavity  is  also 
called  a  geode.  Geodes  frequently  consist  of  agate, 
chalcedony,  and  various  zeolites.  Dana. 

<';!',  o  IHOS'ie. 


a.     Geodetic.  Sedgwick. 

yn,  the  earth,  and 


f;lvO-l)i;S'ie-AL,  , 

GE-OD'E-SY,  n.     [Gr.  yccod. 
cJuigj,  to  divide.] 

That  part  of  practical  geometry  which  has  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  figure 
either  of  the  whole  earth  or  of  any  given  portion  of 
its  surface.  Brande. 

GE-O-DET'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  geodesy  or  its 

GE-O-DET'ie-AL,  \       measurements. 

GE-O-DIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [geode  and  L.fero.]    Produc- 
ing geodes. 

Ge'OG-NOST,  n.     [See  Geognosy.]     One  versed  in 
geognosy  ;  a  geologist. 

GE-OG -NOST'ie,         j   a.      Pertaining  to  a  knowl- 

GE-OG-NOST'IC-AL,  j       edge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth  ;  geological. 

GE-OG'NO-SY,  it.     [Gr.   yn,  the   earth,  and   yvaiats, 
knowledge.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  science  of  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  earth  or  its  crust,  their 
structure,  position,  relative  situation,  and  properties. 
Clcuveland. 
[This  word  originated  among  the  German  mineral- 
ogists, and  is  synonymous  with  Geology.] 


GEO  ; 

GE-0-GON'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  gcogony,  or  the  for-  I 

■nation  of  the  earth.  Humboldt.       1 

GE-OG'O-NX.  "•     [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  yoi/n,  gen-   | 

The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

6E-0G'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Geography.]  One  who 
describes  that  part  of  this  tilobe  or  earth,  which  is 
exhibited  upon  the  surface,  as  the  continents,  isles, 
oceans,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  countries,  &c. 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography,  or  one  who  com- 
piles a  treatise  on  the  subject. 

GE-O  GRAPH'ie,         (a.     Relating  to  or  containing 

GE-O-GRAPH'16-AL,  j  a  description  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  ;  pertaining  to  geography. 

GE-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  geographical 
;  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  describ- 


ing the  surface  of  the  earth. 

GE-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  ypatpn, 
description,] 

1.  Properly,  a  description  of  the  earth  or  terrestrial 
globe,  particularly  of  the  divisions  of  its  surface, 
natural  and  artificial,  and  of  the  position  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,  kingdoms,  states,  cities,  &c.  As  a 
science,  geography  includes  the  doctrine  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  astronomical  circles  or  divisions  of  the 
sphere,  by  which  the  relative  position  of  places  on  the 
globe  may  be  ascertained ;  and  usually  treatises  of 
geography  contain  some  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  of  their  government,  manners,  &c, 
and  an  account  of  the  principal  annuals,  plants,  and 
minerals. 
P..  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the  earth. 

GE-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  [See  Geology.]  Pertaining 
to  geology  ;  relating  to  the  science  of  the  earth  or 
terraqueous  globe. 

GE-OL'O-GIST,    |  n.    One  versed  in  the  science  of 

GE-O-LcVGl-AN,  j       geology. 

GE-OL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  study  geology ;  to  make  ge- 
ological  investigations. 

GE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  Xoyoc,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and 
mineral  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  of 
its  physical  features.  Dana. 

The  science  of  the  compound  minerals  or  aggre- 
gate substances  which  compose  the  earth,  the  re- 
lations which  the  several  constituent  masses  bear  to 
each  other,  their  formation,  structure,  position,  and 
direction.  Cteavcland. 

Ge'O-MAN-CER,  n.  [See  Geom»ncy.]  One  who 
foretells  or  divines,  by  means  of  lines,  figures,  or 
points,  on  the  ground  or  on  paper.  Encyc. 

GE'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  uavTtta, 
divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  figures  or  lines, 
formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally  on  die 
earth,  and  afterwards  on  paper.  Encyc. 

GE-O-MAN'Tie,  a.     Pertaining  to  geomancy. 

GE-OM'E-TER,  n.    [Gr.  yeapcTpnc.   See  Geometry.] 
One   skilled   in    geometry.     [See   Geometrician, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Watts. 

GE-OM'E-TRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  geometry. 

GE-O-UET'Rie,  )  rn„  -, 

GE-0-MET'RIO-AL,  j   *     fGr-  r^^rpiKOS.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  geometry. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry  ; 
done  by  geometry. 

3.  Disposed  accordiim  to  geometry. 

Geometrical  ratio,  is  that  relation  between  quanti- 
ties which  is  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  one 
divided  by  the  other. 

Geometrical  proportion,  is  an  equality  of  geometri- 
cal ratios. 

Quantities  are  in  geometrical  progression,  when 
they  increase  by  a  common 'multiplier,  or  decrease 
by  a  common  divisor.  J.  Day. 

GE-O-MET'RIC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
or  laws  of  geometry. 

GE-OM-E-TRI"CIAN,  (-trish'an,)  n.  One  skilled  in 
geometry  ;  a  geometer.  Watts. 

GE-OM'E-TRIZE,  v.  t.  To  act  according  to  the  laws 
of  geometry  ;  to  perform  geometrically.  Boyle. 

GE-OM'E-TRY,  7t.  [Gr.  yeeoptrpia;  yn,  the  earth, 
and  uCTpnv,  measure.] 

Originally  and  properly,  the  art  of  measuring  the 
earth,  or  any  distances 'or  dimensions  on  it.  But 
geometry  now  denotes  the  science  of  magnitude  in 
general,  the  mensuration  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids, 
with  their  various  relations.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

GE-O-PON'IC,  (a.     [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  novoc, 

GE-0-PON'I€-AL,  j       labor.j 

Pertaining  to  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  agriculture. 

GE-O  PON'IGS,  ?i.  The  art  or  science  of  cultivating 
the  earth.  Evelyn. 

GE-O-RA'MA,  it.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  bpaua, 
view.] 

An  instrument  or  machine  which  exhihits  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  earth,  invented  in  Paris.  It  is 
a  hollow  sphere  of  forty  feet  diameter,  formed  by 
thirty-six  bars  of  iron  representing  the  parallels  and 
meridians,  and  covered  with  a  bluish  cloth,  intended 
torepresent  seas  and  lakes.  The  land,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  are  painted  on  paper  and  pasted  on  this  cover. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
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GEORGE,  ( jorje,)  n.    A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, worn  bv  knights  of  the  garter.  Shak. 
2.  A  brown  loaf.                                            Dryden. 
GEORGE-NO'BLE,  n.     A  gold  coin  in  the  time  of 

Henry  VIII.,  of  the  value  of  6s.  Sd.  sterling. 
GEOR'Gie,  n.     [Gr.  yeojpytxos,  rustic  ;  yr)  and  epyov, 
labor.] 

A  rural  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  husbandry,  containing  rules  for   cultivating 
lands,  in  a  poetical  dress  ;  as,  the  Qeorgics  of  Virgil. 
GEOR'GIC,         )  a.     Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  agri- 
GEOK'Gie-AL,  (      culture  and  rural  affairs. 
GEOR'Gf-UM  SI'DUS,    [L.]    The  name  first  given,  in 
honor  of  George  III.,  to  the  planet  Uranus,  which  see. 
Olmsted. 
GE-OS'GO-PY,  n.     [Gr.  yr,  and  o-mttccj.] 

Knowledge  of  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil,  obtained 
by  inspection.  Chambers. 

GE-OT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  yr,,  earth.] 

Belonging  to  earth  ;  terrestrial. 
Ge'RAH;   the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel,  or  nearly 

three  cents. 
GE-RA'NI-UM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  yepavtov,  from  yepa- 
vas,  a  crane.] 

Crane's-bill,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  numerous  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  fragrance 
or  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Ge'RENT,  a.     [L.  germs.] 

Bearing;  used  in  Viceoerent. 
GER'FAL-GON.  (jer'faw-kn.)    See  Gyrfalcon. 
GERM,  «.     [L.  germen.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  ovary  or  seed-bud  of  a  plant,  the 
rudiment  ofl'i  nil  ;,  et  in  embryo.  It  is  the  base  or  lower 
part  of  the  pistil,  which  in  the  progress  of  vegetation 
swells  and  becomes  the  seed-vessel.    Martyn.    Milne. 

2.  Origin  ;  first  principle  ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  springs  ;  as,  the  germ  of  civil  liberty,  or  of 
prosperity. 

GER'MAN,  a.     [L.  germanus,  a  brother  ;  Fr.  gmnain.] 
.1.  Cousins  go-man  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
brothers  or  sisters  ;  first  cousins. 
2.  Related.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

GER'MAN,  a.     Belonging  to  C.ermany. 

GER'MAN,  n.  A  native  of  Germany  ;  and  by  ellip- 
sis, the  German  language." 

GER'MAN-SIL'VER,  n.  An  alloy  or  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  copper,  GO  of  zinc,  and  '10  of  nickel.   Graham. 

GER-MAN'DER,  n.  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of  the  genus  Veronica, 
and  the  common  and  i~ai<r  gn-mai/der,  of  the  genus 
Teucrium. 

GER-MAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Germany;  as,  the 
Germanic  bo.lv  or  confederacv. 

GEB/MAN-ISM,  n.    An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 
Chesterfield. 

GERM'EN,  n.  ;  pi.  Germens.  Now  contracted  to 
Germ,  which  see.     [The  spelling  Germins  is  less  ac- 

GERM'IN-AL,  a.     [from  germen.     See  Germ.]     Per- 
taining to  a  germ  or  seed-hud.  Med.  Repos. 
GERM'IN-ANT,  a.     Sprouting. 
GERjVIN-aTE,  v.  i.    [L.  germino,  from  germen.'] 

To  sprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  shoot ;  to  begin  to  vegetate, 
as  a  plant  or  its  seed.  Bacon. 

<2ERM'IN-ATE,  v.  U     To  cause  to  sprout.    [Unusual.] 

Price. 
GERM'IN-A-TING,   ppr.     Sprouting;    beginning   to 

GERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sprouting ;  the  first 
beginning  of  vegetal  inn  in  a  seed  or  plant. 

2.  The  time  in  which  seeds  vegetate,  after  being 
planted  or  sown.  Martyn. 

GE-RO-COMTG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  geroc'omy. 
[Little  used.]  Smith. 

GE-Koh'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  yepiov  and  KOpsa.] 

That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  proper 
regimen  for  old  people. 

GER'UND,  ».     [L.  gerundium,  from  gero,  to  bear.] 
In  the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind  of  verbal  noun,  par- 
taking of  tile  nature  of  a  participle.  Encyc. 

GE-RUND'I-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
gerund. 

GES'LING,  for  Gosling.  North  of  England. 

GEST,  71.     [L.  gestwm.,  from  gero,  to  carry,  to  do.] 

1.  A  deed,  action,  or  achievement.     [Obs.] 

2.  Show ;  representation.     [Obs.]  [Spenser. 

3.  [Fr.  gite,  for  giste.  from  gesir,  to  lie.]  A  stage 
in  traveling ;  so  much  of  a  journey  as  is  made  with- 
out resting  ;  or,  properly,  a  rest;  a  stop.     [Obs.] 

Brown. 

4.  A  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days  and  stages 
prefixed  in  the  journeys  of  the  English  kings,  many 
of  which  are  extant  in  the  herald's  office.    Hanmer. 

GES-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  gestatio,  from  gero,  to  carrv.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the  womb  from 
conception  to  delivery  ;  pregnancy.       Ray.     Coxe. 

2.  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  ornaments. 

Brown. 

3.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne  or  carried,  as  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the  exertion  of 
his  own  [lowers  ;  passive  exercise.        Med.  Repos. 

GES'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  gestation  or  preg- 
nancy. 
2.  That  may  be  carried  or  worn.  Brown. 


GET 

GES'TIG,  a.    Pertaining  to  deeds;  legendary. 

Goldsmith. 
2.  Relating  to  bodily  motion,  as  in  the  dance. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
GES-TIG'U-LATE,  v.  i.     [L.  gesticulor,  from  gestwm, 
gero,  to  bear  or  carry,  or  gestio.] 

To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking ;  to 
use  postures.  Herbert. 

GES-TICU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  gesture  ;  to 

act.  B.  Jonson. 

GES-TIC'IJ-La-TING,  ppr.    Making  gestures,  as  in 

speaking. 
GES-TIC-q-LA'TION,  7i.     [L.  gestimlatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  gestures  to  express  passion 
or  enforce  sentiments. 

2.  Gesture;  a  motion  of  the  body  or  linibs  in  speak- 
ing, or  in  representing  action  or  passion,  and  enforc- 
ing arguments  and  sentiments. 

3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions. 
GES-TICy-LA-TOR,  71.    One  that  shows  postures,  or 

makes  gestures. 
GES-TI€'U.-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Representing  in  gestures. 

JVarton. 
GES'TORj  77.    One  who  relates  the  gestes  or  achieve 

ments  ot  distinguished  personages.  [  Obs.]   Chaucer 
GKS'TI'li-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  gesture. 
GES'TQRE,  (jest'yur,)  71.     [L.  gestus,  from  gero,  to 

bear,  to  do  ;  Fr.  geste.]  ^ 

1.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of 
sentiment  or  passion  ;  any  action  or  posture  intended 
to  express  an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment or  opinion.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  hands  and  face,  and  should  be 
suited  to  the  subject.  Encyc. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body  or  limbs 
Grace  was  in  nil  her  si  ■]>?,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Milton. 

GES'TUJRE,  v.  t.    To  accompany  with  gesture  or  ac- 
tion. Hooker.     Wotton. 
•GES'TT_JR-.ED,   pp.     Accompanied  with    gesture  or 

('.'l!  -'  I  1  :RE-LESS,  a.    Free  from  gestures. 
GES'TURE-MENT,  ft.     Act  of  making  gestures. 
GES'TLJR-ING,  ppr.     Accompanying  with  gesture  or 

GET,  7j.  t. ;  pret.  Got,  [Gat,  obs. ;]  pp.  Got,  Gotten 


stand.  The  Danish  has  firgictter,  to  forget,  but  giet- 
ter  signifies  to  guess,  or  to  suppose,  to  think  ;  the 
Swedish  also  lias  forgdta,  to  forget,  to  give  to  obliv- 
ion, ex  animo  cjiccrc.  "The  simple  verb  gietter,  gdta, 
coincides  with  the  D.  n-ictrn,  G.  gicsscn,  to  cast,  to 
pour  out,  to  found,  as  vessels  of  metal,  Sax.  geotan. 
To  get,  then,  is,  primarily,  to  throw,  and  with  re- 
spi't-t  lo  acquisition,  it  is  to  rush  on  and  seize.  The 
Italian  has  cattarc,  to  get;  raccattare,  to  regain,  to 
acquire.  Q,u.  Sp.  rescatar,  Port,  resgatar,  to  redeem, 
to  ransom.     See  Rescue.] 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of, 
by  almost  any  means.  We  get  favor  by  kindness ; 
we  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy  ;  we  get 
land  by  purchase  ;  we  get  praise  by  good  conduct ; 
and  we  get  blame  by  doing  injustice.  The  merchant 
should  get  a  profit  on  his  goods  ;  the  laborer  should 
get  a  due  reward  for  his  labor  ;  most  men  get  what 
they  can  for  their  goods  or  for  their  services.  Get 
differs  from  acquire,  as  it  does  not  always  express 
permanence  of  possession,  wnieh  i,.  the  appropriate 
sense  of  acquire.  We  get  a  book  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
by  borrowing,  we  do  not  acquire  it;  but  we  get  or 

2.  To  have.  [acquire  an  estate. 

Thou  hast  got  the  face  of  a  man.  Herbert. 

This  is  a  most  common,  but  gross  abuse  of  this 
word.  We  constantly  hear  it  said,  I  have  got  no 
corn,  I  have  got  no  money,  she  has  got  a  fair  com- 
plexion, when  the  person  means  only,  I  have  no 
corn,  I  have  no  money,  she  has  a  fair  complexion. 

3.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate.      Locke. 

4.  To  learn  ;  as,  to  get  a  lesson. 

5.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce  ;  to  persuade. 
Though  the  king  could  not  get  him  to  engage  in  u  life  or  busi- 
ness. Spectator. 

[This  is  not  elegant] 

6.  To  procure  to  be.  We  could  not  get  the  work 
done.     [JVot  elega%U\ 

To  get  off;  to  put  off;  to  take  or  pull  off;  as,  to 
get  off  a  garment ;  also,  to  remove  ;  as,  to  get  off  a 
ship  from  shoals. 

2.  To  sell  ;  to  dispose  of;  as,  to  get  off  goods. 

To  get  on ;  to  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ;  as,  to 
get  on  a  coat ;  to  get  on  boots. 

To  get  in;  to  collect  and  shelter;  to  bring  under 
cover  ;  as,  to  get  in  corn. 

To  get  out ;  to  draw  forth  ;  as,  to  get  out  a  secret. 

2.  To  draw  out  ;  to  disengage. 

To  get  the  day;  to  win  ;  to  conquer;  to  gain  the 
victory. 

To  get  together ;  to  collect  ;  to  amass. 

To  get  over;   to  surmount;  to   conquer;  to  pass 
without  being  obstructed  ;  as,  to  get  over  difficulties  ; 
also,  to  recover  ;  as,  to  get  over  sickness. 
; ;  to  surpass. 


GHO 


With  a  pronoun  following,  it  signifies  to  betake  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  go  ;  as,  get  you  to  bed  ;  get  thee  out 
of  the  land.  But  this  mode  of  expression  can  hardly 
be  deemed  elegant. 
GET,  7>.  i.  To  arrive  at  any  place  or  state  ;  followed 
by  some  modifying  word,  and  sometimes  implying 
difficulty  or  labor  ;  as, 

To  get  away,  or  away  from  ;  to  depart  ;  to  quit  ;  to 
leave  ;  or  to  disengage  one's  self  from. 

To  get  among ;  to  arrive  in  the  midst  of;  to  be- 
come one  of  a  number. 

To  get  before  :  to  arrive  in  front,  or  more  forward. 

To  get  behind  ;  to  fall  in  the  rear  ;  to  lag. 

To  get  back :  to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one 
departed  ;  to  return. 

To  getclear;  to  disengage  one's  self;  to  be  released, 
as  from  confinement,  obligation,  or  burden;  also,  to 
be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrassment. 

To  get  down  ;  to  descend  ;  to  come  from  an  eleva- 
tion. 

To  get  home ;  to  arrive  at  one's  dwelling. 

To  get  in  or  into;  to  arrive  within  an  inclosure,  or 
a  mixed  body  ;  to  pass  in  ;  to  insinuate  one's  self. 

To  get  loose  or  free  ;  to  disengage  one's  self ;  to  be 
released  from  confinement. 

To  get  off;  to  escape  ,  to  depart ;  to  get  clear ;  also, 
to  alight ;  to  descend  from. 

To  get  out ;  to  depart  from  an  inclosed  place,  or 
from  confinement ;  to  escape  ;  to  free  one's  self  from 
embarrassment. 

To  get  along  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance. 

To  tret  rid  "of;  to  disengage  one's  self  from  ;  also, 
to  shift  off  ;  to  remove. 

To  get  together;  to  meet ;  to  assemble  ;  to  convene. 

To  get  up  ;  to  arise  ;  to  rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat ; 
also,  to  ascend  ;  to  climb. 

To  get  through;  to  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond  any  thing  ;  also,  lo  finish  ;  to  accomplish. 

To  get  quit  of:  to  get  rid  of;  to  shift  off,  or  to  dis- 
engage one's  self  from. 

To  get  forward ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance  ;  also,  to 
prosper;  to  advance  in  wealth. 

To  get  near ;  to  approach  within  a  small  distance. 

To  get  ahead  ;  to  advance  ;  to  prosper. 

To  get  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance. 

To  get  a  mile  or  other  distance;  to  pass  over  it  in 
traveling. 

To  get  at ;  to  reach  ;  to  make  way  to. 

To  get  asleep  ;  to  fall  asleep. 

To  get  drunk;  to  become  intoxicated. 

To  "get  between  ;  to  arrive  between. 

To  get  to  ;  to  reach  ;  to  arrive. 
GET'TER,   n.    One  who  gets,  gains,  obtains,  or  ac- 

2.  One  who  begets  or  procreates.  [quires. 

GET'TING,    ppr.      Obtaining;    procuring;    gaining; 

winning  ;  begetting. 
GET'TING,  ?i.    The  act  of  obtaining,  gaining,  or  ac- 
quiring ;  acquisition. 

Get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  — 

2.  Gain  ;  profit.  Swift. 

GEWGAW,  n.  [Qu.  Sax.gc-gaf,  a  trifle,  or  Fr.  joujou, 

a  plaything,  or  from  the  root  of  gnud   joy,  jewel.] 
A  showy   trifle  ;  a  pretty  thing  of  little  worth  ;  a 

toy ;  a  bauble  ;  a  spendid  plaything. 

A  heavy  gewgaw,  called  a  crown.  Dryden. 

GEWGAW,  a.     Showv  without  value.  Law. 

GEY'SER,   7i.      [Icelandic,  raging   or  roaring.]     The 

name  of  certain  fountains  in  Iceland,  which   spout 

forth  boiling  water.  Mantcll. 

GHAST'FUL,  a.     [See  Ghastly.]     Dreary  ;  dismal ; 

fit  for  walking  ghosts.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GHAST'Fl!L-LY,  ado.     Frightfully.  Pope. 

GHAST'LI-NESS,     n.      (from    ghastly.]     Horror    of 

countenance  ;    a  deathlike  look  ;    resemblance  of  a 

ghost  ,  paleness. 
GHAST'LY,   a.     [Sax.   gastlic     fiom   gasi,   spirit,  G. 

geist,  D.  gecst.     In  Sax  gast  is   both  a  ghost  and  a 

guest,  both  from  the  same  radical  sense,  to  move,  to 

rush  ;  Ir.  gaisim,  to  flow  ;  Elig.  gush,  gust.] 

1.  Like  a  ghost  in  appearance;  deathlike;  pale; 
dismal  ;  as,  a  ghasth/  face  ;  ghastly  smiles.  Milton. 

2.  Horrible;  shocking;  dreadful. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  woundB.  Milton. 

GHAST'NESS,  71.     Ghastliness.     [JVot  used.]    Shalr.. 

GHAUT,  71..     [flu.  gate.]     In  the  East  Indies,  literally, 
a  pass  through  a  mountain  ;  hence,  also,  a  range  or 
chain  of  mountains. 
2.  Stairs  descending  to  a  river.  Malcom. 

Oil  K'l'.F.R,  and  fiflE'BRE,  ft.     See  Guerer. 

GHEE,  71.  In  the  East  Indies,  butter  clarified  by  boil- 
ing, and  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  oil.  Malcom. 

GHER'KIN,  (gur'kin,)  n.     [G.  gurke,  a  cucumber.] 
A  small  pickled  cucumber.  Skinner. 

GHESS,  for  Guess.     [JVot  used.] 

GHIB'EL-LINE,  (gib'e-lin,)  71.  One  of  a  faction  in 
Italy,  in  the  13th  cenlury,  which  favored  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  and  opposed  the  Guelfs,  or  adherents 
of  the  popes.  Brande 

GHoLE,   (gole,)    77.      An    imaginary  demon    among 
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Eastern  nations,  who  was  supposed  to  prey  on  hu 
man  bodies..    The  word  is  move  properly  Ghoul. 
GHOST,  (gast,)  n.     [Sax.  gast;  G.  geist;  D.  geest;  Ir. 
gasda.     See  Ghastly.] 

1.  Spirit ;  the  soul  of  man.  Shale 
In  this  sense  seldom  used.    But  hence, 

2.  The  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ;  the  soul  or  spirit 
separate  from  the  body  ;  an  apparition. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harrys  rose.  Dryden. 

To  give  up  the  ghost,  is  to  die ;  to  yield  up  the 
breath  or  spirit ;  to  expire.  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  is  tile  third  person  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity.  Scripture. 
GGP6ST,  v.  i.    To  die  ;  to  expire.     [Obs.]        Sidney. 
GiloST,  o.  i.    To  haunt  with  an  apparition.    [04s.] 
Sltak. 
GIIoST'Ll 

GHoST'LIKE,  a.    Withered;  having  sunken   eyes; 

ghastly.  Sherwood. 

GUoST'LI-NESS,    n.     Spiritual    tendency.      [Little 

used.]  Johnson. 

GHoST'LY,  a.    Spiritual;   relating  to  the  soul ;  not 

carnal  or  secular. 

Save  and  defend  us  from  our  ghoeOy  enemies.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Spiritual;  having  a  character  from  religion  ;  as, 
a  ghostly  father.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to  apparitions.  Akensiile. 
GHOUL,  (gool,)  n.     An  imaginary  evil  being  among 

Eastern  nations,  which  preyed  on  human  bodies. 
T.  Moore. 
GIAL-LO-Ll'NO,  n.     [It.  gimlo  ;  Eng.  yellow.] 

A  tine  yellow  pigment,  much  used  under  the  name 
of  Mi /ilcs  yellow.  Encyc. 

GIAM'BEUX,  (zham'bo,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  jambe,  the  leg.] 
Greaves  ;  armor  for  the  legs.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
GI'ANT,  n.  [Fr.  geant ;  Sp.  gigante ;  It.  id. ;  L.  gi- 
gasj  Gr.  ytyas,  probably  from  yr\,  the  earth,  and 
yaw  or  ytvapiai.  The  word  originally  signified 
earth-born,  terrigena.  The  ancients  believed  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  be  produced  from 
the  ground,  and  to  be  of  enormous  size.] 

1.  A  man  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or  powers, 
bodily  or  intellectual.  The  judge  is  a  giant  in  his 
profession. 

Giant's  Causeway:  avast  collection  of  basaltic  pil- 
lars in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.       Encyc. 

GI'ANT,  a.  Like  a  giant ;  extraordinary  in  size  or 
strength  ;  as,  giant  brothers  ;  a  giant  son. 

Drydcn.     Pope. 

GI'AN'T-ESS,  n.  A  female  giant;  a  female  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  stature.  Shak. 

GI'ANT-FEN'NEL,  n.  A  large,  coarse-looking  herb, 
of  the  genus  Ferula.  The  stalk  of  the  common 
species  was  formerly  used  as  a  rod  to  punish  chil- 
dren. Loudon. 

GI'ANT-IZE,  v.  i.     To  play  the  giant.         Shenoood. 

Gr'ANT-KILL-ING,  o.     Killing  or  destroying  giants. 
Coipper. 

GT'ANT-LlKE,  j  a.     Of  unusual  size;    resembling  a 

Gr'ANT-LV,  j  giant  in  bulk  or  stature  ;  gigantic ; 
bugs.  South. 

[Giantly  is  not  much  used.] 

GI'ANT-RY,  n.     The  race  of  giants.     [Little  used.] 

Gt'ANT-SHlP,  n.  The  state,  quality,  or  character  of 
a  giant. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen.  Milton. 

GUI  OUR,  (jowr,)  n.    [Infidel.]     A  name  given,  by 
Turks,  to  unbelievers  in   Mohammedanism,  and  es- 
pecially lo  Christians. 
GIB,  ;i.     A  cat.     [Not  in  use.]  Skelton. 

GIB,  v.  i.    To  act  like  a  cat ;  to  caterwaul. 

Beaum.  S;  Fl. 
G1BBE,  n.     An  old,  worn-out  animal.     [Mot  used.] 

Shak. 
G1B'B.ED,  a.     Having  been  caterwauling.     [Obs.] 

J.  Bidicer. 
GIB'BER,  v.  i.     [See  Gabble.     It  is  probably  allied  to 
gabble,  and  to  jabber.] 

To  speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately.     [Mot  used.] 
Shak. 
GIB'BEP-ISH,  n.     [from  gibber.]     Rapid  and  inartic- 
ulate   talk ;     unintelligible    language ;    unmeaning 
words. 
GIB'BER-ISH,  a.     Unmeaning,  as  words.         Swift. 
G IB'BET,  7i.     [Fr.  gibct ;  Ann.  gibcl.] 

1.  A  gallows  ;  a  post  or  machine  in  form  of  a  gal- 
lows, on  which  notorious  malefactors  are  hanged  in 
chains,  and  on  which  their  bodies  are  suffered  to  re- 
main, as  spectacles  i?i  terrorcm.  Swift. 

2.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  which  the 
pulley  is  fixed.  Brande. 

GIB'BET,  v.  t.    To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or 

gallows. 
2.  To  hang  or  expose  on  any  thing  going  traverse, 

as  the  beam  of  a  gibbet.  Shak. 

GIB'BET-ED,  pp.  Hanged  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
GIB'BET-ING,  npr.  Hangingainl  exposingon  a  gibbet. 
GlB'BlEll,7i.  [Fr.]*  Wild  fowl ;  game.  [Mot  used.] 
GIB'-BOOM.     SeeJiB-BooM.  [Addison. 
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GIB-BoSE',  a.  [L.  gibba.]  Humped  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more  large 
elevations.  Brande. 

GIB-BOS'I-TY  7i.  [Fr.  gibbosili,  from  L.  gibbosus. 
See  Gibbous.] 

Protuberance  ;  a  round  or  swelling  prominence  ; 
convexity.  Ray. 

GIB'BOUS,  a.  [L.  gibbus  ;  Fr.  gibbeux ;  It.  gibboso  ; 
Sp.  giboso ;  Gr.  kviAos,  from  kvtttui,  to  bend.  Class 
Gb,No.  l,2,3,4,D.i 

1.  Swelling;  protuberant;  convex.  The  moon  is 
gibbous  between  the  quarters  and  the  full  moon,  the 
enlightened  part  being  then  convex. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibbous  member.     Wiseman. 

2.  Hunched  ;  hump-backed  ;  crook-backed. 

Brown. 

GIB'BOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  gibbous  or  protuberant 
form.  Eaton. 

GIB'BOUS-NESS,  n.  Protuberance  ;  a  round  prom- 
inence ;  convexity.  [This  word  is  preferable  to 
Gibbosity.] 

GIBBS'ITE,  7i.  A  mineral  found  at  Richmond,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  American  Geological  Society. 
It  occurs  in  irregular  stalactical  masses,  which  pre- 
sent an  aggregation  of  elongated,  tuberous  branches, 
parallel  and  united.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  the 
fibers  radiating  from  an  axis.  Its  colors  are  a  dirty 
white,  greenish  white,  and  grayish.  It  is  a  hydrate 
of  alumina. 

GIB'CAT,  ».     A  he-cat,  or  an  old  worn-out  cat.  Shak. 

GIBE,w.  i.  [Sax.  gabban;  Fr.  gaber  ;  It.  gabbare.  (See 
Gabble.)  The  sense  is  probably  to  throw  or 
cast  at,  or  make  mouths.     But  See  Class  Gb,  No.  67, 

To  cast  reproaches  and  sneering  expressions;  to 
rail  at ;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic  words;  to  flout ; 
to  fleer ;  to  scoff. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Smft. 

GIBE,  v.  t.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words  ; 
to  deride  ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  treat  with  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions ;  to  taunt. 

From  their  i'-.uiuv.-i,,  whit-  I  gibe  them.  Swift. 

GIBE,  7i.  An  expression  of  censure  mingled  with 
contempt;  a  scoflf;  a  railing;  an  expression  of  sar- 
castic scorn. 


-  ^ilic:;,  ami  I 

y    l-r^inn   nf   ll 


notable  scorns, 


Shak. 


GIB'ER,  n.    One  who  utters  reproachful,  censorious, 
and  contemptuous  expressions,  or  who  casts  cutting, 
sarcastic  reflections ;  one  who  derides  ;  a  scoffer. 
B.  Jonson. 

GIB'ING,  ppr.     Uttering  reproachful,  contemptuous, 
d  censorious  words  ;  scoffing. 

GIB'ING-LY,  adv.  With  censorious,  sarcastic,  and 
contemptuous  expressions  ;  scorntullv.  Shak. 

GIB'LET,  a.     Made  of  giblets  ;  as,  a  oiMet  pie. 

GIB'LETS,  7i.  pi.  [Q.u.  Fr.  gibier,  game,  or  Goth. 
gibla,  a  wing.     See  Gir.] 

Those  parts  of  a  goose,  or  other  fowl,  which  are 
cut  off  or  taken  out  before  roasting,  as  the  head, 
feet,  pinions,  the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  fcc. ;  a  con- 
siderable article  in  cookery  ;  as,  to  boil  or  stew  gib- 
lets. It  is  useil  only  in  the  plural,  except  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  a  giblct-pie. 

GIB'STAFF,  7i.  A  staff  to  gauge  water  or  to  push  a 
boat ;  formerly,  a  staff  used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the 
stage.  Diet. 

GID'DI-BD,  (gid'did,)  pp.    Made  to  reel. 

GID'DI-LY,  adv.  [See  Giddy.]  With  the  head  seem- 
ing to  turn  or  reel. 

2.  Inconstantly  ,  unsteadily ;  with  various  turn- 
ings ;  as,  to  roain  about  giddily.  Donne. 

3.  Carelessly  ;  1 dles.-dy  ;  negligently.        Shak. 

GID'DI-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  giddy  or  vertig- 
inous ;  vertigo,  a  sensation  of  reeling  or  whirling, 
when  the  body  loses  the  power  of  preserving  its 
balance  or  a  steady  attitude,  or  when  objects  at  rest 
appear  to  reel,  tremble,  or  whirl ;  a  swimming  of 
the  head. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness ;  mutability.  Bacon. 

3.  Frolic  ;  wantonness  ;  levity.     Donne.     South. 
GID'DV,  a.     [Sax.  gidig.     Class  Gd.J 

1.  Vertiginous  ;  reeling  ;  whirling  ;  having  in  the 
head  a'sensation  of  a  circular  motion  or  swimming  ; 
or  having  lost  the  power  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  the  body,  and  therefore  wavering  and  inclined  to 
fall,  as  in  the  case  of  some  diseases,  and  of  drunk- 
enness. In  walking  on  timber  aloft,  or  looking 
down  a  precipice,  we  are  apt  to  be  giddy. 

2.  That  renders  giddy;  that  induces  giddiness; 
as,  a  giddy  bight  ;  a  giddy  precipice.  Prior. 

3.  Rotary;  whirling;  running  round  with  celerity. 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

4.  Inconstant ;  unstable  ;  changeable. 

You  arc  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.  Swtfl. 

5.  Heedless  ;  thoughtless  ;  wild  ;  roving.  Rowe. 

6.  Tottering;  unfixed. 

e  paced  alouaf 

,A   lh-  hatches. 


Upon  the  giddy  r.  .m..- 
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7.  Intoxicated  ;    elated  to  thrugbtlessness  ;    ren- 
dered wild  by  excitement  or  joy. 

Art  thou  not  giddy  with  the  faMliion  too  ?  Shak. 

GID'DY,  v.  i.     To  tum  quick.  Chapman. 

GID'DY,  v.  U    To  make  reeling  or  unsteady. 

Farindon. 
GID'DY-BRaIN-.ED,  a.     Careless;    thoughtless;  un- 
steady. Olmaii. 
GID'DY-IIEAD,  (-tied,)  n.    A  person  without  thought 

or  judgm.ent. 
GID'DY-HEAD-ED,  a.    Heedless;  unsteady 


tile  ; 


/>„,, 


GID'DY-PaC-£D,  (-past,)  a.    Moving  irregularly. 
Shak. 

GIE  ;  a  contraction  of  Guide.     [Mot  in  use.]   Chaucer. 

GlER'-EA-GLE,  fjer'-)  n.     [Q.U.  D.  gier,  a  vulture.] 
A  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  mentioned  in  Leviticus 
XL  18. 

GlE'SECK-ITE,  7i.  [from  Sir  C.  Giesecke.]  A,  min- 
eral occurring  in  six-sided  prisms,  having  a  greasy 
luster.  It  has  been  considered  identical  with 
elaoUte.  Dana. 

GIF,  v.  t.     [from  Sax.  gif,  from  gifan,  to  give.] 
The  old  but  true  spelling  of  If. 

GIFT,  7i. t  [from  give.]  A  present ;  any  thing  given 
or  bestowed  ;  any  thing,  the  property  of  which  is 
voluntarily  transferred  by  one  person  to  another 
without  compensation  ;  a  donation.  It  is  applicable 
to  any  thing  movable  or  immovable. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  conferring.  Milton. 

3.  The   right  or  power  of  giving  or  bestowing. 
The  prince  has  the  gift  of  many  lucrative  offices. 

4.  An  offering  or  oblation. 

If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar.  —  Matt.  t. 

5.  A  reward. 

Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself.  —  Dao.  v. 

6.  A  bribe;  any  thing  given  to  corrupt  the  judg- 


7.  Power;  faculty;  some  quality  or  endowment 
conferred  by  the  Author  of  our  nature ;  as,  the  gift  of 
wit ;  the  gift  of  ridicule.  Addison. 

GIFT,  v.  t.     To  endow  with  any  power  or  faculty. 

GIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any 
power  or  faculty ;  furnished  with  any  particular  tal- 

GIFT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 
GfFT'ING,  ppr.  Endowing  with  any  power  or  faculty. 
GIG,  v.  t.     [I,,  gigno.] 

1.  To  engender.     [Mot  in  use.]  Dryden. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fishgig. 

GIG,  7i.  [It.  gigu,  a  jig  ;  Fr.  gigne,  a  jig,  a  romp  ;  Sw. 
giga,  a  jewshaip  ;   Ice.  gigia,  a  fiddle.] 

The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  lively  motion. 
Hence, 

1.  A  top  or  whirligig  ;  any  little  thing  that  is 
whirled  round  in  play.  Locke. 

2.  A  light  carriage,  with  one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  chair  or  chaise. 

3.  A  fiddle. 

4.  A  dart  or  harpoon.     [See  Fishgig.] 

5.  A  small  ship's  heal,  designed  for  rapid  motion. 

6.  An  active,  playful,  or  wanton  person. 

7.  Gigs,  or  gig-mnrhinrs,  are  rotatory  cylinders,  cov- 
ered with  wire  teeth  for  teazling  woolen  cloth. 

Brande. 
GI-GAN-TF.'AN,  a.     [L.  gigantcus.     See  Giant.] 

Like  a  giant ;  mighty.  More. 

G  r-(  1  -\  i\ 'T I  ( ■',  a.     1 "  L.  giganticus.] 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  ;  very  large  ;  huge;  like  a 
giant.     A  man  of  gigantic  stature. 

2.  Enormous  ;  very  great  or  mighty  ;  as,  gigantic 
deeds  ;  gigantic  wickedness. 

[Gigantical  and  Gigantine,/i/t  Gigantic,  rarely 
or  never  used.] 
Gl-GAN-TOL'6-GY,  ti.    [Gr.  ytyas,  a  giant,  and  Ao- 
yos,  discourse.] 
An  account  or  description  of  giants. 
GI-GAN-TOM'A-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  y  tj  uc,  giant,  and  pa\-1, 
fight.] 
The  fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 
GIG'GLE,  ti.     [Sax.  geagl :  Scot,  geek.] 

A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or 
breath. 
GIG'GLE,  v.  i.  [D.  gichgelen  ;  Sax.  geagl ;  a  laugh  or 
sneer,  and  gagol,  sportive,  wanton  ;  It.  ghignare,  to 
simper,  gliignazzarc,  to  laugh  or  grin.  In  Ir.  giglim 
is  to  tickle  ;  Gr.  ytyy\lcriioc.] 

To  laugh  with  short  catches  of  the  breath  or  voice  ; 
to  laugh  in  a  silly,  puerile  manner ;  to  litter  ;  to  grin 
with  childish  levity  or  mirth.  Garrich. 

GIG'GLER,  n.     One  that  giggles  or  titters. 
GIG'GLING, ppr.  or  a.     Laughing  with  short  catches, 

tittering. 
GIG'GLING,  ti.    The  act  of  laughing  with  short  catth- 

;  tittering. 

GIG'LET,  j  n.  [Sax.  grant,  wanton  ;  Fr.  gigucr  to 
GIG'LOT,  j      romp,  to  frisk.     See  Gig.] 

A  wanton  ;  a  lascivious  girl.  Shak. 

GIG'LOT,  a.    Giddy  ;  light ;  inconstant;  wanton. 
Shak. 
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GIL 

GlG'oT,  (jig'6,)  re.     [Fr.]     In  cookery,  a  term  applied 

to  a  leg  uf  mutton. 
GIL'BERT-INE,  71.  One  of  a  religious  order,  so  named 

from  Gilbert,  lord  of  Kcinpinighaiii,  in  Lincolnshire, 

England. 
GIL'BERT-INE,  a.    Belonging  to  the  monastic  order 

mentioned  above.  TVecvcr. 

GILD,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Gilded  or  Gilt.     [Sax.  giU 

daa,  gyldan,  gcldan,  to  pay  a  debt,  to  gild,  and  gild, 

tribute,  tax,  toll ;  D.  and  G.  geld,  money  ;  Dan.  gield, 

a  debt ;  Sw.  gold.     To  gild  is  to  cover  with  gold  ;  G. 

vergolden  ;   D.  vergulden  ;   Dan.  forgylder  ;  Sw.  fo 


gylla;  from  gold,  or  its  rout,  Dan.  gunl,  Sw.  gul,  Sax. 
grulnn,  yellow,  connected  with    Ir.  i'eaZ,  W.  ^ 
light,  bright.     Glass  Gl,  No.  6,  7.] 


iverlay  with  gold,  cither  in  leaf  or  powder; 
or  in  amalgam  with  quicksilver;  to  overspread  with 
a  thin  covering  of  gold  ,  as,  the  gilt  frame  of  a  mir- 

r°r"      Hero    in     uUd  ohariots  when  alire  ^ 

And  love  of  oml.iv,  .at<T  d.aUi  survive.  Po/ie. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter.  Shak. 

3.  To  adorn  with  luster  ;  to  render  bright. 

No  more  the  rising  son  shall  gild  the  mora.  Pope. 

4   To  illuminate  ;  to  brighten.  South. 

Let  oil  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 

Gild  the  cairn  evening  of  your  day.  Trumbull. 

5.  To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  appear- 
ance ;  to  recommend  to  favor  and  reception  by  super- 
ficial decoration  ;  as,  to  gild  flattery  or  falsehood. 

GILD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overlaid  with  gold  leaf,  or  a  thin 
coating  of  gold  ;  illuminated. 

GILD'ER,  it.  One  who  gilds  ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  overlay  things  with  gold. 

2.  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty  stivers, 
about  38  cents,  or  one  shilling  and  ninepence  ster- 
ling.    It  is  usually  u  ritten  Guilder. 

GILD'ING,  ppr.  Overlaying  with  gold  ;  giving  a  fair 
external  appearance. 

GILD'ING,  7t.    The  art  or  practice  of  overlaying  things 
with  gold  leaf,  or  a  thin  coating  of  gold. 
2.  That  which  is  laid  on  in  overlaying  with  gold. 

GILL,  n.  [Sw.  gel:  Sp.  agalla,  a  gland  in  the  throat ; 
a  gall-nut,  a  wind-gall  on  a  horse,  the  beak  of  a  shut- 
tle, and  the  gill  of  a  fish  ;  Port,  guelra,  or  guerra. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  gill  is  a  shoot  or  promi- 
nence, the  fringe  like  substance,  not  the  aperture. 
In  Danish,  gildtr  signifies  to  geld,  and  to  cut  off  the 
gills  of  herrings,  and  in  Scot,  gil  or  gul  is  a  crack  or 
fissure.] 

1.  The  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes,  consisting  of 
a  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch,  attached  to  the  bones  of 
the  head,  and  furnished  on  the  exterior  convex  side 
with  a  multitude  of  fleshy  leaves,  or  fringed  vascu- 
lar tibrils,  resembling  pinnies,  and  of  a  red  color  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-open- 
ing, and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the 
fibrils.  Other  animals  also  breathe  by  gills,  as  frogs 
in  their  tadpole  state,  lobsters,  &c.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  the  gills.  Ray. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl  or 
bird.  Bacon. 

3.  The  flesh  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  or 
under  the  chin.  Bacon.     Swift. 

4.  In  England,  a  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on 
which  timber  is  conveyed.     [Local.] 

5.  A  woody  glen;  a  place  between  steep  banks, 
and  a  rivulet  flowing  through  it;  a  brook.     [Local.] 

GILL'-FLAP,  7i.  A  membrane  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the  gill- 
opening. 

GILL'-FLIRT,  n.  A  sportive  or  wanton  girl ;  the  same 
as  Jill-Flirt. 

GILL'-LID,  71.     The  coveting  of  the  gills. 

GILL'-O-P-EN-ING,  re.  The  aperture  of  a  fish,  or  other 
animal,  by  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  gills. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

GILL,  71.  [Low  L.  gilla,  gillo,  or  grllo,  a  drinking- 
glass,  a  gill.  This  word  has  the  same  elementary 
letters  as  Gr.  yavXos,  a  pail  or  bucket,  and  Eng.  gal- 
lon, probably  from  one  of  the  roots  in  Gl,  which  sig- 
nify to  hold  or  contain.] 

A  measure  of  capacity  containing  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pint.  Encyc. 

GILL,  re.     A  plant,  ground-ivy,  of  the  genus  Glechoma. 
2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy.    - 

GILL,  n.     [In  Sw.  gilja  signifies  to  woo.] 


Each  Jack  with  his  Gill.  B.  Jonson. 

GILL'-BEAR-ING,  a.     Producing  gills. 

GILL  -HOUSE,  7i-  A  place  where  the  liquor  gill  is 
sold  Pope. 

GIL'L    AN,  7i.     A  girl.    [  Obs.]  Beaum.  *r  Ft. 

GIL'LIE,  re.     A  boy  ;  a  page  or  menial.        W.  Scott. 

GlL'LY-FLOW-ER,  71.  [Fr.  giroflde,  girofiier.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Armorican  is  gcnojles  or  geno- 
Jlen.1 

The  name  of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gillyflower 
is  of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation-pink  ;  the 
stock  gillyflower  is  of  the  genus  Mathiola;  the  queen's 
giltijflower  is  the  Hesperis.  Fam.  of  Plants. 


GIN 

GILSE,  re.     A  young  salmon. 

GILT,  pp.  or  a.  [from  gild.]  Overlaid  with  gold  leaf 
or  a  thin  coating  ei' gold  :  illuminated  ;  adorned. 

GILT,  re.     Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  thing;  gilding. 
Sliak. 
2.  In  England,  a  young  female  pig.  Cyc. 

GILT'-EDG-£D,  a.  Having  the  edge  covered  with 
gold  leaf. 

GILT'-HEAD,  re.     [gill  and  head.]     In  ichthyology,  a 

spinous-finned  fish,  of  the  genus  Chrysophris,  allied 

to  the  sea-bream  ;  so  named  from  a  golden-yellow 

space  over  the  eyes.  Partington. 

2.  A  bird.        '  Hakewill. 

GILT'-TaIL,  n.  A  worm  60  called  from  its  yellow 
tail.  Johnson. 

GIM,  a.  [Contracted  from  gemmy.]  Neat ;  spruce  ; 
well  dressed. 

GIM'BAL,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  two  brass  rings  by 
which  a  sea-compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Ilcbcrt. 

GIM'GItACK,  re.  A  trivial  mechanism;  a  device;  a 
toy  ;  a  pretty  thing.  Prior.     Mrbulhnot. 

GIM'LET,  71.  [Fr.  gibelet ;  Arm.  guymeled.  Gimlet 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  wimble,  with  the  Celtic 
pronunciation,  guimble  ;  and  if  711  is  casual,  and  the 
primary  word  is  gibelrt,  or  guibrlrt,  the  elements  of 
the  word  coincide  with  wabble,  quibble,  and  with  the 
W.  gwid,  a  serpentine  motion,  gwibiaw,  to  wander, 
to  move  in  a  circular  direction, \nribcr,  a  serpent,  a 
viper,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  turn.] 

A  borer;  a  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw 
at  the  end,  for  boring  holes  in  wood  by  turning.  It 
is  applied  only  to  small  instruments  ;  a  large  instru- 
ment of  the  like  kind  is  called  an  auger. 

GIM'LET,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  turn  round 
an  anchor  by  the  stock  ;  a  motion  resembling  that  of 
the  turning  of  a  gimlet.  Mar.  Diet. 

GIM'LET-IHG,;>/)7\  Turning  as  an  anchor  round  the 
stock. 

GIM'LET-ING,  71.  Act  of  turning  an  anchor  round 
by  the  stock. 

GIM'MAL,  re.     [L.  gemellus.] 

Joined  work  whose  parts  move  within  each  other, 
as  a  bridle  bit  or  interlocked  rings;  a  quaint  piece  of 
machinery.  Toone. 

GIM'MAL," a.     [L.  gemellus,  twins.] 

Consisting  of  links.  Shak. 

GIM'MER,  71.     Movement  or  machinery.     [Obs.] 

More. 

GIMP,  re.     [Fr.  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip  about  with 
silk  ;  Eng.  to  whip.] 
A  kind  of  silk  twist  or  edging. 

GIMP,  a.     [W.  gwymp.] 

Smart ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  nice.     [Not  m  use.] 

GIN,  re.  A  contraction  of  Geneva,  a  distilled  spirit  fla- 
vored with  oil  of  juniper,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  [See 
Geneva.] 

GIN,  71.     [A  contraction  of  engine.]     A  machine  or  in- 


by  which  the  mechanical  powers 
ployed  in  aid  of  human  strength.  The  word  is 
applied  to  various  engines,  as  a  machine  for  driving 
piles,  another  for  raising  weights,  ice.  ;  and  a  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  invented 
by  E.  WIAJney,  is  called  a  cotton-gin.  It  is  also  the 
name  given  to  an  engine  of  torture,  and  to  a  pump 
moved  by  rotary  sails. 
2.  A  trap  ;  a  snare.  Milton.     Shak. 

GIN,  v.  U  To  clear  cotton  of  its  seeds  by  a  machine 
which  separates  them  with  expedition. 

Trans,  of  Society  of  Arts. 
2.  To  catch  in  a  trap. 

GIN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gynnan.] 
To  begin. 

GIN'-HOUSE,  71.    A  building  where  cotton  is  ginned. 

GIN'-SHOP,  re.     A  house  for  the  retail  of  gin. 

GING,  71.  The  same  as  Gang,  or  body  of  persons  act- 
ing together.     [Obs.] 

There  is  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.  Shak. 

GIN'GER,  71.  [It.  gengiovo  :  Sp.  gengibre  ;  Port,  rrere- 
givre  ;  Fr.  gingembre  ;  G.  ingbtr  ;  D.  gember  ;  Sw. 
ingefdra:  Dan.  ingefer;  L.  liniiber  ;  Gr.  Ctyyi/3epis  i 
Arm.  zindibel,  or  singebel ;  Ar.  Pers.  and  Turk,  zingi- 
bil  or  linjibil;  Syr.  and  Ch.  nearly  the  same.] 

A  plant,  or  the  root  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native 
of  Gingi  in  China.  The  roots  are  jointed,  and  the 
stalks  rise  two  or  three  feet,  with  narrow  leaves. 
The  flower  stems  arise  by  the  side  of  these,  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  naked,  and  ending  in  an  ob- 
long, scaly  spike.  The  dried  roots  are  used  for  various 
purposes,  in  the  kitchen  and  in  medicine.      Encqc. 

GIN'GER-BEER,  (  re.      Beer  impregnated   with   gin- 

GIN'C'ER-POP,     j      ger. 

GIN'GER-BREAD,  71.  [ginger  and  bread.]  A  kind  of 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  with  an  admixture  of  but- 
ter, pearlash,  and  ginger,  sweetened. 

GIN'GER-BREAD-WORK,  71.  Work  cut  or  carved  in 
various  fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings, 
&c.  Grose. 

GIN'GER-WTNE,  71.     Wine  impregnated  with  ginger. 

GIN'GER-LY,  adv.     Nicely  ;  cautiously.     [JV01  used.] 
Skclton. 

GIN'GER-NESS,re.  Niccness  ;  tenderness.  [Mt  used.] 


Gilt 

GING'HAM,  71.    A  kind  of  striped  cotton  cloth. 

GIN'GING,  re.  In  mining,  the  lining  of  a  mine-shaft 
with  stones  or  bricks  for  its  support,  called  steinivg, 
or  sfainiiiir,  which  I  suppose  is  fmm  Sax.  stan,  stone. 

GIN'GI-VAL,  a.     [L.  gingiva,  the  gum.]  [Cyc. 

Pertaining  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

GIN"GLE,  j  v.  i.     [In  Pers.  zana-l  is  a  little  bell.     In 

JIN"GLE,  j  Ch.  and  Syr.  NJt  is  the  same.  Qu.  its 
alliance  to  chink  and  jangle.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  clattering  sound  ;  to  ring,  as 
a  little  bell,  or  as  small  pieces  of  "sonorous  metal ;  as, 
ginglina  halfpence.  Gay. 

2.  To  utter  affected  or  chiming  sounds  in  periods 
or  cadence.  Johnson. 

GIN"GLE,  v.  t.    To  shake  so  as  to  make  clattering 


The  bells  she  gingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

GIN"GLE,  n.  A  shrill,  clattering  sound,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  sounds,  as  those  made  by  a  little  bell 
or  by  small  coins. 

2.  Affectation  in  the  sounds  of  periods,  in  reading 
or  speaking,  or  rather  chiming  sounds. 
pp.    Shaken  so  at  ' 
g  sount 

GIJN f'GLING,  71.    Act  of  gingling,  as  bells. 
GIN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Shaking  so  as  to  make  a 

chattering  sound. 
GIN"GLY-MOID,  a.    [Gr.  ytyyXvuac,  a  hinge,  and  ei- 
6of,  form.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  giuglvmus. 
GIN"GLY-MUS,  71.     [Gr.  yiyyXvpoc.] 

In  anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation  resembling  a 
hinge.  That  species  of  articulation  in  which  each 
bone  partly  receives,  and  is  partly  received  by,  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and  extension,  is 
called  aingtymus.  Parr. 

GIN'N£D,  pp.    Caught  in  a  trap  ;  cleared  of  its  seeds, 

as  cotton. 
GIN'NET,  71.     A  nag.     [See  Jennet.] 
GIN'NING,  ppr.    Catching  in  a  trap;  clearing  cotton 

of  its  seeds. 
GIN'NING,  71.    The  act  by  which  cotton  is  separated 

from  its  seeds.  Ure. 

GIN'SENG,  re.  [This  word  is  probably  Chinese,  and 
it  is  said  by  Crosier  to  signify  the  resemblance  of  a 
man,  or  man's  thigh.  He  observes,  also,  that  the 
root,  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois,  is  called  m 
■    iin«    ■ 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Panax,  the  root  of  which  is 
in  great  demand  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  is  an 
article  of  export  from  America  to  China.  It  has  a 
jointed,  fleshy,  taper  root,  as  large  as  a  man's  finger, 
which,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  with 
a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the  taste,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  licorice,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
bitterness.  Encyc. 

GIF,  v.  t.  *To  take  out  the  entrails  of  herrings.  Bailey. 

GIP'SIRE,  71.  A  kind  of  pouch  formerly  worn  at  the 
girdle.  Bulwer. 

GIP'SY,  re.  The  Gipsies  are  a  race  of  vagabonds 
which  infest  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  strolling 
about,  and  subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  robbery,  and 
fortune-telling.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  Egyptian,  as  they  were  thought  to  have 
come  from  Egypt.  Hut  their  language  indicates  that 
they  originated  in  Hindoostan.  Grellman. 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion. 

Shak. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman,  some- 
times implying  artifice  or  cunning. 

A  slave  I  am  to  Clam's  eyes : 

The  gi]>*y  kno\\>  ],<  r  pow,  r  uid  flies.  Prior. 

4.  The  language  of  the  gipsies. 

GIP'SY,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  gipsies. 
GIP'SY-ISM,  71.     The  arts  and  practices  of  gipsies;  de- 
ception ;  cheating  ;  flattery.                        Grellman. 
2.  The  state  of  a  gipsy.  

GI-RAFFE',  re.     [Sp.girafa;  It.  giraffa;  Ar.  Ailjj, 

so  called  from  leaping,  or  the  extreme  length  of  its 


neck,  from  cj 


L>J 


■afa,  to  leap  < 


1   h;ee  il 


The  camelopard,  an  African  quadruped,  whose  fore 
legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones.  It  is  the 
tallest  of  animals,  being  sometimes  twenty  feet  from 
the  hoofs  to  the  top  of  the  head.  [See  Camelopard.] 

Pu7'tUtor£0!l. 

GIR'AN-DOLE,  re.     [It.  girandola,  from  giro,  a  turn, 
.and  andare,  to  go.] 

A  chandelier;  a  large  kind  of  branched  candle- 
stick. 
GIR'A-SOLE,  j  71.     [Fr.   and  Sp. ;    It.  girasole  ;  giro, 
GIR'A-SOL,     )      L.  gyrus,  a  turn,  It.  girare,  to  turn, 
and  sole,  L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

1.  The  turnsole,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Heliotro- 
pium. 

2.  A  mineral,  usually  milk-ignite,  bluish-white,  or 
sky-blue,  but  when  turned  toward  the  sun,  or  any 
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G1R 


ltly  reflects  a  reddish  color  : 
hence  its  name.  It  somclimes  strongly  resembles  a 
translucid  jelly.  Cleaveland. 

GIRD,  (gurd,)  n.  [Sax.  geard,  or  gyrd,  or  gyrda,  a 
twig,  branch,  rod,  pol  >,  Eng.  a  yard ;  G.  gurt,  a  girth, 
a  girdle  ;  Dan.  gierde,  a  hedge,  a  rail.  This  word 
signifies,  primarily,  a  twig,  shoot,  or  branch  ;  hence, 
a  pole  or  stick  used  in  measuring.  In  measuring 
land,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  gyrd  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  measure  like  our  rod,  perch,  or 
pole,  all  of  which  signify  the  same  thing,  a  branch 
or  shoot,  a  little  pole.  We  now  apply  the  word  yard 
to  a  measure  of  three  feet  in  length.  In  rude  ages, 
gyrds,  shoots  of  trees,  were  used  for  binding  things 
together,  whence  the  verb  to  gird.  (See  Withe.) 
Gyrds  were  also  used  for  driving,  or  for  punishment, 
as  we  now  use  whips  ;  and  our  common  people  use 
gird  for  a  severe  stroke  of  a  stick  or  whip.  See  Lye, 
under  Gyrd  and  Weal-stylling.] 

1.  A  twitch  or  pang ;  a  sudden  spasm  which  re- 
sembles the  stroke  of  a  rod,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
band. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  severe  stroke  of  a  stick 
or  whip. 

GIRD,  (gurd,)  v.  U;  prct.  and  pp.  Girdep  or  Girt. 
[Sax.  gyrdan ;  G.  giirten ;  D.  garden ;  Sw.  giorda,  to 
gird  or  surround  ;  Dan.  gicrder,  to  hedge,  to  inclose. 
(See  the  noun.)  It  is  probable  that  garden,  Ir.  gort, 
is  from  the  same  root ;  originally,  an  inclosed  field, 
a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  with  poles,  stakes,  and 
branches  ot  trees.  If  the  noun  is  the  primary  word, 
the  sense  of  the  root  is  to  shoot,  as  a  branch  ;  if  the 
verb  is  the  root,  the  sense  is  to  surround,  or  rather,  to 
bind  or  make  fast  The  former  is  the  most  proba- 
ble.] 

1.  To  bind  by  surrounding  with  any  flexible  sub- 
stance, as  with  a  twig,  a  cord,  bandage,  or  cloth  ;  as, 
to  gird  the  loins  with  sackcloth. 

2.  To  make  fast  by  binding;  to  put  on  ;  usually 
with  on ;   as,  to  gird   on  a  harness  ;   to  gird   on  a 

3.  To  invest ;  to  surround.  [sword. 

The  Son  appeared, 
Girt  with  omnipotence.  Milton. 

4.  To  clothe ;  to  dress  ;  to  habit. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen.  —  Ezek.  XTi. 

5.  To  furnisli ;  to  equip. 

Girded  with  snaky  wiles.  Milton. 

6.  To  surround ;  to  encircle ;  to  inclose ;  to  en- 
compass. 

The  Nyseian  isle, 
Girt  with  the  River  Triton.  Milton. 

7.  To  gibe  ;  to  reproach  severely  ;  to  lash.    Sliak. 
GIRD,  v.  i.    To  gibe  ;  to  sneer ;  to  break  a  scornful 

jest ;  to  utter  severe  sarcasms. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  Slialc. 

GIRD'ED,  pp.    Bound  ;  surrounded  ;  invested  ;  put  on. 

GIRD'ER,  «.  In  architecture,  the  principal  piece  of 
timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usually  fastened  into 
the  summers  or  breast  summers,  and  the  joists  are 
framed  into  it  at  one  end.  In  buildings  entirely  of 
timber,  the  giraer  is  fastened  by  tenons  into  the 
posts. 
2.  A  satirist  Lilly. 

GIRD'ING,  ppr.     Binding;  surrounding;  investing. 

GIRD'ING,  n.     A  covering.     Is.  iii. 

GIRD'LE,  (gurd'l,)  n.  [Sax.  gyrdle,  gyrdl ;  Sw.  Mr- 
del  ;  G.  gnrtel ;  D.  gordel.] 

1.  A  band  or  belt  ;  something  drawn  round  the 
waist  of  a  person,  and  tied  or  buckled  ;  as,  a  girdle 
of  fine  linen  ;  a  leathern  girdle. 

2.  Inclosure ;  circumference. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.  Shak. 

3.  The  zodiac.  Bacon. 

4.  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking.     [Q.U.  griddle.] 

Pegge. 

5.  Among  jewelers,  the  line  which  encompasses 
the  stone,  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Cyc. 

GIRD'LE,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  belt  or  sash ;  to  gird. 
Shak. 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  environ  ;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

3.  In  America,  to  make  a  circular  incision,  like  a 
belt,  thri.uji  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  a  tree,  to 
kill  it.  A'cw  England.     Belknap.     Dwight. 

GIRD'LE-BELT,  n.    A  belt  that  encircles  the  waist. 
Dryden. 

GIRD'L^D,  pp.    Bound  with  a  belt  or  sash. 

GIRD'LER,  n.    One  who  girdles ;  a  maker  of  girdles. 
Bcaum. 

GIRD'LE-STEAD,  (-sted,)  n.  The  part  of  the  body 
where  the  girdle  is  worn.  Mason. 

GIRD'LING,  ppr.     Binding  with  a  belt ;  surrounding. 

6IRE,  n.     [L.  gyrus.) 

A  circle,  or  circular  motion.     [See  Gyre.] 

GIRL,  (gurl,)  n.  [The  origin  of  this  word  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  is  most  probably  the  Low  L.  gerula,  a 
young  woman  employed  to  tend  children  ;  a  word 
left  in  England  by  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  the 
word  was  formerly  used  for  both  sexes ;  be  it  so  ; 
gerulus  was  also  used  for  a  chairman.] 

1.  A  female  child,  or  young  woman.  In  familiar 
language,  any  young,  unmarried  woman.    Dryden. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 


girt,  may  I 


GIV 

GIRL'HOOD,  n.     The  state  of  a  girl.     [Little  used.] 
Miss  SiwunL 
GIRL'ISH,  a.    Like  a  young  woman  or  child  ;  befit- 
ting a  girl. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  female.       Carcw. 
GIRL'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  a  girl. 
GIKL'ISH-NESS,  n.     Levity  ;  the  manners  of  a  girl. 
GIRN,  o.  i.     A  corruption  of  Grin.  South. 

GI-ROND'IST,  n.    One  of  a  celebrated  political  party 

during  the  French  revolution. 
GIR'ROCK,  n.    A  species  of  gar-fish,  the  laccrtus. 

Cyc. 
GIRT,  (gurt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Gird. 
GIRT,  v.  t.     To  gird  ;  to  surround.   Thomson.    Tooke. 
[This  verb,  if  derived  from  the 
proper.] 

GIRT,  j  n.  The  band  or  strap  by  which  a  saddle  or 
GIRTH,  j  any  burden  on  a  horse's  back  is  made  fast, 
■    by  passing  under  his  belly. 

2.  A  circular  bandage.  Wiseman. 

3.  The  compass  measured  by  a  girth  or  inclosing 
bandage. 

He's  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three  yards  in 
the  girth.  Addison. 

GIRT'ED,  pp.    Girded  ;  surrounded. 

eIRTIt,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  girth. 
IRT'lNG,pPr.     Girding. 
GlSE,  (jize,)  v.  t.     To  feed  or  pasture.     [See  Agist.] 
GIS'LB,  (jiz'l,)  n.     A  pledge.     [jYot  in  use.] 
GIST,  (jist  or  jit  ;  Smart  and  Knowlcs  give  jist,  Jame- 
son jit.)  n.     [Fr.  gesir,  to  lie  ;  gite,  a  lodging-place.] 
In  law,  the  main  point  of  a  question  ;  the  point  on 
which  an  action  rests. 
GITH,  n.    Guinea  pepper 
GIT'TERN,  n.     [L.  cithara.] 
A  guitar.     [See  Guitar.] 
GIT'TERN,  v.  i.     To  play  on  a  gittern.  Milton. 

GIUS'TO,  (jus'to,)  [It.]     In  music,  in  just,  equal,  or 

steady  time. 
GIVE,  (giv,)  v.  t.;tpret.  Gave  ;  pp.  Given.    [Sax.  gifan, 

gyfan  ;  Goth,  giban;  G.  gel/en  ;  D.  grwen  i  Sw.  gifoa; 
an.  giver.  Hence,  Sax.  gif,  Goth,  iaaai  or  yubai, 
now  contracted  into  if.  Chaucer  wrote  yeoe,  yave. 
Q«u.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  :irT>,  to  give.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  3,  2(3,  43.  The  sense  id'  give  is  generally  to 
pass,  or  to  transfer,  that  is,  to  send  or  throw.] 

1.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer ;  to  pass  or  transfer  the 
title  or  property  of  a  thing  to  another  person,  without 
an  equivalent  or  compensation. 

For  (reneruud  I. ml-,  hui  lmlIi  r  »ivc  than  pay.  Young. 

2.  To  transmit  from  himself  to  another  by  hand, 
speech,  or  writing ;  to  deliver. 

The  woman  wh<nn  (hull  tjavLM  in  U-  with  mo,  she  gaoe  me  of 

3.  To  impart ;  to  bestow 

Give  us  of  your  oil,  fur  our  lamps  are  goue  out.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

4.  To  communicate  ;  as,  to  give  an  opinion  ;  to 
give  counsel  or  advice  ;  to  give  notice 

5.  To  pass  or  deliver  the  property  of  a  thing  to 
another  for  an  equivalent ;  to  pay.  We  give  the  full 
value  of  all  we  purchase.  A  dollar  is  given  for  a 
day's  labor. 

What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? — Matt.  xvi. 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  lend  ;  in  the  phrase  to  give  ear, 
which  signifies  to  listen  ;  to  hear. 

7.  To  quit ;  in  the  phrase  to  give  place,  which  sig- 
nifies   to  withdraw,   or  retire    to   make    room   for 

8.  To  confer ;  to  grant.  [another. 
What  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless? — Gen.  xv. 

9.  To  expose ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of. 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing;  hair.  Dryden. 

10.  To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  permit. 

It  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.  Howe. 

11.  To  afford  ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

Thou  must,  give  us  also  sacrilirrs  ami  bnrnt-elierings.  —  Ex.  x. 

12.  To  empower ;  to  license ;  to  commission. 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.  Pope. 

But  this  and  similar  phrases  are  probably  elliptical ; 
give.,  for  give  power  or  license.  So  in  the  phrases 
give  me  to  understand,  give  me  to  know,  give  the 
flowers  to  blow  ;  that  is,  to  give  power,  to  enable. 

13.  To  pay  or  render;  as,  to  give  praise,  applause, 
or  approbation. 

14.  To  render ;  to  pronounce  ;  as,  to  give,  sentence 
or  judgment  ;  to  give,  the  word  of  command. 

15.  To  utter  ;  to  vent ;  as,  to  give  a  shout. 

16.  To  produce  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit  as  a  product 
or  result ;  as,  the  number  of  men  divided  by  the 
number  of  ships,  gives  four  hundred  to  each  ship. 

17.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  excite  in  another ;  as,  to 
give,  offense  or  umbrage  ;  to  give  pleasure. 

18.  To  send  forth ;  to  emit ;  as,  a  stone  gives  sparks 
with  steel. 

19.  To  addict ;  to  apply ;  to  devote  one's  self,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  The  soldiers  give 
themselves  to  plunder.  The  passive  participle  is 
much  used  in  this  sense  ;  as,  the  people  are  given  to 
luxury  and  pleasure  ;  the  youth  is  given  to  study. 

Give  thyself  wholly  to  them.  —1  Tim.  iv. 


20.  To  resign  ;  to  yield  up ;  often  followed  by  up. 
Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  1  give  for  lost  Hirbert. 

21.  To  pledge ;  as,  I  give  my  word  that  the  debt 
shall  be  paid. 

22.  To  present  for  taking  or  acceptance  ;  as,  I  give 
you  my  hand. 

23.  To  allow  or  admit  by  way  of  supposition. 

To  give  away ;  to  alienate  the  title  or  property  of  a 
thing  ;  to  make  over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 

Whatsoever  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our  lives,  U 
given  away  from  ourselves.  Atlerbury. 

To  give  back  ;  to  return  ;  to  restore.       Mterbury. 

To  give  chase  ;  to  pursue.  Tottcn. 

To  give  forth;  to  publish  ;  to  tell;  to  report  pub 
licly.  Hayward. 

To  give  the  hand;  to  yield  preeminence,  as  being 
subordinate  or  inferior.  Hooker. 

To  give  in ;  to  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  de- 
duction from  a  claim  ;  to  yield  what  may  be  justly 
demanded. 

To  give  over ;  to  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  cease ;  to  aban- 
don ;  as,  to  give  over  a  pursuit. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  attach  to ;  to  abandon. 

When  the  Babylonians  had  givtn  themselves  over  to  all  manner 

3.  To  despair  of  recovery  ;  to  believe  to  be  lost  or 
past  recovery.  The  physician  had  given  over  the 
patient,  or  given  the  patient  over  Addison. 

4.  To  abandon.  Milton. 

To  give  out;  to  utter  publicly;  to  report;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  publish.  It  was  given  out  that  parliament 
would  assemble  in  November. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  publish. 

The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which  he  gave  out  to 
his  army.  Addison. 

3.  To  show;  to  exhibit  in  false  appearance.    Shak. 

4.  To  send  out;  to  emit ;  as,  a  substance  gives  out 
steam  or  odors. 

To  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit  ,•  to  yield  as  hope- 
less ;  as,  to  give  up  a  cause ;  to  give  up  the  argument. 

2.  To  surrender  ;  as,  to  give  up  a  fortress  to  an 
enemy. 

3.  To  relinquish  ;  to  cede.  In  this  treaty,  the 
Spaniards  gave  up  Louisiana. 

4.  To  abandon  ;  as,  to  give  up  all  hope  ;  they  are 
given  up  to  believe  a  lie. 

5.  To  deliver. 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 

To  give  one's  self  up  ;  to  despair  of  one's  recovery  ; 
to  conclude  to  be  lost. 

2.  To  resign  or  devote. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart  and  desire. 
Taylor. 

3.  To  addict;  to  abandon.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
intemperance 

To  give  way ;  to  yield  ;  to  withdraw  to  make  room 
for.     Inferiors  should  give  way  to  superiors. 

2.  To  fail  ;  to  yield  to  force  ;  to  break  or  fall.  The 
ice  gave  way,  and  the  horses  were  drowned;  the 
scaffolding  gave  way;  the  wheels  or  axletree  gave 
way. 

3.  To  recede  ;  to  make  room  for. 

4.  In  seamen's  langiiagt ,  give,  way  is  an  order  to  a 
boat's  crew  to  row  after  ceasing,  or  to  increase  their 
exertions.  Tottcn. 

GIVE,  (giv,)  v.  i.    To  yield  to  pressure.    The  earth 
gives  under  the  feet. 

2.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft,  so  as 
to  yield  to  pressure.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move ;  to  recede. 

Daniel's  Ciuii  War. 
To  give  in ;  to  go  back  ;  to  give  way.     [Not  in  use.] 
To  give  in  to;  to  yield  assent ;  to  adopt. 
This  consideration  may  induce  a  translator  to  give  in  to  those 

general  phrases.  Pope. 

To  give  off;  to  cease ;  to  forbear.     [Little  used.] 

Locke. 
To  give  on  ;  to  rush  ;  to  fall  on.     [JVot  in  use.] 
To  give  out ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 
2.  To  cease  from  exertion  ;   to  yield  ;   applied  to 
persons.     He  labored  hard,  but  gave  out  at  last. 
To  give  over ;  to  cease  ;  to  act  no  more  ;  to  desert. 

It  would  be  wll  fiir  all  anlhurs,  if  I  hey  lui.'W  when  to  give  over, 

GIV.EN,  (giv'n,)  pp.  or  a.     Bestowed  ;  granted  ;  con- 
ferred ;  imparted;  admitted  or  supposed. 

GIVER,  n.     One  who  gives  ;  a  donor;  a  bestowcr ;  a 
grantor ;  one  who  imparts  or  distributes. 

i  gift,  that  engrosses  the 


ClniHi.ui. 


Kolloclc. 


GIVES,  n.  pi.     [Ir.  geibhion,  from  gcibhim,  to  get  or 
hold.] 

Fetters  or  shackles  for  the  feet.     [See  Gyves.] 
GIVING,  ppr.     Bestowing  ;  conferring  ;   imparting  ; 

granting;  delivering. 
GIVING,  n.    The  act  of  conferring.  Pope. 

2.  An  alleging  of  what  is  not  real.  Shak 

GIZ'ZARD,  B.     [Fr.  gesier.] 
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GLA 

The  strong,  musculous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 

Ray.     Dryden. 
To  fret  the  ginard ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex  one's  self, 
or  to  be  vexed.  Hudibras. 

GLA'BRI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  glabro.] 
To  make  smooth.     [Not  used.'] 
GLAB'Rl-TY,  11.     Smoothness.     [Not  used.] 
GLA'IJROUS,  a.    [L.  elabcr,  allied  to  Eng.  glib      Class 


ithout  hairs  or  any 


Lb,  No.  10,  24,  27,  34,  37.]' 
Smooth  ;  having  a  surtace  w 


Smooth  ;  having 
unevenness. 
GLA'CIAL,  (gla'shal,)  a.     [Fr.  glacial;   L.  glacialis, 
from  glades,  ice.] 

Icy;  consisting  of  ice ;  frozen. 

Glacial  phenomena ;  the  phenomena  which  accom- 


GLA-CI-A'TION,  (glU-she-a'shun,)  n.  [Supra.]  The 
act  of  freezing  ;  ice  formed.  Brown. 

GLa'CIER,  (gla'seer,)  n.  [Fr.  glacicre,  an  ice-house, 
from  glace,  It.  ghiaccio,  ice.     See  Glacial.] 

A  field  or  immense  mass  of  ice,  formed  in  deep 
but  elevated  valleys,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  or 
other  mountains.  '  These  masses  of  ice  extend  many 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  remain  undissolved 
by  the  heat  of  summer.  Cook. 

Glacier  theory  ;  tile  theory  that  the  frigid  and  tem- 
perate zones  were  covered  with  ice  during  the  ice  pe- 
riod, and  that,  by  the  agency  of  this  ice,  during  its 
formation  and  dissolution,  the  loose  materials  on  the 
earth's  surface,  (known  as  diluvium,)  were  transport- 
ed and  accumulated. 

GLA'CIOUS,  (gl.Vshus,)  a.     Like  ice  ;  icy.    Brown. 

GLA'CIS,  ?i.  [Fr.]  In  building,  or  gardening,  an 
easy,  insensible  slope.  This,  also,  is  the  sense  in 
geology.  Encyc. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  sloping  bank  ;  that  mass  of 
earth  which  serves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  toward  the  cham- 
paign or  field.  Encyc. 

GLAD,  o.t  [Sax.  glad  or  glad;  Sw.  glad  ;  Dan.  glad  ; 
perhaps  L.  kctus,  without  a  prefix.  See  Class  Ld, 
No.  2,  Ar.] 

1.  Pleased  ;  affected  with  pleasure  or  moderate  joy  ; 
moderately  happy. 

A  wise  sun  in.iij  lh  a  glad  f.ah<  r.  —  Prov.  X. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  of.    I  am  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  oblige  my  friend. 
It  is  sometimes  followed  by  at. 
He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished.  —  Prov. 

*  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood.  Dryden. 

With,  after  glad,  is  unusual,  and,  in  this  passage, 
at  would  have  been  preferable. 

2.  Cheerful ;  joyous. 

They  blessed  th-  kin^r,  and  went  to  their  tents,  Joyful  and  glad 

3.  Cheerful ;  wearing  the  appearance  of  joy ;  as, 
a  glad  countenance. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  appearance  ;  showy  ;  bright. 
The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them.— 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn  crowned  the  fourth  day.   Milton. 

5.  Pleasing ;  exhilarating. 

Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.  Sidney. 

C.  Expressing  gladness  or  joy  ;  exciting  joy. 

Hark  I  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers.  Pope. 

GLAD,  v.  t.  [The  prct.  and  pp.  Gladded  is  not  used. 
See  Gladden.] 

To  make  glad  ;  to  affect  with  pleasure  ;  to  cheer  ; 
to  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Pope. 

GLAD'D£N,  (glad'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  gladian;  Dan.  gli- 
der ;  Sw.  gladia.] 

To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  please  ;  to  exhilarate. 
The  news  tit'  peace  gladdens  our  hearts. 


GLAD'DEN,  (glad'n,)  v.  i.    To  become  glad ;  to  re- 
joice. 

So  shall  your  country  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Adams's  Inaugural  Oration. 

GLAD'DEN-£D,  pp.    Made  glad  ;  cheered. 
GLAD'D/oN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cheering;  exhilarating. 
GLAD'DER,  n.     One  that  makes  glad,  or  gives  joy. 
Dryden. 
GLAD'DING,  ppr.     Making  glad  ;   cheering ;   giving 

joy- 
GLADE,  n.     [Ice.  hlad.     Q.U.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  made  through  a  wood  by 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Locally,  in  the 
United  States,  a  natural  opening  or  open  place  in  a 
forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades.  Pope. 

2.  In  New  England,  an  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  or  a  place  left  unfrozen. 

GLADE,  n      [D.  glad,  G.  glatt,  smooth.] 

Smooth  ice.  New  England. 


GLA 

£l1'd1r,'J»-     [I*  **«&■«.,  "■word.] 

Sword-grass  ;  the  general  name  of  plants  that  rise 
with  a  broad  blade,  like  sedge.  Junius. 

GLAD'FHL,  a.     Full  of  gladness.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
GLAD'FUL-NESS,  n.     Joy  ;  gladness.     [Obs.] 


GLAD'I-aTE,  a.     [L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 

Sword-shaped  ;  resembling  the  form  of  a  sword  ; 
as  the  legume  of  a  plant.  Martyn. 

GLAD'I-A-TOR,  ru*  [L.,  from  gladius,  a  sword.] 

A  sword-player  ;  a  prize-fighter.  The  gladiators, 
in  Rome,  were  men  who  fought  in  the  arena,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people. 

GLAD-I-A-Tr5'RI-A 

tainment  of  the  Roman  people.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

GLAD'I-A-TO-RY,  a.    Relating  to  gladiators. 

Bp.  Porteus. 

GLAD'I-A-TTJKE,  n.     Sword-play ;  fencing.     [JVn*  in 
use.]  Gayton. 

GLAD'I-OLE,  n.     [L.  gladiolus,  a  dagger.] 

A  plant,  the  sword-lily,  of  the  genus  Gladiolus. 
The  water  gladiole.  is  of  the  genus  Butomus,  or  flow- 
ering rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia,  or  cardinal 
flower.  Cyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLAD'LY,  adv.    [See  Glad.]    With  pleasure  ;  joyful* 
ly  ;  cheerfully. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  —  Mark  xii 

GLAD'NESS,  n.    [See  Glad.]    Joy,  or  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  joy  and  exhilaration  ;  pleasure  of  mind  ;  cheer- 

They  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  — 

[  Gladness  is  rarely  or  never  equivalent  to  mirth, 
merriment,  gaycty,  and   triumph,  and  it  usually  ex- 
presses   less    than  drlight.      It  sometimes  expresses 
great  joy.     Esther  viii.  ix.] 
GLAD'SHIP,  «.    State  of  gladness.    [Not  used.] 

GLAD'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.    Pleased  ;  joyful;  cheerful. 

2.  Causing  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness  ;  having 
the  appearance  of  gayety  ;  pleasing. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day.  Prior. 

GLAD'SOME-LY,  ads     With  joy ;  with  pleasure  of 


Joy,  or  moderate  joy  ;  pleas 
Joknson. 


GLAD'SOME-NESS. 
ure  of  mind. 
2.  Showincss. 

GLAD'WIN,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Iris. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLAIR,  n.  [Fr.  glaire.  In  Sax.  glare  is  amber,  or 
any  thing  transparent.  This  coincides  with  W.  eg- 
lar,  Eng.  clear,  L.  darns,  and  with  Eng.  glare,  and 
L.  gloria ;  perhaps  with  L.  glarea,  gravel,  or  pieces  of 
quartz.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg.    It  is  used  as  a  varnish 
for  preserving  paintings.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance,  resembling 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

3.  A  kind  of  halberd.  Diet. 
GLaIR,  v.  I.    To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg;  to 

varnish. 
GLaIR'jKD,  pp.    Smeared  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
GLAIR'Y,  a.    Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Fleming: 
GLAIVE.     SeeGLAVE. 

GLa'MOUR,  n.    Witchery,  or  a  charm  on  the  eyes, 
.    making  them  see  things  differently  from  what  they 

really  are.     [Scottish.] 

To  make  a  lady 'seem  a  knight. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
GLANCE,  n.     [G.  giant,  a  ray,  a  beam,  or  shoot,  of 
"'   lit,  splendor;  D.  glans;  Dan.  glands-;  Sw.  glans. 
ry  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  throw,  to  dart.] 


The 


Milton. 


1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendor. 

2.  A  shoot  or  darting  of  sight ;  a  rapid  o 
ary  view  or  cast ;  a  snatch  of  sight ;  as,  a  sudden 
glance  ;  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Dryden.     Watts. 

GLANCE,  v.  i.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray  of  light  or  splen- 
dor. 

When  through  the  gloom  the  glancing  lightnings  fly.    Roice. 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  dart  aside. 
The  arrow  struck  the  shield  and  glanced.  So  we  say, 
a  glancing  ball  or  shot. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye  ; 
to  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance.  Saclcling. 

4.  To  hint ;  to  cast  a  word  or  reflection ;  as,  to 
glance  at  a  different  subject. 

5.  To  censure  by  oblique  hints.  Shak. 
GLANCE,  v.  t.    To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  oblique- 
ly ;  to  cast  for  a  moment ;  as,  to  glance  the  eye. 

"  Shak. 

GLANCE,  7i.  A  name  given  to  the  darker-colored,  me- 
tallic sulplnirets.  Dana. 

GLXNCE'-CoAL,  n.  Anthracite  ;  a  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  carbon.     [See  Anthracite.]  Ci/c. 

GLAN'CiSD,  (gliinst,)  pp.    Shot  or  darted  suddenly. 


GLAN'CING,  ppr.    Shooting ;  darting ;   casting  sud- 


manner;  transiently.  Hakewdl. 

GLAND,   7i.     [L.  glans,  a  nut ;  glandula,  a  gland  ;  Fr. 

glande.     Q.U.  Gr.  flahivoc.,  with  a  different  prefix.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  organ,  in  some  cases 
extremely  minute,  and  in  others  large  like  the  liver. 
There  are  two  classes  of  glands,  one  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  fluids  which  pass  through  them,  as  the 


animal  economy,  or  require  to  be  rejected  from  the 
body.  1\dly. 

2.  In  botany,  a  gland,  or  glandule,  is  an  excretory 

or  secretory  duct  or  vessel  in  a  plant.     Glands  are 

found  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  stipules. 

Martyn. 

GLAND'ER-£D,  a.    Affected  with  glanders.  Berkeley. 


membrane    in    horses,   characterized   by  a 
discharge  of  sticky  matter  from   the  nose,  and  an 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  glands  beneath 
and  within  the  lower  jaw.  Gardner. 

GLAN-DIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  glandifer ;  glans,  an  acorn, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  acorns,  or  other  nuts  ;  producing  nuts  or 
mast.      The  beech    and    the  oak  are  glandiferous 


GLAND'lJ-LAR,  a.     Containing  glands  ;  consisting  of 

glands  ;  pertaining  to  glands. 
2.  In  botany,  covered  with  hairs  bearing  glands  on 

their  tips.  Lindley. 

GLAND-U-LA'TION,  n.     In  botany,  the  situation  and 

structure"  of  the  secretory  vessels  in  plants.  Martyn. 

Glandulauon  respects    the    secretory  vessels,  which   are  either 
glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  Lee. 

GLANDULE,  n.     [L.  glandula.] 

A  small  gland  or  secreting  vessel. 
GLAND-LI-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  glandula  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Bearing  glands.  Lee. 

GLAND-lJ-LOS'i-TY,  n.  A  collection  of  glands.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 
GLAND'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  glandulosus.} 

Containing  glands;  consisting  cf  glands;  pertain- 
ing to  glands  ;  resembling  glands. 
GLANS,  it.     [See  Gland.]     The  nut  of  the  penis ;  an 

acorn  ;  a  pessarv  ;  a  strumous  swelling.  Core. 

GLARE,   7i.     [Dan.  glar,  Ice.  gler,  glass.     It  coincides 
with  clear,  gloni,  glair,  which  see.] 

1.  A  bright,  dazzling  light;  clear,  brilliant  luster 
or  splendor,  that  dazzles  the  eyes. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare.  Milton. 

3.  A  viscous,  transparent  substance.  [See  Glair.] 
GLARE,  v.  i.    To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling 

light ;  as,  glaring  light. 

The  cavern  glares  with  new  admitted  light.  Dryden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes. 

They  glared,  like  angry  lions.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shine  with  excessive  luster;  to  be  ostenta- 
tiously splendid  ;  as,  a  glaring  dress.  Milton. 


tgla 


ng. 


Pope. 


GLARE,  v.  t.    To  shoot  a  dazzling  light. 

GLARED,  pp.    Shot  with  a  fierce  or  dazzling  light. 

GLAR'E-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  glaireux.     See  Glais.] 

Resembling  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  viscous  and 
transparent  or  white. 

GLAR'I-NESS,        1 71.    A  dazzling  luster  or  brillian- 

GLAR'ING-NESS,  |      cy. 

GLAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Emitting  a  clear  and  brilliant 
light ;  shining  with  dazzling  luster. 

2.  a.  Clear  ;  notorious  ;  open  and  bold  ;  barefaced ; 
as,  a  glaring  crime. 

GLAR'ING-LY,  adc.     Openly;  clearly;  notoriously. 

GLAR'Y,  a.     Of  ii  brilliant,  dazzling  luster. 

GLASS,  71.  [Sax.  ghes ;  Sw.  Dan.  G.  and  D.  glas;  so 
named  from  its  color  ;  W.gl&s,  from  lias,  blue,  azure, 
green,  fresh,  pale ;  glasu,  to  make  blue,  to  become 
green  or  verdant,  to  grow  pale,  to  dawn  ;  glaslys, 
woad,  L.  glastum  ;  glrsid,  blueness.  Tacitus,  de 
Mor.  Ger.  "45,  mentions  glesum,  amber  collected  in 
the  Baltic,  probably  the  same  word,  and  so  named 
from  its  clearness.  Greenness  is  usually  named 
from  vegetation  or  growing,  as  L.  viridis,  from  vi- 

1.  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  factitious  substance, 
formed  bv  fusing  sand  with  fixed  alkalies.     Encyc. 

A  definite  compound  of  silicic  acid  and  potassa  or 
soda.  The  pure  silicates  of  potassa  and  soda  are 
soluble  in  water ;  but  bv  the  conjunction  of  a  silicate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  any  other  earth,  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  water. 

In  chemistry,  a  substance  or  mixture,  earthy,  saline. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


■See  Pktorhd  llliislrulioits. 
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GLA 

or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the  state  of  a  hard, 
brittle,  transparent  mass,  whose  fracture  is  conchoid- 
al.  AUiin. 

2.  A  small  drinking-vessel  of  glass. 

3.  A  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass. 

4.  A  vessel  to  be  filled  with  sand  for  measuring 
time ;  as,  an  hour-glass. 

5.  The  destined  time  of  man's  life.  His  glass  is 
run. 

6.  The  quantity  of  liquor  that  a  glass  vessel  con- 
tains.    Drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me. 

7.  A  vessel  that  shows  the  weight  of  the  air. 

Taller. 
S.  A  lens  or  optical  instrument  through  which  an 
object  is  viewed  ;  as,  an  optic-glass.  Milton. 

9.  The  time  which  a  glass  runs,  or  in  which  it  is 
exhausted  of  sand.  The  seamen's  leatch-glass  is  half 
an  hour.     We  say,  a  ship  fought  three  glasses. 

10.  Glasses,  in  the  plural  ;  spectacles. 

GLASS,   a.     Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous  ;  as,  a  flass  bot- 
tle. 


<e.y. 

2.  To  case  in  glass.     [Little  used.]  Sltak. 

3.  To  cover  with  glass  ;  to  glaze.  Boyle. 
[In  the  latter  sense,  Glaze  is  generally  used.] 

GLASS'-BLoW-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to 
blow  and_  fashion  glass. 

GLASS'-CoACH,  n.  In  England,  a  coach  superior  to 
a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day,  or  any  short  pe- 
riod, as  a  private  carnage,  so  called  lie-cause  original- 
ly private  carriages  alone  had  glass  windows. 

GLASS'-FAC-ED,  (-fast,)  a.  By  a  glass-faced  flatterer, 
in  Shakspeare,  is  meant,  one  who  gives  back,  in  his 
looks,  tire  looks  of  his  patron.  Johnson. 

0  LASS'FI  'L,  ,,.     As  much  as  a  glass  holds. 

GLaSS'-FUR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  the  ma- 
terials of  glass  are  melted.  Ci/c. 

GLASS'-GAZ-ING,  a.  Addicted  to  viewing  one's  self 
in  a  glass  or  mirror  ;  finical.  Shak. 

GLASS'-GRIND-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
grind  and  polish  glass.  Boyle. 

GLASS'-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  where  glass  is  made. 
Addison. 

GI.S^M-LV,  adv.     So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

GLASS'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  glassy  or 
smooth  ;  a  vitreous  appearance. 

GLASS'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  glass. 

GLASS'-MAN,  n.     One  who  sells  glass.  Swift. 

GLASS'-MET-SL,  (-inet-1,)  «.    Glass  in  fusion. 

Boyle. 

GLASS'-POT,  n.  A  vessel  used  for  melting  glass  in 
manufactories.  Cyc. 

GLASS'-YVORK,  (-wurk,)  n.     Manufacture  of  glass. 

GLASS-WORKS,  n.  pi.  The  place  or  buildings  where 
glass  is  made. 

GLASS'WORT,  n.  A  plant,  the  popular  name  of 
some  species  of  Salicornia,  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  soda,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  jointed  glasswort,  Salicornia  herbacea,  is  often 
eaten  as  a  salad,  or  pickle,  under  the  name  of  marsh- 
samphire.  P.  Cyc. 

GLASS'Y,  a.  Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous  ;  as,  a  glassy 
substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, brittleness,  or  transparency  ;  as,  a  glassy 
stream  ;  a  glassy  surface ;   the  glassy  deep. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

GLAS'TON-BU-RY-THORN,  (glas'n-ber-ry-)  n.  A 
variety  of  the  coumon  hawthorn.  Loudon. 

GLAUB'ER-ITE,  n.  A  slightly  soluble  mineral  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
occurs  in  flattened,  oblique  crystals,  somewhat  glassy 
in  appearance,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color. 
This  mineral  has  been  met  with  only  in  salt-mines. 

GLAUB'ER'S-SALT,  n.  [from  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist,  who  discovered  it.] 

Sulphate  of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic. 
GLAU-Go'MA,  n.     [Gr.]     A  disease  in  the  eye,  in 
which   the  crystalline   humor  becomes  of   a  bluish 
or  greenish   color,  and   its   transparency   is  dimin- 
ished. Encyc. 

An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor.  Hooper. 

According  to  Sharp,  the  glaucoma  of  the  Greeks  is 
the  same  as  the  cataract;  and  according  to  St.  Yves 
and  others,  it  is  a  cataract  with  amaurosis.     Parr. 

Dimness  or  abolition  of  sight  from  opacity  of  the 
humors.  J.  M.  Good. 

"  Glaucoma  consists  in  a  change  of  structure  in  the 
vitreous  humor." 

"Arthritic  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunies  of 
the  eye  (an  inflammation  commencing  in  parts  mo 
essential  to  the  function  of  vision,  in  the  retina,i 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  probably  involving  the  ch' 
roid  coat)  has  sometimes  been    called  acute. glaucom* 
this  term  being  derived  from  the  greenish  appearance 
of  the  eye.    It  has  been  called  glaucoma  from  another 
symptom,  which  takes  place  where,  without  any  en- 
largement of  the  vessels,  without  any  very  severe 
pain  or  absolute  extinction  of  vision  in  the  first  place, 
the  pupil  exhibits  the  same  greenish  discoloration,  a 
discoloration  which  obviously  does  not  depend  on  a 


can  only  see  it  by  looking  at  it  when  yoi 
ing  directly  before  the  patient,  not  by  looking  at  the 
eye  sideways.  This  is  called  glaucoma  simply  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  chronic  form  of  the  same  af- 
fection as  that  to  which  the  term  acute  glaucoma  is 
given.  This  chronic  form  of  glaucoma  is  important 
to  be  observed  ;  for  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
cataract."  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Surgery. 

GL  AU-€0'MA-TOUS,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  glau- 
coma. P.  Cyc. 
GLAU'CON-ITE,  n.  An  argillaceous  marl,  sometimes 

containing  a  mixture  of  green  sand.  Mantell. 

GLAU'COUS,  a.     [L.  glaucus.} 

"l.  Of  a  sea-green  color;  of  a  dull-green  passing  into 
grayish-blue.  Lindlcy. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  of  tile  color 
of  a  cabbage-leaf.  Bindley. 

GLAVE,  n.     [Fr.  glaive :  \V.  glaiv,  a  billhook,  a  crook- 
ed sword,  a  cimeter  ;  Arm.  gla'if.] 
A  broadsword  ;  a  falchion.     [Not  used.] 

Fairfax.     Hudibras. 
GLAV'ER,  v.  i.     [W.  glavru,  to  flatter ;  glao,  some- 
thing smooth  or  shining;  L.  glabcr,  lavis,  or  lubri- 
cus  i  Eng.  glib.] 
To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle.     [Little  used  and  vulgar.] 
VEstrange. 
GLAV'ER-ER,  n.    A  flatterer.     [Supra.] 
GLAY'MORE,  n.     [Gael,  rlaidhawli  and  more.] 

A  large,  two-handed  sword,  formerly  used  by  the 
Highlanders.  Johnson. 

GLaZE,  v.  t.  [from  glass.]  To  furnish  with  windows 
of  glass  ;  as,  to  glaze  a  house. 

2.  To  incrust  with  a  vitreous  substance,  the  basis 
of  which  is  lead,  but  combined  with  silex,  pearlashes, 
and  common  salt ;  as,  to  glaze  earthenware. 

3.  To  cover  with  anything  smooth  and  shining; 
or  to  render  the  exterior  of  a  thing  smooth,  bright, 
and  showy. 

Though  wilh  other 

4.  To  give  a  smooth  or  glassy  surface  ;  as,  to  glaze 
gunpowder  ;  to  make  glossy  ;  as,  to  glaze  cloth. 

GLaZE,  n.  The  vitreous  coating  or  glazing  of  pot- 
ter's ware.  Ure. 

GLaZ'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  glass  windows  ; 
incrusted  with  a  substance  resembling  glass ;  ren- 
dered smooth  and  shining. 

GLa'ZEN,  a.     Resembling  glass.  Wiclif. 

GLa'Z  EN-SI) ,  pp.  or  a.    Glazed. 

GLA'ZIHIt,  (-li'ziiur,)  n.    [from  glaze  or  glass.]     One 
whose  business  is  to  set  window-glass,  or  to  fix  panes 
of  glass  to  the  sashes  of  windows,  to  pictures,  &x. 
Mozoh. 

GLaZ'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  window-glass. 
2.  Crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance,  as  potter's 
ware. 


GLaZ'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  setting  glass  ;  the  art 
of  crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance. 

2.  The  vitreous  substance  with  which  potter's 
ware  is  incrusted. 

3.  Any  factitious,  shining  exterior. 

4.  In  painting,  transparent,  or  semi-transparent, 
colors  passed  thinly  over  other  colors,  to  modify 
the  effect.  Jocelyn. 

GLEAM,  71.  [Sax.  gleam,  or  glecm,  properly  a  shoot  of 
light,  coinciding  with  glimmer,  glnnj).-;",  Ir.  laum,  (per 
haps  L.  flamma.)  The  radical  sense  is,  to  throw,  t< 
shoot,  or  dart ;  and  it  may  be  of  the  same  family  as 
clamo,  clamor,  a  shoot  of  the  voice,  and   W.  llam,  Ir. 


learn,  a  leap,  Ar.  JC^J,  Class  Lm, 


2.  Brightness  ;  splendor. 

In  the  clear  ;n gleam  1 1 j > -  [lull's  are  seen.  Pope. 

GLEAM,  v.  i.t  To  shoot,  or  dart,  as  rays  of  light     At 
the  dawn,  light  gleam*  in  the  east. 

2.  To  shine  ;  to  cast  light.  Thomson. 

3.  To  flash  ;  to  spread  a  Hood  of  light.     [Less  com- 
mon.] 

4.  Among  falconers,  to  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk. 

Encyc. 
GLEAM'INQ,  ppr.     Shooting,  as  rays  of  light;  shin- 
GLEAM'ING,  n.     A  shoot  or  shooting  of  light,     [ing. 
GLEAM'Y,  a.    Darting  beams  of  light ;  casting  light 


i  that  < 


;  a  ■■/-.v'1'V  r 


Swift  through  Lie.  town  llif  wanan-  feuds  his  way.  Pope. 

GLEAN,  v.  t.    [Fr.  glancr,  to  glean  ;  glane,  a  handful 
or  cluster.     In  W.  glan  is  clean.] 

1.  To  gather  the  stalks  and  ears  of  grain  which 
reapers  leave  behind  them. 

Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  cars  of  com.  — Ruth  ii. 

2.  To  collect  things  thinly   scattered  ;  to  gather 
what  is  left   in  small  parcels  or  numbers,  or  what 
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is  found  in  detached  parcels ,  as,  to  glean  a  few  pas- 
sages from  an  author. 

GLEAN,  v.  i.    To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  grain  left  by 
reapers. 

And  she  went,  ami  came  and   gleaned  in  the   field  after  the 
reapers.  —  Ruth  ii. 

GLEAN,  n.    A  collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by 

gathering  here  and  there  a  little. 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.  Dryden'~ 

GLEAN'jED,  pp.     Gathered   after  reapers  ;   collected 

from  small,  detached  parcels  ;  as,  grain  gleaned  from 

the  field. 

2.  Cleared  of  what  is  left ;  as,  the  field  is  gleaned. 

3.  Having  sufl'ered  a  gleaning.     The  public  prints 
have  been  gleaned. 

GLeAN'ER,  7t.     One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 

2.  One  who  collects  detached  parts  or  numbers,  or 

who  gathers  slowly  with  labor.  Locke. 

GLEAN'ING,  ppr.     Gathering  what  reapers  leave; 

collecting  in  small,  detached  parcels. 
GLEAN'ING,  71.    The  act  of  gathering  after  reapers. 

_2.  That  which  is  collected  by  gleaning. 
GLEBE,  ii.     [L.  gleba,  a  clod  or  lamp  of  earth  ;  Fr. 

glebe,  laud,  ground  ;  probably  from  collecting,  as  in 

globe,  club.] 

1.  Turf ;  soil ;  ground. 

Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  raT 

Unbinds  the  glebe.  Garth. 

2.  The  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  Spelman.     Encyc. 

3.  A  crystal.     [Obs.]  Jlrbulhnot. 

4.  Among  miners,  a  piece  of  earth  in  which  is  con- 
tained some  mineral  ore.  ,  Encyc. 

GLkIIE'LESS,  a.     Without  a  glebe. 
GLEH'OUS,  a.     Gleby  ;  turfy.  Diet. 

GLF.B'Y,  a.     Turfy  ;  cloddy. 

GLEDE,  71.     [Sax.  glida,  from  glidan,  to  glide  ;  Sw. 
glada.] 


the  same  Hebrew  word,  Lev.  xi.  14,  js  rendered  a 
vulture. 

2.  A  glowing  coal.     [Obs.]  Toone. 

GLEE,  71.     [Sax.  gtie,  from  glig,  gligg,  sport,  music] 

1.  Joy;  merriment;  mirth;  gayety  ;  particularly, 
the  mirth  enjoyed  at  a  feast.  Spcn.ser. 

2.  In  music,  a  composition  for  voices  in  three  or 
more  parts.  Brande. 

3.  Anciently,  music  or  minstrelsy  generally.  [Obs 
GLEED,  n.     [Sax.gled.]  [Toone. 

A  glowing  coal.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GLEE'FJJL,  a.     Merry  ;  gay  ;  joyous.  Shak. 

GLEEK,    7i.      [See   Glee.]      Music,  or  a  musician. 

[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  scoff;  a  game  at  cards.     [Obs.] 

GLEEK,  v.  i.     To  make  sport  of;  to  gibe  ;  to  sneer  ;  to 

spend  time  idly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GLEE'MAN,  n.     Among  the  Sazons,  an  itinerant  min- 
strel or  musician.     [Obs.]  Brande. 
GLEEN,  v.  i.     [W.  glan,  clean,  pure,  holy,  bright; 
gleiniaw,  to  purify,  to  brighten  ;  Ir.  glan,] 

To  shine  ;  to  glisten.     [JVot  used.]  Prior. 

GLEE'SOME,  (glee'sum,)  a.     Merry  ;  joyous.     [Obs.] 
GLEET,  n.     [From  Sax.  glidan,  to  glide,  or  hlyttrian, 
to  melt ;  Ice.  glut.] 

The  flux  of  a  thin  humor  from  the  urethra  ;  a  thin 
ichor  running  from  a  sore.  Encyc.     IVtseman. 

GLEET,  v.  i.    To  flow  in  a  thin,  limpid  humor ;  to 
ooze.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  flow  slowly,  as  water.  Cheyne. 

GLEET'Y,  a.     Ichorous;  thin  ;  limpid. 
GLEN,  n.     [W.  glyn,  a  valley  in  which  a  river  flows, 
as  if  from  llyn,  liquor,  water  ;  Sax.  glen  ;  Ir.  glean.] 
A  valley ;  a  dale  ;  a  depression  or  space  between 
GLE'NE,  ii.     [Gr.  y\,ivri.]       "*"  [hills. 

In  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye,  and 
'  cavity  receiving 
Parr.     Cyc. 

GLE'NOID,  a.    A  term  applied  to  some  articulate  cav- 
ities of  bones.  Forsyth. 
GLEW.     See  Glue. 
GLI'A-DINE,  (g!I'a-din,)  n.     [Gr.  y\in,  glue.] 

A  peculiar  subsiance  obtained  from  gluten,  a  slight- 
ly transparent,  brittle  substance,  of  a  straw-yellow 
color,  having  a  slight  smell  similar  to  that  ol  honey- 
comb. Ure. 

Berzelius  has  decided  that  gliadine  is  nothing  but 
pure  gluten. 
GLIB,  a.  [0.  glibheren,  i/l/ppen,  to  slide  ;  glibberig, 
glib,  slippery  ;  W.  llipyr ;  L.  glabcr,  smooth  ;  labor, 
to  slide.  This  word  contains  the  elements  of  slip. 
Q.U.  L.  glubo,  Gr.  v  Ai^co.     Class  Lb,  No.  27,  37.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery  ;  admitting  a  body  to  slide 
easily  on  the  surface  ;  as,  ice  is  glib. 

2.  Smooth  ;  voluble  ;  easily  moving  ;  as,  a  glib 
tongue. 

GLIB,  71.    A  thick,  curled  bush  of  hair,  hanging  down 
over  the  eyes.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

GLIB,  v.  t.    To  castrate,   [du.  to  make  smooth,  glubo, 

v/\u0M.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  smooth.  Bp.  Hall. 
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GLIB'LY,  adv.  Smoothly  ;  volubly  ;  as,  to  slide  glib- 
ly ;  to  speak  glibly. 

GLIB'NESS,  n.     Smoothness     slipperiness  ;  as,  a  pol- 
ished, ice-like  glibness.  Chapman. 
2.  Volubility  of  the  tongue.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

GLICKES,  n.  pi.     Ogling  or  leering  looks.     B.  Jonson. 

GLIDE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  glidan  ;  G.  gleitcu  :  1).  glyden;  Dan. 
glider.  Qu.  Fr.  glisser,  in  a  different  dialect.  It  has 
the  elements  o(  slide,  as  glib  has  of  slip.] 

1.  To  flow  gently;  to  move  without  noise  or  vio- 
lence ;  as  a  river. 

By  east,  ainon?,  di-'  ilustv  valleys  glide 

The  silver  streams  ot  Jordan's  crysud  flood.  Fair/ax. 

2.  To  move  silently  and  smoothly ;  to  pass  along 
without  apparent  effort ;  as,  a  hawk  or  an  eagle  glid- 
ing through  the  air. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  rapidly,  and  with  apparent 
ease  ;  as,  a  ship  glides  through  the  water. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  or  slip  along  with 
ease,  as  on  a  smooth  surface;  or  to  pass  along  rap- 
idly, without  apparent  effort,  and  without  obstruc- 
tion. 

GLIDE,  n.  The  act  or  manner  of  moving  smoothly, 
swiftly,  and  without  labor  or  obstruction.         Shak. 

GLID'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  glides.  Spenser. 

GLID'ING,  ppr.  Passing  along  gently  and  smoothly; 
moving  rapidly,  or  with  ease. 

GLlD'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  smooth,  flowing,  rapid  man- 

GLIFF,  n.     A  transient  glance. 

2.  A  sudden  fright.     [Scottish.] 
GLIKE,  n.     [Sax.  glig.] 

A  sneer  ;  a  scoff;  a  flout.  Shalt. 

GLIM,  n.    [glimmer.]     A  light  or  candle.     Thompson. 

[Still  used  mining  sailors;  as,  donse  the  glims,  i.  e., 
put  out  the  lights.] 
GLIM'MER,tj.  iJ  [G.  glimmen,  glimmern,  to  gleam,  to 

flimmer;  D.  glimmen;  Sw.  glimma;  Dan.  glimrcr ; 
r.  loom,  flame.] 

1.  To  shoot  feeble  or  scattered  rays  of  light;  as, 
the  glimmering  ilawn  ;  a  glimmering  lamp. 

When  rosy  immune  zliminercd  uVr  the  dales.  Pop*. 

The  west  yeC  glimmers  v. ill,  some  streaks  of  day.  Shak. 

2.  To  shine  faintly  ;  to  give  a  feeble  light. 

Mild  evening  g'immricd  oo  lli  ■  lawn.  Trumbull. 

GLIM'MER,  n.    A  faint  light ;  feeble,  scattered  rays 
of  light. 
2.  See  Mica. 
GLIM'MER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shining  faintly ; 

feeble,  scattered  rays  of  light. 
GLIM'MER-ING,  n.    A  faint  beaming  of  light. 

2.  A  faint  view. 
GLIMPSE,  igliins,)  n.     [D.  glimp,  from  glimmen.] 
1.  A -weak,  faint  light. 


dvc.  Dryden. 

He  saw  at  a  glimpse 


3.  Transient  luster. 

One  glimpse  of  glory  lo  my  is 

4.  A  short,  transitory  vie 
the  design  of  the  enemy. 

5.  Short,  fleeting  enjoyment ;  as,  a  glimpse  of  de- 
light. Prior. 

6.  Exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance.  -Shak. 
GLIMPSE,  v.  i.  To  appear  by  glimpses.  Drayton. 
GLIS'SA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  without  scales. 

Diet.  JYat.  Hist. 

GLIST,  n.  [from  glisten.]  Glimmer  ;  mica.  [See  Glim- 
mer.] 

GLIS'TEN,  (glis'n,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  glisnian  ;  G.  gleissen. 
This  word  and  glitter  are  probably  dialectical  forms 
of  the  same  word.  In  Irish,  lasadh,  lasaim,  is  to 
burn,  to  light  ;  Dan.  lijscr,  Sw.  hjsa,  to  shine  ;  Russ. 
oblistayu.  In  W.  UdtJiru  is  to  make  smooth  and  glos- 
sy, to  polish,  to  glitter,  (in.  Heb.  ttfVj,  to  shine,  L. 
gliscu,  Eng.  gloss.] 

To  shine  ;  to  sparkle  with  light ;  as,  the  glistening 
stars. 

The  ladies'  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure.  Richardson. 

GTAS'TEN-ED,pp.     Shone  ;  sparkled. 

GLIS'TEN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shining;  sparkling ;  emit- 
ting rays  of  light. 

GLIS'TER,  v.  i.  [See  Glisten.]  To  shine  ;  to  be 
bright ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  be  brilliant. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.  Sliak. 

GLIS'TER,  n.     Glitter  ;  luster. 
2.  See  Clyster. 

GLIS'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shining;  sparkling  with 
light. 

GLIS'TER-ING-LY   adv.     With  shining  luster. 

GLIT'TER,  v.  i.f  [Sax.  glltcnan;  Sw.  glitlra.  See 
Gl.sten.] 

1.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle  with  light ;   to  gleam ;  to 
be  splendid  ;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 

The  field  yel  giiUers  with  the  pomp  of  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence 
attractive  ;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of  a  court. 

GLIT'TER,  n.     Brightness  ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  lus- 
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ter  ;  as,  the  glitter  of  arms  ;  the  glitter  of  royal  equi- 
page ;  the  glitter  of  dress. 

GLIT'TER-AND,  ppr.  or  a.     Sparkling.     [JYot  in  use  ] 
Chaucer. 

GLIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shining  ;  splendid  ;  bril- 
liant. 

GLIT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  sparkling  luster. 

GLoAM,  v.  i.     To  be  sullen.     [See  Glum.] 

GLOAM'ING,  n.     Twilight.     [Scottish.] 
2.  Sullenness  ;  melancholy.     [OJ\s.| 

GLOAR,  v.  i.     [D.  gluuren,  to  leer.] 
_To  squint ;  to  stare.     [Obs.] 

GLoAT,  v.  i.     [Sw.  glutta,  to  peep.] 

To  look  steadfastly  ;  to  gaze  earnestly,  or  with  ea- 
gerness. Rome. 

G  l.o  AT'ED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Gloat. 

GLoAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Gazing  with  earnestness  ; 
looking  steadfastly. 

GLO'BARD,  n.     A  glow-worm. 

Cl.fi'ii.iTE,      )         rT       ,  ,   ,      , 

GLo'HA-TED,|a-     P"  «**«*».] 

Having  the  form  of  a  globe  ;  spherical ;  spheroidal. 

GLOBE,  n.t[L.  globus;  Fr.  globe;  Sp.  and  It.  globo ; 
Sax.  cleuw,  cliwe,  or  cliaw  ;  Eng.  clew.  (See  Clew.) 
Russ.  klub,  a  ball.] 

1.  A  round  or  spherical  solid  body;  a  ball;  a 
sphere  ;  a  body  whose  surface  is  in  every  part  equi- 
distant from  the  center. 

2.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  ball ;  so  called, 
though  not  perfectly  spherical.  Locke. 

3.  An  artificial  sphere  of  metal,  paper,  or  other 
matter,  on  whose  convex  surface  is  drawn  a  map,  or 
representation  of  the  earth  or  of  the  heavens.  That 
on  which  the  several  oceans,  seas,  continents,  isles, 
and  countries  of  the  earth,  are  represented,  is  called 
a  terrestrial  globe.  That  which  exhibits  a  delineation 
of  the  constellations  in  the  heavens,  is  called  a  celes- 
tial globe. 

4.  A  body  of  soldiers  formed  into  a  circle.  Milton. 
GLOBE,  v.  t.  To  gather  round  or  into  a  circle.  Milton. 
GLOBE'-AM'A-RANTH,  «.      A  plant  of  the   genus 

Gomphrcna,  bearing  beautiful  heads  of  red  flowers. 

GLoBE'-AN'I-MAL,  n.  A  species  of  animalcule,  of 
a  globular  form.  Encyc. 

GLOBE'-DaI-SY,  n.  A  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus 
Globularia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLoBE'-FISH,  n.*  A  fish  of  a  globular  shape,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Diodon.         Johnson.     Partington. 

GLoBE'-FLOVV-ER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trol- 
lius,  bearing  handsome  globular  flowers.       P.  Cyc. 

GL5BE'-RA-NUN'eU-LUS,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
hellebore  ;  Helleborus  ranunculinus ;  assigned  by  some 
botanists  to  the  genus  Trollius.  Booth. 

GLOBE'-THIS'TLE,  (-this'sl,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Echinops.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLO-BOSE',  a.     [L.  globosus,  from  globe.] 

Round  ;  spherical ;  globular.  Milton. 

GLO-BOS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  round  ;  sphe- 
ricity. Ray. 

GLO'BOUS,  a.     [L.  globosus.] 

Round  ;  spherical.  Milton. 

GLOB'lJ-LAR,  a.     [from  globe.]     Round  ;  spherical ; 
having  the  form  of  a  ball  or  sphere ;  as,  globular  at- 
oms. Grew. 
Globular  chart.     See  Chart. 
Globular  projection.     See  Projection. 

GLOB-TJ-La'RI-A,  n.  The  natural-history  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  species  of  which  grow  in  the 
temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Europe. 

GLOB'U_-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  a  spherical  form  ;  spheri- 
cally. 

GLOB' l[-L  AR-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  globular. 

GLOB'IJLE,  71.     [Fr.  globule  ;  L.  globulus,  dim.  of  glo- 
bus.] 
Al 

ical  form  ;  a  word  particularly  applied  to  the  red  par- 
ticles of  blood  which  swim  in  a  transparent  seruri 
and  may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope. 

Quincy.     Jirbuthnot.     Encyc. 

Hailstones  have  opaque  globules  of  s 

GLOB'I^-LIN,  n.  A  substance  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men, and  forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
globules  of  blood.  Graham. 

2.  This  name  has  been  given  also  to  the  green 
globules  lying  among  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
to  minute  vesicular  granules.  Brande. 

GLOB'IJ-LOUS,  a.  Round;  globular;  having  the 
form  of  a  small  sphere.  Boyle. 

GLotS'Y,  a.     Round  ;  orbicular.  Sherwood. 

GL6DE,  old  pret.  of  Glide.     [Obs.] 

GLOME,  71.     [L.  glomus,  a  ball;  Heb.  and  Ch.  dVJ,  Ar. 


*.!  lamma,  to  wind,  convolve,  or  collect  into  a  mass. 

Class  Lm,  No.  5, 11.    Q.u.  its  alliance  to  lump,  clump, 
plumbum.] 

In  botiinu,  a  roundish  head  of  flowers.     Martyn. 
GLOM'ER-aTE,  v.  1.     [L.  glomero,  from  glomus,  su- 
pra. J 

To  gather  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  to  collect  into  a 
spherical  form  or  mass,  as  threads. 


GLO 

GLOM'ER-ATE,  a.     Growing  in  massive  forms. 

A  glomerate  gland,  is  one  which,  without  having 
any  cavity,  discharges  at  once  into  a  duct. 
GLOM'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Gathered  into  a  ball  or  round 


GLOM-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  glomeralio.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering,  winding,  or  foiming  into 
a  ball  or  spherical  body. 

2.  A  both-  formed  into  a  ball.  Bacon. 
GLOM'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  glomerosus.] 

Gathered  or  formed  into  a  ball  or  round  mass.  [Qu. 
the  use.] 
GLOOM,  n.t  [Scot,  gloum,  gloom,  a   frown.     In  D. 
lommer  is  a  shade,  and  loom  is  slow,  heavy,  dull.     In 
Sax.  glomnng  is  twilight.] 

1.  Obscunty  ,  partial  or  total  darkness  ;  thick 
shade  ;  as,  the  gloom  of  a  forest,  or  the  gloom  of  mid- 

2.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind  ;  melancholy , 
aspect  of  sorrow.  We  say,  the  mind  is  sunk  into 
gloom ;  a  gloom  overspreads  the  mind. 

3.  Darkness  of  prospect  or  aspect. 

4.  Sullenness. 

GLOOM,  ».  i.     To  shine  obscurely  or  imperfectly. 

2.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscure.  [Spenser. 

3.  To  be  melancnoly  or  dejected.  Goldsmith. 
GLOOM,  v.  t.    To  obscure;   to  rill  with  gloom;   to 

darken  ;  to  make  dismal.  Young. 

GLOOM'ED, /)/'■     Filled  with  gloom. 

GLOOMT-LY,  adv.  [from  gloomy.]  Obscurely  ;  dim- 
ly ;  darkly  ;  dismally. 

2.  With  melancholy  aspect;  sullenly;  not  cheer- 
fully. Dryden.     Thomson. 

GLOOM'I-NESS,  n.  Want  of  light";  obscurity ;  dark- 
ness ;  dismalness. 

2.  Want  of  cheerfulness  ;  cloudiness  of  look  ;  heav- 
iness of  mind ;  melancholy  ;  as,  to  involve  the  mind 
in  gloominess.  Addison. 

GLOOM'Y,  n.t  [from  gloom.]  Obscure  ;  imperfectly 
illuminated  ;  or  dark  ;  dismal  ;  as,  the  gloomy  cells  of 
a  convent ;  the  gloomy  shades  of  night. 

2.  Wearing  tile  aspect  of  sorrow  ;  melancholy ; 
clouded;  dejected;  depressed;  heavy  of  heart;  as, 
a  gloomy  countenance  or  state  of  mind  ;  a  gloomy 
temper. 

3.  Of  a  dark  complexion.     [Little  used.]     Milton. 
GLOP'PEN,  v.  t.     To  surprise  or  astonish. 
GL5RE,  n.     Fat.  [North  of  England. 
GLO'RI-A  IJf  EX-CEL'SIS,  [L.]     Glory  in  the  high- 
est. 

GLO'RI-A   PA'TRT,    [L.]      In   the  Episcopal  service, 

praise  to  God  the  Father. 
GLO-RI-A'TION,  71.     [L.  gloriatio.] 

Boast ;  a  triumphing.     [Not  used.]      Richardson. 
GLo'RI-£D,  (glo'rid,)  a.     [See  Glory  ]     Illustrious; 

honorable.     [JYot  used.]  Milton. 

GLO-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [See  Glorify.]      The  act 

of  giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honors  to.     Taylor. 
2.  Exaltation  to  honor  and  dignity  ;  elevation  to 

glory  ;  as,  the  glorification  of  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection. 
GLo'RI-FI-iSD,  pp.  or  a.    Honored  ;  dignified  ;  exalted 

to  glory. 
GLo'RI-F?,  v.  t,     [Fr.  glorifier ;  L.  gloria  and  facio, 

to  make.] 
1.  To  praise  ;  to  magnify  and  honor  in  worship  ; 

to  ascribe  honor  to,  in   thought  or  words.     Psalm 

lxxxvi.  9. 


I.io.l   i 


i  his  excellency,  above  all  things,  is 
kuowledged.  Hooker. 

glory,  or  to  celes- 


2.  To  make  glorious  ;  to  exalt 
tial  happiness. 

.  — ■  Rom.  viil. 

3.  To  praise ;  to  honor ;  to  extol. 

Whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  him  they  set 
up  and  glorify.  Spenser. 

4.  To  procure  honor  or  praise  to.  Shak. 
GLo'RI-FfMNG,  ppr.  Praising  ;  honoring  in  worship ; 

exalting  to  glory  ;  honoring  ;  extolling. 
GLo'Rl-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  gloricux  ;   L.  gloriosus.      See 
Glory.] 

1.  Illustrious  ;  of  exalted  excellence  and  splendor; 
resplendent  in  majesty  and  divine  attributes;  applied 
to  God.     Ex.  xv.  11. 

2.  Noble  ;  excellent ;  renowned;  celebrated  ;  illus- 
trious ;  very  honorable  ;  applied  to  men,  their  achieve- 
ments, titles,  &.C. 

Let  us  remember  u-e  are  Cam's  friends, 

And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title.  Addison. 

3.  Boastful;  self-exulting;  haughty;  ostentatious. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

GLo'RI-OUS-I,Y,  adv.  Splendidly  ;  illustriously  ;  with 
great  renown  or  dignity. 

Sing  ye  to  the  I,i>r.l,mr  he  lial.li  niniitjili'M  gloriously.  —  Ex.  Jtv. 

GLo'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
glorious. 

GLo'R  Y,  77.  [L.  gloria  ;  Fr.  gloirc  ;  Sp.  and  It.  gloria ; 
it.  gloir,  glory,  and  glor,  clear;  W.  eglur,  clear, 
bright;  Arm.  gloar,  glory.     It  coincides 


th  clear, 


L, 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  - 

i>0« 


'(See  Pictorial  Illastratim 


■  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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and  the  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open,  to  ex- 
pand, to  enlarge.  So  splendor  is  from  the  Celtic  ys- 
plan,  open,  clear,  plain,  L.  planus;  hence,  bright, 
3hining.  Glory,  then,  is  brightness,  splendor.  The 
L.  fioreo,  to  blossom,  to  flower,  to  flourish,  is  probably 
of  the  same  family.] 

1.  Brightness  ;  luster  ;  splendor. 

The  moon,  serene  ill  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope, 

For  he  received  ir>>m  i.o,l   ill.'  Ritlirr  honor  and  glory,  when 
there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory. — 2 
Pet.  i. 
In  this  passage  r<f  Peter,  the  latter  word  glory  re- 
fers tc  the  visible  splendor  or  bright  cloud  that  over- 
shadowed Christ  at  his  transfiguration.     The  former 
word  glory,  though  the  same  in  the  original,  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 

2.  Splendor ;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. — 

3.  Praise  ascribed  in  adoration  ;  honor. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  —  Luke  ii. 

4.  Honor  ;  praise  ;  fame  ;  renown  ;  celebrity.  The 
nero  pants  for  glory  in  the  field.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Howard  to  relieve  the  wretched. 

5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  the  children 
of  God  ;  celestial  bliss. 

el,  and  afterward  receive  me 


The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

7.  The  divine  perfections  or  excellence. 

The  heavens  declare  the  story  of  God.  —  Ps.  xix. 

8.  Honorable  representation  of  God.     1  Cor.  xi.  i 


Babylon,  the  glory 

10.  Fride  ;  boastfulness ;  arrogance  ;  as,  vain  glory. 

11.  Generous  pride.  Sidney. 

12.  In  paintitig,  a  circle  of  rays,  surrounding  the 
heads  of  saints,  &c,  and  especially  of  the  Savior. 

GLO'RY,  v.  i.     [L.  glorior,  from  gloria.]         [Brande. 

1.  To  exult  with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  —  Ps.  cv.    1  Chron.  xvi. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  be  proud  of. 

No  one  should  glory  in  his  prosperity.  Richardson. 

GLO'RY-ING,  ppr.     Exulting  with  joy  ;  boasting. 

GLo'RY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  exulting  ;  exultation  ; 
boasting  j  display  of  pride. 

Yonr  glorying  is  not  good.  —  1  Cor.  t. 

GLo'RY-SMIT'T£N,  a.    Smitten  with  glory. 

GLOSE,  GLOS'ER.     See  Gloze.  [Colerid<re. 

GLOSS,  7i.  [G.  glosse,  a  gloss  or  comment ;  glotien, 
to  gleam,  to  glimmer.  In  Sax.  glesan  signifies  to 
explain,  to  flatter,  to  gloze.  From  the  Gr.  yXoioaa, 
the  tongue,  and  a  strap,  the  L.  has  glossa  a  tongue, 
and  interpretation.  In  Heb.  whi  signifies  to  shine, 
but  from  the  sense  of  smoothness ;   Syr.  .  «  \ 

galosh,  to  peel,  to  shave,  to  make  bald.  Whether 
these  words  are  all  of  one  family,  let  the  reader 
judge.  The  radical  sense  appears  to  be,  to  open,  to 
make  clear,  and  the  sense  of  tongue  is  probably  to 
extend.  If  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix,  the  other  let- 
ters, Ls,  are  the  elements  of  Ir.  Icos,  light,  L.  lustro, 
Eng.  luster;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Russ.  losk 
is  luster,  polish,  and  Ivkoyu  is  to  flatter.  The  Gr. 
yXoorrn,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  is  a  tongue,  and  in 
Swedish  and  German,  glatt,  Dan.  glut,  D.  glad,  is 
smooth.] 

1.  Brightness  or  luster  of  a  body  proceeding  from 
a  smooth  surface  ;  as,  the  gloss  of  silk  ;  cloth  is 
calendered  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  or  representation  ;  exter- 
nal show  that  may  mislead  opinion.     * 

It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  in 
any  fairer  gloss  than  th 

3.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious.        Sidney. 

4.  Interpretation;  comment;  explanation;  remark 
intended  to  illustrate  a  subject. 


He  would  unriddle  in 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  glosses.  Baker. 

GLOSS,  v.  fc.  To  give  a  superficial  luster  to ;  to  make 
smooth  and  shining  ;  as,  to  gloss  cloth  by  the  calen- 
der ;  to  gloss  mahogany. 

2.  To  explain  ;    to  render  clear  and  evident  by 
comments  ;  to  illustrate.  > 

3.  To  give  a   specious  appearance  to;  to  render 
specious  and  plausible  ;  to  palliate  by  specious  repre- 


PhUips. 


GLOSS,  v.  i.     To  co 

tory  remarks., 

2.  To  make  sly  j 

GLOS-SA'RI-AL,  a. 

GLOSS' A-RIST,  n. 


imarks.  Prior. 

Containing  explanation. 
A  writer  of  glosses  or  comments 
Tyrwhitt. 
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GLOSS'A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  glossaire ;  Low  L.  glossarium.] 
A  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  explaining  words  which 
are    obscure,   antiquated,   local,   &c. ;    such  as  Du 
Cange's   Glossary  ;  Spelman's  Glossary. 

GLOS-SA'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  glossateur.] 

A  writer  of  comments  ;  a  commentator.  [JVot 
used.]  Ayl'ffe. 

GLOSS'-ED,  (glost,)  pp.  Made  smooth  and  shining ; 
explained. 

GLOSS'ER,  7t.     A  writer  of  glosses  ;  a  scholiast ;  a 
commen'ator. 
2.  A  polisher  ;  one  who  gives  a  luster. 

GLOSS'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  glossy  manner. 

GLOSS'I-NESS,  ii.  [from  glossy.]  The  luster  or 
brightness  of  a  smooth  surface.  Boyle. 

GLOSS'ING,  ppr.  Giving  luster  to  ;  polishing  ;  ex- 
plaining by  comments  ,  giving  a  specious  appearance. 

GLOSS'IST,  7i.     A  writer  of  comments.     Wot  in  use.] 
Wilton. 

GLOSS'LY,  adv.     Like  gloss.  Cowley. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [gloss  and  Gr.  ypaifioj,  to 
write.] 

A  writer  of  a  glossary  ;  a  commentator ;  a  scho- 
liast. Hayward. 

GLOSS-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  glossog- 
raphy. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  writing  of  glossaries,  or 
of  comment-;  for  illustrating  an  author. 

GLOSS-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  glossology. 

GLOSS-OL'O-GIST,  7t.     \ gloss  and  Gr.  Xoyo;.] 
One  who  defines  and  explains  terms. 

GLOSS-OL'O-G Y,  ?i.     [gloss  and  Gr.  Xoy  of,  discourse.] 
The  definition  and  explanation  of  terms. 

GLOSS'Y,  a.  Smooth  and  shining;  reflecting  luster 
from  a  smooth  surface  ;  highly  polished  ;  as,  glossy 
silk  ;  a  glossy  raven  ;  a  glossy  plum.  Dryden. 

GLOT'TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

GLOT'TIS,  7i.     [Gr.  yXtorrn,  the  tongue.] 

The  narrow  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction, 
contributes  to  Ihe  mod  illation  of  the  voice. 

Encijc.     Parr. 

GLOUT,  v.  i.  [Scot.]  To  pout;  to  look  sullen.  [JVot 
used.]  Garth. 

GLOUT,  v.  t.     To  view  attentively  ;   to  gli 

GLOVE,  (gluv,)  7t.  [Sax.  glof.  Qu.  W.  golov,  a 
cover.    The  G.,  D.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.,  call  it  a  hand- 

A  cover  for  the   hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  arm, 

with  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.     The  latter 

circumstance  (list  inguMies  tiie  gloiw  from  the  mitten. 

To   throw   the  glove,   with   our  ancestors,  was  to 

challenge  to  single  comSjat. 

GLOVE,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  glove.  Shak. 

GLOV'£D,  (gluvd,)  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  a  glove. 

GLOVER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and 
sell  gloves. 

GLOW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  glowan,  G.  gliihen  ;  D.  gloeijen, 
Dan.  gloder,  to  glow,  to  be  red  with  heat ;  Dan. 
glad,  gloe,  Sax.  gl'e.,1,  D.  gloed,  G.  gluth,  Sw.  glad,  W. 
glo,  Com.  glou,  Arm.  glaouen,  a  live  coal ;  W.  gla  or 
glow,  a  shining;  gloyw,  bright ;  gloywi,  to  brighten, 
or  make  clear.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intense  heat ;  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  to  shine  with  a  white  heat  ;  to  exhibit 
incantlescence.  Hence,  in  a  more  general 
shine  with  a  bright  luster. 

2.  To  burn  with  vehement  heat. 

The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.  Addison. 

3.  To  feel  great  heat  of  body ;  to  be  hot 

Did  not  his  temples  glow 

4.  To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color  ;  to  be  red. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  Dryden. 

Fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow.  Pope. 

5.  To  be  bright  or  red  with  heat  or  animation,  or 
with  blushes  ;  as,  glowing  cheeks. 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion  ;  to  be  ardent;  to  be 
animated,  as  by  intense  love,  zeal,  anger,  &c.  We 
say,  the  heart  glows  with  love  or  zeal ;  the  glowing 

When  real  virtue  firea  the  glowing  bard.  Lewis. 

If  you  have  never  glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  the 

Christian  revelation,  you  know  nothing  of  Christianity. 

Buckminster. 
ith  intense  heat ;  to  rage,  as  pas- 


[Mb. 


e,  to 


Pope. 


7.  To  bu 
sion. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glowi 
GLOW,  v.  t.     To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 

used.]  Sh 

GLOW,  7i.     Shining  heat,  or  white  heat. 

2.  Brightness  of  color;   redness;   as,  the  git 
health  in  the  cheeks. 

A  waving  glow  his  bloomy 
Blushing  in  bright  divcrsiti 

3.  Vehemence  of  passii 
GLOWING,  pf 

white  with  h. 
2.  Burning  with  vehement  heat 


Dryden. 

e.     [Mot 


play, 


Shining  with  intense  heat, 
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3.  Exhibiting  a  bright  color;  red  i  as,  a  glowing 
color;  glowing  cheeks. 

4.  Ardent  ;  vehement  ;  animated  j  as,  glowing 
zeal. 

5.  Inflamed  ;  as,  a  glowing  breast. 
GLOW'ING-LY,   adv.     With"  great  brightness  ;  with 

ardent  heat  or  passion. 

GLoW'-WOR.M,  (-vvurm,)  »..  The  female  of  the 
Lampyris  noctiluca,  an  insect  of  the  order  of  Coleop- 
tera.  It  is  without  wings,  and  resembles  a  caterpil- 
lar. It  emits  a  shining  green  light  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  abdomen.  The  male  is  winged,  and  flies 
about  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  female.  Encyc. 

GLOZE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  glesan.     See  Gloss.] 

To  flatter ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  fawn  ;  that  is,  to 
smooth,  or  to  talk  smoothly. 

So  glozed  the  trin|i(<r,  ;uid  liia  proem  tuned.  Milton. 

A  false,  glazing  parasite.  South, 

GLOZE,  71.     Flattery  ;  adulation.  Shah. 

2.  Specious  show  ;  gloss.  [Mot  used.]  [See  Gloss.] 
Sidney. 
GLOZ'ER,  71.     A  flatterer.  Gifford. 

GLoZE  over,  v.  t.     To  palliate  by  specious  exposition. 
GLoZ'ING,  ppr.     Flattering  ;  w'heedling. 
GLoZ'ING,  ii.     Specious  representation. 
GLu'CoSE,  7i.     [Gr.   yXvKvs,   sweet.]      A   sugar  ob- 
tained  from    grapes,   honey,  and    most   acid  fruits, 
which  is  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Graham. 
GLUCI'NA,  n.    [Gr.   yXvKVi.]     More  properly  Gly- 

CVM. 

The  only  oxyd    of  the   metal   glucinum.    It  is  a 

white  powder,  without  taste  or  odor,  and  insoluble 

in  water.     The  salts  of  glucina  have  a  sweet  taste, 

and  hence  its  name. 

GLU-CI'NUM,  ii.     [Gr.  yXvKvc.]     More  properly  Gly- 

CYNUM. 

The  name  of  a  metal,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish  black  powder,  and  acquires  a  dark 
metallic  luster  by  burnishing.  It  may  be  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture,  or  be  boiled  in  water  without 
oxydation. 
GLOE,  (glu,)  7i.  [Fr.  glu;  W.  glyd;  Arm.  glud;  Ir. 
p-tydh,  gliu,  glrti'/t  ;  L.  glutm;  Gr.  yXia;  Russ.  klei. 
See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  9,  10.] 

A  tenacious,  viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a  cem- 
ent to  unite  other  substances.     It  is  extracted  from 
the  skins,   parings,   &c,   of  animals,   as  of  oxen, 
calves,  or  sheep,  liv  boiling  them  to  a  jelly. 
GLUE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  filter.]  [Encyc.     Parr. 

1.  To  join  with  glue  or  a  viscous  substance.  Cab- 
inet-makers trine  together  some  parts  of  furniture. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  hold  together.  Mewton. 
[This  word   is  now  seldom   used   in   a  figurative 

sense.  The  phrases,  to  glue  friends  together,  vices 
glue  us  to  low  pursuits  or  pleasures,  found  in  writers 
of  the  last  century,  are  not  now  used,  or  are  deemed 
inelegant.] 

GLuE'-BOIL-ER,  n.  [glue  and  boil.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  glue. 

GLO£I),  (glude,)w.     United  or  cemented  with  g'ue. 

m.r'EU,  n.     One  who  cements  with  glue. 

CI.O'I'V,  a.     Viscous;  glutinous. 

GLO'EY-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gluey. 

G  LfJ'ING,  ppr.     Cementing  with  glue. 

GLu'ISH,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  glue.    Sherwood, 

GLUM,  a.     [Scot,  gloum,  a  frown.] 
Frowning;  sullen.     [Colloquial.] 

GLUM,  7i.  Sullenness  ;  and,  as  a  verb,  to  look  sullen. 
[Mot  in  use.] 

GLUM,  v.  i.  [from  gloom.]  To  look  sourly:  to  be 
sour  of  countenance:     [Obs.] 

GLU-Ma'CEOUS,  a.  Having  glumes  ;  consisting  of 
glumes.  Barton. 

GLOME,  7i.*  [L.  glutna,  from  glubo,  to  bark  or  peel,  or 
Gr.  yXvioj.] 

In  botany,  the  calyx  or  corol  of  grain  and  grasses, 
formed  of  valves,  embracing  the  seed,  often  termi- 
nated by  the  arista  or  beard,  the'  husk  or  chaff  of 
grain.  Milne.     Martyn. 

GLUM'MY,  a.     Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal. 

GLO'MOUS,  a.  A  glumous  flower  is  a  kind  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  having  a  filiform  receptacle,  with  a 
common  glume  at  the  base.  Martyn. 

GLUT,  v.  i.  [L.  glutio  ;  Fr.  engloutir  ;  Russ.  glotayu, 
to  swallow  ;  W.  glwth,  a  glutton  ;  glythu,  to  gorman- 
dize ;  from  llwlh,  a  swallow,  greetfiness  ;  It.  ghiotta, 
Low  L.  gluto,  a  glutton ;  Heb.  Oh.  By1?.    (See  Ar. 

LiXi-)  Class  Ld,  No.  17.  The  sense  is  to  crowd, 
to  stuff.J 

1.  To  swallow,  or  to  swallow  greedily  ;  to  gorge. 

Mdton. 

2.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency  ;  to  sate  ;  to 
disgust ;  as,  to  glut  the  appetites.  Denham. 

3.  To  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 

Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes.  Dryden. 


5.  To  saturate. 


Boyle. 


TONE,  BULL,  U.NITE.  —  AN"GER,  Vl"CIOUS. 


J  ;   S  as  Z  ;    CH  as  SH  ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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GLUT,  n.     That  which  is  swallowed, 
a.  Plenty  even  to  loathing. 

He  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  In  th< 


Milton. 


e  very  rli<>  il  his  d< 
lights.  L'Eslrange. 

A  £«!  L.f  *tudy  and  retirement.  PGnje. 

3.  More  than  enough ;  superabundance. 

B.  Jonson. 


5.  A  large  wooden  wedge.  New  England. 

GLO'TE-AL,  a.    [Gr.  yXovros,  nates.] 

The  gluteal  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the  hypogastric 
or  internal  iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal 
muscles.  Core.     Hooper. 

The  gluteal  museles,  are  three  large  muscles  on 
each  side,  which  make  up  the  fleshy  part  of  the  but- 
tocks. Parr. 

GLU'TEN,  n.  [L.  See  Glue.]  A  tough,  elastic  sub- 
stance, of  a  gr;t\  isli  color,  winch  heroines  brown  and 
brittle  by  drying  ;  found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and 
other  grain.  It  contributes  much  to  the  nutritive 
quality  of  flour,  and  gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  A 
similar -substance  is  found  in  the  juices  of  certain 
plants.  Brande. 

GLu'TE-US,  n.  The  large,  thick  muscle  on  which 
we  sit. 

GLu'TIN-aTE,  v.  t.    To  unite  with  glue  ;  to  cement. 

GLC'TIN-A-TEO,  pp.    United  with  glue. 
GLU'TIN-.-\-TING,/>/jr      Uniting  with  glue. 
GLU-TIN-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  uniting  with  glue. 

GLfj'TIN- A-TI VE,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  cement- 


GLU-TIN-OS'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  glutin 

ons  ;  viscousness. 
GLO'TIN-OUS,  a.     [L.  glutinosus.] 

1.  Viscous  ;  viscid  ;  tenacious  ;  having  the  quality 
of  glue  ;  resembling  glue.     Starch  is  glutinous. 

2.  In  botany,  besmeared  with  a  slippery  moisture  ; 
as,  a  glutinous  leaf.  Martyn. 

GLO'TIN-OUS-NESS,  n.  Viscosity;  viscidity;  the 
quality  of  glue;  tenacity.  Cheyne. 

GLUT'TED,  pp.     Cloved  ;  tilled   beyond   sufficiency. 

GLUT'T  ON,  (glut'n,)  n.  [Low  L.  gluto  ;  Fr.  glouton. 
See  Glut.] 

1.  One  who  indulges  to  excess  in  eating. 

2.  One  eager  of  any  thing  to  excess. 

Gluttons  in  muril-T,  wanton  lo  destroy.  Granville. 

3.  In  zoology,  tli.'  Gulo  vulgaris,  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
three  feet,  but  has  short  legs  and  moves  slowly.  It 
is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and,  in  order  to  catch  its 
prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from  that  darts  down  upon 
a  deer  or  other  animal.  It  is  named  from  its  vora- 
cious appetite.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

Its  voracity  has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated. 
Cuvicr. 

GLUT'TON-TZE,».  i.  To  eat  to  excess  ;  to  eat  vora- 
ciously ;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess  ;  to  be  lux- 
urious. Trans,  of  Grellman. 

GLUT  'TON-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  glutton  ;  greedy. 

GLUT'TON-OUS,  I  a.    Given   to  excessive  eating; 

GLUT'T  ON-ISH,  \  indulging  the  appetite  for  food 
to  excess  ;  as,  a  gluttonous  age.  Ralegh. 

2.  Consisting  in  excessive  eating  ;  as,  ^  luttonous 
delight.  Milton. 

GLU'f'TON-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  the  voracity  of  a 
glutton  ;  with  excessive  eating. 

GLUT'T ON-Y,  n.  Excess  in  eating;  extravagant  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetite  for  food. 

2.  Luxury  of  the  table. 

Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts.  Milton. 

3.  Voracity  of  appetite.  Encyc. 
GLYC'E-RIN,  n.     [Gr.  y  \vkvc,  sweet.] 

A  sweet  substance  that  forms  the  basis  of  fatty 
matter;  a  transparent  liquid,  without  color  or  smell, 
of  a  sirupy  consistence.  Ure. 

GLY-Co'NI-AN, 

GLY-CON'16, 

Denoting  a  kind  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  three  feet,  a  spondee,  a  cho- 
riamb, and  a  pyrrhic  ;  as,  glyeonic  measure. 

Johnson. 

GLY-CYR'RHI-ZIN,  n.  [Gr.  y\vK»c,  sweet,  and )ig, 
a  root.]  A  peculiar  saccharine  matter  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  Glyeyrrhiia  glabra,  or  common 
liquorice.  •        '  Brande. 

GLYN.     See  Glen. 

GLYPH,  (glif,)  n.     [Gr.  y\vtpn,  from  vAi)0&>,  to  carve.] 
In  sculpture  and  tircliitrcturc,  a  notch,  canal,  chan- 
nel, or  cavity,  intended  as  an  ornament,  and  usually 
perpendicular.  Chambers. 

GLYPH'IC,  n.  A  picture  or  figure  by  which  a  word 
is  implied.     [See  Hieroglyphic] 

GLYP'TIC,  a.     In  mineralogi/,  figured. 

GLYP'TICS,  n.  [supra.]  The  art  of  engraving  fig- 
ures on  precious  stones. 

GLYP'TO-DON,  n.*  [Gr.  y\vitroc,  engraved,  and 
odovs,  tooth.] 

An  extinct  quadruped  of  the  Armadillo  family,  of 
the  size  of  an  ox,  covered  with  scales,  and  having 
fluted  teeth.  Mantcll.     Brande. 


'  [   a.     [Low  L.  glyconiunu] 


GLYP-TO-GRAPH'ie,  a.     [Gr.  yXvnroc  and  ypacpa.] 
Describing  the  methods  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones. 
GLYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Supra.]     A  description  of 
the  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

British  Critic. 
GLYP-TO-THE'CA,  n.     [Gr.   y\v<bu  and  cb,Y.r,.]    A 
building  or  room  for  the  preservation  of  works  of 
sculpture.  Brande. 

GNAR,  (nar,)      )   v.i.     [Sax.  gnyrran,  gnornian ;  Dan. 
GNARL,  (nirl,)  \       knurrer ,•  Sw.  Imarra;  D.  gnorren, 
knorren  ;  G.  gnurrcn,  knarren.] 
To  growl ;  to  murmur  ;  to  snarl. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  which  shall  gnaw  thee  first.     Shale. 
[Gnar  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
GNARL' £D,  (narl'd,)  a.     Knotty;   full  of  knots  ;  as, 

the  nnurhd  oak.  Shak. 

GNAKL'Y,  a.     Knotty  ;  full  of  knots  ;  as,  the  gnarly 

oak.  Rich.  Diet. 

GNASH,  (nash,)  v.  t.  [Dan.  knasker  ;  Sw.  g?iissla  and 
knastra.  Q.U.  D.  knarien,  G.  knirrschen,  to  gnash, 
and  It.  ganascia,  the  jaw.] 

To  strike  the  teeth  together,  as  in  anger  or  pain; 
as,  to  gnash  the  teeth  in  rage.  Dryden. 

GNASH,  (nash,)  v.  i.    To  grind  the  teeth. 

He  shall  gnash  Willi  hi*  h  ilh  ;eid  melt  away.  — Pi.  cxii. 

2.  To  rage  even  to  collision  with  the  teeth ;  to 
growl. 

They  gnashed  on  me  with  their  teeth.  — Fs.  xxxv. 
GNASH'ING,  (nash'ing,)  ppr.     Striking  the  teeth  to- 
gether, a.-,  in  anger,  rage,  or  pain. 
GNASH'ING,  (nash'ing,)  n.    A  grinding  or  striking  of 
the  teeth  in  rage  or  anguish. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  —  Matt.  viii. 
GNASH'ING-LY,  adv.    With  gnashing. 
GNAT,  (nat,)  n.    [Sax.  gnat.    Cut.  Gr.  Kuvonp.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  several  insects,  of  the  genus 
Culex.  Their  mouth  is  formed  by  a  flexible  sheath, 
inclosing  bristles  pointed  like  stings.  The  sting  is  a 
tube  containing  live  or  six  spicute  of  exquisite  fine- 
ness, dentated  or  edged.  The  most  troublesome  of 
this  genus  is  the  musqueto.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  small. 

Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel.  — 

GNAT'-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  flower,  called  also  Bee- 
Flower.  Johnson. 

GNA-THON'IC,  (na-)  )  a.     [L.  gnatho,  a  flatter- 

GNA-THON'IC-AL,  (na-)  (      er.] 

Flattering  ;  deceitful.     [JVot  in  «se.] 

GNAT'-SNAP-PER,  n.    A  bird  that  catches  gnats. 
Hakewill. 

GNAT'-WORM,  (nat'wurm,)  n.  A  small  water  insect, 
produced  by  a  gnat,  and  which,  after  its  several 
changes,  is  transformed  into  a  gnat ;  the  larva  of  a 
gnat.  Cue. 

GNAW,  (naw,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  gnagan ;  G.  nagen ;  D. 
knaagen  ;  Sw.  gnaga ;  W.  cnoi ;  Gr.  itraw,  to  scrape  ; 
Ir.  cnagh,  cnaoi,  consumption ;  c/uiigh,  a  maggot; 
cnaoidhim,  to  gnaw,  to  consume.] 

1.  To  bite  otf  by  little  and  little  ;  to  bite  or  scrape 
off  with  the  fore  teeth  ;  to  wear  away  by  biting. 
The  rats  gnaio  a  board  or  plank  ;  a  worm  gnaws  the 
wood  of  a  tree  or  the  plank  of  a  ship. 

2.  To  eat  by  biting  off  small  portions  of  food  with 

3.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage.  [the  fore  teeth. 

They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.  —  Rev.  xvi. 

4.  To  waste  ;  to  fret ;  to  corrode. 

5.  To  pick  with  the  teeth. 

His  bones  clean  picked  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.     Dryden. 
GNAW,  (naw,)  v.  i.    To  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the  chain  that  ties  me. 
Sidney. 

GNAW.ED,  (nawd,)  pp.  or  a.    Bit ;  corroded. 

GNAWER,  (naw'er,)  n.  He  or  that  which  gnaws  or 
corrodes. 

GNAWING,  (naw'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Biting  off  by  little 
and  little  ;  corroding  ;  eating  by  slow  degrees. 

GNEISS,  (nice,)  n.  [Q.U.  Dan.  gnister,  Sw.  gnistas,  to 
sparkle.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  species  of  aggregated  rock,  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  of  a  structure 
more  or  less  distinctly  slaty.  The  layers,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  are  fiequently  thick,  but  often 
vary  considerably  in  the  same  specimen.  It  passes 
on  one  side  into  granite,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
slaty  structure,  and  on  the  other  into  mica-slate.  It 
is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  EXrwan.     Clcaveland. 

Gneiss  often  contains  hornblende.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  and  granite  consists  in  the 
stratified  and  slaty  disposition  of  gneiss.  Hitchcock. 

GNEIS'SOID,  a.  Having  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  gneiss  ;  applied  to  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  granite  and  gneiss,  or  mica-slate 
and  gneiss. 

GNEIS'SOSE,  a.  Having  the  general  structure  of 
gneiss.  Lyell. 

GNOFF,  (nof,)  n.     A  miser.     [JVot  in  use.']   Chaucer. 

GNOME,  (nome,)  n.     [Gr.  yvcoun.] 

1.  An   imaginary  being,  supposed  by  the   cabalists 


to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  mines,  quarries,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  brief  reflection  or  maxim.     [JVot  used.] 

GNOM'ie,  (nom'ik,)  )         r„  , 

GNOM'IC-AL,  (nom'ik-al,)  \  a'     [Gr  ?""•>"'•] 

Sententious  ;  uttering  or  containing  maxims,  or 
striking  detached  thoughts  ;  as,  gnomic  poetry,  like 
the  book  of  Proverbs.     [Little  used.] 

GNO-MO-LOG'IC,  )        „  _   .    .       . 

GNO-MO-LOG'ie-AL,  \  "•  Pertaining  to  gnomology. 

GNO-MOL'O-GY,  (no-mol'o-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  yvoiun,  a 
maxim  or  sentence,  and  \oyos,  discourse.] 

A  collection  of  maxims,  grave  sentences,  or  reflec- 
tions.    [Little  useil.]  Milton. 

GNo'MON,  (no'mon,)  n.  [Gr.  yvo>p.cov,  an  index, 
from  the  root  of  yivaiaKoi,  to  know.] 

1.  In  dialing,  the  style  or  pin,  which  by  its  shadow 
shows  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  line  whose  shadow 
shows  the  time  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Brande. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  style  or  column  erected  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  for  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Its  principal  use  was  to  find  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow.  Brande. 

3.  The  gnomon  of  a  globe,  is  the  index  of  the  hour- 
circle.  Encyc. 

4.  In  geometry,  the  part  of  a  parallelogram  which 
remains  when  one  of  the  parallelograms  about  its 
diagonal  is  removed.  Brande. 

GNO-MON'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  art  of  dial- 

GNO-MON'IC-AL,  |      ing.  Cluimbers. 

Gnomnnlc  prvjirtion.     See  Projection. 

GNO-MON'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  tin'  cnomonic  projection.  P.  Cyc. 

GNO-MON'ICS,  7i.  The  art  or  science  of  dialing,  or 
of  constructing  dials  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by 
the  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

GNO-MON-OL'O-GY,  n.    A  treatise  on  dialing. 

GNOS'TIC,  (nos'tik,)  71.  [L.  gnostieus ;  Gr.  yi  urticoc, 
from  j  ti/tjffKoj,  to  know.] 

The  Gnostics  were  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  pretended 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  formed  for  them- 
selves a  system  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  to  which  they  ac- 
commodated their  interpretations  of  Scripture.  They 
held  that  all  natures,  intelligible,  intellectual,  and 
material,  are  derived  by  successive  emanations  from 
the  infinite  fountain  of  Deity.  These  emanations 
they  called  aons,  aiutcc.  These  doctrines  were  de- 
rived from  the  Oriental  philosophy.    Encyc.     Enfield. 

GNOS'TIC,  (nos'tik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics 
or  their  doctrines. 

GNOS'TI-CISM,  (nos'te-sizm,)  n.  The  doctrines, 
principles,  or  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  the 
Gnostics.  Enfield. 

GNu,(nu,)7i.*  The  CatoblepasGnu,  a  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  the  tribe  Bovida?,  inhabiting  Southern  Africa, 
whose  form  partakes  of  that  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  deer. 

2.  The  draft  iron  attached  to  the  end  of  a  plow 
beam,  (clevis,  clevy.)     [Local.] 

GO,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Went  ;  pp.  Gone.  Went  belongs  to 
the  root  Sax.  wendan,a.  different  word.  [Sax.  gan; 
G.  gehen  ;  Dan.  gaaer ;  Sw.  ga  ;  D.  gaan  ;  Basque, 
gan.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  but  the 
original  is  obscure.  In  Goth,  gaggan,  to  go,  seems 
to  be  the  Eng.  gang ;  and  gad  may  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent family.  The  primary  sense  is  to  pass,  and  either 
to  go  or  come.  Sax.  ga  forth,  go  forth  ;  ga  hither, 
come  hither  ;  her  gaith,  he  comes.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  ;  to  pass  ;  to  proceed 
from  one  place,  state,  or  station,  to  another;  opposed 
to  resting.  A  mill  goes  by  water  or  by  steam  ;  a  sliip 
goes  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour ;  a  clock  goes 
fast  or  slow ;  a  horse  goes  lame  ;  a  fowl  or  a  ball 
goes  with  velocity  through  the  air. 

The  mourners  go  about  the  sUeets.  —  Eccles.  xii. 


3.  To  walk  leisurely ;  not  to  run. 
Thou  must  run  to  him;  for  thou  hast  staid  ( 


.  long  t 


tffCW 


4.  To  travel ;  to  journey  by  land  or  water.  I  must 
go  to  Boston  ;  he  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  ;  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  France. 

5.  To  depart ;  to  move  from  a  place  ;  opposed  to 
come.  The  mail  goes  and  comes  every  day,  or  twice 
a  week. 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice.  —  Ex.  viii. 

6.  To  proceed ;  to  pass. 

And  so  the  jest  goes  round.  Dryden. 

7.  To  move  ;  to  pass  in  any  manner  or  to  any  end ; 
as,  to  go  to  bed  ;  to  go  to  dinner ;  to  go  to  war. 

8.  To  move  or  pass  customarily  from  place  to  place, 
denoting    custom   or   practice.      The   child   god   to   | 
school  ;  a  ship  goes  regularly  to  London  ;  we  go  to 
church. 
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GO 

9.  To  proceed  from  one  state  or  opinion  to  another  ; 
to  change.  He  goes  from  one  opinion  to  another; 
his  estate  is  going  to  ruin. 

10.  To  proceed  in  menial  operations  ;  to  advance  ; 
to  penetrate.  We  can  go  hut  a  very  little  way  in 
developing  the  causes  of  things. 

11.  To  proceed  or  advance  in  accomplishing  an 
end.  This  sum  will  not  go  far  toward  full  payment 
of  the  debt. 

12.  To  apply  ;  to  be  applicable.  The  argument 
goes  to  this  point  only  ;  it  goes  to  prove  too  much. 

13.  To  apply  one's  self. 

Sc:iti."  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  he 
went  not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  Sidney. 

14.  To  have  recourse  to ;  as,  to  go  to  law. 

15.  To  be  about  to  do  ;  as,  I  was  going  to  say  ;  I 
am  going  to  begin  harvest.  [This  use  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  participle.] 

16.  To  pass  ;  to  be  accounted  in  value.  All.  this 
goes  for  nothing  .  this  coin  goes  for  a  crown. 

17.  To  circulate ;   to  pass  in  report.     The   story 

18.  To  pass  ;  to  be  received  ;  to  be  accounted  or 
undersiood  to  be. 


[See 


19.  To  move,  or  be  in  motion,  as  a  machine 
No.  1.1 

20.  To  move,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  flow. 
The  god  I  am,  whose  yellow  water  flows 
Around  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes, 

Tiber  my  name.  Dryden. 

21.  To  have  a  tendency. 

Against  right  reason  all  yum  counsels  go.  Dryden. 

22.  To  be  in  compact  or  partnership. 

They  were  to  go  equal  shares  in  the  booty.  L'Estrange. 

23.  To  be  guided  or  regulated  ;  to  proceed  by  some 
principle  or  rule.  We  are  to  go  by  the  rules  of  law, 
or  according  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture. 

We  are  to  go  by  another  measure.  Sprat. 

24.  To  be  pregnant.  The  females  of  different  ani- 
mals go  some  a  longer,  some  a  shorte: 

25.  T 
change, 
imports,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  tin;  balance. 

26.  To  be  loosed  or  released  ;  to  be  freed  from  re- 
straint.    Let  me  go  ;  let  go  the  hand. 

27.  To  be  expended.  His  estate  goes  or  has  gone 
for  spirituous  liquors.     [See  No.  24.] 

28.  To  extend  ;  to  reach.  The  line  goes  frem  one 
end  to  the  other.  His  land  goes  to  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson. 

29.  To  extend  or  lead  in  any  direction.  This  road 
goes  to  Albany. 

30.  To  proceed  ;  to  extend.  This  argument  goes 
far  toward  proving  the  point ;  it  goes  a  great  way 
toward  establishing  the  ininicence  ol'  t lie  accused. 

31.  To  have  effect ;  to  extend  in  effect ;  to  avail ; 
to  be  of  force  or  value.  Money  goes  further  now 
than  it  did  during  the  war. 

32.  To  extend  in  meaning  or  purport. 

I S its  amorous  cxpf'  ision*  "0  no  Ioi'Jipt  lino  virtue  may  allow. 
Dryden. 
[In  the  three  last  examples,  the  sense  of  go  depends 
on  far,  farther,  further.] 

33.  To  have  a  currency  or  use,  as  custom,  opinion, 


1  diink,  as  die  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough. 

34.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce ;  to  concur ;  to  be 
an  ingredient ;  with  to  or  into.  The  substances 
which  'go  into  this  composition  ;  many  qualifications 
go  to  make  up  the  well-bred  man. 

35.  To  proceed  ;  to  be  carried  on.    The  business 


veil. 


"  :io:iiriSt  mo. 


I  P:»>'  ' 


37.  To  proceed  in  a  train,  or  in  consequences. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ?  Shak. 

38.  To  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  good  or  ill  state.  How 
goes  it,  comrade  ? 

39.  To  have  a  tendency  or  effect ;  to  operate. 
These  cases  go  to  show  that  the  court  will  vary  the  construction 

of  instruments.  Mass.  Reports. 

To  go  about ;  to  set  one's  self  to  a  business ;  to  at- 
tempt ;  to  endeavor. 

They  never  go  abort  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Sun/t. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  to  tack  ;  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  ship. 

To  go  abroad  ;  to  walk  out  of  a  house. 

2.  To  be  uttered,  disclosed,  or  published. 

To  go  against :  to  invade  ;  to  inarch  to  attack. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  disagreeable. 

To  go  aside ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retire  into  a  private 
situation. 

2.  To  err  ;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way. 

To  go-  astray ;  to  wander  ;  to  break  from  an  inclo- 


GOA 

sure ;  also,  to  leave  the  right  course  ;  to  depart  from 
law  or  rule ;  to  sin  ;  to  transgress. 

To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  go  to  a  distance. 

Togo  between;  to  interpose;  to  mediate:  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  or  to  adjust  differences. 

To  go  by;  to  pass  near  and  beyond. 

2.  To  pass  away  unnoticed  ;  to  omit. 

3.  To  find  or  get  in  the  conclusion. 
In  argument  with  men,  a  woman  ever 

Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause.  Milton. 

[A  phrase  now  little  used.] 
To  go  down ;  to  descend  in  any  manner. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

3.  To  be  swallowed  or  received,  not  rejected.  The 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  will  not  go  down. 
in  this  period  of  the  world. 

To  go  for  nothing ;  to  have  no  meaning  or  efficacy. 
To  go  forth ;  to  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place. 
To  go  forward;  to  advance. 

To  go  hard  with  ;  to  be  in  danger  of  a  fatal  issue ; 
to  have  difficulty  to  escape. 
To  go  in ;  to  enter. 
To  go  in  to  ;  to  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

Scripture. 
To  go  in  and  out ;  to  do  the  business  of  life. 

IV 


2.  To  die  ;  to  decease. 

3.  To  be  discharged,  as  fire-arms ;  to  explode. 
To  go  on ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance  forward. 

2.  To  be  put  on,  as  a  garment.    The  coat  will  not 
go  on. 

To  go  out ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  depart  from. 

2.  To  go  on  an  expedition.  Shale. 

3.  To  become  extinct,  as  light  or  life ;  to  expire. 
A  candle  goes  out ;  fire  goes  out. 

And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure.  Addison. 

4.  To  become  public.    This  story  goes  out  to  the 

To  go  over;  to  read  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  study. 

2.  To  examine  ;  to  view  or  review  ;  as,  to  go  over 
an  account. 

If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Tiilotson. 

3.  To  think  over ;  to  proceed  or  pass  in  mental 
operation. 

4.  To  change  sides ;   to  pass  from  one  party  to 
another. 

5.  To  revolt. 

6.  To  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  of  a  river. 
To  go  through ;  to  pass  in  a  substance  ;  as,  to  go 


oughly  ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  go  through  tin  operation. 

3.  To  sutler;  to  bear;  to  undergo;  to  sustain  to 
the  end ;  as,  to  go  tlirough  a  long  sickness ;  to  go 
through  an  operation. 

To  go  through  with ;  to  execute  effectually. 
To  go  under  ;  to  be  talked  of  or  known,  as  by  a 
title  or  name  ;  as,  to  go  under  the  name  of  reformers. 
To  go  up  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  rise. 

To  go  upon ;  to  proceed  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  take 
as  a  principle  supposed  or  settled  ;  as,  to  go  upon  a 
supposition. 

To  go  with  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  pass  with  others. 
2.  To  side  with  ;  to  be  in  party  or  design  with. 
To  go  ill  with ;  to  have  ill  fortune  ;  not  to  prosper. 
To  go  well  with  ;  to  have  good  fortune  ;  to  prosper. 
To  go  without ;  to  be  or  remain  destitute. 
Go  to;  come,  move,  begin  ;  a  phrase  of  exhortation ; 
also  a  phrase  id'  scornful  exhortation. 
GO'-BE-TWEEN,  n.     [go   and   between.]     Art   inter- 
poser;  one  who  transacts  business  between  parties. 
Sliak. 
Go'-B'?,  n.     [go  and  by.]     Evasion  ;  escape  by  arti- 
fice. Collier. 

2.  A  passing  without  notice  ;  a  thrusting  away  ;  a 
shit'tiiiL'  off;  as,  to  give  a  proposal  the  go-by. 
G6'-eXRT,  n.  [go  and  cart.]  A  machine  with 
wheels,  in  which  children  learn  to  walk  without 
danger  of  falling. 
GoAD,  n.  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad  ;  Sw.  gadd,  a  sting ;  Scot. 
gad,  a  goad,  a  rod,  the  point  of  a  spear ;  Ir.  gath, 
goth,  a  goad ;  W.  goth,  a  push.  The  sense  is,  a  snoot, 
a  point.] 

A  pointed  instrument  used  to  stimulate  a  beast  to 
move  faster. 
GOAD,  v.  t.    To  prick  ;  to  drive  with  a  goad. 

2.  To  incite;   to  stimulate;  to   instigate;  to  urge 
forward,  or  to  rouse  by  any  thing  pungent,  severe, 
irritating,  or  inflaming.    He  was  goaded  by  sarcastic 
remarks  or  by  abuse  ;    goaded  by  desire  or  other 
passion. 
GOAD'ED,  pp.    Pricked  ;  pushed  on  by  a  goad ;  insti- 
gated. 
GoAD'ING, ppr.    Pricking;  driving  with  a  goad;  in- 
citing; urging  on  ;  rousing. 
GOAL,  n.    [Fr.  gaule,  a  long  pole;  W.  gwyal,  Arm. 
goalenn,  a  staff.] 

1.  The  point  set  to  bound  a  race,  and  to  which 
they  run  ;  the  mark. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 


GOD 

2.  Any  starting  post.  Milton. 

3.  The  end  or  final  purpose  ;  the  end  to  which 
design  tends,  or  which  a  person  aims  to  reach  or  a 


hill,  a  boss  ; 

A  little  mass 
word.] 
GOB'BE' 


Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal.  Pops. 

GOAR,  n.     More  usually  Gore,  which  see. 

GGAR'ISH,  a.     Patched  ;  mean.     [Obs.] 

Beaum.  S[  Fl. 

GoAT,  n*  [Sax.  gait ;   D.  geit ;  G.    g-ciss  ;   Sw.  get ; 
Dan.  gedcbtUi,  a  he-goat ;  Russ.  koza.] 

An  animal  or  quadruped  of  the  genus  Capra.  The 
horns  are  hollow,  tinned  upward,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
Goats  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  sheep,  but  stronger, 
less  timid,  and  more  agile.  They  delight  to  frequent 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on  scanty,  coarse 
food.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing, 
and  medicinal,  and  the  flesh  furnishes  provisions  to 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  they  abound. 

GoAT'-CHaF'ER,  n.    An  insect,  a  kind  of  beetle. 

GoAT'FISH,  n.    A  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  Batistes 
eapriscus.  Booth. 

GoAT'HERD,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend 
goats.  Spenser. 

GoAT'ISH,  a.    Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality  ;  of 

a  rank  smell.  More. 

2.  Lustful.  Shak. 

GoAT'ISH-LY,   adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  goat ;  lust- 
fully. 

GoAT'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  goatish  ; 
lustfulness. 

GOAT-MAlt'JO-RAM,  n.     Goat-beard. 

GOAT'-MILK-ER,  n.     A  kind  of  bird,  so  called  from 
being  supposed  to  suck  goats  ;  the  goat-sucker. 

GoAT'S'BEARD,  n.     In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 

Trawpogon. 
GoAT'SKIN,  «.    The  skin  of  a  goat.  Pope. 

GOAT'S'-HOE,  7t.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Galega. 
GoAT'S'-SToNES,  ?i.      The  greater  goat's-stoncs  is 

the  Satvrium  ;  the  lesser,  the  Orchis. 
GCAT'S'-THORN,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Astrag- 
alus. 
GSAT'-SUCK-ER,  n.     In  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Caprimulgus,  so  called  from  ihe  opinion  that 
it  would  suck  goats.     It  is  called,  also,  tile  fern  owU 
In  Bailey,  if  is  called  a  gnat-milker. 
GOB,  n.    [Fr.  gobe ;  W.  gob,  a  heap.     Ou.  Heb  21,  a 
;  Ch.  K31  geba,  to  raise.] 

tion  ;  a  mouthful.     [ A  low 
h'  Estrange 
[Fr.  gobe,  supra.] 
A  small  piece  ;  a  mouthful ;  a  lump. 

Shak.    Addison. 
GOB'BET,  v.  t.    To  swallow  in  masses  or  mouthfuls 

[A  low  word.]  L'Estrange. 

GOB'BET-LY,  adv.     In  pieces.  Huloet. 

GOB'BING,  n.     In  mining,  the  refuse  thrown  back 

into  the  excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of 

the  coal.  Braude. 

GOB'BLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  gober,  to  swallow.] 

To  swallow  in  large  pieces ;  to  swallow  hastily. 
Prior.     Stoift. 
GOB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a 

turkey.  Prior. 

G<  IB'BL.ED,  pp.    Swallowed  hastily. 
GOB'BLER,  n.    One  who  swallows  in  haste ;  a  greedy 
eater;  a  gormandizer. 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  turkey-cock. 
GOB'BLING,  ppr.     Swallowing  hastily. 

2.  Making  a  noise  like  a  turkey. 
GOB'E-LIN,  a.     A  term  applied  to  a  species  of  rich 
tapestry  in  France.     The  term  is  derived  from  Gilles 
Oobclins,  a  celebrated  dyer  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Diet,  de  VJicad. 
GOB'LET,  n.      [Fr.   gobclct;    Arm.   gob   or  gobelcd ; 
Heb.  yoj.] 
A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  vessel  without  a  handle. 
We  love  not  loaded  boards  and  goblets  crowned.        Denfmm. 
GOB'LIN,  n.     [Fr.  gobelin;   G.  kobold,  a  goblin;   D. 
kabouter,  a  boy,  .an  elf;  ho'>v>iter-uuiitncijc,a  goblin; 
Arm.  gobylin;  W.  coblyn,  a  knocker,  a  thumper,  a 
pecker,  a  fiend  ;  cobtaw,  to  knock  ;  from  cob,  a  top,  a 
thump.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  frightful 
phantom. 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied.  MVton. 

2.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Shak. 
GO'BY,  n.    A  name  given  to  certain  spinous-finned 

fishes,  allied  to  the  blenny,  and  forming  the  genus 
Gobius.  They  are  mostly  small  sea-fishes,  and  can 
live  for  some  time  out  of  the  water. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
GOD,  n.    [Sax.  god;  G.  gott;  D.  god ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 

gitd;  Goth,  goth  or  guth  ;  Pers.  j^X^.  goda  or  choda  ; 
Hindoo,  khoda,  codam.  As  this  word  and  good  are 
written  exactly  alike  in  Saxon,  it  lias  been  inferred 
that  Qod  was  named  from  his  goodness.  But  trie 
corresponding  words  in  most  of  the  other  languages 
are  not  the  same,  and  I  believe  no 
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GOD 

found  of  a  name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being  from 
the  attribute  of  goodness.  It  is  probably  an  idea  too 
remote  from  the  rude  conceptions  of  men  in  early 
ages.  Except  the  word  Jehovah,  I  have  found  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  he  usually  taken  from 
his  supremacy  or  power,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  lord 
or  ruler,  from  some  root  signifying  to  press  or  exert 
force.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  evidence 
that  this  is  the  sense  of  this  word  ;  for,  in  Persic, 

foda  is  rendered  dominus,  possessor,  princeps,  as  is  a 
erivative  of  the  same  word.     See  Cast   Lex.  col. 

oh:] 

1.  The  Supreme  Being ;  Jehovah  ;  the  eternal  and 
nfinite  Spirit,  the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
'Jniverse. 

God  is  a  spirit ;  and  Ihey  thai  wurship  him  must  worship  him  in 

2.  A  false  god  ;  a  heathen  deity  ;  an  idol. 

Fear  not  the  gods  of  the  Arnorites.  —  Judges,  vi. 

3.  A  prince ;  a  ruler  ;  a  magistrate  or  judge ;  an 
angel.  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the 
ruler  of  thy  people.    Exod.  xxii.    Ps.  xcvii. 

[Qods  here  is  a  bad  translation.] 

4.  Any  person  or  tiling  exalted  too  much  in  estima- 
tion, or  deified  and  honored  as  the  chief  good. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  —  Phil.  iii. 

GOD,  v.  t.    To  deify.     [JVot  used.]  Sliak. 

GOD'CHILD,  n.  [god  and  child,]  One  for  whom  a 
person  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism,  and  promises  to 
see  educated  as  a  Christian. 

GOD'DAUGH-TER,  (-daw-ter,)  n.  [god  and  daugh- 
ter.] A  female  for  whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at 
baptism.     [See  Godfather.] 

GOD'DESS,  n.  A  female  deity  ;  a  heathen  deity  of 
the  female  sex. 

When  the  -laughter  of  Jupiter  pr- -s- ■!  1 1  ■ -.  1  Icrs'lf  among  a  crowd 
of  goddesses,  sha  was  dotin;/uisli./d  by  her  grac.-ful  stature 
and  superior  beauty.  Ad/lison. 

2.  In  the  language  of  love,  a  woman  of  superior 
charms  or  excellence. 
GOD'DESS-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  goddess. 

Pope. 
GOD'FA-THER,  n.    [Sax.  god  and  feeder.    The  Sax- 
ons used,  also,  godsibb,  good  relation.] 

A  man  who  becomes  s| sor  fir  a  child  at  baptism, 

in  the  English  and  Roman  Catholic  churches;  who 
makes  himself  a  surety  for  the  child,  that  he  will 
"  forsake  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantly 
believe  God's  holy  word,  and  obediently  keep  his 
commandments." 

[Bingham  maintains  that,  during  the  four  first  cen- 
turies, there  was  but  one  sponsor  for  a  child,  and 
that  one  the  parent,  or  some  person  who  had  the 
charge  of  it.  Afterward,  the  number  of  sponsors 
was  increased,  and  the  parents  excluded  from  the 
office.  Murdoch.] 

GOD'FA-THER,  v.  t.    To  act  as  godfather ;  to  take 

under  one's  fostering  care.  Burhe. 

GOD'HEAD,  (god'hed,)  n.  [god  and  Sax.  hade, 
state.] 

1.  Godship;  deity;  divinity;  divine  nature  or  es- 
sence ;  applied  to  the  true  God,  and  to  heatiien  deities. 

Milton.     Prior. 

2.  A  deity  in  person  ;  a  god  or  goddess.  Dryden. 
GOD'LESS,  a.     Having  no  reverence  for  God  ;  impi- 
ous ;  ungodly  ;  irreligious  ;  wicked.  Hooher. 

2.  Atheistical ;  having  no  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God.  Milton. 

GOD'LESS-LY,  adv.     Irreverently  ;  atheistically. 

GOD'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  impious  or 
irreligious.  Bp.  Hall. 

GOD'LiKE,  a.    Resembling  God  ;  divine. 

2.  Resembling  a  deity,  or  heathen  divinity. 

3.  Of  superior  excellence;  as,  godlike  virtue;  a 
godlike  prince. 

GOD'LIKE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  godlike. 
GOD'LI-LY,   adv       Piously  ;    righteously. 

H.   Wharton. 
GOD'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  godly.]     Piety  ;    belief  in 
God,  and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws. 

2.  A  religious  life  ;  a  careful  observance  of  the 
laws  of  God,  and  performance  of  religious  duties, 
proceeding  from  love  and  reverence  for  the  divine 
character  and  commands  ;  Christian  obedience. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things;  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

3.  Revelation  ;  the  system  of  Christianity. 
Without  controvr  ray,  14a-a.it  i*  ti,,.   nnsuay   uf  godliness ;  God 


GOD'LING,  n.  A  little  deity  ;  a  diminutive  god  ;  as, 
a  puny  godling.  Dryden. 

GOD'LY,  a.  [godlike.]  Pious  ;  reverencing  God,  and 
his  character  and  laws. 

2.  Living  in  obedience  to  God's  commands,  from 
a  principle  of  love  to  him  and  reverence  of  his  char- 
acter and  precepts  ;  religious  ;  righteous  ;  as,  a  godly 
person. 

3.  Pious ;  conformed  to  God's  law  ;  as,  a  godly 
life. 

GOD'LY,  adv.    Piously  ;  righteously. 

All  thai  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  — 


GxOI 

GOD'LY-HEAD,   (-hed,)  n.      [Sax.  god,   good,   and 

Goodness.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GOD'MOTH-ER,  (-muth'er,)  n.  [god  and  mother.]  A 
woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism. 
TSee  Godfather.] 

GO-DOWN',  71.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  corruption  of  the 
Malay  word  godong,  a  warehouse.  Smart. 

GO-DROON',  n.     [Fr.  godron,  a  ruffle  or  puff.] 

In  architecture,  a  kind  of  inverted  fluting  or  bead- 
iii«  lor  ornament.  Elmes. 

GOD'SEND,  n.  Something  sent  by  God  ;  an  unexpect- 
ed acquisition  or  piece  of  good  fortune. 

GOD'SHIP,  n.  Deity ;  divinity  ,  the  rank  or  character 
of  a  god. 

O'er  hills  anil  dales  their  godships  came.  Prior. 

GOD'SMITH,  n.     A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden. 

GOD'SON,  (-sun,)  n.     [Sax.  godsunu.] 

One  for  whom  another  has  been  sponsor  at  the 
font. 

GOD'SPEED,  n.  Good  speed,  that  is,  success.  2 
John  10. 

GOD'S'-PEN-NY,  n.    An  earnest-penny. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

GOD'WARD,  adv.    Toward  God.  [An  ill-formed  word.] 

GOD'WIT,  n.     [Ice.  god  and  veide.] 

A  name  con in  to  a  genus  of  birds,  the  Limosa, 

having  long  legs  and  long,  flexible  bills.  The  Black- 
tailed  Godvvit,  in  its  summer  plumage,  has  the  feath- 
ers on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown,  those  on  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail  is 
regularly  barred  with  black  ami  white.  This  bird 
frequents  fens  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Partington. 

GOD'YELD,    I  adv.     [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from 

GOD'YIKLD,  (      good,  or  ,,.W,  and  shield.] 

A  term  of  thanks.     [Obs.]  Shalt. 

Go'EL,  a.     [Sax.  gealew.] 
_  Yellow.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

Go'FA' ,  part.  prct.  of  Go,  formerly  so  written. 

GO'ER,  n.  [from  go.]  One  that  goes  ;  a  runner  or 
walker;  one  that  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad.     Wotton. 

2.  One  that  transacts  business  between  parties  ;  in 
an  ill  sense.  Shale. 

3.  A  foot.  Chapman. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  ;  as,  a  good  goer;  a 
safe  <r<,rr.     [Unusual  in  the  United  States.] 

Go'E-TY,  n.     [Gr.  yonrem.]  [Beaum.  £  Fl. 

Invocation  of  evil  spirits.     [JsTot  in  use.]  Hallo-well. 
GOFF,  n.     [Ou.  W.  gofol,  contracted,  a  word  com- 
posed of  go  and  fol,  foolish  ;  or  Fr.  goffe  ;  or  a  con- 
traction of  D.  kolf,  a  club.] 

A  foolish  clown;    also,  a  game.      [OJs.]     [See 
Golf.] 
GOFF'ISH,  a.     Foolish  ;  stupid      [Obs.]       Chaucer. 
GOG,  n.     [W.  gog,  activity,  rapidity;  probably  allied 
to  gig.    See  Agog.] 
Haste ;  ardent  desire  to  go.  Beaum.  rj/  Fl. 

GOG'GLE,  (gog'l,)  v.  i.     [W.  gogclu,  to  shun  ;  go,  a 
prefix,  and  gclu,  from  col,  a  shelter,  coinciding  with 
L.  celo  ;  or  from  gog.] 
To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes. 

Ami  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  Hudibras. 

GOG'GLE,  a.     Having  full  eyes  ;  staring.      B.  Jonson. 
GOG'GLE,  n.     A  strained  or  affected  rolling  of  the 

eye. 
GOG'GL-ED,  a.    Prominent ;  staring,  as  the  eye. 

Herbert. 
GOG'GLE-EYE,  n.    A  rolling  or  staring  eye. 

B.  Jonson. 
GOG'GLE-E-f--ED,  (gog'l-Ide,)  a.     Having  prominent, 

distorted,  or  rolling  eyes.  Ascham. 

GOG'GLES,  (gog'glz,)  n.  pi.  [VV.  gogelu,  to  shelter. 
See  Goggle,  the  verb.] 

1.  In  surgery,  instruments  used  to  cure  squinting, 
or  the  distortion  of  the  eyes  which  occasions  it. 


2.  Cylindrical  tubes,  in  which  are  fixed  glasses  for 
defending  the  eyes  from  cold,  dust,  &c,  and  some- 
times with  colored  glasses,  to  abate  the  intensity  of 
light. 

3.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take  fright. 
Go'ING,  ppr.     [from  go.]     Moving  ;  walking  ;  travel- 
ing ;  turning;  rolling;  flying;  sailing,  &c. 

GO'ING,  b.     The  act  of  moving  in  any  manner. 

2.  The  act  of  walking.  Shak. 

3.  Departure.  Milton. 

4.  Pregnancy.  Grew. 

5.  Procedure  ;  way ;  course  of  life ;  behavior ;  de- 
portment ;  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings.  — 

6.  Procedure ;  course  of  providential  agency  or 
government. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings,  0  God:  even  the  goings  of  m/God, 
my  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  —  Ps.  Ixviii. 

Going  out,   )    in    Scripture,   utmost    extremity   or 
Goings  out,  )       limit ;  the  point  where  an  extend- 
ed body  terminates.    Mum.  xxxiv.  5,  9. 
2.  Departure  or  journeying.     JsTum.  xxxiii. 

GOI'TER,  I         ri,         .      , 

GOI'TRE;  i  "■     tFn  SO'tre.] 


GOL 

The  bronchocele  ;  a  cellulose  or  cystose  tumor,  the 
cells  oval,  currant-sized,  or  grape-sized,  containing 
a  serous  fluid  ;  sometimes  their  contents  are  caseous. 
It  is  seated  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  appears  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck.  The  same  disease  affects 
the  testes  and  the  female  breasts,  but  in  these  situa- 
tions is  not  called  bronchocele.  Cellular  sarcoma  is 
a  name  applicable  to  the  disease  in  all  locations. 

The  inhabitants  of  th'13  part  of  the  Valais  are  subject  to  goiters. 
Coze,  Sizilz. 

GOI'TR£DED'  i  "•     Affected  with  g°iter- 
GOI'TROUS,  a.     [Fr.  goitreux.] 

I.  Pertaining  to  the  goiter;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  bronchocele. 

3.  Affected  with  bronchocele.    Journ.  of  Science. 

Let  me  not  be  oo>  trstoot  .is  insinuating  thai  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  either  goitrous  or  idiots.  Coze,  Susilz. 

GO'LA.n.     [It.;  L.  gula.] 

In  architecture,  the  same  as  Cymatium  or  Cyma. 

GOLD,  n.  [Sax.  gold;  G.  gold;  D.  gaud,  a  contracted 
word  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  guld,  from  gul,  guul,  yellow. 
Hence  the  original  pronunciation  >jovld,  still  retained 
by  some  people.  The  Dan.  guul  is  in  Sax.  gealew, 
whence  our  yellow,  that  is,  primarily,  bright,  from 
the  Celtic,  \ \ \   gaicl,  galau,  gole,  light,  splendor  ; 

Gaelic  geal,  bright ;  Ar.  5\^»  cgala,  to  be  clear  or 
bright.    Class  GI,  No.  7.] 

1.  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of  all  the  metals.  It 
is  the  heaviest  metal  except  platinum,  and,  being  a 
very  dense,  fixed  substance,  and  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  as  coin,  or  a 
representative  of  commodities  in  commerce.  Its 
ductility  anil  nialli  abtliu  rentier  it  the  most  suitable 
metal  for  gilding.  It  is  often  found  native  in  solid 
masses,  as  in  Hungary  and  Peru  ;  though  generally 
in  combination  with  silver,  copper,  or  iron.  Encyc. 

2.  Money. 

For  me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Sliak. 

3.  Something  pleasing  or  valuable  ;  as,  a  heart  of 
gold.  Shak. 

4.  A  bright  yellow  color ;  as,  a  flower  edged  with 

5.  Riches  ;  wealth. 

Gold  of  pleasure  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Camelina, 
bearing  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  cultivated  for  the 
oil  of  its  seeds. 

GOLD,  a.  Made  of  gold ;  consisting  of  gold  ;  as,  a 
gold  chain. 

GOLD'Bf  AT-EN,  (-bet'n,)  a.     Gilded.     [Little  used.] 

GOLD'BEAT-ER,  ?i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  beat 
or  foliate  gold  for  gilding.  Bofle. 

Goldbeater's  skin  ;  the  intestines  of  an  ox,  which 
goldbeaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal  while 
they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  very 
thin,  and  made  fit  to  be  applied  to  cuts  and  fresh 
wounds.  Quincy. 

GOLD'BEAT-ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  reducing 
gold  to  extremely  thin  leaves,  by  beating  with  a 
hammer.  Ure. 

GoLD'BOUND,  a.     Encompassed  with  gold.     Shak. 

GOLD  COAST,  n.  In  geography,  the  coast  of  Africa 
where  gold  is  found  ;  being  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

GOLD'-DUST,  ti.     Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

GoLD'£N,  (gold'n,)  a.     Made  of  gold  ;  consisting  of 

2.  Bright;  shining;  splendid;  as,  the  golden  sun. 
Reclining  soft  on  many  a  golden  cloud.  Rome. 

3.  Yellow  ;  of  a  gold  color ;  as,  a  golden  harvest ; 
golden  fruit. 

4.  Excellent ;  most  valuable  ;  as,  the  golden  rule. 

Watts. 

5.  Happy;  pure;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  fabulous 
age  of  primeval  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  in 
rural  employments. 

6.  Preeminently  favorable  or  auspicious  ;  as,  golden 
opinions.  Shak. 

Let  not  slip  the  golden  opportunity.  Hamilton. 

Golden  number  ;  in  chronology,  a  number  showing 
the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle. 

Golden  rule  ;   in  arithmetic,  the  rule  of  three,  or 
rule  of  proportion. 
GOLD'£N-CLUB,  n.    An  aquatic  plant,  bearing  yel- 
low flowers. 
GOLD'£N-€UPS,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranun- 

GCLD'£N-EYE,  (gold'n-i,)  n.    A  species  of  duck. 

GOLD'£N  FLEECE,  n.  In  mythology,  the  fleece  of 
gold  taken  from  the  ram  that  bore  Phryxus  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  and  in  quest  of  which  Jason  un- 
dertook the  Argonautic  expedition.  Ed.  Encyc. 

GOLD'EN-LOOK-ING,  a.     Appearing  like  gold. 

GOLD'£N-LUNG'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium. 

GOLD'£N-LY,  adv.  Splendidly;  delightfully.  [Mt 
used.]  Shak. 

GCLD'EN-MAID'-EN-HAIR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Poly  trie  hum. 
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GCLD'EN-MOUSE'eAR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium. 

GOLD'EN-ROD,  n.  A  tall,  coarse-looking  lierb,  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers  ;  a  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Solidago.  Partington. 

GCLD'EN-ROD'-TREE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  of  the  genus  Rosea.  Loudon. 

G5LD'EN-SAM'PHIRE,  n.  A  p.ant,  the  Inula  crith- 
mifolia.  ■  Lee. 

GoLD'EN-SAX'I-FRAGE,  n.  A  plant,  the  Chrysos- 
plr.nium. 

GOLD'EN-THIS'TLE,  (g5ld'n-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Scolvmus,  hearing  yellow  flowers. 

GoLI>'E,\-TKHSS  /,'!),  a.     Having  tresses  like  gold. 

GoLD'EN-WING-ED,  a.     Having  wings  like  gold. 

Cohll'KI.N'CH,  ».*  [Sax.  gohlfinc] 

The  Fringilla  carduclis,  a  beautiful  singing-bird,  so 
named  from  the  color  of  its  wings. 

GOLD'-FIND-ER,  n.  One  who  finds  gold  ;  one  who 
empties  jakes.  Swift. 

GoLD'-FlSH,         )  n.     A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 

GOLD'EN-FISH,  j  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard,  so 
named  from  its  bright  color.  These  fishes  are  bred 
by  the  Chinese,  in  small  ponds,  in  basins  or  porcelain 
vessels,  and  kept  for  ornament. 

GoLD'HAM-MER,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.  Diet. 

GoLIV-IIILT-ED,  a.     Having  a  golden  hilt. 

GoLU'ING,  n.     A  sort  of  apple.  Diet. 

GOLD'-LACE,  n.     A  lace  wrought  with  gold. 

GoLD'-LAC-ED,  (-laste,)  a.  Trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

GoLD'-LEAF,  n.  Gold  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin 
leaf. 

GoLD'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  gold. 

(JohD'iVKY,  ir.     A  fish,  the  gilthead.  Diet. 

GoLD'-PLEAS-THlE,  n.  [For  Gold-of-Pleasure.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Camelina. 

GoLII'-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against  bribery  or  tempta- 
tion by  money.  Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

GQLD'-SIZE,   n.     A  size  or  glue  for  burnishing  gild- 

GoLD'SMITH,  n.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  ves- 
sels and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

2.  A  banker  ;  one  who  manages  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  others.  Goldsmiths  were  formerly  bank- 
ers in  England,  but  in  America  the  practice  does  not 
exist,  nor  is  the  word  used  in  this  sense. 

GOLD'-STICK,  n.  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Eng- 
lish lifeguards,  who  attends  his  sovereign  on  state 

GCLD'-THREAD,  (-thred,)  n.  A  thread  formed  of 
flatted  gold  laid  over  a  thread  of  silk,  by  twisting 
it  with  a  wheel  and  iron  bobbins.  Ure. 

2.  A  small,  evergreen  plant,  Coptis  trifolia  ;  so 
called  from  its  fibrous,  yellow  roots.     United  States. 

GoLD'-VYlRE,  n.  Wire  made  of  gold  ;  usually,  silver 
wire  gilded,  or  wire  made  from  an  ingot  of  silver, 
superficially  covered  with  gold,  and  drawn  through 
small,  round  holes.  Ure.     Hebert. 

GOLD'Y-LOCKS,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain  plants 
of  the  genera  Chrysoroma  and  Gnaphalium. 

GOLF,  n.  [D.  kolf,  %l  club  or  bat ;  Dan.  kola,  the  butt 
end  of  a  gun-stock.] 

A  game  with  a  small  ball  and  a  bat  or  club  crooked 
at  the  lower  end,  in  which  he  who  drives  the  ball 
into  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the  ground  with  the 
fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  StrutU 

GOLL,   n.     [Gr.   vuaAoy,  a  cavity,  and  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.     Q_u.  is  this  the  Celtic  form  of  volu  ?] 
Hands  ;  paws  ;  claws.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

Sidney. 

GO-LoE'-SHOE,  (go-lo'shoo,)  n.  [Arm.  golo,  or  golei, 
to  cover.] 

An  over-shoe  ;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  to  keep 
the  foot  dry. 

GO-L5RE',  n.  Plenty;  abundance.  [Obs.]  [See 
Galore.] 

GoLT'SHUT,  7i.  A  small  ingot  of  gold ;  in  Japan,  of 
silver,  serving  for  money.  Smart. 

GOM,  71.     [Sax.  gum ;  Goth,  guma.] 
A  man.     [Obs.] 

GOM'AN,  7i.  [Probably  from  good  man.]  A  husband  ; 
a  master  of  a  family.     [  Obs.] 

GOM-PHI' A-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  yoi^oc,  a  nail.] 

A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when  they  loosen  and  fall 
out  of  their  sockets.  Brande. 

GOM-PH5'SIS,  7i.  [Gr.]  The  immovable  articula- 
tion of  the  teeth  with  the  jaw-bone,  like  a  nail  in  a 
board. 

GO-MO'TI,  n.  A  fibrous  substance,  resembling  horse- 
hair, obtained  from  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  (Borassus 
gomntus,)  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  used  for  making 
cordage.  M'  CuXloch. 

GON'DO-LA,  7i.  *  [It.  id. ;  Fr.  gondolc ;  Arm.  gondo- 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  pleasure-boat,  very  long  and 
narrow,  used  -at  Venice,  in  Italy,  on  the  canals. 
It  is  painted  black,  and  has  a  small  cabin  furnished 
with  black  curtains.  A  gondola  of  middle  size  is 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad,  terminating 
at  each  end  in  a  sharp  point  or  peak  rising  to  the 
hight  of  a  man.  It  is  usually  rowed  by  two  men, 
called  gondoliers,  who  propel  the  boat  by  pushing  the 
oars.  The  gondola  is  also  used  in  other  parts  of  Ita- 
ly for  a  passage  boat.  Encyc. 


2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce,  &c. 
United  Stales. 
GON-DO-LIER',  n.     A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 
GONE,   (pronounced  nearly  gaum.)  pp.  of  Go.     De- 
parted. 

It  waa  told  Solomon  that  Shimei  had   gone  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gath.  —  1  Kings  ii. 

2.  Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress  ;  with  far,  far- 
ther, or  further ;  as,  a  man  far  gone  in  intemperance. 

3.  Ruined  ;  undone.    Exert  yourselves,  or  we  are 

4.  Past ;  as,  these  happy  days  are  gone ;  sometimes 
with  by.    Those  times  are  gone  by. 

5.  Lost. 


■  that  the  hope  of  t' 


6.  Departed  from  life  ;  deceased  ;  dead. 
GON'FA-LON,  )  71.*  [ironfanon,  Chaucer  ;    Fr.  gonfa- 
GON'FA-NON,  \      Ion  ;  Sax.  guthfana,  war-flag,  com- 
posed of  gutli,  war,  lr.  cath  or  cad,  W.  cad,  and  Sax. 
/ana,  Goth,  fana,  L.  pannus,  cloth ;  in  Sax.  a  flag.] 
An  ensign  or  standard  ;  colors.     [Obs.]     Milton. 
GON-FA-LON-IeR',     71.      A  chief   standard-bearer. 

[Obs.]  Bp.  Wren. 

GONG,  71.*  [Sax.  gang.] 

1.  A  privy  or  jakes.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

*2.  A  Chinese  instrument  made  of  an  alloy  of  cop- 
circular  form,  producing,  when 
harsh  sound. 

,  angle,  and  utrpov, 


struck,  a  very  loud  and  hi 
GO-NI-OM'E-TER,  71.    [Gr.  ; 


An  instrument   fur  measuring  solid  angles,  as  tr. 

angles  of  crystals,  &c,  or  the  inclination  of  planes. 

Cue. 


GO-NI-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  goniome- 
ter. Ooniomctrical  lines  are  used  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  angles.  Chambers. 

GO-NI-OM'E-TRY,  n.    The  art  of  measuring  solid 

GON'-OR-RHe'A,  n.  [Gr.  yovoc,  semen,  and  few,  to 
flow.] 

A  specific,  contagious  inflammation  of  the  male 
urethra,  or  the  female  vagina,  attended,  from  its  ear- 
ly stages,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  much  mucus, 
intermingled  with  a  little  pus.  This  secretion  con- 
tains the  contagion  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
not  a  real  gonorrhoea,  but  a  urethritis,  or  elytritis. 

GOOD,  a.  [Sax.  god,  or  good;  Goth,  goda,  gods,  goth; 
G.'  gut ;  D.  gocd;  £vv.  and   Dan.  god;  Gr.  a^atfos; 


In] 


.  godnei,  fit,  suitable,  seems 


Pers.  3  »./i>  eg 

to  be  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is  strong, 
from  extending,  advancing,  whence  free,  large, 
abundant,  fit,  and  particularly,  strong,  firm,  valid, 
(like  valid,  from  valeo  ;  worth,  virtue,  from  vireo  ; 
Sax.  duguth,  virtue,  from  dugan,  to  be  strong.)  In 
the  phrase  a  good  deal,  we  observe  the  sense  of  ex- 
tending ;  in  the  phrases  a  good  title,  a  n.edicine  good 
for  a  disease,  we  observe  the  sense  of  strong,  effica- 
cious. Ar.  its.  gauda,  to  be  liberal  or  copious,  to 
overflow,  to  be  good,  to  become  better  or  more  firm. 

See  also  )A~.  gada,  to  be  useful,  profitable,  or  con- 
venient. This  word  good  has  not  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  of  comparison  ;  but  instead 
of  them,  better  and  best,  from  another  root,  are  used. 
Class  Gd,  No.  3,  8.] 

1.  Valid  ;  legally  firm  ;  not  weak  or  defective ; 
having  strength  adequate  to  its  support;  as,  a  good 
title  ;  a  good  deed  ;  a  good  claim. 

2.  Valid  ;  sound  ;  not  weak,  false,  or  fallacious  ; 
as,  a  good  argument. 

3.  Complete,  or  sufficiently  perfect,  in  its  kind  ; 
having  the  physical  qualities  best  adapted  to  its  de- 
sign and  use  ;  opposed  to  bad,  imperfect,  corrupted, 
impaired.  We  say,  good  timber,  good  cloth,  a  ,0-000' 
soil,  a  good  color. 

And  God  saw  ev.Tv  tiling  tli  lI  Ii.    had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good. — Gen.  i. 

4.  Having  moral  qualities  best  adapted  to  its  design 
and  use,  or  the  qualities  which  God's  law  requires  ; 
virtuous  ;  pious  ;  religious  ;  applied  to  persons,  and 
opposed  to  bad,  vicious,  wicked,  evil. 

5.  Conformable  to  the  moral  law ;  virtuous ;  ap- 
plied to  actions. 

In  all  things  Bnowing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  —  Tit.  ii. 

6.  Proper  ;  fit  ;  convenient ;  seasonable  ;  well 
adapted  to  the  end.  It  was  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence operations.    He  arrived  in  good  time. 

7.  Convenient ;  useful ;  expedient ;  conducive  to 
happiness. 


9.  Suitable  to  the  taste  or  to  health  j  wholesome  ; 
salubrious;  palatable;  not  disagreeable  or  noxious; 
as,  fruit  good  to  eat  ;  a  tree  good  for  food.     Gen.  ii. 

10.  Suited  to  produce  a  salutary  effect ;  adapted  to 
abate  or  cure  ;  medicinal  ;  salutary  ;  beneficial ;  as, 
fresh  vegetables  are  good  fur  scorbutic  diseases 

11.  Suited  to  strengthen  or  assist  the  healthful 
functions  ;  as,  a  little  wine  is  good  for  a  weak 
stomach. 

12.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  as,  a  good  apple. 

which  is  sweet  to  I 

13.  Full ;  complete. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a  good  third  of  iu 
people.  Addison. 

14.  Useful ;  valuable  ;  having  qualities  of  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  good  effect. 

All  quality,  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  originally  founded  un 
merit.  Collier. 

15.  Equal  ;  adequate  ;  competent.  His  security  is 
good  for  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  applied  to  persons 

able  to  fulfill  contracts. 


16.  Favorable  ;  convenient  for  any  purpose  ;  as,  a 
good  stand  for  business  ;  a  good  station  for  a  camp. 

17.  Convenient;  suitable;  safe;  as,  a  good  harbor 
for  ships. 

18.  Well  qualified  ;  able  ;  skillful  ;  or  performing 
duties  with  skill  and  fidelity  ;  as,  a  good  prince  ;  a 
good  commander  ;  a  good  officer ;  a  good  physician. 

19.  Ready  ;  dextrous. 

Those  are  generally  *u<><1  it  ll.ut.niig  who  are  good  for  nothing 
else.  South. 

20.  Kind  ;  benevolent  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  a  good 
father  ;  good  will. 

21.  Kind  ;  affectionate  ;  faithful ;  as,  a  good  friend. 

22.  Promotive  of  happiness;  pleasant;  agreeable; 
cheering;  gratifying. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 

23.  Pleasant  or  prosperous  ;  as,  good  morrow,  sir ; 
good  inurning. 

24.  Honorable  ;  fair  ;  unblemished  ;  unimpeached  ; 
as,  a  man  of  good  fame  or  report. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

25.  Cheerful ;  favorable  to  happiness.  Be  of  good 
comfort. 

26.  Great  or  considerable  ;  not  small  nor  very  great ; 
as,  a  good  while  ago ;  he  is  a  good  way  off,  or  at  a 
good  distance  ;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  leisure  ;  I  had  a 
good  share  of  the  trouble.  Here  we  see  the  primary 
sense  of  extending,  advancing. 

27.  Elegant ;  polite  ;  as,  good  breeding. 

28.  Real ;  serious  ;  not  feigned. 

Love  not  in  good  earnest.  Shale. 

29.  Kind  ;  favorable  ;  benevolent ;  humane. 

The  men  were  very  good  to  us.  —  t  Sam.  xrtv. 

30.  Benevolent ;  merciful ;  gracious. 

Trulv  Ged  is  iroo'f  to  Ur.el,  ev.'n  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart. 
—  Pi.  Ixxiii. 

31.  Seasonable  ;  commendable  ;  proper. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman,  for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work 
on  me.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

32.  Pleasant ;  cheerful ;  festive. 

We  come  iu  a  good  day.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 

33.  Companionable  ;  social ;  merry. 
It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a 


34.  Brave  ;  in  familiar  language.  You  are  a  good 
fellow. 

35.  In  the  phrases,  the  good  man,  applied  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  good  woman,  applied  to  the 
mistress,  good  sometimes  expresses  a  moderate  degree 
of  respect,  and  sometimes  slight  contempt.  Among 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  it  was  used  as  a 
title  instead  of  Mr. ;  as,  Goodman  Jones  ;  Goodman 
Wells. 

36.  The  phrase  good  will  is  equivalent  to  benevo- 
lence ;  but  it  signifies  also  an  earnest  desire,  a  hearty 
wish,  entire  willingness  or  fervent  zeal ;  as,  we  en- 
tered into  the  service  with  a  good  will ;  he  laid  on 
stripes  with  a  good  will. 

37.  Comely;  handsome;  well-formed;  as,  a  good 
person  or  shape. 

38.  Mild;  pleasant;  expressing  benignity  or  other 
estimable  qualities  ;  as,  a  good  countenance. 

39.  Mild  ;  calm ;  not  irritable  or  fractious ;  as,  a 
good  temper. 

40.  Kind;  friendly;  humane;  as,  a  good  heart  or 
disposition. 

Good  advice  ;  wise  and  prudent  counsel. 

Good  heed ;  great  care  ;  due  caution. 

In  good  sooth  ;  in  good  truth  ;  in  reality.     [Obs.] 

To  make  good ;  to  perform  ;  to  fulfill  ;  as,  to  make 
good  one's  word  or  promise ;  that  is,  to  make  it  en- 
tire or  unbroken. 

2.  To  confirm  or  establish  ;  to  prove ;  to  verify.; 
as,  to  make  good  a  charge  or  accusation. 

3.  To  supply  deficiency ;  to  make  up  a  defect  or 
loss.     I  will  make  good  what  is  wanting. 
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4.  To  indemnify  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for  dam- 
ages.    If  you  sulfcr  lo-s,  I  will  main:  it  good  to  you. 

5.  To  maintain  ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  as,  to  make 
good  a  retreat. 

To  stand  good  ;  to  be  firm  or  valid.     His  word  or 
promise  stands  good. 

To  think  good,  to  sec  good,  is  to  be  pleased  or  satis- 
fied ;  to  think  to  be  expedient. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price.  —  Zech.  xL 

Ms  good  as ;  equally  ;  no  better  than  ;  the  same  as. 
We  say,  one  is  as  good  as  dead.     Heb.  xi. 

Ms  good  as  his  word  ;  equaling  in  fulfillment  what 
was  promised  ;  performing  to  the  extent. 
GOOD,  n.  That  which  contributes  to  diminish  or  re- 
move pain,  or  to  increase  happiness  or  prosperity  ; 
benefit ;  advantage  ;  opposed  to  evil  or  misery.  The 
medicine  will  do  neither  good  nor  harm.  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  you  so  happy. 

There  are  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good?  —  Ps.  iv. 

2.  Welfare  ;  prosperity  ;    advancement  of  interest 
or  happiness.     He  labored  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

The  good  of  i]v  wlrila  n'liiMumiiy  rati  l>>  promoted  only  by  ad- 
vancing the  good  of  I'.icil  of  Hie  memlers  dimpling  it. 

Federalist,  Jay. 

3.  Spiritual  advantage  or  improvement;   as,  the 
good  of  souls. 

4.  Earnest ;  not  jest. 

The  good  worn  hi  novi.'r  dad  afer  tlii*,  till  she  came  to  die  for 

good  and  all.  L' Estrange. 

The  phrase  for  good  and  all,  signifies,  finally  ;  to 
close  the  whole  business  ;  fur  the  last  time. 

5.  Moral  works ;   actions  which   are  just  and  in 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  or  divine  precepts. 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

6.  Moral  qualities;  virtue;  righteousness.    I  find 
no  good  in  this  man. 

7.  The  best  fruits ;  richness  ;  abundance. 

I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land.  —  Gen.  xlv. 

GOOD,  i).  t.    To  manure.     [JYot  in  use.]  Hall. 

G00D,  adv.  As  good  ;  as  well  ;  with  equal  advantage. 
Had  you  not  as  good  go  with  me?  In  America,  we 
sometimes  use  goods,  the  Gothic  word.  Had  you  not 
as  goods  go  ? 


answer,  Good,  very  good.     So  we  use  well,  from  the 

root  of  L.  valeo,  to  be  strong. 
GOOD'-BREED'ING,  n.    Polite  manners,  formed  by 

a  "good  education  ;  a  polite  education. 
GOOD'-BY'  ;  farewell.     See  Bv. 
G00D-€ON-DI"TION-l!:D,  a.   Being  in  a  good  state ; 

having  good  qualities  or  favorable  symptoms. 

GOOD-DAY',  ?i.  or  inter).     A  term  of  salutation '  at 
meeting  or  parting  ;  farewell. 

GOOD'-FEL'LoW,  n.    A  boon  companion. 

[This  is  liarMit  ta  be  nf'atdicn  as  a  compound  word.] 

GOOD'-FEL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  make  a  boon  companion  ; 
to  besot.     {Little  used.] 

GOQD'-FEL' LOW-SHIP,  n.     Merry  society. 

GOOD-FRI'DAY,  ?t.    A  fast,  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
vior's sufferings,  kept  on  the  Fridau  of  passion  week. 

GOOD-HO'MOR,  n.    A  cheerful   temper  or  state  of 

GOOD-HO'MOR  EX),  o.t  Being  of  a  cheerful  temper. 

G0OD-Hu'MOR-.ED-LY,  adv.    With  a  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  in  a  cheerful  way. 

GOOLVLI-ER,  a.     More  excellent. 

GdOD'LI-EST,  a.     Most  good  or  excellent. 

G00D-MAN'NERS,  n.  pi.    Propriety  of  behavior ;  po- 
liteness ;  decorum. 

GOOD-MOR'RoW,  n.  or  interj.    A  term  of  salutation ; 
good-morning. 

GOOD-Na'TURE,  n.   Natural  mildness  and  kindness 
of  disposition. 

GOOD-NA'TU.R-.ED,  a.j  Naturally  mild  in  temper; 
not  easily  provoked. 

GOOD'-Na'TUJR-ED-LY,  adv.  With  mildness  of  tem- 
per. 

GOOD-NIGHT',  71.  or  interj.    A  form  of  salutation  in 
parting  for  the  night. 

GOOD'-NOW.    An  exclamation   of  wonder  or  sur- 
prise. Dryden. 
2.  An  exclamation  of  entreaty.  [JVot  used.]   Shalt. 

GOOD-SENSE,  7t.     Sound  judgment. 

G00D'-SPEED,  n.   Good  success  ;  an  old  form  of  wish- 
ing success.     [See  Speed.] 

GOOD'-WIFE,  71.     The  mistress  of  a  family.    Burton. 

G00D-WILL',  71.     Benevolence. 

2.  In  law,  the  good-will  of  an  establishment  is  its 
facilities  for  trade  or  business,  and  is  the  subject  of 
bargain  and  sale.  Brande. 

GOOD-WOYI'AN,  71.    The  mistress  of  a  family  ;  ap- 
plied To  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

GOOD'DEN,  fur  Saxon  good-dagen,  good-day ;  a  kind 
wish  or  salutation.     [Ohs.] 

GOOD'LESS,  a.     Having  no  goods.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

G00D'LI-NESS,  71.     [from  goodly.]     Beauty  of  form  ; 
grace ;  elegance 

Her  goodlincte  u.e.  lull  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.  Sidney. 


GOOD'LY,  adv.     Excellently. 


Spenser. 


t'va-,  juy,  pi.ace,  long-sulT;  ling,   -.  mla 
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GOOD'LY,  a.  Being  of  a  handsome  form  ;  beautiful ; 
graceful ;  as,  a  goodly  person  ;  goodly  raiment ;  goodly 
houses.  Shak. 

2.  Pleasant ,  agreeable ;  desirable  ;  as,  goodltj  days. 
Shak. 

GOOD'LY-HEAD,  n.     Goodness ;  grace.    {JYot  'in  use] 

GOOD'MAN,  71.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility  ; 
sometimes  used  ironically. 

With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please.  Shak. 

2.  A  rustic  term  of  compliment ;  as,  old  goodman 
Dobson.  Swift. 

3.  A  familiar  appellation  of  a  husband ;  also,  the 
master  of  a  family.     Prov.  vii.     Matt.  xxiv. 

GOOD'NESS,  it.  The  state  of  being  good  ;  the  phys- 
ical qualities  which  constitute  value,  excellence,  or 
perfection  ;  as,  the  goodness  of  timber  ;  the  goodness 
of  a  soil. 

2.  The  moral  qualities  which  constitute  Christian 
excellence  ;  moral  virtue  ;  religion. 

The  frail  of  the  Spiril 

3.  Kindness  ;  benevolence;  benignity  of  heart; 
but  more  generally,  acts  of  kindness  ;  charity  ;  hu- 
manity exercised.  I  shall  remember  his  goodness  to 
me  with  gratitude. 

4.  Kindness  ;  benevolence  of  nature  ;  mercy. 

The  Lord  God  — abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  — Ex.  xxxiv. 

5.  Kindness;  favor  shown;  acts  of  benevolence, 
compassion,  or  mercy. 

Jethro  rejoiced  for  ul!  the  goodness  which  Jehovah  had  done  to 
Israel. —  Ex.  xviii. 

GOODS,  71.  pi.     Movables  ;  household  furniture. 

2.  Personal  or  movable  estate,  as  horses,  cattle, 
utensils,  &cc. 

3.  Wares  ;  merchandise  ;  commodities  bought  and 
sold  bv  merchants  and  traders. 

GOOD'SIIII',  11.     Favor ;  grace.     [JYot  in  use.] 
GO0D'Y,  71.     [Qu.  goodwife.]     A  low  term  of  civility 

or  sport ;  as,  goody  Dobson.  ,     Swift.     Gay. 

GOOD'Y-SHIP,  ».    The  state  or  quality  of  a  goody. 

[  Ludicrous.]  Hudibras. 

GOQG'INGS,  71.  pi.     In  seamen's  language,  clamps  of 

iron  bolted  on  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  whereon  to 

hang  the  rudder ;  now  writteriTJiiDGEONs. 

Mar.  Diet. 
GOOM,  71.     [Sax.  guma,  Goth,  guma,  a  man.J 

A  man  recently  married,  or  who  is  attending  his 

proposed  spouse  for  the  purpose  of  marriage;  used  in 

composition,  as  in  bridegoom.     It  has  been  corrupted 

into  Groom. 
GOO-ROO',  71.    A  spiritual  guide  among  the  Hindoos. 

Malcom. 
GOOS'AN-DER,  71.     A  migratory  water-fowl,  of  the 

genus  Mergus,  the  dun  diver  or  plunger ;  called  also 

GOOSE,  (goos,)  7i. ;  pi  Geese.  [Sax.  gos;  Sw.  gas; 
Dan.  gaas ;  Arm.  goas ;  W.  gwyi ;  Russ.  gus ;  Ir. 

gedh,  or  geadh;  Pers.  \\J)  kaz.    The  G.  and  D.  is 

gans,  but  whether  the  same  word  or  not,  let  the 
reader  judge.  The  Ch.  nN  or  NUN,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Arabic  and  Syriac  words,  may  possibly  be 
the  same  word,  the  Europeans  prefixing  g  in  "the 
Celtic  manner.] 

1.  A  well-known  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus  Anser, 
but  the  dumestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on  land,  and 
feeds  on  grass.  The  soft  feathers  are  used  for  beds, 
and  the  quills  for  pens.  The  wild  goose  is  migra- 
tory. 

A  green  goose,  in  cookery,  is  one  tinder  four  months 
old. 

2.  A  tailor's  smoothing-iron,  so  called  from  its  han- 
dle, which  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

3.  A  silly  creature.  Mich.  Diet. 
GOOSE'BER-RY,  (goos'ber-ry,)  71.     [In  Ger.  krdusel- 

beere,  from  kraus,  crisp  ;  D.  kruisbes,  from  krais,  a 
cross;  L.  grossula ;  W.  gnoys,  from  rhwys,  luxuriant. 
The  English  word  is  undoubtedly  corrupted  from 
crossberry,  grossberry,  or  gorscberry,  a  name  taken 
from  the  roughness  of  the  shrub.  See  Cross  and 
Gross.] 

The  fruit  of  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub  itself,  the  Ri- 
bes  grossularia.  The  shrub  is  armed  with  spines. 
Of  the  fruit  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  South  American  gooseberry  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus Melastoma,  and  the  IVcst  Indian  gooseberry  to  the 
genus  Cactus.  Lee. 

GOOSE'BER-RY-FOOL,  n.  A  compound  made  of 
gooseberries,  scalded  and  pounded  (foules),  with 
cream.  Goldsmitli. 

GOOSE'CAP,  (goos'kap,)  n.    A  silly  person. 

Beaum.  i>*  Fl.    Johnson. 

GOOSE'FOOT,  (goos'foot,)  jt.  A  plant,  the  Chenopo- 
diuni. 

GOOSE'GRXSS,  (goos'grass,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Galium.  Also,  the  name  of  certain  plants  of  the 
genera  Pnt.-utilla  and  Asperugo. 

NECK,  (goos'nek,)  71.    In  a  ship,  a  piece  of 


GOR 

iron  bent  like  the  neck  of  a  goose,  and  fitted  on  the 
end  of  a  boom,  yard,  &c.  Totten. 

GOOSE'-OUILL,  (goos'kwill,)  71.  The  large  feather 
or  quill  of  a  goose  ;  or  a  pen  made  with  it. 

GOOS'E-RY,  n.    A  place  fur  geese. 

GOOSE'TONGUE,  (goos'tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Achillea. 

GOOSE' YVIIVG,  (gons'wing,)  n.   In  seamen's  language, 

a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee-side  of  a  ship  ;  also,  a 

term  applied  to  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  ship's 

main-sail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle  part  is  furled. 

Encyc.    Mar.  Diet. 

GS'PHER,  n.  The  French  popular  name  (Gaufresi  of 
two  species  of  Diplostoma,  as  is  supposed,  rodent 
quadrupeds,  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Missouri,  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel.  They  bur- 
row in  the  earth,  throwing  up  hillocks  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high.  They  are  very  mischievous  in 
cornfields  and  trardens.        '  Peck's  Gazetteer. 

Go'PHER,  71.  [Heb.]  A  species  of  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  in  Noah's  day.  But  whether 
cypress,  pine,  or  other  wood,  is  a  point  not  settled. 

GOP'PISH,  a.     Proud  ;  pettish.     UYotinuse.]     Ray. 

GOR'-BEL'LI  Ail,  ( belli. 1,)  a.     Big-bellied.     Shak. 

GOR'-BEL-LY,  71.  [In  W.  gor  signifies  swelled,  ex- 
treme, over.] 

A  prominent  belly.     [JYot  in  use.] 

GORGE,  71.     [Norm.  Fr.  gors.] 

A  pool  of  water  to  keep  fish  in  ;  a  wear.     [JYot 

GOR'-COCK,  71.  The  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red- 
game  ;  ajbird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind.    Ed.  Encyc. 

GOR'-CRoW,  7i.     The  carrion-crow.  Johnson. 

GORD,  7i.    An  instrument  of  gaming  ;  a  sort  of  dice. 
Smart. 

GOR'DI-AN,  a.    Intricate.     [See  the  next  word.] 

Gordian  knot,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  in  the  leather  or 
harness  of  Gurdius,  a  king  of  Phrvgir,  so  very  intri- 
cate that  there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or  end- 
ed. An  oracle  declared  that  lis  who  should  untie 
this  knot  should  be  master  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie  it  should  prove  an 
ill  augury,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword.  Hence,  in 
modern  language,  a  Gordian  knot  is  an  inextricable 
difficulty  ;  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  is  to  remove 
a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 

Encyc.     Lempriere. 

GoRE,  71.  [Sax.  gor,  gore,  mud ;  W.  gor ;  Ir.  cear, 
blood,  and  red  ;  Gr.  i\coo  ;  from  issuing.] 

1.  Blood;  but  generally,  thick  or  clotted  blood; 
blood  that  after  effusion  becomes  inspissated.  Milton. 
_  2.  Dirt ;  mud.     [  Unusual]  Bp.  Fisher. 

GoRE,  71.     [Scot,  gore,  or  gair  ;  Ice.  geir  ;  D.  geer.] 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
sewed  into  a  garment,  to  widen  it  in  any  part. 

Chaucer. 

2.  A  slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land.  Cowel. 

3.  In  heraldry,  an  abatement  denoting  a  coward. 
It  consists  of  two  arch  lines,  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  less  point.  Encyc. 

GoRE,  v.  t.  [W.  eriiru,  to  thrust;  Gipsy,  goro,  a  dag- 
ger. See  Heb.  "iN3.  Class  Gr,  No.  30,  35,  30,  53, 
57,  &c] 

1.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  as  a  spear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pierce  with  the  point  of  a  hom. 


-Ex. 


To  cut  in  a  triangular  form  ; 


place 


with  a 


gore. 


GoR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stabbed  ;  pierced  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  cut  in  the  form  of  a  gore  ;  pieced  with 
a  gore. 

GORGE,  (gorj,)  71.  [Fr.  gorge;  It.  gorga,  gorgia;  Sp. 
gorja,  the  throat,  an<l  gorga,  a  whirlpool ;  gorgear, 
to  warble;  G.  gurgel,  whence  gargle  1   L.  gurges.] 

1.  The  throat ;  the  gullet ;  the  canal  of  the  neck 
by  which  food  passes  to  the  stomach. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  between  hills  or  mountains. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  concave  molding;  the  same  as 
Cavetto,  which  see.  Gwilt. 

4.  In  fortification,  the  entrance  into  a  bastion  or 
other  outwork.  Brande. 

5.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed,  especially 
by  a  hawk  or  oiher  fowl.  Shak. 

GORGE,  (gorj,)  v.  t.  To  swallow  ;  especially,  to  swal- 
low with  greediness,  or  in  large  niouthfuls  or  quan- 
tities.   Hence, 

2.  To  glut ;  to  fill  the  throat  or  stomach ;  to  sa- 
tiate. 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh.  Addison. 

GORGE,  7i.  1.    To  feed.  Milton. 

G(  iliG'KI),  (gorjd,)  pp.     Swallowed  ;  glutted. 
GORG'£D,  a.     Having  a  gorge  or  throat.  Shak. 

2.  In  heraldry,  bearing  a  crown  or  the  like  about 

the  neck.  Encyc. 

GOR'GEOUS,  (gor 'jus,)  a.    Showy  ;  fine  ;  splendid  ; 

glittering  with  gay  colors. 

With  gorgcoa.t  wiii^s,  (he  marts  of  sovereign  sway.  Dryden. 
A  gorgeous  robe.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

GOR'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  With  showy  magnificence; 
splendidly ;  finely.  The  prince  was  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed. 
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GOR'GEOUS-NESS,  n.    Show  of  dress 

splendor  of  raiment. 
GOR'GET,  (gor'jet,)  n.     [Fr.  gorgette,  from  gorge.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armor  for  defending  the  throat  or 
Iicck  ;  a  kind  of  breastplate  like  a  half-moon. 

Flncyc.     Chalmers. 

2.  A  pendent  metallic  ornament,  worn  by  officers 
when  on  duty.     [Eng.]  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

3.  Formerly,  a  ruff  worn  by  females. 

4.  In  surgery,  gurnet,  or  gorgeret,  is  a  cutting  in- 
strument used  in  "lithotomy  ;  also,  a  concave  or  can- 
nulated  conductor,  called  a  blunt  gorget. 

Cyc.     Encijc. 
GORG'ING,  ppr.     Swallowing;  eating  greedily  ;  glut- 


GOR'GON,  n.  [Gr.]  A  tallied  monster,  of  terrific  as- 
pect, the  sight  of  which  turned  the  beholder  to  stone. 
The  poets  represent  the  Gorgons  as  three  sisters, 
Sthcuo,  Euryale,  and  Mrdu.iu  ;  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  in  the  description  of  them. 
2.  Any  thing  very  ugly  or  horrid.  Milton. 

GOR'GON,  a.  Like  a  gorgon  ;  very  ugly  or  terrific  ; 
as,  a  gorgon  face.  Dnjden. 

GOR-Go'NE-AN,  j  a.     Like  a  gorgon;  pertaining  to 

GOR-GO'NfAN,   j      gorgons.  Milton. 

GOR-GO-NE'IA,  m.  pi.  Ill  architectural  sculpture,  masks 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  gorgou's  or  .Medusa's  head  ; 
used  as  key  stones.  Elmes. 

GOR-GC'NI-A,  7i.  A  family  of  flexible  coral-zoophytes, 
growing  in  the  form  of  shrubs,  twigs,  and  reticulate 
fronds.  The  branches  consist  of  a  horny  axis,  sur- 
rounded by  a  semi-calcareous  crust,.  The  polyps,  ag- 
gregated together,  constitute  the  crust,  and  by  secre- 
tions from  their  bases,  which  tire  directed  inward, 
they  form  the  axis.  The  species  are  often  bright-col- 
ored, and  among  them  is  the  sea-fun  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Dana. 

GOR'-IIEN,  7i.     The  female  of  the  gor-cock. 

GoR'ING,  ppr.    [from  gore]     Stabbing ;  piercing. 

GoR'ING,  71.     A  pricking;  puncture.  Drydcn. 

GOR'M/.ND,         I  n.     [Fr.  gourmand,  from   W.  gor- 

GOR'MAND-ER,  \  mant,  plenitude,  exuberance  ;  gor, 
extreme  ;  gormoi,  excess.] 

A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton. 

GOR'MAND,  a.     Gluttonous  ;  voracious. 

GOR'.MAND-ISM,  n.     Gluttonry. 

GOR'MAND-IZE,  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily;  to  swallow 
voraciously.  Skak. 

GOR'MAND-IZ-ER,  n.    A  greedy,  voracious  eater. 
Cleaveland. 

GOR'MANDrZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eating  greedily  and 
voraciously. 

GOR'iMAND-IZ-ING,  77.  The  act  or  habit  of  eating 
greedily  and  voraciously. 

GORSE,  j  .  .  I  n.  [Sax.  gorst.    Q.U.  coarse,  L.  cras- 

GORSS,  \  ^ma'>  I      sits,  or  G.  kronen,  to  scratch.] 
Furze,  or  whin,  a  thick,  prickly  shrub,  of  the  genus 
T'lex,  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  winter.      Johnson. 

GOR'Y,  a.     [from  gore.}     Covered  with  congealed  or 

clotted  blood  ;  as,  gory  locks.  Shak. 

2.  Bloody  ;  murderous.  Shale. 

GOS'HAWK,  n.*  [Sax.  goAafor,  goosehawk.] 

A  voracious  bird  of  the  hawk  kind,  larger  than  the 
common  buzzard,  hut  of  a  more  slender  shape.  The 
general  color  of  the  plumage  is  a  deep  brown ;  the 
breast  and  belly  white.  Diet.  .Vat.  Hist. 

GOS'LING,  7i.     [Sax.  gos,  goose,  and  ling.] 

1.  A  young  goose ;  a  goose  not  full  grown. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

Bailey.  Johnson. 
GOS'PEL,  B.  [Sax.  godspell ;  god,  good,  and  spell,  his- 
tory, relation,  narration,  word,  speech,  that  which  is 
uttered,  announced,  sent,  or  communicated  ;  answer- 
ing to  the  Gr.  tvayycXiuv,  L.  cvangelium,  a  good  or 
joyful  message.] 

1.  A  revelation  of  the  grace  of  God  to  fallen  man 
through  a  mediator,  including  the  whole  scheme  of 
Salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
This  gospel  is  said  to  have  been  preached  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  promise,  "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."     OaL  iii.  8. 

It  is  called  the  gospel  of  God.     .Rom.  i.  1. 
It  is  called  the  gospel  of  Christ.     Ram.  i.  16. 
It  is  called  the  gospel  of  salvation.    Eph.  i.  13. 

2.  A  history  or  narrative  of  the  birth,  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrines,  of  Je- 
sus Christ ;  as,  the  gospel  according  to  the  evangelist 
Matthew. 

3.  Divinity  ;  theology.  Milton. 

4.  Any  general  doctrine.  Burke. 
GOS'PEL,  a.    Accordant  with  the  gospel ;  as,  gospel 

righteousness.  Warburton. 

GOS'PEL,  v.  t.    To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  or  to  fill 

with  sentiments  of  religion.  Shale. 

GOS'1'EL-.ED,  pf.     Evangelized  ;   instructed  in  the 

GOS'PEL-ER,  7t.    An  evangelist;  also,  a  follower  of 
Wiclif,  the  first  Englishman  u  ho  attempted  a  refor- 
mation of  religion.     [JVot  much  used.]  Rowe. 
2.  He  who  reads  the  gospel  at  the  altar. 

GOS'PEL-GOS'SIP,  7i.  One  who  is  over-zealous,  in 
running  about  among  his  neighbors  to  lecture  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Addison. 

GOSTEL-ING,  ppr.    Instructing  in  the  gospel. 


.  according  to  the  gospel. 
Milton. 
ngolize  ;  as,  to 
Boyle. 


GOS'PEL-IZE,  v.  L     To  foi 
[Obs.] 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel;  to  eva 
gospctize  the  savages.     [Obs.] 

GOSS,  n.     A  kind  of  low  furze  or  gorse.  Shale. 

GOS'SA-MEK,  n.     [L.  gossiptitm,  cotton.] 

A  fine,  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs,  floating  in 
the  air,  in  calm,  clear  weather,  especially  in  autumn. 
It  is  seen  in  stubble-fields,  and  on  furze  or  low  bush- 
es, and  is  probably  formed  by  a  species  of  spider. 

GOS'SA-MER-Y,  a.  Like  gossamer  ;  flimsy  ;  unsub- 
stantial. Pursuits  of  Literature. 

GOS'SIP,  71.  [Sax.  godsibh  ;  god,  good,  and  sib,  or  sibb, 
peace,  adoption,  and  relation  ;  a  Saxon  name  of  a 
sponsor  at  baptism.] 

1.  A  sponsor  ;  one  who  answers  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism.    [Obs.]  Slmk.     Daoies. 

2.  A  tippling  companion. 

And  sometimes  lurk  1  Ul  a  gossip's  bowl.  Sliak. 

3.  One  who  runs  from  house  to  house,  tattling  and 
telling  news  ;  an  idle  tattler.  Drycle.n. 

[This  is  the  sense  to  irhnli  the  irord  is  now  used.] 

4.  A  friend  or  neighbor.     [Obs.] 

5.  Mere  tattle  ;  idle  talk. 

GOS'SIP,  v.  i.    To  prate  ;  to  chat ;  to  talk  much.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  a  pot-companion.  Shak. 

3.  To  run  about  and  tattle  ;  to  tell  idle  tales. 
GOS'SIP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Prating  ;  chatting  ;  running 

from  place  to  place  and  tattling  ;  containing  gossip. 

GOS'SIP-ING,  71.  A  prating  ;  a  running  about  to  col- 
lect tales  and  tattle. 

GOS'SIP-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  gossip. 

GOS'SIP-RED,  71.  Compaternity  ;  spiritual  affinity,  for 
which  ;i  juror  might  he  challenged.      [Not  nse</.] 

GOS-SOON',T»    [Fr.  garcon,  corrupted.]      [Davies. 
A  boy  ;  a  servant.     [Not  in  use.] 

GOS'TING,  71.     An  herb.  Jlinsworth. 

GOT,  prct.  of  Get.  The  old  preterit  Gat,  (pronounced 
got,)  is  nearly  obsolete. 

GOT  and  GOT'TEN,  pp.  of  Get. 

GoTE,  n.  A  water  passage;  a  channel  for  water.  Grose. 

GOTH,  71.  One  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  tribe  or 
nation  which  inhabited  Scandinavia,  now  Sweden 
and  Norway,  whose  language  is  now  retained  in 
those  countries,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  found  in 
English. 

2.  One  rude  or  uncivilized  ;  a  barbarian.    Addison. 

3.  A  rude,  ignorant  person.  Chesterfield. 
GO'THAM-IST,  71.     A  wiseacre  ;  a  person  deficient  in 

wisdom  ;  so  called  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders.  Bp.  Morton. 

Go'THAM-ITE,  n.  A  term  sportively  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York. 

GOTH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths  ;  as,  Gothic  cus- 
toms ;   Gothic  barbarity. 

2.  Denoting  a  style  of  architecture  with  high  and 
sharply-pointed  arches,  clustered  columns,  &c. 

3.  Rude ;  ancient. 

4.  Barbarous. 

GOTH'ie,  ii.    The  language  of  the  Goths. 
GOTH'I-CISM,  ii.     Rudeness  of  manners  ;  barbarous- 

2.  A  Gothic  idiom.  [ness. 

3.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  building. 
GOTH'I-CIZE,  v.  U    To  make  Gothic ;  to  bring  back 

to  barbarism.  Slrutt. 

GOTH'1-CIZ-.ED,  pp.    Made  Gothic;  brought  back  to 

barbarism. 
GO  TO,  (go  too.)     A  phrase  of  exhortation  ;    come  ; 
GOUD,  71.     Woad.     [JVot  used.]  [come  on. 

GOUGE,  (gowj ;  in  most  English  authorities,  gooj  ;)  n. 

[Fr.  gouge;  Arm.  gouich.] 
A  semicircular  chisel,  used  to  cut  holes,  channels, 

or  grooves,  in  wood  or  stone.  Moxon. 

GOUGE,  (gowj,)  v.  t.    To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge. 
2.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  a  person  with  the  thumb 

or  finger  ;  a  barbarous  practice.  America. 

GOUG'.ED,  pp.     Scooped  out,  as  with  a  gouge. 
GOUG'ING,  7i.   The  act  of  scooping  out  with  a  gouge, 

or  forcing  out  the  eye  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

(See  Gouge.] 
GOU'JEERS,  71.     The  venereal  disease.  Shale 

GOU'LAND,  71.     A  plant  or  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

GOU-LARD'S'  EX'TRACT,  71.     [So  called  from  the 

inventor.]     A  saturated  solution  of  the  trisacetate  of 

lead,  used  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation.  Ure. 

GoURD,  71.     [Fr.  courge  ;  D.  kauiooerde.     Q.U.  the  root 

of  gherkin.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Legenaria.  The 

shell  is  sometimes  used  for  a  piggui  or  for  a  bottle. 
GoURD'I-NESS,  n.    A  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg  after 

a  journey.  Far.  Diet. 

GCURD'-TREE,  n.    A  tree,  the  Crescentia,  or  Cala- 
bash, found  in  the  West  Indies.        Fain,  of  Plants. 
Gnl   Ilii'Y,  a.     Swelled  in  the  legs. 
GOUR'MAJVD,  (goor'mind,)  71.     [Fr.]     A  greedy  or 

ravenous  eater ;  a  glutton.     [See  Gormand.1 
GOUR'NET,  71.     A  fish.     See  Gurnet. 
GOUT,  71.     [Fr.  goutte,  a  drop,  the  gout,  the  disease 

being  considered  as  a  defluxion  ;  It.  gotta ;  Sp.  gota ; 


Ir.  guta ;  L.  gutta.    O.U.  Pers. 
firm  in  the  feet.] 


-/ 


1.  In  medicine,  a  rhronic  disease,  occurring  by  par- 
oxysms ;  the  paroxysms  exacerbating  and  remitting. 
It  con.'.i^ls  ess.  on  illy  in  a  p  rfectl)  specific  and  pe- 
culiar topical  in  Humiliation,  having  its  regular  seat 
in  the  largest  joint  of  the  gnat  toe;  and  an  equally 
specific  and  peculiar  constitutional  febrile  affection. 

and  too  various  for  specification  in  this  place.    Tally. 

2.  A  clot  or  coagulation  ;  as,  "on  the  blade  of  the 
dudgeon  gouts  of  blood."     [JVot  used.]  Shale. 

GOUT,  (goo,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  gustus,  taste.] 
Taste  ;  relish. 

GOUT'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  gouty  manner. 

GOUT'I-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  subject  to  the 
gout ;  goutv  affections. 

GOUT'-SWELL-JED,  a.     Swelled  with  the  gout. 

G(  H.'T'WORT,  71.     A  plant,  the  ^Egopodium. 

GOUT'Y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  gout,  or  subject  to  the 
gout ;  as,  a  gouty  person  ;  a  gouty  joint ;  a  gouty  con- 
stitution. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  as,  gouty  matter. 

Blackmore. 

3.  Swelled  ;  boggy  ;  as,  gouty  land.  [JVot  in  use.] 
GoVE,  71.  A  mow.  [Local.]  [Spenser. 
GOVERN,  (guv'ern,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  goiiverner;  Sp.  gohcr- 

L.  gubcrno.  The  L.  guberno  seems 


duct  of  men,  either  by  established  laws  >r  by  arbitra- 
ry will ;  to  regulate  by  authority  ;  to  kee,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law  or  sovereign  will.  Thus,  in 
free  states,  men  are  governed  by  the  constii  'tion  and 
laws  ;  in  despotic  states,  men  are  governeu  by  the 
edicts  or  commands  of  a  monarch.  Every  man  should 
govern. well  his  own  family. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  influence  ;  to  direct.  This  is 
the  chief  point  by  which  he  is  to  govern  all  his  Coun- 
sels and  actions. 

3.  To  control  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  in  due  subjec- 
tion ;  as,  to  govern  the  passions  or  temper. 

4.  To  direct;  to  steer;  to  regulate  the  course  or 
motion  of  a  ship.  The  helm  or  the  helmsman  gov- 
erns the  ship. 

5.  In  grammar,  to  require  to  be  in  a  particular 
case  ;  as,  a  verb  transitive  governs  a  word  in  the 
accusative  case  ;  or  to  require  a  particular  case  ;  as, 
a  verb  governs  the  accusative  case. 

GOVERN,  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority  ;  to  administer 
the  laws.  The  chief  magistrate  should  govern  with 
impartiality. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority ;  to  have  the  con- 
trol. Driidcn. 

GOVERN-A-BLE,  (guv'ern-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
governed,  or  subjected  to  authority ;  controllable  ; 
manageable  ;  obedient  ;  submissive  to  law  or  rule. 

GOVERN-ANCE,  71.  Government ;  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  direction  ;  control;  management,  either  of 
a  public  officer  or  of  a  private  guardian  or  tutor. 

Maccabees.     Shak. 

GOVERN-ANTE,  71.     [Fr.  gouvemante.] 

A  lady  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
young  females  ;  a  governess. 

GOVERN-£D,;i;i.  Directed;  regulated  by  authority  ; 
controlled  ;  managed  ;  influenced  ;  restrained. 

GOVERN-ESS,  71.  A  female  invested  with  authority 
to  control  and  direct ;  a  tutoress  ;  an  instructress  ;  a 
woman  who  has  the  care  of  instructing  and  directing 
young  ladies. 

GOVERNING,  ppr.  Directing;  controlling;  regu- 
lating by  laws  or  edicts;  managing;  influencing; 
restraining. 

2.  a.  Holding  the  superiority;  prevalent;  as,  a 
governing  wind  ;  a  governing  part)'  in  a  state. 

Federalist,  Jay. 

3.  Directing;  controlling;  as,  a  governing  motive. 
GOVERN-MENT,  71.     Direction  ;  regulation.     These 

precepts  will  serve  for  the  gorernment  of  our  conduct. 

2.  Control ;  restraint.  Men  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
government  of  their  temper  and  passions. 

3.  The  exercise  of  authority  ;  direction  and  re- 
straint exercised  over  the  actions  of  men  in  commu- 
nities, societies,  or  states  ;  the  ad listration  of  pub- 
lic affairs, according  to  established  constitution, laws, 
and  usages,  or  by  arbitrary  edicts.  Prussia  rose  to 
importance  under  the  government  of  Frederic  II. 

4.  The  exorcise  of  authority  by  a  parent  or  house- 
hold. Children  are  often  ruined  by  a  neglect  of 
government  in  parents. 

heavenlv  Fattier, 
Kollock. 

5.  The  system  of  polity  in  a  state ;  that  form  of 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  by  which  a  nation 
or  state  is  governed,  or  by  which  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  body  politic  are  to  regulate  their  social  ac- 
tions ;  a  constitution,  either  written  or  unwritten,  by 
which  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  and  public 
officers  are  prescribed  and  defined  ;  as,  a  monarchical 
government,  or  a  republican  government. 


3.  Adam. 
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6.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  state  ;  any  territory 
over  which  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  extended. 

7.  The  right  of  "ovcniing  or  administering  the 
laws.  The  king  of  England  vested  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  the  lord  lieutenant. 

8.  The  persons  or  council  which  administer  the 
laws  of  a  kingdom  or  state  ;  executive  power. 

9.  Manageableness  ;  compliance  ;  obsequiousness. 

Shak. 

10.  Regularity  of  behavior.     [JVol  in  use.]     Shak. 

11.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body.  [JYot  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

12.  In  grammar,  the  influence  of  a  word  in  regard 
to  construction,  as  when  established  usage  requires 
that  one  word  should  cause  another  to  be  in  a  partic- 

GOV-ERN-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  government ; 
made  by  government.  Hamilton. 

GOV'ERN-OR,  (guv'ern-ur,)  n.*  He  that  governs, 
rules,  or  directs ;  one  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority. The  Creator  is  the  rightful  governor  of  all 
his  creatures. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  to 
administer  or  enforce  the  laws  ;  the  supreme  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  a  state,  community,  corporation, 
or  post.  Thus,  in  America,  each  state  lias  its  gov- 
ernor.    Canada  has  its  governor. 

3.  A  tutor  ;  one  who  hag  the  care  of  a  young  man  ; 
one  who  instructs  him  and  forms  his  manners. 

4.  A  pilot ;  one  who  steers  a  ship.     James  iii. 

5.  One  possessing  delegated  mil  liorii v.  Joseph  was 
governor  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  Obadiah  was  gov- 
ernor over  Ahab's  house.  Damascus  had  a  governor 
under  Aretas  the  king. 

*b'.  In  mechanics,  a  pair  of  heavy  balls  connected 
with  machinery,  designed  to  equalize  speed. 

GOV'ERN-OR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  governor. 

GO  WAN,  n.     A  plant,  a  species  of  liellis  or  daisy. 

GOWK,t.l.     To  stupefy.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

GOWK.     See  Gaw.k.  [Fam.  of  Plants. 

GOWL,  v.  i.     [Ice.  goela.]     To  howl.  Wicldiffe. 

GOWN,  n.  [W.  gwn;  Ir.  gunna  ;  It.  gonna.  This  is 
probably  the  xaiwaKnof  Hesychius,  and  the  guanacum 
of  Varro ;  a  garment  somewhat  like  the  sagum  or 
sack,  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and  among  rude 
nations  perhaps  made  of  skins,  (W.  cenysgin,)  and 
afterward  of  wool ;  a  kind  of  shag  or  frieze.  Ch. 
N3:u,  mentioned  Judges  iv.  18,  and  2  Kings  viii.  15. 
See  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  4.  llochart.  de  Plum. 
Col.  lib.  1,  cap.  42,  and  Cluv.  Jlnt.  Oerm.  lib.  1.] 

1.  A  woman's  upper  garment.  Pope. 

2.  A  long,  loose  upper  garment  or  robe,  worn  by 
professional  men,  as  divines,  lawyers,  students,  &c, 
who  are  called  men  of  tlte  gown,  or  gownmen.  It  is 
made  of  any  kind  of  cloth  worn  over  ordinary 
clothes,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles,  or  nearly 
so.  Encyc. 

3.  A  long,  loose  upper  garment,  worn  in  sick- 
ness, &c. 

4.  The  dress  of  peace,  or  the  civil  magistracy  ; 
cedunt  arma  toga.  / 

He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield.       Dryden. 

GOWN'£D,  a.     Dressed  in  a  gown.  Dryden. 

GOWN'MAN,     )  n.    One  whose  professional  habit  is 

GOWNS'MAN,  \      a  gown,  as  a  divine  or  lawyer,  and 

particularly  a  member  of  an  English  university. 

The  goumman  learned.  Pope. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Roinc. 

GOWT,      I  71.     A  sluice  in  embankments  against  the 

GO-OUT,  i      sea,   for  letting  out   the  land   waters, 

when  the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 

salt-water.  Fra7icis. 

GOZ'ZARD,  n.     [A  corruption  of  govseherd.]  One  who 


A  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast,  having  two 

or  three  masts.  Diet. 

GRAB,  v.  t.     [Dan.  grcb,  a   grasp  ;  griber,  to  gripe  ; 

Sw.  grabba,  to  grasp  ;    gripa,  to  gripe  ;  W.  grab,  a 

duster.] 

To  seize  ;  to  gripe  suddenly.     [Vulgar.] 
GRAB'BtfD,  (grabd,)  pp.     Seized  suddenly. 
GRAB'BING,  ppr.     Seizing  suddenly. 
GRAB'BLE,   v.   i.     [dim.   of  grab  ;  D.   grabbelen;  G. 

grubeln  ;  allied  to  grope,  grovel,  and  grapple ;  Arm. 

scraba  ;  Eng.  scramble ;  allied  to  rub,  or  L.  rapio,  or  to 


2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly  ;  to  sprawl. 

Jlinsworth. 

GRAB'BLING,  ppr.  Groping  ;  feeling  along  ;  sprawl- 
ing. 

GRACE,  n.t  [Fr.  grace;  It.  gratia;  Sp.  gracia;  Ir. 
grasa  ;  from  the  L.  gratia,  which  is  formed  on  the 
Celtic  ;  W.  rhad,  grace,  a  blessing,  a  gratuity.  It 
coincides  in  origin  with  Fr.  gre  ;  Eng.  agree,  congru- 
ous, and  ready.  The  primary  sense  of  gratus  is  free, 
ready,  quick,  willing,  prompt,  from  advancing. 
Class  Rd.     See  Grade.] 

1.  Favor  ;    good-will  ;    kindness  ;    disposition    to 
oblige  another;  as,  a  grant  made  as  an  act  of  grace. 

Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace.  Dryden. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  free,  unmerited  love  and  favor 


Aftflon. 


receive  from  1 

And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works.  —  Rom.  zi. 

3.  Favorable  influence  of  God  ;  divine  influence 
or  the  intlueuce  of  the  Spirit,  in  renewing  the  heart 
and  restraining  from  sin. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  —  2  Cor.  iii. 

4.  The  application  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the 
sinner. 

Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  — Rom.  v. 

5.  A  state  of  reconciliation  to  God.    Rom.  v.  2. 

6.  Virtuous  or  religions  ali'ectien  or  disposition,  as 
a  liberal  disposition,  faith,  meekness,  humility,  pa- 
tience, &c,  proceeding  from  divine  influence. 

7.  Spiritual  instruction,  improvement,  and  edifica- 
tion.    Epli.  iv.  29. 

8.  Apostleship,  or  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle. 
Eplu  iii.  8. 

9.  Eternal  life  ;  final  salvation.     1  Pet.  i.  13. 

10.  The  gospel. 

Receive  not  tire  grace  of  God  in  vain.  —  2  Cor.  vi. 

11.  Favor  ;  mercy  ;  pardon. 
Bow  and  sue  tor  grace 
With  suppliant  knee. 

12.  Favor  conferred. 

I  should  therefore  esteem  it  a  great  favor  and  grace.      Prior. 

13.  Privilege. 

To  few  greet  Juj, leT  imparls  this  grace.  Dryden. 

14.  That  in  manner,  deportment,  or  language, 
which  renders  it  appropriate  and  agreeable  ;  suita- 
bleness ;  elegance  or  ease  with  appropriate  dignity. 
We  say,  a  speaker  delivers  his  atUHB?s  with 
a  man  performs  his  part  with  grace, 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Milton. 

Her  |>iu]  !.■  tial.it  sits  with  such  :\  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders.  Dryden. 

15.  Natural  or  acquired  excellence  ;  any  endow- 
ment that  recommends  the  possessor  to  others  ;  as, 
the  graces  of  wit  and  learning.  Hooker. 

16.  Beauty  ;  embellishment ;  in  general,  whatever 
adorns  and  recommends  to  favor  ;  sometimes,  a  sin- 
gle beauty. 

I  pass  their  form  and  every  charming  grace.  Dryden. 

17.  Beauty  deified  ;  among  pagans,  a  goddess. 
The  Graces  were  three  in  number,  Jlglaia,  Tlwlia, 
and  Euphrosyne,  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus. 

Lempriere. 

The  Loves  delighted,  anil  the  Graces  played.  Prior. 

18.  Virtue  physical ;  as,  the  grace  of  plants.  [Not 
used.]  Shale. 

19.  The  title  of  a  duke  or  an  archbishop,  and  for- 
merly of  the  kingof  England,  meaning  your  goodness 
or  clemency.  His  grace  the  duke  of  York.  Your 
grace  will  please  to  accept  my  thanks. 

20.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a  blessing 
asked,  or  thanks  rendered. 

21.  In  music,  graces  are  ornamental  notes  attached 
to  principal  ones.  Brande. 

22.  In  English  universities,  an  act,  vote,  or  decree, 
of  the  government  of  the  institution. 

Day  of  grace;  in  theology,  time  of  probation,  when 
an  offer  is  made  to  sinners. 

Days  of  grace;  in  commerce,  the  days  immediately 
following  the  day  when  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due, 
which  days  are  allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to 
make  payment  in.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  days  of  grace  are  three,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries more,  the  usages  of  merchants  being  different. 
GRACE,  v.  t.  To  adorn ;  to  decorate ;  to  embellish 
and  dignify. 

Great  Jove  and  Phcebus  graced  hia  noble  tine.  Pop*. 

And  hail,  ye  fur,  of  evi  ry  charm  possessed, 

Who  grace  the-  rising  empire  of  Lhe  west.         D.  Humphrey. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor;  to  honor. 

He  might,  at  his  pleasure,  grace  or  disgrace  whom  he  would  in 

3.  To  favor  ;  to  honor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  Bp.  Hall. 
GRACE'-CUP,  7i.      The   cup  or  health   drank   after 

grace.  Prior. 

GRACED,    (grast,)  pp.     Adorned  ;    embellished  ;  ex- 
alted ;  dignified  ;  honored. 

2.  a.     Beautiful;  graceful.    [JSTot  in  use.]  Sidney. 

3.  Virtuous;  regular ;  chaste.    [JVutmu.se]  Shale. 
GRA'CES,  71.  pi.     In  heathen  mythology,  three  beautiful 

sisters,  who  attended  Venus. 

2.  A  play  with  a  hoop  and  rods,  designed  to  pro- 
mote grace  of  motion. 

3.  In  music,  ornamental  notes  attached  to  principal 
ones. 

4.  Good  trraces  ;  favor,  friendship.  [See  also  Grace.] 
GRaCIV-SaY-ER,  ».     One  who  says  grace. 
GRACE'FUL,  a.     Beautiful    with    dignity;    elegant; 

agreeable  in  appearance,  with  an  expression  of  dig- 
nity or  elevation  of  mind  or  manner;  used  particu- 
larly of  motion,  looks,  and   speech  ;  as,  a  graceful 
walk  ;  a  graceful  deportment ;  a  graceful  speaker  ; 
graceful  air. 

High  o'er  lhe  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  Tumus  rode.  Dryddn. 
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GRACE'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  a  pleasing  dignity; 
elegantly;  with  a  natural  ease  and  propriety  ;  as,  to 
walk  or  speak   irracefully. 

GRaCE'FIJL-NESS,  7i.  Elegance  of  manner  or  de- 
portment ;  beauty  with  dignity  in  manner,  motion, 
or  countenance.  Gracefulness  consists  in  the  natu- 
ral ease  and  propriety  of  an  action,  accompanied 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity  or  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  add  the 
I'nia  fulness  of  ease  to  the  dignity  of  merit. 

GRaCE'LESS,  a.  Void  of  grace;  unregenerate  ;  un- 
sanotified. 


GRaCE'LESS-NESS,  7i.    Destitution  of  grace  ;  profli- 
gacy. Or.  Favour. 
GRAC'ILE,  (gras'il,)                 )           rT  .,.   n 
GRAC'I-LENT,  (gras'e-lent,)  \   "•     tL-  iT™"^-] 

Slender.     [JYot  in  use.] 
GRA-CIL'I-TY,  71.     Slenderness.     [Not  in  use.] 
GRA'CIOUS,    (gra'shus,)   a.     [Fr.  gratieux;  L.  gra- 


I."  "i.n 


1.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  friendly;  as,  the  envoy  met 
with  a  gracious  reception. 

2.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  benevolent ;  merciful ;  dis- 
posed to  forgive  offenses  and  impart  unmerited  bless- 
ings. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,   gracious  and  merciful.  — 
Neh.  ix. 

3.  Favorable  ;  expressing  kindness  and  favor. 

proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  —  Luke  iv. 

4.  Proceeding  from  divine  grace ;  as,  a  person  in 
a  gracious  state. 

5.  Acceptable ;  favored.      * 
t  before  the  kings  of  Persia.     [Little   used.] 


Esdrt 


gracious 


7.  Virtuous  ;  good.  Shak. 

8.  Excellent;  graceful  ;  becoming.     [Obs.] 

Hooker.     Camden. 


ly  manner;  with  kind  condescension. 

Hi-  testimony  he  graciously  confirmed. 


2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 
GRA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.    Kind  condescension. 

Clarendon. 

2.  Possession  of  graces  or  good  qualities. 

Bp.  Barlow. 

3.  Pleasing  manner.  Johnsim. 

4.  Mercifulness.  Sandys. 
GRACK'LE,  (grak'l,)  n.     [L.  graeulus,  dim   of  Goth. 

krage,  a   crow.     (See  Crow.)     Varro's  deduction  of 
this  word  from  grei  is  an  error.] 

One  of  a  genus  of  birds,  the  Gracula,  of  which  the 
crow-blackbird  is  a  species. 
GRA-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  gradatio  ;  Fr.  gradation.     See 
Grade.] 


degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regular  advance  from 
step  to  step.  We  observe  a  gradation  in  the  progress 
of  society  from  a  rude  to  a  civilized  life.  Men  may 
arrive  by  several  gradations  to  the  most  horrid  im- 
piety. 

2.  A  degree  in  any  order  or  series  ;  we  observe  a 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  being,  from  brute  to  man, 

3.  Order  ;   series  ;  •  regular  process  by  degrees  or 
steps  ;  as,  a  grstfitioit  in  aiguinent  or  description. 

4.  In   painting,  the  gradual  blending  of  one  tint 
with  another*  Brande. 

5.  In    music,  a  diatonic  ascending  or  descending 
succession  of  chords.  Brande. 

GRA-DA'TION-AL,  a.     According  to  gradation. 

Lawrence. 
GRA-DA'TION-£D,  a.    Formed  by  gradation. 

New  Jin.  Reg. 
GRAD'A-TO-RY,  a.     Proceeding  step  by  step.  Seward. 
GRAD'A-TO-RY,  n.     Steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the 

church.  Jlinsworth. 

GRADE,   n.      [Fr.   grade  ;    Sp.   and   Tt.  grado  ;  Port. 

grao  ;  from  L.  gradus,  a  step  ;  gradior,  to  step,  to  go  ; 


oing  forward  or  advance,  Arm.  radd.  It  maybe 
from  a  common  root  with  W.  rkawd,  way,  course, 
route  ;  rhodiaw,  to  walk  about ;  rhod,  a  wheel,  L.  rota. 
We  observe  by  tie  Welsh  that  the  first  letter  g  is  a 
prefix,  and  the  root  of  the  word  then  is  Rd.  We  ob- 
serve further,  that  the  L.  gradior  forms  gressus,  by  a 
common  change  of  d  to  s,  or  as  it  is  in  Welsh  i,  [th.] 
Now,  if  g  is  a  prefix,  then  gressus  [ressus]  coincides 
with  the"Sw.  rcsa,  Dan.  rejser,  G.  reisen,  D.  rehen,  to 
go,  to  travel,  to  journey  ;  D.  rcis,  a  journey,  or 
voyage.  In  Sw.  and  Dan.  the  verbs  signify  not'only 
to  travel,  but  to  raise.  Whether  the  latter  word, 
raise,  is  of  the  same  family,  may  be  doubtful  ;  but 
the  others  appear  to  belong  to  one  radix,  coinciding 
with  the  Syr.  j  »>  radah,  to  go,  to  walk ;  Ch.  mi,  to 
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GRA 

open,  expand,  flow,  instruct,  Heb.  to  descend.  A 
step,  then,  is  a  stretch,  a  reach  of  the  foot.  Class  Rd, 
No.  1,  2,  26.] 

1.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical. 

Sir  W.  Scott.    J.  M.  Mason.     Walsh. 
While  questions,  periods,  and  gradee,  and  privileges  are  never 
once  formally  discussed.  S.  Miller. 

2   A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series ;  as, 
crimes  of  every  grade. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  intermediate  grades. 


3.  A  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  road. 

GRADE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road 
to  such  levels,  or  degrees  of  inclination,  as  prepare 
it  for  being  used.  V.  States. 

GRaD'ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  ascent. 
GRADE'LY,  a.     Decent;  orderly.     [Local.'] 
GRADE'LY,  adv.     Decently  ;  orderly.     [Local.] 
GRA'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  gradicns,  gradior.) 

1.  Moving   by  steps  ;    walking  ;  as,  gradient   au- 
tomata, mikins. 

2.  Rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  in- 
clination ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad. 

GRA'DI-ENT,  n.  The  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in 
a.milroad.  England. 

GRaD'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a  proper  degree  of 
ascent. 

GRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  the  line  of  a 
canal  or  road  to  such  levels  or  degrees  of  inclination, 
as  prepare  it  for  being  used.  U.  States. 

GRAD'lI-AL,    (grad'yu-al,)   a.      [Fr.    graduel,  from 


and  slow;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  knowledge  ;  a 
gradual  increase  of  light  in  the  morning  is  favorable 
to  the  eyes. 

2.  Proceeding  by  degrees  in  a  descending  line  or 
progress  ;  as,  a  gradual  decline. 
GRAD'lJ-AL,  n.     An  order  of  steps.  Dryden. 

2.  A  grail  ;  an  ancient  book  of  hymns  and  prayers, 
so  called  because  some  of  the  anthems  were  chant- 
ed on  the  steps  (gradus)  of  the  pulpit.  Hook. 
GRAD-Ue-AL'I-TY,   n.      Regular  progression.      [Mt 

used.']  Brown. 

GRAD'U-AL-LY,  adv.     By  degrees  ;  step  by  step ;  reg- 
ularly ;  slowly.    At  evening,  the  light  vanishes  grad- 
2.  In  degree.     [Not  used.]  [ually. 

Human   reason  doth  not  only  gra/lualhj,  but  specifically  diner 
from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.  Grew. 

GRAD'tJ-ATE,  (grad'yu-ate,)  v.  t.  [It.  graduare;  Sp. 
gradnar  ;  Fr.  graduer ;  from  L.  gradus,  a  degree.] 

1.  To  honor  with  a  degree  or  diploma,  in  a  college 
or  university  ;  to  confer  a  degree  on  ;  as,  to  graduate 
a  master  of  arts.  Carew.     Wotton. 

2.  To  divide  any  space  into  small,  regular  inter- 
vals. Thus  the  limb  of  a  circular  instrument  is  grad- 
uated into  degrees  and  minutes  ;  a  barometer  is  grad- 
uated into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch.         Olmsted. 

3.  To  form  shades  or  nice  differences. 

4.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  met- 
als. Boyle. 

5.  To  advance  by  degrees  ;  to  improve. 

Dyers  advance  aDd  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.      Brown. 

6.  To  temper ;  to  prepare. 

Diseases  orijniuiunu;  in  tin-  ;u -|>lnT>*  ;\d  exclusively  on  bodies 

graduated  to  receive  their  impressions.  Mt<i.  Jicpas. 

7.  To  mark  degrees  or  differences  of  any  kind  ;  as, 
to  graduate  punishment.  Dapouccau. 

8.  In  chemistry,  to  bring  fluids  to  a  certain  degree 
of  consistency. 

GRAD'IJ-aTE,  v.  i.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  col- 
lege or  university. 

2.  To  pass  by  degrees  ;  to  change  gradually.  Sand- 
stone which  graduates  into  gneiss.  Carnelian  some- 
times graduate*  into  quartz.  Kirwan. 

GRAD'U-ATE,  n.  One  who  has  received  a  degree  in 
a  college  or  university,  or  from  some  professional  in- 
corporated society. 

GRAD'U.-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Honored  with  a  degree  or 
diploma  frum  some  learned  society  or  college. 
2.  Marked  with  degrees  or  regular  intervals  ;  tem- 

GRAD'ij-ATE-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  graduate. 
Milton. 

GRAD'tJ-A-TING,  ppr.  Honoring  with  a  degree; 
marking  with  degrees. 

GRAD-IJ-A'TION,  n.  Regular  progression  by  succes- 
sion of  degrees. 

2.  Improvement;  exaltation  of  qualities.  Brown. 

3.  The  act  of  conferring  or  receiving  academical 
degrees.  Charter  of  Dartmouth  College. 

4.  A  division  of  any  space  into  small  regular  inter- 
vals ;  as,  the  graduation  of  a  barometer  or  thermom- 
eter. 

5.  The  process  of  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  certain  con- 
sistence by  evaporation.  Parke. 

GRAD'tJ-A-TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any 
line,  right  or  curve,  into  small,  regular  intervals. 

Journ.  of  Science. 


SgJv, 


ictiunary  of  prosody. 
.]     A  ditch  or  moat. 


GRAF'FElt,  71.  In  law,  a  notary  or 

GRXFT,  n.  [Fr.  greffc;  Arm.  id. ;  Ir.  grafchur ;  D. 
griffcl;  from  the  root  of  grave,  engrave,  Gr.  ypaipoi, 
L.  scribo,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  scrape  or  to  dig. 
In  Scot,  graif  signifies  to  bury,  to  inter.  The  sense 
of  graft  is  that  which  is  inserted.     See  Grave.] 

A  small  shoot  or  cion  of  a  tree  inserted  in  another 
tree,  as  the  stock  which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it. 
These  unite  and  become  one  tree,  but  the  graft  de- 
termines the  kind  of  fruit. 

GRAFT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  greffer.] 

1.  To  insert  a  cion  or  shoot,  or  a  small  cutting  of 
it,  into  another  tree.  Dryden. 

2.  To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation.  Dryden. 

3.  To  insert  in  a  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally 
belong.     Rom.  xi.  17. 

4.  To  impregnate  with  a  foreign  branch.      Shak. 

5.  To  join  one  thing  to  another  so  as  to  receive 
support  from  it. 

And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame.  Pope. 

GRAFT,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  insertion  of  foreign  cions 
on  a  stock. 

GRAFTED,  pp.  or  a.     Inserted  on  a  foreign  stock. 

GRAFT'ER,  n.  One  who  inserts  cions  on  foreign 
stocks,  or  propagates  fruit  by  ingrafting. 

GRAFT'ING,  ppr.    Inserting  cions  on  different  stocks. 
Note.  —  The  true  original  orthography  of  this  word 
is  Graff  ;   but  Graft  has  superseded  the  original 
word,  as  it  has  in  the  compound  Inoraft. 

GRAFT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  inserting  grafts  or  cions. 

GRAIL,  n.     [\.  graduate.] 

A  book  of  offices  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a 
gradual.  Warton. 

GRAIL,  7t.     [Fr  grele,  hail.] 

Small  particles  of  any  kind.  Spenser. 

GRAIN,  n.  [Fr.  grain;  L.  granum;  Sp.  and  It.  gra- 
no  ;  G.  gran;  D.  graan;  Ir.  gran,  corn;  W.  graun, 
graen,  gronyn,  a  little  pebble  or  gravel-stone,  Ir. 
grcan,  Arm.  groan,  which  seems  to  be  the  Eng. 
ground ;  Russ.  gran,  grain,  and  a  corner,  a  boundary. 
In  Scot,  grain  is  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  stem  or 
stalk  of  a  plant,  the  branch  of  a  river,  the  prong  of  a 
fork.  In  Sw.  gryn  is  grain  ;  graan,  fine  ;  gren,  a 
branch  ;  and  grans,  boundary.  Dan.  gran,  a  grain, 
a  pine-tree ;  grand,  a  grain,  an  atom  ;  green,  a  branch, 
a  sprig  ;  gramdse,  a  boundary  ;  G.  gran,  D.  graan, 
gram  ;  G.  granie,  D.  greats,  a  border.] 

1.  Any  small,  hard  mass;  as,  a  grain  of  sand  or 
gravel.     Hence, 

2.  A  single  seed  or  hard  seed  of  a  plant,  particu- 
larly of  those  kinds  whoso  seeds  are  used  for  food  of 
man  or  beast.  This  is  usually  inclosed  in  a  proper 
shell,  or  covered  with  a  husk,  and  contains  the  em- 
bryo of  a  new  plant.     Hence, 

3.  Grain,  without  a  definitive,  signifies  corn  in 
general,  or  the  fruit  of  certain  plants  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize. 

4.  A  minute  particle. 

5.  A  small  weight,  or  the  smallest  weight  ordina- 
rily used,  being  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple,  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  pen- 
nyweight troy. 

6.  A  component  part  of  stones  and  metals. 

7.  The  veins  or  fibers  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous 
substance  ;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  ;  whence,  cross- 

f  rained,  and  against  the  grain,  used  figuratively  to 
enote,  against  sin  naiinal  1.  nip-,  i  or  feelings.  [See 
No.  13.] 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  wood  as  modified  by 
the  fibers. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dryden. 


10.  The  body  or  substance  of  a  thing,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  size,  form,  or  direction,  of  the 
constituent  particles  ;  as,  stones  of  a  fine  grain. 

Woodward. 

The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse  contains  a  curdled  groin.       Brown. 

11.  Any  thing  proverbially  small  ;  a  very  small 
particle  or  portion  ;  as,  a  grain  of  wit  or  of  common 

Neglect  not  to  make  use  of  any  grain  of  grace.    Hammond. 

12.  Dye  or  tincture. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.  Milton, 

13.  The  heart  or  temper ;  as,  brothers  not  united 
in  grain.  Hay-ward. 

14.  The  form  of  the  surface  of  any  thing,  with  re- 
spect to  smoothness  or  roughness  ;  state  of  the  grit 
of  any  body  composed  of  grains  ;  as,  sandstone  of  a 
fine  grain. 

15.  A  tine,  prong,  or  spike.  Ray. 

A  grain  of  allowance ;  a  small  allowance  or  indul- 
gence ;  a  small  portion  to  be  remitted ;  something 
above  or  below  just  weight.  Watts. 

To  dye  in  grain,  is  to  dye  in  the  raw  material,  as 
wool  or  silk  before  it  is  manufactured. 
GRAIN,  v.i.     To  yield  fruit.     [Obs.]  Oower. 

GRAIN  or  GRANE,  for  Groan.     [JVu(  in  use.] 


GRA 

GRAIN,  v.  t.    To  paint  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 

2.  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder. 
GRAfN'i'D,  a.     Rough  ;  made  less  smooth.        Sliak. 
2.  Dyed  in  grain  ;  ingrained.  Brown. 

GRAIN'£D,  (grand,)  pp.  or  a.  Painted  in  imitation  V 
the  grain  or  fibers  of  wood  ;  formed  into  grains  ; 
roughened. 
GRAIN'ER,  n.  A  lixivium  obtained  by  infusing  pigeon's 
dung  in  water,  used  by  tanners  to  give  flexibility  to 
skins.  Ure. 

2.  One  who  paints  in  imitation   of  the  grain  of 

GRAIN'ING,  n.    Indentation.  Leake. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  dace  kind.  Diet.  JVal.  Hist. 

GRAIN'ING,  ppr.    Painting  in  imitation  of  the  grain 

of  wood  ;  forming  into  grains. 
GRAIN'ING,  it.     A  kind  of  painting  in  imitation  of 

the  grain  or  libers  of  wood.  , 

GRAIN'-MOTH,  71.    An  insect  whose  larves,  or  grubs, 

devour  grain  in  the  storehouse. 
GRAINS,  7i.  pi.    The  husks  or  remains  of  malt  after 

brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after  distillation. 

Grains  of  paradise  ;  a  very  pungent  Indian  spice, 

the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Allioinum. 
GRAI.V'-STAFF,  n.  A  quarter-staff. 
GRaIN'Y,  a.     Full  of  grains  or  corn  ;  full  of  kernels. 

Johnson, 
GRAITH,  7j.  t.  To  prepare.  [See  Greith  and  Ready.] 
GRAL'L^E,  71.  pi.     [L.]     VVading-birds.     [See  Graiv- 

GRAL'LA-TO-RY,        )         rT  „  .     .      , 

GRAL-LA-TC'RI-AL,  j  ""     <-U  4T™««t<"-»«.J 

A  term  denoting  birds  which  are  waders,  having 
long,  naked  legs. 


for  wading  in 

GRAM,  a.     [Sax.  gram ;  Sw.  gram,  angry  ;  Dan.  gram, 
envious,  grudging.] 
Angry.     [Obs.] 

GRAM,         jit.  [Fi.gramme, from Gr.ypau.ua, whence 

GRMMME,  \  ypappaptof,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  ounce.] 

In  the  new  system  of  French  weights,  the  unity  of 
weights.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  distilled 
water  equal  to  a  cubic  centimetre,  or  18  grains 
TwijrjiJ  Frencl)i  or  <iu  poids  de  marc,  equal  to  15.434 
grains  troy,  or  ■f'ifd'd  dram  avoirdupois.       Lunier. 

[It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  word  Gram  angii- 
cited.] 

GRAM'A-RYE,  n.    The  art  of  necromancy. 

Walter  Scott. 

GRA-MER'CY,  [for  Fr.  grand-merci,  great  thanks.] 
An  interjection  formerly  used  to  express  thankful- 
ness, with  surprise.  Spenser. 

GRA-MIN'E-AL,     )  a.     [L.  gramineus,  from  gramen, 

GRA-MIN'E-OUS,  j      grass.] 

Grassy  ;  like  or  pertaining  to  grass.  Gramineous 
plants  are  those  which  have  simple  leaves,  a  jointed 
stem,  a  husky  calyx,  termed  atuuic,  and  a  single  seed. 
This  description,  however,  includes  several  sorts  of 
corn,  as  well  as  grass.  Milne. 

GRAM-IN-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  o.  Bearing  leaves  like  grass. 

GRAM-IN-IV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  gramen,  grass,  and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on  grass.  The  ox  and  all 
the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds  are  graminivorous 
animals;  so  also  the  horse  or  equine  genus. 

GRA.M'MAR,  7t.  [Fr.  grammaire;  L.  grammatical  Gr. 
ypapuarucn,  from  yuappa,  a  letter,  from  ypa>poi,  to 
write.     See  Grave.] 

1.  In  practice,  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage with  propriety  or  correctness,  according  to  es- 
tablished usage. 

As  a  science,  grammar  treats  of  the  natural  connec- 
tion between  ideas  and  words,  and  develops  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  all  languages. 

2.  A  system  of  general  principles  and  of  particular 
rules  for  "speaking  or  writing  a  language  ;  or  a  digest- 
ed compilation  of  customary  forms  of  speech  in  a 
nation  ;  also,  a  buok  containing  such  principles  and 
rules. 

3.  Propriety  of  speech.  To  write  grammar,  we 
must  write  according  to  the  practice  of  good  writers 
and  speakers. 

["  Grammar  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
and  used  with  little  variation  by  the  Latins,  French, 
English,  &c. ;  but  the  Welsh  are  under  no  necessity 
of  borrowing  from  others,  while  they  have  so  signifi- 
cant a  term  of  their  own  as  llijthyreg." 

The  Rev.  John  Walters' s  Diss,  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
10.  p.  32.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar.     [Obs.] 
GRAM'MAR,  a.    Belonging  to  or  contained  in  gram- 
mar ;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 
GRAM'MAR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  grammar. 
GRAM'MAR-SeHOOL,  71.      A  school    in   which  the 
learned  languages  are  taught.     By  learned  languages- 
we  usually  mean  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  others 
may  be  included. 
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GRA 

GRAM-MA'RI-AN,  re.    One  versed  in  grammar,  or  the 
construction  of  languages  ;  a  philologist. 
2.  One  win  teaches  grammar. 

GRAM-MAT' t€,         la.    [Fr.]     Belonging  to  gram- 

GRAM-MAT'ie-AL,  j      mar  ;  as,  a  grammatical  rule. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar.     We  say,  a 
sentence  Is  not  grammatical  \  the  construction  is  not 
grammatical. 

GRAM-MAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  grammar ;  as,  to  write  or  speak 
grammatically. 

GRAM-MAT'ie-AL-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  gram- 
matical, or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

GRAM-MAT'IC-AS-TER,  re.  [L.l  A  low  gramma- 
rian ;  a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar ;  a 
pedant.  Petty. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CIZE,  v.  t.    To  render  grammatical. 
.Johnson. 

GRAM-MAT'f-CIZ-£D,  pp.    Rendered  grammatical. 

GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  A  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
grammar.  H.  Tooke. 

GRA.M'.MA-TITE.     See  Tremolite. 

GRAMME.     See  Gram. 

GRAM'PLE,  re.     A  crab-fish. 

GRAM'PUS,  re.*  [Fr.  grampoisc;  grandpoisson,  con- 
tracted.    Spelman.] 

A  fish  of  the  cetaceous  order,  and  genus  Delphinus. 
This  fish  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and 
is  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
nose  is  fiat,  and  turns  up  at  the  end.  It  has  thirty 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  spout-hole  is  on  the  top  of 
the  neck.  The  color  of  the  back  is  black  ;  the  belly 
is  of  a  snowy  whiteness  j  and  on  each  shoulder  is  a 
large  white  spot.  This  fish  is  remarkably  vora- 
cious. 

GRA-NaDE',  GRA-Na'DO.     See  Grenade. 

GRAN-A-DIL'LA,  re.  [Sp.]  A  plant ;  the  fruit  of  the 
Passifiora  quadrant; nltins,  which  is  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  tropical 
countries  as  a  pleasant  dessert  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAN'A-RY,  n.  [L.  granarium,  from  granum,  grain  ; 
Fr.  grenier.] 

A  storehouse  or  repository  of  grain  after  it  is 
thrashed  ;  a  corn-house. 

GRAN'ATE,  ».      Usually  written  Garnet,  which  see. 

GRAN'A-TTTE.     See  Grenatite. 

GRAND,  a.  t  [Fr.  grand  ;  Sp.  and  It.  gran.de ;  L.  gran- 
dis;  Norm,  grant.  If  n  is  casual,  this  word  coincides 
with  great.  But  most  probably  it  belongs  to  the  class 
Rn.  The  sense  is,  to  extend,  to  advance  ;  hence  it 
signifies,  old,  advanced  in  age,  as  well  as  great.] 

1.  Great ;  bat  mostly  in  a  figurative  sense ;  illustri- 
ous ;  high  in  power  or  dignity  ;  as,  a.  grand  lord. 

Ralegh. 

2.  Great ;  splendid  ;  magnificent ;  as,  a  grand  de- 
sign ;  a  grand  parade ;  a  grand  view  or  prospect. 

;t.  Great;  principal;  chief;  as,  "  Satan,  our  grand 
foe."  Milton. 

4.  Noble ;  sublime ;  lofty  ;  conceived  or  expressed 
with  great  dignily  ;  as,  a  grand  conception. 

In  general,  we  apply  the  epithet  grand  to  that 
which  is  great  and  elevated,  or  which  elevates  and 
expands  our  ideas.  The  ocean,  the  sky,  a  lofty  tow- 
er, are  grand  objects.  But  to  constitute  a  thing  grand, 
it  seems  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinguished  by 
some  degree  of  beauty.  Elem.  of  Criticism. 

5.  Old  ;  more  advanced  ;  as  in  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, that  is,  old-father ;  and  to  correspond  with 
this  relation  we  use  nnc/./.'e/i,  <>ruiiddaughter,  grand- 
child. 

GRAN'DAM,  n.     [grand  and  dame.]     Grandmother. 

Shak. 

2.  An  old  woman.  Dri/den. 

GRAND'CHILD,  n.  A  son's  or  daughter's  child;  a 
child  in  the  second  degree  of  descent. 

GRAND'DAUGH-TER,  (-daw-ter,)  n.  The  daughter 
of  a  son  or  daughter. 

GRAN-I/EE',  «.     [Sp.  grande.] 

A  nobleman  ;  a  man  of  elevated  rank  or  station. 
In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  who  has  the 
king's  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  presence.    Encyc. 

GRAN-DEE'SHIP,  re.  The  rank  or  estate  of  a  gran- 
dee. Swinburne. 

GRAND'EST,  a.     Most  grand. 

GRAND'EUR,  (grand'yur,)  re.f  [Fr,,  from  grand.'] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  greatness  ;  that  quality,  or 
combination  of  qualities,  in  an  object,  which  elevates 
or  expands  the  mind,  and  excites  pleasurable  emo- 
tions ill  him  who  views  or  contemplates  it.  Thus 
the  extent  and  uniformity  of  surface  in  the  ocean 
constitute  grandeur  ;  as  do  the  extent,  the  elevation, 
and  the  concave  appearance  or  vault  of  the  sky.  So 
we  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  a  large  and  well-propor- 
tioned edifice,  of  an  extensive  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, of  a  large  cataract,  of  a  pyramid,  &c. 

2.  Splendor  of  appearance  ;  state;  magnificence; 
as,  the  grandeur  of  a  court,  of  a  procession,  &c. 

3.  Elevation  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  expression. 
We  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  conceptions,  and  of 
style,  or  diction. 

4.  Elevation  of  mien,  or  air  and  deportment. 
GKAN-DEV'I-TY,  re.     Great  age.     [Mt  used.] 
GRAA  De'VOUS,  a.     Of  great  age.     [JVor.  used.] 
GRAND  i^-THER,  n.    A  father's  or  mother's  father  ; 


the  next  degree  above  the  father  or  mother  in  lineal 

G  B  AN-D I  F'lG,  a.    Making  great. 

GRAN-DIL'O-aUENUE,  n.  Lofty  speaking  ;  lofty 
expressions.  More. 

GRAN-DIL'O-QUENT,  a,     [L.  grandiloquent.] 
Pompous;  bombastic. 

GRAN-DIL'O-OUOUS,  a.     [L.  grandiloquus  ;  grandis 
and  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Speaking  in  a  lofty  style. 

GRAN'DI-NOUS,  a.     [L.  grando.] 

Consisting  of  hail.  Diet. 

GRAND'I-TY,  n.  Greatness ;  magnificence.  [JVot 
used.]       _  Camden. 

GRAND-JfJ'ROR,  n.  One  of  a  grand  jury.  In  Con- 
necticut, an  informing  officer. 

GRAND-JO'RY,  n.  [grand  and  jury.]  A  jury  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  offenders,  and,  if  they  see  just  cause,  then  to 
find  bills  of  indictment  against  them,  to  be  presented 
to  the  court. 

GRAND'LY,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner;  splendidly; 
sublimelv. 

GRAND'MOTH-ER,  (-muth-er,)  n.  The  mother  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

GRAND-NEPH'EW,  n.    The  grandson  of  a  brother  or 

GRAND'NESS,  n.   Grandeur;  greatness  with  beauty  ; 

magnificence.  Wollaston. 

GRAND'NIECE,  (-nees,)  n.    The  granddaughter  of  a 

brother  or  sister. 
GRAND-SEIGN'IOR,  (-seen'yur,)  n.    The  sovereign 

or  sultan  of  Turkey. 
GRAND'SiRE,  n.    A  grandfather. 

2.  In  poetry  and  rhetoric,  any  ancestor. 

Dryden.     Pope. 
GRAND'SON,  (-sun,)  re.    The  son  of  a  son  or  daugh- 

GRAND-VIZ'IER,  (-vizh'yer,)  re.  The  chief  minister 
of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  the  same  as  Vizier. 

GRANGE,  (granje,)  n.  [Fr.  grange,  a  barn  ;  grangier, 
a  farmer  ;  Sp.  grangcar,  to  cultivate ;  grangero,  a 
farmer ;  Ir.  grainseach,  a  grange  ;  Scot,  grange,  the 
buildings  belonging  to  a  corn-farm,  originally  a  place 
where  the  rents  and  titties,  paid  in  grain  to  religious 
houses,  were  deposited  ;  from  granum,  grain.] 
A  farm,  with  the  buildings,  stables,  &c. 

Milton.     Shale. 

GRA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Bearing  seeds  like  grains.  Humble. 

GRAN'I-FORM,  a.    Formed  like  grains  of  corn. 

Loudon. 

GRAN'I-LITE,  re.  [See  Granite.]  Indeterminate 
granite;  granite  that  contains  more  than  three  con- 
stituent parts.     [Obs.]  Kirwan. 

GRAN'ITE,  (gran'it,)  n.  [Fr.  granit ;  It.  granito, 
grained.] 

In  geology,  an  aggregate  rock,  composed  of  the 
minerals  quart/.,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  at  least  of  two 
of  these  minerals,  confusedly  crystallized  together. 
The  texture  is  more  or  less  finely  granular.  The 
grains  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
mass  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  usually  the  largest 
size  is  that  of  a  nut.  The  color  of  granite  is  greatly 
diversified  by  the  different  colors  and  proportions  of 
the  component  parts,  and  in  general  these  stones  are 
very  hard.  The  most  common  colors  are  grav,  gray- 
ish-white, and  flesh-red.     Diet.  JVat.  Hist.     Kirwan. 

GRAN'I-TEL,  n.  [dim.  of  granite.]  A  binary  aggre- 
gate of  minerals  ;  a  granitic  compound  containing 
two  constituent  parts,  as  quartz  and  feldspar,  or 
quartz  and  shorl  or  hornblend.     [Obs.]     Kirwan. 

Italian  workmen  give  this  name  to  a  variety  of  gray 
granite  consisting  of  small  grains.  Diet.  Mat.  Hht. 

GRA-NIT'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  granite  ;  like  granite  ; 
having  the  nature  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  texture. 
2.  Consisting  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  mountains. 

GRA-NIT-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  be- 
ing formed  into  granite.  Humble. 

GRA-NIT'I-FORM,  a.  Resembling  granite  in  struct- 
ure or  shape.  Humble. 

GRAN'I-TIN,  re.  An  aggregate  of  three  species  of 
minerals,  some  of  which  differ  from  the  species 
which  compose  granite,  as  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
jade  or  shorl.     [Obs.]  Kirwan. 

GRAN'I-TOID,  a.     Resembling  granite. 

GRA-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and  voro, 
to  eat.] 

Eating  grain  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  seeds  ;  as, 
ovarii roroiis  birds.  Brown. 

GRAN'NAM,  ire.     [For  Grandam.]     A  grandmother. 

GRAN'NY,      \      [Vulgar.]  B.  Jonson. 

GRANT,  v.  fcf  [Norm,  granter,  to  grant,  to  promise,  or 
agree.  I  have  not  found  ibis  word  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  re  is  not  radical,  for  in  some  ancient 
charters  it  is  written  grat.  "  GraUimus  et  conccdi- 
mus."     Spelman.] 

1.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved  ;  to  allow  ; 
to  yield  ;  to  concede.  We  take  that  for  granted  which 
is  supposed  to  be  true. 

Grant  that  the  fates  have  finned  by  their  decree.        Dryden. 

2.  To  give  ;  to  bestow  or  confer  on  without  com- 
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pensation,  particularly  in  answer  to  prayer  or  re- 
quest. 

Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favor.  —Job  X. 

God  granltd  linn  il,;u  which  in.'  requested. —  1  Chron.  iv. 

3.  To  transfer  the  title  of  a  thing  to  another,  for  a 
good  or  valuable  consideration;  to  convey  by  deed 
or  writing.  The  legislature  have  granted  all  tlie  new 
land. 


Grant  I 


■  1  Chron.  xii. 


of  this  threshing-fiooi 

GRANT,  n.  The  act  of  granting ;  a  bestowing  or  con- 
ferring. 

2.  The  thing  granted  or  bestowed  ;  a  gift ;  a  boon. 

3.  In  law,  a  conveyance,  in  writing,  of  such  things 
as  can  not  pass  or  be  transferred  by  word  only,  as 
land,  rents,  reversions,  tithes,  &c 

A  grata  is  ail  executed  contract.  Z.  Swift 

4.  Concession;  admission  of  something  as  true 

Dryden 

5.  The  thing  conveved  by  deed  or  patent. 
GRANT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may   be  granted  or  con- 
veved. 

GRANT'ED,  pp.    Admitted  as  true ;  conceded  ;  yield- 
ed :  bestowed  ;  conveyed. 
GRANT-EE',  re.    The  person  to  whom  a  conveyance 

GRANT'ER,  re.     In  a  general  sense,  one  who  grants. 

GRANT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Admitting;  conceding;  be- 
stowing; conveying. 

GRANT'OR,  re.  In  law,  the  person  who  grants  ;  one 
who  conveys  land,  rents,  &c. 

G^AN'ej-LA^Y,  |  a'     [from  L"  <?™n'™'  Srain'] 

1.  Consisting  of  grains  :  as,  a  granular  substance. 

2.  Resembling  grains  ;  as,  a  stone  of  granular  ap- 
pearance. 

GRAN'U-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  a  granular  form. 
GSAN'q-LATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.   granuler,   from   L.  gra- 

1.  To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses ;  as,  to  gran- 
ulate powder  or  sugar. 

2.  To  raise  in  small  asperities  ;  to  make  rough  on 
the  surface.  Rem. 

GRAN'U.-LaTE,   v.  i.    To  collect  or  be  formed  into 
grains;  as,  cane-juice  trrnnulutes  into  sugar;  melted 
metals  granulate  when  poured  into  water. 
GRAN'U.-LATE,   a.     Having  numerous   small  eleva- 
tions, like  shagreen.  Brande. 
2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  crains. 
GRAN'U-LA-TED,  pp.     Formed  into  grains. 

2.   a.     Consisting  of  grains  ;   having   the  form  of 

GRAN'IT-LA-TING,  ppr.     Forming  into  grains. 

GRAN-q-LA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  funning  into  grains  ; 
as,  the  granulation  of  powder  and  sugar.  The  gran- 
ulation of  metallic  substances  is  performed  by  pour- 
ing the  melted  substances  slowly  into  water,  usually 
through  a  colander  perforated  with  holes.  Ure. 

2.  In  physiology,  granulations  are  small,  grain-like 
protuberances,  which  form  on  the  surface  of  ulcers 
and  in  suppurating  sores,  and  which  serve  to  fill  up 
the  cavity  and  unite  the  sides.  The  process  of  doing 
this  is  called  granulation.  Tulhj. 

GRAN'ULE,  re.     [Sp.  granillo,  from  L.  granum.] 
A  little  grain  ;  a  small  particle. 

GRAN'U.-LOUS,  a.  Full  of  grains  ;  abounding  with 
granular  substances. 

GRaPE,  re.  [This  word  is  from  the  root  of  grab,  gripe, 
and  signifies  primarily  a  cluster  or  bunch  ;  Fr.  grappe 
de  raisin,  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a 
grape;  grabin,  a  clasping;  It.  grappa,  a  grappling; 
grappo,  a  cluster,  a  bunch  of  grapes.] 

1.  Properly,  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ;  but 
witli  us,  a  single  berry  of  the  vine  ;  the  fruit  from 
which  wine  is  made  by  expression  and  fermentation 

2.  In  the  manege,  grapes  signifies  mangy  tumors  on 
the  legs  of  a  horse. 

GRaPE'-H?'A-CINTH,  re.  A  plant  or  flower,  a  spe- 
cies of  Hyacintlius  or  Muscari. 

GRaPE'LESS,  a.  Wanting  the  strength  and  flavor  ol 
the  grape.  Jenyns. 

GRaP'ER-Y,  re.  A  building  or  inclosure  used  for  the 
rearing  of  grapes. 

GRAPE'-SIIOT,  re.  A  cluster  of  small  shot,  confined 
in  a  canvas  bag,  forming  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  tho 

GRAPE'-SToNE,  h.  The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape 
GRAPE'-VlNE,  h.  The  vine  which  yields  the  grape 
GRAPH'IG,  j  a.    [L-  graphicus ;  Gr.  ypaajmos,  from 

GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      ,  patbui,  to  write.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing  or  delineating. 

2.  Well  delineated.  Bacon. 

3.  Describing  with  accuracy. 

Graphic  granite  ;  a  variety  of  granite,  composed  ol 
feldspar  and  quartz  so  arranged  as  to  bear  a  remoti 
resemblance  to  oriental  characters.  Dana. 

GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     With  good  delineation  ;  i> 

a  picturesque  manner.  Brown. 

GRAPH'ITE,  re.     [Gr.  ypatpw,  to  write.] 

Carburet  of  iron,  a  substance  used  for  pencils 
commonly  called  Black-lead,  or  Plumbago. 
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GRAPH'O-LITE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  species  of  slate, 
proper  for  writing  on. 

GRAPH-OM'E-TER,  re.  [Gr.  ypaifito,  to  describe,  and 
pernm',  measure.] 

A  mathematical  instrument,  called  also  a  semicircle, 
whose  use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  center  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane,  and  to  find 
how  many  degrees  it  contains.  Encyc. 

GRAPH-0-MET'RI€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  grnphoineter. 

graPuEne,  j  »•  *  tFr-  *"*'*•■   See  GBiP"-B-] 

A  small  anchor,  fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or 
claws,  used  to  hold  boats  or  small  vessels.  Totten. 
GRAP'PLE,  (grap'pl,)  v.  t.  [Goth,  greipan,  to  gripe  ; 
G.  greifen ;  D.  grypen :  Dan.  gribcr ;  Sw.  grabba, 
gripa;  It.  grapparc ;  W.  crapcaw.  See  Grape  and 
Gripe.] 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  fast  hold  on,  either  with  the 
hands  or  with  hooks.  We  say,  a  man  grapples  his 
anfagoni-t,  or  a  ship  gm<<p!r-:  another  ship. 

2.  To  fasten  :  to  fix,  as  the  mind  or  heart.  [JVol 
in  use.]  Shak. 

GRAP'PLE,  v.  i.  To  seize ;  to  contend  in  close  fight, 
as  wrestlers.  Milton.    Addison. 

To  grapple  with;  to  contend  with;  to  struggle 
against  with  boldness.  Shale. 

GRAP'PLE,  re.  A  seizing;  close  hug  in  contest ;  the 
wrestler's  hold.  Milton. 

2.  Close  fight.  Sltak. 

3.  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another.  Dnjden. 

GRAP'PLED,  pp.     Seized  ;  laid  fast  hold  on. 

GRAP'PLE-MENT,  n.  A  grappling;  close  fight  or 
embrace. 

GRAP'PLING,  jrpr.     Laying  fast  hold  on. 

GRAP'PLING-I'RONS,  n.  pi.  Irons  used  as  instru- 
ments of  grappling  and  holding  fast  a  vessel  or 
some  other  object. 


ing  or  sculpture,  found  in  the  silur 


shales. 

Brande. 

GRAP'Y,  a.    Like  grapes ;  full  of  clusters  of  grapes. 
Addison, 
2.  Made  of  grapes.  Oay. 

GRASP,  v.  t.     [It.  graspare.] 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with 
the  fingers  or  arms.  We  say,  to  grasp  with  the  "hand, 
or  with  the  arms. 

2.  To  catch  ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  take  pos- 
session of.  Kings  often  grasp  more  than  they  can 
hold. 

GRASP,  v.  i.     To  catch  or  seize  ;  to  gripe.     Dryden. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  strive.     [Mot  in  use.] 

3.  To  encroach.  Dryden, 
To  grasp  at ;  to  catch  at ;  to  try  to  seize.     Alexan- 
der grasped  at  universal  empire. 

GRASP,  it.  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand.  This 
seems  to  be  its  proper  sense  ;  but  it  denotes  also  a 
seizure  by  embrace,  or  infolding  in  the  arms. 

2.  Possession ;  hold. 

3.  Reach  of  the  arms  ;  and  figuratively,  the  power 
of  seizing.  Bonaparte  seemed  to  think  he  had  the 
Russian  empire  within  his  grasp. 

GRASP'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  grasped. 

GRASP'JSD,  (grispt,)  pp.  Seized  with  the  hands  or 
arms  ;  embraced  ;  held  ;  possessed. 

GRASP'ER,  re.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes  ;  one  who 
catches  tit ;  one  who  holds. 

GRASP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Seizing ;  embracing ;  catch- 
ing ;  holding. 

GRASP'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  eager,  grasping  manner. 

GRASS,  n.  [Sax.  gras,  gars,  or  grmd  ;  Goth,  gras  ;  G. 
and  D.  gras  ;  Sw.  grds  ;  Dan.  gras.  In  G.  rasen  is 
turf,  sod,  and  verrase-n,  to  overgrow  with  grass ; 
hence,  g  may  be  a  prefix.  Orass  may  be  allied  to 
Gr.  aypao-Tii,  upaoric,  ypaons-] 

1.  In  com>noii  uttii!'-,  herbage  ;  the  plants  which 
constitute  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  beasts. 

2.  In  botany,  a  plant  having  simple  leaves,  a  stem 
generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a  husky  calyx,  called 
glume,  and  the  seed  single.  This  definition  includes 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c,  and  excludes  clover 
and  some  other  plants  which  are  commonly  called 
by  the  name  of  grass.  The  grasses  form  a  numerous 
family  of  plants.  Encyc. 

Orass  of  Parnassus  ;  a  plant  growing  in  wet  ground, 
of  the  genus  Parnassia. 
GRASS,  v.  L    To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf. 
GRASS,  v.  i.    To  breed  grass  ;   to  be  covered  with 

grass.  Tusser. 

GRAS-SA'TION,  7t.     [L.  grassatio.] 

A  wandering  about.  [Little  used.] 
GRASS'-BLADE,  n.  A  blade  of  grass. 
GRASS'-GREEN,  a.     Green  with  grass.     Skenstone. 

2.  Dark-green,  like  the  color  of  grass. 
GRASS'-GRoWN,  a.    Overgrown  with  grass. 

Thomson. 
GRASS'IIOP-PER,  re.    [grass  and   hop.]    An   insect 

that  lives  among  grass,  a  species  of  Gryllus. 
GRASS'I-NESS,   n.      [from   grassy.]      The   state  of 

abounding  with  grass ;    a  grassv  state. 
GRASS'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  grass. 
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GRASS'-PLOT,  re.    A  plat  or  level  spot  covered  with 

grass. 
GRASS'POL-Y,  re.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Lythrum  or 

willow-wort. 
GRASS'VETCH,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lathyrus. 
GRASS'WRACK,  (-rak,)  n.    A  plant,  the  Zostera. 
GRASS'Y,  a.    Covered  with  grass ;  abounding  with 

grass.  Spenser. 

2.  Resembling  grass;  green. 
GRaTE,  n.  [It.  grata,  L.  crates,  a  grate,  a  hurdle.  Qu. 

its  alliance  to  the  verb,  to  grate.] 

1.  A  work  or  frame,  composed  of  parallel  or  cross 
bars,  with  interstices  ;  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  windows  of  prisons  and  cloisters. 

2.  An  instrument  or  frame  of  iron  bars  for  holding 
coals,  used  as  fuel,  in  houses,  stores,  shops,  &c. 

GRATE,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  grates ;  to  make  fast 
with  cross-bars. 

GRATE,  ».  t.  [Fr.  grattcr,  It.  grattare,  to  scratch  ; 
Dan.  grytter,  to  grate,  to  break  ;  Sp.  grirta,  a  scratch, 
a  crevice;  W.  rhathu,  to  rub  off,  to  strip,  to  clear; 
rhathell,  a  rasp.  See  the  Shemitic  Ti),  tain,  mn, 
and  Tip.  Class  Rd,  No.  38,  58,  62,  81.  If  g  is  a 
prefix,  this  word  coincides  with  L.  rado.     See  Cry.] 

1.  To  rub,  as  a  body  with  a  rough  surface  against 
another  body  ;  to  rub  one  thing  against  another,  so 
as  to  produce  a  harsh  sound  ;  as  to  grate  the  teeth. 

2.  To  wear  away  in  small  particles,  by  rubbing 
with  any  thing  rough  or  indented  ;  as,  to  grate  a 
nutmeg. 

3.  To  offend  ;  to  fret ;  to  vex  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  mor- 
tify ;  as,  harsh  words  grate  the  heart ;  they  are  grat- 
ing to  the  feedings  ,  harsh  sounds  grate  the  ear. 

4.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  rubbing  or  the  fric- 
tion of  rough  bodies.  Milton. 

GRaTE,  v.  i.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  offend  ;  to  offend 
by  oppression  or  importunity. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  South. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  friction  of  rough 
bodies.  Hooker. 

GRATE,  a.     [L.  gratus.] 

Agreeable.     [Nat  in  use.] 
GRAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Rubbed  harshly ;   worn  off  by 
rubbing. 
2.  Furnished  with  a  grate  ;  as,  grated  windows. 
GRATE'FTJL,  a.     [from  L.  gratus.     See  Grace.] 

1.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  ;  kindly  disposed 
toward  one  from  whom  a  favor  has  been  received  ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits;  as,  a 
grateful  heart. 

2.  Agreeable;  pleasing;  acceptable;  gratifying; 
as,  a  grateful  present ;  a  grateful  offering. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  delicious  ;  alfording  pleas- 
ure; as,  food  or  drink  grateful  to  the  appetite. 

Now  golden  Irinls  nn  In.ul  ■<!  It  inches  shine, 

GRATE'FJJL-LY,  adv.  With  a  due  sense  of  benefits 
or  favors  ;  in  a  manner  that  disposes  to  kindness,  in 
return  for  favors.     The  gift  was  gratefully  received. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner.  Study  continually  fur- 
nishes something  new,  which  may  strike  the  imagi- 
nation gratefully. 

GRATE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grate- 
ful; gratitude. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the 
mind  or  to  the  taste. 

GRAT'ER,  n.  [See  Grate.]  An  instrument  or  uten- 
sil with  a  rough,  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  off 
small  particles  of  a  body  ;  as,  a  grater  for  nutmegs. 

GRA-TIC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  division  of  a  design 
or  draft  into  squares,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it 
to  smaller  dimensions.  QmilL 

GRAT-1-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  gratificatio,  from  grati- 
jicor ;  gratus  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing,  either  the  mind,  the  taste, 
or  the  appetite.  We  speak  of  (lie  gratification  of  the 
taste  or  the  palate,  of  the  appetites,  of  the  senses,  of 
the  desires,  of  the  mind,  soul,  or  heart. 

2.  That  which  affords  pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  de- 
light. It  is  not  easy  to  renounce  gratifications  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

3.  Reward  ;  recompense.  Morton. 
GRAT'I-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  o,f  Pleased ;  indulged 

according  to  desire. 
GRAT'[-Fl-ER,  n.    One  who  gratifies  or  pleases. 
GRAT'I-F?,   v.  £.t  [L.  gratificor;  gratus,  agreeable, 

and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  please  ;  to  give  pleasure  to ;  to  indulge ;  as, 
to  gratify  the  taste,  the  appetite,  the  senses,  the  de- 
sires, the  mind,  &c. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  please  ;  to  humor ;  to  soothe ;  to 
satisfy  :  to  indulge  to  satisfaction. 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  requite  ;  to  recompense. 
GRAT'I-FS-1NG,  ppr.    Pleasing;  indulging  to  satis- 
faction. 

2.  a.    Giving  pleasure;   affording  satisfaction. 
GRAT'ING,  ppr.    [See  Grate  ]     Rubbing ;  wearing 
off  in  particles. 

2.    a.    Fretting ;    irritating ;    harsh ;    as,  grating 
sounds,  or  a  graiing  reflection. 
GRAT'ING,  re.    [See  Grate.]    A  harsh  sound  or  rub- 
bing. 
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2.  A  partition  of  bars,  or  lattice-work  of  wood  or 
iron  ;  as,  the  grating  of  a  prison  or  convent. 

3.  An  open  covet  for  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  resem- 
bljng  lattice-work  ;  caiiiiiunili,  used  in  the  plural. 

GRAT'ING-LY,  ado.  Harshly  ;  offensively  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  irritate. 

GRa'TIS,  adv.  [L.]  For  nothing;  freely,  without 
recompense;  as,  to  give  a  thing  gratis;  to  perforin 
service  gratis. 

GRAT'I-T'UDE,  re.  [L.  gratitudo,  from  gratus,  pleas- 
ing.    See  Grace.] 

An  emotion  of  the  heart,  excited  by  a  favor  or  ben- 
efit received;  a  sentiment  of  kindness  or  good-will 
toward  a  benefactor  ;  thankfulness..  Gratitude  is  an 
agreeable  emotion,  consisting  in,  or  accompanied 
with,  good-will  to  a  benefactor,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  a  suitable  return  of  benefits  or  services, 
or,  when  no  return  can  be  made,  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  benefactor  prosperous  and  happy.  Oruli- 
tude  is  a  virtue  of  the  highest  excellence,  as  it  im- 
plies a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  duty. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  suUimest  gratitude.  Paley. 

GRA-Tu'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  gratuitous,  from  gratus;  Fr. 
gratv.it ;  It.  gratuito.     See  Grace.] 

1.  Free  ;  voluntary  ;  not  required  by  justice  ;  grant- 
ed without  claim  or  merit. 

We  mistake  lli  ■  zraluilaus  Messiahs  of  Heaven  for  the  fruits  of 
our  own  industry.  V Estrange. 


GRA-TO'I-TOUS-LY,  ado.  Freely  ;  voluntarily  ; 
without  claim  or  merit;  without  an  equivalent  or 
compensation  ;  as,  labor  or  services  gratuitously  be- 


GRA-Tu'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  gratuite,  from  gratuit,  from 
gratus.] 

1.  A  free  gift ;  a  present ;  a  donation  ;  that  which 
is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equivalent. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favor;  an  ac- 
knowledgment. 

GRAT'T^-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  grahihir,  from  gratus,  pleas- 
ing, grateful ;  Russ.,  with  the  prefix  na,  nagrada, 
recompense  ;  nagrajdayu,  to  gratify,  to  reward.  See 
Grace.] 

1.  To  express  joy  or  pl-a^nre  to  a  person,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success,  or  the  reception  of  some  good  ; 
to  salute  with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  congratulate. 
[The  latter  word  is  more  generally  used.] 

To  gravdnlr  die  ;r.-m!"  princes  there.  SlitLk. 

2.  To  wish  or  express  joy  to.  Shak. 

3.  To  declare  joy  for  ;  to  mention  with  joy. 

B.  Jonson. 
GRAT'TJ-LA-TED,  pp.    Addressed  with  expressions 

of  joy. 
GRAT'lJ-LA-TING,  ppr.  Addressing  with  expressions 

of  joy,  on  account  of  some  good  received 
GRAT-U-La'TION,  n.     [L.  gratulatio.] 

An  address  or  expression  of  joy  to  a  person,  on  ac- 
count of  sonic  gooil  received  by  him  ;  congratulation. 

I  shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gralulabona.  South. 

GRAT'TJ-LA-TO-RY,  re.  [L.  gratulatio.]  An  address 
or  expression  of  joy  to  a  person,  on  account  of  some 
good  received  hv  him  ;  congratulation. 

GRAT'TJ-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Expressing  gratulation  ;  con- 
gratulatory. 

GRA-Va'MEN,  re.  [L.]  In  law,  the  grievance  com- 
plained of ;  the  substa  ntial  cause  of  the  action.  Bouoier. 

GRAVE,  a  final  syllable,  is  a  grove,  Sax.  grwf;  or  it  is 
an  officer,  G.  grnf. 

GRAVE,  o.  t.  i.prct.  Graved  ;  pp.  Graven  or  Grated. 
[Fr.  graver;  Sp.  grabar ;  Sax.  grafan,  G.  graben;  D. 
graaven ;  Dan.  graver  ;  Sw.  grafva  ;  Arm.  engrafii, 
engravi ;  Ir.  grafadli,  grata  nn  :  VV".  cririuw,  from  rhiv ; 
Gr.  ypnipoi,  to  write  ;  originally  all  writing  was  grav- 
ing ;  Eng.  to  scrape ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  3 ID,  to  plow.  See 
Class  Rh,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures  on  stone  or 
other  hard  substance,  with  a  chisel  or  edged  tool  ;  to 
engrave.    [  77/e  latter  word  is  now  more  generally  used.] 

Thou  shak  take  two  onyx-sloi'3,   net  <rr.D;4-  on  them  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  —  Kx.  xxviii. 

2.  To  carve  ;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting  with  a 
chisel ;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

Thou  shall  not  make  to  [hee  any  irravrn  imafre. —  Ex.  xx. 

3.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  by  burning  off  filth, 
grass, or  other  foreign  matter,  and  paying  it  over  with 
pitch. 

4.  To  entomb.     [  Umisval.]  Sliak. 
GRAVE,  v.  i.    To  carve  ;  to  write  or  delineate  c  n  hard 

substances  ;  to  practice  engraving. 
GRAVE,  re.     [Sax.  grmf;  G.  grab  ;  D.  and  Sw.  graf; 
Dan.  grav;  Russ.  grab,  a  ditch,  a  trench,  a  grave  ■ 
L.  scrobs.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  The  ditch,  pit,  or  excavated  place,  in  which  a 
dead  human  body  is  deposited  ;  a  place  for  the  corpse 

2.  A  tomb.  [of  a  human  being  ;  a  septtlcller. 

3.  Any  place  where  the  dead  are  reposited  ;  a 
place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality.    Flanders  was 
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formerly  the  grave  of  English  armies  ;  Russia  proved 
to  be  the  grarr  of  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte  ; 
the  tropical  climates  are  the  grave  of  American  sea- 
men and  of  British  soldiers. 

4.  In  a  figurative  sense,  death  or  destruction. 

5.  Graves;  in  the  -plural,  sediment  of  melted  tallow. 

Brande. 

GRa\E'-€LOD,  71.     Clod  of  a  grave. 

GRAVE'-OLo'f  HES,  n.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress  in 
which  the  dead  are  interred. 

GRaVE'-DIG-GER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dig  graves. 

G  U  \  V 1C-LOOK-ING,  a.    Appearing  grave. 

GRAVE'- MAK-ER,  7t.     A  grave-digger.  Shah 

GRaVE'-ROB-BER,  n.     One  who  robs  a  grave. 

GRAVE'-ROB  BING,  n.     A  robbing  of  the  grave. 

GRaVE'SToNE,  n.  A  stone  laid  over  a  grave,  or 
erected  near  it,  as  a  monument  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead. 

GRAVE'YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

GRAVE,  a.  t  [Fr.  Sp.  and  It.  grave  ;  Arm.  grevus ;  from 
L.  gravis,  heavy,  whence  L.  gravo„ana  aggravo,  to 


Hence  grief,  which  see.    Ar.  i_i>S 

karaba,  to  overload,  to  press,  to  grieve.     Class  Rb, 
No.  30.]     Pniprrlij,  pressing,  heavy.     Hence, 

1.  In  music,  low  ;  depressed  ;  solemn  ;  opposed  to 
sharp,  acute,  or  high  ;  as,  a  grave  tone  or  sound. 
Sometimes  grave  denotes  slow. 

2.  Solemn  ;  sober  ;  serious  ;  opposed  to  gay,  light, 
or  jovial ;  as,  a  man  of  a  grave  deportment ;  a  grave 
character. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  ; 

Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 

3.  Plain  ;  not  gay ;  not  showy  or  tawdry ;  as,  a 
grave  suit  of  clothes. 

4.  Being  of  weight ;  of  a  serious  character ;  as,  a 

5.  Important;  momentous;  having  a  serious  and 
interesting  import.  Lord  Eldon.     Kent. 

GRaV'£D,  pp.     [See  the  verb.]     Carved  ;  engraved  ; 

cleaned,  as  a  ship. 
GRAVEL,  ?t.     [Fr.  gravelle,  gravier ;  Arm.  grevell,  or 

maen-gravell,  stniie-tira  vel ;    G.  grober   sand,  coarse 

sand  ;  D.  graved.     Probably  from  rubbing,  grating. 

See  Grave,  the  verb.] 

1.  Small  stones,  or  fragments  of  stone,  or  very 
small  pebbles,  larger  than  the  particles  of  sand,  but 
often  intermixed  with  them. 

2.  In  mediant,  a  disease  produced  by  small,  calcu- 
lous concretions  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.     Cyc. 

GRAVEL,  v.  L    To  cover  with  gravel;  as,  to  gravel 
a  walk. 
U.  To  stick  in  the  sand.  Camden. 

3.  To  puzzle  ;  to  stop  ;  to  embarrass.  Prior. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by  gravel  lodged 
under  the  shoe. 

GRAVEL--ED,    pp.    or   a.      Covered    with    gravel; 


tomb  ;  tinburied. 
GRAVEL-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  gravel;  embar- 
rassing; hurting  the  feet,  as  of  a  horse. 
GRAVEL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  covering  with  gravel. 
GRAVEL-LY,  a.      [from  gravel]     Abounding  with 

gravel ;  consisting  of  gravel ;   as,  a  gravelly  soil  or 

land. 
GRAVEL-WALK,  (-wawk,)  n.     A   walk  or  alley 

covered  with  gravel,  which  makes  a  hard  and  dry 

bottom  ;  used  in  garden:-  and  malls. 
GRAVE'LY,  adv.     [from  grave.]     In  a  grave,  solemn 

manner ;  soberly ;  seriously. 

The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smile*.        *  Swift. 

2.  Without  gaudiness  or  show;  as,  to  be  dressed 

gravely. 
GRA-VE-MEN'TE,  [It.]    In  music,  with  a  depressed 

tone  :  solemnly.     [See  Grave.] 
GRaVE'NESS,  ti.     Seriousness;  solemnity;  sobriety 

of  behavior  ;  gravity  of  manners  or  discourse. 

Denham. 
GRa'VE-O-LENCE,  ti.     [L.  gravis  and  oleo.] 

A  strong  and  oiiehMve  yinell. 
GRa'VE-O-LENT,  a.    Having  a  strong  odor. 
GRAVER,  7i.     [See  Grave.]     One  who  carves  or  en- 


2.  An  engraving  tool;  an  instrument  for  graving 
on  hard  substances. 
GRaVER,  a.  comp.     More  grave. 


GRAVEST,  a.  superl.     Most  grave. 

GRAVID,  a.     [L.  gravidas,  from  gravis,  heavy.] 

Pregnant ;  being  with  child.  Herbert, 

GRAVID-A-TED,  a.     Made  pregnant ;  big.     [JVot  in 

use.  ]  Barrow. 

GRAV-ID-A'TION,  n.    Pregnancy.     [Not  in  use.] 

Pearson. 
GRA-VID'I-TY,  n.    Pregnancy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Jlrbuthnot. 
GRA-VIM'E-TER,  n.     [L.  gravis,  and  Gr.  perpov.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  bodies,  solid  or  liquid. 
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GRAVING,  p;w.  Engraving;  carving;  cutting  figures 
on  stone,  copper,  or  other  hard  substance. 

GRAVING,  ti.  The  act  of  cutting  figures  in  hard 
substances. 

2.  Carved  work. 

3.  The  act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom. 

4.  Figiirativehj,  impression,  as  on  the  heart. 
GRAVI-TaTE,   v.   i.      [Sp.   gravitar;   Fr.   graviter; 

from  L.  gravitas,  from  gravis,  heavy.] 

To  be  attracted  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 
A  body  is  said  to  gravitate,  when  it  tends  toward 
another  body  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  grav- 
itation. 

GRAVI-TA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Being  attracted,  or 
tending  toward  another  body  according  to  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

GRAV-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tending  to  the  cen- 
ter, or  of  being  drawn  toward  something. 

2.  In  natural  philnsophn,  the  tendency  of  all  matter 
in  the  universe  toward  all  other  matter.  Every  body 
or  portion  of  matter  attracts  and  is  attracted  directly 
as  its  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  attracting  body.      Olmsted. 

GRAVI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  gravite  ;  Sp.  gravidad  ;  L.  grav- 
itas, from  gravis,  heavy.     See  Grave.] 

1.  Weight;  heaviness. 

2.  In  natural  philtunphii,  the  tendency  of  a  mass  of 
matter  toward  its  central'  hotly  ;  particularly,  the  ten- 
dency of  a  body  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  ter 
restrial  gravitation.     Weight  is  the  measure  of  gravity 

Olmsted. 


3.  Specific  gravity  ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared 
with  another  of  the  same  bulk,  taken  as  a  standard. 
Water  is  the  standard  for  solids  and  liquids,  common 
air  for  gases.  Thus  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  gold,  compared  with  that  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water, 
is  called  its  specific  gravity.  Olmsted. 

4.  Seriousness;  sobriety  of  manners  ;  solemnity  of 
deportment  or  character 

Great  Cato  there,  f.ir  gravity  p'nowned.  Dryden. 

5.  Weight;  enormity;  atrociousness  ;  as,  the  grav- 
ity of  an  injury.     [JVot  used.]  Hooker. 

6.  In  music,  lowness  of  sound. 

GRa'VY,  7t.  The  fat  and  other  liquid  matter  that 
drips  from  flesh  in  roasting,  or  when  roasted  or 
baked,  or  a  mixture  of  that  juice  with  flour. 
GRaY,  a.  [Sax.  grig,  grazg  ;  G.  grau ;  D.  graauw ; 
Dan.  graae ;  Sw.  gra  ;  It.  grigio  ;  Ir.  gre.  This  is 
probably  Toiukus,  Orajcus,  Greek,  Graii,  the  name 
given  to  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  their  fair  com- 
plexion compared  with  the  Asiatics  and  Africans. 
(See  Europe.) 

Qopkvi  6'  av  Kriroi  Tpataj  tskz  naWnrapnovs, 

Ek  yevsrns  n-yAtas*  rac  6n  Vpatas  KaXeovo-iv. 

Hesiod.  Theog.  270. 

"  Keto  bore  to  Phorcus  the  Graite  with  fair  cheeks, 
white  from  their  birth,  and  hence  they  were-  called 
Graia."  The  Greek  word  ypaia  is  rendered  an  old 
woman,  and,  in  this  passage  of  Ilesiod,  is  supposed 
to  mean  certain  deities.  The  probability  is,  that  it 
is  applied  to  an  old  woman,  because  she  is  gray. 
But  the  fable  of  Hesiod  is  easily  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  author  to  have  had  in  his  mind  some  im- 
perfect account  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks.] 

1.  White,  with  a  mixture  of  Idack. 


word  to  hair  that  is  partially  or  wholly  white. 

3.  Dark  ;  of  a  mixed  color  ;  of  the  color  of  ashes  ; 
as,  gray  eyes  ;  the  gray-eyed  morn.       Gay.     Shak. 

4.  Old  ;  mature  ;  as,  gray  experience.  Mmes. 
GBSY,  ti.     A  gray  color.                                    Parncll. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger, 
and  a  kind  of  salmon.  Smart. 

GRAY'-BEARD,  7i.     An  old  man.  Sliak. 

GRaY'-Ey-SD,  (gra'lde,)  a.    Having  gray  eyes. 

GRAVELY,  n.     The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 

GRAY'-HAIR-isn,  a.    Having  gray  hair. 

GRAY'-HEAD-ED,  (gra'hed-ed,)  a.  Having  a  gray 
head  or  gray  hair. 

GRAY'HOUND,  n.  [Sax.  grighund.  See  Grey- 
hound.] 

GRAY'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  gray ;  gray  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

GRAY'LING,  ti.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  called, 
also,  umber,  a  voracious  fish,  about  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  of  a  more  elegant  figure  than 
the  trout ;  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a  silvery-gray 
color.  It  is  found  in  clear,  rapid  streams  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  is  excellent  food.      Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

GRAY  MaRE.  "  The  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse," 
—  said  of  a  woman  who  rules  her  husband.     Grose. 


GRaY'SToNE,  n.  A  grayish  or  greenish  compact 
rock,  composed  of  feldspar  and  augite,  and  allied  to 
basalt. 

GRAY'WACKE,  (-wak,)  71.     [G.  grauwaeke.] 

In  geology,  a  conglomerate  or  grit-rock,  consisting 
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of  rounded  pebbles  and  sand  firmly  united  together. 
The  name  is  applied  only  to  certain  rocks  below  the 
coral  series,  and  deposits  of  shale  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  this  designation,  along  with  the  con- 
glomerate. Dana. 
GRAZE,  v.  t,  [Sax.  grasian  ;  G.grascn ;  D.  graaien ; 
from  grass,  or  from  the  root  of  L.  rado,  rasi,  or  rodo, 
rosi ;  Sp.  roiar,  Port,  rocar,  to  rub  against,  to  graze. 
In  Russ.,  grizu,  or  grezu,  signifies  to  bite,  to  gnaw.] 

1.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in  passing ;  to  brusli 
lightly  the  surface  of  a  thing  in  passing;  as,  the  bul- 
let grazed  the  wall  or  the  earth. 

2.  To  feed  or  supply  cattle  with  grass ;  to  furnish 
pasture  for  ;  as,  the  farmer  grazes  large  herds  of 
cattle. 

3.  To  feed  on ;  to  eat  from  the  ground,  as  growing 
herbage. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  e1:,n  ?r.ize  Ui"  ventant  mead.     Pope. 

4.  To  tend  grazing  cattle  ;  as,  Jacob  grazed  La- 
ban's  sheep.  Shak. 

GRAZE,  v.  i.  To  eat  grass ;  to  feed  on  growing  herb- 
age ;  as  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows. 

2.  To  supply  grass  ;  as,  the  ground  will  not  graze 
well.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring.  Bacon. 
GRaZ'ED,  pp.    Touched  lightly  by  a  passing  body ; 

brushed. 
Fed 
Eaten,  as  growing  herbage  ; 

GRAZ'ER,  n.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  growing 
herbage.  Philips. 

GRa'ZIER,  (gra'zhur,)  71.  One  who  pastures  cattle, 
and  rears  them  for  market.  Bacon. 


3.  a.  Supplying  pasture  ;  as,  a  grazing  farm. 

GRAZ'ING,  71.    A  pasture. 

GRJi-ZI-01 SO,  (grat-se-o'so,)  [It.]  In  music,  grace- 
ful, smooth,  and  elegant. 

GREASE,  71.  [Fr.  graisse ;  It.  grasso ;  Sp.  grasa, 
grease ;  Port,  graxa,  grease  for  wheels,  and  a  dis- 
temper in  a  horse  when  his  fat  is  melted  by  exces- 
sive action.     Port.  Diet.] 

1.  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ;  oily  or  unctuous  mat- 
ter of  any  kind,  as  tallow,  lard  ;  but  particularly  the 
fatty  matter  of  land  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  oily  matter  of  marine  animals. 

2.  An  inflammation  of  the  heels  of  a  horse,  which 
suspends  the  ordinary  greasy  secretion  of  the  part, 
and  which  produces  dryness  ami  srurfmess,  followed 
by  cracks,  ulceration,  and  fungous  excrescences. 

GREASE,  (greez,)  v.  t.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub, 
with  grease  or  fat. 

2.  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  with  presents.  [JVot  ele- 
gant.] Dryden. 

GREAS'-ED,  pp.     Smeared  with  oily  matter  ;  bribed. 

GReAS'I-LY,  adv.  With  grease  or  an  appearance  of 
it ;  grossly. 

GREAS'I-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  greasy  ;  oili- 
ness  ;  unctuousness.  Boyle. 

GReAS'ING,  ppr.  Smearing  with  fat  or  oily  matter ; 
bribing. 

GReAS'Y,  (greez'y,)  a.     Oily;  fat;  unctuous. 

2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth  ;  as,  a  fossil  that  has 
a  greasy  feel. 

4.  Fat  of  body  ;  bulky.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

5.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent.       ■         Marston. 
GREAT,  a.     [Sax.  great;  D.  groot ;  G.  gross;  Norm. 

gres ;  It.  grasso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Port,  grosso  ;  Fr.  gros ; 
Arm.  grogz  ;  and  probably  L.  crassus.  Great  and 
gross  are  the  same  word  dialecti.-allv  varied  in  or- 
thography.    See  Class  Rd,  No.  59,  22,  79.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  dimensions ;  a  term  of  com- 
parison, denoting  more  magnitude  or  extension  than 
something  else,  or  beyond  what  is  usual ;  as,  a  great 
body ;  a  great  house  ;  a  great  farm. 

2.  Being  of  extended  length  or  breadth;  as,  a  great 
distance  ;  a  great  lake. 


4.  Expressing  a  large,  extensive,  or  unusual,  de- 
gree of  any  thing  ;  as.  great  fear ;  great  love  ;  great 
strength  ;  great  wealth ;  great  power ;  great  influ- 
ence ;  great  folly. 

5.  Long  continued  ;  as,  a  great  while. 

6.  Important ;  weighty  ;  as,  a  great  argument ;  a 
great  truth  ;  a  great  event ;  a  thing  of  no  great  con- 
sequence ;  it  is  no  great  matter. 

7.  Chief;  principal ;  as,  the  great  seal  of  England. 

8.  Chief;  of  vast  power  and  excellence  ;  supreme; 
illustrious  ;  as,  the  great  God  ;  the  great  Creator. 

9.  Vast ;  extensive  ;  wonderful ;  admirable. 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah.  l\Tdton. 

10.  Possessing  large  or  strong  powers  of  mind  ;  as, 
a  great  genius. 

11.  Having  made  extensive  or  unusual  acquisitions 
of  science  or  knowledge  ;  as,  a  great  philosopher  or 
botanist  ;  a  great  scholar. 

12.  Distinguished  by  rank,  office,  or  power ;  ele- 
vated ;  eminent ;  as,  a  great  lord  ;  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  ;  the  great  Ivfogul ;  Alexander  the  Great. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT  —METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 
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13.  Dignified  in  aspect,  mien 
Amidst  the  crowd  she  walks  serenely  great.  Dryden. 

14.  Magnanimous  ;  generous  ;  of  elevated  senti- 
ments ;  high-minded.     He  has  a  great  soul. 

15.  Rich  ;  sumptuous  ;  magnificent.     He  disdained 
not  to  appear  at  great  tables  ;  a  great  feast  or  enter- 
IB.  Vast ;  sublime ;  as,  a  great  conception  or  idea. 

17.  Dignified  ;  noble. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Rambler. 

18.  Swelling;  proud;  as,  he  was  not  disheartened 
by  great  looks. 

19.  Chief;  principal;  much  traveled;  as,  a  great 
road.      The  ocean   is  called   the  great  highway  of 

20.  Pregnant ,  teeming  ;  as,  great  with  young. 

21.  Hard  ;  difficult.  It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  in 
peace  with  meek  people. 

23.  Familiar;  intimate      [Vulgar.] 

23.  Distinguished  by  extraordinary  events,  or  unu- 
sual importance.     Jude  6. 

24.  Denoting  consanguinity  one  degree  more  re- 
mote, in  the  ascending  or  descending  line  ;  as  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather  ;  great  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  great  grandfather,  and 
so  on  indefinitely;  and  great  grandson,  great  great 
grandson,  &c. 

25.  Superior ;  preeminent ;  as,  great  chamberlain  ; 
great  marshal. 

The  sense  of  great  is  to  he  understood  by  the  things 
it  is  intended  to  qualify.  Orcat  pain  or  wrath  is  vio 
lent  pain  or  wrath  ;  great  love  is  ardent  love  ;  great 
peace  is  entire  peace  ;  a  great  name  is  extensive  re- 
nown ;  a  great  evil  or  sin  is  a  sin  of  deep  malig- 
nitv,  &c. 

GREAT,  a.  The  whole;  the  gross  ;  the  lump  or  mass  ; 
as,  a  carpenter  contracts  to  build  a  ship  by  the  great. 
2.  People  of  rank  or  distinction.  The  poor  envy 
the  great,  and  the  great  despise  the  poor. 

GREAT'-BEL-LI-£D,  a.     Pregnant;  teeming.  Shale. 

G it EaT'-GOAT,  n.    An  overcoat. 

GREaT'-€5AT-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  great  coat. 

GREAT'£N,  o.  t.     To  enlarge.     [Obs.]  Ralegh. 

GREAT' JSN,  v.  i.     To  increase  ;    to   become   large. 

GREaT'ER,  a.  Larger;  more  extensive  or  wonderful. 
GREAT'EST,  a.  Largest ;  must  extensive  or  important. 
GREAT'-HEART'.ED,a.     High-spirited;  undejected ; 

noble.  Clarendon. 

GREAT'LY,  ado.f  In  a  great  degree;  much. 
I  will  great!:/  imiltij.ily  !hy  aun'.jiv.  — Gen.  iii. 

2.  Nobly  ;  illustriously. 

By  a  high  late,  thou  greatly  didst  expire.  Dryden. 

3.  Magnanimously  ;  generously  ;  bravely.  He 
greatly  scorned  to  turn  his  back  on  his  foe.  He 
greatly  spurned  the  offered  boon. 

GREaT'NESS,  71.  Largeness  of  bulk,  dimensions, 
number,  or  quantity  ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a  mountain, 
of  an  edifice,  of  a  multitude,  or  of  a  sum  of  money. 
With  reference  to  solid  bodies,  however,  we  more 
generally  use  balk,  size,  extent,  or  magnitude,  than 
greatness ;  as,  the  bulk  or  size  of  the  body  ;  the  extent 
of  the  ocean  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  or  of  the  earth. 

2.  Large  amount ;  extent ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a 
reward. 

3.  High  degree  ;  as,  the  greatness  of  virtue  or  vice. 

4.  High  rank  or  place  ;  elevation  ;  dignity ;  dis- 
tinction ;  eminence ;  power ;  command. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness.  Shak. 

5.  Swelling  pride  ;  affected  state. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  Cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Bacon. 

6.  Magnanimity,  elevation  of  sentiment;  noble- 
ness ;  as,  greatness  of  mind. 

Virtue  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness.  Rambler. 

7.  Strength  or  extent  of  intellectual  faculties ;  as, 
the  greatness  of  genius. 

8.  Large  extent  or  variety ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a 
man's  acquisitions. 

9.  Grandeur ;  pomp  ;  magnificence. 

Greatness  with  Tinum  dwells  in  snrli  a  draught, 

As  brings  all  Brodignag  before  your  thought.  Pops. 

10.  Force  ;  intensity  ;  as,  the  greatness  of  sound, 
of  passion,  heat,  &c. 

GREAT  SEAL,  n.    The  principal  seal  of  a  kingdom, 

state,  &c. 
GREAVE,  for  Grove  and  Groove.     [See  Grove  and 

Groove.]  Spenser. 

GREAVES,  (greevz,)  7t.  pi.      [Port,   and   Sp.  grevas. 

Ill  Fr.  greve  is  the  calf  of  the  leg.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  legs  ;  a  sort  of  boots.    1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  Greaves,  or  graves ,-  the  sediment  of  melted  tal- 
low. Brande. 

GREBE,  7t.*  A  name  common  to  numerous  species  of 
web-footed  birds  with  short  wings,  am-  "  rv  expert 
at  diving.     They  constitute   the    genus  ludiceps  of 
Latham,  or  part  of  the  Linncean  genus  Colymbus. 
Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

GRE'CIAN,  (grS'shan,)  a.    Pertaining  to  Greeoe. 

GRE'CIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Greece.  Also,  a  Jew  who 
understood  Greek.    Acts  vi. 
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2.  One  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language. 
GRE'CIAN-FIRE.     See  Greek-Fire. 
GRE'CISM,  n.     [L.  griccisnms.] 

An  idiom  of  the  Greek  language.  Jlddison. 

GRil'CIZE,  v.  t.     To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 
GRE'CIZE,  |  v.  i.      To  speak  the   Greek   lan- 

GRE'CIAN-IZE,  j       guage. 
GRe'CIZ-£D,  (gres'Izd,)  vp.     Rendered  Greek. 
GRE'CrZ-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  Greek. 
GREE,  n.     [Fr.  gre.     See  Agree.] 

1.  Good-will.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Step  or  stair;  rank  ;  degree.  [See  Degree.] 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

GllEE,  7j.  i.     To  agree.     [Obs.]     [See  Aoree.] 

GREECE,  71.  [W.  grai ,-  L.  gressus.  It  is  the  plural 
of  Gree,  a  step,  and  is  sometimes  written  Grice,  or 
Grise.] 

A  flight  of  steps.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

G1!EEI),  n.     Greediness.     [Obs.]  Graham. 

GREED'I-LY,   adv.      [See   Greedy.]     With   a   keen 
appetite  for  food  or  drink;  voraciously;    ravenous- 
ly ;  as,  to  eat  or  swallow  greedily. 
2.  With  keen  or  ardent  desire  ;  eagerly.     Jude  11. 

GREED'I-NESS,  71.  Keenness  of  appetite  for  food  or 
drink.;  ravenousness ;  voracity. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness.  Shak. 

2.  Ardent  desire. 
GREED'Y,  a.     [Sax.  gnedig ;  D.  grectig  ;  Goth,  gre- 
dags,  from  grrdtm,  to  hunger.     It  agrees  in  elements 
with  L.  gradior,  and  probably  signifies  reaching  for- 
ward.] 

1.  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink  ;  rav- 
enous ;  voracious ;  very  hungry ;  followed  by  of; 
as,  a  lion  that  is  greedy  o/his  prey.     Ps.  xvii. 

2.  Having  a  keen  desire  of  any  thing  ;  eager  to 
obtain;  as,  greedy  of  gain. 

GREED'Y-GUT,  71.  A  glutton  ;  a  devourer  ;  a  belly- 
god.     [Vulgar.]  Todd. 

GREEK,  a.     Pertaining  to  Greece.     [See  Gray.] 

GUi;i:K,7i.     A  native  of  Greece. 
2.  The  language  of  Greece. 

GREEK'ESS,  11.     A  female  Greek.  Taylor. 

GREEK'-FIRE,  n.    A  combustible  composition  which 
bums  under  water,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  asphalt,  with  niter  and  sulphur. 
Ure. 

GREEK'ISH,  a.    Peculiar  to  Greece.  Milton. 

GREEK'LING,  n.  A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  small 
esteem  or  pretensions.  B.  Jonson. 

CI!EHK'-RoSE,  n.     The  flower  campion. 

GREEN,  a.  [Sax.  grene;  G.  griin ;  D.  groen  ;  Dan. 
gron;  Sw.  gron;  Heb.  Jay*,  to  grow,  to  flourish. 
Class  Rn,  No.  7.] 

1.  Properly,  growing,  flourishing,  as  plants;  hence, 
of  the  color  of  herbage  ami  plants  when  growing,  a 
color  composed  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  one  of  the 
original  prismatic  colors  ;  verdant. 

2.  New  ;  fresh  ;  recent;  as,  a  green  wound. 

The  greenest  usurpation.  Burke. 

3.  Fresh  ;  flourishing  ;  undecayed  ;  as,  green  old 
age. 

4.  Containing  its  natural  juices  ;  not  dry  ;  not  sea- 
soned ;  as,  green  wood  ;  green  timber. 

5.  Not  roasted  ;  half  raw. 

We  say  the  me.it  is  green,  wlvn  li  ill'  net-led.  Watts. 

[Rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  America.] 
G.  Unripe  ;  immature  ;  not  arrived  to  perfection  ; 
as,  green  fruit.     Hence, 

7.  Immature  in  age  ;  young;  inexperienced;  raw; 
as,  green  in  age  or  judgment. 

8.  Pale  ;  sickly  ;  wan  ;  of  a  greenish  pale  color. 

Shak. 
In  cookery,  a  goose  is  said  to  be  green  until  it  is 
more  than  four  months  old.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

GREEN,  it.  The  color  of  growing  plants;  a  color 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  which,  mixed  in 
different  proportions,  exhibit  a  variety  of  shades  ;  as, 
apple  green,  meadow  green,  leek  green,  Sec. 

2.  A  grassy  plain  or  plat ;  apiece  of  ground  covered 
with  verdant  herbage. 

O'er  the  smooth  enameled  green.  Milton. 

3.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or  other  plants  ; 
wreaths  ;  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.        Dryden. 

4.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants  used  in 
cookery  or  dressed  for  food  in  the  spring  ;  in  the 

In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 
Call  furth  tite  greens,  ami  w.ike  Ui-'riMiig  llowers.  Pope. 

GREEN,  v.  U  To  make  green.  This  is  used  by 
Thomson  and  by  Barlow,  but  is  not  an  elegant 
word,  and  indeed  is  hanlly  legitimate,  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  writers  use  it.  "  Spring  greens  the 
year."  "  God  greens  the  groves."  The  only  legiti- 
mate sense  of  this  verb,  if  used,  would  be,  to  dye 
green,  or  to  change  to  a  green  color.  A  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  dark  room  is  yellow ;  let  this  plant  be  car- 
ried into  the  open  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  will 
green  it.  This  use  would  correspond  with  the  use  of 
whiten,  blacken,  redden. 
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GREEN'  WEED1'  j   ■■     A  Plant  of  the  &enus  Genis,a- 

GREEN'CLOTH,  71.  A  board  or  court  of  justice  held 
in  the  counting-house  of  the  British  king's  house- 
hold, composed  of  the  lord  steward  and  the  officers 
under  him.  This  court  has  the  charge  and  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  justice  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, with  power  to  correct  offenders  and  keep  the 
peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

GREEN'-€OL-OR-£D,  (-kul-urd,)  a.     Pale;  sickly. 

GREEN'-GROP,  71.  A  crop  of  green  vegetables,  such 
as  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  &.c  ,  consumed  on  a 
farm  in  their  unripe  state.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GREEN'-EARTH,  71.  A  species  of  earth  or  mineral, 
so  called  ;  the  mountain  green  of  artists.  Ure. 

GREEN'£D,  fgrSnd,)  pp.     Made  green. 

GREEN'ER-Y,  11.     Green  plants  ;  verdure. 

GREEN'-E  ,?-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  green  eyes  ;  as, 
green-eyed  jealousy.  Shak. 

GREEN'FINCH,  71.  A  bird;  also  called  green  gross- 
beak. 

GREEN'FISH,  71.     A  fish  so  called.  Jims. 

GREEN'GAGE,  71.     A  species  of  plum. 

GREEN'-GR6-CER,  1.  A  retailer  of  vegetables  or 
fruits  in  their  fresh  or  green  state. 

GREEN'HaIR-£D,  a.    Having  green  locks  or  hair. 

GREEN'-HAND,  n.     One  raw  and  inexperienced. 

GREEN' HOOD,  «.     A  state  of  greenness.    Chancer. 

GREEN'HOKN,  71.     A  raw  youth.  W.  Irving. 

GREEN'-HOUSE,ti.  A  house  in  which  tender  plants 
are  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  preserved  green 
during  the  winter  or  cold  weather. 

GREE.V1NG,  „.     A  well  known  sort  of  apple. 

GREEN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  green;  having  a  tinge  of 
green  ;  as,  a  greenish  yellow.  JVewton. 

GREEN'ISH-NESS,7t.     The  quality  of  being  greenish. 

GREEN'LY,  adv.  With  a  green  color;  newly; 
freshly  ;  immaturelv.  —  a.     Of  a  green  color. 

GREEN'-MAN'TL£D,  a.     Covered  with  green. 

GREEN'NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  green ; 
viridity  ;  as,  the  greenness  of  grass  or  of  a  meadow. 

2.  Immaturity  ;  unripeness  ;  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense  :   as,  the  greenness  of  fruit,  or  of  youth. 

3.  Freshness  ;  vigor.  South. 

4.  Newness. 

GREEN'OCK-ITE,  71.  [from  Lord  Greenock.]  A  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  cadmium,  presenting  a  honey-yellow 
or  orange-yellow  color. 

GREEN'-ROOM,  n.  The  name  given  to  the  retiring- 
room  of  play-actors  in  a  theater. 

GREENS,  71.  pi.  The  leaves  of  various  plants,  as 
spinach,  etc.,  boiled  in  their  green  state  for  food. 
[See  Green.]  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GREEN'-SAND,  71.  A  term  applied  to  beds  of  sand, 
sandstone,  or  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous 
Period  ;  so  called  because  green  earth,  or  chlorite, 
is  ordinarily,  though  not  always,  scattered  throughout 
the  sandstone,  limestone,  &c.  Lyell. 

GREEN'-SICK-NESS,  ».  A  disease  of  females, 
characterized  by  pale,  lurid  complexion,  languor, 
listlessness,  depraved  appetite  and  digestion,  and  a 
morbid   condition  of  the  catamenial  excretion. 

GREEN'-SICK-NESS-£D,  (-sik'nest,)  a.  Having  a 
sickly  taste.  Bishop  Bundle. 

GREEN'-SNAKE,  n.  Two  small  species  of  snakes, 
not  poisonous,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  are  known  by 
this  name  in  the  United  States. 

GREEN'-STALL,  71.  A  stall  on  which  greens  are 
exposed  tos'ale. 

GREEN'SToNE,  71.  [So  called  from  a  tinge  of  green 
in  the  color.] 

A  rock  of  the  trap  formation,  consisting  of  horn- 
blende and  feldspar  in  the  state  of  grains  or  small 
crystals.  Ure. 

GREEN '-SWARD,  71.     Turf  green  with  grass. 

GREEN'-VIT'RI-OL,  7t.  A  popular  name  for  the 
sulphate  of  iron. 

GREEN'-WEED,  n.     Dyer's  weed. 

GREEN' WOOD, a.  A  wood  when  green,  as  in  summer. 

GREEN'W06D,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood  ;  as, 
a  greenwood  shade.  Dryden. 

GREET,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gretan,  grettan,  to  salute,  to  ex- 
claim, to  cry  out,  to  bid  farewell,  to  approach,  tc 
touch  ;  G.  gnissen  ;  D.  groetcn,  to  greet ;  Sax.  grm- 
dan,  to  cry  ;  Goth,  greitan,  Sw.  grata,  Dan.  grader, 
to  weep  ;  It.  gridare  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gritar  ;  W.  gry- 
dian,  grydiaw,  to  shout,  to  scream,  or  shriek,  to  wail, 
to  make  a  vehement,  rough  noise  ;  perhaps  L.  ruda, 
to  bray,  to  roar.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  7,  19,  43,  70,  75.] 

1.  To  address  with  expressions  of  kind  wishes  ; 
to  salute  in  kindness  and  respect. 

My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you.         Shak. 

2.  To  address  at  meeting ;  to  address  in  any  man- 
ner. Shale. 

3.  To  congratulate. 

4.  To  pay  compliments  at  a  distance  ;  to  send  kind 
wishes  to.     Col.  iv.    2  Tim.  iv. 

5.  To  meet  and  address  with  kindness;  or  to  ex. 
press  kind  wishes  accompanied  with  ua  embrace. 
1  Thess.  v. 

6.  To  meet,  Skajc. 
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GREET,  v.  i.    To  meet  and  salute. 

There  greet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peaco.  Shall. 

2.  To  weep;  written  by  Spenser  Greit.     [Obs.] 
GREET'ED,  pp.     Addressed  with  kind  wishes  ;  com- 
GREET'ER,  n.    One  who  greets.  [plimented. 

GREET'LNG,  ppr.i  Addressing  with  kind  wishes  or 
expressions  of  joy ;  complimenting ;  congratulating ; 
saluting. 
GREET'ING,  n.     Expression  of  kindness  or  joy  ;  sal- 
utation at  meeting;  compliment  addressed  from  one 
GREEZE,  n.     [L.  gressus.)  [absent. 

A  step,  or  flight  of  steps.     [Obs.]     [See  Greece.] 
GREF'FI-ER,  n.    [Fr.]     [See  Graft.]    A  registrar,  or 

recorder.  Bp.  Hall. 

GRE'GAL,  a.     [L.  grex.] 

Pertaining  to  a  flock.  Diet 

GRE-GA'RI-AN,  a.    [See  Gregarious.]      Belonging 

to  the  herd  or  common  sort.  Howell. 

GRE-GA'RI-OUS,  a.      [L.   gregarius,   from    grez,   a 
herd.] 

Having  the  habit  of  assembling  or  living  in  a  flock 
or  herd  ;  not  habitually  solitary  or  living  alone. 
Cattle   and    sheep   are    gregarious   animals.     Many 


species  of  birds  are  grcga 


Rapacious  annuals 


In  a  flock  or  herd ;  in  a 


'!'■■'".'■■■. 


GRE-GA'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
living  in  flocks  or  herds. 

GREG'GoE,  n.     A  short  jacket. 

GRE-Go'RI-AN,  a.  Denoting  what  belongs  to  Greg- 
ory. The  Oregorian  calendar  is  the  regulation  of 
the  year  according  to  the  reformation  introduced  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  158-2.  The  Oregorian  year 
is  the  year  as  now  reckoned  according  to  the  Grego- 
rian calendar.  Thus,  every  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4,  except  those  divisible  by  100  and  not  by  400, 
has  :i'',(j  days  ;  all  other  years  have  3IJ5  days. 

Oregorian  chant,  is  choral  music,  according  to  the 
eight  celebrated  church  modes,  as  arranged  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.  Porter. 

Oregorian  telescope;  a  form  of  the  reflecting  teles- 
cope, so  named  from  its  inventor,  Prof.  James  Greg- 
ory, of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  telescope 
the  light,  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  body,  is  collected 
by  a  large  concave  mirror,  and  forms  an  image  in 
the  focus  of  a  small  reflector,  which  transmits  the 
light  back  through  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
large  mirror,  where  it  forms  a  second  image,  which 
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Vlmsied. 


Spenser. 
to  prepare  ;  ge  and 


Eos*; 


lied  hv  the  eye-gl; 
.  t.     [Goth,  grettan.] 
10  lament.    [Obs.] 
GREITH,   v.  t.     [Sax.  geradia, 
hrcedc,  ready.] 
To  make  ready.     [  Obs.] 
GREITH,  n.     Goods;  furniture, 
GRE'MI-AL,  a.     [L.  gremium.] 

Belonging  to  the  lap  or  bosom.  Diet. 

GRE-NaDE',   n.     [Sp.  granada,  It.  granata,  Fr.  gre- 
nade, a  pomegranate,  or  grained  apple.] 

In  the  art  of  war,  a  hollow  hall  or  shell  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
to  be  filled  with  powder,  which  is  to  be  fired  by 
means  of  a  fusee,  and  thrown  by  hand  among  en- 
emies. Tins,  bursting  into  many  pieces,  does  great 
injury,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  annoying  an  en- 
emy in  trenches  and  other  lodgments.  JEiuyc 
GREN-A-DIER',  n.  [from  Fr.  grenade,  Sp.  granada, 
a  pomegranate-tree  ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the 
cap  worn,  which  resembled  the  flowers  of  that  tree  ; 
or,  as  others  allege,  so  called  from  carrying  and 
throwing  hand  grenades.  The  latter  is  the  opinion 
of  Lunier.] 

1.  A  foot-soldier,  wearing  a  high  cap.  Grenadiers 
are  usually  tall,  active  soldiers,  distinguished  from 
others  chiefly  by  their  dress  and  arms  ;  a  company 
of  them  is  usually  attached  to  each  battalion. 

2.  A  fowl  found  in  Angola,  in  Africa.       [Encyc. 
GRE-NAT'I-FORM,  a.    Being  in  the  form  of  grena- 

tite.  Gtbbs. 

GREN'A-TITE,  ?i.    Staurotide  or  stauro::*.e,  a  mineral 
of  a  dark,  reddish  brown.    It  occurs  imbedded  in 
mica  slate,    and   in   talc,  and  is   infusible   by  the 
blowpipe.     It  is  also  called  prismuhr  garnet.   Cyc. 
GRES-SO'RI-AL,  a.     In  ornithology,  having  three  toes 
of  the  feet  forward,  two  of  them  connected,  and  one 
behind. 
GREW,  prrt.  of  Grow. 
GREY.     See  Gray. 
GREY'HOUND,  «.*  [Sax.  grighund.] 

A  tall,  fleet  dog,  kept  for  the  chase. 
GRICE,  71.     A  little  pig. 

2.  A  flight  of  steps.     [See  Greece.]     B.  Jonson. 
GRID'DLE,  ».     [W.  greidell,  from  grediaw,  to  heat, 
singe,  scorch.] 

A  pan,  broad  and  shallow,  for  baking  cakes. 
GRIDE,   v.  t.     [It.  gridare;  Sp.  gritar ;  Port.  id.  ;  Fr. 
crier;  Eng.  to  cry  ;  Sax.  gra-.dan ;  Dan.  grander;  Sw. 
grdta.     See  Greet.] 

To  grate,  or  to  cut  with  a  grating  sound  ;  to  cut ; 
to  penetrate  or  pierce  harshly  ;  as,  the  griding  sword. 
Milton- 

That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride.      Spenser. 


GRID'E-LIN,  ti.     [Fr.  gris  de  tin,  flax  gray.] 

A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red,  or  a  gray  violet. 
Dryden. 
GRID'ING,   ppr.     Grating ;    cutting  with  a  grating 

GRID'I-RON,  r-I-urn,)  n.  [W.  grediaw  ;  Ir.  greadam, 
to  heat,  scorch,  roast,  and  iron.     See  Griddle.] 

A  grated  utensil  for  broiling  flesh  and  fish  over 
coals. 

GRID'I-RON-PEND'TI-LUM,  71.     See  Pendulum. 

GRIEF,  (gref,)  n.t  [D.  grief,  hurt ;  Fr.  grief,  and  gre- 
vcr,  to  oppress  ;  Sp.  agrni-m  ;  Norm,  grief,  gref,  greve; 
L.  gravis.  See  Grave  and  Aggravate.  TheTsense 
is,  pressure  or  oppression.] 

1.  The  pain  of  mind  produced  by  loss,  misfortune, 
injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind  ;  sorrow  ;  regret.  We 
experience  grief  when  we  lose  a  friend,  when  we 
incur  loss,  when  we  consider  ourselves  injured,  and 
by  sympathy,  we  feel  grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 


sciousness  of  having  oliinded  the  Supreme  Being, 

fills  the  penitent  heart  with  the  most  poignant  grief. 

3.  Cause  of  sorrow ;  that  which  afflicts.     ■ 

Which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah.— Gen. 

A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  lather.  —  Prov.  xvii.  [xxvi. 

GRIeF'FUL,  a.  Full  of  grief  or  sorrow.  Saekville. 
GRIEF'-IAI-BIT'TER-/OI>,  a.  ImbiUrred  by  irnef. 
GRIr.F'LESS,  a.     Without  grief.  Huloet. 

GRIeF'-SHOT,  a.    Pierced  with  grief.  Shak. 


grief  or  uneasiness  ;  that  which  burdens,  oppresses, 
or  injures,  implying  a  sense  of  wrong  done,  or  a  con- 
tinued injury,  and  therefore  applied  only  to  the  effects 
of  human  conduct ;  never  to  providential  evils.  The 
oppressed  subject  has  the  right  to  petition  for  are- 
dress  of  grievances. 
GRIEVE,  v.  t.  [D.  gricven  ;  Fr.  grever,  to  oppress  ; 
Sp.  agraviar,  agravar ;  It.  gravare ;  L.  gravu,  from 
gravis.     See  Grave.] 

1.  To  give  pain  of  mind  to  ;  to  afflict ;  to  wound 
the  feelings.  Nothing  grieves  a  parent  like  the  con- 
duct of  a  profligate  child. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  inflict  pain  on. 


ulllia  wilhn.ey, 


:  grieve  the  children  ( 


3.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  excite  regret  in. 

4.  To  offend  ;  to  displease  ;  to  provoke. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  —  Eph.  iv. 

GRIEVE,  v.  i.  To  feel  pain  of  mind  or  heart ;  to  be 
in  pain  on  account  of  an  evil ;  to  sorrow;  to  mourn. 
We  grieve  at  the  loss  of  friends  or  property.  We 
grieve  at  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We  grieve  for 
our  own  misfortunes,  follies,  and  vices,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  our  children.  It  is  followed  by  at  or 
for. 

GRIeV'jED,  pp.  or  a.  Pained;  afflicted;  suffering 
sorrow. 

GRI  EVER,  ti.     He  or  that  which  grieves. 

GRIEVING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  pain  ;  afflicting. 
2.  Sorrowing  ;  exercised  with  grief;  mourning. 

GRIF.VING-LY,  ado.     In  sorrow  ;  sorrowfully.   Shah. 

GRIEVOUS,  a.     [from  grieve,  or  grief]     Heavy  ;  op- 


3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow. 
The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Ab 


,  because  of  bis 


4.  Distressing. 

The  famine  was  very  grievous  In  the  land.  — Gen.  xii. 

5.  Great ;  atrocious. 

Because  their  sin  is  very  grievous.  — Gen.  xvtii. 

6.  Expressing  great  uneasiness ;  as,  a  grievous  com- 
plaint. 

7.  Provoking;   offensive ;  lending  to  irritate;  as, 
grievous  words.     Prov.  xv. 

8.  Hurtful ;    destructive ;    causing  mischief;   as, 
grievous  wolves.    Acts  xx. 

GRIEVOUS-LY,  adv.    With  pain;  painfully;  with 
great  pain  or  distress  ;  as,  to  he  grievously  alllicted. 

2.  With  discontent,  ill-will,  or  grief.        Knolles. 

3.  Calamitously;    miserably;   greatly ;  with  great 
uneasiness,  distress,  or  grief. 

4.  Atrociously  ;  as,  to  sin  or  offend  grievously. 
GRIEVOUS-NESS,  n.     Oppressiveness  ;  weight  that 

gives  pain  or  distress  ;  as,  the  gricvousness  of  a  bur- 
den. 

2.  Pain ;  affliction  ;   calamity  ;   distress  ;   as,  the 
grievausness  of  sickness,  war,  or  famine. 

3.  Greatness,   enormity;  atrociousness ;  as,  the 
grieroiisness  of  sin   or  offenses. 

GRIF'FIN,   1 7t.*  [Fr.  a-ripim  ■  Sp.  n-rifo;  It.  griffo,  grif- 
GRIF'FON,  ]     fone ;  G.  greif;  Dan.  grif;  D.  griffioen  ; 

L.  oT7//w,  gryphus ;  Gr.  j  pvip ;  VV.  gruf,  fierce,  bold, 

a  griffin.] 


GRI 

In  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  an  imaginary 
animaL,  said  to  be  generated  between  the  lion  and 
the  eagle.  It  is  represented  with  four  legs,  wings, 
and  a  beak,  the  upper  part  resembling  an  eagle,  and 
the  lower  part  a  lion.  This  animal  was  supposed  to 
watch  over  mines  of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and 
was  consecrated  to  the  sun.  The  figure  of  the  grif- 
fin is  seen  on  ancient  medals,  and  is  still  borne  in 
coat-armor.  It  is  also  an  ornament  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. Encyc. 

GRIF'FIN-LTKE,  a.    Resembling  a  griffin. 

GRIG,  7i.     A  small  eel ;  the  sand-eel. 

2.  A  merry  creature,  from  lively  motions,  like 
those  of  the  eel.  Swift. 

3.  Health.     [Obs.] 
GRILL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  griller.] 

1.  To  broil. 

2.  To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling. 

GRILL,  a.    Causing  terror  or  shaking  with  cold.  [Obs.] 

GRIL-LADE',  ti.  [Fr.]  Broiled  meat,  or  something 
broiled. 

GRIL'LAGE,  ti.  A  name  given  to  the  sleepers  and 
cross-beams  on  which  some  erections  are  carried  up, 
as  piers  on  marshy  soils,  Sec.  Buclmnan. 

GRILL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Broiled  ;  tormented. 

GRILL' ING,  ppr.     Broiling;  tormenting. 

GRIL'LY,  v.  t.     To  harass.   [,w  in  use.]     Hudibras. 

GRIM,  a.  [Sax.  grim,  fierce,  rough,  ferocious;  gram, 
raging,  fury  ;  gremian,  to  provoke  ;  D.  gram,  angry  ; 
grimmen,  to  growl;  grimmig,  grim;  grommen,  to 
grumble  ;  G.  grimm,  furious,  grim  ;  grimmen,  to  rage ; 
gram,  grief,  sorrow  ;  Dan.  grim,  stern,  grim,  peevish  ; 
gram,  grudging,  hating,  peevish  ;  W.  gremiaw,  to 
gnash,  to  snarl,  from  Wic;h,  whence  rhemial,  to  mut- 
ter. Hence  Fr.  grimace.  These  words  belong  prob- 
ably to  the  root  of  L.  fremo,  which  has  a  different 
prefix,  Gr.  fiotpio,  Eng.  grumble,  rumble,  Ir.  grim, 
war.     See  Class  Rm,  No.  11,  13.] 

1.  Fierce  ;  ferocious  ;  impressing  terror  ;  frightfjil; 
horrible;  as,  a  grim  look;  a  grim  face  ;  grim  war. 

Milton.    Addison. 

2.  Ugly  ;  ill-looking.  Shak. 

3.  Sour  ;   crabbed  ;   peevish  ;  surly. 
GRIM'-FaC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  stern  counte- 

GRIM'-GRIN-NING,  a.    Grinning  with  a  fierce  coun- 
tenance. Sliak. 
GRIAI'-VIS-AG-£D,  (-viz-njd.)  a.     Grim-faced. 
GRI-MaCE',  ti.     [Fr.,  frdin  grim,  or  its  root ;  Sp.  gri- 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance,  from  habit,  af-. 
fectation,  or  insolence.  Spectator. 

2.  An  air  of  affectation.  Granville. 
["  Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Me- 

lantha,  in  Dryden's  Marriage  d-la-Mode,  as  innova- 
tions in  our  language,  are  now  in  common  use :  cha- 
grin, doublr-nttritilri',  eijliiiras.'Ciiiiut,  embarras,  equi- 
voque, foible,  grimace,  naivete,  ridicule.  All  these 
words,  which  she  learns  by  heart  to  use  occasion- 
ally, are  now  in  common  use." 

Vlsraeli,   Curiosities  of  Literature,  Second  Series, 
2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  305.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
GRI-MaC'ED,    (gre-mast',)  a.     Distorted;   having  a 

crabbed  look. 
GRI-MAL'KIN,  71.     [Qu.  Fr.  gris,  gray,  and  malkin.] 
_The  name  of  an  old  cat.  Philips. 

GRIME,  ii.  [Ice.  grymu,  Sax.  hrum,  soot;  Rabbinic, 
D-i-o,  soot.     Class  Rm,  No.  21.] 

Foul  matter;  dirt;  sullying  blackness,  deeply  in- 
sinuated. Shak.     Woodward. 
GRIME,  v.  t.     To  sully  or  soil  deeply  ;  to  dirt.  Shak. 
GRIM'LY,  a.     Having  a  hideous  or  stern  look. 

Bcaum.  (f  Fl. 

GRIM'LY,  adv.     Fiercely  ;  ferociously  ;  with  a  look  of 

fury  or  ferocity.  Addison. 

2.  Sourly;  sullenly.  Shak. 

GRIM'NESS,  71.    Fierceness  of  look;  sternness  ;  crab- 

bedness. 
GRI'MY,  a,     Full  of  grime  ;  foul. 

GRIN,  ».  i.  [Sax.  grinnian  ;  G.  greinen,  grinsen  ;  D. 
gryncn,  grinzen  ;  Sw.  griiui ;  Dan.  grincr.  In  W. 
ysgi/nurg  is  a  grin  or  snarl,  and  usgorn,  scorn.] 

1.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  open  the  lips,  or 
to  open  the  month  and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  show  them,  as  in  laughter  or  scorn. 

Pools  grin  on  fouls.  Young. 

2.  To  fix  the  teeth,  as  in  anguish. 

GRIN,  7i.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth  and  showing 
them,  or  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and  showing  the 
teeth.  Addison.     Watts. 

GRIN,  ti.     A  snare  or  trap.     [Not  in  use.]     Chaucer. 

GRIN,  v.  t.    To  express  by  grinning. 

grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

GRIN*  ,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Ground.  [Sax.  grindan. 
Thi '  vord,  if  71  is  radical,  may  be  allied  to  "rend;  if 
not,  it  coincides  with  grate.  See  Class  Rn,  No.  9, 
to  make  smooth,  as  mollis  in  L.  allied  to  7710Z0.J 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  line  particles  or  powder 
by  friction  ;  to  comminute  by  attrition  ;  to  triturate. 

Take  tire  miUsU'ie's  ami  ~n-.//  imal.  —  Is.  xlvii. 

We  say,  to  grind  meal;  but  this  is  an  elliptical 
phrase.    The  true  phrase  is,  to  grind  corn  to  meal. 
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2.  To  break  and  reduce  to  small  pieces  by  the  teeth. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  sharpen  by  rubbing  or  friction  ;  to  wear  off 
the  substance  of  a  metallic  instrument,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  sharp  edge  by  the  friction  of  a  stone;  as,  to 
grind  an  ax  or  scythe. 

|  4.  To  make  smooth;  to  polish  by  friction;  as,  to 

grind  glass. 
5.  To  rub  one  against  another. 


Harsh  Bounds,  and  the  grinding  c 
edge. 


ibodys 


6.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions  ;  to  afflict  cruel- 
ly ;  to  harass ;  as,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
Is.  iii. 

7.  To  crush  in  pieces  ;  to  ruin.    Matt.  xxi. 

8.  To  grate  ;  as,  grinding  pains.  Dryden. 
GRIND,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  operation  of  grinding; 

to  move  a  mill.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  rubbed  together,  as  in  the  op- 
eration of  grinding;  as,  the  grinding jawSi    Rowe. 

3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  by  friction.  Corn 
will  not  grind  well  before  it  is  dry. 

4.  To  be  polished  and  made  smooth  by  friction. 
Glass  grinds  smooth. 

5.  To  be  sharpened  by  grinding.  Steel  grinds  to  a 
fine  edge. 

GRIND'ER,  n.    One  that  grinds,  or  moves  a  mill. 

2.  The  instrument  of  grinding.  Philips. 

3.  A  tooth  that  grinds  or  chews  food ;  a  double- 
tooth  ;  a  jaw-tooth. 

4.  The  teeth  in  general.  Dryden. 
GRIND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Reducing  to  powder  by  fric- 
tion ;  triturating;  levigating;  chewing. 

2.  Making  sharp  ;  making  smooth  or  polishing  by 
friction. 

3.  Oppressing. 

,   GRIND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  reducing  to  powder;  al- 
1       so,  of  sharpening  or  polishing. 

GRIND'SToNE,  n.  A  flat,  circular  stone  used  for 
grinding  or  sharpening  tools.  Orindlcstone,  used  by 
old  writers,  is  obsolete. 

GRIN'NER,  n.    [See  Grin.]    One  that  grins.  Addison. 

GRIN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Closing  the  teeth  and  show- 
ing them,  as  in  laughter ;  a  showing  of  the  teeth. 

GRIN'NING-LY,  adv.     With  a  grinning  laugh. 

GRIP,  n.     The  griffin.    [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

GRIP,  n.     [Dan.  grrb  ;  G.  griff.     See  Gripe.] 

A  grasp  ;  a  holding  fast.    [  Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

GRIP,  n.     [D.  groep;  Sax.  grarp.] 

A  small  ditch  or  furrow.    [JVot  used  in  America.] 

GRIP,  o.  t.    To  trench  ;  to  drain.     [JVot  used.] 

GRIPE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gripan ;  Goth,  greipan  ;  D.  gnjpen  ; 
G.  grcifcn;  Sw.  gripa;  Dan.  griber;  Fr.  gripper ; 
Arm.  scraba,  scrapein ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape  ; 
grubin,  a  clasping;  grabiniaw,  to  grapple,  to  scram- 
ble. Ou.  Sans,  grepipan.  These  words  may  be  al- 
lied in  origin  to  L.  rapio.] 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  catch  with  the  hand,  and 
to  clasp  closely  with  the  fingers. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closely 
pressed. 

3.  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  arms  ;  to  embrace 
closely. 

4.  To  close  the  fingers  ;  to  clutch.  Pope. 

5.  To  pinch  ;  to  press  ;  to  compress. 

6.  To  give  pain  to  the  bowels,  as  if  by  pressure  or 
contraction. 

7.  To  pinch ;  to  straiten  ;  to  distress ;  as,  griping 
poverty. 

GRIPE,  v.i.  To  seize  or  catch  by  pinching;  to  get 
money  by  hard  bargains  or  mean  exactions;  as,  a 
griping  miser. 

2.  To  feel  the  cnlic.  Locke. 

3.  To  bring  her  head  too  close  to  the  wind,  as  a 
ship.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

GRIPE,  n.  Grasp ;  seizure ;  fast  hold  with  the  hand 
or  paw,  or  with  the  arms.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  Squeeze  ;  pressure.  Drijden. 

3.  Oppression  ;  cruel  exactions.  Shak. 

4.  Affliction;  pinching  distress;  as,  the  gripe  of 
poverty. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  the  fore-font,  or  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  fore  end. 

Totten. 

6.  Oripes ;  in  the  plural,  pain  in  the  intestines  of 
the  character  of  that  which  accompanies  a  lax.  This 
sort  of  pain  in  the  intestines  is  technically  called  tor- 

7.  Gripes  ;  in  seamen's  language,  an  assemblage  of 
ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  fastened  to  ring-holts 
in  the  deck,  to  secure  the  boats.  Totten. 

GRIPE'FIJL,  a.     Disposed  to  gripe. 

GRIP'ER,  7i.  One  who  gripes;  an  oppressor;  an  ex- 
tortioner. 

GRIP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Grasping;  seizing;  holding 
fast;  pinching;  oppressing;  distressing  the  bowels. 

GRIP'ING,  «.  A  pinching  or  grasp  ;  a  peculiar  pain 
of  the  intestines,  as  in  a  lax  or  colic. 

2.  In  scamr't'*  liu/g/mnr,  the  inclination  of  a  ship 
to  run  to  the  windward  of  her  course.     Mar.  Diet. 

ORTPING-LY,  adv.  With  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  in- 
testines 


GRO 

GRIP'PLE,  a.    [from  gripe.]     Griping  ;  greedy  ;  cove- 
tous ;  unfeeling.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 
2.  Grasping  fast;  tenacious.    [Obs.]         Spenser. 
GRIP'PLE-NESS,  n.     Covetousness.  [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 
GRi*,  (tiruz,)  7i.    [Fr.  gris,  gray.] 

A  kind  of  fur.  Chaucer. 

GRIS'AM-BER;    used,  by   Milton,  for   Ambergris. 

J"  Obs.] 
GRISE,  n.    A  step,  or  scale  of  steps.   [L.  gressus,  Sw. 
resa.     See  Greece.]    [Obs.]  Shalt. 

2.  A  swine.    [  Obs.] 
GRI-SETTE',  (gre-zet',)    n.    [Fr.]    A  tradesman's 

wife  or  daughter.     [JVot  used.]  Sterne. 

GRIS'KIN,  7i.  [SeeGmaE.]    The  spine  of  a  hog.  [JVot 

GRIS'LI-NESS,  n.  duality  of  being  grisly,  or  horri- 
ble. Sidney. 
GRIS'LY,  (griz'Iy,)  a.  [Sax.  grislic  ;  G.  grass,  grdss- 
lich,  and  grails  ;  W.  ecrys,  dire,  shocking,  that  causes 
to  start,  from  rhys,  a  rushing  ;  Sax.  agrisan,  to  shud- 
der.] 

Frightful  ;    horrible  ;   terrible  ;  as,  grisly  locks  ;  a 
grisly  countenance  ;  a  grisly  lace  ;  a  grisly  specter. 
Shak.    Milton.     Dryden. 
Grisly  bear.     See  Grizzly. 
GRl'SON,  7i.     A  South  American  animal,  of  the  glut- 
ton kind,  a  little  larger  than  a  weasel.  Partington. 
GRi'SONS,  (gre'zunz,)  n.  pi.    Inhabitants  of  the  east- 
ern Swiss  Alps. 

GRIST,  71.  [Sax.  grist ;  Eth.  fTi4n  charats,  to  grind, 
coinciding  with  Heb.  and  Ch.  pn.  Class  Rd,  No. 
CO,  58,  &c] 

1.  Properly,  that  which  is  ground ;  hence,  corn 
ground  ;  but  in  common  usage,  it  signifies,  corn  for 
grinding,  or  that  which  is  ground  at  one  time;  as 
much  grain  as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  lime,  or 
the  meal  it  produces. 

Get  grist  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.  Tusser. 

2.  Supply  ;  provision.  Swift. 

3.  Profit  ;  gain  ;  [as  in  Latin  emolumentum,  from 
TTiofo,  to  grind ;]  in  the  phrase,  it  brings  grist  to  the 
mill. 


poi,  Koarcoof,  strong,  or  Ir.  crislion,  sinews.] 

A  cartilage  ;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic  substance,  in 
animal  bodies,  chiefly  in  those  parts  where  a  small, 
easy  motion  is  required,  as  in  the  nose,  ears,  larynx, 
trachea,  and  sternum.  It  covers  the  ends  of  all 
bones  which  are  united  by  movable  articulations. 
Quincy. 

GRIST'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  gristle  ;  like  gristle  ;  car- 
tilaginous ;  as,  the  gristly  rays  of  fins  connected  by 
membranes.  Ray. 

GRIST'-MILL,  7i.    A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

GRIT,  71.  [Sax.  great,  or  gryt,  grytta  ;  G.  gries,  grit ; 
grii.tie,  groats  ;  D.  grut,  grutlr,  and  grids;  Dan.  grus, 
or  gr'dd;  Sw.  grus,  probably  allied  to  grate;  Dan. 
grytter,  to  bruise  or  grate  ;  VV.  grut,  grud,  the  latter 
from  rhud,  a  cast,  or  driving  forward.] 

1.  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

2.  Oats  hulled,  or  coarsely  ground;  written  also 
Groats. 

3.  Sand  or  gravel ;  rough,  hard  particles. 

4.  A  hard  sandstone ;  stone  composed  of  particles 
.  of  sand  agglutinated. 

GRITH,  7i.     Agreement.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

GRIT'ROCK,    jSp.rBIT    Nn  4 

GRITSTONE,  j  ^e  Grit,  No.  4. 

GRIT'TI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  containing  grit,  or 
consisting  of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  hard,  rough  parti- 
cles of  stone. 

GRIT'TY,  a.  Containing  sand  or  grit ;  consisting  of 
grit ;  full  of  hard  particles  ;  sandy. 

GRIZ'E-LIN.     See  Gridelin. 

GRIZ'ZLE,  7i.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  gris,  gray.] 

Gray  ;  a  gray  color  ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black. 
Shak. 

GRIZ'ZLED,  a.    Grav  ;  of  a  mixed  color.     Gen.  xxxi. 

GRIZ'ZLY,  a.     Somewhat  gray.  Bacon. 

Griiily  bear  ;  a  large  and  ferocious  bear  of  Western 
North  America,  the  Ursus  fcroz  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

GROAN,  K.  i.  [Sax.  granian,  grunan ;  W.  grwnan ; 
L.  grunnio ;  Fr.  gronder ;  Sp.  gruhir :  It.  grugnire ,' 


ranna,  Heb.  and  Ch.  pi,  to  cry  out,  to  groan  ; 


Ar. 

L.  rana,  a  frog.     Class  Rn,  No.  4.] 

1.  To  bnsathe  with  a  deep,  murmuring  sound  ;  to 
utter  a  mournful  voice,  as  in  pain  or  sorrow. 


Forv 


;  c.ut.'oi.ielr,  do  groan,  being  burdened. 


2.  To  sigh  ;  to  be  oppressed  or  afflicted  ;  or  to  com- 
plain  of  oppression.      A   nation   groans   under   the 
weight  of  taxes. 
GROAN,  7i.     A  deep,  mournful  sound,  uttered  in  pain, 
sorrow,  or  anguish. 

2.  Any  low,  rumbling  sound ;   as,  the  groans  of 
roaring  wind.  Shak. 

GROAN'FUL,  a.     Sad  ;  inducing  groans.       Spenser. 
GROAN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.      Uttering  a  low,  mournful 


GRO 

GROAN'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  groaning  j  lamentation  ; 
complaint ;  a  deep  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  sorrow. 
1  have  heard  the  groaning  of  the  children  of  Israel.  —Ex.  vL 
2.  In  hunting,  the  cry  or  noise  of  the  buck. 

Chamb. 
GROAT,  (grawt,)  71.     [D.  groot,  G.  grot,  that  is,  great, 
a  great  piece  or  coin  ;  so  called  because  before  this 
piece  was  coined  by  Edward  III.,  the  English  had  no 
silver  coin  larger  than  a  penny.] 

1.  An    English    money  of  account,  equal  to  four 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum.  [pence. 
GROATS,  (grawts,)  71.  pi.  [See  Grit.]    Oats  that  have 

the  hulls  taken  off. 

GROATS'-WORTH,  (grawts'wurth,)  71.  The  value 
of  a  groat.  Sherwood. 

GRO'CER,  71.  [This  is  usually  considered  as  formed 
from  gross,  but  in  other  languages,  the  corresponding 
word  is  from  the  name  of  plants,  herbs,  or  spices  ; 
D.  kruidenicr,  from  kruid,  an  herb,  wort,  spices  ;  wiin- 
krdmer,  a  dealer  in  worts,  herbs,  or  spices  ;  Sw.  krydd- 
krdmare.  The  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  use 
words  formed  from  the  name  of  spice,  and  the  Ital- 
ian is  from  the  same  word  as  drag.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  a.  grocer,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  was  originally  a  seller  of  spices  and  other  veg- 
etables.] 

A  trader  who  deals  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee, 
liquors,  fruits,  &c. 

GRO'CER-Y,  71.  The  commodities  sold  by  grocers.  It 
is  used  in  the  singular  in  England,  in  the  plural  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  A  grocer's  store.  United  States. 

GROG,  11.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not  sweet- 
ened. 

GROG'-BLOS-SOM,  n.  A  rum-bud  ;  a  redness  on  the 
nose  or  face  of  men  who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  ex- 
cess ;  a  deformity  that  marks  the  beastly  vice  of  in- 
temperance. America. 

GROG'-DRINK-ER,    71.      One  addicted   to  drinking 

one  that   bears 
wholly  on  his  heels  in  trotting.  Cyc. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,  tipsy  ;  intoxicated. 

GROG'RAN^  I  "■     tlL  gr°s*aS™'a>  gross  grain.] 

A  kind  t)t'  stall'  made  of  silk  and  mohair. 
GROG'SHOP,   11.     In  America,  a  shop  where  grog  and 

other  spirituous  liquors  a{e  retailed.     Groggerv  has 

also  been  used  of  late. 
GROIN,  71.     [Ice.  and  Goth,  groin.    Chalmers.    But  I 

do  not  find  this  in  Lye.] 

1.  The  depressed  part  of  the  human  body  between 
the  belly  and  the  thigh. 

2.  Among  builders,  the  angular  curve  made  by  the 
intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or  arches.    Enetjc. 

3.  [Fr.  groin;  Gr.  piv.]  The  snout  or  nose  of  a 
swine.  Chancer. 

1 ; I!  < 1 1  V,  r.  1.     To  groan.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GROIN'ED,a.*  Having  an  angular  curve  made  by  the 

intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or  arches ;  as,  a 

groined  arch  ;  a  groined  ceiling. 
GROM'ET,      )  11.      [Arm.  gromm,  a  curb,  Fr.  gour- 
GROM'MET,  j      mctte.] 

Among  seamen,  a  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rope 

laid  round,  used  for  various  purposes.  Totten. 

GROM'WELL,  j  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lithosper- 
GROM'IL,  j      mum.    The    German  Gronuoell  is 

the  Stellera.  _o^  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GROOM,  7i.     [Pers.  Lo  »ii  garma,  a  keeper  of  horses. 

Q.M.  Flemish  or  old  D.  grom,  a  boy.] 

1.  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  a  waiter ;  a  servant. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge  of  horses  ; 
one  who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

3.  In  England,  a  title  of  several  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department ;  as,  the  groom  of  the  chamber ;  groom  of 
the  stole  or  robes.  Brande. 

GROOM,  71.  [Sax.  and  Goth,  guma,  a  man.]  A  man 
recently  married,  or  one  who  is  attending  his  pro- 
posed spouse  in  order  to  be  married  ;  used  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  bridegroom,  which  see.  [This  is  a  pal- 
pable mistake  for  goom.] 

GROOM,  v.  t.    To  take  care  of  horses. 

GROOM'ING,  n.     The  care  and  feeding  of  horses. 

GROOM'-PoR'TER,  71.  An  officer  in  the  household 
of  th"  king  of  England,  who  succeeded  the  master 
of  revels,  and  gave  direction  as  to  sports.     Fosbroke. 

GROOVE,  (groov,)  71.  [Ice.  groof;  Sw.  grop ;  but  it 
is  merely  a  variation  of  grave.  See  Grave  and 
Grip.] 

1.  A  furrow,  channel,  or  long  hollow  cut  by  a  tool. 
Among  joiners,  a  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  molding, 
style,  or  rail. 

2.  Among  miners,  a  shaft  or  pit  sunk  into  the 
earth. 

GROOVE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  gropa.] 

To  cut  a  channel  with  an  edged  tool ;  to  furrow. 
GROOVED,  pp.     Channeled  ,  cut  with  grooves. 
GROOVER,  11.     A  miner.     [Local.\  Holloway. 

GROOVING,  ppr.     Cutting  in  channels. 
GROPE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gropian,  grapian ;   G.  grabbeln, 
greifen ;  D.  grypen,  grabbelen ;  Dan.  griber,  to  gripe, 
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to  grope ;  Sw.  grubla,  Dan.  grubler,  to  search.    1  »ie 
sense  is,  to  feel  or  to  catcli  with  the  hand.] 

1.  To  feel  along ;  to  search  or  attempt  to  find  in 
the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling. 

TheUvinir  believer  leaves  the  weeping  children  or  mortality  to 
grope  n  little  longer  among  the  miseries  ami  s-'iisinliie's  of 
a  worldly  life.  Buckminster. 

2.  To  seek  blindly  in  intellectual  darkness,  with- 


groped  our  way  at  midnight. 

But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 

The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope.  Swift. 

GRoP'£D,  (gropt,)  pp.    Felt  in  the  dark. 

GROP'ER,  ».  One  who  gropes ;  one  who  feels  his 
wav  in  the  dark,  or  searches  by  feeling. 

GRoP'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  for  something  in  darkness  ; 
searching  by  feeling. 

GRol"lNG-LY,  adv.     Jn  a  groping  manner. 

OROS,  (gro,)  [Fr.]  Thick;  strong;  a  word  used  in 
many  compound  words  for  silk  goods ;  as,  gros 
de  JVap  or  Naples,  gros  de  Tours,  &x.,  all  strong  fab- 
rics. Encyc.  Am. 

GRiV'-T.EAK,  n.     A  bird.     See  Grossdeak. 

GROSS,  a.  [Fr.  gros ;  It.  and  Port,  grosso ;  Sp.  grueso, 
grosero;  ~L.cro.ssus;  a  dialectical  variation  of  great.] 

1.  Thick;  bulky;  particularly  applied  to  animals; 
fat ;  corpulent ;  as,  a  gross  man  ;  a  gross  body. 

2.  Coarse;  rude;  rough;  not  delicate;  as,  gross 
sculpture.  Wotlon. 

3.  Coarse,  in  a  figurative  sense;  rough;  mean; 
particularly,  vulgar  ;  obscene ;  indelicate  ;  as,  gross 
language  ;  gross  jests. 

4.  Thick ;  large;  opposed  to  fine;  as,  wood  or 
stone  of  a  gross  grain. 

5.  Impure  ;  unrefined  ;  as,  gross  sensuality. 

6.  Great ;  palpable  ;  as,  a  gross  mistake  ;  gross  in- 
justice. 

7.  Coarse  ;  large  ;  not  delicate  ;  as,  gross  features. 

8.  Thick  ;  dense ;  not  attenuated  ;  not  refined  or 
pure  ;  as,  a  gross  medium  of  sight ;  gross  air ;  gross 
elements.  Bacon.     Pope. 

9.  Unseemly  ;  enormous  ;  shameful ;  great ;  as, 
gross  corruptions  ;  gross  vices. 

10.  Stupid  ;  dull. 

Tell  her  of  tilings  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear.  Milton. 

11.  Whole  ;  entire  ;  as,  the  gross  sum,  or  gross 
amount,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  consisting  of  separate 
or  specified  parts. 

GROSS,  n.  The  main  body  ;  the  chief  part  ;  the  bulk  ; 
the  mass  ;  as,  the  gross  of  the  people.  [We  now 
use  Bulk.]  Addison. 

2.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times 
twelve  ;  as,  a  gross  of  bottles.  It  never  has  the 
plural  form.    We  say,  fine  gross  or  ten  gross. 

In  the.  gross,  in  gross,  in  ihe  bulk,  or  the  whole  un- 
divided ;  all  parts  taken  together. 
By  the  gross,  in  a  like  sense. 

Gross  weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandise  or 
goods,  with  the  dust  and  dross,  the  hag,  cask,  chest, 
&c,  in  which  they  are  contained,  for  which  an  al- 
lowance is  to  he  made  of  tare  and  tret.  This  being 
deducted,  the  remainder,  or  real  weight,  is  denomi- 
nated neatotnet  weight.  Gross  weight  was  abolished 
in  Connecticut  by  statute,  .May,  1827. 

In  English  law,  a  villain  in  gross,  was  one  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the  per- 
son of  the  lord,  and  was  transftrrable  by  deed,  like 
chattels,  from  one  owner  to  another.       Blachstone. 

Mvowson  in  gross;  an  advowson  separated  from 
the  property  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the  person 
of  its  owner.  Blachstone. 

Common  in  gross,  is  common  annexed  to  a  man's 
person,  and  not  appurtenant  to  land.      Blacltstone. 
GRoSS'BkAK,  n.     A  singing  bird  nl' several  species, 
allied  to  the  finches  and  linnets.     The  bill  is  convex 
above,  and  very  thick  at  the  base,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  takes  its  name.  P.  Cyc. 
GlioSS'EST,  a.     Coarsest ;  rudest ;  most  indelicate. 
GROSS'-HEAD-ED,  a.    Having  a  thick  skull  ;  stupid. 

Milton. 
GROSS'LY,  adv.      In  bulky  or  large  parts;  coarsely. 
This  matter  is  grossly  pulverized. 

2.  Greatly  ;  palpably  ;  enormously  ;  as,  this  affair 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented. 

3.  Greatly  ;  shamefully  ;  as,  grossly  criminal. 

4.  Coarsely  ;  without  refinement  or  delicacy  ;  as, 

5.  Without  art  or  skill,      [language  grossly  vulgar. 
GROSS'NESS,  71.  Thickness;  bulkiness;  corpulence; 

fatness  ;  applied  to  animal  bodies. 

2.  Thickness  ;  spissitude  ;  density ;  as,  the  gross- 
ness  of  vapors. 

3.  Coarseness  ;  rudeness;  want  of  refinement  or 
delicacy  ;  vulgarity  ;  as,  the  grossness  of  language ; 
the  grosswss  of  wit. 

Abhor  the  swinish  grostnest  that  delighU  to  wound  the  ear  of 
delicacy.  Duright. 

4.  Greatness  ;  enormity  ;  as,  the  grossness  of  vice. 
GROSS'U'LAR,  n.      Pertaining  to   or  resembling  a 

gooseberry;  as,  grossular  garnet. 
GROSS'U-LAR,  7t.    A  species   of  garnet  of  a  green 
color.     [Supra.] 


GRO 

GROT,  j  71.   [Fr.  grotte;   It.  grotta;    Sp.  and  Port. 

GROT'TO,  (  grata;  G.  and  Dan.  grotte;  D.  grot ; 
Sax.  grut.     Grotta  is  not  used.] 

1.  A  large  cave  ;  a  subterraneous  cavern  ;  and, 
primarily,  a  natural  cave  or  rent  in  the  earth,  or  such 
as  is  formed  by  a  current  of  water,  tr  an  earthquake. 

Prior.     Dryden. 

2.  An  artificial,  ornamented  cave  for  coolness  and 
refreshment.  Pope. 

GRO-TESaUE',  (gro-tesk',)  a.  [Fr.  grotesque  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  grutesco  ;  It.  grottcsca;  from  grotto.] 

Wildly  formed  ;  whimsical ;  extravagant;  of  ir- 
regular forms  and  proportions ;  ludicrous ;  antic. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  figures  found  in  the 
subterraneous  apartments  (grottoes)  in  the  ancient  ru- 
ins at  Rome,  and  is  hence  applied  to  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  to  natural  scenery  ;  as,  gro- 
tfsipie  painting;  grotc-anc  design.  Dryden. 

GRO-TESQUE',  (gro-tesk',)  n.     Whimsical  figures  or 
scenery. 
2.  Artificial  grotto- work .  Brande. 

GRO-TESUUE'LY,  adv.     In  a  fantastical  manner. 

C.lto  i'I'.SUI'E  Nl.^S,  71.     State  of  being  grotesque. 

GROUND,  ?■..  [Sax.  grand  ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  grand  ; 
D.  grond;  Russ.  grunt.  This  word  maybe  the  Ir. 
grian,  ground,  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake,  from  grean, 
W.  graean,  gravel.  [See  Grain.]  It  seems,  primari- 
ly, to  denote  the  gravelly  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake, 
or  of  the  sea,  which  sh..ws  the  appropriate  sense  of 
the  verb  to  ground,  as  used  by  seamen.] 

The  surface  of  land  or  upper  part  of  the  earth, 
without  reference  to  the  materials  which  comrose  it. 
We  apply  ground  to  soil,  sand,  or  gravel,  indifferent- 
ly, but  never  apply  it  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth 
or  globe,  nor  to  any  portion  of  it  when  removed.  We 
never  say  a  shovel  full  or  a  load  of  ground.  We  say 
under  ground,  but  not  under  earth ;  and  we  speak  of 
the  globe  as  divided  into  land  and  water,  not  into 
ground  and  water.  Yet  ground,  earth,  and  land,  are 
often  used  synonymously.  We  say,  the  produce  or 
fruits  of  the  ground,  of  the  earth,'or  of  land.  The 
water  overflows  the  low  ground,  or  the  low  land. 


There  was  not  s 

Thi'  grnnn/i  sha 
The  lire  ran  ale 


l  to  till  the  ground.  —  On.  ii. 
e  its  increase.  — Zech.  v i ii. 
i  the  ground.  —  Exod.  b:. 


2.  Region  ;  territory  ;  as,  Egyptian  ground ;  Brit- 
ish ground ;  heavenly  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land  ;  estate ;  possession 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbor's  grounds.       Dryden. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  floor  or  pavement. 

Dagon  had  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground.  —  1  Sam.  v. 

5.  Foundation  ;  that  which  supports  any  thing. 
This  argument  stands  on  defensible  ground.'  Hence, 

6.  Fundamental  cause  ;  primary  reason,  or  origi- 
nal principle.  He  stated  the  grounds  of  his  complaint. 

Making  happiness  the  ground  of  his  unhappiness.     Sidney. 

7.  First  principles ;  as,  the  grounds  of  religion. 

Milton. 

8.  In  painting,  that  which  is  first  put  on  ;  the  sur- 
face on  which  a  figure  or  object  is  represented  ;  that 
surface  or  substance  which  retains  the  original  color, 
and  to  which  the  other  colors  are  applied  to  make 
the  representation  ;  as,  crimson  on  a  white  ground. 

9.  In  manufactures,  the  principal  color,  to  which 
others  are  considered  as  ornamental.        Hahemill. 

10.  Grounds  ;  plural,  the  bottom  of  liquors  ;  dregs  ; 
lees ;  feces ;  as,  coffee  grounds ;  the  grounds  of 
strong  beer. 

The  term  grounds  is  also  used  in  architecture,  to  de- 
note pieces  of  woud,  flush  with  the  plastering,  to 
which  moldings,  &c,  are  attached.  Brande. 

11.  The  plain  song;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
are  raised. 

On  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

12.  In  etching,  a  gummous  composition  spread  over 
the  surface  of  "the  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the 
nitric  acid  from  eating,  except  where  the  ground  is 
opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  Encyc. 

13.  Field  or  place  of  action.  He  fought  with  fury, 
and  would  not  quit  the  ground. 

14.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a  composition  in 
which  the  base,  consisting  of  a  few  bars  of  independ- 
ent notes,  is  continually  repeated  to  a  continually 
varying  melody.  Busby. 

15.  The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

16.  Formerly,  the  pit  of  a  playhouse.      B.  Jonson. 
To  gain  ground;  to  advance;  to  proceed  forward 

in  conflict ;  as,  an  army  in  battle  gains  ground. 
Hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage ;  to  have  some  suc- 
cess; as,  the  army  gains  ground  on  the  enemy. 
Hence, 

2.  To  gain  credit;  to  prevail;  to  become  more  gen- 
era! or  extensive  ;  as,  the  opinion  gains  ground. 

To  lose  ground  ;  to  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw 
from  the  position  taken.  Hence,  to  lose  advantage. 
Hence, 

2.  To  lose  credit;  to  decline;  to  become  less  in 
force  or  extent. 

To  give  ground  ;  to  recede  ;  to  yield  advantage. 

To  get  ground,  and  to  gather  ground,  are  seldom 
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GROUND,  v.  t.    To  lay  or  set  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  found  ;  to  fix  or  set,  as  on  a  foundation, 
cause,  reason,  or  principle  ;  as,  arguments  grounded 
on  reason  ;  faith  grounded  on  -cri|>tm ;tl  evidence. 

3.  To  settle  in  first  principles ;  to  fix  firmly. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.  —  Eph.  iii. 

GROUND,  v.  i.  To  run  aground  ;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  fixed  ;  as,  the  ship  grounded  in  two  fath- 
oms of  water. 

GROUND,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Grind. 

GROUND'AGE,  n.  A  tax  paid  by  a  ship  for  the 
ground  or  space  it  occupies  while  in  port.      Bouvier. 

GROUND'-AN"GLING,  n.  Fishing  without  a  float, 
with  a  weight  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hook. 

GROUND'-ASH,  7i.  A  sapling  of  ash ;  a  young  shoot 
from  the  stump  of  an  ash.  Mortimer. 

GROUND'-liAIT,  71.  Bait  consisting  of  balls  of  boiled 
barley,  &c,  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to 
collect  together  the  fish.  Walton. 

GROUND-CHER'RY,  71.  An  American  weed  'physea- 
lis  viscosa)  having  an  inflated  calyx,  or  seed-pod. 

GROUND'ED,  pp.     Laid  in  tin-  ground  :  run  aground 

GROUND'ED-LY,  adv.     Upon  firm  principles. 

GROUND'-FLoOR,  71.  The  first  or  lower  floor  of  a 
house.  But  the  English  call  the  second  floor  from 
the  ground  the  first  floor. 

GRQUND'-FORM,  71.  In  grammar,  the  basis  of  a 
word,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  added  in  declen- 
sion or  conjugation.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
the  same  as  the  root.  Gibbs. 

GROUND'-HOG,  71.  [ground  and  hog.]  The  popular 
name  of  the  American  Arctiums,  or  marmot,  usually 
called,  in  New  England,  woodchuck. 

GROUND'-I-VY,  71.  A  well-known  plant,  the  Gle- 
chnmu  hcdrnliTU  .'   calb  d,  al-o,  ul.dwofanA  gill. 

GROUND'LESS,  a.  Wanting  ground  or  foundation  ; 
wanting  cause  or  reason  for  support ;  as,  groundless 
fear. 

2.  Not  authorized  ;  false  ;  as,  a  groundless  report 
or  assertion. 

GROUND'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  reason  or  cause  ; 
without  authority  for  support.  Boyle. 

GROUND'LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  just  cause,  rea- 
son, or  authority  for  support.  Tillotson. 

GROUND'LING.  ii.  A  fish  that  keeps  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  Shak. 

2.  Anciently,  one  who  stood  in  the  pit  of  the  thea- 
ter, which  was  literally  on  the  ground,  having  neither 
floor  nor  benches.  Toone. 

GROUND'LY,  adv.  Upon  principles ;  solidly.  Ascham. 
[A  bad  word,  and  mot  used.] 

GR(  >;:.\'I>'-.\I',ST,  n.     A  nest  on  the  ground. 

GROUND'-NUT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Arachis  hypogaa, 
called  also  pea-nut,  a  native  of  South  America.  [See 
als,  Earth-Nut.] 

2.  A  leguminous,  twining  plant,  Apios  tubcrosa, 
producing  clusters  of  dark-purple  dowers,  and  having 
a  root  tuherous  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

GROUND-OAK,  71.     A  sapling  of  oak.       Mortimer. 

GROUND'-PINE,  ti.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Teucrium 
or  germander,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  resinous 
smell.  Encyc.     Hill. 

GROUND'-PLATE,  71.  In  architecture,  the  ground- 
plates  are  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or 
near  the  ground,  framed  into  one  another  with  mor- 
tises and  tenons.  Harris. 

GROUND'-PLOT,  71.    The  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. 
2.  The  ichnography  of  a  building.  Johnson. 

GROUND'-RENT,  it.  Bent  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
building  on  another  man's  land.  Johnson. 

GROUND  -ROOM,  ti.  A  room  on  the  ground  ;  a  low- 
er room.  Tatlcr. 

GROUND'SEL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Senecio,  of 
several  species. 

GROUND'SEL,    )  71.      [around  and    Sax.  syll,  basis, 

GROUND'SILL,  j  allied  probably  to  L.  sella,  that 
which  is  set.     See  Sill.]     * 

The  timber  of  a  building  which  lies  next  to  the 
ground,  commonly  called  a  sill. 

GROUND'-SWELL,  71.  A  swell  and  heaving  of  the 
sea,  with  great  power  from  beneath,  while  the  sur- 
face is  not  agitated  by  any  existing  tempest. 

GROUND'-TACK-LE,  (-tak-1,)  n.  In  ships,  a  general 
term  for  every  thing  necessary  to  secure  a  vessel  at 
anchor.  Totten. 

GROUND'-WORK,  7t.  The  work  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  support  of  any  thing ;  the  basis ;  the 
fundamentals. 

2.  The  ground  ;  that  to  which  the  rest  are  addition- 
al. Dryden. 

3.  First  principle  ;  original  reason.  Dryden. 
GROUP,  n.     [It.  groppo,  a  knot,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  groupe; 

Sp.  grupo.     It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  croup, 
crupper,  rump  ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape.] 

1.  A  cluster,  crowd,  or  throng  ;  an  assemblage, 
either  of  persons  or  things  ;  a  number  collected  with- 
out any  regular  form  or  arrangement ;  as,  &frvup  of 
men  or  of  trees  ;  a  group  of  isles. 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  an  assemblage  of  two 
or  more  figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things,  which 
have  some  relation  to  each  otner. 
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GROUP,  v.t.    [-Fr.  grouper.} 

To  form  a  group ;  to  bring  or  place  together  in  a 
cluster  or  knot ;  to  form  an  assemblage. 

The  difficulty  li'  s  in  ilniwin*  v* 1 1 c S  .li^i-u.siiKc,  or,  as  the  painters 
term  it,  m  grouping  such  a  multitude  ul  ilin:  ivm  ..!  i  cts. 

GROUPED,  (groopt,)  pp.  or  a.    Formed  or  placed  in  a 

crowd. 
GROWING,  ppr.    Bringing  together  in  a  cluster  or 


the  objects  of  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture.     Ctjc. 
u      3  3 

GROUSE,  (grous/  n.  [Pers.  (_p»«.^.  khoros,  gros, 
a  cock." 

A  heath-cock,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Tetrao.  The  name  is  given  to  several  species, 
highly  prized  for  food,  such  as  the  black  game,  the 
red  game,  the  ptarmigan,  the  ruffed  grouse,  &c. 

GROUSE,  v.  i.    To  seek  or  shoot  grouse. 

GROIJS'ING,  ppr.     Shooting  grouse. 

GROUT,  «.     [Sax.  grid.     See  Groat.] 

1.  Coarse  meal  ;  pollard. 

2.  A  kind  of  wild  apple.  Johnson. 

3.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar,  used  for  pouring  into  the 
joints  of  masonry  and  brick-work.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  finer  material,  used  in  finishing  the  hest 
ceilings.  Gwilt.     Brands. 

4.  Lees  ;  that  which  purges  off.  Warner. 

5.  Wort  of  the  last  running.  IMloway. 
GROUT'ING,  n.    The  process  of  filling  in  or  finishing 

with  grout.  Gwilt. 

2.  The  grout  thus  filled  in. 

GROUT'NOL.     See  Growthead. 

GROVE,  n.  [Sax.  graf,  graf,  a  grave,  a  cave,  a  grove ; 
Goth,  groba;  from  cutting  an  avenue,  or  from  the  re- 
semblance of  an  avenue  to  a  channel.] 

1.  In  gardening,  a  small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  grove  is  either  open  or  close  ; 
open  when  consisting  of  large  trees  whose  branches 
shade  the  ground  below  ;  close  when  consisting  of 
trees  and  underwood,  which  defend  the  avenues  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  violent  winds.      Eneyc. 

2.  A  wood  of  small  extent.  In  America,  the  word 
is  applied  to  a  wood  of  natural  growth  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  to  planted  trees  in  a  garden ;  but  only  to  a 
wood  of  small  extent,  and  not  to  a  forest. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  wood,  or  trees  in  a 
wood. 

Tall  groves  of  masts  arose  in  beauteous  pride.  Trumbull. 

GROV.EL,  (grov'l,)  v.  i.  [Ice.  gruva;  Chaucer,  groff, 
flat  on  the  ground  or  face ;  Scot,  on  groufe ;  allied  to 
grope,  which  see.] 

1.  To  creep  on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to  the 
ground  ;  to  lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  body  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  ;  to  act  in  a  prostrate  posture. 

Gaze  on  and  grovel  on  thy  face.  Shale. 

To  creep  and  grovel  on  the  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  low  or  mean  ;  as,  groveling  sense  ;  grovel- 
ing thoughts,  Dryden.     Mdison. 

GROV.EL.  ER,  n.  One  who  grovels;  an  abject  wretch. 

GROV'BL-ING,  ppr.  Creeping;  moving  on  the  ground. 
2.  a.     Mean  ;  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

GRO  V'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  grove  ;  frequenting  groves. 

GROW,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Grew  ;  pp.  Grown.  [Sax.  growan ; 
1).  groeyen  ;  Dan.  groer ;  Sw.  gro,  a  contracted  word  ; 
W.  crotiaw,  crytha,  to  grow,  to  swell.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  same  word  as  L.  crcsco,  Russ.  rastu,  rostu,  a 
dialectical  variation  of  crodh  or  grodh.  The  French 
croltre,  and  Eng.  increase,  retain  the  final  conso- 
nant.] 

1.  To  enlarge  in  bulk  or  stature,  by  a  natural,  im- 
perceptible addition  el"  matter,  through  ducts  and  se- 
creting organs,  as  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  to 
vegetate  as  plants,  or  to  be  augmented  by  natural 
process,  as  animals.  Thus,  a  plant  grows  from  a 
seed  to  a  shrub  or  tree,  and  a  human  being  grows 
from  a  fetus  to  a  man. 

He  causeth  tlie  grass  to  grow  for  cattle.  —  Ps.  civ. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  as,  wheat  grows 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  ;  rice  grows  only  in  warm 
climates. 

3.  To  increase  ,  to  be  augmented  ;  to  wax  ;  as,  a 
body  grows  larger  by  inflation  or  distention  ;  intem- 
perance is  a  growing  evil. 

4.  To  advance  ;  to  improve  ;  to  make  progress  ;  as, 
to  grow  in  grace,  in  knowledge,  in  piety.  The  young 
man  is  growing  in  reputation. 

5.  To  advance  ;  to  extend.  His  reputation  is  grow- 
ing. 

6.  To  come  by  degrees  ;  to  become  ;  to  reach  any 
state;  is,  he  grows  mure  skillt'ul,  or  more  prudent. 
Let  not  vice  grow  to  a  habit,  or  into  a  habit. 

7.  To  come  forward  ;  to  advance.  [JVot  much  used.] 
Whiter  begun  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolles. 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another ;  to 
become ;  as,  to  grow  pale  j    to  grow  poor  ;    to  grow 

9.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  cause  or  reason.  Lax 
morals  may  grow  from  errors  in  opinion. 


Hoy. 
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10.  To  accrue ;  to  come. 

Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurl  of  the  kings  ?  —  Ezra  iv. 

1 1.  To  swell ;  to  increase  ;  as,  the  wind  grew  to  a 
tempest. 

To  grow  out  of;  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the 
soil,  or  as  a  branch  from  the  main  stem. 

These  wars  have  grown  out  of  commercial  considerations. 

Federalist,  Hamilton. 

To  grow  up ;  to  arrive  at  manhood,  or  to  advance 
to  f' ill  stature  or  maturity. 

To  grow  up ;  1  to  close  and  adhere  ;  to  become 

To  grow  together  ;  )  united  by  growth,  as  flesh  or 
the  bark  of  a  tree  severed. 

Grow  signifies,  properly,  to  shoot  out,  to  enlarge  ; 
but  it  is  often  used  to  denote  a  passing  from  one  state 
to  another,  and  from  greater  to  less. 

Marriages  grow  less  frequent.  Paley. 

[To  grow  less,  is  an  abuse  of  this  word  ;  the  phrase 
should  be,  to  become  less.] 
GROW,  v.  r..t  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  produce ;  to  raise ; 
as,  a  farmer  grows  large  quantities  of  wheat.     [This 
is  a  modern,  agricultural  use  of  grow,  but  prevalent 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  use  begins  to  be 
imitated  in  America.    Until  within  a  few  years,  we 
never  heard  grow  used  as  a  transitive  verb  in  New 
Knghnd,  and  the  ear  revolts  at  the  practice.] 
GROWER,    n.      One  who  grows  ;    that   which  in- 
creases. 
2.  In  English  use,  one  who  raises  or  produces. 
GROWING,  ppr.  or  a.    Increasing  ;  advancing  in  size 
or  extent;  becoming;  accruing;  swelling;  thriving. 
GROWL,  v.  i.  [Gr. ,  nv\\n,  a  grunting ;  Flemish,  grol- 
len.  Junius.     I).  krollen,  to  caterwaul.] 

To  murmur  or  snarl,  as  a  dog  ;  to  utter  an  angry, 
grumbling  sound.  Gay. 

GROWL,  v.  t.     To  express  by  growling.       Thomson. 
Clvi  >\VL,  n.     The  murmur  of  a  cross  dog. 
GROVVL'ER,  n.     A  snarling  cur  ;  a  grumbler. 
GUOWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Grumbling;  snarling. 
GROWL'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  grumbling  or  snarling. 
GROWL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  grumbling  manner. 
GROWN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Grow.    Advanced;  increased 
in  growth. 

2.  Having  arrived  at  full  size  or  stature ;  as,  a 
grown  woman.  Locke. 

Grown  over;  covered  by  the  growth  of  any  thing; 
GROWSE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  agrisan.]  [overgrown. 

To  shiver  ;  to  have  chills.  [Not  used.) 
GROWTH,  n.  The  gradual  increase  of  an 
vegetable  bodies ;  the  process  of  springing  from  a 
germ,  seed,  or  root,  and  proceeding  to  full  size,  by 
the  addition  of  matter,  through  ducts  and  secretory 
vessels.  In  plants,  vegetation.  We  speak  of  slow 
growth,  and  rapid  growth ;  of  early  growth,  late 
growth,  and  full  growth. 

2.  Product ;  produce  ;  that  which  has  grown  ;  as, 
a  fine  growth  of  wood. 

3.  Production  ;  any  thing  produced  ;  as,  a  poem  of 
English  grototh.  Dryden. 

4.  Increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 

Johnson. 

5.  Increase  in  extent  or  prevalence ;  as,  the  growth 
of  trade  ;  the  growth  of  vice. 

6.  Advancement;  progress;  improvement;  as, 
in-oirth  in  grace  or  piety. 

GRoWT'HEAD,  j  77.     [Probably  gross,  or  great-head.] 

GROWT'NOL,     (      A  kind  of  fish.  Minsworth. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  lubber.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

GRUB,  v.  i.  [Goth,  graban.  See  Grave.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is  probably  to  rub,  to  rake,  scrape,  or  scratch, 
as  wild  animals  dig  by  scratching.  Russ.  grebu,  to 
rake,  to  row  ;  grebca,  a  comb  ;  grab,  a  grave  ;  grob- 
lia,  a  ditch.] 
To  dig  ;  to  be  occupied  in  digging. 

GRUB,  v.  t.  To  dig  ;  mostly  followed  by  vp.  To  grub 
up,  is  to  dig  up  by  the  roots  with  an  instrument;  to 
root  out  by  digging,  or  throwing  out  the  soil ;  as,  to 
grub  up  trees,  rushes,  or  sedge. 

GRUB,  77.  [from  the  verb.]  A  name  given  to  any 
fleshy,  dingy-colored  larva,  whether  proceeding  from 
the  eggs  of  a  beetle,  moth,  or  other  insect.  It  has 
sometimes  been  confined  to  the  larva?  of  beetles  and 
weevils.  Partington. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf,  in  contempt. 

Carew. 

GRUB'-AX,  71.    A  tool  used  in  grubbing  up  roots,  &c. 

GRUB'BER,  71.     One  who  grubs. 

2.  An  instrument  for  digging  up  the  roots  of 
trees,  &c. 

GRUB'IUNG,  ppr.     Digging  up  by  the  roots. 

GRUB'  B1NG,  71.  Operation  of  digging  up  shrubs,  &c, 
bv  the  roots. 

GRUB'BING-HCE,  71.  An  instrument  for  digging  up 
trees,  shrubs,  &.c,  by  the  roots  ;  a  mattock ;  called 
also  a  grub-az. 

GRUB'BLE,  v.  t.      [G.  grubeln.     See  Grovel   and 
Grabble.] 
To  feel  rathe  dark  ;  to  grovel.     [Rare.]  Dryden. 

GRUB'STREET,  71.  or  a.     Originally,  the  name  of  a 

street  near  Moorfields,  in  London,  much  inhabited  by 

mean  writers  ;  hence  applied  to  mean  writings  ;  as, 

a  Grubstreet  poem.  Johnson. 

[The  street  is  now  called  Milton  street.     Smart.] 
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GRUDGE,  v.  t.  [W.  grwg,  a  broken,  rumbling  noise  ; 
grwgac,  a  murmur,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  murmur ; 
grwgacu,  to  grumble  ;  from  the  root  of  rhwetaw,  to 
grunt,  or  grumble;  rhwc,  a  grunt,  what  is  rough; 
L.  rugio ;  Scot,  gruch,  to  grudge,  to  repine;  Gr. 
ypvt^oi.  We  see  the  primary  sense  is,  to  grumble, 
and  this  from  the  root  of  rough.] 

1.  To  be  discontented  at  another's  enjoyments  or 
advantages  ;  to  envy  one  the  possession  or  happiness 
which  we  desire  for  ourselves. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train.  Shak. 

I  have  olten  lu-ml  lli<-  i'lv^yt'Tun.;  -say,  th-y  did  not  grudge  ua 

our  employments.  Swift. 

It  is  followed  by  two  objects,  but  probably  by  el- 
lipsis ;  as,  grudge  us,  fur  '/radge  to  us. 

2.  To  give  or  take  unwillingly. 

Nor  grudge  my  cottl  embraces  in  the  grave.  Dryden. 

They  have   g>u<U:cd   tliw    cnnir.l  um.ns,  whicn  have  set  our 

country  at  the  head  of  all  the  guvernineiiU  of  Europe. 

GRUDGE,  v.  i.     To  murmur  ;  to  repine  ;  to  complain  ; 

as,  to  grudge  or  complain  of  injustice.  Hooker. 

2.  To  be  unwilling  or  reluctant.  Grudge  not  to 
serve  your  country. 

3.  To  be  envious. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another.  —  James  v. 

4.  To  wish  in  secret.     [Not  used,  nor  proper.] 

5.  To  feel  compunction  ;  to  grieve.     [Not 
GRUDGE,  7i.t  Sullen  malice, or  malevolence: 

secret  enmity  ;  hatred  ;  as,  an  old  grudge. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  benefit. 

3.  Remorse  of  conscience.     [06s.] 
GRUDG'EONS,  (grudj'unz,)  71.  pi.  Coarse  meal.    [Not 

in  use.]  Beaum.  fy  El. 

GRUDG'ER,  71.    One  that  grudges  ;  a  murmurer. 
GRUDG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Envying;  being  uneasy  at 

another's  possession  of  something  which  we  have  a 

desire  to  possess. 
GRUDG'ING,   7t.      Uneasiness  at  the   possession   of 

something  by  another. 

2.  Reluctance;  also,  a  secret  wish  or  desire. 

Dryden. 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

3.  A  symptom  of  disease.     [Not  in  use.]     Jackson. 
GRUDG'ING-LY,  adv.     Unwillingly;  with  reluctance 


GRC'EL, 


r  proper.] 
[Mot  in  use.] 
ence ;  ill-will : 


disennleiil  ;  as,  to  give  grudgingly. 

'EL,  71.     [Fr.  gruau  ;  W.  grual.] 

V  kind  of  light  food  made  by  boiling  meal  in  wa- 


ter. It  is  usually  made  of  the  meal  of  oats  or  maize. 
GRUFF,  a.     [D.  grof;  G.  grab  ;  Dan.  g,  jv  ;  Sv/.gruf; 
W.  gruf,  a  griffin,  one  fierce  and  'bold.  | 

Of  a  rough  or  stern  manner,   voice,  or   counte- 
nance ;  sour  ;   surly  ;  severe  ;  rugged  ;  harsh. 

Addison. 
GRUFF'LY,    adv.       Roughly;     sternly;    ruggedly; 
harshly. 

And  grujjly  looked  the  god.  Dryden. 

GRUFF'NESS,  71.      Roughness  of   countenance,   of 

manner,  or  voice  ;  sternness. 
GRUM,  a.    [Dan.  gram,  cruel,  fierce,  peevish;    Sw. 
grym,   id. ;     Dan.  gremmer,  to   mourn ;    W.  gram, 
growling,  surly  ;  grymian,  to  grumble.] 

1.  Morose  ;  severe  of  countenance  ;  sour  ;  surly 

Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Low  ;  deep  in  the  throat ;   guttural ;  rumbling 
as,  a  ft-miti  voice. 

GRUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  grommelen,  grommen ;  Sax 
grymelan ;  Dan.  gremmer  ;  Fr.  grommeler ;  W.  grymi- 
al,  to  grumble  ;  Russ.  grom,  a  loud  noise,  thunder  ; 
gremlyu,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  thunder  ;  Arm. 
grommcllat ;  Ir.  cruim,  thunder ;  probably  frem  the 
root  of  rumble;  Hell.  CI).  Syr.  Djn,  to  roar,  murmur, 
thunder;  Sax.  reomian,  rhemman,  to  scream.  Class 
Em,  No.  11,  13.] 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;    to  utter  a  low 
voice  by  way  of  complaint. 

Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  growl ;   to  snarl  ;  as,  a  lion  grumbling  over 
his  prey. 

3.  To  rumble  ;  to  roar ;  to  mak«  a  harsh  and  heavy 
sounn  ;  as,  grumbling  thunder;   a  grumotmg  storm. 

iln  this  sense,  Rumble  is  generally  used.] 
UM'BLER,   71.    One  who   grumbles  or  murmurs ; 
one  who  complains ;  a  discontented  man.       Swift. 
GRUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Murmuring  through  discon- 
tent ;  rumbling  ;  growling. 
GRUM'BLING,  71.    A  murmuring  through  discontent ; 

a  rumbling. 
GRUM'BLING-LY,   adv.    With  grumbling,  or  com- 

GROME,  71.  [Fr.  grumcau ;  L.  grumus;  It.  and  Sp. 
grumo.] 

A  thick,  viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of 


,>.,-. 


GRUM'LY,  adv.      Morosely;   with  a  sullen 

nance. 
GRu'MOUS,  a.    Thick;  concreted  ;  clotted  ;  as,  gru. 
7710175  blood. 
2.  In  botany,  in  the  form  of  little  clustered  grains. 
Lindley. 
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GRC'MOUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  clotted  or 
concreted.  Wiseman. 

GRUMP'Y,  a.  Surly;  dissatisfied.  [Local  in  Eng- 
land.] Forby. 

GRUND'SEL.     See  Groundsel.  Milton. 

GRUNT,  v.  i.  [Dan.  grynter ;  G.  grunien  ;  Sax.  gru- 
nan ;  Fr.  grogner ;  Arm.  grondal ;  L.  grunnio ;  Sp. 
grunir ;  It.  grugnire.     See  Heb.  Ch.  Sam.  |  :t,  Ar. 


Li  J' 

To 


cry  out,  to  murmur.   Class  Rn,  No.  4.] 

like  a  hog ;  to  utter  a  short  groan,  or  a 

deep,  guttural  sound.  Swift.     Shak. 

GRUNT,  71.     A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 
GRUNT'ER,  n.     One' that  grunts.  [Dryden. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  gurnard   kind,  so  called  from  the 

peculiar  noise  which  it  makes.         Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
GRUNT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  the  murmuring  or 

guttural  sound  of  swine  or  other  animals. 
GRUNT'ING,  7i.     The  guttural  sound  of  swine  and 

other  animals. 
GRUNT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  grunting  or  murmurs. 
GRUNT'LE,  v.  i.    To  grunt.     [Not  much, used.] 
GRUNT'LIN.G,  n.     A  young  hog. 
GRUTCH,  for  Grudge,  is  now  vulgar,  and  not  to  be 
GRf,  7i.     [Gr.ypv.]  [used. 

1.  A  measure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  very  small,  or  of  little  value.  [Rare.] 
GRYPH'ITE,  Tt.     [L.  grnphitcs ;  Gr.  yov-oi,  hooked. 

Crowstone,  an  oblong  fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the 
head,  and  wider  toward  the  extremity,  where  it  ends 
in  a  circular  limb  ;  the  head  or  beak  is  very  hooked. 

GUA-€HA'RO-BIRD,  ti.  A  nocturnal  bird  of  South 
America,  of  the  genus  Steatornis.  It  feeds  on  hard 
fruits,  and  is  valued  for  its  fat.  Humboldt. 

GUA'IA-€UM,  (gwa'ya-kum,)  n.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  arid  also  of  the  resin  of  the  species  G.  offici- 
nale, popularly  culled  Li^unm  riles,  or  pox  wood;  a  tree 
produced  in  the  warm  climates  of  America.  The 
wood  is  very  hard,  ponderous,  and  resinous.  The 
resin  of  this  tree,  sometimes  called  guiac, -is  of  a 
greenish  cast,  and  much  used  in  medicine.    Encyc. 

PUA'NA,  ti.  A  species  of  lizard,  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

GUANA 'GO,  7i.  The  Auchenia  Huanaca,  a  species 
of  tie  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  to  which  the  la- 
ma belongs.  It  inhabits  the  Andes,  and  is  domesti- 
cated.    It  is  allied  to  the  camel. 

GUA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Yielding  guano.  Ure. 

GUA'NO,  n.  A  substance  found  on  some  parts  of  the 
South  American  and  African  coasts,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  sea-fowls,  and  composed  chiefly  of  their 
excrement ;  used  as  a  manure.  Ure. 

GUA'RA,  7i.  A  bird  of  Brazil,  the  Tantalus  ruber, 
about  the  size  of  a  spoonbill.  When  first  hatched, 
it  is  black  ;  it  afterward  changes  to  grav,  and  then 
to  vivid  red.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

GUAR-AN-TEE',  (gar-an-tee',)  71.  [Fr.  garant ;  Sp. 
garantia ;  Arm.  goarand  ;  Ir.  barranta  ;  W.  gwarant.] 
1.  An  undertaking  or  engagement,  by  a  third  per- 
son or  party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  shall  be 
observed  bv  the  contracting  parties  or  by  one  of  them  ; 
of 


guarantee  in  a  treaty.  Hamilton. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  the  stipulations 
of  another  performed.  [Guarantee  is  becoming  the 
prevalent  spelling.] 
GUAR-AN-TEE',  (gar-an-tee',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  garantir; 
It,  guarentire ;  Arm.  goaranti ;  W.  gwarantu,  fpom 
gwar,  secure,  smooth,  or  rather  from  gwara,  to  fend, 
to  fence,  the  root  of  guard,  that  is,  to  drive  off,  to 
hold  off,  to  stop;  D.  waaren,  to  preserve,  to  indem- 
nify; Sax.  wermn,  to  defend  ;  Eng.  to  ward;  allied 
to  warren,  &c.     See  Warrant.] 

1.  To  warrant ;  to  make  sure  ;  to  undertake  or  en- 
gage that  another  person  shall  perform  what  he  has 
stipulated  ;  to  oblige  one's  self  to  see  that  another's 
engagements  are  performed  ;  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of;  as,  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  a  treaty. 

Madison.     Hamilton. 

2.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events, 
as  claims,  rights,  or  possessions.  [Thus,  in  the 
treaty  of  1778,  France  guaranteed  to  the  United 
States  their  liberty,  sovereitinty,  and  independence, 
and  their  possessions  ;  and  the  United  States  guar- 
anteed to  France  its  possessions  in  America. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  lo  every  Suae  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government.    Const,  of  United  Stales. 

3.  To  indemnify  ;  to  save  harmless.  [See  Guar- 
anty.] 

GUAR-AN-TEED',  )    _      w ,    . 

GUAR'AN-TiED,    j  »»■    Warranted. 

GUAR-AN-TEE'ING,  ppr.     Warranting. 

GUAR'AN-TOR,  (gar'an-tor,)  n.  A  warrantor;  one 
who  engages  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of  another 
are  performed  ;  also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUAR'AN-TY,  (gar'an-ty,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  garantir.]  To 
warrant ;  to  make  sure  ;  to  undertake  or  engage  that 
another  person  shall  perform  what  he  has  stipulated. 

2.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events. 

3.  To  indemnify  ;  to  save  harmless. 
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GUAR'AN-TY,  (gar'an-ty,)  71.  [Fr.  garant;  Sp.  ga- 
rantia.] An  undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
person  or  party,  that  the  stipulations  of  covenant 
shall  be  observed  by  the  contracting  parties  or  by  one 
of  them. 


look,  to  behold  ;  Basque,  gordi;  W.  gioara,  to  fend 
or  guard,  to  fence,  to  play.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strike,  strike  back,  repel,  beat  down,  or  to  turn  back 
or  stop;  hence,  to  keep  or  defend,  as  by  repelling 
assault  or  danger.  The  sense  of  seeing,  looking,  is 
secondary,  from  the  sense  of  guarding,  and  we  re- 
tain a  similar  application  of  the  root  of  this  word  in 
beware  ;  or  it  is  from  the  sense  of  reaching,  or  cast- 
ing the  eye,  or  from  turning  the  head.  This  is  the 
English  to  ward.  In  W.,  gwar  is  secure,  mild,  pla- 
cid, that  is,  set,  fixed,  held.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
G.  walir,  true,  L.  verus;  wdhren,  to  keep,  to  last,  to 
hold  out ;  bewahren,  to  keep  or  preserve ;  bewdhren, 
to  verify,  to  confirm  ;  D.  waar,  true  ;  waaren,  to  keep, 
preserve,  indemnify  ;  waarande,  a  warren,  and  guar- 
antee ;  waarison,  a  garrison  ;  Dan.  vaer,  wary,  vigi- 
lant, watching;  Eng.  ware,  aware;  Dan.  verger,  lo 
guard,  defend,  maintain;  vare,  a  guard,  or  watch, 
wares,  merchandise  ;  rarer,  to  keep,  last,  endure ; 
Sw.  vara,  to  watch,  and  to  be,  to  exist ;  Dan.  v&rer, 
to  be;  Sax.  warian,  wcrian,  to  guard,  to  defend,  to  be 
wary.  The  sense  of  existing  implies  extension  or 
continuance.     See  Regard  and  Reward.] 

1.  To  secure  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack  ;  to  pro- 
tect ;  to  defend  ;  to  keep  in  safety.  We  guard  a  city 
by  walls  and  forts  ;  a  harbor  is  guarded  by  ships, 
booms,  or  batteries  ;  innocence  should  be  guarded  by 
prudence  and  piety ;  let  observation  and  experience 
guard  us  against  temptations  to  vice. 

2.  To  secure  against  objections  or  the  attacks  of 
malevolence. 

Homer  has  guarded  every  circumstance  with  caution.     Broome. 

3.  To  accompany  and  protect ;  to  accompany  for 
protection  ;  as,  to  guard  a  general  on  a  journey  ;  to 
guard  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

4.  To  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornaments.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

5.  To  gird  ;  to  fasten  by  binding.  B.  Jonson. 
GUARD,  v.  i.    To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or  defense ; 

to  be  cautious  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  defense  or  safety. 
Guard  against  mistakes,  or  against  temptations. 
GUARD,  71.    [Fr.  garde;  Sp.guarda;  ll.guardia;  Eng. 

1.  Defense  ;  preservation  or  security  against  in- 
jury, loss,  or  attack. 

2.  That  which  secures  against  attack  or  injury ; 
that  which  defends.  Modesty  is  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence. 

3.  A  man  or  body  of  men  occupied  in  preserving  a 
person  or  place  from  attack  or  injury ;  he  or  they 
whose  business  is  to  defend,  or  to  prevent  attack  or 
surprise.  Kings  have  their  guards  to  secure  their 
persons.  Joseph  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  captain  of 
Pharaoh's  guard. 

4.  A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance ;  or  the  act  of 
observing  what  passes,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise 
or  attack  ;  care  ;  attention  ;  watch  ;  heed.  Be  on 
your  guard;  temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard. 

5.  That  which  secures  against  objections  .or  cen- 
sure ;  caution  of  expression. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards  and  re- 
strictions as  1.  Alterbury. 

6.  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  which  protects  the 

7.  In  fencing,  a  posture  of  defense.  [hand. 

8.  An  ornamental  lace,  hem,  or  border.     [Ota.] 
Advanced  guard ;  I  in    military    affairs,   a  body    of 
Van  guard ;  J      troops,   either  horse  or   foot, 

that  march  before  an  army  or  division,  to  prevent 

surprise,  or  give  notice  of  danger. 

Rear  guard  ;  a  body  of  troops  that  march  in  the 

rear  of  an  army  or  division,  for  its  protection. 

Life  guard  ;  a  body  of  select  troops,  whose  duty  is 

to  defend  the  person  of  a  prince  or  other  officer. 
The  guards  of  a  steamboat  are  a  widening  of  the 

deck  by  a  framework  of  6trong  timbers,  which  curve 

out  on  each  side  to  the  water-wheel,  and  protect  it 

and  the  shaft  against  collision  with  wharfs  and  other 

boats. 
GUARD'-BoAT,  n.     A  boat  appointed  to  row  the 

rounds  among  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor,  to  observe 

that  their  officers  keep  a  good  look-out.  Mar.  Diet. 
GUARD'-CHAM-BER,7i.    A  guard-room.    1  Kings  xiv. 
GUARD'-ROOM,  71.    A  room  for  the  accommodation 


GUARD'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  protected. 
GUARD'AGE,  11.     Wardship.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GUARD'ANT,  a.     Acting  as  guardian.     [Obs.] 

2.  In  heraldry,  having  the  face  turned  toward  the 
spectator. 
GUARD'ANT,  71.    A  guardian.  Shak. 


GUE 

GUARD'ED, pp.  Defended;  protected;  accompanied 
by  a  guard  ;  provided  with  means  of  defense. 

2.  a.  Cautious ;  circumspect.  He  was  guarded  in 
his  expressions. 

3.  Framed  or  uttered  with  caution ;  as,  his  expres- 
sions were  guarded. 

GUARD'ED-LY,  adv.    With  circumspection. 
GUARD'ED-NESS,  71,    Caution;  circumspection. 
GUARD'ER,  71.    One  that  guards. 
GUARD'FUL,  a.     Wary  ;  cautious. 
GUARD'I-AN,  71.      [from  guard;    Fr.  gardien;    Sp. 
guardian.] 

1.  A  warden  ;  one  who  guards,  preserves,  or  se- 
cures ;  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  committed  for 
preservation  from  injury. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  and  education  of  an  orphan  who 
is  a  minor,  or  of  any  person  who  is  not  of  sufficient 
discretion  to  manage  his  own  concerns.  The  person 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  guardian  is  called  his  ward. 

Guardian  of  tlte  spiritualities ;  the  person  to  whom 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  diocese  is  intrusted, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

GUARD'I-AN,  a.  Protecting;  performing  the  office 
of  a  protector  ;  as,  a  Guardian  atiL'el  ;   truardian  care. 

GUARD'I-AN-ESS,  n.  A  female  guardian.  [Not  in 
use.]  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

GUiARD'I-AN-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  guardian  ; 
protection  ;  care  ;  watch. 

GUARD'ING,  ppr.  Defending;  protecting;  securing; 
attending  for  protection. 

GUARD'LESS,  a.     Without  a  euard  or  defense. 

GUARD'SHIP,  71.     Care  ;  protection.     [Little  used.] 

GUA'RISH,  (ga'rish,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  guerir.]  [Swift. 

To  heal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GUA'VA,  (gw'a'va,)  71.  An  American  tree,  and  its  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Psiditim.  Two  species  are  well  known, 
the  P.  pyriferum,  or  white  guava,  and  P.  pomiferum,  or 
red  guava.  The  fruit  or  berry  is  largo  and  oval-shaped, 
like  a  pomegranate,  which  it  resembles  in  its  astrin- 
gent quality.  The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  jelly.     Encyc. 

GO'BER-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  gubcrno.] 
To  govern.     [Not  used.] 

GU-BER-NA'TION,  71.    [L.  gubernatw.  See  Govern.] 
Government ;  rule;  direction.     [Rare.]      Watts. 

GO'BER-NA-T  IVE,  a.     Governing.  Chaucer. 

GU-BER-NA-TO'Rl-AL,  a.     [L.  gubernator.] 
Pertaining  to  government,  or  to  a  governor. 
[Sometimes  used  in  America.] 

GUD'GEON,  (gud'jun,)  71.  *  [Fr.  goujon.] 

1.  A  small,  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  Cypri- 
nus,  a  fish  easily  caught ;   and  hence, 

2.  A  person  easily  cheated  or  insnared.        Swift. 

3.  A  bait;  allurement;  something  to  be  caught  to 
a  man's  disadvantage.  Shak. 

*  4.  An  iron  pin  on  which  a  wheel  or  shaft  of  a  ma- 
cTiine  turns.  In  a  ship,  a  clamp  on  which  the  rudder 
turns.  Hcbert.     Totten. 

Sea-gudgeon  ;  the  black  goby  or  rock-fish. 

GuIbRE;!""     [**»*■,  infidel.] 

The  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Per- 
sian fire-worshipers.  The  Quebers  inhabit  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Persia,  are  poor,  and  miserably  oppressed 
by  their  Mohammedan  lords.  In  India,  they  are 
called  Paioees.  Murdoek. 

GUEL'DER-ROSE,  (gel'der-)  71.     See  Gelder-Rose. 

GUELF,     j(gweif,)7i.    The  Guelfs,  so  called  from  the 

GUELPH,  j  name  of  a  family,  composed  a  faction 
formerly  in  Italy;  opposed  tothe  Ghibeli&es.  J.  Adams. 

GUER'DON,  (ger'don,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  the  same  root 
as  reward,  Norm,  regarde.] 

A  reward  ;  requital ;  recompense  ;  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Milton. 

GUER'DON,  v.  U     To  reward.     [Obs.]      B.  Jonson. 

GUER'DON-A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  reward.    Buck. 

GUER'DON-£D,  pp.     Rewarded. 

GUER'DON-LESS,  a.     Unrecompensed.     [Obs.] 

GUER-RIL'LA,  (gwer-ril'la.)  ,1.  or  a.  [$p.,  little  war.] 
A  term  applied  to  an  irregular  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  by  the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  north  of  Spain  during  the  Pen- 
insular war.  The  term  is,  for  the  most  part,  used 
adjectively. 

GUESS,  (ges,)  v.  f,t  [D.  gissen  ;  Sw.gissa;  Ir.  gea- 
sam;  Dan.  giettcr.  It  coincides  with  cast,  like  the 
L.  conjicio  ;  for  in  Danish,  gictter  is  to  guess,  and  gict- 
huus,  is  a  casting-house  or  fotindcry,  gydcr,  to  pour 
out.  Hence  we  see  that  this  is  the  G.  giessen,  to 
pour,  cast,  or  found,  Eng.  to  gush.    In  Russ.  gadayu 

is  to  guess,  and  kidayu,  to  cast.  Ar.  ._*_:=»  chaiai,  to 

divine  or  guess.  Class  Gs,  No.  31.  See  also  Class 
Gd.  The  sense  is,  to  cast,  that  is,  to  throw  together 
circumstances,  or  lo'cast  forward  in  mind.] 

1.  To  conjecture  ;  to  form  an  opinion  without  cer- 
tain principles  or  means  of  knowledge  ;  to  judge  at 
random,  either  of  a  present  unknown  fact  or  of  a 
future  fttct. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess.  Pope. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  from  some  reasons 
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that  render  a  thing  probable,  but  fall  short  of  suf- 
ficient evidence.  From  slight  circumstances  or  oc- 
casional expressions,  we  guess  an  author's  meaning. 

3.  To  hit  upon  by  accident.  Locke. 

4.  To  suppose  ;  to  think  ;  to  be  inclined  to  believe. 
Your  own  people  have  informed  you,  I  guess,  by  (hi'.  lime. 

Muldieton. 

GUESS,  v.  i.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  at  random. 
We  do  not  know  which  road  to  take,  but  we  must 
guess  at  it. 

GUESS,  n.  Conjecture  ;  judgment  without  any  cer- 
tain evidence  or  grounds. 

His  art's  like  phyeic,  but  a  happy  guest.  Dryden. 

GUESS'ED,  (gest,)  pp.    Conjectured  ;  divined. 

GUESS'ER,  n.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer;  one 
who  judges  or  gives  an  opinion  without  certain  means 
of  knowing.  Pope. 

GUESS'ING,  ppr.  Conjecturing  ;  judging  without 
certain  evidence  or  grounds  of  opinion. 

GUESS'LN'G,  n.     The  funning  of  conjectures. 

GUESS'ING-LY,  ado.     By  way  of  conjecture.  Shak. 

GUESS'-RoPE.     See  Guest-Rope. 

GUESS'- WORK,  n.  Work  performed  at  hazard  or  by 
mere  conjecture. 

GUEST,  (gest,)  n.  [Sax.  /rest;  G.  and  D.  gast ;  Dan. 
gicst ;  Sw.  gast ;  W.  g wist,  a  going  out,  a  visit,  p.n 
"—,  a  lodging  ;  also,  to  visit,  to  be  a  guest ;  gwes,  a 
guest.    This  is  the  Latin    '  '' 


Hues.  .. 


Eng.  visit,  with  the  Celtic  prefix.     See  Owen's  Welsh 
Dictionary.] 

1.  A  stranger ;  one  who  comes  from  a  distance, 
and  takes  lodgings  at  a  place,  either  for  a  night  or 
for  a  longer  time.  Sidney. 

2.  A  visitor;  a  stranger  or  friend  entertained  in 
the  house  or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by  in- 
vitation or  otherwise. 

The  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
GUEST'-CHAM-BER,  n.    An  apartment  appropriated 

to  the  entertainment  of  guests.     Marie  xiv. 
GUEST'-RITE,  n.     Office  due  to  a  guest.   Chapman. 
GUEST'-RoPE,  |  n.    A  rope  to  tow  with,  or  to  make 
GUESS'-Rol'E,  ,      fast  a  boat.  Mir.  Diet. 

GUEST' WISE,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  guest. 
GUG'GLE.    See  Gurgle. 
GUHR,  (gur,)  n.    A  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water, 

found  in  the  cavities  or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly  white, 

but  sometimes  red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of  clay 

or  ocher.  Nicholson.     Cleaodand. 

GUID'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  guided  or  governed  by 

counsel.  Sprat. 

GUID'AGE,  7i.    [See  Guide.]     The  reward  given  to  a 

guide  for  services.     [Little  used.] 
GUID'ANCE,  n.     [See  Guide.]     The  act  of  guiding  ; 

direction;   government;  a  leading.    Submit  to  the 

guidance  of  age  and  wisdom. 
GUIDE,    (glde,)   v.  t.     [Fr.  guider;   It.  guidare;  Sp. 

guiar,  to  guide  ;   guia,  a  guide,    and,  in    seamen's 

language,  a  guy;  Port.  id.    See  Class  Gd,  No    17, 

53.] 

1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way ;  to  conduct  in  a 
course  or  path  ;  as,  to  guide  an  enemy  or  a  traveler, 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  road  or  course. 

The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

2.  To  direct ;  to  order. 

He  will  guide  his  allairs  with  discretion.  —Ps.  cxii. 

3.  To  influence ;  to  give  direction  to.  Men  are 
guided  by  their  interest,  or  supposed  interest. 

4.  To  instruct  and  direct.  Let  parents  guide  their 
children  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  happiness. 

5.  To  direct ;  to  regulate  and  manage ;  to  superin- 
tend 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children,  and  guide 
the  house. -lfim.v. 


GUIDE. 


7t.     [Fr.  guide  ;  It.  guida  ;  Sp.  guia.] 
person  who,leads  or  duvets  another  in  his 
■  or  course  ;  a  conductor.      The  army  followed 
guide.     The  traveler   may  be  deceived   by  his 


of  life. 

He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death.  —Ps.  xlviii. 

3.  A  director;  a  regulator;   that  which  leads  or 
conducts.     Experience  is  one  of  our  best  guides. 

GUID'ED,  pp.  Led  ;  conducted  ;  directed  in  the  way; 
instructed  and  directed. 

GUIDE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  guide;  wanting  a 
director.  Dryden.* 

GUIDE'-POST,  n.  A  post  at  the  forks  of  a  road,  for 
directing  travelers  the  way. 

GUID'ER,  n.    A  guide  ;  one  wr.o  guides  or  directs. 
South. 

GUID'ING,  ppr.  Leading ;  conducting ;  directing  ; 
superintending. 

CUl'DON,  (gi'don,)  ti  [Fr.]  The  silk  standard  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  or  light  dragoons.  It  is  broad 
at  one  extreme,  and  almost  pointed  at  the  other. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

■JUILD,  (gild,)  ti.  [Sax.  grid,  girl,/,  gild,  or  gyld;  D. 
gild;  G.  glide;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  geldan,  gil- 
dan,  to  pay,  because  each  member  of  the  society  was 


to  pay  something  toward  the  charge  and  support  of 
tli.'  company.] 

In  England,  a  society,  fraternity,  or  company,  as- 
sociated for  some  purpose,  pnitioularly  for  carrying 
on  commerce.  The  merchant-n-tu/tis  of  our  ancestors 
answer  to  our  modern  corporations.  They  were  li- 
censed by  the  king,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders 
of  their  own.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

GUILD'A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  a  tax.  Spelman. 

GUILD'ER.     See  Gilder. 

GUILD'-HALL,  (gild'hawl,)  n.  The  hall  where  a 
guild  or  corporation  usually  assemble  ;  the  great 
court  of  judicature  in  London. 
GUILE,  (glle,)  7i.  [Qu.  Old  French  guille,  or  gille.  It 
may  be  the  Celtic  form  of  Eng.  wile.  See  Ethiopic, 
Cast.  col.  533.] 

Craft;  cunning;  artifice;  duplicity;  deceit;  usu- 
ally in  a  bad  sense. 

We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 

To  wag'-  by  I'TCi.  or  guilr  elrnal  war.  A77/(On. 

Ji.liukl  .in  Israelii-'  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile John  i. 

GUILE,  7i.  (.     To  disguise  craftily.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 
GUILE'FUL,  a.     Cunning  ;  crafty  ;  artful ;  wily  ;  de- 
ceitful ;  insidious  ;  as,  a  guileful  person. 

2.  Treacherous  ;  deceitful.  Slialt. 

3.  Intended  to  deceive  ;  as,  guileful  words. 
GUILE'FIJL-LY,  adv.    Artfully  ;  insidiously  ;  treach- 
erously. Mdton. 

GUILF/FUL-NESS,  ti.    Deceit ;  secret  treachery. 

Sherwood. 

GUILE'LESS,  a.    Free  from  guile  or  deceit ;  artless ; 
frank;  sincere;  honest. 

GUILE'LESS-LY,  ado.     Artlessly  ;  honestly. 

GUILE'LESS-NESS,  n.     Simplicity;   freedom  from 
guile. 

GUIL'ER,  n.    One  who  betrays  into  danger  by  insid- 
ious arts.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

GUIL'LE-MOT,   (gil'le-mot,)    n.*    [from  the  Welsh 
cmilaivg,  whirling  about.] 

A  water-fowl,  of  the  genus  Uria,  allied  to  the  Pen- 
guins, Auks;  and  Divers.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  P.  Cyc. 

GUIL'LE-VAT,  71.     A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 

OUIL-LOCHE',  (gil-losh',)  71.     [Fr.]     In  architecture, 
'   in  the  form  of  two  or  more  bands  or 


GUIL'LO-TINE,  (gil'lo-teen,)  ti.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor.] 

An  engine  or  machine  for  beheading  persons  at  a 
stroke. 

GUIL'LO-TINE,  (gil'lo-teen,)  v.  t.  To  behead  with 
the  guillotine. 

GUIL'LO-TIN-£D,  pp.  Beheaded  at  a  stroke  by  a 
guillotine. 

GUIL'LO-T'tN-ING,  ppr.    Beheading  by  a  guillotine. 

GUILLS,  71.     A  plant,  the  corn  marigold. 

GUILT,  (gilt,)  77.  [Sax.  gylt,  a  crime,  and  a  debt,  con- 
nected with  gylduu,  to  pav,  or  it  is  from  the  root  of 
D.  and  G.schuld,  Han.  skyld,  a  debt,  fault,  guilt.  (See 
Shall,  Should.)  If  the  word  is  from  gildan,  gytdan, 
to  pay,  it  denotes  a  debt  contracted  by  an  offense,  a 
fine,  and  thence  came  the  present  signification.] 

1.  Criminality  ;  that  state  of  a  moral  agent  which 
results  from  his  actual  commission  of  a  crime  or  of- 
fense, knowing  it  to  be  a  crime,  or  violation  of  law. 
To  constitute  guilt,  there  must  be  a  moral  agent  en- 
joying freedom  of  will,  and  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  a  wilful  or  intentional 
violation  of  a  known  law  or  rule  of  duty.  The  guilt 
of  a  person  exists  as  soon  as  the  crime  is  committed ; 
but  to  evince  it  to  others,  it  must  be  proved  by  con- 
fession, or  conviction  in  due  course  of  law.  Guilt 
renders  a  person  a  debtor  to  the  law,  as  it  binds  him 
to  pay  a  penalty  in  money  or  suffering.  Guilt,  there- 
fore, implies  both  criminality  and  liableness  to  pun- 
ishment. Guilt  may  proceed  either  from  a  positive 
act,  or  breach  of  law,  or  from  voluntary  neglect  of 
known  duty. 

2.  Criminality,  in  a  political  or  civil  view  ;  expo- 
sure to  forfeiture  or  other  penalty. 

A  ship  incurs  guilt  by  the  violation  of  a  Uockade.        Kent. 

3.  Crime  ;  offense.  Shak. 
GUILT'I-LIKE,  a.  Guilty.  [Not  used.]  Shak. 
GUILT'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  incur  guilt ;  not 

innocently.  Shak. 

GUILT'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  guilty  ;  wick- 
edness; criminality;  guilt.  Sidney. 

GUILT'LESS,  a.    Free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  offense  ; 


taketh  his 


2.  Not  produced  by  the  slaughter  of  animals. 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 
A  guiltless  feast  I  bring. 
GUILT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  guilt ;  innocently. 
GUILT'LESS-NESS,  71.      Innocence;   freedom  from 

guilt  or  crime.  Sidney. 

GUILT'-SICK,  a.    Diseased  in  consequence  of  guilt. 

GUILT'Y,  (gilt'y,)  a.     [Sax.  gyltig.]  [Beaum. 

1.  Criminal ;  having  knowingly  committed  a  crime 

or  offense,  or  having  violated   a  law  by  an  overt  act 

or  by  neglect,  and  by  that  actor  neglect  being  liable 


GUL 

to  punishment ;  not  innocent.  It  may  Oe  followed 
by  of;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  theft  or  arson. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife.  Dryden. 

2.  Wicked  ;  corrupt;  sinful;  as,  a  guilty  world. 

3.  Conscious.  B.  Jonson. 
In  Scripture,  to  be  guilty  of  death,  is  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  deserves  death.     Matt.  xxui. 

•  To  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  crime  of  crucifying  Christ  afresh, 
and  offering  indignity  to  his  person  and  righteous- 
ness, represented  by  the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.    1  Cor.  xi. 

GUIM'BARD,  71.   A  musical  instrument,  the  jewsharp. 
Maunder. 

GUIN'EA,  (gin'ny,)  n.  [from  Guinea,  in  Africa,  which 
abounds  with  gold.] 

Formerly,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  value 
of  twenty-one  shillings  sterling,  equal  to  $4.66|, 
American  money. 

GUIN'EA  CORN,  71.  The  great  or  Indian  millet, 
(S„rglnim  vulgare.)  P.  Cyc. 

GUIN'EA-DROP-PER,  71.    One  who  cheats  by  drop- 
lg  guineas. 

GUlN'EA-FOWL,  I  77.    The  Numida  meleagrk,  a  fowl 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  *  (  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  a  na- 
tive of  Africa.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  domes- 
tic hen,  and  has  a  kind  of  colored  fleshy  horn  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  Its  color  is  a  dark  gray,  btau- 
tifully  variegated  with  small,  white  spots.     Encyc. 

GUIN'EA-PEP'PER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Amo- 
mum  or  Capsicum.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is  used 
for  pickles. 

GUIN'EA-PIG,  7i.  In  zoology,  a  quadruped  of  the  ge- 
nus Cavia  or  Cavy,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  white  color,  varie- 
gated with  spots  of  orange  and  black. 

GUIN'I-AD.     See  Gwiniad. 

GUISE,  (gize,)  71.  [Fr.  guise  ;  It.  guisa,  way,  manner ; 
Arm.  guis,  giz;  W.  gicez,  order,  shape;  Sax.  wise; 
Eng.  wise ;  G.  weise ;  D.  guizen,  to  beguile.] 

1.  External  appearance  ;  dress  ;  garb.  He  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.  The  hypocrite  wears  the 
guise  of  religion. 

Thai  lev  which  is  without  dissimulation  wears  not  the  guise  of 
modern  liberality.  J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Manner  ;  mien  ;  cast  or  behavior. 


3.  Custom  ;  mode ;  practice. 

The  swain  replied,  It  never  was  our  guise, 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.  Pope. 

GUIS'ER,  (gi'zer,)  n.  A  person  in  disguise  ;  a  mum- 
mer who  goes  about  at  Christmas.  England. 

GUIT-aR',  (git-sir',)  77.*  [Fr.  guitarc;  It.  chilarra;  Sp. 
and  Port,  guitorra;  L.  cithara;  Gr.  KiBapn.] 

A  stringed  instrument  of  music.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  used  chiefly  by  ladies,  but  in  Spain 
and  Italy  much  used  by  men.  Encyc. 

Gu'LA,  j  71.     An  ogee,  or  wavy  member  in  a  building  ; 

Go'LA.,  (      the  cymatium. 

GO'LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  throat.  P.  Cyc. 

GO'LAUND,  )i.  An  aquatic  fowl,  of  a  size  between  a 
duck  and  a  goose,  the  breast  and  belly  white,  the 
head  malland  green.     It  inhabits  Iceland.     Pennant. 

GULCH,  71.     [D.  gnlzig,  greedy.] 

A  glutton  ;  a  swallowing  or  devouring.    [Not  used.] 

GULCH,  7j.(.     To  swallow  greedilv.     [Not  used.] 

GULES,  (gulz,)  n.  *  [Fr.  gueules,  red.] 

In  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  red,  intended  perhaps 
to  represent  couratre,  animation,  or  hardihood.  Encyc. 

GULF,  71.  [Fr.  golfe;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  golfo  ;  Arm. 
golf;  D.  golf;  Gr.  koXttos.] 

1.  A  recess  in  the  ocean  from  the  general  line  of 
the  shore  into  the  land,  or  a  tract  of  water  extending 
from  the  ocean  or  a  sea  into  the  land,  between  two 
points  or  promontories  ;  a  large  bay  ;  as,  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  gulf  of  Venice;  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
A  gulf  and  a  bay  differ  only  in  extent.  We  apply  bay 
to  a  large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  as,  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  but  gulf  is  applied  only  to 
a  large  extent  of  water. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth  ;  as,  the 
gulf  of  Avernus.  Spenser. 

3.  A  whirlpool;  an  absorbing  eddy.  Spenser. 

4.  Any  thing  insatiable.  Shak. 
GULF'-IN-DENT'ED,a.  Indented  with  gulfs  or  bays. 

J.  Barlow. 
GULF'Y,  a.     Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs ;  as,  a  gulfy 

sea. 
GULL,  v.  L     [D.  kullen;  Old  Fr.  guiller ;  allied  proba- 


The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed.  Dryden. 

GULL,  71.*  A  cheating  or  cheat;  trick  ;  fraud.  Shak. 
2.  One  easily  cheated.  Shak. 

GULL,  77.     r  W.  gwylan ;  Corn,  gullan.] 

A   well-iiown   web-footed    sea-fowl,   with    long 
wings,  belonging  to  the  genus  Larus.    There  are  nu- 
merous species.  Partington. ' 
GULL'-CATCH-ER,  71.    A  cheat ;  a  man  who  cheats 
or  entraps  silly  people.  Shak. 
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GVWL'ED,  pp.    Cheated  ;  deceived  ;  defrauded. 
GULL'ER,  n.    A  cheat ;  an  impostor. 
GTJLL'ER-Y,  n.     Clieat.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 

GUL'LET,  n.  [Fr.  goulet,  goulot,  from  L.  gula  ;  Russ. 
chailu  ;  Sans,  gula.} 

1.  The  passage  in  the  neck  of  an  animal  hy  which 
food  and  liquor  are  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  esoph- 
agus. 

2.  A  stream  or  lake.     [Not  used.]  Hnjlin. 
GUL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  71.    Unsuspecting  credulity.  [A  low 

word.]  John  Foster. 

GUL'LI-BLE,  a.     Easily  gulled.     [Low.] 
GUL'LI  EH,  (gul'lid,)  pp.  or  a.    Having  a  hollow  worn 

by  water. 
GULL'ING,  ppr.     Cheating;  defrauding. 
GULLTSH,  a.     Foolish  ;  stupid.     [JVot  in  use.] 
GULL'ISH-NESS,  n.     Foolishness;   stupidity.      [Not 

GUL'LY,  n.    A  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth 

by  a  current  of  water.         New  England.    Mitford. 

2.  A  large  knife.     [Scottish.]  Waller  Scott. 

GUL'LY,  v.  t.  To  wear  a  holluw  channel  in  the  earth. 

America. 
GUL'LY,  v.  i.     To  run  with  noise.     [Not  in  use.] 
GUL'LY-HoLE,  n.     An  opening  whore  gutters  empty 
their  contents  into  the  subterraneous  sewer. 

Johnson. 
GUL'LY-ING,  ppr.    Wearing  a  hollow  channel  in  the 

earth. 
GU-LOS'I-TY,  n.    [L.  gulosus,  from  gula,  the  gul- 
let.] 

Greediness;  voracity;  excessive  appetite  for  food. 
[Little  used.]  Brourn. 

GULP,  v.  t.     [D.  gulphn  ;  Dan.  gulper.] 

To  swallow  eagerly,  or  in  large  draughts.     Gay. 
To  gulp  up  ;  to  throw  up  from  the  throat  or  stom- 
ach ;  to  disgorge. 
GULP,  n.    A  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at 
once. 
2.  A  disgorging. 
GULP'-ED,  (gulpt,).pp.    Swallowed  eagerly. 
GULPH.    See  Gulf. 
GUM,  re.     [Sax.  goma.     See  the  next  word.] 

The  hard,  fleshy  substance  of  the  jaws  which  in- 
vests the  teeth. 
GUM,  7i.     [Sax.  goma  ;  L.  gummi ;  D.  gom  ;  Sp.  goma  ; 
It.  gomma;    Fr.  gomme ;    Gr.  kouui ;    Russ.  learned. 
See  Class  Gill,  No.  12,  29.] 

1.  The  concrete  mucilage  of  vegetables  ;  a  concrete 
juice  which  exudes  through  the  hark  of  trees,  and 
thickens  on  the  surface.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  gives  a  viscous  and  adhesive  quality.  Ii  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  coagulates  in  weak  acids. 
When  dry,  it  is  transparent  and  brittle,  not  easily 
pulverized,  anil  of  an  insipid  or  slightly  saccharine 
taste.  Gum  differs  from  ir.-in  in  several  particulars, 
but  custom  has  inaccurately  given  the  name  of  gum 
to  several  resins  ami  gum-resins,  as  gum-copal,  gum- 
sandarach,  gum-ammoniac,  anil  others.  The  true 
gums  are  gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  gum-tragacauth, 
and  the  gums  of  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees, 
&x.  Nicholson.     Hooper. 

2.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  called,  also,  black 
gum  and  sour  gum. 

Gum-clastic,  or  Elastic-gum,  [caoutchouc,]  is  a  well 
known  substance,  obtained  from  a  tree  in  America 
by  incision.  It  is  a  white  juice,  which,  when  dry, 
becomes  very  tough  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  bot- 
tles, surgical  instruments,  for  overshoes,  &c.  This 
substance  is  also  much  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, being  perfectly  impermeable  to  water. 

Nicholson.     Encyc. 

GUM,  v.  t.     To  smear  with  gum. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  viscous  substance. 

GUM-AR'A-BIC,  n.  A  gum  which  flows  from  the 
Acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c. 

GI.!iU'-i;()|  I,,  -I.     A  boil  on  the  gum. 

GUM-RES'IN,  n.  [See  Resin.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  inspissated  saps.  A  juice  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  resin  and  various  other  substances,  which 
have  been  taken  fur  a  gummy  substance.  The  gum- 
resins  do  not  flow  naturally  from  plants,  but  are 
mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the  form  of  white, 
yellow,  or  red  emulsive  fluids,  which  dry  and  con- 
solidate. The  most  important  species  are  olibanum, 
galbanum,  scamuiony,  gamboge,  i  uphorbium,  asafet- 
ida,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  ammoniac.  Fourcroy. 

GUM-SEN'E-GAL,  n.  A  gum  resembling  gum-arabic, 
brought  from  the  country  of  the  River  Senegal,  in  Af- 

GUM-TRAG'A-CANTH,  n.  The  gum  of  a  thorny 
shrub  of  that  name,  in  Crete,  Asia,  and  Greece. 

tiUM'-TREE,  n.  The  popu)"r  name  of  the  black  gum, 
of  the  genus  Nyssa,  one  e.f  the  largest  trees  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  bears  a  small  blue  fruit,  which  is 
the  favorite  food  of  the  opossum.  Most  of  the  large 
trees  become  hollow,  and  hence  gum-tree  is  the  term 
to  denote  a  hollow  tree,  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States.  Bee-hives  are  extensively  made  from  por- 
tions of  these  hollow  trunks ;  and  hence,  in  many 
places,  bee-guru  has  become  the  term  to  denote  a  bee- 
hive. 

GUM'BO,  n.     A  dish  of  food  made  of  young  capsules 


of  ocra,  with  salt  and  pepper,  stewed  and  served 

with  melted  butter. 
GUM'LAC,  n.    The  resinous  produce  of  an  insect 

which   deposits  its  eggs  on  tne  branches  of  a  tree 

called  bihar,  in  Assam,  a  country  bordering  on  Thibet, 

and  elsewhere  in  Asia.     [See  Lac.]        Nicholson. 
GUM-MiF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  gum. 
GUM'MI-NESS,   n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 

gummy ;  viscousness. 
2.  Accumulation  of  gum.  Wiseman. 

GUM-MOS'I-TY,  n.     The  nature  of  gum ;    gumini- 

ness  ;  a  viscous  or  adhesive  quality.  Floycr. 

GUM'MOUS,  a.    Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum  ; 

viscous  ;  adhesive.  Woodward. 

GUM'MY,  a.    Consisting  of  gum ;    of  the  nature  of 

gum  ;  viscous  ;  adhesive.  Ralegh. 

2.  Productive  of  gum.  *       Milton. 

3.  Covered  with  gum  or  viscous  matter.  Drydcn. 
GUMP,  n.     [Dan.  and  Sw.  gump,  the  rump  of  a  fowl.] 

A  foolish  person  ;  a  dolt.     [Vulgar.]     Holloway. 

GUMP'TION,  (gump'shun,)  n.  [Sax.  gymene,  care; 
gyman,  to  observe,  or  be  careful.] 

Capacity;  shrewdness;  address.    [Vulgar.] 

Smart.    Forby. 

GUN,  n.     [W.  gwn  ;  Corn,  gvn.] 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  barrel,  or  tube  of 
iron,  or  other  metal,  fixed  in  a  stock,  from  which 
balls,  shot,  or  other  deadly  weapons  are  discharged 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  larger  species 
of  guns  are  called  cannon ;  and  the  smaller  spe- 
cies are  called  muskets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 
But  one  species  of  tire-arms,  the  pistol,  is  never 
called  a  gun. 

GUN,  v.i.    To  shoot.     [Obs.] 

GUN'-BAR-REL,  n.     The  barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun. 

GUN'-BoAT,  n.  A  boat  or  small  vessel  fitted  to  carry 
a  cannon  in  the  bow  or  amidships.  Totten. 

GUN'-CAR-RIAGE,  (-kar-rij.)  n.  A  wheel  carriage 
for  bearing  and  moving  cannon. 

GUN'-COT-TON,  n.  A  highly  explosive  substance 
obtained  by  soaking  cotton,  or  any  vegetable  fiber, 
in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
dry.     It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

Dana. 

GUN'NAGE,  n.  The  number  of  guns  in  a  ship  of 
war. 

GUN'-FlRE,  n.  In  military  affairs,  the  hour  at  which 
the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

GUN'NEL.     See  Gunwale. 

GUN'NER,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  guns  ;  a  can- 
nonier  ;  an  officer  appointed  to  manage  artillery.  In 
the  navy,  a  warrant  officer,  having  charge  of  all  the 
ordnance  of  a  vessel.  Totten. 

GUN'NER-Y,  n.  The  science  of  artillery  ;  the  art  of 
managing  cannon.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

GUN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  hunting  or  shooting  game 
with  a  gun. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practiced. 
Goldsmith. 

GUN'NY,  B.  [Bengal.]  A  coarse  sackcloth  manufac- 
tured in  Bengal,  of  which  bags  are  made  for  con- 
taining salt  and  other  articles.  Brande. 

GUN'POW-DER,  n.  A  composition  of  saUpeter,  sul- 
phur,and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, then  granulated  and  dried.  It  is  used  in  artil- 
lery, in  shooting  game,  in  blasting  rocks,  &c. 

GUN'ROOM,7i.  In  ships,  an  apartment  occupied  as  a 
mess-room  bv  the  commissioned  ollirors.       Totten. 

GUN'SHOT,  7i.  The  distance  of  the  point-blank 
range  of  a  cannon-shot.  Totten. 

GUN'SHOT,  a     Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun ;   as,  a 


whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  repair   small   fire- 
arms. 

GUN'SMITH-ER-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  gunsmith ; 
the  art  of  making  small  fire-arms. 

GUN'STICK,  71.  A  rammer,  or  ramrod;  a  stick  or 
rod  to  rani  down  the  charge  of  a  musket,  &c. 

GUN'STOCK,  7i.  The  stock  or  wood  in  which  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

GUN'SToNE,  71.  A  stone  used  for  the  shot  of  can- 
non. Before  the  invention  of  iron  balls,  stones  were 
used  for  shot.  Shale 

GUN'-TACK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  71.  A  gun-tackle  purchase,  in 
seamen's  language,  is  composed  of  two  single  blocks 
and  a  fall.  Totten. 

GUN'TER'S  CHAIN,  71.     [from  Edmund  Gunter,  the 

inventor.]    The  chain  cc nenly  used  for  measuring 

land.     It  is  four  rods  or  bb'  feet  'long,  and  is  divided 
into  1(10  links. 

GUN'TER'S  LINE,  n.  A  logarithmic  line  on  Gunter's 
scale,  used  for  performing  the  multiplication  and  di- 
vision of  numbers  mechanically. 

GUN'TER'S  SCALE,  7i.  A  large  plane  scale  having 
various  lines  of  numbers  engraved   on  it,  by  means 

itions 
metic  are  resolved 
passes.  Brande. 

GUN'WALE,  I  71.     The  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side  ; 

GUN'NEL,  |  the  uppermost  wale  of  a  ship,  oi 
that  piece  of  timber  which  roaches  on  either  side 
from  the  quarter-deck   to  the  forecastle,  being   the 


The  gaping  wound  gushed  c 


uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the  upper  ivorks  of 
the  hull.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

GURGE,  7i.     [L.  gurges  ;  It.  gorgo.] 

A  whirlpool.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

GUROE.  r.  I.     To  swallow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GUR'.GEON,  7i.  The  coarser  part  of  meal  separated 
from  the  bran.     [Not  used.]  Hollinshed. 

GUR'GLE,  v.  i.  [It.  gorgogliare,  from  gorga,  the 
throat,  gorgo,  a  whirlpool,  L.  garges.  See  Gargle, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  ;  or  the  same 
word  differently  applied.] 

To  run  as  liquor  with  a  purling  noise  ;  to  run  or 
flow  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy  current,  as  water 
from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  on  a  stony  bottom. 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace.  Young. 

GUR'GLING,  ppr.  Running  or  flowing  with  a  purl- 
ing sound. 

GUR'GLING,   71.    A  running  with  a  broken,  noisy 

GUR'HOF-ITE,  n,  A  subvariety  of  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  found  near  Gurhof,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. It  is  snow-white,  and  has  a  dull,  slightly 
conchoidal,  or  even  fracture.  Cleavclund. 

GUR'NARD,  )  7i.  *  [Ir.  guirncad  ;  W.  pen-gernyn,  Corn. 

GUR'NET,     ]     pen-gam,  horn-head,  or  iron-head.] 
A  sea-fish  of  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  food.     They  belong  to  the  Lin- 
nsean   gen  as  Trigla.     The  head   is  loricated   with 
rough  lines,  or  bony  plates. 

Ash.    Enaic.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GUR'NET,  7i.  A  kind  of  fish  that  abounds  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire,  in  England. 

GUR'RA  H,  7i.    A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian  mus- 

GUSH,  v.  i.  [Ir.  gaisim ;  G.  gicssen  ;  or  D.  gudscn,  or 
kissen.     See  Guess.] 

1.  To  issue  with  violence  and  rapidity,  as  a  fluid  ; 
to  rush  forth  as  a  fluid  from  confinement;  as,  blood 
gtishes  from  a  vein  in  venesection. 

Behold,  he  Bmote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out.  —  Ps. 

2.  To  flow  copiously.     Tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
GUSH,  v.  t.    To  emit  in  copious  effusion. 

i  flood.    [Unusual.] 
Dryden. 

GUSH,  71.  A  sudden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid  from 
an  inclosed  place;  an  emission  of  liquor  in  a  large 
quantity  and  with  force  ;  the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

Harvey. 

GUSH'ING,  ppr.  or  <z.    Rushing  forth  with  violence, 

as  a  fluid  ;  flowing  copiously  ;  as,  gushing  waters. 

2.  Emitting  copiouslv  ;  as,  irashni-j  eyes.     Pope. 

GUSH'ING,  7i.     A  rushing  forth  with  violence. 

(JTSH  [\0-LY,  adv.     In  a  gushing  manner. 

GUS'SET,  7i.  [Fr.  gousset,  a  fob,  a  bracket,  a  gusset, 
as  if  from  gousse,  a  cod,  husk,  or  shell.  But  in  W. 
cwysed  is  a  gore  or  gusset,  from  r.injs,  a  furrow.] 

A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  enlarging  some  part. 

GUST,  7t.  JL.  gustos,  It.  Sp.  gusto,  Fr.  gi.tit,  taste  ; 
L.  gusto,  G.  hasten,  W.  cicacthu,  to  taste  ;  Gr.  jcim, 
a  contracted  word,  for  it  has  jetmc,  taste;  W. 
cwaeth,  id.] 

1.  Taste  ;  tasting,  or  the  sense  of  tasting.  More 
generally,  the  pleasure  of  tasting  ;  relish.   Tillotson. 

2.  Sensual  enjoyment. 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side, 

On  theirs,  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with  surly  pride. 

3.  Pleasure ;  amusement ;  gratification. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Pope. 

4.  Turn  of  fancy  ;  intellectual  taste 

A  choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  gust  and  manner  of 

the  ancients.  Dryden. 

[Taste  is  now  generally  used.] 
GUST,  v.  t.     To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish.     [Little  used.] 
GUST,  7t.     [Dan.  gust ;  Ir.  gaath,  wind  ;  W.  cwyth,  a 
puff,  a  blast  of  wind  ;  allied  pi  rhaps  to  gush.] 

1.  A  sudden  squall  ;  a  violent  blast  of  wind  ;  a 
sudden  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind,  of  short 
duration.  Dryden.    Addison. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent  burst  of  passion.        Bacon. 
GUST'A-BLE,  u.     That  may  be  tasted  ;  tastable. 

Harvey. 
2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste.     [Little  used.]     Dcrham. 
GUST-A'TION,  7i.     The  act  of  tasting.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
GUST'A-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  gust  or  taste. 
GUST'FIJL,  a.     Tasteful  ;  well-tasted  ;  that  relishes. 
GUST'FJJL-NESS,  7t.     Relish;    pleasantness  to  the 

taste.  Barrow. 

GUST'LESS,  a.     Tasteless.  Brown. 

GUST'O,  7i.     [It.  and  Sp.     See  Gust.]     Relish  ;  that 

which  excites  pleasant  sensations  in  the   palate  or 

tongue.  Dcrham. 

2.  Intellectual  taste.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

GUST'Y,a.    Subject  to  sudden  blasts  of  wind;  stormy; 

tempestuous. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  TiUir  chalint  willi  his  shores.  Shak. 


GUT. 


I",  7i.     [G.  kuttrl ;  Ch.  N^nip  kutla.] 

1.  The   intestinal   canal  ol  an  animal  ; 


pipe 
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ti:he  extending,  with  many  circumvolutions,  from 
tile  pylorus  to  the  vent.  This  pipe  is  composed  of 
three  conts,  and  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  mem- 
brane railed  the  mesentery.  This  canal  is  of  different 
sizes  in  different  parts,  and  takes  different  names. 
The  thin  and  small  parts  are  called  the  duodenum,  the 
ileum,  and  the  jejunum ;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are 
called  the  tacnm,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  By  this 
pipe,  the  undigested  and  unabsorbed  parts  of  food 
are  conveyed  from  the  stomach  and  discharged. 
This  word  in  the  plural  is  applied  to  the  whole  mass 
formed  by  its  natural  convolutions  in  the  abdomen. 

2.  The  stomach ;  the  receptacle  of  food.     [Low.] 

Dryden. 

3.  Gluttony  ;  love  of  gormandizing.     [Low.) 

Hakewill. 
GUT,  v.  t.    To  take  out  the  bowels  ;  to  eviscerate. 
2.  To  plunder  of  contents  ;  as,  tile  mob  putted  the 

house.  Dryden. 

GUT'TJi  SE-RE'jYA,  [L.]     In  medicine,  amaurosis ; 

blindness  occasioned  bv  a  palsied  retina. 
GUT'TA-TED,    a.      [L.    gutta.]      Besprinkled    with 

drops. 
GUT'TED,  pp.    Depri\ '  "  of  the  bowels ;  eviscerated  ; 

deprived  of  contents. 
GUT'TER,  n.     [Fr.  gov-      '.,  from  gontte,  a  drop ;  Sp. 

and  Port,  gota,  a  drop  ;        .  gotera,  a  gutter  ;  from  L. 

gutta,  a  drop.     A  gub>     is  a  dropper,  that  which 

catches  drops.] 

1.  A  channel  for  catering  and  conveying  off  the 
water  which  collects  on  the  roof  at  the  eaves  of  a 
building. 

2.  A  channel  or  passage  for  water;  a  hollow  in  the 
earth  for  conveying  water  ;  and,  in  popular  usage,  a 
channel  worn  in  the  earth  bv  a  current  of  water. 

GUT'TER,  v.  t.    To  cut  or  form  into  small  hollows. 
Sltuk.     Dryden. 
GUT'TER,  v.  i.     To  be  hollowed  or  channeled. 
2.  To  run  in  drops  or  hollows,  as  a  candle. 
GUT'TER- EV),  pp.     Formed  into  small  hollows. 
GUT'TER-ING,   ppr.     Forming  into   small   hollows  ; 

running  in  hollows. 
GUT'TER-ING,  n.    A  forming  into  hollows. 
GUT'TI-FER,  n.     [L.  gutta  and  fero.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  exudes  gum  or  resin. 
GUT-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Yielding  gum  or  resinous  sub- 
stances. 
GUT'TLE,  v.  t.    To  swallow.    [Not  used.) 

L'Estrange. 
GUT'TLE,  o.  i.     To   swallow  greedily.     [Not  used.] 
GUT'TLER,  n.    A  greedy  eater. 
GUT'TU-LOUS,  a.     [from  L.  guttula,  a  little  drop.] 
In  the  from  of  a  small  drop,  or  of  small  drops. 
[Little  used.!  Brown. 

GUT'TUR-AL,  a.     [Fr.  guttural,  from  L.  guttur,  the 
throat.] 

Pertaining  to  the  throat ;  formed  in  the  throat ;  as, 
a  guttural  letter  or  sound  ;  a  guttural  voice. 
GUT'TUR-AL,  n.     A  letter  pronounced  in  the  throat ; 

as  the  Greek  v. 
GUT'TUR-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  guttural  manner  ;  in 

the  throat. 
GUT'TUR-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gut- 

GUT'TUR-INE,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  throat.     [Not  in 
use.)  Ray. 


GUT'WORT,  n.     A  pi; 

purgative. 
GUY,  (gl,)  n.     [Sp.   and   Port,   guia,   from  guiar,   U 

guide.     See  Gye.J 

In  marine  affairs,  a  rope  attached  to  any  thing  t( 

steady  it,  and  bear  it  one  way  and  another  in  hoist 

ing  of  lowering.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

GUZ'ZLE,  (guz'l,)  v.  i.      [Probably   allied 

gouzoucq,  the  throat.    In  Ital 

a  bird.] 


,  goizo  is  the  crop  of 


fft, 


To  swallow  liquor  greedily;  to  drink  much;  to 
drink  frequently 

\VoI1-si:;ln -<l  l«^wls  (lie  ;_m=:  ip's  wpirit  false, 

Who,  wliil.:  ill.-  guzzics,  cIi'lu.  llej  demur's  praise. 

Roscommon. 
GUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  swallow  much  or  often ;  to  swal- 
low with  immoderate  gust. 

Still  guzzling  must  of  wine.  Dryden. 

GUZ'ZLE,  n.    An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 
GUZ'ZLED,  pp.     Swallowed  often.  [Marston, 

GUZ'ZLER,  n.    One  who  guzzles;  an  immoderate 

drinker. 
GUZ'ZLING,  ppr.    Swallowing  with  immoderate  gust. 
GWIN'IAD,  n.     [W.  given,  giryn,  white.]     A  fish  of 
the  salmon  kind,  shaped  like  the  herring,  and  often 
called  the  freshwater  herring. 
GYBE,  (jibe,)  »i.     A  sneer.     [See  Gibe.] 
GYBE,  v.  t.     In  seamen's  language,  to  shift  a  boom  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  from  one"  side  of  a  vessel  to  the 
other.  Totten. 

GYB'ING,  ppr.    Shifting  a  boom  from  one  side  of  a 

vessel  to  the  other. 
GYE,  17.  t.     To  guide.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GYM-NA'SI-ARCH,  7i.     [Gr.  ,  vyvaaiov  and  ap\n.] 
An  Athenian  officer  who  provided  the  oil  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  gymnasia  at  his  own  expense. 
Brande. 
GYM-NA'SI-UM,   77.      [Gr.   yvuvatrtov,   from   yvuvos, 
naked.] 

'    A  place  where  athletic  exercises  are  performed  ; 

_ ,  in  Greece,  by  persons  naked. 
!.  A  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  literature 
and  science. 
GYM'NAST,   (jim'nast,)  71.     One   who   teaches    or 

learns  gymnastic  exercises. 
GYM-NAS'Tie,  a.    [L.  gymnasticus ;  Gr.  yvpvaortKos, 
from  yvuva^oj,  to  exercise,  from  yvuvm;,  naked  ;  the 
ancients  being  naked  in  their  exercises.] 

Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body,  in- 
tended for  health,  defense,  or  diversion,  as  running, 
leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus,  the  javelin, 
or  the  hoop,  playing  with  balls,  &c.  The  modern 
gymnastic  exercises  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  health. 
GYM-NAS'Tie,  «.  Athletic  exercise. 
GYM-NAS'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  gymnastic  manner ; 

athletically.  Brown. 

GYM-NAS'TICS,  n.    The  gymnastic  art ;  the  art  of 

performing  athletic  exercises. 
GYM'NIG,  (jim'nik,)  a.     [Gr.  yvpviKosi  L. gymnicus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  athletic  exorcises  of  the  body. 

2.  Performing  athletic  exercises.  Milton. 
GYM'NIG,  n.  Athletic  exercises.  Burton. 
GYM-NOS'O-PHIST,  7t.     .  [Gr.   yvuvos,  naked,   and 

aotpiornc,  a  philosopher.] 

A  philosopher  of  India,  so  called  from  his  going 
with  bare  feet,  or  with  little  clothing.  The  Gym- 
nosophists  in  India  lived  in  the  woods  and  on  moun- 
tains, subsisting  on  wild  productions  of  the  earth. 
They  never  drank  wine,  nor  married.  Some  of  them 
traveled  about,  and  practiced  physic.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  immortalily  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul.  They  placed  the  chief  happiness  of  mail  in  a 
contempt  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  Encyc. 

GYM-NOS'O-PHY,  77.  [Supra.]  The  doctrines  of  the 
Gymnosophists.  Good. 

GYM'NO-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  yvuvos,  naked,  and  aireppa, 
seed.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  bears  naked  seeds. 

GYM-NO-SPERM'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  naked 
seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or  other  ves- 

GYM'NOTE,  n.    [from  Gr.]     A  naked  person.      [sel. 

GYM-NO'TUS,  7i>*  [yviivos  and  vwros.)  A  genus  of 
South  American  fresh-water  fishes,  including  the 
electric  eel.  P.  Cyc. 

GYN,7).  t.    To  begin.     [Obs.] 

GY-NAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  yvvn,  a  female,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 


H. 


His  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
is  properly  the  representative  of  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  n,  which  is  the  eighth  letter  in 
tiiose  alphabets.  Its  form  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  H, 
eta.  It  is  not  strictly  a  vowel,  nor  an  articulation, 
but  the  mark  of  a  stronger  hreathini;  than  that  which 
precedes  the  utterance  of  any  other  letter,  ft  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  expiration  of  breath,  which,  pre- 
ceding a  vowel,  is  perceptible  by  the  ear  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  Thus  harm  and  arm,  hear  and  ear, 
heat  and  eat, are  distinguished  at  almost  anydistance 
at  which  the  voice  can  be  heard.  H  is  a  letter  sui 
generis,  but  as  useful  in  forming  and  distinguishing 
words  as  any  other. 


In  our  mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  h  sometimes  represents  the  L.  c, 
and  the  Gr.  k  ,■  as  in  horn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  Ktpas  ;  hide, 
G.  haut,  Sw.  hud,  D.  huid,  Dan.  hud,  L.  cutis ;  Sax. 
hlinian,  L.  clino,Gr.  k\iv  ■  >,  to  lean  ;  L.  cclo,  to  conceal, 
Sax.  helan,  G.  hetdru,  I>an.  Inrler.  In  Latin,  h  some- 
times represents  the  Greek  \  i  as  in  halo,  Gr.  x"\nco  ; 
Ida,  xaw.  In  the  modem  European  languages,  it 
represents  other  guttural  letters. 

In  English,  h  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in  honor, 
honest ;  also  when  united  with  g,  as  in  ri»7i£, 
fight,  brought.  In  which,  what,  icho,  whom,  and 
some  other  words  in  which  it  follows  w,  it  is  pro- 
nounced before  it,  hioich,  hwat,  &c.     As  a  numeral 


In  the  Linnman  system  of  botany,  a  class  of  plants 
whose  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with,  the 
pistil.  Edin  Encyc. 

GY-NAN'DRI-AN,  )  a.     Having  stamens  inserted  in 
GY-NAN'DROUS,  i      the  pistil. 
GYN'AK-CllY,  (jin'ar-ke,)  n.    [Gr.  yvvn,  woman,  and 
apx'l,  rule.] 

Government  bv  a  female.  Chesterfield. 

GYN-E-eOO'RA-CY,  n.      [Gr.  ywatKOicparia.]     Pet- 

ticint  government  ;  female  power. 
GYN-K'CIAN,  a.    Relating  to  women. 
GYN-E-OG'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  yuvr,  and  xparoc.] 

Government  over  which  a  woman  may  rule  or  pre- 
side. Sclden. 
GYN'O-PHOUE,  7i.     [Gr.  y  vvr,  and  Qopv.] 

The  pedicel  on  which  stands  the  ovary  in  certain 
the  passion-flower.  Lindley. 


England,  as  scout  is  used  at  Oxford.  Smart. 

GYP'SE-OUS,  a.  [See  Gypsum.]  Of  the  nature  of 
gypsum  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  gypsum  ;  re- 
sembling gypsum ;  containing  gypsum. 

gyp'IeV,  I  See  GlP9y- 

GYI'-SIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Containing  gypsum. 
GYP'SUM.n.  [L.,fromGr.,  yvipos  ;  Ch.  D-'SU  and  DS3, 


to  overspread  with   plaster;  Ar.       *«uk/>  gibsi- 

Sulphate  of  lime,  containing  21  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  often  occurs  in  transparent  crystals,  or  crystalline 
masses,  easily  splitting  into  plates,  and  is  then  called 
Selenite.  There  are  compact  and  earthy  varieties  of 
various  colors.  When  white,  fine-grained,  and  trans- 
lucent, it  constitutes  alabaster.  Gypsum  burnt  to 
drive  off  the  water,  and  ground  up,  forms  Plaster  of 
Paris.  Dana. 

Gy'RAL,a.  [See  Gyre.]  Whirling;  moving  in  a  cir- 
cular form. 

Gy'RATE,  a.  In  botany,  winding  or  going  round,  as 
in  a  circle.  Lindley. 

Gf'RATE,  tj.  i.  To  revolve  round  a  central  point",  as 
a  tornado.  Redjield. 

GY-RA'TION,  Tt.     [-L-gyratio.     See  Gyre.] 

A  turning  or  whirling  round;  a  circular  motion. 

GY'RA-TO-RY,  a.    Moving  in  a  circle.         [Newton. 

GYRE,  ti.     [L.  gyrus;  Gr.  j  vpos.     Class  Gr.] 

A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a  mov- 
ing body  ;  a  turn. 

Quick  aDd  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres.       Dryden. 

GYRE,  77.  t.     To  turn  round.  Bishop  Hall. 

GYR'ETJ,  a.     Falling  in  rings.  Shale. 

GYR'FAL-CON,  (jer'faw-kn,)  ti.     [Fr.  gerfault.     This, 
is  said  to  be  in  Latin  In*  n.fnlm,  from  Gr.  Upnc,  sa- 
cred, and  fulco,  and  so  named  from  the  veneration  of 
the  Egyptians  for  hawks.     Cuvier.] 
A  species  „f  Falco,  or  hawk. 

GY-ROG'ON-ITE,  n.  The  fossil  seed  of  the  chara,  a 
plant  found  in  ponds  and  ditches;  once  supposed  to 
be  shells.  Lyell. 

GYR-o'MA,  71.     [Gr.]     A  turning  round.  Smt'rA. 

GYR'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  yvpoc,  a  circuit,  and  pav- 
reia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  performed  by  walking  round 
in  a  circle  or  ring.  Cyc. 

GY'RON,  7i.*  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  consisting  of 
two  lines  from  several  parts  of  the  escutcheon,  meet- 
ing in  the  fosse  point.  Ash. 

GY'RoSE,  a.     Turned  round  like  a  crook.     Launder. 

GYVE,  (jive,)  ti.     [W.  ge vyn  :  lr.  geibheal,  or  geibion; 
from  holdim;  or  inakins  fast.     See  Gavel.] 
Gyves  are  fetters  or  shackles  for  the  legs. 

Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee.  Milton. 

GYVE,  v.  t.    To  fetter  ;  to  shackle ;  to  chain. 

GYV'A'D,  (jlvd,)  pp.    Fettered: 

GYVING,  ppr.    Putting  on  gyves. 


In  Latin,  H  denotes  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  H, 

200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  in  Latin,  H.  stands  for  homo, 
hares,  hora,  &c. 

HA  ;  an  exclamation,  denoting  surprise,  joy,  or  grief. 
With  the  first  or  long  sound  of  a,  it  is  used  as  a  ques- 
tion, and  is  equivalent  to  "What  do  you  say?" 
When  repeated,  lia,  ha,  it  is  an  expression  of  laugh- 
ter, or  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Well !  it  is  so." 

HX  AF,  ti.  The  term  used  to  denote  the  fishing  of  cod, 
ling,  and  tusk,  in  the  Shetland  Isles.         Jamieson. 

HAAIC,  (hako,)n.    A  fish,  the  hake.  Ash.  ■ 

HA-AR'KIES,  ti.  Capillary  pyrites  in  very  delicate 
acicular  crystals.  Brande. 
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HAB 

HA'BE-JiS  COR'PUS,  [L.,  have  the  body.]     A  writ 
for  delivering  a  person  from  false  imprisonment,  or 
for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to  another,  &c. 
Cowel. 
IIJ1-BENDUM,  n.     [L.]     The  second  part  of  a  deed 
or   conveyance,    (from  its     commencing    with  this 
word,)  the  first  being  the  premises. 
HAB'ER-DASH-ER,   n.     [Perhaps  from    G.   hale,  D. 
have,    goods,    and  G.    tausclien,  to  barter,   to  truck. 
If  not,  I  can  give  no  account  of  its  origin.] 

A  seller  of  small  wares  ;   confined,  at  present,  to 
ribbons,  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread.       Smart. 
'■A  word  little  used,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  United  States.'] 
HAfi'ER-DASH-ER- Y,  n.    The  goods  and  wares  sold 

by  a  haberdasher. 
HAB'ER-DINE,  (hab'er-decn,)  re.    A  dried  salt  cod. 
Ainsioorth. 
HA-BER'GE-ON,  n.     [Fr.  haubcrgeon;  Norm,  hauberi- 
om, ;  Arm.  Iwbregon.     It  has  been  written,  also,  ha- 
berge,hauberk,  &c,  G.  halsberge  ;  hals,  the  neck,  and 
bergen,  to  save  or  defend  ;  It.  usbergo.] 

A  coat  of  mail  or  armor  to  defend  the  neck  and 
breast.     It  is  formed  of  little  iron   rings  united,  and 
descending  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Encyc. 
HAB'ILE,  a.     Fit ;  proper.     [Not  in  use.]      Spenser. 
HA-BIL'I-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  habillement,   from  liabiller, 
to  clothe,  from  L.  habeo,  to  have.] 

A  garment ;  clothing  ;  usually  in  the  plural,  habili- 
ments, denoting  garments,  clothing,  or  dress  in  gen- 
HA-BIL'I-TATE.  v.  t.     [Fr.  luibUiter  }  [eral. 

To  qualify.     (Not  used.]  Bacon. 

HA-BIL'I-TATE,  a.     Qualified  or  entitled.     Bacon. 
HA-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.    Qualification.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
HA-BIL'I-TY.    See  Abilitt. 

HAB' IT,   n.  t    [Fr.   habit;    Sp.   habito;    It.   abito ;    L. 

habitus,  from  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold.     See  Hate.] 

1.  Garb  ;  dress ;  clothes  or  garments  in  general. 


among  the  statues,  several  of  Venus. 


!»,, 


2.  A  coat  worn  by  ladies  over  other  garments. 

3.  State  of  any  thing,  implying  some  continuance 
or  permanence  ;  temperament,  or  particular  state  of 
a  body,  formed  by  nature  or  induced  by  extraneous 
circumstances  ;  as,  a  costive  or  lax  liabit  of  body  ; 
a  sanguine  Mbit. 

4.  A  disposition  or  condition  of  the  mind  or  body, 
a  tendency  or  aptitude  for  the  performance  of  certain 
actions,  acquired  by  custom,  or  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act.  Habit  is  that  which  is  held  or  re- 
tained, the  effect  of  custom  or  frequent  repetition. 
Hence  we  speak  of  good  habits  and  bad  habits.  Fre- 
quent drinking  of  spirits  leads  to  a  habit  of  intem- 
perance. We  should  endeavor  to  correct  evil  habits 
by  a  change  of  practice.  A  great  point  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad 
habi'ji. 

Habit  of  plants ;  the  general  form  or  appearance,  or 
the  conformity  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  in  struc- 
ture and  growth.  Martyn. 

HAB'IT,  v.  t.    To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array. 

They  habited  themselves  like  rural  deities.  Dryden. 

HAB'IT,  v.  t.     To  dwell ;  to  inhabit.     [05s.]   Chaucer. 

HAB-IT-A  B1I.'I-TY,  n.'   Habitableness.    Buckland. 

HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.      [Fr.,  from   L.    habitabilis,  from 
habito,  to  dwell.] 

That  may  be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in  ;  capable  of  sus- 
taining human  beings  ;  as,  the  habitable  world ; 
some  climates  are  scarcely  habitable. 

HAB'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Capacity  of  being  inhab- 
ited. More.     Ray. 

HAB'IT-A-BLY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hab- 
itable. Forsyth. 

HAB'IT-A-CLE,  n.    A  dwelling ;  also,  a  niche  for  a 
statue.     [Not  used.] 

HAB'IT-ANCE,    n.     Dwelling  ;    abode  ;    residence. 
[Not  now  used.]  Spenser. 

HAB'IT-AN-CY,  n.    Legal  settlement  or  inhabitancy. 
■       '  Belknap. 

from  L.  habitans.] 
reller ;   a  resident;  one  who 
has  a  permanent  abode  in  a  place.     Milton.     Pope. 

HAB'IT-AT,  7t.     [L.J     Habitation  ;  the  natural  abode 
or  locality  of  an  animal,  plant,  &.C.  Smart. 

HAB-IT-A'TION,  7t.  [L.  habitatio,  from  hab, 
dwell,  from  habeo,  to  hold,  or,  as  we  say  in  " 
to  keep.] 

1.  Act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of  dwelling.    Denham. 

2.  Place  of  abode  ;  a  settled  dwelling  ;  a  mansion  ; 
a  house  or  other  place  in  which  man  or  any  animal 
dwells.  The  stars  may  be  the  habitations  of  numer- 
ous races  of  beings. 

The  Lord  blesaeth  the  habitation  of  the  just.  —  Prov.  Hi. 
HAB'IT-A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  dweller;  an  inhabitant. 

[JVot  used.]  Brown. 

HAB'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Clothed;   dressed.    He  was 
liabited  like  a  shepherd. 
2.  Accustomed.     [Not  usual.] 
HA-BIT'TJ-AL,  a.     [Fr.  habitucl,  from  habit] 


[See  InhabitancV.] 
lAB'IT-ANT,  n.     |Fr., 


HAC 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  frequent  use,  or 
ustom. 
Art  is  properly   an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and 


It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  habitual  piety  to  be  grateful  for 
the  most  common  blessings.  Buckminster. 

3.  Formed  by  repeated  impressions  ;  rendered  per- 
manent by  continued  causes  ;  as,  an  habitual  color  of 
the  skim  S.  S.  Smith. 

HA-BIT'tl-AL-LY,  adv.  By  habit;  customarily;  by 
frequent  practice  or  use;  as,,  habitually  profane  j  ha- 
bitually kind  and  benevolent. 

HA-BIT'U,-AL-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  habitual. 

HA-BIT'U-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  habituer,  from  habit.] 

1.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  familiar  by  frequent  use 
or  practice.  Men  may  habituate  themselves  to  the 
taste  of  oil  or  tobacco  ;  they  habituate  themselves  to 
vice ;  let  us  habituate  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
the  exercise  of  charity. 

2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  a  place.     Temple. 
HA-BIT'T4-aTE,  a.    Inveterate  by  custom. 

Hammond. 
2.  Formed  by  habit.  Temple. 

HA-BIT'lJ-A-TED,  pp.     Accustomed  ;  made  familiar 

by  use. 
HA-BlT'l[-A-TING,p7)7\    Accustoming;  making  easy 

and  familiar  by  practice. 
HA-BIT-IJ-A'TION,  7i.     The  state  of  being  habitu- 
ated. 
HAB'I-TUDE,  r«.    [Fr.,  from  L.  habitudo,  from  habitus.] 

1.  Relation  ;  respect ;  state  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else.     [Little  used.]  Hale.     South. 

2.  Frequent  intercourse  ;  familiarity.     [Not  usual] 

To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the  best 
company.  Dryden. 

3.  Customary  manner  or  mode  of  life ;  repetition 
of  the  same  acts ;  as,  the  habitudes  of  fowls  or  in- 
sects. Goldsmith. 

4.  Custom  ;  habit.  Dryden.     Prior. 
HA'BLE,  a.     [L.  habilis.]     Fit ;  proper.     [See  Able.] 

Spenser. 
HAB'NAB,  adv.     [Iiap  ne  hap,  let  it  happen  or  not.] 
At  random ;  by  chance  ;  without  order  or  rule. 
Hudibras. 
HAB'RO-NEME,  a.    [Gr.  a/3poc,  delicate,  and  vnua, 
a  thread.] 

In  mineralogii,  having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 
HAC-I-EN'DA,n.  [Sp.]  An  isolated  farm  or  farm- 
house. Stephens. 
HACK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  haccan  ;  D.  hakken;  G.  hacken  ; 
Dan.  hakkcr ;  Svv.  hacka ;  Fr.  backer,  from  which  we 
have  hash  and  hatchet,  and,  from  the  same  root, 
hatchel;  Ann.  haicha;  W.  haeiaw,  to  hack;  liag,  a 
gash  ;  and  haggle  is  of  the  same  family,  as  are  hew 
and  hoe.     Class  Cg.] 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces  ;  to 
notch ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  cutting 
instrument. 

2.  To  speak  with  stops  or  catches ;  to  speak  with 
hesitation.  Sliak. 

HACK,  7i.    A  notch  ;  a  cut.  Shak. 

HACK,  n.    A  horse  kept  for  hire  ;  a  horse  much  used 

in  draught,  or  in  hard  service  ;  a  worn-out  horse  ; 

any  thing  exposed  to  hire,  or  used  in  common. 

2.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire.  [From 
hackney ;  used  in  America.] 

3.  Hesitating  or  faltering  speech.  More. 

4.  A  writer  employed  in  the  drudgery  and  details 
of  book-making. 

5.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle.     [Local.] 

HACK,  a.  Hired ;  much  used  or  worn,  like  a  hired 
horse.  Wakefield. 

HACK,  v.  i.  To  be  exposed  or  offered  to  common  use 
for  hire  ;  to  turn  prostitute.  Hanmer. 

2.  To  cough  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  phlegm. 
[See  Hawk.] 

HACK'BER-RY,  n.  An  American  tree,  Celtis  crassifo- 
lia,  with  a  tall,  straight  trunk,  and  grayish,  unbroken 
back,  covered  with  asperities  unequally  distributed 
over  the  surface.  Farm.  Encyc.     Encyc.  Am. 

HACK'-ED,  (hakt,) pp.    Chopped  ;  mangled;  coughed. 

HACK'E-RY,  7i.  A  street  cart  in  Bengal,  drawn  by 
oxen.  Malcom. 

HACK'ING,  ppr.    Chopping  into  small  pieces  ;  man- 
gling ;  mauling  ;  coughing  in  a  broken  manner. 
2.  a.  Short  and  intci i uptcil  ;  as,  a  hacking  cough. 

HACK'LE,  (hak'l,)  v.  t.  [G.  hecheln ;  D.  hekelen. 
This  is  a  dialectical  variation  of  hatchel,  hetchcl.] 

1.  To  separate  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from 
the  fine,  by  drawing  it  through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle 
or  hatchel. 

2.  To  tear  asunder.  Burke. 
HACK'LE,  (hak'l,)  7i.    An  instrument  with  teeth  for 

separating  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from  the 
fine;  a  hatchel.  [The  latter  word  is  used  in  the 
United  States.] 

2.  Raw  silk  ;  any  flimsy  substance  unspun. 

Johnson.     Walton. 

3.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  feathers  or  silk. 

Chalmers. 


HAG 

HACK'LY,  a.    [from  hack.]      Rough;   broken,  as  if 

hacked. 

In  mineralogy,  having  fine,  short,  and  sharp  points 

on  the  surface" ;  as,  a  hackly  fracture.        Cleaoeland. 
HACK'MA-TACK,   n.      The    popular    name    of  the 

American  larch,  Larix  Americana,  a  very  large  tree, 

and  much  prized  for  timber.       Browne's  Syl.  Jim. 
HACK'NEY,  ji.     [Fr.  haquenee,  a  pacing  horse;  Sp. 

hacanea,  a  nag  somewhat  larger  than  a  pony  ;  hara, 

a  pony ;   Port,  hacanea  or  acanea,  a  choice  pad,  or 

ambling  nag;  It.  chinea.] 

1.  A  pad  ;  a  nag  ;  a  pony.  Cliaucer. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  horse  much  used ;  also, 
a  lady's  pony. 

3.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire,  and  often 
exposed  in  the  streets  of  cities.  The  word  is  some- 
times contracted  to  hack. 


HACK'NEY,  a.  Let  out  for  hire  ;  devoted  to  common 
use  ;  as,  a  /iac&?tfi/-coach. 

2.  Prostitute  ;  vicious  for  I 

3.  Much  used 
thor  or  remark. 

HACK'NEY,  v.  t.    To  use  much ;  to  practice  in  one 

thing  ;  to  make  trite. 
2.  To  carry  in  a  hackney  coach.  Cowper. 

HACK'NEY-CoACH,  71.    A  coach  for  hire  in  cities, 

commonly  at  stands"  in  the  street. 
HACK'NEY-CoACH'MAN,  71.    A  man  who  drives  a 

hackney  coach. 
HACK'NEY-£D,  (hak'nid,)  pp.  or  a.    Used  much  or 

in  common  ;  worn  out. 
2.  Practiced ;  accustomed. 

He  is  long  liac':nfijal  in  [lie  v. 'ays  of  men.  Shak. 

HACK'NEY-ING,  ppr.     Using  much  ;  accustoming. 

HACK'NEY-MAN,  71.  A  man  who  lets  horses  and 
carriages  for  hire.  Barret. 

HACK'STER,  n.  A  bully;  a  ruffian  or  assassin. 
[Ofc.]  Bp.Hall. 

HAC'QUE-TON,  71.     [Fr.  hoqueton.] 

A  stuffed  jacket  formerly  worn  under  armor,  some- 
times made  of  leather.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

HAD,  jrret.  and  pp.  of  Hate  ;  contracted  from  Sax. 
lurfid,  that  is,  hated  ;  as,  I  had ;  I  have  had.  In  the 
phrase,  "  I  had  better  go,"  it  is  supposed  that  had  is 
used  tor  would;  "I'd  better  go."  The  sense  of  the 
phrase  is,  "  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go." 

HAD-I-WIST',  a  proverbial  expression  —  O  that  I  had 
known !  Todd. 

HAD'DER,  71.     [G.heide.] 

Heath.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Heath.] 

HAD'DOCK,  71.  [Ir.  codog.  The  first  syllable  seems 
to  be  cod  or  gadus,  and  the  last,  the  termination,  as 
in  bullock.] 

A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Gadus  or  cod.  It  has  a 
long  body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  color, 
and  the  belly  of  a  silverv  hue  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
black.  This  fish  breeds  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  article 
of  food.  Partington. 

HADE,  71.  Among  miners,  the  steep  descent  of  a  shaft ; 
also,  the  descent  of  a  hill.  Drayton. 

2.  In  mining,  the  inclination  or  deviation  from  tilt 
vertical  of  any  mineral  vein.  Ure. 

HA'DES,  re.  [Gr.  aSns,  qu.  a  negative,  and  eidw,  to 
see.]  " 

The  region  of  the  dead  ;  the  invisible  world,  or  the 
grave. 

HADJ,  71.  [Ar.]  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medi 
na,  performed  by  Mohammedans. 

H^EC-CE'I-TY,  71.     [from  L.  hmc,  this.] 

A  word  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  denote  the  es 
sence  of  individuality.  Smart. 

HAF'FLE,  v.  i.     To  speak  unintelligibly  ;  to  prevari 

HAFT,  it.  [Sax.  haft,  a  haft,  and  haftan,  to  seize  ;  G. 
heft;  D.  heft;  Dan.  hefte  ;  from  the  root  of  have,  or  of 
L.  capio,  W.  hafiaw,  to  snatch.] 

A  handle  ;  that  part  of  an  instrument  or  vessel 
which  is  taken  into  the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is 
held  and  used.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  part  of  a 
knife,  sword,  or  dagger,  by  which  it  is  held  ;  the 
hilt. 

HAFT,  v.  f.    To  set  in  a  haft ;  to  furnish  with  a  han- 

HAFT'ER,  71.     [W.  hafiaw.  to  catch.]  [die. 

A  caviler  ;  a  wrangler.     [Not  in  use.]        Barret. 

HAG,  71.  [In  Sax.  hiegesse  is  a  witch,  fury,  or  goblin, 
answering  to  the  Hecate  of  mythology.  In  VV.  hagyr, 
ugly,  is  from  hag,  a  gash,  from  the  root  of  hack.  In 
Russ.  ega  is  a  foolish  old  woman,  a  sorceress.  See 
Haggard.] 

1.  An  ugly  old  woman ;  as,  an  old  hag  of  three- 
score. Dryden. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress  ;  an  enchantress.    Shale. 

3.  A'  fury  ;  a  she-monster.  Crashaw. 

4.  A  cartilaginous  fish,  the  Gastrobranchus,  (Myzi- 
ne  glutinosa  of  LinntEus,)  which  enters  other  fishes 
and  devours  them.  It  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  resembles  a  small  eel.  It  is  allied  to  the 
lamprey.  Cyc. 

5.  Appearances  of  light  and  fire  on  horses'  manes, 
or  men's  hair,  were  formerly  called  hags.     Blount. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  MiSTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WCLF,  BgOK. 


*  See  Pictorial  JU'islralians. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


HA1 

HAG ,  v.  U     To  harass  ;  to  torment.  Butler. 

2.  To  tire  ;  to  weary  with  vexation. 
HAG'-BOKN,  a.     Horn  ot  a  hag  or  witch.  Shak. 

HAG'GARD,  a.  [G.  linger,  lean;  W.  hag,  a  gash; 
hacciaw,  to  hack.     See  Hack.] 

1.  Literally,  having  a  ragged  look,  as  if  hacked  or 
gashed.  Hence,  lean  ;  merger  ;  rough  ;  having  eyes 
sunk  in  their  orbits  ;  ugly. 

2.  Wild  or  intractable ;  disposed  to  break  away 
from  duty,  like  a  haggard  or  refractory  hawk. 

lfl  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Thourrh  Uiat  her  Jessie  vvre  my  d-wr  I.'  irutrings, 

To  prey  at  fortune.  '.  Shak. 

HAG'GARD,  n.  [See  Hag.  This  and  the  other  de- 
rivatives of  hag  ought  to  be  written  with  a  single  g.] 

1.  An  untrained  or  refractory  hawk,  which  often 
broke  away  or  flew  off.  Partington. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  thing  wild  and  intractable. 

Shale. 

3.  A  hag.  Garth. 
HAG'GARD,  ».     [Sax.  haga,  a  little  field,  and  geard,  a 

yard.] 

HAG'GARD-LY,  adv.    In  a  haggard  or  ugly  manner  ; 

with  deformity.  Drydcn. 

A  stack-yard.  Huwell. 

HAG'GED,  a.    Lean  ;  ugly  ;  like  a  hag.  Gray. 

HAG'GESS,  )n.     [from  hack.}     A  pudding  containing 

HAG'GISS,  j  the  entrails  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  chopped 
with  fine  herbs  and  suet,  highly  seasoned  with  leeks 
and  spices,  and  boiled  in  the  maw.  Pernj. 

HAG'GISH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed; 
ugly  ;  horrid.  Shak. 

HA'<  :''G  I SH-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

HAG'GLE,  v.  t.  [W.  hag,  a  gash  or  cut.  It  is  a  di- 
minutive from  the  root  of  hack.'] 

To  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  to  notch  or  cut  in  an  un- 
skillful manner;  to  make  rough  by  cutting;  to  man- 
gle ;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  wood.] 

Sullblk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  o'er, 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped.  Sliak. 

HAG'GLE,  i).  i.     To  be  difficult  in  bargaining;  to  hes- 
itate and  cavil.     [See  Higgle.1 
HAG'GLi'D,  pp.    Cut  irregularly  into  notches ;  made 


vho  cavils,  hesitates,  and  makes  difficulty 
in  bargaining. 

HAG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Hacking;  mangling;  cavil- 
ing and  hesitating  in  bargaining. 

HAG'GLING,  n.    The  act  of  hesitating  and  making 
difficulty  in  bargaining. 

HA'GI-AR-CHY,  ti.     [Gr.  tij-ioc  and  apx'1-] 

The  sacred  government ;  government  of  holy  or- 
ders of  men.  Southey. 

HA-GI-OG'RA-PHA,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ayioc,  holy, 
and  ypabn,  a  writing.] 

Literally,  sacred  writings  ;  the  last  of  the  three 
Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews 
divide  the  bonks  of  the  Scriptures  into  three  parts  : 
the- law,  which  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Prophets,  or  Nevim  ;  and 
the  Cetuvim,  or  writings,  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
latter  class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  llagiograplw.,  com- 
prehending the  books  of  Psalm*,  Proverbs,  Job,  Dan- 
iel, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Can- 
ticles, Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catlwlic  church,  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  Brande. 

HA-GI-OG'RA-PHAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  hagiogra- 
pha,  which  see. 

HA-Gl-OG'RA-PHER,  ti.     One  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa. 

HA-GI-OG'RA-PHY,  ti.     See  Hagiographa. 

HA-GI-OL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  writes  or  treats  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

Ha-GI-OL'O-GY,  ?i.    The  history  or  description  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Quart.  Rev. 

HAG'-RID-D£N,  a.     Afflicted  with  the  nightmare. 
Cheyne. 

HAG'-SEED,  ti.    The  descendant  of  a  hag.      Shak. 

HAG'SHIP,  n.     The  state  or  title  of  a  hag  or  witch. 
Middleton. 


i  ditch  not  seen  till  close  upon  it.     Walpoli 
it  from  an  expression  of  surprise  at  finding  a  sudden 
check  to  progress  in  a  walk  —  ha!  ha! 

Ha  IK,  n.  A  large  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth 
worn  by  Arabs  over  the  tunic,  but  under  the  bur- 
noose.     [Spelt  also  Hvke.] 

HaIL,  n.  [Sax.  hmgtl,  or  hagel ;  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
hagcl ;  so  called  from  its  rough,  broken  form,  from  the 
root  of  hack,  haggle.'] 

Moisture  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  ice.  The  concretions  of  ice-are  usually  more 
or  less  spherioal,  constituting  hailstones,  but  some- 
times consist  of  plates  or  lamina;,  or  of  agglomerated 
masses.  Olmsted. 

Ha  [L,  v.  i.  To  pour  down  masses  of  ice  or  frozen  vapors. 

HaIL,  i).  r.    To  pour  down  in  the  manner  of  hail. 


HAI 


Heal.] 

Sound  ;  whole  ;  healthy  ;  not  impaired  by  disease  ; 
as,  a  hail  body  ;  hail  corn.  [In  this  sense  it  is  usually 
written  Hale.] 

HAIL,  an  exclamation,  or  rather  a  verb  in  the  impera- 
tive mode,  being  the  adjective  hail  used  as  a  verb. 
Hail,  be  well ;  be  in  health  ;  health  to  you  ;  a  term 
of  salutation  equivalent  to  L.  salve,  salvete. 

Had,  hail,  brave  friend.  Shak. 

HAIL,  jr.  A  wish  of  health  ;  a  salutation.  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  the  angel  hail  be- 
stowed." jMiltou. 

HAIL,  v.  t.  [from  the  same  root  as  call,  L.  calo,  Gr. 
KoXcw.     See  Call  and  Heal.J 

To  call  ;  to  call  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  to  arrest 
his  attention.  It  is  properly  used  in  any  case  where 
the  person  accosted  is  distant,  but  is  appropriately 
used  by  seamen.  Him,  or  hoi,  the  ship  ahoay,  is  the 
usual  manner  of  hailing  a  ship  ;  to  which  the  answer 
is,  Iwlloa,  or  hollo.  Then  follow  the  usual  questions, 
Whence  came  ye  ?  Where  are  you  bound  ?  &c. 

HaIL'£D,  pp.     Called  to  from  a  distance  ;  accosted. 

HAIL'-FEL-LoW,  «.    An  intimate  companion. 

HaIL'ING,  ppr.     Saluting  ;  calling  to  from  a  distance. 
2.  Pouting  down  hail. 

HAIL'SHOT,  71.  Small  shot  which  scatter  like  hail- 
stones.    [Not  used.]  Hayward. 

HAIL'SToNE,  re.  A  single  mass  of  ice  falling  from 
a  cloud.  Drydcn. 

HaIL'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  hail ;  as,  haily  showers. 

HAIR,  n.  [Sax.  har ;  G.  hoar ;  D.  hair;  Sw.  har ;  Dan. 
haar.]- 

1.  A  small  filament  issuing  from  the  skin  of  an  an- 
imal, and  from  a  bulbous  root.  Each  filament  con- 
tains a  tube  or  hollow  within,  occupied  by  a  pulp  or 
pith,  which  is  intended  for  its  nutrition,  and  extends 
only  to  that  part  which  is  in  a  state  of  growth.    Cyc. 

When  hair  means  a  single  filament,  it  has  a  plural, 

2.  The  collection  or  mass  of  filaments  growing 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal,  am!  forming  an  integu- 
ment or  covering;  as,  the  hair  of  the  head.  Hair  is 
the  common  covering  of  many  beasts.  When  the 
filaments  are  very  fine  and  short,  the  collection  of 
them  is  called  fur.  PVoul,  also,  is  a  kind  of  hair. 
When  hair  signifies  a  collection  of  these  animal  fil- 
aments, it  has  no  plural. 

3.  Any  thing  very  small  or  fine  ;  or  a  very  small 
distance  ;  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  He  judges  to  a  hair, 
that  is,  very  exactly.  Drydcn. 

4.  A  trifling  value.     It  is.  not  worth  a  hair. 

5.  Course  ;  order  ;  grain  ;  the  hair  falling  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.     [Not  used.] 

You  go  against  the  hair  of  your  profession.  Shak. 

6.  Long,  straight,  and  distinct  filaments  on  the 
surface  of  plants ;  a  species  of  down  or  pubescence. 

Martyn. 
HAIR'BELL,  7i.    A  plant,  a  species  of  hyacinth  ;  the 

harebell.  Smart. 

HAIR'-BRAIN-CT.     See  Hare-brained. 

[See  Breadth.] 
a  very  small  dis- 
tance ;  sometimes,  definitely,  the  48th  part  of  an 
inch. 


Seven  hundred 


1  ('Quid   s!ill.;' 


It  is  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  hair-breadth  escape. 
But,  in  New  England,  it  is  generally  hair's  breadth. 

HAIR'-BRUSH,  n.     A  brush  for  smoothing  the  hair. 

HAIR'GLOTH,  n.  Stuff  or  cloth  made  of  hair,  or  in 
part  with  hair.  In  military  affairs,  pieces  of  this 
cloth  are  used  for  coverin;:  the  powder  in  wagons,  or 
on  batteries,  or  for  covering  charged  bombs,  &c. 

HAIR'£D,  a.     Having  hair.  [Encyc. 

HAIR'-HUNG,  a.     Hanging  by  a  hair.  Young. 

IIaIR'I  NMSS,  n.  [Irom  Imiry.}  The  state  of  abound- 
ing or  being  covered  with  hair.  Johnson. 

HAIR'LACE,  7i.  A  fillet  for  tying  up  the  hair  of  the 
head.  Swift. 

HAIR'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  hair ;  bald  ;  as,  hairless 
scalps.  Shak. 

HAIR'-LINE,  ti.    A  line  made  of  hair. 

HAIR'-NEE-DLE,  I  n.     A  pin   used  in  dressing  the 

HAIR'-PIN,  (     hair. 

HAIR'-PEN-CIL,  ti.  A  brush  or  pencil  made  of  very 
fine  hair  for  painting.  Ure. 

HAIR'-POW-DER,  71.  A  fine  powder  of  flour  for 
sprinkling  the  hair  of  the  head. 

HAIR'-SALT,  71.     [Iiaar-sah,  Werner.J 

A  variety  of  native  Epsom  salt.     Also,  a  compound 
of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  iron.  Dana. 

HAIR'-SPLIT-TING,  a.  Making  very  minute  dis- 
tinctions in  reasoning.  Robinson. 

HAIR'-SPLIT-TING,  ti.  The  act  or  practice  of  mak- 
ing minute  distinctions  in  reasoning. 

HAIR'-WORM,  11.  A  genus  of  worms,  {vermes,)  called 
Gordius,  resembling  a  long  hair  ;  a  filiform  animal 
found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth.  There  are  sev- 
eral species.  Encyc. 


HAL 

HAIR'V,  a.  [from  hair.]  Overgrown  with  hair ;  cov- 
ered with  hair  ;  abounding  with  hair. 

Esau,  my  brother,  is  a  liuiry  man.  — Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair  ;  as,  hairy  honors.    Dryderu 

3.  Resembling  hair  ;  of  the  nature  of  hair. 
HAKE,  71.     A  kind   of  sea-fish  of  the  cod  family,  the 

Merluccius  vulgaris,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling 
the  pike.  It  is  often  salted  and  dried,  but  is  not 
very  much  esteemed  as  food.      Jurdinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

HAKE,  i'.  i.     To  sneak;  to  go  about  idly.         Grose. 

HAK'OT,  71.     A  fish.  Ainsworlh. 

HAL,  in  souk  names,  signifies  hall. 

HAL'BERD,  ru*  [Fr.  haUebarde  ;  G.  hellebarde  :  D.  heU 
lebaard;  It.  alabarda  or  labardo  ;  Sp.  Port,  alabarda  ; 
Russ.  berdish,  a  halberd  or  battle-ax,  a  pole-ax.  The 
etymology  is  not  settled.  It  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  battle-ax  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  and  in  Gothic, 
hilde  is  battle.] 

A  military  weapon,  consisting  of  a  pole  or  shaft  of 
wood,  with  a  head  armed  with  a  steel  point,  with  a 
cross  piece  of  steel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  or 
with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  end,  and  a  bent  point  at 
the  other.  It  is  carried  by  sergeants  of  foot  and  dra- 
goons. Encyc. 

HALBERDIER',  (hol-berd-eer',)  71.  One  who  is 
armed  with  a  haloerd.  Bacon. 

HAL'BERD-SHAP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  halberd. 

HAL'CY-ON,  (hal'se-on,)  71.  [L.  halcyon,  Gr.  dyxvoiv, 
a  king-fisher,  from  o\(,  the  sea,  and  /ctxo,  to  con- 
ceive, from  breeding  among  reed*  by  the  sea.  Morin.] 
The  name  anciently  given  to  the  king-fisher,  oth- 
erwise called  alcedn  ;  a  bird  that  was  said  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  sea,  during  the  calm 
weather  about  the  winter  solstice.     Hence, 

HAL'CY-ON,  a.  Calm  ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  undisturbed; 
happy.  Halcyon  days  were  seven  days  before  and  as 
many  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  weather 
was  calm.  Hence,  by  halcyon  days  are  now  under- 
stood days  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

HAL-CY-O'NI-AN,  a.     Halcyon  ;  ca'lm.         Sheldon. 

HALE,  a.  [Sax.  Iial,  sound,  whole.  See  Hail  and 
Heal.] 

Sound;  entire;  healthy;  robust;  not  impaired; 
as,  a  hale  body. 

HALE,  n.     Welfare.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser 

HALE  or  HALE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  hala ;  Fr.  haler.] 

To  pull  or  thaw  with  force  ;  to  drag.  This  is  now 
more  generally  written  and  pronounced  liaul,  which 

HALF,  (haf,)  71. ;  pi.  Halves,  (bavz.)  [Sax.  half  or 
hcalf;  Goth,  halbs  ;  D.  half;  Sw.  half;  Dan.  halv  ;  G. 
halb.] 

One  part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  either  in  fact  or  in  contemplation  ;  a  moi- 
ety ;  as,  half  a  pound  ;  half  a  tract  of  land  ;  half  an 
oraago  ;  half  the  miseries  or  pleasures  of  life.  It  is 
applied  to  quantity,  number,  length,  and  every  thing 
susceptible  of  division.  In  practice,  of  is  often  or 
usually  omitted  after  half.  We  say,  M/a  pound ; 
half  a.  mile  ;  /mi// the  number. 

Half  the  misery  of  life.  Additon. 

HALF,  (Iiiif,)  v.  t.     To  divide   into  halves.      [S< 


:*J, 


HALF,  adv.    In  part,  or  in  an  equal  part  or  degree. 

Half  loth  and  half  consenting.  Dryden. 

In  composition,  half  denotes  an  equal  part ;  or,  in- 
definitely, a  part,  and  hence,  imperfect. 

HALF'-BLOOD,  (haPblud,)  n.  Relation  between  per- 
sons born  of  the  same  father  or  of  the  same  mother, 
but  not  of  both  ;  as,  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  half- 
blood.     The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 

HALF'-BLOOD'ED,  a.  Mean  ;  degenerate.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and  female,  each  of  full 
blood,   but   of    different   breeds ;    as,   a  half-blooded 

HALF'-BRED,  a.     Half-blooded.  [sheep. 

HALF'-BREICD,  a.     Half-blooded. 

HALF-BROTH'ER,  (haf-,)  71.  A  brother  by  one  pa- 
rent, but  not  by  both. 

HALF'-€AP,  71.  A  cap  not  wholly  put  off,  or  faintly 
moved.  Shak. 

HALF'-CASTE,  n.  In  India,  one  born  of  a  Hindoo 
parent  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  European  on  the 
other. 

HALF'-COCK,  71.  When  the  cock  of  a  gun  is  re- 
tained by  the  first  notch,  the  gun  is  said  to  be  at  half- 
cock.  Booth. 


HALF'£N,  a.    Wanting  half  its  due  qualities.     [Not 

used.]  Spenser. 

HALF'.EN-DKAL,  adv.    [Teut.  Iwlfdeel.]    Nearly  half. 

HALF'ER,  71.    One  that  possesses  half  only. 

2.  A  male  fallow  deer  gelded. 
HALF'-FACED,  (-faste,)  a.     Showing  only  part  of 

thrt  face.  Shak. 

HALF'-HATCH-£D,      (-hatcht,)      a.        Imperfectly 

ha  ~hed  ;   as,  half-hatched  eggs.  Gay. 

HALf-HEARD,  (-herd,)  a.    Imperfectly  heard  ;  not 
heard  to  the  end. 

And  leave  half  heard  the  melancholy  tale.  Pope. 
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HALF'-HOL'I-DAY,  n.  A  half  of  a  day  given  to 
children  in  schools  for  recreation. 

HALF'-LEARN-£D,  (-lernd,)  a.    Imperfectly  learned. 
South. 

HX  LF'-LOST,  a.     Nearly  last.  Milton. 

HALF'-MARK,  re.     A  coin  ;  a  noble,  or  6*.  8d.  sterling. 

HALF'-MOON,  n.  The  moon  at  the  quarters,  when 
half  its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

9.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.  In  for- 
tification, an  outwork  composed  of  two  faces,  forming 
a  salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent or  half-moon.  Encyc. 

HALF'-NOTE,  «.  In  music,  a  minim,  being  half  a 
semibreve. 

HALF'-PART,  n.     An  equal  part.  Shak. 

HALF'-PAY,  n.  Half  the  amount  of  wages  or  salary; 
as,  an  officer  retires  on  half-pay.  [It  is  reduced,  but 
seldom  literally  half  the  amount.     Smart.] 

HALF'-PAY,  a.  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay ;  as, 
a  /ttilf-pui/  olficer. 

HALF'-PEN-NY,  (hap'pen-ny  or  ha'pen-ny,)  n.  A 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  penny  ;  also,  the 
value  of  half  a  penny.     It  is  used  in  the  plural. 

He  cheats  for  half-pence.  Dryden. 


HALF'-PIKE,  n.     A  short  pike  carried  by  officers. 
Tatler. 
2    A  short  pike  used  in  hoarding  ships.   Mar.  Din. 
HALF'-PINT,  7i.    The  half  of  a  pint  or  fourth  of  a 

HXLF'-READ,  (-red,)  a.  Superficially  informed  by 
reading.  Dryden. 

HALF'-ROUND,  n.     A  semicircular  molding.   Qwilt. 

HALF'-SCHOL  AR,  n.     One  imperfectly  learned. 
Watts. 

HXLF'-PEAS-o'VER  ;  a  low  expression,  denoting 
half-drunk. 

IIALF'-SHIFT,  re.  In  playing  the  violin,  a  move  of 
the  hand  a  little  way  upward  on  the  neck  of  the  in- 
strument, to  reach  a  high  note. 

HALF -SIGHTED,  (haf'slt'ed,)  a.  Seeing  imperfect- 
ly ;  having  weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

HXLF'-SIS'TER,  re.  A  sister  by  one  parent,  but  not 
by  both. 

HALF-SPHERE,  re.     Hemisphere.  B.  Jonson. 

IIXLF'-STA  R  V-KI),  a.     Almost  starved. 

HALF'-STRAIN-£D,  a.     Half-bred  ;  imperfect. 

Dryden. 

HXLF'-SWORD,  (haPsord,)  n.  Within  half  the 
length  of  a  sword  ;   close  fight.  Shale. 

HALF'-WAY,  adv.  In  the  middle;  at  half  the  dis- 
tance. Granville. 

HALF'-WaY,  a.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ; 
as,  a  half-way  house. 

HALF'-WIT,  n.  A  foolish  person;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head. Dryden. 

H ALF'-WIT-TED,  a.  Weak  in  intellect ;  silly  ;  fool- 
ish. 'Swift. 

IIXLF'-YeAR-LY,  a.     Two  in  a  year;  semi-annual. 

HALF'-YeAR-LY,  adv.  Twice  in  a  year;  semi-an- 
nually. 

HAL'I-BUT,  ji.*  A  fish  of  the  genus  Hippoglossus, 
and  family  Pleuronectida?.  This  fish  has  a  compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the  other  the 
belly,  and  both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size  ;  some  to  the  weight  of  300 
or  <K)0  pounds.  It  forms  an  article  of  food,  and  some 
parts  of  the  body  are  fat,  tender,  and  delicious.  This 
fish,  like  other  Hat  fish,  swims  on  its  side,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  family.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

HAL'I-DOM,  7i.     [Sax.  haligdovie;  holy  and  dom.] 
Adjuration  by  what  is  holy.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

HAL'I-MASS,  «.     [Sax.  ludig,  holy,  and  mass.] 
The  feast  of  All  Souls;   Hallowmas. 

HAL'ING  or  HAL'ING.     See  Hauling. 

HA-LITU-OUS,  a.     [L.  halitus,  breath.] 

Like  breath  ;  vaporous.  «  [  Obs.]  Boyle. 

HALL,  7i. t  [Sax.  heal ;  D.  hal  or  zaal ;  G  saal ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  sal ;  Fr.  salle ;  It.  and  Sp.  sola  ;  L.  aula; 
Gr.  auAii;  Sans,  aula ;  Copt,  auli ;  Turk,  awli;  Qu. 


Heb.  Stin,  a  tent,  Ar.  J_£>|  to  many,  and  to  begin 

housekeeping,  or  Heb.  Ch.  and  Svr.  Savt,  a  palace. 
Qu.  are  these  all  of  one  family  ?    See  Salt.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  entrance  of 
a  house  or  palace.  In  the  houses  of  ministers  of 
state,  magistrates,  &c,  it  is  the  place  where  they 
give  audience  and  dispatch  business.  Encyc. 

2.  An  edifice  in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held  ; 
as    Westminster  Hall,  which  was   originally  a  royal 

|  p-.iace  ;  the  kings  of  England  formerly  holding  their 
arliaments  and  courts  of  judicature  in  their  own 
Iwellings,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Spain.     Encyc. 

3.  A  manor-house,  so  called  because  in  them 
lourts  were  former.y  held.  Addison. 

1.  A  college,  or  large  edifice,  belonging  to  a  colle- 
;i.iir  institution. 


H  A  L 

5.  A  room  for  a  corporation  or  public   assembly  ; 
as,  a  town-hall ;  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  &c. 

6.  A  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Prideuux. 

HAL-LE-LO'IAH,  >  (hal-le-IQ'ya,)  n.     [Heb.  rp  i^n, 

HAL-LE-Lu'JAH,  j      praise  ye  Jah  or  Jehovah,  from 

bVn,  to  praise,  that  is,  to  throw,  or  raise  the  voice, 


\&  halla  or  ealla,  to  ap- 


to  utter  a  loud  sound.    Ar. 

pear ;  to  begin  to  shine,  as  the  new  moon  ;  to  ex- 
claim ;  to  exult;  to  sing;  to  rejoice;  to  praise  or 
worship  God.  Gr.  cAeAcu,  a  shout  in  battle.  It  co- 
incides in  elements  with  hotel,  L.  ululo.] 

Praise  ye  Jehovah ;  give  praise  to  God  ;  a  word 
used  in  songs  of  praise,  or  a  term  of  rejoicing  in 
solemn  ascriptions  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun,  or  as  an  exclamation. 

[This  word  is  improperly  written  with  j,  in  con- 
formity with  the  German  and  other  continental  lan- 
guages, in  which  j  has  the  sound  of  y.  But  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  withlhe  English  sound  of  j  destroys 
its  beauty.  The  like  mistake  of  the  sound  of  j  in  Je- 
hovah, Jordan,  Jasrph,  lias  perverted  the  true  pronun- 
ciation, which  was  Ychovah,  Yordan,  Yoseph.  This 
perversion  must  now  he  submitted  to,  but  in  Hallelu- 
iah it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.] 
HAL'LIARD,  I  (hal 'yard,)    n.     [from  hale,  haul]     A 


HAL'LI-ER,  n.  A  particular  kind  of  net  for  catching 
birds.  Encyc. 

HAL-LOO',  v.  i.  [This  seems  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  call ;  Fr.  haler/] 

To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice ;  to  call 
to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  halloo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me.  Sidney. 

HAL-LOO',  v.  t.    To  encourage  with  shouts. 

OM  John  hallooes  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts.  Shak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to.  Shak. 
[This  verb  is  regular,  and  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.] 

HAL-LOO' ;  an  exclamation,  used  as  a  call  to  Invite 
attention. 

HAL-LOO'ING,  ppr.     Crying  out. 

HAL-LOO'ING,  n,     A  loud  outcry.  Smart. 

HAL'LoW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  hanaan  or  halgian,  to  conse- 
crate, to  sanctify,  from  hahg  or  1ml:;,  holy,  from  hal, 
sound,  safe,  whole;  G.  hciligcn,  from  hcilig,  holy, 
he'd,  whole  ;  hcilen,  to  heal  ;  f).  heiligen,  from  hcilig, 
holy,  he'd,  safetv,  happiness ;  Dan.  helliger,  from 
lullig,  holy ;  heel,  whole,  entire  ;  Sw.  helga,  from 
heiig,  holy.  (See  Holy.)  It  coincides  in  origin  with 
hold,  and  L.  calico,  to  be  able.] 

1.  To  make  holy  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  set  apart  for 
holy  or  religious  use.     Ex.  xxviii.  xxix.     1  Kings  viii. 

2.  To  devote  to  holy  or  religious  exercises  ;  to  treat 
as  sacred. 

Hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  to  do  no  work  therein.  —  Jer.  atvii. 

3.  To  reverence  ;  to  honor  as  sacred. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Lord's  Prayer. 

HAL'LoW-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Consecrated  to  a  sacred 
use,  or  to  religious  exercises ;  treated  as  sacred  ; 
reverenced. 

HAL'LoW-EEN,  n.  The  evening  preceding  All 
Hallows  or  All  Saints'  day.     [Scottish.] 

HAL'LCW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Setting  apart  for  sacred 
purpose^  ;  consecrating  ;  devoting  to  religious  exer- 
cises ;  reverencing. 

HAL'LOW-MAS,  re.  [See  Mash.J  The  feast  of  All 
Souls.  Shak. 

HAL-LO'CIN-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  haliucinor.] 
To  stumble  or  blunder. 

HAL-LU-CIN-A'TION,  n.  [L.  hallucinatio,  from  hal- 
iucinor, to  blunder.] 

1.  Error ;  delusion  ;  mistake.     [Little  used.] 

Addison. 

2.  In  medicine,  faulty  sense  (dasasilicsia)  or  errone- 
ous imagination.  Hallucinations  of  the  senses  arise 
from  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  from 
some  unusual  circumstances  attending  the  object,  as 
when  it  is  seen  by  moonlight ;  and  they  are  some- 
times symptoms  of  general  disease,  as  in  fevers. 
Maniacal  liallucinutians  arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea.  Similar  hallucinations  occur  in 
revcry.  Darwin.     Parr. 

HAL-L'O'CIN-A-TO-RY,  a.     Partaking  of  hallucina- 
tion. 
HALM,  (hawm,)  n.     [Sax.  healm ;  L.  culmus.] 
Straw.     [See  Haum.] 
S    , 
HA'LO,  re.     [Ar.  ^Lfc  haulon.    The  verb  signifies  to 

frighten,  and  to  adom  with  necklaces.] 

A  name  given  to  the  circular  or  elliptical  appear- 
ances surrounding  the  sun,  moon,  or  other  celestial 
body.  Halos  occur  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
concentric  or  intersecting  curves,  which  are  usually 
more  or  less  diversified  in  color.  Olmsted. 


HAM 

HAL'O-GEN,  n.     [Gr.  uAs,  salt,  and   yenvau,  to   gen- 

A  substance  which,  by  combination  with  a  metal, 
forms  a  haloid  salt.  Dana. 

HA-LOG'EN-OUS,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  halogen. 

HA'LOID,  a.     [Gr.  a\c,  salt,  and  etdoc,  form.] 

Resembling  a  salt.  In  chemistry,  the  term  haloid 
salt  is  applied  to  binary  compounds  containing 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  allied  elements.  Common 
salt,  which  is  a  chlorid  of  sodium,  is  a  Aaioiti  salt. 

HALSE,  (hawls,)  re.     [Sax.  hals.]  [Berielius. 

"  The  neck  or  throat.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HALSE,  v.  i.  To  embrace  about  the  neck ;  to  adjure  ; 
to  greet.     [06s.] 

HAL'SEN-ING,  a.  Sounding  harshly  in  the  throat  or 
tongue.     [Obs.]  Carcw. 

HALS'ER,  (haws'er,)  n.  [Sax.  hah,  G.  D.  Dan.  and 
Sw.    Irnls,  the  neck  ;   and  qu.  Sax.  sad,  a  rope  or 

A  large  rope  of  a  size  between  the  cable  and  the 
tow-line.     [See  Hawser.] 
HALT,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hcalt.  halt,  lame  ;  hcaltian,  to  limp  ; 
G.  halt,  a  hold,  stop,  halt  ;  hultcn,  to  hold  ;  Sw.  halt, 
lialta ;  Dan.  halt,  halter ;  from  the  root  of  hold.] 

1.  To  stop  in  walking  ;  to  hold.  In  military  affairs, 
the  true  sense  is  retained,  to  stop  in  a  march.  The 
army  halted  at  noon. 

2.  To  limp  ;  that  is,  to  stop  with  lameness. 

3.  To  hesitate  ;  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  pro- 
ceed, or  what  to  do. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinious  ?  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

4.  To  fail ;  to  falter  ;  as,  a  halting  sonnet.    Shak. 
HALT,  v.  t.     To  stop  ;  to  cause  to  cease  marching  ;  a 

military  term.     The  general  halted  his  troops  for  re- 
freshment. Washington. 
HALT,  a.     [Sax.  healt.l 

Lame ;  that  is,  holding  or  stopping  in  walking. 

Brinj  hither  the  poor,  the  mc'med,  the  lia.ll,  and  the  blind.  — 

HALT,  re.    A  stopping ;    a  stop  in  marching.    The 
troops  made  a  halt  at  the  bridge. 
2.  The  act  of  limping. 
II  VLT'EIl,  pp.     Stopped. 
HALTER,  n.     One  who  halts  or  limps. 
HALTER,  re.     [G.  halter,  a  holder.     See  Halt.] 

1.  A  rope  or  strap  and  head-stall  for  leading  or 
confining  a  horse. 

2.  A  rope  for  hanging  malefactors. 

3.  A  strong  cord  or  string. 

HALT'ER,  v.  t.     To  put  a  halter  on  ;  as,  to  halter  a 

2.  To  catch  and  hold,  or  to  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord. 

HALTER-.ED,  pp.     Caught  or  bound  with  a  rope. 

HALTER-ING,  ppr.  Putting  a  halter  on  ;  catching; 
binding. 

HALTING,  re.    The  act  of  stopping  or  faltering. 

HALTING,  ppr.  or  a.     Stopping;  limping. 

HALTINGLY,  adv.     With  limping  ;  slowly 

HALVE,  (hav,)  v.  t.  [from  half.)  To  divide  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  as,  to  halve  an  apple. 

HALVED,  (hilvd,)  a.  In  botany,  hemispherical; 
covering  one  side  ;  placed  on  one  side. 

HALVING,  7</i7\     Dividing  into  two  equal  parts. 

HALVES,  (havz,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Half.  Two  equal  parts 
of  a  thing. 

To  cry  halves,  is  to  claim  an  equal  share. 
To  go  halves,  is  to  have  an  equal  share. 

HALVING,  (h'av'ing,)  ppr.      Dividing  into  two  equal 

HAL'YARD.     See  Halliard.  [parts. 

HAM,  [Sax.  ham,]  a  house,  is  our  modern  word  kome,G. 
heim.  It  is  used  in  hamlet,  and  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  in  Wnltham,  wood-house;  wait,  a  wood,  and  ham, 
a  house,  [not  Wal-tham,  as  it  is  often  pronounced,] 
Bucking-ham,  .Yolting-liam,  Wrent-ham,  Dur-ham,k.c. 

HAM,  7i.     [Sax.  Aran.] 

1.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee  ;  the  inner  an- 
gle of  the  joint  which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg 
of  an  animal.     Hence, 

2.  The  thigh  of  a  beast,  particularly  of  a  hog, 
whether  salted  and  cured  or  not.     But  the  word  is 


HAM'A-DRY-AD,  re.     [Gr.  aua,  together,  and  6pvc,  a 

A  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die  with  the 
tree  to  which  it  was  attached.  Spectator. 

HA'MATE,  a.     [L.  hamulus!.] 

Hooked  ;  entangled.  Berkeley. 

HA'Ma-TED,   n.     [L.  hamatus,   from  Aamn,  a  hook  ; 
Celtic  and  Pers.  cam,  crooked.] 
Hooked  or  set  with  hooks.  Swift. 

HAM'BLE,  v.  t     [Sax.  hamclan.] 

To  hamstring.     [JVM  used.] 
HaMES,  n.  pi.     [G.kummct;    Russ.  chomut,  a  collar; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  Scot,  haims.     In  Sw.  hUmma  is 
to  stop,  or  restrain.] 

A  kind  of  collar  for  a  draught  horse,  consisting  of 
two  bending  pieces  of  wood  or  bows,  and  these 
placed  on  curving  pads  or  stuffed  leather,  made  to 
conform  to  the  ^hape  of  the  neck. 
HAME'SUCK-JCN,  re.  In  Scottish  law,  the  violent 
seeking  and  invasion  of  a  person  in  his  own  house. 
Bouvier. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE, 


lliD. 


-NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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Ha'MITE,  n.  The  fossil  remains  of  a  curved  shell; 
an  extinct  species  of  cephalopoda.  Mantel!. 

HAM'I.ET,  K.t  [Sax.  liam,  a  house;  Fr.hameau;  Arm. 
Itamclt,  ur  humm.     See  Home.] 

A  small  village ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the 
country. 

This  word  seems  originally  to  have  signified  the 
seat  of  a  freeholder,  comprehending  the  mansion- 
house  and  adjacent  iiuildings.  It  now  denotes  a 
small  collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  city,  a  large  town,  or  township. 

The  country  waited  and  the  hamlets  burned.  Dryden. 

HAM  LET-ED,  a.  Accustomed  to  a  hamlet,  or  to  a 
country  life.  Feltham. 

HAM'MER,  n.  [Sax.  liamcr  ;  D.  hamer ;  G.  and  Dan. 
hammer  ;  Sw.  ham  marc  ;  probably,  the  beater.] 

1.  An  instrument  fir  driving  nails,  beating  metals, 
and  the  like.  It  consists  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  cross- 
wise to  a  handle.  Hammers  are  of  various  sizes  ;  a 
large  hammer  used  by  smiths  is  called  a  sledge. 

2.  A  piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  a  musket 
lock.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

HAM'MER,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  as,toAam- 
mer  iron  or  steel. 

2.  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hammer  ;  to  shape  by 
beating. 

3.  To  work  in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive  by  intellectu- 
al labor ;  usually  with  out ;  as,  to  hammer  out  a 
scheme. 

HAM'MER,  v.i.    To  work  ;  to  be  busy;   to  labor  in 
contrivance. 
2.  To  be  working,  or  in  agitation. 

HAM'MER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  shaped  by  a 
hammer.  Sherwood. 

HAM'MER-BEAM,  n.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  beam 
acting  as  a  tie  at  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  principal  raf- 
ters, but  not  extending  so  as  to  connect  the  opposite 
sides.  Owilt. 

HAM'MER-CLOTH  n.  The  cloth  which  covers  a 
coach-box,  so  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carrying 
a  hammer,  nails,  &x.,  in  a  little  pocket  hid  by  this 
cloth.  Pegge. 

HAM'MER--ED,  pp.  or  a.    Beaten  with  a  hammer. 

HA'M'MER-ER,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

HAM'MER-HARD,  n.  Iron  or  steel  hardened  by  ham- 
mering. Mozon. 

HA  M'MER-ING,  ppr.    Beating  with  a  hammer  ;  work- 

HAM^MER-ING^n.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  ham- 
mer. 

HAM'MER-MAN,  n.  One  who  beats  or  works  with  a 
hammer. 

HAM'MER-WORT,  n.     An  herb.  Chalmers. 

HAM'MOeK,  n*  [Sp.  hamaca  ;  Port.  maca.  A  word 
of  Indian  origin  ;  for  Columbus,  in  the  Narrative  of 
his  first  Voyage,  says,  "  A  great  many  Indians  in 
canoes  came  to  the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  their  cotton,  and  hamacas,  or  nets,  in  which 
they  sleep."] 

A  kind  of  hanging  bed,  suspended  between  trees 
or  posts,  or  by  hooks.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  hemp- 
en cloth  about,  six  feel  long  and  three  feet  wide,  gath- 
ered at  the  ends,  and  suspended  by  cords.  It  forms 
abed,  or  a  receptacle  for  a  bed,  on  board  of  ships. 
Emyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

HAM-MO-CHRY'SOS,  n.    [Gr.  aa/ios  and  Wwss.] 
A  stone  with  spangles  nt  gold  color. 

HA'MOUS,    a.       [L.    Iwmus,   a    hook;     Celtic,  cam, 


of  botany.  Lee.     Marty n. 

HAM'PER,  n.    [Contracted  from  hanapcr,  or  from  hand 
pannier.] 

1.  A  large  basket  for  conveying  things  to  mar- 
ket, &c. 

2.  Fetters,  or  some  instrument  that  shackles. 

W.  Browne. 
[This  signification,  and  that  of  the  verb  following, 
indicate  that  this  word  is  from  hanapcr,  and  that  the 
latter  is  from  the  sense  of  interweaving  twigs.] 
HAM'PER,  ii.  t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  shackle  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  hence,  to  impede  in  motion  or  progress,  or  to 
render  progress  difficult. 


inveigle ;  to  < 


They  hamper  and  entangle 
upward. 

2.  To  insnare 
ments. 

3.  To  tangle  ;  to  render  complicated.    Blackmore. 

4.  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

Hampered  by  the  laws.  Butter. 

HAM'PER-£D,  pp.    Shackled  ;  entangled  ;  insnared ; 
perplexed. 

HAM'PER-ING,  ppr.     Shackling;    entangling;   per- 
plexing. 

HAM'STER,  n.     [G.  hamster;  Russ.  chomiak.] 

A  species  of  rat,  the  Mas  cricrtus  of  Linnaeus,  or 
German  marmot.  This  rat  is  of  the  size  of  the  wa- 
ter rat,  but  is  of  a  browner  color,  and  its  belly  and 
legs  of  a  dirty  yellow.  It  is  remarkable  for  twn'hags, 
like  those  of  a  baboon,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  un- 
der the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  grain,  peas,  and 
acorns  to  its  winter  residence.     Encye.    Goldsmith. 


HAM'STRTNG,  n.    The  tendons  of  the  ham. 

Wiseman. 

HAM'STRING,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Hamstrung,  or 
Hamstringed.  To  cut  the  tendons  of  the  ham, and 
thus  to  lame  or  disable.  Dryden. 

HAM'STRMG-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  the  tendons  of  the 
ham,  and  thus  disabling. 

HAM'STRUNG,  pp.  Disabled  by  having  the  tendons 
of  the  ham  cut. 

HAN,  for  Have,  in  the  plural.  Spenser. 

HAN'A-PER,  n.  [Norm,  luinap,  a  cup,  a  hamper; 
Sax.  hnam,  G.  napf,  D.  nap,  Fr.  hanap,  Arm.  hanaff,  It. 
nappo,  a  bowl  or  cup.  These  seem  to  be  all  the  same 
word,  yet  I  see  not  how  a  cup  and  a  basket  should 
have  the  same  name,  unless  the  vessel  wasoriginally 
made  of  bark,  and  so  tight  as  to  hold  liquors.] 

The  hanaper  was  used  in  early  days,  by  the  kings 
of  England,  for  holding  and  carrying  with  them  their 
money,  as  they  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  It 
was  a  kind  of  basket,  like  the  fiscus,  and  hence  came 
to  he  considered  as  the  king's  treasury.  Hence,  the 
clerk  or  warden  of  the  hanapcr,  is  an  officer  who  re- 
ceive the  fees  due  to  the  king  for  seals  of  charters, 
patents,  commissions,  and  writs.  There  is  also  an 
officer  who  is  controller  of  the  hanaper.  This  word, 
therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  exchequer. 

HANCE,  HAUNCE,  for  Enhance.     [Obs.]  .  Se^Ew- 

hance. 
HAN'CES,  n.  pi.     [L.  ansa.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  ends  of  elliptical  arches, 
which  are  the  arches  of  smaller  circles  than  the 
scheme  or  middle  part  of  the  arch.  Harris. 

2.  In  a  ship,  falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed  on  balus- 
ters on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  down  to  the  gang- 
way. Harris. 

HAND,?!.  [Sax.  hand,  hand;  G.  and  D.  hand  ;  Dan. 
haand  ;  Sw.  hand.  This  word  may  be  connected  in 
origin  with  Sax.  hentan,  to  follow,  to  take,  or  seize, 
Gr.  xuvhuvco,  L.  hendu,  in  prchendo  >■  but  from  its  de- 
rivatives, hainlii,  hand.-nmc,  it  would  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  root  signifying  to  lie  strong,  right,  straight, 
which  would  give  the  sense  of  fitness  and  of  beauty. 
Chaucer  has  hemic,  hendjj,  civil,  courteous.] 

1.  In  man,  the  extremity  of  the  arm,  consisting  of 
the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm  at  the 
wrist ;  the  part  wuh  which  we  hold  and  use  any  in- 
strument. 

2.  In  falconry,  the  foot  of  a  hawk  ;  and  ill  the  ma- 
nege, the  fore  foot  of  a  horse. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  inches ;  a  palm ;  ap-plicd 
chiefly  to  horses  ;  as,  a  horse  14  hands  high. 

4.  Side  ;  part ;  right  or  left ;  as,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  other.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  is, 
on  all  sides,  or  by  all  parties.  So,  to  be  on  the  mend- 
ing hand,  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  recovery  from  ill- 
ness. 

5.  Act;  deed;  performance;  external  action  ;  that 
is,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  hand  being  the  instru- 
ment of  action. 

Thou  sawest  LI  j.  ■  comr.nli,  Lion  I'liv.r'iii  my  h-art  and  liand. 

King  dairies. 

G.  Power  of  performance  ;  skill. 

A  friend  of  uiiiv  tins  a  very  fun'  hand,  on  the  viuhu.     Addison. 
He  had  a  mind  to  try  Ins  hand  nt  a  Spectator.  Addison. 

7.  Power  of  making  or  producing. 

An  intelligent  being  cuooolt  on!  ul  lli>-  hands  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion. Cheyne. 

8.  Manner  of  acting  or  performance  ;  as,  he  changed 
his  hand.  Dryden. 

9.  Agency  ;  part  in  performing  or  executing.  Pun- 
ish every  man  who  had  a  hand  in  the  mischief.  We 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event. 

10.  Conveyance  ;  agency  in  transmitting. 

11.  Possession  ;  power.  Tile  estate  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner.    The  papers  are  in  my  hands. 

12.  The  cards  held  at  a  game;  hence,  a  game. 

13.  An  index,  or  that  which  perforins  the  office  of 
the  hand,  or  of  a  finger,  in  pointing  ;  as,  the  hand  of 
a  clock;  the  hour-Amu/,  and  the  minute-Anna'. 

14.  A  person  ;  an  agent ;  a  man  employed  in  agen- 
cy or  service.     The  mason  employs  twenty  hands. 

15.  Form  of  writing;  style  of  penmanship;  as,  a 
good  hand  ;  a  bad  Aand ;  a  fine  hand. 

16.  Agency  ;  service  ;  ministry.    Ex.  iv    Lev.  viii. 
17    Rate  ;  price  ;  conditions  ;  as,  "  bought  at  a  dear 

hand."     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

18.  In  Scripture,  the  hand  of  God,  is  his  eternal  pur- 
pose anil  executive  power,    Jlcts  iv. 

19.  The  providential  bounty  of  God.    Ps.  civ. 

20.  The  power  of  God  exerted  in  judgments  or 
mercies,  in  punishing  or  defending.  Judges  ii.  Ps. 
xxxii. 

21.  The  Spirit  of  God ;  divine  influence.  1  Kings 
xviii. 

22.  The  favor  of  God,  or  his  support.  JYeh.  ii. 
Luke  i. 

Jit  hand ;  near ;  either  present  and  within  reach,  or 
not  far  distant. 

Your  husband  is  at  hand;  1  hear  his  trumpet.  Shak. 

2.  Near  in  time  ;  not  distant. 

The  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  —  2  Thess.  ii. 

By  hand;  with  the  hands,  in  distinction  from  the 


instrumentality  of  tools,  engines,  or  animals  ;  as,  to 
weed  a  garden  by  hand ;  to  lift,  draw,  or  carry  by 
hand. 


Receiving  in  hand  one  year's  tribute.  Knollts. 

2.  In  the  state  of  execution.    I  have  a  great  work 


■  good  at  the  hand  of  ( 


,  and  sliall  we  i 


On  hand;  in  present  possession  ;  as,  he  has  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  on  hand. 
2.  Under  one's  care  or  management. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  on  his  liands.  V 'Estrange. 

Off  hand;  without  delay,  hesitation,  or  difficulty  ; 
immediately  ;  dextrously  ;  without  previous  prepara- 
tion. 

Out  of  hand;  ready  payment,  with  regard  to  the 
payer. 

Let  not  the  wa^es  of  any  man  tarry  with   thee  ;  but  give  it  him 
out  of  hand.  Tobit. 

2.  At  once ;  dirgctly. 

To  his  liand,  to  my  hand,  &c.  ;  in  readiness ;  already 
prepared  ;  ready  to  be  received. 

The  work  is  made  to  his  hands.  Locke. 

Under  his  hand,  under  her  hand,  &c. ;  with  the  prop- 
er writing  or  signature  of  the  name.  This  deed  is 
executed  under  the  liand  and  seal  of  the  owner. 

Hand  over  head;  negligently  ;  rashly  ;  without  see- 
ing what  one  does.     [Little  used.]        '  Bacon. 

Hand  over  hand ;  bypassing  the  hands  alternately 
one  before  or  above  another  ;  as,  to  climb  hand  over 
liand;  also,  rapidly;  as,  to  come  up  with  a  chase 
liand  over  hand;  used  by  seamen.  Mar.  Diet. 

Hand  to  hand;  in  close  union  ;  close  fight.  Dryden. 

But  from  hand  to  hand,  is,  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

Hand  in  hand ;  in  union  ;  conjointly  ;  unitedly. 
Swift. 

To  join  hand  in  liand,  is,  to  unite  efforts  and  act  in 
concert. 

Hand  in  hand;  fit;  pat;  suitable.  Shak. 

Hand  U>  mouth.  To  live  from  liand  to  mouth,  is  to 
obtain  food  ami  other  necessaries,  as  want  requires, 
without  making  previous  provision,  or  having  an 
abundant  previous  supply. 

To  hear  in  hand;  to  keep  in  expectation  ;  to  elude. 
[Not  used.]  Shale. 

To  bear  a  hand  ;  to  hasten  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

Totten. 

To  lend  a  hand  ;  to  give  assistance.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

To  be  hand  and  glooe  ;  to  be  intimate  and  familiar, 
as  friends  or  associates. 

To  set  the  hand  to;  to  engage  in  ;  to  undertake. 

That  the  Lord  iliy  'i-nl  m  iv  bl^.-s  thee,  in  all  thou  eetlest  thine 

To  take  in  liand;  to  attempt ;  to  undertake.  Luke  i. 

Also,  to  seize  and  deal  with. 

To  luwc  a  liand  in  ;  to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  have  a 
part  or  concern  in  doing  ;  to  have  an  agency  in. 

South. 

To  put  the  last  hand,  or  finishing  hand,  to ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  the  last  corrections,  or 
give  the  final  polish. 

To  change  hands ;  to  change  sides;  to  shift;  to 
Change  owners.  Butler. 

Hand,  in  the  sense  of  rate,  price,  terms,  conditions, 
as  used  by  Baron,  Taylor,  &c,  is  obsolete;  as,  "to 
buy  at  a  dear  hand  ; "  "  accept  the  mystery,  but  at 
no  hand  wrest  it  by  pride  or  ignorance."  So  in  the 
sense  of  advantage,  gain,  superiority,  as  used  by 
Hayward  ;  and  in  that  of  competition,  content,  as 
used  by  Shakspeare. 

To  get  hand,  to  gain  influence,  is  obsolete. 

Jl  heavy  hand ;  severity  or  oppression. 

Jl  light  hand  ;  gentleness  ;  moderation. 

Jl  strict  hand;  severe  discipline;  rigorous  govern- 

Hands  off;  a  vulgar  phrase  for  keep  off,  forbear. 

To  pour  water  on  the  hands,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  to  serve  or  minister  to.  2  Kings  iii. 

To  wash  the  hands;  to  profess  innocence.  'Matt. 
xxvii. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  imports  adoration.     Job  xxxi. 

To  lean  on  the  hand,  imports  familiarity.  2  Kings  v. 

To  strike  lianils ;  to  make  a  contract,  or  to  become 
surety  for  another's  debt  or  good  behavior.  Prov. 
xvii. 

Putting  the  hand  under  the  tliigh,  was  an  ancient 
ceremony  used  in  swearing. 

To  give  the  hand,  is  to  make  a  covenant  with  one, 
or  to  unite  with  him  in  design.    2  Kings  x. 

The  stretching  out  of  the  hand,  denotes  an  exertion 
of  power.    But, 

The  stretching  out  of  the  hand  to  God,  imports  earn- 
est prayer  or  solemn  dedicat  ion  of  one's  self  to  him. 
Ps.  lxviii.  and  cxliii. 

The  lifting  of  the  hand,  was  used  in  affirmation  and 
swearing,  and  in  prayer  imported  a  solemn  wishing 
of  hlessings  from  Cod.     Ocn.  xiv.     Lev.  xix. 
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To  lift  tlie  hand  against  a  superior ;  to  rebel.   2  Sam. 
x. 
To  put  forth  the  hand  against  one;  to  kill  him.     1 


To  lay  liands  on  in  anger ;  to  assault,  or  seize,  or  to 
smite.     Ex.  xxiv.    Is.  xi. 

To  lay  tlie  liand  on  the  mouth,  imports  silence.  Job  xi. 

The  laying  on  of  hands,  was  also  a  ceremony  used 
ill  consecrating  one  to  office.    JVum.  xxvii.  1  Tim.  iv. 

It  was  also  used  in  blessing  persons.    Mark  x. 

Hiding  the  hand  in  the  bosom,  denotes  idleness  ;  in- 
activity ;  sluggishness.     Prov.  xix. 

The  clapping  of  hands,  denotes  joy  and  rejoicing. 
But,  in  some  instances,  contempt  or  derision,  or  joy 
at  the  calamities  of  others.    Ps.  xlvii.    Eiek.  xxv. 

A  station  at  the  right  hand  is  honorable,  and  de- 
notes favor,  approbation,  or  honor.  A  station  on  the 
left  hand  is  less  honorable.    Matt  xx. 

God's  standing  at  the.  right  hand  of  men,  imports  his 
regard  for  tin-in,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  and  as- 
sist them.    Ps.  xvi. 

Satan's  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  men,  imports 
his  readiness  to  accuse  them,  or  to  hinder  or  torment 
them.     Zech.  iii. 

Clean  hands,  denotes  innocence  and  a  blameless 
and  holy  life.     Ps.  xxiv. 

A  slack  hand,  denotes  idleness  ;  carelessness  ;  sloth. 
Prov.  x. 

The  right  hand,  denotes  power  ;  strength.  Ex.  xv. 
HAND,  v.  t.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand.  Hand 
me  a  book. 

2.  To  lead,  guide,  and  lift  with  the  hand  ;  to  con- 
duct. Locke. 

3.  To  manage  ;  as,  I  hand  my  oar.  Prior. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on.  [JVot  «.«(.]    Shak. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  furl ;  to  wrap  or  roll  a  sail  close 
to  the  yard,  stav,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  with  gaskets. 

Mar.  Diet. 
To  hand  down  ;  to  transmit  in  succession,  as  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  predecessor  to  successor.     Fa- 
bles are  handed  ilium  from  age  to  age. 
HAND,  v.  i.  To  go  hand  in  hand  ;  to  cooperate.  [Obs.] 

Massiugcr. 
HAND'-BALL,  n.     An  ancient  game  with  a  ball. 

Brande. 
HAND'-BAR-R5W,   n.     A  barrow  or  vehicle  borne 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  without  a  wheel. 

Mortimer. 
HAND'-BASK-ET,  n.    A  small  or  portable  basket. 

HAND'-BELL,  n.     A  small  bell  rung  by  the  hand  ;  a 

table-bell.  Bacon. 

HAND'-BLOW,  n.  [hand  and  Mora.]    A  blow  or  stroke 

with  the  hand. 
HAND'-BOOK,   n.     A  book  for  the  hand  ;  a  manual ; 

applied  frequently  to  a  guide-book  for  travelers. 
HAND'-BoW,  n.  A  bow  managed  by  the  hand. 
KAND'BREADTH,  f-hredth,)  n.   A  space  equal  to  the 

breadth  of  the  hand  ;  a  palm.     Ex.  xxv. 
HAND'-CLOTH,  n.     A  handkerchief. 
HAND'CRAFT,  n.     [Sax.  handcraft.] 

1.  Manual  occupation  ;  work  performed  by  the 
hand.  Addison.     Harmer. 

2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual  labor ; 
one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  Dryden, 

[This  word  is  usually  spelt  Handicraft;  but  the. 
preferable  spelling  would  be  Handcraft,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Saxon,] 

HAND'CRAFTS-MAN,  n.    A  man  skilled  oremployed 
m  manual  occupation  ;  a  manufacturer.  Swift. 

HAND'CUFF,  /,.     [Sax.  handcopse.] 

A  name  given  to  manacles,  consisting  of  iron  rings 
for  the  wrists,  and  a  connecting  chain  to  confine  the 
hands. 

HAND'CUFF,  v.  t.   To  manacle ;  to  confine  the  hands 
with  handcuffs. 

HAND'CUFF  -ED,  (-kuft,)  pp.     Manacled;    confined 
bv  handcuffs. 

HAND'ED,pp.    Given  or  transmitted  by  the  hands; 
conducted  ;  furled. 

HAND'ED,  a.     Willi  hands  joined.  Milton. 

2.  In  composition;  as,  ria\\t-hunded,  most  dextrous 
or  strong  with  the  right  hand  ;  having  the  right  hand 
most  able  and  ready. 

Left-handed  ,-  having  the  left  hand  most  strong  and 
convenient  for  principal  use. 

HAND'ER,  n.     One  who  hands  or  transmits;  a  con- 
veyer in  succession.  Dryden. 

HAND'FAST,  n.     Hold  ;  custody  ;  power  of  confining 
or  keeping.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

HAND'FAST,  a.    Fast  by  contract ;  betrothed  by  join- 
ing hands.     [See  the  verb.] 

HAND'FAST,  v.  I.     [Sax.  liandfastan.] 

To  pledge  ;  to  betroth  by  joining  bands,  in  order 
to  cohabitation,  before  the  celebration  of  marriage. 


HAND'-FET-TER,  n.     A  fetter  for  the  ban 


HANDFUL,  n.     As 
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2.  As  much  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 

3.  A  palm  ;  four  inches.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  number.    A  handful  of  men. 

Clarendon. 

5.  As  much  as  can  be  done  ;  full  employment. 

Ralegh, 

In  America,  the  phrase  is,  he  has  his  hands  full. 

HAND'-GAL-LOP,  n.     A  slow  and  easy  gallop,  in 

which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle,  to  hinder  increase 

of  speed.  Johnson. 

HAND'GLASS,  n.      In  gardening,  a   glass  used  for 

placing    over,   protecting,  and  forwarding,   various 

plants  in  winter.  Cyc. 

HAND'-GRE-NADE',  n.    A  grenade  to  be  thrown  by 

the  hand. 
HAND'GRIPE,  n.     [hand  and  gripe.]     A  gripe  or  seiz- 
ure and  pressure  with  the  hand.  Hudibras. 
IIAND'-GUN,  n.    A  gun  to  be  used  by  the  hand. 

Camden. 
HANDICRAFT,  n.     [Sax.  handcra-ft.] 

1  Manual  occupation  ;  work  performed  by  the 
hand.  Addison.     Harmer. 

2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual  labor  ; 
one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  Dryden. 

[See  Handcraft.] 
HAND'I-CRAFTS-MAN,  n.     A  man  skilled  or  em- 
ployed in  manual  occupation  ;  a  manufacturer.  Swift. 
[See  Handcraft.] 
HAND'I-LY,  adv.     [See  Handy.]    With  dexterity  or 
skill  ;  dextrously  ;  adroitly. 
2.  With  ease  or  convenience. 
HAND'I-NESS,  n.    The  ease  of  performance  derived 

from  practice  ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness.     Chesterfield. 
HAND'ING,7>/)r.     Giving  with  the  hand. 
HAND'I-WORK,  n.     [A  corruption  of  handwork.] 

Work  done  bv  the  hands.     [Obs.] 
HAND'KER-CIIIF.F,  (hankVr-chif,)  n.   [hand  and  ker- 
chief.    See  Kerchief.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  silk  or  linen,  carried 
about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  face 
or  hands,  as  occasion  requires. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  to  lie  worn  about  the  neck,  and 
sometimes  called  a  neckerchief. 

HAND'-LAN"GUALiE,  (-lang'gwaje,)  n.  The  art  of 
conversing  by  the  hands.     [JVat  in  use. 

HAND'LE,  v.  t.  [G.  handeln,  D.  hande'.en,  Sw.  handla, 
Dan.  handler,  to  treat,  to  trade,  to  negotiate.  But  in 
English  it  has  not  the  latter  signification.  The  word 
is  formed  from  liand,  as  manage  from  L.  manus.] 

1.  To  touch  ;  to  fee!  with  the  hand  ;  to  use  or  hold 
with  the  hand. 

The  liodics  we  daily  handle 
our  hands  that  press  them. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  use  ;  to 

That  fellow  handles  a  bow  like 


hinder  the  approach  of  the  p^rt  of 
Loc 
1(1. 


touching. 


Tempi 


4.  To  treat  ;  to  discourse  on  ;  to  discuss  ;  to  use  or 
manage  in  writing  or  speaking.  The  author  handled 
the  subject  with  address.  The  speaker  Imndlcd  the 
arguments  to  the  best  advantage. 

5.  To  use  ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  practice. 

They  tint  hainlle  ih--  I.iw  knew  me  not.  — Jer.  ii. 

6.  To  treat ;  to  use  well  or  ill. 

How  Wert  thou  handled  ?  Shak. 

7.  To  manage  ;  to  practice  on  ;  to  transact  with. 

You  shall  see  liuw  I  will  luindle  her.  Shak. 

HAND'LE,  n.     [Sax.     du.  L.  ansa,  Norm,  hanscr.] 

1.  That  part  o*f  a  vessel  or  instrument  which  is 
held  in  the  hand  when  used,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword, 
the  bail  of  a  kettle,  &c. 

2.  That  of  which  use  is  made  ;  the  instrument  of 
effecting  a  purpose.  South. 

HAND'LE-A-BLE,  (hand'1-a-bl,)  a.  That  mav  be  han- 
dled. Sherwood. 

HAND'-LEAD,  (-led,)  n.    A  small  lead  for  sounding. 

11AM)'LED, pp.     Touched;  treated;  managed. 

HAND'LESS,  a.     Without  a  hand.  Shak. 

HAND'LING,  ppr.  Touching  ;  feeling  ;  treating  ;  man- 
aging. 

HAND'LING,  n.    A  touching  or  use  by  the  hand  ;  a 
treating  in  discussion. 

HAND'-LOOM,  ?t.    A  weaver's  loom  worked  by  the 
hand. 

HAND'MAID,  )  n.     A  maid  that  waits  at  hand  ;  a 

HAND'MAID-£N,  j     female  servant  or  attendant. 
Scripture. 

HAND'MILL,  n.    A  mill  worked  by  the  hand. 

Dryden. 

HAND'RAIL,  71,    A  rail  supported  by  balusters,  &c, 
as  in  staircases.  Oioilt. 

HAND'SAILS,  7i.  pi.    Sails  managed  by  the  hand. 
Temple. 

HAND'SAW,  7i.    A  saw  to  be  used  with  the  hand. 
In  the  proverb,  "  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hanil- 
saw,"  denoting  great  ignorance,  hand.mm  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  heronshaw,  i.  e.,  the  heron,  which  see. 

Todd's  Shak. 

HAXD'SCREW,  (-skru,)  n.    An   engine  for  raising 


^EL,  7i.     [Dan.  handsel;   Sax.  handsclen,  from 


haudsyllan,  to  deliver  i 
Sell.] 
1.  The  first  i 


the  hand.    See  Sale  and 


of  using  any  thing ;  the  first  sale. 
Elliot. 
2.  An  earnest;  money  for  the  first  sale.     [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

HAND'SEL,  v.  t.    To  use  or  do  any  thing  the  first 

time.  Dryden. 

HAND'SEL-£D,  pp.  Used  or  done  for  the  first  time. 
HAND'SOME,  (hand'sum,)  a.t  [D.  handzaam,  soft,  lim- 
ber, tractable  ;  hand  and  zanm,  together.  Zaam,  or 
saam,  we  see  in  assemble.  The  sense  of  docility  is 
taken  from  hand,  as  in  G.  behaudeln,  D.  beiiandelen,  to 
handle,  to  manage.  The  Dutch  sense  of  soft,  lim- 
ber, is  probably  from  the  sense  of  easily  managed  or 
handled.] 

1.  Properly,  dextrous  ;  ready  ;  convenient. 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  in- 
vented for  him.  Spenser. 

This  sense  is  either  from  the  original  meaning  of 
hand,  or  from  the  use  of  the  band,  or  rather  of  the 
-right  hand.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still  used.  We 
say  of  a  well-fought  combat  and  victory,  it  is  a  liand- 
somc  affair,  an  affair  well  performed,  done  with  dex- 
terity or  skill.     [See  Handy.] 

2.  Moderately  beautiful,  as  the  person  or  other 
thing;  well  made  ;  having  symmetry  of  parts;  well 
formed.  It  expresses  less  than  beautiful  or  elegant ; 
as,  a  handsome  woman  or  man  ;  she  has  a  hantlsome 
person  or  face.  So  we  say,  a  liandsome  house  ;  a  hand- 
some type. 

3.  Graceful  in  manner  ;  marked  with  propriety  and 
ease  ;  as,  a  handsome  address. 

4.  Ample  ;  large  ;  as,  a  handsome  fortune. 

5.  Neat;  correct;  moderately  elegant;  as,  a  hand- 
some style  or  composition. 

6.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  as,  a  handsome  present. 
The  applications  id' this  word,  in  popular  language, 

are  various  and  somewhat  indefinite.  In  general, 
when  applied  to  things,  it  imports  that  the  form  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  to  just  taste  ;  and  when  ap- 
plied to  manner,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  suitableness, 
or  propriety  with  grace. 

HAND'SOME,  as  a  verb,  to  render  neat  or  beautiful,  is 
not  an  authorized  word.  Donne. 

HAND'SOME-LY,  adv.  Dextrously;  cleverly  ;  wil 
skill.  Spenser. 

2.  Gracefully  ;  with  propriety  and  ease. 

3.  Neatly;  with  due  symmetry  or  proportions;  as, 
a  thing  is  haiulsamrhj  made  or  finished. 

4.  With  a  degree  of  beauty  ;  as,  a  room  handsomely 
furnished  or  ornamented. 

5.  Amply  ;  generously  ;  liberally.  She  is  handsome- 
ly endowed. 

HAND'SOME-NESS,  n.  A  moderate  degree  of  beauty 
or  elegance ;  as,  the  handsomeness  of  the  person  or  of 
an  edifice. 

2.  Grace  ;  gracefulness  ;  ease  and  propriety  in  man- 
ner. 

HANB'SOM-ER,  a.  comp.     More  handsome. 

HAND'SOM-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  handsome. 

HAND'SPIKE,  71.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood,  used  with 
the  hand  as  a  lever,  for  various  purposes,  as  in  rais- 
ing weights,  heaving  about  a  windlass,  &C. 

HAND'STAFF,  n. ;  pi.  Handstaffs.     A  javelin.    Ei. 

HAND'STROKE,  n.  [hand  and  stroke.]  A  blow  or 
stroke  given  by  the  hand.  Beaum.  cy  Fl. 

HAND'VICE,  «.  A  small  vice  used  by  hand,  or  for 
small  work.  Moxon. 

HAND'WEAP-ON,  (-wep'n,)  7t.  Any  weapon  to  be 
wielded  bv  the  hand.     JVum.  xxxv. 

HAND'-WIXG-ED,  a.     A  literal  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  the  technical  term  ehciroplcrous,  a  term  in  nat- 
ural history  used  in  application  to  the  family  of  bats. 
Kirby. 

HAND'WORK,  71.     Work  done  by  the  hands.     [Obs.] 

HAND'WRIT-ING,  7t.  The  cast  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person.  Shak, 

2.  Any  writing. 

HAND'Y,  a.  [D.  handig,  bchendig  ;  Dan.  hxendig  ; 
from  hand.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

They  came  to  handy  blows.     [Obs.]  Knolles. 

2.  Dextrous  ;  ready  ;  adroit ;  skillful  ;  skilled  to 
use  the  hands  with  ease  in  performance  ;  applied  to 
persons.  He  is  handy  with  the  saw  or  the  plane. 
Each  is  handy  in  his  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Ingenious;  performing  with  skill  and  readiness. 

4.  Ready  to  the  hand ;  near.  My  books  are  very 
handy. 

5.  Convenient ;  suited  to  the  use  of  the  hand. 

6.  Near;  that  maybe  used  without  difficulty  or  go 
ing  to  a  distance.  We  have  a  spring  or  pasture  that  is 
handy.  Holloway. 

HAND'Y-DAN-DY,  n.  A  play  among  children  in 
which  something  is  shaken  between  two  hands, 
and  then  a  guess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  re- 
tained. Todd. 


H  AND' Y-STR6KE,  ti.     A  blow  inflicted  by  the  hand. 
HANG,  v.  t.;prct.  and  pp.  Hanc.ed  or  Hmra.     [Sax. 
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hangan  ;  Sw.  hdnga  ;  Dan.  luenger  ;  G.  and  D.  han- 
gen  W.  hongian,  to  hang  ;  '/uhit,  a  hanging,  or  dang- 
ling ;  hone,  a  shake,  a  wagging  ;  honcaw,  to  shake, 
«  ag,  stagger,  to  waver.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
primary  sense.] 

1.  To  suspend  ;  to  fasten  to  some  fixed  object 
above,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swing  or  move;  as, 
to  hang  a  thief.  Pharaoh  liangcd  the  chief  baker. 
Hence, 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck. 
Many  men  would  rebel  niUn-r  than  lie  ruined  ;  but  they  would 

rather  not  rebel  than  be  hanged.  Amea. 

3  To  place  without  any  solid  support  or  founda- 
tion. 

He  hangetli  the  earth  upon  nothing.  —  Job  xxxvi. 

4.  To  fix  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  movable ;  as, 
to  hang  a  door  or  grate  on  hooks  or  by  butts. 

5.  To  cover  or  furnish  by  any  thing  suspended  or 
fastened  to  the  walls  ;  as,  to  hang  an  apartment  with 
curtains  or  with  pictures. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black.  Shak. 

And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils.  Dryden. 

To  hang  out;  to  suspend  in  open  view;  to  display ; 
to  exhibit  to  notice  ;  as,  to  hang  out,  false  colors. 

2.  To  hang  abroad  ;  to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

To  hang  damn ;  to  let  fall  below  the  proper  situa- 
tion ;  to  bend  down  ;  to  decline  ;  as,  to  hang  down 
the  head,  and  elliptically,  to  hang  the  head. 

To  hang  up  ;  to  suspend  ;  to  place  on  something 
fixed  on  high. 

2.  To  suspend ;  ta  keep  or  suffer  to  remain  un- 
decided ;  as,  to  hang  up  a  question  in  debate. 

To  hang  Jire ;  in  the  military  art,  is  to  be  slow  in 

communicating,  as  fire  in  the  pan  of  a  gun  to  the 

charge. 

HANG,  v.  i.    To  be  suspended ;    to  be  sustained  by 

something  above,  so  as  to  swing  or  be  movable  below. 

2.  To  dangle  ;  to  be  loose  and  flowing  below. 

3.  To  bend  forward  or  downward ;  to  lean  or  in- 
cline. Addison. 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulder  hung.  Pope. 

4.  To  float ;  to  play. 

And  fall  those  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 

Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung.  Prior. 

5.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised  above  the 
ground  ;  as,  a  hanging  garden  on  the  top  of  a  house. 

6.  To  depend  ;  to  rest  on  something  for  support. 
This  question  hangs  on  a  single  point. 

7.  To  rest  on  by  embracing ;  to  cling  to ;  as,  to 
hang  on  the  neck  of  a  peison. 

Two  infants  hanging  on  her  neck.  Peadtam. 

8.  To  hover ;  to  impend  ;  with  over.  View  the 
dangers  that  hang  over  the  country. 

9.  To  be  delayed  ;  to  linger. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  h  ung  not.  MiJloi 

10.  To  incline  ;  to  have  a  steep  declivity ;  as, 
hanging  grounds.  Mortimer. 

11.  To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

Sir  Balaam  hangs.  Pope. 

To  hang  on,  or  upon ;  to  adhere  to,  often  as  som 
thing  troublesome  and  unwelcome. 

A  cheerful  temper  dissipates  the  apprehensions  which  hang 

2.  To  be  suspended  in  fixed  attention  and  interes 


3.  To  adhere  oliiinai-lv  ;  to  he  importunate. 

4.  To  rest ;  to  reside ;  to  continue,  as  sleep  on  the 
eyelids.  Sliak. 

5.  To  be  dependent  on. 

How  wretched 
Id  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  !  Slialc. 

i  language,  to  hold  fast  without  belay- 


To  hang  in  doubt ;  to  be  in  suspense,  or  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.  — Dcut.  xxviii. 
To  liang  together;  to  be  closely  united  ;  to  cling. 


2.  To  be  just  united,  so  as  barely  to  hold  together. 
Shak. 
drag  ;  to  be  incoinmo- 

Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden.  Addison. 

To  hang  to ;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  cling. 

HANG.  7i.    A  sharp  declivity.     [  Colloquial.] 

HANG'BIRD,  n.  A  name  familiarly  given  in  America 
to  the  Baltimore  oriole,  from  the  peculiar  construction 
of  its  nest,  which  is  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree. 

HAMG'BV,  n.    A  dependent,  in  contempt.         Ray. 

HANG'DOG,  n.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  of  a  base 
and  degraded  character,  as  if  fit  only  to  be  the  hang- 
man of  dogs. 

HANG'.ED,  pp.  Suspended ;  put  to  death  by  being 
suspended  by  the  neck. 


HAP 

HANG'ER,  7i.    That  by  which  a  thing  is  suspended. 

2.  A  short,  broad  sword,  incurvated  toward  the 
point.  Smollett. 

3.  One  that  hangs,  or  causes  to  be  hangetl. 

Aubrey. 
HANG'ER-ON,  «.    One  who  besets  another  impor- 
tunately in  soliciting  favors. 

2.  A  dependent ;  one  who  eats  and  drinks  without 
payment.  Swift. 

HANG'ING,  ppr.    Suspending  to  something  above. 

2.  Being  suspended  ;  dangling;  swinging. 

3.  a.    Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

What  a  hanging  face  1  Dryden. 

4.  Requiring  punishment  by  the  halter ;  as,  a  hang- 
ing matter.  Johnson. 

HANG'ING,  »i.     A  term  applied  to  linings  for  rooms 
of  arras,  tapestry,  paper,  &c.  Owilt, 

No  purple  Itangings  clolha  the  palace  walls.  Dryden. 

2.  Death  by  the  halter ;  as,  hard  words  or  hanging. 

Pope. 

3.  Display:  exhibition.  Addison. 
HANG'ING-SIDE,  n.     In  mining,  the  overhanging 

side  of  an  inclined  or  hading  vein.  Cyc. 

HANG'ING-SLEEVES,   n.  pi.      Strips   of  the   same 

stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging  down  the  back  from 

the  shoulders.     [Ois.]  Halifax. 

HANG'MAN,  n.     One  who  hangs  another  ;  a  public 

executioner  ;  also,  a  term  of  reproach. 
HANG'NaIL,  7t.  A  small  piece  or  sliver  of  skin  which 

hangs  from  the  root  of  a  finger-nail.  Holloway. 

HANG'NEST,  7t.     The   name  of  certain   species  of 

birds,  which  build  nests  suspended  from  the  branches 

of  trees,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole  or  red-bird  ; 

also,  the  nest  so  suspended. 
HANK,  >i.     [Dan.  luink,  a  handle,  a  hook,  a  tack,  a 

clasp ;  Sw.  hank,  a  band.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more  skeins  of  thread 

or  silk  tied  together.  Brande. 

5.  In  ships,  a  name  given  to  rings  of  wood,  &c, 
fixed  on  stays,  to  confine  the  sails  when  hoisted. 

fatten. 
3.  A  rope  or  withy  for  fastening  a  gate.     [Local.] 
HANK,  ».  t.     To  form  into  hanks. 
HANK'ER,  v.  i.     [D.   hunkcren.     The   corresponding 
word  in  Danish  is  higer,  and  probably  n  is  casual.] 

1.  To  long  fur  with  a  keen  appetite  and  uneasiness  ; 
in  a  literal  sense  ;  as,  to  hanker  fur  fruit,  or  after  fruit. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  of  something,  ac- 
companied with  uneasiness  ;  as,  to  hanker  after  the 
diversions  of  the  town.  Addison. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  after.     It  is  a  familiar,  but 

not  a  tow  icord. 
HANK'EIl-ING,  ppr.  or  o.      Longing  for  with  keen 

appetite  or  ardent  desire. 
HANK'ER-ING,  7i.     A  keen  appetite  that  causes  un- 

easinesstill  it  is  [.'ratified  ,  vehement  desire  to  possess 
HANK'ER-ING-LY,  ado.     Longingly.  [or  enjoy. 

HANK'LE,  (hank'l,)  v.  t.     [See    Hank.]     To  twist. 


Towns.  McCutloch. 

HAN-SE-AT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 
or  to  their  confederacy. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  Hanse  signifies  a  society  ;  Goth. 
hansa,  a  multitude.  The  Hanse  Towns,  in  Germany, 
were  certain  commercial  cities  which  associated  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  until  they  amounted  to  seventy-two;  and 
for  centuries  this  confederacy  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  defied  the  power  of  kings.  It  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  remnants,  l.ubeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  are  called  Free  Cities. 

Encyc.  Am. 

HAN'T;   a  vulgar  contraction  of  Have   not  or  Has 

HAP,  7i.  [W.  Imp,  ur  hah,' luck,  chance,  fortune,  thai 
is,  that  which  falls,  or  a  coining  suddenly.  This 
seems  to  be  allied  to  Fr.  hopper,  to  snap  or  catch  ;  D. 
happen ;  Norm,  happer,  to  seize  ;  W.  hajiaa,  to 
snatch.  In  Sp.  hahrr  signifies  to  have,  to  happen  oi 
befall,  to  take.  These  verbs  seem  to  unite  in  one 
radix,  and  all  coincide  with  L.  cupio.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  fall  or  to  rush  ;  hence,  to  rush  on  and 
seize.] 

1.  That  which  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
chance ;  fortune  ;  accident  ;  casual  event.  [See 
Chance  and  Casual.] 

Whether  art  K  \v:is  or  heedless  hap.  Spenser. 

Cursed  be  ie>u<!  '.-.v*,  ami  cursed  be  they  that  build 

Their  hopes  en  haps.  Sidney. 

2.  Misfortune. 

[But  this  word  is  obsolete,  or  obsolescent,  except  in 
compounds  and  derivatives.] 
HAP,  v.  i.     To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  by  chance. 

[Obs.]  Spenser.     Bacon. 

HAP-HAZ'ARD,  n.    [This  is  tautological.    See  Haz- 
ard.] 
Chance ;  accident. 

We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard,  on  trust.  Locke. 

HAP'LESS,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  unlucky; 
unhappy  ;  as,  hapless  youth  ;  hapless  maid.    Dryden. 


HAR 

HAP'LY,  adv.     By  chance  ;  perhaps  ;  it  may  bo. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  against  Clod.  — Act*  v. 
2.  By  accident ;  casually.  Milton. 

HAP'P£N,  (hap'n,)  v.  i.  [W.  hapiaw,  to  happen,  to 
have  luck.  (See  Hat.)  Sw.  hdpnu,  to  be  surprised  or 
amazed.] 

1.  To  come  by  chance  ;  to  come  without  ore's 
previous  expectation  ;  to  fall  out. 

There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  Juet.  —  Prov.  liL 

2.  To  come ;  to  befall. 

They  talked  together  of  all  those  things  which  had  happened.  — 

3.  To  light ;  to  fall  or  come  unexpectedly. 

I  have  luipuened  on  some  other  accounts  relating  to  mortalities. 
Graunt 
HAP'PEN-lNG,ra>r.    Coming  or  falling  ;  befalling. 
HAP'PI-LY,  ado.      [See  Happy.]     By  good  fortune, 
fortunately  ;  luckily  ;  with  success. 

Preferred  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown.  Walter. 

2.  In  a  Vippy  state ;  in  a  state  of  felicity.  He 
lived  happily  with  his  consort. 

3.  With  'address  or  dexterity ;  gracefully  ;  in  a 
manner  to  insure  success. 

Formeil  by  thy  omivitsc,  hn/>/nly  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

4.  By  chance.  [See  Haply.] 
HAP'PI-NESS,  Ti.t  [from  happy.]  The  agreeable  sen- 
sations which  sprint:  from  ! ire  enjoyment  of  good  ; 
that  state  of  a  being  in  which  his  desires  are  grati- 
fied by  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  without  pain  ;  fe- 
licity ;  but  happiness  usually  expresses  less  than  fe- 
licity, and  frlic/tii  less  than  l/lfss.  Happiness  is  com- 
parative. To  a  person  distressed  with  pain,  relief 
from  that  pain  affords  happiness  ;  in  other  cases,  we 
give  the  name  happiness  to  positive  pleasure  or  an 
excitement  of  agreeable  sensations.  Happiness  there- 
fore admits  of  indefinite  degrees  of  increase  in  en- 
joyment, or  gratification  of  desires.  Perfect  happi- 
ness, or  pleasure  unalloyed  With  pain,  is  not  attaina- 
ble in  this  life. 

2.  Good  luck  ;  good  fortune.  Johnson. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance  ;  unstudied  grace. 

For  there's  a  hupjitness,  as  well  as  care.  Pope. 

HAP'PY,  a.  [from  hap ;  W.  Impus,  properly  lucky, 
fortunate,  receiving  good  from  something  that  falls 
or  comes  to  one  unexpectedly,  or  by  an  event  that  is 
not  within  control.     Ser  Houn.] 

1.  Lucky  ;  fortunate  ;  successful. 

Chemists  have  been  more  happy  in  finding  experiments  than 

the  causes  of  them.  Boyle. 

So  we  say,  a  happy  thought ;  a  happy  expedient. 

2.  Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations 
from  the  possession  of  good  ;  enjoying  pleasure  from 
the  gratification  of  appetites  or  desires.  The  pleas- 
urable sensations  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
sensual  appetites  render  a  person  temporarily  happy; 
but  he  only  can  be  esteemed  really  and  permanently 
happy,  who  enjoys  peace  of  mind  in  the  favor  of 
God.  To  be  in  tiny  degree  happy,  we  must  be  free 
from  pain  both  of  body  and  of   mind  ;  to  be  very 


others..  Wiri. 

3.  Prosperous  ;  having  secure  possession  of  good. 
Happy  is  lhat  people  whose  Mud  is  Jehovah.  —  Ps.  cxliv. 

4.  That  supplies  pleasure  ;   that  furnishes  enjoy 
ment ;  agreeable  ;  applied  to  things  ;  as,  a  happy  con 

5.  Dextrous  ;  ready  ;  able. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels  iu  a  rejoinder. 

6.  Blessed  ;   enjoying   the  presence  and  favor  of 
God,  in  a  future  life. 

7.  Harmonious  ;   living  in   concord  ;  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  ;  as,  a  happy  family. 

8    Propitious  ;  favorable.  Shak. 

HAP'PY-MAK-ING,  a.     Making  happy.  Milton. 

HAttUE'BUT,  (hak'but,)  n.  An  arquebuse  or  hand- 
gun. Brande. 

HA-RANGUE',  (ha-rang',) n.f  [Fr.  harangue;  Sp.  and 
Port,  arenga ;    It.  aringa  ;    Arm.   harencg ;  from  the 

a  popular  oration  ;  a  public  address.  This  word 
seems  to  imply  loudness  or  declamation,  and  is 
therefore  appropriated  generally  to  an  address  made 
to  a  popular  assembly  or  to  an  army,  and  not  to  a 
sermon,  or  to  an  argument  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  or  to 
a  speech  in  a  deliberative  council,  unless  in  con- 

2.  Declamation ;   a  noisy,  pompous,  or  irregular 
address-. 
HA-RANGUE',  (ha-rang',)  v.  i.    To  make  tin  address 
or  speech  li)  a  large  assembly  ;  to  make  a  noisy 

HA-RANGUE',  (ha-rang',)  v.  t.    To  address  by  ora- 
tion ;  as,  the  L'elleral    inrangued  the  troops. 
HA-RANG'U£D,  pp.     Addressed  by  oration. 
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T)A-RANOU£'FUL,  a.     Full  of  harangue. 
HA-RANG'UER,  (ha-rang'er,)  n.   An  orator  ;  one  who 

addresses  an  assembly  or  army  ;  a  noisy  declaimer. 
HA-KANG'UING,  ppr.    Declaiming;  addressing  with 

noisy  eloquence. 
tIAR'ASS,  v.  t.     [Fr.  harasser.     Q.U.  Ir.  creasam.] 

1.  To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  to  excess  ;  to  tire  with 
bodily  labor  ;  as,  to  liarass  an  army  by  a  long  march. 

2.  To  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or  perplexity ; 
to  tease ;  to  perplex. 

Nature  oppressed  and  harassed  out  with  care.  Addison. 

3.  To  waste  or  desolate.     [Obs.]  Hammond. 
HAR'ASS,    71.      Waste ;    disturbance  ;    devastation. 

[Little  used.']  Milton. 

HAR'  ASS-ED,  (har'ast,)  pp.     "Wearied  ;  tired  ;  teased. 

HAR'ASS-ER,  n.  One  who  harasses  or  teases ;  a 
spoiler. 

HAR' ASS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Tiring  ;  fatiguing  ;  teasing. 

HAR'BIN-GER,  n.  [See  Harbor.  Harbinger  is  prop- 
erly a  person  who  goes  to  provide  harbor  or  lodgings 
for  those  that  follow.] 

1.  In  England,  an  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
who  rides  a  day's  journey  before  the  court  when 
traveling,  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  accommoda- 


else. 


HAR'BIN-GER-ED,  a.     Preceded  by  a  harbinger. 

HAR'BOR,  v..  [Sax.  hcre-bcrga,  the  station  of  an 
army  ;  D.  herbcrg,  an  inn  ;  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  hcr- 
brrge;  Fr.  auberge  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  albtrgue  ;  It.  al- 
bergo.  The  first  syllabic,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
signifies  an  army,  or  a  troop,  a  crowd  ;  the  last  sylla- 
ble is  berg,  burg,  a  town,  or  castle,  or  from  brrgen, 
to  save.  But  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  the  first  syllable, 
al,  is  probably  different  from  that  of  the  other  dia- 
lects.] 

1.  A  lodging  ;  a  place  of  entertainment  and  rest. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  floors  they  knocked.  Dryden. 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  ships  ;  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  which  ships  ran  moor,  and  be  sheltered  from 
the  fury  of  winds  and  a  heavy  se.a  ;  any  navigable 
water  where  ships  can  ride  in  safety. 

3.  An  asylum  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  place  of  safety  from 
storms  or  danger. 

HAR'BOR,  v.  t.  To  shelter;  to  secure;  to  secrete; 
as,  to  harbor  a  thief. 

2.  To  entertain  ;  to  permit  to  lodge,  rest,  or  reside  ; 
as,  to  Itarbor  malice  or  revenge.  Harbor  not  a  thought 
of  revenge. 

HAR'BOR,  v.  i.  To  lodge  or  abide  for  a  time  ;  to  re- 
ceive entertainment. 

This  night  let's  harbor  here  in  York.  Sltak. 

Q.  To  take  shelter. 

HAR'BOR-AGE,  n.  Shelter;  entertainment.  [JYot 
used.]  Shak. 

IIaH  ISOR-ED,  pp.    Entertained;  sheltered. 

HAR'BOR-ER,  n.  One  who  entertains  or  shelters  an- 
other. 

HAR'BOK-ING,  ppr.     Entertaining;  sheltering. 

HAR'BOR-LESS,  a.  Without  a  harbor;  destitute  of 
shelter  or  a  lodging. 

HAR'BOR-MAS'TER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  mooring  of  ships,  and  executes  the  regulations 
respecting  harbors.  New  York. 

HAR'BOR-OUGH,  (har'bur-ro,)  n.    A  harbor  or  lodg- 

HAR'BOR-OUS,  a.    Hospitable.     LAfor  in  use.) 
HARD,   a.  t    [Sax.  heard  ;   Goth.  hardu ;   D.  hard ;   G. 

hart ;  Dan.  hoard;  Sw.  hard.     The  primary  sense  is, 

pressed.] 

1.  Firm  ;  solid  ;  compact ;  not  easily  penetrated,  or 
separated  into  puts  ,  rut  yielding  to  pressure  ;  applied 
to  material  bodies,  and  opposed  to  soft ;  as,  hard  wood  ; 
liard  flesh  ;  a  hard  apple. 

2.  Difficult  ;  not  easy  to  the  intellect. 

In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood.  — 2  Pet.  iii. 
The  hard  cms' s  ilvv  bn>ue;lu  (u  Moses.  —Ex.  xviii. 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplishment  ;  not  easy  to  be 
done  or  executed.  A  hard  task  ;  a  disease"  hard  to 
cure. 

Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  f  —  Gen.  xviii. 

4.  Full  of  difficulties  or  obstacles;  not  easy  to  be 
traveled  ;  as,  a  hard  way.  Milton. 

5.  Painful;  difficult;  distressing. 

Rachel  traveled,  and  she  had  hard  labor.  —  Gen.  xxxv. 

6.  Laborious;  fatiguing;  attended  with  difficulty 
or  pain,  or  both  ;  as,  hard  work  or  labor  ;  hard  duty ; 
hard  service. 

7.  Oppressive;  rigorous;  severe;  cruel;  as,  hard 
bondage  ;  a  hard  master.     Ex..  i.     fs.  xiv. 

8.  Unfeeling;  insensible;  not  easily  moved  by  pity  ; 
not  susceptible  of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affections  ;  as,  a  hard  heart. 

9.  Severe  ;  harsh  ;  rough  ;  abusive. 

Have  you  givm  him  any  hard  words  of  late?  Sliak. 

10.  Unfavorable;  unkind;  implying  blame  of  an- 
other ;  as,  hard  thoughts. 

11.  Severe  ;  rigorous  ;  oppressive.    The  enemy  was 
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compelled  to  submit  to  hard  terms.  So  we  3ay,a  hard 
bargain  ;  hard  conditions 

12.  Unreasonable  ;  unjust.  It  is  hard  to  punish  a 
man  for  speculative  opinions.     It  is  a  Itard  case. 

13.  Severe  ;  pinching  with  cold  ;  rigorous  ;  tem- 
pestuous ;  as,  a  hard  winter  ;  hard  weather. 

14.  Powerful  ;  forcible  ;  urging ;  pressing  close  on. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  (or  the  horse.  L'EsCrange. 

The  disputant  was  loo  luird  for  his  antagonist.  Alton. 

15.  Austere  ;  rough  ;  acid ;  sour ;  as  liquors.  The 
cider  is  hard. 

16.  Harsh  ;  stiff;  forced  ;  constrained  ;  unnatural. 

Others  —  make  the  figures  harder  than  the  marble  itself. 

His  diction  is  liard,  his  figures  too  bold  Dryden. 

17.  Not  plentiful;  not  prosperous;  pressing;  dis- 
tressing ;  as,  hard  times,  when  markets  are  bad,  and 
money  of  course  scarce. 

18.  Avaricious ;  difficult  in  making  bargains ;  close. 
Matt.  xxv. 

19.  Rough  ;  of  coarse  features ;  as,  a  liard  face  or 
countenance. 

20.  Austere  ;  severe  ;  rigorous. 

21.  Rude  ;  unpolished  or  unintelligible. 

A  people  of  hard  language.  —  Ezek.  iii. 

22.  Coarse  ;  unpalatable  or  scanty  ;  as,  liard  fare. 
Hard  water,  is  that  which  contains  some  mineral 

substance  that  decomposes  soap,  and  thus  renders  it 
unfit  for  washing. 
HARD,  adv.  Close ;  near  ;  as  in  the  phrase  hard  by. 
In  this  phrase  the  word  retains  its  original  sense  of 
pressed,  or  pressing.  So  in  It.  p7-esso,  Fr.pris,  from 
L.  pressus. 

2.  With  pressure  ;  with  urgency  ;  hence,  diligent- 
ly ;  laboriously;  earnestly;  vehemently;  importu- 
nately ;  as,  to  work  liard  for  a  living. 

And  prayed  so  hard  fur  mercy  li'om  (lie  prince.  Dryden. 

3.  With  difficulty  ;  as,  the  vehicle  moves  hard. 

4.  Uneasily  ;  vexatious!}'.  Shak. 

5.  Closely  ;  so  as  to  raise  difficulties. 

The  question  is  hard  set.  Brown. 

6.  Fast :  nimbly  ;  rapidly  ;  vehemently  ;  as,  to  run 
hard,  that  is,  with  pressure  or  urgency. 

7.  Violently;  with  great  force  tempestuously  ;  as, 
the  wind  blows  hard,  or  it  blows  hard. 

8.  With  violence ;  with  a  copious  descent  of  wa- 
ter ;  as,  it  rains  hard. 

9.  With  force  ;  as,  to  press  hard. 

Hard-a-lec ;  in  seamen's  language,  an  order  to  put 
the  helm  close  to  the  lee-side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or 
keep  her  head  to  the  wind  ;  also,  that  situation  of  the 
helm.  Mar.  Diet. 

Hard-a-weathcr  ;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to 
the  weather  or  windward  side  of  the  ship ;  also,  that 
position  of  the  helm. 

Hard-export ;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the 
larboard  side  of  a  ship. 

Hard-a-starboard ;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to 
the  starboard  side  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

HARD'BEAM,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Carpinus,  so 
called  from  its  compact,  horny  texture  ;  hornbeam. 

HARD'-BE-SET'TING,  a.  Closely  besetting  or  be- 
sieging. Milton. 

HARD'BOUND,  a.  Costive  ;  fast  or  tight ;  as,  hard- 
bound brains.  Pope. 

HARD'-DRINK'ER,  n.     One  who  drinks  to  excess. 

HARD'-DRINK'ING,  n.     Drinking  to  excess. 

HARD'-EARN-ED,  (-ernd,)  a.  Earned  with  toil  and 
difficulty.  Burke. 

HARD'EN,  (h'ard'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  hard  or  more  hard  ; 
to  make  firm  or  compact ;  to  indurate ;  as,  to  harden 
iron  or  steel  ;  to  liarden  clay. 

2.  To  confirm  in  effrontery  ;  to  make  impudent; 
as,  to  harden  the  face. 

3.  To  make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory; 
as,  to  harden  the  neck.     Jer.  xix. 

4.  To  confirm  in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmi- 
ty ;  to  make  obdurate. 


So  God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart,  when  he  with- 
draws the  influences  of  his  Spirit  from  men,  and 
leaves  them  to  pursue  their  own  corrupt  inclinations. 

5.  To  make  insensible  or  unfeeling  ;  as,  to  harden 
one  against  impressions  of  pity  or  tenderness. 

6.  To  make  firm  ;  to  endtne  with  constancy. 

1  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow. — Job  vi. 


HARD'EN,  (h'ard'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  hard  or  more 
hard  ;  to  acquire  solidity,  or  more  compactness.  Mor- 
tar hardens  by  drying. 

2.  To  become  unfeeling. 

3.  To  become  inured. 

4.  To  indurate,  as  flesh. 

HARD'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.t  Made  hard,  or  more  hard 
or  compact;  made  unfeeling;  made  obstinate ;  con- 
firmed in  error  or  vice. 

HARD'EN-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  hard,  or 
more  firm  and  compact. 
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HARD'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  hard  or  more  com- 
pact;  making  obdurate  or  unfeeling;  confirming; 
becoming  more  hard. 

HARD'EN-ING,  n.  The  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  to  bodies  than  they  had  before.        Encyc. 

HARD'ER,  a.     More  hard. 

HXRD'EST,  a.     Most  hard. 

HARD'-FA-VOR-£D,a.  Having  coarse  features ;  harsh 
of  countenance.  Dryden. 

HARD'-FA-VOR-£D-NESS,  n  Coarseness  of  fea- 
tures. 


HARD'-FIST-ED,  o.     Having  hard  or  strong  hands, 

as  a  laborer 
2.  Close-fisted  ;  covetous.  Hall. 

HARD'-FOUGHT,  (-fawt,)  a.    Vigorously  contested  ; 

as,  a  hard-fonrrht  battle. 
HARD'-GOT-TEN,  a.     Obtained  with  difficulty. 
HARD'-HAND-ED,  o.    Having  hard  hands,  as  a  la- 
borer. Shak. 
HARD'HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.    Clash  or  collision  of  heads 

in  contest.  Dryden 

HARD'-HEART'ED,  (-hart'ed,)  a.      Cruel;   pitiless; 

merciless  ;  unfeeling  ;  inhuman  ;  inexorable. 

Shale.     Dryden. 
HARD'-HEART'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  hard-hearted  man 

ner. 
HARD'-HEART'ED-NESS.ti.  Want  of  feeling  or  ten 

deniess  ;  cruelty  ;  inhumanity.  South. 

HARD'I-EST,  a.     Most  hardy.  Baiter. 

HARD'I-HOOD,  n.     [See  Hardy  and   Hood.]     Bold- 

ness,  united  with  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  ; 

dauntless  bravery  ;  intrepidity.  Milton. 

It  is  the  society  of  numoere  wnich  gives  hardihood  to  iniquity. 


Hahdihead  and  Hardiment,  in  the  sense  of  hard- 
ihood, are  obsolete.  Spenser.     Fairfax. 
HARD'I-LY,  adv.     With  great  boldness  ;  stoutly 

Seott. 
2.  With  hardship  ;  not  tenderly.  Goldsmith. 

HARD'I-NESS,  n.     [Fr.  hardiesse.     See  Hardy.] 

1.  Boldness  ;  firm  courage  ;  intrepidity  ;  stoutness  ; 
bravery  ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  synonymous  with 
hardihood. 

2.  Firmness  of  body  derived  from  laborious  exer 
cises. 

3.  Hardship;  fatigue.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

4.  Excess  of  confidence  ;  assurance;  effrontery 
HARD'-LA'BOR-ED,  a.     Wrought  with  severe  labor ; 

elaborate  ;  studied  ;  as,  a  hard-Labored  poem.    Swift. 
HARD'LY,  adv.     [See  Hard.]     With  difficulty  ;  with 
great  labor. 

Recovering  h'n-d'y  win!  he  lost  before.  Dryden. 

2.  Scarcely  ;  barely  ;  almost  not. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  he  desires  the  credit 
of  being  thought  good.  Soudi. 

3.  Not  quite,  or  wholly.  The  object  is  so  distant 
we  can  hardly  see  it.  The  veal  is  hardly  done.  The 
writing  is  hardly  completed. 

4.  Grudgingly  ;  as  an  injury.  Sliak. 

5.  Severely  ;  unfavorably ;  as,  to  think  hardly  of 
public  measures. 

C.  Rigorously  ;  oppressively.  The  prisoners  were 
hardly  used  or  treated.  jQddlson.     Swift 

7.  Unwelcomely  ;  harshly. 

Such  informauon  comes  very  hardly  and  harehly  to  a  grown 
man.  Locke. 

8.  Coarsely ;  roughly  ;  not  softly. 

Heaven  was  h  r  ■ anupy,  kuv  earth  her  bed  ; 

So  hardly  lodged.  Dryden. 

HARD'-MOUTH-ED,  a.     Not  sensible  to  the  bit ;  not 

easily  governed  ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse.  Dryden. 
HAIUVNESS,  7i,  [See  Hard.]  Firmness;  close 
union  of  the  component  parts;  compactness;  solid- 
ity; the  quality  of  hoihes  which  resists  impression  or 
trie  separation  of  their  particles  ;  opposed  to  softness 
and  fluidity. 

2.  Difficulty  to  he  understood.  Shalt. 

3.  Difficulty  to  he  executed  or  accomplished  ;  as, 
the  hardness  of  an  enterprise.  Sidney. 

4.  Scarcity  ;  penury  ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  mon- 
ey ;  as,  the  'hardness  of  the  times.  Swift. 

5.  Obduracy  ;  impenitence  ;  confirmed  state  of 
wickedness;  as,  hardnrss  of  heart. 

6.  Coarseness  of  features  ;  harshness  of  look  ;  as, 
hardness  of  favtir.  Ray. 

7.  Severity  of  cold  ;  rigor;  as,  the  hardness  of  win- 
ter. 

8.  Cruelty  of  temper ;  savageness ;  harshness. 

The  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness.  Shak. 

9.  Stiffness  ;  harshness  ;  roughness ;  as,  the  hard- 
nesses of  sculpture.  Dryden. 

10.  Closeness  ;  niggardliness  ;  stinginess. 

11.  Hardship  ;  severe  labor,  trials,  or  sufferings. 

Endure  hardnrs*  ;is  a  s-.,od  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. — 2  Tim.  ii. 

12.  A  quality  in  some  kinds  of  water  which  unfits 
it  for  washing.     [See  Hard.] 

HARD'NIB-BED,  (-nibd,)  a.    Having  a  hard  nib  or 
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IIAR'DOCK,  n.     Probably  hoardock,  dock  with  whitish 

loaves.  Shall. 

HARD  PAN.    See  Pan,  No.  4. 
HARDS,  ».  pi.    The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of  flax ; 


Burk, 

HARD'WARE,  n.  A  general  name  for  all  wares 
made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  as  pots,  kettles,  saws, 
knives,  &c. 

HaRD'WaRE-MAN,  n.  A  maker  or  seller  of  hard- 
wares. Swift. 

HARD'-WON,  a.    Won  with  difficulty.  Scott. 

HA  RD'-WORK-ING,  a.     Laboring  hard. 

HARD'Y,  a.  [Fr.  hardi ;  Norm,  hardy ;  Arm.  hardii, 
hardih  :  It.  ardire,  to  dare,  and  boldness,  assurance. 
The  sense  is,  shooting,  or  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Bold  ;  brave;  stout;  daring  ;  resolute  ;  intrepid. 
Who  is  hardy  enough  to  encounter  contempt? 

2.  Strong;  firm;  compact. 

An  unwholesome  blast  may  snalte  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric. 

3.  Confident ;  full  of  assurance ;  impudent ;  stub- 
born to  excess. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue ;  rendered  firm  by  exercise,  as 
a  veteran  soldier. 

HARD'Y,  n.     An  iron-smith's  tool. 

HAR,  HARE,  HERE,  in  composition,  signify  an  army, 
Sax.  here,  G.  heer,  D.  heir.  So  Harold  is  a  general  of 
an  army  ;  Herwin,  a  victorious  army.  So  in  Greek, 
Stratocles,    from   arparos,    and    Polemarchus,  from 

HARE,  ru*  [Sax.  hara;  Dan.  and  Sw.  hare.] 

*1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  with  long 
ears,  a  short  tail,  soft  hair,  and  a  divided  upper  lip. 
It  is  a  timid  animal,  often  hunted  for  sport,  or  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  excellent  food.  It  moves  swiftly  by 
leaps,  and  is  remarkable  fur  its  fecundity. 
2.  A  constellation  situated  directly  under  Orion. 
P.  Cyc. 

HaRE,  v.  U  [Norm,  harer,  harior,  to  stir  up,  or  pro- 
voke.] 

To  fright,  or  to  excite,  tease,  and  harass,  or  worry. 
fJVotuset/.]     [See  Harrv.]  Locke. 

HaRE'BELL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinthus, 
with  cainpaniform  or  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

HARE'-BRAIN-£D,  a.  [hare  and  brain.]  Wild  ;  gid- 
dy ;  volatile  ;  heedless.  Bacon. 

HARE'FOOT,  n.     A  bird  ;  a  plant.     '        Ainsworth. 

HARE'-HEART'ED,  (-hart'ed,)  a.  Timorous ;  easily 
frightened.  Ainsworth. 

HARE'-HOUND,  n.    A  hound  for  hunting  hares. 

Chalmers. 

HARE'-HUNT-ER,  71.  One  who  hunts,  or  is  used  to 
hunting  hares.  Pope. 

HARE'-HUNT-ING,  n.    The  hunting  of  hares. 

Someruille. 

HARE'LIP,  a.  A  fissure  or  perpendicular  division  of 
one  or  both  lips,  but  more  commonly  the  upper  one, 
like  that  of  a  hare.  Wiseman. 

HARE'LIP-Pi>:D,  (-)ipt,)  a.    Having  a  harelip. 

HARE'MINT,  71.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

HARE'PlPE,  n.    A  snare  for  catching  hares. 

Stat.  James  I. 

HXRE'S'-EAR,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Bupleurum. 
The  Bastard  Hare's  Ear  is  of  the  genus  Phyllis. 

HARE'S'-LET-TUCE,  (-let-tis,)  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Sonchus. 

HARE'WORT,  n.    A  plant. 


HaR'EM,  n.     [Ar.  .»   «i»  harama,  to  prohibit,  drive 

off,  or  deny  access.] 

The  division  allotted  to  females  in  the  larger  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  East.  Smart. 

HA-REN'GI-FORM,  a.  [See  Herring.]  Shaped 
like  a  herring.  Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

HAR'I-COT,  (har'e-ko,)  77.     [Fr.  from  Gr.  apaicoc.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ragout  of  meat  and  roots. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  The  kidney-bean. 

HAR'I-ER,  71.     [from  hare.]    A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 
[This  spelling  is  now  disused.    Smart.]     [See  Har- 
rier.] 
HAR-I-O-LA'TION,  71.     [L.  hariolatio.] 

Prognostication  ;  soothsaying. 
HAR'ISH,  o.     Like  a  hare. 

HARK,  v.  i.     [Contracted  from  hearken,  which  see.] 
To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear.  Shak.     Hudibras. 

[This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used,  except  in  the 
imperative  mode,  hark,  thai  is,  listen,  hear.] 
HARL,  n.    The  skin  of  flax;  the  filaments  of  flax,  or 
hemp. 
2.  A  filamentous  substance.  Mortimer. 

HAR'LE-QUIN,  (hUr'le-kin,)  n.  [Fr.  harlequin,  a  buf- 
foon ;  It.  orlecchiuo  ,•  Sp.  arlcqain ;  Arm.  harliqin, 
furluqin,  a  juggler.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this 
word.  It  has  li-ni  sugge-ted  that  the  last  compo- 
nent part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gothic,  Sw.  leca, 


HAR 

to  play,  and  a  story  is  told  about  a  comedian  who 
frequented  the  house  of  M.  de  Harley  ;  but  I  place  no 
reliance  on  these  suggestions.] 

A  buffoon,  dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  who 
plays  tricks,  like  a  merry-andrew,  to  divert  the 
populace.  This  character  was  first  introduced  into 
Italian  comedy,  but  is  now  a  standing  character  in 
English  pantomime  entertainments.  Encyc. 

[Boundless  a  n- 1  mad,  disordered  rhyme  was  seen; 

Disguised  A),  -tr..  (Immvv.1  u,  Harlequin. 

Boileau'o  Art  of  Poetiy  ;  English  Translation  of 
his  Works,  Lond.  1712,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  —  E.  H.  B.J 

HAR'LE-aUIN,  v.  i.     To  play  the   droll;  to  make 

sport  by  playing  ludicrous  tricks. 

HAR'LE-aUIN-ADE',  7t.     Exhibitions  of  harlequins. 

IIAR'LOCK,  71.     A  plant.  Drayton. 

HAR'LOT,  7i.  [W.  hcrlawd,  a  stripling;  herlodes,  a 
hoiden  ;  a  word  composed  of  her,  a  push,  or  chal- 
lenge, and  llawd,  a  lad.  This  word  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  males,  as  well  as  females. 

A  sturdie  harlot—  lh.it  w:is  her  hostes  man.      Chaucer,  Tales. 
He  was  a  gentil  harlot  and  a  kind.  lbm. 

The  word  originally  signified  a  bold  stripling,  or  a 
hoiden.  But  the  W.  llawd  signifies  not  only  a  lad, 
that  is,  a  shoo:,  or  growing  youth,  but  as  an  adjec- 
tive, tending  forward,  craving,  lewd.     See  Lewd.] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire  ;  a 
prostitute  ;  a  common  woman.  Drydcn. 

2.  In  Scripture,  one  who  forsakes  the  true  God  and 
worships  idols.    Is.  i. 

3.  A  servant ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat.     [Obs.]       Fox. 
HAR'LOT,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  low  ;  base.      Shak. 
HAR'LOT,  v.  i.     To  practice  lewdness.  Milton. 
HAR'LOT-RY,  n.    The  trade  or  practice  of  prostitu- 
tion ;  habitual  or  customary  lewdness;  prostitution. 

Dryden. 
HARM,  77.  t  [Sax.  hearm  or  harm.     In  G.  the  word  sig- 
nifies grief,  sorrow.] 

1.  Injury;  hurt;  damage;  detriment ;  misfortune. 

Do  thyself  no  harm.  —  Acts  xvi. 

He  shall   make  amends  for  the  harm  he  hath  done  in  the  holy 
thing.  — Lev.  v. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil;  mischief;  wickedness;  a 
popular  sense  <>f  the  word. 

HARM,  v.  t.     To  hurt ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage  ;  to  im- 
pair soundness  of  body,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
Waller.     Ray. 

HAR-M  AT'TAN,  n.  A  hot  dry  wind  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  destroys  vegetation.  It  corresponds 
to  the  samiel  or  simoom  of  Arabia,  &c.  Encyc.  Amcr. 

Il.\  1111  '/■:!),  pp.     Injured,  hurt;  damaged. 

HAR'MEL,  7i.     The  wild  African  rue. 

HARM'FUL,  a.  Hurtful;  injurious  ;  noxious  ;  detri- 
mental /mischievous. 


HARM'FUL-LY,   adv.     Hurtfully;    injuriously;    with 

damage.  Ascham. 

HARM'FUL-NESS,  77.     Hurtfulness  ;  noxiousness. 

i1aI!.M'|S,"i;,  ppr.     Hurting;  injuring. 
HARM'LESS,  a.     Not  hurtful  or  injurious  ;  innoxious. 
Ceremonies  are  harmless  in  themselves.        Hooker. 

2.  Unhurt ;   undamaged  ;   uninjured  ;   as,  to  give 
bond  to  save  another  harmless. 

3.  Innocent ;  not  guilty. 
Who   is   holy,  haiiuhuis,   uudrAled,   separate   from   Binne 

Heb.  vii. 

HARM'LESS-LY,  adv.     Innocently  ;  without  fault  or 
crime  ;  as,  to  pass  the  time  harmlessly  in  recreations. 
2.  Without  hurt  or  damage. 

Bullets  fall  harmlessly  into  wood  or  feathers.    Decay  of  Piety. 
HARM'LESS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  iunox- 
ious  ;  freedom  from  a  tendency  to  injure. 
2.  Innocence. 
HAR-MON'IC,  j  a.      [See    Harmony.]      Relating 

HAR-MON'IC-AL,  j      to  harmony  or  music;  as,  har- 
monica! use.  Bacon. 

2.  Concordant ;  musical ;  consonant ;  as,  harmonic 
sounds. 


Harmonic  tivaiu:  o\~  l>'aih<'i ,  1mm,  and  brass.  Pope. 

The  basis  of  an  harmonic  system.  Encyc. 

The  harmonic  elements  are  the  three  smallest  concords. 

Edin.  Encyc. 

3.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  accessary  sounds 
which  accomjiany  the  predominant  and  apparently 
simple  tone  of  any  chord  or  string. 

Harmonic  triad  ;  in  music,  the  common  chord  ;  the 
chord  of  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth.       Brande. 

Harmonical  mean  ;  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  term 
used  to  express  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantities,  which  bear  an  analogy  to  musical  conso- 
nances. 

Harmonical  proportion  ;  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
See  Proportion. 

Harmonical  series  or  progression  ;  a  series  of  num- 
bers such  that  any  three  consecutive  terms  are  in 
harmonical  proportion.  Brande. 

HAR-MON'I-CA,  n.  A  musical  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced  by 
friction  against  the  edges  of  a  series  of  hemisjtherical 
glasses.  Hebert. 

HAR-MON'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     Musically. 
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HAR-MON'ICS,    77.       Harmonious     sounds  ;     tonso- 
nances. 

2.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  musical  sounds. 

Dr.  R.  Smith. 

3.  Derivative  sounds,  generated  with  predominant 
sounds,  and  produced  by  subordinate  vibrations  of  a 
chord  oi  string,  when  its  whole  length  vibrates. 
These  shorter  vibrations  produce  more  acute  sounds, 
and  are  called  acute  harmonics. 

4.  Grave  harmonics,  are  low  sounds  which  accom- 
pany every  perfect  consonance  of  two  sounds. 

Edin.  Encyr. 
HAR-MO'NI-OUS,  a.     Adapted  to  each  other  ;  having 
the  jiarts  proportioned  to  each  other  ;  symmetrical. 

God  hath  made  the  ini<  II  ctn.i!  world  Itarmoniuus  and  be*   *'ful 
without  us.  Loo... 

2.  Concordant;  consonant;  symphonious ;  musi- 
cal. Harmonious  sounds  are  sucii  as  accord,  and  are 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

3.  Agreeing  ;  living  in  peace  and  friendship;  as,  a 
harmonious  family  or  society. 

HAR-Mo'NI  OUS-LY,  adv.    With  just  adaptation  and 
proportion  ol  parts  to  each  other. 

Distances,  motions,  and  quantities  of  matter  harmoniously  ad- 
justed  in  this  great  v.iri  ay  oi  our  system.  Bentley. 


3.  In  agreement  ;  in  peace  and  friendship. 
HXR-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Proportion  and  adapta- 
tion of  parts  ;  musicalness. 
2.  Agreement;  concord. 
HAR-MON'I-PHON,  n.     [Gr.  /ippovta  and  dtavr,.} 

A  musical  instrument  whose  sound  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  thin  metallic  plates.  The  air 
which  acts  on  these  vibrating  substances  is  blown 
by  the  mouth  through  an  elastic  tube.  It  is  played 
with  keys  like  a  piano-forte. 
HAR'MO-NIST,  n.  A  musician ;  a  composer  of 
music. 

2.  One    who   brings   together   corresponding   pas- 
sages, as  of  the  four  Gospels,  to  show  their  agree- 


2.  To  make  musical  ;  to  combine  according  to 
the  laws  of  counterpoint 

HA  R'MO-NIZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  to  be  accordant. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ER,  n.  One  that  brings  together  or 
2.  In  music,  a  practical  harmonist.  [reconciles. 

IIAR-Mt)  N1Z  INC,;.;.,.     Causing  to  agree. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ING,  a.  Being  in  accordance;  bring- 
ing to  an  agreement. 

HAR-MO-NOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  hppovta  and  uernov.] 
An  instrument  or  monochord  for  measuring  the 
harmonic  relations  of  sounds. 

HAR'MO-NY,  Ti.t  [L.  harmonia;  Gr.  appiwta,  a  set- 
ting together,  a  closure  or  seam,  agreement,  concert, 
from  aooj,  to  fit  or  adapt,  to  square  ;  Sp.  armonia  ;  It 
id. ;  Fr.  harmonic  If  the  Greek  no,,,  is  a  contracted 
word  for  kapai,  which  is  probable,  it  may  be  '.fie 
French  career,  eifuarrir.] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  in 
any  system  or  composition  of  things,  intended'  to 
form  a  connected  whole  ;  as,  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Equality  ami  cr.rrespi.ru  lenee  a:e  th<-  ,;,eib.  s  of  harmony.  Bacon. 
All  discord,  harmony  nut  understood.  Pope. 

2.  Just  proportion  of  sound  ;  consonance;  musical 
concord  ;  the  accordance  of  two  or  more  intervals  or 
sounds,  or  that  union  of  different  sounds  which 
pleases  the  ear;  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds, 
called  chords. 

Ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies.  Milton. 

3.  Concord  ;  agreement  ;  accordance  in  facts ;  as, 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

4.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  sentiments,  or 
manners,  interests,  &c.  ;  good  correspondence  ; 
peace  and  friendship.     The  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

5.  The  agreement  or  consistency  of  different  his- 
tories of  the  same  events  ;  as,  the  harmony  of  tho 
Gospels. 

6.  A  literary  work  which  brings  together  parallel 
passages  of  historians  respecting  the  same  events, 
and  shows  their  agreement  or  consistency. 

J\Taturat  liariuony.  in  music,  consists  of  the  har- 
monic triad,  or  common  chord.  Artificial  harmony,  is 
a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Fir-ured  har- 
mony, is  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move,  during 
the  continuance  of  a  chord,  through  certain  notes 
which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
that  chord.  Busby. 

Perfect  harmony,  implies  the  use  of  untetnperet 
concords  only.  Tempered  harmony,  is  when  the  note: 
are  varied  by  temperament.     [See  Temperament.] 

Harmony  of  the  spheres.     See  Music.         [Encyc. 
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HAR'MOST,  n.  [Gr.  apuori/p,  from  k'pp.oaisui',  to  reg- 
ulate.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  Spartan  governor,  regulator, 
or  prefect.  Mitford. 

HAR'MO-ToME,  re.  [Gr.  apuoc,  a  joint,  and  renvoi, 
to  cut.l 

In   mineralogy,   cross-stone,    or    staurolite,    called 

also  pyramid u- at  zeolite.      [See  Cro9S-Stone.] 

'    HAR'NESS,   re.      |  W.   harnaes,   from    Aarre,    that    is, 

|       closely  fitted  ;  Fr.  harnois ;  Arm.  harnes  ;  It.  arnese  ; 

J       Sp.  ar/tes  ;  Port,  orreez  ,■  D.  harnas  ;  G.  harnisch ;  Sw. 

:       harnesk;  Dan.  haruisk.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  fit, 

prepare,  or  put  on;   and  in  different   languages,  it 

signifies  not  only  harness,  but  furniture  and   nun 

sils.] 

1.  Armor ;  the  whole  accouterments  or  equipments 
of  a  knight  or  horseman  ;  originally,  perhaps,  defen- 
sive armor,  but  in  a  more  modern  and  enlarged 
sense,  the  furniture  of  a  military  man,  defensive  or 
offensive,  as  a  casque,  cuirass,  helmet,  girdle,  sword, 
buckler,  &c. 

2.  The  furniture  of  a  draught  horse,  whether  for 
a  wagon,  coach,  trig,  chaise,  &c.  ;  called,  in  some  of 
the  American  States,  tackle  or  tackling,  with  which, 
in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  synonymous.        Dryden. 

HAR'NESS,  v.  I.  To  dress  in  armor;  to  equip  with 
armor  for  war,  as  a  horseman. 

Harnessed  in  rugged  sleel.  Rome. 

2.  To  put  on  the  furniture  of  a  horse  for  draught. 

Harness  the  horses.  ■ —  Jcr.  jlvi. 

3.  To  defend  ;  to  equip,  or  furnish  for  defense.  1 
Mace.  iv. 

HAR'NESS-.ED,  (h'ir'nest,)  pp.  or  a.  Equipped  with 
armor;  furnished  with  the  dress  for  draught;  de- 
fended. 

HAR'NESS-ER,  n.  One  who  puts  on  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Sherwood. 

HAR'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  armor  or  furniture 
for  draught. 

HARNS,  re.  pi.     Brains.  Grose. 

HARP,  re.*  [Sax.  kearpa;  G.  harfc;  D.  harji;  Sw. 
harpa;  Dan.  harpe;  Fr.  harpe ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
arpa.] 
*1.  An  instrument  of  music  of  the  stringed  kind,  of 
a  triangular  figure,  held  upright,  and  commonly 
touched  with  the  fingers.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  constellation,  Lyra,  or  the  Lyre.         P.  Cyc. 

HARP,  d.  i.    To  play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  die  voice  of  harpers,  harping  with  their  harps.  —  Rev. 

2.  To  dwell  on  tediously  or  vexatiously,  in  speak- 
ing or  writing. 


Shah. 


3.  To  touch,  as  a  passion  ;  to  affect.  Shak. 

HXRP'ER,  re.     A  player  on  the  harp. 
HARP'ING,  ppr.    Playing  on  a  harp ;  dwelling  on  con- 
tinually. 
HARP'ING,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  harp;  as,  harping 

symphonies.  Milton. 

HARP'ING,  re.    A  continual  dwelling  on. 

Making  infinite  merriment  by  harpings  upon  old  themes. 

HARP'ING,  re.  ,•  pi.  Harpinqs.  In  ships,  harpings  are 
the  fore  parts  of  the  wales,  which  encompass  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  are  fastened  to  the  stem.  Their 
use  is  to  strengthen  the  ship,  in  the  place  where  she 
sustains  the  greatest  shock  in  plunging  into  the  sea. 
Totten. 
Cat-liarpings  are  ropes  which  serve  to  brace  in  the 
rigging,  to  tighten  it,  and  to  give  a  greater  sweep  to 
the  yards.  Totten. 

IIAUP'ING-I-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.  A  harpoon,  which 
see. 

HaRP'IST,   re.     A  harper.  Brown. 

HAR-POON',  7t.*[Fr.  harpon;  Sp.  arpon;  Port,  arpam, 
arpeo ;  It.  arpitmr  ;  O.  har/mne;  D.  harpoen  ;  from  Fr. 
harper,  to  grapple  ;  Sp.  arj/ar,  to  claw  ;  Gr.  a/.7rn£(n, 
from  dfitraw,  to  seize  with  the  claws  ;  probably  L. 
rapio,  by  transposition  of  letters.     Class  Rb.] 

A  harping-iron  ;  a  spear  or  javelin,  used  to  strike 
whales  for  killing  them.  It  consists  of  a  long  shank, 
with  a  broad,  fiat,  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges  for  penetrating  the  whale  with  facility.     It  is 


pooned.  Pennant. 

HAR-POON'.ED,  pp.  Struck,  caught,  or  killed  with  a 
harpoon. 

HAR-POON'ER,    jn.    One  who  uses  a  harpoon;  the 

HAR-PO-NEER',  j  man  in  a  whale-boat  who  throws 
the  harpoon. 

IIAR-POON'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  a  harpoon. 

HARP'SI-CHORD,  re.  [harp  and  chord.]  An  instru- 
ment of  music  with  strings  of  wire,  played  by  the 
fingers,  by  means  of  keys.  The  striking  of  these 
keys  moves  certain  little  jacks,  which  move  a  double 
row  of  cords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  instrument.  Encyc. 
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HAR'PY,  n.  [Fr.harpie;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  arpia ;  L. 
harpyia  ;  Gr.  ipirvta,  from  the  root  of  aptragai,  to 
seize,  or  claw.] 

1.  In  antiquity,  the  harpies  were  fabulous  winged 
monsters,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having  the  face  of  a 
woman,  and  the  body  of  a  vulture,  with  their  feet 
and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws.  They  were 
three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Celeno.  They 
were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  table  of  Phineus. 
They  are  represented  as  rapacious  and  filthy  ani- 
mals. Lempriere. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  eagle  tribe  ;  the  Harpyia 
destructor,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

3.  Any  rapacious  or  ravenous  animal ;  an  extor- 
tioner ;  a  plunderer. 

HAR'QUE-BUSE.     See  Arquebuse. 
HAR-RA-TEEN',  n.    A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth. 

Shenstone. 
HAR'RI-CO,  7i.  A  dish  of  vegetables,  as  beans.     [See 

HarICOT.1 

HAR'RI-DAN,  re.     [Fr.  haridellc,  a  jade,  or  worn-out 
horse.     See  Hare,  the  verb.] 
A  decayed  strumpet.  Swift. 

HAR'RI-KD,  (har'rid,)  pp.     Stripped  ;  harassed. 

HAR'RI-ER,  re.  A  kind  of  hound  for  hunting  hares, 
having  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  [The  original 
spelling  Harier  is  disused.     Smart.] 

HAR'ROVV,  re.  [Sw.  hurf,  Dan.  harve,  a  harrow.  D. 
hark,  G.  harke,  a  rake,  is  probably  the  same  word,  al- 
lied to  Sw.  harjii,  Dan.  linger,  Sax.  hergian,  to  rav- 
age, or  lay  waste.] 

An  instrument  of  agriculture,  formed  of  pieces  of 
timber  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with 
iron  or  wooden  teeth.  It  is  drawn  over  plowed  land 
to  level  it  and  break  the  clods,  and  to  cover  seed 
when  sown. 

HAR'ROW,  v.  t.     [S w.  harfva ;  Dan.  turner.] 

1.  To  draw  a  harrow  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  clods  and  leveling  the  surface,  or  for  cov- 
ering seed  sown  ;  as,  to  /iarro7*land  or  ground. 

2.  To  break  or  tear  with  a  harrow. 

Will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  —Job  xxiix.; 

3.  To  tear ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  torment. 

I  could  a  talc  111,111]. 1,  wh<,v  li^litcst  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul.  Shale. 

4.  To  pillage  ;  to  strip ;  to  lay  waste  by  violence. 
[Not  used.] 

5.  To  disturb  ;  to  agitate.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
HAR'RoW,  [Old  Fr.  hartuu]   An  exclamation  of  sud- 
den distress  ;  help;  halloo.                             Spenser. 

HAR'RoVWED,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  or  smoothed  by  a 
harrow. 

HAR'ROW-ER,  re.    One  who  harrows. 
2.  A  hawk. 

HAR'RoW-ING,  ppr.     Breaking  or  levelling  with  a 
2.  a.  Tormenting  ;  lacerating.  [harrow. 

HAR'RoW-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  using  a 
harrow. 

HAR'RY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  hergian,  to  strip  ;  hyrwian,  to  up- 
braid ;  or  W.  hcrwa,  to  rove  for  plunder,  to  scout ; 
her,  a  push.] 

1.  To  strip  ;  to  pillage.     [See  Harrow.] 

2.  To  harass  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  tease.  Shak. 
HAR'RY,  v.i.    To  make  a  predatory  incursion.  [Obs.] 

Beaum.  $  Fl. 
HARSH,  a.     [G.  harsch  ;    Scot,  harsk.     In  Dan.  harsk, 
Sw.  harsk,  is  rank,  rancid.] 

1.  Rough  to  the  touch  ;  rugged  ;  grating;  as,  harsh 
sand  ;  harsh  cloth  ;  opposed  to  smooth.  Boyle. 

2.  Sour  ;  rough  to  the  taste  ;  as,  harsh  fruit. 

3.  Rough  to  the  ear ;  grating ;  discordant ;  jar- 
ring ;  as,  a  Itarsh  sound  ;  harsh  notes  ;  a  harsh  voice. 

Dryden. 

4.  Austere  ;  crabbed  ;  morose ;  peevish.  Civiliza- 
tion softens  the  harsh  temper  or  nature  of  man. 

5.  Rough  ;  rude  ;  abusive ;  as,  harsh  words  ;  a 
Itarsh  reflection. 

6.  Rigorous ;  severe. 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet 

HARSfl'LY,  adv.     Roughly 

2.  Sourly ;  austerely. 

3.  Severely  ;  morosely  ;  crabbedly  ;  as,  to  speak  or 
answer  harshly. 

4.  Roughly  ;  rudely  ;  with  violence  ;  as,  to  treat  a 
person  harshly.  Mdison. 

5.  Roughly  ;  with  a  grating  sound  ;  unpleasantly. 

It  would  sound  harshly  in  her  ears.  Shak. 

HARSH'NESS,  n-t  Roughness  to  the  touch ;  opposed 
to  softness  and  smoothness. 

2.  Sourness ;  austereness ;  as,  the  harshness  of 
fruit. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  ear;  as,  the  harshness  of  sound, 
or  of  a  voice,  or  of  verse. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

4.  Roughness  of  temper;  moroseness;  crabbed- 
ness  ;  peevishness.  Shak. 

5.  Roughness  in  manner  or  words ;  severity;  as, 
the  hnrshnr.is  of  reproof. 

HAS'LET?'!    "•     [Ice-Ma-     QU-1 
The  heart,  liver,  lights,  &c,  of  a  hog. 


HART,  re.     [Sax.  heart ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  hiort ;  G.hirsch ; 
D.  hert.] 
A  stag,  or  male  deer ;  an  aDimal  of  the  cervine  ge- 

HART'BEEST,  n.  A  species  of  the  antelope,  the 
Caama,  the  most  common  of  the  large  antelopes  in- 
habiting the  plains  of  South  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

HXRT-ROY'AL,  re.     A  plant. 

HARTS'HORN,  re.  The  horn  of  the  hart  or  male 
deer.  Hartshorn  shavings,  originally  taken  from 
the  horns  of  stairs,  or  harts,  which  are  a  species  of 
bone,  are  now  obtained  chiefly  by  planing  down  the 
bones  of  calves.  They  afford  a  nutritious  and  speed- 
ily-formed jelly.  Hebert. 

Salt  of  hart-thorn,  or  volatile  salts  ;  an  impure  solid 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  hartshorn,  or  any  kind  of  bone. 

Braiule. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn  ;  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones, 
hoofs,  horns,  or  other  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house. 
Hebert. 
Hartshorn  plantain  ;  an  annual  species  of  plantain. 
Plantatro  corouopus;  called,  also,  buclcshorn.        Booth. 

HARTSrTONGUE,  (-tung,)  re.  [See  Tongue.]  A 
common  British  fern,  the  S.-ulvpcndrium  ojjicinarum  of 
Smith  ;  also,  a  West  Indian  fern,  the  polypodiam  phyl- 
litklis  of  Linnujus.  Partington. 

HART' WORT,  re.  The  name  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  genera  Seseli,  Tordylium,  and  Bupleu- 

HAR'UM  SCXR'UM,  a.  Wild;  precipitate;  giddy; 
rash.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

HA-RUS'PICE,  re.  [L.  haruspex,  from  specie,  to  view.] 
In  Roman  history,  a  person  who  pretended  to  for- 
tell  future  events  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts 
sacrificed,  or  watching  the  circumstances  attending 
their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of  burning  and  the 
ascent  of  the  smoke.  Encyc.     Adam. 

HA-RUS'PI-CY,  n.  Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
victims. 

HAR'VEST,  re.  [Sax.  lurrfest,  bnrfest,  harvest,  au- 
tumn ;  G.  herbst ;  D.  herfst.  This  word  .signifies 
autumn,  and  primarily  had  no  reference  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but,  in  German, 
herbstieit  is  harvest  time.  It  seems  to  be  formed 
from  the  G.  hcrbr,  harsh,  keen,  tart,  acerb,  L.  ucerbus, 
and  primarily  it  refers  to  the  cold,  chilly  weather  in 
autumn,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  This  being  the 
time  when  crops  are  collected  in  northern  climates, 
the  word  came  to  signify  tmrvest.] 

1.  The  season  of  reaping  and  gathering  in  corn  or 
other  crops.  It  especially  refers  to  the  time  of  col- 
lecting corn  or  grain,  wle  h  is  ilje  chief  food  of  men, 
as  wheat  and  rye.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  wheat 
harvest  is  in  April  and  May  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States,  in  June  ;  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  in  July  ;  and  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, in  August  and  September.  In  the  United 
States,  the  harvest  of  maize  is  mostly  in  October. 

2.  The  ripe  corn  or  grain  collected  and  secured  in 
barns  or  stacks.     The  harvest  this  year  is  abundant. 

3.  The  product  of  labor ;  fruit  or  fruits. 

Let  us  the  harvest  of  oar  labor  eat.  Dryden. 

4.  Fruit  or  fruits  ;  effects  ;  consequences.  He  that 
sows  iniquity  will  reap  a  harvest  of  woe. 

5.  In  Scripture,  burrest  signifies,  figuratively,  the 
proper  season  for  business. 

Prov.  x. 

Also,  a  people  whose  sins  have  ripened  them  for 
judgment.     Joel  iii. 

Also,  the  end  of  the  world.    Matt.  xiii. 
Also,  a  seasonable  time  for  instructing  men  in  the 
gospel.     Matt.  ix. 
HAR'VEST,  v.  t.    To  reap  or  gather  ripe  corn   and 

other  fruits  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 
HAR'VEST-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Reaped  and  collected,  as 

ripe  corn  and  fruits. 
HAR'VEST-ER,  re.    A  reaper ;  a  laborer  in  gathering 

grain. 
HAR'VEST-FL?,  re.    A  name  applied  to  several  large 
insects  of  the  cicada  group,  popularly  called  locusts. 
The  males  of  several  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
loud,  buzzing  noise. 
HAR'VEST-HoME,  n.    The  time  of  harvest. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  song  sun ir  by  reapers  at  the  feast  made  at 
the  gathering  of  corn,  or  the  feast  itself.      Dryden. 

3.  The  opportunity  of  liatliering  treasure.     Shak. 
HAR'VEST-ING,  71.     Operation  of  reaping  and  col- 
lecting, as  ripe  grain. 

HAR'VEST-ING,  ppr.  Reaping  and  collecting,  as  ripe 
corn  and  other  fruits. 

HAR'VEST-LORD,  re.  The  head-reaper  at  the  har- 
vest. Tusscr. 

HAR'VEST-MAN,  re.    A  laborer  in  harvest. 

HAR'VEST-MOON,  re.  The  moon  near  the  full, 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  by 
reason  of  the  small  angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  moon's 
orbit  with  the  horizon,  it  rises  nearly  at  the  same 
hour  for  several  days.  The  name  is  given,  because 
this  is,  in  England,  the  period  of  harvest.     Olmsted. 
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HAS 

HXR'VEST-MOUSE,    71.      A   very   small    European 
species  of  the  tield-inouse,  the  Mas  messorius,  which 
builds  its  nest  on  the  steins  of  wheal  or  other  plants. 
Partington. 

HAR'VEST-QUEEN,  71.  An  image  representing  Ce- 
res, formerly  carried  about  on  the  last  day  of  harvest. 

HAS.     The  third  person  ■singular  of  the  verb  Have. 

HASE,  0.  t.  To  urge,  drive,  harass.  Booth.  [Still 
used  among  sailors.     R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.     See  Haze.] 

HASH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  huc'ier ;  Ann.  Imicha ;  Eng.  to  luxck. 
See  Hack.] 

To  chop  into  small  pieces  ;  to  mince  and  mix  ;  as, 
to  hash  meat.  Oartk. 

HASH,  n.  Mince.i  meat,  or  a  dish  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables chopped  into  small  pieces  and  mixed. 

HASH'£D,  (hasht,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
as  meat. 

HASK,  71.    A  case  made  of  rushes  or  flags.     [Mot  used.] 
Spenser. 

HAS'LET.     See  Harslet. 

HASP,  71.  [Sax.  lueps  :  G.  haspe,  a  hinge  ;  Dan.  hasp. 
Sw.  haspe.  We  probably  have  the  word  from  the 
Danes.] 

1.  A'-'.asp  that  passes  over  a  staple  to  be  fastened 
by  a  padlock.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  thread  or  silk  on.  [Local.] 
HASP.  0.  t.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  hasp.  Garth. 
HAS'SOCK,   71.     [W.  hesor.     Ou.   from   hSsg,   sedge, 

rushes.  It  signifies,  in  Scottish,  a  besom,  any  thing 
bushy,  and  a  turf  of  peat  moss  used  as  a  seat.  The 
sense  is,  therefore,  the  same^fs  that  of  mat,  a  collec- 
tion or  mass.] 

A  thick  mat  or  bass  on  which  persons  kneel  in 
church.  Addison. 

And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced.        Coujper. 
HAST,  the  second  person  singular  of  Have  ;  I  have, 
thou  hast,  contracted  from  havest.    It  is  used  only 
in  the  solemn  style. 

HAS'TA-TED   j  °"     ll-  ha3tatus,  from  lmsta>  a  spear.] 
In  botany,  spear-shaped  ;  resembling  the  head  of  a 
halberd  ;  triangular,  hollowed  at  the  base  and  on  the 
sides,  with  the  angles  spreading  ;  as,  a  hastate  leaf. 
Martyn.     Lee. 
HASTE,  71. t  [G.  Sw.  and   Dan.  hast;   D.  liaast;  Fr. 
hate,  for  haste;  Arm.  hast ;  from  hurrying,  pressing, 
driving.    See  Heat.] 

1.  Celerity  of  motion  ;  speed  ;  swiftness  ;  dis- 
patch ;  expedition  ;  applied  only  to  voluntary  beings, 
as  men  and  other  animals ;  never  to  other  bodies. 
We  never  say,  a  ball  flies  with  haste. 

The  king's  hnshi'ss  i'([u:i-.'ii  haste. —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

2.  Sudden  excitement  of  passion  ;  quickness;  pre- 
cipitance ;  vehemence. . 

3.  The  state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by  business ; 
as,  I  am  in  great  haste. 

HASTE,  (hast,)         j  tj.  t.    [G  hasten  ;  D.  liaasten  ;  Sw. 

HAST'JTN,  (has'n,)  j      hasta;  Dan.  hasten  Fr.  lmter.] 

To  press  ;  to  drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  push  on  ; 

to  precipitate ;  to  accelerate  movement ;  to  expedite ; 

to  hurry. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.  —  Ps.  It. 
HASTE,      )  v.  i.    To  move  with  celerity  ;  to  be  rapid 
HaST'£N,  j      in  motion  ;  to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

They  were  trmibk-d,  m.i  hmk-d  away. — Ps.  xlviii. 
HAST'ED,         )  pp.      Moved    rapidly ;    accelerated  ; 
HAST'£N-ED,  j      urged  with  speed. 
HAST'.EN-ER,  n.     One  that  hastens  or  urges  forward. 


That  state  iB  hastening  tu  nun,  in  v.  Iiicli  im    inference  is   made 
between  food  and  had  men.  AnlisUiencs.     Etijield. 

HAST'I-LY,    adv.      [See    Hasty.]      In   haste;    with 
speed  or  quickness  ;  speedily  ;  nimbly. 

Half  clothed,  half  naked,  hastily  retire.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashly  ;  precipitately  ;  without  due  reflection. 

We  hastily  engaged  in  the  war.  Sid/L 

3.  Passionately  ;  under  sudden  excitement  of  pas- 
sion. 

HAST'I-NESS,  7i.    Haste  ;  speed  ;  quickness  or  celer- 
ity in  motion  or  action,  as  of  animals. 

2.  Rashness  ;  heedless  eagerness  ;  precipitation. 
Our  luistincss  to  engage  in  the  war  caused  deep 
regret. 

3.  Irritability;  susceptibility  of  anger,  warmth,  or 
temper. 

HAST'ING-PEaR,  7i.      An  early  pear,  called,  also, 

green  chissel.  Encyc. 

HAST'INGS,  7i.  pi.     [from  hasty.]     Peas   that  come 

early.  Mortimer. 

HAST'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  hatif,  from  haste.] 

Forward  ;  early  ;  as  fruit.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Encyc. 
HXST'Y,  a.     Quick  ;  speedy  ;  expeditious  ;  opposed  to 

Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  or  his  sight.  —  Eccles.  viii. 
2.  Eager ;  precipitate  ;  rash  ;  opposed  to  deliberate. 
Seen  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ?    There  U  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  —  Prov.  xxix. 


HAT 

3.  Irritable  ;  easily  excited  to  wrath  ;  passionate. 

He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

4.  Early  ripe;  forward  ;  us,  hasty  fruit.     Is.  xxviii. 
HAST'Y-POD'DING,  n.    A  pudding  made  of  the  meal 

of  maize  moistened  with  water  and  boiled,  or  of 
milk  and  flour  boiled. 
HAT,  7i.  [Sax.  luct;  G.  hut;  D.  hoed;  Dan.  hat;  Sw. 
halt;  W.  lied  or  het.  The  word  signifies  a  cover, 
and,  in  German,  finger-hut  is  a  thimble.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  probably  to  ward  off,  or  defend.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  worn  by  men  or  women  for  defending  the 
head  from  rain  or  heat,  or  for  ornament.  Hats  for 
men  are  usually  made  of  fur  or  wool,  and  formed 
with  a  crown  and  brim.  Hats  for  females  are  made 
of  straw  or  grass  braid,  and  various  other  materials. 
Of  these,  the  ever-varying  forms  admit  of  no  descrip- 
tion that  can  long  be  correct. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

HAT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  hate.]  That  may  be  hated  ; 
odious.  Sherwood. 

HAT'-BAND,  n.     A  band  round  the  crown  of  a  hat. 

HAT'-BOX,    j  re.    A  box  for  a  hat.    But  a  case  for  a 

HAT'-CASE,  j      lady's  hat  is  called  a  band-box. 

HAT'-BRUSH,  n.     A  soft  brush  for  hats. 

HATCH,  v.  t.  [G.  hecken,  aushecken,  Dan.  hekker,  to 
hatch.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  G. 
heck,  Dan.  hckke,  Sw.  hack,  a  hedge,  Dan.  hek,  a  fence 
of  pales;  and  the  hatches  of  a  ship  are  doubtless  of 
the  same  family.  The  sense  probably  is,  to  thrust 
out,  to  drive  off,  whence  in  Sw.  hdgn,  a  hedge,  is  al- 
so protection  ;  hdgna,  to  hedge,  to  guard.  To  hatch 
is  to  exclude.] 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or 
by  artificial  heat.  In  Egypt  chickens  are  hatched  by 
artificial  heat. 

The  partridge  sittcth  on  eggs  and  hatchelh  them  not.  —  Jer.  xvii. 

2.  To  contrive  o»plot ;  to  form  by  meditation,  and 
bring  into  bring  ;  to  originate  and  produce  in  silence  ; 
as,  to  hatch  mischief ;  to  lifitch  heresy.  Hooker. 

HATCH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  A<zcW  to  hack.] 

1.  To  cross  with  lines,  in  drawing  and  engraving, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  called  Hatching,  which  see. 

Those  hatching  drule-s  uf  civ  pencil.  JDryden. 

2.  To  steep.     [  Obs.]  Beaum. 
HATCH,  v.  i.     To  produce  young;  to  bring  the  young 

to  maturity.     Eggs  will  not  hatch  without  a  due  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  heat. 
HATCH,  7i.     A  brood  ;  as  many  chickens  as  are  pro- 
duced at  once,  or  by  one  incubation. 

2.  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

3.  Disclosure ;  discovery.  Shalt. 
HATCH,   7i.     [Sax.  haca  ;  D.  hek,  a  railing,  gate,  &c. 

See  Hedge  and  Hatch,  supra.] 

1.  The  opening  in  a  ship's  deck,  or  the  passage 
from  one  deck  to  another,  the  name  of  the  grate  it- 
self being  used  for  the  opening  ;  this  is  more  properly 
called  the  Hatchway.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  half-door,  or  door  with  an  opening  over  it. 
Q.U.  Johnson.     Shale. 

3.  Floodgates.  Encyc.    Jlinsicorth. 

4.  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  openings  into  mines,  or  in 
search  of  them.  Encyc. 

5.  Hatches,  pi. ;  the  coverings  placed  over  the  hatch- 
ways. Totten. 

To  be  under  the  hatches ;  to  be  confined  below  ;  to 
be  in  distress,  depression,  or  slavery.  Locke. 

HATCH'EL,  7i.  [G.  hechrl,  D.  hekel,  Dan.  hegle,  Sw. 
hdclda,  whence  the  common  pronunciation  in  Amer- 
ica, hetchcl.     In  Slav,  hakel  is  a  rake.] 

An  instrument  formed  with  long,  iron  teeth  set  in 
a  board,  for  cleansing  flax  or  hemp  from  the  tow, 
hards,  or  coarse  part.  The  liatchel  is  a  large  species 
of  comb. 

HATCH'EL,  v.  t.    To  draw  flax  or  hemp  through  the 

teeth  of  a  hatcliel,  lor  separating  the  coarse  part  and 

broken  pieces  of  the  stalk  from  the  fine,  fibrous  parts. 

2.  To  tease  or  vex  by  sarcasms  or  reproaches  ;  a 

vulgar  use  of  the  word. 

HATCH'EL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Cleansed  by  a  hatchel ; 
combed. 

II  VK  'll'EL-ER,  re.     One  who  uses  a  hatchel. 

HATCH'EL-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  through  the  teeth  of 
a  hatchel. 

HATCH'ER,  7i.     One  that  hatches,  or  contrives  a  plot. 

HATCH'ET,  n.  [G.  hacke;  Dan.  hakke;  Fr.  hac'he; 
from  hack,  which  pee.1 

A  small  ax  with  a  short  handle,  to  be  used  with 
one  hand. 

To  take  up  the  hatchel,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
natives  of  America,  is  to  make  war. 
To  bury  the  hatchel,  is  to  make  peace. 
HATCH'ET-FACE,  n.    A  sharp,  prominent  face,  like 

the  edge  of  a  hatchet.  Drydcn. 

HATCH'E-TINE,  71.    A  substance  of  the  hardness  of 

soft  tallow,  of  a  yellowish-white  or  greenish-yellow 

color,  found  in  South  Wales.  Cleavcland. 

HATCH'ET-SHAP-iSD,  (-shapt,)  a.   Having  the  shape 


of  1 


latchi 


HAU 

HATCH'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  execution  in  engraving, 
drawing,  and  miniature  painting,  in  which  the  effect 
is  produced  by  courses  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
unci's  more  or  less  acute.  Jocelyn. 

HATCH'ING,  ppr.     Producing  young  from  eggs. 

HATCH'MENT,  71.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.]  An 
armorial  escutcheon  of  a  dead  person,  placed  in  front 
of  the  house,  on  a  hearse  at  funerals,  or  in  a  church. 
Sliak. 

HATCH'WaY,  71.  In  ships,  a  square  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  deck,  affording  a  passage  from  one  deck 
to  another,  or  into  the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 


HaTE,  v.  t.t  [Sax.  hatian,  to  hate,  and  to  heat;  Goth. 
hatyan;  G.  hassen;  D.  Iiaaten  ;  Sw.  huta  ;  Dan.  Imder ; 
L.  odi,  for  hodi.  In  all  the  languages  except  the  Sax- 
on, hate  and  heat  are  distinguished  in  orthography  ; 
but  the  elements  of  the  word  are  the  same,  and  prob- 
ably they  are  radically  one  word,  denoting,  to  stir,  to 
irritate,  to  rouse.] 

1.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to. 
It  expresses  less  than  abhor,  detest,  and  abominate,  un- 
less pronounced  wirli  peculiar  emphasis. 

How  long  \\\\\J'ooh  li.it.-  km.wkdge  ?  —  Prov.  i. 
Blessed  ap:  y  wh'u  nun  shall  hale  you.  —  Luke  vi. 
The   Roman  tyrant  was  contented  to   he  haled,  if  he  was  but 
feared.  Rambler. 

2.  In  Scriptarc,  it  signifies,  to  love  less. 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and  mother,  &c.  — 

He  that  sp.ii-.iii  fie1  nil  Itnltllt  his  son.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

HATE,  71.     Great  dislike  or  aversion  ;  hatred.  Dryden. 

HaT'EU,  pp.  or  a.     Greatly  disliked. 

HATE'FIJL,   a.    Odious  ;  exciting  great  dislike,  aver- 
sion, or  disgust.    All  sin  is  lialeful  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  good  men. 
2.  That  feels  hatred;  malignant;  malevolent. 

And  worsr  Mian  a. ml!,,  a,'  vi,-w  wilii  ialcj'ul  eyes 

His  rival's  conquest.  Drydtn. 

HATE'FTJL-LY,  adv.     Odiously;  with  great  dislike. 
_  2.   Malignantly  ;  maliciously.     Ezck.  xxiii. 

HaTE'FUL-NESS,  71.  Odiousness ;  the  quality  of 
being  hateful,  or  of  exciting  aversion  or  disgust. 

HAT'ER,  71.    One  that  hates. 

An  enemy  to  God,  and  a  hater  of  all  good.  Brown. 

HAT'ING,  ppr.  Disliking  extremely ;  entertaining  a 
great  aversion  for. 

HAT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  hat. 

HA'TRED,  71.+  Great  dislike  or  aversion  ;  hate;  en- 
mity. Hatred  is  an  aversion  to  evil,  and  may  spring 
from  utter  disapprobation,  as  the  hatred  of  vice  or 
meanness  ;  or  it  may  spring  from  offenses  or  injuries 
done  by  fellow-men,  or  from  envy  or  jealousy,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  malevo- 
lence or  malignity.  Extreme  hatred  is  abhorrence  or 
detestation. 

HAT'TED,  a.  [from  hat.]  Covered  with  a  hat  ;  wear- 
ing a  hat. 

HAT'TER,  tj.  t.     To  harass.     [JVot  in  use.]    Dryden. 

HAT'TER,  11.     [from  hat.]    A  maker  of  hats. 

HAT'TI-SHER'TFF,  71.  An  irrevocable  order  which 
conies  immediately  from  the  grand  seignior. 

Encyc.  Am. 

HAT'TLE,  a.     Wild  ;  skittish.     [Local.] 

HAT'TOCK,  71.     [Erse,  attack.] 
A  shock  of  corn.     [JVot  in  use.] 

HATJ'BERK,  71.*  A  coat  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
formed  of  steel  rings  interwoven.  [OJs.]  [See 
Habergeon.]  Gray. 

HA  UD  PAS' SI-BUS  AS'QUTS,  [L.]  Not  with  equal 
pace  or  rapidity. 

HAUGH,  (haw,)  71.     A  low-lying  meadow.    [ScottisA.] 

HAUGHT,  (hawt,)  a.  [an.  Fr.  haul,  or  the  root  of 
tile  English  high.  If  it  is  from  the  French  hunt,  the 
orthography  is  corrupt,  for  haut  is  from  the  Latin  al- 
tos, that  is,  haltus,  changed  to  haut.] 

High  ;  elevated ;  hence,  proud  ;  insolent.     [Obs.] 
Spenser.     Shak. 

HAUGH'TI-ER,  a.     More  haughty  or  disdainful. 

HAUGH'TI-EST,  a.     Most  haughty.  Borrow. 

HAUGH'TI-LY,  (haw'te-ly,)  adv.  [See  Hahght  and 
HAUGHTr.]  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  with  contempt  or 
disdain  ;  as,  to  speak  or  behave  liaughtily. 

Her  heavenly  l"i'in  tun  !t<iugluihj  she  prized.  Dryden. 

HAUGH'TI-NESS,  (haw'te-ness,)  7i.t  The  quality  of 
being  haughty  ;  pride  mingled  with  some  degree  of 
contempt  for  others ;  arrogance. 


I  lay  1 


ughtin 


HAUGH'TY,  (haw'ty,)  o.     [from  Itaught,  Fr.  haut] 
1.  Proud  and  disdainful ;  having  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  self,  with  some  contempt  for  others  ;  lofty  and 
arrogant ;  supercilious, 

His  wife  waa  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  impel 


A  haughtii  -pail  Lru"fh  l.t'ore  a  fall.  —  Prov.  xvi. 

2.  Proceeding  from  excessive  pride,  or  pride  min- 
gled with  contempt ;  manifesting  pride  and  disdain  ; 
as,  a  haughty  air  or  walk. 

3.  Proud  and  imperious  ;  as,  a  haughty  nation.    . 

4.  Lofty  ;  bold  ;  of  high  hazard  ;  as,  a  lumghty  en- 
terprise.    [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

HAUL,   v.  t.     [Fr.  holer;   Arm.  hala  ;   Sp.  halar  ;  D. 
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Itaalen.      It 

preferable,  as  au  represents  the  broad  sound  of  a.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  vvitl)  force  ;  to  drag  ;  as,  to  haul 
a  heavy  body  along  on  the  ground  ;  to  haul  a  boat  on 
shore.  Haul  is  ctptivali-'iit  to  drag,  and  differs  some- 
times from  full  and  draw,  in  expressing  more  force 
and  labor.  It  is  much  used  by  seamen  ;  as,  to  haul 
down  the  sails  ;  haul  in  the  boom  ;  haul  aft,  &.C. 

2.  To  drag  ;  to  compel  to  go. 

When  applied  to  persons,  haul  implies  compulsion 
or  rudeness,  or  both. 

Tn  haul  the  wind,  in  seamanship,  is  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  ship  nearer  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  by  arranging  ihe  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing 
the  yards  more  forward,  hauling  the  sheets  more 
aft,  &c.  Mar.  Dwt. 

HAUL,  n.     A  pulling  with  force  ;  a  violent  pull. 

Thomson. 

2.  A  draft  of  a  net ;  as,  to  catch  a  hundred  fish  at 

HAUL'kD,  (hawld,)  pp.    Pulled  with  force  ;  dragged  ; 

compelled  to  move. 
HAUL'ING,   ppr.      Drawing    by    force  or  violence; 

dragging. 
HAULM,  j  (hawm,)  n.     [Sax.  hcahn  ;  G.  D.  Sw.  and 
HAUM,     )      Dan.  halm;  Fr.  chaume  ;  L.  culmus,  the 

stalk  of  corn.    The  sense  is  probably  that  which  is 

set,  or  a  shoot.     It  seems  to  be  the  W.  colov,  a  stem 

or  stalk,  whence  columna,  a  column.] 

1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  or  of 
pease,  beans,  hops,  Sec. 

2.  Straw  ;  the  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &c,  in  general. 
HAUNCH,  b.     [Fr.  hanche;  Arm.  hoinch;  Sp.  It.  and 

Port,  aaca.] 

1.  The  hip  ;  that  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  of 
quadrupeds  which  lies  between  the  last  ribs  and  the 
thigh.  Encyc. 

2.  The  rear  ;  the  hind  part.  [JVat  used.]  Shuk. 
HAUNCH'ED,  (hancht,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  haunches. 
HAUNT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  hunter  ;  Arm.  hantein  or  benti.] 

1.  To  frequent  j  to  resort  to  much  or  often,  or  to 
be  much  about ;  to  visit  customarily. 

Celestial  Venn*  haunts  Mali  i's  groves.  Pop*. 

2.  To  come  to  frequently  :  to  intrude  on  ;  to  trouble 
with  frequent  visits  ;  to  follow  importunately. 

Yue.  W1..II:'  ui'  ,  sir,   (lins  Mill  tii  haunt  my  house.  Shak. 

Those  cart's  thai  liaani  the  coon  and  town.  Swift. 

3.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  specters  or  appari- 
tions, which  are  represented  by  fear  and  credulity  as 
frequenting  or  inhabiting  old,  decayed,  and  deserted 
houses. 

Fool  spirits  Itaunl  my  n.stimr-pl.'ice.  Fairfax. 

HAUNT,  v.  i.  To  be  much  about ;  to  visit  or  be  pres- 
ent often. 

I've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  aboot  my  door.  Shale. 

HAUNT,  n.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  resorts. 
Taverns  are  often  the  haunts  of  tipplers.  A  den  is 
the  Imunt  of  wild  beasts. 

2.  The  habit  or  custom  of  resorting  to  a  place. 
[JVot  used.]  jirbuthnot. 

3.  Custom  ;  practice.  [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 
HAUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Frequently  visited  or  resorted 

to,  especially  by  apparitions. 
2.  Troubled  by  frequent  visits. 
HAUNT'ER,   n.      One    who    frequents    a    particular 

place,  or  is  often  about  it. 
HAUNT'ING,    ppr.       Frequenting  ;    visiting    often  ; 

troubling  with  frequent  visits. 
HAUS'MANN-ITE,  n.     [from  M.   Hausmann.]      One 

of  the  ores  of  manganese,  having  a  brownish-black 

color.  Dana. 

HAUST,  n.     [Sax.  hwasta.] 

A  dry  cough.     [Obs.]  Ray. 

HAUS'TEL-LATE,  a.     Provided  with  a  haustelium 

or  sucker,  as  certain  insects. 
HAUT'BOY,  (ho'boy,)  n.     [Fr.  haut,  high,  and  bois, 

wood,  or  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  wind  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a 
flute,  but  widening  inward  the  bottom,  and  sounded 
through  a  reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long.  The 
tenor  goes  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown  open. "  It  has 
only  eight  holes  ;  but  the  base,  which  is  five  feet 
long,  has  eleven.  Encyc. 

2.  A  sort  of  strawberry.  [The  name  belongs  to 
the  strawberry.] 

HAU-TEUR',  (ho-ture',  or  ho-taur',)  n.  [Fr.]  Pride  ; 
haughtiness;  hatiglitv  manner  or  spirit. 

HAUT  GOUT',  (ho-goo',)  [Fr.]  High  relish  or  taste. 
2.  High  seasoning. 

HAU'YNE,  (how'in.)  a.  A  mineral,  named  from  the 
French  mi  itirtili'gisl  1  lady,  occurring  in  grains  or  small 
masses,  and  also  in  groups  of  minute,  shining  crys- 
tals. Its  color  is  blue,  of  various  shades.  It  is 
found  imbedded  in  volcanic  rocks,  basalt,  clink- 
stone, &c.  Cle.aveland. 

HAVE,  (hav,)  v.  t.  rtprct.  and  pp.  Had.  Indie,  present, 
I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has  ;  we,  ye,  they  have.  [Sax. 
hubban;  Goth,  haban ;  G.  haben ;  D.  hebben;  Sw. 
hafva  ;  Dan.  haver;  L.  habto  ;  Sp.  haber  ;  Port,  haver; 
It.  avert ;  Fr.  avoir  ;  W.  hafiaw,  to  snatch  or  seize 
hastily,  and  hapiaw,  to  happen.  The  Spanish  haber 
unites  have  with  happen ;  haber,  to  have  or  possess, 


to  take,  to  happen  or  befall  The  primary  sense,  then, 
is,  to  fall  on,  or  to  rush  on  and  seize.  See  Happen 
Class  Gb,  No.  74,  79.] 

1.  To  possess  ;  to  hold  in  possession  or  power- 
How  many  loaves  have  ye  t     Matt.  xv. 

He  that  gallieied  much  laid  notliiiitr  ever.  —  Ex.  xvi. 
1  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest.  —  Judges  xvii. 

To  Itave  and  to  hold ;  terms  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. 

2.  To  possess,   as  something  that    is    connected 
with,  or  belongs  to,  one. 

Have  ve  a  lather  i      Have  ye  another  brother  f*  —  Gen.  xliii. 

ami  xliv. 
Sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.  —  1  Kings  xxii. 

3.  To  marry;  to  take  for  a  wife  or  husband. 

In   the   resurivair.il,  u'huv  wife   shall  she  be  of  the  seven  f    for 
they  all  had  her.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

4.  To  hold  ;  to  regard.     Thus,  to  have  in  honor, 
is,  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  honor. 

To  have  in  derision  or  contempt ;  to  hold  in  derision 
or  contempt ;  to  deride  ;  to  despise. 

5.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

Sometime*  tle'V  will  /('tee  them  to  he  the  mitnral  heat  ;  sometimes 
they  will  Itave  them  to  be  lite  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts. 


6.  To  be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation ;  to  be 
under  necessity,  or  impelled  by  duty.  I  have  to  visit 
twenty  patients  every  day.  We  have  to  strive 
agains't  temptations.  We  have  to  encounter  strong 
prejudices.  The  nation  has  to  pay  the  interest  of  an 
immense  debt. 

7.  To  seize  and  hold  ;  to  catch.  The  hound  has 
him.     [The   original,   bat  now   a  vulgar  use  of  the 

8.  To  contain.  The  work  has  many  beauties  and 
many  faults. 

9.  To  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  receive  ;  to  obtain  ;  to 
purchase.  I  had  this  cloth  very  cheap.  He  has  a 
guinea  a  month.    He  has  high  wages  for  his  services. 

10.  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  as  a  child. 
Had  rather,  denotes  wish  or  preference. 

I  lutd  rattier  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  hunsc  ofmy  God, than  tltvell 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  —  Pa.  Ixxxiv. 

Is  not  this  phrase  a  corruption  of  would  rather  ? 

To  have  after ;  to  pursue.  [JVot  much  used,  nor  ele- 
gant] Shale. 

To  have  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  take  away.     Tusser. 

To  have  at ;  to  encounter  ;  to  assail ;  as,  to  have  at 
him  ;  to  have  at  you.     [Legitimate,  bat  vulgar.] 

To  enter  into  competition  with ;  to  make  trial 
with.  Shalt. 

Have  with  you,  is,  have  one  with  you  ;  let  us  go  to- 
gether. Shot. 

To  have  on ;  to  wear ;  to  carry,  as  raiment  or 
weapons. 

He  saw  a  man  who  luvl  not  on  a  wedding  garment.  —  Matt. 

To  have  out ;  to  cause  to  depart.    2  Sam.  xiii. 

To  Itave  a  care ;  to  take  care  ;  to  be  on  the  guard, 
or  to  guard. 

To  have  pleasure  ;  to  enjoy. 

To  have  pain  ;  to  suffer. 

To  have  sorrow  ;  to  be  grieved  or  afflicted. 

With  would  and  should. 

He  would  have  ;  he  desires  to  have,  or  he  requires. 

He  should  have ;  he  ought  to  have. 

But  the  various  uses  of  Itave  in  s  ich  phrases,  and 
its  uses  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  are  fully  explained  in 
grammars.  As  an  auxiliary,  it  assists  in  forming 
the  perfect  tense  ;  as,  I  have  formed,  thou  hast  formed, 
he  hath  or  has  formed,  we  Itave  formed  ;  and  the 
prior-past  tense  ;  as,  I  had  seen,  thou  hadst  seen,  he 
lutd  seen. 

["  To  have  and  to  be.  The  distinction  is  marked 
in  a  beautiful  sentiment  of  a  German  poet  —  Hast 
thou  anything?  Share  it  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  the  worth  of  it.  Art  thou  any  thing  ?  O,  then, 
let  us  exchange  souls." 

Dr.  Southev's  Omniana,  i.  237.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
HAVE'LESS,  (hav'less,)  a.    Having  little  or  nothing. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Oower. 

Ha'V/EN,  (haSm,) .«.  [Sax.  hatfan  ;  D.  haven  ;  Dan. 
havn ;  Fr.  havre  ;  Arm.  haffn  ;  G.  hafen ;  from  haber, 
a  Gaulish  word,  signifying  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
says  Ltinier.  But  in  Welsh,  hav  is  summer,  and 
havyn  is  a  flat,  extended,  still  place,  and  a  haven.] 

1.  A  harbor ;  a  port ;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  affords  good  an- 
chorage and  a  safe  station  for  ships  ;  any  place  in 
which  ships  can  be  sheltered  by  the  land  from  the 
force  of  tempests  and  a  violent  sea. 

2.  A  shelter  ;  au  asylum  ;  a  place  of  safety.    Shale. 
HA'V£N-ER,  7i.     The  overseer  of  a  port ;  a  harbor- 
master.    [JVot  used.]  Carew. 

HAVER,  n.     One  w.ho  has  or  possesses;  a  possessor  ; 

a  holder.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

HAVER,  ,t.     [G.  hafcr  ;  D.  haver;  perhaps  L.  avena.] 
Oats ;   a  word  of  local  use  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  as,  liaverln-eud,  oaien  bread.  Johnson. 
HAVER-SACK,  it.     [Fr.  havre-sac] 

A  soldier's  knapsack. 
HAVING,  ppr.    [from  Antic]     Possessing  ;  holding  in 


power  or  possession  ;    containing  ;  gaining  ;  receiv- 
ing ;  taking. 

HAVING,  7t      Possession  ;  goods  ;  estate.  Sltak. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing.  Sidney. 

U  \  V  It  Hi,  n.     Conduct ;  manners.  Spenser. 

HAVOC,  7t.  [W.  Itat'og,  a  spreading  about,  waste, 
devastation  ;  haoogi,  to  commit  waste,  to  devastate  ; 
supposed  to  be  from  hav,  a  spreading.  But  qu.  Ir 
arvach,  havoc] 

Waste ;  devastation ;  wide  and  general  destruo 
tion. 

Ye  gods  !    what  havoc  does  ambition  make 

As  tor  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church.  —  Acts  viii. 

HAVOC,  v.  t.    To  waste  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  lay  waste 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Milton. 

HAVOC,  exclam.     [Sax.  lutfoc,  a  hawk.] 

Originally,  a  term  of  excitement  in  hunting,  but 
afterward,  a  war-cry  and  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  "  Toone. 

Do  not  crv  havoc  when  you  should  but  hunt 

With  moiiest  warrant.  Shak. 

Cryltavocl   and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Slutk. 

HAW,  re.  [Sax.  lung,  Itag,  G.  heck,  D.  haag,  heg,  Dan. 
lick,  hekke,  a  hedge.] 

1.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn,  that  is, 
hedge-thorn.  Bacon. 

2.  [Sax.  liaga.]  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
a  house  ;  a  small  field  ;  properly,  an  inclosed  piece  of 
land,  from  hethje,  like;  garden,  which  also  signifies  an 
inclosure.     [Dan.  haugc,  a  garden.] 

3.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence,  resembling  a  gristle, 
growing  under  the  nether  eyelid  and  eye  of  a  horse. 

Encyc. 

4.  A  dale.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

5.  A  hesitatinu  or  intermission  of  speech. 
HAW,  v.  i.    [Corrupted  from  hawk,  or  hack.]     To  stop, 

in  speaking,  with  a  haw,  or  to  speak  with  interrup- 
tion and  hesitation  ;  as,  to  hem  and  haw. 

L'Estrange. 
HAWFINCH,  7t.  A  bird,  a  European  species  of  gross- 

HAW-HAW',  n.  [Duplication  of  haw,  a  hedge.]  A 
fence  or  bank  that  interrupts  an  alley  or  walk,  sunk 
between  slopes,  and  not  perceived  "till  approached. 
[See  Haha.]  Chalmers. 

HAW'ING,  ppr.  or  7t.  Speaking  with  a  haw,  or  with 
hesitation. 

HAWK,  7t.  [Sax.  hafoc  ;  D.  havik ;  G.  habicht ;  Sw. 
)tok;  Dan.  hog,  hoog ;  W.  hebog,  named  from  heb, 

A  name  common  to  numerous  species  of  birds, 
nearly  allied  to  the  falcons,  having  a  crooked  beak 
furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  a  cloven  tongue, 
and  the  head  thick  set  with  feathers.  Most  of  the 
species  are  rapacious,  feeding  on  birds  or  other  small 
animals.  Hawks  were  formerly  trained  for  sport  or 
catching  small  birds. 
HAWK,  v.  i.  To  catch,  or  attempt  to  catch,  birds  by 
means  of  hawks  trained  for  tile  purpose,  and  let  loose 
on  the  prey ;  to  practice  falconry. 

He  that  liawks  at  larks  and  sparrows.  Locke. 

A  falconer  Ib-nry  is,  when  himina  hawks.  Prior. 

2.  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing  ;  with  at. 

To  hawk  at  flies.  Dryien. 

HAWK,  b.  t.  [W.  hoci ;  Scot,  hawirh.  Qu.  Chal.  no, 
and  keck,  and  cough.     See  Class  Gk,  No.  5,  29,  36.] 

To  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  noise ; 
as,  to  hawk  and  spit.  Slutk.     Harvey. 

To  lutwk  up,  transitively  ;  as,  to  hawk  up  phlegm. 
HAWK,   7t.     An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  from  the 

throat,  accompanied  with  noise. 
HAWK,   v.  t.      [Qu.  G.  hocken,  to  take  on  the  back  ; 
Tiocken,  to  higgle  ;  backer,  a  huckster  ;  or  the  root  of 
L.  audio,  auction,  a  sale  by  outcry.     The  root  of  the 
latter  probably  signified,  to  cry  out.] 

To  cry  ;  to  offer  lor  sale  by  outcry  in  the  street,  or 
to  sell  by  outcry  ;  as,  to  hawk  goods  or  pamphlets. 
HA.WKE,  «.     Among  plasterers,  a  small  board,  with  a 
handle  on  the  under  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Buchanan. 
HAWK'ED,   (hawkt,)  pp.    Offered  for  sale  by  outcry 
in  the  street. 
2.  a.     Crooked  ;  curving,  like  a  hawk's  hill. 
HAWK'ER,  7i.     One  who  offers  goods  for  sale  by  out- 
cry in  the  street ,  a  peddler.  Swift. 
2.  A  falconer.     [Sax.  hufecre.] 
HAWK'-E \?- ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  a  keen  eye  ;  dis- 
cerning. 
HAWK'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.   Having  a  head  like 

that  of  a  hawk.  Dr.  Warren. 

HAWK'ING,  ppr.     Catching  wild  birds  by  hawks. 

2.  Making  ;m  effort  in  discharge  phlegm. 

3.  Offering  for  sale  in  the  street  bv  outcry. 
HAWK'ING,  7i.     The  exercise  of  taking  wild  fowls 

by  means  of  hawks. 

2.  Making  an  effort  to  discharge  phlegm. 

3.  Offering  for  sale  in  the  streets  bv  outcry. 
HAWK'-MOTH,   Tt.     A  very  large  moth,  or  butterfly, 

which  moves  from  flower  to  flower  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  a  loud,  humming  sound. 
HAWK'-NoS-£D,  a.    Having  an  aquiline  nose. 

Farrand. 
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HAVVK'-WEED,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  plants,  of  t lie  genera  Hieracium,  Crepis,  Hy- 
oseris,  and  Anclryala. 

HA.VV4E,  (haw/.,)  n.  [See  Halser.]  The  situation 
of  the  cables  before  a  vessel's  stem,  when  moored 
with  two  anchors  from  the  bows,  one  on  the  star- 
board, the  other  on  the  larboard  bow  ;  as,  the  ship 
has  a  clear  hawse,  or  a  foul  hawse.  A  foul  hawse,  is 
when  the  cables  cross  each  other  or  are  twisted  to- 
gether. Mar.  Diet. 

The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  lit- 
tle distance  ahead  of  the  vessel ;  as,  to  anchor  in  our 
hawse. 

HAVVSE'-HoLE,  n.  A  cylindrical  hole  in  the  bow  of 
a  ship,  through  which  a  cable  passes. 

HAWSE'-PlECE,  71.  One  of  the  foremost  timbers  of 
a  ship,  throudi  which  the  hawse-hole  is  cut. 

HAWS'ER,   «:     [See  Halser.]     A  small  cable  •,  or  a 
large  rope,  in  size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line. 
Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

HAWS'ES.     See  Hawse-Hole. 

HAWTHORN,  n.  [Sax.  lucg-thorn,  hedge-thorn  ;  Sw. 
llagtorn ;  Dan.  hagetorn ;  G.  hagedorn ;  D.  haage- 
doorn.] 

A  shrub  or  tree  which  hears  the  haw,  of  the  genus 
Crataegus  ;  the  white-thorn.  The  hawthorn  is  much 
used  for  hedges,  and  for  standards  in  gardens.  It 
grows  naturally  in  all  parts  of  Europe.         Encyc. 

HAWTHORN-FLY,  n.     An  insect  so  called. 

Walton. 

HAY,  n.  [Sax.  heir,  hig ;  G.  heu ;  D.  hooi ;  Dan.  liSe  ; 
Sw.  In.] 

Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder;  grass  prepared  for 
preservation.     Make  haij  while  the  sun  shines. 
To  dance  the  linn  :  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Donne. 

HAY,  v.  t.     [G.  heuen.] 

To  dry  or  cure  grass  lor  preservation. 

HAY,  n.     [Sax.  hag.] 

1.  A  hedge.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  net  which  incloses  I  he  haunt  of  an  animal. 

Harmcr. 

HaY,  v.  t.     To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 

HAY'-BoTE,  n.  Hedge-bote.  In  English  law,  an  al- 
lowance of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  repairing  hedges  or 
fences.  Blackstone. 

IIaVCOCK,  n.  A  conical  pile  or  heap  of  hay,  in  the 
field. 

HAY'DHN-lTE,  71.  A  mineral  resembling  chahasite, 
and  perhaps  identical  with  it.  It  occurs  near  Balti- 
more, in  pale,  yellowish-brown  crystals,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hayden. 

HAVING,  n.     Haymaking  ;  the  getting  in  of  hay. 
Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

HAY'-KNiFE,  (-nlfe,)  77.  A  sharp  instrument  used  in 
cuttimr  hay  out  of  a  sta.k  or  mow. 

HA  Y'-LOFT,  ii.  A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay,  particular- 
ly in  a  barn. 

HAY'MaK-ER,  71.  One  who  cuts  and  dries  grass  for 
fodder. 

HAY'MAK-ING,  ii.  The  business  of  cutting  grass  and 
curing  it  for  fodder. 

HAY'-MaR-KET,  7i.     A  place  for  the  sale  of  hay. 

HAY'MOW,  n.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay  laid  up  in  a 
barn  for  preservation. 

HAY'RICK,  7i.  A  rick  of  hay;  usually,  a.  long  pile 
for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

HAY'STACK,  n.  A  stack  or  large  conical  pile  of  hay 
in  the  open  air,  laid  up  for  preservation. 

HAY '-STALK,  77.     A  stalk  of  hay. 

HAY'THORN,  «..     Hawthorn.  Scott. 

IIAY'WARD,  n.    [Fr.  haie,  hedge,  and  ward,  hedge- 

A  person  formerly  appointed  to  guard  the  hedges, 
and  hence  to  keep  cattle  from  doing  them  injury.  In 
New  England,  the  huijmartl  is  a  town  officer,  whose 
duty  is  to  impound  cattle,  and  particularly  swine, 
which  are  found  running  at  large  in  the  highways, 
contrary  to  law. 
HAZ'ARD,  7i.  t  [Fr.  hasard  ;  probably  from  the  root  of 
L.  casus,  a  fall,  and  ard,  the  common  termination. 
Hut  c|u.  the  word  in  Italian  is  aizardo.] 

1.  Chance  ;  accident ;  casualty  ;  a  fortuitous  event ; 
that  which  falls  or  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly, 
the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  or  whose  operation 
is  unforeseen  o'  unexpected. 


I  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 


Shak. 


of  the  utmost  hazard. 


'  Udell, it,    i 


3.  A  game  at  dice.  Swift.. 

To  run  the  hazard ;  to  risk  ;  to  take  the  chance  ;  to 
do   or   neglect   to   do   something,  when   the   conse- 
quences are  not  foreseen,  and  not  within  the  pow- 
ers of  calculation. 
HAZ'ARD,  v.  t.     [Fr.  hasarder.] 

1.  To  expose  to  chance  ;  to  put  in  danger  of  loss 
or  injury;  to  venture  ;  to  risk;  as,  to  hazard  life  to 
save  a  friend  ;  to  hazard  an  estate  on.  the  throw  of  a 
die  ,  to  hazard  salvation  for  temporal  pleasure. 

.Men  hazard  nothing  by  a  course  of  evangelical  obedience. 


2.  To  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on  ;  as,  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  reputation. 

HAZ'ARD,  v.  i.  To  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure ;  to 
run  the  risk  or  danger. 

Pause  a  day  or  two  before  you  Jtazard.  Shale. 

HAZ'ARD-A-BLE,  a.  That  is  liable  to  hazard  or 
chance.  Brawn. 

HAZ'ARD-ED,  pp.  Put  at  risk  or  in  danger;  ven- 
tured. 

HAZ'ARD-ER,  7t.   One  who  ventures  or  puts  at  stake. 

HAZ'ARD-ING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  danger  or  peril ; 
venturing  to  bring  on. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS,  a.  Dangerous  ;  that  exposes  to  peril 
or  danger  of  loss  or  evil ;  as,  a  hazardous  attempt  or 
experiment. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  danger  of  loss  or  evil ; 
with  peril. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  attended 
with  danger. 

HAZ'ARD-RY,  77.     Rashness;  temerity.     [04s.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Gaming  in  general.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

HaZE,  it.  [The  primary  sense  of  this  word  is  proba- 
bly, to  mix,  or  to  turn,  stir,  and  make  thick.] 

Vapor  which  renders  the  air  thick,  but  not  as 
damp  as  in  foggy  weather. 

HaZE,  v.  7.  To  be  hazy,  or  thick  with  haze.  [A  lo- 
cal ward.]  Ray. 

HAZE,  v.  t.  [See  Hase.]  To  urge,  drive,  harass,  es- 
pecially with  labor  ;  used  among  sailors. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

BA'ZEL,  (ha'zl,)  ji.  [Sax.  hascl,  a  hat,  or  cap  ;  hoesl, 
hazel;  hrsl-nutn,  hazel-nut;  <"..  has el ;  D.  hazclaar ; 
Dan.  hassel,  hassclnod;  Sw.  hassel.  By  the  Saxon, 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  a  cap,  and  the  name 
of  the  nut,  a  cap-nut.] 

A  shrub,  of  the  genus  Corylus,  bearing  a  nut  con- 
taining a  kernel  of  a  mild  farinaceous  taste.     Encyc. 

HA'ZitJL,  (ha'zl,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  like  it; 
of  a  light  brown  color   like  the  hazel-nut. 

HA'Z£L-EARTH,(li;Vzl-ertli,) ,,.   A  kind  of  red  loam. 

HA'Z£L-NUT,  71.     The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hazel. 

IIA'ZKL-LY,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazel-nut ;  of  a 
light  brown.  Mortimer.     Encyc. 

II  ~\  7.1  N  ESS,  77.     The  state  of  being  hazv. 

HA'ZY,  a.  [See  Haze.]  Thick  with  vapor,  but  not 
as  damp  as  in  foggy  weather  ;  as,  hazy  weather;  the 
hazy  north.  Thomson.     Tattcn. 

HE,  pronoun  of  The  third  person  ;  nom.  he;  poss.  his; 
obj.  him.  [Sax.  mas.  Ac;  fern,  heo  ;  neut. /lit,  now 
contracted  to  it,  L.  id,  for  hid.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tracted word,  for  the  L.  is  hie,  and  the  Saxon  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  hig.  In  English  it  has  no  plural, 
but  it  has  in  Saxon  hi,  they.] 

1.  A  pronoun,  a  substitute  for  the  third  person, 
masculine  gender,  representing  the  man  or  male  per- 
son named  before. 


Thyc 


sink    fear    Jehovah    thy  God;  him   shalt  thou 


2.  It  often  has  reference  to  a  person  that  is  named 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence.  He  is  the  man. 

3.  He  is  often  used  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  and  may  be  referred  to  any  person  in- 
definitely that  answers  the  description.  It  is  then 
synonymous  with  any  man. 

He  thai  walkelh  wilii  \\i;''  men  shall  be  wise.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

4.  He,  when  a  substitute  for  man,  in   its  general 

sense,  express] mi  mankind,  is  of  common  gender,  rep- 
resenting, like  its  antecedent,  the  whole  human  race. 

5.  Man  ;  a  male. 

I  stand  to  answer  thee,  or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort.  Shak. 

In  this  use  of  he,  in  the  ludicrous  style,  the  word 
has  no  variation  of  case.  In  the  foregoing  sentence, 
he  is  in  the  objective  case,  or  position,  and  the  word 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  noun. 

6.  He  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  names  of  ani- 
mals to  designate  the  male  kind  ;  as,  a  he-goat,  a  he- 
bear.  In  such  cases,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
jective, or  the  two  words  as  forming  a  compound. 

HEAD,  (hed,)  71.  [Sax.  hrafad,  hefed,' hmfd  ;  D.  hoofd; 
Dan.  haoed;  Sw.  hnfeud  ;  (i.  haupt.  This  word  is  a 
participle  of  the  Sax.  hrtifan,  liefan,  to  heave,  pret.  hof, 
hove  ;  G.  heben,  hob,  &c.  Heafod,  heaved,  the  ele- 
vated part,  the  top.     Class  Gb.j 

1.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
foremost  part  of  the  body  of  prone  and  creeping  an- 
imals. This  part  of  the  human  body  contains  the 
organs  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  smelling;  it 
contains  also  the  brain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tho 
seat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  of  sensation. 
Hence  the  head  is  the  chief  or  most  important  part, 
and  is  used  for  the  whole  person,  in  the  phrase,  Let 
the  evil  fall  on  my  head. 

2.  An  animal ;  an  individual ;  as,  the  tax  was 
raised  by  a  certain  rate  per  head.  And  we  use  the 
singular  number  to  express  many.  The  herd  con- 
tains twenty  head  of  oxen. 

Thirty  thousand  head  of  swine.  Arl/lison. 


HE  A 

3.  A  chief ;  a  principal  person;  a  leader;  a  com- 
mander ;  one  who  has  tile  first  rank  or  place,  and  to 
whom  others  are  subordinate  ;  as,  tie  head  of  an  ar- 
my ;  the  head  of  a  sect  or  party.     Eph.  V. 

4.  The  first  place  ;  the  place  of  honor,  or  of  com 
mand.  The  lord  mayor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  general  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

5.  Countenance;  presence;  in  the  phrases,  to  hide 
the  head,  to  show  the  head. 

6.  Understanding;  faculties  of  the  mind;  some- 
times in  a  ludicrous  sense;  as,  a  man  has  a  good 
head,  or  a  strong  head.  These  men  laid  their  heaas 
together  to  form  the  scheme.  Never  troubfe  your 
head  about  this  affair.  So  we  say,  to  beat  the  head  ; 
to  break  the  head;  that  is,  to  study  hard,  to  exercise 
the  understanding  or  mental  faculties. 

7.  Face  ;  front ;  fore  part 

The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews.  [Unusual.]  Drwlei. 

8.  Resistance  ;  successful  opposition  ;  in  the  phrase, 
to  malce  head  against;  that  is,  to  advance,  or  resist 
with  success. 

9.  Spontaneous  will  or  resolution  ;  in  the  phrases, 
of  his  own  head,  on  their  own  head.  But  of  is  more 
usual  than  1771. 

10.  State  of  a  deer's  horns  by  which  his  age  is 
known.  The  buck  is  called,  the  fifth  year,  a  buck  of 
the  first  head.  Shak. 

11.  The  top  of  a  thing,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  thing  ;  as,  the  head  of  a  spear ; 
the  head  of  a  cabbage  ;  the  head  of  a  nail ,  the  head 

12.  The  fore  part  of  a  thing,  as  the  head  of  a  ship, 
which  includes  the  bows  on  both  sides;  also,  the  or- 
namental figure  or  image  erected  on  or  before  the 
stem  of  a  ship.  Encyc. 

13.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  an  ax,  distinct 
from  the  helve. 

14.  A  rounded  mass  of  foam  which  rises  on  a  pot 
of  beer,  &c.  Mortimer. 

15.  The  upper  part  of  a  bed  or  bedstead. 

16.  The  brain. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.  Pope. 

17.  The  dress  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  laced  head.     [Un- 


of  the  Nile. 

19.  Altitude  of  water  in  ponds,  as  applicable  to 
the  driving  of  mill-wheels.  The  mill  has  a  good 
head  of  water. 

20.  Topic  of  discourse  ;  chief  point  or  subject ;  a 
summary  ;  as,  the  hcails  of  a  discourse  or  treatise. 

21.  Crisis;  pitch;  bight.  Tho  disease  has  grown 
to  such  a  head  as  to  threaten  life. 

22.  Influence;  force;  strength;  pitch.  The  sedi- 
tion got  to  such  a  head  as  not  to  be  easily  quelled. 

23.  Body  ;  conflux.     [04s.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

24.  Power ;  armed  force. 
My 

25.  Liberty  ;  freedom  from 
a  horse  the  head.     Hence, 

2fi.  License ;  freedom  from  check,  control,  or  re- 
straint.    Children  should  not  have  their  heads. 
He  has  100  long  given  his  unruly  passions  the  head.        South. 

27.  The  hair  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  head  of  hair. 

28.  The  top  of  corn  or  other  plant ;  the  part  on 
which  the  seed  grows. 

29.  The  end,  or  the  boards  that  form  the  end  ;  as, 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

30.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  mouth  or  open 
ing  into  the  sea ;  as,  the  head  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or 
creek. 

31.  The  maturated  part  of  an  ulceror  boil ;  hence, 
to  come  to  a  heal,  is  to  suppurate. 

Head  ana  ears;  a  phrase  denoting  the  whole  per- 
son, especially  when  referring  to  immersion.  He 
plunged  head  and  ears  into  the  water.  He  was  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  that  is,  completely  overwhelmed. 

Head  and  shoulders ;  by  force  ;  violently  ;  as,  to 
drag  one  head  and  shoulders. 


,  Uk   1'e  ncli  have  jrathered  head.  Sltalc. 


int ;  as,  to  give 


Head  or  tail,  or  neither  head  nor  tail ;  a  phrase  de- 
noting uncertainty  ;  not  reducible  to  certainty.  Burke. 

Head,  as  an  adj.  or  in  composition,  chief;  princi- 
pal ;  as,  a  head  workman. 

By  the  head,  in    seamen's   language,  denotes    the 
state  of  a  ship  laden  too  deeply  at  the  fore-end. 
HEAD,  (hed,)  v.  t.     To  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  act  as  lead- 
er to  ;  as,  to  4e77iian  army  ;  to  head  an  expedition  ;  to 
head  a  riot. 

2.  To  behead  ;  to  decapitate.     [Unusual.]     Shak. 

3.  To  form  a  head  to  ;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head  ; 
as,  to  head  a  nail. 

4.  To  cut  off  the  head  ;  to  lop  ;  as,  to  head  trees. 

5.  To  go  in  front  of;  to  get  into  the  front  in  order 
to  stop  ;  as,  to  head  a  drove  of  rattle.  Hence,  Jirru- 
rativebi,  to  head  a  person,  is  to  check  or  restrain  him. 

6.  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  head  a  cask. 

7.  To  oppose  ;  to  veer  round,  and  blow  in  npposi- 
tion  to  the  course  of  a  ship ;  as,  the  wind  heads  us. 
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HEAD,  (lied,)  i  i  To  originate  ;  to  spring ;  to  have 
its  source,  as  a  river. 

A  broad  river,  that  head*  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains. 

2.  To  be  directed  ;  as,  bow  does  the  ship  head  ? 

3,  To  form  a  head  ;  as,  the  cabbages  head  early. 
HEAD'ACHE,  (hed'ake,)  re.     Pain  in  the  head. 
HEAD'BAND,  (hed'band,)  it.     A   fillet;   a  band  for 

the   head  ;  also,  the  band  at  each  end  of  a  book. 
Is.  iii. 

HEAD'BOR-OUGH,  (hed'bur-ro,)  n.  In  England,  for- 
merly, the  chief  of  a  frank  pledge,  tithing,  or  decen- 
nary, consisting  of  ten  families  ;  called,  in  some 
counties,  bors-holder,  that  is,  borough's  elder,  and 
sometimes  tithingman.  Blackstone. 

HEAD'-DRESS,  (hed'dress,)  n.     The  dress  of  the 
head  ;  the  covering  or  ornaments  of  a  woman's  head. 
Pope.     Mddison. 
2.  The  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  fowl's  head. 


HEAD'ED,  (hed'ed,)  pp.  Led  ;  directed  ;  furnished 
with  a  head  ;  having  a  top.  This  is  used  in  compo- 
sition as  an  adjective  ;  as,  cleai-hcaded,  long-headed, 
thwk-hraded,  &c 

HEAD'ER,  (hed'er,)  n.     One  who  heads  nails  or  pins. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  mob  or  party. 

3.  A  brick  or  stone  laid  with  its  shorter  face  or 
head  in  the  surface  of  the  wall.  Owilt. 

HEAD'FXST1,  (hed'fast',)  n.    A  rope  at  the  head  of  a 
ship  to  fasten  it  to  a  wharf  or  other  fixed  object. 
Totten. 

HEAD'-FIRST',  (hcd'furst',)  adv.  With  the  head 
foremost. 

HEAD'-GaR-GLE,  (hed'gir-gl,)  n.  A  disease  of  cat- 
tle. .Mortimer. 

HEAD'-GEAR,  (hed'geer,)  n.  Covering  or  ornament 
of  the  head.  Burton. 

HEAD'I-LY,  (hed'e-ly,)  adv.     Rashly  ;  hastily. 

HEAD'l-NESS,  (hed'e-ness,)  n.  [See  Heady.]  Rash- 
ness ;  precipitation  ;  a  disposition  to  rush  forward 
without  due  deliberation  or  prudence.  Spenser. 

2.  Stubbornness  ;  obstinacy. 

HEAU'ING,  (hed'ing,)  n.    That  which  stands  at  the 
head  ;  title  ;  as,  the  lira/ling  of  a  paper. 
2.  Materials  for  (in-  heads  of  casks. 

HE  tD'LAND,  (hed'land,)  re.  A  cape  ;  a  promontory  ; 
p  point  of  land  propclmg  from  the  shore  into  the  sea, 
or  other  expanse  of  water. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unplowed  land  at  the  ends 
of  furrows,  or  near  a  fence. 

HEAD'LESS,  (hed'Iess,)  a.  Having  no  head  ;  behead- 
ed ;  as,  a  headless  body,  neck,  or  carcase.    Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader.  Ralegh. 

3.  Destitute  of  understanding  or  prudence  ;  rash  ; 
obstinate.  Spenser. 

HEAD'LONG,  (hed'long,)  adv.  With  the  head  fore- 
most ;  as,  to  fall  headlong.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashly  ;  precipitately  ;  without  deliberation. 

He  hurries  headlong  to  his  fate.  Dryden. 

3.  Hastily;  without  delay  or  respite. 
HEAD'LONG,  (hed'long,)  a.     Steep  ;  precipitous. 

J\Idlon. 


HEAD'-MAIN.  n.  The  mam  ditch  by  which  water  is 
drawn  from  a  river.  <fcc,  for  irrigation,  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  smaller  channels.  Loudon. 

HEAD'-MAN,  (hed'man,)  n.     A  chief;  a  leader. 

HEAR'MOLD-SHOT,  n.  A  disease  in  children,  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  usually  the  coronal, 
ride,  that  is,  when  their  edges  shoot  over  one  anoth- 
er, and  are  so  close  locked  as  to  compress  the  brain, 
often  occasioning  convulsions  arid  death.       Eneyc. 

HEAD'-MON-EY,  (hed'mun-ny,)  re..  A  capitation-tax. 
Milton. 

HEAD'MOST,  (hed'most,)  a.  Most  advanced  ;  most 
forward  ;  first  in  a  line  or  order  of  progression  ;  as, 
the  liradnio.it  ship  in  a  fleet. 

HEAD'-PAN,  (hed'pan,)  re.    The  brain-pan.     [Not  in 

HEAD'-PENOE,  (hed'pens,)  re.     A  poll-tax.     [Obs.] 

HEAD'-PlECE,  (hed'pese,)  re.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a 
helmet ;  a  morion.  Sidney.     Dryden. 

2.  Understanding;  force  of  mind.     [JVot  common.] 
Prideaux. 

HEAD'-QUART'ERS,  re.  pi.     The  quarters  or  place 
of  residence  of  the  commander  -in  chief  of  an  army. 
2.  The  residence  of  any  chief,  or  place  from  which 
orders  are  issued. 

HEAD'-RoPE,  (hed'rnpe,)  re.  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope 
which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal sails.  *  Totten. 

HEAD'-SaIL,  (hed'sale,)  re.  The  general  name  for  all 
those  sails  of  a  vessel  which  are  set  forward  of  the 
foremast.  Totten. 

HF  tD'-SE A,  (hed'see,)  re.  Waves  that  meet  the  head 
jf  a  ship,  or  roll  against  lo-r  course.  Totten. 

HEAD'-SHaKE,  (hed'shake,)  re.  A  significant  shake 
of  the  head.  Shak. 

HEAD'SHIP,  (hed'ship,)  re.  Authority  ;  chief  place. 
Hales. 

HEADS'MAN,  (hedz'man,)  re.  One  that  cuts  oft'  heads  ; 
an  executioner.     [  Unusual.]  Dryden. 
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HEAD'SPRING,  (hed'spring,)  re.  Fountain ;  source  ; 
origin. 

HEAD'STALL,  (hed'stawl,)  re.  That  part  of  a  bridle 
which  encompasses  the  head. 

HEAD'-STONE,  (hed'stone,)  re.     The  principal  stone 
in  a  foundation  ;  the  chief  or  corner  stone.    Psalms. 
2.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

HEAD'STRONG,  (hed 'strong,)  a.  Violent ;  obstinate  ; 
ungovernable  ;  resolute  to  run  his  own  way  ;  bent  on 
pursuing  his  own  will ;  not  easily  restrained. 

Now  let  the  headstrong  boy  my  will  coDlrol.  Drydtn. 

2.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  proceeding 
from  obstinacy  ;  as,  a  hmil-u-oio'  course.      Dryden. 

HEAD'STRONG-NESS,  n.    Obstinacy.     [Mot  m  use] 
Oaytan. 

HEAD'-TIRE,  (hed'tlre,)  re.  Dress  or  attire  lor  the 
head.     1  Esdras  iii. 

HEAD'WaY,  (hed'wa,)  re.  The  motion  of  an  advanc- 
ing ship.  A  ship  makes  headway,  when  she  ad- 
vances, as  from  a  state  of  rest. 

HEAD'-WIND,  (hed'wind,)  re.  A  wind  that  blows  in. 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  ship's  course. 

HEAD'-WORK,  re.     Mental  or  intellectual  labor. 
2.  An  ornament  for  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

Gwilt. 

HEAD'-WORK'MAN,  re.  The  chief  workman  of  a 
party  ;  a  foreman  in  a  manufactory.  Swift. 

HEAD'Y,  (hed'y,)  a.  [See  Head.]  Rash  ;  hasty  ;  pre- 
cipitate ;  violent ;  disposed  to  rush  forward  in  an  en- 
terprise without  thought  or  deliberation  ;  hurried  on 
by  will  or  passion  ;  ungovernable. 

AH  the  talent  r^'i'iinM,  li  e>  U:  htiuly,  to  be  violent  on  one  side 

2.  Apt  to  affect  the  head  ;  inflaming  ;  intoxicating  ; 
strong  ;  as,  spirituous  liquors.  Champagne  is  a  heady 
wine. 

3.  Violent ;  impetuous  ;  as,  a  heady  current.  [JVot 
usual]  Shak. 

HEAL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  halan,  helan,  gehelan,  to  heal,  and 
to  conceal,  L.  cclo  ;  Goth,  hailijan,  to  heal  ;  G.  heilcn  ; 
D.  heelm  ;  Sw.  Iirla  .  Dan.  hcrii-r  ;  from  hal,  heil,  heel, 
hel,  whole,  sound,  allied  to  hold  and  holy.  Heh.  ^s, 
Sba,  Ch.  n'pd.  to  be  whole  or  entire,  all.  The  prima- 
ry sense  of  the  root  is,  to  press,  strain,  extend  ;  hence, 
tohold,  toshut,  inclose,  conceal,  to  embrace  the  whole. 
To  heal  is  to  make  whole,  hale,  sound,  and  to  conceal 
is  to  hold,  or  keep  close.] 

1.  To  cure  of  a  disease  or  wound,  and  restore  to 
soundness,  or  to  that  state  of  body  in  which  the  nat- 
ural functions  are  regularly  performed ;  as,  to  heal 
the  sick. 

Speak,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  To  cure  ;  to  remove  or  subdue  ;  as,  to  heal  a  dis- 

3.  To  cause  to  cicatrize  ;  as,  to  heal  a  sore  or 
wound. 

4.  To  restore  to  soundness  ;  as,  to  heal  a  wounded 
limb. 

5.  To  restore  purity  to ;  to  remove  feculence  or  for- 
eign matter. 

Thus  s.iith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.  —2  Kings  ii. 

6.  To  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension  ;  to  rec- 
oncile, as  parties  at  variance ;  as,  to  heal  a  breach  or 
difference. 

7.  In  Scripture,  to  forgive;  to  cure  moral  disease, 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding.  — Hos.  xiv. 

8.  To  purify  from  corruptions,  redress  grievances, 
and  restore  to  prosperity.    Jer.  xiv. 

9.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  with  tiles,  slate,  lead,  &c. 
[Sax.  helan.]  Eneyc. 

HEAL,  v.  i.  To  grow  sound  ;  to  return  to  a  sound 
state;  as,  the  limb  heals,  or  the  wound  heals;  some- 
times with  up  or  oner ;  it  will  hral  up  or  over. 

He.AL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  healed.     Sherwood. 

HEALDS,  n.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp- 
threads  in  a  loom.  Ure. 

HeAL'jED,  pp.     Restored  to  a  sound  state. 

1 1  f-.  \  I .'  ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  cures,  or 


HeAL'ING,  ppr.  Curing  ,  restoring  to  a  sound  state. 
_  2.  a.     Tending  to  cure  ;  mild  ;  mollifying. 

HeAL'ING,  re.    The  act  or  process  by  which  a  cure  is 
effected. 
_  2.  The  act  of  covering.     [Obs.] 

HeAL'ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  cure. 

HEALTH,  (helth,)  re.  [from  heal]  That  state  of  an 
animal  or  living  hodv,  in  which  the  parts  are  sound, 
well  organized  and  disposed,  and  in  which  they  all 
perform  freelv  their  natural  functions.  In  this  state, 
the  animal  feels  no  pain.  This  word  is  also  adapted 
to  plants. 

Though  health  may  be  enjgvcil  willmnt  gratitude,  it  can  not  be 
spnric.l  with  u'ill I  le^,  or  rebuild  by  courage. 

2.  Sound  state  of  the  mind  ;  natural  vigor  of  fac- 
ulties. Bacon. 

3.  Sound  state  of  the  mind,  ire  a  moral  sense ;  puri- 
ty ;  goodness. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.  Common  Prayer. 

4.  Salvation  or  divine  favor,  or  grace  which  cheers 
God's  people.     Ps.  xliii. 
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5.  Wish  of  health  and  happiness ;  used  in  drinking. 
"  Come  love  and  health  to  all ;  "  an  elliptical  phrase, 
for,  I  wish  health  to  you. 
HEALTH'FEL,  (helth'ful,)  a.  Being  in  a  sound  state, 
as  a  living  or  organized  being  ;  having  the  parts  or 
organs  entire,  and  their  functions  in  a  free,  active, 
and  undisturbed  operation  ;  free  from  disease.  We 
speak  of  a  healthful  body,  a  healthful  person,  a  licalth- 
ful  plant. 

2.  Serving  to  promote  health  ;  wholesome  ;  salu- 
brious ;  as,  a  healthful  air  or  climate ;  a  healthful 
diet. 

3.  Indicating  health  or  soundness  ;  as,  a  healthful 
condition 

4.  Salutary;  promoting  spiritual  health. 

Common  Prayer. 

5.  Well-disposed ;  favorable. 

A  healthful  ear  to  hear.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

HEALTHFULLY,  adv.     In  health  ;  wholesomely. 

HEALTH'FJJL-NESS,  re.  A  state  of  being  well ;  a 
state  in  which  the  parts  of  a  living  body  are  sound, 
and  regularly  perform  their  functions. 

2.  Wholesomeness  ;  salubrity  ;  state  or  qualities 
that  promote  health  ;  as,  the  healthfulness  of  the  air, 
or  of  climate,  or  of  diet,  or  of  exercises. 

HEALTH'I-LY,  adv.  [See  Health.]  Without  disease. 

HEALTH'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  health ;  sound- 
ness ;  freedom  from  disease  ;  as,  the  healthiness  of  an 
animal  or  plant. 

HEALTH'LESS,  (helth-,)  a.     Infirm  ;  sickly. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health.     [Little  used.]    Taylor. 

HEALTH'LEBS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  healthless. 

HEALTH'SOME,  (hellh'snm,)  a.     Wholesome.    Shak. 

HEALTH'Y,  a.  Being  in  a  sound  state  ;  enjoying 
health  ;  hale  ;  sound  ;  as,  a  healthy  body  or  consti- 
tution. 

2.  Conducive  to  health  ;  wholesome  ;  salubrious  ; 
as,  a  healthy  exercise  ;  a  healthy  climate  ;  healthy  rec- 
reations. Locke. 

HEAM,  re.  In  beasts,  the  same  as  after-birth  in 
women.  Johnson. 

HEAP,  re.  [Sax.  heap,  heap  ;  D.  hoop ;  G.  haufe ;  Sw. 
hop  ;  Dan.  hob  ;  Russ.  kupa ;  W.  cub,  a  heap,  what  is 
put  together,  a  bundle,  a  cube.  See  Class  Gb,  No.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5.] 

1.  A  pile  or  mass ;  a  collection  of  things  laid  in  a 
body,  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  ;  as,  a  heap  of  earth 
or  stones. 

Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng ;  a  cluster ;  applied  to  living 
persons. 

[Inelegant,  and  not  in  use.]  Bacon.     Dryden. 

3.  A  mass  of  ruins. 


nade  of  a  city  a  heap.  ■ 


G.  hdufen ;  D. 


HEAP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  heapian  ;  S 

1.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap ;  to  pile  ;  as,  to  heap 
stones  ;  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  heap  up  earth  ;  or  with 
on  ;  as,  to  heap  on  wood  or  coal. 

2.  To  amass  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  lay  up  ;  to  collect 
in  great  quantity  ;  with  up ;  as,  to  heap  up  treasures. 

Though  the  wicked  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust.  — Job  xxvii. 


4.  To  pile  ;  to  add  till  the  mass  takes  a  roundish 
form,  or  till  it  rises  above  the  measure ;  as,  to  heap 
any  thing  in  measuring. 

HeAP'ED,  (heept,)  pp.  Piled;  amassed;  accumu- 
lated. 

HeAP'ER,  re.    One  who  heaps,  piles,  or  amasses. 

HkAV'ING,  ppr.     Piling;  collecting  into  a  mass. 

HEAP'Y,  a.     Lying  in  heaps  ;  as,  heapy  rubbish. 

Oay. 

HEAR,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Heard,  but  more  correctly 
Heared.  [Sax.  hcoran,  hyran  ;  G.  hbren  ;  D.  hoorcn  ,• 
Dan.  Itbrcr ;  Sw.  hbra.  It  seems  to  be  from  car,  L. 
auris,  or  from  the  same  root.  So  L.  audio  seems  to  be 
connected  with  Gr.  one.  The  sense  is  probably,  to  lend 
the  ear,  to  turn  or  incline  the  ear,  and  ear  is  probably 
a  shoot  or  extremity.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear ;  to  feel  an  impression  of 
sound  by  the  proper  organs  ;  as,  to  hear  sound  ;  to 
hear  a  voice  ;  to  hear  words. 

2.  To  give  audience  or  allowance  to  speak. 

He  sent  for  Paul  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  — 

3.  To  attend  ;  to  listen  ;  to  obey. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  cot  your  heart.  — Ps. 

4.  To  attend  favorably ;  to  regard. 

They  think  they  shall   be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.— 
Matt.  vi. 

5.  To  grant  an  answer  to  prayer. 

6.  To  attend  to  the  facts,  evidence,  and  arguments, 
in  a  cause  between  parties  ;  in  try  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity.  The  cause  was  heard  and  determined  at 
the  last  term  ;  or,  it  was  heard  at  the  last  term,  and 
will  be  determined  at  the  next.     So  2  Srtm.  xv. 

7.  To  acknowledge  a  title  ;  a  Latin  phrase. 

Hear'st  thou  submissive,  but  a  lowly  birth.  Prior. 


F5TE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  Hi  ,-  fichn-iii!  Itliislriitiiiis. 


t  /See  7\ii/lc  of  Hyiwiiyms. 


8.  To  be  a  hearer  of ;  to  sit  under  the  preaching  of; 
as,  what  minister  do  you  hear?  [M  colloquial  use  of 
tiie  word.'] 

9.  To  learn. 


:  heard  of  him. 


10.  To  approve  and  embrace. 

They  speak   of  the  world,  and   the  world   heareth 


.—  1 


To  hear  a  bird  sing;  to  receive  private  communica- 
tion. Shale. 
HEAR,  v.  i.    To  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing sound.     He  is  deaf,  he  can  not  hear. 

2.  To  listen;  to  hearken;  to  attend.  He  hears 
with  solicitude. 

3.  To  be  told  ;  to  receive  by  report. 

I  hear  there  are  divisions  among  you,  and  I  partly  believe  it.  — 
1  Cor.  xi. 

HEARD,  (herd,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Hear.    Perceived  by 

the  ear. 
HGAR'ER,  n.    One  who  hears;  one  who  attends  to 

what  is  orally  delivered  by  another;  an  aui  tor;  one 

of  an  audience. 
HEAR'ING,  vpr.    Perceiving  by  the  ear,  as  s  und. 

2.  Listening  to;  attending  to  ;  obeying;  observing 
what  is  commanded. 

3.  Attending  to  witnesses  or  advocates  in  a  judi- 
cial trial;  trying. 

HEAR'ING,  n.  The  faculty  or  sense  by  which  sound 
is  perceivec  . 

2.  Audience  ;  attention  to  what  is  delivered  ;  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  I  waited  on  the  minister,  but 
could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

3.  Judicial  trial ;  attention  to  the  facts,  testimony, 
and  arguments,  in  a  cause  between  parties,  with  a 
view  to  a  just  decision. 

4.  The  act  of  perceiving  sound  ;  sensation  or  per- 
ception of  sound. 

I  have  heard  ef  lh >■>■  by  111-1  li'/nring  of  the  ear.  — Job  xlii. 
And  to  the  others  be  said  in  my  /tearing.  — Ezek.  ix. 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  extent  within  which  sound 
may  be  heard.     He  was  not  with  in  hearing. 

BEARK'EN,  (hiirk'n,)  v.  i.\  [Sax.  hcorcnian,  hyrcnian ; 
G.  horchen.] 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear ;  to  attend  to  what  is 
uttered,  with  eagerness  or  curiosity. 

The  furies  !<car';cn,  and  their  snakes  uncurl.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attend ;  to  regard ;  to  give  heed  to  what  is 
uttered  ;  to  observe  or  obey. 

Hearken,  O  Israel,  to  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  wkich  I 

3.  To  listen  ;  to  attend  ;  to  grant  or  comply  with. 

Hearken  thou  to  the  snppTic  uioi  i  .if  iliy  savant.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

HEARK'EN,  (h'ark'n,)  v.  t.  To  hear  by  listening. 
[Little  used.] 

HEARK'£NT-ED,  (hlrk'nd,)  pp.    Heard  by  listening. 

HEARK'£N-ER,  (hiirk'n-er,)  n.  A  listener;  one  who 
hearkens. 

HEARK'EN-ING,  (hurk'n-ing,)  ppr.  Listening  ;  at- 
tending ,  observing. 

HEAR'SAL,  for  Rehearsal.     [Mot  in  use.]   Spenser. 

HeAR'SaY,  n.  [hear  and  say.]  Report;  rumor; 
fame  ;  common  talk.  He  affirms  without  any  au- 
thority except  hearsay  ;  the  account  we  have  tlepends 
on  Hearsay.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective ;  as, 
hearsmi  evidence. 

HEARSE,  (herse,)  n.  [See  Herse.]  A  temporary 
monument  set  over  a  grave.    [Obs.]  Shah. 

2.  An  ornamented  car  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
great  were  carried  to  the  cemetery.     [OSs.]     Hence, 

3.  A  carriage  for  convoying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
[See  Herse.] 

4.  A  hind  in  the  second  vear  of  her  age.   Eneyc. 
HEARSE,  (herse,)  v.  t.    To  inclose  in  a  hearse  ;  to 

bury.  Sliak. 

HEARSE'-CLOTH,  (herse'kloth,)  n.  A  pall ;  a  cloth 
to  cover  a  hearse.  Sanderson. 

HEARSE'-LIKE,  (herse'like,)  a.  Suitable  to  a  funeral. 

HEART,  (hart,)  n.  [Sax.  heart ;  G.  hen  :  D.  hart ;  Sw. 
hicrta;  Dan.hierte;  Gr.isapdta;  Sans,  herda.  I  know 
not  the  primary  sense,  nor  whether  it  is  from  the  root 
of  Kiao,  L.  cor,  cordis,  and  allied  to  Eng.  core,  or 
named  from  motion,  pulsation.] 

1.  A  muscular  viscus,  which  is  the  primary  organ 
of  the  blood's  motion  in  an  animal  body,  situated'  in 
the  thorax.  From  this  organ  all  the  arteries  arise, 
and  in  it  all  the  veins  terminate.  By  its  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction,  the  blood  is  received  from 
the  veins,  and  returned  through  the  arteries,  by 
which  means  the  circulation  is  carried  on,  and  life 
preserved. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing  ;  the  middle  part  or 
interior  ;  as,  the  heart  of  a  country,  kingdom,  or  em- 
pire ;  the  heart  of  a  town  ;  the  heart  of  a  tree. 

3.  That  which  has  the  shape  or  form  of  a  heart. 

4.  The  chief  part ;  the  vital  part ;  the  vigorous  01 
efficacious  part.  Bacon. 

5.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  as  of 
love,  joy,  grief,  enmity,  courage,  pleasure,  &c. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.  Every  im 
agination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  is  evil  contin 
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ually.  We  read  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  willing  heart,  a  heavy  heart, 
sorrow  of  heart,  a  hard  heart,  a  proud  heart,  a  pure 
heart.  The  heart  faints  in  adversity,  or  under  dis- 
couragement, that  is,  courage  fails ;  the  heart  is  de- 
ceived, enlarged,  reproved,  lifted  up,  fixed,  estab- 
lished, moved,  &c.  Scripture. 

6.  By  a  metonymy,  heart  is  used  for  an  affection  or 
passion,  and  particularly  for  love. 

The  king's  heart  was  toward  Absalom.  —2  Sam.  jut. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  understanding  ;  as,  an  under- 
standing heart.  We  read  of  men  wise  in  heart,  and 
slow  of  heart.  Scripture. 

8.  The  seat  of  the  will ;  hence,  secret  purposes,  in- 
tentions, or  designs.  There  are  many  devices  in  a 
man's  heart.  The  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable. 
The  Lord  tries  and  searches  the  heart.  Da^id  had  it 
in  his  heart  to  build  a  house  of  rest  for  the  ark. 

Sometimes  heart  is  used  for  the  will,  or  determined 
purpose. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  — 

9.  Person;  character;  used  with  respect  to  courage 
or  kindness. 

Cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shah. 

10.  Courage;  spirit;  as,  to  take  heart;  to  give 
heart ;  to  recover  heart.    Spenser.     Temple.     Milton. 

11.  Secret  thoughts  ;  recesses  of  the  mind. 

Micha]  saw  kintr  David  kwpiiur.  and  danring  before  the  Lord, 
and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart.  —  2  Sain.  vi. 

12.  Disposition  of  mind. 

He  had  a  lieart  to  do  well.  Sidney. 

13.  Secret  meaning  ;  real  intention. 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.  Sliak. 

14.  Conscience,  or  sense  of  good  or  ill. 

Every  man's  heart  and  conscience  —  dodi  either  like  or  disal- 

15.  Strength;  power  of  producing ;  vigor ;  fertility. 
Keep  the  land  in  heart. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again.  Dryden. 

16.  The  utmost  degree. 

This  gay  charm  —  bath  beguiled  me 

To  the  very  heart  of  loss.  Shak. 

To  get  or  learn  by  heart ;  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to 
learn  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  without  a 
copy. 

To  take  to  heart;  to  he  much  affected  ;  also,  to  be 
zealous,  ardent,  or  solicitous,  about  a  thing  ;  to  have 
concern. 

To  lay  to  heart,  is  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  the 
foregoing. 

To  set  the  heart  on ;  to  fix  the  desires  on  ;  to  be 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  or  keeping ;  to  be  very 
fond  of. 

To  set  the  heart  at  rest ;  to  make  one's  self  quiet ;  to 
be  tranquil  or  easy  in  mind. 

To  find  in  the  heart;  to  be  willing  or  disposed. 

\Jind  it  in  my  heart  to  ask  your  pardon.  Sidney. 

For  my  heart ;  for  tenderness  or  affection.  I  could 
not  for  my  heart  refuse  his  request. 

Or  this  phrase  may  signify,  for  my  life;  if  my  life 
was  at  stake. 

I  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  Sliak. 

To  speak  to  one's  heart;  in  Scripture,  to  speak  kin' 
ly  to  ;  to  comfort ;  to  encourage. 

To  have  in  the  heart ;  to  purpose  ;  to  have  design  or 
intention. 

A  hard  heart;  cruelty;  want  of  sensibility. 
HEART,  v.  i.     To  encourage.     [Mot  much  use,/.] 

HEART'-a€HE,  (hart'ake,)  71.  Sorrow;  anguish  of 
mind.  Shak. 

HEART'-AF-FECT'ING,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-AL-LOR'ING,  a.  Suited  to  allure  the  affec- 
tions. Parnell. 

HEART'-AP-PALL'ING,  a.    Dismaying  the  heart. 

HEART'-BREAK,  n.  Overwhelming  sorrow  or  grief. 
Shak. 

HEART'-BREAK-ER,  n.    A  lady's  curl ;  a  love-lock. 

HEART'-BREAK-ING,  a.  Breaking  the  heart ;  over- 
powering with  grief  or  sorrow.  Sprnser. 

HEART'-BREAK-ING,  n.  Overpowering  grief;  deep 
affliction.  Hakeioitl. 

HEART'-BRED,  a.     Bred  in  the  heart.         Crashaw. 

HEART'-BRoK-^N,  a.     Deeply  afflicted  or  grieved. 

HEART'-BUR-I-£D,  (-ber'rid,)  a.     Deeply  immersed. 

HEART'-BURN,  re.  Cardialgy ;  a  disease  or  affection 
of  the  stomach,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat 

IIEART'-BURN-£D,  a.    Having  the  heart  inflamed. 

Shak. 
HEART'-BURN-ING,  a.    Causing  discontent. 

Middleton. 
HEART'-BURN-ING,  n.    Heart-burn,  which  see. 

2.  Discontent  ;  secret  enmity.  Swift. 

HEART'-CH1LL-£U,   (hart'ehild,)    a.      Having   the 

heart  chilled.  Shcnstone. 
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HEART'-COR-RoD'ING,  a.    Preying  on  the  heart. 
HEART'-DtcAR,  a.     .Sine,  rely  beloved.  SliaJc. 

HEART'-DEEP,  a.     Rooted  in  the  heart.       Herbert. 
HEART'-DIS-COUR'AG-ING,   a.      [See    Courage.] 

Depression  tile  spirits.  South. 

HEART'-eASE,  n.     ttuiet ;  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Sliak. 
HEART'-EAS-ING,  a.    Giving  quiet  to  the  mind. 

Milton. 
HEART'-EAT-ING,  a.    Preying  on  the  heart.  Burton. 
HEART'-EN-LIV'£N-ING,  a.     Enlivening  the  heart. 
HEART'-EX-PAND'ING,   a.      Enlarging   the  heart; 

opening  the  feelings.  Thonuson. 

HEART'-FELT,   a.      Deeply   felt;    deeply  affecting, 

either  as  joy  or  sorrow. 
HEXRT'-G-RIEF,  it.     Affliction  of  the  heart.     Milton. 
HEART'-GRIND-ING,  a.     Grinding  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
HEART'-HARD-EN-£D,  a.      Obdurate;  impenitent; 
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HEART'-IIEAV'I-NEfiS,  (-hev'e-nes,)  n.  Depression 

of  spirits.  Shak. 

HEART'-HUM-BLED,  a.     Humbled  in  heart.   Moore. 
HEART  I-ER,  a.     Wore  hearty. 
1 1 1  :.\  RT'I-EST,  a.     Most  hearty. 
HEART'LET,  n.     A  little  heart. 


HEART'-PAIN-ING,  a.     Giving  pain  to  the  heart. 
HEART'-I'EA,  n.     A  plain,  heart-seed,  which  see. 

Miller. 
HEART'-PIeRC-ING,  a.    Piercing  the  heart. 
HEART'-PO'RI-FV-ING,  a.     Purifying  the  heart. 
HEART'-OUELL-ING,  a.    Conquering  the  affection. 

HEART'-REND-ING,  a.     Breaking  the  heart ;   over- 

poworing  Willi  anguish  ;  deeply  afflictive.     Waller. 
HEXRT'-RIS-ING.'m.    A  rising  of  the  heart;  oppo- 

HEART'-ROB-BING,  a.    Depriving  of  thought;  ec- 
static. Spenser. 
2.  Stealing  the  heart ;  winning.  Spenser. 

HEART'S'-BLOOD,  j  ,  ...  .  1  n.    The  blood  of  the 

HEART'-BLOOD,        <.-»luu. '  (     heart ;  life  ;  essence. 
Shak. 

HEART'S'-eASE,  re.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  Viola  or 
violet;  also,  a  species  of  Polygonum. 

HEART'-SEARCH-ING,  (-serch-ing,)  a.  Searching 
the  secret  thoughts  and  purposes. 

HEART'-SEED,«.  A  climbing  plant,  of  the  genus  Car- 
diospermium,  having  round  seeds  which  are  marked 
with  a  spot  like  a  heart.  Loudon. 

HEX  RT'-S  MAP-ED,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

HEART'-SICK,  a.  Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind; 
deeply  afflicted  or  depressed. 

HEARt'-SICK'EN-ING,  a.    Sickening  the  heart. 
E.  Everett. 

HEART'SOME,  a.  Merry;  cheerful;  lively.  [Scot- 
tish.] 

HEART'-SoRE,  re.    That  which  pains  the  heart. 

Spenser. 

HEART'-SoRE,  a.     Deeply  wounded.  Shak.    . 

HEART'-SOR'RCW-ING,  a.  Sorrowing  deeply  m 
heart.  Shak. 

HEART'-STIR-RING,  a.    Moving  the  heart. 

HEART'-STRIKE,  v.  t.     To  affect  at  heart. 

B.  Jonson. 

HEART'-STRING,  re.  A  hypothetical  nerve  or  ten- 
don, supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

Shak.     Taylor. 

HEART'-STRUCK,  a.    Driven  to  the  heart;  infixed 
in  the  mind. 
2.  Shocked  with  fear  ;  dismayed.  Milton. 

HEART'-SWELL-ING,  a.    Rankling  in  the  heart. 
Spenser. 

HEXRT'-THRILL-ING,  a.     Thrilling  the  heart. 

HEXRT'-TOUCH-ING,  a.    Affecting  the  heart. 

HEART'-WHEEL,  ».*  The  name  of  a  well-known 
mechanical  contrivance,  (an  elliptical  wheel  for  con- 
verting a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating  rectilin- 
ear one,)  common  in  cotton-mills.  Brande. 

HEART'-WIloLE,  (-hole,)  a.      [See  Whole.]      Not 
affected  with  love;   not  in  love,  or  not  deeply  af- 
fected. 
'  2.  Having  unbroken  spirits,  or  good  courage. 

HEART'-WOOD,  re.  The  hard,  central  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  differing  in  color  from  the  outer  lay- 
ers. Brande.     Lindlcy. 

HEART'-WOWVD-ED,  a.  Wounded  with  love  or 
grief;  deeply  affected  with  some  passion.        Pope. 

HEXRT'-WOUND-ING.a.  Piercing  with  griof.  Howe. 

HEART'ED,  a.     Taken  to  heart.     [Mot  used.]     Shak. 

2.  Composed  of  hearts.     [Mot  used.]  Shak. 

3.  Laid  up  in  the  heart.  Shak. 
This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  composition;  as.hard- 

hearted,  fniu.-hrarlcd,  stout  hearted,  &c. 
HEXRT'EN,  (h'art'n,)  v.  t.  To  encourage  ;  to  animate  ; 
to  incite'  or  stimulate  courage.  Sidney.. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to  ;  as,  to  hearten 
land.     [Little  used.]  May. 
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HEART"  EN-ER,   (hart'n-er,)  n.      He  or  that  which 

gives  courage  ur  animation.  Brown. 

HEARTH,  (hiirth  ;  licrtk  is  sanctioned  by  no  recent 

orthoepist;)  n.     [Sax.  hearth;   G.  herd;  Dan.  haard ; 

Sw.  hard.      Qu.   its  connection    with    earth,   which 

must  have  been  tile  primitive  heartlC 

1.  A  pavement  or  Hour  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  chim- 
ney, on  which  a  fire  is  made,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  passage  for  the  smoke  to  ascend. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  house  itself,  as  tile  abode  of 
comfort  to  its  inmates  and  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 

HEARTH'-MON-EY,  In.    A  tax  on  hearths. 

II  .''.A  RTH'-PEN-NY,  J  Blaekstone. 

HEARTH'-STONE,  n.     Stone  forming  the  hearth; 

HEART'I-LY,  adv.    [from  hearty.]    From  the  heart ; 
with  all  the  heart;  with  sincerity  ;  really. 

I  heartily  forgive  them.  Sliak. 

2.  With  zeal ;  actively  ;  vigorously.  He  heartily 
assisted  the  prince. 

3.  With  eagerness  ;  freely ;  largely ;  as,  to  eat 
heartily. 

HEART'I-NESS,  n.     Sincerity;    zeal;    ardor;    earn- 

2.  Eagerness  of  appetite.  [estness. 

HEART'LESS,  a.    Without  courage  ;  spiritless ;  faint- 

Heartless  thy  li"itrlit,  and  r j . i ] t r . ■,  1  s.hhi  th.jr  ground.   Dryden. 
2.  Without  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART'LESS  LY,  adv.     Without  courage  or  spirit ; 
faintly  ;  timidly  ;  feebly. 
2.  Without  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART'LE^S-NESS,  re.     Want  of  courage  or  spirit ; 
dejection  of  mind  ;  feebleness.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Destitution  of  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART'Y,a.    Having  the  heart  engaged  in  any  tiling  ; 
sincere  ;  warm  ;  zealous  ;  as,  to  be  hearty  in  support 
of  government. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart;  sincere;  warm;  as, 
a  hearty  welcome. 

3.  Being  full  of  health  ;  sound;  strong;  healthy; 
as,  a  hearty  man. 

■1.  Strong  ;  durable  ;  as,  hearty  timber.     [Not  used 
'    >•] 


6.  Strong;  nourishing;  as,  hearty  food. 
HEART'Y-HALE,  a.     Good  for  the  heart.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
HEAT,  71.     [Sax.  heat,  hat;   D.  hitte;   G.  hitie;    Sw. 
hetta  ;  D.  hede ;  L.  uistus,  for  hxestus,  or  cwslus.     See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Heat,  as  a  cause  of  sensation,  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  media, 
by  others  as  a  subtile  fluid,  contained  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  bodies.  In  modern. chemistry,  it 
is  called  caloric.  It  expands  all  bodies  in  different 
proportions,  and  is  the  rausc  of  fluidity  and  evapora- 
tion. A  certain  degree  of  it  is  also  essential  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Heat  is  latent,  when  so 
combined  with'  other  matter  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 
It  is  sensible,  when  it  is  evolved  and  perceptible. 

Lavoisier.     Encyc. 

2.  Heat,  as  a  sensation,  is  the  effect  produced  on 
the  sentient  organs  of  animals,  by  the  passage  of 
caloric,  disengaged  from  surrounding  bodies,  to  the 
organs.  When  we  touch  or  approach  a  hot  body, 
the  caloric  or  heat  passes  from  that  body  to  our  organs 
of  feeling,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  heat.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  touch  a  cold  body,  the  caloric 
passes  from  the  hand  to  that  body,  and  causes  a  sen- 
sation of  cold.  Lavoisier. 

Note.  —  This  theory  of  heat  seems  not  to  be  fully 
settled. 

3.  Hot  air ;  hot  weather;  as,  the  heat  of  the  trop- 
ical climates. 

4.  Any  accumulation  or  concentration  of  the  mat- 
ter of  limit  or  caloric  ;  as,  the  heat  of  the  body  ;  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  ;  a  red  heat ;  a  white  heat :  a  weld- 

5.  The  greatest  accumulation  of  heat,  or  the  time 
of  such  accumulation  ;  as,  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

R.  The  state  of  being  once  heated  or  hot.  Give 
the  iron  another  heat. 

7.  A  violent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  single  effort. 

Many  causes  are  reiiuir.'d  lor  ele  shin. nt  LirUveen  the  heats. 
Dryden. 

8.  A  single  effort  in  running;  a  course  at  a  race. 
Hector  won  at  the  first  heat. 

9.  Redness  of  the  face  ;  flush.  Addison. 

10.  Animal  excitement  ;  violent  action  or  agita- 
tion of  the  system.     The  body  is  all  in  a  heat. 

11.  Utmost  violence;  rage;  vehemence;  as,  the 
heat  of  battle. 

12.  Violence  ;  ardor  ;  as,  the  heat  of  party. 

13.  Agitation  of  mind  ;  inflammation  or  excite- 
ment ;  exasperation  ;  as,  the  heat  of  passion. 

14.  Ardor ;  fervency ;  animation  in  thought  or 
discourse. 

With  all  the  strength  and  heal  of  eloquence.  Addison. 

15.  Fermentation. 

IIEVr,  v.  I.     [Sax.  hatan,  to  call,  to  order,  command, 
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or  promise ;  geliMun,  to  call,  to  promise,  to  grow 
warm  ;  limtan,  to  heat,  to  command,  to  call ;  geluetan, 
to  promise  ;  hcese,  order,  command  ;  bclias,  a  vow  ; 
behatan,  to  vow  ;  onhietan,  to  heat,  to  inflame  ;  hatian, 
to  heat,  to  be  hot,  to  boil,  to  hate  ;  luet,  heat,  heat ; 
hat,  hot ;  hate,  hatred,  hate  ;  L.  odi,  osus,  for  hodi, 
hosus  ;  Goth,  hat/jan,  to  hate  ;  haitao,  gahaitan,  to  call, 
to  command,  to  vow  or  promise  ;  G.  heiss,  hot ; 
heissen,  to  call  ;  heitien,  to  heat ;  hitie,  heat,  ardor, 
vehemence  ;  ervlieiss,  command  ;  rrrheisscu,  to  prom- 
ise ;  hass,  hate  ;  hassen,  to  hate  ;  D.  hect,  hot,  eager, 
hasty  ;  hitte,  heat ,  heetcn,  to  heat,  to  name  or  call,  to 
be  called,  to  command  ;  luiat,  hate  ;  haatcn,  to  hate  ; 
vcrhitten,  to  inflame  ;  Sw.  hct,  hot ;  hetta,  heat,  pas- 
sion ;  hetta,  to  be  hot,  to  glow ;  heta,  to  be  called  or 
named  ;  hat,  hate,  hatred  ;  hata,  to  hate  ;  Dan.  heed, 
hot ;  hede,  heat,  ardor ;  heder,  to  heat,  to  be  called  or 
named  ;  had,  hate  ;  hader,  to  hate.  With  these 
words  coincides  the  L.  aistus,  for  lucstus,  heat,  tide, 
Gr.  atOu,  to  burn,  and  the  English  haste  and  hoist 
are  probably  of  the  same  family.  The  primary  and 
literal  sense  of  all  these  words  is,  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to 
raise,  to  agitate,  from  the  action  of  driving,  urging, 
stimulating,  whence  Sw.  hctsa,  Dan.  hedser,  to  ex- 
cite, to  set  on  dogs.  See  Class  Gd,  No.  39,  and  oth- 
ers. It  may  be  further  added,  that  in  W.  cas  is 
hatred,  a  castle,  from  th •■  sense  of  separating  ;  casan, 
to  hate  ;  and  if  this  is  of  the  same  family,  it  unites 
castle  with  the  foregoing  words.  In  these  words  we 
see  the  sense  of  repulsion.] 

1.  To  make  hot ;  to  communicate  heat  to,  or  cause 
to  be  hot ;  as,  to  heat  an  oven  or  a  furnace  ;  to  heat 
iron. 

2.  To  make  feverish  ;  as,  to  heat  the  blood. 

3.  To  warm  with  passion  or  desire ;  to  excite ;  to 
rouse  into  action. 

A  inilik  emiil  e heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

4.  To  agitate  the  blood  and  spirits  with  action ;  to 
excite  animal  action.  Dryden. 

HEAT,  v.  i.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation, 
or  extrication  of  latent  heat.  Green  hay  heats  in  a 
mow,  and  green  corn  in  a  bin. 

2.  To  grow  warm  or  hot.  The  iron  or  the  water 
h<-al<  slowly. 

HEAT,  for  Heated,  nsed  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  is  still  sometimes  used,  and  pronounced  het; 
but  it  is  not  elegant. 

HEAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  hot;    inflamed  ;  exasper- 

HeAT'ICK,  re-     He  or  that  which  heats.  [ated. 

2.  A  mass  of  iron  which  is  heated  and  inclosed  in 
a  box  or  case  in  order  to  heat  or  keep  something 
hot  ;  as,  a  fAXe? -heater. 

HEATH,  n.  [Sax.  hath;  D.  and  G.  heide ;  Dan.  hede  ; 
Sw.  hed ;  Scot,  haddyr  ;  W.  eiiiar,  connected  with 
ehiam,  to  take  to,  or  possess  ;  the  clinging  plant.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erica,  of  many  species, 
bearing  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  a  shrub  which  is 
used  in  Great  Britain  for  brooms,  thatch,  beds  for 
the  poor,  and  for  heating  ovens.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  and  continue  green  all  the  year.  It  is  called 
also  Ling.  Miller.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath.  Temple. 

3.  A  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  of  any  kind. 

Bacon. 
HEATH'-€LAD,  a.     Clothed  or  crowned  with  heath. 
HEATH'-COiJK,  (  n.     A  large  bird  which  frequents 
HeATH'-GaME,  )      heaths,  a  species  of  grouse. 

HEATH'-PEA,  n.     A  species  of  bitter  vetch,  Orobus. 


HEATH'-POUT,  n.  A  bird,  the  s 
HEATH'-ROSE,  n.     A  pla 


Mm 
the  heath-cock. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
nt.  Jiiitsworth. 

HEA'THEN,  (he'thn,)  n.  t  [Sax.  hathen ;  G.  heide, 
heath,  and  a  heathen  or  pagan;  D.  heiden;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  hedtving;  Gr.  £0i'»c;  from  heath,  that  is,  one 
who  lives  in  the  country  or  woods,  as  pagan  from 
pagits,  a  village.] 

1.  A  pagan  ;  a  Gentile  ;  one  who  worships  idols, 
or  is  unacquainted  with  the  true  God.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  word  seems  to  comprehend  all  nations  ex- 
cept the  Jews  or  Israelites,  as  they  were  all  strangers 
to  the  true  religion,  and  .ill  addicted  to  idolatry.  The 
word  may  now  be  applied,  perhaps,  to  all  nations, 
except  lo  Christian-  and  .Mohammedans. 

Heathen,   without  the  plural  termination,  is  used 
plurally  or  collectively,  for  Gentiles  or 
tions. 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  I 


Heathen,  however,  has  a  plural,  expressing  two  or 
more  individuals. 

If  men  have  reason  to  he  heaOtens  in  Japan.  xLoclce. 

The  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancient  heatltens.     Ad/kson. 

2.  A  rude,  illiterate,  barbarous  person. 
HEA'THEN,  a.    Gentile  ;  pagan  ;  as,  zheathen  author. 

Addison. 
HEA'THEN-DOM,  n.    That  part  of  the  world  where 

heathenism  prevails.  Irving. 

IIEA'THEN-ISH,  a.  Belonging  to  Gentiles  or  pagans  ; 
as,  heathenish  rites. 

2.  Rude  ;  illiterate  ;  wild  ;  uncivilized. 

3.  Barbarous;  savage;  cruel;  rapacious.    Spenser. 
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HEA'THEN-ISH-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  hea- 
thens. 

HEA'THEN-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hea- 
then, or  like  heathens. 

HeA'THEN-ISM,  n.  Gentilism  ;  paganism  ;  igno- 
rance of  the  true  God  ;  idolatry  ;  the  rites  or  system 
of  religion  of  a  pagan  nation.  Hammond. 

2.  Rudeness  ;  barbarism  ;  ignorance. 

HeA'THEN-IZE,  o.  t.  To  render  heathen  or  hea- 
thenish. Firmin. 

HEA'T HEN-IZ-ED,  pp.  Rendered  heathen  or  hea- 
thenish. 

HEA'THEN-IZ-I\G,pp7-.     Rendering  heathenish. 

HEA'T HEN-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  heathens. 

HEATH'ER,  (heth'er.  This  is  the  only  pronuncia- 
tion in  Scotland.;  re.     Heath. 

HEAT  H'ER-BELLS,  (heth'er-belz,)  n.  pi.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  heather.  Burns. 

HEATH'ER-Y,  (heth-,)  a.  Heathy;  abounding  in 
heather.  Mrs.  Hemans. 

HEATH'Y,  a.  [from  heath.']  Full  of  heath  ;  abound- 
ing with  heath  ;  as,  heathy  land.  Mortimer. 

HeAT'ING,  ppr.  Making  warm  or  hot ;  inflaming  ; 
rousing  the  passions  ;  exasperating. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  impart  heat  to  ;  promoting 
warmth  or  heat;  exciting  action  ;  stimulating;  as, 
h-atnnj  medicines  or  applications. 

HeAT'ING-LY,  a,lr.     So  as  to  impart  heat  to. 

l!RAT'I.i;s.;,  a.     Hostituie  of  heat ;  cold. 

Beamn.  Se  Fl. 

HEAVE,  (heev,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Heaved,  or  Hove  ;  pp. 
Heaved,  Hove,  formerly  Hove;*.  [Sax.  heafan, 
hefan,  heofan  ;  Goth,  hafyan ;  Sw.  hdfva ;  D.  hejfen ; 
G.  heben;  Dan.  haver,  to  heave;  Gr.  ku</rcu,  to 
breathe  ;  kuttvio,  id.  Class  Gb.] 
1.  To  lift ;  to  raise ;  to  move  upward. 

So  strelchil  out  Ihilo'  in  l-'iii^li  ill-'  arch  liend  lay, 


The  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  friths  and  eruwu  uj.hi  our  shores.     Thomson, 

3.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ;  as,  to  heave  a 
sigh  or  groan,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  swelling 
or  expansion  of  the  thorax. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  elevate ;  with  high. 

One  licaved  on  high.  Shak. 

5.  To  puff;  to  elate.  Hayward. 

6.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  to  send  ;  as,  to  heave  a  stone. 
This  is  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  among  seamen  ;  as,  to  heave  the  lead. 

7.  To  raise  forcibly,  by  turning  a  windlass  ;  with 
up  ;  as,  to  heave  up  the  anchor.     Hence, 

8.  To  turn  a  windlass  or  capstan  with  bars  or 
levers.     Hence  the  order,  to  heave  away. 

To  heave  ahead ;  to  force  a  vessel  ahead  by  any 
means,  when  not  under  sail.  Totten. 

To  heave  astern  ;  to  cause  to  recede  ;  to  draw  back. 

To  heave  down ;  to  throw  or  lay  down  on  one  side  ; 
to  careen. 

To  heave  out ;  to  throw  out.  With  seamen,  to  loose 
or  unfurl  a  sail,  particularly  the  stay-sails. 

To  heave  in  stays  ;  in  tucking,  to  put  a  vessel  on 
the  other  tack.  Totten. 

To  heave  short;  to  draw  so  much  of  a  cable  into 
the  ship,  as  that  she  is  almost  perpendicularly  above 
the  anchor. 

To  heave  a  strain ;  to  work  at  the  windlass  with 
unusual  exertion. 

To  heave  taught;  to  turn  a  capstan,  &c,  till  the 
rope  becomes  strained.     [See  Taught  and  Tight.] 

To  heave  to  :  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind, 
and  stop  her  motion. 

To  heave  up;  to  relinquish;  [so  to  throw  up ;  ]  as, 
to  heave  up  a  design.     [Vulgar.'] 
HEAVE,  (heev,)  v.  i.     To  swell,  distend,  or  dilate  ;  as, 
a  horse  heaves  iii  panting.     Hence, 

2.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with  labor  or  pain  ;  as,  he 
heaves  for  breath.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keck  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

4.  To  rise  in  billows,  as  the  sea  ;  to  swell. 

5.  To  rise  ;  to  be  lifted  ;  as,  a  ship  heaves. 

6.  To  rise  or  swell,  as  the  earth  at  the  breaking  up 
of  frost. 

To  heave  in  sight ;  to  appear  ;  to  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  as,  a  ship  at  sea,  or  as  a  distant  object 
approaching  or  heme  approached. 

We  observe  that  this  verb  has  often  the  sense  of 
raising  or  rising  in  an  arch  or  circular  form,  as  in 
throwing  and  in  distention,  and  from  this  sense  is 
derived  its  application  to  the  apparent  arch  over  our 
heads,  heaven. 
HEAVE,  (heev,)  n.  Arising  or  swell ;  an  exertion  or 
effort  upward. 

None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earthquake 
would  settle   or  swallow   them.  Dryden. 

2.  A  rising  swell,  or  distention,  as  of  the  breast. 

These  profound  heavee.  Shak. 

3.  An  effort  to  vomit. 

_  4.  An  effort  to  rise.  Hudibras. 

HEAVED,  pp.     Lilted  ;   swelled  ;    panted  ;    tried   lo 
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1  See   Table  of  St/uoi.i/nis. 
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HEAVEN,  (hev'n,)  n.  [Sax.  hcafen,  hefen,  lieofen, 
from  heafan,  to  heave,  and  signifying  elevated  or 
arched.] 


arch  or  vault,  in  which  are  seen  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

2.  Among  Christians,  the  part  of  space  in  which 
the  omnipresent  Jehovah  is  supposed  to  afford  more 
sensible  manifestations  of  his  glory.  Hence,  this  is 
called  the  habitation  of  God,  and  is  represented  as 
the  residence  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits.    Deut. 


m-li 1     I 


good 


luves  heaven  for  its  purity, 


3.  Among  pagans,  the  residence  of  the  celestial 
gods. 

4.  The  sky  or  air  ;  the  region  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
or  an  elevated  place  ;  in  a  very  indefinite  sense.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  mountain  reaching  to  heaven  ;  the 
fowls  of  heaven ;  the  clouds  of  heaven;  hail  or  rain 
from  heaven.     Jer.  ix.     Job  xxxv. 

Their  cities  are  walled  to  heaven.  —  Deut.  1. 

5.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged  three  heavens  ;  the 
air  or  aerial  heavens;  the  firmament  in  which  the 
stars  are  supposed  to  be  placed  ;  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  or  third  heaven,  the  residence  of  Jehovah. 

Brown. 

6.  Modern  philosophers  divide  the  expanse  above 
and  around  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  atmosphere 
or  aerial  heaven,  and  the  ethereal  heaven  beyond 
the  region  of  the  air,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  thin,  unresisting  medium,  called  ether.    Eneyc. 

7.  The  Supreme  Power  ;  tile  Sovereign  of  heaven ; 
God  ;  as,  prophets  sent  by  Heaven. 

I  have  ginned  against  Heaven.  —  Luke  XV. 

Shun  til''  impious   pruf.ineuuss  which  sculls   at  the   inbtilulums  of 
Heaven.  Dioight. 

8.  The  pagan  deities  ;  celestials. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  Shak. 

9.  Elev.ation ;  sublimity. 

""  '" Shak. 


uMied  glory.     Is.  xiv.  12. 
-PlR'ING,  a.     Aspiring  to  he 


The  brightest  heaven  of  invention. 

10.  Supreme  felicity  ;  great  happiness, 

11.  The  angels.    Job  xv.  15. 

12.  Distinguished     ' 
HEAVEN-AS- 

Mkenside. 
HEAV£N-BAN'ISH-£D,    (-ban'isht,)   a.     Banished 

from  heaven.  Milton. 

HEAVEN-BEGOT',  a.    Begot  by  a  celestial  being. 

Dryden. 

HEAVEN-BORN,  a.     Born  from  heaven  ;  native  of 

heaven,  or  of  the  celestial  regions  ;  as,  heaven-born 

sisters.  Pope. 

HEAVEN-BRED,    a.      Produced    or    cultivated    in 


HEAVEN-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  by  the  agency  or 

favor  of  the  gnds  :   as,  a  hearen-hnilt  wall.         Pope. 
HEAVEN-DAR-lNG.a.    Offering  defiance  to  Heaven, 

or  to  the  divine  will  and  commands. 
HEAVEN-DI-RECT'ED,  a.     Pointing   to  the   sky; 

as,  a  heaven-directed  spire.  Pope. 

2.  Taught  or  directed  by  the  celestial  powers  ;  as, 

heaven-ilirrcinl  hands.  Pope. 

HEAVEN-EX-ALT'ED,  a.     Exalted  to  heaven. 
HEAVEN-FALL'EN,  a.     Fallen  from  heaven  ;  hav- 

ing  revolted  from  God.  Milton. 

HEAVEN-GIFT-ED,  a.     Bestowed  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-GIV-EN,  a.   Given  by  Heaven.   Verplanck. 
HEAVEN-GUID-ED,  a.     Divinely  guided.   Milton. 
HEAV£N-IN-SPIR'£D,  a.     Inspired  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-IN-STRUCT'ED,  a.    Taught  6y  Heaven. 

Crashaw. 
HEAVEN-IZE,    (hev'n-ize,)  v.  U    To    render    like 

Heaven.     [  Unauthoriied.]  Bp.  Hall. 

HEAVEN-KISS'ING,  a.    Touching,  as  it  were,  the 

sky.  Shak. 

HEAVEN-LI-NESS,  n.     [from  heavenly.]     Supreme 

excellence.  Dav'tes. 

HEAVEN-LOVED,  (-luvd,)  a.    Beloved  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-LY,  a.     Pertaining   to   heaven  ;  celestial  ; 

as,  heavenly  regions  ;  heavenly  bliss. 

2.  Resembling  heaven;  supremely  excellent;  as, 
a  heavenly  lyre  ;  a  heavenly  temper. 

The  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly.  Sidney. 

3.  Inhabiting   heaven  ;  as,   a  heavenly  race  ;  the 
heavenly  throng. 

HEAVEN-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven. 

Where  heavenly,  pensive  Contemplation  dwells.  Pope. 

2.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  Heaven. 

Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.  Milton. 

HEAV£N-LY-MIND'ED,  a.    Having  the  affections 
placed  on  heaven,  and  on  spiritual  things 

Milner. 
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HEAV'EN-LY-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
having  the  affections  placed  on  heavenly  things  and 
spiritual  objects.  Milner. 

HEAVEN-PRO-TECT'ED,  a.  Protected  by  divine 
power. 

HEAVEN-SA-LOT'ING,  a.    Touching  the  sky. 

Crashaw. 

HEAVEN-WARD,  ado.     Toward  heaven.       Prior. 

IIEAVEN-WAR'IUNG,  a.  Warring  against  Heaven. 
Milton. 

HeAVE'-OF-FER-ING,  ti.  Among  the  Jews,  an  of- 
fering or  oblation  made  to  God  ;  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  heaved  or  elevated.  Jva»t.  xv.  and  xviii. 
The  same  as  wave-offering. 

HEAVER,  n.  One  who  heaves  or  lifts.  Among  sea- 
men, a  staff  for  a  lever. 

HEAVES,  (heevz,)  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  character- 
ized by  diih.-iili  and  laborious  respiration. 

HEA  VI-ER,  (hev'e-er,)  a.     More  heavy. 

1IEAV1-EST,  (hev'e-est,)  a.     Most  heavy. 

HEAV'I-LY,  (hev'e-ly,)  adv.  [from  heavy.]  With 
great  weight ;  as,  to  bear  heavily  on  a  thing  ;  to  be 
heaeili!  loaded. 

2.  With  great  weight  of  grid';  grievously;  afflict- 
ively.  When  calamities  fall  heavily  on  the  Christian, 
he  linds  consolation  in  Christ. 

3.  Sorrowfully  ;  with  grief. 

1  camp  hithi-i  in  [r.insiM.rt  the  tidings, 

Which  1  have  heavily  home.  Shak. 

4.  With  an  air  of  sorrow  or  dejection. 

Why  looks  your  i;'nic  so  heavily  to-day  I  Sltak. 

5.  With  weight ;  oppressively.  Taxes  sometimes 
bear  heavily  on  the  people. 

6.  Slowly  and  laboriously  ;  with  difficulty  ;  as,  to 
move  heavily. 

So  they  drove  them  heavily.  —  Ex.  xiv. 
HEAVI-NESS,  (hev'e-ness,)  n.     Weight;  ponderous- 
ness  ;  gravity  ;  the  quality  of  being  heavy  ;  as,  the 
heaviness  of  a  body. 

2.  Sadness  ;  sorrow  ;  dejection  of  mind  ;  depression 
of  spirits. 

Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man   maketh  it  stoop.  —  Prov.  xii. 
Ye  h'p'hUv  n'joio',  ili'sorli  nmv  i'.ii'  u  s,\isi,n  ye  are  ill  heaviness, 
through  manifold  temptations. —  1  Pet.  i. 

3.  Sluggishness  ;  torpidiiess  ;  dullness  of  spirit ; 
languidness  ;  languor;  lassitude. 

What  means  this  heaia-a:<v  lli.tl  hue;'s  upon  me  I        Ad/Uson. 

4.  Weight ;  burden  ;  oppression  ;  as,  the  heaviness 
of  taxes. 

5.  That  which  it  requires  great  strength  to  move 
or  overcome  ;  that  which  creates  labor  and  difficulty  ; 
as,  the  heaviness  of  a  draught. 

(i.  Thickness;  nioistuess ;  deepness;  as,  the  heav- 
iness of  ground  or  soil. 

7.  Thickness;  moistness  ;  as  of  air. 
HEAVING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lifting;  swelling;  throwing; 

panting  ;  making  an  effort  to  Vomit. 
HEAVING,  7t.     A  rising  or  swell ;  a  panting. 

Addison.     Shak. 
HEAVI-SOME,  (hev'e-sum,)  a.    Dull ;  dark  ;  drowsy. 


[Load.] 

EAVY,  (hev'y,)a. 


II  LA 


[Srtx.  heafig,  hefig,  that  is,  lift- 
uKe,  lifted  with  labor,  from  heufan,  to  heave.] 

1.  Weighty  ;  ponderous ;  having  great  weight  ; 
tending  strongly  to  the  center  of  attraction  ;  contrary 
to  light ;  applied  to  material  bodies  ;  as,  a  heavy  stone  ; 
a  heavy  load. 

2.  Sad  ;  sorrowful  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  in  mind. 

A  light  wife  makes  a  heavy  husband.  Shale. 

So  is  lie  that  binje  lii  s,.„^r.s  u,  lL  heavy  heart.  —  Prov.  xxv. 

3.  Grievous;  afflictive;  depressing  to  the  spirits; 

;ls,  heavy  news  ;  a  henry  calamity. 

4.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive  ;  as,  heavy  taxes. 

Make  thy  killers  heavy  >i,J,e  —  lighter.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

5.  Wanting  life  and  animation  ;  dull. 

My  heavy  eyes,  you  say,  confess 

A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclined.  Prior. 

6.  Drowsy  ;  dull. 

Their  eyes  were  heavy.  —  Matt.  xxvi.    Luke  ix. 

7.  Wanting  spirit  or  animation  ;  destitute  of  life  or 
rapidity  of  sentiment;  dull;  as,  a  heavy  writer;  a 
heavy  style. 

8.  Wanting  activity  or  vivacity  ;  indolent. 

But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  drirrnreite  mind.  Dryden. 

9.  Slow  ;  sluggish.     He  walks  with  a  heavy  gait. 

10.  Burdensome  ;  tedious  ;  as,  heavy  hours.  Time 
lies  heavy  on  him  who  has  no  employment. 

11.  Loaded  ;  encumbered  ;  burdened. 

He  found  his  men  heavy,  and  laden  with  booty.  Bacon. 

12.  Lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach  ;  not  easily 
digested  ;  as,  oily  food  is  heavy  to  the  stomach. 

13.  Moist;  deep;  soft;  miry;  as,  heavy  land;  a 
heavy  soil.  We  apply  henry  to  soft,  loamy,  or  clayey 
land,  which  makes  the  draught  of  a  plow  or  wagon 
difficult  and  laborious.     So  we  say,  a  heavy  road. 

14.  Difficult ;  laborious  ;  as,  a  heavy  draught. 

15.  Weary  ;  supported  with  pain  or  difficulty. 

And  the  hands  of  Moses  were  heavy.  —  Ex.  xvii. 


ing 


evils,  punishments,  or  judg 


the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  on  them  of  Ashdod.  —  1  Sam.  t. 

17.  Burdensome ;  occasioning  great  care. 

This  thing  is  too  lieavy  for  thee.  —  Ex.  xviii. 

18.  Dull ;  not  hearing  ;  inattentive. 

Neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  he  can  not  hear.  —  Is.  lax. 

19.  Large,  as  billows;  swelling  and  rolling  with 
great  force  ;  as,  a  heavy  sea. 

21).  Large  in  amount ;  as,  a  heavy  expense  ;  a  heavy 
debt. 

21.  Thick  ;  dense  ;  black  ;  as,  a  heavy  cloud. 

22.  Violent ;  tempestuous  ;  as,  a  heavy  wind  or  gale. 

23.  Large ;  abundant ;  as,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or 

24.  Great ;   violent ;   forcible  ;    as,  a  heavy  fire  of 

25.  Not  raised  by  leaven  or  fermentation  ;  not 
light ;  clammy  ;  as,  heavy  bread. 

2(j.  Requiring  much  labor  or  much  expense  ;  as,  a 
heavy  undertaking. 
27!  Loud  ;  as,  heavy  thunder. 

Heavy  metal,  in  nulitnrn  affairs,  signifies  large  guns, 
carrying  balls  of  a  large  size,  or  it  is  applied  to  large 
bails  themselves. 
HEAVY,  (hcv'y,)  adv.    With  great  weight;  used  in 

composition. 
HEAVY,  (hev'y,)  v.  t.    To  make   heavy.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Wiekliffe. 

HEAVY-BROW-ED,  a.     Having  heavy  brows. 
HEAVY'  HAND-ED,  a.     Clumsy  ;  not  active  or  dex- 

HEAV  Y-HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  heavy  or  dull  head. 

[IEAVY-LAD'EN,  a.     Laden  witn  a  heavy  burden. 

HEAVY-SPAR,  n.     [See  Baryta.]     A  heavy,  sparry 

mineral,  but  little  harder  than  calc-spar  and  sulphu- 

HF.A'ZY,'a.     [Ice. /torse.] 

Hoarse  ;  wheezing.     [Local.] 

HEB'DO-MAD,  n.      [Gr.  i/Woitus,  seven  days,  fro.ii 
£7rra,  seven  ;  L.  hebdomada.] 
A  week  ;  a  period  of  seven  days.     [JVbr.  used.] 
Browii. 

HEB-DOM'AD-AL,      )  a.  Weekly  ;  consisting  of  sev- 

HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY,  j  en  days,  or  occurring  every 
seven  days.  Brown. 

HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY,  ti.  A  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir, 
rehearse  the  anthems  and  prayers,  and  perform  other 
services,  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  per- 
formed by  tile  superiors. 

HEK-DO-MAT'ie-AL,  a.     Weekly.        Bp.  Morton. 

HEB'EN,  n.     Ebony.  Spenser. 

HEB'E-TaTE,  tj.  t.  [L.  hebeto,  from  hebes,  dull,  blunt 
heavy.l 

To  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupefy  ;  as,  to  hebetate  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Mrbvthnot. 

HEB'E-TA-TED,  pp.     Made  blunt,  dull,  or  stupid. 

HEB'E-Ta-TING,  ppr.    Rendering  blunt,  dull,  or  sttt- 

HEB-E-Ta'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  making  blunt,  dull, 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 

HEB'ETE,  a.     Dull  ;  stupid.     [Obs.] 

HEB'E-TUDE,  71.     [L.  hebetudo.] 

Dullness  ;  stupidity.  Harvey. 

HE-BRa'IG,  a.  [from  Hebrew.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

HE-BRa'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  from  right  to  left.  Swift. 

He'BRA-ISM,  71.  A  Hebrew  idiom;  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression or  manner  of  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Hr.'BRA-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  learning. 

He-BRA-IST'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  He- 

HE'BRA-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  the  Hebrew  id- 
iom ;  to  make  Hebrew.  ./.  P.  Smith. 

He'BRA-IZE,  77.  i.  To  speak  Hebrew,  or  to  conform 
to  the  Hebrews. 

HE'BRA-IZ-£D,  pp.  Converted  into  the  Hebrew  id- 
iom. 

HE'BREW,  (he'hru,)  71.  [Heb.  "OJ>  Eber,  either  a 
proper  name,  or  a  name  denoting  passage,  pilgrim- 
age, or  coming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.] 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Eber,  or  Heber  ;  but 
particularly,  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Eber ;  an  Israelite  ;  a  Jew. 

2.  The  Hebrew  language. 

HE'BREW,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Hebrews;   as,  the 

Hibrrir  language  or  rites. 
He'I'IIEU'-KSS,  n.     An  Israelitish  woman. 
HE-BRI"CIAN,  (he-brish'an,)  n.    One  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  language.     [Less  proper.]     [See  Heuraist  | 
HE-BRID'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  isles  called  Heb 
rides,  west  of  Scotland.  Johnson. 

am,)  n.     [L.  i 

us,  an  ox.] 

In  antiquity,  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or 
beasts  of  the  "same  kind,  and,  it  is  said,  at  a  hundred 
altars,  and  by  a  hundred  priests.  Encyc 
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Hence,  sometimes  indefinitely,  any  sacrifice  of 

large  number  of  victims.  Brande. 

HECK.  7i      [See  Hatch.]     An  engine  or  instrume 

for  catching  fish  ;  as,  a  salmon  heck.         Chambers. 

2.  A  rack  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle.     [Local.] 

Ray. 

3.  A  bend  in  a  stream.     [G.  eclte,  a  corner.] 

4.  A  hatch  or  latch  of  a  door.     [Local.]     Grose. 
HECK'LE,  (hek'l,)  v.  t.    A  different  orthography  of 

Hackle,  or  Hatchel. 
HECTARE,   n.      [Gr.    Uarov,   a  hundred,   and    L 

A  French  measure  containing  a  hundred  ares,  oi 
ten  thousand  square  metres,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half 
English  acres.  Luni 

HEe'TlC,         )  a.     [Gr.  Iktikoc,   from   l$tc,   habit  of 
HECTIC-AL,  \      body,  from  ex<o,  to  have.] 

1.  Habitual  ;  pertaining  to  hectic. 

2.  Affected   with  hectic   fevers ;    as,  a  hectic  pa- 

No  hectic  student  scares  the  gentle  maid.  Taylor. 

HE€'Tie,?i.  An  exacerbating  and  remitting  fever,  with 

stages  of  chilliness,  heat,  and  sweat,  variously  i 

mixed-,    exacerbation,  chiefly    in  the  evening  ;    the 
sweats  mostly  in  the  night ;  pulse  weak;  urine  vvi 
a  natant,  furfuraceous  cloud.  Tally. 

HECT1C-AL-LY,  ado.     Constitutionally.     Johnson. 

HECTO-GRAM,  \n.   [Gr.  Uarov,  a  hundred,  and 

HEC'TO-GRAMME,]      yoappa,  a  gram.] 

In  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  a 
weight  containing  a  hundred  grammes,  or  about  3,' 
ounces  avoirdupois.  Lunicr. 

HE€-TOL'I-TER,  j  n.     [Gr.  Ikcltov,  a  hundred,  an< 

HE  C  TO-LI-  TRE,\      /\  t  rpa,  a  pound.] 

A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  contain 
ing  a  hundred  litres;  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubit 
metre,  nearly  26|  gallons  of  wine  measure,  or  22  im 
perial  gallons.  As  a  dry  measure,  it  is  called  aseticr, 
and  contains  10  decalitres,  or  about  2|  Winches- 
ter bushels.  Lunicr.     JilcCulloch. 

HEC-TOM'E-TER,  |  n.     [Gr.  crann/,  a  hundred,  and 

HEC'TO-ME-TRE,  \      per,,ov,  measure.] 

A  French  measure  equal  to  a  hundred  metres;  the 
metre  being  the  unit  of  lineal  measure.  It  is  equiva- 
lent nearlv  to  32*  English  feet.  Lanier. 

HEe'TOR,   n.      [from    Hector,   the   son   of  Priam,  a 
brave  Trojan  warrior.] 

1.  A  bully  ;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 

2.  One  who  teases  or  vexes. 

HECTOR,  v.  t.     To  threaten  ;    to  bully  ;  to  treat  with 
insolence.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  torment  by  words. 

HECTOR,  v.  i.     To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster  ;  to  be 
turbulent,  or  insolent.  Swift. 

HECTOR-ED,  pp.     Bullied;  teased. 

HECTOR-ING,  ppr.  Bullying;  blustering;  vexing. 
["The  epithet  of  a  hectoring  fellow  is  a  more  fa- 
miliar instance  of  a  participle  similarly  formed, 
though  strangely  distorted  in  its  use  to  express  a 
meaning  almost  the  opposite  of  its  original.  The 
Hector  oi  Homer  unites,  we  know, 

"  The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind.1 
The  sole  bulwark  of  Troy,  he  reveres  the  opinion  of 
her  citizens;  armed,  and  hastening  to  the  battle,  he 
stops  to  caress  his  infant,  and  to  soothe  the  afflic- 
tions of  its  mother ;  to  his  brother's  faults  he  is  in- 
dulgent ;  and  Helen  herself  witnesses,  over  his  grave, 
that  she  had  never  heard  from  him  one  accent  of  un- 
kindness,  or  ceased  to  be  protected  from  the  re- 
proach of  others  by  his  mild  speech  and  kindly  dis- 


£>7  t'  ayavo<i>po<rivn,  Kal  aroic  ayvaoic.  cwicctri." 
JVugce  Metricw,  an   unpublished  work   by  Lord 
Grenville,  1824,  p.  86.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
HECTOR-ISM,  ?!.     The  disposition  or  practice  of  a 

hector  ;  a  bullying.  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

HECTOR-LY,  a.     Blustering  ;  insolent.       Barrow. 
HED'DLES,  (hed'dlz,)  n.  pi.     The  harness  for  guiding 

the  warp  threads  in  a  loom.  Buchanan. 

HED'EN-BERG-ITE,  7t.  [from  Hedenberg,  who  first 
analyzed  it.] 

A  dark,  or  nearly  black,  cleavable  variety  of  au- 
gite,  semi-metallic  in  appearance,  containing  a  large 
prupoition  of  oxvd  of  iron.  Dana. 

HED-E-RA'CEOUS,  (-a'shus.)  a.  [L.  hederaccus,  from 
hedera,  ivy ;  W.  eizaw,  ivy,  from  holding,  clinging  ; 
eiziaw,  to  possess.     See  Heath.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  ivy. 

2.  Producing  ivy. 

HED'E-RAL,  a.    Composed  of  ivy  ;  belonging  to  ivy. 

Bailey. 
HED-E-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  hedera,  ivy,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Producing  ivy. 
HEDGE,  (hej,)  77.      [Sax.  hege,  heag,  hag,  hegge ;   G. 
heck ;   D.  heg,  hang  ;   Dan.  hckhe,  or  hck  ;   Svv.  Aa>77, 
hedge,  protection ;    Fr.  haie ;  W.  cae.    Hence  Eng. 


haw,   and  Hague  in   Holland. 
a  species  of  thorny  plant.] 


HEE 

Properly,  a  thicket  of  thorn-bushes,  or  other  shrubs, 
or  small  trees  ;  but  appropriately,  such  a  thicket  plant- 
ed round  a  field  to  fence  it,  or  in  rows,  to  separate 
the  parts  of  a  garden. 

Hedge,  prefixed  to  another  word,  or  in  composi- 
tion, denotes  something  mean,  as,  a  AcaVe-priest,  a 
AeuVe-press,  a  /ui/Ve-vicur,  that  is,  bom  in  or  belonging 
to  the  hedges  or  woods,  low,  outlandish.  [JVot  used 
in  America.] 
HEDGE,  (hej,)  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge ;  to 
fence  with  a  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  ;  to 
separate  by  a  hedge  ;  as,  to  hedge  a  field  or  garden. 

2.  To  obstruct  with  a  hedge,  or  to  obstruct  in  any 
manner. 

1  will  hsdge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  —  Hos.  ii. 

3.  To  surround  for  defense ;  to  fortify. 

England  hedged  in  with  the  main.  Shale. 

4.  To  inclose  for  preventing  escape. 

That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  die  cuckow.  Locke. 

Dryden,  Swift,  and  Shakspeare,  have  written 
Hedge  for  Edge,  to  edge  in,  but  improperly. 

5.  To  guard,  or  protect ;  as,  to  hedge  one's  bets,  that 
is,  after  having  bet  on  one  side,  to  bet  also  on  th 
other  side,  thus  guarding  one's  self  against  great 
loss,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  Sma 

HEDGE,  (hej,)  v.  i.     To  hide,  as  in  a  hedge  ;  to  hide  ; 

to  skulk.  Sltak. 

2.  To  bet  on  both  sides.     [See  No.  5,  above.] 

HEDGE'-BILL,       (  n.     A  cutting  hook  used  in  dress- 

11 1'l  :<';'!  XG-HILL,  i      ing  hedges. 

HEDGE'-BORN,  a.  Of  low  birth,  as  if  born  in  the 
woods  ;  outlandish  ;  obscure.  Shak. 

HEDGE'-BoTE,  n.     Wood  for  repairing  hedges. 

Blackstone. 

HEDG  E'-CREEP-ER,  77.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  bad  purposes. 

HEDGE-Ffj'MI-TO-RY,  n.     A  plant.        Ainsworth. 

HEDGE' HOG,  77.*  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Erina- 
ceus.  The  common  hedgehog  has  round  ears,  and 
crested  nostrils ;  his  body  is  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  prickles,  or  spines, 
and  the  under  part  with  hair.  When  attacked,  thi: 
animal  erects  iiis  prickles,  and  rolls  himself  into  ; 
round  form,  which  presents  the  points  of  the  pric- 
kles, on  all  sides,  to  an  assailant. 

Edin.  Encijc.     Partington. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  or  snail-trefoil. 
The  pods  are  shaped  like  a  snail,  downy,  and  armed 
with  a  few  short  spines.  Loudon. 

4.  The  globe-fish.  Ash. 

This  fish  belongs  to  the  genus  Diodon.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  long  spines,  and  has  the  power  of  inflating 
its  body,  whence  the  name  globe-fish.     [Fr.  orbe.] 

Cuvier 
The    sea-hedgehog    is    the    echinus,   a    genus     of 
zoophytes,  generally  of  a  nearly  spheroidal  or  oval 
form,  and  covered  with  movable  spines.     [See  Echi- 
nus.] CuvicrJ     Cy< 

HEDGE'HOG-THIS'TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant,  the 
Cactus.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

HEDGE'-HYS-SOP,  ?t.  A  bitter  herb  of  the  gent 
Gratiola. 

HEDGE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  hedge. 

HEDGE'-MUS-TARD,  77.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erys 

HEDGE'-NET-TLE,  77.  An  herb,  or  undershrub,  of 
the  genus  Stachys,  whose  flowers  grow  in  spikes. 
The  shrubby  hedge-nettle  is  of  the  genus  Prasium. 

HEDGE'-NoTE,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for  low  writ- 
ing. Dryden. 

HEDGE'PIG,  77.     A  young  hedgehog.  Shak. 

HEDGE'-RoW,   77.      A   row  or  series  of  shrubs,  or 
trees,  planted  for  inclosure,  or  separation  of  fields. 
Milton. 

HEDGE'-SPAR-RoW,  n.  A  European  bird  of  the 
Linnajan  genus  Motacilla,  frequenting  hedges  ;  distin- 
guished from  the  sparrow  that  builds  in  thatch. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

HEDGE'-STAKE,  7t.    A  stake  to  support  a  hedge. 

HEDGE'-WRIT-ER,  71.  A  Grub-street  writer,  or  low 
author.  Swift 

HEDG'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  hedges. 

IIEDG'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  with  a  hedge;  obstruct- 
ing ;  confining  ;  betting  on  both  sides. 

HEDG'ING-BILL,  71.  A  bill  or  hook  like  a  sickle,  for 
pruning  hedges. 

HE-DON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  tfovri,  pleasure.] 

Pertaining  to  pleasure.  The  Hcdonic  sect,  in  <Z77- 
tiquity,  was  one  that  placed  the  highest  happiness  in 
pleasure.     This  was  called  the  Ci/renaic  sect. 

He'DY-PHANE,  71.  [Gr.  ,)dvS,  sweet,  and  0«ii/o>,  to 
appear.  ] 

A  white  or  grayish  mineral,  of  an  adamantine  lus- 
ter, consisting  of  oxyd  of  lead,  and  lime,  combined 
with  the  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  some  chlo- 

HEED,  v.  t.  [Sax.  hedan ;  G.  hvten  ;  D.  hoedan  ;  Gr. 
rjrkto  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cuidar.] 

To  mind  ;  to  regard  with  care;  to  take  notice  of; 
>  attend  to  ;  to  observe. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.  Dryden. 


HEG 

HEED,  n.    Care  ;  attention. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  canning.  Milton. 

2.  Caution;  care;  watch  for  danger  ;  notice;  cir- 
cumspection ;  usually  preceded  by  talce.  Take  heed 
of  evil  company  ;  talce  heed  to  your  ways. 

Amasa  look  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  Joab's  hand.  — 2 


The  preacher  gave  good  heed.  —  Eccles.  zii. 


4.  Seriousness ;  a  steady  look. 


<.heed.-Ucb.ii. 


.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

HEED,  v.  7.    To  mind  ;  to  consider.  Warton. 

HEED'ED,  pp.    Noticed;  observed;  regarded. 
HEED'FIJL,  a.     Attentive;  observing;  giving  heed; 
as,  heedful  of  advice.  Pope. 

2.  Watchful;  cautious;  circumspect;  wary. 
HEED'FIJL-LY,  adv.      Attentively;   carefully;    cau- 
tiously.    Listen  hccdfully  to  good  advice. 
2.  Watcbfullv. 
HEED'FfJL-NESS,    n.       Attention  ;    caution  ;    vigi- 
lance ;  circumspection  ;   care  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger, or  to  perform  duty. 
HEED'I-LY,  adv.     Cautiously;  vigilantly.         Diet 
HEED'I-NESS,  n.     Attention  ;  caution. 
HEED'LESS,  a.    Inattentive  ;  careless  ;  negligent  of 
the  means  of  safety  ;   thoughtless  ;    regardless  ;  un- 
observing.     We   say,  heedless  children  ;  heedless  of 
danger  or  surprise. 

The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 

Whose  eyes  they  are  thai  wound  him  so.  Waller. 

HEED'LESS-LY,  adv.  Carelessly ;  negligently  ;  in- 
attentively ;  without  care  or  circumspection.    Brown. 

HEED'LESS-NESS,  n.  Inattention  ;  carelessness  ; 
thoughtlessness  ;  negligence.  Locke. 

HEEL,  77.  [Sax.  hel,  hela;  D.  hiel ;  Sw.  hdl ;  Dan. 
hal;  L.  calx.     Q.U.  its  alliance  to  Gr.  Kn\n,  a  tumor.] 

1.  The  hind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly  of  man  ; 
but  it  is  applied,  also,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
feet  of  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  whole  foot. 

The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  Bpecd, 

His  winged  heels.  Denham. 

3.  The  hind  part  of  a  shoe,  either  for  man  or  beast. 

4.  The  part  of  a  stocking  intended  for  the  heel. 
To  be  out  at  the  heels,  is  to  have  on  stockings  that 

are  worn  out ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

5.  Something  shaped  like  the  human  heel ;  a  pro- 
tuberance or  knob.  Mortimer. 

6.  The  latter  part ;  as,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature  at  the  heel  of  the  session. 

7.  A  spur. 

This  horse  understands  the  heel  well.  Encyc. 

8.  The  after  end  of  a  ship's  keel ;  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternpost  to  which  it  is  connected  ;  also,  the 
lower  end  of  a  mast. 

To  be  at  the  heels;  to  pursue  closely;;  to  follow 
hard ;  also,  to  attend  closely. 

Hungry  want  U  at  my  heels.  Otxoay. 

To  show  the  heels  ;  to  flee  ;  to  run  from. 
To  lake  to  the  heels ;  to  flee  ;  to  betake  to  flight. 
To  lay  by  the  heels ;  to  fetter ;  to  shackle  ;  to  con- 
fine. Addison. 
To  have  the  heels  of;  to  outrun. 
JVeck  and  heeb ;  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
HEEL,  7j.  i.    To  dance.  Shalt. 
HEEL,  77.  t.     To  arm  a  cock.                            Johnson. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 
HEEL,  77.  i.     [Sax.  hyldan,  to  lean  or  incline  ;  D.  hel- 
len  ;  Dan.  heldcr ;  Sw.  halla,  to  tilt.] 

To  incline  ;  to  lean,  as  a  ship  ;  as,  the  ship  heels 
a-port,  or  a-starboard.  Encyc. 

HEEL'ED,  pp.     Supplied  with  a  heel. 
HEEL'ER,  n.     A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his  heels. 
HEEL'ING,pp7\     Supplying  with  a  heel. 
HEEL'-PIECE,  71.     Armor  for  the  heels.     Chesterfield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEEL'-TAP,  71.     [heel   and   tap.]     A  small   piece  of 

leather  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEEL'-TAP,  ti.  t.    To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the 

heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEFT,  77.     [Sax.  hrfe,  from  hefan,  to  heave,  to  lift.] 
""    Heaving ;  effort. 

roro-e.  his  sides. 

(.]  Slink. 

2.  Weight ;  ponderousness.  [This  use  is  common 
in  popular  language  in  America.  And  we  sometimes 
hear  it  used  as  a  verb  as,  to  heft,  to  lift  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeling  or  judging  of  the  weight.  Provincial 
in  England.     See  Halloway.] 

3.  [D.  heft.]    A  handle ;  a  haft.     [JVot  used.] 

Waller. 
HEFT'ED,  a.     Heaved  ;  expressing  agitation.  Shak. 

Principal ;  ruling  ;  predominant.  Fotherby. 
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HEI 


HE-GI'RA,  n.  [Ar.,  from  j_^\jj>  hajara,  to  remove, 
to  desert.] 

In  chronology,  an  epoch  among  the  Mohammedans, 
from  which  they  compute  time.  The  event  which 
gave  rise  to  it  was  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca;  from  which  the  magistrates,  fearing  his  im- 
postures might  raise  a  sedition,  expelled  him,  July 
16,  A.  D.  622,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius.  Harris.     Encyc. 

HEIF'ER,  (hefer,)  n.     [Sax.  hcafre,  heahfore,  heufore. 
Qu.  Hen.  me.] 
A  young  cow.  Pope. 

HEIGH'-HO,  (hl'ho ; )  an  exclamation  expressing 
some  degree  of  languor  or  uneasiness.  Dryden  has 
used  it  for  the  voice  of  exultation. 

HEIGHT,  |  ,h._  ,  I  re.     [Sax.  heahtho,   heatho,   hehthe, 

HIGHT,  \  tnue'J  j  heotlw,  hethc,  lotah,  hyhthe,  con- 
tracted or  changed  from  heagthe,  or  higetk,  or  high- 
thc;  G.  Iiiilic,  hoheit;  D.  hoogte,  Sw.  Wghet,  litigd; 
Dan.  ItSjde,  iiiijhed.  This  word  is  formed  from  heah, 
hoh,  hog,  now  high;  and,  as  the  orthography  is  un- 
settled, I  should  prefer  to  form  it  regularly  from  the 
present  English  word  high,  and  write  it  hight,  as  was 
formerly  done  by  distinguished  writers.] 

1.  Elevation  above  the  ground  ;  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance above  the  earth.    The  eagle  flies  at  a  great 


any  thing  rises  above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation  ; 
as,  the  hight  or  highth  of  a  tower  or  steeple. 

3.  Elevation  of  a  star,  or  other  celestial  luminary, 
above  the  horizon. 

4.  Degree  of  latitude  either  north  or  south.  In  this 
application,  the  distance  from  the  equator  is  consid- 
ered as  elevation.  Latitudes  are  higher  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pole.  Johnson. 


7.  A  hill  or  mountain  ;  any  elevated  ground  as, 
the  hights  of  Dorchester. 

8.  Elevation  of  rank;  station  of  dignity  or 
office. 

By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  Mght.  Shalt. 

9.  Elevation  in  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in  pow- 
er, learning,  arts. 

10.  Elevation  in  fame  or  reputation. 

11.  Utmost  degree  in  extent  or  violence  ;  as,  the 
highth  or  hight  of  a  fever,  of  passion,  of  madness,  of 
folly,  of  happiness,  of  good-breeding.  So  we  say, 
the  hight  of  a  tempest. 

I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  hight  of  your  breeding.  Shak. 

13.  Advance  5  degree  ;  progress  toward  perfection 
or  elevation  ;  speaking  comparatively. 

Social  diuies  ure  carried  to  a  greater  hight  —  by  the  principles  of 
our  religion.  Addison. 

HETGHT'EN,  1   ...t.     .    i  v.  t.     To  raise  higher ;  but 
H.TGHT'£N,     $  <lnl  n';   |      not  often  used  in  this  literal 

2.  To  advance  in  progress  toward  a  better  state  ; 
to  improve  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  increase  in  excellence 
or  good  qualities  ;  as,  to  highten  virtue  ;  to  highten 
the  beauties  of  description,  or  of  poetry. 

3.  To  aggravate;  to  advance  toward  a  worse  state; 
to  augment  in  violence. 

Foreign  Btates  have  endeavored  to  highten  our  confusion. 

Addison. 

4.  To  increase  ;  as,  to  highten  our  relish  for  intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

5.  In  painting,  to  make  prominent  by  touches  of 
light  or  brilliant  colors,  as  contrasted  with  the  shad- 
ows. Brande. 

pp.  or  a.  Raised  highei 
elevated  ;  exalted;  ad 
vanced  ;  improved  ;  aggravated  ;  increased. 

mrfHT^NNERR'  j  n"    °ne  that  Heightens. 

HEIG  HT'EN-ING,  )   h    ,     .       .  I  ppr.  or  a.    Raising  ; 

HIGHT'EN-ING,  j  tnic  n  m%<>  \  elevating  ;  exalt- 
ing; improving;  increasing;  aggravating. 

HEIGHT'EN-ING,  j    .     ,     .       .   j  re.     The  act  of  ele- 

HIGHT'EN-ING,  j  <mt  n  m°>>  j  vating  ;  increase 
of  excellence  ;  improvement.  Dryden. 

2.  Aggravation  ;  augmentation. 

HEIN'OfJS,  (ha'nus,)  a.  [Fr.  haineux,  from  haine, 
hatred.  Qu.  Gr.  aitoc.  The  spelling  Hainous  would 
accord  better  with  the  etymology  of  this  word.] 

Properly,  hateful;  odious.  Hence,  great;  enor- 
mous ;  aggravated  ;  as,  a  heinous  sin  or  crime. 

Mitford. 

HETN'OUS-LY,  adv.  Hatefully  ;  abominably ;  enor- 
mously. 

HEtN'OUS-NESS,  re.     Odiousness;  enormity  ;  as,  the 
heinousness  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  of  any  crime. 
Johnson. 

HfilR,  (are,)  n.  [Norm,  hier,  here  ,  Arm  hcart  haer; 
Sw.heredero;  Port,  hcrdeiro  ;  Fr.  heritier ;  It.  erede; 


HEL 


L.  hares,  lueredis,  from  the  verb,  Eth. 


(MA 


Heb.  V"\\  Ar. 


become 


inherit.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  seize,  or  to  rush  on 
and  take,  or  to  expel  anil  dispossess  others,  and  take 
their  property,  according  to  the  practice  of  rude  na- 
tions. We  observe,  in  tlie  Hebrew  and  Elhiopic,  the 
last  consonant  is  a  sibilant,  as  in  the  Latin  nomina- 
tive;  but  the  oblique  cases  in  the  Latin  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  word,  whose  final  consonant  is  a 
dental.  This  word  may  be  connected  with  the  Gr. 
alpio),  to  take.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  51,  52,  68.] 

1.  The  man  who  succeeds,  or  is  to  succeed,  an- 
other in  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  by  descent ;  the  man  on  whom  the 
law  casts  an  estate  of  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the 
ancestor  or  fonoer  possessor;  or  the  man  in  whom 
the  title  to'an  estate  of  inheritance  is  vested  by  the 
operation  of  law,  on  the  death  of  a  former  owner. 

We  give  the  title  to  a  person  who  is  to  inherit 
after  the  death  of  an  ancestur,  and  during  his  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  person  who  has  actually  come  into 
possession.  A  man's  children  are  his  heirs.  In 
most  monarchies,  the  king's  eldest  son  is  heir  to  the 
throne  ;  and  a  nobleman's  eldest  son  is  heir  to  his 
title. 

Lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  my  heir.  —  Gen.  xv. 

2.  One  who  inherits  or  takes  from  an  ancestor. 
The  son  is  often  heir  to  the  disease  or  to  the  miseries 
of  the  father. 

3.  One  who  succeeds  to  the  estate  of  a  former  pos- 
sessor.    Jer.  xlix.     Mic.  i. 

4.  One  who  is  entitled  to  possess.  In  Scripture, 
saints  are  called  heirs  of  the  promise,  heirs  of  right- 
eousness, heirs  of  salvation,  &c,  by  virtue  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

Rom.  viii. 

HEIR,  (are,)  v.  t.  To  inherit ;  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  alter  the  death  of  the  an- 
cestor. Dryden. 

HEIR-AP-PAR'ENT,  re.  The  man  who,  during  the 
life  of  his  ancestor,  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  his  es- 
tate or  crown. 

HEIR'DOM,  (iiie'dum,)  n.    Succession  by  inheritance. 
Burke. 

HEIR'ESS,  (ar'ess,)  re.  A  female  heir  ;  a  female  that 
inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  inherit,  an  estate ;  an  in- 
heritrix. 

HEIR' LESS,  (are'less,)  v.     Destitute  of  an  heir. 

HEIR'-LOOM,  (are'loom,)  n.  [heir  and  Sax.  loma, 
geloma,  andioman,  utensils,  vessels.] 

Any  furniture,  movable,  or  personal  chattel,  which 
by  law  descends  to  the  heir  with  the  house  or  free- 
hold, as  tables,  cupboards,  bedsteads,  &c. 

Eng.  Law. 

HEIR'-PRE-SUMP'TIVE,  re.  One  who,  if  the  an- 
cestor should  die  immediately,  would  be  heir,  but 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  any 
contingency,  as  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  relative. 

HglR'SHIP,  (are'ship,)  re.  The  state,  character,^  or 
privileges  of  an  heir ;    right  of  inheriting. 

Johnson. 
2.  Heirship  movables  ;  in  Scotland,  the  best  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  movables  which  the  heir  is  entitled  to 
take,  besides  the  heritable  estate.  Encyc. 

HELD,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Hold.  A  court  was  held  in 
Westminster  Hall.  At  a  council  held  on  the  first  of 
January. 

H£LE,  v.  t.     [L.  eclo.]     To  hide.     [Obs.]        Oower. 
[This  is  the  masonic  he'd  or  hail,  to  conceal,  which 
i_s  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  hail,  to  salute.] 

HE'LI-AC,         \  a.     [L.  heliacus ;    Fr.  heliaque ;   from 

HE-LI' AC-AL,  j  Gr.  l,\iuc,  the  sun  ;  W.  haul.] 
■  Emerging  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  passing 
into  it.  The  heliacal  rising  of  u  star,  is  when,  after 
being  in  conjunction  with  it  anil  invisible,  it  emerges 
from  the  light  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sun-rising.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  setting 
of  a  star,  is  when  the  sun  approaches  so  near  as  to 
render  it  invisible  by  its  superior  splendor.     Encyc. 

HE-LI' AG-AL-LY,  adv.  A  star  rises  hcliacally,  when 
it  emerges  from  the  sun's  light,  so  as  to  be  visible. 


iSee  the  preceding  word.] 
IL'I-CAL,  a.     [Gr.  cAif.a 


a  scroll,  or  spiral  body.] 
Spiral ;   winding  ;   coiled  in  a  spiral  form. 

mikins. 
HEL'I-CITE,  re.     [See  Helix.]     Fossil  remains  of  the 

helix,  a  shell. 
HEL'I-GOID,  a.    [Gr.   iXif,  a  winding,   and  eiSos, 
form.] 

In  geometry,  an  epithet  of  a  curve  which  arises  from 
the  supposition  that  the  axis  of  the  common  parab- 
ola is  bent  round  into  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and 
is  a  line  then  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the 
ordinates,  which  now  converge  toward  the  center  of 
the  said  circle.  This  curve  is  also  called  the  para- 
bolic spiral.  Brande. 
HEL'I-GON,  n.  A  mountain  in  Bceotia,  in  Greece, 
from  which  flowed  a  fountain.  The  Greeks  placed 
here  the  residence  of  the  Muses. 


HEL 

HEL-I-€o'NI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Helicon. 
HE'LLNG,  re.     [from  heir.,  obs. ;  L.  celo.] 

The  covering  of  the  roof  of  a  building,  written 
also  Hilling.     [JVot  used  in  the  United  States.! 
HE-LI-O-CEN'TIUe.  )  a.     [Fr.  heliocentrique  ;  Gi. 

HE-LI-O-CEN'TRie-AL,  j  ijAioc,  the  sun,  and  ktv- 
t,,o,',  center.] 

Heliocentric  place:  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  seen  from  the  sun. 

Heliocentric  longitude;  the.  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  the  vernal  equinox,  as  seen  from  the  sun', 
and  measured  on  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  latitude;    the  distance   of  a  hea\-nly 
body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  duel 
measured  on  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptic.      Olmsted 
HE-Ll-O-GRAPH'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  heliography. 
HE-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  i,\ioc  and  >pa,/,r,.] 

The  art  of  fixing  images  of  objects  by  the  camera 

[This  name  is  preferable  to  that  of  Daguerreo- 
type, which  see.] 
HE-LI-OL'A-TER,  re.     [Gr.  rjAtos,  the  sun,  and  Xa- 
rpevoj,  to  worship.] 

A  worshiper  of  the  sun.  Drummond. 

HE-Li-OL'A-TRY,    re.      [Gr.    ,)\ios,    the    sun,    and 

Xaroeia,  service,  worship.] 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  a  branch  of  Sabianism. 

HE-LE-OM'E-TER,    re.      [Gr.    ijAioc,    the    sun,    and 

uerpeo],  to  measure.] 

A  kind  of  micrometer  for  measuring  with  exact- 
ness the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  used  also  to 
measure  any  small  celestial  space,  as  the  diameter  of 
the  moon,  planets,  &c.  Brande. 

HE'LI-O-eeOPE,  re.  [Gr.  fiAios,  the  sun,  and  0*0x1.0,, 
to  view.] 

A  sort  of  telescope  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun  with- 
out pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  when  made  with 
colored  glasses,  or  glasses  blackened  with  smuke. 

HE'LI-O-STAT,  n.  [Gr.  rjAtcc,  the  sun,  and  rarlt] 
An  instrument  by  which  a  sunbeam  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  dark  room,  and,  by  means  of  clock- 
work, kept  steadily  in.  Brande. 

He'LI-O-TROPE,  re.  [Gr.  rjAioc,  the  sun,  and  rpexoi, 
to  turn  ;  rponri,  a  turning.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  showing  when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and 
the  equinoctial  line.  Encyc. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  heliotropium. 

3.  A  mineral,  a  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  quartz, 
of  a  deep-green  color,  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
It  is  usually  variegated  with  blood-red  or  yellowish 
dots,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  loses  its  color.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  chalcedony,  colored  by  green  earth  or  chlorite. 

Cleaveland.     Ure. 
HEL-I-SPHER'ie,         )  „      r,  ...   „^      .      •  , 
HEL-I-SPHEl{'I€-AL,  j  °"     lhel,x  and  ^"^ 

Spiral.  The  helispherical  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in 
navigation,  so  called  because,  on  the  globe,  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  coining  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it.  Barlow. 

HE'LIX,  re. ;  pi.  Hel'i-ces. *  [Gr.  cAtf,  a  winding.] 
"1.  A  spiral  line,  as  of  wire  in  a  coil ;  a  circumvo- 
lution ;  a  winding,  or  something  that  is  spiral  ;  as,  a 
winding  staircase  in  architecture,  or  a  caulicule  or 
little  volute  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital. In  anatomy,  the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

2.  In  zoology,  the  snail-shell. 
HELL,  re.     [Sax.   hell,   helle ;  G.   holle;  D.   hel,   helle; 
Sw.  helvete  ;  Dan.  hclvede.     Ou.  hole,  a  deep  place, 
or  from  Sax.  helan,  to  cover.] 

1.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked 
after  death.     Matt.  x.     Luke  xii. 

Sin  is  hell  begun,  as  religion  is  heaven  anticipated.    J.  Lathrop. 

2.  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death  ; 
the  lower  regions,  or  the  grave  ;  called  in  Hebrew 
sheol,  and  by  the  Greeks  hades.     Ps.  xvi.    Jon.  ii. 

3.  The  pains  of  hell ;  temporal  death,  or  agonies 
that  dving  persons  feel,  or  which  bring  to  the  brink 
of  the"  grave.     Ps.  xviii. 

4.  The  gates  of  hell ;  the  power  and  policy  of  Satan 
and  his  instruments.     Matt.  xvi. 

5.  The  infernal  powers. 

While  Saul  and  hell  crossed  his  strong  fate  in  vain.       Cowley. 

6.  The  place  at  a  running  play  to  which  are  car- 
ried those  who  are  caught.  Sidney.     ' 

7.  A  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  his  shreds, 
or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  Hudibras. 

8.  A  dungeon  or  prison.     [Obs.] 

9.  A  gambling-house. 
HELL'-BEND-ER,   re.    A  name   given  to  the  large 

North  American  salamander. 
HELL'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  hell.  S'lak. 

HELL'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  hell. 
HELL'-BRF.D,  a.     Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HELL'-BREW-£D,  (-brude,)  a.     Prepared  in  hell. 
HELL'-BROTH,  n.    A  composition  for  infernal  pur- 


HELL'-GAT,  n.    A  witch ;  a  hag. 


Middleton. 
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HEL 

HELL'-eON-FOUND'ING,a.    Defeating  the  infernal 

powers.  Beuum.  Sr  Fl. 

HELL'-DOOM-ED,  a.     Doomed   cr  consigned  to  hell. 

Milton. 
HELL'-GOV-ERN-JSD,  a.     Directed  by  hell.     Shak. 
HELL'-HAG,  n.     A  hag  of  hell. 
HELL'-HAT-ED,  a.    Abhorred  as  hell.  Skak. 

HELL'-H  AUNT-ED,  a.    Haunted  by  the  devil. 

Dryden. 
HELL'-HOTJND,  n.     A  dog  of  hell ;  an  agent  of  hell. 

Dnjden.     Milton. 
HELL'-KITE,  n.    A  kite  of  an  infernal  breed. 

Shak. 
HEL-LAN-OD'ie,  n.     [Gr.  IWnv  and  iii<ti).] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  judge  of  (lie  games,  exercises, 
or  combats,  who  decided  to  which  of  the  candidates 
the  prizes  belonged.] 
HEL'LE-BORE,  n.  [L.  helleborus  ;  Gr.  iXXe/Sopo;.] 
The  name  of  several  plants  . . f "  different  genera,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  black  hellebore, 
Christmas  rose,  or  Christmas  flower,  of  the  genus 
Helleborus,  and  the  white  hellebore,  of  the  genus  Ver- 
atrum.  Both  are  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  are  used 
in  medicine  as  evacuants  and  alteratives.  Cyc. 

HEL'LE-BO-RISM,  n.  A  medicinal  preparation  of 
hellebore.  Farrand. 

SILSie^'i-    [<*.  aw^m,-*-] 

Pertaining    to    the    Hellenes,    or    inhabitants    of 
Greece    so  called  from    Hellas,  in  Greece,  or  from 
Hellen. 
HEL'LEN-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  tHui/toaioc.] 

A  phrase  in  the  idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of 
the  Greek  language.  Addison. 

HEL'LEN-IST,  n.     [Gr.  tXXnvis-yc.] 

1.  A  Grecian  Jew  ;  a  Jew  who  used  the  Greek 
language.  Campbell.     Encyc. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 
HEL-LEN-IST'IC,   a.     Pertaining   to  the   Hellenists. 

The  Hellenistic  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  or 
used  by  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  where  the  Greek  language  prevailed. 

Campbell. 

HF.L-LEN-IST're-AL-LV,  adv.  According  to  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  Gregory. 

HEL'LEN-lZE,  v.  i.     To  use  the  Greek  language. 
Hammond. 

HEL'LES-PONT,  n.  A  narrow  strait  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  now  called  the  Dardanelles ;  a  part 
of  the  passage  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Egean 
Sea. 

HEL-LES-PONT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Helles- 
pont. Mitford. 

HEL'LI-ER,  n.  A  tiler,  or  slater.  [See  Hele.] 
[Not.  in  use.] 

HELL'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  hell.  _  Sidney. 

3.  Like  hell  in  qualities;  infernal;  malignant; 
wicked  ;  detestable.  South. 

HET,T,'TSH-T,Y,  ado.  Infernally;  with  extreme  ma- 
lignity; w.ckedlv  ;  detestably.  Bp.  Barlow. 

HELL  ISH-.\  ESS,' «.  The  qualities  of  hell,  or  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  extreme  wickedness,  malignity,  or  im- 
piety. 

HELL'WARD,  adv.     Toward  hell.  Pope. 

HELL'Y,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  hell.     Anderson. 

HELM,  a  termination,  denotes  defense  ;  as  in  Sighclm, 
victorious  defense.     [See  Helmet.] 

HELM,n.  [Sax.  hdma  :  G.  helm,  si  helm,  and  a  helve; 
D.  and  Dan.  helm  ;  Sw.  hielm ;  called,  in  some  dia- 
lects, hebnstock,  which  must  be  the  tiller  only  ;  prob- 
ably from  the  root  of  hold.] 

1.  The  instrument  by  which  a  ship  is  steered,  con- 
sisting of  a  rudder,  a  tiller,  and,  in  large  vessels,  a 
wheel.     [See  Rudder.]  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Station  of  government ;  the  place  of  direction 
or  management ;  as,  to  be  at  the  helm  in  the  adinin- 


Milton. 


HELM,  v.  t.    To  steer ;   to  guide ; 
used.] 
2.  To  cover  with  a  hemlet. 

HELM'ET,  \  '"■*  [Sax- hdm-    See  Helm-1 

*1.  Defensive  armor  for  the  head  ;   a  head-piece  ; 
morion.    The  helmet  is  worn  by  horsemen  to  defend 
the  head  against  the  broadsword. 

2.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  a  retort.  Boyle. 

4.  In  botany,  the  hooded   upper-lip  of  some  flow- 
ers. P.  Cyc. 

HELM'AGE,  n.    Guidance. 

SIlM^T-ED,  ]  «■    Furnished  with  a  helmet, 

HEL-MIN'THIG,  a.     [Gr.  IXpiuc,  a  worm.] 

Relating  to  worms  ;  expelling  worms. 
HEL-MIN'THIG,  n.    A  medicine  for  expelling  worms. 

Coxe. 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOG'TG,         )  a.    [See  Helminthol- 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOG'IG-AL,  (      ogy.]    Pertaining  to 

worms  or  vermes,  or  to  their  history. 
HEL-MIN-THOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  is  versed  in 

the  natural  history  of  venues  or  worms. 
HEL-MIN-THOL'0-GY,7t.  [Gr.  U/xii-s,  a  worm,  and 

Xoyog,  discourse.] 


HEL 

The  science  or  knowledge  of  vermes  or  worms  ; 
the  description  and  natural  history  of  vermes  or 
worms.]  Ed.  Encyc. 

HELM'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  hemlet.        Barlow. 
2.  Without  a  helm. 

HELMS'MAN,  n.     The  man  at  the  helm. 

HELM'WTND,  n.  A  wind  in  the  mountainous  parts 
ot   England,  so  called.  Burn. 

HK'LOT,  n.     A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta. 

HE'LOT-ISM,  n.  Slavery  ;  the  condition  of  the  He- 
lots, slaves  in  Sparta.  Stephens. 

HE'LOT-RY,  n.    The  collective  body  of  the  Helots. 
T.  B.  Macauley. 

HELP,  v.  t. ;  a  regular  verb ;  the  old  past  tense  and 
participle,  holp  and  holpcn,  being  obsolete.  [W. 
hclpu ;  Sax.  helpan,  hylpan;  G.  helfcn ;  D.  hclpcn; 
Sw.  luelpa;  Dan.  hnlper ;  Goth,  hilpan.] 

1.  To  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to  lend  strength  or  means 
toward  effecting  a  purpose  ;  as,  to  help  a  man  in  his 
work  ;  to  help  another  in  raising  a  building  ;  to  help 
one  to  pay  his  debts  ;  to  help  the  memory,  or  the  un- 
derstanding. 

2.  To  assist ;  to  succor  ;  to  lend  means  of  deliver- 
ance ;  as,  to  help  one  in  distress  ;  to  help  one  out  of 


3.  To  relieve  ; 


-  to  mitigate  pain  or  dis- 


Tlie  true  calamus  helps  a  cough.  Gerard. 

Sometimes  with  of;  as,  to  help  one  of  blindness. 
Shak. 

4.  To  remedy  ;  to  change  for  the  better. 

Cease  to  lament  for  what  (!iuu  canst  not  help.  Shak. 

5.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder.    The  evil  approaches, 
and  who  can  help  it  ? 

6.  To  forbear ;  to  avoid. 


Pope. 

To  help  forward ;  to  advance  by  assistance. 
To  help  on  ;  to  forward  ;  to  promote  by  aid. 
To  help  out :  to  aid  in  delivering  from  difficulty,  or 
to  aid  in  completing  a  design. 


To  help  over  ;  to  enable  to  surmount ;  as,  to  help 
one  over  a  difficulty. 

To  help  off;  to  remove  by  help;  as,  to  help  oJFtime. 
[Unus7iaL]  Locke. 

To  help  to;  to  supply  with  ;  to  furnish  with. 
Whom  they  would  lielp  to  a  kingdom.  —  1  Maccabees. 

Also,  to  present  to  at  table ;   as,  to  help  one  to  a 
glass  of  wine. 
HELP,  v.  i.    To  lend  aid ;  to  contribute  strength  or 
means. 

A  generous  present  helps  to  persuade,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 

person.  Gartli. 

To  help  out ;  to  lend  aid  ;  to  bring  a  supply. 
HELP,  n.     [W.  help.] 

1.  Aid  ;  assistance  ;  strength  or  means  furnished 
toward  promoting  an  object,  or  deliverance  from  dif- 
ficulty or  distress. 

Give  us  help  In 'in  ironM'1  ;  f  =  >  r  vu'n  is  the  help  of  man.  —  P6.  Ik. 

2.  That  which  gives  assistance  ;  he  or  that  which 
contributes  to  advance  a  purpose. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  South. 

God  is  a  very  prcs-mi  he<]<  in  lime  u!  LruuMe.—  Ps.  xlvi. 

3.  Remedy  ;  relief.  The  evil  is  done  ;  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  There  is  no  help  for  the  man ;  his  disease 
is  incurable. 

4.  A  hired  man  or  woman 

United  States. 
HELP'ED,  (lielpt,)  pp.     Aided  ;  assisted  ;  relieved. 
HELP'ER,  n.    One  that  helps,  aids,  or  assists ;  an  as 
sistant ;  an  auxiliary. 

2.  One  that  furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy. 
Compassion  —  is  oftentimes  a  helper  of  evils.  More. 

3.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted 
with  to. 

A  helper  to  a  husband.  Shak. 

4.  A  supernumerary 
HELP'FUL,   a.     That  { 

furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  object;  useful. 
2.  Wholesome;  salutary  ;  as,  helpful  medicines. 
Ralegh. 
HELP'FUL-NESS,  n.    Assistance  ;  usefulness. 

Milton. 
HELP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Assisting  ;  aiding  ;  support- 
ing. 
HELP'LESS,  a.  Without  help  in  one's  self;  desti- 
tute of  the  power  or  means  to  succor  or  relieve  one's 
self.  A  person  is  rendered  kelpies*-  by  weakness,  or 
want  of  means.    An  infant  is  helpless. 

2.  Destitute  of  support  or  assistance. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend  ?  Pope . 

3.  Admitting  no  help  ;  irremediable.     [JVbt  used.] 

4.  Unsupplied  ;  destitute.  [Spenser. 

Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require.  [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

HELP'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  succor.  Kid 

HELP'LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  strength  or  abl"^  ; 


HEM 


desires. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  sickness  to  reduce  our  extravagant  self- 

<  Mm     n'.m,  '    \i  .     in     _      .in       .    :   I      ,        ,':       , 

Buckminster. 

HELP'MATE, )  7i.    An  assistant ;  a  helper ;  a  com- 

lllffP'.MEET,  j       panion. 

HEL'TER-SKEL'TER;  cant  words  denoting  hurry 
and   confusion.      [Vulgar.]      &u.   L.   hilariter  anil 

celcriter,  or  Ch.  B^n,  Ar.  laL=J.  to  mix. 

HELVE,  (helv,)  n.    [Sax.  helf;  G.  helm,  a  helve  and  a 
helm  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  hold.] 
The  handle  of  an  ax  or  hatchet.  Johnson 

HELVE,  (helv,)  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  helve,  as 

HELVED,  pp.    Fitted  with  a  helve.  [an  ax. 

HEL-VET'IC,  a.  [Sax.  Hcefeldcn,  the  Helvetii.  Qu. 
hill-men,  or  high  hill-men.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Helvetii,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  now  Switzerland,  or  to  the  modern  states  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions;  as,  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  ;  Helvetic  states. 

HEL'VIN,  7i.     [from  Gr  !,Xioc,  the  »un  ] 

A  mineral,  of  a  yellowish  color,  occurring  in  regu- 
lar tetrahedrons,  with  truncated  angles.   Cleaveland. 

HELVING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  helve,  as  an  ax. 

HEM  ;  an  exclamation  whose  utterance  is  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  the  emo- 
tion may  suggest.  Smart. 

HEM,  71.     [Sax.  hem  ;  W.  hem  ;  Russ.  kaima.] 

1.  The  border  of  a  garment,  doubled  and  sewed 
to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  the  raveling  of  the 
threads. 

2.  Edge  ;  border.    Matt.  ix. 

3.  A  particular  sound  of  the  human  voice,  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  hern. 

HEM,  v.  t.    To  form  a  hem  or  border ;  to  fold  and  sew 
down  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it. 
2.  To  border ;  to  edge. 


Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe. 


Spenser. 


HEM,  v.  i.     [D.  hemmen.] 

To  make  the  sound  expressed  by  the  word  hem. 
HEM'A-CHaTE,  n      [Gr.  alpa,  blood,  and    axarrjc, 
agate.] 

A  species  of  agate,  of  a  blood  color.  Encyc. 

HEM-A-DYN-A-MOM'E-TER,  7i.      [Gr.  alpa,  blood, 
and  dynamometer,  which  see.] 

A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries. 
HEM-E-STAT'ie-AL,    a.       [Gr.    alua,    blood,    and 

Relating  to  the  weight  of  the  blood. 

HEM'A-TIN,  7i.     [Gr.  alua,  blood.] 

The  coloring  principle  of  logwood,  of  a  red  color 
and  bitterish  taste.  Chevreul. 

HEM'A-TITE,  n.  [Gr.  alparirr,;,  from  alua,  blood.] 
Red  hematite  is  a  variety  of  the  specular  ore  of 
iron.  Brown  hematite,  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  name  hematite  is  now  mostly  restricted  to  the 
latter  ore.  The  word  alludes  to  the  red  or  brownish- 
red  color  of  the  mineral  when  rubbed  or  powdered. 
Both  of  these  ores  are  used  extensively  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.  Dana. 

HEM-A-TIT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  hematite,  or  resem- 
bling it ;  composed  of  or  containing  hematite. 

HEM'A-TO-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  alpa,  blood,  and  KnXri,  a 

A  tumor  filled  with  blood. 
HEM-A  To'SIN,   ji.     One  of  the  proximate  principles 

of  the  blood,  containing  its  red  coloring-matter. 
HEM-A-To'SIS,  ji.     A  morbid  quantity  of  blood. 
HEM-E-RO-BAP'TIST,    n.      [Gr.    hp'-pa,    day,    and 
liaiTTo),  to  wash.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  bathed  every 
day.  Fulke. 

HEM'I,  in  composition,  from  the  Gr.  fipiavc,  signifies 

half,  like  demi  and  semi. 
HEM'1-CRa-NY,  71.     [Gr.  fiutavs,  half,  and  Kpavwv, 
the  skull.] 

A  pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of  the  head. 
HEM'I-C ?-€LE,  (-sl-kl,)  n.     [Gr.  >V"™*>"5-J 

A  half  circle  ;  more  generally  called  a  semicircle. 
HEM-I-DI'TONE,  n.    In  Greek  music,  the  lesser  third. 

[SeeDEMi-DiTONE.]  Busby. 

HEM-I-IlE'DRAL,   a.     [Gr.   Uptav,  half,  and   Upa, 
face.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  half 
of  the  similar  edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced. 

HEM'I-NA,  7i.     [L.]     In  Roman  antiquity,  a  measuie 

containing  halt  a  sextary,  and  according  to  Arbuth- 

not,  about  hall  a  pint  F.ngli-h  wine-measure.  Encyc. 

2.  In   medicine,   a    measure    equal    to    about    ten 

ounces.  Quincy. 

HEM-I-PLE'GI-A,  )  n.     [Gr.  fiutavc, half, and  eXnyn, 

HEM'I-PLE-GY,     )        a    stroke,    from    irAi/o-o-u,    to 

strike.! 
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A  palsy  Hint  affects  one  half  of  the  body  ;  a  par- 
alytic affection  on  one  side  of  the  human  frame. 

UEM-I-PrUS-MAT'I€,  a.     Half  prismatic. 
HK-MIP'TER,  n.  I        [Gr.    i,pi avc,    half,    and 

IIE-MIP'TER-A,  n.  pl.\    nrepov,  a  wing.] 

Terms  applied  to  insects  with  the  upper  wings,  or 
wing-covers,  usually  half  coriaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous, and  incumbent  on   each  other:  as  the 


ings 
IIP'TER-OUS,  j       half  coriaceous  and  halfm 

HENI'I-SPHERE,  71,     [Gr.  f,utc<baipiov.] 

1.  A  half  sphere;  one  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe, 
when  divided  by  a  plane  passing  ihrough  its  center. 
Particularly,  one  half  the  mundane  sphere.  The 
equator  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts. 
That  on  the  north  is  called  the  northern  hemisphere  ; 
the  other,  the  southern.  So  the  horizon  divides  the 
sphere  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemi- 
sphere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection  of  half  the 
terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere,  and  is  then  often  called 
planisphere, 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe. 
HEM-I-SPHER'IC,  |  a.  Containing  half  a  sphere 
HEM-I-SPHER'IC-AL,  i      or  globe  ;  as,  a  hemispheric 

Im'ihv  .,;    Imi'ih  .    ;{   h  e  on  sph  e  rlrol  holly. 

III'.',!  l-SPIIEIt'l'r.H,  n.     A  half  spherule. 
HEM'IS-TICH,  (hem'e-stik,)  n.     [Gr.  i,pio-ri\ioi<.] 
Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed. 

Dryden.     Encyc. 
HE-MIS'TICH-AL,  (he-mis'tik-al,)  a.    Pertaining  to 

a  hemistich  ;  denoting  a  division  of  the  verse. 
HEM'I-TdNE,  n.     [Gr.  fiutroviov.]  [Warton. 

A  half  tone  in  music  ;  now  called  a  Semitone. 
HEM'I-TRoPE,  a.     [Gr.    fipicvf,   half,  and    rpoirn,  a 
turning.] 

Half  turned  ;  a  hemitropr  enisial  is  one  in  which 
one  segment  is  turned  through  half  the  circumference 
of  a  circle.  The  word  is  used  also  as  a  noun.  Havy. 
HEM'LOCK,  n.  [Sax.  herniate;  the  latter  syllable  is 
the  same  as  leek.  Q.u.  is  it  not  a  border-plant,  a  plant 
growing  in  hedges?  ] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  ("Ionium,  whose  leaves  and 
root  are  poisonous.     [See,  also,  Water-Hemlock.] 

2.  A  North  American  tree,  of  the  genus  Abies  or 
Fir,  an  evergreen. 

3.  A  poison,  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  poi- 
sonous plant.     [See  Cicuta.] 

Pupuhr  n^'i'iv  inij'lii  lien  1 1 ; . v r ■  r.sc.ipH  Hi-'  imlelible  reproach 
of  decreeing  uillir-  .s.nur  cili/.ens  lii.-  hemlock  on  one  day, 
and  statues  on  the  next.  Federalist,  Madison. 

HEM'MED,  pp.  or  a.  Bordered  ;  edged ;  folded  and 
sewed  down  at  the  edge. 

HEM'MEL,  n.     [Dan.  hemmelig,  close.] 
A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle.     [Local] 

HEM'MING,  ppr.  Bordering;  folding  and  sewing 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  cloth. 

HE-MOP'TY-SIS,  I   n.     [Gr.  oi,<o,  blood,  and  irrvais, 

HE-MOP'TO-E,      j       a  spitting.] 
A  spitting  of  blood. 

HEM'OR-RHAGE,  ti.  [Gr.  alpoppayta;  alpa,  blood, 
and  l>rj)  mioj,  to  burst.] 

Any  discharge  of  blood  from  vessels  destined  to 
contain  it.  The  ancients  confined  the  word  to  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose ;  but  in  modern 
use,  it  is  applied  to  a  flux  from  the  nose,  lungs,  in- 
testines, &c.  Encyc. 

HEM-OR-RHAG'IC,  (-raj'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  flux 
of  blood  ;  consisting  in  hemorrhage. 

HEM-OR-RHOID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hemor- 
rhoids ;  as,  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  Consisting  in  a  flux  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of 
the  anus. 

HEM'OR-RHOIDS,  ti.  [Gr.  aluoppotc  ;  alpa,  blood, 
and  p»o;,  a  flowing.] 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  anus  ; 
the  piles  ;  in  Scripture,  einerods 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  tumors  formed  by  a 
morbid  dilatation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  When 
they  do  not  discharge  blood,  they  are  called  blind 
piles  ;  when  they  occasionally  emit  blood,  bleeding  or 
open  piles.  Cye.     Parr. 

HEMP,  B.  [Sax.  henep  ;  G.  hanf;  D.  hennep  or  kennip  ; 
Sw.  hampa ;  Dan.  hamp  ;  Fr.  chanvre  ;  Arm.  canub ,- 
Ir.  cannaib,  cnaib ;  L.  cannabis;  Gr.  Kavvaftts;  Sp. 
canamo;  ft.  canapa  ;  Russ.  konoprl.  It  is  found  in  the 
-Arabic.     See  Class  Nb,  No.  20,  26.] 

1.  A  fibrous  plant,  of  the  genus  Cannabis,  whose 
skin  or  bark  is  used  for  cloth  and  cordage.  Hence, 
cant-as,  the  coarse,  strong  cloth  used  for  sails. 

2.  The  skin  or  rind  of  the  plant,  prepared  for  spin- 
ning. Large  quantities  of  hemp  are  exported  from 
Russia. 

HEMP-AG'RI-MO-NY,  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Eu- 

patorium. 
HEMP'£N,  (hemp'n,)  a.  Made  of  hemp  ;  as,  a  hempen 

cord 
HEMP'  -NET-TLE,  n.    An  annua]  plant  of  the  genus 

Galeopsis,  whose  flower  has  a  grotesque  figure. 

Loudon. 
HEMP'Y,  «.     Like  hemp.     [Unusual.]  Howell. 

HEN,  ti.     [Sax.  hen,  henne;   G.  henne;   D.  to;  Sw. 


Iiiina;  Dan.  ItSne.  In  Goth,  nana,  Sax.  han,  hana,  is  I 
a  cock  ;  G.  halm  ;  D.  haan.  In  Sw.  and  Dan.  hane  is 
a  cock,  the  male  of  a  fowl,  and  /ia?i  is  he,  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.] 

The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl ;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  female  of  the  domestic  fowl  of 
the  gallinaceous  kind,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  the 
barn  door  fouJo. 

HEN'BANE,  n.  [hen  and  6a7ie.]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Hyoscyamus,  of  several  species.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and"  seeds,  are  poisonous.  Encyc. 

HEN'BIT,  ti.  A  name  common  to  several  plants ; 
also  called  Dead-nettle,  or  Speedwell,  which  see. 

HEN'-COOP,  n.     A  coop  or  cage  for  fowls. 

HEN'-DRIV'ER,  ti.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

HEN'-HARM,  j  ti.     A  species  of  buzzard,  Falco 

HEN'-HAR-RI-ER,  j  ganeus  of  Linnteus.  It  de- 
rives its  English  name  from  its  persecutions  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Edin.  Encyc. 

HEN'-HEART-ED,  a.     Cowardly;    timid  ;  dastardly. 

HEN'-HOUSE,  71.     A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls. 

HEN'-PECK-ioD,  (-pekt,)  a.     Governed  by  the  wife. 

HEN'-ROOST,  7t.  A  place  where  poultry  rest  at 
night.  Addison. 

HENS'FEET,  ti.     A  plant,  hedge  fumitory.     Johnson. 

HENCE,  (hens,)  adv.  [Sax.  Aeoita ;  Scot,  hyne  ;  G. 
Mb.] 

1.  From  this  place. 

Aris-,  let  us  go  hence.  —  John  xiv. 


3.  From  this  c 
inference,  or  de 
stated. 

Hence,  perhaps,  il 


It  sometimes  denotes  an  inference,  or  consequence, 
resulting  from  something  that  follows. 


Wh-i.c-  ( 


,.1,.|     n-i 


nonir  y- 'ii  ? 


.  «?&£,-. Jamil 
4.  From  this  source,  or  original. 

All  other  faces  borrowed  fieiice.  Suckling. 

Hence  signifies  from  this,  and  from,  before  hence,  is 

not  strictly  correct.     But  from  hence  is  so  well  estab 

lished  by  custom,  that  it  may  not  be  practicable  tc 

correct  the  use  of  the  phrase. 

Hence  is  used  elliptically  and  imperatively,  for  go 
hence  ;  depart  hence ;  away  ;  begone. 

Hence  with  your  little  ones.  Shak. 

Hence,  as  a  verb,  to  send  off,  as  used  by  Sidney,  is 
improper. 
HENCE-FORTH',  (hens-forth',)  adv.     Fro.T.  this  time 
forward. 

I  never  from  iliv  side  lienrr/orth  will  stray.  Milton. 

HENCE-FOR'WARD,   (hens-for'ward),  adv.      From 

this  time  forward;  henceforth.         Shak.     Dryden. 
HENC II'M AN  I  n.     [Sax.  hinc,  a  servant.] 
HENCH'BOY,  j      A  page  ;  a  servant.     [Obs.] 
Shak,      " 


",  ...  ,v. 


lold  on  ;  to  occupy.  [Obs.] 
The' preterit  of  Hend  is  also  Hint.  [Shak. 

HEND,  orHEND'Y,  a.     Gentle.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 
HEN-DEC A-GON,    71.      [Gr.    ivdsKit,    eleven,    and 
yoivta,  an  angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  as 
manv  angles.  Encyc. 

HEN-DE€-A-SYL-LAB'I€,   a.      Pertaining  to  a  line 

of  eleven  syllables. 
HEN-DEC-A-'SYL'LA-BLE,    71.       [Gr.    kvleica    and 
avWaftri.] 
A  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables.  Warton. 

HEN-DI'A-DYS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  Iv  Sta  ovotv,  one 
by  two.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
presented  by  two  words  or  phrases. 
HEN'NA,  7j.  [Arabic]  A  deciduous,  tropical  tree,  or 
shrub,  of  the  genus  Lawsonia.  Also,  a  paste  made 
of  its  pounded  leaves,  and  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Asiatics  for  dyeing  their  nails,  &c,  of 
an  orange  hue.  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for 
dyeing  their  beards,  the  orange  color  being  after- 
ward changed  to  a  deep  black,  by  the  application  of 
indigo.  Loudon.     Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

HEP,  n.     The  fruit  of  the  wild  dog-rose.     [See  Hip.] 
HE'PAR,  71.     [L.  hepar,  the  liver  ;  Gr.  fitrap  ] 

A  combination  of  sulphur  with  an  alkali,  or  rather 
with  the  metallic  base  of  an  alkali,  was  formerly 
called  by  chemists  hepar  sulphuris,  liver  of  sulphur, 
from  its  brown-red  color.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  all  combinations  of  alkali,  or  earth,  with 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus.  Nicholson. 

The  hepars  are,  by  modern  chemists,  called  sulphu- 
rets.  Fourcroy. 

HE-PAT'I€,  I  a.       [L.   hepaticus ;    Gr    {inartKoc, 

HE-PAT'IG-AL,  j      from  .'.trap,  the  liver.] 

Pertaining  to  the   liver  ;    as,  hepatic  gall  ;   hepatic 

pain  ;  hepatic  artery  ;  hepatic  flux.    Quincy.  Arbuthnot. 

Hepatic  air,  or  gas,  is  a  fetid  vapor,  or  elastic  fluid, 

emitted  from  combinations  of  sulphur  with  alkalies, 

earths,  and  metals.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 


This  species  of  air  is  now  called  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas.  Fourcroy. 

Hepatic  mercurial  ore,   or   hepatic   cinnabar.      See 
Cinnabar. 
HEP'A-TITE,  71.    A  gem,  or  mineral,  that  takes  its 
name  from  the  liver.     Plin.  1.  37,  II. 

Hepatite  is  a  name  given  to  the  fetid  sulphate  of 
baryta.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  globular  masses,  and 
is  either  compact,  or  of  a  foliated  structure,  lly 
friction,  or  the  application  of  heat,  it  exhales  a  fet- 
id odor,  like  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Cleaveland. 
HEP-A-TI-ZA'TION,  ti.      The.  act  of  impregnating 
with  sulphureted   hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Conversion  into  a  substance  resembling  the  liv- 
er. Dunglison. 
HEP'A-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  with  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas. 
2.  To  fill  with  blood  or  plastic  matter.     Dunglison. 
HEP'A-TIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Impregnated  or  combined 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas;    gorged  with  blood 
or  plastic  matter. 

Ou  the  rig-hl  of  the  river  were  two  wells  of  hepatized  water. 

Barrow. 

HEP-A-TOS'CO-PY,  71.      [Gr.   ,'nrap,  the  liver,  and 

The  art  or  practice  of  divination  by  inspecting  the 
liver  of  animals.  Encyc. 

HEP'PEN,  a.     [Sax.  Jurplic] 

Neat ;  fit ;  comfortable.  Grose. 

HEP'TA  CHORD,  (-kord,)  n.  [Gr.  tma,  eeven,  and 
Xop&n,  chord.] 

A   system    of   seven   sounds.     In   ancient  poetry, 
verses  sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  different 
notes.    In  this  sense   the  word  was  applied  to  the 
lyre,  when  it  had  but  seven  strings.     One  of  the  in- 
tervals is  also  called  a  heptachord,  as  containing  the 
same  number  of  degrees  between  the  extremes.  Encyc. 
HEP'TaDE,  71.     The  sum  or  number  of  seven. 
HEP'TA-GLOT,  71.     [Gr.  hnra,  seven,  and  yXoirra, 
language.] 
A  book  of  seven  languages. 
HEP'TA-GON,  n.     [Gr.  inra,  seven,  and  yowta,  an 
angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  consisting  of  seven 
sides  and  as  many  angles. 

In  fortification,  a  place  that  has  seven  bastions  for 
defense.  Encvc. 

HEP-TAG'ON-AL,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 
Hcptagonal  numbers  ;  in  arithmetic,  a  sort  of  polygonal 
numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the 
corresponding  arithmetical  progression  is  5.  One  of 
the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that  if  they  are 
multiplied  by  40,  and  9  is  added  to  the  product,  the 
sum  will  be  a  square  number.  Brande. 

HEP-TA-GYN'I-A,  71.     [Gr.  inra,  seven,  and  yvvn,  a 
female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  seven  styles. 
Liniueus. 
HEP-TA-GYN'f-AN,  )  a.    In    botany,  having    seven 
HEP-TAG'YN-OUS,   \     styles. 
HEP-TA-HE'DRON,  71.     A   solid  figure  with  seven 

sides. 
HEP-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.      [Gr.    inra,  seven, 
and  herahedral.] 

Presenting  seven  ranges  of  faces   one  above  an- 
other, each  range  containing  six  faces.   C'eavcland. 
HEP-TAM'E-KEDE,  71.     [Gr.  itrra,  seven,  and  pepic, 
part.] 

That  which  divides  into  seven  parts.     A.  Smith. 
HEP-TAN'DRl  A,   71.     [Gr.  irrra,  seven,  and  aj/ijp,  a 
male.] 


..  


HEP-TAN"GU-LAR,  a.     [Gr.  ttrra,  seven,  and  angu- 
lar.] 
Having  seven  angles. 

HEP-TAPHYL-LOUS,   a.      [Gr.    iirra,    seven,  and 
0i>.\W,  a  leaf.] 

Having  seven  leaves. 

HEf-TARCH'ie,  a.    Denoting  a  sevenfold   povern- 
ment.  Warton. 

HEP'TARCH-IST, )  71.     A  ruler  of  one  division  of  a 

IIEi"TAlff:il.  )      heptarchy.  Warton. 

HEP'TA RCH-Y,    71.     [Gr.   iirra,    seven,  and    apX'i, 
rule.] 

A  government  by  seven  persons,  or  the  country 
governed  by  seven  persons.  But  the  word  is  usually 
applied  to  England,  when  under  the  government  of 
seven  kings,  ordivided  mloseven  kingdoms  ;  as,  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
England,  when  subject  to  seven  independent  princes. 
These  petty  kingdoms  were  those  of  Kent,  the  South 
Saxons,  [Sussex,  |  West  Savons,  East  Saxons,  [Es- 
sex,! the  East  Angles,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 
ERsi.  of  England. 

HEP'TA-TEtJCH,  (-tuke,;  Ti.     [Gr.  irrra,  seven,  and 
rtv\oc,  book.] 
The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

HEP'-TREE,  71.    The  wild  dog-tose,  a  species  of  So- 
pn,  the  Rosa  canina. 

HER,  (hur  ;)  an  adjective,   01  pronominal   adjective, 
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HER 

of  the  third  [>erson.  [Sax.  hire,  sing.,  heoru,  pi.,  the 
possessive  case  of  he,  heo  ;  but  more  properly,  an  ad- 
jective, like  the  L.  suus.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  female  ;  as,  her  face  ;  her  head. 

2.  It  is  used  before  neuter  nouns  in  personifica- 
tion. 

peace.  —  Prov,  iii. 
Her  is  also  used  as  a  pronoun,  or  substitute  for  a 
female,  in  the  objective  case,  after  a  verb  or  prepo- 


Hers  is  primarily  the  objective  or  genitive  case,  de- 
noting something  that   belongs  to  a  female.     lint  it 
bjective 


stands  as  a  substitute  in  the 
case. 

Ar  i  v.-h.u  lr.   Cireine  wanted,  hers 


lust  be  con  - 
I  will  take 
Here  hers  is 


Here  hers  stands  for  krr  fortune  ;  but  it 
sidered  as  the  nominative  to  could  mend 
back  my  own  book,  and  give  you  hers. 
the  object  after  give. 
HER'ALD,  7i.     [Fr.  hermit,  for  herault ;  Arm.  herald, 
Jiarod  f  Sp.   heraldo  ;  Port,   araato  ;  It.  araldo  ;  G.  he- 
rald; W.  hrrodijr,  embassador  and  herald,  from  he- 
rawd,  a  defiance  or  challenge,  heriaw,  to  brandi 
threaten,  from  Mr,  a  push,  a  motion  of  defiance,  a 
challenge.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  send,  thrust,  or 
drive.] 

1.  An  officer  whose  business  was  to  denounce  or 
proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  bear  messages  from  the  commander 
of  an  army.     Hence, 

2.  A  proclaimer  ;  a  publisher;  as,  the  herald  of  an- 
other's fame. 

3.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor  ;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  tlie  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 


4.  An  ofheer  in  Gr. 
marshal,  order,  and 
emonies  at  coronatior 
creations  of  dukes 


at  Britain,  whose  business 
onduct,  royal  cavalcades,  cer- 
s,  royal  marriages,  installations, 
id  other  nobles,  embassies,  fu- 
neral processions,  dee]  nations  of  war,  proclamations 
of  peace,  &c.  ;  also,  to  record  and  blazon  the  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to  regulate  abuses 
therein.  Encyc. 

5.  Formerly  applied,  bv  the  French,  to  a  minstrel. 
HER'ALD,  i).  t.     To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.    Shale. 
HER'ALD-ED,  717).     Introduced,  as  by  a  herald. 
HER-AL'DIC,   a.     Pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry  ; 

as,  heraldic  delineations.  Warton. 

HER-AL'DI€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  heraldic  manner. 
HER'ALD-ING,  ppr.     Introducing,  as  bv  a  herald. 
HER'ALD-RY,  71.     The  art  or  office  of  a  herald,    iter- 
aldry  is  the  art,  practice,  or  science,  of  recording  gen- 
ealogies, and  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial.    It 
also  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the  marshaling  of 
cavalcades,  processions,  and  other  public  ceremonies. 
Encyc. 
HER'ALD-SHIP,  71.     The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 
HERB,  (erb,)  71.     [L.  hc.rba ;  Fr.  Iierbe  ;  It.  erba ;  Sp. 
yerba;  Port.  crva.     Q,u.  Ir.  forlm,  glebe,  that  is,  food, 
pasture,  subsistence  ;  Gr.  ayipffoi.] 

1.  A  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft  or  succulent 
stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to  the  root  every  year,  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  which 
have  ligneous,  or  hard,  woody  stems. 

Milne.    Martyn. 

2.  In  the  Linnamn  botanii,  that  part  of  a  vegetable 
which  springs  from  the  root  and  is  terminated  by  the 
fructification,  including  the  stem  or  stalk,  the  leaves, 
the  fulcra  or  props,  and  the  hibernacle. 

Milne.     Martyn. 
The  word  herb  comprehends  all  the  grasses,  and 
numerous  plants  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
HERB-CIIRIST'O-PHER,  71.     An  herb,  Aclma  spicata, 

whose  root  is  used  in  nervous  diseases.  Partington. 
HERB-ROB'ERT,  71.    A  plant,   a  species  of  Gera- 
nium. 
HER-BA'CEOUS,  (her-bi'shus,)  a.     [L.  herbaceus.] 
Pertaining  to  herbs  ;  having  the  nature  of  an  herb. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  such  as  perish  annually  down 
to  the  root ;  soft,  succulent  vegetables.     So,  a  herba- 
ceous stem  is  one  which  is  soft,  not  woody.     Herba- 
ceous, applied  to  animals  by  Derham,  is  not  author- 
ized.    [See  Herbivorous.] 
HERB' AGE,  (erb'aj  or  herb'aj,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  herbe.] 
1.  Herbs  collectively  ;  grass  ;  pasture  ;  green  food 
for  beasts. 
The  inftui 


1  thud 


nr.isfK's,  :hM 


2.  In  law,  the  liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in  the  for- 
est or  grounds  of  another  man.  Encyc. 

HERB'AG-£D,  a.     Covered  with  grass.       Thomson. 

HERB'AL,  (herb'al,)  n.  A  book  that  contains  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  plants,  or  the  classes,  gen- 
era, species,  and  qualities  of  vegetables.       Bacon. 

2.  A  hortus  siccus,  or  dry  garden  ;  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  preserved.     Encyc. 

HERB'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  herbs. 

IlERB'AL-IST,  71.  A  person  skilled  in  plants;  one 
who  makes  collections  of  plants. 


HER 

I  HERB'AR,  /!.     An  herb.     [Obs.]  Spense; 

I  HERB'AR-IST,  71.     A  herbulist.     [Little  used.] 

Dei-ham.     Boijl 
HER-BA'RI-TJM,  71. ;  pi.  Herbariums.   A  collection  of 
plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved.     Med.  Repos. 
2.  A  book  or  other  contrivance  for  thus  preserving 
HMtii'.'A  UfZIC.     See  Herborize.  [plants. 

HERB'A-RY,  n.     A  garden  of  plants.  Warton. 

IIIOKB'E-LET,  7i.     A  small  herb.  Shak. 

HERB'ER,  71.     Formerly,  an  arbor.     [See  Herbary.] 
IlERB-ES'CENT,  a.     [L.  kcrbescens.] 
Growing  into  herhs. 
),  a.     [L.  heroic 
red  with  herbs.     [Little  used.] 
HERB-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  herbs. 
IIKKI;  1ST,  11.     One  skilled  in  herbs. 
HERB-IV'O-RA,  71.  pi.    In  science,  animals  subsisting 

on  herbs  or  vegetables. 
HERB-IV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  herba  and  voro,  to  eat.] 
Eating  herbs  ;    subsisting  on   herbaceous  plants  ; 
feeding  on  vegetables.     The  ox  and   the  horse  are 
herbivorous  animals. 
HERB'l.ESS,  (erb)  »i.     Destitute  of  herbs.    Warton. 
IIHRB'O-RIST.     See  Herbalist.  Ray. 

HERB-O-RI-ZA'TION,  (herb-)  71.  [from  herborize.] 
The  act  of  seeking  plants  in  the  field;  botanical  re- 
search. 

2.  The  fimire  of  plants  in  mineral  substances.  [See 
Arborization.]  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

HERB'O-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek 
new  species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
characters,  and  to  class  them. 


He  herborized  as  he  traveled,  n 


Took, 


HERB'O-RTZE,  v.  t.  To  figure  ;  to  form  the  figures 
of  plants  hi  minerals.     [See  Arborize.]  Fourcroy. 

HERB'O-RtZ-A'D,  pp.  or  a.  Figured  ;  containing  the 
figure  of  a  plant ;  as  a  mineral  body. 

Daubetuon   h.i*  >hn\vn  that  herborized  stones  contain  very  fine 

HERB'O-RIZ-ING,  ppr.     Searching  for  plants. 

0.  Forming  the  figures  of  plants  in  minerals. 
HER'BOR-oUGH,  (her'bur-ro,)  71.     [Ger.  herherg.] 

Place  of  temporary  residence,  especially  for  troops. 
B.  Jonson. 
HERB'OUS,  <i.     [L.  hcrbosus.] 

Abounding  with  herb-. 
HERB'-YVOM-AN,  «.    A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 
HERB'Y,  a.    [laving  the  nature  of  herbs.   [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
HER-eO'LE-AN,   a.     [from  Hrrculcs.     See  Club  of 
Hercules.] 

1.  Very  great,  difficult,  or  dangerous;  such  as  it 
would  require  the  strength  or  courage  of  Hercules 
to  encounter  or  accomplish ;  as,  Herculean  labor  or 
task. 

2.  Having  extraordinary  strength  and  size;  as,  Her- 
culean limbs. 

3.  Of  extraordinary  strength,  force,  or  power. 
HER'€U-LES,  71.    A  hero  of  antiquity,  celebrated  for 

his  strength. 

2.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near 
Lyra.  P.  Cyc. 

HER-CYN'I-AN,  a.     [from  Hercyuia  ;  G.  hari,  resin.] 
Denoting  an  extensive  forest  in  Germany,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  now  in  Svvabia. 

HERD,  71.  [Sax.  herd,  heard ;  G.  herde;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
hiord:  Basque,  ardi.  Words  of  this  kind  have  for 
their  primary  sense,  collection,  assemblage.  So  in 
Saxon,  here  is  an  army.  It  may  be  from  driving,  W. 
gyr,  or  hir.] 

1.  A  collection  or  assemblage  ;  applied  to  beasts 
when  feeding  or  driven  together.  We  say,  a  herd  of 
horses,  oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  bucks,  harts, 
and,  in  Scripture,  a  herd  of  swine.  But  we  say,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  goats,  or  birds  A  number  of  cattle 
going  to  market  is  called  a  drove. 

2.  \A  company  of  men  or  people,  in  contempt  or 
detestation  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  rabble  ;  as,  a  vulgar  herd. 

HERD,  71.     [Sax.  hyrd  ;  G.  hirt ;  Sw.  herde ;  Dan.  hyrdc, 

or  hyrc  ;  from  the  same  root  as  the  preceding,  that  is, 

the  holder  or  keeper.] 

A  keeper  of  cattle  ;  used  by  Spenser,  and  still  used 

in  Scotland,  but  in  Eugli  li  now  seldom  or  never  used, 

except  in  composition  ;  as,  a  shepherd,  a  goatherd,  a 

swineherd. 
HERD,  v.  i.    To  unite  or  associate,  as  beasts  ;  to  feed 

or  run  in  collections.    Most  kinds  of  beasts  manifest 

a  disposition  to  herd. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  unite  in  companies  customa- 
rily. 

3.  To  associate  ;  to  become  one  of  a  number  or 
party.  Walsh. 

HERD,  v.  t.     To  form  or  put  into  a  herd.  B.  Jonson. 
HERD'ER,  71.     A  herdsman. 

HER'DER-ITE,  71.     [from  Herder,  who  discovered  it.] 
A  mineral  which  occurs  in  Saxony,  in  crystals  im- 
bedded in  fiuor.  Brande. 
HERD'ESS,  11.     A  shepherdess.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 
HERD-GROOM,  71.    A  keeper  of  a  herd.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
HERD'ING,  ppr.     Associating  in  companies. 
HERDS'-GRASS,  71.    A  name  given  to  various  grasses 
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which  are  highly  esteemed  for  hay,  particularly  Tim- 
othy, (Phleum  pratense,)  Fox  Tail,  (Jllopecurus  pra- 
tensis,)  and  Red  Top,  (Agrostis  vulgaris.) 

HERDS'MAN,  71.    A  keeper  of  herds  ;  one  employed 
in  tending  herds  of  cattle. 

2.  Formerly,  the  owner  of  a  herd.  [Formerly  spelt 
Herdmam.]  Sidney. 

HERE,  adv.    [Goth,  her;  Sax.  her;  G.  and  D.  Aier;  Sw. 
liar ;  Dan.  her.     It  denotes,  this  place.] 

1.  In  this  place  ;  in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is 
present ;  opposed  to  there.  Behold,  here  am  I.  Lodge 
here  this  night.     Build  here  seven  altars.     Scripture. 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter. 

3.  It  is  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt. 

Then  here's  for  earoesL  Dryden. 

4.  In  drinking  health. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  OmUy. 

It  is  neither  here  nor  there;  it  is  neither  in  this  place 
nor  in  that ;  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  another. 

Here  and  there  ;  in  one  place  and  another ;  in  a  dis- 
persed manner  or  condition  ;  thinly  ;  or  irregularly. 
HERE'A-BOUT,       )  [comp.,  here  and  about.]    About 
llEllF.'A-BdllTS,    (      this  place.  Addison. 

HERE-AFT'ER,  [comp.  here  and  after.]     In  time  to 
come  ;  in  some  future  time. 
2.  In  a  future  state. 
HERE-AFT'ER,  71.    A  future  state. 

'Tis  Heaven  it--'1f  that  ]  mnLs  oitj  hereafter.  Addison. 

HERE-AT',  [comp.  here  and  at.]     At  this.    He  was 

offended  Accra',  that  is,. at  this  saying,  this  fact,  &c. 
HeRE-BY',  [comp.  here  and  by.]     By  this. 

HERE-IN',  [comp.  here  and  in.]     In  this. 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.  —  John 

HERE-IN'TO,  [comp.  Aere  and  into.]    Into  this. 

Hooker. 
HERE-OF',  (hecr-off7,)  [comp.  Aere  and  of.]     Of  this ; 
from  this. 

Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant  Shak. 

HERE-ON',  [comp.  Aere  and  on.]     On  this.    Brown. 
HERE-OUT%  [comp.  Acre  and  out.]     Outof  this  place. 

Spenser. 
HeRE-TO'  )  [comp.  hart  and  unto  or  to.]     To  this. 

HERE-UN-TO',i  Hooker. 

HeRE-TO-FoRE',  [comp.  here  and  to/ore.]     In  times 

before  the  present ;  formerly.  Sidney. 

HeRE-UP-OA",  [romp.  Iter,-  and  upon.]     On  this. 
HEREWITH',  [comp.  Acre  and  with.]     With  this. 
Most  of  the  compounds,  of  Aere  and  a  preposition, 
are  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  or  at  least  are  deemed 
inelegant.    But  hereafter  ami  heretofore  are  in  elegant 
use.     Herein  and   hereby  are  frequently  used  in  the 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  discarded.     Indeed,  some  of  these  words 
seem  to  be  almost,  indispensable  in  technical  law 
language. 
HE-RED'IT-A-BLE,  a.    [from  the  root  of  Acir ;  L.  hat- 
red itas.] 

That  may  be  inherited.    [JVof.  TnucA  used.]   [See  In- 
heritable.] Locke. 
HE-RED'IT-A-BLY,  adv.    By  inheritance ;  by  right  of 
descent. 

The  onc-house-owners  belong  hereditably  to  no  private  persons. 
Tooke,  Rues.     Encyc. 

HER-E-DIT'A-MENT,  71.     [L.  hares,  hmrcdium.     See 
Heir.] 

Any  species  of  property  that  may  be  inherited  ; 
lands,  tenements,  any  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  that  may  descend  to  an  heir. 
Blackstone. 
A  corporeal  hereditament  is  visible  and  tangible ; 
an  incorporeal  hereditament  is  an  ideal  right,  existing 
in  contemplation  of  law,  issuing  out  of  substantial 
corporeal  property. 
HE-RED'IT-A-RI-LY,  adv.     By  inheritance;  by  de- 
scent from  an  ancestor.  Pope. 
HE-RED'IT-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  hereditaire  ;  It.  crcditurio 

1.  That  has  descended  from  an  ancestor.  He  is  in 
possession  of  a  large  hereditary  estate. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir; 
descendible  to  an  heir  at  law.  The  crown  of  Great 
Britain  is  hereditary. 

3.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  to 
a  child  ;  as,  hereditary  pride  ;  hereditary  braveiy  ;  Ae- 
rrdilary  disease. 

HER'E-MIT,  n.     A  hermit.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

HER-E-MIT'IC-AL,    a.      [See   Hermit.      It    should 

rather  be  written  Hermitical.]     Solitary;  secluded 

from  society.  .Pcyie. 

HER'E-SI-aRCH  or  HE-RE'SI-ARCH,  n.     [Gr.  alpc- 

i,  heresy,  and  apxoi,  chief.] 

A  leader  in  heresy ;  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics. 
StiUingflccU 
HER'E-SI-ARCH-Y,  ti.     Chief  heresy. 
HER-E-Sl-OG'RA-PHER,n.  [Gr.  aipecric  and  rpaeSw.] 
One  who  writes  on  heresies. 
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HER-E-SI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     A  treatise  on  heresy. 
HER'E-SY,  n.     [Gr.   alpcaic,  from  alpeoi,  to  take,  to 
hold  ;  L.  lucre-sis  :  Fr.  heresie.] 

1.  A  fundamental  error  in  religion,  or  an  error  of 
opinion  respecting  some  fundamental  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion. But  in  countries  where  there  is  an  established 
church,  an  opinion  is  deemed  heresy  when  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  church.  The  Scriptures  being  the 
standard  of  faiths  any  opinion  that  is  repugnant  to 
its  doctrines  is  heresy ;  but  as  men  differ  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  an  opinion  deemed  heretical  by 
one  body  of  Christians  may  be  deemed  orthodox  by 
another.  In  Scripture  and  primitive  usage,  heresy 
meant  merely  sect,  party,  or  the  doctrines  of  a  sect, 
as  we  now  use  denomination  or  persuasion,  implying 
no  reproach. 

2.  Heresy,  in  law,  is  an  offense  against  Christiani- 
ty, consisting  in  a  denial  of  some  of  its  essential 
doctrines,  publicly  avowed,  and  obstinately  main- 
tained. Blackstone. 

3.  An  untenable  or  unsound  opinion  or  doctrine  in 
politics.  Swift. 

HER'E-Tie,  n.t  [Gr.  alptriKoc ;  It.  eretico;  Fr.  here- 
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person  under  any  religion,  but  particularly 
the  Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions  repug- 
nant to  the  established  faith,  or  that  which  is  made 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  In  strictness,  among 
Christians,  a  person  who  holds  and  avows  religious 
opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
2.  Any  one  who  maintains  erroneous  opinions. 
Shak. 

HE-RET'I€-AL,  a.    Containing  heresy  ;  contrary  to 
the  established  faith,  or  to  the  true  faith. 

HE-RET'ie-AL-LY,   adv.      In  a  heretical   manner; 
with  heresy. 

HE-RET'IC-ATE,  v.  t.    To  decide  to  be  heresy. 

HER'E-TOG,     (  n.    [Sax.  heretoga,  here,  an  army,  and 

HER'E-TOCH,  i      teoche,  a  leader,  from  teogan,  tcon, 
to  lead,  L.  duco,  dux,  Eng.  to  tug.] 

Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  leader  or  com- 
mander of  an  army,  or  tlir  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  county  or  district.  This  officer  was  elected  by 
the  people  in  folkmote. 

HER'I-OT,  n.     [Sax.  heregeat;  here,  army,  and  gcat, 
tribute,  supply,  from  gcoian,  to  flow,  to  render.] 

In  English  lam,  a  tribute  or  fine  payable  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner,  landholder,  or 
vassal.  Originally,  this  tribute  consisted  of  military 
furniture,  or  of  horses  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
laws  of  Canute,  C.  69.  But  as  defined  by  modern 
writers,  a  hermt  is  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and 
chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  ,  or  a  render  of  the  best 
beast,  or  other  movables,  to  the  lord,  on  the  death  of 
the  tenant.  Heriots  were  of  two  sorts  ;  heriot  ser- 
vice, which  was  due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease 
of  lands  ;  and  lin-iot  custom,  which  depended  solely 
on  immemorial  usage.     IVtlkins.   Spelman.  Blackstone. 

HER'I-OT-A-BLE,  a.    Subject  to  the  payment  of  a 

HER'IS-SON,  n.     [Fr.,  a  hedgehog,  from  kerisser,' to 
bristle,  to  stand  out  as  hair.] 

In  fortification,  a  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron 
spikes  pointed  outward,  and  turning  on  a  pivot,  used 
to  block  up  a  passage.  Encyc. 

HER'IT-A-BLE,  a.     [from  the  root  of  heir,  L.  hares.] 
1.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  descent. 


2.  That  may  be  inherited.     [This  is  the  true  sense.] 

3.  Annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance.  In  Scots  law, 
heritable  rights  are  all  rights  that  affect  lands  or  other 
immovables.  Encyc.     Blackstone. 

HER'IT-AGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  heir.] 

1.  Inheritance  ;  an  estate  that  passes  from  an  an- 
cestor to  an  heir  by  descent  or  course  of  law  ;  that 
which  is  inherited.  In  Scots  low,  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies immovable  estate,  in  distinction  from  movable. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  saints  or  people  of  God  are 
called  his  heritage,  as  being  claimed  by  him,  and  the 
objects  of  his  special  care.     1  Pet.  v. 

HER'IT-OR,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  proprietor  or  landhold- 
er in  a  parish.  •  Jamieson. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DE'I-TY,  n.    Hermaphrodism. 

B.  Jonson. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DISM,        j  n.     [Infra.]    The  union 

HER-MAPH'RO-DIT-ISM,  ,  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DITE,  (-maf'ro-dite,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  ipimppodiToc;  'Epuns,  Mercury,  and  htppoai.Tr), 
Venus.] 

1.  An  animal  or  human  being  having  the  parts  of 
generation  both  of  male  and  female.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  a  flower  that  contains  both  the  sta- 
men and  the  pistil,  or  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
generation,  within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same 
receptacle.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

3.  A  plant  that  has  only  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Martyn. 
HER-MAPH'RO-DITE,  a     Designating  both  sexes  in 
the  same  animal,  flower,  or  plant. 
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Among  sailors,  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  is  one  that  is 
square-rigged  forward,  and  schooner-rigged  aft. 

Totten. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'I€,         >  a.     Partaking  of  both 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'IC-AL,  (      sexes.  Brown. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'IO-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  man- 
ner of  hermaphrodites. 

HER-ME-NEO'Tie,         j  a.     [Gr.  copnvcvTiunc,  from 

HER-ME-NEU'TIC-AL,  j  ipunvevs,  an  interpreter, 
from  "E,juo<;,  Mercury.] 

Interpreting;  explaining;  infolding  the  significa- 
tion ;  as,  herincneatic  theology,  the  art  of  expounding 
the  Scriptures.  Bloomfield.     Encyc. 

HER-ME-NEO'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the 
true  art  of  interpreting  words.  M.  Stuart. 

HER-ME-NEO'TICS,  n.  The  science  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  of  finding  the  meaning  of  an  author's  words 
and  phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others  ;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. _ 

HER'MES,  n.*  [Gr.  "Eppm,  Mercury.] 

In  ardi<Bologii,  a  name  given  to  rough,  quadrangu- 
lar stones  or  pillars,  having  a  head  sculptured  on  the 
top,  without  arms  or  body.  Such  stones  were  placed 
by  the  Greeks  in  front  of  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
Romans  as  boundaries  or  landmarks.  As  they  origi- 
nally bore  the  head  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  they  have 
been  called  by  his  name,  even  when  surmounted  by 
the  heads  of  other  deities,  &c.  Smith's  Diet. 

HER-MET'IO,         j  a.    [Fr.  hermctique  ;  Sp.  hrrmctico  ; 

HER-MET'IC-AL,  (  from  Gr.  'Eppm,  Mercury,  the 
fabled  inventor  of  chemistry.] 

1.  Designating  chemistry;  chemical;  as,  the  her- 

2.  Designating  that  species  of  philosophy  which 
pretends  to  solve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  from  the  three  chemical  principles,  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercuiy  ;  as,  the  hermetic  philosophy. 

3.  Designating  the  system  which  explains  the 
causes  of  diseases  and  the  operations  of  medicine, 
on  the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philosophy,  and 
particularly  on  the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid  ;  as, 
hermetical  physic  or  medicine.  Encyc. 

4.  Perfectly  close,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit,  can 
escape  ;  as,  a  hermetic  seal.  The  hermetic  seal  is 
formed  by  heating  the  neck  of  a  vessel  till  it  is  soft, 
and  then  twisting  it,  till  the  aperture  or  passage  is 
accurately  closed.  Encyc. 

Hermetic  boolis  ;  books  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
treat  of  astrology.  Bryant, 

Books  which  treat  of  universal  principles/of  the 
nature  and  orders  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine, 
and  other  topics.  Enfield. 

HER-MET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  hermet- 
ic art;  chemically;  closely;  accurately;  as,  a  vessel 
hrrmrtiralhi  sealed  or  closed. 

HER'MIT,  n.  [Fr.  hermite,  ermite;  Sp.  ermitano ;  It. 
eremita;  Gr.  cpriptrnc,  from  eo/iuo;,  solitary,  desti- 
tute. Perhaps  from  the  Sheinitic  Din,  to  cut  off  from 
society,  to  expel,  or  to  be  separated.  Class  Rm.  See 
Harem.] 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in 
solitude  ;  a  recluse  ;  an  anchoret.  The  word  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  person  who  lives  in  solitude,  disen- 
gaged from  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  devo- 
tion. 

2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  bound  to  prav  for  another. 

Shak. 
HER'MIT-AGE,  n.    The  habitation  of  a  hermit  ;   a 
house  or  hut  with  its  appendages,  in  a  solitary  place, 
where  a  hermit  dwells.  Milton. 

2.  A  cell  in  a  recluse  place,  but  annexed  to  an  ab- 
bey. Encyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine. 

HER'MIT-A-RY,  n.  A  cell  for  the  hermits  annexed 
to  some  abbey.  Howell. 

HER'MIT-ESS,  n.     A  female  hermit.       Drummond. 

HER-MIT'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or  to  re- 
tired life. 
2.  Suited  to  a  hermit.  Coventry. 

HER-MO-DAG'TYL,  n.  [Gr.  'E,oM(,  Mercury,  and 
SaKTvXos,  a  finger;  Mercury's  finger.] 

In  the  materia  medica,  a  root  brought  from  Turkey. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  flattened,  of  a  white  col- 
or, compact,  but  easy  to  be  cut  or  pulverized,  of  a 
viscous,  sweetish  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acri- 
mony. Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Colchi- 
cum  variegatum  ;  others,  the  root  of  the  Iris  tubero- 
sa.  It  was  anciently  in  great  repute  as  a  cathartic; 
but  that  which  is  now  furnished  has  little  or  no  ca- 
thartic quality.  Encyc. 

HER-MO-GK'NI-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics, so  called  from  their  leader,  Hermogcnes,  who 
lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He 
held  matter  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that 
souls  are  formed  of  corrupt  matter.  Encyc. 

HERN,  71.     A  heron,  which  see. 

liKK.VIULL.n.     A  plant. 

HER'NI-A,  71.   [Gr.  £pvia,from  epvoc, a  shooting  forth, 

In  surgery,  a  protrusion  of  some  organ  of  the  ab- 
domen through  an  interstice  in  its  parietes ;  pro- 
ducing a  soft  and  Mn'hily  elastic  tumor. 
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HER'NI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
hernia. 

HERN'SHA  W,  n.    A  heronshaw  or  heron.     [  Obs.] 
Spenser. 

HE'RO,  7i.  [L.  heros,  Gr.  i'/hwc,  a  demigod.  It  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  Ir.  carr,  noble,  grand,  a 
champion,  and  with  the  G.  herr,  D.  hecr,  lord,  mas 
ter.] 

1.  A  man  of  distinguished  valor,  intrepidity,  or 
enterprise  in  danger  ;  as,  a  hero  in  arms.      Cowley. 

2.  A  great,  illustrious,  or  extraordinary  person ; 
as,  a  hero  in  learning.     [Little  used.] 

3.  In  a  poem,  or  romance,  the  principal  personage, 
or  the  person  who  has  the  principal  share  in  the 
transactions  related  ;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulys- 
ses in  the  Odyssey,  and  /Eneas  in  the  iEneid. 

4.  In  pagan  mythology,  a  hero  was  an  illustrious 
person,  mortal  indeed,  1ml  supposed  by  the  populace 
to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his  death  to  be 
placed  ami.nu  the  gods.  Encyc. 

HE-Ro'DI  ANS,  7i.  pi.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
which  took  this  name  from  Herod;  but  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  their  peculiar  notions. 

HE-Ro'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hero  or  heroes  ;  as,  he- 
roic valor. 

2.  Becoming  a  hero  ;  bold  ;  daring  ;  illustrious  ; 
as,  heroic  action  ;  heroic  enterprises. 

3.  Brave;  intrepid;  magnanimous  ;  enterprising  ; 
illustrious  for  valor;  as,  Hector,  the  heroic  son  of 
Priam  ;  a  heroic  race. 

4.  Productive  of  heroes  ;  as,  a  heroic  line  in  pedi- 
gree. 

5.  Reciting  the  achievements  of  heroes ;  as,  a  he- 
roic poem. 

6.  Used  in  heroic  poetry  or  hexameter ;  as,  heroic 
verse  ;  a  heroic  foot. 

Heroic  age  ;  the  age  when  the  heroes,  or  those 
called  the  children  of  the  gods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived. 

HE-RO'I€-AL,  a.    The  same  as  Heroic,  [tittle  used.] 

IIE-Ro'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero; 
with  valor  ;  bravely  ;  counuieou-sly  ;  intrepidly.  The 
wall  was  heroically  defended. 

HE-RO-I-eOM'ie,  a.  [See  Hero  and  Comic.]  Con- 
sisting of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous  ;  denoting  the 
high  burlesque  ;  as,  a  hrroi-comic  poem. 

HEK'O-INE,  (her'o-in,)  it.     [Fr.  heroine,  from  hero.] 
A  female  hero  ;  a  woman  of  a  brave  spirit.    [Heko- 
ess  is  not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

HER'O-ISM,  Ti.t  LFr.  hcroisme.] 

The  qualities  of  a  hero  ;  bravery  ;  courage  ;  intre- 
pidity ;  particularly  in  war.  Broome. 

HER'ON,  7i.*  [Fr.]  A  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Ar- 
dea,  with  long  legs,  wings,  and  neck,  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  fish. 

HER'ON-RY,  7i.    A  place  where  herons  breed. 

Dcrham. 

HER'ON-SHAW,  7i.     A  heron.  Pennant. 

HE-RO-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  treats  of  heroes. 

HE'RO-SHIP,  7i.     The  character  of  a  hero.    Cowpcr. 

HER'PES,  ti.     [Gr.  ipwns,  from  ipiw,  to  creep.] 

Tetters  ;  an  eruption  of  the  skin  ;  erysipelas  ; 
ringworm,  &c.  This  disease  takes  various  names, 
according  to  its  form  or  the  part  affected. 

Coxe.     Encyc. 
A  term  applied  to  several  cutaneous  eruptions,  from 
their  tendency  to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  Cyc. 

An  eruption  of  vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters, 
accompanied  with  itching  or  tingling  ;  including  the 
shinnies,  ringworm,  &c.  Good. 

HER-PET'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  herpes  or  cutane- 
ous eruptions ;  resembling  the  herpes,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature  ;  as,  herpetic  eruptions.  Danoin. 

HEB  PET-O-LOG'IG,         )  a.      Pertaining  to   herpe- 

liiSH-PET-O-LOO'ie-AL,  j      tologv. 

HER-PE-TOL'O-GIST,  71.  A  person  versed  in  her- 
petologv,  or  the  natural  histurv  of  reptiles. 

HER-PE-TOL'O  GY,  71.  [Gr.  epitcjoc,  a  reptile,  \o- 
yoc,  discourse.] 

A  description  of  reptiles ;  the  natural  history  of 
reptiles,  including  oviparous  quadrupeds,  as  the  croc- 
odile, frog,  and  tortoise,  and  serpents.  The  history 
of  the  latter  is  called  ophiology. 

HER'RING,  71.  [Sax.  hairing;  Fr.  hareng;  Arm. 
harincq  ;  G.  hcring  ,-  D.  flaring  ;  It.  aringa ;  Sp. 
arenque ;  Port,  id.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Clupea.  Herrings,  when  they 
migrate,  move  in  vast  shoals,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
name  is  formed  from  the  Teutonic  here,  hcer,  an 
army  or  multitude.  They  come  from  high  northern 
latitudes  in  the  spring,  and  visit  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  America,  where  they  are  taken  and  salted  in 
great,  quantities. 

HER'RING-FISH'ER-Y,  71.  The  fishing  for  her- 
rings, which  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness with  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Americans. 

HERRN'HUT-ER,  n.  [Ger.]  One  of  a  sect  estab- 
lished by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf, 
called  also  Moravians. 

HERS,  (hurz,)  pron.  fem.  possessive:  as,  this  house 
is  hers,  that  is,  this  is  the  house  of  her.  But  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  hers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  noun  and  adjective,  in  the  nominative 
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case.     Of  tlie  two  houses,  hers  is  the  best ;  that  is, 

her  house  is  the  best. 
HER'SAL,  re.     Rehearsal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HER'SCHEL,  (her'shel,)  n.     A  planet  discovered  by 

Dr.    Herscliel,  in  1781,  first  called  Oeorgium  Stilus, 

and  now,  Uranus. 
HERSE,  (hers,)  n.     [Fr.  herse,  a  harrow,  a  portcullis, 

probably  from  cross-work  ;  radically  the  same  word 

as  Harrow,  which  see.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  lattice  or  portcullis  in  the  form 
of  a  harrow,  set  with  iron  spikes.  It  is  hung  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  moulinet,  and  when  a  gate  is 
broken,  it  is  let  down  to  obstruct  the  passage.  It  is 
called  also  a  sarrasin  or  cataract,  and  when  it  con- 
sists of  straight  stakes  without  cross-pieces,  it  is 
called  orgues. 

Herse  is  also  a  harrow,  used  for  a  chevau-x-de-frise, 
and  laid  in  the  way  or  in  breaches,  with  the  points 
up,  to  obstruct  or  incommode  the  march  of  an  en- 
emy. Encyc. 

2.  A  carriage  for  bearing  rorpses  to  the  grave; 
now  spelt  Hearse.  It  is  a  frame  only,  or  a  box, 
borne  on  wheels. 

3.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a  grave.  [  Ob- 
solete.] Wecver. 

4.  A  rehearsal  ;  "  the  holy  herse,"  rehearsal  of 
prayers.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

HERSE,  (hers,)  v.  t.     To  put  on  or  in  a  herse. 

2.  To  carry  to  the  grave.  [Shale.     Chapman. 

HER  SELF',  pron.  [her  and  self.]  This  denotes  a 
female,  the  subject  of  discourse  In-fore  mentioned, 
and  is  either  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  In 
the  nominative,  it  usually  follows  .sAe,  and  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  einphatical  distinction  ; 
as,  she  herself  will  bear  the  blame.  ,. 

The   daughter  of   Pharaoh  came   down   to  wash    herself.  — 
Exod.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  command  of  herself;  mistress  of 
her  rational  powers,  judgment,  or  temper.  The  wo- 
man was  deranged,  but  she  is  now  herself  again. 
She  has  come  to  herself. 

3.  In  her  true  character;  as,  the  woman  acts  like 
herself. 

HERSE'LIKE,  (hers'like,)  a.  Funereal ;  suitable  to 
funerals.  Bacon. 

HERS'IL-LON,  n.  [Fr.,  from  herse.]  In  the  military 
art,  a  plank  or  beam,  whose  sides  are  set  with  spikes 
or  nails,  to  incommode  and  retard  the  march  of  an 
enemy  ;  a  herse.  Brande. 

HER'Y",  v.  t.     [Sax.  herian.] 

To  regard  as  holy.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

HES'I-TAN-CY,  n.  [See  Hesitate.]  A  doubting; 
literally,  a  stopping  of  the  mind  ;  a  pausing  to  con- 
sider ;  dubiousness ;  suspense. 

The  reason  of  my  hesitancy  about  the  air  is —  Boyle. 

HES'I-TANT,  a.  Hesitating;  pausing;  wanting  vol- 
ubility of  speech. 

HES'I-TANT-LY,  adv.     With  hesitancy  or  doubt. 

HES'I-TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  hmsito  ;  Fr.  hesitcr;  from  hcesi, 
pret.  of  L.  htsreo,  to  hang.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action; 
to  be  doubtful  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination  ; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  ;  as,  he  hesitated 
whether  to  accept  the  offer  or  not.  We  often  hesitate 
what  judgment  to  form. 

It  is  never  transitjve,  unless  by  poetic  license. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

2.  To  stammer ;  to  stop  in  speaking. 
HES'I-Ta-TED,  pp.     Stopped  ;  paused  ;  doubted. 
HES'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  or  a.   Doubting  ;  pausing ;  stam- 
mering. 

HES'I-TA-TING-LY,  adv.     With  hesitation  or  doubt. 

[IES-I-Ta'TION,  n.  A  pausing  or  delay  in  forming 
an  opinion  or  commencing  action;  doubt;  suspen- 
sion of  opinion  or  decision,  from  uncertainty  what 
is  proper  to  be  decided.  When  evidence  is  clear,  we 
may  decide  without  hesitation. 

2.  A  stopping  in  speech  ;  intermission  between 
words;  stammering.  Swift. 

HES-PE'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  hesperius,  western,  from  hes- 
perus,  vesper,  the  evening  star,  Venus,  Gr.  compos.] 
Western  ;  situated  at  the  west. 

HES-PE'RI-AN,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  a  western  coun- 
try. J.  Barlow. 

HES'SIAN,  (hesh'an,)  a.  Relating  to  Hesse,  in  Ger- 
many. 

HES'SIAN-FL-?,  re.  [So  called  from  the  opinion  that 
it  was  brought  into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops, 
during  the  revolution.] 

A  small,  two-winged  fly  or  midge,  nearly  black, 
very  destructive  to  young  wheat.  It  is  the  Ctr.ido- 
nnjiii  destructor  of  Say.  E.  C.  Herriclt. 

HEST,  re.  [Sax.  hazse  ;  G.  geheiss,  a  command  ;  hcis- 
sen,  to  call,  to  bid  ;  D.  heeten.     See  Heat.] 

Command  ;  precept ;  injunction  ;  order.       Shah. 
[Now  obsolete,  but  it  is  retained  in  the  compound, 
behest.] 

HES-TERN'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  yesterday.   Smart. 

HES'Y-eUAST,  re.     [Gr.  havxos.] 

A  quietist.  Bib.  Repository* 

HET'E-RAR-GHY,  re.    [Gr.  irepos,  another,  and  apxn, 


rule 


The  government  of  an  alien. 


Bp.  Hall. 
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HET  E-RO-ClR'€AL,  a.*  [Gr.  irtoos,  and  Ktpics.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  lishes  which  have  the  upper 
fork  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower.         Agassh. 

HET'E-RO-€LITE,  re.  [Gr.  inponXi-ov  ;  irepos,  an- 
other, or  different,  and  kXitoc,  from  k\iuoj,  to  in- 
cline, to  lean.] 

1.  In  giammar,  a  word  which  is  irregular  or  anom- 
alous either  in  declension  or  conjugation,  or  which 
deviates  from  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in  words 
of  a  like  kind.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  nouns 
irregular  in  declension. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forms.  Johnson. 

HET'E-RO-CLITE,  )  a.     Irregular ;  anomalous  ; 

HET-E-RO-€LIT'ie,  >  deviating  from  ordinary 
HET-E-RO-€LIT'ie-AL,  )  forms  or  rules.  Brown. 
HET-E-ROC'LI-TOUS,  a.  Heteroclitic.  [JVotinuse.] 
HET'E-RO-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  irepoi,  another,  different, 
and  o  ifa,  opinion.] 

1.  In  theology,  heretical ;  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
doctrines  of  the  true  church  ;  or,  more  precisely,  con- 
trary to  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures;  as,  a 
heterodox  opinion  ;  opposed  to  Orthodox. 

2.  Repugnant  to  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  es- 
tablished church. 

3.  Holding  opinions  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures ;  as,  a  heterodox  divine  ;  or  holding 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  an  e-tahlished  church. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-LY,  adv.     In  a  heterodox  manner. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  heterodox. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-Y,  n.  Heresy  ;  an  opinion  or  doc- 
trine contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
contrary  to  those  of  an  established  church. 

HET-E-ROG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  irepos,  different,  and 
j-iijiuc,  marriage.] 

In  botany,  having  different  essential  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. 

HET'E-RO-GENE,  a.     [Obs.]     [See  the  next  word.] 

HET-E-RO-GE'NE-AL,     )  a.    [Gr.  tnpos,  other,  and 

HET-E-RO-Ge'NE-OUS,  J      ,  £i-oc,  kind.] 

Of  a  different  kind  or  nature  ;  unlike  or  dissimilar 
in  kind  ;  opposed  to  Homogeneous. 

The    light  win**-    rivs   an'  .ill    :il[l;"    r li"inj;iUe,   I   call    simple, 

hoinogen'-al,  and  siinil.n  ;  and    Ih. a   whose   rays   are   some 

more  refiMiu'il'l'    II,  ,n  oiIkts,  I  ,:,i|l  compound,  licl.'rozc.ip'z!, 

and  dissimilar.  Newton. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  are  such  as  are  of  different 

genders  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  as,  hie 

locus,  of  the  masculine  gender  ill  the  singular,  and 

hi  loci  and  luce  loca,  both  masculine  and  neuter  in  the 

plural.     Hoc  ca-lum,  neuter  in  the  singular;  hi  ceeli, 

masculine  in  the  plural. 

Heterogeneous  /juuu/tt/rs,  in  mathematics,  are  such 
as  are  incapable  of  being  compared  together  in  re- 
spect to  magnitude.  Brande. 

Heterogeneous  surds,  are  such  as  have  different 
radical  signs.  Barlow. 

HET-E-RO-GE-NE'I-TY,  re.      Opposition  of  nature  ; 
contrariety  or  dissimilitude  of  qualities.    [J  11  formed.] 
2.  Dissimilar  part ;  something  of  a  different  kind. 
Boyle. 
HET-E-RO-GE'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.     Difference  of  na- 
ture-  anil    quality;    dissimilitude    or    contrariety    in 
kind,  nature,  or  qualities. 
HET-E-RO-PATH'ie,  a.     The  same  as  Allopathic. 
HET-E-ROPH'YL-LOUS,    a.      [Gr.    irepos,   diverse, 
and  0vXAok,  leaf.] 

Having  leaves  different  from  the  regular  form.     A 
heterophyllous  violet  is   one   which   has  leaves   not 
analogous  to  the  leaves  of  other  violets. 
HET'E-RO-POD,  re.     One  of  an  order  of  molluscous 
animals,  whose  foot  is  compressed  into  a  vertical, 
muscular  lamina,  serving  for  a  fin. 
HET-E-ROP'TIGS,  n.     [See  Optics.]     False  optics. 
Spectator. 
HET-E-ROS'CIAN,  n.    [Gr.  ircpoc,  other,  and  oxia, 
shadow.] 

Those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  called  heteros- 
cians,  whose  shallows  fall  one  way  only.  Such  ate 
those  who  live  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  cir- 
cles. The  shadows  of  those  who  live  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  fall  northward  ;  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  fall  south- 
ward ;  whereas  the  shadows  of  those  who  dwell  be- 
tween the  tropics  fall  sometimes  to  the  north  and 
sometimes  to  the  south. 
HET-E-ROS'CIAN,  a.     Having  the  shadow  fall  one 

way  only.  Oregon/. 

HET'E-RO-SITE,  re.  A  mineral,  of  a  greenish-gray 
or  bluish  color,  becoming  violet  on  exposure,  and 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  oxyds  of  iron 
and  manganese.  Dana. 

HET-E-ROT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Irepos,  another,  and 
repvio,  to  cleave.] 

Having  a  different  cleavane  ;  applied  to  a  species 
of  the  feldspar  family,  because  the  cleavage  differs 
from  that  of  common  feldspar.  Dana. 

HET  E-ROT'RO-PAL,     (         r„,    ,   „  .       „       , 

HET-E-ROT'RO-POUS,  \  a-  [Gr>  iTepoi  and  Tp£7rw^ 
In  botany,  when  the  micropyle  is  at  neither  end  of 
the  seed,  the  embryo  will  be  neither  erect  nor  in- 
verted, but  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  direction 
with  respect  to  the  seed,  and  is  then  said  to  be  hete- 
rotropoas,  or  heterotropal.  Lindlcy. 
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HET'MAN,  n.     A  Cossack  commander-in-chief. 

HEU'LAND-tTE,  re.  [from  M.  Heuland.]  A  mineral 
of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  in  amygdaloid,  in 
pearly,  foliated  masses,  and  also  crystallized  in 
rhomhoidal  prisms,  with  the.  basal  plane  pearly.  It 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  about  15 
per  cent,  of  water.  Dana. 

HEW,  (hu,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Hewed  ;  pp.  Hewed  or 
Hewn.  [Sax.  heawian;  G.  hauen;  D.  houwen;  Sw. 
hugga ;  Dan.  hugger.  In  Sw.,  hugg  is  a  cut,  a 
slash  ;  Dan.  hug,  a  beating,  a  striking ;  so  that  the 
primary  sense  is  to  strike,  to  drive  with  the  hand. 
See  Hoe.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  ax,  or  other  like  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  even  surface  or  side  ;  as, 
to  hew  timber. 

2.  To  chop  ;  to  cut ;  to  back  ;  as,  to  hew  in  pieces. 

3.  To  cut  with  a  chisel ;  to  make  smooth  ;  as,  to 
hew  stone: 

4.  To  form  or  shape  with  an  edged  instrument ; 
with  out ;  as,  to  hew  out  a  sepulcher.    Is.  xxii. 

5.  To  form  laboriously. 

I  now  pass  my  days,  not  studious   nor  idle,  rather  polishing  old 
works  than  hewing  out  new  ones,     [unusual.]        Pope. 

To  hew  down  :  to  cut  down  ;  to  fell  by  cutting. 
To  hew  off;  to  cut  off;  to  separate  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 
HEW,  re.     Destruction  bv  cutting  down.         Spenser. 

2.  Color.     [See  Hoe.] 
HEWED,  pp.  or  a.     Cut  and  made  smooth  or  even  ; 
chopped  ;  hacked  ;  shaped  by  cutting  or  by  a  chisel. 
I!  EW'LIt ,  n.     line  wlie  heus  w,mkj  or  stone. 
HEWING,  ppr.     Cutting  and  making  smooth  or  even; 


HEX'A-CIIORD,  ?i.     [Gr.  if,  six,  anil  \n.wi,,  a  chord.] 
In  ancient  music,  an  imperfect  chord  called  a  sixth. 
Also,  an  instrument  of  six  chords  or  strings,  and  a 
scale  or  system  of  six  sounds.  Rousseau. 

HEX-A-DACTYL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  if  and  oWuAoj.] 

Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 
HEX'aDE,  n.     [Gr.  if,  six.] 

A  series  of  six  numbers.  Med.  Rcpos. 

HEX'A-GON,  re.*  [Gr.  if,  six,  and  yoivta,  an  angle.] 
In  geometry,  a   plane  figure  of  six  sides  and  six 
angles.     If  the  sjtles  ami  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a  reg- 
ular hexagon.     The  cells  of  honey-comb  are  hexa- 
gons, and  it  is  remarkable   that   bees   instinctively 
form  their  cells  of  this  figure,  which  fills  any  given 
space  witlii.nl  any  interstice  or  loss  of  room. 
HEX-AG'ON-AL,  a.     Having  six  sides  and  six  ang<es. 
II  T,X -AG'ON-Y,  for  Hexagon,  is  not  used. 
HEX-A-GYN'I-A,  re.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  ywn,  a  female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  six  styles. 

Linrueus. 

HEX-AG' YN-OUS,'  j  «•     In  botamJ>  navinS  six  styles- 
HEX-A-HE'DRALJ  a.     Of  the  figure  of  a  hexahedron  ; 

having  six  equal  sides. 
HEX-A-HE'DRON,  re.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  idpa,  a  base 

or  seat.] 

A  regular,  solid  body  of  six  sides  ;  a  cube. 
HEX-A-He'ME-RON,  re.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  tucpa,  day.] 

1.  The  term  of  six  days.  Good. 

2.  The  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation, 
as  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Many 
of  the  learned  fathers  wrote  commentaries  on  this 
history,  giving  their  views  of  the  created  universe. 

Murdoch. 
HEX-AM'E-TER,  re.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  uerpov,  meas- 
ure.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  the  first  four 
of  which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees  the  fifth 
must  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a 
spondee.  In  this  species  of  verse  are  composed  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  and  the  MneiA  of  Virgil. 

Diva  so  |  lofix  ]  os  ocu  \  los  a  \  versa  ten  |  ebai.  VirgiL 

HEX-AM'E-TER,  a.    Having  six  metrical  feet. 
HEX-A-MET'Rie,         I  a.    Consisting  of  six  metrical 
HEX-A-MET'Rie-AL,  )      feet.  fVarton. 

HEX-AN'DRI-A,  n.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  anno,  male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens. 
Linnujus. 
Sl^^O^I*     Having  six  stamen, 
HEX-AN"GLT-LAR,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  angular.] 

Having  six  angles  or  corners. 
HEX-A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  utraUv, 
a  leaf,  a  petal.] 

Having  six  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
HEX-APH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  an<?  tpvWov,  a 
leaf.] 

Having  six  leaves. 
HEX'A-PLA,  re.     [Gr.  if  and  av\aoj.]     A  collection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  six  languages,  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  collection  published  by  Origen,  in  the 
third  century.  Encyc.  .4m. 

HEX'A-PLAll,  a.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  air\oa;  to  unfold.] 

Sextuple;  containing  six  columns;  from  hexapla. 
HEX'A-POD,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  irons,  rectos,  h.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.] 
Having  six  feet, 
HEX'A-POD,  7i.     [Gr.  if  and  rroti,.] 
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1.  An  insect  having  six  feet. 

2.  A  fathom.     [JVM  in  use.] 
HEX'A-STieH,  (-stik,)  n.    [Gr.  ££,  six,  and  r<x°s>  a 

verse.] 

A  poem  consisting  of  six  verses.   Johnson.   Weever. 
IIEX'A  STYLE,  n.    [Gr.  Jjf,  six,  and  ruXos,  a  col- 

A  building  with  six  columns  in  front.        Encyc. 
HEX-OC-TA-Hg'DRON,  u.     |  Gr.  tf,  six,  oktui,  eight, 
and  iSpa,  face.] 

A  solid  contained  under  forty-eight  equal,  triangu- 
lar faces.  Dana. 
HEY,  (ha ;)  an  exclamation  of  joy  or  mutual  exhorta- 
tion, the  contrary  to  the  L.  hei.  Prior. 
HEY'DAY,  (ha'da,)  exclum.     [ Clu.  high-day  ]     An  ex- 
pression of  frolic  and  exultation,  and 


HEY'DAY,  n.    A  frolic  ;  wildness.  Sliak. 

HEY'DE-GUY,  n.     [Perhaps  from  heyday  and  guise.] 
A  kind  of  dance ;  a  country  dance  or  round.     [  Obs.] 
Spenser. 
HI-A'TION,  n.    [L.  Ho,  to  gape.] 

The  act  of  gaping.     [Mot  used.] 
HI-A'TUS,  n.    [L.,  from  hio,  to  open   or  gape,   Gr. 
Xau.] 

1.  An  opening ;  an  aperture  ;  a  gap ;  a  chasm. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  concurrence  of  two  vowels  in 
two  successive  syllables  or  words,  occasioning  a 
hardness  in  the  pronunciation.  Pope. 

3.  A  defect ;  a  chasm  in  a  manuscript,  where  some 
part  is  lost  or  effaced.  Encyc. 

HI-RER'NA-CLE,  n.  [L.  hibernacula,  winter-quar- 
ters.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  winter-quarters  of  a  plant ;  that 
is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud,  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future 
plant  is  inclosed  by  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter.  Barton.     Martyn. 

2.  The  winter-lodge  of  a  wild  animal. 
HI-BER'NAL,  a.     [L.  hibcrnus.] 

Belonging  or  relating  to  winter.  Brown. 

HI'liER-NATE,  v.  i.     [L.  hibcrno  ;  It.  vernare.] 

To  winter;  to  pass  the  season  of  winter  ill  close 

quarters  or  in  seclusion,  as  birds  or  beasts.    Darwin. 
HI'BER-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Passing  the  winter  in 

close  quarters. 
HI-BER-NA'TION,  n.    The  passing   of  winter  in  a 

close  lodge,  as  beasts  and  fowls  that  retire  in  cold 

weather.  Darwin. 

HI-BER'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Hibornia,  now  Ire- 
HI-BER'NI-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Ireland.  [land. 

HI-BER'NI-CISM,  )  n.  An  idiom  or  mode  of  speech 
HI-IJER'NI-AN-ISM,  j  peculiar  to  the  Irish.  Todd. 
HI-BER'NO-CEL'TIC,  n.     The    native   language  of 

the  Irish  ;  the  Gaelic. 
Hie'CIUS  DOG'TIUS.     [Q,u.  L.  hie  est  doctus.]      A 

cant  word  for  a  juggler.  Hudtbras. 

HICCOUGH,  (hik'iip,)  n.     [Dan.  hik  or  hilcken:  Sw. 

hiclca ;    D.   hik,   hikken ;   Fr.   hoquet ;   W.    ig,   igian ; 

Arm.  hicq.     The  English  is  a  compound  of  hie  and 

cough;  and  hie  may  be  allied  to  hitch,  to  catch.] 
Convulsive  catch  of  tile  respiratory  muscles,  with 

sonorous  inspiration  ;  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
Good. 
HICCOUGH,   (hik'up,)  v.  i.      To  have    convulsive 

catch  of  some  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
HIC  JA'CET,  [L.J     Here  lies. 
HICK'O-RY,  n.    Several  American  trees  of  the  genus 

Carya  are  so  called.    They  are  sometimes   called 

walnut,  but   not  very   correctly.     Its   nut  is   called 

hickory-nut. 
HICK'UP  ;  a  spelling  sometimes  given  to  Hiccough. 
HICK'YVALL, )         rri      ,.,  ,      „, 
HICK' WAY,     i  n-     [au-  *"<*<»»•] 
A  small  species  of  woodpecker. 
HID,  |  pp.  of  IIiDE.t   Concealed:  placed  in  se- 

HID'DEN,  j      crecy. 

2.  a    Secret ;  not  seen  or  known. 

3.  Mysterious  ;  difficult  to  be  known. 
HID'AGE,  n.     [from  hide,  a  quantity  of  land.]     An 

extraordinary  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  every  hide  of  land. 

HI-DJlVGO,n.  [Sp.]  In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the 
lowest  class.  Brande. 

HID'D£N-LY,  adv.    In  a  hidden  or  secret  manner. 

HIDE,  v.  t.;\pret.  Hid  ;  pp.  Hid,  Hidden.  [Sax.  hy- 
dan ;  W.  cuiiaw  ;  Arm.  ciua,  or  cuddyo,  or  kytho  ; 
Corn,  kitha  ;  Russ.  kutayu ;  Gr.  Ktvdoj.  In  Sw., 
hydda,  Dan.  hytte,  is  a  hut;  and  the  Sw.  hyda,forhy- 
da,  Dan./oWtuer,  to  sheathe  a  ship,  seem  to  be  the 
same  word.  Hood,  as  well  as  hut,  may  belong  to  this 
root.     See  Class  Gd,  No.  26,  31,  43,  55.1 

1.  To  conceal  ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from 
sight ;  to  place  in  any  state  or  position  in  which  the 
view  is  intercepted  from  the  object.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun 
hides  the  latter  from  our  sight.  The  people  in  Tur- 
key hide  their  grain  in  the  earth.  No  human  being 
can  hide  his  crimes  or  his  neglect  of  duty  from  his 
Maker. 

2.  To  conceal  from  knowledge ;  to  keep  secret. 
Depart  to  the  mountains  ;  hide  yourselves  there  three  days.  — 


HIE 

I  fiuknuwrvl^...  my  sin  to  Liter',  and  mv  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  — 

Pa.  xxxii. 
4.  To  protect ;  to  keep  in  safety. 
In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion.  —  Ps. 

To  hide  the  face  from  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  pardon. 

Hide  thy  face  from  my  aina.—  Ps.  li. 
To  hide  the  face ;  to  withdraw  spiritual  presence, 
support,  and  consolation. 

Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.  —  Pa.  xxx. 
To  hide  one's  self;  to  put  one's  self  in  a  condition 
to  be  safe  ;  to  secure  protection. 

The  prudent  man  toreseeth  the  evil  and  hidetli  himself.  —  Prov. 

HIDE,  v.  i.  To  lie  concealed  ;  to  keep  one's  self  out 
of  view  ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight. 

Bred  to  di^T'ii^,  in  puMic  'tia  you  hide.  Pope. 

Hide-and-seek ;  a  play  of  children,  in  which  some 
hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them.  Gulliver. 
HIDE,  n.  [According  to  Lye,  Sax.  Diet.,  under  weal- 
stylling,  this  word  signified  originally  a  station,  cov- 
ered place,  or  place  of  refuge  for  besiegers  against 
the  attacks  of  the  besieged.    Q.U.] 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  the  quantity  vt'  which,  however,  is  not  well 
ascertained.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  the  quan- 
tity that  could  be  tilled  with  one  plow  ;  others,  as 
much  as  would  maintain  a  family.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  60,  some  80,  and  others  100'  acres. 

Spelman.     Encyc. 
HIDE,  n.     [Sax.  hyd,  hyde  ;  G.  haut ;  D.  huid ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  hud;  L.  cutis;  Gr.  raj,  /tuiritni/ ;  either  a  peel, 
from  stripping,  separating,  or  a  cover.] 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed  ; 
more  generally  applied  to  the  undressed  skins  of  the 
larger  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  &c. 

2.  The  human  skin,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
HIDE'BOUND,  a.    An  animal  is  hidebound,  when  his 

skin  sticks  so  closely  to  his  ribs  and  back  as  not  to 
be  easily  loosened  or  raised.  Far.  Diet. 

Trees  are  said  to  be  hidebound,  when  the  bark  is  so 
close  or  firm  that  it  impedes  the  growth.        Bacon. 

2.  Harsh  ;  untractable.     [JVot  used.]      Hudibras. 

3.  Niggardly  ;  penurious.     [JVM  used.]     Mnsworth. 
HID'E-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  hideux ;  Norm,  hidous,  from  hide, 

fright,  dread.] 

1.  Frightful  to  the  sight  ■  dreadful  ;  shocking  to  the 
eye  ;  applied  to  deformity ;  as,  a  hideous  monster  ;  a 
hideous  spectacle  ;  hideous  looks.       Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  Shocking  to  the  ear;  exciting  terror  ;  us,  a. hid- 
eous noise.  Woodicnrd. 

3.  Detestable.  Spenser. 
HID'E-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  frighten  ;  dread- 
fully ;  shockingly.  Shak. 

HID'E-OUS-NESS,  n.  Frightfulness  tothe  eye;  dread- 
fulness  ;  horribleness. 

HID'ER,  «.    [from  Aide.]     One  who  hides  or  conceals. 

HID'ING,  ppr.  Concealing;  covering  or  withdrawing 
from  view  ;  keeping  close  or  secret. 

HID'ING,  n.     Concealment.     Hub.  iii. 

2.  Withdrawment ;  a  withholding;  as,  the  hidings 
of  God's  face.  Miner. 

3.  A  beating.     [Vulgar.]  Smart.. 

HID'ING-PLACE,  b.     A  place  of  concealment. 

HlE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  higan,  higian,  to  hasten,  to  urge  for- 
ward, to  press,  to  endeavor  ;  also,  hicgan  and  higgan, 
to  be  urgent,  to  strive.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  move  or  run  with  haste  ;  to  go  in 
haste  ;  a  word  clurjly  u..ed  tu  poetry. 

The  youth,  returning  lo  1m  impress,  hies.  Dryden. 

2.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  hie  thee  home. 
HIE,  «.     Haste  ;  diligence.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
HI'E-RaRCH,  n.     [Gr.  bpao\'is,  q.  d.  6  run  Upuv  ap- 

X''<v,a  ruler  in  sacred  things.] 
One  who  rules  or  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

HI'E-RARCH-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

Milton. 
111-E-RX.RCH'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hierarchy. 
HPE-RXR€H-I€-AL-LY,  adv.     After  the   manner  of 

a  hierarchy. 
Hi'E-RaRCII-ISM,  n.     Principles  of  a  hierarchy. 
HI'E-RaRCH-Y,  7i.     [Gr.  hpapx'a.] 

1.  Dominion  or  authority  in  sacred  things.    Suicer. 

2.  The  persons  who  have  the  exclusive  direction 
of  things  sacred  ;  used  especially  of  a  body  of  clergy 
of  different  ranks  or  orders  i  but  applicable  to  all  who 
claim  to  be  a  holy  order  of  men,  with  an  exclusive 
right  to  minister  in  holy  things.  Murdoch. 

3.  The  celestial  liin-unhii,  in  the  irritings  of  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  embraced  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the  va- 
rious orders  of  angels  as  his  ministering  spirits. 

Murdock 
HI-E-RAT'IC,    a.      [Gr.   boariKos,  sacerdotal,  from 
bpos,  sacred.] 

1.  Consecrated  to  sacred  uses  ;  sacerdotal ;  pertain- 
ing to  priests.  Russell. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  ancient  Egyptian 
writing,  chiefly  used  in  papyri,  considered  as  a  rapid 


IIIG 

mode  of  writing  hiero^]\  pities,  and  being  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  as  the  demotic  was  that  of  the  peopla 
P.  Cyc. 

HI-E-ROC'RA-CY,  71.     [Gr.  bpos  and  Kparcco.] 

Government  by  ecclesiastics.  Jefferson. 

IIP E-RO-GLYPH,        ( 7t.  [Gr.  b 00c,  sacred,  and  ykv- 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IC,  j      0u>,  to  carve.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sacred  ibararter  ;  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  writing  first  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  often  called  picture-writing,  which  expressed 
a  scries  of  ideas  by  representations  of  visible  objects. 
According  to  Champollion,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics consist  of  three  different  species  of  characters: 
1.  The  hieroglyphic,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the 
object  is  represented  by  a  picture,  either  entire  or  in 
an  abridged  form.  2.  Symbolical,  in  which  an  idea 
is  expressed  by  some  visible  object  which  represents 
it ;  as  adoration  by  a  censer  containing  incense.  3. 
Phonetic  characters,  in  which  the  sign  represents  not 
a  visible  object,  hut  a  sound.  Brande. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPII'IC,  jo.     Emblematic  ;   express- 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IC-AL,  j  ive  of  some  meaning  by 
characters,  pictures,  or  figures;  as,  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting ;    a  /in  ,u"li;itlur  oil*  ll-k. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Emblematically; 
by  characters  or  pictures  expressive  of  facts  or  moral 
qualities.  The  Mexicans  wrote  history  hieroglyphic- 
alhj. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IST,  n.  One  versed  in  hieroglyph- 
ics. Gliddon. 

HI'E-RO-GRAM,  n.     [Gr.  bpoS,  sacred,  and  ypappa, 
letter.] 
A  species  of  sacred  writing. 

HI-E-RO-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  bpos,  sacred,  and 
ypappa,  letter.] 

Denoting  a  kind  of  writing  in  sacred  or  sacerdotal 
characters,  used  only  by  the  priests  in  Egypt. 

Warburtan. 

HI-E-RO-GRAM'MA-TIST,  71.  Literally,  a  sacred 
writer;  an  Egyntian  priest  whose  duty  was  to  deci- 
pher hieroglyphics,  and  preside  over  the  religious  ser- 
vices. Brande. 

HI-E-RO-GRAPII'IC,  )  a.      Pertaining  to   sacred 

HI-E-RO-GRAPII'IC-AL,  \      writing. 

HI-E-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  "[Gr.  [epos,  holy,  and  yambw, 
to  write;  ypathn,  a  writing.] 
Sacred  writing.     [Little  used.] 

Hl-E-HO-LOG'IC,         )a.    Pertaining  to  hierology. 

Ill  H -lit  )-L()G'ie-AL,  j  Gliddon. 

HI-E-ROL'O-GIST,  71.     One  versed  in  hierology. 

HI-E-ROL'O-GY.  ».    [Gr.  bpos  and  \oyuc  ] 

Literally,  a  discourse  on  sacred  tilings  ;  particularly, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  a  treatise  on  that 
science. 

HI'E-RO-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  itpot,  sacred,  and  pav- 
rua,  divination.] 

Divination  by  observing  the  various  things  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Encyc. 

HI-E-ROM-NE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  bpos,  sacred,  and>i7- 
ptov,  preserving  memory.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  most  honorable  of  the  two 
classes  of  representatives  which  composed  the  Am- 
pbictyonic  council.  The  word  sometimes  occurs, 
also,  as  applied  to  priests  or  magistrates,  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  states.  Smith's  Diet. 

HI'E-RO-PHANT  or  HI-ER'O-PHANT,  n.  [Gr.  bpo- 
tpavrnc  ;  bpos,  sacred,  and  thaivui,  to  show.] 

A  priest ;  one  who  teaches  the  mysteries  and  du- 
ties of  religion.  Hale. 

Hi-E-RO-PHANT'I€,  a.  Relating  to  hierophants  ; 
sacred. 

HIG'GLE,  v.  i.  [In  Dan.  hykler  signifies  to  flatter, 
fawn,  disguise,  or  play  the  hypocrite  ;  Sw.  hyckla,  id. 
In  Welsh,  hiciaw  is  to  snap,  to  catch  suddenly,  to 
trick,  as  if  allied  to  hitch.  This  word  may  be  from 
the  same  root  as  L.  cocio.     See  Huckster.] 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  and  offer  them  for 
sale. 

2.  To  chaffer  ;  to  be  tedious  and  nice  in  making  a 
bargain. 

It  arrrurs  ,111  criieiM.ni  niiinl,  u  li-re  we  h:ive  wronged,  to  higgle 
and  dodjc  in  the  amends.  Hale. 

HIG'GLE-DY-PIG'GLE-DY,   adv.      In  confusion  ;   a 

low  word. 
HIG'GLER,  n.    One  who  carries  about  provisions  for 

2.  One  who  is  tedious  ami  nice  in  bargaining. 
HIG'GLIN'G,  n.     The  employment  of  a  higgler;  the 

act  of  being  tedious  and  nice  in  bargaining/ 
HIGH,  (hi,)  a.t  [Sax.  hruli,  hig,  heh,  or  hih;  G.  hoch  ; 

D.  hoog;  Sw.  h'dg:  Dan.  hoj;  San.  uchchah.     The  W. 

uc,  uccl,  may  hi'  the  same  word,  with  the  loss  of  the 

first  letter] 

1.  Extending  to  a  gTeat  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  elevated  ;  lofty  ;  of  great  altitude  ;  as, 
a  high  mountain  ;  a  high  tower. 

2.  Rising,  or  having  risen,  or  being,  far  above  the 
earth  ;  elevated  ;  lofty  ;  as,  a  high  flight ;  the  clouds 
are  high  in  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  as,  how  high  is  the 
sun  ?    It  is  an  hour  high. 

4.  Raised  above  any  object. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  moldering  rock  Is  placed.        Drvdtn. 
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5.  Exalted  in  nature  or  dignity. 

The  Mglwsl  faculty  of  the  soul.  Baxter. 

6.  Elevated  in  rank,  conditioner  office.  We  speak 
of  high  and  low  ;  of  a  high  office  ;  high  rank  ;  high 
station  ;  a  high  court. 

7.  Possessing  or  governed  by  honorable  pride;  no- 
ble ;  exalted  ;  magnanimous  ;  dignified  ;    as,  a  man 

8.  Exalted  in  excellence  or  extent,    [of  high  mind. 

Solomon  lived  at  use,  nur  aimed  beyond 
'  Higher  (l.,[.rn  than  to  enjoy  his  slate.  Milton. 

9.  Difficult ;  abstruse. 

They  meet  lo  hear,  and  answer  such  high  tilings.  Shak. 

10.  Boastful ;  ostentatious. 

His  forces,  after  all  the  Itigh  discourses,  amounted  really  but  to 
eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

11.  Arrogant;  proud  ;  lofty;  loud. 

The  governor  made  himself  merry  with  his  high  and  threatening 
language.  Clarendon. 

12.  Loud  ;  boisterous  ;  threatening  or  angry.  The 
parties  bad  very  high  words. 

13.  Violent ;  severe  ;  oppressive. 

When  there  appeareth  c 
cution,  &c. 

14.  Public  ;  powerful  ;  triumphant ;  glorious  ;  or 
under  divine  protection. 

Tne  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand.  — 

15.  Noble;  illustrious;  honorable;  as,  a  man  of 
high  birth. 

16.  Expressive  of  pride  and  haughtiness ;  as,  high 

17.  Powerful ;  mighty.  [looks.    Is.  x. 

Strong  is  thy  1 1,  Ihl'ji  it  lliy  riirht  hand.  — Ps.  Ixxxix. 

18.  Possessed  of  supreme  power,  dominion,  or  ex- 
cellence. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  high  above  all  the  earth.  — Ps.  xcvii. 

19.  Great ;  important ;  solemn ;  held  in  venera- 
tion. 

For  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day.  — John  xix. 

20.  Violent ;  rushing  with  velocity  ;  tempestuous  ; 
as,  a  high  wind. 

21.  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  inflamed;  violent; 
as.  high  passions. 

22.  Full ;  complete.    It  is  high  time  to  retire. 

23.  Raised  ;  accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from, 
great  excitement  of  the  feelings  ;  as,  high  pleasure  of 
body  or  mind. 

24.  Rich  ;  luxurious ;  well-seasoned  ;  as,  high  fare  ; 
high  living  ;  high  sauces.  Milton.     Bacon. 

25.  Strong  ;  vivid  ;  deep  ;  as,  a  high  color. 

26.  Dear ;  of  a  great  price,  or  greater  price  than 
usual ;  as,  to  purchase  at  a  high  rate  ;  goods  are 
high. 

27.  Remote  from  the  ea.uator  north  or  south  ;  as,  a 
high  latitude. 

28.  Remote  in  past  time ;  early  in  former  time ;  as, 
high  antiquity. 

20.  Extreme  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  high  heat. 

30.  Loud  ;  as,  a  high  sound.     But  more  generally, 

31.  In  music,  acute  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  high  note ;  a  high 
voice  ;  opposed  to  low  or  grave. 

32.  Much  raised  ;  as,  high  relief,  [alto  relievo.] 

33.  Far  advanced  in  art  or  science ;  as,  high  at- 


34.  Great ;  capital ;  committed  against  the  king, 
sovereign,  or  state;  as,  high  treason,  distinguished 
from  petty  treason,  which  is  committed  against  a 
master  or  other  superior. 

35.  Great ;  exalted  ;  as,  a  high  opinion  of  one's 
integrity. 

High  and  dry ;  applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  aground  :iln.vt;  water  mark.  7'otten. 

High  church  and  low  church  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a 
distinction  introduced  after  the  revolution.  The  high 
church  were  supposed  to  favor  the  papists,  or  at  least 
to  support  the  high  claims  to  prerogative  which  were 
maintained  by  the  Stuarts.  The  low  church  enter- 
tained more  moderate  notions,  manifested  great  en- 
mity to  popery,  and  were  inclined  to  circumscribe 
the  royal  prerogatives.  This  distinction  is  now  less 
marked,  but  not  wholly  obliterated. 

High  day,  high  noon :  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  meridian. 

High  Dutch,  is  the  German  language,  as  distin- 
guished from  Low  Dutch  or  Uelgic,  or  the  cultivated 
German,  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  dialects. 
HIGH,  ado.     Aloft;  to  a  great  altitude;  as,  towering 

2.  Eminently ;  greatly.  [high. 

Shall  high  extol  thy  praises.  Milton. 

3.  With  deep  thought;  profoundly. 

He  reasoned  high.  Milton. 

4.  Powerfully.  Milton. 
HIGH,  n.    An  elevated  place  ;  superior  region  ;  as,  on 

high ;  from  on  high. 
On  hi gh;  aloud.     [Obs.J  Spenser. 

2.  Aloft. 
HIGH'-AlM-ED,  a.    Having  grand  or  lofty  designs. 
Crashaw. 
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HIGH'-aRCH-JSD,  (-archt,)  a.  Having  elevated 
arches.  May. 

HIGH'-AS-PIR'ING,  a.  Having  elevated  views ; 
aiming  at  elevated  objects.  Bp.  Hall. 

HlGH'-BLEST,  a.     Supremely  happy.  Milton. 

HlGH'-BLoWN,  a.  Swelled  much  with  wind  ;  in- 
flated, as  with  pride  or  conceit.  Shak. 

HlGH'-BORN,  a.    Being  of  noble  birth  or  extraction. 
Rome. 

HIGH'-BRED,  a.     Bred  in  high  life.  Byron. 

HlGH'-BROW-A'D,  a.     Having  high  brows.    Moore. 

HIGH'-BUILT,  (hl'bilt,)  a.  Of  lofty  structure.    Milton. 
2.  Covered  with  lofty  buildings. 

The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears.  Creech. 

HIGH'-CHURCH,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  in 
the  episcopal  church,  who  attach  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  episcopacy,  so  as  to  question  or  deny  the 
validity  of  rites  ami  ordinances,  performed  by  those 
who  have  not  been  episcopally  ordained. 

HIGH'-CHURCH'ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  high- 
church  party. 

HIGH'-CHURCH'MAN,  n.  One  who  holds  high 
church  principles. 

HIGH'-€LIMB-ING,  (hl'kllm-ing,)  a.    Climbing  to  a 
great  hight. 
2.  Difficult  to  be  ascended  Milton. 

HIGH'-CoL-OR-ZCD,  (hi'kul-lurd,)  a.  Having  a  strong, 
deep,  or  glaring  color.  Flayer. 

2.  Vivid  ;  strong  or  forcible  in  representation ;  as, 
a  hiir/i-r>>l"rrd  description. 

HIGH'-CON'STA-BLE,  n.  A  police  officer  in  some 
cities.  Bouvier. 

HIGH'-CURL-ING,  a.    Rising  high  in  curls. 

M.  Bruce. 

HiGH'-DaY,  a.     Fine  ;  befitting  a  holiday.       Shak. 

HIGH'-DE-SIGN'ING,  a.     Forming  great  schemes. 
Dryden. 

HIGH'-EM-BOWED,  a.    Having  lofty  arches. 

Milton. 

HIGH'-EN-GEN'DER-ED,  a.  Engendered  aloft,  or 
in  the  air.  Shak. 

HIGH'-FED,  a.     Pampered  ;  fed  luxuriously.    Milton. 

HIGH'-FIN'ISH-£D,  (-nn'isht,)  a.  Finished  com- 
pletely. 

HiGH'-FLaM-ING,  a.  Throwing  flame  to  a  great 
hight.  Pope. 

HIGH'-FLa-VOR-£D,  a.     Having  a  high  flavor. 

HIGH'-FLI-ER,  n.  One  that  carries  his  opinions  to 
extravagance-.  Swift. 

HIGH'-FLoWN,  a.  Elevated  ;  swelled  ;  proud  ;  as 
high-flown  hopes.  Denham. 

2.  Turgid  ;  swelled  ;  extravagant;  as,  a  high-flown 
hyperbole.  ISEstrange. 

HIGH'-FLUSH-£D,  (hi'flusht,)  a.     Much  elated. 

HIGH'-FLY-ING,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  opin- 
ions; as,  high  li'iiug,  arbitrary  kings.  Dn/den. 

HIGH'-GAZ-TNU,  a.     Looking  upward.  More. 

HlGH'-Go-ING,  a.     Moving  rapidly.        Massinger. 

HIGH'-GROWN,  a.  Having  the  crop  considerably 
grown. 

HIGH'-HAND-ED,  a.  Overbearing;  oppressive ;  vio- 
lent. 

HIGH'-HEAP-ED,  (hi'heept,)  a.    Covered  with  high 

piles  ;  as,  a  higlu-hcaped  table.  Pope. 

2.  Raised  in  high  piles.  Pope. 

HIGH'-HEART-ED,  a.     Full  of  courage.       Beaum. 

HlGH'-HEEL-£D,  a.     Having  lug.    a, -els.         Swift. 

HIGH'-HUNG,a.     Hung  aloft ;  elevated.      Dryden. 

HIGH'-LIV-ED,  a.    Pertaining  to  high  life. 

Goldsmith. 

HIGH'-MASS,  n.  Among  Rowan  Catholics,  that  mass 
which  is  read  before  the  high  altar  on  Sundays, 
feast-days,  and  great  occasions.  Encyc.  Jim. 

HIGH'-MET-TL£D,  a.  Having  high  spirit;  ardent; 
full  of  fire  ;  as,  a  high-mettled  steed. 

HIGH'-MIND-ED,  a.     Proud  ;  arrogant. 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  —  Rom.  xi. 

2.  Having  honorable  pride;  magnanimous;  op- 
posed to  mean. 

HIGH'-MIND  ED  NESS,  71.  State  of  being  high- 
minded. 

HIGH'-PLaCE,  n.  In  Scripture,  an  eminence  or 
mound  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Before 
the  temple  was  built  in  Jerusalem,  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Jehovah  by  his  worshipers,  on  high 
places ;  but  afterward  such  mounds  were  devoted 
to  idolatrous  sacrifices. 

HIGH'-PLAC-ED,  (-plast,)  a.  Elevated  in  situation 
or  rank.  Sltak. 

HIGH'-PRESS'ITRE,  a.     See  Steam-Encine. 

HIGH'-PRlEST,  71.     A  chief  priest.  Scripture. 

HIGH'-PRIEST'SHIP,  71-     Office  of  a  high-priest 

HIGH'-PRIN'-CI-PLED,  a.  Extravagant  in  notions 
of  politics.  Swift. 

HIGH'-PROOF,  a.  Highly  rectified;  very  strongly 
alcoholic;  its,  high-pn,of  spirits. 

HIGH'-RaIS-£D,  a.  Elevated  ;  raised  aloft.  Dryden. 

2.  Raised  with  great  expectations  or  conceptions. 

■  Milton. 

HIGH'-REACH-ING,  a.    Reaching  to  a  great  hight. 

2.  Reaching  upward.  Milton. 

3.  Ambitious  ;   aspiring.  Shak. 
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HIGH'-REAR-£D,  a.  Raised  high ;  of  lofty  struc- 
ture. Shak. 

HIGH'-RED,  a.  Having  a  strong  red  color;  deeply 
red.  Boyle. 

HIGH'-RE-PENT'ED,  a.    Deeply  repented.     [III.] 

HTGH'-RE-SOLVED,  a.    Very  resolute. 

Tit.  Jlndron. 
HlGH'-RSAD,  71.    A  highway  ;   a  much  frequented 

HIGH'-RoPES,  71.  pi.  A  person  is  said  to  be  on  his 
high  ropes  when  he  is  greatly  elevated  or  excited,  es- 
pecially by  passion.  Grose. 

HIGH'-ROOF-ED,  (hl'rooft,)  a.  Having  a  lofty  or 
sharp  roof.  Milton. 

HIGH'-SeA'SON-£D,  a.  Enriched  with  spices  or 
other  seasoning. 

HiGH'-SeAT-ED,  a.  Fixed  on  high;  seated  in  an 
elevated  place.  Milton. 

HIGH'-SIGHT-ED,  a.    Always  looking  upward. 

Shak. 

HTGH'-SoUL-ED,  a.     Having  a  high  spirit.  Everett. 

HlGH'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Pompous;  noisy;  ostenta- 
tious; as,  hiirli-si'iiiiilnur  words  or  titles. 

HIG  H'-SPIR' IT-EL),  a.     Full  of  spirit  or  natural  fire  ; 
easily  irritated  ;  irascible. 
2.  Full  of  spirit  ;  bold  ;  daring. 

HIGH'-SToM'A€H-.EI),  (-stum'akd,)  a.  Having  a 
lofty  spirit ;  proud  ;  obstinate.  Shak. 

HIGH'-SWELL-EL),  a.     Swelled  to  a  great  hight. 

HIGH'-SWELL-ING,  a.  Swelling  greatly  ;  inflated ; 
boastful. 

HIGH'-SWOLN,  a.    Greatly  swelled.  Shak. 

HiGH'-Ta-PER,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Verbascum. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

HIGH'-TaST-ED,  a.  Having  a  strong  relish  ;  piquant. 
Denham. 

HIGH'-TIME,  71.  ttuite  time  ;  full  time  for  the  occa- 
sion, or  the  time  when  anv  thing  is  to  be  done. 

HIGH'-ToN-KD,  a.     High  in  sound. 

HIGH'-TOW-ER-ED,  a.  Having  lofty  towers.  Milton. 

HIGH'-VIC-ED,  (-vist,)  a.     Enormously  wicked. 

Sltak. 

HIGH'-WA'TER,  11.  The  utmost  flow  or  greatest  ele- 
vation of 'the  tide  ;  also,  the  time  id'  such  elevation. 

HIGH'-WA'TER-MARK,  71.  The  line  made  on  the 
shore  by  the  tide  at  its  utmost  hight.        Mar.  Diet. 

HIGH'-WROUGHT,  (rawt,)  a.  Wrought  with  ex- 
quisite art  or  skill  ;  accniately  finished.  Pope. 

2.  Inflamed  to  a  high  degree;  as,  high-wrought 
passion. 

HlGH'ER,  a.  comp.     More  high. 

HJGH'EST,  a.  snperl.     Most  high. 

llii:ir<;.vrK   lti;s'IN.     See  Fossil  Copal. 

HlGH'LAND,  71.    Elevated  land;  a  mountainous  re- 

Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  mountainous  regions  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celts,  who 
retain  their  primitive  language. 

Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New 
York.  These  afford  most  sublime  and  romantic 
scenery,  and  here  is  West  Point,  a  fortified  post 
during'  the  revolution,  and  now  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  best  military  schools  of  the  age. 
HIGH'LANU-ER,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  as,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
HIGH'LAND-ISH,  a.     Denoting  high  or  mountainous 

land.  Drummond. 

HIGH'LY,  (hl'ly,)  adv.     With  elevation  in  place. 

2.  In  a  great  degree.  We  are  highly  favored.  Ex- 
ercise is  highly  requisite  to  health. 

Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  ambitiously. 
..  With  elevation  of  mind  or  opini 
estimation ;   as,   to  think  highly  of 

111011' MOST,  a.     Highest.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

HIGH'NESS,  (hi'ness,)  71.  Elevation  above  the  sur- 
face ;  loftiness  ;  altitude  ;  hight. 

2.  Dignity  ;  elevation  in  rank,  character,  or  power. 

3.  Excellence  ;  value.  Howell. 

4.  Violence  ;  as,  the  highness  of  wind. 

5.  Great  amount ;  as,  the  highness  of  price. 

6.  Acttteness  ;  as,  the  highness  of  a  note  or  voice. 

7.  Intenseness,  as  of  heat. 

8.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  princes  or  other  men 
of  rank. 

HIGHT,  (hlte,)  it.  [See  Height.]  Elevation  ;  alti- 
tude ;  loftiness. 

[It  is  very  desirable  that  this  noun  should  be  thus 
regularly  formed  from  the  adjective  high,  as  was  for- 
merly done  by  distinguished  writers. 

Hight,  named,  called,  promised,  commanded,  &c, 
(sometimes  written  Hoik,)  is  a  corruption  from  Sax. 
hatan.  It  is  obsolete.    [See  Heat.]    Chaucer.  Spenser. 

HIGHT'£N-ER,  it.    One  that  hightens. 

HIGH'WaY,  n. t  A  public  road;  a  way  open  to  all 
passengers  ;  so  called,  either  because  it  is  a  great  or 
public  road,  or  because  the  earth  was  raised  to  form 
a  dry  path.  Highways  open  a  communication  from 
one  city  or  town  to  another. 
2.  Course  ;  road  ;  train  of  action.  Child. 

HIGH'WAY-MAN,  71.  One  who  robs  on  the  public 
road,  or  lurks  in  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing. 
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HIL'A-RATE  is  not  in  use.     See  Exhilarate. 

HI-LA'RI-OUS,  a.    Mirthful ;  merry. 

HI-LAR'I-TY,  n.  [L.  hilaritas ;  Gr.  tAaooc,  joyful, 
merry.  If  r  is  radical,  this  cannot  be  from  iAuoj,  to 
be  propitious.] 

A  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  animal  spirits  ; 
mirth  ;  merriment ;  gayety.  Hilarity  differs  from 
joy;  the  latter,  excited  by  good  news  or  prosperity, 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind  ;  the  former,  by  social 
pleasure,  drinking,  &c,  which  rouse  the  animal 
spirits. 

HIL'A-RY-TERM,  n.  The  term  of  courts,  &c, 
which  begins  about  Ihe  time  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Hilary,  or  near  the  middle  of  January.      England. 

HILD,  [G.  and  D.  held,  Dan.  kcldt.  a  hero,]  is  retained 
in  names  ;  as,  Hildebcrt,  a  bright  hero  ;  Mathild,  Ma- 
tilda, a  heroic  lady. 

HILD'ING,  n.     [Qu.  Sax.  hyldan,  to  decline,  or  hylde- 
Icas,  destitute  of  affection.] 
A  mean,  sorry,  paltry  man  or  woman.     [Obs.] 

HILE.     See  Hilum.  [Shak. 

HILL,  n.  [Sax.  hill  or  hyl;  L.  collis;  perhaps  Gr. 
Kn\n.  It  cannot  be  the  G.  hugcl,  D.  hernial,  unless 
contracted.] 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  land,  or  a  mass  of  earth 
rising  above  the  common  level  of  the  surrounding 
land  ;  an  eminence.  A  hill  is  less  than  a  mountain, 
but  of  no  definite  !it:i:jn!iiuie,  and  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  mountain.  Jerusalem  is  seated  on  two 
hills.     Rome  stood  on  seven  hills. 

2.  A  cluster  of  plants,  and  the  earth  raised  about 
them  ;  as,  a  lull  of  maize  or  potatoes.    United  States. 

HILL,  v.  t.     To  raise  eartli  about  plants  .  to  raise  a 
little  mass  of  earth.     Fanners  in  New  England  hill 
their  maize  in  July.    Hilling  is  generally  the  third 
hoeing. 
2.  To  cover.     [Obs.]     [Sax.  helnn  ;  L.  celt).] 

HILL' ED,  pp.  or  o.     Raised  into  lulls  ;  having  hills. 

HILL'I-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  hilly.    Rich.  Diet. 

HILL'ING,  ppr.     Raising  into  hills. 

HILL'ING,  n.     A  covering.     [Obs.] 

2.  The  act  of  raising  the-  earth  around  plants. 

HILL'OCK,  71.     A  small  hill.  Milton.     Dnjden. 

HILL'-SIDE,  71.     The  side  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

HILL'-TOP,  n.     The  top  of  a  hill.  [J.  Barlow. 

HILL'Y,  o.  Abounding  with  hills  ;  as,  a  hilly 
country. 

HILT,  71.     [Sax.  hilt,  the  hold,  from  healdan,  to  hold.] 
The  handle  of  any  thing  ;  but  chiefly  applied  to 
the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HTLT'ED,  a.     Having  a  hilt. 

HI'  LUM,  71.     [L. ;  W.  HI,  a  particle,  issue.] 

The  eye  or  a  bean  or  other  seed  ;  the  mark  or  scar 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which  the  seed  adheres  to 
the  placenta.  Martyn. 

HIM.  pron.  The  objective  case  of  he,  L.  turn,  an- 
ciently em  or  im. 

Him  that  is  wen);  in  i'i"  f.iit'i  receive.  —  Rom.  xiv. 
Him  and  his  were  formerly  used  for  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender,  but  the  practice  is  obsolete. 

HIM-SELF',  pron.  [him  and  self.]  In  the  nomina- 
tive or  objective  case. 

1.  He  ;  but  himself  is  more  emphatical,  or  more 
expressive  of  distinct  personality  than  he. 

With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 

Of  the  same  herd,  Ai.//s<  Vtli  ■  s.tine  hud  done.  Denham. 

2.  When  himself  in  added  to  he,  or  to  a  noun,  it 
expresses  discrimination  of  person  with  particular 
emphasis. 

But  he  himself  returned  from  the  qi 
But  God  himself  is  with  us  for  our 

3.  When  used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  it  is  not 
usually  emphatical. 

David  hid  himself  in  the  field.  —  1  Sam.  xx. 

4.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  neuter 
nouns  ;  as,  high  as  heaven  himself.  [This  use  is  now 
improper.] 

5  It  is  sometimes  separated  from  he  ;  as  he  could 
not  go  himself,  fur  he  himself  could  not  go. 

6.  Himself  is  used  to  express  the  proper  character 
or  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  a  person,  after 
or  in  opposition  to  wandering  of  mind,  irregularity, 
or  devious  conduct,  from  derangement,  passion,  or 
extraneous  influence.  We  say,  a  man  has  come  to 
himself,  after  delirious  or  extravagant  behavior.  Let 
the  man  alone  ;  let  him  act  himself. 

By  himself;  alone  ;  unaccompanied  ;  sequestered. 
He  sits  or  studies  by  himself. 

Ahab  went  one  umv  I'i  Ae/eie'/',  anil  Obadiah  went  another  way 
by  himself.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 
HIN,  71.      [Heb.  |M.] 

A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids,  said  by  Josephus  to 
be  double  the  Greek  \ooc,  and  therefore  about  six 
quarts  English  measure.  Oesenius. 

HIND,  71.     [Sax.  hinde ;   G.  and  D.  hinde ;    Sw.  and 
Dan.  hind  ;  allied  perhaps  to  han.  hen.     See  Hen.] 
The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 
HIND,  7i.     [Sax.  Aiiie ;  Scot,  hyne.] 

L  A  domestic ;  a  servant.     [  OJs  ]  Shale. 

2.  A  peasant;  a  rustic;  a  countryman  ;  a  swain  ; 
a  boor;  or  a  husbandman's  servant.    [English.] 

Encyc. 


I  rj  ., 


HIN 

HIND,  a.  [Sax.  hyudan,  hindan  ;  G.  hintan  ;  D.  hinder. 
Deriv.  comp.  Hinder,  supcrl.  Hindmost.] 

Backward;  pertaining  to  the  part  which  follows  ; 
in  opposition  to  the  fore  part;  as,  the  hind  legs  of  a 
quadruped  ;  the  hind  toes  ;  the  hind  shoes  of  a  horse  ; 
the  hmd  part  of  an  animal. 

HIND'BER-RY,  71.  The  wild  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Rubits,  allied  to  the  raspberry.  Booth. 

HIND'ER,  a. ;  comp.  of  Hind.  That  is  in  a  position 
contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  fore  part  ;  designating 
the  part  which  follows  {  as,  the  hinder  part  of  a 
wagon  ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  or  the  stern.  Acts 
xxvii. 

HIN'DER,  v.  t.  [Sax,  henan,  hynan,  hindrian;  G. 
hindern;  D.  hinder -en  ;  Sw.  hindra;  Dan.  hindrer; 
from  hind,  hyn.  The  Saxon  verbs  hetuin,  hynan,  sig- 
nify to  oppress,  as  well  as  to  hinder,  and  hean  is  luw, 
humble,  poor.  Qu.  L.  cunclor,  or  Gr.  okvoo  for  oxe- 
vcoj.     See  Class  G11,  No.  4,  14,  41.] 

1.  To  stop;  to  interrupt  ;  to  obstruct  ;  to  impede 
or  prevent  from  moving  forward  by  any  means.  It 
is  applicable  to  any  subject,  physical,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual. 

Them  that  were  entering  in,  ye  hindered.  —  Luke  xi. 

2.  To  retard  ;  to  check  in  progression  or  motion  ; 
to  obstruct  for  a  time,  or  to  render  slow  in  motion. 
Cold  weather  hinders  the  growth  of  plants,  or  hinders 
them  from  coming  to  maturity  in  due  season.  Let 
no  obstacle  hinder  daily  improvement. 

3.  To  prevent,  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  what  hinders 
our  having  that  right  ? 

What  hiivlers  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  families,  rrom 
having  the  sanie^right  ?  Locke. 

HIN'DER,  v.  i.     To  interpose  obstacles  or  impedi- 

This  objection  hin/lers  not  but  that  the  heroic  action  of  some  com- 

HIN'DER-ANCE,  )  n.t    The  act  of  impeding  or  re- 
HIN'DRANCE,       j      straining  motion. 

2.  Impediment ;  that  which  stops  progression  or 
advance  ;  obstruction. 

HIN'DER-£D,  pp.    Stopped  ;    impeded  ;   obstructed  ; 

retarded. 
HIN'DER-ER,  71.    One  who  stops  or  retards;   that 

which  hinders. 


HIND'ER-LING,  n.      A  paltry,  worthless,  degenerate 

HIND'ER-MciST,  a.     That  which  is  behind  all  others  ; 

the  last.     [But  we  now  use  Hindmost.] 
IIIND'MoST,  a.    The  last;   that  is  in  the  rear  of  all 

others. 

He   met  thee  in  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee.  — 

HIN'DOO,  (  71.     An  aboriginal  of  Hindoostan,  or  Hin- 
HIN'DU,     1      dostan.  The  language  of  the  Hindoos  is 

called  Hindoostancc. 
HIN'DOO-ISM,  j  n.     The    doctrines  and   rites  of  the 
HIN'DU-ISM,     (      Hindoos  ;  the  system  of  religious 

principles  among  the  Hindoos. 
HIN-DOO-STAN'EE,  a.  or  71.     A  term  applied  to  the 

Hindoos  or  their  language. 
HINGE,  (hinj,)  11.  [This  word  appears  to  be  connected 

with  hang,    and    with  angle,    the    verb ;    G.    angel, 

a  hook,  or  hinge;  D.  hengzel,  a  hinge,  a  handle.] 

1.  The  hook  or  joint  un  which  a  door,  gate,  &.c, 
turns. 

The  gate  self-opened  wide, 
On  gulden  hinges  turning.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which  any  thing  depends  or  turns ;  a 
governing  principle,  rule,  or  point.  This  argument 
was  the  hinge  on  which  the  question  turned. 

3.  A  cardinal  poiht,  as  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
[Little  used.]  Creech. 

To  be  off  the  hinges,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder 
or  irregularity.  Tdlolson. 

HINGE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend  like  a  hinge.     [Little  used.]         Shak. 
HINGE,  v.  i.     To  stand,  depend,  or  turn,  as  on  a 
hinge.     The  question  hinges  un  llius  single  point. 

illNt. ■/:!>,  (I I,)  pp.    Placed  on  a  hinge. 

HING'ING,  (hinj'ing,)  ppr.     Depending  ;  turning. 
HtN'NI-ATE,  (  v.  i.     [L.  Amnio.]     To  neigh. 
HIN'NY,  1  B.Jonson. 

HIN'NY,  n.    The  produce  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 

Booth. 
HINT,  v.  t.     [It.  cenno,  a  nod,  or  hint ;  accennare,  to 
nod,  or  beckon.] 

To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote 
allusion  ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  suggest  by  a  slight  intima- 
tion. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

HINT,  71.  j.    To  Amf.  at,  is  to  allude  to;  to  mention 
slightly. 

HINT,  11. t  A  distant  allusion  ;  slight  mention  ;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation  ;  a  word  or  two  intended  to  give 
notice,  or  remind  one  of  something,  without  a  full 
declaration  or  explanation. 
2.  Suggestion. 


HIR 


3.  Occasion  ;  as,  our  hint  of  woe  is  common  ;  it 
was  my  hint  to  speak.  [06s.]  [May  not  this  word 
be  from  hent,  (hentaii,)  lo  seize,  or  lay  hold  of,  and 
thus  denote  that  which  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  as  an  oc- 
casion, an  intimation,  &c.  ?  Ed.] 

HINT'ED,  pp.     Alluded  to  ;  mentioned  slightly. 

HINT'ING,  ppr.     Alluding  to;  mentioning  slightly 

HINT'ING-LY,  ado.  In  a  hinting  manner;  suggest 
ingly. 

HIP,  71.  [Sax.  hipe,  hupr,  hupp  ;  G.  Imftc ;  D.  heup ; 
Sw.hbft;  Dan.  hofte.  It  coincides  with  heap,  Sax. 
hijpc,  and  probably  signifies  a  mass,  or  lump.] 

"The  projecting  part  of  an  animal  formed  by  the' 
haunch  bone;  the  haunch,  or  the  flesh  that  covers 
the  bone  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;  the  joint  of  the 
thigh. 

To  have  on  the  hip;  to  have  the   advantage  over 
one  ;    a  low  phrase,  borrowed  probably   from  wrest- 
To  smite  hip  and  thigh  ;  completely  to  overthrow  or 
defeat.     Judges  xv. 

HIP,  v.  t.    To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip. 

jjqjJ  f  71.    The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier. 

HIP,'hIP'PJ2D,  HIP'PtSH      See  Hyp. 

HIP'HALT,  a.   [hip  and  halt.]  Lame;  limping.  [Obs.] 

HIP'P_ED-ROOF,  (hipt'roof,)  71.  A  roof  whose  ends 
slant  back  at  the  same  angle  with  the  adjacent 
sides;  also  called  Hip-roof.  Owilt. 

HII"PO-€AMP,  n*  [Gr.  irrjroica/jrroc ;  irrrrtif ,  a  horse, 
and  KauTTTio,  to  bend.] 

A  name  Lriven  fu  tin-  sea-horse  Browne. 

HIP-PO-CEN'TAUR,  71.  [Gr.  hitoKevTavpnc  ;  irrjruc, 
a  horse,  KCiiTelo,  to  spur,  and  ravpoc,  a  bull.] 

In  ancient  fable,  a  supposed  minister,  half  man  and 
half  horse.  The  hippocentuur  differed  from  the  cen- 
taur in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and  the 
former  on  a  horse,  as  the  name  imports.  Encyc. 

HIP'PO-CRAS,  71.  [Fr.,  quasi  wine  of  Hippocrates.] 
A  medicinal  drink,  composed  of  wine  witli  an  in- 
fusion of  spices  and  other  ingredients  :  used  as  a 
cordial.  That  directed  by  the  late  London  Dispensa- 
tory, is  to  be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs,  beat  and  infused  in  canary  with  sugar;  to 
the  infusion,  milk,  a  lemon,  and  some  slips  of  rose- 
mary are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  strained  through 
flannel;  Encyc. 

HIP-POCRA-TiiS'  SLEEVE,  11.  A  kind  of  bag, 
made  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel,  used  for  straining  sirups  and  de- 
coctions. Qumcy. 

HIP-PO-CRAT'IG  FACE,  71.  [L.  fades  hrppocratica.] 
Pale,  sunken,  and  contracted  teatures,  considered  as 
a  fatal  symptom  in  diseases.  Parr. 

HIP-POCRA-TISM,  n.  The  philosophy  of  Hippoc- 
rates, as  it  regards  medicine.  Chambers. 

l!ll"l'(i-|iAi\lE,  n.     Asea-horse.  Spenser. 

HIP'PO-DROME,  71.  [Gr.  i>rn<rSpo,joc  >-  hrroc,  a  horse, 
and  fionpoi,  a  course,  from  Spcuoi,  to  run.] 

Anciently,  a  circus,  or  place  in  which  horse-race* 
and  chariot-races  were  performed,  and  horses  exer- 
cised.    The  term  is  still  in  use.  Brande. 

HlP'PO-GRIFF,  71.  [Fr.  hippogriffe,  from  Gr.  Uiroc,  a 
horse,  and  i.onuV,  a  grifhn.] 

A  fabulous  animal  or  monster,  half  horse  and  half 
gritfin  ;  a  winged  horse.  Johnson.     Milton. 

HIP-PO-PA-THOL'O-GY,  71.  The  science  of  veteri- 
nary medicine;  the  pathology  of  the  horse. 

HIP-POPH'A-GOUS,  a.  Feeding  on  horses,  as  the 
Tartars. 

HIP-POPH'A-GY,  71.     [Gr.  i7r7roc,  a  horse,  and  0uyu. 
to  eat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  feeding  on  horses. 

Quart.  Rev. 

HIP-PO-POT'A-MUS,  71.*  [Gr.  irrrroj,  a  horse,  and 
ttotou  if,  a  river.] 

A  pachydermatous  mammal  allied  to  the  elephant, 
having  a  "thick  and  square  head,  a  very  large  muzzle, 
small  eyes  and  ears,  thick  and  heavy  body,  short 
legs  terminated  by  four  toes,  a  short  tail,  two  ventral 
dugs,  skin  without  hair,  except  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.  It  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  two  species.  He  has  been 
found  of  the  length  of  seventeen  feet.  He  delights 
in  the  waler,  hut  feeds  on  herbage  on  land. 

HIP-PO'Rie  ACID,  n.  [Gr.  trrrroc,  horse,  and  ovpov, 
urine.]  An  acid  allied  to  benzoic  acid,  obtained  from 
the  urine  of  horses,  &c.  Brande. 

HIP'PU-KITE,  71.    An  extinct  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Hippurites,  occurring  in  the  chalk  formation. 
Brande. 

HIP'ROOF.ti.  [hip  and  roof]  The  same  with  Hifped- 
Roop,  which  see.* 

HIP'SHOT,  a.  [hip  and  shot.]  Having  the  hip  dis- 
located. L'Estrange. 

HIP'YVORT,  71.     A  plant. 

HIR,  pron.  In  old  English,  Her  ;  sometimes  used  for 
ihe  plural  Their. 

HIR'CIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  produced  by  the  saponi- 
fication of  hircin.  Ure. 

HIR'CIN,  71.  [L.  hireus,  a  goat.]  A  liquid,  fatty  mat  ■ 
ter,  obtained  from  mutton  suet,  and'giving  it  a  pecu- 
liar rank  smell.  Brandt. 
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HIS 

HIRE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  hyran  ;  D.  huuren ;  Sw.  hyra ;  Dan. 

hyrer ;    W.  huriaw ;   Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  "UN,  Ar.    »^>! 
agar,  to  hire,  Class  Gr,  No.  10.] 

1.  To  procure  from  another  person,  and  for  tempo- 
rary use,  at  a  certain  price,  or  for  a  stipulated  or  rea- 
sonable equivalent ;  as,  to  hire  a  farm  for  a  year  ;  to 
hire  a  horse  for  a  day  ;  to  hire  money  at  legal  interest. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated  reward; 
to  contract  with  for  a  compensation  ;  as,  to  hire  a 
servant  for  a  year  ;  to  hire  laborers  by  the  day  or 
month. 

IS.  To  bribe  ;  to  engage  in  immoral  or  illegal  service 
for  a  reward. 

To  hire  oat  one's  self;  to  let ;  to  engage  one's  ser- 
vice to  another  for  a  reward. 

They  have  hired  eul  themselves  for  bread.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
To  hire,  or  to  hire  out ;  to  let ;  to  lease  ;  to  grant 
the  temporary  use  of   a  thing  for  a  compensation. 
He  has  hired  oat  his  house  or  his  farm. 
HIRE,  n.     [Sax.  hyre.     Qu.  can  the  Gr.  KepSoc  be  of 
this  family.'] 

1.  The  price,  reward,  or  compensation  paid  or 
contracted  to  be  given  for  the  temporary  use  of  any 
thing. 

2.  Wages  ;  the  reward  or  recompense  paid  for  per- 
sonal service. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  —  Luke  x. 

3.  Reward  for  base  or  illegal  service  ;  a  bribe. 
HIR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Procured  or  taken  for  use,  at  a  stip- 
ulated or  reasonable  price  ;  as,  a  hired  farm. 

2.  Employed  in  service  for  a  compensation  ;  as,  a 
hired  man  ;  a  hired  servant. 
HIRE'LESS,  a.     Without  hire. 

HIRE'LING,  re.    One  who  is  hired,  or  who  serves  for 
wages. 
2.  A  mercenary  ;  a  prostitute.  Pope. 

HIRE'LING,  a.     Serving  for  wages  ;  venal ;    merce- 
nary ;  employed  for  money  or  other  compensation. 


Of  hireling  i 


Dryden. 


Hr'REN,  re.     A  strumpet.     [Obs.]     Todd's  Shakspcare. 

HIR'ER,  re.  One  that  hires  ;  one  that  procures  the 
use  of  any  tiling  for  a  compensation  ;  one  who  em- 
ploys persons  for  wages,  or  contracts  with  persons 


HlR'ING,  jipr.     Procuring  the  use  of  for  a  compensa- 
HIR-SOTE',  a.     [L.  hirsiitus.    Qu.  hair.]  [tion. 

1.  Hairy ;  rough  with  hair ;  shaggy ;  set  with 
bristles. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  hispid, 
but  it  denotes  having  more  hairs  or  bristles,  and  less 
stiff.  Martyn. 

IITR-SOTE'NESS,?i.     Hairiness.  Barton. 

HIS,  (hiz,)  pron.  possessive  of  He.    [Sax.  gen.  hys,  and 
hyse,  male.] 

1.  Of  him.  Thus  in  Alfred's  Orosius,  "  Sume  for 
^his  ege  ne  dorstan."     Some  for  fear  of  him  durst  not ; 

literally,  for  his  awe,  for  awe  of  him.  Lib.  3,  8.  In 
this  instance,  his  does  not  express  what  belongs  to 
the  antecedent  of  his,  (Philip,)  but  the  fear  which 
others  entertained  ofliim. 

2.  The  present  useof/n'sis  as  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective, in  any  case  indifferently,  corresponding  to 
the  L.  suns.  Thus,  tell  John  his  papers  are  ready.  I 
will  deliver  his  papers  to  his  messenger.  He  may 
take  his  son's  books.  When  the  noun  is  omitted, 
his  stands  as  its  substitute,  either  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case.  Tell  John  this  book  is  his.  He 
may  take  mine,  and  I  will  take  his. 

3.  His  was  formerly  used  for  its,  but  improperly, 
and  the  use  has  ceased. 

4.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  sign  of  the  posses- 
sive. The  man  his  ground,  for  the  man's  ground. 
This  use  has  also  ceased. 

5.  His  is  still  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  pre- 
ceded by  of;  as,  all  ye  saints  of  his  ;  ye  ministers  of 
kis.  Scripture. 

Hisself  is  no  longer  used. 
HIS'IN-GER-ITE,  n.    A  soft,  black,  iron  ore,  nearly 

earthy,  consisting  of  silica  and  iron, with  20  per  cent. 

of  water.  Dana. 

HISK,  v.  i.    To  breathe  with  difficulty. 
HIS'PID,  a.     [L.  hispidus.]  [North  of  England. 

1.  Rough  with  bristles  or  minute  spines  ;  bristly. 

2.  In  botany,  having  strong  hairs  or  bristles  ;  beset 
with  stiff  bristles.  Martyn. 


the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  ;  to  give  a  strong  as- 
piration, resembling  the  noise  made  by  a  serpent  and 
some  other  animals,  or  that  of  water  thrown  on  hot 
iron.    Hissing  is  an  expression  of  contempt. 

among  the  people  shall  hiss  at  thee.  —  Ezek. 


2.  To  procure 


r  disgrace. 


2.  To  express  contempt  or  disapprobation  by  hiss- 
ing. 

3.  To  whiz,  as  an  arrow  or  other  thing  in  rapid 
flight. 

HISS,  v.  t.    To  condemn  by  hissing  ;  to  explode.   The 
spectators  hissed  him  off  the  stage. 


iniit  ui  tui  iiuur  a  a»e  doth  hiss  the  speaker.  Shak. 

HISS,  re.  The  sound  made  by  propelling  the  breath 
between  the  tongue  and  upper  teetli ;  the  noise  of  a 
serpent,  a  goose,  &c. 

He  hiss  tor  hiss  returned.  Milton. 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disapprobation, 
used  in  places  of  public  exhibition. 
HISS'ED,  (hist,)  ]>p.     Expressed  contempt  by  hissing. 
HISS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  or  resembling  the  noise 

of  serpents. 
HISS'ING,   re.    A   hissing  sound ;    an   expression  of 
scorn  or  contempt. 

2.  The  occasion  of  contempt ;  the  object  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

I  will  make  llii;i  eiry  de.snUc,  and  a  hissing.  —  Jer.  xix. 

HISS'ING-LY,  adv.    With  a  whistling  sound. 

Sherwood. 
HIST,  exclam.     [Dan.  hysU     In  Welsh,  hust  is  a  low, 
buzzing  sound.] 

A  word  commanding  silence;  equivalent  to  hush, 
be  silent. 
HIS-To'RI-AL,  a.     Historical.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

HIS-To'RI-AN,  re.  [Fr.  historical  L.  historicus ;  It. 
istonco.     See  History.] 

A  writer  or  compiler  of  history  ;  one  who  collects 
and  relates  facts  and  events  in  writing,  particularly 
respecting  nations.     Hume  is  called  an  elegant  his- 

HIS-TOR'ie- AL   i  a-     C1-"  hist°ricus  ;  Fr.  historique.] 

1.  Containing  history,  or  the  relation  of  facts  ;  as, 
a.  historical  poem;  the  historic  page ;  historic  brass. 

Pope. 

2.  Pertaining  to  history  ;  as,  historic  care  or  fidelity. 

3.  Contained  in  history ;  deduced  from  history  ; 
as,  historical  evidence. 

4.  Representing  history  ;  as,  a  historical  chart. 
Historical  painting:  that  highest  branch  of  the  art 

which  can  embody  a  story  in  one  picture,  and  invest 
it  with  the  warmth  of  poetry.  Smart. 

Historical  sense,  is  that  meaning  of  a  passage  which 
is  deduced  from  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
&c,  under  which  it  was  written  ;  the  primary  sense, 
as  opposed  to  any  secondary  or  remoter  one. 
HIS-TOR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  history; 
according  to  history ;  by  way  of  narration. 

Tin.'  Gusp-U  di'(i;ii-i'  lufti>r«'i:;n  m nin.'tliin^  v.hich  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  dW,  spoke,  or  suffered.  Hooker. 

HIS'TO-RI-ED,  (his'to-rid,)  a.    Recording  in  history. 

HIS-To'RI-ER,  re.     A  historian.     [Obs.] 

HIS-TOR'I-FS,  v.  t.  To  relate  ;  to  record  in  history. 
[Not  used.]  Sidney. 

HIS-TO-Rl-OG'RA-PHER,  re.  [Gr.  larooia,  history, 
and  ypiKpoi,  to  write.] 

A  historian  ;  a  writer  of  history  ;  particularly,  a 
professed  historian  ,  an  officer  employed  to  write  the 
history  of  a  prince  or  state  ;  as,  the  historiographer  of 
his  Britannic  majesty. 

HIS-TO-RI-OG'RA-PHY,  re.  The  art  or  employment 
of  a  historian. 

HIS-TO-RI-OL'O-GY,  re.  A  discourse  on  history,  or 
the  knowledge  of  history.     [Not  in  use.] 

HIS'TO-RY,  n.t[Gr.  loropia  ;  L.  Sp.  and  Port.  Mstoria; 
It.  istoria ;  Fr.  histoire  ;  Ir.  sdair,  stair ;  Sax.  stair, 
ster,  probably  from  the  Latin ;  W.  ysdori,  history, 
matter  of  record,  what  is  of  concern  or  in  mind, 
from,  ysdawr,  an  object  of  care  or  concern,  from 
dawr,  to  care,  to  be  concerned,  to  regard.  The 
Greek  io-Tw/)  signifies  knowing,  learned,  and  laropto) 
is  rendered  to  impure,  to  explore,  to  learn  by  inspec- 
tion or  inquiry.  This  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  W.  ystyriaw,  to  consider,  to  regard  or  take  no- 
tice. History  and  Story  are  the  same  word  dif- 
ferently written.] 

1.  An  account  of  facts,  particularly  of  facts  re- 
specting nations  or  states;  a  narration  of  events  in 
the  order  in  which  they  happened,  with  their  causes 
and  effects.  History  differs  from  annals.  Jlnnals  re- 
late simply  the  facts  and  events  of  each  year,  ir 
strict  chronological  order,  without  any  observation! 
of  the  annalist.  History  regards  less  strictly  the  ar 
rangement  of  events  under  each  year,  and  admits 
the  observations  of  the  writer.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  not  always  regarded  with  strictness. 

History  is  of  different  kinds,  or  treats  of  different 
subjects  ;  as,  a  history  of  government,  or  political 
history;  history  of  the  Christian  church,  or  ecclesias- 
tical  history ;  history  of  war  and  conquests,  or  mill 
tary  history ;  history  of  law  ;  history  of  commerce 
history  of  the  crusades,  &c.  In  these  and  similar 
examples,  history  is  icritt.cn  narrative  or  relat: 
What  is  the  history  of  nations,  but  a  narrative  of  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  man? 

2.  Narration  ;  verbal  relation  of  facts  or  events 
story.  We  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  soldier  or  th. 
seaman,  giving  a  history  of  his  adventures. 

What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare  I  Pope. 

3.  Knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 

History  —  is  necessary  to  divines.  Watts. 

4.  Description  ;  an  account  of  things  that  exist ; 


HIT 

as,  natural  history,  which  comprehends  a  description 
of  the  works  of  nature,  particularly  of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  ;  a  history  of  animals,  or  zoblo 
gy  ;  a  history  of  plants. 

5.  An  account  of  the  origin,  life,  and  actions  of  an 
individual  person.  We  say,  we  have  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  prisoner  in  the  testimony  offered  to  the 


A  formal  written  account  of  an  individual's  life, 
is  called  Biography. 

HIS'TO-RY-PIeCE,  n.  A  representation  of  any  real 
event  in  painting,  which  exhibits  tile  actors,  theii 
actions,  and  the  attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  fig- 
ures drawn  to  the  life. 

HIS'TRI-ON,  re.     A  player.     [Not  in  use.]        Pope. 

HIS-TRI-ON'I€,  )  a.      [L.  histrionicus,  from  his- 

HIS-TRI-ON'IC-AL,  j  trio,  a  buffoon,  an  actor,  oi 
stage-player.] 

Pertaining  to  a  stage-player ;  belonging  to  stage- 
playing;  befitting  a  theater ;  theatrical;  pantomimic 
Johnson. 

HIS-TRI-ON'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
stage-player  ;  theatrically. 

HIS'TRI-O-NISM,  re.  The  acts  or  practice  of  buf- 
foons or  pantomimes  ;  stage-playing.  Southey. 

HIT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Hit.  [Sw.  hitta,  Dan.  hitter, 
to  find,  to  meet,  that  is,  to  come  to,  to  come  or  fall 
on.     This  word  illustrates  the  signification  of  Find.] 

1.  To  strike  or  touch,  either  with  or  without  force. 
We  hit  a  thing  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  head  ;  a 
cannon  ball  hits  a  mast,  or  a  wall. 

2.  To  strike  or  touch  a  mark  with  any  thing  di- 
rected to  that  object ;  not  to  miss. 

3.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

Locke. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  be  conformable. 

Melancholy, 


'   VlS.lvr.-   IS   lun   I'Oudl 
M.-  ut1,UU,:u,   ,:xii.. 


There  J'OU  /((/  liin         ill.U  s\  ;   in,  'ill    in-'/.')      ui:.-   V.  l(|i  him. 

Dryden. 
To  hit  off;  to  strike  out ;  to  determine  luckily. 
2.  To  represeut  or  describe  exactly.         [Temple. 
To  hit  out ;  to  perform  by  good  luck.     [Little  used.] 
Spenser. 
HIT,  v.  i.    To  strike  ;  to  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to 
clash  ;  followed  by  against  or  on. 

If  bodies  be  mere  extension,  how  can  they  move  and  hit  one 

against  another.  Locke. 

Corpuscles,  meeting  with  or  hitting  on  those    bodies,  become 

conjointed  with  them.  Woodward. 

2.  To  meet  or  fall  on  by  good  luck  ;  to  succeed  by 
accident ;  not  to  miss. 

And  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  i*  cutlet,  and  d<  ^uir  most  fits.  Shak. 

3.  To  strike  or  reach  the  intended  point ;  to  suc- 
ceed. 

And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits.  Smft. 

To  hit  on,  or  upon  ;  to  light  on  ;  to  come  to  or  fall 
on  by  chance  ;  to  meet  or  find,  as  by  accident. 

None  of  them  Ait  upon  the  art.  Addison. 

HIT,  re.  A  striking  against ;  the  collision  of  one 
body  against  another ;  the  stroke  or  blow  that  touches 
any  thing. 

So  he  the  fun.  d  Cilichn  fuicer  praised, 

And  at  each  li'.t  aiiIi  won.lir  sarins  amazed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  chance  ;  a  casual  event ;  as,  a  lucky  hit. 

3.  A  lucky  chance  ;  a  fortunate  event.     Dryden. 

•  4.  A  term  in  backgammon.  Three  hits  are  equal 
to  a  gammon. 

5.  A  striking  expression  or  turn  of  thought,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  applicable,  or  to  hit  the  point. 

HITCH,  v.  u  [Ar.  iiTL=.  haika,  to  hitch  along;  W. 
hecian,  to  halt,  hop,  or  limp,  or  hictaw,  to  snap,  to 
catch  suddenly.     Both  may  be  of  one  family.] 

1.  To  move  by  jerks,  or  with  stops  ;  as,  in  collo- 
quial language,  to  hitch  along. 

Whoe'er  ollm. Is,  at  sum.'   unlucky  time 

Slides  in  a  verse,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme.  Pope. 

2.  To  become  entangled  ;  to  be  caught  or  hooked. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses. 
[JVot  used  ire  the  United  States.] 

4.  To  hop  ;  to  spring  on  one  leg.  [Local.]   Grose. 

5.  To  move  or  walk.  Grose. 
HITCH,  v.  t.    To  hook  ;  to  catch  by  a  hook;  as,  to 

hitch  a  bridle. 

2.  To  fasten  by  hitching  ;  as,  to  hitch  a  horse  by  a 
bridle,  or  to  hitch  him  to  a  post.  New  England. 

HITCH,  re.  A  catch  ;  any  thing  that  holds,  as  a  hook  ; 
an  impediment. 

2.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook,  &c. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  a  knot  or  noose  in  a  rope 
for  fastening  it  to  a  ring  or  other  object  ;  as,  a  clove 
hitch,  a  timber  hitch,  &c.  Mar.  Did 

4.  A  stop  or  sudden  halt  in  walking  or  moving. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 


*&c  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


|  See  TabU  uf  Synonyms, 


HOA 

HITCH'.ED,  (hitcht.)  pp.     Caught;  Iiooked  ;  fastened. 
HITCH'EL,  v.  t.     To  hatchel.      [Mot   used.]      [See 

HITCH'ING,  ppr.     Hooking;  fastening. 
HITCH'ING,  it.    A  fastening,  as  with  a  string  or  strap 

to  a  ring,  hook,  or  other  fixture. 
HITHE,  re.     [Sax.  hyth.] 

A  port    or    small    haven  ;    as  in  Qucenhithe  and 

Lambhilhe,  now  Lambeth.     [English.] 
HI'fH'ER,  adv.     [Sax.   hither  or  hider  ;  Goth,   hidre; 

Dan.  hid;  Sw.  hit.] 

1.  To  this  place  ;  used  with  verbs  signifying  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  come  hither ;  to  proceed  hither ;  to  bring 
hit/ier.  ■  r 

2.  Hither  and  thither ;  to  this  place  apd  that. 

3.  To  this  point ;  to  this  argument  or  topic ;  to  this 
end.     [Little  used,  and  not  to  be  encouraged.] 

HiOier  we  refer  whatever  belongs  to  the  highest  perfection  of 


Hale. 

HITH'ER-TO,  [comp  hither  and  to.]  To  this  time; 
yet. 

The  Lord  hath  Messed  me  hitherto.  —  Josh.  xvii. 

2.  In  any  time,  or  every  time'till  now  ;  in  time 
preceding  the  present. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont.  Spenser. 

3.  To  this  place  ;  to  a  prescribed  limit. 

Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.  —  Job  xxxviii. 

HITH'ER-WARD,  [comp.  hither  and  ward.]  This 
way ;  toward  this  place. 

A  puissant  and  mighty  power- 
la  marching  ItUlia -  ,rard  m  |iruud  array.  Shak. 

HIT'TING,  ppr.    Striking. 

HIVE,  J!.  [Sax.  Mjfe;  Eth.  4" (£  kafo.  Class  Gb,  No. 
88.  In  W.  cyf  is  the  stem  or  stock  of  a  tree,  and 
cyfgwenyn  is  a  bee-hive.  So  in  G.  bienenstock,  Sw. 
b'istoch,  bee-stock.  The  hive  of  wild  bees  is  a  hollow 
tree.] 

1.  A  box,  chest,  or  kind  of  basket  for  the  reception 
and  habitation  of  a  swarm  of  honey-bees.  It  is 
made  of  boards,  straw,  or  other  materials. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees  ;  or  the  bees  inhabiting  a 
hive.  Shak. 

3.  A  company  or  society  tou.ilu-r,  or  closely  con- 
nected.    [  Unusual.]  Swift. 

HIVE,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to  cause  to  enter 
a  hive  ;  as,  to  hioe  bees.  Dryden.     Mortimer. 

2.  To  contain  ,  to  receive,  as  a  habitation,  or  place 
of  deposit. 

Where  ail  ■  1.  i.:n,u*  ;;w,','is  arc  liioed.  Cleaveland. 

HIVE,  v.  i.    To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  together ;  to 

reside  in  a  collective  bodv.  Pope. 

HIVED,  pp.     Lodged  in  a  hive  or  shelter. 
HIV'ER,  n.     One  that  collects  bees  into  a  hive. 
HIVING,  ppr.     Collecting  into  a  hive.      [Mortimer. 
HIVES,  n.     [Scot.     Q.U.  heave.] 

A  disease,  the  croup,  or  cynanche  trachealis  ;  rat- 
tles. 

2  A  popular  name  of  an  eruptive  disease,  allied  to 
the  chicken-pox.  Buchanan. 

HIZZ,  v.  i.     To  hiss.  Slmk. 

HIZZ'ING,  n.     A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 

Ho,  exclam.  A  word  used  by  teamsters,  to  stop  their 
teams.  It  has  been  used  as  a  noun,  for  stop,  moder- 
ation, bounds. 

There  is  no  ho  with  them.  Delcker.     Green. 

[This  word  is  pronounced  also  whd,  or  hwo.] 
HoA   (  ezc^am-     [k-  eho.] 

A  call  to  excite  attention,  or  to  give  notice  of  ap- 


proach. 


What  noise  there,  ho? 
Hoa.1 


Brithin  . 


HOAR,  a.  [Sax.  har;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  Tin, 
white.] 

1.  White  ;  as,  hoar  frost ;  hoar  cliffs.     Thomson. 

2.  Gray  ;  white  with  age ;  hoary  ;  as,  a  matron 
grave  and  hoar.  Spenser. 

3.  Musty;  moldy.  [Obsolete.]  Spenser. 
HOAR,  n.  Hoariness  ;  antiquity.  Burke. 
HoAR,  v.  i.    To  become  moldy  or  musty.     [Little 

HoAR'-FROST,  n.  The  white  particles  formed  by 
the  congelation  of  dew. 

HOARD,  n.  [Sax.  hard,  from  gathering,  hiding,  or 
depositing.] 

A  store,  stock,  or  large  quantity  of  any  thing  ac- 
cumulated or  laid  up;  a  hiddenstock  ;  a  treasure ; 
as,  a  hoard  of  provisions  for  winter;  a  hoard  of 
money.  Shak.     Woodward. 

2.  A  fence  inclosing  a  house  and  materials  while 
builders  are  at  work.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

HOARD,  v.  t.  To  collect  and  lay  up»a  large  quantity 
of  any  thing ;  to  amass  and  deposit  in  secret ;  to 
store  secretly  ;  as,  to  hoard  grain  or  provisions  ;  to 
hoard  silver  and  gold.  Dryden. 

It.  is  sometimes  followed  by  up,  but  without  use; 
as,  to  hoard  up  provisions. 


HOB 

HOARD,  v.  i.  To  collect  and  form  a  hoard  .  co  tay 
up  store. 

Nor  cared  to  howrd  for  those  whom  he  did  breed.        Speneer. 

HoARD'i'D,  pp.  or  a.    Collected  and  laid  up  in  store. 

HoARD'EU.  u.  One  who  lays  up  in  store  ;  one  who 
accumulate!,  ami  keeps  in  secret. 

HOARD'ING,  ppr.     Laying  up  in  store. 

2.  a.  Instinctively  collecting  and  laying  up  pro- 
visions for  winter;  as,  the  squirrel  is  a  hoarding 
animal. 

HOARD'ING,  re.     A  laying  up  in  store. 

HoAR'BD,  a.     Moldy  ;  musty.     [Not  in  use.] 

HOAR'HOUND,  u.  The  name  of  several  plants  of 
different  genera.  The  common  hoarhound  is  the 
Marrubium  vutgare.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  tonic.  Encyc. 


or  head  of  old  men, 
HOARSE,  (hors,)  a.     [Syr.  ..EOLa,  hars,  to  be  rough  or 
hoarse.] 

1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  grating  voice,  as  when 
affected  with  a  cold. 

2.  Rough  ;  grating  ;  discordant ;  as  the  voice,  or 
as  any  sound.  We  say,  the  hoarse  raven  ;  the  hoarse 
resounding  shore.  Drt/den. 

HOARSE'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Making  a  rough,  grating 
sound.  Alien. 

HOARSE'LY,  adv.  With  a  rough,  harsh,  grating 
voice  or  sound.  Dryden. 

HGARSE'NESS,  n.  Harshness  or  roughness  of  voice 
or  sound  ;  preternatural  asperity  of  voice. 

Arbuthnot. 

HOAR'STONE,  n.  [Arm.  hari,  a  bound  or  limit. 
"  In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  seen  cer- 
tain upright,  rude  pillars,  or  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
which  in  England  are  called  hoarstones,  or  by  a  name 
of  nearly  the  same  sound,  with  all  the  gradations  of 
dialectical  variety.  Their  appellation  in  Scotland  is 
the  hare-stane."] 

A  landmark  ;  a  stone  designating  the  hounds  of  an 

HOAR'Y,  a.  [See  Hoar.]  White  or  whitish  ;  as,  the 
hoary  willows.  Addison. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  as,  hoary  hairs  ;  a 
hoary  head. 

Reverence  the  hoary  head.  Dwight. 

3.  Moldy  ;  mossy.  Knowles. 

4.  In  botany,  grayish-white,  caused  by  very  short, 
dense  hairs  covering  the  surface.  Lindley. 

HOAX,  71.  [Sax.  hucse,  or  hucx,  contempt,  irony,  de- 
rision ;  or  W.  hoceil,  cheat,  deceit,  juggle,  trick.] 

Something  done  for  deception  or  mockery  ;  a  trick 
played  off  in  sport. 

HOAX,  v.  t.  To  deceive ;  to  play  a  trick  upon  for 
sport,  or  without  malice.     [A  colloquial  word,  but  not 

HOA°X'£D,  (hokst,)  pp.  Deceived;  played  a  trick 
upon  for  sport. 

HoAX'ER,  re.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  [Collo- 
quial.] Smart. 

HoAX'ING,  ppr.    Deceiving ;  tricking,  without  mal- 

HOB'  )  n.     [Dan.  hob,  a  heap;  or  W.  hob,  that  which 
HUB,  j      swells.] 

The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  a  solid  piece  of  timber  in 

which  the  spokes  are  inserted.  Washington. 

HOB,  n.    The  Mat  part  of  a  grate  at  the  side,  where 

things  are  placed  to  be  kept  warm  Smart. 

HOB,  re.     A  clown  ;  a  fairy. 
HOB  OR  NOB.     See  Hobnob. 
HOB'BISM,  re.  The  principles  of  the  skeptical  Thomas 

Hobbes.  Skelton. 

HOB'BIST,  n.    A  follower  of  Hobbes,  the  skeptic. 
HOB'BLE,  (liob'bl.)  v    i.     [W.  hobelu,  to  hop,  to  liobble. 

See  Hop.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg  ;  to 
limp ;  to  walk  with  a  hitch  or  hop,  or  with  crutches. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  same  way  too.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  awkwardly,  as  when  the  feet  are  en- 
cumbered with  a  clog,  or  with  fetters. 

3.  To  move  roughly  or  irregularly,  as  verse. 

While  you  Pindaric  truths  rehearse, 

She  hobbles  in  alternate  verae.  Prior. 

HOB'BLE,  v.  t.     To  perplex.     [Not  in  use.] 
HOB'BLE,  re.     An  unequal,  halting  gait;  an  encum- 
bered, awkward  step. 

He  has  a  hobble  in  his  gait.  Swift. 

2.  Difficulty  ;  perplexity.  Rich.  Diet. 


HO  B'BLER,  n.     One  that  hobbles, 

HOB'BLER,  re.     [from  hobby.]     One  who  by  his  tenure 

was  to  maintain  a  hobby  lor  military  service;  or  one 

who  served  as  a  soldier  on  a  hobby  with  light  armor. 
Encyc.     Davies. 
HOB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Walking  with  a  halting  or 

interrupted  step. 
HOB'BLING-LY,  adv.    With  a  limping  or  interrupted 

step. 


HOD 

HOB'IiY,  n.  [W.  hobrl,  what  stops  or  starts  suddenly; 
Arm.  hobcrell :  Fr.  hoberenu.] 

A  species  of  falcon,  Fulco  subbutes.  It  is  extremely 
active,  and  was  formerly  drained  for  hawking. 

Jardini. 
HOB'BY,  re.     [Norm.  Fr.  hobyn,  and  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding.] 

1.  A  strong,  active  horse,  of  a  middle  size,  sa'.d  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland  :  a  nag  ;  a  pacing- 
horse  ;  a  garran.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  stick,  or  figure  of  a  horse,  on  which  boys 
ride. 

3.  Any  favorite  object ;  that  which  a  person  pur- 
sues with  zeal  or  delight. 

4.  A  stupid  fellow. 

HOB'BY-HORSE,  re.  A  hobby  ;  a  wooden  horse  on 
which  boys  ride.     [Tautological.] 

2.  A  character  in  I  lie  old  .May-games.         Douce. 

3.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.  Shak. 

4.  The  favorite  object  of  pursuit. 
HOB-BY-HORS'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  having  a 

hobhv-horsr  ;  eccentric.  Sterne. 

HOB  BY-HORS'IC-AL -l,Y,m/n.  Whimsically.  Sterne. 
HOB-GOB-LIN,  re.     [Probably  W.  hob,  hop,  and  gob- 
lin ] 

A  fairv  ;  a  frightful  apparition. 
HOB'I-LER,  ?i.     A  feudal  tenant  bound  to  serve  as  a 
light  horseman  or  bowman  ;  the  same  as  Hobbler. 
Brande. 
HO'BIT,  re.     [Sp.  hobus  ;  G.  haubitze.] 

A  small  mortar,  or  short  gun  for  throwing  bombs. 
[See  Howitzer,  the  common  orthography.] 
HOB'L^KE,  a.     Clownish  ;  boorish.  Cotgrave. 

HOB'NaIL,  re.     [G.  hufnagel,  hoof-nail.] 

1.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  strong  bead,  such  as  is  used 
for  shoeing  horses.  Shak. 

2.  A  clownish  person,  in  contempt.  Milton. 
HOB'NAIL-A"D,  a.     Set  with  hobnails  ;  rough. 

Dryden. 

HOB'NOB,  adv.  [Q.U.  Sax.  Itabban,  nabban,  have,  not 
have.] 

Take  or  not  take  ;  a  familiar  invitation  to  recipro- 
cal drinking.  Shale. 

HOB-O-MOK'KO,   n.     Among  American   Indians,   an 

Ho'llOY.     See  Hautboy.  [evil  spirit. 

HOB'SON'S  CHOICE  ;  a  vulgar  proverbial  expression 
denoting  a  choice  without  an  alternative;  the  thing 
offered  or  nothing.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  name  of  a  person  at  Cambridge,  England, 
named  Hobson,  who  let  horses,  and  obliged  every 
customer  to  take  in  his  turn  that  horse  which  stood 
next  the  stable-door.  Encyc.  Am. 

HOCK,  n.     [Sax.  hoh.     See  Hough.] 

1.  The  joint  of  an  animal  between  the  knee  and 
the  fetlock.  Johnson. 

2.  A  part  of  the  thigh. 

HOCK,         )  v.  t.    To  hamstring  ;  to  hough  ;  to  disable 
HOCK'LE,  )      by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  ham.] 
HOCK,  re.     [from  Hochheim,  in  Germany.]     A  highly- 
esteemed  sort  of  Rhenish  wine,  of  a  light-yellowish 
color.  Mortimer. 

HOCK'A-MORE,  n.     A  Rhenish  wine.     [See  Hock.] 

Htulibras. 
HOCK'DaY,  )  7i.     High  day  ;    a  dav  of  feasting  and 
HoKE'DAY,  j      mirth,  formerly  held  in  England  the 
second  Tuesday  .liter   Easter,  to  commemorate  the 
destruction  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

HOCK'M),  (hokt,)  pp.    Hamstrung  ;  disabled  by  cut- 
ting the  tendons  of  the  ham. 
HOCK'EY,  re.     [G.  hoch,  Sax.  heah,  high,     ttu.] 

1.  Harvest-home.     [Not  used.] 

2.  A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  curved  at  the 
bottom.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Hawkey,  as 
described  by  Holloway. 

HOCK'HERB,  (-erb,)  re.    A  plant,  the  mallows. 

AutsworVt. 
HOCK'LE,  (hok'l,)  v.  t     To  hamstring.       Hanmer. 
2.  To  mow.  Mason. 

HO'CUS-PO'CUS,  re.  [W.  hoced,  a  cheat  or  trick,  and 
perhaps  bm^  or  j>trra,  a  hobgoblin.] 

A  juggler;  a  juggler's  trick  ;  a  cheat  used  by  con- 
jurers. Hudibras. 
HO'CUS-Po'CUS,  w.  t.     To  cheat.           L'Eslrange. 
HOD,  re.     [Fr.  hotte.] 

A  kind  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar  and  brick,  used 
in  bricklaying.    It  is  fitted  with  a  handle,  and  borne 
on  the  shoulder. 
HOD'D£N-GRaY,  re.     Cloth  made  of  wool  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  without  being  dved.     [Scottish.] 
HOD'DY-DOD'DY,  re.  An  awkward  or  foolish  person. 

[ Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

HODGE-PODGE,    )  n.     [Q.U.  Fr.  hocher,  to  shake,  or 
HOTCH'-POTCH,  j      hachis,  minced  meat.] 

A  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley  of  ingredients.  [Vulgar.] 
[See  Hotchpot.] 
HO-DI-ERN'AL,  a.     [L.  hodiernus,  from  hodie,  hoc  die 
this  day.] 

Of  this  day ;  belonging  to  the  present  day. 
HOD'MAN,  re.     A  man  who  carries  a  hod  ;  a  mason's 

tender. 
HOD'MAN-DOD,  n.     A  shell-fish,  otherwise  called 
dodrnan.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shell-snail. 
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HOE,  (ho,)  n.  [G.haue;  Sw.  hacka,  and  this  is  the 
Dan.  hakkc,  G.  hackc,  a  mattock  :  Fr.  hone.  It  seems 
this  is  from  the  root  of  hack  and  hew  ;  Sax.  heawian  ; 
D.  houwen  ;  G.  Itaclcen,  Sw.  hacka,  Dan.  liakker,  to 
chop,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  Fr.  houer.] 

A  fanner's  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds  and 
loosening  the  earth  in  fields  and  gardens.  It  is  in 
shape  something  like  an  adz,  being  a  plate  of  iron, 
with  an  eye  for  a  handle,  which  is  set  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  plate. 

H6E,  v.  t    To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe  ; 
as,  to  hoe  the  earth  in  a  garden  ;  to  hoe  the  beds. 
2.  To  clear  from  weeds  ;  as,  to  hoc  maize  ;  to  hoe 

HOE,  v.  i.     To  use  a  hoe.  [cabbages. 

Ho£I>,  (hode,)pp.  Cleared  from  weeds,  or  loosened  by 
the  hoe. 

HoE'ING,  ppr.    Cutting,  scraping,  or  digging  with  a 
2.  Clearing  of  weeds  with  a  hoe.  [hoe. 

HoE'lNG,  re.  The  act  of  scraping  or  digging  with  a 
hoe. 

Ho'FIJL,  a.  [Sax.  hohfull,  hogfutt;  hoga,  care,  and 
full] 

Careful.     [Obs.] 

HOG,  n.  [W.  hwc,  a  hog,  a  push  or  thrust;  Arm. 
houch ;  probably  so  named  from  his  snout,  or  from 
rooting  ;  Sp.  hocico,  the  snout  of  a  beast ;  hocicar,  to 
root.] 

1.  A  swine  ;  a  general  name  of  that  species  of  an- 
imal. 

2.  In  England,  a  castrated  sheep  of  a  year  old. 

Ash. 

3.  A  bullock  of  a  year  old.  Ash. 

4.  A  brutal  fellow  ;  one  who  is  mean  and  filthy. 

5.  Among  seamen,  a  sort  of  scrubbing-broom  for 
scraping  a  ship's  bottom  under  water.         Totten. 

HOG,  v.  t     To  scrape  a  ship's  bottom  uBder  water. 

2.  [G.  Iwcken.]     To  carry  on  the  back.     [Local.] 

3.  To  cut  the  hair  short  ;  as,  to  hog  the  mane  of  a 
horse.  Smart. 

HOG,  v.  i.  To  bend,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
a  hog's  back  ;  as,  a  ship  hogs  in  launching. 

HOG'CoTE,  n.  [hog  and  cote.]  A  shed  or  house  for 
swine  ;  a  sty.  Mortimer. 

HOG'G^D,  (hogd,)  pp.     Scraped  under  water. 

2.  Curving;  having  the  ends  lower  than  the  mid- 
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HOG'GER-EL,  n.     A  sheep  of  the  second  year.  Ash. 
HOG'GET,  71.     [Norm,  hogct.] 

1.  A  sheep  two  years  old.  Skinner. 

2.  A  colt  of  a  year  old,  called  also  liog-colt.     [Lo- 
cal.] Grose. 

3.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year.  Cyc. 
HOG'GING,  ppr.     Scraping  under  water. 
HOG'GISH,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog;  brutish; 

gluttonous;  filthv  ;  mean;  selfish. 

HOG'GISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  brutish,  gluttonous,  or 
filthv  manner. 

HOG'GISH-NESS,  n.  Rrutishness  ;  voracious  greedi- 
ness in  eating ;  beastly  filthiness ;  mean  selfish- 
ness. 

HOGH,  (ho,)  n.  [See  High.]  A  hill ;  a  cliff.  [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

HOG'HERD,  7t.    [hog  and  herd.]     A  keeper  of  swine. 


HOG'PEN,  n.     [hog  and  pen.]     A  hogsty. 

HOG'-PLUM,  n.  A  tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Spon- 
diaa,  with  fruit  somewhat  resembling  plums,  but 
chiefly  eaten  by  hogs.  Booth.    Loudon.. 

HOG'-RING-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  put 
rings  in  the  snouts  of  swine. 

HOG'S'-BeAN,  77,  [A  mere  translation  of  the  Gr. 
lXoaKvapos.]  A  plant,  llyoscyamus  niger,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  llyoscyamus  ;  henbane. 

Ainswortk. 

HOG'S'-FEN-NEL,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Peuced- 

HOG'S'-MUSH-ROOMS,  n.     A  plant.      Ainsworth. 

HOGS'HEAD,  (hogz'hed,)  n.  [D.  oxhoofd;  G.  oxhoft; 
Dan.  oxchoved  ;  Sw.  oxhufvud ;  that  is,  oxhead.  The 
English  orthography  is  -ru    u  <-enej>i.| 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  63  wine  gal- 
lons, or  about  52^  imperial  gallons.  The  old  ale  hogs- 
head contained  54  ale  gallons,  or  nearly  55  imperial 
gallons.  Mc  Cullocli. 

2.  In  America,  this  name  is  often  given  to  a  butt,  a 
cask  containing  from  110  to  120  wine  gallons  ;  as,  a 
hogshead  of  spirit  or  molasses. 


swine. 

HOG'STEER,  n.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old. 
[JVnt  in  use.] 

HOG'STY,  it.  [hog  and  sty.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  for 
hogs. 

HOG'  WASH,  7i.  [hog  and  wash.]  Swill  ;  the  refuse 
matters  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery,  or  like  matter  for 
swine.  Arbuthnot., 

HoHL'SPATH,  re.  [G.]  The  mineral  otherwise 
called  made,  and  chiastiilile. 

HOl'DBN,  Ti,  [W.  hocden,  a  flirt,  a  wanton,  a  co- 
quet.] 


HOL 

1.  A  rude,  bold  girl ;  a  romp. 

2.  A  rude,  bold  man.  [JVot  -used  in  the  United 
States.]  Milton. 

HO!'D£N,  a.    Rude ;  bold ;  inelegant ;  rustic. 

HOI'DfiN,  v.  i.    To  romp  rudely  or  indecently.    Swift 
llol'li/  N'-IIOOD,  7i.     State  of  being  a  hoiden. 
HOI'D£N-ISH,  a.     Having  the  manners  of  a  hoiden. 
HOIST,  v.  t.     [Originally  /wise;  but  corrupted  perhaps 

beyond  remedy.     G.  hissen;    D.  hyssen;    Sw.  hissa; 

Dan.  hiscer  ;   Fr.  isser ;   Arm.  tcza;    Sp.  iiar;    Port. 

igar.    This  appears  by  the  German  to  be  radically 

the  same  word  as  heat ;  which  see.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  lift. 

We'll  quickly  hoist  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat.        Shak. 
In  popular  language,  it  is  a  word  of  general  appli- 
cation.    But  the  word  has  two  appropriate  uses,  one 
by  seamen,  and  the  other  by  milkmaids,  viz. 

2.  To  raise,  to  lift  or  bear  upward  by  means  of 
tackle  ;  and  to  draw  up  or  raise,  as  a  sail  along  the 
mast  or  stays,  or  as  a  flag,  though  by  a  single  block 
only.    Hoist  the  main-sail.    Hoist  the  flag. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  To  lift  and  move  the  leg  backward  ;  a  word  of 
command  used  by  milkmaids  to  cows,  when  they 
wish  them  to  lift  and  set  back  the  right  leg. 

HOIST,  7i.  In  marine  language,  the  perpendicular  hight 
of  a  flag  or  sail,  as  opposed  to  the  fly,  or  breadth  from 
the  staff  to  the  outer  edge.  Eneyc. 

IIOIST'EI).  pp.     Raised;  lifted;  drawn  up. 
HOIST'ING,  «)/■.     Raising;  lifting. 
HOIT,  v.  i.     [Icel.  haula.]     To  leap  ;  to  caper. 

Beaum.  $  Fl. 
HOI'TY  TOI'TY  ;  an  exclamation  denoting  surprise 
or  disapprobation  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
Hoily  laity  I  what  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  I  Congreve. 

[Qu.  Ice.  hauty,  to  leap.] 
HOL'CAD,  ti.     [Gr.  b^aiinv.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  large  ship  of  burden.  Mitford. 
HOLD,  tj.  t.  ;pret.  Held  ;  pp.  Held.  Holder  is  obsolete 
in  elegant  writing.  [Sax.  healdan ;  G.  halten  ;  D. 
houden,  I  suppressed  ;  Sw.  halla  ;  Dan.  holder  ;  Gr. 
kio\vw,  to  hold,  or  restrain  ;  Heb.  his,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  to  measure,  that  is,  to  limit ;  H^S, 
to   confine,  restrain,  or  shut  up;    Ch.  Syr.  id;  Ar. 

iv£~b  to  keep,  guard,  or  preserve  ;  Ch.  ^3N,  to  take, 
also,  to  eat,  to  roar,  to  thunder.  [See  Call.]  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  press,  to  strain.  Class  Gl,  No.  18, 
32,  36,  40.] 

1.  To  stop;  to  confine;  to  restrain  from  escape; 
to  keep  fast ;  to  retain.  It  rarely  or  never  signifies 
the  first  act  of  seizing  or  falling  on,  but  the  act  of  re- 
taining a  thing  when  seized  or  confined.  To  grasp, 
is  to  seize,  or  to  keep  fast  in  the  hand  ;  hold  coin- 
cides with  grasp  in  the  latter  sense,  but  not  in  the 
former.  We  hold  a  horse  by  means  of  a  bridle.  An 
anchor  holds  a  ship  in  her  station. 

2.  To  emhrace  and  confine,  with  bearing  or  lift- 
ing. We  hold  an  orange  in  the  hand,  or  a  child  in 
the  arms. 

3.  To  connect ;  to  keep  from  separation. 

The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.  —  Exod.  xxxvi. 

4.  To  maintain,  as  an  opinion.  He  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  free  grace. 

5.  To  consider;  to  regard;  to  think;  to  judge, 
that  is,  to  have  in  the  mind. 


1     I-,::/ 
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The  Lord  will  ii. ii  huh]  him   iniildi'ss,  that  taketh  his  name  in 
Tain.  —  Exod.  xx. 

6.  To  contain,  or  to  have  capacity  to  receive  and 
contain.  Here  is  an  empty  basket  that  holds  two 
bushels.  This  empty  cask  holds  thirty  gallons.  The 
church  holds  two  thousand  people. 

7.  To  retain  within  itself ;  to  keep  from  running 
or  flowing  out.  A  vessel  with  holes  in  its  bottom 
will  not  hold  fluids. 

They  have  hewed  them  out  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 

8.  To  defend;  to  keep  possession  ;  to  maintain. 

With  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  empire.  Milton. 

9.  To  have  ;  as,  to  hold  a  place,  office,  or  title. 

10.  To  have  or  possess  by  title ;  as,  he  held  his 
land;  of  the  king.  The  estate  is  held  by  copy  of 
court-roll. 

11.  To  refrain  ;  to  stop;  to  restrain 
Hold  your  laughter.     Hold  your  tongu- 

Death  I  what  do'st !    O,  hold  thy  blow. 

12.  To  keep;  as,  hold  your  peace. 

13.  To  fix;    to  confine;  to  compel 
fulfil  ;  as,  to  hold  one  to  his  promise. 

14.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain  from  motion. 

The  Most  High  —  held  still  the  flood  till  they  had  passed.  —  2 
Esdras. 

15.  To  confine  ;  to  bind  ;  in  a  legal  or  moral  sense, 
lie  is  held  to  perforin  his  covenants. 

16.  To  maintain  ;  to  retain  ;  to  continue. 

But  still  he  In!'!  hi*  |inrpoii:  lu  depart.  Dryden. 
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17.  To  keep  in  continuance  o: 

And  Night  and  L'Iklos,  anc"-sturo  oi  l^ 
El'  ni.d  anarchy. 

18.  To  continue;    to  keep; 


prosecute  or  car- 


^  '-I  '!,,,-■  -,,   ■  i    i  ■.  m    id  hoary  frost, 

Shall  told  their  course.  Milton. 

19.  To  have  in  session  ;  as,  to  hold  a  court  or  par- 
liament ;  to  hold  a  council. 

20.  To   celebrate ;    to  solemnize ;   as,  to  hold  a 
feast. 

21.  To  maintain  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  have  in  use  or  ex- 
ercise ;  as,  to  hold  an  argument  or  debate. 

22.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 

Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 

23.  To  carry  ;  to  wield. 

They  all  told  swords,  being  expert  in 

24.  To  maintain  ;  to  observe  i 


var.  —  Cant.  iii. 
t  practice. 


us,  till ' 

will  last  us  ;   but  the  phrase  is  elliptical  for  will  hold 

or  last  for  us,  the  verb  being  intransitive. 

To  hold  forth  ;  to  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose. 

hold  forth  and  pretend  to  teach.  Locke. 

2.  To  reach  forth  ;  to  put  forward  to  view    Cheyne. 

To  hold  in ;  to  restrain  ;  to  curb  ;  to  govern  by  the 
bridle.  Swift. 

2.  To  restrain  in  general ;  to  check  ;  to  repress. 
Hooker. 

To  hold  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Pope. 

To  hold  on  ;  to  continue  or  proceed  in  ;  as,  to  hold 
on  a  course. 

To  hold  out ;  to  extend  ;  to  stretch  forth. 

The  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter.  —  Esther  y. 

2.  To  propose  ;  to  offer. 

Fortune  holds  out  these  to  you  as  rewards.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  continue  to  do  or  suffer. 

He  can  not  long  told  out  these  pangs.     [Not  used.]        Sliok. 

To  hold  over ;  to  remain  in  after  one's  term  has  ex- 
pired. 

To  hold  up  ;  to  raise  ;  as,  hold  up  your  head. 

2.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 

He  holds  himself  up  in  virtue.  Sidney. 

3.  To  retain  ;  to  withhold. 

4.  To  offer;  to  exhibit.  He  held  up  to  view  the 
prospect  of  gain. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  falling. 

To  hold  one's  own  ;  to  keep  good  one's  present  con- 
dition ;  not  to  fall  off,  or  to  lose  ground.  In  seamen's 
language,  a  ship  holds  her  own,  when  she  sails  as  fast 
as  another  ship,  or  keeps  her  course. 

To  hold,  is  used  by  the  Irish,  for  to  lay,  as  a  bet,  to 
wager.  I  hold  a  crown,  or  a  dollar ;  but  this  is  a 
vol  ear  use  of  the  word. 
HOLD,  v.  i.  To  be  true  ;  not  to  fail ;  to  stand,  as  a 
fact  or  truth.  This  is  a  sound  argument  in  many 
cases,  but  does  not  hold  in  the  case  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  rule  holds  in  lands  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Locke. 

In  this  application,  we  often  say,  to  hold  true,  to 
hold  good.  The  argument  holds  good  in  both  cases. 
This  holds  true  in  most  cases. 

2.  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

3.  To  last ;  to  endure.  Bacon, 
We  now  say,  to  Iwld  out 

4.  To  continue. 

While  our  obedience  holds.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  fast ;  to  be  firm  ;  nt 
The  rope  is  strong ;  I  believe 
chor  holds  well. 

6.  To  refrain. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 

From  weeping.  Dryden. 

7.  To  stick  or  adhere.    The  plaster  will  not  hold. 
To  hold  forth  ;  to  speak  in  public  ;  to  harangue  ;  to 

preach  ;  to  proclaim.  L'Estrange. 

To  hold  in;  to  restrain  one's  self.   He  was  tempted 

to  laugh  ;  he  could  hardly  hold  in. 
2.  To  continue  in  good  luck.     [ Unusual]   Swift 
To  hold  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  avoid  con- 

To  hold  of;  to  be  dependent  on;  to  derive  title 
from. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  o/none.  lTryden. 

To  hold  on  ;  to  continue ;  not  to  be  interrupted. 

The  trade  held  on  many  yeat*.  Sm]ft. 

2.  To  keep  fast  hold  ;  to  cling  to. 

3.  To  proceed  in  a  course.     Job  xvii. 

To  hold  milt,  to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue.  A 
consumptive  constitution  may  hold  out  a  few  years. 
He  will  accomplish  the  work  if  his  strength  holds 
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To  hold  to ;  to  cling  or  cleave  to  ;  to  adhere. 

Else  lie  will  hold  to  the  one,  ami  despise  the  other.  —  Malt.  vi. 

To  hold  wider,  or  from;  to  have  title  from;  as,  pet- 
ty barons  holding  under  the  greater  barons. 

To  hold  with  ;  to  adhere  to  ;  to  side  with  ;  to  stand 
up  for. 

To  hold  plow ;  to  direct  or  steer  a  plow  by  the  hand 
in  tillage. 

To  Iwld  together ;  to  be  joined  ;  not  to  separate ;  to 
remain  in  union.  Dryden.     Locke. 

To  hold  up  ;  to  support  one's  self;  as,  to  Iwld  up 
under  misfortunes. 

2.  To  cease  raining  ;  to  cease,  as  falling  weather  ; 
used  impersonally.     It  holds  up  ;  it  will  hold  up. 

3.  To  continue  the  same  speed  ;  to  run  or  move  as 
fast.  Collier. 

But  we  now  say,  to  keep  up. 

To  hold  a  wager;  to  lay,  to  stake,  or  to  hazard,  a 
wager.  Swift. 

Hold,  used  imperatively,  signifies  stop;  cease;  for- 
bear ;  be  still. 


which  keeps  a  thing  fast  and  prevents  escape.   Keep 
your  hold  ;  never  quit  your  Iwld. 

It  is  much  used  after  the  verbs  to  take,  and  to  lay ; 
to  take  Iwld,  or  to  lay  hold,  is  to  seize.  It  is  used  in  a 
literal  sense  ;  as,  to  take  hold  with  the  hands,  with 
the  arms,  or  with  the  teeth  ;  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  mhieieuits-  of  P.-deslina.  —  Ex.  xv. 

Take  f.,st  hold  of  instruction.  —  Prov.  iv. 

My  soul  look  hold  on  thee.  A<ldison. 

2.  Something  which  may  be  seized  for  support; 
that  which  supports. 

If  a  man  be  upon  a  high  place,  without  a  good  hold,  he  is  ready 

3.  Power  of  keeping. 

On  your  vigor  now 
My  hold  of  this  ii'>w  kmgi-m  ;dl  depends.  Milton. 

4.  Power  of  seizing. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.  Shak. 

5.  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement. 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  thein  in  hold  till  the  next  day. 

6.  Custody  ;  safe  keeping. 

King  Rich, ml,  Iv  is  in  the  mighty  hold 

Of  Bolingbroke.  Shak. 

7.  Power  or  influence  operating  on  the  mind  ;  ad- 
per- 


vantrtge  that  may  be  employed 

suading  another,  or  in  governing  his  conduct. 

Fear  —  by  which  God  and  his  laws  lake  the  surest  hold  uf  113. 

Tillolson. 
Gives  fortune  no  more  hold  of  him  than  is  necessary.     Dryden. 

8.  Lurking-place  ;  a  place  of  security  ;  as,  the  hold 
of  a  wild  beast. 

9.  A  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle ;  often  called 
a  strong  hold.     Jer.  li. 

10.  The  whole  interior  cavity  of  a  ship,  between 
the  floor  and  the  lower  deck.  In  a  vessel  of  one 
deck,  the  whole  interior  s[t;ice  from  the  keel  or  floor 
to  the  deck.  That  part  of  the  hold  which  lies  abaft 
the  main-mast,  is  called  the  after-hold;  that  part  im- 
mediately before  the  main-mast,  the  main-hold ;  that 
partabout  the  fore-hatchway, the  fore-hold.  Mar. Diet. 

*11.  In  music,  a  mark  directing  the  performer  to  rest 
on  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed.    It  is  called  also 
a  pause. 
HoLD'BACK,  n.    Check;  hinderance;  restraint. 

Hammond. 
2.  The  iron  in  the  thill  of  a  wheel  carriage,  to 
which  a  part  of  the  harness  is  attached,  in  order  to 
enable  the  animal  to  hold  back  the  carriage. 
HOLD'ER,  n.    One  who  holds  or  grasps  in  his  hand, 
or  embraces  with  his  arms. 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  whu  holds  land  under  another. 

Carew. 

3.  Something  by  which  a  thing  is  held. 

4.  One  who  owns  or  possesses  ;  as,  a  holder  of  stock 
or  shares  in  a  joint  concern. 

5.  In  ships,  one  who  is  employed  in  the  hold. 

Mar.  Diet. 
HOLD'ER-FCRTH',  n.    A  haranguer ;  a  preacher. 
Hudibras. 
HoLD'FaST,  n.    A  general   name  of  various  contri- 
vances for  securing  and  holding  things  in  their  place, 
as  a  long,  flat-headed  nail,  a  catch,  a  hook,  &c. 

Hebert 
HoLD'ING,  ppr.      Stopping  ;  confining  ;  restraining  ; 

keeping;  retaining;  adhering;  maintaining,  &c. 
HoLD'ING,  n.    A  tenure ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 

2.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song.  Shak. 

3.  Hold  ;  influence  ;  power  over.  Burke. 
HOLE,  n.     [Sax.  hoi ;  G.  /wide ;  D.  hoi ;  Dan.  hid,  hule  ; 

Sw.hal;   Basque,  chdoa;  Gr.  /cotXuc,  koiXo;.    Q.U. 

Heb.  bn,  or  Ar.  &2i  khala.    Class  Gl,  No.  20,  23.] 

1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid  body,  of 
any  shape  or  dimensions,  natural  or  artificial.  It  may 
differ  from  a  rent  or  fissure  in  being  wider.  A  cell; 
a  den  ;  a  cave  or  cavern  in  the  earth  ;  an  excavation 
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in  a  rock  or  tree  :  a  pit,  &c.    Is.  xi.  Ezek.  viii.  Nah. 
ii.    Matt.  viii. 

2.  A  perforation  ;  an  aperture;  an  opening  in  or 
through  a  solid  body,  left  in  the  work  or  made  by 
an  instrument. 

Jehoida  took  a  chest,  and   bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it.— 2 
Kings  xii. 

3.  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  narrow  or  dark  lodging. 

Dryden. 

4.  An  opening  or  means  of  escape  ;  a  subterfuge ; 
in  the  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  a  hole  to  creep  out  at. 

Arm-hole :  the  arm-pit ;  the  cavity  under  the  shoul- 
der of  a  person.  Bacon. 
2.  An  opening  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 
HOLE,  v.  i.     To  go  into  a  hole.                    B.  Jonson. 
HOLE,  j>.  t.    To  cut,  dig,  or  make  a  hole  or  holes  in  ; 
as,  to  hole  a  post  for  the  insertion  of  rails  or  bars. 
2.  To  drive  into  a  bag,  as  in  billiards. 
HOL'I-BUT.     See  Halibut. 
HOL'I-DAM,  n.     [holy  and  dame.]     Blessed  lady,  an 

ancient  oath.  Hanmer. 

HOL'IDaY,  n.  A  day  set  apart  for  commemorating 
some  important  event  in  history  ;  a  festival. 

2.  A  day  of  joy  and  gayety. 

3.  A  dav  of  exemption  I V.  >m  labor ;  a  day  of  amuse- 
ment.    [See  Holvdav.] 

HOL'[-DaY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  festival  ;  gay. 

Ho'LI-LY,  ado.  [from  holy.]  Piously  ;  with  sanctity. 
2.  Sacredly;  inviolably;  without  breach.  [Little 
used.]  Shak.     Sidney. 

Ho'LI-NESS,  7i.  [from  holy.]  The  state  of  being  ho- 
ly ;  purity  or  integrity  of  moral  character;  freedom 
from  sin;  sanctity.  Applied  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
holiness  denotes  perfect  purity  or  integrity  of  moral 
character,  one  of  his  essential  attributes. 

Who  is  like  tin-'',  :H<>riuns  in  holiness  ?  —  Exod.  XT. 

2.  Applied  to  human  beings,  holiness  is  purity  of 
heart  or  dispositions;  sanctified  affections  ;  piety; 
moral  goodness,  but  net  perfect. 

We  see  piety  and  holiness  ridiculed  as  morose  singularities. 

3.  Sacredness ;  the  state  of  any  thing  hallowed, 
or  consecrated  to  God  or  to  his  worship;  applied  to 
churches  or  temples. 

4.  That  which  is  separated  to  the  service  of  God. 

Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  —  Jer.  ii. 

5.  A  title  of  the  pope,  and  formerly  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Encyc. 

HoL'li\G-AX,  n.    A  narrow  ax  for  cutting  holes  in 

posts.  _ 
HOL-LoA',)  exclam.     A  word  used  in  calling.    Among 
HOL-Lo',    \     seamen,  it  is  the  answer  to  one  that 

hails,  equivalent  to,  "  I  hear,  and  am  ready."    It  is 

also  written  Holla. 
HOL'LO,  1  (hol'lo  or  hol-15',)  v.  i.    [Sax.  ahlowan.]    To 
HOL'LA,  ]      call  out  or  exclaim.     [See  Halloo.  J 
HOL'LAND,  n.      Fine  linen   first  manufactured   in 

Holland. 
HOL'LAND-ER,  n.    A  native  of  Holland. 
HOL'LAND-ISH,  a.    Like  Holland. 
HOL'LANDS,  n.    Gin  made  in  Holland. 
HOL'LEN.     See  Hollv. 
HOL'LoW,   a.      [Sax.  hoi ;    G.  hohl;    D.   hoi;    Sw. 

lialig ;  Dan.  hided ;  Arm.  goullo,  or  houllu,  emptied. 

See  Hole.] 

1.  Containing  an  empty  space,  natural  or  artificial, 
within  a  solid  substance  ;  not  solid  ;  as,  a  hollow 
tree ;  a  hollow  rock  ;  a  hollow  sphere. 

Hollow  wiili  Ui:ieU  shall  Mi"ii  make  it. —  Exod.  xxvii. 

2.  Sunk  deep  in  the  orbit ;  as,  a  hollow  eye. 

3.  Deep  ;  low  ;  resembling  sound  reverberated  from 
a  cavity,  or  designating  such  a  sound  ;  as,  a  hollow 
roar.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful ;  false  ;  deceitful ;  not 
sound  ;  as,  a  hollow  heart  ;  a  hollow  friend. 

Milton.     Shak. 
HOL'LoW,  n.    A  cavity,  natural  or  artificial ;   any 
depression  of  surface  in  a  body  ;  concavity ;  as,  the 
Iwllow  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  place  excavated  ;  as,  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  cave  or  cavern  ;  a  den  ;  a  hole  ;  a  broad,  open 
space  in  any  thing.  Sliak.    Prior. 

4.  A  pit.  Addison. 

5.  Open  space  of  any  thing ;  a  groove ;  a  channel ; 
a  canal.  Addison. 

HOL'LOW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  holian.) 

To  make  hollow,  as  by  digging,  cutting,  or  en- 
graving ;  to  excavate. 

Trees  rudely  hollowed  did  the  waves  sustain.  Dryden. 

HOL'LOW  or  HOL-LOW',  v.  i.  To  shout.  [See 
Holla  and  Hollo.]         Dryden.     Addison.     Smart. 

HOL'LoW,  adv.  He  carried  it  hollow,  or  he  beat  all 
hollow;  that  is,  he  beat  all  his  competitors  without 
difficulty.     [  Colloquial.]  Chose. 

HOL'L6W-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  hollow  ;  excavated. 

HOL'LoW-EY-En,  f-Ide,)  a.     Having  sunken  eyes. 

HOL'LOW-HEaRT-ED,  a.  Insincere  ;  deceitful ; 
not  sound  and  true ;  of  practice  or  sentiment  differ- 
ent from  profession.  Butler. 

HOL'LoW-ING,  ppr.    Making  hollow  ;  excavating. 
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HOL'LoW-LY,  adv.     Insincerely  ;  deceitfully.     Shak 

HOL'LoW-NESS,  n.      The  state  of    being   hollow, 

cavity;  depression  of  surface  ;  excavation.  Bucon. 

2.  Insincerity  ;  deceitfulness  ;  treachery.    South. 

HOL'LoW-ROOT,  n.  A  plant,  tuberous'  moschatel, 
or  inglorious,  constituting  the  genus  Adoxa ;  a  low 
plant,  whose  leaves  and  flowers  smell  like  musk  ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  musk-crowfoot.   Encyc. 

HOL'LoW-SPXR,  71.  The  mineral  called,  also,  chias- 
tolite. 

HOL'LoW-SaUARE,  n.  A  body  of  foot  soldiers 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  having 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  officers, 
artillery-men,  &c,  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  line 
of  bayonets. 

HOL'LY,  n.  [Sax.  liolcgn ;  D.  hulst ;  perhaps  L.  ilex, 
for  hilex.  In-Welsh,  the  corresponding  word  is  celyn, 
front  the  root  of  eclu,  to  conceal,  L.  celo.  The  ilex, 
in  Sw.,  is  called  iron  oak.] 

The  holm-tree,  of  the  genus  Ilex,  of  several  spe- 
cies. The  common  holly  grows  from  20  to  30  feet 
high ;  the  stem,  by  age,  becomes  large,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  grayish,  smooth  bark,  and  set  with 
branches  which  form  a  sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  oval,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  pale  on  the  under  surface  ;  the  edges  are  indent- 
ed and  waved,  with  sharp  thorns  terminating  each  of 
the  points.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
succeeded  by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a  beau- 
tiful red  about  Michaelmas.  This  tree  is  a  beautiful 
evergreen.  Encyc. 

2.  The  holm  oak,  Quercus  ilex,  an  evergreen  oak  ; 
often  called  holly-oak.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

Knee-holly;  a  plant,  the  butcher's  broom,  of  the 
genus  Ruscus. 

Sea-holly;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

HOL'LY-HOCK,  n.     [Sax.  holthoc] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Altluea,  bearing  flowers  of 
various  colors.     It  is  called,  also,  rose-mallow. 

HOL'LY-RoSE,  n.     A  scentless  plant.  Smart. 

HoLM,  n.    The  evergreen  oak  ;  the  ilex. 

2.  An  islet,  or  river  isle. 

3.  A  low,  flat  tract  of  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  Cyc. 

HoLM'lTE,  re.     A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;   so 
called  from  Mr.  Holme,  who  analyzed  it.     [Obsolete.] 
Cleaveland. 
HOL'O-CAUST,  7i.     [Gr.  b\os,  whole,  and  kuvo-tos, 
burnt,  from  naia,  to  burn.] 

A  burnt  sacrifice  or  offering,  the  whole  of  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  ;  a  species  of  sacrifice  in  use 
among  the  Jews  and  some  pagan  nations. 

Ray.     Encyc. 
HOL'O-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  bXot,  whole,  and  ypa<poi,  to 

A  deed  or  testament  written  wholly  by  the  grantor': 
or  testator's  own  hand.  Encyc. 

HOL-O-GRAPH'IG,  a.     Written  wholly  by  the  grantor 

or  testator  himself. 
HOL-O-HE'DRAL,  a.    [Gr.  bXoc,  whole,  and  it 
face.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  all 
the  similar  edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced. 

Dana. 
HO-LOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  b\oc,  all,  and  utrpta,  to 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  taking  all  kinds  of  measures, 
both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens ;  a  pantometer. 
Hebert. 
HoLP,  HoLP'-EN,  the  antiquated  pret.  and  pp.   of 

HoL'STER,  71.  [Sax.  heolster,  a  hiding-place  or  re- 
cess ;  Port,  coldre ;  from  holding,  or  concealing,  L. 
celo,  Sax.  hclan.] 

A  leathern  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  by  a  horseman 
at  the  fore  part  of  his  saddle. 

HoL'STER-£D,  a.  Bearing  holsters  ;  as,  a  holstered 
steed.  Byroi 

HOLT,  7t.     [Sax.  holt,  Ir.  coillte,  W.  edit,  a  wootl,  from 
the  root  of  Sax.  hclan,  L.  celo,  W.  ccla,  to  hide,  to 
keep  close ;  a.  word  retained  in  names.] 
A  wood  or  woodland ;  obsolete,  except  in  poetry. 
Drayton.     Browne. 

Ho'LY,  a.  [Sax.  halig ;  G.  and  D.  hcilig ;  Sw.  hrlig, 
Dan.  hellig ;  from  the  root  of  heal,  hold,  whole,  and 
all ;  Sax.  hal,  G.  hcil,  D.  heel,  Sw.  hel,  Dan.  heel, 
whole.  See  Heal  and  Hold,  and  Class  Gl,  No.  31, 
35,  42.  The  sense  is  whole,  entire,  complete,  sound, 
unimpaired.] 

1.  Properly,  whole,  entire,  or  perfect,  in  a  moral 
sense.  Hence,  pure  in  hearL  temper,  or  dispositions ; 
free  from  sin  and  sinful  affections.  Applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  holy  signifies  perfectly  pure,  immac- 
ulate, and  complete,  in  moral  character  ;  and  man  is 
more  or  less  holy,  as  his  heart  is  more  or  less  sancti- 
fied, or  purified  from  evil  dispositions.  We  call  a 
man  holy,  when  his  heart  is  conformed  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  image  of  God,  and  his  life  is  regulated  I 
by  the  divine  precepts.  Hence,  holy  is  used  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  good,  pious,  godly. 

Be  yc  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy.  —  1  Pet.  I. 

2.  Hallowed  ;  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  a  sacred 
use,  or  to  the  service  or  worship  of  God ;  a  sense 
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frequent  in  Scripture  ;  as,  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  holy 
oil ;  holy  vessels  ;  a  holy  nation  ;  the  holy  temple  ;  a 
h'.'h/  priesthood. 

3.  Proceeding 
pious  purposes;  as,  holy  zeal 

4.  Perfectly  just  and  good  ;  as,  the  holy  law  of 
God. 

5.  Sacred  ;  as,  a  holy  witness.  Sluik. 

Holy  of  hilies;  in  Smplnre,  the  innermost  apart- 
ment of  tl»e  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple,  where  the 
ark  was  kept,  and  where  no  person  entered,  except 
the  high  priest  once  a  year. 

Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  the  divine  Spirit ;  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity  :  the  Sanctificr  of  souls. 

Holy  war;  a  war  undertaken  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land,  the  ancient  Judea,  from  the  infidels;  a  cru- 
sade ;  an  expedition  earned  on  by  Christians  against 
the  Saracens,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  a  war  earned  on  in  a  most  unholy  manner. 

Hp'LY-CROSS  DAY,  n.  The  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, observed  as  a  festival,  in  memory  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brands. 

H5'LY-€RU-EL,  a.     Cruel  1'ioin  excess  of  holiness. 
Shak. 

Ho'LY-DaY,  n.  A  religious  festival ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  festival  of  any  kind,  for  which  Holiday-  is 
the  more  appropriate  term. 

Ho'LY-OF'FICE,  re.     A  name  for  the  Inquisition. 

Ho'LY-ONE,  (-wun,)  re.  An  appellation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

2.  An  appellation  of  Christ.     Is.  xliii. 

3.  One  separated  to  the  service  of  God.  Dent. 
xxxiii. 

Ho'LY-ROOD,  re.  The  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly 
one  placed  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  chancel. 

[As  applied  to  the  palace  in  Edinburgh,  the  word 
is  pronounced  hul'v-rood.     Smart.] 

Ho'LY-ROOD  DAY,  re.  A  festival  observed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brandc. 

Ho'LY-SToNE,  re.  A  stone  used  by  seamen  for 
cleaning  the  decks  of  ships  ;  so  called  in  derision,  it 
is  said,  from  the  dislike  of  seamen  to  use  it.     Totteii. 

Ho'LY-SToNE,  v.  I.  To  scrub  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
with  a  stone  used  by  seamen  for  this  purpose. 

Ho'LY-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.    A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Centaurea. 
The  blessed  thistle,  Centaurea  bencdicta.  die. 

Ho'LY-THURS'DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  the  as- 
cension of  our  Savior  is  commemorated,  ten  days  be- 
fore Whitsuntide.  Johnson. 

Ho'LY-WA-TER,re.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  water  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
priest  to  sprinkle  the  faithful,  and  things  used  for 
holy  purposes. 

Ho'LY-WEEK,  re.  The  week  before  Easter,  in  which 
the  passion  of  our  Savior  is  commemorated.  Johnson. 

Ho'LY-WRIT,  C-rit,)  n.     The  sacred  Scriptures. 

HOM'AGE,  m.t  [Fr.  hommage  ,-  Sp.  homenage  ;  It.  omag- 
gio  ;  from  L.,  hnmo.  man.] 

1.  In  feudal  law,  the  submission,  loyalty,  and  ser- 
vice which  a  tenant  promised  to  his  lord  or  superior, 
when  first  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of 
him  in  fee  -,  or  rather  the  act  of  the  tenant  in  making 
this  submission,  or  being  invested  with  the  fee.  The 
ceremony  of  doing  homage  was  thus  performed.  The 
tenant,  being  ungirt  and  uncovered,  kneeled  and 
held  up  both  his  hands  between  those  of  the  lord, 
who  sat  before  him,  and  there  professed  that  "  he  did 
become  his  man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  and  limb, 
and  earthly  honor,"  and  then  received  a  kiss  from 
his  lord.  Blaekstone. 

2.  Obeisance  ;  respect  paid  by  external  action. 
Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  viclore  meet.  Dryden. 

3.  Reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  rev- 
erential worship;  devout  affection. 

HOM'AGE,  «.  t.  To  pay  respect  to  by  external  action ; 
to  give  reverence  to  ,  to  profess  fealty. 

HOM'AGE-A-BLE,  a.     Subject  to  homage.     Howell. 

HOM'A-GER,  n.  One  who  does  homage,  or  holds 
land  of  another  bv  homage.  Bacon. 

HOM'BERG'S  PY-ROPH'O-RUS.  An  inflammable 
composition  whose  essential  ingredient  is  sulphuret 
of  potassium  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Turner. 

HOME,  n.  [Sax.  ham;  G.  and  D.  heim;  Sw.  hem; 
Dan.  hiem  ;  Or.  koiuh  ;  properly,  a  house,  a  close 
place,  or  place  of  rest.  Hence  hamlet,  Fr.  hamcau, 
Arm.  hamell.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  in- 
close, to  cover,  or  to  make  fast.  Derivatives  in  G. 
D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  signify  secret,  close  ;  and  we  say, 
to  bring  home  argument-,  thai  is,  press  them  close  ; 
to  drive  home  a  nail,  &c.  If  the  radical  sense  is  close, 

it  may  be  from  the  same  root  as  Ar.  (S+J    kamai,  to 
ir,and  Class  Gm,  No.  7,  9,  20, 

i  vtfiich 

Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  to  their  own  home.  —  John 
Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life.  Dryden. 
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2.  One's  own  country.  Let  affairs  at  home  be  well 
managed  by  the  administration, 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence  ;  the  seat. 

Flandria,  by  pb'iuy,  in.i'k'  lie'  home  of  war.  Prior. 

4.  The  grave  ;  death  ;  or  a  future  state. 

Man  goetli  to  his  long  horns.  —  Eccles.  xii. 

5.  The  present  state  of  existence. 

Whilst  we  are  .11  U  /n-  in  hi    linlv,  u"  n.  absent  from  the  Lord. 

—2  Cor.  v. 
At  home ;  at  one's  own  house,  or  lodgings. 
To  be  at  home ;   to  be  conversant  with  what  is  fa- 
miliar. 
HOME,  a.     Pertaining  to  one's  dwelling  or  country  ; 
domestic  ;  as,  home  manufactures. 
2.  Close;  severe;  poignant ;  as,  a  home  thrust. 
HOME,  ado.     [This  is  merely  elliptical,  to  being  omit- 
ted.] 

1.  To  one's  own  habitation ;  as  in  the  phrases,  go 
home,  come  home,  bring  home,  carry  home. 

2.  To  one's  own  country.  Home  is  opposed  to 
abroad,  or  in  a  foreign  country.  My  brother  will  re- 
turn home  in  the  first  ship  from  India. 

3.  Close  ;  closely  ;  to  the  point;  as,  this  consider- 
ation comes  home  to  our  interest,  that  is,  it  nearly  af- 
fects it.     Drive  the  nail  home,  that  is,  drive  it  close. 

To  haul  home  the  top-sail  sheets,  in  seamen's  lan- 
guage, is  to  draw  the  bottom  of  the  top-sail  close  to 
the  yard-arm  by  means  of  the  sheets. 

An  anchor  is  said  to  come  home,  when  it  loosens 
from  the  ground   by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, &.C. 
HoME'-BORN,  a.     Native  ;  natural.  Donne. 

2.  Domestic  ;  not  foreign.  Pope. 

IloMK'-ilOUNll,  «.     See  Homeward-bound. 
HoME'-BRED,  a.  Native  ;  natural  ;  as,  home-bred  lusts. 
Hammond. 

2.  Domestic  ;  originating  at  home  ;  not  foreign  ; 
as,  home-bred  evil.  Spcjiser. 

3.  Plain  ;  rude  ;  artless  ;  uncultivated  ;  not  polished 
by  travel. 

Only  to  tin-  Iwi-  lioiiu'-hri'!  yimiiis  belong.  Dryden. 

HoME'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.    Built  in  our  own  country. 
Jefferson. 

HdME'-DRIV'KV,  a.  Driven  home,  as  a  blow; 
driven  closely. 

llo.MF.'  -lUVF.LL'ING,  a.     Dwelling  at  home. 

HOME'-FELT,  a.  Felt  in  one's  own  breast ;  inward  ; 
private;  as,  home-felt  joys  or  delight. 

Milton.     Pope. 

HoME'-KEEP-ING,  a.  Staying  at  home  ;  not  gad- 
ding. Shak. 

HOMELESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  home. 

HOME'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  homely. 

HoME'LI-EST,  a.  snperl.     Most  homely. 

II<V\li;'LI-LY,  adv.     Rudely;  inelegantly. 

H5ME'LI-NESS,re.  [from  homely.)  Plainness  of  fea- 
tures ;  want  of  beauty.  It  expresses  less  than  Ug- 
liness. 

2.  Rudeness  ;  coarseness ;  as,  the  homeliness  of 
dress,  or  of  sentiments.  Addison. 

HoME'-LOT,  n.  An  inclosure  on  or  near  which  the 
mansion-house  stands.     [America.] 

HoME'LY,  a.  [from  home.]  Originally,  belonging  to 
home  ;  domestic ;  hence,  of  plain  features  ;  not 
handsome  ;  as,  a  homely  face.  It  expresses  less 
than  Ugly. 

I«et  time,  which  makes  you  homtly,  make  you  wise. 
2.  Plain  ;  like  that  which  is  made  for  common  do- 
mestic use;  rude;    coarse  ;  not  fine,  or  elegant;  as, 
a  homely  garment ;  a.  homely  house  ;  homely  fare. 

Now  Strephou  daily  entertains 

His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains.  Pope. 

HoME'LY,  adv.    Plainly  ;  rudely  ;  coarsely  ;  as,  home- 

hi  dressed.     [Little  used.] 
HoME'LYN,  7t.     A  species  of  fish. 


one's  own  country.  Locke. 

HO-ME-O-PATH'IC,   a.    Pertaining  or  belonging  to 

homeopathy. 
HO-ME-O-PATH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  method  of 

homeopathy. 
HO-ME-OP'A-THIST,  re.     A  beiiever  in  homeopathy. 
HO-ME-OP'A-THY,    re.      [Gr.    buoioiraOuo. ;   b/xoioi, 

like,  and  natioc,  affection.] 
The  doctrine  or  theory  of  curing  diseases  with 

very  minute  doses  of  medicine,  by  producing  in  the 

patient  affections  similar  to  those  of  the  disease. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
HO'MER,     )  n.     A  Hebrew  measure  containing,  as  a 
CHO'MER,  j     liquid  measure,  ten  batlis,  and  as  a  dry 

measure,  ten  ephahs.  Gesenius. 

HO-MER'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Homer,  the  great  poet 

of  Greece,  or  to  his   poetry  ;  resembling  Homer's 

HoME'SICK,  a.    Depressed  in  spirits,  or  grieved  at  a 

separatum  i nun  home. 
H6ME'SICK-NESS,  71.     In  medicine,  nostalgia,  grief, 

or  depression  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  a  separation 

from  one's  home  or  country. 
HoME'-SPEAK-ING,   77.      Forcible    and    efficacious 

speaking.  Milton. 
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HoME'SPUN,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ;  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  Swift 

2.  Not  made  in  foreign  countries.  Addison. 

3.  Plain  ;  coarse  ;  rude  ;  homely  ;  not  elegant ;  as, 
a  homespun  English  proverb  ;  a  homesimn  author. 

Dryden.     Addison. 
HoME'SPUN,  71.    Cloth  made  at  home ;  as,  he  was 
dressed  in  homespun. 
2.  A  coarse,  unpolished,  rustic  person.         Shak. 
HoME'STALL,  j  n.  The  place  of  a  mansion-house  ; 
HoME'STEAD,  j      the  inclosure  or  ground  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  mansion.  Dryden 

2.  Native  seat;  original  station,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Ural.  _        Tooke. 

[In  the  United  States,  Homestead  is  the  word  used.] 
HOME'WARD,  adv.     [Sax.  ham  and  weard.] 

Toward  home  ;  toward  one's  habitation,  or  toward 
one's  native  country.  Sidney.     Milton. 

HoME'WARD-BOUND,  a.    Bound   or  directing  the 
course  homeward,  or  to  one's  native  land  ;    as,  the 
homeward-bound  fleet.     We  spoke  a  brig  homeward- 
bound. 
HOM'I-CI-DAL,   a.     [from  homicide.]      Pertaining  to 

homicide  ;  murderous  ;  bloody. 
HOM'I-CIDE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  homicidium ;  homo,  man, 
and  cado,  to  strike,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  killing  of  one  man  or  human  being  by  an- 
other. Homicide  is  of  three  kinds  — justijiubh,  cx- 
cusable,  and  felonious  ;  justijiable,  when  it  proceeds 
from  unavoidable  necessity,  without  an  intention  to 
kill,  and  without  negligence  ;  excusable,  when  it  hap- 
pens from  misadventure,  or  in  self-defense  ;  felonious, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  pas- 
sion. Homicide  committed  with  premeditated  mal- 
ice, is  murder.  Suicide,  also,  or  self-murder,  is 
felonious  homicide.  Homicide  comprehends  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Blaekstone. 

2.  A  person  who  kills  another  ;  a  manslayer. 

Dryden. 
HOM-I-LET'IC,         (  a.  [Gr.  o/jiaijtococ,  from  oui\toi. 
HOM  I-LET'IC-AL,  (      to  converse  in  company  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  wU'Tcourse  ;  social;  con- 
versable ;  companionable.     [Rare.]  Atterbury. 

2.  Pertaining  to  homiletics. 
HOM-I-LET'ICS,  n.     The  science  which  tenches  the 

principles  of  adapting  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  hearers.  It  is  a  part  of 
practical  theology.  E.  T.  Fitch. 

HOM'I-LIST,  71.   One  that  preaches  to  a  congregation. 
Beaum.  tir  Ft. 

HOM'I-LY,  re.  [Fr.  homclie;  Sp.  homilia;  It,  omelia; 
Gr.  butXut,  from  butXcio,  to  converse  in  company, 
i/iiAoc,  a  company  or  assembly.] 

A  discourse  or  sermon  read  or  pronounced  to  an 
audience. 

The  Book  of  Homilies,  in  the  English  church,  is  a  col- 
lection of  plain  sermons,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  preached  by  those  of 
the  inferior  clergy  who  were  not  qualified  to  compose 
discourses  themselves. 

HOM'I-NY,  77.     [Indian.]     In  America,  maize  hulled 


HOM'MOCK,  re.  ['  suppose  this  to  be  an  Indian 
word.] 

A  hillock,  or  small  eminence  of  a  conical  form, 
sometimes  covered  with  trees.       Bartram.     Encyc. 

HOM-O-CEN'TRIC,  a.     [Gr.  6/ioc  and  Kevrpov.] 
Having  the  same  center. 

HO-MOG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  buoS,  the  same,  and  ya- 
jiot,  marriage.] 

In  botany,  having  the  same  essential  parts  of  fruc- 
tification^ 

HO-MO-Ge'NE-AL,     la.     [Fr.  homogene  ;  Gr.  buoye- 

HO-MO-GE'NE-OUS,  j  i/;,c  y  bucs,  the  same,  and 
yivoc,  kind.] 

Of  the  same  kind  or  nature  ;  consisting  of  similar 
parts,  or  of  elements  of  the  like  nature.  Thus  we 
say,  homogeneous  particles,  elements,  or  principles  ; 
homogeneous  bodies. 

HO-MO-Gk'NE-AL-NESS,  )  words  not  to  be  eneour- 

HO-MO-GE-Nk'I-TY  ;  \      aged,  equivalent  to 

HO-MO-GE'NE-OUS-NESS,  77.  Sameness  of  kind  or 
nature. 

HOM'O-GE-NY,  it.   Joint  nature.  Bacon. 

HOM-OI-OP'TO-TON,  re.    [Gr.  6/7.0105,  like,  and  ttt-oj- 
roS,  falling.] 
A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  several  parts  of 

.  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case,  or  a  tense  of  like 
sound. 

HO-MOI-OU'SI-AN,  n.  or  a.  [Gr.  buoiovoioe  ;  bu.otoc, 
similar,  and  ovaia,  being.] 

In  church  historu,  a  term  applied,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  those  Arians,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  /fic- 
tile Father  in  essence,  but  not  the  same.      Brandc. 

HO-MOL'O-GATE,  v.  t.  [It.  omologare  ;  Fr.  homolo- 
guer;  Gr.  bi-ioXoyeoj;  bpoe,  the  same,  and  Key 01,  to 
speak.] 

To  approve  ;  to  allow.        Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  iv. 

HO-MO-LOG'IC-AL.  a.  Pertaining  to  homology  ;  hav- 
ing a  structural  affinity.  Dana. 
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HO-MOL'O-GOUS,  a,  [Gr.  o«cic,  the  same,  and  \o- 
ync,  proportion.] 

Having  the  same  ratio  or  proportion.  In  geometry, 
it  is  applied  to  those  sides  of  similar  figures  which, 
being  opposite  to  equal  and  corresponding  angles,  are 
proportional  to  each  other.  Brivn.de. 

The  homologous  terms  of  a  proportion  are  either 
the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  consequents.  J.  Day. 

HO-MOL'O-GY,  n.  In  physical  science,  affinity  depend- 
ing on  structure,  and  not  merely  on  similarity  of  form 
or  use.  Dana. 

IIOM'O-NY,  n.    See  Hominy. 

IIOM'O-NYM,  re.     [Gr.  6//»£  and  ovoya.] 

A  term  applied  to  words  which  are  the  same  in 
sound,  but  differ  in  signification;  as  the  noun  bear 
and  the  verb  to  bear.  Brandc. 

HO-MON'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  by.avvy.os;  byoc,  the  same, 
and  ovnya,  name.] 

Equivocal  ;  ambiguous  ;  that  has  different  signifi- 
cations, or  may  lj"  appli.'d  to  dill'cront  things.    Watts. 

HO-MON'Y-MOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  equivocal  manner. 

HO-MON'Y-MY,  re.     [Gr.  bywvvyia.     See  supra.] 

Ambiguity ;  equivocation.  Sameness  between 
words  which  differ  in  signification  ;  ambiguity. 

Johnson. 
HO-MO-OU'SI-AN,  re.  or  a.     [Gr.  byoovotoc  ;  byoc,  the 
same,  and  ovaui,  being.] 

Ill  church  history,  a  term  applied,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  those  itlm  maintain'-, I    ll;:il    lie-  Soli    In. I    lb 


HOM'O-PHONE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  byoc  and  0oi*n.J 
A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound  with 
another.  Qliddon. 

HO-MOPH'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  byoc,  the  same,  and 
0ai»i),  tone.] 

Being  of  the  same  pitch;   in  unison;  expressing 
the  same  sound  or  letter. 
HO-MOPH'O-NY,  re.     [Gr.  byoc,  the  same,  and  ayoivn, 
sound.] 

Sameness  of  sound.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  kind  of 
music  performed  in  unison,  in  opposition  to  Antiph- 

HO-MOT'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  byoc,  the  same,  and  rovoc, 
tone.] 

Equable  ;  of  the  same  tenor  ;  applied  to  diseases 
which  have  a  uniform  tenor  of  rise,  state,  or  declension. 

HO-MOT'RO-PAL,  a.  [Gr.  byoc,  the  same,  and  Tpii'xn, 
a  turning.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  direction 
of  bodies,  to  denote  any  one  having  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  being 
straight.  Brande. 

HoNE,  re.  [Sw.  hen,  a  hone;  Sax.  teaman,  to  stone. 
The  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  «i™  ;  and  in  two 
dialects  of  the  Burniaii  empire,  hin,  hceu,  signifies  a 
stone.    Asiat.  Researches,  5,  228.     We  find  the  word 

also  in  the  Syriac  j_Loj  akana,  a  hone,  coticula,  La- 
pis Lydius.     Cast.  Hept.  213.] 

A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  used  fir  sharpening  instru- 
ments that  require  a  fine  edge,  and  particularly  for 
setting  razors. 

[We  never,  I  believe,  call  a  hone  a  whetstone.    The 
latter  is  a  stone  of  coarse  grit.     See  the  word.] 
HoNE,  v.  t.    To  rub  and  sharpen  on  a  hone  ;  as,  to 

hone  a  razor. 
HONE,  v.  i.     [Ciu.  W.  hawn,  eager.] 
To  pine  ;  to  long.     [Obs.] 
•pened  on  ; 

An  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Sison. 
HON'EST,  (on'est,)  a.     [Fr.  honnete,  for  honeste ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  honesto  ;  It.  onesto  ;  from  L.  honestus,  from 
honos,  honor.] 

1.  Upright;  just ;  fair  in  dealing  with  others  ;  free 
f-om  trickishness  and  fraud  ;  acting  and  having  the 
disposition  to  act  at  all  times  an-onling  to  justice  or 
correct  moral  principles  ;  applied  to  persons. 

An  honesl  n,.,,,V  ..lie  iml.l.  si  work  of  God.  Pope. 

An  honest  i,hv.s,:i.,,i  l,-:,v,,  his  patina,  when  he  can  contribute 
no  farther  to  his  health.  Temple. 

2.  Fair  ;  just;  equitable  ;  free  from  fraud  ;  as,  an 
honest  transaction  ;  an  honest  transfer  of  property. 

3.  Frank  ;  sincere;  unreserved  ;  according  to  truth  ; 
as,  an  honest  confession. 

4.  Sincere  ;  proceeding  from  pure  or  just  princi- 
ples, or  directed  to  a  gootl  object ;  as,  an  honest  inqui- 
ry after  truth  ;  an  honest  endeavor  ;  honest  views  or 

5.  Fair ;  good  ;  unimpeached.  [motives. 

Seek  seven  men  of  honesl  report.  —Acts  vi. 

6.  Decent ;  honorable,  or  suitable. 

r-rovide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  — Rom.  xii, 

7.  Chaste;  faithful. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  Stud. 

With  reference  to  this  last  sense,  a  man  who  mar- 
ries his  concubine  is  still  said  to  make  an  honest 
woman  of  her.  Smart. 

IION'EST,  (on'est,)  v.  L  To  adorn  ;  to  grace.  [.Vot 
used.]  Sandys. 


HON-ES-TA'TION,  n.  Adornment ;  grace.   [JVot  used.] 

Mountagu. 
HON'EST-LY,   (on'est-ly,)   ado.      Uprightly  ;  justly  ; 
with  integrity  and  fairness ;  as,  a  contract  honestly. 
made. 

2.  With  frank  sincerity  ;  without  fraud  ordisguise  ; 
according  to  truth  ;  as,  to  confess  honestly  one's  real 


lie, 


!!!>!. 


3.  By  upright  means  ;  with  upright  conduct;  as,  to 
live  honestly. 

4.  Ohastelv;  with  conjugal  loyally  and  fidelity. 
HON'ES-TY,  "(on'es-ty,)  n.     [Fr.  honnetele;  L.  hones- 

1.  In  principle,  an  upright  disposition  ;  moral  recti- 
tude of  heart ;  a  disposition  to  conform  to  justice  and 
correct  moral  principles,  in  all  social  transactions. 
In  fact,  upright  conduct ;  an  actual  conformity  to  jus- 
tice and  moral  rectitude. 

Honesty  is  chiefly  applicable  to  social  transactions, 
or  mutual  dealings  in  the  exchange  of  property. 

2.  Fairness  :  candor ;  truth ;  as,  the  honesty  of  a 
narrative.  Wardlaw. 

3.  Frank  sincerity.  Shak. 

4.  A  flowering  herb  of  the  genus  Lunaria. 
HON'EY,  (hun'y,)  n.     [Sax.  hunig  ;  G.  honig  ;   D.  ho- 
nig, honing;  Sw.  turning ;  Dan.  honning.] 

1.  A  sweet  juice  collected  by  bees  from  the  flowers 
of  plants,  and  deposited  in  cells  of  the  comb  in  hives. 
Honey,  when  pure,  is  of  a  moderate  consistence,  of  a 
whitish  Color,  tinged  with  yellow,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
of  an  agreeable  smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  becom- 
ing vinous  by  fermentation.  In  medicine,  it  is  useful 
as  a  detergent  and  aperient.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  Eneyc.     Ure. 

2.  Sweetness ;  lu 


Man 


3.  A  word  of  tenderness  ; 

This  word  is  sometimes 
music  of  his  honey  vows. 

HON'EY,  v.  i.     To  talk  fondly.    [Little  used.]     Shak. 

HON'EY,  v.  t.    To  sweeten. 

HON'EY-BAG,  n.  The  receptacle  for  honey  in  a  hon- 
ey-bee. Orew. 

HON'EY-COMB,  (hun'y-kome,)  n.  A  substance  of  a 
firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into  hexagonal 
cells  for  repositories  of  honey,  and  for  the  eggs  which 
produce  their  young. 

2.  A  casting  of  iron  or  other  metal  which  has  cells 
like  a  honeycomb. 

HDN'EY-eOMB-JED,  (-komd,)  a.  Having  little  flaws 
or  cells.  Wiseman. 

HON'EY-DEW,  (-du,)  ?i.  A  sweet,  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants 
in  small  drops,  like  dew.  Two  substances  have  been 
called  by  this  name:  one  secreted  from  the  plants, 
and  the  other  deposited  by  a  small  insect,  called  the 
aphis,  or  vine-fretter.  Bees  and  ants  are  said  to  be 
fond  of  honey-dew.  Encye. 

HON'EY-£D,  (hun'nid,)  a.  Covered  with  honey.  Milton 
2.  Sweet ;  as,  honeyed  words.  Milton.     Shak. 

HON'EY-FLOW-ER,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Melianthus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Loudon. 

HON'EY-GNAT,  (-nat,)  re.    An  insect.    Jlmsworth. 

HON'EY-GUTDE,  «.     A  species  of  Cuckoo,  of  the  ge- 
nus Indicator,  found  in  Africa,  which,  by  its  motions 
and  cries,  conducts  persons  to  hives  of  wild  honey. 
P.  Cyc. 

HoN'EY-HaR-VEST,  re.  Honey  collected.   Drailcn. 

HON'EY-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  honev.  Shak. 

HON'EY-LO-CUST,  re.  A  North- American  tree,  the 
Qleditschia  triacan thus,  armed  with  thorns,  and  having 
wood  resembling  that  of  the  locust.  It  has  some- 
times, though  erroneously,  been  called  the  three- 
thorned  acacia.  Eneyc.  Am. 

HON'EY-IUOON,     )  re.    The  first  month  after  mar- 

HON'EY-MoNTH,  (     riage.  Addison. 

HON'EY-MOU'f  H-.ED,  a.     Soft  or  smooth  in  speech. 
Shak. 

HON'EY-STALK,  (Inm'y-stawk,}  re.     Clover-flower. 

HoN'EY-KTo.Vi:.     See  Mei.lite.  [Mason. 

HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  re.  *  The  popular  name  of  some 
species  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Lonicera  or  Capri- 
folium,  one  of  which  is  called  woodbine.  They  are 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flow- 
ers. 

HON'EY-SUCK'L£D,  (-suk'ld,)  a.  Covered  with 
honeysuckles. 

HON'EY-SWEET,  a.     Sweet  as  honey.       Chaucer. 

HON'EY-TONGU-£D,  (-Uingd,)  a.  Using  sort  speech. 
Shak. 

HON'EY- WORT,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cerinthe, 
whose  flowers  are  very  attractive  to  bees.    Loudon. 

HONG,  re.  The  Chinese  name  of  large  factories  at 
Canton,  where  each  nation  has  a  separate  hong. 
Hence,  a  hong  merchant  is  a  Chinese  who  is  author- 
ized to  trade  with  these  hongs.  Buchanan. 

HO'jYI  SOrT  QUJ  MAL  Y  PEJVSE,  [Fr.]  Shame 
be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

HON'I-£D,  (hun'nid.)     [Ill]     See  Honeteo. 


HON'OR,  (on'ur,)  re.  [L.  twnor,  honos:  Fr.  honneur : 
Sp.  honor:  Port  honra:  It.  onore '  Arm.  enor:  It 
onvir.] 

1.  TEt.  esteem  due  or  paid  to  worth  ,  high  estima 


2.  A  testimony  of  esteem  ;  any  expression  of  re- 
spect or  of  high  estimation  by  words  or  actions;  as, 
the  honors  of  war  ;  military  honors  ;  funeral  honors ; 


3.  Dignity  ;  exalted  rank  or  place;  d 


Franklin. 

or  any  act  by  which 
i  expressed,  as  worship 


as,  hi; 


unsul- 


4.  Reverence 
reverence  and  submission  ; 
paid  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

5.  Reputation  ;  good  nam 
lied. 

6.  True  nobleness  of  mind  ;  magnanimity  ;  digni- 
fied respect  for  character,  springing  from  probity, 
principle,  or  moral  rectitude  ;  a  distinguislung  trait  in 
tlie  character  of  good  men. 

7.  An  assumed  appearance  of  nobleness;  scorn  of 
meanness,  springing  from  the  fear  of  reproach,  with- 
out regard  to  principle  ;  as,  shall  I  violate  my  trust  ? 
Forbid  it,  honor. 

8.  Any  particular  virtue  much  valued,  as  braverr 
in  men,  and  chastity  in  females.  Shak. 

9.  Dignity  of  mien  ;  noble  appearance. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad.  Milton. 

10.  That  which  honors ;  he  or  that  which  confers* 
dignity  ;  as,  the  chancellor  is  an  honor  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

11.  Privileges  of  rank  or  birth  ;  in  the  plural. 

Restore  me  to  my  honors.  Shak. 

12.  Civilities  paid. 

Then  here  a  bl.iv,.-,  or,  if  y,„i  will,  a  li.nl, 

To  do  the  humus,  and  a<  joe-  tin  word.  Pope. 

13.  That  which  adorns;  ornament;  decoration. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honors  of  his  head.  Dryden. 

14.  A  noble  kind  of  seignory  or  lordship,  held  of 
the  king  in  capite.  Eneyc. 

Honors:  in  games,  the  four  highest  cards,  the  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  jack. 

Honors  of  war  ,  distinctions  granted  to  a  vanquished 
enemy,  as  of  marching  out  from  a  camp  or  intrench- 
ments  with  all  the  insignia  of  military  etiquette. 
Also,  the  compliments  paid  to  great  personages  when 
they  appear  before  an  armed  body  of  men  ;  likewise, 
such  as  are  paid  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 
Eneyc.  Am. 
Ore  or  upon  my  honor;  words  accompanying  a  dec- 
laration which  pledge  one's  honor  or  reputation  for 
the  truth  of  it.  The  members  of  the  hi  use  of  lords, 
in  Great  Britain,  are  not  under  oath,  but  give  their 
opinions  on  their  honor. 

Laws  of  honor,  among  persons  of  fashion,  signify 
certain  rules  by  which  their  social  intercourse  is  reg- 
ulated, and  which  are  founded  on  a  regard  to  repu- 
tation These  laws  require  a  punctilious  attention 
to  decorum  in  external  deportment,  but  admit  of  the 
foulest  violations  of  mora!  duty.  Paley. 

Court  of  honor  ;  a  court  of  chivalry  ;  a  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,   having   power  to  redress 
•  injuries  of  honor,  and  to  hold  pleas  respecting  mat- 
ters of  arms  and  deeds  of  war.  Eneyc. 
HON'OR,  (on'ur,)  v.  t.     [L.  honoro ;  Fr.  honorer;  Sp. 
honrar ;  It.  onorare.] 

1.  To  revere  ;  to  respect ;  to  treat  with   deference 
and  submission,  and  perforin  relative  duties  to. 
Honor  thy  lather  and  thy  mother.  —  Ex.  xx. 

manifest  the  highest  venera- 
actions  ;  to  entertain  the  most 
o  worship  ;  to  adore. 

nor  the   Son,  even   as  fhey  honor  the 


2.  To  reverence  ;  t< 
tion  for,  in  words  an< 
exalted  thoughts  of; 

Thaf  all   men   should   h 


Path 

3.  To  dignify  ;  to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  to 
elevate  in  rank  or  station  ;  to  exalt.  Men  are  some- 
times honored  with  titles  and  offices  which  they  do 
not  merit. 

Thus   shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the   king  delightcth  to 

4.  To  glorify  ;  to  render  illustrious. 

I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host. —  El. 

5.  To  treat  with  due  civility,  and  respect  in  the  or- 
dinary Intercourse  of  life.  The  troops  honored  the 
governor  with  a  salute. 

6.  In  commerce,  to  accept  and  pay  when  due  ;  as,  to 
honor  a  bill  of  exchange. 

HON'OR-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  honorabilis  ;  Fr.  honorable.] 

1.  Holding  a  distinguished  rank  in  society;  illus- 
trious or  noble. 

Shechem  was  more  honorable  than  all  the  house  of  his  father.— 

Gen.  xxxiv. 
Many  of  (hem  I.  li-v.-.l  ;  a!--o  ..f  honorable  wo.nen  who  weft 

Greeks  —  not  a  few.  —  Acts  xvii. 

2.  Possessing  a  high  mind  ;  actuated  by  principles 
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of  honor,  or  a  scrupulous  regard  to  probity,  rectitude, 
or  reputation.     He  is  an  honorable  man. 

3.  Conferring  honor,  or  procured  by  noble  deeds  ; 
as,  honorable  wounds.  Dryden. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation.  It  is  not 
honorable  to  oppress  the  weak,  or  to  insult  the  van- 

5.  Respected ;  worthy  of  respect ;  regarded  with 
esteem. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

6.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marks  of  hon- 
or, or  with  testimonies  of  esteem  ;  as,  an  honorable 
burial. 

7.  Proceeding  from  an  upright  and  laudable  cause, 
or  directed  to  a  just  and  proper  end  ;  not  base  ;  not 
reproachful  ;  as,  an  honorable  motive.  Nothing  can 
be  honorable  which  is  immoral. 

8.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 

Let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers  are  honorable.  ShaJt. 

9.  Honest;  without  hypocrisy  or  deceit ;  fair.  His 
intentions  appear  to  be  honorable. 

10.  An  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ;  as,  the 
honorable  senate  ;  the  honorable  gentleman. 

11.  Becoming  men  of  rank  and  character,  or  suited 
to  support  men  in  a  station  of  dignity  ;  as,  an  honor- 
able salary.  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

HON'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  (on'ur-a-bl-ness,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  honorable  ;  eminence  ;  distinction. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  principles  of  honor,  probity, 
or  moral  rectitude  ;  fairness  ;  applied  to  disposition  or 

HON'OR-A-BLY,  adv.  With  tokens  of  honor  or  re- 
spect.    The  man  was  honorably  received  at  court. 

2.  Magnanimously  ;  generously  ;  with  a  noble  spirit 
or  purpose.  The  prince  honorably  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  the  nations. 

3.  Reputably  ;  without  reproach. 

Why  did  I  not  more  honorably  starve  ?  Dryden. 

HON-OR-A'RI-UM,  )  n.     A  term  applied,  in  Europe,  to 

HON'OR-A-RY,  j  the  recompense  offered  to  pro- 
fessors in  universities,  ami  to  medical  or  other  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  for  their  services.  It  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  Fee,  with  the  additional  idea  of  being 
given  Iwnoris  catua,  as  a  token  of  respect.    Brande. 

HON'OR-A-RY,  a.  Conferring  honor,  or  intended 
merely  to  confer  honor  ;  as,  an  honorary  degree ;  an 
honorary  crown. 

2.  Possessing  a  title  or  place  without  performing 
services  tir  receiving  a  reward  ;  as,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  a  society. 

HON'OR-£D,  (on'urd,)  pp.  or  a.  Respected  ;  revered  ; 
reverenced;  elevated  to  rank  or  office;  dignified; 
exalted  ;  gloritfed  ;   accepted  and  paid,  as  a  bill  of 

HON'Or"eR,  n.    One  that  honors  ;  one  that  reveres, 
reverences,  or  regards  with  respect. 
2.  One  who  exalts,  or  who  confers  honors. 

HON'OR-ING,  n.     The  act  of  giving  honor. 

HON'OR-ING,  ppr.  Respecting  highly  ;  reverencing; 
exalting;  dignifying;  conferring  marks  of  esteem; 
accepting  and   paying,  as  a  bill. 

HON'OR-LESS,  (on'ui-less,)  a.  Destitute  of  honor; 
not  honored.  Warburton. 

HOOD,  in  composition,  [Sax.  had,  hade,  G.  heit,  D.  held, 
Svv.  het,  Dan.  hed,  as  in  manhood,  childhood,]  denotes 
state  or  fixedness,  hence  quality  or  character,  from 
some  root  signifying  to  set,  Sax.  hadian,  to  ordain.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  termination  oess  in  English,  and- 
tas  in  Latin  ;  as  goodness,  G.  gutheit ,  brothorhood,  L. 
fraternitas. 

HOOD,  n.  [Sax.  hod ;  W.  hod.  Q.u.  from  the  root  of 
hut  or  hideT] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  used  by  females,  and 
deeper  than  a  bonnet. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  used  by 
monks  ;  a  cowl. 

3.  A  covering  for  a  hawk's  head  or  eyes,  used  in 
falconry. 

4.  Any  thing  to  be  drawn  over  the  head  to  cover  it. 

5.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back 
of  a  graduate  to  mark  ilis  degree  Johnson. 

6.  A  low,  wooden  porch  over  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  steerage  of  a  ship  ;  the  upper  part  of  a 
galley-chimney  ;  the  cover  of  a  pump.     Mar.  Diet. 

HOOD,  v.  t.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  on  a 
ho'od. 


The  friar  hooded,  and  the  mon 
2.  To  cover ;  to  blind. 

I'll  hood  my  eyes. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
Covered  with  a  hood  ;  blinded, 
overing  witii  a  hood. 
H60D'I,l!'.SS,  a.      Having  no  hood. 
H60D'MAN-BLIND,  „.    a  play  in  which  a  person 
blinded  is  to  catch  another,  and  tell  his  name ;  blind 
man's-btiff.  Shak. 

HOOD'WINK,  v.  t.     [hood  and  wink.]     To  blind  by 
covering  the  eyes. 

We  will  blind  and  hoodwink  him.  Shak. 


2.  To  cover ;  to  hide. 


3.  To  deceive  by  external  appearances  or  disguise ; 
to  impose  on.  Sidney. 

HOOD' WIiVK-BD,  (-winkt,)  pp.    Blinded  ;  deceived. 

HOOD'WINK-ING,  ppr.  Blinding  the  eyes  ;  cover- 
ing; hiding;  deceiving. 

HOOF,  n.  [Sax.  hof;  G.  huf;  D.  hoef;  Dan.  hov;  Sw. 
hof,  a  hoof,  and  a  measure.     Class  Gb,  No.  31.] 

1.  The  horny  substance  that  covers  or  terminates 
the  feet  of  certain  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  deer,  tec. 

2.  An  animal ;  a  beast. 

He  had  not  a  single  hoof  of  any  kind  to  slaughter.  Washington. 
HOOF,  v.  i.    To  walk  as  cattle.     [Little  used.] 

William  Scott. 
HOOF'-BOTJND,  a.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  lwof-bound 
when  he  has  a  pain  in  the  fore  feet,  occasioned  by 
the  dryness  and  contraction  of  the  horn  of  the  quar- 
ters, which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and 
often  makes  him  lame.  Far.  Diet. 

HOOF'JSD,  (hooft,)  a.    Furnished  with  hoofs. 

Ofall  the  hoofed  qu.el.  uj  Ms  ill  •  horse  is  the  most  beautiful. 
Grew. 
HOOF'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  hoofs. 
HOOF'-TREAD,  n.     The  tread  of  a  hoof;  a  track. 
HOOK,  n.     [Sax.  hoc ;  D.  haah  ;  G.  haken ;  Sw.  hake  ; 
Dan.  huge  ;  W.  hwr;  Heb.  nan  ;  Ch.  on.    Class  Cg, 
No.  22,  23,  24.| 

1.  A  piece  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  bent  into  a  Curve 
for  catching,  holding,  and  sustaining  any  thing;  as, 
a  hook  for  catching  fish;  a  tenter-Aoo/c ;  a  chimney- 
hook ;  a  pot-hook,  &c. 

Q.  A  snare  ;  a  trap.  Shak. 

3.  [W.  hoc,  a  scythe.]  A  curving  instrument  for 
cutting  grass  or  grain  ;  a  sickle  ;  an  instrument  for 
cutting  or  lopping.  Mortimer.     Pope. 

4.  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  or  inserted 
in  a  post ;  whence  Hie  phrase,  to  be  off  the  hooks,  to 
be  unhinged,  to  he  disturbed  or  disordered.     Swift. 

5.  A  forked  timber  in  a  ship,  placed  on  the  keel. 
C.  A  catch  ;  an  advantage.     [Vulgar.] 

7.  In  husbandry,  a  field  sown  two  years  running. 
[Local.]  Jlinsworth. 

By  hook  and  by  crook ;  one  way  or  other  ;  by  any 
means,  direct  or  indirect.  Dryden. 

HOOK,  v.  t.     To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  as,  to  hook  a  fish. 

2.  To  seize  and  draw,  as  witli  a  hook  Shak. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  hook. 

4.  To  entrap  ;  to  insnare. 

5.  To  draw  by  force  or  artifice.  JVorris. 
To  hook  on  ,-  to  apply  a  hook. 

HOOK,  v.  i.     To  bend  ;  to  be  curving. 

HOOK'AH,   n.  *  A  Turkish  pipe,  in  which  the  smoke 

of  tobacco  is  made  to  pass  through  water  for  the  sake 

of  cooling  " 

-""''.ED,  i 

hook;   curvated.    The  claws  of  a  beast  are 

hooked. 

2.  Bent ;  curvated  ;  aquiline  ;  as,  a  hooked  nose. 

Brown. 
HOOK'£D,  (hookt,)  pp.   Caught  with  a  hook ;  fastened 

with  a  hook. 
HOOK'ED-NESS,  tt.      A  state  of  being  bent  like  a 

hook. 
HOOK'ING,  ppr.    Catching  with  a  hook  ;  fastening 

with  a  hook. 
HOOK'-NoS-£D,  a.    Having  a  curvated  or  aquiline 

nose.  Shak. 

HOOK'Y,  a.    Full  of  hooks;  pertaining  to  hooks. 
H66P,  n.  *  [D.  hoep,  hoepel.] 

1.  A  band  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  confine  the 
staves  of  casks,  tubs,  &c,  or  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses. Wooden  hoops  are  usually  made  by  splitting 
an  oak  or  hickory  sapling  into  two  parts  ;  but  some- 
times they  are  made  of  thin  splints,  and  of  other  spe- 
cies of  wood. 

"2.  A  piece  of  whalebone,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or 
ellipsis,  used  formerly  by  females  to  extend  their  pet- 
ticoats ;  a  farthingale.  Swift. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  hoop;  a  ring;  any  thing 
circular.  Addison. 

HOOP,  i>.  t.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops ;  as,  to  hoop 
a  barrel  or  puncheon. 

2.  To  clasp  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround. 

Shale.     Grew. 

HOOP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  heafian,  hcofian,  to  howl,  to  lament, 
to  weep ;  also,  hweopan,  to  whip,  to  weep,  to  howl,  to 
whoop  ;  the  latter  is  written  also  weopan,  wepan,  to 
weep ;  Goth,  wopyan,  to  whoop.  The  Sax.  heaftan 
seems  to  be  connected  with  heave,  and  the  sense  is 
probably  to  raise  or  throw  the  voice.  Whether  heoft- 
an  and  hweopan  are  radically  the  same  word,  is  not 
certain  ;  most  probably  I  hey  are,  and  whoop  and  weep 
are  evidently  the  same.  Weeping,  in  rude  ages,  is 
by  howling,  or  loud  outcries.  See  WHoor,the  same 
word  differently  written.] 

To  shout ;  to  utter  a  loud  cry,  or  a  particular  sound 
by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 

HOOP,  i).  t.     To  drive  with  a  shout  or  outcry.  Shak. 
2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  hoop. 
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IIOOP,n.    A  shout ;  also,  [Sw.  hof,]  a  measure,  equal 
to  a  peck. 
2.  The  hoopoe. 

HOOP'.ED,  (hoopt,)pp.     Fastened  with  hoops. 

HOQP'ER,  n.  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs;  a 
cooper. 

HQOP'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  hoops. 
2.  Crying  out;  shouting. 

HOOP'ING-COUGH,  n.  A  cough  in  which  the  pa- 
tient hoops,  or  whoops,  with  a  deep  inspiration  of 
breath. 

HOOP'oE,  j  7i.    [Fr.  huppe,  the  hoopoe,  and  a  tuft; 

HOOP'OO,  j  huppi,  tufted  ;  or  L.  upupa,  epops;  Gr. 
ttrouV.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Upupa,  whose  head  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  crest,  which  it  can  erect  or  depress 
at  pleasure.  Encyc. 

HQOP'-PoLE,  n.   A  small  young  tree  cut  for  making 

HOO'SIER,  (hoo'zher,)  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Indiana.  United  States. 

HOOT,  v.  i.  [W.  hwd,  or  hwt,  a  taking  oft",  off,  away  ; 
hwtiaw,  to  take  oft',  to  push  away,  to  hoot ;  and  uduw, 
to  howl  or  yell ;  Fr.  Alter,  a  contracted  word  ;  hence, 
hue,  in  hue  and  cry.] 

1.  To  cry  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  shall  hoot  at  thee  no  more.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoois.  Dryden. 

HOOT,  v.  U  To  drive  with  cries  or  shouts  uttered  in 
contempt. 

Partridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat.  Swift. 

HOOT,  n.     A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt.       Qlanville. 
HOOT'ED,  pp.     Driven  with  shouts  of  contempt. 
HOOT'ING,  ppr.     Shouting  in  contempt. 
HOOT'ING,  n.     A  shouting  in  contempt. 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 
HOOVE,       j  n.     A  disease  in  cattle  consisting  in  the 
HOOV'EN,  j      excessive  inflation  of  the  stomach  by 

gas,  ordinarily  caused  by  eating  too  much  green  food. 
Gardner. 
HOP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hoppan  ;  G.  Mipfen  ;  D.  huppclen  ;  Sw. 

hoppa ;    Dan.  hopper ;   W.  hobelu,  to  hop,  to  hobble. 

It  has  the  elements  of  caper.] 

1.  To  leap,  or  spring  on  one  leg  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  To  leap  ;  to  spring  forward  by  leaps  ;  to  skip,  as 
birds. 

Hopping  from  spray  to  spray.  Dryden. 

3.  To  walk  lame  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 
[We  generally  use  Hobble.] 

4.  To  move  by  leaps  or  starts,  as  the  blood  in  the 
veins.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  spring ;  to  leap  ;  to  frisk  about. 

6.  To  dance.  Chaucer. 
HOP,   n.    A  leap  on  one  leg;  a  leap;    a  jump;   a 

spring. 
2.  A  dance.     [Colloquial.] 

HOP-O'-MY-THUMB,  a.  A  very  diminutive  person 
[Vulgar.]  Grose. 

HOP,  ?i.  [D.  hop  i  G.  hopfe.u ;  probably  hoop,  from  wind- 
ing-] 

A  plant  constituting  the  genus  Humulus.  The 
stalk  or  vine,  which  grows  to  a  great  length,  is  weak, 
and  requires  to  be  supported.  In  growing,  it  climbs 
or  winds  round  a  pole  or  other  support.  This  plant 
is  of  great  importance  in  brewing,  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve malt  liquors,  and  renders  them  more  salubri- 
ous. Encyc. 

HOP,  v.  t.     To  impregnate  with  hops.         Mortimer. 

HOP'-BIND,  7i.  The  stalk  or  vine  on  which  hops 
grow.  Blackstone. 

HoP'OAST,  7t.     In  Kent,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

HOP'-PICK-ER,  7t.     One  that  picks  hops. 

HOP'-POLE,  n.  A  pole  used  to  support  hops.     Tusscr. 

HOP'-VINE,  71.     The  stalk  of  hops. 

HOP'-YXKD,         (71.  A  field  or  inclosure  where  hops. 

HOP'-GAR-D-EN,  j      are  raised. 

HOPE,  n.  [Sax.  hopa;  D.  hoop :  Sw.hopp;  D&n.haab; 
G.  hoffnung.  (An.  L.  cupio.  Class  Gb.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  extend,  to  reach  forward.] 

1.  A  desire  of  some  good,  accompanied  with  at 
least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief 
that  it  is  obtainable.  Hope  differs  from  wish  and  de- 
sire in  this,  that  it  implies  some  expectation  of  ob- 
taining the  good  desired,  or  the  possibility  of  possess- 
ing it.  Hope,  therefore,  always  gives  pleasure  or 
joy  ;  whereas  wish  and  desire  may  produce,  or  be  ac- 
companied with,  pain  and  anxiety. 

The  hvpocrie ■'*  h,,pe  .-loll  perish.  —  Job  viii. 

He  wished,  but  not  with  hope.  Milton. 

Sweet  hope  I  kind  cheat !  Crashaw. 

He  that  lives  upon  hoj't  will  die  fisting.  Franklin. 

2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event ;  the  highest  de- 
gree of  well-founded  expectation  of  good  ;  as,  a  hope 
founded  on  God's  gracious  promises  ;  a  scriptural 
sense.  A  well-founded  scriptural  hope  is,  in  our  re- 
ligion, the  source  of  ineffable  happiness. 

3.  That  which  gives  hope ;  he  or  that  which  fur- 
nishes ground  of  expectation,  or  promises  desired 
good.    The  hirpe  of  Israel  is  the  Messiah. 

The  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people.  —  Joel  lit. 

4.  An  opinion  or  belief  not  amounting  to  certainty, 
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but  grounded  on  substantial  evidence.    The  Chris- 
tian indulges  a  hope  thai  his  sins  are  pardoned. 
HOPE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hopian;    G.  hoffen;   D.  hoopea,  to 
hope,  and  to  lie;-!) ;  Dais,  lumber  ;  rivv.  hoppas.) 

1.  To  cherish  a  desire  of  good,  with  some  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief  that  it  is  obtainable. 

Hope  for  good  succeaB.  Taylor 

Bo  boUt  and  hope  lo  the  end.  -    I  Pet.  1. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar.  Pope. 

2.  To  place  confidence  in  ;  to  trust  in  with  confi- 
dent expectation  of  good. 

Why  art  thou  oust  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
within  me  ?     Hope  thou  in  God.  —  Ps.  xlii. 

HOPE,  v.  t.    To  desire  with  expectation  of  good,  or  a 
belief  that  it  may  be  obtained.      But  as  a  transitive 
verb,  it  is  seldom  used,  and  the  phrases  in  which  it 
is  so  used  are  elliptical,  for  being  understood. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear, 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  hear.  Dryden. 

HOPE,  ti.    A  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of  moun- 
tains.    [Not  in  use.]  Abeswortlt. 
HoP'£D,  (hopt,)  pp.    Desired  with  expectation. 
HoPE'-DE-SERT'ED,a.   Deserted  by  hope ;  hopeless. 
HoPE'FUL,  o.     Having  qualities  which  excite  hope  ; 
promising  or  giving  ground  to  expect  good  or  success  ; 
as,  a  hopeful  v  ot.tr  h  ;  :i  hopeful  prospect. 
2.  Full  of  hope  or  desire,  with  expectation. 
I  was  hope/ at  the  success  of  your  first  attempts  would  encourage 
you  to  the  trial  oi'  mure  uio--  and  diilicult  experiments. 

Boyle. 
HoPE'FJJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  raise  hope ;  in 
a  way  promising  good.    He  prosecutes  his  scheme 
hopefully. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  produce  a  favorable  opinion 
respecting  some  good  at  the  present  time.  The  young 
man  is  hopefully  pious. 

3.  With  hope  ;  with  "/round  to  expect. 
HOPE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Promise  of  good  ;   ground  to 

expect  what  is  desirable.  Wotion. 

HoPE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  hope  ;  having  no  expec- 
tation of  that  which  is  desirable  ;  despairing. 

2.  Giving  no  ground   of  hope  or  expectation  of 
good;  promising  uolbiug  desirable- ;  desperate;  as,  a 
hopeless  condition. 
HoPE'LESS-LY,  win.     Without  hope.    Beaum.  %  Fl. 
HOPE'LESS-NESS,  u.     A  state  of  being  desperate,  or 

affording  no  hope. 

HQP'ER,  n.     One  thnt  hopes.  Shak. 

HGPTNG,  ppr.      Having  hope;    indulging  desire    of 

good,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  or  a  be- 

2.  Confiding  in.  [lief  that  il  is  obtainable. 

HfyP'ING-LY,  adv.     With  hope  or  desire  of  good,  and 

expectation  of  obtaining  it.  Hammond. 

HOP'LITE,  n.     [Gr.  orrAtrr/c,  from  birXov,  a  weapon.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  heavy  armed  soldier.     Mitford. 
HOP'P£D,  (hopt,)  pp.    Leaped  on  one  leg ;  danced. 

2.  Impregnated  with  hops. 
HOP'PER,  n.     [See  Hop.]     One  who  hops,  or  leaps 
on  one  leg. 

2.  Properly,  a  wooden  trough  or  shoe  through 
which  grain  passes  into  a  mill;  so  named  from  its 
moving  or  shaking.  But  we  give  the  name  to  a  box 
or  frame  of  boards,  which  receives  the  grain  before 
it  passes  into  the  trough  ;  also,  to  a  similar  box  which 
receives  apples  for  conducting  them  into  a  mill,  and 
to  one  which  supplies  fuel  to  a  furnace,  &c. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  seed-corn  is  carried  for  sow- 
ing. Encyc. 

HOP'PER-BOY,  n.  In  mills,  a  rake  moving  in  a  circle 
to  draw  the  meal  over  an  opening  in  the  floor, 
through  which  it  falls. 

HOP'PERS,  it.  A  play  in  which  persons  hop  or  leap 
on  one  leg;  hopscotch,  which  see.  Johnson. 

HOP'PING,  ppr.     Leaping   on   one   leg ;    springing  ; 
2.  Impregnating  with  hops.         [frisking;  dancing. 

HOP'PING,  7t.    A  leaping  on  one  leg;  a  springing, 
frisking,  or  dancing. 
2.  A  gathering  of  hops.  Smart. 

HOP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  tie  the  feet  near  together,  to  pre- 
vent leaping  ;  as,  to  hopple  an  unruly  horse.  Holloway. 

HOP'PLES,  (-plz,)  n.  pi.  Fetters  for  horses  or  other 
animals  when  turned  out  to  graze.  Brande. 

HOP'PO,  n.  In  China,  a  collector;  an  overseer  of 
commerce.  Malcom. 

HOP'SCOTCH,  n.  A  play  among  boys.  The  word 
scotch  refers  to  lines  which  are  seotehed  or  traced  on 
the  ground,  over  which  the  player  can  pass  only  by 
hopping.  Toone. 

HO'RAL,  a.    [L.  hora,  an  hour.    See  Hour.] 

Relating  to  an  hour,  or  to  hours.  Prior. 

HC'RAL-LY,  adv.     Hourly.     [Not  in  use.] 

H5'RA-RY,  a.  [L.  horarius ;  Tr.  lwraire;  from  L. 
hora,  hour.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  hour;  noting  the  hours;  as, 
the  horary  circle.  Encyc. 

2.  Continuing  an  hour.  Brown. 
HORDE,  n.     [D.  horde,  a  clan,  and  a  hurdle  ;  G.  horde, 

a  clan,  and  a  pen  or  fold.    This  seems  to  be  the  Sax. 
heord,  a  herd.] 

A  company  of  wandering  people,  dwelling  in  tents 
or  wagons,  and  migrating  from  place  to  place,  for  the 
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sake   of  pasturage,   plunder,    &c.      Such   are   some 

tribes  of  the  Tartars  in  the  north  of  Asia.    A  horde 

usually  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  tents. 

Encyc.    Mitford. 
HOR'DE-IN,  n.     A  substance  analogous  to  starch, 

found  in  barlev. 
HoRE'HOUND.h.  [Sax.  hara-hune,  white  hune.]    See 

HoARHOUWD.] 

HO-RI'ZON,  n.  [Gr.  601(001-,  from  bptro>,  to  bound, 
bpoi,  a  limit ;  Fr.  horizon  ;  Sp.  hnriznnte;  It.  orizonte. 
This  word  was  formerly  pronounced  hor'izon,  like 
or'ison,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
analogy  of  English  words.] 

1.  A  circle  touching  the  earth  at  the  place  of  the 
spectator,  and  bounded  by  the  line  in  which  the  earth 
and  skies  seem  to  meet.  This  is  called  the  sensible 
horizon. 

2.  The  great  circle  which  divides  the  earth  into 
upper  and  lower  hemispheres,  and  separates  the  vis- 
ible heavens  from  the  invisible.  This  is  called  the 
rational  horizon.  The  sensible  horizon  is  parallel  to  the 
rational,  but  is  distant  front  it  by  the  semi-diaineter  of 
the  earth,  or  marie  40m)  miles.  Olmsted. 

HOR-I-ZON'TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  horizon,  or 
relating  to  it. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  on  a  level ;  as,  a  hori- 
zontal line  or  surface. 

3.  Near  the  horizon  ;  as,  horizontal,  misty  air. 

Milton. 

HOR-I-ZON'TAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ;  on  a  level ;  as,  a  ball  carried  horizon- 
tally. 

HOR-I-ZON-TAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  hori- 
zontal. Kirwan. 

HORN,  n.  [Sax.  horn  ;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  horn;  Goth. 
haurn ;  D.  hoorn ;  Sw.  '10771,  a  corner ;  W.  cotti,  a 
horn,  cornel,  a  corner  ;  L.  cornu.  ;  Sp.  memo  ;  It.  and 
Port,  corao;  Fr.  come;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar.  pp. 
The  sense  is,  a  shoot,  a  projection.  Class  Rn,  No.  15.] 

1.  A  hard  substance  growing  on  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain animals,  and  particularly  011  cloven-footed  quad- 
rupeds ;  Usually  projecting  to  some  length,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point.  Horns  are  generally  bent  or 
curving,  and  those  of  some  animals  are  spiral. 
They  serve  for  weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 
The  substance  of  horns  is  gelatinous,  and  ill  Papin's 
digester  it  may  be  converted  into  jelly.  Encyc. 

Horn  is  an  animal  substance,  chiefly  membranous, 
consisting  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a  little  gelatin 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  Urc. 

The  horns  of  deer  possess  exactly  the  properties  of 
bone,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  constituents, 
only  the  proportion  of  cartilage  is  greater.     Thomson. 

2.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  made  of  horn  ;  a 
trumpet.     Such  were  used  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  In  modern  times,  a  wind  instrument  of  music, 
made  of  metal. 

4.  An  extremity  of  the  moon,  when  it  is  waxing 
or  waning,  and  forming  a  crescent.  Dryden. 

5.  The  feeler  or  antenna  of  an  insect. 

6.  The  feeler  of  a  snail,  which  may  be  withdrawn  ; 
hence,  to  pull  or  draw  in  the  horns,  is  to  repress  one's 
ardor,  or  to  restrain  pride.  Johnson. 

7.  A  drinking  cup;  horns  being  used  anciently  for 
cups.  Hence,  nx  valour  language,  to  toJie  a  horn,  to 
drink. 

8.  A  winding  stream.  Dryden. 

9.  Horns,  in  the  plural,  is  used  to  characterize  a 
cuckold.     He  wears  the  Aonis. 

10.  In  Scripture,  horn  is  a  symbol  of  strength  or 
power. 

The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off.  —  Jer.  xlviii. 
Horn  is  also  an  emblem  of  glory,  honor,  dignity. 

My  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord.  —  I  Sam.  ii. 
In  Daniel,  horn  represents  a  kingdom  or  state. 

HORN,  v.  i.     To  cuckold.  B.  Jonson. 

HURM'IIKAK,  ji.     A  fish.     [See  Hornfish.] 

HORN'BeAM,  71.     [See  Beam.]     The  popular  name 
of  one  or  two  species  of  a  genus  of  trees,  the  Car- 
pinus,  having  wood  of  a  horny  toughness  and  hard- 
ness, used  for  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

HORN'BILL,  71.  *  A  large,  voracious  bird,  of  the  genus 
Buceros,  which  has  a  fiat,  bony  forehead,  with  two 
horns ;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  There  are  many 
species  in  India  and  Africa,  distinguished  in  general 
by  a  large  bill  with  one  or  two  horns. 

HORN'BLENDE,  71.  [G.  horn  and  blende.]  A  com- 
mon mineral,  occurring  massive  or  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  of  various  colors,  from  white,  through  green 
shades,  to  black.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  short, 
but  generally  very  long  and  slender,  blade-like  or 
mere  fibers.  The  black  variety  is  called  Hornblende; 
the  green,  Jictinolile  ;  the  white,  Tremolite,  or  ffhite 
hornblende;  the  fibrous,  Msbestus. 

This  mineral  consists  essentially  of  silica  combined 
with  magnesia,  lime,  or  iron. 

HORN'BLENDE-SCHIST,  (-shist,)  n.  A  hornblende 
rock  of  schistose  structure.  Dana. 

HORN-BLEND'I€,  o.  Composed  chiefly  of  horn- 
blende. Percival's  Oeol. 

HORN'BLoW-ER,  71.    One  that  blows  a  horn. 

HORN'BOOK,  71.    The  first  book  of  children,  or  that 
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in  which  they  learn  their  letters  and  rudiments;  so 
called  from  its  cover  of  horn.     [Now  little  used.] 

HORN'-BUG,  a.    A  kind  of  beetlo  of  a  dark,  mahoga- 
ny color.  Farm.  Encyc. 
HORN'-DIS-TEM'PER,  71.     A  disease  of  cattle,   af- 
fecting the  internal  substance  of  the  horn.     Encyc. 
HORN'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  horns  ;  as,  horned  cat- 
tle. 
2.  Shaped  like  a  crescent,  or  the  new  moon. 

Milton. 
HORM'^D  HORSE,  n.    The  Gnu,  which  see. 
HORN'ED-NESS,  n.     The  appearance  of  horns. 
HORN'ER,ti.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn.  Grew 
2.  One  who  winds  or  blows  the  horn.    Shenvood. 
HORN'ET,  k.     [Sax.  hyrnct,  hyrnete;  G.  horniss;    D. 

An  insect  of  the  genus  Vespa  or  wasp,  the  Vespa 
crabro.  It  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
wasp,  and  its  sting  gives  severe  pain.  This  insect 
constructs  a  nest~  of  leaves,  or  other  substances, 
which  resemble  brown  paper  of  a  light  color.  This 
is  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  often  of  the 
size  of  a  half  peck  measure. 

HORN'FISH,  71.  The  gar  fish  or  sea-needle,  of  the  old 
genus  Esoz.  Encyc. 

HORN'FOOT,  a.     Having  a  hoof ;  hoofed.     Hakewill. 

HORN'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  bestow  horns  upon.  [Nut  used, 
or  vulgar.]  Beaum.  S[  Fl. 

HORN'ING,  71.  Appearance  of  the  moon  when  in- 
creasing, or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.         Gregory. 

2.  In  Scottish  law,  letters  of  horning  are  a  process 
against  a  debtor  requiring  the  debt  to  be  paid  with- 
in a  limited  time,  in  default  of  which  the  debtor  in- 
curs a  charge  of  rebellion.  W.  Scott.     Brande. 

HORN'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  like  horn  ;  hard.     Sandys. 

HORN'I-TO,  71.     [L.fornare,  Sp.  homo.] 
An  oven. 

HOil  \''-l, EAD,  (-led,)  n.     Chlorid  of  lead. 

HORN'LESS,  a.     Having  no  horns.    Jo  urn.  of  Science. 

HORN'-MAD,  a.     Mad  from  cuckoldom.  Shak. 

HORN'-MaK-ER,  71.     A  maker  of  cuckolds.    Shak. 

HORN'-JIEU'CU-RY,  n.    Chlorid  of  mercury. 

HORN'OWL,  71.  A  species  of  owl,  so  called  from  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  its  head,  like  horns.  Jlinsworth 

HORN'PIPE,  ?i.  An  instrument  of  music  in  Wales, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe  with  horns  at  the  ends, 
one  to  collect  the  wind  blown  from  the  mouth,  the 
other  to  carry  off  the  sounds  as  modulated  by  the 
performer.     [W.  j)io-co7-7t.]  Encyc. 

2.  A  lively  air  or  tune  of  triple  time,  with  six 
crotchets  in  a  bar;  four  to  the  descending  beat,  and 
two  to  the  ascending.  Encyc. 

'.'>.   A  characp -ri-tic  British  dance.  Smart. 

HORN'-SHAV-INGS,  71.  pi.  Scrapings  or  raspings  of 
the  horns  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

HORN'-SIL-VER,  n.    Chlorid  of  silver. 

HORN'SDaTB,  n.     A  gray,  silicious  stone.    Kinoan. 

IlnR.VSI'tiO.V,  «.     A  spoon  made  of  horn. 

HORN'SToNE,  71.  A  silicious  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
quartz.  It  is  divided  by  Jameson  into  splintery, 
coneboiilabaiul  wood -stone.     [See  Chert.] 

HORN'WORK,  71.  In  fortification,  an  outwork  com- 
posed of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by  a  curtain. 

HORN'WRACK,  (-rak,)   n.     A  species  of  coralline. 

Consisting  of  horn,  or  horns.    Milton. 

2.  Resembling  horn. 

3.  Hard  ;  callous.  Dryden. 
HO-ROG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  ana,  hour,  and  ypa.pa, 


[See  Corai 
HORN'Y,  a. 


ypatpn,  a  description.] 

1.  An  account  of  hours.  " 

2.  The  art. if  constructing  dials 


1  tell.] 

An  instrument  that  indicates  the  hour  of  the  day. 
But  Chcon-ome  1  er  is  now  generally  used. 
HOR-O-LOGTC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  horologe,  or 

to  horology. 
HOR-O-LO-GI-OG'RA-PIIER,  71.    A  maker  of  clocks 

or  dials. 
HOR-O-LO-GI-O-GRAPH'ie,  a.      Pertaining  to  the 

art  of  dialing.  Chambers. 

HOR-O-LO-Gf-OG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  oo.oa,  hour,  \oyoc, 
discourse,  and  ypatpri,  description.] 

An  account  of  instruments  that  show  the  hour  of 
the  dav  ;  also,  of  the  art  of  constructing  dials.    Diet. 
HO-ROL'O-GY,  71.    [Gr.  eopoXoyeoi ;   ispa,  hour,  and 
Xevio,  to  indicate.     See  Horologe.] 

That  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the 
principles  and  construction  of  machines  for  meas- 
uring and  indicating  portions  of  time,  as  clocks, 
watches,  &c.  Edin.  Encyc. 

HOR-0-MET'RI€-AL,  a.       [from    horometry.]       Be- 
longing to  horometry,  or  to  the  measurement  of  time 
by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions.        Jlsiat.  Res. 
HO-ROM'E-TRY,  n.      [Gr.   itpa,  hour,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  time  by  hours  and 
subordinate  divisions. 
HOR'O-SCOPE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  Gr,  copoaKOtroc ;  copa, 
hour,  and  o-kottcio,  to  view,  or  consider.] 
1.  In  astrolegy,  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  twelve 
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houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is 
marked  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a  given 
time,  and  by  which  astrologers  formerly  told  the  for- 
tunes of  persons,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  Encyc. 

2.  The  degree  or  point  of  the  heavens  arising 
above  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon  at  any  given 
time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  future 

HO-ROS'CO-PY,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  predicting 
future  events  by  the   disposition  of  the   stars  and 
planets. 
HOll'RENT,  a.     [L.  barrens.     See  Horror.] 

Bristled  ;  standing  erect  as  bristles ;  pointing  out- 
ward. 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 

HOR'RI-BLE,  a.     [L.  horribilis.     See  Horror.] 

Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  horror  ;  dreadful ; 
terrible  ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  as,  a  horrible  figure  or 
sight ;  a  horrible  story. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round.  Milton, 

HOR'RI-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  qualities  that 

may  excite  horror  ;  dreadfulness ;  terribleness ;  hid- 

eousness. 
HOR'RI-BLY,  adv.    In   a  manner  to  excite   horror; 

dreadfully;    terribly;    as,    horribly    loud;    horribly 

afraid. 
HOR'RID,  a.     [L.  horridus.     See  Hurror.] 

1.  That  does  or  may  excite  horror  ;  dreadful ;  hid- 
eous ;  shocking ;  as,  a  horrid  spectacle  or  sight ;  hor- 
rid sympathy.  Milton. 

2.  Rough;  rugged.    [This  is  the  literal  and  primary 

Horrid  with  f.m,  an.l  intricate  with  thorn.  Dryden. 

3.  Shocking ;  very  offensive  ;  a  colloquial  sense. 

Pope. 
HOR'RID-LY,   adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  horror; 

dreadfully  ;  shockingly. 
HOR'RID-NESS,  n.     The  qualities  that  do  or  may  ex- 
cite horror  ;  hidcousness ;  enormity.        Hammond. 
HOR-RIF'ie,  a.     [L.  horrificus.] 

Causing  horror.  Thomson. 

HOR'RI-FI-£D,  (hor're  fide,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  horrible ; 

struck  with  horror. 
HOR'RI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  horror  and  facio.] 
To  make  horrible  ;  to  strike  with  horror. 

E.  Irving. 
HOR-RIP-I-La'TION,  n.     A  bristling  of  the  hair  of 

the  head  or  body,  resulting  from  disease  or  terror. 
HOR-RIS'O-NOUS,    a.      I"L.    horrisonus ;    horreo,  to 
shake,  and  sonus,  sound.'] 

Sounding  dreadfully  ;  uttering  a  terrible  sound. 
HOR'ROR,  n.     [L.,  from  barren,  to  shake,  or  shiver,  or 
to  set  up  the  bristles,  to  be  rough.] 

1.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the 
cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever.  This  ague  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  of  the  skin  into  smail 
wrinkles,  giving  it  a  kind  of  roughness. 

2.  An  excessive  degree  of  fear,  or  a  painful  emo- 
tion which  makes  a  person  tremble  ;  terror  ;  a  shud- 
dering with  fear  ;  but  appropriately,  terror,  or  a  sen- 
sation approaching  it,  ucconipanied  with  hatred  of 
detestation.  Horror  is  often  a  passion  compounded 
of  fear  and  hatred  or  disgust.  The  recital  of  a 
bloody  deed  fills  us  with  horror. 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  on  Abram.  —  Gen.  it. 
Horror  hath  taken  l,oM  uu  me,  1>  c ause  of  the  wicked  that  forsake 
thy  law.—  Ps.  Mix. 

3.  That  which  may  excite  horror  or  dread ;  gloom ; 
dreariness. 

And  breathes  a  browner'Aorror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

4.  Dreadful  thoughts. 

5.  Distressing  scenes ;  as,  the  horrors  of  war  or 
famine. 

The  horrors  ;  a  result  of  habits  of  inebriation  ;  a 
state  of  extreme  bodily  and  mental  agitation,  occa- 
sioned by  a  withdrawment  of  the  customary  stim- 
ulus. 

HOR'ROR-STRICK'EN,  a.    Struck  with  horror. 

HORS  BE  COM-BAT',  (hor-de-kom-ba',)  [Fr.] 
Out  of  the  combat ;   disabled  to  fight. 

HORSE,  n.  [Sax.  hors ;  G.  ross ;  D.  ros ;  Fi.rosse; 
It.  rono.] 

1.  A  species  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Equus, 
having  six  erect  and  parallel  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  six  somewhat  prominent  in  the  under  jaw  ; 
the  dog-teeth  tire  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of  an 
undivided  hoof.  The  horse  is  a  beautiful  animal, 
and  of  great  use  for  draught,  or  conveyance  on  his 
back.  Horse,  in  English,  is  of  common  gender,  and 
may  comprehend  the  male  and  female. 

2.  A  constellation.  Creech. 

3.  Cavalry  ;  a  body  of  troops  serving  on  horse- 
back. In  this  sense,  it  has  no  plural  termination.  We 
say,  a  thousand  horse  ;  a  regiment  of  horse. 

4.  A  machine  by  which  something  is  supported  ; 
usually,  a  wooden  frame  with  legs.  Various  ma- 
chines used  in  the  arts  are  thus  called.  Encyc. 

5.  A  wooden  machine  on  which  soldiers  ride  by 
way  of  punishment ;  sometimes  called  a  timber^mare. 

6.  In    seamen's  language,  a    foot-rope    extending 
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from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  to  sup- 
port the  sailors  while  they  loose,  reef,  or  furl  the 
sails  ;  also,  a  thick  rope  extended  near  the  mast  for 
hoisting  a  yard  or  extending  a  sail  on  it.       Totten. 
To  lake  horse ;  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horseback. 
2.  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare.  [Addison. 

HORSE,  v.  t.    To  mount  on  a  horse. 

2.  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back. 

The  keeper,  horsing  a  deer.  Butler. 

3.  To  ride  or  sit  on  any  thing  astride  ;  as,  ridges 
horsed.  Shall. 

4.  To  cover  a  mare,  as  the  male.  Mortimer. 
HORSE,  v  i.  To  get  on  horseback.  Sltelton. 
HOR^S'BACK,  (hors'bak,)  n.     The  state  of  being  on 

a  horse ;  the  posture  of  riding  on  a  horse. 

I  saw  them  Balute  on  horsebfick.  Shalt. 

HORSE'-BEAN,  n.  A  small  bean  usually  given  to 
horses.  Mortimer. 

HORSE'-BLOCK,  n.  A  block  or  stage  that  assists 
persons  in  mounting  and  dismounting   from  a  horse. 

HORSE'-BoAT,  n.     A  boat  used  in  conveying  horses 
over  a  river  or  other  water. 
2.  A  boat  moved  by  horses ;  a  species   of  ferry- 

HORSE'-BOY,  7t.    A  boy  employed  in  dressing  and 

tending  horses  ;  a  stable-boy.  Knolles. 

HORSE'-BREAK-ER,  7t.     One  whose  employment  is 

to  break  horses,  or  to  teach  them  to  draw  or  carry. 
Creech. 
HORSE'-CHEST'NUT,  71.     A  large  nut,  the  fruit  of 

a  species  of  iEsculus  ;  or  the  tree  that  produces  it. 

The  tree  is  much  cultivated  for  shade. 
HORSE'-CLOTH,  71.     A  cloth  to  cover  a  horse. 
HORSE'-CoURS'ER,  71.      One  that  runs   horses,  or 

keeps  horses  for  the  race.  Johnson. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses.  Wiseman. 

HORSE'-CRAB,  71.     A  crustaceous  fish.    Ainsworth. 
HORSE'-eO'CUM-BER,  n.    A  large  green  cucumber. 

Mortimer. 
HORSE'-DEAL-ER,  71.    One  who    buys    and    sells 

horses. 
H(  >RSE'-DRENCH,  71.     A  dose  of  phvsic  for  a  horse. 
HORSE'-DUNG,  71.     The  dung  of  horses.         [Shak. 
H(  >RSE'-KM-M  ET,  n.     A  species  of  large  ant. 
HORSE'-FAC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  long,  coarse 

face. 
HORSE'-FLESH,  71.     The  flesh  of  a  horse.     Bacon. 
HORSE'-FL5,  71.     A  large  fly  that  stings  horses. 
HORSE'-FOOT,  71.     A  plant,  called  also  Coltsfoot. 

Ainsworth. 
HORSE'-GUARBS,  71.   pi.    A  body  of   cavalry    for 

guards. 
HORSE'-HaIR,  71.    The  hair  of  horses. 
HORSE'-HOE,  71.    A  hoe  for  cleaning  a  field  by  means 

of  horses. 
HORSE'-JOCK-EY,  n.    A  dealer  in  the  purchase  and 

sale  of  horses. 
HORSE'-KEEP-ER,  71.    One  who  keeps  or  takes  care 

of  horses. 
HORSE'-KNaVE,  (-nave,)  71.     A  groom.     [  Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
HORSE'-KNOPS,  (hors'nops,)  n.  pi.    Heads  of  knop- 

weed.  Qrose. 

HORSE'-LAUGH,  (-l'af,)  71.     A  loud,  boisterous  laugh. 

HORSE'-LEECH,  71.    A  large  leech.     [See  Leech.] 

2.  A  farrier.  Ainsworth. 

HORSF/-LIT-TER,  n.  A  carriage  hung  on  poles 
which  are  borne  by  and  between  two  horses. 

Milton. 
HORSE'-LoAD,  71.    A  load  for  a  horse. 
HORSE'LY,  a.    Applied  to  a  horse,  as  manly  is  to  a 

man. 
HORSE'MAN,  71.     A  rider  on  horseback.      Jlddison. 

2.  A  man  skilled  in  riding.  Dryden. 

3.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  horseback.  Hayward. 
HORSE'MAN-SHIP,  71.    The  act  of  riding,  and  of 

training  and  managing  horses.  Pope. 

HORSE'-MaR-TEN,  71.    A  kind  of  large  bee. 

Ainsworth. 
HORSE'MATCH,  71.     A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-MeAT,  71.    Food  for  horses  ;  provender. 

HORSE'-MILL,  n.     A  mill  turned  by  a  horse. 

HORSE'-MIL'LI-NER,  71.  [horse  and  milliner.']  One 
who  supplies  ribbons  and  other  decorations  for 
horses.  Smart. 

HORSE'-MINT,  71.     A  species  of  large  mint. 

HORSE'-MUS-CLE,  (-mus'l,)  71.  A  large  muscle  or 
shell-fish.  Bacon. 

HORSE'-PATH,  71.    A  path  for  horses,  as  bv  canals. 

HORSE'-PLAY,  71.     Rough,  rugged  play.      Dryden. 

HORSE'-POND,  71.     A  pond  I'or  watering  horses. 

HORSE'-POW-ER,  71.  The  power  of  a  horse  ;  or  its 
equivalent,  which  has  been  estimated,  by  Mr.  Watt, 
as  a  power  which  will  raise  32,000  lbs.  avoirdupois 
one  foot  high  per  minute.  Vre. 

HORSE'-PURS'LANE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Trianthema. 

HORSE'-RACE,  71.    A  race  by  horses;  a  match  of 
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HORSE'SHOE,  (-shoo,)  71.  A  shoe  for  horses,  consist- 
ing of  a  plate  of  iron  of  a  circular  form. 
2.  Any  thing  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

HORSE'SHOE-HEAD,  (-shoo-hed,)  71.  A  disease  of 
infants,  in  which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too 
open  ;  opposed  to  Headmold-shot. 

HORSE'SHOE-ING,  n.  The  act  or  employment  of 
shoeing  horses. 

HORSE'-STEAL-ER,  )  .     .     ,       „: 

HORSE'-THIEF,       '  j  *■     A  stea'er  of  horses. 

HORSE'-STEAL-ING,  71.     The  stealing  of  a  horse  or 

HORSE'-STING-ER,  n.     The  dragon-fly.         [horses. 

HORSE'-TaIL,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Equisetum, 
allied  to  the  ferns.  The  shrubby  horsetail  is  of  the 
genus  Ephedra.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard.  Commanders  are  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  horse-tails  carried  before 
them,  or  planted  in  front  of  their  tents.  Thus,  the 
sultan  has  seven,  the  grand-vizier  five,  and  the 
pashaws  three,  two,  or  one.  Encyc.  Am. 

HORSE'-TONGUE,  (-tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruscus. 

HORSE'-VETCH,  )   71.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

IKiR^I-.'SHOI-:- VETCH,  (       Hippocrepis. 

HORSE'-WAY,    )  71.    A  way  or  road  in  which  horses 

Hi  IRSE'-ROTD,  \      may  travel. 

HORSE'WHIP,n.  A  whi"p  for  driving  orstrikinghorses. 

HORSE'WHIP,  0.  t.  To  lash  ;  to  strike  with  a  horse- 
whip. 

HORSE'WHIP-PED,  pp.    Struck  with  a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WIIIP-PING,  ppr.  Lashing  or  beating  with 
a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WHIP-PING,  71.  A  striking  with  a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  rides  on  horse- 
back. 

HORSE'-WORM,  n.  A  worm  that  infests  horses  ;  a 
bott. 

HOR-TX'TION,  71.  [L.  hortatio,  from  hortor,  to  exhort.] 
The  act  of  exhorting,  or  giving  advice  ;  exhorta- 
tion ;  advice  intended  to  encourage.    [But  Exhorta- 
tion is  generally  used.] 

HOR'TA-TIVE,  a.     Giving  exhortation  ;  advisory. 

HOR'TA-TIVE,  7t.  Exhortation ;  a  precept  given  to 
incite  or  encourage.  Bacon. 

HOR'TA-T^-RY,  a.  Giving  exhortation  or  advice  ; 
encouraging  ;  inciting  ;  as,  a  hortatory  speech. 

IIOR-TE.VSIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [L.  hortensis.] 

Fit  for  a  garden.     [jYbi  used.]  Evelyn 

HOR'TI-CUL-TOR,  71.  [L.  hortus,  a  garden,  and 
cultor,  a  tiller.] 

Urn-  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

HOR-Tr-CUL'TeJR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cultuie 
of  gardens. 

HOR'TI-€UL-TlJRE,  71.  [L.  hortus,  a  garden,  and 
cultura,  culture,  from  colo,  to  till.] 

The  cultivation  of  a  garden  ;  or  the  art  of  culti- 
vating gardens. 

HOR-TI-CUL'TIJR-IST,  71.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

HOR'TU-LAN,  a.     [L.  hortulanus.] 

Belonging  to  a  garden ;  as,  a  hortulan  calendar. 
Evehrn. 

HOR'TUS  Sie'€US,n.    [L.]    Literally, a diy garden. 

an  appellation  given  to  a  collection  of  specimens  of 

plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved.     The  old  name 

of  Herbarium.  Excyc. 

HORT'YARD,  71.    An  orchard  ;  which  see. 

HO-SAN'NA,  71.     [Heb.,  save,  I  beseech  you.] 

An  exclamation  of  praise  to  God,  or  an  invocation 
of  blessings.  In  the  Hebrew  ceremo7iies,  it  was  a 
prayer  rehearsed  on  the  several  days  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  in  which  this  word  was  often  repeated. 
HOSE,  n.  ;  pi.  Hose,  (hoze,)  formerly  Hosen,  (ho'zn.) 
[Sax.  /10s,  a  heel,  a  thorn,  or  twig,  and  hose  ;  G. 
hose;  D.  kous;  W.  hos,  hosan,  from  hws,  a  cover- 
ing, a  housing ;  Fr.  chausse ;  Ir.  asan.  The  Welsh 
unites  this  word  with  house.  The  Ao.se,  or  hosan,  was 
a  garment  covering  the  legs  and  thighs,  like  the 
modern  long  trowsers.  Hence,  in  G.  hosen-gurt,  a 
hose-girt,  is  a  waist-band ;  and  hosen-trdger,  hose- 
supporter,  or  shoulder-strap,  indicates  that  the  hose 
was  sustained,  as  breeches  and  pantaloons  now  are, 
by  suspenders  or  braces.] 

1.  Breeches  or  trowsers.  Shak. 

2.  Stockings  ;  covering  for  the  legs.  This  word, 
in  mercantile  use,  is  synonymous  with  stockings, 
though  originally  a  very  different  garment. 

3.  A  flexible  pipe,  generally  made  of  leather,  used 
with  engines,  for  conveying  water  to  extinguish 
fires,  &x. 

Ho'SIER,  (ho'zhur,)  n.    One  who  deals  in  stockings 

and  socks,  &c. 
Ho'SIER-Y,  (ho'zhur-y,)  n.    Stockings  in  general ; 

socks. 
HOS'PICE,   (hos'pees,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  hospitium.] 

A  term  applied  to  convents  in  some  of  the  passes  of 

the  Alps,  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 
HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  o.      [L.   hospitalis,   from   hospes,  a 

guest;  It.  ospitale  and  ospilabile.     Hospes  is  from  the 

Celtic  ;  W.  osb,  a  stranger  or  wanderer,  a  guest; 

Arm.  osb,  osp,  hospyd.     See  Host.] 
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HOS 


HOT 


HOU 


1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  with  kind- 
ness and  without  reward  ;  kind  to  strangers  and 
guests;  disposed  to  uvai  guests  with  gcneroU3  kind- 
ness ;  as,  a  hospitable  man. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  kindness  to  guests ; 
manifesting  generosity  ;  as,  a  hospitable  table  ;  hos- 
pitable rites.  Dryden. 

3.  Inviting  to  strangers  ;  offering  kind  reception  ; 
indicating  hospitality. 

To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale, 
With  hospitable  ray.  Goldsmith. 

HOS'PI-TA-BLY,  adv.     With  kindness  to  strangers 
or  guests  ;  with  generous  and  liberal  entertainment. 
Prior.     Swift. 
HOS'PI-TAGE,  n.     Hospitality.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
HOS'PI-TAL,  M.     [Fr.  hOpilal,  for  hospital;  L.  hospi 
talis,  supra.] 

1.  A  building  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
sick,  infirm,  and  helpless  paupers,  who  are  supported 
and  nursed  by  charity ;  also,  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  insane  persons,  wliei her  paupers  or  not,  or 
for  seamen,  soldiers,  foundlings,  Jtc,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  or  by  private  charity,  or  for  in- 
fected persons,  &c. 

2.  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment.    [Obs.] 

Spenser 
HOS'PI-TAL,  a.     Hospitable.    [JVot  in  use.]  Howell. 
HOS'PI-TAL-ER,  n.     [from  hospital.]     Properly,  one 
residing  in  a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  poor  and   strangers.      The  hospitalers  were   an 
order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  pilgrims.     They  were  called  knights  of  St.  John, 
and  are  the  same  as  Hie  kni»hu  of  Malta.       Encyc. 
HOS-FI-TAL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  hospitaUti ;   L.  hospitali- 
tas ;  VV.  ysbyd.     See  Hospitable.]. 

The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  and  entertaining 
strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or  with  kind 
and  generous  liberality. 

A  bishop  —  must  be  given  to  hospitality.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 
Hospitalilyl  have  iuuml  as  Univ-».J  as  the  lace  of  man. 

Ledyard. 

HOS'PI-TATE,  v.  i.     [L.  hospitor.] 

To  reside  or  lodge  under  the  roof  of  another. 
[JVot  used.]  drew. 

HOS'PI-TaTE,i>.  t.     To  lodge  a  person.     [Not  used.] 

HOS'PO-DaR,  7t.  A  governor  appointed  by  the  Turk- 
ish porte  over  the  Christian  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  Since  1829,  the  appointment  is  for 
life.  Brande. 

HOST,  71.  [Fr.  hSte,  for  hoste  ;  It.  oste  ;  Sp.  huesped  ; 
Port,  hospede  ,•  and  L.  hostis,  a  stranger,  an  enemy, 
probably  of  the  same  family.  (See  Hospitable.) 
The  sense  is,  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  that  is,  a  wan- 
derer or  traveler,  from  some  root  signifying  to  wan- 
der, to  go  or  pass,  or  to  visit.  See  Class  Gs,  No.  5, 
14,  16.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  another  at  his  own  house, 
without  reward. 

Homer  never  entertained  guests  or  hosts  with  "long  speeches. 
Sidney. 

2.  One  who  entertains  another  at  his  house  for 
reward  ;  an  innkeeper  ;  a  landlord. 

3.  A  guest ;  one  who  is  entertained  at  the  house 
of  another.  The  innkeeper  says  of  the  traveler,  he 
has  a  good  host,  and  the  traveler  says  of  his  landlord, 
he  lias  a  kind  host.     [See  Guest.]  Encije. 

HOST,  n.  [L.  hostis,  a  stranger,  an  enemy.  The 
sense  is  probably  transferred  from  a  single  foe  to  an 
army  of  foes.] 

1.  An   army;    a   number  of   men   embodied  for 
war. 
_  2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude. 

HOST,  n.  [L.  hostia,  a  victim  or  sacrifice,  from  hostis, 
an  enemy;  Fr.  hostic ;  applied  to  the  Savior,  who 
was  offered  for  the  sins  of  men.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  ihnrrk,  the'  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  or  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the 
body  of  Christ,  or,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  allege, 
transubstantiated  into  his  own  body  and  blood. 

HOST,  v.  i.  To  lodge  at  an  inn;  to  take  up  enter- 
tainment.    [Little  used.]  Shale. 

HOST,  v.  t.    To  give  entertainment  to.     [JVot  used.] 
Spenser. 

HOS'TAGE 
Arm. 
pawn,  surety,  hostage.] 

A  person  delivered  to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power, 
as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  treaty  or  stipulations  of  any  kind,  and  on 
the  performance  of  which  the  person  is  to  be  re- 
leased. Bacon..    Allcrbury. 

Hol'TOL-RY,  j  "•     Aninn"     t°Js-]  C1^er- 

HOS'TEL-ER^  n.    An  innkeeper.  Booth. 

HOST'ESS,  n.    A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  enter- 
tains guests  at  her  house.  Dryden. 
8.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn.  Temple. 

HOST'ESS-SHIP,  7i.  The  character  or  business  of  a 
hostess.  Shah. 

HOS'TIE,  (hos'te,)  n.  [L.  hostia.]  The  consecrated 
wafer.  Burnet. 

HOS'TILE,  (hos'til  )  a.  [L.  hostilis,  from  hostis,  an 
enemy,  that  is,  a  foreigner.] 


iGE,  71.     [Fr.  Stage,  for  ostage  ;  It. 
ostaich  ;    G.   geissel  ,■    W.   gwystyl, 


1.  Belonging  to  a  public  enemy  ;  desitmating  en- 
mity, jia7-etr.ii/aWt/  public  enmity,  or  a  state  of  wt.r; 
inimical ;  as,  a  hostile  band  or  army  ;  a  hostUe  force  , 
hostile  intentions. 

2.  Possessed  by  a  public  enemy  ;  as,  a  hostile  coun- 
try. Kent. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  expressing  private  enmity  ot 
opposition  ;  as,  hostile  to  sudden  change. 

II'  >S   I  !  LE-LY,  ade.     In  a  hostile  manner. 
HOS-TIL'I-TY,  7>.     [Fr.  hostiliti  ;  L.  hostilitas,  from 

hostis,  an  enemy.] 

1.  The  state  of  war  between  nations  or  states ; 

tbeE 


broke 


ng  thus  suspended  with  France 


vith  hu: 


Hayward. 
Attcrbury. 


2.  Private  enmity  ;  a  sense  less  proper, 
HOS'TTL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  an  enemy.  [Little  used.] 
HOST'ING,  71.     [from  host,  an  army.]     An  encounter ; 
a  battle.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  A  muster  or  review.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

HOS'TLER.  (hos'ler  or  os'ler,)  n.     [from  Fr.   hotelier, 
an  innkeeper.    See  Hotel.] 
The  person  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
[lOST'I.F.ss,  «.     lnie.-pitable.     [Mot  in  use.] 
HoST'RY,  it.     A  stable  for  horses.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lodging-house.  Howell. 

HOT,  a.     [Sax.  hat ;  G.  heiss  ;  D.  hect ;  Sw.  het ;  Dan. 
heed.     See  Heat.] 

1.  Having  sensible  heat ;  opposed  to  cold;  as,  a  hot 
stove  or  fire  ;  a  hot  cloth  ;  hot  liquors.  Hot  expresses 
more  than  warm. 

2.  Ardent  in  temper  ;  easily  excited  or  exasper- 
ated ;  vehement. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hot,  and  revengeful.  Dryden. 

3.  Violent;  furious;  as,  a  hot  engagement  or  as- 
sault. Dryden. 

4.  Eager;  animated  ;  brisk;  keen;  as,  a  hot  pur- 
suit, or  a  person  hot  in  a  pursuit. 

5.  Lustful;  lewd.  Shah. 

6.  Acrid;  biting;  stimulating;  pungent;  as,  hot 
as  mustard  or  pepper. 

HOT,  HOTE,  HO'TEN,  pp.    Called  ;  named.     [Obs.] 


defend  it  from  the  cold  air,  int'-ndetl  for  raising  early 
plants,  or  for  nourishing  exotic  plants  of  warm  cli- 
mates, which  will  not  thrive  in  cool  or  temperate 
air.  Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  A  place  which  favors  rapid  growth  or  develop- 
ment ;  as,  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 

HOT'-RLOOD-ED,  o.  Having  hot  blood  ;  high  spirit- 
ed ;  irritable. 

HOT'-BRAIN-ED,  a.  Ardent  in  temper  ;  violent; 
rash  ;  precipitate  ;  as,  hot-brained  youth.      Dryden. 

HOTCH'POT,  7i.  [Fr.  hochepot,  from  hochcr,  to  shake, 
and  probably  pot,  a  pot  or  dish.] 

1.  Properly,  a  mingled  mass;  a  mixture  of  ingre- 
dients. Bacon.     Camden. 

2.  In  lam,  a  mixing  of  lands.  Thus  lands  given 
in  frank-marriage  to  one  daughter,  shall,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  be  blended  with  the  lands  de- 
scending to  her  and  to  her  sisters  from  the  same  an- 
cestor, and  then  be  divided  in  equal  portions  to  all 
the  daughters.  Blackstone. 

HOTCH'POTCH.     See  Hodgepodge  and  Hotchpot, 

No.  1. 
HOT'-COt  K-LES,  (-kok'lz,)  „.  pi.      [Q.U.  Fr.  Irnuies 
coquillcs,  L'gh  shells.] 

A  play  w>  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses 
who  strike!  him,  or  his  hand  placed  behind  him. 
Gay. 
HO-TEL',  7i.     [Fr.  hotel,  for  hostel,  a  palace  or  dwell- 
ing-house of  a  prince  or  lord.] 

1.  A  house  for  entertaimiiL' strangers  or  travelers. 
It  was  formerly  a  house  for  genteel  strangers  or 
lodgers,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  any  inn. 

2.  In  Prance,  a  palace  or  dwelling  of  persons  of 
rank  or  wealth. 

HO-TEL'  DIEIP,  (6-tel'de-u',)     [Fr.]     A  hospital. 

HOT'-FLCE,  71.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves  or 
steam-pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed  calicoes 
are  dried.  Urr. 

HOT'-HEAD-ED,  a.  Of  ardent  passions ;  vehement  ; 
violent ;  rash.  Aroulhnot. 

HOT'HOUSE,  7i.  A  house  kept  warm  to  shelter  ten- 
der plants  and  shrubs  from  the  cold  air ;  a  place  in 
which  the  plants  of  warmer  climates  may  be  reared, 
and  fruits  ripened. 

2.  A  bagnio,  or  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in.  Shak. 

3.  A  brothel.  B.  Jonson. 
HOT'LY,  a*,     [from  hot]    With  heat. 

2.  Ardently;  vehemently;  violently:  as,  a  stag 
hotly  pursued. 

3.  Lustfully.  Dryden. 
HOT'-MOUTH-ED,  a.    Headstrong  ;  ungovernable. 

That  hot.nwuthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb.     Dryden. 
HOT'NESS,  71.    Sensible  heat  beyond  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  warmth. 
2.  Violence  ,  vehemence  ;  fury. 


HOT'-PRESS-ED,  (-prest,)  a.  Pressed  while  heat  is 
applied,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  smooth  and 
glossy  surface. 

HOT'-PRESS-ING,  n.  The  application  of  heat  in  con- 
junction with  mechanical  pressure,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  as  to  paper, 
linen,  &c. 

HOT'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Having  a  fiery  spirit.     Irving 

HOT'SPDR,  71.     [hot  and  spur.]     A  man  violent,  pas- 
sionate, heady,  rash,  or  precipitate.  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  pea  of  early  growth. 

HOTSPUR,  a.     Violent ;  impetuous.  Sjienser. 

HOT'SPUR-RED,  (hot'spurd,)  a.  Vehement ;  rash  ; 
heady  ;  headstrong.  Peacham. 

HOT'TEN-TOT,  n.     One  belonging  to  a  South  Afri- 
can tribe,  formerly  esteemed  the  most  degraded  of 
the  human  race. 
2.  A  savage,  brutal  man. 

HOT'TEN-TOT-CHER'RY,  71.  A  plant.  [See  Cher- 
ry.J  Chambers. 

H(  iT'TEST,  o.     Most  hot. 

liOT'-WALL,  7t.  In  gardening,  a  wall  constructed 
with  flues  for  the  conducting  of  heat,  for  securing  or 
hastening  the  growth  of  fruit-trees.  Brande. 

IIOU'DAH,  71.    A  seat  to  be  fixed  on  a  camel's  back. 

HOUGH,  (hok,)  71.  [Sax.  hoh,  the  heel  or  the  hough  ; 
G.  luieke,  I),  hah,  a  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  the  ham  ;  the 
joint  of  the  hind  leg  oe  a  beast  that  connects  the 
thigh  with  the  leg.  Encyc. 

2.  An  adz  ;  a  hoc.     [JVot  in  use.]         StilltngfiecL 
HOUGH,  (hok,)  v.  t.    To  hamstring;   to  disable  by 

cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 
2.  To  cut  with  a  hoe.     [Obs.] 

LlOUGH'ED,  (hokt,)  777.  Hamstrung;  disabled  by 
cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 

HOU'LET,  71.     An  owl.     [See  IIowlet.] 

MOULT.     See  Holt 

HOUND,  7i.  [Sax.  hund;  G.  Sw.  Dan.  and  Scot. 
hand  ;  D.  hand  ;  L.  canis  ;  Gr.  kugjk,  kvuos';  Fr.  chien ; 
It.  cane.] 

A  generic  name  of  the  dog  ;  but  in  English  it  is 
confined  to  a  particular  breed  or  variety,  used  in  the 
chase.     It  Ii;ls  lontr,  smooth,  pendulous  ears. 

hOUND,  v.  t.     To  set  on  the  chase.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  chase.  V Estrange. 

IlOUND'FISH,  71.  A  name  of  certain  fishes  of  the 
shark  family.  The  smooth  houndfish,  or  smooth 
shark,  is  the  Must  el  us  la-vis,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  esteemed  delicate 
food  among  the  Hebrides.  Jardine's  JVai.  Lib. 

HOUNDS,  n.  pi.  In  scameo1*  language,  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  head  of  a  mast,  serving  as  shoulders  for 
the  top  or  trestle-trees  to  rest  on.  Totten. 

HOUND'S'-TONGUE,  (-tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Cynoglossum,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves.  Partington. 

HOUND'-TREE,  7i.    A  kind  of  tree.        AinsworVi. 

HOUP.     See  Hoopoo. 

HOUR,  (our,)  n.  [L.  and  Sp.  hora  ;  Gr.  Lioa  ;  ti.  ora; 
Fr.  hcure  ;  Arm.  heur ;  W.  awr  ;  Ir.  uair ;  G.  uhr  ;  D. 
e  or  season,  occasion, 
0  come,  to  happen,  to 
fall,  to  rush  or  drive.  Hence  the  Fr.  heur  signifies 
luck,  good  fortune,  and  hcureuz,  lucky,  fortunate, 
happy,  that  is,  seasonable.  So  in  L.  tempestivus, 
from  tempus.  (See  Time.)  But  hour,  hora,  afterward 
came  to  signify  a  certain  portion  or  division  of  the 
day.    This  has  been  different  in  different  nations.] 

1.  A  space  of  time  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  natural  day.  An  hour  answers  to  fifteen  de- 
greed of  the  equator.  It  consists  of  sixty  minutes, 
each  minute  of  sixty  seconds,  &c. 

2.  Time  ;  a  particular  time  ;  as,  the  hour  of  death. 
Jeana  saith,  Woman,  my  Itour  is  not  yet  come.  —  John  U. 

3.  The  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a  chronome- 
ter, clock,  or  watch  ;  the  particular  time  of  the  (lay. 
What  is  the  hour  ?  At  what  hour  shall  we  meet  ?  I 
will  be  with  you  at  an  early  hour. 

Good  hour,  signifies  early  or  seasonably.  You 
have  arrived  at  a  good  hour. 

To  keep  good  hours ;  to  he  at  home  in  good  season  ; 
not  to  be  ahroaJ  late,  or  at  the  usual  hours  of  retiring 

Hours ;  in  the  plural,  certain  prayers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  to  be  repeated  at  stated  times  of 
the  day,  as  matins  and  vespers.  Encyc. 

In  mythology,  the  Hours,  (Hora?,)  were  divinities, 
regarded  either  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  or  of 
the  hours  of  the  day.  Brande. 

HOUR'-CIR-CLE,  (our'sur-kl,)7i.  In  astronomy,  a  me- 
ridian ;  so  called  because  the  arcs  of  the  equator,  in- 
tercepted between  the  meridians,  are  used  as  meas- 
ures of  time.  Olmsted. 

HOUR'-GLXSS,  (our'giass,)  71.  A  chronometer  that 
measures  intervals  of  lime  by  the  running  of  sand 
from  one  glass  vessel  to  another,  through  a  small  ap 
erture.  The  quantity  of  sand  may  be  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  measure  au  hour,  a  half  hour,  or  a 
quarter. 
2.  Space  of  time.  Bacon. 

HOUR'-HAND,  n.  The  hand  or  pointed  pin  which 
shows  the  hour  on  a  chronometer. 
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HOUR'l,  (hour'e,)  n.     Among    the  Mohammedans,  a 

nymph  of  paradise.  Johnson. 

HOUR'LY,  (our'ly,)  a.  Happening  or  done  every 
hour ;  occurring  hour  by  hour ;  frequent ;  often  re- 
peated. 

Observe  the  waning  moon  with  hourly  view.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual. 

We  must  b've  id  hourly  expectation  of  having  the  troops  recalled. 
Swi/l. 

HOUR'LY,  (our'ly,)  adv.     Every  hour;   frequently; 

continually. 

Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed.       Dryden. 
HOUR'-PLATE,  (our'plate,)  n.    The  plate  of  a  clock 

or  other  timepiece  on  which  the  hours  are  marked ; 

the  dial.  Locke. 

iIOUS' AGE,  n.     [from  house.']     A  fee  for  keeping 

goods  in  a  house.     [Not  in  use.]  Chambers. 

HOUSE,  (hous,)  re.t  [Sax.  hus  ;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Scot. 

Aits;  G.  hous;  D.  huis ;  Dan.  huus ;  L.  casa;  It.  Sp. 

and  Port,  casa;  W.  hws,  a  covering  or  housing.     If 

the  primary  sense  is  a  covering,  this  word  may  be 

referred  to  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  HDi,  Ar.  Lw^3  kasa, 
to  put  on,  to  cover.  Class  Gs,  No.  57.  It  corre- 
sponds to  cot,  in  a  different  dialect.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  building  or  shed  intended  or 
used  as  a  habitation  or  shelter  for  animals  of  any 
kind  ;  but  ain<r,.pnatcly,  a  building  or  edifice  for  the 
habitation  of  man  ;  a  dwelling-place,  mansion,  or 
abode  for  any  of  the  human  species.  It  may  be  of 
any  size,  and  composed  of  any  materials  whatever 
—  wood,  stone,  brick,  &c. 

2.  An  edifice  or  building  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  a  temple ;  a  church  ;  as,  the  house  of 
God. 

3.  A  monastery  ;  a  college;  as,  n  religious  house. 

4.  The  manner  of  living  ;  the  table.  He  keeps  a 
good  house,  or  a  miserable  house. 

5.  In  astrology,  tile  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heav- 
ens, or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens. 

Johnson.     Encye. 

6.  A  family  of  ancestors ;  descendants  and  kin- 
dred ;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ;  a 
tribe.  It  particularly  denotes  a  noble  family  or  an 
illustrious  race ;  as,  the  house  of  Austria  ;  the  house 
of  Hanover.  So,  in  Scripture,  the  house  of  Israel,  or 
of  Judah. 

Two  of  a  ftousc  few  ages  can  afford.  Dryden. 

7.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  assembled  in 
parliament  or  legislature ;  a  body  of  men  united  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  and  holding  their  place  by 
right  or  by  election.  Thus  we  say,  the  Aou.se  of 
lords  or  peers  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Aoa.sc  of  com- 
mons ;  the  house  of  representatives.  In  most  of  the 
United  States,  the  legislatures  consist  of  two  houses, 
the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives  or  dele- 
gates. 

8.  The  quorum  of  a  legislative  body;  the  number 
of  representatives  assembled  who  are  constitution- 
ally empowered  to  enact  laws.  Hence  we  say,  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  representatives  present  to 
form  a  Aorese. 

9.  In  mercantile  affairs,  a  firm  or  commercial  es- 
tablishment, as  the  Aouse  of  Baring  &  Brothers. 

10.  In  Scripture,  those  who  dwell  in  a  house  and 
compose  a  family  ;  a  household. 

Cornelius  was  a  devout  man,  ajid  feared  God  with  all  his  house. 

11.  Wealth  ;  estate. 

Ye  devour 

12.  The  grave ; 
ing.    Job  xxx. 

33.  Household  affairs  ;  domestic  concerns. 
Set  thy  ftouse  in  order.  —  2  Kings  xx. 

14.  The  body  ;  the  residence  of  the  soul  in  this 
World  ;  as,  our  earthly  house.     2  Cor.  v. 

15.  The  church  among  the  Jews. 

Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house.  —  Heb.  iii. 

16.  A  place  of  residence.  Egypt  is  called  the 
house  of  bondage.    Ex.  xiii. 

17.  A  square,  or  division  on  a  chess-board.    Encye. 
House  of  correction  ;  a  prison  for  the  punishment  of 

idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagrants,  trespassers,  &c. 
Brande. 
HOUSE,  (houz,)  v.  t.    [Sw.  hysa.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; 
to  shelter  ;  to  protect  by  covering ;  as,  to  house  wood; 
to  Aouse  farming  utensils  ;  to  house  cattle. 

2.  To  admit  to  residence  ;  to  harbor. 

Palladius  wished  him  to  ftouse  all  the  Helots.  Sidney.   . 

3.  To  deposit  and  cover,  as  in  the  grave.     Sandys. 

4.  To  drive  to  a  shelter.  SAaA. 
HOUSE,  (houz,)  v.  ?.    To  take  shelter  or  lodgings ;  to 

keep  abode  ;  to  reside. 

2.  To  have  an  astrological  station  in  the  heavens. 
Where  Saturn  houses.  Dryden. 

HOUSE'-BoAT,  (hous'bOat,)  n.    A  covered  boat. 


lows'  houses.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

,  the  Aorese  appointed  for  all  liv- 
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HOUSE'BoTE,  (hous'bute,)  n.  [house  and  Sax.  hot, 
supply.] 

In  law,  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  repair 
the  house  and  supply  fuel. 

HOUSE'-BREAK-ER,  (hous'brSk-er,)  n.  One  who 
breaks,  opens,  and  enters  a  house  by  day  with  a  fe- 
lonious intent,  or  one  who  breaks  or  opens  a  house, 
and  steals  therefrom  by  daylight.  Blackstone. 

HOUSE'-BREAK-ING,  (hous'brak-ing.)  n.  The 
breaking,  or  opening  and  entering  of  a  house  by 
daylight,  with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  to 
steal  or  rob.  The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is 
burglary.  Blackstone. 

HO  (JSE'-DOG,  n.    A  dog  kept  to  guard  the  house. 

Addison. 

HOUS'ED,  (houzd,)  pp.    Put  under  cover  ;  sheltered. 

HOUSE'HOLD,  (hous'hold,)  n.  Those  who  dwell  un- 
der the  same  roof  and  compose  a  family ;  those  who 
belong  to  a  family. 

I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanus.  —  1  Cor.  L 
2.  Familv  life  ;  domestic  management.        Shak. 

HOUSE'HOLD,  a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  fami- 
ly ;  domestic  ;  as,  household  furniture  ;  Iwusehold  af- 
fairs. 

HOUSE'HOLD  -BREAD,  (-bred,)  n.  Common  bread, 
or  not  of  the  finest  quality. 

HOUSE'HoLD-ER,  n.  The  masteror  chief  of  afami- 
ly  ;  one  who  keeps  house  with  his  family.  Matt. 
xiii. 

HOUSE'HoLD-STUFF,  n.  The  furniture  of  a  house ; 
the  vessels,  utensils,  and  coeds  of  a  family.      Bacon. 

HOUSE'KEEP-ER,  n.  One  who  occupies  a  house 
with  his  family  ;  a  man  or  woman  who  maintains  a 
family  state  in  a  house ;  a  householder ;  the  master 
or  mistress  of  a  family.  Locke. 

2.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  chief  care  of  the 
family,  and  superintends  the  other  servants.      Swift. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  plenty.     [Not  in  use.]  Wotton. 

4.  One  who  keeps  much  at  home.     [Not  used.] 

Slmk. 

5.  A  house-dog.     [Not  used.]  Slialc. 
HOUSE'KEEP-ING,  a.     Domestic  ;  used  in  a  family  ; 

as,  housekrqiing  commodities.     [Little  used.]     Carew. 

HOUSE'KEEP-ING,  n.  The  family  state  in  a  dwell- 
ing ;  care  of  domestic  concerns. 

2.  Hospitality ;  a  plentiful  and  hospitable  table. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

HOUS'EL,   (honz'el,)  n.     [Sax.   Att.se/.    Lye  supposes 
this  to  be  from  Goth,  hunsa,  a  victim.] 
The  euchanst  ;  the  sacred  bread. 

HOUS'EL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  huslian.] 

To  give  or  receive  the  eucharist.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

HOUSE'-LAMB,  n.  A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fat- 
ting. 

HOUSE'LEEK,  n.  [See  Leek.]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Sempervivuin,  which  is  found  on  the  tops  of 
houses.  The  lesser  houseleek  is  of  the  genus  Se- 
dum. 

HOUSE'LESS,  a.    Destitute   of  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  as,  the  houseless  child  of  want.       Goldsmith. 
2.  Destitute  of  shelter. 

HOUSE'LINE,  I  n.       Among    seamen,    a    small    line 

HOUS'ING,  \  formed  of  three  strands,  smaller 
than  rope-yarn,  used  for  seizings,  &c.  Totten. 

HOUSE'-fvlAlD,n.  A  female  servant  employed  to  keep 
a  house  clean,  &c. 

HOUSE'-PIG-EON,  n.     A  tame  pigeon.       Gregory. 

HOUSE'-RaIS-ER,  h.    One  who  erects  a  house. 

Wotton. 

HOUSE'-ROOM,  n.    Room  or  place  in  a  house. 

Dryden. 

HOUSE'-SNAIL,  n.    A  particular  kind  of  snail. 
Diet. 

HOUSE'-WARM-ING,  (hous'waf m-ing,)  n.  A  feast  or 
merry-making  at  the  time  a  family  enters  a  new 
house.  Johnson. 

HOUSE'WIFE,re.  [house  and  wife ;  contracted  into 
huswife,  hussy.]    The  mistress  of  a  family.    Pope. 

2.  A  female  economist ;  a  good  manager. 

Dryden.     Addison. 

3.  One  skilled  in  female  business.  Addison. 

4.  A  little  case  or  bag  for  articles  of  female  work; 
(pron.  huz'zif.)  Shelton. 

HOUSE'WIFE  LY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of 

a  family. 
2.  Taken  from  housewifery,  or  domestic  affairs; 

as,  a  housewifery  metaphor.  Blackstone. 

HOUSE'WIFE-RY,  n.    The  business  of  the  mistress 

of  a  family  ;   female  business  in  the  economy  of  a 

family  ;  female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 
Temple.     Taylor. 
HOUSE'WRIGHT,  (hous'rlte,)  re.    An  architect  who 

builds  houses.  Fothcrby. 

HOUS'ING,  ppr.    Depositing  in  a  house;  covering- 

sheltering. 

5.  Warped  ;  crooked,  as  a  brick. 
HOUS'ING,  re.     [Fr.  housse ;  W.  hws,  a  covering.] 

■  1.  Cover  or  cloth  over  or  under  a  horse's  saddle,  used 
originally  to  keep  off  dirt,  and  afterwards  as  an  or- 
namental or  military  appendage ;  a  saddle-cloth  ;  a 
horse-cloth. 

2.  Horses,  taken  collectively.     [Obs.] 

3.  [See  Iiouseune.] 
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4.  In  architecture,  the  space  taken  out  of  one  solid, 
to  admit  the  insertion  of  another.  Brar.de. 

Also,  a  niche  for  a  statue.  Gloss.  ofArchit. 

HOUS'LING,  o.  [See  Housel.]  Sacramental ;  as, 
housling  fire,  used  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

HOUSS,  n.     A  covering.     [See  Housing.]   Dryden. 
H6VE  ;  preU  of  Heave. 
HOVEL,  re.     [Sax.  hof  hofe,  a  house,  a  cave.] 

1.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  protecting 
produce,  etc.,  from  the  weather.  Brande. 

2.  A  cottage  ;  a  mean  house. 
HOVEL,  v.  t.    To  put  in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter. 
HOVEL-ED,  pp.     Put  ire  a  hovel ;  sheltered. 
HO  V'EN,  pp.  of  Heave. 

HOVER,  (huv'er,)  v.  i.  [W.  hoviaw,  to  hang  over,  to 
fluctuate,  to  hover.] 

1.  To  flap  the  wings,  ns  a  fowl  ;  to  hang  over  or 
about,  fluttering  or  flapping  the  wings,  with  short,  ir- 
regular flights. 

Great  nights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling 

2.  To  hang  over  or  around,  with  irregular  mo- 
tions. 

A  hovering  inisl  cam..  h\\  iminin^  o'.t  Ms  sUyht.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation.  Spenser. 

4.  To  wander  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  to  move  back  and  forth  ;  as,  an  army  Aou- 
enng  on  our  borders  ;  a  ship  hovering  on  our  coast. 

Crunch's  Rep. 
HOVER,  re.     A  protection  or  shelter  by  hanging  over. 

[Obs.] 
HOVER-GROUND,  re.     Light  ground.  Ray. 

HOV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Flapping  the   wings;    hanging 

over  or  around  ;  moving  will;  short,  irregular  (lights. 
HOVER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  hovering  manner. 
HOW,  adv.     [Sax.  Are ;  D.  hoe.] 

1.  In  what  manner.    I  know  not  Aow  to  answer. 
How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  r    How  can  these  things 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent.  How  long  shall  we 
suffer  these  indignities  ?  How  much  better  is  wis- 
dom than  gold  ! 

O,  how  love  I  thy  law  !  How  swet 


I.  For  what  reason  ;  from  ^ 
How  now,  my  love,  why  is  your  i 


hat  cause. 

reek  so  pale  ?  Shak. 

m  this  effect  be  pro- 


duced t 

5.  In  what  state. 

How,  and  wilh  what  reproach  shall  I  return  I  L 

6.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportit 
Aow  much  less ;  how  much  more. 

Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  servants  —  how  1 
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7.  It  is  much  used  in  exclamation. 

How  are  die  mighty  fallen  1  — 2  Sam.  1. 

8.  In  some  popular  phrases,  Aomj  is  superfluous  or 
inelegant. 

Thick  clouds  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land  ;  knowing  how  (hat 

part  of  the  S.'iuli  ;>  a  \v:>.s  utterly  unknown.  Bacon. 

HOW'BE,  adv.    Nevertheless.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HOW-BE'IT,  adv.     [horn,  be,  and  it.]     Be  it  as  it  may  ; 

nevertheless;  nutwith-tanding;  yet;  but;  however. 
HOWDY,  re.     A  midwife.     [Local.]  Grose. 

HOW  D'YE  ;  how  do  you?  how  is  vour  health  ? 
HOW-EVER,   adv.f  [how  and   ever.]      In    whatever 

manner  or  degree  ;  as,  however  good  or  bad  the  style 

2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least.  [may  be. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  iruai  all,  il  it  may  be,  however  (ruin 
the  greatest  evils.  Tillotson. 

3.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding;  yet.  I  shall 
not  oppose  your  design  ;  I  can  not,  however,  approve 
of  it. 

You  might,  howe'er,  have  took  a  fairer  way.  Dryden. 

HOWri'Z-ER,  |  "•  fSP-  *«»"•'  G-  ho-ubkze.] 

A  kind  of  mortar  or  short  gun,  mounted  on  a  field 
carriage,  and  used  for  throwing  shells.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  mortar  and  a  howitz  is,  that  the 
trunnions  of  a  mortar  are  at  the  end,  but  those  of  a 
howitz  are  at  the  middle.  Encye. 

HOW'KER,  n.  A  Dutch  vessel  with  two  masts,  a 
main  and  a  miz/.en-mast ;  also  a  fishing-boat  with 
one  mast,  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.    Mar.  Diet. 

HOWL,  v.  i.  [D.  Am/en;  G.  heulcn  ,•  Sw.  yla ;  Dan. 
hyler;  Sp.  aullar ;  L.  nlulo  ;  Gr.  vXaio  ;  Corn,  hoalea. 
(iu.  W.  wylaw;  Arm.  gucla,  or  iola  ;  Ir.  guilim;  It. 
guaiolarc.     The  latter  coincide  with  wail  and  yell.] 

1.  To  cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf ;  to  utter  a  particular  kind 
of  loud,  protracted,  and  mournful  sound.  We  say, 
the  dog  howls;  the  wolf  howls.     Hence, 

2.  To  utter  a  loud,  mournful  sound,  expressive  of 
distress ;  to  wail. 

Howl  ye.  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  —  1b.  xiii. 
Ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl.  —  James  v. 

3.  To  roar,  as  a  tempest. 
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HOWL,  v.  t.    To  utter  or  speak  with  outcry 

Go — howl  it  out  in  deserts.  Philips. 

HOWL,  n.    The  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  or  other  like 

sound. 
2.  The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horror  or  anguish. 
HOWL'.ED,  pp.     Uttered  with   outcry,  as  a  dog  or 

wolf. 
HO  WL'ET,  n.     [Fr.  hulotte ;  from  owl.] 

An  owl. 
HOWL'ING,pj>r.    Uttering  the  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf; 

uttering  a  loud  cry  of  distress. 
HOWL'ING,  a.    Filled  with  howls,  or  howling  beasts ; 

dreary. 

Innumerable  [miTices  and  slr.it  i^.^iir  it re  acted  in  the  howling 
wilderness  ami  in  !h  gre:U  ill  p,  1lj.it  pn  never  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Addison. 

HOWL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  howling;  a  loud  outcry 

or  mournful  sound. 
HOW'SO,  ado.  [Abbreviation  of  howsoever.]  Although. 

HOW-SO-EV'EIt,  aav\    [how,  so,  and  ever.] 

1.  In  what  inaiin  r  soever.  Raleglu 

2.  Although.  Slink. 
[For  this  word,  However  is  generally  used.] 

HOX,  v.  t.  To  hough;  to  hamstring.  [JVot  used.] 
[See  Hough.]  Shah. 

HOY,  n.  A  small  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a  sloop, 
and  employed  in  conveying  passengers  and  goods 
from  place  to  place  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in  transport- 
ing goods  to  and  from  a  ship  in  a  road  or  bay. 

Encye.    Mar.  Diet. 

HOY;  an  exclamation,  of  no  definite  meaning. 

HUB,  n.  [See  Hob.]  The  nave  of  a  wheel.  [See 
Nave.] 

Up  to  the  hub  ;  to  a  great  extent ;  deeply  involved  ; 
as,  a  man  is  in  debt  up  to  the  hub. 

HUli'BUB,  7t.  A  great  noise  of  many  confused  voices  ; 
a  tumult ;  uproar ;  riot.  Spenser.     Clarendon. 

HUB-BUB-BOO',  n.     A  howling.  Smart. 

HUCK,  v.  i.    To  haggle  in  trading.     [JVot  in  use] 

HUCK,  7i.     The  name  of  a  Gorman  river  trout.   Diet. 

HUCK'A-BACK,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  with  raised 
figures  on  it,  used  for  table-cloths  and  towels. 

HUCK'LE,  n.     [Infra.]     The  hip,  that  is,  a  bunch. 

HUCK'LE-BACK-£D,  (huk'1-bakt,)  a.    [G.  hiicker,  a 
bunch,  and  hack.] 
Having  round  shoulders. 

HUCK'LE-BEll-RY,  (huk'l-,)  n.  The  berry  called, 
also,  Whortleberry. 

HUCK'LE-BoNE,  (huk'l-,)  n.    [G.  hooker,  a  bunch.] 
The  hip  bone. 

HUCK'STER,  7i.  [G.  hocke,  hiicker ;  Ban.  liokkcr.  It 
seems  to  be  from  liocken,  to  take  on  the  back,  and  to 
signify  primarily  a  peddler,  one  that  carries  goods  on 
his  back.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  articles,  of  provisions, 
nuts,  &c. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow.  Hab.  Tale. 
HUCK'STER,  «.  i.    To  deal  in  small  articles,  or  in 

prltv  bargains.  Swift. 

HUCK'STER-AGE,  n.    The  business  of  a  huckster ; 

a  dealing.  Milton. 

HUCK'STRESS,  tj.     A  female  peddler. 
HUD,  7i.     The  shell  or  hull  of  a  nut.     [Local]    Chose. 
HUD'DLE,  v.  i.     [In  Ger.,  limMn.  signifies  to  bungle. 

It  may  be  allied  to  hut,  hide,  or  cuddle.] 

1.  To  crowd  ;  to  press  together  promiscuously, 
without  order  or  regularity.  We  say  of  a  throng  of 
people,  they  huddle  together. 

2.  To  move  in  a  promiscuous  throng  without  or- 
der ;  to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder.  The  people  hud- 
dle ;i N 1 1 1 -r,  in-  huddle  into  the  house. 

HUD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder ;  as, 
she  huddled  on  her  clothes. 

2.  To  cover  in  haste  or  carelessly.  Edwards. 

3.  To  perform  in  haste  and  disorder.        Dryden. 

4.  To  throw  together  in  confusion  ;  to  crowd  to- 
gether without  regard  to  order ;  as,  to  huddle  propo- 
sitions together.  Locke. 

HUD'DLE,  7i.  A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  persons  or 
things  crowded  together  without  order  or  regularity  ; 
tumult ;  confusion.  Olaiwille.     Locke. 

HUD'DIjiSD,  pp.    Crowded  together  without  order. 

HUD'DLER,  ;i.  One  who  throws  things  into  confu- 
sion ;  a  bungler. 

HUD'DLING,  ppr.  Crowding  or  throwing  together  in 
disorder;  putting  on  carelessly. 

HU-DI-BRAS'TIC,  a.  Similar  in  style  to  Hudibras, 
or  doggerel  poetry. 

HOE,  (hu,)  7i.     [Sax.  hiewe,  hiw,  color,  form,  image, 

beauty  ;  hiwian,  to  form,  to  feign,  to  simulate.    This 

may  be  contracted  ;  for  in  Sw.  hyckla,  Dan.  hykler,  is 

to  play  the  hypocrite.    Perhaps  houo  is  of  this  family.] 

Color ;  tint ;  dye. 

Flowers  of  all  hue.  Milton. 

HOE,  in  the  phrase  hue  and  cry,  signifies  a  shouting  or 
vociferation.  In  law,  a  hue  and  cry  is  the  pursuit  of 
a  felon  or  offender,  with  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to 
give  an  alarm.  Hue  is  a  contracted  word,  Norm,  hue, 
Fr.  huer  or  hucher,  Dan.  hui,  or,  more  probably,  it  is 
from  the  same  root  as  hoot. 

HO'.ED,  (hude,)  a.    Having  a  color. 

HOE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  color. 


HO'ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  cry  out  or  give 
an  alarm.     Wot  in  use.]  Carew. 

HUFF,  71.  [Sp.  chufa,  an  empty  boast ;  chufar,  to  hec- 
tor, to  bully ;  Sw.  yfoas,  yfoa  sig.  This  wortl  coin- 
cides ill  elements  with  heave,  liooe,  Dan.  hovner,  to 
swell  ;  but  it  may  be  a  different  word.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  4,  31.] 

1.  A  swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

A  Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  the  huff  about  bis  extraction. 
L'Eslrange. 

2.  A  boaster ;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of 
his  own  value  or  importance. 

Lewd,  shallow-brained  huffs  make  atheism  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion the  badge  of  wit.  South. 

HUFF,  tj.  t.    To  swell ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  puff  up.  Grew. 
2.  To  hector ;  to  bully ;  to  treat  with  insolence  and 
arrogance  ;  to  chide  or  rebuke  with  insolence. 
HUFF,  v.  i.    To  swell ;  to  dilate  or  enlarge ;  as,  the 
bread  huffs. 

2.  To  bluster  ;  to  swell  with  anger,  pride,  or  arro- 
gance ;  to  storm. 

This  arrogant  conceit  made  them  huff  at  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
A  huffing,  shining,  flattering,  cringing  coward.  Olway. 

HUFF'-ED,  (huft,)  pp.    Swelled  ;  puffed  up. 

HUFF'ER,  7i.     A  bully  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  a  blusterer. 

HUFF'I-NESS,7i.  Petulance;  the  state  of  being  puffed 
up.  Hudibras. 

HUFF'ING,  ppr.     Swelling;  puffing  up;  blustering. 

HUFF'ING,  7i.     Petulance;  liuffiness. 

HUFF'ISH,  a.     Arrogant;  insolent;  hectoring. 

HUFF'ISH-LY,  ado.    With  arrogance  or  blustering. 

HUFF'ISH-NESS,  7i.  Arrogance;  petulance;  noisy 
bluster. 

HUFF'Y,  a.    Swelled  or  swelling;  petulant. 

HUG,  v.  t.  [Dan.  heger,  to  hug,  to  cherish,  Sw.  hug- 
na  i  Dan.  huger,  to  sit  squat  on  the  tail.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  G.  hocken,  to  sit  squat,  to  keep  close, 
D.  hukken.  The  sense  is  to  press,  and  this  word  may 
be  allied  to  hedge.] 

1.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace. 

And  hugged  me  in  his  arms.  Slutk. 

2.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  treat  with 
fondness. 

We  hug  deformities  if  they  bear  our  names.  Glanville. 

3.  To  congratulate  ;  followed  by  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun ;  as,  to  hug  one's  self.  Smart. 

4.  To  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  to  keep  close  to  ;  as,  to  /inu- 
tile land  ;  to  hug  the  wind.  Totten.  ' 

HUG,  71.    A  close  embrace.  Gay. 

2.  A  particular  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

HUGE,  a.  [This  word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  high,  D.  hoog,  G.  hoch.  If  so,  the  primary  sense 
is,  to  swell  or  rise.    If  not,  I  know  not  its  origin.] 

1.  Very  large  or  great ;  enormous  ;  applied  to  bulk 
or  size  ;  as,  a  huge  mountain  ;  a  huge  ox. 

2.  It  is  improperly  applied  to  space  and  distance, 
in  the  sense  of  great,  vast,  immense  ;  as,  a  huge 
space ;  a  huge  difference.  This  is  inelegant,  or 
rather  vulgar. 

3.  In  colloquial  language,  very  great ;  enormous ; 
as,  a  huge  feeder.  Shak. 

HOGE'-BEL'LI-£D,  a.    Having  a  very  large  belly. 
Milton. 
HOGE'-BUILT,  (bilt,)  a.    Built  to  a  huge  size. 
HuGE'LY,    adv.      Very  greatly  ;    enormously  ;    im- 
mensely. 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea  ?  Shak. 

HOGE'NESS,  7t.     Enormous  bulk   or  largeness ;  as, 

the  hugeness  of  a  mountain  or  of  an  elephant. 
HUG'GEV,pp.     Closclv  embraced  ;  belli  fast. 
HUG'GER-MUG'GER,  n.     [Hugger  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  hug  and  hedge,  and  mugger  those  of  smoke, 
W.  mmg,  and  of  smuggle.] 

In  hngger-mui'grr,  denotes  in  privacy  or  secrecy, 
and  the  wonl,  adverbially  used,  denotes  secretly. 
[It  is  a  low,  cant  word.]  Holloway. 

HUG'GING,   ppr.     Pressing  or    embracing    closely ; 

fondling. 
Htj'GUE-NOT,  (hu'ge-not,)  n.     [The  origin  of  this 
word  is  uncertain.     It  is  conjectured  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  G.  cidgenossen,  confederates  ;  eid,  oath,  and 
genoss,  consort.] 

A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Protestant  in  France. 
HO'GUE-NOT-ISM,  n.    The  religion  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  Sherwood. 
HO'GY,  a.    [from  huge.]    Vast  in  size.     [JVot  used.] 
Dryden. 
HUt'SHER,  (hwe'sher,)  n.     [Fr.  huissier.] 

An  usher.     [Obs.]     [See  Usher.]         B.  Jonson. 
HOKE,  71.     [W.  hug.] 

A  cloak ;  n  hyke.  Bacon. 

HULCII,  7i.    A  bunch  or  hump.     [Mot  used.] 

HULCH'Y,  a.     Much  swelling  ;  gibbous.     [JVot  used.] 

HULK,  7i;     [D.  hulk  ;  Sax.  kulc,  a  cottage  or  lodge,  a 

vessel ;  Dan.  hoik,  a  hoy  ;  Sw.  hulk.    Q.u.  Gr.  &X/cu?.] 

I.  The  body  of  a  ship,  or  decked  vessel  of  any 

kind  ;  but  the  word  is  applied  only  to  the  body  of  an 

old  ship  or  vessel  which  is  laid  by  as  unfit  tor  ser- 
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vice.    A  sheer-hulk  is  an  old  ship  fitted  with  an  ap- 
paratus to  fix  or  take  out  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

Eucyc.     Mar   Diet. 
2.  Any  thing  bulky  or  unwieldy.    [JVot  used  ]   Sliak 
Tlie  hulks  ;  in  England,  old  or  dismasted  ships,  for- 
merly used  as  prisons. 
HULK,  v.  t.    To  take  out  the  entrails ;  as,  to  hulk  a 

hare.     [Little,  used.]  Jlineviorth. 

HULK'Y,  a.     Bulky  ;  unwieldy.     [JVot  used.] 
HULL,  71.     [Sax.  hul,  the  cover  of  a  nut ;  G.  Milse ;  D 
hulse;  W.  Mil,  a  cover ;  huliaw,  to  cover,  to  deck,  G. 
hnlen.     See  Hulk.] 

1.  The  outer  covering  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a 
nut  or  of  grain.  Johnson  says,  the  hull  of  a  nut  cov- 
ers the  shell. 

2.  The  frame  or  body  of  a  vessel,  exclusive  of  her 
masts,  yards,  suils,  ami  ringing.  Totten. 

To  lie  a  hull,  mscumen's  language,  is  to  lie  as  a  ship 
without  any  sail  upon  her,  and  her  helm  lashed  a-lee. 

To  strike  a  hull,  in  a  storm,  is  to  take  in  the  sails, 
and  lash  the  helm  on  the  lee-side  of  a  ship. 

Encyc. 
Hull  down,  expresses  that  the  hull  of  the  ship  is 
concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 
H  ULL,  77.  t.    To  strip  off  or  separate  the  hull  or  hulls ; 
as,  to  hull  grain. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of  a  ship  with  a   cannon 
ball. 
HULL,  v.  i.    To  float  or  drive  on  the  water,  like  the 

hull  of  a  ship,  '''ithout  sails.  Milton. 

HULL' .ED,  pp.  or  a.    Stripped  off,  as  the  hulls  of  seed. 
Hulled  corn  or  grain  ;    corn   or  grain  boiled  in  a 
weak  lye,  so  that  the  hull  or  coat  separates,  or  is 
easily  separated,  from  the  kernel. 
HULL'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  off  the  hull. 
HULL'Y,  a.     Having  hu*ks  or  pods;  siliquous. 
HUL'VER,  n.   Holly,  an  evergreen  shrub,  or  tree.  [D. 

hulst.]  Tusser. 

HUM,  77.  i.     [G.  hummen;  D.  hommelcn.] 

1.  To  utter  the  sound  of  bees  ;  to  buzz. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate,  buzzing  sound, 
his  back, 
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3.  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  make  an  audible 
noise,  like  the  humming  of  bees. 

He  hummed  and  hawed.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  make  a  dull,  heavy  noise  like  a  drone. 
Still  humming  on  Uieir  drowsy  course  they  took.  Pope. 

5.  To  applaud.     [Obs.] 

HUM,  v.  t.    To  sing  in  a  low  voice ;  as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  cause  to  hum  ;  to  impose  on.     [Vulgar.] 
HUM,  7i.    The  noise  of  bees  or  insects. 

2.  A  low,  confused  noise,  as  of  crowds  ;  as.  the 
busy  Sim  of  men.  Milton. 

3.  Any  low,  dull  noise.  Pope. 

4.  A  low,  inarticulate  sound,  uttered  by  a  speaker 
in  a  pause  ;  as,  hums  and  haws.       Shak.     Dryden. 

5.  An  expression  of  applause.  Spectator. 

6.  An  imposition  in  jest.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 
HUM,  exclam.     A  sound  with  a  pause   implying  doubt 

and  deliberation.  Pope. 

HO'MAN,  o.  [L.humanus;  Fr.  humain;  Sp.  hrnnano ; 
It.  umano.  I  am  not  certain  which  are  the  radical 
letters  of  this  word,  but  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
to  be  Mn  ;  that  the  first  syllable  is  a  prefix  ;  that  ho- 
mo in  Latin  is  contracted,  the  n  being  dropped  in  the 
nominative,  atnl  restored  in  the  oblique  cases  ;  hence 
homo,  and  the  Gothic  and  Sax.  guma,  a  man,  maybe 
the  same  word  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  If  Mn  are  the 
elements,  this  word  is  from  the  root  of  man,  or  rath- 
er is  formed  on  the  Teutonic  word.  Heb.  pn  form, 
species.  The  corresponding  word  in  G.  is  meusclilich, 
(manlike,)  D.  menschclyk.     See  Man.] 

1.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind  ;  pertaining  o« 
relating  to  the  race  of  man  ;  as,  a  human  voice  ;  Au 
7111771  shape  ;  human  nature  ;  human  knowledge  ;  hu 
man  life. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man.  Swift 

3.  Profane  ;  not  sacred  or  divine  ;  as,  a  human  au 
Ihor.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

HO'MAN-ATE,  a.  Endued  with  humanity.  [Obs.] 
Cranmcr. 
HU-MaNE',  a.  [Supra.]  Having  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  proper  to  man  ;  having  tenderness,  com- 
passion, and  a  disposition  to  treat  others  with  kind- 
ness ;  particularly  in  relieving  them  when  in  distress, 
or  in  captivity,  when  they  are  helpless  or  defense- 
less ;  kind  ;  benevolent. 

2.  Inclined  to  treat  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
with  tenderness. 
HU-MaNE'LY,  adv.    With  kindness,  tenderness,  or 
compassion  ;  as,  the  prisoners  were  treated  humanely. 
2.  In  a  humane  manner ;  with  kind  feelings. 
HU-MaNE'NESS,  7i.     Tenderness.  Scott. 

HO'MAN-IST,  n.    One  who  pursues  the  study  of  tht> 
humanities,  {litem  humaniores,)  or  polite   literature; 
a  term   ust<l  in  various  European  universities,  es- 
pecially the  Scottish.  Brandt. 
2.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
Shaftesbury. 
HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN,  «.     [L.  humanus,  humanitas.] 
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HUM 

One  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  believes 
him  to  be  a  mere  man. 
HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM,  71.    The  doctrine  of  the 

humanitarians. 
HU-MAN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  hu.ma.mtaa  ;  Fr.  humaniti.] 
1    The  peculiar  nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  beings.    Thus  Christ,  by  his 
incarnation,  was  invested  with  humanity. 

2.  Mankind  collectively  ;  the  human  race. 

Glanville. 
It  is  a  ilebl  we  owe  to  humanity.  S.  S.  Smith. 

3.  The  kind  feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies 
of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  low- 
er orders  of  animals;  kindness;  benevolence;  es- 
pecially, a  disposition  to  relieve  persons  in  distress, 
and  to  treat  with  tenderness  those  who  are  helpless 
and  defenseless  ;  opposed  to  Cruelty. 

4.  A  disposition  to  treat  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
with  tenderness,  or  at  least  to  give  them  no  unneces- 
sary pain. 

5.  The  exercise  of  kindness  ;  acts  of  tenderness. 

6.  Philology  ;  grammatical  studies.  Johnson. 

Hu.maiul.ic/,  in  the  plural,  signifies  grammar,  rheto- 
ric, the  Latin  and  (ireok  languages,  and  poetry;  for 
teaching  which  there  are  professors  in  the  universities 
of  Scotland.  Encyc. 

HU-MAN-I-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  humanizing. 

HC"MAN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  soften;  to  render  humane; 
te  subdue  dispositions  to  cruelty,  and  render  suscepti- 
ble of  kind  feelings. 

Was  it  the  business  of  iii;e.nc  i"  liuvennir  our  natures  p 

Addison.     Witlierspoon. 

Hu'MAN-IZ-jED,  pp.  Softened  in  feeling;  rendered 
humane. 

HO'MAN-TZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Softening;  subduing 
cruel  dispositions. 

Hu'MAN-KIND,  n.  The  race  of  man  ;  mankind  ;  the 
human  species.  Pope. 

HO'MAN-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  men  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men.    The 
present  prospects,  humanly  speaking,  promise  a  hap- 
py issue. 
2.  Kindly;   humanely.     [Obs.]  Pope. 

HU-Ma'T10N,k.     Interment.     [JVtrt  used.] 

HUM'BIRD,  )  n*  A  very  small  bird  of  the  ge- 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  j  nus  Trochilus,  so  called  from 
the  sound  of  its  wings  in  flight.  The  rostrum  is 
subulate,  filiform,  and  longer  than  the  head;  the 
tongue  is  filiform  and  tubulous.  It  never  lights  to 
take  food,  but  feeds  while  on  the  wing. 

HUM'BLE,  a.     [Fr.  humble;    L.  humilis;  supposed 
be  from  humus,  the  earth,  or  its  root.] 

1.  Low  ;  opposed  to  High  or  Lokty. 

Thy  humble  nest  built  on  trie  ground.  Cowley. 

2.  Low  ;  opposed  to  Lofty  or  Great  ;  mean  ;  n 
magnificent ;  as,  a  humble  cottage. 

A  humble  roof,  and  an  obscure  retreat.  Anon. 

3.  Lowly  ;  modest ;  meek  ;  submissive  ;  opposed  to 
Proud,  Haughty,  Arrogant,  or  Assuming.  I 
evangelical  sense,  having  a  low  opinion  of  one's  self, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

God   resisteth  the  proud,  but   giveth   grace   to   die  humble. 

Without  a  kumliie  iihiuiinn  of   tli^  divine  Author  of  our  hies 
religion,  we  cm  n.vi  he|.'  In  U'  tt  li:t|'pv  nation. 
Waslunglon's  Circular  Address  or  Letter,  June  18,  17 
HUM'BLE,  v.  t.    To  bring  down  ;  to  reduce  to  a  low 
state.     This  victory  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.    The 
power  of  Rome  was  humbled,  but  not  subdued. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  break  ;  to  subdue.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  humbled  the  power  of  Bonaparte. 

3.  To  mortify,  or  make  ashamed  ;  as,  one  may  be 
humbled  without  having  true  humility. 

4.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  m  mind  ;  to  abase  the 
pride  of;  to  reduce  arrogance  and  self-dependence; 
to  give  a  low  opinion  of  one's  moral  worth  ;  to  make 
meek  and  submissive  to  the  divine  will ;  the  t 
gelical  sense. 

Humble  yourselves  umlr-r  (If;  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may 
;  pride  of  his  heart.  —  2  ChroD. 


_.      i  Pet.    . 

Htv.rkiMi  humbled  himself  f 


5.  To  make  to  condescend.   He  humbles  himself  tt 
speak  to  them. 

6.  To  bring  down ;  to  lower ;  to  reduce. 

The  highest  mountains  may  be  humbled  into  valleys.  HaftewUl. 

7.  To  deprive  of  chastity.    Deut.  xxi. 

To  humble  one's  self;  to  repent;  to  afflict  one's  sel 
for  sin  ;  to  make  contrite. 
HUM'BLE-BEE,  n.      [G.  hummel;   D.hommel;    Dan. 
hummel;   Sw.humla;  from  hum.      It  is  often  called 
bumblebee,  L.  bombas,  a  buzzing.] 

A  bee  of  a  large  species,  that  draws  its  food  chiefly 

from  clover  flowers. 

HUM'BL-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  low  ;  abased ;  rendered 

meek  and  submissive  ;  penitent. 
HUM'BLE-MOUTH-£D,  a.     Mild;  meek  ;  modest 
Shale. 
HUM'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  humble  or 

low  ;  humility  ;  meekness.  Bacon.     Sidney. 

IIUM'BLE-PLANT,  n.    A  species  of  sensitive  plant. 

Mortimer. 


HUM 

HTJM'BLER,  n.    He  or  that  which  humbles;  he  that 
reduces  pride  or  mortifies. 

UM^BLEffi3'  |  "'  PL    Entrails  of  a  deer-    Johnson. 
HUM'BLESS,  n.    [Old  Fr.  humblesse.]    Humbleness  ; 

humility.  Spenser. 

HUM'BLING,  ppr.    Abasing ;  crushing  ;  subduing. 

Adapted  to  abase  pride  and  self-dependence. 
HUM'BLING,  n.  Humiliation  ;  abatement  of  pride. 
HUM'BLY,  ado.    In  a  humble  manner  ;  with  modest 

submissiveness  ;  with  humility. 

Hope  humbly  then  :  with  tr^mMine;  pinions  soar; 

Wait  the  grea!  l.i'.id.'T,  d>:  all,  nn.l  li.nl  ;elure.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  low  state  or  condition  ;  without  elevation. 
HUM'BoLDT-INE,  n.    [from  Humboldt.]      A  native 

oxalate  of  iron. 
HUM'BOLDT-ITE,    n.      [from   Humboldt.]     A   rare 

mineral,  a  variety  of  datholite. 
HUM'BUG,  n.     An  imposition  under  fair  pretenses  ;  a 

person  who  thus  imposes.     [Ji  low  word.] 
HUM'BUG,  v.  t.    To  deceive ;  to  impose  on.     [-4  low 

HUM'BUG-GED,  pp.    Imposed  on  ;  deceived. 
HUM'BUG-GER-Y,  n.    The  practice  of  imposition. 
HUM'DRUM,  a.     [Q.U.  hum  and  drone,  or  W.  trom, 


heavy.] 

Dull ;  stupid. 
HUM'DRUM,  n. 
HU-MECT', 
HU-MECT'ATE 


Addison.     Hudibras. 
A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone. 
)  v.  t.     [L.  humecto,  from  humeo,  to 
\      be  moist ;  Fr.  humectcr.] 
to  wet ;  to  water.     [Little  used.] 

Brown.     Howell. 
HU-MECT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  moistening,  wet- 
ting, or  watering.     [Little  used]  Bacon. 
HU-MECT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  moisten. 
HO'MER-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  humerus,  the  shoulder.] 
Belonging  to  the  shoulder  ;  as,  the  humeral  artery. 
HUM'HUM,  n.    A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  India  cloth, 

made  of  cotton. 
Hu'Mie  ACID,  n.    An  acid  formed  from  humus  by 

the  action  of  an  alkali.  Cooley. 

HU-MI-CU-BA'TION,  n.    [L.  humus,  the  ground,  and 
cubo,  to  lie.] 

A  lying  on  the  ground.     [Little  used.]     Bramhall. 
HCMID,  o.     [L.  humidus,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist ; 
Fr.  humide.] 

1.  Moist ;  damp  ;  containing  sensible  moisture  ; 
as,  a  humid  air  or  atmosphere. 

2.  Somewhat  wet  or  watery  ;  as,  humid  earth. 
HU-MID'I-TY,  n.     Moisture  ;  dampness  ;  a  moderate 

degree  of  wetness,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  or 
touch,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  a  fluid,  or  its 
adherence  to  the  surface  of  a  body.  When  a  cloth 
has  imbibed  any  fluid  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be 
felt,  we  call  it  humid  ;  but  when  no  humidity  is  per- 
ceptible, we  say  it  is  dry.  Quicksilver  communi- 
cates no  /tumidity  to  our  hands  or  clothes,  for  it  does 
not  adhere  to  them  ;  but  it  will  adhere  to  gold,  tin, 
and  lead,  and  render  them  humid  and  soft  to  the 
touch. 

2.  Moisture  in  the  form  of  visible  vapor,  or  per 
ceptible  in  the  air. 

HO'MID-NESS,  n.     Humidity. 

HU-MIL'I-aTE,  v.  U     [L.  humilio  ;  Fr.  humilier.] 
To  humble ;    to  lower  in  condition ;  to  depress 
as,  humiliated  slaves.  Eaton. 

HU-MIL'I-a-TED,   pp.      Humbled  ;  depressed  ;    de 
graded. 

HU-MIL'I-A-TING.ppr.     Humbling;  depressing. 
2.  a.    Abating  pride ;    reducing    self-confidence 
mortifying.  Boswell. 

HU-MIL-I-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  humbling;   tin 
state  of  being  humbled. 

2.  Descent  from  an  elevated  state  or  rank  to  one 
that  is  low  or  humble. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  deity ;  the  latt 

of  manhood.  Book, 

3.  The  act  of  abasing  pride  ;  or  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  lowliness  of  mind,  meekness,  penitence, 
and  submission. 

The  doctrine  he  preached  was  humiliation  and  repentance 


1.  In  ethics,  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance  ; 
humbleness  of  mind ;  a  modest  estimate  of 
own  worth.  In  theology,  humility  consists  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own  unworth 
ness  in  the  sight  of  God,  self-abasement,  penitence 
for  sin,  and  submission  to  the  divine  will. 

Before  honor  is  hujnilily.  —  Prov.  XT. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind. — Acta 

2.  Act  of  submission. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.     . 

HO'MIN,  n.    See  Humus. 

Hfj'MiTE,  n.    A  red  Vesuvian  mineral,  occurring  in 

minute  complex  crystals.    It  was  named  from  Sir 

David  Hume.  Dana. 

HUM'MER,  n.     [from  hum.]    One  that  hums  ;  an  ap- 

plauder.  Ainsicorth. 

HUM'MING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  a  low  buzzing 
g- 


HUM 

HUM'MING,  n.    The  sound  of  bees  ;  a  low,  murmur- 

g  sound. 
HUM'MING-aLE,  n.     Sprightly  ale.  Druden. 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  n.    The  smallest  of  birds,  of  the 

genus  Trochilus.     [See  Humbird.] 
HUM'MOCK,  7i.    A  solid  mass  of  turf  considerably 

elevated  above  the  surrounding  earth.     [See  Hom- 

HUM'MUMS,  n.  pi.  [Persian.]  Baths  or  places  for 
sweating. 

HU'MOR,  7i.t  [L.,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist ;  Sans.  ar7ia, 
moist.  The  pronunciation  yumor  is  odiously  vul- 
gar.] 

1.  Moisture ;  but  the  word  is  chiefly  used  to  ex- 
press the  moisture  or  fluids  of  animal  bodies ;  as, 
the  humors  of  the  eye.  But  more  generally  the  word 
is  used  to  express  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or  vitiated 
state.  Hence,  in  popular  speech,  we  often  hear  it 
said,  the  blood  is  full  of  humors.  But  the  expression 
is  not  technical,  nor  correct. 

Aqueous  humor  of  the  eye;  a  'ransparent  fluid,  oc- 
cupying the  space  between  th  crystalline  lens  and 
the  cornea,  both  before  and  beb  nd  the  pupil. 

Crystalline,  humor  or  lens  ;  a  small,  transparent, solid 
body,  of  a  softish  consistence,  occupying  a  middle 
position  in  the  eye,  between  the  aqueous  and  vitre- 
ous humors,  and  directly  behind  the  pupil.  It  is  of 
a  lenticular  form,  or  with  double  convex  surfaces, 
and  is  the  principal  instrument  in  refracting  the  rays 
of  light,  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  retina. 

Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  ;  a  fluid  contained  in  the 
minute  cells  of  a  transparent  membrane,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  all  the 
space  between  the  cnstulluie  and  the  retina. 

Wistar. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin  ;  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Fielding. 

3.  Turn  of  mind  ;  temper ;  disposition,  or  rather  a 
peculiarity  of  disposition  often  temporary  ;  so  called 
because  the  temper  of  mind  has  been  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say, 
good  humor  ;  melancholy  humor  ;  peevish  humor. 
Such  humors,  when  temporary,  we  call  freaks, 
whims,  caprice.  Thus  a  person  characterized  by 
good  nature  may  have  a  fit  of  ill  humor;  and  an  ill- 
natured  person  may  have  a  fit  of  good  humor.  So 
we  say,  it  was  the  humor  of  the  man  at  the  time  ;  it 
was  the  humor  of  the  multitude. 

4.  That  quality  id'  the  imagination  which  gives  to 
ideas  a  wild  or  fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to  excite 
laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous  images  or  representa- 
tions. Humor  is  less  poignant  and  brilliant  than  wit ; 
hence  it  is  always  agreeable.  Wit,  directed  against 
folly,  often  offends  by  its  severity  ;  humor  makes  a 
man  ashamed  of  his  lollies,  without  exciting  his  re- 
sentment. Humor  may  be  employed  solely  to  raise 
mirth  and  render  conversation  pleasant,  or  it  may 
contain  a  delicate  kind  of  satire. 

5.  Petulance ;  peevishness  ;  better  expressed  by  ill 
humor. 

Is  my  friend  all  perfection  r    has  he  not  humors  to  be  endured  ? 
South. 

6.  A  trick ;  a  practice  or  habit. 

I  like  not  the  humor  of  lying.  Shak. 

HO'MOR,  v.  «.t  To  gratify  by  yielding  to  particular  in- 
clination, humor,  wish,  or  desire  ;  to  indulge  by  com- 
pliance. We  sometimes  humor  children  to  their  in- 
jury or  ruin.  The  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged 
often  require  to  be  humored. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  indulge  ;  to  favor  by  imposing  no 
restraint,  and  rather  contributing  to  promote  by  oc- 
casional aids.  We  say,  an  actor  humors  his  part,  or 
the  piece. 

It  is  mv  part  to  invent,  and  that  of  the  musicians  to  humor  that 
invention.  Dryden. 

HfJ'MOR-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from, 

the  humors  ;  as,  a  humoral  fever.  Harvey. 

Humoral  pathology  ;  that  pathology,  or  doctrine  of 

the  nature  of  diseases,  which  attributes  all  morbid 

phenomena  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids 

or  humors.  Cyc. 

Hfj'MOK-AL-ISM,  n.    State  of  being  humoral. 

Caldwell. 
2.  The   doctrine  that  diseases  have  their  seat  in 

the  humors. 
Hu'MOR-AL-IST,  n.     One  who  favors  the  humoral 

pathology. 
HO'MOR-ED,  pp.    Indulged  ;  favored. 
HO'MOR-ING,  ppr      Indulging  a  particular  wish  or 

propensity  ;  favoring ;  contributing  to  aid  by  falling 

into  a  design  or  course. 
HO'MOR-ISM,  7i.    The  state  of  the  humors. 
Hu'MOR-IST,  71.    One  who  conducts  himself  by  his 

own  inclination,  or  bent  of  mind  ;  one  who  gratifies 

his  own  humor. 

The  humorist  is  one  that  is  gready  pleased  or  greatly  displeased 
with  little  tilings;  hie  acuons  seldom  directed  by  Lli.-  pmsoq 
and  nature  of  tilings .  Watts. 

2.  One  that  indulges  humor  in  speaking  or  wri- 
ting ;  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or  genius.  [See 
Humor,  No.  4.] 

3.  One  who  has  odd  conceits  ;  also,  a  wag  ;  a 
droll.  Hall.     Bodley. 
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HUR 


HO'MOR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  humor. 

HO'MOR-OUS,  a.  Containing  humor ;  full  of  wild 
or  fanciful  images  ;  adapted  to  excite  laughter;  jocu- 
lar ;  as,  a  humorous  essay  ;  a  humorous  story. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  speak  or  write  in  the  style 
of  humor;  fanciful;  playful;  exciting  laughter;  as, 
a  humorous  man  or  author. 

3.  Subject  to  be  governed  by  humor  or  caprice  ; 
irregular;  capricious;  whimsical. 

1  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician.  Slide, 

Rough  as  a  storm,  and  humorous  us  the  wind.  Dryden. 

4.  Moist ;  humid.     [Not.  in  use.]  Drayton. 
HO'MOR-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  a  wild  or  grotesque 

combination  of  ideas  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  laugh- 
ter or  mirth  ;  pleasantly  ;  jocosely.  Addison  de- 
scribes humorously  the  manual  exercise  of  ladies' 
fans. 

2.  Capriciously  ;  whimsically  ;  in  conformity  with 
one's  humor. 

We  resolve  by  halves,  rashly  and  humorously.  Calamy. 

HO'MOR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing humorous  ;  oddness  of  conceit ;  jocularity. 

2.  Fickleness ;  capriciousness. 

3.  Peevishness  ;  petulance.  Goodman* 
HO'MOR-SOME,  (-sum,)  a.    Peevish  ;  petulant ;  in- 
fluenced by  the  humor  of  the  moment. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humorsome,  factious  arms.     Burke. 

2.  Odd  ;  humorous  ;  adapted  to  excite  laughter. 
Swift 
HU'MOR-SOME-LY,  adv.    Peevishly ;  petulantly. 

2.  Oddly  ;  humorously.  [Johnson. 

HUMP,  n.     [L.  umbo.] 

The  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back;  as, 
a  camel  with  one  hump,  or  two  humps. 
HUMP'BACK,  n.    A  crooked  back  ;  high  shoulders. 
2.  A  humpbacked  person.  [Tatler. 

HUMP'BACK-£D,  (-bakt,)  a.    Having  a  crooked  back. 
HU'MUS,   n.      [L.,  ground.]      A  pulverulent  brown 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  air  on  solid  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter.    It  is  a  valuable  constituent 
of  soils.  Graham. 

HUNCH,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  hump ;  a  protuber- 
ance ;  as,  the  hunch  of  a  camel. 

2.  A  lump  ;  a  thick  piece  ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread  ; 
a  word  in  common  colour  use  in  JYew  England. 

3.  A  push  or  jerk  with  the  fist  or  elbow. 
HUNCH,  v.  t.    To  push  with  the  elbow ;  to  push  or 

thrust  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

2.  To  push  out  in  a  protuberance ;  to  crook  the 
back.  Dryden. 

HUNCH'BACK,  n.    A  humpback. 

HUNCH'BACK-£D,  (-bakt,)  a.  Having  a  crooked 
back.  L'Estrange.     Dryden. 

HUNCH'-ED,  (huncht,)  pp.  Pushed  or  thrust  with 
the  fist  or  elbow. 

HUNCH'ING,  pp.    Pushing  with  the  fist  or  elbow. 

HUND'RED,  a.  [Sax.  hund  or  hundred  ;  Goth,  hund; 
D.  honderd ;  G.  hundert ;  Sw.hundra;  Dan.  hundre, 
hundred ;  L.  centum  ;  W.  cant,  a  circle,  the  hoop  of  a 
wheel,  the  rim  of  any  thing,  a  complete  circle 
series,  a  hundred  ;  Corn,  cam  ;  Arm.  cant ;  I»  ccantr. 
Lye,  in  his  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  suggests 
that  this  word  hund  is  a  mere  termination  of  the 
Gothic  word  for  ten  ;  taihun-taihund,  ten  times  ten. 
But  this  can  not  be  true,  for  the  word  is  found  in  the 
Celtic  as  well  as  Gothic  dialects,  and  in  the  Arabic 


j>JL£>  hand,  Class  Gn,  No.  63  ;  at  least,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  same  word.  The  Welsh  language  exhibits 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  a  circle,  a  com- 
plete series.  Hence  VV.  cantrcv,  a  division  of  a 
county,  or  circuit,  a  canton,  a  hundred.  (See  Can- 
tow.)  The  word  signifies  a  circuit,  and  the  sense  of 
hundred  is  secondary.  The  centuria  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county  in  England, 
might  have  been  merely  a  division,  and"  not  an  exact 
hundred  in  number.] 

Denoting  the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or 
the  number  of  ten  times  ten  ;  as,  a  hundred  men. 

HUND'RED,  n,     A  collection,  body,  or  sum,  consisting 
often  times  ten  individuals  or  units  ;  the  number  100. 
2.  A  division  or  part  of  a  county  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  contained  a  hundred  families, 
or  a  hundred  warriors,  or  a  hundred  manors. 

[But  as  the  word  denotes  primarily  a  circuit  or 
division,  it  is  not  certain  that  Alfred's  divisions  had 
any  reference  to  that  number.] 

HUND'RED-CoURT,  n.  In  England,  a  court  held 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred.        Blaclcstone. 

HUND'RED-ER,  n.     In  England,  a  man  who  may  be 
of  a  jury  in  any  controversy  respecting  land  within 
the  hundred  to  which  he  belongs. 
2.  One  having  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred. 

HUND'REDTH,  a.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

HUNG,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Hang. 

HUNG'-BEEF,  n.  The  fleshy  part  of  beef  slightly 
salted  and  hung  up  to  dry ;  dried  beef. 

HUN"GA-RY-WA'TER,  n.  A  distilled  water  pre- 
pared from  the '  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary ;  so 
called  from  a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whose  use  it 
was  first  made.  Encyc, 


HUN"GER,  n.  [Sax.  hunger,  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hun- 
ger, D.  hanger,  Goth,  huhrus,  hunger  ;  Sax.  hungrian, 
hingrian,  Goth,  huggryan,  to  hunger.  It  appears 
from  the  Gothic  that  n  is  not  radical ;  the  root, 
then,  is  Hg.] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
food  ;  a  craving  of  food  by  the   stomach  ;   craving 


out  hunger  or  an  appetite  for  food.     Hunger,  there- 
fore, is  the  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  person,  when  too  long  destitute  of  food. 
2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

For  hunger  of  nty  gold  1  die.  Dryden. 

HUN"GER,  v.  i.     To  feel  the   pain  or  uneasiness 
which  is  occasioned  by  long  abstinence  from  food  ; 
to  crave  food. 
2.  To  desire  with  great  eagerness  ;  to  long  for. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  — 
Matt.  v. 

HUN"GER,  v.  t.    To  famish.     [Not  in  use.] 

HUN"GER-BIT,  j  a.  Pained,  pinched,  or  weak- 

HUN"GER-BIT-T£N,  j       ened  by  hunger.  Milton. 

HUN"GER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Pinched  by  want  of  food  ; 
hungry. 

HUN"GER-ING,ppr.  Feeling  the  uneasiness  of  want 
of  food  ;  desiring  eagerly  ;  longing  for  ;  craving. 

HUN"GER-LY,  a.  Hungry  ;  wanting  food  or  nour- 
ishment. Shak. 

HUN"GER-LY,  adv  With  keen  appetite.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

HUN"GER-STARV--ED,  n.  Starved  with  hunger  ; 
pinched  by  want  of  food.  Shak.     Dryden. 

HUN"GER-STUNG,  a.     Stung  by  hunger.     Drake. 

HUN"GRED,  a.  Hungry;  pinched  by  want  of  food. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

HUN"GRI-LY,  adv.  [from  hungry.]  With  keen  ap- 
petite ;  voraciously. 

When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed.  Dryden. 

HUN"GRY,  a.  Having  a  keen  appetite  ;  feeling  pain 
or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food.  Eat  only  when 
you  are  hungry. 

2.  Having  an  eager  desire. 

3.  Lean  ;  emaciated,  as  if  reduced  by  hunger. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shak. 

4.  Not  rich  or  fertile ;  poor ;  barren  ;  requiring 
substances  to  enrich  itself;  as,  a  hungry  soil;  a 
hungry  gravel.  Mortimer. 

HUNKS,  n.  A  covetous,  sordid  man  ;  a  miser  ;  a 
niggard.  Dryden. 

HUNS,  n.  pi.     [L.  Hunni.] 

The  Scythians,  who  conquered  Pannonia,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name,  Hungary. 

HUNT,  t>.  t.  [Sax.  huntian.  This  word  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  cognate  languages.  See  Class  Gn,  No. 
07.] 

1.  To  chase  wild  animals,  particularly  quadrupeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  for  food,  or  for  the 
diversion  of  sportsmen ;  to  pursue  with  hounds  for 
taking,  as  game  ;  as,  to  hunt  a  stag  or  a  hare. 

2.  To  go  in  search  of,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting ; 
as,  to  hunt  wolves,  bears,  squirrels,  or  partridges. 
This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  America.  It 
includes  fowling  by  shooting. 

3.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  closely. 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.  — Ps.  rati. 

4.  To  use,  direct,  or  manage  hounds  in  the  chase. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs.  Addison. 


To  hunt  from  ;  to  pursue  and  drive  out  or  away. 
To  hunt  down ;  to  depress  ;  to  bear  down  by  perse- 
cution or  violence. 
HUNT,  v.  i.    To  follow  the  chase.     Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  To  seek  wild  animals  for  game,  or  for  killing 
them  by  shooting  when  noxious  ;  with  for;  as,  to 
hunt  for  bears  or  wolves  ;  to  hunt  for  quails,  or  for 
ducks. 

3.  To  seek  by  close  pursuit ;  to  search  ;  with  for. 
The  adulteress  will  hunt/or  the  precious  life.  —  Prov.  vi. 

To  hunt  counter ;  to  trace  the  scent  backward  in 
hunting;  to  go  back  on  one's  steps.     [Obs.]     Shak. 
To  run  counter  is  still  used. 
HUNT,  n.    A  chase  of   wild  animals  for  catching 
them. 

2.  A  huntsman.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  pack  of  hounds.  Dryden. 

4.  Pursuit ;  chase.  Shak. 

5.  A  seeking  of  wild  animals  of  any  kind  for 
game  ;  as,  a  hunt  for  squirrels. 

6.  An  association  of  huntsmen  ;  as,  the  Caledonian 

HUNT-COUNT'ER,  n.  A  dog  that  runs  back  on  the 
scent,  and  hence  is  worthless.  Shak. 

HUNT'JED,  pp.  or  a.     Chased;  pursued;  sought. 

HUNT'ER,  n.  One  who  pursues  wild  animals  with  a 
view  to  take  them,  either  for  sport  or  for  food. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game,  or  is  employed  in  the 
chase. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  the  chase. 


HUNT'ING,  ppr.  Chasing  for  seizure;  pursuing; 
seeking  ;  searching. 

HUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  wild 
animals,  for  catching  or  killing  them.  Hunting  was 
originally  practiced  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food,  as  it  still  is  by  uncivilized  nation-;,  lint, 
among  civilized  men,  it  is  practiced  mostly  for  exer 
cise  or  diversion,  or  for  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  as  in  America. 
2.  A  pursuit ;  a  seeking, 

HUNT'ING-HORN,  n.  A  bugle;  a  horn  used  to 
cheer  the  hounds  in  pursuit  of  game. 

HUNT'ING-HORSE,  ;  n.    A  horse  used  in  hunting. 

HUNT'ING-NAG,       !  Butler. 

HUNT'ING-SeAT,  n.  A  temporary  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting.  Gray. 

HUNT'RESS,  n.  A  female  that  hunts,  or  follows  the 
chase      Diana  is  called  the  huntress. 

HUNTS'MAN,  n.  One  who  hunts,  or  who  practices 
hunting.  Waller 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the 
chase.  L'Estrange. 

HUNTS'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing, or  the  qualifications  of  a  hunter.  Donne. 

HUR'DEN,  a.     [Made  of  hunts,  hards,  or  coarse  flax.] 
A  coarse  kind  of  linen.     [Local  or  obs.]    Shenstone. 

HUR'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  hyrdel ;  G.  hvrde,  a  hurdle,  a 
fold  or  pen  ;  D.  horde,  a  hurdle,  a  horde.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  word  are  the  same  as  of  the  L.  crates, 
Hrd,  Crd.  It  coincides,  also,  with  herd,  denoting 
closeness,  pressure,  holding.] 

1.  A  texture  of  twigs,  osiers,  or  sticks  ;  a  crate  of 
various  forms,  according  to  its  destination. 

2.  In  England,  a  sled  or  crate  on  which  criminals 
were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  not  used  in  America.  Bacon. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  collection  of  twigs  or  sticks 
interwoven  closely,  and  sustained  by  long  stakes.  It 
is  made  in  the  figure  of  a  long  square,  five  or  six 
feet  by  three  and  a  half.  Hurdles  serve  to  render 
works  firm,  or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgments  for 
the  defense  of  workmen  against  fireworks  or  stones. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  husbandry,  a  movable  frame  of  split  timber  or 
sticks  wattled  together,  serving  for  gates,  inclosures, 
&c.     It  is  sometimes  made  of  iron.     Farm.  Encyc. 

HUR'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  up,  hedge,  cover,  or  close, 
with  hurdles.  Seward. 

HURDS,  n.  The  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp.  [See 
Hakds.] 

HUR'DY-GUR'DY,  n*  A  stringed  instrument  of  mu- 
sic, whose  sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a 
wheel,  and  regulated  by  the  fingers.  Porter. 

HURL,  v.  t.  [Arm.  harlua.  This  may  be  a  different 
spelling  of  whirl.] 

1.  To  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with  great 
force  ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone. 

And  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main.  Pope. 

2.  To  utter  with  vehemence ;  as,  to  hurl  out  vows 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game.  Carew. 
HURL,  v.  i.     To  move  rapidly  ;  to  whirl.     [Rare.] 

Thomson. 
HURL,  n.    The  act  of  throwing  with  violence. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  commotion.  Knolles. 

HURL'BAT,  n.    A  whirl-bat ;  an  old  kind  of  weapon. 

Ainsworth. 
HURL'BSNE,  n.    In  a  horse,  a  bone  near  the  middle 

of  the  buttock.  Encyc. 

HURL'£D,  pp.    Thrown  with  violence. 
HURL'ER,  n.    One  who  hurls,  or  who  plays  at  hurl- 
ing. Carew. 
HURL'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  with  force ;  playing  at 

hurling. 
HURL'WIND,  n.    A  whirlwind,  which  see.  Sandijs. 
HUR'LY,  )  n.     [Russ.  burlyu,  to  be  noisy  or 

HUR'LY-BUR'LY,  j      turbulent ;  Dan.  hurl  am  burl, 
topsy-turvy;  Fr.  hurlu-burlu,  inconsiderately.] 
Tumult ;  bustle  ;  confusion.  SliaJc. 

HUR-RV     j  exclam.     [Sw.  hurra.     The  Welsh  has 

gh'shword.J 
A  shout  of  joy  or  exultation. 
HUR'RI-CANE,  n.  [Sp.  huracan,  for  furacan,  from 
the  h.furio,  furo,  to  rage  ;  Port,  furagam  ;  It.  oraga- 
no ;  Fr.  ouragan ;  D.  orkaan  ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  orcan. 
I  know  not  the  origin  nor  the  signification  of  the  last 
syllable.] 

A  violent  storm,  distinguished  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes.     A  hurricane  on 
the  water  is  called  a  gale;  on  the  land,  a  tornado. 
Olmsted. 
Hurricane  deck ;  a  name  given  to  the  upper  deck  of 
steamboats,  which,  from  its  bight,  is  liable  to  be  in- 
jured bv  sudden  and  violent  winds. 
HUR'RI-ED,  (hur'rid,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  hurry.]     Hast- 
ened ;  urged  or  impelled  to  rapid  motion  or  vigorous 

HUR'RI-ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  hurried  manner. 

HUR'RI-ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  hurried.  So'lt. 
HUR'RI-ER,  n.  One  who  hurries,  urges,  or  impels. 
HUR'RY,  v.  t.     [This  word  is  evidently  from  the  root 
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of  L.  eurro ;  Fr.  cturir ;  Sw.  kbra ;  W.  gym,  to  drive, 
impel,  thrust,  run,  ride,  press  forward.     See  Ar. 

C?  k=»  jaraj,  and  ,!_£=>  kaura,  to  go  round,  to  hast- 
en.   Class  Gr,  No.  7,  32,  36.] 

1.  To  hasten  :  to  impel  to  greater  speed  ;  to  drive 
or  press  forward  with  more  rapidity  ;  to  urge  to  act 
or  proceed  with  more  celerity  ;  as,  to  hurry  the  work- 
men or  the  work.  Our  business  hurries  us.  The 
weather  is  hot  and  the  load  heavy ;  we  can  not  safe- 
ly hurry  the  horses. 

2.  To  drive  or  impel  with  violence. 
Impetuous  lust  hurries  hira  on  to  satisfy  the  cravings  ofit. 


And  v.iU  . Iiurricn  .!>>  unci  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  Irienda.  Shak. 

To  hurry  away ;  to  drive  or  carry  away  in  haste. 
HUR'RY,  v.  i.    To  move  or  act  with  haste  ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation.    The  business  is  ur- 


or  business. 

2.  Pressure  ;  urgency  to  haste.  We  can  not  wait 
long  ;  we  are  in  a  hurry. 

3.  Precipitation  that  occasions  disorder  or  confu- 
sion. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  be  in  haste,  but  never  In  a  hurry. 

4.  Tumult ;  bustle ;  commotion. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent 
hurry  of  thought.  Addison. 

HUR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Driving  or  urging  to  greater 
speed  ;  precipitating. 

HUR'RY-ING,  re.  The  urging  to  greater  speed ;  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

KUR'RY-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  hurrying  manner. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  adv.  Confusedly;  in  a  bustle. 
[JVot-  in  use.]  Gray- 

HURST,  re.     [Sax.  hurst  or  hyrst.] 

A  wood  or  grove  ;  a  word  found  in  many  names, 
as  in  Hazlehurst. 

HURT,  v.  t. ;  prcl.  and  pp.  Hurt.  [Sax.  hyrt,  wound- 
ed ;  It.  urlarc,  Fr.  hairier,  to  strike  or  dash  against ; 
W.  hyriiaw,  to  push,  thrust,  or  drive,  to  assault ;  to 
butt;  Arm.  heurda.] 

1.  To  bruise;  to  give  pain  by  a  contusion,  pres- 
sure, or  any  violence  to  the  body.  We  hurt  the  body 
by  a  severe  blow,  or  by  tight  clothes,  and  the  feet  by 
fetters.     Ps.  cv. 

2.  To  wound  ;  to  injure  or  impair  the  sound  state 
of  the  body,  as  by  incision  or  fracture. 

3.  To  harm  ;  to  damage ;  to  injure  by  occasioning 
loss.    We  hurt  a  man  bv  destroying  his  property. 

4.  To  injure  by  diminution  ;  to  impair.  A  man 
hurts  his  estate  by  extravagance. 

5.  To  injure  by  reducing  in  quality;  to  impair  the 
strength,  purity,  or  beauty  of. 

Hurt  not  the  wine  and  the  oil.  —  Rev.  vi. 

6.  To  harm  ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage,  in  general. 

7.  To  wound  ;  to  injure ;  to  give  pain  to ;  as,  to 
hurt  the  feelings. 

HURT,  re.  A  wound  ;  a  bruise  ;  any  thing  that  gives 
pain  to  the  body. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurts.  Locks. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  injures  or  harms. 

I  have   slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  r 
hurl.  —Gen.  iv. 

3.  Injury;  loss. 

Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  Idngs  ?  — Ezra  h 
HURT'ER,  re.    One  who  hurts  or  does  harm. 
HUIIT'ERS,  re.  pi.    Pieces  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of 

a  platform,  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages 

from  injuring  the  parapet. 
HURT'FUL,  a.     Injurious  ;    mischievous  ;   occasion- 
ing loss'or  destruction  ;  tending  to  impair  or  destroy. 

Netligence  is  hurtful  to  property;  intemperance  is 

hurtful  to  health. 
HURT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Injuriously;  mischievously. 
HURT'FIJL-NESS,  re.      Injuriousness :   tendency   to 

occasion'  loss  or  destruction  ;  mischiuvousness. 
HUR'TLE,  (hur'tl,)  v.  i.     [from  hurt.]     To  clash 

run  against ;  to  jostle  ;  to  skirmish  ;  to  meet  in  shock 

and  encounter;  to  wheel  suddenly.     [JVof.  nolo  used.] 
Spenser.     Shak. 
HUR'TLE,  v.  t     To  move  with  violence  or  impetut 
Spenser. 
vhirl. 

HUR'TLE-BER-RY,  n.    A  whortleberry,  which  see 
HUR'TL£S,  )  re.  pi.    A  name  of   horses  among  the 
HUR'TJ2LS,  (      Highlanders  in  Scotland. 
HURT'LESS,  a.    Harmless;  innocent;  doing  no  in 

jury;  innoxious;  as,  hurllcss  blows.  Dryden. 

2.  Receiving  no  injury. 
HURT'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  harm.    [Little  used.] 

Sidney. 
HURT'LESS-NESS,  re.    Freedom  from  any  harmful 

quality.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

HUS'BAND,  n.  [Sax.  husbonda;  hus,  house,  and  buend, 
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a  farmer  or  cultivator,  or  an  inhabitant,  from  byan,  to 
inhabit  or  till,  contracted  from  bugian ;  Dan.  huus- 
bonde;  Sw.  husbonde ;  Sw.  byggia,  Dan.  bygger,  to 
build  ;  D.  bouwen,  G.  baucn,  to  build,  to  till,  to  plow, 
or  cultivate  ;  G.  baucr,  a  builder,  a  countryman,  a 
clown,  a  rustic,  a  boor;  D.  buur,  the  last  component 
part  of  neighbor.  Band,  bond,  in  this  word,  is  the  par- 
ticiple of  buan,  byan,  that  is,  buend,  occupying,  tilling, 
and  husband  is  the  farmer  or  inhabitant  of  the  house  ; 
in  Scottish,  a  farmer ;  thence  the  sense  of  husbandry. 
It  had  no  relation,  primarily,  to  marriage  ;  but  among 
the  common  people,  a  woman  calls  her  consort  my 
man,  and  the  man  calls  his  wife  viy  woman,  as  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  in  this  instance  the  farmer  or  occupier 
of  the  house,  or  the  builder,  was  called  my  farmer  ; 
or  by  some  other  means,  husband  came  to  denote  the 
consort  of  the  female  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  man  contracted  or  joined  to  a  woman  by  mar- 
riage. A  man  to  whom  a  woman  is  betrothed,  as 
well  as  one  actually  united  by  marriage,  is  called  a 
husband.     Lev.  xix.     Deut.  xxii. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  owner  of  a  ship  who 
manages  its  concerns  in  person.  Jlfar.  Diet. 

3.  The  male  of  animals  of  a  lower  order.    Dryden. 

4.  An  economist ;  a  good  manager ;  a  man  who 
knows  and  practices  the  methods  of  frugality  and 
profit.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  modified  by  an  ep- 
ithet ;  as,  a  good  husband ;  a  bad  husband. 

Davies.     Collier. 
[But  in  America,  this  application  of  the  word  is  little 
or  not  at  all  used.] 

5.  A  farmer;  a  cultivator;  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

Bacon.  Dryden. 
[In  this  sense  it  is  not  used  in  America ;  we  always 
use  Husbandman.] 
HUS'BAND,  ».  t.  To  direct  and  manage  with  frugal- 
ity, in  expending  any  tiling  ;  to  use  or  employ  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  produce  the  greatest  effect ;  tc 
use  with  economy.  We  say,  a  man  husbands  his  es- 
tate, his  means,  or  his  time 

He  is  conscious  how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  hii 
Creator.  Rambler. 

2.  To  till ;  to  cultivate  with  good  management. 

Baron. 

3.  To  supply  with  a  husband.  [Little  used.]     Shak. 
HUS'BAND-A-BLE,  a.     Manageable  with  economy. 

[III.]  Sherwood. 

HUS'BAND-ED,  pp.  Used  or  managed  with  economy ; 
well  managed. 

HUS'BAND-ING,  ppr.  Using  or  managing  with  fru- 
gality. 

HUS'BAND-ING,  re.  The  laying  up  or  economizing ; 
frugal  management. 

HUS'BAND-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  husband.    Shale. 

HUS'BAND-LY,  a.     Frugal ;  thrifty.     [Little  used.] 
Tusser. 

HUS'BAND-MAN,  re.  A  farmer;  a  cultivator  or  tiller 
of  the  ground  ;  one  who  labors  in  tillage.  In  Amer- 
ica, where  men  generally  own  the  land  on  which 
they  labor,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  is  also  a  laborer 
or  husbandman ;  but  the  word  includes  the  lessee 
and  the  owner. 
2.  The  master  of  a  family.     [Not  in  use  in  Ameri- 
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HUS'BAND-RY,  re.  The  business  of  a  fanner,  com- 
prehending agriculture  or  tillage  of  the  ground,  the 
raising,  managing,  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals,  the  management  of  the  dairy,  and 
whatever  the  land  produces. 

2.  Frugality  ;  domestic  economy  ;  good  manage- 
ment ;  thrift.  But  in  this  sense,  we  generally  prefix 
good ;  as,  good  husbandry.  Swift. 

3.  Care  of  domestic  all'airs,  usually  with  good. 

Shak. 
HUSH,  a.    [G.husch;  Dan.  liys,  hyst.    In  W.  Hi  is 
peace ;  hliu,  to  make  peace  ;  cws  is  rest,  sleep  ;  and 
hast  is  a  low,  buzzing  sound ;  Heb.  num,  to  be  silent. 
Class  Gs,  No.  46.] 

Silent ;  still ;  quiet ;  as,  they  are  hush  as  death. 
This  adjective  never  precedes  the  noun  which  it 
qualities,  except  in  the  compound  hush-money. 
HUSH,  v.  t.  To  still ;  to  silence ;  to  calm  ;  to  make 
quiet ;  to  repress  noise  ;  as,  to  hush  the  noisy  crowd  ; 
the  winds  were  hushed. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war.  Shak. 

2.  To  appease;  to  allay ;  to  calm,  as  commotion  or 
agitation. 

Wilt  thou,  then, 
Hush  my  cares  f  Otway. 

HUSH,  v.  i.    To  be  still ;  to  be  silent.  Spenser. 

HUSH;  imperative  of  the  verb,  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion ;  be  still ;  be  silent  or  quiet ;  make  no  noise. 
To  hush  up ;  to  suppress ;  to  keep  concealed. 

This  matter  is  hushed  up.  Pope. 

JJUSH'ED,  (husht,)  pp.    Stilled ;  silenced ;  calmed. 
HUSH'ING,  ppr.    Silencing;  calming. 
HUSH'-MON-EY,  (-mun-y,)  re.    A  bribe  to  secure  si- 
lence ;  money  paid  to  hinder  information  or  disclo- 
sure of  facts.  Swift. 
HUSK,  re.    [Qu.  W.  gwisg,  Corn,  mask,  a  cover ;  or  It. 
guscio,  bark  or  shell ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cosca,  husks  of 
grapes,  bark.     It  signifies,  probably,  a  cover  or  a 
peel.] 
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The  external  covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds  of 
plants.  It  is  the  calyx  of  the  flower  or  glume  of  corn 
and  grasses,  formed  of  valves  embracing  the  seed. 
The  husks  of  the  small  grains,  when  separated,  are 
called  chaff;  but  in  America  we  apply  the  word 
chiefly  to  the  covering  of  the  ears  or  seeds  of  maize, 
which  is  never  denominated  chaff.  It  is  sometimes 
Uded  in  England  for  the  rind,  skin,  or  hull  of  seeds. 
HUSK,  v.  t.  To  strip  off  the  external  integument  or 
covering  of  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants  ;  as,  to  husk 

HUSK'M),  (huskt,)  pp.    Stripped  of  its  husks. 
2.  a.     Covered  with  a  husk. 

HUSK'I-LY,  adv.    Dryly ;  roughly. 

HUSK'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dry  and  rough, 
like  a  husk. 

2.  Figuratively,  roughness  of  sound ;  as,  huskiness 
of  voice. 

HUSK'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  off  husks. 

HUSK'ING,  re.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks.  In 
New  England,  the  practice  of  fanners  is  to  invite 
their  neighbors  to  assist  them  in  stripping  their 
maize,  in  autumnal  evenings,  and  this  is  called  a 

HUSK'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  husks ;  consisting  of 
husks.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  husks  ;  dry ;  rough. 

3.  Rough,  as  sound  ;  harsh  ;  whizzing. 
HB'SO,re.  Achondropteryejous  fi-h  with  free  branchial, 

belonging  to  the  genus  Acipenser.  It  is  frequently 
found  to  exceed  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
to  weigh  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The 
finest  isinglass  is  made  from  its  natatory  bladder.  It 
inhabits  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  of  Russia.  The 
sturgeon  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

HUS-SAR',  (huz-z'ar',)  re.  [Tartar,  uswar,  cavalry; 
Sans,  res-wit,  a  horse.     Thomson.] 

A  mounted  soldier  or  horseman  in  German  caval- 
ry. The  hussars  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  are  a  fur  cap  adorned 
with  a  feather,  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  which 
the  stockings  are  fasieneil,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yel- 
low boots.  Their  arms  are  a  saber,  a  carbine,  and 
pistols.  Hussars  now  form  a  part  of  the  French  and 
English  cavalry.  Encyc. 

HUSS'ITE,  re.  A  follower  of  John  Huss,  the  Bohe- 
mian reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

HUS'SY,  re.     [Contracted  from  huswife,  housewife.] 

1.  A  bad  or  worthless  woman.  It  is  used  also  lu- 
dicrously in  slight  disapprobation  or  contempt.  Go, 
hussy,  go. 

2.  An  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.  Tusser. 
HUS'TINGS,  re.  pi.      [Sax.  hustinge;  supposed  to  be 

composed  of  hus,  house,  and  thing,  cause,  suit ;  the 
house  of  trials.] 

1.  A  court  held  in  Guildhall,  in  London,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  ;  the  supreme 
court  or  council  of  the  city.  In  this  court  are  elect- 
ed the  aldermen  and  the  four  members  of  parliament. 

2.  The  place  where  an  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  is  held.  Burke. 

HUS'TLE,  (hus'l,)  v.  t.    [D.  huts  el  en,  to  shake;  Sw. 
hutla,  to  shuffle.] 
To  shake  together  in  confusion  ;  to  push  or  crowd. 

HUS'TLED,  (hus'ld,)  pp.    Shaken  together. 

HUS'T  LING,  ppr.    Shaking  together. 

HUS'WIFE,  (huz'zif,)  re.    A  worthless  woman ;  a  bad 

manager.     [See  Hussv.]  Shak. 

2.  A  female  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.    Shak. 

HUS'WIFE,  (huz'zif,)  v.  t.  To  manage  with  economy 
anil  frugality.  Dryden. 

HUS'WIFE-RY,  (huz'zif-ry,)  re.  The  business  of  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  a  family  by  a  female  ;  female 
management,  sootl  or  bad  Tusser. 

HUT,  re.  [G.  hiiltc ;  D.  hut :  Dan.  hytte  ;  Fr.  hutte ;  per- 
haps a  dialectical  orthography  of  Sax.  Aits,  house,  and 
cot;  W.cwt.] 

A  small  house,  hovel,  or  cabin  ;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling ;  a  cottage.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  log- 
houses  erected  for  troops  in  winter. 

HUT,  v.  t.  To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped  in 
winter  quarters.  Marshall.     Smollett. 

HUT,  v.  i.    To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

The  troops  hutted  for  the  winter.  Pickering. 

HUTCH,  re.     [Fr.  huche  ;  Sp.  hucha  ;  Sax.  hwtecca.] 

1.  A  chest  or  box  ;  a  corn  chest  or  bin  ;  a  case  for 
rabbits.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  rat-trap. 

HUTCH,  v.  t.    To  hoard,  as  in  a  chest.  Milton. 

HUTGH'JEB,  (hutcht,)  pp.    Deposited  in  a  chest. 

HUTCH'ING,  ppr.     Depusitin"  in  a  hutch. 

HUTCH-IN-So'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  the  opinions 
of  John  Hutchinson,  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

IIUT'TED.jpp.     Lodged  in  huts.  Mitford. 

HUT'TING,  ppr.  Placing  in  huts  ;  taking  lodgings  in 
huts. 

HUX,  v.  t.  To  fish  for  pike  with  hooks  and  lines  fast- 
ened to  floating  bladders.  Encyc. 

HUZZ,  v.  i.    To  buzz.     [JVot  in  use.]  Barret. 

HIJZ-ZX',  re.  A  shout  of  joy.  The  word  chiefly  used 
is  our  native  word,  Hurrah,  which  see. 

HTJZ-ZA',  v.  i.  To  utter  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  or  an  ac- 
clamation in  joy  or  praise. 
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HUZ-ZX',  v.  t.  To  receive  or  attend  with  shouts  of 
joy.  Addison. 

HUZ-ZX'.ED,  (huz-zad',)  pp  Uttered  in  shouts  of  joy. 
2.  Received  with  shouts  of  joy. 

HUZ-ZX'ING,  ppr.  Shouting  with  joy;  receiving  with 
shouts  of  joy. 

HUZ-ZX'ING,  n.  A  shouting  with  joy  ;  a  receiving 
with  shouts  of  joy. 

HY'A-CINTH,  7i.     [L.  Ayacinthus ;  Gr.  iWivSoc.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  popular  name  of  some  species  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has  a 
large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which  spring  sev- 
eral narrow,  erect  leaves  ;  the  flower  stalk  is  upright 
and  succulent,  and  adorned  with  many  bell-shaped 
flowers,  united  in  a  large  pyramidical  spike,  of  dif- 
ferent colors  in  the  varieties.  Encyc. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  red  variety  of  zircon,  some- 
times used  as  a  gem.     [See  Zircon.]  Dana. 

HY-A-CINTH'INE,a.    Made  of  hyacinth  ;  consisting 

of  hyacinth  ;  resembling  hyacinth.  MUton. 

HV'A-DeS,  /  n.  pi.  [Gr.  va&es,  from  iui,  to  rain ;  vivos, 
HY'ADS,      (      rain.] 

In  astronomy,  a  cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  Bull's 
face,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  bring  rain. 

Brande. 
HY'A-LINE,  a.     [Gr.  iaXtmc,  from  iaXoc,  glass.] 
Glassy  ;  resembling  glass  ;  consisting  of  glass. 
HY'A-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  iaXoc.]  [Milton. 

A  pellucid  variety  of  opal,  looking  like  colorless 
gum  or  resin.     It  is  also  called  Midler's  glass.  Dana. 
HY'A-LOID,  a.    [Gr.  ia\oS  and  ei6oS.] 

A  term  applied  to  transparent  membranes,  es- 
pecially that  which   invests  the  vitreous   humor  of 

HY-BER°NA-€LE,    )g       Hibernacle    Hibernate 
HY'BER-NaTE,        >bef,  Hibernacle,  Hibernate, 

HY-BER-Na'TION.  >        "'^NATION. 

HY'BRID,  or  HYB'RID,  n.     [Gr.  iffpic,  injury,  force, 

rape ;    L.  hybrida.] 
A   mongrel ;   an  animal  or  plant  produced   from 

the  mixture  of  two  species.  Lee.    Martyn. 

HY'BRID,  )  o.      Mongrel;    produced    from    the 

HYB'RID-OUS,  ,      mixture  of  two  species. 
HY'BRID-ISM,    )  7i.     State  of  being  the  offspring  of 
HY-BRID'I-TY,  (     two  species. 
HV'DAGE,  7i.    In  law,  a  tax  on  lands,  at  a  certain  rate 

by  the  hide.  Blackstone. 

HYD'A-TID,  7i.    An  intestinal  worm  of  the  genus 

Hydatis,  which  see. 
HYD'A-TIS,  71.     [Gr.  Mane,  from  tiap,  water.] 

In  natural  history,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Entozo'a, 

or  intestinal  worms,  found  in  various  textures  and 

cavities  of  the  human   body;  indeed  in  all,  (as  is 

said,)  except  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
HS'DRA,  7i.     [L.  hydra;  Gr.  bina,  from  ifap,  water.] 

1.  A  water  serpent.  In  fabulous  history,  a  serpent 
or  monster  in  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Lerna,  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, represented  as  having  many  heads,  one 
of  which,  being  cut  off,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized.  Her- 
cules killed  this  monster  by  applying  firebrands  to 
the  wounds,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads.  Hence  we  give 
the  name  to  a  multitude  of  evils,  or  to  a  cause  of 
multifarious  evils. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  minute  fresh-water 
polyps.  Dana. 

3.  A  southern  constellation  of  great  length. 

P.  Cyc. 
HY-DRAC'ID,  (-dras'sid,)  n.     [Gr.  iioip,  water,  and 

An  acid  whose  base  is  hydrogen. 
HY'DRA-GOGUE,  (hy'dra-gog,)  n.  [v&payuyos ;  iSap, 
water,  and  aywyn,  a  leading  or  drawing,  from  ayoj,  to 
lead  or  drive.] 

A  medicine  that  occasions  a  discharge  of  watery 
humors. 
In  general,  the  stronger  cathartics  are  hydragogues. 
Quincy.     Encyc. 
HY-DRAN'GE-A,  n.    [Gr.  bdap,  water,  and  ayyciou, 
a  vessel.] 

1.  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  water,  and  bears  a 
beautiful  flower.  Its  capsule  has  been  compared  to 
a  cup.  De  Theis,  Gloss.  Botan. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
IIY'DRANT,  71.     [Gr.  ilpawhi,  to  irrigate,  from  bScop, 

water.] 

A  pipe  or  machine  with  suitable  valves  and  a  spout 
by  which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  from  the 
main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 
Hy-DRXR'GIL-LITE,    n.      [Gr.   iSup,  water,    and 
apytXXos,  clay.] 
A  mineral,  called  also  WaveUite. 
HY-DRXR'GO-CHLo'RID,  n.    A  compound  bichlorid 
of    mercury   (corrosive    sublimate)    with    another 
chlond.  Brande. 

HY-DRXR'GY-RUM,  n.     [Gr.  I6ap  and  apyvpiov.] 

Quicksilver. 
HY'DRATE,  7i.     [Gr.  iSap,  water.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound,  in  definite  proportions, 
of  a  metallic  oxyd  with  water.  Ore. 

A  hydrate  is  a  substance  which  has  formed  so  in- 
timate o  union  with  water  as  to  solidify  it,  and  ren- 
der it  a  component  part.  Slaked  lime  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime.  Parke. 
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IIY'DRA-TED,  a.    Formed  into  a  hydrate. 

HY-DRAUL'ie,  a.     [Fr.  hyd.raulique  ;  L.  Aydrau- 

HY-DRAUL'I€-AL,  \  liens;  Gr.  vhpavX(s,an  instru- 
ment of  music  played  by  water;  bdap,  water,  and 
avXos,  a  pipe.] 
Pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  to  fluids  in  motion. 
Hydraulic  lime;  a  species  of  lime  which,  when 
formed  into  mortar,  hardens  in  water ;  used  for  ce- 
menting under  water.  Journ.  of  Science. 

HY-DRAUL'IC  PRESS.     See  Htdrostatic  Press. 

Hy-DRAUL'IC  RAM.    See  Ram. 

HY-DRAUL'IG-ON,  n.  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment acted  upon  by  water  ;  a  water  organ. 

HYDRAUL'ieS,  7i.  That  branch  of  the  science  of 
hydrodynamics  which  treats  of  fluids  considered  as 
in  motion.  Ed.  Encyc. 

HY-DREN-TER'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  Map,  water, 
eurcpov,  intestine,  and  nnXr),  a  tumor.] 

A  hernial  tumor,  whose  contents  are  intestine,  with 
the  addition  of  water. 

HY'DRI-AD,  7i.  In  mythology,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
water  nymphs. 

HYD'RI-O-DATE,  7i.  A  supposed  salt  formed  by  the 
hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  More  correctly,  Iodohy- 
drate.  De  Claubry. 

HYD-RI-OD'IG,  a.  [hydrogen  and  iodine.]  A  term 
denoting  a  peculiar  acid,  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  iodine.     Better,  Iodohvdric. 

HY-DRO-BRo'MlO,  a.  Composed  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine.     More  correctly  Bromohydric. 

HY-DRO-eXR'BON,  n.  A  term  applied  by  chemists 
to  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.       Brande. 

HY-DRO-GXR'BON-ATE,  n.  [Gr.  iitap,  water,  or 
rather  hydrogen,  and  L.  carbo,  a  coal.] 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  heavy  inflammable 
air.  Aikin. 

HY-DRO-CXR'BU-RET,  n.    Carbureted  hydrogen. 
Henry. 

HY'DRO-CELE,  ti.  [Gr.  vopoKnXn ;  Hap,  water,  and 
KnXn,  a  tumor.] 

A  dropsy  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  spermatic 
cord. 

HY-DRO-CEPH'A-LUS,  n.      [Gr.   vSap,  water,  and 
KiibaXn,  the  head.] 
Dropsy  of  the  head. 

HY-DRO-€HLo'RATE,  n.  A  supposed  compound 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  base  ;  formerly  called  a 
muriate.  More  correctly,  Chlorohydrate.  The  hy- 
drochlorat.es  are  really  chlorids.        Journ.  of  Science. 

HY-DRO-€HLO'RI€,  a.     [hydrogen  and  chloric] 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  muriatic  acid,  a  compound  of 
chlorin  and  hydrogen  gas.  More  correctly,  Chloro- 
hydric.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-CY'A-NATE,  ti.  A  supposed  compound  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base.  More  correctly,  Cyan- 

OHYDRATE. 

HY-DRO-CY-AN'IG,  a.  [Gr.  idap,  water,  or  rather 
hydrogen,  and  Kvavos,  blue.] 

A  term  applied  lo  an  acid  whose  base  is  hydrogen, 
and  its  acidifying  principle  cyanogen  ;  more  correct- 
ly, Cyanohydric.  This  acid  is  one  of  four  or  five 
different  compounds  that  have  been  called  prussic 

HY-DRO-DY-NAM'IC,  a.  [bSap,  water,  and  Swaptc, 
power,  force.] 

Pertaining  to  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAM'ICS,  ti.  That  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  properties  arid  rela- 
tions of  water  and  oilier  fluids,  whether  in  motion  or 


HY-DRO-FLU'ATE,  ti.  A  supposed  compound  of  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  a  base.     Better,  Fluohydrate. 

Hy-DRO-FLU-OR'IC,  a.  [Gr.  vbap,  water,  and 
fluor.] 

Consisting  of  fluorin  and  hydrogen.    The  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  purest  fluorspar  in  fine  powder,  with  two 
of  sulphuric  acid.     More  correctly,  Fluohydric. 
Brande. 

HY'DRO-GEN,  ti.  [Gr.  Hap,  water,  and  yevvaa,  to 
generate  ;  so  called  as  being  considered  the  generator 
of  water.] 

In  chemistry,  a  gas  which  constitutes  one  of  the  el- 
ements of  water,  of  which  it  consulates  one  ninth 
part,  and  oxygen  eight  ninths.  Hydrogen  gas  is  an 
aeriform  fluid,  the  lightest  body  known,  and,  though 
extremely  inflammable  itself,  it  extinguishes  burning 
bodies,  and  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  Its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  0.0G94,  that  of  air  being  1.00.  In  consequence 
of  its  extreme  lightness,  it  is  employed  for  filling  air- 
balloons.  Lavoisier.     Brande. 

HY'DRO-GEN-iTE,  v.  U  To  combine  hydrogen  with 
anv  thing. 

HY'DRO-GEN-X-TED,  pp.  or  a.  In  combination  with 
hydrogen. 

HY'DRO-GEN-XZE,  v.  t.  To  combine  with  hydro- 
gen. 


HY-DROG'E-NOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  hydrogen. 
HY-DROG'RA-PHER,  n.     [See  Hydrography.]    One 
who  draws  maps  of  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters, 
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with  the  adjacent  shores  ;  one  who  describes  the  sea 
or  other  waters.  Boyle. 

HY-DRO-GRAPH'IO,         (a.    Relating  to  or  contain- 

IlY-DRO-GRAPfI'l€-AL,  j  ing  a  description  of  the 
sea,  sea-coast,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of  water,  &c,  or  of 
a  lake. 

HY-DROG'RA-PHY,  ti.  [Gr.  bSap,  water,  and  ypaipa, 
to  describe  ;  ypatpri,  description.] 

The  art  of  measuring  and  describing  the  sea,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  waters  ;  or  the  art  of  forming  charts, 
exhibiting  a  representation  of  the  sea-coast,  gulfs, 
bays,  isles,  promontories,  channels,  soundings,  &c. 

IlY-DROG'U.-RET,  n.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
a  base  ;  a  hvdruret.     [Little  used.] 

HY'DRO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  Hap,  water,  and  XiOos,  a 

A  mineral  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  low,  six-sided  pyramids,  with 
truncated  summits.  Clcaceland. 

HY-DRO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  hydrology. 

HY-DROL'O-GY,  71.      [Gr.  ioap,  water,  and  Xuyos, 


HY'DRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Hup,  water,  and  pavrtia, 
divination.] 

A  method  of  divination  or  prediction  of  events  by 
water,  invented,  according  to  Varro,  by  the  Persians, 
and  practiced  bv  the  Romans.  Encyc. 

HY-DRO-MAN'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  divination  by 

HY'DRO-MEL,  »i.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Hap,  water,  and 
peXi,  honey.] 

A  liquor  consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water.  Be- 
fore fermentation,  it  is  called  simple  hydromel ;  after 
fermentation,  it  is  called  oinnus  hudromel,  or  mead. 

HY-DROM'E-TER,  77.  [See  Hydrometry.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors, 
these  being  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities. 

Brande. 

HY-DRO-MET'Rie,         1  a.    Pertaining  to  a  hydrom- 

HY-DRO-MET'RIC-AL,  \     eter,  or  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific,  gravity  of  fluids. 
2.  Made  by  a  hydrometer. 

HY-DROM'E-TRY,  71.  [Gr.  Uo,p,  water,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

The  art  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  li- 
quids, and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors. 

HY-DRO-PATH'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  hydropathy. 

HY-DROP'A-THIST,  ti.  One  who  practices  hydropa- 
thy. 

HY-'DROP'A-THY,  71.     [Gr.  iicop  and  Traflut.] 

The  water-cure,  a  mode  of  treating  diseases,  by  the 
copious  and  frequent  use  of  pure  water,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally. 

HY'DRO-PHANE,  71.  [Gr.  iou/j,  water,  and  ipaivu, 
to  show.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  opal  made  transpaient 
bv  immersion  in  water.  Kirwan. 

HY-DROPH'A-NOUS,  a.  Made  transparent  by  im 
mersion  in  water.  Kirwan. 

HY-DROPH'I-DES,  ti.  pi.     [Gr.  Mo,p  and  otbis.] 

A  term  applied  to  that  secti.  n  of  the  Ophidians 
which  includes  the  water-snake.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-PHo'BI-A,  )  71.     [Gr.  irSw,  ,  water,  and  <Ao- 

HY'DRO-PHO-BY,     j      feopm,  to  f,  ar.] 

A  preternatural  dread  of  water  ;  a  symptom  of  ca- 
nine madness,  or  the  disease  itself,  which  is  thus 
denominated.  This  dread  of  water  sometimes  takes 
place  in  violent  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  hysteric  fits.  Encyc. 

HY-DRO-PHOB'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dread  of  water, 
or  canine  madness.  Mea.  Re]>os. 

IIY'DRO-PHyTE,  71.     [Gr.  vioip,  water,  and  ^ir.«,  a 
plant.] 
An  aquatic  plant.  Bell. 

HY-DROP'ie,  la.     [L.  hydrops;  Gr.  i6rutp,  drop- 

HY-DROP'ie-AL,  \      sy,  wV.io,  water.] 

1.  Dropsical;  diseased  with  extravasated  water. 

2.  Containing  water ;  caused  by  extravasated  wa- 
ter ;  as,  a  hydropic  swelling. 

3.  Resembling  dropsy. 

Every  hist  is  a  kiiul   oi'  l,>ffln>;,ir  .li.-.CMiper,  and  the  more  we 
drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst.  Tillctxon. 

IIY-DRO-PNEU-MAT'IC,  (nu-mat'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  Uo>p, 
water,  and  nvevpurtKos ,  inflated,  from  iri'evua,  breath, 
spirit.] 

An  epithet  given  to  a  vessel  of  water  used  to  col- 
lect gases  in  chemical  experiments.  Silliynan. 
HY'DROP-SY.     See  Dropsy. 
HY'DRO-SALT,  71.    A  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by 

a  hydracid'  and  a  base. 
HY'DRO-SCOPE,  71.     [Gr.  iiap,  water,  and  ckoitcgj, 
to  view.] 

A  kind  of  water-clock,  or  instrument  used  ancient- 
ly for  measuring  time,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
conical  at  the  bottom,  perforated  at  the  vertex,  and 
the  whole  tube  graduated.  Encyc. 

HY-DRO-STAT'I€,  ,  a.      [Gr.  vSap,  water,   and 

HY-DRO-STAT'IC-AL,  (  o-rari*of,  static,  standing, 
or  settling.] 

Relating  to  the  science  of  weighing  fluids,  or  hy- 
drostatics 
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Hydrostatic  balance  ;  a  balance  for  weighing  sub- 
stances in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities.  Brande. 

Hydrostatic  press ;  a  mac.i.ne  for  obtaining  an  enor- 
mous pressure  through  the  medium  of  water. 

Brande. 
Hy-DRO-STAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  hydro- 
statics, or  to  hydrostatic  principles.  Bentley. 
Hy-DRO-STAT'1€S   n.    Hydrostatics  is  that  blanch  of 
the  science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  fluids  at  rest.                          Ed.  Encyc. 
Hy-DRO-SUL'PHATE,  n.    The  same  as  Hydrosul- 


phureted  hydrogen. 
Hy-DRO-SUL-PHu'R1€  acid  is  called  also  hydroMon- 


Coz 


Dropsy  in  the  chest. 
HS-DROT'ie,  a,    [Gr.  itotp,  water.] 

Causing  a  discharge  of  water. 
Hy-DROT'IG,  n,    A  medicine  that  purges  off  water 

or  phlegm.  Arbuthnot. 

HY-DROX-AN'THATE,  n.      [Gr.  iSup,  water,  and 
fui/Oor,  yellow.] 
In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  hydroxanthic  acid  with 


new  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the 

deutosulphuret  of  carbon.     It  is  called  also  carbo- 

sulphnric  acid.     [Rarely  used.]  Henry. 

HY-DROX'YD,  n.     [Gr.  vooip,  water,  and  oxyd.] 

A  metallic  oxyd  combined  with  water  ;  a  metallic 

hydrate.  Parke.     Coxe. 

Hy'DRU-RET,  n.    A  compound  of  hydrogen  destitute 

of  acidity. 
Hy'DRUS,  n.     [Gr.  Meop,  water.] 

A  water-snake  ;  also,  a  new  constellation  of  the 

southern  hemisphere,  near  the  south  pole.    P.  Cyc. 
HY-E'MAL,  a.     [L.  hiems,  winter  :  Suns,  hima,  cold  ; 

Slav,  lima.} 
Belonging  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 
HY'E-MaTE,  v.  i.    To  winter  at  a  place.     [Wot  in 


:  ii.' 


'TION,  n.    [L.  Memo,  to  winter.] 
The  passing  or  spending  of  a  winter  in  a  particular 
place. 

Hy'EMS,  n.    [L.]  Winter.  Shak. 

HY-E'NA,  n*  [L.  hycena;  Gr.  iaiva.) 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Cams,  having  small, 
naked  ears,  four  toes  on  each  foot,  a  straight-jointed 
tail,  and  erect  hair  on  the  neck;  an  inhabitant  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbary.  It  is  a 
solitary  animal,  and  feeds  on  flesh  ;  it  preys  on  flocks 
and  herds,  and  will  open  graves  to  obtain  food.  It 
is  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untamable  animal,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  tiger-wolf.  Shakspeare  writes 
this  word  hyeru 

Hy-Ge'IAN,  a.  Relating  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
health. 

Hy-GI-Ei'NA,  )  71.     Health,  or  the  art  or  science  of 

Hy-GI  El'NE,  >     preserving  health.  That  department 

HS-GI-eNE',  )  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  health. 

Hy  Gl-EN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  health. 

Hy-GROL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  iypoc  and  \oyoc.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hy-GROM'E-TER,  7i.  [Gr.  iypoc,  moist,  and  ucrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  Encyc. 

Hy-GRO  MET'RtG,         jo.    Pertaining  to  hygrome- 

H2-GRC  -MET'RIG-AL,  j  try ;  made  by  or  according 
to  tb-   hygrometer. 

2  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  as 
potash.         '  Brande. 

Hy-GROM'E-TRY,ti.  The  art  of  measuring  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air. 

HY'GRO-SCOPE,  71.  [Gr.  iypoc,  moist,  and  oKomoi, 
to  view.] 

The  same  as  Hygrometer.  The  latter  is  now 
chiefly  used. 

HY-GRO-SCOP'IO,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hygroscope  ; 
having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  Adams. 

Hy  -GRO-STAT'ICS,  7t.     [Gr.  iypoc,  moist,  and  ora- 

The  science  of  comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 
lObs.]  Evelyn. 

HyKE,  7t.     [Ar.]     A  loose  Arabian   garment.    "[See 

Haik.J  Parkhurst. 

IlY-LAR'€Hie-AL,  a,    [Gr.  i\n,  matter,  and  apxn, 

rule.] 

Presiding  over  matter.  Halliwell. 

HY-L^E-O-SAU'RUS,  7i.      [Gr.  i\aioc,  belonging   to 

wood,  and  aavpnc,  a  lizard.] 

An  extinct  animal,  which  blended  the  osteology  of 
the  crocodile  with  that  of  the  lizard  ;  found  in  the 
weaklen  formation,  England.  [Sometimes  written 
hylojosaur.]  Mantcll. 


Pertaining  to  marriage.  Pope. 
A  marriage  song.  Milton. 
[Gr.  iunv,  a  membrane, 
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HfLO-IST,  71.    One  who  believes  matter  to  be  God. 
Hy'LO-THE-ISM,   n.      [Gr.   i\n,  matter,  and  0£uj, 
God.] 

The  doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is  God,  or  that 
there  is  no  God,  except  matter  and  the  universe. 
Hy-LO-Zo'I€,  7i      [Gr.  iXn,  matter,  and  ^o>n,  life.] 
One  who  holds  matter  to  be  animated.       Clarke. 
Hy-LO-Zo'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  hylozoism. 
Hy-LO-Zo'ISM,  7i.     [Gr.  t5A»,  matter,  and  ro,n,  life.] 
The  doctrine  that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life. 
Cudworth. 
Hy-LO-Zo'IST,  7i.    One  who  holds  that  matter  and 
every  particle  of  it  has  a  species  of  life  or  animation. 
HYM,  7i.    A  bloodhound  ;  a  mistake  in  transcription 

for  lym.  Shak.     Smart. 

HY'MEN,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipnv,  membrana,  pellic- 
ula, hymen.] 

1.  In  ancient  -mythology,  a  fabulous  deity,  the  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  supposed  to  preside  over  mar- 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  virginal  membrane.  Triages. 

3.  In  botany,  the  fine  pellicle  which  incloses  a 
flower  in  the  bud. 

Hy-MEN-E'AL,  J 
HY-MEN-E'AN,  (  a 

ii  v  .\ii:.\t-e'al,  (  , 

HY-MEN-E'AN,  \ 

Hy-MEN'OP-TER, 

Hy-MEN-OP'TE-RA,  ti.  pi.  j    '  and  'itrtpov,  a  wing.] 

In  entomology,  terms  applied  to  insects,  having  four 

membranous  wings,  and  the  tail  of  the  female  mostly 

armed  with  a  stint;,  of  which  the  bee  is  an  example. 

HY-MEN-OP'TER-AL,     j  a.      Having  four  membra- 

H  Y-MEN-OP'TER-OUS,  \     nous  wings. 

HYMN,  (him,)  n.  [L.  hymnus ;  Gr.  ipvoc  ;  Eng.  hum.] 
A  song  or  ode  in  honor  of  God,  and,  among  pagans, 
in  honor  of  some  deity.  A  hymn  among  Christians 
is  a  short  poem,  composed  for  religious  service,  or  a 
song  of  joy  and  praise  to  God.  The  word  primarily 
expresses  the  tune,  but  it  is  used  for  the  ode  or  poem. 

And  when  tli.y  In!  sum:  a  hymn,  they  went  out  to  the  Mount 

of  Olives.  —  Mutt.  xxvi. 
Admonishing  unr  aui.lli'T  in  ]:si.tni*  am!  hymns.  —  Col.  iii. 

HYMN,  (him,)  v.  t.  To  praise  in  song ;  to  worship  by 
singing  hymns.  Milton. 

2.  To  sing ;  to  celebrate  in  song.  They  hymn  their 
Maker's  praise. 

HYMN,  (him,)  v.  i.    To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration. 
Milton. 

HYMN'ED,  pp.    Sung ;  praised ;  celebrated  in  song. 

HYM'NIC,  a.    Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 

HYMN'ING,  ppr.    Praising  in  song;  singing. 

HYMN'ING,  ii.    The  singing  of  hymns. 

HYM-NOL'0-GIST,  71.   One  who  writes  upon  hymns. 

HYM-NOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  vuvoc  and  Aoyoj.] 

The  science  of  making  hymns.        '  Mede. 

Hy'OID,  a.     A  term  denoting  a  bone  of  the  tongue. 

HY-OS-C y'A-MIN,      )  71.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from 

HY-OS-CY-AM'I-NA,  >     Hyoscyamus  niger,  and  con- 

HY-OS-CY'A-MA,  )  sidered  to  be  new  and  pecu- 
liar. Thomson  supposes  that  it  is  identical  with 
Atrophia  or  Datarina ;  but  tile  effects  of  Hyoscya- 
mus ditfer  too  much  from  Atropa  and  Datura,  to  allow 
any  probability  to  Thomson's  hj  pothesis. 

HYP,  7t.  [A  contraction  of  hypochondrias.]  A  disease  ; 
depression  of  spirits. 

HYP,  v.  t.  To  make  melancholy ;  to  depress  the 
spirits.  Spectator. 

H"Y-PiE'THRAL,  a.  [Gr.  iiro,  under,  and  at'Jrip,  the 
air.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  building  or  tem- 
ple without  a  roof.  Owilt. 

HY-PAL'LA-GE,  (hip-pal'la-jy,)  71.  [Gr.  iwoWayr,, 
change,  from  u7ruAAao-<nj  ;  iiro  and  uAAao-ooj,  to 
change.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  consisting  of  mutual  change 
of  cases.  Thus,  in  Virgil,  dare  classibus  austros,  for 
dare  classes  austris.  Hypallage  is  a  species  of  hyper- 
baton. 

HY-PAS'PIST,  (hip-)  71.  [Gr.  iraairtcrtis  1  ito  and 
aa-nic,  a  shield.] 

A  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Greece,  armed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  Mitford. 

Hy'PER  [Gr.  imp,  Eng.  over]  is  used  in  composition 
to  denote  excess,  or  something  over  or  beyond. 
2.  71.     A  hypercritic.     [Wot  used.]  Prior. 

Hy-PER-AS'PIST,  71.     [Gr.  impaomoTnc ;  incp  and 
aoric,  a  shield.] 
A  defender.  Chillingworth.    Milner. 

Hy-PER-BAT'IC,  a.    Transposed;  inverted. 

Hy-PER'BA-TON,  71.  [Gr.  imp(3arov,  from  forep- 
jSuci/w,  to  transgress,  or  go  beyond.] 

In  grammar,  a  figurative  construction,  inverting 
the  natural  and  proper  order  of  words  and  sentences. 
The  species  are  the  anastrophe,  the  hysteron-prote- 
ron,  the  hypallage,  the  synchysis,  the  tmesis,  the 
parenthesis,  and  the  proper  hyperbaton,  which  last 
is  a  long  retention  of  the  verb  which  completes  the 
sentence.  Encyc. 

Hy-PER'BO-LA,  71.  [Gr.  imp,  over,  beyond,  and 
/JoAAm,  to  throw.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  a  section  of  a  cone, 
when  the  cutting-plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with 
the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone  "makes.    Webber. 

Hy-PER'BO-LE,   n.      [Fr.   hyperbole;   Gr.  imptioXn, 
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excess,  from  incp0o.r,\oi,  to  throw  beyond,  to  ex- 
ceed.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  which  expresses 
much  more  or  less  than  the  truth,  or  which  repre- 
sents things  much  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are.  An  object  uncommon  in  size, 
either  great  or  small,  strikes  us  with  surprise,  and 
this  emotion  produces  a  momentary  conviction  that 
the  object  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in  reality.  The 
same  effect  attends  figurative  grandeur  or  littleness  ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  hyperbole,  which  expresses 
this  momentary  conviction.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  this  figure. 

He  was  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacede- 


If  a  man  . 


Long 


Ins.'  arduus,  albaque  pulsat 

a  flagelet  was  a 


VirgiL 


Shale. 
Belonging  to  the   hyper- 
bola ;  having  the  nature  of 
the  hyperbola. 

2.  Relating  to  or  containing  hyperbole  ;  exaggerat- 
ing or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact ;  exceeding  the 
truth  ;  as,  a  hyperbolical  expression. 

Hyperbolic   space ;   in  geometry,  the  aTea   compre- 
hended between  the   curve  of  a  hyperbola  and   a 
double  ordinate. 
Hy-PER-BOLIO-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  hy- 
perbola. 

2.  With  exaggeration  ;  in  a  manner  to  express 
more  or  less  than  the  truth. 

Scylla  —  is  hyperbolically  described  by  Homer  as  inaccessible. 
Broome. 
Hy-PER-BOL'I-FORM,  a.     [hyperbola  and  form.] 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  a  hyper- 
bola. Johnson. 
Hy-PER'BO-LISM,  ti.    The  use  of  hyperbole. 

Jefferson. 
Hy-PER'BO-LTST,  71.     One  who  uses  hyperboles. 
Hy-PER'BO-LiZE,  v.  i.    To  speak  or  write  with  ex- 
aggeration. Mountagu. 
Hy-PER'BO-LiZE,  v.  t.    To  exaggerate  or  extenuate. 

Fothcrby. 
Hy-PER'BO-LOID,   71.      [hyperbola,  and    Gr.    eiSoc, 

A  hyperbolic  conoid  ;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  hyperbola  about  its  axis.  Ed.  Encyc. 
Hy-PER-Bo'RE-AN,  a.     [L.  hypcrboreus ;   Gr.  imp- 
popeoc  ;  in; /,,  beyond,  and  (jopeac,  the  north.] 

1.  Northern  ;  belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region 
very  far  north  ;  most  northern. 

2.  Very  cold  ;  frigid. 
Hy-PER-Bo'RE-AN,  71.    An  inhabitant  of  the  most 

northern  region  of  the  earth.  The  ancients  gave 
this  denomination  to  the  people  and  places  to  the 
northward  of  the  Scythians,  people  and  regions  of 
which  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge.  The  hyper- 
boreans, then,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Russians  mar  Hie  White  Sea. 

Hy-PER-CAR'BU-RET-ED,  a.  Supercarbureted ; 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  carbon.     Silliman. 

HY-PER-CAT-A-LEC'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  irrEp/oiruAij/cn- 
koc  ;  imp  and  KaraXnbit  termination.] 

A  hypcrcatalcctic  verse,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
is  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the 
regular  and  just  measure.  Bailey.    Encyc. 

HY-PER-CRIT'ie,  71.  [Fr.  hypercritiyuc ;  Gr.  (imp, 
beyond,  and  k.oitikoc,  critical.    See  Critic] 

One  who  is  critical  beyond  measure  or  reason  ;  an 
over-rigid  critic  ;  a  captious  censor.  Bryden. 

HY-PER-CRIT'ie,  J  a.     Over-critical ;  critical  be- 

Hy-PER-CRIT'IC-AL,  (  yond  use  or  reason  ;  ani- 
madverting on  faults  with  unjust  severity  ;  as,  a 
hypercritical  reader.  Swift. 

2.  Excessively  nice  or  exact ;  as,  a  hypercritical 
punctilio.  Evelyn. 

HY-PER-GRIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  hypercritical 
manner. 

Hy-PER-CRIT'1-CISM,  n.  Excessive  rigor  of  criti- 
cism. Med.  Repos.     Bailey 

Hy-PER-DC'LI-A,  71.  [Gr.  imp,  beyond,  and  dovXua, 
service.] 

Super-service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  per- 
formed to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Usher. 

IlY-PER'1-CON,  b.     John's  wort.  Stukcly. 

Hy-Pe'RI-ON,  ti.  A  name  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  day, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  beauty. 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was  to  thia, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  Shak. 

[Pronounced  Hyperl'on  in  the  classics.] 
Hy-PER'ME-TER,  n.     [Gr.   imp,  beyond,  and  pc- 
rpoi',  measure.] 

Any  thing  greater  than  the  ordinary  standard  of 
measure.  Addison. 

A  verse  is  called  a  hypermeter,  when  it  contains  a 
syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  following  line  begins  with  a 
vowel,  and  the  redundant  syllable  of  the  former  line 
blends  with  the  first  of  the  following,  and  they  are 
read  as  one  syllable. 
Hy-PER-MET'RI€-AL,  a.  Exceeding  the  common 
measure  ;  having  a  redundant  syllable.      Rambler. 
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HY-PER-OR'THO-DOX-Y,  n.  Orthodoxy  indulged 
to  excess.  Dick. 

HY-PER-OX'YD,  n.     [Gr.  imp  and  oxyd.] 

That  which  has  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  a  super- 
oxyd. 

H  Y -PER-OX'Y-GEN-X-TED, )  a.    [Gr.  imp,  beyond, 

H?-PER-OX'Y-GEN-IZ-.ED,   j      and   oxygenated,   or 
oxygenized.'] 
Super-saturated  with  oxygen.     [Obs.] 

Darwin.    Med.  Repos. 

H?-PEROX-Y-MO'RI-ATE,  n.  The  same  as  Chlo- 
rate.   iOfts.l 

HY-PER-OX-Y-MU-RI-AT'ie,  a.  The  hyperoxymuri- 
atic  acid  is  the  chloric  acid.     [Obs.] 

HY-PEK-PHYS'IO-AL,  a.     Supernatural. 

HY-PER-SAR-G5'SIS.  71.      [Gr.   irrcp,  beyond,    and 
craof,  flesh.] 
Proud  or  fungous  flesh. 

HY'PER-STENE,     \  n.    [So  named  from  its  difficult 

HY'PER-STIIENE,  j       tangibility.      Gr.    imp    and 

A  mineral,  Labrador  hornblende,  or  schillerspar. 

Its  color  is  between  grayish  and  greenish-black,  but 

nearly  copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  Kirwan.    Phillips. 

It  is  a  foliated  variety  of  either  augite  or  horne- 

blende.  Dana. 

HY-PER-STHEN'IC,  a.  Composed  of  or  containing 
hypersthene. 

HY-PER-THYR'I-ON,  n.  [Gr.  ivep  and  Bvpiov,  a 
door.] 

That  par*  of  the  architrave,  in  building,  which  is 
over  a  door  or  window. 

HY-PER-TROPH'IC,         )  a.    Producing  or  tending 

HY-PER-TROPH'IC-AL,  $      to  produce  hypertrophy. 

HY-PER'TRO-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  imp  and  rpotpr,.] 

In  medicine,  the  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body 
from  excess  of  nourishment.  P.  Cyc. 

HYPHEN,  n.     [Gr.  tyev,  under  one,  or  to  one.] 

A  mark  or  short  line  made  between  two  words  to 
show  that  they  form  a  compound  word,  or  are  to  be 
connected  ;  as  in  pre-occupied  ;  Jirr-leavcd;  ink-stand. 
In  writing  and  printing,  llie  hyphen  is  used  to  con- 
nect the  syllables  of  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed 
after  the  syllable  that  closes  a  line,  denoting  the  con- 
nection of  that  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word,  with  the 
first  syllable  of  the  next  line. 

HYP-NOT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  vrrtmc,  sleep.] 

Having  the  quality  of  producing  sleep;  tending  to 
produce  sleep  ;  soporific.  .  Brown. 

HYP-NOT' 1C,  n.  A  medicine  that  produces  or  tends 
to  produce  sleep  ;  an  opiate ;  a  soporific. 

HY'PO ;  a  Greek  preposition,  irro,  under,  beneath  ; 
used  in  composition.  Thus,  hijposulphuric  acid  is  an 
acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric  acid. 

HY-POB'O-LE,  n.  [Gr.  irro,  under,  and  /JaAXoj,  to 
cast.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  several  things  are 
mentioned  that  seem  to  make  against  the  argument, 
or  in  favor  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them  is 
refuted  in  order.  Encyc. 

HYP'O-CAUST,  n.  [Gr.  irroKavanv  ;  irro  and  Kuia>, 
to  bum.']' 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  subterra- 
neous place  where  was  a  furnace  to  heat  baths. 

2.  Among  the  moderns,  the  place  where  a  fire  is 
kept  to  warm  a  stove  or  a  hothouse.  Encyc. 

HYP-0-€HON'Dll£S,  n.  pi.)     „  „  „„ 
HYP-O-CHON'DRY,  n.  j     aee  "^ochondria. 

HYP-O-eHON'DRi-A,  n.  [Gr.,  from  irro  and  X""- 
cS/joj,  a  cartilage.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  sides  of  the  belly  under  the  car- 
tilages of  the  spurious  ribs;  the  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  epigastric  region.  Coze.    Encyc. 

2.  Hypochondriac  complaints,  being  a  combina- 
tion of  melancholia  and  dyspepsia,  consisting  in 
gloomy  ideas  of  life,  dejected  spirits,  and  indisposi- 
tion to  activity.  The  true  name  of  this  disease  is 
Hypochondriasis.  Tatlcr. 

HYP-O-eHON'DRI-Ae,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hypo- 
chondria, or  the  parts  of  the  body  so  called  ;  as,  the 
hypochondriac  region. 

2.  Affected  by  a  disease,  attended  with  debility, 
depression  of  spirits,  or  melancholy. 

3.  Producing  melancholy,  or  low  spirits. 
HYP-O  CHON'DRI-AC,  n.     A  person  affected  with 

debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  or  melancholy. 
HYP-O-eilON-DRI'Ae-AL,  a.    The  same  as  Hypo- 

HYP-O-eHON  DRl'AO-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  depressed 
or  melancholy  manner. 

HYP-O-eHON-DRI'A-CISM,  n.  A  disease  character- 
ized by  languor  or  debility,  depression  of  spirits  or 
melancholy,  with  dyspepsy.  Darwin. 

HYP-0-€HON-DRI'A-SIS,  n.    Hypochondriacism. 

H?-FO-CIST'IS,  n.  [Gr.  irroKiartc,  sub  cisto,  under 
the  cistus.] 

An  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  Cytinus 
Hypocistis.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  unripe 
fruit  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
formed  into  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  an  as- 
tringent, useful  in  diarrheas  and  hemorrhages. 

Encyc. 
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HY-PO-CRA-TER'I-FORM,  a.*  [Gr.  ino,  under,  Kpa- 
rnp,  a  cup,  and  form.] 

Tubular  below,  but  suddenly  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top  ;  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corol. 

Bigelow. 
HY-PO€'RI-SY,   (hip-pok're-sy,)  n.     [Fr.  hypocrisies 
L.   hypocrisis ;    Gr.  irtoKptaic,   simulation;    irroKpi- 
vouat,  to  feign  ;   irro  and  *pii«j,  to  separate.] 

1.  Simulation  ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
or  dissimulation,  a  concealment  of  one's  real  charac- 
ter or  motives.  More  generally,  hypocrisy  is  simula- 
tion, or  the  assuming  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue 
or  religion  ;  a  deceitful  show  of  a  good  character,  in 
morals  or  religion  ;  a  counterfeiting  of  religion. 

Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy.  — 

2.  Simulation  ;  deceitful  appearance  ;  false  pre- 
tense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainy.         Rambler. 
HYP'O-CRITE,  71.  t  [Fr.  hypocrite  ;  Gr.  VTroKpirnc.] 

1.  One  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who 
has  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  or  who 
assumes  an  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue,  when  he 
is  destitute  of  true  religion. 

And  the  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.  — Job  viii. 

2.  A  dissembler ;  one  who  assumes  a  false  appear- 
ance. 

Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain.  Dryden. 

HYP-O-CRIT'ie,         )  a.    Simulating  ;  counterfeiting 
HYP-O-CRIT'IC-AL,  j      a  religious  character ;  assum- 
ing   a    false  and  deceitful  appearance  ;   applied    to 
persons. 

2.  Dissembling  ;  concealing  one's  real  character  or 


3.  Proceeding  fr hypocrisy,  or  marking  hypocri- 
sy ;  as,  a  htiyocriticnl  lace  or  look. 

HYP-O-CRlt'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  With  simulation  ; 
with  a  false  appearance  of  what  is  good ;  falsely  ; 
without  sincerity. 

HY-PO-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  irro,  under,  and  yaornp, 
the  belly.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  hypogasbrium,  or  middle  part  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  belly. 

2.  An  appellation  given  to  the  internal  branch  of 
the  iliac  artery.  Encyc. 

HY-PO-GAS'TRO-CELE,  n.    [Gr.  irroyaorpiop,  and 
KnXr,,  a  tumor.] 
A  hernia  through  the  walls  of  the  lower  belly. 
Coxe. 
HYP'O-GENE,  a.     [Gr.  irro  and  ytvopat.] 


gneiss,  &c.  LyeU. 

HY-PO-GE'UM,  ti.  [Gr.  irro,  under,  and  yaia  or  yn, 
the  earth.] 

A  name  given  by  ancient  architects  to  all  the  parts 
of  a  building  which  were  under  ground,  as  the  cel- 
lar, &c.  Gwilu 

HYP'O-GYN,  n.    A  hypogynous  plant. 

HY-POG'Y-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  mo,  under,  and  yvvn,  a 
female.] 

In  botany,  growing  from  below  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Lindley. 

HY-PO-NFTROUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  containing  less  oxygen 
than  nitrous  acid.  It  is  composed  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxvgen  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Silliman. 

HY-PO-PHOS'PHITE,  n.  A  compound  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

HY-PO-PHOS'PHOR-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  irro  and  phospho- 
rous.] 

The  hypophosphorous  acid  contains  less  oxygen 
than  the  phosphorous,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
phosphuret  of  barytum.  It  is  a  liquid  which  may 
bs  concentrated  by  evaporation,  till  it  becomes  vis- 
cid. It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  does  not  crystallize.  Ure. 

HY-PO'PI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  irro,  under,  and  nvov,  pus, 
because  there  is  pus  under  the  cornea.] 

An  effusion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  or  that  cavity  which  contains  the  aqueous 
humor.  It  is  always  a  mere  sequel  of  an  inflamma- 
tion. 

H?-POS'TA-SIS,  n.  [L.  hypostasis ;  Fr.  hypostases 
Gr.  viroaraoic,  from  irro,  and  torn/u,  to  stand.] 

Properly,  subsistence  or  substance.  Hence  it  Is 
used  to  denote  distinct  substance,  or  subsistence  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Godhead, 
called  by  the  Greek  Christians  three  hypostases. 
The  Latins  more  generally  used  persona  to  express 
the  sense  of  hypostasis,  and  this  is  the  modern  prac- 
tice. We  say,  the  Godhead  consists  of  three  per- 
sons. 

H?-PO-STAT'IC, 

HY-PO-STAT'IC-AL, 

Let  our  Carn cades  w.irn  men  not  to  subscribe  to  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  Lhe  chemista,  touching  their  three  hypostatiml  princi- 
ples, till  they  have  a  litde  examined  it.  Boyle. 

Q.  Persona],  or  distinctly  personal  j  or  constituting 
a  distinct  substance.  Pearson* 
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HY-PO-STAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado      Personally. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHATE,ti.  A  compound  of  byposuJphu- 
ric  acid  and  a  base. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHITE,  7i.  A  compound  of  hyposulphur- 
ous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

HY-PO-SUL-PHO'Rie,  a  Hyposulphuric  acid  is  an 
acid  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  interme- 
diate between  sulphurous  ami  snlohnric  acid.   Ure. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHUR-OUS,  a.  Hyposulphurous  acid  is 
an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid. 
This  acid  is  known  only  in  combination  with  salifia 
ble  bases.  Ure.     Henry. 

HY-POT'E-NfjSE,  71.*  [Gr.  irtorctvovoa,  part,  of  irro 
rewoi,  to  subtend.] 

In  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that  subtends  the  right 
angle.  Encyc. 

HY-POTH'E-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  hypotheca,  a  pledge) 
Gr.  irroBriitn,  from  irroriOripi,  to  put  under,  to  sup 
pose.] 

1.  To  pledge,  and,  properly,  to  pledge  the  keel  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  ship  itself,  as  security  for  the  re 
payment  of  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  a  voyage 
In  this  case,  the  lender  hazards  the  loss  of  his  money 
by  the  loss  of  the  ship;  but  if  the  ship  returns  safe, 
he  receives  his  principal,  with  the  premium  or  inter- 
est agreed  on,  though  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  Blackstone.     Park. 

2.  To  pledge,  in  general,  for  the  security  of  a  cred- 
itor, as  goods,  stocks,  &c.  Park. 

HY-POTH'E-Ca-TED,  pp.  Pledged  as  security  for 
money  borrowed. 

HY-POTH  E-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Pledging  as  security. 

HY-POTH-E-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pledging,  as 
a  security  for  debt,  without  parting  with  the  imme- 
diate possession,  differing  in  this  last  particular  from 
the  simple  pledge.  Brande. 

HY-POTH'E-€a-TOR,  ti.  One  who  pledges  a  ship  or 
other  property  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
borrowed.  Judge  Johnson. 

HY-POTH'E-NOSE,  n.     Hypotenuse,  which  see. 

HY-POTH'E-SIS,  7i. t  [L.,  from  Gr.  irrodemc,  a  suppo- 
sition ;  iTrortdrii.it,  to  suppose  ;  irro  and  rifliyui.] 

1.  A  supposition  ;  a  proposition  or  principle  which 
is  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to  draw  a 
conclusion  or  inference  for  proof  of  the  point  in 
question  ;  something  not  proved,  but  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  argument.  Encyc. 

2.  A  system  or  theory  imagined  or  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  not  understood.  Encyc. 

HY-PO-THET'ie,         j  a.     Including  a  supposition  ; 

HY-PO-THET'IC-AL,  j  conditional ;  assumed  with- 
out proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducing 
proof.  Walts. 

HY-PO-THET'IC-AL  BAP'TISM      See  Baptism. 

HY-PO-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  supposi- 
tion ;  conditionally. 

HY-PO-TYP-O'SIS,  ?i.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  imagery  ;  a 
description  of  things  in  strong  or  lively  colors. 

HYP'P£D,  (hipt,)  pp.    Made  melancholy. 

HYP'PISH,  a.     Affected  u  iih  In  pochondria. 

HYRSE,  (lurs,)  ti.     [G.  hirse.] 
Millet. 

HYRST,  n.     A  wood.     [See  Hurst.] 

HY'SON,  ti.    A  species  of  green  tea  from  China. 

HVS'SOP,  (hl'zup  or  his'sup,)  ti.  [L.  hyssopus  I  Gr. 
iaaonros.    It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  Hy- 

A  plant,  Hyssopus  officinalis.  The  leaves  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  Some- 
thing called  hyssop  was  much  used  by  the  Jews  in 
purifications.  Encyc. 

HYS-TER'IC,  ,  a.     [Fr.  hysterique  ;  Gr.  io-ripiKoc, 

HYS-TER'IC-AL,  (     from  iorepa,  the  womb.] 

Disordered  in  the  region  of  the  womb  ;  troubled 
with  fits  or  nervous  affections. 

HYS-TER'ICS,  j  ji.    A  disease  characterized  by  con- 

HYS-1'E'RI-A,  (  vulsive  struggling,  alternately  re- 
mitting and  exacerbating  ;  rumbling  in  the  bowels  ; 
sense  of  suffocation  ;  drowsiness  ;  urine  copious  and 
limpid  ;  temper  fickle.  Good. 

HYS-TER'O-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  iorcp  i,  the  womb,  and 
xnXri,  a  tumor.] 

A  species  of  hernia  containing  the  womb.    Coxe. 

HYS-TER-OL'O-GY,  ti.     [Gr.  iorcpoS  and  Xoyos.] 
In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  ordinary  course 
of  thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put 
first ;  called  also  hystcron-proteron. 

HYS'TEK-ON-PROT'ER-ON,  n.  [Gr.  iartpov,  last, 
and  nporepov,  first.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  in  which  the  word  that  should 
follow  comes  first ;  as,  valet  atque  vivit,  "  he  is  well 
and  lives."  Hence  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  an  anachronism,  or  the  putting  of  a  later  his- 
torical event  before  an  eailier  one.  Encyc.  Am. 

HYS-TER-OT 'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iorepa,  the  uterus,  and 
roiin,  a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  Cesarean  section  ;  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  uterus,  for  taking  out  a  fetus  which 
can  not  be  excluded  by  the  usual  means. 

HYTHE,  n.    A  port.     [See  Hithi.] 
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Its  the  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel,  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  We  receive  it,  through  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  the  Shemitic  jod,je,  or  ye,  in  Greek 
lura,  whence  our  English  word  jot.  This  vowel  in 
French,  and  in  most  European  languages,  has  the 
long,  fine  sound,  which  we  express  by  e  in  me,  or  ee 
in  seen,  meek.  This  sound  wc  retain  in  some  foreign 
words  which  are  naturalized  in  our  language,  as  in 
machine,  intrigue.  But  in  most  English  words  this 
long  sound  is  shortened,  as  in  holiness,  pity,  gift ;  in 
which  words  the  sound  of  i  coincides  with  that  of 
y  in  hypocrite,  and  at  the  end  of  words  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  in  Iwhi,  <_<l<>nj.  It  is  this  short  sound  of 
the  French  and  Italian  i  which  we  hear  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  been,  which  we.  pronounce  bin.  After 
I,  this  letter  has  sometimes  the  liquid  sound  of  y,  as 
in  million,  pronounced  milyon.  This  sound  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Hebrews,'  as  in  Joseph,  which  in  Syria 
is  pronounced  Yoscph,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  Ger- 
many, as  mja,jahr,  that  is,  ya,  yahr. 

The  sound  of  i  long,  as  in  fine,  kind,  arise,  is  diph- 
thongal ;  it  begins  with  a  sound  approaching  to  that 
of  broad  a,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  same,  as  the  or- 
gans are  not  opened  to  the  same  extent,  and  there- 
fore the  sound  begins  a  little  above  that  of  aw.  The 
sound,  if  continued,  closes  with  one  that  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  e  long.  This  sound  can  be  learned 
only  by  the  ear. 

This  letter  enters  into  several  digraphs,  as  in  fail, 
field,  seize,  feign,  vain,  friend  ;  and  with  «  in  oil,  join, 
coin,  it  helps  to  form  a  proper  diphthong. 

No  English  word  ends  with  i ;  but  when  the  sound 
of  the  letter  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  y  .-  alkali,  banditti,  and  a  few  other  words 
of  foreign  origin,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

As  a  numeral,  I  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  as 
•many  units  as  it  is  repeated  in  times,  as  II,  two,  III, 
three,  &c.  When  it  stands  before  V  or  X,  it  sub- 
tracts itself,  anil  the  numerals  denote  one  less  than 
the  V  or  the  X.  Thus  IV  expresses  four,  one  less 
than  V,fine;  IX  stands  for  nine,  one  less  than  X,  (ere. 
But  when  it  is  placed  after  V  or  X,  it  denotes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  unit,  or  as  many  units  as  the  letter  is 
repeated  in  times.  Thus  VI  is  five  and  one,  or  siz ; 
and  XI  is  ten  and  one,  or  eleven  ;  VIII  stands  for  five 
and  three,  or  eight,  &c. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  10  stood  for  500  ;  CIO, 
for  1000  ;  IOO,  for  5000  ;  CCIOO,  for  10,000  ;  IOOO, 
for  50,000  ;  and  CCCIOOO,  for  100,000. 

I,  formerly  prefixed  to  some  English  words,  as  in 
ibuilt,  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  prefix  ge ;  and 
more  generally  this  was  written  y. 
I,  pron.  [Sax.  ic  ;  Goth,  and  D.  ik;  G.  ich;  S\v.  jag; 
Dan.  jeg  ;  Gr.  eyoj ;  L.  ego  ;  Port,  eu  ;  Sp.  yo  ;  It.  io ; 
Fr.je;  feans.  agam.  In  Armoric  me  is  the  nomina- 
tive ;  so  W.  mi,  Fr.  moi,  Hindoo,  me.  Either  ego  is 
contracted  from  mego,  or  /  and  me  are  from  different 
roots.  It  is  certain  that  me  is  contracted  from  meg  or 
mig.     See  Me.] 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  the  word  which 
expresses  one's  self,  or  that  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  denotes  himself.  It  is  only  the  nominative 
case  of  the  pronoun  ;  in  the  objective  case  we  use 
me.     I  am  attached  to  study  ;  study  delights  me. 

We  often  hear,  in  popular  language,  the  phrase  it 
is  me,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  ungrainmatical, 
for  it  is  I.  But  the  phrase  may  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  use  of  the  Welsh  mi,  or  from  the  French 
use  of  the  phrase  e'est  moi. 

In  the  plural,  we  use  we  and  us,  which  appear  to 
he  words  radically  distinct  from  /. 

Johnson  observes  that  Shakspeare  uses  /  for  ay  or 
yes.    In  this  he  is  not  followed,  and  the  use  is  incor- 
rect. 
I-AM'Bie,  ii.     [Fr.  iambique ;  L.  iambicus ;  Gr.  lapffi- 

Pertaining  to  the  iambus,  a  poetic  foot  consisting 
of  two  syllables,  a  short  one  followed  by  a  long  one. 
I-AM'BI€,  )         rT     .      ,         _  „     , 

I-AM'BUS,  |  "•     LL-  lamb™  i  Gr-  "W°S.j 

In  poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  the 
first  short  and  the  last  long,  as  in  delight.    The  fol- 
lowing line  consists  wholly  of  iambic  feet : 
He  scorns  \  the  force  [  tbat  dares  |  his  fu  |  ry  stay. 
I-AM'Bie-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  iambics. 
I-AM'BieS,  n.  pi.    Verses  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately.    Anciently,  certain  songs  or  sat- 
ires, supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  ancient  com- 
edy. 
I-A-TRO-LEP'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  larpoc  and  aX£<0ft>.] 

That  which  cures  by  anointing. 
I'BEX,  n.*  [L.]     A  species  of  Capra,  or  goat,  inhabit- 
,   ing  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Apennines,  &c.     The  male 
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crossed  by  numerous  transverse  knots.  The  horns 
of  the  female  are  short,  more  erect,  with  three  or 
four  knots  in  front. 

The  &gagrus,  or  wild  goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Persia,  appears  to  be  the  stock  of  the  tame  goat. 
The  Ibex  is  a  distinct  species.  Cuvier. 

IB'ID  ;  a  contraction  of  ibidem. 

IB-I'DEM,  [L.]     In  the  same  place. 

I'BIS,  7t.*  [Gr.  and  L.]  A  genus  of  grallatory  birds, 
one  of  whose  most  remarkable  species  is  the  Ibis 
religiosa  of  Cuvier.  Thisisfound  throughout  Africa. 
It  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  with 
a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on  adoration.  Ibis 
rubra,  another  species,  is  found  in  all  the  hot  parts 
of  America. 

I-Ca'RI-AN,  a.  [from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus, 
who  fled  on  wings  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Minos  ; 
but  his  flight,  being  too  high,  was  fatal  to  him,  as  the 
sun  melted  the  wax  that  cemented  his  wings. J 

Adventurous  in  flight ;  soaring  too  high  for  safety, 
like  Icarus. 

ICE,  77.  [Sax.  is,  isa ;  G.  eis ;  D.  ys  ;  Dan.  iis ;  Sw. 
and  Ice.  is;  Ir.  cuise.  The  true  orthography  would 
be  ise.  The  primary  sense  is  doubtless  to  set,  to  fix, 
to  congeal,  or  harden.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  G. 
etsra,  iron  ;  perhaps  also  to  L.  os,  a  bone.] 

1.  Water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or  in  a  solid 
state  ;  a  solid,  transparent,  brittle  substance,  formed 
by  the  congelation  of  a  fluid,  by  means  of  the  ab- 
straction of  the  heat  necessary  to  preserve  its  fluidity, 
or,  to  use  common  language,  congealed  by  cold. 

2.  Concreted  sugar. 

To  break  the  ice,  is  to  make  the  first  opening  to 
any  attempt;  to  remove  the  first  obstructions  or  dif- 
ficulties ;  to  open  the  way.  Shak. 
ICE,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  convert  into  ice. 
Fletcher. 

2.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar ;  to  frost. 

3.  To  chill ;  to  freeze.  [Puller. 
ICE'BERG,  7i.*  [ice  and  G.  berg,  a  hill.] 

A  hill  or  mountain  of  ice,  or  a  vast  body  of  ice 
floating  on  the  ocean. 

This  term  is  applied  to  such  elevated  masses  as 
exist  in  the  valleys  of  the  frigid  zones ;  to  those 
which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  fixed  ice  ;  and  to 
ice  of  great  thickness  and  hight  in  a  floating  state. 
These  lofty  floating  masses  are  sometimes  detached 
from  the  icebergs  on  shore,  and  sometimes  formed 
at  a  distance  from  any  land.  They  are  found  in 
both  the  frigid  zones,  and  are  sometimes  carried 
toward  the  equator  as  low  as  40°.  Ed.  Encyc. 

TCE'-BIRD,  7i.    A  bird  of  Greenland. 

ICE'BLINK,  77.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  bright 
appearance  near  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  ice, 
and  observed  before  the  ice  itself  is  seen.      Encyc. 

ICE'-BOAT,  77.  A  strong  boat,  commonly  propelled 
by  steam,  used  to  break  a  passage  through  ice. 

2.  A  boat  for  sailing  on  the  surface  of  ice  ;  much 
used  in  Holland.  Hebert. 

ICE'-BOUND,  a,     In  seamen's  language,  totally  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  advancing. 
Mar.  Diet. 

ICE'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.    Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice.  Gray. 

ICE'-CREAM,  n.  Cream  flavored  and  congealed  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cream,  the 
materials  of  a  custard  are  used. 

ICE'-FALLS,  77.  pi.  Falls  composed  of  ice.    Coleridge. 

ICE'-FLOE,  77.    A  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

ICE'-GLaZ-JSD,  a.    Glazed  or  incrusted  with  ice. 
Coleridge. 

ICE'-HOUSE,  n.  [ice  and  house  ]  A  repository  for 
the  preservation  of  ice  during  warm  weather;  a  pit 
with  a  drain  for  conveying  off"  the  water  of  the  ice 
when  dissolved,  and  usually  covered  with  a  roof. 

ICE'-ISLE,  (Ise'Ile,)  n.  [ice  and  isle.)  A  vast  body 
of  floating  ice,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  the  Atlantic, 
off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  J.  Barlow. 

When  flat  and  extending  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight,  it  is  called  field  ice ;  when  smaller,  but  of  very 
large  dimensions,  it  is  called  a  floe ;  when  lofty,  an 
iceberg.  There  are  numerous  other  terms  for  the 
different  appearances  of  floating  ice.       Ed.  Encyc. 

ICE'LAND-ER,  77.    A  native  of  Iceland. 

ICE-LAND'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Iceland  ;  and  as  a 
noun,  the  language  of  the  Icelanders. 

ICE'LAND-MOSS,  n.*  A  kind  of  lichen  common  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  tonic  and 
nutritive. 

ICE'LAND-SPaR,  77.    Calcareous  spar,  in  laminated 
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masses,  easily  divisible  Into  rhombs,  perfectly  similar 
to  the  primitive  rhomb.  Cleaveland. 

XCE'-PLaIN,  n.    A  plain  of  ice.  Coleridge. 

ICE'-PLANT,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mesembryan- 
themum,  sprinkled  with  pellucid,  glittering,  watery 
vesicles.  Encyc. 

ICE'SPSR,  7i.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  the  crystals  of 
which  resemble  ice.  Jameson. 

ICE'-TONGS,  77.  pi.    Large  iron  nippers  for  handling 

serve;  the 

Brande. 

ICH-NEU'MON,  7t.*  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  iXvevuiov,  from 
ixvcvoi,  to  follow  the  steps,  lyyoi,  a  footstep ;  a  fol- 
lower of  the  crocodile.] 

An  animal  of  the  genus  Viverra,  or  Mangusta. 
Its  body  is  dotted  equally  all  over  ;  dirty  yellow  and 
slate  color,  each  hair  being  annulated  alternately 
with  these  tints  ;  paws  and  muzzle  black  ;  tail  long 
and  terminated  by  a  diverging  tuft.  It  inhabits  Egypt 
and  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  mice,  and  all 
sorts  of  small  animals.  It  is  domesticated.  Its 
native  name  is  JsTems. 

Ichneumon  fly ;  a  genus  of  flies,  of  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera,  containing  several  thousand  species. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  petiolated,  or  joined  to 
the  body  by  a  pedicle.  These  animals  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  other  insects, 
as  the  ichneumon  is  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile.  Encyc. 

ICH-NEfJ-MON'I-DAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  ichneu- 
moniite,  a  family  of  predaceous  insects. 

I€H-NO-GRAPH'"ie,         \   a.      [See   Ichkogkaphy.] 

ICH-NO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  \  Pertaining  to  ichnogra- 
pby  ;  describing  a  ground-plot. 

ICH-NOCRA-PHY,  77.  [Gr.  i%voc,  a  footstep,  and 
ypatpco,  to  describe.] 

In  drawing,  a  plan ;  a  horizontal  section  of  a 
building,  or  i >t 1 1 er  object,  showing  its  true  dimensions 
according  to  a  geometric  scale.  Hebert. 

I'CHOR,  77.     [Gr.  tXwp.] 

1.  A  thin,  watery  humor,  like  serum  or  whey. 

2.  Colorless  matter  (lowing  from  an  ulcer. 
I'CHOR-OUS,  a.     Like  ichor;  thin;  watery;  serous. 
ieH'THY-O-eOL,         )  n.     [Gr.   iX6vs,  a  fish,  and 
ICH'THY-O-COL-LA,  (       koXX.i,  glue.] 

Fish-glue  ;  isinglass  ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the 
sounds  of  fish.  Tooke. 

ICH-THY-O-DOR'U-LITE,  77.  [Gr.  ix6vs,  a  fish, 
iopv,  a  spear,  p.""*  Aifloc,  stone.] 

The  fossil  (loi»     .srjie  of  certain  fishes.  Humble. 
I€H-THY-OG'RA-PHV,  77.     [Gr.  ix6vs  and  ypatfito.] 

A  treatise  on  fishes. 
I€H'THY-OID,  a.     [Gr.  iX6vc,  fish,  and  eiSos,  form.] 
A  term  applied  to  saurians  having  many  of  the 
characters  of  a  fish.  P.  Cyc. 

ICH'THY-O-LITE,  77.  [Gr.  ix6vs,  a  fish,  and  Ait^s, 
a  stone.] 

Fossil  fish  ;  or  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  fish  in 
rock.  Hitchcock. 

ICH-THY-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  ichthy- 
ology. 
ieH-THY-OL'O-GIST,  n.    [See  Ichthyology.]    One 

versed  in  ichthyology. 
I€H-THY-OL'0-GY,77.    [Gr.  iX6vs,  a  fish,  and  \oyOS, 
discourse.] 

The  science  of  fishes,  or  that  part  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fishes,  their  structure,  form,  and  classifica- 
tion, their  habits,  uses,  &c.     Encyc.     Eiin.  Encyc. 
ieH'THY-O-MAN-CY,  ?t.    Divination   by  the  heads 

of  fishes. 
ICH-THY-OPH'A-GIST,  it.     [Gr.  iXevs,  a  fish,  and 
<payo>,  to  eat.] 

One  who  eats  or  subsists  on  fish. 
I€H-THY-OPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.   iX0vc,  fish,  and 
(bayco,  to  eat.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish.  D'rfnville. 

ICH-THY-OPH'A-GY,  77.     [Supra.]    The  practice  of 

eating  fish. 
IGH-THY-OPH-THAL'MITE,  n.     [Gr.  iXdvs,  a  fish, 
and  0(/>f)nA/7  s,  an  eye.] 
Fish-eve-stone.     [See  Afophyllite.] 
ICH-THY-O-SAU'RUS,  n.    [Gr.  iX6vs,  a  fish,  and 
oavpos,  a  lizard.] 

The  fish-lizard,  an  extinct  marine  animal,  whose 
fossil  remains  are  found  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  whose  skeleton  combines  in  its  structure 
the  characteristics  of  a  fish  with  those  of  a  crocodile. 
[Sometimes  written  Ichthyosatjr.]  Buckland. 

ICH-THY-o'SIS,  77.     [Gr.]     A  roughness  of  the  skin, 

which  becomes  thick,  hard,  and  scaly. 
I'CI-CLE,  (i'sik-kl,)  n.     [Sax.  iees-geccl,  D.  yskegel, 
me.    Kegel  is  a  cone  or  ninepin.l 
pendent  conical   mass  of  ice,   lormed  by  the 
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freezing  of  water  or  other  fluid  as  it  flows  down 
an  inclined  plane,  or  collects  in  drops  and  is  sus- 
pended.   In  the  north  of  England,  it  is  called  irMe. 

I'CI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  icy,  or  of  being 
very  cold. 
2.  The  state  of  generating  ice. 

I'CING,  ppr.     Covering  with  ice.  Byron 

2.  Covering  with  concreted  sugar. 

I'CING,  7i.    A  covering  of  concreted  sugar. 

I'CON,  n.     [Gr.  ukwv,  an  image,  from  cikio,  to  resem- 


I-eON'O-CL  ASM,  7i.  The  act  of  breaking  or  destroy- 
ing images,  as  of  idolaters. 

I-CON'O-CLAST,  7!.  [Fr.  iconoclastc ;  Gr.  eutav, 
an  image,  and  xXaorric,  a  breaker,  from  kaizuj,  to 
break.] 

A  breaker  or  destroyer  of  images  ;  a  name  which 
Roman  Catholics  give  to  those  who  reject  the  use  of 
images  in  religious  worship.  Encyc 

I-CON-O-CLAST'lC,  a.    Breaking  images. 

I-€ON-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  eiKiau,  an  image,  and 
ypa0t.i,  to  describe.] 

The  description  of  images  or  ancient  statues, 
busts,  semi-busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

I-CON-OL'A-TER,  ti.  [Gr.  hkui/,  an  image,  and  Xo- 
rpev;,  a  servant.] 

One  that  worships  images  ;  a  name  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

I-CON-OL'O-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  einiov,  an  image,  and  Xoyos, 
a  discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical  represent- 
ations. Johnson. 

I-CO-SA-He'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  eikocti,  twenty,  and  iipa, 
seat,  basis.] 
Having  twenty  equal  sides  or  faces. 

I-eO-SA-HE'DRON,  n.  [Supra.]  A  solid  of  twenty 
equal  sides  or  faces. 

In  geometry,  n  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty 
equal  and  similar  triangular  pyramids  whose  vertices 
meet  in  the  center  of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circum- 
scribe it.  Encyc.     Enfield. 

I-eO-SAN'DRI-A,n.p!.[Gr.  cikooi,  twenty,  and  dyt/p, 
a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx.  Limue.us. 

I-CO-SAN'DRl-AN,  j  a.   Pertaining    to   the    class  of 

I-eO-SAN'DROUS,  \  plants  Icosandria ;  having 
twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

ie-TEIl'ie,  (  o.     [L.  ictcricus,  from  icterus,  jaun- 

ie-TER'ie-AL,  j      dice.] 

1.  Affected  wilh  the  .jaundice. 

2.  Good  in  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 
I€-TER'ie,  77.     A  remedy  for  the  jaundice.       Swift. 

reSi-ToSsf'  | a-   tL-  ^<™s>  Jaundice-] 

Yellow ;  having  the  color  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice. 
I'CY,  a.    [from  ice.]    Abounding  with  ice;  as,  the  icy 
regions  of  the  north. 

2.  Cold  ;  frosty ;  as,  icy  chains.  Shale. 

3.  Made  of  ice. 

4.  Resembling  ice ;  chilling. 

Religion  lays  not  an  icy  band  on  the  true  joys  of  li 


5.  Cold ;  frigid  ;  destitute  of  affection  or  passion. 

Shak. 

6.  Indifferent;  unaffected  ;  backward.         Shale. 
I'CY-PEARL-.ED,  (-nerld,)  a.    Studded  with  spangles 

of  ice.  Milton. 

I'D  ;  contracted  from  /  would  or  I  had. 
ID. ;  contracted  from  idem. 

I-De'A,  n.     [L.  idcai  Fr.  idee;  Gr.  iSca,  from  £t<5oj,  to 
see,  L.  video.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  is  seen;  hence,  form,  im- 
age, model  of  any  thing  in  the  mind  ;  that  which  is 
held  or  comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

I  have  used  the  word  idea,  to  express  whatever  is 
meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it 
is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  think- 
ing. Locke. 

Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the 
immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, that  I  call  an  idea.  Locke. 

The  attention  of  the  understanding  to  the  objects 
acting  on  it,  by  which  it  becomes  sensible  of  the  im- 
pressions they  make,  is  called  by  logicians  percep- 
tion ;  and  the  notices  themselves,  as  they  exist  in  the 
mind,  as  the  materials  of  thinking  and  knowledge, 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ideas. 

Encyc,  art.  Logic. 

An  idea  is  the  reflex  perception  of  objects,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impression  has  been  felt  by  the 
mind.  Encyc. 

In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  conception,  apprehension,  notion.  To  have  an 
idea  of  any  thing  is  to  conceive  it.  In  philosophical 
me,  it  does  not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
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we  call  thought  or  conception,  but  some  object  of 
thought.  Raid. 

According  to  modern  writers  on  mental  philosophy, 
an  idea  is  the  object  of  thought,  or  the  notice  wlu'ch 
the  mind  takes  of  its  perceptions. 

Darwin  uses  idea  for  a  notion  of  external  things 
which  our  organs  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally  ; 
and  he  defines  it,  a  contraction,  motion,  or  configura- 
tion of  the  fibers  which  constitute  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  sense  ;  synonymous  with  which  he  sometimes 
uses  sensual  motion,  in  contradistinction  to  muscular 
motion,  Zo'on. 

2.  In  popular  use,  idea  signifies  notion,  conception, 
thought,  opinion,  and  even  purpose  or  intention. 

Burke. 

3.  Image  in  the  mind. 

Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thoughts.  Fair/ax. 

\A  bad  use  of  the  word.] 

4.  An  opinion  ;  a  proposition.    These  decisions  are 


There  will  always  be  a  wkf-  int-tv.  1  I  "twecn  practical  and  vital 
excellence.  Humbler. 

2.  Visionary  ;  existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  on- 
ly ;  as,  ideal  good. 

3.  That  considers  ideas  as  images,  phantasms,  or 
forms  in  the  mind ;  as,  the  ideal  theory  or  philoso- 

I-DE'A-LESS,  a.  [idea  and  less.]  Destitute  of  ideas. 
Mian. 

I-DE'AL-ISM,  7t.  The  system  or  theory  that  makes 
every  thing  to  consist  in  ideas,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  material  bodies.  Walsh. 

I-De'AL-IST,  ti.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  ide- 
alism. 

I-DE-AL'I-TY,  77.  A  lively  imagination,  united  to  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  forming,  in  its  higher  exercises, 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  creative  genius  in 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Combe. 

I-DE-AL-I-ZA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  forming  in  idea. 

I-DE'AL-IZE,  v.  i.    To  form  ideas. 

I-DE'AL-LY,  ado.    Intellectually  ;  mentally  ;  in  idea. 

£7-07071. 

I-DE'aTE,  v.  t.    To  form  in  idea;  to  fancy.    '[JVotin 

use.]  Donne. 

T'DEU,    [L.]     The  same. 

r-DE.\"Tl€,  a.     Identical,  which  see.     [Rarely  used.] 
I-DEN'TIC-AL,   a.     [Fr.  identique;  Sp.  identico ;  from 

L.  idem,  the  same.] 

The  same  ;  not  different ;  as,  the  identical  person  ; 
We  found  on  the  thief  the 
lost. 

M>i'..\'TfC-AL-LY,  ado.    With  sameness. 
I-DEN'Tie-AL-NESS,  n.    Sameness. 
I-DEN-TI-FI-CA'TION,   ti.     The   act  of  making  or 

proving  tobo  the  same. 
I-DEN'TI-Fl-ED,  pp.    Ascertained  or  made  to  be  the 

same. 
I-DEN'TI-F?,  v.  t.    [L.  idem,  the  same,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

1.  To  ascertain  or  prove  to  ho  the  same.  The  own- 
er of  the  goods  found  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
thief,  and  identified  them. 

2.  To  make  to  be  the  same;  to  unite  or  combine 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  interest,  purpose, 
or  intention ;  to  treat  as  having  the  same  use  ;  to 
consider  as  the  same  in  effect. 
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fense.  British  Declaration,  Jan.  1805. 

Every  precaution  i;  I  afen  L-!  idcnnjij  lb.    inbresls  of  the  people, 

and  of  the  rulers.  Ramsay. 

I-DEN'TI-FV,  v.  i.    To  become  the  same ;  to  coalesce 
in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  &c. 

An  enlightemd  s  [f-iol.-r.-si ,  which,  when  well  understood,  they 
tell  us  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and 
public.  Burke. 

I-DEN'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Ascertaining  or  proving  to 
be  the  same. 

2.  Making  the  same  in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effi- 
cacy, &c. 
I-DEN'TI-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  identiti.] 

Sameness,  as  distinguished  from  similitude  and 
diversity.  We  speak  of  the  identity  of  goods  found, 
the  identity  of  persons,  or  of  personal  identity. 

Locke.     South. 
ID-E-O-GRAPH'IC,         )  „      r.~     „„,,  nr     „   j,     i 
ID-E-0-GRAPII'I€-AL,  {  "■    l'dea  and  Gr"  rP<«l>»-] 
Representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds,  as 
the   digit   9,  which  to   an   Englishman    represents 
nine,  and  to  a  Frenchman  neuf.  Brande. 

ID-E-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  ideology. 
ID-E-OL'O-GIST,  7i.  One  who  treats  of  ideas. 
ID-E-OL'O-GY,  ti.     [idea  and  Gr.  Aoyoc.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  ideas,  or  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  or 
the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Jefferson,  iv.  297. 

2.  The  science  of  mind.  Stewart. 


IDI 

IDES,  7i.  pi.  [L.  idus.  Qu.  the  Hetrurian  iduo,  to  di- 
vide, the  root  of  wide,  divide,  individual.  The  ety- 
mology is  not  ascertained.] 

In  the,  ancient  Roman  ralmdar,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  other  months.  Eight  days  in  each  month 
often  pass  by  this  name,  but  only  one  strictly  receives 
it,  the  others  being  called  the  day  before  the  ides, 
the  third  from  the  ides,  and  so  on,  backward,  to  the 
eighth  from  the  ides.  Encyc.     Brande. 

ID  EST     [L.1     That  is. 

ID-I-Oe'RA-SY,?!.  [Gr.  1610c,  proper,  peculiar  to  one's 
self,  and  Kpaaic,  mixture,  temperament,  from  Ktpaoj, 
Kepavtivui,  to  mix.] 

Peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  that  temperament,  or 
state  of  constitution,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  person. 

ID-lIo-CRAT'ie-AL,  j  a"    Pecul,ar  in  constitution 
ID'1-O-CY,  «.     [Gr.  tcuooTfta.     See  Idiot.] 

A  defect  of  understanding  ;  properly,  a  natural  de 
feet. 

Idiocy  and  lunacy  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crime.  Encyc. 

ID-I-O-E-LEC'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  iSwc,  separate  from 
others,  peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  electric] 

Electric  per  se,  or  containing  electricity  in  its  natu- 
ral state.  Gregory. 
ID'I-OM,  n. t  [Fr.  idiomc;  L.  idioma,  from  Gr.  toiorna, 
from    icuoc,  proper,  or   peculiar  to  one's  self.     The 
root  of  tjioj  is  that  of  divide,  Hetrurian  iduo,  Eng 


e,  Ar.   tXj  badda,  to  separate.    Class  Ed, 


1.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language  ; 
peculiarity  of  expression  or  phraseology.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  forms  of 
speech  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  lan- 
guage. 

And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech.  Prior. 

2.  The  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a  language. 

He  followed  the  Latin  language,  but  did  not  comply  with  the 
idiom  of  oure.  Dryden. 

3.  Dialect. 

ID-IO-MAT'I€,         \a.    Peculiarto  a  language  ;  per- 

ID-I-O-MAT'IO-AL,  j  taining  to  the  particular  gen- 
ius or  modes  of  expression  which  belong  to  a  lan- 
guage :  as,  an  idiomatic  phrase. 

ID-I-O-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  idiom 
of  a  language. 

ID-I-O-PATH'ie,  a.  [See  Idiopatht.]  Pertaining 
to  or  indicating  a  disease  not  preceded  and  occasioned 
bv  any  other  disease  ;  opposed  to  Symptomatic. 

ID-i-O  PATIl'lC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
idiopathic  disease  ;  not  svmptoniaticaliy. 

ID-I-OP'A-THY,  ti.  [Gr.  te.oi,  pruper,  peculiar,  and 
natioc,  suffering,  disease,  from  7runx'">  to  suffer.] 

1.  A  morbid  state  or  condition  not  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  any  other  disease. 

2.  Peculiar  affection.  More. 
ID-I-O-RE-PUL'SIVE,  a.    Repulsive  by  itself;  as,  the 

idiiiri'piilsive  power  of  heat. 
ID-I-O-SYN'CRA-SY,  71.  [Gr.  1010c,  proper,  aw,  with, 
and  Kpaaic,  temperament.] 

A  peculiarity  of  constitution  and  susceptibility  oc- 
casioning certain  peculiarities  of  effect  from  the  im- 
press of  extraneous  influences  or  agencies.  Synon- 
ymous Wilh   IllIOCRASY. 

ID-IO-SYN-€RAT'ie,  a.  Of  pe.culiar  temper  or  dis- 
position. 

ID'I-OT,  71.  [L.  idiota;  Gr.  trjiwrr??,  private,  vulgar, 
unskilled,  from  ie<oc,  peculiar,  thai  is,  separate,  sim- 
ple ;  Sp.  and  It.  idiota  ;  Fr.  idiot.     See  Idiom.] 

1.  A  natural  fool,  or  fool  from  his  birth  ;  a  human 
being  in  form,  but  destitute  of  reason,  or  the  ordina- 
ry intellectual  powers  of  man. 

A  person  who  baa  undersell. lm^  enough  to  measure  a  yard  of 
cloth,  number  twenty  corr.ady,  tcil  die  days  of  the  week, 
&c,  is  not  an  vlvit  in  Lhe  eye  ol  Ihe  law.  Encyc. 

2.  A  foolish  person  ;  one  unwise. 

["  A  collection  of  picturesque  words,  found  among 
our  ancient  writers,  would  constitute  a  precious  sup- 
plement to-the  history  of  our  language.  Far  more 
expressive  than  our  term  of  executioner  is  their  sol- 
emn one  of  the  deathsman  ; —  than  our  vagabond  their 
scatterling ;  —  than  our  idiot 'or  /  miotic  their  moonling  ; 
a  word  which,  Mr.  Gifford  observes,  should  not  have 
been  suffered  to  grow  obsolete." 
DVsracli,  CurioKiiics  of  Literature,  2d  series, 

2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  407.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
[See  Innocent.] 

ID'I-OT-CY,  n.    State  of  being  an  idiot. 

ID-I-OT'IC,         )  a.     Like  an  idiot;    foolish;    sot- 

ID-I-OT'ie-AL,  (       tish. 

ID-I-OT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an 
idiot. 

ID-I-OT'I-€ON,  n.  [Gr.]  A  dictionary  of  a  particu- 
lar dialect,  cr  of  the  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
one  part  of  a  country.  Brande. 

ID'I-OT-ISH,  a.  Like  an  idiot ;  partaking  of  idiocy ; 
foolish.  Paley. 

ID'I-OT-ISM,  n.    [Fr.  idiotisme ;  It.  and  Sp.  idiotismo , 
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1.  An  idiom  ;  a  peculiarity  of  expression  ;  a  mode 
of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language ;  a  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  words  and  phrases. 

Scholars  sometimes  give  terminations  and  idiodsms,  Buitable  to 
their  native  language,  to  words  newly  invented.        Hale. 

2.  Idiocy.  Beddoes,  Hygeia. 
But  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  this  word  to  its 

proper  signification,  and  keep  idiocy  and  idiotism  dis- 
tinct. 

ID'[-OT-IZE,7j   i.     To  become  stupid.      Pcrs.  Letters. 

I'DLE,  (I'dl,)  a.t[Sax.  idel,  ydel,  vain,  empty  ;  G.  eitel, 
mere,  pure,  idle,  frivolous  ;  D.  ydel,  vain,  empty,  idle  ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  idel,  mere,  pure,  unmixed.  See 
Addle.     Class  Dl,  No.  6,  16,  25,  29.] 

1.  Not  employed  ;  unoccupied  with  business ;  in- 
active ;   doing  nothing. 

Why  stand  ye  here  ail  the  day  idle  ?  —  Matt.  xx. 

To  be  idle,  is  to  be  vicious.  Rambler. 

2.  Slothful ;  given  to  rest  and  ease ;  averse  to  la- 
bor or  employment ;  lazy  ;  as,  an  idle  man  ;  an  idle 
fellow. 

3.  Affording  leisure;  vacant;  not  occupied ;  as, 
idle  time  ;  idle  hours. 

4.  Remaining  unused  ;  unemployed ;  applied  to 
Hangs ;  as,  my  sword  or  spear  is  idle. 

5.  Useless  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual ;  as,  idle  rage. 

Down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  Milton. 

6.  Unfruitful ;  barren  ;  not  productive  of  good. 

Of  antres  vast  and  idle  deserts.  Shak. 

Idle  weedB.    [06s.]  Shak. 

7.  Trifling;  vain;  of  no  importance;  as,  an  idle 
story  ;  an  idle  reason ;  idle  arguments. 

Hooker.     Dryden.     Swift. 

8.  Unprofitable ;  not  tending  to  edification. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  tln-y  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  —  Matt.  xii. 

Idle  differs  from  lazy  ;  the  latter  implying  constitu- 
tional or  habitual  aversion  or  indisposition  to  labor  or 
action,  sluggishness  ,  whereas  idle,  in  its  proper  sense, 
denotes  merely  unemployed.  An  industrious  man 
may  be  idle,  but  he  can  not  be  laiy. 
I'DLE,  v.  i.  To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction,  or 
without  being  employed  in  business. 

To  idle  away;   in  a  transitive  sense,  to  spend  in 
idleness  ;  as,  to  idle  away  time. 
I'DLE-HEAD-ED,  (I'dl-hed-ed,)  a.      [idle  and  head.] 
Foolish  ;  unreasonable.  Carew. 

2.  Delirious  ;  infatuated.     (Little  used.] 

L'Estrange. 
I'DLE-NESS,  n.    Abstinence  from  labor  or  employ- 
ment ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  unemployed  in 
labor,  or  unoccupied  in  business;  the  state  of  doing 
nothing.    Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Through  the  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth  through. 
—  Eccles.  x. 

2.  Aversion  to  labor  ;  reluctance  to  be  employed, 
or  to  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind ;  laziness ; 
sloth  ;  sluggishness.  This  is  properly  laziness  ;  but 
idleness  is  often  t lie  effect  of  laziness,  and  sometimes 
this  word  may  be  used  for  it. 

3.  Unimportance  ;  trivialness. 

Apes  of  idleness.  Shak. 

4.  Inefficacy  ;  uselessness.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Barrenness;  worthlessness.     [Little  used.] 

6.  Emptiness  ;  foolishness  ;  infatuation  ;  as,  idle- 
ness of  brain.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

I'DLE-Pa-TED,  a.     Idle-headed;    stupid.     Overbury. 

I'DLER,  n.  One  who  does  nothing  ;  one  who  spends 
his  time  in  inaction,  or  without  being  engaged  in 
business. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard.  Ralegh. 

I'DLES-BY,  (I'dlz-be,)  n.  An  idle  or  lazy  person. 
[Not  used.]  Whitlock. 

I'DLING,  ppr.     Spending  in  idleness  or  inaction. 

I'DLY,  ado.  In  an  idle  manner ;  without  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Lazily  ;  sluggishly. 

3.  Foolishly  ;  uselessly ;  in  a  trifling  way. 

A  shilling  spent  idly  by  a  fool,  may  be  3aved  by  a  wis-r  person. 
Franklin. 

4.  Carelessly;  without  attention.  Prior. 

5.  Vainly  ;  ineffectually  ;  as,  to  reason  idly  against 
truth. 

ID'O-eRASE,  n.     [Gr.  igca,  form,  and  upaoric,  mix- 
*    ture  ;  a  mixed  figure.] 

A  mineral,  occurring  either  in  massive  or  in  modi- 
fied square  prisms,  presenting  a  handsome  brown  or 
brownish-yellow  color.  It  consists  essentially  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  lime.  It  is  the  Vesuvian  of  Wer- 
ner.    Cyprine  is  the  name  of  a  rose-red  variety. 

Dana. 
I'DOL,  n.     [Fr.  idole  ;    It.  and  Sp.  idolo  ;    L.  idotum  ; 
Gr.  ei6oi\ov,  from  tt <5os,  form,  or  tteioj,  to  see.] 

1.  An  image,  form,  or  representation,  usually  of  a 
man  or  other  animal,  consecrated  as  an  object  of 
worship;  a  pagan  deity.  Idols  are  usually  statues  or 
images,  carved  out  of  wood  or  stone,  or  formed  of 
metals,  particularly  silver  or  gold. 

The  £ode  of  the  nations  arc  idols.  —  Ps.  xcvi. 
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2.  An  image. 

Nor  ever  idol  seemed  bo  much  alive.  Dryden. 

3.  A  person  loved  and  honored  to  adoration.  The 
prince  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 

4.  Any  thing  on  which  we  set  our  affections ;  that 
to  which  we  indulge  an  excessive  and  sinful  attach- 
ment. 

Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.  —1  John  v. 
An  idol  is  any  thing  which  usurps  tha  placeof  God  in  the  hearts 
of  his  rational  creatures.  S.  Miller. 

5.  A  representation.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
I-DOL'A-TER,   n.      [Fr.   idolatre;   L.  idololatra  ;  Gr. 

eiScoXoXarpnc.     See  Idolatry.] 

1.  A  worshiper  of  idols  ;  one  who  pays  divine 
honors  to  images,  statues,  or  representations  of  any 
thing  made  by  hands  ;  one  who  worships  as  a  de- 
ity that  which  is  not  God  ;  a  pagan. 

2.  An  adorer  ;  a  great  admirer.  Hurd. 
T-DOL'A-TRESS,  n.    A  female  worshiper  of  idols. 
I-DO-LAT'RIC-AL,  a.    Tending  to  idolatry. 
I-DOL'A-TRIZE,  v.  i.    To  worship  idols. 
I-DOL'A-TRIZE,  v.  t.    To  adore  ;  to  worship. 

Ainsworih. 

I-DOL' A-TRIZ-ED,  pp.    Worshiped  ;  adored. 

I-DOL'A-TKlZ-ING,  ppr.     Adoring  ;  worshiping. 

I-DOL'A-TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  idolatry  ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  or  of  the  worship  of 
false  gods ;  consisting  in  the  worship  of  idols ;  as, 
idolatrous  worship. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive  at- 
tachment or  reverence  ;  as,  an  idolatrous  veneration 
for  antiquity. 

I-DOL' A-TROUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  idolatrous  manner ; 
with  excessive  reverence.  Hooker. 

I-DOL' A-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  idolatrie ;  L.  idololatria;  Gr. 
ctduXoXarptta;  ctioXcov,  idol,  and  \arpevco,  to  wor- 
ship or  serve.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  any  thing 
made  by  hands,  or  which  is  not  God. 

Idolatry  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  worship  of  images, 
statues,  pictures,  &c,  made  by  hands;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  or  of  demons,  angels,  men,  and  animals. 

Eacyc. 

2.  Excessive  attachment  or  veneration  for  any 
thing,  or  that  which  borders  on  adoration. 

I'DOL-ISH,  a.     Idolatrous.  Miltor 

I'DOL-ISM,  n.     The  worship  of  idols.     [Little  useo 
Miltoi- 

I'DOL-IST,  n.  A  worshiper  of  images ;  a  poetical 
word.  Milton. 

I'DOL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  love  to  excess ;  to  love  or  reve- 
rence to  adoration  ;  as,  to  idolize  gold  or  wealth  ;  to 
idolize  children ;  to  idolize  a  virtuous  magistrate  or  a 
hero. 

I'DOL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Loved  or  reverenced  to  ado- 
ration. 

I'DOL-IZ-ER,  n.    One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  rever- 

I'DOL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Loving  or  revering  to  ah  excess 
bordering  on  adoration. 

I'1)OL-OUS,  a.     Idolatrous. 

I-DO'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   idoncus  ;   probably  from   the 
root  of  Gr.  ovvapai,  to  be  strong,  able,  or  sufficient.] 
Fit ;    suitable  ;    proper ;    convenient ;    adequate. 
[Ijttl  eased.]        '  Boyle. 

ID'RI-A-LIN,  n.  A  bituminous  substance  obtained 
from  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Brande. 

I'DYL,  n.  [L.  idyllium;  Gr.  et6vXXiou ;  suppled  to 
be  from  £i<S«s,  form.] 

A  short  poem  ;  properly,  a  short  pastoral  poem  ;  as, 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus. 

J.  E.  stands  for  L.  id  est,  that  is. 

IE'LAND,  or  rather  I'LAND,  n.  [G.  and  D.  eiland ; 
Sax.  calond,  iegland ;  composed  of  ie,  ea,  water,  Fr. 
can,  contracted  from  L.  aqua,  and  land.  This  is  the 
genuine  English  word,  always  used  in  discourse, 
though  in  spelling  it  has  been  changed  into  island, 
an  absurd  compound  of  Fr.  isle  and  land,  which  sig- 
nifies land-in-water  land,  or  rather  ieland-land.  Mit- 
ford  writes  this  word  Hand ;  and  in  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble it  was  always  written  Hand  or  yland ;  but  it  is 
probably  ton  late  to  hope  for  any  general  return  to 
the  true  spelling. 

1.  A  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as 
Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Borneo. 

2.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

IF,  v.  t.  Imperative,  contracted  from  Sax.  gif,  from 
gifan,  Goth,  giban,  to  give.  It  introduces  a  condi- 
tional sentence.  It  is  a  verb,  without  a  specified 
nominative.  In  like  manner  we  use  grant,  admit, 
suppose.  Regularly,  if  should  be  followed,  as  it  was 
formerly,  by  the  substitute  or  pronoun  tlrnt,  referring 
to  the  succeeding  sentence  or  proposition.  If  that 
John  shall  arrive  in  season,  I  will  send  him  with  a 
message.  But  that  is  now  omitted,  and  the  subse- 
quent sentence,  proposition,  or  affirmation,  may  be 
considered  as  the  object  of  the  verb.  Give  John 
shall  arrive  ;  grant,  suppose,  admit  that  he  shall  ar- 
rive, I  will  send  him  with  a  message.  The  sense  of 
if,  or  give,  in  this  use,  is  grant,  admit,  cause  to  be, 
let  the  fact  he,  let  the  thing  take  place.  If,  then,  is 
equivalent  to  grant,  allow,   admit.     "  If  thou  wilt, 


IGN 

thou  canst  make  me  whole,"   that  is,  thou  canst 
make  me  whole,  give  the  fact,  that  thou  wilt. 
If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 


2.  Whether  or  i 


Dryden. 


Uncertain  t/  by  augury  or  chance. 
So  in  French,  soit  que,  let  it  be  that. 
I'FAITH',  adv      [Abbreviation  of  in  faith.]     indeed; 

truly.  Altaic. 

IG-A-SU'RIC   ACID,  7i.    An   acid  found   c-moined 

with   strychnine  in  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius's 

bean.  Brande. 

IG-Na'RO,  n.  [It.]  A  term  formerly  used  for  blockhead. 
IG'NE-OUS,  a.      [L.  igneus,  from  ignis,  fire,   Sans. 

aghni  or  agnis,  or  agnih.     Bengal,  aag,  ogin,  Slav. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fire ;  as,  igneous 
particles  emitted  from  burning  wood. 

2.  Containing  fire  ;  having  the  nature  of  fire. 

3.  Resembling  fire  ;  as,  an  igneous  appearance. 

4.  In  geology,  proceeding  from  the  action  of  fire  ; 
as,  lavas  and  basalt  are  igneous  rocks.  Dana. 

IG-NES'CENT,  a.     [L.  ignescens,  ignesco,  from  ignis, 
fire.] 

Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel ; 
scintillating  ;  as,  i-nic.<a-:it  stones.  Fourcroy. 

IG-NES'CENT,  n.    A  stone  or  mineral  that  gives  out 
sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

Many  other  stones,  besides  this  class  of  ignescents,  produce  a 
real  scintillation  when  struck  against  steel.         Fourcroy. 

IG-NIF'ER-OUS,  n.    Producing  fire. 
ICNI-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  pp.     Formed  into  fire. 
IG-NIF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  ignifluus.] 

Flowing  with  fire.  Cockeram. 

IG'NI-F-?,  v.  t.     [L.  ignis  and  faeio.] 

To  form  into  fire.  Stukely. 

IG'NI-F-JMNG,  ppr.     Forming  into  fire. 
IG-NIG'E-NOUS,  a.     [L.  ignis  and  Gr.  ycvvaoi.] 

Produced  by  fire.    It  is  supposed   a  part  of  the 


crust  of  the  earth  is  ignigmous 

O-TENT,  a.     [I    ' 
erful.] 


IG-NIP'O-TENT. 


Ignis,  fire,  and  potens,  pow- 


Presiding  over  fire.  Vulcan  is  called  the  power 
ignipotent.  Pope. 

IG'NIS  FAT-tJ-US,  7i. ;  pi.  Ignes  Fatui.  [L.]  A 
meteor  or  light  that  appears  in  the  night,  over  marshy 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by  some 
inflammable  gas  ;  vulgarly  called  H'ill-with-the-wisp, 
and  Jack-with-a-lantern.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IG-NITE',  v.  t.     [L.  ignis,  fire.] 

1.  To  kindle  or  set  on  fire. 

2.  More  generally,  to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to 
render  luminous  or  red  by  heat ;  as,  to  ignite  char- 
coal or  iron.  Anthracite  is  ignited  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  bituminous  coal. 

IG-NITE',  v.  i.   To  take  fire  ;  to  become  red  with  heat. 
IG-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Set  on'  fire. 

2.  Rendered  red  or  luminous  by  beat  or  fire. 
IG-NIT'I-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  ignited. 
IG-NlT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  on  fire  ;    becoming  red 
with  heat. 
2.  Communicating  fire  to  ;  heating  to  redness. 
IG-NI»TION,  (ig-nish'un,)  n.    The  act  of  kindling, 
or  setting  on  fire. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  communicating  fire  or 
heat,  till  the  substance  becomes  red  or  luminous. 

3.  The  state  of  being  kindled  ;  more  generally,  the 
state  of  being  heated  to  redness  or  luminousSess. 

4.  Calcination. 

IG-NIV'O-MOUS,  a.  [L.  iguioomus,  ignis,  fire,  and 
vomo,  to  vomit.] 

Vomiting  fire  ;  as,  an  ignivomous  mountain,  a  vol- 
cano. Dcrham. 
IG-NO-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Ignobleness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ball. 
IG-NO'BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ignobilis  ;  in  and  nobilis 
See  Noble.] 


trio 


1.  Of  low  birth  or  family;  not  noble;  not  illu 


Mean  ; 


worthless  ;  as,  an  ignoble  plant. 
3.  Base;   not  honorable,   elevated,   or   generous; 
applied  to  feelings  and  actions  ;  as,  an  i<nioble  motive. 
IG-NO'BLE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  dignity  ;  meanness. 
Ainsworth. 
IG-N6'BLY,  adv.    Of  low  family  or  birth ;  as,  igno- 
bly born. 

2.  Meanly ;  dishonorably ;  reproachfully ;  disgrace- 
fully ;  basely.     The  troops  ignobly  fly. 
IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  ignominiosus.    See  Igno- 
miny.]   • 

1.  Incurring  disgrace ;  cowardly ;  of  mean  char- 
acter. 

Then  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

2.  Very  shameful ;  reproachful ;  dishonorable  ;  in- 
famous. To  be  hanged  for  a  crime  is  ignominious. 
Whipping,  cropping,  and  branding  are  ignominious 
punishments. 

3.  Despicable  ;  worthy  of  contempt ;  as,  an  igno- 
minious projector.  Swift 

IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS-LY,  adv.     Meanly  ;  disgracefully  ; 
shamefully. 
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Pictorial  Illustrations. 


■f  Su»  Tall*  of  Synonymt. 


ILL 

IG'NO-MIN-Y,  ».  [L.  ignominia;  in  and  noma, 
against  name  or  reputation  ;  Fr.  ignominies 

'Public  disgrace  under  tin-  imputation  of  dishonora- 
ble motives  or  conduct ;  shame ;  reproach ;  dishon- 
or; infamy. 

Their  generals  havr  ln'cn  ri  ctivptl  with  honor  after  their  defeat ; 

yours  with  ignominy  lifter  conquest.  Addison. 

Vice  begins  in  nasuda',  and  ends  in  Ignominy.  Rambler. 

IG'NO-MY,  71.    An  abbreviation  of  ignominy.    Shak. 
IG-NO-RA'MUS,  71.     [L.,  we  are  ignorant ;   from  ig- 

1.  The  indorsement  which  a  grand  jury  make  on 
a  bill  presented  to  them  for  inquiry,  when  there  is 
not  evidence  to  support  tin'  charges,  on  which  all  pro- 
ceedings are  stopped,  and  the  accused  person  is  dis- 
charged. 

2.  An  ignorant  person ;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge. South. 

IG'NO-RANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ignorantia;  ignoro, 
not  to  know;  ignarus,  ignorant;  in  and  gnarus, 
knowing.] 

1.  Want,  absence,  or  destitution  of  knowledge  ; 
the  negative  state  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been 
instructed  in  arts,  literature,  or  science,  or  has  not 
been  informed  of  facts.  Ignorance  may  be  general, 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  particular  subjects.  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  does  not  excuse  a  man  for  violating 
it.     Ignorance  of  facts  is  often  venial. 

Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error.  Jefferson. 

2.  Ignorances,  in  the  plural,  is  used  sometimes  for 
omissions  or  mistakes  ;  but  the  use  is  uncommon, 
and  not  to  be  encouraged. 

IG'NO-RANT,  a.t  [L.  ignorans.]  Destitute  of  knowl- 
edge ;  unjnstructed  or  uninformed  ;  untaught ;  un- 
enlightened. A  man  may  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  or 
of  any  art  or  science.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  others. 

2.  Unknown  ;  undiscovered  ;  a  poetical  use  ;  as, 
ignorant  concealment.  Shale. 

3.  Unacquainted  with. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dryden. 

4.  Unskillfully  made  or  done.     [Not  legitimate.] 

Poor  ignorant  Unifies.  Shale. 


Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 

Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach  ?  Denham. 

IG'NO-RANT-LY,  adv.  Without  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion, or  information. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignoranily  worship,  him  declare  I  to  you.  — 

2.  Unskillfully  ;  inexpertly.  A  man  may  mistake 
blunders  fur  beauties,  ami  univrantlu  admire  them. 

IG-NORE',  v.  t.     To  be  ignorant  of.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Boyle. 
2.  In  law,  the  grand  jury  are  said  to  ignore  a  bill, 
when  they  do  not  find  the  evidence  such  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  a  presentment.  Brandc. 

IG-NOS'CI-BLE,  a.  [L.  ignoscibilis.]  Pardonable. 
[JVot  used.] 

IG-NoTE',,  a.     [L.  ignotus.]     Unknown.     [JVot  used.] 

IG-UA'NA,  (-w'i'na,)  ?t.*  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
2.  The    Iguana   tuherculata,  the  common   Iguana 
of  South  America,  whose  flesh  is  eaten  and  esteemed 
delicious. 

IG-Ua'NO-DON,  n.  An  extinct  saurian  reptile.  The 
fossil  remains  of  this  animal  found  in  Tilgate  forest, 
and  at  Maidstone  in  England,  indicate  the  animal  to 
be  sixty,  seventy,  or  mete  feet  in  lenglh.    J\lantell. 

ILE ;  so  written  by  Pope  for  ailc,  a  walk  or  alley  in  a 
church  or  public  building.    [JVotinuse.] 
2.  An  ear  of  corn.     [JVot  used.]  Ainsworth. 

IL'E-US,  re.  [Gr.  i  \me  ]  The  technical  specific  name 
of  common  colic,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  , 

2.  Intestinal  intussusception,  from  the  hypothesis 
that  this  state  always  exists  in  common  colic. 

I'LEX,  7i.  [L.]  In  botany,  the  generic  name  of  the 
Holly  tree.  Also,  the  Quercus  ilex,  or  great  scarlet 
oak. 

TL'1-AC,  a.  [L.  iliacus,  from  ilia,  the  flank,  or  small 
intestines  ;  Gr.  EtAtcu,  to  wind.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lower  bowels,  or  to  the  ileum. 
The  iliac  passion  is  a  bad  form  of  ileus  or  common 
colic,  in  which  there  is  inversion  of  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  ' 


em,  composed  by  Homer,  in  twenty-four  books.  The 
subject  of  this  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  in 
describing  which,  the  poet  exhibits  the  miserable  ef- 
fects of  disunion  and  public  dissensions.  Hence  the 
phrase  Hias  malorum,  an  Iliad  of  woes  or  calamities, 
a  world  of  disasters.  Cicero. 

ILK,  a.     [Sax.  elc,  each.]     The  same  ;  each.     Spenser. 
In  Scottish,  the  phrase  of  that  ill;  denotes  that  a  per- 
son's surname  and  title  are  the  same;  as,  Grant  of 
tliat  ilk,  i.  e.,  Grant  of  Grant.  Jamieson. 

ILL,  a.     [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  evil,  Sax. 
yfel ;  but  this  is  doubtful.     It  is  in  Swedish  ilia,  and 
Dan.  ilde.] 
1.  Bad  or  evil,  in  a  general  sense;  contrary  to  good, 


ILL 

physical  or  moral ;  applied  to  things;  evil ;  wicked  ; 
wrong  ;  iniquitous  ;  as,  his  ways  are  ill ;  he  sets  an 
ill  example. 

2.  Producing  evil  or  misfortune  ;  as,  an  ill  star  or 
planet. 

3.  Bad;  evil;  unfortunate;  as,  an  SI  end;  an  ill 
fate. 

4.  Unhealthy;  insalubrious;  as,  an  ill  air  or  cli- 
mate. 

5.  Cross;  crabbed;  surly;  peevish;  as, tH nature; 
ill  temper. 

6.  Diseased  ;  disordered  ;  sick  or  indisposed  ;  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  its,  the  man  is  ill;  he  has  been  ill  a 
long  time ;  he  is  ill  of  a  fever. 

7.  Diseased  ;  impaired  ;  as,  an  ill  state  of  health. 

8.  Discordant ;  harsh ;  disagreeable ;  as,  an  ill 
sound. 

9.  Homely  ;  ugly  ;  as,  ill  looks,  or  an  ill  counte- 
nance. 

10.  Unfavorable ;  suspicious  ;  as  when  we  say, 
this  affair  bears  an  ill  look  or  aspect. 

11.  Rude  ;  unpolished  ;    as,  ill  breeding  ;  ill  man- 

12.  Not  proper;  not  regular  or  legitimate;  as,  an 
ill  expression  in  grammar. 

ILL,  7i.     Wickedness  ;  depravity  ;  evil. 

Exerts  iLs  II,  and  tin  n  llinws  oil  the  UL  Dryden. 

2.  Misfortune ;  calamity  ;  evil ;  disease ;  pain  ; 
whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or  prevents 
success. 

Who  can  nil  sense  of  others'  ills  escape 

Is  hut  a  brute  at  heit  in  human  shape.  TaU. 

ILL,  adv.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  or  perfectly.  He  is 
ill  at  ease. 

2.  Not  easily  ;  with  pain  or  difficulty.  He  is  ill 
able  to  sustain  the  burden. 

Ill  bears  the  sex  the  youthful  lovere'  fate, 
When  just  appn.adune,  to  tin-  nuptial  st  vie.  Dryden. 

Illy  is  sometimes  but  erroneously  used  for  ill. 

ILL,  prefixed  to  participles  of  Hie  present  tense,  and 
denoting  evil  or  wrong,  may  be  considered  as  a  noun 
governed  by  the  participle,  or  as  making  a  part  of  a 
compound  word  ;  as,  an  ill-iiuuning  man,  an  ill-de- 
signing man,  an  ill-boding  hour ;  that  is,  a  man 
meaning  ill,  an  hour  boding  ill.  It  is  more  conso- 
nant, however,  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  to 
treat  these  and  similar  wolds  as  compounds.  In 
some  cases,  as  before  the  participles  of  intransitive 
verbs,  ill  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
pound, as  in  ill-looking.  When  used  before  the  per- 
fect participle,  ill  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adverb, 
or  modifying  word,  or  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
compound  ;  as  in  ill-bred,  ill-governed,  ill-fated,  ill- 
favored,  ill-formed,  ill-minded.  In  these,  and  all  simi- 
lar connections,  it  might  be  well  to  unite  the  two 
words  in  a  compound  by  a  hyphen.  As  ill  may  be 
prefixed  to  almost  any  participle,  it  is  needless  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  a  list  of  such  words  for  insertion. 

II,  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  I,  stands  for 
in,  as  used  in  the  Latin  langnatie,  and  usually  de- 
notes a  negation  of  the  sense  of  the  simple  word  ;  as, 
illegal,  not  legal  ;  or  it  denotes  to  or  on,  and  merely 
augments  or  enforces  the  sense,  as  in  illuminate. 

IL-LAB'ILE,  a.  [See  Labile.]  Not  liable  to  fall  or 
err;  infallible.     [JVot  used.]  Cheyne. 

IL-LA-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  not  being  liable 
to  err,  fall,  or  apostatize.     [JVot  used.]  Cheyne. 

IL-LAC'ER-A-BLE,3.  [See  Lacerate.]  That  can 
not  be  torn  or  rent. 

IL-LAC'RY-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  illacrymabilis.]  Inca- 
pable of  weeping. 

IL-LAPSE',  (il-laps',)  71.     [See  Lapse.]    A  sliding  in; 
an  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  another. 
JVorris. 
2.  A  falling  on  ;  a  sudden  attack.  Thomson. 

IL-LAd'UE-ATE,  f  il-lak'we-ate,)  v.  t.  [L.  illaquco ; 
in  and  laanro,  to  insnare  ;  lat/wus,  a  snare.] 

To  insnare;  to  entrap;  to  entangle;  to  catch. 
[Little  used.]  More. 

■A 

catching  or  entrapping.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  A  snare. 
ILL'-AR-RANG'-ED,  a.    Not  well  arranged. 
ILL'-AS-ISORT'ED,  a.     Not  well  assorted. 
IL-La'TION,  71.     [L.  illatio ;  in  and  latio,  a  bearing  ; 
latus,  from  fero.] 

An  inference  from  premises ;   a  conclusion  ;  de- 
duction.    [Little  used.]  Locke. 
IL'LA-TIVE,  a.     [See  Illation.]      Relating   to  illa- 
tion ;    that  may  be  inferred ;  as,  an  illative  conse- 
quence. 

2.  That  denotes  an  inference ;  as,  an  illative  word 
or  particle,  as  then  and  therefore.  Watts. 

IL'LA-TIVE,  71.    That  which  denotes  illation  or  in- 
ference. Bp.  Hall. 
IL'LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  inference. 

Bp.  Richardson. 
IL-LAUD'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Laudable.]     Not  lauda- 
ble ;   not  worthy  of  approbation  or  commendation ; 
as,  an  illaudable  motive  or  act. 
2.  Worthy  of  censure  or  dispraise. 


ILL 

IL-LA-UD'A-BLY,  ado.    In   a   manner  unworthy  of 

praise  :  without  deserving  piaise.  Broome. 

ILL'-llAL'ANC-£D,(-bal'anst,)a.  Not  well  balanced. 
ILL'-BLOOD,  71.     Resentment ;  enmity. 

Quart.  Rev. 
ILL'-BRED,  a.     Not  well  bred  :  unpolite. 
ILL'-BREED'ING,  71.    Want  of  good  breeding;   un 

liSTifv^i"-     Not  we„  contrived. 

ILL-eON-DI"T10N-£D,  (-kon-dish'untl,)  o.  [See 
Condition.]     Being  in  bad  order  or  state. 

ILL'-CON-DUCT'ED,  a.    Badly  conducted. 

ILL'-€ON-SID'ER-£D,  a.    Not  well  considered. 

ILL'-DE-FTN'£D,  a.     Not  well  defined. 

ILL'-I)E-SEUV'£D,  a.     Not  well  deserved 

ILL'-DE-VIS'ED,  a.    Not  well  devised. 

ILL'-DI-RECT'ED,  a.    Not  well  directed. 

ILL'-WS-FoS'£D,  a.     Not  well  disposed. 

IL-LE'CE-BROUS,  a.     [L.  illecebrosus.] 

Alluring  ;  full  of  allurement.  ElyoL 

IL-LE'GAL,  a.  [See  Legal.]  Not  legal ;  unlawful ; 
contrary  to  law  ;  illicit ;  as,  an  illegal  act ;  illegal 
trade. 

IL-LE-GAL'I-TY,  71.  Contrariety  to  law  ;  unlawful- 
ness ;  as,  the  illegality  of  trespass,  or  of  false  impris- 


[L-I,K'(;AI,-T7,E,  r.  t.     To  render  unlawful. 

IL-LK.'GAL-IZ-iOD,  pp.    Rendered  unlawful. 

IL-Lrc'GAL  LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law; 
unlawfully ;  as,  a  man  illegally  imprisoned. 

Blackstone. 

IL-LK'GAL-NESS,  71.    Illegality. 

IL-LEG-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  illegi- 
ble. 

IL-LEG'I-BLE,  a.  [See  Legible.]  That  can  not  be 
read  ;  obscure  or  defaced  so  that  the  words  can  not 
be  known.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  write 
an  illegible  hand.  The  manuscripts  found  in  tho  ru 
ins  of  Herculaneum  are  mostly  illanl/lr, 

IL-LEG'I-BLE-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  illegible. 

IL-LEG'I-BLY.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  read, 
as,  a  letter  written  illegibly. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MA-CY,  71.  [See  Legitimate.]  ThB 
state  of  being  born  out  of  wedlock ;  the  state  of  bas- 
tardy. Blackstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  not  genuine,  or  of  legiti- 
mate origin. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MATE,a.  [See  Legitimate.]  Unlaw- 
fully begotten  ;  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  spurious;  as, 
an  illegitimate  son  or  daughter. 

2.  Unlawful  ;  contrary  to  law. 

3.  Not  legitimately  deduced  ;  illogical ;  as,  an  ille- 
gitimate inference. 

4.  Not  authorized  by  good  usage  ;  as,  an  illegiti- 
mate word. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MaTE,  v.  t.  To  render  illegitimate  ;  to 
prove  to  be  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize. 

Wotton. 
IL-LE-GIT'I-Ma-TED,    pp.      Rendered  illegitimate; 

proved  to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock. 
IL-LE-GIT'1-MATE-LY,  adv.     Not  in  wedlock  ;  with- 
out authority. 
IL-LE-GIT-I-Ma'TION,  71.    The  state  of  one  not  born 
in  wedlock.  Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  genuineness.  Martin. 

ILL'-E-aUII"P£D,  (-kwipt',)  a.    Not  well  equipped. 
IL-LEV'I-A-BLE,  a.     [in,  not,  and  Fr.  lever,  to  raise 
or  levy.] 
That  can  not  be  levied  or  collected.  Hale. 

ILL'-FaC-£D,  f-faste,)  a.     Having  an  ugly  face. 

Hall. 
ILL'-Fa-TED,  a.    Unfortunate. 

ILL'-Fa'VOR-jED,  a.  [ill  and  favored.]  Ugly  ;  Hi- 
looking;  wanting  beauty;  deformed. 

Ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed.  — Gen.  xli. 

ILL'-Fa'VOR-£D-LY,  adv.    With  deformity. 

2.  Roughly  ;  rudely.  Howell. 

ILL'-FA'VOK-£D-NESS,  71.     Ugliness;  deformity. 

ILL'-FIT-TED,  a.    Not  well  fitted. 

ILL'-FORM-ED,  a.     Not  well  formed. 

ILL'-FRAM-JDD,  a.     Not  well  framed. 

ILL'-FUR'N1SH-£D,  (-fur'nis>ht,)  a.  Not  well  fur- 
nished. 

ILL'-HAB'IT-ED,  a.    Not  well  habited 

IL-LIB'ER-AL,  a.  [See  Liberal.]  Not  liberal ;  not 
free  or  generous. 

2.  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous;  not  catholic;  of  a 
contracted  mind.  Cold  in  charity  ;  in  religion,  illib- 
eral. K.  Charles. 

3.  Not  candid  ;  uncharitable  in  judging. 

4.  Not  generous;  not  munificent;  sparing  of  gifts. 

Woodward. 

5.  Not  becoming  a  well-bred  man.  Harris. 

6.  Not  pure;  not  well  tun liori/.ed  or  elegant ;  as, 
illiberal  words  in  Latin.    [Unusual.]     Chesterfield. 

IL-LIB-ER-AL'I-TY,  71.    Narrowness  of  mind  ;   con- 
tractedness  ;  meanness  ;  want  of  catholic  opinions. 
2.  Parsimony;  want  of  munificence.  Bacon. 

IL-LIB'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  illiberal. 

JVcw  Jinn.  Reg.  ■ 
IL-LIB'ER-AL-IZ-£D,  pp.    Made  illiberal. 
lL-LIB'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr     Making  illiberal. 
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ILL 

IL-LIB'ER-AL-LY,  adv.    Ungenerously  ;  uncandidly  ; 

uncharitably  ;  disingenuously. 
2.  Parsimoniously. 
IL-L1CIT,  (il-lis'.,it,)  a.     [L.  illicitus ;   in  and  licitus, 

from  liceo,  to  permit.] 

Not  permitted  or  allowed  ;  prohibited  ;  unlawful  ; 

as,  an  illicit  trade  ;  illicit  intercourse  or  connection. 
IL  LK"IT-LY,  ado.     Unlawfully. 
IL-Uf'IT  XKSS,  n.     Unlawfulness. 
IL-LIC'IT-OUS,  a.    Unlawful. 
IL-LIGHT'JEN,  v.  t.      [See  Light,  Lighten.]      To 

enlighten.     [Not  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

ILL'-IM-AG'IN-ED,  a.     Not  well  imagined. 
IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE,    a.       [in,   not,   and    limit,   or  L. 

That  can  not  be  limited  or  bounded  ;  as,  the  illim- 
itable void.  Thomson. 
IL-LIM'IT-A-BLY,  ado.    Without  possibility  of  be- 
ing bounded. 
2.  Without  limits. 
IL-LIM-IT-A'TION,  n.    The  state  of  being  illimit- 
able. 
IL-LIM'IT-ED,  a.     [Fr.   illimiU  ;   in  and  L.  limes,  a 
limit.] 

Unbounded  ;  not  limited  ;  interminable.   Bp.  Hall. 
IL-LIM'IT-ED-NESS,7i.    Boundlessness;  the  state  of 
being  without  limits  or  restriction. 

The  absoluteness  and  ■ininiirt'lncsti  of  his  commission  was  much 
spoken  of.  Clarendon. 

ILL'-IN-FORM'ED,  a.     Not  well  informed. 
IL-Ll-Nl"TION,(il-le-nish'un,)  n.  [L.illinitus,  iilinio, 

to  anoint;  in  and  lino,  to  besmear.] 
A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  formed 

on  minerals. 


2.  A  rubbing  in  of  an  ointment  or  liniment. 

IL-LIT'ER-A-CY,  n.  [from  illiterate.]  The  state  of 
being  untaught  or  unlearned ;  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  letters;  ignorance.  Encyc. 

IL-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     Not  literal. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE,  a.t  [L.  illitcratus  ;  in  and  literatus  ; 
from  litcra,  a  letter.] 

Unlettered  ;  ignorant  of  letters  or  books  ;  un- 
taught; unlearned  ;  uninstructed  in  science  ;  as,  an 
illiterate  man,  nation,  or  tribe.  Wotton. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  igno- 
rance of  lettrr«,  books,  or  science.  Boyle. 

IL-LIT'ER-A-TLillE,  n.  Want  of  learning.  [Little 
used.]  Jiyliffe. 

ILL'-JUDG-ED,  a.     Not  well  judged. 

ILL'-LlV-£D,  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life.  [Little 
■used.]  Bp.  Hull. 

ILL'-LOOK-ING,  a.    Having  a  bad  look. 

ILL'-MANN-ED,  a.     Not  well  furnished  with  men 

ILL'-MEAN'ING,  a.     Meaning  ill  or  evil. 

ILL'-MOD'EL-ED,  a.     Badly  modeled. 


ness  ;  fractiousness.  South. 

ILL'-Na'TI}R-ED,   a.     Cross  ;    crabbed  ;    surly ;    in- 
tractable ;    of  habitual  bad  temper ;   peevish;   frac- 
tious.   An  ill-natured  person  may  disturb  the  harmo- 
ny of  a  whole  parish. 
2.  That  indicates  ill-nature. 


The  ill-natured  tusk  r 


Addison. 


3.  Intractable;  not  yielding  to  culture;  as,  ill- 
natured  land.     [jYot  legitimate.]  Philips. 

ILL'-Na'TUR-ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  peevish  or  froward 
manner  ;  crossly  ;  unkindly. 

ILL'-NA'TLTR-ED-NESS,  n.  Crossness  ;  want  of  a 
kind  disposition. 

ILL'NESS,  7i. t (from  ill.]  Badness;  unfavorableness  ; 
as,  the  illness  of  the  weather.     [JVot  used.]     Locke. 

2.  Disease  ;  indisposition  ;  malady  ;  disorder  of 
health ;   sickness.    He  has  recovered  from   his  ill- 

3.  Wickedness ;  iniquity  ;  wrong  moral   conduct. 

Shale. 

IL-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Logical.]  Ignorant  or  neg- 
ligent of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning ;  as, 
an  illogical  disputant. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reason- 
ing ;  as,  an  illogical  inference. 

IL-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  correct  reasoning. 

IL-LOG'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to  sound  reason- 
ing. _  Hammond. 

ILL'-O' MEN-ED,  a.     Having  unlucky  omens.  JVeele. 

ILL'-PIeC-ED,  (-peest,)  a.     Not  well  pieced.  Burke. 

ILL'-PRO-PoR'TlON-£D,  a.     Not  well  proportioned. 

ILL'-PRO-VID'ED,  a.     Not  well  provided. 

II,L'-RE-aUIT'ED,  a.     Not  well  requited. 

ILL'-SORT'ED,  a.     Not  well  sorted. 

lLL'-SORT'ING,  a.     Not  well  sorting. 

1LL'-STAR-R£D,  a.  [ill  and  star.]  Fated  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. Beddoes. 

1LL'-ST6R-ED.  a.    Not  well  stored. 

ILL'-SUP-PRESS'ED,  (-prest',)  a.  Not  fully  sup- 
pressed. 

ILL'-TEM'PER-ED,  a.  Of  bad  temper;  morose; 
crabbed;  sour;  peevish;  fretful. 


ILL 

ILL'-TIME',  v.  I.    To  do  or  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 

ILL'-TiM-ED,  a.    Done  or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time. 
LLL'-TRaIN-ED,  a.     Not  well  trained  or  disciplined. 

Milford. 
ILL'-TURN,  n.     An  unkind  or  injurious  act. 

2.  A  slight  attack  of  illness.    [Familiar.]  America. 
IL-LODE',  ti.  t.     [L.  Uludo ;  in  and  ludo,  to  play.   [See 
Ludicrous.] 

To  play  upon  by  artifice  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mock ;  to 
excite  hope  and  disappoint  it. 
IL-LOD'ED,  pp.  Deceived;  mocked. 
IL-LuD'ING,  ppr.  Playing  on  by  artifice  ;  deceiving. 
1L-LOME',  I  o.  t.  [Fr.  illuminer;  L.  illumino  :  in 
IL-Lu'MINE,  j  and  lumino,  to  enlighten,  from  lumen, 
light.     See  Luminous.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  enlighten ;  to  throw  or  spread 
light  on  ;  to  make  light  or  bright.  Milton. 

[These  words  arc  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

2.  To  enlighten,  as  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  under- 
stand. 


3.  To  brighten  ;  i 


Illumed  with  fluid  gold.  7^om*on. 

IL-LO'MIN-ANT,  n.  That  which  illuminates  or  af- 
fords light.  Boyle. 

IL-Lu'MlN-ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Illume.]  To  enlighten  ; 
to  throw  light  on  ;  to  supply  with  light.  [This  word 
is  used  in  poetry  or  prose.] 

2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge  or 
grace.    Heb.  x. 

4.  To  adorn  with  ornamented  letters,  or  with  pic- 
tures, portraits,  and  other  paintings;  as, to  illuminate 
manuscripts  or  books,  according  to  ancient  prac- 
tice. Encyc. 

5.  To  illustrate ;  to  throw  light  on,  as  on  obscure 
subjects.  Watts. 

IL-LO'MIN-ATE,  a.     Enlightened.  Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LO'MIN-ATE,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  pre- 
tending to  possess  extraordinary  light  and  knowl- 
edge. 

IL-Lu'MIN-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Enlightened  ;  rendered 
light  or  luminous  ;  illustrated  ;  adorned  with  orna- 
mented letters  and  pictures,  as  books. 

IL-LU-MIN-A'Tl,  n.  pi.  )    A   church    term,   anciently 

IL-LO-MIN-EE',  71.  (       applied    to    persons   who 

had  received  baptism  ;  in  which  ceremony  they  re- 
ceived a  lighted  taper,  as  a  symbol  of  the  faith  and 
grace  they  had  received  by  that  sacrament.   Encyc. 

2.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  sprung  up 
in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,  and  who  afterward  ap- 
peared in  France.  Their  principal  doctrine  was, 
that,  by  means  of  a  sublime  manner  of  prayer,  they 
had  attained  to  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  have  no  need 
of  ordinances,  sacraments,  and  good  works. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  name  given  to  certain  associations  of  men 
in  modern  Europe,  who  were  said  to  have  combined 
to  overthrow  the  existing  religious  institutions,  and 
substitute  reason,  by  which  they  expected  to  raise 
men  and  society  to  perfection.  It  has  been  denied, 
however,  that  this  was  their  object.  Robisan. 

IL-Lfj'MIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Enlightening  ;  rendering 
luminous  or  bright;  illustrating;  adorning  with  or- 
namented letters  and  pictures. 

IL-Lu'M[N-A-TING,  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  art,  of 
adorning  manuscripts  and  books  with  ornamented 
letters  and  paintings. 

IL-LfJ-MIN-A'TlON,  ti.  The  act  of  illuminating  or 
rendering  luminous ;  the  act  of  supplying  with 
light. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  a  house  or  a  town  light, 
by  placing  lights  at  the  windows,  or  in  elevated  sit- 
uations, as  a  manifestation  of  joy  ;  or  the  state  of 
being  thus  rendered  light. 

3.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  —  is  an  illumination  created.  Ralegh. 

4.  Brightness  ;  splendor. 

5.  Infusion  of  intellectual  light;  an  enlightening 
of  the  understanding  by  knowledge,  or  the  mind  by 
spiritual  light. 

6.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  adorning  manu- 
scripts and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and  pic- 

7.  A  manuscript  or  book  thus  adorned.  Fosbroke. 

8.  Inspiration  ;  the  special  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  mind  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

IL-Lfj'MIN-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  illuminatif.] 

Having  the  power  of  giving  light.  Digby. 

IL-LfJ'MIN-A-TOR,  b.  He  or  that  which  illuminates 
or  givt  s  light. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  decorate  manu- 
scripts and  books  with  ornamented  letters,  or  with 
pictures,  portraits,  and  drawings  of  any  kind.  This 
practice  began  among  the  Romans,  and  was  contin- 
ued during  the  middlo  ages.  The  manuscripts  con- 
taining portraits,  pictures:,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved  in  the 
principal  libraries  in  Europe.  Hebert.    Encyc. 

From  this  word,  by  contraction,  is  formed  Limner. 


IMA 

iL-Lfj'MIN-EDjWi.     Illuminated;  made  light. 
IL-Lfj'MIN-ING,ppr.     Rendering  light;  illuminating. 
IL-LCiUIN-ISM,  u.    Tlie  principles  of  the  IJluminati. 
IL-Lu'MIN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  initiate  into  the  doctrines 

or  principles  ,,{'  the  1  lluinmati.  Am.  Reoiew. 

IL-Lu'MIN-FZ-ED,  pp.    Initiated  into  the  doctrines, 

&.C.J  of  the  [Iluminati. 
IL-Lu'MIN-IZ  ING,  ppr.  Initiating  into  the  doctrines, 

&.c,  of  the  Illuminati. 
IL-Lu'SION,  (il-lu'/.hun,)  n.f  [Fr.  illusion  ;  L.  Ulusio  ; 
from  Uludo,  to  illude.] 

Deceptive  appearance  ;  false  show,  by  which  a 
person  is  or  may  be  deceived,  or  his  expectations  dis- 
appointed ;  mockery. 

Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise  !  Pope. 

IL-Lu'SION-IST,  7i.    One  given  to  illusion. 
IL-Lu'SIVE,  a.    Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  deceitful ; 
false. 

While  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  lh'  illusive  form.  Thomson. 

IL-Lfj'SIVE-LY,  ado.    By  means  of  a  false  show. 

IL-Lu'SIVE-NESS,  n.     Deception  ;  false  show.    Jlsh. 

IL-Llj'SO-RY,    a.       [Fr.    illusoire,    from   L.    illusus, 
Uludo.] 

Deceiving  or  intending  to  deceive  by  false  appear- 
ances ;  fallacious.     His  offers  were  illuson/. 

IL-LUS'TRATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  illustrer ;  L.  Ulustro  ;  in 
and  lustra,  to  illuminate.     See  Luster.] 

1.  To  make  clear,  bright,  or  luminous. 

2.  To  brighten  with  honor;  to  make  distinguished. 
Matter  to  me  of  glory  1  whom  their  hate 

Illustrates.  Milton. 

3.  To  brighten  ;  to  make  glorious,  or  to  display  the 
glory  of;  as,  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God. 

4.  To  explain  or  elucidate  ;  to  make  clear,  intelli- 
gible, or  obvious,  what  is  dark  or  obscure ;  as,  to 
illustrate  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  comments,  or  of  a 
profane  author  by  a  gloss. 

5.  To  explain  and  adorn  by  means  of  pictures, 
drawings,  &c. 

IL-LUS'TRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  bright  or  glo- 

2    Explained ;  elucidated ;  made  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 
3.  Explained  l.v  pictures,  &c. 
IL-LUS'TRa-TING,  ppr.     Making  bright  or  glorious  ; 
rendering  distinguished  ;  elucidating  ;  explaining  by 
pictures,  &c. 
IL-LUS-TRA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  rendering  bright 
or  glorious. 

2.  Explanation  ;  elucidation  ;  a  rendering  clear 
what  is  obscure  or  abstruse.  Locke. 

3.  An  engraving  or  picture  designed  to  illustrate. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  eluci- 
dating and  making  clear  what  is  obscure;   as,  an 
argument  or  simile  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

Brown. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of  rendering  glorious,  or  of 
displaying  glory. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  illustration 

or  elucidation.  Brown. 

IL'LUS-TRA-TOR,  n.    One  who  illustrates  or  makes 

clear. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.     Serving  to  illustrate. 
IL-LUS'TRI-OUS,  a.t  [Fr.  ilia, tre :  L.  illastris.] 

1.  Conspicuous  ;  distinguished  by  the  reputation 
of  greatness  or  renown  ;  eminent ;  as,  an  illustrious 
general  or  magistrate  ;  an  illustrious  prince. 

2.  Conspicuous  ;    renowned  ;    conferring  honor  ; 

3.  Glorious;  as,  an  illustrious  display  of  the  divine 
perfections. 

4.  A  title  of  honor. 
IL-LUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Conspicuously;  nobly; 

eminently  ;  with  dignity  or  distinction. 

2.  Gloriously;  in  a  way  to  manifest  glory.  The 
redemption  of  man  displays  illustriously  the  justice 
as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  God. 

IL-LUS'TRI-ODS-NESS,  n.    Eminence  of  character  ; 
greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  glory. 

IL-LUX-U'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  luxurious. 

ILL'-WILL',  n.     Enmity  ;  malevolence. 

ILL'-WILL'ER,  71.     One  who  v\  ishes  ill  to  another. 

ILL'-WoRN,  a.     Not  well  worn. 

IL'LY,  adv.    A  word  sometimes  used,  though  improp- 
erly, for  III. 

IL'MEN-lTE,  71.    A  black,  metallic  mineral,  consisting 
of  titanic  acid  and  oxyd  of  iron.  Dana. 

I'M,  contracted  from  lam. 

IM,  in  composition,  is  usually  the  representative  of  the 
Latin  in  ;  n  being  changed  to  m,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
utterance,  before  a  labial,  as  in  imbibe, 
partial.  We  use  the  same  prefix  in  compounds  not 
of  Latin  origin,  as  in  utibavk,  imbitter.  For  im,  the 
French  write  em,  which  we  also  use  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  their  language. 

IM'AGE,  71.     [Fr.  image  ,•  L.  imago ;  Sp.  imagen ;  It. 
image,  immagine ;  Ir.  iomaigh.] 

1.  A  representation  or  similitude  of  any  person  or 
thing  formed  of  a  material  substance  ;  as,  an 
wrought  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  wax. 

Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?  —  Matt,  xxi 


FATE,  far,  fall,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOR". 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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IMA 

2.  A  statue. 

3.  An  idol ;  the  representation  of  any  person  or 
tiling  that  is  an  object  of  worship.  The  second  com- 
mandment forbids  the  worship  of  images. 

4.  The  likeness  of  any  tiling  on  canvas  ;  a  pic- 
ture; a  resemblance  painted. 

5.  Any  copy,  representation,  or  likeness.  The 
child  is  the  image  of  its  mother. 

6.  Semblance  ;  show  ;  appearance. 

The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  liears.  Dryrten. 

7.  An  idea  ;  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind  ;  a  conception  ;  a  picture  drawn  by  fancy. 

Can  we  conceive 
Image  of  aught  di  lightn  l,  ;■.:[.  ...  .:t.m1  ?  Prior. 

8.  In  rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  any  thing  in 
discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  picture 


Hid. 


En, 


eye. 


9.  In  optics,  the  figure  of  any  object,  made  hy  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  several  points  of  it. 
Thus  a  mirror  reflects  the  image  of  a  person  standing 
before  it,  as  does  water  ill  a  vessel  or  stream,  when 
undisturbed. 
IM'AGE,  v.  t.  To  represent  or  form  an  image  of;  as, 
mountains  imaged  in  the  peaceful  lake. 

2.  To  form  a'likeness  in  the  mind  by  the  fancy  or 
recollection. 

And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

IM/AGE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  imaged. 
IM'AG-£D,  pp.    Formed  into  an  image  ;  copied  by  the 

imagination. 
IM'AGE-LESS,  a.    Having  no  image.  Shelley. 

IM'AGE-RY,  (im'aj-ry,)  n.  Sensible  representations, 
pictures,  statues. 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

2.  Show ;  appearance. 

What  can  thy  imagery  and  sorrow  mean  t  Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy;  false  ideas;  imaginary 
phantasms. 

The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy.  Atterbary. 

4.  Representations  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  lively 
descriptions,  which  impress  the  images  of  things  on 
the  mind  ;  figures  in  discourse. 

I  wish  there  may  be  in  Ulis  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery. 

5.  Form  ;  make. 

IM'AGE-WOR'SHIP,  n.  The  worship  of  images; 
idolatry. 

TM-AG'IN-A-BLE,  a,  [Fr.  See  Imagine.]  That 
may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived.  This  point  is 
proved  with  all  imaginable  clearness. 

IM-AG'IN-A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  imaginable  manner. 

IM-AG'IN-ANT,  a.  Imagining;  conceiving.  [JYot 
used.]  Bacon. 

IM-AG'IN-A-RY,  a.  Existing  only  in  imagination  or 
fancy  ;  visionary  ;  fancied  ;  not  real. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison. 

Imaginary  quantity ;  a  name  given  to  certain  ex- 
pressions that  arise  in  various  algebraical  and  trigo- 
nometrical operations,  to  which  no  value,  either  ra- 
tional or  irrational,  can  he  assigned.  Barlow. 

IM-AG-IN-A'TION,  n.t  [L.  imaginatio;   Fr.  imagina- 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things  communicated 
to  it  by  the  organs  of  sense.  Encyc. 

Imagination  I  understand  to  be  the  representation 
of  an  individual  thought.  Bacon. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporeal  objects,  if 
present,  is  sense ;  if  absent,  is  imagination,  [concep- 
tion.] Olunville. 

Imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively 
conception  of  objects  of  sight.  It  is  distinguished 
from  conception  as  a  part  from  a  whole.  Reid. 

The  business  of  conception  is  to  present  us  with  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived. 
But  we  have  "also  a  power  of  modifying  our  concep- 
tions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones  so  as 
to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall 
employ  the  word  imagination  to  express  this  power. 
I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the 
productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.       Stewart. 

We  would  define  imagination  to  be  the  will  work- 
ing on  the  materials  of  memory  ;  not  satisfied  with 
following  the  order  prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggest- 
ed by  accident,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different  con- 
ceptions, or  objects  of  memory,  to  form  a  whole, 
more  pleasing,  more  terrible,  or  more  awful,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. Ed.  Entyc. 

The  two  latter  definitions  give  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  now  understood. 

2.  Conception  ;  image  in  the  mind  ;  idea.      • 

;  Despair  d.irk.:ns  :.L1  h.r  imaginations.  Sidney. 


Den 


3.  Contrivance ;  scheme  formed  in  the  mind  ;  de- 
vice. 

Thou   hast  seen   aU   their  vengeance,  and  all  their  imaginations 
against  me.  —  Lam.  iii. 


1MB 

4.  Conceit ;  an  unsolid  or  fanciful  opi; 


ally  1 


which  imagination 


5.  First  motion  or  purpose  of  the  mind.     Oen.  vi. 
IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  imaginatif.] 

1.  That  forms  imaginations.  Taylor. 

2.  Full  of  ininrjinations  ;  fantastic.  Bacon. 
["  Milton  had  a  highly  imaginatirr,  Cowley  a  very 

fanciful  mind."  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biog.  Lit.  i.  88.— 
E.  H.  B.] 

[See  Imagination.] 

IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  imagin- 
ative. 

IM-AG'INE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  imaginer ;  Sp.  imaginar ;  L. 
imaginor,  from  imago,  image.] 

1.  To  form  a  notion  or  idea  in  the  mind  ;  to  fancy. 
We  can  imagine  the  figure  of  a  horse's  head  united 
to  a  human  body. 

[In  this  sense,  Fanct  is  the  more  proper  word.] 

2.  To  form  ideas  or  representations  in  the  mind, 
by  modifying  and  combining  our  conceptions.  Stewart. 

3.  To  contrive  in  purpose  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  devise. 

How  long  will  ye  imagine  nii>dii.-f  ;i;r.iinsl.  n  man  ?  — Ps.  Uii. 

IM-AG'INE,  v.  i.  To  conceive  ;  to  have  a  notion  or 
idea.    I  can  not  imagine  how  this  should  have  hap- 

IM-AG'IN-BD,  pp.  or  o  Formed  in  the  mind ;  fan- 
cied ;  contrived. 

IM-AG'IN-ER,  ii.  One  who  forms  ideas ;  one  who 
contrives.  Bacon. 

IM'AG-ING,  n.     The  forming  of  an  image.   Carlisle. 

IM'AG-ING, ppr.  Forming  into  an  image;  depicting 
by  the  imagination. 

IM-AG'IN-ING,  rc.  The  act  of  forming  images  or  ideas. 
Channing. 

IM-AG'IN-ING,  ppr.    Forming  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  de- 

I-MXM',     \n.    A  minister  or  priest  who  performs  the 

I-MAUM',  >     regular  service  of  the  mosque  among  the 

I'MAN,       >     Mohammedans. 

2.  A  Mohammedan  prince  who  unites  in  his  person 
supreme  spiritual  ami  temporal  power;  as,  the  imaum 
of  Muscat. 

IM-BALM',  IM-BXR'GO,  IM-BXRK',  IM-BaSE'.  See 
Embalm,  Embargo,  Embark,  Embase. 

IM-BAN',  v.  t.  [in  and  ban.]  To  excommunicate,  iii  a 
civil  sense  ;  to  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  man,  or  ex- 
clude from  the  common  privileges  of  humanity.  [JVot 
irrll  authorized.]  J.  Barlow. 

IM-BAND',  v.  t.  [in  and  band.]  To  form  into  a  band 
or  bands. 

Beneath  full  sails  imbawlol  nations  rise.  J.  Barlow. 

IM-BAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  into  a  band  or  bands. 

IM-BANK',  v.  t.  [in  and  bank.]  To  inclose  with  a 
bank  ;  to  defend  by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes. 

IM-BANK'£D,  (im-bankt',)  pp.  Inclosed  or  defended 
with  a  bank. 

IM-BANK'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  surrounding  with  a 
bank. 

IM-BANK'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  surrounding  or  de- 
fending with  a  bank. 

2.  Inclosure  by  a  bank  ;  the  banks  or  mounds  of 
earth  that  are  raised  to  defend  a  place,  especially 
against  floods. 

IM-I!AN'NER-£D,  a.    Furnished  with  banners. 

IM-BXRN',  v.  t.     To  deposit  in  a  barn.     [JVot  used.] 
Herbert. 

IM-BAS'TARD-lZE,  v.  t.  To  render  degenerate.  [  Obs.] 
Milton. 

IM-BATHE',  v.  t.     [in  and  bathe.]    To  bathe  all  over. 

And  gave  her  to  her  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  nectared  lav.-rs  tuoued  wiili  a^. li.nl  I.  Milton,  Comas,  v. 837. 
["  The  word  Imbathe  occurs  in  our  author's  Refor- 
mation:—  '  Methinks  a  sovereign  and    reviving  joy 
must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears ;  and  the  sweet  odor  of  the  returning  gospel 
imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven.'  (Prose 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)     What  was  enthusiasm  in  most 
of  the  puritanical  writers  was  poetrv  in  Milton."    T. 
Warton,  Minor  Poems  of  Milton,  p.  235.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
IM-BaTH'£D,  pp.    Bathed  all  over. 
IM-B1SAD',  v.  t.     [in  and  bead.]     To  fasten  with  a 
bead. 

The  strong,  bright  bayonet  imbeaded  fast.  J.  Barlow. 

IM-BEAD'-ED,  pp.    Fastened  with  a  bead. 

IM-BEAD'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  a  bead. 

IM'BE-CILE,  (im'be-sil  or  im-be-seel',)  a.  [L.  imbecil- 
lis ;  Fr.  imbecile.  This  seems  to  be  a  compound  word, 
of  which  the  primitive,  bee,  is  not  now  to  be  found 
or  recognized.] 

Weak ;  feeble  ;  destitute  of  strength,  either  of  body 
or  of  mind  ;  impotent.  Barrow. 

IM'BE-CILE,  (im'be-sil  or  im-be-seel',)  n.  One  desti- 
tute of  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

IM'BE-CILE,  v.  t.     To  weaken.     [Ois.]     Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-BE-CIL'I-TaTE,  v.  L  To  weaken ;  to  render  fee- 
ble. A.  WiUon. 

IM-BE-CIL'I-TY,  n.t  [L.  imbecillitas ;  Fr.  imbecillite.] 

I.  Want  of  strength  ;   weakness  ;   feebleness  of 

body  or  of  mind.     We  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  the 

body  or  of  the  intellect,  when  either  does  not  possess 
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the  vigor  that  usually  belongs  to  men,  and  which    I 
is  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  its  functions. 
This  may  be  natural,  or  induced  by  violence  or  dis 
ease. 

2.  Impotence  of  males  ;  inability  to  procreate  chil- 
dren. 

IM-BED',  v  t.  [in  and  bed.]  To  sink  or  lay  in  a  bed  ; 
to  place  in  a  mass  of  earth,  sand,  or  other  substance, 
so  as  to  be  partly  inclosed. 

IM-BED'DED,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  or  inclosed,  as  in  a  bed 
or  mass  of  surrounding  matter. 

I  \i  \',\:\>'HV.«',,ppr.    Laying,  as  in  a  bed. 

IM-BEL'LIC,  a.     [L.  in  and  bcllicus.] 

Not  warlike  or  martial.     [Little  used.]       Junius. 

IM-"  ^.NCII'ING,  n.  [in  and  bench.]  A  raised  work 
like  -a  bench.  Parkhurst. 

IMBIBE',  v.  t.    [L.  imbibo ;  in  and  bibo,  to  drink  ;  Fr. 

1.  To  drink  in  ;  to  absorb  ;  as,  a  dry  or  porous  body 
imbibes  a  llilul  ;  a  sponge  imbibe.*  moisture. 

2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  and  retain  ; 
as,  to  imbibe  principles  ;  to  imbibe  errors.  Imbibing  in 
the  mind,  ahvaj  s  implies  retention,  at  least  foratime. 

3.  To  imbue,  as  used  by  Newton;  but  he  has  not 
been  followed. 

IM-BIB'ED,  pp.  Drank  in,  as  a  fluid  ;  absorbed  ;  re- 
ceived into  the  mind  and  retained. 

IM-BIB'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  imbibes. 

IM-BIB'ING,  ppr  Drinking  in  ;  absorbing  ;  receiving 
and  retaining. 

IM-BI-BI"TION,  (-bish'un,)  n.    The  act  of  imbibing. 

IM-BIT'TER,  v.  t.     [in  and  bitter.]     To  make  bitter. 

2.  To  make  unhappy  or  grievous  ;  to  render  dis- 
tressing. The  sins  of  youth  often  imbitter  old  age. 
Grief  imbitlcrs  our  enjoyments. 

3.  To  exasperate  ;  to  make  more  severe,  poignant, 
or  painful.  The  sorrows  of  true  penitence  are  imbil- 
tered  by  a  sense  of  our  ingratitude  to  our  Almighty 
Benefactor. 

4.  To  exasperate  ;  to  render  more  violent  or  malig- 
nant ;  as,  to  imbiurr  eniuitv,  anger,  rane,  passion,  &c. 

IM-BIT'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  unhappy  or  painful ; 
exasperated. 

IM-BIT'TER-ER,  n.    Thai  which  makes  bitter. 

Johnson. 

IM-BIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  unhappy  or  dis- 
tressing ;  exasperating. 

IM-BOD'I-JED,  pp.  or  a.    [See  Embody.]    Formed  into 

IM-BOD'Y.     See  Embody.  [a  b:.dy. 

IM-BOIL',  v.  i.    To  effervesce  ;  to  rage.        Spenser. 

IM-BOLD'-EN.     See  Embolden. 

IM-BOR'DER,  v.  t.     [in  and  border.]     To  furnish  or 
inclose  with  a  border  ;  to  adorn  with  a  border. 
2.  To  terminate  ;  to  bound.  Milton. 

IM-BOR'Di:R-i;fl,  pp.  Furnished,  inclosed,  or  adorned 
with  a  bonier;  bounded. 

IM-BOR'DEK-ING,  ppr.  Furnishing,  inclosing,  or 
adorning  with  a  bonier  ;  bounding. 

IM-BOSK',  v.  ..     [It.  imboscurc.     See'BusH.] 

To  conceal,  as  in  bushes  ;  to  hide.  Milton 

IM-BOSK',  v.  i.     To  lie  concealed.  Milton. 

IM-BC'SOM,  v.  t.  [in  and  bosom.]  To  hold  in  the 
bosom  ;  to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's  gar- 


ie  Son.  Milton. 

3.  To  admit  to  the  heart  or  affection  ;  to  caress. 
But  glad  desire,  his  late  imbosomed  guest.  Sidney. 

4.  To  inclose  in  the  midst ;  to  surround. 

Villages  imbosomed  soft  in  trees.  Thomson. 

5.  To  inclose  in  the  midst;  to  cover;  as,  pearls 
imbosomed  in  the  deep. 

IM-Bf5'SOM-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Held  in  the  bosom  or  to 
the  breast ;  caressed  ;  surrounded  in  the  midst ;  in- 
closed :  covered. 

IM-BO'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Holding  in  the  bosom  ;  caress- 
ing; holding  to  the  breast;  inclosing  or  covering  in 
the  midst. 

IM-BOUND',  v.  t.  [in  and  bound.]  To  inclose  in  lim- 
its ;  to  shut  in.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

IM-BoW,  )>.  t.  [in  and  bow.]  To  arch  ;  to  vault ; 
as,  an  imbowed  roof.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  of  a  circular  form  ;  as,  imbowed.  win- 
dows. Bacon. 

IM-BoW'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Arched ;  vaulted ;  made  of 
a  circular  form. 

IM-BOW'ER.     See  Embower. 

IM-BoW'ING,  ppr.  Arching;  vaulting;  making  of  a 
circular  form. 

IM-BoW'MENT,  n.    An  arch  ;  a  vault  Bacon, 

IM-BOX',  v.  t.    To  inclose  in  a  box. 

IM-BOX'ieD,  (im-boksf ,)  pp.    Inclosed  in  a  box. 

IM-BOX'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  box. 

IM-BRAN"GLE,  v.  t.    To  entangle.  Hudibras. 

1  .Mill:  ED',  pp.     Generated  within. 

IM-BREED',  v.  t.    To  generate  within  ;  to  inbreed. 

IM-RREEI>'ING,j>n;-.     Generating  within. 

IM'BRI-CATE,      )  a.      [L.   imbricatus,   imbrico,   from 

IM'BRI-eA-TEn,  j      imbrex.,  a  tile.] 

1.  Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter  tile. 
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2.  In  botany,  lying  over  each  other  in  regular  order, 
like  tiles  on  a  roof,  as  the  scales  on  the  cup  of  some 
acorns  ;  overlapping  each  other  parillelly  at  the  mar- 
gins, without  anv  involution,  ;h  leaves  in  the  bud. 
Lindley. 

IM-BRI-€A'TlON,  n.  A  concave  indenture,  like  that 
of  tiles  ;  tiling.  Derfiam. 

IM-BR5GL'I0,  (im-br51'yo,)  n.  [It.]  In  the  drama, 
an  intricate,  complicated  plot. 

IM-BROWN',  v.  t  [in  and  brown.]  To  make  brown  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

2.  To  darken  the  color  of;  to  make  dirty. 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  iinbrouined.  Gay. 

3.  To  tan  ;  to  darken  the  complexion. 
IM-HROWN'£D,pp.  Made  brown  ;  darkened  ;  tanned. 
IM-HROWN'ING,  ppr.     Rendering  brown;   darken- 
ing ;  tanning. 

IM-BROE',  (im-bru',)  v.  t.  [Gr.  cpSlocxoi,  to  moisten  ; 
cv  and  tfpexio.  Hence  it  is  allied  to  embrocate,  and 
Sp.  embriagar,  to  intoxicate.  See  Ebrietv,  Brook, 
and  Rain.] 

1.  To  wet  or  moisten ;   to  soak  ;  to  drench  in  a 
fluid,  chiefly  in  blood. 

Whose  arrows  in  my  blood  their  win's  imbrug.  Sandys. 

Lucius  pities  the  oftenders, 
That  would  imbrue  their  bauds  in  Cato's  blood.  Addison. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  distil. 
IM-BRU'SD,  pp.     Wet 
IM-BRO'ING,  ppr.    Wetting;  moi-tening;  drenching. 
[J    BRC'MENT.n.     The  act  of  imbruing. 
IM-BROTE',  v.  t.     [in  and  brute]    To  degrade  to  the 

state  of  a  brute ;  to  reduce  to  brutality. 


M-BRUTE',  v.  i.    To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute. 

The  soul  trruws  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbo  lit.*  aiii!  imltrules,  till  s'l,-  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.     Mitton'x  Comas,  v. 
Thus,  also,  Satan  speaks  of  the  debasement  t 
corruption  of  his  original  divine  essence. 
Mixed  with  bestial  slime, 
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ighl  of  deity  aspired.  Parad.  Lost,  9,  1G5. 

IM-BROT'ED,  pp.     Degraded  to  brutism. 
IM-BROT'ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  brutishness. 
IM-BOE',  (im-bu'O  v.  t.     rL.  imbuo  ;  in  and  the  root 

of  Eng.  buck;  to  buck  cloth,  that  is,  to  dip,  drench, 

or  steep,  in  water.] 

1.  To  tinge  deeply  ;  to  dye  ;  as,  to  imbue  cloth. 

Boyle. 
2    To  tincture  deeply  ;  to  cause  to  imbibe  ;  as,  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  vouth  with  stood  principles. 
IM-BO'-El),  (irn-bude',)  pp.     Tinged  ;  dyed  ;  tinctured. 
IM-Bu'ING,  ppr.   Tinging  .  dyeing  ;  tincturing  deeply. 
IM-BO'ME.NT,  n.     A  deep  tincture. 
1M-BURSE',  (im-burs',)  v.  t.     [See  Burse.]    To  supply 

money;  or  to  stuck  with  money.     [JVul  used.]    , 
IM-BURSE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  supplying  money. 

2.  .Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

IM-llfi'TlON,  7i.     Act  of  imbuing.  Lee. 

IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,   71.       [See    Imitable,   Imitate.] 

The  quality  of  being  imitable.  JVorris. 

IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.   imitabilis.     See  Imi- 

1.  That  may  be  imitated  or  copied.  Let  us  follow 
our  Savior  in  all  his  imitable  conduct  and  traits  of 
character.  There  are  some  works  of  the  ancients 
that  are  hardly  imitable.  The  dignified  style  of 
Johnson  is  scarcely  imitable. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation. 

IM'I-TATE,  v.  t  [Fr.,  im  iter;  Sp.  and  Port,  imitar ; 
It.  imitare  ;  L.  imitor ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  bpog, 
similar,  equal.] 

1.  To  follow  in  manners ;  to  copy  in  form,  color, 
or  quality.  We  imitate  another  in  dress  or  manners; 
we  imitate  a  statue,  a  painting,  a  sound,  an  action, 
when  we  make  or  do  that  which  resembles  it.  We 
should  seek  the  best  models  to  imitate ;  and,  in  mor- 
als and  piety,  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  Savior.  But,  as  we  can  not  always  make  an  ex- 
act similitude  of  the  original,  hence, 

2.  To  attempt  or  endeavor  to  copy  or  resemble  ; 
as,  to  imitate  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  any  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Cicero  appears  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators. 

3.  To  counterfeit 

This  hand  appean-d  a  shmircr  sword  to  wield, 

And  that  suiuiin  <l  an  i!/u:n!cd  shield.  Dryden. 

\.  To  pursue  tne  course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to 
use  like  images  ami  examples.  Johnson.     Qay. 

IM'I-Ta-TF.1),  pp.  or  a.     Followed  ;  copied. 

IM'i-TA-TING.ppr.     Following  in  manner ;  copying. 

IM-I-Ta'TION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imitatio  ;  imitor,  to  im- 
itate.] 

1.  The  act  of  following  in  manner,  or  of  copying 
in  foim;  the  act  of  making  the  similitude  of  any 
thing,  or  of  attempting  a  resemblance.  By  the  i77iita- 
tion  of  bad  men  or  of  evil  examples,  we  are  apt  to 
contract  vicious  habits.  In  the  imitation  of  natural 
forms  and  colors,  we  are  often  unsuccessful.  Imita- 
tion in  music,  says  Rousseau,  is  a  reiteration  of  the 
same  air,  or  of  one  which  is  similar,  in  several  parts, 


where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the  other,  either  in 
unison  or  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  third, 
or  any  interval  whatever.  Imitation  in  oratory,  is  an 
endeavor  to  rcsrmhle  a  speaker  or  writer  in  the  qual- 
ities which  we  propose  to  ourselves  as  patterns. 

Encyc. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy; 
likeness  ;  resemblance.  We  say,  a  thing  is  a  true 
imitation  of  nature. 

3.  A  method  of  translating,  in  which  modern  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  are  used  for  ancient,  or  do- 
mestic for  foreign,  or  in  which  the  translator  not  only 
varies  the  words  and  sense,  but  forsakes  them  as  he 
sees  occasion.  Johnson.     Dryden. 

IM'1-Ta-TIVE,  a.    Inclined  to  follow  in  manner;  as, 
man  is  an  imitative  being. 

2.  Aiming  at  resemblance  ;  that  is  used  in  the 
business  of  forming  resemblances.  Painting  is  an 
imitative  art. 

3.  Formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  original. 


This  t/Tni'|.', 


in  Thrace. 


Dryden. 


IM'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  imitative  manner. 

IM'I-Ta-TOR,  n.  One  that  follows  in  manners  or  de- 
portment. 

2.  One  that  copies,  or  attempts  to  make  the  resem- 
blance of  any  thing. 

IM'I-TA-TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  state  of  an  imi- 
tator. Marston. 

IM-MA€'U-LATE,  a.  [L.  immaculatus ;  in  and  mac- 
ula, a  spot.] 

1.  Spotless  ;  pure  ;  unstained  ;  undefiled  ;  without 
blemish  ;  as,  immaculate  reputation  ;  immaculate 
thoughts.  Our  Savior  has  set  us  an  example  of  an 
immaculate  life  ami  conversation. 

2.  Pure;  limpid;  not  tinged  with  impure  matter  ; 
as,  an  immaculate  fountain.  Shalt 

Immaculate  conception.  The  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  as  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
born  without  original  sin.  Hook. 

IM-MAC'U-LATE-LY,  adv.     With  spotless  purity. 

IM-MAG'Ii-LATE-MCSS,  11.     Spotless  purity. 

IM-MA[L'ia>,  a.     Wearing  mail  or  armor.    Browne. 

IM-M  AL'LE-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  malleable.]  Not  mal- 
leable ;  that  can  not  be  extended  by  hammering. 

Med.  Repos. 

IM-MAN'A-CLE,  p.  t.  [in  and  manacle.]  To  put 
manacles  on  ;  to  fetter  or  confine;  to  restrain  from 
free  action.  Milton. 

IM-MAN'A-CLEO,  pp.     Fettered  ;  confined. 

IM-MAN'A-CLING,jipr.     Fettering;  confining. 

IM-MA-NA'TION,  71.     A  flowing  or  entering  in. 

IM-M5NE',  a.     [L.  immanis.]  [Good. 


IM'MA-NEN'-CY,  11.     Internal  dwelling.       Pearson. 
IM'MA-NENT,    a.      [L.    in    and    manens,  maneo,   to 
abide.] 

Inherent, ;  intrinsic  ;  internal.  Soutfi. 

IM-MAN'i-TY,  71.     [L.  immanitas.] 

Barbarity  ;  savageness.  Shak. 

IM-MAN'IT-'EL.   71.     [Heb.]     God  with  ua ;  a  name 

given  to  the  Savior.     Matt.  i.  23. 
IM-MaR-CES'SI-BLE,    1.      [L.   in  and   marcesco,   to 
fade.] 

Unfading.  Diet. 

IM-MAR'TIAL,  (im-m'ir'shal,)  a.     [in  and   martial.] 

Not  martial  ;  not  warlike.  Chapman. 

IM-MaSK',  t).  t.    [in  and  mask.]    To  cover,  as  with  a 

IM-M.\SK'/:i),"(im-maskt',)K>.     Covered;  masked. 

IM-MaSK'IXG,  ppr.     Covering;   disguising. 

IM-MATCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  net  be  matched  ; 
peerless. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [Fr.  immatcriel;  in  and  mate- 
rial.] 

1.  Incorporeal  ;  not  material  ;  not  consisting  cf 
matter ;  as,  immaterial  spirits.  The  mind  or  soul  is 
i77imatfiria/. 

2.  Unimportant ;  without  weight ;  not  material ; 
of  no  essential  consequence. 

Melmoth.     Aikin.     Hayley.     Ruffhead. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence or  state  of  immaterial  substances  or  spiritual 
beings. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-IST,  71.  One  who  professes  imma- 
terial ity.  Swift. 

IM-MA-f  E-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
material, or  not  consisting  of  matter  ;  destitution  of 
matter;  as,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-AL-IZ-£D,  a.  Rendered  or  made  im- 
material. Olanville. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  not  de- 
pending on  matter. 
2.  In  a  manner  unimportant. 

IM-MA-Tg'RI-AL-NESS,  ji.  The  state  of  being  im- 
material ;  immateriality. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-ATE,  a.  Not  consisting  of  matter; 
incorporeal  ;  immaterial.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 


IM-MA-TPRE',      )    a.      [L.   immaturus  ;  in  and   711a- 
IM-MA-TOR'£D,  j       turns.] 

1    Not  mature  or  ripe  ;  unripe  ;  that  has  not  ar- 
rived to  a  perfect  slate  ;  applied  to  fruit. 

2.  Not  perfect;  not  brought  to  a  complete  state; 
as,  immature  plans  or  counsels 

3.  Hasty  ;  too  early  ;  that  comes  before  the  natural 
time.  Tayloi 

[In  this  sense,  Premature  is  generally  used.] 
IM-MA-TORE'LY,  adv.     Too  soon  ;    before  ripeness 

or  completion  ;  before  the  natural  time. 
IM-MA-TORE'NESS,  )  7i.      Unripeness;    incomplete- 
IM-MA-TO'RI-TY,       i      ness  ;   the   state  of  a  thing 

which  has  not  arrived  to  perfection. 
IM-ME-A-BIL'1-TY,  71.     [L.  in  and  meo,  to  pass.] 
Want  of  power  to  pass.  Arbuthnot. 

The  proper  sense  is,  the  quality  of  not  being  per- 
meable, or  not  affording  a  pa.-sage  through  the  pores. 


-bl,)  1 


[Little  used.] 
IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  (im-mezh'i 

That  can  not  be  measured  ;  immense  ;  indefinitely 
extensive  ;  as,  an  iiumca^urdhlc  dei.mce  or  space  ;  an 
immeasurable  abyss.  Milton.     Addison. 

IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
incapable  of  measure  or  measurement. 

IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLY,  adv.  To  an  extent  not  to  be 
measured  ;  immensely  ;  beyond  all  measure.  Milton. 

IM-MEAS'LIR-ED,  a.   'Exceeding  common  measure. 

IM-ME-CHAN'ie  AL,  a.  [in  and  mechanical.]  Not 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  mechanics.     [Obs.] 

IM-ME-CHAN'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    Inconsistently  with 

the  laws  of  mechanics. 
IM-ME'DI-A-CY,    71.      [from   immediate.]      Power   of 

acting  without  dependence.  Shak. 

IM-ME'DI-ATE,  a.     [Fr.  immediat;  It.  immediato ;  L 

in  and  medius,  middle.] 

1.  Proximate;  acting  without  a  medium,  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  another  cause  or  means  ;  pro- 
ducing its  effect  by  its  own  direct  agency.  An  im- 
mediate cause  is  that  which  is  exerted  directly  in 
producing  its  effect,  in  opposition  to  a  mediate  cause, 
or  one  more  remote. 

2.  Not  acting  by  second  causes  ;  as,  the  immediate 
will  of  God.  Abbot. 

3.  Instant ;  present ;  without  the  intervention  of 
time.  We  must  have  an  immediate  supply  of  bread  ; 
immediate  duty. 


IM-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.t  Without  the  i 

of  any  other  cause  or  event;  opposed  to  Mediately. 

The  transfer,  whether  accent  d  immediately  by  himself,  or  medi- 
ately by  his  agenl,  v. -is  in  Inn,  the  property.  Anon. 

2.  Instantly  ;  at  the  present  time ;  without  delay, 
or  the  intervention  of  time. 

And  Jesus  put  forth  Ins.  bun!,  and  touched  him,  saying,  1  will  ;  be 
thou  clean.  And  immci.kaleiy  Ins  heresy  wan  Cleans,-.!. — 
Matt.  viii. 

IM-ME'DI-ATE-NESS,  77.     Presence  with  regard  to 
time. 
2.  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening  causes. 
IM-MEU'I-CA-BLE,    a.       [L.   immeilicabilis ;    in    and 
medicabilis,  from  medico,  to  heal.] 

Not  to  be  healed  ;  incurable.  Milton. 

IM-ME-Lo'DI-OUS,  a.     Not  melodious.      Drwnmond. 
IM-MEM'O-RA-BLE,    a.      [L.    immemorabilis  ;  in  and 
vieumrtibilis.     See  Memory.] 

Not  to  be  remembered  ;  not  worth  remembering. 
Johnson. 
IM-ME-Mo'RI-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  777  and  manor, 
memoria.] 

Beyond  memory  ;  an  epithet  given  to  time  or  du- 
ration, &c,  whose  beginning  is.  not  remembered,  or 
can  not  be  traced  and  ascertained  ;  as,  when  it  is 
said  a  man  has  possessed  an  estate  in  fee  from  time 
immemorial,  or  time  out  of  mind.  Such  possession 
constitutes  prescription,  or  prescriptive  right.  So  we 
speak  of  immemorial  use,  custom,  or  practice.  In 
England,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  immemorial,  when  it 
commenced  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
IM-ME-MO'RI-AL-LY,  adv.     Beyond  memory. 

Bentley. 
IM-MENSE'.  «.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  immensus  ;  in  and  men- 
sus,  metier,  to  measure.] 

1.  Unlimited  ;  unbounded  ;  infinite. 

O  goodness  infinite  !    g be  si  immcnsel  Milton. 

2.  Vast  in  extent ;  very  great ;  as,  an  immense  dis- 

3.  Huge  in  bulk  ;  very  large  ;  as,  the  immense  body 
of  Jupiter. 

IM-MENSE'LY,  adv.     Infinitely;    without  limits   or 

2.  Vastly  ;  very  greatly.  [measure. 

IM-IVIENSE'NESS,  71.      Unbounded  extent  or  great- 
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t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


|xis-inilitv  to  In:  measui 
IM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,   a.      [L.   in  and   mensurabilis, 
from  mensura,  measure  ;  mensus,  mclior.] 
Not  to  be  measured  ;  immeasurable. 
The  law  of  nature — a  term  ofimmcnsurable  extent.      Ward. 
IM-MEN'SU-RATE,  a.    Unmeasured.     W.  Mountagu. 
IM-MERGE',  (im-merj',)  v.  t.    [L.  immergo ;  in  and 


go,  to  plunge.] 
To  plunge   in 


ider  a  fluid.      [See   Im- 
merse, which  is  generally  used.] 

2.  v.  i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any  medium, 
as  into  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  the 
earth. 
IM-MERG'-ED,  (im-merjd',)  pp.     Plunged  into. 
lM-MERG'ING,  ppr.     Entering  or  plunging  into. 
IM-MER'IT,  n.     Want  of  worth.     [Not  used.] 
IM-MER'IT-ED,  a.     Unmerited.     [Not  used.] 
IM-MER'IT-OUS,  a.     Undeserving.     [Mused.] 

Milton. 
IM-MERSE',  (im-mers',)  v.  t.     [L.  immersus,  from  im- 
mergo ;  in  and  mrrgo,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge; 
to  dip. 

2.  To  sink  or  cover  deep ;  to  cover  wholly  ;  as,  to 
be  immersed  in  a  wood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  involve  ;  to  en- 
gage deeply ;  as,  to  immerse  in  business  or  cares. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  lively  hope  iu  another  life, 
Atlerbury. 

IM-MERSE',  a.    Buried ;  covered  ;  sunk  deep. 

IM-MERS'JSD,  (im-merst',)  pp.  Put  into  a  fluid ; 
plunged  ;  deeply  engaged  ;  concealed  by  entering 
into  any  medium,  as  into  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the 
shadow  of  the  earth. 

IM-MERS  ING,  ppr.  Plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  dipping  ; 
overwhelming  ;  deeidy  engaging. 

IM-MER'SION,  7i.  The  act  of  putting  into  a  fluid  be- 
low the  surface;  the  act  of  plunging  into  a  fluid 
till  covered. 

2.  The  state  of  sinking  into  a  fluid. 

3.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply 
engaged  ;  as,  an  immersion  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Atterbury. 

4.  In  astronomy,  the  disappearance  of  a  celestial 
body  by  entering  into  any  medium,  as  into  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  op- 
posed to  Emersion.  Olmsted. 

IM-MESH',  v.  t.  [in  and  mesh.]  To  entangle  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  or  in  a  web.  Observe  whether  the 
fly  is  completely  immeshed.  The  spider  used  his 
elii.ils  to  nnmrsh.  the  scorpion.  Goldsmith. 

1M-MESH'£D,  (im-mesltt',)  pp.  Entangled  in  meshes 
or  webs. 

IM-MESH'ING,  ppr.    Entangling  in  meshes  or  webs. 

IM-ME-THOD'ie-AL,  a.  [in  and  methodical.  See 
Method.] 

Having  no  method  ;  without  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  without  order  or  regularity  ;  confused. 

Addison. 

IM-ME-THOD'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  order  or 
regularity  ;  irregularly. 

IM-ME-THOD'IO-AL-NESS,  71.  Want  of  method  ; 
confusion. 

IM'MI-GRANT,  n.  A  person  that  removes  into  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

IM'MI-GRaTE,  i>.  i.  [L.  immigro  ;  in  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

To  remove  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent residence.     [See  Emigrate.]         Belknap. 

IM-MI-GRA'TION,  7t.  The  passing  or  removing  into 
a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

IM'MI-NENOE,  n.  [L.  imminentm,  immineo,  to  hang 
over.] 

Properly,  a  hanging  over,  but  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  impending  evil  oi  ({linger.     [Little  used.] 

IM'MI-NENT,a.t  \L.immhin,*,Crum  immineo,  to  hang 
over  ;  in  and  minor,  to  threaten.     See  Menace.] 

Literally,  shooting  over;  hence,  hanging  over; 
impending  ;  threatening  ;  near  ;  appearing  as  if 
about  to  fall  on;  used  of  coils  ;  as,  imminent  dan- 
ger; imminent  judgments,  evils,  or  death. 

Hooker.     Milton. 

IM'MI-NENT-LY,  ado.     Impendingly  ;  threateningly. 

]M-MIN"GLE,  v.  t.  [in  and  mingle.]  To  mingle  ;  to 
mix;  to  unite  with  numbers.  Tliomson. 

IM-MIN»GL£D,  pp.    Mixed  ;  mingled. 

IM-MIN"GLING,  ppr.     Mixing  ;  mingling. 

IM-MI-NO'TION,  77.  [L.  imminutio,  imminuo  ;  in  and 
minuo,  to  lessen.] 

A  lessening;  diminution;  decrease.  Ray. 

IM-MIS-Cl-BIL'I-TY,n.  [L.  immisceo ;  in  and  misceo, 
to  mix.] 

[ncapacitv  of  being  mixed. 

IM-MIS'CI  BLE,  a.  [in  and  misciblc.]  Not  capable 
of  being  mixed.  Med.  Repos. 

IM-MIS'SION,   (im-mish'un,)  71.      [L.    ' 
mitto  ;  in  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

The  act  of  sending  or  thn 
contrary  to  Emission. 

IM-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  immitto ;  in  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
To  send  in ;  to  inject.  Oreenhitl. 


trusting  in  ;   injection 


Unmixed. 


Herbert. 


I  MM 

IM-MIT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [171  and  mitigate.]  That  can 
not  be  mitigated  or  appeased.  Harris. 

IM-MIT'l-GA-BLY,  ado.    In  an  immitigable  manner. 

IM-MIT'TED,  pp.     Sent  in  ;  injected. 

IM-MlT'TlNG,Wir.     Sending  in;  injecting. 

IM-MIX',  71.  t.     [in  and  mix.]     To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

IM-MIX'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  being  mixed. 

mikins. 

IM-MIX'ED 

IM-MIXT', 

IM-MIX'ING,  ppr.     Mingling. 

IM-MO-BIL'I-TY,  7!.     (Fr.  immUilitd  ;  L.  immobility, 
from  immobilis;  in  and  moiifo,from  moveo,  to  move.] 
Unmovableness  ;  fixedness  in  place  or  state  ;  re- 
sistance to  motion.  Jirbulhnot. 

IM-MOD'ER-A-CY,  77.     Excess.  Brown. 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  immoderate ;  in  and  mod- 
crat.us.     See  Moderate.] 

Exceeding  just  or  usual  bounds ;  not  confined  to 
suitable  limits  ;  excessive;  extravagant;  unreasona- 
ble ;  as,  immoderate  demands  ;  immoderate  passions, 
cares,  or  grief. 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Excessively  ;  to  an  un- 
due degree  ;  unreasonably  ;  as,  to  weep  immoder- 
ately. 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.      Excess  ;  extravagance. 
Shciford. 

IM-MOD-ER-A'TION,  n.  Excess;  want  of  modera- 
tion. Hammond. 

IM-MOD'EST,  a.  [Fr.  immodeste;  L.  immodestus  ;  in 
and  modestus,  modest.     See  the  latter.] 

1.  Literally,  not  limited  to  due  bounds.  Hence, 
in  a  general  sense,  immoderate ;  exorbitant ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  arrogant. 

2.  Appropriately,  wanting  in  the  reserve  or  restraint 
which  decency  requires;  wanting  in  decency  and 
delicacy.  It  is  immodest  to  treat  superiors  with  the 
familiarity  that  is  customary  among  equals. 

3.  Wanting  in  chastity  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  as,  an 
immodest  female. 

4.  Impure;  indelicate  ;  as,  an  immodest  thought. 

5.  Obscene  ;  as,  an  immodest  word.  [Dryden. 
IM-MOJJ'EST-LY,  adv.     Without  due  reserve  ;  inde- 
cently ;  unchastely  ;  obscenely. 

IM-MOD'ES-TY,  71.     [L.  immodestia.] 

1.  Want  of  modesty  ;  indecency  ;  unchastity. 

2.  Want  of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve. 
IM'MO-LATE,  t>.  t.     [Fr.  immoltr ;  h.immolo,  to  sac- 
rifice ;  in  and  mala,  meal  sprinkled  with  salt,  which 
was  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.] 

1.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  kill,  as  a  victim  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. Boyle. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 
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IM'MO-LA-TING,  ppr.      Sacrificing  ;    offering,  as   a 

IM-MO-LS'TrON,  77.    The  act  of  sacrificing.  Brown. 
2.  A  sacrifice  offered. 

IM'MO-LA-TOR,  ;i.     One  who  offers  in  sacrifice. 

IM-MoLD',  7).  t.     To  mold  into  shape  ;  to  form. 

Fletcher. 

IM-MoLD'ED,  pp.     Molded  into  shape. 

IM-MOLD'ING,  ppr.     Molding  into  shape. 

IM-Mo'MENT,  a.    Trifling.     [Not  English.]     Shak. 

IM-MO-MENT'OUS,  a.     Unimportant.  Seward. 

IM-MOR'AL,  a.  [in  and  moral.]  Inconsistent  with 
moral  rectitude  ;  contrary  to  tlie  moral  or  divine  law  ; 
wicked;  unjust;  dishonest;  vicious.  Every  action 
is  immoral  which  contravenes  any  divine  precept,  or 
which  is  contrary  to  the  duties  which  men  owe  to 
each  other. 

2.  Wicked  or  unjust  in  practice  ;  vicious;  dishon- 
est; as,  an  immoral  man.  Every  man  who  violates 
a  divine  law  or  a  social  duty  is  immoral;  but  we  par- 
ticularly apply  the  term  to  a  person  who  habitually 
violates  the  laws. 

IM  MO-RAL'I-TY,  77.  Any  act  or  practice  which 
c-  ntravenes  the  divine  commands  or  the  social  duties. 
Injustice,  dishonesty,  fraud,  slander,  profaneness, 
gaming,  intemperance,  lewdness,  are  immoralities. 
All  crimes  are  immoralities ;  but  crime  expresses 
more  than  immorality. 

IM-MOR'AL-LY,  adv.  Wickedly ;  viciously  ;  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  duty. 

IM-MO-RIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  immorigcr.] 

Rude  ;  uncivil.  Stackhouse. 

IM-MO-RIG'ER-OUS-NESS,  71.  Rudeness  ;  disobe- 
dience. Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  a.     [L.  immortalis.     See  Mortal.] 

1.  Having  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corruption  ; 
exempt  from  death  ;  having  life  or  being  that  shall 
never  end  ;  as,  an  immortal  soul. 

Unto  the  King  rtenul,  iv, mortal,  iiivi.^l.l--,  the  only  wise  God, 
be  honor  and  glory  forever.  —  I  Tim.  i. 

2.  Connected  with,  or  terminating  in  immortality  ; 
never  to  cease  ;  as,  immortal  hopes,  desires,  &c. 

Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shak. 
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3.  Perpetual;  having  unlimited  existence.  A  cor- 
poration is  called  an  immortal  being. 

4.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this  world  ;  im- 
perishable ;  as,  immortal  fame.  So  Homer  is  called 
the  immortal  bard. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  71.     One  who  is  exempt  from  death. 

IM-MOR-TAL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  never  ceas- 
ing to  live  or  exist  ;  exemption  from  death  and  anni- 
hilation ;  life  destined  to  endure  without  end  ;  as, 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  h  uli  al.uli.rii'  J  ik  ah,  and  hath  brought  life  and 
immortality  t<i  li^ln  Uir.a.gii  Hi:'  gu;p.;|.  -   2  Tun.  i. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

3.  Perpetuity  ;  existence  not  limited  ;  as,  the  im- 
mertality  of  a  corporation.  J.  Marshall. 

IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZA'TION,  ,i.  The  act  of  immor- 
talizing. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  immortaliier ;  Sp.  1771- 
rrttirta/tzar.] 

1.  To  render  immortal  ;  to  make  perpetual ;  to 
cause  to  live  or  exist  while  the  world  shall  endure. 
The  Iliad  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Homer. 

Alexander  bad  uu  lluin-r  t...  i:ni,i„,-lntize  \:u  guilty  name. 

T.  Dawes. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion  ;  to  make  perpetual. 
IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  become  immortal.    [Not 

in  use..]  Pope. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZ-ED,  pp.  Rendered  immortal  or  per- 
petual. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  immortal  or  per- 
petual. 

IM-MOR'TAL-LY,  adv.  With  endless  existence;  with 
exemption  from  death. 

IM-MOR-TI-FI-€A'TION,  71.  [111  and  mortification.] 
Want  of  subjection  of  tin-  passions.       Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  11.  Steadfastness  that  can  not 
be  moved  or  shaken. 

IM-M5VA-11LE,  a.  [in  and  movable.]  That  can  not 
be  moved  from  its  place  ;  as,  an  immovable  foundation. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  from  a  purpose  ;  steadfast ; 
fixed  ;  that  can  not  be  induced  to  change  or  alter;  as, 
a  man  who  remains  immoroble. 

3.  That  can  not  be  altered  or  shaken  ;  unalterable  ; 
unchangeable  ;  as,  an  immurablr  purpose  or  resolution. 

4.  That  can  not  be  all'ecteti  or  moved  ;  not  impres- 
sible; not  susceptible  of  compassion  or  tender  feel- 
ings; unfeeling.  Dryden. 

5.  Fixed  ;  not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  permanent  in 
place  ;  as,  immovable  estate.       blackstone.    Ayliffe. 

6.  Not  to  be  shaken  or  agitated. 
IM-MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  h.    The  quality  of  being  im- 
movable. 

IM-MO  V'A-MLES,  (-biz,)  77.pT*.  In  law,  the  opposite  of 
Movables;  things  which  1:111  not  be  legally  taken 
away,  in  leaving  a  house,  firm,  &x.  Bouvicr. 

IM-MO V'A  BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  moved 
from  its  place  or  purpose  ;  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
shaken  ;  unalterably  ;  unchangeably.  Immovably  firm 
to  their  duty  ;  immurablii  li\  il  or  established. 

IM-MIJND',  a.     [L.  immundus.] 

Unclean.  Barton. 

IM-MUN-DIC'I-TY,  77.     Uncleanness.       Mountagu. 

IM-Mfj'NI-TY,  71.  [Fr.  immunize  ;  L.  immunitas,  from 
immunis,  free,  exempt;  in  and  munus,  charge,  office, 
duty.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  obligation.  To  be 
exempted  from  observing  the  rites  or  duties  of  the 
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Exemption  from  any  charge,  duty,  office,  .tax, 
or  imposition  ;  a  particular  privilege  ;  as,  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  ;  the  immunities  of 
the  clergy. 
3.  Freedom  ;  as,  an  immunity  from  error.  Dryden. 
IM-MuRE',  v.  t.  [Norm,  emmurrer,  to  wall  in  ;  Sw. 
inmura,  L  in  and  mums,  a  wall.] 

1.  To  inclose  within  walls  ;  to  shut  up ;  to  confine  ; 
as,  to  immure  nuns  in  cloisters.  The  student  immures 
himself  voluntarily. 

2.  To  wall ;  to  surround  with  walls. 
Lysimachus  immured  it  with  a  wall.     [A'ot  usual.}    Sandys. 

3.  To  imprison.  Dcnham. 
IM-MORE',  ii.     A  wall  ;  an  inclostire.     [Not  used.] 
m-Mv\VFA),pp.    Confine, I  within  walls.         [Shak. 
IM-MuR'ING,  ppr.     Confining  within  walls. 
IM-MU'SIC-AL,  a.     [m  and   musical.]     Not  musical  ; 

inharmonious  ;  not  accordant ;  harsh.  Bacon.  Brown. 

IM-MU-TA  BIL'l  TY,  o.  [  Fr.  immutaiiliti  ;  1,.  immu- 
tabiiitas  ;  in  and  mutnbilis,  mutable,  from  muto,  to 
change.] 

Unchangeablencss  ;  the  quality  that  renders  change 
or  alteration  impossible  ;  invariableness.  Immutabil- 
itn  is  an  attribute  of  God. 

IM-Mu'T  A-BLE,  a.    [L.  immutabilis  ;  in  and  mulabilis.] 
Unchangeable  ;  invariable  ;  unalterable  ;  not  capa- 
ble or  susceptible  of  change. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation.  —  Heb.  vi. 

IM-Mfj'TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  Unchangeableness  ;  im- 
mutability. 

IM-MO'TA-BLY,   adv.      Unchangeably  ;  unalterably  ; 
invariably  ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  change. 
Boyle. 
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IM-MO'TATE,  a.     [L.  immutatus.] 

Unchanged.  Lee. 

IM-MU-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  immntatio.] 

Chance;  alteration.  More. 

IM-llfjTE',  v.  t.    To  change  or  alter.  SalkcU. 

IMP,  n.     [  W.  imp,  a  shoot  or  cion ;  Sw.  ymp,  Dan. 
ympe,  id.] 

1.  A  son  ;  offspring;  progeny.    [05s.] 

Fairfax. 
Shale. 

2  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil.  Hooker.  Milton. 
f"  Imp,  an  addition  to  a  bee-liive  ;  also,  one  length 
of  hair  twisted,  as  forming  part  of  a  fishing-line." 
./.  T.  Brockclt,  Olossnrii  of  North  Country  Words,  2d 
edit.  p.  1G4.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
IMP,  v.  t.  [W.  impiuio,  G.  impfen,  Sw.  ympa,  Sax.  im- 
part, Dan.  ympcr,  to  ingraft ;  D.  eid,  a  graft ;  enten,  to 
ingraft.] 

1.  To  graft.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  something 
inserted  or  added;  a  term  originally  used  by  falcon- 
ers, who  repair  a  hawk's  wing  by  adding  feathers. 

Imp  out  our  <h.>H|.]N-  n.nntrv'.s  l.p  1..  n  wiu^s.  Shak. 

The  false  north  displays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  Iv.r  vqinit  wings.  AfilCon. 

[This  verb  is,  I  believe,  used  only  in  poetry.'] 
[In  falconry,  to  imp  a  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  is 
to  add  a  new  piece  to  a  mutilated  stump,  from  the 
Saw  impan,  to  ingraft.  Spenser.] 

IM-PA'CA-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  paco,  to  appease.] 

Not  to  be  appeased  or  quieted.  Spenser. 

IM-PA'CA-BLY,   adv.     In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 

being  appeased. 
IM-PACf,  v.  t.     [L.  impactus,  from  impingo ;  in  and 
pango,  to  drive.] 

To  drive  close ;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 
Woodward. 
IM'PACT,  n.     Touch  ;  impression.  Darwin. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  single  instantaneous  blow  or 
stroke  communicated  from  one  body  in.  motion  to 
another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  Barlow. 

IM-PAeT'ED,pp.    Driven  hard  ;  made  close  by  driv- 
ing. Woodward. 
IM-PACT'ING,  ppr.     Driving  or  pressing  close. 
IM-PAINT',  v.  t.     To  paint ;  to  adorn  with  colors. 

Shak. 
IM-PaINT'ED,  pp.     Ornamented  with  colors. 
Eil -PAINT'ING,  ppr.    Adorning  with  colors. 
IM-PaIR',  v.  t.     [Fr.  empirer ;  Sp.  empcarar  ;  Port,  cm- 
pc'utrar,  from  peior,  worse,  Sp.  peor,  Fr.  pirc,  from  L. 
pejor.] 

1.  To  make  worse  ;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value, 
or  excellence.  An  estate  is  impaired  by  extravagance 
or  neglect.  The  profligate  itnpairs  his  estate  and  his. 
reputation.     Imprudence  impairs  a  man's  usefulness. 

2.  To  lessen  in  power ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble. 
The  constitution  is  impaired  by  intemperance,  by  in- 
firmity, and  by  age.  The  force  of  evidence  may  be 
impaired  by  the  suspicion  of  interest  in  the  witness. 

IM-PaIR',  «.  i.    To  be  lessened  or  worn  out.     [Little 

used.]  Spettser. 

IM'PAIR,  o.     [L.  impar,  unequal.] 

1.  Unsuitable.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  In  'crystallography,  a  term  applied,  by  Hatty,  to 
■crystals  whose  sides  and  summits  have  not  the  same 

number  of  faces.     [Disused.] 

IM-PaIR',  )  7i.    Diminution  ;  decrease  ;  injury. 

IM-PSIR'MENT,  J      [Not  used.]  Brown. 

IM-PaIR'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Diminished  ;  injured  ;  weak- 
ened. 

IM-PaIR'ER,  n     He  or  that  which  impairs. 

Warbnrton. 

IM-PAIR'ING, ,ppr.     Making  worse  ;  lessening  ;  injur- 
ing; enfeebling. 

IM-PAL'A-TA-BLE,  o.     Unpalatable.     [Little  used.] 

IM-PaLE',  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  pains,  a  pole,  a  stake.] 

1.  To  fix  on  a  stake  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on 
an  upright,  sharp  stake.     [See  Empale.] 

2.  To  inclose  with  stakes,  posts,  or  palisades. 

3.  In  heraldry,  to  join  two  coats  of  arms  pale-wise. 

IM-PALE'MENT,n.  The  act  of  inclosing  or  surround- 
ing with  stakes.     [Rare.]  Milton. 

2.  A  punishment  formerly  used  by  the  Turks  and 
other  nations,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  a  stake 
through  the  fundament  into  the  body,  and  thus  leav- 
ing the  victim  to  a  lingering  death.  Brande. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  division  of  a  shield  pale-wise. 
IM-PAL'LID,  v.  u    To  make  pallid  or  pale.     [Not  in 

use.]  Feltham. 

IM-PALM',  (im-pam',)  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  palma,  the 

hand.] 

To  grasp ;  to  take  in  the  hand.  J.  Barlow. 

IM-PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  not  being 

palpable  or  perceptible  by  the  touch.  Jortin. 

IM-PAL'PA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  palpo,  to 

feel.     See  Palpable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  felt ;  that  can  not  be  perceived  by  the 
touch  ;  as,  an  impalpable  powder,  whose  parts  are  so 
minute  that  they  can  not  be  distinguished  by  the 
senses,  particularly  by  feeling.  Encyc. 

2.  Not  coarse  or  gross.  Warton. 
IM-PAL'PA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt. 
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IM-PAL'SIED,  (-pol'zid,)  pp.     Struck  with  palsy. 

IM-PAL'SY,  (-pol'ze,)  v.  t.  [in  and  palsy.]  To  strike 
with  palsv  ;  to  paralyze  ;  to  deaden. 

IM-PAL'SY-IXG,  ppr.     Affecting  with  palsy. 

IM'PA-NATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  panis,  bread.] 

Embodied  in  bread.  Cranmer. 

IM'PA-NATE,  o.  t.    To  embody  with  bread. 

Waterland. 

IM'PA-NA-TED,-pj>.     Embodied  in  bread. 

IM'PA-Na-TING,  ppr.    Embodying  in  bread. 

IM-PA-NA'TION,  71.  The  supposed  real  presence  and 
union  of  Christ's  material  body  and  blood  with  the 
substance  of  bread,  in  the  eucharist.  Rupert  of 
Duytz,  in  the  twelfth  century,  proposed  this  modi- 
fication of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
supposed  the  Messiah  assumes  the  bread  in  the  eu- 
charist, just  as  he  assumed  human  nature  at  his  in- 
carnation,  i.  e.,  by  a  union  of  the  two  natures,  with- 
out any  change  of  either.  Luther's  doctrine  of  con- 
subsfuntiation  was  understood,  by  both  Papists  and 
the  Reformed,  to  be  the  same  with  importation. 

Murdoch. 

IM-PAN'NEL,  v.  t.  [in  and  panel]  To  write  or  enter 
the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list,  or  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, called  a  panel;  to  form,  complete,  or  enroll  a 
list  of  jurors  in  a  court  of  justice. 

IM-PAN'NEL-.ED,  pp.  Having  the  names  entered  in 
a  panel  ;  formed,  as  a  jury. 

IM-PAN'NEL-ING,  ppr.  Writing  the  names  on  a  pan- 
el ;  forming,  as  a  jury. 

IM-PAll'A-DISP,  v.  t.  [It.  imparadisare  ;  in  and  para- 
dise.] 

To  put  in  a  place  of  supreme  felicity ;  to  make  per- 
fectly happy. 

IM-PAR'A-DIS-ED,  pp.  Placed  in  a  condition  resem- 
bling that  of  paradise  ■  made  perfectly  happy. 

IM-PAR'A-DIS-ING,  ppr.     Making  perfectly  happy. 

IM-PAR'AL-LEL-£D,  a.     Unparalleled.     [Not  used.] 
Burnet. 

IM-PAR-A-SYL-LAB'I€,  a.     [L.  in,  par,  and  syllaoa.] 

Not  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  syllables. 

An  imparasyllabic  noun   is  one  which   has   not   the 

same  number  of  syllables  in  all  the  cases ;  as,  lapis, 

lapidis  ;  mens,  mentis.  Bryant. 

IM-PXR'DON-A-BLE,  a.     Unpardonable.         South. 
;  eq 

2.  Oddness  ;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts.  Brown. 

3.  Difference  of  degree,  rank,  or  excellence. 

Sancroft. 

IM-PARK',  77.  t.  [in  and  park.]  To  inclose  for  a  park  ; 
to  make  a  park  by  inclosure ;  to  sever  from  a  com- 
mon. Johnson. 

IM-PARK'SD,  (im-parkt',)  pp.    Confined  in  a  park. 

IM-PARK'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  park. 

IM-PARL',  v.  i.  [Norm,  emperler;  in  and  Fr.  parler, 
to  speak.] 

To  hold  mutual  discourse  ;  appropriately,  in  law,  to 
have  license  to  settle  a  lawsuit  amicably  ;  to  have  de- 
lav  for  mutual  adjustment.  Blackstone. 

IM-PARL' ANCE,  71.  Properly,  leave  for  mutual  dis- 
course ;  appropriately,  in  laio,  the  license  or  privilege 
of  a  defendant,  granted  on  motion,  to  have  delay  of 
trial,  to  see  if  lie  can  settle  the  matter  amicably  by 
talking  with  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  to  determine 
what  answer  ho  shall  mala:  to  the  plaintiff's  action. 
Hence, 

2.  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till  another  day,  or 
from  dav  to  day.  Blackstone. 

IM-PAR-S  ON-EE' ,  a.  A  parson  imparsonee,  is  a  parson 
presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory, 
and  in  full  possession.  Blackstone. 

IM-PART',  v.  t.f  [L.  impcrtior;  in  and  partio,  to  di- 
vide ;  from  pars,  a  part.] 

1.  To  give,  grant,  or  communicate  ;  to  bestow  on 
another  a  share  or  portion  of  something;  as,  to  impart 
a  portion  of  provisions  to  the  poor. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  simply  to  bestow  on  nnother ; 
to  grant ;  to  give ;  to  confer  ;  as,  to  impart  honor  or 
favor. 

3.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of  something; 
to  make  known  ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 

Shak. 

IM-PART'ANCE,  n.  Communication  of  asbare  ;  grant. 

IM-PART-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  imparting  or  con- 
ferring.    [Not  much  used.]  Chaunccy. 

IM-PART'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Communicated  ;  granted  ; 
conferred. 

IM-PART'ER,  n.    One  that  imparts. 

IM-PAR'TIAL,  (im-par'shal,)  a.  [in  and  partial,  from 
part,  L.  pars.] 

1.  Not  partial ;  not  biased  in  favor  of  one  party 
more  than  another;  indifferent;  unprejudiced;  dis- 
interested ;  as,  an  impartial  judge  or  arbitrator. 

2.  Not  favoring  one  party  more  than  another;  equi- 
table; just;  as,  an  impartial  judgment  or  decision; 
an  impartial  opinion. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  is  impartial.  [Little 
used.]  Boyle. 

IM-PAR-T1AL'I-TY,  (im-par-shat'e-ty,)  n.  Indiffer- 
ence of  opinion  or  judgment ;  freedom  from  bias  in 
favor  of  one  side  or  party  more  than  another  ;  disin- 
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terestedness.  Impartiality  is  indispensable  to  an  up- 
right judge. 

2.  Equitableness  ;  justice  ;  as,  the  impartiality  of  a 
decision. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  bias  of  judgment ; 
without  prejudice  ;  without  inclination  to  favor  one 
party  or  side  more  than  another;  equitably  ;  justly. 

IM-PART-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  not  being 
subject  to  partition. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated. 

IM-PART'I-BLE,  a.     [Sp.  impartible ;  in  and  partible.] 

1.  Not  partible  or  subject  to  partition  ;  as,  an  im- 
partible estate.  Blackstone. 

2.  [from  impart.]  That  may  be  imparted,  con- 
ferred, bestowed,  or  communicated.  Dig-by. 

IM-PART'ING,  ppr.  Communicating;  granting;  be- 
stowing. 

IM-PART'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  imparting ;  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  ;  disclosure.  Shak. 

IM-PASS  A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  passable.     See  Pass.] 
That  can  not  be  passed  ;  not  admitting  a  passage , 
as,  an  impassable  road,  mountain,  or  gulf. 

Milton.     Temple. 

IM-PASS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  im- 
passable. 

IM-PASS'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
prevents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

IM-PAS-SI-BIL'l-TY,     1  n.     [from  impassible.]     Ex- 

IM-PAS'SI-BLE-NESS,  j      emption  from  pain  or  suf- 
fering; insusccplibilin  of  injury  from  external  things. 
Dnplen. 

IM-PAS'SI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  impassible ;  Sp.  impasiile ;  L. 
impassibilis,  from  pussns,  potior,  to  suffer.] 

Incapable  of  pain,  passion,  or  suffering  ;  that  can 
not  be  affected  with  pain  or  uneasiness.  Whatever 
is  destitute  of  sensation  is  impassible. 

Though  uaki  '1  and  imjxissible,  depart.  Dryden. 

IM-PAS'SION,  (im-pash'un,)  tj.  t.     [in  and  passion.] 

To  move  or  affect  strongly  with  passion. 
IM-PAS'SION-A-BLE,  a.     Easily  excited  to  anger  ; 

susceptible  of  strong  emotion. 
IM-PAS'SION  ATE,  v.  t.    To  affect  powerfully.  More. 
l.U-l'AK'sloN-ATE,  a.     Strongly  affected. 

2.  Without  passion  or  feeling.  Burton. 

IM-PAS'SION-.ED,  (-pash'und,)  a.  Actuated  or  agi- 
tated by  passion. 

The  tempter,  all  impassioned,  thus  began.  Milton. 

2.  Animated  ;  excited  ;  having  the  feelings 
warmed  ;  as,  an  impassioned  orator. 

3.  Animated  ;  expressive  of  passion  or  ardor ;  as, 
an  impassioned  discourse. 

IM-PAS'SIVE,  a.  [L.  in  and  passus,  potior,  to  suffer.] 
Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering;  as,  the  im- 
pos-ire  air  :  impassive  ice.  Drydeti.     Pope. 

IM-PAS'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  sensibility  to  pain 
or  suffering. 

IM-PAS'SI  VE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  insuscep- 
tible of  pain.  Mountairu. 

LM-PAS-SIV'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  insuscep- 
tible of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering.    Pausanias.  Trans. 

IM-PAS-TA'TION,  n.  [in  and  paste.]  A  union  or 
mixture  of  different  sub.-tancrs  by  means  of  cements 
which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire  or 

IM-PASTE',  v.  U     [Fr.  empater;  in  and  pate,  paste.]' 

1.  To  knead  ;  to  make  into  paste. 

2.  In  painting,  to  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold. 
IM-PAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Concreted,  as  into  paste. 

Shak. 
2.  Pasted  over ;  covered  with  paste,  o-  with  thick 
paint. 
IM-PAST'ING,  ppr.    Making  into  paste. 
IM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  impatibilis.] 

Intolerable  ;  that  can  not  be  borne. 
IM-PA'TIENCE,  71.     [Fr.  ;  L.  impatientia,  from  impa- 
tiens ;  in  and  potior,  to  suffer.] 

Uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  the  not  en- 
during pain  with  composure;  restlessness  occasioned 
by  suffering  positive  evil,  or  the  absence  of  expected 
good.  Impatience  is  not  rage,  nor  absolute  inability  to 
bear  pain  ;  but  it  implies  want  of  fortitude,  or  of  its 
exercise.  It  usually  springs  from  irritability  of  tem- 
IM-PA'TlF,i\T,  a      [h.  tmpatiens.]  [per. 

1.  Uneasy  or  fretful  under  suffering  ;  not  hearing 
pain  with  composure  ;  not  enduring  evil  without  fret- 
fulness,  uneasiness,  and  a  desire  or  effort  to  get  rid 
of  the  evil.  Young  men  are  impatient  of  restraint. 
We  are  all  apt  to  be  impatient  under  wrongs  ;  but  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  not  to  be  impatient  in  s'ekness,  or 
under  any  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence. 

2.  Not  suffering  quietly  ;  not  enduring. 

Fame,  impellent  of  exlivna's,  decays 

Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise.  Pope. 

3.  Hasty;  eager;  not  enduring  delay.  The  impa- 
tient man  will  not  wait  for  information  ;  he  often 
acts  with  precipitance.  Be  not  impatient  for  the  re- 
turn of  spring. 

4.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  as,  impatient  smart.      Spenser. 
This  word  is  followed  by  of,  at,  for,  or  under.     We 

are  impatient  of  restraint,  or  of  wrongs  ;  impatient  at 
the  delay  of  expected  good  ;  impatient  for  the  return 
of  a  friend,  or  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  ;  impatient 
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under  evils  of  any  kind.    The  proper  use  of  these 
particles  can  be  learnt  only  by  practice  or  observa- 
tion. 
IM-Pa'TIENT,  n.    One  who  is  restless  under  suffer- 


ness  ;  as,  to  bear  disappointment  impatiently. 

2.  With  eager  desire  causing   uneasiness;   as,  to 
wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  one's  friend. 

3.  Passionately  ;  ardently.  Clarendon. 
IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA'TION,  n.     Absolute  seignory  or 

possession.  Cotgrave. 

IM-PAT'RON-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  impatroniser.] 

To  gain  to  one's  self  the  power  of  any  seignory. 
Bacon. 

1M-PAWN',  v.  t.  [in  and  pawn.]  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge; 
to  deposit  as  security.  Shall. 

lM-PAWN'ED,  pp.    Pledged. 

l.M  PAUWLN'G,  ,,/ir.     Pledging. 

IM-PeACH',  v.  f.t  [Fr.  empecher;  Arm.  ampeich,  am- 
peehein;  Port,  and  Sp.  empachar;  It.  impacciarc ;  to 
hinder,  to  stop.  It  signifies  also,  in  Portuguese,  to 
surfeit,  to  overload,  to  glut.    It  belongs  to  the  family 


x; 


of  pack  ;  L.  pango,  pactus  ;  An  c*Xj  bakka,  to  press 

or  compress.  Class  Bg,  No.  18,  20,  61.  The  literal 
sense  of  impeach  is,  to  thrust,  or  send  against ;  hence, 
to  hinder,  to  stop.] 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  impede.  This  sense  is  found  in 
our  early  writers. 

These  ungracious  practices  of  his  sons  did  impeach  his  journey 

to  the  Holy  Land.  Daoies. 

A  dctluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  iterance.       Howell. 
[This  application  of  the  word  is  obsolete..] 

2.  To  accuse;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor; but  appropriately,  to  exhibit  charges  of  mal- 
administration agahisl  a  public  officer  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  that  is,  to  send  or  put  on,  to  load.  The 
word  is  now  restricted  to  accusations  made  by  au- 
thority ;   as,  to  impeach  a  judge.      [See  Impeach- 

3.  io  charge  with  impropriety  ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
as,  to  impeach  one's  motives  or  conduct. 

4._To  call  to  account ;  to  charge  as  answerable. 
IM-Pf.ACH',  n.    Hinderance.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

IM-I'EACH'A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  accusation ;  charge- 
able with  a  crime  ;  accusable ;  censurable. 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  in  question  ;  accountable. 

Owners  ol'  Ian.  Is  in  I'.v-siiTipli'  an:  uol  inijieoehable  for  waste. 
Z.  Surift. 

IM-PeACH'JED,  (im-peecht',)  pp.    Hindered.     [Obs.] 
2.  Accused  ;  charged  with  a  crime,  misdemeanor, 
or  wrong ;  censured. 

The  first   donee  in  tail  may  commit  waste  without  being  im- 
peached. Z.  Huti/t. 

IM-PEACH'ER,   n.     At 
who  calls  in  question. 


by  authority;    one 


2.  Accusing  by  authority  ;   calling  in  question  the 
purity  or  rectitude  of  conduct  nr  motives. 
IM-PEACH'MENT,   n.      Hinderance;     impediment; 
stop ;   obstruction.     [  Obs.]  Spenser.     Shale. 

2.  An  accusation  or  charge  brought  against  a  pub- 
lic officer  for  maladministration  in  his  office.  In 
Cheat  Britain,  it  is  the  privilege  or  right  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  impeach,  and  the  right  of  the  house 
of  lords  to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  right  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  impeach,  and.  of  the  senate  to  try  and 
determine  impeachments.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
house  of  peers,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  the  senates  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  are  the  high  courts  of  impeachment. 

.1.  The  act  of  impeaching. 

4.  Censure;  accusation ;  a  calling  in  question  the 
purity  of  motives  or  the  rectitude  of  conduct,  &c. 
This  declaration  is  no  impeachment  of  his  motives  or 
of  his  judgment. 

5.  The  act  of  calling  to  account,  as  for  waste. 

6.  The  state   of  being  liable  to  account,  as  for 

IM-PEARL',  (im-perl',)  v.  t.    [in  and  pearl.]     To  form 
ill  the  resemblance  of  pearls. 

Dew-drops  which  the  sun 
lmpearls  on  every  leaf,  and  every  flower.  Milton. 

2.  To  decorate  with  pearls,  or  with  things  resem- 
bling pearls. 

The  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn.  Digby. 

IM-PEARL'.ED,  pp.    Formed   in  the  resemblance  of 

pearls. 
IM-PEARL'ING,  pp.    Forming  in  the  resemblance  of 

pearls  ;  decorating  with  pearls. 

IM-PE€-€A-BIL'I-TY,  \  n.     [See  Impeccable.]  The 

IM-PEC'CAN-CY,  (      quality  of  not  being  liable 

to  sin  ;  exemption  from  sin,  error,  or  offense.     Pope. 

IM-PEC'CA-BLE,  a.     [Sp.  impccable;    Fr.  impeccable; 

in  and  Sp.  pecable,  Fr.  peccable,  from  L.  pecco,  to  err, 

to  sin.] 

Not  liable  to  sin  ;  not  subject  to  sin  ;  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning.    No  mere  man  is  impecca- 
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IM-PEDE',  v.  t.  [Sp.  impedir ;  It.  impedire  ;  L.  impe- 
dio;  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  in  and  pedes, 
feet,  to  catch  or  entangle  the  feet.] 

To  hinder  ;  to  stop  in  progress  ;  to  obstruct ;  as,  to 
impede  the  progress  of  troops. 

IM-PED'ED,  pp.     Hindered;  stopped;  obstructed. 

IM-Pe'DI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  impeded. 

IM-PED'I-MENT,  n.t  [L.  impedimentum.] 

1.  That  which  hinders  progress  or  motion  ;  hin- 
derance ;  obstruction;  obstacle;  applicable  to  every 
subject,  physical  or  moral.  Bad  roads  are  impediments 
in  marching  and  traveling.  Idleness  and  dissipation 
are  impediments  to  improvement.      The  cares  of  life 


speech, 

IM-PED'I-MENT,  v.  t.    To  impede.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Reynolds. 

IM-PED-I-MENT'AL,  a.    Hindering  ;  obstructing. 

Jifountagu. 
IM-PeD'ING,  ppr.    Hindering  ;  stopping  ;  obstructing. 
IM'PB-DITE,  a.     Hindered.  Taylor. 

IiM'PE-DITE,  r.  t.     To  impede.     [Wot  in  use.] 
IM-PE-Dl"TION,  (-pe-dish'un,)  n.    A  hindering. 
,  Baxter. 

IM-PED'I-TIVE,  a.     Causing  hinderance.    Sanderson. 
IM-PEL',  v.  t.     [Sp.  impel er  ;  It.  unpcllere;  L.  impello  ; 
in  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 

To  drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ;  to  excite 
to  action,  or  to  move  forward,  by  the  application  of 
physical  force,  or  moral  suasion,  or  necessity.  A 
ball  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  powder ;  a  ship  is  im- 
pelled by  wind  ;  a  man  may  be  impelled  by  hunger  or 
a  regard  to  his  safety  ;  motives  of  policy  or  of  safety 
impel  nations  to  confederate. 

The  surge  impelled  me  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 

And  several  m< n  impel  to  several  ends.  Pope. 


IM-PEL'LBD,  (im-peld',)  pp.  Driven  forward  ;  urged 
on  ;  moved  by  any  force  or  power,  phvsical  or  moral. 

IM-PEL'LENT,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  impelling. 

IM-PEL'LENT,  «.  A  power  or  force  that  drives  for- 
ward ;  motive  or  impulsive  power.  Olanville. 

IM-I'KI.'LER,  n.     He  or  that  which  impels. 

IM-PEL'UNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  forward;  urging; 
pre -sing. 

IM-PEN',  v.  t.  [in  and  pen.]  To  pen  ;  to  shut  or  in- 
close in  a  narrow  place.  Feltham. 

IM-PEND',  v.  i.  [L.  impendeo ;  in  and  pendco,  to 
hang.] 

1.  To  hang  over  ;  to  be  suspended  above  ;  to  threat- 
en.    A  dark  cloud  impends  over  the  land. 

Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  near ;  to  be  approaching  and  ready  to 
fall  on. 

It  expresses  our  deep  sense  of  God's  impending  wrath. 

Smalrhlsre. 
Nor  hear  advio-s  of  iinjirieling  foes.  Pope. 

IM-PEND'ENCE,   )  n.      The   state  of  hanging  over  ; 
IM-PEND'EN-CY,  \      near  approach;  a  menacing  at- 
titude. Hammond. 
IM-PEND'ENT,  a.     Hanging  over  ;  imminent ;  threat- 
ening ;  pressing  closely  j  as,  nn  impendent  evil.  Hale. 
IM-PEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a4  Hanging  over;   approach- 
ing near  ;  threatening. 
IM-PEN-E-TRA-BIL'I-TY,  n.      [from    impenetrable.] 
The  quality  of  being  impenetrable. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  1  hat  quality  of  matter  by 
which  it  excludes  all  other  matter  from  the  space  it 
occupies.  Olmsted. 

3.  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

Johnson. 
IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.     [L.   impenetrable ;   in  and 
penetrabilis,  from  penctro,  to  penetrate.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  penetrated  or  pierced  ;  not  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  other  bodies  ;  as,  an  impene- 
trable shield. 

2.  Not  to  be  affected  or  moved  ;  not  admitting  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.  The  hardened  sinner  re- 
mains impenetrable  to  the  admonitions  of  the  gospel. 

3.  Not  to  be  entered  by  the  sight ;  as  impenetrable 
darkness.     Hence, 

4.  Not  to  be  entered  and  viewed  by  the  eye  of  the 
intellect;  as,  impenetrable  obscurity  or  abstrttseness. 

IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE-NESS,     n.        Impenetrability, 

which  see. 
IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLY,  adv.    With  solidity  that  admits 
not  of  being  penetrated. 

2.  With  hardness  that  admits  not  of  impression  ; 

as,  impenetrably  dull.  Pope. 

IM-PEN'I-TENCE,  )  n.     [Fr.  impenitence  ;  Sp.  impen- 

IM-PEN'I-TEN-CY,  j      itencia;  It.  impenitenza  ;   L.  in 

and  panitens,  from  pcenitco,  to  repent,  puna,  pain.] 

Want  of  penitence  or  repentance  ;  absence  of  con- 
trition or  sorrow  for  sin  ;  obduracy  ;  hardness  of 
heart.  Final  impenitence  dooms  the  sinner  to  inev- 
itable punishment. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  impenitence  to  another. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT,  a.    [Fr. ;  in  and  penitent,  supra.] 
Not  penitent ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  contrite ; 
obdurate  ;  of  a  hard  heart. 


South.     Hale 
[Vr.    i/nperatif;  L.   impcrutii 
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IM-PEN'I-TENT,  n.  One  who  does  not  repent ;  a 
hardened  sinner. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT-LY,  adv.  Without  repentance  oi 
contrition  for  sin  ;  obdurately. 

IM-PEN'NATE,  a.  or  n.  [L.  in  and  penna.]  A  term 
applied  to  swimming  birds,  as  penguins,  character- 
ized by  short  wings  covered  with  feathers  resem- 
bling scales.  Brande. 

IM-PEN'NED,  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  narrow  place. 

IM-PEN'NING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  narrow  place. 

IM-PEN'NOUS,a.  [in  and  pennons.]  Having  no  wings. 

IM-PEO'PLE,  (im-pee'pl,)  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  com- 
munity.    [See  People.]  Beaum.  cy  Fl. 

IM-PeO'PLED,  pp.     Formed  into  a  community. 

IM-PeO'PLING,  ppr.    Forming  into  a  community. 

IM'PE-RANT,  a.     [L.  impero.] 

Commanding.  Baxter 

IM'PE-RATE,  a.    [L.  imperatus,  impero,  to  command.] 
Done  by  impulse  or  direction  of  the  mind.     [Not 
used.] 

IM-PER'A-TIVE, 
from  impero,  to  command.     See  Empire. _ 

1.  Commanding  ;  authoritative  ;  expressive  of 
command  ;  containing  positive  command,  as  distin- 
guished from  Advisory,  or  Discretionary.  The  or- 
ders are  imperative. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  imperative  mode  of  a  verb  is 
that  which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  advice,  or 
exhortation  ;  as,  iro,  write,  attend. 

IM-PER'A-TIVE-LY,  ado.     With  command  ;  author- 
itatively. 
IM-PER-A-To'RI-AL,  a.    Commanding.  [Not  in  use.] 
IM-PER-CEIVA-BLE,  a.     Imperceptible.    [Norris. 
IM-PER-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Imperceptibleness. 
IM-PER-CEP'TLBLE,  a.     [Fr. ;  in  and  perceptible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  perceived  ,  not  to  be  known  or  discov- 
ered by  the  senses.  We  say  a  thing  is  imperceptible 
to  the  touch,  to  the  eye  or  sight,  to  the  ear,  to  the 
taste,  or  smell.    Hence, 

2.  Very  small  ;  fine  ;  minute  in  dimensions  ;  or 
very  slow  in  motion  or  progress  ;  as,  the  growth  of  a 
plant  or  animal  is  imperceptible;  it  is  too  slow  to  be 
perceived  by  the  eye. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE,  n.  That  which  can  not  be 
perceived  by  the  senses  on  account  of  its  small ness. 
[Little  used.]  Tatlcr. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS,  )  n.  The  quality  of  being 

IM-PER-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,     ]      imperceptible.  Hale. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived.  Addison. 

IM-PER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  Not  perceiving  or  not  having 
power  to  perceive.  Baxter. 

IM-.PER-DI-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imperdible. 

IM-PER'DI-BLE,  a.    Not  destructible.     [Not  a  legiti- 

IM-PER'FE€T,  a.  [L.  impcrfectus  ;  in  and  perfectus, 
finished,  perfect ;  perficio,  to  perfect ;  per  ami  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  Not  finished  ;  not  complete.  The  work  or  design 
is  imperfect. 

2.  Defective  ;  not  entire,  sound,  or  whole;  want- 
ing a  part ;  impaired.  The  writings  of  Livy  are  im- 
perfect. 

3.  Not  perfect  in  intellect ;  liable  to  err ;  as,  men 
are  imperfect ;  our  minds  and  understandings  are  t»t- 

4.  Not  perfect  in  a  moral  view  ;  not  according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rules  of  right.  Our  services 
and  obedience  are  imperfect. 

5.  In  grammar,  the  imperfect  tense  denotes  an  ac- 
tion in  time  past,  then  present,  but  not  finished. 

6.  In  music,  incomplete  :  not  having  all  the  acces- 
sary sounds  ;  as,  an  imperfect  chord. 

An  imperfect  interval,  is  one  which  does  not  contain 
its  complement  of  simple  sounds.  Busby. 

7.  In  botany,  wanting  either  stamens  or  pistils,  as 
a  flower. 

Imperfect  number;  one  which  is  not  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  or  divisors.     [See  Perfect.] 
IM-PER-FEC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  imperfecta,  su- 
pra.] 

1.  Defect ;  fault ;  the  want  of  a  part  or  of  some- 
thing necessary  to  complete  a  thing;  equally  applica- 
ble to  physical  or  moral  subjects.  When  fruit  fails  to 
come  to  maturity,  and  after  it  begins  to  decay,  we 
denominate  the  defect  an  imperfection.  Laws  some- 
times fail  of  the  intended  effect,  either  from  their  im- 
perfection, or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  administra- 
tion. Men  are  all  chargeable  with  imperfections,  bulb 
in  character  and  in  conduct. 

2.  In  book-binding,  a  sheet  or  signature  wanting  to 
complete  a  book. 

IM-PER'FECT-LY,  adv.     In  an  imperfect  manner  or 

degree  ;  not  fully  ;  not  entirely  ;  not  completely  ;  not 

in  the  best  manner;  not  without  ftult  or  failure. 

IM-PER'FECT-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  imperfect. 

IM-PER'FO-RA-BLE,   o.     [Infra.]     That  can  not  be 

perforated  or  bored  through. 
IM-PER'FO-RATE,  a.    [L.  in  and  perforatum,  perforc] 
Not  perforated  or  pierced  ;  having  no  opening. 

Slcarpe. 

IM-PER'FO-RA-TED,  a.     Not  perforated.       Brown. 

2.  Having  no  pores.  Sir  J.  Banks. 
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IM-PE'RI-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imperialis,  from  impe- 
ro,  to  command.     See  Emperor.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor;  as, 
an  imperial  government ;  an  imperial  diadem  ;  impe- 
rial authority  or  edict ;  imperial  power  or  sway. 

2.  Royal ;  belonging  to  a  monarch;  as,  an  imperial 
palace  ;  imperial  arts.  Dryden. 

3.  Pertaining  to  royalty  ;  denoting  sovereignty. 

4.  Commanding  ;  maintaining  supremacy  ;  as,  the 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens.  Mitford. 

Imperial  chamber  ;  the  sovereign  court  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Eneyc. 

Imperial  city  ;  a  city  in  Germany  having  no  head 
but  the  emperor. 

Imperial  diet ;  an  assembly  of  all  the  states  of  the 

German  empire.  Encyc. 

IM-PE'RI-AL,   ti.      In  architecture,  a  kind  of  dome, 

which,  viewed  in  profile,  is  pointed  toward  the  top, 

and  W-dens  as  it  descends,  as  in  Moorish  buildings. 

2.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower  lip. 
IM-PE'RI-AL-IST,  ».     One  who  belongs  to  an  empe- 
ror; a  subject  or  soldier  of  an  emperor.    The  denom- 
ination   imperialists  is  often  given  to  the  troops  or 
armies  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
IM-PE-RLAL'I-TY,  n.    Imperial  power. 

2.  The  right  of  an  emperor  to  a  share  of  the  prod- 
uce of  mines,  &c. 

The  hue  empress  having,   by  ukases  of  grace,  relinquished   her 

cupper,  iinn,  silver,  and  g<<Uk  Tooke. 

IM-Pe'RI-AL-TZ-£D,  a.  Made  imperial  or  belonging 
to  an  emperor.  Fuller. 

IM-Pe'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  imperial  manner. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-TY,  ti.     Imperial  power.  Sheldon. 

IM-PER'IL,  v.  t.  [in  and  peril.]  To  bring  into  dan- 
ger. Spenser. 

[M-PER'IL-ED,  pp.    Brought  into  danger. 

IM-rr.;;'[I,-l.\<;,w.r.     Biiiiein<i  into  danger. 

IM-PE'RI-OUS,  a.}  [L.  imperiosus ;  It.  and  Sp.  imperi- 
osu ;  Fr.  iuijirrit'ii.r..     See  Imperial.] 

1.  Commanding  ;  dictatorial ;  haughty  ;  arrogant ; 
overbearing;  domineering;  as,  an  imperious  tyrant; 
an  imperious  dictator  ;  an  imperious  man  ;  an  imperi- 
ous temper.  More.     Shak. 

2.  Commanding;  indicating  an  imperious  temper ; 
authoritative  ;  as,  imperious  words.  Locke. 

3.  Powerful;  overbearing;  not  to.be  opposed  by 
obstacles  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  vast  and  imperious  mind. 

Tillotson. 

4.  Commanding  ;  urgent  ;  pressing  ;  as,  imperious 
love;  imperious  circumstances  ;  imperious  appetite. 

Dryden.     S.  S.  Smith. 

5.  Authoritative;  commanding  with  rightful  au- 
thority. 

The  conimen  !  uenl  )ii-'li  ami  imperious  in  its  claims. 

D.  A.  Clarice. 
IM-PE'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  arrogance  of  command ; 
with  a  haughty  air  of  authority  ;  in  a  domineering 
manner.  Soul/u 

2.  With  urgency  or  force  not  to  be  opposed. 
IM-PE'RI-OUS-NESS,  ti.  Authority  ;  air  of  command. 
Soutli. 
2.  Arrogance  of  command  ;  haughtiness. 
ImperiousnesB  and  severity  is  au  ill  way  of  treating  men  who 
have  reason  to  guide  ihem.  Locke. 

IM-PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  imperissable ;  in  and  per- 
ish.] 

Not  subject  to  decay ;  not  liable  to  perish ;  inde- 
structible ;  enduring  permanently  ;  as,  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  ;  imperishable  renown.  Elegant  dis- 
courses on  virtue  —  will  not  supply  the  consolations 
of  imperishable  hope. 

IM-PER'ISII-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
imperishable. 

IM-PER'ISH-A-CLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
decay. 

IM-PE'RI-UM  /JV  IM-PE'RI-O,  [L.]  Government 
within  a  government. 

IM-PER'MA-NENCE,  ti.  Want  of  permanence  or 
continued  duration.  W.  Mountagu. 

IM-PER'MA-NENT,  a.  [in  and  permanent.]  Not  per- 
manent ;  not  enduring.  Gregory. 

IM-PER-ME-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  in  bodies  of 
not  permitting  a  fluid  to  pass  through  them. 

Cavatlo.     Jlsiat.  Res. 

IM-PER'ME-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  pcrmeo  ;  per  and 
meo,  to  pass.] 

A  term  applied  to  bodies  which  do  not  permit  fluids 
to  pass  through  them.  India-rubber  is  impermeable  to 
water;  bladder  is  imprrnnublc  to  air.  Olmsted. 

IM-PER'ME-A-BLE-NESS,  ti.  State  of  being  imper- 
meahle. 

IM-PER'ME-A-BLY,   adv.    In  an  impermeable  man- 


IM-PER-SCRO'TA-BLE,  a.  That  can 


be  searched 

out. 
IM-PER-SCRft'TA  BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  not  being 

capable  of  scrutiny. 
IM-PER'SON-AL,  a.     [Fr.  impersonnel;  L.  impersona- 

lis  ;  in  and  personalis,  from  persona.     See  Person.] 


IMP 

In  grammar,  an  impersonal  verb  is  one  which  is  not 
employed  with  the  first  and  second  persons,  /  and 
thoa  or  you,  we  and  yc,  for  nominatives,  and  which 
has  no  variation  of  ending  to  express  them,  but  is 
used  only  with  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  for  a  nominative  in  English,  and 
without  a  nominative  in  Latin ;  as,  it  rains ;  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  modest;  L.  txedel;  libet;  pugnatur. 

IM-PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.    Want  or  indistinctness  of 
personality.  Draper. 

IM-PER'SON-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  im- 
personal verb. 

IM-PER'SON-aTE,  tj.  t.    To  invest  with  personality 
or  the  bodily  substance  of  a  living  being. 

2.  To  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person ;  to  person- 
ify. Warton. 

IM-PER'SON-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  persons  of. 
[See  Personated.]  Warton. 

IM-PER-SON-a'TION,  n.     Embodiment,  or  state  of 
being  invested  with  personality. 

2.  The  act  of  personifying,  or  representing  things 
without  life  as  persons.  West.  Rev. 

IM-PER-SPI-eC'I-TY,  7t.     Want  of   perspicuity  or 
clearness  to  the  mind. 

IM-PER-SPIC'IJ-OTJS,  a.     [in  and  perspicuous.]     Not 
perspicuous  ;  not  clear  ;  obscure.  Bailey. 

IM-PER-SUA'SI-BLE,  a.       [L.   in  and  persuasibilis. 
See  Persuade.] 

Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  ;  not  yielding  to 
arguments.  Decay  of  fieri/. 

IM-PER'TI-NENCE,    )   n.     [Fr.  impertinence,  from  L. 

IM-PER'TI-NEN-CY,  j       impertinens ;   in   and  perti- 
nens,  pcrtineo,  to  pertain  ;  per  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  That  which  is  not  pertinent ;  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  subject  in  hand;  that  which  is  of 
no  weight.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  pertinent. 

3.  Folly;  rambling  thought.  [Little  used.]    Shak. 

4.  Rudeness  ;  improper  intrusion  ;  interference  by 
word  or  conduct  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
age  or  station  of  the  person. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  sense.] 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinence  of  pedants. 

Suifl. 

5.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

There  are  many  subtile  impertinences  learnt  in  schools.     Wall*. 
IM-PER'TI-NENT,  a.t  [L.  impertinens,  supra.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  of  no 
weight ;  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject ;  as,  an 
impertinent  remark.  Hooker.     Tillotson. 

2.  Rude;  intrusive;  meddling  with  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  person  ;  as,  an  impertinent 
coxcomb. 

3.  Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  negligent  of  the  present  pur- 
pose. Pope. 

IM-PER'TI-NENT,  71.     An  intruder  ;  a  meddler  ;  one 

who  interferes  in  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

L*  Estrange. 
IM-PER'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.    Without  relation  to  the 

matter  in  hand. 
2.  Officiously  ;  intrusively;  rudely.         Addison. 
IM-PER-TRAN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  71.     The  quality  of  not 

bene/  c^^aMe  e-   being  passed  through.  Hale. 

IM-PER-TRAN'SI-BLE,  a.      [L.   in  and  pcrtranseo ; 

per  and  transco,  to  pass  over  or  through  ;  trans  and 

eo,  to  go.] 

Nei  ie  he  |.:,ssed  through.     [Little  used.] 
IM-PER-TURB'A-BLE,  a.      [L.  in  and  pcrturbo,  to 

disturb  ;  per  and  turbo.] 
That  can  not  be  disturbed  or  agitated  ;  permanently 

quiet.  Encyc. 

IM-PER-TUR-BA'TION,  n.    Freedom  from  agitation 

of  mind  ;  calmness.  W.  Mountagu. 

IM-PER-TURB'£D,   a.     Undisturbed.     [Mt  in  use.] 

Bailey. 
IM-PER'VI-A-BLE,  a.     Impervious. 
IM-PER'VI-A-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     Imperviousness. 
IM-PER-VI-A-BIL'I-TY,     j  Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  impervius  ;  in  and  pcrvius, 

passable  ;  per  and  via,  way.] 

1.  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  passed  through  ;  impen- 
etrable ;  as,  an  impervious  gulf;  an  impervious  forest. 

2.  Not  penetrable  ;  not  to  be  pierced  by  a  pointed 
instrument ;  as,  an  impervious  shield. 

3.  Not  penetrable  by  light ;  not  permeable  to  fluids. 
Glass  is  pervious  to  light,  but  impervious  to  water. 
Paper  is  impervious  to  light.  In  the  latter  sense  only, 
impervious  is  synonymous  with  impermeable. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS-LY,  ado.    In  a  manner  to  prevent 

passage  or  penetration. 
IM-PER'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  not  admit- 


IM-PES'TER,  u.  t.     To  vex ;  to  tease.     [JYot  w-s-ed.] 

IM-PE-TIG'IN-OUS,  o.     [L.  impetigo,  a  ringworm.] 
Of  the  nature  of  impetigo. 

IM-PE-TI'GO,  ti.  [L.]  A  cutaneous  eruption  con- 
sisting of  clustering  pustules  which  are  yellow  and 
itching,  and  terminate  in  a  yellow,  scaly  crust,  inter- 
sected with  cracks.  Good. 

IM'PE-TRA-BLE,  a.  [See  Impetrate.]  That  may 
be  obtained. "by  petition. 

IM'PE-TRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  impetro.] 

To  obtain  by  request  or  entreaty.  Usher. 


IMP 

IM-PE-TRA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  obtaining  by  pray<sr 
or  petition.  Herbert 

2.  In  law,  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  disposal  of 
the  king  and  other  lay  patrons  of  the  realm.  Encyc. 

IM'PE-TRA-TIVE,  a.  Obtaining ;  tending  to  obtain 
by  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM'PE-TRA-TO-RY,  a  Beseeching;  containing  en- 
treaty. Taylor. 

IM-PET-IJ-OS'I-TY,  ti.     [See  Impetuous.]     A  rush- 
ing with  violence  and  great  force  ;  fury ;  violence. 
2.  Vehemence  ;  furiousness  of  temper. 

IM-PET'lJ-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  impetueux  ;  L.  impetuosus, 
from  impetus,  impcto ;  in  and  peto,  to  urge,  to  rush. 
See  Bid.] 

1.  Rushing  with  great  force  and  violence;  moving 
rapidly;  furious;  forcible;  fierce;  raging;  as,  an 
impetuous  wind  ;  an  impetuous  torrent. 

2.  Vehement  of  mind  ;  fierce;  hasty;  passionate; 
violent ;  as,  a  man  of 'impetuous  temper. 

IM-PET'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  Violently;  fiercely;  forci- 
bly ;  with  haste  and  force.  Addison. 

IM-PET'U-OUS-NESS,  71.    A  driving  or  rushing  with 
haste  and  violence;  furiousness  ;  fury;  violence. 
2.  Vehemence  of  temper  ;  violence. 

IM'PE-TUS,  ti.  [L.  supra.]  Force  of  motion  ;  the 
force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled. 

2.  The  force  with  which  one  body  in  motion  strikes 
another. 

3.  In  gunnery,  the  altitude  through  which  a  heavy 
body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
with  which  a  ball  is  discharged  from  a  piece. 

Brande. 
IM-Pie'TIJR-£I),  a.     Painted  ;  impressed.    Spenser. 
IM'PIER.     See  Umpire. 
IM-PIeRCE',  v.  t.    To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate. 

Drayton. 
IM-PIeRCE'A-BLE,  (im-peers'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  pierce.] 

Not  to  be  pierced  or  penetrated.  Spenser. 

IM-PIERCED,  (im-peersf, );>/>.     Pierced  through. 
IM-PIeRC'ING,  ppr.     Piercing  through. 
IM-PI'E-TY,   71.     [Fr.   impiete;    L.   impietas ;   in  and 

pietas,  pius.] 

1.  Ungodliness  ;  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  contempt  of  the  divine  character  and  author- 
ity ;  neglect  of  the  divine  precepts.  These  con- 
stitute different  degrees  of  impiety. 

2.  Any  act  of  wickedness,  as  blasphemy  and  scoff- 
ing at  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at  his  authority  ;  pro- 
faneness.  Any  expression  of  contempt  for  God  or 
his  laws,  constitutes  an  impiety  of  the  highest  degree 
of  criminality.  Disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, or  neglect  of  duty,  implies  contempt  for  his 
authority,  and  is  therefore  impiety.  Impiety,  when 
it  expresses  the  temper  or  disposition,  has  no  plural ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  when  it  expresses  an  act  of  wick- 
edness, for  all  such  acts  are  impieties. 

IM-PIG'NO-RaTE,  tj.  t.    To  pledge  or  pawn.     [JYot 

IM-PIG-NO-Ra'TION,  71.    The  act  of  pawning.   [JVot 

in  use.] 
IM-PINGE',  (im-pinj',)   tj.  i.    [L.  impinge;   in  and 

pango,  to  strike.     See  Pack.] 

To  fall   against ;   to  strike  ;  to  dash  against ;  to 

clash  upon. 


or  impervious 

IM-PINGE'MENT,  71.     Act  of  impinging.   D.  Clinton. 
IM-PING'ING,  ppr.     Striking  against. 
IM-PIN"GUaTE,   (-ping'gwate,)  tj.   t,     [L.    tit  and 
pingnis,  fat.] 

To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.     [Not  in  use.]        Bacon. 
IM'PI-OUS,  a.     [L.  impius ;  in  and  pius,  pious.] 

1.  Irreverent  toward  the  Supreme  Being  ;  wanting 
in  veneration  for  God  and  his  authority  ;  irreligious; 
profane.  The  scoffer  at  God  and  his  authority  is 
impious.     The  profane  swearer  is  impious. 

When  vice  prevails,  ;uu!  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  boner  is  a  pnv  ue  slauon.  Addison. 

2.  Irreverent  toward  God  ;  proceeding  from  or 
manifesting  a  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
tending  to  dishonor  God  or  his  laws,  and  bring  them 
into  contempt ;  as,  an  impious  deed  ;  impious  lan- 
guage ;   impious  writings. 

IM'PI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  irreverence  for  God.^or 
contempt  for  his  authority  ;  profanely  ;  wickedly. 

IM'PI-OUS-NESS,  71.  Impiety  ;  contempt  of  God  and 
his  laws. 

IMP'ISH,  a.     Having  the  qualiiios  of  an  imp. 

IM-PLA-€A-BIL'I-TY,     (  71.    [from  implacable.]    The 

IM-PLa'CA-BLE-NESS,  j  quality  of  not  being  ap- 
peasable ;  inexorableness ;  irreconcilable  enmity  or 
ansrer. 

IM-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  implacabilis ;  in 
and  placabilis,  from  plaeo,  to  appease.] 

1.  Not  to  be  appeased  ;  that  can  not  be  pacified 
and  rendered  peaceable;  inexorable;  stubborn  or 
constant  in  enmity  ;  as,  an  implacable  prince. 

2.  Not  to  be  appeased  or  subdued  ;  as,  implacable 
anger  ;  implu.-olde  enmity,  malice,  or  revenge. 

IM-PLa'CA-BLY,  adv.  With  enmity  not  to  be  paci- 
fied or  subdued ;  inexorably  ;  as,  to  hate  a  person 
implacably. 
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IM-PLANT'7j>.  ■'•     [in  and  plant,  L.  planto.] 

To  set,  plant,  or  infix,  for  the  purpose  of  growth; 
as,  to  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  or  the  principles 
of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  youth ;  to  implant 
grace  in  the  heart. 

[ft  is  now  seldom  or  never  used  in  its  literal  sense  for 
s>'lthi<r  plants  or  seeds  in  /lie  earth.] 
IM-PLANT-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  setting  or  infix- 
ing in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or  first  rudi- 

IM-PLANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set ;  infixed  in  the  mind, 
as  principles  or  rudiments. 

IM-PLANT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  or  infixing  in  the  mind, 
as  principles. 

IM-PLAU-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  implausible.]  The 
qiiiilitv  of  tint  being  plausible  or  specious. 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  plausible.]  Not  spe- 
cious; not  wearing  the  appearance  of  truth  or  cred- 
ibility, and  not  likely  to  be  believed;  as,  an  implau- 
sible harangue.  Swift. 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  not  being  plau- 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLY,  adv.     Without  an   appearance  of 

probability. 
IM-PLEAOH',  v.  t.     [in  and  pleach.]    To  interweave. 

[Not  in  use.]  Sliak. 

IM-PLkAD',  v.  t.     [in  and  plead.]     To  institute  and 

prosecute  a  suit  against  one  in  court;  to  sue  at  law. 

The  corporation  shall  have  power  to  plead  and  be 

impleaded. 

Let  them  irvolead  one  another.  —  Acts  xix. 
IM-PLEAD'ED,   pp      Prosecuted  ;    sued  ;    subject    to 

answer  to  a  suit  in  court. 
IM-PLEAD'ER,  n.    One  who  prosecutes  another. 
l.M  PI.K.AD'ING,  ppr.     Prosecuting  a  suit. 
IM-PLeAS'ING,  a.     Unpleasing.     [Not  in  use.] 
IM-PLEDGE',  (im-plej',)  v.  t.     To  pawn.     [Not  used.] 
IM-PLEDG'ED,  a.     Pledged  ;  pawned. 
IM'PLE-MENT,  n.     [Low  L.  implemcntum,  from  im- 

pleo,  to  fill ;  in  and  pleo.] 

Whatever  may  supply  wants  ;  particularly  applied 

to  tools,  utensils,  vessels,  instruments;  the  tools  or 

instruments  of  labor;  the  vessels  used  in  a  kitchen, 

&c. ;  as,  the  implements  of  trade  or  of  husbandry. 

[/(  is  a  word  of  rerlj  eitensirt   si •fill lication.] 

IM 'FLE-MENT-ING,  'a.   Furnishing  with  implements. 

Ed.  Rev. 
IM-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  impleo,  to  fill  ;  in  and  pleo.] 
The  act  of  filling  ;  the  state  of  being  full. 

The  imptcdon  is  either  in  simple  or  compound  flowers.    The 
implelion  ol*  simple  (lowers    is  by  the   increase  either  of  the 

IM'PLEX,  a.     [L.  implems.     See  Implicate.] 
Infolded  ;  intricate  ;  entangled  ;  complicated. 

Every  poem  is  simple  or  imp'cr ;  ii  is  eslled  .simple,  when  there 
the  chief  actor  Chang,  s  from  bad  to   good,  or  from   good  to 


IM-PLEX'ION.  fin.  plek'shun,)  n.  [See  Implicate.] 
The  act  of  infolding  or  involving  ;  the  state  of  being 
involved  ;  involution.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

IM'PLI-€aTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  impliqucr;  It.  implieare  ;  L. 
implico,  implicatus  ;  in  and  plico,  to  fold  ;  Gr.  ttXckoj, 
W.plyg-u.] 

1.  To  infold  ;  to  involve  ;  to  entangle.        Boyle. 
[Seldom  used  in  its  literal  sense.] 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  bring  into  connection  with  ; 
also,  to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected  or  concerned  ; 
as,  the  evidence  does  not  implicate  the  accused  per- 
son in  this  conspiracy. 

IM'PLI-Ca-TED,  pp.     Infolded  ;  involved. 

2.  Involved  ;  connected  ;  concerned  ;  proved  to  be 

concerned  or  to  have  had  a  part.     Twenty  persons 

are  implicated  in  the  plot. 
IM'PL1-€A-TING,    ppr.      Involving  ;    proving  to   be 

concerned. 
IM-PLI-CX'TION,  n.     [L.  implicatio,  supra.] 

1.  The  act  of  infolding  or  involving. 

2.  Involution  ;  entanglement. 

Three  principal  cruises  of  I'iniiiioss  are,  tho  grossness,  the  quiet 
contact,  unit  ihi-  irnj'lic<!ti>:ii  ol'iiie  component  parts.    Boyle. 

3.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not 
expressed  ;  a  tacit  inference,  or  something  fairly  to 
be  understood,  though  not  expressed  in  words. 

The  doctors  are,  by  implication,  of  a  different  opinion.    Aylife. 
IM'PL[-€A-TIVE,  a.    Having  implication. 
IM'PLI-CA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Bv  implication.    Buck. 
IM-PLIC'IT,  (im-plis'it,)  a.     [L.  implicitus,  from  im- 
plico.] 

1.  Infolded  ;  entangled  ;  complicated. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 
1  cling  implicit.     [Little  used.]  Pope. 

2.  Implied  ;  tacitly  comprised  ;  fairly  to  be  under- 
stood, though  not  expressed  in  words;  as,  an  implicit 
contract  or  agreement. 

3.  Resting  on  another ;  trusting  to  the  word  or 
authority  of  another,  without  doubting  or  reserve,  or 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself. 
Thus  we  give  tninUiii  iivdit  or  confidence  to  the 
declarations  of  a  person  of  known  veracity  ;  we  re- 
ceive with  implicit  faith  whatever  God  has  clearly 
revealed. 


IM-PLIC'IT-LY,  adv.  By  inference  deducible,  but 
not  expressed  in  words  ;  virtually ;  in  reality,  but 
not  in  name. 

He  that  denies  die  providence  of  God  implicitly  denies  his 
existence.  Bcntley. 

2.  By  connection  with  something  else  ;  depend- 
ent^ ;  with  unreserved  confidence  ;  without  doubt- 
ing, or  without  examining  evidence.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  implicitly  what  a  man  of  veracity 
testifies 


IM-PLIC'IT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  implicit ; 
the  state  of  tin  ting  without  reserve. 

IM-PLI'£D,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Imply.]  Involved  ;  con- 
tained virtually,  though  not  expressed  ;  as,  an  implied 

IM-PLI'ED-LY,  adv.    By  implication. 
IM-PLO-Ra'TION,  «.     Earnest  supplication. 

Bp.  Hall. 
IM'PLO-Ra-TOR,  n.     One  who  implores.  Shale. 

IM-PLoRE',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  implorer  ;  Sp.  implorar ;  It.  im- 
plorare  :  L.  imploro  ;  in  and  ploro,  to  cry  out.] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  beseech  ; 
to  pray  earnestly;  to  petition  with  urgency;  to  en- 
treat ;  as,  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  to  im- 
plore mercy. 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope. 

2.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beg. 
IM-PLoRE',  v.  i.     To  entreat ;  to  beg. 
IM-PLoRE',  n.    Earnest  supplication.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

IM-PLCR'TCD,  pp.     Earnestly  supplicated  ;  besought. 

IM-PLoR'ER,  ii.     One  who  prays  earnestly. 

IM  PLoR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beseeching  ;  entreating  ; 
praying  earnestly. 

IM-PLtlR'ING-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  entreaty. 

IM-PLt3M'.ED,     )  a.     Having  no  plumes  or  feathers. 

IM-PLOM'OUS,  j  Johnson. 

IM-PLUNGE',  (im-plunj',)  -v.  t.  To  plunge  ;  to  im- 
merse. Fuller. 

IM-PLY',  v.  J.f  [Fr.  impliqy.tr;  Sp.  implicar ;  It.  im- 
plieare ;   L.  implico ;   in  and  plico,  to  fold.     Soe  Im- 

1.  Literally,  to  infold  or  involve  ;  to  wrap  up. 
[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence, 
or  by  fair  inference,  or  by  construction  of  law,  when 
not  expressed  in  words. " 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  is  im- 
plied. _  Sherlock. 

When  a  man  employs  a  laborer  to  work  for  him,  or  an  agent  to 
transact  business  tor  him,  [lie  ;iet  o!"  hino .'  implies  an  obllga- 


IM-POCK'ET,  v.  t.     To  pocket.     [Ml  used.] 
IM-POIS'ON,    (im-poiz'n,)    v.    t.      [Fr. 
See  Poison.] 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  impregnate  with  poison  ;  to  cor- 
rupt with  poison. 

2.  To  imbitter :  to  impair  ;  as,  grief  impoisons  the 
pleasures  of  life. 

3.  To  kill  with  poison.     [Rare.]  Shak. 
IM-POIS'ON-£D,  pp.     Poisoned;   corrupted;   imbit- 

tered. 

IM-POIS'ON-ING,  ppr.  Poisoning;  corrupting  ;  im- 
bittering. 

IM-POIS'ON-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  poisoning. 

Pope. 

IM-Po'LAR-I-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  poles.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

IM-POL'I-CY,  «.  [in  and  policy.]  Inexpedience ; 
unsuitableness  to  the  end  proposed;  had  policy  ;  de- 
fect of  wisdom  ;  a  word  applied  to  private  as  well  as 
public  affairs.  Washington. 

IM-PO-LITE',  a.  [in  and  polite.]  Not  of  polished 
manners;  impolite  ;  uncivil  ;  rude  in  manners. 

IM-PO-LITE'LY,  adv.     Uncivilly. 

IM-PO-LlTE'NESS,  n.  Incivility ;  want  of  good 
manners.  Chesterfield. 

IM-POL'I-TI€,  fl.  Not  wise;  devising  and  pursuing 
measures  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest ;  as, 
an  impolitic  prince  or  minister. 

2.  Unwise  ;  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest ; 
as,  an  impolitic  law,  measure,  or  scheme. 

3.  Not  wise  in  private  concerns  ;  pursuing  meas- 
ures ill  suited  to  promote  private  welfare  ;  not  pru- 
dent. 

4.  Not  suited  to  promote  private  interest. 
IM-PO-UT'ie-AL,  for  Impolitic,  is  obsolete. 
IM-PO-LIT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    Without  art  or  forecast. 

[Not  usech]  Bacon. 

IM-POL'I-TI€-LY,  adv.    Not  wisely ;   not  with  due 

forecast  and  prudence  ;  in  a  manner  to  injure  public 

or  private  interest. 
lM-PON-DER-A-BIL'I-TY,7t.    Destitution  of  sensible 


IMP 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLE,  a.     [in   and  povlcrablc.]     Not 
having  sensible  weight. 
Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  called 

imponderable  substances.  Braildc. 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Slate  of  being  im- 
ponderable. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS,  a.    Not  having  sensible  weight. 
Brown. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  inipon- 
derous. 

IM-PCNE',  v.  t.     [L.]     To  stake ;  to  wager.     [  Obs.] 
Shale. 

IM-POOR',  v.  t.  [in  and  poor.]  To  impoverish.  [Not 
in  use.]  Browne. 

IM-PO-ROS'I-TY,  ii.  [in  and  porosity.]  Want  of  po- 
rosity ;  closeness  of  texture  ;  compactness  that  ex- 
cludes pores.  Bacon. 

IM-Po'ROUS,  a.  Destitute  of  pores  ;  very  close  or 
compact  in  texture  ;  solid.  Brown.     Ray. 

IM-PORT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  importer;  L.  importo  ;  in  and 
porta,  to  bear.     See  Bear.] 

1.  To  bring  from  a  foreign  country  or  jurisdiction, 
or  from  another  state,  into  one's  own  country,  juris- 
diction, or  state  ;  opposed  to  Export.  We  import  teas 
and  silks  from  China,  wines  from  Spain  and  France, 
and  dry  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  i»t- 
ports  cotton  from  America  and  India.  We  may  say 
also  that  Connecticut,  .Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  im- 
port flour  from  the  Middle  States. 

2.  To  bear  or  convey,  as  signification  or  meaning  ; 
to  mean  ;  to  signify  ;  to  imply.  We  are  to  under- 
stand by  a  term  what  it  clearly  imports. 

3.  To  be  of  weight  to  ;  to  be  of  moment  or  conse- 
quence to ;  to  bear  on  the  interest  of,  or  to  have  a 
bearing  on. 

Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Imporlelh  thee  to  know,  diis  bears.  Shale. 

If  I  endure  it,  what  imports  it  you  ?  Drydcn. 

UI'PoRT,  n.  That  which  is  borne  or  conveyed  in 
words;  meaning;  signification;  the  sense  which 
words  are  intended  to  convey  to  the  understanding, 
or  which  they  hear  in  sound  interpretation.  Import 
differs  from  Implication  in  this, that  the  meaning  of 
a  term,  or  number  of  words,  in  connection,  is  less  ob- 
scurely expressed.  Import  depends  less  on  inference, 
or  deduction,  than  imjdiralion,  and  is  also  applied 
more  frequently  to  a  single  word.  In  all  philosophi- 
cal discussions,  it  is  useful  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
the  terms  employed.  In  the  construction  of  laws 
and  treaties,  we  are  to  examine  carefully  the  import 
of  words  and  phrases. 

2.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into  a  coun- 
try from  another  country  or  state  ;  generally  in  the 
plural.  Our  imports  exceed  our  exports  ;  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  specie  ,  hence  the  scarcity  of  coin. 

3.  Importance;  weight,  consequence.  [Formerly 
accented  on  the  srrond  syllable.]  Shah:     Drydcn. 

IM-PCRT'A-ULE,  a.     That  may  be  imported. 
2.  Insupportable;  not  to  be  endured.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
IM-PORT'ANCE,  n.     [Fr. ;    Sp.  imporlancia;   It.  im- 
portanza;  from  import.] 

1.  Weight ;  consequence  ;  a  bearing  on  some  in- 
terest ;  that  quality  of  any  thing  by  which  it  may  af- 
fect a  measure,  interest,  or  result.  The  education  of 
youth  is  of  great  importance  to  a  free  government.  A 
religious  education  is  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
human  being. 

2.  Weight  or  consequence  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.  Pope. 

3.  Weight  or  consequence  in  self-estimation.  He 
believes  himself  a  man  of  importance. 

4.  Thing  implied;  matter;  subject;  importunity. 
[In  these  senses,  obsolete.]  Sliak. 

IM-PORT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Literally,  bearing  on  orto. 
Hence,  weighty  ;  momentous  ;  of  great  consequence  ; 
having  a  hearing  on  some  interest,  measure,  or  re- 
sult, by  which  good  or  ill  may  be  produced.  Truth 
is  important  to  happiness  as  well  as  to  knowledge,  but 
none  so  important  as  religious  truth.  The  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  is  important  to  her  navy,  and  her 
navy  is  important  to  her  independence.  Men  often 
forget  the  important  end  for  which  they  were  created. 

2.  Bearing  on  ;  forcible  ;  driving. 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  important  outrage  him  assailed.  Spenser. 

3.  Importunate.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
IM-PORT'ANT-LY,  adv.     Weightily;  forcibly. 

Hammond. 
IM-PoR-TA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  ;  from  import.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  inqiorting,  or  of  bringing 
from  another  country  or  state  ;  opposed  to  Expcrta 
tion.  Nations  forbid  the  importation  of  commodities 
which  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  sufficient 
abundance  at  home. 

2.  The  wares  or  commodities  imported.  Tile  im- 
portations, this  season,  exceed  those  of  the  last. 

3.  Conveyance. 

IM-PoRT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Brought  from  another  coun- 
try or  state. 
IM-PORT'ER,   n.      He  that  imports  ;    the  merchant 
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who,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  brings  goods  from  an- 
other country  or  state. 
IM-PORT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bringing  goods,  &c,  into 
one's  own  country  or  state  from  a  foreign  or  distant 

2.  Bearing,  as  a  signification;  meaning. 

3.  Having  weight  or  consequence. 
IM-PoRT'LESS,   a.    Of  no  weight  or  consequence. 

[JVot  used.]  Sliak. 

1M-P0RT'IJ.-NA-CY,  n.     The  act   of  importuning; 

importunateness. 

IM-PORT'U-NATE,  a.  [L.  importunus.     See  Impor- 

1.  Bearing  on  ;  pressing  or  urging  in  request  or  de- 
mand ;  urgent  and  pertinacious  in  solicitation  ;  as, 
an  importunate  suitor  or  petitioner. 

2.  Pressing  ;  urgent ;  as,  an  importunate  demand. 

3.  Inciting  urgently  for  gratification  ;  as,  importu- 
nate passions  and  appetites. 

IM-PORT'LT-NATE-LY,  adv.    With  urgent  request ; 

with  pressing  solicitation, 
IM-PORT'U-NATE-NESS,  n.    Urgent  and  pressing 

solicitation.  Digby. 

IM-PORT'U.-Na-TOR,ti.     One  that  importunes.  [Not 

in  use.]  Sandys. 

IM-POR-TONE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  importuner;  Sp.  importunar; 
It.  importunare ;  from  L.  importunus  ,"  in  and  porta,  to 
bear  on.] 

To  request  with  urgency ;   to  press  with  solicita- 
tion ;  to  urge  with  frequent  or  unceasing  application. 
Their  ministers  and  resid-mis  here  have  perpetually  importuned 
the  conn  Willi  unr.'wuiMl.le  demands.  Sioi/t. 

IM-POR-TONE',  a.  [L.  importunus.  Formerly  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Pressing  in  request;  urgent;  troublesome  by 
frequent  demands  ;  vexatious  ;  unreasonable. 

Spenser.     Bacon. 

2.  Unseasonable.         .  Milton. 
[This  word  is  obsolete;  being  superseded  by  Im- 
portunate, unless  perhaps  in  poetry.] 

IM-POR-TuN'KD,  pp.     Requested  with  urgency. 
IM-POR-TONE' LY,  adv.     With   urgent   solicitation; 
incessantly;  continually;  troublesomely.     [Obs.] 
Spenser. 


IM-POR-TuN'ER,  n.    One  who  urges  with  earnest- 

IM-POR-TON'ING,  ppr.     Soliciting  with  urgency. 

IM-POR-TC'NI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  importunite  ;  L.  importu- 
nitas.] 

Pressing  solicitation  ;  urgent  request ;  application 
for  a  claim  or  favor,  which  is  urged  with  trouble- 
some frequency  or  pertinacity.  Men  are  sometimes 
overcome  by  the  importunity  of  their  wives  or 
children. 

IM-PoRT'LT-OUS,  a.     [L.  importuosns ;  in  and  partus.] 
Without  a  port,  haven,  or  harbor. 

IM-PoS'A-BL£,  a.    That  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on. 
Hammond. 

IM-POS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  impossible. 

IM-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  imposer  ;  L.  impositum,  from  im- 
pono  ;  in  and  pono,  to  put.  Pono,  as  written,  belongs 
to  Class  Bn  ;  and  posui,  positum,  to  Class  Bs  or  Bd. 
The  latter  coincides  with  Eng.  put.  But  n  and  s  may 
be  convertible.] 

1.  To  lay  on  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  lay  on,  as  a  burden, 
tax,  toll,  duty,  or  penalty.  The  legislature  imposes 
taxes  for  the  support  of  government ;  toll  is  imposed 
on  passengers  to  maintain  roads,  and  penalties  are 
imposed  on  those  who  violate  the  laws.  God  im- 
poses no  burdens  on  men  which  they  are  unable  to 
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Thy  plagues.  °       *  Pope. 

2.  To  place  over  by  authority  or  by  force.  The 
Romans  often  imposed  rapacious  governors  on  their 
colonies  and  conquered  countries. 

3.  To  lay  on,  as  a  command  ;  to  enjoin,  as  a  duty. 

Thou  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  laws.  Waller. 

Impose  but  your  commands.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fix  on  ;  to  impute.     [Little  used.]     Brown. 

5.  To  lay  on,  as  hands  in  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion, or  of  confirmation. 

6.  To  obtrude  fallaciously. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.  Dryden. 

7.  Among  printers,  to  put  the  pages  on  the  stone 
and  fit  on  the  chase,  and  thus  prepare  the  form  for 
the  press. 

To  impose  on  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mislead  by  a  trick  o 
false  pretense;  vulgarly,  to  put  upon.     We  are  liabli 

to  be  imposed  on  by  ollirrs,  and  s times  we  impose 

on  ourselves. 
IM-PoSE',  n.    Command  ;  injunction.     [JVot  user!.] 
Shale. 
lM-POS'ED,  (im-pozd',)  pp.    Laid  on,  as  a  tax,  bur 
den,  duty,  or  penalty  ;  enjoined. 
Imposed  on ;  deceived. 
IM-POSE' MENT,  n.     Imposition.     [Bad.]      Moore. 
[M-P6S'ER,  n.    One  who  lays  on  ;  one  who  enjoins. 
The  imposed  m'  ih.-se  oaths  might  repent.  Walton. 


Bishop  Hobarl. 
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IM-POS'ING,  ppr     Laying  on  ;  enjoining  ;  deceiving 
2.  a.  Commanding  ;   adapted  to  impress  forcibly 
as,  an  imposing  air  or  manner. 
Large  and  imposing  edifices, 
rich  valley. 

IM-POS'ING,  n.  Among  printers,  the  act  of  putting 
the  pages  of  a  sheet  in  proper  order  on  the  imposing- 
stone,  and  preparing  them  to  be  printed.      Brunde. 

IM-POS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  imposing  manner. 

IM-PoS'ING-STONE,  n.  Among  printers,  the  stone 
on  which  the  pages  or  columns  of  types  are  imposed 
or  made  into  forms. 

IM-PO-SI"TION,  (im-po-zisb'un,)  71.  t  [Fr.,  from  L. 
impositio.     See  Impose.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  laying  on. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  on  hands  in  the  ceremony  of 
ordination,  when  the  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  the  ministers  in  most  other  churches,  place 
their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  person  whom  they 
are  ordaining,  while  one  prays  for  a  blessing  on  his 
labors.     The  same  ceremony  is  used  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  on  or  affixing  to  ;  as,  the  im- 
position of  names.  Boyle. 

4.  That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  tax,  toll,  duty,  or 
excise,  laid  by  authority.  Tyrants  oppress  their  sub- 
jects with  giievous  impositions. 

5.  Injunction,  as  of  a  law  or  duty.  Milton. 

6.  Constraint ;  oppression  ;  burden. 

Let  it  not  be  made,  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  the  occasion  of 
strife,  a  narrow  spirit,  and  unreasonable  unposilioin  on  the 
mind  and  practice.  Walls. 

7.  Deception ;  imposture. 

Being  acquaint!  "1  with  hi*  hand,  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imposition.  Smollett. 

8.  A  supernumerary  exercise  enjoined  on  students 
as  a  punishment.  England. 

["  Every  pecuniary  mulct  whatever  on  young  men 
in  statu  pupillari,  should  be  abolished  ;  the  proper 
punishment  is  employing  their  minds  in  some  useful 

impusiliult."      Enormous  l',i prn.-c  of  Education 
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Literary  tasks  called  impositions,  or  frequent 
compulsive  attendances  on  tedious  and  unimproving 
exercises  in  a  college  hall."  T.  ffarton,  Minor  Po- 
ems of  Milton,  p.  422.  — E.  H.  B.] 

IM-POS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  impossible.']  That 
which  can  not  be  ;  the  state  of  being  not  possible  to 
exist.  That  a  thing  should  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  impossibility. 

2.  Impracticability  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
not  feasible  or  possible  to  be  done.  That  a  man  by 
his  own  strength  should  lift  a  ship  of  the  line,  is  to 
him  an  impossibility,  as  the  means  are  inadequate  to 
the  end.     [See  Impossible.] 

IM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  impossibilis ;  in  and 
possibilis,  from  pnssiuu,  to  be  able.] 

1.  That  can  not  be.  It  is  impossible  that  two  and 
two  should  make  five,  or  that  a  circle  and  a  square 
should  be  the  same  thing,  or  that  a  thing  should  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Impracticable ;  not  feasible ;  that  can  not  be 
done. 

With  men  this  is  ir«-<pos.<:l<U'  ;  l.nt  with  tin  1  all  things  are  possi- 
ble. —  Matt,  xix. 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God:  —  Heb.  xi. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  impossibilities,  physical  and 
moral.     That  is  ^physical  impossil>>!tiij,  which  i.-  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature.    A  thing'  is  said  to  be 
morally  impossible,  when  in  itself  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with   difficulties   or   circumstances   which 
give  it  the   appearance  of  being  impossible.     [See 
Possible,  Practicable,  and  Impracticable.] 

Encyc. 
Impossible  quantity.     See  Imaginary. 
IM'PoST,  7t.     [Sp.  and  It.  imposta;  Fr.  impot,  for  im- 
post; L.  impositum,  impouo.] 

1.  Any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by  authority ;  partic- 
ularly, a  duty  or  tax  laid  by  government  on  g  ' 
imported,  and  paid  or  secured  by  the  importer  at  the 
time  of  importation.     Imposts  are  also   called 

2.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults  and 
arches  on  which  the  weight  of  the  building  rests 
the  capital  of  a  pillar  or  cornice  which  crowns  the 
pier  and  supports  the  first  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

Jlinswortli.     «SsA, 

IM-POS'THU-MaTE,   (im-pos'tu-mate,)   v.   i.      [Si 
Imposthume.]     To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  gather  ;  to 
collect  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body.  Jlrbuthnot. 

IM-POS'THU-MATE,  v.  t  To  affect  with  an  impos- 
thutne  or  abscess. 

IM-POS'THU-MA-TED,  pp.  Affected  with  an  impos- 
thnme. 

IM-POS'THU-MA'TING,  ppr.  Forming  into  an  ab- 
scess. 

IM-POS-THU-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  an 
abscess  ;  also,  an  abscess ;  an  imposthume. 

Coze.     Bacon. 

IMTOS'THUME,  (im-pos'tume,)  n.  [This  word  is 
a  corruption  of  apostem,  L.  apostcma,  Gr.  atroarnpa, 
from  apto-rnpi,  to  separate,  lo  withdraw,  or  to  stand 
off;  [tiro  and  temj/tt,  to  stand.] 
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An  abscess  ;  a  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  an  animal  body.  Encyc. 

[This  word  and  its  derivatives,  being  mere  corrup- 
tions, might  well  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.] 
IM-POS'THUME,  v.  i.     The  same  as  Imposthumate. 
IM-POS'TOR,  ?i. t  [Fr.  inposteur ;  Sp.  and  Port,  impos- 
tor ;  It.  imposture ;  from  Low  L.  impostor,  from  im- 
pono.     See  Impose.]     • 

One  who  imposes  on  others ;  a  person  who  as- 
sumes a  character  for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  a 
deceiver  under  a  false  character.  It  seems  to  be  yet 
unsettled  whether  Perk  in  Warbeck  was  an  impostor. 
A  religious  impostor  may  be  one  who  assumes  the 
character  of  a  preacher  without  authority  ;  or  one 
who  falsely  pretends  to  an  extraordinary  commission 
from  Heaven,  and  terrifies  people  with  denuncia- 
tions of  judgments.  Encyc. 
IM-POS'TU.R-AGE,  77.     Imposition.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 
IM-POS'TTJRE,   71.      [Fr.,   from  L.   impostura.      See 
Impose.] 

Deception  practiced  under  a  false  or  assumed 
character;  fraud  or  imposition  practiced  by  a  false 
pretender. 

Form  new  legends, 
And  fill  the  world  with  lollies  and  impottu-cs.  Irene. 

IM-POS'TLTR-£D,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  imposture. 

Beaum.  $  Fl. 
IM-POS'TUR-OUS,  a.    Deceitful.     Wot  used.] 

Beaum.  ty  Fl. 
IM'PU-TENCE,    j  n.     [L.  impotcntia  ;  in  and  potentia, 
IM'PO-TEN-CY,  ]      from  potens,  from  the  root  of  L. 
possum, posse,  which  consists  of  the  elements  Pd  or 
Pt.     See  Power.] 

1.  Want  of  strength  or  power,  animal  or  intellec- 
tual ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ;  inability  ;  imbecility  ; 
defect  of  power,  natural  or  adventitious,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Some  were  poor  I  v  die  ioiyoimai  of  nusir-'  ;  as  young  fatherless 
children,  old  decrej.ii  ).er.-oii"s,  idiots,  and  cripples. 

Hayward. 
The  impotence  of  exercising  animal  motion  attends  fevers. 


3.  Inability  to  beget. 

4.  Ungovernable    passion  ;    a  Latin   signification. 

{Little  used.]  Milton. 

'PO-TENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  impotens.] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or  power  ;  un- 
able by  nature,  or  disabled  by  disease  or  accident,  to 
perforin  any  act. 

1  know  thou  wast  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  propagation,  as  males. 

3.  Wanting  the  power  of  restraint ;  not*aving  the 
command  over;  as,  impotent  of  tontine.       Dryden. 

IM'PO-TENT,  71.  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  lan- 
guishing' under  disease.  Sliak. 

IM'PO-TENT-LY,  adv.  Weakly;  without  power 
over  the  passions. 

IM-POUND',  v.  t.     [in  and  pound.     See  Pound.] 

1.  To  put,  shut,  or  confine,  in  a  pound  or  close 
pen  ;  as,  to  impound  unruly  or  stray  horses,  cat- 
tle, &c. 

2.  To  confine;  to  restrain  with  limits.       Bacon. 
IM-l'i  il.MI'l'U,  pp.     Confined  in  a  pound. 
IM-POUND'ER,  71.    One  who  impounds  the  beasts  of 

another. 
IM-PO(JND'ING,  ppr.     Confining  in   a  pound;    re- 

IM-POV'ER-ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  appauvrir,  appauvrissant, 
from  pauvre,  poor ;  It.  impovcrire.     See  Poor.] 

1.  To  make  poor ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indi- 
gence. Idleness  and  vice  are  sure  to  impoverish  in- 
dividuals and  families. 

2.  To  exhaust  strength,  richness,  or  fertility;  as, 
to  impoverish  land  by  frequent  cropping. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-ED,  (im-pov'er-ishl,)  pp.  or  a.  Re- 
duced to  poverty;  exhausted. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-ER,  11.  One  who  makes  others  poor. 
'J.  That  which  impairs  fertility. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-ING,  ppr.   Making  poor ;  exhausting. 

IM-PO  VER-1SII-ING,  a.  Tending  or  fitted  to  reduce 
to  poverty,  or  to  exhaust  of  fertility  White  crops 
are  impnn-rishing  to  land. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  impoverish. 

IM-POV'ER-ISH-MENT,  n.  Depauperation  ;  a  re- 
ducing to  indiii.'iice  ;  exhaustion;  drain  of  wealth, 
richness,  or  fertility. 

IM-POW'ER.     See  Empower. 

IM-PRA€-TI-CA-B1L'I-TY,     )  ?t.       [See    Impracti- 

IM-I'i; AC'TI-CA-BLE-NESS,  \      cable.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beyond  human 
power,  or  the  means  proposed  ;  infeasibility. 

2.  Untractalileness  ;  stubbornness.  Burnet. 
IM-PRAC'TI-CA-BLE,    a.t    [171  and  practicable ;   Fr. 

impracticable.     See  Practice.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  done  or  performed  ;  infeasible  ; 
not  to  be  effected  by  human  means,  or  by  the  means 
proposed.  It  is  impracticable  for  a  man  to  lift  a  tun 
by  his  unassisted  strength;  but  not  impracticable  (or 
a'man  aided  by  a  mechanica.  power. 
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5.    Untractable ;   unmanageable ;   stubborn  ;  as,  a 
fierce,  impracticable  nature.  Rowc. 

3.  That  can  not  be  passed  or  traveled ;  as,  an  im- 
practicable road  ;  u  eullo^tual  sense. 
IM-PRAe'TI-CA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  hinders  practice. 

Morality  uot  impracticably  rigid.  Johnson. 

IM'PRE-CaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  imprecor ;  in  and  precor,  to 


IM'PRE-GA-TING,  ppr.  Calling  for  evil  on  one's  self 
or  another. 

IM-PRE-CA'TION,  ti.t  [L.  imprecatio.] 

The  act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil  on  any- 
one ;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  fall  on 
any  one  ;  a  curse. 

IM'PRE-€a-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  prayer  for  evil 
to  befall  a  person. 

IM-PRE-CIS'ION,  n.  [in  and  precision.]  Want  of 
precision  or  exactness  ;  defect  of  accuracy.      Taylor. 

IM-PReGN',  (im-preen',)  v.  t.  [It.  imprcgnare  ;  Fr. 
impregner;  L.  in  and  pragnans.     See  Pregnant.] 

To  impregnate :  to  infuse  the  seed  of  young,  or 
other  prolific  principle.  [Used  in  poetry.  See  Im- 
pregnate.] Milton.     Thomson. 

IM-PREG'NA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  imprenable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  stormed,  or  taken  by  assault ;  that 
can  not  be  reduced  by  force ;  able  to  resist  attack  ; 
as,  an  impregnable  fortress. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved,  impressed,  or  shaken  ;  invin- 
cible. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and  impregna- 
ble. South. 
IM-PREG'NA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  resist  pene- 
tration or  assault ;  in  a  manner  to  defy  force  ;  as,  a 
place  impregnably  fortified.                               Sandys. 
IM-PREG'NaTE,  v.  t.    [It.  impregi 
Sp.  imprcgnar.     See  Pregnant.] 

1.  To  infuse  the  principle  of  conception ;  to  make 
pregnant,  as  a  female  animal. 

2.  To  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a  flower  on 
the  pistils  of  a  plant ;  to  render  prolific. 

3.  To  infuse  particles  of  one  thing  into  another  ; 
to  communicate  the  virtues  of  one  thing  to  another, 
as  in  pharmacy,  by  mixture,  digestion,  &c. 

IM-PREG'NATE,  a.  Impregnated;  rendered  prolific 
or  fruitful. 

IM-PREG'Na-TED,  pp.  or  a  Made  pregnant  or  pro- 
lific ;  fecundated ;  filled  with  something  by  mix- 
ture, &c. 

IM-PREG'Na-TING,  ppr.  Infusing  seed  or  pollen  ; 
rendering  pregnant ;  fructifying  ;  fecundating  ;  filling 
by  infusion  or  mixture. 

IM-PREG-NA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  fecun- 
dating and  rendering  fruitful ;  applied  to  animals  or 
plants. 

2.  The  communication  of  the  particles  or  virtues 
of  one  thing  to  another. 

3.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated. 

Derharn. 

4.  Saturation.  Jlinsworth. 
IM-PRE-JO'DI-CATE,  a.     [L.  in,  prcc,  and  judico.] 

Not  prejudged;  unprejudiced;  not  prepossessed; 
impartial      [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

IM-PREP-A-RA'TION,  n.     [in  and  preparation.] 

Want  of  preparation  ;    unprepaiedness  ;  unreadi- 


Fr.  impregner ; 


ness.     [Little  used.]  Hooker. 

IM-PRE-SCRIP-TI-BIL'I-TY.  n.     [Fr.  imprescriptibi- 

lite,  from  imprescriptible.] 
The  state  of  being  independent  of  prescription  ; 

the  state  which  renders  a  thing  not  liable  to  be  lost 

or  impaired  by  the  prescription   cf  another,  or  by 

one's  own  non-user.  Vattel,  Trans. 

IM-PRE-SCRIP'TI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  prmscriptible, 

from  L.  prazscribo  ;  prie  and  scribo,  to  write.] 

That  can  not  be  lust  or  impaired  by  non-user,  or 

by  the  claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

Rights  of  mere  al.iliiy  wind,  a  man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure, 
without  any  perjnip's  having  a  yi^ht  to  prescribe  to  me  on 
that  subject,  .'»■.■  iinirvrr'cr-i'nhlc.  Vallel,  Trans. 

The  re'lit*  oi  n.'vijr.winn,  i,,i,in..,  ami  nili.'rs  that  may  be  exer- 
cised on  the  s-a,  V-li'ii.rKl,r  lu  the  rialu  of  mere  abiliiv,  are 
imprescriptible.  Vauel. 

fM-PRESS',  v.  t.      [L.  impressum,  from  imprimo  ;  in 
and  premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  imprint;  to  stamp ;  to  make  a  mark  or  fig- 
ure on  any  thing  by  pressure ;  as,  to  impress  coin 
with  the  figure  of  a  man's  head,  or  with  that  of  an 
ox  or  sheep  ;  to  impress  a  figure  on  wax  or  clay. 

2.  To  print,  as  books. 

3.  To  mark  ;  to  indent. 

4.  To  fix  deep ;  as,  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind, 
or  facts  on  the  memory.    Hence,  to  convict  of  sin. 

5.  To  compel  to  enter  into  public  service,  as  sea- 
men ;  to  seize  and  take  in.o  service  by  compulsion, 
as  nurses  in  sickness.  In  this  sense,  we  use  press  or 
impress  indifferently. 

6.  To  seize  ;  to  take  for  public  service  ;  as,  to  im- 
press provisions.  Marshall. 

IM'PRESS,    n.      A  mark   or  indentation,   made  by 
pressure. 
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me  ;  auunp  ,   imcucoa. 

3.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp;  character. 


4.  Device ;  motto. 

To  describ 

Impresses  quain 


:  emblazoned  shields, 


Milton. 


5.  The  act  of  compelling  to  enter  into  public  ser- 
vice.    [See  Press.]  Shak. 

IM-PRESS'-GANG,  v..  A  party  of  men  with  an  offi- 
cer, employed  to  impress  seamen  for  ships  of  war. 
[See  Press-Gang.] 

IM-PRESS'£U,  ;im-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Imprinted  ; 
stamped ;  marked  by  pressure  ;  compelled  to  enter 
public  service ;  seized  for  public  use  ;  fixed  in  the 
mind  ;  made  sensible  ;  convinced. 

IM-PRESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressible. 

IM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impressed  ;  that 
yields  to  an  impression ;  that  may  receive  impres- 
sions.    Solid  bodies  are  not  easily  impressible. 

■2.  That  may  be  impressed  ;  that  may  have  its  fig- 
ure stamped  on  another  body. 

IM-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  make  im- 
pression. 

IM-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Imprinting  ;  stamping  ;  fixing 
in  the  mind  ;  compelling  into  service. 

IM-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  impressio.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing,  as  one  body  on  another  ; 
as,  a  figure  made  by  impression. 

2.  Mark;  indentation;  stamp  made  by  pressure; 
as,  a  seal  makes  an  impression  on  wax. 

3.  The  effect  which  objects  produce  on  the  mind. 
Thus  we  say,  the  truths  of  the  gospel  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  ;  they  make  no  impression,  or 
a  deep  and  lasting  tmprcsso>/i.  The  heart  is  impressed 
with  love  or  gratitude.  We  lie  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  flattery. 

4.  Image  in  the  mind  ;  idea. 

5.  Sensible  effect.  The  artillery  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  fort.  The  attack  made  no  impression  on 
the  enemy. 

6.  A  single  edition  of  a  book  ;  the  books  printed 
at  once ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  last  impression.  The 
whole  impression  of  the  work  was  sold  in  a  month. 

7.  Slight,  indistinct  remembrance.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  fact  was  stated  to  me,  but  I  can  not 
clearly  recollect  it. 

IM-PRES'SION-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  impression  ; 
that  can  be  impressed. 

IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Making  or  tending  to  make  an 
impression  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting,  or  of  ex- 
citing attention  and  feeling  ;  adapted  to  touch  sensi- 
bility or  the  conscience ;  as,  an  impressive  discourse  ; 
an  impressive  scene. 
2.  Capable  of  being  impressed  ;  susceptible. 

Spenser. 

IM-FRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  touch  sen- 
sibility or  to  awaken  conscience  ;  in  a  manner  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind. 

IM-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressive. 

IM-PRESS'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  impressing  men 
into  public  service  ;  as,  the  impressment  of  seamen. 

2.  The  act  of  compelling  into  any  service;  as,  the 
impressment  of  nurses  to  attend  the  sick. 

3.  The  act  of  seizing  for  public  use;  as,  the  im- 
pressment nf  provisions  for  tilt?  army.  Marshall. 

IM-PRESS'tJRE,  7i.  The  mark  made  by  pressure  ;  in- 
dentation ;  dent :  impression.  Shak. 

IM'PREST,  7i.     [It.  imprestare.] 

A  kind  of  earnest-money  ;  loan  ;  money  ad- 
vanced. Burke. 

IM-PREST',  v.  t.    To  advance  on  loan. 

IM-PREV'A-LENCE,  n.    Incapability  of  prevailing. 
Hall 

IM-PRI-Ma'TUR,  ti.  [L.,  let  it  be  printed.]  A  li- 
cense to  print  a  book,  &c. 

IM-PRIM'ER-Y,  ti.     [Fr.  imprimerie.] 

A  print ;  impression  ;  a  printing-house  ;  art  of 
printing.     [JVot  in  use.] 

IM-PIII'MIS,  adv.     [L.  imprimis,  for  in  primis.] 
In  the  first  place  ;  first  in  order. 

IM'PRINT,  ti.  The  name  of  the  publisher  of  a  book, 
newspaper,  &c,  with  the  place  and  time  of  publi- 
cation, inserted  in  the  first  page. 

IMPRINT',  v.  t.  [It.  imprimere;  Sp.  imprimir;  Fr. 
imprrimer;  L.  imprimo  ;  in  and  premo,  to  press.  See 
Print.] 

1.  To  impress  ;  to  mark  by  pressure  ;  as,  a  charac- 
ter or  device  imprinted  on  wax  ax  cloth. 

2.  To  stamp  letters  and  words  on  paper  by  means 
of  types ,  to  print. 

3.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  impress. 
Let  your  father's  admonitions  and  instructions  be 
imprintrd  on  your  mind. 

IM-PRINT'ED,  pp.      Marked  by  pressure  ;   printed ; 

fixed  in  the  mind  or  memory. 
IM-PRINT'  ING,  ppr.    Marking  by  pressure;  printing; 

dng  on  the  mind  or 
IM- 


IMP 

1.  To  put  into  a  prison  ;  to  confine  in  a  prison  or 
Jail,  or  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody  in  any  place. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  restrain  from  escape  ; 
to  deprive  of  the  liberty  to  move  from  place  to  place  ; 
as,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cell. 


IM-PRIS' ON-.ED,  pp. 
jail ;  restrained  from  escape,  or  from  goir 


Spenser. 
Confined  in  a  prison  or 


IM-PRIS'  ON-ER,  n.    On 


vlio  imprisons  another. 


IM-PRIS' ON-ING,  71.     Act  of  confining  in  prison. 
IM-PRIS'ON-ING,  ppr.     Shutting  up  in  prison  ;  con- 

IM-PRIS'ON-MENT,  ti.  The  act  of  putting  and  con- 
fining in  prison  ;  the  act  of  arresting  and  detaining 
in  custody. 

2.  Confinement  in  a  place  ;  restraint  of  liberty  to 
go  from  place  to  place  at  pleasure.  Appropriately, 
the  confinement  of  a  criminal  oi  debtor  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  or  in  the  custody  of  a  sheriff,  &c. 

False  imprisonment,  is  any  confinement  of  the  per- 
son, or  restraint  nf  liberty,  without  legal  or  sufficient 
authority.  The  anest  or  detention  of  the  person  by 
an  officer,  without  warrant,  or  by  an  illegal  warrant, 
or  by  a  legal  warrant  executed  at  an  unlawful  time, 
is  false  imprisonment.  Blackstone. 

IM-PROB-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [See  Improbable.]  The 
quality  of  being  improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true  ; 
unlikelihood. 

IM-PROB'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  Fr.,  from  L.  improbabilis ;  in 
and  probabilis,  from  probu,  to  prove.] 

Not  likely  to  be  true  ;  not  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  always  improbable 
that  men  will  knowingly  oppose  their  own  interest; 
yet  the  fact  is  possible.  It  is  improbable  that  snow 
will  fall  in  July,  but  not  incredible. 

IM-PROB'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  likely  to  be 
true. 
2.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved.    [Obs.]     Boyle. 

IM'PRO-BaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  improbo.] 

To  disallow ;  not  to  approve.     [JVot  used.] 

Jlinsioorth. 

IM-PRO-Ba'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  disapproving.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Ainsworth. 

IM-PROB'I-TY,  71.  [L.  improVttas;  in  and  probitas, 
from  probo,  to  approve.] 

That  which  is  disapproved  or  disallowed  ;  want  of 
integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle  ;  dishonesty.  A 
man  of  known  improbity  is  always  suspected,  and 
usually  despised.. 

IM-PR0'-DUC'£D,  (im-pro-dust',)  a.    Not  produced. 
Ray. 

IM-PRO-FI"CIENCE,  (-pro-fish'ens,)       (71.  Want  of 

IM-PRO-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-pro-fish'en-sy,)  \  proficien- 
cy. Bacon. 

IM-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Unprofitable.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Elyot. 

IM-PRO  GRES'SIVE,  a.     Not  progressive. 

IM-PRO-LIF'IC,  a.     Not  prolific  ;  unfruitful.     [Obs.] 
iyat.erhou.se. 

IM-PRO-LIF'fC-ATE,  v  t.  To  impregnate;  to  fe- 
cundate.    [Obs.] 

IM-PRO  MP'TU,  adv.  or  a.  [L.  in  promptu,  in  readi- 
ness, from  promptus,  ready,  quick.] 

Off  hand  ;  without  previous  study  ;  as,  a  verse  ut- 
tered or  written  impromptu. 

IM-PROMP'TU,  ti.  A  piece  made  off  hand,  nt  the 
moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;  an  extempora- 
neous composition. 

I.M-PROP'ER,  a.  [L.  improprius ;  in  and  proprius, 
proper.] 

1.  Not  proper  ;  not  suitable  ;  no!  adapted  to  its  end; 
unfit ;  as,  an  improper  medicine  for  a  particular  dis- 
ease ;  an  improper  regulation. 

2.  Not  becoming ;  not  decent ;  not  suited  to  the 
character,  time,  or  place  ;  as,  improper  conduct  in 
church  ;  improper  behavior  before  superiors  ;  an  im- 
proper speech. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  settled  usages  or  principles 
of  a  language  :  as,  an  improper  word  or  phrase. 

4.  Not  suited  to  a  particular  place  or  office ;  unqual- 
ified ;  as,  he  is  an  improper  man  for  the  office. 

Improper  fraction ;  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
not  greater  than  its  numerator. 

IM-PROP'ER-LY,  adv.  Not  fitly ;  in  a  manner  not 
suited  to  the  end  ;  in  a  11  inner  not  suited  to  the  com- 
pany, time,  place,  and  ci/<-umstances ;  unsuitably; 
incongruously. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  according  with  established 
usages  ;  inaccurately  ;  ungrammatically  ;  as,  to  speak 
or  write  improperly. 

IM-PRO-PI"TIOUS,  (-pro-pish'us,)  a.  Not  propitious ; 
unpropitious.  Wotton. 

[The  lot.!/ r  is  the  ,r„rt!  in  use.] 

IM-PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  proportionable. 
[Little  used.]  B.  Jo7ison.. 

IM-PRO-PoR'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  proportionate  ;  not 
adjusted.     [Little  used.]  Smith. 

IM-PRcYPRI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  proprius,  proper.] 
1.  To  appropriate  to  private  use  ;  to  take  to  one's 
self;  as,  to  impropriate  thanks  to  one's  self.     [JVot 
used.]  Bacon. 
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2.  To  place  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman.  Hook. 

["  The  Money-god,  in  Aristophanes,  pretends  a 
command  from  Jupiter  to  distribute  as  great  a  largess 
to  the  wicked  as  to  the  good;  because,  if  vertue 
should  once  impropriate  riches,  that  taire  Goddesse 
would  be  more  wooed  for  her  dowry  than  for  her 
native  beauty."  Archbishop  Sonrroft,  Modern  Poli- 
cies, edit.  5,  Lond.  1C54,  12mo.  — E.  H.  B.l 

IM-PRo'PRI-ATE,  a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  a 
layman. 

IM-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  pp.  Appropriated  to  one's  self. 
[See  Appropriated.] 

2.  Put  in  possession  of  a  layman,  as  church  prop- 
erty. 

IM-PRo'PIU-A-TING,  ppr.  Appropriating  to  one's 
self. 

2.  Placing  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  layman. 

IM-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  putting  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice  into  the  hands  of  a  lav-man. 
2.  The  benefice  impropriated.  [Ayliffe. 

IM-PRo'PRI-a-TOR,  «.  A  layman  who  has  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  of  the  church,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
living.  JlyUffe, 

IM-PRO-PRI'E-TY,  7i.  [Fr.  impropriete,  from  L.  im- 
proprins.     See  Improper.] 

1.  Unfitness  ;  unsuitableness  to  character,  time, 
place,  or  circumstances ;  as,  impropriety  of  behavior 
or  manners.  Levity  of  conduct  is  an  impropriety  in 
a  religious  assembly  and  at  a  funeral.     Rudeness  or 


;  impropriety.     Indecency  and  indecorum  are  itnpro- 


forwardness  in  young  persons  before  their  superiors 
II 

2.  Inaccuracy  in  language  ;  a  word  or  phrase  not 
according  with  the  established  usages  or  principles  of 
speaking  or  writing. 

Many  gross  improprieties,  however  authorised  by  practice, 
ought  to  be  discarded.  iSiaift. 

IM-PROS-PER'I-TY,  n.  Unprosperity ;  want  of  suc- 
cess. Naunton. 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS,  a.  [in  and  prosperous.]  Not 
prosperous  ;  not  successful  ;  unfortunate  ;  not  yield- 
ing profit;  not  advancing  interest;  as,  an  improsp/sr- 
ous  undertaking  or  voyage.  Dryden. 

[Unprospeuous  is  the  word  most  generally  used  in 
this  sense.] 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS-LY,  adv.  Unsuccessfully  ;  un- 
prosperously  ;  unfortunately.  Boyle. 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Ill  success;  want  of 
prosperity.  Hammond. 

IM-PROV-A-HIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Improvable.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  capable  of  improvement ; 
susceptibility  of  bring  made  bitter. 

IM-PROV'A-ULE,  a.  [See  Improve.]  Susceptible  of 
improvement;  capable  of  growing  or  being  made 
better ;  that  may  be  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

We   have   sl'irk    einiii;r!i,  ;unl  dial  t f  an  improvable  nature, 

'  -     cement.      Decay  of  Piety. 
]ji  ioi  i^tles,  imj.rovabl< 


.ij.iUe  nl  miin 


Hale. 


i  improvable  lands. 

2.  That  may  be  used  to  advantage,  or  for  the  in- 
rease  of  any  thing  valuable. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  aflord  improvable  hints  to  belter. 

3.  Capable  of  tillage  or  cultivation. 


IM-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,ti.  Susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment ;  capabieness  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

IM-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of 
improvement. 

IM-PROVE',  (im-proov',)  v.  f,  [Norm,  prover,  to  im- 
prove;  improwment,  improving.  The  French  and 
Italians  use  the  same  compound  in  a  different  sense. 
It  is  from  the  L.  in  and  probo,  to  prove,  or  the  adjec- 
tive probus.] 

1.  To  make  better;  to  advance  in  value  or  good 
qualities.  We  amend  a  bad,  but  improve  a  good  tiling. 
A  good  education  improves  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners. A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  tends  to  improve 
land.  Johnson. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  vtoA  purpose;  to  make 
productive  ;  to  turn  to  pr  ,iable  account ;  to  use  for 
advantage  ;  to  employ  <"•  L  advancing  interest,  reputa- 
tion, or  happiness. 

Many  opportunity -a  occur  of  improving  money,  which,  if  a  man 

misses,  he  may  not  afterwards  recover.  Rambler. 

Melissun  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and  improving 

tile.  Rambler. 

True   policy,  as  welt  as  good  faith,  in  my  opinion,  binds  us  tc 

improve  the  occasion.  Washington. 

This  success  was  not  improved.  Marshall. 

Those   who    enjoy    Ihe    advantage  of  better  instruction,   should 

improve  their  privileges.  Milner. 

We  shall  especially  Imnnr  Gml   1  -v  improvnig  diligently  the  tal- 


l  committed  t 

They  were   aware  of  the  advanlor e3  nl  iheir  position,  and  in 
proved  diem   uilh  eijii  il  J.ill  emi  diligence. 

Walsh,  Hev.  of  Hamilton's  Works. 
Those  momentB  were  diligently  improved.  Gibbon. 

The  candidate  improved  his  advantages.  Gibbon. 

proved.  A.hlison,  .S'yitict.  ili. 
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Whatever  interest  we  have  at  the  throne  of  grace,  should  be 
unproved  in  behalf  of  others.  Scolt,  Com.  Kx.  xxxiii. 

The  court  >■■  Muni  f.iila  to  e:inrooe  the  upu.rumuy.     Blackslone. 

My  lords,  no  lime  should  be  lost,  uliieh  in.iy  pioioise  to  improve 
this  disposition  in  America.  Lord  Chatham. 

If  we  ncgli-cl  to  improve  our  knowledge  to  die  cuds  for  which  it 
was  given.  Locke. 

It  is  the  fault  of  persons  not  improving  that  light.     iS1.  Clarke. 

The  shorter  the  time  —  the  more  eager  were  they  to  improve  it. 

A  young  minister  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion.     C.  Simeon. 

3.  To  apply  to  practical  purposes  ;  as,  to  improve  a 
discourse,  or  the  doctrines  stated  and  proved  in  a 
sermon.  Owen. 

4.  To  advance  or  increase  by  use ;  in  a  bad  sctise. 


1  foal  i 


.  witness  or 


openings  lor  useful 

6.  To   use ;  to  occupy  ;   to  cultivate.     The  house 
■r    the    farm    is    now   improved   by   an    industrious 


from  that  in  some  of  the  foregoing 

Old  authors  sometimes  use  this  word  for  Censure 
or  Impeach,  i.  e.  reprove.  Rich.  Diet. 

IM-PROVE',  (im-proov',)  v.  i.  To  grow  better  or 
wiser;  to  advance  in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
or  other  excellence.  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  chil- 
dren improve  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  A  farm  im- 
proves under  judicious  management.  The  artisan 
improves  by  experience.  It  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  the 
desire,  of  a  good  man  to  improve  in  grace  and  piety. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence. 

Alterbury. 

2.  To  advance  in  bad  qualities;  to  grow  worse. 

DoiiiU'i.io  loi.oovid  in  uuehv   lo.var.1  the  i.ud  of  his  reign. 

MUner. 
[I  regret  to  see  this  word  thus  used,  or  rather  per- 
verted.] 

3.  To  increase ;  to  be  enhanced  ;  to  rise.  The 
price  of  cotton  improves,  or  is  improved.  [A  mercan- 
tile and  modern  use  of  the  word.] 

To  improve  on;  to  make  useful  additions  or  amend- 
ments to  ;  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  ;  its,  to  improve 
on  the  inude  of  tillage  usually  practiced. 
IM-PROV'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  better,  wiser,  or  more 
excellent ;  advanced  in  moral  worth,  knowledge,  or 
manners. 
2.  Made  better;  advanced  in  fertility  or  other  good 


3.  Used  to  profit  or  good  purpose ;  as,  opportunities 
of  learning  improved. 

4.  Used  ;  occupied  ;  as,  improved  land. 
IM-PROVE'MENT,  (im-proov'ment,)  n.  Advance- 
ment in  moral  worth,  learning,  wisdom,  skill,  or 
other  excellence  ;  as,  the  unprocrmrut  of  the  mind  or 
of  the  heart  by  cultivation  ;  improvement  in  classical 
learning,  science,  or  mechanical  skill;  improvement 
in  music  ;  improvement  in  holiness. 

2.  Melioration  ;  a  making  or  growing  better,  or 
more  valuable  ;  as,  the  improvement  of  barren  or  ex- 
hausted land  ;  the  improvement  of  the  roads;  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  or  cattle. 

3.  A  valuable  addition  ;  excellence  added,  or  a 
change  for  the  better  ;  sometimes  with  on. 

The  parts  ctSnuni,  l':un  ill.  i,  and  si  one  lew  others,  are  imjrrove. 
meats  on  die  Greek  poet.  Addison. 

4.  Advance  or  progress  from  any  state  to  a  better. 

There   is  a  design  of  pul. limine-  (he  history  of  architecture,  with 
its  several  improvements  and  decays.  Addison. 

5.  Instruction  ;  growth  in  knowledge  or  refine- 
ment ;  edification. 

1  look  upon  your  city  as  the  best  place  of  improvement.    South. 

6.  Use  or  employment  to  beneficial  purposes  ;  a 
turning  to  good  account ;  as,  the  improvement  of  nat- 
ural advantages,  or  spiritual  privileges. 

A  good  vnj'rovemenl  of  hU  reason,  r?.  Clarke. 

7.  Practical  application  ;  as,  the  improvement  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  a  sermon. 

1  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctriue.        Tillotson. 
Hence, 

8.  The.  part  of  a  discourse  intended  to  enforce  and 
apply  the  doctrines,  is  called  the  improvement. 

9.  Use ;  occupancy. 

10.  Improvements,  pi. ;  valuable  additions  or  melio- 
ration, as  buildings,  clearings,  drains,  fences,  &c,  on 
a  farm.  Kent. 

IMPROVER,  7i.  One  who  improves  ;  onewhomakes 
himself  or  any  thing  else  butter  ;  as,  an  improver  of 
horses  or  cattle. 

2.  That  which  improves,  enriches,  or  meliorates  ; 
as,  chalk  is  an  improver  of  lands.  Mortimer. 

IM-PRO-VID'ED,  a.  [L.  improvisus  ;  in  and  provideo, 
to  foresee  or  provide.] 

Unforeseen  ;  unexpected  ;  not  provided  against. 
[  Obs  ]  Spenser. 

IM-PROV'I-DENCE,  n.  [L.  in  and  providens,  provi- 
dentia,  from  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 

Want  of  providence  or  forecast ;  neglect  of  fore- 


IMP 

sight,  or  of  the  measures  which  forcs;»ht  might  dic- 
tate for  safety  or  advantage.  Half  the  inconveniences 
and  losses  which  men  suffer  are  the  effects  of  improv- 

IM-PROV'I-DENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  providens ;  pro  and 
video,  supra.] 

Wanting  forecast  ;  not  foreseeing  what  will  be 
necessary  or  convenient,  or  neglecting  the  measures 
which  foresight  would  dictate  ;  wanting  care  to  make 
provision  for  future  exigencies.  Seamen  are  prover- 
bially improvident.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of; 
as,  inijiroridrnt   of  harm. 

IM-PROV'I-DENT-LY,  adv.  Without  foresight  or 
forecast ;  without  care  to  provide  against  future 
wants. 

IMPROVING,  ppr.  Making  better  ;  growing  better ; 
using  to  advantage. 

IM-PROV'ING,  a.  Growing  better ;  tending  to  ad- 
vance in  good  qualities ;  as,  an  improving  rotation  of 
crops. 

IM-PRO  VING-LY,  adv.    In  an  improving  manner. 

IM-PROV'I-SATE,  a.     Unpremeditated. 

IM-PROV-I-SA'TION,  ti.  Act  of  making  poetry  or 
performing  music  extemporaneously. 

IM-PROV-I-SA-T0'RE,n.    [It.]     A  man  who  makes 
rhymes  and  short  (Menis  extemporaneously. 
_  [This  word  w  usually  spelled  with  but  one  v  by  the 


composition  of  rhymes. 

IM-PROVI-SA-TRI'CE,  (im-prov-e-sa-tre'cha,)  n. 
[It.]  A  woman  who  makes  rhymes  or  short  poems 
extemporaneously. 

[This  word  is  usually  spelled  with  but  one  v  by  the 
English  and  French.] 

IM-PRO-VISE',  v.  i.  To  speak  extemporaneously,  es- 
pecially in  verse.  Smart. 

IM-PRO-VIS'ION,  (-vizh'un,)  7i.     [in  and  provision.] 
Want  of  forecast ;  improvidence.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 

IM-PRU'DENCE,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imprudentia;  in  and 
prudentia,  prudence.] 

Want  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  want  of  caution, 
circumspection,  or  a  due  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  words  to  be  uttered,  or  actions  to  be  performed,  or 
their  probable  effects  on  the  interest,  safety,  reputa- 
tion, or  happiness,  of  one's  self  or  others;  heedless- 
ness ;  inconsiderateness ;  rashness.  Let  a  man  of 
sixty  attempt  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  his  impru- 
dence has  brought  on  himself,  his  family,  or  his  neigh- 
bors. 

IM-PRO'DENT,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imprudens ;  in  and 
prudens,  prudent.] 

Wanting  prudence  or  discretion  ;  indiscreet ;  inju- 
dicious ;  not  attentive  to  the  consequences  of  words 
or  actions  ;  rash  ;  heedless.  The  imjn-utlcnt  man  often 
laments  his  mistakes,  and  then  repeats  them. 

IM-PRu'DENT-LY.  adv.  Without  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence ;  indiscreetly. 

IM'FU-DENCE,  <i.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  impudens ;  in  and 
pudens,  from  puileo,  to  be  ashamed.] 

Shamelessness  ;  want  of  modesty  ;  effrontery  ;  as- 
surance, accompanied  with  a  disregard  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others. 

adniil,  or  common  experience  male  s  u  imjjudence  to  deny. 
Locke. 
IM'PU-DENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  impudens.] 

Shameless  ;  wanting  modesty  ;  bold,  with  contempt 
of  others  ;  saucy. 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 
Is  to  be  impudent.  Dryden. 

IM'PU-DENT-LY,  adv.  Shamelessly ;  with  indecent 
assurance. 

With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  rail.  Sandys. 

IM-PU-DIC'I-TY,  7i.    [L.  impudicitia.] 

Immodesty.  Sheldon. 

IM-POGN',  (im-pune',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  impugner ;    Sp.  im- 

pugiiar ;  L.  impugno  ,-  in  and  pugno,  to  fight,  or  re- 

To  oppose  ;  to  attack  by  words  or  arguments  ;  to 
contradict.  The  lawfulness  of  lots  is  impugned  by 
some,  and  defended  by  others. 

The  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over-boldty  affirm. 


IM-PUG-NA'TION,  n.    Opposition.     [Little  used.] 
Bp.  Hall. 

IM-POGN'ED,    (im-pund',)   pp.      Opposed;    contra- 
dicted. 

IM-PtfG.VER,  n.    One  who  opposes  or  contradicts. 

IM-POGN'IN'G,  ppr.    Opposing;    attacking;    contra- 
dicting. 

IM-PO'IS-SANCE,  n.    [Fr. ;  in  and  puissance.] 

Impotence  ;  weakness.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

IM-PO'IS-SANT,  a.     [Fr.]     Weak  ;  impotent. 

IM'PULSE,  (im'puls,)  it.      [L.  impulsus,  from  impello 
See  Impel.] 

1.  Force  communicated  instantaneously;  the  ef- 
fect of  a  sudden  or  momentary  communication  of 
motion.  Impulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  and  velocity  of  the  impelling  body. 

2.  Influence  acting  on  the  mind  ;  motive. 

These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  Ihe  undertaking.    Dryden. 
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IM-PUL'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  impulsio. 
See  Impel.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  against,  or  impelling ;  the 
sudden  or  momentary  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on 
another  body.  Bacon. 

2.  Influence  on  the  mind  ;  impulse.  Milton. 
IM-PULS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  impulsif.     See  Impel.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  or  impelling;  mov- 
ing ;  impellent. 

Poor  men  !    poor  papers  I     We  and  they 

Do  some  impulsive  force  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  by  impulse  ;  as,  a  person  who  is  im- 
pulsive. 

IM-PULS'IVE-LY,  adv.    With  force;  by  impulse. 
IM-PUNC'TU-AL,  a.     Not  punctual. 
IM-PUNe-TU-AL'I-TY,  n.     Neglect  of  punctuality. 
Jl.  Hamilton. 
IM-PO'NI-BLY,  adv.     Without  punishment. 
IM-PD'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  impunite ;  L.  impunitas.;  in  and 
punio,  to  punish.] 

1.  Exemption  from  punishment  or  penalty.  No 
person  should  be  permitted  to  violate  the  laws  with 
impunity.     Impunity  encourages  men  in  crimes. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury.  Some  fe- 
rocious animals  are  not  to  be  encountered  with  impu- 
nity. 

IM-PORE',  a.  [Fr.  impur  ;  L.  impurus ;  in  and  purus, 
pure.] 

1.  Not  pure  ;  foul ;  feculent ;  tinctured  ;  mixed 
or  impregnated  with  extraneous  substances  ;  as,  im- 
pure water  or  air  ;  impure  salt  or  magnesia. 

2.  Obscene  ;  as,  impure  language  or  ideas. 

3.  Unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  unclean  ;    as,  impure  actions. 

4.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt ;  unholy  ;  as  persons. 

5.  Unhallowed  ;  unholy  ;  as  things. 

6.  Unclean  ;  in  a  legal  sense ;  not  purified  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses. 

IM-PORE',  v.  U  To  render  foul;  to  defile.  [JVot 
used.]  Bp.  Hull. 

IM-PuRE'LY,  adv.  In  an  impure  manner ;  with  im- 
purity. 

IM-PORE'NESS,  )  n.      [Fr.    impureti;    L.    impuritas, 

IM-PC'Rl-TY,       j      supra.] 

1.  Want  of  purity  ;  foulness  ;  feculence  ;  the  ad- 
mixtnre  of  a  foreign  substance  in  any  thing  ;  as,  the 
impuriti  of  water,  of  air,  of  spirits,  or  of  any  species 
of  earth  or  metal. 

2.  Any  foul  matter. 

3.  l.'n'chastity  ;  lewdness. 

The  foul  impurities  thai  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy. 
AUerhury. 

4.  Want  of  sanctity  or  holiness ;  defilement  by 
guilt. 

5.  Want  of  ceremonial  purity  ;  legal  pollution  or 
uncleanness.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  a  person  con- 
tracted impurity  by  touching  a  dead  body  or  a  leper. 

6.  Foul  language  ;  obscenity. 

Profaneness,  impurity,  or  sc.unl.i],  is  not  wit.       Buckminster. 

IM-PUR'PLE,  v.  t.    [in  and  purple ;    Fr.  empourjtrer.] 
To  color  or  tinge  with  purple  ;   to  make   red  or 
reddish;  as,  a  field  impurpled  with  blood. 
The  bright 

Pnvrmeiit.  ||i  U  lilte  a  *'-.!  ol  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  eel.  slial  p>s'-s,  smiled.  Milton. 

IM-PUR'PL.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Tinged  or  stained  with  pur- 
ple color. 

IM-PUR'PLING,jjpr.    Tingingor  coloring  with  purple. 

IM-PCT'A-BLE,   a.      [See    Impute.]      That   may  be 
imputed  or  charged  to  a  person  ;  chargeable.    Th 
we  say,  crimes,  sins,  errors,  trespasses  are  imputable 
to  those  who  commit  them. 

2.  That  may  be  ascribed  to  ;  in  a  good  sense.  This 
favor  is  imputable  to  your  goodness,  or  to  a  good  mo- 

3.  Accusable  ;  chargeable  with  a  fault.  [JVot  pr 
er.]  Jlyliffe 

4.  That  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  another.    It 
has  been  a  question  much  agitated,  whether  Adam 
sin  is  imputable  to  his  posterity. 

IM-POT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in 
putable.  JVorris. 

IM-PU-TA'TION,n.  [Fr.,  from  imputer.]  The  act  of 
imputing  or  charging;  attribution;  generally  in  an 
ill  sense  ;  as,  the  imputation  of  crimes  or  faults  to  the 
true  authors  of  them.  We  are  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  numerous  sins  and  errors;  to  the  imputat' 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-confidence  ;  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  weakness  and  irresolution,  or  of  rashness 

2.  Sometimes  in  a  good  sense. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  hii  men 
the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.  She 

3.  Charge  or  attribution   of   evil ;    censure ; 
proach. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these 
imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rise  above  them. 

Addison. 
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TM-PO'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  imputation.     Encyc. 
IM-POTE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  imputer:  it.  imputare;  Sp.  impu- 

tar;    L.  imputo  ;  in  and  puto,  to  think,  to  reckon; 

proper! ii,  to  set,  to  put,  to  throw  to  or  on.] 

1.  To  charge  ;  to  attribute  ;  to  set  to  the  account 
of;  generally  ill,  sometimes  isotid.  We  impute  crimes, 
sins,  trespasses,  faults,  blame,  &c,  to  the  guilty  per- 
sons. We  impale,  wrong  anions  to  bad  motives,  or 
to  ignorance,  or  to  folly  and  rashness.  We  impute 
misfortunes  and  miscarriages  to  imprudence. 

And   therefore   it  was  imputed    to    him  for    righteouaneaa.  — 
Rom.  iv. 

2.  To  attribute ;  to  ascribe. 

1  have  read  a  book  imputed  to  Lord  Badiurst.  Surift. 

3.  To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Thy  merit 

Imputed  shall  hIknIv-  [li'in  who  renounce 

Their  own  Injtli  liglie-uus  iiml  iiiiri^'lii- "us  deeds.        Milton. 
IM-POT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Charged  to  the  account  of;  at- 
tributed ;  ascribed. 
IM-POT'ER,  n.     One  that  imputes  or  attributes. 
IM-POT'ING,  ppr.     Charging  to  the   account  of;  at- 
tributing ;  ascribing. 
IM-PU-TKES'CI-BLE,  a.     [in  and  L.  putresco,  to  pu- 
trefy.] 

Not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  corruption. 
IN,a  prefix,  [L.  in,]  is  used  in  composition  as  a  particle 
of  negation,  like  tile  English  uu,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  a  dialectical  orthography  ;  or  it  denotes  within, 
into,  or  among,  as  in  inbred,  incase ;  or  it  serves  only 
to  augment,  or  render  emphatical,  the  sense  of  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  inclose,  increase. 

In,  before  I,  is  changed  into  il,  as  in  illusion;  and 
before  r  into  ir,  as  in  irregular  ;  and  into  im  before 
a  labial,  as  m  imhitlcr,  inunutrnrj ,  impatient. 
IN,  prep.  [L.  in ;  Gr.  ev ;  Goth,  in  ;  Sax.  in  ;  Fr.  en  ; 
Sp.  en  ;  It.  in  t  G.  in,  or  ein ;  D.  in ;  Dan.  ind ;  S w. 
in ;  W.  yn  ;  Sans,  antu.] 

In  denotes  present  or  inclosed,  surrounded  by  lim- 
its ;  as,  in  a  house  ;  in  a  fort ;  in  a  city.  It  denotes  a 
state  of  being  mixed  ;  as,  sugar  in  tea ;  or  combined, 
as  carbonic  acid  in  marble,  or  latent  heat  in  air.  It 
denotes  present  in  any  state;  as,  in  sickness  or 
health.  It  denotes  present  in  time  ;  as,  in  that  hour 
or  day.  The  uses  of  in,  however,  can  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  defined  by  equivalent  words,  except  by  ex- 
plaining the  phrase  in  which  it  is  used  ;  as,  in  deed 
in  fact;  in  essence  ;  in  quality;  in  reason  ;  in  cour 
age  ;  in  spirits,  &c.  A  man  in  spirits  or  good  cour- 
age, denotes  one  who  possesses  at  the  time  spirits  or 
courage  ;  in  reason,  is  equivalent  to  with  reason  ; 
in  ten,  denotes  one  of  that  number ;  and  we  say  also 
one  of  ten,  and  one  out  often. 

In  the  name,  is  used  in  phrases  of  invoking,  swear 
ing,  declaring,  praying,  &c.  In  prayer,  it  denotes 
by  virtue  of,  or  for  the  sake  of.  In  the  name  of  the 
people,  denotes  on  their  behalf  or  part;  in  f" 
stead,  or  for  their  sake. 

In,  in  many  cases,  is  equivalent  to  on.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures  ;  as,  let  fowls 
multiply  in  the  earth.  This  use  is  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  America.  We  generally  use  on  in 
all  similar  phrases,  and  this  is  most  correct. 

In  signifies  by  or  through.  In  thee  shall  all  na- 
tions be  blessed.     I  am  glorified  in  them. 

In  a  hill,  properly  denotes  under  the  surface;  but 
in  a  valley,  denotes  on  the  surface  of  tile  land. 

In  that,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  because. 

Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  ;  some  things  in  that 
they  are  men  unskd  ami  l.|nnl--i  uuli  enur.  Hooker. 

In  these  and  similar  phrases,  that  is  an  antecedent, 
substitute,  or  pronoun  relating  to  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  sentence,  or  the  subsequent  clause.  God  com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  That  is,  in  the  facts 
stated  in  the  latter  clause,  for  which  that  is  the  sub- 
stitute.   Rom.  v. 

In  as  much;  seeing;  seeing  that;  this  being  the 
fact.     I  will  ride  for  health,  inasmuch  as  I  am  infirm. 

In  is  often  used  without  the  noun  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  I  care  not  who  is  in,  or  who  is  out, 
that  is,  in  office,  or  out  of  office.  Come  in,  that  is,  into 
the  house  or  other  place.  Who  has  or  will  come  in, 
that  is,  into  office.  A  vessel  has  come  in,  that  is, 
into  port,  or  has  arrived. 

To  be  or  keep  in  with  ;  to  be  close  or  near.   Keep  the 
ship  in  with  the  land. 
IN-A-BIL'I-TY,   n.t  [Fr.   inhabiliti  ;    L.   inhabilis ;  in 
and  habilis,  Norm,  hable,  able.] 

1.  Want  of  sufficient  physical  power  or  strength; 
as,  the  inability  of  a  man  to  raise  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

2.  Want  of  adequate  means ;  as,  an  inability  to 
purchase  a  farm,  or  to  fit  out  a  ship. 

3.  Want  of  moral  power.  Moral  inability  is  con- 
sidered to  be  want  of  inclination,  disposition,  or 
will,  or  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  act,  and  therefore 
improperly  so  called. 

Moral  inability  aggravates  our  guilt.  Scott. 

4.  Want  of  intellectual  strength  or  force ;  as,  an 
inability  to  comprehend  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 
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5.  Want  of  knowledge  or  skill ;  as,  an  inability  to 
read  or  write. 
IN-A'BLE-MENT,  n.     [See  Enable.]    Ability.    [JVot 

IN-AB'STI-NENCE,  n.     [in  and   abstinence.]     A  not 

abstaining;    a  partaking;    indulgence  of  appetite; 

as,  the  inabstinence  of  Eve.  Milton. 

IN-AB-STRAeT'EU,  a.     Not  abstracted.       Hooker. 
IN-A-BO'SIVE-LY,  ni/c.     Without  abuse.      L.  North. 
IN-AC  CESS-I-BIL'I-TY,      )  n.      [from  inaccessible.] 
IN-A€-CESS'I-BLE-NESS,  )      The   quality  or  state 

of  being  inaccessible,  or  not  to  be  reached. 
IN-AC-CESS'I-BLE,  a.      [in  and  accessible.]     Not  to 

be  reached  ;  as,  an  inaccessible  night  or  rock.     The 

depths  of  the  sea  are  inaccessible. 

2.  Not  to  be  obtained.     The  necessary  vouchers 
are  inaccessible. 

3.  Not  to  be  approached  ;  forbidding  access  ;  as, 
an  inaccessible  prince. 


IN-AC'CU-RA-CY,  n.  [from  inaccurate.]  Want  of 
accuracy  or  exactness;  mistake;  fault;  defect;  er- 
ror ;  as,  an  inaccuracy  in  writing,  in  a  transcript,  or 
in  a  calculation. 

IN-AC'CU-RATE,  a.  [in  and  accurate.]  Not  accu- 
rate; not  exact  or  correct;  not  according  to  truth  ; 
erroneous  ;  as,  an  inaccurate  man  ;  he  is  inaccurate  in 
narration  ;  the  transcript  or  copy  is  inaccurate ;  the 
instrument  is  inaccurate. 

IN-AC'eU-RATE-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to  truth  ; 
incorrectly  ;  erroneously.  The  accounts  are  inaccu- 
rately stated. 

IN-AC-QUaINT'ANCE,  n.     Unacquaintance.     Good. 

IN-/\e-O.Ul-ES'CENT,  a.     Not  acquiescing. 

IN-AC'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  in  and  action.]  Want  of  ac- 
tion ;  forbearance  of  labor ;  idleness;  rest.     Pope. 

IN-ACT'IVE,  a.t  [in  and  active.]  Not  active  ;  inert ; 
having  no  power  to  move.     Matter  is,  per  se,  inac- 

2.  Not  active;    not  diligent   or  industrious;    not 
busy  ;    idle.     Also,  habitually  idle  ;    indolent ;  slug- 
gish ;  as,  an  inactive  officer. 
IN-ACT'IVE-LY,    adv.      Idly;    sluggishly;    without 

motion,  labor,  or  employment. 
IN-ACT-IV'I-TY,   n.     [in   and   activity.']     Inertness; 
as,  the  inactivity  of  matter. 

2.  Idleness,  or  habitual  idleness;  want  of  action 
or  exertion  ;  sluggishness.  Swift. 

IN-ACT'U-aTE,  v.  U     To  put  in  action.     [JVot  used.] 

Glanville. 
IN-A€T-U-A'TION, 

IN-AD-APT-A'TION,  n.  A  state  of  being  not  adapted 
or  fitted.  Dick. 

IN-AD'E-aUA-CY,n.  [from  inadequate.]  The  quali- 
ty of  being  unequal  or  insufficient  tor  a  purpose. 

The  inadequacy  and  consequent  iuelhcacy  of  the  alleged  causes. 
Dwight. 

2.  Inequality. 

Dr.  Price    considers    this  inadequacy   of  representation    as  our 
fundamental  grievance,  Burke. 

3.  Incompleteness;  defectiveness;  as,  the  inad- 
equacy of  ideas. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE,  a.  [in  and  adequate,  L.  aihr.quatus, 
from  adaiquo,  to  equal.] 

1.  Not  equal  to  the  purpose  ;  insufficient  to  effect 
the  object ;  unequal ;  as,  inadequate  power,  strength, 
resources. 

2.  Not  equal  to  the  real  state  or  condition  of  a 
thing;  not  just  or  in  due  proportion;  partial;  in- 
complete ;  as,  inadequate  ideas  of  God,  of  his  per- 
fections, or  moral  government ;  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  services. 

3.  Incomplete  ;  defective  ;  not  just  ;  as,  inadequate 
representation  or  description. 

IN-AD'E-aU  ATE-LY,  adv.  Not  fully  or  sufficiently  ; 
not  completely. 

IN-AO'E-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inadequate;  inadequacy;  inequality;  incomplete- 
ness. 

IN-AD-E-QUA'TION,  n.  Want  of  exact  correspond- 
ence.    [Obs.]  Puller.  _ 


P..r.-.e|.u 


.     liVtn.nii; 


earths  by 
fingers.  Kirwan. 

IN-AD-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inadmissible.]  The 
ouality  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  proper  to  be  re- 


ceived ;  as  the  inadmissibility  of  an  argument, 
evidence  in  court,  or  of  a  proposal  in  a  negotir 


IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE,  n.     [Fr. ;  in  and  admissible,  from 
admitto,  to  admit.] 

Not  admissible  ;  not  proper  to  be  admitted,  al- 
lowed, or  received  ;  as,  inadmissible  testimony ;  an 
inadmissible  proposition. 

IN-AD-MTS'Sl-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admissible. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENCE,    j  n.f  [Fr.  inadvertance,  from  L. 

IN-AD-VERT'EN-CY,  \       in  and   advertens,  adverto. 
See  Advert.] 

1.  A  not  turning  the  mind  to;  inattention  ;  negli- 
gence; heedlessness.  Many  mistakes,  and  some 
misfortunes,  proceed  from  inadvertence. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  The  effect  of  inattention  ;  any  oversight,  mis- 
take, or  fault  which  proceeds  from  negligence  of 
thought. 

The  productions  of  a  great  geniuB,  with  many  lapses  and  inad- 
vertencies, ,iii'  iiiTinie-ly  prdcr-Lble  to  works  of  an  interior 
kiud  of  author.  Addison. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENT,  a.     [L.  in  and  advertens.]     Not 
turning  the  mind   to ;    heedless ;   careless ;    negli- 


IN-AD- 


AD-VERT'ENT-LY,   adv.     Heedlessly;    careless- 
ly; from  want  of  attention  ;  inconsiderately. 
IN-AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Reservedness   in  conversa- 


IN-aID'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  assisted 

IN-AL'lEN-A-BLE,  (-al'yen-a-bl,)  a.     [Fr.  in   and   al- 
ienable, from  L.  alieno,  alienus.] 

Unalienable  ;  that  can  not  be  legally  or  justly  al- 
ienated or  transferred  to  another.  The  dominions 
of  a  king  are  inalienable.  All  men  have  certain  nat- 
ural rights  which  are  inalienable.  The  estate  of  a 
minor  is  inalienable,  without  a  reservation  of  the 
right  of  redemption,  or  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

IN-AL'IEN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  in- 
alienable. Scott. 

IN-AL'IEN-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  that  forbids  al- 
ienation ;  as,  rights  inalienably  vested. 

IN-AL-l-MENT'AL,  a.     [in  and  aliment.]     Affording 
no  nourishment.  Bacon. 

IN-AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY,ti.     [from  inalterable. ]    The 
quality  of  not  being  alterable  or  changeable. 

Fourcroii. 

IN-AL'TER-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  alterable.]     That  can 
not  or  may  not  be  altered  or  changed  ;  unalterable. 
Hake-will. 

IN-A'MI-A-BLE,  a.     Unamiable.     [Not  in  use.] 

lN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Unamiableness.    {jVotin 

EM-A-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  amitto,  to  lose.] 

Not  to  be  lost.     [Little  used.]  Hammond. 

IN-A-MIS'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  not   being 

liable  to  be  lost. 
IJV-AM-O-RA'TO,  7i.  m. 
IJV-AM-O-RA'TA,  n.  f. 

A  lover.  Marston. 

IN  AND  IN;  to  brtnl  in  ami  in.     See  To  Breed. 
I No,  \  IV,  a.     [L.  inanis,  empty.] 

Empty  ;  void  ;  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  to  ex- 
press a  void  space,  or  space  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  world.  Locke. 

IN-AN"GU-LAR,a.     Not  angular.     [Little  used.] 


[L.. 


IN-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.     [Infra.]    To  animate.     [Little 
IN-AN'1-MATE,  a.t  [L.  inanimates;  in  and   animo, 

1.  Destitute  of  animal  life.  Plants,  stones,  and 
earth  are  inanimate  substances ;  a  corpse  is  an  inani- 
mate body. 

2.  Destitute  "f  animation  or  life. 
IN-AN'I-MA-TED,  a.    Destitute  of  animal  life. 

Cheijne. 
2.  Not  animated ;  not  sprightly.     [See  Unanima- 
ted.J 
IN-AN-I-Ma'TION,   7i.      Animation.      [Unusual  and 

useless.] 
IN-A-NI"TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inanis,  empty.] 

Emptiness  ;  want  of  fullness ;  as,  inanition  of  body 
or  of  the  vessels.  Burton. 

IN-AN '  NTY,  n.     [L.  inanitas,  from  inanis,  void.] 

Emptiness  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity.  Digby. 

IN-AP'PE-TENCE,   \  n.    [in  and  appetence,  L.  appeten- 
IN-AP'PE-TEN-CY,  j      tin.] 

1.  Want  of  appetence,  or  of  a  disposition  to  seek, 
select,  or  imbibe  nutriment.     [See  Appetence.] 

S.  Want  of  desire  or  inclination.  Cheijne. 

IN-AP-PLI-€A-BIL'1-TY,  n.  [from  inapplicable.]  The 
quality  of  not  being  applicable  ;  unfitness. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  applicable.]  Not  ap- 
plicable ;  that  can  not  be  applied  ;  not  suited  or  suit- 
able to  the  purpose.  The  argument  or  the  testimony 
ix  inapplicable  to  the  case. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

IN-AP-PLl-€A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  ;  in  and  application.] 
Want  of  application  ;  want  of  attention  or  assiduity  ; 
negligence;  indolence;  neglect  of  study  or  industry. 

IN-AP'PO-SITE,  a.  [in  and  apposite.]  Not  apposite  ; 
not  fit  or  suitable  ;  not  pertinent ;  as,  an  inapposite 
argument. 

IN-AP'PO-SITE-LY,  adv.  Not  pertinently ;  not  suit- 
ably. 

IN-AP-PRe'CIABLE,  a.  [in  and  appreciable,  from 
appreciate.]  Not  to  be  appreciated  ;  that  can  not  be 
duly  valued. 

2.  That  can  not  be  estimated.  Ure. 
IN-AP-PRE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.    Not  intelligible. 

Milton. 
IN-AP-PRE-HENS'IVE,  a.  Not  apprehensive  ;  regard- 
less. Taylor. 


INA 

IN-AP-PRSACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  approachable.] 
Not  to  be  approached  ;  inaccessible. 

IN-AP-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached. 

IN-AP-PRo'PRI-ATE,   a.     [in  and  appropriate.]     Not 
appropriate  ;  unsuited  ;  not  proper.        J.  P   Smith. 
2.  Not  appropriate  ;  not  belonging  to.    Med.  Repos. 

IN-AP-PRo'PRl-ATE-LY,  adv.     Not  appropriately. 

IN-AP-PRo'PRI-ATE-NESS,  7t.     Unsuitableness. 

IN-APT',  a.     Unapt ;  not  apt. 

IN-APT'I-TUDE,  ji.  [in  and  aptitude.]  Want  of  apt- 
itude ;  unfitness;  unsuitableness.  Burke. 

IN-APT'LY,  adv.     Unfitly  ;  unsuitably. 

IN-APT'NESS,  7t.     Unfitness. 

IN-A'aUATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  aquatus.] 

Embodied  in  water.  Cranmer. 

IN-A-QUa'TION,  71.    The  state  of  being  inaquate. 

IN-AR'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  arable.]  Not  arable ;  not 
capable  of  being  plowed  or  tilled.  Diet. 

IN-ARCH',  v.  t.  [in  and  arch.]  To  graft  by  approach  ; 
to  graft  by  uniting  a  cion  to  a  stock  without  separa- 
ting it  from  its  parent  tree.  Miller.     Encyc. 

IN-ARCH'KD,  (in-archt',)  pp.     Grafted  by  approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING,  ppr.     Grafting  by  approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING,  7t.  A  method' of  ingrafting,  by  which 
a  cion,  without  being  separated  from  its  parent  tree, 
is  joined  to  a  stock  standing  near.  Encyc. 

IN-AR-TI€'U-LATE,  a.  [in  and  articulate.]  Not  ut- 
tered with  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  not  articulate  ;  not  distinct,  or  with  distinc- 
tion of  syllables.  The  sounds  of  brutes  and  fowls 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inarticulate. 
2.  In  zoology,  not  jointed  or  articulated.     Dana. 

IN-AR-TI€'U-LATE-LY,  adv.  Not  with  distinct  syl- 
lables ;  indistinctly. 

IN-AR-TIC'II-LATE-NESS,  7i.  Indistinctness  of  ut- 
terance by  animal  voices ;  want  of  distinct  articula- 

IN-AR-TIC-II-La'TION,  n.  Indistinctness  of  sounds 
in  speaking. 

IN-AR-TI-FF'CIAL,  (-ar-te-fish'al,)   a.     [in  and  arti- 
ficial.]    Not  done  by  art ;  not  made  or  performed  by 
the  rules  of  ait  ;  formed  without  art;  as,  an  inarti- 
ficial style  of  composition. 
2.  Simple  ;  artless. 

IN-AR-TI-FI''CIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  art;  in  an 
artless  manner  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art.   Collier. 

IN-AS-MUCH',  adv.  [in,  as,  and  much.]  Such  being 
the  case  or  fact ;  seeing. 

IN-AT-TEN'TION,  71. t  [in  and  attention.]  The  want 
of  attention,  or  of  fixing  the  mind  steadily  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  heedlessness  ;  neglect. 

hed  ears. 

Pope. 

IN-AT-TENT'IVE,  a.     [in  and  attentive.]     Not  fixing 
the  mind  on  an  object ;    heedless  ;  careless  ;  negli- 
gent ;  regardless  ;  as,  an  inattentive  spectator  or  hear- 
er ;  an  inattentive  habit.  Watts. 
IN-AT-TENT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  attention  ;  care- 
lessly ;  heedlessly                                               Johnson. 
IN^UT^E^'s,  I  -    ^ate  of  being  inaudible. 
IN-AUD'I-BLE,   a.     [in  and  audible.]     That  can  not 
be  heard  ;  as,  an  inaudible  voice  or  sound. 
2.  Making  no  sound  ;  as,  the  inaudible  foot  of  time. 
Shak. 
be  heard. 
Culebroke. 

IN-AU'GU-RAL,  a,     [L.  inauguro ;  in  and  augur.] 
i.  Pertaining  to  inauguration  ;  as,  inaugural  cere- 
monies. 

2.  Made  or  pronounced  at  an  inauguration  ;  as,  an 
inaugural  address. 
IN-AU'GU-RATE,  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  introduce  or  in- 
duct into  an  office  with  solemnity  or  suitable  ceremo- 
nies ;  to  invest  with  an  office  in  a  formal  manner ;  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  were  received  into  the  college  of 
augurs.  Kings  and  emperors  are  inaugurated  by 
coronation  ;  a  prelate,  by  consecration  ;  and  the 
president  of  a  college,  by  such  ceremonies  and 
forms  as  give  weight  and  authority  to  the  transac- 
tion. 
2.  To  begin  with  good  omens.    [JVat  used.] 

Wotton. 
IN-AU'GU-RATE,  a.     Invested  with  office.    Drayton. 
IN-AU'GU-Ra-TED,  pp.     Inducted  into  office  with 

appropriate  ceremonies. 
IN-AU'GU-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Inducting  into  office  with 


IN-AUD'I-BLY,  adv.     In  1 


IN-AU-GU-RS'TION,  71.    The  act  of  inducting  into 
office  with  solemnity  ;  investiture  with  office  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 
IN-AU'GU-RA-TOR,  71.    One  who  inaugurates. 

Coleridge. 
IN-AU'GU-RA-TO-RY,  a.    Suited  to  induction  into 
office  :  pertaining  to  inauguration  ;  as,  inauguratory 
giarulations.  Johnson's  Lives  of  tlie  Poets. 

IN-AU-RA'TION.  n.     [L.  inauro,  inauratus;  in  and 
aiirum,  gold.] 
The  act  or  process  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 
Arbuthnot. 


INC 

IN-AU'SPI-GATE,  a.     Ill-omened.  Buck. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS,  (-aw-spish'us,)  a.  [in  and  au- 
spicious.] Ill-omened  ;  unfortunate  :  unlucky  ;  evil ; 
unfavorable.  The  war  commenced  at  an  inauspicious 
time,  and  its  issue  was  inauspicious.  The  counsels 
of  a  bad  man  have  an  inauspicious  influence  on  soci- 
ety. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  ill  omens  ;  unfor- 
tunately; unfavorably. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS-NESS,  71.  Unluckiness  ;  unfa- 
vorableness. 

IN-BE'ING,  71.  [in  and  being.]  Inherence ;  inherent 
existence  ;  inseparableness.  Watts. 

IN'BoARD,  a.  Carried  or  stowed  within  the  hold  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  as,  an  inboard  cargo. 

IN'BoARD,  adv.     Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

IN'BORN,  a.  [in  and  born.]  Innate;  implanted  by 
nature  ;  as,  inborn  passions  ;  inborn  worth. 

Dryden.    Addison. 

IN'BREAK-ING,  a.     Breaking  into.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-BREATilE',  v.  t.    To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Coleridge. 

IN-BREATH'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Infused  by  breathing  or 
inspiration.  Milton. 

IN-BREA'f  H'ING,  ppr.     Infusing  by  breathing. 

IN'BRED,   a.     [in  and  bred,  breed.]     Bred  within  ;  in- 
nate ;  natural;  as,  inbred  worth  ;  inbred  affection. 
Dryden. 

IN-BREED',  v.  t.    To  produce  or  generate  within. 
Bp.  Reynolds. 

IN'GA,  (ink'a,)  71.  The  title  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
before  the  conquest,  of  thai  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

IN-€aGE',  v.  t.  [in  and  cage.]  To  confine  in  a  cage; 
to  coop  up  ;  to  confine  to  any  narrow  limits.    Shak. 

IN-€aG'.ED,  pp.  Cooped  up ;  confined  to  a  cage  or  to 
narrow  limits. 

IN-GaGE'iMENT,  7i.     Confinement  in  a  cage.  Shcltcn. 

IN-CaG'ING,  ppr.  Confining  to  a  cage  or  to  narrow 
limits. 

IN-CAL'eU-LA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  calculated ; 
beyond  calculation. 

IN-GAL'eU-LA-BLE-NESS,  71.    Quality  of  being  be- 

i  degree  beyond  cal- 

IN-€A-LES'CENCE,    )  71.      [L.  incalcsccns,  incalesco  ; 

IN-€A-LES'CEN-CY,        in  and  calesco,  caleo,  to  be 

hot.] 

A  growing  warm  ;  incipient  or  increasing  heat. 

Ray. 

IN-CA-LES'CENT,   a.     Growing  warm  ;    increasing 

in  heat. 
IN-CAM-ER-A'TION,  71.     [in  and  camera,  a  chamber 
or  arched  roof.] 

The  act  or  process  of  uniting  lands,  revenues,  or 
other  rights,  to  the  pope's  domain.  Encyc. 

IN-€AN-DES'CENCE,  71.  [L.  incandeseens,  incandes- 
co  ;  in  and  candesco  ;  candco,  caneo,  to  be  white,  to 


caused    by 


heat.    We  say,  a  metal  is  heated 


IN-eAN-DES'CENT,  a.  White  or  glowing  with 
heat. 

IN-€ANT-A'TION,  71.  [L.  incantatio,  incanto ;  in  and 
canto,  to  sing.] 

The  act  of  enchanting  ;  enchantment;  the  act  of 
using  certain  formulas  of  words  and  ceremonies,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  spirits.  Encyc.     Bacon. 

IN-€ANT'A-TO-RY,  a.  Dealing  by  enchantment; 
magical.  Brown. 

IN-CANT'ING,  a.     Enchanting.     [Not  used.] 

IN-€AN'TON,  v.  t.  [in  and  canton.]  To  unite  to  a 
canton  or  separate  community.  Addison. 

IN-CA-PA-BIL'1-TY,     )7i.       [from   incapable.]      The 

IN-€a'PA-BLE-NESS,  j  quality  of  being  incapa- 
ble ;  natural  incapacity  or  want  of  power ;  as,  the 
incapablcness  of  a  child  to  comprehend  logical  syllo- 
gisms. 

2.  Want  of  legal  qualifications  or  of  legal  power; 
as,  the  incapability  of  holding  an  office. 

IN-Ca'PA-BLE,  a.t  [Fr.  in  and  capable.] 

1.  Wanting  capacity  sufficient;  not  having  room 
sufficient  to  contain  or  hold  ;  followed  by  of.  We 
say,  a  vessel  is  incapable  of  containing  or  holding  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquor ;  but  I  believe  we  rarely 
or  never  say,  a  vessel  is  incapable  o/that  quantity. 

2.  Wanting  natural  power  or  capacity  to  learn, 
know,  understand,  or  comprehend.  Man  is  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing.    An  itliot  is  incapable  of  learning  to  read. 

3.  Not  admitting  ;  not  in  a  state  to  receive  ;  not 
susceptible  of;  as,  a  bridge  is  incapable  of  reparation. 

4.  Wanting  power  equal  to  any  purpose. 


.  sirs  . 


[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition.  He  is 
incapable  of  a  dishonorable  act. 

6.  Unqualified  or  disqualified,  in  a  legal  sense ; 
not  having  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications. 
A  man  not  thirty  years  of  age  is  unqualified,  and 
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n-.ent  is  disqualified,  and  i  li. -n  r, >i <-  incapable  of  holdinj 
any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  government. 
Incapable  properly  denotes  a  want  of  passive 
power,  the  power  of  receiving,  and  is  applicable 
particularly  to  the  mind  ;  unable  denotes  the  want  o 
active  power,  or  power  of  performing,  and  is  appli 
cable  to  the  body  or  mind.     [See  Incapacity.] 

IN-€A'PA-BLY,  adv.    In  an  incapable  manner. 

IN-CA-PA'CIOUS,  (-ka-pa'shus,)  a.  [in  and  capa 
cinus.]  Not  capacious ;  not  large  or  spacious  ;  nar 
row  ;  of  small  content ;  as,  an  incapacious  soul. 

Burnet. 

IN-CA-PA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Narrowness  ;  want  of 
containing  space. 

IN-CA-PAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [in  and  capacitate.'] 

1.  To  deprive  of  capacity  or  natural  power  of  learn- 
ing, knowing,  iinder.-tanding,  or  performing.  Old 
age  and  infirmity  often  incapu.cil,atc  men  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  judge. 

2.  To  render  or  make  incapable;  as,  infancy  inca- 
pacitates a  child  for  learning  algebra. 

3.  To  disable  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of  compe- 
tent power  or  ability.  This  is  an  improper  use  of 
the  word.  The  loss  of  an  arm  disables  a  soldier,  but 
does  not  incapacitate  him. 

4.  To  render  unfit ;  as,  infancy  incapacitates  one 
for  marriage. 

5.  To  disqualify ;  to  deprive  of  legal  or  constitu- 
tional requisites  ;  'as,  conviction  of  a  crime  incapaci- 
tates one  to  he  a  witness. 

IN-€A-PAC'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Rendered  incapable  ;  de- 
prived of  capacitv. 

IN-CA-PAC'I-TA-TING,;^.  Depriving  of  capacity  ; 
rendering  incapable. 

IN-CA-PAC-I-Ta'TION,  n.  Want  of  capacity  ;  dis- 
qualification. Burke. 

IN-CA-PAC'I-TY,  71.  [in  and  capacity.)  Want  of 
capacity,  intellectual  power,  or  tile  power  of  receiv- 
ing, containing,  or  understanding  ;  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  it  may  be  natural  or  casual.  There  is  a 
natural  incapacity  in  children  to  comprehend  difficult 
propositions  in  logic  or  metaphysics,  and  a  natural 
incapacity  in  men  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  spirit- 
ual beings.  The  defect  of  understanding  proceeding 
from  intoxication,  or  from  an  injury  done  to  the 
brain,  is  a  casual  incapacity. 

2.  Want  of  qualification  or  legal  requisites  ;  ina- 
bility ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  minors  to  make  binding 
contracts. 

3.  Disqualification  ;  disability  by  deprivation  of 
power ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  convict  to  give  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law. 

IN-CAR'CER-ATE,  v.  I.  [L.  incarccro  ;  in  and  career, 
a  prison,  Sp.  caccel,  Sax.  carca-rn,  Goth,  karkara,  G. 
and  D.  kerkcr,  W.  carcar.  Career  seems  to  be  allied 
to  W.  care,  Eng.  cark,  care  ;  showing  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  press  or  strain.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  in  a  jail. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  or  inclose.         Harvey. 
IN-CAR'CER-ATE,  a.     Imprisoned  ;  confined.    Mure. 
IN-CAR'CER-A-TED,  pp.     Imprisoned. 
IN-<\\II'('KU  .VTIXi;,,,,,,-.     Imprisoning. 
lN-CAR-CER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  imprisoning  or 

confining;  imprisonment. 
IN-CARN',   v.   t.     [L.   incarno; 
flesh.] 
To  cover  with  flesh  ;  to  inve 

IN-CARN',  v.  i.    To  breed  flesh, 
IN-€ARN'A-DINE,  a.     [Fr.  iru 
tino  ;  L.  in  and  caro,  flesh.] 
Flesh-colored  ;  of  a  carnation  color ;  pale  red. 

Skak. 
IN-CARN' A-DINE,  v.  t.    To  dye  red  or  flesh  color.. 


n   and   caro,  carnii 

with  flesh. 

Wiseman. 
Wiseman. 


-CARN'ATE, 

.ncarnare  ;  L.  i 

To  clothe  wi 


;  It. 


[Fr.  inenrner;  Sp. 
;  in  and  caro,  flesh.] 
h  ;  to  embody  in  flesh. 

Milton.     Jlsiat.  Res. 
IN  CARN'ATE,  a.    Invested  with  flesh  ;  embodied  in 
flesh  ;  as,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

2.   In  Scotland,  of  a  red  color;  flesh-colored. 
IN  <-/.\  i:\<.-\  Tl'lt,  pp.    clothed  with  flesh. 
IN-eARN'A-TING,  ppr.     Investing  with  flesh. 
IN-CARN-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  clothing  with  flesh. 

2.  The  act  of  assuming  flesh,  or  of  taking  a  human 
bodv  and  the  nature  of  man ;  as,  the  incarnation  of 
the  "Son  of  God. 

3.  In  surgery,  the  process  of  healing  wounds  and 
filling  the  part'with  new  flesh.  Encyc. 

IN-CARN' A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  incamatif.] 

Causing  new  flesh  to  grow  ;  healing.         Encyc. 
IN-CARN' A-TIVE,  n.     A  medicine  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  new  flesh,  and  assist  nature  in 
the  healing  of  wounds.  Encyc. 

IN-CaSE',  v.  t.    [in  and  case]    To  inclose  in  a  case. 
S.  To  inclose ;  to  cover  or  surround  with  some- 
thing solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  Pops. 


In  a  manner  tending  to 
burnt,  from 


INC 

IN-CASE'MENT,  n.    An  inclosing  with  a  casement. 

IN-CAS'ING,  ppr.    Inclosing  as  in  a  case. 

IN-CASK',  v.  t.     To  put  into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 

IN-CAS'TEL-LA-TED,  a.  Confined  or  inclosed  in  a 
castle. 

IN-CAT-E-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  catena,  a  chain.] 

The  act  of  linking  together.  Goldsmith. 

IN-CAU'TION,  n.     Want  of  caution.       Rich.  Diet. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS,  a.  [in  and  cautious.]  Not  cautious  ; 
unwary ;  not  circumspect ;  heedless  ;  not  attending 
to  the  circumstances  on  which  safety  and  interest 
depend  ;  as,  incautious  youth. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  Unwarily;  heedlessly; 
without  due  circumspection. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  caution  ;  unwa- 
riness  ;  v.- rait  of  foresight. 

IN'CA-VA-TEIO,  a.     [I.,  in  and  cavo,  to  make  hollow.] 
Made  hollow;  h.-nt  round  or  in. 

IN-€A-VA'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  making  hollow 
2.  A  hollow  made. 

IN-CEND',  v.  t.     [L.  i~-.endo.] 

To  ii-ifsarni!  i  to  excite.     [Little  used.]      Marston. 

IN-CE.\r>'I-A-I:.ls.M,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  mali- 
ciously sotting  fire  to  buildings. 

IN-CEND'I-A-RY,  n.  [L.  ineendiarius.  from  incendo, 
to  burn  ;  in  and  candco,  to  shine,  or  be  on  fire.] 

1.  A  person  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to  another 
man's  dwelling-house,  or  to  any  out-house,  being 
parcel  of  the  same,  as  a  barn  or  stable  ;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  arson. 

2.  Any  person  who  sets  fire  to  a  building. 

3.  A  person  who  excites  or  inflames  factions,  and 
promotes  quarrels. 

Several  citi'-s  nl"  Gr-.-c."  drove  lh>*m  out  tin  incendiaries.  Bcntley. 

lnccn'linrws  nf  1'ur'iic  ami  ili.-:inelion,  who  lire  the  inventors  and 
publishers  ill  ^"3  til.-..  Iimid.,,  can  nut  be  regarded  lint  with 

4.  He  or  that  which  excites. 
IN-CEND'I-A-RY,   a.      Pertaining   to  the   malicious 

burning  of  a  dwelling  ;  as   an  incendiary  purpose. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition, 
or  quarrel. 
IN-CEND'I-OUS,  a.     Promoting  faction  or  contention. 

Bacon. 
IN-CEND'I-OUS-LY,  adv. 

promote  contention. 
IN'CENSE,  (in'sens,)   n.     [I.. 
incendo,  to  burn  ;  It.  incenso  ;  Fr.  encens.] 

1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire  ;  the  odors  of  spices 
and  gums,  burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offering 
to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.  — Ezelt.  viii. 

2.  The  materials  burnt  for  making  perfumes.  The 
incense  used  in  the  Jewish  offerings  was  a  mixture 
of  sweet  spices,  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  the 
gum  of  the  frankincense-tree. 

,  look  .i'.Vr  nf  th'-iii  his 

3.  Acceptable  prayers  and  praises.     Mai.  i. 
IN'CENSE,  (in'sens,)  v.  t.     To  perfume  with  incense. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  is  the  deacon's  office 
to  incense  the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  Encyc. 

IN-CENSE',  (in-sens',)  v.  t.  To  enkindle  or  inflame 
to  violent  anger  ;  to  excite  angry  passions  ;  to  pro- 
voke ;  to  irritate  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  heat ;  to  fire.  It 
expresses  less  than  Enrage. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incsnse  ?  Dryden. 

IN-CENS'£D,  (in-senst',)  pp.  or  a.  Inflamed  to  vio- 
lent anger  ;  exasperated. 

IN-CENSE'MENT,  (in-sens'ment,)  7i.  Violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  passions  ;  heat ;  exasperation.  It  ex- 
presses less  than  Rage  and  Furv.  Skak. 

IN-CENS'ING,  ppr.  Inflaming  to  anger  ;  irritating  ; 
exasperating. 

IN-CEN'SION,  7i.    [L.  iiiceusii),  from  incendo,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  kindling  ;  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

IN-CENS'IVE,  a.    Tending  to  excite  or  provoke. 

Barroio. 
IN-CENS'OR,  7i.    [L.]    A  kindler  of  anger;  an  in- 
flame! of  the  angry  passions. 
IN-CENS'O-RY,  n.    The  vessel  in  which  incense  is 
burnt  and  offered.  Jiinsworth. 

[We  generally  use  Censer.] 
IN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE,  a.     Not  censurable.     Dwight. 
IN-CEN'TIVE,  a.    [Low  L.  incentivus,  from  incendo, 
to  burn.] 
Inciting;  encouraging  or  moving. 
Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industry.    Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-CEN'TIVE,  71.     [Low  L.  incentivum.] 

1.  That  which  kindles  or  inflames;  used  now  in  a 
figurative  sense  only. 

2.  That  which  moves  the  mind  or  operates  on  the 
passions  ;  that  which  incites  or  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
cite to  determination  or  action ;  that  whicli  prompts 
to  good  or  ill ;  motive ;  spur.  The  love  of  money, 
and  the  desire  of  promotion,  are  two  most  powerful 

IN-CEN'TIVE-LY,  adv.    Incitingly ;  encouragingly. 


manner  noting  hegii 


INC 

IN-CEP'TION,  n.     [L.  inceptio,  from  incipio,  to  begin  ; 
in  and  capio,  to  take.] 

Beginning.  Bacon. 

1  hope  this  society  will  not  be  marked  with  vivacity  of  inception, 
apathy  of  pr^gr  ■■.-,.,,  iiri'J  piviii.umvn.r.ss  of  di.x.iy.     Itatcle. 

IN-CEP'TIVE,  a.      [L.  inccptivus,  from    incipio,    to 
begin.] 

Beginning;  noting  beginning;  as,  an  inceptive 
proposition  ;  an  inceptive,  verb,  which  expresses  the 
beginning  of  action.  A  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line, 
and  a  line  is  inceptive  of  a  surface. 

IN-CEP'TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  i 
ning. 

IN-CEP'TOR,  n.    A  beginner;  one  in  the  rudiments. 
Walton. 

IN-CER-A'TION,  71.     [L.  incero,  from  cera.] 
The  act  of  covering  with  wax. 

IN-CER'A-TIVE,  a.    Cleaving  to  like  wax. 

IN-CER'TAIN,  a.      [in    and    certain.]      Uncertain; 
doubtful  ;  unsteady.  Fairfax. 

IN-CER'TAIN-LY,  adv.    Doubtfully 

IN-CER'TAIN-TY,  71.     Uncertainty  ;  doubt.     Davies. 

IN  CER'TI-TUDE,  71.     [L.  incertitude,  from  ineertus  ; 
in  and  certus,  certain.] 

Uncertainty  ;  doubtfulness  ;  doubt. 

IN-CES'SA-BLE,   a.     Unceasing;   continual.      [Little 
used.]  Shclton. 

IN-CES'SA-BLY,  adv.     Continually;  unceasingly. 

IN-CES'SAN-CY,  n.     [from  incessant.]    Unintermitted 
continuance;  unceasingness.  Dwight. 

IN-CES'SANT,  a.     [L.  in  and  cessans,  from  cesso,  to 
cease.] 

Unceasing;  unintermitted  :  uninterrupted  ;  contin- 
ual ;  as,  incessant  rains  ;  incessant  clamors. 

Milton.     Pope. 

IN-CES'SANT-LY,  adv.    Without  ceasing  ;  continu- 
ally. Spenser. 

IN'CEST,  71.     [Fr.  inceste ;  L.  incestum  ;  in  and  castas, 
chaste.] 

The  crime  of  cohabitation  or  sexual  commerce  be- 
tween persons  related  within  the  degrees  wherein 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  a  country. 

Spiritual  incest,  is  a  like  crime  committed  between 
persons  who  have  a  spiritual  alliance'  by  means  of 
baptism  or  confirmation.  It  is  also  understood  of  a 
vicar  or  other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  benefices, 
the  one  depending  on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

IN-CEST'TjT-OUS,  a.    Guilty  of  incest;  as,  an  incestu- 
ous person. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest ;  as,  an  inccstuoxis 
connection. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS-LY,  adv.     In   an  incestuous  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS-NESS,  71.    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  incestuous.  Bp.  Hall. 

INCH,  71.     [Sax.  ince  ;  L.  Mucin,  the  twelfth  part  ;  Gr. 
on;;  in,  but  said  to  be  from  liie  Latin.] 

1.  A  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and 
equal  to  the  length  of  three  barley-corns. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  small  quantity  or  degree;  as,  to 
die  by  inches;  to  gain  ground  by  inches. 

3.  A  precise  point  of  time. 

Beldame,  I  think  v.e  wvkled  urn  at  an  inch.  [UnusitaL]  Shak. 
INCH,  v.  t.    To  drive  by  inches  or  small   degrees. 
[Little  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches  ;  to  give  sparingly.  [Lit- 
tle  used.]  Jiinsworth. 

INCH,  v.  i.    To  advance  or  retire  by  small  degrees. 
[Little  used.]  Johnson. 

Inched,  containing  inches,  is  added  to  words  of 
number  ;  as,  four-inched.  Shak. 

But  in  America  the  common  practice  is  to  add  only 
inch  :  as,  a  seven-inch  cable. 
IN-CHAM'BER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  enchambrcr.]     To  lodge  in 

a  chamber. 
IN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.    Uncharitable. 

[The  loiter  is  the  word  used.] 
IN-CHAS'TI-TY,  71.     [in  and  chastity.]    Lewdness; 

impurity:  unchastity.  J.Edwards. 

IN-CHEST',  v.  t.     To  put  into  a  chest.        Sherwood, 
IN-CIIEST'ED,  pp.    Put  into  a  chest. 
INCH'-MeAL,  n.     [inch  and  meal]    A  piece  an  inch 
long. 

By  inch-meal ;  by  small  degrees.  Shak. 

IN'CHO-ATE,  (in'ko-ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  inchoo.] 

To  begin.     [Little  used.]  More. 

IN'CHO-ATE,  a.    Begun  ;  commenced. 

Balegh. 
IN'CHO-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  an  incipient  degree. 
IN-CHO-A'TION,  71.      The  act  of  beginning;   com- 
mencement ;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  in  those  parts,  would  be 
looked  on  as  the  lii^L  uirl:oc;/->u  nl  Lin  m.     ILiU'e  used.] 
Hale. 
IN-€Ho'A-TIVE,  a.     Noting  beginning;   inceptive; 

as,  an  inchoative  verb,  otherwise  called  Incep.ive. 

INCH'PIN,  71.    Some  part  of  the  inwards  of  a  deer. 

IN-CIDE',  v.  r,     [L.  incido  ;  in  and  cxao   *a>  strike.]    • 

To  cut;  to  separate;  as  medicines.     ^Obs.] 

Quincy.     JlrbuthnoL 
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IN'CI-DENCE,  n.     [L.  incidcns;  incido,  to  fall  on;  in 
and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Literally,  a  falling  on;  whence,  an  accident  or 
casualty.  Shak. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  direction  in  which  a 
ray  of  light  or  heat  falls  on  any  surface. 

hi  equal  incidences  there  U  a  considerable  inequality  of  refrac- 
tions. 'Newton, 
jingle  of  incidence  ;  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light, 
falling  on  any  surface,  makes  with  a  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.                                                   Olmsted. 
IN'CI-DENT,  aA 

1.  Literally,  falling  on  ;  as,  an  incident  ray. 

2.  Falling  ;  casual  ;  fortuitous  ;  coming  or  happen- 
ing occasionally,  or  not  in  the  usual  course  of  things, 
or  not  according  to  expectation  or  in  connection 
with  the  main  design. 

As  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is  disposed  of  by  gen- 
eral laws,  so  man's  rar  r  inceUni  in  le'.siti  s  and  utilities 
should  be  with  i-pecia.1  e(iuny  considered.  Hooker. 

A   proposition    introduced   by   who,   which,   whose, 
whom,   &c,   is   called   an   incident  proposition  ;    as, 
Julius,  whose  surname  was  Cesar,  overcame  Pompcy. 
Watts. 

3.  Happening ;  apt  to  happen ;  as,  intemperate 
passions  incident  to  human  nature;  diseases  incident 
to  a  climate  ;  misfortunes  inciilmt  to  the  poor. 

4.  Appertaining  to  or  following  the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal.    A  court  baron  is  incident  to  a  manor.      Encyc. 

IN'CI-DENT,  n.     That  which  falls  out  or  takes  place  ; 
an  event  ;  casualty. 

2.  That  which  happens  aside  of  the  main  design  ; 
an  episode  or  subordinate  action. 

No  person,  no  indolent  in  a  play  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry  on 
the  main  design.  Uryden. 

3.  In  law,  something  necessarily  appertaining  to 
and  depending  on  another,  which  is  termed  the  prin- 
cipal. Brande. 

IN-CI-DENT'AL,  a.t    Happening  as  an    occasional 

event,  without   rei/ulanty  ;  coming  without  design; 

casual ;  accidental ;  as,  an  incidental   conversation  ; 

an  incidental  occurrence. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  chief  purpose  ;  occasional. 


By* 


IN-CI-DENT'AL,  n.    An  : 


;ident.     [LMe  used.] 

Pope. 
Casually  ;  without  inten- 
incidenially  present  when 


IN-CI-DENT'AL-LY,  adv. 
tion  ;  accidentally.     I  wi 
the  conversation  took  place, 
2   Beside  the  main  design  ;  occasionally. 

I  treat  either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  colors.  Boyle. 

IN'CI-DENT-LY,  ado.      Occasionally;    by  the   way. 
Bacon. 
[L.    in    and    cinis,   cineris, 
ashes.] 

To  burn  to  ashes.  Bacon. 

IN-CIN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Burnt  to  ashes. 
IN-CIN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Reducing  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion. 
IN-CINER-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  reducing  to  ashes 

by  combustion.        '  Boyle.    Encyc. 

IN-CIP'I-EN-CY,  n.     Beginning;  commencement. 
IN-CIP'1-ENT,  a.     [L.  incipient,  incipto  ;  in  and  capio, 
to  take.] 

Beginning;  commencing;  as,  the  incipient  stage  of 

a   f.'Vr  ;    incipient  livjit  or  day. 

iN-CIP'I-ENT-LY,  ailo.    In  an  incipient  manner. 
IN-CIR'CLET,  71.     A  small  circle.  Sidney. 

UN-CIR-eU.M-SeRIP'TI-BLE,  a.     That  can   not  be 

circti inscribed  or  limited.  Cranmer. 

IN-CIR-eUM-SPEC'TION,  n.    [in  and  circumspection.] 

Want  of  circumspection  ;  heedlessness.    Brown. 
IN-CISE',  v.  I.     [Fr.  inciser.] 

To  cut  in  ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave.  *  Carcw. 

IN-ClS'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     [L.  incisus,  from  incido,  to  cut.] 
Cut  or  engraved  ;  made  by  cutting;  as,  an  incised 

wound  ;  incised  lips.  Wiseman. 

IN-ClSE'LY,   adv.     In   the  manner  of  incisions  or 

notches.  Eaton. 

IN-ClS'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  in  ;  carving. 
IN-CIS'ION,  (in-sizh'un,)  n.    [Fr. ;   L.  incisio,  from 

incido,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  cutting;  the  act  of  cutting  into  a  substance. 

2.  A  cut;  a  gash  ;  the  separation  of  the  surface  of 
any  substance  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The 
surgeon  with  his  knife  makes  an  incision  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  gardener  in  a  tree  ;  but  we  do  not  say,  an 
incision  is  made  with  a  plow  or  a  spade  ;  at  least, 
such  phraseology  is  unusual. 

3.  Separation  of  viscid  matter  by  medicines.   [Obs.] 
IN-CI'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.  inci.-if.]  '  [Bacon. 

Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  separating  the 
superficial  part  of  any  thing. 

Incisive  teeth,   in  animals,  are  the  fore  teeth,  the 
cutters  or  incisors. 
IN-CI'SOR,  7t.     [L.]     A  cutter  ;  a  fore  tooth,  which 

cuts,  bites,  or  separates. 
IN-CI'SOR-Y,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 
LN-CIS'URE,  (in-sizh'yur,)  7?..     [L.  incisiira.] 

A  cut ;  a  place  opened  by  cutting ;  an  incision. 
Dcrham. 


INC 

IN-CI'TANT,  7i.     [from  incite.]     That  which  excites. 

action  in  an  animal  body.  Darwin. 

IN-CI-TA'TION,  7t.     [L.  incitatio.     See  Incite.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting  or  moving  to  action  ;  incite- 
ment. Brown. 

2.  Incitement ;   incentive  ;   motive  ;   that   which 
excites  to  action  ;  that  which  rouses  or  prompts. 

Government  oftlie  Tongue. 
IN-CITE',  v.  t.t  [L.  incite  ;  m  and  cilo,  to  call,  to  stir 
up.] 

1.  To  move  the  mind  to  action  by  persuasion  or 
motives  presented  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  spur  on. 

Antiochus,  when  be  incited  Prnssiac  to  join   in  war,  set  before 
him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  to  action  by  impulse  or  influence. 

No  blown  ambition  does  our  arms  incite.  Shale. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage. 

In  general,  Incite  denotes  to  operate  on  the  mind 

cor  will  ;  Excite  has  the  same  sense,  but  it  extends 

also  to  the  passions  and  to  material  substances;  as, 

to  excite  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

IN-CIT'ED,  pp.    Moved  to  action  ;  stirred  up;  spurred 

on. 
IN-CITE'MENT,  n.    That  which  incites  the  mind  or 
moves  to  action  ;  motive ;  incentive  ;  impulse. 
From  the  lone,  records  of  a  distant  age, 
Derive  incitements  (o  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

IN-CIT'ER,  7i.    He  or  that  which  incites  or  moves  to 


I-CIV'IL,  a.     [in  and   civil.]     Un 
polite.     [But  Uncivil  is  generally  i 


ncivil ;    rude  ;    un- 
used.] 
IN-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n.~  An  uncivilized  state. 
IN-CI-VIL'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  inciviliti.] 

1.  Want  of  courtesy  ;  rudeness  of  manners  toward 
others  ;  impoliteness.  Tillotson. 

2.  Any  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding;  with  a 
plural.  Loud  laughter  and  uncomely  jests,  in  re- 
spectable company,  are  in,  imlifcs  anif  indecencies. 

INdV'IL-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly  ;  rudely. 

IN-CIV'ISM,  7i.  [in  and  civism.]  Want  of  civism ; 
want  of  love  to  one's  country,  or  of  patriotism  ;  un- 
friendliness to  the  state  or  government  of  which  one 
is  a  citizen.  Ames. 

IN-CLXSP',i>.  t.     To  clasp;  to  hold  fast.    Cudworth. 

I,\-C!.ASI";:ii,  (in-kluspt')  pp.     Held  fast. 

IN'-CLASP'IXti,  ppr.     Holding  fast. 

IN'CLA-Va-TED,  a.     Set ;  fist  fixed.  Diet. 

lN'CLE,  (ink'l,)     See  Inkle. 

IN-CLEM'EN-CY,  n.  [Fr.  inclemence  ;  L.  inclcmentia. 
See  Clemency.] 

1.  Want  of  clemency  ;  want  of  mildness  of  tem- 
per;  unmercifulness  ;  harshness;  severity  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

2.  Roughness  ;  boisterousness  ;  storminess  ;  or 
simply  raininess  ;  severe  cold,  &c.  ;  applied  to  the 
weather.  We  were  detained  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

IN-CLE.U'ENT,   a.      Destitute  of   a   mild   and   kind 


2.  Rough  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous  ;  rainy  ;  rigorously 
cold,  &x. ;  as,  inclement  weather  ;  inclement  sky. 

IN-eLEM'ENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  inclement  manner! 
IN-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  inclinabilis.     See  Incline.] 

1.  Leaning ;  tending ;  as,  a  tower  inclinable  to 
fall.  Bentlcy. 

2.  Having  a  propension  of  will ;  leaning  in  dispo- 
sition; somewhat  disposed;  as,  a  mind  inclinable  to 
truth.  Milton. 

IN-CLIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The   state  of  being  in- 
clinable ;  inclination. 
IN-CLIN-A'TION,  7i.  t  [Fr.,  frcm  L.  inclinatio.     See 

1.  A  leaning  ;  any  deviation  of  a  body  or  line  from 
an  upright  position,  or  from  a  parallel  line,  toward 
another  body  ;  as,  the  inclination  of  the  head  in 
bowing. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  or 
planes,  which  meet,  or  which  would  meet,  if  pro- 
duced ;  as,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  23=  28'. 

3.  A  leaning  of  the  mind  or  will ;  propension  or 
propensity  ;  a  disposition  more  favorable  to  one  thing 
than  to  another.  The  prince  has  no  inclination  to 
peace.  The  bachelor  has  manifested  no  inclination 
to  marry.     Men  have  a  natural  inclination  to  pleasure. 


thing  i 


properly  ;' 


4.  Love ;  affection  ;  regard  ;  desire ;  with  for. 
Some  men  have  an  inclination  for  music,  others  for 
painting. 

5.  Disposition  of  mind.  Shah. 

6.  The  dip  ol'the  magnetic  needle,  or  its  tendency 
to  incline  toward  the  earth  ;  also,  the  angle  made  by 
the  needle  with  the  horizon.  Enfield. 

7    The  act  of  decanting  liquors  by  stooping  or  in- 
clining the  vessel.  Quincy. 
IN-€LIN'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    Obliquely  ;  with  incli- 
nation. Brown. 


INC 

IN-CLlN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  lean- 
ing  ur  inclining.  Brown. 

IN-OHNE',  v.  i.  [L.  inclino  ;  in  and  clino,  Gr.  kXivoj, 
Sax.  hlinian,  hlconian,  Idynian,  Eng.  to  lean,  G.  lehnen, 
D.  leunen,  Russ.  Idonyu  and  naldonioyn,  Ir.  clconaim; 
Fr.  incliner;  Port,  and  Sp.  inclinar ;  It.  inclinare,  in- 
chinare,  chinare.     Class  Ln.l 

1.  To  lean  ;  to  deviate  from  an  erect  or  parallel 
line  toward  any  object ;  to  tend.  Converging  lines 
incline  toward  each  other.  A  road  inclines  to  the 
north  or  south.  Connecticut  River  runs  south,  in- 
clining, in  some  part  of  its  course,  to  the  west ;  and, 
below  Middletown,  it  inclines  to  the  east. 

2.  To  lean  ;  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  have  a  propension  ; 
to  be  disposed  ;  to  have  some  wish  or  desire. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  —  Judges  ix. 

3.  To  have  an  appetite  ;  to  be  disposed ;  as,  to  be 
inclined  to  eat. 

IN-CLiNE',  7i.  t.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  an  erect, 
perpendicular,  or  parallel  line;  to  give  a  leaning  to; 
as,  incline  the  column  or  post  to  the  east ;  incline 
your  head  to  the  right. 

2.  To  give  a  tendency  or  propension  to  the  will  or 
affections  ;  to  turn  ;  to  dispose 

Incline  our  hearts  te  keep  this  law.  Common  Prayer. 


Tol 


to  thy  testimonies.  — Ps 

cause  to  stoop  or  bow ;  as,  to  t 


dine  the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  reverence 

civility. 
IN-€LlN'£D,  pp.  or  a.*  Having  a  leaning  or  tendency  ; 

disposed. 
*  Inclined  plane,  in  mechanics,  is  a  plane  that  makes 

an  oblique  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a 

sloping  plane.    It  is  one  of  the  five  simple  mechan- 
ical powers. 
IN-CLIN'ER,  7i.     An  inclined  dial. 
IN-CLIN'ING,  ppr.     Leaning;  causing  to  lean. 
IN-CLTN'ING,  a.    Leaning. 
IN-€LIP',  v.  t.     [in  and  clip.]    To  grasp;  to  inclose; 

to  surround.  Shalt. 

IN-CLIP'PED,  (in-klipt',)  pp.     Grasped;  inclosed. 
IN-€LIPTI.\G,  ppr.     Grasping;  surrounding. 
IN-eLOIS'TER,  v.  t.     [in  and  cloister.]     To  shut  up 

or  confine  in  a  cloister.     [But  Cloister  is  generally 

used.] 
IN-€LoSE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enclos ;  Sp.  It.  inclnso;  L.  inclu- 

sus,  includo  ,'  in  and  claudo,  or  cludo.] 

1.  To  surround;   to  shut  in;   to  confine  on   all 

sides;  as,  to  inrlo.-r  a  field  with  a  fence  ;  to  inclose  a 


2.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence  ; 
as,  to  inclose  lands. 

3.  To  include  ;  to  shut  or  confine  ;  as,  to  inclose 
trinkets  in  a  box. 

4.  To  environ  ;  to  encompass. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  wrapper  or  envelope  ;  to  cover 
under  se?l  ;  as,  to  inclose  a  letter  or  a  bank  note. 

IN-CLOS'/yD,  pj>.  or  a.  Surrounded;  encompassed; 
confined  on  all  sides  ;  covered  and  sealed  ;  fenced. 

IN-€LoS'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  incloses  ;  one  who 
separates  land  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence. 

IN-€LoS'ING,  ppr.  Surrounding  ;  encompassing  ; 
shutting  in  ;  covering  and  confining. 

IN-€LOS'lIRE,  (in-kl5'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  in- 
closing. 

2.  The  separation  of  land  from  common  ground 
into  distinct  possessions  by  a  fence. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  things  common.  Taylor. 

4.  State  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up,  or  encom- 
passed. Ray. 

5.  That  which  incloses ;  a  barrier  or  fence. 

6.  A  space  inclosed  or  fenced  ;  a  space  compre- 
hended within  certain  limits. 

I  7.  Ground  inclosed  or  separated  from  common 
land. 

8.  That  which  is  inclosed  or  contained  in  an  en- 
velope, as  a  paper.  Washington. 

IN-CLOUD',  it.  t.  [in  and  cloud.]  To  darken ;  to 
obscure.  Shak. 

IN-C'LOUD'ED, pp.    Involved  in  obscurity. 

IN-eLOUD'ING,pp7\     Darkening;  obscuring. 

IN-CLODE',  v.  U  [L.  include;  in  and  cludo,  to  shut 
up  ;  Fr.  enclorre.] 

1.  To  confine  within  ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain  ;  as, 
the  shell  of  a  nut  includes  the  kernel ;  a  pearl  is  t?i- 
cluded  in  a  shell.  [But  in  these  senses  we  more  com- 
monly use  Inclose.] 

2.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend  ;  to  contain.  The 
history  of  England  iirees-arily  includes  a  portion  of 
that  of  France.  The  word  duty  includes  what  we 
owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves;  it 
includes  also  ;t  tax  payable  to  the  government. 

IN-CLOD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Contained;  comprehended. 
IN-CLuD'lNG,  ppr.     Containing;  comprising. 
IN-€Lu'SION,  (in-klu'zhun,)  n.     [L.  inclusio.] 

The  act  of  including. 
IN-€LO'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.  inclusif.] 

1.  Inclosing;  encircling.  Shak. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  number  or  sum  ;  as,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that  is,  taking  in  both 
Monday  and  Saturday. 

iN-€LO'SIVE-LY,   adv.     Comprehending  the  thing 
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mentioned  ;    as,   from  Monday  to  Saturday  incin- 

KieT'ED,  |  a-     Unconstrained. 

IN-OO-AG'U-LA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  coagulablc]  That 
can  not  be  coagulated  nr  concreted. 

IN-GO-ER'CI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  coercible,  from  coerce.] 
Not  to  be  coerced  or  compelled ;  that  can  not  be 
forced.  Black. 

IN-OO-EX-IST'ENCE,  n.  [in  and  coexistence]  A 
not  existing  together.     [Not  common.']  Locke. 

rN-COG',  adv.  [contracted  from  incognito.]  In  con- 
cealment;  in  disguise;  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
known. 

IN-COG'I-TA-BLE,  a.    Unthought  of.    Dean  King. 

IN-€OG'I-TANCE,   \n.    [L.  incogitantia ;  in  and  cogi- 

IN-COG'I-TAN-CY,  j      to,  to  think. 

Want  of  thought,  or  want  of  the  power  of  think- 
ing. Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-COGT-TANT,  a.    Not  thinking  ;  thoughtless. 

Milton. 

IN-COG'I-TANT-LY,  adv.    Without  consideration. 
Boyle. 

IN-eOG'i-TA-TIVE,  a.  [in  and  cogitative.]  Not 
thinking  ;  wanting  the  power  of  thought ;  as,  a  vege- 
table is  an  incogitatioe  being.  Locke. 

IN-GOG'NI-TO,  a.  or  adv.     [It.] 

Unknown  ;  in  concealment ;  in  a  disguise.     It  is 
used  as  a  noun,  as  also  is  incognita,  in  the 


IN-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,  (in-kog'ne-za-bl  or  in-kon'e- 
za-bl,)  a.     [in  and  cognizable.] 

That  can  not  be  recognized,  known,  or  distin- 
guished. 

The  Lettish  rice,  not  a  primitive  stock  of  the  Slavi,  but  a  distinct 
branch,  now  become  incognizable.  Tooke. 

IN-€0-HeR'ENCE,    ( n.    [in  and  coherence.]    Want 
IN-GO-HEll'EN-CY,  j      or  coherence  ;  want  of  cohe- 
sion or  adherence  ;  looseness  or  unconnected  state 
of  parts,  as  of  a  powder.  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  connection  ;  incongruity;  inconsisten- 
cy; want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part 
on  another  ;  as,  the  incoherence  of  arguments,  facts, 
or  principles. 

3.  Inconsistency  ;  that  which  does  not  agree  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

IN-CO-HeR'ENT,  a.  [in  and  coherent]  Wanting 
cohesion ;  loose ;  unconnected  ;  not  fixed  to  each 
other  ;  applied  to  material  substances.         Woodward. 

2.  Wanting  coherence  or  agreement  ;  incongru- 
ous;  inconsistent;  having  no  dependence  of  one 
part  on  another ;  as,  the  thoughts  of  a  dreaming 
man,  anil  the  language  of  a  madman,  are  incoherent. 

IN-€0-llEl)'ENT-LY,  ado.  Inconsistently;  without 
coherence  of  parts  ;  as,  to  talk  incoherently. 

IN-eO-lN'CI-DEiNCE,  n.  [in  and  coincidence.]  Want 
of  coincidence  or  agreement. 

IN-eO-IN'CI-DENT,'o.  [in  and  coincident.]  Not  co- 
incident. ;  not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

IN-eO-LO'MI-TY,  n.     [L.  incolunutas.] 

Safety  ;  security.  Howell. 

IN-eOM-IITN'ING,  a.  Not  combining  or  uniting; 
disagreeing;  differing.  Milton. 

lN-eOM-liUST-l-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  incombustible.] 
The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  being  burnt  or 
consumed.  Ray. 

IN-€OM-BUST'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  combustible.]  Not 
to  be  burnt,  decomposed,  or  consumed  by  fire.  As- 
bestusisan  inrombusiibli  substance. 

IN-€OM-BUST'I-BU'w\ESy,  n.     Incombustibility. 

IN-€OM-BUST'I-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  resist  combus- 

IN'CCME,  (in'kum,)  n.  [in  and  come.]  That  gain 
which  proceeds  from  labor,  business,  or  property  of 
any  kind  ;  tire  produce  of  a  farm  ;  the  rent  of 
houses  ;  the  proceeds  of  professional  business ;  the" 
profits  of  commerce  or  of  occupation  ;  the  interest  of 
money  or  stock  in  funds.  Income  is  often  used  sy- 
nonymously with  Revenue,  but  income  is  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  gain  of  private  persons,  and  rev- 
enue to  that  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a  state.  We  speak 
of  the  annual  income  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  state. 
2.  A  coming  in  ;  admission;  introduction.    [06s.] 

IN'COM-ING,  (in'kum-ing,)  a.     Coming  in.    Burke. 

IN'OOM-ING,  n.     [in  and  come  j    Income ;  gain. 

Many  incomings  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Took*. 

IJV  COM-MEJV'DAM,     [Law  Lat.]     In  England,  to 
hold  a  vacant  living  in  commendam,  is  to  hold  it  by 
favor  of  the  crown,  till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided. 
Blackstone. 

IN-COM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,     >  n.     [from  incom- 

IN-eOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS,  j      mensurable.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  thing,  when  it  has  no 
common  measure  with   another  thing,  or  when  the 
same  thing  will  not  exactly  measure  both. 

lN-COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,  a  [in  and  commensura- 
ble.] 

Having  no  common  measure.  Quantities  are  in- 
commensurable when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found 
that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both.  '    Encyc. 

I 
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IN-eOM-MBN'SU-RATE,  a.  [in  and  commensurate.] 
Not  admitting  of  a  common  measure.  More. 

2.  Not  of  equal  measure  or  extent ;  not  adequate. 
Our  means  are  incommensurate  to  our  wants. 

IN-COM-MEN'SU-RATE-LY,  adv.  Not  in  equal  or 
due  measure  or  proportion.  Chcyne. 

IN-eOM-MIS'CI-HLE,  a.  [in  and  commix.]  That 
can  not  be  commixed  or  mutually  mixed. 

IN-eOM-MIX'TlIRE,  n.    A  state  of  being  unmixed. 

IN-eOM'MO-DATE,  v.  t.     To  incommode.       [Brown. 

IN-eOM'MO-DA-TED,  pp.     Incommoded. 

IN-COJI'MO-DA-TING,  ppr.     Incommoding. 

IN-COM-MO-Da'TION,  n.  State  of  being  incommo- 
dated. 

IN-COJI-5I6DE',  v.  t.  [L.  incommodo ;  in  and  com- 
mado,  con  and  modus.] 

To  give  inconvenience  to;  to  give  trouble  to ;  to 
disturb  or  molest  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  some- 
thing, or  ir.  the  facility  of  acquisition.  It  denotes 
less  than  Annov,  Vex,  or  Harass.  We  are  incommoded 
by  want  of  room  to  sit  at  ease  Visits  of  strangers, 
at  unseasonable  hours,  incommode  a  family.  Often 
we  are  incommoded  by  a  fashionable  dress. 
I-COM-MoD'ED,  pp.  Put  to  inconvenience;  mo- 
lested. 

IN-OOM-MoDE'MENT,  n.    Inconvenience.     [Obs.] 
Chcyne. 

IN-OOM-MoD'ING,  ppr.  Subjecting  to  trouble  or  in- 
convenience. 

IN-eOM-MO'DI-OUS,  a.     [L.  incammodus.] 

Inconvenient;  not  affording  ease  or  advantage; 
unsuitable;  giving  trouble  without  much  injury.  A 
seat  in  church,  or  the  site  of  a  house,  may  be  incom- 
modious. 

IN-COM-Mo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  create 
inconvenience;  inconveniently;  unsuitably. 

IN-eOM-Mo'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Inconvenience;  un- 
suitableness. 

IN-eOM-MOD'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  incommodite ;  L.  incom- 
moditas.] 

Inconvenience  ;  trouble.     [JVoio  little  -used.] 

Bacon. 

IN-OOM-MU-NI-CA  BIL'I-TY,      \n.      [from   incom- 

IN-eOM-Mu'NI-eA-BLE-NESS,  j  municablc]  The 
quality  of  not  being  communicable,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing imparted  to  another. 

IN-eOM-Mu'NI-eA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  communicable.] 
That  can  not  be  communicated  or  imparted  to  oth- 

"  2.  That  can  not  or  may  not  be  communicated,  told, 
or  revealed  to  others.  South. 

IN-eOM-MCNI-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  imparted  or  communicated.  Hakewill. 

IN-eOM-Mfj'NI-eA-TED,  a.    Not  imparted. 

IN-eOM-MCNI-CA-TING,  a.  Having  no  commun- 
ion or  intercourse  with  each  other;  as,  an  adminis- 
tration in  incomir.nnirutinir  hands.  Hale. 

IN-eOM-MU'NI-eA-TIVE,  a.     Not  communicative; 
not  free  or  apt  to  impart  to  others  in  conversation. 
2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  communion,  fellowship,  or 


with. 


Til-  Chin-?--- 
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IN-eOM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE-LY,  adv  Not  communi- 
catively. 

IN-eOM-MOT-A-BIL'I-TY,     \n.     The  quality  of  he- 

IN-eOM-MOT'A-BLE-NESS,  j      ing  incommutable. 

IN-eOM-MOT'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  commutubte.]  Not 
to  be  exchanged  or  commuted  with  another. 

IN-eOM-MOT'A-BLY,  ado.  Without  reciprocal 
change.  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

IN-€OM-PAeT',        J  a.     [in  and  compact.]     Not  com- 

IN-COM-PAeT'ED,  (  pact;  not  having  the  parts 
firmly  united  ;    not  solid.  Boyle. 

IN-COM'PA-RA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  comparable.]  That 
admits  of  no  comparison  with  others  ;  usually  ill  a 
good  sense,  but  it  may  be  properly  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  When  we  say,  an  incomparable  man,  we 
mean  a  man  of  good  qualities,  or  of  some  excellence 
that  raises  him  above  comparison  or  equality  with 
others.  So  we  say,  incomparable  excellence,  virtue, 
wit,  &c.  But  incomparable  baseness  or  malignity 
may  be  used  with  propriety. 

IN-OOM'PA-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Excellence  beyond 
comparison. 

IN-COM'PA-RA-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  comparison  ; 
without  competition.  Newton  was  incomparably 
the  greatest  philosopher  the  English  nation  had 
produced. 

IN-COM-PAR'-ED,  a.    Not  matched  ;  peerless. 

lN-COM-PAS'SION,  n.    Want  of  compassion.Tois.l 
IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     [in  and  compassionate.] 

Void  of  compassion  or  pity  ;  destitute  of  tenderness. 
Johnson. 
1N-€0M-PAS'SI0N-ATE-LY,  adv.    Without  pity  or 

tenderness. 
IN-€OM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  pity. 

IN-€OM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  incompatible"]  in- 
consistency ;  that  quality  or  state  of  a  tiling  which 
renders  it  impossible  that  it  should  subsist,  or  be 
consistent  with,  something  else.  There- is  a  perma- 
nent incompatibility  between  truth  and  falsehood. 


deem 
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ecoiicilable  disagreement.  During  the  ret 
in  France,  incompatibility  of  temper  wa 
a  sufficient    cause  for  divorcing    man    an 


IN-€OM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  .he  L.in  and  coiu- 
peto,  to  suit,  to  be  proper  or  convenient ;  con  and  pelo, 
to  press  toward,  to  seek,  or  press  on.  It  was  for- 
merly incompctible.] 

1.  Inconsistent ;  that  can  not  subsist  with  some- 
thing else.  Thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essential- 
ly incompatible,  as  are  virtue  and  vice.  A  degree  ol 
cold  that  congeals  water  is  incompatible  with  vegeta- 
tion. Dissipation  is  incompatible  with  health,  reputa- 
tion, and  virtue. 

2.  Irreconcilably  different  or  disagreeing;  incon- 
gruous; as,  incompatible  tempers. 

3.  Legally  or  constitutionally  inconsistent;  that 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  without  viola- 
ting the  law  or  constitution.  By  our  constitution, 
the  offices  of  a  logislalorand  ol'a  judge  are  incompati- 
ble, as  they  cannot  be  held  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  person. 

4.  In  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  salts  and  other 
substances,  which  can  not  exist  together  in  solution 
without  natural  decomposition.  Brandc. 

IN-eOM-PA'P'I-BLY,  adv.  Inconsistently ;  incon- 
gruously. 

IN-COM-PENS'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  recom- 
pensed. 

IN-OOM'PE-TENOE,   )  n.      [Fr.    incompetence,    from 

IN-eOM'PE-TEN-CY,  j      incompetent.] 

1.  Inability  ;  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  pow- 
ers or  talents  ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  infants  or 
idiots. 

2.  Want  of  natural  adequate  strength  of  body  or 
of  suitable  faculties ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  the 
eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Want  of  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications ; 
as,  the  incompetency  of  a  witness. 

4.  Want  of  adequate  means. 

5.  Insufficiency  ;  inadequacy  ;  as,  the  incompetency 
of  testimony. 

IN-eOiM'PE-TENT,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  competens, 
competo.     See  Incompatible.] 

1.  Wanting  adequate  powers  of  mind,  or  suitable 
faculties;  as,  an  incompetent  judge.  Infancy,  de- 
rangement, want  of  learning,  in'  dotage,  may  render  a 
person  incompetent  to  fill  an  office  or  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Wanting  due  strength  or  suitable  faculties  ;  un- 
able. 

3.  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions. A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  is  an  incompe- 
tent witness  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

4.  Destitute  of  means  ;  unable. 

5.  Inadequate  ;  insufficient ;  as,  incompetent  testi- 
mony. 

G.  Unfit;  improper;  legally  unavailable. 
It  is  incompetent  for  the  delendant  to  make  this  defense. 

Mass.  Rep. 
IN-€OM'PE-TENT-LY,   adv.     Insufficiently;    inad- 
equately; not  suitably. 
IN-COM-PLETE',  a.    [in  and  complete.]    Not  finished. 
The  building  is  incomplete. 

2.  Imperfect ;  defective. 

3.  In  botany,  kicking  calyx  or  corolla,  or  both. 
IX  COM-PI.K'i' E'l.Y,  adv.     Imperfectly. 
IN-eOM-PLETE'NESS,  n.    An  unfinished  state  ;  im- 

perfectness  ;  defectiveness. 

IN-OOM-PLje'TION,  n.  Incompleteness.  [cTho*- 
thorized.]  Smart. 

IN-eOM-PLEX',  a.  [in  and  complex.]  Not  complex  : 
uncompounded  ;  simple. 

IN-eOM-PLI'A-RLE,  a.     Not  compilable. 

IN-OOM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  [in  and  compliance.]  De- 
fect of  compliance  ;  refusal  to  comply  with  solicita- 
tions. 

2.  Untractableness ;  unyielding  temper  or  consti- 
tution. 

Seir-cniKfit  jirO'lMr./i  prevUlni^ss  and  incompliance  of  humor  In 


IN-€OM-PLI'ANT,  a.  [in  and  compliant.]  Unyield- 
ing to  request  or  solicitation ;  not  disposed  to  com- 

IN-€OM-PLi'ANT-LY,  adv.    Not  compliantly. 

IN-eOM-Po$'£D,  a.  [in  and  composed.]  Disordered; 
disturbed.  Milton. 

[But  this  word  is  little  used.    Instead  of  it  we  use 
Discomposed.] 

IN-eOM-POS'ITE  or  IN-€OM'PO-£ITE,  a.  [in  and 
composite.]     Uncompounded ;   simple. 

IN-eOM-POS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  compossible.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  possible  but  by  the  negation 
or  destruction  of  something;  inconsistency  with 
something.     [Little  used.]  More.     Hale. 

IN-€OM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.  [in,  con,  and  possible]  Not 
possible  to  be  or  subsist  with  something  else.  [This 
and  the  preceding  word  are.  Utile  used,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  os  legitimate  EnLrli<h  words.] 

IN-eOM-PRE-HENS-I-BIL'I-TY,   n.     [See  the  next 
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IN-€OM-PRE-HENS'I-BLE,   a.      [Fr.     See  Compre- 

1.  That  can  not  be  comprehended  or  understood  ; 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  incon- 
ceivable. The  nature  of  spiritual  being  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  or  by  us. 

2.  Not  lo  be  contained.     [Little  used.]       Hooker. 
IN-COM-PRE-HENS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Incomprehens- 
ibility, which  see. 

1  N-CO'M-PRE-HENS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which 
the  human  mind  can  not  comprehend  or  understand ; 
inconceivably.  Locke. 

]N-€OM-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.  Want  of  comprehen- 
sion or  understanding.  Bacon. 

IN-COM-PRE-IIENS'IVE,  a.  Not  comprehensive; 
not  extensive.  Warton. 

IN-€OM-PRESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Incompressi- 
ble.] The  quality  of  resisting  compression,  or  of 
being  incapable  of  reduction  by  force  into  a  smaller 
compass. 

IN-COM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  compressible.]  Not 
to  be  compressed  ;  net  capable  of  being  reduced  by 
force  into  a.  smaller  compass  ;  resisting  compr 
Water  is  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  wholly 
pressible. 

IN-COM-PUT'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  computed. 

IN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  concealable.]  Not 
concealahle  ;  not  to  be  hid  or  kept  secret.     Brown. 

IN-eON-CF.IV'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  conceivable;  Fr. 
inconcevable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  inconceivable  to  us  how  the  will 
acts  in  producing  muscular  motion. 

2.  That  can  not  be  understood. 
IN-CON-CeIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing inconceivable  ;  incomprehensibility. 

IN-€ON-CeIV'A-BLY,   ado.     In   a  manner  beyond 
comprehension,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect. South. 
IN-CON-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  Inconceivable.  [Little  used.] 

Hale. 
IN-CON-CIN'NI-TY,  n.     [L.  inconcinnitas.] 

Unsuitableness;  want  of  proportion.  More. 

IN-eON-CLO'DENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  concludens,  con- 
cludo,  to  conclude.] 

Not  inferring  a  conclusion  or  consequence.  [Little 
used.]  Ayltffe. 

IN-€ON-€LtjD'ING,  a.    Inferring  no  consequence. 

IN-eON-€Lfj'SIVE,  a.  [in  and  conclusive.]  Not 'pro- 
ducing a  conclusion  ;  not  closing,  concluding,  or  set- 
tling a  point  in  debate,  or  a  doubtful  question.  An 
argument  or  evidence  is  iiironclusuc,  when  it  does 
not  exhibit  the  truth  of  a  disputed  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  put  an  end  to  de- 
bate or  doubt. 

IiN'-eON-CLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  such  evidence 
as  to  determine  the  understanding  in  regard  to  truth 
or  falsehood. 

IN-eON-eLu'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  such  evidence 
as  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  put 
an  end  to  debate. 

IN-eON-eoCT'   a.     Inconcocted. 

IN-€ON-eO€T'ED,  a.  [in  and  concoct]  Not  fully 
digested  ,  not  matured  ;  unripened.  Bacon. 

IN-t'ON-eoe'TluN,  7..  [in  and  concoction.]  The 
state  of  being  indigested  ;  unripeness  ;  immaturity. 

IN-€ON-€UR'RING,  a.    [in  and  concurring,  from  "con- 
cur.]    Not  concurring  ;  not  agreeing.  Brown. 
IN-CON-eUS'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  shaken. 
Reynolds. 
IN-CON-DENS-A-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [See   Incondensa- 
ble.]    The  quality  of  being  not  condensable. 
IN-CON-DENS'A-BLE,  a.    [in  and  condensable.]     Not 
capable  of  condensation  ;  that  can  not  be  made  more 
dense  or  compact.  Black. 

2.  Not  to  be  converted  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  a 
fluid. 
IN-€ON'DITE,  a.     [L.  inconditus ;   in  and  condo,  to 
build.] 
Rude;  unpolished;  irregular.    [Little  used.] 
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IN-eON-DI"TION-AL,  (-kon-dish'un-al,)  a.  [in  and 
conditional.]  Without  any  condition,  exception,  or 
limitation  ;  absolute.  [Not  now  used.]  [See  Uncon- 
ditional.] Brown. 

IN-€ON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.  [in  and  condition.]  Not 
limited  or  restrained  by  conditions ;  absolute.  [Not 
now  used.]  Boyle. 

IN-eON-FIRM'ED,  for  Unconfirmed,  is  not  in  use. 

IN-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.     Not  conformable. 

IN-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  conformity']  Want 
of  conformity;  incompliance  with  the  practice  of 
others,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  law,  rule,  or  cus- 
-conformity.     [  The  latter  word  is  more 


IN-eON-Fu'SION,  (-fu'zhun,)«.  Distinctness.  Bacon. 
lN-€ON-GEAL'A-BLE,    a.      Not    capable  of  being 

IN-eON-GEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  impossibility 
of  being  congealed  or  frozen. 
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IN-CON-GE'NI-AL,  a.  [in  and  congenial.]  Not  con- 
genial ;  not  of  a  like  nature  ;  unsuitable. 

IN-eON-GE-NI-AL'I-TY,  n.  Unlikeness  of  nature  ; 
unsuitableness. 

IN-€ON"GRU-ENCE,  n.  [in  and  congruence.]  Want 
of  congruence,  adaptation,  or  agreement ;  unsuitable- 
ness.    [Little  used.     We  now  use  Incongruity.] 

Boyle. 

IN-CON"GRU-ENT,  a.    Unsuitable ;  inconsistent. 
ElyoL 

IN-eON-GRO'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  congruitij.]  Want  of 
congruity  ;  impropriety  ;  inconsistency  ;  absurdity  ; 
unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  another.  The  levity 
of  youth  in  a  grave  divine  is  deemed  an  incongruity 
between  manners  and  profession. 
2.  Disagreement  of  parts  ;  want  of  symmetry. 
Donne. 

IN-eON"GRU-OUS,  a.t  [L.  incongruus.] 

Not  congruous  ;  unsuitable  ;  not  fitting  ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  improper.  The  dress  of  a  seaman  on  a  judge 
would  be  deemed  incongruous  with  his  character 
and  station. 

IN-€ON"GRU-OUS-LY,  adv  Unsuitably  ;  unfitly  ; 
improperly. 

IN-eON-NE€'TION,  n.  [in  and  connection.]  Want 
of  connection  ;  loose,  disjointed  state.       Bp.  Hall. 

IN-CON-NEX'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  connection. 

IN-eON'SCION-A-BLE,  (-kon'shun-a-bl,)  a.  Having 
no  sense  of  good  and  evil  ;  unconscionable.  Spenser. 

IN-€ON'SE-QUENCE,  n.     [L.  inconsequential 
Want  of  just  inference;  inconclusiveness. 

Stillingfiect. 

IN-CON'SE-aUENT,  a.  Not  following  from  the  prem- 
ises ;  without  regular  inference;  as,  an  inconsequent 
deduction  or  argument.  Brown. 

IN-€ON-SE-QUEi\"TIAL,  a.  Not  regularly  follow- 
ing from  the  premises. 

2.  Not  of  consequence  ;  not  of  importance  ;  of  lit- 
tle moment.  Chesterfield. 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  of 
no  consequence. 

IN-CON-SE-aiJEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  regular 
sequence  or  deduction. 

IN-eON-SID'EU-A-l!l,E,a.  [in  and  considerable.]  Not 
worthy  of  consideration  or  notice;  unimportant; 
small ;  trivial.  We  speak  of  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance ;  an  iiiconsh/.rahlc  quality  or  amount ;  inconsid- 
erable value.  No  sin  is  inconsiderable  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  God. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.   Small  importam 
Tillotson. 

IN-eON-SID'ER-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  small  degree  ;  to 
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IN-GON-SID'ER-A-CY,  n.  Thoughtlessness  ;  want  of 
consideration.     [Unusual.]  Chesterfield. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-ATE,  a.  [h.  inconsidcratus.  See 
Consider.] 

1.  Not  considerate  ;  not  attending  to  the  circum- 
stances which  regard  safety  or  propriety ;  hasty ; 
rash  ;  imprudent ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ; 
inattentive.     The  young  are  generally  inconsiderate. 

2.  Proceeding  from  heedlessness;  rash;  as,  incon- 
siderate conduct. 

3.  Not  duly  regarding ;  with  of  before  the  subject ; 
as,  inconsiderate  of  consequences. 

IN-eON-SID'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  due  consid- 
eration or  regard  to  consequences ;  heedlessly;  care- 
lessly ;  rashly  ;  imprudently.  Addison. 

IN-eON-SID'ER-ATE-.X  10,-S,  n.  Want  of  due  regard 
to  consequences  ;  carelessness  ;  thoughtlessness  ;  in- 
advertence ;  inattention  ;  imprudence.      Tillotson. 

IN-CON-SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  in  and  considera- 
tion.] 

Want  of  due  consideration  ;  want  of  thought;  in- 
attention to  consequences.  Taylor. 

IN-CON-SIST'ENCE,    I  n.  [in  and  consistence.]    Such 

IN-CON-SIST'EN-CY,  j  opposition  or  disagreement 
as  that  one  preposition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
other ;  such  contrariety  between  things  that  both  can 
not  subsist  together. 

There  is  a  perfect  inconsistency  between  that  which  is  of  debt 
and  that  which  is  of  free  gift.  South. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  argument 
or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys  the  other;  self- 
contradiction.  Johnson. 

3.  Incongruity  ;  want  of  agreement  or  uniformity ; 
as,  the  inconsistency  of  a  man  with  himself. 

4.  Unsteadiness;  changeableness. 
IN-GON-SIST'ENT,  a.  t  Incompatible  ;  incongruous ; 

not  suitable.  Loud  laughter  in  grave  company  is  in- 
consistent with  good  breeding.  Habitual  gloom  is  in- 
consistent with  health  and  happiness. 

2.  Not  consistent ;  contrary,  so  that  one  infers  the 
negation  or  destruction  of  the  other,  or  so  that  the 
truth  of  one  proves  the  other  to  be  false.  Two  cov- 
enants, one  that  a  man  shall  have  an  estate  in  fee, 
and  the  other  that  he  shall  hold  it  for  years,  are  in- 
consistent. 

3.  Not  uniform  ;  being  contrary  at  different  times. 
Men  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

IN-CON-SIST'ENT-LY,  adv.  With  absurdity;  in- 
congruously ;  with  self-contradiction ;  without  stead- 
iness or  uniformity. 


IN-CON-SIST'ENT-NESS, 
IN-eON-SIST'ING, 


Inconsistency.     [JVai 
More. 
Inconsistent.     [Not  used.] 
Dryden. 

IN-OON-SoL'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  consolable.]     Not  to 
be  consoled  ;  grieved  beyond  susceptibility  of  com- 
fort. Addison. 
IN-CON-SoL'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  does  not  admit  of  consolation. 
IN-eON'SO-NANCE,   n.     Disagreement  of  sounds; 

discordance.  Busby. 

IN-€ON'SO-NAN-CY,  n.     [in  and  consonancy.]     Dis- 
agreement ;  inconsistency.    In  music,  disagreement 
of  sounds  ;  discordance. 
IN-€ON'SO-NANT,  a.     Not  agreeing ;  inconsistent ; 

discordant. 
IN-€ON'SO-NANT-LY,  adv.  Inconsistently ;  discord- 
antly. 
IN-€ON,SPie'U-OUS,  a.     [in  and  conspicuous.]     Not 
discernible ;  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  sight.    Boyle. 
2.  Not  conspicuous. 
IN-€ON-SPie'U-OUS-LY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  per- 

IN-€ON'STAN-CY,  n.     [L.  inconstantia.      See  Con- 

1.  Mutability  or  instability  of  temper  or  affection; 
unsteadiness;  fickleness.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  uniformity  ;  dissimilitude.    Woodward. 
IN-CON'STANT,  a.     [L.'  inconstant :  Fr.  inconstant.] 

1.  Mutable  ;  subject  to  change  of  opinion,  inclina- 
tion, or  purpose;  not  firm  in  resolution;  unsteady; 
fickle ;  used  of  persons ;  as,  inconstant  in  love  or  friend- 
ship. 

2.  Mutahle  ;  changeable  ;  variable  ;  used  of  things. 
IN-€ON'STANT-LY,  adv.   In  an  inconstant  manner ; 

not  steadily. 

IN-CON-SuM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  consumable.]  Not 
to  be  consumed  ;  that  can  not  be  wastbd.     Brown. 

IN-€0N-SUM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  consuma- 
ble. Shelley. 

IN-€ON-SUM'MATE,  a.  Not  consummate ;  not  fin- 
ished ;  not  complete. 

IN-eON-SUM'MATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
complete. 

IN-eON-SUMP'TI-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  consumptus.] 

1.  Not  to  be  spent,  wasted,  or  destroyed  by  fire. 
[JVot  used.]  Digby. 

2.  Not  to  be  destroyed.     [JVot  used.] 
IN-CON-TAM'IN-ATE,  a.    Not  contaminated.  Moore. 
IN-eON-TAM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.    Uncorrupted  state. 
IN-eON-TEST'A-BLE,   a.      [Fr.]      Not   contestable; 

not  to  be  disputed  ;  not  admitting  debate  ;  too  clear 
to  be  controverted  ;  incontrovertible  ;  as,  incontestable 
evidence,  truth,  or  facts. 
IN-CON-TEST'A-BLY,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  preclude 
debate  ;  indisputably  ;  incontrovertibly  ;  indubitably. 

IN-eON-TIG'LJ-OUS,  a.  [in  and  contiguous.]  Not 
contiguous;  not  adjoining;  not  touching;  separate. 
Boyle. 

IN-CON-TIG'lT-OUS-LY,  adv.  Not  contiguously  ;  sep- 
arately. 

IN-€ON'TI-NENCE,    )  n.    [L.  incontinentia ;  Fr.  incon- 

IN-EON'TI-NEN-CY,  j      tinence.    See  Continence.] 

1.  Want  of  restraint  of  the  passions  or  appetites ; 
free  or  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  passions  or  ap- 
petites, as  of  anger.  Qillies'  Aristotle. 

2.  Want  of  restraint  of  the  sexual  appetite;  free  or 
illegal  indulgence  of  lust;  lewdness;  used  of  either 
sex,  but  appropriately  of  the  male  sex.  Incontinence  in 
men  is  the  same  as  unclias.'itii  in  women. 

3.  Among  physicians,  the' inability  of  any  of  the 
animal  organs  to  restrain  discharges  of  their  con- 
tents, so  that  the  discharges  are  involuntary. 

IN-€ON'TI-NENT,  a.     [L.  incontinens.] 

1.  Not  restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  partic- 
ularly the  sexual  appetite  ;  indulging  lust  without  re- 
straint, or  in  violation  of  law  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd. 

2.  Unable  to  restrain  discharges. 

In  the  sense  of  immediate  or  immediately,  obsolete. 

IN-CON'TI-NENT,  n.     One  who  is  unchaste. 

B.  Jonson. 

IN-€ON'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.    Without  due  restraint 
of  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  unchastely. 
2.  Immediately.  Pope.     Dickens. 

IN-CON-TRACT'ED,  a.  Not  contracted  ;  not  short- 
ened. Blackwall. 

IN-€ON-TRoL'LA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  controllable.]  Not 
to  be  controlled  ;  that  can  not  be  restrained  or  gov- 
erned ;  uncontrollable.  Walslu 

IN-CON-TRoL'LA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  ad- 
mits of  no  control. 

IN-€ON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  controverti- 
ble.] Indisputable ;  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to 
a  degree  that  precludes  debate  or  controversy. 

IN-eON-VEN'IENCE,   )  n.     [L.  inconveniens ;  in  and 

IN-CON-VeN'IEN-CY,  j      convenio,  conveniens.] 
1    Unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience. 


Hooker. 
2.  That  which  gives  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  disad- 
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vantage  ,  any  thing  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  pros- 
perity or  increases  tt>e  difiiciilty  of  action  ot  success. 
Rain  anu  bid  roads  are  inconveniences  to  the  traveler ; 
want  of  utensils  ihi,  ureat  utcaareuieace  to  a  family; 
but  the  great  inconvenience  of  human  life  is  the  want 
of  money  i-.nd  the  means  of  i /braining  it. 
IN-CON-VEN'lENT,  a.     [Ft.,  from  the  L.,  supra,  j 

1.  Incommodious  ;  unsuitable  ;  disadvantageous  , 
giving  trouble  or  uneasiness  ,  increasing  the  difficul- 
ty of  progress  or  success  ;  as,  an  inconvenient  dress 
or  garment ;  an  inconvenient  house  ;  inconvenient  cus- 
toms ;  an  inconvenient  arrangement  of  business. 

2.  Unfit;  unsuitable.  Hooker. 
IN-CON  VeN'IENT-LY,  adv.      Unsuitably;  incom- 
modiously ;  in  a  manner  to  give  trouble  ;  unseason- 
ably. 

IN-CON- VERS' A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  conversable.]  Not 
inclined  to  free  conversation  ;  incommunicative  ;  un- 
social ;  reserved.  More. 

IN-CON'VERS-ANT,  a.  Not  conversant ;  not  famil- 
iar ;  not  versed.  Shaw's  ZobL 

IN-CON- VERT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inconvertible.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  changeable  or  convertible 
into  something  else  ;  as,  the  inconvertibility  of  bank 
notes  or  other  currency  into  gold  or  silver.    Walsh. 

IN-eON-VERT'l-BLE,  a.  [in  and  convertible.]  Not 
convertible  ;  that  can  not  be  transmuted  or  changed 
into  something  else.  One  metal  is  inconvertible  into 
another.  Bank  notes  are  sometimes  inconvertible  into 
specie.  Walsh. 

IN-CON-VICT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not  con- 
victed.    [Sail.]  More. 

IN-eON-VlN'CI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  canvincible.]  Not 
convincible  ;  that  can  not  be  convinced  ;  nut  capable 
of  conviction. 

IN-CON-VIN'CI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admit- 
ting of  conviction. 

IN-Co'NY,  a.  or  n.     [du.  in  and  con,  to  know.] 

Unlearned;  artless;  an  accomplished  person,  in 
contempt.     [TIL]  Slmk. 

IN-COR'PO-RAL,  a.  [in  and  corporal.]  Not  consist- 
ing of  matter  or  body  ;  immaterial.  [Incorporeal 
is  generally  used.]  Ralegh. 

IN-COR-PO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not  con- 
sisting of  matter  ;  immateriality. 

IN-COR'PO-RAL-LY,  adv.  Without  matter  or  a  body  ; 
immaterially. 

IN-COR'PO-RATE,  a.     [in  and  corporate.]     Not  con- 
sisting of  matter;  not  having  a  material  body.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
2.  Mixed  ;  united  in  one  body  ;  associated. 

Bacon.     Shak. 

IN-COR'PO-RaTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  incorporer ;  Sp.  incorpo- 
rar ;  It.  incorporare ;  L.  incorporo ,•  in  and  corpus,  a 
body.] 

1."  Ln  pharmacy,  to  mix  different  ingredients  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  to  reduce  dry  substances  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paste  by  the  admixture  of  a  fluid,  as  in 
making  pills,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  To  mix  and  embody  one  substance  in  another ; 
as,  to  incorporate  copper  with  silver. 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  blend  ;  to  work  into  another  mass 
or  body  ;  as,  to  incorporate  plagiarisms  into  one's  own 
composition. 

4.  To  unite  ;  to  associate  in  another  government  or 
empire.  The  Romans  incorporated  conquered  coun- 
tries into  their  government.  Addison. 

5.  To  embody  ;  to  give  a  material  form  to. 
The  i 

6.  To  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic ;  to 
constitute  a  body,  composed  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, with  the  quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  suc- 
cession, unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation  ; 
as,  to  incorporate  the  in  habitants  of  a  city,  town,  or 
parish  ;  to  incorporate  the  proprietors  of  a  bridge,  the 
stockholders  of  a  bank,  of  an  insurance  company, 
&c.  New  Haven  was  incorporated  in  January,  1784, 
Hartford  in  .May,  1784.  Stat,  of  Conn. 

lN-€OR'PO-RSTE,  v.  i.  To  unite  so  as  to  make  a 
part  of  another  body  ;  to  be  mixed  or  blended  ;  to 
grow  into,  &c.  ;  usually  followed  by  with. 

Painters'  colors  ami  ash's  do  la-L!jT  iacarj/orate  with  oil.  Bacon. 

IN-COR'PO-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Mixed  or  united  in 

one  body;   associated   in  the  same  political   body; 

united  in  a  legal  body. 
IN-COR'PO-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Mixing  or  uniting  in  one 

body  or  mass  ;  associating  in  the  same  political  body  ; 

forming  a  legal  bodv. 
IN-eOR-PO-RA'TlON,  n.      The  act  of  incorporating. 

2.  Union  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass. 

3.  Association  in  the  same  political  body ;  as,  the 
incorporation  of  conquered  countries  into  the  Roman 
republic. 

4.  Formation  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by  the 
union  of  individuals,  constituting  an  artificial  per- 
son. Blackstone. 

IN-COR-Po'RE-AL,  a.  [Fr.  incorporel ;  L.  incorpora- 
lis,  incorporeus.] 

Not  consisting  of  matter ;  not  having  a  material 
body ;  immaterial.  Spirits  are  deemed  incorporeal 
substances. 
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IN-eOR-PO'RE-AL  L.Y,  adv.     Without  body,  imma- 
terially Bacon. 
IN-COR-PO-RE'l-TY,  re.     The  quality  of  being  not 

material  ;  iinmaUTMl?ly. 

IN-CORPSE  ,  (lu-korV,)  v.  u  To  Incorporate.  [Bar- 
barous 1  Shak. 

IN-COR-RECT',  a.  [in  and  correct]  Not  correct ; 
not  exact ;  not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to 
established  rules  ;  inaccurate  ;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect.  Pope. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  ;  inaccurate;  as,  an  in- 
correct statement,  narration,  or  calculation. 

3.  Not  according  to  law  or  morality. 

4.  In  old  writers,  not  duly  regulated  or  subordina- 
ted. 


IN-COR-REC'TION,  n.    Want  of  correction.  Arnway. 
IN-COR-RECT'LY,   adv.     Not  in    accordance   with 

truth  or  other  standard  ;  inaccurately  ;  not  exactly  ; 

as,  a  writing  incorrectly  copied  ;  testimony  incorrectly 

stated. 
IN-COR-RECT'NESS,  n.      Want    of  conformity   to 

truth  or  to  a  standard  ;   inaccuracy.     Incorrectness 

may  consist  in  defect  or  in  redundance. 
IN-COR-RE-SPOND'ING,  a.    Not  corresponding. 

Coleridge. 
IN-€OR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;   in  and  corrigible;   L. 

corrigo  ,■  con  and  rego.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  corrected  or  amended  ;  bad  be- 
yond correction  ;  as,  incorrigible  error. 

2.  Too  depraved  to  be  corrected  or  reformed  ;  as, 
an  incorrinblc  sinner  ;  an  incorrigible  drunkard. 

IN-COR'RI-Gl-HEE  NESS,  j  n.     The  quality  of  being 

IN-COR-RI-GI-BIL'I-TY,  )  bad,  erroneous,  or  de- 
praved beyond  correction  ;  hopeless  depravity  in  per- 
sons and  error  in  things.  Locke. 

IN-COR'RI-Gl-BLY,  ado.  To  a  degree  of  depravity 
beyond  all  means  of  amendment.  Roscommon. 

IN-COR-RoD'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  corroded. 

IN-eOR-RUPT',        I  a.     [L.  incorruptus  ;  in  and  cor- 

IN-COR-RUPT'ED,  (  rumpo,  corruptus ;  con  and  rum- 
po,  to  break.] 

Not  "..-rrupt;  not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled  ;  not 
defiled  oi  depraved  ;  pure  ;  sound  ;  untainted  ;  above 
the  power  of  bribes  ;  applicable  to  persons,  principles, 
or  substances.  Milton. 

IN-COR-RUPT-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [from  incorruptible.] 
The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  decay  or  of  being 
corrupted, 

IN-COR-RUPT'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;  in  and  corruptible.] 

1.  That  can  not  corrupt  or  decay  ;  not  admitting  of 
corruption.    Thus  gold,  glass,  mercury,  &c,  are  u 
corruptible.     Spirits  are  supposed  to  be  incorruptible. 

Our  bodies  shall    le-  chaiiacd  inu.  iw  01  runtiblc  and    iniinort 
■ubatancu.  Wok: 

2.  That  can  not  be  bribed  ;  inflexibly  just  and  u] 
right. 

LN-COR-RUPT'LBLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
incorruptible,  or  not  liable  to  decay.  Boyle. 

IN-COR-RUPT'I-BLY,  adv.  So  as  hot  to  admit  of  cor- 
ruption or  decay. 

IN-COR-RUP'TION,  n.  [in  and  corruption.]  Incapa- 
bility of  being  corrupted. 

It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruplion.  —  1  Cor. 

IN-COR-RUPT'IVE,  a.    Not  liable  to  corruption  or 

decay.  Jlkenside. 

IN-COR-RUPT'NESS,  n.    Exemption  from  decay  or 

corruption. 
2.  Purity  of  mind  or  manners  ;  probity  ;  integrity  ; 

honesty.  Woodward. 

IN-€RAS'SaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  incrasso,  incrassatus  ;  in  and 

crassus,  thick.] 

1.  To  make  thick  or  thicker ;  to  thicken  ;  the  con- 
trary to  Attenuate. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  to  make  fluids  thicker  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  sub-tances  less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating 
the  thinner  parts. 

Acids  ilissolve  or  attenuate  :  alkalis  pr,  cij.i;  ile  or  intrastate. 

Newton. 

IN-CRAS'SSTE,  v.  i.    To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

IN-CRAS'SATE,       \a.     ln   botany,  thickened   or  be- 

IN-CRAS'Sa-TED,  \      coming  thicker.         Martyn. 

2.  Fattened. 
IN-CRAS'Sa-TED,  pp.    Made  thick  or  thicker. 
IN-CRAS'Sa-TING,  ppr.    Rendering  thick  or  thicker ; 

growing  thicker. 
IN-CRAS-Sa'TION,  n.     The  act  of  thickening,  or 

state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker.  Brown. 

IN-eRAS'SA-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  thick- 
ening. 
IN-CRAS'SA-TIVE,  re.    That  which  has  the  power 

to  thicken.  Harvey. 

IN-eREAS' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  increased. 

Sherwood. 
IN-CReASE',  v.  i.i  [L.  incresco ;  in  and  crcsco,  to 
grow,  Fr.  cro'itre,  Sp.  crecer,  It.  crcscere,  Arm.  crctqi. 
As  the  Latin  pret.  is  crevi,  this  word  and  the  Eng. 
grow  are  probably  of  the  same  family.  Class  Rd, 
No.  59,  75.] 

1.  To  become  greater  in  bulk  or  quantity ;  to 
grow;  to  augment;  as  plants.    Hence,  to  ' 
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more  in  number;  to  advance  in  vtuue,  or  in  any 
quality,  good  or  bad.  Animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
increase  by  natural  growth  ;  wealth  increases  by  in- 
dustry ;  heat  increases  as  the  sun  advances  toward 
the  meridian  ;  a  multitude  increases  by  accession  of 
numbers  ;  knowledge  increases  with  age  and  study  ; 
passion  and  enmity  increase  by  irritation,  and  misery 
increases  with  vice. 

The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward 


e  p. oil   /////-.//.-a  .v  ,    LU/a,    wool,  oi    ,i  >a ,  tiu  ri ://../... 

3.  To  become  more  bright  or  vivid  ;  as,  the  light 

4.  To  swell  ;  to  rise. 

Th'  waters  inn-eased,  and  bore  up  tbe  ark.  —  Gen.  vii. 

5.  To  swell ;  to  become  louder,  as  sound. 

6.  To  become  of  more  esteem  and  authority. 

■  He  must  increase,  bu  t  I  must  decrease.  —  John  hi. 

7.  To  enlarge,  as  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon's  disk. 

IN-€ReASE',  v.  t.  To  augment  or  make  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  or  amount ;  as,  to  increase  wealth  or 
treasure  ;  to  increase  a  sum  or  value. 

2.  To  advance  in  quality  ;  to  add  to  any  quality  or 
affection  ;  as,  to  increase  the  strength  of  moral  hab- 
its ;  to  increase  love,  zeal,  or  passion. 

3.  To  extend  ;  to  lengthen  ;  as,  to  increase  dis- 
tance. 

4.  To  extend ;  to  spread ;  as,  to  increase  fame  or 
renown. 

5.  To  aggravate  ;  as    to  increase  guilt  or  trespass. 
IN-CREASE'  or  INCREASE,  n.     Augmentation  ;  a 

growing  larger  in  size,  extent,  quantity,  &c. 

Of  the  increase  ■•!'  hit  a^verniueut  ami  pace,  there  shall  be  no 


o.  Produce,  as  of  land. 

Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  inc 
4.  Progeny  ;  issue  ;  offspring. 


1  die  i 


:  Cower  of  their  age. 


5.  Generation.  Slmk. 

6.  The  waxing  of  the  moon  ;  the  augmentation  of 
the  luminous  part  of  the  moon,  presented  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  h<  dg>  F)  and  herbs  will  grow  soonest,  if  set  or 
cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

7.  Augmentation  of  strength  or  violence  ;  as,  in- 
crease of  heat,  love,  or  other  passion  ;  increase  of 
force. 

8.  Augmentation  of  degree  ;  as,  increase  of  happi- 
ness or  misery. 

IN-€ReAS'£D,  (in-kreest',)  pp.  or  o.     Augmented; 

made  or  grown  larger. 
IN-CREASETUL,  a.     Abundant  in  produce.    Shak. 
IN-CREAS'ER','«.     He  or  that  which  increases. 
IN-CReAS'ING,    ppr.    or    a.      Growing  ;    becoming 

larger;   advancing  in  any  quality,  good  or  bad. 
IN-CRiJAS'ING-LY,  ado.     In  the  way  of  growing; 


IN'CRE-ATE,      j  a.     Uncreated,  which  see.      [The 
IN'CRE-A-TED,  \      latter  is  the  word  mostly  used.] 
IN-CRED-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  ineredibilite.     See  In- 
credible.] 

The  quality  of  surpassing  belief,  or  of  being  too 
extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief.  Dryden. 

IN-CRED'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  incredibilis ;  in  and  credibdis, 
credible.] 

That  can  not  be  believed  ;  not  to  be  credited  ;  too 
extraordinary  and  improbable  to  admit  of  belief. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  increiibU  with  you,  Uiat  God 
should  raise  the  dead  ?  —  Acts  xxvi. 

IN-CRED'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Incredibility,  which  see. 
IN-CRED'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude  be- 
IN-CRE-DO'LI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  increduliti.]  [lief. 

The  quality  of  not  believing;  indisposition  to  be- 
lieve ;  a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief.      Ralegh. 
Of  every  sp  ci-s  of  incredulity,  religious  unbelief  is  infinitely  the 
most  irrational.  Buckminsur. 

IN-CRED'U-LOUS,  a.    [L.  incrcdulus;  in  and  credu- 


IN-CRED'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  not  dis- 
posed to  believe. 

1  \  i-'i:r.;>'i    !.'  ii  :-■■  MESS,  a.    [ncn  dulity, which  see. 

IN-CREM' A-BLE,  a.     [h.  in  and  cremo.] 

That  can  not  be  burnt.     [JVor.  used.]  Brown. 

IN'CRE-MENT,  n.     [L.   incrementum,   from  incresco. 
See  Increase.] 

1.  Increase  ;  a  growing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number 
value,  or  amount ;  augmentation. 

2.  Produce ;  production. 

3.  Matter  added  ;  increase. 
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4.  In  mathematics,  the  finite  increase  of  a  variable 
quantity.  Barlow. 

IN'€RE-PATE,  v.  t.     [L.  inerepo.] 

To  chide  ;  to  rebuke.     [Mot  in  use.] 
IN-€RE-PA'TION,  re.     [It.  increpazione.] 

A  chiding  or  rebuking  ;  rebuke ;  reprehension. 
Hammond. 
IN-€RES'CENT,  a.     [L.  incre.scens.     See  Increase.] 

Increasing;  growing,  augmenting;  swelling. 
IN-CRIM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  criminor,  to  ac- 
cuse.    See  Crime.] 
To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  fault. 
IN-CRIM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Accused ;  charged  with  a 

crime. 
IN-€RIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.    Charging  with  a  crime  or 

fault. 
IN-CRU-ENT'AL,  a.     [L.  incruentus.] 

Unbloody  ;  not  attended  with  blood.    [Mot  in  use.] 
IN-CRUST',   v.  t       [L.  incrusto  ,■   in   and   crusto,  to 
crust.] 

To  cover  with  a  crust  or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form 
a  crust  on  the  surface  of  any  substance ;  as,  iron  in- 
trusted with  oxyd  or  rust ;   a  vessel  incrusted  with 
salt. 
IN-€RUST'ATE,  v.  t.     To  incrust.     [Less  frequently 


2.  A  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mosaic,  or 
other    substance,    attached    by   cramp-irons,    cem- 
ent, &c.  »  Brande. 
IN-CRUST'ED,  pp.    Covered  with  a  crust. 
LN-CRUST'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  crust. 
IN-t'r:UST'MENT,  n.    Incrustation.           Ed.  Rev. 
IN  dRYS'TAL-LTZ-A-BLE,  a.    [in  and  crystallizable.] 
That  will  not  crystallize  ;  that  can  not  be  formed  in- 
to crystals  ;  uncrystallizable. 
IN'CU-BATE,   v.  i.     [L.  incubo ;  in  and  cubo,  to  lie 
down.] 
To  sit,  as  on  eggs  fur  hntriihi". 
IN-€U-BA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  incubatio.] 

The  act  of  silting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  batch- 
ing young.  Ray. 

This  word  lias  of  late  been  sometimes  applied  to 
the  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  Ure. 

IN-€0'BI-TtJRE,  ».     Incubation.     [Mot  used.] 
IN'CU-BUS,  n.     [L.,  from  incubo,  to  lie  on.] 

1.  The  nightmare;  suffocative  anhelation,  with  a 
sense  of  external  pressure  upon  the  chest,  often  seem- 
ing to  be  that  of  some  hideous  monster,  and  with 
tremor  or  violent  struggle,  transitory  ;  most  common- 
ly occurring  during  sleep,  though  sometimes  during 
wakefulness. 

2.  A  demon  ;  an  imaginary  being  or  fairy. 

Bp.  Hall. 
IN-€UL'€aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  inculco,  to  drive  or  force  on  ; 
in  and  calco,  to  tread,  calx,  the  heel.] 

To  impress  by  frequent  admonitions  ;  to  teach  and 
enforce  by  frequent  repetitions  ;  to  urge  on  the  mind. 
Our  Savior  inculcates  on  his  followers  humility  and 
forgiveness  of  injuries. 
IN-€UL'€A-TED,  pp.  Impressed  or  enforced  by  fre- 
quent admonitions. 
IN-€UL'€A-TrNG,  ppr.     Impressing  or  enforcing  by 

repeated  instruction. 
IN-CUL-Ca'TION,  n.    The  action  of  impressing  by 

repeated  admonitions. 
IN-€UL'PA-BLE,  a.    [L.  in  and  culpabilis,  from  culpa, 
a  fault.] 

Without  fault ;  unblamable  ;  that  can  not  be  ac- 
cused. South. 
IN-€UL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Unblamableness. 

Mountagu. 
IN-CUL'PA-BLY,  adv.     Unblamably  :  without  blame. 

South. 
IN-CUL'PaTE,  V.  t.     [L.  inculpo,  to  excuse.] 

To  blame  ;  to  censure  ;  opposed  to  Exculpate. 

[This  sense  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Lat- 
in word,  but  is  established  by  good  authority.] 
IN-CUL'PA-TED,  pp.     Blamed  ;  censured. 
1N-€UL'PA-TING,  ppr.     Blaming  ;  censurmg. 
IN-€UL-PA'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  culpa.] 

Blame  ;  censure.  Jefferson. 

IN-CUL'PA-TO-RY,  a.    Imnuting  blame. 
IN-eULT',  a.     [L.  incultus  ;'  in  and  cultus,  from  colo.] 

Untitled  ;  uncultivated.  Thomson. 

TN-CUL'TI-VA-TED,  a.    Not  cultivated;  uncultiva- 
ted. 
IN-CUL-TI-VA'TION,  n.    Neglect  or  want  of  culti- 
vation Berington. 
IN-€UL'TU_RE,  n.    Want  or  neglect  of  cultivation. 
Feltham. 
IN-€UM'BEN-CY",  n.     [from  incumbent.]     A  lying  or 
resting  on  something. 

2.  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  possession  of  a 
benefice,  or  of  an  office. 

These  fines  are  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  only  during  his  incum- 
bency. Swi/i. 

king.  '  B.  Evcrclt 

IN-CUMfBENT,  a.     [L.  incumbens,  incumbo;  in  and 
cumbo,  to  lie  down  ;  Sp.  incumbir.] 


INC 

1.  Lying  or  resting  on. 

And  when  to  moie  the  incumbsnt  load  they  try.         Addison. 

2.  Supported  ;  buoyed  up. 

And  fly  incumbent  on  the  dusl^air.  Dryden. 

3.  Leaning  on  or  resting  against ;  as,  incumbent  sta- 
mens or  anthers,  in  botany.  Martyn. 

4.  Lying  on,  as  duty  or  obligation;  imposed  and 
emphatically  urging  or  pressing  to  performance ;  in- 
dispensable. 

All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform  those  good  works  which  are 
incumbent  on  all  Christians.  Sprat. 

IN-CUM'BENT,  n.    The  person  who  is  in  present  pos- 
session of  a  benefice,  or  of  any  office     [It  is  applied 
to  civil  officers  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical.] 
IN-CUM'BENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  incumbent  manner. 
Chalmers. 
IN-€UM'BER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  encombrer ;  It.  ingombrare.] 
To  burden  with  a  load  ;  to  embarrass.     [See  En- 

IN-eUM'BRANCE,   n.     A  burdensome  and  trouble- 
some load  ;    any  thing  that  impedes  motion  or  ac- 
tion, or  renders  it  difficult  or  laborious  ;  clog;  imped- 
iment; embarrassment. 
2.  A  legal  claim  on  the  estate  of  another. 

IN-CUM'BRAN-CER,  n.     One  who  has  an  incum- 
brance, or  some  legal  claim  on  an  estate.         Kent. 

IN-COM'BROUS,    a.      Cumbersome  ;    troublesome. 


[N-CUR'. 


aw. 


[L.  incurro,  to  run  against;   in  and 
curro,  to  run  ;  It.  incorrere  ;  Sp.  incarrir.] 

1.  Literally,  to  run  against;  hence,  to  become  lia- 
ble to  ;  to  become  subject  to.  Thus,  a  thief  incurs 
the  punishment  of  the  law  by  the  act  of  stealing,  be- 
fore he  is  convicted,  and  we  have  all  incurred  the 
penalties  of  God's  law. 

2.  To  bring  on  ;  as,  to  incur  a  debt ;  to  incur  guilt ; 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  ;  to  incur  blame  or 

3.  To  occur  ;  to  meet ;  to  press  on  ;  with  to  or  into. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

IN-eOR-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  incur abi lite.] 

The  state  of  being  incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure  ; 
insusceptibility  of  cure  or  remedy.  Harvey. 

IN-COR'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  curable.]  That  can 
not  be  cured  ;  not  admitting  of  cure  ;  beyond  the 
power  of  skill  or  medicine  ;  as,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Not  admitting  remedy  or  correction  ;  irremedia- 
ble; remediless;  as,  incurable  evils. 

IN-COR'A-BLE,  re.  A  person  diseased  beyond  the 
reach  of  cure. 

IN-COR'A-BLE-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  not  admitting 

IN-CtjR'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  ren- 
ders cure  impracticable. 

IN-CU-RI-OS'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  curiosity  ;  inatten- 
tiveness  ;  indifference.  Wotton. 

IN-€U'RI-OUS,  a.  [in  and  curious.]  Destitute  of  cu- 
riosity ;  not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  inattentive. 

.  Swift. 

IN-eo'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Without  inquisitiveness. 
Bp.  Hall. . 

IN-CfJ'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  or  inquis- 
itiveness. Chesterfield. 

IN-€UR'RED,  (in-kurd',)  pp.    Brought  on. 

IN-CUR'RENCE,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  on,  or  sub- 
jecting one's  self  to  ;  as,  the  incurrence  of  guilt. 

IN-CUR'RING,  ppr.  Becoming  subject  or  liable  to; 
bringing  on. 

IN-OUK'SION,  re.t  [Fr.  incursion;  L.  incursio,  from 
insurro.     See  Incur.] 

1.  Literally,  a  running  into  ;  hence,  an  entering  in- 
to a  lenitoiy  with  hostile  intention  ;  an  inroad  ;  ap- 
plied lo  the  expeditions  of  small  parties  or  detach- 
ments of  an  enemy's  army,  entering  a  territory  for 
attack,  plunder,  or  destruction  of  a  post  or  magazine. 
Hence  il  differs  from  invasion,  which  is  the  hostile 
entrance  of  an  army  for  conquest.  During  the  revo- 
lution, the  British  troops  made  an  incursion  to  Dan- 
bury,  and  destroyed  the  magazines.  In  opposing 
this  incursion,  General  Wooster  was  killed. 

2.  Attack  ;  occurrence  ;  as,  sins  of  daily  incursion. 
[  Unusual.]  South. 

IN-€UR'SIVE,   a.    Hostile  ;  making  an  attack  or  in- 

cui-sion.     , 
IN-CURV'ATE,  v.  t.      [L.  incurvo  ;  in  and  curvus, 

bernt.] 
To  bend  ;  to  crook ;  to  turn  from  a  right  line  or 

straight  course. 
IN-CURV'ATE,  a.    Curved  inward  or  upward. 
IN-CURV'A-TED,  pp.  Bent;  turned  from  a  rectilinear 

direction. 
IN-CURV'A-TING,  ppr.     Bending  ;    turning  from  a 

right  line. 
IN-CURV-A'TION,  re.     The  act  of  bending. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  turned  from  a  recti- 
linear course  ;  curvitv;  crookedness. 

3.  The  act  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  body  in  re- 
spect or  reverence.  Stillingfleet. 

INCUR VE',   (in-kurv',)  v.  t.     To  bend;    to  make 

crooked. 
IN  CURVED,  pp.  or  a.    Bent ;  bent  or  curved  inward. 
IN-eURV'I-TY,  re.     [from  L.  incurvus.] 
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A  state  of  being  bent  or  crooked  ;  crookedness ;  a 

bendinp  iPWK.ro1  Brown. 

IN'DA-GATE,  v.  t.     |U  xnaago.\ 

To  seek  or  search  out.     [JVot  used.] 
IN-DA-GA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  searching ;  search ; 

inquiry;  examination.     [Little  used.  ] 

Boyle.     Brown. 
IN'DA-Ga-TOR,  re.    A  searcher ;  one  who  seeks  or 

inquires  with  diligence.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

IN-DAM'AGE.     See  Endamage. 
IN-DART',  t>.  «.     [ire  and  dart.]     To  dart  in  ;  to  thrust 

or  strike  in.  Soak. 

IN-DART'ED,  pp.    Darted  in. 
IN-DART'ING,  ppr.     Darting  or  thrusting  in. 
IM-DEB-I-TA1  TUS  MS-SUMP' SIT.      See    Assumf- 

IN-DEBT',  (-det',)  a  verb,  is  never  used. 
IN-DEBT'ED,  (in-det'ed,)  a.     [It.  indebitato.] 

1.  Being  in  debt ;  iiaving  incurred  a  debt ;  held  or 
obliged  to  pay.  A  is  indebted  to  B ;  he  is  indebted  in 
a  large  sum,  or  to  a  large  amount. 

2.  Obliged  by  something  received,  for  which  resti- 
tution or  gratitude  is  due.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
parents  for  their  care  of  us  in  infancy  and  youth  ; 
we  are  indebted  to  God  for  life  ;  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Christian  religion  for  many  of  the  advantages,  and 
much  of  the  refinement,  of  modern  times. 

IN-DEBT'ED-NESS,  (in-det'ed-ness,)  n.  The  state 
of  being  indebted.  Smart. 

IN-D.EBT'MENT,  (in-det'ment,)  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing milelued.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

IN-DE'CEN  -CY,  re.  [Fr.  indecence  ;  It.  indecenia  ;  L. 
indrcens,  indeeeo  ;  in  and  deceo,  to  become.] 

That  which  is  unbecoming  in  language  or  man- 
ners ;  any  action  or  behavior  which  is  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  modesty,  or  an  offense  to  delicacy,  as  rude 
or  wanton  actions,  obscene  language,  and  whatever 
tends  to  excite  a  blush  in  a  spectator.  Extreme  as- 
surance or  impudence  may  also  be  deemed  indecency 
of  behavior  toward  superiors.     [See  Indecorum.] 

IN-DE'.CENT,  a.     [Fr.  from  L.  indecens.] 

Unbecoming  ;  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  offensive 
to  modesty  and  delicacy;  as,  indecent  language;  in- 
decent manners  ;  an  indecent  posture  or  gesture. 

Dryden. 

IN-DE'CENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  offend  mod- 
esty or  delicacy. 

IN-DE-CID'U-OUS,  a.  [in  and  deciduous.]  Not  fall- 
ing, as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn  ;  lasting ; 
evergreen. 

IN-DEC'I-MA-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Cowel. 

IN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deci- 
phered. 


firmness  in  the  determination  of  the  will;  a  waver- 
ing of  mind  ;  irresolution.  Burke. 
IN-DE-CI'SIVE,  a.  [in  and  decisive.]  Not  decisive  ; 
not  bringing  to  a  final  close  or  ultimate  issue  ;  as,  an 
indecisive  battle  or  engagement ;  an  argument  indeci- 
sive of  the  question. 

2.  Unsettled;   wavering;   vacillating;  hesitating; 
as,  an  indecisive  state  of  mind  ;  an  indecisive  char- 

IN-DE-CI'SIVE-LY,  adv.    Without  decision. 

IN-DE-CI'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  unde- 
cided ;  unsettled  state  ;  state  of  not  being  brought  to 
a  final  issue. 

IN-DE-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mdecliiiabilis ; 
in  and  declino.] 

Not  declinable ;  not  varied   by  terminations  ;   as, 
pondo,  in  Latin,  is  an  indeclinable  noun. 

IN-DE-CLIN'A-BLY,  adv.    Without  variation. 

Mountatru. 

IN-DE-€OM-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  decomposable, 
decompose.]  Not  capable  of  decomposition,  or  of 
being  resolved  into  the  primary  constituent  elements. 


Incapableness  of 
[L.  indeco- 


IN-DE-COM-PoS'A-BLE-NESS, 
decomposition. 

IN-DE-Co'ROUS  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS,  a. 
rus;  in  and  decor,  decus,  deceo,  to  become.]" 

Unbecoming;  violating  good  manners;  contrary 
to  the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  to  the 
forms  of  respect  which  age  and  station  require.  It 
is  indecorous  in  a  young  person  to  take  tile  highest 
place  in  company,  when  his  superiors  are  present. 
Indecorous  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  ntaecent ;  but  it 
is  less  frequently  applied  to  actions  which  offend 
modesty  and  chastity. 

IN-DE-Cb'ROUS-LY  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS-LY,  adv. 

IN-DE-€o'RUUS  NESS  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS-NESS, 
77.    Violation  of  good  manners  in  words  or  behavior. 

IN-DE-Co'RUM,  re.     [L.  in  and  decorum.] 

Impropriety  of  behavior ;  that  in  behavior  or  man- 
ners which  violates  the  established  rules  of  civility, 
or  the  duties  of  respect  which  age  or  station  requires ; 
an  unbecoming  action.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous 
with  Indecency  ;  but  indecency,  more  frequently  than 
indecorum,  is  applied  to  words  or  actions  which  refer 
to  what  nature  and  propriety  requ  *e  to  be  concealed 
or  suppressed. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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IN  -DEED',  adv.  [in  and  deed.]  In  reality  ;  in  truth  ; 
in  fact. 

The  camat  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  —  Rom.  viii. 

Indeed  is  usually  empliatical,  but  in  some  cases 
more  so  than  in  others ;  as,  this  is  true  ;  it  is  indeed. 

J  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong.  Dryden. 

Some  sons,  indeed,  some  very  few  we  see, 

Who  keep  themselves  from  this  infection  [>'■■  .  Driven. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  pleasure  in  visiting  theBe  magazines 
of  war.  Addteon. 

It  is  used  to  denote  concession  or  admission  ;  as, 
ships  not  so  large  indeed,  but  better  manned. 

Indeed  is  used  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  a  fact  stated. 
Indeed!  is  it  possible  ?  is  it  so  in  fact  ? 
IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.     [L.  indcfatigabilis ;  in  and 
defati<ro,fatigo,  to  fatigue.]  ,  . 

Unwearied  ;  not  tired  ;  not  exhausted  by  labor  ; 
not  yielding  to  fatigue;  as,  indefatigable  exertions; 
indefatigable  attendance  or  perseverance. 

Upborne  with  inde/ntiiriiMtc  wings.  Milton. 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.      Unweariedness  ; 

persistency.  Parnell. 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLY,  adv.      Without   weariness  ; 

without  yielding  to  fatigue.  Dryden. 

IN-DE-FAT-I-Ga'TION,  n.     Unweariedness.     [Not 

IN^DE-FeAS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  indefeasible.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  not  subject  to  be  made  void ; 
as,  the  indefensibility  of  a  title. 

IN-DE-FEAS'l-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defeasible;  Fr.  de- 
faire,  defait,  to  undo,  to  defeat ;  de  and /aire,  to  make, 
L.  fide.] 

Not  to  be  defeated  ;  that  can  not  be  made  void  ; 
as,  an  indefeasible  estate  or  title. 

IN-DE-FeAS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

IN-DE-FECT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  indefectible.]  The 
quality  of  being  subject  to  no  defect  or  decay. 

Ch.  Observer. 

IN-DE-FECT'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defect.]  Unfailing  ; 
not  liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

IN-DE-FECT'IVE,  a.  Not  defective  ;  perfect ;  com- 
plete. South. 

IN-DE-FEI'SI-BLE,  a.     Indefeasible.     [Not  used.] 

1N-DE-FENS-I-BIL'[-TY,  n.     [from  indefensible.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  capable  of  defense 
or  vindication.  Walsh. 

IN-DE-FENS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defensible,  from  de- 
fend.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  defended  or  maintained.  A 
military  post  may  be  indefensible ;  a  bad  cause  is  inde- 
fensible. 

2.  Not  to  be  vindicated  or  justified.  An  improper 
action  or  indecent  expression  is  indefensible. 

IN-DE-FENS'I  BLY,  ado.    In  an  indefensible  manner. 
IN-DE-FENS'lVE,  a.     Having  no  defense.  Herbert. 
IN-DE-FI"C1EN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.     The  quality  of 

not  being  deficient,  or  of  suffering  no  delay. 
IN-DE-FI"CIENT,   a.      Not  deficient;    not    failing; 

perfect. 
IN-DE-FIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  defined. 

Reynolds. 
IN-DE-FiN'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  capable  of 

definition. 
IN  DEF'IN-ITE,  a.     [L.  indefinite ;  in  and  definitus, 

definio,  to  define  ;  dc  and  ./into,  to  end,  finis,  end.] 

1.  Not  limited  or  defined;  not  determinate;  not 
precise  or  certain  ;  as,  an  indefinite  time.  An  indefi- 
nite proposition,  term,  or  phrase,  is  one  which  has 
not  a  precise  meaning  nr  limited  signification. 

2   That  has   no  certain   limits,  or  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  affix  none  ,  as,  indefinite  space.     A 
space  mat'  be  indefinite,  Ihough  not  infinite. 
IN-DEF'IN-ITE-LY,  adv.     Without  any  settled  limita- 
tion ;  as,  space  indefinitely  extended. 

2.  Not  precisely  ;  not  with  certainty  or  precision  ; 
as,  louse  a  word  indefinitely. 

IN-DEF'IN-ITE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
defined, unlimited,  or  not  precise  antl  certain. 

IN-DE-FIN'I-TUDE,  n.  Quantity  not  limited  by  our 
understanding,  though  yet  finite.     [Not  used.]    Hale. 

IN-DE-HIS'CENT,  a.  [in  and  dehiscent.]  Not  open- 
ing spontaneously  at  maturity,  as  the  pericarp  of  the 
hazel-nut.  Lindley. 

IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  a.  [in  and  deliberate;  Fr.  in- 
delibcre.] 

Done  or  performed  without  deliberation  or  consid- 
eration ;  sudden  ;  unpremeditated  ;  as,  the  indeliberate 
commission  of  sin. 

IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  deliberation 
or- premeditation. 

IN-DEL-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  indel- 
ible. Horsley. 

IN-DEL'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  indelebile  ;  L.  indelebilis ;  in 
and  dclcbdis,  from  dcleo,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  Not  to  be  blotted  out ;  that  can  not  be  effaced 
or  canceled  ;  as,  indelible  letters  or  characters.  Indel- 
ible ink  isluch  as  can  not  be  taken  out  of  paper  or 
cloth,  or  not  by  ordinary  means. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled. 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above,  to  feed  and 
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3.  That  can  not  be  effaced  or  lost ;  as,  impressions 
on  the  mind  may  be  indelible ;  reproach  or  stain  on 
reputation  may  be  indelible. 

IN-DEL'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  blotted 
out  or  effaced  ;  too  deeply  imprinted  to  be  effaced,  or 
to  vanish. 

IN-DEL'I  CA-CY,  n.  [in  and  delicacy.]  Want  of 
delicacy  ;  want  of  decency  in  language  or  behavior, 
regarding  what  nature  and  manners  require  to  be 
concealed.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  or  nice  re- 
gard to  refinement  in  manners  or  in  the  treatment  of 
others  ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  manners  or  lan- 
guage;  that  which  is  offensive  to  refined  taste  or 
puritv  of  mind. 

TN-DEL'I-CATE,   a.     Wanting   delicacy;    indecent; 

but  it  expresses  less  than  Indecent  ;  as,  an  indelicate 

word  or  expression  ;   indelicate  behavior ;    indelicate 

customs. 

2.  Offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  purity  of  mind. 

IN-DEL'I-CATE-LY,  adv.  Indecently  ;  in  a  manner 
to  offend  against  good  manners  or  purity  of  mind. 

IN-DEM-Nl-FI-€A'TION,  n.  [from  indemnify.]  The 
act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or  securing 
against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 

2.  Security  against  loss. 

3.  Reimbursement  of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 
IN-DEM'NI-FI-£D,  (iii-dein'iie-flde,)pp.  Saved  harm- 
less ;  secured  against  damage. 

IN-DEM'NI-FY,  v.  t.  [in  and  damnify ;  L.  damnificus  ; 
damnum,  loss.] 

1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to  secure  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  penalty. 

2.  To  make  good  ;  to  reimburse  to  one  what  he 
has  lost.  We  indemnify  a  man  by  giving  sufficient 
security  to  make  good  a  future  loss,  or  by  actual  re- 
iiulHiisement  of  loss,  after  if  has  occurred. 

IN-DEM'NI-F¥-ING,'p/>r.     Saving  harmless;    secur- 

iug  again.-t  loss;  reimbursing  loss. 
IN-DEM'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.   indeinnitc  ;  Pp.  indemnidad ; 

It.  indennitd  ;  L.  in  and  damnum,  loss.] 

1.  Security  given  to  save  harmless  ;  a  writing  or 
pledge  by  which  a  person  is  secured  against  future 

2.  Security  against  punishment.  [loss. 

3.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  injury  sus- 
tained. 

They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Wnlpole,  a  large  and 
lucrative  indclinidii  iio  eo"ir  ).r"t   oded  wrongs. 

Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England. 

[This  is  a  recent  sense  of  the  word,  borrowed  from 
the  French,  and,  perhaps,  not  fully  authorized.] 

IN-DE-MON'STRA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  demonstrable.] 
That  can  not  be  demonstrated. 

IN-DEN-I-ZA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  naturalizing,  or 
flit!  patent  by  which  a  person  is  made  free. 

IN-DEN'IZE,  v.  t.     To  endenize,  which  see. 

IN-DEN'I-ZBN,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  the  privileges  of 
a  free  citizen.  Ovcrbuni. 

IN-DEN'1-ZEN-.ED,  pp.  Invested  with  the  privileges 
of  a  free  citizen. 

IN-DEN'I-ZEN-ING,  ppr.  Investing  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen. 

IN-DENT',  v.  t.  [in  and  Fr.  dent,  L.  dens,  a  tooth  ; 
Fr.  dentder  ;  Arm.  danta.] 

1.  To  notch  ;  to  jag  ;  to  cut  any  margin  into 
points  or  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  as,  to  in- 
dent the  edge  of  paper. 

The  margins  —  are  indented.  Woodward. 

2.  To  bind  out  by  indentures  or  contract;  as,  to 
indent  a   young  man  to  a  shoemaker ;   to  indent  a 


IN-DENT',  v.  i.  To  be  cut  or  notched  ;  hence,  to 
crook  or  turn.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  bargain  or  covenant.  [From 
the  practice  of  using  indented  writings  or  counter- 
parts.] Slialc. 

IN-DENT',  n.  Incisure  ;  a  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin 
of  any  thing,  or  a  recess  like  a  notch.  Shak. 

2.  A  stamp. 

IN-DENT',  n.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest 
Of  the  public  debt.     [Not  used.]     Ramsay.     Hamilton. 

IN-DENT-A'TION,  n.  A  notch  ;  a  cut  in  the  margin 
of  paper  or  other  things.  Woodward. 

2.  A  recess  or  depression  in  any  border. 

IN-DENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  in  the  edge  into  points, 
like  teeth. 

2.  Bound  out  by  indented  writings ;  as,  an  indented 
apprentice  or  servant. 

3.  Bound  out  by  writings,  or  covenants  in  writing. 
[The  practice  of  indenting  writings  is,  in  some  places, 
discontinued,  but  the  term  remains  in  use,] 

IN-DENT'EO-LY,  adv.     With  indentations. 

IN-DENT'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  into  notches. 
2.  Binding  out  by  covenants  in  writing. 

IN-DENT'ING,  n.  An  impression  like  that  made  by 
a  tooth. 

IN-DENT'MENT,  n.    Indenture.     [Obsolete.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

INDENT'  QRE,  n.  A  writing  containing  a  contract. 
Indentures  are  generally  duplicates,  laid  together 
and  indented,  so  that  the  two  papers  or  parchments 
correspond  to  each  other.     But  indenting  is  often 
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neglected,  while  the  writings  or  counterpaits  retain 
the  name  of  indentures. 

IN-DENT'URE,  v.t.     To  indent;  to  bind  by  indent- 
ures; as,  in  indenture  an  apprentice. 

IN-DENT'URE,  v.  i.    To  run  in  and  out ;  to  indent. 
Hevwood. 

IN-DENT'UJR-.£D,   pp.     Bound  by   indentures;    ap- 
prenticed. 

IN-DENT' (.JR-ING,  ppr     Binding  by  indentures. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENCE,    ,         r.         .  . 

IN-DE-PEND'EN-CY,  (  "-     Lm  ana  dependence.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  not  dependent ;  complete  ex- 
emption from  control,  or  the  power  of  others  ;  as, 
the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  A  state  in  which  a  person  does  not  rely  on  oth- 
ers for  subsistence  ;  ability  to  support  one's  self. 

3.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  acts  without 
bias  or  influence  from  others  ;  exemption  from  un- 
due influence;  self-direction.  Independence  of  mind 
is  an  important  qualification  <n  a  judge. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  system  of  independency 
is  one  in  which  each  congregation  of  Christians  is  a 
complete  church,  subject  to  no  superior  authority. 

Declaration  if  independence  ;  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  which  they  formally  re- 
nounced their  subjection  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 
IN-DE-PEND'ENT,  a.     [in  and  dependent.] 

1.  Not  dependent;  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
others ;  not  subordinate.  God  is  the  only  being  who 
is  perfectly  independent. 

2.  Not  holding  or  enjoying  possessions  at  the  will 
of  another  ;  not  relying  on  others;  not  dependent. 
We  all  wish  to  be  independent  in  property  ;  yet  few 
men  are  wholly  independent,  even  in  property,  and 
none  independent  for  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

3.  Affording  the  means  of  independence  ;  as,  an  in- 
dependent estate. 

4.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence  ;  not  obsequi- 
ous ;  self-directing;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent 
mind. 

5.  Not  connected  with.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul 
may  exist  independent  of  matter. 

6.  Free;  easy;  self-commanding;  bold;  uncon- 
strained ;  as,  an  independent  air  or  manner. 

7.  Separate  from  ;  exclusive. 


Ward. 

8.  Pertaining  to  the  Independents. 

This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  on,  both  of  which 
are  well  authorized.  On  is  most  conformable  to  anal- 
ogy, for  it  always  follows  depend,  but  of  is  mostcom- 

IN-DE-PEND'ENT,  n.  One  who,  in  religious  affairs, 
maintains  that  every  congregation  of  Christians  is  a 
complete  church,  subject  to  no  superior  authority, 
and  competent  to  perforin  every  act  of  government 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  Without  depending  or 
relying  on  others  ;  without  control. 

2.  Without  undue  bias  or  influence  ;  not  obsequi- 
ously. 

3.  Without  connection  with  other  things. 
IN-DEP'RE-CA-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  deprecated. 
IN-DEP-RE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  found 

out.  Bp.  Morton. 

IN-DE-PRIV'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  deprived. 

IN-DE-SGRIB'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  described. 

IN-DE-SGRIP'TIVE,  a.  Not  descriptive  or  contain- 
ing just  description. 

IN-DE-SERT',  n.  [in  and  desert.]  Want  of  merit  or 
worth.  Addison. 

IN-DES'I-NENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  desino,  to  cease  ;  de 
and  sino.]     Not  ceasing  ;  perpetual. 

IN-DES'l-NENT-LY,  adr.     Without  cessation.     Ray. 

IN-DE-SIR'A-BLE,  a.     Not  desirable. 

IN-DE-STRU€T-I-BIL'I-TY,  k.  [from  indestructi- 
blcA 

The  quality  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  of  being 
incapable  of  destruction. 

IN-DE-STROCT'I-BLE,  a.     [in  and  destructible.] 

That  can  not  be  destroyed  ;  incapable  of  decompo- 
sition;  as  a  material  substance.  Boyle. 

IN-DE-STRU€T'I-BLY,  adv.  In  an  indestructible 
manner. 

IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  determinable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  determined,  ascertained,  or 
fixed.  Brown. 

2.  Not  to  be  determined  or  ended. 
IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLY,  ado.    In  an  indeterminable 

manner. 
lN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [in  and  determinate.] 

1.  Not  determinate  ;  not  settled  or  fixed  ;  not  defi- 
nite ;  uncertain  ;  as,  an  indeterminate  number  of 
years. 

2.  Not  certain  ;  not  precise. 

An  indeterminate  quantity  ;  in  mathematics,  aqnantity 
which  has  no  fixed  value,  but  which  may  be  varied 
in  accordance  with  any  proposed  condition. 

A.  D.  Stanley 
IN-DE-TER5I'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.    Not  in  any  settled 
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manner;  indefinitely;  not  with  precise  limits ;  as,  a 
space  indeterminately  large. 

2.  Not  with  certainty  or  precision  of  signification ; 

as,  an  idea  indeterminately  expressed. 

IN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,      re.       Indefiniteness ; 

want  of  certain  limits  ;  want  of  precision.      Paley. 

IN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION, n.     [in  and  determination.] 

1.  Want  of  determination  ;  an  unsettled  or  waver- 

t.      Bramhall. 

IN-DE-TERMUN-.ED,  a.     [in   and   determined.]     Un- 
determined ;  unsettled  ;  unfixed. 
tN-DE-VOTE',  a.     Not  devoted.  Bentley. 

IN-DE-VOT'ED,  a.     Not  devoted.  Clarendon. 

IN-PE-Vo'TION,  7i.     [Fr. ,  vi  and  devotion.] 

Want  of  devotion  ;  absence  <«t  tievout  affections. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-DE-VOUT",  a.     [Fr.  indevot,] 

Undevout ;  not  having  devout  affections 

Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-DE-VOUT'LY,  adv.    Without  devotion. 
IN'DEX,  Ji. ;  pi.     Indexes,  sometimes  Indices.     [L., 
connected  with  indico,  to  show;  in   and  dico,  Gr. 

1.  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows  or 
manifests. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  qualities  of  plants. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  hand  that  points  to  any  thing,  as  the  hour 
of  the  day,  the  road  to  a  place,  &c.  Bentley. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book.  Watts. 
A  table  of  references  in  an  alphabetical  order. 

4.  In  anatomy,  the  fore-finger,  or  pointing  finger. 

5.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  figure  or  letter 
which  shows  to  what  power  any  quantity  is  in- 
volved ;  the  exponent.  [In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
always  Indices.]  Barlow. 

G.  The  index  of  a  logarithm,  is  the  integral  part  of  the 
logarithm,  and  b;  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
integral  figures  in  the  given  number.  It  is  also  called 
the  characteristic.  Barlow. 

7.  The  t7!tiez  of  a  globe,  or  the  gnomon,  is  a  little 
style  fitted  on  the  north  pole,  which,  when  the  globe 
is  turned,  serves  to  point  to  certain  divisions  of  the 
hour-circle.  Encyc. 

8.  Indet  of  refraction  ;  in  optics,  the  sine,  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion being  taken  for  unity.  Thus  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion for  sulphur  is  2,  because,  when  light  passes  out 
of  air  into  sulphur,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  double  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 

9.  In  music,  a  direct,  which  see.  [Olmsted. 
In  the  Roman  Cutlinlic  church,  the  index  prohibitory 

is  a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  forbidden  to  be 
read  ;  the  index  rxpnrgatory  is  a  catalogue  specifying 
passages  in  books  which  are  to  be  expunged,  or  al- 
tered. These  catalogues  are  published  with  addi- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
pope.  Hook. 

IN'DEX,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  an  index  or  table  of 
references ;  to  reduce  to  an  index ;  as,  to  index  a 
book. 

IN'DEX-ED,  (in'dext,)  pp.  Furnished  with  or  reduced 
to  an  index. 

IN'DEX-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  an  index. 

IN-DEX'IC-AL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  index; 
pertaining  to  an  index. 

IN-DEX'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  in- 
dex. Swift. 

IN'DEX-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  table  of  refer- 

IN-DEX-TER'I-TY,  re.     [in  and  dexterity.]        [ences. 

1.  Want  of  dexterity  or  readiness  in  the  use  of 
the  hands;   clumsiness;  awkwardness 

2.  Want  of  skill  or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupa- 
tion. Harvey. 

IN'DIA,  (ind'y'a,)  n.    A  country  in   Asia,  so  named 

from  the  River  Indus. 
IN'DIA  MAN,  7i.    A  large  ship  employed  in  the  India 

trade. 
IN'DIAN,  (ind'yan,)  a.      [from  India,  and  this  from 


aborigines  of  America. 
IN'DIAN,  7t.     A  general  name  of  any  native  of  the 

Indies  ;    as,  an   East  Indian,  or  West  Indian.     It  is 

particularly  applied  to  any  native  of  the  American 

continent. 
IN'DIAN  A:i'RoW-ROOT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Maranta. 
IN'DIAN  B  iR'RY,  n.    Cocculus  Indicus,  which  see. 

Ure. 
IN'DIAN  PREAD,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Jatroplia. 
IN'DIAN  CORN,  71.  *  A  plant,  the  maize,  of  the  genus 

Zea,  a  nai  ive  of  America. 
IN'DIAN  rJRESS,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Tropsec- 


IN'DIAN  FIG,  77.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Cactus. 

IN'DIAN  INK,  )  n.     A  substance  brought  chiefly  from 

IN'DIA  INK,  i  China,  used  for  water  colors.  It 
is  in  rolls,  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  consist 
of  lampblack  and  animal  glue.  Brande. 

IN'DIAN-ITE,  re.  [from  India.]  A  doubtful  miner- 
al of  the  feldspar  family.  Dana. 

IN'DIAN-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  Indian. 
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IN'DIAN  RED,  n.  A  species  of  ocher,  a  very  fine, 
purple  earth,  of  a  firm,  compact  texture,  and  great 
weight.  Hill. 

IN'DIAN  REED,  77.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Canna. 

IN'DIAN  TO-BAC'eO,  71.  A  species  of  Lobelia, 
which  see. 

IN'DIAN  TUR'NIP,  re.  An  American  plant,  Arum 
triohyllum,  with  a  head  of  red  flowers  growing  on  a 
stem,  a  root  resembling  a  small  turnip,  but  having 
a  very  acrid  juice.  Farm.  Encyc. 

IN'DIA  RUB'BER,     )  n.  The  caoutchouc,  a  substance 

IN'DIAN  RUIi'BER,  (  of  extraordinary  elasticity, 
called  also  Elastic  Gum,  or  Resin.  It  is  produced 
by  incision  from  several  trees  of  different  genera. 

IN'DI-CANT,  a.  or  re.  [L.  indicant;  in  and  dico,  to 
show.] 

A  term  applied  to  that  which  points  out  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Coxe. 

IN'DI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  indico  ;  in  and  dico,  to  show, 
Gr.  rWv/ii.] 

1.  To  show  ;  to  point  out;  to  discover;  to  direct 
the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  something  not  seen,  or 
something  that  will  probably  occur  in  future.  Thus, 
fermentation  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  a 
liquor.  A  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  in  calm  weath- 
er, often  indicates  a  storm  at  a  distance.  A  particular 
kind  of  cloud  in  the  west,  at  evening,  indicates  the 
approach  of  rain. 

2.  To  tell ;  to  disclose. 

3.  In  medicine,  to  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms  ;  to 
point  to  as  the  proper  remedies  ;  as,  great  prostration 
of  strength  indicates  the  use  of  stimulants. 

IN'DI-CA-TED,  pp.     Shown  ;  pointed  out ;  directed. 

IN'DI-CA-TING,  ppr.  Showing;  pointing  out;  di- 
recting. 

IN-DI-Ca'TION,  71.    The  act  of  pointing  out. 

2.  Mark  ;  token  ;  sign  ;  symptom  ;  whatever  serves 
to  discover  what  is  not  before  known,  or  otherwise 
obvious. 


3.  Imnedicinc,  any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a  dis- 
ease, which  serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

4.  Discovery  made  ;  intelligence  given.    Bentley. 

5.  Explanation  ;  display.     [Little  used.]     Bacon. 
IN-DIC'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  indications.]     Showing  ;  giv- 
ing intimation  or  knowledge  of  something  not  visi- 
ble or  obvious.     Reserve  is  not  always  indicative  of 
modesty  ;  it  may  be  indicative,  of  prudence. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  indicative  mode  is  the  form  of 
the  verb  that  indicates,  that  is,  which  affirms  or  de- 
nies ;  as,  he  writes,  he  is  writing ;  they  run  ;  we  mis- 
improve  advantages.     It  also  asks  questions ;  as,  lias 


thei 


The  word  is  often  used  as  a  noun  to  denote  this 

mood. 
IN-DIC'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  show  or 

signify.  Grew. 

IN'DI-Ca-TOR,  re.    He  or  that  which  shows  or  points 

out.  .  Smith. 


IjY-DI-CA'VIT,  77.  [L.]  In  England,  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibition which  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  church  whose 
incumbent  is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  another 
clergyman,  for  tithes  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  advowson.  Blackstone. 

IN'DICE.     See  Index. 

IN'DI-eO-LITE,  7t.     [L.  indicum,  indigo,  and  Aifloc.a 

In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  shorl  or  tourmalin,  of 
an  indieo-bluo  color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  azure 
or  grfl&E.  Clcaveland. 

HJ-EJCT',  (ir.-i?te',)  v.  t.  [L.  indictus,  from  indico;  in 
and  dico,  to  spsak.j 

In  liw,  to  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, in  wiiting,  by  a  grand  jury  under  oath.  It 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  grand  jury  to  indict,  as 
it  is  of  a  house  of  representatives  to  impeaclu  It  is 
followed  !iv  of;  as,  indicted  of  treason  or  arson. 

IN-DICT'A-IILE,  (in-dlt'a-hl,)  a.  That  may  be  in- 
dicted ;  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  Subject  to  be  presented  by  a  grand  jury  ;  sub- 
ject to  indictment ;  as,  an  indictable  offense. 

IN-DICT'ED,  (in-dlt'ed,)  pp.    Accused  by  a  grand 

IN-DICT-EE',  re:    A  person  indicted. 
IN-DlCT'ER,(in-dit'er,)  71.     One  who  Indicts. 
IN-DICT'ING,  (in-dit'ing,)  ppr.    Accusing,  or  making 

a  formal  or  written  charge  of  a  crime  by  a  grand 

jur/. 
1N-DICTION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  indictio,  indico.] 

1.  Declaration  ;  proclamation.  Bacon. 

2.  In  chronology,  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  instituted 
by  Constantine  the  Great;  originally  a  period  of  tax- 
ation. Constantine,  having  reduced  the  time  which 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  seive  in  the  army  to  fif- 
teen years,  imposed  a  tax  ortribute  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  to  pay  the  troops  discharged.  This  practice  in- 
troduced the  keeping  of  accounts  by  this  period. 
But,  as  it.  is  said,  in  honor  of  the  great  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Mezentius,  Sept.  24,  A.  D.  312,  by 
which  Christianity  was  more  effectually  established, 
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the  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  accounts  of  years 
should  no  longer  be  kept  by  Olympiads,  but  that  the 
induction  should  be  used  as  the  point  from  which  to 
reckon  and  date  years.  This  was  begun  January 
1,  A.  D.  313.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

IN-DIC'TIVE,  a.     Proclaimed  ;  declared.       Kennet. 

IN-DICT'MENT,  (in-dlte'raent,)  n.  A  written  accu- 
sation or  formal  charge  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
preferred  to  a  court  by  a  grand  jury  under  oath. 

Blackstone. 
2.  The  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  grand  jury. 

IN'DIES,  (mtl'voz,)  n.  pi.  of  India. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indifferentia ;  in 
and  differo,  to  differ.     Indifferent  is  little  used.] 

1.  Equipoise, or  neutrality  of  mind  between  differ- 
ent persons  or  things  ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is 

-not  inclined  to  one  side  more  than  the  other;  as 
when  we  see  a  contest  of  parties  with  indifference. 

2.  Impartiality;  freedom  from  prejudice,  prepos- 
session, or  bias  ;  as  when  we  read  a  book  on  contro- 
verted points  with  indifference.  [This  is  a  different 
application  of  the  first  definition.] 

3.  Unconcernedness;  a  state  of  the  mind  when  it 
feels  no  anxiety  or  interest  in  what  is  presented  to 
it.  No  person  of  humanity  can  behold  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  poor  with  indifference. 

4.  State  in  which  there  is  no  difference,  or  in 
which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  preponderates; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  indifference  of  things  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  indifferens.] 

1.  Neutral ;  not  inclined  to  one  side,  party,  or 
thing  more  than  to  another. 

Cato  knows  nei'her  of  them, 
Indijfereni  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die.  Addison. 

2.  Unconcerned  ;  feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or 
care  respecting  any  thing.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 
that  a  rational  being  should  be  indifferent  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  endless  happiness. 

It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Solon,  that  any  person  who,  in  the 

Commotions  ol'tlir  p.pnHio,  r..  o  e.] . .'-.  1  n r,  or  an  aidifev- 

ent  spect.ilur  ol  llir*  cnne.ntim^  ij.li  u  -s,  shciiM  be  cuml  .n.jl^d 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Addison. 

3.  Having  no  influence  or  preponderating  weight; 
having  no  difference  that  gives  a  preference.  It  is 
indifferent  which  road  we  take. 

4.  Neutral,  as  to  good  or  evil.  Things  in  them- 
selves indifferent  may  be  rendered  evil  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  law. 

5.  Impartial  ;  disinterested  ;  as,  an  indifferent 
judge,  juror,  or  arbitrator. 

6.  Passable ;  of  a  middling  state  or  quality  ; 
neither  good,  nor  the  worst;  as  indifferent  writing  or 
paper. 

Indifferent,  used  adverbially,  as  indifferent  honest, 
is  ungramniatical  and  vulgar. 
IN-DIF'FER-ENT-ISM,    re.      State    of    indifference. 

[Bad.]  Carlisle. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENT-LY,  adv.     Without  distinction  or 
preference  ;  as,  to  offer  pardon  indifferently  to  all. 
Addison. 

2.  Equally ;  impartially  ;  without  favor,  prejudice, 
or  bias. 

Common  Prayer. 

3.  In  a  neutral  state ;  without  concern  ;  without 
wish  or  aversion. 


4.  Not  well  ;  tolerably  ;  passably  ;  as,  indifferently 
Well  ;  to  be  inihifi  rcntlii  entertained. 
IN'DI-GENCE,   1  7i.f  [Fr.  indigence,  from  L.  indigen- 
IN'DI-GEN-CY,        tin,  from  indigco  ;  in,  or  ind,  and 
egeo,  to  want,  to  lack.] 

Want  of  estate,  or  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  penury  ;  poverty.  A  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  live  in  indigence,  while  others  possess  more 
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i  animal  or  plant. 
Evelyn.     Valtel. 
IN-DIG'EN-OUS,  o.     [L.  indigena,  supra'.] 

1.  Native  ;  born  in  a  country  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Native;  produced  naturally  in  a  country  or  cli- 
mate ;  not  exotic  ;  applied  to  vegetables. 

IN'DI-GENT,  a.     [I,,  indigens  ;  Fr.  indigent.] 

Destitute  of  property  or  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence  ;  needy  ;  poor. 

Charity  consists  in  r<  lievinrr  the  indigent.  Addison. 

IN'DI-GENT-LY,  adv.   In  an  indigent,  destitute  man 

ner. 
IN-DI-GEST',  re.     A  crude  mass.    [JVbt  used.]    Shak. 
IN-DI-GEST'ED,  a.     [in  and  digested  ;  L.  indigestas.] 

1.  Not  digested  ;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach  ■. 
not  changed  or  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body  ; 
undigested  ;  crude. 

2.  Not  separated  into  distinct  classes  or  orders,  or 
into  proper  form  ;  not  regularly  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged.    Chaos  is  represented  as  a  rude  or  indigested 
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3.  Not  methodized ;  not  reduced  to  due  form  ; 
crude  ;  as,  an  indigested  scheme. 

4.  Not  prepared  by  heat 

5.  Not  brought  to  suppuration,  as  the  contents  of 
an  abscess  or  boil ;  as,  an  indigested  wound. 

Wiseman. 
IN-D1-GEST'I-BLE,  a.    [in  and  digestible.]    Not  di- 
gestible ;  not  easily  converted   into  chyme,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  stomach  for  nourishing  the  body. 

JlrbuthmL 
2.  Not  to  be  received  or  patiently  endured. 
IN-DI-GEST'I-BLY,  adv.     Not  digestibly. 
IN-DI-GES'TION,  (-jest'yun,)  n.     [in  and  digestion.'] 
Want  of  due  coction  in  the  stomach  ;  a  failure  of 
that  change  in  food  which  prepares  it  for  nutriment ; 
crudity.  Encyc. 

As  a  disease,  dyspepsy ;  that  state  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  it  is  incapable  of  performing  its  natural 
healthy  functions. 
IN-DIG'IT-ATE,  v.  i.    To  communicate  ideas  by  the 

fingers  ;  to  show  or  compute  by  the  fingers. 
IN-DIG'IT-ATE,  v.  U    To  point  out  with  the  finger. 
Brown. 
IN-DIG'IT-A-TING,  ppr.  Showing,  directing,  or  com- 
puting by  the  fingers. 
IN-DIG-IT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pointing  out  with 
the  finger.  More. 

i 

ly  ;  disgraceful.     [  Obs.] 
IN-DIG'NANCE,  n.     Indignation.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
IN-DIG'NANT,  a.     [L.  iniignans,  from  indignor,  to 
disdain  ;  in  and  dignor,  dignus.] 

Affected  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain ;  feeling 
the  mingled  emotions  of  wrath  and  scorn  or  con- 
tempt, as  when  a  person  is  exasperated  at  one  de- 
spised, or  by  a  mean  action,  or  by  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
honorable act.  Goliath  was  indignant  at  the  chal- 
lenge of  David. 

He  strides  iwlisn'na,  irvl  u  iih  Inu^hty  cries 
To  single  liidif  lie:  I'iiy  prince  defies.  Tickell. 

IN-DIG'NANT-LY,  adv.    In  an  indignant  manner. 
IN-DIG-NA'TION,n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  indignatio.] 

1.  A  strong  and  elevated  disapprobation  of  what  is 
flagitious  in  character  or  conduct ;  anger,  or  extreme 
anger,  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or  abhor- 
rence. 

When  Haman  aaw  Mordocai  in  the  king's  gate,  that  he  stood 
not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  lull  of  indignation 
against  Mordccai.  —  Esth.  v. 

2.  The  anger  of  a  superior;  extreme  anger;  par- 
ticularly, the  wrath  of  God  against  sinful  men  for 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion.    2  Kings  iii. 

3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  dreadful  effects  of 
God's  wrath  ;  terrible  judgments.     /-.-.  xxvi. 

4.  Holy  (1  ispleasure  at  one's  self  for  sin.  2  Cor. 
vii. 

IN-DIG'NI-Fy,  v.  U  To  treat  disdainfully.  [JVot 
used.]  Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NI-TY,  ti.     [L.  indignitas.] 

Unmerited,  contemptuous  conduct  toward  an- 
other ;  any  action  toward  another  which  manifests 
contempt  for  him  ;  contumely  ;  incivility  or  injury, 
accompanied  with  insult.  Contemptuous  words  re- 
specting one,  or  foul  language  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  character  and  delicacy,  and  indecent  be- 
havior, are  indignities.  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
treated  with  the  foulest  indignity. 

IN-DTGN'LY,  (in-dine'ly,)  adv.     Unworthily.     [Obs.] 
Hall. 

IN'DI-GO,  n.  [L.  indicum,  from  India;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp. 
indigo.] 

A  substance  or  dye,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-pl ant,  which  are  steeped  in  water 
till  the  pulp  is  extracted,  when  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  and  churned  or  agitated,  till  the  dye  begins  to 
granulate.  The  flakes  are  then  left  to  settle  ;  the 
liquor  is  again  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  is  drained 
in  bags  and  dried  in  boxes.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  a 
deep  blue.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

IN-DI-Go'GEN,  ti.  White  or  reduced  indigo,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  upon  blue  indigo  of  any  deoxy- 
dating  body.  Graham. 

IN-DI-GOM'E-TER,  71.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  indigo.  (Ire. 

IN'DI-GO-PLANT,  rt.  A  name  common  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  tudisiofera,  from  which  is  pre- 
pared indigo.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  are  called  by  the  native  Americans 
anil.  The  calyx  is  patent ;  the  carina  of  the  corol 
furnished  with  a  subulate,  patulous  spur  on  each 
side  ;  the  legume  is  linear.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  making  indigo,  of  which  the  mo 
tant  are  the  /.  tinctoria,  or  common  indi,'!0-piant,"the 
/.  anil,  a  lamer  species,  and  the  /.  dispcrma,  which 
furnishes  the  Guatimala  indigo. 

Encye.     Miller.     Edin.  Encyc. 

lN-DI-GOT'IC,  a.  Indigotic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling 
indigo  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 

IN-DIL'A-TO-RY,  a.  [in  and  dilatory.]  Not  dilatory 
or  slow.  Cornwallis. 

IN-DIL'I-GENCE,  71.  [m  and  diligence.]  Want  of 
diligence  ;  slothfulness.  B.  Jonson. 


IN-DIL'I-GENT, 
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Not  diligent;  idle;  slothful. 

Feltham. 
IN-DIL'I-GENT-LY,  adv.    Without  diligence. 

Bp.  Hall. 
IN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Milton. 
IN-DI-REGT',  a.     [L.  indircctus;  in  and  directus,  from 

1.  Not  straight  or  rectilinear  ;  deviating  from*  a  di- 
rect line  or  course  ;  circuitous.  From  New  York  to 
England  by  Bourdeaux,  is  an  indirect  course. 

2.  Not  direct,  in  a  moral  sense ;  not  tending  to  a 
purpose  by  the  shortest  or  plainest  course,  or  by  the 
obvious,  ordinary  means,  but  obliquely  or  conse- 
quentially ;  by  remote  means  ;  as,  an  indirect  accu- 
sation ;  an  indirect  attack  on  reputation  j  an  indirect 
answer  or  proposal.     Hence, 

3.  Wrong ;  improper.  Shak. 

4.  Not  fair;  not  honest;  tending  to  mislead  or 
deceive. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other.    Tillotson. 

5.  Indirect  tax,  is  a  tax  or  duty  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  an  excise,  customs,  &c. 

IN-DI  REC'TION,  71.      [in  and   direction.]      Oblique 

course  or  means.  Shak. 

2.  Dishonest  practice.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

IN-DI-RE€T'LY,  adv.  Not  in  a  straight  line  or 
course;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  by  direct  means. 

3.  Not  in  express  terms.  He  indirectly  mentioned 
the  subject. 

4.  Unfairly. 

Your  crown  and  kingdom  in/lirectly  held.  Shak. 

IN-DI  RECT'NESS,  71.     Obliquity  ;  devious  course. 
2.  Unfairness  ;  dishonesty.  Mountagu. 

IN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE,  (diz-zcrn'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  dis- 
cernible.] That  can  not  be  discerned  ;  not  visible  or 
perceptible  ;  not  discoverable.  Denham. 

IN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE-NESS,  71.  Incapability  of  being 
discerned.  Hammond. 

IN-DIS-CERN'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
seen  or  perceived. 

IN-DIS-CEItP'I-BLE,  a.     Indiscerptible.     [Obs.] 

More. 

IN-DIS-CERP'I-BLF.  NESS,7i.  The  state  of  not  being 
capable  of  separation  of  constituent  parts. 

IN-DIS-CERP-TI-B1L'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable  of  dissolution,  or  separation  of  parts. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  disccrptible.]  In- 
capable of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution,  or  separa- 
tion of  parts.  Bp.  Butler. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  separation  into  parts. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  disciplinable.] 
That  can  not  be  disciplined  or  subjected  to  discipline  ; 
not  capable  of  being  improved  l>v  discipline.    Hale. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLINE,  71.  Want  of  discipline,  or  instruc- 
tion. Q.  Morris. 

IN-DIS-COV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-a-bl,)  a.  [in  and 
discoverable.]  That  can  not  be  discovered  ;  undis- 
coverable. 

IN-DIS-COV'ER-Y,  71.  [in  and  discovery.]  Want  of 
discovery.     [Unusual.]  Brown. 

IN-DIS-GREET',  a,  [in  and  duscrcet.]  Not  discreet ; 
wanting  in  discretion  ;  imprudent ;  inconsiderate  ; 
injudicious;  as  persons. 

2.  Not  according  to  discretion  or  sound  judgment ; 
as,  indiscreet  behavior. 

IN-DIS-CREET'LY,  adv.  Not  discreetly  ;  without 
prudence;  inconsiderately;  without  hidgment. 

IN-DIS-€RETE',  a.     Not  discrete  or  separated. 

Pownal. 

IN-DIS-€RE"TION,  (-dis-kresh'ttn,)  71.     [in  and  dis- 
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The 


.]      Want  of  discretion  ;    iinpruder 
grossest  vices  pass  under  the  fashionable  name  in- 
discretions. 
IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  indiscriminate.     See 
Discriminate.] 

1.  Undistinguishing;  not  making  any  distinction  ; 
as,  the  indiscriminate  voraciousness  of  a  glutton. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  Not  having  discrimination  ;  confused. 

3.  Undistinguished  or  undii-tingni.-lnble. 
IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.   Without  distinction  ; 

in  confusion. 

IN-DIS-t'.RlM'IN-A-TING,  a.  Not  making  any  dis- 
tinction ;  as,  the  victims  of  an  indiscriminating  spirit 
of  rapine.  Marshall. 

IN-DIS-CRIM-IN-A'TION,  71.  Want  of  discrimina- 
tion or  distinction.  Jefferson. 

IN-DIS-€RIM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Making  no  distinction. 

IN-DIS-eUSS'£D,  (-dis-kust',)  a.    Not  discussed. 

Donne. 

IN-DIS-PENS-A-BIL'I-TY,    n        Tndispensableness. 
dttle  used.]  Skclton. 

■DIS-PENS'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  dispensable.] 
Not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  that  can  not  be  omitted, 
remitted,  or  spared  ;  absolutely  necessary  or  requi- 
site. Air  and  water  are  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
man.    Our  duties  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men  are 

of  indisprnsahlr  obligation 

IN-DfS-PENS'A-BLE  NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  absolutely  necessary. 
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IN-DIS-PERS'£D,  (-dis-perst',)  a.    Not  dispersed. 

IN-DIS-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  indispoeer;  in  and  disposer, 
to  dispose  or  fit.     See  Dispose.] 

1.  To  disincline  ;  to  alienate  the  mind  and  render 
it  averse  or  unfavorable  to  any  thing.  A  love  of 
pleasure  indisposes  the  mind  to  severe  study  and 
steady  attention  to  business.  The  pride  and  selfish- 
ness of  men  indispose  them  to  religious  duties. 

2.  To  render  unfit  ;  to  disqualify  for  its  proper 
functions  ;  to  disorder ;  as,  the  distemperature  of  in- 
disposed organs.  Olanville. 

3.  To  disorder  slightly,  as  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  body. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

4.  To  make  unfavorable  or  disinclined ;  with 
toward. 

The  king  was  sufficiently  in/Jisposed  toward  the  persons,  or  the 
principles  of  Calvin's  disciples.  Clarendon. 

IN-DIS-POS'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Disinclined  ;  averse ;  un 

willing  ;  unfavorable. 

2.  Disordered;  disqualified  for  its  functions  ;  rnfii. 

3.  Slightly  disordered  ;  not  in  perfect  health. 
IN-DIS-POS'ED-NESS,7i.    Disinclination  ;  sligl. aver- 
sion ;  unwillingness;  unfavorahleness. 

2.  Unfitness;  disordered  state. 
IN-DIS-PoS'ING,/;/7r.    Disinclining  ;  render!  some- 
what averse,  unwilling,  or  unfavorable. 
2.  Disordering;  rendering  unfit. 
IN-DIS-PO-SI"TlU.\,  (-po-zish'un,)  71.     [Fr  .  in  and 
disposition.]      Disinclination;    aversion;    v-\ willing- 
ness ;  dislike;  as  the  indisposition  of  men  1.0  submit 
to  severe  discipline ;    an   indisposition   to  abandon 

A  general  ijidisposition  toward  believing.  Alterbury. 

2.  Slight  disorder  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
body;  tendency  to  disease.  Iudi<positiut.  is  a  slight 
defect  of  healthy  action  in  bodily  functions,  rather 
than  settled  or  marked  disease. 

3.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency  or  affin- 
ity ;  as,  the  indisposition  of  two  substances  to.  com- 
bine. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE,a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  disputable.]  Not 
to  be  disputed  ;  incontrovertible  ;  incontestable  ;  too 
evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  Jlddlson. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  indisputable,  or  too  clear  to  admit  of  con- 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLY,  adv.      Without  dispute;    in  a 

manner  or  degree   not  admitting  of   controversy  ; 

unquestionably  ;  without  opposition. 
IN-DIS-POT'ED,   a.     Not  disputed   or  controverted; 

undisputed.  Encyc. 

IN-DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  indissolubility. '  See 

Indissoluble.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  indissoluble,  or  not  capable 
of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied.  Locke. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  a  breach  ; 
perpetuity  of  union,  obligation,  or  binding  force. 

Warburton. 
IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indissolubilis ;  in 
and  dissolubilis,  ('rem  dissoh-o;  As  and  solvo,  to  loosen.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  lique- 
fied, as  by  heat  or  water.  Few  substances  are  abso- 
lutely indissoluble  by  heat ;  many  are  indissoluble  in 
water. 

2.  That  can  not  be  broken  or  rightfully  violated  ; 
perpetually  binding  or  obligatory  ;  as,  an  indissoluble 
league  or  covenant.  The  marriage  covenant  is  in- 
dixsnlublc,  except  in  certain  specified  cases. 

3.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  firm  ;  stable;  as,  indissoluble 
friend-hip  ;  iin/.-s-,  bible  hands  of  love. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable  of  dissolution,  separation,  or  breach;  indis- 
solubility. .  Hale. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  resisting  sep- 
aration ;  firmly  united  beyond  the  power  of  separa- 
tion ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  dissolved  or  broken. 

On  they  move 
Indissoluble/  firm.  Milton. 

IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE,  (-diz-zolv'-,)  a.  [in  and  dis- 
solvable.] That  can  not  be  dissolved  ;  not  capable 
of  being  melted  or  liquefied. 

2.  Indissoluble  ;  that  can  not  be  broken  ;  perpetu- 
ally firm  and  binding  ;  as,  an  indissolvable  bond  of 
union. 

3.  Not  capable  of  separation  into  parts  by  natural 
process. 

IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     Indissolubleness. 

IN-DIS'TAN-CY,  71.  Want  of  distance  or  separation. 
[j3  bad  word,  and  not  used.]  Pearson. 

1N-DIS-TINCT',  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  indistinctus  ;  in  and  dis- 
tinctus.     See  Distinct.] 

1.  Not  distinct  or  distinguishable  ;  not  separate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceptible  by  itself.  The 
parts  of  a  substance  are  indistinct,  when  they  are  so 
blended  that  the  eye  can  not  separate  them,  or  per- 
ceive them  as  separate.  Sounds  are  indistinct,  when 
tne  ear  can  not  separate  them.    Hence, 
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2.  Obscure ;  not  clear ;  confused  ,  as,  indistinct 
ideas  or  notions. 

3.  Imperfect;  faint;  not  presenting  clear  and  well- 
defined  images  ;  as,  indistinct  vision  ;  an  indistinct 
view. 

4.  Not  exactly  discerning.     [Unusual.']        Shi 
IN-DIS-TINGT'I-BLE,  o.    Indistinguishable.    [Little 

used.]  Warton. 

IN-DIS-TING'TION,  n.    Want  of  distinction;  confu 
sion  ;  uncertainty. 

The  indisdncUon  of  many  of  the  same  name  —  hath  made  soml 


2.  Indiscrimination  ;  want  of  distinction.  Sprat. 

3.  Equality  of  condition  or  rank.         Coxe,  Switz. 
IN-DIS-TINCT'LY,  adv.    Without  distinction  or  sep- 
aration ;  as  when  parts  of  a  thing  are  indistinctly 
seen. 

2.  Confusedly  ;   not  clearly ;   obscurely ;  as  when 
ideas  are  indistinctly  comprehended. 

3.  Not  defmii.'ly  ;  not  with  precise  limits ;  as  when 
the  border  of  a  thing  is  indistinctly  marked. 

IN-DIS-TINCT'NESS,  n.     Want  of  distinction  oi 
crimination  ;  confusion  ;  uncertainty. 
2.  Obscurity  ;  faintness  ;    as,  the  indistinctness  of 

IN-D1S-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  (-ting'gwish-a-bl,)  a 
[in  and  distinguishable.]  That  can  not  be  distin- 
guished or  separated  ;  undistinguishable.      Tytler. 

IN-DIS-T1N''GUISH-ING,  a.    Making  no  difference  ; 


doin  from  disturbance  ;  calmness  ;  repose  ;  tranquil 
lity.  Temple. 

IN-DITCH',  v.  t.    To  bury  in  a  ditch.    [Little  used.] 
Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DITE',  v.  U     [L.  indico,  indicium;  in  and  dico,  to 
speakj 

1.  To  compose  ;  to  write ;  to  commit  to  words  in 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites.  Pope. 

2.  To  direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be  uttered  or 
The  late  President  Dwight  indited  his  ser 


written 
mons. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter.  —  Ps.  xlv. 

IN-DITE',  v.  i.     To  compose  an  account  of.     Waller. 
[This  is  from  the  same  original  as  Indict.    The 

different  applications  of  the  word  have  induced 

thors  to  express  each  in  a  different  orthography,  but 

without  good  reason.] 
IN-DIT'ED,  pp.     Composed  ;  written  ;  dictated. 
IN-l'i  f  !•'.'. MLNT,  v.     The  ncl  of  inditing. 
IN-M  l''ER,  7i.     One  who  indites. 
IN-DiT'lNG,  ppr.     Committing  to  words  in  writing 

ilii !  u  oil;  what  shall  be  written. 
IN-Dr-VlD'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  division.  Shall 
IN-DI-VID'ED,  a.     Undivided.  Patrick. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL,  a.     [Fr.  individuel ;    L.  individuus ; 

wtand  dividual,  from  dirido,lo  divide.] 

1.  Not  divided,  or  not  to  be  divided;  single;  one; 

as,  an  individual  man  or  city. 

Under  his  itit.-u  v-i<<  l^t^ii  n-iirn 


2.  Pertaining  to  one  only  ;  as,  individual  labor  or 
exertions. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL,  7i.  A  single  person  or  human  be- 
ing. This  is  the  common  application  of  the  word  ; 
as,  there  was  not  an  individual  present. 

2.  A  single  animal  or  thing  of  any  kind.  But 
this  word,  as  a  noun,  is  applied  particularly  to  hu- 
man beings. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL-ISM,  tj.  The  state  of  individual  in- 
terest, or  .attachment  to  the  interest  of  individuals, 
in  preference  to  the  common  interest  of  society. 

IN-DI-VID-U.-AL'1-TY,  n.  Separate  or  distinct  ex- 
istence ;  a  state  of  oneness.  Arbuthnot. 

IN-DI-  VID -U.-AL-1-ZX'TION,  n.  The  act  of  individ- 
ualizinjr ;  the  state  of  being  individualized. 

IN-DI- VID'U-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  distinguish  ;  to  se- 
lect or  mark  as  an  individual,  or  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a  person  from  others.      Drake. 

IN-DI-VID'Q-AL-IZ-ED,  pp.  Distinguished  as  a  par- 
ticular person  or  thing.  Drake. 

IN-DI-VID'U.-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Distinguishing  as  an 
individual. 

IN-DI-VID'II-AL-LY,  adv.  Separately  ;  by  itself;  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Thirty  men  will  unitedly 
accomplish  what  eacli  of  them  individually  can  not 
perform. 

2.  With  separate  or  distinct  existence. 

How  Bhould  that  subsist  solitary  by  itself,  which  hath  no  sub- 
stance, but  individually  the  very  same  whereby  others 
subsist  with  it  I  Hooker. 

3.  Inseparably  ;  incommunicably. 

Omniscience  —an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 
Haketsill 

IN-DI-VID'tJ-ATE,  a.    Undivided. 
IN-DI-VID'IJ-aTE,  o.  t.    To  make  single  ;  to  distin- 
guish from  others  of  the  species. 

Life  is  indivi<t«ntr'l  tin.'  infmin-  numbers,  that  have  their  distinct 
seuse  and  pleasure.  More. 
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2.  The  act  of  separating  into  individuals  by  analy- 
sis. Etymol.  Vocabulary. 

IN-DI-VID-TJ'I-TY,  n.  Separate  existence.  [JVot 
used.] 

IN-DI-VIN'I-TY,  n.    Want  of  divine  power.    Brown. 

IN-DI-VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Indivisible.]  Tin 
state  or  property  of  being  indivisible.  Locke. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE,   a.      [in  and   divisible.       See  Di 

VIDE. 

That  can  not  be  divided,  separated,  or  broken  ;  not 
separable  into  parts.  Perhaps  the  particles  of  matter, 
however  small,  can  not  he  considered  as  indivisible. 
The  mind  or  soul  must  be  indivisible.  A  mathemati- 
cal point  is  indivisible. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE,  n.    In  geometry,   indivisibles  are 
the  elements  or  principles,  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
small,  into  which  a  body  or  figure  may  be  resolved. 
Barlow. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    Indivisibility,  which  see. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  di- 
vision. 

IN-DI- VIS'ION,  7i.    A  state  of  being  not  divided. 
More. 

IN'DO-BRIT'ON,  n.  A  person  born  in  India,  one  of 
whose  parents  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.   Malcom. 

IN-DO'CI-BLE  or  IN-DOC'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  doci- 
ble  ;  L.  doceo,  to  teach.] 

1.  Unteachable ;  not  capable  of  being  taught,  or 
not  easily  instructed  ;  dull  in  intellect.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Intractable,  as  a  beast. 
IN-DO'CI-BLE-NESS  or  IN-DOC'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  In- 

docility.  Taylor. 

IN-Do'ClLE  or  IN-DOC'iLE,  a.  [Fr.;  L.  indocilis .. 
in  and  docilis ;  docco,  to  teach.] 

1.  Not  teachable ;  not  easily  instructed  ;  dull. 

Bentley. 

2.  Intractable,  as  a  beast. 
IN-DO-CIL'1-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  indocilitd.] 

1.  Unteachableness  ;  dullness  of  intellect. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Intractableness,  as  of  a  beast. 
IN-DOC'TRIN-ATE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  endoctriner ;  L.  in  and 

doctrina,  learning.] 
To  teach  ;  to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles. 


IN-DOC'TRIN-A-TED,  pp.  Taught;  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  any  science. 

IN-DOC'TRIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Teaching;  instructing 
in  principles  or  rudiments. 

IN-DOC-TRIN-A'TION,  71.    Instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments and  principles  of  any  science  ;  information. 
Broion. 

IN'DO-LENCE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  iiulolentia ;  in  and  do- 
leo,  to  be  pained.] 

1.  Literally,  freedom  from  pain.  Burnet. 

2.  Habitual  idleness;  indisposition  to  labor ;  lazi- 
ness; inaction,  or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind, 
proceeding  from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil.  In- 
dolence, like  laziness,  implies  a  constitutional  or  ha- 
bitual love  of  ease  ;  idleness  does  not. 

IN'DO-LENT,  o.t  [Fr.]  Habitually  idle  or  indisposed 
to  labor  ;  lazy  ;  listless  ;  sluggish  ;  indulging  in  ease  ; 
applied  to  persons. 

2.  Inactive ;  idle  ;  as,  an  indolent  life. 

3.  Free  from  pain  ;  as,  an  indolent  tumor. 
IN-DO-LENT-LY,  adv.  In  habitual  idleness  and  ease ; 

without  action,  activity,  or  exertion  ;  lazily. 

Oalm  and  serene  you  indolendy  sit.  Addison. 

IN-DOM'I-TA-BLE,  a.    [L.  in  and   domo,  to  tame.] 
That  can  not  be  subdued ;  irrepressible ;  untamable. 
Herbert. 
IN-DOMPT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  in  and  dompter,  L.  domo, 
to  tame.] 

Not  to  he  subdued.     [Unusual.]  Tuoke. 

IN-DORS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  indorsed,  assigned, 

and  made  payable  to  order. 
IN-DORSE',  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  dorsum.,  the  back.] 

1.  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or  written  in- 
strument ;  as,  to  indorse,  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  ; 
to  indorse  a  receipt  or  assignment  on  a  bill  or  note. 
Hence, 

2.  To  assign  by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  of  a 
note  or  bill ;  to  assign  or  transfer  by  indorsement. 
The  bill  was  indorsed  to  the  bank. 

3.  To  give  sanction  or  currency  to  ;  as,  to  indorse 
a  statement  or  the  opinions  of  another.     [Modern.] 

To  indorse  in  blank  ;  to  write  a  name  only  on  a  note 

or  bill,  leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled  by  the  holder. 
IN-DORS'£D,(in-dorst',)p:D.ora.  Written  on  the  back ; 

assigned  ;  sanctioned. 
IN-DOR-SEE',  71.    The  person  to  whom  a  note  01  bill 

is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement. 
IN-DORSE'MENT,  71.    The  act  of  writing  on  the  back 

of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  written  instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note, 
bill,  or  other  paper,  as  a  name,  an  order  for  payment, 
the  return  of  an  officer,  or  the  verdict  of  a  grand 
jury. 

3.  Sanction  or  support  given,  as  the  indorsement  of 
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and  who,  by  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes  him- 
self liable  to  pav  the  note  or  bill. 
IN-DORS'ING,h»-.   Writing  on  the  back ;  assigning; 


IN'DRAUGHT,  (in'draft,)  li.  [in  and  draught.]  An 
opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land  ;  an  inlet.  [Obs.] 
Raleglu 

IN'DRAWN,  a.    Drawn  in. 

IN-DRENCH',  v.  t.  [in  and  drench.]  To  overwhelm 
with  water ;  to  drown  ;  to  drench.  Shak. 

IN-DRENCH'£D,  (in-drencht',)  pp.  Overwhelmed 
with  water. 

IN-Du'BI-OUS,  a.  [L.  indnbius;  in  and  dubius,  doubt- 
ful.] 

1.  Not  dubious  or  doubtful ;  certain. 

2.  Not  doubting  ;  unsuspecting;  as, indubious  con 
fidence.  Harvey. 

IN-Dfj'BI-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indubitabilis  ;  in 
and  dubitabilis,  from  dubito,  to  doubt.] 

Not  to  be  doubted  ;  unquestionable  ;  evident ;  ap- 
parently certain  ;  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.   Watts. 

IN-Du'BI-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  indubita- 
ble. Ash. 

IN-DO'BI-TA-BLY,  adv.  Undoubtedly  ;  unquestion- 
ably ;  in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt.  Sprat. 

IN-Dfj'BI-TATE,  a.     [L.  indubitatus.] 

Not  questioned  ;  evident ;  certain.     [JVot  used.] 

IN-DuCE',  v.  t.  [L.  induco ;  in  and  duco,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
induire ;  It.  indurrc.] 

1.  To  lead,  as  by  persuasion  or  argument ;  to  pre- 
vail on  ;  to  incite  ;  to  influence  by  motives.  The 
emperor  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
test. 

2.  To  produce  by  influence. 

As  this  belief  is  aLsolue-ly  n<>o  ss-iry  for  all  mankind,  the  evi- 
d.  ncel'.r  in'ixnn*  it  luu.-l  I  ■-  <>;  tint  u.aore  as  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  all  species  of  men.  Forbes. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  on  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  a  fever 
induced  by  extreme  fatigue.  The  revolution  in 
France  has  induced  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
property. 

4.  To  introduce  ;  to  bring  into  view. 

The  poet  may  be  seen  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first  Iliad. 
.Po;e. 

5.  To  offer  by  way  of  induction  or  inference.  [JVot 
used.]  Brown. 

6.  In  electricity,  to  transmit  an  electric  influence 
through  a  non-comliictiioi  medium  without  any  ap- 
parent communication  of  a  spark. 

IN-DuC'-ED,  (in-dust',)  pp.  Persuaded  by  motives 
influenced  ;  produced  .  caused. 

IN-DUCE' MENT,  71. t  Motive;  any  thing  that  leads 
the  mind  to  will  or  to  act ;  any  argument,  reason,  or 
fact,  that  tends  to  persuade  or  influence  the  mind. 
The  love  of  ease  is  an  inducement  to  idleness.  The 
love  of  money  is  an  inducement  to  industry  in  good 
men,  and  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  in  the  bad. 

2.  In  law,  a  statement  of  facts  introducing  other 
material  facts. 

IN-DOC'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  induces,  persuades, 
or  influences. 

IN-DO'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  induced ;  that  may 

be  offered  by  induction.  Brown. 

2.  That  may  be  caused.  Barrow. 

IN-DuC'ING,  ppr.  Leading  or  moving  by  reason  or 
arguments;  persuading;  producing;  causing ;  trans- 
mitting electrical  influence  through  anon-conducting 
medium. 

IN-DUCT',  v.  t.  [L.  inductus,  from  induco ;  in  and  du- 
co, to  lead.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  in  or  introduce.     Hence, 

2.  Appropriately,  to  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or 
office  ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living,  or  of  any  other  office,  with  the  customary 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Clerks  or  parsons  are  t'n- 
ductcd  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch- 
deacon, who  usually  issues  a  precept  to  other  cler- 
gymen to  perform  the  duty.  In  the  United  States, 
certain  civil  officers,  and  presidents  of  colleges,  are 
inducted  into  office  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

IN-DUCT'ED,  pp.  Introduced  into  office  with  the 
usual  formalities. 

IN-DUCTILE,  a.  [in  and  ductile.]  Not  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  threads,  as  a  metal.  [See  Duc- 
tile.] 

IN-DUC-TIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  induc- 
tile. 


IN-DUG'TION,  7i.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  inductio.     See  In- 

1.  Literally,  a  bringing  in  ;  introduction  ;  entrance. 
Hence, 

2.  The  bringing  forward  of  particulars  or  individ- 
ual cases,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  general  con- 
clusion. 

3.  A  kind  of  argument  which  infers  respecting  a 
whole  class  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
one  or  more  individuals  of  that  class.       Whately. 

This  is  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon,  and  is  the 
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direct  reverse  of  logical  deduction.  It  ascends  from 
the  parts  to  the  who.e,  and  forms,  from  the  genera] 
analogy  of  nature,  or  soecia!  presumptions  in  the 
case,  conclusions  wlitcu  nave  greater  or  'ess  degrees 
of  force,  and  whicn  may  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened by  subsequent  experience.  It  relates  to  actual 
existences,  as  in  physical  science,  or  the  concerns  of 
life.  ufJivrnon  dnwcends  liom  the  whole  to  some  in- 
c.Mitied  pan  ,  its  inferences  are  necessary  conclusions 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  being  merely  the 
mental  recognition  of  some  particular,  as  included 
contained  in  something  general. 

4.  The  inference  of  some  general  truth  from  all  the 
particulars  embraced  under  it,  as  legitimated  by  the 
laws  of  thought,  and  abstracted  from  the  conditions 
of  any  particular  matter.  This  may  be  called  meta- 
physical induction,  and  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  illations  of  physics,  spoken  of 
above 

5.  The  conclusion  or  inference  drawn  from  a  pro- 
cess of  induction. 

6.  The  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice 
or  giving  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living;  oi 
the  introduction  of  a  person  into  an  office  by  the  usu- 
al forms  and  ceremonies.  Induction  is  applied  to  the 
introduction  of  officers,  only  when  certain  oaths  are 
to  be  administered  or  other  formalities  are  to  be  ob- 
served, which  are  intended  to  confer  authority  or 
give  dignity  to  the  transaction.  In  Great  Britain,  in- 
duction is  used  lor  iriving  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
offices.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to  the  for- 
mal introduction  of  civil  officers,  and  the  higher  offi- 
cers of  colleges. 

7.  In  electricity,  an  influence  exerted  by  an  electri- 
fied body  through  a  non-conducting  medium,  without 
any  apparent  communication  of  a  spark.  Thus  elec- 
trical attractions  and  repulsions  may  be  transmitted 
by  induction  through  glass,  although  no  spark  can 
pass  through  such  a  medium.  Olmsted. 

8.  In  old  plays,  an  introductory  scene,  leading  to 
the  main  action,  as  the  episode  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Tinker,  in  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Toone. 
IN-DUCTION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  induction. 

Maunder. 
IN-DUCT'IYE,  a.    Leading  or  drawing  ;  with  to. 

Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause. 

They  may  be  inductive  of  credibility.     [Unusual]  Hale. 

3.  Leading  to  inferences  ;  proceeding  by  induction  ; 
employed  in  drawing  conclusions  from  premises ;  as, 
inductive  reasoning. 

IN-DUGT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  induction  or  inference. 

IN-DUCT'OR,  n.  The  person  who  inducts  another 
into  an  office  or  benefice. 

IN-DuE',  (in-du',)  v.  t.  [L.  induo  ,•  Gr.  tviva  ;  Fr.  en- 
duire.  This  word  coincides  nearly  in  signification 
with  endow,  that  is,  to  put  on,  to  furnish.  Duo  is  ev- 
idently a  contracted  word.] 

1    To  put  on  something  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ;  as, 
to  indue  matter  with  forms,  or  man  with  intelligence. 
2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  with  ;  to  endow. 

IN-DO'ED,  (in-dude',)  pp.     Clothed  ;  invested. 

IN-DuE'MENT,  (in-du'ment,)  n.  A  putting  on ;  en- 
dowment. Mountagu. 

IN-Du'ING,  ppr.     Investing  ;  putting  on. 

IN-DULGE',  (in-dulj',)  v.  t.f[L.  indulgco.  This  word 
is  compound,  but  the  primitive,  simple  verb  is  not 
known,  nor  the  radical  sense.  II' allied  to  G.  and  D. 
dulden,  to  bear,  to  tolerate,  it  is  from  the  root  of  L. 
tolero.  J 

1.  To  permit  to  be  or  to  continue  ;  to  sutler ;  not 
to  restrain  or  oppose  ;  as,  to  indulge  sloth  ;  to  indulge 
the  passions  ;  to  indulge  pride,  selfishness,  or  inclina- 
tions. 

2.  To  gratify,  ve gatively ;  not  to  check  or  restrain 
the  will,  appetite,  or  desire  ;  as,  to  indulge  children 
in  amusements. 

3.  To  gratify,  positively ;  to  grant  something,  not  of 
right,  but  as  a  favor ;  to  grant  in  compliance  with 
wishes  or  desire. 

,em,  one  dim  ray  of  li^ht 

Pope. 
nor; 
wishes  of;  to  withhold  restraint  from 
It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  that  if  the  matter  of 
indulgence  is  a  single  thing,  it  has  with  before  it ;  if 
it  is  a  habit,  it  has  in.    He  indulged  himself  with  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  he  indulges  himself  in  sloth  or  intem- 
perance. 
INDULGE',  (in-du.j',)  v.  i.    To  permit  to  enjoy  or 
practice ;  or  to  yield  to  the  enjoyment  or  practice  of, 
without  restraint  or  control ;  as,  to  indulge  in  sin,  or 
in  sensual  pleasure.    This  form  of  expression  is  ellip- 
tical, a  pronoun  being  omitted  ;  as,  to  indulge  myself 
or  himself. 
Most  men 

2.  To  yield ;  to  comply ;  to  be  favorable.    [Little 
vsed.) 
IN-DULG'.ED,  pp.    Permitted   to  be  and  to  operate 
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without  check  or  control;   as,  love  of  pleasure  in- 
dulged to  excess. 

2.  Gratified  ;  yielded  to  ;  humored  in  wishes  or  de- 
sires ,  as,  a  child  indulged  by  his  parents. 

3.  Granted. 

INDULGENCE,  j  7i.  Free  permission  to  the  nppe- 
IN-DUL'GEN-CY, )  tites,  humor,  desires,  passions, 
or  will,  to  act  or  operate  ;  forbearance  of  restraint  or 
control.  How  many  children  are  ruined  by  indul- 
gence.I  Indulgence  is  not  kindness  or  tenderness,  but 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  one  or  the  other,  or  of  negli- 
gence. 
2.  Gratification;  as,  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  of  ap- 
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gatory  ;  absolution  from  the  censures  of  the  church 
i  all  transgressions. 


If  all   these  gTacious  vndulgenaet 

must  peruth  in  our  folly. 

4.  In  the  Roman   Catholic  church,  remission  of  the 

punishment  due  to  sins,   granted   by  the   pope  or 

church,  and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from 

T 
and  fn 
IN-DUL'GENT,  a.  Yielding  to  the  wishes,  desires, 
humor,  or  appetites  of  those  under  one's  care  ;  co 
pliant;  not  opposing  or  restraining;  as,  an  indulg 
parent. 

2.  Mild;  favorable;  not  severe;  as,  the  indulgent 
censure  of  posterity.  Waller. 

3.  Gratifying;  favoring;  with  of. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease.  Dryden. 

IN-DUL-GEN'TIAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  indulgences 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  [Not  well  authorized.'] 
Brevint. 
IN-DUL'GENT-LY,  adv.    With  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment. Hammond. 
2.  Mildly ;  favorably  ;  not  severely. 
IN-DULG'ER,  n.     One  who  indulges.        Mountagu. 
IN-DULG'ING,  ppr.    Permitting  to  enjoy  or  to  prac- 
tice ;  gratifying. 
IN-DLLT',     )  n.    [Fr. ;  It.  indulto,  a  pardon  ;  L.  in- 
LN-DUi/r'O,  \      dultus,  indulged.] 

1.  A  privilege  or  exemption.  Johnson. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  privilege  granted 
by  the  pope,  to  certain  persons,  of  doing  or  obtaining 
something  contrary  to  established  rule  or  law. 

3.  In  Spain,  a  duty,  tax,  or  custom,  paid  to  the  king 
for  all  goods  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  the 
galleons.  Encyc.  Brit. 

IN-DCPLI-GATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  duplicatus.] 

In  botany,  having  the  margins  bent  abruptly  in- 
ward, and  the  external  face  of  these  edges  applied 
to  each  other  without  any  twisting,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Clematis.  Lindley. 
IN'DU-RATE,  v.  i.  [L.  induro  ;  in  and  duro,  to  hard- 
en.] 

To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden  or  become  hard.     Clay 
indurates  by  drying,  and  by  extreme  heat. 
IN'DU-RaTE,  v.  t.     To  make  hard.    Extreme  heat  in- 
durates clay.     Some  fossils  are  indurated  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

2.  To  make  unfeeling ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility ; 
to  render  obdurate  ;  as,  to  indurate  the  heart. 

Goldsmith. 
IN'DU-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Hardened  ;   made  obdu- 

IN'DU-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Hardening;  rendering  insen- 
sible. 

IN-DU-Ra'TION,  n.  The  act  of  hardening,  or  process 

of  growing  hard.  Bacon. 

2.  Hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy.  Decay  of  Fiety. 

IN-DO'SIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [L.  indusia.] 

Composed  of  or  containing  the  petrified  cases  of 
the  larves  of  certain  inserts  ;  as,  indnsud  limestone. 

IN-DO'SI-UM,  (-she-um,)  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  a  col- 
lection of  hairs  upon  the  style  of  a  flower,  united 
into  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  inclosing  the  stigma,  as 
in  the  Qoodeniacea.  Lindley. 

2.  A  superincumbent  portion  of  cuticle  continuing 
to  cover  the  sori  of  ferns  when  they  are  mature. 
Lindley. 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL,  a.  Consisting  in  industry ;  pertain- 
ing to  industry. 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL-LY,  adv.  With  reference  to  indus- 
try. 

IN-DUS'TRI-OUS,  a.     [L.  industrius,  from  industria.] 

1.  Diligent  in  business  or  study  ;  constantly,  reg- 
ularly, or  habitually  occupied  in  business;  assiduous  ; 
opposed  to  Slothful  and  Idle. 

commonly  friendly  to  the  estab- 
Temple. 

2.  Diligent  in  a  particular  pursuit,  or  to  a  particular 
end  ;  opposed  to  Remiss  or  Slack  ;  as,  industrious  to 
accomplish  a  journey,  or  to  reconcile  contending 
parties. 

3.  Given  to  industry;  characterized  by  diligence ; 
as,  an  industrious  life. 

4.  Careful ;  assiduous,  as,  the  industrious  applica- 
tion of  knowing  men.  Watts. 

IN-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  habitual  diligence  ; 
with  steady  application  of  the  powers  of  body  or  of 
mind. 
2.  Diligently  ;  assiduously  ;  with  care ;  applied  to 
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a  particular  purpose.  He  attempted  industriaium  u» 
make  peace.     He  industriously  conceH.e-d  \.t  name 

IN'DUS-TRY,  ».t  [L.  industria:  Fr.  m.du.-  ,t.  This 
is  a  compound  word,  and  the  root  piooably  of  thi. 
Class  Ds.j 

Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment,  eitbei 
bodilv  or  mental  ;  steady  attention  to  busjness 
assiduity;  opposed  to  Sloth  and  Idleness.  We 
are  directed  to  take  lessons  of  industry  from  the  bee 
Industry  pays  debts,  while  idleness  or  despair  wil 
increase  them. 

IN'DWELL-ER,  n.    An  inhabitant.  Spenser 

LN'DWELL-ING,  a.  [in  and  dwelling.]  Dwellint 
within  ;  remaining  in  the  heart,  even  after  it  is  re 
newed  ;  as,  indwelling  sin. 

Owen.    Macknight.    Milner. 

IN'DWELL-ING,  n.  Residence  within,  or  in  th. 
heart  or  soul. 

IN-E'BRI-ANT,  a.     [See  Inebriate.]     Intoxicating 

IN-E'BRI-ANT  n.  Any  thing  that  intoxicates,  aw 
opium.  Encyc 

IN-E'BRI-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  inebrio,  inebriatus  ;  in  ana 
ebrio,  to  intoxicate  ;  cbrius,  soaked,  drenched,  drunk 
en.  The  Latin  ebrius  is  contracted  from  cbrigus  or 
ebregus,  as  appears  from  the  Spanish  embriagar,  to 
intoxicate  ;  embr/tigo,  inebriated  ;  It.  briaco,  drunk  ; 
imbriacarc,  imbriacarsi.  The  sense  is,  to  wash  or 
drench,  and  it  is  evidently  from  the  common  root  of 
the  Gr.  ffpcxio,  to  water  or  irrigate.     See  Rain.] 

1.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate.  Sandys. 

2.  To  disorder  the  senses  ;  to  stupefy,  or  to  make 
furious  or  frantic  ;  to  produce  effects  like  those  of 
liquor,  which  are  various  in  different  constitutions. 

IN-E'BRI-ATE,  v.  i.    To  be  or  become  intoxicated. 

IN-E'BRI-ATE,  n.    An  habitual  drunkard. 

Some  inebriate*  huve  their  piroxvinis  ot"  in.  briery  terminated  by 
much  p:d.-  iiriin',  pruln.-i-  swrib,  &c.  Darwin. 

IN-e'BRI-a-TED,  pp.    Intoxicated. 

IN-E'BRI-A-TING,jyrr.    Making  drunk  ;  intoxicating. 

IN-E'BRI-A-TING,  a.  Having  intoxicating  qualities  ; 
tendinc  to  intoxicate  ;  as,  imbrtating  liquors. 

IN-E-BRI-A'TION,  n.f  Drunkenness  ;  intoxication. 
Brown. 

IN-E-BRI'E-TY,  71.    Drunkenness;  intoxication. 

Darwin. 

IN-ED'IT-ED,  a.     [in  and  edited.]     Unpublished. 

Warton. 

IN-EF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Unspeakableness. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ineffubilis ;  in  and 
eff'abilis,  from  effor,  to  speak.] 

Unspeakable  ;  unutterable ;  that  can  not  he  ex- 
pressed in  words  ;  usually  in  a  good  sense  ,•  as,  the 
ineffable  joys  of  heaven  ;  the  ineffable  glories  of  the 
Deity. 

IN-EF'FA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unspeakableness  ;  quality 
of  being  unutterable.  Scott. 

IN-EF'FA-BLY,r«Z".  Unspeakably;  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  expressed  in  words.  Milton. 

IN-EF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  effaced. 

IN-EF-FACE'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  effaceable. 

IN-EF-FE€T'IVE,  a.  [in  and  effective.]  Not  effect- 
ive ;  not  producing  any  effect,  or  the  eflcct  intended  ; 
inefficient ;  useless. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit,  is  a  dead   and  infective 
letter.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  able  ;  not  competent  to  the  service  intend- 
ed ;  as,  ineffective  troops  ;  ineff.ctwe  force. 

3.  Producing  no  effect. 
IN-EF-FECT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Without  effect ;   ineffi- 

IN-EF-FECT'II-AL,  a.t  [«n  and  effectual.]  Not  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effect,  or  not  able  to  produce  its 
effect;  inefficient;  weak;  as,  an  ineffectual  remedy; 
the  Spaniards  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce 
Gibraltar.     [See  Inefficacious.] 

IN-EF-FECT'q-AL-LY,  adv.       Without    effect;    in 

IN-EF-FECT'U-AL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  effect,  or  of 
power  to  produce  it ;  inetficacy. 

James  sneaks  of  the  bu-ffeclualncc*  of  some  men's  devotion. 
Wake. 
I  effervescence.] 
effervescing. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CENT,  a.  Not  effervescing,  or  not 
susceptible  of  effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES-CI-BIL'I-TY,  71.     The  quality  of  not 
effervescing,  or  not  beino  oit-eeptiMe  of  effervescence. 
Ku-wan. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  effer- 
vescence. 

IN-EF-FI-€a'CIOUS,  a.  [It.  and  Fr.  inefficacc ;  L. 
inefficax  ,■  in  and  efjicaz,  efficto,  to  effect ;  ex  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

Not  efficacious ;  not  having  power  to  produce  the 
effect  desired,  or  the  proper  effect ;  of  inadequate 
power  or  force. 

Ineffectual,  says  Johnson,  rather  denotes  an  actual 
failure,  and  inefficacious,  an  habitual  impotence  to 
any  effect.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  ob- 
served, nor  can  it  be  ;  for  we  can  not  always  know 
whether  means  are  inefficacious,  till  experiment  has 
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proved  them  ineffectual ;  nor  even  then,  for  we  can 
not  be  certain  that  the  failure  of  means  to  produce 
an  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  habitual  want  of  pow- 
er, or  to  accidental  and  temporary  causes.  Ineffi- 
cacious is   therefore   sometimes  synonymous  with 

IN-EF-FI-eA'ClOUS  Ul    id*     Without  efficacy  or 

effect. 
IN-EF-FI-Ga'CiOUS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  power  to 

produce  the  effect,  or  want  of  effect. 
IN-EF'Fl-GA-CY,  n,     [in  and  efficacy,  L.  efficacia.] 

1.  Want  of  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper 
effect ;  inefficiency  ;  as,  the  incfficacy  of  medicines  or 
of  means. 

2.  Ineffectualness ;  failure  of  effect. 
IN-EF-FI"CIEN-CY,  n.      [in  and  efficiency.]     Want 

of  power  or  exertion  of  power  to  produce  the  effect ; 

inefficacy. 
IN  EF-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.      [in  and  efficient.] 

Not  efficient ;  not  producing  the  effect ;  inefficacious. 
2.  Not  active  ;  effecting  nothing  ;  us,  an  inefficient 

force.  Chesterfield. 

IN-EF-FI"CIENT-LY,  adv.     Ineffectually;    without 

effect. 


IN-E-LAS'TIG,  a.  [in  and  elastic.]  Not  elastic; 
wanting  elasticity  ;  unelastic. 

IN-E-LAS-TIC'I-TY,  n.  The  absence  of  elasticity  ; 
the  want  of  elastic  power. 

IN-EL'E-GANCE,    )  n.     [See  Inelegant.]     Want  of 

IN-EL'E-GAN-CY,  j  elegance;  want  of  beauty  or 
polish  in  language,  composition,  or  manners ;  want 
of  symmetry  or  ornament  in  building ;  want  of  deli- 
cacy in  coloring,  &c. 

IN-EL'E-GANT,  a.  [L.  inelegant ;  in  and  elegans, 
from  the  root  of  eligo,  to  choose.] 

Not  elegant ;  wanting  beauty  or  polish,  as  lan- 
guage, or  refinement,  as  manners;  wanting  symme- 
try or  ornament,  as  an  edifice  ;  in  short,  wanting  in 
any  thing  which  correct  taste  requires. 

IN-EL'E-GANT-LY,  adv.  In  an  inelegant  or  unbe- 
coming manner  ;  coarsely  ;  roughly.      Chesterfield. 

IN-EL-I-G1-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  ineligible.]  Incapaci- 
ty of  being  elected  to  an  office. 

2.  State  or  quality  of  not  being  worthy  of  choice. 

IN-EL'I-GMSLE,  a.  [in  and  eligible.]  Not  capable  of 
being  elected  to  an  office. 

2.  Not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred ;  not 
expedient. 

IN-EL'I-GI-BLY,  adv.    In  an  ineligible  manner. 

IN-EL'O-aUENT,  a.  [in  and  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent ; 
not  speaking  with  fluency,  propriety,  grace,  and  pa- 
thos ;  not  persuasive  ;  used  of  persons. 

2.  Not  fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic  ;  not  persuasive  ; 
as  language  or  composition.  Milton. 

IN-EL'O-CilJENT-LY,  ado.     Without  eloquence. 

IN-E-LUCT'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  meluctabilis.] 

Not  to  be  resisted  by  struggling  ;  not  to  be  over- 
come.    [Not  used.]  .     Pearson. 

IN-E-LOD'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  eludible.]  That  can  not 
be  eluded  or  defeated.  Olanville. 

IN-EM'BRY-ON-ATE,  a.     Not  formed  in  embryo. 

IN-E-NAR'RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  inenarrabllis.] 
That  can  not  be  narrated  or  told. 

ENJ-EPT',  a.     [L.  ineptus;  in  and  nptus,  fit,  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unfit ;  unsuitable.     Woodward. 

2.  Improper  ;  unbecoming  ;  foolish.  More. 
IN-EPT'I-TUDE,  )i.     Unfitness;    inaptitude  ;  unsuit- 

ableness  ;  as,  an  iarpt  tude  to  motion.       Jirbuthnot. 
IN-EPT'LY,  adv.     Unfitly  ;  unsuitably  ;  foolishly. 

Olanville. 
IN-EPT'NESS,  n.     Unfitness.  More. 

IN-E'UUAL,  a.     [in  and  equal.]     Unequal ;  uneven  ; 

various.     [Little  used.]  Shenstone. 

IN-E-QUAL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ineequalitas  ;  in  and  mqualis, 

equal  ;  Fr.  inegalite.] 

1.  Difference  or  want  of  equality  in  degree,  quan- 
tity, length,  or  quality  of  any  kind  ;  the  state  of  not 
having  equal  measure,  degree,di  in  en  sions,  or  amount ; 
as,  an  inequality  in  size  or  stature  ;  an  inequality  of 
numbers  or  of  power;  inequality  of  distances  or  of 

2.  Unevenness  ;  want  of  levelness;  the  alternate 
rising  and  falling  of  a  surface  ;  as,  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  marble  slab. 

3.  Disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose  ;  inade- 
quacy ;  incompetency;  as,  the  inequality  of  terrestrial 
things  to  the  wants  of  a  rational  soul. 

4.  Diversity  ;  want  of  uniformity  in  different  times 
or  places  ;  as,  the  inequality  of  air  or  temperature. 

5.  Difference  of  rank,  station,  or  condition  ;  as, 
the  inequalities  of  men  in  society  ;  inequalities  of  rank 
or  property. 

6.  In  astronomy,  an  irregularity  or  deviation  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion.  Brande. 

IN-E-aUI-DIS'TANT,  a.    Not  being  equally  distant. 

Say. 
IN-E-QUI-LAT'ER-AL,  o.    Having  unequal  sides. 
Say. 
IJV  E-Q.UI-IJB' RI-O,  PL  ]    In  an  even  poise. 
IN-EU'UI  TABLE,  (-ek'we-ta-bl,)  a.    [in  and  equita- 
ble.]   Not  equitable ;  not  just. 
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IN-E'QUI-VALVE,  )    a.       Having     unequal 

IN-E-QUI-VALV'lJ-LAR,   j       valves,  as  the   shell 

of  an  oyster. 
IN-E-RAP'1-GA  BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  eradicated. 

Chanmng. 
IN-E-RAD'I-CA  BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  eradica- 
te. 

IN-ER-GET'IG,         t        u  ™ „„. 

IN-ER-GET'ie^AL,  \  *    Hav,nS  n0  enet& 
IN-ER-GET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Without  energy. 

tN-ERM'OUS,  i  a     [Ll  inermis  i  in  and  armai  arm30 
Unarmed  ;   destitute  of   prickles  or  thorns,  as  a 
leaf ;  a  botanical  word.  Martyn. 

IN-ER-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inerrable.]  Exemp- 
tion from  error,  or  from  the  possibility  of  erring ;  in- 
fallibility. King  Charles. 

lN-ER'RA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  err.]  That  can  not  err ; 
exempt  from  error  or  mistake  ;  infallible.    Hammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Exemption  from  error ;  in- 
errability.  Hammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLY,  adv.  With  security  from  error  ;  in- 
fallibly. 

IN-ER-RAT'IC,  a.  [in  and  erratic]  Not  erratic  or 
wandering  ;  fixed.  Pans.  Trans. 

IN-ER'RING-LY,  adv.  Without  error,  mistake,  or 
deviation.  Olanville. 

IN-ERT',  a.  t  [L.  triers ;  in  and  ars,  art.  The  English 
sense  is  drawn  not  from  art,  but  from  the  primary 
sense,  strength  or  vigorous  action.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of 
active  resistance  to  motion  impressed  ;  as,  matter  is 

2.  Dull ;  sluggish  ;  very  slow  to  act ;  indisposed  to 
move  or  act.  Thomson. 

IN-ER'TIA,  (in-er'sha,)  n.     [L.]     A  property  of  mat- 
ter by  which  it  tends  to  preserve  a  state  of  rest  when 
still,  and  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  when  mov- 
ing. Bigelow. 
2.  Inertness;  indisposition  to  move. 

IN-ER'TION,  78.  Want  of  activity  ;  want  of  action 
or  exertion. 

These  viclssif i el. -s  if  f--x..r!lnn  nivl  uirjtif.n  nf  the  arterial  system 
constitute  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  fever.  Darwin. 

IN-ERT'I-TUDE,  n.  The  state  of  being  inert,  or  a 
tendency  to  remain  quiescent  till  impelled  by  exter- 
nal force  to  move.  Good. 


IN-ERT'NESS,  ?i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inert,  or  destitute  of  the  power  to  move  per  se.    [See 

2.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ;  habitual  indispo- 
sition to  action  or  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

IN-ES'CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  inesco.] 
To  bait ;  to  lay  a  bait  for. 

IN-ES'Ga-TED,  pp.     Baited. 

IN-ES-Ga'TION,  n.     The  act  of  baiting.    Hallywell. 

7JV  ES'SE.  [L.]  In  being;  actually  existing;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  posse,  or  in  potentia,  which  denote 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

IN-ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.     Not  essential  ;  unessential. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLE,  a.     [L.  iiimstlmabilis.    See  Esti- 

1.  That  can  not  be  estimated  or  computed ;  as,  an 
inestimable  sum  of  money. 

2.  Too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated  ;  being 
above  all  price ;  as,  inestimable  rights.  The  privi- 
leges of  American  citizens,  civil  and  religious,  are 
inestimable. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  esti- 
mated or  rated. 
IN-E-Va'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  evaded. 

Ee.  Rev. 
IN-EV'I-DENCE,  n.    Want  of  evidence ;  obi 
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rity. 


IN-EV'I-DENT,  a.     [in  and  evident.]     Not  evident ; 
not  clear  or  obvious  ;  obscure.  Brown. 

IN-EV-I-TA-B1L'I-TY,  n.     [from  inevitable.]     Impos- 
sibility to  be  avoided  ;  certainty  to  happen. 

Bramhall. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,   from   L.   inevitable ;   in 
and  cvitu bills,  from  eei/a,  to  shun.] 

Not  to  be  avoided  ;  that  can  not  be  shunned  ;  una- 
voidable ;  that  admits  of  no  escape  or  evasion.  To 
die  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man  ;  we  are  all  subjected 
to  many  inevitable  calamities. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  una- 
voidable. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLY,  adv.    Without  possibility  of  escape 
or  evasion  ;  unavoidably  ;  certainly. 

How  inevitably  ,|„IS  ij,u,iud''r.iti  l.uei-her  end  in  a  sigh  I  South. 

IN-EX-AGT',  (z  as  gz,)  a.    [in  and  exact.]    Not  exact ; 

not  precisely  correct  or  true. 
IN-EX-AGT'NESS,  (z  as  gi,)  n.  Incorrectness  ;  want 

of  precision. 
IN-EX-CIT'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  excitable.]     Not  sus- 

ceptihlcof  excitement;  dull;  lifeless;  torpid. 
IN-EX-GOS'A-BLE,  a,     [L.  inexcusabilis ;  in  and  ex- 

cusabilis,  exeuso.     See  Excuse.] 

Not   to   be  excused   or  justified  ;    as,  iittxcusable 

folly. 
IN-EX-GOS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  not 
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God,  but  did  not  glorify  him.  S^uth. 

IN-EX-etiS'A-BLY,  adv.  With  a  degree  of  guilt  or 
follv  bevr.nrt  excuse  or  justification. 

IN-EX-E-eoi  A  BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  executed 
or  performed.  O.  Morris. 

IN-EX-E-CP'TTON,  n.  Neglect  of  execution ;  non- 
performance ;  as,  the  inexecution  of  a  treaty. 

IN-EX-ER'TION,  (x  as  gz,)  n.  [in  and  exertion.] 
Want  of  exertion  ;  want  of  effort ;  defect  of  action. 

IN-EX-HAL'A-BLE,  (z  as  gz,)  a.      [in  and  exhalable, 
L.  exhulo.] 
Not  to  be  exhaled  or  evaporated ;  not  evaporable. 
Brown. 
IN-EX-HAUST'ED,  (z  as  gz,)  a.     [in  and  exhausted.] 
Not  exhausted  ;  not  emptied  ;  unexhausted. 

2.  Not  spent ;  not  having  lost  all  strength  or  re- 
sources ;  unexhausted. 
IN-EX  HAUST'I-BLE,  (x  as  gz,)  a.     [in  and  exhaust- 
ible.]    That  can  not  be  exhausted  or  emptied  ;  un- 
failing ;   as,   an   inexhaustible   quantity   or  supply  of 

2.  That  can  not  be  wasted  or  spent ;  as,  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  provisions. 

IN-EX-HAUST'I-BLE-NESS,  {x  as  gz,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  inexhaustible. 

IN-EX-HAUST'I-BLY,  (x  as  gz,)  adv.  In  an  inex- 
haustible manner  or  degree. 

IN-EX-HAUST'IVE,  (x  as  gz,)  a.  Not  to  be  ex- 
hausted "or  spent. 

IN-EX-IST',  (x  as  gz,)  v.  i.     Not  to  exist.       Tucker. 

IN-EX-IST'ENCE;  (z  as  gz,)  n.  [in  and  existence.] 
Want  of  being  or  existence.  Broome. 

2.  Inherence. 

IN-EX-IST'ENT,  (z  as  gz,)  a.     [in  and  existent.]     Not 

having  being  ;  not  existing.  South.    Brown. 

2.  Existing  in  something  else.  Boyle. 

IN-EX-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
exorable or  unyielding  to  entreaty.  Paley. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inexorabilis ;  in 
and  exorabilis,  from  exoro,  to  entreat;  ex  and  oro,  to 
pray.] 

1.  Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
prayer  ;  too  firm  and  determined  in  purpose  to  yield 
to  supplication  ;  as,  an  inexorable  prince  or  tyrant; 
an  inexorable  judge. 

2.  Unyielding  ;  that  can  not  be  made  to  bend. 

Inexorable  equality  of  laws.  Gibbon. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  immovable  by 


IN-EX-PE€T'ED,  a.     Not  expected.     [Wot  in  use.] 

IN-EX-PE'DI-ENCE,   )  n.    [in  and  expedience.]    Want 

IN-EX-PE'DI-EN-CY,  j  ot  fitness ;  impropriety  ;  tin- 
suitableness  to  the  purpose.  The  ineipedience  of  a 
measure  is  to  be  determined  by  the  prospect  of  its 
advancing  the  purpose  intended  or  not. 

IN-EX-I'E'DI-ENT,  a.  [in  and  expedient.]  Not  ex- 
pedient; not  tending  to  promote  a  purpose;  not 
tending  to  a  good  end  ;  unfit ;  improper  ;  unsuitable 
to  time  and  place.  Whatever  tends  to  retard  or  de- 
feat success  in  a  good  cause,  is  inexpedient.  What  is 
expedient  at  one  time,  may  be  inexpedient  at  an- 
other. 

IN-EX-PE'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.  Not  expediently;  un- 
fitly. 

IN-E'X-PENS'IVE,  a.     Not  expensive.         Coleridge. 

IN-EX-PE'RI-ENCE,  n.  [in  and  experience.]  Want 
of  experience  or  experimental  knowledge  ;  as,  the 
inexperience  of  youth,  or  their  inexperience  of  the 
world. 

IN-EX-PE'RI-ENC-ED,  (-eks-pe're-enst,)  a.  Not  hav- 
ing experience;  unskilled. 

IN-EX-PERT',  a.  [in  and  expert.]  Not  expert  ;  not 
skilled  ;  destitute  of  knowledge  or  dexterity  derived 
from  practice. 

Not  inexpert.  Prior. 

IN-EX-PERT'NESS,  n.    Want  of  expertness. 
IN-EX'PI-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  incxpiabilis.     See 
Expiate.] 

1.  That  admits  of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction; 
as,  an  inexpiable  crime  or  offense. 

2.  That  can  not  he  mollified  or  appeased  by  atone- 
ment ;  as,  inexpiable  hate.  Milton. 

IN-EX'PI-A-RLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  that  admits  of 
no  atonement.  Roscommon. 

IN-EX-PLaIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  explained  ; 
inexplicable.     [Obs.] 

IN-EX-PLE'  A-BLY  or  IN-EX'PLE-A-BLY,  adv.     In 


being,  inexplicable. 
IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inexplicabilis ; 
in  and  erplico,  to  unfold.] 

That  can  not  be  explained  or  interpreted  ;  not  ca- 
pable of  being  rendered  plain  and  intelligible ;  as,  an 
inexplicable  mystery. 


FATE,  far,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  prey.  — PINE,  MARINE,  bird.  — note,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book.- 
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IN-EX'PLt-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  in- 
explicable. 

IN-EX'PLI-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

IN-EX-PLIC'IT,  a.    Not  explicit ;  not  clear  in  state- 

IN-EX-PL6R'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  explorable,  from  ex- 
plore.] 

That  can  not  be  explored,  searched,  or  discovered. 
Toolce. 
IN-EX-PCS'URE,  n.    [in  and  exposure.]     A  state  of 

not  being  exposed.  Med.  Repos. 

IN-EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  expressible,  from 
exjtress.] 

Not  to  be  expressed  in  words  ;  not  to  be  uttered  ; 
unspeakable;  unutterable;  as,  inexpressible  grief, 
joy,  or  pleasure. 
IN-EX-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  told  or  expressed  in  words  ;  unspeakably ; 
unutterably.  Hammond. 

IN-EX-PRESS'IVE,  a.    Not  tending  to  express  ;  not 

expressing  ;  inexpressible. 
IN-EX-PRESS'IVE-NE3S,  n.    The  state  of  being  in- 
expressive. 
IN-EX-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  inexpugnabilis  ; 
in  and  expugno;  ex  and  pugno,  to  flight.] 

Not  to  be  subdued  by  force  ;  not  to  be  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  impregnable.  Ray. 
IN-EX-SOTER-A-BLE,a.     [L.  inexsuperabUis.] 

Not  to  be  passed  over  or  surmounted. 
IN-EX-TEND'ED,  a.     Having  no  extension.     Good. 
IN-EX-TEN'SION,?i.     [in   and   extension.]     Want  of 
ended  state.  Encyc. 


[in  and   cxterminable.] 

That  can  not  be  exterminated.  Rush. 

IN-EX-TIN€T',  a.    Not  quenched  ;  not  extinct. 
IN-EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  extinguUha- 

blc.]     That  can  not  he  extinguished  ;  unquenchable; 

as,  inextinguishable  dame,  thirst,  or  desire. 
IN-EX-TIRP'A-ISLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  extirpated. 
IN-EX'TRI-€A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ineztricabilis. 

See  Extricate.] 

1.  Not  to  be  disentangled  ;  not  to  be  freed  from  in- 
tricacy or  perplexity  ;  as,  an  inextricable  maze  or  dif- 
ficulty. Sherlock. 

2.  Not  to  be  untied  ;  as,  an  inextricable  knot. 
IN-EX'TRI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

inextricable.  Donne. 

IN-EX'TKi-CA-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity 
not  to  be  disentangled.  Pope. 

I N-Elf E',  (in-I',)  o  :.  To  inoculate,  as  a  tree  or  a 
bud.  Philips. 

IN-EY'-ED,  (in-Ide',)  pp.  Inoculated,  as  a  tree  or 
bud. 

IN-FAB'RI-€A-TED,  a.  Unfabricated  ;  unwrought. 
[Not  used.] 

IN-FAL-Ll-BIL'I-TY,     >  n.      [from   infallible.]      The 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE-NESS,  J  quality  of  being  incapa- 
ble of  error  or  mistake;  entin-  exemption  from  lia- 
bility to  error;  inerrability.  No  human  being  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  infallibility.  This  is  an  attribute 
of  God  only. 

IN-FAL'LI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  infaillible ;  in  and  faillir,  L. 
folio.] 

1.  Not  fallible  ;  not  capable  of  erring  ;  entirely  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  mistake  ;  applied  to  persons.  No 
man  is  infallible  ;  to  be  infallible  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  only. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail,  or  to  deceive  confidence  ;  cer- 
tain ;  as,  infallible  evidence  ;  infallible  success. 


IN-FAL'LI-BLY,  adv.    Without  a  possibility  of  erring 
or  mistaking.  Smulridge. 

2.  Certainly;  without  a  possibility  of  failure.  "Our 
Savior  has  directed  us  to  conduct  that  will  infallibly 
render  us  happy. 

IN-FAME',  v.  t.    To  defame.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon.     Milton. 

IN'F  A-MIZE,  v.  t.     To  make  infamous.    [Not  well  au- 
thorized.] 

IN'FA-iUOUS,  a.     [Fr.  infame ;   L.  infamis ;  infamo,  to 
defame  ;  in  and  fama,  fame.] 

1.  Of  ill  report,  emphatically ;  having  a  reputation 
of  the  worst  kind  ;  publicly  branded  with  odium  for 
vice  or  guilt ;  base  ;  scandalous  ;  notoriously  vile  ; 
used  of  persons;  as,  an  infamous  liar;  an  infamous 
rake,  or  gambler. 

2.  Odious  ;  detestable  ;  held  in  abhorrence  ;  that 
renders  a  person  infamous  ;  as,  an  infamous  vice. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 
An  iufiimnus  person  can  not  be  a  witness. 

IN'FA-MOUS-L  Y,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  to  ren- 
der infamous  ;  scandalously  ;  disgracefully ;  shame- 
2.  With  open  reproach.  [fully. 

IN'FA-MY,  In.    [Fr.  infamae,;    L.  infamia; 

IN'FA-MOUS-NESS,  j      in  and  fama,  report.] 

1.  Total  lossof  reputation  ;  public  disgrace.  Avoid 
the  crimes  and  vices  which  expose  men  to  infamy. 

2.  Qualities  which  are  detested  and  despised  ; 
qualities  notoriously  bad  and  scandalous ;  as,  the 
infamy  of  an  action. 
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3.  In  law,  that  loss  of  character  or  public  disgrace 
which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  juror. 

Encyc. 
IN'FAN-CY,  n.     [L.  infantia.     See  Infant.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  life,  beginning  at  the  birth.  In 
common  usage,  infancy  extends  not  beyond  the  first 
year  or  two  of  life;  but  there  is  not  a  defined  limit 
where  infancy  ends,  and  childhood  begins. 

2.  In  law,  infancy  extends  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

3.  The  first  age  of  any  thing ;  the  beginning  or 
early  period  of  existence  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man republic;  the  infancy  of  a  college,  or  of  a  charita- 
ble society  ;  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures, or  of  commerce. 

IN-FAN'DOUS,  a.     [L.  infandus.] 

Too  odious  to  be  expressed,     f Not  in  use.]  Howell. 
IN-FANG'THEF,  n.     [Sax.  in,  fangan,  to  take,  and 
theof,  thief.] 

In  English  law,  the  privilege  granted  to  lords  to 
judge  thieves  taken  on  their  manors,  or  within  their 
franchises.  Cornell. 

IN'F  ANT,  n.     [Fr.  enfant;    L.  infans;   in  and  fans, 
speaking,  fari,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  child  in  the  first  period  of  life,  beginning  at 
his  birth  ;  a  young  babe.  In  common  usage,  a  child 
ceases  to  be  called  an  infant  within  the  first  or  second 
year,  but  at  no  definite  period.  In  some  cases,  au- 
thors indulge  a  greater  latitude,  and  extend  the  term 
to  include  children  of  several  years  of  age. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  is  incapable  of  making  valid  contracts. 

Spenser  used  infant  for  the  son  of  a  king,  like  the 

Spanish  infante. 
IN'FANT,  a.    Pertaining  to  infancy  or  the  first  period 

of  life. 
2.   Young  ;  tender  ;  not  mature  ;  as,  infant  strength. 
IN-FANT'A,  n.     In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  princess 

of  the  royal  blood,  except  the  eldest  daughter  when 

heiress  apparent. 
IN-FANT'E,  n.     In  Spain   and  Portugal,  any  son  of 

the  king,  except  the  eldest,  or  heir  apparent. 
IN'FANT-GAUII,  n.     A  toy  for  children. 
IN-FANT'I-ClDE,  n.     [Low  L.  infanticidium ;  infans, 

an  infant,  and  eazdo,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  intentional  killing  of  an  infant. 

2.  The  slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod.     Matt.  ii. 

3.  A  slayer  of  infants. 
IN'FANT-ILE,  a.     [L.  infantilis.] 

Pertaining  to  infancy,  or  to  an  infant ;  pertaining 
to  the  first  period  of  life. 
IN'FANT-INE,  a.    Pertaining  to  infants  or  to  young 

children.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

IN'FANT-LIKE,  a.    Like  an  infant.  Shale. 

IN'FANT-LY,  a.     Like  a  child.  Betmm.  $  Fl. 

IN'FANT-RY,  n.     [Fr.  infanterie ;   Sp.  infanteria ;    It. 

fanteria.     See  Infant.] 

In  military  affairs,  the  soldiers  or  troops  that  serve 
on  foot,  as  distinguished   from  cavalry;  as,  a  compa- 
ny, regiment,  or  brigade  of  infantry.     In    some   ar- 
mies,there  have  been  heani-urnieil  infantry,  and  light- 
armed  or  light-infantry,  according  to  their  manner  of 
arming  and  equipping. 
IN'-FaIU'H',  v.  t.     To  stuff.      [Not  in  use.] 
1N-FARCTION,  n.     [L.  infarcio,  infercio,  to  stuff;  in 
and  farcio.] 
The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  ;  constipation. 

Harvey. 
IN-FASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Unfashionable.  [Not  used.] 

Bcaum.  Sr  Fl. 
IN-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.    Indefatigable.     [Obs.] 
IN-FAT' U-ATE,   v.   L      [L.  infatuo  ;   in  and  fatuus, 
foolish.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  weaken 
the  intellectual  powers,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judg- 
ment. In  general,  this  word  does  not  signify  to  de- 
prive absolutely  of  rational  powers  and  reduce  to  id- 
iocy, hut  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment,  so  that  a 
person  infatuated  acts  in  certain  cases  as  a  fool,  or 
without  common  discretion  and  prudence.  Whom 
God  intends  to  destroy,  he  first  infatuates. 

The  Judgment  of  God  will  be  vnv  viriMi-  in  infaluatiux  a  peo- 
ple ripe  and  i'ivpira!  IVj r  dc-a  ucuuii.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  prepossess  or  incline  to  a  person  or  thing  in 
a  manner  not  justified  by  prudence  or  reason  ;  to  in- 
spire with  an  extravagant  or  foolish  passion,  too  ob- 
stinate to  be  controlled  by  reason.  Men  are  often  in- 
fatuated with  a  love  of  gaming,  or  of  sensual  pleas- 

IN-FAT'U-ATE,  a.     Infatuated.  [lire. 

IN-FAT'TJ-A-TED.  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  folly. 

IN-FAT'  Q-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Affecting  with  folly. 

IN-FAT-q-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  affecting  with 
folly. 

2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  weakened,  either  generally  or  in  regard  to 
particular  objects,  so  that  the  person  affected  acts 
without  his  usual  judgment,  and  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.     All  men  who  waste  their  substance 
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1N-F:eAS-1-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.      [from  iufcasiUe.]      Im- 

IN-FEAf3'I-BLE-NESS,  )  practicability  ,  the  quality 
of  not  being  capable  of  being  done  or  performed. 

IN-FjcAS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  feasible ;  Fr.  faisable,  from 
faire,  to  make  or  do,  L.  facia.] 

Not  to  be  done ;  that  can  not  be  accomplished  ;  im- 
practicable. Olanville. 

IN-FECT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  infecter  ;  Sp.  infectar;  It.  infetta- 
re;  L.  inficio,  infectus ;  in  and  facia.  In  this  applica- 
tion of  inficio,  as  in  inficior,  to  deny,  we  find  the  rad- 
ical sense  of  facio,  to  make,  which  is,  to  thrust,  to 
drive.  To  infect,  is  to  thrust  in  ;  to  deny,  is  to  thrust 
against,  that  is,  to  thrust  away,  to  repel.  And  here 
we  observe  the  different  effects  of  the  prefix  in  upon 
the  verb.] 

1.  To  taint  with  disease  ;  to  infuse  into  a  healthy 
body  the  virus,  miasma,  or  morbid  matter  of  a  dis- 
eased body,  or  any  pestilential  or  noxious  air  or  sub- 
stance by  which  a  disease  is  produced.  Persons  in 
health  are  infected  by  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  of 
syphilis,  of  small-pox,  of  measles,  of  malignant  fevers. 
In  some  cases,  persons  can  be  infected  only  by  con- 
tact, as  in  syphilis  ;  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  in- 
fected without  contact  with  the  diseased  body. 

2.  To  taint  or  affect  with  morbid  or  noxious  mat- 
ter ;  as,  to  infect  a  lancet ;  to  infect  clothing  ;  to  infect 
an  apartment. 

3.  To  communicate  bad  qualities  to  ;  to  corrupt ;  to 
taint  by  the  communication  of  any  thing  noxious  or 
pernicious.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  young  infected 
and  corrupted  by  vicious  examples,  or  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  infected  with  errors. 

4.  To  contaminate  with  illegality. 
IN-FECT',  a.  Infected.  [Not  used.] 
IN-FECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Tainted  with  noxious  matter  ; 

corrupted  by  poisonous  exhalations  ,  corrupted  by  bad 

I.N-FECT'EB,  n.  He  or  ihat  which  infects. 
[N-FECT'lNti,  ppr.  'Ian, ling;  corrupting. 
IN-FEC'TION,  ,i.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  inficio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

2.  The  thing  which  infects.  In  medicine,  the  terms 
infection  ami  contagion  are  used  as  synonymous  in  a 
great  majority  of 'cases.  Different  writers  proposed 
and  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  them, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  disagreement  as  to  what 
the  distinction  should  be  ;  and  in  general  no  regard  is 
paid  to  the  proposed  distinctions. 

Infection  is  used  in  two  acceptations  ;  first,  as  de- 
noting the  effluvium  or  infectious  matter  exhaled 
from  the  person  of  one  diseased,  in  which  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  contagion  ;  and  secondly,  as  signi- 
fying the  act  of  comn 
vium  by  which  liisea: 

3.  That  which  tain 
municatioii  from  one 
error  or  of  evil  examp 

4.  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  cases  of  con- 
traband goods. 

5.  Communication  of  like  qualities. 

Mankind  are  gay  ox  serious  by  mjeciwn.  RambUr. 

IN-FEC'TIOUS,  (-fek'shus,)  aJ  Having  qualities  that 
may  taint,  or  communicate  disease  to;  as,  an  infec- 
tious fever;  infectious  clothing,  infectious  air;  infec- 


orrupting ;  tending  to  taint  by  communication  ; 

th  illegality  ;  exposing  to  seiz- 


ulsfeired.  Cljc. 

s,  or  corrupts,  by  com- 
:r  ;  as,  the  infection  ol 


■//',,;, 


3.  Contamina 
ure  and  forfeitui 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature.    Kent. 

4.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  near  ap- 
proach. 

Grief,  as  well  as  joy,  is  infectious.  Karnes. 

IN-FEC'TIOUS-LY,  adv.     Bv  infection. 

IN-FEe'TIOyS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
fectious, or  capable  of  column  mealing  disease  or  taint 
from  one  to  another. 

IN-FECT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  communica- 
ting disease  or  taint  from  one  to  another.      Sidney. 

IN-FF:'€UND,  a.  [L.  infmcundus ;  in  and  facundus, 
prolific] 

Unfruitful;  not  producing  voting  ;  barren. 

IN-FE-UUNn'I-TY,  n.     [L.  iufacunditas.] 

Unfruitfiilness  ;  barrenness.  Med.  Repos. 

IN-FE-LIC'1-TOUS,  a.     Not  felicitous  ;  unhappy. 

IN-FE-LIC'I-'l  V,  a.  i  Fr.  infclicite  ;  L.  infdwitas.  See 
Felicity.] 

1.  Unhappiness;  misery;  misfortune. 

2.  Unfortunate  state  ,  uiii'avorableness  ;  as,  the  in- 
felicity of  the  times,  or  of  the  occasion. 

I\  FMtiFF',  (-feP.)  See  Enfeoff. 
IN-FER',  v.  t.     [Fr.  inferer  ;  L.  infero  ;  in  and  fero,  to 
bear  or  produce.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  on  ;  to  induce.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 

2.  To  deduce  ;  to  draw  or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  con- 
sequence. From  the  character  of  God,  as  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world,  we  tnfer  the  indispensable 
obligation  of  all  his  creatures  to  obey  his  commands. 
We  in/crone  proposition  or  truth  from  another,  when 
we  perceive  that  if  one  is  true,  the  other  must  be  true 
also 


To  offer  ;  to  produce.     [Not  used.] 


Shah. 
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IN-FER'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  inferred  or  deduced 
from  premises.    [Jlteo  written  Inferrible.]    Burke. 

IN  FER-ENCE,  «.t  [Fr.,  from  inferer.] 

A  truth  or  proposition  drawn  from  another  which 
Is  admittol  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  a  conclusion.  In- 
ferences result  from  reasoning,  as  when  the  mind  per- 
ceives such  a  connection  between  ideas,  as  that,  if 
certain  propositions  called  premises  are  true,  the  con- 
clusions or  propositions  deduced  from  them  must  also 
be  true. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL,  a.    Deduced  or  deducible  by  infer- 
ence. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  inference. 

IN-FE'Rl-JE,  n.pl.     [L.]    Sacrifices  offered   by  the 
ancients  to  the  souls  of  deceased  heroes  or  friends. 

IN-FE'RI-OR,  a.     [L.,  comp.  from  inferus,  low  ;  Sp. 
id. ;  Fr.  mferieur.] 

1.  Lower  in  place. 

2.  Lower  in  station,  age,  or  rank  in  life.  Pay  due 
respect  to  those  who  are  superior  in  station,  and  due 
civility  to  those  who  are  inferior. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence  or  value  ;  as,  a  poem  of  in- 
ferior merit ;  cloth  of  inferior  quality  or  price. 

4.  Subordinate;  of  less  importance.  Attend  to 
health  and  safety  ;  ease  and  convenience  are  inferior 
considerations. 

IN-FE'RI-OR,  n.    A  person  who  is  younger,  or  of  a 
lower  station  or  rank  in  society. 

A  person  gets  more  bj  obliging  his  inferior,  than  by  disdaining 

IN-FE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  inferiority.] 

A  lower  state  of  dignity,  age,  value,  or  quality. 
We  speak  of  the  inferiority  of  rank,  of  office,  of  tal- 
ents, of  age,  of  worth. 

IN-Fe'RI  OR-LY,  ado.    In  an  inferior  manner,  or  on 
the  inferior  part.      [Jl  word  tltat  deserves  no  counte- 

IN-FER'NAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  infernus.] 

1.  Properly,  pertaining  to  the  lower  regions,  or  re- 
gions of  the  dead,  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients. 
Hence, 

2.  Pertaining  to  hell ;  inhabiting  hell ;  as,  infernal 
spirits. 

3.  Hellish  ;  resembling  the  temper  of  infernal  spir- 
its ;  malicious;  diabolical;  very  wicked  and  detesta- 
ble. 

IN-FER'NAL,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  hell,  or  of  the 
lower  regions. 

Infernal  stone,  [lapis  infernalis :]  a  name  formerly 
given  to  lunar  caustic,  a  substance  prepared  from  an 
evaporated  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid. 

Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate  of  silver  fused  and  cast  in 
small  cylinders.  Brande. 

IN-FEIt'NAL-LY,  adv.     In  an  infernal  manner. 

IN-FER'RjED,  pp.    Deduced  as  a  consequence. 

IN-FER'RING,  ppr.     Deducing,  as  a  fact  or  conse- 
quence. 

IN-FER'TILE,  (-til,)  a.    [Fr.,  from   L.  infertilis;  in 
and  fertilis.] 

Not  fertile  ;  not  fruitful  or  productive ;  barren  ;  as, 
an  infertile  soil. 

IN-FER'TILE-LY,  adv.    In  an  unproductive  manner. 

IN-FER-TIL'I-TY,  n.     Unfruitfulness  ;  unproductive- 
ness ;  barrenness  ;  as,  the  infertilitu  of  land.    Hale. 

IN-FEST',  v.  U     [Fr.  infester ;  L.  infcsto.] 

To  trouble  greatly  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  har- 
ass. In  warm  weather,  men  are  infested  with  mus- 
quitoes  and  goals ;  Hies  infest  horses  and  cattle.  The 
sea  is  often  infested  with  pirates.  Small  parties  of  the 
enemy  infest  the  coast. 


,  said  the  genius,  i 


l   ,nj,:.l  I 


,  superstition,  love,  wit 


IN-FEST',  a.     Mischievous.    [Obs.]     Spenser.     Smart. 

IN-FEST-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  infesting;  molesta- 
tion. Bacon. 

IN-FEST'ED,  pp.  Troubled  ;  annoyed ;  harassed  ; 
plagued. 

INFES'TER-JED,  a.     [in  and  fester.]    Rankling ;  in- 


IN-FEST'ING,  ppr.     Annoying;  harassing;  disturb- 

IN-FES'TIVE,  a.    [in  and  festive.]     Having  no  mirth. 

IN-FES-TIV'I-TY,  ».      [in  and  festivity.]     Want  of 

festivity,  or  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  at  entertain- 

IN-FEST'U-OUS,  o.     [L.  infestus.] 

Mischievous.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-FEOD-A'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  feodum,  feud.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  an  es- 
tate in  fee.  Hale. 

2.  The  granting  of  tithes  to  Iavmen.   Blackstone. 
IN-FIB-Q-LA'TION,   n.      [L.  infibulo,  from  fibula,  a 

clasp.] 

A  clasping,  or  confining  with  a  small  buckle  or 
padlock.  Miner. 

IN'FI-DEL,  a.  [Fr  infidele;  L.  infidelis ;  in  and  fide- 
lis,  faithful.] 

Unoelievtng;    disbelieving  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity. 
The  infidel  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  society.  Knox. 

IN'FI-DEL,  n.t  One  who  disbelieves  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


INF 


was  applied  particularly  to  the  Mohammedans,  who, 
in  return,  called  Christians  giaours  or  infidels.     The 
name  was  also  given  by  the  older  writers  to  pagans. 
IN-FI-DEL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  infidelitt  ;  L.  infidelitas.] 

1.  In  general,  want  of  faith  or  belief;  a  withhold- 
ing of  credit. 

2.  Disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  divine  original  of  Christianity  ;  unbelief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vanity  is  one  principal  cause  of  infidelity. 
Knox. 

3.  Unfaithfulness,  particularly  in  married  persons ; 
a  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery  or 
lewdness. 

4.  Breach  of  trust ;  treachery ;  deceit ;  as,  the  infi- 
delity of  a  friend  or  a  servant.  In  this  sense  Unfaith- 
fulness is  most  used. 

IN-FIELD',  v.  t.    To  inclose,  as  a  field.     [Not  in  good 


•ise.] 
'FIELD,  n. 


IN'FIeLD,  n.    Land  kept  continually  under  crop. 
IN-FIL'TER-£D,  a.     Infiltrated.  [Scottish. 

IN-FIL'TRATE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  filtrer,  to  filter.] 

To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices  of 
a  substance. 
IN-FIL'TRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Filtered  in. 
IN-FIL'TRA-TING,  ppr.    Penetrating  by  the  pores  or 

interstices. 
IN-FIL-TRa'TION,  ti.    The  act  or  process  of  enter- 
ing the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body. 

2.  The  substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or 
cavities  of  a  body. 

Calcareous  infiltrations,  filling  the  cavities  of  other  stones. 

Kirwan. 

IN'FI-NITE,  (-nit,)  a.     [L.  infi 
terminated;  Fr.  injini ;  Sp.  infimto.] 


and  finitus, 


Without  limits  ;  unbounded  ;  boundless  ;  not 
circumscribed  ;  applied  to  time,  space,  and  qualities. 
God  is  infinite  in  duration,  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end  of  existence.  He  is  also  infinite  in  presence, 
or  omnipresent,  and  his  perfections  are  infinite.  We 
also  speak  of  infinite  space. 

2.  That  will  have  no  end.  Thus  angels  and  men, 
though  they  have  had  a  beginning,  will  exist  in  infi- 
nite duration. 

3.  That  has  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  infinitely 
extended  ;  as,  a  line  beginning  at  a  point,  but  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  is  an  infinite  line. 

4.  Infinite  is  used  loosely  and  hyperbolically  for  in- 
definitely large,  immense,  of  great  size  or  extent. 

In  mathematics,  a  term  applied  to  quantities  which 
are  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
Infinite  canon;  in  music,  a  perpetual  fugue. 

IN'FI-NITE,  n.     In  mathematics,  an  infinite  quantity. 

IN'FI-NITE-LY,  adv.     Without  bounds  or  limits. 
2.  Immensely ;  greatly  ;   to  a  great  extern  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  condescen- 
sion. 

IN'FI-NITE-NESS,  n.  Boundless  extent  of  time, 
space,  or  qualities  ;  infinity.  Taylor. 

2.  Immensity :  greatness. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL,  a.  Infinitely  small ;  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity.  Johnson.     Barlow. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL,  n.    An  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity ;  that  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
.    Barlow. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL-LY,  ado.  By  infinitesimals ;  in 
infinitely  small  quantities. 

IN-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.     [L.  infinitivus  ;  Fr.  infinitif] 

In  grammar,  the  infinitive  mode  expresses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  verb,  without  limitation  of  person  or 
number ;  as,  to  love.  The  word  is  often  used  as  a 
noun  to  denote  this  mode. 

IN-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an  infin- 
itive mode. 

IN-FI-NI'TO,  [It.]  In  music,  perpetual,  as  a  canon 
whose  end  leads  back  to  the  beginning. 

IN-FIN'I-TUDE,  71.  Infinity;  infiniteness  ;  the  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  without  limits;  infinite  extent; 
as,  the  infinitude  of  space,  of  time,  or  of  perfections. 

2.  Immensity  ;  greatness. 

3.  Boundless  number.  Mdison. 
IN-FIN'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  infinite  ;  L.  infinitas.] 

1.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  or  quantity; 
boundlessness.  We  apply  infinity  to  God  and  his 
perfections  ;  we  speak  of  the  infinity  of  his  exist- 
ence, his  knowledge,  his  power,  his  goodness,  and 
holiness. 

2.  Immensity  ;  indefinite  extent. 

3.  Endless  or  indefinite  number;  «t  hyperbolical  use 
of  the  word  ,•  as,  an  infinity  of  beauties. 

IN-FIRM',  (in-ferm',)  a.  [Fr  infirme;  L.  infirmus ;  in 
and  firmus.] 

1.  Not  firm  or  sound  ;  weak  ;  feeble ;  as,  an  infirm 
body  ;  an  infirm  constitution. 

2.  Weak  of  mind  ;  irresolute ;  as,  infirm  of  pur- 
pose. Shak. 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm  ground. 

IN-FIRM',  (in-ferm',)  v.  L    To  weaken.     [Not  used.] 

Ralegh. 
IN-FIRM'A-RY,  (in-ferm'a-ry,)  n.   A  hospital  or  place 
where  the  sick  are  lodged  and  nursed. 


INF 

JN-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  infirmatif] 

Weakening  ;  annulling,  or  tending  to  make  void. 
IN-FIRM'I-TY,  (in-ferm'i-ty,)  714   [Fr.  infirmiti  ;   L. 
infirmitas.] 

1.  An  unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  ; 
weakness  ;  feebleness.    Old  age  is  subject  to  infirm- 


3.  Weakness  of  resolution. 

4.  Any  particular  disease ;  malady ;  applied  rathe* 
to  chronic  than  to  violent  diseases.        '  Hooker. 

5.  Defect ;  imperfection ;  weakness  ;  as,  the  in- 
firmities  of  a  constitution  of  government.    Hamilton. 

IN-FIRM'LY,  adv.    In  an  infirm  manner. 
[N-FIRM'NESS,  (in-ferm'ness,)  «.    Weakness  ;  fee- 
bleness ;  unsoundness.  Boyle. 
IN-FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  infizus,  infigo ;  in  and  figo,  to  fix.] 

1.  To  fix  by  piercing  or  thrusting  in  ;  as,  to  infix  a 
sting,  spear,  or  dart. 

2.  To  set  in  ;  to  fasten  in  something. 

3.  To  implant  or  fix,  as  principles,  thoughts,  in- 
structions ;  as,  to  infix  good  principles  in  the  mind, 
or  ideas  in  the  memory. 

IN-FIX'£D,  (in-fikst',)  pp.  Thrust  in;  set  in;  in- 
serted ;  deeply  implanted. 

IN-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Thrusting  in  ;  setting  in ;  implant- 
ing. 

IN-FLaME',  v.  t.  [L.  inflammo;  in  and  flamma, 
flame.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  ;  to  cause  to  burn ;  in 
a  literal  sense.     But  more  generally, 

2.  To  excite  or  increase,  as  pas'sion  or  appetite ;  to 
enkindle  into  violent  action  ;  as,  to  inflame  love,  lust, 
or  thirst ;  to  inflame  desire  or  anger. 

3.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  aggravate  in  description. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  infiames  his 

4.  To  heat ;  to  excite  excessive  action  in  the  blood- 
vessels ;  as,  to  inflame  with  wine. 

5.  To  provoke  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  anger. 

6.  To  increase;  to  exasperate;  as,  to  inflame  the 
enmity  of  parties,  or  the  spirit  of  sedition. 

7.  To  increase  ;  to  augment;  as,  to  inflame  a  pre- 
sumption. Kent. 

IN-FLAME',  v.  i.    To  grow  hot,  angry,  and  painful. 
Wiseman. 

IN-FLaM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Set  on  fire;  enkindled; 
heated  ;  provoked  ;  exasperated. 

IN-FLAM'ER,  n.     The  person  or  thing  that  inflames. 
Addison. 

IN-FLaM'ING, ppr.  Kindling;  heating;  provoking; 
exasperating. 

IN-FLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Susceptibility  of  readily 
taking  fire. 

IN-FLAM'M  A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  set  on  fire  ;  ea- 
sily enkindled  ;  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  as,  in- 
flammable oils  or  spirits. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLE-NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptible  of  flame,  or  capable  of  taking  fire  ;  in- 
flammability. Boyle. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLY,  adv.     In  an  inflammable  man- 

IN-FLAM-MA'TION,  ti.     [L.  inflammatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  inflaming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  flame.     Temple.     Wilkins. 

3.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  a  redness  and  swelling 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  body,  attended  with  heat, 
pain,  and  febrile  symptoms.  Eneye.    . 

4.  Violent  excitement;  heat;  animosity;  turbu- 
lence; as,  an  inflammation  of  the  body  politic,  or  of 

IN-FLAM'MA-TO-RY,  a.  Inflaming;  tending  to  ex- 
cite heat  or  inflammation  ;  as,  medicines  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

2.  Accompanied  with  preternatural  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  arterial  action  ;  as,  an  inflammatory  fever 
or  disease. 

3.  Tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or 
sedition  ;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings,  speeches, 
or  publications. 

IN-FLaTE',  ».  t.  [L.  inflatus,  from  inflo ;  in  and  flo, 
to  blow.] 

1.  To  swell  or  distend  by  injecting  air;  as,  to  in- 
flate a  bladder  ;  to  inflate  the  lungs. 

2.  To  fill  with  the  breath  ;  to  blow  in.     Ih-yden. 

3.  To  swell ;  to  puff  up  ;  to  elate ;  as,  to  inflate  one 
with  pride  or  vanitv. 

IN-FLATE',     I  a.     in  botanv,  puffed ;  hollow  and  dis- 

IN-FLAT'ED,  j  tended,  as  a  perianth,  corol,  necta- 
ry, or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

IN-FLAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Swelled  or  distended  with 
air  ;  puffed  up. 

IN-FLAT'ING,  ppr.    Distending  with  air:  puffing  up. 

IN-FLAT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  in- 
flate. 

IN-FLA'TION,  ti.     [L.  inflatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distended  with  air  injected 
or  inhaled. 

3.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up,  as  with  vanity. 

4.  Conceit.  B.  Jonson. 
IN-FLECT',  v.  t.     [L.  inflecto ;  in  and  flecto,  to  bend.J 
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1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn  from  a  direct  line  or  course. 
Are  not  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected,  refracted,  and  inflected  by 

one  and  the  same  principle  ?  Newton. 

2.  In  grammar,  to  vary  a  noun  or  a  verb  in  its  ter- 
minations ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  or  to 
conjugate,  as  a  verb. 

3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 
IN-FLEeT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Bent  or  turned  from  a  direct 

line  or  course  ;  as,  an  inflected  ray  of  light ;  varied  in 
t'-iminatioR. 
IN-FLE€T'ING,  ppr.     Bending  or  turning  from  its 
course;  varying  in  termination;  modulating,  as  the 


2.  In  optics,  a  term  used  to  denote  certain  phenom- 
ena which  light  exhibits  when  it  passes  near  the 
edges  of  an  opaque  body,  such  as  the  formation  of 
colored  fringes  ;  also  called  Diffraction.  Olmsted. 

3.  In  grammar,  f  ho  variation  of  nouns,  &c,  by  de- 
clension, and  verbs  by  conjugation.  Encyc. 

4.  A  slide  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  either  up  or 
down.  Hooker. 

More  commonly  inflection  gives  significance  to  tones. 

E.  Porter. 
Point  of  inflection  ;  in  geometry,  the  point  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  a  curve  bends  in  contrary  ways. 
A.  D.  Stiinlni. 
IN-FLECT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  bending; 

as,  the  inflective  quality  of  the  air.  Derham. 

IN-FLEX'£D,  (in-flekst',) 
tent ;  bent  in 

IN-FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.    [Fr.  inflexibility,  from  in- 
IN-FLEX'I-BLE-NESS,  (     flexible;  L.  in  and  flexibi- 
lis,  from  flecto,  to  bend.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible,  or  not  capable 
of  being  bent;  unyielding  stiffness. 

2.  Obstinacy  of  will  or  temper ;  firmness  of  pur- 
pose that  will  not  yield  to  importunity  or  persuasion; 
unbending  pertinacity. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLE,  a.     [Ft.  ;  L.  inflexibilis.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  bent ;  as,  an  inflexible  oak. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  arguments ; 
firm  in  purpose  ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on  ;  that  can  not 
be  turned  ;  as,  a  man  of  upright  and  inflexible  tem- 
per. Addison. 

3.  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  of  things  is  inflexible.  Watts. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLY,  adv.  With  a  firmness  that  resists 
all  importunity  or  persuasion ;  with  unyielding  perti- 
naciousness  ;  inexorably.  A  judge  should  be  inflexi- 
bly just  and  impartial. 

IN-FLEX'ION.     See  Inflection. 

1N-FLICT',  v.  t.  [L.  inflkt.us,  infligo ;  in  and  fligo,  to 
strike  ;  Eng.  to  flog.'] 

To  lay  on  ;  to  throw  or  send  on  ;  to  apply ;  as,  to 
inflict  pain  or  disgrace  ;  to  inflict  punishment  on  an 
offender. 

To  inflict  an  office,  condition,  knowledge,  tender- 
ness, &c,  on  one,  as  used  by  Chesterfield,  is  not  an 
authorized  use  of  the  word. 

IN-FLICT'ED,  pp.  Laid  on ;  applied ;  as  punishments 
or  judgments. 

IN-FLICT'ER,  n.    He  who  lays  on  or  applies. 

IN-FLICT'ING,  ppr.     Laying  on  ;  applying. 

IN-FLIG'TION,  n.     [L.  inflictio.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  applying  ;  as,  the  inflic- 
tion of  torment  or  of  punishment! 

2.  The  punishment  applied. 
His  severest  inflit 


IN-FLICT'IVE,  a.    Tending  or  able  to  inflict. 
IN-FLO-RES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  inflorescens,  infloresco, 
infloreo  ;  in  and  fioreo,  to  blossom.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  mode  of  flowering,  or  the  manner 
in  which  flowers  are  supported  on  their  foot-stalks 
or  peduncles. 

Inflorescence  affords  an  excellent  characteristic  mark  in  distin- 
guishing the  species  of  plants.  Milne. 

2.  A  flowering ;  the  unfolding  of  blossoms. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
IN'FLU-ENCE,  n.      [Ft.,  from  L.  influens,  influo,  to 
flow  in  ;  in  and  fluo,  to  flow;  Sp.  influencia;  It.  in- 
fluenza.] 

1.  Literally,  a  flowing  in,  into,  or  on,  and  referring 
to  substances  spiritual,  or  too  subtile  to  be  visible,  like 
inspiration.  Hence  the  word  was  formerly  followed 
by  into. 

°Soo4er. 
It  is.  now  followed  by  on  or  with. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  influence  denotes  power 
whose  operation  is  invisible,  and  known  only  by  its 
effects,  or  a  power  whose  cause  and  operation  are 
unseen. 

3.  The  power  which  celestial  bodies  are  supposed 
to  exert  on  terrestrial ;  as,  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  men ;  an  exploded  doctrine 
of  astrology.  I 

4.  Moral  power ;  power  of  truth  operating  on  the 
mind,  rational  faculties,  or  will,  in  persuading  or  dis- 
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suading  ;  as,  the  influence  of  motives,  of  arguments, 
or  of  prayer.  We  say,  arguments  had  no  influence  on 
the  jury.  The  magistrate  is  not  popular  ;  he  has  no 
influence  with  the  people,  or  he  has  great  influence  with 
the  prince. 

5.  Physical  power ;  power  that  affects  natural  bod- 
ies by  unseen  operation  ;  as,  the  rays  of  the  sun  have 
an  influence  in  whitening  cloth,  and  in  giving  a  green 
color  to  vegetables. 

6.  Power  acting  on  sensibility  ;  as,  the  influence  of 
love  or  pity  in  sympathy. 

7.  Spiritual  power,  or  the  immediate  power  of  God 
on  the  mind  ;  as,  divine  influence  ;  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

IN'FLU-ENCE,  v.  t.    To  move  by  physical  power  op- 
erating by  unseen  laws  or  force  ;  to  affect. 

These  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner  in  vacuo  as 
in  the  open  air,  and  flur-fore  an:  not  influenced  by  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Newton. 

2.  To  move  by  moral  power ;  to  act  on  and  affect, 
as  the  mind  or  will,  in  persuading  or  dissuading;  to 
induce.  Men  are  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or 
pleasure.  An  orator  may  influence  the  people  to  take 
arms,  or  to  abandon  an  enterprise. 

3.  To  move,  as  the  passions ;  as,  to  influence  one 
by  pity. 

4.  To  lead  or  direct.  This  revelation  is  sufficient 
to  influence  our  faith  and  practice. 

IN'FLU-ENC-£D,  (in'rtu-enst,)  pp.    Moved ;  excited ; 

affected  ;  persuaded  ;  induced. 
IN'FLU-ENC-ING,  ppr.    Moving  ;  affecting  ;  inducing. 
IN'FLU-ENC-ING,  n.    Act  of  inciting,  moving,  or  in- 


INF 


IN'FLU-ENT,  a.  Flowing  in.  [Little  used.] 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL,  a.  Exerting  influence  or  power  by 
invisible  operalion,  as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or 
as  moral  causes  on  the  mind.  It  is  particularly  used 
to  express  the  operation  of  moral  causes.       Milner. 

Influential  cliaracters  ;  persons  who  possess  the 
power  of  inclining  or  controlling  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. Hamilton. 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  influence, 
so  as  to  incline,  move,  or  direct. 

IN-FLU-EN'ZA,  n.     [It.  influenza,  influence.] 

An  epidemic  catarrh.  The  influenza  of  October 
and  November,  1789,  and  that  of  April  and  May, 
1790,  were  very  general  or  universal  in  the  United 
States,  and  unusually  severe.  A  like  influctiza  pre- 
vailed in  the  w inters  of  lSJo  and  1826. 

IN'FLUX,  n.   [L.  influxus,  influo  ;  in  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  ;  as,  an  influx  of  light  or 

2.  Infusion  ;  intromission.  [other  fluid. 

The  influx  of  tin-  Immvl.'d^'  ul  Cud,  ill  relation  to  everlasting 
life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.  Hale. 

3.  Influence  ;  power.     [JVot  used.]  Hale. 

4.  A  coming  in  ;  introduction  ;  importation  in  abun- 
dance ;  as,  a  great  influx  of  goods  into  a  country,  or 
an  influx  of  gold  and  silver. 

IN-FLUX'ION,  n.     Infusion  ;  intromission.    Bacon, 
IN-FLUX'IOUS,  a.     Influential.     [JVot  used.) 
IN-FLUX'IVE,  a.     Having  influence,  or  having  a  ten- 
dency to  flow  in.     [jYot  used.]  Halesworth. 
IN-FLUX'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  infiuxion. 
IN-FoLD',  v.  i.     [in  and  fold.]    To  involve ;  to  wrap 
up  or  inwrap ;  to  inclose. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands. 


2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms ; 

Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 


i  embrace. 


IN-FoLD'ING,7>p7\  Involving  ;  wrappingup  ;  clasping, 
infolded. 


IN-FoLD'MENT,  n.     Act  of  infolding ;  state  of  being 


IN-FO'LI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves.  [JVot  much 
used.]  Howell. 

IN-FORM',  v.  t.  [Ft.  informer  ;  Sp.  informar ;  It.  in- 
formare ;  L.  informo,  to  shape ;  in  and  formo,  forma, 
form.] 

Properly,  to  give  form  or  shape  to  ;  but  in  this  sense 
not  used. 

1.  To  animate  ;  to  give  life  to  ;  to  actuate  by  vital 
powers. 

Let  others  better  mold  the  running  masi 
Of  metals,  and  ml,  ,rm  tlir-  I'l-'Uhing  brass.  Dryden. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  vital  part.  Pope. 

[This  use  is  chiefly  or  wholly  poetical.] 

2.  To  instruct ;  to  tell  to  ;  to  acquaint ;  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge  to  ;  to  make  known  to  by  word  or 
writing  ;  usually  followed  by  of.  Before  we  judge, 
we  should  be  well  informed  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  case.  A  messenger  arrived,  and  informed  the 
commander  of  the  state  of  the  troops.  Letters  from 
Europe  inform  us  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

3.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  one 
by  way  of  accusation. 

Tertullus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.  —  Acta  xxiv. 
In  this  application,  the  verb  is  usually  intransitive ; 
as,  A  informed  against  B. 


IN-FORM',  v.  i.    To  give  intelligence. 
He  might  either  teach  in  the  same  manner, 


Sliak 


/Rev. 


To  inform  against;  to  communicate  facts  by  way 
of  accusation  ;   to  give  intelligence  of  a  breach  of 
law.    Two  persons  came  to  the  magistrate,  and  in- 
formed against  A. 
IN-FORM',  a.     [L.  informis.] 

Without  regular  form  ;  shapeless  ;  ugly.     [  Obs.] 
IN-FORM'AL,  a.     [in  and  formal]     Not  in  the  regu- 
lar or  usual  form  ;  as,  an  informal  writing;  informal 
proceedings. 

2.  Not  in  the  usual  manner ;  not  according  to  cus- 
tom ;  as,  an  informal  visit. 

3.  Not  with  the  official  forms ;  as,  the  secretary 
made  to  the  envoy  an  informal  communication. 

Shakspeare  uses  informal  in  the  sense  of  irregular 
or  deranged  in  mind. 

IN-FOR-MAL'I-TY,  n.  [from  informal]  Want  of 
regular  or  customary  form.  The  informality  of  legal 
proceedings  mav  render  them  void. 

IN-FORM'AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  informal 
manner;  without  the  usual  forms. 

IN-FORM'ANT,  n.t  One  who  informs  or  gives  intel- 
ligence. 

2.  One  who  offers  an  accusation.  [See  Informer, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Shah. 

IN-FORM-a'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  informatio.] 

1.  Intelligence;  notice;  news  or  advice  communi- 
cated by  word  or  writing.  We  received  information 
of  the  capture  of  the  ship  by  an  arrival  at  Boston. 
The  information  by  the  messenger  is  confirmed  bv 
letters. 

2.  Knowledge  derived  from  reading  or  instruction. 
He  should  get  some  information  in  the  subject  he  intends  to 

handle.  Swift. 

3.  Knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  or  from  the 
operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect.  South. 

4.  Communication  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cusation ;  a  charge  or  accusation  exhibited  to  a  magis- 
trate or  court.  An  information  is  the  accusation  of  d 
common  informer,  or  of  a  private  person  ;  the  accu- 
sation of  a  grand  jury  is  called  an  indictment  or  a  pre- 


IN-FORM'£D,  pp.    Told ;  instructed ;  made  acquaint- 
ed. 
IN-FORM'£D,  a.     Ill-formed ;  misshapen.     [Obs.] 
Spenser 
IN-FORM'7oD  STARS.     See  Unformed. 
IN-FORM'ER,  Tt.t  One  who  animates,  informs,  or  gives 
intelligence. 

2.  One  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  violations  of  law.  In  a  bad  sense,  one  who 
gains  his  livelihood  by  informing  against  others,  or 
who  does  it  from  base  or  unworthy  motives. 
IN-FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  formidable.]  Not 
formidable  ;  not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded. 

Milton. 


IN-FORM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  notice  or  intelli- 
gence ;  telling. 
2.  Communicating  facts  by  way  of  accusation. 
Informing  officer,  is  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inform  against  persons  for  breaches  of  law,  as  an  at- 
torney-general, a  sheriff,  constable,  or  grand-juror. 

A   common  informer,  is    any   person  who  informs 
against  another. 
IN-FORM'I-TY,  n.     [L.  informis.] 

Want  of  regular  form  ;  shapelessness.       Brown. 
IN-FORM'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  informe ;  L.  informis.] 

Of  no  regular  form  or  figure  ;  shnpeless.    [  Obs.] 
Brown.     Wilford. 
IJV  FO'RO  COJV-SCI-EJV' 7Y-^E,  (-kon-she-en'she-5,) 

[L.]     Before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 
IN-FOR'TLT-NATE,  a.     [L.  infortunatus.] 

Unlucky;    unfortunate.      [The  latter  is  commonly 

IN-FOR'TU-NATE-LY,  adv.     Unfortunately.      [JVot 

IN-FOR'TUNE,  n.    Misfortune.     [JVot  used.]    Elyot. 
IN-FRACT',  v.  t.     [L.  infractus,  from  infringo;  in  and 

frango,  to  break.] 

To  break;    to  violate.     [This  is  synonymous  with 

Infringe  ;  it  is  an  unnecessary  word,  and  little  used.] 
IN-FRA€T'ED,  pp.     Broken. 
IN-FRAG'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  infractio.    See  In- 

The  act  of  breaking ;  breach  ;  violation  ;  non- 
observance  ;  as,  an  infraction  of  a  treaty,  compact, 
agreement,  or  law.  Watts. 

IN-FRA€T'OR,  7t.    One  that  violates  an  agreement, 
&c. 

IN-FRA'GRANT,  a.    Not  fragrant. 

IN-FRA-LAPS-A'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Infra- 
lapsarians,  or  to  their  doctrine. 

IN-FRA-LAPS  A'RI  AN,  n.     [L.  infra,  below,  or  af- 
ter, and  lapsus,  fall.] 

A  name  given  to  that  diss  of  Calvinists  who  con- 
sider the  decree  of  election  as  contemplating  the  apos- 
tasy as  past,  and  the  elect  as  being  in  a  fallen  and 
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guilty  state.  The  Siipralapsarians  consider  this  de- 
cree as  contemplating  the  elect  as  persons  to  be  crea- 
ted, and  to  apostatize  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  and 
then  to  be  recovered  by  divine  grace.  The  former 
considered  the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an 
existing  evil  ;  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  God's 
original  purpose  in  regard  to  men.  Murdock. 

IN-FRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [h.  infra,  below,  and  mun- 
danus,  mundus,  the  world.] 

Lying  or  being  beneath  the  world. 

IN-FRAN'GI-BLE,  a.     [in  and  frangible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  broken  or  separated  into  parts  ;  as,  in- 
frangible atoms.  Chcyne. 

2.  Not  to  be  violated. 
IN-FKA-TER-RI-To'RI-AL,  a.    Within  the  territory. 

Story,  Sup.  Court. 
IN-FRE'QUENCE,   >         rT     .  ,  „„„„„„■    , 
N-FltE'QUEN-CY,  j  "•    fL-  *nfrequentuL] 

Uncommonness;  rareness;  the  state  of  rarely  oc- 
curring. Broome. 
■  N-FRE'OUENT,  a.     [L.  infrcquens;  in  and  frequens, 
frequent.] 

Rare;  uncommon;  seldom  happening  or  occurring 
to  notice  ;  unfrequent. 
IN-FRE'atJENT-LY,  adv.     Not  frequently. 
IN-FRIG'ID-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  frigidus,  cold.] 

To  chill  ;  to  make  cold.     [Little  used.]         Boyle. 
IN-FRIG-ID-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  cold. 
Tatter. 
IN-FRINGE',  (in-frinj',)  v.  t.     [L.  infringe;  in  and 
frango,  to  break.     See  Break.] 

1.  To  break,  as  contracts  ;  to  violate,  either  posi- 
tively by  contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfill- 
ment or  neglect  of  performance.  A  prince  or  a  pri- 
vate person  infringes  an  agreement  or  covenant,  by 
neglecting  to  perform  its  conditions,  as  well  as  by 
doing  what  is  stipulated  not  to  be  done*. 

2.  To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  transgress ;  to  neglect 
to  fulfill  or  obey  ;  as,  to  infringe  a  law. 

3.  To  destroy  or  hinder ;  as,  to  infringe  efficacy. 
[Little  used.)  Hooker. 

This  word  is  very  frequently  followed  by  on  or  up- 
on: as,  to  int'rin/fe  u;>oit  one's  rights. 

IN-FRING'EIJ,  pp.     Broken  ,  violated  ;  transgressed. 

IN-FRINGE'.MEN'T,  (iii-IVinj'ment,)  n.  Act  of  viola 
ting;  breach;  violation;  non-fulfillment;  as,  the  in 
fringement  of  a  treaty,  compact,  or  other  agreement 
\.\v'iiifrtu<rrmnil  of  a  law  or  Constitution. 

IN-FUING'ER,  n.     One  who  violates  ;  a  violator. 

IN-FRlNG'ING.pnr.  Breaking  ;  violating;  transgress 
ing  ;  failing  to  observe  or  fulfill. 

IN-FRU'GAL,  a.     Not  frugal ;  prodigal. 

IN-FRU-GIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Not  bearing  fruit. 

lN'FU-OATE,  v.  t.     [L.  infuco  ;  in  and  fueo,  to  paint.] 
To  stain  ;  to  paint ;  to  daub. 

IN-FO.M'/iD,  a.     [L.  infumatus.] 
Dried  in  smoke. 

IN-FUN-UIB'tJ-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tun- 
nel. Kirby. 

IN-FUN-DIB'U-LI-FORM,  a.*[L.  infundibulum,  a  fun- 
nel,  and  form.] 

In  botany,  having  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  as  the  Cor- 
el of  a  flower;  monopetaloiis,  h:iving  an  inversely 
conical  bonier  rising  from  a  tube.  Marty  iu 

IN-FU'RI-ATE,  a.  [L.  in  and  furiatus,  from  fan 
fury.] 

Enraged  ;  mad  ;  raging.  Milton.     Thomson. 

IN-Fu'RI-ATE,  v.  L  To  render  furious  or  mad  ;  to 
enrage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-Fu'RI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.   Rendered  furious  or  mad. 

IN-FO'RI-A-TING,  ppr.     Rendering  furious. 

IN-FUS'OATE,  v.  t.     [L.  infuscatus,  infusco,  to  make 
black  ;  in  and  fusco,  fu.se  us,  dark.] 
To  darken  ;  to  make  black. 

IN-FUS€a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  darkening  or  black- 
ening. 

IN-FOSE',  i>.  t.  [Fr.  infuser,  from  L.  infusus,  infundo, 
to  pour  in  ;  in  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  in,  as  a  liquid. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  to  infuse.  Devham. 

2.  To  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities. 

Why    should   he   desire  to  have  qualities  infused  into  his  son, 
which  himself  never  possessed  f  Swift. 

3.  To  pour  in  or  instill,  as  into  the  mind.  Infuse 
into  young  minds  a  noble  ardor. 

4.  To  introduce  ;  as,  to  infuse  Gallicisms  into  a 
composition. 

5.  To  inspire  with ;  as,  to  infuse  the  breast  with 
magnanimity.     [J^ot  used.]  Sltak. 

6.  To  steep  in  liquor  without  boiling,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  medicinal  qualities. 

One  scruple  of  dried  leaves  is  infused  m  ten  ounces  of  warm 
water.  Coze. 

7.  To  make  an  infusion  with  an  ingredient.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon. 

IN-FOSE',  7i.     Infusion.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

IN-FOS'-ED,  pp.     Poured  in  ;  instilled  ;  steeped. 
IN-FOS'ER,  n.     One  who  infuses. 
IN-FO-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  infusible.]     The  capa- 
bility of  being  infused  or  poured  in. 
2.  The  incapability  of  being  fused  or  dissolved. 
IN  FO'SI-BLE,  a.     [from  the  verb.]     That  may  be  in- 
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fused.    Good  principles  are  infusible  into  the  minds  of 
youth. 
IN-FO'SI-BLE,  a.     [in,  not,  and  fusible,  from  fuse. 
Not  fusible  ;  incapable  of  fusion  ;  that  can  not  be 
dissolved  or  melted. 

The  best  crucibles  are  made  of  Limoges  earth,  which  seems  ab- 
solutely infusible.  Lavoisier. 

IN-FuS'ING,  ppr.    Pouring  in  ;  instilling  ;  steeping. 

IN-FO'SION,  (in-fu'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  pouring  in 
or  instilling  ;  instillation  ;  as,  the  infusion  of  good 
principles  into  the  mind ;  the  infusion  of  ardor  or 
zeal. 

2.  Suggestion ;  whisper. 

His  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo  or 
infusion  of  other  men.  SvnfU 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  process  of  steeping  in  liquor, 
an  operation  by  which  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
plants  may  be  extracted  by  a  liquor  without  boiling. 

4.  The  liquor  in  which  plants  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or  qualities. 

Coze. 

5.  The  act  of  introducing  into  the  veins  medicinal 
substances  by  a  kind  of  syringe. 

IN-Fu'SIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  infusion. 

Thomson. 

IN-FU-So'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Microscopic  animals 
inhabiting  water  and  liquids  of  various  kinds,  and 
having  no  organs  of  motion  except  extremely  minute 
hairs,  called  rib  rattle  cilia.  Dana. 

IN-FU-So'RI-AL,  j  a.     Pertaining  to   the   infusoria; 

IN-Fu'SO-RY,        \     composed  of  or  containing  infu- 


liquiils,  culled,  also,  Infusoria,  which  see. 
ING,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  pasture  or  meadow,  Goth, 

winga.     [See  English.] 
IN-GAN-NA'TION,  n.     [It.  ingannare,  to  cheat.] 

Cheat ;  fraud.     [JYot  used.] 
IN'GaTE,  7i.     [in  and  gate.]    Entrance;  passage  in 

[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

IN-GATH'ER-ING,  n.    [in  and  gathering.]    The  act 

or  business  of  collecting  and  securing  the  fruits  of 

the  earth  ;    harvest ;    as,  the   feast  of   ingathering. 

Ex.  xxiii. 
IN-GEL'A-BLE,  a.    [in  and  gelable.]    That  can  nol 

be  congealed. 
IN-GEM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  ingeminatus.] 

Redoubled.  Taylor. 

IN-GEM'IN-ATE,  7j.  t.     [L.  ingemino ;  in  and  gemino.] 

To  double  or  repeat.  Sandys. 

IN-GEM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Doubled. 
IN-GE.M'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Doubling. 
IN-GEM-IN-A'TION,  n.     Repetition  ;  reduplication. 
Walsall. 
IN-GEN'DER.     See  Engender. 
IN-GEN-ER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Infra.]     Incapacity  of 

being  engendered. 
IN-GEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  generate.]     That  can 

not  be  engendered  or  produced.  Boyle. 

IN-GEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ingenero ;  in  and  genero, 

to  generate.] 

To  generate  or  produce  within.  Fellows. 

IN-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Generated  within  ;  inborn  ;  in- 
flate ;  inbred  ;  as,  ingencrate  powers  of  body. 

"Wotton. 
IN-GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Produced  within. 

Noble  habits  ingenerated  in  the  soul.  Bale. 

IN-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Generating  or  producing 

within. 
IN-GeN'IOUS,  a.     [L.  ingeniosus,  from  ingenium ;  in 

and  genius,  geno,  gigno,  to  beget,  Gr.  ycivnpai.] 

1.  Possessed  of  genius,  or  the  faculty  of  invention  ; 
hence,  skillful  or  prompt  to  invent ;  having  an  apti- 
tude to  contrive,  or  to  form  new  combinations  of 
ideas  ;  as,  an  ingenious  author  ;  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic. 

The  more  ingenious  men  are,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  trouble 

2.  Proceeding  from  genius  or  ingenuity ;  of  curious 
design,  structure,  or  mechanism  ;  as,  an  ingenious 
performance  of  any  kind  ;  an  ingenious  scheme  or 
plan  ;  an  ingenious  model  or  machine  ;  ingenious  fab- 
ric ;  ingenious  contrivance. 

3.  Witty ;  well  formed ;  well  adapted ;  as,  an  in- 
genious reply. 

4.  Mental ;  intellectual.     [Jfot  used.]  Shak. 
This  word  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 

Ingenuous. 

IN-GEN'IOUS-LY,adii.  With  ingenuity ;  with  readi- 
ness in  contrivance;  with  skill. 

IN-GeN'IOUS-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  ingen- 
ious or  prompt  in  invention  ;  ingenuity  ;  used  of  per- 

2.  Curiousness  of  design  or  mechanism ;  used  of 
things. 
IN-GEN'ITE,  a.     [L.  ingenitus;  in  and  genitus,  born.] 
Innate  ;  inborn  ;  inbred  ;  native  ;  ingenertite. 

IN-GE-Nfj'I-TY,  ti.  t  [Fr.  ingenuiti.] 

1.  The    quality  or    power    of   ready  invention  ; 
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combining  ideas, 


quickness  or  acuteness 

forming  new  combinations;  ingeniousness ;  skill; 
used  of  persons.  How  many  machines  for  saving 
labor  has  the  ingenuity  of  men  devised  and  con- 
structed ! 

2.  Curiousness  in  design,  the  effect  of  ingenuity , 
as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  plan  or  of  mechanism. 

3.  Openness  of  heart;  fairness  ;  candor. 

[This  sense  of  the  word  was  formerly  common, 
and  is  found  in  good  authors  down  to  the  age  of 
Locke,  and  even  later ;  but  it  is  now  wholly  obsolete. 
In  lieu  of  it,  Ingenuousness  is  used.] 
IN-GEN'U-OUS,  o.t  [L.  ingenuus.] 

1.  Open  ;  frank  ;  fair;  candid  ;  free  from  reserve, 
disguise,  equivocation,  or  dissimulation  ;  used  of  per- 
sons or  things.  We  speak  of  an  ingenuous  mind  ;  an 
ingenuous  man  ;  an  ingenuous  declaration  or  con- 
fession. 

2.  Noble  ;  generous ;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardor  or 
zeal ;  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood.       Locke. 

3  Of  "honorable  extraction;  freeborn  ;  as,  ingenu- 
ous blood  or  birth. 

IN-CEN'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  Openly;  fairly;  candidly; 
without  reserve  or  dissimulation.  Dn/den. 

IN-GEN'  LT-OUS-NESS,  n.  Openness  of  heart ;'  frank- 
ness ;  fairness;  freedom  from  reserve  or  dissimula- 
tion ;  as,  to  confess  our  faults  with  ingenuousness. 

2.  Fairness;  candidness;  as,  the  ingenuousness  of 
a  confession. 

IN'GE-NY,  ti.     Wit ;  ingenuity.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

IN-GEST',  v.  t.  [L.  ingestus,  from  ingero ;  in  and 
gero,  to  bear.] 

To  throw  into  the  stomach.     [Little  used.]   Brown. 

IN-GES'TION,  (in-jest'yun,)  ti.  The  act  of  throwing 
into  the  stomach  ;  as,  the  ingestion  of  milk  or  other 
food.  Harvey. 

IN"GLE,  (ing'gl,)  n.     [Q.U.  L.  igniculus,  ignis.] 

1.  Flame  ;  blaze.     [JVof.  in  use.]  Ray. 

2.  In  Scottish,  a  fire,  or  fireplace.  Burns. 

3.  A  term  of  endearment ;  a  darling  ;  a  paramour. 
[Obs.]  Toone. 

IN-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  inglorius ;  in  and  gloria.] 

1.  Not  glorious  ;  not  bringing  honor  or  glory  ;  not 
accompanied  with  fame  or  celebrity ;  as,  an  inglori- 
ous life  of  ease. 

2.  Shameful ;  disgraceful.  He  charged  his  troops 
with  inn-lorious  flight. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  want  of  glory  ;  dis- 
honorably ;  with  shame. 

IN-GLO'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  inglorious, 
or  without  celebrity. 

IN'GOT,  ti.     [Fr.  lingot.     Qu.  L.  lingua.] 

A  mass  or  wedge  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal, 
cast  in  a  mold  ;  a  mass  of  unwrought  metal.   Hcbcrt. 

IN-GRAFT',  v.  t.  [in  and  graff.  The  original  word 
is  ingraff  or  graff,  but  it  is  corrupted  beyond  recov 
ery.] 

1.  To  insert  a  cion  of  one  tree  or  plant  into  another 
for  propagation ;  as,  to  ingraft  the  cion  of  an  apple- 
tree  on  a  pear-tree,  as  its  stock ;  to  ingraft  a  peach 

2.  To  propagate  by  incision.  May. 

3.  To  plant  or  introduce  something  foreign  into 
that  which  is  native,  for  the  pnrpsse  of  propagation. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  set  or  fix  deep  and  firm. 

Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Cesar.  Shak. 

IN-GRAFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Inserted  into  a  stock  for 
growth  and  propagation ;  introduced  into  a  native 
stock  ;  set  or  fixed  deep. 
IX  <;i!.\  1'T'ER,  «.     A  person  who  ingrafts. 
IN-GRAFT'ING,  ppr.     Inserting,  as  cions  in  stocks  ; 
introducing  and  inserting  on  a  native  stock  what  is 
foreign  ;  fixing  deep. 
IN-GRAFT'MENT,  71.    The  act  of  ingrafting. 

2.  The  thing  ingrafted. 
IN'GRAIN  or  IN-GRAIN',  v.  t.     [in  and  grain.]    To 
dye  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

2.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  ;  to  impreg- 
nate the  whole  matter  or  substance.         Rich.  Diet. 
IN'GRAIN-£D  or  IN-GRALV£D,  pp.  or  a.     Dyed  in 
the  grain  or  in  the  raw  material ;  as,  ingrained  car- 
pets. 

2.  Wrought  into  the  natural  texture;  thoroughly 
impregnated. 
IN'GRAIN-ING  or  IN-GRAIN'ING,  ppr.    Dyeing  in 
the  raw  material. 

2.  Working  into  the  texture;  thoroughly  impreg- 
nating. 
IN-GRAP'PL£D,  a.    Grappled ;  seized  on ;  entwined. 

DrayUn. 
IN'GRaTE,  (  a.     [L.  ingratus ;  in  and  gratus  ; 

IN-GRaTE'FUL,  ,      Fr.  ingr'at.] 

1.  Ungrateful;  unthankful;  not  having  feelings  of 
kindness  for  a  favor  received.  Milton.    Pope. 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense. 

He  gives  no  ingrateful  food.  Milton. 

IN'GRATE,  71.     [Fr.  ingrat.] 

An  ungrateful  person. 
IN-GRATE'FUL-LY,  adv.     Ungratefully. 
IN-GRATE'FIJL-NESS,  71.     Ungratefulness. 
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IN-GRA'TIATE,  (in-gra'sliate,)  v.  t.      [It.    ingraiia- 
narsi ;  L.  in  and  gratia,  favor.] 

1.  To  commend  one's  self  to  another's  good  will, 
confidence,  or  kindness.  It  is  always  used  as  a  re- 
ciprocal verb,  and  followed  by  with,  before  the  person 
whose  favor  is  sought.  Ministers  and  courtiers  in- 
gratiate, themselves  with  their  sovereign.  Dema- 
gogues ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace. 
2  To  recommend  ;  to  render  easy  ;  used  of  things. 
Hammond. 

IN-GRA'TIX-TED,  pp.    Commended  one's  self  to  an- 
other's favor. 

IN-GRA'TIA-TING,  ppr.    Commending  one's  self  to 
the  favor  of  another. 

IN-GRa'TIA-TING,  n.    The  act  of  commending  one's 
self  to  another's  favor. 

IN-GRAT'1-TUDE,  n.     [Fr. ;  in  and  gratitude.'] 

1.  Want  cf  gratitude  or  sentiments  of  kindness 
for  favors  received  ;  insensibility  to  favors,  and  want 
of  a  disposition  to  repay  them  ;  unthankfulness.  No 
man  will  own  himself  guilty  of  ingratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  by  God  and  man.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Retribution  of  evil  for  good. 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  returned.  Dryden. 

IN-GRAVE',  v.  U    To  bury.     [Not  used.]      [See  also 
Engrave.] 

IN-GRA  VI-DATE,  v.  t.     [L.  gravidas.] 

To  impregnate.  Fuller. 

IN-GRA  VI-IJA-TED,  pp.    Impregnated. 

IN-GRA  V'I-DA-TING,;V„-.     Impregnating. 

IN-GRA V-I-DA'TION,  n.    The  state  of  being  preg- 
nant. 

IN-GREAT',  v.  t.    To  make  great.     [Not  in  use.] 

Fotherbv. 

IN-GRE'DI-ENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ingrediens,  enter- 
ing into  ;  ingrcilior  ;  in  and  gradior.     See  Grade.] 

That  which  enters  into  a  compound,  or  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  any  compound  or  mixture.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  simples  in  medicinal  compo- 
sitions, but  admits  of  a  very  general  application. 
We  say,  an  ointment  or  a  decoction  is  composed  of 
certain  ingredients  ;  and  Addison  wondered  that 
learning  was  not  thought  a  proper  ingredient  in  the 
education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune 

IN'GRF.SR,  n.     [L.  ingressus,  ingrrdior,*u\m.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  as,  the  ingress  o(  air  into  the  lungs. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  entrance  of  the  moon 
into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's 
entrance  into  a  sign,  &c. 

2.  Power  of  entrance  ;  means  of  entering.  AH 
inrrrr.i.<  was  prohibited. 

IN-GRES'SION,  (-gresh'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ingres- 
sw,  ingredior.] 
The  act  of  entering  ;  entrance.  Digby. 

IN"GUIN-AL,  (ing'gwin-al,)  a.     [from  L.  ingu.cn,  the 
groin.] 

Pertaining  to  the  groin  ;  a«,  an  narninal  tumor. 

INGULF',  v.  t.     [in  and  gulf.]     To  swallow  up  in  a 

vast  deep,  gulf,  or  whirlpool.  Milton. 

2.  To  cast  into  a  gulf.  Hd.ywa.rd. 

IN-GULF'jED,   (in-gulft',)  pp.     Swallowed  up  in  a 

gulf  or  vast  deep  ;  east  into  a  gulf. 
IN-GULF'ING,  ppr.    Swallowing  up  in  a  gulf,  whirl- 
pool, or  vast  deep. 
IN-GULF'MENT,  n.    A  swallowing  up  in  a  gulf  or 

IN-GUli'GI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ingurgito ;  in  and  gur- 

ges,  a  gulf. J 

To  swallow  greedily  or  in  great  quantity.     Diet. 
IN-GUR'GI-TATE,  n.  i.     To  drink  birgelv  :  to  swill. 
IN-GUR'GI-TA-TED,  pp.     Swallowed  greedily. 
IN-GUR-GI-TA'TION,   n.      The   act   of   swallowing 

greedily,  or  in  great  quantity.  Darwin. 

IN-GUST'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  gusto,  to  taste.] 


lis,  apt,  fit. 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit;  unfit;  not  convenient;  as,  in- 
habile  matter.  Encyc. 

2.  Unskilled;  unready  ;  unqualified  ;  used  of  per- 
sons.    [Little  used.]     [See  Unable.] 

IN-I1A-B1L'I-TY,  «.  [from  inhabilc.]  Unaptness ; 
unfitness  ;  want  of  skill.     [Little  used.]     [See  Ina- 

IN-HAB'iT,  v.  t.  [L.  inhabito  ;  in  and  habito,  to 
dwell.] 

To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy  as  a  place  of  settled 
residence.  Wild  beasts  inhabit  the  forest;  fishes  in- 
hubit  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  men  inhabit  cities 
and  houses. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  — 

IN-HAC'IT,  v.  i.    To  dwell ;  to  live ;  to  abide. 

They  say  wild  beasts  inhabit  here.  Waller. 

IN-HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.  [from  inhabit^  Habitable  ; 
that  may  be  inhabited  ,  capable  of  affording  habita- 
tion to  animals.  The  stars  may  be  inhabitable 
worlds.  Some  regions  of  the  earth  are  not  inhabita- 
ble, by  reason  of  cold  or  sterility.  A  building  may 
be  too  old  and  decayed  to  be  inhabitable. 

2.  Not  habitable. '[Fr.  inhabitable;  I,,  inhabitnhilis.] 
[Not  in  use.]  Shah. 


INH 

IN-HAB'IT-ANCE,  n.  Residence  of  dwellers.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Carew. 

IN-IIAB'IT-AN-CY,  n.  Residence  ;  habitancy  ;  per- 
manent or  legal  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish  ; 
or  the  domiciliation  which  the  law  requires  to  entitle 
a  pauper  to  demand  support  from  the  town,  city,  or 
parish  in  which  he  lives,  otherwise  called  a  legal 
settlement,  which  subjects  a  town  to  support  a  per- 
son, if  a  pauper.  Laws  of  Mass.     Bldckstone. 

IN-HAB'IT-ANT,  n.  A  dweller  ;  one  who  dwells  or 
resides  permanently  in  a  place,  or  who  has  a  fixed 
residence,  as  distinguished  from  an  occasional  lodger 
or  visitor  ;  as,  the  inhabitant  of  a  house  or  cottage ; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  city,  county,  or  state.  So 
brute  animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  regions  to  which 
their  natures  are  adapted  ;  and  we  speak  of  spiritual 
beings  as  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

2.  One  who  has  a  legal  settlement  in  a  town,  city, 
or  parish.  The  conditions  or  qualifications  which 
constitute  a  person  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  or  par- 
ish, so  as  to  subject  the  town  or  parish  to  support 
him,  if  a  pauper,  are  defined  by  the  statutes  of  differ- 
ent  governments  or  states. 

IN-HAU-IT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or 
state  of  being  inhabited.  Ralegh. 

2.  Abode  ;  place  of  dwelling.  Milton. 

3.  Population  ;  whole  mass  of  inhabitants. 

[  This  word  is  little  used.]  [Brown. 

IN-HAB'IT-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  In  phrenology,  an  or- 
gan which  produces  the  desire  of  permanence  in 
place  or  abode.  Brande. 

IN-HAB'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Occupied  by  inhabitants, 

human  or  irrational. 
IN-HAB'IT-ER,  n.    One  who  inhabits  ;  a  dweller;  an 

inhabitant.  Dcrharn. 

IN-HAB'IT-ING,  ppr.    Dwelling  in;  occupying  as  a 

settled  or  permanent  inhabitant  ;  residing  in. 
IN-HAB'IT-RESS,  n.     A  female  inhabitant. 

Bp.  Richardson. 
IN-HA-LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  inhaling. 
IN-HALE',  v.  t.     [L.  inhale- ;  in  and  halo,  to  breathe.] 
To  draw  into  the  lungs  ;  to  inspire;  as,  to  inliale 
air;  opposed  to  Exhale  and  Expire. 

Martin   was   walking   forth   to  inhale   the  fresh  breeze   of  the 

IN-HAL'£D,  pp.    Drawn  into  the  lungs. 

IN-HAL'ER,  ti.     One  who  inhales. 

2.  In  medicine,  an  apparatus  for  breathing  or  draw- 
ing warm  steam  or  some  aeriform  substance  into  the 
lungs,  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  catarrhal  com- 
plaints. Dunglison. 

IN-HAL'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  into  the  lungs ;"  breath- 

IN-HXR-MON'IC,         I  a.     Unharmonious ;  discord- 
IN-HAR-MON'IC-AL,  j      ant. 
IN-HAR-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.     [in  and  harmonious.]    Not 

harmonious;  unmusical;  discordant.  Broome. 

lN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,   ado.      Without  harmony; 

discordantly. 
IN-HXR'MOlNY,  n.     Want  of  harmony  ;  discord. 
IN-HELD',  w,.     Contained  in  itself. 
IN-IIERE',  v.  i.     [L.  inlmreo ;  in  and  hierco,  to  hang.] 
To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something  else  ;  as,  colors 
loth  ;  a  dart  inheres  in  the  flesh. 

tence    in    something ;    a 
fixed  state  of  being  in   another 
body  or  substance. 
IN-HEll'ENT,  a.     Existing  in  something  else,  so  as 
to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Inherent  baseness.  Shak. 

2.  Innate  ;  naturally  pertaining  to  ;  as,  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  magnet ;  the  inherent  right  of  men  to 


IN-IlKll'ENCE,    In. 
IN-HRR'EN-CY,  j      f 


life,  liberty,  and  protection. 
IN-llKlt'ENT-LY,  ado.     By  i 


herence.  Bentley. 

IN-HeR'ING,  ppr.     Existing   or   fixed   in   something 

else. 
IN-HER'IT,  i>.  t.     [Sp.  heredar;  Port,  herdar ;  It.  crc- 

darc;  Fr.  hcritcr ;  from  L.  lucres,  an  heir.  See  Heir.] 

1.  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  ;  to  take 
by  succession,  as  the  representative  of  the  former 
possessor ;  to  receive,  as  a  right  or  title  descendible 
by  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease.  The  heir 
inherits  the  lands  or  real  estate  of  his  father  ;  the 
eldest  son  of  the  nobleman  inherits  his  father's  title, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  inherits  the  crown. 

2.  To  receive  by  nature  from  a  progenitor.  The 
son  inherits  the  virtues  of  his  father  ;  the  daughter 
inherits  the  temper  of  her  mother,  and  children  often 
inherit  the  constitutional  infirmities  of  their  parents. 

3.  To  possess  ;  as,  the  world  and  all  it  doth  inherit ; 
to  inherit  a  thought  of  ill  concerning  some  one. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

4.  To  enjoy  ;  to  take  as  a  possession,  by  gift  or 
divine  appropriation  ;  as,  to  inherit  everlasting  life  ; 
to  inherit  the  promises. 

That  thou  mayest  live,  ami   inherit  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy 

God  givelh  thee.  — Deut.  xvi. 
The  meek  shall  inlierit  the  earth.  — Malt.  v. 
IN-HER'IT,  v.  i.    To  take  or  iiave  possession  or  prop- 

Thou  shult  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house.  —  Judges  xi. 

IN-HER-IT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  in- 
heritable or  descendible  to  heirs.  Jefferson. 
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IN-HER'IT-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inherited; 
transmissible  or  descendible  from  the  ancestor  to 
the  heir  by  course  of  law  ;  as,  an  inheritable  estate 
or  title. 

2.  That  may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
child  ;  as,  inheritable  qualities  or  infirmities. 

3.  Capable  of  taking  by  inheritance,  or  of  receiv- 
ing by  descent. 

By  attainder —  the  Mend  of  (If  person  utlriinl"d  is  EO  corrupted 
as  to  be  rendered  no  bin  lt-t  inheritable.  Blackslone. 

IN-HER'IT-A-BLY,  adv.     By  inheritance.     Sherwood, 
IN-HER'IT-ANCE,?!.     An  estate  derived  from  an  an- 
cestor  to   an   heir   by   succession   or   in  course   of 
law  ;  or  an  estate  which  the  law  casts  on  a  child  or 
other  person,  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased 


2.  The  reception  of  an  estate  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  descent  by  which  an  estate  or  title  is  cast  on 
the  heir  ;  as,  the  heir  received  the  estate  by  inherit- 
ance. 

3.  The  estate  or  possession  which  may  descend  to 
an  heir,  though  it  lias  not  descended. 

And  Rachel  and  I.'mIi  unswr'd  :tnd  viiil,  Is  there  yet  any  por- 
tion or  inheritance  for  us  in  uur  l.ith'-r's  house  ?  —  Gen.  xxxi. 

4.  An  estate  given  or  possessed  by  donation  or  di- 
vine appropriation.     Nam.  xxvi. 

5.  That  which  is  possessed  or  enjoyed  ;  possession. 

Siiak. 

—  Ps!  ii. 
IN-HER'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Received  by  descent  from 

an  ancestor  ;  possessed. 
IN-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.    Taking  by  succession  or  right 

of  representation  ;   receiving  from  ancestors;   pos- 

IN-HERaT-OR,  n.  An  heir;  one  who  inherits  or 
may  inherit. 

IN-HER'IT-RESS,  )  n.     An    heiress;    a  female  who 

IN-HER'[T-RIX,  (  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  in- 
herit, after  the  death  of  her  ancestor. 

IN-HERSE',  v.  t.  [in  and  hersc]  To  inclose  in  a  fu- 
neral monument.  Sliak. 

IN-HE'SION,  (in-hC'zhun,l  n.     [L.  inluesio,  inh.ereo.] 
Inherence  ;  the  state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in 
something. 

IN-HI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  inhiatio.] 

A  gaping  after ;  eager  desire.     [Not  used.] 

IN-HIB'IT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  inhiber  :  L.  inhibco  ;  in  and  ha- 
beo,  to  hold,  properly  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  check  or  repress. 
Their   motions  also   are  excited  or  inhibited—by  the   object* 

without  them.  BenUey. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit;  to  interdict. 

All   men    wire   int.ii.il.il   ny   |(n.c!.iu)atiuu    at   the  dissolution    K 
much  as  to  mention  a  parliament.  Clarendon. 

IN-HIB'IT-ED,  pp.    Restrained  ;  forbid. 

IN-HIB'IT-ING,  ppr.  Restraining;  repressing;  pro- 
hibiting. 

IN-HI-Bl"TION,  (-bish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inhi- 
bitio.] 

1.  Prohibition  ;  restraint ;  embargo. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  to  forbid  or  inhibit  a  judge  from 
farther  proceedings  in  a  cause  depending  before  him  ; 
commonly,  a  writ  issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
court  to 'an  inferior  one,  on  appeal.  Cornel. 

IN-IIIB'IT-O-RY,  a.     Prohibitory.  Southey. 

IN-HoLD',  v.  t. :  prct.  and  pp.  Inheld.     [in  and  hold.] 
To  have  inherent ;    to  contain  in   itself.     [Little 

used.]  Ralegh, 

IN-HSLD'ER,  ji.     An  inhabitant.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
IN-HOOP',  7..  t.     [in  and  hoop.]     To  confine  or  inclose 

in  aiiy  place.  Shak. 

IN-HQOP'£D,  (in-hoopt',)  pp.     Confined  or  inclosed. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  hospitable.] 

1.  Not  hospitable  ;  not  disposed  to  entertain  stran- 
gers gratuitously;  declining  to  entertain  guests,  or 
entertaining  them  with  reluctance  ;  as,  an  inhospita- 
ble person  or  people. 

2.  Affording  no  conveniences,  subsistence,  o^shel- 
ter  to  strangers  ;  as,  inhospitable  deserts  or  rocksi 

Milton.     Dri/dcn. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     Want  of  hospitality 
IN-HOS-PI-TAL'I-TY,  j      or  kindness  to  stran- 

gers ;  refusal  or  unwillingness  to  entertain  guests  or 
strangers  without  reward.  Chesterfield. 

IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLY,  adv.    Unkindly  to  strangers. 

Jlfi'tOTt. 

IN-Hu'MAN,  a.  [Fr.  inhumain;  L.  inhumanus ;  in 
and  humanus,  humane.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that 
belong  to  a  human  being;  cruel;  barbarous;  savage; 
unfeeling  ;  as,  an  inhuman  person  or  people. 

2.  Marked  with  cruelty  ;  as,  an  inhuman  act. 
IN-HU-MAN'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  inhumaniti.] 

1.  Cruelty  in  disposition;  savageness  of  heart; 
used  of  persons. 

2.  Cruelty  in  act ;  barbarity  ;  used  of  actions. 
IN-HO'MAN-LY,  adv.    With  cruelty  ;  barbarously. 

Swift. 
IN-HC'MATE,  i>.  t.    To  inhume,  which  see. 
IN-HU-MA'TION,  n      The   act  of   burying;    inter- 
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IN-HOME',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inhumer;  L.  inhumo,  humo,  to 
bury.] 

To  bury ;  to  inter ;  to  deposit  in  the  earth,  aa  a 
dead  body. 

IN-HOM'JSD,  pp.    Buried  ;  interred. 

IN-HuM'ING,  ppr.     Burying  ;  interring. 

IN-IM-AG'IN-A-BLE,  a.  Unimaginable ;  inconceiva- 
ble. Pearson. 

IN-IM'IC-AL,  a.  [L.  inimicus ;  in  and  amicus,  a 
friend.] 

1.  Unfriendly  ;  having  the  disposition  or  temper  of 
an  enemy  ;  applied  to  private  enmity,  as  hostile  is  to 

2.  Adverse ;  hurtful ;  repugnant. 

Savage  violences  inimical  to  commerce.  Ward. 

]N-IM'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  unfriendly  manner. 

IN-IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inimitable.']  The 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  imitation.        Norris. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inimitabilis ;  in  and 
imitabilis,  from  uuitor,  to  imitate.] 

That  can  not  be  imitated  or  copied  ;  surpassing  im- 
itation ;  as,  inimitable  beauty  or  excellence  ;  an  inim- 
itable description  ;  inimitable  eloquence. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLY,  ailv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imi- 
tated ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

Charms  such  ;is  ilutif,  imimlahhj  great.  Broome. 

IN-IQ'UI-TOTJS,  (in-ik'we-tus,)  a.t  [See  Iniquity.] 
Unjust ;  wicked  ;  as,  an  iniquitous  bargain  ;  an  in- 
iquitous proceeding. 

[It  is  applied  to  things  rather  than  to  persons,  but 
may  be  applied  to  persons.] 

IN-KVUI-TOUS-LY,  adv.     Unjustly  ;  wickedly. 

IN-IG-'UI-TY,  (in-ik'we-ty,)  n.  [Fr.  iniquite;  L.  in- 
iquitas;  in  and  tcquitas,  equity.] 

1.  Injustice;  unrighteousness;  a  deviation  from 
rectitude ;  as,  the  iniquity  of  war ;  the  iniquity  of  the 
slave  trade. 

2.  Want  of  rectitude  in  principle  ;  as,  a  malicious 
prosecution  originating  in  the  iniquity  of  the  author. 

3.  A  particular  deviation  from  rectitude  ;  a  sin  or 
crime  ;  wickedness  ;  any  act  of  injustice. 

Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  youi  God.  — 

4.  Original  want  of  holiness,  or  depravity. 

I  was  sliapen  in  iniquity.  —  Ps.  Ii. 

IN-1'Q.UOUS,  a.     Unjust.     [Not  used.] 

IN-IR-RI-TA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.  [in  and  irritability.]  The 
quality  of  being  inirritable,  or  not  susceptible  of  con- 
traction by  excitement.  Darwin. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  irritable.]  Not  irrita- 
ble ;  not  susceptible  of  irritation,  or  contraction  by 
excitement.  Danoin. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-TIVE,  a.  Not  accompanied  with  ex- 
citement ;  as,  an  inirritative  fever.  Darwin. 


IN-ISLE',  (in-Ile',)  v.  t.     [in  and  isle.]     To  surround  ; 

to  encircle.     [Nut  in  use.]  Drayton. 

IN-I"TIAL,  (in-ish'al,)  a.     [Fr.,from  L.  initialis,  ini- 

tium,  beginning.] 
1.  Beginning;    placed  at  the  beginning;   as,  the 

initial  letters  of  a  name. 


IN-I"TIAL,  7i.    The  first  letter  of  a  name. 
IN-I"TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  an  incipient  degree. 

Barrow. 
IN-1"TIATE,  (in-ish'ate,)  v.  t.     [Low  L.  initio,  to  en- 
ter or  begin,  from  initum,  iiico,  to  enter;  in  and  eo, 


1.  Toi 


i  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles  ;  or  to  in- 
troduce into  any  society  or  sect  by  instructing  the 
candidate  in  its  priiiiijiles  or  ceremonies  ;  as,  to  in- 
itiate a  person  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

2.  To  introduce  into  a  new  state  or  society  ;  as,  to 
initiate  one  into  a  club.  Addison. 

3.  To  instruct ;  to  acquaint  with ;  as,  to  initiate 
one  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 

4.  To  begin  upon.  Clarendon. 
IN-I"TIaTE,  v.  i.    To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 

first  rite.  Pope. 

IN-I"TIATE,  (in-ish'ate,)  a.    Unpracticed.      Shak. 
2.  Begun  ;  commenced.     A  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
initiate,  becomes  so  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  his 
estate  is  not  consummate  till  the  death  of  the  wife. 
Black  stone. 

IN-I"TIATE,  7i.     One  who  is  initiated.     J.  Barlow. 

IN-I"TlA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Instructed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples; entered  ;  received  into  a  society  or  sect  by 
the  proper  ceremonies. 

IN-I"TIa-TING,  ppr.  Introducing  by  instruction,  or 
by  appropriate  ceremonies.  J.  M.  Mason. 

IN-I"TI-A'TION,  (in-ish-e-a'shun.)  n.     [L.  initiatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  introducing  one  into  a  new 
society,  by  instructing  him  in  its  principles,  rules,  or 
ceremonies  ;  as,  to  initiate  a  person  into  a  Christian 
community. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  one  acquainted 
with  principles  before  unknown. 

3.  Admission  by  application  of  ceremonies  or  use 
of  symbols  ;  as,  to  initiate  one  into  the  visible  church 
by  baptism.  Hammond. 

1N-I"TIA-TIVE,  a.    Serving  to  initiate. 
IN-I"TIA-TiVE,  n.    An  introductory  step  or  move- 
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ment.  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  action 
of  legislative  bodies  ;  as  when  one  of  two  houses  has 
the  right  to  originate  any  measure,  it  is  said  to  have 
the  initiative.  Such  is  the  right  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  respect  to  money  bills.  Brande. 

IN-I"TIA-TO-RY,  (in-ish'a-to-ry,)  a.     Introductory; 
as,  an  initiatory  step. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  to  initiate  ;  introducing  by 
instruction,  or  by  the  use  and  application  of  symbols 
or  ceremonies. 

Two  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  gencia]  import  can  not  exist 
together.  J.  M.  Mason. 

IN-I"TIA-TO-RY,  n.     [supra.]     Introductory  rite. 

L.  Jlddison. 
IN-I"TION,  (in-ish'un,)n.     Abeginning.     [Obsolete.] 
Naunton. 
injicio ;  in  and  jacio,  to 


IN-JE€T',  v.  t.     [L. 
throw.] 

1.  To  throw  in  ; 
into  the  mouth  or  i 

2.  To  cast  or  throw  on. 


dart  in  ;  as,  to  inject  any  thing 


Anil  1 


mjectc 


Pope. 


IN-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrown  in  or  on. 
IN-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  in  or  on. 
INJECTION,  (in-jek'shun,)n    [Fr.,  from  L.  injectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  in  ;  applied  particularly  to 
the  forcible  throwing  in  of  a  liquid  or  aeriform  body, 
by  means  of  a  syringe,  pump,  &c. 

2.  A  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  the  body  by  a 
syringe  or  pipe  ;  a  clyster. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  act  of  filling  the  vessels  of  an 
animal  body  with  some  colored  substance,  in  order 
to  render  visible  their  figures  and  ramifications. 

Encyc. 
IN-JOIN'.     See  Enjoin. 
IN-JU-CUND'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  injucunditas.] 

Unpleasantness  ;  disagrecableness.     [Little  used.] 
IN-Ju'DI-CA-BLE,  a.    Not  cognizable   by  a  judge. 

[Little  used.] 
IN-JU-DI"CIAL,  (-ju-dish'al,)  a.      Not  according  to 

the  forms  of  law.  Diet. 

IN-JU-Dl"CIOUS,  (-ju-dish'us,)  a.  [in  and  judicious.] 
Not  judicious ;  void  of  judgment ;  acting  without 
judgment;  unwise;  as,  an  injudicious  person. 

2.  Not  according  to  sound  judgment  or  discretion ; 
unwise  ;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 
IN-JU-DI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  judgment ;  un- 

INJU-DI''CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
injudicious  or  unwise.  Whitlock. 

INJUNCTION,  n.  [L.  injunctio,  from  injungo,  to 
enjoin  ;  in  and  jungo,  to  join.] 

1.  A  command  ;  order ;  precept ;  the  direction  of 
a  superior  vested  with  authority. 


2.  Urgent  advice  or  exhortation  of  persons  not 
vested  with  absolute  authority  to  command. 

3.  In  law,  a  writ  or  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
directed  to  an  inferior  court,  or  to  parties  and  their 
counsel,  directing  tnein  to  stay  proceedings,  or  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  for 
want  of  the  defendant's  appearance,  to  stay  waste 
or  other  injury,  &c.  When  the  reason  for  granting 
an  injunction  ceases,  the  injunction  is  dissolved. 

Blackstone. 
IN'JURE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  injure,  injuricr ;  L.  injuria,  injury ; 
Sp.  injiirmr  ;  It.  mgiuriurc.     See  Injury.] 

1.  To  hirrt  or  wound,  as  the  person;  to  impair 
soundness,  as  of  health. 

2.  To  damage  or  lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or 
estate. 

3.  To  slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputation  or 
character. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish  ;  to  annoy ;  as  happiness. 

5.  To  give  pain  to ;  to  grieve  ,  as  sensibility  or 
feelings. 

6.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

7.  To  hurt  or  weaken  ;  as,  to  injure  a  good  cause. 

8.  To  impair  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  injure  rights. 

9.  To  make  worse  ;  as,  great  rains  injure  the  roads. 

10.  In  general,  to  wrong  the  person,  to  damage  the 
property,  or  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or 
others.  A  man  injures  his  person  by  wounds,  his 
estate  by  negligence  or  extravagance,  and  his  hap- 
piness by  vices.  He  injures  his  neighbor  by  violence 
to  his  person,  by  fraud,  by  calumny,  and  by  non-ful- 
fillment of  his  contracts. 

INJUR-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Hurt ;   wounded  ;    damaged  ; 

impaired  ;  weakened  ;  made  worse. 
IN'JUR-ER,  n.    One  who  injures  or  wrongs. 
IN'JUR-ING,  ppr.     Hurting;   damaging;   impairing; 

weakening  ;  rendering  worse. 
IN-JO'RI-OUS,  a.     [h.injurius;  Fr.  injurieux.] 

1.  Wrongful  ;  unjust ;  hurtful  to  the  rights  of 
another.  That  which  impairs  rights  or  prevents 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  is  injurious. 

2.  Hurtful  to  the  person  »r  health.  Violence  is 
injurious  to  the  person,  as  intemperance  is  to  the 
health. 

3.  Affecting  with  damage  or  loss.  Indolence  is 
injurious  to  property. 


INL 


4.  Mischievous  ;  hurtful 
quences  of  sin  or  folly. 

5.  Lessening  or  tarnishing  reputation.  The  very 
suspicion  of  cowardice  is  injurious  to  a  soldier's 
character. 

6.  Detractory  ;  contumelious  ;  hurting  reputation  ; 
as,  obscure  hints,  as  well  as  open  detraction,  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  reputation. 

7.  In  general,  whatever  gives  pain  to  the  body  or 
mind,  whatever  impairs  or  destroys  property  or  rights, 
whatever  tarnishes  reputation,  whatever  disturbs 
happiness,  whatever  retards  prosperity  or  defeats  the 
success  of  a  good  cause,  is  deemed  injurious. 

IN-Ju'Rl-OUS-LY,  adv.  Wrongfully  ;  hurtfully ;  with 
injustice  ;  mischievously. 

IN-Ju'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inju- 
rious or  hurtful ;  injury. 

IN'JU-RY,7i.  [L.  injuria  ;  in  and  jus,  juris,  right;  Fr. 
injure  ;  It.  ingiuria  ;  Sp.  injuria.] 

1.  In  general,  any  wrong  or  damage  done  to  a 
man's  person,  rights,  reputation,  or  goods.  That 
which  impairs  the  soundness  of  the  body  or  health, 
or  gives  pain,  is  an  injury.  That  which  impairs  the 
mental  faculties  is  ah  injury.  These  injuries  may  be 
received  by  a  fall  or  by  other  violence.  Trespass, 
fraud,  and  non-fulfillment  of  covenants  and  contracts 
are  injuries  to  rights.  Slander  is  an  injury  to  reputa- 
tion, and  so  are  cowardice  and  vice.  Whatever  im- 
pairs the  quality  or  diminishes  the  value  of  goods  or 
property,  is  an  injury.  We  may  receive  injury  by 
misfortune  as  we'll  as  by  injustice. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment. 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwelling  on  trifling 
arguments.  Warn. 

3.  Any  diminution  of  that  which  is  good,  valuable, 
or  advantageous. 

IN-JUS'TICE,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  injustitia;  in  and  jus- 
titia,  justice.] 

1.  Iniquity;  wrong;  any  violation  of  another's 
rights,  as  fraud  in  contracts,  or  the  withholding  of 
what  is  due.  It  has  a  particular  reference  to  an 
unequal  distribution  of  rights,  property,  or  privileges 
among  persons  who  have  equal  claims. 

2.  The  withholding  from  another  merited  praise, 
or  ascribing  to  him  unmerited  blame. 

INK,  7i.  [D.  inkt ;  Fr.  encre.  Qu.  It.  inchiostro,  from 
incltiudcre,  L.  includo.] 

1.  A  black  liquor  or  substance  used  for  writing, 
generally  made  of  an  infusion  of  galls,  copperas, 
and  gum-arabic. 

2.  Any  liquor  used  for  writing  or  forming  letters, 
as  red  ink,  &c. 

3.  A  pigment. 

Printing  ink  is  made  by  boiling  linseed  oil,  and 
burning  it  for  a  short  time,  and  mixing  it  with  lamp- 
black, with  an  addition  of  soap  and  resin. 

Ink  for  the  rolling  press,  is  made  with  linseed  oil 
burnt  as  above,  and  mixed  with  Frankfort  black. 

Indian  ink,  from  China,  is  composed  of  lampblack, 
and  size  or  animal  glue.  Nicholson. 

Sympathetic  ink,  a  liquor  used  in  writing,  which 
exhibits  no  color  or  appearance  till  some  other  means 
are  used,  such  as  holding  it  to  the  fire,  or  rubbing 
something  over  it.  Encyc. 

INK,  v.  t.    To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 
INK'-BAG,  7i.    A  bag  or  sac  containing  a  deep  black 
liquid  ;  found  in  certain  animals,  as  the  cuttle-fish. 
Buckland. 
INK'BLUR-RED,  a.     Blurred  or  darkened  with  ink. 
INK'£D,  (inkt,)  pp.    Covered  or  daubed  with  ink. 
INK'HORN,  7i.     [ink  and  horn  ;  horns  being  formerly 
used  for  holding  ink.]     A  small  vessel  used  to  hold 
ink  on  a  writing-table  or  desk,  or  for  carrying  it 
about  the  person.    Iokhornsare  made  of  horn,  glass, 
or  stone.  .  . 

2.  A  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of  writing. 
Johnson. 
INK'HORN,  a.   A  reproachful  epithet,  meaning  affect- 
ed, pedantic,  or  pompous.     [Obs.]  Bale. 
INK'I-NESS,  7i.     [from  inkyT]    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  inky. 
INK'ING,  ppr.     Covering  or  daubing  with  ink. 
INK'LE,  (ink'),)  n.     A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape. 

Shak. 
INK'LING,  7i.    A  hint  or  whisper ;  an  intimation. 

2.  Inclination  ;  desire.  Orose. 

[This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  being  from 

incline,   inclination.] 
INK'-MAK-ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

ink. 
IN-KNIT',  (in-nit',)  v.  t.    To  knit  in.  Southey. 

IN-KNOT',  (in-not',)  v.  t.    [in  and  knot.]    To  bind,  aa 

with  a  knot.  Fuller. 

INK'STAND,  7i.  A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and  writing 

materials. 
INK'-STONE,  7i.    A  kind  of  small,  round  stone,  of  a 

white,  red,  gray,  yellow,  or  black  color,  containing  a 

quantity  of  native  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  used  ' 

making  ink.  Encyc. 

INK'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  ink  ;  resembling  ink  ;  blac 

2.  Tarnished  or  blackened  with  ink. 
IN-LACE',  v.  t.    [in  and  lace,]    To  embellish  with 

riegations. 


lack. 


Fletcher. 
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person  to  the  protection  ol  Hie  law  Bouvier 

IN-LAID',  pp.  of  Inlay,  which  see. 

IN'LAND,  a.  [in  and  land.]  Interior;  remote  from 
the  sea.  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Lancas- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  are  large  inland  towns. 

2.  Within  land  ;  remote  from  the  ocean  ;  as,  an  in- 
land lake  or  sea.  Spenser. 

3.  Carried  on  within  a  country ;  domestic ;  not 
foreign  ;  as,  inland  trade  or  transportation  ;  inland 
navigation. 

4.  Confined  to  a  country ;  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country  ;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
distinguished  from  a  foreign  bin,  which  is  drawn  in 
one  country  on  a  person  living  in  another. 

IN'LAND,  7i.    The  interior  part  of  a  country. 

Shale.    Milton. 

IN'LAND-ER,  71.  One  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  a 
country,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Brown. 

lN'LAND-ISH,  o.  Denoting  something  inland  ;  na- 
tive.    [Obs.] 

IN-LAP'I-DaTE,  v.  t.      [L.   in   and   lapido,  lapis,  a 

To  convert  into  a  stony  substance ;  to  petrify.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

IN  LAW',  v.  U    To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 
Bacon. 

IN-LAW'jED,  pp.    Cleared  of  attainder. 

IN-LAY',  0.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Inlaid,  [in  and  lay.] 
To  diversify  cabinet  or  other  work  by  laying  in  and 
fastening  with  glue  or  cement,  thin  slices  or  leaves 
of  fine  wood,  ivory,  pearl,  mosaic,  &c,  on  a  ground 
of  common  wood,  er  coarser  material.  This  is  used 
in  making  compartments.  Qwilt. 

IN'LAY,  n.  Matter  or  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  &c,  in- 
laid, or  prepared  for  inlaying.  Milton. 

IN-La  Y'ER,  71.  The  person  who  inlays,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  inlay. 

IN-LaY'ING,  ppr.     Laying  in  thin  slices  of  wood, 


imenting  work  with  thin  pieces  of  wood,  ivory, 
pearl,  &c,  set  in  a  ground  of  other  wood,  or  coarser 
material. 

IN'LET,  ?i.  [in  and  let]  A  passage  or  opening  by 
which  an  inclosed  place  may  be  entered  ;  place  of  in- 
gress ;  entrance.  Thus,  a  window  is  an  inlet  for 
light  into  a  house;  the  senses  are  the  inlets  of  ideas 
or  perceptions  into  the  mind. 

2.  A  bay  or  recess  in  tile  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
lake  or  large  river,  or  between  isles. 

JJV  LIM'I-JVE,    [L.]    At  the  threshold  ;  at  the  begin- 

jN-LIST'.     See  Enlist. 

IN-LOCK',  v.  t.    To  lock  or  inclose  one  thing  within 

another. 
lN-LOCK'-ED,  (in-lokt',)  pp.  Locked  or  inclosed  with- 
in another  thing. 
/JV  LO'CO,  [L.]     In  the  place. 
IN'LY,  a.    [in  and  like.]     Internal ;  interior ;  secret. 
Shale. 
IN'LY,   adv.    Internally  ;   within  ;   in  the  heart ;  se- 
cretly ;  as,  to  be  inly  pleased  or  grieved. 

_  Milton.     Spenser. 

IN'MATE,  71.  [in,  fir  17171,  and  mate.]  A  person  who 
lodges  or  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another,  oc- 
cupying different  rooms,  but  using  the  same  door  for 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  house  Cowel. 

2.  A  lodger;  one  who  lives  with  a  family,  but  is 
not  otherwise  connected  with  it  than  as  a  lodger. 
IN'MATE,  a.     Admitted  as  a  dweller.  Milton. 

m  ME'DI-AS  RES,   [L.]     In  the  midst  of  things. 
IN'MOST,  a.    [in  and  most]    Deepest  within  ;  remot- 
est from  the  surface  or  external  part. 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 

Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey.  Addison. 

I  got  into  the  inmost  court.  Gulliver. 

INN,  ji.  [Sax.  i7i7i,  probably  from  the  Heb.  and  Ch. 
run,  to  dwell,  or  to  pitch  a  tent,  whence  Ch.  nun, 
an  inn.    Class  Cn,  No.  19.] 

1.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of 
travelers  ;  often  a  tavern  where  liquors  are  furnished 
for  travelers  and  others. 

Tliere  was  no  room  for  them  In  the  inn.  —  Luke  ii. 

2.  In  England,  a  college  of  municipal  or  common 
law  professors  and  students  ;  the  word  inn  having 
formerly  been  used  as  synonymous  with  lodging- 
house  or  residence,  and  also  for  the  town-house  of  a 
nobleman,  bishop,  or  other  distinguished  personage, 
in  which  he  resided  when  he  attended  the  court. 
Hence  the  terms  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  &c, 
which  were  once  the  residences  of  the  noble  fam- 
ilies whose  names  they  bear.  Toone. 

Inns  of  court;  colleges  in  which  students  of  law 
reside  and  are  instructed.  The  principal  are  the  In- 
ner Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn. 

Inns  of  chancery  ;  colleges  in  which  young  students 
formerly  began  their  law  studies.  These  are  now 
occupied  chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.  Encyc. 


INN 

INN,  v.  i.    To  take  up  lodging  ;  to  lodge.        Donne. 

INN,  v.  t.     To  house  ;  to  put  under  cover.        Bacon. 

INN'HOLD-ER,  71.     [inn   and  hold.]     A  person  who 
keteps  an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment  of  trav- 
elers ;  also,  a  taverner. 
2.  An  inhabitant.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

INN'KEEP-ER,  7t.  [inn  and  keep.]  An  innholder. 
In  America,  the  innkeeper  is  often  a  tavern-keeper 
or  taverner,  as  well  as  an  innkeeper,  the  inn  for  fur- 
nishing lodgings  and  provisions  being  usually  united 
with  the  tavern  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 

IN'NATE  or  IN-NATE',  a.  [L.  innatus,  from  innas- 
cor;  in  and  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

Inborn  ;  native  ;  natural.  Inna.  e  ideas  are  such  as 
are  supposed  to  be  stamped  on  th.  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment when  existence  begins.  Mr.  Locke  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove  that  no  such  ideas  exist. 

Encyc. 

IN'NA-TED,  for  Innate,  is  not  used. 

IN'NATE-LY  or  IN-NATE'LY,  ado.     Naturally. 

IN'NATE-NESS  or  IN-NATE'NESS,  71.  The  quality 
of  being  innate. 

IN-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  innavigabilis  ;  in  and  rtav- 
igabilis.     See  Navigate.] 

That  can  not  be  navigated  ;  impassable  by  ships  or 
vessels.  Dryden. 

IN-NAV'I-GA-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

IN'NER,  a.  [from  in.]  Interior  ;  farther  inward  than 
something  else ;  as,  an  inner  chamber ;  the  inner 
court  of  a  temple  or  palace. 

2.  Interior ;  internal ;  not  outward  ;  as,  the  inner 
man.    Eph.  iii. 

IN'NER-LY,  adv.     More  within.     [Obs.]        Barret. 

IN'NER-MoST,  a.  Furthest  inward  ;  most  remote 
from  the  outward  part.    Prov.  xviii. 

IN-NERV-A'TION,  71.  [in,  neg.,  and  nerve.]  A  state 
of  weakness.  Hall. 

2.  Act  of  strengthening. 

IN-NERVE',  v.  t.  [in  and  nerve.]  To  give  nerve  to  ; 
to  invigorate  ;  to  strengthen  Dwight. 

IN-NERV'£IJ,  pp.    Invigorated. 

IN-NERVING,  ppr.     Strengthening. 

INN'ING,  71.     The  ingathering  of  grain. 

2.   A  term  in  cricket,  the  turn  for  using  the  bat. 

INN'INGS,  n.  pi.    Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Ainsworth. 

IN'NO-CENCE,    j  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  innocentia;  in  and 

IN'NO-CEN-CY,  (      noceo,  to  hurt.] 

1.  Properly,  frsedom  from  any  quality  that  can  in- 
jure;  innoxiousness  ;  harnilessness  ;  as,  the  innocence 
of  a  medicine  which  can  do  no  harm.  In  this  sense, 
the  noun  is  not  obsolete,  though  less  used  than  the 
adjective. 

2.  In  a  moral  snisr,  freedom  from  crime,  sin,  or 
guilt ;  untainted  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  unimpaired 
integrity. 

Enjoyment  left  nothing  to  ask  —  innocence  left  nolliing  to  f*ar. 
Johnson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  evil  intentions ;  simplici- 
ty of  heart ;  as,  the  innocence  of  a  child. 

4.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  sin  or 
crime.  This  is  'lie  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
generally  used,  for  perfect  innocence  can  not  be  predi- 
cated of  man.  A  man  ciiarged  with  theft  or  murder 
may  prove  his  innocence. 

5.  The  state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  of  not  being  contraband  ;  as,  the  innocence 
of  a  cargo,  or  of  any  merchandise.  Kent. 

IN'NO-CENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  innoeens.] 

1.  Properly,  not  noxious  ;  not  producing  injury  ; 
free  from  qualities  that  can  injure  ;  harmless  ;  in- 
noxious ;  as,  an  imweent  medicine  or  remedy. 

2.  Free  from  guilt ;  not  having  done  wrong  or  vi- 
olated any  law  ;  not  tainted  with  sin  ;  pure  ;  upright. 
In  this  general  sense,  no  human  being  that  is  a  mor- 
al agent  can  be  innocent.     It  is  followed  by  of. 

3.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  evil 
action  ;  as,  a  man  is  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

4.  Lawful ;  permitted  ;  as,  an  innocent  trade. 

5.  Not  contraband  ;  not  subject  to  forfeiture  ;  as, 
innocent  goods  carried  to  a  belligerent  nation.  Kent. 

6.  Ignorant;  imbecile;  idiotic.     [Obs.] 
IN'NO-CENT,  71.    One  free  from  guilt  or  harm.  Shak. 

2.  An  ignorant  person;  hence,  a  natural ;  an  idiot. 
[Unusual.]  Hooker. 

IN'NO-CENT-LY,  adv.  Without  harm ;  without  in- 
curring guilt. 

2.  With  simplicity  ;  without  evil  design. 

3.  Without  incurring  a  forfeiture  or  penalty ;  as, 
goods  innocently  imported. 

IN-NOC'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  innocuus ;  in  and  noceo,  to 
hurt.] 

Harmless ;  safe ;  producing  no  ill  effect ;  innocent. 
Certain  poisons,  used  as  medicines,  in  small  quan- 
tities, prove  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial.  It  is 
applied  only  to  things,  not  to  persons. 

IN-NOe'q-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  harm;  without 
injurious  effects. 

IN-NOC'lI-OUS-NESS,  71.    Harmlessness ;  the  quality 
of  being  destitute  of  mischievous  qualities  or  effects. 
Digby. 

IN-NOM'I-NA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  named.    Chaucer. 


INO 

IN-NOM'I-NATE,  a.    Having  no  name  ;  anonymous 

Ray. 
IN'NO-VATE,  v.  t     [Fr.  innover ;  L.  innovo  ;  in  and 
710™,  to  make  new,  novus,  new.] 

1.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  something 
new. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he  proceeds  to  innovate 
God's  worship.  South. 

2.  To  bring  in  something  new.  Bacon. 
IN'NO-VATE,  7j.  i.    To  introduce  novelties  ;  to  make 

changes  in  any  thing  established  ;  with  on.  It  is 
often  dangerous  to  innovate  on  the  customs  of  a 
nation. 

Changed  by  the  introduction  of 


IN'NO-VA-TED,j 

something  new. 
IN'NO-VA-TING, 
IN-NO-Va'TION,') 


Introducing  novelties, 
[from  innovate.]  Change  made 
by  the  introduction  of  something  new;  change  in 
established  laws,  customs,  rites,  or  practices.  Inno- 
vation is  expedient  when  it  remedjes  an  evil,  and 
safe  when  men  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Innova- 
tion is  often  used,  in  an  ill  sense,  for  a  change  that 
disturbs  settled  opinions  and  practices,  without  an 
equivalent  mlvantage. 
IN'NO-VA-TOR,  ii.    An  introducer  of  changes. 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  introduces  novelties,  or  who  makes 
changes  by  introducing  something  new.  South. 

IN-NOX'IOUS,  a.  [L.  innoxius  ;  in  and  noxius,  noceo, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Free  from  mischievous  qualities ;  innocent ; 
harmless  ;    us,  an  iiniocious  drug. 

2.  Not  producing  evil ;  harmless  in  effects. 
Innoxious  flumes  arc  often  seen  on  the  hair  of  men's  heads,  and 

on  horses'  manes.  Digby. 

3.  Free  from  crime  ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Pope. 
IN-NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.    Harmlessly;   without   mis- 
chief. 

2.  Without  harm  suffered.  Brown. 

IN-NOX'IOUS-NESS,  11.    Harmlessness. 

The  innoxiousness  of  the  small-pox.  Toolce. 

IN-NU-EN'DO,  n.t  [L.,  from  innuo,  to  nod;  in  and 
nuo.] 

1.  An  oblique  hint ;  a  remote  intimation  or  refer- 
ence to  a  person  or  thing  not  named. 

Mercury  —  owns  it  a  marriage  by  innuendo.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  a  word  used  to  point  out  the  application 
of  some  injurious  remark  to  the  person  aimed  at. 

IN'NU-ENT,  a.     [L.  mnuens.] 

Significant.  Burton. 

IN-NU-M  ER-A-BIL'I-TY,     j  71.    State  of  being  innu- 
IN-Nu'MER-A-BLE-NESS,  j      merable. 

Fotherby.     Sherwood. 
IN-NO'MER-A-ELE,  a.     [L.  innumcrabdis.     See  Num- 
ber.] 

1.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  that  can  not  be  enumerated 
or  numbered  for  multitude. 

2.  In  a  loose  sense,  very  numerous. 
IN-Nfj'M ER-A-BLY,  adv.     Without  number. 
IN-NO'MER-OUS,  a.     [L.  innumerus ;  in  and  numerus, 

number.]    Too  many  to  be  counted  or  numbered  ; 
innumerable.  Milton.     Pope. 

IN-NU-TRI"TION,  (-nu-trish'un,)  71.     [in  and  nutri- 
tion.]    Want  of  nutrition  ;  failure  of  nourishment. 
Darwin. 

IN-NU-TRI"TIOUS,  (-nu-trish'us,)  a.  [in  and  nutri- 
tious.] Not  nutritious ;  not  supplying  nourishment ; 
not  nourishing.  Darwin. 

IN-Nu'TRI-TIVE,  a.     Not  nourishing.  Good. 

IN-O-BE'DI-ENCE,  n.  Disobedience;  neglect  of  obe- 
dience. Bp.  Bedell. 

IN-O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.  Not  yielding  obedience ;  neg- 
lecting to  obey. 

IN-OB-SERV'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  observable.]  That 
can  not  be  seen,  perceived,  or  observed. 

IN-OB-SERV'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  observance ;  neg- 
lect of  observing  ;  disobedience. 

Bacon.     Barrow. 

IN-OB-SERV'ANT,  a.  [in  and  observant.]  Not  tak- 
ing notice.  Beddoes. 

IN-OB-SERV-A'TION,  71.  Neglect  or  want  of  obser- 
vation. Slmckford. 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE,  a.     Not  obtrusive.         Coleridge. 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE-LY,  adv.    Unobtrusively. 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE-NESS,  71.  A  quality  of  being  not 
obtrusive. 

IN-OC-eU-PA'TION,  n.    Want  of  occupation. 

C.  B.  Brown. 

IN-OC'lI-LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  inoculated. 

2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inoculation. 
Hall. 

IN-OCT-I-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  inoculo ;  in  and  oculus,  the 
eye.] 

1.  To  bud  ;  to  insert  the  bud  of  a  tree  or  plant  in 
another  tree  or  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  growth  on 
the  new  stock.  All  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  apples,  pears, 
&c,  may  be  inoculated.  We  inoculate  the  stock  with 
a  foreign  bud. 

2.  To  communicate  a  disease  to  a  person  by  insert- 
ing infectious  matter  in  his  skin  or  flesh  ;  as,  'Co 
inoculate  a  person   with   the    matter  of   small-pox. 
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IN-0€'I{-LaTE,  i).  i.  To  propagate  by  budding;  to 
practice  inoculation.  The  time  to  inoculate  is  when 
the  buds  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year's  shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring  growth  for 

INOe'ij-'LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Budded;  as,  an  inocu- 
ulated  stock. 

2.  Inserted  in  another  stock,  as  a  bud. 

3.  Infected  by  inoculation  with  a  particular  dis- 
ease. 

IN-Oe'Q-LA-TTNG,  ppr.     Budding  ;  propagating  by 
inserting  a  bud  on  another  stock. 
2.  Infecting  by  inoculation. 
IN-OC-U-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  inomlatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  inserting  huds  of  one 
plant  under  the  bark  of  another  for  propagation. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  disease 
to  a  person  in  health,  by  inserting  contagious  matter 
in  his  skin  or  flesh.  This  term  is  limited  chiefly  to 
the  communication  of  the  small-pox.     [See  Vaccin- 

IN-Oe'lJ-LA-TOR,  n.    A  person  who  inoculates  ;  one 

who  propagates  plants  or  diseases  bv  inoculation. 
IN-O'DI-ATB,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  odium.] 

To  make  hateful.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

IN-O'DOR-ATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  odorutus.] 

Having  no  scent  or  odor.  Bacon. 

IN-6'DOR-OUS,  a.     [L.  inodorus ;  in  and  odor.] 

Wanting  scent;  having  no  smell. 

The  while  of  an  egfg  is  an  inodorous  liquor.  Arbutiinot. 

IN-OF-FENS'IVE,  a.     [in  and  offensive.] 

1.  Giving  no  offense  or  provocation  ;  as,  an  inoffen- 
sive man  ;  an  inoffensive  answer. 

2.  Giving  no  uneasiness  or  disturbance  ;  as,  an 
inoffensive  appearance  or  sight. 

3.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief. 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bile.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  obstructing ;  presenting  no  hinderance. 

From  hence  a  passage  broad, 

Smooth,  easy,  incj'e n::iur ,  d<u'n  to  hell.  Milton. 

[Unusual.] 
IN-OF-FENS'IVE-LY,  adv.     Without  giving  offense  ; 

without  harm  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  offend. 
IN-OF-FENS'IVE-NESS,  «.  Hannlessness  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  not  offensive  either  to  the  senses  or  to 
the  mind. 
IN-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)  a.  [in  mi  official.]  Not 
official;  not  proceeding  from  the  proper  officer ;  not 
clothed  with  the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not 
done  in  an  official  character  ;  as,  an  inofficial  commu- 
nication ;  inofficial  intelligence. 

inofficial  visies  to  dis- 
Pickering. 

lN-OF-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.     Without  the  usual  forms, 

or  not  in  the  official  character. 
IN-OF-FI"CIOUS,  (-of-fish'us,)  a.     [in  and  officious.] 
Unkind  ;   regardless  of  natural  obligation  ;  contrary 
to  natural  duty. 

Sug^istiier  ill  ii  til"  p'iri'iit  had  Inst  the  use  of  his  reason,  when 
he  made  [he  inojjicious  testament.  BlackBtone. 

lather  hope  in  excuse  ;in  inofuious  disposition  of  his 


fortun 

2.  Unfit  for  an  office. 
Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inoffici 


Paley. 


sleep.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Not  civil  or  attentive.  B.  Jonson. 

IN-OF-FI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Not  officiously. 

IN-OP-ER-A'TION,  n.  Agency;  influence  ;  produc- 
tion of  effects.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall.  • 

IN-OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  [in  and  operative.]  Not  oper- 
ative ;  not  active  ;  having  no  operation  ;  producing 
no  effect ;  as,  laws  rendered  inoperative  by  neglect ; 
inoperative  remedies. 

IN-OP'IN-ATE,  a.  [L.  inopinatus.]  Not  expected. 
[Obs.\ 

IN-OP-POR-TONE',  a.     [L.  inopportunus.     See   Or- 

Not  opportune  ;    inconvenient ;   unseasonable   in 
time. 
IN-OP-POR-TuNE'LY,   adv.     Unseasonably;   at  an 

IN-OP-PRESS'IVE,"a.  [in  and  oppressive.]  Not  op- 
pressive ;  net  burdensome.  0.  Wolcott. 

IN-OP'IJ-LENT,  a.  [in  and  opulent.]  Not  opulent ; 
not  wealthy  ;  not  affluent  or  rich. 

IN-OR'DIN-A-CY,  n.  [from  inordinate.]  Deviation 
from  order  or  rule  prescribed  ;  irregularity;  disorder; 
excess,  or  want  of  moderation  ;  as,  the  'inordinary  of 
desire-  or  other  passion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE,  a.  [L.  inordinatus ;  in  and'  ordo, 
order.] 

Irregular  ;  disorderly  ;  excessive  ;  immoderate  ; 
not  limited  to  rules  prescribed,  or  to  usual  bounds; 
as,  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world  ;  inordinate  desire 
of  fame. 

Inordinate  proportion ;  in  mathematics,  a  proportion 
in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  is  not  regular. 

Barlow. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE-LY,  adv.  Irregularly  ;  excessively  ; 
immoderately.  Skclton. 


INQ 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Deviation  from  order; 
excess ;  want  of  moderation  ;  inordinacy  ;  intemper- 
ance in  desire  or  other  passion.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-OR-DIN-A'TION,  n.  Irregularity  ;  deviation  from 
rule  or  right.  South. 

IN-OR-GAN'IC,  I  a.     [in  and  organic]   Devoid  of 

IN-OR-GAN'IG-AL,  \      organs  ;  not  formed  with  the 
organs  or  instruments  of  life  ;  as,  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter that  forms  the  earth's  surface.  Kirwan. 
Inorganic  bodies  are  such  as  have  no  organs,  as 

IN-OR-GAN'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     Without  organs. 

IN-OR'GAN-lZ-£D,  a.  Not  having  organic  structure  ; 
void  of  organs,  as  earths,  metals,  or  other  minerals. 

IN-OS'etJ-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  in  and  osculatus,  from  os- 
culor,  to  kiss.] 

In  anatomy,  to  unite  by  apposition  or  contact ;  to 
unite,  as  two  vessels  at  their  extremities  ;  as,  one  vein 
or  artery  inosculates  with  another;  a  vein  inosculates 
with  an  artery. 

IN-OS'€U-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an 
animal  body. 

IN-OS'CU-LA-TING,  ppr.  Uniting,  as  the  extremi- 
ties of  two  vessels. 

IN-OS-eiJ-LA'TION,  n.  The  union  of  two  vessels  of 
an  animal  body  at  their  extremities,  or  by  contact  and 
perforation  of  their  sides,  by  means  of  which  a  com- 
munication is  maintained,  and  the  circulation  of  fluids 
is  carried  on  ;  anastomosis.  Bay. 

IN  O'VO,  [L.J     In  the  egg;  in  infancy. 

IN  PER-PETU-AM  RE'  I .1.7..1;-)'  RI-AM,  [L.]  For 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  affair. 

IN  PER-PET'D-UM,  [L.]     To  perpetuity  ;  forever. 

IJV  PET' TO,  [It.,  in  the  breast,  L.  inpectorc.] 
In  secret ;  in  reserve. 

IJV  POS'SE,   [I-.]     In  possibility  of  being. 

IJV  PRO'PRI-A  PER-SO'NA,  [L.]  In  one's  own 
person. 

IN'QDEST,  v.  [Fr.  enqucte;  L.  inquisitio,  inquire ;  in 
and  qmero,  to  seek.] 

1.  Inquisition;  judicial  inquiry;  official  examina- 
tion. An  inquest  of  office  is  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
king's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or  escheator,  con- 
cerning any  matter  that  entitles  the  king  to  the  pos- 
session of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels. 
It  is  made  by  a  jury  of  no  determinate  number. 

Blaekstone 
lnthe  United  States,  a  similar  inquiry,  made  bv  the 
proper  officer,  under  the  authority  of  a  State. " 

2.  A  jury;  pttrtiailarli/,  a  coronet 'sjury,  assembled 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  sudden  death. 

3.  Inouiry;  search.  South. 
IN-UUTKT.r.r.    To  disturb;  to  trouble.    [Not  used.] 
IN-QIT[-ET-A'TION,  n.     Disturbance.     [Not  used.] 
IN-QUTET-UDE,  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  include;  in 

and  i/uiis,  rest.] 

Disturbed  state  ;  want  of  ouiet ;  restlessness  ;  un- 
easiness, eitherof  body  oi  mind  ;  disquietude.'  Pope. 
IN'QUI-NATE,».  t.    [L.inqwiuo,  to  defile;  wiandGr. 
xoivou,  from  xoivos,  common.] 

To  defile  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  contaminate.  [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
IN-QUI-NA'TION,  n.   The  act  of  defiling,  or  state  of 
being  defiled ;  pollution;  corruption.     [Little used.] 
Bacon. 
IN-QJJIR'A-BLE,  a      [from  inquire]     That  may  be 
inquired  into  ;  subject  to  inquisition  or  inquest. 
Bacon. 
IN-QUIRE',  v.  i.f  [Fr.  enquerir ;  Sp.  inquirir ;  L.in- 
quiro ;  in  and  qwero,  to  seek;  Malayan,  charee,  to 
seek.     See  Acquire.] 

1.  To  ask  a  question  ;  to  seek  for  truth  or  in- 
formation by  asking  questions. 

We  will  call  the  iI.liiis-I  and  iH'jinre  at  her  mouth. — Gen.  xxiv. 

It  has  of  before  the  person  asked.  Inquire  n/them, 
or  of  him.  It  has  of,  concerning,  or  after,  before  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 

He    sent  Hadornm,  his  son,  to  King  David  to  inquire   of  his 

welfare.  —  1  Chrun.  xviii. 
For  thou  dust  net  impure  \\  sHy  concerning  this.  —  Eccl.  vii. 

When  search  is  to  bt  made  for  particular  knowl- 
edge or  information,  it  is  followed  by  into.  The  cor- 
oner by  jary  inquires  into  the  cause  of  a  sudden  death. 
When  a  place  or  person  is  sought,  or  something  hid 
or  missing,  for  is  commonly  used.  Inquire  for  one 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  was  inquiring  for  the  house  to 
which  he  was  directed.  Inquire  for  the  cloak  that 
is  lost.  Inquire  for  the  right  road.  Sometimes  it 
is  followed  by  after.     Inquire  after  the  right  way. 

When  some  general  information  is  sought,  this 
verb  is  followed  by  about :  sometimes  by  concerning. 
His  friends  inquired  about  him  ;  they  inquired  concern- 
ing his  welfare. 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  discussion 
of  questions,  or  by  investigation. 

To  inquire  into  ;  to  make  examination  ;  to  seek  for 
particular  information.     Inquire  into  the  time,  man- 
ner, and  place.     Inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
IN-aUIRE',  v.  t.    To  ask  about ;  to  seek  by  asking; 

,  he  inquired  the  way  ;  but  the  phrase  is  elliptical, 


[Obs.] 


Spmser. 


INS 

IN-atJIR'-ED,  pp.     Asked  about ;  sought  bv  asking. 

IN-Ql'TR'ENT,  a.     Making  tiry.  Shenstone. 

IN-(1UIR'ER,  n.  One  who  asks  a  question  ;  one  who 
interrogates  ;  one  who  searches  or  examines  ;  one 
who  seeks  for  knowledge  or  information. 

IN-aUi'R'ING,  ppr.  Seeking  for  information  by  ask- 
ing questions;  asking;  questioning;  interrogating; 
examining. 

IN-aUXR'tNG,  a.  Given  to  inquiry  ;  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate causes  ;  as,  an  inquiring  mind. 

IN-QUIR'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  inquiry. 

IN-QUl'RY,   n.     [Norm,  enquerre,  from  qaerer,  to  in- 


quired 
1.  Th 


The  act  of  inquiring ;  a  seeking  for  information 
by  asking  questions  ;  interrogation. 

The  men  who  were    sent  fruin  Cirm  lins  hid  made  inquiry  for 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  knowledge ; 
research  ;  examination  into  facts  or  principles  by 
proposing  and  discussing  questions,  by  solving 
problems,  by  experiments  or  other  modes;  as,  phys- 
ical inquiries;  inquiries  about  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. Locke. 


Thel 


Why 


my  Civauir,  ; 


IN-<lUI-SI"TION,   (in-kwe-zish'un,)  n.    [Fr.,  from 
L.  inquisitio,  inquiro.     See  Inquire.] 

1.  Inquiry  ;  examination  ;   a  searching  or  search. 
Ps.  ix. 

2.  Judicial  inquiry  ;  official  examination  ;  inquest. 


3.  Examination  ;  discussion.  Bacon. 

4.  In  some  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  court  or  tri- 
bunal established  for  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics.  This  court  was  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Father  Dominic,  who  was  charged 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  Roman 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 

IN-aUI-SI»TION-AL,  a.  Making  inquiry  ;  busy"' in 
inquiry.  Sterne. 

[N-UI!f-SI"TIOe,T-A-RY,  a.     Inquisitional. 

lN-aUIS'I-TIVE,  a.t  Apt  to  ask  questions  ;  addicted 
to  inquiry;  inclined  to  seek  information  by  ques- 
tions ;  followed  by  about  or  after.  He  was  very  in- 
quisitive about,  or  after,  news.  Children  are  usually 
inquisitive. 

2.  Inclined  to  seek  knowledge  by  discussion,  in- 
vestigation, or  observation  ;  given  to  research.  He 
possesses  an  inquisitive  mind  or  disposition.  We  live 
in  an  inquisitive  age. 

IN-QUIS'I-TIVE,  n.  A  person  who  is  inquisitive; 
one  curious  in  research.  Temple. 

IN-QUrs'I-TlVE-LY,  adv.  With  curiosity  to  obtain 
information  ;  with  scrutiny. 

IN-Q.UtS'1-TIVE-NESS,  ji.  The  disposition  to  obtain 
information  by  questioning  others,  or  by  researches 
into  facts,  causes,  or  principles;  curiosity  to  learn 
what  is  not  known.  The  works  of  nature  furnish 
ample    matter  for   the  inquistticcniss  of  the  human 

IN-QU'lS'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  See  Ikwibe.]  One  who 
inquires  ;  particularly,  one  whose  official  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  and  examine.  Dryden. 

2.  A  member  of  the  court  ofinquisition  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Encyc. 

IN-aUIS-I-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  inquisition  ; 
as,  inquisitorial  power. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  court  of  inquisition,  or  resem- 
bling its  practices  ;  as,  inquisitorial  tragedy.  Encyc. 

IN-Q.UIS-1-To'RI-AL-LY,   adv.     In  an  inquisitorial 

IN-aiJIsJ-To'RI-OUS,  a.  Making  strict  inquiry. 
[Obs.]  Ml/on. 

IN-RAIL',  v.  t.  [in  and  rail]  To  rail  in  ;  to  inclose 
with  rails.  Hooker.     Qay. 

IN-RaIL'£D,  pp.     Inclosed  with  rails. 

1N-RaIL'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  rails. 

IN-REG'IS-TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  enreghstrer.  See  Regis- 
ter.] 

To  register ;  to  record  ;  to  enter  in  a  register. 

Walsh- 

IN'ROAD,  n.t  [in  and  road.]  The  entrance  of  an  en- 
emy into  a  country  with  purposes  of  hostility  ;  a  sud- 
den or  desultory  incursion  or  invasion.  The  confines 
of  England  and  Scotland  wore  formerly  harassed 
with  frequent  inroads.  The  English  made  inroads 
into  Scotland,  and  the  Scots  into  England,  and  the 
country  was  sometimes  desolated. 
2.  Attack  ;  encroachment. 

IN-SAFE'TV,  n.     Want  of  safety.    [Ill-]    Naunton. 

IN-SA-Lfj'BRI-OUS,  a.  [in  and  salubrious.]  Not  sa 
lubrious  ;  not  healthful ;  unfavorable  to  health  ;  un 
wit-  lesome  ;  as,  an  insalubrious  air  or  climate. 

IN-SA-Lfj'BRI-TY,  n.  [in  and  salubrity.]  Want  of 
salubrity;  unhealthfulness  ;  unwholesoineness  ;  as, 
the  insalubritif  of  air,  water,  or  climate. 

IN-SAL/U.-TA-RY,  a.     [in  and  salutary.]     Not  salu- 
tary ;  not  favorable  to  health  or  soundness. 
2.  Not  tending  to  safety  ;  productive  of  evil. 
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IN-SAN-A-BIL'I-TY,     )n.      State  of  being  incura- 
IN-SAN'A-BLE-NESS,  j      ble. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  insanabilis ;  in  and  sano,  to 
heal.J 

Incurable  ;  that  can  not  be  healed.  Johnson. 

IN-SAN'A-BLY.  adv.     So  as  to  be  incurable. 
IN-SANE',  a.     [L.  insamis  ;  in  and  sanus,  sound.J 

1.  Unsound  in  mind  or  intellect;  mad;  deranged 
in  mind  ;  delirious  ;  distracted.  Shak. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons  ;  as, 
an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  mad;  causing  madness;  as,  the  insane 
root.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

IN-SaNE',  n.  An  insane  person  ;  as,  a  hospital  for 
the  insane. 

IN-SANE'LY,  adv.  Madly ;  foolishly  ;  without  rea- 
son. Montgomery. 

IN-SANE'NESS, )  n.    The  state  of  being  unsound  in 

IN-SAN'I-TY,t  i  mind  ;  derangement  of  intellect; 
madness.  Insanity  is  chiefly  used,  and  the  word  is 
applicable  to  any  degree  of  mental  derangement, 
from  slight  delirium  or  wandering,  to  distraction.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  used  to  express  slight,  temporary 
delirium,  occasioned  by  fever  or  accident. 

IN-SAP'O-RY,  a.     [L.  in  and  sapor,  taste.] 

Tasteless  ;  wanting  flavor.     [Not  used.]      Herbert. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLE,  (in-sa'sha-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
sutiubitis  :  in  and  satio,  to  satisfy.] 

Incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  appeased  ;  very 
greedy  ;  as,  an  insatiable  appetite  or  desire  ;  insatiable 
thirst. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     Greediness  of  appetite 

IN-SA-TIA-BIL'I-TY,  j  that  can  not  be  satisfied  or 
appeased.  Kins  Ouirlcs. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLY,  (in-sa'sha-bly,)  adv.  With  greedi- 
ness not  to  be  satisfied.  South.. 

IN-SA'TIATE,  (in-sa'shate,)  a.     [L.  insatiatus.] 

Not  to  be  satisfied  ;  insatiable  ;  as,  insatiate  thirst. 
Philips. 

IN-SA'T1ATE-LY,  adv.    So  greedily  as  not  to  be  sat- 

IN-SA-TI'E-TY,  ti.     Insatiableness.  Granger. 

IN-SAT-IS-F ACTION,  n.    Want  of  satisfaction. 

IN-SAT'U_-RA-BLE,    a.       [L.    insaturabilis ;    in    and 

satur,  full.] 

Not  to  be  saturated,  filled,  or  glutted.       Johnson. 
IN'SCI-ENCE,  n.    [in  and  science.]     Ignorance  ;  want 

of  knowledge.  Ch.  Relit;.  Appeal. 

IN-SeRIB'A-BLE,  a.    That  mav  be  inscribed. 
IN-SeRlB'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  inscviba- 


ble. 

IN-SGRIBE',  v.  t.  [L.  inscribo  ;  in  and  scribo,  to 
write,  Eng.  to  serape.     See  Scribe.] 

1.  To  write  on  ;  to  engrave  on  for  perpetuity  or 
duration  ;  as,  to  inscribe  a  line  or  verse  on  a  monu- 
ment, on  a  column  or  pillar. 

2.  To  imprint  on  ;  as,  to  inscribe  any  thing  on  the 
mind  or  memory. 

3.  To  assign  or  address  to  ;  to  commend  to  by  a 
short  address,  less  formal  than  a  dedication  ;  as,  to 
inscribe  an  ode  or  a  book  to  a  prince. 

4.  To  mark  with  letters,  characters,  or  words  ;  as, 
to  inscribe  a  stone  with  a  name. 

5.  To  draw  a  figure  within  another,  so  that  all  the 
angles  of  the  figure  inscribed  touch  the  sides  or 
bounding  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

IN-S€RIB'£D,  pp.  Written  on  ;  engraved  ;  marked  ; 
addressed  ;  drawn  within. 

W-SGIUIl'ER,  n.     One  who  inscribes.  Pownall. 

IN-S€RlB'ING,  ppr.  Writing  on  ;  engraving;  mark- 
ing ;  addressing;  drawing  within. 

IN-SGRIP'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inscriptio.  See 
Inscribe.] 

1.  Something  written  or  engraved  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  after  ages;  any  character,  word,  line, 
or  sentence  written  or  engraved  on  a  solid  substance 
for  duration  ;  as,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  called 
epitaphs,  on  pillars,  «:c.  The  inscription  on  a  medal 
is  usually  in  a  straight  line  across  it,  while  the  legend 
is  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  rim.  We  do  not  call 
writings  on  paper  or  parchment  inscriptions. 

2.  A  title. 

3.  An  address  or  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  mark  of  respect,  or  an  invitation  of  patro- 
nage.    It  is  less  formal  than  a  dedication. 

IN-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.    Bearing  inscription. 
IN-SGliCiLL',  v.  t.     To  write  on  a  scroll.  Shak. 

IN-SGRoLL'ED,  pp.     Written  on  a  scroll. 
IN-SGRoLL'ING,  ppr.     Writing  on  a  scroll. 
IN-SGRU-TA-BIL'1-TY,     I  n.     The   quality  of  being 
IN-SeuO'TA-BLE-NESS,  j      inscrutable. 
IN-SCRu'TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mscrutabilis  ;  in 
and  scrutor,  to  search.] 

1.  Unsearchable  ;  that  can  not  be  searched  into 
and  understood  by  inquiry  or  study.  The  designs  of 
the  emperor  appear  to  be  inscrutable 

2.  That  can  not  be  penetrated,  discovered,  or  un- 
derstood by  human  reason.  The  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  often  inscrutable.  Mysteries  are  inscruta- 
ble.   ' 

IN-SGRu'TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  found  out  or  understood.    The  moral  govern- 
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ment  of  an  Infinite  Being  must  often  be  inscrutably 
dark  and  mysterious. 

IN-SCULP',  v.  U    [L.  insculpo  ;  m  and  sculpo,  to  en- 
grave.] 

To  engrave  ;  to  carve.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

IN-SCULP'TION,  n.     Inscription.     [Little  used.] 


IN-S€ULP'TU_RE,  n.     An  engraving  ;  sculpture. 

[See  Sculpture,  which  is  generally  used.]    [Shak. 
IN-S€ULP'TUR-.ED,  a.    Engraved. 
IN-SeAM',  v.  t.     [in  and  seam.]     To  impress  or  mark 

with  a  seam  or  cicatrix.     [Poetical.]  Pope. 

IN-SeAM'ATj,  pp.  Impressed  with  a  seam. 
IN-SeAM'ING,  ppr.  Marking  with  a  seam. 
IN-SEARCH',   (in-serch',)  v.  t.      To    make    search. 

Wot  used.]  Ehjot. 

IN-SEC  A-BLE,  a.     [L.  insecabilis ;  in  and  seco,  to 

That  can  not  be  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument ; 
indivisible.  Encyc. 

IN'SECT,  n.  [L.  insectn,  pi.,  from  tnseco,  to  cut  in  ; 
in  and  seco,  to  cut.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  given  to  certain  small  animals,  whose  bod- 
ies appear  cut  in,  or  almost  divided.    So  in  Greek 

1.  In  lodlogy,  an  articulate  animal,  having  the 
body  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  —  the  head, 
corslet  or  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  the  legs, six  in  num- 
ber, with  usually  two  or  four  wings,  attached  to  the 
thorax  ;  and  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  minute 
punctures,  called  spiracles,  by  means  of  which  the 
respiration  takes  place.  This  term  was  formerly  ex- 
tended to  spiders  and  Crustacea,  and  is  so  used  by  Lin- 
nams  ;  and  in  a  still  looser  sense  has  been  applied  to 
worms  and  other  small  animals.  Dana. 

2.  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible.       Thomson. 
IN'SECT,  a.     Small;  mean;  contemptible. 
IN-SEG-TA'TOR,   ti.      [L.]      A    persecutor.      [Little 

IN'SEGT-ED,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  an  insect. 

Howell. 
IN-SEGT'ILE,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

IN-SE€T'ILE,  n.     An  insect.    [Not  used.]     Walton. 
IN  -SECTION,  71.     A  cutting  in  ;  incisure;  '     ' 


IN-SEG-TIV'O-RA,  n.  pi.  [from  L.j  A  family  of 
vertebrate  quadrupeds,  the  species  of  which  live  on 
insects.     It  includes  tile  shrew  and  mole.       Dana. 

2.  In  Temminck's  system,  an  order  of  birds  ttiat 
feed  on  insects.  Brandt. 

IN-SEG-TIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [insect  and  L.  voro,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on   insects.     Many-winged 
animals  are  insectivorous.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

IN-SEG-TOL'O-GER,  n.     [insect  and  Gr.  ao>  of.] 

One  who  studies  insects.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Ew- 

IN-SE-CORE',  a.  [in.  and  secure.]  Not  secure;  not 
safe;  not  confident  of  safety  ;  used  of  persons.  No 
man  can  be  quiet  when  he  feels  insecure. 

2.  Not  safe  ;  not  effectually  guarded  or  protected  ; 
unsafe ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss.  Goods  on  the 
ocean  are  insecure.  Hay  and  grain  unhoused  are  in- 
secure.    Debts  are  often  insecure. 

IN-SE-eCRE'LY,  ado.  Without  security  or  safety  ; 
without  certainty.  Chesterfield. 

IN-SE-GO'RI-TY,  n.  [in  and  security.]  Want  of 
safety,  or  want  of  confidence  in  safely.  Seamen  in 
a  tempest  must  be  conscious  of  their  insecurity. 

2.  Uncertainty.  With  what  insecurity  of  truth  we 
ascribe  effects  to  unseen  causes. 

3.  Want  of  safety  ;  danger  ;  hazard  ;  exposure  to 
destruction  or  loss  ;  applied  to  things  ;  as,  the  inse- 
curity of  a  building  exposed  to  fire  ;  the  insecurity  of 
a  debt. 

IN-SE-Gu'TION,  7i.     [L.  insecutio.]     Pursuit. 

Chapman. 

IN-SEM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  insemino.]  To  sow;  to 
impregnate.     [Little  used.] 

IN-SEM-IN-a'TION,  ti.  The»ct  of  sowing  or  im- 
pregnating.    [Little  used.] 

IN-SENS'ATE,   a.     [Fr.   insensi ;   L.   in  and   sensus, 

Destitute  of  sense  ;  stupid  ;  foolish  ;  wanting  sen- 
sibiiitv.  Milton.     Hammond. 

IN-SENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  ti.  [from  insensible.]  Want 
of  sensibility,  or  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving. 
A  frozen  limb  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  as  is  an 
animal  body  after  death. 

2.  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  or  affected  ; 
want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of  emotion  and 
passion.  Not  to  be  moved  at  the  distresses  of  others 
denotes  an  inscnsibiltto  extremely  unnatural. 

3.  Dullness;  stupidity  ;  torpor. 
IN-SENS'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  L.  in  and  sen- 
sus, sense,  sentio,  to  feel.] 

1.  Imperceptible;  that  can  not  be  felt  or  perceived. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  is  insensible  to  the  eye.  A 
plant  grows,  and  the  body  decays,  by  insensible  de- 
grees. The  humors  of  the  body  are  evacuated  by  in- 
sensible perspiration. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  obscure  the  rare 
and  weak  light  u{  Uk'sp  dark  colors  round  about  it,  and  ren- 
der them  almost  insensible.  Newton. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving ; 
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wanting  corporeal  sensibility.  An  injury  to  the 
spine  often  renders  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  in- 
sensible. 

3.  Not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  void  of 
feeling;  wanting  tenderness.  To  be  insensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men,  is  inhuman.  To 
be  insensible  of  danger,  is   not  always  evidence  of 

4.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  torpid.  [courage. 

5.  Void  of  sense  or  meaning  ;  as,  insensible  words. 

Hale.     Du  Ponceau 
IN-SENS'I-BLE-NESS,  71.  Inability  to  perceive  ;  want 
of  sensibility.     [See  Insensibility,  which  is  gener- 
ally used.] 
IN-SENS'I-BLY,   adv.     Imperceptibly  ;    in  a  manner 
not  to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  senses. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly.  Addison. 

2.  By  slow  degrees  ;   gradually.    Men  often  slide 
inscnsibiii  into  vicious  habits. 
IN-SEN'TIENT,  (^en'shent,)   a.     [in  and   sentient.] 
Not  having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 
Reid. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  fromL.  inseparabilis ;  in 
and  separabilis,  separo,  to  separate.] 

That  can  not  be  separated  or  disjoined  ;  not  to  be 
parted.     There  is  an  inseparable  connection  between 
vice  and  suffering  or  punishment. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  )  71.     The  quality  of  being 
IN-SEP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,     j      inseparable,  or  incapa- 
ble of  disjunction.     [The  latter  word  is  rarely  used.] 
Locke. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  that  prevents 
separation  ;  with  indissoluble  union. 

Bacon.     Temple. 
IN-SEP'A-RATE,  a.     Not  separate.     [Not  used.] 
IN-SEP'A-RATE-LY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  separated. 

[Not  used.]  Cranmcr. 

IN-SERT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  insercr ;    L. 
and  sero,  to  thrust.] 

Literally,  to  thrust  in  ;  hence,  to  set  ir 

as,  to  i7isert  a  cion  in  a  stock  ;  to  insert  a 

or  passage  in  a  composition  ;  to  insert  a 

ment  or  other  writing  in  a  paper. 

IN-SERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Set  in  or  among. 

IN-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  in  or  among 

IN-SERT'ING,  it.    A  setting  in. 

2.  Something  set  in,  as  lace,  &c,  into  garments. 
IN-SER'TION,  7i.f[Fr.,  from  L.  inscrtio.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  or  among  other 
things  ;  as,  the  insertion  of  cions  in  stocks  ;  the  in- 
sertion of  words  or  passages  in  writings  ;  the  insertim 
of  notices  or  essays  in  a  public  paper. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted  into, 
or  adheres  to,  another  ;  as,  the  insertion  of  stamens 
into  a  calyx  ;  the  insertion  of  muscles,  tendons,  etc., 
in  parts  of  the  body.  Lindley. 

3.  The  thing  inserted.  Broome. 
IN-SERVE',  v.  i.    [L.  inservio.]      To  be  of  use  to 

an  end. 

I  \  SKI!  VI-ENT,  a.    Conducive. 

IN-SES-So'RES,  71.  pi.,  [L.]  An  order  of  birds  that 
perch  ;  perchers. 

IN-SES-SO'Rl-AL,  a.  Perching  ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  all  birds  which  live  habitually  among  trees.  Their 
feet  are  formed  for  grasping  or  perching.   Swainson. 

IN-SET',  v.  t.    To  infix  or  implant.  Chaucer. 

IN'SET,  71.     In  language,  a  note  within  a  note. 

Dabney. 

IN-SEV'ER-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  severed. 

IN-SIUD'ED,  a.    Marked  with  different  shades. 

Browne. 

IN-SHELL',  v.  t.    To  hide  in  a  shell.  Shak. 

IN-SHELL' El), pp.     Hid  in  a  shell. 

IN-SIIEL'TER,  v.  i.    To  shelter. 

IN-SIIEL'TER--ED,  pp.     Sheltered. 

IN-SIHP',  v.  t.    To  ship  ;  to  embark. 

IN-SHoRE',  adv.     Near  the  shore. 

IN-SHRINE'.     See  Enshrine. 

IN-Sie-CA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  drying  in. 

IN'SIDE,  it.  [in  and  side.]  The  interior  part  of  a 
thing;  internal  part ;  opposed  to  Outside  ;  as,  the  in- 
side of  a  church  ;  the  inside  of  a  letter.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  adjective. 

IN-SID'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  insidior.] 
To  lie  in  ambush  for. 

IN-SID'I-A-TED,  pp.    Laid  in  ambush. 

IN-SID'I-A-TING,  ppr.     Lying  in  ambush. 

IN-SID'I-A-TOIi,  n.  1  )ne  who  lies  in  ambush.  Barrow. 

IN-SID'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  insidiosus,  from  insidco,  to  lie  in 
wait ;  in  and  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  Properly,  lying  in  wait ;  hence,  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  insnare  or  entrap  ;  deceitful ;  sly ;  treach- 
erous ;  used  of  persons. 

2,  Intended  10  entrap  ;  a=,  insidious  arts. 
IN-SID'I-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  intention  to  insnare  ; 

deceitfully  ;  treacherously  ;  with  malicious  artifice 
or  stratagem.  Bacon. 

IN-SID'I-OUS-NESS,  71.    A  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  insnare  ;  deceitfulness  ;  treachery.      Barrow. 
n.     [in  and  sight.']     Sight   or 
of  any  thing;  deep  inspection 
or  view ;    introspection ;    thorough    knowledge    or 


Shak. 


Sliak. 
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IN-SIG'NI-A,  7i.  pi  [L.]  Badges  or  distinguishing 
marks  of  office  or  honor.  Burke. 

2.  Marks,  signs,  or  visible  impressions,  by  which 

any  thing  is  known  or  distinguished.  Beattie. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-€ANCE,    )  n.      [in    and    significance.] 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-CAN-CY,  j      Want  of   significance  or 

meaning  ;  as,  the  insignificance  of  words  or  phrases. 

2.  Unimportance  ;  want  of  force  or  effect ;  as,  the 
insignificance  of  human  art  or  of  ceremonies. 

Addison. 

3.  Want  of  weight ;  meanness. 
IN-SIG-NIF'I-GANT,  a.     [in  and  significant.)     Void 

of  signification  ;  destitute  of  meaning  ;  as,  insignifi- 

2.  Unimportant;  answering  no  purpose;  having 
no  weight  or  effect ;  as,  insignificant  rites. 

3.  Without  weight  nf  character;  mean;  Contempt- 
ible;  as-  ail  iiisminicnnt  being  or  fellow. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-CANt,  n.    An  insignificant,  trifling,  or 

worthless  thing.  Tatler. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-GANT-Ly,  adv.    Without  meaning,  as 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect ;  to  no  purpose. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-€A-TI  VE,  a.  Not  expressing  by  exter- 
nal signs. 

IN-SIN-CeRE',  a.  [L.  insmcerus;  in  and  sinccrus, 
sincere.] 

1.  Not  sincere  ;  not  being  in  truth  what  one  ap- 
pears to  be  ;  dissembling;  hypocritical;  false;  used 
of  persoyis  ;  as,  an  insincere  heart. 

2.  Deceitful  ;  hypocritical;  false;  used  of  things; 
as,  insincere  declarations  or  professions. 

3.  Not  sound;  not  secure,  as  joys.  Dryden. 
IN-SIN-CeRE'LY,   adv.     Without    sincerity  ;    hypo- 
critically. 

IN-SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.  Dissimulatipn  ;  want  of  sin- 
cerity or  of  being  in  reality  what  one  appears  to  be ; 
hypocrisy  ;  used  of  persons 

2.  Deceitfulness  ;  hollowness  ;  used  of  things ;  as, 
the  insinceritii  of  professions. 

IN-SIN'EW,  (in-sin'nu,)  v.  t.  [in  and  sinew.}  To 
strengthen  ;  to  give  vigor  to.  Shak. 

IN-SWEW-.ED,  pp.     Strengthened. 

IN-SIN'EW-ING,  ppr.     Giving  vigor  to. 

IN-SIN'U.-ANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  insinuans.) 

Insinuating  ;  having  the  power  to  gain  favor. 
[Little  used.]  IVbtton. 

IN-SIN'U-ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  insinuer  ;  L.  insinuo ;  in 
and  sinus,  the  bosom,  a  bay,  inlet,  or  recess.] 

1.  To  introduce  gently,  or  into  a  narrow  passage  ; 
to  wind  in.  Water  insinuates  itself  into  the  crev- 
ices of  rocks. 

2.  To  push  or  work  one's  self  into  favor ;  to  intro- 
duce by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

He  insinuated  hiniaelf  into  (he  very  good  (Trace  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion. 


Dot 


Swifl. 
introduce  art- 


Locks, 
;  to  wind  in  ; 
■  imperceptibly, 


4.  To  instill ;  to  infuse  gently  ; 
fully. 

All  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  cl 
cisc  but  to  insinuate  wrnnb'  ideas,  ii 
thereby  mislead  the  judgment. 

IN-SIN'tf-ATE,  v.  i.  To  creep  in 
flow  in  ;  to  enter  gently,  slowly,  o 
into  crevices. 

2.  To  gain  on  the  affections   by  gentle  or  artfi 
means,  or  by  imperceptible  degrees; 
flattery. 

3.  To  wind  along. 
IN-SIN'U.-A-TED,     pp.       ~ 

gently,    imperceptibly, 
ices ;  hinted. 

IN-SIN'IJ-A-TING,  ppr.      Creeping  or  winding  in; 
flowing  in  ;  gaining  on  gently  ;  hinting. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  enter  gently ;  insensibly  win- 
ning favor  and  confidence. 

IN-SIN'tT-A-Tl.MG-LY,  adv.     By  insinuation. 

IN-SIN-T|-A'TION,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  insinuating 

1.  The  act  of  insinuating;  a  creeping  or  winding 
in  ;  a  flowing  into  crevices. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  on  favor  or  affections,  by 
gentle  or  artful  means. 

3.  Th-:  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing  on 
the  affections. 

He  had  a  natural  intinuation  and  addren,  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  (he  bet(  company.  Ctaren/lon. 

4.  A  hint ;  a  suggestion  or  intimation  by  distant 
allusion.     Slander  may  be  conveyed  by  insinuations. 

IN-SIN'Ue-A-TTVE,  a.     Stealing  on  the  affections. 

IN-SIN'tJA-TOR,  n.    One  who  insinuates;  one  that 

hints. 
IN-SIP'ID,  a.     [Fr.  insipide  :  L.  insipidus ;  in  and  sapi- 

dus,  sapio,  to  taste.] 

1.  Tasteless;  destitute  of  taste  ;  wantingthe  quali- 
ties which  affect  the  organs  of  taste  ,  vapid  ;  as,  in- 
sipid liquor. 

2.  Wanting  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  wanting  pa- 
thos, or  tb  .  power  of  exciting  emotions  ;  flat ;  dull ; 
heavy  ;  as,  an  insipid  address  ;  an  insipid  composi 
tion. 
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3.  Wanting  power  to  gratify  desire;    as,  insipid 

1.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  power  of  exciting  sensa- 
tion in  the  tongue. 

2.  Want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Dryden'a  lines  ihine  strongly  (hrough  the  insipidity  of  Tate'l. 
Pope. 
IN-SIP'ID-LY,  adv.    Without  taste  ;  without  spirit  or 

life  ;  without  enjoyment.  Locke. 

IN-SIP'I-ENCE,  n.  [L.  insipientia ;  in  and  sapio,  to 
be  wise.] 

Want  of  wisdom  ;  folly  ;  foolishness  ;  want  of  un- 
derstanding. 
IN-SIST',  i).  i.     [Fr.  insistcr ;  L.  insisto;  in  and  sisto, 
to  stand.] 

1.  Literally,  to  stand  or  rest  on.  [Rarely  used.]  Ray. 

2.  In  geometry,  an  angle  is  said  to  insist  upon  the 
arc  of  the  circle  intercepted  between  the  two  lines 
which  contain  the  angle. 

3.  To  dwell  on  in  discourse  ;  as,  to  insist  on  a  par- 
ticular topic. 

To  insist  on:   to  press  or  urge  for  any  thing  with 
immovable  firmness  ;  to  persist  in  demands  ;  as,  to 
insist  on  oppressive  terms  in  a  treaty  ;  to  insist  on  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  debt. 
L\-S[ST'ED,  pp.     Dwelt  on  ;  urged. 
IN-SIST'ENT,  a.     Standing  or  resting  on  ;  as,  an  in- 
sistent wall.     [Little  used.]  Wotton. 
IN-SIST'ING,ppr.     Urging;  pressing.     [See  Insist.] 
IN-SIST'U.RE,  n.     A  dwelling  or  standing  on  ;  fixed- 
ness.    [Obs.]  Shak. 
IN-SI"TIEN-CY,  n.     [L.  in  and  sitio,  to  thirst.) 

Freedom  from  thirst.  Grew. 

IN-SI"TION,  (in-sish'un,)  n.      [L.  insitio,  from  insi- 
tus,  insero,  to  plant.] 
The  insertion  of  a  cion  in  a  stock ;  ingraftment. 
Ray. 
IjY  SVTU,  [L.]    In  its  original  situation  or  bed. 
IN-SNaRE',  v.  t.  [in  and  snare.]    To  catch  in  a  snare  ; 
to  entrap  ;  to  take  by  artificial  means. 

2.  To  inveigle  ;  to  seduce  by  artifice  ;  to  take  by 
wiles,  stratagem,  or  deceit.  The  flattering  tongue  is 
apt  to  insnare  the  artless  youth. 

3.  To  entangle;  to  involve  in  difficulties  or  per- 
plexities. 

[This  word  is  often  written  Ensnare,  but  Insnare 
is  the  true  orthography.] 

IN-SNAR'-ED,  pp.  Caught  in  a  snare  ;  entrapped  ;  in- 
veigled ;  involved  in  perplexities. 

IN-SNAR'ER,  n.     One  that  insnares. 

IN-SNAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Catching  in  a  snare ;  en- 
trapping ;  seducing;  involving  in  difficulties. 

IN-SO-BRI'E-TY,  n.  [in  and  sobriety.]  Want  of  so- 
briety ;  intemperance;  drunkenness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-So'CIA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  insociabdis  ;  in  and 
sociabilis,  socio,  to  unite.] 

1.  Not  inclined  to  unite  in  social  converse;  not 
given  to  conversation  ;  unsociable  ;  taciturn. 

2.  That  can  not  be  joined  or  connected. 

Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.     [Not  in  use.]  Walton. 

IN-SO'CIA-BLY,  adv.     Unsociably. 

IN'SO-LATE,  d.  t.     [L.  insolo  ;  in  and  sol,  the  sun.] 
To  dry  in  the  sun's  rays  ;  to  expose  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  to  ripen  or  prepare  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

IN'SO-LA-TED,  pp.  Exposed  to  the  sun ;  dried  or 
matured  in  the  sun's  rays. 

IN'SO-LA-TING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  action  of  sun- 
beams. 

IN-SO-La'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  exposing 

to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  drying  or  maturing,  as 

fruits,  drugs,  &c,  or  for  rendering  acid,  as  vinegar. 

2.  A  stroke  of  the  sun ;  the  action  of  extreme  heat 

on  the  living  system. 

IN'SO-LENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  insolentia ;  in .ind  so- 
leo,  to  be  accustomad.] 

Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuous 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  others;  petulant  con- 
tempt ;  impudence.  Johnson. 
Blown  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

IN'SO-LENCE,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  haughty  contempt. 
[Mot  used.]  K.  Charles. 

IN'SO-LENT,  a.t  Proud  and  haughty,  with  contempt 
of  others;  overbearing;  domineering  in  power ;  as, 
an  insolent  master.  Atterbury. 

2.  Proceeding  from  insolence;  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous ;  as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

3.  Unaccn-tonied  ;  the  primary  sense.     [Not  used.] 
IN'SO-LENT-LY,   adv.      With   contemptuous  pride  ; 

haughtily  ;  rudely  ;  saucily.  Dryden. 

IN-SO-LID'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  solidity.]  Want  of  so- 
lidity ;  weakness.  More. 

IN-SOL-IJ-BIL'I-TY,?!.  [from  insoluble.]  The  quali- 
ty of  not  being  soluble  or  dissolvable,  particularly  in 
a  fluid. 

IN-SOL'fJ-BLE,  o.  [Fr.,  from  L.  insolubUis ;  in  and 
solvo,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  dissolved,  particularly  by  a 
liquid.  We  say  a  substanco  is  insoluble  in  water, 
when  its  parts  will  not  separate  and  unite  with  that 
fluid. 
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2.  Not  to   be   solved   or  explained  ;  not  to  be  re- 
solved ;  as,  a  doubt  or  difficulty.     [JVot  much  used.] 
IN-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  solvo,  to 
loosen  or  dissolve.] 

1.  Not  to  be  cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty  ; 
not  to  be  solved  or  explained  ;  not  admitting  solution 
or  explication  ;  as,  an  insolcablc  problem  or  difficulty. 

Walts. 

2.  That  can  not  be  paid  or  discharged.         Pope. 
IN-SOLV'EN-CY,  n.     [Infra.]     Inability  of  a  person 

to  pay  all  his  debts ;  or  the  state  of  wanting  property 
sufficient  for  such  payment ;  as,  a  merchant's  insolv- 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  debts  of  the  own- 
er ;  as,  the  insoU-ency  of  an  estate. 

Act  of  insolvency.     See  infra,  Insolvent  Law. 
IN-SOLV'ENT,  a.     [L.  in  and  solvcns,  solvo,  to  solve, 
to  free,  to  pay.] 

1.  Not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to 
pay  all  debts  ;  as,  an  insolvent  debtor. 

2.  Not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner ; 
as,  an  insolvent  estate. 

3.  Respecting  insolvent  debtors  ;  relieving  an  in- 
solvent debtor  from  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  from 
liability  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debts  previ- 
ously contracted  ;  as,  an  insolvent  law. 

Daggett.  Sergeant. 
Insolvent  law,  or  act  of  insolvency  ,-  a  law  which 
liberates  a  debtor  from  imprisonment,  or  exempts  him 
from  liability  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  on  account  of 
any  debt  previously  contracted.  These  terms  may 
he  considered  as  generic,  comprehending  also  bank- 
rupt laws,  which  protect  a  man's  future  acquisitions 
from  his  creditors.  But  in  a  limited  sense,  as  the 
words  are  now  generally  used,  an  insolvent  law  ex- 
tends only  to  protect  the  person  of  the  debtor  from 
imprisonment  on  account  of  debts  previously  con- 
tracted. Stat,  of  Conn.  Wheaton's  Rep. 
IN-SOLV'ENT,  71.     A  debtor  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Sergeant. 
IN-SOM'NI-OUS,  a.     [L.  insomniosus  ;   or  in  and  som- 
nus,  sleep.] 
Troubled  with  dreams ;  restless  in  sleep. 
IN-SO-MIJCH',  adv.    [in,  so,  and  much.]    So  that;  to 
that  degree. 

Simonidea  was  an  excellent   poet,  insomuch  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  L'Eslrange. 

[This  word,  or  combination  of  words,  is  not  deemed 
elegant,  and  is  obsolescent,  at  least  in  classical  com- 
position.] 
IN-SPEeT',  v.  t.  [L.  inspicio,  inspectum  ;  in  and  specio, 
to  view.] 

1.  Tc  ,ook  on  ;  to  view  or  over-oe  for  the  purpose 
of  examination.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  inspect 
the  conduct  or  manners  of  their  children. 

2.  To  look  into  ;  to  view  and  examine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
thing  ;  as,  to  inspect  potash  ;  to  inspect  flour  ;  to  in- 
spect arms. 

3.  To  view  and  examine  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering and  correcting  errors  ;  as,  to  inspect  the  press, 
or  the  proof-sheets  of  a  book. 

4.  To  superintend. 

IN-SPECT',  B.    Close  examination.     [JVot  used.] 

Thomson 

IN-SPECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Viewed  with  care ;  er  .ru- 
ined bv  the  eye  or  officially. 

IN-SPECT'ING,  ppr.  Looking  on  or  into ;  viewing 
with  care ;  examining  for  ascertaining  the  qtiab y-  or 
condition. 

IN-SPEC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inspectio.] 

1.  A  looking  on  or  into;  prying  examir.tion; 
close  or  careful  survey  ;  as,  the  divine  inspect/  .  i  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Bi  alnj. 

2.  Watch ;  guardianship ;  as,  a  youth  placed  at 
school  under  the  inspection  of  a  friend. 

3.  Superintendence  ;  oversight.  The  forti  (cations 
are  to  be  executed  under  the  inspection  of  i  i  officer 
of  the  army. 

4.  Official  view  ;  a  careful  viewing  and  examining 
of  commodities  or  manufactures,  to  ascert.in  then- 
quality  ;  as,  the  inspection  of  flour.    . 

5.  Official  examination,  as  of  arms,  to  >ee  that 
thev  are  in  aood  order  for  service. 

IN-SPE€T'IVE,  a.     Inspecting. 

IN-SPECT'OR,  n.  One  who  inspects,  viewj,  or  over- 
sees ;  as,  an  inspector  of  morals  ;  an  inspe.lor  of  the 
press. 

2.  A  superintendent ;  one  to  whose  care  the  exe- 
cution of  any  work  is  committed,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  it  faithfully  pertoimed. 

3.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  examine  the  quality 
of  goods  or  commodities  offered  for  sale. 

4.  An  officer  of  the  customs. 

5.  A  military  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
troops  and  examine  their  arms. 

IN-SPE€T'OR-ATE,  /  n.    The  office  of  an  inspector 
IN-SPECT'OR-SHIP,  j  Washington. 

IN-SPERS'£D,  (in-sperst',)  a.    Sprinkled  on.     [JVoi 

IN-SPER'SION,  71.  [L.inspersiOjinspergo,  inandsjw- 


S":.. 


The  act  of  sprinkling  < 


Amsworlh. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  • 


*  See,  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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IJV-SPEX'I-MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  have  inspected.]  In 
England,  the  first  word  of  ancient  charters,  con- 
firming a  grant  made  by  a  former  king ;  hence,  the 
name  of  a  royal  grant.  Smart. 

IN-SPHeRE',  i).  t  [in  and  sphere.']  To  place  in  an 
orb  or  sphere.  Milton. 

IN-SPHrcR'ED,  pp.     Placed  in  a  sphere.     . 

IN-SPHeK'ING,  ppr.    Placing  in  a  sphere. 

IN-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.    [from  inspire.]     That  may  be  in- 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  ;  inhalable  ; 
as  air  or  vapors. 
IN-SPI-RA'T[ON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inspire.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs  ;  the  in- 
haling of  air ;  a  part  of  respiration,  and  opposed  to 
Expiration.] 

2.  The  act  of  broaihinc.  into  any  thing. 

3.  The  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  human  mind,  by  which  prophets,  apostles, 
and  sacred  writers,  were  qualified  to  set  forth  divine 
truth  without  any  mixture  of  error;  or  the  commu- 
nication of  the  divine  will  to  the  understanding  by 
suggestions  or  impressions  on  the  mind,  which  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  supernatural  or- 
igin. 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  — 2  Tim.  iii. 

4.  The  infusion  of  ideas  or  directions  by  the  sup- 
posed deities  of  pagans. 

5.  The  infusion  or  communication  of  ideas  or  po- 
etic spirit,  by  a  superior  being  or  supposed  presiding 
power;  as,  the  inspiration  of  Homer  or  other  poet. 

6.  A  highly  exciting  influence;  as,  the  inspiration 
of  the  scene. 

IN-SPI'RA-TO-RY  or  IN'SPI-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  aiding  inspiration,  or  inhaling  air  into 
the  lungs.  Med.  Rcpos. 

IN-SPIRE',  v.  i.     [L.  inspiro  ;  in  and  spiro,  to  breathe  ; 
Fr.  inspirer.] 
To  draw  in  breath  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs ; 
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and  congregation,  or  to  invest  an  ordained  minister 
with  a  particular  pastoral  rliarge  ;  in  England,  to  in- 
duct a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, into  possession  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs. 
IN-STALL-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving 
of  an  office,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  customary  cer 
emonies. 


IK-SPIRE',  v.  t.    To  breathe  into. 

The  breathing  instruments  inspira.  1 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

He   knew  not  hil  Maker,  and  him  that  inspired  into 


life. 


3.  To  infuse  into  the  1 


;  as,  to  inspire  with  new 


4.  To  infuse  or  suggest  ideas  or  monitions  super- 
naturally  ;  to  communicate  divine  instructions  to  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  we  suppose  the  prophets  to 
have  been  inspired,  ami  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
composed  under  divine  influence  or  direction. 

5.  To  infuse  ideas  or  poetic  spirit. 

6.  To  draw  into  the  lungs  ;  as,  to  inspire  and  expire 
the  air  with  difficulty.  Harvey. 

IN-SPIR'.ED,  int.  or  a.  Breathed  in  ;  inhaled  ;  infused. 

2.  Informed  or  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
IN-SPIR'ER,  n.     He  that  inspires. 
IN-SPIR'ING,  ppr.     Breathing  in  ;  inhaling  into  the 
lungs  ;  infusing  into  the  mind  stipernatu rally. 
2.  a.     Infusing  spirit  or  courage  ;  animating. 
IN-SPIR'IT,  v.  t.  "  [in  and  spirit]    To  infuse  or  excite 
spirit  in  ;  to  enliven;  to  animate;  to  give  new  life 
to  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  invigorate. 

The  courage  of  Agamemnon  ^  inspirited  by  (he  love  of  empire 

IN-SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.  Enlivened  ;  animated  ;  invigo- 
rated. 

IN-SPIR'IT-ING,  ppr.  Infusing  spirit ;  giving  new 
life.  to. 

IN-SPIS'SATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  spissus,  thick.] 

To  thicken,  as  fluids  ;  to  bring  to  greater  consist- 
ence bv  evaporating  the  thinner  parts,  &c. 

IN  SHS'SATE,  a.     Thick.  Oreenhill. 

[N-SPIS'Sa-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Thickened,  as  a  liquor. 

[N-SPIS'Sa-TING,  ppr.     Thickening,  as  a  liquor. 

(N-SPIS-S.VTION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  ren- 
dering a  fluid  substance  thicker  by  evaporation,  &c. 

IN-STA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  instability  ;  L.  instab-litas, 
iustulnlis;  in  anil  stuhilis,  from  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Want  of  stability  ;  want  of  firmness  in  purpose  ; 
inconstancy  ;  fickleness  ;  mutability  of  opinion  or 
conduct.  Instability  is  the  characteristic  of  weak 
minds. 

2.  Changeahleness  ;  mutability  J  as,  the  instability 
of  laws,  plans,  or  measures. 

IN-STa'BLE,  a.     [I,,  instabilis.] 

1.  Inconstant;  prone  to  change  or  recede  from  a 
purpose;  mutable;  of  persons. 

2.  Not  steady  or  fixed  ;  changeable  ;  of  things. 
[Instable  and  Unstable  arc  synonymous,  and  the 

latter  is  more  commonly  used.] 

IN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.  Unstableness  ;  mutabilitv  ; 
instability. 

IN-STALIY,  v.  t  [Fr.  installer;  Sp.  instalar:  It.  in- 
stalhvr: ;  from  G.  stall,  from  stcllcn,  D.  stcllen,  to  set. 
Gr.  orcWo),  to  send.] 

.  To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank,  or  or- 
der ;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies.  To  install  a  clergyman 
or  minister  of  the  gospel,  is  to  place  one  who  has 
been  previously  ordained  over  a  particular  church 


i?t  and 


On  the  election,  the  bishop  givea  a  mandate  for  hil 

Aylife. 

IN-STALL'ED,  pp.    Placed  in  a  seat,  office,  or  order. 
IN-STALL'ING,  ppr.    Placing  in  a  seat,  office,  or  or 
der.  " 

IN-STALL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  installing,  or  giv- 
ing possession  of  an  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
or  solemnities.  Shak. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.     [Unusual.] 

Shak. 

3.  In  commerce,  a  part  of  a  large  sum  of  monej 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  at  a  particular  period.  In  consti- 
tuting a  capital  stock  by  subscriptions  of  individuals, 
it  is  customary  to  afford  facilities  to  subscribers,  by 
dividing  the  sum  subscribed  into  installments. 
tions  payable  tit  distinct  periods.  In  large  contracts, 
also,  it  is  not  unusual  to  agree  that  the  money 
be  paid  by  installments. 

IN'STANCE,  B.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  insto. 
sto,  to  stand.] 
Literally,  a  standing  on.     Hence, 

1.  Urgency  ;  a  pressing  ;  solicitation  ;  importunity  ; 
application.  The  request  was  granted  at  the  instance 
of  the  defendant's  advocate. 

2.  Example  ;  a  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered. 
Howard  furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  Tho  world  may  never  witness  a 
second  instance  of  the  success  of  daring  enterprise 
and  usurpation  equal  to  that  of  Bonaparte. 

Suppose  the  earth  should  bo  removed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve,  for  instance,  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  the  whole 
ocean  would  boil  with  heat.  Bcntley. 

The  use  of  mstaiuc*  s  ie  j; l.»s' i.it.-  an'l  eii.lain  a  dilficullv. 

Baker. 

3.  Time;  occasion  ;  occurrence. 

These  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Kilward  I.,  they  were  drawn  up 

4.  Motive;  influence,     r Qbs.] 
■       [Obs.]/ 


Hale. 
Shak. 
Ayliffe. 
Instance  Court  .■  a  branch  of  tin-  Court  of  Admiralty, 
in  England,  distinct  from  the  Prize  Court. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  court  of  the  first  in- 
stance is  one  which  litis  original  jurisdiction  of  a 
case  ;  courts  of  the  second  and  tAird  instance  are 
courts  of  successive  appeal.  Eneyc.  Jim. 

IN'STANCE,  v.  i.     To  give  or  offer  an  example  or 
case. 

As  to  false  citations  — I  shall  instance  two  or  three.      Tdlotson. 
IN'STANCE,  v.  t.  To  mention  as  an  example  or  case. 

He  instanced  the  event  of  Cesar's  death. 
IN'STANC-£D,  (in'stanst,)  pp.  or  a.    Given  in  proof 

or  as  an  example.  Sp.  Hall. 

IN'STANC-ING,  ppr.    Giving  as  proof  or  as  an  ex- 
ample. 
IN'STANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in.sfan.s-,  insto.] 
1.  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate;  earnest. 

itinuing  instant 


2.  Immediate;  without  intervening  time  ;  present. 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom.  Prior. 

3.  Quick;  making  no  delay. 

Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste.  Pope. 

4.  Present;  current.     On  the  tenth  of  July  instant 
IN'STANT,  B.TA  point  in  duration;  a  moment;   a 

part  of  duration  in  which  we  perceive  no  succession, 

or  a  part  that  occupies  the  time  of  a  single  thought. 

2.  A  particular  time.  Shak. 

IN-STANT-A-NE'I-TY,  n.  Unpremeditated  produc- 
tion. Shcnstone. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  instantane  ;  Sp.  and 
It.  instantaneo.] 

Done  in  an  instant ;  occurring  or  acting  without 
any  perceptible  succession  ;  very  speedily.  The 
passage  of  electricity  through  any  given  space  ap- 
pears to  be  instantaneous. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  instant ;  in  a 
moment  ;  in  an  indivisible  point  of  duration.  The 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  wonderful  ;  our 
thoughts  fly  from  world  to  world  instantaneously.  In 
the  western  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  America, 
showers  of  rain  sometimes  begin  instantaneously. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing done  in  an  instant. 

IN-STANT'ER,  ado.  [L.]  In  law,  immediately;  at 
the  present  time ;  without  delay.  The  party  was 
compelled  to  plead  instnnter. 

IN'STANT-I.Y,  atffl.t  Immediately;  without  any  in- 
tervening time;   at  the  moment.     Lightning  often 
kills  instantly. 
2.  With  urgent  importunity. 
And  when  they  ( 


3.  With  diligence  and  earnestness.    Acts  xxvi 


IN-STSR',  v.  t.     [in  and  star.]     To  set  or  ordain  with 

stars,  or  with  brilliants. 
IJVSTAR  OMWI-UM,  [L.]     Like  all;   an  example 

for  all. 
IN-STAR'R.ED,  (-st'ard,)  pp.    Adorned  with  stars. 

Imtarred  s»\Si  gemt.  J.  Bartow. 

IN-STATE',  v.  t.    [in  and  stale.]    To  set  or  place  ;  to 

establish,  as  in  a  rank  or  condition  ;  as,  to  instate  a 

person  in  greatness  or  in  favor.    South.     Auerbury. 

2.  To  invest.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

IN-STST'EI),  pp.    Set  or  placed. 

IN-STaT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  or  placing. 

IjY  STA'TU  QUO,  [L.]     In  the  former  state  or  con- 

IN-STAU'RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  injstauro.l 

To  reform  ;  to  repair.     [Obsolete.]  Smith. 

IN-STAU-RA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  Irom  L.  instauralw,  in- 
stauro,  to  renew.] 

Renewal;  repair ;  ree'stablishment ;  the  restoration 
of  a  thing  to  its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation. 
IN-STAU-RA'TOR,  n.    One  who  renews  or  restores 

to  a  former  condition.  More. 

IN-STEAD',  (in-sted'.)     [A  compound  of  in  and  stead, 
place  ;  but  stcail  retains  its  character  of  a  noun,  and 
is  followed  by  of;  instead  of,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  stead  of] 
In  the  place  or  room  of. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat.  —  Job  xxxi. 

AbsaJom  made  Arii.v*  .  capiain  of  the  host  instead  of  JoaD.  —  2 

This  consideration  is  instead  of  a  thousand  argu- 
ments. In  this  use,  instead  may  be  equivalent  to 
equal  to. 

When  instead  is  used  without  of  following,  there 
is  an  ellipsis,  or  some  words  are  understood. 
IN-STEEP',  v.  t.     [in  and  steep.]     To  steep  or  soak  ; 
to  drench  ;  to  macerate  in  moisture.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  under  or  in  w,ater. 
IN-STEEP'£D,  (in-steept',)  pp.      Steeped  ;   soaked  ; 
drenched  ;  lying  under  water. 

I.V  S'IT,::i"L\(i,/;,vr.      Steeping;    soaking. 

IN'STEP,  n.  [in  and  step.]  The  instep  of  the  human 
foot  is  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  side  of  the  foot,  near 
its  junction  with  the  leg. 

2.  The  instep  of  a  horse   is  that  part  of  the  hind 
leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 
Farm.  Encyc. 
IN'STI-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  instigo ;  in  and  stigo,  inusit., 
Gr.  ortrui,  to  prick.] 

To  incite  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  urge  ;  used 
chiefiy  or  wholly  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  to  instigate  one  to 
evil ;  to  instigate  to  a  crime. 
IN'STI-GA-TED,  pp.     Incited  or  persuaded,  as  toevD. 
IN'STI-GA-TING,  ppr.     Inciting;  tempting  to  evil. 
lN'STI-GA-TING-LY,  ado.     Incitingly  ;  temptingly. 
IN-STI-Ga'TION,  n.     Incitement,  as  to  evil  or  wick- 
edness ;  the  act  of  encouraging  to  commit  a  crime 
or  some  evil  act. 

2.  Temptation  ;  impulse  to  evil ;  as,  the  instigation 
of  the  devil. 
IN'STI-GA-TOR,  n.     One  who  incites  another  to  an 
evil  act ;  a  tempter. 
2.  That  which  incites  ;  that  which  moves  persons 
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IN-STILL',  v.  t.     [L.  instUlo  ;  in  and  stillo,  to  drop.] 

1.  To  infuse  by  drops.  Milton. 

2.  To  infuse  slowly,  or  by  small  quantities  ;  as,  to 
instill  good  principles  into  the  mind. 

IN-STIL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  instillatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  by  drops  or  by  small  quan- 
tities. 

2.  The  act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind. 

3.  That  which  is  instilled  or  infused. 
IN-STILL'-ED,  pp.    Infused  by  drops  or  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

IN  STILL'ER,  n.     He  that  instills. 

IN-STILL'ING,  ppr.  Infusing  by  drops  or  by  slow 
degrees.  Shak. 

IN-STILL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  instilling  ;  any 
thing  instilled. 

IN-STIM'U-LATE,  v.  L  To  stimulate;  to  excite. 
[JVof  used.] 

IN-STI  JI'q-LS-TED,  pp.     Excited. 

IN-STIM'U-LA-TING,  ppr.  Not  stimulating  ;  not  ex- 
citing vital  powers.  Cheyne. 

IN-STIM-U-LA'TION,  n.  [in  and  stimulation.]  The 
act  of  stimulating,  inciiintr,  or  urging  forward. 

IN-STINCT',  a.     [L.  instinctus.     See  the  noun.] 

Moved  ;  animated  ;  excited  ;  as,  instinct  with  spirit. 
Milton. 
Betulia— insn'ric!  with  life.  Faber. 

IN'STINCT,  n.  [Fr.  ;  It.  instinto,  vstinto ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  instinto  ;  from  L.  instinctus,  inwardly  moved  ; 
inand  stinguo,  Gr.  crtrio,  crtyoi  (See  Distinguish, 
Extinguish.)  The  sense  of  the  root  is  to  thrust; 
hence  the  compound,  instinctus,  signifies,  properly, 
thrust  in,  infixed.     See  Instioate.] 

A  certain  power  or  disposition  of  mind,  by  which, 
independent  of  all  instruction  or  experience,  without 
deliberation,  and  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
animals  are  unerringly  directed  to  do  spontaneously 
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whatever  is  necessary  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such,  in 
the  human  species,  is  the  instinct  of  sucking,  exerted 
immediately  after  birth,  and  that  of  insects  in  depos- 
iting their  eggs  in  situations  most  favorable  for  hatch- 
ing. Encyc. 

Instinct  may  be  defined,  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  organized  life  by  the  exercise  of  certain  nat- 
ural powers  directed  to  the  present  or  future  good  of 
the  individual.  Instinct  is  tile  general  property  of 
the  living  principle,  or  the  law  of  organised  life  in  a 
state  of  action.  Good. 

And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  ns  you  can, 

IN-STINCT'ED,  a.  Impressed  as  an  animating  power. 
[Little  used.]  Bentley. 

IN-STINC'TION,  n.     Instinct.     [Not  in  use.']    ElyoU 

IN-STIN€T'IVE,  a.  Prompted  by  instinct;  sponta- 
neous; acting  without  reasoning,  deliberation,  in- 
struction, or  experience  ;  determined  by  natural  im- 
pulse or  propensity.  The  propensity  of  bees  to  form 
hexagonal  cells  for  holding  their  honey  and  their 
young,  must  be  instinctive. 

IN-STINCT'IVE-LY,  ado.  By  force  of  instinct; 
without  reasoning,  instruction,  or  experience;  by 
natural  impulse. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  v.  t  [L.  instituo ;  in  and  statuo,  to 
set.] 

1.  To  establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  form  and 
prescribe  ;  as,  to  institute  laws  ;  to  institute  rules  and 
regulations. 

2.  To  found  ;  to  originate  .mil  establish  ;  as,  to  in- 
stitute a  new  order  of  nolnlity  ,  to  institute  a  court. 

3.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles;  to  edu- 
cate ;  to  instruct ;  as,  to  institute  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  science. 

4.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  to  set  in  operation; 
as,  to  institute  an  inquiry  ;  to  institute  a  suit. 

5.  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice, 
or  the  care  of  souls.  Blackstone. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  n.     [L.  institutum  ;  Fr.  institut.] 

1.  Established  law  ;  settled  order. 

2.  Precept ;  maxim  ;  principle. 

To  make  the  Stoic  institutes  thy  own.  Dryden. 

3.  A  book  of  elements  or  principles  ;  particularly 
a  work  containing  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 
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4.  In  Scots  lain,  when  a  number  of  persons  in  suc- 
cession hold  an  estate  in  tail,  the  first  is  called  the 
institute,  the  others  substitutes.  Encye. 

5.  A  literary  and  philosophical  society;  applied 
particularly  to  the  principal  society  of  this  kind  in 
Fiance.  Brande. 

IN'STI-TU-TED,  pp.  Established  ;  appointed  ;  found- 
ed ;  enacted  ;  invested  with  the  care  of  souls. 

jfN'STI-TU-TING,  ppr.  Establishing;  founding; 
enacting  ;  investing  with  the  care  of  souls. 

IN-STI-TO'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  institution 

1.  The  act  of  establishing. 

2.  Establishment ;  that  which  is  appointed,  pre- 
scribed, or  founded  by  authority,  and  intended  to  be 
permanent.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  or  Lycurgus.  We  apply  the  word  institution 
to  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined 
by  authority  as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of  gov- 


3.  An  organized  society,  established  either  by  law 
or  by  the  authority  of  individuals,  fur  promoting 
any  object,  public  or  social.  We  call  a  college  or  an 
academy  a  literary  institution;  a  Bible  society  a  be- 
nevolent or  charitable  institution;  a  banking  compa- 
ny and  an  insurance  company  are  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  A  system  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or 
science.  Encyc. 

5.  Education  ;  instruction. 

His  learning  was  not  the  effect  of  precept  or  institution. 

Bentley. 

6.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergyman 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  by  which  the 
care  of  souls  is  committed  to  his  charge.    Blackstone. 

IN-STI-TO'TION-AL,  a.    Enjoined  ;  instituted  by  au- 
thority. Etym.  Vocabulary. 
2.  Elementary. 

IN-STI-Tu'TION-A-RY,  a.  Elemental ;  containing 
the  first  principles  or  doctrines.  ■  Brown. 

IN'STI-TU-TIST,  n.  A  writer  of  institutes  or  ele- 
mentary rules  and  instructions.  Harvey. 

IN'STI-TU-TIVE,  a.  That  establishes;  having  the 
power  to  establish.  Barrow. 

2.  Established  ;  depending  on  institution.    Milton. 

IN;STI-TU-TOR,  n.  [L.]  The  person  who  estab- 
lishes ;  one  who  enacts  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
and  enjoins  the  observance  of  them. 

2.  The  person  who  founds  an  order,  sect,  society, 
or  scheme,  for  the  promotion  of  a  public  or  social 
object. 

3.  An  instructor  ;  one  who  educates ;  as,  an  insti- 
tu-or  of  youth.  Walker. 

4.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  a  presbyter  appointed  by 
the  bishop  to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister 
in  a  parish  church.  Staunton. 
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IN-STOP',  v  t.     [in  and  stop.]     To  stop  ;  to  close  ;  to 

make  fast.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

IN-STRAT'1-FI-.ED,  (-strat'e-f  Ide,)  a.  Stratified  with 

in  something  else.  Journ.  of  Science. 

IN-STRUCT',  !>.  t.      [L.  mstruo,  instructum;  in  and 

struo,  to  set  or  to  put  on,  to  furnish  ;  Fr.  and  It. 

struire ;  Sp.  instruir.     The  L.  struo  is  contracted  from 

struco  or  strugo.     See  Destroy.] 

1.  To  teach  ;  to  inform  the  mind  ;  to  educate  ;  to 
impart  knowledge  to  one  who  was  destitute  of  it. 
The  first  duty  of  parents  is  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 

2.  To  direct ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  persuade  or  admonish. 
She,  bein£  bcfnn1  in^ii-iiised  i-v  Iv-r  ninthcr,  said,  Give  me  here 

the  head  of  John  Uie  Uapiihl  in  a  diaper.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

3.  To  direct  or  command  ;  to  furnish  with  orders. 
The  president  instructed  his  envoy  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  the  property. 

4.  To  inform  ;  to  advise  or  give  notice  to.  On  this 
question  the  court  is  not  instructed. 

5.  To  model ;  to  form  ;  to  prepare.     [Not  used.] 

Jlyliffe. 
IN-STRU€T'ED,jp.    Taught ;  informed ;  trained  u] 

educated. 
IN-STRU€T'I-BLE,  a.    Able  to  instruct.     [IB.] 

Bacon. 
IN-STRUCT'ING,  ppr.      Teaching  ;    informing  the 

mind  ;  directing. 
IN-STRUC'TION,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  instructio.] 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  informing  the  under- 
standing in  that  of  which  it  was  before  ignorant ;  in- 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge.         [formation 
not  silver.  —  Prov.  viii. 


3.  Direction  ;   order ;   command  ;   mandate.    The 
minister  received  instructions  from  his  sovereign 
demand  a  categorical  answer. 

IN-STRUeT'IVE,  a.  [Sp.  instructivo  ;  It.  instruttivo  ; 
Fr.  instructif.] 

Conveying  knowledge  ;  serving  to  instruct  or  in- 
form.    Affliction  furnishes  very  instructive  lessons. 

IN-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  afford  instruc- 
tion. Pope. 

IN  STliUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.     Power  of  instructing. 

IN-STRUCT'OR,  n.  A  teacher ;  a  person  who  im- 
parts knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  informa- 
tion. 1  Cor.  iv. 

2.  The  preceptor  of  a  school  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing ;  any  president,  professor,  or  tutor,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  teach  languages,  literature,  or  the  sciences  ; 
any  professional  man  who  teaches  the  principles  of 
his  profession. 

IN-STRUeT'RESS,  n.  A  female  who  instructs ;  a 
preceptress  ;  a  tutoress. 

IN'STRU-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  instrumentum,  from 
instruo,  to  prepare  ;  that  which  is  prepared.] 

1.  A  tool ;  that  by  which  work  is  performed,  or 
any  thing  is  effected  ;  as  a  knife,  a  hammer,  a  saw, 
a  plow,  &c.  Swords,  muskets,  and  cannon,  are  in- 
struments of  destruction.  A  telescope  is  an  astro- 
nomical instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  subservient  to  the  execution  of  a 
plan  or  purpose,  or  to  the  production  of  any  effect ; 
means  used  or  contributing  to  an  effect ;  applicable  to 
persons  or  things.  Bad  men  are  often  instruments  of 
ruin  to  others.  The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
may  he  the  instrument  of  a  vastly  extensive  reforma- 
tion in  morals  and  religion. 

3.  An  artificial  machine  or  body  constructed  for 
yielding  harmonious  sounds  ;  as  an  organ,  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  violin,  or  flute,  &.c,  which  are  called  musi- 
cal instruments,  or  instruments  of  music. 

4.  In  lam,  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract, as  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  grant,  a  patent,  an 
indenture,  &c. ;  in  general,  a  writing  by  which  some 
fact  is  recorded  for  evidence,  or  some  right  con- 
veyed. 

5.  A  person  who  acts  for  another,  or  is  employed 
by  anotiier  for  a  special  purpose  ;  and  if  the  purpose 
is   dishonorable,  the    term    implies   degradation  or 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL,  a.  Conducive,  as  an  instrument 
or  means,  to  some  end  ;  contributing  aid  ;  serving  to 
promote  or  effect  an  object ;  helpful.  The  press  has 
been  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  Pertaining  to  instruments  ;  made  by  instru- 
ments ;  as,  instrumental  music,  distinguished  from 
vocal  music,  which  is  made  by  the  human  voice. 

IN-STRU-MENT-AL'I-TY,  n.    Subordinate  or  auxil- 
iary agency  ;  agency  of  any  thing,  as  means  to  an 
d  ;  as,  the  insirnincntahtu  of  second  causes. 


■ml. 


2.  With  instruments  of  music. 
IN-STRU-MENT'AL-NESS,  n.       Usefulness,  as    oi 

means  to  an  end  ;  instrumentality.  Hammond. 

IN-STSLE',  v.  t.    [in  and  style.]    To  call ;  to  denom- 
inate.    [Nut  used.]  Crashaw. 
IN-SUAV'I-TY,  (in-swav'e-ty,)  n.     [L.  insuavitas.] 
Unpleasantness.  Burton. 
IN-SUB-JEC'TION,  n.    State  of  disobedience  to  gov- 
ernment. 


Defect  of  submission  ;  diso- 


IN-SUB-MIS'SION,  n. 

bedience. 
IN-SUB-OR'DI-NATE,  a     Not  submitting  to  author- 

IN-SUB-OR-DI-Na'TION,  7t.  Want  of  subordination ; 
disorder  ;  disobedience  to  lawful  authority 

Marshall.    J.  M.  Mason 
IN-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.    Unsubstantial ;  not  real. 
Shak. 
IN-SUC-Ca'TION,  rt.     [L.  insueco,  to  moisten ;  m  and 
succus,  juice.] 

The  act  of  soaking  or  moistening;  maceration  ;  so- 
lution in  the  juice  of  herbs.  Coze. 
IN-SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  sufferable.]     Intoler- 
able ;  that  can  not  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  insuffer- 
able heat,  cold,  or  pain. 

2.  That  can  not  be  permitted  or  tolerated.  Our 
wrongs  are  insufferable. 

3.  Detestable  ;  contemptible  ;  disgusting  beyond 
endurance. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  who  daily  peiter  the  world  with  their 
insufferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

IN-SUF  FER-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endu- 
rance ;  as,  a  blaze  insufferably  bright ;  a  person  insuf- 
ferably proud. 

IN-SUF-FI''CIEN-CY,  (-suf-fish'en-se,)  n.  [in  and 
sufficiency.]  Inadequateness ;  want  of  sufficiency  ; 
deficiency  ;  as,  an  insufficiency  of  provisions  to  supply 
the  garrison. 

2.  Inadequacy  of  power  or  skill ;  inability  ;  inca- 
pacity ;  incompetency  ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man 
for  an  office. 

3.  Want  of  the  requisite  strength,  value,  or  force ; 
defect. 

!  light 

IN-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-suf-fish'ent,)  a.  [in  and  suffi- 
cient.] Not  sufficient ;  inadequate  to  any  need,  use, 
or  purpose.  The  provisions  are  insufficient  in  quanti- 
ty, and  defective  in  quality. 

2.  Wanting  in  strength,  power,  ability,  or  skill  ; 
incapable  ;  unfit ;  as,  a  person  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office. 

IN-SUF-FI"CIENT-LY,  adv.  With  want  of  suffi- 
ciency ;  with  want  of  proper  ability  or  skill ;  inade- 

IN-SUF-FLa'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  sufflo,  to  blow.] 

1.  The  act  of  breathing  on. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  a  substance  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body.  Coze. 

IN-SOIT'A-BLE,  a.    Unsuitable.     [Little  used.] 

Burnet. 
IN'SU-LAR,       )  a.      [L.   insularis,    from    insula,    an 
IN'SU-LA-RY,  j      isle.] 

Belonging  to  an  isle  ;  surrounded  by  water ;  as,  an 
insular  situation. 
IN'SU-LAR,  71.    One  who  dwells  in  an  isle. 

Berkeley. 
IN-SU-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  insular. 
IN'SU-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  an  insular  manner. 
IN'SU-LaTE,  v.  U     [L.  insula,  an  isle.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state  to 
have  no  communication  with  surrounding  objects. 

2.  In  architecture,  to  set  a  column  alone,  or  not  con- 
tiguous to  a  wall. 

3.  In  electrical  r/jirrimrnts,  to  place  electrified  bod- 
ies, by  means  of  non-conductors,  in  such  a  situation 
that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from  escaping. 

4.  To  make  an  Isle.     [Little  used.] 
IN'SU-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Standing  by  itself;  not  be- 
ing contiguous  to  other  bodies  ;-as,  an  insulated  house 
or  column. 

2.  In  electrical  experiments,  placed,  by  means  of  non- 
conductors, so  that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from 
escaping. 

IN'SU-La-TING,  ppr.  Setting  in  a  detached  posi- 
tion. 

2.  In  electrical  experiment?,  placing,  by  means  of 
non-conductors,  so  that  the  electricity  is  prevented 
from  escaping. 

IN-SU-La'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  insulating  ;  the  state 
of  being  detached  from  other  objects. 

2.  In  electrical  crjin-imnits,  act  of  placing  electrified 
bodies,  by  means  of  non-conductine,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from  escaping; 
the  state  of  being  thus  placed. 

IN'SU-LA-TOR,  n.  In  electrical  experiments,  the  sub- 
stance or  body  that  insulates,  or  interrupts  the  com- 
munication of  electricity  to  surrounding  objects ;  a 
non-conductor,  or  electric.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IN'SU-LOCS,  a.     Abounding  in  isles. 

IN-SULSE',  (in-suls',)  a.    [L.  insulsus.] 

Dull  ;  insipid.     [Not  used.]  Milton. 

IN'SULT,  7u  [Fr.  msiiltc;  L.  insultus,  from  insilio,  to 
leap  on  ;  in  and  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  on.     [Little  used.]     Dryden. 

2.  Any  gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by 
words  or  actions  ;  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  con- 
tempt. 

Th.    ni,'l,Vss  ,n    ■>■  :■,:■  -,<m  v  .-..Mil  ei  <rri.'f.  -■>;■  <■:.' 

IN-SULT',  77.  t.     [Fr.  insulter;  It.  msultare;  Sp.  ijisul- 
tar  ;  L.  insulto.     See  the  noun.] 
To  treat  with  gross  abuse,  insolence,  or  contempt, 
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by  words  or  actions  ;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  coward  or  a 

liar,  or  to  sneer  at  him,  is  to  insult  him. 
IN-SULT',  v.  i.    To  behave  with  insolent  triumph. 
B.  Jonson. 
To  insult  over ;  to  triumph  over  with  insolence  and 

contempt. 
IN-SULT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  insulting  ;  abusive 

treatment.  Feltham. 

IN-SULT'ED,  pp.    Abused,  or  treated  with  insolence 

and  contempt. 
IN-SULT'ER,  n.    One  who  insults.  Howe. 

IN-SULT'ING,  ppr.    Treating  with  insolence  or  con- 
tempt. 
IN-SULT'ING,  a.t    Containing  or  conveying   gross 

abuse  ;  as,  insulting  language. 
IN-SULT'ING-LY,  adv.      With   insolent  contempt ; 

with  contemptuous  triumph.  Dryden. 

IN-SULT'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  insulting.      [JVM 

used.]  Shale. 

IN-SOME',  v.  t.     [L.  insumo.] 

To  take  in.     [JVot  used.]  Evelyn. 

IN-SU-PER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    [from  insuperable.]    The 

quality  of  being  insuperable. 
IN-SO'PER-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  insuperabilis ;  in  and  su- 

perabilis,  from  supero,  to  overcome  or  surpass.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  overcome  or  surmounted  ;  in- 
surmountable ;  as,  insuperable  difficulties,  objections, 
or  obstacles. 

2.  That  can  not  be  passed  over. 

Ami  middle  naiures,  liow  thoy  Ion*  to  join  I 

Yet  never  pass  the  ijisuperable  line.  Pope. 

The  latter  application  is  unusual.  This  word  is 
rarely  or  never  used,  in  reference  to  an  enemy,  in 
the  sense  of  invincible  or  unconquerable.  We  do  not 
say  that  troops  or  enemies  are  insuperable ;  but  tile 
word  is  applied  chiefly  to  difficulties,  objections,  ob- 
stacles, or  impediments. 

IN-SO'PER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
insuperable  or  insurmountable. 

IN-Stj'PER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  overcome  ;  insurmountably.  Grew. 

IN-SUP-PSRT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  in  and  supportable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  supported  or  borne ;  as,  the 
weight  or  burden  is  insupportable. 

2.  That  can  not  be  borne  or  endured  ;  insufferable  ; 
intolerable.  We  say  of  heat  or  cold,  insult,  indig- 
nity, or  disgrace,  it  is  insupportable. 

IN-SUP-PORT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  quality  of  being 

insupportable  ;   insufferableness ;   the  state  of  being 

beyond  endurance.  -  Sidney. 

IN-SUP-PoRT'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  can  not  be  supported  or  endured.  Dryden. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  suppressed  or 

concealed.  Young. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  can  not  he  suppressed  or  concealed. 
IN-SUP-PRESS'IVE,  a.    Not  tending  to  suppress. 

Sliak. 
IN-SOIt'A-BLE,  (in-shur'a-bl,)  a.  [from  insure.]  That 
may  be  insured  against  loss  or  damage  ;  proper  to  be 
insured. 

The  French  law  annuls  the  latter  policies  so  far  as  they  exceed 
the  insurable  in  [--n^t  wliit  li  iviuaiuud  in  the  insured  at  the 
time  ol  the  subscription  thereof.  Wcdsh. 

IN-SUR'ANCE,  (in-shur'ans,)  n.    [from  insure.]    The 

act  of  insulins  or  assuring  against  loss  or  damage  ; 

or  a  contract  by  which  one  engages  for  a  stipulated 

consideration  or  premium  per  cent,  to  make  up  a  loss 

which  another  may  sustain.      Insurance  is  usually 

made  on  goods  or  property  exposed  to  uncommon 

hazard,  or  on  lives. 

2.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  property  or  life. 

Insurance  company ;  a  company  or  corporation  whose 

business  is  to  insure  against  loss  or  damage. 

IN-SOR'AN-CER,  n.    An  underwriter.     [JVot  in  use.] 

R.  Blair. 
IN-SuRE',  (in-shure',)  v.  t.    [in  and  sure.  The  French 
use  assurer.] 

1.  To  make  sure  or  secure ;  as,  to  insure  safety  to 
any  one. 

2.  To  contract  or  covenant,  for  a  consideration,  to 
secure  a  person  against  loss  ;  or  to  engage  to  indem- 
nify another  for  the  loss  of  any  specified  property,  at 
a  certain  stipulated  rate  per  cent.,  called  a  premium. 
The  property  usually  insured  is  such  as  is  exposed  to 
extraordinary  hazard.  Thus  the  merchant  insures 
his  ship  or  its  cargo,  or  both,  against  the  dangers  of 
the  sea;  houses  are  insured  against  fire  ;  sometimes 
hazardous  debts  are  insured,  and  sometimes  lives. 

IN-SuRE',b.  t.  To  underwrite;  to  practice  making 
insurance.  This  company  insures  at  three  per  cent., 
or  at  a  low  premium. 

IN-SuR'£D,  (in-shurd',)  pp.  or  a.  Made  sure ;  as- 
sured ;  secured  against  loss. 

IN-SOR'ER,  (in-shur'er.)  n.  One  who  insures ;  the 
person  who  contracts  to  pay  the  losses  of  another  for 
a  premium  ;  an  underwriter. 

IN-SUR'GENT,  a.      [L.  insurgens ;  in  and  surgo,  to 

Rising  in  opposition  to  lawful  civil  or  political  au- 
thority ;  as,  insurgent  chiefs.  Stephens. 
IN-SUR'GENT,  rc.t  A  person  who  rises  in  opposition 
to  civil  or  political  authority  ;  one  who  openly  and 


INT 

actively  resists  the  execution  of  laws.     [See  INSUR- 
RECTION.] 

An  Insurgent  differs  from  a  Rebel.  The  insurgent 
opposes  the  execution  of  a  particular  law  or  laws  ; 
the  rebel  attempts  to  overthrow  or  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  he  revolts,  and  attempts  to  place  his  coun- 
try under  another  jurisdiction.  All  rebels  are  insurg- 
ents, but  nil  insurgents  are  not  rebels. 

IN-SOR'ING,  (in-shur'ing.)ppr.  Making  secure  ;  as- 
suring against  loss ;  engaging  to  indemnify  for  losses. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  insurmontable.  See 


[Fr. 
Surmount.] 

1.  Insuperable  ;  that  can  not  be  surmounted  or 
overcome  ;  as,  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  obstacle, 
or  impediment. 

2.  Not  to  be  surmounted  ;  not  to  be  passed  by  as- 
cending; as,  an  insurmountable  wall  or  rampart. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLY,  adv.   In  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  overcome. 

IN-SUR-REC'TION,  n.t  [L.  insurgo ;  in  and  surgo,  to 
rise.] 

1.  A  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority ;  the 
open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons 
to  the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  Sedition,  except  that  sedition  expresses  a  less 
extensive  rising  ol'c it i/.ens.  It  (litters  from  Rebellion, 
for  the  latter  expresses  a  revolt,  or  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government,  to  establish  a  different  one,  or 
to  place  the  country  under  another  jurisdiction.  It 
differs  from  Mutiny,  as  it  respects  the  civil  or  political 
government;  whereas  a  mutiny  is  an  open  opposition 
to  law  in  the  army  or  navy.  Insurrection  is,  how- 
ever, used  with  such  latitude  as  to  comprehend  either 
sedition  or  rebellion. 


2.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy.     [Little 

IN-SUR-RECTION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  consisting  ill  insurrection.  Am.  Rev. 

IN-SUR-REG'TION-A-RY,  o.  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to  insurrection.  Burke. 

IN-SUR-REG'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  insur- 
rection. 

IN-SUS-CEPT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  insusceptible.] 
Want  of  susceptibility,  or  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 
Med.  Repos. 

susceptible  ;  not  capable  of 
impressed  ;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of  pain  ;  a  heart 
insusceptible  of  pity. 
2.  Not  capable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 
IN-SUS-UR-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  insusurro.] 
The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 
IN-TACT',  <z.     Untouched. 

IN-TACT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intactum;  in  and  tactum, 
tango,  to  touch.] 

Not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Diet. 

IN-TAGL'IA-TED,  (in-tal'ya-ted,)  a.  [See  Intaglio.] 

Engraved  or  stamped  on.  fVarton. 

IN-TAGL'IO,  (in-tal'yo,)  71.  [It.,  from  intagliare,  to 
carve  ;  in  and  tagliare,  to  cut,  Fr.  tailler.] 

Literally,  a  cutting  or  engraving  ;  hence,  any  thing 
engraved,  or  a  precious  stone  with  a  head  or  an  in- 
scription cut  in  or  hollowed  out.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
a  Cameo.  Addison. 

IN-TAN'GI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  tangible.]  That  can  not 
or  may  not  be  touched.  Wilhins. 

2.  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 
A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intangible  beine;. 

Marshall. 

IN-TAN'GI-BLE-NESS,  )  71.    The  quality  of  being  in- 

IN-TAN-GLBIL'I-TY,     j      tangible. 

IN-TAN'GI-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  intangible. 

IN-TAST'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  taxable,  taste.]  That 
can  not  be  tasted  ;  that  can  not  affect  the  organs  of 
taste.  Grew. 

IN'TE-GER,  77.  [L.  See  Entire.]  The  whole  of 
any  'thing  ;  particularly,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction.  Tims,  in  the 
number  54.7,  in  decimal  arithmetic,  54  is  an  integer, 
and  7  a  fraction,  or  seven  tenths  of  a  unit. 

IN'TE-GRAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  integer.]  Whole;  en- 
tire. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral.  Bacon. 

2.  Making  part  of  a  whole,  or  necessary  to  make 
a  whole. 

3.  Not  fractional. 

4.  Uninjured  ;  complete  ;  not  defective.   Holier. 
Integral  calculus.     See  Calculus. 

Integral  molecules ;  the  smallest  particles  into  which 
a  body  can  be  supposed  to  be  divided  by  mechanical 
means.  Olmsted. 

IN'TE-GRAL,  n.     A  whole  ;  an  entire  thing. 

2.  In  mathematics.    See  Differential  and  Cal- 
culus. 
IN-TE-GRAL'I-TY,  71.    Entireness.     [JVot  used.] 

Whitakcr. 
IN'TE-GRAL-LY,  adv.    Wholly ;  completely. 

Whitaker. 
IN'TE-GRANT,  o.     Making  part  of  a  whole  ;  neces- 
sary to  constitute  an  entire  thing.  Burke. 


INT 

Integrant  parts  or  particles  of  bodies,  are  those  into 
which  bodies  are  reduced  by  mechanical  division,  as 
distinct  from  elementary  or  constituent  particles. 

Brande. 
IN'TE-GRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  integro.] 

To  renew ;  to  restore ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  a  thing 
entire.  Suulli. 

IN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.    Made  entire. 
IN'TE-GRA-TING,  ppr.     Making  entire. 
IN-TE-GRA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  making  entire. 
IN-TEG'RI-TY,  n.f  [Fr.  integritt;  L.  integritas,  from 
integer.] 

1.  Wholeness;  entireness;  unbroken  state.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  to  each 
state  the  integrity  of  its  territories.  The  contracting 
parties  guarantied  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

2.  The  entire,  unimpaired  state  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mind  ;  moral  soundness  or  purity  ; 
incorruptness  ;  uprightness  ;  honesty  Integrity  com- 
prehends the  whole  moral  character,  but  has  a  special 
reference  to  uprightness  in  mutual  dealings,  transfers 
of  property,  and  agencies  for  others. 

The    moral    grundmr    of    ind"|«  nd    lit    integrity  \3   the    SllUimest 
tiling  in   natnro,  I. 'lore  H'liidi  lh"   p'onip  ol   H  LSt'-rn   magnin- 

perisbable.  BackminsUr . 

3.  Purity  ;  genuine,  unadulterated,  unimpaired 
state;  as,  the  tntnrritn  of  language. 

IN-TEG-LT-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  intego,  to  cover.] 

That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  integ- 
uments of  animals  and  plants.  Encyc. 

IN-TEG'U-MENT,  71.  [L.  intcgumenlum,  intego,  to 
cover  ;  in  and  tego.     See  Deck.] 

That  which  naturally  invests  or  covers  another 
thi 

covering 

membrane  that  invests  a  particular  part.  The  skin 
of  seeds  and  the  shells  of  crustaceous  animals  are 
denominated  inteiruments.  Encyc. 

IN-TEG-U.-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  or  composed 
of  integuments. 

IN'TEL-LECT,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intellectus,  from  intel- 
ligo,  to  understand.     See  Intelligence.] 

That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind  which  re- 
ceives or  comprehends  the  ideas  communicated  to  it 
by  the  senses,  or  by  perception,  or  by  other  means  ; 
the  faculty  of  thinking  ;  otherwise  called  the  Under- 
standing. A  clear  intellect  receives  and  entertains 
the  same  ideas  which  another  communicates  with 
perspicuity. 

IN-TEL-LEC'TION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intellects,  from 
intclligo.] 

The  act  of  understanding  ;  simple  apprehension  of 
ideas.  Bcntley. 

IN-TFJ.-r/EeT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  intellect^.] 

1.  Having  power  to  understand.  Glamnlle. 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding.  Harris. 

3.  To  be  perceived  by  the  understanding,  not  by 
the  senses.  Milton. 

IN-TEL-LF.CT'tT-AL,  a.     [Fr.  intellccluel.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understanding  ;  be- 
longing to  the  mind  ;  performed  by  the  understand- 
ing;  mental;  as,  intellectual  powers  or  operations. 

2.  Ideal ;  perceived  by  the  intellect ;  existing  in 
the  understanding;  as,  an  intellectual  scene.  Rope. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  understanding  ;  as,  an  in- 
tellectual being. 

4.  Relating  to  the  understanding  ;  treating  of  the 
mind  ;  as,  intellectual  philosophy,  now  sometimes 
called  mental  philosophy. 

IN-TEL-LECT'tl-AL,  n.  The  intellect  or  understand- 
ing.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 

IN-TEL-LECT'IJ-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  overrates  the 
understanding.  Bacon. 

IN-TEL-LECT-U.-AL'1-TY,  71.  The  state  of  intellec- 
tual power.     [A"ot  used.]  Halliwell. 

IN-TEL-LE€T'U.-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

IN-TEL'LI-GENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intelligcntia, 
from  intclligo,  to  understand.  This  verb  is  proba- 
bly composed  of  in,  inter,  or  intus,  within,  and  lego, 
to  collect.  The  primary  sense  of  understand  is  gen- 
erally to  take  or  hold,  as  we  say,  to  take  one's  ideas 
or  meaning.] 

1.  Understanding  :  skill.  Spenser. 

2.  Notice  ;  information  communicated  ;  an  account 
of  things  distant  or  before  unknown.  Intelligence  may 
be  transmitted  by  messengers,  by  letters,  by  signals, 
or  by  telegraphs. 

3.  Commerce  of  acquaintance  ;  terms  of  inter- 
course. Good  intelligence  between  men  is  harmony. 
So  we  say,  there  is  a  good  understanding  between 
persons  when  they  have  the  same  views,  or  are 
free  from  discord. 

4.  A  spiritual  being  ;  as,  a  created  intelligence.  It 
is  believed  that  the  universe  is  peopled  with  innu- 
merable superior  intelligences. 

IN-TEL'LI-GENCE,  v.  t.     To  inform;   to  instruct. 


instructed.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-TEL'LI-GENCE-OF'FICE,  71.  An  office  or  place 
where  information  may  be  obtained,  particularly  re- 
specting servants  to  be  hired. 
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IN-TEL'LI-GEN-CER,  n.    One  who  sends  or  conveys 
intelligence  ;  one  who  gives  notice  of  private  or  dis- 
tant transactions  ;  a  messenger.     Bacon.    Addison. 
2.  A  public  paper;  a  newspaper. 
IN-TEL'LI-GEN-CING,  ppr.  or  a.    Giving  or  convey- 
ing notice  to  or  from  a  distance. 
IN-TEL'LI-GENT,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  intelligens.'] 

1.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
reason.     Man  is  an  intelligent  being- 


followed    bv  »/;  as,  intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton. 
3.  Giving' information.     [Not  used,  nor  proper.] 
Shak. 
IN-TEL-LI-GEN'TIAL,  a.     Consisting  of  unbodied 
mind. 

Food  alike  those  pure 
TntelligtntUU  substances  require.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectual ;  exercising  understanding. 

Milton. 
IN-TEL'LI-GENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  intelligent  man- 

IN-TEL-LI-GI-BIL'I-TY,     )   n.      [from    intelligible.] 

IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLE-NESS,  \  The  quality  o  state 
of  being  intelligible  ;  the  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood. Locke.     'i  'ooke. 

IN-TEL'LI-Gi-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inlclligibilis.]    ■ 
That  may  be  understood  or  comprehended  ;  as,  an 
intelligible  account.     The  rules  of  human  duty  are 
intelligible  to  minds  of  the  smallest  capacity. 

IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  be  under- 
stood ;  clearly  ;  plainly  ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  intelli- 
gibly. 

IN-TEM'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  intcmeratus.] 
Pure  ;  undented.     [Not  in  use.] 

IN-TE.M'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unpollu- 
ted.    [Not  used.]  Donne. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-MENT,  n.  [in  and  temperament]  A 
bad  state  or  constitution  ;  as,  the  intemperament  of  an 
ulcerated  part.  Harvey. 

IN-TEM'PER-ANCE,    n.      [Fr.,    from    L.    intemper- 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  want  of  moderation  or  due 
restraint ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  indul- 
gence ;  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  any  indul- 
gence of  appetites  or  passions  which  is  injurious  to 
the  person  or  contrary  to  morality  ;  as,  intemperance 
in  study  or  in  labor,  in  rating  or  drinking,  or  in  any 
other  gratification.  Hence,  appropriately  and  em- 
phatically, 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors, with  or  without  intoxication. 

Should  a  foreign  army  land  on  our  shores,  to  levy  such  a  tax 
npon  us  as  i-.trwj,r,r'ricc  levies  —  no  mortal  power  could 
resist  the  swelling  tide  "I  indium that  would  over- 
whelm   it.  L.  Bcecher. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.  [L.  inlemperatus ;  in  and  tem- 
peratus,  from  tempera,  to  moderate  or  restrain.] 

1.  Not  moderate  or  restrained  within  due  limits; 
indulging  to  excess  any  appetite  or  passion,  either  ha- 
bitually or  in  a  particular  instance;  immoderate  in 
enjoyment  or  exertion.  A  man  may  be  intemperate 
in  passion,  intemperate  in  labor,  intemperate  in  study 
or  zeal.  Hence,  by  customary  application,  intemper- 
ate denotes  indulging  to  excess  in  the  use  of  food  or 
drink,  but  particularly  in  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors.    Hence, 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors. 

3.  Passionate  ;  ungovernable.  Shak. 

4.  Excessive;  exceeding  the  convenient  mean  or 
degree;  as,  an  intemperate  climate.  The  weather 
may  be  rendered  intrnipt  rule  by  violent  winds,  rain, 
or  snow,  or  bv  excessive  cold  or  heat. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  U     To  disorder.     [Not  in  use.] 

Whitaker. 
IN-TEM'PER-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  excessive  indul- 
gence of  appetite  or  passion  ;  with  undue  exer- 
tion ;  immoderately;  excessively. 
IN-TEM'PER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  moderation  ; 
excessive  degree  of  indulgence  ;  as,  the  intempcrato- 
ncss  of  appetite  or  passion. 

2.  Immoderate  degree  of  any  quality  in  the  weath- 
er, as  in  cold,  heat,  or  storms. 
IN-TEM'PER-A-TTJRE,  n.     Excess  of  some  quality. 
IN-TEM-PEST'IVE,  a.     [L.  intempestivus.] 

Untimely.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 

IN-TEM-PEST'lVE-LY,  adv.     Unseasonably.     [Not 

Untimeliness.      [Not 
used.] 
IN-TEN'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  tenable.]     That  can  not 
be  held  or  maintained  ;  that  is  not  defensible  ;  as,  an 
intenablc  opinion  ;  an  intenable  fortress.      Warburton. 
[Untenable,  though  not  more  proper,  is  more 
generally  used.] 
IN-TEND',  v.  t.-f  [L-  intendo ;  in  and  tendo,  to  stretch 
or  strain,  from  tenor,  Gr.  tlivw,  to  stretch.] 
1.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  ;  to  extend  ;  to  distend. 
:mi(ted  Halt. 


By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  reunited 
[This  literal  sense  is  now  uncommon.] 
2.  To  mean ;  to  design  ;   to  purpose ; 


that  is,  to 


INT 

stretch  or  set  forward  in  mind.    [Tnis  it  now  tM 
usual  sense.] 

For  they  intended  evil  against  thee.  —  Ps.  xxl. 

3.  To  regard ;  to  fix  the  mind  on ;  to  attend ;  to 
take  care  of. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness 

intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete.  We  now 
use  Tend  and  Superintend,  or  Regard.] 

4.  To  enforce  ;  to  make  intense.  Brown. 
IN-TEND'AN-CY,  n.    The  office  or  employment  of 

an    intendant,  or    the    district    committed    to    his 
IN-TEND'ANT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  intendo.]      [charge 

1.  One  who  has  the  charge,  oversight,  direction, 
or  management  of  some  public  business  ;  as,  an  m- 
tendant  of  marine;  an  intendant  of  finance;  a  word 
much  used  in  France,  and  sometimes  in  England  and 
America  ;  but  we  generally  use  in  lieu  of  it  Super- 
intendent. 

2.  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  mayor  or 
chief  municipal  officer  of  the  city. 

IN-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Designed  ;  purposed;  as,  the 
insult  was  intended. 
2.  Stretched  ;  made  intense.         [Little  used.] 

IN-TEND'ED-LY,  adv.    With  purpose  or  intention ; 
by  design.  Milton. 

IN-TEND'ER,  n.     One  who  intends. 

IN-TEND'I-MENT,  n.     Attention;    understanding; 
consideration.     [Obs.] 

IN-TEND'ING,  ppr.     Meaning ;  designing  ;    purpos- 
ing. 
2.  Stretching;  distending.     [Little  used.] 

IN-TEND'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  entendement,  with  a  sense 
somewhat  different.] 

Intention  ;  design  ;  in  law,  the  true  meaning  of  a 
person  or  of  a  law,  or  of  any  legal  instrument.  In 
the  construction  of  statutes  or  of  contracts,  the  in- 
tendment of  the  same  is,  if  possible,  to  be  ascertained, 
that  is,  the  true  meaning  or  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tor or  contracting  party. 

IN-TEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  tetter,  tender.] 
To  make  tender ;  to  soften. 


,„  ng-.r  give. 
»,  nilky  grun. 


Equal,  integrating,  milky  grain.  Philips. 

IN-TEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Made  tender  or  soft. 

IN-TEN'ER-A-TlNt.\  ,;•,.      Making  lender, 

IN-TEN-ER-A'TION,  n.      The  act  of  making  soft  or 

tender  ;  the  state  of  being  made  tender.        Bacon. 

[Intenerate  and  its  derivatives  are  little  used.] 

IN-TEN'I-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  hold.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

IN-TENS'aTE,  v.  t.    To  make  intense,  or  more  in- 
tense. 

IN-TENS'a-TING,  ppr.    Making  intense,  or  more  in- 
tense. 

IN-TENSE',  a.     [L.  intensus,  from  intendo,  to  stretch.] 

1.  Literally,  strained,  stretched  ;  hence,  very  close, 
strict,  as  when  the  mind  is  fixed  or  bent  on  a  partic- 
ular subject ;  as,  intense  study  or  application  ;  intense 
thought. 

2.  Raised  to  a  high  degree;  violent;  vehement; 
as,  intense  heat. 

3.  Very  severe  or  keen  ;  as  intense  cold. 

4.  Vehement ;  ardent ;  as,  intense  phrases  in  lan- 

5.  Extreme  in  degree.  [guage. 


Thet 


ttha  - 


of  study 


laid  on  Christ,  that  his  su 
tense  and  overwhelming. 
6.  Kept  on  the  stretch  ;  anxiously  attentive  ;  op- 
posed to  Remiss.  Milton. 
IN-TENSE'LY,  adv.    To  an  extreme  degree  ;  vehe- 
mently ;  as,  a  furnace  intensely  heated;  weather  in- 
tensely cold. 
2.  Attentively  ;  earnestly.                          Spenser. 
IN-TENSE'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  strained  or 
stretched  ;  intensity  ;  as,  the  intenseness  of  a  cord. 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  concentrated  to  a 
great  degree  ;  extreme  violence ;  as,  the  intenseness 
of  heat  or  cold. 

3.  Extreme  closeness ;  as, 
or  thought. 

IN-TENS'I  FT-ED, pp.    Made  more 
IN-TENS'I  FY,  v.  t.    To  render  more  intense.  Bacon. 
IN-TENS'I-FV-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  more  intense. 
IN-TEN'SION,  n.     [L.  intensio.] 

1.  A  straining,  stretching, or  bending;  the  state  of 
being  strained  ;  as,  the  intension  of  a  musical  string. 

2.  Increase  of  power  or  energy  of  any  quality ;  op- 
posed to  Remission. 

IN-TENS'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  intensiti.] 

1.  The  state  of  being. strained  or  stretched;  in- 
tenseness, as  of  a  musical  cord. 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  to  a  great  degree ;  »x- 
treme  violence  ;  as,  the  intensity  of  heat. 

3.  Extreme  closeness  ;  as,  intensity  of  application. 

4.  Excess ;  extreme  degree  ;  as,  the  intensity  of 
guilt.  Burke. 

IN-TENS'I  VE,  a.  Stretched,  or  admitting  of 

2.  Intent ;    unremitted  ;    assiduous  ;   as. 
circumspection.  Wotton. 

3.  Serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis ;  as,  an  inten- 
sive particle  or  preposition. 

IN-TENS'I  VE-L  Y,  adv.    By  increase  of  degree  ;  in  a 
manner  to  give  force.        '  Bramhall. 
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IN-TENT*,   a.     [L.   intentus,  from  mttndo.     See  In- 
tend.] 

Literally,  having  the  mind  strained  or  bent  on  an 
object;  hence,  fixed  closely;  sedulously  applied; 
eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  anxiously  diligent ; 
formerly  with  to,  but  now  with  on  ;  as,  intent  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure ;  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  sci- 
ence. 

Be  intent  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  meaning  of  the  speaker. 
WaUt. 
IN-TENT',  n.    Literally,  the  stretching  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object ;  hence,  a  design  ;  a  purpose  ;  in- 
tention ;  meaning;  drift;  aim;  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

The  principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties 

supernatural.  Hooker. 

I  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me.  —  Acts  x. 
To  all  intents;  in  all  senses ;  whatever  may  be  de- 
signed. 

He  was  miserable  to  all  intents  and  purposes.        U  Estrange. 
IN-TEN'TION,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  intendo.     See  In- 
tend.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  stretching  or  bending  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object ;  hence,  uncommon  exertion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  ;  closeness  of  application  ;  fix- 
edness of  attention  ;  earnestness. 
Intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  ^ 

fixes  its  view  on    any  idea,  considers  ii 
will   not  be  called  on   by  the  ordinary 


2.  Design;  purpose;  the  fixed  direction  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  object,  or  a  determination  to  act 
in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  Paris. 

3.  End  or  aim  ;  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

In  chronical  distempers,  the  principal  intention  is  10  restore  the 

4.  The  state  of  being  strained.     [See  Intensk 

5.  In  s 
intention, 

Dunglison. 

IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.  Intended  ;  designed  ;  done 
with  design  or  purpose.  The  act  was  intentional, 
not  aeejdental. 

IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  design  ;  of  purpose; 
not  casually. 

IN-TEN'TION-ED,  in  composition  ;  as,  well-inten- 
tioned, having  good  designs,  honest  in  purpose  ;  ilb- 
intentioned,  having  ill  designs.       Mdner.     Ch.  Obs. 

IN-TENT'IVE,  a.  Attentive  ;  having  the  mind  closely 
applied.  Bacon. 

[This  word  is  nearly  superseded  by  Attentive.] 

IN-TENT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Closely  ;  with  close  applica- 
tion. Bp.  Hall. 

IN-TENT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Closeness  of  attention  or 
application  of  mind.  W.  Mountagu. 

IN-TENT'LY,  ado.  With  close  attention  or  applica- 
tion ;  with  eagerness  or  earnestness;  as,  the  mind 
intently  directed  to  an  object ;  the  eyes  intently  fixed  ; 
the  man  is  iiiiruthi  employed  in  the  study  of  geology. 

IN-TENT'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  intent ;  close 
application  ;  constant  employment  of  the  mind. 

Swift. 

IN'TER  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  among  or  be- 
tween ;  used  as  a  prefix. 

IN-TER',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enterrer;  en  and  terre,  L.  terra, 
the  earth  ;  Sp.  enterrar;  It.  interrare.\ 

1.  To  bury  ;  to  deposit  and  cover  in  the  earth ;  as, 
to  inter  a  dead  animal  body. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth. 

But  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  the  de- 
positing and  covering  of  dead  animal  bodies. 
IN-TER-ACT',n.     [inter  and  act.]     Intermediate  em- 
ployment or  time  ;  a  short  piece  between  others. 
Chesterfield. 
IN-TER-AC'TION,  n.     Intermediate  action.  /.  Taylor. 
IN-TER-A'GENT,  n.     An  intermediate  agent.    Kirby. 
IN-TER-AM'NI-AN,  a.     [L.  inttr  and  amnis,  river.] 
Situated  between  rivers.  Bryant. 

IN-TER-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.      To  animate  mutually. 

[Little  used.]  Donne. 

IN-TER-AR-Tie'II-LAR,    a.      Being    between    the 


Patchwork.     [Not  in  usej 
IN-TER'CA-LAR,      )  a.     [Ft.  intcrcalaire ;  L.  interca- 
lN-TER'CA-LA-RY,  \      larius  ;  inter  and  calo,  to  call 
or  proclaim.] 

Inserted  or  introduced  in  the  midst  of  others  ;  as, 
an  intercalary  verse  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  oda 
day  inserted  in  leap-year.  The  twenty-ninth  of 
February  in  leap-year  is  called  the  intercalary  day. 
We  read  in  Livy  of  an  intercalani  month. 
IN'TER-CAL-ATE  or  lN-TER'CAL-ATE,  ».  t.  [L. 
intercalo  i  inter  and  calo,  to  call.] 
To  insert  an  extraordinary  day  or  other  portion  of 

IN'TER-CAL-A-TED  or  IN-TER'eAL-A-TED.yp  or 

a.     Inserted. 
IN'TER-CAL-A-TmGorIN-TER'€AL-A-TlNG,Ppr. 

Inserting. 
IN-TER-CAL-A'TION,  n.     JX.  inter caUtio.] 

The  insertion  of  an  odd  or  extraordinary  day,  or 
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other  portion  of  time,  in  the  calendar ;  as,  the  29th 
of  February  in  leap-year. 
IN-TER-CeDE',  v.  i.     [L.  intercede*;  inter  and  tedo; 
literally,  to  move  or  pass  between.] 

1.  To  pass  between. 

He  supposes  ttiat  a  vast  period  interceded  between  tfiat  originv 


cile  those  who  differ  or 
by  with. 
3.  To  plead  in  favor  of  one. 


id  ;  usually  followed 
Calainy. 


IN-TER-CED'ED,  pp.     Mediated  ;  interposed. 

IN-TER-CeD'ENT,  a.  Passing  between ;  mediating ; 
pleading  for. 

IN-TER-CeD'ER,  n.  One  who  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses between  parties,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  a 
mediator;  an  intercessor. 

IN-TER-CED'ING,  p/>r.     Mediating;  pleading. 

IN-TER-CEL'LU-LAR,  a.  Lying  between  the  cells 
or  elementary  bladders,  as  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-TER-CEPT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  intercepts  ;  L.  intercepts, 
intercipio,  to  stop  ;  inter  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  or  seize  on  by  the  way  ;  to  stop  on  its 
passage  ;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter.  The  prince  was 
intercepted  at  Rome.  The  convoy  was  intercepted  by 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  stop  in  progress  ;  as,  to  intercept 
rays  of  light ;  to  intercept  the  current  of  a  river,  or  a 
course  of  proceedings. 

3.  To  stop,  as  a  course  or  passing  ;  as,  to  intercept 
a  course.  Dryden. 

4.  To  interrupt  communication  with,  or  progress 
toward. 

"While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.  Pope, 

5.  To  take,  include,  or  comprehend  between. 

Right  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  reckoning  toward  the 
east,  inlercejded  between  the  leginning  of  Aries  and  the 
point  of  the  equator  winch  nn  i  ;u  Lhe  wine  time  with  the 
sun  or  star  in  a  right  sphere.  Bailey. 

IN-TER-CEPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Taken   on  the  way ; 
seized  in  progress  ;    stopped ;   included   or   compre- 
hended between. 
IN-TER-CEPT'ER,  n.    One  who  intercepts. 
LN-TER-CEPT'ING,  ppr.      Seizing  on   its   passage; 
hindering    from     proceeding ;    comprehending    be- 

IN-TER-CEP'TION,  (-sep'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  seiz- 
ing something  on  it*  passage;  a  stopping;  obstruc- 
tion of  a  course  or  proceeding  ;  hinderance. 

Wotton. 

IN-TER-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
tercession from  intercede.     See  Intercede.] 

1.  The  act  of  interceding;  mediation;  interposi- 
tion between  parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation. 

2.  Prayer  or  solicitation  to  one  party  in  favor  of 
another,  sometimes  against  another. 

Retire,  ami  let  me  sp-,ik  with  her  alone.  Dryden. 

He  bore  the  sin   of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. —  Is.  liii. 
IN-TER-CES'SION-AL,  a.     Containing  intercession 

or  entreaty.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-CES'SOR,  n.     [L.     See  Intercede.] 

1.  A  mediator ;  one  who  interposes  between  par- 
ties at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  ;  one 
who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another.  Milton. 

2.  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  ad- 
ministers the  bishopric  till  a  successor  is  elected. 

Encyc. 
IN-TER-CES-So'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an   inter- 


J-RY, 


Containing    intercession  ; 


IN-TER-C 
intercedi 

IN-TER-CHATN',  ti.  t.     [inter  and  chain.]    To  chain  ; 
to  link  together.  SImk. 

IN-TER-G11aIN'/:D,  pp.    Chained  together. 

IN-TER-CHAIN'ING,  ppr.    Chaining  or  fastening  to- 
gether. 

IN-TER-CHANGE',  v.  t.     [inter  and  change.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other  -,  to  give 
and  take  mutually  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  reciprocate  ;  as, 
to  interchange  places  ;  to  interchange  cares  or  duties. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry'a  regal  crown.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  succeed  alternately,  or  to  cause  alternation. 

Sidney. 
IN'TER-CHaNGE,  n.    Mutual  change,  each  giving 
and  receiving  ;  exchange  ;  permutation  of  commsdE 
•  ties  ;  barter  ;  as,  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween N«w  York  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Alternate  succession  ;  as,  .the  inlertiangt  ef 
light  and  darkness. 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.  Milton. 

3.  A  mutual  giving  and  receiving  ;  reciprocation  ; 
as,  an  interchange  of  civilities  or  kind  offices. 

IN-TER-CHaNGE'A-BLE,   a.     That   may   be   inter- 
changed ;  that  may  be  given  and  taken  mutually. 


INT 

IN-TER-CHANGE-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     The  state  of 

IN-TER-CHaNGE'A-BLE-NESS,  j  being    inter- 

changeable. 

IN-TER-CHaNGE'A-BLY,  adv.  Alternately  ;  by  re- 
ciprocation ;  in  a  manner  by  which  each  gives  and 
receives.  Hooker. 

IN-TER-CHaNG'SD,  pp.  Mutually  exchanged  ;  re- 
ciprocated. 

IN-TER-CHaNGE'MENT,  n.  Exchange  ;  mutual 
transfer.     [Little  used.'1  Shak. 

IN-TER-CHaNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Mutually  giving 
and  receiving;  taking  each  other's  place  successive- 
ly ;  reciprocating. 

IN-TER-CHAP'TER,  n.    An  interpolated  chapter. 

IN-TER-CI'DENT,  a.     [L.  intercido.] 

Falling  or  coming  between.  Boyle. 

IN-TER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  [L.  intcrcipiens.  See  Inter- 
cept.] 

Intercepting  ;  seizing  l>v  the  way  ;  stopping. 

IN-TER-CIP'I-ENT,  n.  He  or  that  which  intercepts 
or  stops  on  the  passage.  Wiseman. 

IN-TER-CIS'ION,  (in-ter-sizh'un,)  n.  [L.  intercido; 
inter  and  cazdo,  to  cut.] 

Interruption.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

IN-TER-€LuDE',  v.  t.  [L.  intercludo;  inter  and  dado, 
to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by  something  in- 
tervening ;  to  intercept.  Holder. 

2.  To  cut  off;  to  interrupt.  Mdford. 
IN-TER-€LuD'ED,pp.    Intercepted;  interrupted. 
IN-TER-€LuD'Ii\G,  ppr.     Interrupting. 
IN-TER-€LO'SION,  n.     Interception;  a  stopping. 
IN-TER-eO-LUM-NI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  inter  and  co- 

lumna,  a  column.] 

In  architecture,  the  clear  space  between  two  col- 
umns. By  the  rules  of  the  art,  this  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hight  and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

Encyc. 
IN-TER-€OM'MON,  v.  i.     [inter  and  common.] 

1.  To  feed  at  the  same  table.  Bacon.- 

2.  To  graze  cattle  in  a  common  pasture  ;  to  use  a 
common  with  others,  or  to  possess  or  enjoy  the  right 
of  feeding  in 

Common    because    of 


ir.ull    1:.. 


IN-TER-€OM'MON-AGE,  i 


Mutual  commonage. 
Roberti 
Feeding  at  the  sa 


IN-TER-COM'MON-ING, 
table,  or  using  a  common  pasture;  enjoying  a  com- 
mon field  with  others. 

IN-TER-eOM-Mu'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mu- 
tually communicated. 

IN-TER-eO.M-Mu'NI-CATE,  v.  i.  [inter  and  commu- 
nicate.] To  communicate  mutually  ;  to  hold  mutual 
communication. 

IN-TER-eOM-MU-NI-GA'TION,  n.  Reciprocal  com- 
munication. 

IN-TER-COM-MuN'ION,  n.     [inter  and  communion.] 
Mutual  communion  ;  as,  an  intercommunion  of  de- 
ities. Fuber. 

IN-TER-eOM-Mtj'NI-TY,  n,     [inter  and  community.] 
A  mutual  communication  or  community;  mutual 
freedom  or  exercise  of  religion  ;  as,  the  intcrcommu- 
7i id/  of  pagan  theology.  Paley. 

IN-TER-€OST'AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inter,  between, 
and  casta,  a  rib.] 

Placed  or  lying  between  the  ribs  ;  as,  an  intercostal 
muscle,  artery,  or  vein.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-COST'AL,  n.    A  part  lying  between  the  ribs. 

IN'TER-CoURSE,  n.  [L.  intcrcursus,  intercurro ;  in- 
ter and  curro,  to  run.] 

1.  Literally,  a  running  or  passing  between.    Hence, 

2.  Communication  ;  commerce  ;  connection  by  re- 
ciprocal dealings  between  persons  or  nations,  either 
in  common  affairs  and  civilities,  in  trade,  or  corre- 
spondence by  letters.  We  have  an  intercourse  with 
neighbors  and  friends  in  mutual  visits  and  in  social 
concerns;  nations  and  individuals  have  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  or  individuals  by  an  interchange 
of  commodities,  by  purchase  and  sale,  by  treaties, 
contracts,  &c. 

3.  Silent  communication  or  exchange. 

This  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles.  Afitton. 

IN-TER-CUR',  v.  i.     [L.  intercurro.] 

To  intervene;  to  come  in  the  mean  time.     [Obs.] 

Shelton. 

IN-TER-eUR'RENCE.n.   [L 

A  passing  or  running  b'etu 
IN.TER-eUR'RENT,  a.     [L. 

1.  Running  between  or  among. 

2.  Occurring  ;  intervening. 
IN-TER>-€U-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.     [L. 

skin.j 

Being  within  or  under  the  skin. 
IN'TER-DEAL,7i.     [inter  and  deal.]     Mutual  dialing 

traffic.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

IN-THR-DEN'TIL,  n.    The  space  between  two  den 

tils.  Owitt. 

IN-TER-DE-PEND'ENCE,  7t.     Mutual  dependence. 
IN-TER-DE-PEND'ENT,  a.    Mutually  dependent. 


Boyle. 
Boyle. 
and  cutis,  the 
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IN-TER-DICT',  v.  t.  [L.  interdico,  interdic'.um ;  inUr 
and  dico,  to  speak.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit.  An  act  of  congress  in- 
terdicted the  sailing  of  vessels  from  our  ports.  Our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  interdicted. 

2.  To  forbid  communion  ;  to  cut  off  from  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  a  church. 

An  archbishop   may  not  only  excommunicate   and  interdict   his 

suffragans,  but  his  vicar-^eneral  may  do  tje  same.     Aytije. 

IN'TER-DICT,  n.     [L.  interdictum.] 

1.  Prohibition  ;  a  prohibiting  order  or  decree. 

2.  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which  the  clergy 
are  restrained  from  performing  divme  service;  a  spe- 
cies of  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  pope  has  some- 
times laid  a  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

3.  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which  persons  are 
restrained  from  attending  divine  service,  or  prevent- 
ed from  enjoying  some  privilege. 

IN-TER-DICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Forbidden  ;  prohibited. 
IN-TER-DICT  ING,  ppr.      Forbidding;    prohibiting; 

cutting  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  some  privilege. 
IN-TER-DIC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  interdictio.] 

The  act  of  interdicting  ;  prohibition  ;  prohibiting 
decree ;  curse.  Milton.     Shak. 

IN-TER-DieT'IVE,  a.    Having  power  to  prohibit. 
Milton 
IN-TER-DICT'O-RY,  a.     Serving  to  prohibit. 
IN-TER-E-QUI-NOC'TIAL,  a.     [inter  and  equinox.] 
Coming  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes.    [Not  in  use] 

Spring  and   autumn    I   have    denoiniuUei]    rqainncti.il    periods. 
Bel/our,  AsiaUSts. 
IN'TER-ESS,  for  Interest,  is  obsolete. 
IN'TER-EST,  v.  t.      [Fr.   interesser ;   : 
Sp.  intcrcsur  ;  L.  inter  and  esse.] 

1.  To  concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  excite  t 
sion,  usually  in  favor,  but  sometimes  against,  a  per- 
son or  thing.  A  narration  of  suffering  interests  us  in 
favor  of  the  sufferer ;  we  are  interested  in  the  story 
or  in  the  fate  of  the  sufferer ;  we  are  interested  to 
know  the  result,  issue,  or  event,  of  an  enterprise.  It 
is  followed  by  in  or  for.  We  are  interested  in  the 
narration,  but  for  the  sufferer. 

2.  To  give  a  share  in.  Christ,  by  his  atonement, 
has  interested  believers  in  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

3.  To  have  a  share. 

Weil''    o"i    all    iidcri  v.'-'./  ill    lli"    public  funds,  but  we  are  aj 
interested  in  the  hippim  ss  of  a  five  government. 

4.  To  engage  ;  as,  to  interest  one  in  our  favor. 

To  interest  one's  self,  is  to  take  a  share  ur  con- 
cern in. 
IN'TER-EST,  n.     Concern  ;   advantage  ;   good ,  as, 
private  interest ;  public  interest. 

Divisions  hinder  die  common  interest  and  public  good. 

Temple. 

2.  Influence  over  others.  They  had  now  lost  their 
interest  at  court. 

He  knew  his  interest  sii:Vici"iit  to  procure  the  oilice.    Rambler. 

3.  Share;  portion;  part;  partir'  ation  in  value. 
He  has  parted  witli  his  interest  in  the  stocks  ;  he  has 
an  interest  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton  goods. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit. 

'Tis  interest  calls  oil  all  her  sneaking  train.  Pope. 

5.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money  ;  the  profit 
per  cent,  derived  from  money  lent,  or  property  used 
by  another  person,  or  from  debts  remaining  unpaid. 
Commercial  states  have  a  legal  rate  of  interest;  debts 
on  book  bear  an  interest  after  the  expiration  of  the 
credit ;  courts  allow  interest  in  many  cases  where  it 
is  not  stipulated  ;  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that 
which  the  law  allows  is  called  usury. 

Simple  interest,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  princi- 
pal sum  only. 

Compound  interest,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
principal  with  the  interest  added  ;  interest  on  in- 
terest. 

6.  Any  surplus  advantage. 

With  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.  Shak. 

[In  this  last  sense,  the  word  is  also  applicable  to 
injury' ;  as,  to  repay  a  blow  with  interest.] 
IN'TER-EST-ED,  pp.     Made  a  sharer;  as,  one  inter- 
ested in  the  funds. 

2.  Affected  ;  moved  ;  having  the  passions  excited  ; 
as,  one  interested  by  a  story. 

3.  a.  Having  an  interest  ;  concerned  in  a  cause  or 
in  consequences  ;  liable  to  be  affected  ;  as,  an  inter- 
ested witness. 

IN'TER-EST-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  share  or  concern  ; 
as,  by  interesting  one  in  a  voyage,  or  in  a  banking 
company. 

2.  Engaging  the  affections  ;  as,  by  interesting  a 
person  in  one's  favor. 

3.  a.  Engaging  the  attention  or  curiosity  ;  exciting 
or  adapted  to  excite  emotions  or  passions ;   as,  an 

inttrrshng  story. 

IN-TER-FA'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Included  between  two 
faces.  An  intcrfacial  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  planes.  Dana. 
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IN-TER-FERE',  v.  i.t  [L.  inter  and  fero,  to  bear,  or 
ferio,  to  strike.] 

1.  To  interpose ;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  enter  into  or 
take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  others.  It  is  prudence 
not  to  interfere  in  party  disputes  but  from  necessity. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  come  in  collision  ;  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion.    The  claims  of  two  nations  may  interfere. 

3.  A  horse  is  said  to  interfere,  when  one  hoof  or 
shoe  strikes  against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite  leg, 
and  breaks  the  skin  or  injures  the  flesh.      Far  Diet. 

IN-TER-FeR'£D)W>.    Interposed;  meddled. 

2.  Clashed. 

3.  Struck  one  foot  against  the  fetlock  of  the  oppo- 
site leg. 

IN-TER-FER'ENCE,  n.    Interposition ;  an  intermed- 
dling; mediation.  Burke. 

2.  A  clashing  or  collision. 

3.  A  striking  of  one  foot  against  the  other. 

4.  In  optics,  a  term  employed  to  denote  certain 
phenomena  whirl)  result  from  the  mutual  action  of 


IN-TER-FER'ING,  ppr.     Interposing;  meddling. 

2.  Clashing  ;  coining  in  collision. 

3.  Striking  one  foot  against  the  fetlock  of  the  op- 
posite leg. 

IN-TER-FER'ING,  n.     Interference.        Bp.  Butler. 
IN-TER-FER'ING-LY,  adv.     By  interference. 
IN-TER'FLU-ENT,  )  a.     [L.  interfiuo;  inter  and  jluo, 
IN-TER'FLU-OUS,  j      to  flow.] 

Flowing  between.  Boyle. 

IN-TER-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  inter  and  folium,  a 
leaf.] 

Being  between  opposite  leaves,  but  placed  alter- 
nately with  them  ;  as,  interfoliaceous  flowers  or  pe- 
duncles. Martyn. 
IN-TER-Fo'LI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  interweave.   Evelyn. 
IN-TER-FUL'GENT,  a.     [L.  inter  and  fulgens,  shin- 
ing-] 

Shining  between.  Johnson. 

IN-TER-FUS'£D,  a.     [L.  interfusus ;  inter  and  fundo, 
to  pour.] 
Poured  or  spread  between. 

The  ambient  air,  wide  interfused, 

Embracing  nnmi!  lln.  llund  rarlll.  bTllton, 

IN'TER-IM,  n.     [L.]      The  mean  time ;  time  inter- 
vening. Taller. 

2.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by  which 
he   intended   to   reduce   to   harmony  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Brando. 
IN-Te'RI-OR,   a.     [L.,  comp.  formed  from  inter  or 

1.  Internal ;  being  within  any  limits,  inclosure, 
or  substance;  inner  ;  opposed  to  Exterior,  or  superfi- 
cial ;  as,  the  interior  apartments  of  a  house  ;  the  in- 
terior ornaments  ;  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow 
ball ;  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth. 

2.  Inland ;  remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or 
shore  ;  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a  country,  state,  or 
kingdom. 

IN-Te'RI-OR,  9i.    The  internal  part  of  a  thing ;  the 

inside. 
S.The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 
BN-Te'RI-OR-L  Y,ur/u.    Internally;  inwardly.  Donne. 
IN-TER-JA'CEN-GY,  n.     [L.   interjacent;   inter  and 

jacens,  lying.] 

1.  A  lying  between  ;  a  being  between  ;  interven- 
tion ;  as,  the  interjacency  of  the  Tweed  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  lies  between.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
IN-TER-JA'CENT,  a.     [L.  intcrjacens,  supra.] 

Lving  or  being  between  ;  intervening;  as,  interja- 
cent isles.  Ralegh. 
IN-TER-JECT',  v.  t.     [L.  intcrjicio  ;  inter  and  jacio,  to 
throw.] 

To  throw  between ;  to  throw  in  between  other 
things ;  to  insert. 


IN-TER-JECT'ED,  pp.    Thrown   in  or  inserted  be- 

IN-TER-JECT'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  in  or  inserting 

between. 
IN-TER-JECTION,  n.     The  act  of  throwing    be- 

2.  A  word,  in  speaking  or  writing,  thrown  in  be- 
tween words  connected  in  construction,  to  express 
some  emotion  of  passion.  "  These  were  delightful 
days,  but,  alas!  they  are  no  more."     [See  Exclama- 

IN-TER-JECTION-AL,    a.      Thrown    in    between 
other  words  or  phrases  ;  as,  an  interjectional  remark. 
Observer. 
IN-TER-JOIN',  v.  t.     [inter  and  join.]     To  join  mutu- 
ally ;  to  intermarry.     [Little  used.]  Shale 
'"  "'ER-JOIN'-ED/p/i.     Mutually  joined. 
mtua" 

interval  between 
two  joists.  Gwilt. 

IN-TER-J UNCTION,  n.     A  mutual  joining.      Smart. 
IN-TER-KNIT',  (-nit,)  v.  U   To  knit  together.  Southey. 


INT 

IN-TER-KNOWL'EDGE,   (-nol'lej,)  n.      [inter    and 
knowledge.]     Mutual  knowledge.     [Little  used.] 

IN-TER-LJCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.entrelacer;  It.  int-alciare  ; 
Sp.  entrelazar     See  Lace.] 

To  intermix  ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing  with  an- 
other. 

They  interlaced 


errors.  Haywa 

■  where  interlaced  with  dialogue.    Dryd. 


IN-TER-LACE'MENT,  7i.    Intermixture  or  insertion 
within. 

INTER-LACING,  ppr.    Intermixing  ;   inserting  be- 
tween. 

IN-TER-LAM'IN-A-TED,  a.    [L.  inter  and  lamina,  a 
plate.] 

Placed  between  lamina?  or  plates ;  inclosed  by  lam- 
ina;. Humble. 

IN-TER-LAPSE',  (in-ter-laps',)  n.     [inter  and  lapse.] 
The  lapse  or  flow  of  time  between  two  events. 

Harvey. 

IN-TER-LXRD',  v.  t.     [Fr.  entrelardcr ;  nitre,  among, 
and  larder,  to  lard.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  mix  fat  with  lean  ;  hence,  to  inter- 
pose ;  to  insert  between.  Carew. 

2.  To  mix  ;  to  diversify  by  mixture.  Hale. 
IN-TER-LARD'ED,   pp.     Interposed  ;    inserted    be- 
tween; mixed. 

IN-TER-LARD'ING,  ppr.    Inserting  between  ;  inter- 
mixing. 
IN-TER-LaY',  v.  t.     To  lay  or  place  among  or  be- 

IN'TER-LeAF,  n.      [See  Leaf.]      A  leaf  inserted 

between  other  leaves ;  a  blank  leaf  inserted. 

Chesterfield. 
IN-TER-LEAVE',  v.  t.     [inter  and  leaf]     To  insert  a 

leaf;  to  insert  a  blank  leaf  or  blank  leaves  in  a  book, 

between  other  leaves. 
IN-TER-LeAV'£D,   pp.    or   a.      Inserted    between 

leaves,  or  having   blank   leaves    inserted    between 

other  leaves. 
IN-TER-LEAV'ING,  ppr.    Inserting  blank  leaves  be- 
tween other  leaves. 
IN-TER-LlNE',  v.  t.     [inter  and  line.]     To  write  in 

alternate  lines  ;  as,  to  interline  Latin  and  English. 
Locke. 
2.  To  write    between    lines    already   written    or 

printed,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  or  correcting 

what  is  written.  Swift. 

IN-TER-LIN'E-AR,      )  a.     [inter  and  linear.]      Writ- 
IN-TER-HN'E-A-RY,  \       ten   between  lines   before 

written  or  printed. 
IN-TER-LIN'E-A-RY,  n.    A  book  having  insertions 

between  the  lines.  Milton. 

IN-TER-LIN-E-A'TION,    n.       [inter    and    lincation.] 

The  act  of  inserting  words  or  lines  between  lines 

before  written  or  printed. 
2.  The  words,  passage,  or  line  inserted  between 

lines  before  written  or  printed. 
IN-TER-LIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Written  between  lines ; 

as,  an  interlined  word. 
2.  Containing    a   line  or  lines   written    between 

lines  ;  as,  an  interlined  manuscript. 
IN-TER-LIN'ING,  ppr.      Writing  between  lines  al- 
ready written  or  printed. 
IN-TER-LIN'ING,    n.      Correction  or  alteration    by 

writing  between  the  lines.  Burnet. 

IN-TER-LINK',  v.  t.    [inter  and  link.]    To  connect 

by  uniting  links  ;  to  join  one  chain  to  another. 

Dryden. 
IN-TER-LINK'£D,  (-linkt,)  pp.     Connected  by  union 

of  links  ;  joined. 
IN-TER-LINK'ING,    ppr.      Connecting   by    uniting 

links  ;  joining. 
IN-TER-LOB'U-LAR,  a.     Being  between  lobes.    Hall. 
IN-TER-LO-CX'TION,  n.    A  placing  between  ;  inter- 

IN-TER-LOCK',  v.  i.     To    embrace,    communicate 

with,  or  flow  into  one  another. 
IN-TER-LO-CO'TION,  n.     [L.  interloeutio ;  inter  and 

locntio,  lauuor,  to  speak.] 

1.  Dialogue  ;  conference  ;  interchange  of  speech. 

Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree  before 
final  decision.  Jlyliffe. 

IN-TER-LOCU.-TOR,  n.     [L.  inlerloquor,  supra.] 

1.  One  who  speaks  in  dialogue  ;  a  dialogist. 

Boyle. 

2.  In  Scots  laic,  an  interlocutory  judgment  or  sen- 
tence. Encyc. 

IN-TER-LOCIJ-TO-RY,  a.    [Fr.  intcrloculoirc,  supra.] 

1.  Consisting  of  dialogue. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  In  law,  intermediate ;  not  final  or  definitive. 
An  order,  sentence,  decree,  or  judgment,  given  in  an 
intermediate  stage  of  a  cause,  or  on  some  intermedi- 
ate question  before  the  final  decision,  is  called  inter- 
locutory t  as  a  decree  in  chancery  referring  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  a  court  of  law,  or  a  judgment  on  de- 
fault in  a  court  of  law.  Blackstone. 

IN-TER-LoPE',  v.  i.     [inter  and  D.  loopen,  G.  laufen, 
to  run,  Eng.  to  leap.    See  Leap.] 


INT 

To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  without 
right  the  advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the 
other ;  to  traffic  without  a  proper  license  ;  to  fore- 
stall ;  to  prevent  right.  Johnson. 

IN-TER-LoP'ER,  n.  One  who  runs  into  business  to 
which  he  has  no  right;  one  who  interferes  wrong- 
fully ;  one  who  enters  a  country  or  place  to  trade 
without  license. 

LN-TER-LOP'ING,Pj)r     Interfering  wrongfully. 

IN-TER-LO'CaTE,  v.  t.  To  let  in  light  by  cutting 
away  branches  of  trees.     [06s.] 

IN-TER-LO'Ca-TED,  pp.  Divested  of  branches  so 
as  to  let  in  light. 

IN-TER-LO'CA-TING,  ppr.  Letting  in  light  by  cut- 
ting away  branches. 

IN-TERLU-€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  thinning  a 
wood  to  let  in  light.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

IN-TER-Lu'CENT,  a.  [L.  interlueens;  inter  and  luceo, 
to  shine.] 
Shining  between  Diet. 

IN'TER-LUDE,  n.     [L.  inter  and  Indus,  play.] 

An  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and  the  after- 
piece, to  amuse  tlic  .spectators,  while  the  actors  take 
breath  and  shift  their  dress,  or  the  scenes  and  deco- 
rations are  changed.  In  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus 
sung  the  interludes.  In  modern  times,  interludes 
■consist  of  songs,  feats  of  activity,  dances,  concerts 
of  music,  &c.  Encyc. 

IN'TER-LOD-ED,  a.  Inserted  or  made  as  an  inter- 
lude. 


IN'TER-LuD-ER,  n.     One  that  perfo 


n  an  inti 

Jon,on. 


IN-TER-Lu'EN-CY,  n.      [L.   interlucns,   interim,  to 
flow  between.] 
A  flowing  between ;  water  interposed.  [Little  used.] 
Hale. 
IN-TER-LO'NAR,      )  a.       [L.   inter  and    Una,    the 
IN-TER-LO'NA-RY,  j      moon.] 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or  near 
its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible. 

Brown.    Milton. 
IN-TER-MAR'RIAGE,n.    [inter  and  marriage.]    Mar- 
riage between  two  families,  where  each  takes  one 
and  gives  another.  Johnson.    Jlddison. 

IN-TER-MAR'RI-£D,  pp.  Mutually  connected  by  mar- 
riage. 
IN-TER-MAR'RY,  v.  i.     [inter  and  marry.]     To  mar- 
ry one  and  give  another  in  marriage,  as  two  fami- 
lies. 

2.  To  marry  some  of  each  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
nation  with  the  other. 

About  '.be  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  fur  nobles  and  pi.  l»i  iuis  to 
intermarry.  Swifl. 

IN-TER-MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Mutually  giving  and  re- 
ceiving in  marriage  ;  mutually  connecting  by  mar- 
riage. 

IN-TER-MAX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  Being  between  the 
cheek  bones. 

IN'TER-MEAN,  n.      [inter    and    mean.]       Interact; 
something  done  in  the  mean  time.     [Not  used.] 
Todd. 

IN-TER-ME-A'TION,  n.     [L.  inter  and  meo,  to  flow.] 
A  flowing  between.     [JVot  in  use.] 

IN-TER-MED'DLE,  v.  i.t  [inter  and  meddle.]  To 
meddle  in  the  ail'airs  of  others,  in  which  one  has  no 
concern  ;  to  meddle  officiously  ;  to  interpose  or  inter- 
fere improperly  ;  to  intermix. 

The  practice  of  Spain  has  been,  by  war  and  by  conditions  of 
treaty,  to  iidtnae-'eCt  v.  uli  lureign  slates.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-MED'DL£D,  pp.  Interposed  officiously ;  in- 
truded. 

IN-TER-MED'DLER,  n.  One  that  interposes  officious- 
ly ;  one  who  meddles,  or  intrudes  into  business  to 
which  he  lias  no  right.  Swift. 

IN-TER-MED'DLING,  ppr.  Interposing  officiously; 
intruding. 

IN-TER-MED'DLING,  n.    Officious  interposition. 
Hamilton. 

IN-TER-MEDE1 ,  (-made,)        )  n.     An  interlude. ;    a 

IN-TER-MEZ'  ZO,  (-med'zo,)  \  short  musical  dra- 
matic piece,  usually  of  a  burlesque  character. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-A-CY,  n.  Interposition;  interven- 
tion.    [  Unauthorized.] 

IN-TER-ME'DI-AL,  a.    [L.  inter  and  medius,  mid- 
dle.] 
Lying  between;  intervening;  intervenient. 

Evelyn. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-A-RY,  a.  Lying  between  ;  as,  an  m- 
termediary  project ;  intermediate.  Wade. 

Sometimes,  thoneji  raivlv,  used  as  a  noun. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-A-RY,  a.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  secondary  planes  on  crystals,  interme- 
diate in  position  between  the  planes  on  an  edge  and 
those  on  the  angle. 

IN-TER-Me'DI-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  intermediat;  L.  inter 
and  medius,  middle.] 

Lyjng  or  being  in  the  middle  place  or  degree  be- 
tween two  extremes  ;  intervening  ;  interposed  ;  as, 
an  intermediate  space  between  hills  or  rivers;  inter- 
mediate colors.  Man  has  an  intermediate  nature  and 
rank  between  angels  and  brutes. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


,S,  e  I'irlnri  il   llliistnilitnis. 
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INT 

IN-TER-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  interven- 
tion. 
IN-TER-ME-DI-X'TION,  n.    Intervention;  common 

means.  Cheyne. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-UM,  n.    [L.]     Intermediate  space. 

Ash. 

2.  An  intervening  agent.  Cowper. 

IN-TER-MELL',  v.  t.  or  i.     [Fr.  cntremUer.] 

To  intermix  or  intermeddle      [Not  in  use,] 

Marsion.     Fisher. 
IN-TER'MENT,  n.    [from  inter.]    The  act  of  depos- 
iting a  dead  body  in  the  earth  ;  burial ;  sepulture. 
IN-TER-MEN'TION,  v.  L    To  mention  among  other 

things;  to  include.     [Not  used.] 
IN-TER-MI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  intermico ;  inter  and 
mico,  to  shine.] 

A  shining  between  or  among. 
IN-TER-MI-GRA'TION,  b.     [L.  inter  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

Reciprocal  migration ;  removal  from  one  country 
to  another  by  men  or  tribes  which  take  the  place 
each  of  the  other.  Hale. 

IN-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  terminus,  end ; 
termino,  to  end.] 

Boundless  ;  endless  ;   admitting  no  limit ;   as,  in- 
terminable space  or  duration  ;  interminable  sufferings. 
Milton  applies  this  word  to  God,  as  one  whom  no 
bound  can  confine. 
IN-TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

endless. 
IN-TERM'IN-A-BLY,  adv.    Without  end  or  limit. 
IN-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  interminatus,  intermino.] 
Unbounded  ;  unlimited  ;   endless  ;   as,  intcrminate 
sleep.  Chapman. 

IN-TERM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  interminor.] 

To  menace.     [JVbt  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.     [L.  interminor,  to  menace 
or  forbid.] 
A  menace  or  threat.     [Not  used.]  Hall. 

1N-TER-MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.t.  [inter  and  min- 
gle.] To  mingle  or  mix  together ;  to  put  some  things 
with  others.  Hooker. 

IN-TER-MIN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  or  incorpo- 
rated. 
IN-TER-MIN»GL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Intermixed. 

There  trees  ami  iniernAn^U-d  temples  rise.  Pope. 

IN-TER-MIN"GLING,  ppr.    Mingling  or  mixing  to- 
gether. 
IN-TER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  Ti.t  [Fr.,from  L.  in- 


See 


»■] 


1.  Cessation  for  ,'iliuie  ;  pause;  intermediate  stop ; 
as,  to  labor  without  intermission;  service  or  business 
will  begin  after  an  intermission  of  one  hour. 

2.  Intervenient  time.  Shah. 

3.  The  temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  "of  a  fe- 
ver ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
disease.  Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  remission,  or  abatement  of  fever. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  ;  disuse ;  as  of 
words.     [Little  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

IN-TElt-MIS'SIVE,  a.    Coming  by  fits,  or  after  tem- 
>rary  cessations  ;  not  continual.  Howell. 

TER-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  intcrmiuo ;  inter  and  mitto,  to 
send.] 
To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  interrupt;  to  sus- 


por; 
IN-T. 


Pray  t 


mil  the  plague 


That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude, 

IN-TER-MIT',  v.  i.  To  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  go  off  at 
intervals  ;  as  a  fever.  A  tertian  fever  intermits  every 
other  day.  The  pulse  sometimes  intermits  for  a  sec- 
ond of  time. 

IN-TER-MIT'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Caused  to  cease  for  a 
time ;  suspended. 

IN-TER-MIT'TENT,  a.  Ceasing  at  intervals ;  as,  an 
iiitrritititnd  fever. 

IN-TER-MIT'TENT,  n.  A  disease  which  entirely 
subsides  or  ceases  at  certain  intervals.  The  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  ague  and  fever. 

IN-TER-MIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Ceasing  for  a  time ; 
E    Causing  to  cease.  [pausing. 

IN-TER-MIT'TING-LY,  adv.  With  intermissions; 
at  intervals. 

IN-TER-M1X',  v.  t.  [inter  and  mix.]  To  mix  to- 
gether ;  to  put  some  things  with  others ;  to  inter- 
mingle. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 

With  myrtk',  liiid  wl,  a  v>  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 

IN-TER-MIX',  v.  i.  To  be  mixed  together;  to  be  in- 
termingled. 

IN-TER-MIX'KD,  (-mixt,)  pp.    Mingled  together. 

IN-TEB-MrX'ING,  Virr.     Intermingling. 

IN-TER-MIX'TIIRE,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  mixture  ; 
a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed. 

2.  Admixture ;  something  additional  mingled  in  a 
mass. 

In  this  hight  of  impiety  Jiere  wanted  not  an  intermixture  of 
levity  and  folly.  Bacon. 

IN-TER-MO-DIL'LION,  (-mo-dil'ytin,)  n.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  space  between  two  modillions.    Elmes. 

IN-TER-MONT'ANE,  a.  [L.  inter  and  montanus, 
•mons,  a  mountain.] 

Between  mountains  ;  as  intermontane  soil.    Mease. 


INT 

IN-TER-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  inter  and  mundanus, 
mundus,  the  world.] 

Being  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb  ;  as, 
intermundane  spaces.  Locke. 

IN-TER-MO'RAL,  a.     [L.  inter  and  muralis,  murus,  a 
wall.] 
Lying  between  walls.  Ainsworth. 

IN-TER-MUS'CU-LAR,  a.  [inter  and  muscle.]  Be- 
tween the  muscles.  Beverly. 

IN-TER-MU-Ta'TION,  n.  [inter  and  mutation.]  In- 
terchange ;  mutual  or  reciprocal  change.      Thomson. 

IN-TER-MU'TU-AL,  for  Mutual,  is  an  illegitimate 
word. 

IN-TERN',  a.    Internal.     [Not  much  used.]    Howell. 

IN-TERN'AL,  a.     [L.  intcrnus.] 

1.  Inward;  interior;  being  within  any  limit  or 
surface;  not  external.  We  speak  of  the  internal 
parts  of  a  body,  of  a  bone,  of  the  earth,  &c.  Inter- 
nal excellence  is  opposed  to  external.  The  internal 
peace  of  man  is  peace  of  mind  or  conscience.  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  evidence  which  arises  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  precepts,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  con- 
dition of  man,  or  from  other  peculiarities. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  heart. 

With  our  Savior,  internal  purity  is  every  thing.  Paley. 

3.  Intrinsic ;  real ;  as,  the  internal  rectitude  of  ac- 
tions. 

4.  Within  a  country  ;  domestic ;  opposed  to  For- 
eign ;  as,  the  internal  trade  of  a  state  or  kingdom  ; 
internal  troubles  or  dissensions  ;  internal  war.  Inter- 
nal taxes  are  taxes  on  the  lands  and  other  property 
within  a  state  or  kingdom ;  opposed  to  external  taxes. 

Hamilton. 
IN-TERN' AL-LY,  adv.    Inwardly  ;  within  the  body  ; 
beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Mentally  ;  intellectually. 

3.  Spiritually. 

IN-TER-NA'TION-AL,  a,  [inter  and  national.]  Ex- 
isting  and  regulating  Hie  mutual  intercourse  between 
different  nations  ;  as,  international  law. 

J.  Q.  Adams.     Barinir. 
IN-TER-NE'CINE,  a.      [L.  internecinus,  interncco,  to 
kill;  inter  and  neco.) 

Deadly  ;  destructive.     [Little  used.]        Hndibras. 
IN-TER-NE'CION,  (-ne'shun,)  n.     [L.  intemecio.] 
Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction.     [Little  used.] 

Hale. 
IN-TER-NE'CIVE,  a.    Killing ;  tending  to  kill. 

Carlisle. 
IN-TER-NEC'TION,  n.    Connection.     [Useless.] 

W.  Mountagu. 
IN'TER-NODE,  n.     [L.  inzcrnodium ;  inter  and  nodus, 
knot.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  space  between  two  joints  of  a 
plant.  Martyn. 

2.  Also,  the  space  between  two  nodes  or  points  of 
the  stein  from  which  the  leaves  arise.  Lindley. 

IN-TER-N5'DI-AL,  a.    Intervening  between  nodes, 


&c. 


IN'TER  NoS,  [L.1     Between  ourselves. 
IN-TER-NUN'CIUS,  /   n.     [L.  internuncius ;  interand 
IN-TER-NUN'CIO,    \      nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties.      Johnson. 

2.  The  title  of  the  pope's  representative  at  repub- 
lics and  small  courts,  and  also  of  the  Austrian  em- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  Encyc.  Am. 

IN-TER-OS'SE-AL,     )  rT     .  ,„    „„ .  .         , 

IN-TER-OS'SE-OUS,  {    a-     l>  lnUr  and  os>  a  bone-] 

Situated  between  bones ;  as,  an  interosseous  liga- 

IN-TER-PEAL',  v.  t.     [L.  interpella.] 

To  interrupt.     [Not  used.]  More. 

IN-TER-PEL',  v.  t.    To  set  forth.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson.     Mason. 
IN-TER-PEL-LA'TION,   n.       [L.   intcrpellatio,   inter- 
pello; inter  and  pcllo,  to  drive,  or  thrust.] 

1.  A  summons  ;  a  citation.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Interruption.  More. 

3.  An  earnest  address  ;  intercession.  Bp.  Taylor. 
IN-TER-PEN'E-TRaTE,  v.  t.     To  penetrate  between 

other  substances.  Shelly.     Bulwcr. 

IN-TER-PEN'E-TRA-TED,  pp.  Penetrated  within 
or  between. 

IN-TER-PET'I-O-LAR,  a.     Being  between  petioles. 

IN-TER-PI-LAS'TER,  n.  The  interval  between  two 
pilasters.  Elmes. 

IN-TER-PLEAD',  v.  i.  [inter  and  plead.]  In  law,  to 
discuss  a  point  incidentally  happening*  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  tried.  Jameson. 

IN-TER-PLeAD'ER,  n.  A  bill  of  interpleader,  in 
chancery,  is  where  a  person  owes  a  debt  or  rent  to 
one  of  the  parties  in  suit,  but,  till  the  determination 
of  it,  he  knows  not  to  which,  and  he  desires  that 
they  may  interplead  or  settle  their  claims  between 
themselves,  that  he  may  be  safe  in  the  payment. 
Blackstone. 

IN-TER-PLEDGE',  (in-ter-plej',)  v.  t.  To  give  and 
take  as  a  mutual  pledge.  Davenant. 

IN-TER-PLEDG'£D,  pp.  Given  and  taken  as  a  mu- 
tual pledge. 

IN-TER-PLEDG'ING,  ppr.  Giving  and  receiving  as  a 
mutual  pledge. 
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IN-TER-POINT',  v.  t.     To  point ;    to  distinguish  by 

stops  or  marks. 
IN-TER-POINT'ED,  pp.    Distinguished  by  stops  and 

IN-TER-POINT'ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  stops 

or  marks. 
IN'TER-PO-LATE  or  IN-TER'PO-LATE,  v.  t.     [Fi 

interpoler  ;  L.  intcrpolo  ;  inter  and  polio,  to  polish.] 

1.  To  renew;  to  begin  again;  to  carry  on  with 
intermission  ;  as,  a  succession  of  interpolated  motions. 
[Obs.]  Hale. 

2.  To  foist  in  ;  to  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or 
passage  in  a  manuscript  or  book ;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to  the  original. 

The  Athenians  were  put  in  posM-^imi  of  Sal  imis  by  another  law, 
which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  ihiiak,  interpolated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  Pope. 

3.  In  algebra  and  astronomy,  to  fill  up  interme- 
diate terms  of  a  series  according  to  the  law  of  the 
series. 

IN'TER-PO-LA-TED  or  IN-TER'PO-LA-TED,  pp.  or 

a.    Inserted  or  adtled  to  the  original. 
IN'TER-PO-LA-TING  or  IN-TER'PO-LS-TING,  ppr. 

Foisting  in  a  spurious  word  or  passage ;  filling  up  or 


in- 


tug. 


IN-TER-PO-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  foisting  a  word 
or  passage  into  a  manuscript  or  book. 

2.  A  spurious  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the  gen- 
uine writings  of  an  author. 

I  have  changed  the  situation  of  some  of  the  Latin  verses,  and 
made  some  interpolations.  Cromwell  to  Pope. 

3.  In  algebra  and  astronomy,  a  method  employed 
for  filling  up  the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series  of 
numbers  or  observations,  by  numbers  which  follow 
the  same  law.  Brande. 

IN'TER-PO-LA-TOR  or  IN-TER'PO-LA-TOR,  n. 
[L.]  One  who  foists  into  a  book  or  manuscript 
spurious  words  or  passages  ;  one  who  adds  some- 
thing to  genuine  writings.  Swift. 

IN-TER-POL'ISH,  v.  t.    To  polish  between. 

IN-TER-POL'ISH-£D,  (-pol'isht,)  pp.     Polished  be- 

IN-TER-POL'ISH-ING,  ppr.    Polishing  between. 
IN-TER-PoNE',  v.  t.     [L.  inter  and  pono.] 
To  set  or  insert  between.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 
IN-TER-PoS'AL,  n.     [from   interpose.]      The   act  of 
interposing ;  interposition  ;  interference  ;  agency  be- 
tween two  persons.  South. 
2.  Intervention  ;  a  coming  or  being  between. 

aiativille. 
IN-TER-P5SE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  interposer ;  L  interpono,  in- 

tfrpnsituiu  ■    Liilvr  and  pnno,  to  place.] 

1.  To  place  between  ;  as,  to  interpose  a  body  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among;  to  thrust  in  ;  to 
intrude,  as  an  obstruction  Interruption,  or  incon- 
venience. 


What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  t 

Eetwiit  your  eyes  and  night  r  Shalt. 

Human  frailty  u  ill  tuu  uk<  ai  inlcrjiose  itself  among  persons  of  the 

holiest  function.  Swift. 

3.  To  offer,  as  aid  or  services,  for  relief  or  the 
adjustment  of  differences.  The  emperor  interposed 
his  aid  or  services  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties. 

The  common  Father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  his  ha»d 
and  rescued  miserable  man.  Woodward. 

IN-TER-PoSE',  v.  i.    To  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance  ;   to  mediate.     The  prince  interposed  and 
made  peace. 
2.  To  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 
But,  interposes  l-'.l- nilia  i  k,  this  oljection  may  be  made  against 
almost  any  hypothesis.  Boyle. 

IN'TER-POSE,  n.    Interposal.    [Nat  used.]    Spenser. 
IN-TER-PoS'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Placed  between  or  among ; 

thrust  in. 
IN-TER-POS'ER,  n.    One  that  interposes  or  comes 
between  others;  a  mediator  or  agent  between  par- 
ties. 
IN-TER-POS'ING,  ppr.     Placing  between  ;    coming 

between  ;  offering  aid  or  services. 
IN-TER-POS'IT,  n.    A  place  of  deposit  between  one 

commercial  city  or  country  and  another.     Mitford. 
IN-TER-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.    [Fr./from  L. 
interposition] 

1.  A  being,  placing,  or  coming  between;  interven- 
tion ;  as,  the  interposition  of  the  Baltic  Sea  between 
Germany  and  Sweden.  The  interposition  of  the 
moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  occasions  a 
solar  eclipse. 

2.  Intervenient  agency  ;  as,  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate  in  quieting  sedition.  How  many  evi- 
dences we  have  of  divine  interposition  in  favor  of 
good  men  ! 

3.  Mediation ;  agency  between  parties.  By  the 
interposition  of  a  common  friend,  the  parties  have 
been  reconciled. 

4.  Any  thing  interposed.  Milton. 
IN-TER-P'03'U.RE,  B.    Interposal.     [Not  in  use.] 

Montague. 
IN-TER'PRET,  ».  t.     [Fr.  interpreter ;   L.  interpreter, 
from  intcrpres.    The  word   is  compounded  of  infer 
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and  pres,  pretis  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  found  in  its 
simple  form,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  It  coincides 
in  elements  witli  "i-\A  or  stfiD,  to  part,  to  spread.] 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  person 
who  does  not  understand  them ;  to  expound ;  to 
translate  unintelligible  words  into  intelligible  ones  ; 
as,  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  language  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. 


,  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies,  God  with. 


2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  meaning  of  predic- 
tions, visions,  dreams,  or  enigmas  ;  to  expound  and 
lay  open  what  is  concealed  from  the  understanding  ; 
as,  Joseph  interpreted  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh. 

3.  To  decipher. 

4.  To  explain  something  not  understood;  as,  to 
interpret  looks  or  signs. 

5.  To  define  ;  to  explain  words  by  other  words  in 
the  same  language. 

IN-TER'PRET-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  interpreted 

or  explained.  Collier. 

IN-TER-PRET-A'TION,n.  [Fr.,from  L.  interpretation 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting  ;  explanation  of  unin- 
telligible words  in  language  that  is  intelligible.  In- 
terpretation is  Hit-  design  of  translation. 

2.  The  act  of  expounding  or  unfolding  what  is 
not  understood  or  not  obvious  ;  as,  the  interpretation 
of  dreams  and  prophecy. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shak. 

3.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter ;  exposition. 
We  sometimes  find  various  interpretations  of  the 
same  passage  of  Scripture  and  other  ancient  writings. 

4.  The  power  of  explaining.  Bacon. 
IN-TER'PRET-A-TIVE,  a.    Collected  or  known  by 

interpretation. 

An  interpretative  siding  with  heretics.  Hammond. 

2.  Containing  explanation.  Barrow. 

IN-TER'PRET-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     As   may  be  col- 
lected by  interpretation.  Ray. 
IN-TER'PRET-ED,^.     Explained  ;  expounded. 
IN-TER'PRET-ER,  n.      One  that   explains    or   ex- 
pounds ;  an  expositor  ;  as,  an  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 

2.  A  translator  ;   one  who  renders  the  words   of 

one  language  in  words  of  corresponding  signification 

in  another. 
IN-TER'PRET-ING,  ppr.      Explaining  ;  expounding ; 

translating. 
IN-TER-PUNC'TION,  n.      [L.  interpunctio,  interpun- 

go  ,•  inter  and  pungo,  to  point.] 
The  making  of  points  between  sentences  or  parts 

of  a  sentence.     But  Punctuation  is  generally  used. 
IN-TER-RE-CEIVE',  v.  t    To  receive  between  or 

within.  Carlisle. 


reign.] 

The  time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant,  between 
the  death  or  abdication  of  a  king  and  the  accession 
of  his  successor.  An  interregnum,  in  strictness,  can 
happen  only  in  governments  where  the  king  is 
elective ;  for,  in  hereditary  kingdoms,  the  reign  of 
the  successor  commences  at  the  moment  of  his  pred- 
ecessor's death  or  demise.  The  word,  however,  is 
used  with  more  latitude. 
IN-TER-REIGN',  (in-ter-rane',)  n.  A  translation  of 
interregnum,  Fr.  interregne. 

An  interregnum  or  vacancy  of  the  throne.  [Supra.] 

IN-TER'RER,  n.    [from  inter.]     One  that  inters  or 

buries. 
IN'TER-REX,  n.     [L.  inter  and  rex,  king.] 

A  regent  ;  a  magistrate  that   governs  during  an 

interregnum. 
IN-TER'RING,  ppr.     Burying. 
IN-TER'RO-GaTE,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  interroger;  L.  interro- 

go  ;  inter  and  rogo,  to  ask.] 
To  question  ;  to  examine  by  asking  questions ;  as, 

to  interrogate  a  witness. 
IN-TER'RO-GaTE,  v.  i.     Tr.  ask  questions.   Bacon. 
IN-TER'RO-GA-TED,  pp.     Examined  by  questions. 
IN-TER'RO-GA-TING,  ppr.  Asking  questions  of  one ; 

examining  by  questions. 
IN-TER-RO-GA'TION,  n.    The  -act  of  questioning  ; 

examination  by  questions. 

2.  A  question  put;  inquiry.  Pope. 

3.  A  note  that  marks  a  question ;  as,  does  Job 
serve  God  for  nought  ? 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  inttrrogatif.] 

Denoting  a  question  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
question  ;  as,  an  interrog ative  phrase  or  sentence. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE,  n.     A  word  used  in  asking 
questions  ;  as,  who  ?  what  1  which*!  why? 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  a 
question. 

IN-TER'RO-GA-TOR,  n.    One  who  asks  questions. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  interrogator.] 

A  question  or  inquiry.  In  law,  a  particular  ques- 
tion to  a  witness,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnities of  an  oath.  This  may  be  in  open  court  or 
before  commissioners. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  a  question  ; 


INT 


expressing  a  question  ;  as,  an  interrogatory  sen- 
tence. Johnson. 

/JV  TER-RO'REM,  [L.]     For  a  terror  or  warning. 

IN-TER-RUPT',  v.  t.  [L.  interrumpo,  interruptus ; 
inter  and  mmpo,  to  break.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
course  or  progress  of  anything;  to  break  the  cur- 
rent or  motion  of;  as,  a  fall  of  rain  interrupted  our 
journey.  There  was  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  to  inter- 
rupt the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  speaker  was  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  of  acclamation.  We  apply  the 
word  both  to  the  agent  and  to  his  progress.  We 
say,  an  alarm  interrupted  the  speaker,  or  his  argu- 
ment or  discourse. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  separate ;  to  break  continuity  or 
a  continued  series.  The  road  was  on  a  plain,  not 
interrupted  by  a  single  hill,  or  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  hill. 

IN-TER-RUPT',  a.    Broken ;  containing  a  chasm. 
Milton. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED,  pp.    Stopped  ;  hindered  from  pro- 
ceeding. 
"  TER-1 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  used  when  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  local  causes,  as  when 
smaller  leaves  are  interposed  among  the  larger  ones 
in  a  pinnate  leaf.  Lindley. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  With  breaks  or  inter- 
ruptions. Boyle. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ER,  n.     One  that  interrupts. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ING,  ppr.  Hindering  by  breaking  in 
upon. 

IN-TER-RUP'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  interruptio.] 
L  The  act  of  interrupting  or   breaking  in   upon 
progression. 

2.  Breach  of  any  thing  extended  ;  interposition  ; 
as,  an  isle  separated  from  the  Continent  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  sea.  Hale. 

3.  Intervention ;  interposition. 


4.  Stop  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction  caused  by  break- 
ing in  upon  any  course,  current,  progress,  or  motion. 
An  interruption  may  be  temporary  or  durable.  The 
work  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  suffered  few  interruptions 
from  storms  and  floods.  The  lava  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption till  it  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  author  has  met  with  many  interruptions  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  speaker  or  the  argu- 
ment proceeds  without  interruption. 

5.  Stop  ;  cessation  ;  intermission.  Locke. 
IN-TER-RUPT'I  VE,  a.     Tending  to  interrupt. 
IN-TER-RUPT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  interruption. 
IN-TER-SeAP'LI-LAR,  a.     [L.  inter  and  scapula,  the 

shoulder-blade.] 
Situated  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
IN-TER-SCIND',  v.  t.     [inter  and  scindo.] 

To  cut  off".  Diet. 

IN-TER-SCIND'ED,PP.     Cutoff. 
IN-TER-SCIND'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  off. 
IN-TER-SCRIBE',  v.  t.     [L.  inter  and  scribo.] 

To  write  between.  Diet. 

IN-TER-S€RIB'£D,  pp.    Written  between. 
IN-TER-S€RIB'ING,  ppr.    Writing  between. 
IN-TER-SE'CANT,    a.       [L.    intersecans ;    interseco ; 

inter  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

Dividing  into  parts;  crossing.  Diet. 

IN-TER-SEeT',  v.  t.    [L.  interseco  ;  inter,  between, 

and  seco,  to  cut.] 
To  cut  or  cross  mutually  ;   to  divide  into  parts. 

Thus   two   lines  or  two  planes  may  intersect  each 

other.     The  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 
IN-TER-SECT',  v.  i.    To  meet  and  cross  each  other ; 

as,   the   point  where  two  lines  intersect     [This  is 

elliptical.] 
IN-TER-SECT'ED,  pp.     Cut  or  divided  into  parts ; 

crossed. 
IN-TER-SEGT'ING,  ppr.      Cutting ;    crossing ;    as 

lines. 
IN-TER-SECTION,  n.     [L.  intersectio.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting.    . 

2.  The  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines  or  two 
planes  cut  each  other. 

IN-TER-SEM'I-NATE,  v.  t.    [L.  inters eminatus ;  inter, 
between,  and  seminomto  sow.] 

To  sow  between  or  among.     [Little  used.] 

IN-TER-SERT',  c.  t     [L.  intersero  ;  inter,  between, 

and  sero,  to  throw.] 

To  set  or  put  in  between  other  things.    Brerewood. 

IN-TER-SERT'ED,  pp.    Put  in  between  other  things. 

IN-TER-SERT'ING,  ppr.    Putting  in  between  other 


IN-TER-SER'TION,  n.    An  insertion  or  thing  insert- 
ed between  other  things.  Hammond. 

IN'TER-SPACE,  n.     [inter  and  space.]     A  space  be- 
tween other  things.  Hacket. 

IN-TER-SPERSE',  (in-ter-spers',)  v.  t.     [L.  intcrspcr- 
sus  ;  inter,  between,  and  spargo,  to  scatter.] 

To  scatter  or  set  here  and  there  anjong  other 
things  ;  as,  an  able  argument  interspersed  with  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric.     Intersperse  shrubs  among  trees. 

IN-TER-SPERS'£D,  (-sperst',)  pp.    Scattered  or  situ- 
ated here  and  there  among  other  things. 
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IN-TER-SPERS'ING,  ppr.    Scattering  here  and  then 

among  other  things. 
IN-TER-SPER'SION,  n.     The  act  of  scattering    or 

setting  here  and  there  among  other  things. 
IN-TER-STEL'LAR,       /  a.      [L.   inter  and  Stella,  a 
IN-TER-STEL'LA-RY,  j      star.] 

Situated  beyond  the  solar  system,  or  among  the 
stars.  Bacon. 

IN'TER-STICE  or  IN-TER'STICE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L. 
;  inter  and  sto,  to  stand.] 
:e  between  things  ;  but  chiefly,  a  narrow 
or  small  space  between  things   closely  set.  or  the 
parts  which  compose  a  body.    We  speak  of  the  in- 
terstices between  the  parts  of  wood  or  stone. 
2.  Time  between  one  act  and  another.      Ayliffe. 
IN-TER-STINCT'IVE,     a.      Distinguishing.       [JVos 

used.]  Wallis. 

IN-TER-STI"TIAL,  (in-ter-stish'al,)  a.     Pertaining 

IN-TER-STRAT'I-FI  -ED,  (in-ter-strat'e-flde,)  '  a. 
Stratified  among  or  between  other  bodies.      Encyc. 

IN-TER-TALK',  (in-ter-tawk',)  v.  i.  To  exchange 
conversation.     fJVot  used.]  Carew. 

IN-TER-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  intertwist ; 
to  entangle.  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 

IN-TER-TEX'TURE,  (-text'yur,)  n.  [L.  interteztus  ; 
niter  and  tezo,  to  weave.] 

The  act  of  interweaving,  or  the  state  of  things  in- 
terwoven. More. 

IN'TER-TrE,      )  n.     In  carpentry,  a  short,  horizontal 

IN'TER-DUCE,  j  timber  framed  between  two  posts, 
in  order  to  tie  them  together.  Bran.de. 

IN-TER-TIS'SU-£D,  (in-ter-tish'shude,)  a.  Wrought 
with  joint  tissue.  Everest. 

IN-TER-TRAN-SPI€'lI-OUS,  a.  Transpicuous  with- 
in or  between. 

IN-TER-TROP'IC-AL,  a.  [inter  and  tropical]  Situa- 
ted between  the  tropics.  J.  Morse. 

IN-TER-TWINE',  v.  t.  [inter  and  twine.]  To  unite 
by  twining  or  twisting  one  with  another.      Milton. 

IN-TER-TWtN'£D,  pp.  Twined  or  twisted  one  with 
another. 

IN-TER-TWIN'ING,  ppr.   Twining  one  with  another. 

IN-TER-TWiiN'ING-LY,  ado.  By  intertwining  or  be- 
ing intertwined. 

IN-TER-TWIST',  v.  t.  [inter  and  twist]  To  twist 
one  with  another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ED,  pp.    Twisted  one  with  another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING,  ppr.  Twisting  one  with  an- 
other. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING-LY,  adv.  By  intertwisting,  or 
being  intertwisted. 

IN'TER- VAL,  7t.  [Fr.  intervals  ;  I,,  intervallum ;  inter 
and  vallum,  a  wall,  or  vallus,  a  stake.] 

1.  A  space  between  things;  a  void  space  interven- 
ing between  any  two  objects  ;  as,  an  interval  between 
two  pickets  or  palisades,  between  two  houses  or 
walls,  or  between  two  mountains  or  hills. 

2.  Space  of  time  between  any  two  points  or  events ; 
as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  ;  the  inter- 
val between  two  wars.  Hence  we  say,  an  interval  of 
peace. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  two  paroxysms  of 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission  ;  as,  an  interval 
of  ease,  of  peace,  of  reason. 

4.  The  distance  between  two  given  sounds  in  mu- 
sic, or  the  difference  in  point  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

Brande. 

5.  A  tract  of  low  or.plain  ground  between  hills,  or 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  usually  alluvial  land  en- 
riched by  the  overflowings  el'  rivers,  or  by  fertilizing 
deposits  of  earth  from  the  adjacent  hills.  Hutchinson. 

[Dr.  Belknap  writes  tliis  Intervile  ;   /  think  im- 
properly.] 
IN-TER-VEIN'£D,  (-ter-vand',)  a.     [inter  and  »ein.] 
Intersected  as  with  veins. 

Fair  champaign  a  ith  i      eb   ra  interveined.  MUton. 

IN-TER-VENE',  v.  i.  [L.  intervenio  ;  inter  and  venio, 
to  come.] 

1.  To  come  or  be  between  persons  or  things;  to 
be  situated  between.  Thus  the  Atlantic  intervenes 
between  Europe  and  America;  the  Mediterranean 
intervenes  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  To  come  between  points  of  time  or  events;  as, 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

3.  To  happen  in  a  way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  inter- 
rupt. Events  may  intervene  to  frustrate  our  purposes 
or  wishes. 

4.  To  interpose  or  undertake  voluntarily  for  anoth- 
er. A  third  party  may  intervene,  and  accept  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  another. 

IN-TER-VENE',  n.  A  coming  between;  interven- 
tion.    [Jvot  used.]  Wotton. 

IN-TER-VEN'IENT,  a.  Coming  or  being  between  ; 
intercedent  ;  interposed.     [Little  tiseaV]  Bacon. 

IN-TER-VeN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Coming  or  being  be- 
tween persons  or  things,  or  between  points  of  time  ; 
as,  intervening  space  or  time  ;  intervening  events  or 
misfortunes;  intervening  peace 

IN-TER-VEN'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  interccntio.] 
I.  A  state  of  coming  or  being  between  ;  interposi- 
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tion.     Light  is  not  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of 
a  transparent  body. 

2.  Agency  of  persons  between  persons  ;  interposi- 
tion ;  mediation  ;  any  interference  that  may  affect 
the  interests  of  others. 

I^et  us  decide  our  quarrels  at  home  without  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign'  power.  Temple. 

3.  Agency  of  means  or  instruments ;  as,  effects  are 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  natural  causes. 

4.  Interposition  in  favor  of  another;  a  voluntary 
undertaking  of  one  party  for  another.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change may  be  accepted  by  the  intervention  o{  a  third 
person  in  behalf  of  the  drawer,  or  of  one  of  the  in- 
dorsers.  French  Commercial  Code.     Walsh. 

IN-TER-VEN'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  mediator  ;  a  person 
anciently  designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

IN-TER-VEN'LTE,  n.     [Fr.  intervene]         [Coleman. 
Interposition.     [Not  used.]  Blount. 

IN-TER-VERT',  v.  t.  [h.  interverto;  inter  and  verto, 
to  turn.] 

To  turn  to  another  course  or  to  another  use.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Wotton. 

IN-TER-VER'TE-BRAL,  a.  Being  between  the  ver- 
tebrae. 

IN'TER-VIEW,  7i.  [inter  and  view  ;  Fr.  entrevue.] 
A  mutual  sight  or  view  ;  a  meeting  ;  usually,  a 
formal  meeting  for  some  conference  on  an  important 
subject ;  hence  the  word  implies  a  conference,  or 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts.  The  envoy  had 
an  interview  with  the  king,  or  with  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  parties  had  an  interview,  and 
adjusted  their  differences. 

1N-TER-VIS'I-BLE,  a.  In  surveying,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  stations  which  are  mutually  visible,  or  can 
be  seen  the  one  from  the  other. 

IN-TER-VOLVE',  (in-ter-volv',)  v.  U     [L.  inlervolvo  ; 
inter  and  volvo,  to  roll.] 
To  involve  one  within  another.  Milton. 

IN-TER-VOLV'£D,  pp.    Involved  one  within  anoth- 


u-r:i|i|>. 

:r-vo 


I'll    together. 


er ; 

IN-TER-VOLV'lNG,  ppr.    Involving  one  within  an- 
other. 

IN-TER-WEAVE',  v.  t. ;  prct.  Interwove  ;  pp.  In- 
terwoven,    [inter  and  weave.] 

1.  To  weave  together ;  to  intermix  or  unite  in  text- 
ure or  construction ;  as,  threads  of  silk  and  cotton 


2.  To  intermix ;  to  set  among  or  together ;  as,  a 
covert  of  interwoven  trees. 

3.  To  intermingle;  to  insert  together;  as,  to  inter- 
weave truth  with  falsehood. 

IN-TER-WeA V'ING,  ppr.    Weaving  together. 

IN-TER-VVEAV'ING,  n.     Intertexture.  Milton. 

IN-TER-WISH',  v.  t.  [inter  and  wish.]  To  wish  mu- 
tually to  each  other.     [Little  used.]  Donne. 

IN-TER-WISH'ED,  (-wisht,)  pp.     Wished  mutually. 

IN-TER-WORK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  working  to- 
gether. 

IN-TER-WoVE',  pret.  of  Interweave.  Milton  uses 
it  as  a  participle  for  interwoven. 

IN-TER-WoV'-EN,  pp.  or  a.  Woven  together;  inter- 
mixed ;  intermingling. 

IN-TER-WR£ATH'£D,  a.    Woven  into  a  wreath. 

IN-TEST'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intestabilis ;  in  and  testabilis ; 
testis,  a  witness  ;  testor,  to  testify.] 

Not  capable  of  making  a  will ;  legally  unqualified 
or  disqualified  to  makr  a  testament  ;  as,  a  person  un- 
qualified for  want  of  discretion,  or  disqualified  by  loss 
of  reason,  is  intestable.  -flyliffe. 

IN-TEST'A-CY,  n.  [from  intestate.]  The  state  cf  dy- 
ing without  making  a  will  or  disposing  of  one's  ef- 
fects. Blaekstone. 

IN-TEST'ATE,  a.  [Fr.  intestat ;  L.-intestatus ;  in  and 
testatus,  testor,  to  make  a  will.] 

1.  Dying  without  having  made  a  will.  When  a 
man  dies  intestate,  his  estate  is  committed  for  settle- 
ment to  administrators.  » 

2.  Not  devised ;  not  disposed  of  by  will ;  as,  an 
intestate  estate.  Laws  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

IN-TEST'ATE,  n.  A  person  who  dies  without  mak- 
ing a  will.  Blaekstone. 

IN-TES'TIN-AL,  a.  [from  intestine,]  Pertaining  to 
the  intestines  of  an  animal  body  ;  as,  the  intestinal 
tube  or  canal.  jlrbuthnot. 

W-TES-TIN-A'LI-A,  n.  pi.  A  class  of  animals  which 
infest  the  interior  of  the  bodies,  and  especially  the 
intestinal  canal,  of  other  animals.  Brando. 

W-TES'TINE,  (-tes'tin,)  o.  [Fr.  intcstin  ;  L.  intesti- 
nus,  from  intus,  within.] 

1.  Internal ;  inward  ;  opposed  to  External  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  human  or  other  animal  body ;  as,  an  intestine 
disease. 

2.  Internal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country  ;  do- 
mestic, not  foreign  ;  as,  intestine  feuds  ;  intestine  war  ; 
intestine  enemies.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  word 
is  usually  or  always  applied  to  evils.  We  never  say, 
intestine  happiness  or  prosperity  ;  intestine  trade,  man- 
ufactures, or  bills;  but  intestine  broils,  trouble,  disor- 
ders, calamities,  war,  &c.  We  say,  internal  peace, 
welfare,  prosperity,  or  intern,,!  broil-,,  war,  trade,  &c. 
This  restricted  use  of  intestine  seems  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary. 
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IN-TES'TINE,  7i. ;  u»ually  in  the  plural,  Intestines. 
The  canal  or  tube  that  extends,  with  convolutions, 
from  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 

IN-TEX'TIJR-JSD,  a.     Inwrought;  woven  in. 

IN-THIRST',  (in-thurst',)  v.  u  [in  and  thirst.]  To 
make  thirsty.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-THRALL',  v.  t.  [in  and  thrall;  Sax.  threat,  a  ser- 
vant ;  IV.  traill.] 

To  enslave  ;  to  reduce  to  bondage  or  servitude  ;  to 
shackle.  The  Greeks  have  been  inthralled  by  the 
Turks. 

She  soothes,  but  never  can  inthrall  my  mind.  Prior. 

IN-THRALL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Enslaved  ;  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude.'" 

IN-THRALL'ING,  ppr.     Enslaving. 

IN-THKALL'MENT,  n.  Servitude;  slavery  ;  bond- 
age. Milton. 

IN-THR5NE',  v.  t.  [in  and  throne.]  To  seat  on  a 
throne  ;  to  raise  to  royalty  or  supreme  dominion. 
[See  Enthrone,  which  is  the  more  common  orthog- 
raphy.] 

2.  To  induct  or  install  a  bishop  into  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

IN-THRoN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  enthroning, 
or  state  of  being  enthroned.  Warburton. 

IN-THR6N'IZE,  v.  t.  To  enthrone.   [See  Inthrone.] 

IN'TI-MA-CY,  Ti.t  [from  intimate.]  Close  familiarity 
or  fellowship  ;  nearness  in  friendship.  Rogers. 

IN'TI-MATE,  a.  [L.  intimus,  superl.  of  intus,  or  inte- 
rns, within.] 

1.  Inmost  ;  inward  ;  internal ;  as,  intimate  im- 
pulse. Milton. 

2.  Near ;  close. 

He  was  honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admission. 

South. 

3.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance  ;  familiar  ; 
as,  an  intimate  friend  ;  tut, mate  aequaintance. 

IN'TI-MATE,  71.  A  familiar  friend  or  associate  ;  one 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  another  are  intrusted  with- 


IN'TI-MATE,  b.  i.     To  share  together.     [Not  i 


IN'TI-MATE,  v.  t.  |  Fr.  intimer ;  Sp.  intimar  ;  It.  inti- 
mare;  Low  L.  intimi,  to  intimate,  to  register,  to  love 
entirely,  to  make  one  intimate,  to  enter,  from  intir 

To  hint ;  to  suggest  obscurely,  indirectly,  or  not 
very  plainly;  to  give  slight  notice  of.  He  intimated 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  office. 


'Tis  Heaven  itself  tl 


IN'TI-MA-TED,  pp.  Hinted ;  slightly  mentioned  or 
signified. 

IN'TI-MATE-LY,  adv.  Closely;  with  close  inter- 
mixture and  union  of  parts  ;  as,  two  fluids  intimately 
mixed. 

2.  Closely;  with  nearness  ni  friendship  or  alliance  ; 
as,  two  friends  intimately  united  ;  two  families  inti- 
mately connected. 

3.  Familiarly;  particularly  ;  as, to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  facts  or  with  a  subject. 

IN'TI-MA-TlNG.jyr.     Hinting;  suggesting. 
IN-TI-MA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  intimate.]     Hint ;  an 
obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  notice  ;  a  declara- 


tion or  remark  < 


iperl'e, 


Our  friend   left  us  without  giving  any  previous  inti- 
mation of  his  design. 
IN'TIME,  (in'tim,)  a.     [L.  intimus.] 

Inward  ;  internal.     [Not  used.]  L>igby. 

IN-TIM'I-DATE,  «.  (.  [Fr.  intimider;  in  and  L.  timi- 
dus,  fearful  ;  timeo,  to  fear.] 

To  make  fearful ;  to  inspire  with  fear  ;  to  disheart- 
en ;  to  abash. 

Now  guilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  tin"  linen-,  d-renles  the  great.  Irene. 

IN-TIM'I-DA-TED,pj7.     Made  fearful;  abashed. 

IN-TIM'I-DA-T1NG,  ppr.     Making  fearful ;  abashing. 

IN-TIM-I-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  fearful ; 
the  state  of  being  abashed. 

IN-TINC-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  in  and  tinctus,  dipped, 
stained.] 

The  want  of  the  quality  of  coloring  or  tinging  other 
bodies.  Fuller's  earth  is  distinguished  from  colorific 
earths  by  its  intinctivity.  Kirwan. 

IN-TIRE',  IN-TIRE'LY.     See  Entire  and  its  deriva- 

IN-TI'TLE.     See  Entitle.  [lives. 

IN'TO,  prep,  [in  and  to.]  Noting  entrance, or  a  pass- 
ing from  the  outside  of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts. 
It  follows  verbs  expressing  motion.  Come  itito  the 
house  ;  go  into  the  church  ;  one  stream  falls  or  runs 
i7tto  another.  Water  enters  into  the  fine  vessels  of 
plants. 

2.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside  or  sur- 
face, or  access  to  it.  Look  into  a  letter  or  book ;  look 
i7ito  an  apartment. 

3.  Noting  insertion.  Infuse  more  spirit  or  anima- 
tion into  the  composition. 

4.  Noting  mixture.  Put  other  ingredients  into  the 
compound. 

5.  Noting  inclusion.  Put  these  ideas  into  other 
words. 

6.  Noting  the  passing  of  a  thing  from  one  form  or 
state  to  another.    Compound  substances  may  be  re- 
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solved  into  others  which  are  more  simple  ;  ice  is  con- 
vertible into  water,  and  water  into  vapor.  Men  are 
more  easily  drawn  than  forced  into  compliance.  We 
reduce  many  distinct  substances  into  one  mass.  We 
are  led  by  evidence  into  belief  of  truth.  Wen  are 
often  enticed  into  the  commission  of  crimes.  Chil- 
dren are  sometimes  frightened  into  fits,  and  we  are 
all  liable  to  be  seduced  into  error  and  folly. 
IN-TOL'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intolerabilis ;  in 
and  tolerabilis,  tolero,  to  hear.] 

1.  Not  to  be  borne ;  that  can  not  be  endured  ;  as, 
intolerable  pain  ;  intolerable  heat  or  cold  ;  an  intolera- 
ble burden. 

2.  Insufferable ;  not  to  be  allowed ;  as,  intolerable 
laziness. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
not  tolerable'  or  sufferable. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endur- 
ance ;  as,  intolerably  cold  ;  intolerably  abusive. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANCE,  n.  [from  intolerant.]  Want  of 
capacity  to  endure.  Brande. 

2.  Want  of  toleration  ;  the  not  enduring  at  all,  or 
not  suffering  to  exist  without  persecution  ;  as,  the  in- 
tolerance  of  a  prince  or  a  church  toward  a  religious 
sect.  Burke. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  tolero,  to 
endure.] 

1.  Not  enduring  ;  not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  of  the  human  body  being  limited  and  intolerant  of 

2.  Not  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or  worship  ; 
refusing  to  tolerate  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions,  rights,  and  worship. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT,  n.  One  who  does  not  favor  tolera- 
tion. Lowth. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT-LY,  adv.  Not  tolerantly;  not  in- 
dulgently. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  endured  ;  not  tolerated. 
Chesterfield. 

IN-TOL-ER-A'TION,  n.  Intolerance  ;  refusal  to  tol- 
erate others  in  their  opinions  or  worship.  Chesterfield. 

IN-TOMB',  (in-toom',)  v.  t.  [in  and  tomb.]  To  deposit 
in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury.  Dryden. 

IN-TOMB'-ED,  (in-toomd',)  pp.  or  a.  Deposited  at  a 
tomb;  buried. 

IN-TOMB'ING,  (in-toom'ing,)  ppr.  Depositing  in  a 
tomb  ;  interring. 

IN'TO-NaTE,  c.  i.  [L.  intono,  intonatus ;  in  and  tono, 
to  sound  or  thunder.] 

1.  To  sound  ;   to  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical 

2.  To  thunder.  [scale. 
IN-TO-NA'TION,  ti.     In  rrnusie,  the  action  of  sound- 
ing the  notes  of  the  scale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other 
given  order  of  musical  tones.                          Brande. 

2.  The  manner  of  sounding  or  tuning  the  notes  of 
a  musical  scale. 

3.  In  speaking,  the  modulation  of  the  voice  in  ex- 
pression. 

IN-TONE',  v.  i.     [L.  intono,  supra.] 

To  utter  a  sound,  or  a  deep,  protracted  sound. 

Ass  intones  to  ass.  Pope. 

IN-TOR'SION,  n.     [L.  intorqueo,  intorsum,  to  twist.] 

A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting,  in  any  particular 

direction.     In  botany,  the  bending  or  twining  of  any 

part  of  a  plant  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in 

any  direction  from  the  vertical.  Martyn. 

IN-f  ORT',  v.  t.   [L.  intortus,  from  intorquco,  to  twist.] 

To  twist ;  to  wreath  ;  to  wind  ;  to  wring.    Pope. 
IN-TORT'ED, pp.    Twisted;  made  winding. 

JlrbuUinot.     Pope. 
IN-TORT'ING,  ppr.     Winding  ;  twisting. 


Pliny  informs  us,  is  from  ta.rn,  a  species  of  tree,  in 
Greek  aptXo.:.  Lib.  xvi.  10.  Toricum  is  from  the 
Greek  njw,  a  bow  or  an  arrow  ;  the  barbarians  used 
to  poison  their  arrows,  and  hence  tozicum,  in  Latin, 
came  to  signify  poison.] 

1.  To  inebriate  ;  to  make  drunk  ;  as  with  spiritu- 
ous liquor. 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  swim  in  mirth.  Wilton. 

2.  To  excite  the  spiirj  to  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  to 
elate  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness.  Success 
may  sometimes  intoxicate  a  man  of  sobriety.  An  en- 
thusiast iiiiiv  he  intoxicated  with  zeal. 

IN-TOX'I-CATE,  a.     Inebriated.       J.  Montgomery. 

IN-TOX'I-€A-TED,pi7.ora.  Inebriated  ;  made  drunk; 
excited  to  frenzy. 

IN-TOX'I-€A-TED-NESS,  n.     State  of  intoxication. 

IN-TOX'I-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Inebriating ;  elating  to  ex- 
cess or  frenzy. 

2.  a.  Having  qualities  that  produce  inebriation  ; 
as   intoxicating  liquors. 

IN-TOX-I-CA'TION,  n.t  Inebriation  ;  ebriety  ;  drunk 
enness  ;  the  act  of  making  drunk.  South. 

Technically,  intoxication  is  made  up  of  extraortli 
nary  exhilaration  gradually  increasing  to  delirium, 
with  imperfect  articulation  ami  inability  to  regulate 
voluntary  motion  generally,  which  finally  passes  into 
unconsciousness  and  coma. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  high  excitement  of  mind  ;  an  ela- 
tion which  rise,  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 
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IN-TRAGT'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intractabilis ;  in  and  trac- 
tabilis,  tracto,  to  handle,  manage,  govern  ;  Fr.  inimi- 
table ;  It.  intrattalnie.] 

1.  No'  to  be  governed  or  managed  ;  violent ;  stub- 
born ;  obstinate;  refractory;  as,  an  intractable  tem- 
per. 

2.  Not  to  be  taught ;  indocile. 
IN-TRACT'A-BLE-NESS,  j  n.    The  quality  of  being 
IN-TRACT-A-BIL'I-TY,    j     ungovernable ;  obstina- 
cy ;  perverseness.  Fortius. 

2    Indocility. 
IN-TRA€T'A-BLY,    adv.      In  a  perverse,  stubborn 


IN-TRa'DOS,  n.  In  architecture,  the  interior  and  low- 
er line  or  curve  of  an  arch.  Brande. 

IN-TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  intra  and  folium,  a 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  growing  on  the  inside  of  a  leaf;  as,  in- 
trafoliaceons  stipules.  Lee.     Martyn. 

IN-TRaNOE'.     See  Entrance. 

IN-TRAN-QUIL'LI-TY,  n.  [in  and  tranquillity.]  Un- 
quietness;  inquietude;  want  of  rest.  Temple. 

IN-TRAN'SIENT,  (-shent,)  a.  Not  transient ;  not 
passing  suddenly  away.  Killingbeck. 

IN-TRANS'  I-Tl  VE,  a.  [L.  mtransitivus ;  in  and  transeo, 
to  pass  over.] 

In  grammar,  an  intransitive  verb  k  one  which  ex- 
presses an  action  or  state  that  is  limited  to  the  agent, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  action  that  does  not  pass  over 
to,  or  operate  upon,  an  object ;  as,  I  walk;  I  run;  I 

IN-TR.'aNS'1-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  an  object  fol- 
lowing ;  in  the  mariner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

Lowth. 
IJ\T  TRAJV SI-TU,  [L.]    In  passing,  or  on  the  way 

IN-TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
mitted. J.  P.  Smith. 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  transmutable.  Ray. 

IN-TRANS-MO'TA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  transmutable.] 
That  can  not  be  transmuted  nr  changed  into  anoth- 
er substance.  Ray. 

IN'TRANT,  a.     [L.  intrans.] 

Entering;  penetniting  ;  making  entrance. 

IN-TREAS'lJRE,(in-irezh'ur,)».,.  [mand  treasure.] 
To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury.     [Little  used.]         Shall. 

IN-TReAT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  entreaty.  Spenser. 

IN-TRENCH',  v.  t.  [in  and  Fr.  tranchcr,  to  cut.  See 
Tuench.1 

1.  To  dig  or  cut  a  trench  around  a  place,  as  in  for- 
tification ;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet.  The 
army  intrenched  their  camp,  or  they  were  intrenched. 

2.  To  furrow  ;  to  make  hollows  in. 

His  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched.  Milton, 

To  intrench  on  ;  literally,  to  cut  into  ;  hence,  to  in- 
vade ;  to  encroach  ;  to  enter  on  and  take  possession 
of  that  which  belongs  to  another.  In  the  contest  for 
power,  the  king  was  charged  with  intrenching  on  the 
lights  of  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles  were  accused  of 
intrenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

IN-TRENOH'ANT,  a.  Not  to  be  divided  or  wounded  ; 
indivisible.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

IN-TRENCH'£D,  (in-trencht',)  pp.  Fortified  with  a 
ditch  and  parapet. 

IN-TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  a  trench  and 
parapet. 

IN-TRENCHVMENT,  n.  Properly,  a  trench  or  ditch 
only  ;  but,  as  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a  trench  forms 
a  part,  and  often  the  most  necessary  and  useful  part, 
of  a  fortification,  hence  intrenchmmt  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  signify  a  ditch  and  parapet,  and  some- 
times it  signifies  fascines  covered  with  earth,  gabions, 
bags  filled  with  earth  or  other  materials  collected  to 
cover  men  from  an  enemy's  fire. 

Oo  our  side  we  have  thrown  up  mtrenchments  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.  Washington. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  any  defense  or  protection. 
IN-TREP'ID,  a.     [L.  inirepidus ;  in  and  trepidas,  trepi- 
do,  to  tremble.] 

Literally,   not    trembling    or  shaking   with    fear ; 
hence,  fearless  ;    bold ;   brave ;    undaunted ;    as,  an 
intrepid  soldier. 
IN-TRE-PID'I-TY,  ji.t  [Fr.  intrcpidite.] 

Fearlessness  ;  fearless  bravery  in  danger;  undaunt- 
ed courage  or  boldness.    The  troops  engaged  with 
intrepidity. 
IN-TREP'ID-LY,  adv.    Without  trembling  or  shrink- 
ing from  danger  ;  fearlessly  ;  daringly  ;  resolutely. 

IN'TRI-eA-BLE,  a.     Entangling.     [Not  muse.^' 
Shclton. 

IN'TRI-OA-CY,  7i.  [from  intricate.]  Trie  state  of  be- 
ing entangled  ;  perplexity  ;  involution  ;  complication  ; 
as,  the  intricacy  of  a  knot,  and,  figuratively,  the  intri- 
cacy of  accounts,  the  intricacy  of  a  cause  in  contro- 
versy, the  intricacy  of  a  plot.  Addison. 

IN'TRI-€ATE,  a.t  [L.  intricalus,  from  intrico,  to  fold  ; 
in  and  tricor ;  It.  intrccciarc.     See  Trick.] 

Entangled  ;  involved  ;  perplexed  ;  complicated  , 
obscure.  We  passed  through  intricate  windings; 
we  found  the  accounts  intricate  :  the  case  on  trial  is 


INT 

intricate ;  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  may  be  too  intricate 
to  please. 

IN'TRI-CATE,  v.  f.  To  perplex;  to  make  obscure. 
[Little  used.]  Camden. 

IN'TRI-CATE-LY,  adv.  With  involution  or  infold- 
ings  ;  witli  perplexity  or  intricacy.  Wotton. 

IN'TRI-CATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  involved ; 
involution  ;  complication  ;  perplexity.  Sidney. 

IN-TRI-CA'TION,  n.    Entanglement.     [Not  used.) 

IN-TR'iGUE',  (in-treeg',)  n.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  intrigo  ; 
verbs.  Fr.  intriguer,  to  perplex,  embroil,  intrigue;  It. 
intricare,  intrigare,  to  perplex,  to  make  intricate  ; 
Low  L.  intrico,  intricor,  to  inwrap;  tricor,  to  trifle, 
to  show  tricks;  allied  to  Gr.  S.oi£,  toixos,  hair  or 
a  lock  of  hair,  as  we  should  say,  a  plexus.  In  D. 
bedriegen,  G.  bitriegen,  signify  to  cheat;  D.  driegen, 
to  tack,  to  baste  ;  G.  triegen,  to  deceive  ;  trug,  de- 
ceit, fraud.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  fold, 
lay  over,  or  to  draw  together.] 

1.  A  plot  or  scheme  of  a  complicated  nature,  in- 
tended to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  artifices.  An 
intrigue  may  be  formed  and  prosecuted  by  an  indi- 
vidual, and  we  often  hear  of  the  intrigues  of  a  min- 
ister or  a  courtier,  but  often  several  projectors  are 
concerned  in  an  intrigue. 

2.  The  plot  of  a  play  or  romance;  a  complicated 
scheme  of  designs,  actions,  and  events,  intended  to 
awaken  interest  in  an  audience  or  reader,  and  make 
them  wait  with  eager  curiosity  for  the  solution  or 
development. 

3.  A  secret  understanding  or  commerce  of  forbid- 
den love  between  two  persons  of  diil'erent  sexes. 

Smart. 

4.  Intricacy  ;  complication.     [Not  in  use.]   Hale. 
IN-TRIGUE',    (in-treeg',)  v.   i.     To  form   a  plot  or 

scheme,  usually  complicated,  and  intended  to  effect 
some  purpose  by  secret  artifices.    The  courtier  in- 
trigue* with  the  minister. 
2.  To  carry  on  a  commerce  of  forbidden  love. 

IN-TRIGUE',  (in-treeg',)  v.  t.  To  perplex  or  render 
intricate.     [Not  used.]  L.  Addison. 

IN-TR'IGU'ER,  (in-treeg'er,)  n.  One  who  intrigues  ; 
one  who  forms  plots,  or  pursues  an  object  by  secret 
artifices. 

IN-TRIGU'ING,  (in-treeg'ing,)  ppr.  Forming  secret 
plots  or  schemes. 

2.  a.  Addicted  to  intrigue ;  given  to  secret  mach- 
inations. 

IN-TR'IGU'ING-LY,  (in-treeg'ing-ly,)  adv.  With  in- 
trigue ;  with  artifice  or  secret  machinations. 

IN-TRIN'SE-CATE,a.    Entangled ;  perplexed.     [JVot 

IN-TRIN'Sie,  I  a.      [Fr.  intrinsemie  ;   Sp.  intrin- 

IN-TRIN'SI€-AL,  j      seco  ;  It.  intrinsico  ;  L.  intrinse- 

cus  ;  intra  and  secus.   It  was  formerly  written  Intrin- 

1.  Inward  ;  internal ;  hence,  true  ;  genuine  ;  real ; 
essential;  inherent;  not  apparent  or  accidental  ;  as, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver  ;  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  an  action  ;  the  intrinsic  worth  or  goodness 
of  a  person.  Prior. 

2.  Intimate  ;  closely  familiar.     [Obs.]       Wotton. 
IN-TRIN'SIC-AL-LY,  ado.    Internally;  in  its  nature  ; 

really ;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  intrinsically  evil.  South. 

IN-TRO-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.    A  depression,  or 

sinking  of  parts  inward.  Smart. 

IN-TRO-DOCE',  v.  t.     [L.  introduco ;  intra,  within, 

and  duco,  to  lead  :    Fr.  inlradnire;  It.  introdurre.] 

1.  To  lead  or  bring  in  ;  to  conduct  or  usher  into 
a  place  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  person  into  a  drawing- 
room. 

2.  To  conduct  and  make  known ;  to  bring  to  be 
acquainted  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  stranger  to  a  person  ; 
to  introduce  a  foreign  minister  to  a  prince. 

3.  To  bring  something  new  into  notice  or  practice; 
as,  to  introduce  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new  remedy  for 
a  disease  ;  to  introduce  an  improved  mode  of  tillage. 

4.  To  bring  in  ;  to  import ;  as,  to  introduce  foreign 


6.  To  begin  ;  to  open  to  notice.  He  introduced  the 
subject  with  a  long  preface. 

7.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or  dis- 
course ;  as,  to  introduce  one's  self  to  notice  or  to  the 
public. 

IN-TRO-DUC'-ED,  (in-tro-dust',)  pp.  Led  or  conduct- 
ed in  ;  brought  in  ;  made  acquainted  ;  imported. 

IN-TRO-DOC'ER,  n.  One  who  introduces  ;  one  who 
conducts  another  to  a  place  or  person  ;  one  who 
makes  strangers  known  to  each  other  ;  one  who 
brings  any  thing  into  notice  or  practice. 

IN-TRO-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Conducting  or  bringing  in  ; 
making  known,  as  one  stranger  to  another;  bringing 
practice. 


place ;    used  of  persons ;   as,   the    introduction  of   a 
stranger  into  a  saloon. 

2.  The  act  of  making  persons   known   to  each 
other  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  one  stranger  to  another  ; 
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the  introduction  of  a  foreign  minister  to  a  prince  or 
court,  and  the  introduction  of  company  to  a  levee 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  a  country;  as,  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  or  bullion,  or  of  merchandise. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  something  into  notice,  prac- 
tice, or  use ;  as,  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of 
dress  or  of  tillage. 

5.  The  part  of  a  hook  which  precedes  the  main 
work  ;  a  preface  or  preliminary  discourse. 

6.  That  part  of  an  oration  or  discourse  in  which 
the  speaker  gives  some  general  account  of  his  design 
and  subject,  and  prepares  the  minds  of  his  audience 
for  a  favorable  reception  of  his  remarks  or  argu- 

IN-TRO-DTJ€'TIVE,  a.  Serving  to  introduce  ;  serv- 
ing as  the  means  to  bring  forward  something. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TIVE-LY,   adv.    In  a  manner  serving 

IN-TRO-DUfi'TOR,  n.    An  introducer.    [Not  used.] 

IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RI-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  introduce  some- 
thing else  ;  previous  ;  prefatory  ;  preliminary  ;  as, 
introductory  remarks  ;  an  introductory  discourse. 

IN-TRO-FLEX'£D,  (-flekst',)  a.  Flexed  or  bent  in- 
ward. 

IN-TRO-GRES'SION,  (-gresh'un,)  n.  [L.  introgressio.] 
Entrance.     [JVot  used.] 

IN-TROIT',  ti.     [Fr.,  from  L.  introitus.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  the  entrance  or  begin- 
ning of  the  mass  ;  a  passage  of  Scripture  sung  or 
chanted  when  the  priest  enters  within  the  rails  of  the 
altar.  Wheatley. 

IN-TRO-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  ti.  [L.  intromissus, 
intrumitto ;  intra  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  The  action  of  sending  in.  Peacham. 

2.  In  Scats  lata,  an  intermeddling  with  the  effects 
of  another.  Johnson. 

IN-TRO-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  intromitto,  supra.] 

1.  To  send  in  ;  to  let  in  ;  to  admit.         Greenhill. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium  by  which  a 
tiling  enters.  Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light 
without  cold  into  a  room. 

IN-TRO-MIT',   v.  i.     In  Scottish  law,  to  intermeddle 

witli  the  effects  of  another. 
IN-TRO-MIT 'TED,  pp.    Allowed  to  enter. 
IN-TRO-MIT'TING,  ppr.     Admitting. 

2.  Intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  another. 
IN-TRO-RE-CEP'TION,  n.    The  act  of  admitting  in- 
to or  within.  Hammond. 
IN-TRO-SPEOT',  v.  t.     [L.  introspicio  ;  intra  and  spe- 
cio,  to  look.] 

To  look  into  or  within  ;  to  view  the  inside. 
IN-TRO-SPEC'TION,  n.    A  view  of  the  inside  or  in- 
terior! 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  my  own  mind. 

IN-TRO-SPE€T'IVE,  a.    Inspecting  within. 
IN-TRO-SOME',  v.  t.     [L.  intra  and  sumo.] 

To  sink  in.     [JVot  in  use.] 
IN-TRO-SUS-CEI"TION,  (  n.      The   falling   of  one 
IN-TUS-SUS-CEP'TION,  (       part  of  an  intestine  in- 
to another,  or  the  passing  of  one  part  within  another. 
Coze.    Hooper. 
IN-TRO-VeN'IENT,  a.     [L.  intra  and  veniens,  venio, 
to  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between ;  entering.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
IN-TRO-VER'SION,  n.    The  act  of  turning  inward. 
Berkeley. 
IN-TRO-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  intro  and  verto.] 

To  turn  inward.  Cowper. 

IN-TRO-VERT'ED,  pp.     Turned  inward. 
IN-TKO-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  inward. 
IN-TRuDE',  v.  i.f  [L.  intrude  ;  in  and  truda,  to  thrust. 
See  Thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  one's  self  in  ;  to  come  or  go  in  with- 
out invitation  or  welcome  ;  to  enter,  as  into  compa- 
ny, against  the  will  of  the  company  or  the  host ;  as, 
to  intrude  on  families  at  unseasonable  hours.     Never 


without  permission  ;  as,  to  intrude  on  the  lands  of 
another. 

3.  To  enter  uncalled  or  uninvited,  or  without  just 
right.     Col.  ii. 
IN-TRuDE',  v.  t.    To  thrust  one's  self  in,  or  to  enter 
into  some  place  without  right  or  welcome. 
2.  To  force  or  cast  in.  Orcenhill. 

IN-TRuD'ED,  pp.    Thrust  in. 

2.  a.     In  geidogu,  intrusive,  which  see. 
IN-TRUD'ER,  71.    One  who  intrudes ;  one  who  thrusts 
himself  in,  or  enters  where  he  has  no  right,  or  is  not 
welcome. 

They  were  but  intruders  on  the  possession,  during  the  nunority 

of  the  heir.  Dames, 

They  were  all  strangers  and  intruders.  Locke. 

IN-TRCD'ING,   ppr.     Entering  without   invitation, 

right,  or  welcome. 
IN-TRO'SION,  (-tru'zhun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  intrusio, 

from  intrudo.] 
1.  The  action  of  thrusting  in,  or  of  entering  into  a 

prace  or  state  without  invitation,  right,  or  welcome. 
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1NU 

The  company  may  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
unwelcome  guest. 

Many  excellent  strains  which  have  been  jostled  off  by  the  intru- 
sions of  poetical  fictions.  Brown. 
Why  this  intrusion? 
^  Were  not  my  orders  that  I  should  be  private  ?             Addison. 

2.  Encroachment ;  entrance  without  right  on  the 
property  or  possessions  of  another. 

3.  Voluntary  entrance  on  an  undertaking  unsuita- 
ble for  the  person.  Wotton. 

4.  In  geology,  the  penetrating  of  one  rock,  while 
in  a  melted  state,  into  the  cavities  of  other  rocks. 

Dana. 

IN-TRC'SIVE,  a.  Thrusting  in  or  entering  without 
right  or  welcome  ;  apt  to  intrude.  Thomson. 

2.  In  geology,  intrusive,  rucks,  are  rocks  which  have 
been  forced,  while  in  a  melted  state,  into  the  cavities 
or  between  the  layers  of  other  rocks.  Dana. 

IN-TRu'SIVE-LY,  ado.  Without  welcome  or  invita- 
tion. 

IN-TRu'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  act  of  entering  without 
permission  or  invitation. 

IN-TRUST',  v.  t.1  [in  and  trust.']  To  deliver  in  trust ; 
to  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  commit  to  another  with 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  ,  as,  to  intrust  a  servant  with 
one's  money  or  goods,  or  '.<..  intrust  money  or  goods  to 
a  servant.  We  intrust  an  agent  or  factor  with  com- 
mercial business,  or  we  intrust  commercial  concerns 
to  an  agent.  We  intrust  our  friends  with  secrets,  or 
intrust  secrets  to  them. 

IN-TRUST'ED,  pp.  Delivered  in  trust ;  committed 
to  the  hands  or  care  of  another,  in  confidence  that 
he  will  be  faithful  in  discharging  his  duty. 

IN-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  in  trust ;  confiding 
to  the  care  of. 

IN-TU-I"TION,  (in-tu-ish'un,)  n.  [Sp.  intuicion ;  L. 
intuitu^,  intueor;  in  and  tueor.] 

A  looking  on  ;  a  sight  or  view  ;  but  restricted  to 
menial  view  or  perception  Particularly  and  appropri- 
ately, the  act  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  or  the  truth  of 
things,  immediately,  or  the  moment  they  are  present- 
ed, without  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or  with- 
out reasoning  and  deduction. 

Wo  know  by  intuition,  that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole. 

IN-TC'I-TIVE,  a.     [Pp.  and  It.  intuitiro ;  Fr.  intuitif.] 

1.  Perceived  by  the  mind  immediately,  without  the 
intervention  of  argument  or  testimony  ;  exhibiting 
truth  to  the  mind  on  bare  inspection ;  as,  intuitive 
evidence. 

2.  Received  or  obtained  by  intuition  or  simple  in- 
spection ;  as,  intuitivi  ■judgment  or  knowledge. 

3.  Seeing  clearly  ;  as,  an  intuitive  view  ;  intuitive 
vision.  Hooker. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  without 
reasoning ;  as,  the  intuitive  powers  of  celestial  be- 
ings. 

IN-TD'I-TIVE-LY,   adv.     By  immediate  perception ; 

without  reasoning  ;  as,  to  perceive  truth  intuitively. 
IN-TU-MESCE',  (in-tu-mes',)  v.  i.     [L.  intumesco  ;  in 

and  tumeo,  to  swell.] 
To  swell ;  to  enlarge  or  expand  with  heat. 

In  a  higher  heat  it  intumesces,  and  melts  into  a  yellowish-black 
mass.  Kirwan. 

IN-TU-MES'CENCE,ti.  [Supra.]  The  action  of  swell- 
ing. 

2.  A  swell ;  a  swelling  with  bubbles  ;  a  rising  and 
enlarging;  a  tumid  state.  Woodward. 

IN-TC'.M (/-LA-TED,  a.     Unburied. 
IN-TUR-GES'CENCE,  n.      [L.   in  and 
swell.] 

A  swelling ;  the  action  of  swelling  or  state  of  be- 
ing swelled.  Brown. 
LN'TUSE,  n.     [L.  intusus.] 

A  bruise.     [JVor.  in  use.]  Spenser. 

IN-TUS-SUS-CEP'TION,  n.    [L.  intns  and  susceptus. 
The  reception  of  one  part  witiiin  another;  appliet 
to  the  reception  of  a  contracted  part  into  a  part  not 
contracted. 

IN-TWINE',  v.  L     [in  and  twine.]     To  twine  or  twist 
together ;    to  wreath  ;   as,  a  wreath  of  flow 
twined. 
IN-TWIN'ED,  pp.    Twisted  together. 
IN  TWIN'ING,  ppr.     Wreathing  together. 
IN-TWIST',  v.  t.    [in  and  twist.]    To  twist  together  ; 

to  interweave.  Parkhurst. 

IN-TWIST'ED,  pp.     Twisted  together. 
IN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.    Twisting  together. 
IN'tl-LIN,  n.    A  peculiar  vegetable  principle  extracted 
Ure. 
E,  V.  t.     [L.  inumbro.] 
To  shade. 
IN-UM'KRA-TED,  pp. 
IN-UNC'TION,  n.    [L. 
to  anoint.] 
The  action  of  anointing ;  unction. 
IN-UNC-TU-OS'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  in  and  1 

The  want  of  unctuosity  ;  destitution  of  greasiness 
or  oiliness  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  as,  the 
inunctuosity  of  porcelain  clay.  Kirwan. 

IN-UN'DANT,  a.     [L.  inundans,  infra.] 

Overflowing.  Shenstone. 


INV 

IN-UN'DATE,  v.  t.  [L.  inundo,  itmndatus  ;  in  and  un- 
da,  a  wave,  or  its  root.] 

1.  To  overflow  ;  to  deluge  ;  to  spread  over  with  a 
fluid.  The  low  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  inun- 
dated almost  every  spring. 

2.  To  fill  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  super- 
fluity ;  as,  the  country  was  once  inundated  with  bills 
of  credit.  The  presses  inundate,  the  country  with  pa- 
pers. 

IN-UN'Da-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Overflowed ;  spread  over 

with  a  fluid  ;  copiously  supplied. 
IN-UN'DA-TING,    ppr.      Overflowing  ;    deluging  ; 

spreading  over. 
IN-UN-DX'TION,  7t.     [L.  inundatio.] 

1.  An  overflow  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  flood  ;  a 
rising  and  spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds.  Hol- 
land has  frequentlv  suffered  immensely  by  inundations 
of  the  sea.  The  Delta  in  Egypt  is  annually  enriched 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind  ;  an  overflowing 
or  superfluous  abundance. 

IN-UN-DDR-STAND'ING,  a.  Void  of  understanding. 
\A  bad  word,  and  not  used.]  Pearson. 

IN-UR-BANE',    a.      Uncivil  ;    uncourteous ,    unpol- 

IN-UR-BANE'LY,  adv.     Without  urbanity.        [ished. 

IN-UR-IIANE'NESS,  7i.     Incivility. 

IN-UR-BAN'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  urbanity.]  Incivility  ; 
rude,  unpolished  manners  or  deportment ;  want  of 
courteousness.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-U.RE',  (in-yure',)  v.  t.  [in  and  ure.  Ure  signifies 
use,  practice,  in  old  English  and  Norman  French.  In 
Chaucer,  it  seems  to  hear  rather  the  signification  of 
luck  or  fortune.  In  Scottish,  it  is  used  in  both  senses. 
See  Ube.J 

To  habituate  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  apply  or  expose  in 
use  or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  incon- 
venience, or  makes  liiile  impression.  Thus  a  man 
inures  his  body  to  labor  and  toil,  till  he  sustains  that 
which  would  destroy  a  body  unaccustomed  to  it.  So 
we  inure  ourselves  to  cold  or  heat.  Warriors  are  in- 
ured to  blood,  and  seamen  are  inured  to  hardships 
and  deprivations. 

IN-U.RE',  v.  i.  To  pass  in  use  ;  to  take  or  have  effect ; 
to  be  applied  ;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of;  as,  a 
gift  of  lands  imtres  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee,  or  it 
mures  to  their  benefit. 

IN-U.If.ED,  'in-yurdi ,) pp.    Accustomed;  hardened  by 

IN-URE'MENT,  (in-yure'ment,)  n.      Use  ;    practice  ; 

habit ;  custom  ;  frequency.  Johnson.     Wotton. 

IN-UR'ING,  (in-yur'ing,)  ppr.     Habituating;    accus- 
toming. 
2.  Passing  in  use  to  the  benefit  of. 
IN-URN',  v.  U    [in  and  urn.]     To  bury  ;  to  inter;  to 
intomb. 

The  sepulcher 
Wherein  wo  s-iw  th<  e  ij'U'  l\y  inurned.  Sh 

2.  To  put  in  an  urn. 

IN-UK  V.ED,  pp.    Deposited  in  a  tomb. 

IN-URN'ING,  ppr.     Interring;  burying. 

IN-tJ-SI-TA'TION,  7i.  Neglect  of  use  ;  disuse.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Paley. 

IN-US'TION,  (in-ust'yun,)  n.      [L.  inustio,  inuro  ; 
and  vro,  to  burn.] 

1.  The  action  of  burning. 

2.  A  branding  ;  the  action  of  marking  by  burning. 
IN-T-I'TILE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inut.ilis.] 

Unprofitable  ;  useless.     [JVof  in  use.]         Bacon. 
IN-U-TIL'l  TV,  n.    |  Fr.  inui  title  ;  L.inutilitas ;  in  and 
utilitas.     See  Utility.] 

Uselessness;    the   quality  of  being   unprofitable; 
unprofitableness;    as,  the  inutility  of  vain  specula- 
tions and  visionary  projects. 
IN-UT'TER-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  uttered. 

Milton. 
/JV  VAC'H-O,  [L.]     In  a  vacuum  or  empty  space. 
IN-VaDE',  v.  t.     [L.  invado ;  in  and  vado,  to  go.] 

1.  To  enter  a  country,  as  an  army  with  hostile  in- 
tentions ;  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest or  plunder  ;  to  attack.  The  French  armies  in- 
vaded  Holland  in  1795.  They  invaded  Russia  and 
perished. 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 
There  shall  be  seditions  among  men,  and  invading  one  another. 

3.  To  attack  ;  to  infringe  ;  to  encroach  on  ;  to  vi- 
olate. The  king  invaded  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  the  people'  invaded  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king. 

4.  To  go  into  ;  a  Latinism.     [JVot  tiscd.]     Spcn. 

5.  To  fall  on  ;  to  attack  ;  to  seize  ;  as,  a  disease 
invades  the  system. 

IN-VaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Entered  by  an  army  with  a 
hostile  design  ;  attacked  ;  assaulted  ;  infringed  ;  vi- 
olated., 

IN-VAD'ER,  n.  One  who  enters  the  territory  of  an 
other  with  a  view  to  war,  conquest,  or  plunder. 

Bacon.     Swift. 

2.  An  assailant. 

3.  An  encroacher;  an  intruder;  one  who  infringes 
the  rights  of  another.  Hammond 

IN-VAD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Entering  on  the  possessii 
I  of  another  with  a  view  to  war,  conquest,  or  plund 
I      assaulting;  infringing;  attacking. 


INV 

IN-VA-LES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  invalesco  ] 

Strength  ;  health.  Diet 

IN-VAL-E-Tu'DIN-A-RY,  a.    Wanting  health. 
IN-VAL'ID,  a.     [L.  invalidus ;  in  and  validus,  strong, 
from  valco,  to  be  strong,  to  avail.] 

1.  Weak  ;  of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

Milton. 

2.  In  law,  having  no  force,  effect,  or  efficacy  ; 
void  ;   null ;  as,  an  invalid  contract  or  agreement. 

IN'VA-LID,  71.     [Fr.  invalidr.  ;  L.  invalidus,  supra.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  weak  and  infirm;  a  person 
sickly  or  indisposed. 

2.  A  person  who  is  infirm,  wounded,  maimed,  or 
otherwise  disabled  for  active  service  ;  a  soldier  or 
seaman  worn  out  in  service.  The  hospitals  for  in- 
valids at  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  in  England,  are  in- 
stitutions honorable  to  the  English  nation. 

IN'VA-LID,  v.  t.     To  enroll  on  the  list  of  invanus  in 

the  military  or  naval  service. 
IN-VAL'ID-ATE,  V.  t.     [from  invalid  ;  Fr.  invalided] 

1.  To  weaken  or  lessen  the  force'  of;  more  gener- 
ally, to  destroy  the  strength  or  validity  of;  to  render 
of  no  force  or  etfect ;  as,  to  invalidate  an  agreement 
or  a  contract. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  prove  to  be  of  no  force ;  as  to 
invalidate  an  argument. 

IN-VAL'ID-A-TED,  pp.    Rendered  invalid   or  of  no 

force. 
IN-VAL'ID-A-TING.  ppr.    Destroying  the  force  and 
IN-VA-LID'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  invalidite.]  [effect  of. 

Weakness  ;  want  of  cogency  ;  want  of  legal  force 

or  efficacy  ;  as,  tlie  uu  aluiitii  of  an  agreement  or  of  a 

will. 
IN-VAL'rD-NESS,  71.     Invalidity ;  as,  the  invalidness 

of  reasoning. 
IN-VAL'U.-A-HLE,   a.     [in   and    valuable.]     Precious 

above  estimation  ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  can  not 

be  estimated;  inestimable.     The  privileges  of  Chris 

tians  are  invaluable. 
IN-VAL/U--A-BLY,  adv.     Inestimably.         Bp.  Hall 
IN-VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.      [Fr. ;    in    and  variable,   from 

Constant  in  the  same  state  ;  immutable;  unaltera- 
ble ;  unchangeable  ;  that  does  not  vary  ;  always  uni- 
form. The  character  and  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Being  must  necessuril\  be  invariable. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE-NESS,  I  n.       Constancy    of    state, 

IN-VA-RI-A-BIL'I-TY,  j  condition,  or  quality; 
iniininabilii\  ;  iiiu'baugeableness. 

IN-  Va'RI-A-BLY,  adv.  Constantly;  uniformly  ;  with- 
out alteration  or  change.  We  are  bound  to  pursue 
invariably  tlie  path  of  duty. 

IN-VA'RI-ED,  (in-va'rid,)a.  Unvaried;  not  changing 
or  altering.  Blackmail. 

IN-VA'SION,  (-va'zhun,)  ii.t  [L.  invasio,  from  invado. 
See  Invade.] 

1.  A  hostile  entrance  into  the  possessions  of  anoth- 
er ;  particularly,  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  army  into 
a  country  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  plunder,  or 
the  attack  of  a  military  force.  The  north  of  Eng- 
land and  south  of  Scotland  were  for  centuries 
subject  to  invasion,  each  from  the  other.  The  171110- 
sion  of  England  by  William  the  Norman  was  in 
1066. 

2.  An  attack  on  the  rights  of  another;  infringe- 
ment or  violation. 

3.  Attack  of  a  disease  ;  as,  the  invasion  of  the 
plague,  in  Egypt.  Jlrbuthnot. 

IN-VA'SIVE,„tt.     [from  invade]     Entering  on  anoth- 
er's possessions  with  hostile  designs;  aggressive. 
2.  Infringing  another's  rights. 

IN-VEC'TION,  11.  Invective,  which  sec.  [Invection 
is  little  used.] 

IN-VEO'TIVE,  71.  [Fr.  invective  ;  Sp.  invectiva ;  It. 
invettiva;  from  L.  inveho.     See  Inveigh.] 

A  railing  speech  or  expression  ;  something  uttered 
or  written,  intended  to  cast  opprobrium,  censure,  or 
reproach  on  another  ;  a  harsh  or  reproachful  accusa- 
tion. It  differs  from  reproof,  as  the  latter  may  come 
from  a  friend,  and  be  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
person  reproved  ;  but  invective  proceeds  from  an  en- 
emy, and  is  intended  to  give  pain  or  to  injure. 

Encye. 
It  is  followed  by  against.     He  uttered  severe  invec- 
tives against  the  unfortunate  general. 

IN-VECT1VE,  a.t  Satirical ;  abusive  ;  railing. 

Dryden. 

IN-VEC'TIVE-LY,  adv.    Satirically;   abusively. 
Shak. 

IN-VEIGH',  (in-va',)  v.  i.  [L.  ir.vcho,  to  bear,  throw 
or  bring  on  or  against  ;  in  and  veho,  to  carry.] 

To  exclaim  or  rail  against ;  to  utter  censorious  and 
bitter  language  against  any  one  ;  to  reproach  ;  with 
against.  The  author  inveighed  sharply  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Men  inveigh  against 
the  follies  of  fashion. 

IN-VEIGH'ER,  (in-va'er,)  71.  One  who  rails;  a 
railer. 

IN-VEIGII'ING,  (in-va'ing,)  ppr.  Exclaiming  against ; 
railing  at  ;  uttering  bitter  words. 

IN-VEl'GLE,  (in-ve'gl,)  v.  t.  [Norm,  enveogler,  to  in- 
veigle, to  blind  ;  Fr.  aveualcr.  an.  G.  auftoiegein,  to 
stir  ud  or  rouse  ;  Sw.  upwigla,  the  same.  The  affin- 
ities of  this  word  are  obscure.] 
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IN-VeI'GEED,  fin-ve'gld,)  pp.    Enticed  ;  wheedled ; 

seduced  from  duty. 
IN-VEI'GLE-MENT,   (in-vS'gl-ment,)  n.    Seduction 

to  evil ;  enticement.  South. 

IN-VeI'GLER,  n.    One  who  entices  or  draws  into 


persuading  to  any  tiling  bad 
IN- VEILED,  (in-vald',)  a.    Covered  as  with  a  veil. 
Browne. 
IN-VEND'I-BLE,  a.    Not  vendible  or  salable. 

Jefferson. 
IN-VENT',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  inv enter ;    Sp.  inventar  ;    It.  in- 
venture  ;  L.  invrnm,  inrrntum  ;  in  and  venio,  to  come  ; 
literally,  to  come  to,  to  fall  on,  to  meet,  Eng.  to  find.] 

1.  To  find  out  somethin'  new ;  to  devise  some- 
thing not  before  known ;  *o  contrive  and  produce 
something  that  did  not  before  exist;  as,  to  invent  a 
new  instrument  of  music;  to  invent  a  machine  for 
spinning  ;   to  invent  gunpowder.     [See  Invention.] 

2.  To  forge  ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  contrive  falsely  ;  as, 
to  invent  falsehoods. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  frame  by  the  imagination  ;  as,  to 
invent  the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

4.  To  light  on  ;  to  meet  with.  [This  is  the  literal 
sense,  but  not  nolo  used.]  Spenser. 

IN-VENT'ED,  pp.     Found  out;  devised;  contrived; 

forged  ;  fabricated. 
IN-VENT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  invention.  Oifford. 

IN-VENT'I-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  invented. 
IN-VENT'I-BLE-NESS,n.    The  state  of  being  in  venti- 
lN-VEN'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inventio.]  [ble. 

1.  The  action  or  operation  of  finding  out  some- 
thing new;  tbe  contrivance  of  that  which  did  not 
before  exist ;  as,  the  invention  of  logarithms;  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing  ;  the  invention  of  the 
orrery.  Invention  differs  from  Discovery.  Invention 
is  applied  to  the  contrivance  and  production  of  some- 
thing tliat  did  not  before  exist.  Discovery  brings  to 
light  that  which  existed  before,  but  which  was  not 
known.  We  are  indebted  to  invention  for  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  We  are  indebted  to  dis- 
covery {or  the  knowledge  of  the  isles  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  galvanism,  and 
many  species  of  earth  not  formerly  known.  This 
distinction  is  important,  though  not  always  ob- 
served. 

2.  That  which  is  invented.  The  cotton  gin  is  the 
invention  of  Whitney  ;  the  steamboat  is  the  invention 
of  Fulton.  The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders 
are  said  to  be  inventions  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Tuscan 
and  Composite  are  inventions  of  the  Latins. 

3.  Forgery  ;  fiction.  Fables  are  the  inventions  of 
ingenious  men. 

4.  In  painting,  the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects 
wltich  are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  piece. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  poetry,  it  is  applied  to  whatever  the  poet  adds 
to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  the  finding  and  selecting  of  atgu- 
ments  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  point  in  view. 

7.  The  power  of  inventing;  that  skill  or  inge- 
miity'which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  contriving  any 
thing  new.   Thus  we  say,  a  man  of  invention.  Encyc. 

8.  Discovery  ;  the  finding  of  things  hidden  or  be- 
fore unknown.     [Less  proper.]  Ray. 

Invention  of  the  cross ;  a  festival  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  celebrated  May  3d,  in  honor  of  the 
finding  of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brands. 

IN-VENT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  invent!/.] 

Able  to  invent;  quick  at  contrivance;  ready  at 
expedients  ;  as,  an  inmiiirr  head  or  genius.    Drifilen. 

IN-VENT'IVE-LY,  ado.     By  the  power  of  invention. 

IN-VENT'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  faculty  of  inventing. 

IN-VENT'OR,  n.  One  who  finds  out  something  new  ; 
one  who  contrives  and  produces  any  thing  not  be- 
fore existing;  a  contriver.  The  inventors  of  many 
of  the  most  useful  arts  are  not  known. 

IN-VEN-To'RI-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an 
inventory.  Shah. 

IN'VEN-TO-RI-.ED,  (in'ven-to-rid,)  pp.  Inserted  or 
registered  in  an  inventory. 

IN'VEN-TO-RY,  n.t  [Sp.  and  It.  inventario ;  Fr.  m- 
ventaire  ;  from  invent.] 

1.  An  account,  catalogue,  or  schedule,  of  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  deceased  person.  In  some  of 
the  United  States,  the  inventory  must  include  an 
nccount  of  the  real  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of 
the  deceased. 

2.  A  catalogue  of  movables. 

3.  A  catalogue  or  account  of  particular  things.  [Jin 
indefinite  use  of  Ike  word.] 

IN'VEN-TO-RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  inventorier.] 

1.  To  make  an  inventory  of  ;  to  make  a  list,  cata- 
logue, or  schedule  of;  as,  to  inventory  the  goods  and 
estates  of  the  deceased.  Blachstone. 

2.  To  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods. 
IN-VENT'RESS,  n.     [from  invent.]     A  female   that 

invents.  Dryden. 
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IN-VERSE',  (in-vers',)  a.    [L.  inversus.   See  Invert.] 
Inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  Direct. 
Inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  is  the  ratio  of  the  recip- 
rocals of  two  quantities. 

Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  is  an  equality  be- 
tween a  direct  fatio  and  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Thus, 
4 :  2  : :  ^  :  £,  or  4 :  2  : :  3  :  6,  inversely.  J.  Day. 
IN-VERSE'LY,  (in-vers'ly,)  adv.  In  an  inverted  or- 
der or  manner  ;  a  term  used  when  one  quantity  is 
greater  or  less  according  as  another  is  less  or  greater. 
IN-VER'SION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  inversus.   See  Invert.] 

1.  Change  of  order  v\  that  the  last  becomes  first 
and  the  first  last;  a  -uming  or  change  of  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

fi  act  of  parliament ;  your  lordship 
it  was  passed  among  Ltie  Inei,;  una 
Dryden. 

2.  Change  of  places,  so  that  each  takes  the  place 
of  the  other. 

3.  A  turning  backward  ;  a  contrary  method  of 
operation.  Problems  in  geometry  and  arithmetic 
are  often  proved  by  inversion,  as  division  by  multi- 
plication, and  multiplication  by  division. 

4.  In  geometry,  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms 
of  a  proportion,  so  that  the  second  tanes  the  place  of 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  ;  as,  "  of  all  vices,  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable,"  instead  of  "  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable  of  all  vices." 

6.  In  music,  the  change  of  position  either  of  a  sub- 
ject or  of  a  chord.  Busby. 

IN-VERT',  v.  i.     [L.  inverto  ;  in  and  vcrto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  into  a  contrary  direction  ;  to  turn  up- 
side down  ;  as,  to  invert  a  cone ;  to  invert  a  hollow 
vessel. 

2.  To  place  in  a  contrary  order  or  method  ;  as,  to  in- 
vert the  rules  of  justice  ;  to  invert  the  order  of  words. 

ADd  winter  storms  invert  the  year.  Dryden. 

3.  In  music,  to  change  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  wliich  compose  harmony. 

4.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel ;  to 
embezzle.     [JVot  in  use.]  Knolles. 

IN-VER'TE-BRAL,  a.  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn, as  animals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IN-VER'TE-BRATE,  n.  An  animal  having  no  verte- 
bral column,  or  spinal  bone. 

IN-VER'TE-BRATE.      j  a.    Destitute  of  a  back-bone 

IN-VER'TE-BRA-TED,  j  or  vertebral  chain.  [See 
Vertebrated.] 

IN-VERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  to  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  turned  upside  down  ;  changed  in  order. 

IN-VERT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  contrary  or  reversed 
order.  Dcrham. 

IN-VERT'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  intended  to  invert 
the  natural  order  of  the  successive  irritative  motions 
in  the  system.  Darwin. 

IN-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Turning  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
changing  the  order. 

IN-VEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  investir ;  L.  investio ;  in  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.     See  Vest.] 

1.  To  clothe ;  to  dress  ;  to  put  garments  on  ;  to 
array  ;  usually  and  most  correctly  followed  by  with, 
before  the  thing  put  on;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a 
mantle  or  robe.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in 
poetry  and  elevated  prose,  not  in  colloquial  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  clothe  with  office  or  authority  ;  to  place 
in  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity  ;  as,  to 
invest  a  person  with  a  civil  office,  or  with  an  eccle- 


siastic .il  ill; 


nty. 


3.  To  adorn ;  to  grace ;  as, 


invest  with  honor. 
Shak. 

4.  To  clothe  ;  to  surround  ;  as,  to  be  invested  with 
light,  splendor,  or  glory. 

5.  To  confer  ;  to  give.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

6.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround;  to  block  up,  so  as  to 
intercept  succors  of  men  and  provisions  and  prevent 
escape  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  as,  to  invest  a  town. 

7.  To  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
species  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  nature  ; 
literally,  to  clothe  money  in  something;  as,  to  inv  est 
money  in  funded  or  hank  stock  ;  to  invest  it  in  lands 
or  goods.  In  this  application,  it  is  always  followed 
by  in. 

IN-VEST'ED,  pp.  Clothed  ;  dressed  ;  adorned ;  in- 
closed. 

IN-VEST'IENT,  (-yent,)  a.    Covering  ;  clothing. 
Woodward. 

IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE,  a.  [from  investigate.]  That 
may  be  investigated  or  searched  out;  discoverable 
by  rational  seaich  or  disquisition.  The  causes  or 
reasons  of  things  ate  sometimes  investi gable. 

IN-VES'TI-GATE,  b.  t.  [L.  invesiigo  ;  in  and  1v.5fi.5ro, 
to  follow  a  track,  to  search;  vestigium,  a.  track  or 
footstep.] 

To  search  into  ;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  with 
care  and  accuracy  ;  to  find  out  by  careful  disquisi- 
tion ;  as,  to  investigate  the  powers  and  forces  of 
nature  ;  to  investigate  the  causes  of  natural  phenom- 
ena;   to  investigate  the   principles   of  moral   duty; 
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to  investigate  the  conduct  of  an  agent  or  the  motives 
of  a  prince. 

IN-VES'TI-Ga-TED,  pp.  Searched  into  ;  examined 
with  care. 

IN-VES'TI-Ga-TING,kw.  Searching  into ;  inquiring 
into  with  care.  ^ 

IN-VES-TI-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  investigatio.] 
The  action  or  process  of  searching  minutely  for 
truth,  facts,  or  principles  ;  a  careful  inquiry  to  find 
out  what  is  unknown,  either  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  and  either  by  observation  and  "experiment,  or 
by  argument  and  discussion.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
investigations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  mathema- 
tician ;  the  investigations  of  the  judge,  the  moralist, 
and  the  divine. 

IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE,  a.  Curious  and  deliberate  in 
researches.  Pegge. 

IN-VES'TI-GA-TOR,  71.  One  who  searches  diligent- 
ly into  a  subject. 

IN-VEST'ING, ppr.  Clothing;  dressing;  adorning; 
inclosing. 

IN-VEST'T-TURE,  71.  [Fr.  See  Invest.]  The  ac- 
tion of  giving  possession,  or  livery  of  seizin. 

The  grant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 
corpora'  investiture,  or  open  delivery  of  possession. 

Blackelont. 
nveeliiure  ot  ecclesiastical 

2.  The  right  of  giving  possession  of  any  manor, 
lice,  or  benefice. 


1  customary  for  princes  to  r 


He  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  pope  t 

IN-VEST'IVK,  a.    Clothing  ;  encircling. 

IN-VEST'MENT,  n.     Tile  action  of  investing. 

2.  Clcthes;  dress;  garment;  habit.  ShaJc. 
[We  now  use  Vestment.] 

3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blocking  up,  or  besieg- 
ing by  an  armed  force. 

The  capitulation  *■*' *>  si^-te  <1  tv  the  commander  of  the  fort,  within 
six  days  after  its  investment.  Marshall. 

4.  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
some  species  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture ;    literally,  the  clothing  of  money    with  soine- 

Before  the  investment  could  be  made,  a  change  of  the  market 
might  render  il  ineligible.  Hamilton. 

IN-VET'ER-A-CY,7i.  [L.  inveteratio.  See  Inveter- 
ate.] 

Long  continuance,  or  the  firmness  or  deep-rooted 
obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state  acquired  by  time  ; 
as,  the  inveteracy  of  custom  and  habit ;  usually  or  al- 
ways applied  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  inveteracy  of 
prejudice,  of  error,  or  of  any  evil  habit. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  invcteralus,  invetero ;  in  and 
vetero,  from  vctus,  old.] 

1.  Old  ;  long  established. 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion.     [C16s.j  Bacon. 

2.  Deep-rooted  ;  firmly  established  by  long  contin- 
uance ;  obstinate;  used  of  evils;  as,  an  inveterate 
disease  ;  an  inveterate  abuse  ;    an  inveterate  course  of 

3.  Having  fixed  habits  by  long  continuance  ;  used 
of  persons;  as,  an  inveterate  sinner. 

4.  Violent ;  deep-rooted  ;  obstinate  ;  as,  inveterate 
enmity  or  malice. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  invetero,  to  grow  old.] 
To  fix  and  settle  by  long  continuance.     [Obsolete, 
or  little  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE-LY,  aa"B.  With  obstinacy;  vio- 
lently. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE-NESS,  71.  Obstinacy  confirmed  by 
time ;  inveteracy  ;  as,  the  inv eterateaess  of  a  mis- 
chief. Locke. 

IN-VET-ER-A'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  hardening  or 
confirming  hv  lung  continuance. 

IN-VID'1-OUS,  a.  [L.  invidiusus,  from  invidco,  to  en- 
vy ;  in  and  video,  to  see.  Invideo  signifies,  proper- 
ly, to  look  against.] 

1.  Envious  ;  malignant.  Evelyn. 

2.  Likely  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred,  or  to  provoke 
envy  ;  hateful.     [This  is  the  usual  sense.] 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give  the  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

IN-VID'I-OUS-LY,  adv.     Enviously;  malignantly. 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  t"  provoke  hatred. 
IN-VID'I-OUS-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  provoking 

envv  or  hatred. 
IN-VIG'I-LANCE,(-vij'e-lans,)7t.  Want  of  vigilance  ; 

neglect  of  watching. 
IN-VIG'OR-ATE,  b.  t.     [It.  invigorirc ;  in  and  Bt>or.] 
To  give  vigor  to  ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  animate  ;  to 

give   life   and   energy  to.     Exercise   invigorates  the 

body  ;  cheerfulness  im-igorates  the  mind. 


IN-VIG'OR-A-TED,  pp.  or  o.  Strengthened  ;  ani- 
mated. 

IN-VIG'OR-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  fresh  vigor  to ; 
strengthening. 

IN-VIG-OR-a'TION,  71.  The  action  of  invigorating, 
or  state  of  being  invigorated. 

IN-VIL'LAG-£D,  a.    Turned  into  a  village.     Browne. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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•  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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IN-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  invincible  ;  L.  in  and  vmco^ 
to  conquer.  1 

1.  Not  to  be  conquered  or  subdued  ;  that  can  not 
be  overcome  ;   unconquerable  ;  as,  an  invincible  ar- 

2.  Not  to  be  overcome  ;  insuperable ;  as,  an  invin- 
cible obstacle,  error,  habit,  or  objection. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLE-NESS,  (  n.    The  quality  of  being  un- 
IN-VIN-CI-BIL'I-TY,    j      conquerable;  insuperable- 

ness. 
IN-VIN'CI-BLY,   adv.    Unconquerably  ;  insuperably. 
IN-VI'O-LA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inviolabilis ;  in  and 

violabtlis,  violo,  to  violate.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned  ;  that  ought  not  to  be  in- 
jured, polluted,  or  treated  with  irreverence;  as,  a  sa- 
cred place  and  sacred  things  should  be  considered 
inviolable.  Milton. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  as,  an  inviolable  league,  cov- 
enant, agreement,  contract,  vow,  or  promise. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured  or  tarnished  ;  as,  inviolable 
chastity  or  honor. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  wound  ;  as,  inviolable 
saints.  Milton. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     [from  inviolable.]    The 
IN-VI-O-LA-BIL'I-TY,     j      quality  or  state  of  being 
inviolable  ;  as,  the  inviolability  of  crowned  heads. 
Ward. 
2.  The  quality  of  not  being  subject  to  be  broken. 
IN-VI'O-LA-BLY,  adv.     Without  profanation  ;  with- 
out breach  or  failure  ;  as,  a  sanctuary  inviolably  sa- 
cred ;  to  keep  a  promise  inviolably. 
IN-VI'O-LATE,  a.     [L.  inviolatus.] 

Unhurt;  uninjured;  unprofaned;  unpolluted; 
unbroken. 

Bui  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 

To  thee.  Denham. 

IN-VI'O-La-TED,  a.    Unprofaned;    unbroken;    un- 

violated.  Drayton. 

IN'VI-OUS,  a.    [L.  invius  ;  in  and  via,  way.] 

Impassable  ;  untrodden.  Hudibras. 

IN'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  impassable. 
IN-VI-RIL'I-TY,  7i.    Absence  of  manhood. 

Ward.     Prynne. 
IN-VIS'€aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  in  and  viscus,  glue,  bird^ 
lime.] 

1.  To  lime  ;  to  daub  with  glue. 

2.  To  catch  with  glue  or  birdlime  ;  to  entangle 
with  glutinous  matter.     [Li Me  used.]  Brown. 

IN-VIS'CA-TED,  pp.     Limed  ;  daubed  with  glue. 
IN-VIS'CER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  breed  ;   to  nourish.     [A 

bad  word.  ]  Mountagu. 

IN-VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,      >  n.     [Fr.  invisibility,  from  invi- 
IN-VIS'I-llLE-NESS,  \      sible.] 

The  state  of  being  invisible;  imperceptibleness  to 

the  sight.  Ray. 

IN-VIS'i-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from   L.  invisibilis;   in  and 

visibdh,  visa,  to  see.] 

That  can  nut  be  seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 

Millions  of  stars,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be 

seen  by  the  telescope. 

He  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  ii  invisible.  — Heb.  xi. 

IN-VIS'I-BL  Y,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  escape  the  sight ; 
imperceptibly  to  the  eye.  Denham. 

IN-VIS'ION,  (-vizh'un,)  n.  [in  and  vision.]  Want  of 
vision,  or  the  power  of  seeing.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

/JV-Fr'  TA  MI-JVER1  VA,  v.  a.     [L.  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  beiii"  unwilling.] 
Without  the  help  of  genius. 

IN-VI-TA'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  invitatio.    See  In- 

The  act  of  inviting  ;  solicitation  ;  the  calling  or  re- 
questing of  a  person's  company  to  visit,  to  dine,  or 
to  aecnmpanv  him  to  any  place. 

IN-VI'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Using  or  containing  invita- 
tions. Wheatley. 

IN-VI'TA-TO-RY,  n.  A  part  of  the  service  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a  psalm  or  anthem  sung  in 
the  morning. 

Anliphonary,  a  service-book,  which  contained  alt  the  invitalories , 
responsories,  and  collects.  Encyc. 

IN-VTTE',  v.  t.  [L.  invito;  It.  invitare ;  Fr.  inviter. 
This  word  is  formed  bv  in  and  the  Teutonic  bid,  or 
its  root;  inbid.     See  Bid.] 

1.  To  ask  to  do  some  act  or  to  go  to  some  place  ;  to 
request  the  company  of  a  person  ;  as,  to  incite  one  to 
dine  or  sup  ;  to  invite  friends  to  a  wedding  ;  to  invite 
company  to  an  entertainment ;  to  invite  one  to  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country. 

2.  To  allure;  to  draw  to;  to  tempt  to  come;  to 
induce  by  pleasure  or  hope. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  invite.  Dryden. 

3.  To  present  temptations  or  allurements  to. 
The  people  should  be  in  a  situation  not  to  invite  hostilities. 

Federalist,  Jay. 
IN-VTTE',  v.  «.    To.  ask  or  call  to  any  thing  pleasing. 

Milton. 
IN-VIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Solicited  ;  requested  to  come  or 
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2.  a.    Alluring;  tempting;  drawing  to;  as, an  in- 

viting  amusement  or  prospect. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sar- 

IN-VIT'ING,  n.    Invitation.  Shak. 

IN-VIT'ING-LY,  ado.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  invite 

or  allure. 
IN-VIT'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  inviting. 

Taylor. 
IN-VIT'RI-FI-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  vilrijiaMe,  from  vit- 
rify.]   That  can  not  be  vitrified  or  converted  into 
glass.  Kirwan. 

IN'VO-€aTE,  tj.  t.     [L.  invoco  ;  in  and  voco,  to  call.] 
To  invoke  ;  to  call  on  in  supplication;  to  implore ; 
to  address  in  prayer. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  god, 
Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid.  Milton. 

[Instead  of  this  word,  Invoke  is  generally  used.] 
IN' VO-€a-TED,  pp.    Invoked  ;  called  on  in  prayer. 
IN'VO-€a-TING,  ppr.     Invoking. 
IN-VO-€A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  invocatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  addressing  in  prayer.  Hooker. 

2.  The  form  or  act  of  calling  for  the  assistance  or 
presence  of  any  being,  particularly  of  some  divinity  ; 
as,  the  invocation  of  the  muses. 

The  whole  ptvm  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the  invocation  ia 
divided  between  the  two  deiUes.  Addison. 

3.  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order ;  as,  the  invo- 
cation of  papers  or  evidence  into  a  court. 

Whcaton's  Rep. 
IN'VOICE,   n.      [Fr.  envoi,  a  sending,  or  thing  sent, 
from  envoycr,  to  send,  It.  inviare;  envois,  pi.,  things 
sent.] 

1.  In  commerce,  a  written  account  of  the  particu- 
lars of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser, 
consignee,  factor,  &c,  with  the  value  or  prices  and 
charges  annexed. 

2.  A  writton  account  of  ratable  estate. 

Laws  of  JYew  Hampshire. 
IN'VOICE,  v.  t.     To  make  a  written  account  of  goods 
or  property  with  their  prices.     It  is  usual  to  invoice 
goods  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the 
seller  resides. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchaoiiiv*    iinp<  rt-  il    from    Norway,   and 
invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway. 

Madison's  Proclamation. 

IN'VOIC-£D,  (-voist,)  pp.    Inserted  in  a  list  with  the 

price  or  value  annexed.       Robinson,  Adm.  Reports. 
IN'VOIC-ING,  ppr.     Making  an  account  in  writing  of 

goods  with  their  prices  or  values  annexed ;  inserting 

in  an  invoice. 
IN-VoKE',  v.  t.     [L.  invoco  ;  in  and  voco,  to  call ;  vox, 

a  word.] 

1.  Literally,  to  call  for  or  ask.     Hence, 

2.  To  address  in  prayer  ;  to  call  on  for  assistance 
and  protection  ;  as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being.  Po- 
ets invoke  the  muses  for  assistance. 

3.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  call  for  with  earnestness ;  as, 
to  i„r„l,-c  the  aid  of  government.     [Recent.] 

IN-VoK'i?D,  pp.     Addressed  in  prnver  for  aid  ;  called. 

IN-VoK'ING,  ppr.    Addressing  in  prayer  for  aid  ;  call- 
ing. 

IN-VOL'U-CEL,  n.     [dim.  of  involucre.]     The  involu- 
cre of  an  umio'lhile  or  uiniiellet ;  an  involucret. 

IN-VO-LO'CEL-LATE,  a.  [Supra.]  Surrounded  with 
involucels.  Barton. 

IN-VO-LO'CRAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  involucrum. 
Smith. 

IN-VO-Lfj'eRUM,  |  "•  [L"  im"h'c"^  from  involve] 
In  botany,  a  sort  of  calyx  inclosing  those  aggregates 
of  flowers  cnn-tilutin</  umbels,  hut  occasionally  in- 
closing flowers  not  umbellate.     It  is  usually  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  flowers  which  it  envelops. 
IN-VO-Lu'€R£D,  a.  Having  an  involucre,  as  umbels, 

&c.  Martyn. 

IN-VO-LU'CRET,  n.     An  involucel,  which  see. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-LY,    adv.      [from    involuntary.] 
Not   by  choice  ;    not  spontaneously  ;    against   one's 
will.  Baxter. 

2.  In  a  manner  independent  of  the  will. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  choice  or  will. 
Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Independence  on  the  will. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RY,   a.     [Fr.  involontaire ;  L.  in  and 
voluntarius.     See  Voluntary.] 

1.  Not  having  will  or  choice  ;  unwilling. 

2.  Independent  of  will  or  choice.  The  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  involuntary,  but  not  against 
the  will. 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  choice  ;  not  done  willing- 
ly ;  opposed  to  the  will.  A  slave  and  a  conquered 
nation  yield  an  innihtittarii  submission  to  a  master. 

IN'VO-LUTE,  it.     [L.  involutus.] 

A  curve  traced  by  the  end  of  a  string  wound  upon 
another  curve,  or  unwound  from  it.      [See  Evo- 

LUTE.l 

IN'VO-LUTE,       )  a.     [L.  involutus,  involvo.     See  Irr- 

IN'VO-LU-TED,  j      volve.] 

In  botany,  rolled  spirally  inward.  Involuted  folia- 
tion, or  vernation,  is  when  the  leaves  within  the  bud 
have  their  edges  rolled  spirally  inward  on  both  sides 
toward  the  upper  surface.  Martyn. 


IN  W 

2.  In  eonchology,  a  term  used  when  the  exterior  lip 
ia  turned  inward,  at  the  margin,  as  in  the  Cyprea. 
Humble. 
IN-VO-LO'TION,  n.      [Fr. ;  L.  involutio.     See  Iw- 

1.  The  action  of  involving  or  infolding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or  involved  ;  com- 
plication. 

All  things  are  mixed  and  causes  blended  by  mutual  involutions. 
Glanville. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses 
or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the  agent  or  sub- 
ject and  the  verb,  in  a  way  which  involves  the  con- 
struction, and  makes  it  difficult ;  a  third  intervening 
member  within  a  second,  &c. ;  as,  habitual  false- 
hood, if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  infers  absolute 
depravity. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  raising  of  a  quan- 
tity to  any  power  assigned  ;  the  multiplication  of  a 
quantity  into  itself  a  given  number  of  times.  Thus 
2x2x2  =  8.  Here  8,  the  third  power of2,  is  found 
by  involution,  or  multiplying  the  number  into  itself, 
and  the  product  In'  tile  same  number. 

IN-VOLVE',  (in-volv',)  v.  t.t  [L.  involvo;  in  and  vol- 
vo,  to  roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

1.  To  envelop  ;  to  cover  with  surrounding  matter; 
as,  to  involve  one  in  smoke  or  dust. 

2.  To  envelop  in  anv  thing  which  exists  on  all 
sides  ;  as,  to  involve  in  darkness  or  obscurity. 

3.  To  imply ;  to  comprise.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time,  involves  a  contradiction. 

4.  To  entwist ;  to  join  ;  to  connect;  to  draw  in  by 
way  of  connection  ;  to  implicate ;  as,  to  involve  a 
friend  in  one's  ruin. 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton. 

5.  To  take  in  ;  to  catch  ;  to  conjoin. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

6.  To  entangle.  Let  not  our  enemy  involve  the 
nation  in  war,  nor  our  imprudence  involve  us  in 
difficulty. 

7.  To  plunge;  to  overwhelm.  Extravagance  often 
invoices  men  in  debt  and  distress. 

8.  To  inwrap ;  to  infold  ;  to  complicate  or  make 
intricate. 

Some  involved  their  snaky  folds.  Milton. 

Florid,  witty,  involved  discourses.  Locke. 

9.  To  blend;  to  mingle  confusedly.  Milton. 

10.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  to  raise  a  quantity  to 
any  assigned  power  ;  to  multiply  a  quantity  into  it- 
self a  given  number  of  times  ,  as,  a  quantity  involved 
to  the  third  or  fourth  power. 

IN-VOLV  JED,  pp.  or  a.  Enveloped  ;  implied  ;  in- 
wrapped  ;  entangled  ;  raised  to  a  power. 

IN-VOLVE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  involving;  state  of  be- 
ing involved.  Marshall. 

IN-VOLV'ING,  ppr.  Enveloping ;  implying ;  com- 
prising ;    entangling ;    complicating ;    raising    to   a 

IN-VUL-NER-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.  [from  invulnerable.] 
IN-VUL'NER-A-BLE-NESS,  j      The  quality  or  state 
of  being  invulnerable,  or  secure  from  wounds  or  in- 
jury Walsh. 
IN-VUL'NER-A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  invulnerabilis. 
See  Vulnerable.] 

That  can  not  be  wounded  ;  incapable  of  receiving 
injury. 

Nor  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  lirighl  arms.  Milton. 

IN-WALL',  v.  t.  [in  and  wall.]  To  inclose  or  fortify 
with  a  wall.  Spenser. 

IN-WALL'-ED,  pp.    Inclosed  or  fortified  with  a  wall. 

IN-WALL'ING,  ppr.    Inclosing  with  a  wall. 

IN'WARD,  a.  [Sax.  inweard ;  G.  einwdrts ;  in  and 
ward.     See  Ward.] 

1.  Internal  ;  interior  ;  placed  or  being  within  ;  as, 
the  inward  structure  of  the  body. 

2.  Intimate;  domestic;  familiar.  Spenser. 
[In  this  sense,  also,  Sliakspeare  uses  it  as  a  noun.] 

3.  Seated  in  the  mind  or  soul.  Shak. 
IN'WARD,  adv.    Toward  the  inside.    Turn  the  atten- 
tion inward. 

2.  Toward  the  center  or  interior ;  as,  to  bend  a 
thing  inward. 

3.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Celestial  light  shine  inward.  Milton. 

IN'WARD-LY,  aa"u.    In  the  inner  parts  ;  internally. 
Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 

Consume  aw;iy  in  m^Ii.s,  u.iate  inwardly.  Shak. 

2.  In  the  heart ;  privately  ;  secretly.  He  inwardly 
repines.  It  is  not  easy  to  treat  with  respect  a  person 
whom  we  inwardly  despise. 

3.  Toward  the  center. 

IN'WARD-NESS,  n.      Intimacy ;    familiarity.     [JVot 

used.]  Shak. 

2.  Internal  state.     [  Unusual.]  More. 

IN'WARDS,  n.  pi.  The  inner  parts  of  an  animal ;  the 
bowels  ;  the  viscera.    Ex.  xxix.  Milton. 

IN-WEAVE',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Inwove  ;  pp.  Inwoven,  Iw- 
wove.  [in  and  weave.]  To  weave  together ;  to  in- 
termix or  intertwine  by  weaving. 


i  and  gold. 


Milton. 
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IN-WEAVING,  ppr.    Weaving  together 
IN-WHEEL',  v.  t.     [in  and  wheel.]     To  encircle. 
IN-WHEEL'.ED,  pp.     Encircled.  [Beaum. 

IN-WHEEL'ING,  ppr.     Encircling. 
IN'WIT,  n.     [in  and   ait.]     Mind:   understanding. 

[Obs.] 
IN- WOOD',  v.  t.    To  hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

IN-WOOD'ED,  pp.    Hidden  in  woods. 
IN-WdRK'£D,  (-wurkt,)  pp.    Worked  in ;  operated 

within. 
IN-WCRK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    [in  and  work.]    Working 

or  operating  within. 
IN-WORK'ING,  71.  Internal  operation  ;  energy  within. 

Macknight. 
IN-WoVE',      )  pp.  of  Inweave.    Woven  in ;   inter- 
IN-W6V.EN,  j      twined  by  weaving. 
IN-WRAP',  (in-rap',)B.  t.   [in  and  wrap.]    To  involve; 

to  infold  ;  to  cover  by  wrapping  ;  as,  to  be  inwrapped 

in  smoke  or  in  a  cloud  ;  to  inwrap  in  a  cloak. 

2.  To  involve  in  difficulty  or  perplexity  ;  to  per- 
plex. Bacon. 

3.  To  ravish  or  transport.     [111.]     [See  Rap.] 
IN-WRAP'P.2D,  (-rapt',)  pp.    Involved  ;   covered  by 

wrapping. 
IN-WRAP'PING,  ppr.     Covering  by  wrapping. 
IN-WREATHE',  (in-rethe',)  v.  t.     [in  and  wreathe.] 
To  surround  or  encompass  as  with  a  wreath,  or 

with  something  in  the  form  of  a  wreath. 

Resplendent  locks  inbreathed  with  beams.  Milton. 

IN-WROUGHT',  (in-rawt',)  pp.  or  a.  [in  and  wrought, 
from  work.] 

Wrought  or  worked  in  or  among  other  things ; 
adorned  with  figures.  Milton. 

I'O-DAL,  n.  [from  iodine  and  alcohol.]  An  oleaginous 
liquid  obtained  from  the  action  of  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid  on  iodine.  Graham. 

I'O-DATE,  7i.  [See  Iodine.]  Any  compound  of  iodic 
acid  with  a  base. 

I-OD'ie,  a.  Iodic  acid  is  an  acid  compound  consisting 
of  iodine  oxygenized  to  the  highest  point. 

I'O-DID,  71.  A  non-acid  compound  of  iodine  with  a 
metal  or  other  substance. 

I'O-DINE,  7i.     [Gr.  iwdiic,  resembling  a  violet.] 

In  chemistry,  a  peculiar  substance  discovered  by 
Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpeter  in  Paris.  It  is 
obtained  from  certain  sea-weeds  or  marine  plants. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
a  solid,  apparently  a  simple  substance,  at  least  hith- 
erto undecomposed.  It  is  incombustible,  hut,  in  com- 
bining with  several  bodies,  it  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  ;  hence  it  lias  been  considered  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  Like  chlorine,  it  destroys 
vegetable  colors,  but  with  less  energy.  Its  color  is 
bluish-black  or  grayish-black,  of  a  metallic  luster.  It 
is  often  in  scales,  resembling  these  of  micaceous  iron 
ore;  sometimes  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates,  or  in 
elongated  octahedrons.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
somewhat  poisonous.  It  is  fusible  at  225°  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  color  of  its  vapor  is  a  beautiful  violet, 
whence  its  name.  Henry.     Ure. 

I'O-DOUS,  a.  Iodous  acid  is  a  compound  of  iodine 
and  oxygen,  containing  less  of  the  latter  than  iodic 
acid. 

I-OD'Tj-RET,  7i.  A  non-acid  compound  of  iodine  and 
a  metallic  or  other  base.     Synonymous  with  Iodid. 

I'O-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  tuv,  a  violet,  and  KtBos,  stone.] 
A  mineral  having  a  glassy  appearance,  remarkable 
for  presenting  a  blue  or  violet-blue  color  in  one  direc- 
tion, and,  at  right  angles  with  this  direction,  a  yel- 
lowish-gray or  brownish  color.  It  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  magnesia,  with  some  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  name  dichroite,  often  applied  to  this  mineral, 
alludes  to  its  colors,  and  is  from  the  Greek  die,  two, 
and  xpoa,  color.  Dana. 

Note.  —  By  the  regular  principles  of  pronouncing 
the  Greek  iota  and  the  Shcmilic  jod,  this  word  ought 
to  be  pronounced  yo'lite. 

I'ON,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  elements  which  appear 
at  the  respective  poles  when  a  body  is  subjected  to 
electro-chemical  decomposition.         '  Silliman. 

I-ON'ie,  a*  [from  Ionia.]  The  Ionic  order,  in  archi- 
tecture, is  that  species  of  column  named  from  Ionia, 
in  Greece,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  volute 
of  its  capital.  It  is  more  slender  than  the  Doric  and 
Tuscan,  but  less  slender  and  less  ornamented  than 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite.  It  is  simple,  but  ma- 
jestic. Its  hight  is  about  18  modules,  and  that  of 
the  entablature  four  and  a  half.      Encyc.     Brande. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  used  in  Ionia. 

3.  The  Ionic  sect,  of  philosophers  was  that  founded 
by  Thales  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Their  distinguishing 
tenet  was,  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things.  Encyc. 

4.  Denoting  an  airy  kind  of  music.  The  Ionic  or 
Ionian  mode  was,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  the 
second  of  the  five  middle  modes.  Busby. 

5.  The  Ionic  foot,  in  versification,  consists  of  four 
syllables,  either  two  short  and  two  long,  or  two  long 
and  two  short. 

I-O'TA,  7i.  [Gr.  name  of  the  letter  i.]  A  tittle,  a  very 
small  quantity  or  degree.  We  use  jot,  a  change  of 
the  same  name. 


.]     Having  colors  like 

Fourcroy.     Barrow. 
A  metal  of  a  whitish 
i  the  ore  of  platirn 
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I.  O.  U.  In  England,  a  paper  having  on  it  these  let- 
ters, (signifying  I  owe  you,)  followed  by  a  given  sum, 
and  duly  signed,  is  called  an  /.  O.  U.,  and  is  consid- 
ered equally  binding  in  honor  with  a  promissory  no'e. 
Such  papers  are  ordinarily  given  in  gambling  trans- 

IP-E-eAC-lI-AN'HA,  n.     A  medicine  of  the   shops 

produced  by  a  considerable  number  of  plants.     That 

which  is  considered  the  best,  is  the  root  of  Cephaelis 

Ipecacuanha  of  South  America. 
Ipecacuanha  is  a  little  wrinkled  root,  about  the 

thickness  of  a  moderate  quill,  much   used  as   an 

emetic,  and  against  diarrheas  and  dysenteries.     Cyc. 
IP'SE  DIX'IT.     [L.  he  asserted.]    A  mere  saying  or 

assertion,  without  proof. 
IP-SIS' SI-MA  VER'BA,  [L.]     The  identical  words. 
IP' SO  FACTO,  [L.]    In  fact,  in  reality,  or  by  the 

fact. 
I-RAS-CI-BIL'I-TY,      )  71.      [from    irascible.]      The 
I-RAS'CI-BLE-NESS,  $      quality  of   being   irascible, 

or  easily  inflamed  by  anger  ;  irritability  of  temper. 
I-RAS'CI-BLE,   a.     [Fr.,   from   L.  irascor,   from  ira. 

See  Ire.]  Very  susceptible  of  anger  ;  easily  provoked 

or  inflamed  with  resentment;  irritable;  as,  an  irasci- 

ble  man  ;  an  irascible  temper. 
I-RAS'CI-BLY,  adv.     In  an  irascible  manner. 
IRE,  B, t  [Fr.,  from  L.  ira,  wrath  ;  W.  irad,  pungency, 

passion,  rage.    See  Eng.  Wrath.] 

Anger ;   wrath  ;  keen  resentment ;  a  word  chiefly 

used  in  poetry. 

Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Dryden. 

IRE'FIJL,  a.    [ire  and  full.]    Angry ;  wroth  ;  furious 

with  anger. 

Tne  ireful  bastard  Orleans.  ShaJc. 

IRE'FUL-LY,  adv     In  an  angiy  manner. 

I'RE-NARCH,  (I' re-nark,)  n.     [Gr.  tipnvapxns.] 

An  officer  formerly  employed  in  the  Greek  empire, 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity. 

I-REN'IC-AL,  a.    Pacific;  desirous  of  peace. 

IR-I-DES'CENCE,  n.  Exhibition  of  colors  like  those 
of  the  rainbow. 

IR-I-DES'CENT,  a.     [from  i 
the  rainbow. 

I-RID'I-UM,  7i.     [from  iris.] 
color,  not  malleable,  found 

and  in  a  native  alloy  with  osmium.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  above  18.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  vari- 
ety of  colors  which  it  exhibits  while  dissolving  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  native  alloy  with  osmium,  or 
native  iridium,  is  of  a  steel  gray  color  and  shining 
metallic  luster.  It  usually  occurs  in  small,  irregular, 
flat  grains,  in  alluvial  soil,  in  South  America. 

Cleaoeland.      Webster's  Manual. 

I'RIS,  71. ;  pi.  Ibises.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the  rainbow,  Gr. 
'/>'£•] 

1.  The  rainbow.  Brown. 

2.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow. 

JVeraton. 

3.  The  colored  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is  enlarged 
and  diminished. 

4.  The  fiower-de-lis,  or  flag-flower,  a  genus  of 
many  species. 

I'RIS-a-TED,  a.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors  ;  re- 
sembling the  rainbow.  Phillips. 

I'RIS-£D,  (I'rist,)  a.  Having  colors  like  those  of  the 
rainbow.  Chaptal. 

I'RISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  produced  in  Ireland. 

I'RISH,  7i.     A  native  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Irish  ;  the  Hiberno-Celtic. 

I'RISH-ISM,  71.  A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  the 
Irish. 

I'RISH-RY,  71.     The  people  of  Ireland.         Bryskett. 

IRK,  (urk,)  v.  t.  [Scot,  irk,  to  weary  ;  irk,  indolent. 
Lye  suggests  that  this  may  be  from  Sax.  weorce, 
work,  which  signifies,  also,  pain,  or  anxiety  ;  but  it 
seems  more  probably  to  be  connected  with  Sax.  earg, 
slothful,  lazy,  Gr.  apyos.] 

To  weary ;  to  give  pain  to ;  used  only  imperson- 
ally ;  as,  it  irketh  me,  it  gives  me  uneasiness.  It  is 
nearly  obsolete.  Shak. 

IRK'SOME,  (urk'sum,)  a.t  Wearisome;  tedious;  tire- 
some ;  giving  uneasiness  ;  used  of  something  trou- 
blesome by  long  continuance  or  repetition  ;  as,  irk- 
some hours  ;   irhsome  toil  or  task.    Jla'Jison.     Mdton. 

IRK'SOME-LY,  adv.    In  a  wearisome  or  tedious  man- 

IRK'SOME-NESS,  ti.    Tediousness  ;  wearisomeness. 

I'RON,  (I'urn,)  n.  [Sax.  iren  ;  Scot,  irne,  ym,  or  aira  ; 
Isl.  iorii;  Sw.  jdrn  or  idrn ;  Dan.  ieni;  W.  haiarn  ; 
Ir.  iarann ;  Arm.  hoarn ;  G.  eiscn ,•  D.  yzer.  Q.U.  L. 
ferrum,  for  herrum.  The  radical  elements  of  this 
word  are  not  easily  ascertained.] 

1.  A  metal,  the  hardest,  most  common,  and  most 
useful,  of  all  the  metals ;  of  a  livid  whitish  color 
inclined  to  gray,  internally  composed,  to  appearance, 
of  small  facets,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  In 
the  condition  of  steel,  it  is  so  hard  and  elastic  as  to 
be  capable  of  destroying  the  aggregation  of  any  other 
metal.  Next  to  tin,  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic 
substances,  and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  It 
may  be  hammered  into  plates,  but  not  into  leaves. 
Its  ductility  is  more  considerable.    It  has  the  prop- 
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erty  of  magnetism  ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  lodestone, 
and  will  acquire  its  properties.  It  is  found  rarely  in 
native  masses ;  but  in  ores,  mineralized  by  different 
substances,  it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  valuable. 

Fourcroy.     Encyc. 
2.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron ;  as.  a 
flat-iron;  a  smoothing-iron. 

Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  iron*  ?  — Job  xtt. 

t  rod  of  iron. 


4.  Jro7is  pi. ;    fetters  ;    chaii 
cuffs.     Ps.  cv. 
I'RON,  (I'urn,)  a.    Made  of  iron  ;   consisting  of  iron  ; 
as,  an  iroTi  gate  ;  an  iron  bar  ;  iron  dust. 
2.  Resembling    iron  in  color ;     as,   an  iro7i-gray 


colo 


4.  Binding  fast; 
sleep  of  death. 

5.  Hard  of  unde 
ted  fool. 

6.  Firm  ;  robust 


as,  the 


Pope. 
not  to  be  broken;  as,  the  iro7» 

Philips. 
-standing  ;  dull ;    as,  an  iron  wit- 


3K, 


roTi  constitution. 
I'RON,  v.t.    To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of  iron 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons  ;  to  fetter  or  handcuff. 

3.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 
I'R  ON-BOUND,  a.     Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Faced  or  surrounded  with  rocks ;  rugged  ;  as, 
an  iron-bound  coast. 

I'RON  CLAD,  a.     Clad  in  iron.  Scott. 

I'RON  €LaY,  ti.  A  substance  immediate  between 
basalt  and  wacke,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular.  Cyc. 

I'RON  CROWN,  7i.  A  golden  crown  set  with  jew- 
els, belonging  originally  to  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
indicating  the  dominion  of  Italy.  It  was  so  called 
from  containing  a  circle  said  to  have  been  forged 
from  one  of  the  nails  in  the  cross  of  Christ 

Enoifc.  Am. 

I'RON  ED,  (I'urnd,)  pp.  Smoothed  with  xa  iron; 
shackled  ;    armed  with  iron. 

I'R  ON-ER,  ti.     One  who  irons. 

I'RON-FlL-INGS,  n.  pi.  Fine  particles  of  iron  made 
by  filing  or  rasping. 

I'RON-FLINT,  71.     An  opaque  ferruginous  variety  of 


I'RON-FOUND-ER-Y,  j  n.      The    place  where    iron 
I'RON-FOUND-RY,      j      castings  are  miuc 
I'RON-FRaM-£D,  a.     Having  an  iron  oi  ■iiil  frame. 
I'RON  GLANCE,  71.    A  peroxyd  of  iiuu  oi    a  dark 

steel-gray  color. 
I'R  ON-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  hands  hard  as  iron. 

i'RON-HEaRT-ED,  a.  Hard-hearted;  unfeeling; 
cruel. 

I'RON-ING,  ppr.  Smoothing  with  an  iron;  shack- 
ling; furnishing  or  aiming  with  iron. 

I'RON  LIO'COR,  (i'urn  lik'ur,)  71.  Acetate  of  iron 
used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers,  &c.  Buchanan. 

I'RON-ING,  7i.     A  smoothing  with  an  iron. 

2.  A  shackling  with  irons. 

3.  A  furnishing  or  arming  with  iron. 
I'RON-MoLD,  ti.    A  spot  on  cloth  made  by  applying 

rusty  iron  to  the  cloth  when  wet. 

I'RON-MON"GER,  71.  A  dealer  in  iron  wares  or 
hardware. 

I'RON-MON"GER-Y,  (I'urn-mung'ger-re,)  71.    A  gen- 
eral name  for  all  articles  made  of  iron  ;  hardware. 
OwilL 

I'RON  PY-Ri'TeS,  ti.  Common  pyrites;  yellow sul- 
phuret  of  iron. 

I'R  ON-  SAND,  71.  An  iron  ore  in  grains,  used  to  sand 
paper  after  writing. 

I'RON-SHeATH-JSD,  a.    Sheathed  with  iron.  Scott. 

I'RON-SHOD,a.     Shod  with  iron. 

I'R  ON-SICK,  a.  In  seamen's  language,  a  ship  is  said 
to  be  iron-sick,  when  her  bolts  and  nails  are  so  much 
corroded  or  eaten  with  rust  that  she  has  become 
leaky.  Encyc. 

I'RON-SID-ED,  a.  Having  iron  sides,  or  very  firm 
sides.  Forby. 

I'RON-SMITH,  71.  A  worker  in  iron ;  an  artisan  who 
makes  and  repairs  utensils  of  iron  ;  a  much  more 
proper  term  than  Blacksmith. 

I'RON-SToNE,  ?i.  An  impure  ore  of  iron,  containing 
much  clay.  Dana. 

I'R  ON-WOOD,  re.  The  popular  name  of  some  species 
of  a  genus  of  trees  called  Sideroxylon ;  so  called 
from  their  hardness.  Also,  the  popular  name  of  Os- 
trya  Virginica,  sometimes  called  Hop-Hornbeam,  a 
tree  of  ! lie  United  States. 

I'R  ON-WORK,  (I'urn-work,)  71.  A  general  name  of 
the  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building,  vessel,  carriage, 
&c,  which  consist  of  iron  ;  any  thing  made  of  iron. 

I'RON-WORKS,  n.  pi.  The  works  or  establishment 
where  pig  iron  is  wrought  into  bars,  &c. 
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T'R  ON- WORT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  some  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Sitlcritis. 

I-RON'ie,  a.     Ironical.  B.  Jonson. 

T-RON'IG-AL,  a.     [Fr.  ironiquc.     See  Irony.] 

Expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  the  opposite. 
An  ironical  expression  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
manner  of  utterance  which  indicates  that  the  speak- 
er intends  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  directly  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  words  convey. 

I  RON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  irony  ;  by  the  use 
of  irony.      A  commendation  may  be  ironically  se- 

T'RON-IST,  7i.     One  who  deals  in  irony.  Pope. 

I'RON-Y,  (I'urn-e,)  a.  [from  iron.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  iron  ;  partaking  of  iron  ;  as,  irony  chains; 
irony  particles.  Hammond. 

2.  Resembling  iron  ;  hard. 

I'RON-Y,  n.  [Fr.  ironic;  L.  ironia;  Gr.  ctpiovta,  from 
etpav,  a  dissembler  in  speech.] 

A  kind  of  ridicule  which  exposes  the  errors  or 
faults  of  others  by  seeming  to  adopt,  approve,  or  de- 
fend them  ;  as,  Nero  was  a  very  virtuous  prince  ;  Pope 
Hildebrand  was  remarkable  for  his  meekness  and 
humility.  When  irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation 
is  generally  apparent  from  the  manner  of  speaking, 
as  by  a  smile  or  an  arch  look,  or  perhaps  by  an  af- 
fected gravity  of  countenance.  Irony  in  writing  may 
also  be  detected  hv  the  manner  of  expression. 

I'ROUS,  a.     [from  ire]     Apt  to  be  angry.       [Obs.] 
Cluiucer. 

IR-RA'DI-ANCE,   )  n.      [L.    irradians,   from   irradio. 

IR-RA'lH-AN-CY,  \      See  Irradiate.] 

1.  Emission  of  rays  of  light  on  an  object. 

2.  Beams  of  light  emitted;  luster;  splendor. 

Milton. 
IR-RA'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  irradio;  in  and  radio,  to 
shine.     See  Ray.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  brighten ;  to  make  splendid; 
to  adorn  with  luster.  South. 

2.  To  enlighten.  Intellectually;  to  illuminate;  as, 
to  irradia'.e  the  mind.  Milton. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.  Hale. 

4.  To  <isiviv.te  with  shining  ornaments.      Pope. 
IR-RA'DMTS,  v.  i.     To  emit  rays  ;  to  shine. 
IR-Ra'DI-ATK,  a.     Adorned  with  brightness,  or  with 

anv  thing  shining.  Mason. 

IR-RA'DI-A-T£D,   pp.       Illuminated  ;    enlightened  ; 

made   luminous  or  bright ;    decorated  with   rays  of 

light  or  with  something  shining. 
IR-RA'DI-A-TING,  pyr.       Illuminating  ;    decorating 

with  beams  of  light. 
TR-RA-DI-A'TION,  re.    The  act  of  emitting  beams  of 

2.  Illumination  ;  brightness.  [light. 

3.  Intellectual  light.  Hale. 

4.  The  act  of  emitting  minute  particles  or  eflluvia 
from  some  substance.  Encye. 

5.  In  physical  science,  an  apparent  enlargement  of 
objects  beyond  their  proper  hounds,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivid  impression  of  light  on  the  eye. 

Olmsted. 
IR-RAD'I-€aTE,  v.  t.     To  root  deeply. 
IR-RA'TION-AL,  (-ra'shun-al   or  -rash'un-al,)  a.  t  [L. 
irrutionalis  ;  in  and  rationalis,  from  ratio.] 

1.  Not  rational ;  void  of  reason  or  understanding. 
Brutes  are  irrational  animals. 

2.  Not  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  contra- 
ry to  reason  ;  absurd.  To  pursue  a  course  of  life 
which   destroys   happiness,  is  irrational. 

Irrational  quantity.     See  Surd. 

IR-RA-TION-AL'I-tY,  re.  Want  of  reason  or  the 
powers  of  understanding. 

IR-RA'TION-AL-LY,  (-ri'shun-al-Iy  or  -rash'un-al- 
ly,)  adv.  Without  reason  ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
reason  ;  absurdly. 

IR-RE-eLAIM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  rcdaimable.]  Not 
to  be  reclaimed  ;  that  can  not  be  recalled  from  error 
or  vice  ;  that  can  not  be  brought  to  reform.  Addison. 
2.  That  can  not  be  tamed. 

IR-RE-CLAIM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of 
reformation. 

IR-REe-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reconcilable.] 
Not  to  be  recalled  to  amity,  or  a  state  of  friendship 
and  kindness  ;  retaining  enmity  that  can  not  be  ap- 
peased or  subdued  ;  as,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  or 
faction. 

2.  That  can  not  he  appeased  or  subdued  ;  as,  ir- 
reconcilable enmity  or  hatred. 

3.  That  can  not  be  made  to  agree  or  be  consistent ; 
incongruous;  incompatible  •  as,  irreconcilable  absurdi- 
ties. It  is  followed  by  with  or  to.  A  man's  conduct 
may  be  irreconcilable  to  or  with  his  avowed  princi- 
ples. 

IR-REe-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irreconcilable  ;  incongruity  ;  incompatibility. 

IR-REG-ON-CTL'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  pre- 
cludes reconciliation.  Men  may  be  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

IR-REe'ON-CILE,  v.  U  To  prevent  from  being  rec- 
onciled.    [111.]  Bp.  Taylor 

IR-REe'ON-CIL-£D,  a.      [ire  and  reconciled.]      Not 

reconciled.     '  Thomson 

2.  Not  atoned  for.  Shale.     Pride  a  as. 

IR-REe-ON-CIJLE'MENT,  n.  Want  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  disagreement. 


IRR 

IR-RE€-ON-CIL-I-A'TION,  n.  Want  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Pridcanx. 

IR-REG'ON-CIL-ING,  ppr.  Preventing  from  being 
reconciled. 

IR-RE-eOIlD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  recorded. 

Cocker  am. 

IR-RE-COV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-,)  a.  [ire  and  recov- 
erable.] Not  to  be  recovered  or  repaired  ;  as,  an  ir- 
rccoverable  loss. 

2.  That  can  not  be  regained.  Time  past  is  irre- 
coverable. Rogers. 

3.  That  can  not  be  obtained  by  demand  or  suit,  as 
a  debt.  Franklin. 

4.  Not  to  be  remedied  ;  as,  irrecoverable  misery. 

TUlotson. 

IR-RE-eOV'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irrecoverable.  Donne. 

IR-RE-eOV'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  recovery;  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  regained,  repaired,  or 
remedied.     Happiness  may  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

2.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reclaimed.  A 
profligate  may  be  irrccm-ccabii!  abandoned  to  vice. 

IR-RE-€u'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  recupero,  to  re- 
cover.] 

Irrecoverable.     [Not  used.] 

IR-RE-eO'PER-A-BLY,  adv.  Irrecoverably.  [Not  used.] 

IR-RE-€0'SA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  Fr.  recusable.] 
Not  liable  to  exception. 

IR-RE-DEEM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  redeemable.]  That 
can  not  be  redeemed. 

2.  Not  subject  to  be  paid  at  the  pleasure  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  irredeemable  debts  ;  irredeemable  certifi- 
cates or  stock.  Hamilton.     Smollett. 

IR-RE-DEEM'A-BLE-NESS,  /  n.     The  quality  of  be- 

IR-RE-DEEM-A-BIL'I-TY,     (      ing  not  redeemable. 

IR-RE-DEEM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  redeema- 
ble. Smart. 

IR-RE-DO'CI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reducible.]  Not  to  be 
reduced  ;  that  can  not  be  brought  hack  to  a  former 

2.  That  can  not  be  reduced  or  changed  to  a  differ- 
ent state  ;  as,  corpuscles  of  air  irreducible  into  water. 
Boyle. 
Irreducible  case ;  in  algebra,  a  particular  case  in  the 
solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  in  which  the  formula 
commonly  employed  contains  an  imaginary  quantity, 
and  therefore  tails  in  its  application.  Brande. 

IR-RE-Dfj'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
irreducible. 

IR-RE-Du'CI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

IR-RE-FLEGT'IVE,  a.     Not  reflective.         Whcwell. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BI,E  or  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLE,  a.  [in 
and  refragablc,  L.  refragor ;  re  and  the  root  ot'frango, 
to  break.] 

That  can  not  be  refuted  or  overthrown  ;  incon- 
testable ;  undeniable  ;  as,  an  irrefragable  argument  ; 
irrefragable  reason  or  evidence.    Jitierbary.     Swift. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE-NESS,  )  re.     The  quality  of  be- 

IR-REF-RA-GA-BIL'I-TY,  j  ing  irrefragable  or  in- 
capable of  refutation. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLY  or  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLY,  adv. 
With  force  or  strength  that  can  not  be  overthrown  ; 
with  certainty  beyond  refutation.  We  say,  the 
point  in  debate  was  irrcfra-jabln  proved. 

IH-REF'LT-TA-BLE  or  IR-RE-FuT'A-BLE,  a.    [Low 


IR-REF'LT-TA  BLY  or  IR-RE-FOT'A-BLY,  adv.  Be- 
yond the  possibility  of  refutation.  Romei/n. 

IR'-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  n.  Unregeneracy.  J.  M.Mason. 

IR-RE-GEN-ER-A'TION,  n.  An  unregenerate  state. 
[Bad.] 

IR-REG'TJ-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  irregulier ;  L.  irregularis; 
in  and  regtdaris,  regain.     See  Regular.] 

1.  Not  regular  ;  not  according  to  common  form  or 
rules  ;  as,  an  irregular  building  or  fortification. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  principles  or  cus- 
toms ;  deviating  from  usage  ;  as,  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body. 

3.  Not  conformable  to  nature  or  the  usual  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  ;  as,  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

4.  Not  according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  immethodi- 
cal ;  as,  irregular  verse;  an  irregular  discourse. 

5.  Not  in  conformity  to  laws,  human  or  divine ; 
deviating  from  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude  ;  vicious  ; 
as,  irregular  conduct  or  propensities. 

6.  Not  straight ;  as,  an  irregular  line  or  course. 

7.  Not  uniform  ;  as,  irregular  motion. 

8.  In  grammar,  an  irregular  noun  or  verb  is  one 
which  deviates  from  (he  common  rules  in  its  inflec- 


IR-REG'TJ-LAR,  n.  A  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 
IR-REG'tl-CAR-IST,  n.  One  who  is  irregular.  [Kent. 
IR-REG-IT.-LAR'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  irregulariti.] 

1.  Deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  from  any  com- 
mon or  established  rule  ;  deviation  from  method  or 
order  ;  as,  the  irregularity  of  proceedings. 

2.  Deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,  or  from 
moral  rectitude  ;  inordinate  practice  ;  vice.  It  is  a 
favorable  symptom  when  a  profligate  man  becomes 
ashamed  of  his  irregularities. 

IR-REG'U-LAR-LY,  adv.    Without  rule,  method,  or 
order. 


IR-REG'lI-LATE,  v.  t.  To  make  irregular ;  to  disor- 
der.    [Not  m  use.]  Brown. 

IR-RELM-Tr  VE,  a.  [in  and  relative.]  Not  relative ; 
unconnected. 

Irrelative  chords,  in  music,  have  no  common  sound. 

IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Unconnectedly.    Boyle. 

IR-REL'E-VAN-CY,  n.  [from  irrelevant.]  Inappli- 
cability ;  the  quality  of  not  being  applicable,  or  of 
not  serving  to  aid  and  support ;  as,  Out  irrelevancy 
of  an  argument  or  of  testimony  to  a  case  in  question. 

IR-REL'E-VANT,  a.  [in  and  Fr.  relevcr,  to  raise, 
from  clever,  lever,  L.  eleoo,  levo,  to  raise.] 

Not  relevant  ;  not  applicable  or  pertinent  ;  not  serv- 
ing to  support.  We  call  evidence,  testimony,  and 
arguments  irrelevant  to  a  cause,  when  they  are  inap- 
plicable to  it,  or  do  not  serve  to  support  it. 

IR-REL'E-VANT-LY,  adv.  Without  being  to  the 
purpose. 

IR-RE-LIeV'A-BLE,  a.    Not  admitting  relief. 

IR-RE-LIG'ION,  (ir-re-lid'jun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  in  ana  're- 
ligion.] Want  of  religion,  or  contempt  of  it ;  im- 
piety. Dryden. 

IR-RE-LIG'ION-IST,  «.     One  who  is  destitute  of  re 

ligious  principles  ;  a  despiser  of  religion.  Nott. 

IR-RE-LIG'IOUS,  (ir-re-lid'jus,)  a.     [Fr.  irrcligieux.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  principles  ;  contemning 
religion  ;  impious  ;  ungodly. 

Shame   and   reproach   a:v    evn'T.illy  die   ].  .rdon  of  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  South. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  ;  profane  ;  impious ;  wick 
ed  ;  as,  an  irreligious  speech  ;  irreligious  conduct. 

IR-RE-LlG'IOUS-I,Y,  adv.    With  impiety  ;  wickedly. 
IR-RE-LlG'IOUS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  religious  prin- 
ciples or  practices  ;  ungodliness. 
IR-Re'ME-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  irremcabilii ;  in  and  rcmco, 
to  return  ;  re  and  meo,  to  pass.] 

Admitting  no  return  ;  as,  an  irremeable  way. 

Dryden. 
IR-RE-ME'DI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  remediable,  from 
remedy.] 

1.  Not  to  be  remedied  ;  that  can  not  he  cured  ;  as, 
an  irremediable  disease  or  evil. 

2.  Not  to  be  corrected  or  redressed  ;  as,  irremed 
ble  error  or  mischief. 

IR-RE-Me'DI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  ir 
mediable. 

IR-RE-Me'DI-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Bp.  Taylo; 

IR-RE-MtS'SI-BI,E,  a.     [Fr. ;  ire  and  remissible  ,'  L. 
mitto.     See  Remit.] 

Not  to  be  pardoned  ;  that  can  not  be  forgiven  or 
remitted.  Jthiston. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unpardonable.  Hammond. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLY,  ado.    So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 
Sherwood. 

IR-RE-MIS'SIVE,  a.    Not  remitting. 

IR-RE-iMOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Irremovable.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable,  or  not  re- 
movable from  office. 

IR-RE-WOV'A-BLE,  (-moov'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  remov- 
able.]    That  can  not  he  moved  or  changed.     Shak. 

2.  That  can  not  be  legally  or  constitutionally  re- 
moved from  office. 

IR-RE-MOV'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  re- 
moval. 

IR-RE-.MOV'AL,  n.    Absence  of  removal. 

IR-RE-MO'NER-A-BLE,a.  [in  and  remuncrable.]  That 
can  not  be  rewarded. 

IR-RE-NOWN'£D,  a.  Not  renowned ;  not  celebrated. 
Spenser. 

IR-REP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Irreparable.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irreparable,  or  beyond  repair 
or  recovery.  Sterne. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  irreparabilis.  See 
Repair.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  repaired  or  mended  ;  as,  an  ir- 
reparable breach. 

2.  That  can  not  be  recovered  or  regained  ;  as,  an 
irreparable  loss.  Milton.     Addison. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  irrepa- 
rable. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
precludes  recovery  or  repair. 

IR-RE-PeAL-A-BIL'I-TY,?i.  [from  irrepealablc.]  The 
quality  of  being  irrepealable. 

IR-RE-PeAL'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  repealablc.    See  Re- 

That  can  not  be  legally  repealed  or  annulled. 

Sullivan. 

IR-RE-PeAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Irrepealabiiity. 

IR-RE-PEAL'A-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  the  power  of  re- 
peal. 

IR-RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  repentance;  impen- 
itence. Mountagu. 

IR-RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  replcviable.]  That 
can  not  be  replevied. 

IR-RE-PLEV'I-SA-BLE,a.  [in  and  rcplevisablc.]  That 
can  not  be  replevied. 

IR-REP-RE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.'  [ire  and  reprehensible.] 
Not  reprehensible ;  not  to  be  blamed  or  censured  ;  free 
from  fault.  Vattel,  Trans. 
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IR-REP-RE-HENST-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irrepreiiensible. 

IR-REP-RE-HENS'J-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
incur  blame  ;  without  blatne.  Shenoood. 

IR-REP-RE-SENT'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  represent]  Not 
to  be  represented  ;  that  can  not  be  figured  or  repre- 
sented by  anv  image.  Stilling jlect. 

rR-RE-PRESS'I-BLE,  a,  [in  and  reprcssible.J  That 
can  not  be  repressed. 

IR-RE-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  can  not  be  repressed. 

IR-RE-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reproachable.] 
That  can  not  be  justly  reproached  ;  free  from  blame  ; 
upright ;  innocent.  An  irreproachable  life  is  the  high- 
est honor  of  a  rational  being. 

IR-RE-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  not  reproachable. 

IR-RE-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
deserve  reproach  ;  blamelessly  ;  as,  deportment  irre- 


pravable.]     That  can  not  be  justly  reproved  ;  blame 

IR-RE-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  liable  to 

reproof  or  blame.  Weever. 

IR-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.  Secretly  introduced. 

JVichols. 
IR-RE-SIST'ANCE,  n.     [in  and  resistance.]     Forbear- 
ance to  resist ;  non-resistance  ;  passive  submission. 
Paleij. 
IR-RE-SIST-I-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.  [from  irresistible.]  The 
IR-RE-SIST'I-BLE-NESS,  (    quality  of  being  irresist- 
ible ;  power  or  force  beyond  resistance  or  opposition. 
Hammond. 
IR-RE-SIST'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  in  and  resistible.     See 
Resist.] 

That  can  not  be  successfully  resisted  or  opposed ; 
superior  to  opposition. 


)f  our  nature  impels  i:s  to  seMt  h^pp'n  ■-*. 
J.  M.  Ateson. 
IR-RE-SIST'I-BLY,  adv.    With  a  power  that  can  not 

he  Giiccessfully  resisted  or  opposed.  Dryden. 

JR-RE-SIST'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  resisted. 

Olanville. 
IR-RES'O-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  resolve] 

Not  to  be  dissolved  ;  incapable  of  dissolution 

Boyle. 
IR-RES'O-LTJ-ELE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
indissoluble  ;   resistance  to  separation   of  parts   by 
heat.  Boyle. 

IR-RES'O-LTJTE,  a.     [in  and  resolute.]     Not  firm  or 
constant  in  purpose  ;  not  decided  ;  not  determined  ; 
wavering;  given  to  doubt.     Irresolute  men  either  re- 
solve not  at" all,  or  resolve  and  re-resolve. 
IR-RES'O-LUTE-LY,  ode.  Without  firmness  of  mind  ; 

without  decision. 
IR-RES'O-LUTE-NEPS,  re.    Want  of  firm  determina- 
tion or  purpose  ;  vacillation  of  mind. 
IR-RES-O-Lu'TTON,  n.     [Fr.  ;  in  and  resolution.] 
Want  of  resolution  ;  want  of  decision  in  purpose  ; 
a  fluctuation  of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between  hope 
and  fear.  Addison. 

IR-RE-SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  re.    The  state  or  quality 
IR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  |      of  not  being  resolva- 
ble. 
IR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  resolved. 
IR-RE-SOLV'ED-LY,  adv.     [in  and  resolved.]    With- 
out settled  determination.     [Little  used.]         Boyle. 
IR-RE-SPECT'IVE,  a.    [in  and  respective.]    Not  hav- 
ing regard  to  ;    with   of;   as,  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences. 
2.  Not  regarding  circumstances.     [Obs.] 

According  to  this  dortrine,  it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into   the 
absolute,  irrespective  will  ol  God.  Bacon. 

IR-RE  SPECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  regard  to ;  not 
taking  circumstances  into  consideration.  Hammond. 

IR-RES'PI-RA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  respirable.]  Unfit  for 
respiration  ;  not  having  the  qualities  which  support 
-1  n i : 1 1 : 1 1  life  ;  as,  irrcspirable  air. 

IR-RE-SPONS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

IR-UE-SPONS' 


-BLE,  a.     [i 

responsible  ;  not  liable  or  n 

quences;  not  answerable. 
IR-RE-SPONS'I-BLY,  ado 

ble. 
IR-RE-SUS'CI-TA-BLE,  a. 

I II  -1!  r.'-SUS'CI-TA-BLY,  adv 
citable. 

IR-RE-TENT'IVE,  a.    Not  retentive  or  apt  to  retain. 
Shclton. 

IR-RE-TRACE'A-BL'E,  a.     That  can  not  be  retraced. 

IR-KE-TRIeV'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  retrievable,  from  re- 
trieve.] Not  to  be  recovered  or  repairetl ;  irrecovera- 
ble ;  irreparable  ;  as,  an  irreteu  cable  loss. 

IR-RE-TRIeVA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  slate  of  being 


1  and  responsible.]      Not 
ble  to  answer  for  conse- 

So  as  not  to  be  responsi- 

Not  capable  of  being  re- 

.    So  as  not  to  be  resus- 


IR-RE-TRIeV'A-BLY,  adv.    Irreparably ;  irrecovera- 
bly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  regained.       Woodward. 
IR-RE-TPRN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  returned. 
IR-RE-VkAL'A-BLE,  a.    That  mav  not  be  revealed. 
IR-RE-VeAL'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  revealable. 


IRR 

IR-REV'ER-ENCE,  re.  [L.  irreverentia ;  in  and  reve- 
rcntia.     See  Reverence.] 

1.  Want  of  reverence,  or  want  of  veneration  ;  want 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Irreverence  toward  God  is  analogous 
to  disrespect  toward  man. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disregarded  ;  applied  to  men. 
But  this  word  is  appropriately  applicable  to  the  Su- 
preme Rein",  and  to  bis  kites  and  institutions. 

IR-REV'ER-ENT,  a.  [Fr.  ;  in  and  reverent.]  Want- 
ing in  reverence  and  veneration  ;  not  entertaining  or 
manifesting  due  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Proceeding  from  irreverence  ;  expressive  of  a 
want  of  veneration  ;  as,  an  irreverent  thought,  word, 
or  phrase. 

3.  Wanting  in  respect  to  superiors.  Milton. 
IR-REV'ER-ENT-LY,  adv.     Without  due  regard   to 

the  authority  and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
in  an  irreverent  manner. 
2.  Without  due  respect  to  superiors. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reversible.]  That  can 
not  be  reversed  ;  that  can  not  be  recalled,  repealed, 
or  annulled  ;  as,  an  irreversible  decree  or  sentence. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  irre- 
versible. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  pre- 
cludes a  reversal  or  repeal. 

IR-REV-O-CA-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     State  of  being  irrev- 

IR-REV'O-CA-BLE-NESS,  j      ocable. 

IR-REV'O-CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  irrevoeabilis ;  in 
and  revocabilis,  revoco  ;  re  ami  voco,  to  call.] 

Not  to  be  recalled  or  revoked  ;  that  can  not  be  re- 
versed, repealed,  or  annulled  ;  as,  an  irrevocable  de- 
cree, sentence,  edict,  or  doom;  irrevocable  fate;  an 
irrevocable  promise.  Milton.     Dryden. 

IR-REVO-€A-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  recall;  in  a  man- 
ner precluding  repeal. 

IR-RE-VOK'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  revokablc.]  Not  to 
be  recalled  ;  irrevocable.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

IR-REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.  That  has  no  revolution.  [Mot 
used.]  _  Milton. 

IR'RI-GaTE,  v.  t.      [L.  irrigo;  in  and  rigo,  to  wa- 
ter.] 
1.  To  water ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 


2.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to  flow 
upon  it  anil  spread  over  it. 

IR'RI-GA-TED,  pp.     Watered;  moistened. 

IR'RI-GA-TING,  ppr.  Watering  ;  wetting  ;  moisten- 
ing. 

IR-RI-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  watering  or 


2.  In  agriculture,  the  operation  of  causing  water  to 
flow  over  lands,  for  nourishing  plants. 
IR-RJG'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  irrignus.     See  Irrigate.] 

1.  Watered  ;  watery  ;  moist. 

The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  lier  store.  Milton. 

2.  Dewy  ;  moist.  Philips. 
IR-RIS'ION,  (ir-rizh'un,)  n.  [L.  irrisio,  irridco;  mand 

rideo,  to  laugh.] 

The  act  of  laughing  at  another.  Woodward. 

IR-RI-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  irritable.]  Suscepti- 
bility of  excitement ;  the  quality  of  being  easily  irri- 
tated or  exasperated  ;  as,  u-r'.lubiiiiit  of  temper. 

2.  In  physiology,  (1.)  A  healthful 'vital  susceptibility 
to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal,  and  mechani- 
cal agents,  and  the  power  of  responding  in  a  normal 
manner,  botli  by  sensation  ;  and  actions.  (2.)  A  mor- 
bid and  plainly  excessive  \  ital  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluence of  natural,  medicinal,  and  mechanical  agents, 
and  a  capability  of  responding  only  by  vitiated  and 
abnormal  sensations  and  actions. 

This  term  is  also  used  in  both  of  the  preceding 
acceptations,  with  the  limitation  of  confinement  to 
susceptibility  of  actions,  in  contradistinction  from 
sensations.  Tally. 

IR'RI-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  irritate.]  Susceptible  of  ex- 
citement, or  of  neat  and  action,  as  animal  bodies. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion;  easily  in- 
flamed or  exasperated  ;  as,  an  irritable  temper. 

3.  In  physiology,  susceptible   of  irritation,  which 


Jn  general, 

IR'RI-TA-BLY,  adv.    In  an  irritable  manner. 

IR'RI-TAN-CY,  n.     The  state  of  being  irritant. 

IR'RI-TANT,  a.     Irritating. 

IR'RI-TANT,  re.  Au  agent,  whether  natural,  medici- 
nal, or  mechanical,  which  produces  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal  sensations  and  actions,  in  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  an  animal  system.  Tullit- 

IR'RI-TATE,  v.  t.f  [L.  irrito  ;  in  and  ira,  wrath  ;  W. 
irad,  pungency,  passion,  rage  ;  or  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly from  Sw.  reta,  to  provoke  ;  G.  reitzen  ;  to  tickle, 
vellicate,  irritate.] 

1.  To  excite  heat  and  redness  in  the  skin  or  flesh 
of  living  animal  bodies,  as  by  friction  ;  to  inflame  ; 
to  fret ;  as,  to  irritate  a  wounded  part  by  a  coarse 
bandage. 

2.  To  excite  anger  ;  to  provoKe  ;  to  tease ;  to  ex- 
asperate. Never  irritate  a  child  for  trilling  faults. 
The  insolence  of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. 


IS1 


1  rery  cold,  irritatctli  the  flame. 


IR'RI-Ta-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Excited;  provoked;  sub- 
jected to  irritation. 

IR'RI-Ta-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exciting;  angering;  pro- 
voking ;  causing  iiritation. 

IR-RI-TA'TION,  re.  The  operation  of  exciting  heat, 
action,  and  redness,  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of  living  an- 
imals, by  friction  or  other  means. 

2.  The  excitement  of  action,  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, by  the  application  of  food,  medicines,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Excitement  of  anger  cr  passion;  provocation; 
exasperation  ;  anger. 

4.  In  physiuloi ;,,  a  vitiated  and  abnormal  sensation 
or  action,  or  both  in  conjunction,  produced  by  natu- 
ral, medicinal,  or  mechanical  agents,  either  upon  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an 
excessive  or  otherwise  improper  use  cr  application 
of  the  natural,  medicinal,  or  mechanical  agents. 

Tally. 
IR'RI-TA-TIVE,  a.    Serving  to  excite  or  irritate. 

2.  Accompanied   with    or   produced  by  increased 

action  or  irritation  ;  as,  an  irritative  fever.      Darwin. 

IR'RI-TA-TO-RY,  a.     Exciting;  producing  irritation, 

which  see.  Hales. 

IR-RO-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  irroratio ;  in  and  ros.) 

The  act  of  bedewing  ;  the  stale  of  being  moistened 
with  dew.  Spallanzani,  Trans. 

IR-RUP'TED,  a.     [L.  irnrptus.]     Broken  with  vio- 
lence. 
IR-RUP'TION,  v. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  tmi^te ;  in  and  rum- 
po,  to  break  or  burst.] 

1.  A  bursting  in  ;  a  breaking,  or  sudden,  violent 
rushing  into  a  place.  Holland  lias  been  often  inun- 
dated by  irruptions  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  ;  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent inroad,  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a  place  or 
country  ;  as,  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
into  France  and  Italy. 

IR-RUP'TIVE,  a.     Rushing  in  or  upon. 

IS,  v.  i.  [Sax.  is  ;  G.  ist ;  D.  is ;  L.  est ;  Gr.  ctrn  ; 
Sans,  asti ;  Pers.  est  or  hist.] 

The  third  person  singular  of  the  substantive  verb, 
which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct  roots, 
which  appear  in  the  words  am,  be,  are,  and  is.  Is 
and  was  coincide  with  the  Latin  esse,  and  Goth,  we- 
san.  In  the  indicative,  present  tense,  it  is  thus 
varied  ;  1  am,  thou  art,  he,  she,  or  it,  is  ;  we,  ye  or 
you,  they,  are.  In  writing  and  speaking,  the  vowel 
is  often  dropped  ;  as,  he's  gone  ;  tiiere's  none  left. 

I3'A-BEL,  71.     [Fr.  isabellc] 

'  rbel  yellow  is  a  brownish  yellow,  with  a  shade 


[Gr 


of  brown  i-h  red. 
I-SA-i;06'I€, 
I-SA-GOG'ie-AL, 

Introductory. 
T'SA-GON,  re.     [Gr.  tone,  equal,  and 
A  figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 
IS'A-TIS,  n.    In  zoology,  the  arctic  ft 


Kinoan. 


Cam's  lago- 

IS-eill-AD'ie,  (is-ke-ad'ik,)  a.  [L.  ischiadicus,  from 
ischias,  the  sciatica,  from  ischium,  the  hip  ;  Gr.  ktxiov, 
tox'aoiKOs.] 

Pertaining  to  the  hip.  The  ischiadic  passion  or 
disease  is  ranked  by  C'ullen  with  rheumatism.  It  is 
a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  affection  of  some  part 
about  the  hip  joint.     It  is  called  also  Sciatica. 

IS-€HU-RET'ie,  (is-ku-ret'ik,)  a.  [See  Ischurv.] 
Having  the  quality  of  relieving  ischury. 

IS-eHU-RET'IC,  re.    A  medicine  adapted  to  relieve 

IS'CHU-RY,  (is'ku-re,)  n.  [Gr.  icrxovpia,  from  t  ay,a>, 
to  stop,  and  ovpov,  urine.] 

A  stoppage  or  suppression  of  urine  ;  different  from 
Dysurv.  Coze.     Encyc. 

[S'E-RIN,     >         rr     •    „  irnnl 

IS'E-RINE,  J  "•    [G-'»™,"orx.] 

A  variety  of  titanic  ore,  a  compound  of  oxyd  of 
iron  and  titanic  acid.  Dana. 

ISH,  a  termination  of  English  words,  is,  in  Sax.  he, 
Dan.  isk,  G.  isch;  and  not  improbably  it  is  the  termi- 
nation of  csijue,  in  French,  as  in  grotesque,  It.  csco,  in 
grotesco,  and  the  Latin  termination  of  the  inceptive 
verb,  as  in  fcrvesco.  Annexed  to  English  adjectives, 
isft  denotes  diminution,  or  a  small  degree  of  the 
quality;  as,  whitish,  from  lclute:  yellowish,  from  yel- 
low. 

Ish  annexed  to  names  forms  a  possessive  adjective, 
as  in  Swedish,  Danish,  English. 

Ish  annexed  to  common  nouns  forms  an  adjective 
denoting  a  participation  of  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  noun,  as  foolish,  from  fool ;  roguish,  fioin  rogue 
brutish,  from  brute.  This  is  the  more  common  use 
of  this  termination. 

I'SI-CLE,  71.  A  pendant  shoot  of  ice,  is  more  gen- 
erally written  Icicle.     [See  Ice  and  Icicle.] 

I'SIN"GLASS,  (r/ing-gl'.iss,)  n.  [That  is,  ise-  or  ice- 
gloss.]  A  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  gelatin,  of 
a  firm  texture  and  whitish  color,  prepared  from  the 
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sounds  or  air-bladders  of  certain  fresh-water  fishes, 
particularly  of  the  huso,  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Russia.  It  is  used  as  an  ag- 
glntinant,  and  in  fining  wines.  Encyc. 

T'feIN"GLASS-STc5NE     See  Mica. 

IS'LAM,  re.  The  r-"jj»ion  of  Mohammed,  and  also  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  profess  it  throughout  the 
world.  Brande. 

IS'LAM-ISM,  b.  [from  the  Ar.  *..\,/w  salama,  to 
be  free,  safe,  or  devoted  to  God.]  ■ 

The  true  faith,  according  to  the  Mohammedans  ; 
Mohammedism.  Encyc. 

IS-LAM-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Islam ;  Moham- 
medan. E.  E.  Salislnirii. 

ISL'AND,   fl'land,)  re.      [Sax.   ealond,  D.   G.   eiland. 


of  ice. 

ISL'AND-ER,  (I'land-er,)  re.     An   inhabitant  of  an 
island. 

ISLE,  (He,)  re.     [Fr.  isle  or  tie,  from  It.  isola,  L.  in- 
sula.'] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  or  a  de- 
tached portion  of  land  imbosomed  in  the  ocean,  in  a 
lake  or  river. 


Tlr'  isles  si,  ,1!  wait  1"„   !,i> 


2.  A  passage  in  a  church.     [See  Aisle.] 
TS'l.irr.  d'let,)  n.     A  little  isle. 

I-SO-CHETMAL,       j  a.     [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  and  veiua, 
I-SO-CHI'MEN-AL,  j      x«/"a"i  winter.] 

Having  the  same  mean  winter  temperature. 

Front. 
Isochimenal  lines ;  lines  drawn  through  places  hav- 
ing the  same  mean  winter  temperature.    Humboldt. 
I-SO-CHRO-MAT'IC,  a.   [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  and  xpwi<«, 
color.] 

Having  the  same  color ;  a  term  applied  to  two 
rings,  curves,  or  lines,  having  the  same  color  or 
tint.  Brande. 

I-SOCH'RON-AL,     )  o.     [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  and  xpovos, 
r-SOeH'UON-OUS,  j      time.] 

Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time;  performed  in 
equal  times. 

An  isochronal  line,  is  that  in  which  a  heavy  body 
is  supposed  to  descend  with  a  uniform  velocity. 

Brande. 
Isochronal  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  such  as 
are  performed  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Brande. 
I-SOD'O-MON,  n.     [Gr.]     In    Grecian   architecture,   a 
construction  of  equal  thicknesses  and  equal  lengths. 
Elmes. 
IS'O-LaTE,  'Snowies   /rives    I'so-liite ;    Walker,  iz'o- 
late,)  v.  t.     [It.  isola,  an  isle  or  island.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  ;  to  place  by  it- 
self ;  to  insulate.  Med.  Repos. 

2.  In  electricity,  to  insulate,  which  see. 
IS'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.     [Fr.  isole  ;  It.  isolate,  from 

isola,  an  isle.] 

Standing  detached  from  others  of  a  like  kind ; 
placed  bv  itself  or  alone  ;  insulated. 

IS'O-La-TING,  ppr.  Placing  by  itself,  or  detached, 
like  an  isle  ;  insulating. 

IS-O-La'TION,  re.  State  of  being  isolated;  insula- 
tion. 

I-SO-MER'IG,  a.  Compounds  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  with  different 
properties,  are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

I-SOM'ER-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  ira!:  equal,  and  uepoc,  part.] 
Identity  of  elements  and  proportions  with  diver- 
sity of  properties. 

I-SO-MORPH'ISM,  re.      [Gr.  iaos,  like,  and   uopQr,, 

1.  The  quality  of  assuming  the  same  crystalline 
form,  though  composed  of  different  elements,  or 
proximate  principles,  yet  with  the  same  number  of 
equivalents. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  substance  by  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  replacing  another  in  a  compound,  without  an 
alteration  of  the  previous  crystalline  form  of  the 
compound.  Dana. 

I-SO-MORPH'OUS,  a.  Having  a  different  composi- 
tion as  respects  elements,  or  proximate  principles, 
though  not  as  respects  number  of  equivalents,  but 
with  the  same  cryxialline  form.  Ed.  Rev. 

I-SON'O-MY,  re.     [Gr.  taoe   equal,  and  vofifis,  law.] 
Equal  law  ;  equal  distribution  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Mitford. 

I-SO-PER-I-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  [See  Isoperimetrt.] 
Having  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences  ;  as,  iso- 
prrimctricnl  futures  or  bodies. 

I-SO-PE-RIM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  rrrpi, 
around,  and  peroav,  measure.] 

In  geometry,  the  science  of  figures  having  equal 
perimeters  or  boundaries. 

I'SO-POD,  n.    [Gr.  trraS  and  w„vs.] 

One  of  an  order  of  mistaccuus  insects,  having  the 
legs  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  fourteen  in  number. 
Partington. 

I-SOP'O-DOUS,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  an 
isopod. 
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I'SO-Pf  RE,  n.     [Gr.  iaos  and  irvp.1 

A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  peroxyd  of  iron. 
I-SOS'CE-LES,  a.    [Gr.  iaooKs\ysi  iaos,  equal,  and 
okcXos,  leg.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  triangle  having  two  legs  or 
sides  only  that  are  equal. 
I-SO-STEM'O-NOUS,  a.    In  botany,  having  an  equal 

number  of  stamens  and  pistils.  Lindley. 

I-SOTH'ER-AL,  a.    [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  and  Oepos,  sum- 
Having  the  same  mean  summer  temperature. 
Isothcral  lines ;  lines  passing  through  places  having 
the  same  mean  summer  temperature.        Humboldt. 
I-SO-THERM'AL,  a.      [Gr.  iaos,  equal,  proper,  and 
Ssppv,  heat.] 

Having  equal  degrees  of  heat. 

Isothermal  lines  ;  lines  passing  through  places  of 
equal  mean  temperature.  Humboldt. 

Isothermal  zones;  spares  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  and 
bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  lines. 

Brande. 
I-SO-TON'ie,  a.     [Gr.  tcroc,  equal,  and  tui/cc,  tone.] 
Having  equal  tones.     The  isotonic  system,  in  mu- 
sic, consists  of  intervals,  in  which  each  concord  is 
alike  tempered,  and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 
IS'RA-EL-ITE,  re.    A  descendant  of  Israel  or  Jacob  ; 

a  Jew. 
IS-RA-EL-IT'ie,     |  a.    Pertaining  to  Israel. 
IS-RA-EL-IT'ISH,  j  J.  P.  Smith. 

IS'SU-A-BLE,  (ish/shu-a-bl,)  a.  [from  issue]  That 
may  be  issued.  In  law,  an  issuable  term  is  one  in 
u  hich  issues  are  made  up.  Blackstone. 

IS'SUE,  (ish'shu,)  re.  [Fr.  issue  ;  It.  uscio,  a  door,  and 
uscire,  to  go  out.     It  may  coincide  in  origin  with 

Heb.  Ch.  NS\  Eth.  ® 0A  watsa.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out ;  a  moving 
out  of  any  inclosed  place  ;  egress  ;  applied  to  water 
or  other  fluid,  to  smoke,  to  a  body  of  men,  &c.  We 
say,  an  issue  of  water  from  a  pipe,  from  a  spring,  or 
from  a  river ;  an  issue  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  air 
from  a  bellows  ;  an  issue  of  people  from  a  door  or 
house. 

2.  A  sending  out ;  as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from 
a  commanding  officer  or  from  a  court;  the  issue  of 
money  from  a  treasury. 

3.  Event ;  consequence  ;  end  or  ultimate  result. 
Our  present  condition  will  be  best  for  us  in  the  issue. 

4.  Passage  out ;  outlet. 

Tu  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.  —  Ps.  lxviii. 

5.  Progeny  ;  a  child  or  children  ;  offspring;  as,  he 
had  usue  a  son  ;  and  we  speak  of  issue  of  tile  whole 
blood  or  half  blood.    A  man  dies  without  issue. 

6.  Produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  ten- 
ements, or  other  property.  A  conveyed  to  li  all  his 
right  to  a  term  for  years,  with  all  the  issues,  rents, 
and  profits. 

7.  In  surgery,  a  fontanel ;  a  little  ulcer  made  in 
some  part  of  an  animal  body,  to  promote  discharges. 

8.  Evacuation  ;  discharge ;  a  flux  or  running.  Lev. 
xii.    Matt.  ix. 

9.  In  law,  the  close  or  result  of  pleadings  ;  the  point 
of  matter  depending  in  suit,  on  which  the  parties 
join,  and  put  the  case  to  trial  by  a  jury,  and  are  hence 
said  to  join  issue.  Cowel. 

10.  A  giving  out  from  a  repository  ;  delivery  ;  as, 
an  issue  of  rations  or  provisions  from  a  store,  or  of 
powder  from  a  magazine. 

IS'SUE,  (ish'shu,)  v.  i.    [It  uscire.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  or  flow  out ;  to  run  out  of  any  inclosed 
place  ;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  source  ;  as,  water  issues 
from  springs  ;  blood  issues  from  wounds;  sap  or  gum 
issues  from  trees  ;  light  issues  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  go  out ;  to  rush  out.  Troops  issued  from  the 
town,  and  attacked  the  besiegers. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  progeny  ;  to  spring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.  — 2  Kings  xx. 

4.  To  proceed  ;  to  be  produced  ;  to  arise  ;  to  grow 
or  accrue ;  as,  rents  and  profits  issuing  from  land, 
tenements,  or  a  capital  stock. 

5.  In  legal  pleadings,  to  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or 
law,  on  which  the  parties  join  and  rest  the  decision 
of  the  cause.  Our  lawyers  say,  a  cause  issues  to  the 
court  or  to  the  jury  ;  it  issues  in  demurrer. 

6.  To  close  ;  to  end.  We  know  not  how  the  cause 
will  issue. 

IS'SUE,  v.  t.     To  send  out ;  to  put  into  circulation  ;  as, 

to  issue  money  from  a  treasury,  or  notes  from  a  bank. 

2    To  send  out  ■.  to  deliver  from  authority  ;  as,  to 

issue  an  order  from  the  department  of  war ;  to  issue 

a  writ  or  precept. 

3.  To  deliver  for  use ;  as,  to  issue  provisions  from 
a  store. 
IS'SUjED,  (ish'shude,)  pp.  or  a.    Descended  ;  sent  out. 

Shak. 
IS'SUE-LESS,  (ish'shu-less,)  a.     Having  no  issue  or 

progeny;  wanting  children.  Srea/c. 

IS'SU-ER,  (ish'sliu-er,)  n.    One  who  issues  or  emits. 
IS'SU-ING,  (ish'shu-ing,)  ppr.     Flowing  or  passing 
out ;  proceeding  from  ;  sending  out. 
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IS'SU-ING,  (ish'shu-ing,)  re.      A  flowing  or  passing 

2.  Emission  ;  a  sending  out,  as  of  bills  or  notes. 

ISTH'MI-AN,  (ist'ine-an,)  a.  The  Isthmian  games 
were  one  of  the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece  ;  so 
called  because  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

ISTH'MUS,  (ist'mus,)  ,,.     [L.,  from  Gr.  lad/IAS  J 

A  neck  or  narrow  slip  of  land  by  which  two  conti- 
nents are  connected,  or  by  which  a  peninsula  is  united 
to  the  main  land.  Such  is  the  neck,  so  called,  which 
connects  Boston  with  the  main  land  at  Roxbury. 
But  the  word  is  applied  to  land  of  considerable  ex- 
tent between  seas  ;  as,  the  IMmus  of  Darien,  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxiuc  and  Caspian  Seas. 

IT,  pron.     [Sax.  hit ;  D.  hrt ;  G.  es  ;  L.  id.] 

1.  A  substitute  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender, 
sometimes  called  ilniixasinitic-,  and  standing  for  any 
thing  except  males  and  females.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
Prov.  iv.     Here  it  is  the  substitute  for  heart. 

2.  It  is  much  used  as  the  nominative  case  or  word 
to  verbs  called  impersonal ;  as,  it  rains  ;  it  snows.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  determinate  thing  to  which  it 
can  be  referred. 

In  other  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  matter,  affair, 
or  some  other  word.     Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

3.  Very  often,  it  is  used  to  introduce  a  sentence, 
preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring  to  a 
clause  or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  "It  is 
well  ascertained  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid."  What  is  well  ascertained?  The 
answer  will  show  :  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  an  ob- 
late spheroid  ;  it  [that]  is  well  ascertained.  Here  it 
represents  the  clause  of  the  sentence,  "  the  figure  of 
the  earth,"  &c.  If  the  order  of  the  sentence  is  in- 
verted, the  use  of  if  is  superseded.  The  figure  of  the 
earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid  ;  tlint  is  well  ascertained. 

It,  like  that,  is  often  a  substitute  for  a  sentence  or 
clause  of  a  sentence. 

4.  It  often  begins  a  sentence,  when  a  personal 
pronoun,  or  the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  masculine 
noun  follows.  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid.  It  was  Judas 
who  betrayed  Christ.  When  a  question  is  asked,  t'f 
follows  the  verb  ;  as,  who  was  it  that  betrayed 
Christ  ? 

5.  It  is  used  also  for  the  state  of  a  person  or  affair. 


6.  It  is  used  alter  intransitive  verbs  very  indefi- 
nitely, and  sometimes  ludicrously,  but  rarely  in  an 
elevated  style. 

If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not   probable  he  meant  to 
walk  it  back  to    bis  pleasure.  Ralegh. 

The  l,:„Hkni ■.,    ,  ih    Straits  of  Thermopyhe,  when  their 

arms  failed  tin  ,,i,  ]..  ■      '  :'     ,,t  \s  ,ti,  lieir  nails  and  teelli. 
Dryrten. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  if  or  saint  if.  Pope. 

I-TAL'IAN,  (it-tal'van,)  a.     Pertaining  to  Italy. 

I-TAL'IAN,  (it-tal'yan,)  u.     A  native  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  u-e,l  in  Italy,  or  by  the  Italians 

I-TAL'IAN-ATE,  (it-t.il'yan-ate,)  v.  t.  To  render  Ital- 
ian, or  conformable  to  Italian  customs.     [Obs.] 

I-TAL-IAN-IZE,  (it-tal'yun-Ize,)  v.  i.  To  play  the 
Italian  ;  to  speak  Italian.  Cotgrave. 

I-TAL'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Italy;  applied,  particularly, 
to  a  kind  of  type  first  used  by  Italian  printers,  arid 
hence  called  italics. 

I-TAL'I-CIZE,  v.  t.    To  write  or  print  in  Italic  char- 

I-TAL'1-CIZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Written  or  printed  in  Italic 
letters. 

T-TAL'I-ClZ-ING,  ppr.    Printing  in  Italic  characters 

I-TAL'ieS,  re.  pi.  Italic  letters  or  characters  ;  charac- 
ters first  used  in  Italy,  and  which  stand  inclining; 
the  letters  in  which  this  clause  is  printed.  They  are 
used  to  distinguish  words  for  emphasis,  importance, 
antithesis,  &c. 

ITCH,  n.     [Sax.  gictlui;   D.jeukte;   Ch.  "pain ;   Ar. 

*5C^>  hikkah ;  Eth.  f!l  flfa  hakky.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease  of  the  human  race,  appear- 
ing in  small,  watery  pustules  on  the  skin,  accomoa- 
nied  with  an  uneasiness  or  irritation  that  inclines 
the  patient  to  use  friction.  This  disease  is  supposed 
by  some  authors  to  be  occasioned  by  a  small  insect, 
a  species  of  Acarus,  as  the  microscope  detects  these 
insects  in  the  vesicles.  Others  suppose  the  pustules 
only  form  a  nidus  for  the  insects.  This  disease  is 
taken  only  by  contact  or  contagion. 

2.  The  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
ease. 

3.  A  constant  teasing  desire  ;  as,  an  itch  for  praise  ; 
an  itch  for  scribbling.  Drydcn. 

ITCH,  v.  i.     [G.  jucken;  D.  jeuken,  to  itch  ;  Ch.  "pri ; 

Ar.  0X=»  hakka;  Eth.  (f\Tl\T\  hakak,  to  scratch. 
Hence  Ar.,  to  be  affected  with  the  itch.  Class  Cg, 
No.  22.] 

1.  To  feel  a  particular  uneasiness  in  the  skin, 
which  inclines  the  person  to  scratch  the  part. 
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2.  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing  inclination  ; 
as,  itching  ears.    2  Tim.  iv. 
ITCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Having  a  sensation  that  calls 
for  scratching. 
2.  Having  a  constant  desire. 
ITCH'ING,  n.    The  state  of  the  skin  when  we  desire 
to  scratch  it.  Smart. 

2.  A  constant  teasing  desire. 
ITCH'Y,  a.    Infected  with  the  itch. 
I'TEM,  adv.     [L.  item,  also.] 

Also;  a  word  used  when  something  is  to  be  added. 
I'TEM,  n.    An  article  ;  a  separate  particular  in  an  ac- 
count.   The  account  consists  of  many  items. 
2.  A  hint ;  an  innuendo. 
I'TEM,  v.  U    To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

Addison. 
I'TEM-ING,  ppr.     Making  a  memorandum  of. 
IT'ER-A-BLE,   o.       That    may    be  repeated.       [mt 

used.]  Brown. 

IT'ER-ANT,  a.     [See  Iterate.]     Repeating  ;  as,  an 

iterant  echo.  Bacon. 

IT'ER-ATE,  v.  t      [L.  itero,  to  repeat,  from  iter,  a 
going.] 

To  repeat ;  to  utter  or  do  a  second  time  ;  as,  to 
iterate  advice  or  admonition  ;  to  iterate  a  trespass. 
IT'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Repeated. 
IT'ERA-TING,  ppr.    Repeating ;   uttering  or  doing 

over  again. 
IT-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  iterate.] 

Repetition ;  recital  or  performance  a  second  time. 
IT'ER-A-TIVE,  o.    Repeating.  [Bacon. 

I-TIN'ER-A-CY,  n.    Practice  of  itinerating. 


J  This  letter  has  been  added  to  the  English  alpha- 
•  bet  in  modern  days  ;  the  letter  i  being  written 
formerly  in  words  where  j  is  now  used.  It  seems 
to  have  had  the  sound  of  y  in  many  words,  as  it  still 
has  in  the  German.  The  English  sound  of  this  letter 
may  be  expressed  by  dih  or  edik,  a  compound  sound 
coinciding  exactly  with  that  of  g  in  genius;  the 
French  j,  witli  the  articulation  d  preceding  it.  It  is 
the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

JAB'BER,  v.  i.   [D.  gabbercn,  or  Fr.jabotcr.  Class  Gb.] 
To  talk  rapidly  or  indistinctly  ;  to  chatter  :  lo  prate. 
Swift. 

JAB'BER,  7i.  Rapid  talk  with  indistinct  utterance  of 
words.  Stoift. 

JAB'BER-ER,  n.  One  that  talks  rapidly,  indistinctly, 
or  unintelligibly. 

JAB'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Prating  ;  talking  rapidly 
and  confusedly. 

JAB'BER-ING,  n.    Confused  talk  or  prating. 

JAB'BER-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  confused  or  jabbering 
manner. 

JAB'BER-MENT,  7i.     Idle  prate.     [Obs.]       Milton. 

JAB'I-RU,  n.  A  genus  of  grallatory  or  wading  birds, 
the  Mycteria  of  Linnteus.  Its  habits  are  entirely  the 
same  with  those  of  the  stork.  P.  Cyc. 

JAC'A-MAR,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  brilliant  birds,  (Gal- 
bula,)  allied  to  the  kingfi.-h,  rs,  but  diU'enng  from  them 
in  the  form  of  their  beak  and  feet.  Their  plumage 
has  a  metallic  luster  which  it  is  impossible  to  imitate 
by  art.    They  are  found  in  tropical  climates.  Cuvier. 

JA'CENT,  a.     [L.  jacens,jaceo,  to  lie.] 

Lying  at  length.  Wotton. 

JA'CINTH,  7i.  [A  different  orthography  of  Hyacinth.] 
A  species  of  pellucid  gems.  [See  Hyacinth.] 
Rev.  xxi. 

JACK,  n.  *  [zeku,  in  Ethiopic,  is  the  pronoun  he  or 
she.] 

1.  A  nickname  or  diminutive  of  John,  used  as  a 
general  term  of  contempt  for  any  saucy  or  paltry 
fellow.  Johnson. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  that  supplies  the 
place  of  a  boy ;  an  instrument  to  pull  off  boots. 

Watts. 

3.  A  portable  machine  for  raising  great  weights 
through  a  small  space.  HcberU 

4.  An  engine  to  turn  a  spit ;  as,  a  kitchen  jack ;  a 
smoke  jack. 

5.  A  young  pike.  Mortimer. 

6.  A  coat  of  mail.  [Sp.  xaco,  zaqueta.]    Hayward. 

7.  A  pitcher  of  waxed  leather.  Dryden. 

8.  A  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the 
bowlers. 

9.  Part  of  a  musical  instrument  called  a  virginal. 

Bacon. 

10.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the  ass. 
[Arm.  ozach,  a  husband.]  Arbuthnot. 

11.  A  horse  or  wooden  frame  on  which  wood  or 
timber  is  sawed.  Ainsworth. 

*12.  In  sea  language,  a  flag,  ensign,  or  colors,  dis- 
played from  a  staff  on  the  end  of  a.bowsprit. 

Mar.  Diet. 
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I-TIN'ER-AN-CY,  71.    A  passing  from  place  to  place. 
H.  More. 
I-TIN'ER-ANT,  a.     [L.  iter,  a  way  or  journey.] 

Passing  or  traveling  about  a  country ;  wandering : 

not  settled  ;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher. 

I-TIN'ER-ANT,  n.    One  who  travels  from  place  to 

place,  particularly  a  preacher ;  one  who  is  unsettled. 

I-TIN'ER-ANT-LY,  adv.    In  an  unsettled  or  wander- 


I-TIN'ER-A-RY,  n.    [Fr.  itineraire ;  Low  L. 
um,  from  iter,  a  going.] 

An  account  of  travels,  or  of  places  and  their  dis- 
tances ;  as,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

I-T1N'ER-A-RY,  a.  Traveling  ;  passing  from  place 
to  place,  or  done  on  a  journey.  Bacon. 

I-TIN'ER-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  iter,  a  going ;  Low  L.  itin- 
ero.] 

To  travel  from  place  to  place,  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching,  lecturing,  &c. ;  to  wander 
without  a  settled  habitation. 

IT-SELF',  pron.  [it  and  self.]  The  neutral,  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  or  substitute  applied  to  things.  The 
thing  is  good  in  itself;  it  stands  by  itself. 


Borrowing  of  forcignere,  in  itself,  makea  ) 


kingdom  rich 
Locke. 


IT'TRI-A,   )  n.    A  non-acid  compound  of  the  metal 
YT'TRI-A,  j      Ittrium  or  Yttrium  with  oxygen. 
IT'TRI-UM,  71.     Better  written  Yttrium,  unless  yttria 
should  be  written  ittria.    A  brittle  metal  of  a  scaly 
texture,  a  grayish-black  color,  and  a  perfectly  metal- 
lic luster.    Its  oxyd,  called  ittria  or  yttria,  was  dis- 


J. 


13.  In  Yorkshire,  half  a  pint.     Grose.    A  quarter 
of  a  pint.  f'gge. 

*14.  In  mechanics,  a  machine  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights.  Brande. 

15.  In  botany,  the  Tsjaca  or  ATtocarpus  integrifolia, 
a  species  of  the  bread-fruit-tree.  Brande. 

16.  A  term  often  applied  to  seafaring  men. 

Jack  at  all  trades  ;  a  person  who  can  turn  his  hand 
to  any  kind  of  business. 

Jack  by  the  hedge  ,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Erysimum, 
that  grows  under  hedges.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Jack  in  a  box  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ilernandia. 

2.  A  large  wooden  male  screw  turning  in  a  female 
one.  Mar.  Diet. 

Jack  with  a  lantern  ;  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  meteor  that 
appears  in  low,  moist  lands. 

Jack  of  the  clock-house  ;  a  little  man  that  strikes  the 
quarters  in  a  clock. 
JACK-A-DAN'DY,  n.      A  little  foppish,  impertinent 

fellow. 
JACK'AL,  7i.*  [Sp.  chacal ;  Turk,  chical.] 

An'animal  of  the  genus  Canis,  resembling  a  dog 
and  a  fox  ;  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  preys  on 
poultry  and  other  small  animals,  and  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  on  the  hold  of  battle.  It  is  the  Canis  au- 
reus of  Linnaeus.  Encyc.  Cyc. 
JACK'A-LENT,  n.  Originally,  a  sort  of  puppet  thrown 
at  in  Lent,  like  Shrovetide  cocks.  Hence,  a  boy,  in 
ridicule.  Shah.  Todd. 
JACK'A-NAPES,  71.     [  jack  and  ape.]     A  monkey  ;  an 

2.  A  coxcomb  ;  an  impertinent  fellow.  [ape. 

A  young  upstart  Jackanapei.  Arbuthnot. 

JACK'-ARCH,  71.  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one 
brick.  Buchanan. 

JACK'ASS,  n.    The  male  of  the  ass. 
2.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

JACK'-BLOCK,  n.  A  block  used  in  sending  top-gal- 
lant-masts up  and  down.  Dana. 

JACK'-BOOTS,  7i.  pi.  [See  Jack,  No.  6.]*  Large  boots 
reaching  above  the  knee,  and  serving  to  protect  the 
leg.  a  Spectator. 

JACK'DAW,  7i.  [jack  and  daw.]  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Corvus','  thievish  and  mischievous  to  the  farmer. 

Encyc. 

JACK'ET,  71.  [Sp.  zaqueta,  a  short,  loose  coat ;  xaco, 
a  short  jacket ;  xaquetilla,  a  jacket ;  Fr.  jaquctte ; 
Basque,  jacaya.] 

A  short,  close  garment,  worn  by  males,  extending 
downward  to  the  hips  ;  a  short  coat. 

JACK'ET-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  jacket. 

JACK'-FLAG,  7i.  A  flag  hoisted  at  the  spritsail  top- 
mast-head. Encyc. 

JACK'-KETCH,  n.  In  England,  a  public  executioner 
or  hangman. 

JACK'KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  7t.  A  large,  strong  clasp-knife 
for  the  pocket. 

JACK'-PLANE,  n.    A  plane  about  eighteen   inches 


andrew  ;  a  buffoor 


Sweden. 
I'VO-RY,  7i.     [Fr.  ivoire;  It.  avorio  ;  L.  ebur.] 

The  tusk  of  an  elephant,  a  hard,  solid,  fine-grained 
substance,  of  a  fine  white  color.  This  tooth  is  some- 
times six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  hollow  from  the 
base  to  a  certain  hight,  and  filled  with  a  compact, 
medullary  substance,  seeming  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  glands.  The  ivory  of  Ceylon  is  not  so 
liable  to  become  yellow  in  wearing,  and  hence  is 
preferred  to  that  of  Guinea.  Encyc. 

The  name  ivory  is  also  given  to  the  tusks  or  teeth  of 

certain  other  animals,  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  &x.  Ore. 

I'VO-RY,  a.     Consisting  of  ivory  ;  made  of  ivory  ;  as, 

an  ivory  comb. 

2.  White,  hard,  or  smooth,  like  ivory. 

I'VO-RY-BLACK,  n.    A  kind  of  charcoal  in  powder, 

made  bv  charring  ivory  or  bones.  Dana. 

I'VO-RY-NUT,  7i.  The  nut  of  a  species  of  palm, 
(the  Phytelephas  macrocarpa,)  often  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  consisting  of  a  close-grained  and  very 
hard  substance,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in  texture 
and  color,  and  often  wrought  into  ornamental  work. 
I'VY,  7i.     [Sax.  ifig;  G.  e]>hcu.]  [SiUiman. 

An  epiphytic  plant  of  the  genus  Hedera,  which 
creeps  along  the  ground,  or,  if  it  finds  support,  rises 
on  trees  or  buildings,  climbing  to  a  great  hight. 

Direct  the  clasping  iui/  where  to  climb.  Milton. 

VWl-ED  '  \  P,vid>)  "•    Overgrown  with  ivy.     Warton. 
I'VY-MAN'TL£D,  a.    Covered  with  ivy. 


JACK'-SAUCE,  7i.    A  saucy  fellow 

JACK'SMITH,  n.  A  smith  who  makes  jacks  for  the 
chimney. 

JACO-BIN,  71.  [So  named  from  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  the  monastery  of  the  monks  called  Jaco- 
bines.] 

The  Jacobins,  in  France,  during  the  revolution  of 
1789,  were  a  society  of  violent  revolutionists,  who 
held  secret  meetings  in  which  measures  were  concert- 
ed to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Hence,  a  Jacobin  is  the  member  of  a  club,  or  oth- 
er person,  who  opposes  government  in  a  secret  and 
unlawful  manner,  or  by  violent  means  ;  a  turbulent 
demagogue. 

J  U"'  >  IUN,  a.     The  same  as  Jacobinical. 

JACO-BIN,   n.    A    monk  of  the   order  of  Domini- 
cans. 
2.  A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft.  Ainsworth. 

JAC-O-lilN'ie,  j  a.     Resembling  the  Jacobins  of 

JAC-O-BIN'IC-AL,  )  France  ;  turbulent  ;  discon- 
tented with  government ;  holding  democratic  prin- 


nles. 


resembling 


JAC-O-BIN'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a 
the  Jacobins. 

JACO-BIN-ISM,7i.  Jacobinic  principles ;  unreasona- 
ble or  violent  opposition  to  legitimate  government ; 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  or  change  government  by 
secret  cabals  or  irregular  means  ;  popular  turbu- 
lence. 

JACO-BIN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  taint  with  Jacobinism. 

JACO-BIN-IZ-.ED,  pp.    Tainted  with  Jacobinism. 

JACO-BIN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Infecting  with  Jacobinic 
principles. 

JACO-IUN-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  Jacobins. 

JACO-BITE,  71.  [from  Jacobus,  James.]  A  partisan 
or  adherent  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  after  he 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants  ;  of 
course,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  in  fa- 
vor of  William  and  Mary.  Bolingbrokc. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  na- 
ture ;  so  named  from  Jacob  Baradzi,  their  distin- 
guished leader,  in  the  sixth  century.      Murdock. 

JACO-BITE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  partisans  of 
James  II. 

JAC-O-BIT'IC-AL,  a.    Belongine  to  the  Jacobites. 

JACO-BIT-ISM,  7t.  The  principles  of  the  partisans 
of  James  II.  Mason. 

JA'COB'S-LAD'DER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Smi- 
lax.  Deivey's  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  In  naval  affairs,  a  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps 
for  going  aloft.  Brando. 

JA'COU'S-STAFF,  ti.    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

2.  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger. 

3.  A  cross-staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe.       Johnson. 
JA-CO'BUS,  ti.     [L.  Jacobus,  James.]     A  gold  coin, 

value  twenty-five  shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  L'Estrange. 

JAC'O-NET,  71.  A  light,  soft  muslin,  of  an  open  tex- 
ture, used  for  dresses,  neckcloths,  &c. 
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JAI 

JA€-QXFARD',  (jak-kard',)  n.  An  appendage  to  a 
loom,  for  weaving  figured  goods,  botli  silk  and  cot- 
ton.    It  has  also  b.rn  applied  to  carpets. 

JAC'TAN-CY,  «.     [L.  jactantia.] 
A  boasting.     LJVot  used.] 

JAC-TI-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  jactito,  jacto.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  Jactation,  L.  jactatio.] 

1.  A  tossing  of  the  body  ;  restlessness.     Harvey. 

2.  Vain  boasting. 

3.  A  term  in  the  canon  law  for  a  false  pretension 
to  marriage.  Johnson. 

JAC'U-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  jocular.] 
To  dart. 

JAC-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  action  of  darting,  throwing, 
or  launching,  as  missive  weapons.  Milton. 

JAe  T;  La-TOR,  n.  The  shooting-fish,  a  species  of 
Chii-todon,  found  in  hot  climates.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, which  it  procures  by  shooting  or  ejecting  a 
drop  of  water  through  its  tubular  snout  with  such 
precision  as  to  disable  its  prey  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  the  water.  P.  Cue. 

JACU.-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Darting  or  throwing  out  sud- 
denly, or  suddenly  thrown  out ;  uttered  in  short  sen- 
tences.    [See  Ejaculatory.] 

JADE,  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.  Q,\x.  Sp.  jadear,  to 
pant.] 

1.  A  mean  or  poor  horse  ;  a  tired  horse  ;  a  worth- 
less nag. 

Tired  as  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sidney. 

2.  A  mean  woman ;  a  word  of  contempt,  noting 
sometimes  age,  but  generally  vice.  Johnson. 

She  shines  ihe  first  of  battered  jades.  Suti/t. 

3.  A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

Addison. 

JADE,  n.  A  mineral,  called  also  Nephrite,  or  Ne- 
phritic Stone,  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  te- 
nacity, of  a  color  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  resinous 
or  oily  aspect  when  polished.  It  is  fusible  into  a 
glass  or  enamel.  It  is  usually  found  in  connection 
with  talcose  rocks.  Werner.    Jameson.     Dana. 

JADE,  v.  t.  f  To  tire  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  weary  with  hard 
service  ;  as,  to  jade  a  horse. 

2.  To  weary  with  attention  or  study  ;  to  tire. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  is  very 
hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again.  Locke. 

3.  To  harass ;  to  crush.  Shak. 

4.  To  tire  or  wear  out  in  mean  offices ;  as,  a  jaded 
groom.  Shak. 

5.  To  ride  ;  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

JADE,  v.  i.     To  become  weary ;  to  lose  spirit ;  to 


They  are  promising 


i  the  beginning,  but  they  fail,  and  jade,  and 


JaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Tired ;  wearied  ;  fatigued ;  har- 
assed. 

JaD'ER-Y,  n.    The  tricks  of  a  jade.  Beaum. 

JaD'ING,  ppr.     Tiring;  wearying;  harassing. 

JaD'ISH,  a.    Vicious;  bad  ;  like  a  jade;  applied  to  a 
horse. 
2.  Unchaste  ;  applied  to  a  woman.     L'Estrange. 

JAG,  n.    [Sp.  taga,  a  load  packed  on  the  back  part  of 
a  carriage.     Q.U.] 
A  small  load.  Forby. 

[Local  in  England,  sometimes  used  in  America. 
See  also  Jagg.] 

JAGG,  v.  t.  [perhaps  G.  zacken,  a  tooth ;  a  prong ;  to 
indent ;  Sw.  tagg,  a  sharp  point.] 

To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw. 

JAGG, )  n.    A  notch  ;  a  ragged  protuberance  ;  a  den- 

JAG,    j     ticulation.    In  botany,  a  cleft  or  division. 
Martyn. 

JAG'GED,  pp.    Notched  ;  uneven. 

2.  a.  Having  notches  or  teeth  ;    cleft ;    divided ; 
laciniate  ;  as,  jagged  leaves. 

JAG'GED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  denticulated ; 
unevenness.  Peacham. 

JAG'GER,  n.  AJbrass  wheel  for  cutting  cakes.  [See 
Jagging-Iron.]  Encyc.  Dom.  Ec. 

JAG'GER-Y,  n.  In  India,  dark,  coarse  sugar  made  of 
the  juice  of  palms.  Malcom. 

JAG'GING,  ppr.  Notching;  cutting  into  teeth ;  di- 
viding. 

JAG'GING-I-RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.  A  brass  wheel  with  a 
notched  or  jagged  edge  for  cutting  cakes  or  pastry 
into  ornamental  figures. 

JAG'GY,  a.    Set  with  teeth ;  denticulated  ;  uneven. 
Addison. 

JAG'  HIRE,  (jag'ger,)  n.  A  district  of  land,  or  the  prod- 
uct thereof,  assigned  by  the  East  Indian  govern- 
ment to  an  individual,  commonly  for  the  support  of 
some  public  establishment,  particularly  of  a  military 
nature.  Malcom. 

JAG'HIRE-DAR,  n.    A  person  holding  a  jaghire. 

JAG-U,-AR',n.*The  American  tiger,  or  ounce  of  Brazil, 
(the  Fclis  onca,)  a  large  and  ferocious  animal  of  South 
America.  P.  Cyc. 

JAH,  n   [Hen.  n\]    Jehovah. 

JaIL,  n.  [Fr.  gcule;  Arm.  geol  or  jol;  Sp.  jaula,  a 
cage,  a  cell.  Sometimes  written  very  improperly 
Gaol,  and  as  improperly  pronounced  Gole.] 


JAN 


A  prison  ;  a  building  or  place  for  the  confi 

of  persons  arrested  for  debt  or  for  crime,  and  held  in 

the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
JAIL'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.  A  prisoner  ;  one  who  has  been 

confined  in  prison. 
JAIL'ER,  n.    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
JAIL'-Fk-VER,  7t.  A  dangerous  and  often  fatal  fever, 

generated   in  jails  and  other  places  crowded  with 

people. 
JAKES,  n.     [Clu.  L.  jacio,  to  throw.] 

A  house  of  office  or  back-house  ;  a  privy.      Swift. 
JAL'AP,  7i.     [Port,  jalapa  ;    Fr.  jalap  ;  Sp.  xalapa  ;   so 

called  from  Xalapa,  a  province  in  Mexico,  whence  it 

is  imported. 
The  root  of  a  plant,  a  species  of  Convolvulus.     It 

is  brought  in  thin  transverse  slices,  and  also  whole,  of 

an  oval  shape,  hard,  solid,  and   heavy.     It  has  little 

or  no  taste  or  smell,  but  is  much  used  in  powder  as  a 

cathartic.  Cyc. 

JAL'A-PIN,  7i.  A  vegetable  proximate  principle  of  the 

officinal  Jalap. 
JAM,  7i.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and 

water. 
2.  A  kind  of  frock  for  children. 
JAM,  v.  t.  [Russ.  jem,  a  press ;  jmu,  to  press.] 

1.  To  press ;  to  crowd ;  to  squeeze  tight ;  to 
wedge  in. 

2.  In  England,  to  tread  hard  or  make  firm  by  tread- 
in  g,  as  land  by  cattle.  Grose. 

JAM,     )  n.  Among  the  lead  miners  of  Mendip,  a  thick 
JAMB,  j    bed  of  stone,  which  hinders  them  when  pur- 
suing the  veins  of  ore.  Cyc. 
JA-Ma'CI-NA,  )  re.      [from  Jamaica.]      An    alkaloid 
JA-MaI'CIN,    J      obtained  from  the  Andira  inermis, 

or  cabbage-bark-tree  of  the  West  Indies. 
JA-MAI'€A  PEP'PER.     See  Allspice. 
JAMB,  (jam,)  71.     [Fr.  jambe,  a  leg  ;  jambes  dc  force,  a 
corbel  or  pier ;  It.  gainba,  a  leg ;  gambo,  a  stem  or 
stalk.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  supporter  ;  the  side-piece  or 
post  of  a  door ;  the  side-piece  of  a  fireplace. 

2.  A  pillar  to  support  the  superior  part  of  a  build- 
ing. Elmes. 

JAM-BEE',  n.    A  name  formerly  given  to  a  fashiona- 
ble cane.  Taller. 
JAM'BEUX,  (zham'boo,)  n.     [Supra.]     Armor  for  the 

legs.     [  Obs.)  Dry  den. 

JAM'MED,  (jamd,)  pp.     Pressed;  crowded. 
JA'ME-SON-iTE,  71.     [from  Prof.  Jameson.]     A  steel- 
gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead. 
JAM'MING,  ppr.     Pressing;  crowding;  wedging  in. 
JANE,  n.     A  coin   of  Genoa.      [See    Jean.] 

Spenser 
2.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.     See  Jean. 
JAN"GLE,  (jang'gl,)  v.  i.     [G.  lanken.] 

To  quarrel  in  words ;  to  altercate ;  to  bicker ;  to 
wrangle.  Shak. 

JAN"GLE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  untunably  or  dis- 
cordantly. 

E'er  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes.  Prior. 

JAN"GLE,  (jang'gl,)  71.  [Old  Fr.  jangle.]  Prate; 
babble  ;  discordant  sound  ;  contention.        Milton. 

JAN"GLER,  7i.     A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 

JAN"GLING,  ppr.  Wrangling;  quarreling;  sounding 
discordantly. 

JAN"GLING,  71.    A  noisy  dispute ;  a  wrangling. 

JAN'I-TOR,  71.     [L.]     A  door-keeper ;  a  porter. 

Warton. 

JAN-I-Za'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Janizaries,  or 
their  government.  Burke. 

JAN'I-ZA-RY,7i.  [Turkish,  yeniskeri ;  yeni  and  askari, 
new  troops.     Eton.] 

A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot-guards.  The  Jani- 
zaries were  a  body  of  infantry,  and  reputed  the 
grand  seignor's  guards.  They  became  turbulent, 
and,  rising  in  arms  against  the  sultan,  were  attacked, 
defeated,  and  destroyed  in  Constantinople,  in  June, 
1826. 

JAN'NOCK,  ?i.     Oat-bread.     [Local] 

JAN'SEN-ISM,  71.  The  doctrine  of  Jansen  in  regard 
to  free  will  and  grace. 

JAN'SEN-IST,  71.  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  who 
denied  free  will,  and  held  to  irresistible  grace  and 
limited  atonement.  Encyc.  Am. 

JANT.     See  Jaunt. 

JANT'I-LY,  adv.  [from  janty.]  Briskly;  airily; 
gayly- 

JANT'I-NESS,  71.    Airiness  ;  flutter  ;  briskness. 

JANT'Y,  a.  [Fr.  gentil.]  Airy ;  showy  ;  fluttering  ; 
finical.  Hobbes. 

JAN'lJ-A-RY,  71.  [Ir.  gionbhar,  or  gionvar ;  Rasa, 
genvar ;  Fr.  Janvier ;  It.  gennaio  ;  Sp.  enero ;  Port. 
Janeiro ;  L.  januarius.  It  is  evident,  from  the  Irish 
and  Russian  words,  that  the  first  syllable  of  January 
is  from  the  root  of  L.  geno,  to  beget,  Eng.  to  begin, 
Sax.  aginnan.  Var  is  said  to  signify  a  revolution. 
January  then  signifies  the  beginning,  or  first  month. 
./otitis  is  probably  from  the  same  root.] 


was  considered  the  first  month.    January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  introduced  by  Nuraa  Pompilius.     Encyc. 


JAS 

JA'NUS,  71.  [JU]  A  Latin  deity,  represented  with 
two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions.  His  tem- 
ple, at  Rome,  was  never  closed  except  in  a  time  of 
universal  peace. 

JA-PAN',  71.     [from  the  country  in  Asia,  so  called.] 
This  name  is  given  to  work  varnished  and  figured 
in  the  manner  practiced  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 
Encyc.     Cyc. 

JA-PAN'-EARTH,  (-urth,)  n.  Catechu,  a  dry,  brown 
extract  obtained  by  decoction  and  evaporation  from 
the  Acacia  Catechu.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tannin 
combined  with  a  peculiar  species  of  extractive. 

77lO771S07t. 

JA-PAN',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard, 
brilliant  varnish,  an  art  derived  from  the  Japanese. 

2.  To  black   and   gloss,  as  in  blacking  shoes   or 
boots.  Oay. 

JAP-A-NeSE',  0.  Pertaining  to  Japan  or  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

JAP-A-NeSE',  71.  A  native  of  Japan ;  or  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants. 

JA-PAN'NED,  pp.  or  a.  Varnished  in  a  particular 
manner. 

JA-PAN'NER,  71.    One  who  varnishes  in  the  manner 
of  the  Japanese,  or  one  skilled  in  the  art. 
2.  A  shoe-blacker.  Pope. 

JA-PAN'NING,  ppr.  Varnishing  in  the  manner  of 
the  Japanese  ;  giving  a  glossy,  brilliant  surface. 

JA-PAN'NING,  71.  The  art  of  varnishing  and  draw- 
ing figures  on  wood  or  other  material,  in  the  manner 
practiced  by  the  Japanese. 

JAPE,  v.  i.     [Ice.  geipa.]  Encyc. 

To  jest.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

JAPE,  v.  t.    [Sax.  geap,  deceitful.] 

To  cheat.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

JAPE,  71.     A  jest ;  a  trick.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

JAP'ER,  71.     A  jester.     [Obs.] 

JA-PHET'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Japheth,  the  eldest  son 
of  Noah  ;  as,  the  Japhetic  nations,  which  people  the 
north  of  Asia  and  all  Europe  ;  Japhetic  languages. 

JAP'U.,  71.     A  bird  of  Brazil  that  suspends  its  nest. 

JAR,  v.  i.  To  strike  together  with  a  short  rattle  or 
tremulous  sound  ;  to  strike  untunably  or  harshly  ;  to 
strike  discordantly  ;  as,  a  jarring  sound. 

A  string  may  Jar  in  the  best  master's  hand.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  interfere ;  to  act  in  opposition ;  to 


For  orders  and  drones 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

3.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute ;  to  clash  in  words. 

Drijden. 

4.  To  vibrate  regularly  ;  to  repeat  the  same  sound. 

Shak. 
JAR,  v.  t.    To  shake  ;  to  cause  to  tremble ;  to  cause  a 

short,  tremulous  motion  in  a  thing. 
JAR,  71.    A  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ;  a  shake ;  as,  a 

trembling  jar.  Holder. 

2.  A  harsh  sound  ;  discord. 

3.  Clash  of  interest  or  opinions ;    collision ;    dis- 
cord ;  debate. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar.  Spenser. 

4.  The  state  of  a  door  half  open,  or  ready  to  move 
and  strike  the  post.  Swift. 

5.  Repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.  Shak. 

JAR,  71.     [Sp.  jarra  ;  jarro  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  giarro.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  n  large  belly  and  broad  mouth, 
made  of  earth  or  glass ;  as,  a  jar  of  honey. 

Dryden. 
We  say,  an  electrical  battery  of  nine  jars. 

2.  A  certain  measure  ;  as,  a  jar  of  oil. 
JAR-A-RAC'A,  n,    A  species  of  serpent  in  America, 

seldom  exceeding  18  inches  in  lentith,  having  promi- 
nent veins  on  its  head,  and  of  a  dusky,  brownish  color, 
variegated  with  red  and  black  spots.  It  is  very  poi- 
sonous. Cyc. 

JAV'EL^'  i  "■  '•  To  bemire-  [JV""t  in  use-l  Spenser. 
JARDES,  (jardz,)  71.     [Fr.]     Callous  tumors   on  the 

legs  of  a  horse,  below  the  bend  of  the  ham  on  the 

outside.  Far.  Diet. 

JAR'GLE,  (j'ar'gl,)  v.  i.    To    emit  a  harsh   or  shrill 

sound.     [jYot  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

JAR'GON,  71.     [Fr.  jargon;   It.  gergo,  g  erg  one ;   Sp. 

xerga,  jargon,  and  coarse  frieze,  serge.] 

1.  Confused,  unintelligible  talk  or  language ;  gab- 
ble ;  gibberish ;  cant. 

Alt  jargon  of  the  schools.  Prior. 

2.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  zircon,  which  see. 
JAR-GO-NELLE',  (jar-go-nel',)  71.    A  variety  of  pear 
JAR-GON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  mineral  jargon. 
JAR'R-ED,  (j'ird,)  pp.  from  Jar.     Shaken. 
JAR'RING,   ppr.  or  a.     Shaking;    making  a  harsh 

sound  ;  discordant. 
JAR'RING,  71.    A  shaking ;  discord  ;  dispute ;  collision. 

JAR'RING-LY,   adv.      Shaking  discordantly. 

JA'SEY,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  wig,  and 
even  for  a  head  of  bushy  hair ;  as  if  composed  of 
Jersey  yarn,  of  which  jaiy  is  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion. Forby.' 

JAS'HAWK,  n.  A  young  hawk ;  a  contraction  of 
Etas-hawk.  Booth, 
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JAS'MIN,  n.     [Fr  jasmin ;  Sp.  jazmin  ;  It.  gelsomino. 
5 
The  Ar.  is  *.a«1  t  yasimon.    It  is  sometimes  written 

in  English  Jessamine.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Jasminum,  bearing  beautiful  flowers.  The  common 
white  jasmin. is  a  climbing  shrub,  rising  on  supports 
15  or  20  feet  high.  The  name  is  also  given  to  sev- 
eral plants  of  different  genera;  as,  the  Arabian  Jas- 
min, of  the  genus  Nyctarthes  ;  the  Bastard  Jasmin, 
of  the  genus  Ostium,  a?,.i  also  of  the  genus  Lycium  ; 
the  Persian  Jasmin,  of  the  genus  Syringa;  the  Red 
Jasmin,  of  the  gemu  Plumi-ria  ;  the  Scarlet  and  YtV- 
loa  Jasmin,  of  the  genus  Eignonia,  and  Gelseminum. 
Encyc. 

JAS'PA-€HATE,  n.    A  name  anciently  given  to  some 
varieties  of  agate  jasper.  Cyc 

JAS'PER,  re.     [Fr.  jaipe  ;  L.  iaspis  ;  Gr.  laatne  ;  It.  di- 


aspro ;  Ar.  t_J«./*>  J  yasfon ;  Heb.  ns»\] 

An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quartz,  of  red,  yellow, 
and  also  of  some  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a  smooth 
surface.  It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for 
vases,  seals,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  When  the  colors  are 
in  stripes  or  bands,  it  is  called  striped  jasper.  The 
Egyptian  pebble  is  a  brownish-yellow  jasper. 

Dana. 
JAS'PER-A-TED,  a.     Mixed  with  jasper;  containing 

particles  of  jasper  ;  as,  jaspcrateil  agate.    Fourcroy. 
JAS'PER-Y,  a.     Having  ; lie  qualities  of  jasper. 
JAS-PID'E-AN,    )  a.     Like  jasper  ;  consisting  of  jas- 
JAS-PID'E-OUS,  \     per,  or  partaking  of  jasper. 

Kirwan. 
JAS'POID,  a.    [Fr.  jaspe,  and  Gr.  eidoj.] 

Resembling  jasper.  Percival's  Geol. 

JAS'PO-NYX,  re.     The  purest  horn-colored  onyx,  with 

beautiful  green  zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter 

of  the  finest  jaspers.     [Obs.]  Encyc. 

JAUNCE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  jancer.] 

To  jolt  or  shake  ;  the  same  as  Jounce,  which  see. 
[Obs.]  Shalt. 

JAUN'DICE,  re.      [Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune,   yellow. 
See  Yellow.] 

A  disease,  in  its  most  common  form,  characterized 
by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine;  white- 
ness of  the  discharges  from  the  intestines ;  uneasi- 
ness, referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  languor  and  lassitude. 
JAUN'DIC-£D,  (jin'dist,)  a.     Affected  with  the  jaun- 
dice. 
2.  Prejudiced  ;  seeing  with  discolored  organs. 
JAUNT,  v.  i.    [In  Fi.jante  is  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  original  root  signified,  ejobably,  to  extend  or  to 
run,  to  ramble.] 
To  ramble  here  and  the'  -■ ;  to  make  an  excursion. 


JAV'EL,  v.  t.  To  wet  n  bemire ;  and,  as  a  noun,  a 
wandering  or  dirty  fel'  av.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

JAVE'LIN,  (jav'lin,)  n  [Fr.  javcline  ;  It.  giavellotto  ; 
Sp.jabaJina,  Die  I'ein  ,le  of  '.lie  wild  boar,  and  a  jave- 
lin,from  jabali,  a  vnhl  boar.] 

A  sort  of  spear  itbout  live  feet  and  a  half  long,  the 
shaft  of  which  was  of  wood,  but  pointed  with  steel; 
used  by  horse  jr  foot.  Every  Roman  soldier  carried 
seven  javelins. 

JAW,  re.  [Fr.joue,  the  cheek.  It  coincides  in  origin 
With  chaw,  rhne,  Ann.  jn<i::a,  to  chew  ;  javed  or  gaved, 
',  jaw.  In  old  authors,  jaw  is  written  chaw.  It  be- 
longs to  Class  Cg.     See  Chaw  and  Chew.] 

1.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed.  They  resemble  a  horse-shoe.  In  most  ani- 
mals, the  under  jaw  only  is  movable. 

2.  The  mouth. 

3.  In  vulgar  language,  scolding,  wrangling,  abu- 
sive clamor. 

JAW,  v.  i.  To  scold  ;  to  clamor.  [  Vulgar.] 
JAW,  v.  t.  To  abuse  by  scolding.  [Vulgar.] 
JAW-BONE,  re.    The  bone  of  the  jaw,  containing 

'the  teeth. 
JAWED,  a.    Denoting  the  appearance  of  the  jaws. 
2.  Having  jaws.  [Skelton. 

JAW-FALL,  ft.  [jaw  and  fall.]  Depression  of  the 
'jaw  ;  figuratively,  depression  of  spirits.  M.  Griffith. 
JAW'-FALL-£Nj  a.  Depressed  in  spirits  ;  dejected. 
JAWING,  ppr.  Abusing;  scolding. 
JAWN,  v.  i.  To  yawn.  [Not  in  use.]  [See  Yawn.] 
JAW'Y,  a.     Relating  to  the  jaws.  Gaytan. 

JaY,  re.     [Fr.  geai;  Sp.  gtiyo.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus.  The  European  jay, 
(the  Corvus  glandarius,)  is  of  a  wine  buff  color,  i.  e. 
a  mixture  of  yellow,  red,  and   brown,  melted  into 


Jay,  or  Blue  Jay,  (the  Corvus  eristalus,)  is  a  much 
more  beautiful  bird,  of  very  brilliant  plumage,  and 
ornamented  with  a  crest  of  light  blue  or  purple  feath- 
ers, which  he  can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure. 

Partington. 


JEG 

JAY'ET.     See  Jet. 

Ja'ZEL,  re.    A  gem  of  an  azure-blue  color.     [Qu.  Sp. 

ami,  corrupted.]     [JVot  used.] 
JAZ'ER-ANT,  re.    A  frock  of  twisted  or  linked  mail, 

without  sleeves,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  hauberk. 
JEAL'OUS,  (jel'us,)  a.t  [Fr.  jaloux ;  It.  geloso.     The 

Spanish  use  icioso,  from  zelo,  zeal ;  but  the  Italian 

word  seems  to  be  of  distinct  origin  from  zeal,  and  to 

belong  to  Class  Gl.J 

1.  Suspicious;  apprehensive  of  rivalship  ;  uneasy 
through  fear  that  another  has  withdrawn  or  may 
withdraw  from  one  the  affections  of  a  person  he 
loves,  or  enjoy  some  good  which  he  desires  to  obtain  ; 
followed  by  of,  and  applied  both  to  the  object  of  love 
and  to  the  rival.  We  say,  a  young  man  is  jealous  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  or  jealous  o/his  rival ;  a  man  is 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  u/her  husband. 

2.  Suspicious  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  affection  or 
respect  of  others,  or  that  another  is  more  loved  and 
respected  than  ourselves. 

3.  Emulous  ;  full  of  competition.  Dryden. 

4.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of;  concerned 
for  the  character  of. 

1  -have  been  very  jealous  fir  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  —  1  Kings 


I  am  jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  Jealousy.  —  2  Cor.  xl. 
6.  Suspiciously  fearful. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 

Renders  os  jealous,  ami  d-.sir.iys  our  peace.  Waller. 

JEAL'OUS-LY,  (jel'us-ly,)  adv.  With  jealousy  or 
suspicion;  emulously;  with  suspicious  fear,  vigi- 
lance, or  caution. 

JEAL'OUS-N  ESS,  ( jel'us-ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
jealous;  suspicion;  suspicious  vigilance. 

King  Charles. 

JEAL'OTJS-Y,  (jel'us-y,)  n.  [Fr.  jalousie  ;  It.  gclosia.] 
1.  That  passion  or  peculiar  uneasiness  which 
arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival  may  rob  us  of  the 
affection  of  one  whom  we  love,  or  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  already  done  it ;  or  it  is  the  uneasiness  which 
arises  from  the  fear  that  another  does  or  will  enjoy 
some  advantage  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  A 
man's  jealousy  is  excited  by  the  attentions  of  a  rival 
to  his  favorite  lady;  a  woman's  jealousy  is  roused  by 
her  husband's  attentions  1. 1  another  woman;  the  can- 
didate for  office  manifests  a  jealousy  of  others  who 
seek  the  same  office  ;  the  jealousy  of  a  student  is 
awakened  by  the  apprehension  that  his  fellow  will 
bear  away  the  palm  of  praise.  In  short,  jealousy  is 
awakened  by  whatever  may  exalt  others,  or  give 
them  pleasures  and  advantages  which  we  desire  for 
ourselves.  Jni/oiisij  is  nearly  allied  to  envy;  for  jeal- 
ousy, before  a  good  is  lost  by  ourselves,  is  converted 
into  envy,  after  it  is  obtained  by  others. 


Ratnbler. 

2.  Suspicious  fear  or  apprehension.       Clarendon. 

3.  Suspicions  caution  or  vigilance  ;  an  earnest  con- 
cern or  solicitude  for  the  welfare  or  honor  of  others. 
Such  was  Paul's  godly  jealousy  for  the  Corinthians. 

4.  Indignation.  God's  jealousy  signifies  his  con- 
cern for  his  own  character  and  government,  with  a 
holy  indignation  against  those  who  violate  his  laws, 
ami  offend  against  his  majesty.     Ps.  lxxix. 

JEAN,  (jane,)  re.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.  Satin  jean 
is  woven  smooth  and  glossy,  after  the  manner  of 
satin. 

JeARS,  re.  pi.  In  sea-language,  an  assemblage  of 
tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship  are 
hoisted  or  lowered.  Hoisting  is  called  swaying,  and 
lowering  is  called  striking.  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  Jeers  or  Gears.    [See  Gear.]     Mar.  Diet. 

JEAT,  n.  A  fossil  of  a  fine  black  color.  [Obs.]  [See 
Jet.]  Ash. 

JEER,  v.  i.  [G.  schercn,  to  rail  at,  to  jeer,  to  shear,  to 
shave,  D.  scheeren,  I  fan.  skierer,  Sw.  skdra,  Gr.  ki  tpto, 
without  a  prefix.  These  all  seem  to  be  of  one  family, 
Class  Gr.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  rub,  or 
to  cut  by  rubbing  ;  and  we  use  rub  in  a  like  sense ; 
a  dry  rub,  is  a  keen,  cutting,  sarcastic  remark.] 

To  utter  severe,  sarcastic  reflections  ;  to  scoff;  to 
deride;  to  flout;  to  make  a  mock  of;  as,  to  jeer  at 
one  in  sport.  Herbert. 

JEER,!-.  f,f  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision.  He-well. 

JEER,  re.  Railing  language;  scoff;  taunt;  biting 
jest ;  flout ;  jibe  ;  mockery ;  derision ;  ridicule  with 
scorn. 

Midas,  exposed 


[kept 


Swift, 


JEER'£D,  pp.    Railed  at ;  derided. 

JEER'ER,u.    Ascoffer;  arailer;  ascorner;  amocker. 

JEER'ING,  ppr.     Scoffing;  mocking;  deriding. 

JEEh'INO,  ■».     Derision. 

JEER'ING-LY,  adv.     Wilh  raillery  ;  scornfully  ;  con- 
temptuously ;  in  mockery.  Dcrham. 

JEERS.     See  Jears. 

JEF'FER-SON-ITE,  re.     A  variety  of  augite  of  a  dark 
olive-green  color  passing  into  brown.  Dana. 

JEG'GET,  re.    A  kind  of  sausage.     [Not  in  use.] 

Jlinsworth. 


JER 

JE-HO'VAH,  re.  The  Scripture  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  Heb.  mn\  If,  as  is  supposed,  this  name  is 
from  the  Hebrew  substantive  verb,  the  word  denotes 
the  Permanent  Being,  as  the  primary  sense  of  the 
substantive  verb,  in  all  languages,  is,  to  be  fixed,  to 
stand,  to  remain  or  abide.  This  is  a  name  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  unchangeable 
God,  who  describes  himself  thus:  I  am  that  I  am. 
Ex.  iii. 

JE-Ho'VIST,  71.  Among  critics,  one  who  maintains 
that  the  vowel-points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah, 
in  Hebrew,  are  the  proper  vowels  of  the  word,  and 
express  the  true  pronunciation.  The  Jehovists  are 
to  the  Adonists,  who  hold  that  the  points 
d  to  the  word  Jehovah  are  the  vowels  of  the 
wen!  Jjdonai.  Encyc. 

JE-JuNE',  a.     [Xj.jejunus,  empty,  dry.] 

1.  Wanting  ;  empty  ;  vacrfnt.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry  ;  not  saturated. 

3.  Dry;    barren;  wanting  interesting  matter;  as, 

JE-JuNE'LY,  ado.    In  ajejune,  barren  manner. 

Baxter. 

JE-JuNE'NESS,  re.  Poverty  ;  barrenness  ;  particu- 
larly, want  of  interesting  matter;  a  deficiency  of 
matter  that  can  engage  the  attention  and  gratify  the 
mind;  as,  the  jejauene.-s  of  style  or  narrative.  [Je- 
junity  is  not  used.] 

JEL'LI-ED,    (jel'lid,)    a.     [See  Jelly   and   Gelly.] 
Brought  to  the  consistence  of  jelly. 

JEL'LY,  re.  [Sp.  jalea,  from  L.  gclo,  to  congeal.  See 
Gellv.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar. 

2.  Something  viscous  or'glutinous;  something  of 
the  consistency  of  jelly  ;  a  transparent,  sizy  substance, 
obtained  from  annual  substances  by  decoction. 

JEL'LY-BAG,  re.     A  bag  through  which  jelly  is  dis- 
tilled. 
JEM'1-DaR,  re.    A  native  officer  in  the  Anglo-Indian 

army  having  the  rrnik  of  lieutenant.  Buchanan. 
JEM'MI-NESS,  re.  Spruceness.  [Vulgar.]  Smart. 
JEM' MY,  a.     Spruce.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

JE'NITE,  re.      A  different    orthography  of  Yenite, 

which  see. 
JEN'NET,    re.       A    small    Spanish    horse,    properly 

Genet. 
JEN'NET-ING,ti.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  juneating, 

an  apple  ripe  in  June,  or  at  St.  Jean.]     A  species  of 

early  apple.  Mortimer. 

JEN'NY,  re.    A  machine  for  spinning,  moved  by  water 

or  steam,  and  used  in  manufactories. 
JENT'LING,  7i.    A  fish,  the  blue  ci.ub,  found  in  the 

Danube. 
JEOF'AIL,  (jef  'fail,)  re.     [Fr. j'aifaUK,  I  have  faded.] 
An  oversight   in  pleading  or  other  proceeding  at 

law ;  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  mistake. 

Blackstone. 
JEOP'ARD,    (jep'ard,)  v.   t.       [See  Jeopardy.]     To 

hazard  ;  to  put  in  danger ;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury. 

Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were  a  p.  o;-le  lha  jeoparded  their  Uvea  to 
the  death  in  die  high  places  of  the  field.  —Judges  x. 

JEOP'ARD-ED,  (jep'ard-ed,)  pp.     Put  in  danger. 
JEOP'ARD-ER,   (jep'ard-er,)  re.      One  who  puts  to 

JEOP' ARD-ING,  (jep'ard-ing,) ppr.  Hazarding;  put- 
ting in  danger. 

JEOP'ARD-IZE,  (jep'ard-i/.e,)  v.  t.  To  expose  to  loss 
or  injury  ;  to  jeopard. 

[This  is  a  modern  word,  rarely  used  in  England, 
butoftener  in  America.  It  is  synonymous  with  Jeop- 
ard, and  therefore  useless.] 

JEOP'ARD-OUS,  (jep'ard-us,)  a.  Exposed  to  dan- 
ger ;  perilous  ;  hazardous. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS-LY,  (jep'ard-us-ly,)  adv.  With  risk 
or  danger. 

JEOP'ARD-Y,  (jep'ard-y,)  n.t  [The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  settled.  Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  Fr. 
j'ai  perdu,  I  have  lost,  or  jcu  perdu,  a  lost  game. 
Tyrwhitt  supposes  it  to  be  jcu  parti,  an  even  game,  or 
game  in  which  the  chances  are  even.  "  Si  nous  les 
voyonsajeu  parti."  If  we  see  them  at  an  even  game. 
Froissart,  vol.  i.  c.  234.  But  jeopardy  may  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  G.  gefaltr,  danger,  hazard  ;  gefdhrden, 
to  hazard,  to  jeopard.    See  Fare.] 

Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury  ;  hazard  ;  dan- 
ger; peril. 

They  were  filled  with  water,-and  were  in  jeopardy. — Luke  vui. 

JER'BO-A,  re.*  A  small  quadruped,  having  very  short 
fore  legs,  and  very  long  hind  ones,  called  also  the 
Jumping  Mouse.  All  of  the  species  of  that  genus  of 
mammals  which  is  named  Dipus,  are  called  Jerboa 
in  English. 

JE-REED'  or  JE-RiD'      See  Djerrid. 

JER-E-MI'ADE,  re.  [from  Jeremiah,  the  prophet.] 
Lamentation  ;  a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint. 

JERK,  v.  t.  [This  is  probably  the  Ch.  Heb.  p .\  to 
reach,  to  spit,  that  is,  to  throw  out  with  a  sudden 
effort,  Sax.  hratcan,  herca.  If  not,  I  know  not  its 
origin  or  affinities.  It  seems  to  be  a  different  orthog- 
raphy of  Yerk.] 

1.  To  thrust  out;  to  thrust  with  a  sudden  effort ; 
to  give  a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  thrust,  or  push  ;  as,  to 
jerk  one  under  the  ribs  ;  to  jerk  one  with  the  elbow. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE, 


-  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  — 


At  Pidi'rinl  J/liisli-iilioiif. 


|  See  TabU  of  Synonyfos. 
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2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  smart  motion;  as,  to 
jerk  a  stone.  We  apply  this  word  to  express  the 
mode  of  throwing  to  a  little  distance  by  drawing  the 
arm  back  of  the  body,  and  thrusting  it  forward 
against  the  side  or  hip,  which  stops  the  arm  sud- 
denly. 
JERK,  o.  (.    To  accost  eagerly.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Dryden. 
JERK,  n     A  short,  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch  ;  a 
striking  against  something  with  a  short,  quick  motion ; 
as,  a  jerk  of  the  elbow. 

His  jade  gave  him  njerk.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sudden  spring. 

Lobsters  swim  by  jerks.  Qreio. 

Beef  cut    into   thin 
Cooley. 

JERK'JED,  (jerkt,)  pp.   "Twitched  ;  pulled  with  a  sud- 
den effort. 
JERK'ER,7i.  One  who  strikes  with  a  smart,  quick  blow. 
JERK'IN,  u.     A  jacket;  a  short  coat;  a  close  waist- 
coat. Shale.     South. 
-*  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
JERK'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  with  a  jerk. 
JER'SEY,  n.    [from  the  island  so  called.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  of  wool.  Johnson. 

2.  The  finest  of  wool  separated  from  the  rest ; 
combed  wool.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

JE-RO'SA-LEM  XR'TI-CHOKE,  n.  [In  this  name 
the  word  Jerusalem  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Ital- 
ian Girasole,  i.  e.  sunflower  or  turnsole.]  The  name 
of  a  plant.  Originally  applied  to  certain  species  of 
Heliotropium,  but  now  to  the  Helianthus  tuberosum 
of  Brazil,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

JER'VI-NA,  )   ?i.     [Sp.  jerva,  the  poison  of  the  Vera- 

JER'VIN,       j       trum  album.] 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  Veratrum 
album,  or  white  Hellebore. 

JESS,  77.  A  short  strap  of  leather  tied  round  the  legs 
of  a  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

2.  A  ribbon  that  hangs  down  from  a  garland  or 
crown  in  falconry.  Eacyc. 

JES'SA-MINE,  7i.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species 
of  Jasminum,  a  genus  of  plants.     [See  Jasmin.] 

JES'SE,  7i.  A  large  brass  candlestick  branched  into 
many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
church  or  choir.  Cornell. 

[So  called  as  resembling  the  genealogical  tree  of 
Jesse,  of  which  a  picture  was  formerly  hung  up  in 
churches.  Smart.] 

JESS'-ED,  (jest,)  n.  Having  jesses  on  ;  a  term  in 
heraldry. 

JEST,  h.  [Sp.  and  Port,  chiste,  a  witty  saying,  a  jest 
or  joke ;  chistoso,  gav,  facetious  ;  allied  perhaps  to 
L.  gestio.] 

1.  A  joke  ;  something  ludicrous  uttered  and  meant 
only  to  excite  laughter.  Religion  should  never  be 
the  subject  of  jest. 

2.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport ;  a  laughing- 
stock. 

Then  let  me  be  your;'esZ ;  I  deserve  it.  Shak. 


.  vvhut  I  begged  in  jest. 


i  say  what  is  not  true  mere- 
ShoJc. 


And  given  in  ea 

3.  A  mask. 

4.  A  tlecd  ;  an 
JEST,  v.  it  To  do 

tions ;  to  joke. 
Jest  not  wifli  a  mm: 


2.  To  utter  in  sport ; 
Iy  for  diversion. 

3.  To  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 
JEST'ED,  pp.    Joked  ;  talked  for  merriment. 
JEST'ER,  77.      A  person   given  to  jesting,  sportive 

talk,  and  merry  pranks. 

He  rambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters.  Sliak. 

2.  One  given  to  sarcasm. 

Now,  as  a  jester,  I  accost  you.  Swift. 

3.  A  buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew,  a  person  formerly 
retained  by  princes  to  make  sport  for  them. 

JEST'FUL,  a.     Given  to  jesting  ;  full  of  jokes. 

JEST'ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Joking ;  talking  for  diversion  or 
merriment. 

JEST'ING,  7t.  A  joking  ;  concise  wit;  wit  that  con- 
sists in  a  trope  or  verbal  figure,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  of  words,  or  in  a  double  sense  of  the  same 
word,  or  in  similitude  of  sound  in  different  words. 

JEST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  jocose  manner;  not  in 
earnest.  Herbert. 

JEST'ING-STOCK,  77.  A  laughing-stock  ;  a  butt  of 
ridicule.  Ooocre. 

JES'fJ-IT,  7i.    One  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  so  called, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1534,  a  society  re- 
markable for  their  cunning  in  propagating  their  prin- 
ciples.    Hence, 
2.  A  crafty  person  ;  an  intriguer. 

JES'U-IT-ED,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  of  the 
Jesuits.  White. 


:  arts,  principles,  and  practices 


JEW 

JES'XJ-IT-ESS,  77.  An  order  of  nuns  established  on 
the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Pope 
Urban  in  1630.  Hook. 

JES-U-IT'ie,         |  a.      Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or 

JES-lJ-IT'IO-AL,  j      their  principles  and  arts. 

2.  Designing;  cunning;  deceitful;    prevaricating. 

JES-TJ-IT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Craftily. 

JEtf'IMT-ISM,  7i.     Tin       ' 
of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Cunning  ;  deceit ;  hypocrisy  ;  prevarication 
deceptive  practices  to  edict  a  purpose. 

JES'C-ITS'-BXRK,  77.  Peruvian  bark;  the  hark  of 
certain  species  of  Cinchona,  trees  of  Peru. 

JET,  7t.     [D.  git ;  Fr.  jayet ;  L.  gagates.] 

A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  lignite,  of  a  very  compact 
texture,  and  velvet-black  col.T,  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  and  glossy  in  iis  fracture,  which  is  conchoidal 
or  undulating.  It  is  found,  not  in  strata  or  continued 
masses,  but  in  unconnected  heaps.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  buttons,  mourning  jewels,  &c.        Dana. 

JET,  77.  [Fr.  jet,  It.  getto,  a  cast;  probably  from  L. 
jactus,  whence  Fr.  ji  ' ' 


2.  A  yard.  Tusscr. 

3.  Drift ;  scope.     [JVot  in  use,  or  local] 

JET,  v.  i.  [See  the  noun.]  To  shoot  forward  ;  to 
shoot  out ;  to  project ;  to  jut ;  to  intrude.         Sliak. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  throw  or  toss  the  body  in  haughti- 
ness. Shak. 

3.  To  jerk  ;  to  jolt ;  to  he  shaken.         Wiseman. 
[This  orthography  is  rarely  used.     See  Jut.] 

JET' -BLACK,  a.    Of  the  deepest  black,  the  color  of 

jet. 
JET-D'EAW,  (zha-do',)     [Fr.,  a  throw  of  water.]   A 

spout  for  delivering  water. 
JET'SAM,       ) 

JET'SON,        }  77.     [Fr.  jcttcr,  to  throw.] 
JET'TI-SON,  ) 

In  law  and  commerce,  properly,  the  throwing  of 
goods  overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pest for  her  preservation.  The  words  may,  however, 
be  used  for  "the  goods  thus  thrown  away,  or  adverb- 
ially. 

Jetsam  is  where  E^nods  are  cm  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and 
remain  under  water;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  switn- 

cork  or  buoy.  Park.    Blaxkstone. 

JET'TEAU,  (jet'to,)  77.     [Fr.  jet  d'eau.] 

A  throw  or  spout  of  water.  Addison. 

JET'TEE,  77.     A  projection  in  a  building. 

JET'TER,  77.     A  spruce  fellow  ;  one  who  struts. 

JET'TY,  v.i.     To  jut. 

JET'TY,  77.  A  small  pier  ;  also,  a  projection  into  a  riv- 
er for  narrowing  it  ami  raising  the  water  above. 

JET'TY,  a.    Made  of  jet,  or  black  as  jet.  Prior.  Pope. 

JET'TY-HEAD,  (-lied,)  71..  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one 
of  the  cheeks  of  a  dock.  Mar.  Diet. 

JECP-DE-MOTS',  (zhu'de-mo',)  [Fr.]  A  play  upon 
words  ;  a  pun. 

JEU'-D'ES-PRIT',  (zhu'de-spree',)  [Fr.]  A  witti- 
cism ;  a  play  of  wit. 

JEW,  (ju,)  71.  [A  contraction  of  Judas  or  Jadah.]  A 
Hebrew  or  Israelite. 

JEWEL,  (ju'el,)  71.  [It.  gioia,  joy,  mirth,  a  jewel;  gioiel- 
lo,  a  jewel;  Fr.  joyau  ;  Sp.  joya,  joyel ;  G.  juwel ;  D. 
juweel.  It  is  from  the  root  of  joy.  Low'  L.  jocale. 
Class  Cg.] 

1.  An  ornament  of  dress  in  which  the  precious  stones 
form  a  principal  part. 

2.  A  precious  stone.  Shak. 

3.  A  name  expressive  of  fondness.  A  mother 
calls  her  child  her  jewel. 

JEWEL,  v.  t.    To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

3.  Jonson. 

JEWEL-HOUSE,    )  77.    The  place  where  the  royal 

JEW'EL-OF-FICE,  j      ornaments  are  reposited.  Shak. 

JEWEL-LIKE,  a.     Brilliant  as  a  jewel.  Shak. 

JEWEL--ED,  pp.  or  a.     Set  or  adorned  with  jewels. 

JEW'EL-ER,  77.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments. 

JIEWICL-ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  jewels. 

JiEW'ICL-RY,  11.     Jewels  in  general. 

JEWESS,  n.     A  Hebrew  woman.     Acts  xxiv. 

JEWISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews. 
Tit.  1. 

JEW1SH-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Donne. 

JEW'ISH-NESS,  77,     The  rites  of  the  Jews.      Martin. 

JEWRY,  71.  Judea;  also  a  district  inhabited  by 
Jews,  whence  the  name  of  a  street  in  London. 

Chaucer. 

JEWS'-EAR,  71.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
Fungus,  the  Peziza  auricula,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  human  ear.  Johnson.     Lee. 

JEWS-FRANK-IN'CENSE,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Styrax. 

JEWS'-HaRP,  71.  [Jew  and  to-/?.]  An  instrument 
of  music  shaped  like  a  harp,  which,  placed  between 
the  teeth,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  struck  by  the 
finger,  gives  a  sound  which  is  modulated  by  the 
breath  into  soft  melody  It  is  called  also  Jews- 
trump 


JOB 

JEWS'-MAL'LOW,  77.     A  plant,  a  species   of   Cor- 

JEWS'-P[TCH,7i.     Asphaltum,  which  see.     [chorus. 

JE/.'E-BEL,  71.  An  impudent,  daring,  vicious  woman. 
Spectator. 

JIB,  77.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large,  tri- 
angular stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom  toward  tie.;  fure-tupniast-head.  In  sloops,  it 
is  on  the  bowsprit,  and  extends  toward  the  lower 
mast-head.  Mar.  Did. 

JIB'-BOOM,  71.  A  spar  which  is  run  out  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bowsprit,  and  which  serves  as  a  contin- 
uation of  it.     Beyond  this  is  sometimes  extended  the 

Inch  stands  flush  with 

the  wall,  without  dressing  or  moldings.       Francis. 
JIBE,  v.  t.    To  shift  a  boom-sail  from  one  side  of  a 

vessel  to  the  other. 
JIB'£D,  (jibd,)  pp.  Shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

as  a  boom  sail. 
JlB'ING,  ppr.    Shifting  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as 

a  boom-sail. 
JI-BOY'A,  n.    An   American  serpent  of  the  largest 

kind. 
JICK'A-JOG,  77.     [A  cant  word,  from  jog.]     A  shake, 

a  push.  B.  Jonson. 


2.  A  kind  of  farce  in  rhyme,  with  dancing,  after  a 
play  was  finished.  B.  Jonson. 

JIG,  v.  i.    To  dance  a  jig. 

JIG'GER,  71.    In  sea-language,  a  machine  consistingof 

a  rope  about  five  feet  lung,  with  a  block  at  one  end 

and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the  cable 

when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship,  by  the  revolution  of 

the  windlass.  Mar.  Did. 

2.  A  troublesome  insect.     [See  Chegre.] 

JIG'GISH,  a.    Suitable  to  a  jig. 

JIG'GLING,   a.      Dancing.     [JVot   authorized  in  good 

use.]  _  Mrs.  Farrar. 

JIG'-MaK-ER,  77.  One  who  makes  or  plays  jigs.  Shak. 

2.  A  ballad-maker.  Dekker. 

JIG'-PIN,  77.    A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  turn- 

and  prevent  them  from  turning.  Cyc. 

JILL,  71."    A  young  woman,  in  contempt.    [See  Gili..] 
woman. 


JILL,  71.     A  young  woman,  in  contemp 
JILL'-FLIRT,  71.     A  light,  wanton  woi 

Guardian. 
JILT,  71.     [Of  uncertain  etymology.]    A  woman  whe 

gives  her  lover  hopes  and   capricior  dv  (ii.-appoints 

him  ;  a  woman  who  trifles  with  her  lover.     Otway. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman.  Pope. 

JILT,  v.  t.      To  encourage  a  lover  and   then  frustrate 

his  hopes  ;  to  trick  in  love  ;  to  give  hopes  to  a  lover 

and  then  reject  him.  Dryden. 

JILT,  7;.  *,     To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practice  deception  in 

love  and  discard  lovers.  Congrcve. 

JILT'ED,  pp.     Cheated  or  tricked  in  love. 
JILT'ING,  ppr.     Playing  the  jiit ;  tricking  in  love. 
JIM'MERS,  77.     Jointed  hinges.    [Obs.]  Bailey. 

JIMP,  a.    Neat ;  handsome ;   elegant  of  shape.     [See 

Gimp.] 
JIN-GALL',  71.     In  India,  a  light  gun  mounted  on  a 

carriage  easily  borne  bj  two  men. 
JIN"GLE,  (jing'gl,)  v.  i.     [Qu.  Ch.  and  Syr.  JT,  mi,  a 


liXJj  zank,  a 


lillle    hi", 


ball 


little  bell ;  or  Persian 

or  bell.     It  may  be  allied  to  jangle.] 

To  sound  with  a  fine,  sharp  rattle ;  to  clink  ;  as, 
jimrHntr  chains  or  bells. 
JIN"GLE,  77.  t.    To  cause  to  give  a  sharp  sound,  as  a 
little  bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

JIN"GLE,  77.     A  rattling  or  clinking  sound,  as  of  little 
bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  A  little  bell  or  rattle. 

3.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes.      Dryden. 
JIN"GL-ED,  pp.    Caused  to  give  a  sharp  sound,  as  a 

bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 
JIN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Giving  a  sharp,  fine,  rattling 

sound,  as  a  little  bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 
JtN"GLING,  77.     A  sharp,  fine,  rattling  sound,  as  of 
JIP'PO,  77.     [Fr.  jupe.]  [little  bells. 

A  waistcoat  or  kind  of  stays  foi  females. 
JOB,   77.     [Of  unknown  origin,   but  perhaps  allied  to 

chop,  primarily  to  strike  or  drive.] 

1.  A  piece  of  work  ;  any  thing  to  be  done,  whether 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  carpenter  or  mason 
undertakes  to  build  a  house  by  the  job.  The  erec- 
tion of  Westminster  Bridge  was  a  heavy  job ;  and  it 
was  a  great  job  to  erect  Central  U'harf,'  in  Boston. 
The  mechanic  has  many  small  jobs  on  hand. 

2.  A  lucrative  business ;  an  undertaking  with  a 
view  to  profit. 


\job. 


3.  A  sudden  siabwiiii  a  p.mited  instrument. 
[This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  original  sense.] 
To  do  the  job  for  one;  to  kill  him. 
JOB,  7).  L     To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
V Estrange. ' 
2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Moxon 
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JOG 

JOB,  v.  i.  To  deal  in  the  public  stocks  ;  to  buy  and 
sell,  as  a  broker. 

The  judge  slaXXJob,  the  bishop  bile  the  town, 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  curds  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

JO-BA'TION,  re.    A  scolding ;  a  long,  tedious  reproof. 

[  Vulgar.}  Grose. 

JOB'BER,  re.    One  who  does  small  jobs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds  ;  usually 
called  a  Stock-jobber.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  engages  in  a  low,  lucrative  affair. 

4.  A  merchant    who  purchases   goods  from  im- 
porters and  sells  to  retailers. 

JOB'BER-NOWL,  re.  [Said  to  be  from  Flemish  jobbe, 
dull,  and  Sax.  kiwi,  head  or  top.] 

A  loggerhead  ;  a  blockhead.     [A  low  word.} 

Hudibras. 
lOB'BING,  re.    The  practice  of  taking  jobs  for  profit. 
2.  The  practice  of  purchasing  from  importers  and 
selling  to  retailers. 
lOB'BING,  ppr.    Stabbing  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
IoB'S'-TeARS,  re.     A  grass-like  plant  of  the  genus 
Coix,  with  shining,  pearly  fruit,  resembling  falling 
tears. 
JO'CANT-RY,  71.     [L.  jocans.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  jesting.    [Not  in  good  use.] 
More. 
JOCK'EY,  n.    [Said  to  be  from  Jackey,  a  diminutive 
of  Jack,  John  ;  primarily,  a  boy  that  rides  horses.] 

1.  A  man  that  rules  imrses  in  a  race.       Addison. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses ;  one  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  buy  and  sell  horses  for  gain.     Hence, 

3.  A  cheat ;  one  who  deceives  or  takes  undue  ad- 
vantage in  trade. 

JOCK'EY,  v.  t.    To  play  the  jockey;   to  cheat;   to 

trick  ;  to  deceive  in  trade. 
2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against  one.  Johnson, 

JOCK'EY-£D,   (jok'id,)   pp.      Cheated;    tricked    in 

trade. 
JOCK'EY-ING,  ppr.     Playing  the  jockey  ;  cheating ; 

deceiving  in  trade. 
JOCK'EY-T$M,  re.    Practice  of  jockeys. 
JOCK'EY-SHIP,  n.      The  art  or  practice  of  riding 

horses.  Cowper. 

JO-CoSE',  a.     [L.  jocosiis,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 

1.  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting ;  merry  ;  waggish ; 
used  of  persons. 

2.  Containing  a  joke  ;  sportive;  merry;  as,  jocose 
or  comical  airs.  Watts. 

JO-GoSE'LY,  ado.  In  jest ;  for  sport  or  game  ;  wag- 
gishly. Broome. 

JO-eoSE'NESS,  ?t.  The  quality  of  being  jocose; 
waggerv  ;  merriment.     [Jocosity  is  not  used.] 

JO-CO-Se'RI-OUS,  a.  Partaking  of  mirth  and  seri- 
ousness. Green. 

JOCTJ-LAR,  a.     [L.  jocularis,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 

1.  Jocose  ;    waggish  ;    merry  ;    given  to  jesting ; 
used  of  persons. 

2.  Containing  jokes ;  sportive ;  not  serious ;  as,  a 
jocular  expression  or  style. 

JOC-U.-LAR'1-TY,  re.     Merriment ;  jesting.    Brown. 
JOCII-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  jest ;  for  sport  or  mirth. 

Bp.  Lavington. 
JOG'II-LAR-Y,  a.    Jocular.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ash.     Bacon. 
JOC'IJ-La-TOR,  re.     [L.J     A  jester;  a  droll;  a  min- 
strel. Strutt. 
JOC'II-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Droll ;  merrily  said. 
JOCUND,  a.     [L.  jocundus,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 
Merry  ;  gay  ;  airy  ;  lively  ;  sportive. 

Rural  sports  and  jocund  strains.  Prior. 

jO-€UND'I-TY,    )  n.     State  of  being  merry;   gay- 

JOG'UND-NESS,  \      ety. 

JO€'UND-LY,  adv.    Merrily  ;  gayly. 

JOG,  v.  t.     [Qu.  W.  gogi,  to  shake,  or  D.  schokken,  to 

jo!t  or  shake,  which  seems  to  be  the  Fr.  choquer, 

En  g.  shock,  shake.] 
To  push  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  give 

notice  or  excite  attention  by  a  slight  push. 

Sudden  I  jogged  Ulyssea.  Pope. 

JOG,  v.  i.    To  move  by  jogs  or  small   shocks,  like 

those  of  a  slow  trot. 


2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving.       Dryden. 
JOG,  n.    A  push  ;  a  slight  shake ;  a  shake  or  push  in- 
tended to  give  notice  or  awaken  attention.    When 
your  friend  falls  asleep  at  church,  give  him  a  jog. 
2.  A  rub  ;  a  small  stop  ;  obstruction.      Glanville. 
JOG'-TROT,  re.     A  slow,  regular  pace.    [Colloquial.] 

JOG'GED,  (jogd,)  pp.    Pushed  or  shaken  slightly. 

JOG'GER,  n.    One  who  walks  or  moves  heavily  and 
slowly. 
2.  One  who  gives  a  sudden  push. 

JOG'GING,  ppr.     Pushing  slightly  ;  moving  by  jogs. 

JOG'GING,  re.     A  slight  push  or  shake. 

JOG'GLE,  v.  t.     [from  jog.]    To  shake  slightly ;   to 
give  a  sudden  but  slight  push. 

JOG'GL£P,  (jog'gld,)  pp.    Slightly  shaken. 

JOG'GLM),  a.    Matched  by  serratures  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sliding. 


JO] 


JO-HAN'NES,  re.  [John  Latinized.]  A  Portuguese 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars  ;  contracted 
often  into  joe  ;  as  a  joe,  or  half-joe.  It  is  namei 
from  the  figure  of  King  John,  which  it  bears. 

JOHN'AP-PLE,  (jon'ap-pl,)  re.  A  sort  of  apple,  good 
for  spring  use,  when  other  fruit  is  spent. 

Mortimer. 

JOHN  BULL,  re.  The  well  known  collective  name  of 
the  English  nation,  first  used  in  Arbuthnot's  satire, 
The  History  of  John  Bull,  usually  published  in  Swift's 
works.  Brande. 

JOHN  DO'RY,  n.      [Corrupted  from  Fr.  jaune  dorte, 
golden  yellow.]    A  sea-fish  of  a  golden-yellow  color, 
and  grotesque  form,  the  Zeus  Faber  of  Linnseus. 
Encyc.  Dom.  Ec. 

JOHN'NY  €AKE,  re.  [Q.U.  journey  cake.]  A  cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth.        America. 

JOHN'SON-ISM,  re.  A  peculiar  word  or  manner  of 
Johnson.  JV.  Ann.  Reg. 

JOHNS'-WORT.     See  St.  Johns-Wort. 

JOIN,  v.  £.t  [Fr.  joindre  ;  It.  giugnere ;  from  L.  jitngo, 
jungere ;  jungo  for  jugo ;  Sp.  and  Port,  juntar, 
to  join ;  L.  jugvm ;  Eng.  yoke ;  Gr.  (uj  oc  and 
$evyos,  a  yoke,   and  a  pair;  \vyou>,  to  yoke ;  fjCTy- 

vvpi,  to  join  ;  Ch.  1>1 ;  Syr.  t-vvOl  tv.g >  Ar.  ~U 
lauga,  to  join,  to  couple,  to  marry,  to  pair;  Eth. 


H0T 


tog,  a  pair,  as  in  Arabic.  It  signifies  also, 
in  Syriac,  to  rage,  to  cry  out ;  showing  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  strain,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  pre- 
cisely as  in  span.} 

1.  To  set  or  bring  one  thing  in  contiguity  with  an- 
other. 

>use  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field.  — 


2.  To  couple ;  to  connect ;  to  combine ;  as,  to  join 


Woe  to  them  I 


3.  To  unite  in  league  or  marriage. 


Now  Jehoshaphat   had    riches  and   honor 

joined  affinity  with  Ahab.  —3  Ch.  xv 

What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  r 

'" 

abundance,   and 
put  asunder.  — 

4.  To  associate. 

Go  near  and^oin  thyself  to  this  chario: 

Acta 

via. 

5.  To  unite  in  any  act. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 

But  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in 

the 

mind,  and 

:  judgment.  —  1  Cor. . 

The  phrase  to  join  battle  is  probably  elliptical,  for 
join  in  battle;  or  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  com- 
mittere  prcelium,  to  send  together  the  battle. 

In  general,  join  signifies  to  unite  two  entire  things 
without  a  breach  or  intermixture,  by  contact  or  con- 
tiguity, either  temporary  or  permanent.  It  differs 
from  Connect,  which  signifies  properly,  to  unite  by 
an  intermediate  substance.  But  join,  unite,  and  con- 
nect are  often  used  synonymously. 
JOIN,  v.  i.  To  grow  to  ;  to  adhere.  The  place  where 
two  bones  of  the  body  join,  is  called  a  joint  or  articu- 

2.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact;  as, 
when  two  houses  join. ' 

3.  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  league,  confederacy, 
partnership,  or  society.  Russia  and  Austria  joined  in 
opposition  to  Bonaparte's  ambitious  views.  Men 
join  in  great  undertakings,  and  in  companies  for 
trade  or  manufacture.  They  join  in  entertainments 
and  amusements.  They  join  in  benevolent  associa- 
tions.   It  is  often  followed  by  with. 

Any  other  may  /<~iin  v, '/,    liiiu  that  is  injured,  and  assist  him  in 
Lode. 


!■;,',:,    „ 


affinity 


JOIN'DER,  n.    A  joining ;  as,  a  joinder  in  demurrer. 
Blackstone. 

JOINED,  pp.  Added ;  united  ;  set  or  fastened  to- 
gether; associated;  confederated. 

JOIN'ER,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct 
things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  ;  but  appropriately 
and  usually,  a  mechanic  who  does  the  wood  work  in 
the  covering  and  finishing  of  buildings.  This  is  the 
true  and  original  sense  of  the  word  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  New  England.  This  person  is  called  in  New 
York  a  carpenter.     [See  Carpenter.] 

JOIN'ER-Y,  re.    The  art  of  fitting  and  joining  pieces 
of  timber  in  the  construction  of  utensils  or  parts  of  a 
building,  so  as  to  form  one  entire  piece. 
2.  The  work  of  a  joiner.  Burke. 

JOIN'-HAND,  re.  Writing  in  which  letters  are  joined 
in  words  ;  as  distinguished  from  writing  in  single 
letters.  Addison. 

JOIN'ING,  ppr.  Adding;  making  contiguous;  unit- 
ing ;  confederating. 

JOINT,  re.  [Fr.  joint ;  Sp.  junta,  juntura ;  It.  giuntura  I 
h.jun ctura.     See  J o i n . ] 

1.  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  joining  of  two  or  more  bones  ; 


JOL 

an  articulation  ;   as  the  elbow,  the    knee,  or  the 
knuckle. 

3.  A  knot ;  the  union  of  two  parts  of  a  plant ;  or 
the  space  between  two  joints  ;  an  internode ;  as,  the 
joint  of  a  cane,  or  of  a  stalk  of  maize. 

4.  A  hinge  ;  a  juncture  of  parts  which  admits  of 
motion. 

5.  The  place  where  two  pieces  of  timber  are 
united. 

6.  In  joinery,  straight  lines  are  called  a  joint,  when 
two  pieces  of  wood  are  planed.  Moxon. 

7.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the 
butcher. 

Out  of  joint ;  luxated  ;   dislocated  ;   as  when  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  displaced  from  its  socket.    Hence, 
figuratively,  in  disorder  or  confusion. 
JOINT,  a.    Shared  by  two  or  more ;  as,  joint  prop- 
erty. 

2.  United  in  the  same  profession;  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  same  thing  ;  as,  a  joint-heir  or  heiress. 

3.  United  ;   combined  ;    acting  in  concert ;    as,  a 


used  mostly  in  the  participle ;  as,  the  fingers  are  jointed ; 
a  cane  has  a  jointed  stalk. 

2.  To  form  many  parts  into  one ;  as,  jointed  wood 

Dryden. 

3.  To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  quarters. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  straighten  and  smooth  the  edges  of  boards 
which  are  to  be  joined,  so  that  they  may  unite 
closely. 

JOINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  with  articulations,  as 
the  stem  of  a  plant. 
2.  Separated  into  joints  or  quarters. 

JOINT'ED-LY,  adv.     By  joints.  Smith. 

JOINT'ER,  7t.  The  longest  plane  used  by  a  joiner  in 
smoothing  the  surface  of  boards  or  straightening  the 
edge  of  those  which  are  to  be  joined.  Gfwilt. 

JOINT'-HEIR,  (-are,)  re.     [joint  and  heir.]     An  heir 


JOINT'LY,  adv.  Together  ;  unitedly  ;  in  concert  ; 
with  cooperation. 

2.  With  union  of  interest ;  as,  to  be  jointly  con- 
cerned in  a  voyage. 

JOINT'RESS,  re.    A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Blackstone. 

JOINT'-STOCK,  n.     Stock  held  in  company. 

JOINT-STOCK-€OM'PA-NY,  n.  A  company  for 
carrying  on  any  business,  having  the  stock  or  capi- 
tal divided  into  shares  which  are  transferable  by  each 
owner  without  the  consent  of  the  other  partners. 
The  holders  of  the  stock  are  not,  in  most  cases,  lia- 
ble in  their  individual  capacity  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  Brande.     Encyc.  Am. 

JOINT'STOOL,  re.  A  stool  consisting  of  parts  in- 
serted in  each  other.  South. 

JOINT-TEN' AN-CY,  re.  [joint  and  tenant.]  A  ten- 
ure of  estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 


JOINT-TEN'ANT,  re.  [joint  and  tenant]  One  who 
holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy. 

JOINTURE,  re.  [Fr.]  An  estate  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, settled  on  a  woman  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, and  which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband's 
decease.  Blackstone. 

JOINT'IJRE,  v.  t.    To  settle  a  jointure' upon. 

Cowley. 

JOINT'UR-£D,  pp.    Endowed  with  a  jointure. 


JOIST,  re.      [Scot,  geist  or  gest. 

lie.] 
A  small  piece  of  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into  the 

girders  and  summers  of  a  building  to  support  a  floor. 
Encyc. 
JOIST,  v.  t.     To  fit  in  joists  ;  to  lay  joists. 
JOIST'ED  pp.    Fitted  in  joists. 
JOIST'ING,  ppr.     Laying  joists. 
JOKE,  re.     [L.  jocus ;  Dan.  giek,  a  joke  ;  gickker,  to 

joke  ;  Sw.  gdeka,  to  ridicule  ;  G.  schdkern^] 

1.  A  jest ;  something  said  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
a  laugh;  something  witty  or  sportive;  raillery.  A 
jealous  person  will  rarely  bear  a  joke. 

2.  An  illusion  ;  something  not  real,  or  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'lis  all  aj'o.te  /  Pope. 

A  practical  joke,  is  a  trick  played  on  a  person,  some- 
times to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  body. 
In  joke;  in  jest;  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh; 

JOKE,  v.  i.t  [L.jocor.] 

To  jest ;  to  be  merry  in  words  or  actions. 

JOKE,  v.  t.  To  rally ;  to  cast  jokes  at ;  to  make 
merry  with. 

JoK'-ED,  (jokt,)  pp.  Jested  ;  rallied ;  made  merry 
with. 

JOK'ER,  n.    A  jester ;  a  merry  fellow.  Dennis. 

JoK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Jesting  ;  making  merry  with. 

JOK'ING-L Y,  adv.     In  a  joking  way. 

JOLE,  7i.  [Sometimes  written  Jowl.  Sax.  ceole,  the 
jaw  or  cheek ;  Ir.  gial.  Ou.  Arm.  ehagelt,  con- 
tracted.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD  —NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  IUustraiU 


|  /Sec  Tabic  of  Synonyms* 


JOU 

1  The  cheek  ;   used  in  the  phrase   cheek  by  jole, 
that  is,  with  the  cheeks  together  close.        Dryden. 

2  Toe  head  of  a  fish.  Pope. 
JOLE  or  JOEL,  »>.  t.     To  strike  the  head  against  any 

thing;  to  clash  with  violence.     [J\Tot  used.]     Slmk. 
JGL-LI-FI-€A'TION,  ti.     Noisy  festivity  and  merri- 

men.      [A  low  word  used  sometimes  in  England  and 

America.] 
JOL'LI-LY,  adv.     [See  Jolly.]    With  noisy  mirth  ; 

with  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth.  Dryden. 

JOL'LI-MENT,  it.     Mirth ;  merriment.     [Obs.] 

JOL'LI-NESS,  |  n.     [from  jolly.]     Noisy  mirth  ;  gay- 
JOL'LI-TY,       j      ety  ;  merriment ;  festivity. 

All  was  now  turned  to  jollity  and  game.  Milton. 

2.  Elevation  of  spirit ;  gayety. 

He,  with  a  proud  jollity,  irunuiKiui  [i-il  dim  to  leave  that  quarrel  for 
iter  into  it.  Sidney. 

not  now  applied  to  re- 


[This  word,  in  America, 
spectahle  company.] 


JOL'LY,  a.     [ Fr.  juli,  pretty  ;  It.  giulivo,  joyful,  merry, 
nativity.] 


Qu.  Sax  gcola,  gehol,  a  feast,  the  yule,  or  feast  of  the 


[t.  giu 


1.  Merry  ;  gay  ;  lively  ;  full  of  life  and  mirth  ;  jo- 
vial. It  expresses  more  life  and  noise  than  Cheer- 
ful ;  as,  a.  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen.  Shak. 

[It  is  seldom  applied,  in  colloquial  usage,  to  re- 
spectable company.  We  rarely  say  of  respectable 
persons,  they  are  jolly.  It  is  applied  to  the  young 
and  the  vulgar.] 

2.  Expressing  mirth  or  inspiring  it. 

And  witli  his  /<.'/■']/  jiipr-  .l.-lijias  die  groves.  Prior. 

Til."  e.'iclrijan  '-  --a    II  d  into  jolty  UUliensions  by  frequent  pota- 
tions of  matt  liquors.  Irving. 

3.  Exciting  mirth  and  gayety;  as, jolly  May. 

Dryden. 

4.  Plump,  like  one  in  high  health  ;  pretty.    South. 
JOL'LY-BCAT,  n.     A  small  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 

[A  sailor's  corruption  for  yawl-boat.     See  Sw.  julle,  a 

JOLT,  v.  i.  To  shake  with  short,  abrupt  risings  and 
fallings,  as  a  carriage  moving  on  rough  ground.  The 
c a i ti age  jolts. 

JOLT,  v.  t.  To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  car- 
riage on  rough  ground,  or  on  a  high  trotting  horse ; 
as,  the  horse  or  carriage  jolts  the  rider. 

JOLT,  n.  A  shock  or  shake  by  a  sudden  jerk,  as  in  a 
carriage.  Swift. 

Jnl.T'Kl),  pp.     Shaken  with  sudden  jerks. 

J5LT'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  jolts. 

JoLT'HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  great-head  ;  a  dunce ;  a 
blockhead.  Shale. 

JOLT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  sudden  jerks  or  shakes. 

JOLT'ING-LY,  ailo.     In  a  jolting  manner. 

JON'QUIL,  n.  [Fr.  jnnquitlr  :  It.  giunchiglia,  giunco  ; 
L.  juncus,  a  rush,  and  It.  giglio,  a  lily.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Rush-leafed  Daffodil.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  bearing  beautiful 
flowers  of  various  colors,  yellow  and  white. 

JOR'DEN,  n.     A  vessel  for  chamber  uses.         Swift. 

JO'RAM,  )  71.      A  colloquial   name,  in  many  parts  of 

JO'RUM,  )  England,  for  a  large  drinking  vessel,  and 
also  for  its  contents,  viz.,  nut-brown  ale,  toast,  with 
sugar  and  spice.  Forby. 

JOSEPH,  ti.  A  woman's  riding  dress,  formerly  much 
in  use.  Grose. 

Jo'SO,  n.    A  small  fish  of  the  gudgeon  kind. 

JOSS'-STICK,  n.  A  name  given  to  small  reeds,  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  odoriferous  wuods,  which  the 
Chinese  burn  before  their  idols.  Malcom. 

JOS'TLE,  (jos'l,)  v.  t.     [Fr.jouter,  farjouster;  It.  gios- 
trare;  Sp.juslar.     Written,  also,  Justle.] 
To  run  against  and  shake  ;  to  push. 

JOS'TLED,  (jos'ld,)  pp.  Run  against;  pushed.  We 
say,  a  thing  is  jostled  out  of  its  place. 

JOS'TLING,  ppr.     Running  against ;  pushing. 

JOS'TLING,  n.     A  running  against ;  a  crowding. 

JOT,  n.  [Gr.  tojTa,  Ch.  Heb.  yod,  Syr.  yudh,  the  name 
of  the  letter  ■>  or  i.] 

point ;  a  tittle ;  the  least  quantity  assign- 


abii 


JOT, 


inch,  and  acquire 


;  a  jot  the 

:.    To  set  down  ; 


l  jot  of  knowledg 


make  a  memorandum  of. 
Walter  Scott. 

JOT'TING,  ti.     A  memorandum.  Todd. 

JOT'TING,  ppr.     Making  a  memorandum  of. 

JOU'IS-SANUIa,  (ju'is-sans,)  n.  [Fr.]  Jollity;  mer- 
riment.    [jYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

JOUNCE,  v.  t.  To  jolt ;  to  shake,  as  rough  riders  are 
apt  to  do.  It  is  the  same  as  Jaunce,  by  a  common 
change  of  diphthongs.  ["Spur-galled  and  tired  by 
jouncing."  Bolingbroke.  Shale.  Forby.]  Used  as  a 
noun  for  jolt  or  shake. 

JO  UP,  v.  t.     To  shake  ;  to  dash.  Grose. 

JOUR'NAL,  (jur'nal,)  71.  [Fr.  journal ;  It.  giornale, 
from  giorno,  a  day ;  Corn,  jurna ;  W.  diurnod ;  L. 
diurnum.  This  was  originally  an  adjective,  signify- 
ing daily,  as  in  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  ;  but  the  ad- 
jective is  obsolete.] 


JOY 

1.  A  diary;  an  account  of  daily  transactions  and 
events  ;  or  the  book  containing  such  account. 

2.  Among  merchants,  a  book  in  which  every  par- 
ticular article  or  charge  is  fairly  entered  from  the 
waste-book  or  blotter. 

3.  In  navigation,  a  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
course  and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  and  other 
occunences. 

4.  A  paper  published  daily,  or  other  newspaper ; 
also,  the  title  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  at 
stated  times,  containing  an  account  of  inventions, 
discoveries, and  improvements,  in  arts  and  sciences; 
as,  the  Journal  de  Savans  ;  the  Journal  of  Science. 

JOUR'NAL-ISM,  (jur'nal-izm,)  71.    The  keeping  of  a 

journal.  Carlisle. 

2.  The  management  of  public  journals. 
JOUR'NAL-IST,   (jur'nal-ist,)   n.     The   writer  of  a 

journal  or  diary. 

2.  The  conductor  of  a  public  journal. 
JOUR'NAL-TZE,   (jur'nal-lze,)  v.  t.     To  enter  in  a 

journal  an  account  of  daily  transactions. 
JOUR'NAL-IZ-£D,  (jur'nal-Izd,)  pp.     Entered  in  a 

journal. 
JOUR'NAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Entering  in  a  journal. 
JOUR'NEY,  (jur'ny,)  ».t  [Yr.  journie,  a  day  or  day's 

work  ;  It.  giornata,  a  day  ;  Sp.  Jornada,  a  journey, 

or  travel  of  a  day ;  It.  giorno,  a  day,  from  L.  diurnus, 

dies.] 

1.  Originally,  the  travel  of  a  day.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

2.  Travel  by  land  to  any  distance  and  for  any  time, 
indefinitely  ;  as,  a  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
to  Rome  ;  a  journey  to  visit  ;i  brother ;  a  week's  jour- 
ney ;  we  made  two  journeys  to  Philadelphia. 

3.  Passage  from  one  place  to  another;  as,  a  long 
journey  from  the  upper  regions.  Burnet. 

4.  It  may  sometimes  include  a  passing  by  water. 
JOUR'NEY,  (jur'ny,)  v.  i.    To  travel  from  place  to 

place  ;  to  pass  from  home  to  a  distance. 

Abraham  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south.  —  Gen.  xij. 

JOUR'NEY-ER,  (jur'ny-er,)  71.    One  who  journeys. 
Scott. 

JOUR'NEY-ING,  (jur'ny-ing,)  ppr.  Traveling;  pass- 
ing from  [place  to  place. 

JOUR'NEY-ING,  71.  A  traveling  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  as,  the  journeyings  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 

JOUR'NEY-MAN,  n.  [journey  and  man.]  Strictly,  a 
man  hired  to  work  hy  the  day,  but  in  fact,  any  me- 
chanic who  is  hired  to  work  for  another  in  his  em- 
ployment, whether  by  the  month,  year,  or  other  term. 
It  is  applied  only  to  mechanics  in  their  own  occu- 
pations. 

JOUR'NEY-WORK,   (jur'ny-wurk,)   71.    Work   done 
for  hire  by  a  mechanic  in  his  proper  occupation. 
[This  word  is  never  applied  to  farming.] 

JOUST.     See  Just. 

JOVE,  71.     [L.  Jovis,  gen.  of  Jupiter,  Gr.  Zeus.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  among  the 
Romans. 

2.  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 

Why  Jove's  s  u-.tjic s  are  le.^  than  Jove.  Pope. 

3.  The  air  or  atmosphero,  or  the  god  of  the  air. 
And  Jove  descends  in  showers  of  kindly  raiip.  Dryden. 

4.  In  alchemy,  tin.  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
JO'VI-AL,  a.  [from  Jove,  supra.]  Under  the  influence 

of  Jupiter,  the  planet. 

The  fixed  stars  iFin.l.ij'V  dly  di:lW<  no-d  by  the  plappets,  and 
esteemed  Martial  or  Jovial  according  to  the  colors  whereby 
they  answer  these  planets.  Brown. 

9.  In  alchemy,  a  term  applied  to  preparations  of  tin. 

JO'VI-AL,  a.     [Fr.  and  Sp.  id. ;  It.  gioviale;  probably 

from  the  root  of  giovane,  young,  or  from  that  of  joy. 

If  it  is  from  Jove,  it  must  be  front  the  sense  of  airy, 

or  fresh.] 

1.  Gay ;  merry  ,  airy  ;  joyous ;  jolly ;  as,  a  jovial 
youth  ;  a  jovial  throng. 

2.  Expressive  of  mirth  and  hilarity. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest 
e.re  jovial  or  bacchanalian.  Dryden. 

.I5'VI-AL-TST,  71.    One  who  lives  a  jovial  life.  Ball. 

JO'VI-AL-LY,  adv.  Merrily;  gavlv  ;  with  noisy  mirth. 

JO'VI-AL-NESS,  71.    Noisy  mirth  ;  gayety. 

JO'VI-AL-TY,7i.    Merriment. 

JOWL,  ti.    The  cheek.     [See  Jole.] 

JOWL'ER,  71.  The  name  of  a  hunting-dog,  beagle,  or 
other  dog.  Dryden. 

JO  VV'TER,  71.  One  who  carries  fish  around  the  coun- 
try, on  horseback,  for  sale.  It  probably  means  Jolt- 
En.     [Obs.]  Ash. 

JOY,  71.  [Fr.  joie;  It.  moia;  Arm.  joa,  contracted; 
G.  jauchzen,  to  shout ;  D.  jnic/ten,  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  go- 
to;  Port.  id.  This  word  belongs  to  the  Class  Cg,  and 
its  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  shout,  or  to  leap,  or 
to  play  or  sport,  and  allied  perhaps  to  joke  and  juggle. 
du.  L.  gaudium.] 

1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  expectation  of  good ;  that  excitement  of 
pleasurable  feelings  which  is  caused  by  success, 
good  fortune,  the  gratification  of  desire  or  some  good 
possessed,   or  by  a  rational   prospect  of  possessing 


JUD 


glailness  ;    exultatit 


ent  or  assure!  ap|T.j  u'luua;  jKjs.vssion  of  a  good.      Locke. 

Joy  to  iny  soul,  and  tr.u]s|.-.rL  to  my  lay.  D.  Humphrey. 

2.  Gayety  ;  mirth;  festivity. 

The  roofs  with  joy  resound.  Dryden. 

3.  Happiness  ;  felicity. 

Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy.  Dryden. 

4.  A  glorious  and  triumphant  state. 

Who,  for  the  joy  'hat  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross.  — 

5.  The  cause  of  joy  or  happiness. 

For  ye  are  our  glory  and joy.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 

6.  A  term  of  fondness  ;  the  cause  of  joy. 
JOY,  v.  i.     To  rejoice  ;  to  be  glad  ;  to  exult. 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  pny  salvation.  —  Hah.  iit. 

JOY,  v.  t.  To  give  joy  to ;  to  congratulate ;  to  enter- 
tain kindly. 

2.  To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

My  soul  was  joyed  in  vain.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  jouir.]  To  enjoy  ;  to  have  or  possess 
with  pleasure,  or  to  have  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of.     [Little  used.]     [See  Enjoy.]      Milton.     Dryden. 

JOY'ANCE,  71.     [Old  Fr.  joiant.]     Gayety;    festivity. 

[Obs.]  Spenser. 

JOY'ED,  pp.     Gladdened  ;  enjoyed. 
JOY'FIJL,  a.    Full  of  joy ;  very  glad  ;  exulting. 
My  icul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.  —  Is.  ili. 
Rarely,  it  has  of  before  the  cause  of  joy 

Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

JOY'FUL-LY,  adv.     With  joy ;  gladly. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey.  Dryden. 

JOY'FUL-NESS,   71.      Great    gladness;    joy.     Deut 

xxviii. 
JOY'ING,  ppr.    Gladdening  ;  giving  joy  to. 
JOY'-IN-SPTR'ING,  a.     Inspiring  joy.         Bowring. 
JOY'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  joy  ;  wanting  joy. 

WiUi  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sat.  Dryden. 

Rarely  followed  by  of;  as,  joyless  of  the  grove. 

Dryden. 
2.  Giving  no  joy  or  pleasure. 

A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue.  Shak. 

JOY'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  jov.  Milton. 

JOV'LESS-NESS,7i.     State  of  being  joyless.     Donne. 
JOY'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  joyeux.] 

1.  Glad  ;  gay  ;  merry.;  joyful. 

Joyous  the  l.ii.ls  ;  fi.^h  'al  ^  and  geuUe  airs 

Whispered  iu  Milton. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime.  Spenser. 

It  has  of  before  the  cause  of  joy. 

And  joyous  o/ottr  conquest  early  won.  Dryden. 

JOY'OUS-LY,  adv.    With  joy  or  gladness. 
JOY'OUS-NESS,  11.     The  sta't.-  of  being  jovous. 
JUB,  71.     A  bottle  or  vessel.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

JO'BI-LANT,  a.     [L.  jubilans.     See  Jubilee.] 

Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ;  rejoicing ;  shouting 
with  joy. 

While  the  brijrht  pump  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 

JU-BI-LA'TE,  71.  [L.]  The  third  Sunday  after  East- 
er ;  so  called  because  the  church  service,  in  early 
times,  began,  on  that  day,  with  the  words  of  the  66th 
Psalm,  "Jubilate  Deo,"  &c.  Brandc. 

JU-BI-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  jubilatio.  See 
Jurilee.] 

The  act  of  declaring  triumph. 

JO'BI-LEE,  71.  [Fr.  julnlc  ;  L.  jubilum,  from  jubilo, 
to  shout  for  joy  ;  Sp.  jubilro  ;  It.  giubbilco  ;  Heb.  ^D"1 
or  ^avi,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  coinciding  with  Eng. 
bawl,  peal,  L.  pcllo.] 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  every  fiftieth  year,  being  the 
year  following  the  revolution  of  seven  weeks  of 
years,  at  which  time  all  the  slaves  were  liberated, 
and  all  lands,  which  had  been  alienated  during  the 
whole  period,  reverted  to  their  former  owners.  This 
was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing.     Hence, 

2.  A  season  of  great  public  joy  and  festivity. 

Milton. 

3.  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  celebrated  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  pope  grants  plenary  indulgence 
to  sinners,  or  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  Encyc. 

JU-CUND'I-TY,    n.      [L.  jucunditas,  from  jucundus, 
sweet,  pleasant.] 
Pleasantness ;   agreeableness.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

a.    Pertaining  to  the  Jews.  Milner. 
,  adv.    After  the  Jewish  manner. 

Milton.. 
[Fr.  judaismc,  from  Judah,  whence 

id  rites  of  the  Jews,  as 


JU-Da'IC,'  ) 

JU-Da'IC-AL,   J 
JU-DA'ie-AL-Li 


JO'DA-ISM,  ■ 
Jew.] 

1.  The  religious  doctrines  t 
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enjoined  in  the  laws  of  Moses.    Judaism  was  a  tem- 
porary dispensation. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  riles  and  ceremonies. 

JU-DA-I-ZX'TION,  n.    A  conforming  to  the  Jewish 

religion  or  ritual.  Southey. 

JU'DA-IZE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  judaiser,  from  Judah.] 

To  conform  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  Jews. 

far  as  to  ob- 

JO'DA-TZ-ER,  n.    One  who  conforms  to  the  religion 

of  the  Jews.  Macknight. 

Ju'DA-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Conforming  to  the  doctrines 

and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
JC'D  AS-TREE,  n.  A  leguminous  flowering  tree,  of  the 

genus  Cercis,  common  in  the  East.    On  one  of  these 

Judas  is  said  to  have  hung  himself. 
JUD'DOCK,  n.     A  small    snipe,  called   also  Jack- 

JUDGe',  n.t  [Fr.  juge;  Sp.  juez  ;  Port,  jute  :  It.  gi- 
udice;  L.  judex,  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  jus, 
law  or  right,  and  dico,  to  pronounce.  "  Hinc  judex, 
quod  jus  dicat  accepta  potestate."     Varro.~] 

1.  A  civil  officer  who  is  invested  with  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  between 
parties,  according  to  his  commission  ;  as,  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  District  Con  rts,  or  of  a  Coun- 
ty Court.  The  judge  of  a  Court  of  Equity  is  called  a 
chancellor. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being. 

Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  —  Gen.  xviii. 

3.  One  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

4.  One  who  has  skill  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a 
question,  or  on  the  value  of  any  thing  ;  one  who  can 
discern  truth  and  propriety. 

A  man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  may  be  a  good  judge  of  poetry 
or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a  painting.  Dryaen. 

5.  In  the  history  of  Israel,  a  chief  magistrate,  with 
civil  and  military  powers.  The  Israelites  were  gov- 
erned by  judges  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and 
the  history  of  their  transactions  is  called  the  Booh  of 

JUDGE,  v.  i.  [Fi.juger;  L.  judico ;  It.  giudicare ; 
Sp.  juzgar.] 

1.  To  compare  facts  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  thus  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood. 

Judge  not  acronling  to  the  appearance.  — John  vii. 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  ;  to  bring  to  issue  the  rea- 
soning or  deliberations  of  the  mind. 

If  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  not  be  able  to  judge, 
by  the  cupi>'.«,  which  \v;it  Virgil  and  which  Ovid.      Dryden. 

3.  To  hear  and  determine,  as  in  causes  on  trial ; 
to  pass  sentence.  He  was  present  on  the  bencTi,  but 
could  not  judge  in  the  case. 

The  Lord  judge  between  thee  and  me. — Gen.  xvi. 

4.  To  discern  ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  consider  accu- 
rately for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  or  con- 
clusion. 

Judge  in  yourselves ;  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  to  God 


Chaos  shall  judt 
2.  To  try  ;  to  exair 

Talo-  v  hirn  ami  jwli'i' 


hud 


.—John  xviii. 


God  *ha[l  jwh 

3.  Rightly  to  understand  and  discern. 

He  that  is  spindia]  jwlgcUi  all  things.  —  1  Cor.  li. 

4.  To  censure  rashly  ;  to  pass  severe  sentence. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  notjudged. —  Matt.  vii. 

5.  To  esteem  ;  to  think  ;  to  reckon. 

If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.  —  Acta  xvi. 

6.  To  rule  or  govern. 

The  Lord  ahull  Judge  his  people.  —  Heb.  i. 

7.  To  doom  to  punishment ;  to  punish. 

I  \v[\\  judge  thee  according  to  thy  ways.  —  Ezek.  vii. 

JUDGE-AD'VO-CaTE,  71.  A  person  appointed  to  act 
as  public  prosecutor  in  courts-martial. 

JUDG'£D,  pp.  Heard  and  determined  ;  tried  judicial- 
ly ;  sentenced  ;  censured  ;  doomed. 

JUDG'ER,  v.     One  who  judges  or  passes  sentence. 

JUDGE'SfirP,  (juj'ship,)  n.     The  office  of  a  judge. 

JUDG'ING,  ppr.  Hearing  and  determining  ;  forming 
an  opinion  ;  dooming. 

JUDG'IUENT,7i.t  [Fr.  jugement.] 

1.  The  act  of  judging  ;  the  act  or  process  of  the 
mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to  find  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  and  to  ascertain  truth ;  or  the 
process  of  examining  facts  and  arguments,  to  ascer- 
tain propriety  and  justice  ;  or  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  relations  between  one  proposition  and  an- 
other Locke.     Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is  en- 
abled to  compare  ideas,  and  ascertain  the  relations 
of  terms  and  propositions  ;  as,  a  man  of  clear  judg- 
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ment,  or  sound  judgment.  The  judgment  may  be  bi- 
ased by  prejudice.  Judgment  supplies  the  want  of 
certain  knowledge. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  mind,  formed  from 
comparing  the  relations  of  ideas,  or  the  comparison 
of  facts  and  arguments.  In  the  formation  of  our 
judgments,  we  should  be  careful  to  weigh  and  com- 
pare all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 

4.  In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pronounced  in  any 
cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by  the  judge  or  court  by 
which  it  is  tried.  Judgment  may  be  rendered  on  de- 
murrer, on  a  verdict,  on  a  confession  or  default,  or 
on  a  nonsuit.  Judgment,  though  pronounced  by  the 
judge  or  court,  is  properly  the  determination  or  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment. 

5.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence.     Shak. 

6.  Determination  ;  decision. 

Let  reason  govern  us  in  the  formation  of  out  judgment  of  things 

proposed  to  our  inquiry.  Anon. 

7    Opinion;  notion. 

She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you.  Shak. 

8.  In  Scripture,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
enabling  a  person  to  discern  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil. 

Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  O  God.  —  Ps.  lxxii. 

9.  A  remarkable  punishment ;  an  extraordinary 
calamity  inflicted  by  God  on  sinneis. 

Judgments  are  pivpanal  for  ^corners.  —  Prov.  xlx.     Is.  xxvl. 

10.  The  spiritual  government  of  the  world. 

The  Father  hath  committal  all  judgment  to  the  Son.  — John  v. 

11.  The  righteous  statutes  and  commandments  of 
God  are  called  his  judgments.     Ps.  cxix. 

12.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  God's  word. 
Matt.  xii. 

13.  Justice  and  equity.     Luke  xi.     Is.  i. 

14.  The  decrees  and  purposes  of  God  concerning 
nations.     Rom.  xi. 

15.  A  court  or  tribunal.    Matt.  v. 

16.  Controversies,  or  decisions  of  controversies. 
1  Cor.  vi. 

17.  The  gospel,  or  kingdom  of  grace.    Matt.  xii. 

18.  The  final  trial  of  the  human  race,  when  God 
will  decide  the  fate  of  every  individual,  and  award 
sentence  according  to  justice. 

For  God   shall    brine:   i  very  work   into  jw^ment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil,  — 
Eccles.  xii. 
Judgment  of  Ood.   Formerly,  this  term  was  applied 
to  extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  by  arms 
and  single  combat,  by  ordeal,  or  hot  plowshares,  &c.  ; 
it  being  imagined  that  God  would  work  miracles  to 
vindicate  innocpnee. 
JUDG'MENT-DaY,  n.    The  last  day,  or  day  when 
final  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  the  subjects 
of  God's  moral  government. 
JUDG'MENT-HALL,  n.    The  hall  where  courts  are 

held. 
JUDG'MENT-SE  AT,  n.    The  seat  or  bench  on  which 
judges  sit  in  court. 
2.  A  court ;  a  tribunal. 

We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seal  of  Christ.  —  Rom. 

JO'DI-CA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tried  and  judged. 
JO'DI-CA-TIVE,  a.   Having  power  to  judge. 

Hammond. 
JO'DI-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Dispensing  justice. 
Jfj'DI-€A-TO-RY,  n.     [L.  judicatorium.] 

1.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  tribunal.  Jltterhury. 

2.  Distribution  of  justice.  Clarendon. 
Jtj'DI-€A-TU.RE,  n.     [Fr.]     The  power  of  distribu- 
ting  justice   by   legal   trial   and  determination.     A 
court  of  judicature  is  a  court  invested  with  powers  to 
administer  justice  between  man  and  man. 

2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory.  South. 

JU-DI"CIAL,  (ju-dish'al,)  a.    Pertaining  to  courts 
justice  ;  as,  judicial  power. 

2.  Practiced  in  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  as,  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  court  of  justice;   as,  ; 
dicial  determination. 

4.  Issued  by  a  court  under  its  seal ;  as,  a  judicial 
writ. 

5.  Inflicted,  as  a  penalty  or  in  judgment;  as,  ju- 
dicial hardness  of  heart ;  a  judicial  punishment. 

JU-DI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  forms  of  legal  justice ; 
as,  a  sentence  juiliriallij  declared. 

2.  By  way  of  penalty  or  judgment ;  as,  to  be  ju- 
dicium'/ punished. 

JU-DI"CIA-RY,  (ju-dish'a-re,)  a.  [Fr.  judiciaire ;  L. 
judieiarius.] 

1.  Passing  judgment  or  sentence.  Boyle. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  legal 
tribunals. 

JU-DI"CIA-RY,  7i.  That  branch  of  government  which 
is  concerned  in  the  trial  and  determination  of  contro- 
versies between  parties,  and  of  criminal  prosecutions 
the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  government.  Ar 
independent  judiciary  is  the  firmest  bulwark  of  free 
dom.  United  States. 

JU-DI"CIOUS,  (ju-dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  judicieux ;  It.  giu- 
dicioso.] 


JUL 


1.  According  io  .-omul  judgment  ;  wise  ;  prudent; 
rational  ;  adapted  to  obtain  a  good  end  by  the  best 
means  ;  used  of  things.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  success  in  the  world  than  a  judicious  application 
of  time,  unless  it  may  be  a.  judicious  expenditure  of 


ing  st 

\VI  -do 


2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment ;  possess- 
sound  judgment  ;  wise  ;  directed  by  reason  and 
ed  of  persons ;  as,  a  judicwus  magistrate  ; 
a  judicious  historian. 
JU-DI''CIOUS-LY,  ado.    With  good  judgment;  with 
discretion  or  wisdom  ;  skillfully. 

Longiuus  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that 
sometimes  errs,  to  the  middiimr  or  iodiih-rent  one,  which 
makes  few  faoli.s,  hot  s-]dom  ris's  to  excellence.     Dryden. 

JU-DI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  acting  or  be- 
ing according  to  sound  judgment. 

JUG,  7i.  [Junius  mentions  the  Danish  jugge,  an  urn, 
or  water-pot.] 

A  vessel,  usually  earthen,  with  a  swelling  belly 
and  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  and  conveying 
liquors.  Swift. 

JUG,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  sound  resembling  this  word,  as 
certain  birds  do,  especialh  tin-  nightingale. 

JO'Ga-TED,  a.    Coupled  together. 

JUG'GLE,  v.  i.  [D.  giiirhilrn  or  anarlulcn  ;  G.  gaukeln; 
It.  giocolare  ;  Dan.  gogler,  to  juggle  ;  giekker,  to  joke  ; 
Sw.  g'dck,  a  jester;  gacka,  to  mock,  to  make  sport; 
L.  jocular,  to  jest,  from  loots,  a  joke  ;  jocor,  to  joke, 
which  coincides  with  the  Sp.  and  Port,  jugar,  to  play, 
to  sport ;  Fr.  joucr,  contracted.  It  is  certain  that  joke 
and  jocular,  and  probable  thai  jmi,  are  from  the  same 
root  as  juggle  ;  perhaps  Ch.  "pn  hukk,  or  chuk,  to 
laugh,  to  play,  to  sport.     Class  Gk,  No.  18.] 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sloioiu  of  hand  ;  to  amuse  and 
make  sport  by  tricks,  which  make  a  false  show  of 
extraordinary  powers. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  Shak. 

JUG'GLE,  v.  t.    To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 

Ts't  possible  tile  s|»  lis  of  Franco  shouldy-'ug-g-fe 

Shak. 


JUG'GLE,  n.    A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  An  imposture  ;  a  deception.  Tillotson. 

JUG'GLER,  71.     [Sp.  juglar  ;  Fr.  jongleur  ;  It.  giocola- 
tore  ,*  D.  guichclur.] 

1.  One  who  practices  or  exhibits  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand  ;  one  who  makes  sport  by  tricks  of  extraordi- 
nary dexterity,  by  which  the  spectator  is  deceived. 
Juggins  are  punishable  by  law. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  deceiver  ;  a  trickish  fellow.  Shak. 
jni'dLl'lt-Y",  n.     Legerdemain. 

JUG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Playing   tricks   by  sleight  of 

hand  ;  deceiving. 
JUG'GLING,  7t.      The  art  or  practice   of  exhibiting 

tricks  of  legerdemain.    Hence, 
2.  Trickery ;  deceit. 
JUG'GLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  deceptive  manner. 
JC'GU-LAR,  a.     [L.  jugulnm,  the  neck,  either  from 
jugum,  a  yoke,  or  from  its  radical  sense,  to  extend, 

to  join.     See  Join.] 
Pertaining  to  the  neck  or  throat ;  as,  the  jugular 

vein. 
Jfj'GU-LAR,  7i.    A  lane  vein  of  the  neck. 
JU'GU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  jugulo.] 

To  kill.  Hall. 

Jtj'GU-La-TED,  pp.    Killed  ;  destroyed. 
Jfj'GU-LA-TING,7ipr.     Killing;  destroying. 
JUICE,  (juse,)  n.     [D.juys;  Fr.  jus.    The  regular  or- 
thography is  Juse.] 
The  sap  of  vegetables ;  the  fluid  part  of  animal 

substances.  Encyc. 

JOICE,  v.  t.     To  moisten.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

.It'll." /■:!(,  Just, )  pp.    Moistened. 
JOICE'LF.SS,  JQse'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry; 

without  moisture.  More. 

JOI'CI-NESS,  (ju'se-ness,)  n.    The  state  of  abounding 

with  juice  ;  succulence  in  plants. 
JUICING,  ppr.     Moistening. 
JCI'CY,  (ju'sy,)  a.     Abounding  with  juice;   moist; 

succulent.  Bacon. 

JCISE,  7i.     [L.jits.] 

Judgment ;  justice.    [Obs.] 

JO'JUBE,  7t.     [L.  zizyphu 


\\  is. 


>j>y.j  ™f°»-i 


The  name  of  a  plant  and  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
pulpy,  and  resembles  a  small  plum.  The  plant  is 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
fruit  was  formerly  used  in  pectoral  decoctions,  hut  it 
is  now  in  little  reputation.  Encyc.    Miller. 

The  term  Jujube,  or  Jujube  Paste,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  an  expectorant  made  of  gum  arabic,  sweet- 
ened. 
JOKE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  jucher.] 

To  perch  on  something;  to  bend  the  head  and  toss 
it  back,  as  in  acts  of  civility.     [JVot  used.]     Smart. 

S     -    3 

JO'LEP,  n.    [Ar.  cj!^  julabon ;  Pers.  id.;  Fr.  ju- 
lep ,'  It.  giulebbo.'] 
In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  composed  of  some  proper 
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lirjuor  and  a  sirup  of  sugar,  of  extemporaneous  prep- 
aration, serving  as  a  vehicle  to  other  forms  of  medi- 
cine. Encyc.     Quincy. 

JuL'IAN,  a.  Noting  the  old  account  of  the  year,  as 
regulated  by  .lulius  Oes;tr,  which  continued  to  be 
used  in  England  till  1752,  when  the  Gregorian  year, 
or  new  style,  was  adopted. 

Julian  Alps,  called  also  Carnian,  between  Venetia 
anil  Noricum.  D'Anville. 

Julian  Period*     See  Period. 

JO'LIS,  n.  A  small  fish  belonging  to  the  Wrasse  fam- 
ily, of  a  beautiful  violet  color.  Partington. 

JO'LUS,  n.     [Gr.  io»*.it,  a  handful  or  bundle.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  catkin  or  anient,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence consisting  of  scales,  under  which  stand 
flowers  arranged  along  a  stalk,  as  in  hazle,  birch, 
willow,  &c.  Martyn. 

2.  A  genus  of  multiped  insects,  of  the  order  of  Ap- 
ters,  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  with  moniliform  an- 
teniue,  and  two  articulated  palpi.  Encyc. 

JU-L?',  n.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo.  It  is  so  called 
from  Julius,  the  surname  of  Caius  Cesar,  who  was 
born  in  this  month.  Before  that  time,  this  month 
was  called  Quintilis,  or  the  fifth  month,  according  to 
the  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which  March  was  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

JU-LV'-FLOW-ER,  n.  The  name  of  certain  species 
of  plants.  The  clove  July-flower  is  of  the  genus 
Dianthus  ;  the  queen's  July  firmer,  of  the  genus  Hes- 
peris  ;  and  the  stock  July-flower,  of  the  genus  Chei- 
ranthus.     [See  Gilly-Flower.]  Lee. 

JO'MART,  n.  [Fr.]  The  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare.  Locke. 

JUM'BLE,  v.  t.  [Chaucer,  jombre.]  To  mix  in  a  con- 
fused mass  ;  to  put  or  throw  together  without  order. 
It  is  often  followed  by  together. 


'  apt  that  i; 


JUM'BLE,  v.  i.    To  meet,  mix,  or  unite  in  a  confused 

manner.  Swift. 

JUM'BLE,  n.    Confused  mixture,  mass,  or  collection, 

without  order.  Swift. 

2.  A  small  cake,  in  shape  like  a  ring. 
JUM'BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  or  collected  in  a  confused 

mass. 
J  UM'BLE-MENT,  n.  Confused  mixture.    [JVot  in  use.] 
JUM'BLER,  n.     One  who  mixes  things  in  confusion. 
JUM'BLING,  ppr.    Putting  or  mixing  in  a  confused 

mass. 
JUM'BLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  confused  manner. 
JU'MENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  jumentum,  a  beast.] 

A  beast  of  burden.     [Not  ■used.]  Brown. 

JUMP,  v.  i.     [Qu.  the  root  of  It.  zampillare,  to  spring.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  skip ;  to  spring.  Applied  to  men,  it 
signifies  to  spring  upward  or  forward  with  both  feet, 
in  distinction  from  Hop,  which  signifies  to  spring 
with  one  foot.  A  man  jumps  over  a  ditch;  a  beast 
jumps  over  a  fence.  A  man  jumps  upon  a  horse  ;  a 
goat  jumps  from  rock  to  rock. 

2.  To  spring  over  any  thing ;  to  pass  to  at  a  leap. 
We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump 


["  To  jump  the  life  to  come,"  in  Shakspeare,  is  to 
risk  or  venture,  as  one  does  in  leaping  suddenly. 

Rich.  Diet.] 

3.  To  bound  ;  to  pass  from  object  to  object ;  to  jolt. 
The  noise  of  the  rattling  ot  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing 

horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  —  Nahum  iii. 

4.  To  agree ;  to  tally  ;  to  coincide. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humor.  Shak. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  now  vulgar,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, I  think,  is  confined  to  the  single  phrase,  to  jump 
m  judgment.] 
JUMP,  v.  u     To  pass  by  a  leap ;  to  pass  over  eagerly 
or  hastily  ;  as,  to  jump  a  stream :  but  over  is  under- 

JUMP,  n.    The  act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  spring;  a 
bound. 
2.  A  lucky  chance.  Shale. 

JUMP,  7i.     [Fr.  jupc  ;  It.  giubba.] 

A  kind  of  loose  or  limber  stays  or  waistcoat  worn 
by  females. 

JUMP,  adv.    [from  the  verb  jump,  to  agree  or  tally.] 
Exactly;  as,  jump  at  the  dead  of  night.     [06s.  J 

JUMP'SD,  tjumpt,)  pp.     Passed  by  a  leap.  [Shak. 

JUMP'ER,  7i.     One  who  jumps. 

JUMP'ING, ppr.     Leaping;  springing;  bounding. 

JUMP'INGj  /i.     The  act  of  leaping  or  springing. 

JUNCATE,  7i.  [It.  giuncata,  cream,  cheese  ;  Fr. 
jonchee  de  crime,  a  kind  of  cream  cheese  served  in  a 
frail  of  green  rushes,  and  for  that  reason  so  called, 
or  because  made  in  a  frail  or  basket  of  rushes ;  L. 
juncus,  a  rush.] 

1.  A  cheese-cake ;  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds 
and  sugar.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  kind  of  delicate  food.  Milton. 

3.  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.     [It  is  now 


a  rush.] 

Full  of  bulrushes.     [Liale  used.] 


JUP 

JUNCTION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  junctio,  from  jungo,  to 
join.f 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  joining ;  as,  the  junction 
of  two  armies  or  detachments. 

2.  Union  ;  coalition  ;  combination. 

3.  The  place  or  point  of  union. 
JUNCTURE,  71.     [h.junctura  ;  Sp.  juntura;  It.  giun- 

tura ;  from  L.  jungo,  to  join.J 

1.  A  joining;  union;  amity;  as,  the  juncture  of 
hearts.     [Little  used.]  King  Charles. 

2.  A  union  of  two  bodies ;  a  seam  ;  particularly,  a 
joint  or  articulation.  Encyc. 

3.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are  joined. 

Boyle. 

4.  A  point  of  time  ;  particularly,  a  point  rendered 
critical  or  important  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Addison. 

JtjNE,  71.     [L.  Junius  ;   Fr.  juin  ;   It.  giugno  ;  Sp.  ju- 

The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  Cancer. 

JONE'A-TING,  7i.  A  kind  of  early  apple  which  ri- 
pens in  June.  P.  Cyc. 

JUN"GLE,  (jung'gl,)  71.  [Hindoo.]  In  Hindostan, 
land  mostly  covered  with  forest-trees,  brush-wood, 
&c,  or  coarse,  reedy  vegetation,  but  not  wholly  un- 
inhabited ;  sometimes  equivalent  to  Country,  as 
distinguished  from  Villages.  Malcom. 

JUN"GLY,  a.  Consisting  of  jungles  ;  abounding  with 
jungles.  Asiat.  Res. 

JuN'IOR,  (jun'yor,)  o.  [L.,  from  juvenis,  young;  qua- 
si juvenior.] 

1.  Younger;  not  as  old  as  another;  as,  a  junior 
partner  in  a  company.  It  is  applied  to  distinguish 
the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
in  one  family  or  town,  and  opposed  to  Elded.  ;  as, 
John  Doe,  junior. 

2.  Noting  the  third  year  of  the  collegiate  course  in 
American  colleges,  or  the  first  year  in  the  theological 

JCN'IOR,  n.     A  person  younger  than  another. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year.  Swift. 

2.  One  In  the  third  year  of  his  collegiate  course  in 
an  American  college,  formerly  called  Junior  Sophis- 
ter.     [See  Sophister.] 

Also,  one  in  the  first  year  of  his  course  at  a  theo- 
logical seminary. 
JCN-IOR'I-TY,  71.    The  state  of  being  junior. 

Bullokar. 
JO'NI-PER,   n.     [L.  junipcrus  ;    It.  ginepro  ;    Fr.  ge~ 
nevre ;  Sp.  cnebro.] 

A  tree  or  shrub,  Juniperus  communis,  bearing  fruit 
of  a  bluish  color,  of  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet  taste, 
yielding,  when  fresh,  by  expression,  a  rich,  sweet, 
aromatic  juice.  They  are  useful  carminatives  and 
stomachics.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  cabinet  work 
and  veneering.  The  oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that 
of  nuts,  makes  an  excellent  varnish  ;  and  the  resin 
powdered  is  used  under  the  name  of  pounce.  This 
oil  is  also  used  to  give  to  gin  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Encyc. 
JUNK,   71.*  [L.  juitrus,  It.  giunco,  Sp.  junco,  Fr.  jotic, 
a  bulrush,  of  which  ropes  were  made  in  early  ages.] 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for  mak- 
ing points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c,  and  when  untwisted 
and  picked  to  pieces,  it  forms  oakum  for  filling  the 
seams  of  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

*2.  A  ship  used  in  China ;  a  Chinese  vessel.  [An 
Eastern  word.] 

3.  A  thick  piece.     [See  Chunk.] 

JUNK'ET,  7i.     [See  Juncate.]     A  sweetmeat.  Shak. 

2.  A  stolen  entertainment. 

JUNK'ET,  v.  i.    To  feast  in  secret ;  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment by  stealth.  Swift. 
2.  To  feast. 


J.j'/;.  cliil.ir.  ii  j .1  n'cclcd  and  feasted  together  often. 


South. 


JO'NO,  7i.*  In  mythology,  the  name  of  the  Latin  divin- 
ity who  presided  over  marriages,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  married  women. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  small  planets  or  aste- 
roids which  revolve  round  the  sun  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Brande. 

JUN'TA,  n.    A  grand  Spanish  council  of  state. 

"JN'TO,  7i.     [Sp.jtMita,  amc     ' 
junctus,  joined  ;  It.  ,o-tu7ito.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  select  council  or  assembly,  which 
deliberates  in  secret  on  any  affair  of  government. 
In  a  good  sense,  it  is  not  used  in  English  ;  but 
hence, 

2.  A  cabal ;  a  meeting  or  collection  of  men  com- 
bined for  secret  deliberation  and  intrigue  for  party 
purposes  ;  a  faction  ;  as,  a  junto  of  ministers. 

Gulliver. 
JO'PI-TER,  n.*  [L.,  the  air  or  heavens  ;  Jovis  pater.] 
*1.  The  supreme  deity  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

2.  One  of  the  superior  planets,  remarkable  for  its 
brightness.  Its  diameter  is  about  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand miles  ;  its  distance  from  the  sun,  four  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles,  and  its  revolution  round 
the  sun,  a  little  less  than  twelve  years. 


JUS 

JUP-PON',  7i.     [Fr.  jupon;  It.  giubbonc.] 

A  short,  close  coat.  Dryden. 

JO'RAT,   71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  juratus,  sworn,  from  juro, 

In  England,  a  magistrate  in  some  corporations  ;  an 
alderman,  or  an  assistant  to  a  bailiff.  Encyc. 

JC'RA-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  juratoirc,  from  L.  juro,  to 
swear.] 

Comprising  an  oath  ;  as,  juratav  caution.  [Little 
used.]  Myliffe. 

JWRE  Dl  rt'JYO,  [L.]     By  divine  right. 
JU-RID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  juridicus  ;  jus,  juris,  law,  and 
dico,  to  pronounce.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice;  pertaining 
to  a  judge. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  justice. 

Hale. 

JU-RID'IC-AL-IiY,  adv.  According  to  forms  of  law, 
or  proceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice;  with  legal  au- 
thority. 

JU-RIS-€ON'SULT,  n.  [L.  jurisconsultus ;  jus  and 
consultus,  consulo,  to  consult.] 

A  man  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  counselor  at  law  ;  a 
master  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  consulted  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws.  Encyc. 

JU-RIS-DIC'TION,  77.  [Fr.,  from  L.  jurisdictio  ;  jus, 
juris,  law,  and  dictio,  from  dico,  to  pronounce;  It. 
giuridhione  ;  Sp.  jurisdiccionc ;  Port,  jurisdicam.] 

1.  The  legal  power  or  authority  of  doing  justice 
in  cases  of  complaint ;  the  power  of  executing  the 
laws  and  distributing  justice.  Thus  we  speak  of 
certain  suits  or  actions,  or  the  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  ;  that 
is,  within  the  limits  of  thi-ir  authority  or  commission. 
Inferior  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  debt  and.trespass, 
or  of  smaller  offenses  ;  the  supreme  courts  have  ju- 
risdiction of  treason,  murder,  and  other  high  crimes. 
Jurisdiction  is  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  Power  of  governing  or  legislating.  The  legis- 
lature of  one  State  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  an- 
other. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  exercising  authority. 
Nations  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  to 
the  extent  of  a  marine  league  from  the  main  land 
or  shore. 

4.  The  limit  within  which  power  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

Jurisdiction,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  power 
to  make,  declare,  or  apply  the  law  ;  when  confined 
to  the  judiciary  department,  it  is  what  we  denominate 
the  judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering  justice 
through  the  laws,  by  tin-  means  which  the  laws  have 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
place  or  territory,  to  persons,  or  to  particular  subjects. 
Du  Ponceau. 

JU-RIS-DICTION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  jurisdiction  ; 
as,  jurisdictional  rights. 

JU-RtS-DICTIVE,  a.     Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

JU-RIS-PRC'DENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  ^jurisprudential 
■  jus,  law,  and  prudentia,  science.] 

The  science  of  law  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  rights  of  men  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The 
study  of  jurisprudence,  next  to  that  of  theology,  is  the 
most  important  and  useful  to  men. 

JU-RIS-PRC'I)ENT,  a.     Understanding  law.    West. 

JU-RIS-PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  jurispru- 
dence. Ward. 

JC'RIST,  7i.  [Fr.  juriste;  It.  giurisla;  Sp.  jurista; 
from  L.  jus,  juris,  law.] 

1.  A  man  who  professes  the  science  of  law ;  one 
versed  in  the  law,  or  more  particularly,  in  the  civil 
law  ;  a  civilian.  Bacon. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  who  writes 
on  the  subject. 

JC'ROR,  n.     [L.  jurator ;  or  rather  juro,  to  swear.] 
One  that  serves  on  a  jury  ;  one  sworn  to  deliver 
the  truth  on  the  evidence  given  him  concerning  any 
matter  in  question  or  on  trial. 

JC'RY,  7i.     [Fr.  jure,  sworn  ;  L.  juro,  to  swear.] 

A  number  of  freeholders,  selected  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  impanneled  and  sworn  to  inquire 
into  and  try  any  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  the 
truth  on  the  evidence  given  them  in  the  case.  Grand 
juries  consist  usually  of  twenty-four  freeholders  at 
least,  and  are  summoned  to  try  matters  alleged  in 
indictments.  Petty  juries,  consisting  usually  of 
twelve  men,  attend  courts  to  try  matters  of  fact 
in  civil  causes,  and  to  decide  both  the  law  and 
the  fact  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  decision  of 
a  petty  jury  is  called  a  verdict. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  juries  of  inquest, 
which  are  summoned  occasionally  in  cases  of  sud- 
den or  violent  death,  to  examine  into  the  cause. 

Jtt'RY-MAN,  7i.  One  who  is  impanneled  on  a  jury 
or  who  serves  as  a  juror. 

JC'RY-MAST,  n.  A  mast  erected  in  a  ship,  to  supply 
the  place  of  one  carried  away  in  a  tempest  or  an  en- 
gagement, &c.  The  most  probable  origin  of  the 
word  jury,  in  this  compound,  is  that  proposed  by 
Thomson,  viz.,  from  the  Fr.  jour,  day,  quasi  joure, 
temporary,  or  from  L.  juvare,  to  assist. 

JUS  G£JV'r/-f/JV/,(-she-um,)[L.]  The  law  of  nations. 

JUST,  a.     [Ft.  juste;  Sp.  justo  i  It.  giusto;  L.  Justus. 
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The  primary  sense  is  probably,  straight  or  close,  from 
the  sense  of  setting,  erecting,  or  extending.] 

1.  Regular ;  orderly  ;  due  ;  suitable. 

When  all 
The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  Just  array.  Addison. 

2.  Eiactly  proportioned  ;  proper. 

Pleaseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  his  graxe.jusi  distance  'tween  our  armies  I        Shak. 

3.  Full ;  complete  to  the  common  standard. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature.    Bacon. 

4.  Full ;  true  ;  a  sense  allied  to  the  preceding,  or 
the  same. 


5.  In  a  moral  sense,  upright ;  honest ;  having  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  ;  or  conforming  exactly  to  the 
laws,  and  to  principles  of  rectitude  in  social  con- 
duct; equitable  in  the  distribution  of  justice ;  as,  a 
just  judge. 

6.  In  an  evangelical  sense,  riHiteous;  religious;  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  or  living 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinncth 
not.  — Eccles.  vii. 

7.  Conformed  to  rules  of  justice  ;  doing  equal  jua- 


Jutl  i 


i  shall 


rs,just  weights,  a^ust  ephah,  and  a_ 

8.  Conformed  to  truth  ;  exact  j  proper ; 
as,  just  thoughts;  just  expressions;  just  images  or 
representations  ;  a  just  description  ;  a  just  inference. 

9.  True ,  founded  in  truth  and  fact ;  as,  a  just 
charge  or  accusation. 

10.  Innocent;  blameless;  without  guilt. 

How  should  man  be  just  with  God  r — Job  ix. 

11.  Equitable ;  due  ;  merited  ;  as,  a  just  recompense 
or  reward. 

Whose  damnation  is  just.  — Rom.  Hi. 

12.  True  to  promises ;  faithful ;  as,  just  to  one's 
word  or  engagements. 

13.  Impartial  ;  allowing  what  is  due;  giving  fair 
representation  of  character,  merit  or  demerit. 

JUST,  adv.  Close  or  closely ;  near  or  nearly  in 
place.  He  stood  just  by  tiie  speaker,  and  heard 
what  he  said.  He  stood  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city. 

2.  Near  or  nearly  in  time ;  almost.  Just  at  that 
moment  he  arose  and  fled. 

3.  Exactly  ';  nicely  ;  accurately.  They  remain  just 
of  the  same  opinion. 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  bis  own.  Pope. 

4.  Merely ;  barely  ;  exactly. 

And  having  ;'us<  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden. 

5.  Narrowly.     He  just  escaped  without  injury. 
JUST,  n.     [Fr.  joustc,  now  jontc;  Pp.  justa;  Port.  id. ; 

It.  giostra  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  jostle  or  justle. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  push.] 

A  mock  encounter  on  horseback  ;  a  combat  for 
sport  or  for  exercise,  in  which  the  combatants  pushed 
with  lances  and  swords,  man  to  man,  in  mock  fight; 
a  tilt ;  one  of  the  exercises  at  tournaments.  Encyc. 
JUST,  v.  i.  [Fr.  jouter;  Sp.  and  Tort,  justar ;  It.  gios- 
trare.] 

1.  To  engage  in  mock  fight  on  horseback. 

2.  To  push  ;  to  drive  ;  to  justle. 

JtTSTE  MIL-IEW,  (zhust-mil-yu'.)  In  French  poli- 
tics, a  party  which  claim  to  hold  the  exact  middle 
point  between  the  old  monarchical  and  the  recent  re- 
publican principles. 

JUS'TICE,  n.t  [Fr. ;  Sp.  justicia ;  It.  giustizia ;  from 
L.  jnstitia,  from  Justus,  just.] 

1.  The  virtue'  which  consists  in  giving  to  every 
one  what  is  his  due;  practical  conformity  to  the  laws 
and  to  principles  of  rectitude,  in  the  dealings  of  men 
with  each  other;  honesty  ;  integrity  in  commerce  or 
mutual  intercourse.  Ju.~t.iee  is  distributive  or  commu- 
tative. Distributive  justice  helungs  to  magistrates  or 
rulers,  and  consists  in  distributing  to  every  man  that 
right  or  equity  which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of 
equity  require ;  or  in  deciding  controversies  accord- 


Kthe  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  Is 
j  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  being  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Greek  kappa,  answering  to  the  Oriental 
kaph.  It  represents  a  close  articulation,  formed  by 
pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  opening  of  the  teeth.  It  is  usually  denominated 
a  guttural,  but  is  more  properly  a  palatal.  Before  all 
the  vowels,  it  has  one  invariable  sound,  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  laws  and  to  principles  of  equity.  Commu- 
tative justice  consists  in  fair  dealing  in  trade  and  mu- 
tual intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

2.  Impartiality  ;  equal  distribution  of  right  in  ex- 
pressing opinions  ;  fair  representation  of  facts  respect- 
ing merit  or  demerit.  In  criticisms,  narrations,  histo- 
ry, or  discourse,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  justice  to  every  man, 
whether  friend  or  foe. 

3.  Equity  ;  agreealileness  to  right ;  as,  he  proved 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  This  should,  in  strictness, 
be  Justness. 

4.  Vindictive  retribution  ;  merited  punishment. 
Sooner  or  later,  justice  overtakes  the  criminal. 

5.  Right ;  application  of  equity.  His  arm  will  do 
him  justice. 

6.  [Low  L.  justiciarius.]  A  person  commissioned 
to  hold  courts,  or  to  try  and  decide  controversies  and 
administer  justice  to  individuals  ;  as,  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
England  ;  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  United  States,  &c. 

JUS'TICE,  v.  t.    To  administer  justice.     [Little  used.] 

JUS'TICE-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  account  in  a  court' of 
justice.     [Not  used.]  Hayward. 

JUS'Tl-CER,  n.    An  administrator  of  justice. 

Bp.  Hall. 

JUS'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  jus- 
tice. Swift. 

JUS-TI"CIA-BLE,  a.  Proper  to  be  examined  in  courts 
of  justice. 

JUS-TI"CIA-RY,  (jus-tish'a-ry,)  1        rT     .    ,.  .     .      , 

JUS-TI"CIAR,  (jus-tish'ar,)  |  "•    [L- l^ticiamus.] 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice.  Burke. 

2.  A  chief  justice.  Blackstonc. 

3.  One  that  boasts  of  the  justice  of  his  own  act. 
[Not  used.]  Dering. 

JUST'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  justify.]  That  may  be 
proved  to  be  just ;  that  may  be  vindicated  on  princi- 
ples of  law,  reason,  rectitude,  or  propriety;  defensi- 
ble ;  vindicable.  No  breach  of  law  or  moral  obliga- 
tion is  justifiable.  The  execution  of  a  malefactor,  in 
pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  court,  is  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

JUST'I-Fl-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
justifiable;  rectitude;  possibility  of  being  defended 
or  vindicated.  King  Charles. 

JUST'I-Fl-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of 
vindication  or  justification  ;  rightly. 

JUST-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  justifier,  to  justify.] 
1.  The  act  of  justifying  ;  a  showing  to  be  just  or 
conformable  to  law,  rectiluile,  or  propriety  ;  vindica- 
tion ;  defense.  The  court  listened  to  IJie  evidence 
and  arguments  in  justification  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct.    Our  disobedience  to  God's  commands  admits 


3.  In  law,  the  showing  of  a  sufficient  reason  in 
court  why  a  defendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  an- 
swer. Pleas  in  justification  must  set  forth  some  spe- 
cial matter. 

4.  In  theology,  remission  of  sin,  and  absolution 
from  guilt  and  punishment ;  or  an  act  of  free  grace 
by  which  God  pardons  the  sinner,  and  accepts  him 
as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

JUST-IF'I-CA-TIVE,  a.    Justifying;  that  has  power 
to  justify. 

JUST-I-FIGa'TOR,  n.     One  who  justifies.     [Little 
used.] 

JUST-IF'I-€A-TO-RY,  a.    Vindicatory;  defensory. 
Johnson. 

JUST'I-FI-ER,  n.    One  who  justifies  ;  one  who  vin- 
dicates, supports,  or  defends. 

2.  He  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  guilt  and 
punishment. 

That! 
Je 

JUST'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  justifier ;  Sp.  justifi car ;  It.  gius- 
tificare  ;  L.  Justus,  just,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just,  or  conformable  to 
law,  right,  justice,  propriety,  or  duty  ;  to  defend  or 


K. 


ing  with  that  of  c  before  a,  o,  and  «i,  as  In  keel,  ken. 
In  monosyllables,  it  is  used  after  c,  as  in  crack,  check, 
deck,  being  necessary  to  exhibit  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  derivatives,  cracked,  checked,  decked,  crack- 
ing! for  without  it,  c,  before  the  vowels  e  and  i, 
would  he  sounded  like  s. 

Formerly,  4  was  added  to  e  in  certain  words  of 
Latin  origin,  as  in  uiusick,  publick,  republick.  But  in 
modern  practice,  k  is  very  properly  omitted,  being 
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vindicate  as  right.  We  can  not  justify 
disobedience  or  ingratitude  to  our  Maker.  We  can 
not  justify  insult  or  incivility  to  our  fellow-men.  In- 
temperance, lewdness,  profaneness,  and  dueling,  are 
in  no  case  to  be  justified. 

2.  In  theology,  to  pardon  and  clear  from  guilt ;  to  ab- 
solve or  acquit  from  guilt  and  merited  punishment, 
and  to  accept  as  righteous  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  the  Savior,  or  by  tile  application  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment to  the  offender.  St.  Paul. 

3.  To  cause  another  to  appear  comparatively 
righteous,  or  less  guilty  than  one's  self.    Ezek.  xvi. 

4.  To  judge  rightly  of. 

Wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children.  —  Matt.  xi. 

5.  To  accept  as  just  and  treat  with  favor.  James  ii. 
JUST'I-Fi",  v.  i.     In  printing,  to  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to 

conform  exactly ;   to  form  an  even  surface  or  true 
line  with  something  else.    Types  of  different  sizes 
Mill  not  justiOt  Willi  each  other. 
JUST'I-F5--ING,  ppr.    Making  or  proving  to  be  just. 
2.  a.    In  theology,  that  has  the  quality  of  absolv- 
ing from  guilt ;  as",  justifying  faith. 
JUS'TLE,  (jus'l,)  v.  i.     [See  Jostle  and  Just.]     To 
run  against ;  to  encounter  ;  to  strike  against ;  to  clash. 
The  chariots  shall   rage  in  the  streets  ;    they  shall  justle  one 
against  another  in  the  tro.id  ways.  —  Nah.  ii. 

JUS'TLE,  (jus'l,)  v.  t.  To  push  ;  to  drive  ;  to  force 
by  rushing  against  ;  commonly  followed  by  off  or 
out ;  as,  to  justle  a  thing  off  tiie  table,  or  out  of  its 
place. 

JUSTL.ED,  pp.    Pushed  ;  forced  bv  driving  against. 

JUS'TLING,  n.  Shock  ,  the  act  of  rushing  against 
each  other. 

JUST'LY,  adv.  [from  just.]  In  conformity  to  law, 
justice,  or  propriety  ;  by  right.  The  offender  is  justly 
condemned.  The  hero  in  justly  rewarded,  applauded, 
or  honored. 

2.  According  to  truth  and  facts.  His  character  is 
justly  described. 

3.  Honestly  ;  fairly ;  with  integrity  ;  as,  to  do 
justly.    J\Iw.  vi. 

4.  Properly ;  accurately  ;  exactly. 

Their  feet  assist  llicir  h.un!;,  nv\  justly  beat  the  ground. 

Dryden. 
JUST'NESS,  n.    Accuracy  ;   exactness  ;  as,  the  just- 
ness of  proportions. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  ;  as,  the  justness  of  a  de- 
scription or  representation. 

3.  Justice  ;  reasonableness  ;  equity  ;  as,  the  just- 
ness of  a  cause  or  of  a  demand.  [Justness  is  properly 
applied  to  things,  and  justice  to  persons  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  nut  alwats  observed.] 

JUT,  v.  i.  [A  different  spelling  of  Jet.]  To  shoot 
forward  ;  to  project  beyond  the  main  body  ;  as,  the 
jutting  part  of  a  building.  A  point  of  land  juts  into 
the  sea. 

JUT,  n.     A  shooting  forward  ;  a  projection. 

JUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shooting  out ;  projecting. 

JUT'TING-LY,  adv.     Projectingly. 

JUT'TY,  v.  i.     To  jut.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

JUT'TY,  n.  A  projection  in  a  building;  also,  a  pier 
or  mole. 

JUT'-WIN-DoW,  n.  A  window  that  projects  from 
the  line  of  a  building. 

JU'VE-NAL,  n.    A  sportive  name  for  a  youth.  Shak. 

JU-VE-NES'CENCE,  n.     A  growing  young. 

JU-VE-NES'CENT,  a.     Becoming  young.        Lamb. 

JU'VE-NILE,  a.f  [L.  juvenilis,  from  juvenis,  young, 
Sans,  yuvan.] 

1.  Young;  youthful;  as,  juvenile  years  or  age. 

2.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  youth  ;  as,  juvenile  sports. 
Jfj'VE-NlLE-NESS,  )  n.  Youthfulne'ss  ;  youthful 
JU-VE-NIL'I-TY,      )       age.  Olanville. 

2.  Light  and  careless  manner  ;  the  manners  or 
customs  of  youth.  Olanville. 

JUX-T  A-POS'IT-ED,  a.     [L.  jnita,  near,  and  posited.] 

Placed  near;  adjacent  or  contiguous.     Macjucr. 
JUX-TA-PO-SI"TION,   (-po-zish'un,)   n.     [L.  juxta, 
near,  and  position.] 

A  placing  or  being  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity, 
as  the  parts  of  a  substance  or  of  a  composition.  The 
connection  of  words  is  sometimes  to  be  ascertained 
by  juxtaposition. 


entirely  superfluous,  and  the  more  properly  as  it  is 
never  written  in  the  derivatives,  musical,  publication, 
republican. 

K  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  know,  knife,  knee. 

As  a  numeral,  K  stands  for  250 ;  and  with  a  stroke 
over  it,  thus,  K,  for  250,000. 

This  character  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  rarely  in  the  later  ages  of  their  empire. 
In  the  place  of  k,  they  used  c,  as  in  clino,  for  the 
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KEC 

Greek  vAti/oj.     In  the, Teutonic  dialects,  this  Greek 
letter  is  sometimes  represented  by  h.     [See  H.l 
KAF'FER.     SeeCAFFER. 
KA-KOX'ENE.     See  Cacoxene. 
KALE,  n.     [L.  caulis;  W.  cawl] 

A  kind  of  cabbage,  having  the  leaves  generally 
,  curled  or  wrinkled,  but  not  formed  into  a  close,  round 
!       head.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ, 

KALE'- YARD,  n.    In  Scotland,  a  kitchen  garden. 

Jamicson. 
KA-LEID'0-S€OPE,  n.     [Gr.  Ka\oc,  beautiful,  uSos, 
form,  and  aKoncto,  to  see.] 

An  instrument  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  re- 
flecting surfaces,  exhibits  an  infinite,  variety  of  beau- 
tiful colors  and  symmetrical  forms  of  its  contents, 
an  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster. 
KAI.'KN-DAR.     See  Calendar. 
KAL'EN-DER,  ?i.  A  sort  of  dervise.    [See  Calender.] 


kali,  the  ashes  of  the 


KA'LI,  (ka'le,)  n.     [Ar.  ^S 

Salicornia,  from       ' K9  kalai,  to  fry.] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  glasswort,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass.  Hence 
Alkali,  which  see. 

KA'HF:     See  Calif. 

KAL'MI-A,  71.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  sometimes  in- 
correctly called  laurel,  ivy-bicsh,  and  also  calico- 
bush,  &c. 

KA-LOY'ER.     See  Caloyers. 

KAM,  a.     Crooked ;  awry.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

KAL'SO-MINE,  n.  A  kind  of  paint  without  oil,  used 
on  the  walls  of  rooms,  ceilings,  &c. 

KAM'SIN,  it.  A  hot  southerly  wind  in  Egypt ;  the 
simoom. 

KAN,     )  71.    In  Persia,  an  officer  answering  to  a  gov- 

KAUN,  >       ernor  in  Europe  or  America.     Among  the 

KHAN,  >       Tartars,  a  chief  or  prince.     [See  Khan.] 

KAN"GA-ROO',  n.  *  A  singular  animal  found  in  New 
Holland,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  opossum. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Kangurus.  It  has  a  small 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  the  body  increasing  in 
thickness  to  the  rump.  The  fore  legs  are  very  short, 
useless  in  walking,  but  used  for  digging  or  bringing 
food  to  the  mouth.  The  hind  legs,  which  are  long, 
are  used  in  moving,  particularly  in  leaping.  Encyc. 

KANT'I-AN,   a.     Relating  to  the  doctrines  or  philoso- 
phy of  Emanuel  Kant,  a  German  philosopher. 
As  a  noun,  a  follower  of  Kant. 

KANT'ISM,  7i.  The  doctrines  or  theory  of  Kant,  the 
German  metaphysician. 

K  ANT'IST,  7i.     A  disciple  or  follower  of  Kant. 

Ka'O-LIN,  7i.  A  variety  of  clay  used  for  making  por- 
celain, proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
mineral  feldspar.  It  is  also  called  Petunse.    Dana. 

KAR'A-GANE,  71.  A  species  of  gray  fox  found  in  the 
Russian  empire.  Tooke. 

KARPH'O  LITE,  71.     [Gr.  Kanepoc,  straw,  and  AiOuS,a 

A  fibrous  mineral  occurring  in  tufts  of  a  straw- 
yellow  color,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxyd  of  manganese,  with  11  per  cent,  of  water. 

Dana. 
KA'TY-DID,  7i.  A  large  insect,  of  a  greenish  color,  be- 
longing to  the  order  orthoptera.  They  are  abundant 
in  the  United  States  during  the  autumn,  and  at  night, 
by  means  of  membranes  in  their  wing-covers,  make  a 
peculiar  harsh  sound,  marly  articulate,  resembling 
the  combination  ka-ty-did;  whence  the  name. 

E.  C.  Herrick. 
KA-VASS',  71.     In  Turkeu,  an  armed  constable. 
KAW,  v.  i.    [from  the  sound.]     To  cry  as  a  raven, 

crow,  or  rook.  Locke. 

KAW,  71.     The  cry  of  the  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

Dryden. 
KAVv'N,  71.     In    Turkey,   a    public    inn  ;    commonly 

Khak. 
KaYLE,  71.     [Fr.  quillc,  a  nine-pin,  a  keel.] 

1.  A  nine-pin,  a  kettle-pin  ;  sometimes  written 
Keel.  Sidney.     Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  in  Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes, 
ranged  in  threes,  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  ball  rolled  in  among  them.  Johnson. 

KAZ'ARD-LY,  a.     Unlucky  ;  liable  to  accident. 

JV.  ofEng. 
KEIl'LAH,  71     The  point  toward  which  Mohamme- 
dans turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direction 
of  the  temple  at  Mecca.  Encyc.  Am. 

KECK,  7j.  i.     [G.  kSken.] 

To  heave  the  stomach  ;  to  reach,  as  in  an  effort  to 
vomit.     [Little  used.]  Bacon.     Swift. 

KECK,  71.    A  reaching  or  heaving  of  the  stomach. 

Cheyne. 
KECK'LE,  (kek'l,)  v.  t.     [Clu.  G.  kng-eln,  to  roll.] 

To  wind  old  rope  round  a  cable  to  preserve  its 
surface  from  being  fretted,  or  to  wind  iron  chains 
round  a  cable  to  defend  it  from  the  friction  of  a 
rockv  bottom,  or  from  the  ice.  Mar.  Diet. 

KECK'SY,  71.  [au.  Fr.  eigne,  L.  cicuta.  It  is  said  to 
be  commonly  pronounced  kex.] 


Hemlock  ;  a  hollow,  jointed  plant.  [JVot  used  in 
America.]  Shak. 

KECK' Y,  a.    Resembling  a  kex. 

2.  71.    An  Indian  scepter.  Orao. 

KEDGE,  71.  [Allied  probably  to  cag  and  keg.]  A 
small  anchor  with  an  iron  stock,  used  to  keep  a  ship 
steady  when  riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  to  keep  her  clear  of  iier 
bower  anchor,  also  to  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 
harbor  to  another,  being  carried  out  in  a  boat  and  let 
go,  as  in  warping  or  kedging.  [Sometimes  written 
Kedger.]  Mar.  Diet. 

KEDGE,  v.  t.  To  warp,  as  a  ship ;  to  move  by  means 
of  a  kedge,  as  in  a  river. 

KEDGE  or  KEDG'Y,  0.    Brisk  ;  lively.     [Local] 

Forby. 

KEDG'-ED,  pp.     Moved  by  means  of  a  kedge. 

KEDG'ER,  71.     [from  kedge.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  used  in  a  river. 

2.  A  fish-man.  Grose. 
KEDG'ING,  ppr.     Moving  by  means  of  a  kedge. 
KED'LACK,  71.    A  weed   that  grows  among  wheat 

and  rye  ;  charlock.     [I  believe  not  used  in  America.] 
Tusser.    Johnson. 

KEE,  pi.  of  Cow.  [Local  in  England,  and  not  used  in 
America.]  Oay. 

KEECH,  71.     A  mass  or  lump.     [Not  in  use.]    Percy. 

KEEK,  7i.  i.     To  peep  ;  to  look  pryingly.     [Scottish.] 

KEEL,  71.     [Sax.  cade ;  G.  and  D.  kicl ;  Dan.  kill,  kwl ; 
Russ.  kil;   ~ 
quilha.     T 

a  keel,  a  pin,  kayle,  and  a  quill ;  probably  from  ex- 
tending.] 

1.  The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  extending  from 
stem  to  stern  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel,  used  in  the  River 
Tyne,  to  convey  coals  from  Newcastle  for  loading 
the  colliers. 

3.  In  botany,  the  lower  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corol,  inclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil.        Martyn. 

False  keel  ;  a  strong,  thick  piece  of  timber,  bolted 

to  the  bottom  of  tiie  keel,  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 

On  an  even  keel ;  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position. 

KEEL,  v.  t.    To  plow  with  a  keel ;  to  navigate. 

J.  Barlow. 
2.  To  turn  up  the  keel ;  to  show  the  bottom.  Shak. 

KEEL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cmlan,  to  cool.]  To  cool ;  as,  to 
Aecithepot.     [Obs.]  Shak.     Smart. 

KEEL'AGE,  71.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  entering  Hartle- 
pool, England. 

KEEL'-BOAT,  71.     A  large  covered  boat,  with  a  keel, 
but  no  sails,  used  on  American  rivers  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight. 
2.  See  Keel,  No.  2. 

KEEL'£D,  a.  In  botany,  carinated  ;  having  a  longi- 
tudinal prominence  on  the  back  ;  as,  a  keeled  leaf, 
calyx,  or  nectary.  Martyn. 

KEEL'ER,      In.     One  who  manages  barges  and  ves- 

KEEL'IMAN,  j      sels. 

KEEL'ER,  h.     A  shallow  tub.  Ray. 

KEEL'-FAT,  n.     [Sax.  ca-lan,  to  cool,  and  fat,  vat.] 
A  cooler  ;  a  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  set  for  cool- 
ing.    [JVot  used.] 

KEEL'HAUL,  v.  t.  [D.  kirlhualrn  ;  krrl  and  haul] 
To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship.  Keelhauling  is 
a  punishment  inflicted  in  the  Dutch  navy  for  certain 
offences.  The  offender  is  suspended  by  a  rope  from 
one  yard-arm,  with  weights  on  his  legs,  and  a  rope 
fastened  to  him,  leading  under  the  ship's  bottom  to 
the  opposite  yard-arm,  and  being  let  fall  into  the 
water,  he  is  drawn  under  the  ship's  bottom  and 
raised  on  the  other  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'HAUL-ING,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  punish- 
ing a  ciiiprit  hv  drawing  him  under  the  ship. 

KEEL'HAUL-ING,  ppr.  Inflicting  punishment  by 
drawing  under  a  ship. 

KEEL'ING,  71.  A  kind  of  small  cod,  of  which  stock 
fish  is  made. 

KEEL'ING,  ppr.    Plowing  with  a  keel ;  navigating. 

KEEL'SON,  (kel'sun,)  n.*  A  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers  over  the 
keel,  fastened  with  long  bolts  and  clinched,  and 
thus  binding  the  floor  timbers  to  the  keel. 

Mar.  Diet. 

KEEN,  a.  [Sax.  cene;  G.  kvhn  ;  D.  kocn ;  properly, 
bold,  stout,  eager,  daring,  from  shooting  forward. 
Class  Gn.] 

1.  Eager ;  vehement ;  as,  hungry  curs  too  keen  at 
the  sport.  Tatler. 

The  sheep  were  bo  koen  on  the  ncoms.  L'Eslrangt. 

2.  Eager ;  sharp ;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 

3.  Sharp ;  having  a  very  fine  edge ;  as,  a  keen 
razor,  or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge.  We  say,  a  keen 
edge,  but  a  sharp  point. 

4.  Piercing ;  penetrating  ;  severe  ;  applied  to  cold 
or  to  wind  ;  as,  a  keen  wind  ;  the  cold  is  very  keen. 

5.  Bitter ;  piercing ;  acrimonious ;  as,  keen  satire 
or  sarcasm. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 

To  my  keen  curses.  Shak. 


KEE 

KEEN,  v.  t.     To  sharpen.     [Unusual]         Thomson. 
KEEN'-Ey-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  acute  sight.  Allen. 
KEEN'LY,  adv.     Eagerly  ;  vehemently 

2.  Sharply;  severely;  bitterly. 
KEEN'NESS,   71.      Eagerness;    vehemence;    as,  the 
keenness  of  hunger. 

2.  Sharpness;  fineness  of  edge;  as,  the  keenness 

3.  The  quality  of  piercing;  rigor;  sharpness;  as, 
the  keenness  of  the  air  or  of  cold. 

4.  Asperity  ;  acrimony ;  bitterness ;  as,  the  keen- 
ness of  satire,  invective,  or  sarcasm. 

5.  Acuteness  ;  sharpness  ;  as,  the  keenness  of  wit. 
KEEN'WIT-TED,  a.     Having  acute  wit  or  discern- 
ment. Scott. 

KEEP,  v.  tXtprct.  and  pp.  Kept.     [Sax    cepan,  Syr. 

\d2  kaba,  Eth.  Oxl  1  akaba,  to  keep.  Class 
Gb,  No.  68,  85.  The  word  coincides  in  elements 
with  have,  L.  habeo,  and  capio ;  but  I  think  the  radi- 
cal sense  to  be  different.] 

1.  To  hold  ;  to  retain  in  one's  power  A  posses- 
sion ;  not  to  lose  or  part  with  ;  as,  to  keep  a  house  or 
a  farm  ;  to  keep  any  thing  in  the  memory,  mind,  or 
heart. 

2.  To  have  in  custody  for  security  or  preservation. 
The  crow 

3.  To  preserve  ;  to  retain. 


And  l;-h..ld,  I  cm  w,.|i  i.v  ,  and  will  k<:^;>  tlieo.  — Gen.  xxviii. 
Luke  iv. 

5.  To  hold  or  restrain  from  departure  ;  to  detain. 
That  I  may  know  what  kt-rps  me  litre  with  you.  Drydsn. 

6.  To  tend  ;  to  have  the  care  of. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  in  in  and  put  liim  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. — Gen.  ii. 

7.  To  tend ;  to  feed  ;  to  pasture  ;  as,  to  keep  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  yard  or  in  a 
field.     He  keeps  his  horses  on  oats  or  on  hay. 

8.  To  preserve  in  any  tenor  or  state.  Keep  a  stiff 
rein. 


9.  To  regard 

While  the  stai 

10.  To  hold 

11.  To 
j  keep  silence ; 


nstitution  sound.  Addito 

to  attend  to. 

iiid  course  of  heaven  I  keep.  Dryde 

any  state  ;  as,  to  keep  in  order, 
any  state,  course,  or  action  ; 
keep  the  same  road 


pace  ;  to  keep  reading  or  talking  ;  to  keep  a  given  dis- 
tance. 

12.  To  practice  ;  to  do  or  perform ;  to  obey  ;  to 
observe  in  practice  ;  not  to  neglect  or  violate  ;  as,  to 
keep  the  laws,  statutes,  or  commandments  of  God. 

Scripture. 

13.  To  fulfill ;  to  perform  ;  as,  to  keep  one's  word, 
promise,  or  covenant. 

14.  To  practice  ;  to  use  habitually ;  as,  to  keep  bad 
hours.  Pope. 

15.  To  copy  carefully. 

Her  measures  krpl,  and  smji  liy  slap  pursued.  Dryden. 

16.  To  observe  or  solemnize. 

Ye  shall  keep  ii  a  frasi  In  (lie  Lord.  —  Ex.  xii. 

17.  To  board  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply  with  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  men  are  kept  at  a  moderate  price 
per  week. 

18.  To  have  in  the  house ;  to  entertain  ;  as,  to 
keep  lodgers. 

19.  To  maintain ;  not  to  intermit ,  as,  to  keep 
watch  or  guard. 

20.  To  hold  in  one's  own  bosom  ;  to  confine  to 
one's  own  knowledge  ;  not  to  disclose  or  communi- 
cate to  others  ;  not  to  betray  ;  as,  to  keep  a  secret ; 
to  keep  one's  own  counsel. 

21.  To  have  in  pay ;  as,  to  keep  a  servant. 

To  keep  back;  to  reserve  ;  to  withhold  ;  not  to  dis- 
close or  communicate. 

I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  —  Jer.  xlii. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  prevent  from  advancing. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  al^u  Cn-in  presumptuous  sins.  —  Ps.  xix. 

3.  To  reserve  ;  to  withhold ;  not  to  deliver. 
Acts  v. 

To  keep  company  with ;  to  frequent  the  society  of ; 
to  associate  with.  Let  youth  keep  company  with  the 
wise  and  good. 

2.  To  accompany  ;  to  go  with  ;  as,  to  keep  company 
■with  one  on  a  journey  or  voyage. 

To  keep  down  ;  to  prevent  from  rising ;  not  to  lift 
or  suffer  to  be  raised. 

To  keep  in;  to  prevent  from  escape;  to  hold  in 
confinement. 

2.  To  conceal ;  not  to  tell  or  disclose. 

3.  To  restrain  ;  to  curb.  Locke. 
To  keep  off;  to  hinder  from  approach  or  attack ;  as, 

to  keep  off  an  enemy  or  an  evil. 

To  keep  under  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hold  in  subjection  ; 
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as,  to  keep  under  an  antagonist  or  a  conquered  coun- 
try ;  to  keep  under  the  iippetites  mid  passions. 

To  keep  up;  to  maintain;  to  prevent  from  falling 
or  diminution  ;  as,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  goods  ;  to 

continue ;    to    hinder    from 


keep  up  one's  credit. 
2.  To  maintain  ; 
ceasing. 


[i  keeps  up  I 


l  entering  or  taking  p 
bed  without  rising  ; 


To  keep  out;  to  hinder 
session. 

To  keep  bed ;  to  remaii 

he  confined  to  one's  bed. 

To  keep  house ;  to  maintain  a  family  state.  His  in- 
come enables  him  to  keep  house. 

2.  To  remain  in  the  house ;  to  be  confined.  His 
feeble  health  obliges  him  to  keep  house. 

To  keep  from  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  prevent  approach. 

To  keep  a  school ;  tu  maintain  or  support  it ;  as,  the 
town  or  its  inhabitants  keep  ten  seltouls;  more  proper- 
ly, to  govern  and  instruct  or  teach  a  school,  as  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

To  keep  a  term,  in  uuieersiiies,  is  to  reside  during  a 


KEEP,  v.  i.  To  remain  in  any  state  ;  as,  to  keep  at  a 
distance ;  to  keep  aloft ;  to  keep  near  ;  to  keep  in  the 
house  ;  to  keep  before  or  behind  ;  to  keep  in  favor  ;  to 


Seek,  for  i 
If  i 


',  apples  till 


keep.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell ;  to  reside  for  a  time. 

Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps.  Shak. 

To  keep  from  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain. 

To  keep  to  ;  to  adhere  strictly  ;  not  to  neglect  or  de- 
viate from  ;  as,  to  keep  to  old  customs  ;  to  keep  to  a 
rule  ;  to  keep  to  one's  word  or  promise. 

To  keep  on  ;  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  continue 
to  advance.  Dryden. 

To  keep  up ;  to  remain  unsubdued  ;  or  not  to  be 
confined  to  one's  bed. 

In  popular  language,  this  word  signifies,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  repeat  continually;  not  to  cease. 
KEEP,  n.     Custody  ;  guard  ;  care  or  keeping  ;  as,  the 
keep  of  a  horse.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  Colloquially,  case  ;  condition  ;  as,  in  good  keep. 

Wade. 

3.  Guardianship  ;  restraint.     [Little  used.] 

Jdscham. 

4.  A  stronghold  in  the  middle  of  a  castle,  the  last 
resort  in  a  siege.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

5.  A  place  of  security  ;  in  old  castles,  the  dungeon. 
KEEP'ER,  n.     One  who  keeps  ;  one  that  holds  or  has 

possession  of  any  thing. 

2.  One  who  retains  in  custody  ;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  prison  ami  the  custody  of  prisoners. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  park  or  other  inclos- 
ure,  or  the  custody  of  beasts  ;  as,  the  keeper  of  a  park, 
a  pound,  or  of  sheep. 

4.  One  who  has  the  care,  custody,  or  superintend- 
ence of  any  thing. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  is  a 
lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of  the  privy  council.  All 
royal  grants,  commissions,  and  charters  pass  through 
his  hands.  He  is  constituted  lord  keeper  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  great  seal.  The  kcqier  of  the  privy  seal 
is  also  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

KEEP'ER-SHIP,  7i.  The  office  of  a  keeper.  [Little 
used.]  Carew. 

KEEP'ING,  jipr.  Holding;  restraining;  preserving; 
truiudiiig  ;  protecting;  performing. 

KEEP'ING,  n.  A  holding  ;  restraint ;  custody ;  guard  ; 
preservation. 

2.  Peed ;  fodder.     The  cattle  have  good  keeping. 

3.  In  painting,  the  observance  of  a  due  proportion 
in  the  general  light  and  coloring  of  a  picture,  so  that 
a  proper  harmony  and  gradation  prevail  throughout 
the  whole.  Brown. 

4.  In  popular  use,  just  proportion  ;  conformity  ; 
congruity  ;  consistency ;  as,  these  subjects  are  in 
kerning  with  cadi  other.  Reed. 

KEEP'ING-ROOM,  n.    A  common  parlor  or  sitting- 
room  in  which  a  family  generally  live.  Forby. 
[Sometimes  used  in  New  England.] 
KEEP'SAKE,  n.     Anv  thing  kept,  or  given  to  be  kept, 

for  the  sake  of  the  giver  ;  a  token  of  friendship. 
KEEVE,  n.     [Fr.  cuve.] 

A  large  vessel  for  fermenting  liquors  ;  a  beer-tub  ; 
a  mashing-tub.     [Local] 
KEEVE,  v.  u    To  set  in  a  keeve  for  fermentation. 

2.  To  tip  up  a  cart.  Rau. 

KEF'FE-KIL,  n.     See  Kiefekil. 
KEG,  7i.     [Fr.  caque.] 

A  small  cask  or  barrel ;  written  more  correctly 
Cao.  ' 

KELK,  v.  t.    To  beat  soundly.     [Local] 
KELK,  n.     A  blow  ;  large  stones.     [Local]     [Qu.  L. 

calculus.] 
KELL,  b.     A  sort  of  pottage.     [Not  used  in  America.] 
Jlinsworth. 


KELL,  n.     The  caul  or  omentum.     [See  Cao;.,  the 

usual  orthography  of  the  word.]  Wiseman. 

2.  The  chrysalis  of  the  caterpillar.        B.  Jonson. 

KELP,  7!.  [  Ar.  and  Pcrs.]  The  calcined  ashes  of  sea- 
weed, used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  This  is  a 
dark-colored,  alkaline  substance,  which,  in  a  furnace, 
vitrifies  with  silicious  substances,  and  becomes  trans- 
parent glass.  Encyc. 

2.  A  plant.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Salicornia. 

KELP'IE,  7i.  An  imaginary  spirit  of  the  waters,  in  the 
form  of  a  horse,  who  is  vulgarly  believed  to  warn,  by 
preternatural  noises  and  lights,  those  who  are  to  be 
drowned  in  that  neighborhood.     [Scottish.] 

Jamicson''s  Scottish  Dictionary. 

KEL'SON.     See  Keelson. 

KEL'TER,  n.  [Dan.  kilter,  to  gird,  to  truss  up ;  kiltc,  a 
folding.] 

Regular  order  or  condition  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  kelter. 

KEMB,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cemban,  to  comb.]  [Barrow. 

To  comb,  which  see.  Kemb  is  an  obsolete  orthog- 
raphy. B.  Jonson.     Dryden. 

KEM'E-LIN,  77,     [Qu.  Gr.  Kiiur,\iav,  furniture.] 

A  tub  ;  a  brewer's  vessel.     [Not  in  use.]     Cliaucer. 

KEN,  v.  t.  [W.  ccniaw,  to  see  ;  ceiniaw,  to  take  a  view, 
to  perceive;  which  Owen  deduces  from  cdn,  cain, 
clear,  bright,  fair,  white,  and  sight,  brightness,  and 
this  coincides  with  L.  canus,  white,  caneo,  to  be 
white,  and  this  with  L.  cano,  to  sing,  canto,  Eng.  to 
cant,  to  chant.  These  coincide  in  elements  with  G. 
kennen,  to  know,  erkennen,  to  see,  know,  discern  ;  D. 
kennen,  Sw.  kunna,  Dan.  kirndcr,  to  know,  to  be  able  ; 
Sax.  connan,  eiinuun,  Goth,  kunnan,  to  know.  In  Sax. 
cennan  is  to  bear,  L.  gigno,  Gr.  yevvaio.  The  radical 
sense  is,  to  strain,  extend,  reach.  In  Sans,  kanna  is 
an  eye.    See  Can.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  descry. 

We  ken  them  from  afar.  Addison. 

2.  To  know  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.]     Shak.    Gay. 
[This  verb  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

KEN,  v.  i.     To  look  round.  Burton. 

KEN,  77.     View ;  reach  of  sight. 

Coasting  tie  y  k < - 1 . t  [lie  laml  witliin  their  ken.  Dryden. 

KEN'DAL-GREEN,  n.  A  species  of  green  cloth  made 
at  Kendal.  Shak. 

KEN'NEL,  7!.  [Fr.  chcnil ;  It.  canile  ;  from  L.  canis,  a 
dog.] 

1.  A  house  or  cot  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  or  their  cry.  Encyc. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast ;  a  haunt. 
Hence,  the  fox,  when  driven  out,  is  said  to  be  un- 
kenneled. Brnnde. 

KEN'NEL,  77.     [It.  canale;  Fr.  canal;  Eng.  clmnnel] 

1.  The  watercourse  of  a  street ;  a  little  canal  or 
channel. 

2.  A  puddle. 

KEN'NEL,  v.  i.  To  lodge ;  to  lie ;  to  dwell ;  as  a  dog 
or  a  fox. 

The  dog  kenneled  in  a  hollow  tree.  L'Eslrange. 

KEN'NEL,  v.  t.    To  keep  or  confine  in  a  kennel. 
KEN'NEL  COAL.    See  Canhel  Coal.         [Taller. 
KEN'NI-'.L-KI),  pp.     Kept  in  a  kennel. 
KE.V'NKL  L\i;,/</)r.     Keeping  in  a  kennel. 
KEN'NING,  Ti.     View;  sight.  Bacon. 

KEN'TLE,  (ken'tl,)  n.    [W.  cant,  a  hundred  ;  L.  cen- 

In  commerce,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  as,  a 
kentle  of  fish.  [It  is  written  and  pronounced  also 
Quintal.] 

KENT'LEDGE,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  pigs  of  iron 
for  ballast  laid  on  the  floor  of  a  ship.       Mar.  Diet. 

KEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Keep. 

KEPT'-MIS'TRESS,  n.  A  concubine,  or  woman  kept 
by  a  particular  individual  as  his  paramour. 

Booth. 

KERB'-STONE,  KIRB'-STONE.     See  Curb-Stone. 

KER'CHIEF,  (ker'chif,)  n.  [Contracted  from  cover- 
chief;  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.  Chau- 

1.  A  head-dress  ;  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head.  Shak. 

2.  A  cloth  used  in  dress.  Hayward. 

The  word  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  its  com- 
pound, Handkerchief,  and  sometimes  Necker- 
chief. 

KER'CHIEF-£D,  )  a.     Dressed  ;  hooded  ;  covered. 
KER'CHIEFT,      j  Milton. 

KERF,  ti.     [Sax.  cyrf:  ceorfan,  cearfan,  to  cut,  Eng.  to 

carve ;  D.  kerf,  a  notch  ;  kerven,  to  cut ;  G.  kerb,  ker- 

ben,  Ir.  cearb.] 
The  cut  of  an  ax,  a  saw,  or  other  instrument ;  the 

notch  or  slit  made  in  wood  by  cutting. 


KER'MeS,  ti.     [Ar.  >~«y5  kirmiran,  Coccus  baphica. 
Castell]  -     - 

In  zoology,  an  obsolete  name  of  the  Coccus  Ilicis, 
an  insect  produced  upon  the  Quercus  Ilex,  a  small 
species  of  oak  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  This 
insect  is  full  of  reddish  juice,  which  is  used  in  dyeing 
red.     Hence  the  word  Cr.iHsou. 

KER'MES-MIN'ER-AL,  n.    A  salt  compossd  of  two 
equivalents  of  sesquisulphid  of  antimony  with  one 


equivalent  of  sesquoxyd  of  antimony.     It  has  an  or- 
au  go-red  color. 
KERNi,  71.     An  Irish  footman  or  foot-soldier.  Spenser. 

2.  In  English  law,  an  idle  person  or  vagabond. 

3.  Among  printers,  that  part  of  a  type  which  hangs 
over  the  body  or  shank.  Mams. 

KERN,  77.  A  hand-mill  consisting  of  two  stones,  one 
of  which  is  turned  by  the  hand.  [Usually  written 
Quern,  which  see.] 


2.  A  churn.     [Obs. 
KERN,  ».  i.     [G.  and  . 
curdle.] 
".  To  harden,  t 


n,  a  kernel ;  G.  kernen,  to 


ripening.  Carew. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  corns  ;  to  granulate. 

Grew. 
KERN'-BA-BY,  77.  [corn  and  baby.]  An  image 
dressed  with  corn,  and  carried  before  reapers  to 
their  harve.-t-hoine.  [Obs.] 
KERN'EL,  71.  [Sax.  cyrncl,  a  little  corn,  grain,  or  nut ; 
G.  and  D.  kern ;  Fr.  cerneau ;  W.  cwaren,  a  gland,  a 
kernel.] 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  in  the  shell  of  a 
nut.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  included  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  integu- 
ment ;  a  grain  or  corn  ;  as,  a  kernel  of  wheat  or  olfts. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit ;  as,  the  kernel  of  an 
apple.  Bacon. 

4.  The  central  part  of  any  thing ;  a  small  mass 
around  which  other  matter  is  concreted  ;  a  nucleus 

Arbulhnot. 

5.  A  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

KERN'EL,  v.  7.  To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels,  as 
the  seeds  of  plants. 

KERN'EL-£D,  a.     Having  a  kernel. 

KERN'EL-LY,  a.  Full  of  kernels ;  resembling  kern- 
els. 

KER'SEY,  7i.     [D.  kcrzaai;  Fr.  cariset;  Sp.  carisea.] 
A  species  of  coarse,  woolen  cloth  ;  a  coarse  stuff 
made  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonshire,  England. 

KER'SEY-MERE,  ti.     A  twilled  woolen  cloth;  cassi 
mere.     [The  more  common  spelling  is  Cassimere.] 
KERVE,  v.  t.     To  carve.     [Not  used.] 
KERV'ER,  71.     A  carver.     [Not  used?] 
KE'SAR,  ti.     [from  Cesar.]     An  emperor.     [Obs.] 

KES'LOP,  ti.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for 
rennet.  Grose. 

KES'TREL,  ti.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Falco,  or  hawk 
kind  ;  called,  also,  stanncl  and  windhover.  It  builds 
in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails  and  other  smal1 
birds.  Encyc. 

KETCH,  it.*  [Fr.  quaichc;  G.  and  D.  lots.] 

A  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  main  and  mizzen-mast, 
usually  from  100  to  250  tons  burden.  Ketches  are 
generally  used  as  yachts  or  as  bomb-vessels.  The 
latter  are  called  bomb-ketches.  Mar.  Diet. 

KETCH'UP,  «.     A  sauce.     [See  Catchup.] 

KET'TLE,  71.  [Sax.  ceil,  cetel,  or  cytel ;  G.  kesset ;  D 
ketel;  Dan.  kedel;  Sw.  kittel ;  Russ.  kotel] 

A  vessel  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
usually  without  a  cover,  used  for  heating  and  boiling 
water  or  other  liquor. 

Among  the  Tartars,  a  kettle  represents  a  family,  or 
as  many  as  feed  from  one  kettle. 

Among  the  Dutch,  a  battery  of  mortars  sunk  in  the 
earth  is  called  a  kettle.  Encyc. 

KET'TLE-DRUM,  71.  A  drum  made  of  a  copper  ves- 
sel like  a  kettle,  covered  with  parchment.  It  is  now 
seldom  used.  Booth. 

KET'TLE-DRUM-MER,  71.  The  man  who  beats  the 
kettle  drum. 

KET'TLE-ITNS,  71.     Nine-pins  ;  skittles. 

KEV'EL  71.     In  ships,  a  piece  of  timber  serving  to  be- 
lay the  sheets  or  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  fore-sail  and  main-sail  are  extended.     Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  species  of  antelope  found   in   Africa.     It  is 
similar  to  the  gazelle  in  its  manners  and  habits. 

P.  Cyc. 

KEX,  71.  Hemlock  ;  the  stem  of  the  teasel ;  a  dry 
stalk.     [See  Kf.cksy.] 

KEY,  fke,)  71.     [Sax.  ueg.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  fastener  ;  that  which  fast- 
ens ;  as  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  frame  of  a  building, 
or  in  a  chain,  &c. 

2.  An  instrument  for  shutting  or  opening  a  lock,  by 
pushing  the  bolt  one  way  or  the  other.  Keys  are  of 
various  forms,  and  fitted  to  the  wards  of  the  locks  to 
which  they  belong. 

3.  An  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned ;  as,  the  key  of  a  watch  or  other  chronom- 

4.  The  stone  which  binds  an  arch.  [See  Key- 
Stone.] 

5.  In  an  organ  or  harpsichord,  the  key,  or  finger- 
key,  is  a  little  lever  or  piece  in  the  fore,  part  by  which 
the  instrument  is  played  on  by  the  fingers. 

6.  In  music,  the  ken,  or  key-note,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal note  or  tone  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accommo- 
dated, and  with  which  it  usually  begins  and  always 
ends.  There  are  two  keys,  one  of  the  major  and 
one  of  the  minor  mode.  Key  sometimes  signifies  a 
scale  or  system  of  intervals.  Rousseau. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  FINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


KID 

7.  An  index,  or  that  which  serves  to  explain  a  ci- 
pher.    Hence, 

8.  That  which  serves  to  explain  any  thing  difficult 
to  he  understood. 

9.  In  the  Raman  Catholic  cluircli,  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  the  power  of  the  pope ;  or  the  power  of 
excommunicating  or  absolving.  Encyc. 

10.  A  ledge  or  lay  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the 

11.  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

Evelyn. 

KKY,  (kG,)  re.  [Ir.  ccigh ;  D.  kaai ;  G.  kai ;  Fr.  quai ; 
Ami.  qae.  The  word  is  prohahly  contracted  from  the 
root  of  the  preceding  word,  signifying  to  hold,  make 
fast,  restrain.     Class  Cg.] 

A  bank  or  wharf  built  on  the  side  of  a  river  or 
harbor,  for  the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading 
ships,  and  securing  them  in  their  stations.  Hence, 
keys  are  furnished  with  posts,  rings,  cranes,  cap- 
stans, &c.     It  is  sometimes  written  Quay.   Encyc. 

KEY' AGE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  key  or 
quay. 

KeY'-BoARD,  n.  In  music,  the  whole  range  of  the 
keys  of  an  organ  or  forte-piano. 

KEY'-CoLD,  a.    Cold  as  an  iron  key ;  lifeless.    [Obs.] 
Shak. 

KeY'JCD,  a.  Furnished  with  keys  ;  as,  a  keyed  instru- 
_  2.  Set  to  a  kev,  as  a  tune.  [ment. 

KeY'-HoLE,  n.  '  A  hole  or  aperture  in  a  door  or  lock, 
for  receiving  a  key. 

KeY'-SToNE,  n.*  The  stone  on  the  top  or  middle  of 
an  arch  or  vault,  which,  being  wider  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  enters  like  a  wedge  and  binds  the 
work  ;  prup'rhj,  the  fastening-stone. 

KHAN,  (kawn,)  n.  In  Persia,  a  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  among  the  Tartars,  it  is  equivalent  to  king  or 
prince.  Eton. 

2.  An  Eastern  inn  or  caravansary. 

KHAN'ATE,  (kawn'ate,)  n.  The  dominion  or  juris- 
diction of  a  khan.  Tooke. 

KIBE,  n.  [This  word  has  the  elements  of  chap,  gap, 
gape.    Class  Gb,  No.  7.    Perhaps  it  is  of  Persian  ori- 


gin,   •  .Vti^  leaf  dan,  to  crack,  to  split,   du.  Dan. 

kiebe,  the  chops.] 

A  chap  or  crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by  cold  ; 
an  ulcerated  chilblain  ;  as  in  the  heels. 

KIR'ED,  a.  Chapped  ;  cracked  with  cold  ;  affected 
with  chilblains  ;  as,  kibnl  heels.  Darwin. 

KI-BIVKA,  «.*  A  Tartar  vehicle,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  wood  rounded  at  top,  covered  with  felt,  and 
placed  on  wheels,  serving  as  a  kind  of  movable  hab- 
itation. Life  of  Hebcr. 

KIB'Y,  a.    Affected  with  kibes. 

KICK,  v.  t.    [W.  ciciaw,  from  cie,  the  foot.     Owen. 

Pers.  ps\i=b,  a  kicking.] 

To  strike  with  the  foot ;  as,  a  horse  kicks  a  servant ; 
a  man  kicks  a  dog. 
KICK,  v.  i.     To  practice  striking  with  the  foot  or  feet ; 
as,  a  horse  accustomed  to  kick. 

2.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  violence, 
either  in  wantonness,  resistance,  anger,  or  contempt ; 
to  manifest  opposition. 

Wherelbre  kick  ye  .it  my  >  .crirke  ?  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
Jcshurun  w-iix.'il  lu  :ui<!  kir'ced.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 

KICK,  n.    A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking  or 

thrust  of  the  foot. 
KICKED,  (kikt,)  pp.    Struck  with  the  foot  or  feet. 
KICK'ER,  n.    One  that  kicks. 
KICK'ING,  pp.:    Striking  with  the  foot ;  thrusting;  out 

the  feet  with  violence. 
KICK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot,  or 

of  yerking  the  foot  with  violence.    What  can  not 

be  effected  by  kicking,  may  sometimes  be  done  by 

coaxing. 
KICK'SHAW,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  quclque  chose, 

something.] 

1.  Something  fantastical  or  uncommon,  or  some- 
thing that  has  no  particular  name. 

2.  A  dish  so  changed  by  cooking,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  known.  Johnson. 

KICK'SHOE,  (kik'shoo,)  re.  A  dancer,  in  contempt ; 
a  caperer ;  a  buffoon.  [A  word  used  only  by  Mil- 
ton.] 

KICK'SY-WICK'SY,  n.  A  man's  wife,  in  contempt, 
between  whom  and  her  husband  kicks  or  winks 
pass,  as  the  humor  happens.  Shak.     Smart. 

KID,  n.  [Dan.  kid ;.  Sw.  kid,  ladling  ;  W.  cidws,  a 
goat,  cidysen,  a  young  goat;  L.  hmdus ;  vulgar  Gr. 
yida  I  Sans,  ada  ;  Turk  gctsi ;  Heb.  Ch.  >M  ;  Syr. 
1.,.  .     a  kid  ;  Russ.  kidayu,  to  throw,  to  bring  forth 

young.] 

1.  A  young  goat. 

2.  A  fagot ;  a  bundle  of  heath  and  furze.      Eng. 

3.  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel ;  applied,  among 
seamen,  to  one  in  which  they  receive  their  food. 

Holloway. 


KIL 


KIN 


KID,  v.  t.  or  t.     To  bring  forth  a  young  goat. 

2.  To  make  into  a  bundle,  as  fagots.  Eng. 

KID,  v.  t.     [Sax.  ajtlian.} 

To  show,  discover,  or  make  known.     [Ois.] 

Oower. 

KID'DED,  pp.     Brought  forth,  as  a  young  kid. 

KID'DER,  7i.     [Sw.  kyla,  to  truck.] 

An  engrosser  of  corn,  or  one  who  carries  corn, 
provisions,  and  merchandise,  about  the  country  for 
sale.  Eng. 

KID'DLE,  re.  A  kind  of  wear  in  a  river  for  catching 
fish  ;  corruptly  pronounced  kittle.      Magna  Charta. 

KID'DoVV,  re.  A  web-footed  fowl,  called,  also,  Guil- 
lemot, Sea-hen,  or  Skout.  Chambers. 

KID'LING,  re.     [Sw.]     A  young  kid.  Browne. 

KID'NAP,  7j.  t.  [G.  kinderdicb;  D.  kinderdief,  child 
thief.  Kid  is  usually  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
kind,  a  child,  in  which  case  nap  may  be  the  oriental 
3JJ,  to  steal.     See  Knab.] 

To  steal  a  human  being,  man,  woman,  or  child  ; 
or  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry  away  any  person  what- 
ever from  his  own  country  or  state  into  another. 

Encyc. 

KID'NAP-PED,  (kid'napt,)  pp.  or  a.  Stolen  or  forci- 
bly carried  away,  as  a  human  being. 

KID'NAP-PER,  71.  One  who  steals  or  forcibly  carries 
awav  a  human  being  ;  a  man-stealer. 

KID'NAP-PING,  ppr.  Stealing  or  forcibly  carrying 
awav  human  beings. 

KID'NAP-PING,  n.  The  act  of  stealing  or  forcible  ab- 
duction of  a  human  being  from  his  own  country  or 
state.  This  crime  was  capital  by  the  Jewish  law,  and 
in  modem  times  is  highly  penal. 

KID'NEY,  re.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  oth- 
er language.] 

1.  The  kidneys  are  two  oblong,  flattened  bodies, 
extending  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  to 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  intestines. 
Their  use  is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 

Parr*     Quincy. 

2.  Sort ;  kind.  Shak. 
[j?  ludicrous  use  of  the  word.] 

3.  A  cant  term  for  a  waiting-servant.  Tatler. 
KID'NEY-BEAN,  n.    A  sort  of  bean,  so  named  from 

its  resemblance  to  the  kidney.    It  is  of  the  genus 

Phaseolus. 
KID'NEY-FORM,        )  a.     Having  the  form  or  shape 
KID'NEY-SHaP-£D,        of  a  kidney.  Kirwan. 

KID'NEY- VETCH,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Anthyl- 

KID'NEY-WORT,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga. 

KIE,  n.  pi.    Kine.     [Scottish.] 

KlEF'E-KIL,  71.  A  species  of  clay  called  also  Meer- 
schaum, used  chiefly  in  forming  the  bowls  of  tobacco 
pipes.     [See  Meerschaum.] 

KIL,  re.  A  Dutch  word,  signifying  a  channel  or  bed 
of  a  river,  and  hence  a  stream. 

KIL'DER-KIN,  re.     [Qu.  D.  kindcrkin.] 

A  small  barrel;  a  liquid  measure  containing  two 
firkins,  or  IG  or  18  gallons.  Encyc. 

KILL,  v.  t.  f  [The  Dutch  has  keel,  the  throat,  and  keel- 
en,  to  cut  the  throat,  to  kill.  In  Russ.  kulyu  is  to 
stab.  But  this  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  Sax.  cwel- 
lan,  to  kill,  to  quell,  that  is,  to  beat  down,  to  lay; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  connected  with  D.  kwellen,  G. 
qualcn,  Sw.  qualia,  Han.  :/ua-ler,  to  torment,  but  in 
Danish,  to  stifle,  choke,  or  quell.  This  affinity  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  seamen's  phrase,  to  kill  the 
wind,  that  is,  to  allay  or  destroy  it.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  any 
manner  or  by  any  means.  To  kill  an  animal  or  a  plant, 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  vital  functions,  either  by  de- 
stroying or  essentially  injuring  the  organs  necessary 
to  life,  or  by  causing  them  to  cease  from  action.  An 
animal  may  be  killed  by  the  sword  or  by  poison,  by 
disease  or  by  suffocation.  A  strong  solution  of  salt 
will  kill  plants. 

2.  To  butcher ;  to  slaughter  for  food ;  as,  to  kill 
an  ox. 

3.  To  quell ;  to  appease  ;  to  calm ;  to  still';  as,  in 
seamen's  language,  a  shower  of  rain  kills  the  wind. 

KIL'LAS,  re.  The  name  of  clay-slate  among  the  Corn- 
ish miners.  Ure. 

KILL'DEER,  )  re.    A  small  bird  in  America,  so  called 

KILL'DEE,  j  from  its  voice  or  note;  Charadrius 
voctferus,  a  species  of  plover. 

KILL'ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  life  ;  quelled  ;  calmed. 

KILL'ER,  re.  One  who  deprives  of  life  ;  he  or  that 
which  kills. 

KILL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Depriving  of  life  ;  quelling. 

KILL'ING,  re.    A  deprivation  of  life. 

KIL'LI-NITE,  re.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  spodumenc, 
found  at  Killincy,  in  Ireland.  Taylor. 

KIL'LoW,  re.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep-blue 
color.  Woodward. 

KILN,  (kil,)  n.  [Sax.  cyln,  from  cylene,  a  furnace  or 
kitchen  ;  L.  culina ;  W.  cyl,  and  cylyn.] 

1.  A  large  stove  or  oven  ;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone 
which  may  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  hardening, 
burning,  or  drying  any  thing  ;  as,  a  kiln  for  baking 
or  hardening  earthen  vessels ;  a  kiln  for  drying  grain 
or  meal. 

2.  A  pile  of  brick  constructed  for  burning  or  hard- 
ening; called  also  a  Brice-kiln. 


KILN'-DR Y,  (kil'drl,)   tj.  i 

kiln-dry  meal  or  grain. 
KILN'-DRS-ING,    ikil'dr 


KILN'-DRI-iSD,   (kil'drlde,)   pp.  or  a.      Dried   in  .. 

To  diy  in  a  kiln  ;  as,  to 

ing,)   ppr.      Drying  in   a 
Kitn. 
KIL'O-GRAM,  jre.     [Fr.  kilogramme ;  Gr.  x^"", 

KJJJ  0-QRAMME,\      a  thousand,  and  ypappa.    Soe 

In  the  new  si/stem  of  French  weights  and  measures,  a 
thousand  grammes.  According  to  Lunier,  the  kilo- 
gramme is  equal  in  weight  to  a  cubic  decimeter  of 
water,  or  two  pounds,  five  drams  and  a  half. 
KI-LOL'I-TF.R,  I  n.  [Fr.  kiMitrc  ;  Gr.  vA<oi,  a  Ihou- 
KW  O-Ll-TRE,  \  sand,  and  \irpa,  a  Greek  measure. 
See  Liter.] 

■  In  the  new  French  measures,  a  thousand  liters  ;  or 
264  gallons,  and  44,231  cubic  inches.  According  to 
Lunier,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  a  tun  of  wine  of  Bour- 
deaux. 
KI-LOM'E-TER,  )  re.  [Fr.  kilometre;  Gr.  xtAioi,  a 
KIL' 0-ME-TRE,\     thousand,    and    perpov,    a   me- 

In  the  French  system  of  measures,  a  thousand  me- 
ters ;  the  meter  being  the  unit  of  linear  measuie. 
The  kilometer  is  nearly  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
French  league.  Lunier. 

KILT,  re.  A  kind  of  short  petticoat,  reaching  from  the 
belly  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  by  children  in  the  Lowlands. 

KILT,  v.  t.      To  tuck  up;  to  truss  up,  as  the  clothes. 

[Scottish.] 
KILT,  pp.     Killed.     [Obs.] 

KIM'BO,       )  a.  [Probably  from  the  Celtic  cam,  crooked. 
KIM'BoW,  j      The  Italian  sghembo,  crooked,  awry,  is 

from  the  same  source.] 
Crooked  ;  arched  ;  bent ;  as,  a  kimbo  handle. 

Drydcn. 
To  set  the  arms  a-kimbo,  is  to  set  the  hands  on  the 

hips,  with  the  elbows  projecting  outward. 
KIN,  re.     [Sax.  cyn,  cynn,  or  cind,  gecynd,  kind,  genus, 

race,  relation  ;  Ir.  cine  ;  G.  kind,  a  child ;  D.  kind ; 

W.  ceual,  ccnaw ;    L.  genus;   Gr.   yevoc;    connected 

with  L.  gigno,  geno,  Gr.  yivopai.     Class  Gn,  No.  29. 

See  Begin.]  ' 

1.  Relation,  properly,  by  consanguinity  or  blood, 
but  perhaps  sometimes  used  far  relation  by  affinity 
or  marriage. 

This  man  is  of  kin  to  me.  Baton.    Dryden. 

2.  Relatives  ;  kindred  ;  persons  of  the  same  race 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.  Dryden. 

3.  A  relation  ;  a  relative.  Davies. 

4.  The  same  generical  class ;  a  thing  related. 

And  the  erir-a>  il.-ninx  voice  of  the  oracle, 

Kin.  to  Jove's  thunder.  Shck. 

5.  As  a  termination,  kin  is  used  as  a  diminutive 
denoting  small,  from  the  sense  of  child;  as,  in  mum- 
kin,  a  little  man  ;   Tompkin,  Wilkin,  Pipkin. 

KIN,  a.     Of  the  same  nature  ;  kindred  ;  congenial. 
Chaucer. 
KI'NaTE,  re.     [D.  kina,  i.  e.  Cinchona.] 

A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  kinic  acid  with  a 
base.  *  Ure. 

KIND,  re.t  [Sax.  mm,  or  cynn.     See  Kin.] 

1.  Race;  genus;  generic  class  ;  as,  in  mankind  or 
human  kind.  In  technical  Iantruane,  Kind  answers 
to  Genus. 

2.  Sort,  in  a  sense  more  loose  than  genus ;  as,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  eloquence  and  of  style,  many 
kinds  of  music,  many  kinds  of  government,  various 
kinds  of  architecture,  or  of  painting,  various  kinds  of 
soil,  &c. 

3.  Particular  nature  ;  as,  laws  most  perfect  in  their 
kind.  Baker. 

4.  Natural  state  ;  produce  or  commodity,  as  distin- 
guished from  money  ;  as,  taxes  paid  in  kind. 

5.  Nature  ;  natural  propensity  or  determination. 

Are  led  by  kind  to  admire  your  [elkv*  cn'.iture.  Dryden. 

6.  Manner  ;  way.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

7.  Sort.  He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt. 

KIND,  a.t  [W.  and  Arm.  cun,  kind,  favorable,  attrac- 
tive. In  Ir.  ceann  is  affection.  This  word  would 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding,  but  in 
sense  it  coincides  best  with  the  Teutonic  gunstig, 
favorable,  kind,  from  G.  gonnen,  to  be  gHd  or  pleased, 
to  love  to  see,  to  favor,  D.  gunner.,  to  grant  or  vouch- 
safe.] 

1.  Disposed  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  make 
them  happy  by  granting  their  requests,  supplying 
their  wants,  or  assisting  them  in  distress;  having 
tenderness  or  goodness  of  nature  ;  benevolent;  be- 
nignant. 

God  telcind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  —  Ljke  vi. 
Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted.  —  Eph.  iv. 

2.  Proceeding  from  tenderness  or  goodness  of 
heart ;  benevolent ;  as,  a  kind  act ;  a  kind  return  of 
favors. 

KIND'ED,  a.    Begotten.    [Obs.]     [See  Km.] 
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KIN 

KIND'-HEART'ED,  a.  Having  much  kindness  of 
nature.  Irving. 

KIN'DLE,  (kin'dl,)  v.  t.  [W.  eynneu;  L.  amnio; 
from  tlie  root  of  candeo,  canco,  to  be  light  or  white, 
to  shine.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  cause  to  burn  with  flame  ;  to 
light ;  as,  to  kindle  a  fire. 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions;  to  exasperate  ;  to 
rouse  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to  heat ;  to 
fire  ;  to  animate;  as,  to  kindle  anger  or  wrath  ;  to 
kindle  resentment ;  to  kindle  the  flame  of  love,  or  love 
into  a  flame. 

So  is  a  contentious  woman  to  kindle  strife.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

3.  To  bring  forth.     [Sax.  cennan.]     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
KIN'DLE,  v.  i.     To  take  fire  ;  to  begin  to  burn  with 
flame.   Fuel  and  fire,  well  laid,  will  kindle  without  a 
bellows.      » 

2.  To  begin  to  rage,  or  be  violently  excited  ;  to  be 
roused  or  exasperated. 

It  shall  kindle  in  the  thickest  of  the  forest.— Isa.  ix. 
KIN'DLjED, pp.    Set  on  fire;  inflamed;  excited  into 

action. 
KIN'DLER,  71.    He  or  that  which  kindles  or  sets  on 

fire. 
KlND'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  kindness  ;  unnatural. 
Shak. 
KIND'LT-ER,  a.  comp.    More  kindly. 
KIND'LI-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  kindly.      Ainsworth. 
KlND'LI-NESS,  n.     Affection  ;   affectionate   disposi- 
tion ;  benignity. 
2.  Natural  disposition.  Milton. 

KIN'DLING,  ppr.    Setting  on  fire  ;  causing  to  burn 

with  (lame  ;  exciting  into  action. 
KIND'LY,  a.    [See  Kind,  the  noun.]     Homogeneal ; 
congenial  ;  kindred  ;  of  the  same  nature. 

This  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  original  sense ; 
but  it  is  also  used  as  a  derivative  of  the  adjective,  in 
the  sense  of, 


KIND'LY,  adv.  With  good  will ;  with  a  disposition 
to  make  others  happy  or  to  oblige;  benevolently; 
favorably.     Let  the  poor  be  treated  kindly. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,   with   brotherly  love.  — 
And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  kindly  to  them.  —  Gen.  i. 
KTND'LY-Na'TTJR-ED,  (-nat'yurd,)  a.     Having   a 

kind  disposition.  Scott. 

KIND'NESS,  ».     [from  kind,  the  adjective.] 

1.  Good  will  ;  benevolence  ;  that  temper  or  dispo- 
sition which  delights  in  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  which  is  exercised  cheerfully  in  grat- 
ifying their  wishes,  supplying  their  wants,  or  allevi- 
ating their  distresses  ;  benignity  of  nature.  Kindness 
ever  accompanies  love. 

There  is  no  iii.hii  \vli:w  kindm'ss  w<-  may  nut  some  time  want, 

2.  Act  of  good  will ;  beneficence  ;  any  act  of  be- 
nevolence which  promotes  the  happiness  or  welfare 
of  others.  Charity,  hospitality,  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  others,  (tc,  are  deemed  acts  of  kindness,  or 
kindnesses.     -Acts  xxviii. 

KIN'DRED,  n.  [from  kin,  kind;  Sax.  cynren;  W. 
ccnal,  cenedyl.] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  ;  consanguinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  Relation  by  marriage  ;  affinity. 

3.  Relatives  by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly 
the  former 

Thou  shait  goto  my  country  :ui<1  l<>  inv  kiwlrcd.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

4.  Relation  ;  suit ;  connection  in  kind.        Shak. 
KTN'DRED,  a     Related  ;   congenial ;    of  the  like  na- 
ture or  properties ;  as,  kindred  souls  ;  kindred  skies. 

Dryden. 

KINE,  n. ;  pi.  of  Cow  ;  D.  koeyen.  But  Cows,  the 
regular  plural,  is  now  in  general  use. 

KING,  n.  [Sax.  cyng,  cynig,  or  cyning;  G.  kb'nig  ;  D. 
koning;  Sw.  konung,kung  ;  Dan.  kon ge ;  VV.  ciin,  a 
chief,  a  leader,  one  that  attracts  or  draws.  If  the 
Welsh  word  is  the  same,  or  of  the  same  fam 
ily,  it  proves  that  the  primary  sense  is  a  leader,  a 
guide,  or  one  who  goes  before,  for  the  radical  sense 
of  the  verb  must  be  to  draw.  It  coincides  in  ele- 
ments with  the  Ir.  cean,  head,  and  with  the  oriental 
khan,  or  kaun.  The  piimary  sense  is  probably  a  head, 
a  leader.] 

I.  The  chief  magistrate  or  sovereign  of  a  nation  ; 
a  man  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation, 
tribe,  or  country.  Kings  are  absolute  monarchs,  when 
they  possess  the  powers  of  government  without  con- 
trol, or  the  entire  sovereignty  over  a  nation  ;  they 
are  called  limited  monarchs,  when  their  power  is  re 
strained  by  fixed  laws.  Kings  are  hereditary  sove 
reigns,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  government  by 
right  of  birth  or  inheritance,  and  elective,  when  raised 
to  the  throne  by  choice. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from 
principle.  Bui " 


KIN 

3.  A  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king ;  as,  the 
king  of  diamonds. 

4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

King  at.  arms ;  an  officer  in  England  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  formerly  of  great  authority,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chap- 
ters, and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armory.  There  are 
three  kings  at  arms,  viz.,  garter,  clarencieux,  and 
norroy.  The  latter  [nortltroy]  officiates  north  of  the 
Trent.  Encyc. 

KING,  v.  t.  In  ludicrous  language,  to  supply  with  a 
king,  or  to  make  nival  ;  to  raise  to  royalty.      Shale. 

KING'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  n.  A  kind  of  apple,  so 
called. 

KING'BTRD.re  An  American  bird,  a  species  of  the 
genus  Muscicapa,  so  called  from  its  courage  in  at- 
tacking larger  birds. 

KING'CRAFT,  ?i.  The  craft  of  kings;  theart  of  gov- 
erning ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

KING'CUP,  n.  The  buttercup,  'Ranunculus  hulbosus,) 
a  species  of  crowfoot.  Oay. 

KING'DOM,  n.     [king  and  dom,  jurisdiction.] 

1.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a  king  ;  an 
undivided  territory  under  the  dominion  of  a  king  or 
monarch.  The  foreign  possessions  of  a  king  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  term  kingdom.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  of  France,  or  of 
Spain,  without  including  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

2.  The  inhabitants  or  population  subject  to  a  king. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  alarmed. 

3.  In  natural  history,  a  division  ;  as,  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

4.  A  region  ;  a  tract ;  the  place  where  any  thing 
prevails  and  holds  sway  ;  as,  the  watery  kingdom, 

Shak. 

5.  In  Scripture,  the  government  or  universal  do- 
minion of  God.     1  Chvon.  xxix.    Ps.  cxlv. 

C.  The  power  of  supreme  administration.  1  Sam. 
xviii. 

7.  A  princely  nation  or  state. 

Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  priests.  —  Ex.  xix. 

8.  Heaven.    Matt.  xxvi. 

9.  State  of  glory  in  heaven.     Matt.  v. 

10.  The  reign  of  the  Messiah.     Matt.  iii. 

11.  Government;  rule;  supreme  administration. 
KING'DOM-.ED,  a.  Proud  of  royalty.  Shak. 
KING'FISH-ER,n.*Abird  of  the  genus  Alcedo,  which 

preys  on  fish. 
KING'HQOD,  n.    State  of  being  a  king.    [Obs.] 

KING'LESS,  a.     Having  no  king.  Byron. 

KING'LIKE,  a.     Like  a  king. 
KIXG'LI-NUSS,  n.     State  of  being  kingly. 
KING'LING,  n.     A  little  king. 

KING'LY,  a.tBelonging  to  a  king  ;  suitable  to  a  king  ; 
as,  a  kingly  couch.  Shak. 

2.  Royal ;  sovereign ;  monarchical ;  as,  a  kingly 
government. 

3.  Noble;  august;  splendid;  becoming  a  king; 
as,  kirii'lij  magnificence. 

KING'LY,  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty ;  with  a  supe- 
rior dignity. 

Low  bowed  the  rest ;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Pope. 

KING'-PoST,  n*  In  carpentry,  a  beam  in  the  frame  of 
a  roof  rising  fro  in  the  tie-beam  to  the  ridge.     Owilt. 

KINGS,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

KING'S'-BENCH',?i.    A  high  court  or  tribunal  in  Eng- 
land, so  called   because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  in 
person.     It  is  the  supreme  court  of  common   law, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  other  justices. 
Blackstone. 

KING'S  EN"GLISH,  (ing'glish,)  n.  An  English 
phrase  for  correct  or  current  language  of  good 
speakers. 

KING'S-E'VJL,  n.     A  disease  of  the  scrofulous  kind. 

KING'SHIP,  n.  Royalty;  the  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  king.  En?  Charles. 

KING'S'-SPeAR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Asphode- 
lus. 

KING'STONE,  n.     A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Pertaining  to  Cinchona  ;  as,  the  Sinzc  acid.    Ure. 

KI'NIC,  a.     [I),  kina,  i.  e.  Cinchona.] 

KINK,  n.     [Sw.  kink,  D.  kink,  a  bend  or  turn.     Qu.  L. 

The  twist  of  a  rope  or  thread,  occasioned  by  a 
spontaneous  winding  of  the  rope  or  thread  when 
doubled,  that  is,  by  an  effort  of  hard-twisted  ropes 
or  threads  to  untwist,  they  wind  about  each  other. 

The  packthread  will  curl  up,  running  into  loops  or  kinks. 

Encyc.  Art.  Rope. 

KINK,  v.  i.  To  wind  into  a  kink  ;  to  twist  spontane- 
ously. 

KINK,  n.  A  fit  of  coughing ;  a  convulsive  fit  of 
laughter.     [Scottt'sft.] 

KINK'A-JOu,  n.  *  A  plantigrade,  carnivorous  mammal 
living  in  South  America.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
full-grown  cat,  and  has  a  prehensile  tail.  It  is  the 
Ccrcoleptes  caudivolvuhts  of  Illiger. 

KINK'HAUST.n.     The  chincough.     [JVot  used.] 

KI'NO,  n.  An  astringent  extract  of  a  deep  brownish- 
red  color;  obtained  from  various  trees.  Kino  consists 
of  tannin  and  extractive.  Ure. 
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KINS'FOLK,  n.  [kin  and  folk,]  Relations  ;  kindred  ; 
persons  of  the  same  family.     [Obs.] 

KINS'MAN,  n.  [kin  and  man.]  A  man  of  the  same 
race  or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood.  Dryden. 

KINS'WOM-AN,  7t.     A  female  relation.         Dennis. 

KI-OSK',  n.  A  Turkish  open  summer-house,  support- 
ed by  pillars.  Murdoch. 

KIP'PER,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  a  salmon,  when  unfit 
to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when  they  are  so  consid- 
ered. Eng. 

KIP'PER-ED-SAL-MON,  (-sam'mun,)  in.  A  salmon 

KIP'PER,  j      split   open, 

salted,  and  dried  or  smoked ;  a  favorite  dish  in 
Scotland.  Jamieson. 

The  word  kipper  originally  denoted  a  salmon  di- 
rectly after  the  spawning  season  ;  and  as  fish,  in  this 
state,  are  not  good  for  use  while  fresh,  they  were 
usually  cured  and  hung  up.  Hence  the  word,  which 
properly  denoted  a  spawning  salmon,  came  to  be 
generally  used  for  one  that  is  salted  and  dried. 

Jamieson, 

KIP'-SKIN,  n.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
young  cattle,  intermediate  between  calf-skin  and 
cow-hide. 

KIRK,  (kurk,)  7t.  [Sax.  eyre,  or  ciric;  Gr.  KvoiaKrj, 
from  itvpios,  lord.] 

In  Scotland,  a  church.  This  is  the  same  word  as 
Church,  differently  written  and  pronounced.  [See 
Church.J 

KIRK'.MAN,  7i.    One  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

KIRSCH'WAS-SER,  n.  [G.]  A  distilled  liquor, 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  small  black  cherry. 

KIR'TLE,  (ker'tl,)  n.     [Sax.  cyrtel ;  Sw.  kiortcl.) 

1.  An  upper  garment ;  a  gown  ;  a  petticoat ;  a 
short  jacket ;  a  mantle.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  a  hundred  pounds. 

[Iknow  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 
KIR'TL£D,  (ker'tld,)  a.     Wearing  a  kirtle. 
KISS,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cyssan ;  G.  kiissen ;  D.  kuschen ;  Sw. 
kyssa  ;  Dan.  kysser.] 

1.  To  salute  with  the  lips. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness  ;  to  caress. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience.  Shak. 

3.  To  touch  gently. 

When  the  swtrt  wind  did  ^  inly  kiss  the  trees. 

KISS,  71.    A  salute  given  with  the  lips ;  a 

token  of  affection. 
2.  A  small  piece  of  confectioner}'. 
KISS'£D,  (kist,)  pp.     Saluted  with  a  kiss. 
KISS'Ell,  «.     One  that  kisses. 
KISS'ING,  7i.     Act  of  saluting  with  the  lips. 
KISS'ING,  ppr.     Saluting  with  the  lips, 
KISS'ING-CO.M'FIT,  (-kum'fit,)  n.     " 

plums  to  sweeten  the  breath.  s/iak. 

KISS'ING-CRUST,  n.     In  cookery,  the  crust  of  a  loaf 

that  touches  another. 
KIST,  71.     A  chest.     [JVot  used.] 
KIT,  71.     [D.Alt.] 

1.  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. 

2.  A  small  fiddle.  Grew. 

3.  A  kind  of  fish-tub,  and  a  milk-pail.       Entick. 
[I  know  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 

4.  The  whole;  particularly  applied  to  a  soldier's 
complement  of  necessaries,  a  mechanic's  bundle  of 
tools,  &c.  Grose. 

In  Scottish,  the  whole ;  applied  to  one's  property, 
family,  or  lineage,  &c.  Jamieson. 

KIT'-CAT,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  a  club  in  London, 
to  which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged  ;  so  called 
from  Christopher  Cat,  a  pastry  cook,  who  served  the 
club  with  mutton  pies;  applied  also  to  portraits  a 
little  less  than  a  half  length,  because  such  were 
placed  in  the  club-room.  Chalmers. 

KITCH'EN,  7i.  [Sax.  cicene;  G.  knehc;  D.  AciiAen; 
Sw.  kok ;  Dan.  kokke ;  VV.  ccgin  ;  It.  cucina  ;  L.  co- 
quina;   Sp.  cocina;    from  the  root   of   L.    coqno,   to 


Slak. 


I'erfumi  '1  . 


1.  A  cook-room ;  the  l 
to  cookery. 

A  fat  ifcilc^n  makes  I 


of  a  house  appropriated 


Franklin. 


2.  In  ships,  the  galley  or  caboose. 

3.  A  utensil  for  roasting  meat;  as,  a  tin-AitcAcn. 
KITCH'EN-GAR-DEN,    n.      A    garden   or  piece   of 

ground  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for 
the  table. 

KITCH'EN-MaID,  ti.  A  female  servant  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  clean  the  kitchen  and  utensils  of  cookery, 
or,  in  general,  to  do  the  work  of  a  kitchen. 

KITCH'EN-STUFF,  7i.  Fat  collected  from  pots  and 
dripping-pans.  Donne. 

KITCH'EN-VVENCH,  n.  The  woman  who  cleans 
the  kitchen  and  utensils  of  cookery. 

KITCH'EN-VVORK,  (kich'en-wurk,)  n.  Work  done 
in  the  kitchen  ;  as  cookery,  washing,  &c. 

KITE,  ti.     [Sax.  cyta.] 

1.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  genus  Falco  or  hawk 
kind,  remarknhle  for  gliding  through  the  air  without 
frequently  moving  its  wings  ;  hence  called  Glide. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity.  Shak. 

3.  A  light  frame  of  wood  and  paper  constructed 
for  flying  in  the  air  for  the  amusement  of  boys. 
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KITE,  n.  In  Ike  north  of  England,  the  holly. 
KITE' FOOT,  n.  A  sort  of  tobacco,  so  called. 
[UTE'S'FOOT,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

KITH,  n.     [Sax.  cytkthe.] 

Acquaintance.     [Obs.]    Kith  and  kin ;  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  relationship.  Qower. 
KIT'LING,  n.     [L.  catulus.] 

A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  beast.  B.  Jonson. 

KIT'TfiN,  (kit'tn,)  n.     [D.  katje.] 

A  young  cat,  or  the  young  of  the  cat. 
KIT'TEN,  (kit'tn,)  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cat. 
KIT'TI-WaKE,  7i.    A  bird  of  ~ the  genus  Larus,  or 
KIT'TLE,  I      ,      r_        ;,„,„„,  [gull  kind. 

KIT'TEL,\  [Sax.citelan.]  Lb 

To  tickle.     [Not  used.]  Sherwood. 

KIT'TLISH,  a.     Ticklish  ;  difficult  to  manage. 
KlVE,  7i.     [Ft.  nine.]  [Sir  Walter  Scott.     Orosc. 

A  mashing  vat. 
KIV'ER,  v.  t.     To  cover.     [Vulgar.]  Huloet. 

KLICK,  v.  i.  [A  different  orthography  or  diminutive 
of  clack.] 

1.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  sound  by  striking  two 
tilings  together. 

2.  In  Scotland,  to  pilfer,  by  taking  with  a  snatch. 

KLICK'ING,  i  "•     A  ree,1,ar>  sharP  noise- 
KNAB,  (nab,)  v.  t.     [D.  knappan;  G.  id.] 

To  seize  with  the  teeth  ;  to  lay  hold  of  or  appre- 
hend.    [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

[This  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  nibble,  and 
it  properly  signifies  to  catch  or  seize  suddenly  with 
the  teethj  L' Estrange. 

KNAB'B£D,  (knabd,)  pp.     Bitten  ;  gnawed  ;  seized. 
KNAB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  bite  or  nibble.     [JVot  used,] 

Brown. 
KNACK,  (nak,)  n.     A  little  machine ;  a  petty  con- 
trivance ;  a  toy. 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shak. 

2.  A  readiness  or  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera- 
tion ;  habitual  facility  of  performance  ;  dexterity ; 
adroitness. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks.  AUerbury. 

And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Swift. 

3.  A  nice  trick. 

For  how  shouU  <qu:i!  cmIts  do  the  knack  ? 
Chameleons  who  can  p. nut  in  uliii"  ;in.l  M.tok  ?  Pope. 

KNACK,  (nak,)  v.  i.     [G.  knacken  ;  Dan.  Imager.] 

To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise.  [Little 
used.]  Johnson. 

KNACK'ER,  (nak'er,)  n.  A  maker  of  knacks,  toys, 
or  small  work.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  rope-maker,  or  collar-maker.     [JVot  in  use] 

Ainsworth.     Enlick. 

3.  One  who  buys  worn-out  horses  for  slaughter, 
and  cuts  them  up  for  dog's  meat.     [Eng.]      Smart. 

KNACK'ISH,  (nak'ish,)  a.     Trickish.  More. 

KNACK'ISH-NESS,  re.     Artifice;  trickishness. 
KNACK'Y,  (nak'y,)  a.     Having   a   knack;  cunning; 

crafty.     [Local.] 
KNAG,  (nag,)  n.     [Dan.  knag,  Sw.  knagg,  a  knot  in 

wood,  lr.  enrig,  W.  enwe] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood,  or  a  protuberant  knot;  a  wart. 

2.  A  peg  for  hanging  things  on. 

3.  The  shoot  of  a  deer's  horns. 

H.NAG'GY,    (nag'gy,)    a.      Knotty;    full    of    knots; 

rough  with  knots  ;  hence,  rough  in  temper. 
KNAP,  (nap,)  ti.     [Sax.  crimp,  W.  cnap,  a  button;  a 

knob,  D.  knop.] 
A  protuberance;  a  swelling.     [Little  used.]     [See 

KNAP,  (nap,)  v.  t.     [D.  knappen.     See  K»*b.] 

1.  To  bite;  to  bite  off;  to  break  short.  [Little 
used.]  More. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  loud  noise.  Same  as  Snap. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

KNAP,  (nap,)  v.  i.    To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound. 
Wiseman. 

KNAP'BOT-TLE,  (nap'bot-tl,)  re.     A  plant, 

KNAP'PISH,  (nap'pis'    ' 

KNAP'PLE,  (nap'pl,) 
nipt,  sharp  noise. 

KNAP'SACK,  (nap'sak,)«.  [G.  knappsack;  D.  knap- 
zak,  from  knappen,  to  eat.] 

A  frame  of  leather,  or  a  sack  for  containing  neces- 
saries of  food  and  clothing,  borne  on  the  back  by 
soldiers,  travelers,  &c. 

KNAP'WEED,  (nap'weed,)  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus 
Centaurea,  so  called  probabh   from  Inmp,  a  button. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

KNaR,  (nar,)  re.     [G.  knor,  or  knorrcn ;  D.  knor.] 
A  knot  in  wood.  Dry  den. 

KNXRL'jED,  (n'irld,)  a.    Knotted.     [See  Gnarled.] 

KNAR'RY,  (nir're,)  a.     Knotty.  Chaucer. 

KNaVE,  (nave,)  re.  [Sax.  cnapa  or  cnofa,  a  boy  ;  G. 
knabe  ;  D.  knaap  ;  Dan.  knob  ;  originally,  a  boy  or 
young  man,  then  a  servant,  and  lastly  a  rogue.] 

1.  A  boy  ;  a  man-child.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  servant.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

3.  A  false,  deceitful  fellow ;  a  dishonest  man  or  boy. 
In  defiance  of  demonstration,  knaves  will  continue  to  proselyte 

4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it.  Hudibras. 
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KNaV'ER-Y,  (nav'er-y,)  re.      Dishonesty;    deceptk 
in  traffic  ;  trick ;  petty  villainy ;  fraud. 

Sliak,     Dryden. 
2.  Mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 
KNAVISH,  (nav'ish,)  a.     Dishonest ;  fraudulent;  a 
a  knavish  fellow,  or  a  knarish  trick  or  transaction. 
2.  Waggish ;  mischievous. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Sltak. 

KNaV'ISH-LY,     (nav'ish-Iy,)     adv.       Dishonestly  ; 
fraudulently. 
2.  Waggishly  ;  mischievously. 

KNaV'ISH-NESS,  (iiiv'isli-nes's,)  re.     The  quality  or 
habit  of  knavery  ;  dishonesty. 

KNAW'EL,   (naw'el,)  »i.      A    plant,    (Scleranthus,) 
growing  in  sandy  soil. 

KNEAD,  (need,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  enasdan;  G.  Imetcn;  D. 
knecden  ;  Dan.  kneder;  Sw.  knada.] 

To  work  and  press  ingredients  into  a  mass,  usu- 
ally with  the  hands  ;  particularly,  to  work  into  a  well- 
mixed  mass  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  or  paste  ; 
as,  to  knead  dough. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  savory  meat.  Prior. 

KNeAD'ED,  (need'ed,)  pp.    Worked  and  pressed  to- 
gether. 

KNeAD'ING,  (need'ing,)  ppr.    Working  and  mixing 
into  a  well-mixed  mass. 

KNeAD'ING,   n.    The  act  of  working  and   mixing 

KNeAD'ING^TROUGH,  (need'ing-trawf,)  n.  A  trough 
or  vessel  in  which  dough  is  worked  and  mixed. 


Gr.  )  on  ;  Sans.  janu.  As  the  same  word  in  Saxon 
signifies  generation,  it  appears  lo  belong  to  the  fami- 
ly of  ytvopai,  geno,  and  to  signify  a  shoot  or  protu- 
berance.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
bones. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  cut  or  cast  with  an 
angle  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  human  knee 
when  bent.  Thus,  in  ship-building,  the  knees  are 
timbers  having  two  branehes  or  anus,  and  used  to 
connect  the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  tim- 
bers. Francis. 

KNEE,  (nee,)  v.  t.    To  supplicate  by  kneeling.     [JVot 
used.]  Skak. 

KNEE' CRQOK-ING,  (nee'-krook-ing,)  a.    Obsequi- 
ous. Skalc. 

KNEED,  (need,)  a.    Having  knees  ;  as,  in-kneed,  out- 
kneed. 

2.  In  botany,  geniculated  ;  forming  an  obtuse  an- 
gle at  the  joints,  like  the  knee  when  a  little  bent ;  as, 
ToifcrZ-grass.  Martun. 

KNEE'-UEEP,  (nee'deep,)  a.    Rising  to  the  knees; 
as,  water  or  snow  knee-deep. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees;  as,  wading  in  water  or 
mire  knee-deep. 

KNEE'-HIGH,  (nee'hl,)  a.    Rising  to  the  knees;  as, 
Wilier  knee-high. 

KNEE'HOL-LY,  (nee'hol-ly,)  re.     Butcher's  broom,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Ruscus. 

K\'!:;:'l!ol,.\l,  (nee'lifmie,)  n.     Kneeholly 

KNEEL,  (neel,)u.  i.      [D.knielen;    Dan.  knailer  ;    Fr. 
agcnuuilhr,  from  geutmil,  the  knee.] 

To  bend  the  knee  ;  to  fall  on  the  knees  ;  sometimes 
with  down. 

KNEEL'ED,  (neeld,)  preU  and  pp.  of  Kneel. 

And  he  kiKeltl  >[ow<\  ;<ml  (ri-il  uuli  ;>    loinl  voice,  "Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge."—  Acts  vii.  60. 
KNEEL'ER,  (neel'er,)  re.    One  who  kneels  or  wor- 
ships hv  kneeling. 
KNEEL'ING,  (neel'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.    Falling  on  the 

knees. 
KNEEL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  kneeling  position. 
KNEE'PAN,  (nee'pan,)  re.     The  round  bone  on  the 

fore-part  of  the  knee. 

KNEE'-TRIB'LITE,  (nee'-trib'yute,)re.     Tribute  paid 

by  kneeling  ;  worship  or  obeisance  by  genuflection. 

Milton. 

KNELL,   (nel,)   re.     [Sax.    cnyll ;    cnyllan,  to   beat  or 

knock  ;  W.  cnul,  a  passing  bell  ;  G.  knallcn,  to  clap, 


tolling. 

KNELT,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Kneel  ;  but  Kneeled  is  to 
be  preferred. 

KNEW,  (mi,)  pret.  of  Know. 

KNICK'KNACK,  re.     A  trifle  or  toy.     [Familiar.] 

KNIFE,  (nlfe,)  re. ;  pi.  Knives,  (nlvez,)  [Sax.  enif; 
Dan.  kniv  ;  Sw.  knif;  Fr.  ganif,  or  canif.  This  word 
seems  to  have  a  connection  with  the  D.  knippen,  Sw. 
knipa,  to  clip  or  pinch,  to  nip  ;  Da.n.kniber,  G.  kneifen, 
W.  cneiviaw,  to  clip,  to  shear.  Its  primary  sense,  then, 
is  an  instrument  that  nips  off,  or  cuts  off  with  a 
stroke.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  with  a  sharp  edge.  Knives 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  adapted  to  their  re- 
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spective  uses;    as,  table-knives;    carving-knives,  or 

carvers ;  pen-knives,  &.C. 
2.  A. sword  or  dagger.  Spenser. 

KNIFE'-GRINDER,  (nlfe-,)  re.    One  whose  business 

it  is  to  grind  knives. 
KNIFE'-SHARP'£N-ER,  (nife-)  re.     A  machine  for 

sharpening  knives. 
KNIFE'-TRAY,  (nlfe'tra,)  n.      A  wicker-basket  or 

other  receptacle  for  knives. 
KNIGHT,  (nlte,)  re.     [Sax.  cnikt,  cneoht,  a  boy,  a  ser- 
vant, lr.  cniocht,  G.  knecht,  D.  knegt,  Sw.  knecht,  Dan. 

knei  '  " 


1.    On ' 


knight  was  a  youth,  and  young 
men  being  employed  as  servants,  hence  it  came  to 
signify  a  servant.  But  among  our  warlike  ancestors, 
the  word  was  particularly  applied  to  a  young  man 
after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bearing 
arms.  The  admission  to  this  privilege  was  a  cere- 
mony of  great  importance,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
institution  of  knighthood.  Hence,  in  feudal  times,  a 
knight  was  a  man  admitted  to  military  rank  by  a 
certain  ceremony.  This  privilege  was  conferred  on 
youths  of  family  and  fortune,  and  hence  sprung  the 
honorable  title  of  knight,  in  modern  usage.  A  knight 
has  the  title  of  sir.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  pupil  or  follower.  Sliak. 

3.  A  champion.  Drayton. 
Knight  of  the  post ;  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whip- 
ping post  or  pillory  ;  ;i  hireling  witness.     Johnson. 

Knight  of  the  shire  ;  in  England,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  county  in  parliament,  originally  a 
knight ;  hut  now  any  gentleman  having  an  estate  in 
land  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  qualified. 

Johnson. 

KNIGHT,  (nlte,)  v.  t.    To   dub  or  create  a  knight, 
which  is  done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person 
kneeling  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  says,  Rise,  Sir — . 
Johnson. 

KNxGHT-BACH'EL-OR,  re.  The  lowest  order  of 
knights.  They  were  expected  to  remain  unmar- 
ried until  they  had  gained  some  renown  by  their 
achievements.  Brando.     Booth. 

KNTUHT'ED,  (nlt'ed,)  pp.     Created  a  knight. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT,  re.  [knight  and  L.  crrans,  erro, 
to  wander.] 

A  wandering  knight ;  a  knight  who  traveled  in 
search  of  adventures,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
military  skill,  prowess,  and  generosity. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT-RY,  re.  The  practice  of  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  adventures  ;  the  manners  of  wan- 
dering knights. 

KNIGHT'-IiEADS,  (nlte'hedz,)  n.pl.  In  ships,  bollard 
timbers,  two  pieces  of  limber  rising  just  within  the 
stem,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit  to  secure  its 
inner  end  ;  also,  two  strong  frames  of  timber  which 
inclose  and  support  the  ends  of  the  windlass. 

Mar.  Diet. 

KNIGHT'HOOD,  re.  The  character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight. 

2.  A  military  order,  honor,  or  degree  of  ancient 
nobility,  conferred  as  a  reward  of  valor  or  merit.  It 
is  of  four  kinds,  military,  regular,  honorary,  and  so- 
cial. Encyc. 

KNTGIIT'ING,  ppr.     Creating  knights. 

KNlGHT'LESS,  a.     Unbecoming  a  knight.     Spenser. 

KNtGHT'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  knight.         Scott. 

KNIGHT'LI-NESS,  re.     Duties  of  a  knight.      Spenser. 

KNtGHT'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  knight;  becoming  a 
knight ;  as,  a  knightly  combat.  Sidney. 

KNtGHT'LY,  adv.    Iii  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 
Sherwood. 

KNIGHT'-MSR-SHAL,  re.  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  British  king,  who  has  cognizance  of 
transgressions  within  the  king's  household  and  verge, 
and  of  contracts  made  there.  Encyc. 

KNIGHT'-SERV-ICE,  re.  In  English  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  of  lands  held  by  knights  on  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service,  every  possessor  of  a  /might's 
fee,  or  estate,  originally  of  twenty  pounds'  annual  val- 
ue, being  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars. 

KNIT,  (nit,)  7).  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Knit  or  Knitted. 
[Sax.  cnyttan  ;  S  w.  knyta  ;  Dan.  knytter ;  probably  L. 
nodo,  whence  nodus,  Eng.  knot,] 

1.  To  unite,  as  threads  by  needles  ;  to  connect  in 
a  kind  of  net-work  ;  as,  to  knit  a  stocking. 

2.  To  unite  closely;  as,  let  our  iiearts  be  knit  to- 
gether in  love. 

3.  To  join  or  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  can  nut  hnil  the  bones,  while  the  parts  are  under  a  dis- 
charge. Wiseman. 

4.  To  tie  ;  to  fasten. 


5.  To  draw  together ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  knit  the 
brows. 
KNIT,    (nit,)    v.    i.      To    unite    or   interweave    by 
needles. 

2.  To  unite  closely ;  to  grow  together.    Broken 
bones  will  in  time  knit  and  become  sound. 
KNIT,  (nit,)  re.     Union  by  knitting ;  texture.     [Little- 

KNITCH,  re.    A  fagot,  or  burden  of  wood. 
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KNIT'TA-BLE,  (nit'ta-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  knit. 

KNIT'TER,  (nit'ter,)  n.     One  that  knits. 

KNITTING,  (nit'ting,)  ppr.  Uniting  by  needles; 
forming  texture  ;  uniting  in  growth. 

KNIT'TING,  n.  The  formation  of  net-work  by  knit- 
ting-needles or  machinery. 

2.  The  net-work  thus  formed. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  union  or  junction. 

Wotton. 

KNIT'TING-NEE'DLE,  (nit'ting-nee'dl,)  n.  A  long 
needle,  usually  made  of  wire,  used  for  knitting  threads 
into  stockings,  garters,  &c. 

KNIT'TING-SHeATH,  (nit'ting-,)  n.  An  instrument 
with  a  small  perforation  to  receive  the  end  of  the  nee- 
dle in  knitting.  Ash. 

KNIT'TLE,  (nit'l,)  n.  [from  knit.]  A  string  that 
gathers  or  draws  together  a  purse. 

2.  A  small  line  used  in  ships  to  sling  hammocks, 
&C.  Mar.  Diet. 

KNOB,  (nob,)  n.  [Sax.  enwp ;  G.  knopf;  D.  knoop  ; 
Sw.  knopp  ;  Dan.  knop,  knub,  knap  ;  W.  enwb,  enwpa. 
The  word  signifies  a  button,  a  top,  a  bunch.] 

1.  A  hard  protuberance  ;  a  hard  swelling  or  rising  ; 
a  bunch  ;  as,  a  knob  in  the  flesh,  or  on  a  bone.     Ray. 

2.  A  round  ball  at  the  end  of  any  thing ;  as,  the 
knob  of  a  lock. 

KNOBBED,  (nobd,)  a.  Containing  knobs;  full  of 
'  knob's. 

KNOB'BI-NESS,  (nob'be-ness,)  n.  [from  knobby.] 
The  quality  of  having  knobs,  or  of  being  full  of  pro- 
tuberances. 

KNOB'BY,  (nob'by,)  a.  Full  of  knobs  or  hard  pro- 
tuberances ;  hard. 

KNOCK,  (nok,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  cnucian  ;  W.  cnociaw  ;  Sw. 
knacka.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or  heavy  ; 
as,  to  ktwek  with  a  club  or  with  the  fist ;  to  knock  at 
the  door.  We  never  use  this  word  to  express  beating 
with  a  sinaii  stick  or  whip. 

2.  To  drive,  or  be  driven  against ;  to  strike  against ; 
to  clash  ;  as,  when  one  heavy  body  knocks  against  an- 
other.' 

To  knock  under  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  acknowl- 
edge to  be  conquered  ;  an  expression  borrowed  from 
the  practice  of  knocking  under  tlie  table,  when  con- 
quered. Johnson. 
KNOCK,  (nok,)  v.  t.     To  strike  ;  to  drive  against ;  as, 
to  knock  the  head  against  a  post. 
2.  To  strike  a  door  for  admittance  ;  to  rap. 
To  knock  down ;  to  strike  down  ;  to  fell  ;  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ;  as,  to  knock  down  an  ox. 
To  knock  out ;  to  force  out  by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ; 
as,  to  knock  out  the  brains. 

To  knock  up;  to  arouse  by  knocking.  In  popular 
use,  to  beat  out ;  to  fatigue  till  unable  to  do  more ;  as, 
the  men  were  entirely  knocked  up. 

To  knock  off;  to  force  oil'  by  beating.  At  auctions, 
to  assign  to  a  bidder  by  a  blow  on  the  counter.  In 
seamen's  language,  to  cease  ;  to  desist. 

To  knock  on  the   head;   to   kill    by  a  blow  or  by 
blows. 
KNOCK,  (nok,)  n.    A  blow ;  a  stroke  with  something 
thick  or  heavy. 

2.  A  stroke  on  a  door,  intended  as  a  request  for 
admittance  -.  a  rap. 
KNOCK' KD,  (nokt,)  pp.     Beat ;  struck. 
KNOCK'ER,  (nok'er,)  n.     One  that  knocks. 

2.  An  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer,  fastened  to 
a  door  to  be  used  in  seeking  fur  admittance. 
KNOCKTNG,  (nok'ing,)  ppr.     Beating:  striking. 
KNOCKING,  (nok'ing,)  n.     A  beating  ;  a  rap. 
KNOLL,  (nSle,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  cmjllan,  to  beat  or  strike. 
See  Knell.] 
To  ring  a  bell,  usually  for  a  funeral.  Shak. 

KNoLL,  (nole,)  v.  i.     To  sound,  as  a  bell.  Shak. 

[This  word,  I  believe,  is  not  used  in  America.] 
KNoLL,  (nolt,)  n.     [Sax.  enoll;  Sw.  knyl,  knbl;  W. 
cnol.] 

1.  The  top  or  crown  of  a  hill ;  but  more  generally,  a 
little  round  hill  or  mount ;  a  small  elevation  of  earth. 

2.  The  ringing  of  a  bell ;  as,  the  curfew  knoll. 

Wordsworth. 

KNoLL'KD,  pp.     Rung,  or  tidied,  as  a  bell. 

KNOLL'ER,  n.     One  who  tolls  a  bell.         Sherwood. 

KNoLL'ING,  ppr.     Ringing,  as  a  bell. 

KNOP,  (nop,)  n.  [A  different  spelling  of  Knap  or  Nob.] 
A  knob  ;  a  tufted  top;  a  bud  ;  a  bunch  ;  a  button. 

KNOP'PED,  (nopt,)  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs; 
lasien-il  as  n  ub  buttons. 

KNOP'PERN,  (nop'pern,)  n.  Excrescences  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  insects  on  the  tlower-cups  of  the 
oak.  Ure. 

KNOT,  (not,)  n.  [Sax.  cnotta;  G.  knoten ;  D.  knot; 
Sw.  knota  ;  Dan.  knudc  ;  L.  nodus  ;  probably  connected 
with  knit,  but  perhaps  from  swelling  or  gathering.] 

1.  The  complication  of  threads  made  by  knitting; 
a  tie;  union  of  cords  by  interweaving;  as,  a  knot 
difficult  to  be  untied. 

2.  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  frequently  inter- 
sect each  other;  as,  a  knot  in  gardening. 


of  association  or  union  ;  as,  the  nuptial 


aving  many 
Rowe. 


4.  The  part  of  a  tree  where  a  branch  shoots. 

5.  The  protuberant  joint  of  a  plant.  Mariyn. 

6.  A  cluster ;  a  collection  ;  a  group ;  as,  a  knot  of 
ladies  ;  a  knot  of  figures  in  painting. 

7.  Difficulty  ;  intricacy  ;  something  not  easily 
solved.  South. 

8.  Any  intrigue  or  difficult  perplexity  of  affairs. 

9.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Tringa.  [Dryden. 

10.  An  epaulet. 

11.  In  seamen's  language,  a  division  of  the  log-line, 
serving  to  measure  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  motion. 
The  number  of  knots  which  run  off  from  the  reel  in 
half  a  minute,  shows  the  number  of  miles  the  vessel 
sails  in  an  hour.  Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight 
miles  an  hour,  she  is  said  to  go  eight  knots. 

KNOT,  (not,)  v.  t.  To  complicate  or  tie  in  a  knot  or 
knots  ;  to  form  a  knot. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  perplex. 

3.  To  unite  closely.  Bacon. 
KNOT,   (not,)  v.  i.    To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in 

plants. 
2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

KNOT'BER-RY,  (not'ber-ry,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rubus. 

KNOT'GRASS,  (not'gr'ass,)  n.  The  name  of  several 
species  of  plants,  so  denominated  from  the  joints  of 
the  stem.  The  common  knotgrass  is  the  Polygonum 
aviculare.  An  infusion  of  it  was  once  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  growtli  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  called  "  liiiiiicnm:  l.no/^rass."        Shalt. 

KNOT'LESS,  (not'less,)  a.  Free  from  knots;  with- 
out knots.  Martyu. 

KNOT'TED,  (not'ted,)  a.  Full  of  knots;  having 
knots  ;  as,  the  knotted  oak.  Dnjden. 

2.  Having  intersecting  figures.  Shak. 

3.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  rocks  characterized 
by  small,  detached  points,  chiefly  composed  of  mica, 
less  decomposable  than  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
forming  knots  in  relief  on  the  weathered  surface. 

Percival's  Ocol. 
KNOT'TI-NESS,    (not'ti-ness,)     n.       [from     knotty.] 
Fullness  of  knots  ;  the  quality  of  having  many  knots 
or  swellings. 
2.  Difficulty  of  solution  :  intricacy. 
KNOT'TING,  ppr.     Entangling;  unitin 
KNOT'TY,  (not'ty,)  a.     Full  of  knots  ; 
knots  ;  as,  knotty  timber. 

2.  Hard  ;  rugged  ;  as,  a  knotty  head, 

3.  Difficult  ;  intricate  ;  perplexed ;  as,  a  knotty 
question  or  point. 

KNOUT,  (nowt,)  n.  An  instrument  of  punishment  in 
Russia,  consisting  of  a  strap  of  leather  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  with  which  stripes  are  inflicted  on 
the  bare  back. 

KNO UT,  (nowt,)  v.  t.  To  inflict  punishment  with  the 
knout. 

KNOW,  (no,)  v.t.;  pret.  Knew  ;  pp.  Known.  [Sax. 
cnawan;  Russ.  znayu,  with  a  prefix.  This  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  original  as  the  L.  nosco,  cognosco ; 
Gr.  ytvojoKoj,  although  much  varied  in  orthography. 
Nosco  makes  noei,  winch,  with  g  or  c  prefixed,  gnooi, 
or  cnovi,  would  coincide  with  know,  knew.  So  L.  cresco, 
crcvi,  coincides  with  grow,  grew.  The  radical  sense 
of  knowing  is  generally  to  take,  receive,  or  hold.] 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty ;  to  understand 
clearly  ;  to  have  a  clear  and  certain  perception  of 
truth,  fact,  or  any  thing  that  actually  exists.  To 
know  a  thing  precludes  all  doubt  or  uncertainty  of 
its  existence.  We  know  what  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
or  perceive  by  other  senses.  We  know  that  fire  and 
water  are  dill'civnt  substances.  We  knoio  that  truth 
and  falsehood  express  ideas  incompatible  with  each 
other.  We  know  that  a  circle  is  not  a  square.  We 
do  not  know  the  truth  of  reports,  nor  can  we  always 
know  what  to  believe. 

2.  To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual for  us  to  say  we  Imow  tilings  from  information, 
when  we  rely  on  the  veracity  of  the  informer. 

3.  To  distinguish  ;  as,  to  know  one  man  from  an- 
other. We  know  a  fixed  star  from  a  planet  by  its 
twinkling. 

4.  To  recognize  by  recollection,  remembrance, 
representation,  or  description.  We  do  not  always 
know  a  person  after  a  long  absence.  We  sometimes 
know  a  man  by  having  seen  his  portrait,  or  having 
heard  him  described. 

5.  To  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  be  familiar.  This 
man  is  well  known  to  us. 

6.  In   Scripture,   to  have   sexual  commerce  with. 

7.  To  a  prove.  [Oen.  iv. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous.  —  Ps.  i. 

8.  To  learn.     Prov.  i. 

9.  To  acknowledge  with  due  respect.     1  Thess.  v. 

10.  To  choose  ;   to  favor  or  take  an  interest  in. 

11.  To  commit ;  to  have.  [Amos  iii. 
He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. — 2  Cor. 

12.  To  have  full  assurance  of;  to  have  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  thing,  though  short  of  certainty. 

KNoW,  (no,)  v.  i.  To  have  clear  and  certain  percep- 
tion ;  not  to  be  doubtful ;  sometimes  with  of. 

If  any  man  will   do  his  will,  ha   shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether   It   be  of  God,  or  whether  I  spesi 
John  vii. 


2.  To  be  informed. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  of;  to  examine. 

Know  of  your  youth  —  examine  well  your  blood.  Shak. 

KNOW'A-BLE,  (no'a-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  known ; 

that  may  be  discovered,  understood,  or  ascertained. 
KNoW'ER,  (no'er,)  n.  One  who  knows.  [Locke. 
KNOWING,  (Wing,)  ppr.    Having  clear  and  certain 

perception  of. 

2.  a.  Skillful ;  well  informed ;  weU  instructed  ;  as, 
a  knowing  man. 

The  knowing  aod  intelligent  part  of  Ure  world.  South. 

3.  Conscious;  intelligent;  significant. 

A  knowing,  prudent  cause.  Blackmore. 

KNOWING,  (no'ing,)  n.    Knowledge.  Shak. 

KNOWING-LY,  (no'ing-ly,)  adv.    With  knowledge. 

He  would  not  kno/cinn-h/  offend. 
KNOWL'EDGE,  (nol'lej,)  n.     [Chaucer,  knowleching, 

from   /.■/,■/.'/-/. i.'jc,  io  Hi-know  ledge.     Qu.  thesense  of 

lech.] 

1.  A  clear  and  certain  perception  of  that  which 
exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact ;  the  perception  of  the 
connection  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  re- 
pugnancy, of  our  ideas.  Encyc.     Locke. 

We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  that  which  does  not 
exist.  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his  works. 
Human  knowledge  is  very  limited,  and  is  mostly 
gained  by  observation  and  experience. 

2.  Learning;  illumination  of  mind. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  tin-  uin^  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.  Shak. 

3.  Skill ;  as,  a  kmnrlnlge  of  seamanship. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  man  or  thing. 

5.  Cognizance  ;  notice.     Ruth  ii. 

6.  Infermation  ;  power  of  knowing.  Sidney. 

7.  Sexual  intercourse.  But  it  is  usual  to  prefix 
carnal ;  as,  carnal  knowledge. 

KNOWL'EDGE,  for  Acknowledge,  or  Avow,  is  not 

us_ed.  Bacon. 

KNOWN,  (none,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  know.]     Perceived  ; 

understood  ;  recognized. 
KNUB,  (nub.)  >  v.  t.    To  beat ;  to  strike  with 

KNUB'BLE,  (nub'bl,)        the  knuckle.     [jYot  used.] 
KNUCK'LE,  (nuk'l,)  n.     [Sax.  cnucl;  G.  knochel;  D. 

kncukel;  W.  cnuc,  a  joint  or  junction;  cnuciaw,  to 

join,  to  couple.] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  particularly  when  protu- 
berant by  the  closing  of  the  fingers. 

2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  as,  a  knuckle  of  veal. 

3.  The  joint  of  a  plant.     [jYot  used.]  Bacon. 
KNUCK'LE,  (nuk'l,)  v.  i.    To  yield;  to  submit  in 

contest  to  an  antagonist. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  said  by  Smart  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  old  custom  of  striking  the  under  side 
of  a  table  wlien  defeated  in  argument.] 

KNUCK'LED,  (nuk'ld,)  a.    Jointed.  Bacon. 

KNUFF,  (nuff,)  n.     A  lout ;  a  clown.     [Not  used.] 

KNUR,  (nur,)      )  n.     [G.  lawrren,  a  knot,  a  knag,  a 

KNURL,  (nurl,)  $      gnar.] 

A  knot ;  a  hard  substance.  Woodward. 

KNURL'ED,  (nuild,)  a.     Full  of  knots. 

KNUR'LY,  (nur'ly,)a.  [from  knur.]  Full  of  knots  ; 
hard.     This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Gnarly. 

KNUR'RY,  (nur'ry,)  a.     Full  of  knots. 

Ko'BA,  n.  A  mammal  of  the  tribe  Capridie,  the  Da- 
maliskoba,  an  animal  resembling  an  antelope,  of  a 
size  equal  to  a  stag,  and  found  in  Central  Africa. 

KOH,  n.  Cow;  the  word  used  in  calling  cows.  [Pers. 
koh,  G.  kuh,  D.  koe,  Dan.  koe,  Sw.  ko,  a  cow.] 

[It  is  remarkable  that  our  farmers  have  retained 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  this  word  from  the  earli- 
est ages.] 

Ko'KOli,  n.    A  venomous  serpent  of  America. 

KOL'LY-RITE,  n.     [Gr.  KoXXoptou.] 


Hb 


ariety  of  clay  whose  color  is  pure  white,  c 

shade  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow.     [See  Colli 

Cleaveland. 


KOM'.MA-Nte,  n.     The  crested  lark  of  Germany. 
KON'IL-ITE,  n.     [Gr.  koooc,  dust,  and  A.Snj,  a  sto 
A  mineral  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder,  con 
ing  chiefly  of  silex,  and  remarkably  fusible.  Phillips. 
KO'MTE.     SeeCoNiTE. 
Ko'PECK,  n.    A  Russian  coin,  about  the  value  of  a 

KO'RAN,  (pronounced  by  oriental  scholars  korawn,)  n. 

[Ar.    •  l  «ji  koranan,  from  Ijj'  kara,  to  read,  to  call, 

to  teach.] 
The  Mohammedan  book  of  faith  ;  the  Alkoran. 
KO'RET,  «.     A  delicious  fish  of  the  East  Indies. 
KOU'MISS,  )  n.     A  liquor  made  among  the  Calmucks 
KO'MISS,     j      by  fermenting  mare's  milk,  and  from 


KOU'PHO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  Kovajoc,  light,  and  \t$os, 

stone.] 
A  variety  of  Prehnite.  Dana. 

KRA'AL,  n.     In  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  among  the 

Hottentots,  a  village  ;  a  collection  of  huts. 
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KRA'KEN,  n.    A  supposed  enormous  sea  animal. 

KRE'A-SOTE.     See  Creosote.  [Guthrie. 

KREM'LIN,  n.     [from  Russ.  krem,  a  fortress.] 

In  Russia,  the  citadel  of  a  town  or  city.  The 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  citadel  of 
Moscow,  which  now  contains  an  imperial  palace, 
several  churches  and  convents,  an  arsenal,  &c, 
which,  situated  on  a  hill,  with  their  gilded  domes  and 
spires,  have  a  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

KRu'KA,  71.    A  bird  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  resem- 
bling a  hedge-sparrow.  Pennant. 

KRUL'LER,   n.      [D.  krullen,  to  curl.    This   is  curl, 
with  the  letters  transposed.] 
A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  boiled  in  fat. 


Lthe  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  usu- 
2  ally  denominated  a  semi-vowel,  or  a  liquid.  It 
represents  an  imperfect  articulation,  formed  by  pla- 
cing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  that  in- 
closes the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  but  the  sides  of 
the  tongue  not  being  in  close  contact  with  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  breath  of  course  not  being  entirely 
intercepted,  this  articulation  is  attended  with  an  im- 
perfect sound.  The  shape  of  the  letter  is  evidently 
borrowed    from    that    of  the    Oriental    lamed,    or 

lomad,  nearly  coinciding  with  the   Samaritan  2,. 

L  has  only  one  sound  in  English,  as  in  like,  canal.  At 
the  end  of  monosyllables,  it  is  often  doubled,  as  in 
fall,  full,  tell,  bell ;  but  not  after  diphthongs  and  di- 
graphs ;  foul,  fool,  prowl,  growl,  foal,  &.C.,  being 
written  with  a  single  I. 

With  some  nations,  I  and  r  are  commutable  ;  as  in 
Greek  Xipiov,  L.  lilium;  It.  scorta,  an  escort,  Sp.  and 
Port  escolla.  Indeed,  I  and  r  are  letters  of  the  same 
organ. 

By  some  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  J  at  the  beginning 
of  words  is  aspirated  and  doubled  in  writing,  as  in 
the  W.  lied,  L.  latus  ;  llan,  a  lawn ;  llawr,  a  floor ; 
Sp.  llamar,  L.  clamo.. 

In  some  words,  (  is  mute,  as  in  half,  calf,  walk,  talk, 
chalk. 

In  our  mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  h,  and  aspirated,  as  in  hlaf,  loaf;  Idadan, 
to  lade  or  load  ;  Idol,  lot;  hlinian,  hlrmiian,  to  lean, 
Gr.  icAikw,  L.  clino.  In  the  latter  word,  the  Saxon  h 
represents  the  Greek  k  and  Latin  c,  as  it  does  in 
many  other  words. 

In  English  words,  the  terminating  syllable  Ic  is  unac- 
cented, the  e  is  silent,  and  I  has  a  feeble  sound  ;  as 
in  able,  eagle,  pronounced  abl,  eagl.  _ 

As  a  numeral,  L.  denotes  50,  and  with  a  dash,  L, 
50,000.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  accounts,  L.  stands  for 
pound,  [L.  libra,  pound.]  It  is  also  used  for  book,  or 
division  of  a  work,  [L.  liber.]  In  Latin,  it  stands 
for  Lucius ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  sesterce,  or  two  libra: 
and  a  half.  Encyc. 

LA,  exclam.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  look  ;  but  this  is 
doubtful.]     Look  ;  see  ;  behold.  Shak. 

LA  ;  the  sixth  of  the  musical  syllables  in  Guido's  scale, 
do  or  ut  being  the  first.  Brande. 

LAB,  n.     A  great  talker;  a  blabber.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

LAB'A-DIST,  n.  The  Labadists  were  followers  of  Jean 
de  Labadie,  a  zealous,  but  mystical,  and  rather  indis- 
creet reformer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Though 
not  faultless,  they  were  doubtless  charged  Willi  errors 
in  doctrine  of  which  tliev  were  net  guilty.   Murdoch. 

LAB'A-RUM,  7i.  [L.  The  original  source  of  this  word 
is  unKnown.]  The  standard  borne  before  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
It  was  a  long  pike,  having  a  transverse  beam,  to 
which  was  attached  a  silken  vail,  wrought  with  im- 
ages of  the  monarch  and  his  children,  and  on  the  top 
was  a  crown  of  gold  inclosing  the  mysterious  mono- 
gram representing  the  cross,  with  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  any  other  standard  or  flag. 

See  Ainxicorth's  Diet,  and  Gibbon's  Hist.  ch.  IX. 

LAB'DA-NUM.     See  Laduum. 

LAB-E-FA€'TION,  n.  [L.  labef actio,  from  labefacio; 
labo,  to  totter,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

A  weakening  or  loosening:  a  failing;  decay; 
downfall ;  ruin. 

LAB'E-FY,  v.  t.    To  weaken  or  impair.    [JVot  used.] 
Diet. 

LA'BEL,  ji.  *  [W.  llab,  a  strip ;  labed,  a  label.] 

1.  A  narrow  slip  of  silk,  paper,  or  parchment,  con- 
taining a  name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  any  thing,  de- 
noting its  contents.  Such  are  the  labels  affixed  to  the 
vessels  of  an  apothecary.  Labels  also  are  affixed  to 
deeds  or  writings  to  hold  the  appended  seal. 
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KRY'O-LITE.     See  Cry-olite. 

KO'FIG,  a.  The  Kufic  letters  were  the  ancient  letter* 
of  the  Arabic,  so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KO'MISS.     See  Koumiss. 

KfJ'RIL,  rt.    A  bird,  the  black  petrel.  Pennant. 

KU-RIL'I-AN,  a.  The  Kurilian  Isles  are  a  chain  in 
the  Pacific,  extending  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Kamschatka  to  Jesso. 

KY,  Ti.    Kine.     [JVot  in -use.] 

KY'A-NITE,  n.  [G.  kyanit,  Werner;  from  the  Gr. 
kvuvoc,  sky-colored.] 

A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  long,  thin,  blade- 
like crystals,  of  a  clear  blue  or  bluish-white  color.  It 
is  very  hard  and  infusible,  and  consists  of  silica 
and  alumina.  Dana. 

KS'AN-IZE,  v.  L    [from  Kuan,  the  inventor  of  the 


L. 


2.  Any  paper  annexed  to  a  will  by  way  of  addition ; 
as  a  codicil.  Encyc. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  [a  fillet  with  pendants  or  points. 
The  number  of  pendants  is  indifferent,  but  is  usually 
three.  The  label  with  three  pendants  is  added  to  the 
family  arms  by  an  eldest  or  only  son,  while  his  fa- 
ther is  still  living.  — E.  H.  B.] 

4.  A  long,  thin,  brass  rule,  with  a  small  sight  at 
one  end,  and  a  center-hole  at  the  other,  commonly 
used  with  a  tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a  circumfe- 
rentor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c.  Encyc. 

5.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  projecting  tablet  or  mold- 
ing over  doorways,  windows,  &x. ;  also  called  the 
Dripstone.  Gloss,  of  Archil. 

LA'BEL,  v.  t.     To  affix  a  label  to. 

LA'BEL-iCD,  pp.    Furnished  with  a  label. 

LA'ISEL-ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  a  label. 

LA'BENT,  a.     [L.  labens.] 

Sliding  ;  gliding.  Diet 

LA'BI-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  labium,  a  lip.     See  Lip.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lips  ;  formed  by  the  lips  ;  as,  a 
labial  articulation.     Thus  b,  p,  and  771,  are  labial  ar- 
ticulations ;  and  00,  Fr.  ou,  It.  u,  is  a  labial  vowel. 

LA'BI-AL,  it.     A  letter  or  character  representing  an 
articulation  of  the  lips  ;  as,  b,f,  m,  p,  v. 

LA'BI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  labial  manner;  by  the  lips. 


In  botany,  a  labiate  enrol  is  irregular,  monopetalous, 
with  two  lips, i.e.  monopotalous,  cmisisting  of  a  nar- 
row tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided  into  two  or 
more  segments  arranged  in  two  opposite  divisions  or 
lips.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

LA'BILE,a.     [Low  L.  labilis.] 

Liable  to  err,  fall,  or  apostatize.     [Not  used.] 

Cheyne. 
LA-BI-O-DENT'AL,  a.    [L.  labium,  a  lip,  and  dens,  a 
tooth.] 

Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth  ;  as  /  and  v.  Holder. 

LA'BOR,  71.     [L.  labor,  from  labo,  to  fail.] 

1.  Exertion  of  muscular  strength,  or  bodily  exer- 
tion which  occasions  weariness  ;  particularly,  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  limbs  in  occupations  by  which  subsist- 
ence is  obtained,  as  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
in  distinction  from  exertions  of  strength  in  play  or 
amusements,  which  are  denominated  exercise,  rather 
than  labor.  Toilsome  work  ;  pains  ;  travail ;  any 
bodily  exertion  which  is  attended  with  fatigue.  Af- 
ter the  labors  of  the  day,  the  farmer  retires,  and  rest 
is  sweet.     Moderate  labor  contributes  to  health. 


2.  Intellectual  exertion  ;  application  of  the  mind 
which  occasions  weariness  ;  as,  the  labor  of  compil- 
ing and  writing  a  history. 

3.  Exertion  of  mental  powers,  united  with  bodily 
employment ;  as,  the  labors  of  the  apostles  in  propa- 
gating Christianity. 

4.  Work  done,  or  to  be  done  ;  that  which  requires 
wearisome  exertion. 

Being  a  labor  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance  there- 
of we  may  rattier  wish  than  look  for.  Hooker. 

5.  Heroic  achievement ;  as,  the  labors  of  Hercules. 

6.  Travail ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth. 

7.  The  evils  of  life ;  trials  ;  persecution,  Ate. 

They  rest  from  their  labora.  —  Rev.  xbr. 
LA'BOR,  v.  i.     [L.  laboro.] 

1.  To  exert  muscular  strength ;  to  act  or  move  with 
painful  effort,  particularly  in  servile  occupations  ;  to 
work ;  to  toil. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work.  — Exod.  xx. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  body  or  mind,  or  both, 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  design ;  to  strive ;  to  take 
pains. 

Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  — John  fi. 
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process.]  To  prevent  the  rotting  of  wood  by  im- 
mersing it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
other  substances.  SUliman. 

KYR'I-E  ;  a  word  used  at  the  beginning  of  all  mass- 
es. It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  movement 
itself.    It  is  the  vocative  case  of  the  Greek  Kupmc, 

KYR-I-O-LOG'ie,         >  a.   [Gr.  KVpio\oyiKoS  ;  m>pio- 
KYR-I-O-LOG'ie-AL,  (      \oyeo>,  to  speak  properly ; 
Kvpior.oyia,  a  discourse  consisting  of  proper  words  ; 
Kvpios  and  \oyos.] 

Serving  perfectly  to  denote  objects  by  conventional 
signs  or  alphabetical  characters.  Letronne. 

The  original  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  was 
called  kyriologic,  because  it  represented  the  pure  el- 
ementary sounds. 


3.  To  toil ;  to  be  burdened. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  —  Matt.  xi. 

4.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

•  The  stone  that  labort  up  the  bill.  Glanmlle. 

5.  To  move  irregularly  with  little  progress;  to  pitch 
and  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  To  be  in  distress  ;  to  be  pressed. 

As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  laboring  moon.  Dryrlen. 

7.  To  be  in  travail ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  child- 

8.  To  journey  or  march.  [birth. 

Make  not  all  the  people  to  labor  thither.  —  Josh.  Tii. 

9.  To  perform  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.    1 

10.  To  perform  Christian  offices.  [Tim.  v. 

To  labor  under;  to  be  afflicted  with;  to  be  bur- 
dened or  distressed  with  ;  as,  to  labor  under  a  disease 
or  an  affliction. 

LA'BOR,  v.  u    To  work  at ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate. 


2.  To  prosecute  with  effort ; 


i  urge  ;  as,  to  labor  a 
point  or  argument. 

3.  To  form  or  fabricate  with  exertion  ;  as,  to  labor 
arms  for  Troy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  beat;  to  belabor.  [The  latter  word  is  gener- 
ally used.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  form  with  toil  and  care;  as,  a  labored  com- 

LAB'O-RANT,  n.     A  chemist.     [JVotused.]     Boyle. 
LAB'O-RA-TO-RY,  n.    [Fr.  laboratoire,  from  labor.] 

1.  A  house  or  place  where  operations  and  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  pyrotechny,  &.C.,  are 
performed. 

2.  A  place  where  arms  are  manufactured  or  re- 
paired, or  -fireworks  prepared  ;  as,  the  laboratory  in 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  A  place  where  work  is  performed,  or  any  thing 
is  prepared  for  use.  Hence  the  stomach  is  called  the 
grand  laboratory  of  the  human  body ;  the  liver,  the 
laboratory  of  the  bile. 

LA'BOR-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Tilled;  cultivated;  formed 
with  labor. 

2.  a.  Bearing  marks  of  constraint  in  execution; 
opposed  to  Easy  or  Free  ;  as,  a  labored  style. 

LA'IIOR-ER,  n.  One  who  labors  in  a  toilsome  occu- 
pation ;  a  man  who  does  work  that  requires  little 
skill,  as  distinguished  from  an  artisan. 

LA'BOR  ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exerting  muscular  strength 
or  intellectual  power;  toiling;  moving  with  pain  or 
with  difficulty  ;  cultivating. 

2.  A  laboring  man,  or  laborer,  is  often  used  for  a 
man  who  performs  work  that  requires  no  apprentice- 
ship or  professional  skill,  in  distinction  fg>m  an  arti- 
san; but  this  restricted  sense  is  not  always  observed. 
A  hard-laboring  man  is  one  accustomed  to  hard  labor. 
Laboring  oar;  the  oar  which  requires  the  most 
strength  or  exertion,  or  on  which  most  depends. 

LA'BOR-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  bestowing  labor. 

2.  The  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea. 

LA-BO'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  laboriosus  ;  Fr.  laborieuz.] 

1.  Using  exertion;  employing  labor;  diligent  in 
work  or  service  ;  assiduous  ;  used  of  persons;  as,  a 
laborious  husbandman  or  mechanic ;  a  laborious  mill 
ister  or  pastor. 

2.  Requiring  labor ;  toilsome  ;  tiresome  ;  not  easy ; 
as,  laborious  duties  or  services. 

3.  Requiring  labor,  exertion,  perseverance,  or  sac- 
rifices. 


Dost  t 


I  love  watching*, 


Laboriout  i 

LA-BO'RI-OUS-LY,  ado. 


iCato. 


Addison. 
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LA-BO'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  labo- 
rious, or  attended  with  toil ;  toilsomeness;  difficulty. 
2.'  Diligence  ;  assiduity. 

La'BOR-LESS,  a.     Not  laborious.  Brerewood. 

La'BOR-SaV-ING,  a.     Saving  labor  ;  adapted  to  su- 
persede or  diminish  the  labor  of  men. 

La'BOR-SOME,  a.    Made  with  great  labor  and  dili- 
gence.    [Not  in  use.']  Sandys. 

LA'BRA,  n.     [Sp.]     A  lip.  Shak. 

LAB'RA-DOR-ITE,  *.    Labrador  spar,  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  opalescent  felspar,  from  Labrador. 

LA'BROSE,  a.     [L.  labrum,  a  lip.] 
Having  thick  lips. 

LA-BUR'NUM,  n.    A  tree  of  the  genus  Cytisus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Alps,  and  much  cultivated  by  way  of  or- 


LAB'Y-RINTH,  n.t  [L.  labyrinthus  ;  Gr.  >a/?upiv0o?.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  edifice  or  place  full  of 
intricacies,  or  formed  wilh  winding  passages,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  find  the  way  from  the  interior 
to  the  entrance.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  edi- 
fices mentioned  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  lab- 
yrinths. Encyc.    Lempriere. 

2.  A  maze;  an  inexplicable  difficulty. 

3.  Formerly,  an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness  in 
gardens.        '  Spenser. 

4.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  behind 
the  cavity  of  tiie  tympanum  or  drum.         Forsyth. 

5.  In  metallurgy,  a  series  of  troughs  in  a  stamping- 
mill,  through  which  water  passes  for  washing  pul- 
verized ore.  Brande. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I-AN,  a.  Winding;  intricate;  per- 
plexed. Sp.  Hall. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'ie,  a.     Like  a  labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  lab- 
yrinth ;  intricate.  Kirby. 

LAB-V-RINTH'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  laby- 
rinth. 

LAC,  7i.  [Sp.  laca ;  G.  lack ;  Dan.  D.  lak ;  said  to  be 
from  the  Arabic] 

A  resinous  substance  produced  mainly  upon  the 
Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyan-tree,  by  the  Coccus  Ficus 
or  Coccus  Lacca.  It  is  composed  of  five  different 
varieties  of  resin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  several 
other  substances,  particularly  a  red  coloring  matter. 
Stick  lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  incrust- 
ing  small  twigs.  When  broken  off,  and  boiled  in 
water,  it  loses  its  red  color,  and  is  called  seed  lac. 
When  melted,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  crust,  it  is  called 
shell  lac.  United  with  ivory  black  or  vermilion,  it 
forms  black  and  red  sealing  max.  Lac,  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by  different  methods  of 
preparation,  constitutes  various  kinds  of  varnishes 
and  lackers.  Thomson. 

LAG,     |  71.     In  the  East  Indies,  one  hundred  thousand  ; 

LACK,  j      as,  a  lac  of  rupees. 

LACCIC,  (lak'sik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
from  it ;  as,  laecic  acid. 

LAC'CINE,  n.  A  substance  from  shell  lac,  brittle, 
yellow,  translucent ;  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

LACE,  k.  [Sp.  lazo,  a  tie  or  knot ;  Fr.  lacet ;  It.  lac- 
cio  ;  L.  laqueus.] 

1.  A  work  composed  of  threads  interwoven  into  a 
net,  and  worked  on  a  pillow  with  spindles  or  pins. 
Fine  laces  are  manufactured  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England. 

2.  A  string;  a  cord.  Spenser. 

3.  A  snare;  a  gin.  Fairfax. 

4.  A  plaited  string  with  which  females  fasten  their 
clothes. 

Doll  ne'er  was  called  to  cut  her  lace.  Swift. 

5.  In  old  cant  language,  spirits  udded  to  coffee  or 
other  beverage.  Jiddison. 

LACE,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  string  through  eyelet 
holes. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  lace  ;  as,  cloth  laced  with  silver. 

Shak. 

3.  To  embellish  with  variegations  or  stripes. 
Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  si'vcnn^  cluiuU  in  yonder  east.  Shak. 

4.  To  beat;  to  lash;  [probably  to  make  stripes  on.] 

I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.  L'Estrange. 

5.  In  old  cant  language,  to  add  spirits  to  coffee  or 
other  beverage.  Smart. 

LACE'-BARK,  7i.    The  bark  of  a  shrub  in  the  West 


also  tricked  off  with  I 


LACER-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Lacerate.]     That  may  be 


Ha. 


very. 


LAC'ER-aTE,  v,  t.     [L.  lacero,  to  tear.] 

To  tear  ;  to  rend  ;  to  separate  a  substance  by  vio- 
lence or  tearing  ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh.  It  is  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  flesh,  or  figuratively  to  the  heart. 
But  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  political  or  civil 
divisions  in  a  state. 


LAC 

LAC'ER-ATE.       T~~       T?ent  •  torn 

LAC'ER-A-TED,  \  ??■  or  °"     Kent '  torn- 

2.  In  botany,  having  tiie  edge  variously  cut  into  ir- 
regular segments  ;  as,  a  lacerated  leaf.  Martyn. 

LAC-ER-A'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending ; 
the  breach  made  by  rending.  Arbuthnot. 

LAC'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Tearing;  having  the  power  to 
tear  ;  as,  lacerative  humors.  Harvey. 

LA-CER'TA,  7i.  [L.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  lizards. 
2.  A  northern  constellation  ;  the  Lizard. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  n.  A  saurian  of  the  family  Lacertin- 
idte.  The  common  lizard  is  an  example  of  this  fam- 
ily. P.  Cyc. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  saurians,  resembling 
the  common  lizard. 

LA-CEIl'TINE,  a.     [L.  lacertus.]     Like  a  lizard. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

LA-CER'TUS,  ti.  [L.]  The  girrock,  a  fish  of  the  gar-fish 
kind  ;  also,  the  lizard-fish.     Diet.  Nat.  Hist.     Cyc. 

LACE'-WING-ED,  a.     Having  wings  bke  lace. 

LaCE'WOM-AN,  ti.  A  woman  who  makes  or  sells 
lace. 

LACKE,     )  7t.     [Norm.  Fr.  lachesse,  from  lache;  L. 

LACH'ES,  j      laxus,  lax,  slow.] 
In  law,  neglect ;  negligence. 

LAeH'RY-MA-BLE,  a.     Lamentable.  Morley. 

LACH'RY-MAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lachryma,  a  tear.] 

1.  Generating  or  secreting  tears ;  as,  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tears ;  conveying  tears. 
LA€H'RY-MA-RY,  a.     Containing  tears.     Addison. 
LACH-RY-MA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  shedding  tears. 
LA€H'RY-MA-TO-RY,  71.     [Fr.  lachrymatoire.] 

A  vessel  found  in  sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  tears  of  a  deceased 
person's  friends  were  collected  and  preserved  with 
tiie  ashes  and  urn.  It  was  a  small  glass  or  bottle 
like  a  phial.  Encyc. 

LACH'KY-MoSE,  a.    Generating  or  shedding  tears. 

LACH'RY-MOSE-LY,  adv.     In  a  lachrymose  manner. 

LaCING, ppr.  Fastening  with  a  string;  adorning  or 
trimming  with  lace. 

LaCING,  71.     A  fastening  with    a   string  or  cord 
through  eyelet  holes. 
2.  A  cord  used  in  drawing  tight  or  fastening. 

l±c.n'T-1ted,  I  «■   tL-  ta"'"a> a  hem-] 

1.  Adorned  with  fringes. 

2.  In  botany,  jagged.  Martyn. 
LACK,  v.  t.     [D.  Iceg,  empty  ;  leegen,  to  empty  ;  Dan. 

laic,  a  fault ;  lakker,  to  decline  or  wear  away  ;  Goth. 
■ufiigan,  to  lack  or  fail ;  L.  deliqnium,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  with  linquo,  to  leave,  to  faint,  and  with 
liquo,  to  melt,  liquid,  Sec] 
1.  To  want;  to  be  destitute  of;  not  to  have  or 


If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
2.  To  blame.     [Not  i 


task  it  of  God.—  James  i. 
)  Chaucer. 

LACK,  v.  i.    To  be"  in  want. 

The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 
2.  To  be  wanting. 

Perhaps  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous.  —  Gen.  xviil. 
LACK,  n.    Want ;  destitution ;  need ;  failure. 
He  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  —  Ex.  xvi. 
A  lack  of  rupees,  in  the  East  Indies,  is  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees,  which,  at  ;">.">  cents  each,  amount  to 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  or,  at  2s.  6d.  sterling,  to 
£12,500. 
LACK-A-DaY',  cxclam.  of  sorrow  or  regret ;  alas. 
LACK-A-DAI'SY,  and  hence  LACK-A-DAI'SI-CAL, 
adj.,  affectedly  pensive,  art 

LACK' BRAIN,  71.     One  that 
understanding. 


used  in  ludicrous  Ian- 
rants  brains,  or  is  defi- 
Shak. 


I,A(  K'K.R.     See  LicquER. 

LACK'EY,  (lak'e,)  71.     [Fr.  laquais  ;  Sp.  lacayo  ;  Port. 

lacaio  ;  It.  lacchi ;  Eth.  II  All  lak,  to  send,  whence 

0 All  lake,  a  servant ;  L.  lego,  to  send.    From  this 
root  is  the  Shemitic  tN^O,  a  messenger.] 

An  attending  servant ;  a  footboy  or  footman.  ■ 

LACK'EY,  v.  t.     To  attend  servilely.  Milton. 

LACK'EY,  v.  i.    To  act  as  footboy ;  to  pay  servile  at- 
tendance. 

Oft  have  T  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 

The  free  and  noble  lackey  by  their  side.  Sandys. 

LACK'EY-.ED,  (lak'id,)  pp.    Attended  servilely. 
LACK'ING,/v>r.     Wanting;  not  possessing. 
LACK'-LIN-EN,  o.     Wanting  shirts.     [Little  used.] 
Shale. 
LACK'-LUS-TER, )  n.     A  want  of  luster,  or  that 
LACK'-LUS-TRE,  j    .which  wants  brightness. 
LACK'-LUS-TER,    a.    Wanting  luster  or  brightness. 
LACK'-LUS-TRE,  j  Shak. 

LA-CON'IC,  (  a.t    [Fr.   laconique ;    L.   laconicus ; 

LA-€ON'I€-AL,  j      from    Laconia,    or    Lacones,   the 
Spartans.] 


Short;  brief;  pithy;  senl 
r  in  few  words,  after  the 
;  as,  a  laconic  phrase. 


ntious  ;    expressing 
ianner  of  the  Spar- 


LAC 

2.  Pertaining  to  Sparta  or  Lacedemonia. 

Trans,  of  Pausanias.     VAnville. 
LA-CON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Briefly;  concisely;  as,  a 

sentiment  laconically  expressed. 
LA-eON'ICS,  71.    A  book  of  Pausanias,  which  treats 

of  Lacedemonia. 
LA'€ON-ISM,        )         rT    ,  . 

LA-€ON'I-CISM,  j  »•     tL-  l^ontsmus.  | 

1.  A  concise  style. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  expression. 
LACQUER,  (lak'ker,)  71.  [Fr.  laque.]  A  kind  of  var- 
nish. The  basis  of  lacquers  is  a  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance called  lac  in  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol.  Var- 
nishes applied  to  metals  improve  their  color  and 
preserve  them  from  tarnishing.  Encyc.     Cue. 

Lacquers  consist  of  different  resins  in  a  state  of 
solution,  of  which  the  most  common  are  mastic, 
sandarach,  lac,  benzoin,  copal,  amber,  and  asphalt. 
The  menstrua  are  either  expressed  or  essential  oils, 
or  spirit  of  wine.  Nicholson. 

LACQUER,  0.  t.  To  vamish ;  to  smear  over  with 
lacker,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  color  or  pre- 
serving from  tarnishing  and  decay. 

LACQUER-MJ,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  lacquer ;  var- 
nished. 

LACQUER-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  lacquer;  var- 


LAC-RI-MO'SO,  [It.]     Noting  a  plaintive  movement, 

as  if  in  weeping. 
LACTAGE,  71.     The  produce  of  animals    yielding 

milk.   '  Shuckford. 

LACTANT,  a.     [L.  lactans,  from  lacto,  to  give  suck ; 

lac,  milk.] 


Suckling;  giving  suck.     [Little  used.] 
LACTA-RY,  a.     [L.  lactarius,  from  lacto;  lac,  milk.] 
Milky;  full  of  white  juice  like  milk.     [Little  u^ed.] 
Brown. 
LACTA-RY,  71.     [L.  lactarius.]     A  dairy-house. 
LACTATE,  71.      In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed   by  the 

lactic  acid,  or  acid  of  milk,  with  a  base.    Fourcroy. 
LAC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  lacto,  to  give  suck.] 

The  act  of  giving  suck  ;  or  the  time  of  suckling. 
Johnson.    Encyc. 
LA€'TE-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  milk. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  as,  a  lactral  vessel. 

LACTE-AL,  71.    A  vessel  or  slender  tube  of  animal 

bodies,  for  conveying  chyle  from  the  intestines  to  the 

common  reservatory.  Encyc. 

LACTE  AL-LY,  adv       MUkily;    in    the   manner  of 

milk. 
LACTE-AN,  a.     [L.  lacteus.]     Milky;   resembling 
milk. 
2.  Lacteal  ;  conveying  chyle. 
LACTE-OUS,  a.     [h.  lacteus,  from  lac,  milk.] 

1.  Milky;  resembling  milk.  Brown. 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle  ;  as, a  lactcous  vessel. 

Bcntley. 
LACTE-OUS-LY,  ado.     Milkily  ;  lacteallv. 
LAC-TES'CENCE,  71.     [L.   lactescens,   lactesco,   from 
lacto i  lac,  milk.] 

1.  Tendency  to  milk  ;  milkiness  or  miLky  color. 

2.  In  botany,  milkiness  ;  the  liquor  which  flows 
abundantly  from  a  plant,  when  wounded,  commonly 
white,  but  sometimes  yellow  or  red.  Martyn.  ' 

LA€-TES'CENT,  a.    Producing  milk  or  white  juice. 
Arbu.th.not, 
2.  Abounding  with  a  thick-colored  juice.  Encuc. 
LACTIC,   a.     Pertaining  to  milk,  or  procured  from 

sour  milk  or  whey  ;  as,  the  lactic  acid.      Fourcroy. 
LA€-TIF'ER-OUS,   o.     [L.   lac,  milk,   and  fero,   to 
bear.]  . 

1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  white  juice  ;  as. 
a  lactiferous  duct.  Boyle. 

2.  Producing  a  thick,  colored  juice,  as  a  plant. 

LACTINE,  ti.  A  crystallizable  acid,  formed  from  evap- 
orating the  whey  of  mUk,  also  called  sugar  of  milk. 
Graham. 

LACTOM'E-TER,  n.     [L.  lac  and  metrum.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
cream  in  milk.  It  is  a  glass  tube  graduated  and  filled 
with  milk. 

LAC-TU-CA'RI-UM,  ti.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
common  lettuce,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
opium.  Coolcy. 

LAC-TO'Cie  ACID,  71.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
strong-scented  lettuce,  Lactuca  virosa,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  oxalic  acid.     Brande.    Coolcy. 

LA-CO'NA,  71. ;  pi.  Lacun-e.  [L.]  A  small  opening; 
a  small  pit  or  depression  ;  a  small  blank  space. 

LA-CU'NAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  having  lacuna?. 

LA-€0'NAR,  71.  [L.]  In  architecture,  the  ceiling  or 
under  surface  of  any  part,  when  it  consists  of  com- 
partments sunk  or  hollowed  without  spaces  or  bands 
betweenthe  panels.  Brande. 

LAG  U.-NOSE',  a.  [L.  lacunosus,  from  lacuna,  a  ditch 
or  hollow.] 

Furrowed  or  pitted.  A  lacunose  leaf  has  the  disk 
depressed  between  the  veins.  Martyn. 

LA-€US'TRINE,  j  a.    Pertaining  to  lakes  or  swamps. 

LA-CUS'TRAL,    j  '  Buckland. 


FATE,  far,  fall,  what.  — mete,  prey.— pine,  marine,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WQLF,  BOOK. 
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LAD 

LAD,  n.  [W.  llawd,  a  lad  ;  and  Sax.  hod,  G.  leute, 
Russ.  had,  people,  are  probably  from  the  same  root; 
Ir.  lath,  a  youth,  D  loot,  a  shoot ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 

I1?'1  to  procreate  or  bear  young;  Eth.  Wl\X  ;  Ar. 

jjj  walada,  id.    Class  Ld,  No.  29.] 

Locke. 
resinot 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  Cistus  ladaniferus,  a 
shrub  which  grows  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  from 
Cistus  Creticus,  which  grows  in  Crete,  Syria,  &c. 
It  is  collected  with  a  kind  of  rnke,  with  leather 
thongs  attached  to  it,  with  which  the  shrubs  are 
brushed.  The  best  sort  is  in  dark-colored  black 
masses,  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster.  The 
other  sort  is  in  long  rolls  coiled  up,  harder  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  paler  color.  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  externa!  applications.  Encyc.     Parr. 

LAD'DER,  re.  [Snx.  hlrddcr  ;  T>.  ladder,  or  ledcr  ;  G. 
leiter,  a  ladder,  a  leader,  a  guide  ;  h-iten,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  frame  of  wood,  consisting  of  two  side-pieces, 
connected  by  rounds  inserted  in  them  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, and  thus  forming  steps  by  which  persons  may 
ascend  a  building,  &.c. 

2.  That  by  which  a  person  ascends  or  rises  ;  means 
of  ascending  ;  as,  a  ladder  made  of  cords.       Shak. 

Lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder.  Shak. 

3.  Gradual  rise ;  elevation. 

Mounting  fast  toward  ihe  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical.   SvAfl. 
LAD'DIE,  (lad'de,)  n.  A  lad  or  young  man.   [Scottish.] 
LADE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Laded  ;  pp.  Laded,  Laden.     [Sax. 
ladart  and  hladun  ;  G.  laden  ;  D.   laaden  ;  Sw.  ladda ; 
Dan.  ladder ;  Russ.  klad,  a  load  or  cargo  ;  kladu,  to 
put,  to  lay,  to  make,  build,  or  found,  to  lay  eggs,  to 
give,  to  suppose,  &c.    Here  we  observe  that  to  load, 
or  lade,  is  to  throw  ;  that  is,  to  put  on  or  in,  for  to 
send,  thrust,  throw,  is  the  sense  of    laying  eggs. 
Now,  this  is    precisely  the    radical   signification  of 
the  words  load,  lad,  W.  llawd,  clod,  L.  plaudo,  &c] 
1.  To  load  ;  to  put  on  or  in,  as  a  burden  or  freight. 
We  lade  a  ship  with  cotton.    We  lade  a  horse  or  oth- 
er beast  with  corn. 


And  they  laded  their  asses  with  i 


,  and  departed  t 


2.  To  dip;  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid,  with  a 
ladle  or  dipper;  as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  tub  or' in- 
to a  cistern. 

3.  To  draw  water.    [JVot  in  use.] 

LADE,  n.    The  mouth  of  a  river.     [Obs.]      Gibson. 
LaD'ED,  )  pp.    Loaded ;   charged  with  a  burden  or 
LaD'BN,  j      freight. 

2.  a.    Oppressed  ;  burdened. 
LAD'ING,  ppr.    Loading;  charging  with  a  burden  or 

freight  ;  throwing  or  dipping  out. 
LAD'ING,  n.    That  which  constitutes  a  load' or  cargo ; 

freight ;    burden  ;    as,  the  lading  of  a  ship.     Acts 

xxvii. 
LAD'KIN,  re.     A  little  lad  ;  a  youth.     [Little  used.] 
La'DLE,  n.     [Sax.  hlmlle,  from  hladan,  supra.] 

1.  A  utensil  someivlnt  like  a  dish,  with  a  long 
handle,  used  for  throwing  or  dipping  out  liquor  from 
a  vessel. 

2.  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel,  which  receives 
the  water  which  moves  it. 

3.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  for  drawing  the 
charge  of  a  cannon.  Mar.  Diet. 

LA'DLE-FUL,  n.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  ladle. 
Swift. 

LA'DY,  b.  [Snx.  blnfdig,  hhrfdiga,  hhrfdia.  The  first 
syllable  of  this  word  occurs  in  hlafard,  lord,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  the  words  to  signi- 
fy bread-givers.  But  this  is  doubtful  ;  the  meaning 
of  the  last  syllable  not  being  ascertained  in  either 
word.] 

1.  A  woman  of  distinction,  correlative  to  Lord  ; 
in  England,  a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  wom- 
an whose  husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a 
knight,  or  whose  father  was  a  nobleman  not  lower 
than  an  earl.  Smart. 

2.  A  term  of  complaisance  ;  applied  to  almost  any 
well-dressed  woman,  but  appropriately,  to  one  of  re- 
fined manners  and  education.  Guardian. 

3.  Mistress;  the  female  who  presides  or  has  au- 
thority over  a  manor  or  a  family. 

LS'DY-BlRD,] 

La'DY-BUG,    1b.     A  small,  red,  vaginopennous,  or 

LA'DY-COW,  f     sheath-wimted  insect.  Gay. 

LA'DY-FL?,   J 

2.  A  small  coleopterous  insect  of  various  brilliant 
colors,  feeding  on  plant-lice,  and  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Coccinella.  Linnams. 

LA'DY'S  BED'STRAW,  b.  An  East  Indian  ever- 
green undershrub,  of  the  genus  Pharnaceum. 

Loudon. 

LA'DY'S  BOWER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Clem- 
atis. 

LA'DY'S  C5MB,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Scandix. 

LA'DY'S  CUSH'ION,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saxif- 
raga 


LAK 

LA'DY'S  FIN"GER,  b.    Kidney  vetch  ;  a  plant  of  the 

genus  Anthyllis. 
LA'DY'S  MAN'TLE.B.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Alche- 

LA'DY'S  SEAL,  b.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Tamus. 
LA'DY'S  SLIP'PER,  b.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Cypri- 

LA'DY's'  SMOCK,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cala- 
mine. 

LA'DY'S  TRA'CES,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Neot- 
tia. 

LA'DY-CHAP'EL,  n.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

LA'DY-DA  Y,  b.  The  day  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Alary,  March  25th. 

LA'DY-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  lady  in  manners ;  genteel ; 
well-bred. 
2.  Soft ;  tender ;  delicate.  Drydcn. 

LA'D\'-LOVE,  n.    A  sweetheart  or  mistress. 

LA'DY-SHIP,  b.    The  title  of  a  lady. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

L  AG,  s.  [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  slack,  slow, 
sluggish,  UnguUh,  long ;  Goth,  laggs  ,■  W.  Hag,  llac ; 
Gr.  Xayyevw,  Xayyario.     Class  Lg.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Coming  after  or  behind  ;  slow ;  sluggish ;  tardy. 

Shak. 

2.  Last ;  long  delayed  ;  as,  the  lag;  end.      Shak. 
[This  adjective  is  not  now  in  use.] 

LAG,  n.     The  lowest  class  ;  the  rump  ;  the  fag  end. 
2.  He  that  comes  behind.     [JVot  in  use.]       Shak. 
LAG,   v.  i.t  [W.  Hag,  llac,  slack,  loose  ;  Goth,   laggs, 
long  ;  Eng.  to  fiag,  and  jhterea,  binguea,  to  languish, 
&c.    The  sense  is  to  extend  or  draw  out,  or  to  be- 
come lax  or  loose.     Class  Lg.] 

To  walk  or  move  slowly;  to  loiter;  to  stay  be- 
hind. 

I  3hall  not  lag  behind.  Milton. 

LAG'GARD,  a.     Slow  ;  sluggish  ;  backward.    Collins. 
LAG'GARD,  n.    One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer. 

Walter  Scott. 
LAG'GER,  re.    A  loiterer ;  an  idler ;  ruie  who  moves 

slowlv  and  falls  behind. 
LAG'GING,  ppr.  or  a.    Loitering ;  moving  slowly  and 

falli  lg  behind. 

The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child.  Dryden. 

LAG'GING-LY,  adv.     Loiteringly. 
LAG'O-MYS,  b.     [Gr.  \ayo;  or  Xaya;,  a  hare,  and 

The  animal  called  Rat-hare,  a  genus  between  the 
hare  and  rat,  found  in  Siberia.  Mantell. 

LA-GOON',  )  re.     [It.  and  Sp.  laguna,  from  the  root  of 
LA-GONE',  j      lake.] 

A  marsh,  shallow  pond,  or  lake,  into  which  the 
sea  flows  ;  as,  the  lagunes  of  Venice. 

Ray.     Smollett. 
LA'IC,         j  a.     [It.  Uico,  laicah,  Fr.  laique,  Sp.  laycal, 
La'16-AL,  \      D.  leek,  L.  laicus,  from  Gr.  Amicus,  from 
Anos,  people.   The  Greek  A.uoj  is  probably  a  contract 
ed  word.] 

Belonging  to  the  laity  or  people,  in  distinction  from 
the  clergy. 
La'IC,  n.     A  layman.  Bp.  Morton. 

LAID,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Lat  ;  so  written  for  Laved. 
Laid  up  ;  stored  away  ;  confined  to  one's  bed  ;  dis- 
mantled and  out  of  use,  as  a  ship. 
LAIN,  pp.  of  Lie.    Lien  would  be  a  more  regular  or- 
thography, but  Lain  is  generally  used. 
LAIR,  re.     [G.  lager,  from  the  root  of  lay,  L.  locus.] 

1.  A  place  of  rest ;  the  bed  or  couch  of  a  boar  or 
wild  beast.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Pasture  :  the  ground.  Spenser. 
LaIRD,  n.    (Contracted  from  Sax.  hlaford,  lord.) 

1.  A  person  of  superior  rank,  a  lord.    (  Scottish  ) 

2.  A  landholder  under  the  degree  of  a  knight  or 
squire.     (Scottish.) 

3.  A  leader  or  captain. 

La'I-TY,  n.    [Gr.  i""\,  people.    See  Laic] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy  ; 
the  body  of  the  people  not  in  orders.  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman,  or  of  not  being  in  orders. 
[Not  used.]  Ayliffe. 

LAKE,  v.  i.     [Sw.  leka;  Dan.  Irgrr ;  Goth    huhon.] 
Toplav;  to  sport.    [North,  of  England.]    [This  is 
plm/,  Sax.  plegan.  without  a  prefix.] 

LaKE,  n.  [G.  Uche,  a  puddle  ;  Fr.  lac;  L  laevs;  Sp 
and  It.  lago:  Sax.  Ink;  Scot,  lock ;  Ir.  lough;  Ice- 
laugh.  A  lake  is  a  stand  of  water,  from  the  root  of 
lay.    Hence  L.lagena,  Eng.  flagon,  and  Sp.  laguna, 

A  large  and  extensive  collection  of  water  con 
tained  in  a  cavity  or  hollow  of  the  earth.  It  differs 
from  a  Pond  in  size,  the  latter  being  a  collectic 
small  extent ;  but  sometimes  a  collection  of  water  is 
called  a  pond  or  a  lake  indifferently.  North  America 
contains  some  of  the  largest  lakes  on  the  globe,  par- 
ticularly the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior. 

LaKE,  n.    A  deep-red  coloring  matter,  consisting  of 
aluminous  earth  and  cochineal  or  other  red  substance. 
Sometimes  the  term  lake  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  compounds  of  alumina  and  coloring  matter. 
Brande. 

LAKE'LET,  re.     A  little  lake.  Mrs.  Butler. 
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LAKE'-LIKE,  a.     Eeseml.ling  a  lake.     Mrs.  Butler. 

\,.\  K'  V,  a.     Per'ainini:  to  a  lake  or  lakes.    Sherwood. 

LAL-LA'TION,  b.  [Letter  I.]  An  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r,  which  utters  it  like  I. 

LA'MA,  re.*  The  sovereign  pontiff',  or  rather  the  god  of 
the  Asiatic  Tartars.  Encyc. 

*2.  A  ruminant  mammal,  called  by  naturalists  An 
chenia  Glama,  inhabiting  Peru  and  the  Southern 
Andes.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  camel,  and  has  been 
domesticated  and  used  as  a  beast  of  burde.i. 

LA-MAN'TIN,   j  b.    The  sea-cow  or  manatee.     [See 

LA-MEN'TIN,    \      Manatee.] 

LAMB,  (lam,)  b.  [Goth,  lamb;  Sax.  lamb;  P.  Dan 
lam ;  G.  lamm ;  Sw.  lamb.  The  letter*  is  casual  ai:a 
useless.  I  suspect  the  word  to  signify  a  shoot,  as  in. 
other  cases  of  the  young  of  animals,  from  a  root 
which  is  retained  in  the  Welsh  llamu,  to  bound,  to 
skip.l 

1.  The  young  of  the  sheep  kind. 

2.  The  Lamb  of  God,  in  Scripture,  the  Savior  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  was  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. 


LAMB,  v.  t.    To  bring  forth  young,  as  sheep. 
LAiMB'ALE,   (lam'ale,)  re.      A   feast  at  the.  time  of 

shearing  Iambs. 
LAM'BA-TIVE,    a.     [L.    Umbo,   lo    lick;    W.   llaib, 

lleibiaw,  to  lap.] 
Taken  by  licking.      [Little  used.]  Brown. 

LAM'BA-TIVE,  a.   A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with 

the  tongue.  Wiseman. 

LAMB-DOID'AL,  a.      [Gr.  \ap/3oa,  the  name  of  the 

letter  A,  and  tirios,  form.]  , 

In  the  form  of  the  Greek  A,  (lambda,)  the  English 

L  ;  as,  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Sharp. 

LAM'BENT,  a.     [L.  lambens,  Umbo,  to  lick.] 

Playing  about;    touching  lightly;    gliding   over; 

as,  a  lambent  flame.  Dryden. 

LAMB'KIN,  (lam'kin,)  re.     A  small  lamb.  Gay. 

LAMB'LIKE,  (lam'llke,)  a.      Like   a  lamb  ;    gentle  ; 

humble;  meek;  mild;  innocent;  as,  a  lamblike  tem- 
per. 
LAMB'S'-WQOL,  b.    The  wool  of  lambs. 

2.  Ale  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of 

roasted  apples,  said  to  be  corrupted  from  lamas  ubhal, 

the  day  of  the  apple  fruit.  Burton. 

LaME,  a.     [Sax.  lame,  or  lama  ;  G.  lah-m ;  D.  Dan.  lam  ; 

Sw.  lahm.     It  N  probably  allied  to  limp.] 

1.  Crippled  or  disabled  in  a  limb,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured so  as  to  be  unsound  and  impaired  in  strength  ; 
as,  a  fame  arm  or  leg,  or  a  person  lame  in  one  leg. 

2.  Imperfect ;  not  satisfactory;  as,  a  lame  excuse. 

Swift. 

3.  Hobbling ;  not  smooth  ;  as,  numbers  in  verse. 

Dryden. 
Lame  duck;    a  pant  phrase  for  a  defaulter  at  the 
stork  exchange.  Grose. 

LaME,  v.  t.  To  make  lame  ;  to  cripple  or  disable  ;  to 
render  imperfect  and  unsound ;  as,  to  lame  an  arm  or 
a  leg.  Dryden. 

LRWED,pp.    Made  lame;  crippled. 
LAM'EL,         \n.;pl.   Lamels  or  Lamella.  [L.  lamel- 
LA-MEL'LA,  |      fa;W.Zfaw/B.     See  Lamina.] 

A  thin  plate  or  scale  of  any  thing. 
LAM'EL-LAR,  a.     [from   lamcl.]     Composed   of  thin 
plates,  layers,  or  scales;    disposed  in  thin  plates  or 
scales. 
LAM'EL-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  thin  plates  or  scales. 
LAM'EL-LATE,      1  a.     Composed   of  thin    plates  or 
LAM'EL-LA-TED,  \      scales,  or  covered  with  them. 
LA-MEL'LI-CORN,    b.       [L.   lamella   and    cornu,   a 
horn.] 

A  coleopterous  insect,  having  antenna;  terminating 
in  lamellar  joints. 
LAM-EL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lamella   and  fero,    to 
bear.] 

Having  a  structure  composed  of  thin  layers  ;  hav 
ing  a  foliated  structure.  Humble. 

LA-MEL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  plate,  and 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  plate  or  scale. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
LAM-EL-LI-ROS'TRAL,    a.      [L.  lamella   and    ros- 

A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  in 
which  the  margin  of  the  beak  is  furnished  with 
lamels,  or  thin,  dental  plates,  as  the  goose,  duck, 
and  swan.  Brande. 

LAME  LY,  adv.  [See  Lame.]  Like  a  cripple  ;  with 
impaired  strength  ;  in  a  halting  manner  ;  as,  to  walk 
lamely. 

2.  Imperfectly;  without  a  complete  exhibition  of 
parts ;  as,  a  figure  lamely  drawn  ;  a  scene  lamely  de- 
scribed. 

3.  Weakly  ;  poorly  ;  unsteadily  ;  feeblv. 
LAME'NESS,  b.     An   impaired  state  of  the  body  or 

limbs;  loss  of  natural  soundness  and  strength  by  a 
wound  or  by  a  disease;  particularly  applied  to  the 
limbs,  and  implying  a  total  or  partial  inability;  as, 
the  lameness  of  the  leg  or  arm. 

2.  Imperfection  ;    weakness  ;   as,  the   lameness  of 
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LA-MENT',  v.  i.f  [L.  lamentor.] 
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LAM 

1.  To  mourn ;  to  grieve ;  to  weep  or  wail ;  to  ex- 
press sorrow. 

Jeremiah  lamtnled  for  Josiah.  — 2  Chron.  mi. 

2.  To  regret  deeply  ;  to  feel  sorrow. 
LA-MENT',  v.  t.    To  bewail;  to  mourn  for;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  deplore. 

One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamenltd  Crimea.  Dryden. 

LA-MENT',  re.     [L.  lamentunu] 

Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  complaints  or  cries ; 
lamentation  ;  a  weeping. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  MUion. 

[  This  noun  is  used  chiefly  or  solely  in  poetry.] 
2.  An  elegy  or  mournful  ballad. 
LAM'ENT-A-BLE,  a.   [Fr.,  from  h.  lamentabilis.] 

1.  To  be  lamented;  deserving  sorrow;  as,  a  lam- 
entable declension  of  morals. 

2.  Mournful ;  adapted  to  awaken  grief;  as,  a  lam- 
entable tune. 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  ;  as,  lamentable  cries. 

4.  Miserable;    pitiful;  low;  poor ;  in  a  sense  rather 
ludicrous.     [Little  used.]  Stillingflect. 

LAM'ENT-A-BLY,  adv.    Mournfully;    with   expres- 
sions or  tokens  of  sorrow.  Sidney. 
2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow.  Shak. 


'  grief;  the  act  of 


1.  Expression  of  sorrow  ;  cries 
bewailing. 

In  Rama  was  there  I 
Matt.  ii. 

2.  In  the  plural,  a  book  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

LA-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Bewailed  ;  mourned  for. 
LA-MENT'ER,  n.     One  who  mourns,  or   cries  out 

with  sorrow. 
LA-MEN'TIN.     See  Lamantiiv. 

LA-MENT'ING,  ppr.     Bewailing  ;   mourning  ;  weep- 
LA-MENT'ING,  n.     A  mourning  ;  lamentation,   [ing. 
LA-MENT'ING-LY,  ado.    With  lamentation. 
LA'MI-A,  re.     [L.]     A  hag  ;  a  witch  ;  a  demon. 
LAM'IN-A,  re. ;  pi.  Lamin.e.     [L.  lamuu, ;   W.  llavyn, 

from  extending,  W.  llav.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  layer  or  coat  lyingover 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals,  bones,  &c 

2.  A  bone,  or  part  of  a  bone,  resembling  a  thin 
plate,  such  as  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  Parr. 

3.  The  lap  of  the  ear.  Parr. 

4.  The  border,orthe  tipper,  broad,  or  spreading  part 
of  the  petal,  in  a  polypetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

5.  The  part  of  a  leaf  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
parenchyma  or  pith  of  the  petiole  ;  the  blade  of  a 
leaf.     It  is  traversed  by  veins.  Lindley. 

LAM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into  thin 
plates.  Kirwan. 

LAM'IN-AR,  o.  In  plates;  consisting  of  thin  plates 
or  layers. 

LAM'l'N-ATE,      la.     Plated;    consisting  of  plates, 

LAM'IN-A-TED, )  scales,  or  layers,  one  over  an- 
other. 

LAM-IN-5'TION,  re.    State  of  being  laminated. 

LAM'ING,  ppr.     Crippling. 

LAM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.    lamina  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Having  a  structure  consisting  of  laminrs,  or  layers. 
Humble. 

LaM'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  lame.  Wood. 

LAMM,  v.  U     To  beat.     [Nut  in  use.]  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

LAM'MAS,  re.     [Sax.  hhnmshi-:: ,/-,  from  lilufmmssc,  loaf- 
mass,  bread-feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits.     Lye.] 
The  first  day  of  August.  Bacon. 

LAM'MER-GEIR,  n.*  The  Gypaetos  barbatus,  the 
largest  bird  of  prey  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  in- 
habiting chains  of  high  mountains;  also  called  the 
Beunlcit  Culture. 

LAMP,«.*  [Fr.  lampe  ;  L.  lampas  ;  Gr.Xapwas,  from 
A.ijiTw,  to  shine  ;  Heb.  Ch.  T>sS.     O.U.] 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  in- 
flammable bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  arti- 
ficial light. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  light  of  any  kind.  The  moon  is 
called  the  lamp  of  heaven. 

Thy  gentle  eye.,  b  ml  Ibrlli  ,i  quickening  spirit, 

To  feed  the  eiyi:i^  lamp  ul  hi<-  within  me.  Rome. 

*  Lamp  of  safely,  ot  safty  lamp;  a  lamp  for  lighting 
coal  mines,  without  exposing  workmen  to  the  explo- 
sion of  inflammable  air.  Davy. 

LAMP'A-DIST,  n.  One  who  gained  the  prize  in  the 
lampatlrome. 

LAMP'A-DROME,  re.  [Gr.  \aunae  and  Ipopoc.]  In 
Mhens,  a  race  by  young  men,  with  lamps  in  their 
hands.  He  who  reached  the  goal  first,  with  his 
lamp  unextinguished,  gained  the  prize.  Elmes. 

LAM'PASS,  n.  [Fr.]  An  accidental  swelling  of  the 
fleshy  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  immediately 
behind  the  fore  teeth  in  the  horse,  which  soon  sub- 
sides if  left  to  itself.     Sometimes  called  Lampers. 

LAM'PATE,  re.  A  compound  salt,  composed  of  lampic 
acid  and  a  base.  Ore. 

I.AMP'-BLACK,  re.  [lamp  and  black  ;  being  originally 
made  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  torch.] 

A   fine  soot  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
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Fourcroy. 

LAM'PER-EEL,  n.    The  same  as  the  Lamprey. 

Forby. 

LAMP'IC,  o.  The  lampic  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp  furnished 
with  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Ure.     Cooley. 

LAMP'ING,  a.     [It.  lampante.] 

Shining  ;  sparkling.     [Not  used.]  Spenser 

LAMP'LIGHT,  re.     Light  from  a  lamp. 

LAM-POON',  n.f  [Qu.  Old  Fr.  lamper.] 

A   personal    satire   in   writing  ;    abuse  ;    censure 
written  to  reproach  and  vex  rather  than  to  reform. 
Johnson.     Dryden.     Pope. 

LAM-POON',  v.  t.  To  abuse  with  personal  censure; 
to  reproach  in  written  satire. 

LAM-POON'£D,  pp.    Abused  with  personal  satire. 

LAM-POON'ER,  n.  One  who  abuses  with  personal 
satire  ;  the  writer  of  a  lampoon. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libelers,  lampooners,  and 
pamphleteers.  Taller. 

LAM-POON'ING,  ppr.    Abusing  with  personal  satire. 

LAM-POON'RY,  re.     Abuse. 

LAM'PREY,  n*  [Fr.  lamproie ;  Sax.  lamprada;  G. 
lamprete ;  D.  lamprei  ;  Dan.  lampret ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
lamprea ;  It.  lampreda ;  W.  llciprog  ;  Arm.  lamprczenn. 
In  Arm.  lampra  signifies  to  slip  or  glide.  In  Welsh, 
lleipiaw  is  to  lick  or  lap,  and  lleipraw,  to  make  flabby. 
If  ret  is  casual,  which  is  probable,  the  Armoric  lampra, 
for  lapra,  coincides  with  L.  labor,  to  slip,  and  most 
probably  the  animal  is  named  from  slipping.  If, 
however,  the  sense  is  taken  from  liclcing  the  rocks, 
as  Camden  supposes,  it  accords  with  the  sense  of 
the  technical  name  of  the  genus  Petromyzon,  the 
rock-sucker.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Petromyzon, 
a  genus  of  anguilliform  fishes,  resembling  the  eel, 
and  moving  in  water  by  winding,  like  the  serpent  on 
land.  This  fish  has  seven  spiracles  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  a  fistula  or  aperture  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  no  pectoral  or  ventral  fins.  The  marine 
or  sea  lamprey  is  sometimes  found  so  large  as  to 
weieh  four  or  five  pounds.  Encyc. 

LAM'PREL  and  LAM'PRON.     See  Lamprey. 

LA'NA-RY,  n.     A  store-place  for  wool.  Smart. 

LA'NA-TED   (  a'     tL-  lanatus>  from  lana'  wool.] 

Wooly.    In  botany,  covered  with  a  substance  like 

curled  hairs  ;  as,  a  lanated  leaf  or  stem. 
LANCE,   re.      [L.   lancea;    Fr.   lance;    Sp.  lama;   It. 

lancia ;  G.   lame ;   D.  Sw.  Ions ;   Dan.  lantse  ;   Slav. 

lanzha;  Gr.  \uyxi-     This  word  probably  belongs  to 

Class  Lg,  and  is  named  from  shooting,  sending.] 
A  spear,  an  offensive  weapon  in  form  of  a  half 

pike,  used  by  the  ancients  and  thrown  by  the  hand. 

It  consisted  of  the  siiaft  or  handle,  the  wings  and  the 

dart.  Encyc. 

LANCE,  v.  t.     [Arm.  lancza,  to  shoot,  to  vomit.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  lance,  or  with  a  sharp,  pointed 
instrument. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 

Her  bacli.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut ;  to  open  with  a  lancet ;  as,  to 
lance  a  vein  or  an  abscess. 

3.  To  throw  in  the  manner  ot  a  lance  [See 
Lanch.J  Smart. 

LANC-ED,  (lanst,)  pp.    Pierced  with  a  lancet. 

LANCE'LY,  o.     Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 

LAN'CE-O-LAR,  a.  In  botany,  tapering  toward  each 
end.  Jis.  Res. 

LAN'CE-O-LATE,     j   a.*  Oblong  and  gradually  ta- 

LAN'CE-O-LA-TED,  (  pering  toward  the  outer  ex- 
tremity ;  as,  a  lanceolate  leaf. 

LANCE-PE-SADE',  n.  [It.  lancia-speizata,  a  demi- 
lance man,  a  light  horseman.] 

An  officer  under  the  corporal.  J.  Hall. 

LANCER,  re.  One  who  lances;  one  who  carries  a 
lance.     Anciently,  a  lancet. 

LAN'CET,  (lan'set,)  re.     [Fr.  lancette,  from  lance.] 

1.  A  surgical  instrument,  sharp-pointed,  and  two- 
edged,  used  in  venesection,  and  in  opening  tumors, 
abscesses,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  high  and  narrow  window  pointed  like  a 
lancet,  often  called  a  lancet-window. 

LANCH,  v.  t.     [from  lance,  Fr.  lancer.] 

To  throw,  as  a  lance  ;  to  dart ;  to  let  fly. 
See  whose  arm  can  lanch  the  surer  bolt,  Dryden.    Lee. 

LXNCH'£D,  (lancht,)  pp.    Caused  to  dart  or  fly  off. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LXNCH'ING,  ppr.  Darting  ;  letting  fly,  as  an  arrow. 
LAN'CI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  lance. 

Mantell. 
LAN'CI-NATE,  v.  t.    [L.  Unct.no.] 

To  tear ;  to  lacerate.  Johnson. 

LAN-CI-NA'TION,  n.  A  tearing;  laceration. 
LANCING,  ppr.  Opening  or  piercing  with  a  lancet. 
LANDr  n.  [Sax.  land;  Goth.  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
land.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  W.  llan,  a  clear  place 
or  area,  and  the  same  as  Lt«  ;  Cantabrian,  landa,  a 
plain,  or  field,  U.  and  Sp.  landa.  The  final  d  is  prob- 
ably adventitious.  Tie  primary  sense  is  a  lay  or 
spread.    Class  Ln.] 


LAN 


1.  Earth,  or  the  solid  matter  which 
fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  distinction 
from  the  sea  or  other  waters,  which  constitute  the 
fluid  or  movable  part.  Hence  we  say,  the  globe  is 
terraqueous,  consisting  of  land  and  water.  The 
seaman  in  a  long  voyage  longs  to  see  land. 

2.  Any  portion  of  the  solid,  superficial  part  of  the 
globe,  whether  a  kingdom  or  country,  or  a  particular 
region.  The  United  States  are  denominated  the 
land  of  freedom. 

Go,  view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  — Josh.  ii. 

3.  Any  small  portion  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
earth  or  ground.  We  speak  of  the  quantity  of  land 
in  a  manor.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  is  a  large 
farm. 

4.  Ground  ;  soil,  or  the  superficial  part  of  the  earth 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality;  as,  good  hind; 
poor  land  ;  moist  or  dry  land-. 

5.  Real  estate.  A  traitor  forfeits  all  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region;  anation 
or  people. 

These  answers,  in  th-  silent  night  received, 

The  king  liiui-.  [1  .livul^j  ;  tli-  land  believed.  Dryden. 

7.  The  ground  left  unplowed  between  furrows  is 
by  farmers  called  a  land. 

To  make  the  land,  I   in  seamen's  language,  is  to  dis- 

To  make  land,  \  cover  land  from  the  sea  as 
the  ship  approaches  it. 

To  shut  in  the  land ;  to  lose  sight  of  the  land  left, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  promontory. 

To  set  the  land  ;  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  bears 
from  the  ship. 

Land  o'  the  leal ;  place  of  the  faithful  or  blessed  ; 
heaven.     [Scottish.] 
LAND,  v.  t.     To  set  on  shore  ;  to  disembark;  to  de- 
bark ;  as,  to  land  troops  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  land 


shore  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to 
in  some  of 


LAND,tj.  i.    T 

disembark. 
LAND'AM-MAN,  re.    A  chief  magi 

the  Swiss  cantons. 

2.  The  president  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic 
republic. 

LAN'DAU,  re.  A  kind  of  coach  or  carriage  whose 
top  may  be  opened  and  thrown  back ;  so  called  from 
a  town  in  Germany. 

LAN-DAU-LET',  it.  A  chariot  opening  at  top  like  a 
landau.  Smart 

LAND'-BREEZE,  re.  [land  and  breeze.]  A  current 
of  air  setting  from  the  land  toward  the  sea. 

LAND'DAMN,  (land'dam,)  v.  t.  To  banish  from  the 
land.  Shak. 

LAND'ED,  pp.  Disembarked  ;  set  on  shore  from  a 
ship  or  boat. 

2  a.  Having  an  estate  in  land  ;  as,  a  landed  gen- 
tleman. 

The  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  u.u.l  r;ut,  of  landed 
men.  Addison. 

3.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land  ;  as,  landed 
security  ;  landed  property.  The  landed  interest  of  a 
nation  is  the  interest  consisting  in  land  ;  but  the 
word  is  used  also  for  the  owners  of  that  interest,  the 
proprietors  of  land. 

LAND'FALL,  re.     [land  and  fall.]     A  sudden  transla- 
tion of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 
Johnson. 
2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  first  land  discovered 
after  a  voyage.  JIar.  Diet. 

A  good  landfall,  is  the  discovery  of  the  land  at  the 
time  and  place  expected. 

LAND'FLOOD,  (-flud,)  re.  [land  and  flood.]  An 
overflowing  of  land  by  water  ;  an  inundation. 
Properly,  a  flood  from  the  land  from  the  swelling 
of  rivers ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  always  used 
in  this  sense. 

LAND'-FORCE,  re.  [land  and  force.]  A  military 
force,  army,  or  body  of  troops  serving  on  land,  as 
distincuished  from  a  naval  force. 

LAND'GRAVE,  re.  [G.  lar.dgraf;  D.  landgraaf;  graf, 
or  graaf,  is  an  earl  or  count,  Sax.  gcrcfa,  a  companion 
orcount.  It  is  contracted  into  reeve,  as  in  sheriff,  or 
shire-reeve.] 

A  title  taken  by  some  German  counts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  inferior 
counts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Three  of  them  were 
princes  of  the  empire.  Braude. 

LAND-GRA'VI-ATE,  n.      The   territory   held    by   a 
landgrave,  or  his  office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority. 
Encyc. 

LAND'HoLD-ER,  re.  A  holder,  owner,  or  proprietor 
of  land. 

LANU'ING,  ppr.    Setting  on  shore  ;  coming  on  shore. 

LAND'ING,  7t.  The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  shore 
from  a  vessel. 

2.  A  place  for  going  or  setting  on  shore. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  part  of  a  staircase  which  is 
level,  without  steps,  connecting  one  flight  with 
another.  Elmes. 

LAND'ING-NET,  re.    A  small  hoop-net  used  by  an 

glers  to  land  the  fish  they  have  taken. 
LAND'ING-PLACE,  n.    A  place  for  the  landing  of 

persons  or  goods  from  a  vessel. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MicTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


*/See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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LAND'JOB-BER,  n.  A  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  buying  land  on  speculation,  or  of  buying  and 
selling  for  the  profit  of  bargains,  or  who  buys  and 
sells  for  others. 

LAND'La-DY,  n.     [See  Landlord.]     A  woman  who 

lias  tenants  holding  from  her.  Johnson. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn.  Swift. 

LAND'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  land  ;  having  no  prop- 
erty in  land.  Shale. 

LAND'LOCK,  v.  t.  [land  and  lock.]  To  inclose  or 
encompass  by  land. 

LAND'LOCK-ED,  (lokt,)  pp.    Encompassed  by  land, 
so  that  no  point  of  the  compass  is  open  to  the  sea. 
Encyc. 

LAND'LO-PER,  .  )  71.     [D.  landlooper,  literally  Land- 

LAND'LOUP-ER,  \  runner,  from  land  and  loopen, 
to  run  or  ramble.]  A  vagabond  or  vagrant ;  one 
who  has  no  settled  habitation.  [See  also  Landlub- 
ber.] 

LAND'LORD,  n.  [Sax.  land-hlaford,  lord  of  the  land. 
But  in  German  Ichen-herr,  D.  leen-herr,  is  lord  of  the 
loan  or  fief.  Perhaps  the  Saxon  is  so  written  by  mis- 
take, or  the  word  may  have  been  corrupted.] 

1.  The  lord  of  a  manor  or  of  land  ;  the  owner  of 
land  or  houses  who  has  tenants  under  him. 

Johnson. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  tavern.  Addison. 
LAND'LORD-RY,  n.     The  state  of  a  landlord.  [  Obs.] 
LAND'LUB-BER,   n.      [Perhaps  from  landloper.]     A 

term  of  reproach  among  seamen  for  one  who  passes 
his  life  on  land. 

LAND'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  lives  or  serves  on  land  ; 
opposed  to  Seaman. 

LAND'MARK,  n.  [land  and  mark.]  A  mark  to  desig- 
nate the  boundary  of  land  ;  any  mark  or  fixed  ob- 
ject; as,  a  marked  tree,  a  stone,  a  ditch,  or  a  heap 
of  stones,  by  which  the  limits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or 
other  portion  of  territory  may  be  known  and  pre- 
served. 

Thou  shall  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.  —  Deut.  six. 
2.  In  navigation,  any  elevated  object  on  land  that 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen. 

LAND'-OF-FICE,  n.  In  the  United  States,  an  office  in 
which  the  sales  of  new  land  are  registered,  and 
warrants  issued  for  the  location  of  land,  and  other 
business  respe eling  unsettled  land  is  transacted. 

LAND'oWN-ER,  n.     The  proprietor  of  land. 

LAND'REEVE,  n.  A  subordinate  officer  on  an  exten- 
sive estate,  who  arts  as  an  assistant  to  the  steward. 

LAND'SCaPE,  ti.  [D.  landschap  ;  G.  landschaft;  Dan. 
landskab  ;  Sw.  lam/skup  ;  lund  and  shape.] 

1.  A  portion  of  land  or  territory  which  the  eye  can 
comprehend  in  a  single  view,  including  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  whatever  the  land  contains. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 

Wuerc  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.  Milton. 

2.  A  picture,  exhibiting  the  form  of  a  district  of 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  or  a  particular 
extent  of  land  and  the  objects  it  contains,  or  its  vari- 
ous scenery.  Addison.     Pope. 

3.  The  view  or  prospect  of  a  district  of  country. 
LAND'SeAPE-GAR'D£N-ING,  n.    The  art  of  laying 

out  grounds  and  arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  &c,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce-  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

LAND'SLIDE,  j  n.     A  portion  of  a  hill  or  mountain, 

LAND'SLIP,  \  which  slips  or  slides  down;  or  the 
sliding  down  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  from  a 
mountain.  Landslips  are  not  unfrequent  in  Switzer- 
land. Goldsmith. 

LANDS'MAN,  71.  One  who  lives  on  the  land ;  op- 
posed to  Seaman. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  sailor  on  board  a  ship, 
who  has  not  before  been  at.  sea. 

LAND'-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  of  water  which  comes 
into  action  only  after  heavy  rains.  Brande. 

LAND'STREIGHT,  (-strate,)    71.      A  narrow   slip  of 
Mountain. 
land  and  build- 
ings. 

LAND'-TURN,  71.    A  land  breeze.  Encyc. 

LAND'-WAIT-ER,  71.  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  is  to  wait  or  attend  on  the  landing  of 
goods,  and  to  examine,  weigh,  or  measure,  and  take 
an  account  of  them.  Brande. 

LAND'VVARD,  ado.     Toward  the  land.  Sandys. 

LAND'WEHR,  (-ware,)  71.  [Ger.  languard.]  In  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  the  militia.  Brande. 

LAND'-WIND,  n.    A  wind  blowing  from  the  land. 

LAND'-VVORK-ER,  (-wurk-er,)  n.  One  who  tills  the 
ground.  Pownall. 

LANE,  71.     [D.  loan,  a  lane,  a  walk.    Class  Ln.] 

1.  A  narrow  way  or  passage,  or  a  private  passage, 
as  distinguished  from  a  public  road  or  highway.  A 
lane  may  he  open  to  all  passengers,  or  it  may  be  in- 
closed and  appropriated  to  a  man's  private  use.  In 
the  United  States,  the  word  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
country,  and  answers  in  a  degree  to  an  alley  in  a 
city.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  for  alley.  In  £1771- 
don,  the  word  lane  is  added  to  the  name  of  some 
streets  ;  as,  Chancery-lane. 

2  A  passage  between  lines  of  men,  c.r  people 
standing  on        ' 


1  side. 


LAN 

LAN"GRAGE,  (lang'graj,)  t  n.  Langrel  shot,  or  lan- 
LAN"GREL,  (lang'grel,)  (  grqge,  is  a  particular 
kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails  and  rigging, 
and  thus  disabling  an  enemy's  ship.  It  consists  of 
bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to- 
gether. Mar.  Vict. 
LANG'SET-TLE,  n.    A  long  bench  to  sit  on.    [North 

of  England.] 
LANG-S7NE',  adv.     Long  ago.     [Scottish..] 
LANG-TER-A-LOO',  n.    An  old  game  at  cards  ;  often 

abridged  to  lanterloo  and  langtra.  Taller.  Smart. 
LAN"GUAGE,  (lang'gwaje,)  71.  t  [Fr.  langage;  Sp. 
lengua,  lenguage  ;  Port,  linguagcm  ;  It.  linguaggio  ; 
Arm.  langaich;  from  L.  lingua,  the  tongue  and 
speech.  It  seoms  to  be  connected  with  lingo,  to  lick  ; 
the  71  is  evidently  casual,  for  ligula,  in  Latin,  is  a  lit- 
tle tongue,  and  this  signifies  also  a  strap  or  lace,  as 
if  the  primary  sense  were  to  extend.] 

1.  Human  speech  ;  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
words  or  significant  articulate  sounds,  for  the  com- 
munication of  thoughts.  Language  consists  in  the 
oral  utterance  of  sounds,  which  usage  has  made  the 
representatives  of  ideas.  When  two  or  more  per- 
sons customarily  annex  the  same  sounds  to  the  same 
ideas,  the  expression  of  these  sounds  by  one  person 
communicates  his  ideas  to  another.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  language,  the  use  of  which  is  to  com- 
municate the  thoughts  of  one  person  to  another 
through  the  organs  of  hearing.  Articulate  sounds 
are  represented  by  letters,  marks,  or  characters, 
which  form  words.   Hence  language  consists  also  in, 

2.  Words  duly  arranged  in  sentences,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

3.  The  speech  or  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to  a 
particular  nation.  Men  had  originally  one  and  the 
same  language;  hut  the  tribes  or  families  of  men, 
since  their  dispersion,  have  distinct  languages. 

4.  Style  ;  manner  of  expression. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express.  Pope. 

5.  The  inariiciilriir  sounds  ],v-  which  irrational  an- 
imals express  their  feelings  and  wants.  Each  spe- 
cies of  animals  has  peculiar  sounds,  which  are  ut- 
tered instinctively,  and  are  understood  by  its  own 
species,  and  its  own  species  only. 

6.  Any  manner  of  expressing  ilmnghts.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  language  of  the  eye,  a  language  very 
expressive  and  intelligible. 

7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  speech. 
Dan.  iii. 

LAN"GUAG-£T),  (lang'gwajd,)  a.  Having  a  lan- 
guage; skilled  in  language;  as,  many-languagcd  na- 
tions. Pope. 

LAN"GUAGE-MAS'TER,  71.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  teach  languages.  Spectator. 

LAJV-GUEWTE,  [It.]  In  music,  in  a  languishing 
manner. 

LAN"GUET,  71.     [Fr.  languette  ] 

Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the  tongue.  [Not 
English.]  Johnson. 

LAN"GUID,  (lang'gwid,)  a.  [L.  languidus,  from  lan- 
gueo,  to  droop  or  Jlag.     See  Languish.] 

1.  Flagging  ;  drooping  ;  hence,  feeble  ;  weak ; 
heavy  ;  dull ;  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  body  is 
languid  after  excessive  action,  which  exhausts  its 
powers. 

2.  Slow  ;  as,  languid  motion. 

3.  Dull ;  heartless  ;  without  animation. 

And  fire  their  languid  soul  with  Cato's  virtue.  Addison. 

LAN"GUID-LY,  adv.   Weakly  ;  feebly  ;  slowly.  Boyle. 
LAN"GUID-NESS,  n.     Weakness  from  exhaustion  of 

strength;  feebleness;  dullness;  languor. 
2.  Slowness. 
LAN"GUISH,  v.  i.     [Fr.  languir,  languis.sant ;  Arm. 

languicza  ;  It.  languire ;   L.  langueo,  lachinisso  ;    Gr. 

Xayyevco,  to  flag,  to  lag.     This  word  is  of  the  family 

of  W.  llac,  slack,  loose  ;  llaciaw,  to  slacken,  to  relax. 

L.  laxo,  laius,  flaccco,  and  Goth,  laggs,  long,  may  be 

of  the  same  family.] 

1.  To  lose  strength  or  animation  ;  to  be  or  be- 
come dull,  feeble,  or  spiritless  ;  to  pine  ;  to  be  or  to 
grow  heavy.  We  languish  under  disease  or  after 
excessive  exertion. 

She  that  hath  borne  seven  languisheth.  —  Jer.  xv. 

2.  To  wither;  to  fade;  to  lose  the  vegetating 
power. 

For  the  fields  of  Hcsbbon  languish.  —  Is.  xvi. 

3.  To  grow  dull ;  to  be  no  longer  active  and  vigor- 
ous. The  war  languished  for  want  of  supplies. 
Commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures  languish,  not 
for  want  of  money,  but  for  want  of  good  markets. 

4.  To  pine  or  sink  under  sorrow  or  any  continued 
passion ;  as,  a  woman  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her 
lover. 

Therefore  shall  the  land   mourn ,  and  every  one  that  dwelleth 
therein  shall  languish.  — Hosea  iv. 

5.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness,  as  with 
the  head  reclined  and  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eye. 

LAN"GUISH,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  droop  or  pine.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Shak.     Dry  den. 

LAN"GUISH,  7t.  Act  of  pining;  also,  a  soft  and  ten- 
der look  or  appearance. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.  Pope. 


LAN 

LAN"GUISH-#D,  (lang'gwisht,)  pp.  Drooped  ;  pined. 
LAN"GU1SH-ER,  71.     One  who  languishes  or  pines. 
LAN"GU1SH-ING,  ppr.     Becoming  or  being  feeble; 
losing  strength  ;  pining;  withering;  fading. 
2.  a.     Having  a  languid   appearance  ;   as,  a  lan- 

LAN"GUISH-ING,  71.    Feebleness;  pining. 
LAN"GU1SH-ING-LY,  adv.      Weakly;   feebly;  dul- 
ly ;  slowly. 
2.  With  tender  softness. 
LAN"GUISH-MENT,  71, 
2.  Softness  of  look 
clined. 
LAN"GUOR,  (Iang'gwo 
'•] 


The  state  of  pining. 
>r  mien,  with  the   head  re- 

Drydcn. 
,)  71.     [L.  languor;   Fr.  lan- 


1.  Feebleness;  dullness;  heaviness;  lassitude  of 
body  ;  that  state  of  the  body  which  is  induced  by 
exhaustion  of  strength,  as  by  disease,  by  extraordi- 
nary exertion,  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  heat,  or  by 
weakness  from  any  cause. 

2.  Dullness  of  the  intellectual  faculty;  listlessness. 

3.  Softness;  laxity.  [Watts. 
To  tales  of  fragrance,  lih--;]v"ivl  v  ties, 

Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.  Dunciad. 

LAN"GUOR-OUS,  a.    Tedious ;  melancholy.     [Obs.] 

[Chaucer.     Spetiser. 
LAN'IARD,  (lan'yard.)     See  Lanyard. 
La'NI-A-RY,  71.     Shambles  ;  a  place  of  slaughter. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  canine  or  dog  teeth. 
LA'NI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  lanius,  a  butcher.]         [Brande. 
Lacerating  or  tearing ;  as,  the  laniary  teeth,  i.  e., 
the  canine  teeth. 
LA'NI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  lanio.] 

To  tear  in  pieces.     [Little  used.] 
LA-NI-A'TION,  71.    A  tearing  in  pieces.    [Little  used.] 
LA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lunifer;  lana,  wool,  and/era, 
to  produce.] 

Bearing  or  producing  wool. 
LA-NIF'IC-AL,  a.     Working  in  wool. 
LAN'I-FICE,  71.     [L.  lanificium  ;  lana,  wool,  and  facia, 
to  make.] 
Manufacture  of  wool.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

LA-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  laniger;  lana,  wool,  and  ge- 
ro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  wool. 
LANK,  a.     [Sax.  hlanca  ;  Gr.  bayapos  ;  probably  allied 
to  flank,  and  VV.  llac,  slack,  lax  ;  llaciaw,  to  slacken  : 
G.  schlanlc] 

1.  Loose  or  lax,  and  easily  yielding  to  pressure  ; 
not  distended  ;  not  stiff"  or  firm  by  distention  :  not 
plump  ;  as,  a  lank  bladder  or  purse. 

The  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  t'.ue  wnle  thy  extortions.  £713*, 

2.  Thin  ;  slender;  meager;  not  full  and  firm  ;  as, 
a  lank  body. 

3.  Languid  ;  drooping.     [See  Languish.]    Milton. 
LANK,  v.  i.     To  become  lank.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
LANK'LY,  adv.     Thinly  ;  loosely  ;  laxly. 
LANK'NESS,  n.     Laxity  ;  fiabbiuess  ;  leanness;  slen- 

derness. 

LANK'Y,  a.     Lank  and  tall.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

LAN'NER,  (71.      [Fr.  Innier  ;  L.  Inniarius,  lanius,  a 

LAN'NER-ET,  ]      butcher.] 

A  European  species  of  hawk.  Lanner  is  the  fe- 
male ;  Utnneret,  the  male. 

LANS'QUE-NET,  (lans'ke-net,)  71.  [lance  and  knecht, 
a  boy,  a  knight.] 

1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  German  infantry, 
who  were  armed  mostly  with  pikes,  sometimes  with 
muskets.  Brande. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  vulgarly  called  Lam.bskinnet. 

LAN'TERN,  71.  [Fr.  lanterne ;  L.  Interna;  G.  Interne; 
D.  lantaarn ;  Sp.  linterna.] 

1.  A  case  or  vessel  made  of  tin  perforated  with 
many  holes,  or  of  some  transparent  substance,  as 
glass,  horn,  or  oiled  paper;  used  lor  carrying  a  can- 
dle or  other  light  into  the  open  air,  or  into  stables, 
&c.  Locke. 

A  dark  lantern  is  one  with  a  single  opening,  which 
may  be  closed  so  as  to  conceal  the  light. 

2.  A  lighthouse  or  light  to  direct  the  course  of 
ships.  Addison. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  litlle  dome  raised  over  the  roof 
of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  to  serve  as  a  crown- 
ing to  the  fabric.  Encyc. 

4.  A  square  cane  of  carpentry  placed  ewer  the  ridge 
of  a  corridor  or  gallery,  between  two  rows  of  shops, 
to  illuminate  them.  Encyc. 

Magic  lantern:  an  optical  machine  by  which  paint- 
ed images  are  represented  so  much  magnified  as  ti 
appear  like  the  effect  of  magic. 

LAN'TERN,  v.  u  To  put  to  death  at  or  on  the  lamp- 
post. 

LAN'TERN-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Put  to  death  at  a  lamp-post. 
O.  Morris. 

LAN'TERN-FLY,  71.  The  English  name  of  Fulgora 
lanternaria,  a  hemipterous  insect  of  South  America, 
which  emits  a  strong  light  in  the  dark. 

LAN'TERN-ING,  ppr.  Putting  to  death  at  or  oil  a 
lamp-post. 
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LAN'TERN-JAW-ED,  a.    Having  a  thin  visagi. 

LAN'TERN-JAWS,  n.  pL    Long,  thin  jaws ;  hence, 
a  thin  visage!'  Spectator'. 

LAN-THA'NI-UM,  )   ■      r„r  .     0         , . , 

LAN'THA-NUM,     \  "•     CGr-  ^Oava,  to  conceal.] 
A  metal,  recently  discovered,  occurring  with  ce- 
rium in  certain  minerals. 


LA-Nu'Gl-NOUS,  j      down,  from  lana,  wool, 

Downy ;  covered  with  down,  or  fine,  soft  nam 

LAN'YARD,  n.     [Fr.  laniere,  a  strap.] 

A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  used  for  fastening 
something  in  ships  ;  as  the  lanyards  of  the  gun-ports, 
of  the  buoy,  of  the  cathook,  &c. ;  but  especially  used 
to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their 
communication  with  the  dead  eyes,  &c.    Mar.  Diet. 

LA-OC'O-ON,  ra.*  In  fabulous  history,  the  priest  of 
Neptune  or  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  In 
sculpture,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  this  priest 
with  his  children,  infolded  in  the  coils  of  two  ser- 
pents, as  described  by  Virgil. 

LA-OD-I-CE'AN,  a.  Like  the  Christians  of  Laodi- 
cea  ;  lukewarm  in  religion. 

LA-OD-I-CE'AN-ISM,  «.    Lukewarmness  in  religion. 
E.  Stiles. 

LAP,  n.  [Sax.  lappe  ;  G.  lappen  ;  D.  Dan.  lap ;  Sw. 
lapp.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  different  orthography 
of  Flap.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat ;  the  lower  part  of  a 
garment  that  plays  loosely.  Swift. 

2.  The  part  of  clothes  that  lies  on  the  knees  when 
a  person  sits  down ;  hence,  the  knees  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

Men  expect  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps. 

TUlctson. 

3.  That  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  and  covers 
another.  Owilt. 

LAP,  v.  t.  To  fold  ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  or  on  ;  as, 
to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth. 

To  lap  boards,  is  to  lay  one  partly  over  another. 

2.  To  wrap  or  twist  round. 

I  lapped  a  slender  thread  about  the  paper.  Newton. 

3.  To  infold  ;  to  involve. 

Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  folds.  Dryden. 

LAP,  v.  i.    To  be  spread  or  laid  ;  to  be  turned  over. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacious  ;  at  their  hinder  ends,  where  they 

lap  over,  lr.uispu>ji!  hi.,*  die  wing  ot'a  fly.  Grew. 

LAP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  lappian  :  D.  labben  ;  Arm.  lappa  ;  Fr. 

laper;  Dan.  laber  ;  VV.  Ilrpiatr,  lli-ibium;  Gr.  Ahittoj. 

If  m  is  casual  in  L.  lambo,  as  it  probably  is,  this  is  the 

same  word.    Class  Lb,  No.  22.] 

To  take  up  liquor  or  food  with  the  tongue;  to  feed 
or  drink  by  licking. 


The  dogs  r 
Judge; 


rui'ihem  that  A 


;  hundred  men.  — 


LAP,  «.  e.    To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue; 

to  lick  up  ;  as,  a  cat  laps  milk.  Shale. 

LAP'DOG,  n.    A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

Dryden. 
LA-PEL',  n.    [from  lap.]    That  part  of  a  coat  which 

laps  over  the  facing. 
LA-PEL'L£D,  a.     Furnished  with  lapels. 
LAP'FUL,  n.    As  much   as  the  lap  can  contain.    2 

LAP'f-CIDE,  n.     A  stone-cutter.     [JVuf.  used.]     Diet 
LAP-I-DA'RI-OUS,  a.      [L.  lapidarius,  from   lapis,  a 

Stony ;  consisting  of  stones. 
LAP'1-DA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  lapidaire;  L.  lapidarius,  lapis, 

1.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  engraves 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

3.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
gems  or  precious  stones.  Encyc. 

LAP'I-DA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting 
stones.  The  lapidary  style  denotes  that,  which  is 
proper  for  monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

Brande. 
LAP'I-DaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  lapido.] 

To  stone.     [Not  used.] 
LAP  1-Da'TION,  n.    The  act  of  stoning  a  person  to 

death.  Hall. 

LA-PID'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  lapideus.] 

Stonv  ;  of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  as,  lapideous  mat- 
ter.    [Little  used.]  Ray. 
LAP-I-DES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  lapidesco,  from  lapis,  a 


r,1,, 


''he  process  of  becoming  stone ;  a  hardening 
into  a  stony  substance. 
2.  A  stony  concretion.  Brown. 

LAP-I-DES'CENT,  a.     Growing  or  turning  to  stone  ; 

that  has  the  qualitv  of  petrifj  ing  bodies.        Encyc. 

LAP-I-DES'CENT,  •*     Any  substance  which  has  the 

quality  of  petrifying  a  body,  or  converting  it  to  stone. 

LAP-I-DIF'IC,  a.      [L.  lapis,  a  stone,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

Forming  or  converting  into  stone. 

LA-PID-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.    The  operation  of  forming 

or  converting  into  a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a 


LAR 

liquid  charged  with  earthy  particles  in  solution, 
which  crystallize  in  the  interstices,  and  end  in  form- 
ing free-stone,  y-uddii:g-?tone,  &c.  Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

LA-PID'1-FI-.ED,  (la-pid'e  fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Turned 
into  stone  ;  formed  into  stone. 

LA-PID'I-F?,  v.  U    [L.  kepis,  *  stone,  and  facio,  to 

To  form  into  stone. 
LA-PID'I-F?,  v.  i.     To  turn  into  stone ;  to  become 

stone. 
LA-PI  D'l-F'f-ING,  ppr.    Turning  into  stone. 
LAP'I-DIST,  b.    A  dealer  in  precious  stones.     [See 


making  stony.  Smart. 

LA-PIL'LI,  n.  pi.  [L.]    Volcanic  ashes  in  which  glob- 
ular concretions  prevail.  Mantell. 
La'PIS  ;  in  Latin,  a  stone.    Hence, 

Lapis  Bononien1  sis  j  the  Bolognian  stonj. 
Lapis  hepat'icus  ;  liver  stone. 

Lapis  inferna'lis ;  fused  nitrate  of  silver ;  1  mar  caus- 
tic. Brande. 

Lapis  lazuli ;  azure  stone,  an  aluminous  mineral,  of 
a  rich  blue  color,  resembling  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper.     [See  Lazuli.] 

Lapis  Lydius,  touchstone;    basanite;   a  variety  of 
silicioiis  state. 
LAP'LING,  n.      [from   lap.]    One  who  indulges   in 
ease  and  sensual  delights  ;  a  term  of  contempt. 

Hcwyt. 
LAP'PED,  (lapt,)  pp.    Turned  or  folded  over. 
LAP'PER,  n.    One  that  laps  ;  one  that  wraps  or  folQfl. 

2.  One  that  takes  up  with  his  tongue. 
LAP'PET,  n.     [dim.  of  lap.]     A  part  of  a  garment  or 

dress  that  hangs  loose.  Swift. 

LAP'PING,  ppr.     Wrapping ;  folding  ;  laying  on. 

2.   Licking ;    taking   into   the   mouth    with   the 
tongue. 
LAPS' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  fall  or  relapse.  Cudworth. 
LAPSE,    n.     [L.  lapsus,  from  labor,  to  slide,  to  fall. 
Class  Lb.J 

1.  A  sliding,  gliding,  or  flowing;  a  smooth  course ; 
as,  the  lapse  of  a  stream  ;    the  lapse  of  time. 

2.  A  falling  or  passing. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soil  and  imperceptible,  but  the  return 
to  diligence  ia  djflicuk.  Rarrbler. 

3.  A  slip ;  an  error  ;  a  fault ;  a  failing  in  duty ;  a 
slight  deviation  from  truth  or  rectitude. 

This  Scripture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  caution  to  guard 
against  those  lapses  and  failings  to  which  our  inlinnUies 
daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

So  we  say,  a  lapse  in  style  or  propriety. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  lam,  the  slip  or  omission  of  a 
patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  within  six 
months  after  it  becomes  void.  In  this  case,  the  ben- 
efice is  said  to  be  lapsed,  or  in  lapse.  Encyc. 

5.  In  theology,  the  fall  or  apostasy  of  Adam. 
LAPSE,  v.  i.     To  glide  ;  to  pass  slowly,  silently,  or  by 

degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words  by  retrenching  (he  vowels, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  Un-lupty  of 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  fail  in  du- 
ty ;  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 
To  lapse  in  fullness 


4.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
by  the  omission  or  negligence  of  the  patron. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  witbiu  eix  months  ensuing,  it 
lapses  to  the  king.  Aylije. 

5.  To  fall  from  a  state  of  innocence,  or  from  truth, 
faith,  or  perfection. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lajised  powers.  Milton. 

LAPS'ED,  (lapst,)  pp.  or  a.  Fallen  ;  passed  from  one 
proprietor  to  another  by  the  negligence  of  the  patron  ; 
as,  a  lapsed  benefice.  A  lapsed  legacy  is  one  which 
falls  to  the  heirs  through  the  failure  of  the  legatee,  as 
when  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator. 

LAP'SID-ED,  (lop'sld-ed,)  a.  [lap  and  side.]  Hav- 
ing one  side  heavier  than  the  other,  as  a  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 

LAPS'ING,  ppr.  Gliding;  flowing;  failing;  falling  to 
one  person  through  the  omission  of  another. 

LAP'STGNE,  n.  [lap  and  stone.]  A  stone  on  which 
shoemakers  beat  leather  on  the  knees. 

" SUS  LIJV"  QUJE,  [L,~ 
mistake  in  uttering  a  wor 

LAP'WING,  n.  A  bird  of  the  Eastern  continent  of 
the  plover  family  ;  also  called  Pewet.  It  is  of  the 
genus  Vanellus,  of  llrisson.  P.  Cyc. 

LAP'WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  in  which  one  part 
laps  over  another.  Grew. 

LAR,  n. ;  pi.  Lares.     [L.]     A  household  deity. 

Lovelace. 

LAR'BCARD,  n.  [board,  bard,  is  a  side ;  but  I  know 
not  the  meaning  of  lar.  The  Dutch  use  bakboord, 
and  the  Germans  backbord.] 


LAR 


LAR'BoARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
ship  ;  as,  the  larboard  quarter. 

LXR'CE-NY,  n.  [Fr.  larcin ;  Norm,  larcim ;  Arm. 
laeroncy,  or  laironcv,  contracted  from  L.  latrocinium, 
from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  lladpr,  theft ;  llairon,  thieves ; 
Sp.  ladron  ;   It.  ladro,  ladrone.] 

Theft;  the  act  of  taking  and  carrying  away  the 
goods  or  personal  property  of  another  feloniously. 
Larceny  is  of  two  kinds  ;  simple  larceny,  or  theft,  not 
accompanied  with  any  atrocious  circumstance;  and 
mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  includes  in  it  the 
aggravation  of  taking  from  one's  house  or  person,  as 
in  burglary  or  robbery.  In  England,  when  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen  is  less  than  twelve  pence,  and  in 
JVeia  York,  when  it  is  less  than  $25,  the  crime  is  petty 
larceny.  Blackstone. 

LARCH,  n.  [L.  larix;  Sp.  alerce;  It.  larice;  G.  ler- 
chenbaum ;  D.  lorkenboom.] 

The  common  name  of  a  division  of  the  Linnrean 
genus  Pinus,  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  of  Europe. 

LXRD,  n.  [Fr.  lard;  L.  lardum,  laridum ;  It.  and  Sp. 
lardo  ;  Arm.  lardt,  Qu.  W.  liar,  that  spreads  or  drops, 
soft.] 

1.  The  fat  of  swine,  after  being  melted  and  sepa 
rated  from  the  flesh. 

2.  Bacon  ;  the  flesh  of  swine. 


LARD,  i 


[Fr.  la; 
uff  with 


tarda.] 


Dryden* 


The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  nltars  laid.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fatten ;  to  enrich. 

Now  FalstarT  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth.  Shak. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  by  way  of  improve- 

Let  no  alien  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.  Dryden. 

LXRD,  v.  i.     To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

LXR-DA'CEOUS,  (lar-da'shus,)  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
lard  ;  consisting  of  lard.  Coze. 

LXRD'ED,  jjji.     Stuffed  with  bacon  ;  fattened  ;  mixed. 

LARD'ER,  n.  A  room  where  meat  and  other  articles 
of  food  are  kept,  before  thev  are  cooked.        Bacon. 

LXRD'ER-ER,  n.     One  who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

LXRD'ING,  ppr.     Stuffing;  fattening;  mixing. 

LXRD'-OIL,  ».     Oil  which  is  obtained  from  lard. 

LXRD'ON,  7i.     A  bit  of  bacon. 

LXRD'RY,  7i.     A  larder.     [Not  used.] 

La'ReS,  71.  pi.  rL.]  The  household  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans, regarded  as  the  souls  of  deceased  ancestors. 

LARGE,  (larj,)  a.  [Fr.  large  ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  largo  ; 
Arm.  larg;  L.  largus.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
spread,  stretch,  or  distend,  to  diffuse  ;  hence,  to  loosen, 
to  relax  ;  Sp.  largar,  to  loosen,  to  slacken,  as  a  rope. 
Class  Lr.  Itseems  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  >ai >poc, 
wide,  copious,  and  perhaps  with  floor,  W.  llawr,  and 
with  llawer,  much,  many.  In  Basque,  larria  is  gross, 
and  larrilu,  to  grow.] 

1.  Big  ;  of  great  size  ;  bulky  ;  as,  a  large  body  ;  a 
large  horse  or  ox  ;  a  large  mountain  ;  a  large  tree  ;  a 
large  ship. 

2'.  Wide ;  extensive  ;  as,  a  large  field  or  plain ;  a 
large  extent  of  territory. 

3.  Extensive  or  populous  ;  containing  many  inhab- 
itants ;  as,  a  large  city  or  town. 

4.  Abundant;  plentiful;  ample;  as,  a  large  sup- 
ply of  provisions. 

5.  Copious ;  diffusive. 

I  mifht  be  very  large  on  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
education.  FeJlon. 

6.  In  seamen's  language,  the  wind  is  large  when  it 
crosses  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a  favorable  di- 
rection, particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.     Encyc. 

7.  Wide;  consisting  of  much  water;  as,  a  large 
river. 

8.  Liberal ;  of  a  great  amount ;  as,  a  large  dona- 
tion. 

At  large  ;  without  restraint  or  confinement ;  as,  to 
go  at  large  ;  to  be  left  at  large. 

2.  Diffusely  ;  fully  ;  in  the  full  extent ;  as,  to  dis- 
course on  a  subject  at  large. 

LXRGE,  «.  Formerly,  a  musical  note  equal  to  four 
breves,  or  eight  semibreves.  Busby. 

LaRGE-HEART'ED-NEHS,  (-hurt'ed-,)  n.  Largeness 
of  heart ;  liberality.     [JV»f  used,]        Bp.  Reynolds. 

LARGE'-LIMB-i'D',  a.    Having  large  limbs.    Milton. 

LARGE'LY,  adv.     Widely  ;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously;  diffusely;  amply.  The  subject  was 
largely  discussed. 

3.  Liberally  ;  bountifully. 

How  largely  gives.  Dryden. 

4.  Abundantly. 

They  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely.  Milton. 

LXRGE'NESS,  7i.  Bigness;  bulk;  magnitude;  as, 
the  largeness  of  an  animal. 

2.  Greatness  ;  comprehension  ;  as,  the  largeness  of 
mind,  or  of  capacity. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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3.  Extent ;  extensiveness  ,  as,  largeness  of  views. 

4.  Extension  ;  amplitude  ;  liberality  ;  as,  the  large- 
ness of  an  offer ;  largeness  of  heart. 

Hooker.     Waller. 

5.  Wideness  ;  extent  ;  as,  the  largeness  of  a  river. 
LA  R'GESS,  n.    [Fr.  largesse  ;  L.  largitio ;  from  largus, 

large.] 
A  present ;  a  gift  or  donation  ;  a  bounty  bestowed. 
Bacon.     Dryden. 
LIR-GHET'TO,  (lar-get'to,)  [It.]     Somewhat  slow- 
ly, but  not  so  slowly  as  largo. 
LaR-GIF'LU-OTJS,  a.     [L.  largus  and  Jluo.] 

Flowing  copiously. 
LARG'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  large.     [Unusual"! 

Cavallo. 
LAR-Gl"TTON,  (lilr-jish'un,)  n.    [L.  largilio.\    The 

bestowment  of  a  largess  or  gift.     [Ofa.] 

LAR' GO,  lit.]     A  musical  term,  directing  to  slow 

movement.    Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave, 

and  two  degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  Diet. 

A  quaver  in  largo  is  equal  to  a  minim  in  presto. 

LAK'I-AT,  n.     The  lasso,  a  long  cord  or  thong  of 

leather  with  a  noose,  used  in  catching  wild  horses, 

4c.  W.  Irving. 

LARK,  n.  [Sax.  laferc,  lauerce;  Scot. laverok,  lauerok; 

G.lerchc;  Y> .  leeitwrik  ;  Dan.  lerke  ;  Sw.  larka  ;  Icl. 

lava,  loom.     As  the  Latin  alauda  coincides  with 

laudo,  Eng.  loud,  so  the  first  syllable  of  lark,  laf,  lain,, 

lave,  may  coincide  with  the  Dan.  lover,  to  praise,  to 

sing  or  cry  out.    But  I  know  not  the  sense  of  the 

word.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Alauda,  distinguished  for  its 
singing. 
2.  A  sport  or  piece  of  merriment.    [  Vulgar.] 

LARK,  v.  i.  To  catch  larks ;  hence,  in  vulgar  lan- 
(iwine,  to  make  sport ;  to  sport.  Smart. 

LAR  K'E  R,  n.     A  catcher  of  larks.  Vict. 

LARK/LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  lark  in  manners. 

LARK'S'-HEEL,  n.    A  flower  called  Indian  Cress. 

LARK'SPUR,  n.  A  plant  with  showy  flowers,  of  the 
genus  Delphinium. 

LAR'MI-ER,  n.    [Fr.,  from  larme,  a  tear  or  drop.] 
The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice;  literally,  the 
dropper  ;  the  eave  or  drip  of  a  house  ;  the  corona. 

LAR'RUP,  v.  t.  [Forby  derives  it  from  Sax.  larrian, 
to  lick.  Jenning  considers  it  a  corruption  of  lee- 
rope,  used  by  sailors  in  beating  the  boys.]  To  beat 
or  flog.     [A  low  word.]  Forby. 

LAR'UM,  n.     [G.  larm,  bustle,  noise  ;  Dan.  id.] 
Alarm;   a  noise  giving  notice  of  danger.     [See 
Alarm,  which  is  generally  used.] 

LAR'VA,  \n.   [L.  larva,  a  mask ;  Sw.  larf;  Dan.  and 

LARVE,    j      G.  larve.] 

An  insect  in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  state ;  the  first 
stage  after  the  egg  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects, 
preceding  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  and  perfect  insect. 

LAR'VA  L,  a.     Belonging  to  a  larva.  Lmn- 

LAR'V  A-TED,  a.    Masked  ;  clothed  as  with  a  mask. 

LA-RYN  GE-AL,    \a.   [See  Larynx.]  Pertaining  to 

LA-RYN'GE-AN,  f     the  larynx. 

LAR-YN-Gl'TIS,  n.  An  inflammation  of  the  larynx 
ofanv  sort. 

LAR- YN-GOT'O-MY,  n.  [larynx  and  Gr.  <n«  vu,  to 
cut.  I 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  larynx  ;  the  mak- 
ing of  an  incision  into  the  larynx  for  assisting  re- 
spiration when  obstructed,  or  for  removing  foreign 
bodies.  Coze.     Quincy. 

LAR'YNX,  71.     [Gr.  \apvy{.] 

In  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  or  tra- 
chea, a  cartilaginous  cavity,  which  modulates  the 
voice  in  speaking  and  singing.  Qnincy. 

LAS'CAR,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  term  applied  to 
native  sailors,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  Eu- 
ropean vessels.  Brande. 

LAS-CIV'I-EN-CY,  LAS-CIV'1-ENT.  [JVoc  used.] 
See  the  next  words. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  lascif;  It.  and  Sp.  lascivo; 
from  L.  lascivus,  from  laxus,  lazo,  to  relax,  to  loosen. 
Class  Lg.] 

1.  Loose ;  wanton  ;  lewd  ;  lustful ;  as,  lascivious 
men  ;  lascivious  desires  ;  lascivious  eyes.       Milton. 

2.  Soft  ;  wantun  ;  luxurious. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.  Shak. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS-LY,aa'r..  Loosely;  wantonly;  lewdly. 
LAS-CIV'I-OUS-NESS,  n.    Looseness  ;  irregular  in- 
dulgence of  animal  desiri 


The  reason   pretended  by 
bis  Elegies  and  his  An 

LASH,  n.    [This  may  be  the  same  word  as  leash,  Fr. 
laisse,  or  it   may  be  allied  to  the  G.  laschc,  a  slap, 
lascheu,  to  lash  or  slap,  and  both  may  be  from  one 
root.] 
1.  The  thong  or  braided  cord  of  a  whip. 
J  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it.  Addison. 
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2.  A  leash  or  string.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough.    The  culprit  received  thirty-nine  lashes. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire ;  a  sarcasm ;  an  expression  or 
retort  that  cuts  or  gives  pain. 

The  moral  U  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  ourselves 

LASH,  v.  t.    To  strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing  pliant ; 
to  whip  or  scourge. 

We  lash  the  pupil  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

2.  To  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

He  falls  ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.    Dryden. 

3.  To  beat,  as  with  something  loose ;  to  dash 
against. 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 

4.  To  tie  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  secure  or 
fasten  by  a  string ;  as,  to  lash  any  thing  to  a  mast  or 
to  a  yard  ;  to  lash  a  trunk  on  a  coach. 

5.  To  .satirize;  to  censure  with  severity;  as,  to 
lash  vice. 

LASH,  v.  i.    To  ply  the  whip  ;  to  strike  at. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden. 

To  lash  out,  is  to  be  extravagant  or  unruly. 

Fellham. 
LASH'£D,  (\osht,)pp.  Struck  with  a  lash;  whipped; 

tied  ;  made  fast  by  a  rope. 
LASH'ER,  n.    One  that  whips  or  lashes. 
LASH'ER,      \n.  A  piece  of  rope  for  bindingormak- 
LASH'ING,    ]      ing  fast  one  thing  to  another. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LASH'-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  lash  of  satire. 

B.  Jovstm. 
LASH'ING,  n.  Castigation  or  chastisement.  Smart. 

2.  Extravagance  ;  unruliness.  South. 

3.  A  rope  for  making  fast.     [See  Lasher.] 
LASS,  71.    [Q,u.  from  laddess,  as  Hickes  suggests.] 

A  young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  applied  particularly  to 
a  country  girl.    Lassie  is  sometimes  used,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland.  Philips. 
LAS'Sl-TUDE,  7i.  [Fr.  fromL.  lassitudo,  Iromlassus, 
and  this  from  laxus,  laxo,  to  relax.] 

1.  Weakness;  dullness;  heaviness;  weariness; 
languor  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding  from  exhaustion 
of  strength  by  excessive  labor  or  action,  or  other 

2.  Among;./, ysii/imm,  lassitude  is  a  morbidsensa- 
tion  of  languor  which  often  precedes  disease. 

LASS'LORN,  a.    Forsaken  by  his  lass  or  mistress. 
LAS'SO,  n.    [Fr.  laisse;  L.  lassus.] 

A  rope  or  cord  with  a  noose,  used  for  catching  wild 

horses,  &c. 
LAST,  a.t  [Contracted  from  latest;  Sax.  last,  from 

latost ;  G.  letzt ;  D.  laatst,  from  laat,  late.     Q,u.  is 

the  Gr.  \oio-6os  from  the  same  root?   See  Late  and 

Let.] 

1 .  That  comes  after  all  the  others ;  the  latest ;  ap- 
plied to  time ;  as,  the  last  hour  of  the  day ;  the  last 
day  of  the  year. 

2.  That  follows  all  the  others  ;  that  is  behind  all 
the  others  in  place  ;  hindmost ;  as,  this  was  the  last 
man  that  entered  the  church. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  namCB  be  read.  Pope. 

4.  Next  before  tr»  present ;  as,  the  last  week  ;  the 
last  year. 

5.  Utmost ;  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing 
greater. 

Their  last  endeavors  bend, 

To  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

They  are  tuiii-n' i.e  !  .,.  :;I'^  ef  the  last  imwrtmce. 

Robert  Hall. 

6.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Takes  the  last  prize.  Pope. 

^Jlt  last,  at  the  last ;  at  the  end ;  in  the  conclusion. 


To  the  last ;  to  the  end  ;  till  the  conclusion. 

And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 

In  the  phrases,  "you  are  the  last  man  I  should 
consult,"  "this  is  the  last  place  in  which  I  should 
expect  to  find  you,"  the  word  /a.s£  implies  improba- 
bility ;  this  is  the  most  improbable  place,  and  there- 
fore I  should  resort  to  it  last. 
LAST,  adv.  The  last  time  ;  the  time  before  the  pres- 
ent. I  saw  him  last  al  New  York. 
2.  In  conclusion  ;  finally. 

Pleased  with  his  uiei,  iv  r ivnils,  admires, 

Adores ;  and  last  the  thing  adored  desires.  Dryden. 

LAST,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lastan,  hestan.  This  verb  seems  to 
be  from  the  adjective  last,  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is  continued,  drawn  out.    See  Let.] 

1.  To  continue  in  time  ;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  in 
existence.  Our  government  can  not  last  long  unless 
administered  by  honest  men. 

2.  To  continue  unimpaired ;  not  to  decay  or  per- 
ish. Select  for  winter  the  best  apples  to  last.  This 
color  will  last. 

3.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  unconsumed.    The 
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captain  knew  he  had  not  water  on  board  to  last  a 
week. 

LAST,  7t.  [Sax.  hlastc ;  G.  Sw.  D.  and  Dan.  last ; 
Russ.  laste;  Fr.  lest;  Arm.  lastr;  W.  llwyth.  See 
Load.] 

A  load  ;  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure.  [It 
is  generally  estimated  at  4000  lbs.,  but  varies  exceed- 
ingly as  to  different  articles.  McCulloch.]  A  last  of 
codfish,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  ashes,  is  twelve 
barrels  ;  a  last  of  com  is  ten  quarters  or  eighty  bush- 
els ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four  barrels  ;  of  red 
herrings,  twenty  cades  ;  of  hides,  twelve  dozen  ;  of 
leather,  twenty  dickers;  of  pitch  and  tar,  fourteen 
barrels  ;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks  ;  of  flax  or  feathers, 
1700  lbs.  Encyc. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  burden  of 
a  ship.  McCulloch. 

LAST,  7t.  [Sax.  laste,  laste  ;  G.  leisten;  D.  leest ;  Dan. 
lest ;  Sw.  lilst.) 

A  mold  or  form  of  the  human  foot,  made  of  wood, 
on  which  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.  VEstrange. 

LAST'AGE,  71.     [Fr.  lestage.     See  Last,  a  load.] 

1.  A  duty  paid  for  freight  or  transportation.  [JV'or, 
■used  in  the  United  States.] 

2.  Ballast.     [Not  usedt] 

3.  The  lading  of  a  ship.     [JVot  used.] 
LAST'ER-Y,  7i.     A  red  color.     [JVof  in  use.]     Spenser. 
LAST'ING,  pprA  Continuing  in  time;  enduring;  re- 
maining. 

2.  a.  Durable ;  of  long  continuance  ;  that  may 
continue  or  endure  ;  as,  a  lasting  good  or  evil ;  a 
last n i  it  color. 

LAST'ING,  7i.     Endurance. 

2.  A  species  of  smooth  woolen  stuff  used  in 
making  shoes.  Encvc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

LAST'ING-LY,  adv.     Durablv  ;  with  continuance. 

LAST'ING-NESS,  71.  Durability ;  the  quality  or  state 
of  long  continuance.  Sidney. 

LASTLY,  adv.    In  the  last  place. 

2.  In  the  conclusion  ;  at  last ;  finally. 

LaST'-.MEN'TION-ED,  a.     Mentioned  last. 

LATCH,  71.  [Fr.  loquet ;  Arm.  licqed  or  clicqed,  coin- 
ciding with  L.  liirula,  from  ligo,  to  tie,  and  with 
English  lock.  Sax.  Iteccan,  to  catch.  The  G.  klinkr, 
D.  klink,  coincide  with  Fr.  clenche,  which,  it  71  is 
casual,  are  the  Arm.  clicqed,  Eng.  to  clinch.  The 
same  word  in  W.  is  elided,  a  latch,  and  the  It.  laccio, 
a  snare,  L.  luqueus,  from  which  we  have  lace,  may 
belong  to  the^ame  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
root  is,  to  catch,  to  close,  stop,  or  make  fast.] 

A  small  piece  of  iron  or  wood  used  to  fasten  a 
door.  Gay. 

LATCH,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  latch  ;  to  fasten. 

2.  [Fr.  lecher.]     To  smear.     [JVofj  used.]        Shak. 

LATCH'-KeY,  n.  A  key  used  to  raise  the  latch  of  a 
door. 

LATCH'ES,  71.  pi.  Small  lines,  like  loops,  used  in 
connecting  the  head  and  foot  of  a  sail.  Smart. 

LATCH'ET,  71.  [from  latch,  Fr.  lacet.]  The  string 
that  fastens  a  shoe      Mark  i. 

LATE,  a.  [Sax.  Uet,  lat ;  Goth,  lata ;  D.  laat ;  Sw.  lal ; 
Dan.  lad,  idle,  lazy  ;  Goth,  lat.yan,  Sax.  latian,  to  de- 
lay or  retard.  This  word  is  from  the  root  of  let,  the 
sense  of  which  is  to  draw  out,  extend,  or  prolong; 
hence  to  be  slow  or  late.  (See  Let.)  This  adjective 
has  regular  terminations  of  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative degrees,  Inter,  latr.it,  but  it  has  also  latter, 
and  latest  is  often  contracted  into  last.] 

1.  Coining  after  the  usual  time  ;  slow  ;  tardy  ; 
long  delayed  ;  as,  a  late  spring  ;  a  late  summer.  The 
crops  or  harvest  will  be  late. 

2.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close ;  as,  a 
late  hour  of  the  day.  He  began  at  a  late  period  of 
his  life. 

3.  Last,  or  recently  in  any  place,  office,  or  charac- 
ter; as,  the  late  ministry  ;  the  late  administration. 

4.  Existing  not  long  ago,  hut  now  decayed  or  de- 
parted ;  as,  the  late  bishop  of  London. 

5.  Not  long  past  ;  happening  not  long  ago  ;  recent ; 
as,  the  late  rains.    We  have  received  late  intelligence. 

LATE,  adv.  After  the  usual  time,  or  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  after  delay  ;  as,  he  arrived  late. 

2.  After  the  proper  or  usual  season.  This  year 
the  fruits  ripen  late. 

3.  Not  long  ago  ;  lately. 

And  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  die  hue  im| u i.^uie  .1  vetmg.  Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular 
period  ;  as,  to  lie  a-bed  late ;  to  sit  up  late  at  night. 

Of  late,  lately  ;  in  time  not  long  past,  or  near  the 
present.    The  practice  is  of  late  uncommon. 

Too  late  ;  after  the  proper  time  ;  not  in  due  time. 
We  arrived  too  late  to  see  the  procession. 
LAT'ED,  a.     Belated  ;  being  too  late.     [JVot  used.  I 
LA-TEEN',  a.*  [Fr.  latine.]  [Shak. 

A  lateen  sail  is  a  triangular  sail,  extended  by  a 
long  yard,  which  is  slung  about  one  quarter  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  end,  which  is  brought  down  at 
the  tack,  while  the  other  end  is  elevated  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  ;  used  in  xebecs,  polacres,  and 
settees,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mar.  Diet. 
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LAT 

LATE'LY,  adv.  Not  long  ago  ;  recently.  We  called 
on  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  arrived  from  Italy. 

La'TEN-CY,  to.  [See  Latent.]  The  state  of  being 
concealed  ;  abstruseness.  Paleu. 

LATE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tardy,  or  of  com- 
ing after  the  usual  time  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  spring  or 
of  harvest. 

2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any  particular  period  ;  as, 
lateness  of  the  day  or  night ;  lateness  in  the  season  ; 
lateness  in  life. 

3.  The  state  of  being  out  of  time,  or  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  one's  arrival. 

LA 'TENT,  a.  [L.  latent,  lateo;  Gr.  \nBa>,  \av0avw; 
Heb.  »nS,  to  cover,  or  rather  Ch.  no1?,  to  hide  or  be 
hid.    Class  Ld,  No.  1,  11.] 

Hid  ;  concealed  ;  secret ;  not  seen  ;  not  visible  or 
apparent.  We  speak  of  latent  motives ;  latent  rea- 
sons ;  latent  springs  of 


liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  with- 
out altering  its  temperature.  Olmsted. 

LA'TENT-LY,  adv.  Secretly  ;  concealedly ;  invisi- 
bly. 

LAT' MR,  a.  [comp.  deg.  of  late.]  Posterior ;  subse- 
quent. 

LAT'ER-AL,  a.  [Ft.,  from  L.  lateralis,  from  latus,  a 
side,  and  broad,  Gr.  irAarnc  ;  coinciding  with  W. 
USd,  llyd,  breadth,  and  probably  with  Eng.  flat,  W. 
plad  or  llez,  or  both.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  is,  to  extend,  as  in  late,  let.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  side ;  as,  the  lateral  view  of 
an  object. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  side ;  as,  the  lateral 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  lateral  shoots. 

LAT-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  having  distinct 
sides.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

LAT'ER-AL-LV,  ado.     By  the  side  ;  sideways. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  side.  {Holder. 

LAT'ER-AN,  n.  One  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  with 
a  palace  and  other  buildings  annexed  to  it.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  a 
man  who  owned  the  ground  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  this  palace  several  ecclesiastics!  councils,  hence 
called  Lateran  councils,  have  been  held.        P.  Cyc. 

A  LAT'E-RE,  [L.]  A  legate  a  latere,  is  a  pope's 
legate  or  envoy,  so  called  because  sent  from  his  side, 
from  anions  his  favorites  and  counselors.         Parr. 

LAT'ER-£IJ,  a.     Delayed.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

LAT-ER-1-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  latus,  side,  anA  folium, 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  growing  on  the  side  of  a  leaf  at  the 
base  ;  as,  a  latrrifnliuu*  (lower.  Lee.     Marty  a. 

LAT-ER-I"TIOUS,  (lat-er-ish'us,)  a.  [L.  lateritius, 
from  later,  a  brick.] 

Like  bricks  ;  of  the  color  of  bricks.  Med.  Repos. 
Lateritious  sediment  ;  a  sediment  in  urine  resem- 
bling brick  dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fevers, 
and  at  the  terminal  ion  of  goutv  paroxysms.    Parr. 

LAT'EST,  a.  [superl.  deg.  of  late.]  Longest  after 
the  usual  time  ;  tardiest. 

LaTE'WARD,  adv.     Somewhat  late. 

LATH,  n.  [W.  clawd,  a  thin  board,  or  Utah,  a  rod  ; 
Fr.  latte  ;  Sp.  lotas,  pi.  ;  G.  latte  ;  D.  lat.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  board,  or  slip  of  wood,  nailed 
to  the  rafters  of  a  building,  to  support  the  tiles  or 

2.  A  thin,  narrow  slip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  studs, 
to  support  the  plastering. 

LATH,  v.  I.     To  cover  or  line  with  laths.    Mortimer. 

LATH,  to.  [Sax.  leth.  The  signification  of  this  word 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  may  be  from  Sax.  la- 
thian,  to  call  together,  and  signify,  primarily,  a  meet- 
ing or  assembly.     See  Wapentake.] 

In  some  parts  of  England,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county.  Spenser,  SpHinan,  and  III  tckstone  do  not 
agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  lath  ;  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  lath,  in  some 
counties,  answered  to  the  trithing,  or  third  part  of  a 
county  in  others.  Wilkins. 

LATHE,  to.  [Qu.  lath,  supra,  or  W.  lathru,  to  make 
smooth.] 

A  machine  by  which  instruments  of  wood,  ivory, 
metals,  and  other  materials,  are  turned  and  cut  into 
a  smooth,  round  form. 

LATH'^D,  (latht,)  pp.    Covered  or  lined  with  laths. 

LATH'ER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  latlirian,  to  lather,  to  anoint. 
Qu.  W.  llathru,  to  make  smooth,  or  llithraw,  to 
glide ;  llithrig,  slippery,  or  llyth,  sort  ;  llyiu,  to 
spread.] 

To  form  a  foam  with  water  and  soap ;  to  become 
froth,  or  frothy  matter. 

LATH'ER,  v.  t.  To  spread  over  with  the  foam  of 
soap. 

LATH'ER,  to.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. 

2.  Foam  or  froth  from  profuse  sweat,  as  of  a 
horse. 

LATH'ER-SD,  pp.  Spread  over  with  the  foam  of 
soap. 

LAT H'ER-ING,  ppr.  Spreading  over  with  the  foam 
of  soap. 

LATH'Y,  a.    Thin  as  a  lath  ;  long  and  slender. 

Chalmers. 


LAT 

LA-TIB'U-LIZE,  v.  i.     [L.  latibulum,  a  hiding-place.] 
To  retire  into  a  den,  burrow,  or  cavity,  and  lie 
dormant  in  winter ;  to  retreat  and  lie  hid. 

The  tortoise  latibulizes  in  October.  Sham's  Zoal. 

LAT'I-CLAVE,  to.    [L.  laticlavium ;  latus,  broad,  and 
clavus,  a  stud.] 

A  distinctive  badge  worn  by  Roman  senators.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  set  with  knobs  or  studs. 

LAT-I-€OS'TATE,  a.      [latus   and    costa.]     Broad- 
ribbed. 


LAT-I-Fo'LI-OUS,   a.    [latus  and  folium.]      Broad- 
leaved. 

LAT'IN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Latins,  a  people   of 
Latium,  in  Italy  ;  Roman  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

Latin  church ;  the  Western  church  ;  the  Christian 
church  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
where  the  Latin  language  was  introduced,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church.         Enajc. 

LAT'IN,  n.     The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
An  exercise  in  schools,  consisting  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Latin.  Ascham. 

LAT'IN-ISM,  71.    A  Latin  idiom ;  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Latins.  Addison. 

LAT'IN-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 

LA-TIN'I-TY,  n.    Purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom ; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

LAT'IN-lZE,  v.  t.    To  give  to  foreign  words  Latin 
terminations  and  make  them  Latin. 

R.  0.  Cambridge. 

LAT'IN-IZE,  v.  i.    To  use   words  or  phrases   bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  Dryden. 

LAT'IN-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  into  Latin  ;  borrowed 
from  the  Latin. 

LAT'IN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Giving  to  foreign  words  Latin 

LAT'IN-LY,   adv.    So  as  to  understand  and   write 

Latin.     [Obs.]  Hcylin. 

LAT-I-ROS'TROUS,  a.     [L.  latus,  broad,  and  rostrum, 
beak.] 
Having  a  broad  beak,  as  a  bird.  Brown. 

LAT'ISH,  a.     [from  late.]    Somewhat  late. 
LAT'I-TAN-CY,  to.     [L.  latitans,  Unto,  to  lie  hid,  from 
lateo.     See  Latent.] 
The  state  of  lying  concealed ;  the  state  of  lurking. 
Brown. 
LAT'I-TANT,  a.    Lurking ;  lying  hid  ;  concealed. 
Boyle. 
[These  words  are  rarely  used.    See  Latent.] 
LATH-TAT,  n.     [L.,  he  lurks.]     A  writ  by  which  a 
person  is  summoned  iuto  the  King's  Bench  to  answer, 
as  supposing  he  lies  concealed.  Blackstone. 

LAT-I  TA'TION,  n.     A  lying  in  concealment. 
LAT'I-TUDE,   7t.       [Fr.,  from    L.   latitudo,   breadth  ; 
latus,  broad  ;  W.  llyd,  breadth.] 

1.  Breadth;  width;  extent  from  side  to  side. 

Wotton. 

2.  Room  ;  space.  Locke. 
[In  the  foregoing  senses,  little  used.] 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic. 

4.  In  geography,  the  distance  of  any  place  on  the 
globe,  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Boston  is  situ- 
ated in  the  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

5.  Extent  of  meaning  or  construction  ;  indefinite 
acceptation.  The  words  will  not  bear  this  latitude 
of 


described,  bat  a 
7.  Extent. 

1  pretend  not  in  (n-ai  o!"  th<'m  in  lie  ir  lull  inn'.wle.  .!  n,  ':c. 

LAT-I-TC'DTN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  latitude  ;  In  the 
direction  of  latitude.  Gregory. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A'RI-AN,  a.     [Fr.  latitudinaire.] 

Not  restrained;  not  confined  by  precise  limits; 
thinking  or  acting  zt  large;  lax  in  religious  princi- 
ples or  views ;  as,  latitudinarian  opinions  or  doc- 
trines. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  moderate 
in  his  notions,  or  not  restrained  by  precise  settled 
limits  in  opinion ;  one  who  indulges  freedom  in 
thinking. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England,  formerly,  one  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  the  divine  right  or  origin  of  episco- 
pacy, though  he  admitted  its  expediency. 

3.  In  ihrolugn,  one  who  departs  in  opinion  from  the 
strict  principles  of  orthodoxy  ;  or  one  who  indulges 
an  undue  latitude  of  thinking  and  interpretation. 

LAT-I-TU-D1N-A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  Undue  freedom 
or  laxness  of  opinion,  particularly  in  theology. 

Ch.  Obs. 
2.  Indifference  to  religion.  W.  Jones. 

LAT-I-Tu'DIN-OUS,   a.      Having  latitude,  or  large 
LA'TRANT,  a.     [L.  latro,  to  bark.]  [extent. 

Barking.  Tickell. 

LA'TRATE,  v.  i.    To  bark  as  a  dog.     [Not  used.] 
LA-TRA'TION,  n.     A  barking.     [Not  used.] 


LAD 

LA-TRI'A,  to.     [L  ,  from  Gr.  Xarpeia.] 

The  highest  kind  of  worship,  or  that  paid  to  God  ; 
distinguislred  by  the  Roman  Catholics  from  dulia,  or 
the  inferior  worship  paid  to  saints.  Encyc. 

LAT'RO-HITE,  it.  [from  Latrobe.]  A  mineral  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  of  a  pink  or  rose-red.  eolor,  allied 
to  the  feldspars,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  and  some  manganese.  Dana. 

LAT'RO-CIN-Y,  n.     [L.  /otrociniaTB.] 
Theft ;  larceny.     [JVot  in  use.] 

LAT'TEN,  n.  [Fr.  leton  or  laiton;  D.  latoen ;  Arm. 
laton.] 

1.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  fine  kind  of  brass  used  for 
crosses,  candlesticks,  &c.  Francis. 

2.  Sheet  tin  ;  iron  plate  covered  with  tin. 
LAT'TEN-BRASS,  n.     Plates  of  milled  brass  reduced 

to  different  thicknesses,  according  to  the  uses  they 
a-e  intended  for ;  sometimes  called  Latten.    Encyc. 
LAT'TER,  a.     [An  irregular  comparative  of  late.] 

1.  Coining  or  happening  after  something  else ;  op- 
posed to  Former  ;  as  the  former  and  latter  rain  ; 
former  or  latter  harvest. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 


d  in  what 

sense  die  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 

3.  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past ;  as,  in  these  latter 
ages. 
LAT'TER-LY,  adv.    Of  late;  in  time  not  long  past ; 

lately.  Richardson. 

LAT'TER-MATH,   n.        The    latter    mowing  ;    that 
which  is  mowed  after  a  former  mowing  ;  the  after- 
math. 
LAT'TrCE.  (lat'tis,) )  n.    [Fr.   lattis,  a   covering  of 
LAT'TICE-WORK,  \       laths,  from  latte,  a  lath;  W. 
clcdrwy,  from   clcdyr,  a  hoard,  shingle,  or  rail.] 

Any  work  of  wood  or  iron,  made  by  crossing  laths, 
rods,  or  bars,  and  forming  open  squares  like  net- 
work ;  as,  the  lattice  of  a  window. 
LAT'TICE,  n.*  A  window  of  lattice-work. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looted  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through' 
die  lattice.  — Judges  v. 

LAT'TICE,  a.  Consisting  of  cross  pieces  ;  as,  lattUe- 
work. 

2.  Furnished  with  lattice-work  ;  as,  a  lattice  win- 
dow. 

LAT'TICE,  v.  t.    To  form  with  cross  bars,  and  open 
work. 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice. 

LAT'TIC-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Furnished  with  a  lattice. 

LA'TUS  RECTUM,  n.  [L.]  In  conic  sections,  the 
same  as  Parameter.  Brande. 

LAUD,  n.  [L.  laus,  laudis  ;  W.  clod;  Ir.  cloth;  allied 
to  Gr.  /cAei'.i,  kXcoc.  This  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Eng.  load,  G.  laut,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain, 
to  utter  sound,  to  cry  out.     See  Loud.] 

1.  Praise  ;  commendation  ;  an  extolling  in  words  ; 
honorable  mention.     [Little  used.]  Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in 
praise.  Bacon. 

3.  Music  or  singing  in  honor  of  any  one. 

4.  Lauds,  in  the" Roman  Gulmlic  church,  the  prayers 
formerly  used  at  daybreak,  between  those  of  matins 
and  prime.  Brande. 

LAUD,  v.  t.     [L.  laudo.] 

To  praise  in  words  alone,  or  with  words  and  sing- 
ing ;  to  celebrate.  Bentlaj. 
LAUD'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  laudabilis.] 

1.  Praiseworthy;  commendable;  as,  laudable  mo- 
tives ;  laudable  actions. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious  ;  as,  laudable  juices  of  the 
body.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Healthy  ;  well  digested  ;  as,  laudable  pus. 
LAUD'A-BLE-NESS,  to.     The  quality  of  deserving 

praise  ;  praisevvorthiness ;  as,  the  laudabteness  of  de- 
signs, purposes,  motives,  or  actions. 

[Laudability,  in  a  like  sense,  has  been  used,  but 
rarely.] 

LAUD'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 

LAUD'A-NUM,  n.  [A  contraction  of  laudandum,  from 
L.  laudo,  to  praise.] 

Opium  prepared  in  spirit  or  wine  ;  tincture  of 
opium.  Coxe. 

LAUD-A'TION,  n.    Praise  ;  commendation. 

LAUD'A-TIVE,  n.     [L.  laudativus.] 

A  panegyric  ;  a  eulogy.     [Little  used.]        Bacon. 

LAUD'A-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  praise  ;  tending  to 
praise. 

LAUD'A-TO-RY, 


LAUGH,  fluff,)  ».  i.  [Sax.  hlihan;  Goth,  hlahyan  ;  G. 
lachen;  D.  lachgen;  Sw.  le;  Dan.  leer;  Heb.  and  Ch. 
J"1?,  laag.     Class  Lg,  No.  17.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  and  exhibit  the  features 
which  are  characteristic  of  mirth  in  the  human 
species.  Violent  laughter  is  accompanied  with  the 
shaking  of  the  sides,  and  all  laughter  expels  breath 
from  the  lungs.  Bacon. 

2.  In  poetry,  to  be  gay;  to  appear  gay,  cheerful, 
pleasant,  lively,  or  brilliant. 

Then  laughs  dv<  cliiMisli  yeir  with  flowerets  crowned.   Dry&an. 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl,  the  laughing  wine.  Po]>e. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


» See  Pictorial  Must  rati 
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LAU 

To  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  some  degree 
of  contempt. 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

LAUGH,  77.  t.  To  ridicule  or  deride ;  with  out;  as,  to 
laugh  one  out  of  a  plan. 

to  laugh  to  scorn;  to  deride  ;  to  treat  with  mock- 
ery, contempt,  and  scorn.    Neh.  ii. 
LAUGH,  (1'aff,)  n.    An  expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to 
the  human  species. 

But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  anarch  around. 

And  by  that  laugh  tin;  willing  fair  is  found.  Pope. 

LAUGH'A-BLE,  (Iaff'a-bl,)o.t  That  may  justly  excite 
laughter  ;  as,  a  laughable  storv  ;  a  laughable  scene. 

LAUGH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
laughable. 

LAUGH' A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  laughter. 

LAUGH'-AND-LAY-DOWN',  n.    A  game  at  cards. 
Skelton. 

LAUGH'M),  (laft,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Laugh. 

LAUGH'ER,  (Iaff'er,)  n.  One  who  laughs  or  is  fond 
of  merriment. 

The  laughers  are  a  majority.  Pope. 

LAUGH'ING,  (laff'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Expressing  mirth 
in  a  particular  manner. 

LAUGH'ING,  (faffing,)  n.     Laughter. 

LAUGH'ING-LY,  (laff'ing-ly,)  adv.  In  a  merry  way; 
with  laughter. 

LAUGH'ING-GAS,  n.  Nitrous  oxyd,  or  protoxyd  of 
nitrogen ;  so  called  from  the  exhilaration  and  laugh- 
ter which  it  ordinarily  produces  when  inhaled. 

Brands. 

LAUGH'ING-STOCK,  71.  An  object  of  ridicule ;  a 
butt  of  sport.  Spenser.     Shak. 

LAUGH'TER,   (laff'ter,)  n.    Convulsive  merriment ; 

an  expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to  man,  consisting  in 

a  peculiar  noise  and  configuration  of  features,  with  a 

shaking  of  the  sides,  and  expulsion  of  breath. 

I  said  of  laughter,  II  is  mad.  —  Eccles.  ii. 

LAUGH'TER-LESS,  a.    Without  laughing. 

LAUGH'-WOR-THY,  a.    Deserving  to  be  laughed  at. 
B.  Jonson. 

LAU'MON-ITE,  71.  Efflorescent  zeolite  ;  so  called 
'from  Laumont,  its  discoverer.  It  is  found  in  lami- 
nated masses,  in  groups  of  prismatic  crystals  or  pris- 
matic distinct  concretions.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
disintegrates.  Cleaveland. 

LAUNCE,  n.    Balance.     [Obs.] 

That  Fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

LAUNCH,  7;.  t.  To  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the 
land  into  the  water ;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

LAUNCH,  v.  i.  To  go  forth,  as  a  ship  into  the  water; 
as,  to  launch  into  the  wide  world.     Hence, 

2.  To  expatiate  in  language ;  as,  to  launch  into  a 
wide  lii'hi  of  discussion. 

LAUNCH,  n.  The  sliding  or  movement  of  a  ship  from 
the  land  into  the  water,  on  ways  prepared  for  the 


2.  A  kind  of  boat,  longer,  lower,  and  more  flat- 
bottomed  than  a  long-boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAUNCHED,  (lancht,)  pp.  Moved  into  the  water ; 
expatiated  on. 

LAUNCH'ING,  ppr.    Moving  into  the  water;  expa- 

LAUND,  7i.    A  lawn.     [JVot  used.']  '  Chaucer. 

LAUN'DER,  (lan'der,)  n.     [from  L.  lavo,  to  wash.] 
A  washerwoman  ;  also,  a  long  and  hollow  trough, 
used  by  miners  to  receive  the  powdered  ore  from  the 
box  where  it  is  beaten.  Encyc. 

LAUN'DER,  (lan'der,)  tj.  U     To  wash  ;  to  wet.  Shak. 

LAUN'DER-ER,  (lan'der-er,)  n.  A  man  who  follows 
the  business  of  washing  clothes.  Butler. 

LAUN'DRESS,  (lan'dress,)  n.  [Fr.  lavandiere ;  Sp. 
lavandera ;  It.  lavandaia  ;  from  L.  lavo,  Sp.  lavar,  to 
wash.] 

A  washerwoman  ;  a  female  whose  employment 
is  to  wash  clothes. 

LAUN'DRESS,  (lan'dress,)  v.i.  [Supra.]  To  prac- 
tice washing.  Blount. 

LAUN'DRY,  (lan'dry,)  n.     [Sp.  lavadero.] 

1.  A  washing.  Bacon. 

2.  The  place  or  room  where  clothes  are  washed. 
LAU'RE-ATE,  a.     [L.  lanrcalus,  from  laurea,  a  lau- 
rel.] 

Decked  or  invested  with  laurel;  as,  laureate  hearse. 
Milton. 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  Pope. 

Poet  laureate ;  in  Great  Britain,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  whose  business  is  to  compose  an 
ode  annually  for  the  king's  birthday,  and  for  the  new 
year.  It  is  said  this  title  was  first  given  him  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  Encyc 

LAU'RE-aTE,  v.  t  To  honor  with  a  degree  in  the 
university,  and  a  present  of  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

Warton. 
LAU'RE-A-TED,  pp.    Honored  with  a  degree  and  a 

laurel  wreath. 
LAU'RE-ATE-SHIP,  71.    Office  of  a  laureate. 
LAU'RE-A-TING,  ppr.    Honoring  with  a  degree  and 

a  laurel  wreath. 
LAU-RE-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  conferring  a  degree 
in  the  university,  together  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ; 


LAV 

an  honor  bestowed  on  those  who  excelled  in  writing 
verse.  This  was  an  ancient  practice  at  Oxford,  from 
which  probably  originated  the  denomination  of  poet 
laureate.  Warton, 

LAU'REL,  n.  [L.  laurus  ;  It.  lauro  ;  Fr.  laurier ;  S, 
laurel ;  Port,  laureiro ;  W.  llorwyi,  llorwyien,  laurel- 
wood,  from  the  root  of  llawr,  a  floor,  llor,  that 
spreads ;  Dan.  laur-bmr-tree ;  G.  lorbeer,  the  laurel 
or  bayberry.  Laar  coincides  in  elements  with  flow- 
er, floreo.] 

The  English  of  Laurus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  sev- 
eral species.  The  laurel  was  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
and  used  in  making  garlands  or  wreaths  for  vic- 
tors, &c.  Encyc. 

LAU'REL-£D,  a.  Crowned  or  decorated  with  laurel, 
or  with  a  laurel  wreath  ;  laureate. 

LAU'RES-TINE,  77.     [L.  laurustinus.] 

A  plant,  the  Viburnum  Tinus,  an  evergreen  shrub 
or  tree,  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

LAU-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  laurus  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  or  bringing  laurel. 

LAU'RIN,  71.  A  fatty,  acrid  matter  contained  in  the 
berries  of  the  laurel.  Brande. 

LjfUS  DE'0,[U]     Praise  to  God. 

LAUS'KRAUT,  n.     [G.  Uusekraut,  louse-plant.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium. 

LAU'TU,  77.    A  band  of  cotton,  twisted  and  worn  on 
the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 
J.  Barlow. 

LA'VA,  77.  [Probably  from  flowing,  and  from  the  root 
of  L.  fi.no,  or  lavo  ;  It.  laua,  a  stream,  now  too.] 

1.  A  mass  or  stream  of  melted  minerals  or  stony 
matter  which  bursts  or  is  thrown  from  the  mouth  or 
sides  of  a  volcano,  and  is  sometimes  ejected  in  such 
quantities  as  to  overwhelm  cities.  Catania,  at  the 
foot  of  Etna,  has  often  been  destroyed  by  it,  and,  in 
1783,  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  Iceland  was  overspread 
by  an  irruption  of  lava  from  Mount  Hecla. 

2.  The  same  matter  when  cool  and  hardened. 
LA'VA-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  lava. 
LA-VA'TION,  77.     [L.  lavatio,  from  lavo.] 

A  washing  or  cleansing.  Hakewill. 

LAV'A-TO-RY,  n.    [See  Lave.]     A  place  for  wash- 

2.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

3.  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  washing. 

LAVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  laver ;  Sp.  lavar ;  It.  lavare ;  L.  lavo ; 
Gr.  Xowo  ;  Sans,  allava;  probably  contracted  from  la- 
go  or  laugo.] 

To  wash  ;  to  bathe  ;  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or 
rhetoric.  Milton,     Drtjden. 

LaVE,  77.     [Sax.  Ixfan,  to  leave.] 

The  remainder  ;  others.     [Scottish.] 
LaVE,  v.  1.    To  bathe  ;  to  wash  one's  self.       Pope. 
LAVE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  lever.] 

To  throw  up  or  out ;  to  lade  out.     [JVot  777  77.se] 
B.  Jonson. 
LAV'^Dj  pp.    Bathed ;  washed. 
LaVE'-eAR-ED,    a.     Having  large,  pendent  ears. 

[M,t  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

LA-VEER',  v.  t,     [Fr.  louvoyer,  or  louvier ;  D.  lavce- 

In  seamen's  language,  to  tack ;  to  sail  back  and 
forth.  Drydcn. 

[I  believe  this  word  is  not  in  common  use.] 
LaVE'MENT,  77,     [Fr.]     A  washing  or  bathing. 

2.  A  clyster. 
LAV'EN-DER,  77.     [L.  lavandula.] 
An  aromatic  plant,  Lavandula. 
LAVEN-DER-WA'TER,  71.    A  liquor  composed  of 
spirits  of  wine,  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  am- 
bergris. 
La'VER,  71.     [Fr.  lavoir,  from  laver,  to  lave.] 

A  vessel  for  washing;  a  large  basin  ;  in   Scripture 
history,  a  basin  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tab- 
ernacle, where  the  officiating  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  entrails  of  victims.  Encyc. 
LA'VER,  77.     The  fronds  or  leaves  of  certain  marine 

plants,  potted  in  order  to  be  eaten.  Smart, 

LAV'ER-OCK,  77.     The  lark.    [Scottish.]  [See  Lark.] 

LAVING,  ppr.     Washing;  batl, ing. 

LAVISH,  a.t  [I  know  nut  from  what  source  we  have 

received  this  word.    It  coincides  in  elements  with 

L.  liber,  free,  liberal.  imC  L.  lavo,  to  wash.] 

1.  Prodigal;  expensing  or  bestn-ring  with  profu- 
sion; profuse.  He  wm  lavish  of  expense;  lavish  of 
praise  ;  lavish  of  erica.™  iums  ;  lavish  of  censure  ;  lav- 
ish of  blood  and  treasure. 

2.  Wasteful ;  expending  without  necessity  ;  liberal 
to  a  fault.  Drydcn. 

3.  Wild ;  unrestrained. 

Curbing  hi*  lavish  spirit.  Shak. 

LAVISH,  77.  t.  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profusion  ; 
as,  to  lavish  praise  or  encomiums. 

2.  To  waste ;  to  expend  without  necessity  or  use  ; 
to  squander ;  as,  to  lavish  money  on  vices  and  amuse- 

LAVISH-.ED,  (lav'isht,)  pp.     Expended   profusely; 

asted. 
LAVISH-ER,  71.    A  prodigal ;  a  profuse  person. 
LAVISHING,  ppr.    Expending  or  laying  out  with 
profusion ;  wasting. 
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LAVISH-LY,  adv.  With  profuse  expense  ;  prodigal- 
ly ;  wastefully.  Dryden.     Pope. 

LAVISH-MENT,  71.  Prodigality  Drofuse  expendi- 
ture. 

LAVISH-NESS,  71.     Profusion  ;  prodigality.    Spenser. 

LA-VOL'TA,  i  "•     ["•  U  volta> the  turn-] 

An  old  dance  in  which  was  much  turning  and  ca- 
pering. Shak. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Davies  :  — 
A  lofty  Jumping  or  a  leaping  round, 

And  whirl  tli'in.s  .|vr-s  v.  ifli  slricl  i'iiiI'Tmo  mrnts  round, 
And  still  th-  ir  fiii  an  anapi'it  do  sound. 

LAW,  77.  t  [Sax.  laga,  lage,  lag,  or  lah;  Sw.  lag  ;  Dan. 
(ov  :  It.  legge  ;  Sp.  ley  :  Fr.  loi ;  L.  lex  ;  from  the  root 
of  lay,  SaiJiv.M,  Colli.  I<t<njan.  (See  Lay.)  A  law 
is  that  which  is  laid,  set,  or  fixed,  like  statute,  consti- 


ruf,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a 
its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  actions,  particularly 
their  social  actions.  Laws  are  imperative  or  manda- 
tory, commanding  what  shall  be  done  ;  prohibitory, 
restraining  from  what  is  to  be  forborne  ;  or  permis- 
sive, declaring  what  may  be  done  without  incurring 
a  penalty.  The  laws  which  enjoin  the  duties  of  pi- 
ety and  morality  are  prescribed  by  God  and  found  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.  Burke. 

t2.  Municipal  law,  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state,  command- 
ing what  its  subjects  are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what 
they  are  to  forbear ;  a  statute. 

Municipal  or  civil  laws  are  established  by  the  de- 
crees, edicts,  or  ordinances  of  absolute  princes,  as 
emperors  and  kings,  or  by  the  formal  acts  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  free  states.  Law,  therefore,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  Decree,  Edict,  or  Ordinance. 

3.  Law  of  nature,  is  a  rule  of  conduct  arising  out 
of  the  natural  relations  of  human  beings,  established 
by  the  Creator,  and  existing  prior  to  any  positive  pre- 
cept. Thus  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  one  man  should 
not  injure  another,  and  murder  and  fraud  would  be 
crimes,  independent  of  any  prohibition  from  a  su- 
preme power. 

4.  Laws  of  animal  nature  ;  the  inherent  principles 
by  which  the  economy  and  functions  of  animal  bod- 
ies are  performed,  such  as  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  digestion,  nutrition,  various  secre- 
tions, &c. 

5.  Laws  of  vegetation  ;  the  principles  by  which 
plants  are  produced,  and  their  growth  carried  on  till 
they  arrive  to  perfection. 

6.  Physical  laws,  or  laws  of  nature;  the  invariable 
tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of  matter 
to  a  particular  form  with  definite  properties,  and  the 
determination  of  a  body  to  certain  motions,  changes, 
and  relations,  which  uniformly  take  place  in  the 
same  circumstances,  is  called  a  physical  law.  These 
tendencies  or  determinations,  whether  called  laws 
or  affections  of  matter,  have  been  established  by  the 
Creator,  and  are,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, denominated,  111  Scripture,  cnUiiuitces  of  Heaven. 

7.  Lams  of  nations  ;  the  rules  that  regulate  the  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  nations  or  states.  These  rules 
depend  on  natural  law,  or  the  principles  of  justice 
which  spring  from  the  social  state  ;  01  they  are  found- 
ed on  customs,  compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and 
agreements,  between  independent 


8.  Moral  law  ;  a  law  which  proscribes  to  men  their 
religious  and  social  duties,  in  other  words,  their  du- 
ties to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  moral  law  is 
summarily  contained  in  the  decalogue,  or  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.     Ex.  xx. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  law  ;  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  for 
the  government  of  a  church. 

10.  Canon  law ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  Roman 
law. 

11.  Written  or  statute  law  ;  a  law  or  rule  of  action 
prescribed  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  power,  and 
promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing;  a  written  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  edict,  or  decree. 

12.  Unwritten  or  common  law ;  a  rule  of  action 
which  derives  its  authority  from  long  usage  orestab 
lished  custom,  which  has  been  immemoriaily  received 
and  recognized  by  judicial  tribunals.  As  this  law 
can  be  traced  to  no  positive  statutes,  its  rules  or  prin 
•ciples  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  records  of  courts, 
and  in  the  reports  of  judicial  decisions. 

13.  By-law ;  a  law  of  a  city,  town,  or  private  coi 
poration.     [See  By.] 

14.  Mosaic  law ;  the  institutions  of  Moses,  or  the 
code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  distinguished 
from  the  gospel. 

15.  Ceremonial  law ;  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which 
prescribe  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
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served  by  the  Jews,  as  distinct  from  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  are  of  perpetual  obligation. 

16.  A  rule  of  direction  ;  a  directory ;  as  reason  and 
natural  conscience. 

17.  That  which  governs  or  has  a  tendency  to  rule ; 
that  which  has  the  power  of  controlling. 

But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  rne  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  my  members.  —  Rom.  vii. 

18.  The  word  of  God  ;  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  God,  or  his  revealed  will. 

But  his  dplight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night.  —  Ps.  i. 

19.  The  Old  Testament. 

Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  ?  —  John  x. 

20.  The  institutions  of  Moses,  as  distinct  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

21.  A  rule  or  axiom  of  science  or  art ;  settled  prin- 
ciple ;  as,  the  laws  of  versification  or  poetry. 

22.  Law  martial,  or  martial  law;  the  rules  ordained 
for  the  government  of  an  army  or  military  force. 

23.  Marine  laws ;  rules  for  the  regulation  of  navi- 
gation and  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 

24.  Commercial  law,  law-merchant;  the  system  of 
rules  by  which  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  are 
regulated  between  merchants. 

25.  Judicial  process;  prosecution  of  right  in  courts 
of  law. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law  of  every 
body.  Spectator. 

Hence  the  phrase  to  go  to  law,  to  prosecute;  to 
seek  redress  in  a  legal  tribunal. 

26.  Jurisprudence  ;  as  in  the  title  doctor  of  laws. 

27.  In  general,  law  is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  rational  beings  or  moral 
agents,  to  which  rule  they  are  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience, in  default  of  which  they  are  exposed  to  pun- 
ishment ;  or  law  is  a  certain  inherent,  instinctive 
propension  of  irrational  animals  to  particular  actions; 
or  an  invariable  determination  or  tendency  of  inani- 
mate bodies  to  certain  motions,  combinations,  and 
forms. 

Law  is  not  a  series  of  actions,  but  the  cause  or 
principle  from  which  they  proceed,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  evidence. 

Civil  law,  Criminal  law.     See   Civil  and  Crtm- 
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Law  language  ;  the  language  used  in  legal  writings 
and  forms,  particularly  the  Norman  dialect  or  Old 
French,  which  was  used  in  judicial  proceedings  from 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  36th  year 
of  Edward  III. 

Wager  of  law;  a  species  of  trial  formerly  used  in 
England,  in  which  the  defendant  gave  security  that 
he  would,  on  a  certain  day,  make  his  law ;  that  is, 
he  would  make  oath  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  would  produce  eleven  of  his  neighbors 
as  compurgators,  who  should  swear  that  they  be- 
lieved in  their  consciences  that  he  had  sworn  the 
truth.  Blackstone. 

LAW-BREaK-ER,  n.    One  who  violates  the  law. 
Milton. 

LAW-DAY,  n.    A  day  of  open  court.  Shak. 

'  2.  A  leet  or  sheriff's  court. 

LAWFUL,  a.  Agreeable  to  law;  conformable  to 
'law ;  allowed  by  law  ;  legitimate.  That  is  deemed 
lawful  which  no  law  forbids,  but  many  things  are 
lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

2.  Constituted  by  law  ;  rightful ;  as,  the  lawful 
owner  of  lands. 

LA  WFUL-LY,  adv.  Legally ;  in  accordance  with 
law  ;  without  violating  law.  We  may  lawfully  do 
what  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

LAWFUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conform- 
able to  law  ;  legality.  The  lawfulness  of  an  action 
does  not  always  prove  its  propriety  or  expedience. 

LAWGIV-ER,  n,  [law  and  give.]  One  who  makes 
or  e-nacts  a  law  ;  a  legislator.  Swift. 

LAW'GIV-ING,  a.  Making  or  enacting  laws  ;  legis- 
lative, miller. 

LAW'ING,  n.  Expeditation  ;  the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  claws  and  balls  of  the  fore  feet  of  mastiffs,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  after  deer.         Blackstone. 

LAWLESS,  a.  Not  subject  to  law  ;  unrestrained  by 
law  ;  as,  a  lawless  tyrant ;  lawless  men. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal  ;  unauthorized ;  as,  a 
lawless  claim. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course.  Shale. 

3.  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  un- 
controlled. 

He,  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void.  Pope. 

LAWLESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

LAWLESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unrestrained  by  law  ;  disorder.  Spenser. 

LAW-LORE,  n.    Ancient  law  learning.    Jejferson. 

LAW-MAK'ER,  n.  One  who  enacts  or  ordains 
laws;  a  legislator;  a  lawgiver.  Law-makers  should 
not  be  law-breakers.  Adage. 
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LAW-MAK'ING,  a.    Enacting  laws. 

LA W'-MON"GER,  n.  A  low  dealer  in  law ;  a  petti- 
fogger. Milton. 

LAWN,  n.  [W.  llan,  an  open,  clear  place.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  land,  with  an  appropriate  significa- 
tion, and  coincides  with  plain,  planus,  Ir.  cluain,  Sp. 
llano.] 

An  open  space  between  woods ;  a  space  of  ground 
covered  with  grass,  generally  in  front  of  or  around 
a  house  or  mansion. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herbs,  were  interspersed.  MUton. 

LAWN,  n.     [Fr.  linon,  from  lin,  flax,  L.  linwm.] 

A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  cambric.    Its  use  in  the 
sleeves  of  bishops  explains  the  following  line :  — 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pops. 

LAWN,  a.    Made  of  lawn. 

LAWN'Y,  a.    Level,  as  a  plain ;  like  a  lawn. 
""  2.  Made  of  lawn.  Bp.  Hall. 

LAWSUIT,  n.  [See  Suit.]  A  suit  in  law  for  the 
recovery  of  a  supposed  right ;  a  process  in  law  insti- 
tuted bv  a  party  to  compel  another  to  do  him  justice. 

LAWYER,  n.  [That  is,  lawer,  contracted  from  law- 
wer,  law-man.] 

One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of  law  ; 
one  whose  profession  is  to  institute  suits  in  courts  of 
law,  and  to  prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients. 
This  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  attorneys, 
counselors,  solicitors,  barristers,  sergeants,  and  ad- 
vocates. 

LAWYER-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  real  lawyer. 

LAWYER-LY,  a.     Judicial.  Milton. 

LAX,  a.  [L.  laxus;  Sp.  laso ;  It.  lasso ;  Fr.  lache,  for 
lasche.] 

1.  Loose  ;  flabby  ;  soft ;  not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ; 
as,  lax  flesh  ;  a  lax  fiber. 

2.  Slack  ;  not  tight  or  tense;  as,  a  lax  cord. 

3.  Not  firmly  united  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  as,  gravel 
and  the  like  laxer  matter.  Woodward. 

4.  Not  rigidly  exact ;  as,  a  lax  moral  discourse. 

5.  Not  strict ;  as,  lax  morals.  [Balcer. 

6.  Loose  in  the  intestines,  and  having  too  frequent 
discharges. 

LAX,  n.    A  looseness;  diarrhea. 

2.  A  species  of  fish  or  salmon.     [Sax.  lax.]    [JVot 

LAX-A'TION,  7i.    [L.  laxatio.] 

The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening ;  or  the  state  of 
being  loose  or  slackened. 

LAX'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  laxatif,  from  L.  laxo.] 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  loosening  or  open- 
ing the  intestines,  and  relieving  from  constipation. 

LAX'A-TIVE,  7i.  A  medicine  that  relaxes  the  intes- 
tines, and  relieves  from  costiveness  ;  a  gentle  purga- 
tive. Coxe. 

LAX'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  relaxing. 

LAX'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  laxitas.] 

1.  Looseness  ;  slackness  ;  the  opposite  of  Tense- 
ness or  TENSION. 

2.  Looseness  of  texture.  Bentley. 

3.  Want  of  exactness  or  precision  ;  as,  laxity  of  ex- 
pression. 

4.  Looseness ;  defect  of  exactness ;  as,  laxity  of 
morals. 

5.  Looseness,  as  of  the  intestines  ;  the  opposite  of 
Costiveness. 

6.  Openness ;  not  closeness. 

LAX'LY,  adv.    Loosely  ;  withont  exactness.    Sees. 
LAX'NESS,  71.    Looseness  ;  softness  ;  flabbiness  ;  as, 
the  laxness  of  flesh  or  of  muscles. 

2.  Laxity  ;  the  opposite  of  Tension. 

3.  Looseness,  as  of  nwrals  or  discipline. 

4.  Looseness,  as  of  the  intestines. 

5.  Slackness,  as  of  a  cord. 

LaY,  pret.  of  Lie.  The  estate  lay  in  the  county  of 
Hartford. 

When   Ahab  heard  these  words,  he  rent  his  clothes, 
Backcloth  upon  his  head,  and  fasted  and  I 


,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Laid.  [Sax.  lecgan,  legan 
leggen ;  G.  legen  ;  Sw.  Idgga ;  Dan.  legger ;  Russ 
loju;  L.  loco,  whence  locus,  W.  lie,  place,  Eng.  ley  o) 


lea ;  W.  lleau,  to  lay.     Hence  Fr.  lieu,  Arm.  lech. 
place  ;  Ir.  legadh,  Arm.  lacqaat,  to  lay.     The  primary 
sense  is,  to  send  or  throw  ;  hence  this  word  is  the  L. 
lego,  legare,  differently  applied  ;  Gr.  Xeyopat,  to  lie 

down  ;  Eth.  IlAn  laka,  to  send,  whence  lackey. 
Class  Lg,  No.  1,  21.  It  coincides  with  lodge  and 
with  lie.] 

1.  Literally,  ta  throw  down  ;  hence,  to  put  or  place  ; 
applied  to  things  broad  or  long,  and  in  this  respect 
differing  from  Set.  We  lay  a  book  on  the  table,  when 
we  place  it  on  its  side ;  but  we  set  it  on  the  end.  We 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  house  ;  but  we  set  a  building 
on  its  foundation. 

He  laid  lii.s  robe  from  him.  —  Jonah  iii. 

Soft  on  the  Hew-  rv  h'-rh  [  loeiel  me  laid,  MUton. 

A   stone  was   brought  and  laid   on  the  mouth  of  the  den 

Dan.  vi. 

2.  To  beat  down ;  to  prostrate.  Violent  winds, 
with  rain,  lay  corn  and  grass. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  and  keep  from  rising.  A  show- 
er lays  the  dust. 


lay 


palls, 

5.  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  as, 
paint. 

6.  To  spread  or  set ;  as,  to  lay  snares. 

7.  To  calm  ;  to  appease  ;  to  still ;  to  allay. 

After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid.  WalUr. 

8.  To  quiet ;  to  still;  to  restrain  from  walking;  as 
to  lay  the  devil.  L'Estrange. 

9.  To  spread  and  set  in  order ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to 
lay  a  table  for  dinner. 

10.  To  place  in  the  earth  for  growth. 

The  chief  lime  of  laying  gilly-flowers  is  in  July.        Mortimer. 

11.  To  play  at  hazard  ;  to  wage  ;  to  stake  ;  as,  to 
lay  a  crown  or  an  eagle  ;  to  lay  a  wager. 

12.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  exclude  ;  as,  to  lay  eggs. 

13.  To  add  ;  to  join. 

Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field. — 

14.  To  put ;  to  apply. 

She  layetfi  her  hand  to  the  spindle.  —  Prov.  xxxl. 

15.  To  assess  ;  to  charge  ;  to  impose;  as,  to  lay  a 
tax  on  land  ;  to  lay  a  duty  on  salt. 

16.  To  charge  ;  to  impute  ;  as,  to  lay  blame  on  one  ; 
to  lay  want  of  prudence  to  one's  charge. 

17.  To  impose,  as  evil,  burden,  or  punishment. 
The  Lord  hath  (aid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  —  Is.  liii. 

18.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  ;  as,  to  lay  commanas  on 
one. 

19.  To  exhibit;  to  present  or  offer;  as,  to  lay  an 
indictment  in  a  particular  county. 

20.  To  prostrate  ;  to  slay. 

The  leaders  first 
He  laid  along.  J>njden 

21.  To  depress  and  lose  sight  of,  by  sailing  or  de- 
parting from  ;  as,  to  lay  the  land  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

22.  To  station  ;  to  set ;  as,  to  lay  an  ambush. 

23.  To  contrive  ;  to  scheme  ;  to'  plan. 

To  lay  a  cable  ;  to  twist  or  unite  the  strands. 
To  lay  apart ;  to  put  away  ;  to  reject. 

Lay  apart  all  filthiness. —  James  L 

To  lay  aside ;  to  put  off  or  away ;  not  to  retain. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us.— Heb.  xii. 

2.  To  discontinue ;  as,  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  any 
thing. 

To  lay  away ;  to  reposit  in  store ;  to  put  aside  foi 
preservation. 

To  lay  before  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  show  ;  to  present  to 
view.    The  papers  are  laid  before  congress. 

To  lay  by ;  to  reserve  for  future  use. 

Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prosp^res 
him.  —  1  Cot.  xvi. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

Let  brave  spirits  i 


went  away,  and  laid  by  her  veil.  -    Gen. 
deposit,  as  a  pledge,  equivalent, 


lil,,  t,,r  (V  sh'-rn.  —John  x. 


2.  To  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit  or  relinquish  ;  as, 
to  lav  down  an  office  or  commission. 

3.  To  quit ;  to  surrender  the  use  of;  as,  to  lay  down 
one's  arms. 

4.  To  offer  or  advance  ;  as,  to  lay  down  a  proposi- 
tion or  principle.  Mdi*<^. 

To  lay  one's  self  down  ;  to  commit  to  repose. 
I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep.  —  Ps.  iv. 

To  lay  hold  of;  to  seize  ;  to  catch.  To  lay  hold  on, 
is  used  in  a  like  sense.  Locke. 

To  lay  in;  to  store;  to  treasure  ;  to  provide  pre- 
viously. Addison. 

To  lay  on  ;  to  apply  with  force  ;  to  inflict ;  as,  to 
lay  on  blows. 

To  lay  open  ;  to  open  ;  to  make  bare  ;  to  uncover  ; 
also,  to  show  ;  to  expose ;  to  reveal ;  as,  to  lay  open 
the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

To  lay  over;  to  spread  over;  toincrust;  to  cover 
the  surface;  as,  to  lay  over  with  gold  or  silver 

To  lay  out;  to  expend  ;  as,  to  lay  out  money,  or 
sums  of  money. 

2.  To  display;  to  discover. 

He  takes  oommoii  to  In 
its  colors.     [Obs.] 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  dispose  in  order  the  several  parts ; 
as,  to  lay  out  a  garden. 

4.  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  place  in  a  decent 
posture ;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.  Shakspeare  uses  tu 
lay  forth. 

5.  To  exert ;  as,  to  lay  out  all  one's  strength.  So 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  lay  one's  self  out,  is 
to  exert  strength. 

To  lay  to  ;  to  charge  upon  ;  to  impute.        Sidney. 

2.  To  applv  with  vigor.  Tusser. 

3.  To  attack  or  harass.     [Obs.]  Knulles. 
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LAY 

4.  To  check  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  cause  her 
to  be  stationary. 

To  lay  together;  to  collect;  to  bring  to  one  place; 
also,  to  bring  into  one  view. 

To  lay  to  heart ;  to  permit  to  affect  greatly. 

To  lay  under  ;  to  subject  to ;  as,  to  lay  one  under  re- 
straint or  obligation. 

To  lay  up ;  to  store ;  to  treasure  ;  to  reposit  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  confine  to  the  bed  or  chamber.    He  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

3.  To  dismantle,  and  place  in  a  dock  or  some  safe 
place,  as  a  ship. 

To  lay  siege ;   to  besiege ;  to  encompass  with  an 
army. 

To  lay  wait ;  to  station  for  private  attack ;  to  lay  in 
ambush  for. 

To  lay  the  course,  in  sailing,  is  to  sail  toward  the 
port  intended  without  jibing. 

To  lav  waste;  to  destroy  ;  to  desolate  ;  to  deprive 
of  inhabitant?,  improvements,  and  productions. 

To  lay  the  land,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  cause 
the  land  apparently  to  sink  or  appear  lower,  by  sail- 
ing from  it,  the  distance  diminishing  the  elevation. 
LAY,  v.  i.  f  To  bring  or  produ 


s  eggs. 


Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  that  will   ma! 'in  h!:,  u,,- 

better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme.     [  Unusual.] 

To  lay  about;  to  strike  or  throw  the  arms  on  all 
sides ;  to  act  with  vigor.  Spenser.     South 

To  lay  at;  to  strike  or  to  endeavor  to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  can  not  hold.  —  Job  xli. 

To  lay  in  for;  to  make  overtures  for ;  to  engage  or 
secure  the  possession  of. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these.  Dryden. 

To  lay  on ;  to  strike ;  to  beat ;  to  deal  blows  inces- 
santly and  with  vehemence. 

2.  To  act  with  vehemence  ;  used  of  expenses.  Shah. 

To  lay  out ;  to  purpose  ;  to  intend.  He  lays  out  to 
make  a  journey. 

2.  To  take  measures. 


wlvrover  I  - 


hid 


Smart. 


1  made  strict  inquiry 

gence  of  all  places. 
To  lay  upon  ;  to  waiter  upon, 
2.  To  importune.     [Obs.] 
LAY,  n.    That  which  lies  or  is  laid  ;  a  row  ;  a  stra- 
tum ;   a  layer ;   one  rank  in  a  series  reckoned   up- 
ward ;  as,  a  lay  of  wood. 

A  viol  should  ha,'<-  .i  la<j  ul'wip— strings  below.  Bacon. 

2.  Abet;  a  wager.     [Little  used.]  Graunt. 

3.  Station  ;  rank.     [Not  used.] 

LAY,  n.  [Sax.  Icag,  hah,  lege. ;  W.  lie  ;  Russ.  lug  ;  L. 
locus;  Fr.  lieu.  (See  Lav,  the  verb.)  The  words 
which  signify  place,  ate  from  verbs  which  express 
setting  or  laying.  It  is  written  also  Let,  and  Lea, 
but  less  properly.] 
A  meadow  ;  a  plain  or  plat  of  grass  land. 

The  lov.'tnj;  Iii.tiI  wind  slowly  u'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

LAY,  n.  [Sax.  legh  or  ley  ;  Gr.  Xr/Ksa,  to  sound.  It 
might  also  he  deduced  from  G.  lied,  a  song  ;  D.  id. ; 
Sax.  leoth  ;  Scot,  leid,  lede,  or  laid  ;  Ir.  lyidh  ;  Gael. 
laoidh  ;  from  the  root  of  loud,  L.  laudo,  plaudo,  Sax. 
hlydan.] 

1.  A  song;  as,  a  soft  lay  ;  immortal  lays.  Milton. 

2.  A  species  of  narrative  poelrv  among  the  ancient 
minstrels  ;  as,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  (V.  Scott. 

LaY,  a.  [Fr.  lai,  L.  laicus,  It.  laico,  Sp.  lego,  a  lav- 
man  ;  Gr.  Aainros,  from  Xaos,  people  ;  Sax.  Icod.] 

Pertaining  to  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinct  from 
the  clergy ;  not  clerical ;  as,  a  lay  person ;  a  lay 
preacher  ;  a  lay  brother. 

LAY'-BROTH'ER,  (-brutn'er,)  n.  One  received  into 
a  convent  of  monks  under  the  three  vows,  but  not 
in  holy  orders.  Brande. 

LaY'-GLERK',  71.  A  layman  who  leads  the  responses 
of  the  congregation,  &c,  in  the  church  service.  Hook. 

LAY'-ELD'ER,  ti.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
same  as  Elder,  which  see. 

LAY'ER,  (la'er.)  n.  [from  lay,  the  verb.]  A  stratum  ; 
a  bed  ;  a  body  spread  over  another  ;  as,  a  layer  of 
clay  or  of  sand. 

2.  A  course,  as  of  bricks,  stones,  &c. 

3.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  detached  from 
the  stock,  laid  under  ground  for  growth  or  propaga- 
tion. Encyc. 

4.  One  that  lays,  as  a  hen.  Mortimer. 
LaY'ER-[NG,  n.     A  propagating  by  lavers.   Gardner. 
LAY'ER  OUT,  n.  One  who  expends  money;  a  steward. 
LaY'ER  UP,  ti.     One  who  reposits  for  future  use  ;  a 

treasurer. 

LaY'-FIG'URE,  )  n.    A  figure  made  of  wood  or  cork, 

LAY'MAN,  j      in  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

It  can  be  placed  in  any  position  or  attitude,  arid 
serves,  when  clothed,  as  a  model  for  the  drapery,  &c. 
Brown. 

LAVING,  ppr.  Putting;  placing;  applying;  im- 
puting; wagering. 

LaY'ING,  7i.  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plasterer's 
two-coat  work. 


LEA 

2.  The  act  or  period  of  laying  eggs  ;  the  eggs  laid. 
LAY'LAND,  n.    Land  lying  unfilled  ;  fallow  ground. 

[Local] 
LaY'MAN,  (la'man,)  n.     [lay  and  man.     Old  Eng. 

lewdeman.     Selden.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman  ;  one  of  the  laity 
or  people,  distinct  from  the  clergy.    Dryden.  Swift. 

2.  A  figure  used  by  painters.     [See  Lay-Figure.] 

3.  A  lay-clerk.  [Dryden 
LAY'STALL,  n.     [lay  and  stall.]    A  heap  of  dung, 

or  a  place  where  dung  is  laid.  Ash. 

LA'ZAR,  n.     [from  Lazarus  ;  Sp.  lazaro.] 

A  person  infected  with  nauseous  and  pestilential 
disease.  Shak.     Dryden. 

LAZ-A-RET'  )  7i.      [Sp.   lazareto  ;    It.   lazzcretto  ; 

LAZ-A-RET'TO,  (      Fr.  lazaret,  from  Lazarus.] 

A  public  building,  hospital,  or  pest-house  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  persons,  particularly  for  those 
affected  with  contagious  distempers. 

La'ZAR-HOUSE,  7i.  A  lazaretto;  also,  a  hospital 
for  quarantine. 

LAZ'AR-ITES, )  7t.  pi.    An  order  of  missionaries  in 

LAZ'AR-ISTS,  j  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  es- 
tablished in  1<>3  ?,  and  deriving  their  name  from  the 
priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  Paris,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters. Brande. 

LA'ZAR-LIKE,  )  a.    Full  of  sores  ;  leprous. 

LA'ZAR-LY,       \  By.  Hall. 

LAZ-A-Ro'NI,  n.  pi.  In  Naples,  the  poor,  who  live 
by  begging,  or  have  no  permanent  habitation  ;  so 
called  from  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  which  serves 
as  their  refuge.  Brande. 

LA'ZAR-WORT,  )  n.    The  popular  English  name  of 

LA'SER-WORT,  \  some  species  of  Laserpitium,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species,  natives  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  &c. 

LAZE,  v.  i.     To  live  in  idleness.     [Vulgar.] 

I.V/A-),  n.  I.     To  waste  in  sloth.     [Vulgar.] 

LA'ZI-LY,  ado.  [from  lazy.]  In  a  heavy,  sluggish 
manner ;  sluggishly. 

Whether  he  lazily  mil  Itstn  -s-.l  v  dreams  away  his  time.    Locke. 

LA'ZI-NESS,  n.  [from  lazy.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  lazy  ;  indisposition  to  action  or  exertion  ;  indo- 
lence ;  sluggishness  ;  heaviness  in  motion  ;  habitual 
sloth.  Laziness  differs  from  idleness  ;  the  latter  being 
a  mere  defect  or  cessation  of  action  ;  but  laziness  is 
sloth,  with  natural  or  habitual  disinclination  to  ac- 
tion. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Franklin. 
2.  Slowness;  tardiness. 
LaZ'ING,  a.    Spending  time  in  sluggish  inaction. 

L'Estrange. 
[This  is  an  ill  fnrnted,  inelegant  word.] 
LAZ'IJ-LI.  Lapis  lazuli  is  a  mineral  of  a  fine,  azure-blue 
color,  usually  amorphous,  or  in  rounded  masses  of  a 
moderate  size.  It  is  often  marked  by  yellow  spots 
or  veins  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  is  much  valued  for 
ornamental  work,  ft  is  distinguished  from  luzulite 
by  the  intenseness  of  its  color.     [Q.u.  Ar.  am/.] 

Cleaveland. 
LAZ'IT-LITE,  n.     A  mineral  of  a  light,  indigo-blue 
color,  occurring  in   small  masses,  or  crystallized  in 
oblique,  four-sided    prisms,  and   consisting  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  alumina,  and  magni 


is  from  L. 

the  same  family.] 

1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion ;  naturally  or 
habitually  slothful;  sluggish;  indolent;  averse  to 
labor ;  heavy  in  motion. 

Wicked  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but 
be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.  Bacon. 

2.  Slow ;  moving  slowly  or  apparently  with  labor ; 
as,  a  lazy  stream. 

The  night-owl's  lazy  flight.  Shak. 

LB.  stands  for  pound  in  weight;  Lbs.,  for  pounds. 

LD.  stands  for  Lord. 

Lf.A,  )  7i.     [See  Lat.]     A  meadow  or  sward  land. 

LEY,  \  The  Welsh  write  lie ;  but  as  this  word  is 
from  the  root  of  lay,  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  or- 
thography 

LeACH,  v.  t.  [Sw.  laka,  to  fall  in  drops,  to  distill; 
laka,  to  leak;  Dan.  lekker,  to  drop,  to  leak.  (See 
Leak.)  Perhaps  L.  lix  may  be  from  the  same  root.] 
To  wash,  as  ashes,  by  percolation,  or  causing 
water  to  pass  through  them,  and  thus  to  separate 
from  them  the  alkali.  The  water  thus  charged  with 
alkali  is  called  lye. 

LeACH,  n.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  through 
which  water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkaii. 

LEACH'-T'JB,  71.  A  wooden  vessel  or  tub  in  which 
ashes  are  leached.     It  is  sometimes  written  Letch- 

LEAD,  (led,)  7i.  [Sax.  lad;  G.  loth;  D.  load;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  lod  ;  Russ.  lot,  probably  a  mass,  like  clod.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  a  cast  of 
blue.  It  is  the  least  elastic  and  sonorous  of  all  the 
metals,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  soft  and  easily  fusi- 
ble. It  is  found  native  in  small  masses,  but  generally 
mineralized  by  sulphur,  and  sometimes  by  other  sub- 
stances. Lead,  fused  in  a  strong  heat,  throws  off 
vapors  which  are  unwholesome. 


LEA 

2.  A  plummet,  or  mass  of  lead,  used  in  sounding 
at  sea. 

3.  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  used  to  separate 
lines  in  printing. 

4.  A  small  cylinder  of  black  lead  or  plumbago, 
used  in  ever-pointed  pencils. 

5.  Leads;  a  flat  roof  covered  with  lead. 

Shak.     Bacon. 
[See  also  White  Lead  and  Red  Lead.] 
LEAD,  (led,)  v.  t.    To  cover  with  lead  ;  to  fit  with 
lead. 

2.  In  printing,  to  widen  the  space  between  lines 
by  inserting  a  lend  or  thin  plate  of  type-metal. 
LEAD,  (leed,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Led.     [Sax.  lotion  ; 
G.  leiten  ;  D.  leiden ;  Sw.  leda  ;  Dan.  leder  ;  probably 
to  draw,  to  strain,  or  extend.] 

1.  To  guide  by  the  hand  ;  as,  to  lead  a  child.  It 
often  ineludes  the  sense  of  drawing,  as  well  as  of  di- 
recting. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the  way  ;  to 
direct ;  as,  the  Israelites  were  led  by  a'pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

3.  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

He  leadelh  me  beside  the  still  waters.  —  Ps.  xxiii. 

4.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander,  implying 
authority  ;  to  direct  and  govern  ;  as,  a  general  leads 
his  troops  to  battle  and  to  victory. 

Christ  took  not  on  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  conquer 

5.  To  precede  ;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

As  Hesperus,  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.  Fairfax. 

6.  To  guide  ;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining  an 
object.  Self-examination  may  lead  us  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves. 

7.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure.  The  love  of 
pleasure  leads  men  into  vices  which  degrade  and  im- 
poverish them. 

8.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  influence. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times  more  than  led  by 

as,  to" 

ty,  or  a  solitary  life. 

That  we  may  leeul  a  quW  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 

honesty.  —  1  Tim.  ii. 
To  lead  astray;  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way,  or  into 
error;  to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude. 
To  lead  captive ;  to  carry  into  captivity. 
LEAD,  v.  i.    To  go  before  and  show  the  way. 

I  will  lead  on  softly.  —  Gen.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander.  Let  the 
troops  follow  where  their  general  leads. 

3.  To  draw  ;  to  have  a  tendency  to.  Gaming  leads 
to  other  vices. 

4.  To  exercise  dominion.  Spenser. 
To  lead  off,  or  out ;  to  go  first ;  to  begin. 

Cumberland 
LEAD,  7i.    Precedence  ;  a  going  before  ;  guidance.  Let 
the  general  take  the  lead.   [Jl  colloquial  word,  in  repu- 
table use.] 
LEAD'ED,  (led'ed.)  pp.  or  a.    Fitted  with  lead;  set  in 
lead  ;  as,  leaded  windows. 
2.  Separated  by  leads,  as  lines  in  printing. 
LEAD'£N,  (led'n,)  a.    [from  lead.]    Made  of  leaS  ;  as, 
a  leaden  ball. 

2.  Heavy  ;  indisposed  to  action  Shak. 

3.  Heavy  :  dull.  Slmk. 
LEAD'£N-HEART-ED,  (led'n-hart-ed,)  a.    Stupid; 

destitute  of  feeling.  Thomson. 

LEAD'EN-H EEL-ED,  a.  Moving  slowly.  Ford. 
LEAD'.EN-STEP-PL\G,  a.  Moving  slowly.  Milton, 
LEAD'ER,  (leed'er,)  re.f  One  that  leads  or  conducts  ; 

a  guide  ;  a  conductor. 

2.  A  chief;  a  commander;  a  captain. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  party  or  faction  ;  as,  the  leader  of 
the  whigs  or  of  the  tories  ;  a  leader  of  the  Jacobins 

5.  A  performer  who  leads  a  band  or  choir  in  niu- 

6.  The  leading  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper. 

7.  The  leaders  are  the  principal  wheels  in  any  kind 
of  machinery.  Francis. 

LeAD'ER-SHIP,  ti.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  leader. 
LEAD'ING,  (led'ing,)  ppr.    Fitting  or  setting  in  lead. 

2.  Separating  by  leads,  as  in  printing. 
LeAD'ING,  ppr.     Guiding;  conducting;  preceding; 
drawing;  alluring;  passing  life. 

2.  a.  Chief;  principal;  capital;  most  important 
or  influential ;  as,  a  leading  motive  ;  a  leading  man 
in  a  party. 

3.  Showing  the  way  by  going  first. 

He  ie?.  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which  was  a  new  lecuU 
ing  example.  WoUon. 

LeAD'ING,  n.  Guidance:  the  act  of  conducting;  di- 
rection. Shak.     Spenser. 

LeAD'ING-LY,  adv.    By  leading. 

LeAD'ING  aUES'TION.     See  at'ESTiorr. 

LeAD'ING-STRINGS,ti.  pi.    Strings  by  which  chil 

dren  are  supported  when  beginning  to  walk.  Dryden. 

To  be  in  leading-strings  :  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy 

or  dependence,  or  in  pupilage  under  the  guidance  of 

others. 
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LeAD'-MAN,  n.    One  who  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 

[Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

LEAD'-PEN-CIL,  (led'pen-sil,)  n.     An  instrument  for 

drawing  or  making  lines,  made  of  plumbago  or  black 

lead. 
LEAD'-SHOT,  (led'shot,)  n.    Shot  made  of  lead. 
LEAD'WORT,  (led'wurt,)  n.     The  popular  English 

name  of  some  species  of  Plumbago,  a  genus  of  plants. 
LEAD'Y,  (led'dy,)  a.    Of  the  color  of  lead. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 
LEAP,  71. ;  pi.  Leaves.     [Sax.  leafe ;  D.  loof;  G.  laub ; 

Sw.  lofr  Dan.  Kb  ;  Goth,  lauf] 

1.  In  botany,  haves  are  organs  which  usually  shoot 
from  the  sides  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  some- 
times from  the  root ;  sometimes  they  are  sessile  ;  more 
generally  supported  !>v  petioles.  Theyare  of  various 
forms  — flat,  extended,  linear,  ovlimiric,  &c.  The 
term  leaf  is  also  populnilv  applied  to  the  thin,  extend- 
ed part  of  a  flower  ;  the  flower-leaf  or  petal. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book  containing  two  pages. 

3.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sides  of  window- 
shutters,  folding-doors,  &c.  Gloss,  of  Mrchit. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness  and 
extension  ;  a  very  thin  plate  ;  as,  gold  leaf. 

5.  The  movable  side  of  a  table. 

LEAF,  v.  i.  To  shoot  out  leaves ;  to  produce  leaves. 
The  trees  leaf  in  May. 

LEAF' AGE,  n.  Leaves  collectively ;  abundance  of 
leaves. 

LeAF'-BRIDGE,  n.  A  drawbridge  having  a  leaf  or 
platform  on  each  side  which  rises  and  falls.   Francis. 

LEAF'-BUD,  n.  The  rudiment  of  a  young  brunch, 
or  a  growing  point  covered  with  rudimentary  leaves 
called  scales.  Iihuttey. 

LeAF'-CROWN-ED,  a.  Crowned  with  leaves  or  fo- 
liage. Moore. 

LkAF'BD,  (leeft,)  a.    Having  leaves. 

LEAF'-FAT,  n.  The  fat  which  lies  in  leaves  or  lay- 
ers within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

LEAF'I-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  full  of  leaves. 

LEAF'ING,  n.     The  process  of  unfolding  leaves. 

LeAF'-LXRD,  7i.    Lard  made  of  leaf-fat. 

LEAF'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  leaves;  as,  a  leafless 
tree.  Pope. 

LeAF'LESS-NESS,  77.    Destitution  of  leaves. 

LEAF'LET,  n.     A  little  leaf. 

2.  In  botany,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound 
leaf;  a  foliole. 

LEAF'-STALK,  (-stawk,)  n.  The  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a  leaf.  Martyn. 

LeAF'Y,  a.    Full  of  leaves  ;  as,  the  leafy  forest. 

Drydcn. 

LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  77.  [Fr.  ligue;  It.  lega;  Sp.  liga; 
from  L.  lino,  to  bind.] 

1.  An  alliance  or  confederacy  between  princes  or 
states,  for  their  mutual  aid  or  defense ;  a  national 
contract  or  compact.  A  league  may  be  offensive  or 
defensive,  or  both.  It  is  offensive,  when  the  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  unite  in  attacking  a  common  en- 
emy ;  defensive,  when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  con- 
cert in  defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

2.  A  combination  or  union  of  two  or  more  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  friendship,  and  pro- 
moting their  mutual  interest,  or  for  executing  any 
design  in  concert. 

And  let  there  be 
'Twixt  ua  and  them  no  league,  nor  amity.  Denham. 

LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  v.  i.  To  unite,  as  princes  or  states, 
in  a  contract  of  amity  for  mutual  aid  or  defense  ;  to 
confederate.  Russia  and  Austria  leagued  to  oppose 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 

2.  To  unite  or  confederate,  as  private  persons  for 
mutual  aid.  ■ 
LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin.  W.  Hec,  a  flat 
stone,  whence  Low  L.  leuca,  Sp.  legua,  It.  lega,  Fr. 
lieue,  It.  leac.  It  appears  from  the  Welsh,  that  this 
word  is  from  the  root  of  lay.] 

1.  Originally,  a  stone  erected  on  the  public  roads, 
at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern 
mile-stones.    Hence, 

2.  The  distance  between  two  stones.  With  the 
English  and  Jlmerieans,  a  league  is  the  length  of  three 
miles  ;  but  this  measure  is  used  chiefly  at  sea.  The 
league,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  very  different 
among  different  nations.  The  Dutch  and  German 
league  contains  four  io'o'.o':i|diienl  milrs.         F.neije. 

LeAGU'J<;D,  (loegd,)  pp.  or  a.  United  in  mutual  com- 
pact;  confederated. 

LeAGU'ER,  (leeg'er,)  77.  One  who  unites  in  a  league ; 
a  confederate.  Encyc. 

LEAGU'ER,  71.    [D.  beleggercn.     See  Beleaguer.] 
Siege  ;  investment  of  a  town  or  fort  by  an  army. 
[  f.iiilc  used.]  Shale. 

LeAGU'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  a  compact. 

LEAK,  (leek,)  n.  [D.  lek,  a  leak,  and  leaky  ;  lekkm, 
to  leak,  to  drop,  to  sleek  or  make  smooth  ;  lekkcr,  dain- 
ty, delicate,  nice,  delicious  ;  G.lcck,  aleak,  and  leaky  ; 
leeken,  to  leak,  to  drop  out,  to  jump,  to  lick;  lecker, 
dainty,  delicious,  lickerish  ;  Sw.  laka,  to  distill  or  drop, 
and  laka,  to  leak  ;  Dan.  Irk,  leaky  ;  lekke,  a  leak  ;  lek- 
kefad,  a  dripping-pan  ;  Ickkrr,  to  leak,  to  drop  ;  lekkcr, 
dainty,  delicate,  nice,  lickerish  :  Sax.  hlece,  leaky.  If 
the  noun  is  the  primary  word,  it  may  be  the  Gr.  A 
/ac,  a  fissure  or  crevice,  from  XnKCio,  Dor.  Xaxeto, 


LEA 

crack,  to  sound,  or  to  burst  with  sound,  coinciding 
with  L.  lacero  and  loquor,  and  perhaps  Eng.  clack.  It 
seems  that  lickerish  is  from  the  root  of  leak,  and  sig- 
nifies properly,  watery.] 

1.  A  crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  in  a  vessel, 
that  admits  water,  or  permits  a  fluid  to  escape. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water,  or  other  fluid 
or  liquor,  through  a  crack,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  a 
vessel,  either  into  it,  as  into  a  ship,  or  out  o/it,as  out 
of  a  cask. 

To  spring  a  leak,  is  to  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in 
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LEAK,  a.     Leaky.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

LEAK,  v.  i.    To  let  water  or  other  liquor  into  or  out 

of  a  vessel,  through  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  vessel. 

A  ship  leaks,  when  she  admits  water  through  her 

seams,  or  an  aperture  in  her  bottom  or  sides,  into 

the  hull.    A  pail  or  a  cask  leaks,  when  it  admits 

liquor  to  pass  out  through  a  hole  or  crevice. 

To  leak  out ;  to  find  vent ;  to  escape  privately  from 

confinement  or  secrecy  ;  as  a  fact  or  report. 
LEAK' AGE,  71.    A  leaking ;  or  the  quantity  of  a  liquor 

that  enters  or  issues  by  leaking. 
2.  An  allowance,  in  commerce,  of  a  certain  rate  per 

cent,  for  the  leaking  of  casks,  or  the  waste  of  liquors 

by  leaking. 
LEAK'ING,  n.     The  oozing  or  passing  of  a  liquid 

through  an  aperture. 
LEAK'Y,  a.   That  admits  water  or  other  liquor  to  pass 

in  or  out ;  as,  a  leaky  vessel ;  a  leaky  ship  or  barrel. 
2.  Apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  tattling ;  not  close. 

L'Estrange. 
LEAL,  a.     In  Scottish,  faithful  ;   true.     Hence,  "  the 

land  of  the  leal,"  is  the  place  of  the  faithful,  heaven. 
Jamieson. 
LeAM,  77.    A  string  to  lead  a  dog.  Rich.  Diet. 

LEAM'ER,  77.     A  dog  ;  a  kind  of  hound. 
LEAN,  (leen,)  77.  i.     [Sax.  himinn,  hlennian,  to  lean; 

Union,  to  recline;  G.  lehnen;  D.  leunen ;  Dan.  laner ; 

Sw.  Una  sig;  Ir.  claonaim  ;  Russ.  klonyu  ;  Gr.  kAii/oj; 

L.  cWio.    Class  Ln,  No.  3.] 

1.  To  deviate  or  move  from  a  straight  or  perpen- 
dicular line  ;  or  to  be  in  a  position  thus  deviating. 
We  say,  a  column  leans  to  the  north  or  to  the  east ; 
it  leans  to  the  right  or  left. 

2.  To  incline  or  propend  ;  to  tend  toward. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  iheir  old  customs.  Spenser. 

Trust  in  the  Lonl  \vi  h    ill    lliy  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thy  own 
understanding.  —  Prov.  iii. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline  so  as  to  rest  on  something  ; 
as,  to  lean  against  a  wall  or  a  pillar ;  to  lean  on  the 
arm  of  another. 

4.  To  bend  ;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 
LEAN,  v.  U     To  incline  ;  to  cause  to  lean.         Shak. 

2.  To  conceal.    [Ice.  luna.]     [Not  in  use.]     Ray. 
LEAN,  a.     [Sax.  lame,  or  hleene  ;  D.  Dan.  and  G.  klcin, 
small,  lean  ;  Sw.  klen;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  lenis,  and 
Eng.  slender.] 

1.  Wanting  flesh;  meager;  not  fat;  as,  a  lean 
body  ;  a  lean  man  or  animal. 

2.  Not  rich  ;  destitute  of  good  qualities  ;  bare ; 
barren  ;  as,  lean  earth. 

3.  Low  ;  poor  ;  in  opposition  to  Rica  or  Great  ;  as, 
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;  jejune;  as,  a  tam  discourse  or 


LEAN,  7t.    That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  muscle 

without  the  fat.  Farquhar. 

LEAN'-FaC-BD,  (-faste,)  a.      Having  a  thin   face. 

Among  printers,  applied  to  letters  which  have  not 

their  full  breadth. 
LEAN'-WIT-TED,  a.      Having  but  little    sense  or 

shrewdness.  Shak. 

LeAN'ED,  pp.    Inclined  ;  caused  to  lean. 
LeAN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Inclining  ;  causing  to  lean. 
LeAN'LY,  adv.     Meagerly  ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 
LeAN'NESS,  71.     Destitution  of  fat ;  want  of  flesh  ; 

thinness  of  body  ;  meagerness  ;  applied  to  animals. 

2.  Want  of  matter;  poverty;  emptiness;  as,  the 
leanness  of  a  purse.  Shak. 

3.  In  Scripture,  want  of  grace  and  spiritual  com- 


LeAN'-TO,  n.    A  part  of  a  building  which  appears  to 

lean  on  the  main  building.  Francis. 

LEAN' Y,  a.     Alert ;  brisk  ;  active.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
[Sax.  hleapan,  Goth.  Itlaupan,  to 
~  v.  ISpa,  Dan.  lobcr,  to 
run,  to  pass  rapidly,  to  flow,  slip,  or  glide  ;  W.  Ihef, 
a  leap.  From  these  significations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  L.  labor,  per- 
haps Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  <|Sn.  Class  Lb,  No. 
30.     Qlvl.  L.  lupus,  a  wolf,  the  leaper.] 

1.  To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with  both 
feet,  as  a  man,  or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other  ani- 
mals ;  to  jump  ;  to  vault;  as,  a  man  leaps  over  a 
fence,  or  leaps  upon  a  horse. 

A  man  Uapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than  without. 


3.  To  rush  with  violence. 

And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leaptd  on  them  and 

4.  To  spring  ;  to  bound ;  to  skip ;  as,  to  leap  for 

5.  To  fly  ;  to  start.    Job  xli.  [joy 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.  Shak. 

[Our  common  people  retain  the  Sason  aspirate  of 
this  word  in  the  phrase  to  clip  it,  to  run  fast.] 
LEAP,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  by  leaping  ;  to  spring  or 
bound  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  as,  to  leap  a  wall, 
a  gate,  or  a  gulf;  to  leav  a  stream.     [But  the  phrase 
is  elliptical,  and  over  is  understood.] 
2.  To  copulate  with,  as  the  male  of  certain  beasts.    1 
Drydcn.        I 
LEAP,77.     Ajump  ;  aspring;  abound;  act  ofleaping.    I 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

3.  A  sudden  transition  or  passing.  Su>ift. 

4.  The  space  that  may  be  passed  at  a  bound. 


■TUt 


1  to  try. 


Dryien. 

Drydcn. 

Shak. 


5.  Embrace  of  animals. 

6.  Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping. 

7.  A  basket ;  a  weel  for  fish.     [Not  7 

Wiclif. 

LEAP'-ED,  (leept  or  lept,)  pp.  Jumped ;  passed  over 
by  a  bound. 

LEAP'ER,  77.  One  that  leaps  ;  as,  a  horse  is  called  a 
good  leaper. 

LeAP'-FROG,  77.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which  one 
stoops  down  and  another  leaps  over  him  by  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former.         Shak. 

LEAP'ING,  ppr.  Jumping;  springing;  bounding; 
skipping. 

LeAP'ING,  77.    The  act  of  jumping  or  passing  by  a 

LEAP'ING-LY,  adv.     By  leaps.  [leap. 

LEAP'-YEAR,  7i.  Bissextile,  a  year  containing  366 
days  ;  every  fourth  year,  which  leaps  over  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year.  Thus,  in  common  years, 
if  the  first  day  of  March  is  on  Monday,  the  present 
year,  it  will,  the  next  year,  fall  on  Tuesday,  but  in 
leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednesday  ;  for  leap-year 
contains  a  day  more  than  a  common  year,  a  day  be- 
ing added  to  the  month  of  February.  Brown. 

LEARN,  (lern,)  v.  1. 1  [Sax.  leornian ;  G.  lernen  ;  D. 
leeren  ;  Dan.  Uzrer  ;  Sw.  lara.  The  latter  coincides 
with  the  Sax.  lasran,  to  teach,  the  same  word  having 
both  significations,  to  teach  and  to  learn.  In  popu- 
lar use,  learn  still  has  both  senses.] 

1.  To  gain  knowledge  of ;  to  acquire  knowledge 
or  ideas  of  something  before  unknown.  We  learn 
the  use  of  letters,  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
principles  of  science.  We  learn  things  by  instruc- 
tion, by  study,  and  by  experience  and  observation. 
It  is  much  easier  to  learn  what  is  right,  than  to  un- 
learn what  is  wrong. 

Now  learn  a  em-.ihl -  of  die  fig-tree.  — Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  any  thing  ;  to  gain  by  prac- 
tice a  faculty  of  performing  ,  as,  to  learn  to  play  on 
a  flute  or  an  organ. 

The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  lime.  Locke. 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
something  before  unknown. 

Host  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  I  Shak. 

[This  use  of  learn  is  found  in  respectable  writers, 
but  is  now  deemed  inelegant  as  well  as  improper.] 
LEARN,  (lern,)  v.  i.    To  gain  or  receive  knowledge  ; 
to  receive  instruction  ;  to  take  pattern  ;  with  of. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly.  —  Matt.  xi. 

2.  To  receive  information  or  intelligence. 
LEARN'£D,  ilernd,)  I  pp.     Obtained    as    knowledge 
LEARNT,  (lernt,)        ,      or  information. 
LEARN'ED,  (lern'ed,)  a.    Versed   in  literature  and 
science  ;  as,  a  learned  man. 

2.  Skillful;  well  acquainted  with  arts;  knowing; 
with  771;  as,  learned  in  martial  arts. 

3.  Containing  learning;  as,  a  learned  treatise  or 
publication.  Core. 

4.  Versed  in  scholastic,  as  distinct  from  other 
knowledge. 

Men   of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little 

The  learned ;  learned  men  ;  men  of  erudition  ; 
literati. 

LEARN'ED-LY,  (lern'ed-ly,)  adv.  With  learning  or 
erudition  ;  with  skill  ;  as,  to  discuss  a  question 
learnedly. 

Every  coxcomb  sweare  as  leaniedly  as  they.  Swift. 

LE  ARN'ED-NESS,  (lern'ed-ness,)  71.  A  state  of  being 
learned.  Mp.  Laud. 

LEARN'ER,  (lern'er,)  71.  A  person  who  is  gaining 
knowledge  from  instruction,  from  reading,  or  study, 
or  by  other  means  ;  one  who  is  in  the  rudiments  of 
anv'science  or  art. 

LEARN'ING,  (lern'ins,)  ppr.  Gaining  knowledge  by 
instruction,  or  reading,  by  study,  by  experience,  or 
observation  ;  acquiring  skill  bv  practice. 

LEARN'ING,  (lern'ing,)  71. t  The  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples or  facts  received  by  instruction  or  study  ;  ac- 
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LEA 

quired  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  science 
or  literature;  erudition;  literature;  science.  The 
Scaligers  were  men  of  great  learning.  [This  is  the 
■proper  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  Knowledge  acquired  by  experience,  experiment, 
or  observation. 

3.  Skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad.  Hooker. 
LEAS' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  leased.  Sherwood. 
LEASE,  n.     [Fr.  laisser.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  demise  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  another  for  life,  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  at  will,  for  a  rent  or  compensation  reserved  ; 
also,  the  contract  for  such  letting.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  tenure  by  grant  or  permission. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Shak. 

LEASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  laisser;  a  different  orthography  of 
Eng.  let.     See  Let.] 

To  let ;  to  demise  ;  to  grant  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  another 
for  a  rent  reserved.  A  leased  to  B  his  land  in  Dale 
for  the  annual  rent  of  a  pepper-corn.* 

LEASE,  (leez,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  lesan,  to  collect,  also  to 
free,  to  liberate,  to  redeem  ;  LI.  Irezcn  ;  G.  lesen,  to 
gather,  to  cull,  to  sift,  also  to  read,  like  L.  lego  ; 
Dan.  leser,  Sw.  Idsa,  to  read.] 

To  glean  ;  to  gather  what  harvest-men  have  left. 
[Obs.]  Dry  den. 

LEAS'ED,  (leest,)  pp.  or  a.  Demised  or  let,  as  lands 
or  tenements. 

LEASE'HoLD,  a.  Held  by  lease;  as,  a  leasehold 
tenement.  Swift. 

LEASE'llfiU),  n.     A  tenure  held  by  lease. 

LeASE'HoLD-ER,  n.    A  tenant  under  a  lease. 

LEAS'ER,  n.    A  gleaner ;  a  gatherer  after  reapers. 
LEASH,  7i.     [Fr.  laisse,  lesse;  D.  letse.     Qu.  It.  laccio, 
L.  laqueus.] 

1.  A  thong  of  leather,  or  long  line,  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog.     Shale. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a  brace  and  a  half;  tierce  ; 
three  ;  three  creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  gray- 
hounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares.       Shah.     Dennis. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  anv  thing.        Boyle. 
LEASH,  v.  t.     To  bind  ;  to  hold  by  a  string.      Slialc 
LF.ASH'ED,  (leesht,)  pp.     Bound  ;  held  by  a  string. 
LEASH'ING,  ppr.     Holding  by  a  string. 
LeAS'ING,  (Jeez'ing,)  n.    [Sax.  Icasunge,  from  lease, 

leasa,  false.] 

Falsehood  ;  lies.     [Obsolete,  or  nearly  so.] 
LEAS'oVV,  (le'so,)  n.     [Sax.  Imswe.] 

A  pasture.     [  Obs.]  Wlclif. 

LEAST,  (leest,)«.  [suprrl.  uf  Sax.  Iws,  less,  contracted 
from  UesesL  [t  can  not  he  regularly  formed  from  little.] 
Smallest ;  little  beyond  others,  either  in  size  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  tile  least  insect ;  I  lie  bust  mercy. 

Least  is  often  used  without  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers.  "  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,"  that  is,  the 
least  apostle  of  all  the  apostles.  1  Cor.  xv. 
LEAST,  adv.t  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree ;  in  a 
degree  below  all  others ;  as,  to  reward  those  who 
least  deserve  it. 

\M  least,        )  to  say  no  more  ;  not  to  demand  or  af- 
Mthe  least;  j      firm  more  than  is  barely  sufficient; 
at  the  lowest  degsee.    If  he  has  not  incurred  a  pen- 
alty, he  at  least  deserves  censure. 

He  who  tempts,  though  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempiea  with  dishonor.  Milton. 

2.  To  say  no  more.  Let  useful  observations  be  at 
least  a  part  of  your  conversation. 

The  least;  in  the  smallest  degree.    His  faculties 
are  not  in  the  least  impaired. 
Jit  leastwise,  in  the  sense  of  at  least,  is  obsolete. 
LEAS'Y,  fje'zy,)  a.     Thin  ;  flimsy.     It  is  usually  pro- 
nounced sleazy.     [Obs.]  Jiseham. 
LeAT,  n.     [Sax.  Icet,  duxit.] 

An  artificial  trench  to  conduct  water  to  or  from  a 
mill.  Francis. 

LEATH'ER,  (leth'er,)  n.  [Sax.  lether;  G.  and  D. 
leder  ;  Sw.  Idder ;  Dan.  lather ;  Arm.  leir  ;  Ir.  leather. 
The  most  correct  orthography  is  Lether.] 

J.  The  skin  of  an  animal  dressed  and  prepared  for 

2.  Dressed  hides  in  general.  [use. 

3.  Skin  ;  in  an  ironical  sense. 

LEATH'ER,    (leth'er,)    a.     Leathern;   consisting  of 

leather  ;  as,  a  leather  glove. 
LEATH'ER,  (leth'er,)  v.  t.    To  beat,  as  with  a  thong 

of  leather.  Todd.     Smart. 

[This,  which  is  now  alow  word,  was  once  in  good 

use,  and  corresponded  to  the  medieval  Latin  de'eori- 

are.     See  Ducange.] 
LEATH'ER-CoAT,  (leth'er-,)  n.    An  apple  with  a 

tough  coat  or  rind.  Shale 

LEATH'ER-DRESS-ER,    (leth'er-,)   n.      One    who 

dresses  leather;  one  who  prepares  hides  for  use. 

L,EATH'ER-JACK-ET,  (leth'er-,)  n.    A  fish  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Cook. 
LEATH'ER-MOUTH-ED,  (leth'er-,)  a. 

by  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  their  teeth  in  their 
throat,  as  the  chub.  Walton. 

LEATH'ERN,  (leth-) a.  Made  of  leather ;  consisting 
of  leather;  as,  a  leathern  purse  ;  a  leathern  girdle. 


LEA 


A    seller  or  dealer 


LEATH'ER-SELL-EH, 
leather. 

LEATH'ER- WING-ED,  a  Having  wings  like  leath- 
er ;  an  epithet  of  a  bat.  Spenser. 

LEATH'ER-WOQD,  n.  A  small  shrub  of  the  United 
States,  with  very  flexible  branches,  and  a  tough, 
leathery  bark  ;  the  Dirca  palustris.  Gardner. 

LEATH'ER-Y,  (leth-)  a.    Resembling  leather  ;  tough. 
drew. 

LEAVE,  (leev,)  n.f  [Sax.  leaf,  lefe,  from  leafan,  lefan, 
lyfan,  to  permit,  to  grant,  to  trust,  to  believe  ;  G.  er- 
laub,D.  oorlof,  vcrlof,  leave,  farlow  ;  Sax.  leofan,  to 
live,  and  to  leave.] 

1.  Permission  ;  allowance  ;  license  ;  liberty  grant- 
ed by  which  restraint  or  illegality  is  removed. 

No  friend  Ins  u«x?  u.  t-rtr  ,uv;iv  the  dead.  Dryden. 

David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me.  —  1  Sam.  xx. 

2.  Farewell  ;  adieu  ;  ceremony  of  departure  ;  a  for- 
mal parting  of  friends;  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to 
hike  leave.     Jlcts  xviii. 

LEAVE,  v.  t.ijpret.  and  pp.  Left.  [Sax.  Ictfan,  to 
leave  ;  lefan,  to  permit,  to  believe  ;  lefe,  leave  ;  lefian, 
to  live  ;  leofan,  to  leave,  to  live  ;  leofa,  leave,  permis- 
sion, license;  lyfan,  to  permit,  also  to  live.  But  live 
is  also  written  liban,  libban,  with  b,  which  leave  is 
not.  Belifan,  to  remain  or  be  left ;  alyfan,  to  permit ; 
ge-lafan,  to  leave,  to  permit,  to  believe  ;  gedcaf,  leave, 
license,  assent,  consent,  faith,  or  belief;  ge-lcfan,to 
believe,  to  think  or  suppose,  to  permit,  to  live  ;  ge- 
lcofan,id. ;  ge-hifuit,lo  believe,  to  trust;  ge-lyfed,  per- 
mitted or  allowed,  believed,  lawful,  also  alive,  hav- 
ing life;  leaf,  loved;  lufa,  love,  also  belief;  lenflic, 
faithful;  luftic,  willingly,  lubeuter;  lujlic,\ove\y.  The 
German  has  leave  in  urlaub,  a  furlow,  and  belief  in 
glanbe ;  live  in  leben :  and  love  in  liebc,  licben,  the 
Latin  libet,  Ivbct.  Gr.  Ati/rio.  Dan.  lever,  Sw.  lefca, 
to  live.  These  are  a  small  part  of  the  affinities  of 
thisword.  The  Germans  and  Hutch  express  the  sense 
of  leave  by  lassen,  laaten,  which  is  our  let,  Fr.  laisser ; 
and  let  in  English  has  the  sense  both  of  permit  and 
of  hinder.  The  most  prominent  significations  of 
leave  are,  to  stop  or  forbear,  and  to  withdraw.] 

1.  To  withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  to  quit  for  a  long- 
er or  shorter  time  indefinitely,  or  for  perpetuity.  We 
left  Cowes,  on  our  return  to  the  United  States,  May 
10, 1825.  We  leave  home  for  a  day  or  a  year.  The 
fever  leaves  the  patient  daily  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
secretary  has  left  the  business  of  his  office  with  his 
first  clerk. 

A  man  shall  /cuv  hi.-;  fill, or  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife.—  Gen.  U. 

2.  To  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to  relin- 
quish. « 

We  have  left  all  and  followed  thee.  —  Mark  x. 

3.  To  suffer  to  remain ;  not  to  take  or  remove. 

Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning.  — Ex.  xvi. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death  ;  as,  to  leave  a  good 


sul. 

6.  To  bequeath  ;  to  give  by  will.  The  deceased 
has  left  his  lands  to  his  sons,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy 
to  his  only  daughter. 

7.  To  permit  without  interposition.  Of  this,  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  judge. 

8.  To  cease  to  do  ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  forbear. 

Let  us  return,  1st  my  fither  Ivane  e.uine;  fur  the  assei  and  take 

9.  To  refer;  to  commit  for  decision. 

To  be  left  to  one's  self;  to  be  deserted  or  forsaken  ; 
to  be  permitted  to  follow  one's  own  opinions  or  de- 

To  leave  off;  to  desist  from ;  to  forbear ;  as,  to 
leave  off  work  at  six  o'clock. 

To  leave  off;  to  cease  wearing;  as,  to  leave  off  a 
garment. 

2.  To  forsake;  as,  to  leave  off  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Jlrbnthnot. 

To  leave  out ;  to  omit ;    as,  to  leave  out  a  word  or 
name  in  writing. 
LEAVE,  v.  i.    To  cease  ;  to  desist. 

He  began  at  the  eldest  and  left  at  the  youngest.  —  Gen.  xliv. 

To  leave  off;  to  cease  ;  to  desist ;  to  stop. 


Buti 


Roscommon. 


Leave  off,  and  for  another  summoni 

LEAVE,  v.  K     [Fr.  lever.] 

To  raise  ;  to  levy,  as  an  army.  [J\Tol  used.]  Spenser. 

LEAVE'-TAK-ING,  n.  Taking  of  leave ;  parting  com- 
pliments. Slrnk. 

LEAVED,  (leevd,)  a.  [from  leaf;  but  leafed  would  be 
preferable.] 

1.  Furnished  with  foliage  or  leaves. 

2.  Having  a  leaf,  or  made  with  leaves  or  folds ;  as, 
a  two-leaved  gate. 

LEAVE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  leaves. 

LEAVEN,  (lev'n,)  n.     [Fr.  levain,  from  lever,  to  raise, 
L.  tet>0,Eng.  to  lift.] 

}.  A  mass  of  sour  dough,  which,  mixed  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  dough  or  paste,  produces  fermen- 
tation in  it  and  renders  it  light.    During  the  seven 


LEAV.EN-ING,  (lev 
or  makes  light. 

LEAV'EN-OUS,  (le 
tainted. 

LEAVER,  n.  [frorr 
linquishes  ;  one  wh 

EAVES,   (b'PVZ,)  n. 


days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven,  was  permitted  to  be 
in  the  houses  of  the  Jews.    Ex.  xii. 

2.  Any  thing  which  makes  a  general  change  in  the 
mass.  It  generally  means  something  which  corrupts 
or  depraves  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Beware  of  the  lmr.:n  ul'  tin-  I'Imdv  <-,  and  ul"  tile  Sadducees.— 
Matt.  xvi. 

LEAVEN,  (lev'n,)  v.  t.  To  excite  fermentation  in  ; 
to  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough  or  paste. 

A  little  leaveu  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  —  1  Cor.  v. 

2.  To  taint ;  to  imbue.  Prior. 

LEAVEN-ED,  (lev'nd,)  pp.  or  a.    Raised  and  made 

light  by  fermentation. 
LEAVEN-ING,  (lev'n-ing,)ppr.     Making  light  by  fer- 
mentation. 

n-ing,)  n.    That  which  leavens 

r'n-us,)  a.    Containing    leaven; 

Milton, 
leave.]    One  who  leaves  or  re- 
)  forsakes.  Shak. 

;  pi.  of  Leaf. 
LEA  VI-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  full  of  leaves. 
LEAVING,  ppr.     Quitting;    withdrawing  from;  re- 
linquishing; suffering  to  remain  ;  ceasing;  desisting 
from. 
LEAVINGS,  7i.  pi.    Things  left ;  remnant ;  relics. 
The  leavings  of  Pnaraalia.  Addison. 

2.  Refuse  ;  offal.  Swift. 

LEAVY,  a.  [from  leaf]  Full  of  leaves  ;  covered 
with  leaves.  Sidney.     Shak. 

[An  improper  word  ;  it  ought  to  be  Leafv.] 
LECH,  for  Lick.     [Obs.]     See  Lick. 

lechei^  . 

likker      see 

Lick,  Leak,  and'LicKERisH.  But  in  Saxon,  leger- 
scipc  is  lewdness,  from  leger,  a  layer,  or  a  lying 
down  ;  lecgan,  to  lay  ;  ligan,  to  lie.  See  Lubricity.] 
A  man  given  to  lewdness  ;  one  addicted,  in  an  ex- 
orbitant degree,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  animal  ap- 
petite, and  an  illicit  commerce  with  females. 
LECH'ER,  v.  i.      To  practice  lewdness  ;    to  indulge 

lust.  B.  Jonson. 

LECH'ER-OUS,  a.    Addicted  to  lewdness  ;  prone  to 

indulge  lust;  lustful;  lewd.  Derham. 

2.  Provoking  lust.  Chaucer. 

LECII'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     Lustfully  ;  lewdly. 

LECH'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.    Lust,  of  strong  propensity 

to  indulge  the  sexual  appetite. 
LECH'ER-Y,  n.     Lewdness  ;  free  indulgence  of  lust ; 

practice  of  indulging  the  animal  appetite.        Shak. 
LECTION,  7i.     [L.  lectio,  from  lege,  to  read,  Ir.  leig- 
hint,  h'<inh<nn,  Mr.  Atyoj,  Fr.  lire.] 

1.  A  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  manuscript 
or  book.  Watts. 

3.  A  lesson  or  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine 
service. 

LEC'TION-A-RY,  n.  The  Roman  Catholic  service- 
book,  containing  portions  of  Scripture. 

LECTOR,  71.     [L.,  from  lego,  lectus.] 

In  the  ancient  church,  a  render  ;  a  person  designated 
to  read  parts  of  the  Bible,  &c,  when  few  other  peo- 
ple could  read. 

LECTURE,  7i.  [Fr.  lecture,  from  L.  lectura,  from  lego, 
to  read.] 

1.  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any  subject ; 
usually  a  formal  or  methodical  discourse,  intended 
for  instruction ;  as,  a  lecture  on  morals,  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  or  theology. 

2.  A  reading  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  reading ;  as, 
in  the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture.     [Little  used.] 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand  ;  a  formal  reproof. 

Addison. 

4.  A  rehearsal  of  a  lesson.  Eng.  Univ. 
LECTURE,  v.  i.    To  read  or  deliver  a  formal  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  practice  reading  lectures  for  instruction.  We 
say,  the  professor  lectures  on  geometry,  or  on  chem- 
istry. 

LECTURE,  77.  t.     To  instruct  by  discourses. 

2.  To  instruct  dogmatically  or  authoritatively;  to 
reprove  ;  as,  to  lecture  one  for  his  faults. 

LECTUR-ED,  pp.  Instructed  by  discourse  ;  repri- 
manded. 

LECTUR-ER,  7i.  One  who  reads  or  pronounces  lec- 
tures; a  professor  or  tin  instructor  who  delivers  for- 
mal discourses  for  the  instruction  of  others. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the  parish  to 
assist  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate.  Johnson. 

LECTURE-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  lecturer.    Sioift. 

LECt  UR-ING,  ppr.  Reading  or  delivering  a  dis- 
course ;  reproving. 

LECTURN,  7i.  A  reading-desk  in  some  churches. 
[Not  in  use.]  Clumccr. 

LED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Le 
™  CAP'TAIN.ti.  '• 
ous  follower  or  attenr 

LED'EN,  ri.     [Sax.  lydai.] 

Language  ;  true  meaning.     [ObsA 

LEDGE,  7i.  [Sax.  leger,  a  layer;  D  leggen,  to  lay, 
•  Sax.  lece      x 


as 
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LEE 


LEG 


1    A  stratum,  layer,  or  row. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone.      Wotton. 

2.  A  ridge  ;  a  prominent  row  ;  as,  a  ledge  of  rocks. 

3.  A  prominent  part ;  a  regular  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest.  Swift. 

4.  A  small  molding. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  timber  placed  athwart  ships, 
under  the  deck,  between  the  beams. 

6.  A  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Mar.  Diet 

LEDG'ER,  n.  The  principal  book  of  accounts' among 
merchants  ;  the  book  into  which  the  accounts  of  the 
journal  are  carried  in  a  summary  form. 

2.  Ledgers ;  in  architecture,  pieces  of  timber  used 
to  support  the  platform  of  scaffolding. 

LEDG'ER-LINE.     See  Leger-Line. 

LEDG'Y,  a.     Abounding  in  ledges. 

LED'-HORSE,  n.     A  sumpter-horse. 

LEE,  n. ;  pi.  Lees.     [Fr.  lie.] 

Dregs;  sediment.     [See  Lees.] 

LEE,  ?i.  [Sw.  Id;  Dan.  Ice.  In  Sax.  hleo,  Meow,  is  a 
bower  or  shelter;  Scot,  le,  calm,  sheltered  ;  Ice.  Ide, 
D.  ly,  lee,  and  hue,  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  luwen, 
to  cease  blowing;  W.  clyd,  sheltering,  warm;  Sp. 
lua,  lee.  If  the  Welsh  is  the  same  word,  it  con- 
nects these  words  with  Lat.  clawdo,  cluda,  to  shut  or 

Literally,  a  calm  or  sheltered  place,  a  place  defend- 
ed from  the  wind  ;  hence,  that  part  of  the  hemisphere 
toward  which  the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that 
from  which  it  proceeds. 

Under  the  lee,  denotes,  properly,  in  the  part  defend- 
ed from  the  wind. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  land,  is,  properly,  near  the  shore, 
which  breaks  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Under  the  lee  of  a  ship  ;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  wind  blows. 
,EE,  v.  i.     To 
LEE'-BoARD. 
side  of  a  Hat-bottomed  vessel,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing to  leeward  when  close-hauled. 
LEE'-GaGE,  n.     A  greater  distance   from  the   point 

whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel  has. 
LEE'-LURCH,  n.    A  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship 

to  leeward  in  a  high  sea. 
LEE'-SHoRE,  n.     The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  ship, 

or  that  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 
LEE'-SIDE,  n.    The  side  of  a  ship  or  boat  furthest 
from  the  point  whence  the  wind  blows;  opposed  to 

the  WeavhER-SIDE. 

LEE'-TIDE,  n.  A  tide  running  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  wind  blows.  A  tide  under  the  lee,  is  a  stream 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind. 

LEE'VVARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  part  toward  which 
the  wind  blows  ;  as,  a  leeward  ship. 

LEE'VVARD,  ado.  Toward  the  lee,  or  that  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  opposed  to  Windward  ;  as, 
fall  to  leeward. 

LEE'WAY,  ti.  The  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  line  of 
her  way  makes  with  her  keel,  when  she  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

LEECH,  ti.  [Goth.leikcis,  Sax.  laic,  a  host  or  innkeeper, 
a  physician  ;  Dan.  Idege ;  lager,  to  heal ;  Sw.  Idlcia, 
to  heal ;  lakiare,  a  physician  ;  Ir.liagh;  Russ.  liakar.~\ 

1.  A  physician  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

Spenser.     Dryden.     Gay. 
[This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is   nearly  or 
wholly  obsolete.     Even  Cow-leech  is  not  used.] 

2.  [Sax.  Iceecan,  to  seize.]  A  blood-sucker  ;  an  an- 
imal of  the  genus  Hirudo,  a  species  of  aquatic  worm, 
which  is  used  in  the  medical  art  for  topical  bleeding. 
One  large  species  of  this  animal  is  called  horse-leech. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  the  border  or  edge  of  a 
sail,  which  is  sloping  or  perpendicular  ;  as,  the  fore- 
leech,  the  after-leech,  &c. 

LEECH,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  medicine;  to  heal.    [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
LEECH'-CRaFT,  7t.     The  art  of   healing.     [04s.] 

Davies. 
LEECH'-LINE,  n.    Leech-lines  are  ropes  fastened  to 
the  leech-ropes  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail,  serving 
to  truss  them  up  to  the  yards. 
LEECH'-RoPE,   ?i.      That   part   of  the   bolt-rope   to 
which  the  skirt  or  border  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LEEF,  a.     Kind;   fond;    pleasing;    willing.      [Obs.] 

[See  Liee.]  Spenser. 

LEEK,  ti.  [Sax.  leac ;  G  lauch ;  D.  look ;  Sw.  Volt ; 
Dan.  Kg.] 

A  piaat  of  the  genus  Allium,  with  a  bulbous  root. 
JVum.xi. 
LEE'LlTE,  7!.     A  variety  of  feldspar,  so  named  from 

Dr.  Lee.  Dana. 

LEER,  v.  i.     [D.  gluuren,  begluuren  ] 

1.  To  look  obliquely  ;  to'  turn  the  eye  and  cast  a 
look  from  a  corner,  either  in  contempt,  defiance,  or 
frowning,  or  for  a  sly  look.  Swift. 

2.  To  look  with  a  forced  countenance.  Dryden. 
LEER,  v.  t.  To  allure  with  smiles.  Dryden. 
LEER,  n.     [Sax.  hlcare,  Hear,  the  cheek.] 

1.  The  cheek.     rOJs.] 

2.  Complexion  ;  'hue  ;  face      [Obs.]  Shak.  ■ 


Pope. 


3.  An  oblique  view. 

With  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance. 

4.  An  affected  cast  of  countenance. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  concede  with  civil  leer, 

LEER,  a.     [Sax.  gelwr.] 

Empty;  also,  trifling  ;  frivolous.     [Obs.'] 

B.  Jonson. 
LEER'.ED,  7777.  Looked  obliquely  ;  allured  by  smiles. 
LEER'ING,  ppr.  Looking  obliquely ;  casting  a  look  as 

kance. 
LEER'ING-LY,  adv.    With  an  arch,  oblique  look  or 

smile. 
LEES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  lie  ;  Arm.  ly ;  probably  a  contracted 


word. 


ed  in  tin 


on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  ;  dregs  ;  sediment ;  as,  the 
lees  of  wine. 

To  lose.    [Obs.]     [See  Lose.] 

B.  Jonson. 


LEESE,  v.  t.     [L.  lasus.] 
irt.     [Obs^ 


To  hurt.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

LEET,  re.  In  Great  Britain,  a  court.  The  court.-leet, 
or  view  of  frankpledge,  is  a  court  of  record  held 
once  a  year  and  not  oftener,  within  a  particular  hun- 
dred, lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet.  Its  original  intent  was  to  view  the  frankpledges 
or  freemen  within  the  liberty,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  punish  certain  minute  offenses.  All  freeholders 
within  the  precinct  are  obliged  to  attend  this  cpurt. 
Blackstone. 

The  court-leet  is  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 


the  c 


tity  i 


LEET'-aLE,  ti.  A  feast  or  merry-making  in  the  time 
of  leet.  England. 

LEET'-MAN,  77.  One  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
leet-court.  Bancroft. 

LEFT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Leave. 

LEFT,  a.  [L.  teous  ;  Gr.  Auiuc,  Hesych.  Xn0oc;  prob- 
ably from  the  root  of  leave,  Gr.  Xcittio,  and  properly 
weak,  deficient.  Applied  to  the  hand  or  arm,  it  de- 
notes the  weak  arm,  as  opposed  to  the  right,  the 
strong,  or  dextrous.  Hence  the  ancient  idea  of  sin- 
ister, unfortunate,  attached  to  the  left  arm  or  side.] 

1.  Denoting  the  part  opposed  to  the  right  of  the 
body;  as,  the  left  hand,  arm,  or  side.  Hence,  the 
noun  being  omitted,  we  say,  on  the  left,  that  is,  on 
the  left  side  or  wing,  as  of  an  army. 

2.  The  left  bank  of  a  river  is  that  which  is  on  the 
left  hand  of  a  person  whose  face  is  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

LEFT'-HAND,  77.    The  hand  on  the  left  side. 
LEFT'rHAND'ED,  a.    Having  the  left  hand  or  arm 
more  strong  and  dextrous  than  the  right ;  using  the 
left  hand  and  arm  with   more   dexterity  than  the 
right. 

2.  Unlucky;  inauspicious;  unseasonable.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
Left-handed  marriage,  or  Morganatic  marriage; 
among  German  princes,  a  marriage  with  a,  woman 
of  inferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  that  she 
and  her  children  shall  not.  enjoy  the  rank,  or  inherit 
the  possessions,  of  her  husband.  Brande. 

LEFT'-HAND'ED-NESS,    n.     Habitual  use   of  the 
left  hand,  or  rather  the  ability  to  use  the  left  hand 
with  more  ease  and  strength  than  the  right. 
LEFT'-HAND'I-NESS,  n.    Awkwardness. 

Chesterfield. 
LEG,  77.     [Dan.  lag ;  It.  lacea.] 

1.  The  limb  of  an  animal,  used  in  supporting  the 
body,  and  in  walking  and  running;  properly,  that 
part  of  the  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  but  in  a 
more  general  sense,  the  whole  limb,  including  the 
thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

2.  The  long  or  slender  support  of  any  thing  ;  as, 
the  leg  of  a  table. 

Legs  of  a  triangle  ;  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  a  name 
seldom  used  unless  one  of  the  sides  is  first  distin- 
guished by  some  appropriate  term  ;  as,  the  hypot- 
enuse and  two  legs  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Barlow. 

To  make  a  leg;  to  bow  ;  a  phrase  introduced  prob- 
ably by  the  practice  of  drawing  the  right  leg  back- 
ward.    [Little  used.]  Locke.     Swift. 

To  stand  on  one's  own  legs  ;  to  support  one's  self; 
to  trust  to  one's  own  strength  or  efforts,  without 

LEG'A-CY,  it.     [Sp.  legado;  Fr.   legs;    L.  legatum, 

from  lego,  to  send,  to  bequeath;  Eth.  I  lliTl,  laka, 

-  >S 
Ar.  ^Si  alaka,  to  send.     Class  Lg,  No.  1.] 

A  bequest ;  a  particular  thing  or  certain  sum  of 
money  given  by  last  will  or  testament. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave  to  his  child. 

LEG'A-CY-HUNT'ER. 

for  legacies. 
Le'GAL,   a.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  legalis,  from  lex,  legis, 

law.] 

1.  According  to  law  ;  in  conformity  with  law  ;  as, 

a  legal  standard  or  test ;  a  legal  procedure. 


LEG 

2.  Lawful ;  permitted  bv  law  ;  as,  a  legal  trade. 
Any  thing  is  legal  which  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  works,  as  distinguished 
from  free  grace  ;  or  resting  on  works  for  salvation. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  ;  created  by  law.      [Milton. 
The  exception  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  Paley. 

So  we  use  the  phrase  criminal  law. 
LE'GAL-IST,  77.     One  who  relies  for  salvation  upon 
LE'GAL  FICTION.     See  Fiction,     [works  of  law 
LE-GAL'I-TY,  77.     Lawfulness;  conformity  to  law. 
2.  In  theology,  a  reliance  on  works  for  salvation. 
Scott. 
Le'GAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  lawful ;  to  render  con- 
formable to  law ;  to  authorize.    What  can  legalize  re- 
venge ? 

2."To  sanction ;  to  give  the  authority  of  law  to 
that  which  is  done  without  law  or  authority.   Irregu- 
lar proceedings  may  be  legalized  by  a  subsequent  act 
of  the  legislature. 
Le'GAL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  lawful. 
Le'GAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  lawful. 
Le'GAL-LY,  (tdv.     Lawfully;  accon!i;i;<  io  law  ;  in  a 

manner  permitted  by  law. 
LEG'A-TA-RY,  ti.     [Fr.  legataire ;  L.  legatarius,  from 
lego,  to  bequeath.] 
A  iegatee  ;  one  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 
[But  Legatee  is  generally  used.] 
LEG' ATE,   77.     [Fr.  legal ;  L.   legatics,   from  lego,  to 
send.     See  Lackey.] 

1.  An  embassador  or  envoy  ;  but  especially, 

2.  The  pope's  embassador  to  a  foreign  prince  or 
state  ;  a  cardinal  or  bishop  sent  as  the  pope's  repre- 
sentative or  commissioner  to  a  sovereign  prince.  Leg- 
ates are  of  three  kinds  ;  legates  a  latere,  or  counsel- 
ors and  assistants  nt  his  holiness;  legates  de  latere, 
who  are  not  cardinals,  and  legates  In/  office.     Encyc 

LEG-A-TEE',  77.     [L.  lego,  to  send.] 

One  to  whom  a  legacv  is  bequeathed.  Swift. 

LEG'ATE-SHIP,  tj.     The  office  of  a  legate. 

LEG'A-TINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  legate  ;  as,  legatine 
power.  Shak. 

2.  Made  by  or  proceeding  from  alegate;  as,  a  lego- 
tine  constitution.  Ayliffe. 

LE-GA'TION,  77.     [L.  legatio,  from  lego,  to  send.] 

An  embassy  ;  a  deputation  ;  properly,  a  sending, 
but  generally,  the  person  or  persons  sent  as  envoys 
or  embassadors  ton  foreign  court.  Bacon. 

LE-GA'  TO*[lt.]  in  music,  directs  the  notes  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  close,  smooth,  gliding  manner;  opposed 
to  Staccato. 

LEG-A-TOR',  ?!.  [L.]  A  testator  ;  one  who  bequeaths 
a  legacy.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

LEG'-BaIL,  77.  To  give  leg-bail,  is  to  escape  from 
custody  and  run  away.  Walter  Scott. 

LEGE,  (lej,)  77.  t.  To  allege  ;  to  lighten.     [jYot  in  use.] 
Chancer. 

LE'GEND  or  LEG'END,  77.  [It.  leggenda ;  L.  (firm- 
da,  from  lego,  to  read  ;  originally,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  a  book  of  service,  or  lessons  to  be  read 
in  worship.] 

1.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  sa;nts,  for- 
merly read  at  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of  reli- 
gious houses.     Hence, 

2.  An  idle  or  ridiculous  story  told  respecting  saints. 

3.  Any  memorial  or  relation.  Johnson. 

4.  An  incredible,  unauthentic  narrative.  Blackmore. 

5.  The  motto  or  words  placed  round  the  field  of  a 
medal  or  coin.  Brande. 

LE'GEND,  v.  t.    To  tell  or  narrate,  as  a  legend.   Hall. 


LEG'END-A-RY,  77.  A  book  of  legends  ;  a  relater  of 
legends.  Sheldon. 

LEG'ER,  7t.     [D.  leggen,  to  lie,  Sax.  lecgan.] 

Any  thing  that  lies  in  a  place  ;  that  which  rests  or 
remains;  sometimes  used  as  a  noun, but  more  fre- 
quently as  an  adjective,  as,  a  leger  embassador,  that 
is,  resident ;  but  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  except  in 
particular  phrases. 

A  leger-book,  or  leger  ;  a  book  that  lies  in  the  count- 
ing-house, the  book  into  which  merchants  carry  a 
summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  journal ;  usually 
and  properly  written  Ledger. 

LEG'ER-LINE,  (led'jer-.l  71,  In  music,a  line  added  to 
the  staff  of  five  lines,  when  more  lines  than  five  are 
wanted,  for  designating  notes  ascending  or  descend- 
ing. 

LEG-ER-DE-MaIN',  77.  [Fr.  leger,  It.  leggiero,  light, 
slight,  and  Fr.  de  main,  of  hand.     See  Light.] 

Sleight  of  hand  ;  a  deceptive  performance  which 
depends  on  dexterity  of  hand  ;  a  trick  performed 
with  such  art  and  adroitness,  that  the  manner  or  art 
eludes  observation.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  ad- 
jrctivelv  ;   as,  a  legerdemain  trick. 

LE-GER'1-TY,  77.  [Fr.  legcrele.]  Lightness  ;  nimble 
ness.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

LEGGE,7..t.     [Sax.  lecgan.]     To  lav.    [Obs.]     Wiclif. 

LEG'GjSD,  flegd  or  leg'ged,)  a.  [from  leg.]  Having 
legs  ;   used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  two-leg  md  animal. 

LEG'GIN,      j  71.     [from   leg.]     A  cover  for  the   leg, 

LEG'GING,  \  like  a  long  gaiter;  a  garment  that  in- 
closes the  leg.  Mackenzie.     Southey. 
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LEG'I-RLE,  a.     [L.  legibilis,  from  lego,  to  read.] 

1.  That  may  tie  read  ;  consisting  of  letters  or  fig- 
ures that  may  lie  distinguished  by  the  eye ;  as,  a  fair, 
legible  manuscript. 

2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  understood,  by  ap- 
parent marks  or  indications.  The  thoughts  of  men 
are  often  legible  in  their  countenances. 

LEG'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

legible. 
LEG'I-BLY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read  ; 

as,  a  manuscript  legibly  written. 
LE'GION,  n.     [L.  legio,  from  lego,  to  collect.] 

1.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  different  numbers  of  men  at.  different  periods, 
from  three  to  five  thousand.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten  companies,  and 
each  company  into  two  centuries.  Encyc. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  military  bands.  Sauk. 

3.  A  great  number. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  Mill  force  their  way  through 

the  same  breach.  Rogers. 

My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many.  —  Mark  v. 

Legion  of  honor ;  an  order  instituted  in  France  by 
Napoleon,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. Brande. 
L£'GION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  legion  or  to  legions. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  legion  or  of  legions ;  as,  a  le- 
gionary force. 

3.  Containing  a  great  number ;  as,  a  legionary  body 
of  errors.  Brown. 

LE'GION-A-RY,  n.    One  of  a  legion.  Milton. 

LE'GION-UY,  n.     Body  of  legions.  Pollok. 

LEG'IS-LaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  lex,  legis,  law,  and  fcro,  la- 
tum, to  give,  pass,  or  enact.] 

To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  legislate  at  present  on  the 
subject.  Let  us  not  legislate,  when  we  have  no  pow- 
er to  enforce  our  laws. 

LEG'IS-La-TED,  prel.  and  pp.  of  Legislate. 

LEG'IS-La-TING,  ppr.     Enacting  laws. 

LEG-IS-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  passing  a 
law  or  laws ;  the  enacting  of  laws. 

Pythagoras  Joined  }<':;!::!<;»"/<  i.>  ho  plnl  L.^ophy.  Littleton. 

LEG'IS-LA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  legislatif.] 

1.  Giving  or  enacting  laws  ;  as,  a  legislative  body. 

2.  Capable  of  enacting  laws  ;  as,  legislative  power. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  enacting  of  laws  ;  suitable  to 
laws  ;  as,  the  legislative  style. 

4.  Done  by  enacting  ;  as,  a  legislative  act. 

Note.  —  In  this  word,  and  in  Legislator,  Legis- 
latrix,  Legislature,  the  accent  is  nearly  equal  on 
the  first  and  third  syllables  ;  and  a,  in  the  third,  has 
its  first  or  long  sound. 

LEG'IS-LA-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  lawgiver  ;  one  who 
makes  laws  for  a  state  or  community.  This  word  is 
limited  in  its  use  to  a  supreme  lawgiver,  the  lawgiver 
of  a  sovereign  state  or  kingdom,  and  is  not  applied 
to  men  that  make  the  by-laws  of  a  subordinate  cor- 
poration. 

LEG-IS-LA'TOR-SHIP,  «.  The  office  of  a  legislator. 
[JVM  in  use.]  Halifax. 

LEG-IS-LA'TRESS,  )  n.    A  female  who  makes  laws. 

LEG-IS-La'TRIX,     j  Tooke. 

LEG'IS-La-TIJRE,  (led'jis-Iat-yur,)  n.  [Sp.  legislatu- 
ra.] 

The  body  of  men  in  n  state  or  kingdom  invested 
with  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws;  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
consists  of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons, with  the  king,  whose  sanction  is  necessary  to 
every  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law.  The  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  Stairs  in  Jlmerua  consist  of  two  houses 
or  branches ;  but  the  sanction  of  the  governor  is  re- 
quired to  give  their  acts  the  force  of  law,  or  a  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  two  houses  after  he 
has  declined  and  assigned  his  objections. 

LE'GIST,  n.     One  skilled  in  the  laws.         Marston. 

LE-GIT'I-MA-CY,  n.  [from  legitimate.-]  Literally, ac- 
cordance with  law.  Hence,  lawfulness  of  birth  ; 
opposed  to  Bastardv.  Jjyliffe. 

2.  Genuineness,  or  reality;  opposed  to  Sruiuoua- 

RESS. 

3.  Regular  sequence  or  deduction  ;  as,  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  conclusion. 

4.  The  accordance  of  an  action  or  institution  with 
established  law ;  as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  measure  or 
government. 

LE-GIT'I-MATE,  a.    [Fr.  legitime;  L.  legitimus;  from 
lez,  law.] 
Literally,  accordant  with  law.     Hence, 

1.  Lawfully  begotten  or  bora  ;  born  in  wedlock ; 
as,  legitimate  heirs  or  chi'dren. 

2.  Genuine  ;  real ;  no   false  or  spurious. 

3.  Following  by  regulai  or  natural  sequence  ;  as,  a 
legitimate  result. 

4.  In  accordance  with  established  law  ;  as,  a  legit- 
imate government. 

LE-GIT'I-MATE,  v  t.  [Fr.  legitimcr  ;  Sp.  legitimar ; 
It.  legittimare.] 

1.  To  make  lawful. 

2.  To  render  legitimate  ;  to  communicate  the  rights 
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law. 

2.  Genuinely  ;  not  falsely.  Drydcn. 

LE-GIT'I-MATE-NESS,  n.  Legality  ;  lawfulness  ; 
genuineness. 

LE-GIT'I-M  A-TING,  ppr.    Rendering  lawful. 

LE-GIT-I-MA'TION,  n.    [Fr.]     The  act  of  rendering 
legitimate,  or  of  investing  an  illegitimate  child  with 
the  rights  of  one  born  in  wedlock. 
2.  Lawful  birth.     [Unusual.]  Shall. 

LE-GIT'I-MIST,  n.  One  who  supports  legitimate  au- 
thority. In  France,  an  adherent  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbon    fainilv,  which  was  driven  from  the 

LEG'LESS,u.     Having  nologs.  [throne  in  1830. 

LEG'IJME,       )  n.  *  [L.  legumen  ;  Fr.  legume  ;  probably 

LE-Gu'MEN,  \  from  L.  lego,  to  collect,  and  signify- 
ing that  which  collects  or  holds  or  a  collection.] 
*1.  In  botany,  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  two  valves, 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  to  one  suture  only.  In 
the  latter  circumstance,  it  differs  from  a  siliqua,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  attached  to  both  sutures.  In 
popular  use,  a  legume  is  called  a  Pod,  or  a  Cod  ;  as, 
pea-pot/,  or  peas-cod.  Martyn. 

2.  In  the  plural,  pulse,  peas,  beans,  &c. 

LE-GU'MIN,  v.  A  peculiar  principle  in  the  fleshy 
cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  papilionaceous  plants ; 
vegetable  casein.  Graham. 

LE-GO'MIN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  pulse  ;  consisting 
of  pulse.  Leguminous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  leg- 
ume for  a  pericarp,  as  peas  and  beans. 

LEI-PATH'Y-MIC,  a.     [Gr.  Acitw  and  Bvuoc.] 

Fainting;  tending  to  swooning.  J.  Taylor. 

LEIS'LJR-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Leisure.]  Vacant  of  em- 
ployment ;  not  occupied  ;  as,  leisurable  hours.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 

LEIS'UR-A-BLY,  adv.  At  leisure;  without  hurry. 
[Little  used.]  Hooker. 

LElS'LTRE,  (iee'zhur  or  lezh'yur,)  ti.  [Fr.  loisir.  This 
is  from  the  same  root  as  Sw.  and  Dan.  ledig,  void, 
empty,  vacant,  free,  eased  ;  Sw.  ledighet,  Dan.  ledig- 
hed,  leisure  ;  or  it  may  be  more  nearly  connected 
with  Goth,  laus,  loose,  free,  vacant,  Eng.  lease.] 

I.  Freedom  from  occupation  or  business ;  vacant 
time ;  time  free  from  employment. 

Temple. 


'  consid.  ivd  ii 


2.  Convenience  of  time. 

He  sighed  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say.     [Not  i 
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This  word  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  ;  as,  leis- 
ure time.  Drydcn. 
LEIS'lJRE-LY,  a.  Done  at  leisure  ;  not  hasty  ;  delib- 
erate ;  slow  ;  as,  a  leisurely  walk  or  march  ;  a  leisure- 
lj  survey  of  life. 
LEIS'lJRE-LY,  adv.  Not  in  haste  or  hurry ;  slowly  ; 
at  leisure  ;  deliberately. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being  careful  to  count 
the  steps.  Addison. 

LE'MAN,  n.     [Probably  contracted  from  lifman,  leve- 
man ;  Sax.  leaf  loved,  and  -man.   See  Love  and  Lief.] 
A  sweetheart ;  a  gallant,  or  a  mistress.     [Obs.] 
Cliauccr.     Spenser.     Shak. 
LEME,  n.     [Sax.  leoma.] 

A  ray  of  light.     [JVM  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

LEME,».  i.     To  shine.     [Obs.] 

LEM'MA,  n.    [Gr.  Xnuaa,  from  \au.0avco,  to  receive.] 

In  mathematics,  a  proposition  demonstrated  for  the 

purpose  of  being  used  in  the  demonstration  of  some 

other  proposition.  Day. 

LEM'MING,  j  n.*  An  English  name  applied  to  a  group 

LEM'ING,      \     of  rodent  mammals,  very  nearly  allied 

to  the  mouse  and  rat.   They  mostly  inhabit  the  north 

of  Europe  and  Asia.    By  some  naturalists,  this  group 

is  made  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Lcmmus,  but  by 

others  it  is  placed  under  the  genus  Mus. 

Lemnian  earth,  or  sphragide,  from  the  Isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  in  the  Egean  Sea  ;  a  kind  of  astringent,  medici- 
nal earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  reddish  color, 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  bole.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  clay,  with  a  smooth  surface  resembling 
agate,  especially  in  recent  fractures.  It  removes  im- 
purities like  soap.  Encyc.  Nicholson. 
LEM-NIS'CATE,  n.  [L.  lemniscus,  a  ribbon  ;  lemnis- 
catus,  adorned  with  ribbons.] 

In  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve  in  the  form  of 
the  figure  8.  Barlow. 

LEM'O'N,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  limon;  It.  limone.  This 
word  is  found  in  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna  ;  and  in  the 
Amharic  dialect  of  Ethiopia  we  find  lime  or  lomc,  the 
same  word.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Citrus, 
which  grows  in  warm  climates.  This  fruit  furnish- 
es a  cooling  at  id  juice,  which  forms  an  ingredient  in 
some  of  our  most  delicious  liquors. 

2.  Lemon,  or  lemon-tree  ;  the  tree  that  produces 
lemons. 

What  is  called  salt  of  lemons,  is  really  vinoxalate 
of  potasli,  or  potash  combined  with  oxalic  acid. 

Brande. 
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LEM-ON-ADE',  n.  [ Fr.  limonade ;  Sp.  limonada ;  from 
limon.  ] 

A  liquor  consisting  of  lemon-juice  mixed  with  wa- 
ter and  sweetened 

LE'MUR,  «.*  [L.]  One  of  a  genus  of  quadrumanoun 
mammals,  nearly  allied  to  the  apes,  baboons,  and 
monkeys,  but  with  a  form  approaching  that  of  quad- 
rupeds, mostly  inhabiting  Madagascar  and  the  East 
Indian  islands. 

LEM'LJ-RES,  71.  pi.  [L.]  Hobgoblins;  evil  spirits. 
[Not  English.] 

LEND,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Lent.  [Sax.  Imvan ;  Sw. 
la\na ;  Dan.  laaner ;  G.  leihen ;  D.  Icenen.  Lend  is  a 
corrupt  orthography  of  leu,  or  loan,  or  derived  from 
it.     See  Loan.] 

1.  To  grant  to  another  for  temporary  use,  on  the 
express  or  implied  condition  that  the  thing  shall  be 
returned  ;  as,  to  lend  a  book  ;  or, 

2.  To  grant  a  thing  to  be  used,  on  the  condition 
that  its  equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned;  as,  to 
lend  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  grant ;  to  furnish,  in  general ;  us, 
to  lend  assistance  ;  to  lend  an  ear  to  a  discourse. 

Cato,  tend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience.  Addison. 

4.  To  grant  for  temporary  use,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  compensation  at  certain  periods  for  the  use 
of  the  thing,  and  an  ultimate  return  of  the  thing,  or 
its  full  value.  Thus  money  is  lent  on  condition  of 
receiving  interest  for  the  use,  and  of  having  the  prin- 
cipal sum  returned  at  the  stipulated  time.  Lend  is 
correlative  to  borrow. 

5.  To  permit  to  use  for  another's  benefit.  A  lent 
his  name  to  obtain  money  from  the  bank. 

6.  Tc    et  for  hire  or  compensation  ;  as,  to  lend  a 
lig.   [This  sense  is  used  " 

ably  may  be  common  in  England. 
States,  I  believe,  the  word  is  never  thus  used,  except 
in  reference  to  money.  We  lend  money  upon  inter- 
est, but  never  lend  a  coach  or  horse  for  a  compensa- 
tion.   We  use  let.] 

LEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  lent.  Sherwood. 

LEND'ER,  n.     One  who  lends. 


The  liorrower  i. 


■  Prov. 


e.    [See 


LEND'ING,  ppr.     Granting  for  temporary 

Lend.] 
LEND'ING,  n     The  act  of  loaning. 

2.  That  which  is  lent  or  furnished.  Shale. 

LEND*,  «.  pi.     [Sax.]     Loins.     [Not  in  use.]     Wiclif. 
LENGTH,    7j.t    [Sax.   lengthe,   from   leng,  long;    D. 

lengtc.] 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
body,  parallel  to  its  sides  ;  as,  the  length  of  a  church 
or  of  a  ship  ;  the  length  of  a  rope  or  line. 

2.  Extent;  extension. 

Stretched  at  his  lengtli,  lie  spurns  the  swardiy  ground.  Dryden. 

3.  A  certain  extent ;  a  portion  of  space ;  with  a 
plural. 

Large  lengUis  of  seas  and  shores.  Shak. 

4.  Space  of  time  ;  duration,  indefinitely ;  as,  a 
great  length  of  time.  What  length  of  time  will  this 
enterprise  require  for  its  accomplishment? 

5.  Long  duration. 
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With  length  of  days,  and  L-v.ry  i.\:xy   hi;.-  ilcrt. 

6.  Reach  or  extent ;  as,  to  pursue  a  subject  to 
great  length. 

7.  Extent ;  as,  the  length  of  a  discourse,  essay,  o 
argument. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.     [Unusual  and  inelt 
ga?d.) 
t  Jit  length  ;  at  or  in 
be  inserted  at  length. 

2.  At  last ;  at  the  end  or  conclusion.         Dryden. 

LENGTH,  y.  t.     To  extend  ;  to  lengthen.    [JVM  used.] 

LENGTHEN,  (length'n,)  v.t.    To  extend  in  length; 

to  make  longer  ;  to  elongate  ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line. 

2.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  tune;  to  protract ;  to 
continue  in  duration  ;  as,  to  len gthen  life.  The  days 
lengthen  from  December  to  June. 

3.  To  extend  ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  discourse  or  a  dis- 
sertation. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  to  lengthen 
a  sound  or  a  syll;;ble.  This  verb  is  often  followed  by 
out,  which  may  be  sometimes  emphatical,  but  in  gen 
eral  is  useless. 

What  if  1  please  to  lengtlien  out  his  date  ?  Dryden. 

LENGTHEN,  v.  i.  To  grow  longer ;  to  extend  in 
length.  A  hempen  ropt  contracts  when  wet,  and 
lengthens  when  drv. 

LENGTH'£N-£D,  (length'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  long- 
er ;  drawn  out  in  length  ;  continued  in  duration. 

LENGTH'jEN-ING,  ppr.  Making  longer;  extending 
in  length  or  in  duration. 

LENG'1'H'.EN-ING,  71.  Continuation ;  protraction. 
Dan.  iv. 

LENGTH'FUL,  a.    Of  great  length  in  measure.  Pope. 
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LENGTH'I-LY,  adr.    In  a  lengthy  manner  ;  at  great 

length  or  extent.  Jefferson. 

LENGTH'I-NESS,  n.      Length  ;    the   state  of    being 

lengthy.  Knickerbocker,  March,  1838. 

LENGTH'WTSE,  adv.     In  the  direction  of  the  length  ; 

in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
LENGTH'Y,  a.    Being  long  or  moderately  long ;  not 
short ;  not  brief ;  applied  mostly  to  moral  subjects,  as 
to  discourses,  writings,  arguments,  proceedings,  &c. ; 
as,  a  lengthy  sermon  ;  a  lengthy  dissertation  ;  a  lengthy 
detail.                                   London  Quarterly  Review. 
Lengthy  periods.                      Washington's  Letter  to  Plater. 
No  ministerial  3d  in  France,  in  in. mi. aa  ul  judicial  CO£ni,taii&*,  is 
done  without  a  proces  verbal,  in  whii  li  the  lacts  are  stated 
amidst  a  greal   . i . ■  « I  nl   /laaelai/  f.ainalkv,  wiih  a  degree  of 
minuteness  highly  profitable  la    Ilia   verl.aliziii^  otlicrrs  and 
to  the  revenue.                        Am.  Review,  Ap.  Oct.  1811. 
B.  S.     Murray  lias  sent,  nr  will  send,  a  duuhle  copy  of  the  Bride 
and  Giaour;  in  tli>-  last  nit-  sa t'-n^'Jiy  additions  ;  pray 


[This  word,  which  was  originally  an  American- 
ism, is  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  English 
writers,  and  has  been  admitted  into  the  recent  Dic- 
tionaries of  Knmvl.-i,  Smart,  and  Reid.l 

I.g'NI-EN-CY,7i.     Lenity. 

LE'NI-ENT,  a.     [L.  leniens,   from  lenio,   lenis,    soft, 

mild ;  Ar.   •  $  laina,  to  be  soft,  or  smooth.    Class 

Ln,  No.  4.  The  primary  sense  probably  is  smooth,  or 
to  make  smooth,  and  blandus  may  be  of  the  same 
family.] 

1.  Softening ;  mitigating ;  assuasive. 

Time,  that  on  .ill  lianas  lavs  Ida  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this.  Pope. 

Sometimes  with  of:  as,  lenient  of  grief.      Milton. 

2.  Relaxing ;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibers,  art  lenient,  balsamic  Arbuthnot. 


LE'NI-ENT-LY,  adv.     Mitigatingly  ;  assuagingly. 

LEN'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  assuage  ;  to  soften  ;  to  mitigate. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon.     Drydcn. 

LEN'I-MENT,  n.     An  assuasive.     [Not  used,] 

LEN'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  Unitivo ;  Fr.  lenitif;  from  L. 
lenio,  to  soften.] 

Having  the  quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as 
pain  or  acrimony  ;  assuasive;  emollient. 

Bacon.     Arbnthnot. 

LEN'I-TIVE,  n.     A  medicine  or  application  that  has 
the  quality  of  easing  pain;    that  which  softens  or 
mitigates. 
2    A  palliative;  that  which  abates  passion.  South. 

LEN'I-TY",  n.     [L.  lenitas,  from  lenis,  mild,  soft.] 

Mildness  of  temper  ;  softness  :  tenderness;  mercy. 
Young  offenders  may  be  treated  with  lenity.  It  "is 
opposed  to  Severity  and  Rigor. 

LEN'NOCK,  a.     Slender ;  pliable.     [Local] 

LE-NOU'I-NANT,  a.     [L.  lenoeinans.) 

Given  to  lewdness.  More. 

LENS,  «. ;  pi.  Lenses.  *  [L.  lens,  a  lentil.] 

In  optics,  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, bounded  on  both  sides  by  polished  spherical 
surfaces,  or  on  the  one  side  by  a  spherical,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  plane,  surface.  Rays  of  light  passing 
through  it  are  made  to  change  their  direction,  and  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a  certain  distance. 
Lenses  are  double-convex,  or  convex  on  both  sides  ; 
double-concave,  or  concave  on  both  sides  ;  plano- 
convex, or  plano-concave,  that  is,  with  one  side 
plane,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  or  convex 
on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ;  the  latter  is 
called  a  meniscus,  when  the  concavity  is  less  than  the 
convexity  ;  but  a  concavo-convex  lens,  when  the  con- 
cavity is  greater  than  the  convexity.  The  term  lens 
is  sometimes  used  by  itself  for  double  convex  lens. 

LENT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Lend. 

LENT,  n.  [S;t\.  Imrtcti,  soring,  lent,  from  long,  long; 
lenegan,  to  lengthen  ;  so  called  from  the  lengthening 
of  the  days.] 

The  quadragesimal  fast,  or  fast  of  forty  days,  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches 
before  Easter,  the  festival  of  our  Savior's  resurrec- 
tion. It  begins  at  Ash-VVednesday,  and  continues 
till  Easter. 

LENT,  a.     Slow  ;  mild  ;  as,  lentcr  heats.     [  Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

LENT,  \  [It.]  in  music,  directs  to  a  gradual 

LEJV-TJJWDO,  \      retarding  of  time. 

LENT'£N,  a.  Pertaining  to  lent ;  used  in  lent ;  spar- 
ing;  as,  a  lenten  entertainment;  a  lenten  salad. 

Shalt. 

LEN-TIG'tJ-LAR,  a.  [L.  lenticularis,  from  lens,  su- 
pra.] 

1.  Resembling  a  lentil. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens ;  len- 


LE.X  TI'GO,  n   [L.] 
LEN'TIL,  n.     [Fr.  le 

A   plant  of  the    genus  Ervum.     It  is   an 
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LEN'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  Itrns  and  fyrma,  form.] 

Of  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens. 
LEN-TIG'I-NOUS,  a.     [L.  lentigo,  a  freckle,  from  L. 

Freckly;  scurfy;  furfuraceous. 

A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

lentille,  from  L.  lens.] 

a.    It  is 

plant,  rising  with  weak  stalks  about  18  inches.    Th 

seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  pod,  are  round,  flat, 

and  a  little  convex  in  the  middle.    It  is  cultivated  for 

fodder,  and  for  its  seeds.  Encyc. 

LEN'TISK,         )  n.      [Fr.  lentisque  ;  It.  lentischio  ;  Sp. 

LEN-TIS'GUS,  \      lentisco  ;  L.  lentiscus.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Pistacia,  the  mastich-tree,  a 
native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  wood  is  of  a  pale-brown,  resinous  and 
fragrant.     [See  Mastich.] 
LENT'I-TU  DE,  n.     [L.  lentus,  slow.] 

Slowness.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

LENT'NER,  n.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

LEN1  TO,  LEN-TE-MEN'TE,  [It.,]  in  music,  signi- 
fies slow,  smooth,  and  gliding. 
LEN'TOR,  n.    [L.,  from  lentus,  slow,  tough,  clammy  ; 
Fr.  lenteur.] 

1.  Tenacity  ;  viscousness.  Bacon. 

2.  Slowness  ;  delay  ;  sluggishness.       Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Siziness  ;  thickness  of  fluids  :  viscidity  ;  a  term 
used  in  the  humoral  pathology  Coze.     Quincy. 

LEN'TOUS,  a.     [L.  lentus,  sl,-w,  thick.] 

Viscid  ;  viscous  ;  tenacious.  Brown. 

L'EN-VOY1,  (l'an-vw'a',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  borrowed 
from  old  French  poetry,  and  signifying  a  few  de- 
tached verses  at  the  end  of  each  piece,  serving  to 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  a  par- 
ticular person.  Toone. 
LEN'ZIN-iTE,  n.  [from  Lenzius,  a  German  mineral- 
ogist.] 

A  mineral  of  two  kinds,  the  opaline  and  argilla- 
ceous ;  a  variety  of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut.     Clcaveland.     Phillips. 
Lk'O,  n.    [L.]     The  Lion,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
LE'OD,  n.     [Saxon.]     People  ;  a  nation. 
Le'OF,  n.    Leaf  denotes  love ;  so  leaf  win,  a  winner  of 

hive;  leofstaii,  best  beloved.  Gibson. 

LE'O-NINE,  a.     [L.  leoninus,  from  leo,  lion.] 

Belonging  to  a  lion  ;  resembling  a  lion,  or  partaking 
of  his  qualities  ;  as,  leonine  fierceness  or  rapacity 

Leonine  verses,  so  named  from  Leo,  the  inventor, 
are  those  the  end  of  which  rhymes  with  the  mid- 
dle; as, 

Gloria  Jactarum  temere  conceditur  horum.  Johnson. 

Lis'O-NINE-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  lion. 

LEOP'ARD,  (lep'ard,)  n.  *  [L.  leo,  lion,  and  pard'us, 
paid,  Gr.  rruprSu;,  from  Heb.  "ns,  to  separate,  that  is, 
spotted,  broken  into  spots.] 

A  carnivorous  digitigrade  mammal,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Felis,  i.  e.  the  Cat  group.  It  inhabits  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Its  fur  is  yellow,  with  at  least  ten 
ranges  of  small,  black  clusters  of  spots  on  each 
flank. 

LEOP'ARD'S-BaNE,  n.  The  English  popular  name 
of  several  different  plants,  principally  species  of  the 
genera  Arnica  and  Doronicum. 

Le'PAS,  n.  [Gr.  A«nj.]  The  Linnaian  name  for  thi 
Cirripeda,  comprising  the  Balani  or  barnacles,  and 
the  Anatifre,  of  which  there  are  now  several  genera. 

LEP'ER,  n.     [L.  lepra,  leprosy,  Fr.  lepre,  It.  lobhar,  G 
Xatpn,  from  Xf.Ktc,  a  scale.] 
A  person  affected  with  leprosy 
LEP'ID,  a.     [L.  lepidus.] 

Pleasant ;  jocose.     [Little  used.] 
LEP-1-DO-DEN'DRON,   n.       [Gr.   Aotic,   \ckiSos, 
scale,  and  licvSpnv,  tree.] 

A  fossil  tree,  so  named  from  the  scaly  appearance 
of  the  stem,  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  leaf 
stalks.  Mantell. 

LEP'ID-OID,  n.     [Gr.  Xewt;  and  eiSoc.] 

One  of  a  family  of  extinct  fossil  fishes,  of  the  oolit- 
ic formation.  Buckland. 
LEP'I-DO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  \ewtc,  a  scale,  and  Xifloc.] 
A  species  of  the  mica  family,  presenting  a  lilac  or 
rose-violet  color ;  it  usually  occurs  in  masses  consist- 
ing of  small  scales.     It  differs  from  other  micas, ;' 
containing  the  earth  lithia.  Dana. 
LEP-I-DOP'TER,  n.           )   [Gr.  \cxtc,  a  scale,  and 
LEP-I-DOP'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  j      nrepov,  a  wing.] 

The  Lepidoptcra  are  an  order  of  insects  having  four 

membranaceous  wings,  covered  with  fine  imbricate 

scales,  like  powder,  as  the  butterfly. 

LEP-I-DOP'TER-AL,    )  a.    Belonging  to  the  order  of 

LEP-I-DOP'TER-OUS,  j      Lepidoptera. 

LEP'O-RINE  or  LEP'O-RINE,  a.     [L.  leporimis 

lepns,  a  hare.     Qu.  the  Teutonic  leap,  to  run.] 

Pertaining  to  a  hare;  having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  the  hare.  Johnson. 

LE-PROS'I-TY,  n,     Squamousness.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
LEP'RO-SY,  n.     [See  Leper.]     A  foul  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scabs,  — 
tended  with  violent  itching.     It 


LES 

the  whole  body,  rarely   the  face.     One  species  of 
it  is  called  elephantiasis.  Encyc. 

The  term  leprosy  is  loosely  and  incorrectly  applied 
to  two  very  distinct  diseases,  the  scaly  and  the  tuber- 
culated,  or  the  proper  leprosy  and  the  elephantiasis. 
The  former  is  characterized  by  patches  of  smooth, 
laminated  scales,  sometimes  livid,  hut  usually  whit- 
ish; in  the  latter,  the  skin  is  thickened,  livid,  and 
tuberculated.  It  is  called  the  black  leprosy;  but  this 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  livid  variety  of  the  scaly 
leprosy.  Good. 

LEP'ROUS,  a.     [Fr.  lepreuz.]     [See  Lefer.] 

Infected  with  leprosy  ;  covered  with  white  scales. 

His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  —  Ex.  iv. 

LEP'ROUS-LY,  adv.    In  leprous  manner. 
LEP'ROUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  leprous. 


LEP-TO-DAC'TYL. 
M,atoe.] 


slender,    and 


A  bird  or  other  animal  having  slender  toes. 

Hitchcock. 
[Gr.  Xtjrroc,  small,  and  Xoyoc, 


LEP-TOL'O-GY, 

discourse.] 

A  minute  and  tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things. 

LERE,  n.     Learning  ;  lesson  ;  lore.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

LERE,  b,  (.     To  learn  ;  to  teach.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

LERE,  a.     Empty.     [See  Leer.] 

LER'NE-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  family  of  parasitic  animals, 
related  to  the  inferior  grades  of  Crustacea.  They  are 
found  attached  to  fishes,  and  some  species  penetrate 
the  skin  with  their  elongated  head,  and  feed  on  the 
viscera  of  the  fishes.  Dana. 

LE'SION,  (IG'zhun,)  n.     [L.  laisio,  from  Undo,  to  hurt.] 
A  hurting,  hurt;  wound;  injury.  Ruslt. 

LESS,  for  Unless.     [Not  in  use.] 

LESS,  a  terminating  syllable  of  many  nouns  and  some 
adjectives,  is  the  Sax.  leas,  Goth,  laus,  belonging  to 
the  verb  lysan,  lausynn,  to  loose,  free,  separate. 
Hence  it  is  a  privative  word,  denoting  destitution; 
as,  a  witless  man,  a  man  destitute  of  wit;  childless, 
without  children;  fatherless;  faithless;  per.nyless  ; 
lawless,  &c. 

LESS,  a.  [Sax.  las;  perhaps  allied  to  Dan.  User,  to 
abate,  to  lessen,  to  relieve,  to  ease.  Less  has  the 
sense  of  the  comparative  degree  of  little.] 

Smaller  ;  not  so  large  or  great ;  as,  a  less  quantity 
or  number;  a  horse  of  less  size  or  value.  We  are 
all  destined  to  suffer  affliction  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

LESS,  adv.  Not  so  much  ;  in  a  smaller  a  ower  de- 
gree ;  as,  less  bright  or  loud  ;  less  beautiful ;  less 
obliging ;  less  careful.  The  less  a  man  praises  him- 
self, the  more  disposed  are  others  to  praise  him. 

LESS,  n.     Not  so  much. 

They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  —  Exod.  xvi. 

2.  An  inferior. 

The  less  is  blessed  by  the  better.  —Heb.  vii. 
LESS,  v.  t.     To  make  less.     [Not  in  use.]        Gower. 
LES-SEE',  n.     [from   lease.]     The  person  to  whom  a 
lease  is  given,  or  who  takes  an  estate  by  lease 

Blackstone. 
LESS'-EN,  (les'n,)  v.  t.    [from  less.]     To  make  less  ;  to 
diminish  ;  to  reduce  in  bulk,  size,  quantity,  number, 
or  amount ;  to  make  smaller ;  as,  to  lessen  a  kingdom 
or  its  population. 

2.  To  diminish  in  degree,  state,  or  quality  ;  as, 
awkward  manners  tend  to  lessen  our  respect  for  men 
of  merit. 

3.  To  degrade  ;  to  reduce  in  dignity. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  odica,  when   ill  men  conspired  to 
lessen  it.  Alterbury. 

LESS'-EN,  (les'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  less ;  to  shrink  ; 
to  contract  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  or  amount ; 
to  be  diminished.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  ob- 
jects lessens  as  we  recede  from  them. 

2.  To  become  less  in  decree,  quality,  or  intensity  ; 
to  decrease.    The  strength  of  the  body,  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  temper,  usually  lessen  as  we  advance 
in  age. 
LESS'-EN--ED,  pp.     Made  smaller  ;  diminished. 
LESS'£N-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  in  bulk,  amount,  or 

degree  ;  degrading. 
LESS'ER,  a.     [Sax.  lirssa,  hrsse,  from  hrs.     This  word 
is  a  corruption,  but  too  well  established  to  be  dis- 
carded.] 

Less;  smaller.  Authors  always  write,  the  Lesser 
Asia. 

By  the  same  reason   mav  a  man  in  a  stale  of  nature  punish  the 

lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  Locke. 

God  made  the  /ts.aa  llahi  to  rule  the  niaht. — Gen.  i. 

LES'SES,  7i.  pi.     [Fr.  laissecs.]    The  leavings  or  dung 

of  beasts. 
LES'SON,  (les'n,)  n.  '  [This  word  we  probably  have 

received  from  the  Fr.  lecon,  L.  lectio,  from  lego,  to 

read,  Fr.  lire,  lisant ;   Sp.  leccion;   It.  leiione;   Sw. 

leza ;  and  not  from  the  D.  Iceicn,  G.  lescn,  to  read.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  recited  to  a  teacher  by  a  pu- 
pil or  learner  for  improvement ;  or  such  a  portion  of 
a  book  as  a  pupil  learns  and  repeats  at  one  time. 
The  instructor  is  pleased  when  his  pupils  recite  their 
lessoiis  with  accuracy  and  promptness. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 
Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 
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LET 

3.  A  portion  of  a  book  or  manuscript  assigned  by  a 
preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  be  learnt,  or  for  an  exercise  ; 
something  to  be  learnt.     Give  him  his  lesson. 

4.  Precept:  doctrine  or  notion  inculcated. 


Sidney. 


5.  Severe  lecture ;  reproof;  rebuke. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  bo  lal 

6.  Tune  written  for  an  instrument.  Davits. 

7.  Instruction  or  truth,  taught  by  experience.  The 
lessons  which  sickness  imparts,  she  leaves  to  be  prac- 
ticed when  health  is  established. 

LES'SON,  (les'n,)  v.  U    To  teach  ;  to  instruct. 

Childrei  should  be  lessoned  into  a  contempt  and  ilee'stiuinn  of 
this  vice.  L'Estrange. 

LES'SON-£D,  pp.     Taught;  instructed. 

LES'SQN-ING,  ppr.     Teaching. 

LES'SOR,?i.     [from  lease.]    One  who  leases ;  the  per- 
son who  lets  In  farm,  or  gives  a  lease.     Blackstone. 

LEST,  part,  [from  the  Sax.  leas,  Goth,  laus,  loose, 
separate.  In  Saxon,  it  was  preceded  by  the,  the  leas, 
that  less,  that  not,  ne  forte.  Hence  it  denotes  a 
loosing-  or  separation,  and  hence  it  comes  to  express 
prevention.] 
That  not ;  for  fear  that. 


Ye   si,  ,11  i 


ye  touch  i 


The  phrase  may  be  thus  explained  :  Ye  shall  not 
touch  it ;  that  separated  or  dismissed,  ye  die.  That 
here  refers  to  the  preceding  command  or  sentence  ; 
that  being  removed,  or  not  observed,  the  fact  being 
not  so,  ye  will  die. 

Sin  no  more  ;  that  fact  not  taking  place,  a  worse 
thing  will  happen  to  thee. 
.ET,  v.  t. ;  fret,  and  pp.  Let.  Letted  is  obsolete. 
Sax  leetan,  letan,  Goth.  Irian,  to  permit,  to  hinder,  to 
dismiss  or  send  away,  to  let  go,  to  leave,  to  admit,  to 
think  or  suppose,  to  dissemble,  to  retard,  to  be  late  or 
slow,  to  dally  or  trifle,  to  lease  or  let  out :  letan  aweg, 
to  let  away,  to  throw  ;  W.  llui,  hinderance  ;  Uuiiaw, 
to  hinder  ;  D.  Uiaten,  to  permit,  to  surfer,  to  give,  to 
leave,  to  loose,  to  put,  to  stow  ;  G.  lassen,  to  let,  to 
permit,  grant,  allow,  suffer  ;  vcrlassen,  to  forsake  ; 
unterlassen,  to  cease,  to  forbear  ;  Sw.  lata,  to  permit ; 
Dan.  lader,  to  let,  permit,  allow,  grant,  suffer,  give 
leave.  But  in  the  four  latter  dialects,  there  is  anoth- 
er verb,  which  corresponds  with  let  in  some  of  its 
significations ;  D.  hjden,  G.  leiden,  Sw.  lida,  Dan. 
lider,  to  suffer,  endure,  undergo,  to  permit.  With 
this  verb  corresponds  the  English  late,  D.  laat,  Sw. 
lot,  Dan.  lad,  slothful,  lazy;  and  the  G.  lass,  feeble, 
lazy,  coincides  with  lassen,  supra,  and  this  may  be 
the  Eng.  lazy.  To  let  oat,  like  L.  clocare,  is  to  lease,  Fr. 
laisser.  Lei  is  the  Fr.  laisser,  in  a  different  dialect. 
liy  the  German  and  Welsh,  it  appears  that  the  last 
radical  may  have  oritrinallv  been  th,  it,  or  tz,  or  other 
compound.  See  Class  Ld,  No.  2,  15,  19,  23,  32,  and 
Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  permit ;  to  allow  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  give  leave  or 
power  by  a  positive  act,  or  negatively,  to  withhold 
restraint;  not  to  prevent.  A  leaky  ship  lets  water 
enter  into  the  hold.  Let  is  followed  by  the  infinitive 
without  the  sign  to. 

Pharaoh  said,  1  will  let  you  go.  —  Ex.  viii. 
When  the  ship  wis  c  mi^m,  .»n  I  tould  not  bear  up  into  the  wind, 
we  let'her  drive.  —Acts  xxvii. 

2.  To  lease  ;  to  grant  possession  and  use  for  a 
compensation  ;  as,  to  let  to  farm  ;  to  let  an  estate  for 
a  year ;  to  let  a  room  to  lodgers  ;  often  followed  by 
out,  as,  to  let  out  a  farm  ;   but  the  use  of  out  is  un- 


i  Horatio,  a 


There'. 
let  I, 

4.  In  the  imperative  mode,  let  has  the  following  uses. 
Followed  by  the  first  ami  third  persons,  it  expresses 
desire  or  wish  ;  hence  it  is  used  in  prayer  and  en- 
treaty to  superiors,  and  to  those  who  have  us  in  their 
power  ;  as,  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  command- 
ments.   Ps.  cxix. 

Followed  by  the  first  person  plural,  let  expresses 
e.xhorlation  or  entreaty  ;  as,  rise,  let  us  go. 

Followed  by  the  third  person,  it  implies  permission 
or  command  addressed  to  an  inferior.  Let  him  go, 
let  them  remain,  are  commands  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond person.  Let  thou,  or  let  ye,  that  is,  do  thou  or 
you  permit  him  to  go. 

Sometimes  let  is  used  to  express  a  command  or  in- 
junction to  a  third  person.  When  the  signal  is  given 
to  engage,  let  every  man  do  his  duty. 

When  applied  to  things  not  rational,  it  implies  al- 
lowance or  concession. 

O'er  golden  sands  [el  rich  Pactolus  flow.  Pope. 

5.  To  retard  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede ;  to  interpose 
obstructions.    2  Thcss.  ii.  Dryden. 

'  obsolete,  or  nearly  so.] 


LET 

To  let  down  ;  to  permit  to  sink  or  fall ;  to  lower. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window.  —  JobIi.  ii. 

To  let  loose ;  to  free  from  restraint ;  to  permit  to 
wander  at  large. 

To  let  in  or  into  ;  to  permit  or  suffer  to  enter  ;*"to 
admit.  Open  the  door,  let  in  my  friend.  We  are  not 
let  into  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet. 

2.  To  insert,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  into  a  space  foMned 
for  the  purpose. 

To  let  blood;  to  open  a  vein  and  suffer  the  blood  to 
flow  out. 

To  let  out ;  to  suffer  to  escape,  as  an  animal ;  to  ex- 
tend or  loosen,  as  a  rope  or  the  folds  of  a  garment ; 
also,  to  lease  or  let  to  hire. 

To  let  off;  to  discharge  ;  to  let  fly,  as  an  arrow  ;  or 
cause  to  explode,  as  a  gun. 

To  let  fly;    to  send  forth  or  discharge  with  vio- 
lence, as  an  arrow  or  stone. 
LET,  v.i.     To  forbear.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

LET,  n.  A  retarding;  hinderance;  obstacle;  imped- 
iment; delay.  [Obsolete,  unless  in  some  technical 
phrases.] 
LET;  a  termination  of  diminutives  ;  as,  hamlet,  a  little 
house;  rivulet,  a  small  stream.  [Sax.  lyt,  small,  less, 
few.  See  Little.] 
LETCH,  n.     A  leach-tub.     [See  Leach.] 

2.  A  long,  narrow  swamp  in  which  water  moves 
slowly.  Brockctt. 

LK'THAL,  a.     [L.  lethalis,  mortal,  from  Gr.  \nUti,  ob- 
livion.] 

Deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal.  Richardson. 

LE-THAL'I-TY,  n.     Mortality.  Akins. 

LE-THAR'GIC,  jo.      [L.  lethargicus ;    Fr.  lethar- 

LE-THAR'GI€-AL,  j      gique.] 

Pretetnaturally  inclined  to  sleep  ;  drowsy  ;  dull ; 
heavy.  Arbuthnot. 

LE-THAR'GI€-AL-LY,  adv.      In   a  morbid    sleepi- 
ness. 
LE-THAR'GIC-AL-NESS,  )  n.     Preternatural  or  mor- 
LE-THAR'GIC-NESS,         j      bid  sleepiness  or  drow- 
siness. More.     Herbert. 
LETH'AR-GI-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Laid   asleep;  entranced. 

Shak. 
LETH'AR-GY,  n.     [L.  lethargia  ;  Gr.  \rfiapyta ;  XnQn, 
oblivion,  and  apyos,  idle.] 

1.  Preternatural  sleepiness ;  morbid  drowsiness  ; 
continued  or  profound  sleep,  from  which  a  person 
can  scarcely  be  awaked. 

2.  Dullness  ;  inaction  ;  inattention. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy.  Atterbury. 

LETH'AR-GY,  v.  U    To  make  lethargic  or  dull. 

Churchill 

LE'THE,  (15'the,)  n.    [Gr.  XnOn,  forgetfulness  ;  Xndoi, 
L.  latco,  to  be  hid.] 

1.  In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  whose  waters  were  said  to  cause  for- 
getfulness of  the  past.  Milton. 

2.  Oblivion  ;  a  draught  of  oblivion.  Shah. 
LE-THe'AN,  a.    Inducing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

Lempriere.    jls.  Res. 
Shakspeare  has  Letheed  in  this  sense. 
LE-THIF'ER-OUS. 
bring.] 
Deadly;  mortal;  bringing  death 


[L.  let/turn,  death,  and /ere, 


destruction. 
Robinson. 
LET'TER,  n.    [from  let.]    One  who  permits. 

2.  One  wlio  retards  or  hinders. 

3.  One  who  gives  vent ;  as,  a  blood-toter. 
LET'TER,  n.     [Fr.  Icttre;    It.  lettera;    L.  litcra;  W. 

llythyr.] 

1.  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed, engraved, 
or  painted  ;  used  as  the  representative  of  a  sound,  or 
of  an  articulation  of  the  human  organs  of  speech. 
By  sounds,  and  articulations  or  closures  of  the  or- 
gans, are  formed  syllables  and  words.  Hence  a  letter 
is  the  first  element  of  written  language,  as  a  simple 
sound  is  the  first  element  of  spoken  language  or 
speech.  As  sounds  are  audible,  and  communicate 
ideas  to  others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  are  visible  repre- 
sentatives of  sounds,  rind  communicate  the  thoughts 
of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  message;  an  epistle;  a 
communication  made  by  visible  characters  from  one 
person  to  another  at  a  distance. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.     Walsh. 

3.  The  verbal  expression ;  the  literal  meaning. 

Taylor. 

4.  Type  ;  a  character  formed  of  metal  or  wood, 
usually  of  metal,  and  used  in  printing  books. 

5.  Letters  ;  in  the  plural,  learning  ;  erudition  ;  as,  a 
man  of  letters. 

Dead  letter  ;  a  writing  or  precept  which  is  without 
authority  or  force.  The  best  law  may  become  a  dead 
letter. 

Letter  of  attorney  ;  a  writing  by  which  one  person 
authorizes  another  to  act  in  his  stead. 

Letter  of  credit;  a  letter  authorizing  credit  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  bearer. 
Brandc. 


LEV 

Letter  of  license  ;  a  paper  by  which  creditors  allow 
an  unfortunate  debtor  time  to  pay  his  debts. 

Brandt. 
Letter  of  marque;  a  commission  given  to  a  private 
ship  by  a  government  to  make  reprisals  on  the  ships 
of  another  state  ;  hence,  the  ship  thus  commission  ed. 
[See  Marque.] 

Letters  patent,  or  overt,  open  ;  a  writing  executed  and 
sealed,  by  which  power  and  authority  are  granted  to 
a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  right ;  as,  let- 
ters patent  under  the  seal  of  England. 
LET'TER,  v.  t.    To  impress  or  form  letters  on  ;  as,  to 

letter  a  book  ;  a  book  gilt  and  lettered. 
LET'TER-IloARD,  n.     A  board  on  which   pages  of 
type  are  placed,  when  not  immediately  wanted,  or 
fi.r  distribution. 
LET'TER-CaSE,  n      A  case  or  book  to  put  letters  in. 
;,!;  VIT.K  ED,  pp.     Stamped  witli  letters. 
LET'TER-£0,    a.     Literate;    educated;    versed   in 
literature  or  science.  Collier. 

2.   Belongim;  to  learning;  suiting  letters. 
LET'TER-FOUND'ER,  n.     One  who  casts  letters  ;  a 

type-founder. 
LET'TER-ING,  ppr.    Impressing  or  forming  letters 

on  ;  as,  lettering  a  hook  on  tile  cover. 
LET'TER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  impressing  letters. 

2.  The  letters  impressed. 
LET'TER-LESS,  a.  Illiterate  ;  unlettered  :  nut  learned. 

f  'iterland. 
LET'TER-rRESS,  n.     [letter  and  press.  |      ■.Vint ;  let- 
ters and  words  impressed  on  paper,  or  other  materi- 
al, by  types. 
LET'TER-WRIT'ER,  n.     One  who  writes  tetters. 
2.  An  instrument  fur  copying  letters,  often  called 
the  manifold  letter-writer. 
IfET'TlNG,  ppr.     Permitting;  suffering. 
LET'TING,  n.       The  putting    out  on    lease,    as  a 
farm. 

2.  The  putting  out  of  portions  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  contract,  as  on  a  railroad  or  canal. 

America. 
LET'TUCE,  (let'tis,)  n.     [Fr.  laitue ;  It.   lattuga;  ?• 
lechuga;   Arm.  lactuzen;   G.  lattich ;  D.  latuw  ;  f'oiu 
L.  lactuca,  according  to  Varro,  from  lac,  milk.] 

The  English  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
Lactuca,  some  of  which  are  used  as  salads. 

LEoIS,  i  "•     CGr-  A£"""f>  White'] 

A  peculiar  white  pulverulent  substance  obtained 
from  beef-fibers,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  with  alcohol.  BraconnoU 

LEC'CITE,  7i.     [Gr.  Atuxoc,  white.] 

A  mineral  having  a  dull,  glassy  appearance,  oc- 
curring in  translucent,  twenty-four-sided  (trapezo- 
hedral)  crystals.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Italy,  especially  at  Vesuvius,  disseminated  through 
the  lavas.  Dana. 

LEIJ-CIT'IC,  a.  A  term  applied  to  volcanic  rocks 
containing  leucite.  Dana. 

LEu'CO-E-THI-OP'ie,  a.  [Gr.  \evkoS,  white,  and 
aeBtotp,  black.] 

White  and  black ;  designating  a  white  animal  of 
a  black  species,  or  the  albino  of  the  negro  race. 

Lawrence. 

LEC'CO-PHANE,  n.  [Gr.  Xcvkos,  white,  and  cpaivoj, 
to  appear.] 

A  mineral,  occurring  imperfectly  crystallized,  of  a 
greenish  or  wine-yellow  color,  consisting  of  silica, 
fluoric  acid,  glucina,  lime,  and  sodium. 

LEO-eO-PHLEG'MA-CY,  (lu-ko-fieg'ma-se,)  n.  [Gr 
\ivkoc_,  white,  and  </>Ar>u:tz,  phlegm.] 

A  dropsical  habit  of  body,  or  the  commencement 
of  anasarca ;  paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold 
sweats.  Coze.     Parr.     Arbuthnot. 

LE0-€O-PHLEG-MAT'ie,  a.  Having  a  dropsical 
habit  of  bndv  with  a  white,  bloated  skin. 

LEU-COS'TINE,  n.    A  variety  of  trachyte. 

LEU-Co'THI-OP,  n.  [See  Leuco-Ethiopic]  An 
albino  of  a  black  race. 

LE'VANT,  a.     [Ft.  levant,  rising,  from  lever,  L.  leva.] 
Eastern ;    denoting   the   part  of   the    hemisphere 
where  the  sun  rises. 

Forth  rush  the  lemnt  and  the  ponent  winds.  Milton. 

LE-VANT',  n.     [It.  levante,  the  East,  supra.] 

Properly,  a  country  to  the  eastward  ;  but  appropri- 
ately, the  countries  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  &c,  which  are  washed  by  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  contiguous 
waters. 

LE-VANT'ER,  n.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  one  who  bets  at  a  horse-race, 
and  runs  away  without  paying  the  wager  lost ; 
hence,  in  a  wider  sense,  one  who  runs  away  dis- 
gracefully. [England.] 

LE-VANT'INE  or  LEV'ANT-INE,  a.     Pertaining  to 

the  Levant.  D'Anville. 

2.  Designating  a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LE-VANT'INE  or  LEV'ANT-INE,  n.  A  particular 
kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LE-VA'TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  leiw,  to  raise.]  In  anato- 
my, a  muscle  that  serves  to  raise  some  part,  as  the 
lip  or  the  eyelid. 
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LEV 

2.  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
part  of  the  skull.  Wiseman. 

LEVE,  for  Believe.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

LEVEE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  lever,  to. raise,  L.  Uvo.] 

1.  The  time  of  rising. 

2.  The  concourse  of  persons  who  visit  a  prince  or 
great  personage  in  the  morning.  Johnson. 

3.  A  bank  or  causeway,  particularly  along  a  river, 
to  prevent  inundation ;  as,  the  levees  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Levee  en  masse.  [See  Levy.] 
LEVEL,  a.  [Sax.  lafel,  id. ;  W.  llyvn,  smooth,  even, 
level,  sleek,  slippery  ;  llyvelu,  to  level,  to  render  uni- 
form, to  devise,  invent,  guess ;  llyvnu,  to  make 
smooth.  This  seems  to  be  connected  with  Ihjvu,  to 
lick.  So  Wee,  D.  gelyk,  G.  gleich,  is  smooth,  even, 
level,  equal,  coincidiiiti  with  Ens.  sleek.  The  L.  li- 
bdla,  libra,  belong  to  this  root  ;  It.  livella.] 

1.  Horizontal  ;  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  To  be  perfectly  level,  is  to  be  exactly  hori- 
zontal. 

2.  Even  ;  flat ;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another;  not  ascending  or  descending;  as,  a  level 
plain  or  field  ;  level  ground  ;  a  level  floor  or  pave- 
ment. In  common  usage,  level  is  often  applied  to  sur- 
faces that  are  not  perfectly  horizontal,  but  which 
have  no  inequalities  of  magnitude. 

3.  Even  with  any  thing  else  ;  of  the  same  hight ; 
on  the  same  line  or  plane. 

4.  Equal  in  rank  or  degree  ;  having  no  degree  of 
superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  level  in  your 
learning.  Bentiey. 

LEVEL,  v.  t.    To  make  horizontal. 

2.  To  make  even  ;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequali- 
ties of  surface  in  any  thing ;  as,  to  level  a  road  or 
walk. 

3.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  the  same  hight  with 
something  else. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground.        Sandys. 

4.  To  lay  flat ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or 
plane. 

He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains.  Dryden. 

5.  To  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  state,  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  to  level  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

6.  To  point,  in  taking  aim  ;  to  elevate  or  depress 
so  as  to  direct  a  missile  weapon  to  an  object ;  to 
aim  ;  as,  to  level  a  cannon  or  musket. 

7.  To  aim  ;  to  direct ;  as,  severe  remarks  leveled  at 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age. 

8.  To  suit;  to  proportion  ;.as,  to  level  observations 
to  the  capacity  of  children. 

LEVEL,  v.  i.    To  accord  ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit.     [Little 
used.]  Sliak. 

2.T, 
mark. 
3.  To  aim  at ;  to  direct  the 

ought  to  be 


He  raised  it  till  he  leveled  right.  Butler. 

5.  To  aim  ;  to  make  attempts. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.  Shak. 

6.  To  conjecture  ;  to  attempt  to  guess.    [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
LEVEL,  n.    A  horizontal  line,  or  a  plane ;  a  surface 
without  inequalities.  Hale. 

2.  Rate  ;  standard  ;  usual  elevation  ;  customary 
hight ;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  world. 

3.  Equal  elevation  with  something  else ;  a  state  of 
equality. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  on  a  level.       Spectator. 

4.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive  weapon 
is  aimed. 

5.  An  instrument  in  mechanics  by  which  to  find 
or  draw  a  horizontal  line,  as  in  setting  buildings,  or 
in  making  canals  and  drains.  The  instrument  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  spirit  level. 

6.  Rule ;  plan  ;  scheme  ;  borrowed  from  the  me- 
chanic's level. 

Be-     e  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid.  Prior. 

LEVEL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Reduced  to  a  plane ;  made 
even. 

2.  Reduced  to  an  equal  state,  condition,  or  rank. 

3.  Reduced  to  an  equality  with  something  else. 

4.  Elevated  or  depressed  to  a  ri»ht  line  toward 
something  ;  pointed  to  an  object ;  directed  to  a  mark. 

5.  Suited  ;  proportioned. 

LEVEL-ER,  n.    One  that  levels  or  makes  even. 

2.  One  that  destroys,  or  attempts  to  destroy,  dis- 
tinctions, and  reduce  to  equality. 
LEVEL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  level  or  even. 

2.  Reducing  to  an  equality  of  condition. 
LEVEL-ING,  n.    The  reduction  of  uneven  surfaces 
to  a  level  or  plane. 

2.  In  surveying,  the  art  or  practice  of  finding  a 
horizontal  line,  or  of  ascertaining  the  different  ele- 
vations of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Barlow. 


point  a  gun  or  an  arrow  to  tht 


LEV 

LE  VEL-NESS,  n.     Evenness  ;  equality  of  surface. 
2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

LEV'EN.     See  Leaven. 

LE  V'EN,  n.     [Sax.  hlifian.] 

m  Lightning.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

LEVER,  n.*  [Fr.  levier;  It.  leva;  from  lever,  levare, 
L.  leva,  to  raise.] 

In  mecJtanics,  a  bar  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance, turning  on  a  support  called  the  fulcrum  or 
prop.  Its  arms  are  equal,  as  in  the  balance  ;  or  une- 
qual, as  in  steelyards.  It  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  1.  When  the  ful- 
crum is  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  as  in  the 
handspike,  crowbar,  &c.  2.  When  the  weight  is  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  rowing  a  boat. 
3.  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the 
fulcrum,  as  in  raising  a  ladder  from  the  ground,  by 
applying  the  hands  to  one  of  the  lower  rounds. 
The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of  the  third  kind. 
Olmsted. 

Le'VER,  a.    The  comparative  degree  of  leve,  leef,  or 


[  Obs.] 
LEVER-. 


Chaucer. 
AGE,  7t.     Mechanical  advantage  gained  on 
the  principle  of  the  lever.  Olmsted. 

LEVER-ET,  n.    [Fr.  lievret,  from  lievre,  a  hare.] 

A  hare  in  the  first  year  of  her  age. 
LEVER-OCK,  7i.     A  bird;  a  lark.     [See  Lark.] 
LEVET,  7i.     [Qu.  Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]  [Johnson. 

A  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  probably  that  by  which  sol- 
diers are  called  in  the  morning.     [Not  used.] 

Hadibras. 
LEVI-A-BLE,  a.     [from  levy.]     That  may  be  levied  ; 
that  may  be  assessed  and  collected  ;  as,  sums  leviable 
by  course  of  law.  Bacon. 

LE-VI'A-THAN,  n.     [Heb.  lnvi^.] 

1.  An  aquatic  animal,  described  in  the  book  of 
Job,  ch.  xli.,  and  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  In  Isaiah,  it  is  called  the  crooked  serpent. 
It  is  not  agreed  what  animal  is  intended  by  the 
writers,  whether  the  crocodile,  the  whale,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  serpent. 

2.  The  whale,  or  a  great  whale.  Milton. 
LEVI-£D,  (lev'id,)  7777.    Raised  ;  collected. 

LE  VI-GaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  larvige,  from  lecvis.  smooth,  Gr. 
AeiocJ 

1.  In  phtirmwet)  ami  chemistry,  to  rub  or  grind  to  a 
fine,  impalpable  powder  ;  to  make  fine,  soft,  and 
smooth. 

2.  To  plane  ;  to  polish.  Barrow. 
LEVI-GATE,  a.     Made  smooth. 
LEVI-Ga-TED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  fine,  impalpable 

powder. 
LE  VI-Ga-TING,  ppr.    Rendering  very  fine,  soft,  and 

smooth,  by  grinding  or  rubbing. 
LEV-I-Ga'TION,  71.    The  act  or  operation  of  grinding 

or  rubbing  a  solid  substance  to  a  fine,  impalpable 

powder.  Encyc. 

LEVIN,  n.    Lightning.     [Obs.]     [See  Leven.] 

LE-VI'RATE,  a.    [L.  levir,  a  husband's  brother.] 

The  levirate  law,  aiming  the  Jries,  was  one  accord- 
ing to  which  a  woman,  whose  husband  died  without 
issue,  was  to  be  married  to  the  husband's  brother. 
Dent.  xxv.  5. 

LEV-I-TA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  levis,  levitas.] 

Lightness;  buoyancy;  act  of  making  light. 

Le'VITE,  71.  [from  Levi,  me  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.] 
One  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi  ;  a  descendant 
of  Levi ;  more  particularly,  an  officer  in  the  Jewish 
church,  who  was  employed  in  manual  service,  a9  in 
bringing  wood  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacri- 
fices. The  Levites  also  sung  and  played  on  instru- 
ments of  music.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  was  also 
of  the  family  of  Levi.  Encyc. 

LE-VIT'IG-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Levites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Levi ;  as,  the  Le.vitical  law,  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  which  prescribed  the  duties  and 
rites  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  regulated  the 
civil  and  religious  concerns  of  the  Jews. 
2.  Priestly.  Milton. 

LE-VIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  the  Le- 


LE-VIT'ie-TJS,  71.  [from  Levi,  Lcvitc.]  A  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  relate  to  the  priests  and  Levites 
among  the  Jews,  or  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
LEV'I-TY,  71.  t  [L.  leritas,  from  lecis,  light;  connected 
perhaps  with  Eng.  lift.] 

1.  Lightness  ;  the  want  of  weight  in  a  body,  com- 
pared with  another  that  is  heavier.  The  ascent  of  a 
balloon  in  the  air  is  owing  to  its  levity,  as  the  gas  that 
fills  it  is  lighter  than  common  air. 
t2.  Lightness  of  temper  or  conduct  ;  inconstant  y  ; 
changeableness  ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  the  levity  of  youth. 

Hooker. 
t3.  Want  of  due  consideration  ;  vanity  ;  freak.     He 
never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity  or  os- 


t4.  Gayety  of  mind;  want  of  seriousness  ;  dispo- 
sition to  trifle.  The  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness 
was  succeeded  by  levity. 


LEZ 

LEVY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  lever ;  It.  levare ;  Sp.  levar  ;  L.  leva ; 
Eng.  to  lift.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  collect.  To  levy  troops  is  to  enlist 
or  to  order  men  into  public  service.  To  levy  an  army 
is  to  collect  troops  and  form  an  army  by  enrollment, 
conscription,  or  other  means. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  collect  by  assessment ;  as,  to  levy 
taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contributions. 

To  levy  war,  is  to  raise  or  begin  war;  to  take  arms 
for  attack  ;  to  attack.  Blackstone. 

To  levy  a  fine  ;  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  suit 
for  assuring  the  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 

Blackstone. 
LEVY,  n.    The  act  of  collecting  men  for  military,  or 
other  public  service,  as  by  enlistment,  enrollment,  or 
other  means.     1  Kings  ix. 

2.  Troops  collected  ;  an  army  raised.     1  Kings  v. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  money  for  public  use  by 
tax  or  other  imposition. 

4.  War  raised.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
Levy  in  mass,  [Fr.  levee  en  masse;]  a  requisition  of 

all  liable  to  bear  arms  for  service.    In  Germany,  it  is 

styled  landsturm. 
LEV Y-ING,  ppr.     Raising  ;    collecting,  as  men  or 

money! 
LEVYNE,  71.     [from  levy.]    A  mineral,  supposed  to 

be  identical  with  chabazite.  Dana. 

LEW,  (lu,)  a.     [D.  laauw.] 

Tepid  ;  lukewarm  ;  pale  ;  wan.     [Obs.] 
LEWD,  (hide,)  a.   [W.  lludig,  having  a  craving  ;  llodi, 

to  reach  out,  to  crave  ,  llodmrb,  lewdness  ;  llawd,  that 

shoots  out  or  is  growing,  a  lad;  G.  luder,  lewdness; 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  lr}i,  to  beget,  to  bring  forth  ;  Ar. 


JsJ*  walada,  Eth.  0  A£  id.] 


1.  Given  to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust ;  ad- 
dicted to  fornication  or  adultery;  dissolute;  lustful; 
libidinous.    Eiek.  xxiii. 

2.  Proceeding  from  unlawful  lust ;  as,  lewd  ac- 
tions. 

3.  Wicked ;  vile  ;  profligate  ;  licentious.  Acts 
xvii. 

LEWD,  a.  [Sax.  hewed,  lewd.  This  seems  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  and  either  from  the  root  of  laical, 
lay,  or  from  the  Sax.  lead,  G.  leutc,  people,  which 
seems  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  foregoing 
word,  like  L.  gens,  from  geno.] 
Lay  ;  laical ;  not  clerical.     [  Obs.]  Davies. 

LEWD'LY,  (lude'iy,)  adv.    With  the  unlawful  indul- 
gence of  lust ;  l'ustfully. 
2.  Wickedly ;  wantonly. 

LEWD'NESS,  7i.  The  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust; 
fornication,  or  adultery. 

2.  In  Scripture,  it  generally  denotes  idolatry. 

3.  Licentiousness  ;  shamelessness.  Spenser. 
LEWD'STER,  n.    One    given  to  the  criminal  indul- 
gence of  lust ;  a  lecher.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

LEX,  n.  [L.]  •  Law  ;  as,  lei  taliunis,  the  law  of  retal- 
iation ;  lex  terra-,  the  law  of  the  land. 

LEX'I-€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  or  lexicogra- 
phy ;  settled  by  lexicography  ;  as,  the  lexical  meaning 
of  a  word.  Lewis. 

LEX-I-eOG'RA-PHER,7i.  [See  Lexicography.]  The 
author  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

LEX-1-CO-GRAPH'ie,        )    a.      Pertaining   to    the 

LEX-I-eO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  (  writing  or  compila- 
tion of  a  dictionary.  Boswcll. 

LEX-1-eOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  Xc^ikov,  a  dictionary, 
and  yr>a<pn,  a  writing.] 

1.  The  act  of  writing  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  or 
the  art  of  composing  dictionaries. 
2:  The  composition  or  compilation  of  a  dictionary. 

LEX-I-GOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  Xc^ikov,  a  dictionary,  and 
Xoync,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  words;  that  branch  of  learning 
which  treats  of  the  proper  signification  and  just 
application  of  words.  Med.  Repos. 

LEX'I-€ON,  71.  [Gr.  Xc^ikou,  a  dictionary,  from  Xe'ic, 
Xeyoi,  to  speak.] 

A  dictionary  ;  a  vocabulary,  or  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  language, 
with  the  definition  of  each,  or  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning. 

LEX'I-€ON-IST,  n.  A  writer  of  a  lexicon.  [Little 
used.]  Orient.   Col. 

LEX-I-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Expressing  words  by  distinct 
characters. 

LEX-IG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  Xtfic,  a  word,  and  ypa<j>i.<, 
to  write.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  defining  words.  Med.  Repos. 

LEY.     See  Lye. 

LeY  ;  a  different  orthography  of  Lay  and  Lea,  a 
meadow  or  field.  ,  — 

LEVDEN-JAR,         )  71.   A  glass  jar  or  bottle  used  to 

LEY'D£N-PHTAL,  J  accumulate  electricity.  It  is 
coated  with  tin  foil,  within  and  without,  nearly  to 
its  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  electricity.  It  is  so 
named  from  having  been  invented  in  Leyden,  Hol- 
land. 

LEZE  MAJ'ES-TY ;  any  crime  committed  against  sov- 
ereign power,  from  the  Latin  "  crimen  Uesa  majesta- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


t  Sea  Pkttirinl  llli'sti-itlinns. 


f  See  Ttthh.  of  Syiit)i>yin$. 


LIB 

LIIER'ZO-LTTE,  n.     [from  Lhen,  in  the  Pyrenees.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  pyroxene.     When  crystal- 
lized, its  crystal*  are  brilliant,  translucid,  very  small, 
and  of  an  emerald-green.  Diet. 

LI'A-BLE,   o.t  [Fr.  tier,  to  bind,  L.  ligo ;  Norm,  lige, 
a  bond.    See  Liege.] 

1.  Bound  ;  obliged  in  law  or  equity  ;  responsible  ; 
answerable.  The  surety  is  liable  for  the  debt  of  his 
principal.  The  parent  is  not  liable  for  debts  con- 
tracted by  a  son  who  is  a  minor,  except  for  necessa- 
ries'. 

This  use  of  liable  is  now  common  among  lawyers. 
The  phrase  is  abridged.  The  surety  is  liable ;  that  is, 
bound  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  principal. 

2.  Subject ;  obnoxious  ;  exposed. 

Proudly  secure,  yel  liable  to  fall.  AfiHon. 

Liable,  in  this  sense,  is  always  applied  to  evils. 
We  never  say,  a  man  is  liable  to  happiness  or  pros- 
perity, but  he  is  liable  to  disease,  calamities,  censure ; 
he  is  liable  to  err,  to  sin,  to  fall. 
LI'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bound  or 
LI-A-BIL'1-TY,  j  obliged  in  law  or  justice  ;  re- 
sponsibility. The  officer  wishes  to  discharge  him- 
self from  his  liability. 

2.  Exposedness  ;  tendency  ;  a  state  of  being  sub- 
ject; as,  the  liableness  of  a  man  to  contract  disease 
in  an  infected  nana  ;  a  liability  to  accidents. 
LI'AR,  n.    [from  lie.]  '  A  person  who  knowingly  utters 
falsehood  ;   one  who  declares  to  another  as  a  fact 
what  he  knows  to  be  not  true,  and  with  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive  him.    The  uttering  of  falsehood  by 
mistake,  and  without  an  intention  to  deceive,  does 
not  constitute  one  a  liar. 
2.  One  who  denies  Christ.    1  John  ii. 
LI'ARD,  a.    Gray.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

This  old  English  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland, 
with  the  spelling  Liart,  or  Lyart  ;  as,  lyart  ItaJJUs, 
L'rav  hairs  on  the  temples.  Barns. 

Lt'AS,  n.    A  species  of  limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horizontal  strata,  and  supposed  to  be  of  recent  forma- 
tion. Encyc. 
Ll'M-SON,  (ls'a-zong,)  n.   [Fr.]    A  union,  or  bond  of 
LIB,  v.  t.     [D.  lubbcn.]  [union. 
To  castrate.     [Not  in  use.]                       Chapman. 

libatio,  from  libo,  to  pour  out,  to 


To  castrate.     [Net 
LI-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  I 
taste ;  Gr.  \it/3a,7] 


1.  The  act  of  pouring  a  liquor,  usually  wine,  either 
on  the  ground,  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  in  honor  of 
some  deity.  The  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
practiced  libation.  This  was  a  solemn  act  and  ac- 
companied with  prayer.  Encyc. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  poured  out  in  honor  of 
a  deity.  Stillingjleet.     Dryden. 

LIB'BARD  ;  an  obsolete  spelling  of  Leopard. 

.     Spenser.    Milton. 

LIB'BARD'S-BXNE,  n.  A  poisonous  plant.  B.  Jonson. 

LI'BEL,  n.  [L.  libellus,  a  little  book,  from  liber,  a 
book,  from  the  sense  of  bark,  and  this  from  strip- 
ping, separating.  Hence  liber,  a  book,  and  liber, 
free,  are  the  same  word.  Class  Lb,  No.  24,  27, 
30,  31.] 

1.  A  defamatory  writing.  [L.  libcllus,  famosus.] 
Hence,  the  epithet  being  omitted,  libel  expresses  the 
same  thing.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or  pic- 
ture, containing  representations,  maliciously  made 
or  published,  tending  to  bring  a  person  into  con- 
tempt, or  expose  him  to  public  hatred  and  derision. 
The  communication  of  such  defamatory  writing  to  a 
single  person,  is  considered  in  law  a  publication. 
It  is  immaterial,  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  a 
libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  is  true  or  false,  since 
the  provocation,  and  not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be 
punished  criminally.  But  in  a  civil  action,  a  libel 
must  appear  to  be  false,  as  well  as  scandalous. 

Blaclcstone. 
In  a  more  extensive  sense,  any  blasphemous,  trea- 
sonable, or  immoral  writing,  or  picture,  made  public, 
is  a  libel,  and  punishable  by  law. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  and  in  court*  of  admiralty,  a 
declaration  or  charge  in  writing  exhibited  in  court, 
particularly  against  a  ship  or  goods,  for  violating  the 
laws  of  trade  or  of  revenue. 

LI'BEL,  v.  t.    To  defame  or  expose  to  public  hatred 
and  contempt  by  a  writing  or  picture ;  to  lampoon. 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libelled  all  the  fair.  Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  any  thing  in  court, 
particularly  against  a  ship  or  goods,  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue. 
LI'BEL,   v.   i.      To    spread    defamation,   written    or 
printed,  with    against.      He  libels  against  the  peers 
of  the  realm.     [Not  now  in  use.] 
LI'BEL-ANT,  n.     One  who  libels;  one  who  brings 
a  libel  or  institutes  a  suit  in  an  admiralty  court. 
The  counsel  for  the  libelant  contended   they  had  a  right  to  re 
the  instructions.  Granch,  Rep, 

LI'BEL-£D,  pp.  Defamed  by  a  writing  or  picture 
made  public. 

2.  Charged  or  declared  against  in  an  admiralty 
court. 

LI'BEL-ER,  7t.  One  who  libels  or  defames  by  writing 
or  pictures ;  a  lampooner. 

It  is  ignorance  of  ourselves  which  makes  us  the  libelers  of  othere. 


LIB 

LI'BEL-ING,  ppr.    Defaming  by  a  published  writing 

or  picture. 
2.  Exhibiting  charges  against  in  conrt. 
LT'BEL-OUS,  a.    Defamatory  ;  containing  that  which 

exposes  a  person  to  public  hatred,   contempt,  and 

ridicule  ;  as,  a  libelous  pamphlet  or  picture. 
LT'BER,  7t.     [L.]     In  botany,  the  inner,  newly-formed 

hark  of  a  plant. 
LIB'ER-AL,  <z.-f  [Fr.,from  L.  libcralis,  from  liber,  free. 

See  Libel.] 

1.  Of  a  free  heart ;  free  to  give  or  bestow  ;  not 
close  or  contracted  ;  munificent  ;  bountiful ;  gener- 
ous ;  giving  largely  ;  as,  a  liberal  donor;  the  liberal 
founders  of  a  college  or  hospital.  It  expresses  less 
than  Profuse  or  Extravagant. 

2.  Generous  ;  ample ;  large  ;  as,  a  liberal  donation ; 
a  liberal  allowance. 

3.  Not  selfish,  narrow,  or  contracted  ;  catholic ; 
enlarged  ;  embracing  other  interests  than  one's  own; 
as,  liberal  sentiments  or  views ;  a  liberal  mind ;  lib- 
eral policy. 

4.  General ;  extensive  ;  embracing  literature  and 
the  sciences  generally  ;  as,  a  liberal  education.  This 
phrase  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  synonymous  with 
Colleqiate  ;  as,  a  collegiate  education. 

5.  Free;  open;  candid;  as,  a  liberal  communica- 
tion of  thoughts. 

6.  Large  ;  profuse ;  as,  a  liberal  discharge  of  matter 
by  secretions  or  excretions. 

7.  Free  ;  not  literal  or  strict ;  as,  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  law. 

8.  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth  or  mind. 

9.  Licentious ;  free  to  excess.  Shah. 
Liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  arts, 

are  such  as  depend  more  on  the  exertion  of  the 
mind  than  on  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  regard 
amusement,  curiosity,  or  intellectual  improvement, 
rather  than  the  necessity  of  subsistence,  or  manual 
skill.     Such  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  sculp- 

Liberal  has  of  before  the  thing  bestowed,  and  to 
before  the  person  or  object  on  which  any  thing  is 
bestowed  ;  as,  to  be  liberal  of  praise  or  censure  ;  lib- 
eral to  the  poor. 
LIB'ER-AL,  n.  One  who  advocates  greater  freedom 
from  restraint,  especially  in  political  institutions. 

Brandc. 
LIB'ER-AL-HEART'ED,     o.      Having   a    generous 

heart. 
LIB'ER-AL-ISM,  b.    The  principles  of  liberals. 

M '  Gavin. 
LIB'ER-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  is  a  liberal,  or  who 

favors  the  principles  of  liberals. 
LIB-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.      [L.   libcralitas;    Fr.   libcralite. 


Which  niMv-'d  u*  t..M-1'..w  'Ah.il  u't>  on  not  p.iv.  Denham. 

2.  A  particular  act  of  generosity  ;  a  donation  ;  a 
gratuity.  In  this  sense,  it  has  the  plural  number. 
A  prudent  man  is  not  impoverished  by  his  liberalities. 

3.  Largeness  of  mind  ;  Catholicism  ;  that  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind  which  includes  other  interests 
besides  its  own,  and  duly  estimates  in  its  decisions 
the  value  or  importance  of  each.  It  is  evidence  of  a 
noble  mind  to  judge  of  men  and  things  with  lib- 
erality. 

ality. 

4.  Candor ;  impartiality. 
LIB'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  liberal  or  catholi 

to  enlarge  ;  to  free  from  narrow  views  or  prejudices  ; 
as,  to  liberalize  the  mind.  Burke.     Walsh, 


LIB'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  liberal;  divest 


God,  who  giveth  to  i 

2.  With  generous  and  impartial  regard  to  other 
interests  than  our  own  ;  with  enlarged  views;  with- 
out selfishness  or  meanness ;  as,  to  think  or  judge 
liberally  of  men  and  their  actions. 

3.  Freely  ;  not  strictly  ;  not  literally. 
LIB'ER-AL-MIND'ED,  a.     Having  a  liberal  mind. 
LlB'ER-AL-SoUL-£D,  a.    Having  a  generous  soul. 
LIB'ER-aTE,  v.  t.t  [L.  libera,  from  liber,  free;  Fr. 

liberer ;  It.  liberare.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  release  from  restraint  or  bondage  ; 
to  set  at  liberty  ;  as,  to  liberate  one  from  durei 
imprisonment ;  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  shackles 
of  prejudice. 

2.  To  manumit ;  as,  to  liberate  a  slave. 
LIB'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Freed  ;  released  from  con- 
finement, restraint,  or  slavery  ;  manumitted. 

LIB'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Delivering  from  restraint  oi 

slavery. 
LIB-ER-A'TrON,  n.     [L.  liberatio.] 

The  act  of  delivering  from  restraint,  confinement. 

or  slavery. 
LIB'ER-A-TOR,  7t.     One  who  liberates  or  delivers. 


LIB-ER-TA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  liber,  free  ;  libertae,  lib- 
erty.] 

Pertaining  to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Remove  from  their  mind  libertarian  prejudice.  Encyc. 

LIB-ER-TA'RI-AN,  7i.    One  who  holds  to  free  will. 
LIB-ER-TA'RI-AN-tSM,  n.     The  principles  or  doc- 
trines of  libertarians. 
LIB'ER-TI-UIDE,  n.     [liberty,  and  L.  co-do.] 

Destruction  of  liberty ;  but  used  as  an  adjective ; 
"  liberticide.  views."  Jefferson. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  liberty  Wade. 

LIB'ER-TIN-AGE,  n     Libertinism  ,   which  is  most 

LIB'ER-TINE,  (-tin,)  n.  [L.  libertinus,  from  liber, 
free.] 

1.  Among  the,  Romans,  a  freedman  ;  a  person  man- 
umitted or  set  free  from  legal  servitude. 

2.  One  unconfined  ;  one  free  from  restraint.  Shak. 

3.  A  man  who  lives  without  restraint  of  the  ani- 
mal passion  ;  one  who  indulges  his  lust  without 
restraint ;  one  who  leads  a  dissolute,  licentious  life  ; 
a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

LIB'ER-TINE,  a.  Licentious  ;  dissolute  ;  not  under 
the  restraint  of  law  or  religion  ;  as,  libertine  princi- 
ples ;  a  libertine  life. 

LIB'ER-TIN-ISM,  n.  State  of  a  freedman.  [Little 
used.]  Hammond. 

2.  Licentiousness  of  opinion  and  practice  ;  an  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  lust ;  debauchery  ;  lewd- 
ness. Mterbury. 

LIB'ER-TY,  n. t  [L.  libertas,  from  liber,  free  ;  Fr. 
liberie ;  It.  libertd  ;  Sp.  Ubertad.  Class  Lb,  No.  24, 
27,  30,  31.1 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint,  in  a  general  sense,  and 
applicable  to  the  body,  or  to  the  will  or  mind.  The 
body  is  at  liberty  when  not  confined  ;  the  will  or 
mind  is  at  liberty  when  not  checked  or  controlled. 
A  man  enjoys  liberty  when  no  physical  force  oper- 
ates to  restrain  his  actions  or  volitions. 

2.  Natural  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  acting 
as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control, 
except  from  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  state  of  ex- 
emption from  the  control  of  others,  and  from  positive 
laws,  and  the  institutions  of  social  life.  This  liberty 
is  abridged  by  the  establishment  of  government. 

3.  Civil  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  men  in  a  state  of 
society,  or  natural  liberty,  so  far  only  abridged  and 
restrained,  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  society,  state,  or  nation. 
A  restraint  of  natural  liberty,  not  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  public,  is  tyranny  or  oppression. 
Civil  liberty  is  an  exemption  from  the  arbitrary  will 
of  others,  which  exemption  is  secured  by  established 
laws,  which  restrain  every  man  from  injuring  or 
controlling  another.  Hence  the  restraints  of  law  are 
essential  to  civil  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  one  depends  not  so  much  on  the  removal  of  atl 
restraint  from  him,  as  on  the  due  restraint  upon  the  liberty 
of  othcra.  Ames. 

In  this  sentence,  the  latter  word  liberty  denotes 
natural  liberty. 

4.  Political  liberty  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  civil  liberty.  But  it  more  properly  designates  the 
liberty  of  a  nation,  the  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state 
from  all  unjust  abridgment  of  its  rights  and  inde- 
pendence by  another  nation.  Hence  we  often  speak 
of  the  political  liberties  of  Europe,  or  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

5.  Religiou*  liberty  is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and 
enjoying'opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  wor- 
shiping the  Supreme  Being  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  without  external  control. 

6.  Liberty,  in  metaphysics,  as  opposed  to  necessity,  is 
the  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular 
action,  according  to  the  determination  or  thought  of 
the  mind,  by  which  either  is  preferred  to  the  other. 

Freedom  of  the  will ;  exemption  from  compulsion 
or  restraint  in  willing  or  volition. 

7.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  immunity  enjoyed  by 
prescription  or  by  grant ;  with  a  plural.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  liberties  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Eu- 


8    Leave  ;  permission  granted.    The 
tained  liberty  to  leave  the  court. 

9.  A  space  in  which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out restraint,  and  beyond  which  he  may  not  lawfully 
pass  ;  with  a  plural ;  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

10.  Freedom  of  action  or  speech  beyond  the  otdl 
nary  bounds  of  civility  or  decorum.  Females  shou'.d 
repel  all  improper  liberties. 

To  take  the  liberty  to  do  or  say  any  thing  ,  to  use 
freedom  not  specially  granted. 

To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  deliver  from  confinement ;  to 
release  from  restraint. 

To  be  at  liberty  ;  to  be  free  from  restraint. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  is  freedom  from  any  restrictioi. 
on  the  power  to  publish  books  ;  the  free  power  cl 
publishing  what  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish 
ment  for  abusing  the  privilege,  or  pubhfhing  what  in 
mischievous  to  the  public  or  injurious  to  individuals. 
Blackstone. 
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fiSte  Titbit  of  Xymiiii/iiis. 


LI-BETH'EN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral,  first  found  at  Libe- 
then,  in  Hungary,  having  an  olive-green  color,  and 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxyd  of  copper,  and 

Ll-BID'IN-IST,  re.     One  given  to  lewdness.     Junius. 

LI-BID'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  tibtdinosus,  from  libido,  lubido, 
lust,  from  libeo,  libet,  Utbet,  to  please,  it  pleaseth ;  G. 
Hebe,  love  ;  liebcn,  to  love  ;  Eng.  love,  which  see.  The 
root  is  lib  or  lub.] 

Lustful ;  lewd  ;  having  an  eager  appetite  for  vene- 
real pleasure.  Bentley. 

LI-BID'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.  Lustfully;  with  lewd  desire. 

LI-BID'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing lustful ;  inordinate  appetite  for  venereal  pleasure. 

LI'BRA,  n.  [L.]  The  Balance  ;  the  seventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  September. 

LI'BRAL,  a,     [L.  libralis.] 

Of  a  pound  weight.  Diet. 

LI-BRA'RI-AN,  re.  [h.  librarius,  with  a  different  sig- 
nification, from  liber,  bark,  a  book.] 

1.  The  keeper,  or  one  who  has  the  care  of,  a  libra- 
ry or  collection  of  books. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books.  [Not  now 
■used.]  Broome. 

LI-BRA'RI-AN-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  librarian. 
LI'BRA-RY,  n.     [L.  librarium,  libraria,  from  liber,  a 
book.] 

1.  A  collection  of  honks  belonging  to  a  private  per- 
son, or  to  a  public  institution  or  a  company. 

2.  An  edifice  or  an  apartment  for  holding  a  collec- 
tion of  books. 

LI'BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  libra,  from  libra,  a  balance,  a 

level ;  allied  perhaps  to  Eng.  level.] 

To  poise  ;  to  balance  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 
LI'BRATE,  v.  i.   To  move,  as  a  balance  ;  to  be  poised. 

Their  pans  all  Ubrale  on  too  nice  a  beam.  Cli/lon. 

LI'BRA-TED,  pp.     Poised  ;  balanced. 
LT'BRA-TING,  ppr.     Moving,  as  a  balance  ;  poising. 
LI-BIIA'TION,  ?i.     The  act  of  balancing,  or  state  of 

being  balanced  ;   a  state  of  equipoise,  with  equal 

weights  on  both  sides  of  a  center. 

2.  Ill  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  changes  in  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  by  which  certain  parts  of  it  alter- 
nately appear  and  disappear.  The  moon  always  turns 
nearly  the  same  face  to  the  earth  ;  but  by  the  libration 
in  longitude,  the  parts  near  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  alternately  appear  and  disappear  ;  by  the  li- 
bration in  latitude,  the  parts  about  the  poles  alternate- 
ly appear  and  disappear;  by  the  diurnal  libration, 
more  of  the  upper  limb  is  brought  into  view  at  rising 
and  setting.  Olmsted.     Brande. 

3.  A  balancing  or  equipoise  between  extremes. 

Darwin. 

LI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.  Balancing ;  moving  like  a  bal- 
ance, as  it  tends  to  an  equipoise  or  level. 

LICE,  n.  ;  pi.  of  Louse. 

LICH'-BaNE,  «.     A  plant. 

LI'CENS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  licensed  or  permit- 
ted by  legal  grant. 

LI'CENSE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  lieentia,  from  liceo,  to  be 
permitted,  Ir.  Malum,  ligim,  to  allow  or  permit.] 

1.  Leave;  permission;  authority  or  liberty  given 
to  do  or  forbear  any  act.  A  license  may  be  verbal  or 
written  ;  when  written,  the  paper  containing  the  au- 
thority is  called  a  license.  A  man  is  not  permitted  to 
retail' spirituous  liquors  till  he  has  obtained  a  license. 

2.  Excess  of  liberty;  exorbitant  freedom  ;  freedom 
abused,  or  used  in  contempt  of  law  or  decorum. 

License  Uiey  ni'-in,  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton. 

LI'CENSE,  v.  t.  To  permit  by  grant  of  authority  ;  to 
remove  legal  restraint  by  a  grant  of  permission ;  as, 
to  license  a  man  to  keep  an  inn. 

3.  To  authorize  to  act  in  a  particular  character ;  as, 
to  license  a  physician  or  a  lawyer. 

4.  To  dismiss.     [Not.  in  usr.\  WoUon. 
LI'CENS-£D,  (ll'senst,)  pp.  or  a.    Permitted  by  au- 
thority. 

Ll'CENS-ER,  n.     One  who  grants  permission  ;  a  per- 
son authorized  to  giant  permission  toothers;  as,  a 
licenser  of  the  press. 
LITKXS-IM;,  ppr.     Permitting  bv  authority. 
Ll'CENS-lNG,  n.     The  act  of  giving  a  license. 
LI'CENS-URE,  n.     A  licensing. 
LI-CEN'TIATE,  n.     [from  L.  lieentia.] 

One  who  has  a  license  to  exercise  a  profession  ;  as, 
a  licentiate  in  medicine  or  theology. 

2.  In  Spain,  one  who  has  a  degree  ;  as,  a  licentiate 
•  in  law  or  divinity.  The  oil'icers  of  justice  are  mostly 
ilisiini'iiislieil  bv  this  title.  Encyc. 

LI-CEN'TIaTE,'jj.  (.    To  give  license  or  permission. 
VEstrange. 
LI-CEN-TI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  permitting. 
LI-CEN'TIOUS,  (li-sen'slms,)  a.     [L.  licentiosus.] 

1.  Using  license;  indulging  freedom  to  excess; 
unrestrained  by  law  or  morality  ;  loose  ;  dissolute 
as,  a  licent.ioHs  man. 

2.  Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  or  propriety  ;  wan- 
ton ;  unrestrained  ;  as,  licentious  desires.  Licentious 
thoughts  precede  licentious  condi 

LI-CEN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  excess  of  liberty  j  in 

LI 


Excessive  indulgence  of 


L1C 

liberty ;  contempt  of  the  just  restraints  of  law,  mo- 
rality, and  decorum.  The  licentiousness  of  authors  is 
justly  condemned  ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
punishable  by  law. 

Law  is  the  god  of  wise  men  ;  licentiousness  is  the  god  of  fools. 
Plato. 
LIOH,  a.     [Sax.  lie.     See  Like.] 

Like;  even;  equal.     [O&s.]  Oower. 

LICH,  n.  [Sax.  lie,  or  lioe,  a  body,  the  flesh,  a  dead 
body,  or  corpse  ;  lichama,  a  living  body  ;  hence  lick- 
wake,  watching  with  the  dead  ;  Lichfie'ld,  the  field  of 
dead  bodies  ;  Goth,  leile,  the  flesh,  a  body  ;  leikan,  to 
Sax.  licean;  Goth,  leiks,  like;  G.  gleich;  D 


gieicti;  u. 
lyk  and  gelyk,  like  ;  G.  leiclw,  a  dead  body,  D.  lyk ; 

Hob.   p^r   chalalt,  smooth ;   Ar.  (_ iX^»  clialalca,  to 


shave,  to  make  smooth  j  eJlXsi.  khalajca, 
to  form,  to  create,  to  make  smooth  and  equable,  to 
be  beautiful ;  derivatives,  creature,  man,  people.  We 
seethe  radical  sense  is,  smooth,  or  rather,  to  make 
even,  equal,  smooth  ;  hence,  like,  likeness,  and  a 
body.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  radical 
sense  of  man  and  body,  almost  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  Adam,  from  nil,  to  make  equal,  to  be  like.] 
LI'CHEN,  (ll'ken  or  litch'en,)  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Aei- 

1.  In  botany,  the  name  for  an  extensive  division  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  constituting  a  genus  in  the  or- 
der of  Alga;,  in  the  Linnean  system,  but  now  form- 
ing a  distinct  natural  order.  They  appear  in  the  form 
of  thin,  flat  crusts,  covering  rocks  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  in  foliaeeous  expansions,  or  branched  like  a 
shrub  in  miniature,  or  sometimes  only  as  a  gelatinous 
mass  or  a  powdery  substance.  They  are  called  rock- 
moss  and  tree-moss,  and  some  of  the  liverworts  are 
of  this  order.  They  also  include  the  Iceland  moss 
and  the  reindeer  moss  ;  but  they  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  true  mosses,  (Musci.)  Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  papular  cutaneous  eruption,  con- 
sisting of  diffuse  red  pimples,  which  are  attended 
with  a  troublesome  sense  of  tingling  and  pricking. 
A  common  variety  of  this  affection  resembles  the 
effect  of  stinging  with  nettles,  and  is  called  nettle- 
lichen. 

LI-eHEN'I€  ACID,  7t.    The  acid  peculiar  to  some 

species  of  lichens.    It  appears  to  be  the  malic  acid. 
Brande. 
LIGH'EN-IN,  77.    A  substance  closely  allied  to  starch, 

extracted  from  Iceland  moss.  Brande. 

LIGH-EN-O-GRAPH'ie,         |  a.     Pertaining  to  lich- 
Lieil-EN-O-GRAI'H'ie-AL,  (      enography. 
LICH-EN-OG'tA-PHIST,  re.     One  who  describes  the 

lichens. 
LI€H-EN-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  Xuxi"  and  )P<*P">> 

to  write.] 

A  description  of  the  vegetables  called  lichens ;   the 

science  which  illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the 

liehens.  Ackarius. 

LICH'-OWL,  re.   An  owl  vulgarly  supposed  to  foretell 

death. 
LICIT,  (lis'it,)  a.     [L.  licitus.]     Lawful. 
LIC'IT-LY,  adv.     Lawfully. 
LICIT-NESS,  re.     Lawfulness. 
LICK,!).*.     [Sax.  liceian  :  Goth,  laigican;   G.  lecken, 

schlecken ;  I),  likkcu  ;  Dan.  likker,  slikkrr  ;  Sw.  slckia, 

slikia  ,•    Fr.  lecher  ;    It.  leccare  ;    Ir.  leagaim,  lighim ; 

Rtiss.  lokayu,  liju  ,*    L.  lingo  j   Gr.  Xctx^i  >    Sans.  lih. 

Class  Lg,  No.  12,  18.     See  Like  and  Sleek.] 

1.  To  pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the  surface  ; 
as,  a  dog  licks  a  wound.  Temple. 

2.  To  lap ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue ;  as,  a  dog  or 
cat  licks  milk.     1  Kings  xxi. 

To  lick  up ;  to  devour ;  to  consume  entirely. 

an  ox  [ideal/  <>p  tic  ur>'  >-*  "f  the  field.  —  Num.  xxii. 

To  lick  the  dust ;  to  be  slain  ;  to  perish  in  battle. 
His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust.  —  Ps.  lxxii. 
LICK,  71.     In  America,  a  place  where  beasts  of  the  for- 
est lick  for  salt,  at  salt  springs. 
LICK,  n.     [W.  lla$,  a  lick,  a  slap,  a  ray,  a  blade ; 
llaciaw,  to  lick,  to  shoot  out,  to  throw  or  lay  about,  to 
cudgel.     Qu.  the  root  of  flog  and  slay,  to  strike.   See 

Ar.  ,*Xj  lakka,  to  strike.    Class  Lg,  No.  14.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.     [Vulgar.] 

Dryden.     Rich.  Diet. 

2.  A  wash  ;  something  rubbed  on.     [Not  in  use.] 
LICK,  v.  t.     To  strike  repeatedly  for  punishment ;  to 

flog  ;  to  chastise  with  blows.  "  To  lick,  a  lick,  a  lick- 
ing, are  common  words  in  speech,  though  not  in 
writing."  Rich.  Diet. 

[Not  an  elegant  word  ;  but  probably  flog,  L.  fligo, 
is  from  the  root  of  this  word.] 

LICK.ED,  (likt,)  pp.  Taken  in  by  the  tongue ; 
lapped. 

LICK'ER,  7i.    One  that  licks. 

LICK'ER-ISH,  a.  [D.  Dan.  lekker,  G.  lecker,  Sw. 
leicker,  nice,  dainty,  delicate.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with   D.  Ickken,  G.  lecken,  Dan.  lekker,  Sw. 


LIE 

lacka,  to  leak,  for  in  D.  the  verb  signifies  also  to  make 
sleek  or  smooth,  and  in  G.  to  lick,  which  unites  the 
word  with  lick,  and  perhaps  with  like  In  Sax.  lic- 
cera  is  a  glutton,  and  this  is  the  Italian  lecco,  a  glut- 
ton, a  lecher;  leccardo,  greedy;  leccare,  to  lick.  The 
Arm.  has  lickez,  lickerish.  The  phrase,  the  mouth 
waters  for  a  thing,  may  throw  light  on  this  word,  and 
if  the  first  syllable  of  dtliglit,  delirious,  and  delicate, 
is  a  prefix,  these  are  of  the  same  family,  as  may  be 
the  Gr  yAi'Tci-s,  sweet.  The  senses  of  watery, smooth, 
sweet,  are  allied  ;  likeness  is  often  connected  with 
smoothness,  in  radical  sense,  and  sleek  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  lick,  like.] 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  dainty  ;  as,  a  lick- 
erish palate.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Eager;  greedy  to  swallow;  eager  to  taste  or 
enjoy  ;  having  a  keen  relish. 

Sidney.     Dryden.     Locke. 

3.  Dainty ;  tempting  the  appetite ;  as,  lickerish 
baits.  Milton. 

LICK'ER-ISH-LY,  adv.    Daintily 

LICK'ER-ISH-NESS,  re.  Niceness  of  palate  ;  dainti- 
ness. 

LICK'ING,  ppr.     Lapping  ;  taking  in  by  the  tongue. 

LICK'ING,  7i.     A  lapping  with  the  tongue. 

2.  A  flogging,  or  ca^tigaiion.     [Loio.]      Rich.  Diet. 

LICK'SPIT-TLE,  71.  A  flatterer  or  parasite  of  the 
most  abject  character.  [This  coarse  but  expressive 
term  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  certain  ancient 
parasites,  who  are  said  to  have  licked  up  the  spittle  of 
their  master,  as  if  delicious  to  the  taste.]     Holloway. 

LICO-RICE,  (lik'o-ris,)  re.  [It.  liquiriiia ;  L.  gly- 
cyrrhiia  ;  Gr.  >  Xvavijpi^a  ,'  yXvKiic,  sweet,  and  pt£u, 
a  root.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza.  The  root  of 
this  plant  abounds  with  a  sweet  juice,  much  used  in 
demulcent  compositions.  Encyc. 

LICO-ROUS,  LICO-ROUS-NESS,  for  Lickekish, 
&.C     [Not  used.] 

LICTOR,  7t.     [L.  Q.u.  lick,  to  strike.] 

An  officer  among  the  Romans,  who  bore  an  ax  and 
fasces  or  rods,  as  ensigns  of  his  office.  The  duty  of 
a  lictar  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way,  and  cause 
due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  dictator  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lictors,  a  consul  by  twelve, 
and  a  master  of  the  horse  by  six.  It  was  also  the 
duty  of  lictors  to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals. 
Encyc.    Johnson. 

LID,  re.  [Sax;,  hlid,  a  cover  ;  hlidan,  to  cover ;  ge-hlid, 
a  roof;  D.  Dan.  lid  ;  L.  claudti,  cludo  ;  Gr.  kXciio,  con- 
tracted  from   kAt/kJjw;   Heb.  OnS  or  Oi1?,  to  cover, 


Ar.  IaJ  latta.    Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9.] 

A  cover  ;  that  which  shuts  the  opening  of  a  vessel 
or  box  ;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk  ;  also,  the  cov- 
er of  the  eye,  the  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  the 
eyeball  of  an  animal  at  pleasure,  and  which  is  in- 
tended for  its  protection  ;  the  eyelid. 

LID'LESS,  a.    Having  no  lid. 

LIE,  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt,  is  written 
l.i  e,  to  distinguish  it  from  Lie,  a  falsehood. 

LIE,  7i. t  [Sax.  ha,  or  luge  :  Sw.  Itign  ;  Dan.  Sign  ;  D. 
leugen  ;  G.  lug,  h'ge  :  Russ.  laj.  The  verb  is  proba- 
bly'the  primary  word.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood  ;  a  falsehood  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  deception  ;  an  intentional  violation  of 
truth.  Fiction,  or  a  false  statement  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, not  intended  to  deceive,  mislead,  or  injure,  as 
in  fables,  parables,  and  the  like,  is  not  a  lie. 

It  is  willful  deceit  that  makes  a  lit.  A  man  may  act  a  lie,  as 
by  pointing  lis.  lin^'i  m  .i  won:;  dirccuoti,  v.Ikii  a  tnnvLr 
inquires  of  him  his  road.  Paiey. 

2.  A  fiction  ;  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Dryden. 

3.  False  doctrine.     1  John  ii. 

4.  An  idolatrous  picture  of  God,  or  a  false  god. 
Rom.  i. 

5.  That  which  deceives  and  disappoints  confidence. 
Micah  i. 

To  give  the  lie ;  to  charge  with  falsehood.  A  man's 
actions  mav  gire  the  lie  to  his  words. 
LIE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ligan,  leogan  ;  Dan.  lyver ;  Sw.  liuga ; 
G.  Itigen  ;  D.  leugenen  :    Russ.  Igu.] 

1.  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
or  with  an  immoral  design. 

Thou  hast  not  lied  to  men,  but  to  God.  —  Acts  v. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  false  representation  ;  to  say  or 
do  that  which  deceives  another,  when  he  has  a  right 
to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality  requires  a  just 
representation. 

LIE,  v.  i.f,  prrt.  Lay;  pp.  Lain,  (Lien,  obs.)  [Sax.  ligan, 
or  licgan;  Guth.  ligan  ;  Sw.hggia;  Dan.  ligger ;  D. 
liggeii;  G.  licgen:  Russ.  leju;  Gr.  Xeyouai.  The 
Gr.  word  usually  signifies  lo  speak,  which  is  to  utter 
or  throw  out  sounds.  Hence  to  lie  down  is  to  throw 
one's  self  down,  and  probably  Lie  and  Lav  are  of 
one  family,  as  are  jacio  and  jaceo,  in  Latin. 1 

1.  To  be  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so,  and 
to  rest  on  any  thing  lengthwise,  and  not  on  the  end. 
Thus  a  person  lies  on  a  bed,  and  a  fallen  tree  on  the 
ground.  A  cask  stands  on  its  end,  but  lies  on  its 
side. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE, 


NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


*Sie  Pkloriil  lllttslriilluits. 


t  See  TttbU  <•/'  Si/iinHi/ms. 


2.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  posture  ;  to  lean  ;  as,  to 
lie  on  or  against  a  column. 

3.  To  rest ;  to  press  on. 

4.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 


My  little  daughter  lielh  at  the  point  of  death.     -  Mark  v. 

6.  To  be  situated.  New  Haven  lies  in  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  Ireland  lies  west  of 
England. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though  unequal  in 
circumstances.  Collier. 

7.  To  be  ;  to  rest ;  to  abide  ;  to  remain  ;  often  fol- 
lowed by  some  word  denoting  a  particular  condition  ; 
as,  to  lie  waste  ;  to  lie  fallow  ;  to  lie  open  ;  to  lie  hid  ; 
to  lie  pining  or  grieving  ;  to  lie  under  one's  displeas- 
ure ;  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  creditor,  or  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves. 

8.  To  consist. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  In  hard  labor,  forgets 
ll ..lily  Usui-  uUIk-  IiijiiUin.iu.  Locke. 

9.  To  be  sustainable  in  law  ;  to  be  capable  of  be- 
ing maintained.  An  action  lies  against  the  tenant 
for  waste. 

An  appeal  Ilea  in  this  case.  Ch.  J.  Parsons. 

To  lie  at ;  to  tease  or  importune.     [Little  used.] 
To  lie  at  the  heart ;  to  be  fixed  as  an  object  of  affec- 
tion or  anxious  desire. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel  with  us,  the 
'     recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever  lain  al  Uieir  licarls. 
Temple. 

To  lie  by ;  to  be  reposited,  or  remaining  with  He 
has  the  manuscript  lying  by  him. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  intermit  labor.  We  lay  by  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

To  lie  in  the  way  ;  to  be  an  obstacle  or  impediment. 
Remove  the  objections  that  lie  in  the  way  of  an  ami- 
cable adjustment. 

To  lie  Iwrd  or  heavy ;  to  press  ;  to  oppress  ;  to  bur- 
den. 

To  lie  on  hand;  to  be  or  remain  in  possession  ;  to 
remain  unsold  or  undisposed  of.  Great  quantities  of 
wine  lie  on  hand,  or  have  lain  long  on  hand. 

To  lie  on  the  hands ;  to  remain  unoccupied  or  un- 
employed ;  to  be  tedious.  Men  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  employ  the  time  that  lies  on  their 
hands. 

To  lie  on  the  head ;  to  be  imputed. 

What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shale. 

To  lie  in  wait ;  to  wait  for  in  concealment ;  to  lie 
in  ambush  ;  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  or 
seize. 

To  lie  in  one ;  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  belong  to. 

As  much  as  litlh  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  —  Rom.  lit 

To  lie  down ;  to  lay  the  body  on  the  ground  or  other 
level  place  ;  also,  to  go  to  rest. 

To  lie  in  ;  to  be  in  childbed  ;  to  bring  forth  young. 

To  lie  under  ;  to  be  subject  to  ;  to  suffer ;  to  be  op- 
pressed by. 

To  lie  on  or  upon;  to  be  a  matter  of  obligation  or 
duty.     It  lies  on  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action. 

To  lie  with ;  to  lodge  or  sleep  with ;  also,  to  have 
carnal  knowledge  of. 

2.  To  belong  to.     It  lies  with  you  to  make  amends. 

To  lie  over;  to  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when 
payment  is  due ;  as  a  note  in  bank  ;  also,  to  be  de- 
ferred to  some  future  occasion  ;  as  a  resolution  in 


To  lie  to.  A  ship  is  said  to  lie  to,  when  her  progress 
is  checked  either  by  counterbracing  the  yards  or  tak- 
ing in  sail. 

LIEF,  a.  [Sax.  leaf,  loved  ;  D.  lief;  G.  lieb.  See 
Love.] 

Dear ;  beloved.     [Obs.]  Spemer.     Shak. 

LIEF,  adv  [Supra.  This  word  coincides  with  love, 
L.  lubet,  libet,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  be  free, 
prompt,  ready.] 

Gladly  ;  willingly  ;  freely  ;  used  in  familiar  speech 
in  the  phrase,  I  had  as  lief  no  as  not.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  had,  in  this  phrase,  is  a  corruption  of 
would.     At  any  rate,  it  in  anomalous. 

LTE'-FRAUGHT,  a.     Fraught  with  lies.  Lamb. 

LIeGE,  (leej,)  a.  [It.  ligio  ;  Ft.  lige  ;  from  L.  Ugo,  to 
bind  ;  Gr.  Xuj  ow,  to  bind,  to  bend  ;  Au^oc,  a  withe.] 

1.  Bound  by  a  feudal  tenure  ;  obliged  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  a  superior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  sub- 
ject ;  faithful  ;  as,  a  bene  man.  By  liege  homage,  a 
vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  all,  with- 
out excepting  his  sovereign  ;  or  against  all  excepting 
a  former  lord,  to  Whom  he  owed  like  service. 

2.  Sovereign  ;  as,  a  liege  lord.     [See  the  noun  ] 
LIEGE,  (leej,).  n.     [Supra.]     A  vassal  holding  a  fee 

by  which  he  is  bound  to  perforin  certain  services  and 
duties  to  his  lord. 

2.  A  lord  or  superior ;  a  sovereign. 

Note This  is  a  false  application  of  the  word, 

arising  probably  from  transferring  the  word  from  the 
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vassal  to  the  lord  ;  the  lord  of  liege  men  being  called 

liege  lord.  Johnson. 

LlEGE'-MAN,  7i.  A  vassal ;  a  subject.  [Obs.}  Spenser. 

LlrcG'ER,  n.     A  resident  embassador      Wbs".] 

LI'EN  ;  the  obsolete  participle  of  Lie.     See  Lain. 

LI'EN,  (le'en  or  lx'en  ;  Juiur^an  gtee*  le'en,  Knowles 
and  Smart,  ll'en  ;)  n.  [Supra.]  A  legal  claim  ;  the 
right  by  which  the  possessor  of  property  holds  it 
against  the  owner,  in  satisfaction  of  a  demand. 

LT-EN-TER'IC,  a.  [from  lienicry.]  Pertaining  to  a 
lientery.  Grew. 

LT'EN-TER-Y,  n.  [Fr.  lientcrie ;  L.  and  It.  licnteria  ; 
Gr.  \eiov,  smooth,  and  evrtpov,  an  intestine.] 

A  lax  or  diarrhea,  in  which  the  aliments  are' dis- 
charged undigested,  and  with  little  alteration  either 
in  color  or  substance.  Encyc. 

LI'ER,  n.  [fromJie.]  One  who  lies  down  ;  one  who 
rests  or  remains ;  as,  a  lier  in  wait  or  in  ambush. 
Josh.  viii. 

LIEU,  (lu,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  L.  locus,  Eng  ley, 
or  lea.    See  Ley.] 

Place  ;  room  ;  stead.  It  is  used  only  with  in.  Let 
me  have  gold  in  lieu  of  silver.  In  lieu  of  fashionable 
honor,  let  justice  he  substituted. 

LIEO-TEN'AN-CY,  (lu-ten'an-sy  or  lef-ten'an-sy,)  n. 
See  Lieutenant.  *• 

1.  The  office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant.    Shak. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants.  Fclton. 
LIEO-TEN'ANT,  (lu-ten'ant  or  lef-ten'ant,)  n.     [Fr. ; 

composed  of  lieu,  place,  and  tenant,  L.  tenens,  hold- 
ing-] 

1.  An  officer  who  supplies  the  place  of  a  superior 
in  his  absence.  Officers  of  this  kind  are  civil,  as  the 
lord-'teittenant  of  a  kingdom  or  county  ;  or  military, 
as  a  lieutcnu/it-gviivt;i\,  a  lirutcnaitt-colonel. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  the  second  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  a  company  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery. 

3.  In  ships  of  war,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the 
captain. 

LIEO-TEN'ANT-SFLP      See  Lieutenanct. 
LIeVE,  for  Lief,  is  vulgar.     [See  Lief.] 
LIeV'KITE,  ?i.   A  mineral,  called  also  Yenite,  which 

LIFE,  n.  ,•  pi.  Lives.  [Sax.  lif,  lyf;  Sw.  lif;  Dan.  liv ; 
G.lcben;  D.lecven.     See  Live.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  that  state  of  animals  and 
plants,  or  of  an  organized  being,  in  which  its  natural 
functions  ami  motions  arc  performed,  or  in  which  its 
organs  are  capable  of  performing  their  functions.  A 
tree  is  not  destitute  of  life  in  winter,  when  the  func- 
tions of  its  organs  are  suspended  ;  nor  man  during  a 
swoon  or  syncope  ;  nor  strictly  birds,  quadrupeds,  or 
serpents,  during  their  turpitude  in  winter.  They  are 
not  strictly  dead  till  the  functions  of  their  organs  are 
incapable  of  being  renewed. 

2.  In  animals,  animation  ;  vitality ;  and  in  man, 
that  state  of  being  in  which  the  soul  and  body  are 
united. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  lake  his  life.  Broome. 

3.  In  plants,  the  state  in  which  they  grow,  or  are 
capable  of  growth,  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  the 
sap.  The  life  of  an  oak  may  be  two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  years. 

4.  The  present  state  of  existence  ;  the  time  from 
birth  to  death.  The  life  of  man  seldom  exceeds  sev- 
enty years. 

If  in   this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

5.  Manner  of  living  ;  conduct;  deportment,  in  re- 
gard to  morals. 

I  will  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives.  Mrs.  Barker. 

6.  Condition;  course  of  living,  in  regard  to  happi- 
ness and  misery.  We  say,  a  man's  life  has  been  a 
series  of  prosperity  or  misfortune. 

7.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation. 
And  the  warm  life  c  mi.'  issuing  (Inough  the  wound.      Pope. 

8.  Animals  in  general ;  animal  being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

9.  System  of  animal  nature. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Pope. 

10.  Spirit;  animation  ;  briskness;  vivacity;  reso- 
lution. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  words. 

Felton. 

11.  The  living  form ;  real  person  or  state  ;  in  op- 
position to  a  copy ;  as,  a  picture  is  taken  from  the 
life ;  a  description  from  the  life. 

12.  Exact  r-seinblance  ;  with  to  before  life.  His 
portrait  is  drawn  to  the  life. 

13.  General  state  of  man ,  or  of  social  manners ;  as, 
the  studies  and  arts  that  polish  life. 

14.  Condition  ;  rank  in  society;  as,  high  life  and 
low  life. 

15.  Common  occurrences  ;  course  of  things  ;  hu- 
man affairs. 

Bui  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Millbn. 

16.  A  person  ;  a  living  being,  usually  or  always  a 
human  being.  How  many  lives  were  sacrificed  dur- 
ing the  revolution  ! 
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17.  Narrative  of  a  past  life  ;  history  of  the  events 
of  life  ;  biographical  narration.  Johnson  wrote  the 
life  of  Milton,  and  the  lines  of  other  poets. 

18.  In  Scripture,  nourishment ;  support  of  life. 
For  tire  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life.  —  Deut.  n. 

19.  The  stomach  or  appetite. 

20.  The  enjoyments  or  blessings  of  the  present 
life. 

Having  the  proinee  <,f  \}.\r  lift  lira  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 

21.  Supreme  felicity. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  —  Rom.  viii. 

22.  Eternal  happiness  in  heaven.    Rom.  v. 

23.  Restoration  to  life.     Horn.  v. 

24.  The.  author  and  giver  of  supreme  felicity. 

1  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life   — John  xiv. 

25.  A  quickening,  animating,  and  strengthening 
principle,  in  a  moral  sense.     John  vi. 

20.  Life  of  an  execution;  the  period  when  an  execu- 
tion is  in  force,  or  before  it  expires 

LIFE'-AN-NO'I-T  Y,  n.  A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 
during  a  person's  life.  Brande. 

LlFE'-AS-SOR'ANCE,(-shur'ans,)  n.    See  Life-In- 

LTFE'-BLOOD,  (-blud,)  n.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life  ;  vital  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  gives  strength  and 
energy. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

LIFE'-BLOOD,  a.  Necessary  as  blood  to  life  ;  essen- 
tial. Milton. 

LEFE'-BOAT,  7!.*  A  boat  constructed  for  preserving 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  or  other  destruction  of  a 

LIFE'-BUOY.     See  Buoy  [ship  or  steamer. 

LTFE'-eON-SOM'tNG,  a.     Wasting  life. 

LTFE'-DE-VOT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  devotedness  of 
life.  Carlisle. 

LIFE'-ENn-lNG,  a.     Puttina  an  end  to  life. 

LrFE'-ES-TATE',  n.  An  estate  that  continues  during 
the  life  of  the  possessor. 

LlFE'-EV-ER-LXST'ING,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Gnaphaliuni,  or  cudweed  kind. 

LIFE'-GI  V-1NG,  a.  Giving  life  or  spirit ;  having  pow- 
er to  give  life  ;  inspiriting;  invigorating. 

Spenser^    Milton. 

LIFE'-GUARD,  71.  A  guard  of  the  life  or  person  ;  a 
guard  that  attends  the  person  of  a  prince  or  other 
person. 

LIFE'-IN-SPRJANCE,  (in-shur'ans,)  71.  A  contract 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  a  per- 
son's death.      '  Brande. 

LIFE'-IN'TER-EST,  71.  An  estate  or  interest  which 
lasts  during  one's  life. 

LIFE'LESS,  a.f  Dead  ;  deprived  of  life ;  as,  a  lifeless 
body. 

2.  Destitute  of  life  ;  unanimated  ;  as,  lifeless  mat- 
ter. 

3.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  vigor,  or  spirit ;  dull ; 
heavy  ;  inactive. 

4.  Void  of  spirit ,  vapid  ;  as  liquor. 

5.  Torpid. 

6.  Wanting  physical  energy. 
LIFE'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  vigor;  dully;  heavi- 
ly; frigidly. 

LIFE'LESS-NESS,  71.  Destitution  of  life,  vigor,  and 
spirit ;  inactivity. 

LIFE'LlKE,  a.     Like  a  living  person.  Pope. 

LlFE'-LONG,  n.     Duration  of  life. 

LIFE'-.MAIN-TaIX'ING,  I         a  ,;       ,.r 

LIFE'-SUS-TAtN'ING,      \  "■    Supporting  l.fe. 

LIFE'-PRE-SERV'ER,  71.  An  apparatus,  particularly 
an  air-tight  belt,  for  preserving  lives  of  persons  in 
cases  of  shipwreck,  or  other  destruction  of  a  ship  or 
steamer. 

LTFF,'-I'Rlv?ERV'ING,  a.     Preserving  life. 

LlFE'-RENT,  71.  The  rent  of  an  estate  that  contin- 
ues for  life. 

LIFE'-SPRING,  71.    The  spring  or  source  of  life. 

Everett. 

LIFE'-STRING,  71.  A  nerve  or  string  that  is  imagined 
to  be  essential  to  life. 

LIFE'TiME,  7i.  The  time  that  life  continues  ;  dura- 
tion of  life.  Jlddison. 

LIFE'-WEA-RY,  a.    Tired  of  life  ;  weary  of  living. 
Shak. 

LIFT,  v.  t.  [Sw.  lyfta;  Dan.  ttfter,  to  lift;  Golh. 
hlifan,  to  steal  ,  Sax.  hlijian,  to  be  hitth  or  conspicu- 
ous ;  Goth,  hliftus,  a  thief.  We  retafn  this  sense  in 
shoiilifter.  L.  leeo,  elevo,  It.  lirvare,  to  lift  ;  Sp.  levar, 
perhaps   L.  levis, 


to  carry  or  transport ;    Fr. 


hand  ;  to  lift  the  head. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  mentally. 

To  thee,  0  Lord,  do  1  lift  up  my  soul.  —  P».  xxv. 

3.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from  misery.      Eeclus. 

4.  To  raise  in  estimation,  dignity,  or  rank.    Hi 
fortune  has  lifted  him  into  notice,  or  into  office. 

The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.  Addison. 
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5.  To  elate  ;  to  cause  to  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Up  is  often  used  after  lift,  as  a  qualifying  word  ; 
sometimes  with  effect  or  emphasis;  very  often, how- 
ever, it  is  useless. 

6.  To  bear  ;  to  support.  Spenser. 

7.  To  steal,  that  is,  to  take  and  carry  away. 
Hence,  we  retain  the  use  of  shoplifter,  although  the 
verb  in  this  sense  is  obsolete. 

8.  In  Scripture,  to  crucify. 

When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man.  —John  viii. 
To  lift  up  the  eyes  ;  to  look  ;  to  fix  the  eyes  on. 
Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  beheld  Jordan.  —Gen.  xiii. 
2.  To  direct  the  desires  to  God  in  prayer.     Ps  cxxi. 
To  lift  up  the  head  ;  to  raise  from  a  low  condition  ; 
2.  To  rejoice.  Lake  xxi.  [to  exalt      Oen.  xl. 

To  lift  up  the  hand  ;  to  swear,  or  to  confirm  by  oath. 
Oen.  xiv. 

2.  To  raise  the  hands  in  prayer.     Ps.  xxviii. 

3.  To  rise  in  opposition  to ;  to  rebel ;  to  assault. 
2  Sam.  xviii. 

4.  To  injure  or  oppress.    Job  xxxi. 

5.  To  shake  off  sloth  and  engage  in  duty.  Heb.  xii. 
To   lift  up  the  face ;   to  look  to  with  confidence, 

cheerfulness,  arid  comfort.    Job  xxii. 

To  lift  up  the  heel  against  ;  to  treat  with  insolence 
and  contempt. 

To  lift  up  the  horn  ;  to  behave  arrogantly  or  scorn- 
fully.   Ps.  lxxv. 

To  lift  up  the  feet;  to  come  speedily  to  one's  relief. 
Ps.  Ixxiv. 

To  lift  up  the  voice ;  to  cry  aloud  ;  to  call  out,  either 
in  grief  or  joy.     Oen.  xxi.     Is.  xxiv. 
LIFT,  v.  i.    To  try  to  raise ;  to  exert  the  strength  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  or  bearing. 

The  body  stained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy.        Locke. 

2.  To  practice  theft.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LIFT,  n.  The  act  of  raising ;  a  lifting ;  as,  the  lift  of 
the  feet  in  walking  or  running.  Bacon. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a.  lift.  V Estrange. 

2.  Assistance  in  lifting,  and  hence  assistance  in 
general ;  as,  give  us  a  lift.     [Popular  use.] 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  raised. 

4.  A  dead  lift ;  a  lift  at  the  utmost  disadvantage, 
as  of  a  dead  body.    Hence, 

5.  An  extu'ine  emergency  ;  something  to  be  done 
which  tasks  all  one's  powers,  or  which  exceeds  the 
strength  ;  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dead  lift. 

Butler.     Swift. 

6.  A  rise  ;  a  degree  of  elevation  ;  as,  the  lift  of  a 
lock  in  canals.  Gallatin. 

7.  In  Scottish,  the  sky;  the  atmosphere;  the  fir- 
mament.    [Sax.  hjft,  air,  Sw.  luft.]  • 

8.  In  seainrn's  langmigr,  a  rope  descending  from 
the  cap  and  mast-head  to  the  extremity  of  a  yard. 
Its  use  is  to  support  the  yard,  keep  it  in  equilibrio, 
and  raise  the  end,  when  occasion  requires. 

Mar.  Vict. 
LIFT'-LOCK,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  canal 

lock,  because  it  lifts  or  raises  a  boat  from  one  level 

to  another. 
LIFT' ED,  pp.  or  a.     Raised  ;  elevated  ;  swelled  with 
LIFT'ER,  ?i.     One  that  lifts  or  raises.  [pride. 

2.  A  thief. 
LIFT'ING,  ppr.     Raising  ;  swelling  with  pride. 
LIFT'ING,  «.     The  act  of  lifting  ;  assi  — 
LIG,  v.  i.     To  lie.     [See  Lie.]     [Obs.] 
LIG'A-MENT,  n.     [L.  ligamentum,  froi 

that  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  Any  tiling  that  ties  or  unites  one  thing  or  part 
to  another. 

Interwoven  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts.  Washington. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  strong,  compact  substance,  serv- 
ing to  bind  one  bone  to  another.  It  is  a  white,  solid, 
inelastic,  tendinous  substance,  softer  than  cartilage, 
but  harder  than  membrane.    Encyc.     Quincy.     Coze. 

3.  Bond  ;  chain  ;  that  which  binds  or  restrains. 

Add  ison. 
LTG-A-MENT'AL,     )  a.    Composing  a  ligament ;  of 
LIG-A-MENT'OUS,  j      the    nature   of   a    ligament; 
binding ;  as,  a  strong  ligamentous  membrane. 

LI'GAN,  n.  In  law,  ligan  is  where  goods  are  sunk  in 
the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy.  [See  Flotsam 
and  Jetsom.]  Blackstone. 

LI-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  ligation 

The  act  of  binding  or  state  of  being  bound. 

LIG'A-TITRE,  n.     [Ft., .from  L.  ligatura.]    [Addison. 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  a  band  or  bandage.  Ray, 

2.  The  act  of  binding ;  as,  by  a  strict  ligature  of 
the  parts.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  Impotence  induced  by  magic.     Coze.    Encyc. 

4.  In  music,  a  band  or  line  connecting  notes. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  double  character,  or  a  type 
consisting  of  two  letters  or  characters  united  ;  as,  fl, 
ft.  in  English.  The  old  editions  of  Greek  authors 
abound  with  ligatures. 

0.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Mortimer. 

7.  In  medicine,  stiffness  of  a  joint.  Coze. 

S.  In  surgery,  a  cord  or  string  for  tying  the  blood- 
vessels,  particularly  the  arteries,  to  prevent  hemor 
rhage. 


,  from  ligo,  to  bind 
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LIGHT,  (lite,)  7i.  [Sax.  leoht,liht;  D.  and  G.licht; 
L.  lux,  light,  and  luceo,  to  shine  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  luz, 
light;  W.  Hug,  tending  to  break  out  or  open,  or  to 
shoot,  to  gleam,  and  as  a  noun,  a  breaking  out  in 
blotches,  a  gleam,  indistinct  light  ;  Ihog,  that  is  apt 
to  break  out,  that  is  bright,  a  tumor,  an  eruption  ; 
llygu,  to  make  bright,  to  clear,  to  break  out,  to  ap- 
pear in  spots ;  Hug,  a  darting,  sudden  throw,  glance, 
flash;  lliifiiiw,  to  throw,  to  fling,  to  pelt;  lluccd,  a 
gleam,  lightning.  This  word  furnishes  a  full  and 
distinct  explanation  of  the  original  sense  of  light,  to 
throw,  dart,  shoot,  or  break  forth  ;  and  it  accords 
with  Eng.  luck,  both  in  elements  and  radical  sense. 
Class  Lg,  No.  6,  7,  23,  24.] 

The  agent  which  produces  vision.    The  phe- 


tility,  emanating  in  particles  from  a  luminous  body, 
or  that  it  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  inde- 
pendent medium,  set  in  motion  by  the  luminous 
body.  The  former  supposition  is  called  the  theory 
of  emanations ;  the  latter,  the  theory  of  undula- 
tions. White  light  is  a  compound  of  seven  different 
colors,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  The  sun  is  the  principal  source  of  light 
in  the  solar  system  ;  but  light  is  also  emitted  from 
bodies  ignited,  or  in  combustion,  and  is  reflected 
from  enlightened  bodies,  as  the  moon.  Light  is  also 
emitted  from  various  substances,  which  are  hence 
said  to  be  phosphorescent.  It  is  usually  united  with 
heat,  but  it  exists  also  independent  of  it. 

Olmsted.     Nieliolson. 

2.  That  flood  of  luminous  rays  which  flows  from 
the  sun  and  constitutes  day. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkne 


3.  Day  ;  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  > 


night.  - 


■  and  needy. 


4.  Life. 

O,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born  I  Pops. 

5.  Any  thing  that  gives  light,  as  a  lamp,  candle, 
taper,  lighted  tower,  star,  &c. 

Then  he  c;iil. ■■  I  fur  a  Imht,  and  .serine;  in.  —  Acts  xvi. 
I  have  set  lb".-  to  be  a  light  lo  the  ti.-miles.  —  AcU  Jtiii. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights.  — Gen.  i. 

6.  In  painting,  the  manner  in  which  the  light 
strikes  upon  a  picture  ;  as,  to  place  a  painting  in 
a  good  light.  Also,  tin-  illuminated  part  of  a  picture  ; 
the  part  which  lies  open  to  the  luminary  by  which 
the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  enlightened,  and  painted 
in  vivid  colors  ;  opposed  to  Shade. 

7.  Illumination  of  mind  ;  instruction;  knowledge. 

I  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  the  very  first  two  lines  gave  i 

light  to  all  I  could  desire.  Dryden 

Light,    understanding,  and    wisdom  —  was    found   in   him. 

8.  ,Means  of  knowing.     By  using  such  lights  as 
we  have,  we  may  arrive  at  probability,  if  not  at 
tainty. 

9.  Open  view ;  a  visible  state ;  a  state  of  being 
seen  by  the  eye,  or  perceived,  understood,  or  known. 
Further  researches  will  doubtless  bring  to  light 
many  isles  yet  undiscovered  ;  further  experiments 
will  bring  to  light  properties  of  matter  yet  unknown. 

10.  Public  view  or  notice. 

Why  am  I  asked,  What  next  shall  see  the  light  ?  Pope. 

11.  Explanation  ;  illustration  ;  means  of  under 
standing.  One  part  of  Scripture  throws  light  on  an- 
other. 

12.  Point  of  view  ;  situation  to  be  seen  or  viewed 
a  use  of  the  word  taken  from  painting.  It  is  useful  to 
exhibit  a  subject  in  a  variety  of  lights.  Let  every 
thought  be  presented  in  a  strong  light.  In  what 
ever  /io7i(  we  view  this  event,  it  must  be  considered 
an  evil. 

13.  A  window  ;  a  place  that  admits  light  to  e 
1  Kings  vii. 

14.  A  pane  of  glass;  as,  a  window  with  twelve 

15.  In  Scripture,  God,  the  source  of  knowledge. 

God  is  light.  —  1  John  i. 

16.  Christ. 

That  was  the  tine  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometli  ink 

17.  Joy ;  comfort ;  felicity. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous.  —  Ps.  xcvii. 

18.  Saving  knowledge. 

It  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.  —  Isa.  viii. 

19.  Prosperity ;  happiness. 

1  hen  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning.  —  Isa.  Iviii. 

20.  Support ;  comfort ;  deliverance.    Mic.  vii. 

21.  The  gospel.    Matt.  iv. 

22.  The  understanding  or  judgment.     Malt.  vi. 

23.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  Christians.    MatU  v. 
21.  A    moral    instructor,    as    John    the    Baptist 

25.  A  true  Christian,  a  person  enlightened.  Eph.v 

26.  A  good  king,  the  guide  of  his  people.  Sam.  xxi, 
The  light  of  the  countenance;  favor;  smiles.    Ps.  iv. 


To  stand  in  one's  men  light ;  to  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting good,  or  frustrating  one's  own  purposes. 
To  come  to  light ;  to  be  detected ;  to  be  discovered 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  a.  Bright ;  clear;  not  dark  or  obscure; 
as,  the  morning  is  light  ;  the  apartment  is  light. 

2.  In  colors,  white  or  whitish;  as,  a  light  color;  a 
light  brown  ;  a  light  complexion. 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  a.  [Sax.  Itht,  leoht;  D.  ligt ;  G.  leicht ; 
Ft.  leger ;  It.  leggicro  ;  Port,  ligeiro  ;  Sp.  ligero  ; 
Russ.  legkei;  Sans.  leka.  The  Sw.  latt,  Dan.  let, 
may  be  contractions  of  the  same  word.  The  Sla- 
vonic also  has  lehek  and  legok.  Qu.  L.  alacer.  This 
word  accords  with  light,  the  fluid,  in  orthography, 
and  may  be  from  the  same  radix.] 

1.  Having  little  weight;  not  tending  to  the  center 
of  gravity  with  force  ;  not  heavy.  A  feather  is  light, 
compared  with  lead  or  silver;  but  a  thing  is  light 
only  comparatively.  That  which  is  light  to  a  man 
may  be  heavy  to  a  child.  A  light  burden  for  a  camel 
may  be  insupportable  to  a  horse. 

2.  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or 
carried  by  physical  strength ;  as,  a  light  burden, 
weight,  or  load. 

3.  Not  oppressive  ;  easy  to  be  suffered  or  endured  ; 
as,  a  light  affliction.    2  Cor.  iv. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult ;  not  requiring 
great  strength  or  exertion.  The  task  is  light ;  the 
work  is  light. 

5.  Easy  to  be  digested  ;  not  oppressive  to  the 
stomach  ;  as,  light  food.  It  may  signify,  also,  con- 
taining little  nutriment. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed,  or  armed  with  light  weap- 
ons ;  as,  light  troops ;  a  troop  of  light  horse. 

7.  Active  ;  swift ;  nimble. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  —2  Sam.  it. 

8.  Not  encumbered ;  unembarrassed  ;  clear  of  im- 
pediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best  subjects ;  for  they 
are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

9.  Not  laden ;  not  deeply  laden  ;  not  sufficiently 
ballasted.     The  ship  returned  light. 

10.  Slight ;  trifling  ;  not  important ;  as,  a  light 
error.  Boyle. 

11.  Not  dense  ;  not  gross ;  as,  light  vapors ;  liglu 
fumes.  Dryden. 

12.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  not  copious  or  vehe- 
ment ;  as,  a  light  rain  ;  a  light  snow. 

13.  Not  strong ;  not  violent ;  moderate ;  as,  a  light 
wind. 

14.  Easy  to  admit  influence  ;  inconsiderate  ;  easily 
influenced  by  trifling  considerations  ;  unsteady  ;  un- 
settled ;   volatile ;   as  a  light,  vain  person ;   a  light 

There  is  no  greater  .argument  of  a  light  and  inconsiderate  per- 
son,  than  prclaiiely  u.  .si'il'.u  religion.  Tillotson. 

15.  Gay ;  airy  ;  indulging  levity  ;  wanting  dignity 
or  solidity  ;  trifling. 

Seneca  can  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  Shale. 

We  may  neither  be  light  iu  prayer  uor  wrathful  in  debate. 

J.  M.  Mason. 

16.  Wanton  ;  unchaste  ;  as,  a  woman  of  light  car- 
riage. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

17.  Not  of  legal  weight ;  clipped  ;  diminished ;  as, 
light  coin. 

18.  Loose  ;  sandy ;  easily  pulverized ;  as,  a  light 
soil. 

To  set  light  by  ;  to  undervalue  ;  to  slight ;  to  treat 
as  of  no  importance  ;  to  despise. 

To  make  light  of;  to  treat  as  of  little  consequence ; 
to  slight ;  to  disregard. 
LIGHT,  (lite,)  v.  t.  To  kindle ;  to  inflame  ;  to  set 
fire  to  ;  as,  to  light  a  candle  or  lamp  ;  sometimes 
with  up ;  as,  to  light  up  an  inextinguishable  flame. 
We  often  hear  Lit  used  for  Lighted;  as,  he  lit  a 
candle  ;  hut  this  is  inelegant. 

2.  To  give  light  to. 

Ah,  hopeless,  lastiug  flames  1  like  those  that  bum 

To  light  the  dead.  Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate ;  to  fill  or  spread  over  with  light ; 
as,  to  light  a  room  ;  to  light  the  streets  of  a  city. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  ease  of  a  burden.  [JVor-  in  use.] 
[See  Lighten.]  Spenser. 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  v.  i.  [Pax.  lilttnn,  nlihtan,  gelihlan,  to 
light  or  kindle,  to  lighten  or  alleviate,  and  to  alight; 
hlihtan,  to  alight ;  T>.  luhtrn,  to  shine  ;  Ugten,  to  heave 
or  lift ;  G.  lichten,  to  weigh,  to  lighten.] 

1.  To  fall  on  ;  to  come  to  by  chance ;  to  happen  to 


1th  < 

A  weaker  man  ma 
caped  a  wiser.  * 
2.  To  fall  on  ;  to  strike. 
They  shall  h 


:V.      - 


i  notions  which  had  es- 


lighion  them,  uur  any  lu-at.  —Rev.  vii. 

3.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  with 
down,  off,  or  from. 

He  lighted  down  from  his  chariot.  —  2  Kings  v. 
She  lighted  pjTlhe  camel.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

4.  To  settle  ;  to  rest ;  to  stoop  from  flight.    The 
bee  lights  on  this  flower  and  that. 

LIGHT]  adv.     Lightly  ;  cheaply.  Hooker. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  Sec  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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LIGHT'-ARM-BD,  a.    Armed  with  light  weapons. 

LIGHT'-liEAR-ER,  n.    A  torch-bearer.    B.  Jonson. 

LIGHT'-BRaIN,  n.    An  empty-headed  person. 

Martin. 

LIGHT'ED,  (lit'ed  )  pp.  or  a.  Kindlrd  ;  set  on  fire 
caused  to  burn.  [Lit,  for  Lighted,  is  inelegant,  ex- 
cept in  poetry.] 

LIGHTEN,  (lit'n,)  v.  i.     [from  light,  the  fluid  ;  Sax, 


2.  To  shine  like  lightning.  Sht 

3.  To  fall;  to  light.     [Obs.] 
LIGHTEN,  (lit'n,)  v.  t.    To  dissipate  darkness 

fill  with  light;  to  spread  over  with  light;  to  ill 
nate  ;  to  enlighten  ;  as,  to  lighten  an  apartment  with 
lamps  or  gas  ;  to  lighten  the  streets. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  nil  along  the  shore, 

And  lightened  all  tlie  river  Willi  a  blaze.  Drydt 

2.  To  illuminate   with   knowledge  ;   in   a   moral 


3.  To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 
They  looked  to  him  and  were  lightened.  —  Ps.  xxxir. 
LIGHTEN,  (lit'n,)  v.  t     [from  light,  not  heavy ;  Sax. 
lihtanj 

1.  To  make  lighter;  to  reduce  in  weight ;  to  make 
less  heavy  ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  by  unloading ;  to 
lighten  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  alleviate  ;  to  make  less  burdensome  or  afflict- 
ive ;  as,  to  lighten  the  cares  of  life  ;  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  grief. 

3.  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate. 

He  lightens  my  humor  with  his  merry  jest.  Shak. 

LIGHT'.EN-£D,  (lit'nd,)  pp.  Made  lighter;  filled 
with  lighl  ;  lb-lied,  as  lightning. 

LIGHT'JEN-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  in  weight ;  illumin- 
ating ;  flashing,  as  lightning. 

LIGHT'ER,  (lifer,)  n.  One  that  lights ;  as,  a  lighter 
of  lamps. 

2.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  ships. 

LIGHT'ER- AGE,  n.  The  price  paid  for  unloading 
ships  by  lighters  or  boats  ;  also,  the  act  of  thus  un- 
loading into  lighters  or  boats. 

LIGHT'ER-MAN,  (llt'er-man,)  n.  A  man  who  man- 
ages a  lighter  ;  a  boatman. 

LIGHT'-FIN»GER-.ED;  (Ilt'fing'gerd,)  a.  Dextrous 
in  taking  and  conveying  away;  thievish;  addicted 
to  petty  thefts. 

LIGHT'-FOOT,         )  a.    Nimble  in  running  or  dan- 

LIGHT'-F06T-ED,  (      cing ;  active.     [Little  used.] 
Spenser. 

LIGHT'-HEAD-ED,    (llt'hed-ed,)    a.      [See    Head.] 
Thoughtless  ;  heedless  ;  weak  ;  volatile  ;  unsteady. 
Clarendon. 
2.  Disordered  in  the  head  ;  dizzy  ;  delirious. 

LIGHT'-HEAD-ED-NESS,  n.  Disorder  of  the  head  ; 
dizziness  ;  di-lirioiisness. 

LIGHT'-HEART-ED,  (lit'hirt-ed,)  a.  Free  from  grief 
or  anxiety;  gav  ;  cheerful;  merry. 

LIGHT'-HEART-ED-I.Y,  ado.     With  a  light  heart. 

LIGHT'-IIEART-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
free  from  tare  or  grid'-,  cheerfulness. 

LIGHT'-HEEL-£D,  a.  Lively  in  walking  or  run- 
ning; brisk. 

LiGIIT'-l-lORSE,  n.     Light-armed  cavalry. 

LlGHT'-HOUSE,  n*  A  pharos  ;  a  tower  or  building 
erected  on  a  rock  or  point  of  land,  or  on  an  isle  in 
the  sea,  with  a  light  or  number  of  lamps  on  the  top, 
intended  to  direct  seamen  in  navigating  ships  at 
night. 

LIGHT'-IN'FANT-RY,  n.  A  term  applied  to  bodies 
of  active  and  strong  men,  carefully  selected  for  rapid 
evolutions.  Their  object  is  to  cover  and  assist  other 
troops.  CampbeWs  Mil.  Diet. 

LIGHT'ING,  ppr.     Kindling  ;  setting  fire  to. 

LIGHT'-LEG-GED,  a.     Nimble  ;  swift  of  font. 

Slant!/. 

LTGTIT'LESS,  (llt'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  light ;  dark. 

LTGHT'LY,  (llt'ly,)  ado.  With  little  weight ;  as,  to 
tread  lightly  ;  to  press  lightly. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  sod  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 

Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

3.  Easily  ;  readily  ;  without  difficulty  ;  of  course. 

4.  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight. 

Flatter  not  the  rich,  neither  do  thou  willingly  or  lightly  appear 
before  great  personages.  'fai  ' 

5.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully. 


Bid! 


■  punish  il 


Which  comes 

Seeming  to  bear  It  lightly.' 
6.  Not  chastely ;  wantonly.  Swift. 

7    Nimbly  ;   with  agility  ;  not  heavily  or  tardily. 
He  led  me  lightly  over  the  stream. 

8.  Gayly;  airily;   with   levity;  without  heed  or 
care. 


LIG 

LIGHT'-MTND-ED,  a.  Unsettled;  unsteady;  vola- 
tile;  not  considerate. 

He  that  is  Ims'y  to  ;.;ive  a-  ilk  is  li^hl-minded.  Ecclui. 

LIGHT'NESS,  (llt'ness,)  n.  Want  of  weight ;  levity  ; 
the  contrary  to  Heaviness;  as,  the  lightness  of  ail 
compared  with  water ;  lightness  of  the  animal  spir 
its. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  the  quality  of  mind 
which  disposes  it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  consi ' 
erations. 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.  Shak. 

3.  Levity  ;  wantonness  ;  lewdness  ;  unchastity. 

Sltalc.     Sidney. 

4.  Agility ;  nimbleness. 

5.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  quality  indicating  freedom 
from  weight  or  clumsiness.  Brande. 

LIGHTENING,  (lit'ning,)  n.  [That  is,  lightening,  tin 
participle  present  of  lighten.] 

1.  A  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  accom 
panied  by  a  vivid  flash  of  light.  It  is  commonly  the 
discharge  of  electricity  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
sometimes  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous.  Thunder  is  the  sound 
produced  by  the  electricity  in  passing  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere.  Olmsted. 

2.  [from  lighten,  to  diminish  weight.]  Abatement ; 
alleviation  ;  mitigation.  Spectator. 

LIGHT'NING-BUG,  n.  A  species  of  firefly,  common 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 

LIGHT'NING-GLANCE,  n.    A  glance  or  darting  of 

lightning.  Mien. 

2.  A  glance  or  flash  of  the  eye,  like  lightning. 

LIGHT'NING-ROD,  n.  A  metallic  rod  erected  to  pro- 
tect buildings  or  vessels  from  lightning. 

LIGHT'-ROOM,  n.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a.  small  apart- 
ment, having  double  glass  windows  toward  the  mag- 
azine, and  containing  lights  by  which  the  gunner  fills 
cartridges.  Mar.  Diet. 

LIGHTS,  (llts,)  7i.  pi.     [So  called  from  their  light- 

The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breathing  in  brute  ani- 
mals.    These  organs,  in  man,  we  call  Lungs  ;   in 
other  animals,  Lights. 
LIGHT'SOME,   (llt'sum,)  a.    Luminous;  not  dark; 
not  obscure. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than   black.     [Little 

used.]  Bacon. 

The  lightsome  realms  oflove.  Dryden. 

[In  the  latter  passage,  the  word  is  elegant.] 
2.  Gay ;  airy  ;  cheering ;  exhilarating. 

That  lighteome  affection  of  joy.  Hooker. 

LIGHT'SOME-NESS,  n.  Luminousness  ;  the  quality 
of  being  light ;  opposed  to  Dabkness,  or  Darksome- 
ness.  Chcyne. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment ;  levity. 
[  This  word  is  little  used.] 
LIGHT'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.    Having  a  light  or  cheerful 

spirit.  Irving. 

LIG-NAL'5ES,  (lig-nal'oze  or  lln-al'oze,)  n.     [L.  lig- 
num, wood,  and  aloes.] 
Aloes  wood.    Nam.  xxiv. 
LIG'NE-OUS.a.     [L.  ligneus.] 

Wooden;  made  of  wood;  consisting  of  wood; 
resembling  wood.      The  harder   part  of  a  plant  is 

LIG-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Yielding  or  producing  wood.  Humble. 

LIG-NI-FI-CA'TION,  b.  _ 
of  converting  into  wood,  or 
vegetable.  Good. 

LIG'NI-FI-£D,    (lig'ne-fide,)    pp.      Converted    into 

wood. 
LIG'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  form.] 

Like  wood  ;  resembling  wood.  Kincan. 

LIG'NI-F?,  v.  U     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 
To  convert  into  wood. 
LIG'NI-F  ?,  v.  i.    To  become  wood. 
LIG'NIFf -ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  wood. 
LIG'NIN,  7i.     [L.  lignum,  wood.] 

In  chemistry,  the  woody  part  or  fiber  cf  plants. 
LIG-NI-PER'DOUS,  a.     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  perdo, 
to  destroy.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  insects  which  destroy  wood. 
Brande. 
LIG'NITE,  71.     [L.  lignum.] 

Mineral  coal  retaining  the  texture  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  was  formed,  and  burning  with  an 
empyreumatic  odor.  It  is  of  more  recent  origin 
than  the  anthra'.'ie  and  bituminous  coal  of  the  proper 
coal  series.  Dana. 


LIG'NOUS,  a.     Ligneous.     [Little  used.]        Evelyn. 

LIG'NUM-VI'TiE,  71.  [L.J  The  popular  name  of 
Guaiacum  officinale,  or  powvood.  The  common  lig- 
num-vits  is  a  native  of  the  warm  latitudes  of  Amer- 
ica. It  becomes  a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brown- 
ish, brittle  bark,  and  its  wood  firm,  solid,  ponderous, 
very  resinous,  of  a  blackish-yellow  color  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  of  a  hot,  aromatic  taste.    It  is  of  considera- 


LIK 

ble  use  in  medicine  and  the  mechanical  arts,  being 
wrought  into  utensils,  wheels,  cogs,  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  turnery.  Encyc. 

LIG'U-LATE,      1         rT     ,.     ,  .       , 

LIG'U-LA-TED,  |  "'     CL-  l'£ula>  a  straP-J 

Like  a  bandage  or  strap  ;  as,  a  ligulate  flower,  a 
species  of  compound  flower,  the  florets  of  which 
have  their  corollets  flat,  spreading  out  toward  the 
end,  with  the  base  only  tubular.  This  is  the  semi- 
flosculous  flower  of  Tournefort.  Botany. 

LIG'TJLE,    )  rr    ,•      ,  .        -, 

LIG'll-LA,  \  "■     fL-  ll£ula>  a  straP0 

1.  In  botany,  the  flat  part  of  the  leaf  of  a  grass,  in 
contradistinction  from  that  part  which  sheathes  the 

2.  A  strap-shaped  petal  of  flowers  of  Syngenesia. 
LIG'IJRE,   n.     A    kind    of  precious    atone.      Ezod. 

xxviii.  19.   , 

LIG' [{-RITE,  n.  [from  Liguria.]  A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green 
color,  occasionally  speckled.  Phillips. 

LIKE,  a.  [Sax.  //,-,  gelic,  Goth,  leiks,  D.  lyk,  gelyk,G. 
gleieh,  Sw.tik,  Dan.  lig,  lige,  like,  plain,  even,  equal, 
smooth.  The  sense  of  hhc,  similar,  is  even,  smooth, 
equal ;  but  this  sense  may  be  from  laying,  pressing  ; 

and  hence  this  word  may  be  allied  to  the  Eth.  AflU 
lakeo,  to  stamp,  seal,  impress,  whence  its  derivative, 
an  image  ;  or  the  sense  be  taken  from  rubbing  or 
6having.  We  observe  that  like  has  also  the  sense  of 
please  ;  to  like  is,  To  be  pleased.  Now,  ifp  in  L.  pla- 
ceo  is  a  prefix,  the  latter  may  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  like.  And  if  de  is  a  prefix  in  delight,  delccto,  de- 
licious, delicate,  these  may  be  of  the  same  family. 
Like  is  evidently   from  the  same   root   as  the  Ch. 

and  Heb.  pbn,  At.  i_JtXi*  chalaka,  to  be  or  make 
smooth.  Q.u.  Gr.  r)Ai/tos,  ykixia.  See  Lick  and 
Lickerish.] 

1.  Equal  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree  ;  as,  a  ter- 
ritory of  like  extent  with  another  ;  men  of  like  excel- 
lence. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war  than  ever  in 
the  like  space  before.  Sprat. 

2.  Similar;  resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Klijuli  w-r,  :i  11  in 1 1  Milij-i-l.  I.-  ,'i(>  |t.isiiiuis  :is  we  are. — James  v. 

Why  might   not  other  planets    have  ln-eu  created  lor  like  uses 

with  the  earth,  each  for  its  own  inhabitants  ?  Benlley. 

Like  is  usually  followed  by  to,  but  it  is  often  omit- 
ted. 

What  city  is  HI:.:  to  this  LTi-it  oily?  — Rev.  yviii. 
I  saw  thici-  iii.cl--.iii  s|.inl,  ,'i-'.e  tburs.  —  U.-v.  xvi. 

Aniiing  tin-in  all  u  in.  l. ii  in. 1 11-  tike  ICinii-l,  Il.iriaiiiah,  Mishael, 

and  AWiriah.  — Dan.  i. 

3.  Probable;  likely;  that  is,  having  the  resem- 
blance or  appearance  of  an  event ;  giving  reason  to 
expect  or  believe. 

He  is  like  to  die  nf  hunger  in  tin-  place  where  he  is,  for  there  is 


Like  figures,  in  geometry.     See  under  Similar. 
LIKE,  n.     [Elliptically,  for  like  thing,  like  event,  like 
person.] 

1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another;  an 
equal.     The  like  may  never  happen  again. 


He  was  a  man,  take  liiin  lor  all  in  a 
1  shall  not  look  upon  his  /i/;e  again. 

2.  Had  like,  in  the  phrase  "  he  had  like  to  be  de- 
feated," seems  to  be  a  corruption  ;  but  perhaps  like 
here  is  used  for  resemblance  or  probability,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  noun.  At  any  rate,  as  a  phrase,  it 
is  authorized  by  good  usage. 
LIKE,  adv.     In  the  same  manner. 

arrayed  like  one  of  these. — 
the  Lord  pitieth  them 


?.  Likely  ;  probably  ;  as,  like  enough  it  will.  Shak. 
LIKE,  v.  t.     [Pax.   licr'un,  lician  ;  Goth.  Icikan ;  proba- 
bly L.  plaeco,  and  delccto,  with  prefixes.] 

1.  To  be  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree ;  to 
approve.  It  expresses  less  than  looe  and  dcliglit. 
We  like  a  plan  or  design  when  we  approve  of  it  as 
correct  or  beneficial.  We  like  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  a  man  when  it  comports  with  our  view  of 
rectitude.  We  like  food  that  the  taste  relishes.  We 
like  whatever  gives  us  pleasure. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from  liking  to  loving 
Sidney. 

2.  To  please ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

This  desire  being  recommended    to   her  majesty,  it  liked  her  .o 
include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease.    [Obs.]    Bacon. 

3.  To  liken.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
LIKE.  v.  i.    To  be  pi  >ased  ;  to  choose. 

He  may  go  01   !ay,  as  he  likes.  Locke. 

2.   To  like  of;  to  be  p.°ased.     [Obs.]         Knolles.     ■ 
LIKE'LI-IIOOD,  71.     [likely  and  hood.]     Probability, 
verisimilitude ;  appearance  of  truth  or  reality.  There 
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is  little  likelihood  that  an  habitual  drunkard  will  be- 
come temperate.  Then-  is  little  likelihood  that  an  old 
offender  will  be  reformed.  Prudence  directs  us  not 
to  undertake  a  design,  when  there  is  little  or  no  like- 
lihood of  success. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  resemblance.     [Obs.l 

LIKE'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  likely.']     Probability. 
2.  The  qualities  that  please.     [See  Likely.] 

LIKE'LY,  a.  [that  is,  like-like.]  Trobabb-  ;  that  may 
be  rationally  thought  or  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  time  past,  or  to  be  true  now  or  hereafter ;  such  as 
is  more  reasonable  than  the  contrary.  A  likely  story 
is  one  which  evidence  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  render  probable,  and  therefore  credible. 

2  Such  as  may  be  liked;  pleasing;  as,  a  likely 
man  or  woman. 

[This  use  of  likely  is  not  obsolete,  as  Johnson  af- 
firms, nor  is  it  vulgar.  But  the  English  and  their  de- 
scendants in  America  differ  in  the  application.  The 
English  apply  the  word  to  external  appearance,  and 
with  them  likelij  is  equivalent  to  handsome,  well- 
formed;  as,  a  likrhj  man,  a  likely  horse.  In  America, 
the  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  accomplishments. 
A  likely  man  is  a  man  of  good  character  and  talents, 
or  of  good  dispositions  or  accomplishments,  that  ren- 
der him  pleasing  or  respectable.] 

LIKE'LY,  adv.    Probably. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely   Ignorant  of  nothing 
important  for  him  to  know.  Glanville. 

LIKE'-MIND-ED,  a.      Having  a  like  disposition  or 

purpose.     Rom.  xv. 
LIK'EN,  (llk'n,)  v.  t.     [Sw.  likna  ;  Dan.  ligncr.] 

To  compare  ;  to  represent  as  resembling  or  similar. 

Whosoever  he-uvili  ih.-s'-'  savings  nf  initio,  ami  doeth  them,  I 


LTK'EN-ED,  (llk'nd,)  pp.    Compared. 
LIKE'NESS,   re.     Resemblance   in   form  ;    similitude. 
The  picture  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  original. 

2.  Resemblance  ;     form  ;     external      appearance. 
Guard  against  an  enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend. 

3.  One  that  resembles  another;  a  copy  ;  a  counter- 
part. 

1  toolc  you  for  your  likeness,  Chioe.  Prior. 

4.  An  image,  picture,  or  statue,  resembling  a  per- 
son or  thing.     Exod.  xx. 

LTK'EN-ING,  re.     The  forming  of  resemblance. 
LIK'£N-ING,ppr.     Comparing;  representing  as  simi- 


i  manner; 


lar. 
LTKE'WISE,  compA  [like  and  wise.]    In 
also  ;  moreover  ;  too. 

For  he  seetli  that  wi...'  nun  ei-,  likewise  ilii-  fool  and  the  brutish 

LIK'ING,  ppr.  of  Like.     Approving  ;   being  pleased 
with. 

a.  Plump  ;  full ;  of  a  good  appearance.    Dan.  i. 


[Ob,.] 
LIK'ING,  re. 


A  good  state  of  body  ;  healthful  appear- 
ance ;  plumpness. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.  —Job  ixxix. 

2.  State  of  trial.     [Not  used.]  Drydcn. 

3.  Inclination  ;  pleasure  ;  as,  this  is  an  amusement 
to  your  liking.  Spenser. 

4.  Delight  in  ;  pleasure  in  ;  with  to. 

parts.  Dryden. 

LI'LAC,  re.     [Fr.  Was;  Sp.  lilac.] 

A  plant  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Syringa,  a  native  of 
Persia.     The  common  lilac  is  cultivated  for  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  purple  or  white. 
LI'LA-LITE,  n.    See  Lepidolite,  with  which  it  is 

identical.  Dana. 

LIL-I-A'CEOUS,a.     [L.  liliaccas,  from  lilium,  a  lily.] 
Pertaining  to  lilies;  lily-like.     A  liliaceous  corol  is 
one  that  has  six  regular  petals,  or  segments  of  the 
corol.  •  Martyn. 

LIL'1-.ED,  (lil'lid,)  a.     Embellished  with  lilies. 

By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks.  Milton. 

LIL-I-PD'TIAN,   re.     One  belonging  to  a  diminutive 
race  described  in  Swift's  kingdom  of  Liliput. 

2.  A  person  of  very  small  size.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective. 

LILL,  v.  t.     See  Loll.    But  till  is  used  in  New  Eng- 
land. Spenser. 

LILT,  v.  i.    To  do  any  thing  with  dexterity  or  quick- 
ness.    [Local.]  Pegge. 

2.  To  sing  or  play  cheerfully  and  merrily.  (Scot- 
tish.] 

LIL'Y,  (lil'le,)  re.     [L.  lilium ;  Gr.  Xeipwv  ;  Sp.  lirio.] 
The  English  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
many,  species,  which  are  all  bulbous-rooted,  herba- 
ceous perennials,  producing   bell-shaped,  hexapeta- 
lous  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  variety  of  colors. 

Lily  of  the  valley;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Convallaria, 
with  a  monopetalous,  hell-sliar.ed  corol,  divided  at 
the  top  into  six  segments.  Miller. 

LIL'Y-DAF'FO-DIL,  re.     A  rant  and  flower. 

LIL'Y-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  white,  delicate  hands. 


LIM 

LIL'Y-HY'A-CINTH,  re.     A  species  of  squill.    Ash. 
LIL'Y-LIV  ER-£D,    a.      White-livered  ;    cowardly. 

[Not  used.]  Shak. 

LT-MA'CEOUS,   (-shus,)  a.      [L.  Umax.]     Belonging 

to  the  slug  or  naked  snail,  the  lirnax  of  Linnffius. 
LI-Ma'TION,  re.     [L.  limn,  to  file.]  [P.  Cyc. 

The  act  of  filing  or  polishing. 
LI'MA-TURE,  re.     [L.  limo,  to  file.] 

1.  A  filing. 

2.  Filings  ;  particles  rubbed  off  by  filing.  Johnson. 
LIMB,  (lim,)  ?t.  f  [Sax.  Urn;   Dan.  and  Sw.  lem ;    L. 

limbus,  edge  or  border,  extremity  ;  limes,  limit,  coin- 
ciding perhaps  with  YV.  linn,  fhjm,  sharp,  or  llamu, 
to  leap.  The  sense  of  limb  is  from  shooting  or  ex- 
tending.] 

J.  Edge  or  border.  This  is  the  proper  signification 
of  the  word  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  limited  chiefly  to 
technical  use,  and  applied  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
star,  to  a  leaf,  to  a  quadrant,  &c.  We  say,  the  sun 
or  moon  is  eclipsed  on  its  northern  limb.  But  we 
never  say  the  limb  of  a  board,  of  a  tract  of  land  or 
water,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  and  in  common  use,  an  extremity  of 
the  human  body  ;  a  member  ;  a  projecting  part ;  as, 
the  arm  or  leg ;  that  is,  a  shoot. 

3.  The  branch  of  a  tree  ;  applied  only  to  a  branch 
of  some  size,  and  not  to  a  small  twig. 

4.  In  botany,  the  border  or  upper  spreading  part  of 
a  monopetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

Limb  of  the  law ;  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

LIMB,  (lim,)  v.  t.     To  supply  with  limbs.        Milton. 
2.  To  dismember  ;  to  tear  off  the  limbs. 

LIM'BAT,  n.  A  cooling,  periodical  wind  in  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  blowing  from  the  northwest  from  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.  to  the  middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

Encyc. 

LIM'BATE,  o.  Bordered  ;  when  one  color  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  edging  of  another.  Lindley. 

LIM'BEe,  re.  [Contracted  from  alembic]  A  still ;  a 
word  not  now  used. 

LIM'BEe,  v.  t.  To  strain  or  pass  through  a  still. 
[Obs.]  Sandys. 

LIMB'.ED,  (Iimd,)  a.  In  composition,  formed  with  re- 
gard to  limbs;  as,  weU-limbed  ;  large-limbed ;  short- 
limbed.  Pope. 

LIM'BER,  a.  [Perhaps  from  the  W.  llib,  llibin;  for 
m  and  b  are  convertible,  and  ire  before  b  is  often 
casual.] 

Easily  bent ;  flexible  ;  pliant ;  yielding.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  is  applied  to  material  things ;  as,  a  limber  rod  ; 
a  limber  joint. 

LIM'BER,  v.  U    Toattach  to  the  limbers ;  as,  to  limber 

LIM'BER-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  Deing  easily  bent ; 

nVxihleness  ;  pliancy. 
LIM'BERS,  )  n.pl.  In  a  ship,  holes  cut  through 

LIM'BER-IIOLES,  \       the  floor  timbers,  as  a  passage 

for  water  to  the  pump-well.  Mar.  Diet. 

LIM'BER,  re.  sing.  I  'Two  wheels  and  a  shaft,   with 
LIM'BERS,  n.  pi.  \       which  cannon  are  drawn   by 

horses. 
2.  Thills  ;  shafts  of  a  carriage.  Forby. 

LIM'BIL-ITE,  re.      Supposed    to   be    a    decomposed 

chrysolite.  Dana. 

LlMli'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  limbs.  Massinger. 

LIMli'MKAL,  a.    Piecemeal.  Shak. 

LI  .'  'Ml  :s  i  n-    tL-  limhus>  edSe  or  border.] 

In  scholastic  theology,  a  region  bordering  on  hell. 


'he  limbus  infantum  was  a  similar  place  for  the  souls 
of  unbaptized  infants.  The  term  Limbo  has  been 
applied  by  the  poets  to  other  supposed  places  lying 
on  the  outer  borders  of  hell.  Shakspeare  applies 
the  term  to  hell  itself.  Ariosto  makes  it  the  place  of 
all  lost  things  ;  Milton,  the  paradise  of  fools. 

Encyc.  Amer. 

2.  A  place  of  restraint  or  confinement.    Drydcn. 

LIME,  re.     [Sax.  lim,  lime,  whence  gcliman,  to  glue  ; 

Sw.  and  Dan.  lim,  D.  lym,  G.  leim  and  lehem,  loam  ; 

L.  limns  :  It.  and  Sp.  limo  ;  probably  Gr.  Xrypn,  j  Ar//;n, 

and    allied   to  clammy.       On   this   word    is   formed 


Yl 


substance,  sometimes  laid  on  twigs 
for  catching  birds.  Drydcn. 

2.  Calcareous  earth,  oxyd  of  calcium,  procured 
from  chalk  and  certain  stones  and  shells,  by  ex- 
pelling from  them  the  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  a 
strong  heat  in  a  furnace.  The  best  lime  for  mortar 
or  cement  is  obtained  from  limestone,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  which  marble  is  a  fine  species. 

Hooper.    Nicholson. 

3.  The  linden-tree,  or  Tilia. 

LIME,  re.     [Fr.  lime.     See  Lemon.]     A  species  of  acid 

fruit,  the  Citrus  mi-dica,  smaller  than  the  lemon. 
LIME,  v.  t.     [Sax.  geliman.] 

1.  To  smear  with  a  viscous  substance. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  insnare.  Shak. 

3.  To  manure  with  lime. 

Land  may  be  improved  by  draining,  marling,  and  liming. 

4.  To  cement.  Shak. 


LIM 

LIME'-BURN-ER,  re.     One  who  burns  stone  to  lime. 

LIM'ED,  (llmd,)  pp.  Smeared  with  lime  ;  entangled, 
manured  with  lime. 

LlME'HOUND,  re.  A  dog  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
boar.  Spe?iser. 

LIME'KILN,  (Hme'kil,)  re.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 
stones  or  shells  are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  and  re- 
duced to  lime. 

LIME'-PLANT,  re.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
may  apple. 

LIME'-SINK,  re.  A  rounded  hole  or  depression  in  the 
ground  in  limestone  countries.     America. 

LIME'SToNE,  re.  Stone  of  which  lime  is  made  by 
the  expulsion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air.  It  is 
called  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  this  there  are  several 
species. 

LIME'-TWIG,  n.    A  twig  smeared  with  lime. 

Milton. 

LIME'-TWIG-G-ED,a.  Smeared  with  lime.  Addison. 

LlME'-WA-TER,  re.     Water  impregnated  with  lime. 

LIAl'ING,  ppr.  Daubing  with  viscous  matter;  en- 
tangling; manuring  with  lime. 

LIM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  manuring  with  lime. 

LIM'IT,  n. t  [L.  limes;  Fr.  limites.     See  Limb.] 

1.  Bound  ;  border  ;  utmost  extent ;  the  part  that 
terminates  a  thing  ;  as,  the  limit  of  a  town,  city,  or 
empire  ;  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

2.  The  thing  which  bounds  ;  restraint. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  term  used  for  some  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually  ap- 
proaches, and  may  come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any 
given  difference,  but  can  never  go  beyond  it. 

Barlow. 

4.  Limits, pi.;  the  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 
LIM'IT,  v.  t.     To  bound  ;  to  set  bounds  to. 

2.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds  ;  to  circum- 
scribe ;  to  restrain.  The  government  of  England  is 
called  a  limited  monarchy. 

They  tempted  God  and  limited  die  Holy  One  of  Israel.  — Pa. 

3.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 
World  sometimes  signifies  the  universe,  and  some- 
times its  signification  is  limited  to  this  earth. 

LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  limited,  circum- 
scribed, bounded,  or  restrained.  Hume. 
LIM-IT-A'NE-OUS,o.     Pertaining  to  bounds.    Diet. 
LIM-IT-A'RI-AN,  a.     That  limits  or  circumscribes. 
LIM'IT-A-RY,  a.    Placed  at  the  limit,  as  a  guard. 

Proud  limitary  cherub.  Milton. 

LIM-IT-A'TION,  re.     [L.  limitatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bounding  or  circumscribing. 

2.  Restriction  ;    restraint;    cirr senption.      The 

king  consented  to  a  limitation  of  his  prerogatives. 
Government  by  the  limitation  of  natural  rights  se- 
cures civil  liberty. 

3  Restriction ;  confinement  from  a  lax  indeter- 
minate import.  Words  of  general  import  are  often 
to  be  understood  with  limitations. 

4.  A  certain  precinct  within  which  friars  were 
allowed  to  beg  or  exercise  their  functions. 

Oilping. 

5.  In  law,  the  period  limited  by  statute  after  which 
the  claimant  shall  not  enforce  his  claims  by  suit. 


LIM'IT-ED-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  limited. 

Parker. 
LIM'IT-ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  limits  or  confines. 
2.  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  bounds, 
or  whose  duty  was  limited  to  a  certain  district. 
LIM'IT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded. 

Davies. 
LIM'MER,  re.     A  Iimehound  ;  a  mongrel.      Johnson. 

2.  A   dog  engendered   between    a    hound  and  a 
mastiff.  Bailey. 

3.  A  thill  or  shaft.     [Local]     [See  Limber.] 

4.  A  thill-horse.     [Local.] 

LIMN,  (lim,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  enluminer  ;  L.  lumino.] 
To  draw  or  paint ;  or  to  paint  in  water  colors. 

LIM'NED,  (Iimd,)  pp.    Painted! 

LIM'NER,  n.     [Fr.  enlumincur  ;  L.  illuminator,  in  the 
middle  ages,  alluminor.] 

1.  One  that  colors  or  paints  on  paper  or  parchment ; 
one  who  decorates  books  with  initial  pictures. 

2.  A  portrait  painter.  [Encyc. 
LIM'NING,  ppr.      Drawing;    painting;    painting  in 

water  colors. 
LIM'NING,  re.    The  act  or  art  of  drawing  or  painting 

in  water  colors.  Addison. 

LIM'ON-ITE,  re.    One   of  the  names  of  brown  iron 

ore  or  brown  hematite.     It  occurs  in  extensive  beds, 

and  often  presents  globular,  concentric,  and  stalactite 

forms.    It  is  an  abundant  ore  in  the  United  States. 

Dana. 

LI'MOUS,  a.     [L.  limosus,  from  limits,  slime.] 

Muddy  ;  slimy  ;  thick.  Brown. 

LIMP,  v.  i.     [Sax.   Iim/i  /milt,  lame  ;  gelimpan,  to  hap- 
pen, that  is,  to  fall ;  allied  perhaps  to  lame.] 

To  halt  ;  to  walk  lame.y.  Bacon 
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[L.  lingo,  linctus.] 


LIN 

LIMP,  n.    A  halt  ;  act  of  limping. 

LIMP,  a.     Vapid  ;  weak.     [Not  used.]  Walton. 

LIMP'ER,  n.     One  that  limps. 

LIM'PET,   71.     [L.    Upas;   Gr.   Atirn;,  from   Aejtw,  to 

peel  or  strip  off  bark.] 
A  univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Patella,  adhering  to 

rock3. 
LIM'PID,  a.     [L.  limpidus  ;  Gr.  Xapmo,  to  shine.] 
Pure  ;  clear  ;  transparent ;  as,  a  limpid  stream. 
LIM  PID'I-TY,   )   71.    Clearness  ;    purity  ;    transpar- 
LIM'PID-NESS,  (       ency. 

LIMP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Halting;  walking  lamely. 
LIMP'ING-LY,  ado.     Lamely  ;  in  a  halting  manner. 

Bowk,  I a-  rw  "y™1-! 

Weak  ;  flexible.  Forby.     New  England. 

LIM'Y,   a.      [See   Lime.]     Viscous ;    glutinous  ;    as, 
limy  snares. 

2.  Containing  lime  ;  as,  a  limy  soil. 

3.  Resembling  lime  ;  having  the  qualities  of  lime. 
LIN,  v.  i.     [Ice.  linna.] 

To  yield.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LIN,  n.    [Celtic]     A  pool  or  collection  of  water,  par- 
ticularly the  one  above  or  below  a  fall  of  water. 
Rick.  Diet. 
2.  A  waterfall,  or  cataract ;  as,  Corsa  Lin,  often 
spelt  lyn.     [Scottish.] 
LINCH,  7t.    A  lodge ;  a  right-angled  projection. 

Jennings. 
LINCH'PIN,   n.       [Sax.   lynis,   an   axis,   D.   lens,   G. 
lunse.] 

A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 
LIN'COLN-GREEN,  (link'un-,)  n.     A  color  of  cloth 

formerly  made  in  Lincoln.  Spenser. 

LING'TURE, 
LINCTUS, 

Medicine  taking  by  licking  with  the  tongue. 

Burton. 
LIN'DEN,  )  7i.  [Sax.  lind ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  lind ;  D.  linde 
LIND,  J      or  linde-boom  ;  G.  linde,  lindenbaum.] 

The  lime-tree,  or  teil-tree,  of  the  genus  Tilia. 

Dryden. 
LINE,  71.     [L.  tinea ;    Fr.   ligne,  from  L.  #7114771 ;   Gr. 
Aix«i>,  flax  ;  G.  leine;  D.  lyn;  Sw.  Una;  Dan.  line.] 

1.  In  geometry,  that  which  has  length,  without 
breadth  or  thickness.  Euclid. 

2.  A  slender  string ;  a  small  cord  or  rope.  The 
angler  uses  a  line  and  hook.  The  seaman  uses  a  hand 
line,  a  hauling  line,  spilling  lines,  &c. 

3.  A  thread,  string,  or  cord,  extended  to  direct  any 
operation. 

We  aa  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go.  Dryden. 

4.  Lineament ;  a  mark  in  the  hand  or  face. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  Ibrtune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

5.  Delineation  ;  sketch ;  as,  the  lines  of  a  building. 

Temple. 

6.  Contour  ;  outline  ;  exterior  limit  of  a  figure. 

Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

7.  In  writing,  printing,  and  engraving,  the  words 
and  letters  which  stand  on  a  level  in  one  row,  be- 
tween one  margin  and  another :  as,  a  page  of  thirty 
Kites. 

8.  In  poetry,  a  verse,  or  the  words  which  form  a 
certain  number  of  feet,  according  to  the  measure. 

9.  A  short  letter ;  a  note.  I  received  a  line  from 
my  friend  by  the  last  mail. 

10.  A  rank  or  row  of  soldiers,  or  the  disposition  of 
an  army  drawn  up  with  an  extended  front ;  or  the 
like  disposition  of  a  fleet  prepared  fur  engagement. 

11.  A  trench  or  rampart ;  an  extended  work  in 
fortification. 

Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines.  Dryden. 

12.  Method  ;  disposition  ;  as,  line  of  order.    Shale. 

13.  Extension ;  limit ;  border. 

Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Aur;ui  r.iilw.eil  tu  Hi  ■  ruyal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton. 

14.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 

When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends.  Creech.. 

15.  A  series  or  succession  of  progeny  or  relations, 
descending  from  a  common  progenitor.  We  speak 
of  the  ascending  or  descending  line;  Hie  line  of  tie- 
scent  ;  the  male  line;  a  line  of  kings. 

16.  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

17.  A  straight,  extended  mark. 

18.  A  straight  or  parallel  direction.  The  houses 
must  all  stand  in  a  live.  Every  new  building  must 
be  set  in  a  line  with  others  on  the  same  street. 

19.  Occupation  ;  employment  ;  department  or 
course  of  business.  We  speak  of  men  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  Waslun  <rton. 

20.  Course;  direction. 

What  general  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued.  Washington. 

21.  Lint  or  flax.     [Seldom  used.]  Spenser. 

23.  In  heraldry,  lines  are  the  figures  used  in  armo- 
ries to  divide  the  shield  into  different  parts,  and  to 
compose  different  figures.  Encyc. 

In  Scripture,  line  signifies  a  cord  for  me.i-ni  iug  ; 
'•■     Is.  xxviii. 


also,  instruction,  <1 


octrine.    Ps.  xi: 


LIN 

24.  In  military  affairs,  the  line  denotes  the  regular 
infantry  of  an  army,  as  distinguished  from  militia, 
guards,  volunteer  corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  <fcc. 

A  right  line;  a  straight  line  ;  the  shortest  line  that 
can  he  drawn  between  two  points. 

Horizontal  line ;  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon. 

Equinoctial  line;  the  equator  of  the  earth  or  heav- 
ens.    [See  Equinoctial.] 

Meridian  line  ;  a  meridian,  which  see. 

A  ship  of  the  line;  a  ship  of  war  large  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  the  line  of  liattle  ;  also  called  liue-of- 
battle  ship.  All  ships  having  batteries  on  two  or 
more  decks  besides  the  spar-deck,  are  ships  of  the 
line.  Smaller  ships  mav  sometimes  be  so  called. 
LINE,  v.  t.  [Supposed  to  be  from  L.  linum,  flax, 
whence  linen,  which  is  often  used  for  linings.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  as,  a  garment  lined  with 
linen,  fur,  or  silk  ;  a  box  lined  with  paper  or  tin. 

2.  To  put  in  the  inside  ;  applied  particularly  to 
money  ;  as,  to  line  one's  purse.  Swift. 

What  if  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  place  along  by  the  side  of  any  thing  for 
guarding  ;  as,  to  line  a  hedge  with  riflemen  ;  to  line 
works  with  soldiers. 

4.  To  strengthen  by  additional  works  or  men. 


5.  To  cover ;    to  add  a  covering ;    as,  to  line  ; 
crutch.  Shak. 

6.  To  strengthen  with  any  thing  added. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope.  Shak. 


LIN'E-AGE,  7i.     [Fr.  lignage,  from  ligne,  line.] 

Race  ;  progeny  ;  descendants  in  a  line  from  a  com 
mon  progenitor. 
LIN'E-AL,  a.     [L.  linealis,  from  linen,  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated  ;  as,  lineal  de 
signs.  Wotlon. 

2.  In  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor;  as,  lineal  de 
scent ;  lineal  succession.  Locke. 

3.  Hereditary  ;  derived  from  ancestors.         Shak. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

5.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  as,  lineal  measure. 
Lineal  measure  ;  the  measure  of  length. 

LIN-E-AL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  in  the  form  of 
a  line.  Am.  Review. 

LIN'E-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  direct  line  ;  as,  the  prince  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  conqueror. 

LIN'E-A-MENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lineamentum.] 

Feature;  form;  make;  the  outline  or  exterior  of  a 
body  or  figure,  particularly  of  the  face. 

Man  he  seems 

In  all  nis  lineaments.  Millon. 

The  lineaments  of  the  body.  Locke. 

Lineaments  of  a  character.  Swift. 

LIN'E-AR,  a.    [L.  linearis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  line;  consisting  of  lines;  in  a 
straight  direction. 

2.  In  botany,  like  a  line  ;  slender  ;  of  the  same 
breadth  throughout,  except  at  the  extremities  ;  as,  a 
linear  leaf. 

Linear  numbers;  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  rela- 
tion to  length  only  ;  such  is  a  number  which  repre- 
sents one  side  of  a  plane  figure.  If  the  plane  figure 
is  a  square,  tin;  linear  figure  is  called  a  root.  Barlow. 
Linear  problem  ;  that  which  may  be  solved  geomet- 
rically by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines. 

Brande. 
Linear  perspective.     See  Perspective. 
LIN'E-AR-SHAP-ED,  (-shapte,)a.    Of  a  linear  shape. 
LIN'E-ATE,  a.     In  botany,  marked  longitudinally  with 

depressed  parallel  lines  ;  as,  a  lineate  leaf. 
LIN-E-A'TION,  71.     Draught ;  delineation,  which  see. 

Woodward. 
LTN'ED,  pp.     [See  Line.]     Covered  on  the  inside. 
LIN'EN,  ri.     [L.  linum,  flax,  Gr.  At  ./or,  W.  llin,  Ir.  tin, 
Russ.  len,  G.  lein.     The  sense  is  probably  long,  ex- 
tended, or  smooth.     In  the  latter  sense,  it  would  ac- 
cord with  L.  linio,  lenio.] 

1.  Cloth  made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  The  under  part  of  dress,  as  being  chiefly  of 
linen. 

LIN'EN,  a.     [L.  Uncus.] 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  as,  linen  cloth  ;  a  linen 
stocking. 

2.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  white;  pale.      Shak. 
LIN'EN-DRA'PER,    7i.      A    person    who    deals    in 

linens. 

[Linener  and  Linen-man,  in  a  like  sense,  are 
obsolete.] 

LIN'ER,  n.    A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of 
packets.     [Recent  usage.] 

LING,  7i.      [D.  long;   Ir.    long;   probably  Sax.  leng, 
long.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  or  cod  kind,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  four  feet  or  more,  is  very  slen- 
der, with  a  flat  head.  This  fish  abounds  on  tho 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireiand,  and  forms  a  consid- 
erable article  of  commerce.  Partington. 


LIN 

LING,  71.     [Ice.  ling,  from  leng,  long.] 

A  species  of  long  grass  ;  heath.    Jamieson.     Cyc. 
LING,  a  Saxon  termination,  as  in  darling,  firstling,  de- 
notes primarily  state,  condition,  or  subject.     In  some 
words,  it  denotes  the  young  of  an  animal,  or  a  small 
one. 
LIN"GER,  v.  i.t  [from  the  root  of  long,  Sax.  leng.] 
1.  To  delay ;  to  loiter ;  to  remain  or  wait  long ;  to 


e  slow. 

Norc 


longing,  lingering  look  behind.  Gray 

Whose  judgment  now  of  a  longtime  lingertth  not.— 2  Pel.  U. 

2.  To  hesitate ;  to  be  slow  in  deciding ;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  lingeresl,  in  deep  thought  detained.  Millon. 

3.  To  remain  long  in  any  state.    The  patient  lin- 
gers on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

LIN"GER,  (hng'ger,)  v.  I.     To  protract.  Shak. 

LIN"G  ER-/tt),  pp.    Delayed  ;  loitered. 
LIN"GI-;U-ER,  n.     One  who  lingers. 
LIN"GER-ING,  ppr.     Delaying;  loitering. 

2.  a.  Drawing  out  in  time  ;  remaining  long  ;  pro- 
tracted ;  as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is 
generally  his  folly.  Rambler. 

LIN"GER-ING,  (ling'ger-ing,)  71.    A  delaying;  a  re 
maining  long  ;  tardiness  ;  protraction. 

The  lingerings  of  holiday  customs.  Irving. 

LIN"GER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  delay ;  slowly  ;  tedi- 
ously. Hale. 

LIN"GET,  (ling'get,)  71.     [Fr.  lingot,  from  languette,  a 
tongue.] 

A  small  mass  of  metal.  Camden, 

LIN''GLE,  (ling'gl,)  7i.     [Fr.  ligneul,  from  ligne.] 


Shoemaker's  thread.     [Not  in  1 


•  local.] 

Drayton 


LIN"GO,  (ling'go,)  n.     [L.  lingua.] 
Language ;  speech.     [Fulgar.] 
LIN"GUA'CIOUS,  (Iing-gwa'shus,)a.      [L.  linguax.] 

Talkative  ;  loquacious. 
LIN"GUA-DENT'AL,   a.     [L.   lingua,    tongue,  and 
dens,  a  tooth.] 

Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint  use  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth  ;  as  the  letters  d  and  t.  Holdxr. 

LIN"GUA-DENT'AL,  71.    An  articulation  formed  by 

the  tongue  and  teeth. 
LIN"GUAL,  (ling'gwal,)  a.     [L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
Pertaining  to  the  tongue;  as,  the  lingual  nerves, 
the  ninth  pair,  which  go  to  the  tongue ;  the  lingual 
muscle,  or  muscle  of  the  tongue. 
LIN"GUI-FOR.\l,  (ling'gwe  f,,rm,)  a.     [L.  lingua  and 
form.]     Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the  tongue. 

Martyn. 
LIN"GUIST,  (ling'gwist,)  71.    [L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
A  person  skilled  in  languages  ;  usually  applied  to 
a  person  well  versed  in  the  languages  taught  in  col- 
leges, Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Milton. 
LIN"GUIST'I€,         I  a.    Relating  to  linguistics,  or  to 
LIN"GUIST'ie-AL,  \     the  affinities  of  languages. 
Gliddon. 
LIN"GTJIST'ieS,  71.    The  science  of  languages,  or  of 

the  origin,  signification,  and  application  of  words. 
LIN"GU-LATE,   a.       [L.    lingulatus,     from     lingua, 
tongue.] 

Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap.  [ButLiouLATE 
is  more  generally  used.]  "        Martyn. 

LING'WORT,  71.     An  herb. 
LIN'GY,  (lin'je,)  a.     Tall ;  limber  ;  flexible. 

2.  Active  ;  strong  ;  able  to  bear  fatigue.     Brockctt. 
LIN'I-MENT,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  linimentum,  from  Zinio, 
lino,  to  anoint.] 

A  species  of  soft  ointment ;  a  composition  of  a 
consistence  somewhat  thinner  than  an  unguent,  but 
thicker  than  oil.  Encyc. 

LiN'ING,  ppr.    [See  Line.]     Covering  on  the  inside, 

as  a  garment. 
LIN'ING,  71.    The  covering  of  the   inner  surface  of 
any  thing,  as  of  a  garment  or  a  box.    The  pleura  is 
called  the  lining  of  the  thorax. 

2.  That  which  is  within.  Shak. 
LINK,  71.     [G.  gelcnk,  a  joint,  a  ring,  a  swivel,  a  link, 

and,  as  an  adjective,  flexible,  limber,  from  lenken,  to 
bend  ;  Dan.  lenke,  a  chain  | 

1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain. 

3.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link ;  as,  a 
-   link  of  horse-hair.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  chain  ;  any  thing  connecting. 

And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crowned. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  single  constituent  part  of  a  connected 
series.  This  argument  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning. 

[Johnson  says  that  Addison  has  improperly  used 
link  for  a  series  or  chain,  but  this  does  not  appear 
from  the  passage  cited.    Ed.] 

Links;  sausages,  so  called  from  being  made  in  a 
continuous  chain.     [Sometimes  heard  in  America.] 

LINK,  n.     [Gr.  Au^oc,  L.  hjcl.nns,  a  lamp  or  candle, 
coinciding  in  elements  with  light,] 
A  torch  made  of  tow  or  hards,  &c,  and  pitch. 

Shak,     Dryden, 
LINK,  v.  t.    To  complicate.  Johnson. 
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2.  To  un 

or  in  other  1 

Link  ton. 


connect  by  something  i 


:  linked  I 


LINK,  v.  i.     To  be  connected.  Burke. 

LINK'BOY,  i  7i.    A  boy  or  man  that  carried  a  link 

LINK'MAN,  j     or  torch  to  light  passengers. 

More.     Qray. 

LINK'ED,  (linkt,) pp.    United;  connected. 

LlNK'ING,7jpr.    Uniting;  connecting. 

LIN-N^E'AN, )  a.    Pertaining  to  Linnreus,  the  bota- 

LIN-NE'AN,  j  nist  of  Sweden,  or  to  his  system  of 
botany. 

LIN'NET,  71.  [Pr.  Knot;  W.  llinos,  from  lien,  flax, 
and  called  also  in  W.  adern  y  llin,  flax-bird  ;  Sax. 
linetwege.  So  in  L.  carduelis,  from  carduus,  a 
thistle!] 

A  small  European  singing  bird  of  the  genus  Frin- 
gilla  of  Linnavus,  or  the  linrh  family. 

LIN'SEED,     (   n.      [lint,   flax,   and    seed;   Sax.    lin- 

LINT'SEED,  1       sad.] 
Flaxseed. 

LIN'SEED-eSKE,  n.  The  solid  mass  or  cake  which 
remains  when  oil  is  expressed  from  flaxseed. 

LIN'SEED-OIL,  n.  Oil  obtained  by  pressure  from 
flaxseed.  Vre. 

LIN'SEY,  re.  [Corrupted  from  linen.]  Linsey-wool- 
sey. Bcntley. 

LIN'SEY -WOOL'SEY,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool ; 
hence,  vile';' mean;  of  different  and  unsuitable 
parts.  Johnson. 

LIN'SEY-WOOL'SEY,  re.  Stuff  made  of  linen  and 
wool,  mixed'. 

LIN'STOCK,  re.  [lint  and  stock.]  A  pointed  staff 
with  a  crotch  or  fork  at  one  end,  to  hold  a  lighted 
match  ;  used  in  firing  cannon.  It  may  be  stuck  in 
the  ground  or  in  the  deck  of  a  ship.  Eneyc. 

LINT,  re.  [Sax.  linet,  L.  linteum,  linteus,  from  linum, 
flax.] 

Flax;  but  more  generally,  linen  scraped  into  a  soft 
substance,  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

LIN'TEL,  n.     [Fr.  lintcau  ,"  Sp.  lintel  or  dintel.] 

The  head-piece  of  a  door-frame  or  window- 
frame  ;  the  part  of  the  frame  that  lies  on  the  side- 
pieces.    Ezod.  xii. 

LINT'SEED.     See  Linseed. 

LI'ON,  71.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  leo,  leonis ,  Gr.  \eoiv,  Arm. 
leon,  W.  Hew,  a  lion  ;  llewa,  to  swallow,  to  devour.] 
*1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Felis,  very  strong, 
fierce,  and  rapacious.  The  largest  lions  are  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length.  The  male  has  a  thick  head, 
beset  with  long,  bushy  hair,  of  a  yellowish  color. 
The  lion  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  warm  climates 
of  Asia.  His  aspect  is  noble,  his  gait  stately,  and 
his  roar  tremendous. 

2.  A  sign  in  the  zodiac,  Leo. 

3.  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity ;  as,  the  lion 
of  the  day  ;  to  visit  the  lions  of  a  place.  This  use 
of  the  term  is  derived  from  the  lions  kept  as  objects 
of  curiosity  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

LI'ON-ESS,  n.     The  female  of  the  lion  kind. 
LI'ON-HEART-ED,  (-hart-ed,)  a.     Having  a  lion's 

heart  or  courage.  Scott. 

Li'ON-IZE,  v.  i.    To  visit  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  a 

place.     [Familiar.]     [See  Lion.] 
LI'ON-LiKE, )  a.    Like  a  lion  ;   fierce. 
LI'ON-LY,     J  Camden.    Milton. 

LI'ON-MET-TLED,    a.     Having   the    courage    and 

spirit  of  a  lion.  Hillhouse. 

LI'ON'S  FOOT,  7i.    A  plant  of  the  genera  Catanan- 

che,  Prenanthes,  &c. 
LI'ON'S  LEAF,  n.     A  tuberous-rooted  plant  of  the 

genus  Leontice,  growing  near  the  Mediterranean. 
Loudon. 
LI'ON'S  TAIL,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Leonurus. 
LIP,  re.     [Sax.  lippa,  lippe  ;  D.  lip  ;  G.  and  Dan.  lippe ; 

Sw.  letpp  ;  L.  labium,  labrum  ;  It.  labbro ;   Sp.  labia  ; 

Fr.  lenre  ;  Ir.  dab  or  liobhar  ;  Pers.  i_*.!  lab.     It  may 

be  connected  with  W.  llavaru,  Ir.  labhraim,  to  speak, 
that  is,  to  thrust  out.  The  sense  is  probably  a 
border.] 

1.  The  edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are 
two  fleshy  or  muscular  parts,  composing  the  exterior 
of  the  mouth  in  man  and  many  other  animals.  In 
man,  the  lips,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  form  the  covering  of  the  teeth,  and  are  or- 
gans of  speech  essential  to  certain  articulations. 
Hence  the  lips,  by  a  figure,  denote  the  mouth,  or  all 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  sometimes  speech  itself. 


2.  The  edge  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  lip  of  a  vessel. 

Burnet. 

3.  In  botany,  one  of  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  a 
labiate  corol.  The  upper  is  called  the  helmet,  and 
the  lower  the  beard.  Also,  an  appendage  to  the 
flowers  of  the  Orchises,  considered  by  Linnreus  as  a 
nectary.  Martyn.    Switli. 

4.  In  conchology,  the  outer  edge  of  the  aperture  of 
a  univalve  shell.  Humble. 

To  make  a  lip;  to  drop  the  under  lip  in  sullenness 
or  contempt.  Shah. 

JP,  v.  t.    To  kisa.  Shak. 


LIQ 

LIP-DE-VC'TION,  it.     Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips 

without  the  desires  of  the  heart. 
LIP'-GOOD,  a.    Good  in  profession  only. 

B.  Jonson. 
LIP'-LA-BOR,  7j.    Labor  or  action  of  the  lips  without 

concurrence  of  the    mind  ;    words  without  senti- 

LIP'LESS,  a.     Having  no  lips.  Byron. 

LIP'LET,  n.     A  little  lip.  Kirby. 

LIP'O-GRAM,  7i.     [Gr.  Aenrcu,  to  leave,  and  ypap\ia, 
a  letter.] 

A  writing  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  wholly 
omitted. 

LIP-O-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  M*o)  and  ypappa.] 
Omitting    a  letter.      Lipogrammutic   writings    are 
those  in  which   a  particular  letter   is  wholly  omit- 
ted. 

LIP-O-GRAM'MA-TIST,  77.     One    who   writes   any 
thing,  dropping  a  particular  letter.  Addison. 

Ll-POTH'Y-MOUS,  a,     [See   Lij?othtmy.]     Swoon- 
ing; fainting. 

LI-POTH'Y-MY,  re.     [Gr.  \iCmQ«uia.  ;  Xeirrw,  to  fail, 
and  Snnoc,  soul.] 

A  fainting  ;  a  swoon.  Coze.     Taylor. 

LIP'PED,  (lipt,)  a.    Having  lips;  having  a  raised  or 
rounded  edge  resembling  the  lip. 
2.  In  botany,  labiate. 

LIP'PED,  (lipt,)  pp.    Kissed. 

LIP'PING,  ppr.     Kissing. 

LIP'PI-TUDE,  7i.     [L.   lippitudo,  from  lippus,  blear- 
eyed.] 

Soreness  of  eyes  ;  blearedness.  Bacon. 

LIP'-WIS-DOM,  77.     Wisdom  in  talk  without  prac- 
tice ;  wisdom  in  words  not  supported  by  experience. 


LIS 


=1 


Sid* 


LIO'UA-BLE,  (lik'wa-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  melted. 
LI'OUaTE,  77.  f.     [L.  liquo.] 

To  melt ;  to  liquefy ;  to  be  dissolved.  [Little 
used.]  Woodward. 

LI-QUa'TION,  re.     [L.  liquatio.     See  Liquate.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting.  Brown. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  melted  ;  as,  a  substance 
congealed  beyond  liquation.  Brown. 

3.  In  metallurgy,  the  process  of  separating,  by  a 
regulated  heat,  an  easily  fusible  metal  from  one  less 
fusible,  with  which  it  is  combined  ;  eliquation. 

Ure. 
Lia-UE-F ACTION,  (lik-we-fak'shun,)  n.     [L.  lique- 
factio,  from  liquefacio.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting  or  dissolving; 
the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  sole 
agency  of  heat  or  caloric.  Liquefaction ,  in  common 
usage,  signifies  the  melting  of  any  substance  ;  but 
by  some  authors  it  is  applied  to  the  melting  of  sub- 
stances which  pass  through  intermediate  states  of 
softness  before  they  become  fluid,  as  tallow,  wax, 
resin,  &c.  Coze's  Dispensatory. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted. 
LIQ/UE-Fl-A-BLE,    a.       That    may   be    melted,    or 

changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state.  Bacon. 

LIQ'UE-FI-ED,  (lik'we-fide,)  pp.     Melted  ;  become 

liquid. 
LIO'UE-FI-ER,  re.    That  which  melts  any  solid  sub- 

Lia'UE-F1?,   (lik'we-fy,)  v.  t.     [Fr.   liquefier,   from 
L.  liquefacio.     See  Liquid.] 

To  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  convert,  from  a  fixed  or 
solid  form  to  that  of  a  liquid  ;  and  technically,  to  melt 
bv  the  sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 
LIQ/UE-F  Y,  7j.  i.    To  be  melted  ;  to  become  liquid. 
Addison. 
LIQ'UE-FY-INO,  ppr.     Melting  ;  becoming  liquid. 
Ll-QUES'CEN-CY,  re.     [L.  liquescentia.] 

Aptness  to  melt.  Johnson. 


tion  of  distilled  spirits  usually  flavored  with  fru 
spices,  alcohol,  and  various  aromatic  substances.  Ure. 
LIO'UID,  (lik'wid,)  a.  [L.  Uquklus,  from  liquo,  tc 
melt,  Ir.  leagham  ;  probably  from  flowing,  and  coin 
ciding  with  Sax.  loge,  water,  L.  liz  and  lug,  in  Lug 
duniuu,  Leydcn,  Lyons.] 

1.  Fluid  ;  flowing  or  capable  of  flowing  ;  not 
fixed  or  solid.  But  liquid  is  not  precisely  synony- 
mous with  fluid.     Air  is  fluid,  but  not  liquid. 

2.  Soft ;  clear  ;  flowing  ;  smooth  ;  as,  liquid  mel 
ody.  Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar;  smooth;  as,  e 
liquid  letter. 

4.  Dissolved  ;  not  obtainable  by  law  ;  as,  a  liquid 
debt.     [Obs.]  Auliffe. 

LIO'UID,  (lik'wid,)  77.  A  fluid  or  flowing  substance  ; 
a  substance  whose  p"arts  change  their  relative  posi- 
tion on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  which  flows  on  an 
inclined  plane,  as  water,  wine,  milk,  &c. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  letter  which  has  a  smooth,  flow- 
ing sound,  or  which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute; 
as,  I  and  r,  in  bla,  bra.    M  and  n  are  also  called  li- 

Lia'UID-ATE,  (lik'wid-ate,)  v.  U     [Fr.  liquider ;    L. 

1.  To  clear  from  all  obscurity. 

Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  nil  pari*  of  a  compound 
system.  Hamilton. 


2.  To  settle;  to  adjust;  to  ascertain  or  reduce  ip 
precision  in  amount. 

Which  method  of  liquidating  the  amercement  to  a  precise  sura 
was  usually  performed  in  die  superior  courts.     Blackstone. 

The  clerk  of  the  commons'  house  of  assembly,  in  1774,  gave  cer- 
tificates to  the  public  creditors  thai  their  deruuHls  were 
liquidated,  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  next  tax-bul. 
Ramsay. 

The  domestic  debt  may  be  subdivided  into  liquidated  and  un- 
liquidated. Hamilton. 

3.  To  pay;  to  settle,  adjust,  and  satisfy,  as  a  debt. 

Wlieaton. 
Fryburcrh  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigismuod,  to  liquidate  a  debt 
of  a  thousand  florins.  Coxe's  SwUz. 

4.  To  diminish  or  lessen.  Walpole. 
Lia'UID-A-TED,  pp.    Settled  ;  adjusted  ;  reduced  to 

certainty  ;  paid. 
LIQ'UID-A-TING,    ppr.      Adjusting;    ascertaining; 

paying. 
Lia-UID-A'TION,  (Iik-wid-S'shun,)  re.    The  act  of 

settling  and  adjusting  debts,  or  ascertaining  their 

amount  or  balance  due. 
LIQ'UID  A-TOR,  (lik'wid-,)  re. 

liquidates  or  settles. 
Lia-UID'I-TY,  (lik-wid'e-te,)  re. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluid 

2.  Thinness. 
LIQ_'UID-LY,  adv.     In  a  flowing  manner.       Smart-. 
LIQ'UID-NESS,  (lik'wid-nes,)  71.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing liquid  ;  fluency.  Boyle 
o'lrnn   eiiwur  1  ,.                         -    •■ 


He  or  that  which 

E.  Everett. 
[Fr.  liquidity.] 
r  liquid. 

Olanville. 


Fr.  liqueur;  L.  U- 
Liquor 


LIQ'UOR,  (lik'urj  71.      [Sax.  logt 

A  liquid  or  fluid  substance.  [See  Liqui 
is  a  word  of  general  signification,  extending 
ter,  milk,  blood,  sap,  juice,  &c. ;  but  its  most  com- 
mon application  is  to  spirituous  fluids,  whether  dis- 
tilled or  fermented,  to  decoctions,  solutions,  tinc- 
tures. Milton. 

Liquor  of  flints    a  solution  of  silicated  potash. 

Brands. 

Liquor  of  Libavius :  bichlorid  of  tin.  Ure. 

Lia'UOR,  v.  u    To  moisten  ;  to  drench.   [Little  used.] 


LIQ'UOR-ICE.     See  Licorice. 

LI'aUOR  SIL'I-eUM,re.  [L.]  Liquor  of  flints.    [See 

Liquor.] 
LIR-I-CON-FAN'CY,  77.    A  flower. 
LIR'I-POOP,  re.    [Fr.  liripipion.]    The  hood  of  a  grad- 

LJR'O-eONE,  a.  [Gr.  Xetpos,  pale,  and  Kovia,  pow- 
der.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  a  whitish  pow- 
der. Shepard. 

LIR'O-eON-ITE,  re.  A  mineral,  of  a  bright-blue  or 
green  color,  consisting  of  oxyd  of  copper,  arsenic 
acid,  and  water. 

LIS'BON,  re.  A  sweet,  light-colored  species  of  wine, 
exported  from  Lisbon,  in  Portugal. 

LISU,  a.     Stout;  active.     [Local.] 

LISNE,  (line,)  71.     A  cavity  or  hollow.     [Not  in  use.] 
Hale. 

LISP,  v.  i.  [G.  lispehi,  D.  lispm,  to  lisp  ;  Sax.  vlisp,  or 
vlips,  a  lisping  ;  Sw.  Idspa,  Russ.  Irprtiu,  to  lisp.] 

To  speak  with  a  particular  articulation  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth*  nearly  as  in  pronouncing  th. 
Lisping  is  particularly  noticed  in  uttering  th  for  s, 
as  yeth  for  yes.     It  is  most  common  in  children. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  fur  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

LISP,  v.  t.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp ;  as,  she  lisped  a 
few  words. 

LISP,  re.  The  act  of  lisping,  as  in  uttering  an  aspi- 
rated tk  for  s. 

LISP'ED,  (lispt,)  pp.    Uttered  with  a  lisp. 

LISP'ER,  77.     One  that  lisps. 

l.lr-1' 'IN'tJ,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  with  a  lisp. 


LIS'SOM,  a.  [Probably  from  tin'  Saw  lesan,lo  loose.] 
Limber;  supple;   relaxed;  loose.     [Local.] 

LIST,  7i.t[Sax.  list,  Sw.  list;  It.  and  Sp.  lista ;  Fr.  and 
Dan.  liste;  D.  lyst ;  G.  litie.  If  list,  a  roll  or  cata- 
logue, and  list,  a  border  <>r  strip  of  cloth,  are  from  the 
same  root,  we  find  the  original  orthography  in  the 
Arm.  lez,  and  Sp.  liza,  and  perhaps  the  L.  licium,  Fr. 
lice.  But  in  some  languages  the  words  are  distin- 
guished ;  Fr.  liste,  a  roll,  and  lisicre,  a  list  or  selvedge 
of  cloth.] 

1.  The  outer  edge  or  selvedge  of  cloth  ;  a  strip  of 
cloth  forming  the  border,  particularly  of  broadcloth, 
and  serving  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  field  of  combat;  hence,  in  the 
plural,  (lists,)  the  ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race 
or  combat.  Hence,  to  enter  the  lists,  is  to  accept  a 
challenge,  or  engage  in  contest.     Hence, 

3.  A  limit  or  boundary  ;  a  border. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  little  square  molding  ;  a  fillet ; 
called  also  a  Listel. 

f5.  A  roll  or  catalogue,  that  is,  a  row  or  line ;  as,  a 
list  of  names  ;  a  list  of  books  ;  a  list  of  articles ;  a  list 
of  ratable  estate. 
6.  A  strip  of  cloth  ;  a  fillet.  Swift. 

Civil  list ;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  civil  officers  of  government,  as  judges 
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dors,  secretaries,  &.c.  Hence  it  is  used  for  the  rev- 
enues or  appropriations  of  public  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  r.jvil  officers. 

By  a  late  law,  the  civil  Hit,  in  England,  embraces 
only  the  expense*  of  the  reigning  monarch's  house- 
hold. Brande. 
LIST,  v.  t  [from  list,  a  roll.]  To  enroll ;  to  register 
in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  to  enlist.  The  latter  is  the 
more  elegant  word.  Kence, 
2.  To  engage  in  the  public  service,  as  soldiers. 

They  in  my  name  are  titled.  Dryden. 

'    3.  To  inclose  for  combat ;  as,  ta  list  a  field. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  sew  together,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to 
make  a  particolored  show,  or  to  form  a  border. 

Wotton. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth ;  as, 
to  list  a  door. 

6.  To  hearken ;  to  attend  ;  a  contraction  of  listen, 
which  see. 

LIST,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service  by  enrolling 
one's  name  ;  to  enlist.  [The  latter  is  the  more  el- 
egant word.]  TSee  Enlist.] 
LIST,  v.  t.  [Sax",  lystan ;  G.  fasten  ;  D.  histen  ;  Sw. 
lysta ;  Dan.  lystcr.  (See  Lust.)  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  be,  to  lean,  incline,  advance,  or  stretch 
toward.    See  the  noun.] 

Properly,  to  lean  or  incline ;  to  be  propense  ;  hence, 
to  desire  or  choose. 

Lei  other  men  think  mI'vomi-  dev-ic.r.  ;i*  dry  list.        Whilgift. 

The  wind  bluweUi  uii -iv  if  lisuth.  —  John  iii. 

2.  To  hearken  ;  to  attend  ;  to  listen. 
LIST,  n.     In  the  language  of  seamen,  an  inclination  to 

one  side.     The  ship  has  a  list  to  port.      Mar.  Viet. 
LIST'ED,  pp.    Striped  ;  particolored  in  stripes. 

2.  Covered  with  list. 

3.  Inclosed  for  combat. 

4.  Engaged  in  public  service  ;  enrolled. 
LIST'EL,  n.     A  list  in  architecture  ;  a  fillet.     Encye. 
LIST'£N,   (lis'n,)  v.   i.t  [Sax.  lystan,  or  hlystan;  D. 

luisteren.     Uu.  G.  lauschen;  Scot.  lith.T, 

1.  To  hearken  ;  to  give  ear ;  to  attend  closely  with 
a  view  to  hear. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long.  Dryden. 

2.  To  obey  ;  to  yield  to  advice  ;  to  follow  admoni- 
tion. 

LIST'-EN,  (lis'n,)  v.  t.    To  hear  ;  to  attend.      ShaJc. 

hlST'EN-En,  pp.     Hearkened  ;  heard. 

LIST'EN-ER,  n.     One  who  listens  ;  a  hearkener. 

LIST'BN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hearkening ;  giving  atten- 
tion. 

LIST'£N-ING,  n.    The  act  of  giving  attention. 

LISTER,  ?i.    One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

LfST'FJJL,  o.     Attentive.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LIST'ING,  n.  The  cutting  away  the  sap-wood  from 
the  edges  of  a  board.  Brande. 

LIST'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  for  combat ;  covering  with 
list ;  enlisting. 

LIST'LESS,  a.  Not  listening;  not  attending;  indif- 
ferent to  what  is  passing;  heedless;  inattentive; 
thoughtless     careless  ;  as,  a  listless  hearer  or  specta- 


Without    attention ;    heed- 


LIST'LESS-LY 

lessly. 
LIST'LESS-NESS,  n.      Inattention;     heedlessness; 
indifference  to  what  is  passing,  and  may  be  inter- 

LISTS,  n.  pi.    The  ground  inclosed  for  a  race,  com- 
bat, &c. 
LIT,  prct.  of  Light.    The  bird  lit  on  a  tree  before  me. 
I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Addison. 

[This  word,  though  used  by  some  good  writers,  is 
very  inelegant.] 
LIT'A-NY,  rt.    [Fr.  litanie ;  Gr.  Xiraveia,  supplication, 
from  Xiravevw,  Xirofiat,  Xiairouat,  to  pray.] 

A  solemn  form  of  supplication,  used  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

Suppliailkms  Tor  the  appeasing  of  God's  wrath  were  by  the  Greek 
church  termed  litajnes,  by  the  Latin  rogations.     Booker. 

LITE,  a.     Little.     [Not  in  use.] 

L/'7'RK,  i  "•    tFr-  Utre>  from  Gr>  A,r'Ja-] 

A  French  measure  of  capacity,  being  a  cubic  de- 
cimeter, contain  in  g,  according  to  Lunier,  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  old  French  measure.  The  liter  is  equal 
to  61.028  cubic  inches,  or  about  2  1-9  wine  pints. 

McCulloch. 
LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  litera,  a  letter.] 

1.  According  to  the  letter;  primitive;  real;  not 
figurative  or  metaphorical ;  as,  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  phrase. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  not  free  ; 
as,  a  literal  translation. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters. 

The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeans  befor* 
the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

LIT'ER-AL,  n.    Literal  meaning.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
LIT'ER-AL-ISM,  n.    That  which  accords  with  the 

letter.  Milton. 

LIT'ER-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  or 

exact  word.  Milton. 


LIT-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.     Original  or  literal  meaning. 

Brown. 
LIT'ER-AL-LY,  ado.    According  to  the  primary  and 
natural  import  of  words  ;  not  figuratively.    A  man 
and  his  wife  can  not  be  literally  one  flesh. 
2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  can  not  be  translated  literally. 

LIT'ER-AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  literal ;  lit- 
eral import.  Quart.  Rev. 
LIT'ER-A-RY,  a.     [L.  literarius.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  literature  ;  respecting 
learning  or  learned  'men  ;  as,  a  literary  history  ; 
literary  conversation. 

2.  Derived  from  erudition  ;  as,  literary  fame. 

3.  Furnished  with  erudition  ;  versed  in  letters  ;  as, 
a  literary  man. 

4.  Consisting  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed  com- 
positions ;  as,  literary  property 

LIT'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  literatus.] 

Learned  ;  lettered  ;  instructed  in  learning  and  sci- 
ence. Johnson. 
LIT-ER-A'TI,  7i.  pi.     [L.  literatus.] 

The  learned  men  ;  men  of  erudition.     Spectator. 
LIT-ER-Ji'TIM,  [L.]     Letter  for  letter. 
LIT'ER-A-TOR,  7i.     [L.]     A  petty  schoolmaster. 
LIT'ER-A-TLTRE,  77.  t  [L.  lUrratura.]  [Burke. 

1.  Learning,  acquaintance  with  letters  or  books. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  productions,  em- 
bracing the  entire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy 
preserved  in  writing. 

3.  In  the  more  distinctive,  and  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
literature  excludes  the  positive  sciences,  and  embraces 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  criticism,  languages, 
&c.  In  a  still  narrower  sense,  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  belles-lettres,  or  polite  litera- 
ture. 

LITH,  7i.     [Sax.]     A  joint  or  limb.  [Obs.]     Chancer. 
LI-THAN'THRAX,  71.  -[Gr.  Aifloc,  a  stone,  and  av- 
6pa{,  a  coal.] 

Stone-coal,  a  black,  compact,  brittle,  inflammable 

substance,  of  laminated  texture,  more  or  less  shining. 

Nicholson. 

LITH'ARGE,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lithargyros,  Gr.  Aifla/i- 

yvpoc,  the  spume  or  scum  of  silver.] 

A  semi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  produced  in  refining 


transparent,  shining 
plates.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist.     Encyc.     Nicholson. 

LITH'ATE,  n.     [Gr.  Aifloc,  a  stone.] 

A  salt  or  compound  formed  by  the  lithic  acid  with 
a  base.  Hooper. 

LITHE,  a.     [Rax.  lith,  Hike  ;  W.  Ihjtlft 

That  may  be  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  flexible  ;  limber  ; 
as,  the  elephant's  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

LITHE,  v.  t.  To  smooth  ;  to  soften  ;  to  palliate.  [Obs.] 
Cluiucer. 
2.  To  listen.     [Obs.]     [See  Listed] 
LITHE'NESS,  71.     Flexibility  ;  limberness. 
LITH'ER,  a.     Soft;  pliant.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  [Sax.  lythr.]     Bad  ;  corrupt.  [  Obs.]     Woollen. 
LITH'ER-LY,  adv.      Slowly;    lazily.     [Obs.] 

Barret. 
LITH'ER-NESS,  n.    Idleness  ;  laziness.     [Obs.] 

LITHE'SOME,  a.     Pliant ;  limber  ;  nimble.      Scott. 

LITH'I-A,  77.  A  new  alkali,  found  in  the  minerals 
petalite,  spodumene,  &c,  of  which  the  basis  is  a 
metal  called  lithium.  Davy.     Silliman. 

LITII'ie,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  UtJtic  acid,  generally  called  uric  acid, 
forms  the  most  common  variety  of  urinary  calculus. 


LTTII'I-UM,  71.     The  metallic  base  of  lithia. 
LITH-O-BIIS'LI-ON.     See  Lithofhyl. 
LITH'0-€ARP,  71.     [Gr.  Aifloj,  a  stone,  and  icapiroc, 
fruit.] 

Fossil  fruit ;  fruit  petrified.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

LITH-O-COL'LA,  n.    [Gr.  Atfloc,  a  stone,  and  xoAAa, 

glue.] 

A  cement  that  unites  stones.  jlsh. 

LITH-O-DEN'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  XiBoc,  stone,  and  icv- 

Spov,  tree.] 

Coral ;  so  called  from  its  resembling  a  petrified 
branch.  Parr. 

LITH'O-DERM,  71.     [Gr.  \t60c  and  /cpua.] 

One  of  a  genus  01  apodal  echinoderms,  having  an 
oval  body,  covered  with  a  layer  of  calcareous  gran- 
ules forming  a  hard  crust. 
LITH'O-DOME,  71.        )  [Gr.   Xidoe,  stone,  and  goios, 
LI-THOD'O-MI,  71.  pi.  j      house.] 

The  name  given  to  molluscous  animals  which  form 

holes  in  solid  rocks,  in  which  they  lodge  themselves. 

The  holes  are  not  perforated   mechanically,  but  the 

rock  appears  to  be  dissolved.  Lyell. 

LI-THOD'O-MOUS,   a.    Relating  to  a  genus  of  mol- 

lnscan  animals  which  perforate  stones. 
LITH-O-GEN'E-SY,  71.   [Gr.  Xidoc,  stone,  and  ytveaic, 
generation.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals 
composing  the  globe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  their  form  and  disposition. 

Diet.  Nat,  Hist. 


LIT 

LI-THOG'E-NOTJS,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  polyps 
which  form  coral.  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GLYPH,  71.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones.  Elmcs. 

LITH-O-GLYPH'ITE,  71.  [Gr.  XiQos,  stone,  and  yXv- 
ipm.  to  engrave.] 

A  fossil  that  presents  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
graved or  shaped  by  art.  Lunier. 

LITH'O-GRAPH,  v.  t.  To  trace  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,  and  transfoi  Hum  lo  paper,  Ate. 

LITH'O-GRAPH  n.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

LITH'O-GRAPH-ED,  (lith'o-graft,)  pp.  or  a.    Formed 

by  tracing  letters  or  figures  on  stone. 
LI-THOG'RA-PHER,    n.     [See  Lithography.]     One 

who  practices  lilliographv. 
LITH-O  GRAPH'IC,         ,  a.    Pertaining  to  lithogra- 
LITH-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  i      phy. 
LITH-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    By  the  lithographic 

LITJl'O-GRAPH-ING,  ppr.  Forming  by  letters  or  fig- 
ures on  stone. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  XtBoc,  stone,  and  ypaifia, 
to  engrave  or  write.] 

The  art  of  tracing  letters,  figures,  or  other  designs, 
on  stone,  and  of  transferring  them  to  paper  by  im- 
pression ;  an  art  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Sennefel- 
der,  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria.  Journ.  of  Science. 

LITIi-OID'AL,  a.  Like  a  stone ;  having  a  stony  struc- 
ture. Lyell. 

LITH-O-LOG'IC  I  a.     In  mineralogy,  pertaining 

LITH-O-LOG'te-AL,  j  to  the  character  of  a  rock, 
as  derived  from  the  nature  and  mode  of  aggrega- 
tion of  its  mineral  contents.  Dana. 

LITH-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  a  lithological  man- 

LI-THOL'O-GIST,  7i.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science 
of  stones. 

LI-THOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  XtBoc,  stone,  and  Aoyoc, dis- 
course.] 

1.  The  science  or  natural  history  of  stones. 

Fourcroy. 

2.  A  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body.    Coze. 
LITH'O-MAN-CY,  71.     [Gr.  A<«..c,  stone,  and  pavreia, 

divination.] 

Divination  or  prediction  of  events  by  means  of 
stones.  Brown. 

LITH'O-MaRGE,  77.  [Gr.  XiOos,  stone,  and  L.  marga, 
marl.] 

A  compact  clay  of  a  fine,  smooth  texture,  and  very 
sectile.  Dana. 

LITH'ON-TRIP-TOR,  ( 77.    An  instrument  for  tritura- 
LITH'O-TRI-TOR,       j      ting  the  stone  in  the  blad- 

LITH-ON-TRYP'TIG,     )  a.    [Gr.  XiBoc,  stone,  and 
LITH-ON-THRYP'Tie,]     0/jnTrrw,  to  wear  or  break.] 
Having  the  quality  of  destroying  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 
LITH-ON-TRYP'TIO,     /  n.    A  medicine  which  has 
LITH-ON-THRYP'Tie,  j      the  power  of  destroying 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;    a  solvent  of 
stone  in  the  human  urinary  passages.  Coze. 

LI-THOPH'A-GI.     Sec  Lithodomi. 
LI-THOPH'A-GOUS,  a.    [Gr.  Aitfoj,  stone,  and  tpaya, 
to  eat.] 

Eating  or  swallowing  stones  or  gravel,  as  the  os- 
trich. 
LITH'O-PHOS-PHOR,  71.     [Gr.  Xidoc,  stone,  and  0oot- 
(fropn;.] 
A  stone  that  becomes  phosphoric  hv  heat.      [Obs.] 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
LITH-O-PHOS-PHOR'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  lithophos- 

phor  ;  becoming  phosphoric  by  heat. 
LITH'O-PHYL,   it.     [Gr.  AiW..;-,  stone,  and  ^uAAon.a 
leaf] 

Bibliolite,  or  lithobiblion,  fossil  leaves,  or  the  fig- 
ures of  leaves  on  fossils. 
LITH'O-PH^TE,   71.     [Gr.  AiOoc,  stone,  and  Qvtov,  a 
plant ;  literally,  stone-plant.] 

A  coral  zoophyte  ;  a  name  given  to  those  species 
of  polypiers  whose  substance  is  stony.  The  older 
naturalists  classed  them  with  vegetables. 

Cuvier.     Ray. 
LITH-O-PHYT'lC,  a.     Pertaining  to  lithophytes. 
LI-THOPH'Y-TOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting 

of  lithophytes. 
LITH'O-TOME,  n.     [Gr.  Ai9oc,  stone,  and  tiumo,  to 

A  stone  so  formed  naturally  as  to  appear  as  if  cut 

artificially.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

LITH-O-TOJl'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  performed  by 

lithotomy. 
LI-THOT'O-MIST,  77.     [See  Lithotomy.]     One  who 

perforins  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  in  the 

bladder;  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 
LI-THOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  Xi0oS,  stone,  and  rcuva,  to 

cut.] 
The  operation,  art,  or  practice,  of  cutting  for  the 

stone  in  the  bladder. 
LITH'O-TRIP-SY,  71.    The  operation  of  triturating  the 

stone  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 

lithotriptor. 
LITH'O-TRIP-TIST,  77.    One  skilled  in  breaking  and 
me  in  the  bladder. 
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LITH'O-TRIP-TOR,  n.     [Gr.  \i&  ,c,  a  stone,  and  ryt- 
/Jo),  to  grind.] 

An  instrument  for  triturating  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, so  that  it  may  be  extracted  without  cutting,  re- 
cently invented  by  Dr.  Civiale. 
LI-THOT'UI-TY,  n.     [Gr.  At8..c,  stone,  and  rcipoi,  to 
break  down.] 

The  operation  of  breaking  ,1  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  small  pieces  capable  of  being  voided.   Brando. 
LI-TIIOX'YLE,  n.      [Gr.   XtBoc,   stone,  and    (vXov, 
wood.] 

Petrified    wood.     It   differs    from   Lignite,  being 
really  changed  into  stone  ;  such  as  silicified  woods, 
which  are  changed  into  varieties  of  silei,  &c.  [Obs.] 
Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 
LITH'Y,  a.     [See  Lithe.]     Easily  bent ;  pliable. 

[This  is  probably  the  word  which,  in  our  popular 
use,  is  pronounced  lathy.] 
LIT'I-GANT,    a.     [See    Litigate.]      Contending  in 
law;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit;  as,  the  parties  litigant. 
Jlyliffe. 
LIT'I-GANT,  n.     A  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

L'Estrange. 
LIT'1-GaTE,  v.  U     [L.  litigo,  from  lis,  litis,  a  contest 


or  debate  ;  Ar.  JsJ  ladda,  to  dispute.     Class  Ld,  No. 

2.    Lis,  litis,  coincides  with  the  Sax.  flit,  contention ; 

flitan,  to  contend.] 

To  contest  in  law  ;  to  prosecute  or  defend  by  plead- 
ings, exhibition  of  evidence,  rind  judicial  debate  ;  as, 

to  hligutr  a  cause  or  a  question. 
LIT'I-GATE,  v.  i.     To  dispute  in  law  ;  to  carry  on  a 

suit  by  judicial  process. 
LIT'I-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Contested  judicially. 
LIT'I-GA-TING,  ppr.     Contesting  in  law. 
LIT-1-Ga'TION,  n.     The  act  or  process  of  carrying 

on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity  for  the  recovery 

of  a  right  or  claim  ;  a  judicial  contest. 
LI-TIG'IOUS,  (le-tid'jus,)  a.     [Fr.  litigieuz ;  L.  litigi- 

osus.] 

1.  Inclined  to  judicial  contest;  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  contending  in  law;  quarrelsome;  conten- 
tious ;  apjAied  to  persons.  A  litigious  man  is  a  bad 
neighbor  and  a  bad  citizen. 

2.  Disputable;  controvertible;  subject  to  conten- 
tion ;  as,  litigious  right.  Blackstone. 

No  fences,  parted  fields,  nor  murks,  nor  bounds, 

Distinguish.  .1  .lci'  a  of /;.'/:;...«*•  grounds.  Dryden. 

Ll-TIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  contentious  manner. 

LI-TIG'IOUS-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  engage  in 
or  carry  on  lawsuits ;  inclination  to  judicial  con- 
tests. 

LIT'MUS,  7i.  A  blue  pigment,  formed  from  argol, 
orchal,  or  archil,  a  lichen,  the  Rnccclla  tinctoria.  [See 
Archil.]  It  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  archil,  and 
adding  quicklime  and  putrefied  urine,  or  spirit  of  urine 
distilled  from  lime.  The  mixture,  after  cooling,  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  becomes  a  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  paste,  which  is  laid  on  a  board  to  dry 
in  sauare  lumps.  Encyc. 

LIT'ORN,  n.  A  bird,  a  species  of  thrush,  in  size  and 
shape  resembling  the  hen  blackbird.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

LI'TO-TES,  n.  [Gr.  Aims,  slender.]  In  rhetoric,  a 
diminution  or  softening  of  statement  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  censure,  or  of  expressing  more  strongly 
what  is  intended  ;  as,  "  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," 
_i.  f.,  till  il!u  -trii.us  one. 

LI-TRAM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Hare,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids. 

LIT'TER,  n.  [Fr.  litierc,  from  lit :  contracted  from  L. 
lectus,  from  the  root  of  lego,  Eng.  lay ;  It.  lettica,  or 
lettiga ;  Sp.  litcra ;  Port,  liteira ;  Arm.  leter.] 

1.  A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts  supporting  a  bed 
between  them,  in  which  a  person  may  be  borne  by 
men  or  by  a  horse.  If  by  the  latter,  it  is  called  a 
Horse-litter.     A  similar  vehicle  in  India  is  called 

a  PALANqUIN. 

2.  Straw,  hay,  or  other  soft  substance,  used  as  a 
bed  for  horses  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  [Ice.  lidtr,  generation,  from  the  root  of  lad,  leod.] 
A  brood  of  young  pigs,  kittens,  puppies,  or  other 
quadrupeds.  The  word  is  applied  only  Ui  certain 
quadrupeds,  of  the  smaller  kinds.  [Qu.  il*e  root  of 
lad.] 

4.  A  birth  of  pigs  or  other  small  animals. 

5.  Waste  matters,  shreds,  fragments  aua  ilie  like, 
scattered  on  a  floor  or  other  clean  place. 

LIT'TER,  v.  I.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  t  fine  and 
other  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
human  beings  in  contempt.  Shak. 

2.  To  scatter  over  carelessly  with  uhreds,  frag- 
ments, and  the  like  ;  as,  to  litter  a  room  or  a  carpet. 

Swift. 

3.  To  cover  with  straw  or  hay  ;  as,  to  litter  a  sta- 
ble. Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  with  litter  ;  as,  '.o  litter  cattle. 
LIT'TER-JED,  pp.    Furnish*  d  with  straw. 

2.  a.    Covered  or  overspread  with  litter,  pieces, 
shreds,  etc. 
LIT'TER-ING,  ppr.     Finishing  with  straw. 
2.  Covering  with  shreds,  pieces,  &c. 


LIV 

LIT'TLE,  o. ;  comp.  Less,  Lesser  ;  sup.  Least.  [Sax. 
lytcl,  lytic ;  Scot,  lite,  lyte,  adv.  lyt ;  Goth,  leitel ;  Sw. 
I'iten ;  Dan.  liden  ;  D.  luttrl :  proijablv  from  the  sense 
of  diminishing.     Class  Ld,  No.  15,  22,  31.] 

1.  Small  in  size  or  extent ;  not  great  or  large ;  as, 
a  little  body  ;  a  little  animal ;  a  little  piece  of  ground  ; 
a  little  table  ;  a  little  book  ;  a  little  hill ;  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  a  little  child. 

2.  Short  in  duration ;  as,  a  little  time  or  season  ;  a 
little  sleep. 

3.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount ;  as,  a  little  hay  or 
grass  ;  a  little  food  ;  a  little  sum  ;  a  little  light ;  a  little 
air  or  water. 

4.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  lliuu  wast  little  in  thy  own  sight,  wast  thou  not  made  the 
head  of  the  tribes  ?  —  I  Sam.  XV. 

5.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;  slight;  inconsiderable; 
as,  little  attention  or  exertions;  Zittic  effort ;  little  care 
or  diligence;  little  weight. 

LIT'TLE,  n.  A  small  quantity  or  amount.  He  de- 
manded much  and  obtained  little.  He  had  little  of  his 

2.  A  small  space.  [father's  liberality. 

Much  was  in  little  writ.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  small,  slight,  or  of  inconsiderable 
importance. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain 

How  little  gives  thee  joy  and  pain.  Prior. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else.  Cheyne. 

LIT'TLE,  adv.  In  a  small  degree  ;  slightly  ;  as,  he  is 
little  changed.     It  is  a  little  discolored. 

2.  Not  much;  in  a  small  quantity  or  space  of  time. 
He  sleeps  little. 

3.  In  some  degree  ;  slightly;  sometimes  preceded 
by  a.     The  liquor  is  a  littlr  sour  or  astringent. 

LIT'TLE-Go,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  cant 
name  fora  public  examination  about  the  middle  of  the 
course,  which,  being  less  strict  and  less  important  in 
its  consequences  than  the  final  one,  has  received  this 
appellation.  Lyell. 

LIT'TLE-NESS,  rc.  t  Smallness  of  size  or  bulk;  as, 
the  littleness  of  the  body,  or  of  an  animal. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  grandeur;  as,  littleness  of 
conception. 

3.  Want  of  dignity.  Contemplations  on  the  majes- 
ty of  God,  displayed  in  his  works,  may  awaken  in 
us  a  sense  of  our  own  littleness. 

4.  Meanness  ;  prnuriousness. 
LIT'TO-RAL,  a.     [L.  littoralis,  from  littus,  shore.] 

Belonging  to  a  shore,  as  of  the  sea,  or  a  great  lake. 

LIT'IJ-ITE,  n.  A  fossil,  chambered  shell,  straight,  ex- 
cept at  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  spiral.  It  is 
allied  to  the  ammonite.  Bueldand. 

LI-TUR'GIC,         )  a.      [See    Liturgt.]      Pertaining 

LI-TUR'GIC-AL,  (      to  a  liturgy. 

LIT'UR-GY,  n.  [Fr.  liturgies  Sp.  and  It.  liturgia; 
Gr.  Xctrovpyia;  Actrnc,  public,  and  ipyov,  work.] 

In  a  general  sense,  the  established  formulas  for 
public  worship,  or  the  entire  ritual  for  public  wor- 
ship in  those  churches  which  use  written  forms. 
But  in  a  restricted  sense,  among  Roman  Catholics,  the 
mass  ;  and  in  the  English  church,  the  communion 
service.  Murdoch. 

LIVE,  (liv,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  liban,  leofan,  lifian  ;  Goth,  li- 
ban;  Sw.  lefiva ;  Dan.  lever;  G.  leben;  D.  lieven.  It 
coincides  with  leave.  The  primary  sense  probably 
is,  to  rest,  remain,  abide.    If  so,  the  root  may  be  Ar. 


c_\!  lahba,  to  be,  to  abide.    Class  Lb,  No.  1.] 

1.  To  abide  ;  to  dwell ;  to  have  settled  residence 
in  any  place.  Where  do  you  live  ?  I  live  in  London. 
He  lives  in  Philadelphia.  He  lives  in  a  large  house 
in  Second  Street.  The  Swiss  live  on  mountains. 
The  Bedouin  Arabs  live  in  the  desert. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  be  permanent ;  not  to  perish. 

Men's  evil  riruinr  ,-s  ,'ioe  in  hi,.=3  ;   their  virtues 

We  write  iu  water.  Sliak. 

3.  To  be  animated  ;  to  have  the  vital  principle  ; 
to  have  the  bodily  functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  operate,  as  respiration,  circulation  of  blood, 
secretions,  &.C.  ;   (i/ipliii/  tt>  animals. 

I  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  —  Gen.  xlv. 

4.  To  have  the  principles  of  vegetable  life  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  in  which  the  organs  do  or  may  perform 
their  functions  in  the  circulation  of  sap  and  in 
growth  ;  applied  to  plants.  This  tree  will  not  live, 
unless  watered  ;  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter. 

5.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner,  with 
regard  to  habits  or  condition.  In  what  manner  does 
your  son  live  ?  Does  lie  lire  in  ease  and  affluence? 
Does  he  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  precepts  of  religion  ? 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  hue  and  die  in  misery. 
Spectator. 

6.  To  continue  in  life.  The  way  to  live  long  is  to 
be  temperate. 

7.  To  live,  emphatically ;  to  enjoy  Hie  ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  happiness. 

What  greater  cuiv  could  envious  fortune  givo 

Than  Just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live?  Dryden. 


LIV 

8.  To  feed  ;  to  subsist ;  tole  nourished  and  sup- 
ported in  life  ;  as,  hordes  licr  on  grass  or  grain  ,  fowls 
live  on  seeds  or  insects  ;  some  kinds  of  fish  live  on 
others  ;  carnivorous  animals  live  on  flesh. 

9.  To  subsist ;  to  be  maintained  in  life  ;  to  be  sup- 
ported. Many  of  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  live  on 
small  salaries.  All  men  in  health  may  live  by  indus- 
try with  economy,  yet  some  men  live  by  robbery. 

10.  To  remain  unilestroyed  ;  to  float;  not  to  sink 
or  founder.  It  must  be  a  good  ship  that  lives  at  sea 
in  a  hurricane. 

Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea.  Dryden. 

11.  To  exist ;  to  have  being. 

As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord.  —  Eiek.  xviii. 


Ye  shall  therefore  k'op  lev  M  union  ;ind  judgments,  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.  —  Lev.  xvui. 

13.  To  recover  from  sickness ;  to  have  life  pro- 
longed. 

Thy  son  liveth.  —  John  to. 

14.  To  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourished,  and  ac- 
tuated, by  divine  influence  or  faith.     Gal.  ii. 

15.  To  be  greatly  refreshed,  comforted,  and  ani- 
mated. 

For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  —  1  Thess.  iii. 

'6.  To  appear  as  in  life  or  reality;  to  be  manifest 
in   eal  character. 

And  all  the  writer  lives  in  every  line.  Pope. 

To  live  with  ;  to  dwell  or  to  be  a  lodger  with. 

2.  To  cohabit ;  to  have  intercourse,  as  male  and 
female.  Shak. 

LIVE,  (liv,)  v.  t.  To  continue  in  constantly  or  habit- 
ually ;  as,  to  live  a  life  of  ease. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  prayers,  unless  they  live  them  too. 

Parker. 
To  live  down ;  to  live  so  as  to  subdue,  or  to  live  till 
subdued.  Burke. 

LIVE,  a.  Having  life  ;  having  respiration  and  other 
organic  functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  capacity  to 
operate  ;  not  dead  ;  as,  a  live  ox. 

2.  Having  vegetable  life;  as,  a  live  plant. 

3.  Containing  fire  ;  ignited  ;  not  extinct ;  as,  a  live 
coal. 

4.  Vivid,  as  color.  Thomson. 
LIV.ED,  (livd. );>«(.  and  pp.  of  Live. 

LIV'£D,  a.     Having  a  life  ;  as,  \ong-lived. 
LlVE'-FEATH'ERS,  (-feth'erz,)  n.pl.  Feathers  which 

have  been  plucked  from  the  living  fowl,  and  are 

therefore  more  strong  and  elastic. 
I.TYF/Li'.HS.     [Not  used.]     See  Lifeless. 
LIVE'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  lively. 
LIVE'LI-EST,  a.  super!.     Most  lively. 
LtVE'LI-HOOD,  n.     [lively  and  hood,  or  lifclode,  from 

lead.     I  fin'd'in  Saxon  lif-Uide,  lead  or  course  of  life, 

Means  of  living;  support  of  life;  maintenance. 
Trade  furnishes  many  people  with  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. Men  of  enterprise  seek  a  livelihood  where  they 
can  find  it. 
LIVE'LI-NESS,  n.t  [from  lively.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated  ;  sprightliness  ;  vi- 
vacity ;  animation;  spirit ,  as,  the  liveliness  of  youth, 
contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  age. 

2.  An  appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  spirit  ;  as, 
the  liveliness  of  the  eye  or  countenance  in  a  portrait. 

3.  Briskness  ;  activity  ;  effervescence,  as  of  liquors. 
LIVE'LODE,  for  Livelihood,  is  not  used. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
LIVE'LONG,  (Iiv'long,)  a.     [live  and  long.] 

1.  Long  in  passing. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 

Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  I  Sviift. 

2.  Lasting;  durable;  as,  a  livelong  monument. 
[Not  used.]  Milton. 

3.  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum. 

LIVE'LY,  a.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious;  active; 
as,  a  lively  youth. 

2.  Gay;  airy. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  Representing  life  ;  as,  a  lively  imitation  of  na- 
ture. 

4.  Animated  ;  spirited  ;  as,  a  lively  strain  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  lively  description. 

5.  Strong  ;  energetic  ;  as,  a  lively  faith  or  hope  ;  a 
lively  persuasion. 

Lively  stones,  in  Scripture.  Saints  are  called  lively 
stones,  as  being  quickened  by  the  Spirit  and  active 
in  holiness.  Brown. 

LIVE'LY,  adv.     Briskly;   vigorously.      [Little  used.] 
Hayward. 
2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which  describes  most 
lively  our  actions  and  passions.     [Liale  used.]     Dryden. 

LIVE'-oAK,  n.  A  species  of  oak,  quercus  virens, 
growing  in  the  Southern  Stales,  of  great  durability, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  ship-timber.      Encyc.  Jim. 

LIVER,  n.    One  who  lives. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  hver'i  care.  Prior. 
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of  qualification  ; 


LIV 


It  is  often  used  with 
a  high  liver  ;  a  loose  lice 

LIVER,  n.  [8;i\.lij>rjifrc;  D.  Iceocr  ;  G.lcber;  Sw. 
lefver;  Dan.  lever;  Russ.  //icr.  The  Saxon  word  is 
rendered  also  libramentam,  and  this  viscus  may  be 
named  from  its  weight.] 

An  abdominal  and  glandular  viscus  of  considera- 
ble size,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  convex  on  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  side,  and  of  an  unequal  surface  on 
the  inferior  and  posterior  side.  It  is  situated  under 
the  false  ribs,  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lobes,  and  is  destined  for  the  secretion 
of  the  bile.  Encyc. 

LIVER-COL-OR,  a.  Dark  red;  of  the  color  of  the 
liver.  Woodward. 

LI  VER-£D,  a.    Having  a  liver ;  as,  white-livered. 
Sherwood. 

LIVER-GROWN,  a.     Having  a  large  liver.   Oraunt. 

LIV'ER-I-BD.   (liv'er-id,)   a.     Wearing  a  livery,   as 

LIVER-STONE,  n.     [G.  lebcr-stein.]  [servants. 

A  stone  or  species  of  earth  of  the  barytic  genus,  of 

a  gray  or  brown  color,  which,  when  rubbed  or  heated 

to  redness,  emits  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur,  or 

alkaline  sulphuret.  Kirwan. 

LIVER-WORT,  n.  The  name  of  many  species  of 
plants.  Several  of  the  lichens  are  so  called.  The 
liverworts  (Hepaticce)  are  a  natural  order  of  crypto- 
gamic  plant*,  whose  herbage  is  generally  frondose, 
and  resembling  the  leafy  lichens,  but  whose  seeds 
are  contained  in  a  distinct  capsule.  The  noble  liver- 
wort is  the  Hepatica  triloba.  Smith.     Lee. 

LIVER-Y,  n.     [Norm.,  from  Fr.  livrer,  to  deliver.] 

1.  The  act  of  delivering  possession  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements ;  a  term  of  English  law.  It  is  usual  to  say, 
livery  of  seizin,  which  is  a  feudal  investiture,  made 
by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  of  a  rod,  or  twig,  from  the 
feoffor  to  the  feoffee.  In  America,  no  such  ceremony 
is  necessary  to  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  deed  being  sufficient. 

9.  Release  from  wardship;  deliverance. 

King  Charles. 

3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  obtained. 

Johnson. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate  ;  as,  to 
keep  horses  at  livery.  Spenser. 

5.  A  form  of  dress  by  which  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen distinguish  their  servants. 

6.  A  particular  dress  or  garb,  appropriate  or  pecu- 
liar to  particular  persons  or  things.  Thus,  the  trad- 
ers in  London  have  their  distinct  Hurries;  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  also  liveries  for  confessors,  vir- 
gins, apostles,  martyrs,  penitents,  &x.  Hence,  the 
term  is  figuratively  applied  to  the  seasons,  &c. ;  as, 
the  livery  of  May  ;  the  liocry  of  autumn. 

Now  came  still  I'vfiiinir  on,  aid  twilight  gray 

Had  in  Ivt  holi  t  [iuery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

7.  The  whole  body  of  liverymen  in  London. 
LIVER-Y,  v.  t.    To  clothe  in  livery.  Shak. 
LIVER-Y-MAN,  n.     One  who  wears  a  livery,  as  a 

servant. 

2.  In  London,  a  freeman  of  the  city,  who,  having 
paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  distinguish- 
ing dress  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  also  to  enjoy  certain  other  privileges,  viz., 
the  right  of  voting  in  an  election  for  the  lord-mayor, 
sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LIVER- Y-STA'BLE,  n.    A  stable  where  horses  are 

kept  for  hire. 
LIVES,  fllvz,)  n.    pi.  of  Life. 
LIVE'STOCK,  n.     [live  and  stock.]     Horses,  cattle, 

and  smaller  domestic   animals  ;   a  term  applied   in 

America  to  such  animals  as  may  be  exported  alive 

for  foreign  market. 
LIVID,  a.     [Fr.  lioide ;    It.  livido;   L.  lividas;   from 

livco,  to  be  black  and  blue.] 
Black  and  blue;   of  a  lead  color;  discolored,  as 

flesh  by  contusion. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss.  Dryden. 

LI-VID'I-TY,      \n.    A  dark  color,  like  that  of  bruised 
LIVID-NESS,    \     flesh.     [Lividmess  is  the  prefera- 
ble word.] 
LIVING,  ppr.     [from  Zinc]     Dwelling;  residing  ;  ex- 
isting; subsisting;  having  life  or  the  vital  functions 
in  operation  ;  not  dead. 

2.  a.  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth  ;  running; 
flowing  ;  as,  a  lining  spring  or  fountain  ;  opposed  to 
Stagnant. 

3.  a.  Producing  action,  animation,  and  vigor; 
quickening  ;  as,  a  living  principle  ;  a  living  faith. 

Living  -*-och  ;  rock  in  its  native  or  original  state  or 
location  ,  *j,  seats  cut  In  the  living  rock,  i.  e.  solid 
rock. 
LIVING,  n.     He  or  those  who  are  alive  ;  usually  with 
a  plural  signification  ;  as,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  lining  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.  —  Eccles.  vii. 
LIVING,  7i.     Means  of  subsistence ;  estate. 


She,  of  li 


LOA 

3.  Liveli. 
lion.     The 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman.     He  lost  his  living 
by  non-conformity. 

LIV'ING-LY,  arfi;.     In  a  living  state.  Brown. 

LI-VON'1-CJl   TER'RA;  a  species  of  fine  bole  found 
in  Livonia,  brought  (u  in  irket  in  little  cakes. 


A  part  of  a  bnok  or  literary  composition  printed 
and  delivered  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  ad- 
vances 
LI'VRE,  (ll'ver  or  le'vur,)  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  libra.] 

A  French  money  of  account,  equal  to  20  sous,  18£ 
cents,  or  nearly  ten  pence  sterling. 

LIXJVI-OUS.  i  «•     fL-  «**»•  from  lix>  &*] 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  ;  impregnated  with  alka- 
line salt,  extracted  from  wood-ashes.  Lixivial  salts 
are  those  which  are  obtained  by  passing  water 
through  ashes,  or  by  pouring  it  on  them. 

2.  Containing  salt  extracted  from  the  ashes  of 
wood. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

4.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkaline  salts  from  wood- 

LIX-IVI-ATE,      1  a.    Pertaining  to  lye  or  lixivium ; 

LIX-IVT-A-TED,  J      of  the,  quality  of  alkaline  salts. 
2.  Impregnated  with  salts  from  wood-ashes. 

LIX-IVl-ATE,  v.  t.      [\..  lixivia,  liririilm,  lye.] 

To  form  lye  ;  to  impregnate  with  salts  from  wood- 
ashes.     Water  is  lixiviated  by  passing  through  ashes. 

LIX-IVI-A-TING,  ppr.  Extracting  alkaline  salts  by 
leaching  ashes  ;  forming  lye, 

LIX-IV-I-A'TION,  re.  The  operation  or  process  of 
extracting  alkaline  salts  from  ashes,  by  pouring  wa- 
ter on  them,  the  water  passing  through  them  imbib- 
ing the  salts. 

LIX-IVI-UM,  7t.  [L.,  from  lix,  lye,  Sp.  lezia,  Fr.  les- 
sive.] 

Lye ;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  im- 
bibed from  wood-ashes.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
other  extracts.  Boyle. 

LIZ'ARD,  n.  [Fr.  lezarde  ;  L.  lacertus ;  Sp.  lagarto  ; 
It.  luccrta,  lucertola ;  Arm.  glasard.  If  liiard  is  the 
L.  lacerta,  there  has  been  a  change  of  c  into  z  or  s, 
which  may  be  the  fact.  In  Ethiopic,  latsckat  is  liz- 
ard. Gebelin  deduces  the  word  from  an  Oriental 
word,  leza,  to  hide.    But  this  is  doubtful.] 

The  popular  English  name  of  all  saurian  reptiles 
generally,  as  the  crocodile,  the  alligator,  the  chame- 
leon, &c. ;  or  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Lacerta 
only.  Lizards,  in  the  widest  sense,  are  covered  with 
scales,  and  their  bodies  are  supported  either  by  four 
or  two  legs.     Their  hearts  have  I  wo  auricles. 

LIZ'ARD-TAIL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saururus, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Piper.       Fam.  of  Plants. 

LL.  D.  ;  letters  standing  for  doctor  of  laws,  the  title  of 
an  honorary  degree. 

LLOYD'S,  )  7i.      A  part  of  the   Royal    Ex- 

LLOYD'S'-ROOMS,  (  change,  in  London,  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  underwriters  and  insurance  bro- 
kers. The  name  is  derived  from  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
House,  where  there  were  formerly  rooms  for  the 
same  purpose. 

LO,  exclam.  [Sax.  la.  Whether  this  is  a  contracted 
word  or  not,  does  not  appear.] 

Look;  see;  bchol.l  ;  observe.     This  word  is  used 
to  excite  particular  attention  in  a  hearer  to  some  ob- 
ject of  sight  or  subject  of  discourse. 
Lo,  here  is  Christ.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 


LOCHE.  . 

A  small  fish  of  the  genus  Cobitis,  inhabiting  small, 
clear  streams,  and  esteemed  daintv  food.     Walton. 
LOAD,  (lode,)  n.f  [Sax.  Had  or  lade  ;  W.  llwyth.     See 
Lade.] 

1.  A  burden  ;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  any 
thing  for  conveyance.  Thus  we  lay  a  load  on  a 
beast  or  on  a  man's  shoulders,  or  on  a  cart  or  wag- 
on ;  and  we  say,  a  light  load,  a  heavy  load.  A  load, 
then,  is  indefinite  in  quantity  or  weight.  But  by 
usage,  in  some  cases,  the  word  has  a  more  definite 
signification,  and  expresses  a  certain  quantity  or 
weight,  or  as  much  as  Is  usually  carried,  or  as  can 
be  well  sustained.  Load  is  seldom  used,  except  by 
poets,  for  the  cargo  of  a  ship;  this  is  called  loading, 
laili n g,  freight,  or  cargo. 

2.  Any  heavy  burden  ;  a  large  quantity  borne  or 
sustained.  A  tree  may  be  said  to  have  a  load  of  fruit 
upon  it. 

3.  That  which  is  borne  with  pain  or  difficulty ;  a 
grievous  weight ;  encumbrance,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Jove  lightened  of  its  load 
The  enormous  mass.  Pope. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  we  say,  a  load  of  care  or  grief; 
a  load  of  guilt  or  crimes. 

4.  Weight  or  violence  of  blows.  Milton. 

5.  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  that  oppresses,  or  as 
much  as  can  be  borne.  Dryden. 

Among  miners,  the  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore, 
each  dish  being  about  half  a  hundred  weight. 

Encyc.     Cyc. 


LOA 

LOAD,  c.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Loaded.  [Louden,  formerly 
used,  is  obsolete,  and  lut/cn  belongs  to  lade.  Load 
from  the  noun,  is  a  regular  verb.] 

1.  To  lay  on  a  burden  ;  to  put  on  or  in  something 
to  be  carried,  or  as  much  as  can  be  earned  ;  as,  to 
load  a  camel  or  a  horse  ;  to  had  a  cart  or  wagon.  To 
load  a  gun,  is  to  charge,  or  put  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  powder,  or  powder  and  ball,  or  shot. 

2.  To  encumber  ;  to  lay  on  or  put  in  that  which  is 
borne  with  pain  or  difficulty  ;  in  a  literal  sense,  as,  to 
load  the  stomach  with  meat ;  or  in  a  figurative  se?isc, 
as,  to  load  the  mind  or  memory. 

3.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added  or  ap- 
pended. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death.  Addison. 

So,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  load  a  whip. 

4.  To  bestow  or  confer  on  in  great  abundance  ;  as, 
to  load  one  with  honors  ;  to  load  with  reproaches. 

LOAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  with  a  load  or  cargo  ; 
having  a  burden  ;  freighted,  as  a  ship  ;  having  a 
charge  of  powder,  or  powder  and  shot,  as  a  gun. 

2.  Burdened  with  any  thing  oppressive  ;  as,  loaded 
with  cares,  with  guilt,  or  shame. 

LOAD'F.R  71.     One  who  puts  on  a  load. 

LOADING,  ppr.  Charging  with  a  load  ;  burdening  ; 
encumbering  ;  charging,  as  a  gun. 

LoAD'ING,  7i.  A  cargo;  a  burden;  also,  anything 
that  makes  part  of  a  load. 

LoAD'MAN-AGE,  Pilotage ;  skill  of  a  pilot.  [JVot 
used.] 

LoADS'MAN,  n.  [lead  and  man.]  A  pilot.  [Oos.l 
LoAD'STAR,  I  7i.  [lead  and  star.]  The  star  that 
LoDE'STAR,  J  leads ;  the  polestar ;  the  cynosure. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

LoAD'STONE,  n.  [from  the  verb  lead  and  stone.]  The 
old  orthography,  Lodestone,  would  he  preferable, 
as  this  word  lias  no  connection  with  the  verb  to  load.] 
The  native  magnet,  an  ore  of  iron  in  the  lowest 
state  of  oxydation,  which  has  the  power  of  attract- 
ing metallic  iron,  as  iron  filings,  and  of  communicat- 
ing to  masses  of  iron  the  same  property  of  attraction, 
forming  artificial  magnets.     [See  Lodestone.] 

LOAF,  (lofe,)  n.;  pi.  Loaves.  [Sax.  hlafot  luf:  Goth. 
hlaibs;  G.lcib;  Polish,  rhinb  ;  iioliemian,  chleb  ;  Russ. 
chlib  or  chleb  ;  Croatian,  hlib  ;  Finnish,  leipa  or  leipum  ; 
Lapponic,  laibe.  The  German  leib  is  tendered  d.laaf, 
and  body,  waist,  belly  ;  leiblich,  which  in  English 
would  be  luof-liki;  signifies  corporeal,  bodily.  Loaf, 
then,  signifies  a  lump  or  mass,  from  some  root  that 
signifies  to  set,  or  to  collect,  or  to  form.] 

1.  A  mass  of  bread  when  baked.  It  is  larger  than 
a  cake.  The  size  and  price  of  a  loaf,  in  large  cities, 
are  regulated  by  law. 

2.  A  mass  or  lump,  as  of  sugar. 

3.  Anv  thick  mass. 

LOAF'ER,  n.  [G.  lanfer,  a  runner,  from  ?aii/c/i,tonin.] 
An  idle  man  ;  a  vagrant  who  seeks  his  living  by 
sponging  or  expedients. 

LoAF'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character, 
or  doing  the  part,  of  a  loafer. 

LoAF'-SlJG-AK,  (lofe'shug-ar,)  n.  Sugar  refined  and 
formed  into  a  conical  mass. 

LOAM,  n.  (Sax.  lam ;  D.  lean  ;  G.  lehm  ;  L.  limus ;  Sw. 
Urn;  Dan.  lim,  Him  ;  so  named  probably  for  smooth- 
ness or  softness  ;  W.  Mm.] 

A  natural  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  with  oxyd  of 
iron  ;  a  species  of  earth  or  soil  of  different  colors, 
whitish,  brown,  or  yellow,  readily  diffusable  in  wa- 
ter. Cleaveland.     Encyc. 

LoAM,  r.  t.    To  cover  with  loam.  Moxon. 

LoAM'A'D,  pp.    Covered  with  loam. 

LOAM'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  loam. 

LoAM'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  loam  ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  loam,  or  resembling  it 

LOAN,  71.  [Sax.  ben,  hlcen  ;  Sw.  Ian ;  Dan.  loan  ;  D. 
leen ;  G.  Ichrn  ;  Sax.  laudes  hrn,  a  fief.     See  Lend.] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  ;  a  lending. 

2.  That  which  is  lent;  any  thing  furnished  for  tem- 
porary use  to  a  person  at  his  request,  on  the  express 
ot  implied  condition  that  the  specific  thing  shall  be 
returned,  or  its  equivalent  in  kind,  but  without  com- 
pensation for  the  use  ;  as,  a  loan  of  a  book  or  of  bread. 

3.  Something  furnished  for  temporary  use,  on  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  returned,  or  its  equivalent, 
but  with  a  compensation  for  the  use.  In  this  sense, 
loan  is  generally  applied  to  money.     [See  Lend.] 

4.  A  furnishing;  permission  to  use;  grant  of  the 
use  ;  as,  a  loan  of  credit.  Kent.     I 

LOAN,  7).  t.  [Sax.  lanan ;  G.  lehnen ;  D.  lecnen  ;  Sw. 
lana ;  Dan.  tanner.] 

To  lend  ;  to  deliver  to  another  for  temporary  use, 
on  condition  that  the  thing  shall  be  returned,  as  a 
book  :   or  to  deliver  for  use,  on  condition  that  an 
equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned,  as  bread  ;  or 
to  deliver  for  temporary  use,  on  condition  that  an 
equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned,  with  a  compen- 
sation for  the  use,  as  in  the  case  of  money  at  inter- 
est.    Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  to  be  loaned  on  in- 
terest. Ramsay.     Kent.     Laws  of  the  United 
States.     Stat,  of  Conn,  and  of  JVew  York. 
[Rare  in  England.] 
LOAN'-OF-FICE,  n     In  America,  a  public  office  in 
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which  loans  of  money  are  negotiated  for  the  public, 
or  in  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lenders. 

j   LOAN'-OF-FI-CER,  n.    A  public  officer  empowered 
to  superintend  and  transact  the  business  of  a  loan- 

1       office. 
LOATH,  a.    Unwilling ;  backward  ;  reluctant.     [See 

Loth.1 
LOATHE, v.  t.t  [Sax.  lathian,  to  hate,  to  detest,  to  call, 
to  invite  ;  gelathian,  to  call ;  Goth,  lathon,  to  call ;  Sw. 
ledas,  to  loathe  ;  G.  einladen,  to  invite,  to  lade  or  load, 
from  laden,  to  lade,  to  invite,  to  cite  or  summon.  See 
LadeJ     [In  respect  to  orthography,  see  Loth.] 

1.  To  feel  disgust  at  any  thing  ;  properly,  to  have 
an  extreme  aversion  of  the  appetite  to  food  or  drink. 

Our  soul  loaOieth  this  light  bread. —  Num.  xxi. 

Loatliing  tin:  honcveil  t.tkrs,  1  lon^'d  for  onad.  Cowley. 

2.  To  hate  ;  to  dislike  greatly ;  to  abhor. 

Ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for  all  your  evils.  — 


!  laatliea  the  vital  t 
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LOATHE,  v.  i.     To  create  disgust.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
LOATH'£D,  pp.     Hated  ;  abhorred  ;  turned  from  with 

distrust. 
LoATH'ER,  k.    One  that  loathes  or  abhors. 
LOATHTUL,  a.    Hating ;  abhorring. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold.  Hubbard. 

2.  Disgusting ;  hated  ;  exciting  abhorrence. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful,  sinful  lust.  Spenser. 

LOATH'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  disgust  at ;  having  extreme 
aversion  to  ;  as,  loathing  food. 
2.  Hating;  abhorring;  as,  loathing  sin. 
LoATH'ING,  n.    Extreme  disgust ;  abhorrence.  Eiek. 


disgust  or  ab- 


LOATH'ING-LY,  adv.     With 

horrence;  in  a  fastidious  man 
LOATH'LY,  adv.    Unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

This  shows  tint  you  from  n.ilm.'  loat/dij  ^tr.iy.  Donne. 

LOATH'NESS,  n.    Unwillingness  ;  reluctance. 

There  grew  among  them  a  general  silence  and  loathnese   U 


sn.-ak. 


LOATH'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.     [Sw.  ledesam.] 

1.  Causing  an  extreme  aversion  of  appetite ;  excit- 
ing fastidiousness.     JYum.  xi. 

2.  Exciting  extreme  disgust ;  offensive ;  as,  a  loath- 
some disease.    Ps.  xxxviii. 

3.  Odious;  exciting  hatred  or  abhorrence ;  detest- 
able ;  as,  loathsome  sloth.  Spenser. 

L5ATH'S0ME-LY,  adv.     Offensively  ;  odiously. 

LOATH'SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting  ex- 
treme disgust  or  abhorrence.  Jiddison. 

LOAVES,  (15v/.,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Loaf. 

LOB,  n.  [W.  lloli,  allied  to  lubber,  looby,  club,  &c.  Qu. 
G.  laff.) 

1.  A  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  person. 

2.  Something  I  hick  anil  heavy  ;  as  in  ZoS-worm. 
LOB,  v.  U    To  let  fall  heavily  or  lazily.        [  Walton. 

Lob  down  their  heads.  Shak. 

LO'BATE, )  a.    [from  lobe.]     Consisting  of  lobes.    In 
L5B'£D,     \       botany,  divided  to  the  middle  into  parts 
distant  from  each  otinT,wilh  convex  margins.  Martyn. 
LOB'BY,  n.     [Ou.  G.  laube,  an  arbor  or  bower.] 

1.  An  opening  before  a  room,  or  an  entrance  into 
a  principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
space  between  that  and  the  portico  or  vestibule. 

En  eye. 

2.  A  small  hall  or  waiting-room.  Encyc. 

3.  A  small  apartment  taken  from  a  hall  or  entry. 

4.  In  a  ship,  an  apartment  close  before  the  captain's 
cabin.  Cyc. 

5.  In  agriculture,  a  confined  place  for  cattle,  formed 
by  hedges,  trees,  or  other  fencing,  near  the  farm- 
yard. Cyc. 

LOB'BY-MEM-BER,  ?i.    A  person  who  frequents  the 

lobby  of  a  house  of  legislation. 
LOB'-COCK,  n.    A  sluggish,  stupid,  inactive  person ; 

a  lob. 
LOBE,  n.    [Fr.  lobe;  Sp.  and  Port,  lobo  ;  L.  lobus;  Gr. 

\o(io\.] 

1.  A  part  or  division  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

2.  The  lower,  soft  part  of  the  ear. 

3.  A  division  of  a  simple  leaf. 

4.  The  cotyledon  or  placenta  of  a  seed. 
LoB'/oD,  a.     Lobate,  which  see. 

LO-BEL'IA,  n.  [from  Label,  botanist  to  King  James  I.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  plants.  The  Lobelia  inflata, 
or  Indian  tobacco,  is  an  annual  plant  of  North  Amer- 
ica, whose  leaves  contain  a  poisonous,  white,  viscid 
juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  has  often  been  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic,  and  expectorant,  &c. 

P.  Cyc.     Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 
LOB'LOL-LV,  n.    A  seamen's  name  for  water-gruel 

LOB'LOL-LY-BAY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  Gor- 
doniaLasyanthus,  an  elegant,  ornamental,  evergreen 
tree,  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  United 
States.     It  grows  to  the   bight  of  r,»  or  60  feet.     Its 
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LOB'LOL-LY-BOY,  n.    A  surgeon's    attendant  on 

shipboard. 
LOB'LOL-LY-TREE,  n.    The  Varronia  alba,  a  West 

Indian  tree,  about  30  feet  in  hight,  whose  fruit  is 

LOB'SCOUSE,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  hash  of  meat 
with  vegetables  of  various  kinds  ;  an  olio.     Glynn. 

LOBS'POUND,  n.     A  prison.  Hudibras. 

LOB'STER,  n.  [Sax.  loppestre,  or  lopystre.  The  first 
syllable  coincides  with  .'sax.  lobbe,  a  spider,  and  with 
loppc,  a  flea ;  probably  all  named  from  their  shape  or 
legs.  The  last  syllable  coincides  with  ster,  in  spin- 
ster, minster.'] 

One  of  the  macrourous  or  long-tailed  Crustacea, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Astacus.  Dana. 

LOB'U_LE,  n.     [Sp.  lobu-lo.] 
A  small  lobe. 

LO'CAL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  local  j  It.  locale  ;  L.  localis; 
from  locus,  place,  Sans,  log ;  from  the  root  of  lay,  L. 
loco.     See  Lay.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  fixed  or  limited 
portion  of  space.  We  say,  the  local  situation  of  the 
house  is  pleasant.  We  are  often  influenced  in  our 
opinions  by  local  circumstances. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  a  spot,  place,  or  definite 
district ;  as,  a  local  custom.  The  yellow  fever  is 
local  in  its  origin,  and  often  continues  for  a  time 
to  be  a  local  disease. 

3.  In  law,  local  actions  are  such  as  must  be  brought 
in  a  particular  county,  where  the  cause  arises;  dis- 
tinguished from  transitory  actions.  Blaekstone. 

Lo'€AL-ISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  local ;  affection 
for  a  place. 

LO-OAL'I-TY  ri.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  space. 

It  is  thought  tli.it  fii'1  suul  :vi'l  :mrr  U  arc  devoid  of  quantity  and 
dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  uith  ^'e,*T 
locality.  Glanv'dle. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place ;  as, 
locality  of  trial.  Blaekstone. 

3.  Position  ;  situation  ;  place  ;  particularly,  geo- 
graphical place'  or  situation,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

LO-OAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  localizing. 

Lo'CAL-lZE,  v.  t.    To  make  local. 

Lo'GAL-LY,  adv.    With  respect  to  place  ;  in  place  ; 

as,  to  be  locollo  separated  or  distant. 
LO'CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  loco,  locatus  ;  It.  locare.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

Cumberland. 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a 
particular  tract  of  land ;  or  to  designate  a  portion  of 
land  by  limits ;  as,  to  locate  a  tract  of  a  hundred 
acres  oi  a  particular  township.  United  States. 

3.  To  designate  and  determine  the  place  of;  as,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  locate  a  church  or  a 
court-house.  JVetc  England. 

LO'Ca-TEI),  pp.     Placed  ;  situated  ;  fixed  in  place. 
Lo'Ca-TING,  ppr.     Placing;  designating  the  place  of. 
LO-Oa'TION,  n.     The  act  of  placing,  or  of  designating 
the  place  of. 

2.  Situation  with  respect  to  place.  The  location  of 
the  city  on  a  large  river  is  favorable  for  commerce. 

3.  That  which  is  located  ;  a  tract  of  land  desig- 
nated in  place.  United  States. 

4.  In  the  civil  law,  a  leasing  on  rent. 

LOCH,  n.  [Gaelic]  A  lake ;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the 
sea  ;  used  in  Scotland. 

LOCH,  n.  Loch,  or  lohock,  is  an  Arabian  name  for 
the  forms  of  medicine  called  eclegmas,  lambatives, 
tinctures,  an.d  the  like.  •  Quincy. 

LO-OHa'BER-AX,  n.  A  formidable  weapon  of  war 
formerly  used  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

LOCH'AGE,  n.  [Gr.  h,\ayos,  Au^f.  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, and  <i>oj,  to  lead.] 

In  Greece,  an  officer  who  commanded  a  lochus  or 
cohort,  the  number  of  men  in  which  is  not  certainly 
known.  Mitford. 

LoCHE.     See  Loach. 

LO-CHI'A,  (lo-ki'a,)  n.     [Gr.  \oXcta.] 

A  name  given  to  the  evacuations  which  follow 
childbirth. 

L0'€HI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  evacuations  from  the 
womb  after  childbirth. 

LOCK,  n.  [Sax.  loc  or  loce,  an  inclosed  place,  the 
fastening  of  a  door,  a  tuft,  or  curl  of  hair.  In  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  the  G.  locke,  D.  lok,  L.  fioccus,  Eng. 
lock ;  Ir.  loc,  a  stop,  hinderance  ;  W.  Hoc,  a  mound, 
an  inclosed  place  ;  Russ.  lokon,  a  lock  of  hair ;  Sax. 
lucan,  Goth,  lukan,  to  lock ;  Dan.  lukke,  a  hedge, 
fence,  or  bar;  lukker,  to  shut,  to  inclose,  to  fasten, 
to  lock  ;  Fr.  loquet,  a  latch  ;  Arm.  licqued,  or  clicqed, 
W.  elided.  Lock  and  flock  may  be  of  one  family. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  shut,  to  close,  to  press,  strain, 
or  drive,  which  may  be  the  radical  sense  of  flock, 
Gr.  nXiKto,  tXokos,  L.  plieo,  as  well  as  of  loclc  But 
see  Class  Lg,  No.  48,  and  13,  14,  16.] 

1.  Lock,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  any  thing  that 
fastens  ;  but  we  now  appropriate  the  word  to  an 
instrument  composed  of  a  spring,  wards,  and  a  bolt 
of  iron,  or  steel,  used  to  fasten  doors,  chests,  and  the 
like.    The  bolt  is  moved  by  a  key. 

2.  The  part  of  a  musket,  or  low  ling-piece,  or  other 
fire-arm,  by  which  fire  is  produced  for  the  discharge 
of  the  piece. 
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3.  The  barrier  or  works  which  confine  the  water 
of  a  stream  or  canal,  called  also  Weir  or  Guard- 
lock. 

4.  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  with  gates  at  each  end, 
used  in  raising  or  lowering  boats  as  they  pass  from 
one  level  to  another,  called  also  a  Lift-lock. 

5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Milton. 

6.  Any  inclosure.  Dryden. 

7.  A  tuft  of  hair  ;  a  plexus  of  wool,  hay,  or  other 
like  substance  ;  a  flock  ;  a  ringlet  of  hair. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope.  Grew. 

Lock  of -water,  is  the  measure  equal  to  the  contents 
of  the  chamber  of  the  locks  by  which  the  consump- 
tion of  water  on  a  canal  is  estimated. 

LOCK'-JAW,  n.     See  Locked-Jaw,  below. 

LOCK'-KEEP-ER,  n.    One  who  attends  the  locks  of 
a  canal. 

LOCK'-PAD-DLE,  n.    A  small  sluice  that  serves  to  fill 
and  empty  a  lock. 

LOCK'-SILL,  n.    An  angular  piece  of  timber  at  the 
bottom  of  a  luck,  against  which  the  gates  shut. 

LOCK'UP,  n.    A  place  where  bailiffs  temporarily  con- 
fine persons  under  arrest. 

LOCK'-WeIR,  n.    A  paddle-weir,  in  canals,  an  over- 
fall behind   the   upper  gates,  by  which   the  waste 
water  of  the  upper  pound  is  let  down  through  the 
paddles-holes  into  the  chamber  of  the  lock.       Cyc. 
2.  A  weir  having  a  lock.  Buchanan. 

LOCK,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  particular  instrument ; 
as,  to  lock  a  door  ;  to  lock  a  trunk. 

2.  To  fasten  so  as  to  impede  motion ;  as,  to  lock  a 
wheel. 

3.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  a  lock  ;  as,  to  be 
locked  in  a  prison.    Lock  the  secret  in  your  breast. 

4.  To  close  fast.    The  frost  locks  up  our  rivers. 

5.  To  encircle  or  inclose  ;  as,  to  lock  arms  ;  to 
embrace  closely ;  as,  to  lock  one  in  the  arms. 

6.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

7.  To  confine ;  to  restrain.  Our  shipping  was 
locked  up  by  the  embargo. 

8.  In  fencing,  to  seize  the  sword  arm  of  an  antago- 
nist, by  turning  the  left  arm  around  it,  after  closing 
the  parade,  shell  to  shell,  in  order  to  disarm  him. 

Cyc. 
LOCK,  v.  i.     To  become  fast.     The  door  locks  close. 
2.  To  unite  closely  by  mutual  insertion  ;  as,  they 
lock  into  each  other.  Boyle. 

LOCK' AGE,  n.    Materials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 


2.  Works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal. 

Journ,  of  Science. 

3.  Toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

4.  Elevation  or  amount  of  elevation  and  descent 
made  by  the  locks  of  a  canal.  "  The  entire  lockage 
will  be  about  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  summit 
level."  Clinton. 

LOCK'£D,  (lokt,)  pp.  or  a.      Made  fast  by  a  lock  ; 
furnished  with  a  lock  or  locks  ;  closely  embraced. 

LOCK'£D-JAW,  j  n.    A  violent  contraction  of  the 

LOCK'-J  AW,        j       muscles  of  the  jaw  by  which  its 
motion  is  suspended,  a  variety  of  tetanus.   Forsyth. 

LOCK'ER,  n.    A  close  place,  as  a  drawer  or  an  apart- 
ment in  a  ship,  that  may  be  closed  with  a  lock. 

A  shot-locker  is  a  strong  frame  of  plank  near  the 
pump-well  in  the  hold,  where  shot  are  deposited. 
Mar.  Diet. 

LOCK'ET,  n.     [Fr.  loquet.] 

1.  A  small  lock  ;  a  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  neck- 
lace or  other  ornament.  Johnson. 

2.  A  little  gold  case  worn  as  an  ornament,  often 
containing  a  lock  of  hair.  Smart. 

LOCK'ING,  ppr.    Making  fast  by  a  lock  ;  embracing 

LOCK'IST,  n.    An  adherent  of  Loclie,  the  philoso- 
pher. 

LOCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  lock.  Byron. 

LOCK'RA.M,  n.     A  sort  of  coarse  linen.        Hanmer. 

LOCK'RON,  n.    A  sort  of  Ranunculus.  jSsA. 

LOCK'SMITH,  n.    An  artificer  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  or  mend  locks. 

LOCK'Y,  a.     Having  locks  or  tufts.  Sherwood. 

LO-CO-DE-SCRIP'TIVE,  o.    Describing  a  particular 
place  or  places. 

LO'CO-Fo'CO,  n.  [Probably  from  L.  loco  foci,  instead 
of  a  fire.] 
The  American  name  of  a  friction  match. 
This  term  was  sportively  applied,  in  1834,  to  the 
extreme  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  because,  at 
a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  in  which 
there  was  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  the  chairman 
left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  with 
a  view  to  dissolve  the  meeting  ;  when  those  in  favor 
of  extreme  measures  produced  loco-foco  matches,  re- 
kindled the  lights,  continued  the  meeting,  and  ac- 
complished their  object. 

LO-CO-Mo'TION,  n.    [L.  locus,  place,  and  motio,  mo- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  from  place  to  place.     Broion. 

2.  The  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  Most 
animals  possess  locomotion ;  plants  have  life,  but  not 
locomotion. 

LO-CO-MO'TIVE,  a.     Moving  from  place  to  place; 
changing  place,  or  able  to  change  place  ;  as,  a  loco- 
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motive  animal.  Most  animals  are  distinguished  from 
plants  hv  their  Incom.dire  faculty. 

LO-eO-MO'TIVE  EN'GINE,  re.  A  steam  engine  em- 
ployed in  land  carriage,  chiefly  on  railways. 

LO-eO-MO'TIVE,  n.  A  steam  engine  placed  on 
wheels,  and  used  in  drawing  cars  on  railways. 

LO-eO-MO'TIVK-NESS, )  ».    The  power  of  changing 

LO-eO-MO-TIV'I-TY,      j      place.  Bryant. 

LOe'tJ-LA-MENT,  n.  [L.  loculamentum,  from  locus, 
locnlus.] 

In  botany, the  cell  of  a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is 
lodged.  A  pericarp  is  unilocular,  hilucular,  &c.  Martyn. 

LOe'U-Ll-CI'DAL,  a.  In  botany,  the  dehiscence  of  a 
pericarp  is  loculicidal  when  it  is  vertical,  the  dissepi- 
ments remain  united,  and  the  cells  are  opened  at  the 
base.  Lindley. 

LOCU-LOSE,  a.  In  botany,  divided  by  internal  par- 
titions into  shells.  Lindley. 

LO'CUM  TE'NENS,  [L.J  A  deputy  or  substitute, 
contracted  in  French  to  lieutenant. 

LO'CUS,  7i.  [L.,  place.]  In  geometrical  analysis,  the 
line  traced  by  a  point  which  varies  its  position  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  law.  Brando. 

Lo'CUST,  re.*  [L.  locusta.] 

A  name  common  to  various  insects  of  several  gene- 
ra. Some  of  these  insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in 
Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia  as  to  devour  every 
green  thing ;  and  when  they  migrate,  they  fly  in  an 
immense  cloud.  In  America,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cicada,  which  are  properly  called 
Locusts. 

LO'CUST,  n.  A  popular  name  of  several  plants  and 
trees ;  as,  a  species  of  Melianthus,  of  Ceratonia,  of 
Rcilnnia,  &c. 

Lo'CLTST-TREE,  n.  A  tree,  the  Robinia-pseud-aca- 
cia;  also,  Hymeniea  Courbaril.  The  Honey-Locust- 
tree  is  the  Gleditschia  triacanthus. 

LODE,  ».     [from  Sax.  latdan,  to  lead.] 

1.  Among  miners,  a  metallic  vein,  or  any  regular 
vein  or  course,  whether  metallic  or  not,  but  common- 
ly a  metallic  vein.  Eneye.     Cyc. 

2.  A  cut  or  reach  of  water.  Cyc. 
LoDE'SToNE,  re.     [This  was  the  original  spelling, 

from  the  verb  to  lead  and  stone.  It  is  preferable  to 
Loadstone,  since  the  word  has  no  connection  with 
the  verb  to  load.] 

1.  A  magnet ;  an  ore  of  iron  ;  a  stone  found  in 
iron  mines,  of  a  dark  or  bltick  lead  color,  and  of  con- 
siderable hardness  and  weight.  It  attracts  iron 
filings,  and  communicates  to  iron  the  same  property 
of  attraction.  But  its  peculiar  value  consists  in  its 
communicating  to  a  needle  the  property  of  taking  a 
direction  to  the  north  and  south,  a  property  of  ines- 
timable utility  in  navigation  and  surveying. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a  species  of 
stones,  called  also  Tin-stonf.s,  a  compound  of 
stones  and  sand,  of  different  kinds  and  colors. 

Nicholson. 

LODG'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  affording  a  temporary 
abode.     [Not  used.] 

LODGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  loger,  to  lodge  ;  It.  loggia,  a 
lodge  ;  alloggiare,  to  lodge;  Sp.  alojar ;  Arm.  logea; 
Dan.  logerer.  The  sense  is,  to  set  or  throw  down. 
In  Sax.  logian  is  to  compose,  to  deposit  or  lay  up, 
also  to  repair  ;  Russ.  loju,  to  lay,  to  put.  It  is  proba- 
bly allied  to  lay.] 

1.  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  preserva- 
tion, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  men  lodged 
their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 

2.  To  place  ;  to  plant ;  to  infix. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast.  Addison. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory. 

More  than  a  lodged  hale.  Slink. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  temporary  habitation,  or  with 
an  accommodation  for  a  night.  He  lodged  the 
prince  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  night.  [The  word 
usually  denotes  a  short  residence,  but  for  no  definite 

5.  To  harbor ;  to  cover. 

The  deer  is  lodged.  Addison. 

6.  To  afford  place  to  ;  to  contain  for  keeping. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than  the  senses 

7.  To  throw  in  or  on  ;  as,  to  lodge  a  ball  or  a  bomb 

8.  To  beat  down  so  as  to  entangle.  [in  a  fort. 

Our  sighs,  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com.  Shak. 

LODGE,  v.  i.    To  reside ;  to  dwell ;  to  rest  in  a  place. 

And  lodge  such  flaring  souls  in  little  men.  Pope. 

2.  To  rest  or  dwell  for  a  time,  as  for  a  night,  a 
week,  a  month.  We  lodged  a  night  at  the  Golden 
Ball.  We  lodged  a  week  at  the  City  Hotel.  Soldiers 
lodge  in  tents  in  summer,  and  in  huts  in  winter. 
Fowls  lodge  on  trees  or  rocks. 

3.  To  fall  down  and  become  entangled,  as  grain. 
Wheat  and  oats,  on  strong  land,  are  apt  to  lodge. 

LODGE, re.  Asmall  house,  or  habitation,  in  a  park  or 
forest.  Sidney.     Shak. 

2.  A  temporary  habitation  ;  a  hut ;  as,  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers. 

3.  A  small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a  larger ; 
as,  a  porter's  lodge. 
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4.  A  den  ;    a  cave  ;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast 

5.  A  meeting  of  freemasons.  [dwells, 
LODG'-ED,  pp.     Placed   at   rest ;  deposited  ;  infixed  ; 

furnished  with  accommodations  for  a  night  or  other 
short  time  ;  thrown  or  fallen  down  and  entangled. 
LODG'ER,  n.     One  who  lives  at  board,  or  in  a  hired 
room,  or  who  has  a  bed  in  another's  house  for  a  night. 
2.  One  that  resides  in  any  place  for  a  time.    Pope. 
LODG'ING,  ppr.     Placing  at  rest ;   depositing  ;  fur 
nishing  lodgings. 
2.  Resting  for  a  night  ;  residing  for  a  time. 
LODG'ING,  n.    A  place  of  rest  for  a  night,  or  of  resi- 
dence for  a  time  ;  temporary  habitation  ;  apartment, 
Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  —  the  lodging  of  delight.  Spenser. 

3.  Harbor  ;  cover  ;  place  of  rest.  Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  for  repose  at  night.  Sidney. 
LODG'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  logement.] 

1.  The  act  of  lodging,  or  the  state  of  being  lodged  : 
a  being  placed  or  deposited  at  rest  for  keeping  for  a 
time,  or  for  permanence. 

2.  Accumulation  or  collection  of  something  depos- 
ited or  remaining  at 

3.  In  military  affairs,  an  encampment  made  by  an 
army. 

4.  A  work  cast  up  by  besiegers,  during  their  ap- 
proaches, in  some  dangerous  post  which  they  have 
gained,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  enemy's  fire.  Cyc. 

LO'ESS,  re.  A  tertiary  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Mantcll. 

LOFFE,  v.  i.     To  laugh.     [Not  used.]  Skalc. 

LOFT,  n.  [Dan.  loft;  Sax.  lyfte,  the  air,  an  arch, 
vault,  or  ceiling  ;  probably  allied  to  ///(,  Dan.  Ibfter. 
Qu.  Gr.  a»0oc.] 

1.  Properly,  an  elevation  ;  hence,  in  a  building,  a 
room  or  space  next  under  the  roof.     Gloss,  of  Archil. 

2.  The  elevation  of  one  story  or  floor  above  anoth- 
er ;  hence,  a  floor  above  another ;  as,  the  second 
loft ;  third  loft ;  fourth  loft. 

3.  A  gallery  or  small  chamber  raised  within  alarger 
apartment,  or  in  a  church.  Oloss.  of  Archit. 

LOFT'I-LY,  ado.     [from  lofty.]     On  high  ;    in  an  ele- 

2.  Proudly  ;  haughtily.  [vated  place, 
y  are  corrupt,  ar 
they  speak  loftily, 

3.  With  elevation  of  language,  diction,  or  senti- 
ment ;  sublimely. 

My  lowly  verse  may  lofdly  arise.  Spenser. 

4.  In  an  elevated  attitude.  A  horse  carries  his 
head  loftily. 

LOFT'I-NESS  re.  Hight ;  elevation  in  place  or  po- 
sition ;  altitude  ;  as,  the  loftiness  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in  their  tempers. 
Collier. 

3.  Elevation  of  attitude  or  mien  ;  as,  loftiness  of 
carriage.  * 

4.  Sublimity  ;  elevation  of  d 
Three  poets  in  three  distent  nges  born: 
The  first  in  luftim'ts  el  deee/hi  surpassed; 

The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  buiii  the  last.  Dryden. 

LOFT'Y,  a.  t  Elevated  in  place  ;  high  ;  as,  a  lofu,  tower  ; 
a  lofty  mountain.  [But  it  crpressrs  more  than  High,  or 
at  least  is  more  emphatieal,  poetical,  and  elegant.] 

See  lofty  r.,  n.iooti  liis  leeel  advance.  Pop*. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high    and  lofty  One,  that    inhabiteth   eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy.  -  Is.  Ivii.  ' 

3.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  as,  lofty  looks.     Is.  ii. 

4.  Elevated  in  sentiment  or  diction  ;  sublime  ;  aa, 
lofty  el  tains  ;  lofty  rhyme.  Milton. 

5.  Stately  ;  dignified  ;  as,  lofty  steps. 
"■  n.     [This  word  is  probably  allied  to  D.  log,  loggt, 

heavy,  dull,  sluggish;    a    sense  retained   in    water- 
lugged  ;  and  to  lug,  luggage,  perhaps  to  clog.] 

1.  A  bulky  piece  or  stick  of  wood  or  timber  un- 
hewed.  Pine  logs  are  floated  down  rivers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  stopped  at  saw-mills.  A  piece  of  timber, 
when  hewed  and  squared,  is  not  called  a  log,  un- 
less perhaps  in  constructing  log-huts. 

2.  In  navigation,  a  machine  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  a  ship^s  velocity  through  the  water.  The  com- 
mon log  is  a  pitce  of  board,  forming  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle  of  abjut  six  inches  radius,  balanced  by 
a  small  plate  of  lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  aa 
to  swim  perpendicular.  Mar.  Vict. 

3.  [Heb.  jS.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids,  con- 
taining, according  to  some  authors,  three  quarters  of 
a  pint ;  according  toothers,  live  sixths  of  a  pint.  Ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  it  tvas  the  seventy-second  part 
of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  the  twelfth  pint  of  a  hin. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

LOG,  v.  i.     To  move  to  and  fro.     [Nut  used.]    Polwhele. 

2.  To  move  or  rock  ;  hence,  logon,  a  rocking  stone. 

LOG'-BoARD,  n.     In  navigation,  two  boards,  shutting 

like  a  book,  and  divided  into  columns,  containing  the 

hours   of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of  the  wind, 

course  of  the  ship,  &x.,  from  which  is  formed  the 

log-book.  Mar.  Did. 
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LOG'-IiOOK,  n.  A  book  into  which  are  transcribed 
the  contents  of  the  log-board.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'-CAB'IN,  )  re.  *  A  house  or  hut  whose  walls  are 

LOG'-HOUSE,  \      composed 

LOG'-HUT,       )      other. 

LOG'-HliAP,  re.  A  pile  of  logs  for  burning,  in  clearing 
land. 

LOG'-LlNE,  n.  A  line  or  cord  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  in  length,  fastened  to  the  log  by  means 
of  two  legs.  This  is  wound  on  a  reel,  called  the  log- 
reel.  Encyc.    Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'-REEL,  n.  A  reel  in  the  gallery  of  a  ship,  on 
which  the  log-line  is  wound.      Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  [Fr  logarithme  ;  Gr.  Koyoc,  ratio, 
and  afiiOfnui,  number.] 

Logarithms  are  the  exponents  of  a  series  of  powers 
and  roots.  Day. 

The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  that  exponent  of 
some  other  number,  which  renders  the  power  of 
the  latter,  denoted  by  the  exponent,  equal  to  the 
former.  Cyc. 

When  the  logarithms  form  a  series  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  corresponding  natural  numbers  form 
a  series  in  geometrical  progression.     Thus, 

Logarithms,  0        12  3  4  5 

Natural  numbers,        1       10       100       1000       10000       100000 

The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  answer 
to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  their  natural 
numbers.  In  like  manner,  involution  is  performed 
by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  any  number  by  the 
number  denoting  the  required  power  ;  and  evolution, 
by  dividing  the  logarithm  by  the  number  denoting 
the  required  root. 

Logarithms  are  the  invention  of  Baron  Napier,  lord 
of  Marchiston,  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  kind  now  in  use 
were  invented  by  Ibiirt   llriggs,  professor  of  geome- 
try in    Greshain  College,  at  Oxford.     They  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  abridging  the  labor  of  trigonomet- 
rical calculations. 
LOG-A-RITH-MET'IC,         1  a.      Pertaining  to  loga- 
LOG-A-RITH-MET'IC-AL,  I      rithms  ;  consisting  of 
LOG-A-RITH'MIC,  f     logarithms. 

LOG-A-RITH'MIC-AL,  I       Encyc.     Lavoisier. 

LOG'GATS,  n.  The  name  of  a  play  or  game  like  nine- 
pins. It  was  prohibited  by  Stat,  33  Henry  VIII. 
[Not  in  use.]  Hanmer. 

LOG'GER-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  [log  mi  head.]  A  block- 
head ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  thickskull.  Shak. 

2.  A  spherical  mass  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle, 
used  to  heat  tar.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  species  of  marine  turtle. 

To  fall  to  loggerheads : )  to  come  to  blows  ;  to  fall 
To  go  to  loggerheads ;    \    to  fighting  without  weap- 
ons. L'Estrange. 
LOG'GER-HEAD-ED,  a.     Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

Shak. 
LOG'IC,  (lod'jik,)    re.     [Fr.  logique;  It.  logica  ;  L.  id. ,- 
from   the  Gr.  XoyiKn,  from   Xoyo;,  reason,  Xeyoj,  to 
speak.] 
The  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning  justly. 


Logic  is  the  art  of  t 
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Logic  may  be  considered  as  the  science,  and  also 
as  the  art,  of  reasoning.  It  investigates  the  princi- 
ples on  which  argumentation  is  conducted,  and  fur- 
nishes rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  de- 
ductions. In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  science,  in  the 
latter,  an  art.  Wlwtely. 

Correct  reasoning  implies  correct  thinking  and 
legitimate  inferences  from  premises,  which  are  prin- 
ciples assumed  or  admitted  to  be  just.  Logic,  then, 
includes  the  art  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
reasoning.  N.  W. 

logic  is  to  direct 
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LOG'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  logic ;  used  in  logic  ;  as, 
logical  subtilties.  Hooker. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  logic  ;  as,  a  logical  ar- 
gument or  inference.  This  reasoning  is  strictly  logi- 
cal. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  ;  discriminating;  as,  a  logical  head. 


LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  the  rules  of  logic ; 

as,  to  argue  logically. 
LO-GI"CIAN,   (lo-jish'an,)  n.     A  person  skilled  in 
logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning. 

.     Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke.  Pope. 

LOG'ICS.re.     Equivalent  to  Logic.  Best. 

LO-GIS'TIC,         )  a.    Relating  to  sexagesimal  frac- 
LO-GIS'Tie-AL,  j      tions. 

Logistic  logarithms  ;  logarithms  adapted  to  sexages- 
imal fractions, employed  in  astronomical  calculations. 
Hutton. 
LOG'MAN,  n.    A  man  who  carries  logs.  Sliak. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  and  convey  logs 
to  a  mill.     [Local.]  United  States. 

LOG^RAPH'ielAL,  j'   Pertaining  to  logography. 
LO-GOG'RA-PHY,  n.   [Gr.  Xoyos,  a  word,  and  ypad>n, 
a  writing.] 
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A  method  of  printing  in  which  a  type  represents  a 
word,  instead  of  forming  a  letter.  Encyc. 

LOG'O-GRIPH,  (log'o-grif,)  n.  [Gr.  Xoyoj,  a  word, 
and  vpt0oc,  a  net.] 

A  sort  of  riddle.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 

LO-GOM'A-emsT,  (lo-goin'a-kist,)  n.  One  who  con- 
tends about  words.  E.  T.  Fitch. 

LO-GOM'A-eHY,  (lo-gom'a-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  Xoyos,  word, 
and  .ii"\n,  contest,  altercation. 

Contention  in  words  merely,  or  rather  a  contention 
about  words  ;  a  war  of  words.  Howell. 

LOG-O-MET'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  Xoyos,  ratio,  and  perptoi, 
to  measure.] 

A  logomctric  scale  is  intended  to  measure  or  ascer- 
tain chemical  equivalents.  Wollaston. 

LOG'O-TYPE,  n.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more  let- 
ters cast  in  one  piece  ,  as,  ff,  w,  &c.  Francis. 

LOG'-ROLL,  v.  t.  To  assist  in  rolling  and  collecting 
logs  for  burning.  Hence  log-rolling,  in  -political  mat- 
ters, is,  Do  you  help  me,  and  I  will  help  you,  to  gain 
your  point.     [America.] 

LOG'WOOD,  n.  The  popular  English  name  of  Haem- 
atoxylon'Campeachianum.  A  tree  and  wood,  called 
also  Campearhn  muml,  from  t lie  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
in  Spanish  America.  This  tree  has  a  crooked,  de- 
formed stem,  growing  to  the  hight  of  20  or  24  feet, 
with  crooked,  irregular  branches,  armed  with  strong 
thorns.  The  wood  is  of  a  firm  texture  and  a  red 
color.     It  is  used  much  in  dyeing.  Encyc. 

LO'HOCK,  n.  [Ar.]  A  medicine  of  a  middle  consist- 
ence between  a  soft  electuary  and  a  sirup.  [See 
Loch.]  Encyc. 

LOI'Mie,  a.     [Gr.  Xotuoc,  plague.] 

Pertaining  to  the  plaiuie  or  contagious  disorders. 

LOIN,  n.  [Sax.  lend;  G.  D.  lende;  Sw.  Idnd ;  Dan. 
bend;  W.  chin  ;  Arm.  Itenenu,  or  loinch ;  Ir.  luan,  or 
bleun  :  L.  cluiii.-: :  U.  lekne,  support,  prop,  hack.  This 
word  seems  to  be  allied  to  lean,  incline.] 

The  loins  are  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bra, between  tiie  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  ossa  ilium,  or  haunch  hones,  or  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  lumbar  region  ;  called  also  the 


lilaiju. 


LOI'TER,  v.  i.t  [D.  leuteren  ;  Russ.  leitay 
Qu.  its  alliance  to  late  and  let.] 

To  linger  ;  to  be  slow  in  moving ;  to  delay  ;  to  be 
dilatory  ;  to  spend  time  idly. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.  Rogers. 

LOI'TER-ED,p/7.    Lingered  ;  delayed  ;  moved  slowly. 
LOI'TER-ER,  n.     A  lingerer  ;  one  that  delays,  or  is 
slow  in  motion  ;  an  idler ;  one  that  is  sluggish  or  dil- 
atory. 

LOI'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lingering ;  delaying  ;  mov- 

LOI'TER-ING,  n.    A  lingering  or  delay. 
LOI'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  loitering  manner. 
LOKE,  7i.     [Qu.  Ir.  loch,  dark  ;  Gr.  Xuyij,  darkness.] 

1.  In  the  Sriimliiinrinn  mijihologu,  tile  evil  deity,  the 
author  of  all  calamities  ;  answering  to  the  Arimanes 
of  the  Persians.  Mallet.     Edda. 

2.  A  close,  narrow  lane.     [Local] 

LOLL,  v.  7.     [Eth.  AA®  A©  alolo,  to  thrust  out 

the  tongue.  The  sense  of  this  word  is  to  throw,  to 
send.  Hence  it  coincides  with  the  Gr.  XaXtai,  W. 
Uoliam,  to  speak,  to  prate,  Dan.  laller,  G.  lallen.  It 
coincides,  also,  with  lull,  to  appease,  that  is,  to 
throw  down.J 

1.  To  recline ;  to  lean  ;  properly,  to  throw  one's 
self  down  ;  hence,  to  lie  at  ease. 

Void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state.  Dryden. 

2.  To  suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  extended  from  the 
mouth,  as  an  ox  or  a  dog  when  heated  with  labor  or 


With  lolling  inn-sw,  lay  faaiiiMi;-  ai  Ills  f-.'t.  Dryden. 

LOLL,  v.  u    To  thrust  out,  as  the  tongue. 

Fierce  timers  couched  arountl,  and  lolled  their  tongues.    Dryden. 

LOL'LARD,  n.     [Qu.  G.  lallen,  lollen,  to  prate  or  to 
sing.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in  Ger- 
man; ,  and  also  to  the  followers  of  VViclif  in  Eng- 


LOLL'ING,j»/)r.     Throwing  down  or  out;  reclining  at 

ease  ;  thrusting  out  t!i    tongue. 
LOL'LI-POP,  n.   The  vulgar  name  for  a  kind  of  sugar 

confectionery  which  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth. 
Dickens.     Smart. 
LOL'LOP,  v.  i.     To  move  heavily  ;  to  lounge.     [Low.] 

LOM'BARD,  n.  A  native  of  Lombardy  ;  a  money- 
lender or  banker,  which  profession  was  first  exer- 
cised in  London  by  the  Lombards.  Smart. 
LOM'BARD-HOUSE,  j  a.  A  public  institution  for 
LOM'BARD,  (  lending  money  to  the  poor 
at  a  moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 
pledged  ;  calleil  also  Mont  de  Pieti.         Encyc.  Am. 


LON 

LOM-BARD'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lombards ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  one  of  the  ancient  alphabets  de- 
rived from  the  Roman,  and  relating  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  Italy.  Astle. 

LO'MENT,  71.     [L.  Inmcntum.] 

An  elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.  It 
consists,  like  the  legume,  of  two  valves,  with  the 
seeds  attached  to  the  under  suture,  but  is  divided 
transversely  into  small  cells,  each  containing  a  single 
seed.  Ed.  Encyc. 

LO-MEN-TA'CEOUS,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  lomentum, 
bean  meal,  a  color.] 

Furnished  with  a  loment.  The  Lomentacea  are  a 
natural  order  of  plants,  many  of  which  furnish  beau- 
tiful tinctures  or  dyes,  and  whose  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  a  loment  or  a  legume.  Linnmus. 

A  lomentaceous  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp  is  when 
articulations  take  place  across  the  legume,  and  it 
falls  into  several  pieces.  Lindley. 

LOM'O-NITE,  n.    Laumonite ;  or  di-prismatic  zeolite. 
Vre. 

LOMP,  (lump,)  n.     A  kind  of  roundish  fish.    Johnson. 

iON'DON-ER,  (lun'dun-er,)  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of 
London. 

LON'DON-ISM,  71.  A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
London.  Peggc. 

LON'DON-TZE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  manner  or  character 
which  distinguishes  Hie  people  of  London.    Smart. 

LONE,  a.  [Dan.  Ion,  a  corner,  nook,  a  lurking-place  ; 
secrecy  ;  VSnlig,  Sw.  lonnlig,  private,  close,  clandes- 
tine. The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  separate,  or 
rather  to  withdraw  or  retire,  and  the  word  may  be 
allied  to  Fr.  loin.  If  alone  is  composed  of  all  and 
one,  which  the  Teutonic  dialects  indicate,  it  has  no 
connection  with  lone.] 

1.  Solitary  ;  retired  ;  unfrequented  ;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods  and  empty  walls.  Pope. 

2.  Single  ;  standing  by  itself;  not  having  others  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  as,  a  lone  house.  Pope. 

3.  Single;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood.     Shale. 
LONE,  7i.     A  lane.     [Local] 
LoNE'LI-NESS,  «.  t  Solitude;  retirement;  seclusion 

from  company.     He  was  weary  of  the  loneliness  of 
his  habitation. 
2.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 


The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Sliai. 

LONE'LY,  a.  Solitary  ;  retired  ;  sequestered  from 
company  or  neighbors  ;  as,  a  lonely  situation  ;  a  lone- 
ly cell.  Dryden. 

2.  Solitary  ;  as,  the  lonely  traveler. 

3.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from  company. 

LoNE'NF.SS,  71.    Solitude  ;  seclusion.  Domie. 

LoNE'SOME,  a.     Solitary  ;  secluded  from  society. 

How  horriil  will  th"v  !<>ncso>iie  seats  appear  !         Blaehmore. 

LONE'SOME-LY,  adv.    In  a  lonesome  manner. ' 
LoNE'SOME-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  solitary  ; 

solitude. 
LONG,  a.    [Sax.  long,  lang,  and  leng ;  G.  lange ;  D.  and 

Dan.  lang :  Sw.  lang ;  Goth,  laggs ;   L.  longus  ;  It. 

lungo;  Fr.  long.    The  Gothic  word  seems  to  connect 

this  word  with  lag,  in  the  sense  of  drawing  out, 

whence  delaying.] 

1.  Extended  ;  drawn  out  in  a  line,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  1  ngth  ;  opposed  to  Short,  and  contradis- 
tinguished from  Broad  or  Wide.  Long  is  a  relative 
term  ;  for  a  thing  may  be  long  in  respect  to  one  thing, 
and  short  with  respect  to  another.  We  apply  long  to 
things  greatly  extended,  and  to  things  which  exceed 
the  common  measure.  We  say,  a  long  way,  a  long 
distance,  a  lonoi  line,  ami  lung  hair,  long  arms.  By 
the  latter  terms,  we  mean  hair  and  arms  exceeding 
the  usual  length. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  extended  in  time  ;  as,  a  long  time  ; 
a  long  period  of  time  ;  a  long  while  ;  a  long  series  of 
events  ;  a  long  sickness  or  confinement ;  a  long  ses- 
sion ;  a  long  debate. 

3.  Extended  to  any  certain  measure  expressed  ;  as, 
a  span  long;  a  yard  long;  a  mile  long,  that  is,  ex- 
tended to  the  measure  of  a  mile,  &c. 

4.  Dilatory;  continuing  for  an  extended  time. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Ecclus. 

5.  Tedious  ;  continued  to  a  great  length. 

A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

6.  Continued  in  a  series  to  a  great  extent ;  as,  a 
long  succession  of  princes  ;  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

7.  Continued  in  sound  ;  protracted  ;  as,  a  long 
note  ;  a  long  syllable. 

8.  Continued  ;  lingering  or  longing. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that  way,  he  saw  the 
galley  leave  the  pursuit.  Sidney. 

9.  Extensive ;  extending  far  in  prospect  or  into  fu- 
turity. 

The   perennial  exigence  of  belies  corporate,  anil   their  fortunes, 
are  things  particularly  suited  to  a  man  who  has  long  views. 

Long  home ;  the  grave  or  death.    Eccles.  xii. 

LONG,   71.     Formerly,   a   musical   note   equal   to   two 

breves  or  four  semibreves.     [  Obs.]  Brande. 


LON 


LONG,  adv.      To  a  great 
extended  line. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time ;  as,  they  that  tarry 
long  at  the  wine.     Prov.  xxiii. 


in  space ;  as,  a  long- 


So,  in  composition,  we  say,  Ira^-expected,  long-fot- 
got. 

3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant,  either  prior  or 
posterior ;  as,  not  long  before  ;  not  long  after ;  (oti^- 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  long  after  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cesar. 

4.  Through  the  whole  extent  or  duration  of. 


Thefio.1  who  !. 
Th 


s  day.  —  Gen. 


LONG,  ado.    [Sax.  gclang,  cause,  or  fault.   Qu.  belong- 
ing to,  as  the  cause.] 
By  means  of;  by  the  fault  of;  owing  to.    [Obs.] 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.  Shak. 

LONG,  n.  i.  To  belong.  [JVot  used.]     Chaucer.  Spenser. 
LONG,  u.  i.     [Sax.  langian,  with  after.     We  now  say, 

to  long  after,  or  to  long  for.     The  sense  is,  to  reach 

or  stretch  toward.] 

1.  To  desire  earnestly  or  eagerly. 

J  long  to  see  you.  —  Rom.  i. 

I  h:\ve  loag>>!    uea  ihv  [ ir.-c   pts. — Ps.  cxix. 

I  have  longer!  for  thy  salvation.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

2.  To  have  a  preternatural  craving  appetite ;  as,  a 
longing  woman. 

3.  To  have  an  eager  appetite  ;  as,  to  long  for  fruit. 
LON"GA-NIM'I-TY,    71.      [L.   longanimiids ;  longus, 

long,  and  animus,  mind.] 

Forbearance  ;  patience  ;  disposition  to  endure  long 
under  offenses.  Brown.     Howell. 

LONG'-ARM-ED,  a.     Furnished  with  long  arms. 

Scott. 

LONG'-BoAT,  71.  The  largest  and  strongest  boat  be- 
longing  to  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

LONG'-BREATH-ED,  (-bretht,)  a.  Having  the  pow- 
er of  retaining  the  breath  for  a  long  time. 

LONG'-BUR-I-ED,  (-ber-rid,)  a.    Having  been  long 

LONG'-€ON-CeAL'£D,  a.  Having  been  long  con- 
cealed. 

LONG'-€ON-TIN'lI-£D,  a.  Enduring  or  continuing 
a  long  time.  Allen. 

LONG'-DE-LAY'£D,  a.    Delayed  a  long  time. 


LON"GER,  (long'ger,)  a. ;  comp.  of  Long.    More  long; 

of  greater  length  ;  as,  a  longer  course. 
LON"GER,  ado.    For  a  greater  duration.    This  evil 

can  be  endured  no  longer. 
LON"GEST,  a.  Of  the  greatest  extent;  as,  the  longest 

LON"GEST,  (long'gest,)  adv.    For  the  greatest  con- 
tinuance of  time. 

They  who  live  longest  are  most  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  life. 
LONG-ES-TAB'LISH-ED,  (-lisht,)  a.    Having  been 

established  for  a  long  time. 
LON-GE'VAL,  a.     [L.  longus  and  eevum.] 

Long-lived.  Pope. 

LON-GEV'1-TY,  71.     [L.  longavitas;  longus,  long,  and 
arvum,  age.] 

Length  or  duration  of  life  ;  more  generally,  great 
length  of  lile. 

The  instances  of  loo^erUi/  :tp'  tliiefiy  among  the  abstemious. 
Arbulhnot. 

LON-Ge'VOUS,  a.     [L.  longavus,  supra.] 

Living  a  long  time  ;  of  great  age. 
LONG'-FANG-ED,  (-fang'gd,)  a.    Having  long  fangs. 

Scott. 
LONG'-FOR-GOT'TEN,  a.     Forgotten  a  king  time. 
LONG'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.    Having  a  great  ex- 
tent of  thought. 
LON'GI-GORN,    71.      [L.   longus,  long,    and    cornu, 
horn.] 

A  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  insects,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  their  antenna;.  Brande. 

LON-GIM'A-NOUS,   a.       [longus,  long,   and   manus, 
hand.] 

Having  long  hands.  Broion. 

LON-GIM'E-TRY,  71.     [L.  longus,  long,  and  Gr.  pt- 
rpoi ,  measure.] 

The   art   or  practice  of   measuring  distances  or 
lengths.  Barlow. 

LONG'ING,  jnir.  or  a.     Earnestly  desiring;  having  a 


LONG'ING,  71. 
ral  appet: 


1  craving  or  preter- 


LONG'I\G-LY,  adv.     With  eager  wishes  or  appetite. 
LON-GIN'QUI-TY,  n.     [L.  longinquitas.] 

Great  distance.  Barrow. 

LON'Gl-PALP,   71.      [L.  longus,  long,  and  palpus,  a 
feeler.] 

A  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  insects  or  beetles  hav- 
ing long  maxillary  feelers.  Brande. 
LON-GI-PEN'NATE,  a.     [L.  longus,  long,  and  penna, 
a  quill  or  wing.] 

A  name  given  to  a  family  of  swimming  birds  with 
long  wings,  as  tlie  alien  toss,  &c.  Brande. 
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LON-Gl-ROS'TER8,  n.  pi.  *  [L.  longus,  long,  and  ros- 
trum, beak.] 

A  tribe  or  wading  birds,  having  very  long  beaks, 
which  they  thrust  in  the  mud  in  search  of  food,  in- 
cluding snipes,  &x.  Brande. 

LON-GI-ROS'TRAL,  a.    Having  a  long  bill  ;  applied 
to  certain  birds,  as  the  snipe.  Partington. 

LONG'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  long  ;  moderately  long. 

LON'GI-TUDE,  k.     [L.  longitude-,  from  longus,  long.] 

1.  Properly,  length  ;  as,  the  longitude  of  a  room  ;  but 
in  this  sense  not  now  used.    Appropriately,  in  geog- 

2.  The  distance  of  any  place  on  the  globe  from  an- 
other place,  eastward  or  westward,  measured  on  the 
equator;  or  the  distance  of  any  place  from  a  given 
meridian,  measured  on  the  equator.  Boston,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  situated  in  the  71st  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  To  be  able  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  navigation. 

3.  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic.  Olmsted. 

LON-GI-Tu'DIN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  longitude  or 
length  ;  as,  longitudinal  distance. 

2.  Extending"  in  length  ;  running  lengthwise,  as 
distinguished  from  transverse  or  across  ;  as,  the  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  of  a  body.  The  longitudinal  suture 
of  the  head  runs  between  the  coronal  and  lamb- 
dnidal  sutures.  Bailey. 

LON-GI-Tu'DIN-AL-LY,  ado.      In  the   direction  of 
length. 

Some  of  the  nl-'rs  u{  th"  huiri:ui  body  are  placed  longitudinally, 

LONG'LEG-G-ED,  a.     Having  long  legs. 
LONG'LIV -ED,  a.    Having  a  long  life  or  existence  ; 

living  Iciiii!  ;  lastinglong. 
LONG'-LOST,  a.     Lost  for  a  long  time. 
LONG'-LOV-ED,   (-luvd,)  a.      Being  loved  a   long 

time. 
LONG'LY,  adv.    With  longing  desire.     [Not  used.] 
Shak. 
LONG'-MEAS-TJRE,  (-mezh'ur,)  n.    Lineal  measure ; 

the  measure  of  length. 
LONG'-NECK-£D,  (-nekt,)  a.    Having  a  long  neck. 
Buckland. 
LONG'NESS,  n.     Length.     [Little  used.] 
LONG'-NURS-£D,  (-nurst,)  a.    Nursed  a  long  time. 
Moore. 
LONG-PXRT-ED,  a.     Having  been  long  separated. 
LONG-PRIM'ER,  n.    A  printing  type  of  a  particular 

size,  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 
LONG-PRIM'ER,  a.    Noting  a  kind  of  type  between 

small  pica  anil  bourgeois. 
LONG'-PROM'IS-£D,  (-prom'ist,)   a.      Having  been 

long  promised. 
LONG'-RUN,  n.    The  whole   course  of  things  taken 

together  ;  and  hence  the  ultimate  result. 
LONG'-SET-TLED,  a.    Having  been  long  settled. 
Peel 
LONG'-SHXFT-ED,  a.    Having  a  long  shaft. 

Decandolle. 
LONG'-SHANK-ED,  (-shankt,)  a.    Having  long  legs. 

Burton. 
LONO'-SIGHT,  n.     Long-sightedness.  Good. 

LONG'-SIGHT'ED,  a.    Able  to   see   at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  used  literally  of  the  eyes,  and  figuratively  of 

the  mind  or  intellect. 
LONG'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  n.    The  faculty  of  seeing 

objects  at  a  great  distance. 
2.  In  medicine,  presbyopy  ,  that  defect  of  sight  by 

which  objects  near  at  hand   are  seen  confusedly,  but 

at  remoter  distances  distinctly.  Hooper. 

LONG'SOME,   (long'sum,)  a.      Extended  in   length; 

tiresome;  tedious;  as,  a  longsome  plain.     [Obs.] 

LONG'SPUN,  a.    Spun  or  extended  to  a  great  length. 

Addison. 
LONG'-STRETCH-INO,  a.  Stretching  far.  More. 
LONG-SUF'FER-ANCE,  ?i.     Forbearance  to  punish ; 

clemency  ;  patience.  Com.  Prayer. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ING,  a.    Bearing  injuries  or  provo- 
cation for  a  long  time  ;  patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 
The   Lord    God,   nir-rciful   .ui'l     im-  e  ous,    long-suffering    and 
abundant  in  goodness.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ING,  7i.   Long  endurance ;  patience 
of  offense 

Despises    .ami  iiv-  rides  nf  his  .jroodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering  ?  —  Rom.  ii. 
LONG'-TAIL,  n.    An  animal,  particularly  a  dog,  hav- 
ing an  uncut  tail. 

A  long-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  one  qualified 
to  hunt ;  other  dogs  being  required  to  have  their  tails 
cut.  Hence,  cut  and  lang-tuil  signified  gentlefolks, 
and  others  ;.s  tluv  might  come.  Smart. 

LONG'-TONGU-£D,  (-tungd,)  a.     Rating ;  babbling. 
Shak. 
LONG'WAYS  ;  a  mistake  for  Loncwise. 
LONG-WINO'EU,  a.     Long-breathed  ;  hence,  tedious 
in   speakint',  argument,  or   narration;    as,  a  long- 
winded  advocate. 
LONG'VVISE,    adv.      In    the    direction  of    length; 
lengthwise      [Little  used.]  HakewilU 


LOO 

LoN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  solitary.  [Not  used,  and  in- 
elegant.] 

LOO,  71.     A  game  at  cards.  Pope. 

LOO,  v.  t.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning  every 
trick  at  the  game.  SJiak. 

LOO'B(-LY,  ado.  [See  Looby.]  Like  a  looby  ;  in 
an  awkward,  clumsy  mariner.  L'Estrange. 

LOO'BY,  h.     [W.  llabi,  a  tall,  lank  person,  a  looby,  a 
lubber,  a  clumsy  fellow  ;  Uob,  a  blockhead,  an  un- 
wieldy lump.] 
An  awkward,  clumsy  fellow;  a  lubber. 

Who  could  give  die  looby  such  airs  ?  Swift. 

LOOF,  71.  The  after  part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  the  part 
where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOOF.     See  Luff,  which  is  the  word  used. 

LOOF'£D,  (looft,)  a.  [See  Aloof.]  Gone  to  a  dis- 
tance.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

LOOK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  locian  ;  G.  lugen  ;  Sans,  loch,  lokkau. 
It  is  perhaps  allied  to  \V.  hjgu,  to  appear,  to  shine. 
(See  Light.)  The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch,  to 
extend,  to  shoot ;  hence,  to  direct  the  eye.  We  ob- 
serve its  primary  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
seek.     Hence,  to  look  for  is  to  seek.] 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an  object,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeing  it.  , 

When  the  object  is  within  sight,  look  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  at.  We  look  on  or  at  a  picture  ;  we 
look  on  or  at  tile  moon  ;  we  can  not  look  on  or  at  the 
unclouded  sun  without  pain. 

M,  after  look,  is  not  used  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  common  usage,  at  or  07i  is  now  used 
indifferently  in  many  cases,  and  yet  in  other  cases 
usage  has  established  a  preference.  In  general,  on 
is  used  in  the  more  solemn  forms  of  expression.  Mo- 
ses was  afraid  to  look  on  God.  The  Lord  look  on  you 
and  judge.  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  the  use  of 
at  would  be  condemned,  as  expressing  too  little  so- 
lemnity. 

In  some  cases,  at  seems  to  be  more  properly  used 
before  very  distant  objects  ;  but  the  cases  can  hardly 
be  defined. 

The  particular  direction  of  the  eye  is  expressed  by 
various  modifying  words  ;  as,  to  look  down,  to  look 
up,  to  look  back,  to  look  forward,  to  look  from,  to  look 
round,  to  look  out,  to  look  under.  When  the  object  is 
not  in  sight,  look  is  followed  by  after,  or  for.  Hence, 
to  look  after,  or  look  for,  is  equivalent  toseek  orsearch, 
or  to  expect. 

2.  To  see  ;  to  have  the  sight  or  view  of. 
Pate  sees  thy  lite  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass, 

And  look;,  il  through,  Inn  to  it  cm  not  pa*3.  Dryden. 

3.  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  apply  the  mind 
or  understanding  ;  to  consider ;  to  examine.  Look  at 
the  conduct  of  this  man  ;  view  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
Let  every  man  look  into  the  state  of  his  own  heart. 
Let  us  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  men  on 
this  subject. 

4.  To  expect. 

He  must  look  to  hVht  another  k  utle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. 
[Lime  used.]  Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care  ;  to  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  directed. 

Let  thine  eye6  look  right  on.  —  Prov.  iv. 

7.  To  seem ;  to  appear ;  to  have  a  particular  ap- 
pearance. The  patient  looks  better  than  he  did.  The 
clouds  look  rainy. 

[  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

Adilison. 
Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person.      Watts. 

So  we  say,  to  look  stout  or  big  ;  to  look  peevish  ;  to 
look  pleasant  or  graceful. 

8.  To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situation  ;  to 
face  ;  to  front. 

lOrth.  —  Ezck.  viii. 
Eiek.  xi. 
To  look  about;  to  look  on  all  sides,  or  in  different 
directions. 

To  look  about  one ;  to  be  on  the  watch  ;  to  be  vigi- 
lant ;  to  be  circumspect  or  guarded.         Jirbuthnot. 

T'o  look  after  ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of;  as,  to 
look  after  children. 

2.  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  fur  tear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coining  on  the  earth. —  Luke  xxi. 

3.  To  seek  ;  to  search. 

My  subject  docs  not  ehkrr"  nir  to  look  afler  the  water,  or  point 
forth  the  place  whereto  il  has  now  retreated.     Woodward. 

To  look  for ;  to  expect ;  as,  to  look  for  news  by  the 
arrival  of  a  ship. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice.  Milton. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  search  ;  as,  to  look  for  lost  money, 
or  lost  cattle. 

To  look  into  ;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  observe  nar- 
rowly ;  to  examine  ;  as,  to  look  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  another ;  to  look  into 
one's  affairs. 

Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  —  1  Pet.  1. 


LOO 


To  look  on  ;  to  regard  ;  to  esteem. 

Her  friendB  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Prior. 

2.  To  consider;  to  view;  to  conceive  of;  to 
think. 

1  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on.  Shak. 

To  look  over ;  to  examine  one  by  one ;  as,  to  look 
over  a  catalogue  of  books  ;  to  look  over  accounts. 

To  overlook  has  a  different  sense ;  to  pass  over 
without  seeing. 

To  look  out, ;  to  be  on  the  watch.  The  seaman 
looks  out  for  breakers. 

To  look  to  or  unto  ;  to  watch  ;  to  take  care  of. 
Look  well  to  thy  herds. —  Prov.  xxvii. 

2.  To  resort  to  with  confidence  or  expectation  of 
receiving  something ;  to  expect  to  receive  from.  The 
creditor  may  look  to  the  surety  for  payment. 

Look  unto  inn,  and  Is*  y:  sued,  ail  lln' otuis  of  the  earth.  —  Is.  xlv. 

To  look  through;  to  penetrate  with   the   eye,  or 
with  the  understanding ;  to  see  or  understand  per- 
fectly. 
LOOK,  v.  t.    To  seek  ;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
2.  To  influence  by  looks  or  presence  ;  as,  to  look 
down  opposition. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  Into  an  empire, 

And  took  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

To  look  out ;  to  search  for  and  discover.  Look  out 
associates  of  good  reputation. 

To  look  in  the  face ;  to  face  or  meet  with  boldness. 

To  look  one  another  in  the  face ;  to  meet  for  combat. 
2  Kings  xiv. 

Tolook  up  a  thing,  is  to  search  for  it  and  find  it ; 
as,  I  do  not  know  where  the  book  is  ;  I  must  look 
it  up. 
LOOK,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attention  or 
notice.  Look  ye,  look  you  ;  that  is,  see,  behold,  ob- 
serve, take  notice. 
LOOK,  7i.  Cast  of  countenance  ;  air  of  the  face  ;  as- 
pe'ct ;  as,  a  high  look  is  an  index  of  pride  ;  a  down- 
cast look  indicates  modesty,  bashftilness,  or  depres- 
sion of  mind. 

Pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty  hive  fti^inln]  looks.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing.  Every  look  filled 
him  with  anguish. 

3.  View  ;  watch.  Swinburne. 
LOOK' /•;!),  (looki,)  pp.     Searched  for;  sought. 
LOOK'ER,  n.    One  who  looks. 

A  looker  on  ;  a  mere  spectator  ;  one  that  holes  on, 

but  has  no  agency  or  interest  in  the  affair. 
LOOKING,  Wr.     Seeking. 
LOOK'ING,  k.      Search   or  searching.     Looking  for; 

expectation.     Hcb.  x. 
LOOK'ING -GLASS,  71.    A   glass  which  reflects  the 

form  of  the  person  who  looks  on  it ;  a  mirror. 

There  is  none  so  homely  inn  loves  a  looking-glass.         South. 
LOOK'-OUT,  71.    A  careful  looking  or  watching  for 

any  object  or  event.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  small  tower,  with  windows,  on  the  roof  of  a 

house,  for  viewing  the  scenery  around. 
LOOL,  n.    In  metullurgy,  a  vessel  used  to  receive  the 

washings  of  ores  of  metals.  Encyc. 

LOOM,  71.     [Sax.  hma,  geloma,  utensils.] 

1.  In  composition,  heir-loom,  in  law,  is  a  personal 
chattel  that  by  special  custom  descends  to  an  heir 
with  the  inheritance,  being  such  a  thing  as  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  estate,  without  injury  to  it; 
such  as  jewels  of  the  crown,  charters,  deeds,  and 
the  like.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other  material, 
in  which  a  weaver  works  thread  into  cloth. 
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3.  [Dan.  lorn,  or  loom,  G.  lohme.]  A  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  goose. 

4.  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within  board. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LOOM,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Sax.  leoman,  to  shine,  from  leoma,  a 
beam  of  light.    This  does  not  give  the  exact  sense 
of  the  word  as  now  used.] 

1.  To  appear  above  the  surface  either  of  sea  or 
land,  or  to  appear  larger  than  the  real  dimensions 
and  indistinctly,  as  a  distant  object,  a  ship  at  sea, 
or  a  mountain.  The  ship  looms  large,  or  the  land 
looms  high.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  rise  and  to  be  eminent,  in  a  moral  sense. 
On  no  occasion  does  he    (Pa 

gloriously,  as  in  the  contc 
LOOM'-GALE,7i.     A  gentle  gale  of  wind.       Encyc. 
LOOM'ING,  ppr.      Appearing  above  the   surface,  or 

indistinctlv,  at  a  distance. 
LOOM'ING,  71.    The  indistinct  and  magnified  appear- 
ance of  objects  seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    [See  Mirage.]  Brande, 
LOON,  it.     [Scot,  loun  or  loon.    Qu.  Sax.  lun,  needy, 
or  Ir.  Him,  sluggish.] 

1.  A  sorry  fellow  ;  a  rogue  ;  a  rascal. 

jyryden,     Shak. 
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2.  A  migratory  watrr-ii;\vl   of  the  genus  Colym- 
diis  ;  also  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver.     [Ice. 

LOOP,  n.     [Ir.  lubam,  to  bend  or  fold;   lub,  luba,  a 
thong,  a  loop.] 

1.  A  folding  or  doubling  of  a  string  or  a  noose, 
through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  be  run  for  fasten- 
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iron,  melted  off  for  the  forge  or  hammer. 

LOOP'ED,  (loopt,)a.     Full  of  holes.  Shak. 

LOOP'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  larves  of  certain  species  of 
moths,  (Geometra;,)  which  form  a  loop  when  crawl- 
ing. Partington. 

LOOP'-HoLE,  n.  A  small  opening  in  the  walls  of  a 
fortification,  or  in  the  bulk-head  of  a  ship,  through 
which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  are  discharged 
at  an  enemy. 

2.  A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage. 

3.  A  passage  for  escape ;  means  of  escape. 

Dryden. 
LOOP'-H0L-.ED,  (-hold,)  a.     Full  of  holes  or  open- 
ings for  escape.  Hudibras. 
LOOP'ING,  n.     In  metallurgy,  the  running  together  of 
the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass,  when  the  ore  is 
only  heated  for  calcination.    [D.  loopen,  to  run.] 

Eiicyc. 
LOORD,  n.     [D.  lair,  a  clown  ;  Fr.  lourd,  Sp.  lerdo, 
heavy,  dull,  gross.] 
A  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone.     [Not  in  use.] 

LOOSE,  (loos,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  lysnn,  alysan,  leosan  ;  Sw. 
Ibsa;  D.  lossen,  looien  ;  G.  loser, ;  Dun.  loser;  Goth. 
lausyan;  Gr.  Xvio,  contracted  from  the  same  root. 
The  W.  lUiesu  signifies  io  v  l;n,  i.ut  may  be  from 
the  root  of  lax.  These  words  coincide  with  the  Ch. 
Syr.  Ar.  and  Heb.  ybn.  Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 
"l.  To  untie  or  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  fastening. 
Canst  tliou  loose  the  ban 
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2.  To  relax. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  hosed.  —  Dan.  v. 

3.  To  release  from  imprisonment  j  to  liberate ;  to 
set  at  liberty. 

The  captive  PT.il*-  li.\-.o-n.'i h  iliii  lie  may  be  loosed.  —  Is.  li. 

4.  To  free  from  obligation. 

Art  thou  (oosed  from  a  wife )  seek  not  a  wife 1  Cor.  vii. 

5.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  binds  or  shackles  ; 
as,  a  man  loosed  from  lust  and  pelf.  Dryden. 

6.  To  relieve ;  to  free  from  any  thing  burdensome 
or  afflictive. 

Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity.  — Luke  xiii. 

7.  To  disengage ;  to  detach  ;  as,  to  loose  one's  hold. 

8.  To  put  off. 

Loose  thy  shoe  from  oft"  thy  foot,  —Josh.  t. 

9.  To  open. 

Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 
—  Rev.  t. 

10.  To  remit ;  to  absolve. 


To  set  sail ;  to  leave  a  port  or  harbor. 

i  company  loosed  from  Paphos,  they  car 
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to  Pcrga,  in  Pamphyli 

LOOSE,  a.     [Goth,  laus ;  D.  los,  losse ;  G. 
IBs ;  Sw.  IBs.     Qu.  W.  Urns,  loose,  lax.] 

1.  Unbound  ;  untied  ;  unsewed  ;  not  fastened  or 
confined  ;  as,  the  loose  sheets  of  a  book. 

2.  Not  tight  or  close  ;  as,  a  loose  garment. 

3.  Not  crowded  ;  not  close  or  compact. 

With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array.  Milton. 

4.  Not  dense,  close,  or  compact ;  as,  a  cloth  or  fos- 
sil of  loose  texture. 

5.  Not  close  ;  not  concise ;  lax ;  as,  a  loose  and  dif- 
fuse style. 

6.  Not  precise  or  exact;   vague;   indeterminate; 
as,  a  loose  way  of  reasoning. 

7.  Not  strict  or  rigid ;   as,  a  loose  observance  of 
rites. 

8.  Unconnected;  rambling;  as,  a  loose,  indigested 
play. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over  loose  and  uncon- 
nected pages.  Walts. 

9.  Of  lax  bowels.  Lode. 

10.  Unengaged  ;  not  attached  or  enslaved. 

Their  prevailing  principle  ir.,  to  *il  as  loose  from  pleasures,  and 
be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  as  they  can.     Alierbury. 

11.  Disengaged ;  free  from  obligation  ;  with  from 
or  of. 

Now  1  stand 
Loose  of  my 
[Utile  used.} 

12.  Wanton  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior;  dissolute  ; 
unchaste ;  as,  a  loose  man  or  woman. 

13.  Containing  unchaste  language  ;    us,    a   loose 
epistli 


Dryden. 


LOP 

To  break  loose ;  to  escape  from  confinement ;  to 
gain  liberty  by  violence.  Dryden. 

To  let  loose ;  to  free  from  restraint  or  confinement ; 
to  set  at  liberty.  Locke. 

LOOSE,  n.    Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty. 

Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose.  Dryden. 

Vent  all  its  griels,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow.  Addison. 

We  use  this  word  only  in  the  phrase  give  a  loose. 
The  following  use  of  it  —  "he  runs  with  an  un- 
bounded loose"  —  is  obsolete.  Prior. 

LOOS'ED,  (loost,)  pp.  Untied ;  unbound  ;  freed  from 
restraint  or  costiveness. 

LOOSE'LY,  (loos'ly,)  ado.  Not  fast ;  not  firmly  ;  that 
may  be  easily  disengaged  ;  as,  things  loosely  tied  or 
connected. 

2.  Without  confinement. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 

About  her  ears.  Spenser. 

3.  Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region.  Milton. 

4.  Irregularly ;  not  with  the  usual  restraints. 

not  Recording  to  the  apostles'  fives.  Camden. 

5.  Negligently;  carelessly;  heedlessly ;  as,  a  mind 
hntsrlii  employed.  Locke. 

6.  Meanly  ;  slightly. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to  remember  so 
weak  a  composition.  Shak. 

7.  Wantonly;  dissolutely;  unchastely.        Pope. 
LOOS'EN,  (loos'n,)  v.  t.    [from  loose,  or  it  is  the  Sax- 
on infinitive  retained.] 

1.  To  free  from  tightness,  tension,  firmness,  or  fix- 
edness ;  as,  to  loosen  a  string  when  tied,  or  a  knot; 
to  loosen  a  joint ;  to  loosen  a  rock  in  the  earth. 

2.  To  render  less  dense  or  compact;  as,  to  loosen 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  loosens  his  hands  and  assists  his  understanding.       Dryden. 

4.  To  remove  costiveness  from ;  to  facilitate  or  in- 
crease alvine  discharges. 

Fear  looseneth  the  belly.  Bacon. 

LOOS'EN,  v.  i.  To  become  loose;  to  become  less 
tight,  firm,  or  compact. 

LOOS'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Freed  fromt  ightness  or  fixed- 
ness ;  rendered  loose. 

LOOSE'NESS,  (loos'ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
loose  or  relaxed  ;  a  state  opposite  to  that  of  being 
tight,  fast,  fixed,  or  compact ;  as,  the  looseness  of  a 
cord  ;  the  looseness  of  a  robe ;  the  looseness  of  the 
skin  ;  the  looseness  of  earth,  or  of  the  texture  of 
cloth. 

2.  The  state  opposite  to  rigor  or  rigidness ;  laxity ; 
levity  ;  as,  looseness  of  morals  or  of  principles. 

3.  Irregularity ;  habitual  deviation  from  strict 
rules  ;  as,  looseness  of  life.  Hayward. 

4.  Habitual  lewdness  ;  tinchastity.  Spenser. 

5.  Flux  from  the  bowels;  diarrhea.  Bacon. 
LOOS' EN-ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  tightness,  tension, 

or  fixedness  ;  rendering  less  compact. 

LOOSE'STRlFE,  «.  In  botany,  the  English  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  plants,  of  the  genera 
Lysimachia,  Epilobium,  Lythrum,  and  Gaura.  Lee. 

LOOS'ING,  ppr.     Setting  free  from  confinement. 

LOP,  o.  t.  [I  know  not  the  affinities  of  this  word, 
unless  it  is  lob,  or  the  W.  llab,  a  stroke  ;  llabiaw,  to 
slap  or  strike,  or  the  Eng.  flap,  or  Ir.  lubam,  to  bend. 
The  primary  sense  is  evidently  to  fall  or  fell,  or  to 
strike  down,  and  I  think  it  connected  with  flap.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part  of  any 
thing;  to  shorten  by  cutting  off  the  extremities  ;  as, 
to  lop  a  tree  or  its  branches. 

With  branches  lopped  in  wood,  or  mountain  felled.        Milton. 

2.  To  cut  off,  as  exuberances ;  to  separate,  as  su- 
perfluous parts. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 

3.  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down  ;  as,  to  lop  the 
trees  or  saplings  of  a  hedge. 

4.  To  let  fall ;  to  flap  ;  as,  a  horse  lops  his  ears. 
LOP,  7t.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Else  both  body  and  lop  will  be  of  litde  value.  Mortimer. 

LOP,  n.     [Sax.  loppc] 

A  flea.     [Local.] 
LOPE, pret.  of  Leap.     [Sw.  lopa;  D.  loopen.]    [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
LOPE,  n.     [Sw.  IBpa,  D.  loopen,  to  run.     See  Leap.] 
A  leap ;  a  long  step. 
[A  word  in  popular  vse  in  America.] 
LOPE,  v.  i.    To  leap ;  to  move  or  run  with  a  long  step, 

as  a  dog.  Forby. 

LO-PHI'O-DON,  n.    [Gr.  Xn0i,i,  a  summit,  and  otion^a 

tooth.]     A  fossil  animal,  allied  to  the  rhinoceros  and 

tapir  ;  so  named  from  the  eminence  of  its  teeth. 

LoP'ING,  ppr.    Leaping  ;  moving  or  running  with  a 

LOP'PED,  (lopt,)  pp.    Cut  off;  shortened  by  cutting 

off  the  top  or  end  ;  bent  down. 
LOP'PER,  n.     One  that  lops. 
LOP'PER,  v.  i.    To  turn  sour  and  coagulate  from  too 

long  standing,  as  milk.  Forby. 
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LOP'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  sour  and  coagulated  ; 
as,  lojtprred  milk.  Forby. 

LOP'PIJvG,  ppr.  Cutting  off;  shortening  by  cutting 
off  the  extremity  ;  letting  fall. 

LOP'PING,  n.  A  cutting  off,  as  of  branches  that 
whicli  is  cut  off. 

LOP'SID-ED,  a.  Heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
as  a  ship.  [Commonly  spelt  Lapsided,  but  pro- 
nounced lopsided.]  Grose. 

LO-aUA'CIOUS,  (lo-kwa'shus,)  a.t  [L.  loquax,  from 
loquor,  to  speak  ;  Eng.  to  clack.] 

1.  Talkative  ;  given  to  continual  talking. 

Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  tte  wrong.  Dryden. 

2.  Speaking ;  noisy. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 

Traverse  loquacious  strings.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  and  disclose  secrets. 
LO-QUa'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  loquacious  manner. 
LO-QUA'CIOUS-NESS,  (lo-kwa'shus-,)  (  n.      [L.   lo- 
LO-QUAC'I-TY,  (lo-kwas'e-te,)  \      quacitas.] 

Talkativeness  ;   the  habit  or  practice  of  talking 
continually  or  excessively. 

Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits.    Arbuthnol. 

LORD,  ?i.  [Sax.  Idaford.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
be  compounded  of  hlaf,  loaf,  and  ford,  afford,  to  give  ; 
and  hence  a  lord  is  interpreted  a  bread-giver.  But 
lady,  in  Saxon,  is  in  like  manner  written  hhcfdazg  ; 
and  dag  can  hardly  signify  a  giver.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  none  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  except  the 
Saxon  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  original 
signification  of  the  word.  I  question  the  correctness 
of  the  common  interpretation.] 

1.  A  master ;  a  person  possessing  supreme  power 
and  authority  ;  a  ruler;  a  governor. 


He  m:lt]i'  110!  / 


Milton. 


Drydc. 


rlerrd. 


Peps. 


Aloft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 

4.  A  baron  ;  the  proprietor  of  a  manor;  as,  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

5.  A  nobleman  ;  a  title  of  honor,  in  Great  Britain, 
given  to  those  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  creation  ;  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  including  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Archbishops  and  bishops, 
also,  as  members  of  the  house  of  lords,  are  lords  of 
parliament.  Thus  we  say,  lords  temporal  and  spir- 
itual. By  courtesy,  also,  the  title  is  given  to  the  sons 
of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
earls.  Encyc. 

6.  An  honorary  title  bestowed  on  certain  official 
characters  ;  as,  lord  advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
chancellor,  lord  chief  justice,  &c. 

7.  In  Scripture,  the  Supreme  Being  ;  Jehovah. 
When  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  printed  in  cap- 
itals, it  is  the  translation  of  Jehovah,  and  so  might, 
with  more  propriety,  be  rendered.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  Ps.  ex.,  Col.  iii.,.  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  2  Thcss.  iii.  As  a  title  of  respect,  it  is  applied 
to  kings,  Gen.  xl.,  2  Sam.  xix. ;  to  princes  and  nobles, 
Gen.  xlii.,  Dan.  iv. ;  to  a  husband,  Gen.  xviii. ;  to  a 
prophet,  1  Kings  xviii.,  2  Kings  ii. ;  and  to  a  respect- 
able person,  Gen.  xxiv.  Christ  is  called  the  Lord  of 
glory,  1  Cor.  ii.,  and  Lord  oflordi,  Rev.  xix. 

8.  [Gr.  AoprJoc.]  In  ludicrous  language,  a  hump- 
backed person.  Smart. 

Lord  of  misrule;  one  formerly  chosen  to  direct  the 
sports  and  revels  of  a  family  during  Christmas  holi- 
days. Strut*. 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  the  representative  of 
royalty  in  that  country.  Lord  lieutenant  of  a  county 
is  one  deputed  by  the  sovereign  to  manage  its  mili- 
tary concerns.  Bootli. 

LORD,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  a  lord.  Shak. 

LORD,  v.  i.  To  domineer  ;  to  rule  with  arbitrary  or 
despotic  sway  ;  sometimes  followed  by  over,  and 
sometimes  by  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  transitive  verb. 

lordelh  in  licentious  bliss.  Spenser, 

big  it  in  London  streets.  Shak. 

'er  them  whom  they  now  serve.        Milton. 
LORD'ING,  71.     A  little  lord  ;  a  lord  in  contempt  or 

ridicule,     [tittle  used.]  Swift. 

LORD'  LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  lord. 

2.  Haughty  ;  proud  ;  insolent.  Dryden. 

LORD'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  lordly.]  Dignity;  high 
station.  Shak. 

2.  Pride  ;  haughtiness.  More 

LORD'LtNG,  ii.     A  little  or  diminutive  lord.    Swift, 
LORD'LY,  a.  t  [lord  and  like.]    Becoming  a  lord  ;  per- 
taining to  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.  South. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  iLsolent. 
Every  rich  and  lordly  swain 

With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain.  Swift. 

LORD'LY,  adv.     Proudly  ;  imperiously  ;  despotically. 

A  famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 

Roars  lordly  fierce.  Drytten. 


The  whiles  sir 
1  s"e  them  lor 

Xhej  lorded  c 
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LORD'SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  lord  ; 
hence,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  noblemen,  except  to 
dukes,  who  have  the  title  of  grace. 

2.  A  titulary  compilation  of  judges  and  certain 
other  persons  in  authority  and  office  in  England. 

3.  Dominion  ;  power  ;  authority.  [Johnson. 
They  who  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  tbem.  —  Mark  x. 

4   Seignory  j  domain  ;  the  territory  of  a  lord  over 
which  he  holds  jurisdiction  ;  a  manor. 

What  lands  and  lordahips  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber.  Dryden. 

LORD'S  SUP'PER,  n.     In  the  Christian  church,  the 
of  the  eucharist. 

oot  of  laran,  to  learn  ; 
!w.  Idra.] 
instruction. 

Fairfax. 


learning  ;  doctrine;  lesson 
The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of' 

Lo  1    Rome  Iv'tvir,  proud 
Of  arts,  but  lhiu.d.-rii,s 


L6RE,  ?i.     [L.  lorum,  strap.] 

In  ornithology,  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the 

LOR'EL,  n.     [Sax.  leoran,  to  wander.] 

An  abandoned  scoundrel ;  a  vagrant.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
LCRES'MAN,  n.      [lore  and   man.]      An   instructor. 

[Obs.]  _  Ooioer. 

LOR'I-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  larico,  loricatus,  from  lorica,  a 
coat  of  mail.] 

1.  To  plate  over;  to  spread  over,  as  a  plate  for  de- 
fense. 

Nature  hath  loricated  the  sides  of  die  tympanum  in  animals  with 
ear-wax.  Ray. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust,  as  a  chemical 
vessel,  for  resisting  fire. 

LOR'I-€a-TED,  pp.  Covered  or  plated  over  ;  en- 
crusted;^ 

LOR'I-Ca-TING,  ppr.  Covering  over  with  a  coating 
or  crust. 

LOR-I-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing any  thing  with  a  coating  or  crust  for  defence  ; 
as,  the  lorication  of  a  chemical  vessel,  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  action  of  fire,  and  sustain  a  high  degree  of 
heat. 

LOR'I-MER,  n.     [L.  lorum,  a  thong  ;  Fr.  lormier.] 
A  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  and  metal  mountings  for 
bridles  and  saddles ,-  hence,  a  saddler.     [Not  used.] 

LoR'ING,  n.     Instructive  discourse.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
Lo'RI-OT,  n.     [Fr.]     A  bird  called  Witwall;   the 

gjlden  oriole,  (Oriolus  galbula.)  P.  Cyc. 

LOR'I-PED,  n.     A  molluscan  animal  furnished  with 

a  short,  double  tube,  and  having  its  foot  prolonged 

mto  a  kind  of  cylindrical  cord.  Cuvier. 

Lo'RIS,  7i.     The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 

Lemur,  which  inhabit  Ceylon  and  Java.    They  are 

quadrumanous  mammals,  having  a  near  affinity  to 

the  monkeys. 
LORN,  a.      [Sax.  forloren,   Dan.  forloren,   lost      See 

Forlorn.] 

Lost ;  forsaken  ;  lonely.  Spenser. 

Lo'RY,  7i.*  A  name  common  to  a  subordinate  genus 

of  birds  of  the  parrot  family,  usually  of  a  red  color. 

The  lories  inhabit  South-eastern  Asia  and  the  islands 

of  the  East.  Partington. 

LOS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  lost.     [Little  used.] 
LOS'ANGE.     SeeLozENUE.  [Boyle. 

LOSE,  (looz,)  v.  I. ;  preU  anti  pp.  Lost.     [Sax.  losian, 

forlosian,  forlysan  ;  D.  verlicien  ;  Goth,  liusan.     The 

sense  is  probably  to  part,  to  separate,  and  from  the 

root  of  loose.] 

1.  To  mislay  ;  to  part  or  be  separated  from  a  thing, 
so  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  place  where  it  is  ; 
as,  to  lose  a  book  or  a  paper  ;  to  lose  a  record ;  to  lose 
a  dollar  or  a  ducat. 

2.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest ;  as,  to  lose 
money  in  gaming. 

3.  Not  to  gain  or  win  ;  as,  to  lose  a  battle,  that  is, 
to  be  defeated. 

4.  To  be  deprived  of;  as,  to  lose  men  in  battle ;  to 
lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  by  a  shot  or  by  amputation  ;  to 
lose  one's  life  or  honor. 

5.  To  forfeit,  as  a  penalty.  Our  first  parents  lost 
the  favor  of  God  by  their  apostasy. 

6.  To  suffer  diminution  or  waste  of. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  — 

7.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

8.  To  wander  from  ;  to  miss,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  find  ;  as,  to  lose  the  way. 

9.  To  bewilder. 

Lost  in  the  maze  of  words.  Pope. 

10.  To  possess  no  longer  ;  to  be  deprived  of;  con- 
trary to  Keep  ;  as,  to  lose  a  valuable  trade. 

11.  Not  to  employ  or  enjoy;  to  waste.  Titus 
sighed  to  lose  a  day. 

The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose.       Dryden. 

12.  To  waste;  to  squander;  to  throw  away  ;  as, 
to  lose  a  fortune  by  gaming,  or  by  dissipation. 
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13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view  or  perception. 
We  lost  sight  of  the  land  at  noon.  I  lost  my  com- 
panion in  the  crowd. 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

14.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy  by  shipwreck,  &c. 
The  Albion  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  April 
22,  1822.    The  admiral  lost  three  ships  in  a  tempest. 

15.  To  cause  to  perish  ;  as,  to  be  lost  at  sea. 

16.  To  employ  ineffectually  ;  to  throw  away ;  to 
waste.  Instruction  is  often  lost,  on  the  dull ;  admo- 
nition is  lost  on  the  profligate.  It  is  often  the  fate  of 
projectors  to  lose  their  labor. 

17.  To  be  freed  from. 

His  sc;dv  back  the  bunch  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Parnell. 

18.  To  fail  to  obtain. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  — Matt.  x. 
To  lose  one's  self:  to  be  bewildered  ;  also,  to  slum- 
ber ;  to  have  the  memory  and  reason  suspended, 


To  forfeit  any  thing  in  contest ; 


LOS'HL,  7i.  [from  the  root  of  loose.]  A  wasteful 
fellow  ;  one  who  loses  by  sloth  or  neglect ;  a  worth- 
less person.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

I.Oss'Kf.,  «.     Wasteful;  slothful.  Irving. 

LOS'EN-GER,  7t.     [Sax.  leas,  false  ;  leasunge,  falsity.] 

that  is  de- 
prived of  any  tiling  by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  the  like ; 
the  contrary  to  Winner  or  Gainer.  A  loser  by  trade 
may  be  honest  and  moral ;  this  can  not  be  said  of  a 
loser  by  gaming. 
iOS'ING,   (looz'ing,)  ppr.      Parting  from  ;   missing  ; 


forfeiting  ;  wasting  ;  employing  to  no  good  purpose. 
LOS'ING,  a.     That  incurs  or  brings  loss  ;  as,  a  losing 

game  or  business. 
LOS'ING-LYj  adv.    In  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 
LOSS,  n.     Privation  ;  as,  the  loss  of  property  ;  loss  of 

money   by   gaming  ;    loss  of   health  or  reputation. 

Every  loss  is  not  a  detriment.     We  can  not  regret 

the  loss  of  bad  company  or  of  evil  habits. 

2.  Destruction  ;  ruin ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea  ; 
the  loss  of  an  army. 

3.  Failure  to  succeed ;  defeat ;  as,  the  loss  of  a 
battle. 

4.  Waste  ;  useless  application  ;  as,  a  loss  of  time 
or  labor. 

5.  Waste,  by  leakage  or  escape  ;  as,  a  loss  of  li- 
quors in  transportation. 

To  bear  a  loss ;  to  make  good  ;  also,  to  sustain  a 
loss  without  sinking  under  it. 

To  be  at  a  loss  ;  to  be  puzzled  ;  to  be  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
LOSS'FUL,  a.     Detrimental.     [JVot  used.]       Bp.  Hall 
LOSS'LESS,  a.     Free  from  ' 
1'P-  oi 

unknown  or  forgotten  ;  that  can 
as,  a  lost  book. 

2.  Ruined  ;  destroyed  ;  wasted  or  squandered  ; 
employed  to  no  good  purpose  ;  as,  lost  money ;  lost 
time. 

3.  Forfeited  ;  as,  a  lost  estate. 

4.  Not  able  to  find  the  right  way,  or  the  place  in- 
tended.    A  stranger  is  lost  in  London  or  Paris. 

5.  Bewildered  ;  perplexed  ;  being  in  a  maze ;  as, 
a  speaker  may  be  lost  in  his  argument. 

6.  Alienated  ;  insensible  ;  hardened  beyond  sensi- 
bility or  recovery  ;  as,  a  profligate  lost  to  shame  ; 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

7.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  not  visible  ;  as, 
an  isle  lost  in  a  fog  ;  a  person  lost  in  a  crowd. 

8.  Shipwrecked  or  foundered  ;  sunk  or  destroyed  ; 
as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea,  or  on  the  rocks. 

LOT,  n.  [Sax.  Mot,  hlodd,  Met,  hlyt ;  Goth.  Moats ; 
D.  and  Fr.  lot ;  Sw.  lott ;  Dan.  and  Arm.  lod ;  G.  los; 
It.  lotto  i  Sp.  lotcria,  a  lottery.  The  primary  sense  is, 
that  which  comes,  falls,  or  happens,  or  a  part,  a  di- 
vision, or  share.  The  French,  from  lot,  have  lotir, 
to  divide  ;  Arm.  loda,  id.,  whence  lodccn,  a  co-heir.] 

1.  That  which,  in  human  speech,  is  called  chance, 
hazard,  fortune,  but,  in  strictness  of  language,  is  the 
determination  of  Providence  ;  as,  the  land  shall  be 
divided  by  lot.    Num.  xxvi. 

2.  That  by  which  the  fate  or  portion  of  one  is  de- 
termined ;  that  by  which  an  event  is  committed  to 
chance,  that  is,  to  the  determination  of  Providence  ; 
as,  to  cast  lots ;  to  draw  lots. 

The  lol  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of 
the  Lord.— Prov.  xvi. 

3.  The  part,  division,  or  fate,  which  falls  to  one  by 
chance,  that  is,  by  divine  determination. 
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5.  Proportion  or  share  of  taxes ;  as,  to  pay  scot  and 
lot. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  or  division  of  land 
perhaps  originally  assigned  by  drawing  lots,  but  now 
any  portion,  piece,  or  division.  So  we  say,  a  man 
has  a  lot  of  land  in  Broadway,  or  in  the  meadow  ;  he 
has  a  lot  in  the  plain,  or  on  the  mountain  ;  he  has  a 
home-Zor.,  a  house-tot,  a  wood-Jot. 

The  defendant  leased  a  house  and  lot  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Kent.    Franklin.    Law  of  Penn. 

To  cast  lots,  is  to  use  or  throw  a  die,  or  some  other 
instrument,  by  the  unforeseen  turn  or  position  of 
which,  an  event  is,  by  previous  agreement,  deter- 
mined. 

To  draw  lots  ;  to  determine  an  event  by  drawing 
one  thing  from  a  number  whose  marks  are  concealed 
from  the  drawer,  and  thus  determining  an  event. 
LOT,  v.  t.    To  allot ;  to  assign ;  to  distribute  ;  to  sort ; 
to  catalogue  ;  to  portion.  Prior. 


hich  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and   produces  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  large  stone, 
which  grows  on  every  part  of  the  branches. 
2.  A  little  muddv  fish,  like  an  eel.  Cotgrave. 

LOTH,  a.  [Sax.  lath,  Sw.  led,  Dan.  leede,  odious, 
hated.  The  common  orthography  is  loath,  pronounced 
with  o  long,  but  both  the  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation originally  followed  the  analogy  of  cloth,  Sax. 
clath.  I  have  followed  Milton,  Dryden,  Waller, 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  orthography  of  this 
word.  The  verb,  also,  with  the  derivatives,  was 
originally  spelt  without  the  letter  a,  and  this  spelling 
would  be  preferable.  The  primary  sense  is  to  thrust, 
to  turn  or  drive  away.  See  the  verb,  and  Class  Ld, 
No.  9,  15.] 

1.  Literally,  hating,  detesting;  hence, 

2.  Unwilling;  disliking;  not  inclined  ;  reluctant. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  m  punish  loth.  Waller. 

Lo'TION,  77.     [L.  lotio,  from  lavo,  to  wash.] 

1.  A  washing  ;  pnrticolorlu,  a  washing  of  the  skin 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair.  Entyc. 

2.  A  liquid*^>reparation  for  washing  some  put  of 
the  body,  to  cleanse  it  of  foulness  or  deformity.  Encyc. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  medicines,  by 
washing  them  in  some  liquid,  to  remove  foreign  sub- 
stances, impurities,  &x.  Encyc. 

LOT'TED,   pp.     Allotted;    assigned;    sorted  ;'por- 

LOT'TER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  loterie  ;  Sp.  loteria.     See  Lot.] 

1.  A  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by 
chance,  or  the  distribution  itself.  Lotteries  are  often 
authorized  by  law,  but  many  good  men  deem  them 
immoral  in  principle,  and  almost  all  men  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  their  effects  are  pernicious. 

2.  Allotment.     [JVot  used.] 

LOT'TING,  ppr.     Assigning  ;  distributing  ;  sorting. 

LO'TUS,  7i.»  [Gr.  awt-oj.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
ancients  applied  the  name  lotus  to  the  Zizyphus  Lo- 
tus of  Africa,  [see  Lote,1  the  Nymphaea  Lotus,  an 
Egyptian  water  plant,  and  to  the  several  species  of 
the  genus  Lotus. 

LOUD,  a.  [Sax.  Mud,  or  hid;  G.  laut;  D.  liud  ;  Dan. 
lyd;  h.laudo,  to  praise,  and  with  a  prefix,  plaudo  ; 
W.  clod,  praise,  formed  from  Hod,  which  signifies 
what  is  forcibly  uttered  ;  llodi,  to  reach  out ;  llawd, 
that  shoots  out,  that  is  productive,  also  a  lad.    This 

is  the   Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  and   Sam.  -6\  Eth.  (DA.S 

walad,  Ar.  jj  .  walada,  to  bring  forth.    The  primary 

sense  is  obvious.  Qu.  its  connection  with  the  Ir. 
blaodh  and  irhiodh,  a  calling,  and  Sax.  lathian,  to  call. 
See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  29.] 

1.  Having  a  great  sound  ;  high  sounding  ;  noisy  ; 
striking  the  ear  with  great  force  ;  as,  a  loud  voice  ;  a 
loud  cry  ;  loud  thunder. 

2.  Uttering  or  making  a  great  noise ;  as,  loud  instru- 
ments.   2  Chron.  xxx. 

3.  Clamorous ;  noisy. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn.  — Prcv.  vii. 

4.  Emphatical ;  impressive ;  as,  a  loud  call  to  avoid 
danger. 

LOUD,  ado.     With  loudness  ;  loudly.  Smart. 

LOUD'-LAUGII-ING,  (-lairing,)  a.    Laughing  loudly. 
LOUD'LY,  ado.     With  great  sound  or  noise  ;  noisily. 

Who  long-  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaimed.  Denhtnn. 

2.  Clamorously  ;  with  vehement  complaints  or  till 


ness  of  a  voice  or  of  thunder. 

2.  Clamor;  clamorousness ;  turbulence;  uproar. 
LOUD'-VOIC-.ED,  (-voist,)  a.    Having  a  loud  voice. 

LOUGH,  (lok,)  -t.     [It.] 

A  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  different  orthography 
of  the  Scottish  loch.  Fairfaz. 

i0f/'/S-COiJ',(loo'e-d5re',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  Lewis  of  gold.] 
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A  gold  coin  of  France,  first  struck  in  1640,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  value  twenty  shillings  sterling, 
equal  to  about  $4.44 

<5E,d.  i.    [Fr. 

To  spend  time  lazi 

2.  To  move  idly  about ;  to  stroll. 

3.  To  recline  at  ease  ;  to  loll. 
LOUNGE,  n.    An  idle  gait  or  stroll. 

2.  The  act  of  reclining  at  ease. 

3.  A  place  for  lounging. 

LOUNG'ER,  n.  An  idler ;  one  who  loiters  away  his 
time  in  indolence. 

LOUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Passing  the  time  in  idleness; 

LOUR.     See  Lower.  [reclining  at  ease. 

LOUSE,  n. ;  pi.  Lice.  [Sax.  lus,  pi.  lys ;  D.  Luis ;  G. 
laus ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  lus.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitic  insects, 
termed  Pediculus,  with  a  flattened  body  divided  into 
eleven  or  twelve  segments,  to  three  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  pair  of  legs,  which  are  short,  and  terminated 
by  a  stout  nail  or  two  opposing  hooks,  which  enable 
these  animals  to  cling  with  great  facility.  The 
mouth  consists  of  a  small,  tubular  protuberance,  situ- 
ated at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  in  the 
form  of  a  snout,  and  containing  a  sucker  when  at 
rest.  Their  eggs  are  termed  nits  in  English.  Two 
species  infest  the  bodies  of  men.  Different  animals 
are  infested  with  different  species. 

LOUSE,  (lowz,)  v.  t.     To  clean  from  lice.  Swift. 

LOUSE'WORT,  (lows'wurt,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Pedicularis,  so  named  because  sheep  were  supposed 
to  become  lousy  by  feeding  much  on  it.  The  yellow 
lousewort  is  the  genus  Rhinanthus. 

Loudon.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

LOUS'I-LY,  ado.  [from  lousy.]  In  a  mean,  paltry 
manner  ;  scurvily.     [  Vulgar.] 

LOUS'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

LOUS'Y,  (low'ze,)  a.  [from  louse.]  Swarming  with 
lice ;  infested  with  lice.  ■  Dryden. 

2.  Mean;  low;  contemptible;  as,  a  lousy  knave. 
[Vulgar.]  Shak. 

LOUT,  7?,.     [du.  Sax.  lead,  G.  leute,  people.]' 

A  mean,  awkward  fellow ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  clown. 
S/ia7£.     Gay. 

LOUT,  v.i.     [Sax.  hlutan.]  « 

To  bend ;  to  bow  ;  to  stoop.     [  Obsolete,  or  local.] 
Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 

LOUT'ISH,  a.     Clownish  ;  rude  ;  awkward.     Sidney. 

LOUT'ISH-LY,  ado.  Like  a  clown  ;  in  a  rude,  clum- 
sy, awkward  manner. 

LOUT'ISH-NESS,  77.     Clownishness.  Todd. 

LOU'VER,  (loo'ver,)  77.     [Fr.  Vouvert.] 

An  opening  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  buildings  for 
the  escape  of  smoke  or  for  ventilation,  often  in  the 
form  of  a  turret  or  small  lantern.      Oloss  ofArchit. 

A  louver  window,  in  church  steeples,  is  an  opening 
crossed  by  bars  of  wood,  &c,  to  exclude  rain,  but 
allow  the  passage  of  sound  from  the  bells.      Francis. 

LOVABLE,  a.     Worthy  of  love  ;  amiable.  Sherwood. 

LOV'AGE,  77.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Ligusticum, 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  potherb.  Loudon. 

LOVE,  (luv,)  v.  I.  [Sax.  lufian,  luvian ;  D.  lieven  ;  G. 
lieben ;  Russ.  lioblyu  ;  L.  libeo,  lubeo  ;  Sans,  loah,  love, 
desire.  (See  Lief.)  The  sense  is  probably  to  be 
prompt,  free,  willing,  from  leaning,  advancing,  or 
drawing  forward.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  regard 
with  affection  on  account  of  some  qualities  which 
excite  pleasing  sensations,  or  desire  of  gratification. 
We  lone  a  friend  on  account  of  some  qualities  which 
give  us  pleasure  in  his  society.  We  love  a  man  who 
has  done  us  a  favor ;  in  which  case  gratitude  enters 
into  the  composition  of  our  affection.  We  love  our 
parents  and  our  children,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  us,  and  on  account  of  many  qualities 
which  please  us.  We  love  to  retire  to  a  cool 
shade  in  summer.  We  love  a  warm  room  in  win- 
ter. We  love  to  hear  an  eloquent  advocate.  The 
Christian  loves  his  Bible.  In  short,  we  love  what- 
ever gives  us  pleasure  and  delight,  whether  ani- 
mal or  intellectual ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  right, 
Wf  love  Goii  above  all  things,  as  the  sum  of  all'ex- 
cel.ence,  and  all  the  attributes  which  can  communi- 
cate happiness  to  intelligent  beings.  In  other  words, 
the  Christian  loves  God  with  the  lore  of  complacency 
In  his  attributes,  the  love  of  benevolence  toward  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  love  of  gratitude 
for  favors  received. 

Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

all  thy  soul,  an, I  ,'.  ,ib  .ill  tl,v  imii.t.  —  M  ,11.  xxii. 
Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  —  Matt.  xlii. 

2.  To  have  benevolence  or  good  will  for.    John  iii. 
LOVE,  v.  i.     To  delight ;  to  take  pleasure.       Smart. 
LOVE,  (luv,)  !t.     An  affection  of  the  mind  excited  by 

beauty  and  worth  of  any  kind,  or  by  the  qualities  of 
an  object  which  communicate  pleasure,  sensual  or 
intellectual.  It  is  opposed  to  Hatred.  Z,oBebetween 
the  sexes  is  a  compound  affection,  consisting  of  es- 
teem, benevolence,  and  animal  desire.  Love  is  ex- 
cited by  pleasing  qualities  of  any  kind,  as  by  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  charity,  and  by  the  qualities 
which  render  social  intercourse  agreeable.  In  the 
latter  case,  looc  is  ardent  friendship,  or  a  strong  at- 
tachment springing  from  good  will  and  esteem,>and 
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the  pleasure  derived  from  the  company,  civilities, 
and  kindnesses  of  ethers. 

Between  certain  natural  relatives,  love  seems  to  be 
in  some  cases  instinctive.  Such  is  the  love  of  a 
mother  for  her  child,  which  manifests  itself  toward 
an  infant,  before  any  particular  qualities  in  the  child 
are  unfolded.  This  affection  is  apparently  as  strong 
in  irrational  animals  as  in  human  beings. 

We  speak  of  the  love  of  amusement,  the  love  of 
books,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  whatever 
contributes  to  our  pleasure  or  supposed  profit. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  this 
springs  from  just  views  of  his  attributes  or  excel- 
lences of  character,  which  afford  the  highest  delight 
to  the  sanctified  heart.  Esteem  and  reverence  con- 
stitute ingredients  in  this  affection,  and  a  fear  of  of- 
fending hiin  is  ils  inseparable  effect. 

2.  Courtship;  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  make  love, 
that  is,  to  court ;  to  woo ;  to  solicit  union  in  mar- 
riage. 

3.  Patriotism ;  the  attachment  one  has  to  his  na- 
tive land  ;  as,  the  love  of  country. 

4.  Benevolence  ;  good  will. 

God  is  love.  —  1  John  Iv. 

5.  The  object  beloved. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.  Pope. 

6.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Trust  me,  love.  Dryden. 

7.  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

Such  was  his  toon  as  pnui.  rs,  when  they  show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  uaked  Loves  bestow.  Dryden. 

8.  Lewdness. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed.  Shak. 

9.  A  thin,  silk  stuff.  [Obs.]  Boyle. 
Love  in  idleness:  a  kind  of  violet.  Shak. 
Free  of  love ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cercis. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
LOVE'-AP-PLE,  (luv'ap-pl,)  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Solanum,  or  Lycopersicum,  or  its  fruit ;  the  tomato. 
LOVE'-BRo-KER,  n.    A  third  person  who  acts  as 

agent  between  lovers.  Shak. 

LOVE'-GRACK-ED,  (-krakt,)  a      Crazed  with  love. 
LOVED,  (luvd,)/u>  or  a/  Having  the  affection  of  any 


LOVE'-DAY,  (luv'da,)  n.  A  day  formerly  appointed 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.     Chaucer. 

LOVE'-Fa-VOR,b.  Something  given  to  be  worn  in 
token  of  love,  Bp.  Hall. 

LOVE'-FEAST,  n.  A  religious  festival,  held  quarter- 
ly by  the  Methodists,  in  imitation  of  the  agapie  of  the 
earlv  Christians. 

LOVE'-FeAT,  71.     The  gallant  act  of  a  lover.      Shak. 

LOVE'-KILL-ING,  a.     Killing  affection.        Baxter. 

LOVE'-KNOT,  (luv'not,)  n.  A  knot  so  called,  used 
as  a  token  of  love,  or  representing  mutual  affection. 

LOVE'-LA-BOR-ED,  a.     Labored  by  love.    Milton. 

LOVE'-LaSS,  n.     A  sweetheart. 

LOVE'LESS,  a.  Void  of  love ;  void  of  tenderness  or 
kindness.  Milton.     Shclton. 

LOVE'-LET-TER,  n.  A  letter  professing  love ;  a 
letter  of  courtship. 

LOVE'-LIES-BLEED'ING,7i.  A  species  of  amaranth, 
Amarantus  caudatus.  Partington. 

LOVE'LI-LY,  (luv'le-ly,)  adv.  [from  lovely.]  Amia- 
bly ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  love.  Otway. 

LOVE'Ll-NESS,  (luv  ,i-ness,)n.  [from  lovely.]  Amia- 
bleness  ;  qualities  of  body  or  mind  that  may  excite 
love. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to  make  them 
victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how  resistless  th'ir  power 
when  they  ore  on  the  side  of  truth  I  Spectator. 

LOVE'-LINK-ED,  (luv'linkt,)  a.  Linked  or  con- 
nected by  love. 

LOVE'-LOCK,  7i.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  so  called, 
worn  by  men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  Lily. 

LOVE'-LORN,  a.  [love  and  lorn.]  Forsaken  by  one's 
love;  as,  the  love-lorn  nightingale.  Milton. 

LOVE'LY,  (luv'ly,)  a.  Amiable  ;  that  may  excite 
love  ;  possessing  qualities  which  may  invite  affec- 
tion. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. — 2 

LOVE'LY-FAC-ED,  (luv'le-faste,)  a.  Having  a  love- 
ly face. 

LOVE'MON"GER,  (luv'mung-ger,)  n.  [love  and  mon- 
ger.] One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love.  Wot  used.] 
£     J  Shak. 

LOVE'-PIN-ED,  (luv'pmd,)  a.    Wasting  by  love. 
Spenser. 

LOVER,  71.  One  who  loves  ;  one  who  has  a  tender 
affection,  particularly  for  a  female. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  can  not  see.  Shak. 

2.  A  friend  ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness. 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  any  thing ;  as, 
a  lover  of  books  or  of  science  ;  a  lover  of  wine  ;  a 
lover  of  religion. 


3.  Expressing  1 
LOVING-KIN  D-iN 


LOW 

LOWER  and  LOO'VER.     See  Louver. 
LOVE'-Se-GRET,  ii.    A  secret  between  lovers. 

Dryden. 
LOVE'-SHXFT,  ti.    Cupid's  arrow.  Shak. 

LOVE'-SICK,  a.    Sick  or  languishing  with  love  or 
amorous  desire  ;  as,  a  love-siclc  maid. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  love-tick  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Dictated  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  expressive 
of  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  their  love-tick  ditty  sing.  Dryden. 

LOVE'-SICK-NESS,  71.     Languishing  and  amorous 

desire. 
LOVE'SOME,  a.     Lovelv.     [JVM  used.}        Dryden. 
LOVE'-SONG,  71.     A  song  expressing  love.       Sliak. 
LOVE'-SuIT,  ti.    Courtship ;  solicitation  of  union  in 

marriage.  Shak. 

LOVE'-TaLE,  ti.    A  narrative  of  love. 

Cato  's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love-tale  with.  Addison. 

LOVE'-TAUGHT,  a.     Instructed  by  love.      Moore. 
LOVE'-TilOUGHT,  (luv'thawt,)  n.    Amorous  fancy. 

Shak. 
LOVE'-To-KEN,  n.    A  present  in  token  of  love. 

Shak. 
LOVE'-TOY,  ti.    A  small  present  from  a  lover. 

Arbuthnot. 
LOVE'-TRICK,  7i.    Art  or  artifice  expressive  of  love. 

Other  love-tricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.  Donne. 

LOVING,  ppr.    Entertaining  a  strong  affection  for; 
having  tender  regard  for. 
2.  a.     Fond  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  a  (ouino-  friend. 

love  or  kindness  ;    as,  loving  words. 
Tender  regard ;  mercy  ; 
favor  ;  a  scriptural  word. 

My  loving-kindness   will   I  not  utterly  take   from  him.  —  Ps. 

LOVING-LY,  adv.    With  love ;  with  affection  ;  affec- 
tionately. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  meek  persons.  Taylor. 
LOVING-NESS,  n.    Affection  ;  kind  regard. 


LOW,  a.  [D.  laag,  G.  leg,  Sw.  lag,  low  ;  Sax.  loh,  a 
pit  or  gulf;  Russ.  log,  a  low  place,  a  hollow  ;  Dan. 
lag,  a  bed  or  layer,  a  row  ;  from  the  root  of  lay.] 

1.  Not  high  or  elevated  ;  depressed  below  any 
given  surface  or  place.  Low  ground  or  land,  is  land 
below  the  common  level.  Low  is  opposed  to  high, 
and  both  are  relative  terms.  That  which  is  low 
with  respect  to  one  thing,  may  be  high  with  respect 
to  another.  A  low  house  would  be  a  high  fence.  A 
low  flight  for  an  eagle,  would  be  a  high  flight  for  a 
partridge. 

2.  Not  rising  to  the  usual  hight ;  as,  a  man  of  low 

3.  Declining  near  the  horizon.  The  sun  is  low  at 
four  o'clock  in  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer. 

4.  Deep  ;  descending  far  below  the  adjacent 
ground  ;  as,  a  low  valley. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Milton. 

5.  Sunk  to  the  natural  level  of  the  ocean  by  the 
retiring  of  the  tide ;  as,  low  water.     . 

6.  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount,  or  below  the 
ordinary  value  ;  as,  a  low  price  of  corn  ;  low  wages. 

7.  Not  high  or  loud  ;  as,  a  low  voice. 

8.  Grave ;  depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds;  as,  a 
low  note. 

9.  Near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equator;  as, 
a  low  latitude.  We  s'ay,  the  low  southern  latitudes  ; 
the  high  northern  latitudes. 

10.  Late  in  time  ;  modern  ;  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11.  Dejected  ;  depressed  in  vigor  ;  wantingstrength 
or  animation  ;  as,  low  spirits;  low  in  spirits.  His 
courage  is  low. 

12.  Depressed  in  condition  ;  in  a  humble  state. 

Why  but  to  keep  yon  low  and  ignorant  F  Milton. 

13.  Humble  in  rank  ;  in  a  mean  condition  ;  as, 
men  of  high  and  low  condition  ;  the  lower  walks  of 
life  ;  a  low  class  of  people. 

14.  Mean  ;  abject ;  groveling  ;  base  ;  as,  a  person 
of  low  mind. 

15.  Dishonorable  ;  mean  ;  as,  a  low  trick  or  strata- 
gem. 

IB.  Not  elevated  or  sublime  ;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction  ;  as,  a  low  comparison ;  a  low  metaphor ; 
low  language. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the   noblest  wits  of  the 
heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Felton. 

17.  Vulgar  ;  common  ;  as,  a  low  education. 

18.  Submissive  ;  humble  ;  reverent. 

And  pay  their  fealty 
Willi  low  subjection.  Milton. 

But  first  low  reverence  done.  Milton. 

19.  Weak ;  exhausted  of  vital  energy.  His  dis- 
ease has  brought  him  very  low. 

20.  Feeble  ;  weak  ;  without  force  ;  as,  a  low  pulse. 

21.  Moderate ;  not  inflammatory  ;  as,  a  low  fever. 

22.  Moderate  ;  not  intense  ;  as,  a  law  heat ;  a  low 
temperature. 
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LOW 

23.  Impoverished  ;  in  reduced  circumstances.  The 
rich  are  often  reduced  to  a  low  condition. 

24.  Moderate  ;  as,  a  low  calculation  or  estimate. 

25.  Plain  ;  simple  ;  not  rich,  high  seasoned,  or 
nourishing  ;  as,  a  low  diet. 

L6W,  adv.  Not  aloft  ;  not  on  high  ;  often  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  tow-browed  rocks.  Milton.     Pope. 

2.  Under  the  usual  price;  at  a  moderate  price. 
He  sold  his  wheat  low. 

3.  Near  the  ground  ;  as,  the  bird  flies  very  low. 

4.  In  a  mean  condition  ;  in  composition  ;  as,  a  low- 
born fellow  ;  a  low-born  lass.  Shall. 

5.  In  time  approaching  our  own. 

In  the  part  of  the  world  which  was  lirsl  inhabited,  even  as  low 
down  as  Aunh. tin's  Lime,  they  vv.nnl.  red  Willi  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Locke. 

6.  With  a  depressed  voice ;  not  loudly ;  as,  speak 
low. 

7.  In  a  state  of  subjection,  poverty,  or  disgrace  ; 
as,  to  be  brought  lout  by  oppression,  by  want,  or  by 
vice. 

8.  In  popular  astronomy,  having  a  great  southern 
declination  in  the  diurnal  revolution  ;  as,  the  moon 
runs  low,  t.  e.,  appears  far  in  the  south.       Olmsted. 

L6W,  v.  t.  To  sink  ;  to  depress.  [Jfot  used.']     Wiclif. 
LOW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hleowan  ;  D.  laijcn.     It  is  probably  a 

contracted  word,  coinciding  with  L.  lugeo,  to  weep, 

the  sense  of  which  is,  to  cry  out.] 
To  bellow,  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

LOW,  7i.     Flame;  fire.     [Obsolete  or  local.]      Smart. 

LOW,    )  A   termination   of   names,   as    in    Bed-tow. 

LoWE,  ,  [Sax.  Maw,  a  hill,  heap,  or  barrow,  Goth. 
hlaim.] 

LoW'-ARCH-ED,  (lo'archt,)  a.     Having  a  low  arch. 
[Scott. 

LOW'BELL,  n.  [Sw.  lage,  flame ;  laga,  to  flame ; 
Sax.  lag,  leg,  lig,  '<'■  ;  Scot,  lowc;  G.  loke.] 

A  kind  of  fouling  in  the  night,  in  which  the  birds 
are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and  blinded  by  light,  so  as 
to  be  easily  taken.  Cowel. 

LoW'BELL,  tj.  t.    To  scare,  as  with  a  Iowbell. 

Hammond. 

LOW-BORN,  a.     Born  in  low  life. 

LOW-BRED,  a.  Bred  in  a  low  condition  or  manner ; 
vulgar. 

LOW-CHURCH,  a.  Not  asserting  exclusive  episco- 
pacy ;  opposed  to  High-Church. 

LOWER,  v.  t.  [from  low.]  To  cause  to  descend  ;  to 
let  down  ;  to  take  or  bring  down  ;  as,  to  lower  the 
main -sail  of  a  sloop. 

2.  To  suffer  to  sink  downward.  Woodward. 

3.  To  bring  down;  to  reduce  or  humble;  as,  to 
lower  the  pride  of  man. 

4.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish;  to  reduce,  as  value  or 
amount ;  as,  to  lower  the  price  or  value  of  goods,  or 
the  rate  of  interest. 

LOWER,  v.  i.     To  fall ;  to  sink  ;  to  grow  less.     Shak. 
LOWER,  v.  i.     To   appear  dark   or   gloomy;   to  be 
clouded  ;  to  threaten  a  storm. 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house.  Shak. 

The  lowering  spring.  Dryden. 

2.  To  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 

lowering  on  her  face.  Dryden. 


Sii/m  II. 


LOWER,  a.     [comp.  of  Low.]     Less  high  or  elevated 
!E,  «..    Among  pri 


LOWER-Ca 


t,  the  case  which 
small  letters.     Hence,  as  an  adjective,  it 
denotes  the  small  letters,  in  distinction  from  capitals. 
LoWER-£D,  pp.     Caused  to  descend  ;   let  down  ; 

sunk. 
LOW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Letting  down  ;  sinking. 
LOW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Appearing  dark  or  threat- 

LOW'ER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  cloudiness  or  threat- 

fiiiriLT  gloom. 

LOW'ER-MoST,  a.     [from  low.]    Lowest. 

LOW'ER-Y,  a.     Cloudy  ;  gloomy. 

LOWEST,  a.  [superl.  of  Low.]  Most  low;  deep- 
est ;  most  depressed  or  degraded,  &c. 

L<  >\V'  I  NG,  ppr.  or  a.     Bellowing,  as  an  ox. 

LOWING,  n.    The  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 

LOWLAND,  n.  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to 
the  neighboring  country  ;  a  low  or  level  country. 
Thus  the  Belgic  states  are  called  Lowlands.  The 
word  is  sometimes  opposed  to  a  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  as,  the  T.oiolands  of  Scotland.  Sometimes  it 
denotes  a  marsh.  Dryden. 

LOW'LI-HOOD,  ».     A  humble  state.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

LoW'LI-LY,  adv.  Humbly  ;  without  pride  ;  meanly  ; 
without  dignity. 

LOWLI-NESS,  it.  [from  lowly.]  Freedom  from 
pride  ;  humility  ;  humbleness  of  mind.         Milton. 

Walk  — with  all  lowliness  and  meekness.  —  Eph.  iv.     Phil.  ii. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  dignity  ;  abject  slate.     [Ii 

this  sense  little  used.]  Spenser.     Dryden. 

LOWLY,  a.     [low  and  like.]     Having  a  low  esteem  of 

one's  own  worth  ;  humble  ;  meek;  free  from  prid 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you ,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  a 

towny  in  heart.  —  Matt.  xi. 
He  Korneth  die  scornera  ;  but  he  givcth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 


LOZ 

2.  Mean  ;  low ;  wanting  dignity  or  rank. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim.  Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty  or  sublime  ;  humble. 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  high  ;  not  elevated  in  place.  Dryden. 
LOWLY,  adv.    Humbly ;  meekly ;  modestly. 

Be  lowly  wise.  Milton. 

2.  Meanly ;  in  a  low  condition  ;  without  grandeur 
or  dignity. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught.  Shale. 

LOW-MINDED,  a.      Having  or  indicating  a    low 

mind  or  debased  feelings  ;  mean  ;  base. 
LOW-MUT-TER-£D,  a.   Muttered  with  a  low  voice. 

Elton. 
LOWN,  7i.    TSeeLooK.]     A  low  fellow ;  a  scoundrel. 

Shak. 
LOWNESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  low  or  depressed  ; 
the  state  of  being  less  elevated  than  something  else  ; 
as,  the  lowness  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  water  after 
the  ebb-tide. 

2.  Meanness  of  condition.  Men  are  not  to  be 
despised  or  oppressed  on  account  of  the  lowness  of 
their  birth  or  condition. 

3.  Meanness  of  mind  or  character  ;  want  of  dig- 
nity. Haughtiness  usually  springs  from  lowness  of 
mind;  real  dignity  is  disiinguished  by  modesty. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment ;  the 
contrary  to  Loftiness.  Dryden. 

5.  Submissiveness ;  as,  the  lowness  of  obedience. 

6.  Depression  of  mind  ;  want  of  courage  or  forti- 
tude ;  dejection  ;  as,  lowness  of  spirits. 

7.  Depression  in  fortune ;  a  state  of  poverty  ;  as, 
the  lowness  of  circumstances. 

8.  Depression  in  strength  or  intensity  ;  as,  the  low- 
ness of  heat  or  temperature  ;  lowness  of  zeal. 

9.  Depression  in  price  or  worth  ;  as,  the  lowneas  of 
price  or  value ;  the  lowness  of  the  funds,  or  of  the 
markets. 

10.  Graveness  of  sound  ;  as,  the  lowness  of  notes. 

11.  Softness  of  sound ;  as,  the  lowness  of  the 
voice. 

LOW-PRlC-£D,  (15'prlst,)  a.     Bearing  a  low  price. 

LOW-PRESS'lIRE,  a.     See  Steam-Engine. 

LOW-ROOF-.ED,  (-rooft,)  a.     Having  a  low  roof. 
Milton. 

LOW-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Not  having  animation  and 
courage;  dejected;  depressed;  not  lively  or  spright- 
ly. Losses  of  property  often  render  men  low-spirited. 
Excessive  severity  breaks  the  mind,  and  renders 
the  child  or  pupil  low-spirited. 

LOW-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  Dejection  of  mind  or 
courage  ;  a  state  of  low  spirits.  Ckeyne. 

LOW-SUN-DAY,  7t.  A  popular  name  for  the  Sunday 
next  after  Easter.  Brande. 

LOW-THOUGHT'ED,  (-thawt'ed,)  a.  Having  the 
thoughts  employed  on  low  subjects ;  not  having 
sublime  and  elevated  thoughts  or  contemplations ; 
mean  of  sentiment;  as,  low-thoughted  care. 

Milton.     Pope. 

LOW-WA'TER,  n.  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or 
receding  tide. 

LOW- WINES,  71.  pi.  [low  and  wine.]  A  weak  liquor 
produced  by  the  first  distillation  of  molasses,  or  fer- 
mented liquors  ;  the  first  run  of  the  still. 

Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

LOX-O-DROM'IC,  <z.  [Gr.  Aofoc,  oblique,  and  6pouoS, 
a  course.] 

Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhumb;  as, 
loxodromic  tables. 

Loiodromic  curve  ;  a  line  which  always  makes  an 
equal  angle  with  every  meridian  ;  the  rhumb  line, 

LOX-O-DROM'ICS,  7i.  The  art  of  oblique  sailing  by 
the  rhumb,  a  line  which  always  makes  an  equal  an- 
gle with  every  meridian  ;  that  is,  when  a  ship  sails 
neither  directly  under  the  equator  nor  under  the 
same  meridian,  but  obliquely.         Harris.     Bailey. 

LOY'AL,  a.  [Fr.  loyal;  It.  hole;  So.  leal;  from  L. 
lex,  law.] 

Faithful  to  a  prince  or  superior ;  true  to  plighted 
faith,  duty,  or  love;  not  treacherous;  used  of  sub- 
jects to  their  prince,  and  of  husband,  wife,  and  lov- 
ers ;  as,  a  loyal  subject ;  a  loyal  wife. 

There  Lnofhunia  with  Kv:ulue  moves, 

Unhappy  both  I  but  loyal  in  their  loves.  Dryden. 

LOY'AL-IST,  7i.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sov- 
ereign ;  particularly,  one  who  maintains  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  prince,  and  defends  his  cause  in  limes  of 
revolt  or  revolution. 

LOY'AL-LY,  adv.  With  fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sov- 
ereign, or  to  a  husband  or  lover. 

LOY'AL-TY,  Ti.t  Fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sovereign,  oi 
to  a  husband  or  lover. 

He  had  such  loyally  to  the  king  as  the  law  requires.    Clarendon 

LOZ'ENGE,  7i.     [Fr.  losange  ;  Gr.  Aofnj,  oblique,  and 

1.  a'  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  having  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse  angles ;   a  rhomb. 

2.  In  heraldry,  [it  is  used  exactly  as  in  the  first 
sense.  — E.  H.  B.J 

3.  Among  jewelers,  lozenges  aie  common  to 


Hants  and  rose  diamonds.  In  brilliants,  they  are 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  skill  and  the  star  fa- 
cets on  the  bezil ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  meeting  of 
the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 

En  eye. 
4.  In    confectionery,  a   small    cake   of  sugar,  &c, 
often  medicated,  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge 
or  rhomb,  but  now  usually  round. 

LOZ'ENG-ED,  j  a.      Having   the   form  of  a 

LOZ'ENGE-SHAP-£D,  j  lozenge  or  rhomb.  [See 
Lozenge,  No.  1.1 

LOZ'ENG-Y,  a.  *  In  heraldry,  [more  usually  written 
loicngec,  divided  lozenge-wise.  —  E.  H.  Barker.'' 

LP;  a  contraction  of  Lobuship. 

LU.     See  Loo. 

LUB'BARD.     [JVot  used.]     See  Lubber. 

LUB'BER,  71.  [W.  llabi,  a  tall,  lank  fellow,  a  clumsy 
man,  a  stripling,  a  lubber,  a  looby;  Hub,  a  flag  or  thin 
strip,  a  stripe  or  stroke  ;  llabiaw,  to  slap  ;  Hob,  an  un- 
wieldy lump,  a  dull  fellow.  From  the  significations 
of  llubi,  it  iippears  that  the  primary  sense  is  tall  and 
lank,  like  a  stripling  who  gains  his  hight  before  he 
does  his  full  strength,  and  hence  is  clumsy.  But 
looby  seems  rather  to  be  from  Hob.] 
A   heavy,    clumsy    fellow ;    a  sturdy   drone ;    a 

And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny.  Tusser. 

LUB'BER-LY,  a.     Properly,  tall  and  lank,  without  ac- 
tivity ;  hence,  bulky  and  heavy;  clumsy;  lazy;  as, 
a  lubhrrhl  fellow  or  boy. 
LUB'BER-LY,  adv.     Clumsily;   awkwardly. 

Dryden. 
LO'BRie,  a.     [L.  lubricus,  slippery.] 

1.  Having  a  smooth  surface  ;  slippery  ;  as,  a  lubnc 
throat.  Crashaw. 

2.  Wavering;    unsteady;    as,  the  lubric  waves  of 
.    state.  Wotton. 

3.  Lascivious  ;  wanton  ;  lewd. 

This  lubric  and  adulterate  age.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  now  little  used.] 
LO'BRI-GANT,  n.     [See  Lubricate.]    That  which 

lubricates. 
LCBRI-CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  lubrico,  from  lubricus,  slip- 
pery ;  allied  to  labor,  to  slip  or  slide.] 

To  make  smooth  or  slippery.     Mucilaginous  and 
saponaceous  medicines  lubricate  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.    Lubricitate  is  not  used. 
Lu'BRI-Ca-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  smooth  and  slip- 

LCBRI-Ca-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Rendering  smooth  and 

slippery. 
LU-BRI-€a'TION,  71.    The  act  of  rendering  smooth 

and  slippery. 
LO'BRI-€a-TOR,  71.     That  which  lubricates. 
LU-BRICI-TY,  ii.     [Fr.  lubriciti.] 

1.  Smoothness  of  surface;  slipperiness. 

2.  Smoothness  ;  aptness  to  glide  over  any  thing,  or 
to  facilitate  the  motion  of  bodies  in  contact  by  dimin- 
ishing friction.  Ray. 

3.  Slipperiness  ;  instability ;  as,  the  lubricity  of 
fortune.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Lasciviousness  ;  propensity  to  lewdness  ;  lewd- 
ness ;  lechery  ;  incontinency.  Dryden. 

LO'BRI-€OUS,  a.     [L.  lubricus.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery.  Woodward. 

2.  Wavering;  unstable;  as,  lubricous  opinions. 

Glanville. 
LU-BRI-F\e'TION,  77.     [Infra.]     The  act  of  lubri- 
cating or  -inking  smooth.  Bacon. 
LU-BRI-FI-fiA'TION,  71.      [L.  lubricus  and  facio,  to 
make.] 
The  act  <»    operation  of  making  smooth  and  slip- 

LU-€A'MA,  71.  A  Chilian  fruit,  in  size  and  flavor  re- 
sembling a  peach.  Gardner. 

LUCE,  n.     A  pike  full  grown.  Johnson.     Shak. 

Lu'CENT,  a.  [I-  lucens,  from  luceo,  to  shine.  See 
Light.] 

Shining;  brigh*  resplendent;  as,  the  sun's  lucent 
orb.  Milton. 

LC'CERN,  71.  [Q11.  W.  llysau,  plants;  llysieuyn,  a 
plant ;  Corn,  lyiuan  or  from  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land.] 

A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  culti- 
vated for  fodder. 

LU-CER'NAL-MI'€RO-f<30PE,  71.  {L.  lucerna,  a 
lamp,  and  microscope.] 

A  compound  microscope,  in  which  the  object  is 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp.  Olmsted. 

Lu'CID,  a.f  [L.  lucidus,  from  luceo,  to  shine.  See 
Light.] 

1.  Shining  ;  bright ;  respondent  ;  as,  the  lucid 
orbs  of  heaven. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid  ;  as,  a  lucid  stream. 

Jl/i/(07i. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  not  dark- 
ened or  confused  by  delirium  or  madness;  marked 
by  the  regular  operations  of  reasoi ;  as,  the  lucid  in- 
tervals of  a  deranged  man. 

4.  Clear;  distinct;  presenting  a  clear  view  ;  easily 
understood  ;  as,  a  lucid  order  or  arrangement. 

LU-CID'I-TY,  71.     Brightness.     [Not  vsed.] 
Ltj'CID-LY,  adv.     Clearly  ;  distinctly. 
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LUK 


2.  Satan. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.  Shak. 

LO'CI-FER,  )  n.    A  match  made  of  a  very 

LO'CI-FER-MATCHj  combustible  substance,  and 
ignited  by  friction.  They  were  originally  tipped  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, but  now  usually  with  phosphorus  and  niter. 

MJ-CI-Fe'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Lucifer,  or  to  the 

Luciferians. 
LU-CI-Fe'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.  The  followers  of  Lucifer, 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  orthodox  churches  because  they 
would  not  go  all  lengths  with  him  in  opposing  the 
Arians.  Murdoch. 

LU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lucifer,  supra.] 

Giving  light .  ;  ad'onling  light  or  means   of  discov- 
ery. Boyle. 
LU-CIF'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  discover.  Brown. 
LU-CIF'IC,  a.     [L.  lux,  light,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

Producing  light.  Grew. 

LO'CI-FORM,  a.     [L.  lux,  light,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  light ;  resembling  light. 
The  water  prepares  us,  and  purifies  our  luciform  spirit  to  re- 
ceive the  divinity.  Paus.  Trans. 

LU-CIM'E-TER,  n.  A  photometer,  or  instrument  for 
measuring  t In-  iinuisiiv  of  light. 

LUCK,  n.  [D.  Ink,  geluk  ;  G.  glvck  ;  Sw.  lycka ;  Dan. 
lykkc;  Sans,  lakki.  The  sense  is,  that  which  conies, 
falls,  happens.    W.  Liu;,  a  dart  or  throw  ;  llufiaw,  to 

throw       Qu.   Gr.  Xayxavuy ;  Ar.  l£J  laka.     Class 
Lg,  No.  21.] 

That  which  happens  to  a  person  ;  an  event,  good 
or  ill,  affecting  a  man's  interest  or  happiness,  and 
which  is  deemed  casual ;  fortune.  Luck  respects 
persons  and  their  proceedings.  We  never  say,  in  a 
literal  sense,  that  a  plant  has  the  luck  to  grow  in  a 
particular  place  ;  or  a  fossil  has  the  luck  to  be  of  a 
particular  form.  We  say,  a  person  has  the  good 
luck  to  escape  from  danger;  or  the  \l\  luck  to  be  in- 
snared  or  to  suff>r  loss.  He  has  good  luck,  or  bad  luck 
g.  Luck,  or  what  we 
fortune,  is  an  event  which 
takes  place  without  being  intended  or  foreseen  ;  or 
from  some  cause  not  under  human  control  ;  that 
which  can  not  be  previously  known  or  determined 
with  certainty  by  human  skill  or  power. 

Consider  the  gii(  "(luck  is  l.rlmv  the  care  of  a  wise  man. 

Rambler. 
LUCK'-PEN-NY,  ti.     In  Scotland,  a  small  sum  given 
back  to  the  payer,  by  one  who  receives  money  under 
a  contract  or  bargain.  Jamieson. 

LUCK'I-LY,  ado.      [from    lucky.].     Fortunately;    by 
good   fortune  ;   with  a  favorable  issue ;  in  a  good 
sense.     Luckily,  we  escaped  injury. 
LUCK'I-NESSJ  n.    The  state  of  being  fortunate  ;  as, 
the  luckiness  of  a  man  or  of  an  event. 

2.  Good  fortune  ;  a  favorable  issue  or  event.    [In 
this  sense,  Luck  is  generally  used.] 
LUCK'LESS,  n.     Unfortunate  ;  meeting  with  ill  suc- 
cess ;  as,  a  luckless  gamester  ;  a  luckless  maid. 
2.  Unfortunate  ;  producing  ill  or  no  good. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour.  Dryden. 

LUCK'LESS-LY,    adv.      Unfortunately;    unsuccess- 
fully. 
LUCK'Y,  a.    Fortunate;  meeting  with  good  success ; 
as,  a  lucky  adventurer. 

2.  Fortunate  ;  producing  good  by  chance  ;  favora- 
ble. ;  as,  a  lucky  adventure  ;  a  lucky  time  ;    a  lucky 
cast. 
LfJ'CRA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  lucratif;  L.  lucrativus,  from 
lucror,  to  gain  profit.] 

Gainful ;  profitable  ;  making  increase  of  money  or 
goods  ;    as,  a  lucrative  trade  ;   lucrative  business  or 

Lfj'CRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.    Profitably. 
Lu'CRE,  (lu'ker,)  n.     [L.  lucrum  ,-  Fr.  lucre.] 

Gain  in  money  or  goods  ;  profit ;  usually  in  an  ill 
sense,  or  with  the  sense  of  something  base  or  un- 
worthy. 

The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.  P(>Pe' 

A  bishop  must  be  blameless  -  not  given  to  filthy  lucre.  —  'lit.  i. 

Lu'eRE,  (lu'ker,)  v.  i.    To  desire  pecuniary  advan- 
tage.    [Not  used.]  Anderson. 
LU-eRIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lucrum,  gain,  and  fero,  to 
producel 
Gainful ;  profitable.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 
LU-CRIF'IG,   a.       [L.    lucrum,    gain,  and  facio,   to 
make.] 

Producing  profil ;  gainful.     [Not  used.] 
LUC-Ta'TION,  n.    [L.  luctatio,  from  luctor,  to  wrestle 
or  strive.] 

Struggle  ;  contest ;  effort  to  overcome  in  contest. 
[Little  used.] 


Lue'TU-AL.'ffi.     [L.  luctus,  grief.] 
grief.     [Not  used.] 


Producir, 


Buck. 


LO'CU-BRATE,  v.  i.    [L.  lucubro,  to  study  by  candle- 
light, from  lucubrum,  from  lux,  light.] 
To  study  by  candle-light  or  a  lamp ;  to  study  by 


night. 

LU-CU-BR  A'TION,  B.    Study  by  a  lamp  or  by  candle- 
light ;  nocturnal  study. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  by  night ;  that  which 
is  produced  by  meditation  in  retirement.        Taller. 

LO'€U-BRA-TO-RY,  a.  Composed  by  candle-light  or 
by  night.  Pope. 

LU'CU-LENT,  a.  [L.  luculentus,  from  luceo,  to  shine.] 

1.  Lucid;  clear;  transparent;  as,  luculent  rivers. 

2.  Clear;  evident;  luminous.  [ Tlwmson. 
The  most  luculent  testimonies  that  the  Christian  religion  hath. 

LU-CUL'LITE,  7i.     [from  Lucullus,  a  Roman  consul.] 
A  variety  of  black  limestone,  often  polished  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Brande. 

LU-DIB'RI-OUS,   a.      [L.   ludibriosus,  from   ludo,   to 
sport.] 

Sportive  ;  wanton.  J.  Barlow. 

LU'DI-eROUS,  a.f  [L.  ludiccr,  from  ludo,  to  sport.] 

Sportive  ;   burlesque  ;   adapted   to  raise   laughter, 

without  scorn  or  contempt.     Ludicrous  differs  from 

ridiculous  ;  the  latter  implying  contempt  or  derision. 


LU'DI-CROUS-LY,  adv.  Sportively  ;  in  burlesque  ; 
in  a  manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt. 

LO'DI-CROUS-NESS,  ti.  Sportiveness  ;  the  quality 
of  exciting  laughter  without  contempt;  merry  cast. 

LU-DI-FI-Ca'TION,  ti.     [L.  ludficor.] 
The  act  of  deriding. 

LU-DIF'I-€A-TO-RY,  a.  Making  sport ;  tending  to 
excite  derision.  Barrow. 

Lfj'F.S,  71.     [L.]     Poison  ;  pestilence  ;  plague. 

LUFF,  71.  [Goth,  lofa ;  Scot,  loof;  Ir.  lav,  lamh  ;  W. 
law.] 

The  palm  of  the  hand.     [Local]  Smart. 

LUFF,  ti.     [Fr.  lof;  G.  loof;  D.  lot/;  Arm.  loff.] 

Weathergage,  or  part  toward  the  wind  ;  or  the 
sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

LUFF,  v.  i.     [D.  loeven  ;  Arm.  loffi.] 

To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind  ;  to 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  Hence,  in  the  imperative,  luff 
is  an  order  to  put  the  tiller  on  the  lee  side,  in  order 
to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  wind.  Luff  round,  or 
luff  a-lec,  is  the  extreme  of  this  movement,  intended 
to  throw  the  ship's  head  into  the  wind.  A  ship  is 
said  to  spring  her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm 
by  sailing  nearer  the  wind.  Encyc. 

LUFF'-TACK-LE,  (-tak-1,)  n.  A  large  tackle  not  des- 
tined for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship,  but  mova- 
ble at  pleasure.  Mar.  Diet. 

LUG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  lycean,  aluccan,  gcluggian,  to  pull,  to 
pluck.  Ir.  luighim.     See  Pluck.] 

1.  To  haul ;  to  drag  ;  to  pull  with  force,  as  some- 
thing heavy  and  moved  with  difficulty. 


Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Though  hedges. 
2.  To  carry  or  convey  with  labor. 


Dryden 


They  must  divide  the  image  among  them,  and  so  lug  off  every 

one  his  share.  Collier. 

To  lug  out  i  to  draw  a  sword  in  burlesque. 

Dryden. 
LUG,  v.  i.    To  drag ;  to  move  heavily.     [Qu.] 

Dryden. 
LUG,  7i.     A  small  fish.  Carew. 

2.  In  Scotland,  an  ear.     [Ois.]  Johnson. 

3.  A  pole  or  perch,  a  land  measure.    [Obs.] 


4.  Something    heavy    to    be    drawn    or    carried. 
[Vulgar.] 
LUG'GAGE,  Ti.f  [from  lug.]    Any  thing  cumbersome 
and  heavy  to  be  carried  ;  a  traveler's  trunks,  bag- 
gage, &c. 

1  am  gathering  up  my  luggage  and  preparing  for  my  Journey. 
2.  Something  of  more  weight  than  value. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  dote  on  such  luggage  ?  Shak. 

LUG'GER,  ti.  *  [D.  loger.] 

A  small  vessel  carrying  three  masts,  with  a  run- 
ning bowsprit  and  long  or  lug  sails. 

Totteu.     Mar.  Diet. 
LUGGS,  7i.    An  insect  like  an  earth-worm,  but  having 

legs. 
LUG'-SaIL,ti.    A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that 
hangs  obliquely  to  the    mast  at    one   third    of  its 
length.  Mar.  Diet. 

LU-GU'HRI-OUS,   a.      [L.   lugubris,   from   lugeo,  to 
weep.] 

Mournful  ;    indicating  sorrow ;    as,   a  lugubrious 
look.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LU-GO'BRI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Mournfully. 
LUKE  or  LEPK  R,  a.     Not  fullv  hot.     [  Obs.] 
LuKIO'NESS  or  LEOKX'XKSS,  „.   Mod,  rate  warmth. 

[Obs.] 
LUKE' WARM,   a.       [Sax.  vlaco,    tepid,    moderately 
warm  ;    vlacian,   to  warm  :    D.    laauw,   laauwen ;   G. 
lau:  Dan    lunkrn,  lukewarm  ;  lunkcr,  to  make  tepid  ; 
allied  to  flag,  lag,  or  to  lay,  allay,  or  to  slack.] 


LUM 

1.  Moderately  warm;  tepid;  as,  lukewarm  water; 
lukewarm  heat.  Wiseman.     Newton. 

2.  Not  ardent ;  not  zealous  ;  cool ;  indifferent ;  as, 
lukewarm  obedience  ;  lukewarm  patriots.     Rev.  iii. 

Drvden.     Addison. 
LfjKE'WARM-LY,  adv.    With  moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  indifference;  coolly. 
LCKE'WARM-NESS,  n.    A  mild  or  moderate  heat. 
2.  Indifference  ;  want  of  zeal  or  ardor;  coldness. 
The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukeiearmness,  or  coldness  in  religion. 

Sprat. 
LULL,  v.  t     [Dan.  luller ;  G.  and  D.  luUen  ;  L.  lotto. 
Qu.  Russ.  leleyu,  to  dandle  or  fondle.     The  sense  is, 
to  throw  down,  to  still,  to  appease.    Seamen  say,  the 
wind  lulls,  when  it  subsides.] 

To  quiet ;  to  compose  ;  to  cause  to  rest.  The  na- 
tion may  be  lulled  into  security. 

To  lull  him  soft  asleep.  Spenser. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

LULL,  v.  i.  To  subside  ;  to  cease ;  to  become  calm  ; 
as,  the  wind  lulls. 

LULL,  ti.     Power  or  quality  of  soothing.         Young. 
2.  A   season  of  temporary  quiet    after    storm  or 
confusion. 

LULL'A-B¥,  n.    [lull  and  by,  Russ.  bayu.    See  Br.] 
A  song  to  quiet  babes  ;  that  which  quiets. 

Shak.     Locke. 

LULL'£D,  pp.  Quieted ;  appeased  ;  composed  to 
rest. 

LULL'ER,  n.     One  that  lulls  ;  one  that  fondles. 

LULL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Stilling  ;  composing  to  rest. 

LUM,  ti.     [Qu.  Sax.  leoma.] 

The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  Todd. 

Lu'MA-CHEL,         )  ti.     A  grayish-brown  limestone, 

LU-MA-CHEL'LA,  j  containing  fossil  shells,  which 
reflect  from  within  the  stone  a  beautiful  play  of  col- 
ors. It  is  also  called  fire-marble,  from  the  'fiery  re- 
flections. Dana. 

LUM-BAG'I-NOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  lumbago. 

LUM-Ba'GO,  ti.     [L.  lumbus,  loins.]  [Cheyne. 

1.  A  pain  in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back. 

Quincy. 

2.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the 
loins.  Hooper. 

LUM'BAL,  a.     The  same  as  Lumbah,  which  see. 

LUM'BAR,  a.     [L.  lumbus,  loins.] 

Pertaining  to  or  near  the  loins.     The  lumbar  re- 
gion is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  between 
the  false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch  bone. 
Parr. 

LUM'BER,  7i.  [Allied  to  Sax.  leoma,  utensils,  or  to 
lump,  clump,  a  mass,  or  Dan.  lumpe,  a  rag  ;  lumperie, 
trifles  ;  Sw.  lumpor,  rags,  old  cloths  ;  D.  lomp  ;  G. 
lumpen ;  Fr.  lambeau.  In  French,  lambourde  is  a 
joist.] 

1.  Any  thing  useless  and  cumbersome,  or  things 
bulky  and  thrown  aside  as  of  no  use. 

The  very  bed  was  violated  — 

And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber.  Otway. 

2.  In  America,  timber  sawed  or  split  for  use  ;  as 
beams,  joists,  boards,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Harm  ;  mischief.     [Local.]  Pecrge. 
LUM'BER,  v.  t.    To  heap  together  in  disorder.  Rymer. 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber ;  as,  to  lumber  a  room. 
LUM'BER,  v.  i.    To  move  heavily,  as  if  burdened 

with  his  own  bulk.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cut  lumber  in  the  forest,  and  prepare  it  for 

market.  America. 

LUM'BER-.ED,  pp.     Heaped  together  in  disorder. 
LUM'BER-ER,  n.    One  employed  in  getting  lumber 

from  the  forest.  America. 

LUM'BER-ING,  ppr.    Filling  with  lumber ;  putting  in 

disorder. 
LUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  heavily. 
LUM'BER-ING,  n.    The  act  or  employment  of  getting 

lumber  in  the  forest,  and  preparing  it  for  market. 
America. 
LUM'BER-ROOM,  n.     A  place  for  the  reception  of 

lumber  or  useless  things. 
LUM'BRIC,  7t.     [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm.] 

A  worm.  Med.  Rcpos. 

LUM'BRI€-AL,  a.     [lumbricus,  a  worm.] 

Resembling  a  worm  ;  as,  the  lumbrical  muscles. 
LUM'BRI€-AL,  n.     A  muscle  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 

so  named  from  its  resembling  a  worm.      Of  these 

muscles,  there  are  four  of  the  fingers  and  as  many  of 

the  toes. 
LUM-BRIC'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm,  and 

Resembling  a  worm  in  shape. 
LO'MIN-A-RY,  ti.     [L.  luminare,  from  lumen,  light. 
Lumen  is  the  Saxon  leoma,  a  ray,  or  from  luceo,  by 
contraction,  for  lucmcu,  lugmen.] 

1.  Any  body  that  gives  light,  but  chiefly  one  of 
the  celestial  orbs.  The  sun  is  the  principal  luminary 
in  our  system.     The  stars  are  inferior  luminaries. 

2.  One  that  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightens 
mankind  ;  as,  Bacon  and  Newton  were  distinguished 

LO'mTnaTE,  v.  t     [L.  lumino  ] 
To  illuminate.     [Obs.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N5TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.. 


*&«  Pictorial  llluslrnlions. 


t  See  Tulle  of  Fyiivvyins. 


LUN 


[Not  used.] 
[See  Illumine.] 
LU-MIN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  lumen,  light,  and/ero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  light ;  yielding  light.  Ure. 

LO'MtN-OUS,  a.t  [L.  luminosus  ;  Fr.  lumineux.] 

1.  Shining ;  emitting  light.  The  sun  is  a  most  lu- 
minous body. 

2.  Light-  illuminated.  The  moon  is  rendered  lu- 
minous by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

3.  Bright  ;  shining  ;  as,  a  luminous  color. 

4.  Clear  ;  as,  a  luminous  essay  or  argument. 
LO'MINOUS-LY,  adv.    With  brightness  or  clearness. 
LO'MIN-OUS-NESS,  |  n.     The  quality  of  being  bright 
LU-MIN-OS'I-TY,      j      or  shining;   brightness;  as, 

the  luminousness  of  the  sea.  Encyc. 

2.  Clearness  ;  perspicuity  ;  as,  the  luminousness  of 
ideas,  arguments,  or  method.  C/ieyne. 

LUM'MOX,  71.     A  fat,  unwieldy,  stupid  person;  as  if 
made  of  loam.     [Provincial.]     Forby,  East  Jinglia. 
[Somrtimr*  heard  in  America.] 
LUMP,  n,     [G.  Dan.  and   Sw.  /dump ;  D.  klomp ;  W. 
clamp  and  clap.    If  m  is  not  radical,  this  belongs  to 
Class  Lb.     Lump  is  clump,  without  the  prefix.] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter,  of  no  definite  shape  ; 
as,  a  lump  of  earth ;  a  lump  of  butter ;  a  lump  of 
sugar. 

2.  A  mass  of  things  blended  or  thrown  together 
without  order  or  distinction  ;  as,  copper,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  promiscuously  in  one  lump. 

3.  A  cluster ;  as,  a  lump  of  rigs.     2  Kings  XX. 
In  the  lump  ;  the  whole  together ;  in  gross. 

They  may  buy  iny  papers  in  the  lump.  Addison. 

LUMP,  v.  t.  To  throw  into  a  mass  ;  to  unite  in  a  body 
or  sum  without  distinction  of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  he  lumped.  Aylijfe. 

2.  To  take  in  the  gross. 
LUMP'ED,  (lunipt,)  pp.    Thrown  into  a  mass  or  sum. 
LUMP'EN,  ii.     A  long  fish,  of  a  greenish  color,  and 

marked  with  lines. 
LUMP'-FISH,  7i..  A  sea  fish,  of  the  genus  Cyclopte- 
rus,  (Lump us  of  Cuvier,)  also  called  Lump-sucker. 
Its  head  and  body  are  deep,  thick,  and  short ;  the 
pectoral  fins  unite  under  the  throat,  and  with  the 
ventral  fins  form  a  single  disk.  It  is  soft,  without 
scales,  but  covered  with  firm,  horny  spines. 

Storer,  Mass.  Rep.     Partington. 
LUMP'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  into  a  mass  or  sum. 

2.  a.     Bulky  ;  heavy.     [A  low  word.]     Arbuthnot. 

3.  a.     In  a  mass  or  lump  ;  as,  a  lumping  bargain. 
LUMP'ISH,  a.     Like  a  lump  ;  heavy  ;  gross  ;  bulky. 

Ralegh.     Dryden. 
2.  Dull  ;  inactive.  Shak. 

LUMP'ISH-LY,  ado.    Heavily  ;  with  dullness  or  stu- 
pidity. 
LUMP'ISH-NESS,7i.    Heaviness  ;  dullness  ;  stupidity. 
LUMP'Y,  a.     Full  of  lumps,  or  small,  compact  masses. 
LO'NA,  n.     [L.]     The  moon.  [Mortimer. 

LV'NA  COR'NE-A.  [L.]  Chlorid  of  silver,  so  called 
from  its  horn-like  appearance.  Among  the  oldchemists, 
luna  was  the  name  of  silver.  Ure. 

LO'NA-CY,  ii.t  [from  L.  luna,  the  moon;  W.  llun, 
form,  figure,  image,  the  moon.] 

1.  A  species  of  insanity  or  madness,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  moon,  or  periodical  in 
the  month. 

2    As  a  general  term,  it   includes  all  varieties  of 
mental  alienation  which  are  not  fatuous.    Bouvier. 
L0Sy>     l-L.".] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  as,  lunar  observations. 

2.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  as, 
lunar  days. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed.  Dryden. 

4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moon      [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
LO'NAR  CAUS'TIC,  n.    Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nicholson. 
LU-NA'RI-AN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 
LO'NAR  C?'€LE,  n.   The  period  of  time  after  which 

the  new  moon  returns  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
LO'NAR  MONTH,  n.     The  time  in  which  the  moon 

completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth. 
Lo'NA-RY,  ii.    Moonwort,  or  honesty,  an  herb  of  the 

genus  Lunaria. 
LO'NAR    YEAR,  ti.      The  period   of   twelve  lunar 

months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  34 

seconds. 
LO'Na-TED,  a.    Formed  like  a  half  moon. 
Lu'NA-TIC,  o.      Affected  by  a  species  of  madness, 

formerly  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon. 
LO'NA-TIC,  n.      A  person  affected  by  insanity,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  influenced  or  produced  by  the 

moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit ;  a  madman.  Swift.. 
LU-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  lunatic] 

The  period  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the 

earth,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next. 
Brande. 
LUNCH,  n.     [W.  ttwnc,  a  gulp,  a  swallow,  the  gullet; 

Arm.  louncqa,  longeui,  to  swallow  greedily.] 

1.  A  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ; 

formerly  the  same  as  Luncheon. 


ships   regularly  have 


LUR 


The  passengers  in 
their  iitticA. 

2.  A  place  for  taking  a  luncheon ;  an  eating-house. 
LUNCH,  v.  i.     To  take  a  lunch.  Smart. 

LUNCH'EON,  (luncb'un,)  71.    A  portion  of  food  taken 
at  any  time  except  at  a  regular  meal. 

1  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Gay. 

LONE,  n.     [L.  luna,  the  moon.] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  [Little 
used.]  Watts. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
bounded  by  two  arcs  of  circles  intersecting  at  its  ex- 
tremities. Brande. 

3.  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  madness,  or  a  freak.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

4.  A  leash  ;  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 
LU-NETTE',  n.     [Fr.  lunette,  from  lune,  the  moon.] 

1.  In  fortification,  an  enveloped  counterguard,  or 
elevation  of  earth  made  beyond  the  second  ditch,  op- 
posite to  the  places  of  arms  ;  or  a  covered  place  be- 
fore the  courtine,  consisting  of  two  faces  that  form 
an  angle  inward.  It  is  commonly  raised  in  ditches 
full  of  water,  to  serve  instead  of  fausse  brays,  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  of  the  ditch. 

Encyc.     Trevoux. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  half  horseshoe,  which  wants 
the  sponge,  or  that  part  of  the  branch  which  runs 
towartl  the  quarters  of  the  foot.  Encyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  watch-crystal,  which  is  more  than 
ordinarily  flattened  in  the  center.  Olmsted. 

4.  A  piece  of  felt  to  cover  the  eye  of  a  vicious 
horse.  Encyc. 

5.  In  architecture,  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  into  a  concave  ceiling.  Brande. 

LO'NET,  n.  A  little  moon  or  satellite.  Bp.  Hall. 
LUNG,  n.  *  rSax.  lungen ;  D.  long  ;  G  and  Dan.  lunge ; 
Sw.lunga.] 
"1.  The  lungs  are  the  organs  of  respiration  in  man 
and  many  other  animals.  There  are  two  of  these 
organs,  each  of  which  occupies  its  cavity  in  the  tho- 
rax. They  alternately  inhale  and  expel  the  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  necessary  function  of  respiration 
is  carried  on. 

Each  lung  fills  completely  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Wistar. 
2.  Lungs;  an  old  cant  term  for  a  person  having  a 
strong  voice ;  also,  for  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
puffed  his  coals.  B.  Jonson.     Smart. 

LUNGE,  71.   [See  Allonge.]   A  sudden  push  or  thrust. 
LUNC.ED,  a.    Having  lungs,  or  the  nature  or  resem- 
blance of  lungs  ;  drawing  in  and  expelling  air. 

Dryden. 
LUNG'-GRoWN,  a.    Having  lungs  that  adhere  to  the 

pleura.  Harvey. 

LUN'GIS,  n.     [Fr.  longis,  from  long.] 
A  lingerer;  a  dull,  drowsy  fellow. 
LUNG'LESS,  a.    Without  lungs. 
LUNG'WORT,  7t.     An  herb  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria. 
LO'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  form.] 

Resembling  the  moon. 
LU-NI-So'LAR,  a.     [L.  luna,  moon,  and  Solaris,  sol, 

Compounded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Johnson. 

The  lunisolaryear,  at  the  end  of  which  the  eclipses 
return  again  in  the  same  order,  consists  of  532  "om- 
mon  years,  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  un 
by  that  of  the  moon.  Brande 

LO'NIS-TICE,  n.     [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  sto,  steu, 
or  sisto,  to  stand.] 

The  furthest  point  of  the   moon's  northing  and 
southing,  in  its  monthly  revolution.     [Obs.]      Encyc. 
LUNT,  ?i.     [D.  lont,  Dan.  lunte,  a  match.] 

The  match-cord  used  for  firing  cannon.      Johnson. 
LO'NU-LAR,  71.     [from  L.  luna,  the  moon.] 

In  botany,  like  the  new  moon ;  shaped  like  a  small 
crescent. 
LO'NU-LATE,  a.    [from  L.  luna,  the  moon.] 

In  botany,  resembling  a  small  crescent. 
LO'NU-LITE,  71.     A  small  fossil  coral.  Lyell. 

LO'PER-€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia,  or  feasts 
of  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Pan  ;  as  a  noun,  the  feast 
itself. 
LO'PINE,  (-pin,)  71.     [Fr.  lupin  ;  L.  lupinus.] 

A  kind  of  pulse.  The  genus  Lupinus  contains 
several  species,  mostly  annual  plants,  bearing  digitate 
leaves  and  papilionaceous  flowers.  The  seeds  of  the 
white  lupine  have  a  leguminous  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  disagreeable  bitterness,  and  are  said  to  be  an- 
thelmintic. Encyc. 
LO'PIN-IN,  \  71.  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from 
LO'PIN-ITE,  (      the  leaves  of  the  white  lupin. 

Brande      Cooley. 
LO'PU-LIN,  71.     [L.  lupulus,  hops.] 

The  bitter  principle  of  hops.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  fine  yellow  powder  of  hops,  which 
contains  that  principle.  Cooley. 

LUR-Ca'TION,  n.  [See  Lurch.]  Gluttony;  gor- 
mandizing. [Obs.] 
LURCH,  ii.  [VV.  Here,  a  frisk,  or  frisking  about,  a 
loitering  or  lurking  ;  llcrcian,  to  loiter  about,  to  lurk. 
This  is  the  same  word,  radically,  as  lurk.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  run,  start,  leap,  or  frisk  about,  as  a 


LUS 


man  or  beast  that  flies  from  one  tree  or  other  object 
to  another,  to  conceal  himself.  Hence  we  see  the 
peculiar  applicability  of  this  word  in  seamen's  lan- 
guage. 

In  seamen's  language,  a  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to  one 
side.  A  lee-lurch  is  a  sudden  roll  to  the  leeward,  as 
when  a  heavy  sea  strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather 
side.  Cijc. 

To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  leave  in  a  difficult  situation, 
or  in  embarrassment;  to  leave  in  a  forlorn  state  or 
without  help.  Denham. 

LURCH,  0  i.    To  roll  or  pass  suddenly  to  one  side, 
as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

2.  To  withdraw  to  one  side,  or  to  a  private  place  ; 
to  lie  in  ambush  or  in  secret ;  to  lie  close.  [For  this, 
Lurk  is  now  used.]  VEstranire. 

3.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

I  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Sljik. 

LURCH,  v.  t.    To  defeat ;  to  disappoint,  that  is,  to 
evade  ;  as,  to  lurch  the  expectation.     [Little  used.] 
South. 
2.  To  steal ;  to  filch ;  to  pilfer.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 
LURCH,  v.  t.     [L.  lurco,  a  glutton.] 

To  swallow  or  eat  greedily ;  to  devour.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon. 

l.VRCH'ED,  (lurcht,)  pp.     Rolled  suddenly   to  one 

side  ;  defeated  ;  evaded. 
LURCH'ER,  77.    One  that  lies  in  wait  or  lurks;  one 
that  watches  to  pilfer,  or  to  betray  or  entrap;  a 
poacher. 

Swift  from  the  play  the  scudding  lurchtr  fiiea.  Gay. 

2.  A  dog  that  lies  in  wait  for  game,  and  seizes 
them,  as  hares,  rabbits,  &c. ;  more  used  by  poachers 
than  sportsmen.  Buchanan. 

3.  [L.  lurco,  a  glutton.]  A  glutton  ;  a  gormand- 
izer. 

LURCH'ING,  ppr.    Rolling  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  1 

ship  at  sea  ;  defeating;  disappointing. 
LUR'DAN,  a.     Blockish.     [Not  used.]  Johnson. 

LUR'DAN,  11.     A  clown  ;  a  blockhead.     [Not  used.] 
LORE,  71.     [Fr.  leurre.] 

1.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk  ;  hence, 

2.  Any  enticement ;  that  which  invites  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure ;  as,  the  lures  of 
beauty  or  of  gain. 

LORE,  v.  i.    To  call  hawks. 

Standing  by  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill.  Bacon. 

LORE,  v.  t.    To  entice  ;  to  attract ;  to  invite  by  any 
thing  that  promises  pleasure  or  advantage. 


Gay. 

LOR'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Enticed  ;  attracted  ;  invited  by  the 

hope  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 
LO'RID,  a.     [L.  luridus ;  W.llur,  livid,  a  gloom.    Qu 

the  root  of  lower.] 

1.  Ghastly  pale  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal.  Thomson. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  dirty  brown  color, 
a  lull e  clouded.  Lindlcy. 

LuR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Enticing  ;  calling. 
LURK,  v.  i.     [W.  llercian,  to  frisk   or'Ioiter  about,  to 
lurk;  G.  lauern;    D.  locren;   Sw.  lura ;   Dan.  lurer. 


The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree.  Dryden. 

3.  To  retire  from  public  observation  ;  to  keep  out 


of  sight. 

The  defendant  lur, 


1  Berks.    Blackstane. 


by 


LURK'ER,  71.     One  that  lurks  or  keeps  out  of  sight. 

LURK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lying  concealed  ;  keeping  out 
of  sight. 

LURK'ING-PLACE,  71.  A  place  in  which  one  lies 
concealed  ;  a  secret  place ;  a  hiding-place  ;  a  den. 
1  Sam.  xxiii. 

LUR'RY,  71.  A  confused,  inarticulate  sound  or  utter- 
ance ;  as,  a  lurry  of  words.  Holloway. 

LUS'CIOUS,  (lusii'us,)  o.     [I  know  not  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  this  word.    The  Dutch   express   it 
toetlustig,  sweet-lusty.     O.U.  the  root  of  luxury.] 

1.  Sweet,  or  rich  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate  ;  sweet 
to  excess  ;  as,  luscious  food. 

2.  Very  sweet ;  delicious  ;  grateful  to  the  taste. 

And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  nadve  taste.  Dryden. 

3.  Pleasing ;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful 
purchase.  South. 

4.  Fullsome  ;  as,  luscious  flattery. 

5.  Smutty  ;  obscene.     [  Unusual.]  Steele. 
LUS'CIOUS-LV,  (lush'us-le,)  adv.     With  sweetness 

or  richness  that  cloys  or  nauseates. 
2.  Obscenely.  Steele. 

LUS'CIOUS-NESS,  (lush'us-ness,)  n.  Immoderate 
richness  or  sweetness  that  cloys  or  offends. 

Mortimer. 
LO'SERN,  71.     A  lynx.  Johnson 
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LUS 

LUSH,  a.    Full  of  juice  or  succulence.      Rich.  Diet. 
How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks ;  how  green  I     [  Obs.] 

Lu'SI-AD,  n.  The  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Portugal, 
written  by  Camoens,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government  in  India.  Brandt. 

LUSK,  a.     [Fr.  lasche.] 

Lazy ;  slothful.     [Not  in  use.] 

LUSK,  n.    A  lazy  fellow ;  a  lubber.     [Not  in  use.] 

LUSK,  v.  i.    To  be  idle  or  unemployed.     [  Obs.] 

Warner. 

LUSK'ISH,  a.     Inclined  to  be  lazy.  Marston, 

LUSK'ISH-LY,  adv.     Lazily. 

LUSK'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  indolence  ;  lazi- 
ness.    [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

LU-So'RI-OUS,  o.  [L.  lusorius,  from  ludo,  lusi,  to 
sport.] 

Used  in  play  ;  sportive.     [Little  used.]  Sanderson. 

LO'SO-RY,  a.     [L.  lusorius,  as  above.] 

Used  in  play  ;  playful ;  as,  lusory  methods  of  in- 
structing children.  Watts. 

LUST,  n.  [Sax.  lust ;  G.  D.  and  Sw.  lust ;  Dan.  lyst  ; 
Ir.  lasadh,  lust,  and  a  burning.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  extend,  reach,  expand,  to  stretch  forward.  It  is 
the  same  as  List.] 

1.  Longing  desire ;  eagerness  to  possess  or  enjoy ; 
as,  the  lust  of  gain. 

My  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them.  —  Ex.  xv. 

2.  Concupiscence;   carnal  appetite;  unlawful  de- 
sire of  carnal  pleasure.    Rom.  i.    2  Pet.  ii. 

3.  Evil  propensity ;   depraved  affections  and   de- 
sires.   James  i.     Ps.  lxxxi. 

4.  Vigor ;  active  power.     [Not  used,]         Bacon. 
LUST,  v.  i.     [Sax.  lustan ;   G.  liisten  ;  D.  lustcn)  Sw. 

lysta;  Dan.  hjster.] 

1.  To  desire  eagerly  ;  to  long  ;  with  after. 

Thou  mayesl  kill    and  eat  IV-sh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lustelh  after.  —  Deul.  xii. 

2.  To  have  carnal  desire  ;   to  desire  eagerly  the 
gratification  of  carnal  appetite. 

....:.„!.. 

3.  To  have  irregular  or  inordinate  desires. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lustelh  to  envy.  —James  iv. 
Lust  not  alter  evil  ihine-.,,    es  they  also  lusted.  —  1  Cor.  X. 

4.  To  list;  to  like.     [Obs.] 

LUST'EK,  n.     One  actuated  by  lust  or  strong  desire. 
LUS'TER,  )  n.      [Fr.  lustre  ;    L.  lustrum  ;    It.  lustro, 
LUS'TRE,  |      from   L.   lustro,   to    purify;    Dan.   lys, 

light;  lyser,  to  shine  ;  Pw.lysa;  !).  luister,  splendor; 

Ir.  lasatUi,  laisaim,  leosam,  to  give  light,  to  burn  ;  leos, 

light.] 

1.  Brightness;  splendor;   gloss;   as,  the  luster  of 
the  sun  or  stars  ;  the  luster  of  silk. 

The  sun's  mild  luster  warms  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

2.  The  splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame  ;  re- 
nown ;  distinction. 

His  ancestors  oeeeee-il  ah-eii  |"lHir  hninlr'd  years,  rather  without 
obscurity  lleui  u'ilh  .uiy  -real  shire  el  luster.  Walton. 

3.  A  candlestick  ornamented  with  drops  or  pen- 
dants of  cut  glass.  Pope.     Encyc. 

4.  The  space  of  five  years.     [L.  lustrum.] 

Bolingbroke. 
LuISleII;!-    D-titute  of  luster. 
LUST'FIJL,  a.    Having  lust,  or  eager  desire  of  carnal 

gratification  ;    libidinous ;    as,   an    intemperate   and 

lustful  man. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality  ;  inciting  to  lust  or  ex- 
citing carnal  desire.  Tillotson. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged.  Milton. 

3.  Vigorous  ;  robust ;  stout.     [Not  used.] 

Sackville. 

LUST'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  concupiscence  or  carnal 
desire." 

LUST'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  carnal  de- 
sires ;  libidinousness. 

LUST'I-HEAD,  )  n.     [lusty  arid  hood.]    Vigorofbody. 

LUST'IHOOD.i      [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LUST'I-LY,  adv.     With  vigor  of  body  ;  stoutly  ;  with 

1  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.  Shale. 

LUST'I-NESS,  n.  Vigor  of  body  ;  stoutness ;  strength  ; 
robustness  ;  sturdiness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness.     Dryden. 

LUST'ING,  ppr.  Having  eager  desire  ;  having  carnal 
appetite. 

LUST'ING,  n.  Eager  desire;  inordinate  desire;  de- 
sire of  carnal  gratification. 

LUST'LESS,  a.    Listless  ;  not  willing.     [Obs.] 

2.  Not  vigorous.     [Obs.]  dower. 
LUS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  lustralis,  from  lustro,  to  purify.] 

1.  Used  in  purification  ;  as,  lustral  water ;  lustra! 
waves. 

3.  Pertaining  to  purification  ;  as,  lustral  days. 
LUS'TRATE,  v.  I.     [L.  lustro,  to  cleanse.     See  Lus- 
ter.] 


LUX 

1.  To  make  clear  or  pure ;  to  purify.     [See  Illus- 

2.  To  view ;  to  survey. 
LUS'TliA-TED,  pp.     Made  clear;  purified. 
LUS'TRA-TING,  ppr.     Purifying  ;  rendering  clear. 
LUS-TRA'TION,  n.     The  act  or  operation  of  making 

clear  or  pure  ;  a  cleansing  or  purifying  by  water. 

And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden. 


2.  In  antiquity,  the  sacrifices  or  ceremonies  by 
which  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by 
crimes,  were  purified.  Encyc. 

LUS'TRI€-AL,  a..    Pertaining  to  purification. 

Middleton. 
LUS'TRING,  n.     A  species  of  glossy  silk  cloth.  [Cor- 

rllpthi  irr/ttru  tun]  jn-oiunuicnl  I  ,L' 1ESTRING.] 

LUS'TROUS,  a.     Bright;  shining;  luminous. 

Good  sparks  and  lustrous.  Shak. 

LUS'TROUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  brilliant  or  shining  man- 
ner. 

LUS'TRUM,  n.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  the  space 
of  five  years. 

LUST'-STaIN-£D,  a.     Defiled  by  lust.  Shak. 

LUST'WORT,  n.  [lust  and  wort.]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Drosera. 

LUST'Y,  a.     [from  lust ;  D.  lustig.] 

1.  Stout  ;  vigorous  ;  robust  ;  healthful  ;  able  of 
body.  This  is  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  com- 
prehending full  health  and  strength  ;  as,  a  lusty 
youth.    But  it  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of, 

2.  Bulky  ;  large  ;  of  great  size.  This  sense  does 
not  always  include  that  of  vigor. 

3.  Handsome;  pleasant;  saucy.     [Obs.] 

Qower.     Spenser.     Shak. 

4.  Copious  ;  plentiful ;  as,  a  lusty  draught.    Tatler. 

5.  Pregnant;  a  colloquial  use. 

LV'SUS  NJl-TU'RJE.  [L.l    Sport  or  freak  of  nature; 

a  deformed  or  unnatural  production. 
LU'TAN-IST,  n.    [from  lute.]    A  person  that  plays 

on  the  lute. 

A    i        '!  i     '■■,]    eee:i     *  .e.    ;•'  e''  e>  .1    ]    pe-  C    :e        ir. 

Asiat.  Res. 
LU-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  lutarius,  from  lutum,  mud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  mud  ;  living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  mud.  Grew. 
LU-Ta'TION,  n.    [See  Lute.]    The  act  or  method  of 

luting  vessels. 
LfjTE,  n.     [Fr.  luth  ;   It.  liuto  ;  Sp.  laud ;  D.  luit ;  G. 
laute :    Sw.  lata  ;   Dan.  hit :   Russ.  liotnia :   G.  laut, 
sound  ;  tauten,  to  sound,  allied  probably  to  loud  and 
L.  lautlo.] 

An  instrument  of  music  with  strings.  It  consists 
of  four  parts,  viz.,  the  table,  tiie  body  or  belly,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  sides,  the  neck,  which  has  nine  or 
ten  stops  or  divisions  marked  with  strings,  and  the 
head,  or  cross.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is 
a  passage  for  the  sound.  There  is  also  a  bridge  to 
which  the  strings  are  fastened.  The  strings  are 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the 
stops  are  pressed.  Encyc. 

LOTTING,  I  "•     tL-  lutum'  mud>  Clay-J 

Among  chemists,  a  composition  of  clay,  or  other 
tenecious  substance,  used  for  stopping  the  juncture 
of  vessels  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  or  en- 
trance of  air,  or  for  covering  them  when  exposed  to 
heat.    ■ 

LUTE,  v.  t.     To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  Bacon. 

LuTE'-CaSE,  n.     A  case  for  a  lute.  Shak. 

LCT'ED,  pp.     Closed  or  coated  with  lute. 

LtJ'TEN-IST,  n.     A  performer  on  the  lute.      Busby. 

LC'TE-OUS,  a.     [L.  luteus.] 

Of  a  brownish-yellow  or  clay  color. 

LOT'fsT   !■*■     One  who  plays  on  a  lute. 

Lu'TE-O-LIN,  n.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  discov- 
ered in  weld.  Ure. 

LCTE'STRING,  n.     The  string  of  a  lute.  Shak. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  lustring.]  A  plain,  stout  silk, 
much  used  for  ladies'  drosses.     Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

LO'THER-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  following  Luther, 
the  reformer;  as,  the  Lutheran  church. 

LO'THER-AN,  n.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Luther  ; 
one  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

LO'THER-AN-ISM,  rf.  The  doctrines  of  religion  as 
taught  bv  Luther. 

LO'THERN,  ti.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  window 
over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  building,  to  admit 
light  into  the  upper  slorv  ;  the  same  as  Dormab. 

LOT'ING,  ppr.     Closing  with  lute.  [Brande. 

LO'TU-LENT,  a.     [L.  lutulcntus,  from  lutum,  intid.] 
Muddv  ;  turbid  ;  thick. 

LUX'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  luxo ;  Fr.  luxer,  to  loosen  ;  prob- 
ably from  the  same  root  as  lax,  L.  laxo,  laxits.] 

To  displace  or  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a 
joint ;  to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate.  Lux,  in  a 
like  sense,  is,  I  believe,  not  now  used.  Encyc. 

LUX'a-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Put  out  of  joint ;  dislocated. 

LUX'A-TING,  ppr.  Removing  or  forcing  out  of  its 
place,  as  a  joint ;  dislocating. 

LUX-A'TION,  n.   The  act  of  moving  or  forcing  a  joint 
from  its  proper  place  or  articulation  ;  or  the  state  of 
being  thus  put  out  of  joint. 
2.  A  dislocation  ;  that  which  is  dislocated. 


LID 

LUXE,  (luks,)  71.    Luxury.     [JVotused.]     Shenstone. 
LUX-U'RI-ANCE,   )7i.  [L.  luxurians,  luxurio,to  grow 
LUX-Q'RI-AN-CY,  ,      rank,  or  to  wanton.] 

1.  Rank  growth ;  strong,  vigorous  growth  ;  exu- 
berance. 


Flow 


grow  up  in  the  garden  with  the  greatest  luxurianry  i 


2.  Excessive  or  superfluous  growth. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luzuriancy.     Wiseman. 

LUX-U'RI-ANT,  a.  Exuberant  in  growth ;  abundant ; 
as,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

2.  Exuberant  in  plenty  ;  superfluous  in  abundance. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine.  Pope. 

3.  A  luxuriant  flower  multiplies  the  covers  of  the 
fructification  so  as  to  destroy  the  essential  parts. 

Martyn. 
LUX-U'RI-ANT-LY,  adv.    With  exuberant  growth. 
LUX-IJ'RI-aTE,  v.  i.     To  grow  exuberantly,  or  to 
grow  to  superfluous  abundance. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously ;  as,  the  herds  luxu- 
riate in  the  pastures. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  expatiate  with  delight ;  as,  to 
Ittr/triu/r  in  description. 

LUX-U-RI-a'TION,  ti.  The  process  of  growing  exu- 
berantly, or  beyond  the  natural  growth.  Lee. 

LUX-U/RI-OU8,  a.  [Fr.  luxuricuz ;  L.  luxuriosus,  from 
luxo,  to  loosen  ;  luzor,  to  riot.] 

1.  Voluptuous;  indulging  freely  or  excessively  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  gratification  of  appe-. 
tite,  or  in  rich  and  expensive  dress  and  equipage  ;  as, 
a  luxurious  life  ;  luxurious  cities. 

2.  Administering  to  luxury  ;  contributing  to  free 
or  extravagant  indulgence  in  diet,  dress,  and  equi- 
page ;  as,  luxurious  wealth.  Milton. 

3.  Furnished  with  luxuries  ;  as,  a  luxurious  table. 

4.  Softening  by  pleasure,  or  free  indulgence  in  lux- 
ury ;  as,  luxurious  ease. 

5.  Lustful ;  libidinous ;  given  to  the  gratification 
of  lust ;  as,  a  luxurious  bed.  Shak. 

6.  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 

The  work  under  our  labor  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.     [Not  used.]  Milton. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  abundance  of  rich  diet, 
dress^  or  equipage  ;  deliciously  ;  voluptuously. 

Dryden. 

LUX-IT'RI-OUS-NESS,  ti.  State  of  abounding  with 
luxuries,  or  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  rich  abun- 
dance. 

LUX'U-RIST,  ti.     One  given  to  luxury.  Temple. 

LUX'lJ-RY,  71.     [L.  laxuria,  from  luxo,  to  loosen.] 

1.  A  free  or  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table,  as  in  rich  and  expensive  diet,  or 
delicious  food  and  liquors  ;  voluptuousness  in  the 
gratification  of  appetite  ;  or  the  free  indulgence  in 
costly  dress  and  equipage. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury.  Spectator. 

2.  That  which  gratifies  a  nice  and  fastidious  appe- 
tite ;  a  dainty  ;  any  delicious  food  or  drink.  The 
canvas-back  duck  is  a  luxury  for  an  epicure. 

3.  Any  thing  delightful  to  the  senses. 

He  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  on  it  earth, 
furnished  a  kind  of  luxury  lor  a  hermit.  Addison. 

4.  Lust ;  lewd  desire.     [Not  now  used.]        Shak. 

5.  Luxuriance  ;  exuberance  of  growth.  [JVot  now 
used.]  Bacon. 

LY,  a  termination  of  adjectives,  is  a  contraction  of 
Sax.  lie,  G.  lich,  D.  lyh,  Dan.  Itge,  Sw.  Wc,  Eng.  like; 
as  in  lovely,  manly,  that  is,  torc-likr,  man-like.  As  the 
termination  of  names,  hi  signifies  field,  or  plain,  Sax. 
leag,  Eng.  lay,  lea,  or  ley,  L.  locus.] 

LY'AM,  rt.     A  leash  for  holding  a  hound.     Drayton. 

LY-CAN'THRO-PY,  ti.  [Gr.  Xvnaiidponria;  Xvkoc,  a 
wolf,  and  aiSpoiu-oc,  man.] 

A  kind  of  erratic  melancholy,  in  which  the  patient 
imagined  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitated  his  actions. 
Brande. 

LY-CE'UM,  ti.     [Gr.  XvKitov.] 

1.  In  Greece,  a  place  near  the  River  Ilissus,  where 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruction 
by  lectures  or  disquisitions. 

3.  An  association  of  men  for  literary  improve- 
ment. 

LY-eO-PO-DI-A'CE-^E,  (-she-e,)  n.  pi.  A  family  of 
moss-like  plants,  but  which  differ  materially  from 
the  true  mosses.  They  are  sometimes  termed  Club- 
Mosses. 

LY-CO-PO-DI-A'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  o.  Belonging  to 
the  Lycopodiaces.  Lyell. 

LY-CO-Po'DI-UM,  ti.    A   fine,  yellow  powder,  the 
seed    of    the    club-moss,    Lycopodium    clavatum. 
When  thrown  into  a  flame,  it  burns  with  a  flash. 
Brande. 

LYD'I-AN,  a.  [from  Lydia.]  Pertaining  to  Lydia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  hence, 
soft  ;  effeminate  ;  noting  a  kind  of  soft,  slow  music, 
anciently  in  vogue.  Milton. 

LYD'I-AN  STONE,  ti.  A  flint  slate  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  try  gold  and  silver  ;  a  touchstone. 

Buchanan. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
fi82       ~  *  See  riclorl  d  llUiirilhns.  t  iSic  T  i',le  of  Jhnom  rnii  ~~~. 
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LYE.  n.  [Sax.  leah :  G.  lauge ;  D.  loog  ;  Arm.  ligenu, 
or  Itchou  ;  Sp.  lexia  ;  Fr.  lessive  ;  L.  liz,  whence 
lixivium.  It  coincides  with  Sax.  lege,  water  ;  Ant. 
L.  liza,  whence  Lugdanaia,  Lnjileu,  Lyons,  that  is, 
Water-town.] 

Water    impregnated   with    alkaline  salt   imbibed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood. 
LYE,  71.    A  falsehood.     [See  Lie.] 
LY'ING,  ppr.  of  Lie.     Being   prostrate.     [See  Lie.] 
Lying  in;  being  in  childbirth. 
2.  n.    The  act  of  bearing  a  child. 
Lying  to;  in  navigation,  the  state  of  a  ship  when 
the    sails  are  so  disposed    as    to    counteract   each 
other. 
LY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  from  Lie.     Telling  falsehood  ;  ad- 
dicted to  falsehood. 
LY'ING,  n.     The  practice  of  telling  lies. 
LS'ING-LY,  adv.     Falsely  ;  by  teiiing  lies.    Sherwood. 
LYM,  71.     A  dog  held  in  a  learn ;  a  bloodhound. 

Shak.     Smart. 
LYM'NITE,  n.     A  kind  of  fresh-water  snail   found 
LYMPH,  (limf,)  Ti.     [L.  lympha.]  [fossil. 

Water,  or  a  colorless  fluid   in  animal  bodies,  con- 
tamed  in  certain  vessels  called  lymphatics.         Encyc. 
LYMPH'ATE,      )    a.       Frightened     into     madness  ; 
LYMPH'A-TED,  j       raving. 
LYM-PHAT'ie,  (lim-fat'ik,)  a.     Pertaining  to  lymph. 

2.  Enthusiastic.     [jYnt  wi]  Shaftesbury. 

LYM-PHAT'I€,  (lim-fat'ik,)  n.  A  vessel  of  animal 
bodies  which  contains  or  conveys  lymph. 

The  lymphatics  seem  to  perform  Lire  wlrole  business  of  absorption. 

Encyc 
2.  A  mad  enthusiast ;  a  lunatic.     [Not  used.] 

Shaftesbury. 


Mis  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  labial  articulation,  formed  by  a  compres- 
sion of  the  lips.  It  is  called  a  semi-vowel,  as  the 
articulation  or  compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose,  which 
constitutes  a  difference  between  this  letter  and  b. 
Its  sound  is  uniform,  as  in  mini,  time,  rim. 

M  is  a  numeral  letter,  anil  among  the  ancients 
stood  for  a  ttfbusand  ;  a  use  which  is  retained  by  the 
moderns.  With  a  dash  or  stroke  over  it,  M,  it 
stands  for  a  thousand  times  a  thousand,  or  a  million. 

As  an  abbreviation,  M.  stands  for  Marcus,  Marlins, 
Manlius,  or  Mutius. 

A.  M.  or  M.  A.  stands  for  arlium  magister,  master 
of  arts  ;  M.  D.  for  medicine  doctor,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine ;  A.  M.  for  anno  mundi,  the  year  of  the  world  ; 
MS.  for  manuscript  ;   MSS.  fur  manuscripts. 

In  astronomical  tables,  M  stands  for  meridian,  me- 
ridional, or  midday;  A.  M.  for  ante  meridiem,  fore- 
noon ;  P.  M.  for  past  meridiem,  afternoon. 

In  medical  prescriptions,  M  stands  for  maniple,  or 
handful,  or  mi-sec,  mix,  or  miztura,  a  mixture.  Encyc. 

In  the  late,  British  Pharmacopoeias  it  signifies  men- 
surd.,  by  measure.  Parr. 

In  law,  M  is  a  brand  or  stigma  impressed  on  one 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  anil  admitted  to  the  ben- 
MA,  [It.]     In  music,  not.  ferit  of  clergy. 

MAB,  ti.    [W.  mab,  a  child.] 

1.  In  northern  aiat!u>iaini,  tile  queen  of  the  imagi- 
nary beings  called  fairies. 

2.  A  slattern.  Ray. 
MAB,  v.  i.  To  dress  negligently.  Ray. 
MAC,  in  names  „f  Scatch  tt.nl  Irish  origin,  signifies  son. 

[See  Maid.] 
MAC-AD'AM-IZE,  v.  U    [from  the  projector's  name.] 

To  cover,  as  a  road,  way,  or  path  with  small  broken 

stones,  so  as  in  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface. 
MAC-AD'AM-IZ -£D,  pp.  or  a.      Covered    or  formed 

with  small  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth, 

hard  surface. 
MAC-AD'AM-IZ-ING,    ppr.       Covering    with    small 

broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface. 
MAe-AD'AM-RQAD,7i.     A  road  or  path  covered  with 

small  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard 

surface.  _ 
MAC-A-Ro'lVI,  n.      [It.  maccheroni,  a  sort  of  paste ; 

Fr.  macaroni  ;  Gr.  prntap,  happy.] 

1.  Dough  of  wheat  flour  made  into  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill ;  Italian 
or  Genoese  paste.  Ure. 

3.  A  medley  ;  something  extravagant,  to  please  an 
idle  fancy. 

3.  A  sort  of  droll  or  fool ;   and  hence,  a  fop ;   a 
fribble  ;  a  finical  fellow. 
MA€-A-RON'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  amacaroni ; 
empty  ;  trifling  ;  vain  ;  affected. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages.  Macaronian  has  been  used, 
[See  Macaronic,  n.] 


MAC 

LYMPH'E-DUCT,  n.     [L  lympha,  lymph,  and  ductus, 

a  duct.] 
A   vessel   of  animal   bodies   which   conveys  the 

lymph. 
LYM-PIIOG'RA-PHY,  n.    [L.  lympha,  lymph,  and  Gr. 

yp 


_  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  origin 


Encyc. 


and 

LYMPH'Y,  a.    Containing  or  like  lymph 

LYN'CE-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lynx. 

LYNCH,  v.  t.  To  inflict  pain,  or  punish,  without  the 
forms  of  law,  as  by  a  mob,  or  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons.    [U.S.] 

LYNCH'fiD,  (lincht,)  pp.  Punished  or  abused  with- 
out the  forms  of  law. 

LYNCII'ING,  ppr.   Punishing  or  abusing  without  law. 

LYNCH'-LAW,  n.  The  practice  of  punishing  men 
for  crimes  or  offenses  by  private,  unauthorized  per- 
sons, without  a  legal  trial.  The  term  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  Virginia  farmer,  named  Lynch,  who 
thus  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.     [U.  S.] 

LY\'I>E.\-T11EE.     See  Linden. 

LYNX,  7t.*  [L.  lynx  ;  Gr.  Am?;  D.  lochs  ;  G  luchs  ; 
It.  lince.] 
*1.  A  quadruped,  the  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Felis,  resembling  the  common  cat,  but 
with  ears  longer  and  tail  shorter.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated, though  byperbolically,  for  the  quickness  of  its 
sight. 
2.  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

LYNX'-EY-ED,  (links'Ide,)  a.    Having  acute  sight, 

LY'RA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Ai.pa,  a  lyre  or  harp.] 

A  northern  constellation,  cuntaining  a  white  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Alpha  Lyras.    Olmsted. 


M. 


MAC-A-RON'IC,  ti.  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  in 
which  words  of  different  languages  are  intermixed, 
and  native  words  are  made  to  end  in  Latin  termina- 
tions, or  Latin  words  are  modernized.  Jones.     Encyc. 

MAC-A-ROON',    n.      [Fr.   macaron.]     A   small    cake 
composed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar. 
2.  A  finical  fellow,  or  macaroni. 

MA-GAU'CO,  n.     A  name  of  several   species  of  four- 
handed  animals,  of  the  genus  Lemur.     [See  Lemur.] 
P.  Cyc. 

MA-CAW,  )   n.     The    name    of  a  race  of  beautiful 

MA-Ga'O,    j       American  birds,  of  the  parrot  family. 
P.  Cyc. 

MA-CAW'-TREE,  7i.  A  species  of  palm-tree,  the 
Coco's  aculeata.  Miller. 

MAC-CA-BE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jewish  princes 
culled  Maccabees. 

MAC'CA-BEES,  7t.  pi.  The  name  of  a  heroic  Jewish 
family,  which  rescued  Judea  from  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  rendered  it  independent 
for  about  a  century.  Murdoch. 

2.  The  name  of  certain  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  give  an  account  of  Jewish 
affairs  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  princes. 

Murdoch. 

MAC'CO-BOY,  77.    A  kind  of  snuff. 

MaCE,  n.  *  [It.  77tazza,  Sp.  777aza,  Port,  mora,  Fr.  masse, 
a  club.] 
*1.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates. 
Originalbj,  the  77mcc  was  a  club  or  instrument  of 
war,  made  of  iron  and  much  used  by  cavalry.  Be- 
ing no  longer  a  weapon  of  war,  its  form  is  changed  ; 
it  is  made  of  silver  or  copper  gilt,  and  ornamented 
with  a  crown,  globe,  and  cross.  The  old  English 
writers  often  use  77itice  for  scepter.  Brande. 


2.  The  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards.  Smart. 

MACE,  ti.     [L.  maeis.] 

A  spice  ;  the  second  coat  which  covers  the  nutmeg, 
a  thin  and  membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature  and  yellowish  color,  being  in  flakes 
divided  into  many  ramifications  ;  it  is  extremely 
[Vagrant  and  aromatic.  Encyc. 

MACE'  ALE,  7t.     Ale  spiced  with  mace.     W"isc77ia7t. 

MACE'-BEaR-ER,  n.  A  person  who  carries  a  mace 
before  men  in  authority.  Spectator. 

MACE'-PROOF,  a.    Free  from  arrest. 

Giffard's  Sherlry. 

MAC'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [h.  maccro,  from  maccr,  thin, 
lean  ;  maceo,  to  be  thin  or  lean  ;  Fr.  maigre  ;  Eng. 
meaner;  It.  macro;  Sp.  mam-o ;  probably  allied  to 
Eng.  meek,  Ch.  "|KI3  mak.     Class  Mg,  No.  2,  9.] 

1.  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away.  Harvey. 

2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  with  corporeal  hardships ; 
to  cause  to  pine  or  waste  away. 

Out  of  excessive  zeal  they  macerate  lhelr  I 


T"h.-'.'. 
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LY'RaTE,      (  a,  *  [from   lyre.]     In  botany,  divided 
LY'Ra-TED,  j       transversely    into    several    sinuses, 
the  lower  ones  smaller  and  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  the  upper  ones  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

Martyn. 
LYRE,  ti.  *  [Fr.  lyre  ;  L.  lyra ;  Gr.  Xvpa ;  It.  and  Sp. 
lira;  D.  lier  ;  G.  leier.] 
*1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  music,  a  kind  of  harp 
much  used  by  the  ancients,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
poetry. 
2.  One  of  the  constellations,  Lyra,  which  see. 
LYRE'-SHAP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.     Shaped  like  a  lyre. 

LYR'IC-AL   I   ""     P*  '!/™** '  Fr.  lyrique.] 

Pertaining  to  a  lyre  or  harp.  Lyric  poetry  is  such 
as  is  sung  to  the  harp  or  lyre.  Tliis  was  much  culti- 
vated by  the  ancients,  among  whom  Anacreon,  Al- 
caeus,  Stesichonis,  Sappho,  and  Horace,  are  distin- 
guished as  lyric  poets.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
that  species  of  poetry  which  directly  expresses  the 
individual  emotions  of  the  poet. 

LYR'IC,  71.     A  lyric  poem. 

2.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.  Addison. 

LYR'I-CISM,  7i.     A  lyric  composition.  Gray. 

LY'RIST,  ti.    A  musician  who  plays  on  the  harp  or 
lyre.  Pope. 

LYS,  n.    A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to  533 
yards.  Grosicr. 

LYS'SA,7i.     [Gr.  Xvaaa.]    The  madness  of  a  dog. 

LY-Te'RI-AN,    a.        [Gr.    Xvrnpioc,    from    Xvw,   to 
loosen.] 

In  medical  science,  terminating  a  disease  ;  indica- 
ting the  solution  of  a  disease.  Jones. 

LYTH'RODE,  n.    A  variety  of  Elseolite.  .Dana. 


3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  soften  and  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  a  substance  by  steeping  it  in  a  fluid, 
or  by  the  digestive  process.  So  we  say,  food  is  mac- 
erated in  the  stomach. 

MAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  thin  or  lean  ;  steeped 
almost  to  solution. 

MAC'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Making  lean;  steeping  al- 
most to  solution  ;  softening. 

MAC-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
making  thin  or  lean  by  wearing  away,  or  by  mor- 
tification. 

2.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  softening  and 
almost  dissolving  by  steeping  in  a  fluid 


MACE'-REED,  In.     A   plant  of  the   genus   Typha, 

REED'-MACE,  \      called  also  Cat-tail.  P.  Cyc. 

MACH-I-A-VeL'IAN,  (mak-e-a-vel'yan,)  a.  [from 
Machiavel,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiog- 
rapher to  the  re|nililic  of  Florence.] 

Pertaining  to  Machiavel,  or  denoting  his  princi- 
ples ;  politically  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  cunning  in  politi- 
cal management. 

MACH-I-A-VeL'IAN, re.  One  who  adopts  the  princi- 
ples of  Machiavel. 

MA€H'I-A-VEL-ISM,  n.    The  principles  of  Machia- 
vel, or  practice  in  conformity  to  them  ;  political  cun- 
ning and  artifice,  intended  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 
Cyc. 

MA-CHIC'O-LA-TED,  a.  A  term  applied  to  castles 
having  machicolations.  Brande. 

MACH-I-eO-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.  machicoulis.] 

A  term  applied  to  openings  at  the  tops  of  old  cas- 
tles and  fortifications,  through  which  combustibles 
melted  lead  and  stones  were  dropped  on  the  heads  of 
assailants.  Gloss,  of  Archit.     Gicilt. 

MA€H'IN-AL,  (mak'in-al,)  a.  [See  Machine.]  Per- 
taining to  machines.  Diet. 

MACH'IN-ATE,  i>.  t.  [L.  machinor,  from  Gr.  iiaxava, 
or/irjv'i"/.] 

To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme.     Sandys. 

MAdl'IN-A-TEI),  pp.    Planned;  contrived. 

MACH'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Contriving;  scheming. 

MACH-IN-A'TION,  ti.  [Fr.  See  Machine.]  The 
act  of  planning  or  contriving  a  scheme  for  executing 
some  purpose,  particularly  an  evil  purpose;  an  artful 
design  formed  with  deliberation.  Shak. 

MACH'IN-A-TOR,  ti.  One  that  forms  a  scheme,  or 
who  plots  with  evil  designs.  Glanrille. 

MA-CHINE',  (ma-sheen',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  machina.] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  tiling  used  to  augment  or 
regulate  force  or  motion.  The  simplest  machines  are 
those  usually  denominated  the  six  mechanical  pow- 
ers, viz.,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  axis  and  wheel, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  the  inclined  plane. 

More  properly,  a  machine  is  a  complex  structure, 
consisting  of  a  combination,  or  peculiar  modification, 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  Hebert. 
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2.  An  engine  ;  an  instrument  of  force. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load.  Dryden. 

3.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or  a  superhu- 
man being  introduced  into  a  poem  to  perform  some 
exploit.  Pope. 

MA-CHfN'ER-Y,  (ma-sheen'er-e,)n.  The  component 
parts  of  a  complex  machine,  taken  collectively  ;  as, 
the  machinery  of  a  watch,  or  other  chronometer. 

2.  Machines  in  general.  Great  Britain  abounds  in 
machinery. 

3.  In  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  superhuman  beings 
introduced  by  the  poet  to  solve  difficulty,  or  perform 
some  exploit  which  exceeds  human  power  ;  or  the 
word  may  signify  the  agency  of  such  beings,  as  sup- 
posed deities/angels,  demons,  and  the  like. 

Nee  deua  int'i  ■)!,  ni.-i  linvnu.s  vindice  nodus 
Incidit.  Horace. 

A  deity  is  not  to  be  introduced,  unless  a  difficulty 
occurs  that  requires  the  intervention  of  a  god.     The 
machinery  of  .Milton's  Paradise   Lost,  consists  of  nu- 
merous superhuman  personages.     Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  machineryof 
sylphs. 
MA-CHiN'ING,  (ma-sheen'-,)  a.    Denoting  the   ma- 
chinery of  a  poem.     [JVot  used.]  Dryden. 
MA-CHfN'IST,  (ma-sheen'-,)  n.     [Fr.  machinate.] 
A  constructor  of  machines  and   engines,  or  one 
well  versed  in  the  principles  of  machines. 
MA-CIG'NO,  (ma-chen'yo,)  n.    [It.]    A  silicious  sand- 
stone found  in  Italy.    There  are  two  varieties  ;  one 
of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  the  other  of  a  bluish-gray 
color.  Dana. 
MAC'I-LEN-CY,  iu    [See  Macilent.]    Leanness. 
MAC'I-LEiNT,  a.     [L.  macilcntus,   from  macer,  lean, 
thin.     See  Macerate.] 

Lean  ;  thin  ;  having  little  flesh. 
MACK'ER-EL,  n.*  [D.  mackreel;    G.   maclsrele;    Fr. 
maqucreau ;   Ir.  mackrcil ;  W.  mar.rell ;    from  the  root 
of  L.  macula,  a  spot ;  the  spotted  fish.     So  in  British, 
it  is  called  britltilh,  Ann.  brcsrll,  for  the  like  reason.] 
A  species  of  salt-water  fish  of  the  genus  Scomber, 
an  excellent  table  fish. 
MACK'ER-EL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  maquerel.] 
A  pander  or  pimp. 

Mackerel-gale  ;  in  Dryden,  may  mean  a  gale  that 
ripples  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  one  which  is  suita- 
ble for  catching  mackerel,  as  this  fish  is  caught  with 
the  bait  in  motion. 
MACK'ER-EL-SKi",  n.  A  sky  in  which  the  clouds 
have  the  form  called  cirro-cv.rn.ulus ;  that  is,  are 
broken  into  fleecy  masses;  called,  also,  a  mackcrel- 
back-sky.  Cooke. 

MACK'IN-TOSH,  n.  A  term  applied,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  to  water-proof  garments,  particular- 
ly overcoats,  made  so  by  the  use  of  India  rubber. 
MACK'LE,  (mak'l,)  n.  [L.  macula.]  Among  printers, 
a  blur  in  printing,  so  that  part  of  the  impression  of  a 
page  appears  double. 
MAG'LE,  (mak'l,) «.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  chi- 
astolite,  the  crystals  of  which  present  a  tesselated 
appearance  when  cut  transversely.  Dana. 

2.  A  similar  tesselated  appearance  in  other  crys- 
tals. Dana. 
MAC-LO'RITE,  n.     The  mineral  Chondodrite,  which 

see.  Dana. 

MAC-RO-Bl-OT'IG,  a.    [Gr.  paKpoc  and  /3ioj.]  Long- 
lived.] 
MAG'RO-GOSM,  n.     [Gr.   panpoc,  great,  and  kocuoc, 
world. 

The  great  world  ;  the  universe,  or  the  visible  sys- 
tem of  worlds  ;  opposed  to  MtcRocosM,  or  the  world 
of  man.  Encyc. 

MAG-RO-DAG'TYL,  n.     [Gr.  uaKpoc,  long,  and  dait- 
rvloi,  finger.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  wading  birds,  having  very  long  toes. 
MAG-RO-DAG-TYL'ie,    a.       In   ornithology,   having 
long  toes  ;   applied  to  a  tribe  of  wading  birds,  in- 
cluding the  rails,  water-hens,  &c.  Partington. 
MAC-RO-Dl-AG'ON-AL,  n.     [Gr.  u.aKpos,  long,  and 
diagonal.] 

The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  prism. 
MA-CROL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  uatcpos,  great,  and  koyos, 
discourse.] 

Long  and  tedious  talk  ;  prolonged  discourse  with- 
superfluily  of  words.  Bullokar. 
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MA-CROM'E-TER, 

An  instrument   fur    measuring    inaccessible  objec 

by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  common  sextant. 

Buchanan. 

MA-GROT'Y-POUS, a.    [Gr.  paKpoc,  long,  and  rtoro 

form.] 

In  mineralosnj,  .having  a  long  form.  Sliepard. 

MA-CROU'RAN,  In.      [Gr.  uaxpoc,  long,  and    onp 
MA-CRu'RAN,     j      tail.]     A   name    given    to    cru 
tacea,  resembling  the  lobster  and  shrimp.     Dana. 
MA-CROU'ROUS,  )  a.     An   epithet   applied    to   crus- 
MA-CRO'ROTJS,     (      tacea    resembling    the    lobster 
MAG-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  macto,  to  kill.]     [and  shrimp. 

The  act  of  killing  a  victim  for  sacrifice.     Encyc. 

MAC'U-LA,?!. ;  pi.  Maculje.     [L.]     A  spot,  as  on  the 

skin,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous 

MACULATE,  ».  (.     fL.  maculo.]  [orb. 

To  spot ;  to  stain.  Elyot. 
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MACULATE,  ) 
MAC'U-LA-TED,  , 
MAG-lj-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  spotting  ;  a  spot ;  a 

stain.  Shak. 

MAG'lJLE,?i.     A  spot.     [Supra.]     [Little  used.] 
MAD,  a.     [Sax.   gemaad;    Ir.  amad;    It.  matto,  mad, 

foolish  ;  mattone,  a  brick,  and  an  arrant  fool ;  matte- 

ria  and  mattezza,  foolishness  ;  ammattirc,  to  become 

distracted.] 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect ;  distracted  ;  furious. 
We  must  bind  om    p.t-.i'  n<.  in  ehains,  t  *i,  like  mad  folks,  they 

break  their  locks  and  bolts.  Taylor. 

2.  Proceeding  from  disordered  intellect,  or  express- 
ing it ;  as,  a  mad  demeanor.  Milton. 

3.  Enraged  ;  furious  ;  as,  a  mad  bull. 

And  being oxc.-Mliii-!_v  77m'/  ag-aiust  Ihem,  I  persecuted  them,  even 

4.  Inflamed  to  excess  with  desire  ;  excited  with 
violent  and  unreasonable  passion  or  appetite  ;  infat- 
uated ;  followed  properly  by  after. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after 

"  Mad  upon  their  idols,"  would  be  better  rendered, 
"  Mad  after  their  idols."     Jer.  i. 

5.  Distracted  with  anxiety  or  trouble ;  extremely 
perplexed. 

Thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 

6.  Infatuated  with  folly. 

The  spiritual  man  is  mad.  — Hos.  ix. 

7.  Inflamed  with  anger;  very  angry.  [This  is  a 
common,  and  perhaps  the  most  gniero!,  sense  oftheword 
in  America.  It  is  thus  used  by  Jlrbuthnot,  and  is  per- 
fectly proper.] 

8.  Proceeding  from  folly  or  infatuation. 

Mad  wars  destroy  in  one  year  the  works  of  many  years  of  peace. 
Franklin. 
MAD,  v.  t.     To  make  mad,  furious,  or  angry      Sidney. 
MAD,  v.  i.    To  be  mad,  furious,  or  wild. 

Wiclif.     Spenser. 

MADE   i  ""     fSaX-  mat,m  i  Gotn-  "H»«*a-] 

An  earth-worm.    [But  this  is  the  Eng.  moth.]    Ray. 
MAD'AM,  n.     [Fr.  ma,  my,  and  dame.] 

An  appellation  or  complimentary  title  given  to  mar- 
ried and  elderly  ladies,  or  chieflv  to  them. 
MAD'AP-PLE,  n.    A  tropical  plant  or  fruit,  allied  to 
the  Egg  plant ;  the  Solatium  insanum  of  Person. 

Loudon. 
MAD'BRAIN,         )  a.     Disordered    in    mind  ;    hot- 
MAD'BRAIN-ED,  \      headed;  rash.  Shak. 

MAD'CAP,  n.     [mad-caput  or  cap.]     A  person  of  wild 

behavior ;  a  violent,  rash,  hot-headed  person. 
MAD'D£N,  (mad'n,)  v.  U     To  make  mad.   Thomson. 
MAD'D£N,  v.  i.    To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 
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is  much  used  in  dyeing  red.  The  root  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  in  great  reputation  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.    It  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Holland. 

Encyc.     Hill. 
MAD'DING,  ppr.  or  a.  from  Mad.     Raging;  furious. 
Milton.     Dryden. 
MADE,  777-er.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Make. 
MAD-E-F ACTION,  n.     [L.  madefacio.] 


The 
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iking  Uet. 


Bacon. 


MAD'E-Fl-£D,;)p.     Made  wet. 
MAD'E-F-?,  v.  t.     [L.  madefw.] 

To  make  wet  or  moist ;   to  moisten      [JVot  much 

used.] 
MAD'E-F?-II\TG,  ppr.     Making  moist  or  wet. 
MA-DEI'RA,  (ma-da'r'a,)  n.     A  rich  wine  made  on  the 

Isle  of  Madeira. 
MA-DEI'RA-NUT,  n.    A  species  of  walnut  with  a 

thin  shell,  from  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
MAD-EM-OI-SELLE',  (mad-mwa-zel',)  n.     [Fr.  ma, 

my,  and  demoiselle,  damsel.     See  Damsel.] 

A  young  woman,  or  the  title  given  to  one  ;  miss  ; 

also,  the  puppet  sent  from  the  French  metropolis  to 

exhibit  the  prevailing  fashions.  Spectator. 

MAD'-KEAD-ED,(-hed-,)  a.  Hot-brained  ;  rash. 


MA'DI-A,  11.  A  South  American  annual  plant,  Madia 
sativa,  cultivated  for  the  oil  vielded  from  its  seeds  by 
pressure.  This  oil  is  by  some  preferred  to  olive  oil 
for  the  table.  P.  Cyc. 

MAD'ID,  a.     [L.  madidus.]      Wet  ;    moist.     [JVot   in 

MADGE-HOW'LET,  n.     [Fr.  machette.]     An  owl. 

B.  Jonson. 
MAD'LY,  adv.     [from  mad.]     Without  reason  or  un- 
derstanding; rashly;  wildly. 

2.  With  extreme  folly  or  infatuated  zeal  or  pas- 
sion. 
MAD' MAN,  7!.    A  man  raving  or  furious  with  disor- 
dered intellect  ;  n  distracted  man. 
2.  A  man  without  understanding. 


MAG 

3.  One   inflamed   with   extravagant  passion,  and 


disordered  reason  or  intellect,  in  which  the  patient 
raves  or  is  furious. 

There  are  degrees  of madness,  as  of  folly.  Locke. 

2.  Extreme  folly  ;  headstrong  passion  and  rashness 
that  act  in  opposition  to  reason  ;  as,  the  madness  of  a 
mob 

3.  Wildness  of  passion ;  fury;  rage;  as,  the  mad- 
ness of  despair. 

MA-Do'NA,     )  7t.      [Sp.    madona  ;    It.   madonna,   my 

MA-DON'NA,  j      lady.] 

A  term  of  compilation,  equivalent  to  Madam.  It 
is  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

MAD'RE-PORE,  71.     [Fr.  madre,  spotted,  and  pore.] 
One  of  the  genera  of  coral  zoophytes.    The  spe- 
cies usually  branch  like  trees  and  shrubs.    The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  small  prominences,  each  con- 
taining a  cell.     [See  Coral.]  Dana. 

MAD'RE-PO-RTTE,  n.  Fossil  coral,  or  limestone  com- 
posed of  fossil  Coral.  Dana. 

MAD-RIER',  7t.*  [Fr.]  A  thick  plank  armed  with 
iron  plates,  with  a  cavity  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a 
petard,  will]  which  it  is  applied  to  any  thing  intend- 
ed to  be  hroken  down;  also,  a  plank  used  for  sup- 
porting the  earth  in  mines.  Chambers.     Bailey. 

MAD'RI-G AL,  71.  [Sp.  Port,  and  Fr.  id ;  It.  madrigale 
Its  origin  is  not  ascertained.] 

1.  A  little  amorous  poem,  sometimes  called  a  pas- 
toral poem,  containing  a  certain  number  of  free,  un- 
equal verses,  not  confined  to  the  scrupulous  regular- 
ity of  a  sonnet,  or  the  subtil ty  of  the  epigram,  but 
containing  some  tender  and  delicate,  though  simple 
thought,  suitably  expressed.  Cyc. 

2.  An  elaborate  vocal  composition,  in  five  or  six 
parts.  Busby. 

MAD'WORT,  77.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Alvssum. 

MAEL'STROM,  (m'al'strom,)  7t.  A  celebrated  whirl- 
pool on  the  coast  of  Norway 

MiERE,  a.  It  is  derived  from  Saxon  mer,  famous, 
great,  noted  ;  so  atltnere  is  all-famous 

Oibson.     Todd. 

MA-ES-TO1  SO ;  an  Italian  word  signifying  majestic;  a 
direction  in  music  to  play  the  part  with  grandeur  and 
strength. 

MAF'FLE,  v.  i.     To  stammer.     [JVot  in  use.]   Barret. 

MAF'FLER,  77.     A  stammerer.     [JVot  in  use.] 

MAG-A-ZINE',  (mag-a-zeen',)  77.  [Fr.  magazin ;  It. 
magazzino;  Sp.  magacen  and  altnacen ;  Port,  almazem 


or  armaiem  ;  from  Ar. 


.  khazana,  to  deposit  or 


lay  up  for  preservation.    This  word  is  formed  with 
the  Shemitic  prefix  777.J 

1.  A  store  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions  ;  or 
the  building  in  which  such  store  is  deposited.  It  is 
usually  a  public  store  or  storehouse. 

2.  In  ships  of  war,  a  close  room  in  the  hold,  where 
the  gunpowder  is  kept.  Large  ships  have  usually 
two  magazines.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  pamphlet  periodically  published,  containing 
miscellaneous  papers  or  compositions.  The  first  pub- 
lication of  this  kind  in  England  was  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  winch  tirst  appeared  in  Vim.  under  the 
name  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  by  Edward  Cave,  and  which 
is  still  continued. 

MAG-A-ZYN'ER,  (mag-a-zeen'er,)  71.    One  who  writes 

for  a  magazine.     [Little  used.]  Ooldsmith. 

MAG'DA-LEN,  77.     A  reformed  prostitute. 
MaGE,  77.     A  magician.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser 

MAG-EL-LAN'IC  CLOUDS,  71.  pi.  Three  conspicu- 
ous nebiilte  situated  near  the  south  pole,  resembling 
thin,  white  clouds,  and  so  called  from  Magellan,  the 
navigator.  Olmsted. 

MAQ-GIO'RE,  (maj-jo'ra,)  a.    [It.]    In  77ius£c,  greater 
MAG'GOT,  77.     [W.  macm,  pi.  maceiod,  magiod,  a  mag 
got  or  grub,  from  magu,  to  breed.] 

1.  A  worm  or  grub  ;  particularly,  the  fly-worm, 
from  the  egg  of  the  large  blue  or  green  fly.  This 
maggot  changes  into  a  fly. 

2.  A  whim  ;  an  odd  fancy.     [Low.] 
MAG'GOT-I-NESS,  77.    The  state  of  abounding  with 

MAG'GOT-Y,  a.    Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Full  of  whims  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical;  hence, 

maggoty-headed. 
Ma'GI,  7t.  pi.    [L.]     Wise  men  or  philosophers  of  the 

East.  Fothcrby. 

MA'GI-AN,  a.     [L.  magus  ;  Gr.  payoc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Magi,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in 

Persia. 
MA'GI-AN,  71.    One  of  the  sect  of  the  Persian  Magi, 

who   hold   that  there  are  two   principles,  one   the 

cause  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.     The  knowledge  of 

these  philosophers  was  deemed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 

supernatural.  Encyc. 

MA'GI-AN-ISM,  n.     The  philosophy  or  doctrines  of 

the  Magi. 
MAG'IG,  71.     [L.  magia;  Gr.  paycta,  from  Mayos,  a 

philosopher  among  the  Persians.] 
1.  The  art  or  science  of  putting  into  action  the 

power  of  spirits  ;  or  the  science  of  producing  won- 
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derful  effects  by  the  aid  of  superhuman  beings,  or  of 
departed  spirits;  sorcery  ;  enchantment.  [This  art 
or  science  is  now  discarded.] 

2.  The  secret  operations  of  natural  causes.  Bacon. 

Natural  manic  ;  the  art  of  employing  the  powers  of 
nature  to  produce  effects  apparently  supernatural. 
Olmsted. 

Celestial  magic  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  domin- 
ion over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets  an  influence 
over  men. 

Superstitious  or  gcotic  magic  consists  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  devils  or  demons,  and  supposes  some  tacit  or 
express  agreement  between  them  and  human  beings. 

MAG'IC,         (  a.*  Pertaining  to  magic  ;  used  in  mag- 

MAG'IC-AL,  j      ic  ;  as,  a  magic  wand  ;  magic  art. 
2.  Performed  by  magic,  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  by 
the  invisible  powers  of  nature  ;  as,  magical  effects. 

Magic  square;  a  square  figure,  formed  by  a  series 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  so  disposed 
in  parallel  ranks,  that  the  sums  of  each  row  or  line, 
taken  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally, 
are  equal  Brande. 

MAG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  the  arts  of  magic;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  rites  of  magic;  hy  enchantment. 
Camden. 

MA-GI"CIAN,  (ma-jish'an,)  n.  One  skilled  in  magic ; 
one  that  practices  the  black  art ;  an  enchanter ;  a 
necromancer ;  a  sorcerer  or  sorceress. 

Locke.     Waller. 

MAG'IC-LAN'TERN,  71.  An  optica'  instrument, 
which,  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  of  small  figures 
painted  on  transparent  varnish  or  slides  of  glass,  ex- 
hibits, in  a  dark  room,  images  of  objects  considerably 
magnified.  Brande. 

MA-GIS'TER,  n.  [L.  master.]  A  title  of  the  middle 
ages,  equivalent  to  the  modern  title  of  doctor. 

Brande. 

MA-GILP',  n.  A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil 
and  mastic  varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for 
colors.  Brande. 

MAG-IS-TE'RI-AL,  o.t  [See  Magistrate.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  master ;  such  as  suits  a  master;  authorita- 
tive. Dnjden. 

2.  Proud  ;  lofty ;  arrogant ;  imperious ;  domineer- 
ing. 
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3.  In  chemistry,  pertaining  to  magistery,  which 
see. 

MAG-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  air  of  a  mas- 
Irr  ,  arrogantlv  ,  authoriiaiivcly.        Bacon.     South. 

MAG-IS-TE'RI-AL-NE.SS.  n.  The  air  and  manner 
of  a  master  ;  haughtiness  ;  imperiousness  ;  peremp- 
toriness.  Nelson. 

MAG'IS-TER-Y,  n.     [L.  magisterium.] 

Among  chemists,  a  precipitate  ;  a  fine  substance  de- 
posited by  precipitation  ;  usually  applied  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  precipitate,  as  that  of  bismuth,  coal, 
crab's  eyes,  sulphur,  etc.     [Old.]     Encyc.     Brande. 

MAG'IS-TRA-CY,  n.  [See  Magistrate.]  The  of- 
fice or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

Dueling  is  not  only  a   usurpation  of 
it  is  an  insult  ii|Vut  ain^islranj. 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates. 

MAG'IS-TRAL,  a.  Suiting  a  magistrate  ;  authorita- 
tive.    [Obs.] 

MAG'IS-TRAL,  n.    A  sovereign  med 
[Obs.] 

MAG-IS-TRAL'I-TY,  n.  Despotic  authority  in  opin- 
ion.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

MAG'IS-TRAL-LY,  adv.  Authoritatively;  with  im- 
periousness.    [Obs.]  Bramhall. 

MAG'IS-TRATE,  n.  [L.  magistrate,  from  magister, 
master  ;  mnjis,  major,  and  ster,  Teutonic  steora,  a  di- 
rector ;  st.eoran,  to  steer  ;  the  principal  director.] 

A  public  civil  officer,  invested  with  the  executive 
government,  or  some  branch  of  it.  In  this  sense,  a 
king  is  the  highest  or  first  magistrate,  as  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  the  word  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  subordinate  officers,  as  gov- 
ernors, intendants,  prefects,  mayors,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  like. 

magistrate  must  have  his  reverence ;  the  laws  their  author- 
ity- Burke. 

M  AG-IS-TRAT'IG,  a.  Having  the  authority  of  a  mag- 
istrate. "  Taylor. 

MAG'IS-TRa-TURE,  n.  [Fr.]  Magistracy.  [Little 
used.] 

MAG'MA,  7i.  Any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organ- 
ic matters,  in  the  stale  of  a  thin  paste.  Ure. 

MAG'NA  CHXR'TA,  (kar'ta,)  n.    [L.,  great  charter.] 

1.  The  great  charter,  so  called,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  King  John,  A.  D.  1215.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  and 
confirmed  by  Edward  I. 

2.  A  fundamental  constitution  which  guaranties 
rights  and  privileges 

MAG-NA-NIM'I-TY,  n.t  [L. 
great,  and  animus,  mind. J 

Greatness  of  mind  ;  that  elevation  or  dignity  of 
soul,   which   encounters  danger   and    trouble  with 
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tranquillity  and  firmness  ;  which  raises  the  possessor 
above  revenge,  and  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of  be- 
nevolence; which  makes  him  disdain  injustice  and 
meanness,  and  prompts  him  to  sacrifice  personal  ease, 
interest,  antl  safety,  fur  the  accomplishment  of  useful 
and  noble  objects. 
MAG-NAN'I-MOUS,  a.     [L.  magnanimus.] 

1.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  in  soul  or  in  senti- 
ment ;  brave ;  disinterested ;  as,  a  magnanimous 
prince  or  general. 

2.  Dictated  hv  magnanimity  ;  exhibiting  nobleness 
of  soul  ;  liberal  and  honorable  ;  nut  selfish 
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Washington. 

MAG-NAN'I-MOUS-LY,  adv.  With  greatness  of 
mind  ;  bravely  ;  with  dignity  and  elevation  of  sen- 
timent. Milton. 

MAG'NATE,  t!.;  pi.  Magnates.  A  person  of  rank  ;  a 
noble  or  grandee. 

MAG-NE'SIA,  n.  [Fr.  magncsie.  Qu.  from  Magne^ 
sia,  the  place  where  first  found.  Lunier  says,  frdin 
Gr.  payvns,  the  loadstone  ;    hut  the  reason  he  dues 
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A  primitive  earth,  having  for  its  base  a  metallic 
substance,  called  magnesium.  Magnesia  is  a  soft, 
white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  general- 
ly found  in  combination  with  other  substances.  It 
is  antacid,  and  moderately  cathartic.  Ure. 

MAG-Nis'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  magnesia,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities  ;  containing  magnesia;  re- 
sembling magnesia. 

MAG'NE-SITE,  n.  A  silicate  of  magnesia  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and  spongiform  ; 
its  color  is  yellowish  gray,  or  white  with  spots,  and 
dendritic  delineations  of  blackish  blown.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Dana.     Hauy. 

MAG-NE'SIUM,  71.  The  undecomposable  metallic 
base  of  magnesia. 

MAG'NET,  7i.  [L.,  from  Gr.  u<xyvm,trom  Magnesia, 
in  Asia  Minor.] 

The  loadstone  ;  a  term  applied  to  certain  specimens 
of  iron  ore,  (theprotoxyd  or  octahedral,)  which  have 
the  property  of  attracting  iron  and  some  of  its  ores, 
and,  when  freely  suspended,  of  pointing  to  the 
poles. 

A  bar  of  steel  to  which  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  loadstone  have  been  imparted,  either  by  contact 
or  by  other  means.  A  bar  of  iron  will  receive 
temporarily  the  same  properties  under  the  action  of 
a  galvanic  or  electrical  battery,  and  is  then  generally 
called  an  electro-magnet.  Dana. 

MAG-NET'IG,  7i.     A   term   applied  to  any  metal,  as 

iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &c,  which  may  receive,  hy  any 

means,  the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  and  lie  when 

suspended  in  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  meridian. 

Dana. 

MAG-NET'IC,  (  a.      Pertaining  to  the    magnet ; 

MAG-NET'IC-AL,  (      possessing  the  properties  of  th. 
magnet,  or  corresponding  properties;  as,  a  magneti 
bar  of  iron,  or  a  magnetic  need' 
2.  Attractive. 


MAG-NET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  magnet- 
ism ;  hy  the  power  of  attraction.  Burton. 

MAG-NET'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnetic. 

MAG-NET'I€-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  magnetized  needli 
or  small  iron  rod,  turning  on  a  pivot,  principally  used 
to  determine'  the  points  of  compass. 

MAG-NET'IG-TEL'E-GRAPH,  n.  The  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  ;  an  instrument,  or  apparatus,  which, 
by  means  of  iron  wires,  conducting  the  electric  fluid, 
conveys  intelligence  to  any  given  distance  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning.  See  Electro-Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph. S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

MAG-NET'ICS,  n.  The  science  or  principles  of  mag 
netism. 

MAG-NET-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  conducting 
magnetism.  Journ.  of  Science. 

MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet. 

2.  Power  of  attraction  ;  as,  the  magnetism  of  inter- 
est. Olanville. 

Animal  magnetism  ;  a  supposed  agent  of  a  peculiai 
and  mysterious  nature,  said  to  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by  contact  or 
voluntary  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  [See 
Mesmerism.] 

MAG-NET-I-Za'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  magnetizing 

MAG'NET-IZE,  v.  t.  To  communicate  magnetic 
properties  to  any  thing ;  as,  to  magnetite  a  needle. 

Seven  of  Deslon'e  patients 

MAG'NET-IZE,  v.  i.  To  acquire  magnetic  properties; 
to  become  magnetic.  A  bar  of  iron  standing  some 
time  in  an  inclined  position  will  magnetize. 

MAG'NET-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Made  magnetic. 

MAG'NET-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Imparting  magnet- 
ism to. 
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MAG-NE'TO-E-LEG'TIue,   a.    Pertaining  to   mag- 
neto-electricity. Dana. 
MAG-NE'TO-E-LE€-TRIC'I-TY,      n.         Electricity 
evolved  by  magnets.                                       Sillimun. 

2.  The  science   which   treats  of  electricity   thus 
evolved. 
MAG'NET-IZ-ER,  n.    A  person  or  thing  which  im- 
parts magnetism. 
MAG-NET-OM'E-TER,    n.     [magnet,   or   magnetism, 
and  Gr.  iterpon.] 
An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  force  of  magnetism 
MAG-NET-O-Mo'TOR,  n.     [magnet  and  motor.] 

A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates  pro- 
ducing a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension. 

MAG'NI  FI-A-BLE,  a.     [See   Magnify.]     That  may 
be  magnified;  worthy  of  being  magnified  or  extolled. 
Brown. 

MAG-NIF'IG,  (         rr    .  *       i 

MAG-NIF'iC-AL,  j  "•    »  maPl\ficus-\ 

Grand  ;  splendid  ;  illustrious.  Milton- 

MAG-NIF'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  magnificent  manner. 

MAO-NIP  I- CAT,  [L.]  A  term  applied  to  the  song  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  4(">,  because  it  commences 
with  this  word  in  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

MAG-NIF'ie-ATE,  v.  t.  To  magnify  or  extol.  [Not 
used.]  Marston. 

MAG-N  IF'I-CENCE,  71.     [L.  magnificentia.] 

Grandeur  of  appearance  ;  greatness  and  splendor 
of  show  or  state  ;  as,  the  magnificence  of  a  palace, 
or  of  a  procession  ;  the  magnificence  of  a  Roman  tri- 


Magnificenl  this  v 
2    Exhibiting  grandeur. 
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Milton. 

Sidney. 


MAG-N1F'I-CENT-LY,  adv.     With   splendor  of 
pearance,  or  pomp  of  show.    The  minister  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  at  court. 

2.  With  exalted  sentiments.  We  can  never  con- 
ceive too  magnificently  of  the  Creator  and  his  works. 

MAG-NIF'I-60,  n.  [L.J     A  grandee  of  Venice.    Shak. 

MAG'NI-FI-ER,  n.     [from  magnify.]     One  who  mag- 
nifies ;  one  who  extols  or  exalts  in  praises. 

2.  An  optical  instrument,  either  a  convex  lens  or  a 
concave  mirror,  which  increases  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of_bodies. 

MAG'NI-FY,  v.  t.      [L.  mugnifico  ;.magnus,  great,  and 
facia,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater;  to  increase  the  ap- 
parent dimensions  of  a  body.  A  convex  lens  mag- 
nifies the  bulk  of  a  body  to  the  eye. 

2.  To  make  great  in  representation  ;  to  extol ;  to 
exalt  in  description  or  praise.  The  embassador  mag- 
nified the  king  and  queen. 

3.  To  extol ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise  in  es- 
timation. 

Thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified.  MVton. 

The  Lord  mag/i^.<-i  .Sokmien  exceedingly.  — 1  Chron.  xxix. 

To  magnify  one's  self;  to  raise  one's  self  in  pride 
and  pretensions. 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.  —  Dan.  vui. 

MAG'NI-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Enlarging  apparent  bulk 
or  dimensions  ;  extolling;  exalting. 

MAG-NIL'O-QUENCE,  71.      [L.  magnus,  great,  and 
loquens,  speaking.] 

A  lofty  manner  of  speaking ;  tumid,  pompous 
woras  or  style.  Bcntlcy. 

MAG-NIL'O-GtUENT,  a.      Speaking  loftily  or  pom- 
pously. 

MAG-NIL'O-QUENT-LY,  adv.  With  loftiness  or  pom- 
posity of  language. 

MAG'NI-TOUE,  71.     [L.  magnitude] 

1.  Extent  of  dimensions  or  par!.  ;  bulk  ;  size  ;  ap- 
plied to  things  that  hare  tniisth,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

2.  In  geometry,  that  which  is  extended,  or  which 
has  one  or  more  of  the  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  Day. 

3.  Greatness  ;  grandeur. 

With  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind.  Milton. 

A.  Greatness,  in  reference  to  influence  or  effect ; 
importance.  In  affairs  of  magnitude,  disdain  not  to 
take  counsel. 
MAG-No'Ll-A,  71.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
comprehending  the  lieaver-tree,  the  Cucumber-tree, 
and  the  Umbrella-tree,  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  Yulan,  the  Kobus,  the  Coco,  and  the  Figo,  of 
Eastern  Asia. 
MAG'PIE,  it.*  [W.  piog,  L.  pica,  with  mag.] 

A  chattering  bird,  of  the  crow  tribe ;  the  Corvus 
pica  of  Linmeus. 

Magot-pie  is  used  by  Shakspeare. 
MAG'UEY,  71.    A  species  of  Agave,  in  Mexico,  which 
furnished  the  natives  with  a  material  for  their  build- 
ings.   Its  leaves  were  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  and  for  paper,  clothing,  and  cordage. 
Encyc. 
The  maguey  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Agave,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring from  its  leaves  a  spirituous  liquor  called  pulque. 
HumboUt. 
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rasus  Mahaleb,  whose  fruit  affords  a  violet  dye,  and 
a  fermented  liquor  like  ktrschwasser.  Ure. 

MA-HOG' A-NY,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Swietenia, 
growing  in  the  tropical  climates  of  America;  also,  its 
wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  or  brown  color,  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Of  this  are 
made  our  most  beautiful  and  durable  pieces  of  cabi- 
net furniture. 

MA-HOM'ET-AN,     \  This  word,  and  the  name  of  the 

MO-HAM' MED- AN,  j  Arabian  prophet  so  called,  are 
written  in  many  different  ways.  The  best  authorized 
and  most  correct  orthography  seems  to  be  Moham- 
med, Mohammedan.     [See  Mohammedan.] 

MA-HOM'ET-AN-ISM,  n.     See  Mohammedism. 

Ma'HOUND,  n.  Formerly,  a  contemptuous  name  for 
Mohammed  and  the  devil,  &c.  Skelton. 

MAID,  n.     A  species  of  skate-fish. 

M  AID,  )  n.   [Sax.  maglh,  from  mag,  a  general  name 

MAID'.EN,J  of  relation,  man,  boy,  or  woman  ;  Goth. 
magath :  D.  maagd ;  G.  magd  ;  jr.  mogh,  a  man  ;  Sp. 
mozo,  a  man-servant,  a  bachelor  ;  vwza,  a  maid  ;  Port. 
macho,  a  male  ;  Russ.  muj.  It  coincides  in  elements 
with  Sax.  magan,  to  be  able  ;  Eng.  may.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman,  or  a  young  unmarried 
woman  ;  a  virgin. 

2.  A  female  servant.  Dryden. 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the  feminine 
gender;  as  in  maid-servant. 

M ,v  1 1 )' /<:N,  (mari'n,)  n.  *  A  maid. 

*2.-An  instrument  resembling   the   guillotine,  for- 
merly used  for  beheading  criminals. 
3.  A  machine  for  washing  linen. 
MAID'EN,  (mad'n,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  young  woman 
or  virgin  ;  as,  maiden  charms. 

2.  Consisting  of  young  women  or  virgins. 

Amid  the  maiden  throng.  Addison. 

3.  Fresh  ;  new  ;  unused. 

He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

A  maiden  speech;  the  first  speech  of  a  new  member 
in  a  public  body. 

MAID'.EN,  v.  i.  To  speak  and  act  demurely  or  mod- 
estly. Bp.  Hall. 

MAIli'-EN-AS-SIZE',  n.  In  England,  an  assize  at 
which  no  one  is  condemned  to  die  ;  literally,  an  as- 
size which  is  unpolluted  with  blood.  It  was  usual, 
at  such  an  assize,  for  the  sheriff  to  present  the  judge 
with  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  Smart 

MaID'.EN-HaIR,  n.  A  species  of  fern  of  the  genus 
Adiantum. 

MAID'flN-HOOD, )         ,,,  ,    ,    ,  _    ,    .    ,, 

MaID'^N-HEAD;  i  "■     tSax'  m«g'lm!,ad>  miBdenhad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  maid  or  virgin  ;  virginity. 

The  modest  lore  of  maiderdtood.  Milton. 

2.  Newness;  freshness ;  uneoiitaminated  state. 

Shak. 

MAID'EN-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  maid  ;  modest.      Sliak. 

MaID'£N-H-NESS,  n.  The  behavior  that  becomes  a 
maid  ;  modestv  ;  gentleness.  Sherwood. 

MaID'EN-LIP,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

MaID'EN-LY,  (mad'n-ly,)  a.  Like  a  maid  ;  gentle ; 
modest  ;  reserved.  Shak. 

MaID'EN-LY,  adv.    In  a  maidenlike  manner.  Skclton. 

MAID'HOOD,  ?i.  Virginity;  sometimes  spelt  Maid- 
enhead. Shak. 

M  aID-Ma'RI-AN,  n.  Originally,  the  lady  of  the  May- 
games  in  a  morris-dance  ;  afterward,  a  character  per- 
sonated by  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  ;  also,  the  name 
of  a  daflce.  Toone.     Smart. 

MAID'-PALE,  a.     Pale,  like  a  sick  girl.  Shak. 

MaID'-SERV-ANT,  n.     A  female  servant.       Swift 

MAIL,  m.  *  [Fr.  maille,  a  stitch  in  knitting,  a  mail ;  Sp. 
malla,  a  mesh,  net-work,  a  coat  of  mail ;  Port.  id.  and 
a  spot;  It.  maglia  and  camnglio  ;  Arm.  mailh;  D.maal; 
W.  magtjl,  a  knot,  a  mesh  ;  ma 'lit,  to  knit,  to  entan- 
gle, to  entrap,  to  form  meshes.  The  sense  of  spot, 
which  occurs  in  the  French  and  Portuguese,  indi- 
cates this  word  to  be  from  the  root  of  L.  macula,  and 
the  Welsh  words  prove  it  to  be  contracted  from  «a- 
gel.] 
*1.  A  coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly  worn  for  de- 
fending the  body  against,  swords,  poniards,  &c.  The 
mail  was  of  two  sorts,  chain  and  plate  mail  ;  the  for- 
<ner  consisting  of  iron  rings,  rarli  having  four  others 
Inserted  into  it ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  number  of 
6inall  lamins  of  metal,  laid  over  one  another  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  and  sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  or 
ieathern  jacket.  Cyc. 

2.  Armor;  that  which  defends  the  body. 

We  strip  the  lobster  ui  his  scarlet  mail.  Gay. 

We  read  also  of  shirts  of  mail  and  gloves  of  mail. 

3.  In  ships,  a  square  machine  composed  of  rings 
interwoven,  like  net-work,  used  for  rubbing  oft'  the 
loose  hemp  on  lines  and  white  cordage. 

4.  A  rent.     [Sax.  mo/.]     Also,  a  spot.     \Obs.] 
USIL,   n.      [Fr.  malette  ;   Ir.  mala;   Fr.  77ia;/e  ;   Arm. 

mal.] 

1.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  papers, 
particularly  letters  conveyed  from  one  post-office  to 
another,  under  public  authority. 

2.  The  coach  or  carriage  in  which  the  mail  is  con- 
veyed. 
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MAIL,  v.  t.    To  put  on  a  coat  of  mail  or  armor ;  to  arm 

defensively.  Sliak. 

2.  To  prepare  for  transmission  by  the  mail  from 

one  post-office  to  another.      We  say,  letters  were 

mail,;/  for  Philadelphia. 
MaIL'A-BLE,  a.    Usually  admitted,  or  proper  to  be 

admitted,  into  the  mail. 
MAIL'-CLAD,  a.     Clad  with  a  coat  of  mail.      Scott. 
MAIL'-COACH,  n.    A  coach  that  conveys  the  public 

mails. 
MaIL'BD,  pp.    Covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  or  with 

armor;  prepared  for  transmission  by  the  mail. 
2.  a.     In  zoology,  protected  by  an  external  coat  or 

covering  of  scales  or  hard  substances.         Humble. 

_  3.  Spotted  ;  speckled.  Sherwood. 

MaIL'ING,  ppr.     Investing  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  pre- 
paring for  transmission  by  the  mail. 
MaIL'-STaGE,  ti.    The  stage  or  coach  for  conveying 

the  mails  ;  a  mail-coach.  America. 

MaIL'-SHkATH-£D,  a.    Sheathed  with  a  coat  of 

mail.  Scott. 

MaIM,  ».  t.     [Old  Fr.  mahemer,  or  mahaigner ;  Arm. 

Tjiahaigna,  mahagnein.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  render 
a  person  less  able  to  defend  himself  in  fighting,  or  to 
annoy  his  adversary.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  necessary  part ;  to  cripple  ;  ts 
disable. 

You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Shak. 

MAIM,  ti.     [Written  in  law  language  Mayhem.] 

1.  The  privation  of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  member  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  render  the  sufferer  less  able  to  de- 
fend himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary. 

2.  The  privation  of  any  necessary  part ;  a  crip- 
pling. 

Surely  there   is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want  thereof  be  a 
maim,  than  the  use  of  It  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

Shale. 


it  to  be  a  maim  in  history.     [Not  used.] 

Hayward. 
Crippled ;   disabled   in  limbs  ; 


MaIM'JSDj  pp.  or 

lame. 
MaIM'ED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  maimed. 

Bolton. 
MAIM'ING,  ppr.     Disabling  by  depriving  of  the  use  of 

a  limb  ;  crippling  ;  rendering  lame  or  defective. 
MaIN,  a.     [Sax.  mwgn,  strength,  force,  power,  from 

magan,  to  be  able  or  strong,  that  is,  to  strain  or 

stretch,  Eng.  may,  might.     If  g  is  radical  in  the  L. 

magnus,  this  may  be  of  the  same  family ;  Goth,  mick- 

els;  Eng.  much.] 

1.  Principal ;  chief;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance, 
&c. ;  as,  the  7710111  branch  or  tributary  stream  of  a 
river  ;  the  main  timbers  of  an  edifice. 

2.  That  which  has  most  power  in  producing  an  ef- 
fect, or  which  is  mostly  regarded  in  prospect ;  as,  a 
main  design  ;  a  main  object. 

possible.  fdlotson. 

3.  Mighty  ;  vast ;  as,  the  main  abyss.        Milton. 

4.  Important ;  powerful. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, not  with  .111  y  iwuii  atiny,  coin.'  ovt'r  u>  take  pnsvs.sion 
of  his  patrimony.  Davies. 

MAIN,  7t.    Strength  ;  force  ;  violent  effort ;   as  in  the 
phrase,  "  with  might  and  main."  Dryden. 

2.  The  gross  ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  tli "in  m.iy  !«■  piluci'd  to  language  and  an  improve- 
ment in  wisdom.  Locke. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  the  great  sea,  as  distinguished  from 
rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and  the  like 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main.  Dryden. 

4.  The  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an  isle. 
We  arrived  at  Nantucket  on  Saturday,  but  did  not 
reach  the  771am  till  Monday.  In  this  use  of  the  word, 
land  is  omitted  ;  main  for  main  land. 

5.  A  hamper.  Mnsworth. 

6.  A  course  ;  a  duct.  Act  of  Parliament. 
For  the  main  ;  in  the  main ;  for  the  most  part ;  in  the 

greatest  part. 
MAIN,  71.     [L.  nanus,  hand  ;  Fr.  main.] 

A  hand  at  dice.    We  throw  a  merry  main. 
And  lucky  mams  male  r.t'ople  wis".     [Not  used.]  Prior. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 
MAIN'-DEOK,  71.     The  deck   next  below  the  spar- 
deck  in  fnsates  and  seventy-fours.  Totten. 
MAIN'-KEEL,  n.    The  principal  keel,  as  distinguished 

from  the  false  keel. 
MAIN'-LAND,  n.    The  continent;  the  principal  land, 

as  opposed  to  an  isle.  Dryden. 

MaIN'LY,  adv.     Chiefly ;   principally.     He  is  mainly 

occupied  with  domestic  concerns. 

2.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree  ;  mightily.    Bacon. 

MAIN'MAST,  n.      The  principal  mast  in  a  ship  or 

other  vessel. 
MaIN'OR,  71.     [Old  Fr.  manoevre,  meinour,  L.  a  manu, 
from  the  hand  or  in  the  work.] 

The  old  law  phrase,  to  be  taken  as  a  thief  with  the 
mainor,  signifies  to  be  taken  in  the  very  act  of  killing 
venison  or  stealing  wood,  or  in  preparing  so  to  do  ; 
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or  it  denotes  the  being  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
upon  him.  Blackstone. 

MAIN'PERN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted  to 
give  surety  by  mainpernors ;  that  may  be  main- 
prized. 

MAINPERNOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  main,  the  hand,  and 
prendre,  to  take  ;  pernon,  pernez,  for  prenon,  prenez.] 

In  law,  a  surety  for  a  prisoner's  appearance  in  court 
at  a  day.  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a 
man's  bail  may  imprison  or  surrender  him  before  the 
stipulated  day  of  appearance;  mainpernors  can  do 
neither ;  they  are  bound  to  produce  him  to  answer 
all  charsres  whatsoever.  Blackstone. 

MAIN'PRIZE,  71.  [Fr.  main,  hand,  and  prendre,  pris, 
to  take..] 

1.  In  law,  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  command- 
ing him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appear- 
ance, and  to  let  him  go  at  large.  These  sureties  are 
called  mainpernors.  Blackstone. 

2.  Deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security  for  his  ap- 

MAIN'PRIZE,  v.  t  To  suffer  a  prisoner  to  go  at 
large,  on  his  finding  sureties,  mainpernors,  for  his 
appearance  at  a  day. 

MAIN'PRIZ-ED,  pp.  Bailed  ;  suffered  to  go  at  large, 
upon  giving  security  for  appearance. 

MAIN'SAIL,  71.  The  principal  sail  in  a  ship.  The 
mainsail  of  a  ship  or  brig  is  extended  by  a  yard  at- 
tached to  the  mainmast,  and  that  of  a  sioop,  by  the 
boom. 

MAIN'SHEET,  n.  The  sheet  that  extends  and  fastens 
the  mainsail. 

MaIN'SWEaR,  v.  i.     [Sax.  manswerian;   man,   evil, 
and  swerian,  to  swear. 
To  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure  one's  self.     Blount. 

MAIN-TAIN',  v.  f-f  [Fr.  maintenir ;  main,  hand,  and 
tcnir,  to  hold  ;  L.  manus  and  teneo.] 

1.  To  hold,  preserve,  or  keep  in  any  particular 
state  or  condition  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain ;  not  to 
suffer  to  fail  or  decline  ;  as,  to  maintain  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat  in  a  furnace  ;  to  maintain  the  digestive 
process  or  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  soil ;  to  maintain  present  character  or  rep- 
utation. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  keep  ;  not  to  lose  or  surrender ;  as, 
place  or  post. 


;  not  to  suffer  to  cease ; 


3.  Toe 
tain  a  con 

4.  To  keep  up ;  to  uphold ;  to  support  the  expense 
of;  as,  to  maintain  state  or  equipage. 

What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

Franklin. 

5.  To  support  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  con- 
veniences ;  as,  to  maintain  a  family  by  trade  or  labor. 

6.  To  support  by  intellectual  powers,  or  by  force 
of  reason  ;  as,  to  maintain  an  argument. 

7.  To  support ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate,  to  justify  ; 
to  prove  to  be  just ;  as,  to  maintain  one's  right  or 
cause. 

8.  To  support  by  assertion  or  argument ;  to  affirm. 

In  tragedy  and  satip\  I  mainbzin  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

MAIN-TAIN',  v.  i.    To  affirm  a  position 

MAIN-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may   be 

supported,  preserved,  or  sustained. 

2.  That  may  be  defended  or  kept  by  force  or  re- 
sistance ;  as,  a  military  post  is  not  maintainable. 

3.  That  may  be  defended  by  argument  or  just 
claim  ;  vindicable  ;  defensible. 

MAIN-TAIN'-ED,  pp.  Kept  in  any  state  ;  preserved  ; 
upheld  ;  supported  ;  defended;  vindicated. 

MAIN-TAIN'ER,  ti.  One  who  supports,  preserves, 
sustains,  or  vindicates. 

MAIN-TAIN'ING,  ppr.  Supporting;  preserving;  up- 
holding; defending;  vindicating. 

MAIN-TAIN'OR,  n.  One  who  aids  others  with 
money,  or  maintains  a  suit  in  which  he  has  no  in- 
terest. 

MAIN'TE-NANCE,  n.  Sustenance  ;  sustentation  ; 
support  by  means  of  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  conveniences  ;  as,  his  labor  contributed  little  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

2.  Means  of  support;  that  which  supplies  conve- 
niences. 

3.  Support ;  protection  ;  defense  ;  vindication  ;  as, 
the  maintenance  of  right  or  just  claims. 

4.  Continuance  ;  security  from  failure  or  decline. 

Whatever  is  gruttfd  to  the  church  tor  tu.d's  honor  and  the  main- 
tenance tit  his  s'Tvice,  is  ^Milled  to  God.  South. 

5.  In  law,  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  person  has  no  interest,  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  means  to  prosecute  or  defend 
it.  This  is  a  punishable  offense.  But  to  assist  a 
poor  kinsman,  from  compassion,  is  not  maintenance 

Brands. 
MaIN'TOP,  it.*  The  top  of  the  mainmast  of  a  ship  or 

MAIN'YaRD,  71.    The  yard  on  which  the  mainsail  is 

extended,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 
MaIS'TER,  for  .Master,  is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MAIS'TRESS,  for  Mistress,  is  obsolete.        Chaucer. 
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MaIZE  n.  A  plant,  Zea  mays,  the  native  corn  of 
America,  called  Indian  Corn,  much  cultivated  for 
food. 

[In  the  Lettish  and  Livonic  languages,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  muijse  is  bread.  Tooke.  In  Ir.  maise  is 
food  ;  perhaps  a  different  orthography  of  meat.] 

MAJ-ES-TAT'IC,  I   a.       Great     in    appearance  ; 

MA.!-ES-TAT'I€-AL,  \       having  dignity.     [Obs.] 
Pococke. 

MA-JES'Tie,  a.  [from  majesty. 1  August;  having 
dignity  of  person  or  appearance  ;  grand  ;  princely. 
The  prince  was  majestic  in  person  and  appearance. 

Sat  meekness,  hiirhn  n  d  wiiii  majestic  grace.  Milton. 

2.  Splendid  ;  grand. 

Get  the  start  of  this  majestic  world.  Shak. 

3.  Elevated  ;  lofty. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind  ;  all  must  be  grave, 
majestic,  and  sublime.  Dryden. 

4.  Stately  ;  becoming  majesty  ;  as,  a  majestic  air 
or  walk. 

MA-JIWT1G-AL,  a.     Majestic.     [Little  used.] 

MA-JES'T IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  dignity  ;  with  gran- 
deur ;  with  a  loftv  air  or  appearance. 

MA-JES'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.  State  or  manner  of  being 
majestic.  Oldenburg. 

MAJ'ES-TY,  n.  [L.  majestas,  from  the  root  of  majis, 
major,  more,  greater.] 

1.  Greatness  of  appearance;  dignity;  grandeur; 
dignity  of  aspect  or  manner;  the  quality  or  state  of 
a  person  or  thing  which  inspires  awe  or  reverence  in 
the  beholder  ;  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  God 
and  his  works. 

It  is  applied  to  the  dignity,  pomp,  and  splendor  of 
earthly  princes. 

When  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom — the  honor 
of  lu's  excellent  mnj<*:y  ui.uiy  days.  — Esth.  i. 

2.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 

The  next  in  majesty.  Dryden. 

3.  A  title  of  emperors,  kings,  and  queens  ;  as, 
most  royal  nuncstij  ;  may  if  phase  your  majesty.  In 
this  sense,  it  admits  of  the  plural  ;  as,  their  majesties 
attended  the  concert. 

Ma'JOR,  a.  [L.]  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or 
extent ;  as,  the  major  part  of  the  assembly  ;  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  revenue  ;  the  major  part  of  the  terri- 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shak. 

3.  In  music,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  modes  in 
which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above  the  tonic  or 
key-note,  and  to  intervals  consisting  of  four  semi- 
tones. Busby. 

Major  and  minor,  in  music,  are  applied  to  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  semitone. 

Major  tone:  the  difference  between  the  fifth  and 
fourth  ;  and  major  semitone  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  major  fourth  and  the  third.  The  major 
tone  surpasses  the  minor  by  a  comma.  Encye. 

The  major  term  of  a  syllogism  is  that  which  forms 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 
MA'JOR,  it.     In  military  affairs,  an  officer  next  in  rank 
above  a  captain  and   below  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  the 
lowest  field  officer. 
a.  The  mayor  of  a  town.     [See  Mayor.] 
Mid-major;  an  officer  appointed  to  act  as  major  on 
certain  occasions. 
Brigade-major.     See  Brigade. 
Drum-major;   the    first   drummer  in   a   regiment, 
who  has  authority  over  the  other  drummers. 
Fife-major  ;  the  first  or  chief  fifer. 
Sergeant-major ;  a  non-commissioned  officer,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  adjutant. 
Ma'JOR,  n.    In  lam,  a  person  of  full  age  to  manage 

his  own  concerns. 
Ma'JOR,  n.  In  logic,  that  premise  which  contains 
the  major  term  ;  it  is  the  first  proposition  of  a  regu- 
lar syllogism ;  as,  no  unhuly  person  is  qualified  for 
happiness  in  heaven,  [the  major.]  Every  man  in 
his  natural  state  is  unholy,  [minor.]  Therefore,  no 
man  in  his  natural  state  is  qualified  lor  happiness  in 
heaven,  [conclusion  or  inference.] 

In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical  premise 
is  called  the  major. 
MA'JOR  AT,  (liia'/.hn-ra',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  major.] 

Among  the  continental   nations  of  Europe,  the  right 
of  succession  to  pmpeit\  according  to  age. 
MAJ-OR-A'TION,  n.     Increase ;   enlargement.     [JVM 

used.]  Bacon. 

Ma'JOR-Do'MO,  re.     [major  and  clomus,  house.] 

A   man    who   holds   the    place   of   master   of  the 
house  ;  a  steward  ;  also,  a  chief  minister.      Encyc. 
MA'JOR-GEN'RR-AI,,    n.       A    military    officer    who 
commands  a  division  or  number  of  regiments;  the 
next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant-general. 
MA-JOIt'I-TY,  re.t  [Fr.  majorite  ;  from  major.] 

tl.  The  greater  number;  more  than  half;  as,  a 
majority  of  mankind  ;    a  majority  of  votes  in  con- 
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gress.    A  measure  may  be  carried  by  a  large  or  small 

majority. 

2.  Full  age  ;  the  age  at  which  the  laws  of  a  coun- 
try permit  a  young  person  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Henry  III.  had  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  than 
the  barons  raised  war  against  him. 

3.  The  office,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  major. 

4.  The  state  of  being  greater. 

UtowV 

5.  [L.  majores.]    Ancestors  ;  ancestry.    [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 

6.  Chief  rank.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
MA-JUS'eU-L/E,  7i.  pi.     In  diplomatics,  capital  letters, 

as  they  are  found  in  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  sixth 
century  and  earlier. 
MAKE,  v.  1.;  pret.  and  pp.  Made.  [Sax.  macian;  G. 
machen;  D.  ■maaken  ;  Dan  inugcr,  to  contrive  ;  mager 
paa,  to  make,  to  form,  to  mold,  to  contrive,  to  prac- 
tice. The  primary  sense  is,  to  cause  to  act  or  do,  to 
press,  drive,  strain,  or  compel,  as,  in  the  phrases 
make  your  servant  work,  make  him  go.] 

1.  To  compel ;  to  constrain. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  an  early  hour.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  of  materials  ;  to  fashion  ;  to  mold  into 
shape  ;  to  cause  to  exist  in  a  different  form,  or  as  a 
distinct  thing. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  irruvine-  lyiel,  alVr  he  had  made  it  a  mol- 
ten calf.  -  Ex.  xxxii. 

God  not  only  made,  but  created  ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but 
the  materials.  Dwight,  Theol. 

3.  To  create ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  form  from 
nothing.  God  made  the  materials  of  the  earth  and 
of  all  worlds. 

4.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute  as  parts,  materials, 
or  ingredients  united  in  a  whole.  These  several 
sums  make  the  whole  amount. 

The  heaven,  die  air,  |)lr  eerlli,  and  linuiidless  sea, 

Malce  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

5.  To  form  by  art. 

And  an,  wild  le-r  ceiuei.<line-,  doth  aspire 

6.  To  produce  or  effect,  as  the  agent. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  —  Judges  xvi. 

7.  To  produce,  as  the  cause  ;  to  procure  ;  to  ob- 
tain.    Good  tillage  is  necessary  to  make  good  crops. 

Wealth  muhrlli  many  friends.  — Prov.  xix. 

8.  To  do ;  to  perform  ;  to  execute ;  as,  to  make  a 
journey  ;  to  make  a  long  voyage. 

9.  To  cause  to  have  any  quality,  as  by  change  or 
alteration.  Wealth  may  make  a  man  proud  ;  beauty 
may  make  a  woman  vain  ;  a  due  sense  of  human 
weakness  should  make  us  humble. 

10.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.  —  Ex.  vii. 

Who  made  the  a  prince  and  a  j'elee  over  us?  —  Ex.  ii. 

11.  To  contract;  to  establish;  as,  to  make  friend- 
ship. Howe. 

12.  To  keep  ;  as,  to  make  abode.  Dryden. 

13.  To  raise  to  good  fortune  ;  to  secure  in  riches 
or  happiness  ;  as  when  it  is  said,  he  is  made  for  this 
world. 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown.  Dryden. 

14.  To  suffer. 

He  accuses  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  shipwreck  a  second 

15.  To  incur;  as,  to  make  a  loss.     [Improper.] 

16.  To  commit ;  to  do.  [Dryden. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  ae;e  ner  sickness  in  excuse  of  the  faults 
which  I  made.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

17.  To  intend  or  to  do  ;  to  purpose  to  do. 
Gomez,  what  makesl  thou 

bailiffs )     [Not  used.] 

We  now  say,  what  doest  thou  here  ? 

18.  To  raise,  as  profit  ;  to  gain  ;  to  collect ;  as,  to 
make  money  in  trade  or  by  husbandry  ;  to  make  an 
estate  by  steady  industry. 

19.  To  discover  ;  to  arrive  in  sight  of ;  a  seaman's 
phrase.  They  made  the  land  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
larboard  bow,  distant  five  leagues. 

20.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at ;  as,  to  7rea/rc  a  port  or 
harbor;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

21.  To  gain  by  advance ;  as,  to  make  little  way 
with  a  head  wind  ;  we  made  our  way  to  the  next 
village.     [This  phrase  often  implies  difficulty.] 

22.'  To  provide  ;  as,  to  make  a  di 


23.  To  put  or  place  ;  as,  to  make  a  difference  be- 
ween  strict  right  and  expedience. 

24.  To  turn  ;  to  convert,  as  to  use 


Their  fury  i. 


Dryden. 


25.  To  represent.  He  is  not  the  fool  you  make 
him  ;  that  is,  as  your  representation  exhibit*!  him. 

2G.  To  constitute  ;  to  form.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  sensual  pleasure  77tato  the  happiness  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind. 

27.  To  induce  ;  to  cause.    Self-confidence  makes  a 


To  make  love,  I  to  col 
To  make  suit ;  )  favt 
To  make  merry  ;  to  fea 


man  rely  too  much  on  his  own  strength  and  re 

28.  To  put  into  a  suitable  or  regular  form  for  use  ; 
as,  to  make  a  bed. 

29.  To  fabricate  ;  to  forge.  He  made  the  story 
himself. 

30.  To  compose,  as  verses  ;  to  form  and  put  forth ; 
as,  to  ?reu'i:e  a  speech  or  an  oration. 

31.  To  cure ;  to  dry  and  prepare  for  preservation  ; 
as,  to  make  hay. 

To  make  amends ;  to  make  good  ;  to  give  adequate 
compensation  ;  to  replace  the  value  or  amount  of 
loss. 

To  make  account  of;  to  esteem  ;  to  regard.     Bacon. 

To  make  away  ;  to  kill  ;  to  destroy. 

Sidney.    Jiddiion. 

2.  To  al.enate  ;  to  transfer.  Waller. 

We  now  usually  say,  to  make  over  property. 

To  make  free  with  ;  to  treat  with  freedom  ;  to  treat 
without  ceremony.  Pope. 

To  make  good ;  to  maintain  ;  to  defend. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fulfill  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  make  good 
one's  word,  promise,  oi  .engagement. 

3.  To  make  compensation  for;  to  supply  an  equiv- 
alent ;  as,  to  make  good  a  loss  or  damage. 

To  make  light  of;  to  consider  as   of   no  conse- 
quence ;  to  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
They  made  light  of  it  and  went  their  way.  —Matt.  xxii. 

iurt;   to  attempt  to  gain  the 
or  or  affection. 

be  joyful  or  jovial. 
Bacon. 

To  make  much  of;  to  treat  with  fondness  or  es- 
teem ;  to  consider  as  of  great  value,  or  as  giving 
great  pleasure. 

To  make  of;  to  understand.  He  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  the  news  ;  that  is,  he  does  not  well  under- 
stand it ;  he  knows  not  how  to  consider  or  view  it. 

2.  To  produce  from  ;  to  effect. 

I  am  astonished  that  lliu.-e  who  have  appeared  against  this  paper, 
have  made  so  very  little  of  it.  Addison. 

3.  To  consider ;  to  account ;  to  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave  ?  Dryden. 

To  make  over ;  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  convey  ; 
to  alienate.  He  made  over  his  estate  in  trust  or  hi 
fee. 

To  make  out;  to  learn;  to  discover;  to  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of.  I  can  not  make  out  the 
meaning  or  sense  of  this  difficult  passage.  Anti- 
quaries are  not  able  to  make  out  the  inscription  on 
this  medal. 

2.  To  prove  ;  to  evince  ;  to  establish  by  evidence 
or  argument.  The  plaintiff,  not  being  able  to  make 
out  his  case,  withdrew  the  suit. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  mest  of  the  reasoning  which  make 
out  bolhiny  jae;  esia. in?  aie  already  suggested.     Alterbury. 

3.  To  furnish  ;  to  find  or  supply.  He  promised  to 
pay,  but  was  not  able  to  make  out  the  money  or  the 
whole  sum. 

To  make  sure  of;  to  consider  as  certain.    Dryden. 

2.  To  secure  to  one's  possession  ;  as,  to  make  sxre 
of  the  game. 

To  make  up  ;  to  collect  into  a  sum  or  mass  ;  as,  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  rent ;  to  make  up  a  bundle  or 
package. 

2.  To  reconcile  ;  to  compose  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  dif- 
ference or  quarrel. 

3.  To  repair  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  hedge.     Ezck.  xiii. 

4.  To  supply  what  is  wanting.  A  dollar  is  wanted 
to  make  up  the  stipulated  sum. 

5.  To  compose,  as  ingredients  or  parts. 

O,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  !  Addison. 

The   parties  among  us    are  made   up  of  moderate  whigs   and 
Presbyterians.  Swift. 

6.  To  shape,  prepare,  or  fabricate  ;  as,  to  make  up 
a  mass  into  pills. 

7.  To  assume  a  particular  form  of  features  ;  as,  to 
make  up  a  face ;  whence,  to  make  up  a  lip,  is  to  pout. 

8.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  make  up  a 
loss. 

9.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust,  or  to  arrange  for  settlement ; 


ints. 


10.  To  determine  ;  to  bring  to  a  definite  conclusion 
as,  to  malce  up  one's  mind. 

In  seamen's  language,  to  make  sail ;  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  sail  already  extended. 

To  make  sternway ;   to  move  with  the  stern  fore 

To  make  water  ;  to  leak. 

To  make  words  ;  to  multiply  words. 
MAKE,  v.  i.  To  tend  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  move.  He  made 
toward  home.  The  tiger  made  at  the  sportsmen. 
Formerly  authors  used  to  make  away,  to  make  on,  to 
make  forth,  to  make  about;  but  these  phrases  are  ob- 
solete.    We  now  say,  to  make  at,  to  make  toward. 

2.  To  contribute  ;  to  have  effect.  This  argument 
makes  nothing  in  his  favor.  He  believes  wrong  to  be 
right,  and  right  to  be  wrong,  when  it  makes  for  his 
advantage. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  flow  toward  land  ;  as,  the  tide  makes 
fast. 
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MAL 

To  make  as  if;  to  show ;  to  appear ;  to  carry  ap- 
pearance. 

Joshua  mid  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before  them 

To  make  away  with  ;  to  kill ;  to  destroy. 

To  make  for ;  to  move  toward  ;  to  direct  a  course 
toward  ;  as,  we  apprehended  a  tempest  approaching, 
and  made  for  a  harbor. 

2.  To  tend  to  advantage  ;  to  favor.  A  war  be- 
tween commercial  nations  makes  for  the  interest  of 
neutrals. 

To  make  against;  to  tend  to  injury.  This  argument 
makes  against  his  cause. 

To  make  out ;  to  succeed  ;  to  have  success  at  last. 
He  made  out  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 

To  make  up  ;  to  approach.  He  made  up  to  us  with 
boldness. 

To  make  up  for ;  to  compensate  ;  to  supply  by  an 
equivalent. 

Have  you  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for  those  who  are 
gone  f  Swift. 

To  make  up  with ;  to  settle  differences;  to  become 
friends. 

To  make  with  ;  to  concur.  Hooker. 

MAKE,  n.     Structure  ;  texture  ;  constitution  of  parts 

in  a  body.     It  may  sometimes  be  synonymous  with 


are   united  ;    as,  a  man  of  slender  make,  or  feeble 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 

As  every  pk>t  can  uinl'i'iiiiiie  and  shake?  Dryden. 

MAKE,   n.     [Sax.  maca,   gemaca;    Dan.  mage ;   Eng. 
match.      It  seems  allied  to  make,  as  peer,  L.  par,  to 
Hcb.  N-O.] 
A  companion  ;  a  mate.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.    B.  Jonson. 
MAKE'BATE,  it.     [make  and  Sax.  bate,  contention.] 

One  who  excites  contentions  ami  quarrels.    Sidney- 
MAKE'LESS,  a.     Matchless;  without  a  mate.    [Obs.] 
MAKE'PeACE,  n.     A  peace-maker ;  one  that  recon- 
ciles persons  when  at  variance.  Sliak. 
MAK'ER,  n.    The  Creator. 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  makes,  forms,  shapes,  or  molds  ;  a 
manufacturer  ;  as,  a  maker  of  watches,  or  of  jewel- 
ry ;  a  malicr  of  cloth. 

3.  A  poet. 

MAKE' WEIGHT,  (-wate,)  n.  That  which  is  thrown 
into  a  scale  to  make  weight.  Philips. 

MA'KI,  n.  "  An  animd  of  the  genus  Lemur.  The 
ring-tailed  muki  is  of  the  size  of  a  cat.  [See  Lemur.] 

The  common  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Lin- 
naean  genus  Lemur,  including  the  macauco,  the  mon- 
gonz,  and  the  vari.  Cuvier. 

MAKING,  ppr.  Forming  ;  causing  ;  compelling  ;  cre- 
ating ;  constituting. 

MaK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  forming,  causing,  or  consti- 
tuting. 

2.  Workmanship.  This  is  cloth  of  your  own 
making. 

3.  Composition ;  structure. 

4.  In  old  writers,  a  poem. 

MAL,      I  as  a  prefix,  in  composition,  denotes  ill  or  evil, 
MALE,   i      Fr.  mal,  L.  mains.     [See  Malady.] 
MAL'A-CHITE,  n.     [Gr.  na\a\ii,  mallows,  L.  malva, 
from  naAakos,  soft,  so  named  from  its  resembling  the 
color  of  the  leaf  of  mallows.] 

Native  carbonate  of  copper.  Green  malachite  oc- 
curs in  green  mammillary  masses,  consisting  of  con- 
centric layers  having  a  fibrous  structure.  It  admits 
of  a  high  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  orna- 
mental inlaid  work  or  for  making  toys.  Blue  mal- 
achite is  another  species  of  a  deep-blue  color,  found 
both  in  crystals,  and  as  an  incrustation.  These  ores 
accompany  other  ores  of  copper.  Dana. 

MAL'A-CO-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  uaXuXn,  mallows,  from  its 
color.] 
Another  name  for  diopside,  a  variety  of  pyroxene. 
Cleaveland.     Lunier. 
MAL-A-eOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  treats  of  the  mol- 

lusca. 
MAL-A-COL'O-GY,    n.       [Gr.    paXaKoc,    soft,    and 

In  natural  history,  the  science  of  the  structure  and 
habits  of  soft  animals  or  mollusca. 

MAL-A-COP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  n.  One  of  the  order  of 
malacopterygious  fishes. 

MAL- A-COP-TE-RYcV  LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  paXaKoc,  soft, 
and  KTcpvyiov;  a  point  or  feather.] 

Having  soft  fins,  or  fins  whose  rays,  except  the 
anterior  ray  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins,  are  soft ; 
applied  to  such  fishes  as  the  carp,  pike,  salmon, 
shad,  &c. 

MAL-A-COS'TO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  paXaxoc,  soft,  and 
arena,  mouth.] 

Having  soft  jaws  without  teeth,  as  a  fish.      Encyc. 

MAL-A-COS'TRA-CAN,  n.  [Gr.  uoUkoc,  soft,  and 
oarpaKOp,  shell.]  A  crustacean  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision Milacostraca  in  Cuvicr's  system,  as  shrimps, 
lobsters,  crabs,  &.c.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  Crustacea  in  general.  Dana. 


MAL-A-COS-TRA-eOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  itaAa-toc.soft, 
ooroanov,  shell,  and  \oyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  cfustacea  :  called  also  Crostace- 

MAL-A-COS'TRA-OOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  a  section 
of  crustaceous  animals  called  muiacostraea.  They 
have  solid  teguments,  and  10  or  14  feet 

MAL-AD-JUST'MENT,  re.  An  evil  or  wrong  adjust- 
ment. Chalmers. 

MAL-AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION,  re.     [See  Mal  and  Ad- 

Bad  management  of  public  affairs ;  vicious  or 
defective  conduct  in  administration,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  ofheial  duties  particularly  of  executive  and 
ministerial  duties  prescribed  by  law  ;  as,  the  malad- 
ministration of  a  king,  or  of  any  chief  magistrate. 

MAL-A-DROIT'NESS,  7t.     Bad  dexterity. 

MAL'A-DY,  n.f  [Fr.  maladie  :  It.  malattia,  from  the  W. 
mall,  softness,  debility,  an  evil,  a  malady;  L.malum; 
W.  mallu,  to  make  soft  or  flaccid,  to  deprive  of  en- 
ergy, to  make  insipid,  to  make  evil,  to  become  evil. 
This  coincides  in  origin  with  Eng.  mellow,  L.  mollis, 
Gr.  ua\<ixos,  aua\>s,  Heb.  "jon.  In  opposition  to 
this,  virtue,  value,  and  health,  are  from  the  sense  of 
strength,  vigor.] 

1.  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the  human  body  ; 
any  distemper,  disorder,  or  indisposition,  proceeding 
from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid  organic  func- 
tions ;  more  particularly,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated 
disorder  or  indisposition.  It  may  be  applied  to  any 
animal  body,  but  is,  I  believe,  rarely  or  never  applied 
to  plants. 

The  maladies  of  the  body  may  prove  medicines  to  the  mind. 

2.  Defect  or  corruption  of  the  heart;  depravity; 
moral  disorder  or  corruption  of  moral  principles.  De- 
pravity of  heart  is  a  moral  malady. 

3.  Disorder  of  the  understanding  or  mind. 
MJi'LA  FI'DE,  [L.]     With   bad  faith;    deceitfully; 

treacherously. 

MAL'A-G  A,  n.  A  species  of  wine  imported  from  Mal- 
aga, in  Spain. 

MAL'AN-DERS,  n.  [from  mal,  ill,  and  It.  andare,  to 
go-1 

A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  ulcerous  chaps 
on  the  inside  of  the  legs.  Buchanan. 

MAL'A-PERT,  a.  [mal  and  pert.]  Saucy;  quick, 
with  impudence ;  sprightly  ;  without  respect  or  de- 
cency; bold;  forward. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?  Dryden. 

MAL'A-PERT-LY,  adv.    SaJicity  ;  with  Impudence. 
Skelton. 

MAL'A-PERT-NESS,  n.  Sattciness  ;  impudent  pert- 
ness  or  forwardness  ;  sprightliness  of  reply  without 
decency. 

MAL-AP-RO-P5S',  (mal-ap-ro-po',)  adv.  [Fr.  mal, 
evil,  and  apropos,  to  the  purpose.] 

Unseasonably;  unsnitablv.  Dryden. 

Ma'LAR,  a.     [L.  mala,  the  cheek.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 

MA-LA'RI-A,  7t.     [mal  and  aria,  bad  air,  Ital] 

Bad  air ;  that  species  of  air  which  produces,  or 
tends  to  prnduce,  disease. 

MA-LA'RI-OUS,  1  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  infected  by, 

MA-LA'RI-AL,      j      malaria. 

MA'LATE,  re.  [L.  malum,  an  apple.]  A  salt  formed 
by  the  malic  acid,  the  acid  of  apples,  combined  with 
a  base.  Chemistry. 

MA-LAX'ATE,-».  t.     [Gr.  foiWo-ni.] 

To  soften  ;  to  knead  to  softness.     [JYot  used.] 

MAL-AX-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  moistening  and 
softening;  or  the  forming  of  ingredients  into  a  mass 
for  pills  or  plasters.     [Little  used.]  Bailei/. 

MAL-CON-FORM-A'TION,  71.  Ill  form;  dispropor- 
tion of  parts.  Tally. 

MAL'CON-TENT,  re.  [mal  and  content.]  A  discon- 
tented subject  of  government ;  one  who  murmurs  at 
the  laws  and  administration,  or  who  manifests  his 
uneasiness  by  overt  acts,  as  in  sedition  or  insurrec- 
tion. 

MAL'CON-TENT,  )  a.      Discontented    with    the 

MAL-CON-TENT'ED,  \  laws  or  the  administration 
of  government ;  uneasy ;  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester.  Milner. 

MAL-GON-TENT'ED-LY,  adv.     With  discontent. 

MAL-CON-TENT'ED-NESS,  re.  Discontentedness 
with  the  government ;  dissatisfaction  ;  want  of  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  manifested  by  overt 
acts.  Spectator. 

MALE,  a.     [Fr.  male,  for  maslc,  from  L.  masculus,  from 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  that  procreates  young,  and 
applied  to  animals  of  all  kinds  ;  as,  a  7na/o  child  ;  a 
male  beast,  fish,  or  fowl. 

2.  A  term  denoting  the  sex  of  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  fecundating  dust,  or  a  flower  or  plant  that 
bears  the  stamens  only,  without  pistils. 

3.  A  term  denoting  the  screw  whose  threads  enter 
the  grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  or  fe- 

MALE,  re.  Among  animals,  one  of  the  sex  whose 
office  is  to  beget  young  ;  a  he-animal. 


botany,  a  plant   or   flower  which   produces 
s  only,  without  pistils. 
3.  In  mechanics,  the  screw  whose  threads  enter  the 
grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  part  or  fe- 

MAL-E-DI'CEN-CY,  re.     [L.  maledicentia ;  male  and 

Evil  speaking ;  reproachful  language  ;  proneness 
to  reproach.     [Little  used.]  Mterbury. 

MAL'E-Dl-CENT,  a.  Speaking  reproachfully;  slan- 
derous.    ' Little  used.]  Sandys. 

MAL-E-DIC'TION,  n.j  [L.  maledictio ;  male,  evil,  and 
dico,  to  speak.] 

Evil  speaking;  denunciation  of  evil ;  a  cursing; 
curse  or  execration.  Hooker. 

MAL-E-FAC'TION,  re    [L.  male,  evil,  and  facio,  to  do.] 
A  criminal  deed  ;  a  crime  ;  an  offense  against  the 
laws.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

MAL-E-FAC'TOR,  re.  [Supra.]  One  who  commits  a 
crime;  one  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  subject  him  to  public  prosecution  and 
punishment,  particularly  to  capital  punishment ;  a 
criminal.  Dryden. 

MA-LEF'IG,  a.     [L.  maleRcus.]     Doing  mischief. 

MAL'E-FICE,  (mal'e-fis,)  re.  [Fr.  See  Malefac- 
tion.] An  evil  deed  ;  artifice;  enchantment.  [Not 
in  use.]  Chaucer. 

MA-LEF'I-CEN.CE,  re.  The  doing  or  producing  of 
evil. 

MA-LEF'I-CENT,  a.     Doing  evil.  Hunter. 

MAL-E-FI"ClATE,  (mal-e-fish'ate,)».t  To  bewitch. 
[Not  in  use.]  Burton. 

MAL-E-FI"CI-A'TION,  (-fish-e-a'shun,)  n.  A  be- 
witching. 

MAL-E-PI"CIENCE,  (-fish 'ens,)  re.     [1     malejicientia.] 
The  doing  of  evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

MAL-E-FI"CIENT,  a.     Doing  evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 
Burke. 

MA-LK'IC  ACID,  re.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  malic  acid.  Graham. 

MA-LE.VGINE,  re.     [Fr.  malengin.] 

Guile;  deceit.     Wot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

MAL'ET.n.     [Fr.  malete.     See  Mail.] 

A  little  bag  or  budget;  a  portmanteau.     [Not,  used.] 
Shelton. 

MALE-SPIRTT-ED,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
high-minded.  B.  Jonson. 

MA-LEV'O  LENCE,  re.  t  [L.  malenoUiUia ;  maium, 
evil,  and  volcns(  r../o,  to  will.] 

I'd  will ;  personal  hatred  ;  evil  disposition  toward 
another;  enmity  of  heart ;  inclination  to  injure  oth- 
ers.    It  expresses  less  than  Malignity.  Shak. 

MA-LEV'O-LENT,  a.      Having   an   evil   disposition 

toward  another  or  others  ;  wishing  evil  to  others:  ill 

disposed,  or  disposed  to  injure  others.     A  malevolent 

heart  rejoices  in  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  unpmpitious  ;  bringing  calamity. 

MA-LEV'O-LENT-LY,  adv.  With  ill  will  or  enmity  ; 
with  the  wish  or  design  to  injure. 

MA-LEV'O-LOUS,  a.     Malevolent.     [JVot  in  use.] 
fVarburton. 

MAL-EX-E-CtJ'TION,  re.  Evil  or  wrong  execution  ; 
bad  administration.  D.  Webster. 

MAL-FEA'SANCE,  re.  [Fr.]  Evil  doing;  wrong; 
illegal  deed.  In  law,  the  performance  of  some  inju- 
rious act  which  the  party  had  contracted  not  to  do, 
or  had  no  right  to  do.  Bouvier. 

MAL-FORM-A'TION,  n.  [mal  and  formation.]  HI 
or  wrong  formation  ;  irregular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion or  structure  of  parts.  Darwin. 

Ma'LIC,  a.     [L.  malum,  an  apple.] 

Pertaining  to  apples  ;  drawn  from  the  juice  of  ap- 
ples ;  as,  malic  acid.  Chemistry. 

MAL'ICE,  n.f  [Fr. ;  It.  maliiia;  Sp.  malicia  :  L.  TRa- 
litia,  from  mains,  evil  ;  W.  mall.     See  Malady.] 

Extreme  enmity  of  heart,  or  malevolence  ;  a  dis- 
position to  injure  others  without  cause,  from  mere 
personal  gratification  or  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  ; 
unprovoked  malignity  or  spite. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Shak, 

MAL'ICE,  v.  t.  To  regard  with  extreme  ill  wHl 
[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

MAL'I-CHO,  re.  The  corruption  of  a  Spanish  word 
signifying  mischief.  Shak. 

MA-LI''CIOUS,  (ma-lish'tis,)  a.  Harboring  ill  will  or 
enmity  without  provocation  ;  malevolent  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  malignant  in  heart. 


2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  ill  will ;  dic- 
tated by  malice  ;  as,  a  malicious  report. 

Malicious  prosecution  and  arrest ;  in  law,  a  wanton 
prosecution,  by  regular  process,  without  probable 
cause.  Bouvier. 

MA-LI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  malice  ;  with  extreme 
enmity  or  ill  will ;  with  deliberate  intention  to  in- 
jure. Sioifi. 

MA-LI"CIOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  ma- 
licious ;  extreme  enmity  or  disposition  to  injure ; 
malignity.  Herbert. 

MA-LIGN',  (ma-line',)  a.  [Fr.  maligne  ;  L.  malignus, 
from  mains,  evil.     See  Malady.] 
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1.  Having  a  very  evil  deposition  toward  others  ; 
harboring  violein.  hatred  or  enmity ;  malicious  ;  as, 
malign  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  Unfavorable;  pernicious  ;  tending  to  injure;  as, 
a  malign,  aspect  of  planets.  Milton. 

3.  Malignant ;  pernicious  ;  as,  a  malign  ulcer. 

MA-LTGN',  (ma-line',)  v.  t    To  regard  with  envy  or 
malice  ;  to  treat  with  extreme  enmity ;  to  injure  ma- 


lii  i. 


Jy. 


The  people  practice  mi.-clii-  r  'e>;:iiie.t   private  men,  whom  they 
malign  by  Bulling  their  goods  and  murdering  them. 

2.  To  traduce  ;  to  defame. 
MA-LlGN',  (ma-line',)  v.  i.    To  entertain  malice. 

Milton. 
MA-LIG'NAN.CY,  71.  t  [See  Malignant.]     Extreme 
malevolence  ;  bitter  enmity  ;  malice  ;  as,  malignancy 
of  heart. 

2.  Unfavorableness  ;  unpropitiousness  ;  as,  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  aspect  of  planets. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  distemper  yours.         Slialc. 

3.  Virulence  ;  tendency  to  mortification  or  to  a 
fatal  issue  ;  as,  the  malignancy  of  an  ulcer  or  of  a 
fever. 

MA-LIG'NANT,  a.  [L.  malignus,  maligno,  from  ma- 
ins, evil.] 

1.  Malicious  ;  having  extreme  malevolence  or  en- 
mity ;  as,  a  maligitant  heart. 

2.  Unpropitious  ;  exerting  pernicious  influence  ; 
as,  malignant  stars.  Slide. 

3.  Virulent ;  as,  a  malignant  ulcer. 

4.  Dangerous  to  life  ;  as,  a  malignant  fever. 

5.  Extremely  heinous  ;  as,  the  malignant  nature  of 
sin. 

MA-LIG'NANT,  n.     A  man  of  extreme  enmity  or  evil 

intentions.     [Not  used.]  Hooker. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  Cavalier.  [06*.] 

MA-LIG'NANT-LY,  adv.     Maliciously;  with  extreme 
malevolence. 
2.  With  pernicious  influence. 

MA-LIGN'£D,  (ma-llnd',)  pp.  Regarded  with  envy  or 
malice;  treated  with  extreme  enmity;  traduced; 
defamed. 

MA-LIGN'ER,  (ma-lln'er,)  n.    One  who  regards  or 
treats  another  with  enmity  ;  a  traducer;  a  defamer. 
Swift. 

MA-LIGN'ING,  (ma-lln'ing,)  ppr.  Traducing;  de- 
faming. 

MA-LIG'NI-TY,  nA  [L.  malignitas.] 

1.  Extreme  enmity,  or  evil  dispositions  of  heart 
toward  another ;  malice  without  provocation,  or  ma- 
levolence with  baseness  of  heart  ;  deep-rooted  spite. 

2.  Virulence;  destructive  tendency  ;  as,  the  malig- 
nity of  an  ulcer  or  disease. 

3.  Extreme  evilness  of  nature  ;  as,  the  malignity  of 
'fraud. 

4.  Extreme  sinfulness  ;  enormity  or  heinousness  ; 
as,  the  malignity  of  sin. 

MA-LIGN'LY,  (ma-llne'ly,)  adv.     With  extreme  ill 

2.  Unpropitiously  ;  perniciously. 
MA-LIN"GER,  v.  i.     Among  soldiers;  to  feign  illness 
or  to  protract  disease,  in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

T.  B.  JUacaulay. 
MA-LIN"GER-ER,  n.     [Fr.  malingre.] 

In  military  language,  a  soldier  who  feigns  himself 
sick. 
MA-LIN"GER-Y,  n.    A  feigning  illness  or  protracting 

of  disease,  in  order  to  escape  duty. 
MAL'I-SON,  (inal'e-zn,)  n.     Malediction.    Chaucer. 
MAL'KIN,  (maw'kin,)  n.     A  mop;  hence,   a  dirty 

drab.  Shale. 

MALL,  (mawl,)  n.  [Fr.  mail;  Sp.  mallo  ;  Port,  malho; 
from  L.  malleus.'] 

1.  A  large,  heavy,  wooden  beetle;  an  instrument 
for  driving  any  thing  with  force. 

2.  A  blow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
MALL,  (mal,)  n.     [Arm.  mailh.     (lit.  from  a  play  with 

mall  and  ball,  or  a  beaten  walk.] 

A  public  walk  ;  a  level,  shaded  walk.     AlUe  d'ar- 

bres  battue  ct  bordee.  Oregoire's  Arm.  Diet. 

MALL,  (mawl,)  v.  t.    To  beat  with  a  mall ;  to  beat 

witlt  something  heavy  ;  to  bruise. 
MAL'LARD,  n.    A  drake.  ShaJc. 

2.  The  common  duck  in  its  wild  state,  Anas  boschas 

of  Linnaeus.  p.  Ci/c. 

MAL-LE-A-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from    malleable.]      That 

quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them  susceptible  of 

extension  by  beating.     It  is  opposed  to  Friability  or 

Brittleness.  Locke. 

MAL'LE-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  to  aliens.  See  Mall.] 
That  may  be  drawn  out  and  extended  by  beating  ; 

capable  of  extension   by  the  hammer ;  a  quality  of 

met. lis,  particularly  of  sold.  Newton. 

Malleable,  iron  is  cast  iron,  which,  bv  a  peculiar 

process,  has  been  deprived  of  its  carbon,  and  thus 

freed  from  its  brittleness. 
MAL'LE-A-BLE-NESS,  w.      Malleability,  which  see. 
MAL'LE-aTE,   v.   t.     To  hammer;  to  draw  into  a 

plate  or  leaf  by  beating. 
MAL'LE-A-TED,  pp.    Hammered;  drawn  into  a  plate 

by  beating. 


MAM 

MAL-LE-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  beating  into  a  plate 

or  leaf,  as  a  metal  ;  extension  by  beating. 
MALL' .ED,   pp.       Beaten    with    something    heavy; 

bruised. 
MAL'EET,  n.     [Fr.  maillet ;  Russ.  molot;  Slav,  mlat; 

L.  malleus.] 
A  wooden  hammer  or  instrument  for  beating,  or 

for  driving  pins  ;  particularly  used  in  carpentry,  for 

driving  the  chisel. 
MALL'ING,  (mawVing,) ppr.   Bruising;  beating  with 

something  heavy. 
MAL'LoW,     In.      [Sax     main,  mcalwe,    malwe;  Fr. 
MAL'LoWS,  (      mauve;    L.  Sp.  and   It.  malva;    Gr. 

paXa\n,  from  jtaXaKos,  soft,   Eng.  mellow;  W.mall. 

See  Malady.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Malva ;    so  called  from  its 

emollient  qualities.     Its   fruit  is  a  depressed  disk, 

called  by  the  country  people  a  cheese.  Brando. 

Marsh-mallows  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Althtea. 

MALM'SEY,  (iniin'ze,)   n.     [Fr.  mulooisie;    It.  mal- 

vosio  ;    Sp.  marvisia,   from  Malvasia,  in  Greece  ;    L. 

The  name  of  a  sort  of  grape,  and  also  of  a  strong 
and  sweet  wine. 

MAL-O'DOR,  n.     An  offensive  odor. 

MAL-PO-SI"TIONT,(-zi-.h'un,)  n.     A  wrong  position. 

MAL-PRAC'TICE,?!.  [mal  and  practice.]  Evil  prac- 
tice ;  illegal  or  immoral  conduct ;  practice  contrary 
to  established  rules. 

MALT,?;.  [Sax.  mealt;  D.  mout;  G.mah;  Svv.  and 
Dan.  malt.     Qu.  W.  mall,  soft.] 

Barley,  or  other  grain,  steeped  in  water  till  it  ger- 
minates, and  then  dried  in  a  kiln,  thus  evolving  the 
saccharine  principle.     It  is  used  in  brewing. 

MALT,  v.  t.     To  make  into  malt ;  as,  to  malt  barley. 

MALT,  v.  i.    To  become  malt. 

To  house  it  green  will  make  it  mall  worse.  Mortimer. 

MALT'-DRINK,      j  n.    A  liquor  prepared  for  drink 

MALT'-LIQ-UOR,  j  by  an  infusion  of  malt,  as 
beer,  ale,  porter,  &c. 

MALT'-DUST,  n.    The  grains  or  remains  of  malt. 
Mall-dust  is  :ui  ciiiicln'r  of  barren  land.  Mortimer. 

MALT'-FLoOR,  n.    A  floor  for  drying  malt. 

Mortimer. 

MALT'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  grinding 
malt  ;  hence,  a  dull  fellow.  Shale 

MALT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  malt. 

MALT'MAN,    1  n.     A   man    whose   occupation  is  to 

MALT'STER,  \     make  malt.  Swift. 

MALT'WORM,  n.     [malt  and  worm.]     A  tippler. 

Shak. 

MAL'TA-LENT,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Ill  humor.  [Not  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

MAL'THA,  7i.  A  variety  of  bitumen,  viscid  and  tena- 
cious, like  pitch;  ti  nctuous  to  the  touch,  and  exhal- 
ing a  bituminous  odor.  Cleaveland. 

MAL-TREAT',  v.  t.  [mal  and  treat.]  To  treat  ill  ; 
to  abuse  ;  to  treat  roughly,  rudely,  or  with  unkind- 
ness. 

MAL-TRkAT'ED,  pp.    Ill-treated  ;  abused. 

MAL-TRgAT'ING,  ppr.  Abusing;  treating  un- 
kindly. 

MAL-TReAT'MENT,  n.    Ill  treatment;    ill  usage; 

MA  'l.lJM  TN  SB,  [L.]     An  evil  in  itself. 

MA'LUM  PRO-HIB'I-TUM,  [L.]  That  which  is 
wrong  because  forbidden  by  law.  Blackstone. 

MAL-VA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  malvaccus,  from 
malva,  mallows.] 

Pertaining  to  mallows  ;  a  term  designating  a  group 
of  plants  of  which  mallows  is  the  type. 

MAL-VER-SA'TION,  ti.  [L.  male,  ill,  and  vcrsor,  to 
behave.] 

Evil  conduct ;  improper  or  wicked  behavior  ;  mean 
artifices  or  fraudulent  tricks ;  corruption  or  extor- 
tion in  oflice.  Burke. 

MAM,  I  7i.      [L.  mamma,  the  breast  or  pap,  and 

MAM-MA',)  mother;  W.  mam;  Arm.  mamm;  Ir. 
muime,  a  nurse  ;  Antiq.  Gr.  u,ap.u.n.] 

A  familiar  word  for  mother,  used  by  young  chil- 

MAM'A-LUKE,  )  ti.*  The  military  force  of  Egypt  con- 

MAM'E-LUKE,  \  sisted  of  soldiers  called  Mama- 
lukes,  who  were  originally  mercenaries,  but  after- 
ward masters  of  the  coiintiv.  Their  power  was  an- 
nihilated by  the  pashaw  of  Egypt  in  1811.. 

MAM'MAL,  71. ;  pi.  Mammals.  [L.  mamma,  the 
breast.] 

In  loology,  an  animal  that  suckles  its  young.  [See 
Mammalia.]  Good. 

MAM-Ma'LI-A,  ti.  pi.     [L.  mamma,  the  breast.] 

A  class  of  animals,  comprehending  those  which 
suckle  their  young.  They  are  vertebrated  animals, 
with  warm,  red  blood,  and  a  double  system  of  circu- 
lation. The  fetus,  in  most  species,  is  nourished  in 
the  womb  by  means  of  a  placenta.  The  young,  in 
all  species,  are  brought  forth  alive.  F.  Cyc. 

MAM-Ma'LI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mammalia. 

MAM-MA-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [mammalia  and  L.  fcro, 
to  produce.]  A  term  applied  to  strata  containing 
mammifrous  remains.  Humble. 

MAM-MAL'O-GIST,  71.  One  who  treats  of  mammif- 
erous  animals  or  mammalia. 


MAN 
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MAM-MAL'O-GY,  n. 

loctrine  1 


a,  breast,  and  Xoyoc. 


maihmiferous  animals, 
or  mammalia,     [sice  Mammalia.] 

MAM'MA-RY,  a.  [See  Mamma.]  Pertaining  to  the 
breasts  or  paps;  as,  the  mammary  arteries  and  veins. 

MAM-MEE',  re.  A  fruit-tree  of  tropical  America,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mammea  ;  also  its  fruit.  The 
latter  is  large,  covered  with  a  thick,  tough  rind,  and 
contains  a  bright,  yellow  pulp,  of  a  pleasant  taste 
and  fragrant  scent.  Encyc.  Amcr.     Partinnton. 

MAM'MER,  v.  i.    To  hesitate.     [Not  in  use.]      Grant. 

MAM'MER-ING,  ti.     Hesitation  ;  confusion. 

MAM'MET,  71.     A  puppet;  a  figure  dressed. 

MAM'MI-FER,  n.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

An  animal  which  has  breasts  for  nourishing  its 
young;  a  mammal.     [See  Mammalia.] 

MAM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  breasts 
and  nourishing  the  young  by  the  milk  secreted  by 
them. 

MAM'MI-FORM,  a.     [L.  mamma  and  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  paps. 

MAM'MIL-LA-RV,  a.     [L.  mamilla.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  paps;  resembling  a  pap;  an 
epithet  applied  to  two  small  protuberances,  like  nip- 
ples, f  u:nd  under  the  fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  minerals  com- 
posed of  convex  concretions. 

MAM'MIL-LA-TED,  a.  Having  small  nipples,  or  lit- 
tle globes  like  nipples.  Say. 

MAM'MOCK,  ti.    A  shapeless  piece.     [Not  used.] 

Herbert. 

MAM'MOCK,  v.  t.    To  tear  in  pieces.     [Not  used.] 
Milton. 

MAM'MO-DIS,  71.     Coarse,  plain  India  muslins. 

MAM'MON,  71.  [Syr.]  Riches  ;  wealth,  or  the  god 
of  riches. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  —  Matt.  vi. 

MAM'MON-IST,  71.  A  person  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  :  one  whose  affections  are  placed  su- 
premely on  riches  ;  a  worldling.  Hammond. 

MAM'MOTH,  71.  [Russ.  mamant,  the  skeleton  of  a 
huge  animal,  now  extinct,  or  from  the  Hebrew  be- 
hemoth.] 

The  Russian  name  of  an  extinct  species  of  Ele- 
phant, nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India.  It 
was  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  three  sorts  ;  one  of 
these,  stiff,  black  bristles  a  foot  in  length,  another 
coarse,  flexible  hair,  and  the  third  a  kind  of  wool.  In 
the  year  1799,  one  of  these  animals,  in  an  entire  state, 
thawed  out  of  an  icebank,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Siberia.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
upon  both  continents.  It  is  a  distinct  animal  from 
both  the  North  American  and  South  American  Mas- 
todon. 

This  word  is  often  used  adjectively  for  very  large ; 
as,  a  mammoth  ox. 

MAN,  71. ;  pi.  Men.  [Sax.  man,  mann,  and  7111771,  man- 
kind, man,  a  woman,  a  vass'al,  also  one,  any  one, 
like  the  Fr.  011 ;  Goth,  Timmia ;  Sans.  771011 ;  D.  tikiii,  a 
man,  a  husband;  mensch,  a  human  being,  man, 
woman,  person  ;  G.  id. ;  Dan.  man,  menncske;  Sw. 
man,  meniskia ;  Sax.  mennesc,  human  ;  Ice.  711117171,  a 
man,  a  husband  ;  W.  mynw,  a  person,  a  body,  from 
7nic«,  that  which  rises  up  or  stretches  out.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  form,  image,  whence  species,  coincid- 
ing probably  with  the  Fr.  mine,  Eng.  mien,  Arm.  Tiiora 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Ice- 


j.±.alc  progeny, 
landic,  this  word,  a  little  varied,  is  used  in  Gere.  i. 
26,27.  "  Og  Gud  sagde,  ver  vilium  gera  mannenn, 
epter  mind og  liking  vorre."  And  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness.  "  Og  Gud 
skapade  mannenn  epter  sinne  mind,  epter  Guds  Ttuiid 
skapade  hann  hann,og  ban  skapade  than  karlman  og 
kvinnu."  Literally,  And  God  shaped  man  after  his 
image,  after  God's  image  shaped  he  them,  and  he 
shaped  them  male  and  female  ;  karlman,  male,  (see 
Carl  and  Churl,)  and  kviniui,  female,  that  is, queen, 
woman.  Icelandic  Bible.  Man,  in  its  radical  sense, 
agrees  almost  precisely  with  Adam,  in  the  Shemitic 
languages.] 

1.  Mankind  ;  the  human  race  ;  the  whole  species 
of  human  beings  ;  beings  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
er animals  by  the  powers  of  reason  and  speech,  as 
well  as  by  their  shape  and  dignified  aspect.  "  Os 
homini  sublime  dedit." 


I\ja/i  id  a  i.-  I 
Job  xiv. 

IMy  spiii    sin 
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'Oman  is  of  few  days  and  full  c 
vays  strive  with  man.  — Gen.  1 


t  live  by  bread  alone.  ■ 


Pops. 
Pope. 
Pope. 

a  distinct  genus. 
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MAN 
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When  opposed  to  woman,  man  sometimes  denotes 
the  male  sex  in  general. 

Woman  has,  in  general,  muc 
the  discharge  of  parental 

2.  A  male  individual  of  the  human  race,  of  adult 
growth  or  years. 

The  king  is  but  a  man,  as  1  am.  Shak. 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed.  Dryden. 

3.  A  male  of  the  human  race ;  used  often  in  com- 
pound words,  or  in  the  nature  of  an  adjective;  as,  a 
mare-child  ;  men-cooks  ;  ?ne«-servants. 

4.  A  servant,  or  an  attendant  of  the  male  sex. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride.  Cowley. 

5.  A  word  of  familiar  address. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Sliai. 

6.  It  sometimes  bears  the  sense  of  a  male-adult 
of  some  uncommon  qualifications:  particularly  the 
sense  of  strength,  vigor,  bravery,  virile  powers,  or 
magnanimity,  as  distinguished  from  the  weakness, 
timidity,  or  impotence  of  a  boy,  or  from  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  low-bred  men. 

I  dare  no  all  that  may  become  a  man.  Shak. 

Will  reckons  he  sh.mid  not  Iilv.:  Oeen  the  man  he  is,  had  he  not 

broke  windows.  Allison. 

So,  in  popular  language,  it  is  said,  he  is  no  man. 
Play  your  part  like  a  man.    He  has  not  the  spirit  of  a 


Sun.  > 


•  from  his  youth.  ■ 


7.  An  individual  of  the  human  species. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man.  Watts. 

Under  this  phraseology,  females  may  be  compre- 
hended. So  a  law  restraining  man,  or  every  man, 
from  a  particular  act,  comprehends  women  and  chil- 
dren, if  of  competent  age  to  be  the  subjects  of  law. 

8.  Man  is  sometimes  opposed  to  boy  or  child,  and 
sometimes  to  beast     . . 

9.  One  who  is  master  of  his  mental  powers,  or 
who  conducts  himself  with  his  usual  judgment. 
When  a  person  has  lost  his  senses,  or  acts  without 
his  usual  judgment,  we  say,  he  is  not  his  own  man. 

Jlinsworth. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  without  ref- 
erence to  a  particular  individual ;  any  person  ;  one. 


Thi- 


i  as  much  as  a  man  can  desire. 


This  word,  however,  is  always  used  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  referring  to  an  individual.  In  this  re- 
spect it  does  not  answer  to  the  French  on,  nor  to  the 

ofsloh  signifies,  they  slew  ;  man  sette  up,  they  set  or  Jit- 
ted  out.  So  in  German,  man  sagt  may  be  rendered, 
one  says,  it  is  said,  they  suit,  or  praple  say.  So  in 
Danish,  man  sigcr,  one  says,  it  is  said,  they  say. 

11.  In  popular  usage,  a  husband. 

Every  wife  uiiirlil  to  answer  for  her  man.  Addison. 

12.  A  movable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts. 

13.  In  feudal  laic,  a  vassal ;  a  liege  subject  or  ten- 

The  vassal  or  tenant,  kneeling,  unLrirt,  uncovered  and  holding 

up  his  hands  l^lwcn  [lioso  of  his  lord,  prof  ssed  that  he  did 

become  his  man   from  that   day   ibrth,  of  life,    limb,    and 

earthly  honor.  Btackstone. 

MAN'-MID'WIFE,  n.    A  man  who  practices  obstet- 

MAN,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  as,  to  man  the  lines 
of  a  fort  or  fortress  ;  to  man  a  ship  or  a  boat ;  to  man 
the  yards  ;  to  man  the  capstan  ;  to  man  a  prize.  It 
is,  however,  generally  understood  to  signify,  to  sup- 
ply with  the  full  complement  or  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  men. 

2.  To  guard  with  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  strengthen  ;  to  fortify. 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper  reflections. 

4.  To  tame  a  hawk.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

5.  To  furnish  with  attendants  or  servants.  [Little 
used.]  Shak.     B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  point ;  to  aim. 

Afan  but  n  rush  air.. ins!  Othello's  breast, 
Antl  he  retires.     [JVbi  used.]  Shak. 

M  AN'A-CLE,  n.  [Ft.  manicles  ;  It.  manette  ;  Sp.  mani- 
ota ;  L.  manica  ;  from  manus,  the  hand  ;  W.  man.] 

An  instrument  of  iron  for  fastening  the  hands  ; 
handcuffs  ;  shackles.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  manacles.  Shak. 

MAN'A-CLE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  handcuffs  or  other  fast- 
ening for  confining  the  hands. 

2.  To  shackle  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  the  use  of 
the  limbs  or  natural  powers. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  him  hand  and  foot  I 
Arbuthnot. 
MAN'ACLED,  pp.     Handcuffed  ;  shackled. 
MAN'A-CUNG,  ppr.     Confining  the  hands;    shack- 
ling. 
MAN'AGE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  menager :  menage,  house,  house- 
hold, house-keeping;  It  maneggiare  ;  Sp.  and  Port 
manrjar.     The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  lead.] 
1.  To  conduct  ;   to  carry  on  ;   to  direct  the  con- 


farm  ;  to  manage  the  affairs 


Prior. 


cerns  of;  as,  to  manage  t 
of  a  family. 

What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths 

2.  To  train  or  govern,  as  a  horse. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed.  Young. 

3.  To  govern  ;  to  control  ;  to  make  tame  or  tracta- 
ble ;  as,  the  buffalo  is  too  refractory  to  be  managed. 

4.  To  wield  ;  to  move  or  use  in  the  manner  de- 
sired ;  to  have  under  command. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  easily  managed. 
NemUm. 

5.  To  make  subservient. 

Antony  managed  him  to  his  own  views.  Middleton. 

6.  To  husband  ;  to  treat  with  caution  or  sparingly. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 

Tomanage  luaihsouk'  lit.,  when  love  was  the  reward. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  treat  with  caution  or  judgment ;  to  govern 
with  address. 

It  was  much  his  interest  to  manage  liis  Protestant  subjects. 

Addison. 

MAN'AGE,  v.  i.  To  direct  or  conduct  affairs ;  to  car- 
ry on  concerns  or  business. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  Diijden. 

MAN'AGE,  ?i.  Conduct ;  administration  ;  as,  the  man- 
age of  the  state  or  kingdom.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  {Pronounced  m'A-nizh'.)     Government;  control, 
as  of  a  horse,  or  the  exercise  of  riding  him. 

3.  Discipline  ;  governance  ;  direction.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Use ;  application  or  treatment. 

Quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire.  Bacon. 
[  This  word  is  nearly  obsolete  in  all  its  applications, 
unless  in  reference  to  Iiorses.  TVc  now  use-  Manage- 
ment.] 
MAN'AGT-A-BLE,  a.  Easy  to  be  used  or  directed  to 
its  proper  purpose ;  not  difficult  to  be  moved  or  wield- 
ed.    Heavy  cannon  are  not  very  manageable. 

2.  Governable;  tractable;  that  may  be  controlled  ; 
as,  a  manageable  horse. 

3.  That  may  be  made  subservient  to  one's  views 
or  designs.    ' 

MAN'AGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
easily  used,  or  directed  to  its  proper  purpose  ;  as,  the 
vunnn'-ruh/rurss  of  an  instrument.  Boyle. 

2.  Tractableness ;  the  quality  of  being  susceptible 
of  government  and  control  ;  easiness  to  be  governed. 

MAN'AGE-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manageable  manner. 
Chalmers. 

MAN'A-GED,  pp.  Conducted  ;  carried  on  ;  trained  by 
discipline  ;  governed  ;  controlled  ;  wielded. 

MAN'AGE-LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  managed. 

MAN'AGE-MENT,  n.  Conduct ;  administration  ;  man- 
ner of  treating,  directing,  or  carrying  on  ;  as,  the 
management  of  a  family  or  of  a  farm  ;  the  management 
of  state  affairs. 

2.  Cunning  practice  ;  conduct  directed  by  art,  de- 
sign, or  prudence  ;  contrivance. 

Mark  with  whu  man«'i<"iir.n[  then  folios  divide.  Dryden. 

3.  Practice  ;  transaction  ;  dealing. 


4.  Modulation  ;  variation. 

All  directions,  as  to  the  management  of  (he  voice,  must  be  re- 
garded as  subsidiary  to  the  expression  offeeling. 

Porter's  Analysis. 

MAN'A-GER,  n.  One  who  has  the  conduct  or  direc- 
tion of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  manager  of  a  theater;  the 
manager  of  a  lottery,  of  a  ball,  &c 

A  skillful  manager  of  the  rabble.  Soulk. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between.  Pope. 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  with  economy 
and  frugality  ;  a  good  economist. 

his  treasure.  '  '        Temple. 

MAN'AGE-RY,  n.  [from  manage.]  Conduct  ;  direc- 
tion ;  administration.  Clarendon. 

2.  Husbandry ;  economy ;  frugality. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using.  Decay  of  Piety. 
[Little  used  or  tibsulrtr  in  all  its  amplications.] 

MAN'A-GING,  ppr.     Conducting;  regulating;  direct- 
ing ;  governing  ;  wielding. 
2.  a.     Intriguing. 

MAN'A-KIN,  n.  The  name  of  a  beautiful  race  of 
birds,  of  diminutive  size,  found  principally  in  South 
America.  They  constitute  the  genus  Pipra  of  Lin- 
nieus.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN-A-TEE',  )   n.     [L.  manus,  hand.]     The  sea-cow, 

MAN-A-Tl',  j  a  cetaceous,  herbivorous  mammal, 
of  the  genus  Manatus.     [See  Manatus.] 

MA-NA'TION,  n.     [U  manatio,  from  mono,  to  flow.] 
The  art  of  issuing  or  flowing  out.     [Little  used.] 

MA-NA'TUS,  n.  [L.mo7iH.?,hand.]  The  name  given 
by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  herbivorous  cetacea,  includ- 
ing the  species  usually  called  sra-cows.  They  were 
so  named  on  account  of  the  slight  hand-like  form  of 
their  swimming  paws.  There  are  two  species  of 
Manatus  in  South  America  and  one  in  Africa;  they 
inhabit  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  and  browse 
on  the  herbage  that  clothes  the  banks.  Brande. 


MAN 

MXNCHE,  (minsh,)  n.     [Fr.l     A  sleeve. 

MAN'CHET,  n.  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon, 

MANCELI-NEEL',  n.*  [L.  mancanilla.j 

A  lofty  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Hippomane 
Mancinella,  so  called  from  its  effect  on  horses  who 
eat  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  plant,  but 
its  poisonous  effects  have  been  exaggerated.  Its  in- 
spissated juice  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute 
for  the  resin  of  Guaiacumor  lignum-vitre.  The  wood 
is  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  being  beautifully  veined 
with  brown  and  white,  and  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  Partington.     Encyc. 

MAN'CI-PaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  mancipo,  from  manceps,  man- 
cipium  ;  manu  capio,  to  take  with  the  hand.] 
To  enslave  ;  to  bind  ;  to  restrict.     [Little  used.] 
Hale. 

MAN-CI-Pa'TION,  n.  Slavery ;  involuntary  servi- 
tude.    [Little  used.]  Johnson, 

MAN'CI-PLE,  7t.     [L.  manceps  ;  manu  capio,  supra.] 
A  steward  ;  an  undertaker  ;   a  purveyor,  particu- 
larly of  a  college.  Johnson. 

MAN-DA'MUS,  n.  [L.  mando.  to  command  ;  manda- 
mus, we  command.  The  primary  sense,  is  to  send.] 
In  law,  a  command  or  writ,  issuing  from  the  King's 
Bench  in  England,  and  in  America  from  some  of 
the  higher  courts,  directed  to  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  inferior  court,  requiring  lliem  to  do  some 
act  therein  specified,  which  appertains  to  their  office 
and  duty  ;  as  to  admit  or  restore  a  person  to  an  office 
or  franchise,  or  to  an  academical  degree,  or  to  de- 
liver papers,  annex  a  seal  to  a  paper,  &c. 

Blackstone. 

MAN-DA-R1N',  (man-da-reen',)  n.  *  [Port,  mandarim, 
from  mandar,  L.  mando,  to  command.  This  is  a 
Portuguese  word.  The  Chinese  name  of  this  officer 
is  quan.    Malconu] 

In  China,  a  magistrate  or  governor  of  a  province  ; 
also,  the  court  language  of  China. 

MAN'DA-TA-RY,  j   n.     [Fr.  mandataire,  from  L.  man- 

MAN'DA-TO-RY,  \       do,  to  command.] 

1.  A  person  to  whom  the  pope  has  by  his  preroga- 
tive given  a  mandate  or  order  for  his  benefice. 

dylijfe. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  command  or  charge  is  given. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  undertakes,  without  a  recom- 
pense, to  do  some  act  for  another  in  respect  to  the 
thing  bailed  to  him.  Kent 

MANDATE,  n.     [L.  mando,  to  command.] 

1.  A  command;  an  order,  precept,  or  injunction  ; 
a  commission. 

This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends  ;  I  hear 

Her  mighty  ntai>.  lairs,  and  h' r  words  you  near.  Dryden. 

2.  In  canon  law,  a  rescript  of  the  pope,  command- 
ing an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  therein 
named  in  possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  in 
his  collation.  Enci/c 

MAN-DA'TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  director.  Jtyliffe. 

MAN'DA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  command  ;  pre- 
ceptive ;  directory. 

MAN'DI-BLE,  n.  [L.  mando,  to  chew ;  W.  mant,  a 
jaw,  that  which  shuts.] 

The  jaw.  In  zoology,  applied  to  the  lower  jaw  of 
mammals,  to  both  jaws  of  birds,  and  to  the  upper  or 
anterior  pair  of  jaws  in  insects.  Brande. 

MAN-DIB'U-LAR,  a.    Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

Oayton. 

MAN-DIB'IJ-LATE,      )   a.     Provided    with    mandi- 

MAN-DIB'lJ-LA-TED,  (       bles,  as  many  insects. 

MAN'DIL  n.  [Fr.  mandille,  from  the  root  of  mantle; 
W.  mant.] 


nantle.     [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 

J,  (man-dil'yun,)7t.  [Supra.]  A  soldier': 


MAN-DIL'ION, 

coat ;  a  loose  garment.  Jlinsworth. 

MAN'DI-OC  n.     The  same  as  Manioc,  which  see. 
MAN'DLE-SToNE,  n.   [G.  mandelslein,  almond-stone.] 
Kernel-stone  ;    almond-stone,  called  also  amygda- 
loid! a  name  given  to  stones  or  rocks  which  have 
kernels  enveloped  in  paste.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MAND'MENT,  for  Commandment,  is  not  in  use. 
MAN'DO-LIN,  n.     [It.  mandola.] 

A  cithern  or  harp.     [Not  in  use.] 
MAN'DORE,  n.    A  kind  of  four-stringed  lute. 

P.  Cyc. 
MAN-DRAG'O-RA,   7!.    The  mandrake  ;  a  powerful 
soporific.  Shak, 


relating  to  cattle,  and  nj  rtpoc,  hurtful.] 

A  plant.  The  popular  name  of  the  several  species 
of  the  genus  Mandragora,  one  of  which  grows  in 
Switzerland,  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  one  in 
the  Levant.  In  medicine  they  are  narcotics.  The 
mandrake  of  Scripture  (l)udaim)  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent article  ;  hut  what  it  was  is  uncertain. 

MAN'DKEL,  7i.  An  instrument  for  confining  in  the 
lathe  the  substance  to  be  turned.  Moxon. 

MANDRILL,  71.  A  fierce  and  powerful  African 
baboon,  often  called  the  ribbed-nose  baboon  ;  the 
Papio  mormon  of  Geoffrov.  Jardine. 

MAN'DU-€A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  chewed  ;  fit  to 
be  eaten.  Herbert. 

MAN'DU-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  mando,  whence  Fr.  man- 
ger.]    To  chew. 
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MAN 

MAN'DU-€a-TED,ji/>.     Chewed. 
MAN'DU-€A-TING,  pprr.    Chewing;    grinding  with 

the  teeth. 
MAN-DU  CA'TION.ti.    The  actol  chewing  or  eating. 
MAN'DU-€A-TO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  employed 

in  chewing. 
MANE,  ft.      [D.  maan,   mane  and  moon;  G.  m'anhe ; 

Sw.  man  or  malm ;  Dan.  man  ;  probably  from  extend- 
ing, like  man.] 
The  hair  growing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  neck 

of  a  horse  or  other  animal,  usually  hanging  down  on 

one  side 
MAN'-EAT-ER,  n.    A  human  being  that  feeds  on  hu- 

iii;ni  il.'sh  ;  a  cannibal ;  an  anthropophagite. 
MAN'.ED,  a.     Having  a  mane. 
MA-NEGE',  (ma-nazhe'  or  man'ej,)  n.    [Fr.]    The  art 

of  horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses.        Brandt. 
2.  A  school  for  teaching  horsemanship,  and  for 

training  horses. 
MA-NK'LU-AL.     See  Manorial. 
MA'NeS,  (ma'nez,)  n.  pi.    [L.]    The  ghost,  shade,  or 

soul,  of  a  deceased  person  ;  and  among  the  ancient 


Hail,  0  ye  holy 


Dryden. 
[  Fr.  manoeuvre  ;  main,  L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  ceuvre,  work,  L. 


MA-NEO'VER, 
MA-NQEO'VRE, 
opera.] 

1.  Management ;  dextrous  movement,  particularly 
in  an  army  or  navy  ;  any  evolution,  movement,  or 
change  of  position  among  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  ships,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  forces  in  the  best  manner  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

2.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design. 
MA-NEO'VER,    )  v.  i.    To  move  or  change  positions 
MA-NCEU'VRE,  \       among  troops  or  ships,  for   the 

purpose  of  advantageous  attack  or  defense  ;   or  in 
military  exercise,  for  tire  purpose  of  discipline. 

3.  To  manage  with  address  or  art. 
MA-NEO'VER,   )  v.  t.    To  change   the  positions   of 
MA-NfEO'VRE,  (       troops  or  ships. 
StSSKSSSM*    Moved  in  position. 
MA-NEOV'ER-ER,  n.     On 
MA-NEO'VER-ING,  >  ppr. 
MA-NCEO'VRING,     \       oi 

tack  or  defense. 
MAN'FIJL,  a.t  [man  and/uM.]     Having  the  spirit  of  a 

man  ;  bold  ;  brave  ;  courageous. 
2.  Noble  ;  honorable. 
MAN'FUL-LY,  ado.  Boldly  ;  courageously;  honorably. 
MAN'FIJL-NESS,  77.     Boldness;  comageousness. 
MAN"GA-BY,  n.    The  white-eyed  monkey  ;  a  name 

of  two  species  of  African   monkeys  of  the   genus 

Cercocebus,  having  the  tail  longer  than  the  body. 
Jardine. 
MAN"GA-NATE,         In.  A  compound  of  manganesic 
MAN"GA-NE'SATE,  j      acid,  with  a  base. 
MAN"GA-NESE',  7i.     A  metal  of  a  dusky  white,  or 

whitish-gray  color,  very  hard  and  difficult  to  fuse. 

It  never  occurs  as  a  natural  production  in  a  metallic 

state.     The  substance  usually  so  called  is  an  oxyd  of 

manganese^but  not  pure.  Cyc.     Henry. 

MAN"GA-N'E'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  manganese; 

consisting  of  it  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Seybert. 
MAN"GA-NE'SOUS,  a.    Manganesons  acid  is  an  acid 

with  less  oxvgcn  (hai!  manganesic  acid.        Henry. 
MAN-GAN'IC,  j   a.     Obtained  from  manganese  ; 

MAN"GA-Ne'SIC,  j       as,  the  manganesic  acid. 

MAN"GA-NITE,  n.    One  of  the  ores  of  manganese  ; 

called  also  sray  manganese  ore. 
MANG'CORN,  ?i.     [Sax.  men  gam,  to  mix,  and  corn,] 
A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  other  species  of 
[JYot  used  in  America.]  [grain. 

MANGE,  7i.     [Fr.  77i777i<r<M7so7i.] 

The  scab  or  itch  in  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  beasts. 
MAN"GEL-WUR'Z£L,    (mang'gl-wur'zl,)    «.       [G. 
mangel,  want,  and  wuriel,  root.] 

The  root  of  scarcity,  a  plant  of  the  beet  kind, 
Beta  Cvcla. 
MAN'GE'R,  ™.     [Fr.  mangcoire,  from  manger,  to  eat,  L. 

1.  A  trough  or  box  in  which  fodder  is  laid  for 
cattle,  or  the  place  in  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
fed. 

2.  In  ships  of  war,  a  space  across  the  deck,  within 
the  hawse-holes,  separated  from  the  after  part  of  the 
deck,  to  prevent  the  water  which  enters  the  hawse- 
holes  from  running  over  the  deck. 

MAN'GER-BoARD,  7i.  The  bulk-head  on  a  ship's 
deck  that  separates  the  manger  from  the  other  part 
of  the  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

MAN'GI-NESS,  n.  [from  mangy.]  Scabbiness  ;  in- 
fection of  the  mange. 

MAN"GLE,  (mang'gl,)  v.  t.  [D.  mangelen,  G.  man- 
geln,  to  want.    Qu.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  dull  instrument  and  tear,  or  to 
tear  in  cutting  ;  to  cut  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  cutting  of  flesh. 

And.  seized  with  fear,  t'.^ni  his  'nai^lcl  mi/at.  Dryden. 

2.  To  curtail ;  to  take  by  piecemeal. 


MAN 

MAN"GLE,  (mang'gl,)  n.  [Dan.  mangle;  G.  mange; 
D.  mangel  ;  from  L.  manga.] 

1.  A  rolling-press  or  small  calender  for  smoothing 
linen. 

2.  A  name  of  the  mangrove,  which  see. 
MAN"GLE,  v.  t.     To  smooth  linen  with  a  mangle. 
MAN"GLJED,  pp.  or  a.    Torn  in  cutting ;   smoothed 

with  a  mangle. 

MAN"GLER,  (mang'gler,)  77.  One  who  tears  in  cut- 
ting ;  one  who  uses  a  mangle. 

MAN"GLING,  ppr.    Lacerating  in  the  act  of  cutting; 
tearing. 
2.  Smoothing  with  a  mangle. 

MAN"GLING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  and  lacerating, 
or  tearing. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  smoothing  linen  with  a 
mangle. 

MAN"GO,   (mang'go,)   ti.    The   fruit  of  the   mango- 
tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  genus  Man- 
gifera.      It  is  brought    to    us  only   when  pickled. 
Hence,  mango  is  the  green  fruit  of  the  tree  pickled. 
2.  A  green  nmskmt  Ion  pickled.  [Encyc. 

MAW'GO-FISH,  77.  A  fish  of  the  Ganges,  (the  Poly- 
nemus  Risua  of  Hamilton,)  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  appears  about 
the  same  time  with  the  mango,  and  hence  the 
name.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN"GO-NEL,  (mang'go-nel,)  n.     [Fr.  mangoncau.] 
An  engine  formerly  used  for  throwing  stones  and 
battering  walls. 

MAN"GO-NI9M,  n.  The  art  of  setting  off  to  advan- 
tage.    [Ofts.l 

MAN"GO-NIZE,  tj.  u  To  polish  for  setting  off  to  ad- 
vantage.   [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

MAN"GO-STAN,     )  n.    A  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  of 

MAN"GO-STEEN,  j  the  genus  Garcinia,  so  called 
from  Dr.  Garcin,  who  described  it.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  hight  of  18  feet,  and  bears  fruit  called  also 
Mangosteen,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  very  delicious  food.    P.  Cyc.     Malcom. 

MAN"GROVE,  (mang'grove,)  77.    A  tree  of  the  East 


others  of  the  genus,  are  found  all  alung  the  shores  of 
the  tropics,  rooting  in  the  mud,  and  forming  dense 
forests  even  at  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  and  below 
high-water  mark.  The  seeds  germinate  even  while 
attached  to  the  branches.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  of  a  fish.  Pennant. 

MAN'GY,  a.  [from  mange.]  Scabby;  infected  with 
the  mange.  Shak. 

MAN-H4/DEN.     See  Menhaden. 

MAN'-HaT-ER,  77.  [man  and  hate.]  One  who  hates 
mankind  ;  a  misanthrope. 

MAN'-HoLE,  77.  A  hole  through  which  a  man  may 
creep  into  a  drain,  cess-pool,  or  parts  of  machinery, 
to  clean  or  repair.  Hebert. 

MAN'HOOD,  71.  [man  and  hood.]  The  state  of  one 
who  is  a  man,  of  an  adult  male,  or  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced beyond  puberty,  boyhood,  or  childhood ; 
virility. 

2.  Virility,  as  opposed  to  Womanhood.    Dryden. 

3.  Human  nature  ;  as,  the  manhood  of  Christ. 

4.  The  qualities  of  a  man ;  courage  ;  bravery ; 
resolution.     [Little  used,]  Sidney. 

MAN'-HONT-ER,  77.     A  hunter  of  men. 

MAN'-HUNT-ING,  77.    The  hunting  of  men. 

Ma'NI-A,  77.t  [L.  and  Gr.l     Madness. 

Mi'JW-Jl  A  PO'  TU,  n.  [L.]  Madness  from  drinking  ; 
delirium  tremens. 

MAN'I-A-BLE, 
use.] 

Ma'NI-AO,  a.     [L.  maniacus.] 

Mad;  raving  with  madness;  raging  with  disor- 
dered intellect.  Orew. 

MA'NI-AC,  71.  A  madman  ;  one  raving  with  mad- 
ness;^ Shenstone. 

MA-NI'A€-AL,  a.     Affected  with  madness. 

MAN-I-€HF.'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Manichees. 

MAN-I-CHE'AN,  (77.     A  follower  of  Manes,  a  Per- 

MAN'I-CHEE,  )  sian,  who  tried  to  combine  the 
Oriental  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  main- 
tained that  there  are  two  supreme  principles,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evil,  which  produce  all  the  happiness 
and  calamities  of  the  world.  The  first  principle,  or 
light,  they  held  to  be  the  author  of  all  good  ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil.      Murdoch. 

MAN'I-CHE-ISM,  77.  [Supra.]  The  doctrines  taught, 
or  system  of  principles  maintained  by  the  Mani- 
chees. Encyc.    Milncr. 

MAN'I-CHE-IST,  n.    See  Manichean. 

MAiV-MORD'ON,  j  "•     CFr-  ^ichordion.] 

A  musical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  spinet, 
whose  strings,  like  those  of  the  clarichord,  are  cov- 
ered with  little  pieces  of  cloth  to  deaden  and  soften 
their  sounds  ;  whence  it  is  called  the  dumb  spinet. 

MAN'I-CON,  71.     A  species  of  nightshade.     [Encyc. 

MAN'I-FEST,  a.  f  [L.  manifestos,  Ir.  777*7777777,  plain, 
clear ;  minighim,  to  make  smooth,  to  polish,  to  ex- 
plain. Clearness  may  be  from  polishing,  or  from 
opening,  expanding,  extending.] 

1.  Plain  ;  open  ;  clearly  visible  to  the  eye  or  obvi 
ous  to  the  understanding  ;  apparent;  not  obscure  or 


MAN 


difficult  to  be  seen  or  understood.     From  the  test' 
mony,  the  truth  we  conceive  to  be  manifest. 

Thus  manifest  to  sijht  the  god  appeared.  Dryden 

That  which  may  he  known  of  liocl  is  manifest  in  them.  —  Kuir, 
2.  Detected  ;  with  of. 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame.     [Unusual.)     Dryden 

MAN'I-FEST,  71.  An  invoice  of  a  cargo  of  goods,  im 
ported  or  laden  for  export,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  cus- 
tom-house by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner 
or  shipper. 

MAN'I-FEST,      )  77.      [It.   manifesto;    L.   manifestus, 

MAN-I-FEST'O,  j      manifest.] 

A  public  declaration,  usually  of  a  prince  or  sove- 
reign, showing  his  intentions,  or  proclaiming  his 
opinions  and  motives  ;  as,  a  manifesto  declaring  the 
purpose  of  a  prince  to  begin  war,  and  explaining  his 
motives.  Addison. 

[Manifesto  only  is  now  used.] 

MAN'I-FEST,  v.  t.     [L.  manifesto.] 

1.  To  reveal  ;  to  make  to  appear  ;  to  show  plainly  ; 
to  make  public  ;  to  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

,.!',,.  ,      .      [    ,  :,..  1     ,'      !i    ,..  ,    I        ,.w-';;i.V^    ■',  M     l':    : '. 

Ut  ih. 11  l'A,  in  ni,-  mi. tl!  !„■  loved  by  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 

Inn!,  .in,]  v,  ill  manifest  myself  tu  him. — John  iv. 
Thy  life  did  inaiii/ejl  liinii  lovMst  me  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  display  ;  to  exhibit  more  clearly  to  the  view. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  order  and 
harmony  of  creation. 

MAN-I-FEST-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  disclosing 
what  is  secret,  unseen,  or  obscure;  discovery  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  understanding;  the  exhibition  of  any 
thing  by  clear  evidence  ;  display  ;  as,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  power  in  creation,  or  of  his  benevo- 
lence in  redemption. 


,  [,1,1,1a.  , 


1  ;u-ts  ol'n„  icy  ought  to 
nifestation  of  them  at  the  great 


MAN'I-FEST-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  clear;  disclosed; 

made  apparent,  obvious,  or  evident. 
MAN-I-FEST'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  made  evident. 

Brown. 
MAN'I-FEST-ING,  ppr.      Showing  clearly  ;    making 

evident;  disclosing;  displaying.  Bacon. 

MAN'I-FEST-LY,  adv.     Clearly;  evidently;  plainly; 

in  a  manner  to  be  clearly  seen  or  understood. 
MAN'I-FEST-NESS,   77.      Clearness  to  the  sight  or 

mind  ;  obviousness. 
MAN-I-FEST'O.     See  Manifest. 
MAN'I-FoLD,  a.    [many  and  fold.]    Of  divers  kinds ; 

many  in  number;  numerous;  multiplied. 

0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  —  Ps.  civ. 

1  know  your  manijold  transgressions.  —  Amos  v. 

2.  Exhibited  or  appearing  at  divers  times  or  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  applied  to  words  in  the  singular  number ; 
as,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  or  his  manifold 
grace.  Eph.  iii.  1  Pet.  iv. 
MAN'1-FoLD-ED,  a.  Having  many  doublings  or 
complications  ;  as,  a  manifolded  shield.     [Jfot  used.] 

MAN'I-FoLD-LY,  adv.  In  a  manifold  manner;  in 
many  ways.  Sidney 

MAN'I-FOLD-NESS,  77.     Multiplicity.         Sherwood. 

MA-NIG'LI-ONS,  77.  pi.  In  gunnery,  two  bandies  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  after  the  German 
way  of  casting.  Bailey. 

MAN'I-KIN,  71.    A  little  man.  Shah. 

2.  An  artificial,  anatomical  preparation, made  with 
pasteboard,  plaster,  &c,  exhibiting  all  parts  of  the 
human  body. 

MA-NIL'IO,    (  77.     [Sp.   manilla,   a   bracelet,   from  L. 

MA-NILLE',  (      77iani(s,  Sp.  7770710,  the  hand.] 
A  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  persons  in  Africa. 

Herbert. 

MA-NIE'LA  HEMP,  77.  A  fibrous  material,  obtained 
from  the  Musa  tcftilis,  a  plant  allied  to  the  banana, 
growing  in  the  Philippine  Isles,  &c,  from  which  ex- 
cellent ropes  and  cables  are  made.  P.  O/r. 

MA'NI-Oe,      )  77.     Names  of  the  tropical  plant,  Jani- 

MAN'I-HO€,  >     pha,  or  Jatropha  manihot,  from  which 

MAN'I-HOT,  >      cassava  and  tapioca  are  prepared. 


MAN'I-PLE,  71.     [L.   mauipulws,  a  handful.     Q.U.  L. 
1.  Ahandfi 


tnus  and  the  ' 


full.] 


2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers;  a  word  applied  only  to 
Roman  troops. 

3.  A  fanon,  or  kind  of  scarf  worn  about  the  left 
arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Hook. 

MA-NIP'II-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  maniple. 

MA-NIP'q-LATE,  v.  t.  To  treat,  work,  or  operate 
with  the  hands. 

MA-NIP'U-LA-TED,  pp.  Treated  or  operated  With 
the  hands. 

MA-NIP'II-La-TING,  ppr.    Operating  with  the  hands. 

MA-NIP-II-I.A'TION,  71.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  manipolazione, 
from  manipolare,  to  work  with  the  hand,  from  L. 
manipulus,  supra.] 

In  general,  work  by  hand  ;  manual  operation  ;  as, 
in  mining,  the  manner  of  digging  ore  ;  in  chemistry, 
the  operation  of  preparing  substances  for  experi- 
ments ;  in  pharmacy,  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
mesmerism,  the  motions  used  to  produce  the  mes- 
meric state. 
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MA  NIP'U-LA-TIVE,  a.    Pertainin 
by  manipulation. 

MA'NIS,  il.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  edentate  mam- 
mals, covered  with  large,  hard,  triangular  scales,  with 
sharp  edges,  and  overlappim:  each  oilier  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  often  called  scaly  lizards.  They  inhabit  the 
warmest  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  feed  on  ants, 
&c.    The  pangolins  are  included  in  this  genus. 

Brande.     Edin.  Eacyc. 

MAN'I-TRUNK,  n.     [L.  manus,  hand,  and  truncus.] 
The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which  has 
wings  or  limbs  answering  to  the  fore  legs  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

MAN'-KILL-ER,7i.    \man  and  kill]    One  who  slays  a 

MAN'-KILL-ING,  a.     Used  to  kill  men.       Dniden. 
MAN-KIND',  7i.     [man  and  kind.     This  word  admits 
the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second  syllable  ;  the 

distinction  tit"  arc-lit  being  inconsiderable.] 

1.  The  race  or  species  of  human  beings. 

The  proper  seaiy  r -f  nemkhul  is  man.  Pope. 

2.  A  male,  or  the  males  of  the  human  race. 

Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind  as 


MANKS,  n.    The  old  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

P.  Cyc. 
MAN'LESS,  a.     [man  and  less.]     Destitute  of  men 
■d  ;  as,  a  boat.     [Little  used.] 
lailt 


ney. 


MAN'LIKE,  a.     Having  the  proper  qualities  of ; 


2.  Of  man's  nature.  Milton. 

MAN'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  manly.]     The  qualities  of  a 

man;  dignity  ;  bravery;  boldness.  Locke. 

MAN'LING,  n.     A  little  man.  B.  Jonson. 

MAN'LY,  a.t  [man  and  lilce.J     Manlike;  becoming  a 

man  ;  firm  ;  brave  ;  undaunted. 

Serene  am!    wcn'v,  hanl  aied  to  BUStain 

The  load  of  life.  Dryden. 

2.  Dignified  ;  noble  ;  stately. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  adult  age  of  man ;  as,  a  manly 
voice. 


MAN'-MIL'LI-NER,  n.    A  male  maker  of  millinery. 

MAN'NA,  re.     [Ar.  ,",Lo  mauna,  to  provide  necessa- 
ries for  one's  household,  to  sustain,  to  feed  them ; 
S-     3 
ju^v  munahon,  provisions  for  a  journey.  Thisseems 

to  be  the  true  original  of  the  word.    In  Irish,  maim 
is  wheat,  bread,  or  food.     Class  Mn,  No.  3.] 

].  A  substance  miraculously  furnished  as  food  for 


Josephus,  Ant.  B.  iii.  1,  considers  the  Hebrew  word 
CD  man,  to  signify  what.  In  conformity  with  this 
idea,  the  Seventy  translate  the  passage,  Ex.  xvi.  15, 
ti  £0-71  ronro?  what  is  this?  which  rendering  seems 
to  accord  with  the  following  words,  "  for  they  knew 
not  what  it  was."  And  in  the  Encyclopedia,  the 
translators  are  charged  with  making  Moses  fall  into 
a  plain  contradiction.  Art.  Manna.  But  Christ  and 
his  apostles  confirm  the  common  version:  "  Not  as 
your  fathers  ate  manna,  and  are  dead."  John  vi.  58. 
Heb.  ix.  4.  And  we  have  other  evidence,  that  the 
present  version  is  correct ;  for  in  the  same  chapter, 
Moses  directed  Aaron  to  "  take  a  pot  and  put  a 
homer  full  of  manna  therein."  Now,  it  would  be 
strange  language  to  say,  put  a  homer  full  of  what, 
or  what  is  it.  So  also  verse  35:  "The  children  of 
Israel  ate  manna  forty  years,"  &x.  In  both  verses, 
the  Hebrew  word  is  tiie  same  as  in  verse  15. 

2.  In  the  materia  iiicdtni,  the  juice  of  a  certain  tree 
of  the  ash  kind,  the  Fraxinus  ornus,  or  flowering 
ash,  a  native  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  either  naturally  concreted, 
or  exsiccated,  and  purified  by  art.  The  best  manna 
is  in  oblong  pieces  or  (lakes  „f  ;l  whitish  or  pale-yel- 
low color,  light,  friable,  and  somewhat  transparent. 
It  is  a  mild  laxative.  Encyc.    Hoover. 

MAN'N£D,  pp.     Furnished  with  men  ;  guarded  with 
men  ;  fortified. 


vrm.  manyellj  D.  and  G.  manier  ;  Dan. 
vmer.  This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  Fr.  manier, 
Vrm.  manea,  to  handle,  from  Fr.  main,  Sp.  and  It. 
ia»o,  Port,  mam,  L.  manus,  the  hand.] 

1.  Form;  method;  way  of  performing  or  executing. 

Find  Ihuii  the  manner,  an.l  the  means  prepare.  Dryden. 

2.  Custom  ;  habitual  practice. 


They  Bhall  say  all  manner  o 


MAN 

In  this  application,  manner  has  the  sense  of  a 
plural  word ;  all  sorts  or  kinds. 

4.  Certain  degree  or  measure.  It  is  in  a  manner 
done  already. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.  —1  Sam.  Mfl. 

This  use  may  also  be  sometimes  defined  by  sort  or 
fashion;  as  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  after  a  sort  or 
fashion,  that  is,  not  well,  fully,  or  perfectly. 

Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge.  Baker. 

5.  Mien  ;  cast  of  look  ;  mode. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.       Clarissa. 

6.  Peculiar  way  or  carriage  ;  distinct  mode. 

hardly  be  imagined  how  great 

Caoaai/.-a 


army -under  E-sex 
by  his  77WI7I 


Swift. 


7.  Way;  mode;  of  thing 


but  very  powe 

8.  Way  of  service  or  worship. 

The  nations  which  thou  liaat  removed  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  — 2 

9.  In  painting,  the  particular  habit  of  a  painter  in 
managing  colors,  lights  and  shades.  Encyc. 

MAN'NER,  v.  t.    To  instruct  in  manners.         Shak. 
MAN'NER-ISM,  n.     Adherence  to  the  same  manner  ; 

a  tasteless  uniformity,  reducing  every  thing  to  the 

same  manner,  without  the  freedom  and  variety  of 

nature.  Edin.  Rev. 

MAN'NER-IST,  n.    An  artist  who  performs  his  work 

in  one  unvaried  manner.  Churchill. 

MAN'NER-LI-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  civil 

and  respectful  in  behavior ;  civility  ;  complaisance. 
Hale. 
MAN'NER-LY,  a.     Decent  in  external  deportment ; 

civil  ;  respectful ;    complaisant ;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 
What  thou  thinkest  meet  and  is  most  mannerly.  Sliak. 

MAN'NER-LY,    ado.      With    civility  ;    respectfully  ; 

without  rudeness.  Shak. 

MAN'NERS,  n.  pL    Deportment ;  carriage  ;  behavior ; 

conduct ;  course  of  life  ;  in,  a  moral  sense. 

2.  Ceremonious  behavior ;  civility;  decent  and  re- 
spectful deportment. 

Shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take  that  to  be 
religion,  which  lie-  common  reason  of  mankind  will  not 
allow  to  be  manners?  South. 

3.  A  bow  or  courtesy;    as,  make  your  manners; 
a  papular  use  of  the  word. 

MAN'NING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  men  ;  strength- 
ening ;  guarding  with  Wn. 

MAN'NISH,  a.  [from  mart.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  man  ;  bold ;  masculine  ;  as,  a  mannish  coun- 
tenance. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.  Shak. 

MAN'NISH  LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  man ;  boldly. 

MAN'NITE,  n.  A  kind  of  crystallized  sugar  obtained 
from  manna.  P.  Cyc. 

MA-NCEU'VRE.     See  Maneuver. 

MAN-OF-WAR',  n.  A  government  vessel  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  war. 

MAN-OF-WAR'-BIRD,  n.  A  large,  black,  tropical 
sea  fowl ;  the  frigate  bird;  belonging  to  the  pelican 
family. 

MAN-OF-WAR'S'-MAN,  n.  A  seaman  belonging  to 
aship-of-war. 

MA-NOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  uavos,  rare,  and  perpov, 

nstrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  the 
its  elastic  force, 
be  proportional. 
Brande. 

MAN-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  manom- 
eter ;  made  by  the  manometer. 
MAN'OR,  ;t.  [Fr.  manoir,  Arm.  maner,  a  country, 
house,  or  gentleman's  seat  ;  W.  marnan,  or  maenawr, 
a  manor,  a  district  bounded  by  stones,  from  maere,  a 
Stone.  The  word  in  French  and  Armoric  signifies  a 
house,  a  habitation,  as  well  as  a  manor  ;  and  in  this 
sense,  the  word  would  be  naturally  deducible  from 
L.  manco,  to  abide.  But  the  etymology  in  Welsh  is 
not  improbably  the  true  one.] 

The  land  belonging  to  a  lord  or  nobleman,  or  so 
much  land  as  a  lord  or  great  personage  formerly  kept 
in  his  own  hands  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  his 
family.     In  these  days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the 
jurisdiction  and  royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or 
site  ;  for  a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the 
law  terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and   interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto  belonging. 
Cowel. 
MAN'OR-HOUSE,  )  n.     The  house  belonging  to  a 
MAN'OR-SEAT,     j      manor. 
MA-nI'Iu^l;!8-    Pertaining  to  a  manor 

They  have  no  civil  liberty  ;  their  children  belong  not  to  them, 

MAN'O-SCOPE,  n.     The  same  as  Manometer. 


MAN 

MAN'-PLEAS-ER,  71.  [man  and  pleaser.]  One  who 
pleases  men,  or  one  who  takes  uncommon  pains  to 
gain  the  favor  of  men.  Swift. 

MAN'-aUELL-ER,  n.  [man  and  quell.]  A  man-kill- 
er ;  a  manslayer  ;  a  murderer.     [Not  used.]  Carew. 

MAN'SARD-ROOF,7i.  [from  its  inventor.]  In  archi- 
tecture, the  same  as  Curb-Roof,  which  see.   Brande. 

MANSE,  71.     [L.  mansio,  from  7iianeo,  to  abide.] 

1.  A  house  or  habitation  ;  particularly,  a  parsonage 

A  capital  manse  is  the  manor-house  or  lord's  court. 

2.  A  farm. 
MAN'-SERV-ANT,  71.     A  male  servant. 
MAN'SION,  71.     [L.  mansio,  from  maneo,  to  dwell.] 

1.  Any  place  of  residence  ;  a  house  ;  a  habitation 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam  ;  rise.  Milton. 

2.  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

3.  Residence  ;  abode. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.  Dcnham. 

MAN'SION,  v.  i.     To  dwell ;  to  reside.  Mede. 

MAN'SION-A-RY,  a,  Resident;  residentiary;  as, 
Tiumsionary  canons.  Encyc. 

MAN'SION-HOUSE,  71.  The  house  in  which  one  re- 
sides ;  an  inhabited  house.  Blar.kst.one. 

MAN'SION-RY,»7.  A  place  of  residence.  [Not  used.] 
Shak. 

MAN'SLAUGH-TER,  (-slaw-ter,)  71.  [771071  and  slaugh- 
ter.    See  Slay.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  killing  of  a  man  or  of 
men  ;  destruction  of  the  human  species  ;  murder. 

Ascham. 

2.  In  law,  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  man  without 
malice,  express  or  implied.  This  may  be  voluntary, 
upon  a  sudden  heat  or  excitement  of  anger  ;  or  in- 
voluntary, but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful 
act.  Manslaughter  differs  from  murder  in  not  pro- 
ceeding from  malice  prepense  or  deliberate,  which  is 
essential  to  constitute  murder.  It  differs  from  homi- 
cide excusable,  being  done  in  consequence  of  some 
unlawful  act,  whereas  excusable  homicide  happens 
in  consequence  of  misadventure.  Blackstoue. 

MAN'-SLAY-ER,  71.  One  that  has  slain  a  human  be- 
ing.    The  Israelites  had  cities  of  refuge  for  man-slay- 


MAN'SUETE,  (man'sweet,)  a.     [L.  mansuetus.] 

Tame  ;  gentle;  not  wild  or  ferocious.  [Little  used.] 
Bay. 
MAN-'SUE-TUDE,  (man'swe-tude,)  n.    [L.  mansue- 
tudo.] 
Tameness  ;  mildness  ;  gentleness.  Herbert. 

MAN'TA,  71.     [Sp.  manta,  a  blanket.] 

A  flat  fish  that  is  very  troublesome  to  pearl-fishers. 
MAN'TEL.     See  Mantle.  [Encyc. 

MAN'TEL-ET,  j  n.     [dim.  of  mantle.]     A  small  cloak 
MANT'LET,       (      worn  by  women.  Johnson. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  movable  parapet  or 
penthouse,  made  of  planks,  nailed  one  over  another 
to  the  high',  of  almost  six  feet,  cased  with  tin  and 
set  on  wheeis.  In  a  siege,  this  is  driven  before  pi- 
oneers, to  protect  them  from  the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANT'I-GER,  rather  Mant'i-chor,  or  Mant'i-cor.'ti, 
[L.  manttcora,  mantichora,  Gr.  pavrixoipa*;.] 
A  large  monkey  or  baboon.  Arbuthnot. 

MAN-TIS'SA,  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  decimal  part 
of  a  logarithm,  as  distinguished  from  the  integral  part 
or  characteristic.  Brande. 

MAN'TLE,  71.  [Sax.  mantel,  mentel;  It.  and  Sp.  771/271- 
to,i  G.  and  D.  mantel;  W.  mantell.  Q.U.  Gr.  pavive, 
/lai'duuc,  a  cloak,  from  the  Persic.  In  W.  mant  is 
that  which  shuts.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  loose  garment  to  be  worn 
over  other  garments. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles  of  satin. 

2.  A  cover. 

Well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle.  Shak. 

3.  A  cover ;  that  which  conceals ;  as,  the  mantle 
of  charity. 

4.  In  malacology,  the  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  a 
mollusk.  Brande. 

MAN'TLE,  v.  t.     To  cloak  ;  to  cover  ;  to  disguise. 


MAN'TLE,  ».  i.    To  expand  ;  to  spread 
The  swan,  with  arched  neck 

Ttetween  lac  while  wings  mantling,  rowi 

Her  suite  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

2.  To  joy  ;  to  revel.  Johnson. 
Mv  frail  Taney,  fed  with  full  delighu), 

Doth  bathe  in  Mc-s,  and  manlielh  most  at  ease.         Spenser. 

[Qu.  is  not  the  sense,  to  be  covered  or  wrapped,  to 
rest  collected  and  secure?] 

3.  To  be  expanded  ;  to  be  spread  or  extended. 
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MAN 


to  collect  on 


4.  To  gather  over  and  form 
the  surface,  as  a  covering. 

There  ia  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.  Shak. 

And  the  brain  danos  to  thu  /nnni'ing  bowl.  Pope. 

5.  To  rush  to  the  face  and  cover  it  with  a  crimson 
color. 

When  mantling  blood 
Flowed  in  his  lovely  cheeks.  Smith. 

[Fermentation  cannot  be  deduced  from  mantling, 
otherwise  than  as  a  secondary  sense.] 
MAN'TLE,  \  n.    The  piece  of  timber  or  stone 

MAN'TLE-TREE,  j  in  front  of  a  chimney,  over 
the  fireplace,  resting  on  the  jambs.  Encyc. 

[This  word,  according  to  Johnson,  signifies  the 
work  over  the  fireplace,  which    we  call  a  mantle- 
piece.] 
M  AN'TL.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  a  mantle. 
MAN'TLE-PIGCE,   /  n.    The  work  over  a  fireplace, 
MAN'TLE-SHELF,  ]      in  front  of  the  chimney. 
MAN'TLING,  n.     In  hcruhtnj,  the  representation  of  a 

mantle,  or  the  drapery  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
MAN'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Cloaking;  covering;  extend- 
ing. 
MAN'TO,  n.     [It.]     A  robe ;  a  cloak.  Ricaut. 

MAN-TOL'O-GY,  n,    [Gr.   pavreia,  divination,  and 
Xoys,  di-course.] 
The  act  or  art  of  divination  or  prophesying.     [Lit- 

MAN'TU-A,  (man'tu-a  or  man'tu,)  n.    [Fr.  manteau. 

See  Mantle.]    - 
A  lady's  gown.  Pope. 

MAN'TUA-MAK'ER,  (raan'tu-mak'er,)  n.    One  who 

makes  "owns  for  ladies.  Addison. 

MAN'U-AL,  a.     [L.  manualis,  from  manus,  the  hand, 

W.  man.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand  ;  as,  manual  labor  or 
operation. 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  hand  ;  as,  a  deed  under 
the  king's  sign  manual. 

MAN'IJ-AL,  n.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  or  conveniently  handled  ;  as,  a  manual 
of  laws.  Hale. 

2.  The  service  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Stillingfieet. 
Manual  exercise  ;  in  the  military  art,  the  exercise  by 
which  soldiers  are  taught  the  use  of  their  muskets 
and  other  arms. 
MAN'U.-AL-LY,  adv.    By  hand 
MAN'lJ-A-RY,  a.    Done  by  the  hand.    [JVot  used.] 
Fothcrby. 
MA-Nu'BI-AL,    a.      [L.    manubialis,  from    manubim, 
spoils.] 
Belonging  to  spoils;  taken  in  war.     [Little  used.] 
MAN-lI-DUC'TION,  n.    [L.  manus,  hand,  and  ductio, 
a  leading.] 

Guidance  by  the  hand.  Olanville.     South. 

MAN-tT-DUC'TOR,  n.  [L.  manus,  hand,  and  ductor, 
a  leader.] 

An  officer  in  the  ancient  church,  who  gave  the 
signal  for  the  choir  to  sing,  who  beat  time  and  regu- 
lated the  music.  Encyc. 
MAN-II-FAC'TO-RY,    n.     [See  Manufacture.]     A 

house  or  place  where  goods  are  manufactured. 
MAN-fJ-FAC'TO-RY,  a.    Employed  in  manufactur- 
ing. 
MAN-UJ-FACTU.R-AL,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to 

manufactures. 
MAN-ti-FAC'TIIRE,     (man-yu-fakt'yur,)    n.      [Fr., 
from  L.  manus,  hand,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  The  operation  of  making  cloth,  wares,  utensils, 
paper,  books,  and  whatever  is  used  by  map  ;  the  op- 
eration of  redut  ing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  into 
a  form  suitable  for  use,  by  the  hands,  by  art,  or  ma- 
chinery. 

2.  Any  thing  made  from  raw  materials  by  the 
hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  art ;  as,  cloths,  iron  uten- 
sils, shoes,  rabinet  work,  saddlerv,  and  the  like. 

MAN-TJ.-FAe'TU.RE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  fabricate  from 
raw  materials,  by  the  hand,  by  art,  or  machinery, 
and  work  into  forms  convenient  for  use  ;  as,  to  man- 
ufacture cloth,  nails,  or  glass. 

2.  To  work  raw  materials  into  suitable  forms  for 
use  ;  as,  to  nuniuuiciurc  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  iron. 

MAN-LT-FAC'TLTRE,  v.  i.  To  be  occupied  in  manu- 
factures. Boswcll. 

MAN-II-FAC'TIIR-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  from  raw 
materials  into  forms  for  use. 

MAN-LI-FAC'TIJR-ER,  n.  One  who  works  raw  ma- 
terials into  wares  suitable  for  use. 

2.  One  who  employs  workmen  for  manufacturing; 
the  owner  of  a  manufactory. 

MAN  I}-FAe'TU.R-ING,iyir.  Making  goods  and  wares 
from  raw  materials. 

MAN  H-FAC'TOR-ING,  a.  Employed  in  making 
goods  ;  as,  a  manufacturing  house,  company,  estab- 
lishment, or  state. 

MAN'U-MISE,  for  Mani-mit,  is  not  used. 

MAN-U-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [L.  manumissio. 
See  Manumit.] 

The  act  of  liberating  a  slave  from  bondage,  and 
giving  him  freedom.  Arbtiihnot. 

MAN-tJ-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  manumitto  ;  manus,  hand,  and 
initio,  to  send.  J 


MAN 

To  release  from  slavery  ;  to  liberate  from  personal 
bondage  or  servitude  ;  to  free,  as  a  slave.     Dryden. 

MAN-LJ-MIT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Released  from  slavery. 

MAN-UJ-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  personal 
bondage. 

MAN'lJ-MO-TIVE,  a.     [manus  and  moveo.] 
Movable  by  hand. 

MAN'LT-MO-TOR,  n.  A  small  wheel-carriage,  so  con- 
structed that  a  person  sitting  in  it  may  move  it  in 
any  direction  ;  a  carriage  for  exercise. 

MA-NOR'A-BLE,   a.     [from  manure.]     That  may  be 

cultivated.    This,  though  the  original  sense,  is  rarely 

or  never  used.     The  present  sense  of  manure  would 

give  the  following  signification: 

2.  That  may  be  manured,  or  enriched  by  manure. 

MA-NOR'AGE,  n.     Cultivation.  [Not  used.]     Warner. 

MA-NuR'ANCE,  n.     Cultivation.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

MA-NuRE',  n.  t.  [Fr.  marmuvrcr,  but  in  a  different 
sense  ;  Norm,  mainoverer,  to  manure  ;  main,  L.  ma- 
nus, hand,  and  ouvrcr,  to  work,  L.  operor.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labor;  to  till.     Milton. 
[In  this  se.isc  not  now  used.] 

2.  To  apply  to  land  any  fertilizing  matter,  as  dung, 
compost,  ashes,  Iiine,  fish,  or  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substance. 

3.  To  fertilize  ;  to  enrich  with  nutritive  sub- 
stances. 

The  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thesaaly,  Addison. 

MA-NuRE',  7i.  Any  matter  which  fertilizes  land  ;  as 
the  contents  of  stables  and  barnyards,  marl,  ashes, 
fish,  salt,  and  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substance,  applied  to  land,  or  capable  of  furnishing 
nutriment  to  plants. 

MA-NOR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  or  overspread  with  a 
fertiHzing  substance. 

MA-NuRE'MENT,  n.  Cultivation  ;  improvement. 
[Little  used.]  Warton. 

MA  \'f'R'ER,  n.     One  that  manures  land. 

MA-NuR'ING,  ppr.  Dressing  or  overspreading  land 
with  manure  ;  fertilizing. 

MA-NOR'ING,  n.  A  dressing  or  spread  of  manure  on 
land.  Mitford. 

MAN'lf-SCRIPT,  n.  [L.  manu  scriptum,  written  with 
the  hand;  It.  manuscntto  ;  Fr.  munuscrit.] 

A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand  or  pen. 

MAN'U-SCRIPT,  a.  Written  with  the  hand;  not 
printed. 

MAN-tl-TEN'EN-CY,  n.    Maintenance.    [JYut  in  use.] 
Sancroft. 

MAN'-WOR-SHIP,  (-wur-ship,)  n.  The  worship  of  a 
man  ;  undue  reverence  or  extreme  adulation  and  ob- 
sequiousness paid  to  a  man. 

MA'N  Y,  (meu'ny,)  a.  [Sax.  uueneg,  maneg,  or  menig  ; 
D.  menig  ;  G.  maneher ;  Dan.  mange  ,■  Sw.  mange ; 
Sax.  menigeo,  a  multitude  ;  Goth,  manags,  many  ; 
managei,  a  multitude  ;  Russ.  mnogci,  many  ;  muoju, 
to  multiply.  It  has  no  variation  to  express  degrees 
of  comparison  ;  more  and  most,  which  are  used  for 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  are  from  a 
different  root.] 

1.  Numerous  ;  comprising  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Th'm  shiilt  be  a  father  of  man 


Many  an:  lie    alilu  imiii  ol'  ill"  tii'hleous. —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

It  is  often  preceded  by  as  or  so,  and  followed  by 
so,  indicating  an  equal  number.  As  many  hooks  as 
you  take,  so  many  shall  be  charged  to  your  account. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

It  is  also  followed  by  as. 

As  many  as  were  willmg-heartcd  brought  bracelets. — Exod. 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.  Gray. 

2.  In   low   Inninutgc,  preceded  by  too,  it   denotes 
powerful  or  much  ;  as,  they  are  too  many  for  us. 

L'Estrange. 
MA'NY,  (men'ny,)  n.     A  multitude  ;  a  great  number 
of  individuals  ;  the  people. 

O  thou  fond  many.  Shah. 

The  vulgar  air!  !ii"  mnny  aiv  ft  only  to  be  led  or  driven. 

South. 
MA'NY,  (men'ny,)  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  meignee.] 
A  retinue  of  servants  ;  household.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
MA'NY-CLEFT,  (men'ny-kleft,)  a.    Multifid  ;  having 

many  fissures.  Martnn. 

MA'NY-COL'OR-BD,  (men'ny-kul'urd,)  a.    Having 

manv  colors  or  hues.  Pope. 

MA'NY-€OR'NER-£D,  a.    Having  many  corners,  or 

more  than  twelve  ;  polygonal.  Dryden. 

MA'NY-FLOW'ER-£D,  a.     Having  many  flowers. 
Martyn. 
MA'NY-HA1R-SD,  (men'ny-hard,)  a.    Having  many 

hairs. 
MA'NY-HEAD-ED,  (men'ny-hed-ed,)o.  Having  many 
heads  ;  as,  a  many-headed  monster  ;  viantj-hruded  tyr- 
anny. Drud.cn. 


MAR 

MA'NY-LAN"GUAG-£D,    (men'ny-lang'gwajd,)    a. 

Having  many  languages.  Pope. 

MA'NY-LEAV-£D,  (men'ny-leevd,)  a.  Polyphyllous  ; 

having  many  leaves.  Martyn. 

MA'NY-LEG  G£D,  (men'ny-legd,)  a.    Having  many 

legs. 
MA'NY-LET'TER-KD,  a.     Having  many  letters, 
MA'NY-MAS'TER-£D,  o.    Having  many  maste 


J.  Barlow. 

MA'NY-PART'ED,  a.    Multipartite  ;  divided  into  sev- 
eral parts,  as  a  corol.  Martyn. 
MA'NY-PEO'PL£D,  (men'ny-peep'ld,)  o.    Having  a 

numerous  population.  Sandys. 

MA'N  Y-PET'AL-  KD,  a.    Having  many  petals. 

Martyn. 

MA'NY-STD-ED,  a.     Having  many  sides. 

MA'NY-TIMES  ;  an  adverbial  phrase.  Often  ;  fre- 
quently. 

MA'NY-ToN-ED,  a.     Giving  many  sounds.    Hcmans. 

MA'NY-TRIB-fiD,  a.     Consisting  of  many  tribes. 

MA'NY-TVVINK'LING,  a.  Variously  twinkling  or 
gleaming.  Oray. 

MA'NY- VALV-.ED,  a.  Multivalvular ;  having  many 
valves.  Martyn. 

MA'NY-VEIN-£D,  (men'ny-vand,)  a.  Having  many 
veins. 

MA'NY-VOIC-£D,  (men'ny- voist,)  a.  Having  many 
voices. 

MANX,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  old  language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

MAP,  n.  [Sp.  mapa ;  Port,  mappa ;  It.  mappamonda. 
On.  L.  mappa.  a  cloth  or  towel,  a  Punic  word  ;  Rab- 
binic ndd.  Maps  may  have  been  originally  drawn 
on  cloth.] 

In  ge.ography,  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  drawn  on  paper  or  other 
materia],  exhibiting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  the  positions  of  countries,  kingdoms,  states, 
mountains,  rivers,  &c.  A  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  a 
large  portion  of  it,  comprehends  a  representation  of 
land  and  water;  but  a  representation  of  a  continent, 
or  any  portion  of  land  only,  is  properly  a  map  ;  and 
a  representation  of  the  ocean  only,  or  anv  portion  of 
it,  is  called  a  chart.  We  say,  a.map  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Europe  ;  but  a  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the 
Pacific,  &.C. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  delineations  of  the 
heavens,  and,  in  geology,  to  delineations  of  the  stra- 
ta on  the  earth's  surface,  &c. 

MAP,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delineate,  as  the  figure  of  any 
portion  of  land.  Shak. 

MA'PLE-TREE,  i  "•*  [Sax'  maPult™,  or  mapulder.] 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  of  several  species.    Of 

the  sap  of  the  rock  maple  sugar  is  made  in  America, 

in  great  quantities,  by  evaporation. 
MA'PLE-SUG'AR,  (ma'pl-srmg'ar,)  n.  Sugar  obtained 

by  evaporation  from  the  juice  of  the  rock-maple. 
MAP'P£D,  (mapt,)  pp.    Drawn  or  delineated,  as  the 

figure  of  anv  portion  of  land. 
MAP'PSR-Y,  ?!.     [from  map.]    The  art  of  planning 

and  designing  maps.  Shak. 

MAP'PING,  ppr.     Drawing  or  delineating  on  a  map. 
MAP'PING,  7t.    The  act  or  art  of  drawing  maps. 
MAR,  v.  t.     [Sax.  merran,  mirran,  myrran,  amyrran,  to 

err,  to  deviate,  to  hinder,  to  lose,  scatter,  or  waste, 

to  draw  from  or  mislead,  to  corrupt  or  deprave  ;  Sp. 

marrar,  to  deviate  from  truth  and  justice  ;   marro, 

want,  defect;    Ir.  mearaighim;  Gr.  afiapruvo),  (qu. 

Gr.  papaivw,  L.  marceo  ;)    It.  smarrire,  to  miss,  to 

lose  ;  smarrimrnto,  a  wandering.] 

1.  To  injure  by  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by  wounding 

and  making  defective  ;  as,  to  mar  a  tree  by  incision. 


I  pray  you  mar  i 
Neither  shalt  thoi 


sbywr 


2.  To  injure  ;  to  hurt ;  to  impair  the  strength  oi 
purity  of. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water.  Shak. 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  interrupt. 

But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost.  Dryden. 

4.  To  injure  ;  to  deform  ;  to  disfigure. 
Milton. 


Moral  evil  alone  mars  the 

[  This  word  is  not  obsolete  in  America.] 
MAR,  re.     An  injury.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  lake.     [See  Meke.J 
MAR'A-CAN,  7i.    A  species  of  parrot  in  Brazil. 
MAR'A-COCK,  7).    A  plant  of  the  genus  Passiflora. 
MA-RaI',  71.     A  sacred  inctosure  or  temple  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bradford. 


pressing  a  curse.  This  word  was  used  in  anathe- 
matizing persons  for  great  crimes  ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  May  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take  vengeance 
on  thee  for  thy  crime."  Calmet. 

MAR'A-NON,  71.  The  proper  name  of  a  river  in  South 
America,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  now  more  gen- 
erally called  Amazon.  Oarciiasso. 
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MAR-AS-eHt'NO,  n.  A  delicate  spirit  distilled  from 
cherries  ,  the  best  is  from  Zara,  and  obtained  from 
the  marasca  cherry. 

MA-RAS'MUS,  71.  [Gr.  paoaapo;,  from  papaivw,  to 
cause  to  pine  or  waste  away.] 

Atrophy  ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever  or  ap- 
parent disease  ;  a  kind  of  consumption.  Coze,  Encyc. 

MA-RAUD',  v.  i.  [Fr.  maraud,  a  rascal  ;  Eth.  I"*V£, 
mara'da,  to  hurry,  to  run.  The  Heb.  1-iD,  to  rebel, 
may  be  the  same  word  differently  applied.  Class 
Mr,  No.  22.  The  Danish  has  the  word  in  maroder,  a 
robber  in  war,  a  corsair.     So  corsair  is  from  L.  cursus, 

To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder ;  to  make  an  excursion 
for  booty  ;  to  plunder. 

MA-RAUD'ER,  n.  A  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plun- 
der ;  a  plunderer;  usually  applied  to  small  parties  of 
soldiers. 

M  A-RAUD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Roving  in  search  of  plun- 
der. " 

MA-RAtJD'ING,  n.  A  roving  for  plunder ;  a  plunder- 
ing by  invaders. 

MAR-A-Ve'DI,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  of  Spain, 
equal  to  three  mills  American  money,  less  than  a 
farthing  sterling. 

MXR'BLE,  n.  [Fr.  marbre;  Sp.  marmol ;  It.  marmo ; 
L.  manner;  Gr.  panpapoc,  white.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  calcareous 
stone  or  mineral,  of  a  compact  texture,  and  of  a 
beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  greatly  diversified 
in  color.  Marble  is  limestone,  or  a  stone  which  may 
be  calcined  to  lime,  a  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  lime- 
stone is  a  more  general  name,  comprehending  the  cal- 
careous stones  of  an  inferior  texture,  as  well  as  those 
which  admit  a  fine  polish.  Marble  is  much  used  for 
statues,  busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 

&.C. 

2.  A  little  ball  of  marble  or  other  hard  substance, 
used  by  children  in  play. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  some  inscription  or 
sculpture. 

Arundel  marbles,        )   marble  pieces  with  a  chron- 
Jirundelian  marbles : j      icle  of  the  city  of  Athens 
inscribed  on   them,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  Encyc. 

MXR'BLE,  a.     Made  of  marble  ;  as,  a  marble  pillar. 

2.  Variegated  in  color  ;  stained  or  veined  like  mar- 
ble ;  as,  the  marble  cover  of  a  book. 

3.  Hard  ;  insensible  ;  as,  a  marble  heart. 
MXR'BLE,  v.  t.     To  variegate  in  color  ;  to  cloud  ;  to 

stain  or  vein  like  marble ;  as,  to  marble  the  cover  of 

MXR'BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Diversified  in  color;  veined 
like  marble. 

MXR'BLE-EDG-.CT>,  a.     Having  the  edges  marbled. 

MXR'BLE-HEXRT'ED,  a.  Having  a  heart  like  mar- 
ble ;  hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  insensible  ;  incapable  of 
being  moved  by  pity,  love,  or  sympathy.  Shak. 

MXR'BLING,  ppr.     Variegating  in  colors  ;  clouding  or 

MXR'BLING,  ».  The  art  or  practice  of  variegating  in 
color,  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  An  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  meat,  giving 
it  a  marbled  appearance. 
MXR'BLY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  marble. 
MXRC,  71.    The  refuse  matter  which  remains  after  the 
pressure  of  fruit,  particularly  of  grapes. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
[For  other  senses,  see  Mark.] 
MXR'CA-SITE,  n.     [It.  marcassita  ;  Fr.  marcassite.] 
A  name  sometimes   given  to  a  variety  of  iron 
pyrites.  Urc. 

MXR-GA-SIT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  marcasite  ;  of  the 

nature  of  marcasite.  Encyc. 

MAR-CAS'SIN,  7i.     In  armorial  bearings,  a  young  wild 

MAR-CES'CENT,  a.     [L.  marcescens,  marcesco.] 

Withering;  fading;  decaying. 
MXR-CES'SI-BLE,  a.     That  may  wither;  liable  to  de- 


XftCH,  ti. 


MXRCH,  7i.     [L.  Martins,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war.] 

The  third  month  of  the  year. 
MXRCH,  v.  i.     To  border  on;   to  be  contiguous  to. 

[Obs.]  Oower. 

MXRCH,  v.  i.     [Fr.  marcher;  Sp.  and  Port,  marcliar ; 

G.  marschiren;  It.  marciare,  to  march,  to  putrefy,  L. 

marcco,  Gr.  jiunatvui;  Basque,  mariatu,  to  rot.     The 

senses  of  the  Italian  word  unite  in  that  of  passing-, 

departing.     See  Mar.] 

1.  To  move  by  steps  and  in  order,  as  soldiers  ;  to 
move  in  a  military  manner.  We  say,  the  army 
marched,  or  the  troops  inarched. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  man- 
ner. 

Like  thee,  gTeat  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 

When  clad  in  rising  maies'.y, 

Thou  marchesl  down  o'er  Delos'  hills.  Prior. 

MXRCH,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  move,  as  an  army.     Bona- 
parte marched  an  immense  army  to  Moscow,  but  he 
did  not  march  them  back  to  France, 
2.  To  cause  to  move  in  order  or  regular  procession. 
Prior. 


MAR 

MXRCH,  71.  [Fr.  marche;  It.  mario ;  D.  mark;  G. 
marsch.] 

1.  The  walk  or  movement  nf  soldiers  in  order, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  troops  were  fa- 
tigued with  a  long  march. 

2.  A  grave,  deliberate,  or  solemn  walk. 

The  long,  majestic  march.  Pope. 

3.  A  slow  or  laborious  walk.  rfddison. 

4.  A  signal  to  move ;  a  particular  beat  of  the 
drum.  Knolles. 

5.  A  piece  of  music  designed  for  soldiers  to  march 
by. 

6.  Movement ;  progression  ;  advance  ;  as,  the 
march  of  reason  ;  the  march  of  mind. 

MARCH'ED,    (m'archt,)   pp.     Moved    in  a  military 

manner. 
2.  Caused  to  move,  as  an  army. 
MXRCH'ER,  ti.    The  lord  or  officer  who  defended  the 

marches  or  borders  of  a  territory.  Davies. 

MXRCH'ES,  ti.  pi.     [Sax.  mearc;   Goth,  mark  a ;   Fr. 

inarches;   D.  mark;  Basque,  marra.     It  is  radically 

the  same  word  as  mark  and  march.] 

Borders,  particularly  the  confines  of  England  on 

the  side   of  Scotland  or  Wales  ;    as,   lord   of  the 

marches.  England. 

MXRCH'ING,  ppr.    Moving  or  walking  in  order  or  in 

a  stately  manner. 
2.  Fitted  or  accustomed  to  marching ;  pertaining 

to  a  march  ;  as,  marching  order. 
MXRCH'ING,  71.      Military   movement;    passage    of 

MXR'CHION-ESS,  (mar'shun-ess,)  n.    The  wife   or 

widow  of  a  marquis;  or  a  female  having  the  rank 

and  dignity  of  a  marquis  Spelman. 

MXRCH'PANE,  ti.     [Fr.  massepain  ;  L.  panis,  bread.] 

A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 
MXR'CID,  a.     [L.  marcidus,  from  marceo,  to  pine.] 

Pining  ;  wasted  awav  ;  lean;  withered.  Drydcn. 
MXR'CION-lTE,  ti.  A  follower  of  Marcion,  a  Gnos- 
tic of  the  second  century,  who  adopted  the  Oriental 
notion  of  the  two  conflicting  principles,  and  imag- 
ined that  between  them  there  existed  a  third  power, 
neither  wholly  good  nor  evil,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  the  God  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Brande. 
MXR'COR,  ti.     [L.]    The  state  of  withering  or  wast- 
ing ;  leanness ;  waste  of  flesh.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 
MARE,  ti.     [Sax.  myra  ;  G.  mahre.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  horse,  or  equine  genus  of 
quadrupeds. 

2.  [Sax.  mara,  D.  merric,  the  name  of  a  spirit  imag- 
ined by  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  torment 
persons  in  sleep.]  In  medicine,  sighing,  suffocative 
panting,  intercepted  utterance,  with  a  sense  of  pres- 
sure across  the  chest,  occurring  during  sleep;  the 
incubus.  [It  is  now  used  only  in  the  compound, 
Nightmare,  which  ought  to  be  written  Nightmar.] 

MaRE'S  NEST,  7i.  A  person  .s  said  to  find  a  marcs- 
nest,  when  he  chuckles  over  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing which  is  absurdly  ridiculous.  Grose. 

MARE'S  TAIL,  7i.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  long, 
streaky  clouds,  spreading  out  like  a  horse's  tail,  and 
indicating  rain. 


MA-RE'NA,  n.  A  kind  of  fish  somewhat  like  a  pil- 
chard. 

MXRE'SCHAL,  (m'Ar'shal,)  ti.  [Fr.  marechal ;  D.  and 
G.  marschalk  ;  Dan.  marskulk,  composed  of  W.  marc, 
a  horse,  and  the  Teutonic  scalk  or  skalk,  schalk,  a 
servant.  This  word  is  now  written  Marshal,  which 
see.] 

The  chief  commander  of  an  army.  Prior. 

MXR'GA-RATE,  n.  [L.  margarita,  a  pearl,  from  the 
Greek.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  margaric  acid  with  a 
base. 
XR-i 
marga 

with  an  acid.    It  appears  in  theform  of  pearly  scales. 
Silliman. 

MXR'GA-RIN,     )  n.    A  peculiar,  pearl-like  substance, 

MXR'GA-RINE,  \      extracted  from  hog's  lard. 

Sillhnan. 

MXR'GA-RITE,  n.     A  pearl.  Peacham. 

2.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  color,  allied   to 
mica,  found  in  Tvrol.  Dana. 

MAR-GA-RIT'IC  ACID,  n.     One   of  the  fatty  acids 
which  result  from  the  saponification  of  castor  oil. 
Brande. 

MXR'GA-RONE,  n.  A  peculiar  fatty  substance,  crys- 
tallizing in  pearly  scales,  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid  and  quicklime.  Brande. 

MXK-G A-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  pearls. 

MAR'GaY,  71.  A  Brazilian  animal  of  the  cat  kind, 
the  Felis  Margay. 

MXR'GIN,  n.    [formerly  marge  or margent.    Fr.  marge; 

Arm.   man ;    It.  margine  ;   Sp.   margen ;   L.  margo  ; 

Dan.  marg.     It  coincides  in  elements  with  marches.] 

1.  A  border  ;  edge  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  as,  the  margin 

of  a  river  or  lake. 


MAR 

2.  The  edge  of  the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book,  left 
blank  or  filled  with  notes. 

3.  The  edge  of  a  wound. 

4.  In  botany,  the  edge  of  a  leaf.  Lee 
Marge   is  used   by   Spenser,  and    Maboenv  by 

Shakspeare. 

MXR'GIN,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  margin ;  lo  border 
2.  To  enter  in  the  margin. 

MXR'GIN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  margin. 

2.  Written  or  printed  in  the  margin  ;  as,  a  margin- 
al note  or  gloss. 

MXR'GIN-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  margin  of  a  book. 

MAR'GIN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  brims  or  margins. 
[  Obs.]  Cockeram. 

MXR'GIN- ATE,      I        r.  .  .     ,      -, 

MXR'GIN-A-TED,  j  a-    LL  margino,  margmatus.] 
Having  a  prominent  margin. 

MAR'GIN-ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  a  margin ;  entered 
in  the  margin. 

MAR'GIN-ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  margin. 

MXR'GODE,  71.  A  bluish-gray  stone,  resembling  clay 
in  external  appearance,  but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars 
ami  zeolites.  Nicholson. 

MXR'GOT,  7i.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind,  found  in  the 
waters  of  Carolina.  Pennant. 

MXR'GRAVE,  71.  [D.  markgraff;  G.  markgraf;  Dan. 
margraeve  ;  compounded  of  mark,  march,  a  border, 
and  s-raff,  graf,  or  grave,  an  earl  or  count.  See  Reeve 
and  Sheriff.] 

Originally,  a  lord  or  keeper  of  the  marches  or  bor- 
ders ;  now,  a  title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  Marquis. 

MXR-GRA'VI-ATE,  71.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  margrave. 

MAR'GRA-VINE,  ti.    The  wife  of  a  margrave. 

MAR'I-ETS,  n.     A  kind  of  violet ;  Viola  marina. 

MA-RIG'E-NOUS,  a.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  gigno,  to 
produce.] 

Produced  in  or  by  the  sea.  Kirwan. 

MAR'I  GOLD,  ti.  [It  is  called  in  Welsh  gold,  which 
is  said  to  be  from  gol,  going  round  or  covering.  In 
D.  it  is  called  guudsbhinn,  gold-Rower;  in  G.  ringel- 
blume,  ring-flower;  in  Dan.  guldblomst,  gold-flower.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Calendula,  bearing  a  yellow 
flower.  There  are  several  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name  ;  as  the  African  marigold,  of  the 
genus  Tagetes  ;  corn-marigold,  of  the  genus  Chry- 
santhemum; fig-marigold,  of  the  genus  Mesembry- 
anthemum  ;  marsb^marigold,  of  the  genus  Caltha. 

MAR-I-KI'NA,  7i.     A  small  South  American  monkey, 
with  fine,  silky  hair,  of  a  golden,  yellow  color,  and  a 
mane  about  its  neck ;  also  called  the  Silkv  Tamarin. 
Jardine. 

MAR'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  mariner,  from  marine.] 

To  salt  or  pickle  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

MA-RINE',  (ma-reen',)  o.t[Fr.,  from  L.  marinus,  from 
mare,  the  sea,  W.  7h«t-,  G.  mcer,  Celtic  muir,  Russ. 
more,  Sans,  mirah.  The  seven  lakes  within  the  Del- 
ta Venetum  were  formerly  called  septein  maria,  and 
mare  may  signify  a  stand  of  water.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sea;  as,  marine  productions  or 
bodies  ;  marine  shells. 

2.  Transacted  at  sea ;  done  on  the  ocean  ;  as,  a 
marine  engagement. 

3.  Doing  duty  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  marine  officer;  ma- 
rine forces. 

Marine  acid;  muriatic  acid,  or,  more  properly,  hy- 
dro' ■  1 1 l.iric  acid.  Silliman. 
MA-RINE',  71.  A  soldier  that  serves  on  board  of  a  ship, 
and  fights  in  naval  engagements.  In  the  plural,  ma- 
rines, a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do  military  service 
on  board  of  ships. 

2.  The  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state.  Hamilton. 

3.  The  whole  economy  of  naval  affairs,  compre- 
hending the  building,  rigging,  equipping,  navigating, 
and  management  of  ships  of  war  in  engagements. 

MAR'IN-ER,  71.    [Fr.  marinier,  from  L.  marc,  the  sea.] 

A  seaman  or  sailor;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 

assist  in  navigating  ships. 

MAR-IN-O-KX'MA,  ti.      [L. 

opaui,  to  see.] 

A  term  applied  to  views  of  the  sea. 
MAR'I-PUT,  ?i.  The  zoril,  an  animal  of  the  skunk  tribe. 
MAR'ISH,  ti.     [Fr.  marais ;  Sax.  mcrsc  ;  D.  moeras;  G. 
77107-ost ;  from  L.  marc,  W.  77107-,  the  sea.] 

Low  ground,  wet  or  covered  with  water  and  coarse 
grass ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a  moor.  It  is  now  written 
Marsh,  which  see.  Sandys.    Milton. 

MAR'ISH,  a.     iMoorv  ;  fenny  ;  boggy.  Bacon. 

MAR'I-TAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  maritus,  Fr.  mari,  a 
husband.] 

Pertaining  to  a  husband.  Jvliffe. 

MAR'1-TIME,  (-tira,)  o.t[L.  maritimus,  from  mare,  the 
sea.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as, 
maritime  affairs. 

2.  Performed  on  the  sea  ;  naval ;  as,  maritime  ser- 

3.  Bordering  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  maritime  coast. 

4.  Situated  near  the  sea  ;  as,  maritime  towns. 

5.  Having  a  navy  and  commerce  by  sea ;  as,  77iari- 
tirne  powers.     [Maritimal  is  not  now  used.] 

Note. —  We  never  say,  a  maritime  body,  a 


the  sea,  and  Gr. 
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shell  or  production,  a  maritime  officer  or  engagement, 
a  maritime  league.     [See  Marine.] 

MXR'JO-RAM,  n.  [Fr.  marjolaine ;  It.  margorana;  G. 
marjoran  ;  D.  mariolien ;  Sp.  mejorana ;  Arm.  niarjol ; 
Port,  man gerona.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Origanum,  of  several  species 
The  sweet  marjoram  is  peculiarly  aromatic  and  fra- 
grant, and  much  used  in  cookery.  The  Spanish  mar- 
joram is  of  the  genus  Urtica.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

MARK,  71.  [Sax.  marc,  mearc  ;  D.  merit ;  G.  marke; 
Dan.  marke ;  Sw.  marke  ;  W.  marc  ;  Fr.  marque  ;  Arm. 
mcrcq ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  marca  ;  Sans,  marcca.  The 
word  coincides  in  elements  with  march,  and  with 
marches,  borders,  the  utmost  extent,  and  with  market, 
and  L.  mercur,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  go, 
to  pass,  as  we  see  by  the  Greek  ruTrnpevouai,  from 
Ttuocvouat,  to  pass,  Eng.  fair,  and  fare.  Thus  in 
Dutch,  mark  signifies  a  mark,  a  boundary,  and  a 
march.     Class  Mr,  No.  7,  Ar.] 

1.  A  visible  line  made  by  drawing  one  substance 
on  another  ;  as,  a  mark  made  by  chalk  or  charcoal,  or 

2.  A  line,  groove,  or  depression,  made  by  stamping 
or  cutting  ;  an  incision  ;  a  channel  or  impression  ;  as, 
the  mark  of  a  chisel,  of  a  stamp,  of  a  rod  or  whip  ; 
the  mark  of  the  finger  or  foot. 

3.  Any  note  or  sign  of  distinction. 
The  Lorcl  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  —Gen.  iv. 

4.  Any  visible  effect  of  force  or  agency. 
There  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterraneous  fire. 

Addison. 

5.  Any  apparent  or  intelligible  effect ;  proof;  evi- 
dence. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation.       Bacon. 

6.  Notice  taken. 

The  li 


i  barber's  shop, 
which  a  missile  weapon  may  I 


France  was  a  fairer  f 


)  shoot  at  than  Ireland.       Davits. 


8.  Any  object  used  as  a  guide,  or  to  which  the 
mind  may  be  directed.  The  dome  of  the  state  house, 
in  Boston;  is  a  good  mark  for  seamen. 

9.  Any  thing  visible  by  which  knowledge  of  some- 
thing may  be  obtained  ;  indication  ;  as,  the  marks  of 
age  in  a  horse.  Civility  is  a  mark  of  politeness  or  re- 
spect.    Levity  is  a  mark  of  weakness. 

10.  A  character  made  by  a  person  who  can  not 
write  his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

11.  [Fr.  marc,  Sp.  marco.]  A  weight  of  certain 
commodities,  but  particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  used 
in  several  states  of  Europe  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a  money 
of  account  equal  to  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 
In  some  countries  it  is  a  coin. 

12.  A  license  of  reprisals.     [See  Marque.] 
MARK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  mearcian:  U.merken;  G.  marken ; 

Dan.  marker  ;  Sw.  mdrka  ;  Fr.  marquer ;  Arm.  mcrc- 
qa  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  marcar  ;  It.  marcare  ;  W.  marciaw.] 

1.  To  draw  or  make  a  visible  line  or  character 
with  any  substance  ;  as,  to  mark  with  chalk  or  with 
compasses. 

2.  To  stamp;  to  impress;  to  make  a  visible  im- 
pression, figure,  or  indenture ;  as,  to  mark  a  sheep 
with  a  brand. 

3.  To  make  an  incision  ;  to  lop  off  a  part ;  to  make 
any  sign  of  distinction  ;  as,  to  mark  sheep  or  cattle 
by  cuts  in  their  ears. 

4.  To  form  a  name,  or  the  initials  of  a  name,  for 
distinction  ;  as,  to  mark  cloth  ;  to  mark  a  handker- 
chief. 

5.  To  notice  ;  to  take  particular  observation  of. 

Mark  them  who  cause  divisions  and  offense.lt. —  Rom.  xvi. 
Mark  the  piTi'  a  iu,m,  him]   l;  Im-m  tii.-  njin^ht,  for  the  end  of 

6.  To  heed  ;  to  regard.  Smith. 
To  mark  out ;  to  notify  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  point  out ; 

to  designate.     The  ringleaders  were  marked  out  for 
seizure  and  punishment. 
MXRK,  v.  i.    To  note  ;  to  observe  critically  ;  to  take 
particular  notice  ;  to  remark. 

Mark,  1  pray  you,  and  see  how  this  man  seeketh  mischief. —  1 

MARK'A-BLE,a.    Remarkable.  [Not  in  use.]    Sandys. 
MARK'JED,  (m'Arkt,)  pp.  or  a.      Impressed  with  any 

note  or  figure  of  distinction;  noted;  distinguished 

by  some  character. 
MARK'ER,  n.    One  who  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing. 
MARK'ET,  n.     [D.  and  G.  marlct;  Dan.  marked;  Fr 

marche ;  Arm.  marchad;  It.  mercato:  Sp.  and  Port. 
mercado  ;  L.  mercatus,  from  mcrcor,  to  buy ,  W.  marc- 
nat;  Fr.  margadh.     See  Mark.] 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city  or  town  where  provis- 
ions or  cattle  are  exposed  to  sale  ;  an  appointed  place 
for  selling  and  buying  at  private  sale,  as  distinguished 
from  an  auction. 

2.  A  public  building  in  which  provisions  are  ex- 
posed to  sale  :  a  market-house. 

3.  Sale  ;  the  exchange  of  provisions  or  goods  for 
money  ;  purchase,  or  rate  of  purchase  and  sale.   The 


seller  says  he  comes  to  a  bad  market,  when  the  buyer 
says  he  comes  to  a  good  market.  We  say,  the  mark- 
ets are  low  or  high  ;  by  which  we  understand  the 
V  price  or  rate  of  purchase.  We  say  that  commodities 
find  a  quick  or  ready  market ;  markets  are  dull.  We 
are  not  able  to  find  a  market  for  our  goods  or  pro- 
visions. 

4.  Place  of  sale ;  as,  the  British  market ;  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

5.  The  privilege  of  keeping  a  public  market. 
MARK'ET,  v.  i.    To  deal  in  market ;  to  buy  or  sell ; 

to  make  bargains  for  provisions  or  goods. 

MXRK'ET-BASK-ET,  n.  A  basket  for  conveying 
things  from  a  market. 

MARK'ET-BELL,  n.  The  bell  that  gives  notice  of 
the  time  or  day  of  market. 

MARK'ET-CROSS,  n.  A  cross  set  up  where  a  market 
is  held. 

MARK'ET-€RI-ER,  n.     A  crier  in  market. 

MARK'ET-DAY,  7t.     The  day  of  a  public  market. 

MARK'ET-FoLKS,  (-iokes,)  n.  pi.  People  that  come 
to  the  market.  SAai. 

MARK'ET-IIOUSE,  n.  A  building  for  a  public 
market. 

MaRK'ET-MaID,  n.  A  woman  that  brings  things  to 
market. 

MARK'ET-MAN,  n.  A  man  that  brings  things  to 
market. 

MARK'ET-PLACE,  71.  The  place  where  provisions 
or  goods  are  exposed  to  sale. 

MARK'ET-PRICE, )  n.    The  current  price  of  com- 

MARK'ET-RATE,  j      modities  at  any  given  time. 

MARK'ET-TOWN,  n.  A  town  that  has  the  privilege 
of  a  stated  public  market. 

MARK'ET-WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  that  brings 
things  to  market,  or  that  attends  a  market  for  sell- 
ing any  thing. 

MSRK'ET-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  sold  ;    salable  ; 
fit  for  the  market. 
2.  Current  in  market ;  as,  marketable  value. 

Locke.     Edwards. 

MARK'ET-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mar- 
ketable. 

MARK'ET-ING,  ppr.    Purchasing  in  market. 

MARK'ET-ING,  71.     Articles  in  market ;  supplies. 
2.  Attendance  upon  market. 

MARK'ING-INK,  n.  Indelible  ink  used  for  marking 
clothes. 

MARK'ING-I'RON,  (-I'urn,)  re.  An  iron  for  mark- 
ing. 

MARK'ING-NUT,  71.  The  cashew-nut,  whose  juice 
affords  an  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen. 

MARKS'MAN,  77.  [mark  and  man.]  One  that  is 
skillful  to  hit  a  mark ;  he  that  shoots  well. 

Sliak.     Dry  dm. 
2.  One  who,  not  able  to  write,  makes  his  mark 
instead  of  his  name. 

MARL,  n.  [W.  marl ;  D.  Sw.  Dan.  and  G.  mergcl ;  L. 
Sp.  and  It.  marga ;  Ir.  marla  ;  Arm.  marg.  It  seems 
to  be  allied  to  Sax.  merg,mearh;  D.  merg,  marrow, 

and  to  be  named  from  its  softness;  Eth.        SI, 
clay,  gypsum,  or  mortar.     See  Marrow.] 

An  earth,  or  clay,  containing  more  or  less  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  effervescing  consequently  with 
an  acid.    It  is  much  used  for  manure. 

[The  term  marl  is  sometimes  applied,  though  im- 
properly, to  other  earths,  used  as  manures,  as  the 
ereensand  of  New  Jersey.] 

MARL,  v.  t.    To  overspread  or  manure  with  marl. 
2.  To  wind  or  twist  a  small  line  or  rope  round  an- 
other. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

MARL-A'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Resembling  marl ; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  marl. 

MARL'JSD,  pp.  Manured  with  marl;  wound  with 
marline. 

MAR'LINE,  (m'ar'lin,)  n.     [Sp.  merlin;   Port,  merlim.] 
A  small  line  composed  of  two  strands  little  twist- 
ed, and  either  tarred  or  white;  used  for  winding 
round  ropes  and  cables,  to  prevent  their  being  fret- 
ted by  the  blocks,  Sec.  Mar.  Diet. 

MAR'LINE,  7i.  t.    To  wind  marline  round  a  rope. 

MAR'LINE-SPIKE,  71.*  An  iron  tool,  tapering  to  a 
point,  used  to  separate  the  strand  of  a  rope,  in  splic- 
ing. Hebert. 

MARL'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  manuring  with  marl. 

2.  The  act  of  winding  a  small  line  about  a  rope,  to 
prevent  its  being  galled. 

MARL'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  with  marl;  wind- 
ing with  marline. 

MXRL'ITE,  n.     A  variety  of  marl.  Kirwan. 

MARL-IT'ie,  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  mar- 


2.  Resembling  marl.  Mortimer. 

3.  Abounding  with  marl. 
MAR'MA-LaDE,  n.     [Fr.  marmelade;  Sp.  mermelada; 

Port,  marmelada,  from  mnrmclo,  a  quince,  L.  mclo,  or 
Sp.  mclado,  like  honey,  L.  mel.] 

The  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence  with 
sugar,  or  a  confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces, 
&c,  boiled  with  sugar.  In  Scotland,  it  is  made  of 
Seville  oranges  and  sugar  only.      Q,uincy.     Encyc. 


MAR'MA-TITE,  7i.    [from  marmato.  in  New  Granada.] 
A  black    mineral,  consisting  of  the  sulphurets  of 

zinc  and  iron.  Dana. 

MAR'MO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  papuaipoi,  to  shine.] 

A  foliated  serpentine,  of  a  pearly  gray,  bluish,  or 

greenish  color,  cleaving  in  to!  hi  11,  brittle  laminse.Dans. 
MAR-MO-RA'C'EOUS,  (-^'slius,)  a.  Pertaining  to  orlike 

marble.  [See  Marhorea.it,  the  more  legitimate  word.] 
MAR'MO-RATE,      ,         rT  .  .„  , 

MAR'MO-RA-TED,  j  a-    [L-  marmor>  marble.] 

1.  Variegated  like  marble. 

2.  Covered  with  marble.     [Little used.') 
MARJVIO-Ra'TION,  re.   A  covering  or  incrusting  with 

marble.     [Little  used.] 
MAR-MO-RA'TUM,  71.    [L.]    In  architecture,  a  cement 

formed  of  pounded  marble  and  lime  well  beaten  and 
MAR-MS'RE-AN,  a.     [L.  marmoreus.]  [mixed. 

1.  Pertaining  to  marble. 
•2.  Made  of  marble 

MAR'MOSE,  n*  An  animal  resembling  the  opossum, 
but  less  ;  the  Didelphis  Murina  of  Cayenne  and 
Surinam.  Instead  of  a  bag,  this  animal  has  two 
longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs  which  serve  to  in- 
close the  young.         Diet.  JVat.  Hist.     Edin.  Encyc. 

MAR'MO-SET,/i.     A  small  monkey.  Skak. 

MAR'MOT,  7i.*  [It.  marmotta.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Arctomys,  allied  to  the 
murine  tribe,  [t  is  about  the  size  of  the  rabbit,  and 
inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ether  species  of  the  genus. 
The  woodchuck  of  North  America  is  called  the  Ma- 
ryland marmot.  Ed.  Encyc. 

MAR'ON-ITES,  n.  pi.  A  body  of  nominal  Christians, 
who  speak  the  Arabic  language  and  reside  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  take  their  name  from  one  Maron  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  were  charged  with  the  heresy 
of  the  Monothe'lites,  though,  as  they  claim,  errone- 
ously. They  have,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years, 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  though 
without  giving  up  their  ancient  peculiarities. 

Encyc.  Jim. 

MA-ROON',77.  A  name  given  to  free  blacks  living  on 
the  mountains  in  the  West  India  Isles. 

MA-ROON',  v.  t.  To  put  a  sailor  ashore  on  a  desolate 
isle,  under  pretense  of  his  having  committed  some 
great  crime.  Encyc. 

MA-ROON',  a.     Brownish  crimson  ;  of  a  claret  color. 

MA-ROON'£D,  pp.     Put  ashore  on  a  desolate  isle. 

MAR'PLOT,  n.  One  who,  by  his  officious  inter- 
ference, mars  or  defeats  a  design  or  plot. 

MARQUE,  7t.  [Fr.]  Letters  of  marque  are  letters  of 
reprisal ;  a  license  or  extraordinary  commission  grant- 
ed by  a  sovereign  of  one  state  to  his  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another,  under  pre- 
tense of  indemnification  for  injuries  received.  Marque 
is  said  to  be  from  the  same  root  as.marches,  limits, 
frontiers  ;  and,  literally,  to  denote  a  license  to  pass 
the  limits  of  a  jurisdiction  on  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  fertile  theft  by  seizing  the  prop- 
erly of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  I  can  give 
no  better  account  of  the  origin  of  this  word.    Lunier. 

2.  The  ship  commissioned  for  making  reprisals. 
MAR-QUEE',  (marke',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  large  field-tent 
MAll'iil'ESS,  71.     See  Marquis. 

[Till  of  late,  marquis  was  the   most  common,  but 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  marquess,  ex- 
cept in  the  foreign  title.     Smart.] 
MAR'aUET-RY,  (mir-ket-ry,)   n.      [Fr.   murquetcrie, 


divers  colored   fine  wood,  shells,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

MAR'UUIS,  7i.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  marques ;  It.  marchese ; 
from  march,  marches,  limits.     See  Marches.] 

A  title  of  honor  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, next  below  that  of  duke.  Originally,  the 
marquis  was  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  guard  the 
marches  or  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  The  office  has 
ceased,  and  marquis  is  now  a  mere  title  conferred  by 
patent.  Encyc. 

MAR'UUIS,  77.     A  marchioness.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

MXR'Q.U1S-ATE,  «.  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lord- 
ship of  a  marquis. 

MS  It'K/.'li,  (inard,)  pp.     Injured;  impaired. 

MAR'RER,  n.  [from  mar.]  One  that  mars,  hurts, 
or  impairs.  Ascbam. 

MAR'RI-A-BLE,  for  Marriageable.     [Mt  used.] 

MAR'RIAGE,  (mar'rij,)  71. t  [Fr.  manage,  from  marier, 
to  marry,  from  mari,  a  husband  ;  L.  mas,  maris  ;  Sp 
maridage.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life, 
wedlock;  the  legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  foi 
life.  Marriage  is  a  contract  both  civil  and  religious, 
by  which  the' parties  engage  to  live  together  in  mutu 
al  affection  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  separate 
them.  Marriage  was  instituted  by  God  himself,  foi 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter 
course  of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic  felicity, 
and  for  securing  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
children. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

2.  A  feast  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 
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3.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  the  union   between  Christ 
and  his  church  by  the  covenant  of  grace.     Rev.  xix. 

MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE,  (mar'rij-a-bl,)   a.     Of   an  age 
suitable  for  marriage  ;  fit  to  be  married.    Young  per- 
sons are  marriageable  at  an  earlier  age  in  warm  cli- 
mates than  in  cold. 
2.  Capable  df  union.  Milton. 

MAR'RIAGE-AR'TI-CLES,  re.  pi.  Contract  or  agree- 
ment on  which  a  marriage  is  founded. 

MAR'RIAGE-FA'VORS,  re.  pi.  Knots  of  white  rib- 
bons, or  bunches  of  white  flowers,  worn  at  wed- 
dings. 

MAR'RI-ED,  pp.  or  a.    [from  marry.]    United  in  wed- 
lock ;  wedded. 
2.  Conjugal ;  connubial ;  as,  the  married  state. 

MAR'RI-ER,  re.     One  who  marries. 

MAR'RING,  ppr.     Injuring;  impairing. 

MAI!  lit  ION'.     See  Maroon. 

MAR'RoW,  re.  [Sax.  merg,  mearh;  D.  merg ;  G. 
mark  ;  Dan.  man  ;  Sw.  mdrg  ;  Corn,  maru  ;  Ir.  smir 
and  smear;  W.  mcr,  marrow;  Oh.  Kin  mera,  to 
make  fat;  Ar.  to  be  manly.     See  Marl.] 

1.  A  soft,  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  animal  bones. 

2.  The  essence  ;  the  best  part. 

3.  In  Vie  SruiiL'h  dialect,  a  companion;  fellow;  as- 
sociate ;  match.  Tusser. 

MAR'ROW,  v.  t.    To  fill  with  marrow  or  with  fat ;  to 

glut. 
MAR'RoW-BONE,  re.    A  bone  containing  marrow,  or 

boiled  for  its  marrow.  L'Estrange. 

2.  The  bone  of  the  knee  ;  in  ludicrous  language. 
MAR'ROW-FAT,  re.     A  kind  of  ricli  pea.       [Dryden. 
MAR'RoW-ISH,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 

Burton. 
MAR'ROW-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  marrow.     Slialc. 
MAR'ROW-Y,  a.     Full  of  marrow  ;  pithy. 
MAR'RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  marier,  from  mart,  a  husband  ;  L. 

mas,  maris,  a  male  ;  Finnish,  mari  or  mord,  id. ;  Ar. 


s,  a  man,  L.  vir,  a  husband,  a  lord  or 
master.     See  also  l.inlnli;  Eth.  Lex.  Col.  62.] 

1.  To  unite  in  wedlock  or  matrimony ;  to  join  a 
man  and  woman  for  life,  and  constitute  them  man 
and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  a  na- 
tion. By  the  laws,  ordained  clergymen  have  a  right 
to  marry  persons  within  certain  limits  prescribed. 

Tell  him  he  shall  marry  Ihe  couple  himself.  Gay. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock. 

Maicenas  told  Augustus  Ik  must  either  marry  his  daughter  Julia 
to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life.  Bacon. 

[In  tliis  sense,  it  is  properly  applicable  to  females 
only.] 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife.  We  say,  a  man 
marries  a  woman  ;  or  a  woman  marries  a  man.  The 
first  was  the  original  sense,  but  both  are  now  well 
authorized. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  unite  in  covenant,  or  in  the 
closest  connection. 

Turn,  0  backsliding  children,  saith  Jehovah,  for  I  am  married 
unto  you.— Jer.  iii. 
MAR'RY,  v.  i.    To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state;  to 
unite  as  husband  and  wife ;  to  take  a  husband  or  a 
wife. 

If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with   his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to 

marry.  —  Matt.  aix. 
I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women  marry.  — 1  Tim.  v. 

MAR'RY,  a  term  of  asseveration,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.     It  is  obsolete. 

MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  wedlock ;  disposing 
of  in  marriage. 

MARS,  n.  *  In  mytholog-y,  the  god  of  war. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  pianet  of  a  deep  red  color.  Its 
diameter  is  about  half  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its 
mean  distance  from  Ihe  sun  is  142  millions  of  miles. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  a  term  for  iron. 
MARSH,  n.     [Sax.  mcrsc  ;  Fr.  marais  ;  D.  moeras ;  G. 

morast.  It  was  formerly  written  Mabish,  directly  from 
the  French.  We  have  morass  from  the  Teutonic. 
See  Moor.] 

A  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or  occasionally  cov- 
ered with  water,  or  very  wet  and  miry,  and  over- 
grown with  coarse  grass,  or  with  detached  chimps  of 
sedge ;  a  fen.  It  differs  from  swamp,  which  is 
merely  moist  or  spongy  land,  but  often  producing 
valuable  crops  of  grass.  Low  land,  occasionally 
overflowed  !>v  I  In-  tide.s,  is  called  salt  marsh. 

MXRSII'-rSRED,  a.     Bred  in  a  marsh.         Cohridire. 

MARSII'-EL'DER,  n.  The  gelder  rose,  a  species  of 
Viburnum.  Lee. 

MARSH'-MAL'LOW,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Al- 
threa. 

MARSH'-MAR'I-GOLD,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Caltha. 

MARSH'-ROCK'ET,  re.    A  species  of  water  cresses. 
Johnson. 

MAR'SHAL,  re.  [Fr.  marechal;  D.  and  G.  marschalk; 
Dan.  marshal!; ;  compounded  of  W.  marc,  a  horse, 
and  Teut.  secale,  or  schalk,  or  skalk,  a  servant.     The 
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latter  word  now  signifies  a  rogue.  In  Celtic,  seal  or 
scale  signified  a  man,  boy,  or  servant.  In  Fr.  mare- 
chal, Sp.  mariscal,  signify  a  marshal  and  a  farrier.] 

Originally,  an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  horses; 
a  groom.     In  more  modern  usage, 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  arms,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
regulate  combats  in  the  lists.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or 
any  other  assembly,  directs  the  order  of  procession, 
and  the  like. 

3.  A  harbinger;  a  pursuivant;  one  who  goes  be- 
fore a  prince  to  declare  his  coining  and  provide  en- 
tertainment. Johnson. 

4.  In  France,  the  highest  military  officer.  In  other 
countries  of  Europr,  a  marshal  is  a  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  called  field-marslial. 

5.  In  America,  a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  each 
judicial  district,  answering  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county.  His  duty  is  to  execute  all  precepts  directed 
to  him,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  An  officer  of  any  private  society,  appointed  to 
regulate  their  ceremonies  and  execute  their  orders. 

Earl  marshal  of  England ;  the  eighth  officer  of 
state  ;  (in  honorary  title,  and  personal,  until  made 
hereditary  by  Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  high  constable,  the 
earl  marshal  has  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chiv- 
alry. Brande. 

Earl  marshal  of  Scotland.  This  officer  formerly 
had  command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  constable. 
This  office  was  held  by  the  family  of  Keith,  but  for- 
feited by  rebellion  in  1715.  Encyc, 

Knight  marslial,  or  marshal  of  the  king's  house  ;  for- 
merly an  officer  who  was  to  execute  the  commands 
of  the  lord  steward,  and  have  the  custody  of  pris- 
oners committed  by  the  court  of  verge.      '   Encyc. 

Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench ,-  an  officer  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  prison  called  the  King's  Bench,  in 
Southwark.  He  attends  on  the  court,  and  has  the 
charge  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  them.  Encyc. 
MAR'SHAL,  v.  t.  To  dispose  in  order  ;  to  arrange  in 
a  suitable  manner ;  as,  to  marshal  an  army  ;  to  mar- 
shal troops.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  harbinger.     [Not  used.]       Shak. 

3.  To  dispose  in  due  order  the  several  parts  of  an 
escutcheon,  or  the  coats  of  arms  of  distinct  families. 

MAR'SHAL-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Arranged  in  due  order. 
MAR'SHAL-ER,  n.     One  who  disposes  in  due  order. 
MAR'SIIAL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  arranging  in  due  or- 
der. 

2.  In  heraldry,  an  arrangement  in  a  shield  which 
exhibits  the  alliances  of  a  family. 
MAR'SHAL-ING,  ppr.    Arranging  in  due  order. 
MAR'SHAL-SEA,    re.      In    England,    the    prison    in 
Southwark,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
household.  Johnson. 

Court  of  marshalsca  ;  a  court  formerly  held  before 
the  steward  and  marshal  of  the  king's  house  to  ad- 
minister justice   between  the  king's  domestic  ser- 
vants. Blackstone. 
MAR'SIIAL-SHIP,  re.    The  office  of  a  marshal. 
MARSH'Y,  a.    [from  marsh.]    Wet ;  boggy ;  fenny. 
Dryden. 
2.  Produced  in  marshes  ;  as,  a  marshy  weed. 

Dryden. 

MAR-lo'pf-ATE,  i  »*  CL-  ^supium,  a  bag.] 

Pertaining  to  the  didelphyc  animals,  such  as  the 

opossum,  &c.     [See  Marsupialia.] 
Ma  R-Su'PI-AL,  re.    One  of  the  Marsupialia. 
MAR-SU-PI-A'LI-A,  re.  pi.     Animals  having  a  pouch 

or  bag  for  carrying  the  young,  as  the  kangaroo  and 

opossum.  Bell. 

MAR'SU-PTTE,  re.    A  fossil  resembling  a  purse,  the 

remains  of  a  molluscous  animal.  Mantell. 


in  cities  and  towns,  but  it  has  now  a  more  extensive 
application.     We  say,  the  United  States  are  a  princi- 
pal mart  for  English  goods  ;  England  and  France  are 
the  marts  of  American  cotton. 
2.  Bargain  ;  purchase  and  sale.     [Not  used.]    Shak. 

MART,  v.  t.     To  buy  and  sell ;  to  traffic.     [Not  used.] 
Shak. 

MART,  v.  i.     To  trade  dishonorably.     [06s.]     Shak. 

MAR'TA-GON,  re.     A  kind  of  lily.  Herbert. 

MAR'TIX,  r.  (.     [Fr.  martcler.] 
To  strike.     [06s.] 

MAR-TEL'LO-TOW-ER,  n.  *  The  name  given  to  the 
circular  buildings  of  masonry  erected  along  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  a  defense  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.  Brande. 

MAR'TEN,  re.     A  species  of  bird.     [See  Martin.] 

MAR'TEN,  7i.*  [D.  marter ;  G.  marder;  Fr.  marte; 
Arm.  mart,  martr  ;  Sp.  marta  ;  It.  martora.] 

A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela,  allied 
to  the  weasel.  Its-  fur  is  used  in  making  hats  and 
muffs. 

MAR'TIAL,  (mir'shal,)  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  martialis  ; 
Sp.  marcial;  It.  mariiule ;  from  L.  Mars,  the  god  of 
war.] 
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1.  Pertaining  to  war;  suited  to  war;  as,  martial 
equipage  ;  martial  music  ;  a  martial  appearance. 

2.  Warlike ;  brave ;  given  to  war ;  as,  a  martial 
nation  or  people. 

3.  Suited  to  battle  ;  as,  a  martial  array. 

4.  Belonging  to  war,  or  to  an  army  and  navy  ;  op- 
posed to  Civil  ;  as,  martial  law  ;  a  court-reiartiaZ. 

5.  Pertaining  to  Mars,  or  borrowing  the  properties 
of  that  planet. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  esteemed  martial  or  Jovial, 
according  to  Hie  colors  by  which  tlicv  answer  to  thus..-  nUu- 
ets.     [O&.J  Brown. 

6.  Pertaining  to  iron,  called  by  the  old  chemists 
Mars. 

MAR'TIAL-ISM,  (mir'shal-izm,)  re.  Bravery ;  mar- 
tial exercises.     [Not  in  use.]  Prince. 

MAR'TIAL-IST,  re.  A  warrior ;  a  fighter.    [Not  used.] 
Howell. 

MAR'TIAL  LAW,  re.  A  code  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  an  army  or  navy.  When  martial  law 
is  proclaimed  in  a  place,  all  the  citizens  are  subjected 
to  the  severity  of  military  regulations.        Bouvier. 

MAR'TIAL-LY,  ado.    In  a  martial  manner. 

MAR'TIN,  71.  [Fr.  martinet;  Sp.  martinete.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  mauer-schwalbe,  wall-swallow,  and  per- 
haps the  word  is  formed  from  the  root  of  L.  murus, 
W.  mur,  a  wall.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Hirundo,  or  swallow  kind, 
which  forms  its  nest  in  buildings.  It  was  formerly 
written  by  some  authors  Martlet.  Dryden. 

MAR'TtN-ET,  \  re.     In  military  languane,  a  strict  dis- 

MART'LET,  \  ciplinarian  ;  so  called  from  an  officer 
of  that  name. 

MAR'TI-NETS,  re.  pi.  In  ships,  martinets  are  small 
lines  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  to  bring  it  close 
to  the  vard  when  the  sail  is  furled.  Bailey. 

MAR'TIN-GAL,      )n.     [Fr.  martingale ;    It.  and   Sp. 

MAR'TIN-GALE,  J  martingala.  The  Portuguese  call 
it  gamarra.] 

1.  A  strap  or  thong  fastened  to  the  girth  under  a 
horse's  belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  musrole, 
passing  between  the  fore  legs.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ships,  a  short,  perpendicular  spar,  under  the 
bowsprit  end,  used  for  reeving  the  stays.       Dana. 

MAR'TIN-MAS,  re.  [Martin  and  mas.]  The  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  November.        Johnson. 

MART'LET,re.*  [See  Martin.]  Martlet,  in  heraldry, 
[is  a  bird  without  legs  or  beak.  It  is  added  to  the 
family  arms  by  the  fourth  of  the  junior  branches  of 
a  family,  as  the  mark  of  their  cadency.  —  E.  H.  B.] 

MAR'TYR,  (mar'tur,)  re.     [Gr.  uaprvp,  a  witness.] 

1.  One  who,  by  his  death,  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  Stephen  was  the  first  Christian 
martyr. 

To  be  ^martyr,  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth  of  Christ. 

2.  One  who  suffers  death  in  defense  of  any  cause. 
We  say,  a  man  dies  a  martyr  to  his  political  princi- 
ples, or  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

MAR'TYR,  v.  u  To  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  what 
one  believes  to  be  the  truth  ;  to  sacrifice  one  on  ac- 
count, of  his  faith  or  profession.  Pearson. 
2.  To  murder  ;  to  destroy.  Chaucer. 
MAR'TYR-DOM,  (mir'tur-dum,)  n.  The  de  ,th  of  a 
martyr  ;  the  suffering  of  death  on  account  of  one's 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

He  intends  to  crown  their  innocence  with  tlie  glory  of  martyrdom. 

MAR'TYR-ED,  (mar'turd,)  pp.  or  a.  Put  to  death  on 
account  of -one's  faith  or  profession. 

MAR'TYR-lZE,  v.  t.  To  offer  as  a  martyr.  [Little 
used.]  Spenser. 

MAR'TYR-O-LOGE,  n.    A  register  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Registering  or  regis- 
tered in  a  catalogue  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL'0-GIST,  re.  A  writer  of  martyrology, 
or  an  account  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL'0-GY,  re.  [Gr.  paprvp,  a  witness, and 
\oyoc,  discourse.] 

A  history  or  account  of  martyrs,  with  their  suffer- 
ings ;  or  a  register  of  martyrs.  Stillingflcrt. 

MA  R'VEL,  re.  [Fr.  merveille  ;  Ir.  miorhhaille  ;  It.  rna- 
raviglia;  Sp.maravilla;  Port,  maravilha ;  Arm.  man  ; 
L.  mirabilis,  wonderful,  from  miror,  Ch.  and  Syr. 
101  demur,  to  wonder,  L.  demiror.  We  have  the  pri- 
mary sense  in  the  Armoric  mirct,  to  stop,  hold,  keep, 
guard,  hinder;  for  to  wonder,  admire,  or  be  aston- 
ished, is  to  stop,  to  hold,  to  be  fixed,  which  exactly 
expresses  the  fact.  The  Russian  lamirayu,  to  be  as- 
tonished, is  the  same  word  with  a  prefix,  and  from 
miryu,  to  pacify  or  appease,  that  is,  to  stop,  to  allay. 
From  the  same  root  or  family,  probably,  we  have 
moor,  to  moor  a  ship,  Sp.  and  Port,  amarrar,  Fr. 
amarrcr,  to  moor,  and  demeurer,  to  dwell  or  abide. 
So  also  L.  mora,  delay,  and  perhaps  morior,  W.  maru, 
to  die,  murus,  a  wall.  Eng.  demur,  &c.  Class  Mr, 
No,  32.] 

1.  A  wonder ;  that  which  arrests  the  attention  and 
causes  a  person  to  stand  or  gaze,  or  to  pause. 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete,  but  little  used  in  ele- 
gant writings.] 

2.  Wonder  ;   admiration. 

Marvel  of  Peru ;  a  fragrant  flowering  plant  of  the 
genus  Mirabilis. 
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MAR'VEL,  v.  i.    To  wonder.    It  expresses  less  than 

Astonish  or  Amaze. 
MAR'VEL-ING,p/jr.    Wondering. 
MAH'VEL-OUS,    a.t    [Fr.    merocilleux;    Tt.    marvU 

1.  Wonderful;  strange;  exciting  wonder  or  some 
degree  of  surprise. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  —  Ps. 

2.  Surpassing  credit;  incredible.  Pope. 

3.  The  marvelous,  in  writing,  is  that  which  exceeds 
natural  power,  or  is  preternatural  ;  opposed  to  Prob- 
able. *  Johnson. 

4.  Formerly  used  adverbially  for  Wonderfully, 
Exceedingly. 

MAR'VEL-OUS-LY,  adv.     Wonderfully;    strangely; 

in  a  manner  to  excite  wonder  or  surprise.  Clarendon. 

MAR'VEL-OUS-NESS,  re.    Wonderfulness ;  strange- 

M.VllV-BUD,  71.     The  marigold.  Shak. 

MAS-CAG'NIN,  (mas-kan'yin,)  re.     Native  sulphate 

of  ammonia,  found  m  vulcanic,  districts,  su  named 

from  Mascagiii,  who  lirst  discovered  it. 
MAS'GLE,  (inas'kl  or  nias'l,)  «.*In  heraldry,  a  lozenge 

voided.  .  E.  II.  Barker. 

MAS'CU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  make  strong. 
MAS'eU-LA-TED,  pp.     Made  strong. 
MAS'CU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Making  strong. 
MAS'CU-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.      [Fr.  mascuhn;    L.  mascu- 

linus,  from  masculus,  mas,  or  the  Ir.  modh,  Polish  mat, 

Bohemian  muz,  Slavonic  mosch.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  strong ;  robust ; 
as,  a  masculine  body. 

2.  Resembling  man  ;  coarse  ;  opposed  to  Delicate 
or  Soft  ;  as,  masculine  features. 

3.  Bold  ;  brave  ;  as,  a  masculine  spirit  or  courage. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  masculine  gender  of  words  is 
that  which  expresses  a  male,  or  something  analogous 
to  it ;  or  it  is  the  gender  appropriated  to  males, 
though  not  always  expressing  the  male  sex. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

MAS'€U-LINE-LY,  ado.     Like  a  man.      B.  Jonson. 

MAS'€U-L1ME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing manly  ;  resemblance  of  man  in  qualities  ;  as 
in  coarseness  of  features,  strength  of  body,  bold- 
ness, &c. 

MASH,  n.  [G.  meischen,  to  mix,  to  mash  ;  Sp.  mascar, 
to  chew,  Fr.  macher,  for  maschcr,  L.  mastico.] 

1.  A  mixture  or  mass  of  ingredients,  beaten  or 
blended  togelhor  in  a  promiscuous  manner. 

2.  A  mixture  for  the  food  of  domestic  animals. 

3.  In  brewing,  a  mixture  of  ground  malt  and  warm 


MASH,  v.  t.    To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 

2.  To  bruise  ;  to  crush  by  beating  or  pressure ;  as, 
to  mash  apples  in  a  mill. 

3.  To  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 
MASH' ED,  (masht,)  pp.  or   a.    Beat  into  a  mass; 

bruised;   crushed;   mixed  into  a  mash. 
MASH'ING,  ppr.      Beating   into   a   mass;    bruising; 

crushing. 
MASH'ING,  n.    A  beating  into  a  mass  ;  a  crushing. 
2.  In  brewing,  the  process  of  infusing  the  ground 

malt  in  warm  water,  and  extracting  the  saccharine 

matter  called  sweet  wort.         Eucifc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
MASH'ING-TUB,  n.    A  tub  for  containing  the  mash 

in  breweries. 
MASH'Y,  a.    Produced  by  crushing  or  bruising. 

Thomson. 
MASK,  71.     [Fr.  masque;   It.  maschera  ;   Sp.  and  Port. 

mascara ;  Arm.  musel ;  D.  masker  ;  G.  maskj.] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  face  ;  that  which  conceals  the 
face,  especially  a  cover  with  apertures  for  the  eyes 
and  mouth  ;  a  visor.  A  mask  is  designed  to  conceal 
the  face  from  beholders,  or  to  preserve  the  complex- 
ion from  injury  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Encyc. 

2.  That  which  disguises;  any  pretense  or  subter- 
fuge. Prior. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  di- 
versions, in  which  the  company  all  wear  masks  ;  a 
masquerade.  Shak. 

4.  A  revel ;  a  bustle  ;  a  piece  of  mummery. 
This  Uiought  might  lead  through  this  world's  fain  mack. 

Milton. 

5.  A  dramatic  performance  written  in  a  tragic 
style,  without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 

Peacham. 

6.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing 
some  grotesque  form,  to  fill  and  adorn  vacant  places, 
as  in  friezes,  panels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  &c. 

MASK,  v.  t.     To  cover  the  face  for  concealment  or  de- 
fense against  injury  ;  to  conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor, 
Addison. 
2.  To  d;sgnise  ;  to  cover  ;  to  hide. 

Masking  the  busmen  from  the  common  eye.  Shak. 

MASK,  v.  i.    To  revel ;  to  play  the  fool  in  masquer 
ade. 
2.  To  be  disguised  in  any  way.  Shak. 

MA  SK'ED,  (tn'iskt,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  the  face  covered  ; 
concealed  ;  disguised. 
2.  a.  In  botany,  personate,  or  having  the  anterior 
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or  lower  and  posterior  or  upper  side  of  a  labiate  corol 

pressed  together  just  below  the  border,  so  as  to  close 

the  opening  into  the  tube. 
MASK'ER,  b.    One  that  wears  a  mask  ;  one   that 

plays  the  fool  at  a  masquerade. 
MASK'ER-Y,  n.    The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker. 

[Obs.]  Marston. 

MASK'-HOUSE,  n.    A  place  for  masquerades. 

Bp.  Hall. 
MASK  TNG,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  mask  ;  concealing. 
MAS'LIN,  7i.    A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as 

of  wheat  and  rye. 
MAS'LIN,  a.     Composed  of  different  sorts  ;  as,  maslin 

bread,  which  is  composed  of  wheat  and  rye.    Spelt 

also  Meslin  or  Mislin. 
MA'S  ON,  (mu'sn,)  n.     [Fr.  macon  ;  Arm.  maczmrn  ;  D. 

metselaar.     In  Sp.  maioncria  is  masonry,  as  if  from 

maio,  a  mallet,   maza,  a  club,  a  mace.     It  is  probably 

from  the  root  of  mix  or  mash,  or  more  probably  of 

mass,  and  denotes  one  that  works  in  mortar.    See 

Mass.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  lay  bricks  and 
stones,  or  to  construct  the  walls  of  buildings,  chim- 
neys, and  the  like,  which  consist  of  bricks  or  stones. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons. 
MA-SON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  craft  or  mysteries 

of  freemasons. 
MA'SON-RY,  7i.     [Fr.  magonnerie  ;  Sp.  maioneria.] 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  mason. 

2.  The  work  or  performance  of  a  mason  ;  as 
when  we  say,  the  wall  is  good  masonry. 

3.  The  craft  or  mysteries  of  freemasons. 
MAS'O-RA,  7i.     [Heb.]     A  Jewish  critical  work  on 

the  text  of  the  Hi  brew  Scriptures,  composed  by  sev- 
eral learned  Rabbis  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Murdoch. 

MAS-O-RET'IC,         j    a.      [Heb.    1DD,    to    deliver, 

MAS-O-RET'ie-AL,  j  whence  masora,  tradition, 
whence  the  Masorites,  the  adherents  to  the  tradi- 
tionary readings  of  the  Scriptures.] 

Relating  to  the  Masora,  or  to  its  authors,  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  and 
accents. 

MAS'O-RITE,  7i.    One  of  the  writers  of  the  Masora. 

MASQUE,  71.     See  Mask. 

MAS-QUER-ADE',   (mas-ker-ade',)  n.      [It.  maschc- 

1.  A  nocturnal  assembly  of  persons  wearing  m~~ks, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  dancing,  conversation, 
and  other  diversions. 

In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades.  Pope. 

2.  Disguise. 

1  came  to  visit  thee  in  masquerade.  Dryden. 

3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback.       Clarendon. 
MAS-OUER-ADE',  v.  i.    To  go  in  disguise. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks.  Swift. 

MAS-QUER-ADE',  v.  t.    To  put  in  disguise. 

Killingbeck. 
MAS-QUER-AD'ER,  (mas-ker-ad'er,)  n.      A  person 

wearing  a  mask  ;  one  disguised.  L'Estrange. 

MAS-QUER-aD'ING,  ppr.    Assembling  in  masks  for 


MASS,  n.  [Fr.  masse,  a  mass,  a  heap,  a  77iace,  or  club  ; 
Port,  maca,  dough,  and  a  mace  ;  Sp.  Tiiosa,  dough, 
mortar,  a  mass ;  and  viaza,  a  club,  a  mace  ;  maio,  a 
mallet;  It.  massa,  a  heap,  and  mazza,  a  maze;  G. 
masse ;  L.  massa,  a  mass.  These  words  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  root  of  the  Greek  uwicte,  to  beat  or  pound, 
the  root  of  which  is  pay  ;  hence  the  connection  be- 
tween mass  and  mace,  a  club.  If  any  of  these 
words  are  of  a  different  origin,  they  may  belong  to 
the  root  of  mix.] 

1.  A  lump  ;  a  body  of  matter  concreted,  collected, 
or  formed  into  a  lump  ;  applied  to  any  solid  bo'dy  ; 
as,  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  ;  a  mass  of  flesh  ;  a  mass  of 
ice ;  a  7nass  of  dough. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  fluid  matter.    The  ocean 

3.  A  heap  ;  as,  a  mass  of  earth. 

4.  A    great    quantity  collected  ;    as,    a   mass    of 

5.  Bulk  ;  magnitude.  [treasure. 
This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge.  Shak. 

6.  An  assemblage  ;  a  collection  of  particulars 
blended,  confused,  or  indistinct ;  as,  a  mass  of  col- 
ors. Addison. 

They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass 

7.  Gross  body  of  things  considered,  collectively; 
the  body  ;  the  bulk  ;  as,  the  mass  of  people  in  a  na- 
tion. A  small  portion  of  morbid  matter  may  infect 
the  whole  mass  of  fluids  in  the  body. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  mass  of  things.  Bacon. 

8.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body.  The  mass 
of  a  body  is  always  proportional  to  the  weight. 

Barlow. 
MASS,  re.  [Sax.  masa,  masse  ;  Fr.  messe ;  It.  messa  ; 
Sp.  misa  ;  D.  misse  ;  G.  and  Dan.  messe  ;  Sw.  Tticssa  ; 
Low  L.  missa,  from  mitto,  to  dismiss.  In  the  ancient 
churches,  the  public  services  at  which  the  catechu- 
mens were  permitted  to  be  present,  were  called  missa 
catechumenorum,  because  at  the  close  of  them  procla- 
mation was  made   thus:  He,  missa  est,  sc.  ecclcsia. 
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Then  followed  the  communion  service,  which  was 
called  missa  fidelium;  and  which,  under  the  name  of 

missa,  or  the  mass,  still  constitutes  tin;  principal  part 
of  public  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Murdock. 
The  word  signifies,  primarily,  leisure  ;  cessation 
from  labor,  from  the  L.  missus,  rcmitsus,  like  the  L. 
fcr'ue;  hence,  a  feast  or  holiday  Laws  of  Alfred, 
39.  "Be  masse  ilu-m  frrnlsc."  De  festivitate  diet 
festi.  See  also  Laws  of  Cnute,  Lib.  1,  14,  and  2,  42. 
Hence,  Sax.  hlufmasse,  lemmas,  bread-feast,  and  Mar- 
tin-mas, Mir.hael.-mas,  Cuiidlnims,  Christmas.] 

The  communion  service,  or  the  consecration  and 

oblation  of  the  host,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Murdock. 

High   mass,  is  that  which  is   publicly  performed 

with  music  ;  as  distinguished  from  low  mass,  which 

is  more  private,  and  without  music.        Euciic.  Am. 

MASS.ti.  i.    To  celebrate  mass.     [Mot  used.]'   Hooker. 

MASS,  v.  t.     To  fill;  to  stuff;    to  strengthen.     [JVW 

used.]  Hay  ward. 

MASS'-BOOK,  71.      The   missal   or  Roman   Catholic 

MASS'-HOUSE,  7i.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  place  of  worship. 

MASS'-MEET-ING,  n.  A  large  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  addressed  on  some  public  occasion,  usually 
political.    _  U.  States. 

MASS'-PRIeST,  7i.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest. 

MAS'SA-CRE,  (mas'sa-ker,)  n.t  [Fr.  massacre;  Ann. 
■ntaczaer :  It.  mazzirarr,  to  beat,  from  mazza,  a  club,  a 
mace.  So  smite  in  English  signifies  to  kdl,  as  well 
as  to  beat.] 

1.  The  murder  of  an  individual,  or  the  slaughter 
of  numbers  of  human  beings,  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  ;  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  human  beings, 
without  authority  or  necessity,  and  without  forms, 
civil  or  military.  It  differs  from  assassination,  which 
is  a  private  killing.  It  differs  from  carnage,  which 
is  rather  the  effect  of  slaughter  than  slaughter  itself, 
and  is  applied  to  the  authorized  destruction  of  men 
in  battle,  or  other  great  destruction  of  lives  by  vio- 
lence. Massacre  is  sometimes  called  butchery,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  killing  of  cattle.  If  a'soldier 
kills  a  man  in  battle  in  his  own  defence,  it  is  a  law- 
ful act ;  it  is  killing,  and  it  is  slaughter,  but  it  is  not 
a  massacre.  Whereas,  if  a  soldier  kills  an  enemy 
after  he  has  surrendered,  it  is  massacre,  a  killing 
without  necessily,  often  without  authority,  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  nations,  and  of  course  with  cruelty. 
The  practice  of  killing  prisoners,  even  when  author- 
ized by  the  commander,  is  properly  massacre;  as  the 
authority  given  proceeds  from  cruelty.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  ;  and  frequent  instances 
of  barbarous  massacre  occur  in  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Greeks.  ' 

2.  Murder.  Shak. 
MAS'SA-CUE,  v.  t.    To  murder  human  beings  with 

cruelty  ;    to  kill   men  with    indis- 


uman  beings. 
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MAS'SA-€R£D,  (mas'sa-kurd,)  pp.  or  a.    Barbarously 
orindiscri  minutely  murdered. 

MAS'SA-CRER,  re.    One  who  massacres.    [A  very  bad 
■word.]  Burke. 

MAS'SA-CRING,   ppr.      Barbarously    or    indiscrimi- 
nately murdering. 

MaSS'EK,  a.     A  priest  who  celebrates  mass. 

MAS'SE-TER,  n.     [Gr.,  from  paaaaopai,  to  chew.] 
A  muscle  which  raises  the  under  jaw,  and  assists 

MAS'SI-eoT,    j         rFr  ma-sicotl  [in  chewing. 

MAS'TI-COT,  \n-    L1  r-  m<L-s'cot-i 

Protoxyd  of  lead  or  yellow  oxyd  of  lead,  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  lead  and  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen.  Lead  exposed  to  the  air  while  melting 
is  covered  with  a  gray,  dusky  pellicle.  This  pellicle, 
carefully  taken  off,  is  reduced,  by  exposure  to  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  air,  to  a  greenish-gray  powder,  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  oxyd,  separated  from  the' 
grainsof  lead  by  sifting,  and  exposed  to  a  more  intense 
heat,  sufficient  to  make  it  red  hut,  assumes  a  deep  yel- 
low color.  In  this  state  it  is  called  massicot.  Massicot, 
slowly  heated  by  a  moderate  fire,  takes  a  beautiful 
red  color,  becomes  a  salt  composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  protoxyd  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of 
the  deuto.xyd,  and  obtains  the  name  of  minium. 

Fourcroy. 
Massicot  is  sometimes  used  by  painters,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  drier  ill  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters.  Encyc. 

MASS'I-NESS,         )  n.     [See  Massy,  Massive.]     The 

MASS'IVE-NESS,  j      state  of   being  massy;    great 
weight,  or  weight  with  bulk  ;  ponderousness. 

JBS^I-     [Fr~/,fron™.] 

Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous:  bulky  and  heavy"; 
as,  a.  massy  shield  ;  a  massy  rock. 

The  yawning  rucks  in  t/"l *■:■?:,•  inupnenti  fly.  Pope. 
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MASS'IVE,  a.  In  mineralogy,  in  mass  ;  having  a 
crystalline  structure,  out  not  a  regular  form.  We 
say,  a  mineral  occurs  massive. 

MASS'IVE-LY,  ado.     In  a  mass. 

MAST,  re.  [Sax:  mast ;  D.  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  mast ;  Fr. 
mat,  for  mast ;  Port,  masto  or  mastro ;  Sp.  mastiles, 
masts  ;  masteleros,  top-masts;  masto,  a  trunk,  a  stock 
in  which  any  cion  is  ingrafted.] 

A  long,  round  piece  of  timber,  elevated  or  designed 
to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
keel  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  to  which  the  yards, 
sails,  and  rigging  are  attached,  and  by  which  they 
are  supported.  A  mast  is  a  single  stick,  formed 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  it  consists  of  many 
pieces  of  timber  united  by  iron  bands.  Masts  are  of 
several  kinds,  as  the  main-mast,  fore-mast,  mizzen- 
mast,  top-mast,  top-gallant-mast,  &c. 

MXST,  n.  [Sax.  mteste,  acorns,  food  ;  Goth,  mats, 
food,  meat  ;  Ir.  mats,  mcas,  an  acorn  ;  maise,  food ; 
W.  mes,  acorns,  a  portion,  a  meal ;  iitesen,  an  acorn. 
This  may  be  the  American  maize, and  signify  food  in 
general,  from  eating,  cbewing,  masticating,  or  prima- 
rily a  nut  kernel,  or  acorn,  the  food  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  radically  the  same 
word  as  meat.] 

The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  or  other  forest 
trees;  nuts;  acorns.     [It  has  no  plural.] 

MAST'-HEAD,  (-lied,)  n.     The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

MAST'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  mast  or  masts. 

MAS'TER,  re.  [Fr.  maitre,  for  maliter ;  Russ.  master ; 
Tl.mcester;  G.  meister;  Sw.  mdstare;  Dan.  mester  ; 
Arm.  meastr ;  It.  and  Sp.  maestro  ;  L.  magister,  com- 
pounded of  the  root  of  magis,  major,  greater,  and  the 
Teutonic  ster,  Sax.  steorau,  to  steer.  (See  Steer.) 
The  word,  then,  signifies  a  chief  director.  See 
Minister.] 

1.  A  man  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs,  either 
men  or  business.  A  man  who  owns  slaves  is  their 
master;  he  who  has  servants  is  their  master,  he  who 
has  apprentices  is  their  master,  as  he  has  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  them.  The  man  who  super- 
intends and  directs  any  business,  is  master,  or  master 
workman. 
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3.  The  owner;  proprietor;  with  the  idea  of  gov- 
erning. The  master  of  a  house  may  be  the  owner, 
or  the  occupant,  who  has  a  temporary  right  of  gov- 
erning it. 

It  would  be  believed  that  he  rather  look  the  horse  for  his  subject, 
than  his  master.  Dryden. 

4.  A  lord ;  a  ruler ;  one  who  has  supreme  do- 
minion. 

Ca;sar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own.  Pope. 

5.  A  chief;  a  principal;  as,  the  master  root  of  a 
plant.  Mortimer. 

One  master  passion  swallows  up  the  rest.  Pope. 

6.  One  who  lias  possession,  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling or  using  at  pleasure. 

When    I    have    made    myself    master   of  a    hundred   thousand 
drachmas.  Addison. 

7.  The  commander  of  a  merchant  ship,  usually 
called  captain. 

8.  In  ships  of  war,  an  officer  who  takes  rank  imme- 
diately afier  tin-  lieutenants,  and  navigates  the  ship 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain. 

9.  The  director  of  a  school;  a  teacher;  an  in- 
structor. In  this  sense  the  word  is  giving  place  to 
the  more  appropriate  words  ieaclier,  instructor,  and 
preceptor  ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  the  United  States. 

10.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time.  Shale. 

11.  An  appellation  of  respect. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs.  Shak. 

19.  An  appellation  given  to  boys  or  quite  young 
men. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a  house.    Swift. 

13.  A  man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  in  any 
occupation,  art,  or  science.  We  say,  a  man  is  mas- 
ter of  his  business  ;  a  great  master  of  music,  of  the 
flute  or  violin  ;  a  master  oi  his  subject,  &c. 

14.  A  title  of  dignity  in  colleges  and  universities  ; 
as,  master  of  arts. 

15.  The  chief  of  a  societ; 
of  Malta,  of  freemasons,  Sec 

16.  The  director  of  ceremonies  at  public  places,  or 
on  public  occasions. 

17.  The  president  of  a  college.  England. 

Master  in  chancery  ;  an  assistant  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, chosen  from  among  the  barristers  to  sit  in 
chancery,  or  at  the  rolls.  Encyc. 

Master  of  Vm  horse;  the  third  great  officer  in  the 
British  court,  having  the  management  of  the  royal 
stables,  &c.  In  solemn  cavalcades  he  rides  next  the 
sovereign.  Brande. 

Muster  of  Vie  rolls ;  an  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  rolls  and  patents  that  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of 
the  records  of  ..he  chancery.  Encyc. 
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To  be  master  of  one's  self;  to  have  the  command  or 
control  of  one's  own  passions. 

The  word  master  has  numerous  applications,  in  all 
of  which  it  has  the  sense  of  director,  chief,  or  super- 
intendent. 

As  a  title  of  respect  given  to  adult  persons,  it  is 
pronounced  mister;  a  pronunciation  which  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  some  of  the  northern  dia- 
lects. [Supra.] 
MAS'TER,  v.  t.  To  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  bring  under  control. 


Ol'Siin  .ev  and  willful  neglect  must 

Evil  customs  must  be  mastered  by  d 

egrees. 

Calamy. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of;  as, 

0  master  a 

3.  To  execute  with  skill. 

[science. 

I  will  not  otter  that  which  I  cannot 

Bacon. 

4.  To  rule  ;  to  govern. 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master 

thee.     [Not  as 

ed.]    Shah. 

S'TER,  v.  i.    To  be  skillful 

,  to  excel. 

[  Obs.] 

Spenser. 

MAS'TER-BUTLD-ER,(-bild-er,)re.  The  chief  builder. 
MAS'TER-OHORD,  (-kord,)  n.     The  chief  chord. 

Moore. 
MAS'TER-DOM,  n.     Dominion  ;  rule.     [JVol  used.] 
Shak. 
M  \S'Tr.R-jED,  pp.     Overpowered  ;  subdued. 
MXS'TER-FUL,   a.     Having   the   skill  of  a  master; 

also,  imperious  ;  arbitrary.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

MAS'TER-HAND,  n.     A  person  eminently  skillful. 

MAS'TER-ING,  ppr.     Conquering;  overcoming. 

MAS'TGR-JEST,  re.     Principal  jest.  Hudibras. 

MAS'TER-KEY,  (-kee,)  n.     The  key  that  opens  many 

locks,  the  subordinate  keys  of  which  open  only  one 

each  ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  general  clew  to  lead  out 

of  many  difficulties.  Dryden. 

MAS'TER-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner. 

2.  Ungoverned  :  unsubdued.  [Spenser. 

M\s'Ti:i;-l,l-.\i;s.S,7i.     Masterly  skill. 
MAS'TER-LoDE,  n.     In  mining,  the  principal  vein  of 

ore.  Encyc. 

MAS'TER-LY,  a.    Formed  or  executed  with  superior 
skill ;  suitable  to  a  master;  most  excellent ;  skillful ; 
as,  a  masterly  design  ;  a  masterly  performance  ;    a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy. 
2.  Imperious. 
MAS'TER  LY,  adv.    With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly.  Shak. 

"  I  think  it  very  masterly  written,"  in  Swift,  is 
improper  or  unusual. 
MAS'TER-MlND,n.     The  chief  mind.    Mrs.  Butler. 
MAS'TER-NOTE,  n.     The  chief  note.      E.  Eoerett. 
MAS'TER-PlECE,  n.      A  capital   performance ;    any 
thing  done  or  made  with  superior  or  extraordinary 
skill. 

This  wondrous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see.  Dryden. 

2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

Di^iiinulauon  was  his  masterpiece.  Clarendon. 

MAS'TER-SHIP,re.    Dominion  ;  rule  ;  supreme  power. 

2.  Superiority  ;  preeminence. 

Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive.         Dryden. 

3.  Chief  work ;   masterpiece.     [JVot  used.] 

Dn/den. 

4.  Superior  skill.  khak. 

5.  Title  of  respect ;  in  irony. 

How  now,  eignior  Launce,  what  news  with  your  mastership  ? 
Shak. 

6.  The  office  of  president  of  a  college,  or  other  in- 
stitution. 

MAS'TER-SIN'EW,  (-sin'nu,)  n.  A  large  sinew  that 
surrounds  the  hough  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from 
the  bone  by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls 
are  usually  seated.  Far.  Diet. 

MAS'TER-STRING,  re.     Principal  rtring.         Rome. 

MAS'TER-STRoKE,  n.     Capital  performance. 

Blackmore. 

MAS'TER-TOOTH,  n.     A  principal  tooth.     Bacon. 

MAS'TER-TOUCH,  (-tuch,)  n.  A  touch  that  speaks 
the  master  ;  piinci|>:il  in'ifnrmance.  Tatler. 

MAS'TER-WORK,  n.    Principal  performance. 

Thomson. 

MAS'TER-WORT,   n.     An    umbelliferous    herb;    in 


MAS'TER-Y,  n.     Dominion;  power  of  governing  or 
commanding. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the  mastery  of  the 
passages  of  the  tops.  Ralegh. 

2.  Superiority  in  competition  ;  preeminence. 

Every   man  that  striveth  for  the    mastery,  is  temperate   in  all 
tilings.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

4.  Eminent  skill ;  superior  dexterity. 

lie  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages.  TUlotson. 

5.  Attainment  of  eminent  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  i 


dilianii 


MAT 

MAST'FIJL,  a.  [from  mast.]  Abounding  with  mast, 
or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  forest  trees  ;  as,  the 
mastful  chestnut.  Dryden. 

MAS'TIC,     in.     [Fr.  mastic;  It.  mastiee;  D.  mastik; 

MAS'TICH,  ,  Sp.  almaciga;  Port,  almeccga;  Ir.mais- 
teog;  L.  mastiche;  Gr.  paartKii.] 

1.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  mastic-tree,  a  species 
of  Pistacia,  and  obtained  by  incision.  It  is  in  yel- 
lowish-white, semi-transparent  tears,  of  afainfsmell, 
and  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  an  aromatic.  It  is 
used  also  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  varnishes. 

Fourcroy.     Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  used  for  plastering  walls,  &c. 

Addison. 

MAS'TI-CA-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  masticated. 

MAS-TI-eA'DOR,  n.  [Sp.  mascar,  L.  mastico,  to  chew.] 
In  a  bridle,  the  slavering  bit. 

MAS'TI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  mastico.  Qu.  W.  mesigaw, 
from  mes,  mast,  acorns,  food.] 

To  chew  ;  in  grind  wiih  the  teeth  and  prepare  for 
swallowing  and  digestion  ;  n<,  to  masticate  food. 

MAS'TI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Chewed. 

MAS'TI-Ca-TING,  ppr.  Chewing  ;  breaking  into 
small  pieces  with  the  teeth. 

MAS-TI-CA'TION,  7i.  The  act  or  operation  of  chew- 
ing solid  food ;  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
mixing  it  with  saliva,  thus  preparing  it  for  deglutition 
and  more  easy  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

Ma^liainou   ii  a  le-c-s.arv  nrepuunei   el  *olid  aliment,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  good  digestion.  ArbutAnol. 

MAS'TI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Chewing;  adapted  to  per- 
form the  office  of  chewing  food.      Lawrence's  Led. 

MAS'TI-CA-TO-RY,  n.  A  substance  to  be  chewed  to 
increase  the  saliva.  Coxe. 

MAS'TI-€OT,;i.  Yellow  oxyd  of  lead.  [See  Massicot.] 

MAS'TIFF,  n.;*pl.  Mastiffs.  Mastives  is  irregular. 
The  spelling  Mastif  would  be  preferable.  [Sp.  mas- 
tire  ;  It.  mastino;  Fr.  matin,  for  mastin ;  Arm.  mastin; 
Low  L.  mastivus.] 

A  large  variety  of  dog,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
courage.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  mastiffs  of  Brit- 
ain were  trained  for  war,  and  used  by  the  Gauls  in 
battle.  Encyc. 

MAST'LESS,  a.    Having  no  mast ;  as  a  vessel. 

2.  Bearing  no  mast ;  as,  a  musstlcss  oak  or  beech. 

MAST'LIN.     See  Mesllx.  [Dryden. 

MAS'TO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  paoros,  mamilla,  and  odouc,  a 
tooth.] 

A  genus  of  mammiferous  and  pachydermatous 
animals  resembling  the  elephant,  now  extinct,  and 
known  only  by  their  fossil  remains. 

MAS'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  /jacros,  the  nipple  or  breast,  and 
£i(5or,  form.] 

Resembling  the  nipple  or  breast ;  as,  the  mastoid 
process. 

MAS-i'OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  paaros,  the  breast,  and  \o- 
yac,  discourse.] 

The  natural  history  of  animals  which  suckle  theii 
young ;  mazology. 

MAS'TRESS,  fa-  Mistress,  is  not  used.        CAarecer. 

MAS-TUR-BA'TfON,  n.     [L.  manus  and  stuprum.] 
Onanism  ;  self-pollution. 

MAST'Y,  a.  [See  Mast.]  Full  of  mast ;  abounding 
with  acorns,  &c. 

MAT,  n.  [W.  mat;  Sax.  meatta;  D.  mat;  G.  matte; 
L.  matta  ;  Sp.  mata;  Ir.  matta  ;  Russ.  mat ;  W.  math, 
that  is  spread.  The  sense  is,  probably,  a  lay,  or 
spread,  from  falling,  throwing,  or  stretching.  Class 
Md,  No.  6,  8,  9.] 

1.  A  texture  of  sedge,  rushes,  flags,  husks,  straw, 
or  other  material,  to  be  laid  on  a  floor  for  cleaning 
the  boots  and  shoes  of  those  who  enter  a  house,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Carew. 


MAT,  v.  t.     To  cover  or  lay  with  mats.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together ;  to  interweave  like  a  mat;  to 
entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair.  Dryden. 

3.  To  press  together  ;  to  lay  flat ;  as,  matted  grass. 
MAT'A-CHIN,  (mat'a-sheen,)  n.     [Sp.,  a  buffoon,  a 

grotesque  dance.] 

An  old_dance  with  swords  and  bucklers.    Sidney. 
MAT'A-DoRE,  re.     [Sp.  matador,  a  murderer,  and  a 
card,  from  matar,  to  kill.] 

1.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the  game  of 
omber  and  quadrille,  which  are  always  two  black 
aces  and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  sev- 
en in  hearts  and  diamonds.  Johnson.     Pope. 

2.  One  who  kills  ;  the  killer  ;  the  man  appointed 
to  kill  the  bull  in  bull-fights. 

MATCH,   ?!.      [Fr.  meche;  It.  miccia;   Sp.  and  Port. 
mecha  ;  Arm.  mechenn,  mech.] 

1.  Some  very  combustible  substance  used  for  light- 
ing a  fire,  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tow  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, ot  a  species  of  dry  wood,  called  vulgarly  touch 

2.  A  rope  or  cord  made  of  hempen  tow,  composed 
of  three  strands  slightly  twisted,  and  again  covered 
with  tow  and  boiled  in'  the  lees  of  old  wine.  This, 
when  lighted  at  one  end,  retains  fire  and  bums  slowly 
till  consumed.    It  is  used  in  firing  artillery,  &c. 

Eneyc. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  MkTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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MAT 

MATCFl,  it.  [Sax.  maca,  and  gcmaca,  an  equal,  fellow, 
companion,  1).  makl.cr.  Dan.  maga,  isw.  make.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  equal  to  another  in  strength  or 
other  quality  ;  one  able  to  cope  with  another. 

Governm  nt — makes  an   innocent    man  ..I    the  lowest    ranks  a 
match  for  the  mightiest  oi  his  fellow-subjects.         Addison, 

2.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another ;  or  any 


In  popular  language,  it  is  applied  to  the  engagement 
of  lovers  before  marriage. 
4.  One  to  be  married. 

as  the  richest  match  in  the  west.  Clarendon. 

MATCH,  n.    [Gr.  pa\ri,  a  battle,  a  fight;  but  probably 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding.] 

A  contest;  competition  for  victory  ;  or  a  union  of 
parties  for  contest ;  as  in  games  or  sports. 

A  solemn  match  was  made ;  he  lost  the  prize.  Dryden. 

MATCH,  v.  U    To  equal. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shak. 

2.  To  show  an  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his  conduct. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  as  equal  in 
contest. 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.  Milton. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  make  equal ;  to  proportion. 
Let  poets  match  their  suhject  to  their  strength.      Ro8i 


.y.iv/f. 


ji.iUenis  and 

5.  To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king.     Addison. 

6.  To  purify  vessels  by  burning  a  match  in  them. 
MATCH,  v.  i.    To  be  united  in  marriage. 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shak. 

Let  tigers  match  witli  hinds,  .Mid  wolves  with  sheep.    Dryden. 
2.  To  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  to  be  of  equal  size,  fig- 
ure, or  quality  ;  to  tally.     We  say  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
it  does  not  match  with  another. 
MATCH'A-BLE,  a.    Equal ;  suitable ;  fit  to  be  joined. 
Spenser. 
2.  Correspondent.     [Little  used.]  Woodward. 

MATCH' ED,  (matcht,)  pj>.    Equaled  ;  suited  ;   placed 

in  opposition  ;  married. 
MATCH'ING,  ppr.     Equaling;  suiting;  setting  in  op- 
position ;  uniting  in  marriage. 
MATCH'LESS,  a.      Having  no  equal  ;    as,  matchless 
impudence  ;   a  matchless  queen  ;   matchless  love   or 
charms. 
MATCH'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree  not 

to  be  equaled. 
MATCH'LESS-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing without  an  equal. 
MATOH'LOCK,  n.     Formerly,  the  lock  of  a  musket 

containing  a  match  for  tiling  it;  the  musket  itself. 
MATCH'-MAK-ER,  ti.    One  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  mar- 
riage. 
MATCH'-MAK-ING,  n.    The  art  of  making  matches. 

MATE,  n.      [D  maat;  Ar.  Ua^j  matau,  to  associate. 
Class  Md,  No.  11.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  one  who  customa- 
rily associates  with  another.  Young  persons,  nearly 
of  an  age,  and  frequently  associating,  are  called  mates 
or  playmates. 

2.  A  husband  or  wife.  « 

,    3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals  which  associate 
for  propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young.     Milton. 

4.  One  that  eats  at  the  same  table. 

5.  One  that  attends  the  same  school;   a  school- 

6.  An  officer  in  a  merchant  ship  or  ship  of  war, 
whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  master  or  commander. 
In  a  merchant  ship,  the  mate,  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  takes  command  of  the  ship.  Large  ships 
have  a  first,  second,  and  third  mate. 

In  general,  mojr,  in  compound  words,  denotes  an  as- 
sistant, and  ranks  next  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal ;  as,  master's  mate  ;  surgeon's  mate,  &c. 

(Pron.  mi'ta.)     Paraguay  tea.     [See  Matte.] 
'  '■■  '  "  •    fromSp.  ma- 


MATE,  n.     |  Sp.  and  Port,  male )  Pr. 
tor,  to  kill.  | 

In  chess,  the  state  of  the  king 
can  not  escape. 
MaTE,  v.  t.    To  match  ;  to  marry. 
2.  To  equal  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

For  thus  'he  nt.  sdul  chestnut  tnaies  the 


situated  that  he 


Dryden 


3.  1  o  jppose  ;  to  equal. 

I,  i'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  trnth, 

Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  di.ui  Surrey  can  be.  Shak. 

MATE,  v.  t     [Fr.  mater,  to  mate  in  chess  ;  Sw.  matta, 
to  weaken,  to  enervate  ;  Sp.  matar,  to  kill.] 


To  enervate  :  to  subdue  ;  to  crush. 
Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. 
[Wot  used.]  Bacon. 

MATE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  mate  or  companion. 
MAT'E-LOTE,7i.     [Fr.]     A  dish  of  food  composed  of 

many  kinds  of  fish. 
MA-TE-OL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  paratos,  vain,  and  \oyos, 
discourse.] 
A  vain  discourse  or  inquiry. 
MA-TE-O-TECH'NY,    n.      [Gr.    paraioc,  vain,  and 
Ttxvo,  art.] 

_  Any  unprofitable  science. 
Ma'TER,  71.  [L.  mother.]  In  anatomy,  the  two  mem- 
branes that  cover  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla- 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  epithets  dura  and  pia. 
MA-TE'RI-A  MED'I-CA,  n.  [L.]  A  general  name 
for  every  substance  used  in  medicine.  Brieve. 

2.  An  auxiliary  branch  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  all 
the  substances  that  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. Ed.  Encyc 
MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [It.  materiale;  Fr.  materiel;  Sp. 
material ;  from  L.  materia,  matter.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter ;  not  spiritual ;  as,  material 
substance  ;  material  bodies. 

2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  more  or  less  necessa- 
ry ;  having  influence  or  effect. 

Hold  them  for  Catholics  or  lv  relics,  it  is  not  a  thing  very  material 
in  this  question.  Hooker. 

In  the  account  oi  simple  ideas,  I  sh  dl  s"t  down  only  such  as  are 
most  material  to  our  present  purpose.  Locke. 

So  we  say,  a  material  point ;  a  material  fault  or  er- 
ror ;  a  material  fact  or  consideration. 

3.  Not  formal ;  substantial. 

4.  Furnishing  materials  ;  as,  viutrrial  men. 

iiich 

any  thing  is  made  ;  as,  wool  is  the  material  of  cloth  ; 
rags  are  the  material  of  paper. 
MA-'fE'RI-AL-ISM,  77.  The  doctrine  of  materialists  ; 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  not  a  spiritual  substance  (list  inct  from  matter, 
but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effect  of  the  organization 
of  matter  in  the  body. 

Hup- slate  had  been   suj.el  u,|..d    bv  the 
Buckminsler. 

2.  Matter ;  material  substances  in   the   aggregate. 
[Unusual.]  Chalmers. 

MA-TE'Rl-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  denies  the  existence 
of  spiritual  substances,  and  maintains  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  the  result  of  a  particular  organization  of 
matter  in  the  body. 
MA-TE-RI-AL'I-Ty,7i.  Material  existence ;  corpore- 
ity;  not  spirituality.  Digby. 
2.  Importance  ;  as,  the  materiality  of  facts. 

Judge  Chase. 
MA-Tij'RI-AL-lZE,  v.  f.   To  reduce  to  a  state  of  mat- 
ter ;  also,  to  regard  as  matter.  Reid. 
MA-Tk'RI-AL-IZ-.ED,2>j>.  or  a.    Reduced  to  a  state 

MA-Te'RI-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Reducing  to  a  state  of 

matter. 
MA-Te'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  state  of  matter. 

2.  Not  formally  ;  substantially.  [Boyle. 

An  ill  intention   may  sj.oil  an  act  materially  ^ood.  South. 

3.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree  ;  essentially. 
It  materially  concerns  us  to  know  the  real  motives  of 


MA-Te'RI-AL-NESS,  a.  The  state  of  being  materi- 
al ;  importance. 

MA-Te'RI-ATE,      I         rT         ,    .  ,      , 

MA-TE'Rl-A-TED,  i  ""     l>  matenatus.] 

Consisting  uf  matter.     [Little  used.]  Baton. 

MA-TE.RI  A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  forming  matter. 
[Not  used.]  Brown. 

MA-TB*  RI-EL,  (ma-ta're-el,)  rt.  [Fr.]  That  in  a 
complex-system  which  constitutes  the  materials  or 
instruments  employed,  as  the  baggage,  munitions, 
provisions.  AVc,  of  an  army,  in  distinction  from  the 
personel,  or  ir.en  ;  or  the  buildings,  libraries,  and  ap- 
paratus of  a  college,  in  distinction  from  its  officers. 

MA-TER'NAL,  a.t  [L.  maternus,  from  mater,  mother.] 
Motherly ;    pertaining   to   a   mother ;  becoming    a 
mother  ;   as,  maternal  love  ;    maternal  tenderness. 

MA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  niothorly  manner. 

MA-TER'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  matrrntU.] 

The  character  or  relation  of  a  mother. 

MAT'FF.L-ON,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,mai<u-,  Dr.  matecTi,  to 
kill,  and  felon.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Centaurea,  knap-weed. 

MATH,  n.     [Sax.  math.] 

A  mowing;  as,  in  aftermath. 

MATH-EM  AT'IC,         ,  „     ri    „„„,„„„„•,„.  n 

MATH-E-MAT'IC-  AL,  j  "'    ^  maftematicu,.] 

1.  Pertaining    to    mathematics ;    as,   mathematical 
ki.owledge  ;   mathematical  instruments. 

2.  According  to  the  principles  of  mathematics ;  as, 
mathematical  exactness. 

MATH-E-MAT'IC-AL-LY,    adv.      According   to  the 
laws  or  principles  of  mathematical  science. 
2.  With  mathematical  certainty  ;  demonstrably. 
Bentley. 


MAT 

MATH-E-MA-TI"CIAN,   (-tish'an,)  77.      [Fr.    matho 

One  versed  in  mathematics. 

MATH-E-.MAT'ICS.  n.  [L.  mathematica,  from  Gr. 
pudnpuTtKn,  from  ptu/davia,  to  learn  ;  the  u  is  proba- 
bly casua'.and  the  root  belongs  to  Class  Md,Nu.  10.] 
The  science  of  quantity  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of  whatever  can  be 
measured  or  numbered.  This  science  is  divided 
into  pure  or  speculative,  which  considers  quantity  ab- 
stractly, without  relation  to  matter  ;  and  mixed,  which 
treats  of  magnitude  as  subsisting  in  material  bodies, 
and  is  consequently  interwoven  with  physical  consid- 
erations. Arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonome- 
try, and  conic  sections,  are  branches  of  mathematics. 

MAi'H'E-MEG,  71.  A  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  inhabiting 
Hudson's  Bay.  Pennant. 

MATH'ES,  n.    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MA-THE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  paOnc-tc.] 

Learning  ;  particularly,  mathematics.  [Little  used.] 

MAT'IN,  a.  [Fr.  matin,  morning ;  G.  mctte,  matins ; 
L.  malulinus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  morning;  used  in  the  morning; 
as,  a  matin  trumpet. 
MAT'IN,;..     Morning.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

MAT'IN?,  n.  pi.  Morning  worship  or  service  ;  morn- 
ing prayers  or  songs. 

The  vigils  are   c.'lflieitoil    before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and 

The  Winged  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleaveland. 

2.  Time  of  morning  service  ;  the  first  canonical 
hour  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
MAT'RASS,ti.  [Fr.  matras;  D.  id.  In  French,  the 
word  signifies  an  arrow  ;  Arm.  matara,  to  throw  a 
dart.  This  verb  coincides  with  D.  mitto.  It  seems, 
then,  to  be  so  called  from  its  long  neck.] 

A  cucurbit ;  a  chemical  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  or  with  a  tapering  neck  open  at  the  top,  serving 
the  purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation,  &c.  It  is  su- 
perseded, in  the  modern  laboratory,  by  a  flask. 

Nicholson.     Qutncy.    Brande. 
MAT'RESS.     See  Mattress. 

M  VTRIXE'  !  "■     tL-  matriz'  from  mat<>r,  mother.] 
The  womb ;  the  cavity  in  which  the  fetus  of  an 

animal  is  formed  and  nourished  till  its  birth.     Encyc. 
MAT'RICE,   (mat'ris,)   77.      A   mold  ;    the   cavity    in 

which  anything  is  formed,  and  which  gives  it  shape  ; 

as,  the  matrix  of  a  type. 

2.  The  place  or  substance  in  which  any  thing  is 
formed  or  produced  ;  as,  the  matrix,  of  metals  ;  gang. 

3.  In  dyeing,  the  five  simple  colurs,  black,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  which  all  the  rest  are  com- 
posed. Encyc. 

MAT'RF-CT-DAIi,  a.    Pertaining  to  matricide. 
MAT'RI-CIDE,  71.     [L.   matricidium;    mater,   mother, 
and  credo,  to  slay.] 

1.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother.        Brown. 

2.  The  killer  or  murderer  of  his  mother. 
MA-TRIClf-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  matrtcula,  a  roll  or  reg- 
ister, from  matrix.]  • 

To  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in  a  body  or  so- 
ciety, particularly  in  a  college  or  university,  by  en- 
rolling the  name  in  a  register.  Wotton. 

MA-TRIC'lJ-LATE,  n.  One  enrolled  in  a  register, 
and  thus  admitted  to  membership  in  a  society. 

Arbuthnot. 

MA-TRIC'IJ-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Entered  or  admitted 
to  membership  in  a  society,  particularly  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

MA-TRIC-TJ-LA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  registering  a 
name  and  admitting  to  membership.  Ayliffc. 

MAT-RI-MO'NI-AL,  a.  [It.  matrimoniale.  See  Mat- 
rimony.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  connubial ;  nuptial ; 
hymeneal ;  as.  matrimonial  rights  or  duties. 

2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

MAT-RI-Mo'NI-AL-LY,ado.     According  to  the  man- 

ner  or  laws  of  marriage.  Ayliffe. 

MAT-RI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.     Matrimonial.    [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
MAT'RI-MO-NY,  77.  t    [L.  matrimonium,  from  77ia£cr, 
mother.] 

Marriage  ;  wedlock  ;  the  union  of  man  and  woman 
for  life  ;  the  nuptial  state. 
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holy 


uise  why  this  couple 


MA'TRIX.     See  Matrice. 
MAT' RON,  71.     [Fr.  matrone  ; 
mother.] 
An  elderly  married  vvoma 


;  from  mater, 


ir  an  elderly  lady. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 
MAT'RON-AGE,  n.     The  stale  of  a  matron.     Burke. 
MAT'RON-AL,  a.     [L.  matronalis.] 

Pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  suitable  to  an  elderly  lady 
or  to  a  married  woman  ;  grave  ;  motherly.     Bacon. 
MAT'RON-HOOD,  71.     State  of  a  matron. 
MAT'RON-IZE",  v.  l    To  render  matronlike. 

Richardson. 


TONE,  BfJLL,  UNITE.—  AN"GER,  VI"ClOUS.— C  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;    S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


MAT'RON-IZ-ED)W>.     Rendered  matronlike. 
MAT'RON-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  matronlike. 
MATRON-LIKE,  a.     Having  the  manners  of  an  el- 


V  Estrange. 
MA-TROSS',  n.     [D.  matroos ;   Svv.  Dan.  and  Russ. 
matros,  a  sailor  ;  D.  maat,  a  mate  ;   maats,  fellows, 
sailors  ;  Fr.  matelot.     In  Arm.  martelot  is  a  colleague. 
The  word  seems  to  be  from  mate.] 


be  from 
Matrasses  are  soldiers  in  a  train  of  artillery,  who 
are  next  to  the  gunners,  and  assist  them  in  loading, 
filing,  and  sponging  the  guns.  They  carry  firelocks, 
and  march  with  the  store-wagons  as  guards  and  as- 
sistants. Bailey.     Encyc. 

MAT'TA-MORE,  n.  In  the  East,  a  subterranean  re- 
pository for  wheat.  Parkhurst.     Shaw. 

MATTE,  (mat,)  n.  Crude,  black  copper  reduced, 
but  not  refined  from  sulphur,  &c.  Ure. 

2.  A  small  plant  used  in  South  America  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea  ;  Paraguay  tea.  5.  E.  Morse. 

MAT'TED,pp.  or  a.     Laid  with  mats  ;  entangled. 

MAT'TER,  n.  [L.  Sp.  and  It.  materia;  Fr.  matiire; 
Arm.  matery ;  W.  muter,  what  is  produced,  occasion, 
affair,  matter;  madrei,  pus,  matter ;  mad.ru,  to  putrefy 
or  dissolve.  Owen  deduces  mater  from  mad,  what 
proceeds  or  advances,  a  good  ;  madu,  to  cause  to  pro- 
ceed, to  render  productive  ;  mad,  good,  beneficial, 
that  is,  advancing,  progressive.  Here  we  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  radical  sense  of  good,  which  is,  pro- 
ceeding, advancing.  A  good  is  that  which  advances 
or  promotes ;  and  hence" we  see  the  connection  be- 
tween this  word  mad  and  matter,  pus,  both  from  pro- 


gressiveness.  The  original  verb  is  in  the  Ar.  4X.0 
madda,  to  extend,  to  reach  or  stretch,  to  be  tall,  to 
thrust  out,  to  excrete,  to  produce  pus,  to  yawn  ;  de- 
rivatives, pus,  sanies,  matter.  This  verb,  in  Heb. 
and  Cli.,  signifies,  to  measure,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  L.  mctior,  Gr.  perpeoj.  In  Syriac,  it  signifies,  to 
escape.] 

1.  Substance  excreted  from  living  animal  bodies  ; 
that  which  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  in  a  tumor, 
boil,  or  abscess  ;  pus  ;  purulent  substance  collected 
in  an  abscess,  the  ell'ect  of  suppuration  more  or  less 
perfect  ;  as,  digested  mutter  ;  sanious  matter. 

2.  Body;  substance  extended  ;  that  which  is  visi- 
ble or  tangible ;  as,  earth,  wood,  stone,  air,  vapor, 


Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  cohere 
and  resist  impression,  as  wood  or  stone  ;  liquids  have 
free  motion  among  their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  im- 
pression, as  water  and  wine.  Aeriform  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapors  and  gases,  as  air  and 
oxygen  gas. 

4.  Subject  ;  thing  treated  ;  that  about  which  we 
Write  or  speak  ;  that  which  employs  thought  or  ex- 
cites emotion  ;  as,  this  is  matter  of  praise,  of  grati- 
tude, or  of  astonishment. 


Shalt  be  the  v  >f luiib 

5.  The  very  thing  1 


men,  thy  name 
nailer  of  my  song.  Milton. 

ipposed  or  intended. 

He  grants  the  J-  1'i.v  to  h;Lve  come  so  very  near  the  matter,  that 
lew  escaped.  Tillolson. 

6.  Affair  ;  business  ;  event ;  thing ;  course  of  things. 
Matters  have  succeeded  well  thus  lar ;  observe  how 
matters  stand  ;  thus  the  matter  rests  at  present ;  thus 
the  matter  ended. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many  vanities  from 
astrology.  Bacon. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  mailers  so  far,  that 
she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Sjieclalor. 

7.  Cause  of  any  event,  as  of  any  disturbance,  or 
of  a  disease,  or  of  a  difficulty.  When  a  moving  ma- 
chine stops  suddenly,  we  ask,  what  is  the  matter  1 
When  a  person  is  ill,  we  ask,  what  is  the  matter! 
When  a  tumult  or  quarrel  takes  place,  we  ask,  what 
Is  the  matter  ? 

8.  Subject  of  complaint ;  suit;  demand. 

If  the  mailer  should  be  tried  l.y  duel  between  two  champions. 
Bacon. 
Every   great   mailer  thev   sliali    bring  to  thee,  but  every  6mall 
matter  they  sli:»!l  jnd^e. —  Lixod.  xviii. 

9.  Import;  consequence;  importance;  moment 

A  prophel  fi' ,  ami  some  a  poet  cry; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.  Drydcn. 

10.  Space  of  time  ;  a  portion  of  distance. 

I  have  thoughts  to  lany  a  small  matter.  Congreve. 

Away  he  goes,  a  matter  of  seveu  miles.  L' Estrange. 

Upon  the  mottrr  ;  considering  the  whole  ;  taking  all 
things  into  view.  This  phrase  is  now  obsolete;  but 
in  lieu  of  it,  we  sometimes  use,  upon  the  whole  mat- 


Waller,  with  Sir  William    Balfour,  exceeded  i 


Matter  of  record;  that  which  is  recorded,  or  which 
may  be  proved  by  record. 


MAT 

MAT'TER,  v.  i.  To  be  of  importance;  to  import; 
used  with  it,  this,  Vint,  or  what.  This  mutters  not ; 
that  matters  not ;  chiefly  used  in  negative  phrases ; 
as,  wltat  matters  it  ? 

'  Locke. 

2.  To  maturate ;  to  form  pus  ;  to  collect,  as  matter 
in  an  abscess. 

Each  slight  sore  matterelh.    [Little  u«d.j  Sidney. 

[We  now  use  Maturate.] 
MAT'TER,  v.  t.     To  regard.     [Not  used.] 
MAT'TER-£D,  pp.     Regarded  ;  imported. 

2.  Maturated ;  collected,  as  perfect  pus  in  an  ab- 

MAT'TER-LESS,  a.     Void  of  matter.       B.  Jonson. 
MAT'TER-OF-FACT'-MAN,  n.     A  term,  of  modern 
times,  for  a  grave  and   precise  narrator,  remarker,  or 
inquirer  ;  one  who  sticks  to  the  matter  of  any  fact, 
generating  pus ;  as,  a 
Harvey. 
B.  Jonson. 
vith  mats  ;  entangling. 
MAT'TING,  n.     A  texture  composed  of  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  &c,  used  in  packing  various  articles, 
ami  also  for  covering  the  floors  of  houses. 
2.  Materials  for  mats. 
MAT'TI  ICK,  71.     [Sax.  mattuc ;  W.  matog.] 

A  kind  of  pickax,  having  the  iron  ends  broad,  in- 
stead of  pointed.  Smart. 
MAT'TKESS,  n.  [W.  matros  ;  D.  id. ;  It.  materasso  ; 
G.  matratie ;  Fr.  matelas ;  Arm.  matr.lar.i,  from  mat. 
Matress,  according  to  the  etymology,  would  be  a 
more  correct  spelling.] 

A  quilted  bed  ;  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair,  moss,  or 
other  soft  material,  and  quilted. 
M  AT'lI-RANT,  71.     [L.  maturo,  from  maturus,  mature, 
ripe.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  medicine,  or  application  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  which  promotes  suppuration.     Encyc. 
MAT'LI-RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  maturo,  to  hasten,  from  ma- 
turus, ripe.] 

To  promote  perfect  suppuration. 
MAT'U-RATE,  v.  i.     To  suppurate  perfectly. 
M  \T'lMtA-TF.I>,/>/>.     Period  ly  suppurated. 
MAT'IJ-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Suppurating  perfectly,  as  an 

abscess. 
MAT-1[-Ra'TION,  71.      The  process  of  ripening  or 
coming  to  maturity  ;  ripeness.  Bacon. 

2.  The  process  of  suppurating  perfectly;  suppura- 
tion ;  the  forming  of  pus  in  inflammations.     Quiucy. 
MAT'Q-RA-TIVE,  a.    Ripening;  conducing  to  ripe- 
ness. 

2.  Conducing  to  perfect  suppuration,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  in  an  abscess. 
MA-ToRE',  a.t  [L.  maturus  ;  Dan.  moed,  moeden.  In 
W.  mid  is,  complete,  perfect,  mature  ;  and  medi  sig- 
nifies, to  reap,  L.  mcto.  So  ripe,  in  English,  seems 
to  be  connected  with  reap.  In  Ch.  NOD  signifies,  to 
come  to,  to  reach,  to  be  mature.     See  Meet.] 

1.  Ripe  ;  perfected  by  time  or  natural  growth  ;  as, 
a  man  of  mature  age.  We  apply  it  to  a  young  man 
who  has  arrived  to  the  age  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  competent  to  manage  his  own  concerns  ;  to  a 
young  woman  who  is  fit  to  be  married  ;  and  to  el- 
derly men  who  have  much  experience. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in  years. 

Mature  the  vitLHii  was,  of  Egypt's  race.  Prior. 

How  shall  1  ne'ei  or  how  accost  the  sage, 

Unskilled  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  ol  age  I  Pope. 

2.  Brought  to  perfection;  used  of  plants.  The  wheat 
is  mature. 

3.  Completed  ;  prepared ;  ready.  The  plan  or 
scheme  was  mature. 


4.  Come  to  suppuration. 
MA-TORE',  v.  t.     [L.  maturo.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  hasten  to  a  perfect  stale  ;  to  pro- 
mote ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and  smear  it 
with  sack,  to  see  if  die  virtual  heat  of  the  wiue  will  not  ma- 

2.  To  advance  toward  perfection. 

Love  indulged  my  labors  past, 

Matures  my  present,  ami  shall  hound  my  last.  Pope. 

MA-TORE',  v.  i.  To  advance  toward  ripeness  ;  to  be- 
come ripe  or  perfect.  Wine  matures  by  age,  or  by 
agitation  in  a  long  voyage.  The  judgment  matures 
by  age  and  experience. 

MA-TOR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ripened ;  advanced  to  perfec- 
tion ;  prepared. 

MA-TORE'LY,  adv.     With  ripeness  ;  completely. 

2.  With  full  deliberation.  A  prince,  entering  on 
war,  ought  maturely  to  consider  the  state  of  his 
finances. 

3.  Early  ;  soon.    [Ji  Latinism,  little  used.]    Bcntlcy. 
MAT-TJ-RKS'CENT,  a.     Approaching  to  maturity. 
MA-TOR'ING,  ppr.     Ripening  ;  being  in  or  coming  to 

a  complete  state. 
MATO'RITY,       )  71.    Ripeness  ;  a  state  of  perfection 
MA-TORE'NESS,  i      or  completeness  ;  as,  the  maturi- 
ty of  age  or  of  judgment  ;  the  maturittj  of  corn  or  of 
grass  ;  the  maturity  of  a  plan  or  scheme. 


pick  with  two 


MAX 

2.  In  commerce,  the  maturity  of  a  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change is  the  time  when  it  becomes  due. 

KS*L'h  [*— ~] 

Pertaining  to  the  morning.  Herbert. 

MAT'WEED,  7t.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Lygeum. 
MAUD'LIN,  a.      [Corrupted  from  Magdalen,  who  is 
drawn  by  painters  with  eyes  swelled  ar.d  red  with 
weeping.] 

Drunk  ;  fuddled  ;  approaching  to  intoxication  ;  stu- 
pid. 

And  the  kind  maudlin  crowd  melts  in  her  praise.      Southern. 
MAUD'LIN,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Achillea. 
MAU'GER,  )  adv.       [Fr.   malgre,   ill   will  :    mal  and 
MAU'GRE,  (      gre.] 

In  spite  of;   in  opposition  to;  notwithstanding; 
used  only  in  burlesque. 

This,  manger  all  the  world,  will  1  keep  iafe.  Shak. 

MAU'KIN.     See  Malkin. 
MAUL,  71.     [L.  malleus.     See  Mall.] 

'  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  ;  written  also  Mall. 
MAUL,  v.  t.    To  beat  and  bruise  with  a  heavy  stick 
or  cudgel ;  to  wound  in  a  coarse  manner. 

Meek  modem  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul.  Pope. 

MAUL' ED,  pp.    Bruised  with  a  heavy  stick  or  cudgel. 
MAUL'ING,  ppr.     Beating  with  a  cudgel. 
MAUL'-STICK,  71.     [G.  mahlcn-stock.] 

The  stick  used  by  painters  of  pictures  to  keep  the 
hand  steady  in  working. 
MAUNCH,  (mansh,)  n.     [Fr.  manche.] 

A  loose  sleeve.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 

[In  heraldry,  a  sleeve.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 
MAUND  or  MAUND,  71.     [Sax.  mand;  D.  mand.] 

1.  A  hand-basket ;  a  word  itsed  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  Bengal  weight  of  100  pounds  troy, or  82  avoir- 
dupois. Malcom. 

MAUND  or  MAUND,  I  v.  t  and  t.     To  mut- 

MAUND'ER  or  MAUN'DER,  j      ter ;  to  murmur  ;  to 

grumble  ;  to  beg.     [Obs.] 
MAUND'ER  or  MAUND'ER,  71.     A  beggar.     [Obs.] 
MAUND'ER-ER  or  MAUND'ER-ER,  71.    A  grumbler. 

[Obs.] 
MAUND'ER-ING  or  MAUND'ER-ING,  71.  Complaint. 

[Obs.] 
MAUN'DRIL,   71.      In   coal  mines, 

shanks. 
MAUN'DY-THURS'DAY,  71.     [Supposed  to  be  from 

Sax.  viand,  a  lutskit,  because  on  that  day  princes  used 

to  give  alms  to  the  poor  from  their  baskets  ;  or  from 

dies  mandati,  the  day  of  command,  on  which  day  our 

Savior  gave  his  great  mandate,  that  we  should  love 

one  another.     Lye.     Johnson.] 
The   Thursday  in   Passion-week,  or  next  before 

Good-Friday. 
MAU-SO-LE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  mausoleum  ; 

monumental.  Burton. 

MAU-SO-LK'UM,  71.     [L.  ;  Fr.  mausolce  ;  from  Mau- 

solus,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia,  his  widow, 

erected  a  stately  monument.] 

A  magnificent  tomb,  or  stately  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. 
MAU'THER,  71.     A  foolish  young  girl.     [Not  used.] 
B.  Jonson. 
MAU-VJirSE'  HONTE',    (mo-vaz'  ont',)    n.     [Fr.] 

llashfulness;  false  modesty. 
Ma'VIS,  71.     [Fr.  immk.] 

The  throstle  or  song-thrush  ;    Tnrdus  rmtsictts  of 

Linnauis.  P.  Cyc. 

MAW,  71.     [Sax.  maga  ;  Sw.  77ia,o-e ;  D.  maag ;  G.  ma- 

1.  The  stomach  of  brutes  ;  applied  to  the  stomach 
of  human  beings  in  contempt  only. 

2.  The  craw  of  fowls.  Arbuihnot. 
MAWK,  71.     A  maggot ;  a  slattern.     [Not  in  use.] 
MAVVK'ING-LY,  adv%    Slatternly;  sluttishly. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
MAWK'ISH,  a.    Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing. 

So  sweetly  mawkish.,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  Pope, 

MAWK'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  a  mawkish  wav. 

MAWK'ISH-NESS,  71.     Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 

HAWKS,  11.  A  great,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl.  [  Vul- 
var.] Smart. 

MAWK'Y,  a.     Maggoty.     [Local.]  Grose. 

MAW'MET,  71.     [from  Mahomet.]     A  puppet ;  ancient- 
ly, tin  U\o\.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MAW'MET-RY,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  ;  also, 
idolatry.     [Ois."  Chaucer. 

MAW'MISH,  ft.     [torn  maw,  or  mawmet.] 

Foolish  :  silly  ;  idle  ;  nauseous.  L'Estrange. 

MAW'WORM,  71.    A  worm  that  infests  the  stomach. 
Harvey. 

MAX'IL-LAR, 

MAX'IL-LA-RY, 
of  mash,] 

Pertaining  to  the  jaw  ;  as,  the  maxillary  bones  or 
glands. 

MAX-IL'Lt-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  a  cheek-bone. 

MAX-IL'  LJ-PED,  71.     [L.  manlla,  jaw,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Jaw-foot ;  a  term  applied  to  the  short,  foot-like  ap- 
pendages that  cover  the  mouth  in  a  crab,  lobster,  or 
allied  animal. 
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MAX'IM,  n.t  [Fr.  maxime,  It. 
literally,  the  greatest.] 

1.  An  established  principle  or  proposition  ;  a  prin- 
ciple generally  received  or  admitted  as  true.  It  is 
nearly  the  same,  in  popular  usage,  as  Axiom  in  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  stale,  that  countries  newly  acquired,  and  not 

It  is  tlieir  maxim,  Love  is  love's  reward.  Dryden. 

2.  In  music,  the  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal 
to  two  longs,  or  four  breves  ;  a  large.  Busby. 

MAX'IM-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.  One  who  deals 
much  in  maxims.  Chesterfield. 

MAX'IM-UM,  n.  [L.]  In  mathematics,  the  greatest 
number  or  quantity  attainable  in  any  given  case  ;  op- 
posed to  Minimum. 

MAY,  ».     [L.  Mains  ;  Fr.  Mai ;  It.  Maggie- ;  Sp.  Mayo.] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
January,  but  the  third,  1>c;j i n 1 1 1 1 s i_'  with  March,  as 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Romans. 

2.  [Goth.  mawi.  See  Maid.]  A  young  woman. 
[Obsh 

3.  The  early  part  of  life. 

His  May  of  youtli  and  bloom  of  lustihood.  Shak. 

M5Y,  v.  i.  To  gather  flowers  in  May  morning.  Sidney. 

MAY,  verb  aux. ;  prel.  Micht.  [Sax.  magan,  to  be 
strong  or  able,  to  avail  ;  D.  meijen,  or  moogeii ;  G.  mo- 
gen  ;  Russ.  mogu.  The  old  pret.  Mought  is  obsolete, 
but  not  wholly  extinct  from  our  common  people.  The 
sense  is,  to  strain  or  press.] 

1.  To  be  possible.  We  say,  a  thing  may  be,  or  may 
not  be  ;  an  event  may  happen  ;  a  thing  may  be  done, 
if  means  are  not  wanting. 

2.  To  have  physical  force  ;  to  be  able. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.  Bourne. 

3.  To  have  moral  power  ;  to  have  liberty,  leave,  li- 
cense, or  permission  ;  to  be  permitted  ;  to  be  allowed. 
A  man  may  do  what  the  laws  permit.  He  may  do 
what  is  not  against  decency,  propriety,  or  good  man- 
ners. We  may  not  violate  the  laws  or  the  rules  of 
good  breeding.    I  told  the  servant  he  might  be  ab- 

Thou  mayesl  be  no  longer  steward.  —Luke  xvi. 

4.  It  is  used  in  prayer  and  petitions  to  express  de- 
sire. O,  may  we  never  experience  the  evils  we  dread. 
So  also  in  expressions  of  good  will.  May  you  live 
happily,  and  be  a  blessing  to  your  country.  It  was 
formerly  used  for  Can,  and  its  radical  sense  is  the 

May  be,  it  may  be,  mayhap,  are  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  perkaps,  by  chance,  ycradoenture,  that  is,  it  is 
pn--<it>le  to  be. 

MAY'-AP-PLE,  (ma'ap-pl,)  n.  The  fruit  of  an  Amer- 
ican plant,  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

MAY'BLOOM,  n.    The  hawthorn. 

MaY'-BUG,  rt.  A  chafer  ;  a  buzzing  insect  Minsworth. 

MaY'BIJSH,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

MaY'-DAY,  7i.     The  first  dav  of  May. 

MAY'-DEW,  (ma'du,)  n.  The  dew  of  May,  which  is 
said  to  whiten  linen,  and  to  afford,  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations, a  red  and  odoriferous  spirit.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  from  the  preparation  of  this  dew  the 
Rosicnicians  took  their  name.  Encyc. 

MAY'DuKE,  ?i.     A  variety  of  the  common  cherry. 

Ma  YFLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant ;  a  flower  that  appears 
in  May.  Bacon. 

MaY'FL?,  n.    An  insect  or  fly  that  appears  in  May. 
Walton. 

MaY'-GaME,  n.  Sport  or  diversion  ;  play  such  as  is 
used  on  the  first  of  May.  Dryden. 

MAY'-LA-DY,  n.  The  queen  or  lady  of  May,  in  old 
May  games.  Dryden. 

MAY'-LlL-Y,  7i.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  Convailaria 
Majalis.- 

MAY'-MORN,  7i.     Freshness  ;  vigor.  Shak. 

MAY'-PoLE,  7t.  A  pole  to  dance  round  in  May ;  a 
lorn:  pole  erected. 

MAY'-QUEEN,  n.  A  young  female  crowned  with 
flowers  as  queen  at  the  celebration  of  May-day. 

MA  Y'VVEED,  n.    A  low  herb,  Anthemis  Cotula,  grow- 

MaY'HEM.     See  Maim.  [ing  by  roadsides,  &c. 

MaY'ING,  n.    The  gathering  of  flowers  on  May-day. 

MAY'OR,  ti.  [Fr.  main ;  Norm,  maeur,  mair,  mcyre; 
Arm.  mear ;  W.  maer,  one  stationed,  one  that  looks 
after  or  tends,  one  that  keeps  or  guards,  a  provost,  a 
mayor,  a  bailiff;  irtoei-  y  bhnoal,  a  land  steward,  the 
keeper  of  a  cow-lair  ;  macrdrev,  a  dairy  hamlet ;  ma- 
erdy,  a  dairy  farm  ;  macron,  a  male  keeper  or  dairy 
farmer ;  maeres,  a  female  who  looks  after,  a  dairy 
woman  ;  maeroni,  the  office  of  a  keeper,  superintend- 
ency,  mayoralty  ;  Arm.  miret,  to  keep,  stop,  hold, 
coinciding  with  Fr.  mirer,  L.  miror,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Armoric. 
(See  Admirable  and  Miracle.)  A  mayor,  then,  was 
originally  an  overseer,  and,  among  country  gentle- 
men, a  steward,  a  kind  of  domestic  bailiff ;  rendered 
in  the  writing  of  the  middle  ages  milieus.  (See 
Spelman,  ad  vac.)  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
L.  ■major  is  undoubtedly  an  error.] 

The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  who,  in  London 
and  York,  is  called  lord  mayor.  The  mayor  of  a  city, 
in  America,  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  city  court,  and 
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is  assisted,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  two  or  more 
aldermen.  To  the  lord  mayor  of  London  belong 
several  courts  of  judicature,  as  the  hustings,  court  of 
requests,  and  court  of  common  council. 

MAY'OU-AL-TY,  n.     Tile  office  of  a  mayor.    Bacon. 

MAY'OR-ESS,  n.    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MAZ'A-GAN,  7t.  A  variety  of  the  common  bean, 
Faba  vulgaris. 

MAZ'ARD,?*.  [probably  from  the  root  of  mash;  Fr. 
machoire.] 

1.  The  jaw.     [Not  used.]  Shak.     Hudibras. 

2.  A  black  cherry. 

MAZ'ARD,  v.  t.    To  knock  on  the  head.    [Not  in  use,] 

B.  Jonson. 
MAZ-A-RiNE',  (maz-a-reen',)  n.    A  deep  blue  color. 
•!.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls. 

3.  A  Jittle  dish  set  in  a  large  one.  Ash. 
MAZE,  ii. t  [Sax.  mase,  a  whirlpool;  Arm.  mei,  con- 
fusion or  shame.    The  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word  are  not  ascertained.] 

1.  A  winding  and  turning;  perplexed  state  of 
things  ;  intricacy  ;  a  state  that  embarrasses. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

Puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perpleiud  uiili  ..iror.  Addison. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought ;  perplexity;  uncertainty. 

3.  A  labyrinth. 

MAZE,  v.  t.  To  bewilder ;  to  confound  with  intri- 
cacy ;  to  amaze.  Spenser. 

MAZE,  v.  i.     To  ho  bewildered.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

MaZ'ED-NESS,  n.    Confusion ;  astonishment.    [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 

MAZ'ER,  7i.  A  maple  cup.  [Obs.]  Spenser.     Dryden. 

Ma'ZI-LY,  adv.     With  perplexity. 

MA'ZI-NESS,  7i.     Perplexity. 

MAZ-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  mazology. 

MA-ZOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  mazology. 

MA-ZOL'O-GY,  iff  [Gr.  uat,os,  a  breast,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  mammif- 
crous  animals.  Edin.  Encyc. 

MA'ZY,   a.      Winding  ;    perplexed   with    turns    and 

windings;  intricate;  as,  maiy  error.  Milton. 

To  run  the  ring  and  trace  the  mazy  round.  Dryden. 

M.  D. ;  Medicinm  Doctor,  doctor  of  medicine. 

ME,  pron.  pers. ;  the  objective  case  of  /,  answering  to 
the  oblique  cases  of  ego,  in  Latin.  [Sax.  me ;  Goth. 
mik;  G.  mkh ;  Fr.  moi ;  L.  mild ;  Sp.  mi;  It.  Tiii  or 
Tne;  Arm.  me;  Port,  mim  ;  D.  my;  Gaelic,  mo;  Hin- 
doo, mejko ;  Sans.  me.  The  Hindoos  use  me  in  the 
nominative,  as  in  Celtic  and  French,  mi,  moi.] 

Follow  me  ;  give  to  711c ;  go  with  me.  The  phrase 
"I  followed  7«e  close,"  is  not  in  use.  Before  think, 
as  in  methinks,  me  is  properly  in  the  dative  case,  and 
the  verb  is  impersonal ;  the  construction  is,  it  appears 

MEA'COCK,  71.  [Q.U.  meek  and  cock.]  An  uxorious, 
effeminate  man.     [Not  used.]  Johnson. 

MEA'COCK,  a.  Tame;  timorous;  cowardly.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

MEAD,  (meed,)  ti.  [Sax.  medo,  medu,  mead  or  wine  ; 
D.  meede  ;  G.  nielli;  Dan.  iinbd  ;  W.mez;  Ir.  Tin'orf/i  or 
meadli;  Arm.  met.  In  Gr.  ueOn  is  wine,  as  is  madja 
in  Sanscrit,  and  medo  in  Zend.  In  Russ.  med  or 
meda  is  honey.  If  the  word  signifies  primarily  liquor 
in  general,  it  may  be  allied  to  Gr.  uviaoj,  L.  madeo,  to 
be  wet.  But  it  may  have  had  its  name  from  honey.] 
A  fermented  liquor  consisting  of  honey  and  water, 
sometimes  enriched  with  spices.  Encyc. 

MEAD,^meed,)  )n.      [Sax.   made,   mmdewe;   G. 

MEAD'oW,  (med'o,)  \  matte,  a  mat,  and  a  meadow  ; 
Ir.  madh.  The  sense  is,  extended  or  fiat,  depressed 
land.  It  is  .supposed  that  this  word  enters  into  the 
name  Mediolunum,  now  Milan,  in  Italy ;  that  is, 
mead-land.] 

A  tract  of  low  land.  In  America,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  consisting  of  a  rich  mold  or  an  alluvial  soil, 
whether  grass  land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  wood  land  ; 
as,  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  word,  with  us,  does  not  necessarily  imply  wet 
land.  This  species  of  land  is  called,  in  the  Western 
States,  bottoms,  or  bottom-land.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  other  low  or  flat  lands,  particularly  lands 
appropriated  to  the  culture  of  grass. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  applied,  in  Great  Britain, 
to  land  somewhat  watery,  but  covered  with  grass. 
Johnson. 
Meadow  means  pasture  or  grass  land,  annually 
mown  for  hay  ;  but  more  particularly,  land  too  moist 
for  cattle  to  graze  on  in  winter,  without  spoiling  the 
sward.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

[Mead  is  used  chieflv  in  poetry.] 

MEAD'oW-LXRK,  n.  A  well-known,  beautiful  bird, 
Jllauda  magna  of  Wilson,  ollen  seen  in  meadows  and 
open  fields  in  the  United  States.  Its  note  is  clear, 
hut  melancholy.  Encyc.  Am. 

MEAD'oW-ORE,  (med'o-,)  n.  In  mineralogy,  con- 
choidal  bog  iron  ore.  Ure. 

MEAD'OW-RuE,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thalictrum. 

MEAD'CW-SAF'FRON,  n,  A  bulbous,  medicinal 
plant  of  the  gen-ao  Ctlchicum. 

MEAD'OW-SAX'I-FRAGE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Seseli.  Partington. 
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MEAD'OW-SWEET,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spi- 
raa. 

M  r.  \  I  I'f.W-WORT,  ti.     A  plant.  Drayton. 

MEAD'oW-Y,  (me'do-e,)  a.     Containing  meadow. 

MeA'GER,  I    ,,„-,„„.    to.     [Fr.  maigrc;  Sp.  and  It. 

MeA'GRe!!  (me'gur.)  |  magro;  L.  macer ;  D.  G. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  mager ;  Gr.  jui-koj,  uikiws,  small ;  al- 
lied to  Eng.  meek;  Ch.  tun,  to  be  thin,  to  be  de- 
pressed, to  subdue  ;  Heb.  "IMS,  id.  Class  Mg,  No.  2, 
9,  10,  13.] 

1.  Thin  ;  lean  ;  destitute  of  flesh  or  having  little 
flesh  ;  appcicd  to  animals. 

Meager  were  his  looks ; 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Shak. 

2.  Poor;  barren  ;  destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  or 
any  thing  valuable  ;  as,  a  meager  soil  ;  meager  lime- 
stone. Journ.  of  Siier.ce. 

3.  Barren  ;  poor;  wanting  strength  of  diction,  or 
richness  of  ideas  or  imagery  ;  as,  a  meager  style  or 
composition  ;  meager  annals. 

MeA'GER,  (  w.  t.     To  make  lean.     [Not  used.] 
MeA'GRE,  (  Knolles. 

MeA'GER-LY,  adv.    Poorly;  thinly. 
MEA'GER-NESS,  ii,     Leanness  ;  want  of  flesh. 

2.  Poorness  ;  barrenness ;  want  of  fertility  or  rich- 
ness. 

3.  Scantiness  ;  barrenness  ;  as,  the  meagerness  of 
service.  Bacon, 

MeAK,  (meek,)  ti.    A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

Tusser. 

MEAL,  71.  [Sax.  mail,  a  part  or  portion  ;  D.  7110a/ ;  G. 
mahl ;  probably  from  breaking.  Seethe  next  word.] 
1.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  time  ;  a  repast. 
It  is  customary,  in  the  United  States,  to  eat  three 
meals  in  a  day.  The  principal  meal  of  our  ancestors 
was  dinner,  at  noon. 
_  2.  A  part ;  a  fragment ;  in  the  word  piecemeal. 

MEAL,  n.  [Sax.  incalcipe,  mrlctoe  ;  G.mehl;  Sw.mib'l; 
Dan.  and  D.  med;  G.  melilkht,  mealy,  mellow;  W. 
7iiar,  bruised,  ground,  smooth.  This  word  seems  to 
be  allied  to  mill,  L.  viola,  and  to  L.  mollis,  Eng.  mel- 
low. The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  break,  com- 
minute, or  grind  to  fine  particles,  and  hence  the 
sense  of  softness  ;  or  the  sense  of  softness  may  be 
from  yielding  or  smoothness,  and  the  verb  may  be 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  The  substance  of  edible  grain  ground  to  tine 
particles,  and  not  bolted  or  sifted.  Meal  primarily 
includes  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Since  bolting 
has  been  generally  practiced,  tile  word  meal  is  not 
generally  applied  to  the  finer  part,  or  flour,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  though  I  believe  it  is  sometimes 
so  used.  In  New  England,  meal  is  now  usually  ap- 
plied to  ground  maize,  whether  [jolted  or  unbolted, 
called  Indian  meal  or  corn-meal.  Tile  words  wlicat- 
■meal  and  rye-mral  are  rarely  used,  though  not  wholly 
extinct ;  and  meal  occurs,  also,  in  oatmeal. 

2.  Flour  ;  the  finer  part  of  pulverized  grain.  [This 
sense  is  now  uncommon.] 

MEAL, ».  1.  'J\.  sprinkle  with  meal,  or  to  mix  meal 
with.     [Little  used.] 

MEAL'I-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  mealy  ;  soft- 
ness or  smoothness  to  the  touch. 

MkAL'-.M  AN,  «.     A  man  that  deals  in  meal. 

MEAL'-TIME,  71.     The  usual  time  of  eating  meals. 

MeAL'Y,  (me'le,)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  meal; 
soft ;  smooth  to  the  feel. 

2.  Like  meal ;  farinaceous  ;  soft ;  dry  and  friable  ; 
as,  a  mealy  potato  ;  a  mealy  apple. 

3.  Overspread  with  something  that  resembles 
meal  ;  as,  the  mealy  wings  of  an  insect.    Thomson. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTH-£D,  a.  Literally,  having  a  soft 
mouth  ;  hence,  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain 
language ;  inclined  to  speak  of  any  thing  in  softer 
terms  than  the  truth  will  warrant.         L'Estrange. 

MeAL'Y-MOUTH'ED-NGSS,  it.  Inclination  to  ex- 
press the  truth  in  soft  words,  or  to  disguise  the  plain 
fact ;  reluctance  to  tell  the  plain  truth. 

MEAN,  (meen,)  a.t  [Sax.  mane,  gemwne;  the  latter 
word  signifies  common,  L.  communis.  Mean  coincides 
in  elements  with  Sax.  m.rncg,  many,  and  the  primary 
sense  may  be,  a  crowtl,  like  ctil^ur,  from  L.  valgus. 
If  the  primary  sense  is  small,  it  coincides  with  Ir. 
mion,  W.  man,  or  main,  Fr.  menu,  It.  tiiciio,  L.  minor 
and  niiiiuo,  to  diminish  ;  but  I  think  the  word  be- 
longs to  the  root  of  common.  See  Class  Mn,  No.  2 
and  5.] 

1.  Wanting  dignity;  low  in  rank  or  birth;  as,  a 
man  of  mean  parentage,  wfoii  birth  or  origin. 

2.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind;  low-minded;  base; 
destitute  of  honor ;  spiritless. 

Can  you  imagine  1  so  mean  could  prove, 

To  save  my  ii!..1  Iiv  ca  uipn-r  ul  my  love?  Dryden. 

3.  Contemptible  ;  despicable. 

The  Romjin  kri'.ns  ami  LT-.-aL  Cesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes. 
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4.  Of  little   value  ;   low  in  worth 
worthy  of  little  or  no  regard. 

We  last,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mtan  worldly 
interest.  Smairidge. 

5.  Of   little   value;    humble;    poor;    as,  a  mean 
abode  ;  a  mcaii  dress. 
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1EAN,  a.      [Fr.  moyen;  Sp.   and    Port,  medium;    L. 
medium,  mcdius ;  Ir.  mead/tan.     See  Middle.] 

1.  Middle  ;    at  an  equal  distance  from    the    ex- 
tremes. 

i  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.    Milton. 


2.  Intervening;  intermediate;  coming  between; 
as,  in  the  mean  time  or  while. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  term  denoting  a  quantity  hav- 
ing an  intermediate  value  between  several  others, 
which  are  formed  according  to  any  assigned  law  of 
succession.  Brandt. 

IEAN,  m.  The  middle  point  or  place;  the  middle 
rate  or  degree ;  mediocrity ;  medium.  Observe  the 
gulden  mean. 

There  is  a  mean  in  till  things.  Dryden. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  oi  men 

Allow  of  any  mean  tu  poesy.  Roscommon. 

2.  Intervening  time ;  interval  of  time  ;  interim ; 
meantime. 

And  in  the  mean,  vouchsafe  h  r  lienornble  tomb.  Spenser. 

Here  is  an  omission  of  time  or  while. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  having  an  intermedi- 
ate value  between  several  others,  which   are  funned 


4.  Measure  ;  regulation.     [Not  in  use.]     Spenser. 

5.  Instrument  ;  Unit  which  is  used  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject;  the  medium  through  which  something  is  done. 

conversion  of  the  heathen  to  Christ.  Hooker. 

In  this  sense,  means,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
used,  and  often  with  a  definitive  and  verb  in  the 
singular. 

an  end,  but  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  Atlcrbury. 

6.  Means,  in  the  plural,  income,  revenue,  re- 
sources, substance,  or  estate,  considered  as  the  in- 
strument of  effecting  any  purpose.  He  would  have 
built  a  house,  but  lie  wanted  means. 

Your  means  are  slender.  Sliak. 

7.  Instrument  of  action  or  performance ;  as,  the 
great  means  of  success. 

By  all  means  ;  certainly  ;  without  fail.    Go,  hy  all 


By  no  means  ;  not  at  all ;  certain 
degree. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no 

y  not;  not  in  an 

means  so  good  as  th 
Addison. 

By  no  manner  of  means ;   by  nt 
least. 

By  any  means  ;  in  any  way  ;  pos 

If  by  ant/  means  I  might  attain  to  the  re 

means  ;  not  th 
Burke. 
ibly ;  at  all. 

surrecliou  of  the  dea 

MEAN'TI.ME,       j  in  the  intervening  time.     [In  this 
MeAN'WHILE;  (      use  of  these  words,  there  is  an 

oinis*;on  of  in  or  in  the  ;  in  the  mean  time.] 
MEAN,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.   Meant,  (ment.)      [Sax. 
maman,  menan,    to    mean,    to    intend,    also    to    re- 
late, to  recite  or  tell,  also  to  moan,  to  lament;  G. 


Dan 


ImiiI; 


believe  ;  Ir.  smuainim.  It 
coincides  in  origin  with  I-.,  mens,  Eng.  mind.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  set  or  to  thrust  forward,  to 
reach,  stretch,  or  extend.  So  in  L.  intendo,  to  stretch 
onward  or  toward,  and  prupono,  to  propose,  to  set  or 
put  forward.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  view,  or  contemplation  ; 
to  intend. 

What  mean  you  by  this  service  ?  —  Ex.  xii. 

2.  To  intend  ;  to  purpose ;  to  design,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  future  act. 

Ye  thought  evil  aeiiust  me,  but  '7ud  meant  it  for  good.  — Gen.  1. 

3.  To  signify  ;  to  indicate. 

What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  t  —Gen.  xxi. 

What  ineaeett,   lie'  -ens"  el"  Lies   ;ie:u  smjut  in  the  camp  of  the 

Hebrews?—  1  ?am.  iv. 
Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth.  —  Matt.  ix. 

MEAN,  (meen,)  v.  i.  To  have  thought  or  ideas  ;  or 
to  have  meaning  Pope. 

ME-AN'DER,  «.  [The  name  of  a  winding  river  in 
Phrygia.] 

1.  A  winding  course  ;  a  winding  or  turning  in  a 
passage  ;  as,  the  meanders  of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Hale. 

"While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.  Btadcmore. 

2.  A  maze  ;  a  labyrinth  ;  perplexity  ;  as,  the  mean- 
ders of  the  law.  Arouihnot. 

ME-AN'DER,  v.  t.  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  round  ;  to 
make  flexuous.  Drat/ton. 

ME-AN'DER,  v.  i.  To  wind  or  turn  in  a  course  or 
passage  ;  to  be  intricate.  Shcnvtonc. 

ME-AN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Winding  in  a  course, 
passage,  or  current. 

ME-AN'DER-ING.  n.     A  winding  course. 

ME-AN'DRI-AN,  a.    Winding;  having  many  turns. 

ME-AN-DRI'NA,  re.  A  genus  of  corals  with  mean- 
dering cells,  as  the  brain-stone  coral.  Mantcll. 

ME-AN'DRY, 

ME-AN'DROUS 


J  a.    Winding  ;  fle 


M  E  A  . 

MEAN'ING,  ppr.     Having  in  mind  ;  intending  ;  signi- 

fying. 

_  2.   Significant  ;   as,  a  meaning  look. 
MEAN'ING,  ?i.     That  which  exists  in  the  mind,  view, 

or  contemplation  as  a  settled  aim  or  purpose,  though 

not  directly  expressed.     We  say,  this  or  that  is  not 


his  7 


n,if  t 


t  good  meaning  t 


What 


Shak. 
the  meaning  of  all  this 
hieroglyphic  is  not  al- 


Prior. 

We  can  nc 
ndred. 


3.  Significat 
parade  ?  The 
ways  obvious. 

4.  The  sense  of  words  or  expressions  ;  that  which 
is  to  be  understood  ;  signification  ;  that  which  the 
writer  or  speaker  intends  to  express  or  communicate. 
Words  have  a  literal  meaning,  or  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
real  meaning. 

5.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking.     [Little  used.] 
MEAN'ING-LESS,  a.     Having  no  meaning. 
MeAN'ING-LY,  ado.     Significantly  ;  intendingly. 
MEAN'LY,  adv.     [See  Mean.]     Moderately  ;  not  in  a 

great  degree. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  meanly  cultivated.     [Not 
used.]  Dryden. 

2.  Without  dignity  or  rank  ;  in  a  low  condition ; 
as,  meanly  born. 

3.  Poorly  ;  as,  meanly  dressed. 

4.  Without  greatness  or  elevation  of  mind  ;  with- 
out honor  ;  with  a  low  mind  or  narrow  views.  He 
meanly  declines  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 

On  power  you  know  I  must  obey  I 

5.  Without  respect ;  disrespectfi 
bear  ta  hear  others  speak  meanly  of 

MEAN'NESS,  n.t  Want  of  dignity  or  rank;  low 
state  ;  as,  meanness  of  birth  or  condition.  Poverty  is 
not  always  meanness;  it  may  be  connected  with  it, 
but  men  of  dignified  miuds  and  manners  are  often 
poor. 

2.  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind  ;  poorness ; 
rudeness. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the  workman 

3.  Lowness  of  mind;  want  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  want  of  honor.  Meanness  in  men  incurs  con- 
tempt.    All  dishonesty  is  meanness. 

4.  Sordidness  ;  niggardliness;  opposed  to  Liber- 
ality or  Charitableness.  Meanness  is  very  differ- 
ent from  frugality. 

5.  Want  of  richness;  poorness;  as,  the  meanness 
of  dress  or  equipage. 

MEAN'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.    Having  a  mean  spirit. 

MEANS,  7t.  pi.     Resources  or  income. 

2.  Instrument  for  gaining  an  end  ;  as,  by  this 
means.     [See  Mean.] 

MEANT,  (ment,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Mean. 

MEAR,  7i.     A  boundary  or  limit.     [See  Mere.] 

Spenser. 

MEASE,  n.  [from  the  root  of  measure.]  The  quan- 
tity of  500  ;  as,  a  77tcose  of  herrings.  [JVot  used  in 
America.] 

MEA'SLE,  (mee'zl,)  re.     A  leper.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Wiclif. 

MEA'SLED,  (tnee'zld,)  o.  [See  Measles.]  Infected 
or  spotted  with  measles. 

MeA'SLES,  (mee'zlz,)  71.,  with  a  plural  termination. 
[G.  maser,  a  spot ;  musig,  measled  ;  D.  maielen :  from 
sprinkling  or  from  mixing.     Class  Ms,  No.  14,  15.] 

1.  A  contagious  disease  of  the  human  body,  usu- 
ally characterized  by  a  crimson  rash  upon  the  skin, 
in  stigmatized  dots,  grouped  in  irregular  circles  or 
crescents;  appearing  about  the  third  day,  and  termi- 
nating about  the  seventh  ;  preceded  by  symptoms 
like  catarrh,  and  accompanied  by  a  constitutional 
febrile  affection,  which  is  either  a  synochus'oran  ex- 
quisite typhus. 

2.  A  disease  of  swine.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees.  Mortimer. 
MEA'SLY,  (mee'zly,)  a.    Infected  with  measles   or 

eruptions.  Swift. 

MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  (mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.  [See  Measure.] 
That  may  be  measured  ;  susceptible  of  mensuration 
or  computation.  Bentley. 

2.  Moderate  ;  in  small  quantity  or  extent. 

MEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS,  (mezh'ur-a-bl-ness,)  re.  The 
qualitv  of  admitting  mensuration. 

MEAS'UR-A-BLY,  (mezh'ur-,)  adv.  Moderately;  in 
a  limited  degree. 

MEAS'LTRE,  (mezh'ur,)  re.  [Fr.  mesure;  It.  misura  ; 
Sp.  medidai  Arm.  musur  or  musul ;  Ir.  meas;  W. 
meidyr  and  mesur  ;  G.  mass,  measure,  and  messen,  to 
measure  ;  D.  maat;  Sw.  matt ;  Dan.  mnadc,  measure, 
and  mode  ;  L.  mensura,  from  mensus,  with  a  casual  re, 
the  participle  of  metior,  to  measure,  Eng.  to  mete  ;  Gr. 
pcrooc,  pcrpeai.  With  these  correspond  the  Eng.  meet, 
fit,  proper,  and  meet,  the  verb  ;  Sax.  gemet,  meet,  fit ; 
metan  and  gemettan,  to  meet  or  meet  with,  to  find,  to 
mete  or  measure,  ami  to  paint.  The  sense  is,  to  come 
to,  to  fall,  to  happen,  and  this  sense  is  connected 
with  that  of  stretching,  extending,  that  is,  reaching 
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This  word,  in  Ar.  J\^j  madda,  signifies  to  stretch 
or  extend,  to  draw  out  in  length  or  time;  as  do  other 
verbs  with  the  same  elements,  under  one  of  which 
we  find  the  meta  of  the  Latins.  The  Ch.  NtfO  sig- 
nifies, to  come  to,  to  arrive,  to  reach,  to  be  mature, 
and  NS13,  in  Heb.  Ch.  and  Eth.,  signifies,  to  find,  to 
come  to.  Now,  the  Saxon  verb  unites  in  itself  the 
significations  of  all  three  of  the  Oriental  verbs.] 

1.  The  whole  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  thing,  in- 
cluding length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  measure  in'  reel  i>  leturer  than  the  earth  aud  broader  than 

the  sea.  —Job  xi. 
It  is  applied,  also,  to  length  or  to  breadth  sepa- 
rately. 

2.  That  by  which  extent  or  dimension  is  ascer- 
tained, either  length,  breadth,  thickness,  capacity,  or 
amount ;  as,  a  rod  or  pole  is  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half;  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  are  measures  of 
length  ;  a  gallon  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  Weights 
and  measures  should  be  uniform.  Silver  and  gold 
are  the  common  measure  of  value. 

3.  A  limited  or  definite  quantity;  as,  a  measure  of 
wine  or  beer. 

4.  Determined  extent  or  length  ;  limit. 

—  Ps.xxxix? 

5.  A  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or  pro- 
portioned. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence.  Mots. 

6.  Proportion  ;  quantity,  settled. 

I  enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  its  meas. 
tires  of  puiiisluii.nl;  ye[  there  is  such  a  law.  Locke. 


8.  Extent  of  power  or  office. 

9.  Portion  allotted  ;  extent  of  ability. 

Aught  not  sin-pe^uer  human  measure,  say. 

10.  Degree  ;  quantity  indefinite. 

I  have  hid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descriptio 


between  the  rising  ?ml  falling  of  the  hand  or  foot  of 
him  who  beats  time.  This  measure  regulates  the 
time  of  dwelling  on  each  note.  Encyc. 

12.  In  poetry,  the  measure  or  meter  is  the  manner 
of  ordering  ami  combining  the  quantities,  or  the  long 
and  short  syllables.  Thus  hexameter,  pentameter, 
Iambic,  Sapphic  verses,  &c,  consist  of  different 
measures.  Encyc. 

13.  In  dancing,  the  interval  between  steps,  cor- 
responding to  the  interval   between    notes   in   the 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight.  Stuck. 

Hence,  a  dance.  Walter  Scott. 

14.  In  geometry,  any  quantity  assumed  as  one,  or 
unity,  to  which  other  homogeneous  or  similar  quanti- 
ties are  referred  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  Brande. 

15.  Means  to  an  end  ;  an  act,  step,  or  proceeding, 
toward  the  accomplishment  uf  an  object;  an  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  trord,  applicable  to  almost  every 
act  preparatory  to  a  final  end,  mid  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained.  Thus  we  speak  of  legislative  measures, 
political  measures,  public  measures,  prudent  measures, 
a  rash  measure,  effectual  measures,  inefficient  mcas- 


16.  In  geology,  the  term   measures   is   sometimes 
beds  or  strata ;    as,  coal  measures ;    lead 
Brande. 

In  measure:  with  moderation  :  without  excess. 

Without  measure;  without  limits;  very  largely  or 
copiously. 

To  hare  hard  measure  ;  to  be  harshly  or  oppressive- 
ly treated. 

Lineal  or  long  measure ;   measure  of  length  ;    the 
measure  of  lines  or  distances. 

Liquid  measure  ;  the  measure  of  liquors. 
MEAS'LIRE,  (mezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  compute  or  ascertain 
extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  a  cer- 
tain rule  or  standard  ;  as,  to  measure  land  ;  to  measure 
distance  ;  to  measure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  ;  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask. 

2.  To  ascertain    the   degree  of  any  thing;   as,  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  moisture. 

3.  To  pass  through  or  over. 

We  must  measure  rwetitv  miles  to-day.  Shak. 


used   for 


And  measures  back  with  speed  I 

4.  To  judge  of  distance, 
0  measure  any  thing  by  the 


»ay. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.-NoTE,  DOVE,  .MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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5.  To  adjust ;  to  proportion. 

tun™,  not  your  lenen.a.'la'  y.nir  desires.  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

Witb  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  Bhall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
—  Matt.  vii. 
MEAS'URE,  v.  i.    To  be  of  a  certain   extent,  or  to 
have  a  certain   length,  breadth,  or  thickness;   as, 
cloth  measures  three  fourths  of  a  yard  ;  a  tree  meas- 
ure* three  feet  in  diameter. 
MEAS'QR--ED,  (me/.h'urd,)  pp.    Computed  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  adjusted  ;  proportioned  ; 
passed  over. 

2.  a.  Equal;  uniform;   steady.     He  walked  with 

measured  steps. 

3.  Limited  or  restricted  ;  as,  in  no  measured  terms. 
MEAS'U.RE-LF,SS,  (nic/.li'iir-less,)  o.    Without  meas- 

•;  unlimited;  immeasurable.  Shalt. 

MEAS'URE-MENT,  (mezh'ur-ment,)  n.  The  act  of 
measuring;  mensuration.  Burke. 

MEAS'lIR-ER,  (inezh'tir-er,)  n.  One  who  measures  ; 
one  whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure  commod- 
ities in  market. 

MEAS'llR-ING,  (mezh'ur-ing,)  ppr.  Computing  or 
ascertaining  length,  d nsions,  capacity,  or  amount. 

2.  a.  Used  in  measuring ;  a-;,  a  weusurijig-rod. 

3.  a.  A  measuring  cast ;  a  throw  or  cast  that  re- 
quires to  be  measured,  or  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  but  bv  measuring.  Waller. 

MEAT,  (meet,)  n.  [Sax.  mate,  mete;  Goth,  mats;  Sw. 
mat;  Dan.  mud  ;  Hindoo,  mas.  In  W.maethu  signi- 
fies, to  feed,  to  nourish.  Corn,  mcthia.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohegans,  in  America,  mectsch  signifies, 
eat  thou  ;  mectsoo,  he  eats.     Q_u.  maize  and  mast.] 

1.  Food  in  general ;  any  thing  eaten  for  nourish- 
ment, either  by  man  or  beast. 

And  God  said,  B'h.'M,  1  kiv  eiven  you  every  herb — to  you  it 
shall  lie  for  nient.  —  (J.  n.  f. 

Thy  carcass'i.hul  !■■•  mini  I"  all  lovvU  ul   Hie  air.  — Deut.  xxvii'i. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food.  This  is  now 
the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The  meat  of  carniv- 
orous animals  is  tough,  coarse,  and  ill-flavored.  The 
meat  of  herbivorous  auimaU  is  generally  palatable. 

3.  In  Scripture,  spiritual  food;  that  which  sustains 
and  nourishes  spiritual  life  or  holiness. 

My  flesh  is  meat  indeed.  —John  vi. 

4.  Spiritual  comfort ,  that  which  delights  the  soul. 
My  meal  is  to  do  the  wi'!  of  Him  that  sent  me.  —John  iv. 

5.  Products  of    lie  earth  proper  for  food.     Hah.  iii. 

6.  The  more  ostruse  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or 
mysteries  of  relig  on.    Heb.  v. 

7.  Ceremonial  ordinances.     Heb.  xiii. 

To  sit  at  meat ;  to  sit  or  recline  at  the  table. 

Scripture. 
MEAT'EF  .  a.  Feu  fattened.  [JVot  used.]  Tusscr. 
MEATHF.,71.     [W.iun.     See  Mead.]     A  sweet  liquor 

or  drin'-.  ;  mead.     [JVot  used.]  Milton 

MEAT'   JF'FER-ING,  n.     An   offering  consisting  of 

meat    r  food,  in  distinction  from  a  drink-offering. 
MEAT  Y,  a.     Fleshy,  but  net  fat.     [Local]     Orose. 
MEAl>  [,,  (mule.)     See  Mewl. 
MeA'4'LING,  ppr.     Falling  in  small  drops  ;  properly, 

Mizzlino,  or  rather  MisrciNn,  from  mist.  Arbutlmot. 
ME-CHAN'ie,  I  a.  [L.  mechanicus ;  Fr.  mecha- 
ME-CHAN'16-AL,  |      nioue  ;  Gr.  pnxaviKos,  from  un- 

Xauri,  a  machine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  machines,  or  to  the  art  of  con- 
structing machines  ;  pertaining  to  the  art  of  making 
wares,  goods,  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  We  say, 
a  man  is  employed  in  mechanical  \aboi ;  he  lives  by 
mechanical  occupation. 

2.  Constructed  or  performed  by  the  rules  or  laws 
of  mechanics.     The  work  is  not  mechanical. 

3.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  making  machines  ;  bred  to 
manual  labor.  Johnson. 

4.  Pertaining  to  artisans  or  mechanics;  vulgar. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect.  Roscommon. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in 
philosophy;  as,  mechanical  powers  or  forces;  a  me- 
chanical principle. 

b.  Noting  action  or  performance  without  design  or 
reflection,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit. 

7.  Acting  by  physical  power 

The  terms  mechanical  and  chemical  are  thus  distin- 
guished :  those  chanties  which  bodies  undergo  with- 
out altering  their  constitution,  that  is,  losing  their 
identity,  such  as  changes  of  place,  of  figure,  &c, 
are  mechanical :  those  which  alter  the  constitution  of 
bodies,  making  them  different  substances,  as  when 
flour,  yeast,  and  water  unite  to  form  bread,  are  chem- 
ical. In  the  one  case,  the  changes  relate  to  masses 
of  matter,  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  a  ship  under  sail ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  changes  occur  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  as  the  action  of  heat  in  melting  lead, 
or  the  union  of  sand  and  lime  forming  mortar.  Most 
of  what  are  usually  called  the  mechanic  arts  are 
partly  mechanical,  and  partly  chemical. 

Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem  ;  a  solution  by  any 
art  or  contrivance  not    strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
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means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses  and  < 

ments. 
ME-GHAN'ie,  n.     A  person  whose  occu 

con-! a  art  machines,  or   goods,  wares, 

furniture,  and  the  like. 

■J.  Hue  sk  ill:  (I  iii  a  mechanical  occupation  or  art. 
ME-CHAN'ie-AL-LY,  ado.    According  to  the  laws 

of  mechanism,  or  good  workmanship. 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 

3.  By  the  laws  of  motion,  without  intelligence  or 
design,  or  by  the  force  of  habit.  We  say,  a  man 
arrives  to  such  perfection  in  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment, that  his  lingers  move  mechanically. 

Mechanically  turned  or  inclined  ;  naturally  or  habit- 
ually disposed  to  use  mechanical  arts.  Swift. 

Mechanically  solrrd  ;  solved  in  a  way  not  strictly 
geometrical.     [See  Mechanical.] 

ME-CHAN'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  me- 
chanical, or  governed  by  mechanism. 

ME-CHAN'ie-AL  PIll-LOS'O-PHY,  n.  That  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies.  Olmsted. 

ME-CHAN'ie-AL  POWERS,  n.  pi.  Certain  instru- 
ments or  simple  machines  employed  to  facilitate  the 
moving  of  weights  or  the  overcoming  of  resistance. 
They  are  the  lever,  wheel,  and  axle,  pulley,  screw, 
inclined  plane,  and  wedge.  Hutton. 

MEeiI-A-NI"CIAN,  (mek-a-nish'an,)  n.  One  skilled 
in  mechanics. 

ME-€HAN'ies,  n.  That  science  which  treats  of  the 
doctrines  of  motion.  It  investigates  the  forces  by 
which  bodies  are  kept  either  in  equilibrium  or  in 
motion,  and  is  accordingly  divided  into  statics  and 
dynamics. 

It  is  a  well-known   truth    in    mechanics,   that    the   actual    and 

theorelical   newer.,  el  a  inadiine   wnl   neva.r  coincide. 

J.  Appleton. 

MECH'AN-ISM,  (mek'an-izm,)  n.  The  construction 
of  a  machine,  engine, 
apply  power  to  a  useful  purpose  , 
parts,  or  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  machine 
are  united  to  answer  its  designs ;  also,  the  parts 
themselves. 

2.  Action  of  a  machine,  according  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

ME€H'AN-IST,  n.  The  maker  of  machines,  or  one 
skilled  in  mechanics. 

MECH'AN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  contrivance,  art, 
or  skill  ;  to  form  by  contrivance  or  design. 

ME€I1'AN-IZ-.ED,  pp.    Made  bv  art,  design,  or  skill. 

MECH'AN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  by  art  or  skill. 

MECH-AN-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  An  artist  who,  by  me- 
chanical means,  multiplies  copies  of  any  works  of 
art. 

MEeif-AN-OG'RA-PHY,K.  [Gr.  unxavn,  a  machine, 
and  ypaqin,  to  write  or  engrave.] 

The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing,  or  any 
work  of  art,  by  the  use  of  a  machine.  Elmes. 

MEGH'LIN,  n.     A  species  of  lace,  made  at  Mechlin. 

ME-CHO'A-eAN  or  ME-CHD'A-CAN,  n.  White  jal- 
ap, the  root  of  an  American  species  of  Convolvulus, 
from  Mechoacan,  in  Mexico;  a  purgative  of  slow 
operation,  but  safe.  Enajc. 

MEG'ON-ATE,  71.    A  salt  consisting  of  meconic  acid 

ME-€ON'I€,  a.     [Gr.  unK'ov,  a  poppy.]      [and  a  base. 
Meconic  acid  is  a  peculiar  acid  contained  in  opium. 

mI^niT'I-   [c-/»w Poppy-] 

A  proximate  principle,  and,  as  is  supposed,  one  of 
the  active  principles  of  opium.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  without  any  nitro- 
gen. It  is  not  an  alkaloid,  but  may  yet  prove  to  be 
an  acid,  to  the  suspicion  of  which  its  composition 
would  lead. 
MEC'O-NITE,  71.     A  small  sandstone  ;  ammite. 

Coze.     Da  Costa. 
ME-eo'NI-UM,7i.    [Gr.  (iwutoh,  from  uiikuh,  poppy.] 
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3.  In  architecture,  any  circular  tablet  on  which  are 
presented  embossed  figures  or  bustos.  Elmes. 

MED'AL-UR-GY,  n.     [Medal  and  ep)  or,  work.] 

The  art  of  making  and  striking  medals  and  other 

MED'DLE,  (med'dl,)  ».  i.  [D.  middclen,  to  mediate; 
G.  mittlcr,  middle,  and  mediator;  Sw.  mcdlarc;  Dan. 
midler,  a  mediator.  Qu.  Sw.  meddrlu,  Dan.  meddcler, 
to  communicate  or  participate  ;  vied,  with,  and  dcla, 
dceler,  to  deal.  Meddle  seems  to  be  connected  with 
medley,  a  mixture.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  use  medle, 
fe)  mix,  and  the  G.  mittlcr  is  evidently  from  7«i(te, 
■ntittel,  middle,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with 
mit,  with.  In  W.  mid  signifies  an  enclosure.  Per- 
haps all  these  words  may  belong  to  one  family.] 

1.  To  have  to  do  ;  to  take  part ;  to  interpose  and 
act  in  the  concerns  of  others,  or  in  affairs  in  which 
one's  interposition  is  not  necessary  ;  often  with  the 
sense  of  intrusion  or  otiicimisness. 


11  h.u  I 
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The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  which 
ues  of  opium'  in  a  feeble  degree 


Coze.     Encve. 
2.  The  first  fasces  of  infants.  Co'xe. 

MED'AL,  7i.     [Fr.  medaille ;  It.  medaglia  ;  Sp.  medulla  ; 
Arm.  metallitin ;  from  L.  metallum,  metal.     Qu.  Ar. 

Vtt  j  matala,  to  beat  or  extend  by  beating.    Class 

Md,  No.  45.] 

A  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  stamped 
with  some  figure  or  device  either  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  distinguished  person  or  event,  or  to 
serve  as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  coins  of  the  an- 
cients are  also  called  medals. 

MED'AL-ET,  n.    A  small   medal  not  intended  for 
general  circulation.  Pink. 

MED'AL-IST,  n.    A  person  that  is  skilled  or  curious 
in  medals.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of 
merit.  Ed.  Rev. 

ME-DAL'LI€,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  medal  or  to  medals. 
Addison. 

ME-DAL'LION,  (me-dal'yun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  medal.] 

1.  A  large  antique  medal. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  medallion. 


Why  shouldst  ihoameddle  to  thy  hurt  P  — 5  Kings  xiv. 
2.  To  have  to  do ;   to  touch  ;   to  handle.    Meddle 
not  with   edge-tools,  is  an   admonition  to  children. 
When  the  object   is  specified,  meddle  is  properly  fol- 
lowed by  with  or  in. ;  usually  by  the  former. 

The  civil  lawyers— have  meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs  not 

to  them.  Locke. 

To  meddle  and  make;  to  intrude  one's  self  into  an- 
other person's  concerns.  Holloway. 

MED'DLE,  v.  t.     To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

He  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  tear.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

MED'DLED,  pp.     Mingled  ;  mixed. 

MED'DLER,  n.  One  that  meddles  ;  one  that  interferes 
or  busies  himself  with  tilings  in  which  he  has  no 
concern;    an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody.      Bacon. 

MED'DLE-SOME,  (med'dl-sum,)  a.  Given  to  med- 
dling ;  apt  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  others ;  of- 
ficiously intrusive. 

MED'DLE-SCME-NESS,  n.  Officious  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  Barrow. 

MED'DLING,  ppr.  Having  to  do;  touching;  han- 
dling; officiously  interposing  in  other  men's  con- 
cerns. 

2.  a.  Officious ;  busy  in  other  men's  affairs  ;  as,  a 
meddling-  neighbor. 

MED'DLING,  n.    Officious  interposition. 

MED'DLING-LY,  adv.     Officiously;  interferingly. 

ME-DI-iE'VAL,  a.  Of  the  middle  ages.  [See  Me- 
dieval.] 

ME'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  melius,  middle.] 
Mean  ;  noting  a  mean  or  average. 
Medial  alligation,  is  a  method  of  finding  the  value 
of  a  mixture'  consisting  of  two  or  more  ingredients 
of  different  quantities  and  values.     In  this  case,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  each  ingredient  are  given. 

ME'DI-ANT,  7i.  In  music,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
third  above  the  key-note,  because  it  divides  the  in- 
terval belweeti  the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two 
thirds.  Rousseau.     Busby. 

ME-DI-AS'TINE,  n.  [Fr.  L.  mediastinum.]  The  mem- 
branous septum  of  the  chest,  formed  by  the  duplica- 
tive of  the  pleura  under  the  sternum,  and  dividing 
the  cavity  into  two  parts. 

ME'DI-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  medial;  It.  mediato ;  from  L. 
■medtus,  middle.] 

1.  Middle;  being  between  the  two  extremes. 

2.  Interposed;  intervening;  being  between  two 
objects. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled.  Prior. 

3.  Acting  by  means,  or  by  an  intervening  cause  or 
instrument.  Thus  we  speak  of  mediate  and  immedi- 
ate causes'.  The  wind  that  propels  a  ship  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  its  motion  ;  the  oar  with  which  a 
man  rows  a  boat  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  motion  ; 
hut  the  rower  is  the  mediate  cause,  acting  by  means 
of  the  oar. 

Mf.'DI-aTE,  v.  i.  To  interpose  between  parties,  as 
the  equal  friend  of  each  ;  to  act  indifferently  between 
contending  parlies,  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  to 
intercede.  The  prince  that  mediates  between  na- 
tions and  prevents  a  war,  is  the  benefactor  of  both 
parties. 
2.  To  be  between  two.  [f.itt.le  used.]  Digby. 
ME'DI-ATE,  v.  t.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  interpo- 
sition between  parties  ;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

Clarendon, 
2.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle.  [JVot  used.] 
Holder. 
Me'DI-a-TED,  pp.    Interposed  between  parties. 

2.  Effected  by  mediation. 
ME'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.    Bv  means  or  by  a  secondary 
cause,  acting  between  tlie  first  cause  and  the  effect. 

God   worketh   all    things    amongst    us   mediately  by    secondary 

means.  Ralegh. 

The  kiuS  grants  a  manor  to  A,  and  A  grants  a  portion  of  it  to 
B.  lu  this  caw,  B  hold,  his  lands  immediately  ol  A,  but 
mediately  of  the  king.  Blackstcne. 

Me'DI-a-TING,  ppr.  Interposing ;  effecting  by  me- 
diation. 
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ME-DI-a'TH  IN,  «.     [  fr.,  from  L.  medius,  middle.] 

1.  Interposition  ;  intervention  ;  agency  between 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them. 
The  contentions  of  individuals  and  families  are 
often  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  friends.  The 
controversies  of  nations  are  sometimes  adjusted  by 
mediation.  The  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  a  glorious  display  of  di- 
vine benevolence. 

2.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 


The  sou], 
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smaller  German  sovereignties  to  the  larger  contigu- 
ous states  ;  thus  making  them  mediately,  though  not 
immediately,  dependent  on  the  empire.  The  verb  to 
viediatizc  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Brande. 
ME'DI-5-TOR,  n.     [Fr.  mediateur.] 

1.  One  that  interposes  between  parties  at  variance 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  Christ  is  The  Mediator, 
the  divine  Intercessor  through  whom  sinners  maybe 
reconciled  to  an  offended  God.     Tim.  ii. 

Christ  is  a  Mediator  by  nadir- ,  :is  partaking  of  both  natures, 
divine  and  human  ;  air]  Mro'mlor  by  oliiee,  as  ir-nseenng 
matters  between  God  and  man.  Waterland. 

ME-DI-A-To'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  mediator  ;  as, 
mediatorial  office  or  character.  [Mediatort  is  not 
used.] 

ME-DI-A-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  me- 

ME-DI-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  mediator. 
Me'DI-A-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  mediation. 
ME-DI-A'TRESS,  In.     A  female  mediator. 
ME-DI-A'TRIX,      j  Jlinsworth. 

MED'IG,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  to  which 

lucern  belongs.     The  sea-medic  is  of  the  same  genus  ; 

the  medic  oelch  is  of  the  g"nus  Iledvsaram.     Loudon. 
2.  PI.     The  science  of  medicine.     [Obs.] 
MED'IC-A-BLE,   a.      [See  Medical.]     That  may  be 

cured  or  healed. 
MED'IC-AL,  a.     [L.   medicus,  from  medeor,  to  heal ; 

Gr.  utiAlkos,  pr/Souat  ;  undo;,  cure.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  healing  diseases  ;  as,  the 
medical  profession  ;  medical  services. 

2.  Medicinal  ;  containing  that  which  heals;  tend- 
ing to  cure  ;  as,  the  medical  properties  of  a  plant. 

3.  Adapted,  intended,  or  instituted  to  teach  med- 
ical science.  In  this  country,  medical  schools  are 
comparatively  of  recent  date.  Hosack. 

MED'IC-AL  jij-IUS-PRu'DENCE,  n.  The  science 
which  applies  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine  to  doubtful  questions  in 
courts  of  justice.  Bouvier. 

MED'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine  ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  healing  art,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  ;  as,  a  simple  or  mineral  medical- 
ly used  or  applied. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  healing  art;  as,  a  plant  med- 
ically considered. 

MED'ie-A-MENT,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  medicamentum.] 
Any  thing  used  for  heuling  diseases  or  wounds  ;  a 
medicine;  a  healing  application.  Con. 

MED-IC-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  healing  appli- 
cations ;  having  the  qualities  of  medicaments. 

MED-IC-A-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
healing  applications. 

MED'ie-AS-TER,  n.     A  quack.  Whitlock. 

MED'IC-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  medico.] 

1.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  healing  sub- 
stances, or  with  any  thing  medicinal.      Mrbuthnot. 

2.  Totreat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal  ;  to  cure. 
MED'IC-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Prepared  or  furnished  with 

any  thing  medicinal. 

2.  Treated  with  medicine. 
MED'IC-A-TING,  ppr.    Impregnating  with  medical 
substances  ;  preparing  with  any  thing  medicinal. 
2.  Treating  with  medicine. 
MED-IC-A'TION,  n.     The  act  or  process  of  impreg- 
nating with  medicinal  substances  ;  the  infusion  of 
medicinal  virtues.  Bacon. 

2.  The  use  of  medicine.  Brown. 

MED'IC-A-TIVE,  a.     Curing  ;  tending  to  cure. 
ME-DIC'IN-A-BLE,  a.     Having  the  properties  of  med- 
icine ;  medicinal.     [The  latter  is  the  word  now  used.] 
Bacon.     Wotton. 
ME-DIC'IN-AL,  (me-dis'in-al,)  a.     [L.  medicinalis.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  healing  or  of  mitigating 
disease  ;  adapted  to  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  bodily 
disorders  ;  as,  medicinal  plants  ;  medicinal  virtues  of 
minerals  ;  medicinal  springs.  The  waters  of  Sara- 
toga and  Ballston  are  remarkably  medicinal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine;  as,  medicinal  days  or 
hours.  Qnincy. 

ME-UIC'IN-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine; 
with  medicinal  qualities. 

2.  With  a  view  to  healing ;  as,  to  use  a  mineral 
medicinally. 

MED'I-CINE,  (med'e-sin,)  n.  [L.  medicina,  from  me- 
deor, to  cure  ;  vulgarly  and  improperly  pronounced 
med'sn.] 


1.  Any  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  that  has  th< 
property  of  curing  or  mitigating  disease  in  animals, 
or  that  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Simples,  plants,  and 
minerals,  furnish  most  of  our  medicines.  Even  poi 
sons,  used  with  judgment  ami  in  moderation,  are  safe 
and  efficacious  medicines.  Medicines  are  internal  or 
external,  simple  or  compound. 

2.  The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating  the 
diseases  of  the  human  body.  Hence  we  say,  the 
study  of  medicine,  or  a  student  of  medicine.    ' 

3.  In  the  French  sense,  a  physician.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

MED'I-CINE,  v.  t.  To  affect  or  operate  on  as  medi- 
cine^   [Not  used.]  Shak. 

ME-Dl'E-TY,  ?i.  [Fr.  medieti ;  L.  medietas ;  from  L. 
medius,  middle.] 

The  middle  state  or  part;  half;  moiety.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

ME-DI-E'VAL,  a.     [L.  medius  and  owns.] 
_  In  history,  pertaining  to  the  middle  ages. 

Me'DIN,      \  n.    In  Egypt,  Hie   fortieth  part  of  a  pi- 

ME-DI'NO,  j      aster;  a  para.      MeCulloch.     P.  Cyc. 

ME'DI-o  €RAL,  a.  [L.  mediocris.]  Being  of  a  mid- 
dle quality  ;  indifferent;  ordinary;  as,  mediocral  in- 
tellect.    [Rare.]  Jlddison. 

Me'D1-o-€RE,  (niE'de-c-ker,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  medi- 
ocris.]    Middling.     [Obs.] 

Me'DI-o-€RIST,  n.  A  person  of  middling  abilities. 
(JVut  used.]  Swift. 

ME-DI-Oe'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  mediocritas,  from  mediocris, 
middling;  medius,  middle.] 

1.  A  middle  state  or  degree  ;  a  moderate  degree  or 
rate.  A  mediocrity  of  condition  is  most  favorable  to 
morals  and  happiness.  A.  mediocrity  of  talents,  well 
employed,  will  generally  insure  respectability. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  bane  to  the  full   period,  but 
content  thentv.lv-  s  u  ill  a  unoiocril/j  of  success.      Bacon. 

2.  Moderation  ;  temperance. 


Fr. 


MED'1-TATE,  v.  !.t    [L.  meditar 

1.  To  dwell  on  any  thing  in  thought ;  to  conte 
plate  ;    to  study  ;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject 
the  mind  ;  appropriately,  but  not  exclusively,  used  of 
pious  contemplation,  or  a  consideration  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night. — Ps.  i. 

2.  To  intend  ;  to  have  in  contemplation. 

I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
repose.  Washington. 

MED'I-TATE,  v.  t.  To  plan  by  revolving  in  the  mind ; 
to  contrive  ;  to  intend. 

Some  affirmed  ttiat  I  meditated  a  war.  King  Charles. 

2.  To  think  on  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  tilings.         Ecclus. 

MED'I-Ta-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Planned  ;  contrived. 

MED'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Revolving  in  the  mind  ;   con- 
templating ;  contriving. 

MED-I-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  meditatio.] 

Close  or  continued  thought ;  the  turning  or  re- 
volving of  a  subject  in  the  mind  ;  serious  contempla- 
tion. 

Let  t 


MED'I-Ta-TIVE,  a.     Addicted  to  meditation. 


2.  Expressing  meditation  or  de-iji.        Johnson. 
MED'I-Ta-TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  med- 
itative. 
MED-I-TER-RaNE',  )         rT        ,.         .... 

MED-I-TER-Ra'NE-AN,        [a-      [L- ™^'«,  middle, 
MED-I-TER-Ra'NE-OUS,     )     and  terra>  land-l 

1.  Inclosed  or  nearly  inclosed  with  land  ;  as,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 
[Mediterrane  is  not  used.] 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  ocean  or  sea ;  as,  med- 
iterraneans mountains.  Burnet. 

ME'DI-UM,  ti.  ;  pi.  Media  or  Mediums.  [L.]  In 
philosophy,  the  space  or  substance  through  which  a 
body  moves  or  passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is 
supposed  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  planets 
move;  air  is  the  medium  through  which  bodies  move 
near  the  earth ;  water,  the  medium  in  which  fishes 
live  and  move  ;  glass,  a  medium  through  which  light 
passes;  and  we  speak  of  a  resisting  medium,  a  re- 
fracting medium,  &c. 

2.  In  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  the  middle  term  in  an  argument,  being  the 
reason  why  a  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Nothing  can  be  honorable  that  violates  moral  prin- 
ciple. 

Dueling  violates  moral  principle. 

Therefore  dueling  is  not  honorable. 

Here  the  second  term  is  the  medium,  mean,  or  mid- 
dle term. 

3.  In  mathematics.    See  Mean. 

4.  The  means  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  accomplished,  conveyed,  or  carried  on.  Thus 
money  is  the  medium  of  commerce  ;   coin  is  the  com- 


mon medium  of  trade  among  all  civilized  nations,  but 
wampum  is  the  medium  of  trade  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  bills  of  credit,  or  bank  notes,  are  often 
used  as  mediums  of  trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Intelligence  is  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press. 

5.  The  middle  place  or  degree  ;  the  mean. 

The  just  medium  of  Ibis  case  lies  Lec.'.-'ui  [  ride  and  abjection. 
V Estrange. 

6.  A  kind  of  printing  paper  of  middle  size. 
MED'LAR,  n.     [Sax.  mad  ;  L.  mespilas.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Mespilus  ;  also,  the  fruit,  of  the 
tree.  The  German  or  common  medlar  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  its  fruit.  Encyc. 

MED'LE.  ' 


MED'LE, 
MED'LY,    "•  u 
MED'LEV,    n. 


Toi 


not  wed,  but  hence, 


;  a  mingled  and  confused 
mass  of  ingredients  ;  used  often  or  commonly  with 
some  degree  of  contempt. 

This  iniWteu  ol  philosophy  aDd  war  Addison, 

hove  is  a  medley  ot    endearments,  jars,   suspicions,    reconcile- 
ments, wars —  then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

MED'LEY,  o.     Mingled  ;  confused.     [Little  used.] 

Dry  den. 
ME-DUL'LAR,       )  a.     [L.   medullaris,  from   medulla, 
MED'UL-LA-RY,  j      marrow  ;  VV.  madruz  ;   allied  to 
matter,  that  is,  soft:] 

1.  Pertaining  to   marrow;  consisting  of  marrow ; 
resembling  marrow  :  as,  medullary  substance. 

2.  In  botany,  pithy  ;   filled  witli  spongy  pith. 

Lindley. 
ME-DUL'LIN,  77.     [L.  medulla.] 

The  pith  of  the  sunflower  and  lilac,  which  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 
alcohol,  and  oils,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in- 
stead of  yielding  suberic  acid,  it  yields  the  oxalic. 
Cyc. 
ME-Du'SA,  ti.     [Gr.  MeSovca.] 

1.  In  mythology,  a  personage  who  possessed   the 
power  of  turning  all  who  looked  upon  her  into  stone. 

2.  A  genus  of  gelatinous,  radiate  animals,  called 

ME-DTj'SI-DANS,  ??.  pi.    Gelatinous,  radiate  animals, 

which  float  or  swim  in  the  sea. 
MEED,  n.     [Sax.  med,  Gr.  ptaBos,  G.  miethe,  hire: 

Sans,  medha,  a  gift.] 

1.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  that  which  is  bestowed 

or  rendered  in  consideration  of  merit. 


2.  Merit  or  desert.     [Not  useu  "\  Shak. 

MEEK,  a.t  [Sw.  mink,  soft,  tend  r;  Dan.  myg ;  Sp. 
mego  ;  Port,  meigo  ;  G.  gemach  The  primary  sense 
is,  flowing,  liquid,  or  thin,  attenuated,  and  allied  to 
muck,  L.mucus,  Eng.  mucilage,  Heb.  and  Ch.  JiD,  to 
melt.  Class  Mg,  No.  8.  Ste  also  No.  10,  and  No. 
2,  9,  13.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper ;  soft;  gentle;  not  easily  pro- 
voked or  irritated;  yielding;  given  to  forbearance 
under  injuries. 

Now  the  man  Mo>os  was  v-tv  meek,  above  all  men.   -Num.  xii. 

2.  Appropriately,  humble,  in  an  evangelic.il  sense; 
submissive  to  the  divine  will ;  not  proud,  self- 
sufficient,  or  refractory  ;  not  peevish  and  apt 
to  complain  of  divine  dispensations.  Christ  says, 
"  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."    Matt.  xi. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  —  Matt.  v. 

MEEK'EN,  (meek'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  meek  ;  to  soft- 
en ;  to  render  mild.  Thomson. 

MEEK'EN-iiD,  pp.     Made  meek  ;  softened. 

MEEK'E>?-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  eyes  indicating 
meekness.  Milton. 

MEEK'LY,  adv.  Mildly;  gently;  submissively; 
humbly;   not  proudly  or  roughly. 

And  this  mis-seeming  di^on!  nueklo  lay  aside.  Spenser. 

MEEK'NESS,  n.  Softness  of  temper ;  mildness  ; 
gentleness;    forbearance  under  injuries  and  provo- 

2.  In  an  evangelical  sense,  humility  ;  resignation  ; 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  without  murmuring 
or  peevishness  ;  opposed  to  Pride,  Arrogance,  and 
Refractoriness.     Oal.  V. 

I  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  e.f  Christ.  —  1  Cor.  x. 
Meekness  is  a  grace  winch  Jesus  aim,--  inculcated,  and  which  no 
ancient  philosopher  seems  to  have  understood  or  recommend- 
ed. Buckminsler. 

MEER,  a.    Simple  ;  unmixed  ;  usually  written  Mere. 

MEER,  11.     A  lake  ;  a  boundary.     [See  Mere.] 

MEER'£D,  a.     Relating  to  a  boundary.     [See  Mere.] 
Sltak. 

MEER'SCHAUM,  (meer'shoum,)  n.  [G.,  sea-foam.] 
A  kind  of  clay  consisting  of  a  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Natolia,  and, 
when  first  taken  out,  is  soft,  and  makes  lather,  like 
soap.  It  is  manufactured,  in  Germany,  into  tobacco- 
pipes,  which  are  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 
Cyc. 
2.  A  tobarco-pipe  made  of  this  mineral. 

MEET,  a.  [Sax.  gemet,  with  a  prefix,  from  the  root 
of  mctan,  gemetan,  to  meet,  to  find,  that  is,  to  come 
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MEG 

to,  to  come  together.    So  the  equivalent  word  con- 
venient is  from  L.  convenio.] 

Fit;  suitable;  proper;  qualified;  convenient; 
adapted,  as  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

Ye  shall  pass  over  armed  befuie  yeui    bredin'n,  (ho  children  of 
Israel,  all  that  an-  meet  lur  tin'  war.  —  Deut.  lit. 

It  was  meet  [In  I  we  Hliould   mak.'  merry.  —  Luke  XV. 

Bring  forth  fruits  meet  lor  repentance.  —  Matt,  iii. 
MEET,    n.     A  meeting  of   huntsmen  for    coursing. 

iEug.] 
MEET,  v  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Met.  [Sax.  mctan,  mmtan, 
gemetan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure,  to  mete ;  Goth. 
motyan;  D.  ontmoeten,  gemoetan, to  meet,  and  gemoet, 
a  meeting ;  Sw.  miita,  to  meet,  to  fall,  come,  or  hap- 
pen ;  mate,  a  meeting  ;  mot,  toward,  against ;  Dan. 
mddcr,  to  meet;  mode,  a  meeting;  mod,  contrary, 
against,  toward.  The  sense  is,  to  come  to,  to  fall  to 
or  happen,  to  reach  to  ;  Gr.  ncrn,  with  ;  G.  mit,  D. 
met,  mede,  Sw.  and  Dan.  med,  with  or  by  ;  W.  med, 
to ;  CI).  Syr.  NOrj,  nua,  to  come  to,  to  arrive,  to  hap- 
pen ;  Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  NSO.  Clu.  W.  ammod,  a  cove- 
nant; eommod,  agreement.] 

1.  To  come  together,  approaching  in  opposite  or 
different  directions;  to  come  face  to  face  ;  as,  to  meet 
a  man  in  the  road. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  — Judges  xi. 

2.  To  come  together  in  any  place  ;  as,  we  met  many 
strangers  at  the  levee. 

3.  To  come  together  in  hostility;  to  encounter. 
The  armies  met  each  other  on  the  plains  of  Pbar- 
salia. 

4.  To  encounter  unexpectedly.  Milton. 

5.  To  come  together  in  extension  ;  to  come  in  con- 
tact ;  to  join.  The  line  A  meets  the  line  B  and  forms 
an  angle. 

6.  To  come  to  ;  to  find  ;  to  light  on  ;  to  receive. 
The  good   man  meets  his  reward  ;  the  criminal,  in 

due  time,  meets  the  punishment  he  deserves. 

Which  meet*  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first.  Pope. 

MEET,  v.  i.    To  come  together  or  to  approach  near,  or 
into  company  with.     How  pi 


The  armies  met  at  Waterloo,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
Bonaparte. 

3.  To  assemble;  to  congregate.  The  council  met 
at  10  o'clock.  The  legislature  will  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  month. 

4.  To  come  together  by  being  extended  ;  to  come 
in  contact ;  to  join.  Two  converging  lines  will  meet 
in  a  point. 

To  meet  with ;  to  light  on  ;  to  find  ;  to  come  to ; 
often  with  the  sense  of  an  unexpected  event. 

We  met  with  many  tilings  worthy  of  observation.  Bacon. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite  in  company. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us.  Shale. 

3.  To  suffer  unexpectedly  ;  as  to  meet  with  a  fall ; 
to  meet  with  a  loss. 

4.  To  encounter ;  to  be  subjected  to. " 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury, 

Pfom  the  fierce  prince.  Rowe. 

5.  To  obviate  ;  a  Latinism.     [JVot  used.]    Bacon. 

To  meet  halfway  ;  to  approach  from  an  equal  dis- 
tance and  meet ;  metaphorically,  to  make  mutual  and 
equal  concessions,  each  party  renouncing  some  pre- 

MEET'£N,  v.  t.    To  render  meet  or  fit  for  Mi. 

MEET'ER,  7t.  One  that  meets  another  ;  one  that  ac- 
costs another.  Shak. 

MEET'ING,  ppr.  Coming  together  ;  encountering ; 
joining;  asiembling. 

MEET'ING,  n.  A  coming  together;  an  interview; 
as,  a  happy  meeting  of  friends. 

2.  An  assembly  ;  a  congregation  ;  a  collection  of 
people  ;  a  convention.  The  meeting  was  numerous  ; 
the  meeting  was  clamorous  ;  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved at  sunset. 

3.  A  conflux,  as  of  rivers ;  a  joining,  as  of  lines. 

4.  In  England,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

Smart. 

MEET'ING-HOUSE,  n,  A  place  of  worship;  a 
church. 

MEET'LY,  adv.  [from  meet.]  Fitly ;  suitably  ;  prop- 
erly. 

MEET'NESS.ti.  [from  meet.]  Fitness ;  suitableness ; 
propriety.  Bp.  Hall. 

MEG'A-eOSM,  n.      [Gr.  utyas,  great,  and   xoo-uoc, 
world.] 
The  great  world.  Bp.  Croft. 

MEG-A-Le'SIAN  GAMES,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  /eyas.]  A 
magnificent  Roman  exhibition  in  the  circus  in 
honor  of  Cybele. 

MEG-A-LON'YX,  n.    [Gr.  peyaXn,  great,  and  ovv\,  a 

A  large  quadruped,  now  extinct,  whose  bones  have 
been  found  in  Virginia,  allied  to  the  sloth.    Crater. 
MEG-A-LOP'O-LIS.it.     [Gr.  ptyaXn,  great,  and  noXtc, 
city.] 
A  chief  city;  a  metropolis.    [JVotinuse.]  Herbert. 


MEL 

MEG-A-LO-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr  ucyaXr,  and  oavpoc, 
a  lizard.] 

A  gigantic  saurian  or  lizard,  whose  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  in  England,  &c  It  is  extinct. 
[Megalosauh  is  also  used.] 

MEG' A-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  u'}  as  and  o-mtcco.]  A  mod- 
ification of  the  solar  microscope  for  viewing  bodies 
of  considerable  dimensions. 

MEG-A-THE'RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  pcyac,  great,  and  3ij/ia, 
a  wild  beast.] 

A  gigantic  mammiferous  quadruped,  now  extinct, 
but  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Itwas  nearly  allied  to  the  ant-eaters  and  sloths, 
and  was  larger  than  the  megalonyx.  P.  Cyc. 

ME'GRIM,  n.  [Fr.  migraine,  corrupted  from  L.  and 
G.  hemicrania,  half  the  head.] 

Properly,  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head  ; 
headache,  characterized  by  a  vehement  pain  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  head,  sometimes  to  one 
side  of  the  forehead,  and  usually  periodical,  i.  e., 
either  exacerbating  and  remitting,  or  absolutely  in- 
termittent. 

MElNE,  (meen,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  mengan.] 

To  mingle.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

MeINE,  )   n.    [See  Menial.]     A  retinue  or  family  of 

ME'NV,  J       servants  ;  (honesties.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

MEINT,  (ment,)  pp.     Mingled.  Spenser. 

MEI'O-NITE,  n.    [Gr.  pnoiv,  smaller;  from  its  low 
pyramids.] 
A  variety  of  scapolite.  Dana. 

MEI-O'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  unvote.] 

Diminution  ;  a  rhetorical  fnrur",  a  species  of  hyper- 
bole, representing  a  thing  less  than  it  is.       Bcattie. 

ME'LAM,  n.  A  white,  insoluble  powder,  discovered 
by  Liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulphocyanid  of 
ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  one  part  of  sulphorvanid  of  potassium.    Cooley. 

MEL'AM-PODE,  n.     [Gr.  ucXaunodtov,  blackfoot.] 
The  black  hellebore.  Spenser. 


A  medicine  supposed  to  expel  black  bile  or  choler. 

\ou.] 

MEL'AN-CHOL-IC,  n.  [See  Melancholt.]  De- 
pressed in  spirits  ;  aliened  with  gloom  ;  dejected  ; 
hypochondriac.  Grief  indulged  to  excess  has  a 
tendency  to  render  a  person  melancholic. 

2.  Produced  by  melancholy  ;  expressive  of  melan- 
choly ;  mournful ;  as,  melancholic  strains. 

Just  as  the  melanchotic  eye 

Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

3.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  causing  sorrow  ;  as, 
accidents  and  melancholic  perplexities.     Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-IC,  it.     One  affected  with  a  gloomy 

state  of  mind.     [Melancholian,  in  a  like  sense,  is 

not  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  gloomv  state  of  mind.  Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-I-LY,  ado.    With  melancholy. 

Keepe. 
MEL'AN-CHOL-I-NESS,  n.     State  of  being   melan- 
choly ;  disposition  to  indulge  gloominess  of  mind. 
Jinbrey. 
MEL-AN-CHC'LI-OTJS,  a.     Gloomy.     [JiTot  in  use.] 
Oower. 
MEL'AN-CHOL-IST,  n.      One  affected  with  melan- 
choly. Olanville. 
MEL'AN-CHO-LIZE,  v.  i      To  become   gloomy  in 

mind.  Burton. 

MEL'AN-CHO-LTZE,  v.  t.     To  make  melancholy. 

[This  verb  is  rarely  or  never  used.]  [ Moore. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ptXav,  black,  and  xoAr,, 
bile  ;  L.  melancholia.] 

1.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind,  often  a  gloomy  state 
that  is  of  some  continuance,  or  habitual ;  depression 
of  spirits  induced  by  grief;  dejection  of  spirits. 
This  was  formerly  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile.  Melancholy,  when  ex- 
treme and  of  long  continuance,  is  a  disease  some- 
times accompanied  with  partial  insanity.  Cullen 
defines  it,  partial  insanity  without  dyspepsy. 

2.  In  nosology,  menial  alienation  restrained  to  a 
single  object  or  train  of  ideas,  in  distinction  from 
mania,  in  which  the  alienation  is  general.       Good. 

Moon-struck  madness,  moping  melancholy.  Milton. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-Y,  a.  Gloomy  ;  depressed  in  spirits  ; 
dejected  ;  applied  to  persons.  Overwhelming  grief 
has  made  me  melancholy. 

2.  Dismal ;  gloomy  ;  habitually  dejected  ;  as,  a 
melancholy  temper. 

3.  Calamitous  ;  afflictive  ;  that  may  or  does  pro- 
duce great  evil  and  grief;  as,  a  melnncholy  event. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  the  Albion  !  The  melancholy 
destruction  of  Scio  and  of  Missolonghi ! 

ME-LaNGE',    (ma-linzh',)    n.      [Fr.]      A    mixture. 

[JVot  English.)  Drummond. 

MEL'AN-ITE,  it.     [Gr.  ncXav,  black.] 

A  black  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

MEL-AN-[T'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  melanite. 
MEL'A-NURE,      )  n     A  small  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
MEL-A-NO'RUS,  j       ranean,  a  species  of  Sparus  or 

gilt-head.  Ask.    P.  Cyc. 

MEL'A-PHYRE,  n.    A  variety  of  black  or  pyroxenic 

porphyry  Humble. 


MEL 

JIK-LAS'SES,  n.     See  Molasses. 

ME-LAS'SIC  ACID,  n  The  product  of  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  heat  and  alkalies  on  solutions  of 
grape  sugar.  Ora/iam. 

ME-LEE',  (ma-la',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  fight  in  which  the 
combatants  are  mingled  m  one  confused  mass 

ME-LIC'ER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  pcXiicnpis.] 

Noting  a  tumor  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  consisting  of 
matter  like  honey.  Hosaclc. 

MEL'I-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  ueXi,  honey,  and  XtBoc,  stone.] 
A  name  applied  to  small  yellow  crystals  found  in 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Dana. 

MEL'I-LOT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium, 
nearly  allied  to  the  long-rooted  clover.  Farm.  Encyc. 

MeL'IOR-aTE,  (mel'yor-ate,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  amcliorer; 
Sp.  mejorar ;  It.  migliorare ;  from  L.  mclior,  better; 
W.  mall,  gain,  profit ;  Ir.  meall,  good.] 

To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  as,  to  meliorate  fruit 
by  grafting,  or  soil  by  cultivation.  Civilization  has 
done  much,  but  Christianity  more,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  men  in  society. 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denham. 

MeL'IOR-aTE,  v.  i.    To  grow  better. 

MeL'IOR-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  better;  improved. 

MeL'IOR-a-TING, ppr.  or  a.  Improving;  advancing 
in  good  qualities. 

The  pure  and  ln-niiei  ILOit  of  revr]  i.ti.m  has  had  a  meliorating 
influence  on  mankind. 

Washington's  Circular,  June  13,  1733. 
MeL-IOR-a'TION,  71.    The  act  or  operation  of  making 

better  ;  improvement. 
MeL-IOR'I-TY,  ti.    The  state  of  being  better.     [JVot 

ire  use.]  Bacon. 

MELL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  meter-.] 

To  mix  ;  to  meddle.     [JVot  in  use]  Spenser. 

MELL,  ti.     [L.  met] 

Honey.     [JVot  English.] 
MEL'LATE,  n.     [L.  mel,  honey,  Gr.  pcXt,  W.  mcl] 
A  combination  of  mellic  or  mellitic  acid  with  a 
base. 
MEL'LIC,  a.     See  Mellitic. 

MEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  mel,  honey,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 
Producing  honey. 
MEL-LIF-I-Ca'TION,  n.     [L.  melliftco.] 
The  making  or  production  of  honey. 
MEL-LIF'LU-ENCE,  71.     [L.  mel,  honey,  and  fluo,  to 
flow.l 
A  How  of  sweetness,  or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 
Watts. 
MEL-LIF'LU-ENT,  )  a.  Flowing  with  honey  ;  smooth  : 
MEL-LIF^LU-OUS,  j      sweetly  flowing;  as,  a  mellif- 

MEL-LIF'LU-ENT-LY,  )     .       „        ., ,       „       .     , 

MEL-LIF'LU-OUS-LY,'  j  adv-    Smoothly  ;  flowingly. 

MEL-LIG'E-NOUS,  a.    [Gr.  uiX,  honey,  and  yevoc, 
kind.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  honey. 

MEL-LI'GO,  ti.     [L.  mel] 

Honey-dew,  which  see.  Tully. 

MEL'LIT,  n.  In  farriery,  a  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a 
horse's  fore  foot,  cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
vinegar. 

MEL'LI-TATE,  n.  A  compound  of  mellitic  acid  with 
a  base.  Oraliam. 

MEL'LITE,  n.     [L.  mcl.] 

Honey-stone  ;  a  mineral  of  a  honey  color,  found  in 
small  octahedral  crystals.  It  consists  of  mellic  acid 
and  alumina.  It  is  found  with  brown  coal,  and  is 
partly  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition.     Dana. 

MEL'LIC,        )  a.    Terms  applied  to  an  acid  first  dis- 

MEL-HT'lC,  j      covered  in  mellite  or  honey-stone. 

MEL'LON,  ti.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
in  thefonn  of  a  yellow  powder.  Ure. 

MEL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  mclewe ;  G.  mehl,  D.  Dan.  med, 
meal;  G.mehlig,  mrlilu-ht,  no  How,  mealy  ;  Dan.  mee- 
lagtig,  mellow  ;  L.  mollis,  Fr.  mol,  molle,  soft,  Gr. 
paXaKic  i  W.  mall,  soft,  mcltiiur,  insipid,  evil,  and, 
as  a  noun,  a  malady.  The  Welsh  unites  the  word 
with  L.  mains.  These  words  are  evidently  allied  to 
mild  and  melt,  and  viral  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  mil/.  I  am  not  certain  which  is  the  primary 
word.     See  Class  Ml,  No.  2,  4,  9,  12.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness  ;  easily  yielding  to  pressure; 
as,  a  mellow  peach  or  apple  ;  mellow  fruit. 

2.  Soft  to  the  ear;  as,  a  mellow  sound;  a  mellow 
pipe. 

3.  Soft ;  well  pulverized  ;  not  indurated  or  com- 
pact ;  as,  mellow  ground  or  earth. 

4.  Soft  and  smooth  to  the  taste  ;  as,  mellow  wine. 

5.  Soft  with  liquor ;  intoxicated  ;  merry.    Addison. 

6.  Soft  or  easy  to  the  eye. 

The  lender  flush,  whose  melloia  stain  imbuea 
Heaven  with  all  freaks  of  light.  Percival. 

MEL'LOW,  v.  U  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  maturity ;  to 
soften  by  ripeness  or  age. 

On  foreign  mountains  mav  the  sun  refine 

The  grape's  soft  juice  and  mellow  it  to  wine.         Addison. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  pulverize.  Earth  is  mellowed  by 
frost. 

3.  To  mature  ;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

This  episode — mellowed  into  that  reputation  which  lime  has 
given  it.  Dryden. 
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MEL'LOW,  v.  i.  To  become  soft  ;  to  be  ripened,  ma- 
tured, or  brought  to  perfection.  Fruit,  when  taken 
from  the  tree,  soon  mellows.    Wine  mellows  with  age. 

MEIVL6W--ED,  pp.    Ripened  ;  brought  to  maturity. 
2.  Become  soft,  as  fruit  when  ripe. 

MEL'LoW-LY,  ado.    In  a  mellow  manner. 

MEL'LoW-NESS,  n.  Softness  ;  the  quality  of  yield- 
ing easily  to  pressure  ;  ripeness,  as  of  fruit. 

2.  Maturity  ;  softness  or  smoothness  from  age,  as 
of  wine. 

MEL'LOW-ToN-£D,  a.    Having  soft  tones. 

MEL'LOW-Y,  a.     Soft ;  unctuous.  Drayton. 

MEL-O-CO-TON',.  ri.  [Sp.  melocoton,  a  peach-tree 
grafted  into  a  quince-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  the  tree ;  It. 
melocotogno,  quince-tree  ;  L.  malum  cotoneum,  quince- 
apple.  Cotoncum  is  probably  our  cotton,  and  the  fruit 
so  named  from  its  pubescence.] 

A  quince.  But  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
large  kind  of  peach. 

ME-LO'DI-OUS,  a.  [See  Melody.]  Containing  mel- 
ody ;  musical ;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  suc- 
cession of  sounds  ;  as,  a  melodious  voice  ;  melodious 
strains. 

And  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

ME-LO'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner ; 
musically. 

ME-Lo'DI-OUS-NESS,ti.  The  quality  of  being  agreea- 
ble to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds  ;  mu- 
sicalness. 

MEL'O-DIST,  n.  A  composer  and  singer  of  elegant 
melodies,  in  contradistinction  to  Harmonist. 

MEL'O-DlZE,  v.  t.     To  make  melodious. 

MIX'i  i-liTZ-Kl),  pp.     Rendered  harmonious. 

MEL'O-DlZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  harmonious. 

MEL-O-DRA-MAT'lC,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  melodrame. 

MEL-O-DRAM'A-TIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  melo- 
drames,  or  who  prepares  them. 

MEL'O-DRaME,  71.     [Gr.  uc\oc,  a  song,  and  drama.] 
A  dramatic  performance  ill  which  songs  are  inter- 
mixed. Chalmers. 

MEL'O-DY,  ».f  [Gr.  acXioSia  ;  /ieXos,  a  limb,  or  a 
song,  and  «<}*?,  an  ode  ;  L.  melos.] 

An  agreeable  succession  of  sounds  ;  a  succession 
of  sounds  so  regulated  and  modulated  as  to  please 
the  ear.  To  constitute  melody,  the  sounds  must  be 
arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  rhythmus,  meas- 
ure, or  the  due  proportion  of  the  movements  to  each 
other.  Melody  iliiTi-rs  from  harmony,  as  it  consists  in 
the  agreeable'succession  and  modulation  of  sounds 
by  a  single  voice  ;  whereas  harmony  consists  in  the 
accordance  of  different  voices  or  sounds.  Melody  is 
vocal  or  instrumental.  Hooker. 

2.  The  particular  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece. 
Encyc.  Jim. 
To  make  melody  in  the  heart ;  to  praise  God  with  a 
joyful  and  thankful  disposition,  ascribing  to  him  the 
honor  due  to  his  name.     Eph.  v. 

MEL'ON,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  melo  ;  Sp.  melon;  It.  meU 
lorie,  a  melon;  Gr.  ueSor,  an  apple;  D.  meloen  ;  G. 
melonc;  Dan.  and  Sw.  melon;  Slav.  mlun.  This  word 
has  the  elements  of  mellow,  L.  mollis,  W.  mall.] 

The  name  of  certain  plants  and  their  fruit ;  as  the 
water-mefon,  the  musk-mpftm. 

MEL'ON-THIS'TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cactus. 

MEL-POM'E-NE,  71.*  [Gr.,  from  pc^Trouat.]  ' 
The  muse  who  presides  over  tragedy. 

MEL'ROSE,  71.     [L.  mel  and  rasa.] 

Honey  of  roses.  Fordyce. 

MELT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  meltan;  Gr.  utAcStj;  D.  smelten;  G. 
schmelzen;  Sw.  smalta;  Dan.  smelter;  whence  Eng. 
smelt,  smalt.  We  have  in  these  words  decisive  evi- 
dence that  s,  in  smelten,  &c,  is  a  prefix.  Melt,  in 
English,  is  regular,  forming  melted  for  its  past  tense 
and  passive  participle.  The  old  participle,  molten,  is 
used  only  as  an  adjective.  This  verb  belongs  to  a 
numerous  class  of  words  in  Ml,  denoting  soft,  or 
softness.    See  Class  Ml,  No.  10,  18,  19.] 

1.  To  dissolve  ;  to  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  re- 
duce from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  or  flowing  state  by 
heat ;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow,  or  lead  ;  to  melt  ice  or 
snow. 

2.  To  dissolve;  to  reduce  to  first  principles. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness.  [Burnet. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

4.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate. 

In  general  riot  melted  down  thy  youth.  Shak. 

5.  To  dishearten.    Josh.  xiv. 

MELT,  v.  i.  To  become  liquid;  to  dissolve;  to  be 
changed  from  a  fixed  or  solid  to  a  flowing  state. 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness,  or  sym- 
pathy ,  to  become  tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

Melting  with  u.-nd  tik-^  and  mild  compassion.  Shak. 

J.  To  be  dissolved  ;  to  lose  substance. 


4.  To  be  subdued  by  affliction  ;  to  sink 


MEN 


My  oul  meltelh  I 


sta-n£lli<-n     thou    me.  —  Pfl. 


MELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Dissolved  ;   made  liquid  ;  soft- 
ened ;  discouraged. 

MELT'ER,  71.     One  that  iiKlts  anv  Hiing.     Dcrham. 

MELT'ING,  ppr.     Dissolving;  liquefying;  softening; 
discouraging. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  soften  ;  softening  into  tender- 
ness ;  as,  melting;  eloquence. 

MELT'ING,  71.    The  act  of  softening ;  the  act  of  ren- 
dering tender.  South. 

MELT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  melt  or  soften. 
2.  Like  something  melting.  Sidney. 

MELT'ING-NESS,  71.    The  power  of  melting  or  soft- 
ening. 

MiX'U'EL,  71.     A  kind  of  codfish.  Jlsh. 

MEM'BER,  71. t  [Fr.  membre;  L.  7«c77iJru77i.] 

1.  A  limb  of  animal  bodies  ;  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  an 
ear,  a  finger,  that  is,  a  subordinate  part  of  the  main 
body. 

2.  A  part  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  period  or  sentence  ; 
a  clause  ;  a  part  of  a  verse.  Harmony  in  poetry  is 
produced  by  a  proportion  between  the  members  of 
the  same  verse,  or  between  the  members  of  different 
verses. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  subordinate  part  of  a  building, 
as  a  frieze  or  cornice  ;  sometimes  a  molding. 

4.  An  individual  of  a  community  or  society.  Ev- 
ery citizen  is  a  member  of  the  state  or  body  politic. 
So  the. individuals  of  a  club,  a  corporation,  or  con- 
federacy, are  called  its  members.  Students  of  an 
academy  or  college  are  its  members.  Professed  Chris- 
tians are  called  members  of  the  church. 

5.  The  appetites  and  passions,  considered  as  tempt- 
ing to  sin.     Rom.  vii.     Col.  iii. 

MEM'BER-£D,  a.    Having  limbs. 
MEM'BER-SHIP,  71.    The  state  of  being  a  member. 
2.  Community  ;  society.  Beaum.  St  Fl. 

MEM'BRANE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  membrana  ;  Ir.  meam- 
brum.    The  last  component  part  of  this  word  is  found 

in  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic ;  Eth.  "1  ILoT  I  bercana, 

parchment,  vellum,  from  1 14u  barah,  to  shine  or  be 
clear.  {Ludolf,  Col.  231,  2.)  The  substance,  then,  is 
named  from  its  clearness  or  transparency.] 

In  anatomy,  a  thin,  white,  flexible  skin,  formed  by 
fibers  interwoven  like  net-work,  and  serving  to 
cover  some  part  of  the  body.  Encyc 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  thin,  expanded  parts,  of 

various  texture,  both  in  animals  and  vegetables. 

MEM-BRA'NE-OUS,       \a.      Belonging  to  a  mem- 

MEM'BRA-NOtTS,       "     \       brane  ;     consisting     of 

MEM-BRA-NA'CEOUS,  )       membranes ;  as,  a  mem- 

braneous  covering. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membraniutnus  >[  mii  u  Ijs,  not  muscular. 

Arhulhnol. 

2.  In  botany,  a  membranaceous  leaf  has  no  distin- 
guishable pulp  between  the  two  surfaces.  In  gen- 
eral, it  denotes  flatted,  or  resembling  parchment. 

Martyn. 
MEM-BRA'NI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane or  of  parchment. 
ME-MEN'TO,  71.     [L.,  from  memini.     See  Memory.] 
A  hint,  suggestion,  notice,  or  memorial  to  awaken 
memory  ;  that  which  reminds. 

ME-MEN'TO  MO'RI,  [L.]     Be  mindful  of  death. 
MEM'NON,  71.     [Gr.  muiiriv.] 

The  name  of  a  celebrated   Etivpiian   statu'-,  -up 

posed  to  have  the  property  of  emitting  a  harp-like 

sound  at  sunrise. 
MEM'OIR,  (mem'wor,)  71.     [Fr.  memoire,  memory.] 

1.  A  species  of  history  written  by  a  person  who 
had  some  share  in  the  transactions  related.  Persons 
often  write  their  own  memqirs. 

2.  A  history  of  transactions  in  which  some  person 
had  a  principal  share,  is  called  his  memoirs,  though 
compiled  or  written  by  a  different  hand. 

3.  The  history  of  a  society,  or  the  journals  and 
proceedings  of  a  society ;  as,  memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

4.  A  written  account ;  register  of  facts.  Jlrbuthnot 
MEM'OIR-IST,  ?t.     A  writer  of  memoirs.     Carlisle. 
MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-A,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Things  remarkable 

and  worthy  of  remembrance. 

MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  memo- 
rable. 

MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  memorabilis.     See 
Memory.] 

Worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  illustrious  ;  celebrated  ; 
distinguished. 


a,  by 


deeds.  Davies. 

ner  worthy  to  be  re- 


MEM'O-RA-BLY,  adv. 

membered. 
MEM-O-RAN'DUM,  n. ;  pi.  Memorandums  or  Memo- 

handa.    [L.]    A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

I  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book.  Guardian. 

MEM'O-RATE,  v.  t.    To  mention  for  remembrance. 

[Obs.] 


Pope. 


MEM'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  Adapted  or  tending  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  any  thing.  Hammond. 

ME-MO'RI-A  TECBm-CJl,n.  [L.]  Literally,  tech- 
nical memory ;  any  contrivance  for  aiding  the 
memory. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  memorialis.  See 
Memory.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

There  hisrh  in  air  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  10  fame. 

2.  Contained  in  memory  ;  as  memorial 

Watts. 
ME-Mo'RI-AL,  n.  That  which  preserves  the  mem- 
ory of  something  ;  any  thing  that  serves  to  keep  in 
memory.  A  monument  is  a  memorial  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  an  event.  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  me- 
morial of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Churches  have  names ;  some  as  memorials  of  peare,  some  of 
wisdom,  some  of  the  Trinity.  Hooker. 

or  hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

g  Edward's  hand  shall  be  the  ground 


2.  Any  n 

Memorials 

of  this  history.  Hayward 

3.  A  written  representation  of  facts,  made  to  a 
legislative  or  other  body  as  the  ground  of  a  petition, 
or  a  representation  of  facts  accompanied  with  a  peti- 
tion. 

4.  In  diplomacy,  a  species  of  informal  state  paper, 
much  used  in  negotiation.  Brande. 

ME-MO'RI-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  a  memorial. 
Spectator. 
2.  One  who  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative  or 
any  other  body,  or  to  a  person.  United  States. 

ME-Mo'RI-ALIZE,  v.  t.    To  present  a  memorial  to; 

to  petition  by  memorial.  United  States. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL- IZ->;D,  pp.     Petitioned  by  memorial. 
MEM'O-RIST,  7i.    One  who  causes  to  be  remembered. 

[Not  used.]  Brown. 

ME-MOR'I-TER,  adv.     [L.]     By  memory. 
MEM'O-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  record ;  to  hand  down  to  mem- 
ory by  writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  iheir  conquest  of  the  Indians. 

Spenser. 
2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

They  meant  to  memorize  another  Golgotha.  Shak. 

MEM'0-RIZ-.ED,  pp.  Recorded ;  handed  down  to 
memory. 

MEM'O-RY,  n.  t  [L.  memoria ;  Fr.  memoire ;  Sw. 
minne;  Ir.  meamhair ;  or  meabhair,  meanma.  This 
word  is  from  memini,  which  is  probably  corrupted 
from  the  Greek  uvaojiai,  to  remember,  from  pevoc, 
mind,  or  the  same  root.     See  Mind.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events,  or  ideas  which  are  past. 
A  distinction  is  made  lii-tu-eeii  memory  and  recollec- 
tion. Memory  retains  past  ideas  without  any,  or 
with  little  effort ;  recollection  implies  an  effort  to  re- 
call ideas  that  are  past.     Beattie.      Rcid.     Stewart. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason.  Rambler. 

2.  A  retaining  of  past  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  remem- 
brance. Events  that  excite  little  attention  are  apt 
to  escape  from  memory. 

3.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever  living  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  Fifth.  Shak.    . 

4.  The  time  within  which  past  events  can  be  re- 
membered or  recollected,  or  the  time  within  which  a 
person  may  have  knowledge  of  what  is  past.  The  rev- 
olution in  England  was  before  my  memory ;  the  revo- 
lution in  America  was  within  the  author's  memory. 

5.  Memorial;  monumental  record;  that  which 
calls- to  remembrance.  A  monument  in  London 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  conflagration  in  lblib. 

6.  Reflection  ;  attention.  Shak. 
MEM'O-RY,  v.  U    To  lay  up  in  the  mind  or  memory. 

[JVot  used.)  Chaucer. 

MEM'PHI-AN,  a,  [from  Memphis,  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  Egypt,  said  to  be  altered  from  Menuf, 
Memf.    Ludolf'.] 

Pertaining  to  Memphis  ;  very  dark  ;  a  sense  bor- 
rowed from  the  darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses. 

MEN,  7i.  pi.  of  Man.  Two  or  more  males,  individu- 
als of  the  human  race. 

2.  Males  of  a  brave  spirit.  We  will  live  in  honor, 
or  die  like  men, 

3.  Persons  ;  people  ;  mankind  ;  in  an  indefinite 
sense.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  the  benefactor,  while 
thev  riot  on  the  benefit. 

MEN' ACE,  v.  «.t  [Fr.  menacer;  It.  minacciare;  Sp. 
amenazar ;  L.  minor.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
rush,  throw,  or  push  forward.  The  sense  is  more 
clearlv  expressed  by  emineo  and  prominco,  to  jut  for- 
ward," from  the  same  root.  See  Mind,  which  is  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  To  threaten  ;  to  express  or  show  a  disposition 
or  determination  to  indict  punishment  or  other  evil. 
The  combined  powers  menaced  France  with  war  on 
every  side. 

2.  To  show  or  manifest  the  probability  of  future 
evil  or  danger  to.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
menaced  Spain  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

3.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  any  catastrophe  to 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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MEN 


MEN 


MER 


come  ;  as,  a  hanging  ruck  menaces  a  fall,  or  menaces 
the  plain  or  the  inhabitants  below. 

MEN'ACE,  n.  A  threat  or  threatening;  the  declara- 
tion or  show  of  a  disposition  or  determination  to  in- 
flict an  evil  ;  used  of  persons. 

2.  The  show  of  a  probable  evil  or  catastrophe  to 
come. 

MEN'A-OED,  (men'aste,)  pp.    Threatened. 

MEN'A  CER,  71.     One  that  threatens. 

ME-NAeH'AN-TTE,  n.  A  black  metallic  mineral, 
consisting  of  titanic  acid  and  oxyd  of  iron,  found 
near  Menachan,  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  a  va- 
riety of  llmenite.  Dana. 

MEN-A-CHAN-IT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  menachanite. 

MEN'A-CING,  ppr.  Threatening;  declaring  a  dispo- 
sition or  determination  to  inflict  evil. 

2.  a.  Exhibiting  the  danger  or  probability  of  an 
evil  or  catastrophe  to  come  ;  as,  a  menacing  attitude. 

MEN'A-CING-LY,  aih\     In  a  threatening  manner. 

MEN-AGE1,  (men-azh',)   n.     [Fr.,  a   family.      See 
Masage.] 
A  collection  of  brute  animals.  Addison. 

MEN-AG'E-RIE,  (men-azh'e-re,  )  n,         [Fr.      mena- 

MEN'A-GER-Y,  men'a-jer-re,)  ,  gerie ;  It.  mena- 
geria.] 

A  yard  or  place  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept ; 
also,  a  collection  of  wild  animals. 

MEN'A-GOGUE,  (men'a-gog,)  n.     [Gr.  pnvtc,  men- 
strua, and  ayui,  to  drive.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  the  menstrual  flux. 

Quincy. 

MEND,  v.  t.  [L.  eme.ndo  ;  Fr.  amender ;  It.  mendare  ,* 
from  L.  menda,  a  fault,  spot,  or  blemish.  Mend  is 
contracted  from  emendo,  amend,  for  the  L.  negative  c, 
for  ex,  is  necessary  to  express  the  removal  of  a 
fault.] 

1.  To  repair,  as  a  breach  ;  to  supply  a  part  broken 
or-defective  ;  as,  to  mend  a  garment,  a  road,  a  mill- 
dam,  a  fence,  &c. 

2.  To  correct ;  to  set  right ;  to  alter  for  the  better ; 
as,  to  mend  the  life  or  manners. 

3.  To  repair ;  to  restore  to  a  sound  state ;  as,  to 
mend  a  feeble  or  broken  constitution.  Locke. 

4.  To  help ;  to  advance  ;  to  make  better.  This 
plausible  apology  does  not  mend  the  matter. 

Though  in  6oni'-  IukU  in.-  ^i'i^  is  hit  .^liMi't,  yet  it  mends  garden 
herbs  and  fruit.  Mortimer. 

5.  To  improve;  to  hasten. 

He  saw  the  mqnster  mend  his  pace.  Dryden. 

MEND,  v.  i.    To  grow  better ;  to  advance  to  a  better 
state  ;    to   improve.     We   say,  a  feeble   constitution 
mentis  daily  ;  a  sick  man  mends,  or  is  convalescent. 
MEND'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  mended. 
MEN-DA'CIOUS,  (-da'shus,)  a.     [L.  mendax.] 

Lying  ;  false. 
MEN-DAC'I-TV,  (-das'e-te,)  n.      [L.  mendax,  false, 
lying.    See  Class  Mn,  No.  4.] 

Falsehood.  Brown. 
[The  proper  signification  of  this  word  would  he  a 
disposition  to  lie,  or  habitual  lying.] 
MEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Repaired;   made  better;  im- 
proved. 
MEND'ER,  n.     One  who  mends  or  repairs. 
MEND'I-CAN-CY,  n.     [L.  mendicans.] 
Beggary  ;  a_state  of  begging. 

beg,  Fr.  mendicr 
demand.] 

1.  Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary ;  as,  re- 
duced to  a  mendicant  state. 

2.  Practicing  beggarv  ;  as,  a  mendicant  friar. 
MEND'I-CANT,  n.     A  beggar  ;  one  that  make*  it  his 

business  to  beg  alms  ;  one  of  the  begging  fraternity 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
MEND  I-CATE,  v.  t.    To  beg,  or  practice  begging. 

[JVM  used.] 
MEN-DIC'I-TY,  (-dis'e-te,)  n.     [L.  mendicitas.] 
The  state  of  begging  ;  the  life  of  a  beggar. 
MEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Repairing. 

2.  Convalescing;   recovering  from   sickness;   be- 

coi-iiuL.  better  iii  health. 
MEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  repairing  ;  applied  especially 

to  garments. 
MEND'MENT,  for  Amendment.     [Not 


*]_ 


of  Mitchell,  allied  to  the  alewif'e  an  J  .shad,  and  much 
used  for  manure,  &c.  Storer's  Mass.  Rep. 

IE'NI-AL,  a,  [Norin.  mrjLmal,  meiiual,  from  meignee 
or  mciny,  a  family.  The  Norm,  has  also  mesnie  and 
mesnee,  a  family,  household,  or  company,  and  meinei, 
many.  Q,u.  the  root  of  maison,  messuage,  or  of 
many.] 
1.  P< 
low;  mean. 


Pertaining  to  servants,  or  domestic 


The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most  menial  offices. 

Sun/t. 
[Johnson   observes  on   this    passage,  that    Swift 
seems  not  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
But  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used.] 
2.  Belonging  to  the  retinue  or  train  of  servants. 
Johnson. 
Two  menial  doge  before  their  master  pressed,  Dryden. 


[If  this  definition  of  Johnson  is  correct,  it  indicates 
that  menial  is  from  meinei,  many,  rather  than  from 
mesnie,  family.     But  the  sense  may  be  house-dogs.] 

ME'NI-AL,  n.  A  domestic  servant  of  the  lowest 
order.     Hence, 

2.  Figuratively,  a  person  of  a  servile  character  or 
disposition. 

MEN'i-LITE,  n.  A  brown,  impure  opal,  occurring  in 
flattened,  nodular  concretions,  at  Menil  Montant, 
near  Paris.  Dana. 

ME-NIN'GES,  n.  pi.  [Gr.]  In  anatomy,  the  two 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain ;  the  pia  mater 
and  dura  mater. 

MK-.\'IS'C.\L,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  meniscus.- 

ME-NIS'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  Meniscuses.     [Gr.  pnviaKoc,  a 
little  moon.] 
A  lens  convex  on  one  side   and  concave  on  the 


MEN-I-SPERM'ATE,  n.    A  compound  uf  menisperm- 

ic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 
MEN-I-SPERM'IC,  a.    The  menispermic  acid  is  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus,  the 
Mcnispcrmum    cocculus    of   Linnsus,   the    Anamirta 
paukulutu  of  later  botanists. 
MEN-I-SPER'MI-NA,  )  n.       [L.    mcnispcrmum,    from 
MEN-I-SPER'MINE,    j      Gr.    unvn,   the    moon,  and 
a-nip/Aii,  a  seed.] 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Anamirta  paniculata, 
once  called  Menitpermum.     This  alkaloid  is  a  white, 
opaque,  crystalline  solid,  which  is  tasteless,- and  me- 
dicinally inert. 
MEN'I-VER,  n.     A  small,  white  animal  in  Russia,  or 
its  fur,  which  is  very  fine.  [See  Minerva.]   Chaucer. 
MEN'NON-ITES, ,  n.  pi.     A  small  denomination  of 
MEN'NON-ISTS,  ,      Christians    who    reject    infant 
baptism,  but  do  not  insist  strenuously  on  immersion  ; 
so  called  from  Simon  Menno,  their  founder  in  Ger- 
many. Baird. 
ME-NOL'O-GY,         )  n.     [Gr.  pnn,  \invoe,  month,  and 
MEN-O-LO'GI-UM,  j      Xoyos,  discourse.] 

1.  A  register  of  months.  Stillingfiect. 

2.  In  the  Greek  church,  martyrology,  or  a  brief  cal- 
endar of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  for  each  day  in  the 
year,  or  a  simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  lives 
are  not  written.  Lunicr. 

MEN'S W,  n.     [Fr.  menu,  small.     Qu.] 

A  small,  fresh-water  fish,  the  minnow.      Bailey. 

MEN'-PLE  AS-ER,  7i.     One  who  is  solicitous  to  please 

men,  rather  than  to  please  Gud,  by  obedience  to  his 

MEJf'SA  ET  TO'RO,  [L.]  A  phrase  applied  to  a 
kind  of  divorce  which  separates  husband  and  wife 
without  .dissolving  the  marriage  relation.    Bouvier. 

MEN'SAL,  a.     [L.  mensalis,  from  mensa,  a  table.] 

Belonging  to  the  table;  transacted  at  table.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Clarissa. 

MEN'SeS,  7i.  pi.  [L.,  months.]  The  catamenial  or 
menstrual  discharges. 

MEN'STRU-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  menstrualis,  from 
mensis,  month.] 

1.  Monthly ;  happening  once  a  month  ;  as,  the 
menstrual  flux. 

2.  Lasting  a  month  ;  as,  the  menstrual  orbit  of  the 
moon.  Bcntley. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum.  Bacon. 
MEN'STRU-ANT,  a.     Subject  to  monthly  flowings. 

MEN'STRTJ-OTJS,  a.    [L.  menstruus,  from  mensis,  a 

month.] 

1.  Having  the  monthly  flow  or  discharge,  as  a 
female.  Sandys. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow  of  females. 

Broion. 
MEN'STRTJ-UM,  n. ;  pi.  Menstruums  or  Menstrua. 
[from  L.  mensis,  month.  The  use  of  this  word  is 
supposed  to  have  orginated  in  some  notion  of  the  old 
chemists  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the 
preparation  of  dissolvents.    Johnson.] 

A  solvent ;  any  fluid  or  subtilized  substance  which 
dissolves  a  solid  body. 


All  liquore  are  called  menstruums  which  fin-  used  as  ilissolviio, 
or  to  extract  tin-  virtue  ul  in:-  ;< i!khi>  l-v  ir.iusion  or  d.-coe- 
tiou.  Quincy. 

MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  mensurable.]  Ca- 
pability of  being  measured. 

MEN'SU-RA-BLE,  (men'sliu-ra-bl,)  a.  [L.  mensura, 
measure.  The  n  is  probably  casual,  and  the  word  is 
the  same  as  Measurable.] 

Measurable  ;  capable  of  being  measured.  Holder. 

MEN'SU-RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  measure. 

MEN'SU-RATE,  v.  t.     [L. 


process,  or  art,  of  measuring,  or  taking  the  dimen 
sions  of  any  thing. 

2.  Measure  ;  the  result  of  measuring.  Arbutlinot. 
MEN'TAL,  a.     [It.  mentalc ;  Fr.  mental ;  from  L.  mens 
mind.] 

Pertaining  to  the  mind  ;  intellectual ;  as,  menta 
faculties  ;  mental  operations  ;  mental  sight ;  menta 
taste        '  Milton.     Addison. 


MEN'TAL-LY,  adv.     Intellectually  ;  in  the  mind  ;  in 

thought  or  meditation  ;  in  idea.  Bcntley. 

MEN'TION,  k.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mentio,  from  Gr.  uvuu, 
from  piiaw,  to  put  in  mind  ;  It.  meniione;  Sp.  7ne;t- 
cion;  Port.  mcngaO  ;  allied,  probably,  to  L.  moneo  and 
mind.     Mention  is  a  throwing  out.] 

A  hint;  a  suggestion;  a  brief  notice  or  remark 
expressed  in  words  or  writing ;  used  chiefly  after 
Make. 

Make  no  mention  of  other  gods.  —  Josh,  xxiii. 

I  will  maJce  mrnliMn  ol  ll.y  o.jl.u-.iounrsa.  —  Ps,  lxxi. 

Without  censing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  pravere. 


MEN'TION,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mentionner  ;  It.  menzionare.] 
To  speak ;  to  name  ;  to  utter  a  brief  remark  ;  to 
state  a  particular  fact,  or  to  express  it  in  writing.  It 
is  applied  to  something  thrown  in  or  added  inciden- 
tally in  a  discourse  or  writing,  and  thus  differs  from 
the  sense  of  relate,  recite,  and  narrate.  I 
mentioned  to  him  a  fact  that  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned. 

I  will  mention  the  loving-kindncss  of  the  Lord.  —  Is.  Ixiii. 

MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  or  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

MEN'TION-£D,  pp.    Named  ;  stated. 

Mi:\'  'I'lo.S-ING,  ppr.     Naming;  uttering. 

MEN'TOR,  n.     [from  Mentor,  the  counselor  of  Telem- 
achus.]     A  wise  and  faithful  counselor  or  monitor. 
Encyc.  Am. 

MEN-To'RI-AL,  a.  [from  Mentor.]  Containing  ad- 
vice or  admonition. 

mIS'iIT'I^AL,  i  a-    tL-  meP'lit^  an  iU  sme11-] 

Offensive  to  the  smell  ;  foul  ;  poisonous  ;  noxious; 
pestilential  ;  destructive  to  life.  Mephitic  acid  is 
usually  carbonic  acid. 

ME-PHI'TIS,      >  n.     [L.  mephitis.]      Foul,  offensive, 

MEPH'IT-ISM,  j  or  noxious  exhalations  from  dis- 
solving substances,  filth,  or  other  source;  usually 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Med.  Rcpos. 

ME-Ra'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  mcracus.]     Strong  ;  racy. 

MER'CA-BLE,  a.  [h.  mercor.]  That  is  to  be  bought 
or  sold. 

MER-OAN-TAN'TE,  n.     [It.  mercatante.] 

A  foreign  trader.     [JVM  in  use.]  Shah. 

MER'CAN-TILE,  (-til,)  o.t  [It.  and  Fr.,  fr-us  L.  mer- 
cans,  -mercor,  to  buy  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  mercailW.] 

1.  Trading  ;  commercial ;  carrying  on  commerce  ; 
as,  mercantile  nations  ;  the  mercantile  class  of  men. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  commerce  or  trade  ;  as, 
mercantile  business. 

MER-CAP'TAN,  n.     [mercury  and  L.  capto,  to  seize.] 
A  liquid  of  a  strong  garlic  odor,  composed  of  sul- 
phur, carbon,  and  hydrogen  ;  so  named  from  its  en- 
ergetic action  on  mercury.  Braride.     Graham. 

MER'CAT,  n.     [L.  mcrcatus.] 

Market ;  trade.     [JVM  in  use.]  Sprat. 

MER-Ga'TOR'S-CHaRT,  7i.  [from  Mercator,  the  in- 
ventor.] A  chart  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Mercator's  projection.     [See  Projection.] 

MER'CE-NA-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  mercenary  manner. 
Spectator. 

MER'CE-NA  RI-NESS,  tj.  [from  mercenary.]  Ve- 
nality ;  regard  to  hire  or  reward.  Boyle. 

MER'CE-NA-RY,  aA  [Fr.  mercenaire ;  L.  merccnarius, 
from  merces,  reward,  wages  ;  mercor,  to  buy.] 

1.  Venal ;  that  may  be  hired  ;  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  reward  ;  moved  by  the  love  of  money  ;  as, 
a  mercenary  prince  or  judge. 

2.  Hired  ;  purchased  by  money  ;  as,  mercenary  ser- 
vices ;  mercenary  soldiers. 

3.  Sold  for  money  ;  as,  mercenary  blood.       Shak. 

4.  Greedy  of  gain  ;  mean  ;  selfish  ;  as,  a  mercenary 
disposition. 

5.  Contracted  from  motives  of  gain  ;  as,  a  merce- 
nary marriage. 

MER'CE-NA-RY,  n.      One  who  is  hired  ;   a  soldier 

that  is  hired  into  foreign  service  ;  a  hireling. 
MER'CER,  7i.     [Fr.   mercier ;    It.  mcrciaio ;    from   L. 
merx,  wares,  commodities.] 

One  who  deals  in  silks  and  woolen  cloths.     Smart. 
MER'CER-SHIP,  n.     The  business  of  a  mercer. 
MER'CER- Y,  n.     [Fr.  mercerie  ;  It.  ?7tercmo.]    • 

The  commodities  or  goods  in  which  a  mercer 
deals  ;  trade  of  mercers.  GraunU 

MER'CHAND,  v.  i.     [Fr.  marchander.] 

To  trade.     [JVM  used.]  Bacon. 

MER'CHAND-ISE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  marchandpSL  mer- 
chant, or  marchander,  to  cheapen.] 

1.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  wares,  goods,  com- 
modities, whatever  is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade. 
But  provisions  daily  sold  in  market,  horses,  cattle, 
and  fuel,  are  not  usually  included  in  the  term,  and 
real  estate,  never. 

2.  Trade:  traffic;  commerce.  Sliak. 
MER'CHAND-ISE,  v.  i.    To  trade  ;  to  carry  on  com- 
merce. 

MER'CHAND-IS-ING,ppr.  or  a.  Trading.  Moore 
MER'CHAND-RY,  n.     Trade ;   commerce.     [JVM  in 

use.]  Saundcrso* 

MER'CHANT,  n.      [Fr.  marchand;   It.  mercantc;  Sp. 

merchanto ;   Arm.  marchadour ;   from   L.    mercor     to 

buy.] 
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MER 

1.  A  man  who  traffics  or  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  or  who  exports  and  imports  goods 
and  sells  them  by  wholesale. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  any  trader,  or  one  who  deals 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 

3.  A  ship  in  trade.     [Mot  used.] 
MER'CHANT,  v.  i.     To  trade.     [Mot  m  use.] 
MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  for  market;  such  as  is 

usually  sold  in  market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  or- 
dinary price  ;  as,  merchantable  wheat  or  timber. 

MER'CHANT-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  merchant. 

MER'CH  ANT-MAN,  ti.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  goods,  as  distinguished  from  a 

MER'CHANT  TaI'LOR,  n.    A  tailor  who  keeps  a 

shop  containing  articles  used  in  his  trade. 
MER'CNA-BLE,  a.  Merciful.  [Mot  in.  use.]  Oower. 
MER'CI-FUL,  a.  [from  mercy.]  Having  or  exer- 
cising mercy;  compassionate,  tender;  disposed  to 
pity  offenders  and  to  forgive  their  offences  ;  unwill- 
ing to  punish  for  injuries  ;  applied  appropriately  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Lord  pa^vrl  bH'i.rf  liim,  ;uul  pn-cl  iniM,  The  Lord,  the 
I,m,-,I  Uuil,  >itere/J«l  and  ^ntciuws,  lung-*uirL'ring  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 


MER'CI-FU,L-LY,  adv.  With  compassion  or  pity ; 
tenderlyj  mildly. 

MER'UI-FUL-NESS,  ti.  Tenderness  toward  offend- 
ers ;  willingness  to  forbear  punishment ;  readiness 
to  forgive.  Hammond. 

MER'CI-FY,  v.  U     To  pity.     [Mot  in.  use.]      Spenser. 

MER'CI-LESS,   a.     Destitute   of  mercy  ;    unfeeling  ; 
pitiless  ;  hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  as,  a  merciless  tyrant. 
Dnjden. 
2.  Not  sparing ;   as,  the  merciless  waves  or  tem- 


manner  void  of  mercy 


MER'CI-LESS-LY,  adv. 

or  pity  ;  cruelly. 
MER'CI-LESS-NESS,  ti.    Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 
MER-CU'RI-AL,  a.     [from  Mercury  ;  L.  mercurialis.] 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercury  ;  active  ; 
sprightly  ;  full  of  fire  or  vigor  ;  as,  a  mercurial  youth  ; 
a  mercurial  nation.  Bacon.     Swift. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury  as  god  of  trade;  hence, 
money-making ;  crafty. 

The  mercurial  wand  of  commerce.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

3.  Pertaining  to  quicksilver;  containing  quicksil- 
ver, or  consisting  of  mercury  ;  as,  mercurial  prepara- 
tions or  medicines. 

MER-€u'RI-AL-IST,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury,  or  one  resembling  Mercury  in  variety  of 
character. 

MER-CC'RI-AL-lZE,  v. i.  To  be  humorous  or  fantas- 
tic.    [Mot  in  use.] 

2.  In  mediriue,  to  affect  I  lie  system  with  mercury. 

MER-€U'RI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  mercurial  manner. 

MER'€U-RI--ED,  (-rid,)  pp.  Washed  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  mercury. 

MER-eU-RI-FI-CA'TION,  ti.  In  metallurgic  chemis- 
try, the  process  or  operation  of  obtaining  the  mer- 
cury from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  form. 

En  eye. 
2.  The  act  of  mixing  with  quicksilver.       Boyle. 

MER-€U'RI-FY,  v.  U  To  obtain  mercury  from  me- 
tallic minerals,  which  may  be  done  by  any  appli- 
cation of  intense  heat  that  expels  the  mercury  in 
fumes,  which  are  afterward  condensed.         Encyc. 

MER'CU-RV,  n.*  [L.  Mcrcurius,  said  to  be  formed 
from  merces  or  mercor.] 

*1.  In  mythology,  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods,  and  the  god  of  eloquence  and  of  com- 
merce, called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes.  But  in  an- 
tiquity, there  were  several  persons  or  deities  of  this 
name. 

2.  Quicksilver;  a  metal  remarkable  for  its  fusi- 
bility, which  is  so  great  that  to  fix  or  congeal  it,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  cold  which  is  marked  on  Fahren- 
heit's scale  at  thirty-nine  degrees  below  zero.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  nearly  fourteen  times  that  of  water. 
Under  a  heat  of  680  degrees,  it  rises  in  fumes,  and 
is  gradually  converted  into  a  red  oxyd.  Mercury 
is  used  in  barometers  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  thermometers  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  is 
well  adapted  by  its  power  of  equable  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  the  extensive  range  between  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points.  Preparations  of  this 
metal  are  anion"  the  most  powerful  poisons,  and  are 
extensively  used  as  medicines.  The  preparation 
called  calomel  is  a  most  efficacious  deobstruent. 

3.  Heat  of  constitutional  temperament  ;  spirit ; 
sprightly  qualities.  Pope. 

4.  One  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Mercurialis,  of 
several  species. 

5.  One  of  the  planets  nearest  the  sun.  It  is  3140 
miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  in 
about  eighty-eight  days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles.  Olmsted. 

6.  The  name  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  publica- 
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7.  A  messenger;  a  news-carrier.  [From  the  office 
of  the  god  Mercury.]  Rich.  Diet. 

MER'€U-RY,  v.  t.  To  wash  with  a  preparation  of 
mercury.  B.  Jonson. 

MER'€U-RY'S  FIN"GER,  n.    Wild  saffron. 

MER'C Y,  ti.  t  [Fr.  merci ;  Norm,  mcrce,  mecr,  or  mers ; 
supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  L.  misericordia.     But 

Qu.  Eth.  <K>(h4  mehera> t0  Pity-] 

1.  That  benevolence,  mildness,  or  tenderness  of 
heart  which  disposes  a  person  to  overlook  injuries, 
or  to  treat  an  offender  better  than  he  deserves  ;  the 
disposition  that  tempers  justice,  and  induces  an  in- 
jured person  to  forgive  trespasses  and  injuries,  and 
to  forbear  punishment,  or  inflict  less  than  law  or 
justice  will  warrant.  In  this  sense,  there  is  perhaps 
no  word  in  our  language  precisely  synonymous  with 
mercy.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  ,oTace.  It 
implies  benevolence,  tenderness,  mildness,  pity  or 
compassion,  and  clemency,  but  exercised  only  to- 
ward offenders.  Mercy  is  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Lord  is  long-suffering  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty. — 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favor.  It  is  a 
mercy  that  they  escaped. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies.  —  Gen.  xxxii. 

3.  Pity;  compassion  manifested  toward  a  person 
in  distress. 

And  he  said,  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him.  —  Luke  x. 

4.  Clemency  and  bounty. 


5.  Charity,  or  the  duties  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  —  Malt.  ix. 

6.  Grace  ;  favor.     1  Cor.  vii.    Jude  2. 

7.  Eternal  life,  the  fruit  of  mercy.    2  Tim.  i. 

8.  Pardon. 

I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart.  Dry  den. 

9.  The  act  of  sparing,  or  the  forbearance  of  a  vio- 
lent act  expected.    The  prisoner  cried  for  mercy. 

To  be,  or  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of;  to  have  no  means  of 
self-defense,  but  to  be  dependent  for  safety  on  the 
mercy  or  compassion  of  another,  or  in  the  power  of 
that  which  is  irresistible  ;  as,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foe,  or  of  the  waves. 
MER'CY-SeAT,  ti.  The  propitiatory  ;  the  covering 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews.  This 
was  of  gold,  and  its  ends  were  fixed  to  two  cherubs, 
whose  wings  extended  forward,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  is  represented 
in  Scripture  as  sitting  between  the  cherubs.  It  was 
from  this  seat  that  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or 
to  the  high  priest  who  consulted  him.  Calmet. 

MERD,  71.     [Fr.  mcrde  ;  L.  merda.]     Ordure  ;  dung. 
MERE,  a.     [L.  merits ;  It.  mcro.]  [Burton. 

This  or  that  only  ;  distinct  from  any  thing  else. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tion. Ailerbury. 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 

To  serve  mere  cic;in  s  tu  iii-  ruling  mind  f  Pope. 

_  2.  Absolute  ;  entire.  Spenser. 

MERE,  7i.     [Sax.  mare  or  mere,  a  pool,  lake,  or  the  sea ; 

D.  meir;  L..  mare.     See  Moor.] 

_  A  pool  or  lake. 
MERE,  ti.     [Sax.  mcera,  gemara;  Gi.  peipu, to  divide, 

or  Russ.  miryu,  to  measure.] 

A  boundary  ;  used  chiefly  in  the  compound  Mere- 

MeRE,  ».  e.    To  divide,  limit,  or  bound.     [Obs.] 


MeRE'LY,  adv.     Purely  ;  only ;  solely  ;  thus  and  no 
other  way  ;  for  this  and  no  other  purpose. 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 

Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Sioift. 

MER-E-TRI"CIOUS,  (-trish'us,)  a.      [L.  merctricius, 
from  meretriz,  a  prostitute.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prostitutes ;   such  as  is  practiced 
by  harlots  ;  as,  meretricious  arts. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show  ;  worn  for  disguise  ;  hav- 
ing a  gaudy  but  deceitful  appearance  ;  false  ;  as,  mer- 


MER-E-TRI''CIOUS-LY,   adv.      I 
prostitutes  ;  with  deceitful 

MER-E-TRI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  arts  of  a  prosti- 
tute ;  deceitful  enticements. 

MER-GAN'SER,  n.  *  [Sp.  mergansar,  from  L.  mergo,  to 
dive.] 

A  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Mergus ;  called  also 
goosander. 

MERGE,  o.  t,     [L.  mergo.] 

To  immerse  ;  to  cause  to  be  swallowed  up. 

The  plaintiff  became  the  purchaser,  and  merged  his  term  In  the 

MERGE,  ».  i.    To  be  sunk,  swallowed,  or  lost. 

Law  Term. 
MERG'CT),  pp.    Immersed  ;  swallowed  up. 
MERG'ER,  7t.     [L.  mergo,  to  merge.] 

In  laio,  a  merging  or  drowning  of  a  less  estate  in  a 
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greater ;  as  when  a  reversion  in  fee-simple  descends 
to,  or  is  purchased  by,  a  tenant  of  the  sarr.e  estate 
for  years,  the  term  for  years  is  merged,  lost,  annihi- 
lated in  the  inheritance  or  fee-simple  estate. 

Blackstone. 

MERG'ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  be  swallowed  up ;  im 
mersing  ;  sinking. 

ME-RID'I-AN,  71.  [Fr.  meridiem;  It.  meridiano ;  L. 
meridies.  Q.u.  Ir.  mir,  a  part  ;  Gr.  petpoi,  to  divide. 
Varro  testifies  that  this  word  was  originally  medidies, 
[midday,]  and  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written  on  a 
sundial.] 

1.  In  astronomy  and  geography,  a  great  circle  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  or  to  pass  through  the  polesof  the 
earth,  and  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  any  given  place, 
intersecting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  dividing 
the  hemisphere  into  eastern  and  western.  Every 
place  on  the  globe  has  its  meridian,  and  when  the 
sun  arrives  at  this  circle,  it  is  midday  or  noon, 
whence  the  name.  This  circle  may  be  considered 
to  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  circle  in  the  heavens  coinciding 
with  that  on  the  earth. 

2.  Midday ;  noon 

3.  The  highest  point ;  as,  the  meridian  of  life;  the 
meridian  of  power  or  of  glory. 

4.  The  particular  place  or  state,  with  regard  to  lo- 
cal circumstances  or  things  that  distinguish  it  from 
others.  We  say,  a  book  is  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
France  or  Italy  ;  a  measure  is  adapted  to  the  meridian 
of  London  or  Washington. 

First  meridian  ;  the  meridian  from  which  longitudes 
are  reckoned.  This,  in  England,  is  Greenwich  ;  in 
France,  Paris,  &:C.  Brande. 

Meridian  of  a  globe,  or  brass  meridian;  a  graduated 
circular  ring  of  brass,  in  which  the  artificial  globe  is 
suspended  and  revolves. 

Magnetic  meridian  ;  a  great  circle,  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  passing  through 
its  poles. 
ME-RID'I-AN,  a.    Being  on  the  meridian,  or  at  mid- 
day. 

The  sun  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  meridian,  or  to  midday ;  as, 
the  sun's  meridian  heat  or  splendor. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  highest  point;  as,  the  hero  en- 
joyed his  meridian  glory. 

4.  Pertaining  I"  the  magnetic  meridian. 
ME-RID'I-ON-AL,  a.    [Fr.]    Pertaining  to  the  merid- 
ian. 

2.  Southern.  Brovm. 

3.  Southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect.  Wotton. 
Meridional  distance,  is  the   distance  or  departure 

from  the  meridian,  or  easting  or  westing. 

ME-RID-I-ON-AL'I-TY,  ti.    The  state  of  being  in  the 
meridian. 
2.  Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 
Johnson. 

ME-RID'I-ON-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian.  Brown. 

MER'ILS,  rt.  [Fr.  merelles.]  A  boy's  play,  called  five 
penny  morris.     [See  Morris.] 

ME-RI'NO,  (me-rS'no,)  a.  *  [Sp.  merino,  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture  ;  so  called  because  this  kind  of 
sheep  was  driven  at  certain  seasons  from  one  part  of 
Spain  to  another,  in  large  flocks,  for  pasturage.] 

A  term  denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain,  or 
their  wool,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  fineness. 

ME-RI'NO,  71.  A  thin,  woolen  fabric,  made  of  merino 
wool,  for  ladies'  wear. 

MER'IT,  7t.  [L.  mcritum,  from  mereo,  to  earn  or  de- 
serve ;  It.  and  Sp.  merito  ;  Fr.  merite.) 

l.-desert ;  goodness  or  excellence  which  entitles 
one  to  honor  or  reward  ;  worth  ;  any  performance  or 
worth  which  claims  regard  or  compensation  ;  applied 
to  morals,  to  excellence  in  writing,  or  to  valuable  ser~ 
vices  of  any  kind.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  inability  of 
men  to  obtain  salvation  by  their  own  merits.  We 
speak  of  the  merits  of  an  author ;  the  merits  of  a 
soldier,  &c. 

2.  Value  ;  excellence  ;  applied  to  things  ;  as,  the 
merits  of  an  essay  or  poem  ;  the  merits  of  a  paint- 
ing ;  the  merits  of  a  heroic  achievement. 

3.  Reward  deserved  ;  that  which  is  earned  or  mer- 
ited. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth.  Prior. 

MER'IT,  v.  L     [Fr.  meriter,  L.  merito.] 

1.  To  deserve  ;  to  earn  by  active  service,  or  by 
any  valuable  performance  ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
reward  in  money,  regard,  honor,  or  happiness. 
Watts,  bv  his  writings,  merited  tile  gratitude  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  The  faithful  laborer  7iien'ts 
his  wages. 

A  man  at  best  is  incapable  of  meriting  any  thing  from  God. 

2.  To  deserve ;  to  have  a  just  title  to.  Fidelity 
merits  and  usually  obtains  confidence. 

3.  To  deserve,  in  an  ill  sense ;  to  have  a  just  title 
to.  Every  violation  of  law  merits  punishment.  Ev- 
erv  sin  merits  Cod's  displeasure. 

MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.    Deserving  ot  reward.     [Mot  in 

use.]  B.  Jonson. 

MER'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Earned  ;  deserved 
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MER'IT-ING,  ppr.     Earning  ;  deserving. 

MER'IT-MON"GER,  n.  One  who  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  human  merit,  as  entitled  to  reward,  or 
depends  on  merit  for  salvation.  Milner. 

MER-I-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  [it.  meritono  ;  Fr.  meritoire.] 
Deserving  of  reward  or  of  notice,  regard,  fame, 
or  happiness,  or  of  that  which  shall  be  a  suitable  re- 
turn for  services  or  excellence  of  any  kind.  We  ap- 
plaud the  meritorious  services  of  the  laborer,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  seaman.  We  admire  the  meritorious 
labors  of  a  Watts,  a  Doddndge,  a  Carey,  and  a 
Martyn.  We  rely  for  salvation  on  the  meritorious 
obedience  and  sull'eruigs  of  Christ. 

MER-I-To'RI-OUS-EY,  mlo.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
deserve  reward.  Wotton. 

MER-I-To'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
deserving  a  reward  or  snimble  return. 

MER'I-TO-RY,  a.     Deserving  of  reward.    [Not  used.] 
Oomcr. 

MER'I-TOT,  n.  A  kind  of  play  used  by  children,  in 
swinging  themselves  on  ropes,  or  the  like,  till  they 

MERLE,  n.     [L.  merula.] 

A  blackbird.  Drayton. 

MER'LIN,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  hawk  of  the  genus 
Falco. 

MER'LON,  n.     [It.  merlo  ;  Fr.  merlon.] 
In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  parapet  which  lies  be- 
tween two  embrasures.  Brande. 

MER'MAID, n.     [Fr.  mer,  L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  maid.] 
A   supposed  marine   animal,  said   to   resemble  a 
woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  fish  in 
the  lower  part.     The  male  is  called  the  Merman. 

MiS'ROPS,  71.     [L.]  A  genus  of  birds  called  Bee-eat- 

MER'RI-LY,  adv.    [from  merry.]    With  mirth  ;  with 

gayety   and  laughter ;   jovially.      [See  Mirth  and 

Merry.] 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play.  Qlanoille. 

MER'RI-MAKE,  n.     [merry   and  make.]     A  meeting 

for  mirth  ;  a  festival ;  mirth.  Spenser. 

MER'RI-MAKE,  v.  i.    To  be  merry  or  jovial ;  to  feast. 

Gay. 
MER'RI-MENT,  n.    Mirth  ;  gayety  with  laughter  or 

noise  ;  noisy  sports  ;  hilarity  ;  frolic.  Milton. 

MER'RI-NESS,  n.    Mirth ;  gayety  with  laughter. 


MER'RY,  a.  [Sax.  mirige,  myrig ;  Ar.  p,  »,c  rna- 
richa,  to  be  joyful.     Class  Mr,  No.  10.]         - 

1.  Gay  and  noisy  ;  jovial ;  exhilarated  to  laughter. 
Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation.  Addison. 
They  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.  —Gen.  xliii. 

2.  Causing  laughter  or  mirth  ;  as,  a  merry  jest. 

3.  Brisk  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  a  memj  gale.  "  Fight  ye, 
my  merry  men."  [This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word.]  Dryden. 

4.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  delightful.  Chaucer. 
To  make  merry  ;   to  be  jovial ;  to  indulge  in  hilar- 
ity ;  to  feast  with  mirth.    Judges  ix. 

MER-RY-AN'DREW,  n.  A  buffoon  ;  a  zany  ;  one 
whose  business  is  to  make  sport  for  others  ;  particu- 
larly, one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack  doc- 
tor. 

[This  term  is  said  to  have  originated  from  one  An- 
drew Borde,  a  physician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  attracted  attention  and  gained  patients  by  face- 
tious speeches  to  the  multitude.  Smart.] 
MER'RY-MAK-ING,  a.     Producing  mirth. 
Mirth,  music,  merry-making  melody 

Spued  the  light  hours  no  more  at  Holyrood.  HiUhouse. 

MER'RY-MaK-ING,     )  7i.     A  festival ;  a  meeting  for 
MER'RY-MEET-ING,  ,      mirth.  Bp.  TaHh,r. 

MER'RY-THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  71.  The  forked  bone 
of  a  fowl's  breast,  which  boys  and  girls  break  by 
pulling  each  one  side,  the  longest  part  broken  betok- 
ening priority  of  marriage.  Echard. 
MER'SION,  (mur'shun,)  n.  [L.  mersio,  from  mcrgo, 
to  dive  or  sink.] 

The  act  of  sinking  or  plunging  under  water.    But 
Immersion  is  generally  used. 
ME-RO'U-DANS,  n.  pi.     [L.  merula,  merulus.] 

Birds  of  the  thrush  family.  Brande. 

MES-A-Ra'IC,  a.     [Gr.  ucaapaiov  ;  ptaoc,  middle,  and 

'  The  same  as  Mesente: 

ME-SEEMS',  verb  impersonal,  [me  and  seems.]  It 
seems  to  me.  It  is  used  also  in  the  past  tense,  mc- 
seemed.  '         Spenser. 

MES-EN-TER'IC,  a.  [See  Mesentery.]  Pertaining 
to  tile  mesentery  ;  as,  mrsnita-ic  "lands  or  arteries. 

MES'EN-  TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  ueacvrcpiov ;  peaos,  middle, 
and  tvrtpnv,  intestine.] 

A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tached to  the  lumbar  veiiehnn  posteriorly,  and  to  the 
intestines  anteriorly.  It  is  formed  of  a  duplicative 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  contains  adipose  matter,  lac- 
teals,  mesenteric  glands,  lymphatics,  and  mesenteric 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the 
intestines  and  their  appendages  in  a  proper  position. 
Hooper. 
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MESH,  n.  [W.  masg,  net-work,  a  mesh  ;  D.  maas ;  G. 
masche,  a  mesh  or  a  stitch.] 

1.  The  opening  or  space  between  the  threads  of  a 
net. 

2.  The  grains  or  wash  of  a  brewery. 

MESH,  v.  t.    To  catch  in  a  net ;  to  insnare.    Drayton. 

MESH'£D,  (mesht,)  pp.    Caught  in  a  net ;  insnared. 

MESH'ING,p^r.     Insnaring. 

MESH'Y,  a.    Formed  like  net-work  ;  reticulated. 

ME'SIAL,  (-zhal,)  a.     [Gr.  ucaog.]  [Thomson. 

A  mesial  line,  in  anatomy,  is  a  longitudinal  line  di- 
viding the  body,  or  any  member  or  organ,  into  two 
equal  parts.  Tally 

MES'LIN,  7t.  [from  Fr.  mesler,  miler,  to  mix,  or  L. 
nnscrlla:icits,  from  m/scfu,  to  mix.] 

A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain  ;  in  America, 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye. 

MES-MER'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  mesmerism,  or 

MES-MER'IC-AL,  (      being  under  its  influence. 

MES'MER-ISM,  n.  [from  Mesmcr,  who  first  wrote  on 
the  subject.] 

The  art  of  communicating  a  species  of  sleep,  which 
is  supposed  to  affect  the  body,  while  the  mind  or  in- 
fi  Hernial  power  is  active  ami  intelligent. 

MES'MER-IST,  7».    One  who  practices  or  believes  in 

MES-MER-I-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  mesmerizing. 

MES'MER-IZE,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  a  kind  of  sleep 
called  sleep-making,  a  state  in  which  the  external 
senses  are  closed,  while  the  mind  is  awake. 

MESNE,  (meen,)  a.  [Old  Fr.]  In  law,  middle  ;  in- 
tervening ;  as,  a  mesne  lord,  that  is,  a  lord  who  holds 
land  of  a  superior,  but  grants  a  part  of  it  to  another 
person.  In  this  case,  he  is  a  tenant  to  the  superior, 
but  lord  or  superior  to  the  second  grantee,  and  called 
the  mesne  lord. 

Mesne  process  ;  that  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
suit  which  intervenes  between  the  original  process 
or  writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which  issues,  pend- 
ing tile  suit,  on  some  collateral  matter;  and  some- 


Mesne  profits ;  the  income  of  land  received  by  one 
■  who  is  wrongfully  in   possession,  and  which  may  be 
recovered  by  the  rightful  owner  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass. Bouvier. 
MES'O-Co-LON,  7t.     [Gr.  ptaoc,  middle,  and  colon.] 
In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  mesentery,  which, 
having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts, 
and  changes  its  name,  or  that  part  of  the  mesentery 
to  which  the  colon  is  attached.        Encyc.     Hooper. 
MES'O-LABE,  n.     [Gr.  ptaoc,  middle,  and  Aup/Jara, 
to  take.] 

An  instrument  employed  by  the  ancients  for  find- 
ing two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines, 
which  were  required  in  the  problem  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  cube.  Brande. 
MES'OLE,  n.    A  zeolitic  mineral  allied  to  mesotype. 

MES-O-LEO'CYS,  n.     [Gr.  ptaoc,  middle,  and  Xcvkoc, 
white.] 

A  precious  stone  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the 
middle.     [06s.]  Ash. 

MES'O-LITE,  n.    A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 
MES-O-LOG'A-RITHM,  n.     [Gr.  ptaoc,  middle,  and 
logarithm.] 
A  logarithm  of  the  cosines  and  cotangents.     (  06s.  j 
Kepler.     Button. 
ME-SOM'E-LAS,  n.     [Gr.  ptaoc,  middle,  and  utXac, 
black.] 

A  precious  stone  with  a  black  vein  patting  every 
color  in  the  midst.     [Obs.]  Ash. 

MES'O-SPERM,  n.    [Gr.  piaoc  and  anepua.^ 

In  botany,  a  membrane  of  a  seed  synonymous  with 
sccundine,  the  second  membrane  from  the  surface. 
Lindleij. 
MES-O-THO'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  ptaic,  middie,  and  Oupof, 
breast.] 

In  entomology,  the  middle  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects.  Brande. 

MES'O-TSPE,  n.  [Gr.  peons,  middle,  and  tvkos,  form, 
type.] 

A  zeolitic  mineral,  occurring  in  slender  crystals, 
and  delicately-radiated  concretions,  lately  subdivided 
into  the  species  A'atmlitr,  Scolrrite,  and  Mcsole.  They 
consist  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  or  soda,  with  10 
to  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Mitrolite  is  a  soda  Meso- 
type, and  Scolecite  a  lime  Mesotype;  Mesole  contains 
both  lime  and  soda.  Dana. 

MES-PRISE',  n.     Contempt ;  a  French,  word.     [JYotin 


s  of  meat,  perhaps  meat, 
is.  In  Sax.  inese  is  a  ta- 
;  mcts,  mess,  is  probably 


MESS,  71.  [In  Fr.  met 
In  Goth,  mes  is  a  di 
ble,  Sp.  mesa,  L.  me 
a  different  word.] 

1.  A  dish  or  a  quantity  of  food  prepared  or  set  on 
a  table  at  one  time  ;  as,  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  a  mess  of 
herbs  ;  a  mess  of  broth.  Milton.     Pope. 

2.  A  medley  ;  a  mixed  mass  ;  a  quantity. 

3.  As  much  provender  or  grain  as  is  given  to  a 
beast  at  once. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  who  eat  together;  among 
seamen  and  soldiers. 

MESS,  t>.  i.     To  eat ;  to  feed. 
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2.  To  associate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  eat  in  com- 
pany, as  seamen. 

MESS,  v.  t.    To  supplv  with  a  mess. 

MES'SAGE,  77.  [Fr.,  from  L.  missus,  mitto,  to  send  ; 
Sp.  mensage.] 

1.  Any  notice,  word,  or  communication,  written 
or  verbal,  sent  from  one  person  to  another.  We  send 
a  servant  with  a  verbal  or  written  message. 

The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  received.         Dryden. 

2.  An  official  written  communication  of  facts  or 
opinions  sent  by  a  chief  magistrate  to  the  two  houses 
of  a  legislature  or  other  deliberative  body.  Congress 
receives  a  message  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  governors 
of  some  of  the  States  communicate  to  the  legislature 
by  message,  others  by  address. 

3.  An  official  verbal  communication  from  one 
branch  of  a  legislature  to  the  other. 

MESS'£D,  (mest,)  pp.     Associated  at  the  same  table. 
MES'KEN-GER,  /  n.     [Fr.  messager;  It.  messaggicre , 
MES'SA-GER,     (      Sp.  mensagero.     The  correct   or- 
thography is  Messager.] 

1.  One  who  bears  a  message  or  an  errand  ;  the 
bearer  of  a  verbal  or  written  communication,  notice, 
or  invitation,  from  one  person  to  another,  or  to  a  pub- 
lic body  ;  one  who  conveys  dispatches  from  one  prince 
or  court  to  another. 

2.  A  harbinger ;  a  forerunner ;  he  or  that  which 
foreshows. 

Yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  c^nida,  are  messengers  of  day.  Skak. 

3.  Messenger  ;  in  naral  language,  a  hawser,  or  small 
cable,  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  wound  round  the 
capstern,  and  having  its  two  ends  lashed  together. 

Brande. 
MES-ST'AH,  7t.     [Heb.  rvtrn,  anointed.] 

Christ,  the  anointed  ;  the  Savior  of  the  world. 


t  that  when  Messiah  cometh,  who 
fl  us  all  things.  Jesus  answered  h 
n  he.  —  John  iv. 


The  character,  state,  or  office 


MF.S-,  T'AH-SHIP. 
of  the  Savior. 

Josephus — whose  prejudices  were  agunM  tie ■  M>s:~in!trtip  mid 
religion  of  Jesus.  Buckminster. 

MES-SI-AN'IC,  a.    Relating  to  the  Messiah. 
MES'SIEUBS,  imesh'yerz,)«.p*.  [Fr.;  pi.  of  monsieur, 
my  lord.] 

Sirs  ;  gentlemen  ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs. 
MESS'MaTE,  ;i.    An  associate  in  eating;  one  who 

eats  ordinarily  at  the  same  table. 
MES'SUAGE,  (mes'swaje,)  n.    [from  Old  Fr.  meson, 
mesonage,  a  house,  or  house-room  ;  mesuenges,  house- 
hold.   The  French  now  write  maison.] 

In  law,  a  dwelling-house  and  adjoining  land,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  household,  including  the 
adjacent  buildings.  Encyc. 

MES-Ti'ZO,  71.     [Sp.,  mixed.]     In  Spanish  America, 
the  child  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  a  native  Indian. 
Brande. 
ME-SYM'NI-CUM,  ti.     In  ancient  poetry,  a  repetition 

at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 
MET,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Meet. 

ME  TAB'A-SIS,  n.      [Gr.,  from  pera,  bevond,   and 
Buivto,  to  go.] 

In  rhetoric,  transition  ;  a  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another. 
ME-TAB'O-LA,  n.   [Gr.  ptraBoXn,  from  ptra,  beyond, 
and  ff.oXrt,  a  casting.] 

In  medicine,  a  change  of  air,  time,  or  disease.   [Lit- 
tle used.]  Diet. 
MET-A-BO'LI-AN,  71.     [Gr.  pera0o\n,  a  change.] 

An  insect  which  undergoes  a  metamorphosis.  The 
metabolians  form  a  sub-class  of  insects.         Brande. 
MET-A-CAR'PAL,  a.     [from  metacarpus.]     Belonging 

to  the  metacarpus. 
MET-A'CAR'PUS,  n.      [Gr.  ptraxapmov ;  pera,  be- 


fingers. 

ME-TACH'RO-NISM,  n.   [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and  \po- 
voc,  time.] 
An  error  in  chronology,  by  placing  an  event  after 

MET'A-CISM,  n.    A  defect  in  pronouncing  the  let- 

Me'TAGE,  71.  [from  mete.]  Measurement  of  coal ; 
price  of  measuring. 

MET-A-GRAM'MA-TISM,  ti.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and 
ypap.ua,  a  letter.] 

Anagrammatism,  or  Mctagrammatism,  is  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  a  name  into  such  a  connec- 
tion as  to  express  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the 
person  named.  Camden. 

METAL,  (met'tl,)  n.  [Fr,  from  L.  metallum;  Gr.  ut- 
raXXov  ;  Sw.  and  G.  metall ;  D.  mctaal ;  Dan.  metal  i 
Sp.  id. ;  It.  metallo  ;  Ir.  miotal ;  W.  mettel.] 

1.  A  simple,  fixed,  shining,  opaque  body  or  sub- 
stance, having  a  peculiar  luster,  known  as  the  metal- 
lic luster,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  a 
good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Many  of  the 
metals  are  also  malleable  or  extensible  by  the  ham- 
mer, and  some  of  them  extremely  ductile.  Meta!3 
are  mostly  fossil,  sometimes  found  native  or  pure, 
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but  more  generally  combined  with  other  matter. 
Some  metals  are  more  malleable  than  others  ;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  met- 
als and  semi-metals  —  a  distinction  little  regarded  at 
the  present  day.  Recent  discoveries  have  enlarged 
the  list  of  the  metals.  Twelve  are  malleable,  viz., 
rAatinum,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  zinc,  palladium,  nickel,  and  cadmium.  The 
following  sixteen  are  not  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
bear  extension  by  beating;  viz.,  arsenic,  antimony, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  co- 
lumbium,molybden,  tungsten,  chrome,  osmium,  irid- 
ium, rhodium,  uranium,  and  cerium. 

Encyc.    Nicholson.     Thomson.     Phillips.     Ure. 
To  these  may  be  added  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  and  several  others. 

2.  Courage  ;  spirit ;    so  written,  by  mistake,  for 
Mettle. 

3.  The  broken  stone  used  for  covering  macadam- 


uera,  beyond,  and  \ap0avb>,  to  take.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significations,  or  the 
union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  intervening 
senses  come  between  the  word  expressed  and  the  thing 
intended  by  it ;  as,  "  in  one  Cesar  there  are  many 
Mariuses."  Here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or  antono- 
masia,  is  put  for  any  ambitious,  turbulent  man,  and 
this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the  ill  effects 
of  such  a  teinpei  io  ihe  public.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or 
participation  ;  translative. 

2.  Transverse  ;  as,  the  mctalcptic  motion  of  a  muscle. 

Bailey. 

3.  In  natural  science,  denoting  the  substitution  of 
one  substance  for  another  which  is  displaced  or  re- 
moved. Dana. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    Bv  transposition. 

me^l'li'I-'alJ  «■   [L-— O 

Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals  ;  consisting  of 
metal ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  metals  ;  like  a 
metal  ;  as,  a  metallic  substance  ;  metallic  ore ;  metallic 
brightness. 

MET-AL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a,  [L.  metallum,  metal,  and 
fcro,  to  produce.] 

Producing  metals  ;  yielding  metals.  Kirwan. 

ME-TAL'LI-FORM,  o.  Having  the  form  of  metals; 
like  metal.  Kirwan. 

MET'AL-LINE,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  metal ;  consisting 
of  metal. 
2.  Impregnated  with  metal ;  as,  metalline  water. 
Bacon. 

MET'AL-LIST,  n.  A  worker  in  metals,  or  one  skilled 
in  metals.  Mozon. 

MET-AL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
forming  into  a  metal  ;  the  operation  which  gives 
to  a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 

Encyc.     Diet. 

MET'AL-LIZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  metal;  to  give  to 
a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties.         Diet. 

MBT'AI.-LlZ-fil),  pp.     Formed  into  metal. 

MET'AL-LTZ-ING,  par.    Forming  into  metal. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  peraWov,  metal, 
and  ypaipri,  description.] 

An  account  of  metals,  or  a  treatise  on  metallic 
substances.  Diet. 

MET'AL-LOID,  n.     [metal  and  Gr.  ctSoc."] 

A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalies  and  earths. 

MET-AL-LOID'AL,  a.  Having  a  form  or  appearance 
like  that  of  a  metal. 

MET-AL-LUR'Gie,a.  [See  Metallurgy.]  Pertain- 
ing to  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 

MET'AL-LUR-GIST,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
work  metals,  or  to  purify,  refine,  and  prepare  metals 
for  use. 

MET'AL-LUR-GY,  n.  [Gr.  peraWov,  metal,  and 
epyv,  work.l 

The  art  ot  working  metals,  comprehending  the 
whole  process  of  separating  them  from  other  matters 
in  the  ore,  smelting,  refining,  and  parting  them. 
Gilding  is  also  a  branch  of  metallurgy.  But  in  a 
more  limited  and  usual  sense,  mrtallurgyis  the  opera- 
tion of  separating  metals  from  their  ores.       Hebert. 

The  French  include  in  metallurgy  the  art  of  draw- 
in;'  nii-i :ii-  from  the  earth.  Diet. 

MET'AL-M/VN,  n.  A  worker  in  metals;  a  copper- 
smith or  tinman. 

MET-A-MORPH'IC,  a.  In  geology,  pertaining  to 
changes  which  minerals  or  rocks"  may  have  under- 
gone since  their  original  deposition;  usually  applied 
to  changes  which  sedimentary  rocks  have  under- 
gone through  the  influence  of  heat.  Dana. 

MET-A-MORPH'ISM,  n.  In  geology,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  mrtnmorphic.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

MET-A-MORPH'OSE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  pcrapoptpooi  ;  pera, 
over,  beyond,  and  popilin,  form.] 

To  change  into  a  different  form  ;  to  transform  ; 
particularly,  to  change  the  form  of  insects,  as  from 
the  larva  to  a  winged  animal.    The  ancients  pre- 
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tended  that  Jupiter  was  metamorphosed  £»to  a  bull, 
and  Lycaon  into^p  wolf. 

MET-A-MORPH'0-S£D,pp.  Changed  into  a  different 
form. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SER,  n.  One  that  transforms  or 
changes  the  shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-Sie,  a.  Changing  the  form;  trans- 
forming. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SING,  ppr.    Changing  the  shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Change  of  form 
or  shape  ;  transformation  ;  particularly,  a  change  in 
the  form  of  being ;  as,  the  metamorphosis  of  an  in- 
sect from  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis  state  into  a  winged 
animal. 
2.  Anv  change  of  form  or  shape. 

MET-A-MOR-PHOS'TIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
effected  bv  metamorphosis.  Pope 

MET'A-PHOR,  n.  [Gr.  ucrajiopa,  from  peraipcpco,  to 
transfer;  pera,  over,  and  thcoco,  to  carry.] 

A  short  similitude  ;  a  similitude  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle word ;  or  a  word  expressing  similitude  without 
the  signs  of  comparison.  Thus,  "  that  man  is  a  fox," 
is  a  metaphor :  but  "  that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a 
similitude  or  comparison.  So  when  I  say,  "  the 
soldiers  were  lions  in  combat,"  I  use  a  metaphor; 
but  when  I  say,  "the  soldiers  fought  like  lions," 
I  use  a  similitude.  In  metaphor,  the  similitude  is 
contained  in  the  name ;  a  man  is  a  fox,  means,  a 
man  is  as  crafty  as  a  fox.  So  we  say,  a  man  bridles 
his  anger,  that  is,  restrains  it  as  a  bridle  restrains  a 
horse.  Beauty  awakens  love  of  tender  passions  ;  op- 
position fires  courage. 

MET-A-PIIOR'IC,         |  a.     Pertaining  to  metaphor  ; 

MET-A-PHOR'IC-AL,  j  comprising  a  metaphor  ; 
not  literal  ;  as,  a  metaphorical  use  of  words  ;  a  meta- 
phnrirul  expression  ;  a  mvtaphorieal  sense. 

MET-A-PHOR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  metaphorical 
manner;  not  literally. 

MET'A-PHOR-IST,  n.    One  that  makes  metaphors. 

MET'A-PHRaSE,  (met'a-fraze,)  n.    [Gr.  uiraQpaalc  ; 

pera,  over,  according  to,  or  with, and  tppaais,  phrase.] 

A  verbal  translation  ;  a  version  or  translation  of 

one  language  into  another,  word  for  word  ;  opposed 

to  Paraphrase.  Dryden. 

MET'A-PHRAST,  n.  A  person  who  translates  from 
one  language  into  another,  word  for  word.    Encyc. 

MET-A-PHRAST'ie,  a.     Close  or  literal  in  translation. 

MET-A-PHYS'lC,         j   a,  [See  Metaphysics.]    Per- 

MET-A-PHYS'ie-AL,  \  taining  or  relating  to  meta- 
physics. 

2.  According  to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics ; 
as,  metaphysical  reasoning. 

3.  Preternatural  or  supernatural.     [Not  used.] 

Shale. 

MET-A-PHYS'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of 
metaphysical  science. 

MET-A-PHY-SI"CIAN,  (met-a-fe-zish'an,)  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

MET-A-PHYS'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  after,  and  tpvaiKn, 
physics.  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  the 
science  by  Aristotle  or  his  followers,  who  considered 
the  science  of  natural  bodies,  physics,  as  the  first  in 
the  order  of  studies,  and  the  science  of  mind,  or  in- 
telligence, to  be  the  second.] 

The  science  of  the  principles  and  causes  of  all 
things  existing  ;  hence,  the  science  of  mind  or  intel- 
ligence. This  science  comprehends  ontology,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  essence,  and 
qualities,  or  attributes  of  being;  cosmology,  the 
science  of  the  world,  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  matter  and  of  motion  ;  anthroposophy, 
which  treats  of  the  powers  of  man,  and  the  motions 
by  which  life  is  produced  ;  psychology,  which  treats 
of  the  intellectual  soul ;  pneumatologn,  or  the  science 
of  spirits  or  angels,  &c.  Metaphysical  theology,  called 
by  Leibnitz  and  others  theodicy,  treats  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  his  essence  and  attributes.  These 
divisions  of  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  schools,  are  now  not  much  re- 
garded. The  natural  division  of  things  that  exist 
is  into  body  and  mind,  things  material  and  immate- 
rial. The  former  belong  to  physics,  and  the  latter  to 
the  science  of  metaphysics.  Encyc. 

MET'A-PLASM,  n.  [Gr.  pcrmr^aapot,  transforma- 
tion ;  pera,  over,  and  jr,Wcr<,>,  to  form.] 

In  grammar,  a  change  made  in  a  word  by  the  aug- 
mentation, diminution,  or  immutation,  of  a  syllable 
or  letter. 

ME-TAS'TA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  peraaraais,  mutation  ; 
pera,  over,  and    larnpi,  to  place.] 

A  translation  or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  succeeded  by  a 
solution.  Coze.     Encyc. 

MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  [from  metatarsus.]  Belonging 
to  the  metatarsus. 

MET-A-TAR'SUS,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and  rapcoc, 
tarsus.] 

The  middle  of  the  foot,  or  part  between  the  ankle 
and  the  toes.  Coze. 

ME-TATH'E-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  Metatheses.     [Gr.  pcTaSri- 


MET 

1.  Transposition  ;  a  figure  by  which  the  letters  or 
syllables  of  a  word  are  transposed ;  as  pistris  for  prU- 

2.  In  medicine,  a  change  or  removal  of  a  morbid 
cause,  without  expulsion.  Coze.     Encyc. 

MET-A-THo'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  after,  and  flwpuf, 
breast.] 

In  entomology,  the  last  or  posterior  segment  of  the 
thorax  in  insects.  Brande. 

MET'A-TOME,  n.     [L.  metatus,  measured.] 

In  architecture,  the  space  between  one  dentil,  or 
denticle,  and  another.  Elmes. 

ME-TA'YER,  n.  [Fr.l  In  France  and  Italy,  a  fanner 
holding  land  on  condition  of  yielding  half  the  prod- 
uce to  the  proprietor,  from  whom  he  receives  stock 
and  tools.  Brande. 

METE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  mctan,  ametan,  gemetan  s  D.  mccten ; 
G.  messen;  Sw.  mata;  Sp.  medir  ;  L.  metior ;  Gr.  /<£- 
rpeio ;  W.  meidraw  ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  "HD,  to  measure  ; 


Ar.  fcXvO  madda,  to  extend.  See  Measure,  and  Class 
Md,  No.  2.] 

To  measure  ;  to  ascertain  quantity,  dimensions,  or 
capacity,  by  any  rule  or  standard.     [ Obsolescent.] 

MkTK,  h.     [Sax.  mitta.] 

Measure;  limit;  boundary;  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  in  the  phrase  metes  and  bounds. 

Mk.T'KD.  pp.     Measured. 

ME-TEMP'SY-CHOSE,  v.  t.  To  translate  from  one 
body  to  another,  as  the  soul. 

ME-TE.MP-SY-eilO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  perep^vx-oais  ;  pe- 
ra, beyond,  and  ipvx'-oa'S,  animation,  life;  u/u;cocu, 
to  animate.] 

Transmigration  ;  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a  man 
after  death  into  some  other  animal  body.  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  held  that  after  death  the  souls  of 
men  pass  into  other  bodies ;  and  this  doctrine  still 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  India 
and  China.  Encyc. 

MET-EMP-To'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  after,  to,  in,  and 
7r.tr™,  to  fall.] 

In  chronology,  the  solar  equation  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late, 
or  the-suppression  of  the  bissextile  once  in  134  years. 
The  opposite  to  this  is  the  Proemptosis,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every  2400 
years.  Brande. 

ME'TE-OR,  n.     [Gr.  utrccopos,  sublime,  lofty.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  body  that  flies  or  floats  in 
the  air,  and  in  this  sense  it  includes  clouds,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  &c.  &urke. 

But  in  a  restricted  sense,  in  which  it  is  commonly 
understood, 

2.  A  fiery  or  luminous  body  or  appearance  flying 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  more  elevated 
region.  We  give  this  name  to  the  brilliant  globes  or 
masses  of  matter  which  are  occasionally  seen  mov- 
ing rapidly  through  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
off,  with  loud  explosions,  fragments  that  reach  the 
earth,  and  are  called  falling  stones.  We  call  by  the 
same  name  those  fire-balls  which  are  usually  denom- 
inated falling  stars  or  shooting  stars  :  also,  the  lights 
which  appear  over  moist  grounds  and  grave-yards, 
called  igues  fatal. 

flame  lawless  through  the  sky.         Pope. 


3.  Figuratively,  any  thing  that  transiently  dazzles 
or  strikes  with  wonder.  Smart. 

ME-TE-OR'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  meteors  ;  consisting 


i  found 


Meteoric  shmrrrs;  periodical  exhibitions  of  shooting 
stars,  occurring  about  the  9th  of  August  and  13th  of 
November,  and  more  rarely  in  April  and  December. 
Olmsted. 

ME'TE-OR-lTE,  n.  A  solid  substance  or  body  falling 
from  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere.     Mantcll. 

ME'TE-OR-IZE,  v.  i.  To  ascend  in  vapors.  [Not 
■used.]  Evelyn. 

ME-TE-OR'O-LTTE,  n.  A  meteoric  stone  ;  a  stone  or 
solid  compound  of  earthy  and  metallic  matter,  which 
falls  to  the  earth  after  the  displosion  of  a  luminous 
meteor  or  fire-ball ;  called  also  Aerolite. 

Cleaveland. 

ME-TE-OR-O-LOG'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  at- 

ME-TE-OR-O-LOG'IC-AL,  \  mosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena. A  meteorological  table  or  register  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  temperature, 
weight,  dryness,  or  moisture,  winds,  &c,  ascer- 
tained by  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer, 
anemometer,  and  other  meteorological  instruments. 

ME-TE-OR-OL'O-GIST,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  me- 
teorology. 

ME-TE-OR-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  pcrtiopus,  lofty,  and 
boys,  discourse.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  heat  and 
moisture.  Olmsted. 

ME-TE-OR'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  pereoipoo,  a  meteor, 

A  species  of  divination  by  meteors,  chiefly  by  thun- 
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der  and  lightning,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Encyc. 

ME-TE-OR'O-SCOPE,?!.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies.    [Obs.] 

ME-TE-OR-OS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  pereojpoc,  lofty,  and 
aiioirioi,  to  view.] 

That  part  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  sublime 
heavenly  bodies,  distance  of  stars,  &.C.  [Not  in  use] 
Bailey. 

ME-Te'OR-OUS,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 
Milton. 

Me'TER,  n.  [from  mete..]  One  who  measures ;  used 
m  compounds,  as  in  coal-mctcr,  land-meter. 

ME'TER,  )  n.     [Sax.  meter  ,  Fr.  metre ;  L.  metrum ;  Gr. 

Me'TRE,  \      aiTfiov,  from  utrpuo.] 

1.  Measure ;  verse  ;  arrangement  of  poetical  feet, 
or  of  long  and  short  svllaldos  inverse.  Hexameter 
is  a  meter  of  six  feet.  This  word  is  most  improp- 
erly written  Metre.  How  very  absurd  to  write  the 
simple  word  in  this  manner,  but  in  all  its  numerous 
compounds  Meter,  as  in  Diameteh,  Hexameter, 
Thermometer,  &c.  ! 

2.  A  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  39^-3^ 
English  inches,  the  standard  of  linear  measure,  be- 
ing the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.     Olmsted. 

MeTE'WAND,  n.  [mete  arid  wand.]  A  staff  or  rod 
of  a  certain  length,  used  as  a  measure.     [Ofo.] 

MeTE'YARD,  ».     [Sax.  metgeard.]  [Jischam. 

A  yard,  staff,  or  rod,  used  as  a  measure.  [Obs.] 
\  We  now  use  Yard.] 

ME-THEG'LIN,  n.  [W.  mezyglin,  according  to  Owen, 
from  W.  mezijis.  a  physician,  and  Uyn,  water;  a  me- 
dicinal liquor.  But  mez  is  mead,,  and  meiu  is  to  be 
strong  or  able.] 

A  liquor  made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented, often  enriched  with  spices.  Encyc. 

ME-THIJVKS',  verb  impersonal ;  pp.  Methought.  [me 
and  think.  ]  It  seems  to  me ;  it  appears  to  me ;  I 
think.  Me  is  here  in  the  dative.  The  word  is  not 
antiquated,  but  is  no'  elegant.  , 

METH'OD,  n.t  [L.  mefudus;  Gr.  peOoSo;  ;  para,  with, 
and  ctSoc,  way.] 

1.  A  suitable  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
things,  proceedings,  or  ideas  ;  the  natural  or  regular 


order  for  transit im:  business,  or  for  comprehending 
any  complicated  subject.  Without  method,  business 
of  any  kind  will  fall  into  confusion.  To  carry  on 
farming  to  advantage,  to  keep  accounts  correctly, 
method  is  indispensable. 

2.  Way;  manner.  Let  us  know  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  method  of  cure. 

3.  Classification  ;  arrangement  of  natural  bodies  ac- 
cording to  their  common  characteristics  ,  as,  themerit- 
od  of  Theophrast ;  the  method  of  Ray  ;  the  Linnrean 
method. 

In  natural  arrangements,  a  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  method  and  system.  System  is  an  ar- 
rangement founded,  throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some 
one  principle.  Method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate,  and  founded  on  more  general  rela- 
tions. Thus  we  say,  the  natural  method,  and  the  ar- 
tificial or  sexual  system  of  Linnaius,  though  the  latter 
is  not  a  perfect  system.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ME-THOD'IC,         )  a.     Arranged  in   convenient  or- 

ME-THOD'IC-AL,  j  der ;  disposed  in  a  just  and  nat- 
ural manner,  or  in  a  manner  to  illustrate  a  subject, 
or  to  facilitate  practical  observations  ;  as,  the  method- 
ical arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or  of  ar- 
guments ;  a  methodical  treatise  :  methodical  accounts. 

ME-THOD'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  methodical  manner ; 
according  to  natural  or  convenient  order. 

METH'OD-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
sect  of  Christians  called  Methodists. 

METH'OD-IST,  ti.    One  that  observes  method. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians  fonnilcrlhy  John  and 
his  brother  Charles  Wesley,  anil  so  culled  from  the  ex- 
act regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  strictness  of  their 
principles  and  rules.  The  name  is  also  given,  in 
England,  to  the  followers  of  Whitefield,  or  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists. 
2.  A  physician  who  practices  by  method  or  theory. 


METH-OD-IST'ie,  a.  Resembling  the  Methodists; 
partaking  of  the  strictness  of  Methodists.     Ch.  Obs. 

METII-OD-IST'IC,         )  a.     Relating  to   method,   or 

M  KTII  OD-IST'IC-AL,  j      the  Methodists. 

METH-OD-IST'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  After  the  manner  of 
Methodists. 

METH'OD-iZE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  method  ;  to  dis- 
pose in  due  order  ;  to  arrange  m  a  convenient  manner. 


One  who  brings  with  him  an; 

METH'on-IZ-ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  method. 
METH'OD-IZ-ING.  ppr.     Arranging  in  due  order. 
ME-THOUGHT',  (me-thawt',)  prct.  of  Methines.    It 
Beemed  to  me  ;  I  thought.  Milton.     Dryden. 


MET 

METH'Y-LENE,  n.     [Gr.  pedv  and  ua„.] 

A  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid,  procured 
by  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Brande. 

MET'IC  n.     [Gr.  peroutos  ;  ucra  and  ninos,  house.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  sojourner;  a  resident  stranger 
in  a  Grecian  city  or  place.  Mitford. 

ME-TI€'U,-LOUS,  a.     [L.  meticulosus.] 

Timid.     [Not  used.]  Coles. 

MET'O-CHE,  n.  [Gr.  perexoi.]  In  architecture,  the 
space  between  two  dentils.  Brande. 

ME-TON'I€  CV'CLE,  j  n.    The  cycle  of  the  moon, 

ME-TON'I€  YEAR,  \  or  period  of  nineteen  years, 
in  which  the  lunations  of  the  moon  return  to  the 
same  days  of  the  month  ;  so  called  from  its  discov- 
erer Meton,  the  Athenian.  Encyc.     Buileu. 

MET-O-NYM'IC,  o.     [See   Metonymy.]      Used 

MET-O-NYM'IC-AL,  j  by  way  of  metonymy,  by 
putting  one  word  for  another. 

MET-O-NYM'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  By  putting  one  word 
for  another.  Dwin-ht. 

MET'O-NYM-Y  or  ME-TON'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  peroi- 
vvpia;  ucra,  over,  beyond,  and  avopa,  name.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for 
another ;  a  change  of  names  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  as  when  we  say,  "  a  man  keeps  a 
good  table,"  in  dead  of  good  provisions.  "We  read 
Virgil,'"  that  is,  his  poems  or  writings.  "  They  have 
Mffses  and  the  prophets,"  that  is,  their  boohs  or  writ- 
ings. A  man  has  a  clear  head,  that  is,  understanding, 
intellect;  a  warm  heart,  that  is,  affections. 

MET'O-PE,  (met'o-py,)  n.*  [Gr.  ueroitri ;  ucra,  with, 
near,  or  by,  and  onn,  an  aperture  or  hollow.] 

In  architecture,  the  space  between  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  frieze,  which,  among  the  ancients,  were 
often  adorned  with  carved  work.     Gloss,  of  Archil. 

MET-O-POS'CO-PIST,  n.      [Infra.]     One   versed  in 


[Gr.  per 


v,  the  forehead, 


MET-O-POS'CO-PY,  n. 
and  oKornoj,  to  view.] 

The  study  of  physiognomy  ;  the  art  of  discovering 
the  character  or  the  dispositions  of  men  by  their  fea- 
tures, or  the  lines  of  the  face.         Encyc.     Lanier. 

.1  II,'  Se,        \l,    n    i 

MET'RIC-AL,  a.     [L.  mctricus ;  Fr.  metrique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  measure,  or  due  arrangement  or 
combination  of  long  and  short  syllables. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses  ;  as,  metrical  compositions. 
MET'RIC-AL,  a.    Having  the  diameter  of  a  French 

meter  ;  as  metrical  blocks. 

MET'RIC-AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  poetic  measure. 

ME'TRIST,  /  n.     A  composer  of  verses.     [Not  in 

MK-TKI"CIAN,  j      use.] 

ME-TROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  pzrpov,  measure,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

An  account  of  measures,  or  the  science  of  weights 
and  measures.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

MET'RO-NoME,  n.    [Gr.  perpeoi  and  vopv,  division.] 
An  instrument,  which,  by  a  short  pendulum,  with 
a  sliding  weight,  and  set  in  motion  by  clock-work, 
serves  to  measure  time  in  music. 

ME-TRON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  pcrpcu,  to  measure,  and 
vopn,  division.]  The  measuring  time  by  an  in- 
strument. 

ME-TROP'0-LIS,n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pr,rpoxo\i<  ;  pnrnp, 
mother,  and  iroXrs,  city.     It  has  no  plural.] 

Literally,  the  mother  city,  that  is,  the  chief  city  or 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  country,  as  Paris  in 
France,  Madrid  in  Spain,  London  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  United  States,  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  metropolis,  as  being  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  in  severa.  of  the  States,  the  largest  cit- 
ies are  not  the  seats  of  the  respective  governments. 
Yet  New  York  city,  in  the  State  of  that  name,  and 
Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the  chief  cities, 
and  may  be  called  each  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  situated,  though  neither  of  them  is  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  State 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis, 
or  to  the  mother  church  ;  residing  in  the  chief  city. 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN,  n.  The  bishop  who  presides 
over  the  other  bishops  of  a  province.  In  the  Latin 
church,  the  same  as  archbishop  ;  in  the  Greek  church, 
one  whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropolis.       Hook. 

ME-TROP'O-LTTE,  n.     A  metropolitan.     [Not  used.] 

MET-RO-POL'I-TIC,         )  a.      Pertaining   to  a  me- 

MET-RO-PO-LIT'IC-AL,  j  tropolis  ;  chief  or  prin- 
cipal of  cities;  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan,  or  to 
his  see.  Knollcs.     Milner.     Scldcn. 

MET'TLE,  (met'l,)  n.  [usually  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  metal.  But  it  may  be  from  W.  mezwl  or 
mcthwl,  mind,  connected  with  man,  to  be  able,  and 
coinciding  with  the  root  of  the  Eng.  moody  ;  D.  moed, 
courage,  heart,  spirit;  G.  muth, mind,  courage;  met- 
tle ;  Sax.  mod  ;  Sw.  mod  ;  Dan.  mod  or  mood  ;  Goth. 
mod,  angry.  The  Sax.  modig,  L.  animus,  animosus, 
furnish  an  analogy  in  point.  The  radical  sense  of 
mind  is,  to  advance,  to  push  forward,  whence  the 
sense  of  briskness,  ardor.] 

Spirit;  constitutional  ardor;  that  temperament 
which  is  susceptible  of  high  excitement.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  Couraoe,  though  it  may  be  ac- 
companied with  it,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  it. 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  gncrous  horse, 

Shows  most  true  mettle  wh-n  yen  clock  ho  course.  Pope. 


MIC 

MET'TL£D,  a.  High-spirited  ;  ardent ;  full  of  fire.  Pope- 

MET'TLE-SOME,  (met'tl-suin,)  a.  Full  of  spirit; 
possessing  constitutional  ardor;  brisk;  fiery;  as,  a 
mettle  :ome  horse.  Tatler. 

MET'TLE-SOME-LY,  adv.  With  sprightliness,  or 
high  spirit. 

MET'TLE-SOME-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  high- 

ME'UM  ET  Tff'UM,  [L.]     Mine  and  thine. 
MEW,  (mi,)  n.     [Sax.  maw;  Dan.  maage ;  D.  meeuio ; 

G.  mewe  ;  Fr.  mouette.] 

A  sea-fowl  of  the  genus  Larus  ;  a  gull. 
MEW,  71.     [Fr.  mue;  Ann.  muz  ;  W.  mull,  a  meiff  and 

mute ;  D.  muite.    See  the  verb  to  mew,  to  shed  feath- 

A  cage  for  birds ;   an  inclosure ;  a  place  of  con- 
finement. 
MEW,  ».  t.    [from  the  noun.]    To  shut  up;   to  in- 
close ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure. 

More  pity  Hot  tic  cagl,-  should  be  mewed.  Shah. 

Close  mewed  in  ila-ir  sedans,  Inr  tear  of  air.  Dryden. 

MEW,  v.  t.  [W.  mho,  a  shedding  of  feathers ;  It.  mu- 
dare.  to  mew  ;  Fr.  muer ;  Arm.  muza  ;  G.  mausen ;  D. 
muiten,  to  mew  or  molt,  to  mutimt ,"  ^p.  muda,  change, 
alteration,  a  mute  letter,  time  of  moiling  or  shedding 
feathers,  roost  of  a  hawk  ;  Port,  mudar,  to  change,  to 
mew  or  cast  feathers  or  a  slough  ;  muda,  a  dumb 
woman,  the  mewing  or  molting  of  birds.  The  W. 
mud,  a  mew,  is  also  removal,  a  pass  or  move,  a 
change  of  residence,  and  mute;  and  the  verb  mude^. 
is  to  change,  to  remove,  comprehending  the  L.  muto 
and  moto.  We  have,  then,  clear  evidence  that  mew,  a 
cage,  mew,  to  molt,  and  tlie  L.  muto,  moto,  and  mutus. 
and  Eng.  mutiny,  are  all  from  one  root.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  press  or  drive,  whence  to  move,  to  change, 
and  to  shut  up,  that  is,  to  press  or  drive  close ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  of  mute.  Mutiny  is  from  motion  or 
change.] 

To  shed  or  cast ;  to  change  ;  to  molt.  The  hawk 
mewed  his  feathers. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mewed  her  horns.  Dryfen. 

MEW,  (mu,)  v.  i.  [W.  mewian  ;  G.  miauen  ;  coinciding 
probably  with  L.  mugio.] 
To  cry  as  a  cat. 

MEW,  v.  i.    To  change ;  to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 

MEW'ING,  ppr.     Casting  the  leathers  or  skin  ;  crying. 

MEWING,  (mu'ing,)  n.    The  act  of  casting  the  feath- 

2.  A  crying,  as  of  a  cat. 

MEWL,  (mule,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  miauler  ;  It.  miagolare;  Sp. 

maullar  or  mayor;   coinciding  in   elements  with  L. 

mugio,  to  low  ;  G.  mueken  ;    Dan.  mukkcr,  to  mutter; 

Gr.  pnxaonai,  to  bleat ;  Ir.  meigiollam ;  W.  migiaw.] 

To  cry  from  uneasiness,  as  a  child.  Shak. 

MEWL'EIl,  «.     One  that  mewls. 

MEWS,  (mu/.,)  n.  pi.     The  royal  stables  in  London,  so 

called  because  built  where  the  king's  hawks  were 

once  mewed  or  confined.  Booth. 

ME-ZE'RE-ON,   ti.      A   small   European    shrub,   the 

Daphne  Mezereum,  whose  extremely  acrid  bark   is 

used  in  medicine.  P.  Cyc. 

MEZ'ZA-NINE,  n.      [It.]      A  story    of   small  night 

introduced  between  two  higher  ones.         Brande. 

2.  A  low  window,  less  in  hight  than  in  breadth. 

Buchanan. 

MEZ'ZO,   (med'zo,)   [It.]  in  music,  denotes  middle, 

MEZ'ZO-RE-LIeV'O,  (med'zo-re-lSv'o,)  n.  [It.  mez- 
zorilievo.] 

A  middle  point  of  relief  in  figures,  between  high 
and  low  relief. 

MEZ-ZO-TINT'O,  (mez-zo-  or  med-zo-,)  n.  [It.  mez- 
zo, middle,  half,  and  tinto,  L.  tinctus,  painted.l 

A  particular  manner  of  engraving  or  representation 
of  figures  on  copper,  in  imitation  of  painting  in  India 
ink.  To  perform  this,  the  plate  is  scratched  equally 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  remove  entirely  the  polish 
from  the  surface  ;  the  design  is  then  drawn  on  the 
face,  then  the  dents  and  furrows  are  erased  from  the 
parts  where  the  lights  of  the  piece  are  to  be ;  the 
parts  which  are  to  represent  shades  being  left,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  rough  ground,  according  to  the  gra- 
dation of  shade.     Mezzotint  is  also  used.    Hcbcrt. 

MEZ'ZO  FO' C£,  (med'zo-vo'clu,)  [It.]  in  mtisic,  with 
a  medium  fullness  of  sound. 

MI,  (me.)  The  third  note  in  the  musical  scale  between 
«and/a. 

MI'ASM,  n.     The  same  as  Miasma.  Harvey. 

MI-AS'MA,  ti.  ;  pi.  Miasmata.  [Gr.,  from  puuvw,  to 
pollute.] 

Infecting  substances  floating  in  the  air;  the  efflu- 
via or  fine  particles  of  any  putrefying  bodies,  rising 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be 
noxious  to  health. 

MI-AS'MAL,  a.    Containing  miasma. 

MI-AS-MAT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  miasma;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  noxious  effluvia. 

MI'CA,  71.  [L.  mica,  a  grain  or  particle ;  mico,  to 
shine.] 

A  mineral  capable  of  being  cleaved  into  elastic 
plates  of  extreme  thinness.  It  is  either  colorless,  or 
presents  some  shade  of  light-brown,  gray-smoky- 
brown,  black,  and  occasionally  green  or  violet.   It  is 
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MIC 

generally  more  or  less  transparent,  and  is  used  like 
glass  for  lanterns,  and  for  the  doors  of  stoves.  There 
are  three  or  four  species  of  mica,  differing  in  compo- 
sition and  crystalline  form,  called  hexagonal  mica, 
oblique  or  common  mica,  rhombic  mica,  "lithia  mica. 
This  last  is  of  a  lilac  color,  and  is  also  called  leoido- 
lUe. 

Mica  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate.  "  Dana. 

MI'CA-SCHIST,  j  7i.    A  schistose  rock  consisting  of 
MI'GA-SLaTE,   j      mica  and  quartz.  Dana. 

Ml-CA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing mica;  resembling  mica,  or  partaking  of  its  prop- 

MICA-REL,  n.  A  species  of  argillaceous  earth  ;  a 
mineral  of  a  brownish  or  blackish-red  color,  com- 
monly crystallized  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  or  in  prisms 
of  six  sides.  Diet. 


ter,  found  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Michael.  J.  W.  Web: 
MICH'AEL-MAS,  n.     The  feast  of  St.  Michael,  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  celebrated  Sep- 
tember 29th  ;  hence, 
2.  In  colloquial  language,  autumn. 
MICHE,  fmich,)  v.  i.     [allied,  perhaps,  to  Sw.  maka, 
to  withdraw  ;  Sax.  smitgan,  to  creep.     Meeching  or 
Meaching  is  still  used  by  some  of  our  common  peo- 
ple in  the  sense  of  mean,  cowardly,  retiring.] 

1.  To  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ;  to  retire  or  shrink  from 
view. 

2.  To  pilfer.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 
MIC  H'ER,  n.    One  who  skulks,  or  creeps  out  of  sight ; 

a  thief.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.     Sidney.     Shak. 

MICH'ER-Y,  ?!.     Theft;  cheating.     [04s.]     Qower. 
MICH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Retiring;  skulking;  creeping 

from  sight;  mean;  cowardly.     [Vulgar.] 
MICK'LE,  a.     [Sax.  micel,  muccl;  Scot,  myche,  mekyl, 
muckle  ;  Sw.  mycken ;  Sp.  macho  ;  Gr.  ueyas,  peyaXy. 
See  Much.] 

Much;  great.  [Obsolete,  but  retained  in  the  Scottish 
language.] 
MI'CO,  n.  A  small  South  American  monkey,  with 
hair  shining  and  entirely  white,  the  tail  black,  and 
the  face  and  hands  of  a  deep  flesh-color.  Jardine. 
MI'CRO-eOSM,  n.  [Gr.  ptxpoc,  small,  and  Koopoc, 
world.] 

Literally,  the  little  world  ;  but  used  for  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  epitome  of  the  universe  or  great 
world.  Swift.     Encyc. 

Microcosmic  salt;  a  triple  salt  of  soda,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  originally  obtained  from  urine. 
Ure. 
Mi-eRO-€OS'Mie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  micro- 
cosm 
MI-€RO-€OS-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  uiKpoc,  Koapoc, 
and  ypaqxi).] 
The  description  of  man  as  a  little  world. 
MI-eRO-eOUS'Tie.Ti.   [Gr./iupos,  small,  and  okovu, 
to  hear.] 

An  instrument  to  augment  small  sounds,  and  as- 
sist in  hearing. 
MI-CROG'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  uikPoc,  small,  and  ypa- 
d>a>,  to  describe.] 

The  description  of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Encyc.     Grew. 
Ml-CROM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  uiKpoc,  small,  and  pcrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  small  objects  or 
spaces,  by  the  help  of  which,  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  objects  viewed  through  the  microscope  or  tel- 
escope is  measured  with  great  exactness.  Brande. 
MI-GRO-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  microm- 
eter ;  made  by  the  micrometer.  Humboldt. 
Ml'GRO-PHONE,  n.    [Gr.  utKpos,  small,  and  fuun, 


sound.] 
An  instrument  to  augment 


sounds ;  a  micro- 
[Gr.    uiKpoc,   small,   and    rruAr/, 


MI'GRO-PVLE 
mouth.] 
In  botany,  the  mouth  of  the  foramen  of  an  ovulum. 

Ml'CRO-SeOPE,  n.    [Gr.  umpos,  small,  and  ottok'cw, 
to  view.] 

An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  lenses  or  mir- 
rors, which  magnify  objects,  and  thus  render  visible 
minute  objects,  which  can  not  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  enlarge  the  apparent  magnitude  of  small  vis- 
ible bodies. 
MI-€RO-SeOP'ie,  1  a.  Made  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
MI-CRO-SeOP'ie-AL,  ,  croscope  ;  as,  microscopic 
observation.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 

Evading  even  the  microscopic  eye.  Thomson. 

3.  Resembling  a  microscope  ;   capable  of  seeing 
small  objects. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ?  Hope. 

4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope ;  as,  a  microscopic  insect. 

MI-€RO-S€OP'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    By  the  microscope  ; 

with  minute  inspection.  Good. 

Ml'CRO-SCo-PIST,  n.     One  skilled  in  microscopy. 


MID 

MI-eROS'OO-PY,  n.    The  use  of  the  microscope. 
MI'€RO-TINE,  (-tin,)  a.     [Gr.  utupoc,  small.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  small  crystals.     Shepard. 
MIC-TU-RI"TION,  (-rish'un,)  n.     [L.  micturio.] 

The  desire  of  making  water,  or  passing  the  urine. 
Darwin. 
MID,  a.     [Sax.  midd,  midde ;   L.  medius;  W.  mid,  an 
inclosure.l 

1.  Middle ;  at  equal  distance  from  extremes  ;  as, 
the  mid  hour  of  night.  Rowe. 

2.  Intervening. 

No  more  lie'  mountain  \;n-]:~,  \vhi!>>  Daphne  sings, 

Shall,  lifting  iu  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings.  Pope. 

MI'DA.h.     [Gr.  ui&ac.] 

A  worm,  or  the  bean-fly.  Chambers. 

MID'-aGE,  71.  The  middle  of  life,  or  persons  of  that 
age.  Shak. 

MID'-€5URSE,  ti.    The  middle  of  the  course  or  way. 
Milton. 

MID'DaY,  a.  Being  at  noon ;  meridional ;  as,  the 
midday  sun.  Addison. 

MID'DAY,  n.    The  middle  of  the  day ;  noon. 

Donne. 

MID'DBN,  (mid'dn,)  77.    A  dunghill. 

MID'DEST,  a.    superl.  of  Mid. 

Among  the  middesl  crowd.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

MID'DLE,  (mid'l,)  a.  [Sax.  middel;  D.  middti;  G. 
mittel ;  Dan.  middel ;  perhaps  mid  and  deel ;  Sans. 
medhi  and  madhyam;  L.  medius;  Gr.  ueaos  ;  It.  mez- 
zo ;  Sp.  medio  ;  Port,  mayo,  mediano  ;  Ir.  modham, 
muadh;  Fr.  midi,  moyen,  [mitan,  obs.;]  Ch.  yxn. 
This  word  has  the  elements  of  the  Sax.  mid,  D.  mede, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  mede,  G.  init,  with  Gr.  pern,  which  is 
from  the  root  of  the  English  meet,  which  see.  Q_u. 
has  not  the  L.  medius,  in  the  phrase  medius  Jidius,  the 
sense  of  with  or  by  ;  by  or  with  my  faith.  In  W.  mid 
signifies  an  inclosure,  ii  hem  or  list  round  a  place.  In 
Russ.  mejdu  signifies  among.  See  Class  Ms,  No.  21, 
27  J 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ;  as,  the  mid- 
.  die  point  of  a  line  or  circle  ;  the  middle  station  of 

life  ;  the  middle  path  or  course  is  most  safe. 

2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.  Duvies. 

Middle  ages ;  the  ages  or  period  of  time  about 
equally  distant  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  or  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

The  middle  term  of  a  syllogism  is  one  with  which 
the  two  extremes  are  separately  compared,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  brought  together  in  the 
conclusion.  Brande. 

MID'DLE,  7i.t  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities. 

See,  there  come  people  down   by  the  middle  of  the  land.— 

2.  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  Iiappen, 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Dryden. 

Middle  and  center  are  not  always  used  synony- 
mously. Center  is  most  properly  applied  to  circular, 
globular,  or  regular  bodies  ,  middle  is  used  with  less 
definiteness.  We  say,  the  center  of  a  circle  or  of 
the  solar  system  ;  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  of  the  month. 

MID'DLE-aG-.ED,  a.  Being  about  the  middle  of  the 
ordinary  age  of  man.  A  middle-aged  man  is  so  called 
from  tlie  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to  forty-five  or 
fifty. 

MID'DLE-DECK,  n.  The  deck  below  the  middle 
deck,  in  three-deckers.  Totten. 

MID'DLE-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n.     [Sax.  middan-eard.] 
The  world.    [Obs.]  Sliak. 

MID'DLE-MAN,  71.  An  agent  between  two  parties  ; 
particularly,  in  Ireland,  one  who  takes  land  of  the 
proprietors  in  large  tracts,  and  then  rents  it  out  in 
small  portions  to  the  peasantry,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
price. 

MID'DLE-MCST,  a.  Being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest 
the  middle,  of  a  number  of  things  that  are  near  the 
middle.  If  a  thing  is  in  the  middle,  it  can  not  be 
more  so,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  improper. 
But,  when  two  or  more  things  are  near  the  middle, 
one  mav  be  nearer  than  another. 

MID'DLING,  a.     [Sax.  midlen.] 

Of  middle  rank,  state,  size,  or  quality;  about 
equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ;  moderate.  Thus 
we  speak  of  people  of  the  middling  class  or  sort, 
neither  high  nor  low  ;  of  a  man  of  middling  capacity 
or  understanding  ;  a  man  of  middling  size ;  fruit  of  a 
middling  quality. 

MID'DLING-LY,  ado.     Passably;  indifferently. 

MID'DLINGS,  7i.  pi.     The  coarser  part  of  flour. 

MIDGE,  7i.     [Sax.  myge,  mygge.] 
A  gnat  or  fly. 

MID'-HEAV-£N,  (-hev'n,)  71.  The  middle  of  the  sky 
or  heaven.  Milton. 

MID'LAND,  a.  Being  in  the  interior  country ;  distant 
from  the  coast  or  sea-shore  ;  as,  midland  towns  or 
inhabitants.  Howell.     Hale. 

2.  Surrounded  by  the  sea ;  mediterranean. 

And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed.  Dryden. 


MIF 

MID'LEG,  ?!.     Middle  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

MID'LENT,  7t.    The  middle  of  Lent 

MTD'LIFE,  71.  The  middle  of  life,  or  of  the  usual  age 
of  man.  .  Southey. 

MID'MoST,  a.    Middle  ;  as,  the  midmost  battles. 

Dryden. 

MID'NTGHT,  (-nlte,)  n.  The  middle  of  the  night; 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

MID'NIGHT,  (-nite,)  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  as,  midnight  studies.  Bacon. 

2.  Dark  as  midnight ;  very  dark  ;  as,  midnight 
gloom. 

MID'RIB,  71.  [mid,  middle,  and  rib.]  In  botany,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  laminffi  of  a  leaf.  Lindley. 

MID'RIFF,  71.  [Sax.  midlirife;  mid  and  hrife,  the 
belly.] 

In  anatomy,  the  diaphragm  ;  the  respiratory  muscle 
which  divides  the  trunk  into  two  cavities,  the  thorax 
ami  abdomen.  Quincy. 

MID'SeA,  71.    The  midst  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

MID'SHI?,  a.    Being  or  belonging  to  the  middle  of  a 


cadet,  whose  business  is  to  second  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers,  and  assist  in  the  necessary  business 
of  the  ship,  particularly  in  managing  the  sails,  that 
he  may  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery, 
discipline,  and  operations  of  ships  of  war,  and  qual 
ified  for  naval  service.  Mar.  Diet. 

Passed  midshipman  ;  one  who  has  passed  examina- 
tion, and  is  a  candidate  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  Totten. 

MID'SHIPS,  adv.    In  the  middle  of  a  ship  ;  properly, 


There  is  nothing  said  or  done  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  which 
might  not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.        Dryden. 

The  phrase  in  the  midst  often  signifies,  involved 
in,  surrounded  or  overwhelmed  by,  or  in  the  thickest 
part,  or  in  the  depths  of;  as,  171  the  midst  of  afflictions, 
troubles,  or  cares  ;  in  the  midst  of  our  contemplations  ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;  in  the  midst  of  pagan  dark- 
ness and  error;  171  the  midst  of  gospel  light;  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  ;  in  the  midst  of  civil  dissensions. 

From  the  midst ;  from  the  middle,  or  from  among. 
Deut.  xviii. 
MIDST,  adv.    In  the  middle. 

On  earth,  }nm  all  yo  crneures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.  Milton. 

MID'STREAM,  71.    The  middle  of  the  stream. 

Dryden. 
MID'SUM-MER,  71.      The  middle  of  summer  ;    the 
summer  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  June.    Swift.  Gay. 
MID'WARD,  adv.     Midst.     [JYot  in  use.] 
MID'WaY,  ?i.    The  middle  of  the  way  or  distance. 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint.  Milton. 

MID'WaY,  a.    Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  as,  the  midway  air.  Shak. 
MID'WaY,  adv.    In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  half  way. 

She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden. 

MID'WIFE,  71.  [Supposed  by  Junius  and  Skinner  to 
be  meedwife,  a  woman  that  has  a  reward.  This  is 
probably  a  mistake.  The  word  is  a  compound  of 
7711a*,  with,  and  wif,  a  woman  ;  in  analogy  with  the 
L.  obstetriz,  from  obsto,  obstiti,  to  stand  before.  The 
Dutch  use  rrocdvrouw,  a  wise  or  skillful  woman.  The 
Danish  equivalent  wurd  is  umlenioih r,  earth-mother; 
the  Swedish,  iord-gumma.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese word  is  comadre;  co,  for  L.  cum,  with,  and 
madre,  mother,  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  77110'- 
icife.] 

A  woman  that  assists  other  women  in  childbirth. 

MID'WIFE,  7j.  i.    To  perform  the  office  of  midwife. 

MID'WIFE,  v.  t.    To  assist  in  childbirth. 

MID'WIFE-RY,  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  assisting 
women  in  childbirth  ;  obstetrics. 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth. 

3.  Help  or  cooperation  in  production.  Stepney. 
MID'WIN-TER,  71.  The  middle  of  winter,  or  the  win- 
ter solstice,  December  21.  As  the  severity  of  winter 
in  North  America  falls  in  January  and  February,  the 
word  ordinarily  denotes  this  period,  or  some  weeks 
after  the  winter  solstice. 

MTD'WOOD,  71.  The  middle  of  the  wood.  Thomson. 
Ml'E-MlTE,  71.  Granular  miemite  is  a  variety  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  first  found  at  Miemo,  in  Tuscany. 
It  occurs  massive,  or  crystallized  in  flat,  double, 
three-sided  pyramids.  Its  color  is  light  green  or 
greenish-white.  Jameson.     Cyc.     Dana. 

MIeN,  (meen,)  71.  [Fr.  771171c;  Dan.  and  Svr.id.;  Arm. 
man  :  Corn,  mcin,  the  face ;  Ice.  mind,  image.  See 
Man.] 

Look;  air;  manner;  external  appearance;  car- 
riage ;  as,  a  lofty  mien;  a  majestic  711101. 

Waller.     Pope. 
MIFF,  n.    A  slight  degree  of  resentment.  [Colloquial.'] 
Holloway. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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MIG 

done ;  mes  and  fairc ;  whence  meffere,  to  do  mischief. 
But  qu.  whether  this  is  the  English  miff.] 

MIGHT,  (mite,) pre*,  of  May.  Had  power  or  liberty. 
Hi-  might  ^o,  or  mt.jht  h:ive  gone. 

2.  It  sometimes  denotes,  was  possible,  implying  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  in  the  speaker.  Orders  might  have 
been  given  for  the  purpose. 

MIGHT,  (mite,)  n.  [Sax.  might,  meld ;  G.  macht;  D. 
S w.  and  Dan .  ma gt ;  from  the  root  of  may,  Sax.  ma- 
gan,  to  be  abie  ;  Sans,  mahat,  strong.     See  May.] 

1.  Strength  ;  force  ;  power  ;  primarily  and  chiefly, 
bodily  strength  or  physical  power;  as,  to  work  or 
strive  with  all  one's  might. 

There  shall  be  no  might  in  thy  hand.  —  Dcut.  xxviii. 

2.  Political  power  or  great  achievements. 

The  acts  of  David  —  with  all  his  reign  and  hi*  might.  —  1  Chron. 

3.  National  strength  ;  physical  power  or  military 


4.  Valor,  with  bodily  strength  ;  military  prowess  ; 
as,  men  of  might.     1  Chron.  xii. 

5.  Ability  ;  strength  or  application  of  means. 

I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  fur  the  house  of  my  God.  — 
I  Chron.  xxix. 

6.  Strength  or  force  of  purpose. 

Like  him  was  mm  l;m^  thai  liini'd  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  might. 
—  2Kingsxxiii. 

7.  Strength  of  affection. 

Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  ami  willi  all  (by  "u:;hl.  —  Deut.  vi. 

8.  Strength  of  light ;  splendor  ;  effulgence. 

Let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goelh  forth  in  his 
might.  — Judges  v. 

Shakspeare  applies  the  word  to  an  oath.  "  An  oath 
of  mickle  might."  This  application  is  obsolete.  We 
now  use  strength  or  force ;  as,  the  strength  or  force  of 
an  oath  or  covenant. 

With  might  and  main  ;  with  the  utmost  strength  or 
bodily  exertion  ;  a  tautological  phrase,  as  both  words 
are  from  tin:  samr  root,  and  mnlli  4/tr  same  thing. 
MIGHT'I-LY,  (mlt'e-le,)  adv.  [from  mighty.]  With 
great  power,  force,  or  strength  ;  vigorously  ;  as,  to 
strive  mightily. 

2.  Vehemently  ;  with  great  earnestness. 

Cry  mightily  to  God.  —  Jonah  iii. 

3.  Powerfully  ;  with  great  energy. 

WherBto  I  also  hl>i  r,  snivinr  according  to  his  working,  which 
.  workethin  me  mightily.—  Col.  i. 

4.  With  great  strength  of  argument. 

He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews.  —  Acts  xviii. 

5.  With  great  or  irresistible  force ;  greatly  ;  exten- 
sively. 

So  mightily  grew  the  worn  of  God  and  prevailed.  —  Acts  xix. 

6.  With  strong  means  of  defense. 

Fortify  thy  power  mightily.  —  Nah.  il. 

7.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  etory  applicable  to  this  piece  of 

philosophy.  Spectator. 

[Admissible  in  colloquial  and  familiar  language.] 
MTGHT'I-NESS,  n.    Power;  greatness;  hight  of  dig- 
nity. 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  1  Shale. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity  ;  as,  their  high  mightinesses. 
MTGHT'Y,  (mit'e,)  a.     [Sax.  mihtig.] 

1.  Having  great  bodily  strengthor  physical  power; 
very  strong  or  vigorous ;  as,  a  mighty  arm. 

2.  Very  strong;  valiant;  bold;  as,  a  mighty  man 
of  valor.    Judges  vi. 

3.  Very  powerful ;  having  great  command. 

Cush  begat  Nimrod  ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth. 

4.  Very  strong  in  numbers  ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 
Gen.  xviii. 

5.  Very  strong  or  great  in  corporeal  power ;  very 
able. 

Wo  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine.  —  Is.  v. 

6.  Violent ;  very  loud  ;  as,  mighty  thunderings. 
Ez.  ix.    Ps.  lxviii. 

7.  Vehement ;  rushing  with  violence ;  as,  a  mighty 
wind  or  tempest.    Ex.  x.    Rev.  vi. 

8.  Very  great ;  vast ;  as,  mighty  waters.     JVeh.  ix. 

9.  Very  great  or  strong  ;  as,  mighty  power.  2 
Citron,  xxvi. 

10.  Very  forcible ;  efficacious ;  as,  great  is  truth 
and  mighty.  Esdras. 

11.  Very  great  or  eminent  in  intellect  or  acquire- 
ments ;  as,  the  -might*!  M:;iliLfcr  and  Selden.     Echard. 

12.  Great  ;  wondeiftil  :  performed  with  great  pow- 
er ;  as,  mighty  works.     Matt.  xi. 

13.  Very  severe  and  distressing ;  as,  a  mighty  fam- 
ine.    Luke  xv. 

14    Very  great,  large,  or  populous  ;   as,  a  mighty 
city.    Rev.  xviii. 
i5.  Important ;  momentous. 


lo  mighty  i 


' 


Cowley. 


MIL 

MIGHT'Y,  (mit'e,)  adv.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very ;  as, 
mighty  wise;  mighty  thoughtful;     [  Colloquial.] 

Prior. 

MIGN'IARD,  frnin'yard,)  a.     [Fr.  mignard.] 

Soft;  dainty  ;  delicate;  pretty.  B.  Jonson. 

M1GN-ON-NETTE',  (min-yoii-et',)  n.  [Ft.,  a  dimin- 
utive of  mtgnon,  darling.]  An  annual  flowering 
plant,  having  the  scent  of  raspberries;  Reseda  odo- 
rata.  Mason. 

MI'GRATE,  v.  i.     [L.  migro.] 

1.  To  pass  or  remove  from  one  country  or  from 
one  state  to  another,  with  a  view  to  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  residence  of  some  continuance.  The  first 
settlers  of  New  England  mi grnt.nl.  first  to  Holland, 
and  afterward  to  America.  Some  species  of  birds 
migrate  in  autumn  to  a  warmer  climate  for  a  tempo- 
rary residence.  To  change  residence  in  the  same 
city  or  state  is  not  to  migrate. 

2.  To  pass  or  remove  from  one  region  or  district  to 
another  for  a  temporary  residence;  as,  the  Tartars 
migrate  for  the  sake  of  finding  pasturage. 

MI'GRa-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  from  one  state 
to  another  for  a  permanent  residence.  The  people 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  continually  migrating  to  the 
Western  States. 

MI-GRA'TION,  7t.     [L.  migratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  kingdom  or  state 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence, 
or  a  residence  of  some  continuance. 

2.  Change  of  place  ;  removal ;  as,  the  migration  of 
the  center  of  gravity.  Woodward. 

MI'GRA-TO-RY,  o.  Removing  or  accustomed  to  re- 
move from  one  state  or  country  to  another  for  per- 
manent residence. 

2.  Roving  ;  wandering  ;  occasionally  removing 
for  pasturage  ;  as,  the  migratory  Tartars. 

3.  Passing  from  one  climate  to  another,  as  birds. 
MILCH,  a.     [Sax.  melee.     See  Milk.] 

1.  Giving  milk  ;  as,  a  milch  cow.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied only  to  beasts. 

2.  Soft;  tender;  merciful;  as,  "  mtfc/Vhearted." 

Shalt. 
MILD,  <z.t  [Sax.  mild;  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  id. ;  Russ. 
melayu,  to  pity.    The  primary  sense  is  soft  or  smooth, 
L.  mollis,  Eng.  mellow,  W.  mall;   allied  perhaps  to 
melt.    Class  Ml,  No.  9,  16,  18.] 

1.  Soft ;  gently  and  pleasantly  affecting  the  senses  ; 
not  violent ;  as,  a  mild  air  ;  a  mild  sun  ;  a  mild  tem- 
perature ;  a  mild  light. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light 

And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

And  widi  a  mildt  r  gleam  r.-livshed  the  sight.  Addison. 

2.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  oper- 
ating gently  ;  not  acrimonious  ;  demulcent ;  mollify- 
ing ;  lenitive ;  assuasive  ;  as,  a  mild  liquor ;  a  mild 
cataplasm  ;  a  mild  cathartic  or  emetic. 

3.  Tender  and  gentle  in  temper  or  disposition ; 
kind  ;  compassionate  ;  merciful ;  clement ;  indul- 
gent ;  not  severe  or  cruel. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  Being.  Rogers. 

4.  Not  fierce,  rough,  or  angry  ;  as,  mild  words. 

5.  Placid  ;  not  fierce  ;  not  stern ;  not  frowning  ; 
as,  a  mild  look  or  aspect. 

6.  Not  sharp,  tart,  sour,  or  bitter  ;  moderately 
sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  as,  mild  fruit. 

7.  Calm  ;  tranquil.  When  passion  subsides,  the 
temper  becomes  mild. 

8.  Moderate ;  not  violent  or  intense ;  as,  a  mild 
heat. 

MILD'ER,  a.    More  mild. 
MILD'EST,  a.     Most  mild. 


A  thin,  whitish  coating,  with  which  the  leaves  of 
vegetables  are  sometimes  covered,  occasioning  dis- 
ease, decay,  and  death.  It  is  also  found  on  paper, 
cloth,  &c.  It  consists  of  innumerable  minute  fungi. 
Gardner.     Brande. 

MIL'DEW,  v.  t.     To  taint  with  mildew.  Shak. 

MIL'DEW-£D,  pp.     Tainted  ,,r  injured  bv  mildew. 

MIL'DEW-ING,  ppr.     Tainting  with  mildew. 

MILD'LY,  adv.  Snfily  ;  gently  ;  tenderly  ;  not  roughly 
or  violently  ;  moderately  ;  as,  to  speak  mildly  ;  to 
burn  mildly ;  to  operate  mildly. 

MILD'NESS,  re.  Softness;  gentleness;  as,  the  mild- 
ness of  words  or  speech  ;  mildness  of  voice. 

2.  Tenderness  ;  mercy  ;  clemency ;  as,  mildness  of 
temper. 

3.  Gentleness  of  operation  ;  as,  the  mildness  of  a 
medicine. 

4.  Softness;   the  quality  that  affects  the    senses 
pleasantly  ;  as,  the  mildness  of  fruit  or  of  liquors. 

5.  Temperatencss  ;  moderate  state  ;  as,  the  mild- 
ness of  weather. 

MILD'-SPIR'IT-ED,  )  o.  Having  a  mild  temper. 
MILD'-TEM'PER-£D,  j  Arbnthnot.     ScotL 

MILE,  7i.     [L.  mille  passus,  a  thousand  paces;  passus 

being  dropped  in  conunem  usnge,  the  word  became  a 

noun;  Sax.  mil:  Sw.  mil;  Dan.  777177;  G.  mcile;  D. 

myl;  Ft.  mille;  Pp.?nilla;  Port,  milha  ;  It.  miglio.] 
A  measure  of  length  or  distance.    The  English  or 

statute   mile  contains  8  furlongs,  320   r"ds,   poles, 


MIL 

or  perches,  17C0  yards,  5280  feet,  or  80  chains.  The 
English  geographical  mile  is  1-60  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude, or  about  2025  yards.  The  Roman  mile  was  a 
thousand  paces,  equal  to  1614yards  English  measure. 
The  German  short  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  3  9-10 
English  miles  ;  the  German  long  mile  to  5  3^4  Eng- 
lish miles  ;  the  Prussian  and  Danish  miles  are  each 
about  4  7-10  English  miles  the  Swedish  mile  is 
about  6  5-8  English  miles.  Kelly. 

MlLE'AGE,  ?i.     Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile. 

MILE'SToNE,  7i.  A  stone  set  to  mark  the  distance 
or  space  of  a  mile.  A  post  used  for  this  purpose  is 
called  a  mile-past. 

MIL'FOIL,  71.     [L.  millefolium,  a  thousand  leaves.] 
An  herb  of  the  genus  Achillea  ;  yarrow. 

MIL'IA-RY,  (-ya-re,)  a.  [Ft.  miliuire,  L.  milium,  mil- 
let.] 

1.  Resembling  millet  seeds  ;  us,  a  miliary  eruption; 
miliary  glands.  The  miliary  glands  are  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  skin.  Coze. 

2.  Accompanied  with  an  eruption  like  millet 
seeds  ;  as,  a  miliary  fever. 

MIL-ICE', for  Militia,  is  not  in  use. 

MlL'1-O-LlTE,   «.     Fossil  remains  of  the  Miliola,  a 

genus  of  microscopic,  univalve  shells.     Ed.  Encyc. 
MIL'I-TAN-CY,  71.     Warfare.     [Little  used.] 

Mauntagu. 
MIL'I-TANT,  a.     [L.  militans,  milito,  to  fight.] 

1.  Fighting;  combating;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

2.  The  church  militant  is  the  Christian  church  on 
earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant 
warfare  against  its  enemies;  thus  distinguished 
from  the  church  triumphant,  or  in  heaven.     Hooker. 

MIL'I-TA-RI-LY,  adv.     In  a  soldierly  manner. 

MIL'I-TA-RY,  a.  [Ft.  militairc  ;  L.  militaris,  from 
miles,  a  soldier;  milito,  to  fight;  Gr.  a/i(AAu,  con- 
test.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  soldiers  or  to  arms  ;  as,  a  military 
parade  or  appearance  ;  military  discipline. 

2.  Engaged  in  the  service  of  soldiers  or  arms  ;  as, 
a  military  man. 

3.  Warlike ;  becoming  a  soldier ;  as,  military  vir- 
tue ;  military  bravery. 

4.  Derived  from  the  services  or  exploits  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  as,  military  renown. 

5.  Conformable  to  the  customs  or  rules  of  armies 
or  militia.    The  conduct  of  the  officer  was  not  mili- 

6.  Performed  or  made  by  soldiers  ;  as,  a  military 
election.  Bacon. 

Military  tenure:  a  tenure  of  land,  on  condition  of 
performing  military  service. 

MIL'I-TA-RY,  71.  The  whole  body  of  soldiers  ;  sol- 
diery ;  militia;  an  army.         United  States.     Mitford. 

MIL'I-TATE,  v.  x.     [L.  milito.] 

To  militate  against,  is  to  oppose ;  to  be  or  to  act  in 
opposition.  Smollett. 

Paley  writes,  to  militate  with;  but  in  America, 
against  is  generally  used. 

MI-LI"TI A,  (me-lish'a,)  ».  [L.,  from  miles,  a  soldier ; 
Ir.  77iai  or  mil;  W.  milwr ;  Gr.  u<j>\os,  war;  /jedAcw, 
to  fight  ;  h/hAAh,  combat,  contention.  The  primary 
sense  of  fighting  is,  to  strive,  struggle,  drive,  or  to 
strike,  to  beat,  Eng.  moil,  L.  molior,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 
Sam.  and  Ar.  hay,  to  labor  or  toil.  So  exercitus, 
from  excrceo,  to  exert,  to  strive.     Class  Ml,  No.  15.] 

The  body  of  soldiers  in  a  state  enrolled  for  disci- 
pline, but  not  engaged  in  actual  service  except  in 
emergencies;  as  distinguished  from  regular  troops, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  war  or  military  service. 
The  militia  of  a  country  are  the  able-bodied  men  or- 
ganized into  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades, 
with  officers  of  all  grades,  and  required  by  law  to 
attend  military  exercises  on  certain  days  only,  but  at 
other  times  left  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations. 

In  England,  the  militia  consist  of  200,000  men, 
who  do  service  aliouf2S  days  in  the  year.    P.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  militia  are  composed  of 
persons  between  18  and  45  years. 

MI-LI"TIA-MAN,  ?t.  One  who  belongs  to  the  mili- 
tia. 

MILK, 
Dan. 
vdiko  ;  Ir.  meilg.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  white  fluid  or  liquor,  secreted  by  certain 
glands  in  female  animals,  and  drawn  from  the 
breasts  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

2.  The  white  juice  of  certain  pi: 


don  made  hy  bruising  seeds  ;  as,  the  ■ 
s,  prod 
siiL'ir  and  water. 


of   almonds,  produ 
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MILK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  mclcan,  mcolcian  ;  G.  and  D.  melken  ; 
Sw.  miolka  ;  Dan.  malkir  :  Russ.  mrlzyu  ;  L.  mulgeo  ; 
Gr.  aucXyai.] 

1.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from  the  breasts  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  to  milk  a  cow. 

3.  To  suck.     [JVof  used.]  Shak. 

MILK'BD,  (milkt,)  pp.    Drawn  from  the  breasts  by 

the  hand. 
MILK'-EN,  a.    Consisting  of  milk.     [JVor  used.] 

Temple. 
MILK'ER,  7i.    One  that  milks. 
MILK'-FE-VER,  it.     A  fever  which  sometimes  ac- 
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companies  the   first  secretion   of   milk  in  females 

after  childbirth. 

MILK'-HEDGE,  n.  A  shrub  growing  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  containing  a  milky  juice. 

MILK'I-LY,  adv    Afterthe  manner  ol  milk;  lacteally. 

MILK'I-NESS,  n.  aualities  like  those  of  milk  ;  soft- 
ness. Drydcn. 

MILK'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  milk  from  the  breasts  of 
an  animal  by  the  hand. 

MILK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  milk  from  the 
breasts  of  an  animal  by  the  hand. 

MILK'-LIV-ER-ED,   a.      Cowardly;   timorous 

Shak. 

MILK'MAID,  n.  A  woman  that  milks  or  is  employed 
in  the  dairy;  sometimes,  a  milk  woman. 

MILK'M AN,  n.  A  man  that  sells  milk  or  carries  milk 
to  market. 

MILK'-PAIL,  n.  A  pail  which  receives  the  milk 
drawn  from  cows. 

MILK'-PAN,  n.    A  pan  in  which  milk  is  set. 

MILK-POR'RIDGE,  (  n.     A  species  of  food  composed 

MILK-POT'TAGE,  (  of  milk  or  milk  and  water, 
boiled  with  meal  or  flour.  Locke. 

MILK'-SCoRE,  )i.  An  account  of  milk  sold  or  pur- 
chased in  s II  ijiiaiuil  ies,  scored  or  marked. 

Addison. 

MILK'-SICK-NESS,  n.  A  peculiar  and  most  maiig- 
nant  disease,  occurring  in  some  localities  of  the 
Western  United  States,  and  affecting  certain  kinds 
of  farm-stock,  and  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
meat  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.  Its  cause 
is  unknown.  Farm.  Encyc. 

MILK'SOP,  n.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk  ;  more 
usually,  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 

Addison.     Prior. 

MILK'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  71.    An  esculent  Europe- 
an plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  having  the  veins  of  its 
leaves  of  a  milky  whiteness  —  Cardans  Marianus. 
P.  Cyc. 

MILK'-TOOTH,  n.  The  fore  tooth  of  a  foal,  which 
comes  at  the  age  of  about  three  months,  and  is  cast 
within  two  or  three  years.  Far.  Diet. 

MILK'-TREE,  n.  A  name  common  to  several  trees 
yielding  a  milky  juice,  especially  to  those  in  which 
this  juice  is  fit  for  food,  as  the  cow-tree  of  South 
America.  Brande. 

MILK'-TRe'FOIL,  ti.    A  plant,  said  to  be  a  Cytisus. 
Johnson. 

MILK'VETCH,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Astragalus. 

WILK'WEED,  71.  An  herb  abounding  in  a  milky 
juice,  and  having  its  seeds  attached  to  a  long,  silky 
down,  the  Asclepias  Syriaca. 

MILK'-WHITE,  a.     White  as  milk.  Dryden. 

MILK'WOM-AN,  71.    A  woman  that  sells  milk. 

Arbuthnot. 

MILK'WORT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genera  Polygala, 
Euphorbia,  &c. 

MILK'Y,  a.     Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resembling  milk  ;  as,  milky  sap  or  juice.  Pope. 

3.  Yielding  milk  ;  as,  milky  mothers.  Roscommon. 

4.  Soft;  mild;  geuile;  timorous  ;  as,  a  milky  heart. 

Shak. 

MILK'Y-WAY,  71.  The  galaxy ;  a  broad,  luminous 
path  or  circle  in  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the 
blended  light  of  innumerable  fixed  stars,  which  are 
not  distinguishable  with  ordinary  telescopes.  Harris. 

MILL,  n.     [L.  mille,  a  thousand.] 

A  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  value 
the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

MILL,  71.  [Sax.  miln ;  W.  mehn  ;  Ir.  ineile  or  muilean ; 
Corn.  mclyn;  Arm.  mcll  or  melin;  Fr.  moulin;  L. 
mola,  Gr.  /iv\n,  ijnAoj  ;  G.  mvhle;  D.  molen;  Sw. 
m'dl;  Dan.  molle.;  Sp.  molino  :  It.  mulino ;  Russ.  mel- 
nitsa;  Goth,  malan,  to  grind,  Ir.  meilim,  Fr.  moudrc, 
for  mouldre,  W.  7/ia/u,  Ann.  mala  or  malein,  Sp.  moler, 
L.  niolo,  G.  mafilrii.  It.  vniulro.  Sw.  mala,  Dan.  maler ; 
Port,  mocr,  by  contraction,  Russ.  melyu.  It  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  original  word,  the  noun  or  the 
verb,  or  whether  both  are  from  a  prior  radical  sense. 
We  observe  that  the  elements  of  this  word  coincide 
with  those  of  L.  mel,  honey,  mollis,  Eng.  mellow, 
mild,  mold,  meal,  W.  mall,  &c,  all  expressive  of  soft- 
ness. Grinding  is  now  breaking  by  friction  or  pres- 
sure, but  not  improbably  grain  was  pulverized  by 
beating  or  pounding  before  the  use  of  the  quern.  If 
so,  mill  may  coincide  in  origin  with  mallet.  We  ob- 
serve that  this  word  is  in  the  languages  of  all  the 
great  European  families,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Sla- 
vonic] 

1.  A  complicated  engine  or  machine  for  grinding 
and  reducing  to  fine  particles,  grain,  fruit,  or  other 
substance,  or  for  performing  other  operations  by 
means  of  wheels  and  a  circular  motion  ;  as,  a  grist- 
mill,  for  grain  ;  a  coffee-m/// ;  a  cider-mi'/ ;  a  bark-mill. 
The  original  purpose  of  mills  was  to  comminute  grain 
for  food,  but  the  word  mill  is  now  extended  to  en- 
gines or  machines  moved  by  water,  wind,  or  steam, 
for  carrying  on  many  other  operations.  We  have 
oil-mills,  sawmills,  slitting-mills,  bark-mills,  fulling- 
mills.  &c. 

2.  The  house  or  building  that  contains  the  machin- 


MIL 

2.  In  coining,  to  make  a  raised  impression  round 
the  edges  of  a  piece  of  money,  to  prevent  the  clip- 
ping of  the  coin. 

3.  To  pass  through  a  fulling-mill ;  to  full,  as  cloth. 

4.  In  cant  language,  to  beat  severely  with  the  fists, 
as  if  in  a  fulling-mill.  Smart. 

To  mill  chocolate,  is  to  froth  it.     [See  Froth.] 

MILL'-COG,  71.     The  cog  of  a  mill-wheel.    Mortimer. 

MILL'-DAM,  71.  A  dam  or  mound  to  obstruct  a 
watercourse,  and  raise  the  water  to  an  altitude  suf- 
ficient to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  Mortimer. 

MILL'-HORSE,  71.    A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

MILL'-POND,  71.  A  pond  or  reservoir  of  water  raised 
for  driving  a  mill-wheel. 

MILL'-RACE,  71.  The  current  of  water  that  drives  a 
mill-wheel,  or  the  canal  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Franklin. 

MILL'REA,  )  ti.      A  coin  of  Portugal,  commonly  es- 

MILL'REE,  (  timated  at  5s.  sterling,  or  about  108 
cents ;  though  a  small  gold  millrea  of  1755  was 
worth  only  3s.  2r/.  sterling.  P.  Cue. 

MILL'-SIX'PENCE,  71.  An  old  English  coin,  first 
milled  in  1561,  being  one  of  the  earliest  that  was 
milled.    _  O.  S.  Fabcr.     Douce. 

MILL'SToNE,  71.    A  stone  used  for  grinding  grain. 
To  see  into  a  millstone  ;  to  see  with  acuteness,  or 
to  penetrate  into  abstruse  subjects.  Quart.  Ren. 

MILL'ST5NE-GRIT,  71.    A  hard  and   coarse,  gritty 

MILL'-TOOTH,  71. ;  pi.  Mill-teeth.  A  grinder,  d'ens 
molaris.  Arbuthnot. 

MILL'-WRIGHT,  (-rite,)  71.  A  mechanic  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  build  mills. 

MILL'JSD,  (mild,)  pp.  or  a.  Passed  through  a  mill  ; 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  milling,  as  a  coin  ; 
fulled  ;  soundly  beaten  with  the  fists. 

MIL-LE-NA'RI-AN,  a.     [Fr.  mellenaire.     See  Millen- 

Consisting  of  a  thousand  years  ;  pertaining  to  the 

millennium.  Encyc. 

MIL-LE-Na'RI-AN,  71.    A  chiliast ;  one  who  believes 

that  Christ  will  personally  reign   on  earth,  with  his 

saints,  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the  world. 

MIL-LE-NA'RI-AN-ISM,  71.    The  doctrine  of  millena- 

MIL'LE-NA-RY,  a.     [Fr.  mUlenaire.] 

Consisting  of  a  thousand.  Arbuthnot. 

MIL'LE-NA-RY,  71.     The  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

MIL-LEN'NI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium, 
or  to  a  thousand  years  ;  as,  millennial  period  ;  millen- 
nial happiness.  Burnet. 

MIL-LEN'NI-AL-IST,  71.  One  who  believes  that 
Christ  will  reign  personally  on  earth  a  thousand 
years  ;  a  chiliast.  Stowe. 

MIL'LEN-NIST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  millennium. 
[Not  used.]  Johnson. 

MIL-LEN'NI-TJM,  71.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  an- 
nus,  year.] 

A  thousand  years ;  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  Revelations  xx.,  during 
which  period  Satan  will  be  bound,  and  holiness  be- 
come triumphant  throughout  the  world.  During  this 
period,  as  some  believe,  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  in 
person  with  his  saints. 

MIL'LE-PED,  71.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes, 
foot.] 

The  wood-louse,  an  insect  having  many  feet,  a 
species  of  Oniscus. 

MIL'LE-PORE,  71.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  porus, 
a  pore.] 

A  genus  of  corals,  having  the  surface  smooth,  and 
perforated  with  very  minute  punctures  or  cells.  It 
belongs  to  the  madrepore  family.  Dana. 

MIL'LE-PO-RITE,  71.     Fossil  millepores. 

MILL'ER,  71.  [from  mill.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  attend  a  grist-mill. 

2.  An  insect  whose  wings  appear  as  if  covered 
with  white  dust  or  powder,  like  a  miller's  clothes. 

MILL'ERS'-THUMB,  71.    A  small  fish  found  in  small 
streams  in  Europe,  the  river  bull-head,  Cottots  gobio. 
P.  Cyc. 

MIL-LES'IM-AL,  a.  [L.  millcsimus,  from  mille,  a 
thousand.] 

Thousandth  ;  consisting  of  a  thousand  parts  ;  as, 
millesimal  fractions.  Watts. 

MIL'LET,  71.  [Fr.  millet  or  mil ;  It.  miglio  ;  Sp.  mijo  ; 
L.  milium;  Sax.  mil.] 

1.  A  plant,  or  the  grain  of  a  plant,  of  the  genus 
Holcus  or  Sorghum,  having  a  stalk  resembling  a 
jointed  reed,  and  classed  by  botanists  among  the 
grasses.  Various  species  are  used  as  food  for  men 
and  animals,  but  the  Indian  millet  is  the  most  com- 
mon. The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates. P-  Cyc. 

2.  Millet  grass,  or  millet ;  a  hardy  gTass  of  the 
genus  Milium,  of  several  species.         Farm.  Encyc. 

MIL-LI-ARD',  71.     [Fr.]     A  thousand  millions. 
MIL'LI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  milliarium,  a  milestone.] 

Pertaining  to  a  mile  ;  denoting  a  mile  ;  as,  a  7niJ- 
liary  column.  >  D'Anville. 

MIL'LI-A  RY,  71.     Among  the  Romons,  a  mile-stone. 
MIL'LI-GRAM,         /  71.      [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
MIL1  LI-GRAMME,  ,      Gr.  ypauua,  a  gram.] 
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In  the  system  of  French  weights  and  measures,  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  a  cubic  mil- 
limeter of  water.  Lunier. 

The  milligram  is  equal  to  .0154  English  grains, 
Troy  weight.  McCulloch. 

MIL-LIL'I-TER,  )  71.      [L.    mille,  a   thousand,    and 
MIL' LI-Lt-TRE,  \      liter.] 

A  French   measure  of   capacity,   containing   the 

thousandth  part  of  liter  or  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to 

.0G103  decimals  of  a  cubic  inch.  McCulloch. 

MIL-LIM'E-TER,  |  71.      [L.   mille,   a  thou- 

MIL'LI-ME-TRE,  (-ma'ter,)  ,      sand,  and  metrum,  a 

measure.] 

A  French  lineal  measure,  containing  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  meter ,  equal  to  -03937  decimals  of  an  inch. 
It  is  the  least  measure  of  length. 

Lunier.    McCulloch. 
MIL'LIN-ER,  7!.     [Johnson  supposes  this  word  to  be 
Milaner,  from  Milan,  in  Italy.] 

A  woman  who  makes  and  sells  head-dresses,  hats, 
or  bonnets.  &c,  for  females. 
MIL'LIN-ER- Y,  71.     The  articles  made  or  sold  by  mil- 
liners, as  head-dresses,  hats  or  bonnets,  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  the  like. 
MILL'ING,  ppr.     Grinding  ;  reducing  to  small  pieces; 
fulling,  as  cloth;  stamping  on  the  edges,  as  coin; 
beating. 
MILL'ING,  Ti.    The  act  or  employment  of  grinding  or 
passing  through  a  mill. 

2.  In  coining,  the  act  of  making  raised  impressions 
on  the  edges  of  coin,  or  the  impressions  thus  made. 

Edin.  Encyc. 

3.  In  cant  language,  a  beating  with  the  fists. 
MILL'ION,   (mil'yun,)  71.      [Fr.  million;   It.  milione; 

Sp.  millon ;  Port,  milham ;  probably  from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
thousand  thousand.  It  is  used  as  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective ;  as,  a  million  of  men,  or  a  million  men.  As 
a  noun,  it  has  a  regular  plural,  millions. 

2.  In  common  usage,  a  very  great  number,  indefi- 
nitely. 

There  we  million*  of  truths  that  men  are  not  concerned  to 
-  know.  Locke. 

MILL'ION-AIRE,  71.     [Fr.]     A  man  worth  a  million. 

MILL'ION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  millions  ;  consist- 
ing of  millions  ;  as,  the  inillionary  chronology  of  the 
Pundits.  Pinkerton. 

MILL'ION-ED,  a.  Multiplied  by  millions.  [Not 
used.]  Sliak. 

MILLIONTH,  a.     The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

MILT,  n.  [Sax.  milt ;  Dan.  and  D.  milt ;  G.  mill ;  Sw. 
midlte  ;  It.  miha  ;  probably  so  named  from  its  soft- 
ness, and  allied  to  mild,  mellow,  melt.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  spleen  ;  a  viscus  situated  in  the 
left  hvpochond'rium,  under  the  diaphragm. 

2.  The  soft  roe  of  fishes,  or  the  spermatic  part  of 
the  males.  Encyc. 

MILT,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the 
female  fish.  Johjison. 

MILT'ER,  71.     A  male  fish.  Walton. 

MILT'WORT,  71.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Asplenium  ; 
spleenwort. 

MIME,  ti.    [See   Mimic]    Among  the  ancients,  a  kind 
of  farce  or  dramatic  representation  in  which  real  char- 
acters were  depicted. 
2.  An  actor  in  such  representations. 

MIME,  71.  i.  To  mimic,  or  play  the  buffoon.  [Obs.] 
[See  Mimic] 

Ml.M'ER,  «.     A  mimic.     [Obs.]     [See  Mimic] 

MI-Me'SIS,  71.  [Gr.J  In  rhetoric,  imitation  of  the 
voice  or  gestures  of  another.  Encyc. 

MLM'E-TENE,  71.  The  mineral  arseniate  of  lead,  oc- 
curring in  pale-yellow  or  brownish  hexagonal  crys- 
tals. 

MI-MET'IG,  )         rPr   „„,„„»„  i 

MI-MET'IC-AL,  \  "■     [Gn  W™0?-] 

Imitative  ;  as,  the  mimetic  arts  ;  apt  to  imitate  ;  giv- 
en to  aping  or  mimicry. 

MIM'IC,  )  a.     [L.  mimus,  mimicus     " 

MIM'IC-AL,  J      uiK'>s;  uiueonai,   to 
probably  to  /jw/uoc.] 

1.  Imitative;  inclined  to  imitate  or  to  ape  ;  having 
the  practice  or  habit  of  imitating. 

Man  is  of  all  civalur.  *  [!,..■  lir.s!  ,'/;i,.-V'./  in  glares,  speech,  &c. 
Wolton. 

2.  Consisting  of  imitation  ;  as,  mimic  gestures. 
Mimic  implies  often  something  droll  or  ludicrous, 

or  less  dignified  than  imitative. 

MIM'IC,       7i.     One  who  imitates  or  mimics  ;  a  buf- 

MIM'ICK,  (      foon  who  attempts  to  excite  laughter  or 

derision  by  acting  or  speaking  in  the  manner  of  an 

other.  Prior. 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Of  France  the  mimic  and  of  Spain  the  prey.  Anon. 

MIM'IC,     )  v.  t.    To  imitate  or  ape  for  sport;  to  at- 
MIM'ICK,  (      tempt  to  excite  laughter  or  derision  by 
acting  or  speaking  like  another  ;  to  ridicule  by  imi- 
tation. 

The  walk,  the  wmi-.Is,  On-  ^Mnr^,  conkl  supply, 

The  habit  i:j:./m<',  am. I  ihc  mien  belie.  Dryden. 

MIM'IG-AL-LY,   adv.    In  an  imitative  or  aping  man- 


allied 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MgTE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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MIM'ICK-ED,  (mim'ikt,)  pp.    Imitated  for  sport. 

MIM'ICK-KR,  n.     One  who  mimics. 

MIM'ICK-ING,  ppr.    Imitating  for  sport;   ridiculing 
by  imitation. 

MIM'ie-EV,  n.    Ludicrous  imitation  for  sport  or  ridi- 
cule. Spectator. 

MI-MOG'RA-PHER,  n.     [Gr.  uiuos  and  ypaipia.] 
A  writer  of  farces  or  mimes.  Herbert. 

MI'NA,  71.     [Gr.  uva ;  L.  mina  ;  Ar.  Class  Mn,  No.  5, 

A  weight  or  denomination  of  money.  The  mina 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  valued  at  fifty  shekels. 
The  Greek  or  Attic  mina  was  valued  at  a  hundred 
drachmas,  more  than  £3  sterling,  or  314.  McCulluch. 
MI-Na'CIOUS,  (me-na'shus,)  a.  [L.  minaz,  from  mi- 
nor, to  threaten.] 
Threatening ;  menacing.  More. 

MI-NAO'I-TY,  (me-nas'e-te,)  ?!.     [L.  minaz.] 
Disposition  to  threaten.     [Little  used.] 

5 

MIN'A-RET,  7i. *  [Ar.  is,ljLo  manaraton,  a  lantern ; 
W.  mwn,  a  spire.] 

A  slender,  lofty  turret  on  the  mosques  of  Moham- 
medan countries,  rising  by  different  stages  or  stories, 
and  surrounded  by  one  or  more  projecting  balconies 
from  which  the  people  are  summoned  to  prayer. 

Brande.     Owilt. 
MIN-A-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.     With  threats. 
MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Threatening;  menacing.  Baron. 
MINCE,  (mins,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  mui.,-iaii,  from  the  root  of 
L.  minuo,  to  diminish  ;  W.  main,  Arm.  maon,  Fr.  7»ie- 
nu,  mince,  Ir.  mik,  mion,  small,  fine  ;  L.  minor,  small- 
er ;  minuo,  to  diminish  ;    Gr.  /m/uos,  small,  slender  ; 
uivvOu),  to  diminish  ;  L.  minutus,  minute  ;  Sw.  min- 


ska,  to  diminish;  Ar.       ^  manna,  to  weaken,  to  di- 
minish.   Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  into  very  small  pieces ;  as,  to 
mince  meat  Dryden. 

2.  To  diminish  in  speaking  ;  to  retrench,  cut  off, 
or  omit  a  part  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
truth  ;  to  extenuate  in  representation. 

love,  but  to  say  directly,  I  love 


MIN 


thnr  omitted  some  part  of  what 
of  his  expression,  I  cer- 
Dnjdtn. 


To  speak  with  affected  softness  ;  to  clip  words  ; 
not  to  utter  the  full  sound.  Shak. 

4.  To  walk  with  short  or  diminished  steps. 
MINCE,  v.  i.     To  walk  with  short  steps  ;  to  walk  with 
affected  nicety ;  to  affect  delicacy  in  manner 
1  '11  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak. 

Because    the   (laughters    of    Zion   are    haughty  —  walking   and 

mincing  as  they  go.  — Is.  iii. 
2.  To  speak  softly,  or  with  affected  nicety. 

Dryden. 
MIN'CED,  fminst,)  pp.  or  a.    Cut  or  chopped  into  very 
sued!  pieces. 

minS-meIt,  I n-  Mrat  ch°pped  ver^ fine- 

MINCE'-PIE,  |  7i.  A  pie  made  with  minced 

MTN'CED-PrE,(minst-,)  \  meat  and  other  ingredients 
baked  in  paste.  Spectator. 

MIN'CING,  ppr.  Cutting  into  small  pieces:  speaking 
or  walking  affectedly. 

MIN'CING-LY,  adv.    In  small  parts  ;  not  fully. 

Hooker. 

MTND,  n.  [Sax.  gemind,  gemynde ;  Ir.  mein,  mian ;  W. 
myn,  or  memo,  mind  or  will ;  govyn,  a  demand  ;  Dan. 
mindc,  mind,  vote,  consent ;  minder,  to  remind  ;  Sw. 
minve,  memory  ;  minnas,  to  remember,  to  call  to 
mind,  as  L.  reminiscor;  L.  mens;  Gr.  pveia,  mem- 
ory, mention;  pvaopai,  to  remember;  peine,  mind, 
ardor  of  mind,  vehemence  ;  (<i(i'tc,  anger  ;  Sans,  man, 
mana,  mind,  will,  heart,  thought  ;  '/end.  meno.  Mind 
signifies  properly  intention,  a  reaching  or  inclining 
foiward  to  an  object,  from  the  primary  sense  of  ex- 
tending, stretching,  or  inclining,  or  advancing  eager- 
ly, pushing  or  setting  forward,  whence  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  word,  in  analogy  with  the  Teutonic 
mod,  nwed,  ninth,  mind,  courage,  spirit,  mettle.  So 
L.  animus,  animosus.  The  Russ.  has  pominayu,  to 
mention,  to  remember  ;  pomin,  remembrance,  and 
umenie,  or  nmeinie,  understanding.  Ciu.  Minos,  Menu, 
Menes,  Mentor.     Class  Mn,  No.  1,  9.] 

1.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design. 

when  he  bring,  rh  it  u  ith  a  wicked  im/e/t  —  Prov.  xxi.         ' 

2.  Inclination  ;  will ;  desire  ;  a  sense  much  used,  but 
expressing  less  than  settled  purpose;  as  in  the  common 
phrases,  "  I  wish  to  know  your  mind ; "  "  Let  me 
know  your  mind  ; "  "  He  had  a  mtita'  to  go  ; "  "  He 
has  a  partner  to  his  mind." 

3.  Opinion  ;  as,  to  express  one's  mind.  We  are  of 
one  mind. 


of  mind.    From  the  operations  of  the  intellect  in  man, 
this  word  came  to  signify, 

5.  The  intellectual   or  intelligent  power  in  man  ; 
the  understanding;  the  power  that  conceives,  judges, 


I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shak. 

So  we  speak  of  a  sound  mind,  a  disordered  mind, 
a  weak  mind,  a  strong  mind,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  understanding  ;  and  in  a  passive 
sense,  it  denotes  capacity,  as  when  we  say,  the  mind 
can  not  comprehend  a  subject. 

6.  The  heart  or  seat  of  affection. 

Which  were  a  grief  o(  mind  to  Is.ic 1  Rehekah. —  Gen.  xxvi. 

7.  The  will  and  affection  ;  as,  readiness  of  mind. 
McU  xvii. 

8.  The  implaitled  principle  of  grace.     Rom.  vii. 
MIND,  v.  t.    To  attend  to  ;  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  ;  to 

regard  with  attention. 

Cease  to  request  me  ;  let  us  minil  our  way.  Dryden. 

Mind  not  high  things.  —  Rom.  xii. 

2.  To  attend  to  or  regard  with  submission  ;  to  obey. 
His  father  told  him  to  desist,  but  he  would  not  mind 
him. 

3.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind.     [Obs.]      Locke. 

4.  To  intend  ;  to  mean.  Chapman. 
MIND,  v.  i.    To  be  inclined,  or  disposed  to  incline. 

When  one  of  them  minrtelh  to  go  into  rebellion.     [065.] 

MIND'ED,  a.    Disposed  ;  inclined. 

If  men  were  miniled  to  live  virtuously.  Tillotson. 

Joseph  was  min<lt'd  In  put  her  uw;iy  privily.  —  Matt.  i. 

Minded  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  high- 
minded  ;  low  -nuiidid ;  iuelAc-mindcd  ;  sober-minded; 
ihm\i\r-minded. 

MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  Disposition  ;  inclination  toward 
any  tiling  ;  as,  heavenly  mindetlness.  Milner. 

MIN'D'-FILL-ING,  a.     Filling  the  mind.       Mitfurd. 

MIND'FUL,  a.  Attentive  ;  regarding  with  care  ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  ;  heedful ;  observant. 

I  promise  to  lie  mrmtful  of  vmr  cliuonitinns.  Hammond. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  I  —  Pa.  vii. 

MTND'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Attentively;  needfully. 
MIND'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Attention;   regard;    heedful- 

ness. 
MIND'ING,  ppr.    Regarding;  heeding. 
..IIND'ING,  it.    Regard. 
MIND'LESS,   a.      Inattentive;   heedless;   forgetful; 

negligent ;  careless 


2.  Not  endued  with  mind  or  intellectual  powers ; 
as,  mindless  bodies.  Davics. 

3.  Stupid  ;  unthinking  ;  as.  a  mindless  slave. 

Shak. 

MIND'-STRICK-EN,  a.  Moved  ;  affected  in  mind. 
[Not  used.]  Sidney. 

MINE,  a.  called  sometimes  a  pronominal  adj.  [Sax. 
7ni7i,*  Sw.  and  Dan.  711111;  fJutii.mcin.s-,"  Fr.mon;  D. 
myn;  G.  7ncire,  contracted  from  niigen  ;  for  me,  in 
Gothic,  is  TinTr,  Dan.  mig,  G.  tnich.  The  L.  mens,  and 
Russ.  moi,  are  also  contracted.] 

My  ;  belonging  to  me.  It  was  formerly  used  be- 
fore nouns  beginning  with  vowels.  "  I  kept  myself 
from  mine  iniquity."  Ps.  xviii.  But  this  use  is  no 
longer  retained.    We  now  use  my  before  a  vowel  as 


follows  the  noun,  and  usually  the  verb  ;  as, 
this  is  my  book  ;  this  book  is  7nine  ;  it  is  called  7111; 
book  ;  the  book  is  called  mine ;  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  mine. 

Mine  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  a  noun. 
Your  sword  and  mine  are  different  in  construction. 
MlN  E,  71.  [Fr.  11111111,  a  mine  or  ore,  whence  mineral ; 
It.  mina,  miniera;  Sp.  mina,  a  mine,  a  conduit,  a 
subterraneous  canal,  a  spring  or  source  of  water; 
Port.  id. ;  Ir.  men,  mianach  ;  Dan.  and  G.  mine ;  Sw. 
mina;  D.  myn ;  W.  7117011,  whence  mwnai,  money; 
Arm.  711111.     Tile  radical  signification  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  from  which 
metallic  ores  or  other  mineral  substances  are  taken 
by  digging.  The  pits  from  which  stones  only  are 
taken  are  called  quarries. 

2.  In  the  military  art,  a  subterraneous  canal  or  pas- 
sage dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification, 
where  a  quantity  of  powder  may  be  lodged  for  blow- 
ing up  the  works. 

3.  A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good. 
MINE,  «.  i.    To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  form  a  subterraneous  canal  or  hole  by 
scratching;  to  form  a  burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth, 
as  animals  ;  as,  the  mining  coney.  Wotton. 

3.  To  practice  secret  means  of  injury. 

MINE,  ji.  t.  To  sap;  to  undermine;  to  dig  away,  or 
otherwise  remove  the  substratum  or  foundation  ; 
hence,  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  degrees  or  secret 
means. 

They  mined  the  walls.  Hayward. 


In  a  metaphorical  sens 
used. 
MlNE'-DIG-GER,  71.    One  that  digs  mines. 


is  generally 


One  that  digs  for  metals  and  other  min- 


MIN'ER, 
erals. 

2.  One  who  digs  canals  or  passages  under  the 
walls  of  a  fort,  &c.  Armies  have  sappers  and 
miners. 

MIN'ER-AL,  7i.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  mineral ;  Low  L.  mi- 
nera,  a  matrix  or  vein  of  metals,  whence  mineralir  ; 
ull  from  mine.] 

Any  natural  production  formed  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinities,  and  organized,  when  becoming 
solid,  by  the  powers  of  crystallization.  Dana. 

Minerals  were  formerly  divided  into  salts,  eartlis, 
inflammables,  and  ores;  a  division  which  serves  for  a 
general  distribution  :  but  a  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment into  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  subspecies, 
and  oarieties,  has  been  adopted  to  meet  the  more  pre- 
cise views  of  niedern  mineralogists. 

MIN'ER-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  minerals  ;  consisting  of 
minerals  ;  as,  the  mineral  kingdom. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  ;  as,  mineral  waters  ; 
a  mineral  spring. 

MIN'ER-AL-IST,  n.  One  versed  or  employed  in 
minerals. 

MIN-ER-AL-I-ZA'TION,  71.     [See  Mineralize.] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  an  ore  by  combination 
with  another  substance;  the  natural  operation  of 
uniting  a  meiullie  substance  with  another. 

2.  The  process  of  converting  into  a  mineral,  as  a 
bone  or  a  plant. 

3.  The  act  of  impregnating  with  a  mineral,  as 

MIN'ER-AL-TZE,  v.  t.  [from  mineral]  In  mineral- 
ogy, to  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or 
mineral.     Sulphur  mineralizes  many  of  the  metals. 

2.  To  convert  into  a  mineral. 

In  these  caverns,  the  bones  are  not  mineralized.        Buckland.    . 

3.  To  impregnate  with  a  mineral  substance ;  as,  to 

MIN'ER-AL-IZE,  71.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  ob- 
serving and  collecting  minerals.     [Recent.]     Cann> 

MIN'ER-AL-iZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  its  usual 
properties  by  being  ciunliincd  with  unuther  substance 
or  formed  Into  an  ore ,  as,  metallic  substances  are 
mineralized 

2.  Converted  into  a  mineral. 

3.  Impregnated  with  a  mineral. 
MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ER,  71.     A  substance  which  mineral- 
izes another  or  combines  with  it  in  an  ore,  and  thus 
deprives  it  of  its  usual  and  peculiar  properties.    Sul- 
phur is  one  of  the  most  common  viineralizers. 

Nicholson. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZ-rNG,  ppr     Combining  with  a  metal 
and  forming  an  ore. 
2.  Going  on  an  excursion  for  mineraiS. 

MIN'ER-AL  IZ-1NG,  a.    Adapted  to  combine  with  a  i 
metal  in  forming  an  ore. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  MiNERALor.r.]  Per- 
taining to  the  science  of  minerals  ;  as.  a  mineraiog- 
ical  table. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  mineralogy. 
Phillips. 

MIN-ER-AL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  minerals,  or  one  who  treats  or  discourses 
of  the  properties  of  mineral  bodies 

MIN-ER-AL'O-GY,  71.  [mineral,  and  Gr.  aojoc,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  min- 
eral substances,  and  teaches  us  to  characterize,  dis- 
tinguish, and  class  them  according  to  their  proper- 
ties. It  comprehends  the  study  or  science  of  all  in- 
organic substances  in  the  earth  or  on  its  surface. 

Encyc.     Cyc. 

MI-NER'VA,  71.*  [L.]  In  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  of  war,  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 

MIN'E-VER,  71.  An  animal,  said  by  Forby  to  be  the 
ermine,  or  his  skin  ;  white  fur  with  specks  of  black. 

MIN"GLE,  (ming'gl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  mengan  or  mencgan ; 
G.  and  D.  mengen.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive from  G.  menge,  Sax.  incnigo,  a  multitude,  or  from 
the  same  root.  Hence, among  signifies  mingled,  or  in 
the  crowd.] 

1.  To  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  unite  in  one  body ;  as,  to 
mingle  liquors  of  different  kinds. 

2.  To  mix  or  blend  without  order,  or  promiscu- 
ously. 


There  was  fire  mingled  with  f 
To  compound  ; 


a  a  mass,  as  solid  sub- 
stances ;  as,  to  mingle  flour,  sugar,  and  eggs  in  cook- 
ery. 

4.  To  join  in  mutual  intercourse  or  in  society. 

The  holy  seed  h\v  jrmiz'xl  ih<  n.sclv  s  v.  eh  the  people  of  those 
lands.  — Ezra  ix.    Ps.  cri. 

5.  To  contaminate ;  to  render  impure  ;  to  debase 
by  mixture. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  v 

6.  To  confuse. 

There  mingle  brollB.  Milton. 

MIN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  ;  to  be  united  with. 

She,  when  she  saw  nor  sister  nymyilis,  suppressed 

Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Addison. 

MIN"GLE,  (ming'gl,)  n.     Mixture;  medley;  promis- 
cuous mass.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 
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MIN'GLED,  (ming'gld,)  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  ;  united 
promiscuously. 

MIN'-GLZCD-LY,  adv.     Confusedly.  Barret. 

MIN"GLE-MAN"GLE,  n.  A  medley ;  a  hotch- 
potch. Hooker. 

MIN"GLE-MENT,  (ming'gl-,)  n.  Act  of  mingling ; 
state  of  being  mixed. 

MIN"GLEIl,  n.     One  that  mingles. 

MIN"GLING,  ppr.    Mixing;  uniting  without  order 

M1N"GLING-LY,  adv.     Unitingly. 

MiN'IARD,  (min'yard,)  a.     [Ft.  mignard.] 
Soft ;  dainty.     [Liule  used.] 

MlN'IARD-lZE,  v.  t.  To  render  soft,  delicate,  or 
dainty.  i  Howell. 

MIN'IARD JZ-.ED, pp.    Rendered  delicate. 

MIN'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [It.  miniare,  from  minio,  L.  minium, 
red  lead  or  vermilion.] 
To  paint  or  tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

TVarton. 

MIN'I-X-TED,  pp.  Painted  or  tinged  with  minium, 
red  lead,  or  vermilion. 

MIN'IA-TURE,  (min'e-  or  min'e-a-)  n.  [It.  and 
Sp.  miniatura,  from  It.  miniare,  supra  ;  Fr.  minia- 
ture.] 

1.  A  painting  in  water  colors  on  vellum,  ivory,  or 
paper,  with  points  or  dots  ;  sometimes  in  oil  colors. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  portraits  painted  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  is  hence  used  adjectively,  to 
denote  very  small. 

2.  A  picture  or  representation  in  a  small  compass, 
or  less  than  the  reality.    .  Encyc. 

3.  Red  letter  ;  rubric  distinction.  Hickes. 
MIN'IA-TU_RE,  (min'e-  or  min'e-a-)  a.    On  a  small 

scale;  as,  miniature  representation. 
MIN'I-KIN,  a.     [Qu.  W.  main,  small,  and  kin.] 
Small ;  diminutive  ;  used  in  slight  contempt. 
MIN'I-KIN,  71.     A  small  sort  of  pins. 

2.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite.     [See  Minion.] 
MIN'IM,  n.      [W.  main,  small,  whence  L.  minimus. 
See  Mince.]    Literally,  something  exceedingly  small. 
Hence, 

1.  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Franciscans 
or  Minimi.  Weaver. 

3.  A  note  in  music,  equal  to  half  a  semibreve  or 
two  crotchets. 

4.  A  short  poetical  encomium.     [Ois.]     Spenser. 

5.  A  small  fish  ;  a  minnow.     [Local.]      John-son. 

6.  The  smallest  liquid  measure  ;  a  single  drop. 

Brande. 
MIN'I-MENT,  7i.    [from  muniment.]  Proof ;  testimony. 


MIN'I-MUM,  n.  [L.]  The  least  quantity  assignable  in 
a  given  case.  Encyc. 

MIN'I-MUS,  n.     [L.]     A  being  of  the  smallest  size. 
Shak. 

MlN'ING,  ppr.  Digging  into  the  earth,  as  for  fossils 
and  minerals;  sapping. 

'  2.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  busi- 
ness of  digging  mines ;  as,  the  mining  districts  of 
Siberia.  Sparlcs. 

MlN'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  employment  of  digging 
mines. 

MIN'ION,  (min'yun,)  a.  Fine;  trim;  dainty.  [Not 
used.] 

MIN'ION,  (min'yun,)  71.  [Fr.  mignon ;  JUmignone; 
a  darling  ;  from  W.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small ;  W.  mwyn, 
tender,  gentle.] 

A  favorite  ;  a  darling  ;  particularly,  the  favorite  of 
a  prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  his  favors  ,  one  who 
gains  favors  by  flattery  or  mean  adulation. 

Edward  sent  an  army  into   Ireland,    not   for  conquest,   but   to 
guard  the  person  of  His  minion,  Piers  Gavestou.     Davies. 

The  drowsy  iyi.ua  hy  his  minions  led.  Swift. 

MIN'ION,  (min'yun,)  71.  [W.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small ; 
L.  minor.     See  Mince.] 

A  small  kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
brevier  and  nonpareil. 
MIN'ION-ING,  (min'yun-,)  71.    Kind  treatment. 

Marston. 
5™E'|*    Finely;  daintily. 
MIN'ION-SHIP,  71.     State  of  being  a  minion. 
MIN'IOUS,  (min'yus,)  a.     [from  L.  minium.] 

Of  the  color  of  red  lead  or  vermilion.        Brown. 
MIN'ISH,  v.  t.     [L.  minuo,  to  lessen.] 

To  lessen;  to  diminish.    [Obs.]  [See  Diminish.] 


MIN 


MIN'IS-TER,    n.      [L.  ;    probably   from    Ar. 


(Jfr* 


mahana,  to   serve,   wait,  attend,   Class  Mn,  No.  2, 
and  Sax.  slBore,  helm,  direction  ;  steoran,  to  steer.] 

1.  Properly,  a  chief  servant ;  hence,  an  agent  ap- 
pointed to  transact  or  manage  business  under  the  au- 
thority of  another  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  a  word  of  very 
extensive  application. 

Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua.  —  Exod.  xxiv. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  king  or  prince  intrusts  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  of  state  ;  as,  minister  of  state  ;  the 
prime  minister.  In  moilmi  gorrrnmmts,  the  secreta- 
ries or  heads  of  the  several  departments  or  branches 
of  government,  are  the  ministers  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. 


3.  A  magistrate  ;  an 


officer. 


4.  A  delegate ;  an  embassador ;  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  or  government  at  a  foreign  court  ;  usu- 
ally such  as  is  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  but  not  re- 
stricted to  such. 

5.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar ;  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  duties;  the  pastor  of  a  church  duly  au- 
thorized or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.    Eplu  iii. 

C.  Christ  is  called   a  minister  of  the  sanctuary. 
Heb.  viii. 
7.  An  angel ;  a  messenger  of  God. 

Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flaming  Are. — 
Ps.  civ. 
MIN'IS-TER,  v.  t.     [L.  ministro.] 
To  give  ;■  to  afford  ;  to  supply. 

He  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower.  —2  Cor.  ii. 
That  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.  —  Eph.  iv. 

MIN'IS-TER,  ».  i.    To  attend  and  serve  ;  to  perform 
service  in  any  office,  sacred  or  secular. 


2.  To  afford  supplies;  to  give  things  needful ;  to 
supply  the  means  of  relief;  to  relieve. 

When  saw  we  thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked, 
or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  nut  minister  to  thee  ?  —  Matt. 


[In  this  sense  we  commonly  use  Administer.] 
MIN'IS-TER-PJD,  pp.     Served;   afforded  ;  supplied. 


Attundii 


;  for  service  :    atten- 


MIN-IS-TE'Ri-AL,  a, 
dant ;  acting  at  command. 

Enlightening  spirits  aim  ministerial  flames.  Prior. 

2.  Acting  under  superior  authority  ;  pertaining  to 
a  minister. 

3.  Pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as  distinct  from 
judicial.  The  office  and  acts  of  a  sheriff  are  ministe- 
rial. 

4.  Sacerdotal  ;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel;  as,  ministerial  garments;  ministerial  duties. 

Genuine  ministerial   pnel'-noe    keeps  back  no  important   truth, 

listens  to  no  eoHipi'ojniM-  with  sin,  connives  .a  no  tishinualile 
vice,  cringes  lieiore  uu  te-iiy  worMlmg.      //.  Humphrey. 

5.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state  ;  as,  ministerial 
circles  ;  ministerial  benches.  Burke. 

MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  ministerial  manner 
or  character.  Waterland. 

MIN'IS-TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Attending  and  serving 
as  a  subordinate  agent ;  serving  under  superior  au- 
thority.   Heb.  i. 

2.  Affording  aid  or  supplies;  administering  things 

MIN'IS-TER- Y.     See  Ministry.  f needful. 

MIN'IS-TRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister:  [Little 
used.]  Johnson. 

MIN'IS-TRANT,  a.  Performing  service  as  a  minis- 
ter; attendance  on  service  ;  acting  under  command. 

Princedoms  and  dominations  minislrant.  Milton. 

MIN-IS-TRa'TION,  71.     [L.  minislratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  performing  service  as  a  subordinate 
agent ;  agency  ;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 
Because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 


2.  Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical 
function. 

As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  ended.  —  Luke  i. 
MIN'IS-TRESS,  71.    A  female  that  ministers. 

Akenside. 
MIN'IS-TRY,  71.     [L.  ministerium.] 

1.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  subordinate 
agent  of  any  kind. 

2.  Agency  ;  service ;  aid  ;  interposition ;  instru- 
mentality. 

He  directs  the  affairs  of  this  world  by  the  ordinary  ministry  of 
second  causes.  Atterbury. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  function  or  profession  ;  agency  or 
service  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  clergymen  in 
the  modern  church,  or  of  priests,  apostles,  and  evan- 
gelists in  the  ancient.  Acts  i.  Rom.  xii.  2  Tim.  iv. 
JVum.  iv.     Also,  the  clergy,  taken  collectively. 

4.  Time  of  ministration  ;  duration  of  the  office  of 
a  minister,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  war  with 
France  was  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt. 

5.  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  government 
or  the  council  of  a  supreme  magistrate ;  the  body  of 
ministers  of  state.  Swtft. 

6.  Business  ;  employment. 

He  abhorred  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms.  Drydcn. 

MIN'IS-TRY-SHIP,for  Ministry,  is  little  used,  and 


hardly  proper. 


SlClfl. 


ing,  is  covered  with  a  gray,  dusky  pellicle.  This, 
taken  off  anil  agitated,  becomes  a  greenish-gray  pow- 
der, inclining  to  yellow.  This  oxyd,  separated  by 
sifting  from  the  grains  of  lead  which  it  contains,  and 
exposed  to  a  more  intense  heat,  takes  a  deep  yellow 


MIN 

color,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  massicot.  The  lat- 
ter, slowly  heated,  takes  a  beautiful  red  color,  and  is 
called  minium.  It  is  a  salt  composed  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  protoxyd  of  lead,  with  one  equivalent  of 
the  dentoxyd.  Fourcroy. 

MINK,  71.  An  American  and  European  quadruped  of 
the  weasel  tribe,  that  burrows  in  the  earth  on  the 
side  of  a  river  or  pond,  whose  fur  is  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  muskrat.  It  is  the  Mustela  Lutre- 
ola,  (Linn.)  and  the  Putorius  Lutreola,  (Cuv.)  It  is 
very  often  called  Minx.  Belknap. 

MIN'NOCK,  used  by  Shakspeare,  is  supposed  by  John- 
son to  be  the  same  as  Minx.     [Q.U.  mimick.] 

MIN'NoVV,  I       ,r  „  . 

MIN'OVV,     J"'  ^r.  menu,  small.] 

A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  very  small 
fresh-water  fish,  and  even  to  the  young  of  larger 
kinds.  The  minnow  of  England,  from  which  the 
term  is  derived,  is  a  species  of  the  Cyprinus  of  Lin- 
na;us,  Leuciscus  phoxinus  of  Cuvier. 

Encyc.  Amer.     P.  Cyc. 

MI'NOR,  a.  [L.  ;  the  comparative  degree  of  a  word 
not  found  in  that  language,  but  existing  in  the  Cel- 
tic dialects,  W.  main,  Arm.  moan,  Ir.  min,  mion,  the 
root  of  L.  minuo,  to  diminish.     See  Mince.] 

1.  Less;  smaller;  sometimes  applied  to  the  bulk 
or  magnitude  of  a  single  object;  more  generally,  to 
amount,  degree,  or  importance.  We  say,  the  minor 
divisions  of  a  body,  the  minor  part  of  a  body  ;  op- 
posed to  the  major  part.  We  say,  minor  sums,  mi- 
7tor  faults,  miwr  considerations,  miiuir  details  or  ar- 
guments. In  the  latter  phrases,  minor  is  equivalent 
to  small,  petty,  inconsiderable,  not  principal,  impor- 
tant, or  weighty. 

2.  In  music,  less  or  lower  by  a  lesser  semitone ;  as, 
a  third  minor.  Encyc. 

Minor  key,  in  music,  is  that  key,  or  arrangement  of 
tones  and  semitones,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  sol- 
emn and  mournful  subjects. 

The  minor  term  of  a  syllogism  is  that  one  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 

Asia  Minor ,"  the  Lesser  Asia,  that  part  of  Asia 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the 
north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
MI'NOR,  71.  A  person  of  either  sex  under  age ;  one 
who  is  under  the  authority  of  his  parents  or  guard- 
ians, or  who  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts and  manage  his  own  property.  By  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  persons  are 
■minors  ill)  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Ir.  logic,  that  premise  which  contains  the  minor 
term  ;  it  is  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular  syl- 
logism, as  in  the  following  :  — 

Every  act  of  injustice  partakes  of  meanness. 

To  take  money  from  another  by  gaming,  or  repu- 
tation by  seduction,  are  acts  of  injustice. 

Therefore  the  taking  of  money  from  another  by 
gaming,   or    reputation    by  seduction,    partakes    of 


In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  categorical  premise  is 

3.  A  Minorite,  a  Franciscan  friar. 
MI'NOR-aTE,  v.  I.     To  diminish.     [JVot  usea.] 
Ml-NOR-A'TION,  71.     A  lessening;  diminution. 
Ml'NOR-ITE,  n.     A  Franciscan  friar. 
MI-NOR'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  minorite,  from  L.  minor.] 

1.  The  state  or  being  under  age.     [See  Minor.] 

2.  The  smaller  number  ;  as,  the  minority  of  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives  ;  opposed  to  Ma- 
jority. We  say,  the  minority  was  large  or  small  ; 
A.  B.  was  in  the  minority  ;  the  minority  must  be  ruled 

MI'NOS,  71.     [Gr.  Mu/wc.]  [b"y  tlle  majority. 

In  classical  mythology,  a  celebrated  lawgiver,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  king  of  Crete.  He 
was  so  celebrated  for  his  justice  on  earth,  that  after 
his  death  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

MlN'O-TAUR,  n.       [Fr.    minotaure  ;    It.   minotav.ro  ; 
L.  minoiaurtts  :  from  man,  which  must  have  been  in 
early  ages  a  Latin  word,  and  taurus,  a  bull.] 
A  fabled  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull. 

Ovid.     Virgil.     Shak. 

MIN'STER,  71.  [Sax.  minstre,  or  mynstcr.  See  Mon- 
astery.] 

The  church  of  a  monastery,  or  one  to  which  a 
monastery  has  been  attached  ;  sometimes,  a  cathedral 
church.  Qloss.  of  Archil. 

MINSTREL,  71.  [Fr.  mcnStrier,  for  menestricr;  Sp. 
ministril,  a  minstrel,  and  a  tipstaff,  or  petty  officer  of 
justice;  Port,  menestral;  perhaps  a  derivative  from 
menear,  to  move,  stir,  wag,  wield.  If  so,  the  word 
originally  signified  a  performer  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, who  accompanied  his  performances  with  ges- 
tures, like  the  histrio  and  joculator.] 

A  name  given  to  an  order  of  men,  in  the  middle 
ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves 
or  others.  Their  attendance  was  sought  and  their 
performances  lavishly  rewarded  by  princes.  It  was 
in  the  character  of  a  minstrel  that  King  Alfred  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  Danes,  his  enemies,  and  explored 
their  situation.  Brande. 

MIN'STREL-SY,n.  The  arts  and  occupation,  of  min- 
strels ;  instrumental  music. 
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2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

The  minstrelsy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

MINT,  re.  [Sax.  mynet,  money,  or  stamped  coin  ;  D. 
vi unt,  mint,  com  ;  G.  mmizc  :  Sw.  mynt ;  Dan.  myndt, 
coin.  This  word  is  doubtless  a  derivative  from 
mine,  or  L.  monctu,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  The  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  In  Great  Britain,  formerly,  there  was  a 
mint  in  almost  every  county ;  but  the  privilege  of 
coining  is  now  considered  as  a  royal  prerogative  in 
that  country,  and  as  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  other  countries.  The  only  viint  now  in 
Great  Britain'  is  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  first 
mint  in  the  United  Slates  was  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  A  place  of  invention  or  fabrication ;  as,  a  mint 
of  phrases  ;  a  mint  of  calumny.       Sliak.    Addison. 

3.  A  source  of  abundant  supply. 
MINT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  mynetian.) 

1.  To  coin  ;  to  make  and  stamp  money.     Bacon. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate.  Bacon. 
MINT,  re.     [Sax.  mint ;   Sw.  mijnla ;  Dan.  mynte  ;   G. 

milnie;  L.  mentha;  It.  and  Sp.  menta  ;  Fr.  viente;  D. 

kruismunt,  crossmint ;    Ir.  miontas ;    Arm.  mendt  or 

mintys.] 
An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha,  of  various 

species,  producing  by  distillation  a  highly  odorifer- 
ous and  pungent  essential  oil. 
MINT'AGE,  n.    That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 
Milton. 
S.  The  duty  paid  for  coining. 
MINT'-JO'LEP,  re.     A  drink   consisting  of  brandy, 

sugar,  and  pounded  ice,   flavored   with    sprigs   of 

mint.  [America.] 

MINT'ED,  pp.    Coined. 
MINT'ER,  re.    A  coiner  ;  also,  an  inventor. 
MINT'ING,  ppr.    Coining  money. 
MINT'MAN,  re.    A  coiner ;  one  skilled  in  coining  or 

in  coins. 
MINT'-MXS-TER,  re.    The  master  or  superintendent 

of  a  mint.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents  or  fabricates.  Locke. 

MIN'tJ-END,  re.     [L.  minuendns,  minuo,  to  lessen.] 
In    arithmetic,  the    number  from   which  another 

number  is  to  be  subtracted. 
MIN'U-ET,  re.     [Sp.  viinneto  ;  Fr.  menuct,  from  menu, 

small,  W.  main.     See  Mince.] 

1.  A  slow,  graceful  dance,  consisting  of  a  coupee, 
a  high  step,  and  a  balance.  Encyc. 

2.  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  the  movements  in  the 
dance  so  called  ;  a  movement  of  three  crotchets  or 
three  quavers  in  a  bar. 

MIN'UM,  re.  [from  VV.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small.  See 
Mince.] 

1.  A  small  kind  of  printing  types ;  now  written 
Minion 

2.  A  note  of  slow  time,  containing  two  crotchets ; 
now  wrjtten  Minim,  which  see. 

MI'NUS,  [L.]  Less.  In  algebra,  the  sign  (  — ),  de- 
noting minus,  or  less,  is  prefixed  to  negative  quantities 
or  quantities  to  be  subtracted. 

MI-NOTE',  a.  t  [L.  minutus ;  Fr.  menu,  W.  main,  small. 
See  Mince.] 

1.  Very  small,  little,  or  slender ;  of  very  small 
bulk  or  size  ;  small  in  consequence  ;  as,  a  minute 
grain  of  sand ;  a  minute  filament.  The  blood  cir- 
culates through  very  minute  vessels.  Minute  divis- 
ions of  a  subject  often  perplex  the  understanding. 
Minute  details  are  tedious. 


MIN'UTE,  (min'it,)  n.     [L.  minutum,  that  is,  a  s 
portion. 

1.  A  small  portion  of  time  or  duration,  being  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

Since  you  are  not  sure  of  a  minute,  thro.v  not  away  an  hour. 
Franklin. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  a  column.  Owilt. 

4.  A  space  of  time  indefinitely  small.  I  will  be 
with  you  in  a  minute,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  that  is,  ir 
a  short  time. 

5.  A  shor*  sketch  of  any  agreement  or  other  sub 
ject,  taken  in  writing ;  a  note  to  preserve  the  mem 
ory  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  take  minutes  of  a  contract 
to  take  miuuirs  of  a  conversation  or  debate. 

MIN'UTE,  (min'it,)  v.  t.    To  set  down  a  short  sketch 

or  note  of  any  agreement  or  other  subject  in  writing. 
Spectator. 
MIN'UTE-BOOK,  re.     A  book  of  short  hints. 
MIN'UTE-GLASS,  re.    A  glass,  the  sand  of  which 

measures  a  minute. 
MIN'UTE-GUNS,   n.   pi.      Guns    discharged    every 

minute,  as  signals  of  distress  or  mourning. 
MIN'UTE-HAND,  n.    The  hand  that  points  to  the 

minutes  on  a  clock  or  watch. 
MIN'UTE-JACK,  re.     Another  name  for  jack  of  the 

clock-house,  or  a  figure  which  strikes  the  hour  of 

clock.  Shak. 

MI-NuTE'LY,  adv.     [from  minute.']     To  a  small  point 

of  time,  space,  or   matter ;   exactly  ;    nicely  ;  a 
the  length  of  any  thing  minutely;  to  a 
time  minutely  ;  to  relate  a  story  minutely. 


MIN'UTE-MEN,  re.  pi.  Men  ready  at  a  minute's  no- 
tice :  a  term  used  in  the  American  revolution. 

MI-NUTE'NESS,  re.  Extrome  smallness,  fineness,  or 
slenderness  ;  as,  the  minuteness  of  the  particles  of 
air  or  of  a  fluid  ;  the  minuteness  of  the  filaments  of 
cotton  ;  the  minuteness  of  details  in  narration. 

2.  Attention  to  small  tilings;  critical  exactness; 
as,  the  minuteness  of  observation  or  distinction. 

MIN'UTE- WATCH,  (min'it-woch,)  n.  A  watch  that 
distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  on  which  minutes 
are  marked.  Boyle. 

MI-Ntj'TI^E,  ?i.  pi.    [L.l    The  smaller  particulars.  • 

MINX,  it.    [Q.u.  minnoc.]    A  pert,  wanton  girl.  Shale. 

2.  A  she  puppy 

3.  A  name  applied  in  America  to  the  Martes  Vison, 
and  to  Puturius  Lutreola,  two  we»sel-like  quad- 
rupeds, or  digitigrade   carnivorous  mammals. 

MIN'Y,  a.     [from  mine]     Abounding  with  mines. 
2.  Subterraneous.  Thomson. 

MI'6-CENE,  a.    [Gr.  pctoiu,  less,  and  /catroc,  recent.] 

Literally,  less  recent.     In  geology,  a  term  applied  to 

the  middle  division  of  the  tertiary  strata,  containing 

fewer  fossil  shells  of  recent  species  than  the  pliocene, 

but  more  than  the  eocene.  Lyell. 

MI-RAB'I-LE  DIC'TU,  [L.]  Wonderful  to  tell,  or 
be  told. 

MI'RA-BLE,  a.     Wonderful.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 

MIR'A-CLE,  (mir'a-kl,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  miraculum, 
from  miror,  to  wonder;  Ann.  miret,  to  hold.  See 
Marvel.] 

1.  Literally,  a  wonder  or  wonderful  thing;  but 
appropriately, 

2.  In  theology,  an  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the 
established  constitution  and  course  of  things,  or  a 
deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ;  a  super- 
natural event.  Miracles  can  be  wrought  only  by 
almighty  power,  as  when  Christ  healed  lepers,  say- 
ing, "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ; "  or  calmed  the  tempest, 
"  Peace,  be  still." 

They  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves.  —  Mark  vi. 


3.  Anciently,  a  spectacle  or  dramatic  representation 
exhibiting  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Chaucer. 

MIR'A-€LE,  v.  t.  To  make  wonderful.  [JVot  used.] 
Shak. 

MIR'A-€LE-MCN"GER,  re.  An  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  work  miracles.  Hallywcll. 

MI-RACU.-LOUS,  a.  Performed  supernaturally,  or 
by  a  power  beyond  the  ordinary  agency  of  natural 
laws ;  effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  almighty 
power,  and  not  by  natural  causes  ;  as,  the  miracu- 
lous healing  of  the  sick  or  raising  the  dead  by 
Christ. 

2.  Supernatural ;  furnished  supernaturally,  or  com- 
petent to  perform  miracles  ;  as,  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers of  the  apostles.  Miraculous,  applied  to  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  the  apostles,  may  mean  conferred 
hy  supernatural  agency,  or  competent  to  work  mir- 
acles.    I  believe  it  is  generally  used  in  the  latter 

3.  In  a  less  definite  sense,  wonderful ;  extraordi 
nary. 

MI-RACU.-LOUS-LY,  adv.  By  miracle  ;  supernat 
u  rally. 


Drydcn. 
2.  Wonderfully  ;  by  extraordinary  means. 

MI-RA€'U.-LOUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  ef- 
fected by  miracle,  or  by  supernatural  agency. 

MIR-A-DGR',  re.     [Sp.,  from  L.  miror.] 

A   balcony  or  gallery  commanding  an  extensive 
view. 

MI-RAGE',  (me-r'azhe',)  re.     [L.  miror.] 

An  optical  illusion  arising  from  an  unequal  refrac 
tion  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  caus 
ing  remote  objects  to  be  seen  double,  as  if  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  or  to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the 
It  is  frequently  seen  in  deserts,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  water.  The  Fata  Morgana  and  Loom 
ing  are  species  of  mirage.  Brande. 

MTRE,  re.     [See  Class  Mr,  No.  16.]     Deep  mud  ;  earth 
so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  feet  and  to  wheels. 

MIRE,  v.  t.    To  plunge  and  fix  in  mire  ;  to  set  orstall 
in  mud.    We  say,  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  carriage,  is 
mired,  when  it  has  sunk  deep  into  mud,  and  its  prog- 
ress is  stopped. 
_;  2.  To  soil  or  daub  with  mud  or  foul  matter.     Shak. 

MlRE,  v.  i.    To  sink  in  mud,  or  to  sink  so  deep  as  to 
be  unable  to  move  forward. 

MIRE,  re.     An  ant.     [See  Pismire.] 

MIRE'-€ROW,  n.    The  sea-crow  or  pewit  gull,  Larus 
ridibuntlus  of  Linnffius.  P.  Ct/i 

MIR'ED,  pp.    Fixed  or  stalled  in  mud. 

MI-RIF'I-CENT,  a.     Causing  wonder. 

MIR'I-NESS,  re.     [from  miry.]     The  state  of  cons 
ing  of  deep  mud. 


MIRK,  (murk,)  a.     [Sax.  mirce.]    Dark.    [Obs.]     [See 
Murky.] 

MIRK'SOME,  (inurk'sum,)  a.     Dark  ;  obscure. 

MIRK'SO.ME-NESS,  re.     Obscurity.     [See  Murky.] 

MIR'ROR,  re.     [Fr.  miroir ;  Sp.  viirar,  Corn,  mirus,  to 
look  ;  L.  miror,  to  admire.] 

1.  A  looking  glass  or  speculum  ;  any  glass  or  pol- 
ished substance  that  forms  images  by  the  reflection 
of  rays  of  light. 


2.  A  pattern;  an  exemplar;  that  on  which  men 
ought  to  fix  their  eyes  ;  that  which  gives  a  true  rep- 
resentation, or  in  which  a  true  image  may  be  seen. 

O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 

Mirror  o!  p-.ice  uml  liMJ.siy  divine.  Spenser. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  small  oval  ornament  cut  into 
deep  moldings,  and  separated  by  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Elmes. 
MIR'ROR,  v.  U    To  reflect  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROR-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROR-I.N'G,  ppr.     Reflecting  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROIt-STONE,  n.     A  bright  stone.     [Obs.] 
MIRTH,  (inurtli,)  n.  [Sax.  viirlit,  myrhth ;  mirig,  merry  ; 


Ar. 


Z2 


^a  maricha,  to  be  very  brisk  or  joyful    Class 


Mr,  No.  10.] 

Social  merriment;  hilarity;  high  excitement  of 
pleasurable  feelings  in  company;  noisy  gayety ; 
jollity.  Mirth  differs  from  joy  and  cheerfulness,  as 
always  implying  noise. 

With  g-ni:il  joy  to  wann  the  soul, 

lirii'ht  l!;-ki)  mix.'.l  ;t  />iir//i-in*pirin<r  howl.  Pope. 

I  will  cause  to  c<  .ese  the  vuio;  ui  mirdi  from  Judah  and  Jerusa- 


To  the  king's  i'I.m.uk:  wcui.  th>-  mirthful  round.  Prior. 

MIRTH'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  jovial  manner. 

MIR-TH'FIJL-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being 
mirthful.' 

MIRTH'LESS,  a.     Without  mirth  or  hilarity. 

MIRTH'LESS-NESS,  re..     Absence  of  mirth. 

MIR'Y,  a.     [from  mire]     Abounding  with  deep  mud  ; 

full  of  mire  ;  as,  a  miry  road  ;  a  miry  lane.       Oay. 

2.  Consisting  of  mire.  Sluxk. 

MIR'ZA,  7t.     [Persic  lCuur-zadch,  son  of  the  prince.] 
The  common  style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when  it  pre- 
cedes the  surname  of  an  individual.    When  append- 
ed to  the  surname,  it  signifies  prince.  Brande. 

MIS,  a  prefix,  denotes  error,  or  erroneous,  wrong,  from 
the  verb  miss,  to  err,  to  go  wrong,  Goth.  mUsa  ;  Sax. 
mis,  from  missian,  to  err,  to  deviate  or  wander ;  D. 
mis,missen;  G.  miss,  missen ;  Dan.  mii,  mister;  Sw. 
mis,mista;  XV.  metli,  a  failing,  a  miss;  Fr.  mes,  or 
me,  in  composition  ;  It.  viis. 

MIS-AC-CEP-Ta'TION,  re.  The  act  of  taking  or  un- 
derstanding in  a  wrong  sense. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TURE,  re.  Mischance;  misfortune  ;  ill 
luck  ;  an  unlucky  accident. 

2  In  law,  homicide  by  misadventure,  is  when  a 
man,  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of 
injury,  unfortunately  kills  another.  This  is  called 
excusable  homicide.  Blackstone. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TU.R-.ED,  a.     Unfortunate.         Shak. 

MIS-AD- VEN'TlfR-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  misadven- 
ture. 

MIS-AD- YIS'EB,  a.  [See  Advise.]  Ill  advised  ; 
ill  directed.  Johnson. 

Ill-  AFFECT',  v.  t.    To  dislike. 

MIS-AF-FECT'ED,  a.     Ill-disposed. 

MIS-AF-FIRM',  v.  t.     To  affirm  incorrectly. 

MIS-AF-FIRM'£D,  pp.     Affirmed  incorrectly. 

MIS-AIM'ED,  a.     Not  rightly  aimed  or  directed. 

Spenser. 

MIS-AL-LEGE',  (mis-al-lej',)  v.  U  To  state  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-AL-I.IXV'Xl,  pp.     Staled  erroneously. 

MIS-AL-LE-GA'TlON,  ».     Erroneous  statement.. 

MIS-AL-LI'ANCE,  n.     Improper  association. 

MIS-AL-LFED,  a.     Ill  allied  or  associated.     Burke. 

MIS-AL-LOT'MENT,  re.     A  wrong  allotment. 

MIS'AN-THROPE,       |  re.    [Gr.  unavopionoi ;  piacta, 

MIS-AN'THRO-PIST,  j   to  hate,  andai/0pujiroc,  man.] 
A  hater  of  mankind.  Swift. 

MIS-AN-THROP'IC,         j  a.    Hating  or  having  a  dis- 

MIS-AN-THROP'IC-AL,  j      like  to  mankind.    Walsh. 

MIS-AN'THRO-1  Y,  re.  Hatred  or  dislike  to  mankind ; 
opposed  to  Philanthropy. 

MIS-AP-PLI-€a'TION,  re.  A  wrong  application  ;  an 
application  to  a  wrong  person  or  purpose. 

MIS-AP-PEI'£D,  pp.  Applied  to  a  wrong  person  or 
purpose. 

MIS-AP-PL?',  v.  t.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  person  or 
purpose  ;  as,  to  misapply  a  name  or  title  ;  to  misapply 
our  talents  or  exertions  ;  to  misapply  public  money. 

MIS-AP-PL?'ING,  ppr.  Applying  tt  «  wrong  person 
or  purpose. 

MIS-AP-PRE'ClA-TED,  a.     Improperly  appreciated. 

MIS-AP-PRE-IIEND',  v.  L  To  misunderstand;  to 
take  in  a  wrong  sense. 


Locke. 
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MIS 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.     Not  rightly  understood. 

MIS-AP-PRE-IIEND'ING,  ppr.     Misunderstanding. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SION,  71.  A  mistaking  or  mis- 
take ;  wrong  apprehension  of  one's  meaning  or  of  a 
fact. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.    By  misapprehen- 

MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n.  Wrong  appropria- 
tion. 

MIS-AR-RaNGE',  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  wrong  order, 
or  improper  manner. 

MIS-AR-RANG'75D,  pp.    Placed  in  a  wrong  order. 

MIS-AR-RANGE'MENT,  n.     Wrong  arrangement. 

MIS-AR-RANG'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  wrong  order. 

MIS-AS-€RIBE',  v.  u  To  ascribe  falsely  or  errone- 
ously. Boyle. 

MIS-AS-SIGN',  v.  t.  [See  Assign.]  To  assign  erro- 
neously. Boyle. 

MIS-AT-TEND',  v.  t.     To  disregard.  Milton. 

MIS-BE-CCME',  (mis-be-kum',)  v.  t.  [See  Become.] 
Not  to  become  ;  to  suit  ill ;  not  to  befit. 

Thy  father  will  nc:  act  what  misbecomes  him.  Addison. 

MIS-BE-C5M'ING,  (-kum'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Unseemly; 
unsuitable;  improper;   indecorous. 

MIS-BE-COM'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  unsuitable  man- 


MIS-BE-€OM'ING-NESS,  n.    Unbecomingness  ;  un- 

suitableness.  Boyle. 

MIS-BE-FIT'TING,  a.     Not  befitting. 
MIS-BE-GOT',  )  pp.  or  a.    Unlawfully  or  irregu- 

MIS-BE-GOT'TEN,  (      larly  begotten. 

Shah.     Dn/dcn. 
MIS-BE-HAVE',71.  t.    To  beliave  ill ;  to  conduct  one's 

self  improperly ;    often  used  with  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 
MIS-BE-HAV.ED,  a.    Guilty  of  ill  behavior;  ill-bred  ; 

rude.  Skak. 

MIS-BE-HAV'IOR,  (mis-be-hav'yur,)  71.     Ill  conduct ; 

improper, rude,  or  uncivil  behavior.  Addison. 

MIS-BE-LlEF',  71.     Erroneous  belief;  false  religion. 

Massinger. 

MIS-BE-LIeVE',  tj.  t.     To  believe  erroneously.    Shall. 

MIS-BE-LIeV'ER,  n.    One   who  believes  wrongly  ; 

one  who  lields  ;i  false  religion.  Dryden. 

MIS-BE-LIeV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Believing  erroneously  ; 

irreligious.  Slrnk. 

Mis  i:e  si-;  I'M',  v.  t.    To  suit  ill. 
MIS  BE-SEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Ill-suiting. 
MIS-BE-SToW,  r.  t.     To  bestow  improperly.  Milton. 
MIS-BE-SToW'ED,  ppr.     Bestowed  improperly. 
MIS-liE-STGW'ING,  pp.     Bestowing  improperly. 
MIS'BORN,  a.     Born  to  evil.  Spenser. 

MIS-CAL'CU-LATE,  tj.  t.    To  calculate  erroneously. 
Arbuthnot. 
MIS-€AL'€U-LA-TED,  pp.     Erroneously  calculated. 
MIS-€AL'€U-LA-TING,  ppr.    Committing  errors  in 

calculation. 
MIS-CAL-CU-LA'TION,  n.     Erroneous  calculation. 
MIS-CALL',  (mis-kawl',)  v.  t.    To  call  by  a  wrong 

name  ;  to  name  improperly. 
MIS-eALL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Misnamed. 
MIS-CALL'ING,  ppr.     Misnaming. 
MIS-CAR'RIAGE,  ,  mis.kar'rij,)  n.  Unfortunate  event 

of  an  undertaking  ;  failure. 

When  a  counselor,  to  save  himself, 

Woulrl  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince.  Dryden. 

2.  III  conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behavior  ;  as,  the 
failings  and  miscarrm-srs  of  the  righteous.     Rogers. 

3.  The  act.  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time,  but 
so  late  that  the  young  are  capable  of  surviving. 

MIS-CAR'RI-.EI),  (-kar'rid,)  pp.  Failed  of  the  intend- 
ed effect;  brought  forth  prematurely. 

MIS-CAR'RY,  v.  i.  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect ; 
not  to  succeed  ;  to  be  unsuccessful  ;  to  suffer  defeat ; 
applied  to  persons  or  iiudertohinirs,  a/id  to  things.  We 
say,  a  project,  scheme,  design,  enterprise,  attempt, 
has  miscarried. 

Have  yon  nol  b-irl  of  i'nil  riili,  the  great  soldier,  who  mis- 


My  ships  hav- 

2.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proper  time, 
but  still  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  capable  of  surviv- 
ing. 
MIS-CAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Failing  of  the  intended 

effect  ;  bringing  forth  prematurely.     Hos.  ix. 
MIS-CAST',  v.  t.    To  cast  or  reckon  erroneously. 

Brown. 
MIS-CAST',  pp.     Erroneously  cast  or  reckoned. 
MIS-CAST',  n.     An  erroneous  cast  or  reckoning. 
MIS-CAST'ING,  ppr.     Casting  or  reckoning  errone- 
ously. 
MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN,  a.    [See  Miscellany.]    Be- 
longing to  miscellanies;  of  miscellanies. 

Miscellanarian  authors.  Sha/tsbury. 

MIS-CEL'LAN-IST,  1  n.    A  writer  of  miscella- 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN,  \      nies.  Shaftsbunj. 

MIS'CEL-LANE,  n.     [L.  miscellaneus.] 

A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  of  grain  ;  now 
called  Mesi.im.  Bacon. 

MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  misccllaneus,  from  mis- 
ceo,  to  mix.] 


MIS 

Mixed  ;  mingled  ;  consisting  of  several  kinds  ;  as, 
a  miscellaneous  publication  ;  a  miscellaneous  rabble. 
Milton. 
MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-LY,    adv      With    variety    or 

MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

mixed  ;  comnosition  of  various  kinds. 
MIS'CEL-LA-NY,  ti.     [Fr.  miscellanies  ;    Sp.   miscela- 

nea;   L.  miscellanea,  from  misceo,  to  mix;    Ch.  and 

Ar.  110,  to  mix.     Class  Ms,  No.  7.] 

1.  A  mass  or  mixture  of  various  kinds ;  particu- 

2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  containing  a  collection  of 
compositions  on  various  subjects,  or  a  collection  of 
various  kinds  of  compositions.  Pope.     Swift. 

MIS'CEL-LA-NY,  a.  Miscellaneous.  [Obs.]  Bacon. 
MIS-CEN'TER,  )  v.  t.  To  place  amiss.  [Not  in  use.] 
MIS-CEN'TRE,  \  Donne. 

MIS-CHANCE', «.t  111  luck;  ill  fortune  ;  misfortune; 

mishap;  misadventure. 

It  is  a  man's  unhappiness,  his  miscliance  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
fault.  South. 

MIS-CHAR' AC-TER-IZE,   v.   U      [See  Character.] 

To   characterize  falsely  or  erroneously ;   to  give  a 

wrong  character  to. 

They  totally  mischaraclerize  the  action.  Eton. 

MIS-CHARGE',  t>.  U    To  mistake  in  charging,  as  an 

account. 
MIS-CHARGE',  n.    A  mistake  in  charging,  as  an  ac- 
count ;  an  erroneous  entry  in  an  account. 
MIS  CUARd' ED, pp.     Charged  erroneously. 
MIS'CHIEF,   (mis'chif,)  Tt.f  [Old  Fr.    meschef;  mes, 

wrong,  and  chef,  head  or  end,  tho  root  of  achieve,  Fr. 

achever.] 

1.  Harm  ;  hurt ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  evil,  whether 
intended  or  not.  A  new  Jaw  is  made  to  remedy  the 
mischief. 

2.  Intentional  injury  ;  harm  or  damage  done  by 
design. 

Thy  tongue  -I-  v:s--!h  ciijclii.rf.  —  Ps.  111. 

3.  Ill  consequence ;  evil ;  vexatious  affair. 

The  mischief  was,  these  allies  would  never  allow  that  the  com- 
mon enemy  was  subdued.  SmifL  .«■ 

MIS'CHIEF,  v.  t.    To  hurt;  to  harm  ;  to  injure. 

Sprat. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  mis- 
chief; one  whu  excites  or  instigates  quarrels  or  en- 
mitv. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAK-ING,  a.  Causing  harm  ;  exciting 
enmity  or  quarrels.  Rome. 

MIS'CHIEV-OUS,  (mis'che-vous,)  a.  Harmful; 
hurtful;  injurious;  making  mischief;  of  persons; 
as,  a  mischievous  man  or  disposition. 

2.  Hurtful ;  noxious ;  as,  a  mischievous  thing. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Inclined  to  do  harm  ;  as,  a  mischievous  boy. 
MIS'CHIEV-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  injury,  hurt,  loss, 

or  damage.     We  say,  the  law  operates  mischicrai/sly. 
2.  With  evil  intention  or  disposition.     The  injury 
was  done  mischievously. 
MIS'CHIEV-OUS-NESS,  n.    Hurtfulness;    noxious- 


vex  or  annoy  ;  as, 


2.  Disposition  to  do  harm,  or 
the  mischievovsness  of  youth. 

Mischief  dr  notes  injury,  harm,  or  damage  of  less 
malignity  and  magnitude  than  what  are  usually 
called  crimes.  We  never  give  the  name  of  mis- 
chief to  theft,  robbery,  or  murder.  And  it  so  com- 
monly implies  intention  in  committing  petty  offenses, 
that  it  shocks  us  to  hear  the  word  applied  to  the  ca- 
lamities inflicted  by  Providence.  We  say,  a  tem- 
pest has  done  great  damage,  but  not  mischief.  In  like 
manner,  the  adjective  mischievous  is  not  applied  to 
thieves,  pirates,  and  other  felons,  but  to  persons  com- 
mittirm  petty  trespasses  and  offenses. 

MISCH'NA,  (mish'na,)  n.  The  text  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.     [See  M.shna.] 

MIS-CHOOSE',  (mis-chooz',)  v.  t.  To  choose  wrong; 
to  make  a  wrong  choice.  Milton. 

MIS-CHoS'KN,  pp.     Chosen  by  mistake. 

MIS-CI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Capability  of  being  mixed. 

MIS'CI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  misceo,  to  mix.] 

That  may  be  mixed.  Oil  and  water  are  not  mis- 
ciblc. 

M1S-CI-Ta'TION,  n.  A  wrong  citation  ;  erroneous 
quotation.  Collier. 

MIS-CITE',  v.  t.    To  cite  erroneously  or  falsely. 

MIS-i.'iT'EI'i.  pp.     Quoted  wrong. 

MIS-CLaIM',  7i.    A  mistaken  claim  or  demand. 

Bacon. 

MIS-eOM-PU-TA'TION,7u  Erroneous  computation ; 
false  reckoning.  Clarendon. 

MIS-COM-POTE',  v.  t.  To  compute  or  reckon  erro- 
neously. 

MIS-t'O.M-POT'ED,  pp.     Reckoned  erroneously. 

MIS-COM-PuT'ING.ppr.     Reckoning  erroneously. 

MIS-CON-CEIT'.     See  Misconception. 

MIS  CON-CEIVE',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  receive  a  false  no- 
tion or  opinion  of  any  thing;  to  misjudge  ;  to  have 
an  erroneous  understanding  of  any  thing. 

conside 


MIS-CON-CElV'ING,   ppr.      Mistaking  ;    misunder- 
standing. 
MIS-CON-CEP'TION,    n.        Erroneous    conception; 
false  opinion ;  wrong  notion  or  understanding  of  a 
thing. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  from  a  misconception  of  the 
names  of  tilings.  Harvey. 

MIS-CON'DUCT,  n.     Wrong   conduct ;  ill   behavior  ; 

ill  management.  Addison. 

MIS-eON-DUCT',  v.  t.    To  conduct  amiss;  to  mis- 

M I  S-eON-DUCT',  v.  i.    To  behave  amiss. 
MIS-CON-DUCT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Ill  managed ;  badly 

MIS-eON-DUCT'ING,  ppr.     Mismanaging;    misbe- 
having. 
MIS-CON-JECT'URE,   n,     A  wrong    conjecture    or 


git 
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S-CON-JECT'URE,  v.  t.  or  i.     To  guess  wrong. 

MIS-C.ON-JECT'UR-£D.  pp.     Guessed  wrong. 

MIS-CON-SE-CRa'TION,  ti.     Wrong  consecration. 

MIS-CON-STRUC'TION,  n.  Wrong  interpretation 
of  words  or  things  ;  a  mistaking  of  the  true  mean- 
ing ;  as,  a  misconstruction  of  words  or  actions. 

MIS-CON'STROE,  tj.  t.  To  interpret  erroneously  ei- 
ther words  or  things.  It  is  important  not  to  miscon- 
strue the  Scripture. 

Do  not,  gn-UMr,  miscum-lcuc  lib  intent.  Dryden. 

A  virtuous  ciiip.-rur  was  much  elected  to  find  his  actions  mis- 
construed. Addison. 

MIS-€ON'STRtj-.ED,pp.     Erroneously  interpreted. 

MIS-CON'STRU-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation. 

MIS-CON'STRU-ING,  ppr.    Interpreting  wrongly. 

MIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  Cessation  ;  intermission. 
[Obs.] 

MIS-COR-RECT',  v.  t.  To  correct  erroneously  ;  to 
mistake  in  attempting  to  correct  another. 

He  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  at  Mantua,  not  seven- 
teen, as  Scli1i-'T  tinvrncrccU  his  author.  Dryden. 

MIS-COR-RECT'ED,  pp.  Corrected  erroneously; 
mistaken  in  the  attempt  to  correct. 

MIS-COUN'SEL,  v.  U     To  advise  wrong.      Spenser. 

MIS-COUN'SEL-ED,  pp.     Wrongly  advised. 

MIS-eOUN'SEL-ING,  ppr.     Advising  wrongly. 

MIS-COUNT',  v.  I,  To  count  erroneously;  to  mis- 
take in  counting. 

MIS-COUNT',  v.  i.    To  make  wrong  reckoning. 

Bp.  Patrick. 

MIS-COUNT',  ti.    An  erroneous  counting  or  number- 

MlS-COUNT'ED,pp.    Counted  erroneously. 

MIS-COUNT'ING,  ppr.     Counting  incorrectly. 

MIS'eRE-ANCE,    j  re.     [See  Miscreant.]     Unbelief; 

MIS'CRE-AN-CY,  \  false  faith ;  adherence  to  a  false 
religion.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

MIS'€RE-ANT,  n.  [Fr.  micriont ;  Norm,  mescreaunt  ; 
met,  wrong,  and  creance,  belief,  from  L.  credens,  cre- 
do.] 

1.  An  infidel,  or  one  who  embraces  a  false  faith. 

2.  A  vile  wretch  ;  an  unprincipled  fellow.  Addison. 
MIS-CRE-ATE',  j  a.  Formed  unnaturally  or  illegit- 
MIS-CRE-AT'ED,  j      imately  ;  deformed.    [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

MIS-€RE-A'TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  wrong  creation. 

MIS  DATE',  ti.     A  wrong  date.  [Shelley. 

MTS-DaTE',  v.  i.     To  date  erroneously. 

MIS-DAT'ED,  pp.     Dated  erroneously. 

MIS-DEED',  ti.    An  evil  deed  ;  a  wicked  action. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  done.  Milton. 

MIS-DEEM',  v.  t.  To  judge  erroneously  ;  to  misjudge  ; 
to  mistake  in  judging.  Spenser. 

MIS  DEEM'f.'ll,  pp.      Erroneously  judged. 

MIS-DEEM'ING,  ppr.  Judging  or  thinking  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-liE-Mr.AN',  r.  t.    To  behave  ill.  Shak. 

MIS-DE-MeAN'OR,  ti.  Ill  behavior;  evil  conduct; 
fault ;  mismanagement.  SoiitA. 

2.  In  lam,  an  offense  of  a  less  atrocious  nature  than 
a  crime.  It  applies  to  all  offenses  inferior  to  felony, 
and  also  to  all  offenses  for  which  the  law  has  not 
provided  a  particular  remedy.  Bouvier. 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  mere  synonymous 
terms  ;  but,  in  common  usage,  the  word  crime  is  made 
to  denote  offenses  of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious 
dye,  while  small  faults  and  omissions  of  less  conse- 
quence are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  oC  mis- 
demeanors. Blackstone. 

MIS-DE-RIVE',  v.  t.    To  err  in  deriving. 

MIS-DE-SCRIB'ED,  a.     Erroneously  described. 

MIS-DE-SERT',  n.     Ill  desert.  Spenser. 

MIS-DE-Vo'TION,  71.  False  devotion;  mistaken  pie- 
ty.    [Little  used.]  Donne. 

MIS-DI'ET,  71.     Improper  diet  or  food.     [JVol  used.] 
-  Spenser. 

MIS-DI-RECT',  v.  t.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to; 
as,  to  misdirect  a  passenger. 

2.  To  direct  to  a  wrong  person  or  place  ;  as,  to  mis- 
direct a  letter. 

MIS-DI-RECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Directed  wrong,  or  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place. 
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t  S<  c   'J'tiblc  of  Synonyms. 


MIS 

MIS-DI-REGT'ING,  ppr.  Directing  wrong,  or  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place. 

MIS-DI-REe'TION,  n.  The  act  of  directing  wrongly 
2.  In  law,  an  error  committed  by  a  judge  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  in  matters  of  law  or  of  fact.     Bouvier. 

MIS-DIS-P0-Sl"T10N,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.  Disposition 
to  evil.     [Mil  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-DIS-TIN"GUISH,  (-ting'gwish,)  v.  t.  To  make 
wrong  distinctions.  Hooker. 

MIS-DO',  v.  t.  or  i.  [See  Do.]  To  do  wrong  ;  to  do 
amiss  ;  to  commit  a  crime  or  fault.  Milton. 

MIS-DO'ER,  n.  One  who  does  wrong ;  one  who  com- 
mits a  fault  or  crime.  Spenser. 

MIS-DO'ING,  ppr.    Doing  wrong ;  committing  a  fault 

MIS-DO'ING,  n.  A  wrong  done  ;  a  fault  or  crime ;  an 
offense.  VEstrange. 

MIS-DOUBT',  ^mis-dout',)  v.  t.  [See  Doubt.]  To 
suspect  of  deceit  or  danger.  {Jin  ill-formed  word,  and 
■not  in  use.]  Sidney.     Shale.     Dryden. 

MIS-DOUBT',  (-dout',)  n.    Suspicion  of  crime  or  dan- 
ger. Shak. 
2.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation.     [Not  used.]      Shak. 

MIS-DOUBT'FUL,  (-dout',)  a.     Misgiving.     Spenser. 

MIS-DREAD',  ('-'dred',)  n.     Dread  of  evil.     Bp.  Hall. 

MISE,  (meez,)  n.  [Fr.  mis,  put,  laid,  pp.  of  meltre,  L. 
initio  ;  Norm,  mise.] 

1.  In  law,  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  grand  assize. 

2.  Expense ;  cost. 

3.  A  tax  or  tallage ;  in  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of 
the  people  to  a  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales  ;  also,  a 
tribute  paid,  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Chester,  at  the 
change  of  the  owner  of  the  earldoms.  Encyc. 

MIS-ED'q-eS-TED,  a.  Educated  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Montagu. 

MIS-EM-PLOY',  v.  t.  To  employ  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  purpose;  as,  to  misemploy  time,  [lower,  advan- 
tages, talents,  &c.  Locke.    Addison. 

MIS-EM-PLOY'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Used  to  no  purpose,  or 
to  a  bad  one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY'ING,  ppr.  Using  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY'MENT,  n.  Ill  employment ;  applica- 
tion to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose.  Hale. 

MIS-EN'TER-ED,  pp.   Entered  wrong,  as  an  account. 

MIS,EN'TRY,  n.    An  erroneous  entry  or  charge,  as  of 


MI'SER,  ».     [L.,  miser,  miserable.] 

1.  A  miserable  person  j  one  wretched  or  afflicted. 
[  Obs  ]  Spenser. 

2.  A  wretch  ;  a  mean  fellow.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

3.  An  extremely  covetous  person  ;  a  sordid  wretch  ; 
a  niggard  ;  one  who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miser- 
able by  the  fear  of  poverty.  [  This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  used.] 

No  silver  saiuls  Ity  living  miters  given.  Pope. 

MIS'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  miserable,  from  L.  miser,  mis- 
erabilis.] 

1.  Very  unhappy  from  grief,  pain,  calamity,  pover- 
ty, apprehension  of  evil,  or  other  cause.  It,  however, 
expresses  somewhat  less  than  wretched. 

What  hopes  a.  1ml.'  Ui'T,  >,;!.::<  tabic  man?  Dryden. 

2.  Very  poor ;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  — Job  xvi. 

3.  Causing  unhappiness  or  misery. 

What's  more  miserable  than  discontent  r  Shale. 

4.  Very  poor  or  mean  ;  as,  a  miserable  hut ;  miser- 
able clothing. 

5.  Very  poor  or  barren  ;  as,  a  miserable  soil. 

6.  Very  low  or  despicable  ;  as,  a  miserable  person. 
MIS'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  misery  ;  poorness. 
MIS'ER-A-BLY,  adv.     Unhappily  ;  calamitously. 

The  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

2.  Very  poorly  or  meanly ;  wretchedly.  They  were 
miserably  entertained.  Sidney. 

3.  In  misery  or  unhappiness. 
MIS-E-RE'RE,  n.     [L.,  have  mercy.] 

In  the  Roman  CnihoUr  ihurclt,  the  psalm  usually  ap- 
pointed for  penitential  acts,  being  the  51st  psalm, 
which  commences  with  this  word. 

MI'SER-LY,  a.  t  [See  Miser.]  Very  covetous;  sor- 
did ;  niggardly ;  parsimonious. 

MIS'ER-Y,  n.     [L.  miseria ;  Fr.  misere.] 

1.  Great  unhappiness  ;  extreme  pain  of  body  or 
mind.  A  man  sulfers  misery  from  the  gout,  or  from 
great  afflictions,  distress,  calamity,  and  other  evils. 
Misery  expresses  somewhat  less  than  wretchedness. 

Misery  is  as  really  die  fruit  of  vie  ree'niier  in  the  heart,  as  tares 
are  the  prcdi.ee  of  ures  seven  in  tin:  held.  J.  L'llhrop. 

2.  Calamity;  misfortune;  natural  evils  which  are 
the  cause  of  misery. 

And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 

3.  Covetousness.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 
MIS-ES'TI-MATE,  it.  t.    To  estimate  erroneously. 

Mitford. 
MIS-ES'TI-MX-TED,  pp.     Estimated  erroneously. 
MIS-EX-PLI-CA'TION,  n.     Wrong  explanation 
MIS-EX-POUJMD',  v.  t.    To  expound  erroneously. 

Hooker. 
MIS-EX-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.    Erroneous  ex- 
pression. Baxter. 


MIS 

MIS-FALL',  (mis-fawl',)  v.  t.    To  befall,  as  ill  luck  ; 

to  happen  to  unluckily.  Spenser. 

MIS-FALL'£N,  (-fawl'n,)  pp.    Happened  unluckily. 
MIS-FARE',  n.     Ill  fare  ;  misfortune.  Spenser. 

MIS-FARE',  v.  i.     To  be  in  an  ill  state. 
MIS-FASH'ION,  v.  t.     To  form  wrong.       Haleewill. 
MIS-FEA'SANCE,   (-fe'zans,)   n.     [Fr.  mes  and  fai- 

sance,  from  faire,  to  do.] 

In  law,  a  trespass  ;  a  wrong  done.  Encyc. 

MISJ.EIGN',  (mis-fane',)  v.  i.     To  feign  with  an  ill 

design.  Spenser. 

MIS-FORM',  v.  U    To  make  an  ill  form  ;  to  put  in  an 

ill  shape.  Spenser. 

MIS-FORM-A'TION,  it.  An  irregularity  of  formation. 
MIS-FORM'ED,  pp.    Made  of  an  ill  shape. 
MIS-FOR'TU-NATE,  a.    Producing  misfortune. 

H.  Taylor. 
MIS-FOR'TUNE,  Tj.t  111  fortune  ;  ill  luck  ;  calamity  ; 

an  evil  or  cross  accident,  as  loss  of  property  at  sea  or 

by  fire. 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 

You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his" fault.  Addison. 

MIS-FOR'TUN-ED,  a.    Unfortunate.  Milton. 

MIS-GIVE',  (mis-giv',)  v.  I.  [See  Give.]  To  fill  with 
doubt ;  to  deprive  of  confidence  ;  to  fail ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  heart. 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me.  Shah. 

His  heart  misgave  him.  Addison. 

2.  To  give  or  grant  amiss.     [JVot  in  use.]    Laud. 
MIS-GIVING,  ppr.    Filling  with  doubt  or  distrust; 

failing. 
MIS-GIVING,  n.    A  failing  of  confidence ;  doubt ;  dis- 

Doubta,  suspicions,  and  misgivings.  South. 

MIS-GOT'TEN,  a.     Unjustly  obtained. 
MIS-GOVERN,  (-guv'ern,)  v.  t.    To  govern  ill ,  to 
administer  unfaithfully. 

Solyman  chare,  d  liini  i.ee  r!v  tliet  he  h  el  misgoverned  the  state. 
Knolles. 

MIS-GOVERN-ANCE,  (-guv'ern-ans,)  n.  Ill  govern- 
ment ;  disorder  ;  irregularity.  Spenser. 

MIS-GO  VERN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill  governed  ;  badly  ad- 
ministered. 

2.    Rude ;    unrestrained  ;     as,  rude,  misgoverned 
hands.  Shak. 

MIS-GOVERN-MENT,  n.  Ill  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Ralegh. 

2.  Ill  management  in  private  affairs.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  disorder.  Shak. 
MIS-GRaFF',  ?>.'(.     To  graft  amiss. 
MIS-GRXFT'ED,  pp.     Grafted  amiss. 
MIS-GROUND',  v.  t.     To  found  erroneously.       Hall. 
MIS-GUID'ANCE,  n.   Wrong  direction  ;  guidance  into 

error.  South. 

MIS-GUIDE',  v.  t.    To  lead  or  guide  into  error ;  to  di- 
rect ill ;  as,  to  misguide  the  understanding  or  mind. 
Locke.    Pope. 

MIS-GUWED,  pp.  or  a.  Led  astray  by  evil  counsel 
or  wrong  direction  ;  as,  a  misguided  prince.    Prior. 

MIS-GUID'ING,  ppr.  Giving  wrong  direction  to;  lead- 


MIS-GI'.h'l.NG,  n.     The  act  of  misleading. 

MIS-GUID'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  way  to  mislead. 

MIS-HAP',  7t.  t  111  chance;  evil  accident;  ill  luck; 
misfortune. 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps.  Slialc. 

MIS-HAP'PEN,  v.  1.    To  happen  ill.  Spenser. 

Ml  SI  he  Alt',  e.  t.     To  mistake  in  hearing. 

MIS-HEARD',  pp.    Heard  mistakenly  or  imperfectly. 

MlSIl'MASH,  n.     [Tent,  misch-masch.] 
A  mingle,  or  hotchpotch. 

MISH'NA,  n.  [Heb.  iWB,  iterated,  from  njttr,  to  re- 
peat.] 

A  collection  or  <l  i--v  -r  of  Jewish  traditions  and  ex- 
planations of  Scripture,  forming  the  text  of  the  Tal- 
mud. Murdoch. 

MISH'NIC,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Mishna. 
Enfield.     Encyc. 

MIS-IM-PROVE',  (-proov',)  v.  t.  To  improve  to  a  bad 
purpose ;  to  abuse ;  as,  to  misimprove  time,  talents, 
advantages. 

MIS-IM-PROVBD,  pp.  or  a.    Used  to  a  bad  purpose. 

MIS-IM-PROVE'MENT,  (-proov-,)  n.  Ill  use  or  em- 
ployment ;  improvement  to  a  bad  purpose. 

MIS-IN-FER',  v.  t.    To  draw  a  wrong  inference. 

Hooker. 

MIS-IN-FORM',  v.  L  To  give  erroneous  information 
to  ;  to  communicate  an  incorrect  statement  of  facts. 

MIS-IN-FORM-A'TION,  n.  Wrong  information  ;  false 
account  or  intelligence  received.       Bacon.     South. 

MIS-IN-FORM'ED,  ;v>      Wronglv  informed. 

MIS-IN-FORM'ER,  n.  One  that  gives  wrong  inform- 
ation. 

MIS-IN-FORMTNG,  ppr.  Communicating  erroneous 
information  to. 

MIS-IN-STRUCT',  v.  t.     To  instruct  amiss.     Hooker. 

MIS-IN-STRUCT'ED.  ,,;,.     in-tiucted  amiss. 

MIS-IN-STRUC'TION,  n.     AVrong  instruction.  More. 

MIS-IN-TEL'LI-GENCE,  n.  Wrong  information ;  dis- 
agreement. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET,  v.  t.  To  interpret  erroneously ; 
to  understand  or  to  explain  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Arbuthnot. 


MIS 

MIS-IN-TER-PRET-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
preting  erroneously. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Erroneously  under- 
stood or  explained. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ER,  n.     One  who  interprets  er- 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ING,p;/r.  Erroneously  interpret- 
ing. 

MIS-JOIN',  v.  t.    To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

MIS-JOIN'DER,  n.  In  law,  the  joining  of  several  dis- 
tinct demands  in  a  declaration  which  can  not  by  law 
be  thus  united.  Bouvier. 

MIS-JOIN'£D,  pp.    Improperly  united. 

MIS-JOIN'ING,  ppr.    Joining  unfitly  or  improperly. 

MIS-JUDGE',  (-juj',)  v.  u  To  mistake  in  judging  of; 
to  judge  erroneously.  L'Eslrangc. 

MISJUDGE',  (-juj',)  v.  i.  To  err  in  judgment;  to 
form  false  opinions  or  notions. 

MIS-JITDG'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Judged  erroneously. 

MISJUDG  ING,  ppr.  Judging  erroneously  of;  form- 
ing a  wrong  opinion  or  inference. 

MIS-JUDG'MENT,  n.  A  wrong  or  unjust  determina- 
tion. Hale. 


a  b:irl_ purpose. 
MIS-LaID',  pp.    Laid  in  a  wrong  place,  or  place  not 

recollected  ;  lost. 
MIS-LAY',  v.  t.    To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

The  fault  is  g-nerally  mttlnid  upon  nature.  Locke. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected  ;  to  lose. 
If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon  so  that  be  may  never 
find  it.  Swift. 

MIS-LAY'ER,  n.  One  that  lays  in  a  wrong  place  ;  one 
that  loses.  Bacon. 

MIS-LaY'ING,  ppr.  Laying  in  a  wrong  place,  or 
place  not  remembered  ;  losing. 

MIS'LE,  (miz'zl,)  v.  i.     [from  mist,  and  properly,  Mis- 

TLE.] 

To  rain  in  very  fine  drops,  like  a  thick  mist. 

Qay.     Derham. 
MIS-LEAD',  v.  Uifpret.  and  pp.  Misled.    [See  Lead.] 
To  lead  into  a  wrong  way  or  path  ;  to  lead  astray  ; 
to  guide  into  error ;  to  cause  to  mistake ;  to  deceive. 

Trust  not  servant  wlei  misltiid  er  misinform  you.  Bacon. 

But  of  the  two.  less  deneo-rous  is  the  offense, 

To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense.  Pope. 

MIS-LEAD'ER,  n.    One  who  leads  into  error. 


MIS-LeAD'ING, 


■  err ;  ile 


ppr. 


Leading  into 


causing 


nig. 


MIS-LEAD'ING,  n.     A  misguiding. 

MIS-LEARN'ED,  (-lem'ed  or  -lernd',)  a.  Not  really 
or  properly  learned. 

MIS-LED',  pp.  of  Mislead.  Led  into  error;  led  a 
wrong  way. 

—  To  give  clue  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller.  Milton. 

MIS'LE-ToE,  b.     See  Mistletoe. 

MIS-LIKE',  v.  t.  or  i.     To  dislike;  to  disapprove  ;  to 
have  aversion  to ;  as,  to  mislike  a  man  or  an  opinion. 
Ralegh.     Sidney.     Milton. 
[For  tliis  word  Dislike  is  generally  used,] 

MIS-LIKE',  «.     Dislike  ;  disapprobation  ;  aversion. 

MIS-LIK'ED,  (-likt',)  pp.     Disliked  ;  disapproved. 

MIS-LTK'ER,  n.     One  that  dislikes. 

MIS-LIK'ING,  ppr.     Disliking;  disapproving. 

MIS'LIN.     See  Meslin. 

MIS-LIVE',  (mis-liv',)  v.  t.     To  live  amjss.     [Obs.] 

MIS-LUCK',  7i.    Ill  luck ;  misfortune. 

MIS'LY,  a.  [See  Misle  and  Mist.]  Raining  in  very 
small  drops. 

MIS-MAN'AGE,  v.  t.  To  manage  ill  ;  to  administer 
improperly  ;  as,  to  mismanage  public  affairs. 

MIS-MAN'AGE,  v.  i.  To  behave  ill ;  to  conduct  amiss. 

MIS-MAN' A-GED,  pp.     Ill  managed  or  conducted. 

MIS-MAN'AGE-MENT,  n.  Ill  or  improper  manage- 
ment ;  ill  conduct  ;  as,  the  mismanagement  of  public 
or  private  affairs. 

MIS-MAN'A-GER,  7i.     One  that  manages  ill.    Burke. 

MIS-MAN' A-GING,  ppr.     Managing  ill. 

MIS-MARK',  v.  t.  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token  ;  to 
mark  erroneously.  Collier. 

MIS-MXRK'ED,  (-mStrkt',)  pp.    Wrongly  marked. 

MIS-MAR  ICING,  ppr.     Marking  erroneously. 

MIS-MATCH',  v.  t.     To  match  unsuitably.     Southern. 

MIS-MATCH'ED,  (-macht',)  pp.  Unsuitably  matched  ; 
ill  joined. 

MIS-MATCH'ING,  ppr.  Matching  in  an  unsuitable 
manner. 

MTS-MEAS'URE,  v.  t.    To  measure  incorrectly. 

MIS-NAME',  v.  t.     To  call  by  the  wrong  name.  Boyle 

MIS  N  aM'ED,  pp.    Called  by  a  wrong  name. 

MIS-l\fAM'ING-,Epr.    Calling  by  a  wrong  name. 

MIS-No'MER,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mes,  wrong,  and  nommer, 
to  name.] 

In  law,  the  mistaking  of  the  true  name  of  a  per- 
son ;  a  misnaming.  [Missosmer,  as  written  by 
Blackstone,  must  be  a  corrupt  orthography.  In  no 
dialect  has  name,  h.  nomen,  been  written  with  s,  un- 
less hv  mistake.] 

MIS-O-Be'DI-ENCE,  7t.  Erroneous  obedience,  or  dis- 
obedience.    [JVot  used.]  Milton. 
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MIS 

MIS-OB-SERVE',  (-zerv',)  v.  t.  To  observe  inaccu- 
rately ;  to  mistake  in  observing.  Locke. 

MI-SOG'A-MIST,7t.     [Gr.  niocio,  to  hate,  and  }  <i//oc, 
marriage.] 
A  hater  of  marriage. 

Ml-SOG'A-MY,  n.    Hatred  of  marriage. 

MI-SOG'Y-NIST,  (me-soj'e-nist,)  n.  [Gr.  pioao,  to 
hate,  and  yvvrf,  woman.] 

A  woman-hater.     [  Unusual.']  Fuller. 

MI-SOG'Y-NY,  n.  [Supra.]  Hatred  of  the  female 
sex. 

MIS-O-PIN'ION,  (-yun,)  n.    Erroneous  opinion. 

Bp.  Hall. 

MTS-OR'DER,  v.  t.  To  order  ill ;  to  manage  erroneous- 
ly.    [Obs.]  Asckam. 
2.  To  manage  ill  ;  to  conduct  badly.   [Obs.]     Shak. 

MIS-OR'DER,  n.  Irregularity  ;  disorderly  prucee,lm::s. 
[  We  now  use  Disorder.]  Camden. 

MIS-OR'DER-LY,  a.     Irregular  ;  disorderly.     Ascham. 

MIS-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.     Wrong  ordination.    More. 

MIS-PELL',  MIS-PENU',  &c.     See  Misspell,  Mis- 

MIS-PER-SUADE',  (-swade',)?).  t.  To  persuade  amiss, 
or  to  lead  to  a  wrong  notion.  Hooker. 

MIS-PER-SUA'SION,  (-swa'zhun,)  n.  A  false  per- 
suasion :  wrong  notion  or  opinion.     Decay  of  Piety. 

MIS-PICK'EL,  n.  Arsenical  pyrites  ;  an  ore  of  arsen- 
ic, containing  this  metal  in  combination  with  iron, 
sometimes  found  in  cubic  crystals,  but  more  often 
without  any  regular  form.  Fourcroy. 

MIS-PLaCE',  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place  ;  as,  the 
book  is  misplaced. 

2.  To  place  on  an  improper  object ;  as,  he  misplaced 
iiis  rnnfidence.  South. 

MIS-PLACED,  (-plast',)  pp.  or  a.  Put  in  a  wrong 
place,  or  on  an  improper  object. 

MIS-PLACE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  putting  in  the 
wrong  place. 

MIS-PLaC'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  a  wrong  place,  or 
on  a  wrong  object. 

MIS-PLKAD',  v.  i.     To  err  in  pleading.    Blackstonc. 

MIS-PLuAD'ING,  ppr.     Making  a  mistake  in  plead- 

MIS-PLEAD'ING,  n.    A  mistake  in  pleading. 
MIS-POINT',  v.  t.    To  point  improperly ;  to  err  in 

punctuation. 
MIS-POINT'ED,  pp.    Pointed  wrong. 
MIS-POL'I-CY,  n.     Wrong  policy  ;  impolicy. 
MIS-PRACTICE,  «.     Wrong  practice.  More. 

MIS-PRINT',  v.  t.    To  mistake  in  printing ;  to  print 

wrong. 
MIS-PRINT',  7i.    A  mistake  in  printing ;  a  deviation 

from  the  copy.  Ch.  Obs. 

MIS-PRINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Erroneously  printed. 
MIS-PRINT'ING,  ppr.     Printing  wrong. 
MIS-PRINT'ING,   71.     The  act  of  printing  wrong;  a 

misprint.  .  Baxter. 

MIS-PRISE',  v.  t,   [Fr.  meprendre,  mepris ;  mes,  wrong, 

and  prendre,  to  take.] 
To  mistake.  Shak. 

MIS-PRIS'ION,  (mis-prizh'un,)  n.  [Supra.]    Neglect ; 

contempt. 

2.  In  law,  any  high  offense  under  the  degree  of 
capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon.  Misprision  is 
contained  in  every  treason  and  felony.  Misprisions 
are  divided  into  negative  and  positive ;  negative,  which 
consist  in  the  concealment  of  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed  ;  and  positive,  which  consist  in  the 
commission  of  something  which  ought  not  to  be 
done.  Misprision  of  treason,  consists  in  a  bare  knowl- 
edge and  concealment  of  treason,  without  assenting 
to  it.  Blackshme. 

Maladministration  in  offices  of  high  public  trust, 
is  a  positive  misprision.  Blackstone. 

3.  Mistake;  oversight;  contempt.     [Not  in  use.] 


O  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized.        Hillhoi 
MIS  PRO-CEED'ING,  n.  Wrong  or  irregular  proceed- 

MIS-PRO-FESS',  v.  t.    To  make  a  false  profession  • 

make  pretensions  to  skill  which  is  not  possessed. 

Donne. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE',  (mis-pro-nouns',)  v.  t.  To  pro- 
nounce erroneously ;  as,  to  mispronounce  a  word,  a 
name,  &c. 

MIS-PRO-NOTJNCE',  (mis-pro-nouns',)  v.  i.  To  pro- 
nounce incorrectlv.  Milton. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNC'£D,(-pro-nounst',)7)p.  Pronounced 
incorrectly. 

MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  improper 
pronunciation.  Swift 

MIS-PRO-PoR'TION,  v.  L  To  err  in  proportioning 
one  thing  to  another ;  to  join  without  due  propor- 
tion. 

MIfi-PRO-POR'TION-ED,   pp.    Joined  without  due 

MIS-PROUD',  a.     Viciously  proud.  [Not  used.]    Shale. 

MIS-aUO-TA'TION,  7i.  An  erroneous  quotation  ;  the 
act  of  quoting  wrong. 

MIS-QUOTE',  v.  t.  To  quote  erroneously  ;  to  cite  in- 
correctly. 


MIS 

MIS-QUOT'ED,  pp.    Incorrectly  quoted  or  cited. 

MIS-QUoT'ING,  ppr.    Quoting  or  citing  erroneously. 

MIS-RaTE',  v.  t.  To  rate  erroneously ;  to  estimate 
falsely.  Barrow. 

M IS-RE-CkIVE',  v.  t.     To  receive  erroneously. 

nil,--  Hi:  i'iT'AL,  «.     An  inaccurate  recital. 

MIS-RE-CITE',  v.  t.  To  recite  erroneously.  Bramliall. 

MIS-RE-ClT'ED,  pp.     Recited  incorrectly. 

MIS-RE-CIT'ING,  ppr.     Reciting  erroneously. 

MIS-RECK'  ON,  v.  t.    To  reckon  or  compute  wrong. 
Swift. 

MIS-RECK' ON-ED,  (-rek'nd,)  pp.  Reckoned  or  com- 
puted erroneously. 

MIS-RECK' ON-ING,  ppr.  Reckoning  wrong;  and 
as  a  noun,  an  erroneous  computation. 

MIS-RE-LaTE',  v.  I.  To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately. 
Boyle. 

MIS-RE-LAT'ED,  pp.     Erroneously  related  or  told. 

MIS-RE-LAT'ING,  ppr.  Relating  or  telling  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-RE-LA'TION,  7i.  Erroneous  relation  or  narra- 
tion. Bramhall. 

MIS-RE-MEM'BER,  v.t.  To  mistake  in  remember- 
ing ;  not  to  remember  correctly.  Boyle. 

MIS-RE-MEM'BER-ED,  pp.    Inaccurately  recollected. 

MIS-RE-ME.M'BER-ING,  ppr.  Remembering  inaccu- 
rately. 

MIS-RE-PORT',  v.  t.  To  report  erroneously  ;  to  give 
an  incorrect  account  of.  Locke. 

MIS-RE-PoRT',  7i.  An  erroneous  report ;  a  false  or 
inconect  account  given.  Denham.     South. 

MIS-RE-PoRT'EI).  pp.     Incorrectly  reported. 

MIS-RE-PORT'ING,  ppr.     Reporting  incorrectly. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT',  tj.  t.    To  represent  falsely  or  in- 
correctly ;   to  give  a  false  or  erroneous  representa- 
tion, either  maliciously,  ignorantly,  or  carelessly. 
Swift. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a 
false  or  erroneous  representation.  Swift. 

2.  A  false  or  incorrect  account  given,  either  from 
mistake,  carelessness,  or  malice.  Jittcrbury. 

Note.  —  This  word  is  so  customarily  used  for  on 
euphemism,  or  as  a  softer  expression  for  lie  or  false- 
hood, as  to  convey  the  idea  generally  of  intentional 
falsehood.  This  signification,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily' implied. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT'ED,  pp.  Falsely  or  erroneously 
represented. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT'ER,  71.  One  who  gives  a  false  or 
erroneous  account. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT'ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  false  or  er- 
roneous representation. 

MIS-RE-POTE',  v.  t.    To  have  in  wrong  estimation. 

MIS-RE-PuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Erroneously  reputed. 

Milton. 

MIS-RULE',  7i.  Disorder ;  confusion ;  tumult  from 
insubordination. 

Enormous  riot  and  misrule.  Pope. 

2.  Unjust  domination. 
Lord  of  misrule.     See  Lord. 

MIS-RO'LY,a.  Unruly  ;  ungovernable;  turbulent.  Hall. 

MISS,  )i.  [Supposed  by  llailey  to  be  contracted  from 
mistress.  But  probably  it  is  from  the  Armoric  mesell, 
a  young  lady,  or  contracted  from  Fr.  demoiselle,  Sp. 
duuasnla.     See  Damsel.] 

1.  The  title  of  a  young  woman  or  girl ;  as,  little 
masters  and  misses.  Swift. 

2.  A  kept  mistress  ;  a  prostitute  retained  ;  a  con- 
cubine. Drydcn. 

[When  this  title  is  applied  to  two  or  more  ladies  of 
the  same  name,  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage.  In  coti- 
versation,  we  say,  the  Miss  Smiths,  and  this  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  writing,  as  shown  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Burke,  Boswell,  and  many  others.  Of  late, 
it  has  become  customary,  in  writing,  to  use  misses; 
as,  the  Misses  Smith  :  ami  although  Ihere  is  still  some 


grammarians.  Ed.] 
MISS,  v.  t.  [Sax.  missian;  D.  and  G.  missen;  Sw. 
mista;  Dan.  mister;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  mitto,  mini ; 
omitto,  omisi.  But  this  is  not  certain.  The  Welsh 
has  the  word  in  methu,  to  fail,  to  miss,  to  become 
abortive,  to  miscarry,  to  decay.  See  Class  Md,  No. 
8,  12,  13,  14,  16.     Hence  the  prefix  mis.] 

1.  To  fail  in  aim  ;  to  fail  of  reaching  the  object; 
not  to  hit ;  as,  to  miss  the  mark  ;  to  miss  the  object 
intended. 

2.  To  fail  of  finding  the  right  way ;  to  err  in  at- 
tempting to  find  ;  as,  to  miss  the  way  or  the  road. 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

OrgaluB  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthcnia.  Sidney. 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  that  something  is  wanting, 
or  not  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  ;  as,  to  miss  one's 
snufT-box;  I  missed  the  first  volume  of  Livy. 

Neither  missed  we  any  thing.     Nothing  was  missed  of  all  that 
pertained  to  him.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 

5.  To  be  without ;  as,  we  can  not  miss  him.  [  Obs.] 

SliaJc. 

6.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by ;  to  go  without ;  to  fail  to 
have ;  as,  to  miss  a  meal  of  victuals. 


MIS 


7.  To  perceive  the  want  of. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  shalt  mite.  Milton. 

He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the  rest  without 
missing  thorn.  South. 

8.  To  fail  of  seeing  or  finding. 

MISS,  ».  i.    To  fail  to  hit ;  to  fly  wide  ;  to  deviate  from 
the  true  direction. 


Flying  bullet 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  i 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  com 


>n  souls  away.  Walter. 

2.  Not  to  succeed  ;  to  fail 

Men  observe  when  tilings  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss.  Bacon. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry,  as  by  accident. 

The  invention  all  admit  ■  1,  and  each  hovir  be 

To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Milton. 

4.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find;  with  of. 

On  the  least  reflection,  we  can  not  miss  of  them.      Atterbury. 

5.  To  fail ;  to  mistake.  Spmiser. 
MISS,  71.     Loss  -.  want. 

There  will  be  no  gieat  miss  of  those  which  are  lost.       Locke. 

2.  Mistake ;  error. 

He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar. 
[Little  used.]  Ascttam. 

3.  Harm  from  mistake.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
MIS-SAID',  (-sed,)  pp.    Said  wrong. 
MIS'SAL,  7i.     [It.  messale  ;  Fr.  missel.     See  Mass.] 

The  Roman  Catholic  mass-book.         Stillingfiect. 
MIS-SAY',   tj.  t.     To  say  wrong ;  to  slander.     [Little 

■used.]  Spenser. 

MIS-SAY',  v.  i.     To  speak  ill.  Spenser. 

MIS-SAY'ING,  ti.     Wrong  expression.  Milton. 

MISS'ED,  (mist,)  pp.    Failed  in  aim  or  in  reaching 

the  ohject. 
MIS-SEEM',  v.  i.    To  make  a  false  appearance. 

Spenser. 
2.  To  misbecome.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

MIS'SEL,  )  71.    A  singing  bird,  the  largest  of 

MlS'SEL-BlRD,  j     the  European  thrushes,  Turdus 

viscivorus.  Edin.  Enryc. 

MIS'SEL-DINE,  ti.     The  mistletoe.     [Obs.]  Barret. 
MIS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.    False  resemblance. 

Spclman. 
MIS-SEND',  tj.  t.    To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly. 
MIS-SENT',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Missend. 
MIS-SERVE',  (mis-serv',)  v.  U    To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Arbuthnot. 
MIS-SERVED,  pp.    Served  unfaithfully. 
MIS-SHAPE',  v.  t.     [See  Shape.]     To  shape  ill  ;  to 
give  an  ill  form  to ;  to  deform. 

And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights.  Spenser. 

A  misshaped  figure. 
Misshapen  mountains. 


Eentley. 


MIS-SHaP'ED,  (-shapt,)     )  pp.  or  a.     Ill-formed  ;  de- 

MIS-SHAP'EN,  (-shap'n,)  jj      formed  ;  ugly. 

MIS-SHaP'£N-LY,  adv.     In  a  misshapen  way. 

MIS-SHAP'EN-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  badly 
shaped. 

MIS  s  1 1 J  P'ING,  ppr.    Giving  an  ill  shape  to. 

MIS-SHeATH'ED,  a.     Sheathed  by  mistake.       Shak. 

MIS'SILE,  (mis'sil,)  a.  [L.  missilis,  from  missus,  sent ; 
mitto,  to  send.] 

Thrown  or  sent,  or  that  may  be  thrown.  A  mis- 
sile weapon  is  one  that  is  thrown  by  the  hand,  or 
from  an  engine  in  war,  in  distinction  from  such  as 
are  held  or  retained  in  the  hand,  or  fixed.  An  ar- 
row, a  dart,  a  javelin,  a  stone,  a  bullet,  a  bomb,  are 
missile  weapons. 

MIS'SILE,  n.  A  weapon  thrown,  or  intended  to  be 
thrown,  for  doing  execution,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow, 
or  a  bullet. 

MISS'ING,  ppr.  [from  miss.]  Failing  to  hit,  to  reach, 
or  to  find  ;  discovering  to  be  wanting. 

2.  a.  Lost ;  absent  from  the  place  where  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  found  ;  wanting.  My  horse  is  missing; 
my  pen  or  my  book  is  missing. 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 

Moses  was  in  tin'  mount,  in.  1  missing  long.  Milton. 

MISS'ING-LY,  adv.     At  intervals  ;  occasionally.  Shak. 
MIS'SION,  (mish'un,)  71.     [L.  missio,  from  mitto,  to 
send.] 

1.  A  sending  or  being  sent,  usually  the  latter;  a 
being  sent  or  delegated  by  authority,  with  certain 
powers  for  transacting  business;  commission;  as, 
sent  on  a  foreign  mission. 

How  to  br...iii,  ho w  10  :u- o.nplisli  best 

His  end  of  u.in^  ,mi  e.mii,  ..ni  mitdou  high.  Milton. 

2.  Persons  sent ;  any  number  of  persons  appointed 
by  authority  to  perform  any  service ;  particularly, 
the  persons  sent  to  propagate  religion  or  evangelize 
the  heathen.  The  societies  fur  propagating  the  gos- 
pel have  missions  in  almost  every  country.  Last 
week  a  mission  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Isles.  We 
have  domestic  missions  and  foreign  missions. 

3.  A  station  of  missionaries. 

4.  Dismission;  discharge  from  service;  a  Roman 
■use  of  the  word  ;  in  English,  obsolete.  Bacon. 

5.  Faction  ;  party.    '[Not  in  use]  Shak. 
MIS'SION-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  ynissionaire.] 

One  sent  to  propagate  religion.  Christian  misst07i- 
aries  are  called  missionaries  of  the  cross. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  lUuslrathms. 
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MIS'SION-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining 

missionary  meeting;  a  missionary  fund. 
MIS'SION-aTE,  v.  i.    To  act  as  a  missionary.     [Not 

mcll  authorized.) 
M  i  ''SloN-ER,  for  Missionary,  is  not  used. 
MIS'SIVE,  a.  [Fr  1     Such  asis  sent ;  as,  a  letter  mis- 

2.  Thrown  or  sent,  or  such  as  may  be  sent ;  as,  a 
passive  weapon.  Dryden. 

MIS  SIVE,  n.    A  letter  sent,  or  a  messenger. 

Bacon.     Shalt. 

MIS-SPEAK',  v.  i.  [See  Speak.]  To  err  or  mistake 
in  speaking.  Sliak. 

MIS-SPEAK',  v.  t.     To  utter  wrong.  Donne. 

MIS-SPELL',  v.  t.  To  spell  wrong  ;  to  write  or  utter 
with  wrong  letters. 

MIS-SPELL'£D, )  pp.    Spelled  wrong,  or  with  wrong 

MIS-SPELT',        j      letters. 

MIS-SPELL'ING,  ppr.     Spelling  wrong. 

MIS-SPELL'ING,  n.  A  wrong  spelling;  false  orthog- 
raphy. 

MIS-SPEND',  v.  t.    To  spend  amiss  ;  to  waste  or  con- 
sume to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one  ;  ns,  to  missyend 
time  or  money  ;  to  misspend  life.       Dryden.     Rogers. 
2.  To  waste. 

The  genial  moisture  flue 
To  apples  otherwise  misspends  itself.  Philips. 

MIS-SPEND'EK,  n.  One  that  consumes  prodigally  or 
improperly.  JYorris. 

MIS-SPEND'ING,  ppr.  Spending  to  no  purpose,  or 
to  a  bad  one. 

MIS-SPENSE',  (mis-spens',)  n.  A  spending  improp- 
erly ;  a  wasting. 

MIS-SPENT',  pp.  or  a.  Ill  spent ;  expended  or  con- 
sumed to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one  ;  as,  misspent 
time  or  life. 

MIS-SPOK'EN,  |  W-    Uttered  °*  «P<*en  amiss. 

MIS-STATE',  v.  t.  To  state  wrong  ;  to  make  an  er- 
roneous representation  of  facts ;  as,  to  misstate  a 
question  in  debate.  Sanderson. 

MIS-STAT'ED,  pp.    Stated  erroneously. 

MIS-STATE' MENT,  n.  A  wrong  statement;  an  er- 
roneous representation,  verbal  or  written  ;  as,  a  mis- 
statement of  facts  in  testimony,  or  of  accounts  in  a 
report.  Hamilton. 

MIS-STAT'ING,  ppr.     Stating  falsely  or  erroneously. 

MIS-STaY'£D,  a.     Having  missed  slays,  as  a  ship. 

MIS-SUM-MA'TION,  71.     Wrong  summation.       Scott. 

MIST,  n.     [Sax.  mist;  D.  mist;  L.  mixtus,  mistus,  from 


but  fine  and 


1.  Water  falling  in  very 
almost  imperceptible  drops. 

A  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid  globules,  which  therefore 
descend.  Chew. 

2.  That  which  dims  or  darkens,  and  obscures  or 
intercepts  vision. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  hU  .iflnue.  Dryden. 

MIST,  v.  t.    To  cloud  ;  to  cg«ii:  with  vapor.      Shale. 
MIST,  v.  i.    To  rain  in  very  ine  drops    as  it  mists. 

America. 
MIST-EN-6UM'BER-£D,  a.    Loaded  with  mist. 

J.  Barlow. 
MIS-TaK'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  misconceived  or 

mistaken.  Brown, 

MIS-TaKE',  v.  1. 1  To  take  wrong ;  to  conceive  or  un- 
derstand erroneously ;  to  misunderstand  or  misap- 
prehend. 

'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  one  thing  or  person  for  another. 
We  mistake  the  eloquence  of  self-apology 


John 


MIS-TaKE',  v.  i.    To  err  in  opinion  or  judgment. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes    occasion  misunderstanding 


Sw{ft. 
or  judgment; 


MIS-TAKE',  n.    An  error  in  opini. 

misconception. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of 

possibility  of  mistake. 
2.  A  slip ;  a  fault ;  an  error 
in  the  account  or  in  the  date. 
MIS-TaK'£N,  pp.  In  the  use  of  this  participle,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  which  ought  to  be  carefully  noticed. 
When  used  of  persons,  it  signifies  to  be  in  an  error,  to 
be  wrong ;  as,  I  am  mistaken,  you  are  mistaken,  he  is 
mistaken.     But  when  used  of  tilings,  it  signifies  mis- 


Ttilolson. 

There  is  a  mistake 


MIS-TAK'ER, 


that  mistake  s   or    misu.nler- 


MIS-TaK'ING,  ppr.    Making  a  mistake ;  erring  from 

(tie  truth  ;  misconceiving. 
MIS-TAK'ING,  n.     An  error  ;  a  mistake.  Hall. 

MIS-TAK'ING-LY,  adv.   Erroneously  ;  falsely.   Boyle. 
MIS-TAUGHT',  (mis-tawt',)  pp.      Wrongly  taught 

as,  a  misinughl  youth.  V Estranne. 

MIS-TEACH',  v.  t.     |  See  Teach.]     To  teach  wrong ; 
'      "  erroneously.  Sanderson. 


MIS 

MIS-TEACH'ING,  ppr.     Instructing  erroneously. 

MIS-TELL',  v.  t.     [See  Tell.]     To  tell  erroneously. 

M  IS-TEM'PER,  v.  t.     To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder. 

MIS-TEWPER-.ED,  pp.     Tempered  ill.  [Shak. 

MIS'TER,  it.  [The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  prob- 
ably from  the  Welsh,  German,  or  Dutch  dialect.  See 
Master.] 

The  common  title  of  address  to  gentlemen,  and  to 
men  of  all  classes.  In  writing,  it  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviation  Mn. 

MIS'TER,  v.  t.  [Sw.  mista.]  To  be  needful  or  of 
use.     [Obs.] 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.  Spenser. 

MIS-TERM',  v.  t.  To  term  or  denominate  errone- 
ously. Shak. 

MIS-Ti:RM'.ED,  pp.     Wrongly  denominated. 

MIS-TERM'ING,  ppr.     Denominating  erroneously. 

MIST'FUL,  a.    Clouded  with  mist. 

MIS-THINK',  v.i.  [See  Think.]  To  think  wrong. 
[Little  used.]  '  Shak. 

MIS-THOUGHT',  (-thawt',)  pp.  of  Misthink. 
Thought  wrong  of. 

Adam  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear.  Milton. 

MIST'I-LY,  adv.    With  mist ;  darkly ;  obscurely. 

MIS-TIME',  v.  t.    To  time  wrong  ;  not  to  adapt  to 

the  time. 
MIS-TIME',  ».  i.    To  neglect  the  proper  time. 
MIS-TlM'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Ill-timed ;  done  at  a  wrong 

time. 
MIS-TIM'ING,  ppr.     Ill-timing  ;  doing  unseasonably. 
MIST'I-NESS,   n.      [See  Mist.]      A   state    of  being 

misty ;  a  state  of  thick  rain  in  very  small  drops. 
Bacon. 
MIS'TION,   (mis'chun,)  ti.     [L.  mistus,  mixtus.    See 

Mix.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  mixed. 

2.  Mixture  ;  a  mingling.  Boyle. 
MIS-Tl'TLE,  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  wrong  title  or  name. 
MIS-TI'TUED,  pp.  Wrongly  named.  [IVarburton. 
MIS'TLE,  (miz'l,)  v.  i.     [from  mist.]    To  fall  in  very 

fine  drops,  as  rain.     [See  Misle.] 

MIS'TLE-T6E,  i  .    •  ,,  .„  ,   (7!.    [Sax.  mistelta  ;  Dan. 

MIS'LE-ToE,  J  (.miz  i-io,j  ^  mio(ct,  the  same  shrub, 
and  birdlime  ;  G.  id.] 

A  plant  or  shrub  that  grows  on  trees.  It  is  of  the 
genus  Viscum.  The  berry  contains  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, and  the  shrub  is  said  to  be  propagated  by 
birds.  This  plant  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Druids.  Bacon.    Miller.     Encyc. 

MIST'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  mist.  Shak. 

MIS-ToLD',pp.     Erroneously  told.     [See  Tell.] 

MIS-TOOK',  pret.  of  Mistake. 

MIS-TRAIN',  v.  t.  To  train  or  educate  amiss.  Spenser. 

MIS-TRANS-LATE',  v.  t.     To  translate  erroneously. 
Macknight. 

MIS-TRANS-LAT'ED,  pp.  Erroneously  rendered  in- 
to another  language. 

MIS-TRANS-LAT'ING,  ppr     Translating  incorrectly. 

MIS-TRANS-LA'TION,  7t.  An  erroneous  translation 
or  version. 

Mis  'I'll  r.AT',  v.  t.    To  treat  amiss  ;  to  abuse. 

MIS'TRESS,  71.  [Fr.  mailresse  ;  It.  maestro,  maestressa ; 
Sp.  maestra;  L.  viagistra;  Ir.  maigh  is  trcas.  See 
Master.] 

1.  A  woman  who  governs ;  correlative  to  Servant, 
Slave,  or  Subject. 

My  mistress  In  iv  li  ■*  nuielir.  I  in  her  bed.  Shak. 

2.  The  female  head  of  a  family. 

3.  That  which  governs  ;  a  sovereign.  Rome  was 
mistress  of  the  world. 

4.  One  that  commands,  or  has  possession  and  sov 
ereignty.    The  queen  is  mistress  of  the  Indies. 

5.  A  female  who  is  well  skilled  in  any  thing;  as, 
she  is  mistress  of  arithmetic. 

6.  A  woman  teacher ;  an  instructress  of  a  school. 

Swift. 

7.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted.        Clarendon. 

8.  A  woman  in  keeping  for  lewd  purposes. 

9.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address.  Shak. 
MIS'TRESS,  v.  L    To  wait  upon  a  mistress  ;  to  be 

courting.  Donne. 

MIS'TRESS-PIECE,  n.    A  chief  performance  of  a 

woman.  Lord  Herbert. 

MIS'TRESS-SIUP,  7!.    Female  rule  or  dominion. 

Hall. 
MIS-TRI'AL,  n.    In  law,  a  trial  which  is  erroneous 
through  some  defect  in  the  process  or  the  trial. 

Bouvier. 
MIS-TRUST',  n.     [Dan.  mistrost.     See  Trust.] 

Want  of  confidence  or  trust ;  suspicion.   Milton. 
MIS-TRUST',  u.  t.     [Dan.  mistroer ;  Sw.  misstro.  See 
Trust.] 

To  suspect ;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion. 

Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight.  Cowley. 

MIS-TRUST'ED,  pp.    Suspected. 
MIS-TRUST'FUL,   a.     Suspicious  ;   doubting ;  want- 
ing confidence  in.  Waller. 
MTS-TRUST'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  suspicion  or  doubt. 
MIS-TRUST'FJJL-NESS,  71.     Suspicion  ;  doubt. 

Sidney. 


MIT 

MIS-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Suspecting;  having  no  con- 
MIS-TRUST'ING-LY,  adv.  With  distrust  or  suspi- 
MIS-TRUST'LESS,  a.    Unsuspecting  ;  unsuspicious. 

MIS-TONE',  v.  t.    To  tune  wrong  or  erroneously  ;  to 

put  out  of  tune.  Sketton 

MIS-TON'ED,  pp.     Put  out  of  tune. 
MI.-'-TURN',  v.  t.     To  pervert.     [JVot  used.] 
M  [S-TO'TOR,  v.  t.     To  instruct  amiss. 
MIS-Tu'TOR--ED,p;i.     Instructed  amiss. 
MIST'Y,  a.  [from  mist.]    Overspread  with  mist ;  filled 

with  very  minute  drops  of  rain  ;  as,  misty  weather ; 

a  misty  atmosphere ;  a  misty  night  or  day. 

Spenser.     Pope. 
2.  Dim  ;  obscure  ;  clouded  ;  as,  misty  sight. 
MIS-UN-DER-STAND',   v.   t.     To   misconceive;    to 

mistake  ,  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Locke.    Jliiison. 
MIS-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  ppr.  Mistaking  the  mean- 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  71.  Misconception  ;  mis- 
take of  the  meaning  ;  error.  Bacon. 

2.  Disagreement ;  difference  ;  dissension  ;  some- 
times a  softer  name  for  Uuarrel.  Swift. 

MIS-UN-DER-STOOD',p?.  Misconceived ;  mistaken ; 
understood  erroneously.  South, 

MIS-US'AGE,  (mis-yiiz'aje,)  71.     HI  usage  ;  abuse. 

MIS-USE',  (mis-yuze',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  mesuser.    See  Use.] 

1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly ;  to  use  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose. Milton. 

2.  To  abuse  ;  to  treat  ill. 

MIS-IJSE',  (mis-yuse',)  71.  Ill  treatment ;  improper 
use  ;  employment  to  a  bad  purpose  ;  as,  the  misuse  of 
mercies.  Addison. 

2.  Abuse  ;  ill  treatment.  Shak. 

3.  Wrong  application  ;  misapplication  ;  erroneous 
use  ;  as,  the  misuse  of  words.  Locke. 

MIS-IJS'ED,  (mis-yuzd',)  pp.  or  a.    Improperly  used 

or  applied  ;  misapplied  ;  misemployed  ;  abused. 
MIS-IJS'ER,  71.    In  law,  an  unlawful  use  of  a  right; 

or  a  neglect  of  using  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Bouvier. 
MIS-US'ING,  (mis-yuz'ing,)  ppr.    Using  improperly ; 

ahusing  :  misapplying. 
MIS-VOUCH',  v.  t.    To  vouch  falsely. 
MIS-WEAR',  v.  t.    To  wear  ill.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

MIS-WED',  v.  t.     To  wed  improperly. 
MIS-WED'DED,  pp.    Ill-matched. 
MIS-WEEN',  v.  i.    To  misjudge  ;  to  distrust. 

Spenser. 
MIS-WEND',  v.  i.  To  go  wrong.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
MIS-WRITE',  (-rite',)  v.  t.    [See  Write.]     To  write 

incorrectly.  Bp.  Cosin. 

MIS-WROUGHT',  (mis-rawt',)  a.    Badly  wrought. 
Bacon. 
MIS-YoKE',  v.  t.    To  yoke  or  join  improperly. 
MIS-YoK'JJD,  (-yokt',)  pp.     Improperly  yoked. 
MIS-Yf.K'INi;,  pp>      Yoking  improperly. 
MIS-ZEAL'OUS,    (mis-zel'us,)   a.     Actuated  by  false 

zeal.  Bp.  Hall. 

MlTE,  n.     [Sax.  mite  ;  D.  myt;  Dan.  mid;  Fr.  mite; 

Heb.  and  Ch.  toyo,  small.     Class  Md,  No.  17.] 

1.  A  very  small  insect  of  the  genus  Acarus. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  small  piece  of  motley,  the  quarter 
of  a  denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

Encyc. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  very  small;  a  very  little 
particle  or  quantity.  Dryden. 

4.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.         Arbuthuot, 
MI-TEL'LA,  71.    An  herb;  the  name  of  a  genus  of 

herbs  of  the  saxifrage  tribe. 
MI'TER,  P71.      [It.  and  Sp.  mitra;   Fr.  mitre;    Arm. 
MI'TRE,  j      mintr.] 

1.  A  crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  the 
head  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  sometimes  by 
abbots,  on  solemn  occasions.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  angle  of  45  degrees.   OwilL 

3.  In  Irish  history,  a  sort  of  base  money  or  coin. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  sometimes  of  an  abbot. 

MY'TPI?    1 

MI'TRE      "•  *•     To  adorn  with  a  miter- 

2.  To  unite  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
MI'TER-BOX,  (  71.     A  frame  for  cutting  off  any  thing 
MI'TRE-BOX,  j      at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Siic/ia7ia7t. 

mptH^'  i  pp-  or  "■  Wearins a  miter- 

2.  Honored  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  miter. 

3.  Cut  or  joined  at  an  angie  of  45  degrees. 
MITH'IC.     See  Mythic. 

MITH'RI-DaTE,  71.  In  pharmacy,  an  antidote  against 
poison,  or  a  composition  in  form  of  an  electuary,  sup- 
posed to  serve  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservative 
against  poison.  It  takes  its  name  from  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  the  supposed  inventor.  Encyc. 

MITH-R1-D AT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  mithridate,  or  its 
inventor,  Mithridates. 

MIT'I-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  mitigated.  Barrow.  ■ 

MIT'I-GANT,  a.  [L.  mitigans  mitigo,  from  mitis, 
mild  ;  W.  meial,  soft.] 
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1.  Softening;  lenient;  lenitive. 

2.  Diminishing;  easing,  as  pain. 
MIT'I-GATE,  v.  1. 1  [L.  mitigo,  from  mitis,  soft,  mild, 

W  metal,  It.  maoth,  muadh ;  Ar.  ^  L^c ,  to  be  tender 
or  smooth.     Claas  Md,  No.  1,  6,  25,  28.] 

1.  To  alleviate,  as  suffering  ;  to  assuage ;  to  lessen  ; 
as,  to  mitigate  pain  or  grief. 

And  counsel  rmagatei  the  greatest  smart.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  less  severe ;  as,  to  mitigate  doom. 

Milton. 

3.  To  abate  ;  to  make  less  rigorous  ;  to  moderate  ; 
as,  to  mitigate  cold ;  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
season. 

4.  To  temper ;  to  moderate ;  to  soften  in  harshness 


t  the  rigor  of  their  opinio 


rtlaye. 


5.  To  calm  ;  to  appease  ;  to  moderate  ;  as,  to  miti- 
gate the  fierceness  of  party.  Spectator. 

6.  To  diminish;  to  render  more  tolerable;  as,  to 
mitigate  the  evils  or  calamities  of  life;  to  mitigate 
punishment. 

7.  To  reduce  in  amount  or  severity,  as  a  penalty. 

8.  To  soften,  or  make  mild  and  accessible  ;  in  a 
literal  sense. 

It  was   this  opinion  which   mitigated  kings  into  companions. 
[Unusual. I  Burke. 

MIT'I-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Softened  ;  alleviated  ; 
moderated  ;  diminished. 

MIT'1-GA-T1NG,  ppr.  Softening;  alleviating;  tem- 
pering; moderating;  abating. 

MIT-I-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  mitigatio.] 

Alleviation  ;  abatement  or  diminution  of  any  thing 
painful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calamitous;  as, 
the  mitigation  of  pain,  grief,  rigor,  severity,  punish- 
ment, or  penalty. 

MIT'I-GA-TIVE,  a.    Lenitive  ;  tending  to  alleviate. 

MIT'I-GA-TOR,  7i.     He  or  that  which  mitigates. 

MI'TRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  miter;  resembling  a 
m:ier ;  as,  the  mitral  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Forsyth. 

MX'TRE.     See  Miter. 

MIT'Rl-FOR.M,  a.  In  botany,  conical,  hollow,  and 
open  at  the  top.  P.  Cyc. 

MIT'TEN,  n.  [Fr.  mitaine;  Ir.  mitog ;  perhaps  from 
math,  the  hand. J 

1.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
cold  or  other  injury.  It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not 
having  a  separate  cover  fur  each  finger. 

2.  A  cover  for  the  arm  only. 
To  handle  without  mittens  ;  to  treat  roughly  ;  a  pop- 


Si-iulmg  forth  ;  emitting.     [.Yot  nsrd.]     Wiseman. 

MIT'TI-MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  send.]  In  law,  a  precept  or 
command  in  writing,  under  the  hand,  or  hand  and 
seal,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  proper  officer, 
directed  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  requiring  him  to 
imprison  an  offender  ;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to 
prison. 

2.  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  court  to 
another.  Brande. 

MITTS,  n.  pi.  Mittens  ;  particularly,  a  covering  for  the 
hand  or  arm  only,  and  not  for  the  ringers:  McCulloch. 

MI'TU,  n.  A. fowl  of  the  turkey  kind,  found  in 
Brazil. 

MI'TY,  a.  [from  mite.]  Having  or  abounding  with 
mites. 

MIX,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Mixed  or  Mixt.  [Sax.  miscan  ; 
G.  mischen ;  Sp.  mecer  ;  Port,  merer,  to  stir,  shake, 
mix  ;  L.  misceo,  miztum ;  It.  mischiare ;  Ir.  measgadh  ; 
W.  mysgu  ;  Arm.  gemesga  ;  Russ.  meshayu.  The 
Gr.  piyvvui  forms  pi^ui.    These  words  seem  to  coin- 


piSWw^o 


cide  with  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  "idd,  and  Ar. 


mashaga,  to  mix.  The  Sanscrit  misra,  to  mix,  may 
be  the  same  word.  The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to 
stir,  shake,  or  agitate.] 

1.  To  unite  or  biend  promiscuously  two  or  more 
ingredients  into  a  mass  or  compound  ;  applied  both 
to  solids  and  liquids ;  as,  to  7iitx  flour  and  salt ;  to 

2.  To  join;  to  associate;  to  unite  with  in  company 

Ephraim,  he  hutli  mucl  liini^lf  among  the  people. — Hos.  vii. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  mingle. 

You  mix  your  saduess  with  some  fear.  Shak. 

4.  To  unite  with  a  crowd  or  multitude. 

MIX,  v.  i.  To  become  united  or  blended  promiscuously 
in  a  mass  or  compound.  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix 
without  the  intervention  of  a  third  substance. 

2.  To  be  joined  or  associated  ;  as,  to  mix  with  the 
multitude,  or  to  mix  in  society. 

MIX'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  mixed. 

MIX'-ED,  (mikst,)  pp.     United  in  a  promiscuous  mass 

or  compound  ;  blended  ;  joined  ;  mingled  ;  associated. 

2.  o.     Promiscuous;  consisting  of  various  kinds  or 

d  fferent  thir 


mixed  multitude. 


MIX'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  mingled,  promiscuous  man- 

MlX'iEN,  7t.     A  compost  heap.  Farm.  Eneyc. 

MIX'ER,  n.     One  who  mixes  or  mingles. 

MIX'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  or  blending  in  a  mass  or  com- 
pound ;  joining  in  company  ;  associating. 

MIX-Tl-LIN'E-AL,  (  a.     [h.mixtas,  mixed,  and  linea, 

MIX-Tl-LIN'E-AR,  j       line.] 

Containing  a  mixture  of  lines, right, curved,  &c.  ; 
as,  a  mixtilincar  angle,  i.  e.,  an  angle  contained  by  a 
straight  line  and  a  curve.  Duncan. 

MIXT'ION,  (mixt'yun,)  n.    [Fr. ;  from  L.  minus.] 
Mixture;  promiscuous  assemblage.  Brown. 

MIXT'LY,  adv.     With  mixture.  Bacon 

MIXT' ORE,  (mixt'yur,)  n.     [L.  mixtura.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed. 
Compounds  are  made  by  the  mixture  of  different 
substances. 

2.  A  mass  or  compound,  consisting  of  different 
ingredients  blended  without  order.  In  this  life  there 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Most  wines  in  market 
are  base  mixtures. 

3.  The  ingredient  added  and  mixed.  Cicero 
doubted  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  community  to 
exist  without  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its 
constitution. 

4.  In  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medicine  which  receives 
into  its  composition  not  only  substances  soluble  in 
water,  but  substances  not  soluble.  Eneyc. 

5.  In  chemistry,  mixture  differs  from  combination. 
In  mere  mixture,  the  several  ingredients  are  blended 
without  an  alteration  of  the  substances,  each  of 
which  still  retains  its  own  nature  and  properties.  In 
strict  combination,  the  substances  unite  by  chemical 
attraction,  and,  losing  their  distinct  properties,  they 
form  a  compound,  differing  in  its  properties  from 
either  of  the  ingredients. 

MIZ'MaZE,  7t.    A  cant  word  for  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 

Locke. 
MIZ'ZEN,  (miz'n,)  n.     [It.  mcnana,  mizzen,  that  is, 
middle,  from  mezzo,  middle,  half.] 

In  sea  language,  the  aftermost  of  the  fixed  sails  of 
a  ship,  extended  sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  sometimes 
by  a  yard  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 

Mar.  Diet. 
MIZ'ZEN-MAST,  n.    The  mast  which  supports  the 

aftirsails,  and  stands  nearest  to  the  stern. 
MIZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    To  rain   in  very  fine  drops.     [See 

Mistle.1  Spenser. 

MIZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Falling  in  very  fine  drops ; 

as,  nuzzling  rain.  Spenser. 

MIZ'ZY,  7i.    A  bog  or  quagmire.  Ainsworth. 

MNE-MON'IC,   (ne-mon'ik,)  a.     [Infra.]     Assisting 

the  memory. 
MNE-MON'ICS,    n.       [from   Gr.    pvnuoviKoc,    from 
pnaoLiat,  to  remember.] 

The  art  of  memory  ;   the  precepts  and  rules  in- 
tended to  teach  the  method  of  assisting  the  memory. 
Bailey. 
MNE-MOS'Y-NE,  n.     [Gr.]     In  mythology,  the   god- 
dess of  memory. 
MNE'MO-TECH-NY,  n.  [G.  pvnpoiv  and  rcXvn-]  The 

same  as  Mnemonics. 
Mo,  a.  or  ado.     [Sax.  ma  ;  Scot,  ma.] 

More.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

MOAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  mmnan  ;  to  moan,  also  to  mean,  in- 
tend, signify.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  reach  or 
stretch  forward,  or  to  throw  out.] 

To  lament ;  to  deplore ;  to  bewail  with  an  audible 
voice. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan 

My  dear  Golumbo  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

MOAN,  v.  i.    To  grieve ;  to  make  lamentations. 

Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans.  Thornton. 

MOAN,  7i.  Lamentation  ;  audible  expression  of  sor- 
row or  suffering ;  grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 


MoAN'ED,  pp.    Lamented  ;  deplored. 
MoA.VFlJI.,  a.     Sorrowful  ;  expressing  sorrow. 
Jln.W'l'UL-LY,  adv.     With  lamentation. 
La 

;  Sp*  id. ;  Fr.  motte.  The  word 
ignifies  a  bank  or  mound,  that  is,  a  mass  or  collec- 
tion. This  sense  is  transferred  to  the  ditch  adjoin 
ing,  as  dike  is  transferred  to  the  bank.] 

In  fortification,  a  ditch  or  deep  trench  round  the 
rampart  of  a  castle  or  other  fortified  place.  It  is 
sometimes  filled  with  water.  Eneyc. 

MOAT,  v.  t.    To  surround  with  a  ditch  for  defense ; 

as,  a  moated  castle.  Dryden. 

MOB,  n.  f  [from  L.  mobilis,  movable,  variable.! 

1.  A  crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude  of  people, 
rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly. 

2.  A  disorderly  assembly. 

Had   every  Athenian   citizen  been  a   SocfatcB,  every  Athenian 
assembly  would  etili  have  been  a  77106. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

3.  A  kind  of  female  undress  for  the  head. 

MOB,  v.  t.    To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd  ;  to  harass 
tumultuously. 
2.  To  wrap  up  in  a  cowl  or  vail. 
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MOB'BED,  pp.     Attacked  by  a  disorderly  crowd. 
MOB'BING.  ppr.     Attacking  in  a  disorderly  crowd. 
MOB'BISH,   a.     Like   a   mob  ;    tumultuous  ;    mean  ; 
MOB'CAP,  7i.     [D.  mop.]  [vulgar. 

A  plain  cap  or  head-dress  for  females. 
Mo'BlLE,  (mo'hil,)  a.     [Fr.]    Movable.     [JVot  used.] 
MO'lilLE,  (mo'bil,)  71      [Fr.,  from  L.  mobilis.] 

The  mob  ;  the  populace.  South. 

MO-BlL'I-Ty,  71.  [Fr.  mobilite ;  L.  mobilitus,  from 
moveo,  to  move.] 

1.  Susceptibility  of  motion  ;  capacity  of  being 
moved.  Walton. 

2.  Aptitude  to  motion ;  activity ;  readiness  to 
move.  Arbutltnot. 

3.  In  cant  language,  the  populace.  Dryden. 

4.  Fickleness  ;  inconstancy.  Ainsworth. 
MOB'LE,  v.  t.  To  wrap  the  head  in  a  hood.  Shak. 
MOB'LED,  pp.  or  a.    Muffled  ;  covered  with  a  coarse 

or  careless  head-dress.  Shak.     Toone. 

MO€'CA-SIN,  71.  [An  Indian  word.  Algonquin, 
viakisia.] 

1.  A  shoe  or  cover  for  the  feet,  made  of  deer-skin 
or  other  soft  leather,  without  a  sole,  and  ornamented 
on  the  upper  side  ;  the  customary  shoe  worn  by  the 
American  Indians. 

2.  A  poisonous  water  serpent  of  the  Southern 
United  Slates,  the  Tri^onoccphalus  piscivorus. 

MO'GHA-SToNE,  n.     [from  Mocha,  in  Arabia.] 

Dendritic  agate  ;  a  mineral  in  the  interior  of  which 
appear  brown,  reddish  -liruwn,  blackish  or  green  de- 
lineations of  shrubs  destitute  of  leaves.  These,  in 
some  cases,  may  have  been  pioduced  by  the  filtration 
of  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  but,  in  other 
cases,  they  appear  to  be  vegetable  fibers,  sometimes 
retaining  their  natural  form  and  color,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  o.vyd  of  iron.  Clmveland. 

MOCK,  v.  r-.t  [Fr.  moquer  ;  Gr.  u\ioKau  ;  W.  mociaw,  to 
mock,  and  7710c,  a  mimic  ;  Ir.  magadh  or  mogadh,  a 
mocking  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  pin.    Class  Mg,  No.  10.] 

1.  Properly,  to  imitate  ;  to  mimic  ;  hence,  to  imi- 
tate in  contempt  or  derision  ;  to  mimic  for  the  sake 
of  derision  ;  to  deride  by  mimicry. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  treat 
with  scorn  or  contempt. 

As  he  was  guiiig  up  lv  Ui"  way,  there  came  forth  little  children 
out  of  the  cily,  and  :nuc'<ed  linn,  saying,  Go  up,  thou  bald 
head.  — 2  Kings  ii.    Mark  x. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  illude ;  to  disappoint ;  to  deceive ; 
as,  to  mock  expectation. 


4.  To  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  play  on  in  contempt. 

He  will  not 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  Uien  snatch  him  hence.      Milton. 

MOCK,  v.  i.    To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest,  or 
to  speak  jestingly. 

When  thou  mockist,  shall   no  man   make  thee   ashamed?  — 
Jobii. 
MOCK,  n.    Ridicule  ;  derision  ;  sneer ;  an  act  mani- 
festing contempt. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  make  a  mock  at  every 

thing  sacred  ?  Tillotson. 

2.  Imitation  ;  mimicry.     [Little  used.]    Crashaw. 
MOCK,  a.     False;    counterfeit;    assumed;   imitating 
reality,  but  not  real. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty.  Spectator. 

MOCK'A-BLE,  a.     Exposed  to  derision.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
MOCK'AGE.Tt.     Mockery.     [JVot  used.]  Elyot. 

MOCK'ED,  (mokt,)  pp.    Imitated  or  mimicked  in  de- 
rision ;  laughed  at ;  ridiculed  ;  defeated  ;  illuded. 
MOCK'ER,ti.    One  that  mocks;  ascorner;  a  scoffer; 
a  derider.  South. 

2.  A  deceiver ;  an  impostor. 
MOCK'ER-Y,  n.    The  act  of  deriding  and  exposing 
to  contempt,  by  mimicking  the  words  or  actions  of 
another. 

2.  Derision  ;  ridicule  ;  sportive  insult  or  contempt ; 
contemptuous  merriment  at  persons  or  things. 


i  God. 

3.  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.  Maccabees. 

4.  Vain  imitation  or  effort ;  that  which  deceives, 
disappoints,  or  frustrates. 

And  our  vain  blow  =  malicious  mockery.  Shak. 

5.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance  ;  false  show 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances.  Pope. 

MOCK'ING,  ppr.  Imitating  in  contempt ;  mimicking  ; 
ridiculing  by  mimicry  ;  treating  with  sneers  and 
scorn  ;  defeating  ;  deluding. 

MtK'K'IXG,  ».     Derision;  insult. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD,  71.*  An  American  singing  bird  of 
the  thrush  kind,  remarkable  for  its  exact  imitations 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds  ;  the  Turdas  pnlyglottus 
of  Linnams.  Wilson. 

MOCK'ING-LY,  adv.  Bv  way  of  derision ;  in  con- 
tempt. 
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MOCK'ING-STOOK,  n.     A  butt  of  sport. 

MOCK'LE.  (i  Kik'l.)     See  Mickle. 

MOCK'-LEAD,  (-led,)  j  n.    A  sulplmret  of  zinc,  the 

MOCK'-ORE,  J      same  as  Blend,  which  see. 

MOCK'-OR'ANGE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Phila 
delphus,  or  svringa  kind. 

MOCK'-PRIV'ET,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Phil 
lyrea. 

M6'CO,  n  A  South  American  rodent  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Kerodon,  allied  to  the  Guinea  pig. 

F.  Cuvier. 

MO'DAL,  a.  [See  Mode.]  Consisting  in  mode  only  _ 
relating  to  form;  having  the  form  without  the  es- 
sence or  reality  ;  as,  the  modal  diversity  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul.  Glanville. 

MO-DAL'l-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  modal,  or 
being  in  form  only. 

MODE,  ?i.t  [Fr.  mode;  L.  modus;  Sp.  and  It.  modo  ; 
W.  moi ;  Ir.  modh  ;  Sax.  mete,  gemet  or  gemett,  from 
metan,  gemctan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure  or  mete, 
L.  metior.  The  primary  sense  of  mode  is  measure, 
hence  form.  Jilca.iu.re  is  from  extending,  the  extent ; 
hence  a  limit,  and  hence  the  derivative  sense  of  re- 
straining.    See  Meet  and  Measure.] 

1.  Manner  of  existing  or  being  ;  manner;  method; 
form;  fashion;  custom;  way;  as,  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing ;  the  mode  of  dressing ;  modes  of  receiving  or  en- 
tertaining company. 

The  duty  of  ilseli  being  resolved  on,  the  modi  of  doing  it  may 
be  easily  found.  Taylor, 

It  is  applicable  to  particular  acts,  or  to  a  series  of 
acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of  a  city  or  nation. 
One  man  has  3  particular  mode,  of  walking  ;  another 
has  a  singular  mode  of  dressing  his  hair.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  usual 
modes  of  dress. 

2.  Gradation;  degree. 

What 


i  of  sight  between  ( 


3.  State;  quality.  Shak. 

4.  In  metaphysics,  the  dependence  or  affection  of  a 
substance.  Such  complex  ideas  as  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves, 
but  are  considered  as  dependencies  or  affections  of 
substances,  Locke  calls  modes.  Of  these  he  makes 
two  kinds  ;  simple  modes,  which  are  only  variations 
or  different  combinations  of  the  same  idea,  as  a  dozen, 
which  consists  of  so  many  units  added  together;  and 
mixed  modes,  which  are  compounded  of  simple  ideas 
of  several  kinds,  as  beauty,  which  is  compounded  of 
color  and  figure. 

A  ma'/?  is  tli.it  which  o  m  not  snl.-i-t  in  and  of  itae^",  but  is  es- 
teemed as  belonging  to  and  sabsi-aing  by  the  help  of  some 
BUOStance,  which  la-  that  reason  is  called  its  subject.     Walts. 

5.  In  ancient  music,  the  order  of  the  sounds,  form- 
ing what  may  be  called,  in  modern  language,  the  dif- 
ferent scales,  f  n  modern  music,  a  scale  of  intervals  ; 
the  same  as  Key.  P.  Cyc. 

6.  In  grammar,  a  particular  manner  of  conjugating 
verbs  to  express  manner  of  action  or  being,  as  affirm- 
ation, command,  condition,  and  the  like  ;  usually, 
though  unfortunately,  written  Mood.  Mood  is  a 
word  of  different  signification.     [See  Mood.] 

7.  A  kind  of  silk. 

MOD'EL,  n.  [Fr.  modelle;  L.  modulus,  from  modus,  a 
measure,  rule,  or  manner.] 

1.  A  pattern  of  something  to  be  made  ;  any  thing 
of  a  particular  form,  shape,  or  construction,  intended 
for  imitation  ;  primarily,  a  small  partem  ;  a  form  in 
miniature  of  something  to  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale  ;  as,  the  model  of  a  building  ;  the  model  of  a 
fort. 

2.  A  mold  ;  something  intended  to  give  shape  to 
castings.        '  Shak. 

3.  Pattern;  example;  as,  to  form  a  government 
on  the  model  of  the  British  or  American  constitution. 

4.  Standard ;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  meas- 
ured. 

He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  hiB  own  contracted 

5  In  painting  and  sculpture,  that  which  is  to  be 
copied  or  imitated,  as  the  naked  human  form. 

6.  A  pattern ;  any  thing  to  be  imitated.  Take 
Cicero,  Lord  Chatham,  or  Burke,  as  a  model  of  elo- 
quence;  take  Washington  as  a  model  of  prudence, 
Integrity,  and  patriotism  ;  above  all,  let  Christ  be  the 
model  of  our  benevolence,  humility,  obedience,  and 
patience. 

7.  A  copy  ;  representation  ;  something  made  in  im- 
itation of  real  life;  as,  anatomical  models,  represent- 
ing the  parts  of  the  body.  General  Pfiffer  constructed 
a  model  of  the  mount. mems  parts  of  Switzerland. 

MOIVEL.  v.  t.     TFr.  modeler.) 

To  plan  or  form  in  a  particular  manner;  to  shape  ; 
to  imitate  in  planning  or  forming ;  as,  to  model  a 
house  or  a  government ;  to  model  an  edifice  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  delineated. 

MOD'EL,  o.  I.  or  i.  In  the  line  arts,  to  make  a  pattern 
from  which  some  work  is  to  be  executed.  Also,  to 
form  a  work  of  some  plastic  material ;  as,  to  model  in 
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MOD'EL-ER,  ?i.     A  planner;  a  contriver    Spectator. 

MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.  Forming  according  to  a  model ; 
planning  ;  forming  ;  shaping. 

MOD'EL-ING,  n.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  making  of  a 
model  from  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  executed. 
Also,  the  formation  of  a  work  of  art  from  some  plas- 
tic material ;  as,  the  modeling  of  a  countenance  in 
wax.  Brande. 

MO-DE'NA,  n.     A  crimson-like  color.  Good. 

MOD'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  modcratus,  from  moderor,  to 
limit,  from  modus,  a  limit.] 

1.  Literally,  limited  ;  restrained  ;  hence,  temperate  ; 
observing  reasonable  bounds  in  indulgence;  as,  mod- 
erate in  eating  or  drinking,  or  \i\  other  gratifications. 

2.  Limited  in  quantity  ;  not  excessive  or  expensive. 
He  keeps  a  moderate  table. 

3.  Restrained  in  passion,  ardor,  or  temper  ;  not  vi- 
olent ;  as,  moderate  men  of  both  parties. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion  ;  as,  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist  or  Lutheran. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes  ;  holding  the  mean  or 
middle  place  ;  as,  reformation  of  a  moderate  kind. 

6.  Temperate ;  not  extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous  ; 
as,  moderate  weather  ;  a  moderate  winter ;  moderate 
heat;  a  moth  rote  breeze  of  wind. 

7.  Of  a  middle  rate  ;  as,  men  of  moderate  abilities. 

8.  Not  swift  ;  as,  a  moderate  walk. 
MOD'ER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  restrain  from  excess  of  any 

kind  ;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  allay  ;  to  repress  ;  as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  de- 
sires, &c. ;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind. 

2.  To  temper ;  to  make  temperate  ;  to  qualify. 

By  its    astringent  quality,  it  moderates  the  relaxing  quality  of 

MOD'ER-aTE,  v.  i.    To  become  less  violent,  severe, 

rigorous,  or  intense.    The  cold  of  winter  usually 

moderates  in  March  ;  the  heat  of  summer  moderates  in 

September. 

2.  To  preside  in  a  meeting.  Smart. 

MOD'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Reduced  in  violence,  rigor,  or 
intensity  ;  allayed  ;  lessened  ;  tempered  ;  qualified. 

MOD'ER-ATE-LY,  ado.  Temperately  ;  mildly  ;  with- 
out violence. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree ;  not  excessively  ;  as,  water 
moderately  warm. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.  Waller. 

MOD'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  moderate; 
temperateness  ;  a  middle  state,  between  extremes  ; 
as,  the  moderateness  of  the  weather ;  used  commonly 
of  things,  as  moderation  is  of  persuns.  Johnson. 

MOD'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  in  violence  or  ex- 
cess ;  allaying,  tonipeiing;  becoming  more  mild. 

MOD-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  moderation 

1.  The  state  of  being  moderate,  or  keeping  a  due 
mean  between  extremes  or  excess  of  violence.  The 
general's  moderation  after  victory  was  more  honora- 
ble than  the  victory  itself. 

n  placing  all  my  glory, 

call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory.  Pope. 

2.  Restraint  of  violent  passions  or  indulgence  of 
appetite.  Eat  and  drink  with  moderation  ;  indulge 
with  moderation  in  pleasures  and  exercise. 

3.  Calmness  of  mind;  equanimity;  as,  to  bear 
prosperity  or  adversity  with  moderation. 

4.  Frugality  in  expenses.  Ainsworth. 
MOD-E-RA'TO,    [It.]    In  music,  denoting  movement 

between  andante  and  allegi 
MOD'ER-A-TOR,  n.     He  or  lutu  which  moderates  or 
restrains.    Contemplation  is  an  excellent  moderator 
of  the  passions. 

2.  The  person  who  presides  over  a  meeting  or  as- 
sembly of  people  to  preserve  order,  propose  ques- 
tions, regulate  the  proceedings,  and  declare  the  vote  ; 
as,  the  moderator  of  a  town  meeting,  or  of  a  society. 

Watts. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  one  who  superin- 
tends the  exercises  and  disputations  in  philosophy, 
and  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

MOD-ER-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  moderator. 
Elyot. 

MOD'ERN,  a.t  [Fr.  moderne ;  It.  and  Sp.  moderno. 
This  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  L.  modo,  and  cm, 
which  we  find  in  other  Latin  words  that  have  refer- 
ence to  time,  as  in  hodiernns,  hesternus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long 
past;  late;  recent;  not  ancient  or  remote  in  past 
time  ;  as,  modern  days,  ages,  or  time  ;  modern  au- 
thors;  modem  fashions ;  modem  taste;  modern  prac- 
tice. Bacon.     Prior. 

2.  Common  ;  mean  ;  vulgar.  [JVot  used.]     Shale. 
MOD'ERN,  a.     A   person   of  modern  limes  ;  opposed 

to  an  Ancient. 

The  moderns  are  those  of  modern  nations,  or  of 
nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  people  of  wrhich  are  called 


the.  i 


Smn 


MOD'ERN-ISM,  n.     Modern   practice  ;  something  re- 
cently formed,  particularly  in  writing.  Swift. 
MOD'ERN-IST,  n.    One  who  admires  the  moderns. 
Swift. 
MOD'ERN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  modern ;    to  adapt 
positions  to  modern  persons  or  things,  or 
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rather  to  adapt  the  ancient  style  or  idiom  to  modern 

style  and  taste. 
MOD'ERN-IZ-ZCD,  pp.  or  a.    Rendered  conformable  to 

modern  usage  nr  style. 
MOD'ERN  I/.  ER,  n.     He  that  renders  modern. 
MOD'ERN-IZ-ING,/H)r.     Rendering  modern. 
MOD'ERN-LY,  adv.     In  modern  times.    [JVbi  in  use] 

Milton. 
MOD'ERN-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  modern ; 

recentness ;  novelty. 
MOD'EST,  a.     [Fr.  modeste ;  L.  modestus,  from  modus, 

a  limit.] 

1.  Properly,  restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety  ; 
hence,  not  forward  or  bold  ;  not  presumptuous  or  ar- 
rogant ;  not  boastful ;  as,  a  modest  youth  ;  a  modest 
man. 

2.  Not  bold  or  forward  ;  as,  a  modest  maid.  The 
word  may  be  thus  used  without  reference  to  chas- 
tity. 

The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  loose  ;  not  lewd. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wire.         Shi 

4.  Moderate  ;  not  excessive  or  extreme  ;  not  ex- 
travagant; as,  a  modest  request;  modest  joy  ;  a  mod- 
est  computation.  Addison. 

MOD'EST-LY,  ado.  Not  boldly  ;  not  arrogantly  or 
presumptuously  ;  with  due  respect.  He  modestly  ex- 
pressed his  opinions. 

2.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly  ;  decently ;  as,  to  be 
■modestly  attired  ;  to  behave  modestly. 

3.  Nut  excessively  ;  not  extravagantly. 
MOD'EST-Y,  Tt.t  [L.  modestia.] 

1.  That  lowly  temper  which  accompanies  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  one's  own  worth  and  importance. 
This  temper,  when  natural,  springs  in  some  measure 
from  timidity,  and  in  young  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons, is  allied  to  bashfulness  and  diffidence.  In  per- 
sons who  have  seen  the  world,  and  lost  their  natural 
timidity,  modesty  springs  no  less  from  principle  than 
from  feeling,  and  is  manifested  by  retiring,  unobtru- 
sive manners,  assuming  less  to  itself  than  others  are 
willing  to  yield,  and  conceding  to  others  all  due  hon- 
or and  respect,  or  even  mure  than  they  expect  or  re- 
quire. 

2.  Modesty,  as  an  act  or  series  of  acts,  consists  in 
humble,  unobtrusive  deportment,  as  opposed   to 
treme   boldness,   forwardness,  arrogance,  presump- 
tion, audacity,  or  impudence.     Thus  we  say,  the 
titioner  urged  his  claims  with  modesty  ;  the  speaker 
addressed  the  audience  with  modesty. 

3.  Moderation  ;  decency.  Shak. 

4.  In  females,  modesty  lias  the  like  character  as  i 
males  ;  but  the  word  is  used  also  as  synonymous  with 
chastity,  or  purity  of  manners.  In  this  sense,  mod- 
esty results  from  purity  of  mind,  or  from  the  fear  of 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  fortified  by  education  and 
principle.  Unaffected  modesty  is  the  sweetest  charm 
of  female  excellence,  the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  their  honor. 

MOD'EST- Y-PlECE,  n.  A  narrow  lace  worn  by  fe- 
males over  the  bosom.  Addison. 

MOD'I-CUM,  n.     [L.]     A  little;  a  small  quantity. 
Dryden. 

MOD'I-FT-A-BLE,  a.  [from  modify.]  That  may  be 
modified  or  diversified  by  various  forms  and  differ- 
ences ;  as,  modifiable  matter.  Locke. 

MOD'I-FI-CaTE,  7..  I.     To  qualify.  Pearson. 

MOD-I-FI-Ca'TION,  7i.  [from  modify.]  The.  act  ot 
modifying,  or  giving  to  any  thing  new  forms,  or  dif- 
ferences of  external  qualities  or  modes. 

If  these  powers  of  I'ngil.uion,  volition,  and  s-nsation,  are  not  In- 
herent in  malt'T  as  such,  nur  acquirable  to  matter  by  any 
motion  or  modification  of  it.  Bentley. 

2.  Particular  form  or  manner  ;  as,  the  various  mod- 
ifications of  light  or  sound.     The  treaty,  in  several  of 
its  modifications,  was  held  to  be  objectionable.  Holder. 
MOD'I-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Changed  in  form  or  external 
qualities  ;  varied  ;  diversified. 

2.  Moderated;  tempered;  qualified  in  exceptiona- 
ble parts. 
MOD'1-FI-ER,  7i.     He  or  that  which  modifies. 
MOD't-FV,  v.  t.    [Fr.  modifier;  It.  modificare;   Sp.mo- 
dificar ;  L.  modificor  ;  modus,  limit,  manner,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  external  qualities  of  a 
thing  ;  to  shape  ;  to  give  a  new  form  of  being  to  ;  as, 
to  modify  matter,  light,  or  sound.     JVcioton.     Holder. 

2.  To' vary  ;  to  give  a  new  form  to  any  thing  ;  as, 
to  modify  the  terms  of  a  contract.  A  prefix  modifies 
the  sense  of  a  verb. 

3.  To  moderate  ;  to  qualify  ;  to  reduce  in  extent  or 
degree. 

Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

MOD'I-F  <?,  v.  i.     To  extenuate.  L'Estrange. 

MOD'I-FS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.      Changing  the  external 

qualities  ;  giving  a  new  form  to  ;  moderating. 
MO-DIL'LION,  (mo-dil'yun,)  n.  *  [It.  modiglione;    Fr. 
modillon  ;  from  L.  modiolus,  from  modus.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  cornice  of  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  columns  ;  a  sort  of 
bracket  serving  to  support  the  projecture  of  the  lar- 
mier or  drip.  Brande. 
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MO'DI-O-LAR,  a.    Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 
MO'DISH,  a.     [from  mode.]     According  to  the  mode 

or  customary    manner  ;    fashionable  ;    as,  a  modish 

dress  ;  a  modish  feast.  Dryden. 

MO'DISH-LY,  adv.     Fashionably;  in  the   customary 

mode.  Locke. 

MO'DISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  fashionable. 
2.  Affectation  of  the  fashion.  Johnson: 

MOD'lI-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  modulor,  from  modus,  limit, 

measure.] 

1.  To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  a  certain 
proportion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  sound  in  a  natural,  customa- 
ry, or  musical  manner.  Thus  the  organs  of  speech 
modulate  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Could  any  person  so  aw.iu'clt  h  r  voice  as  to  deceive  60  many? 

MOD'IJ-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  to  a  certain  key ; 
varied  ;  inflected. 

MOD'IJ-La-TING,  ppr.  Forming  to  a  certain  propor- 
tion ;  varying  ;  inflecting.  <s 

MOD-U-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  modulatio  ;  Fr.  modulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  different  proportion  and  modulation 
of  matter.  Woodward. 

2.  The  act  of  inflecting  or  varying  the  voice  in 
reading  or  speaking ;  a  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice. 

Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  the  manner  of  ascertaining  and  man- 
aging the  modes  ;  or,  more  generally,  the  art  of  con- 
ducting the  harmony  and  air  through  several  modes, 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  conformed  to 
rules.  Rousseau. 

The  transition  from  one  key  to  another.      Hush. 

4.  Sound  modulated  ;  melody.  Thomson. 
MOD'IJ-La-TOR,  n.     He  or  that  which  modulates. 

The  tongue  is  a  principal   modulator  of  the  human 
MOD'ULE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  modulus.]  [voice. 

1.  A  model  or  representation. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  certain  measure  or  size  taken 
at  pleasure,  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  columns 
and  the  symmetry  or  disposition  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  semi-diam- 
eter at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  though  sometimes  the 
diameter  is  taken.  This  is  divided  into  parts  or  min- 
utes. Owilt.     P.  Cyc. 

MODULE,  v.  t.  To  model;  to  shape;  to  modulate. 
[Little  used.] 

MOD'LT-LUS,  71.  [L.J  In.analysis,  the  constant  coef- 
ficient or  multiplier  in  a  function  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, by  means  of  which  the  function  is  accommoda- 
ted to  a  particular  system  or  base.  Thus,  in  the  the- 
ory of  logarithms,  it  is  the  number  by  which  all  the 
logarithms  in  one  scale  of  notation  must  be  multiplied, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  same  number  in  another  scale. 
Brandc. 

MO'DUS,  n.  [L.]  A  compensation  for  tithes ;  an 
equivalent  in  money,  or  other  certain  thing,  given  to 
a  parson  or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modus  decimandi ;  but 
modus  alone  is  commonly  used.  Blackstone. 

MO'DUS  OP-E-RAJVVI,[h.]    Manner  of  operating. 

MOD'WALL,  n.     A  bird  that  destroys  bees.     Smart. 

MoE,  re.  "  A  distorted  mouth.  Also,  as,  a  verb,  to  make 
mouths.     [See  Mow.]  Shale. 

MoE,  a.  or  adv.     More.     [JVot  used.]  Hooker. 

MCE-SO-GOTHT€,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Moeso-Goths, 
a  branch  of  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Mcesia.     The 
Bible'  was  translated  into  their  language  by  Ulphilas. 
P.  Cyc. 

MO-GUL',  7i.  The  name  of  a  prince  or  emperor  of  the 
nation  in  Asia  called  Mmruls,  or  Monguls. 

Mo'HaIR,  7i.      [G.  mohr,  mohair  and  a  Moor;   Fr. 


7-kind 


The  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  in  Turkey,  of  which 
are  made  camlets,  which  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
same  name.  Encyc. 

Mo'HaIR-SHELL,  71.  In  concholng-y,  a  peculiar' spe- 
cies of  Voluta,  of  a  closely  ami  finely  reticulated 
texture,  resembling  on  the  surface  mohair,  or  a  close 
weh  tit'  the  silk  worm.  Encyc. 

MO-IIAM'MED-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mohammed  or 
Mahomet. 

MO-lIAM'MED-AN,  71.  A  follower  of  Mohammed, 
the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 

MO-HAM'MED-ISM,  In.     The    religion,  or  doc- 

MO-HAM'MED-AN-ISM,  i  t*ines  and  precepts,  of 
Mohammed,  contained  m  the  Koran. 

MO-HA.M'MED-IZR,  )  v.  I.     To  make  confnrma- 

MO-IIAM'MED-AN-IZE,  j  hie  to  the  principles,  or 
modes  and  rites,  of  Mohammed. 

Mo'HAYVK,  )  ii.    The  appellation  given  to  certain  ruf- 

Mo'HOCK,  ,  flans  who  infested  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, so  called  from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  that 
name  in  America.  Prior. 

Mo'HUR,  n.  A  British  Indian  gold  coin,  value  fifteen 
rupees.  Malcom. 

MOI'DORE,  re.    A  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  valued  at  $5, 


The  half;  one  of  two  equal  parts  ;  as,  a  moiety  of 
an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits  ;  the  moiety  of  a  jury, 
or  of  a  nation.  Clarendon.    Addison. 
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MOIL,  v.  t.      [Fr.  mouille.r.] 

1.  To  daub  ;  to  make  dirty.  [Little  used.]    Knolles. 

2.  To  weary.     [See  the  next  word.]      Chapman. 
MOIL,  v.  i.    [Gr. //oAji,    ojAuc,  labor,  combat ;  uwAeoj, 

to  strive,  to  fight;  L.  molior,  and  miles;  At.  \^S- 

amila,  to  work,  labor,   perform,  to   strive,  to  war; 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  ^oy,  »'•     Class  Ml,  No.  15, 

13J. 
To  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  work  with  painful  efforts. 

Now  he  must  moil  and  dpelev  for  one  lie  loathes.       Dryden. 

MOIL,  7i.     A  spot.     .[Sax.  mat]     [Not  in  use.] 
MOI'NEAU,(;-ioy'no,)  n.   A  small,  flat  bastion,  raised 
in    front  of  u.    intended  fortification,  to  defend  it 
against  attacks  from  small  arms.  Erande. 

MOIST,  a.  [Fr.  moite,  for  moistc ;  Arm.  mouest ;  Russ. 
77108m,  to  wet.  If  the  lost  radical  letter  is  a  dental, 
this  word  may  belong  to  the  family  of  L.  madeo,  Gr. 
pvSu,.,.    See  Class  Ms,  No.  1,  and  Class  Md,  No.  1.] 

1.  Moderately  wet ;  damp  ;  as,  a  moist  atmosphere 
or  air. 

Exhalation  dusk  and  moist.  Milton. 

2.  Containing  water  or  other  liquid  in  a  percepti- 
ble degree. 

MOIST,  as  a  verb,  is  obsolete. 

MOIST'EN,  (mois'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  damp ;  to  wet  in 
a  small  degree. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside.  Bacon. 

His  bones  are  moistened  widi  marrow.  —  Job  xxL 

MOIST'£N-£D,  (mois'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

MOIST'£N-ER,  (mois'n-er,)  n.  He  or  that  which 
moistens. 

MOIST'£N-ING,  (mois'n-ing,)  ppr.  Wetting  moder- 
ately. 

MOIST'-E Y-.ED,  (-ide,)  a.    Having  moist  eyes. 

Coleridge. 

MOIST'FUL,  a.     Full  of  moisture.  Drayton. 

MOIST'NESS,  7i.  Dampness ;  a  small  degree  of  wet- 
ness. Addison. 

MOIST'IJRE,  71.     [Fr.  moitcur.] 

1.  A  moderate  degree  of  wetness. 

S-.'tsoch  plana.  ,c=  rrquno  nn<li  ynoisluie  on  bandy,  dry  grounds. 
Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  ;  as,  the  moisture 
of  the  body.  Slwk. 

MOIST'UEK-LESS,  a.     Without  moisture. 
MOIST'Y.B.    Drizzling.     [jYot  in  use.] 
M5KES,  (of  a  net ;)  the  meshes.     [JVui  in  use.] 

Ainsworth. 
MO'KY,  a.     [W.  mwg ;  from  the  root  of  smoke.] 
Muggy ;  dark;  murky.     [Obs.] 

MO'l 

Having  power  to  grind;  grinding;  as,  the  molar 
teeth.  Bacon. 

Mo'LAR,  n.     A  grinding  tooth,  or  grinder. 

MO-LASSE',  ii.      [L.  mollis,  soft.] 

A  soft  tertiary  sandstone  ;  applied  to  a  rock  occur- 
ring in  Switzerland.  Dana. 

MO-LAS'SES,  7i.  sing.  [It.  mclassa;  Sp.  melaza;  Fr. 
mclasse ;  Port,  melai-o  ;  from  Gr.  ueXi,  honey,  or  uc^ic, 
black.  The  orthography  Melasses,  used  by  Ed- 
wards, in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  is  more  ac- 
cordant with  etymology.] 

The  sirup  which  drains  from  Muscovado  sugar 
when  cooling ;  treacle. 

MOLD,     )  n.     [Sax.  mold,  molda,  myl ;  W.  mol ;  D.  and 

MOULD,  \  Dan.  mul;  Sw.  and  G.  mull;  probably  al- 
lied to  mellow;  L.  mollis.  (See  Mellow,  Meal,  and 
Mill.)  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Mould  ;  but  as  the 
u  has  been  omitted  in  the  oilier  words  of  this  class,  as 
bold,  gold,  old,  cold,  &c,  it  seems  desirable  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word, as  was 
done  by  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others.] 

1.  Fine,  soft  earth,  or  earth  easily  pulverized,  such 
as  constitutes  soil ;  as,  black  mold. 

Edwards,  W.  Indies. 
A  mortal  substance  of  terrestrial  mold.  Boole. 

2.  A  substance  like  down,  which  forms  on  bodies 
which  lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air.  The  micro- 
scope exhibits  this  substance  as  consisting  of  small 
plants.  Encyc. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  formed. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mold.  Addison. 

MOLD,  j  71.  [Sp.  molde,  a  mold  or  matrix  ;  moldar, 
MOULD,  j  nmoldar,  to  cast ;  Port,  molde,  moldar,  id. ; 
Fr.  moule ;  Arm.  moul :  Dan.  mul,  muld ;  W.  mold, 
whence  moldiaw,  to  mold,  work,  or  knead.  This  may 
be  radically  the  same  word  as  mold,  line  earth,  a  name 
taken  froni  the.  material  of  molds:  The  connection  of 
matrix  with  mater  and  materia  fortifies  this  conjecture. 
For  spelling,  see  Mold,  above.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  and  re- 
ceives its  form.  Molds  are  of  various  kinds.  Molds 
for  casting  cannon  and  various  vessels  are  composed 
of  some  species  of  earth,  particularly  clay.  Molds  for 
other  purposes  consist  of  a  cavity  in  some  species  of 
metal,  cut  or  formed  to  the  shape  designed,  or  are 
otherwise  formed,  each  for  its  particular  use. 


MOL 

2.  Cast ;  form  ;  as,  a  writer  of  vulgar  mold.     Waller. 

Crowned  wirh  ui  architrave  ol  antique  mold.  Pope. 

3.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull.  Ainsworth. 

4.  The  body,  as  giving  shape  to  the  garments. 

Shak. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  thin,  flexible  piece  of  timber, 
used  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  form  the  curves  of  the 
timbers  and  compassing  pieces.  Encyc. 

6.  Among  gold-beaters,  a  number  of  pieces  of  vel- 
lum, or  a  like  substance,  laid  over  one  another,  be- 
tween which  the  leaves  of  gold  and  silver  are  laid 
for  beating.  Encyc. 

MOLD,     \v.t.     [For  spelling,  see  Mold,  above.]     To 
MOULD,  j      cause  to  contract  mold.  Knolles. 

_  2.  To  cover  with  mold  or  soil.  Edwards. 

MOLD,     )  v.  i.    To  contract  mold  ;  to  become  moldy. 
MOULD,  j  Bacon, 

MOLD,     \  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  particular  shape ;  to 
MOULD,  \      shape  ;  to  model. 

He  for;reth  and  moldelh  metals.  Hall. 

Did  1  requosi  iliro,  Maker,  fann  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man  I  Milton. 

2.  To  knead  ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

Ainsworth. 
MOLD'A-BLE,     )  a.     That  may  be  molded  or  formed 
MOULD'A-BLE,  )  Bacon. 

MoLD'ED,     )  pp.    Formed  into    a  particular  shape  ; 
MOULD'ED,  j      kneaded. 
2.  Covered  with  mold. 
MOULD'ER   i  ""    He  who  molds  or  forms  into  shape. 
MOLD'ER,      I  v.  i.    [Dan.  mulner  ;  Sw.  multna,  to  grow 
MOULD'ER,  (      moldy.] 

1.  To  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  crumble  ; 
to  perish  ;  to  waste  away  by  a  gradual  separation 
of  the  component  particles,  without  the  presence  of 
water.  In  this  manner,  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances molder,  and  so  also  do  stones  and  shells. 

When  statues  molder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

2.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  stili,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  moMered  to 
notliing.  Clarendon. 

turn  to  dust ;  to  crumble ;  to 

Some  feit  the  silent  stroke  of  moldering  age.  Pope. 

MoLD'ER-£D,     )  pp.  or  a.    Turned  to  dust ;  wasted 

MOULD'ER-£D,  \      away. 

MoLD'ER-ING,     j  ppr.  or  a.    Turning  to  dust;  crum- 

MOULD'ER-ING,  \      bling  ;  wasting  away. 

MOLD'I-NESS,     \n.  [from  moldy.]  The  state  of  being 

MOULD'I-NESS,  j      moldy.  Bacon. 

MoLD'ING,     j  ppr.   [from  mold.]  Forming  into  shape  ; 

MoULD'ING,  \      kneading. 

MoLD'ING,     )  re.    Any  thing  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which 

MoULD'ING,  j  appears  to  be  so  ;  hence,  in  architec- 
ture,  a  projective  beyond  the  wall,  column,  wainscoat, 
&c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cornice,  a  door- 
case, or  other  decoration.  Encyc. 

MOLD'VVARP,     (it.    [Sax.  7710M  and  wcorpan,  to  turn. 

MOULD'VVARP,  \      See  Mole.] 

A  mole  ;  a  small  animal  of  the  genus  Talpa,  that 
moves  under  ground,  and  turns  up  the  mold  or  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Spenser.     Carew. 

MoLD'Y,     )  a.     [from  mold.]    Overgrown  with  mold. 

MoULD'Y,  ]  Addison. 

MOLE,  n.     [Sax.  mail,  mal ;  D.  maal ;  G.  7iiaR] 

1.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance 
on  the  human  body,  from  which  often  issue  one  or 

2.  [L.  mola.]  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  of  a  spher- 
ical figure,  generated  in  the  uterus.  Encyc. 

MOLE,  71.  [L.  moles;  Fr.  7iio;e;  W.  morf,  a  heap,  or 
mwl,  a  mass  ;  Gr.  uco\os.] 

1.  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of  large 
stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of  coffer  dams,  ex- 
tended either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circle  be- 
fore a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the  vio- 
lent impulse  of  the  waves ;  thus  protecting  ships  in 
a  harbor.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  har- 
bor itself.  Brande. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built 
like  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  insulated,  en- 
compassed with  columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

Encyc. 

MOLE,  71.  [D.  mol;  G.  maulwurf,  moldjvarp ;  Sw 
mullsork,  mullnul  or  muil  irarjn-l ;  Dan.  mulJvnrp.] 

A  small  animal  of  the  gones  Talpa,  which,  in 
search  of  worms  or  other  insects,  forms  a  road  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into 
a  little  ridge  ;  from  which  rucum-tance  it  is  called  a 
mouldwarp,  or  mould-turner.  The.iSDle  has  very  small 
eyes.  Ray. 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  wsa*e.  Pope. 

MOLE,  v.  t.     To  clear  of  mole-hills.     [Local.]     Prgge. 

MOLE'-BAT,  n.  A  fish  resembling  a  shapeless  lump 
of  flesh.  Ash. 

MOLE'-CXST,  71.  A  little  elevation  of  earth  maae 
by  a  mole.  Mortimer. 

MoLE'-CATCH-ER,  71.  One  whose  employment  in 
to  catch  moles.  7\sser. 

MOLE'-CRICK-ET,  71.    An  insect  of  .he  genus  Gryl 
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lus,  or  Grv  lotalpa,  which  burrows  under  ground, 
and  is  said  to  devour  tlie  roots  of  plants.       P.  Cyc. 

MO-LEC'LI-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of 
molecules.  ProuL 

MOLE'CULE,  n.  [Ft.,  from  mole.']  A  name  given  to 
the  minute  particles  of  which  bodies  are  supposed  to 
be  composed.  Dana. 

MoLE'-E'5-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  very  small  eyes  ; 

MOLE'-HILL,  n.     [W.  malar.]  [blind. 

A  little  hillock  or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by 

moles  working  under  ground  ;  hence,  proverbially,  a 

very  small  hill,  or  other  small  thing,  compared  with 

Having  leaped  over  6uch  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole-hill. 

MO-LEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  molester  ;  It.  molestare  ;  Sp.  mo- 
lestar;  from  L.  molextu*,  troublesome  ;  Sp.  moler,  to 
grind,  to  molest,  to  vex,  L.  molo.     See  Mill.] 
To  trouble  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  render  uneasy. 

They  have  nto!c:U.yl  Lin1  chsnch  with  needless  opposition. 

MOL-EST-A'TION,  n.  Disturbance;  annoyance; 
uneasiness  given,     fit  usually  expresses  less  than 

.    Vexat.on.]  Brown. 

MO-LEST'ED,  pp.     Disturbed  ;  troubled;  annoyed. 

MO-LEST'ER,  n.     One  that  disturbs 

MO~LEST'FUL,  a.     Troublesome. 

MO-LEST'ING,  ppr.     Disturbing  ;  troubling. 

MoLE'-TRACK,  71.  The  course  of  a  mole  under 
ground.  Mortimer. 

MoLE'-WARP,  n.  A  mole.  [See  Mole  and  Mould- 
Warp.] 

MO'LI-EN,  71.     A  flowering  tree  of  China.    Crosier. 

MO-LIM'I-NOUS,  a.     [from  L.  molimen.] 

Very  important.     [JYot  used.']  More. 

M6'LIN-ISM,  71.  The  doctrines  of  the  Molinists, 
somewhat  resembling  the  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 

Mo'LIN-IST,  7i.  A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Mo- 
lina, a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  respect  to  grace ;  an  op- 
poser  of  the  Jansenists. 

MOL'LAH,  7i.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of  Turk- 
ish judges. 

MOL'LI-ENT,  a.     [L.  mollicns,mollio.    See  Mellow?] 
Softening;    assuaging;    lessening.     [See  Emolli- 


[from  mollify.]  That  may  be 
n.  The  act  of  mollifying  or 
Shak. 


MOL'LI-FI-A-BLE,  a. 

softened. 
MOL-LI-FI-CA'TION. 
softening. 
2.  Mitigation  ;  an  appeasing. 
MOL'LI-FI-£I),  pp.     Softened  ;  appeased, 
MOL'LI-FI-ER,  71.    That  which  softens,  appeases,  or 
mitigates, 
2.  He  that  softens,  mitigates,  or  pacifies. 
MOL'LI-FY,  v.  t.    [L.  moltio ;  Fr.  mollir.    See  Mel- 
low.] 

1    To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender.    Is.  i. 

2.  To  assuage,  as  pain  or  irritation. 

3.  To  appease  ;  lo  pacify  ;  to  calm  or  quiet. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  reduce  in  harshness  or  asperity. 

Clarendon. 

MOL'LI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Softening;  assuaging. 

MOL'LI-F?-ING,  o.  Adapted  to  mitigate,  soften,  or 
assuage. 

MOL-LUS'€A,  71.  vl.  [A  soft-shelled  nut,  from  L. 
mollis,  soft.] 

One  of  the  four  sub-kingdoms  into  which  animals 
are  divided,  comprising  species  whose  bodies  are 
soft  and  inarticulate.  Some  of  them  are  naked, 
while  others  are  enveloped  in  a  shell.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  family,  they  have  no  distinct  or- 
gan of  sense,  except  eyes,  and  these  are  wanting  in 
some  species. 

This  division  includes  the  snail  and  oyster,  and 
the  whole  class  of  shell  animals,  together  with  the 
ciiiile  nsh  and  the  ascidite.  Dana. 

MOL-LUS'CAN,  n.    A  molhisk  ;  one  of  the  mollusca. 

MOL-LUS'CAN,     j  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mollusca,  or 

MOL-LUS'eOUS,  i  partaking  of  their  properties. 
[Molluscous  is  used,  but  is  less  analogical  than 
Molluscak.] 

MOL'LUSK,  ti.    One  of  the  mollusca.     [See   Mol- 

MO'LOCH,  (mo'lok,)  ti.  In  Scripture,  the  deity  of  the 
Ammonites,  lo  whom  human  sacrilices  were  offered 
in  the  valley  of  Tophet. 

MO-LOS'SUS,  ti.  [Gr.]  In  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  a 
foot  of  three  long  syllables. 

MOLT,      j  v.  i.    [W.  mod,  bald,  bare,  also,  as  a  noun, 

MoULT,  j  a  heap,  pile,  o;  conical  hill  with  a  smooth 
top  ;  moeli,  to  heap  or  pile,  to  make  bald.  So  bald, 
in  English,  seems  to  be  connected  with  bold,  that  is, 
prominent.  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Moult  ;  but  as 
thewhas  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class, 
as  bolt,  colt,  dolt,  &c.,it  would  be  desirable  to  complete 
the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as  many 
distinguished  writers  havu  done.] 

To  shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns, 
&.C.,  as  an  animal.  Birds  molt  by  losing  their  feath- 
ers, beasts  by  losing  their  hair,  serpents  by  casting 
their  skins,  and  deer  their  horns.  The  molting  of 
the  hawk  is  called  mewing. 
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MoLT,     )  ti.   The  act  or  process  of  changing  the  feath- 

MoOLT,  j      ers,  skin,  &c. ;  molting.  P.  Cyc. 

MoLT'ING.     I  ppr.   Casting  or  shedding  a  natural  cov- 

MoULT'ING,  !    ering,ash.u),  leathers,  skin,  or  horns. 

MoLT'ING,     j  7t.     The  act  or  operation  by  which  cer- 

MoULT'ING,  j  tain  animals,  annually  or  at  certain 
times,  cast  off  or  lose  their  hair,  feathers,  skins,  horns, 

MoLT'£N,  pp.  of  Melt.     Melted.     [Obs.]  [&c. 

2.  a.  Melted;  made  of  melted  metal;  as,  a  molten 

MO'LY,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr. /jwXn.]  [image. 

Wild  garlic,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root ;  Allium 
Moly. 

MO-LYB'DATE,  n.  A  compound  of  molybdic  acid 
with  a  base. 

MO-LYB-DE'NA,  ti.  [Gr.  po\v/3Satva,  a  mass  of  lead.] 
An  ore  of  a  dark  lead  color,  occurring  in  flexible 
laminae,  like  plumbago.  It  is  distinguished  from  this 
mineral  by  its  sulphureous  odor  before  the  blow- 
pipe, a  lighter  shade  of  color,  and  a  more  greasy  feel. 
It  consists  of  sulphur  and  molybdenum.         Dana. 

MO-LYB'DE-NlTE,  w.  Sulphuret  of  molybdena.  Dana. 

MO-LYB-DE'NOtJS,  a.  Pertaining  to  molybdena,  or 
obtained  from  it.  The  molybdenous  acid  of  liucholz 
is  a  salt,  the  bimolybdate  of  the  deutoxyd  of  molyb- 
denum. 

MO-LYB-Dg'NUM,  ti  A  metal  which  has  not  been 
reduced  into  masses  of  any  magnitude,  but  has  been 
obtained  only  in  small,  separate  globules,  in  a  black- 
ish, brilliant  mass.  These  are  brittle  and  extremely 
infusible.  JVicholson.     Ure. 

The   most    common    natural    compound    of   this 
metal  is  a  sulphuret.  Brande. 

MO-LYB'DIC,  a.     Pertain  in-  t„  molybdena.    Molybdic 

acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from  molybdate  of  lead,  or 

acidifying  molybdena.  Sitliman. 

[Fr.  momon.     See  Mum.] 
A  dull,  silent  person  ;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  stock ;  a 
post.  Johnson.     Spenser. 

Mo'MENT,  71.  t  [L.  momentum.  This  word  is  con- 
tracted from  motamentum,  or  some  other  word,  the 
radical  verb  of  which  signifies  to  move,  rush,  drive, 
or  fall  suddenly,  which  sense  gives  that  of  force. 
The  sense  of  an  instant  of  time  is  from  falling  or 
rushing,  which  accords  well  with  that  of  meet.] 

1.  The  most  minute  and  indivisible  part  of  time  ; 
an  instant. 

In  a  moment,  in  ttie  twinkling  of  an  eye.  — 1  Cor.  iv. 

2.  Force  ;  impulsive  power. 

Touch,  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse, 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

Little  used  ;  but  hence, 

3.  Importance  in  influence  or  effect;  consequence; 
weight  or  value. 

It  is  an   aljsim.-e -t 'aii.eiiin,  lot   also  nf  l.ir  less  moment  to  us 
than  the  oihera.  BenUey. 

MO-MENT'AL,  a.     Important.     [JVot  in  use.]     *- 
MO-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     For  a  moment.       Brown. 
MO-MENT-A'NE-OUS,  MQ'MENT-A-NY,  not  used. 

See  Momentary. 
Mo'MENT-A-RI-LY,  adv.     Every  moment.  Shenstone. 
Mo'MENT-A-RY,  a.     Done  in  a  moment ;  continuing 

only  a  moment;  lasting  a  very  short  time;  as,  a  7710- 

mentary  pang. 

Momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  ;h  any  dream.  Shak. 

M5'MENT-LY,  adv.    For  a  moment. 

2.  In  a  moment ;  every  moment.    We  momently 
expect  Ihe  arrival  of  the  mail. 

MO-AIENT'OUS,  a.  Important;  weighty;  of  conse- 
quence. Let  no  false  step  be  made  in  the  momentous 
concerns  of  the  soul. 

MO-MENT'OUS-LY,  adv.     Weightily;  importantly. 

MO-MENT'OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  of  great 
importance. 

MO-MENT'UM,  71.  ,•  pi.  Momenta.  [L.]  In  mechan- 
ics, impetus  ;  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body. 
This  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  into  the  velocity.  Olmsted. 

MOM'I-KR,  (inum'me-er,)  11.  [Fr.]  A  name  some- 
times given  in  reproach  to  the  evangelical  Protestants  I 
of  France  and  Switzerland. 

MOM'MER-Y.     See  Mummery. 

Mo'MOT,  71.  The  name  of  certain  birds  in  South 
America,  so  named  from  their  monotonous  note. 
Their  habits  and  tongue  resemble  the  toucan's. 

Mo'MUS,  71.     [Gr. /jojuos,  derision.]  [Swainson. 

In  miithnloirti,  (he  deity  of  ridicule  and  raillery. 

MON'A-CHAL,  (mon'a-kal,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mona- 
chns,  Gr.  jiwmos,  a  monk.] 
Pertaining  to  monks  or  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic. 

MON'A-CHISM,  (mon'a-kizm,)  71.     [Fr.  monachisme; 
It.  monachismo.     See  Monk.] 
The  state  of  monks ;  a  monastic  life. 

MON' AD,  71.     [Gr.  povac,  unity,  from  povoc,  sole.] 

1.  An  ultimate  atom,  or  simple,  unextended  point. 

Leibnitz. 

2.  An  indivisible  thing.  Good. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  simplest  kind  of  minute 
animalcules.  Dana. 

MON-A-DEL'PHI-A,7t.*[Gr.  povoi,  sole,  and  ah\- 
<pug,  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose   stamens   are 
united  in  one  body  by  the  filaments.  Linnmus. 
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MO-NAD'IC,         )  a.    Having  the  nature  or  character 

MO-NAD'IC-AL,  j      of  a  monad.  More. 

MO-NAN'DRI-A,  7i.*[Gr.  povoc,  one,  and  avr/p,  a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoelinous  plants,  having 

one  stamen  only,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  pistil. 

MO-NAN'DRI-AN, )  a.     Monoelinous,    and     having 
MO-NAN'DROUS,  ,     one    stamen     only,    not    con- 
nected wilh  the  pistil. 
MON'AItCH,  (mon'ark,)  71.     [It.  and  Sp.  monarca ,  Fr. 
monarque;  Gr.  fiWapxiS  i  ponos,  sole,  and  apX"S    a 
chiefj 

1.  The  prince  or  ruler  of  a  nation,  who  exercises 
all  the  powers  of  government  without  control,  or 
who  is  vested  wit!)  absolute  sovereign  power;  an 
emperor,  king  or  prince,  invested  with  an  unlimited 
power.    This  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

2  A  king  or  prince,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  a 
nation,  whose  powers  are  in  some  respects  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  the  government.  Thus  we  call 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  a  monarch,  although  he 
can  make  no  law  without  the  consent  of  parliament 

3.  He  or  that  which  is  superior  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  as,  an  oak  is  called  the  monarch  of  the 
forest ;  a  lion,  the  monarch  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  One  that  presides  ;  president ;  as,  Bacchus, 
monarch  of  the  vine.  Shak. 

MON' ARCH,  a.  Supreme  ;  ruling ;  as,  a  monarch  sav- 
age. Pope. 

MO-NaR€H'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monarch ;  suiting 
a  monarch  ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  imperial. 

Satan,  whom  now  transandi-nt  (rlory  raised 

Above  his  telluws,  H  illi  monarchal  pride.  Milton. 

MON' AR€H-ESS,  71.  A  female  monarch  ;  an  empress. 
MO-NAlteH'I€,  I  a.  Vested  in  a  single  ruler; 
MO-NARGH'ie-AL,  (     as, monarchical  government  or 

2.  Pertaining  to  monarchv.  [power. 
MON'AR€H-ISM,  71.      The  "principles  of  monarchy  ; 

love  or  preference  of  monarchy.  Jefferson. 

MON'ARCIf  1ST,  n.     An  advocate  of  monarchy. 
MON'AReil-IZE,  v.  j.    To  play  the  king  ;  to  act  the 

monarch.  Shalt. 

MON'AReH-IZE,  v.  t.    To  rule  ;  to  govern. 

2.  To  convert  to  a  monarchy.  Milton. 

MON' AU€\i-iZ-ED, pp.    Converted  to  a  monarchy. 
MON'AR€H-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Governing;    changing  to 

a  monarchy. 
MON'ARCH-Y,  71.     [Gr.  povapXta.     See  Monarch.] 

1.  A  state  or  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 
Such  a  state  is  usually  called  an  empire  or  a  Idngdom; 
and  we  usually  give  this  denomination  to  a  large 
state  only.  But  the  same  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  a  kingdom  or  state  in  which  the  power  of  the  king 
or  supreme  magistrate  is  limited  by  a  constitution,  or 
by  fundamental  laws.  Such  is  the  British  monarchy. 
Hence  we  speak  of  absolute  or  despotic  monarchies, 
and  of  limited  monarchies. 

A  free  government  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  simple  mon- 
areliy.  J.  Adams. 

2.  A  kingdom  ;  an  empire.  Shak. 
MON-AS-Te'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monastery. 
MON'AS-TER-Y,  71.  t  [Fr.  monastere ;   It.  monostcro  ; 

Sp.  monasterio  ;  Low  L.  monasterium  ;  Gr.  potiaan- 


A  house  of  religious 
from  ordinary  temporal  concerns,  whether  an  abbey, 
a  priory,  or  a  nunnery.  The  word  is  usually  applied 
to  the  houses  of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  nuns. 

MO-NAS'TIC,  )  a.     [Fr.  monastique ;   It.  monasti- 

MO-NAS'TIO-AL,  ,      co  ;    Low    L.  monasticus ;    Gr. 
pwaortKoc,  from  povoc,  sole,  separate.] 

Pertaining  to  monasteries,  monks,  and  nuns;  re- 
cluse ;  secluded  from  the  temporal  concerns  of  life, 
and  devoted  to  religion  ;  as,  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic 
orders  Denham. 

MO-NAS'TIG,  ti.    A  monk. 

MO-NAS'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.     Reclusely ;  in  a  retired 
manner;  in  the  manner  of  monks.  Swift. 

MO-NAS'TI-OISM,  n.     Monastic  life.  Milner. 

MO-NAS'TI-CON,  ti.    A  book  giving  an 


MON'DAY,  (mun'dy,)  71.     [Sax.  monandmg  ;  D.  maan- 
dag:  G.  montag ;  moon  and  day;  being  formerly  sa- 
cred to  that  planet.] 
The  second  day  of  the  week. 

MONDE,  71.  [Fr.]  The  world;  also,  a  globe,  an  en- 
sign of  authority.  Drummond. 

MO-NE'CIAN  and  MO-NE'CIOUS.  See  Moncbcia.n 
and  Monoecious. 

MON'E-TA-RY,  (mun'e-ter-ry,)  a.  Pertaining  to  mon- 
ey or  consisting  in  money.  Quart.  Rev. 

MO'N'EY,  (mun'e,)  71. ;  pi.fMoNEYs.  [Sax.  mtjnet ;  D. 
munt,  mint;  G.  mvnzc;  Sw.  mynt ;  Dan.  myndt, 
money  or  mint  ;  Fr.  monnoie ;  Ir.  monadh  ;  W. 
mwnai ;  Sp.  moncda ;  Port,  moeda,  contracted  ;  L. 
and  It.  moneta.  Money  and  mint  are  the  same  word 
varied.] 

1.  Coin  ;   stamped  metal ;    any  piece    of  metal, 
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usually  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  stamped  by  public 
authority,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  commerce. 
Wesometimes  give  tile  name  of  ounirylo  other  coined 
metals,  and  to  any  other  material  u  hich  rude  nations 
use  as  a  medium  of  trade.  But,  among  modern 
commercial  nations,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  cop- 
per, are  the  only  metals  used  for  this  purpose.  Gold, 
platinum,  and  silver,  containing  great  value  in  a 
small  compass,  and  being,  therefore,  of  easy  convey- 
ance, and  being,  also,  durable,  and  little  liable  to 
diminution  by  use,  are  the  most  convenient  metals 
for  coin  or  money,  which  is  the  representative  of 
commodities  of  all  kinds,  of  lands,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  being  transferred  in  com- 
merce. 

2.  Bank  notes  or  bills  of  credit  issued  by  authority, 
and  exchangeable  for  coin,  or  redeemable,  are  also 
called  money:  as  such  notes,  in  modern  times,  repre- 

•  sent  coin,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  If  a 
man  pays  in  hand  for  goods  in  bank  notes  which  are 
current,  he  is  said  to  pay  in  ready  money. 

3.  Wealth ;  affluence. 

Money  can  neither  ep"n  n<w  avenues  to  pleasures,  nor  block  up 
the  passages  of  anguish.  Rambler. 

MON'EY-AGE,  n.    Anciently,  in    England,  a   general 

land  tax  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman   kings,  a 

shilling  on  each  hearth.  Hume. 

MON'EY-BAG,  n.     A  bag  or  purse  for  holding  money. 

Addison. 
MON'EY-BOX,  n.    A  box  or  till  to  hold  money. 
MON'EY-BROK'ER,  n.   A  broker  who  deals  in  money. 

Johnson. 
MON'EY-CHANG'ER,  n.     A  broker  who    deals  in 

money  or  exchanges  Arbuthnot. 

MON'EY-.ED,  (mun'id,)  a.     Rich  in   money  ;  having 
money  ;  able  to  command  money  ;  used  often  in  op- 
position to  such  as  have  their  wealth  in  real  estate. 
Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  in  money  ;  as,  moneyed  capital. 

Hamilton's  Report. 
MON'EY-ER,  n.    A  banker ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 
[Little  used.] 

2.  In  coinage,  a  responsible  and  authorized  manu 
facturer  of  coin.  Brands. 

MON'EY-LEND'ER,  n.    One  who  lends  money. 
MON'EY-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  money  ;  pennyless. 

Swift. 

MON'EY-MAT'TER,  n.    An   account  consisting  of 

charges  of  money  ;  an  account  between  debtor  and 

creditor.  Arbuthnot. 

MON'EY-SCRIVE'NER,  (-skriv'ner,)   n.      A  person 

who  raises  money  for  others.  Arbuthnot. 

MON'EY-SPIN'NER,  n.     A  small  spider. 
MON'EY'S-WORTH,  (mun'ez-wurth,-)  n    Something 
that  will  bring  money. 
2.  Full  value  ;  the  worth  of  a  thing  in  money. 
MON'EY-WORT,  n.    An  evergreen  trailing  plant  of 
the  genus  Nummularia,  or  of  the  genus  Lysimachia. 
Loudon. 
MONG'-CORN,  n.     [among  and  corn.]     Mixed  corn. 

[Local.] 
MON'.'GER,  (inung'ger,)  n.     [Sax.  mangcre,  fromman- 
gian,  to  trade,  D.  manger.] 

A  trader  ;  a  dealer  ;  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in 
composition ;     as,  fish-mon^rer,    iron-znon^-er,   news- 


mix.     See  Mingle.] 

Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  of  different  kinds.  Swift. 

MON"GREL,  «.     An  animal  of  a  mixed  breed. 
MO-NIL'I-FORM,   a.*    [L.  morale,  a   necklace,    and 
form.] 

Like  a  necklace.  Encyc. 

MON'I-MENT,  n.     [L.  monimentum,  from  moneo,  to 
admonish.] 

" .  An  inscription ;  something  to  preserve  memory. 


[Obs.] 
2.  A  mark  ;  ; 


an  image  ;  a  superscription.  Spenser. 
MON'ISH,  v.  t.     To  admonish  ;  to  warn.    [JVui  used.] 

[See  Admonish.] 
MON'ISH-ER,  ».     An  admonisher,  which  see. 
MOM'ISII-MENT,  „.     Admonition.     [Obs.] 
MO-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  I,,  mnnitio.] 

1.  Warning;  instruction  given  by  way  of  caution  ; 
as,  the  monitions  of  a  friend.  Swift. 

2.  Information;  indication. 

We  have  no  visil.le  momhvns  el  ether  periods,  Buch  as  we  have 
of  the  day  by  serene-,    helh  ami  (i.u-kness.  Holder. 

MON'I-TIVE,   a.       Admonitory ;     conveying  admo- 
nition. Barrow. 
MON'I-TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  warns   of  faults  or 


2.  In  schools  or  universities,  a  pupil  selected  to  look 
to  the  scholars  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor,  or  to 
notice  the  absence  or  faults  of  the  scholars,  or  to 
instruct  a  division  or  class. 

3.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  lizards  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  eastern  continent,  so  called 
from  being  supposed  to  give  warning  of  the  vicinity 
of  crocodiles.  P.  Cyc. 


MON-I-To'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monitor. 

2.  Performed  by  a  monitor. 

3.  Conducted  or  taught  by  monitors  ;  as,  a  monito- 
rial school  ;  monitorial  system. 

4.  Communicated  by  monitors;  as,  monitorial  in- 

MON-I-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  monitorial  manner. 
MON'I-TO-RY,   a.      Giving    admouition ;    warning; 
instructing  by  way  of  caution. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and  in- 
structive. L'Eslrange. 

MON'I-TO-RY,  n.     Admonition  ;  warning.     Bacon. 

MON'I-TRESS,  7i.     A  female  monitor. 

MONK,  ,(munk,)  n.  [Gr.  povaXoc,  from  uovic,  W. 
mon,  sole,  separate ;  whence  L.  monachus  ;  Sax. 
■monec,  munuc;  Fr.  moine;  Arm.  mannack;  W.  my- 
nag  ;  Sans,  muni.] 

A  man  who  retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal 
concerns  of  the  world,  and  devotes  himself  to  re- 
ligion. Monks  usually  live  in  monasteries,  on  enter- 
ing which  they  take  a  vow  to  observe  certain  rules. 
Some,  however,  live  as  hermits  in  solitude,  and  oth- 
ers have  lived  a  strolling  life,  without  any  fixed  res- 
idence. Encyc. 

MONK'ER-Y,  n.  The  life  of  monks  ;  the  monastic 
life  ;  a  term  usually  applied  by  way  of  reproach. 

MONK'EY,  (munk'e,)  n. ;  pi.  Monkeys.  [It. monicchio.] 
*1.  The  popular  name  of  the  ape  and  baboon.  But 
in  zoology,  monkey  is  more  properly  the  name  of 
those  animals,  of  the  genus  Simia,  which  have  long 
tails.  Ray  distribute-  animals  of  this  kind  into  three 
classes  ;  apes,  which  have  no  tails  ;  monkeys,  with 
long  tails  ;  and  baboons,  with  short  tails.      Encyc. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  weight  of  a  pile-driver  ;  i.  e.,  a  very  heavy 
mass  of  iron,  which,  being  on  high,  descends  with 
great  momentum  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  forces 
il  into  the  earth. 

MONKSHOOD,  n.  The  character  of  a  monk.  Atterbury. 

MONK'ISrI,  a.    Like  a  monk,  or  pertaining  to  monks  ; 

monastic  ;     as,   monkish  manners  ;    monkish   dress  ; 

monkish  solitude. 

MONK'S'-HEAD,  (munks'hed,)  n.     A  plant  of  the 

genus  Leontodon. 
MONK'S'-HOOD,  n.   An  herb  of  the  genus  Aconitum. 
MONK'S-RHu'BARB,  n.    An  herb  of  the  genus  Ru- 

mex,  a  species  of  dock. 
MON-O-CAR'DI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  povog  and  Kaolin.] 

Having  a  single  heart,  as  fishes  and  reptiles.     It 
may  be  used  as  a  noun. 
MON-O-GAR'POUS,  a.     [Gr.  povoc,  sole,  and  nap-Trot,, 
fruit.] 

Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after  fructifica- 
tion, as  wheat,  &c.  Lindley. 
MO-NOC'E-ROS,  n.  [Gr.  povoc,  sole,  and  nepac,  horn.] 

The  unicorn. 
MON-0-€HLAM-YD'E-OUS,    a.       [Gr.    povoc    and 
x\apvS.] 

In    botany,   having   a   single  covering,  that  is,   a 
calyx  without  a  corol,  or  a  corol  without  a  calyx. 
Lindley. 
MON'O-CHORD,  (mon'o-kord,)  n.    [Gr.  povos,  sole, 
only,  and  x"l>An,  chord.] 

A  musical  instrument  of  one  string,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  musical  sounds.  P.  Cyc. 
MON'O-eHROME,  n.     [Gr.  povoc,  sole,  and   xpwua, 
color.] 

A  painting  with  a  single  color.  Elmes. 

MON-0-€HRO-MAT'I€,  a.  Consisting  of  one  color, 
or  presenting  rays  of  light  of  one  color  only. 

Quart.  Jo  urn.     Journ.  of  Science. 
MO-NOO'LI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  uovnc,  one,  and  k\ivcj,  to 
incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
one  of  the  axes  is  obliquely  inclined,  as  the  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  and  right  rhomboidal  prism. 
MO-NOe'LI-NOUS,«.  [Gr. ,«««?,  one,  and  *Ai»i7,  bed.] 
In  botany,  hermaphrodite,  or  having  both  stamens 
and  pistils  in  every  flower. 
MON'O-eO-TYLE.  )  a.   Having  only  one 

MON-O-CO-TYL-e'DON-OUS,  \      seed-lobe  or  sem- 
inal leaf.  Martyn.     Milne. 
MON-O-OO-TYL-E'DON,  n.    [Gr.  povoc,  sole,   and 


uAnoa. 


Oolie 


In  botany,  a  plant  with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed- 
lobe. 
MO-NOG'RA-SY,  n.     [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  icparsoi,  to 
govern.] 

Government  by  a  single  person. 
MON'O-CRAT,  it.    One  who  governs  alone. 
MO-NOC'U-LAR,     /  a.     [Gr.  uokoj,  sole,  and  L.  oc- 
MO-NOe'U-LOUS,  \     ulus,  eye.] 

Having  one  eye  only.  Howell. 

MON'O-GULE,  n.     [Supra.]    An  insect  with  one  eye. 

Pennant. 
MON-O-DAO'TYL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  jtonoc  and  6o.ktv\oS.] 

Having  one  finger  or  toe  only. 
MON'O-DIST,  ii.    One  who  writes  a  monodv.     Scott. 
M0N'0-D0N,ti.     [Gr.  povodovs,  having  one  tooth  or 
shoot.] 

The  sea-unicorn,  a  cetaceous  mammal,  which  has 
a  remarkable  horn-like  tusk  projecting  from  its  head. 


There  is  a  rudiment  of  another  tusk,  but  only  one  of 
them  is  usually  developed.  It  is  called  also  the 
Monocekus,  or  Horned  Narwhal.  Its  usual  size  is 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  Cuvier.     Encyc. 

MON-O-DRA-MAT'IO,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monodram 

MON'O-DRAME,  7i.     [Gr.  povos  and  Saaua.] 
A  dramatic  performance  by  a  single  person. 

MON'O-DY,  7i.  [Gr.  povo-Sia ;  povos,  sole,  and  Un, 
song.] 

A  species  of  poem  of  a  mournful  character,  in 
which  a  single  mourner  is  supposed  to  bewail  him- 
self. Brands. 

MO-NCE'CIA,  »i.  pi.  [Gr.  povos  and  oi\oc.]  In  bot- 
any, a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  and  pistils  are 
in  distinct  flowers  in  the  same  plant.  Linnmus. 

MO-NCE'CIAN,  (-ne'shan,)    )  a.    [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and 

MO-NCE'CIOUS,  (-ne'shus,)  ,      tunic,  house.] 

In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  plants  whose 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  distinct  flowers,  both  grow- 
ing upon  the  same  individual. 

MON-O-GA'MI-A,  ».;>;.  [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  yapos, 
marriage.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  a  simple  flow- 
er, though  the  anthers  are  united.     Linnaus.    Lee.     . 

MON-O-GA'MI-AN,  )  a.     In  botany,  pertaining  to  the 

MO-NOG' A-MOUS,  j  order  Monogamia,  having  a 
simple  flower  with  united  anthers.  Lee. 

MO-NOG' A-MIST,  n.  [Supra.]  One  who  disallows 
second  marriages.  Johnson. 

MO-NOG' A-MOUS,  a.  Having  one  wife  only,  and 
not  permitted  to  marry  a  second. 

MO-NOG'A-MY,  n.  [Supra.]  The  marriage  of  one 
wife  only,  or  the  state  of  such  as  are  restrained  to  a 
single  wife.  Bp.  Hall. 

MON'0-GRAM,7i.  [Gr.  pnvos,  sole,  and  ypappa,  letter.] 
A  character  or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or 
more  letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of  a 
name  ;  used  on  seals,  &c.  Brande. 

MON'O-GRAM-MAL,  a.  Sketching  in  the  manner  of 
a  monogram.  Fothcrby. 

MON-O-GRAM'MIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  monogram. 

MON'O-GRAPH,  71.  [Gr.  uovos,  sole,  and  ypatpn, 
description  ] 

A  written  account  or  description  of  a  single  thing, 
or  class  of  things  ;  as,  a  monograph  of  violets  in  bot- 
any ;  a  monograph  of  an  Egyptian  mummy 

Journ.  of  Science. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHER,  n.     A  writer  of  a  monograph. 
Partington. 

MON-O-GRAPH'IC,  )  a.     Drawn  in  lines  without 

MON-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      colors.       Bailey.    Ash. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  monograph. 

MON-O-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
monograph  ;  in  tin'  form  of  a  monograph. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHIST,  71.  One  who  writes  a  mono- 
graph. Keith. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  uovoc,  sole,  and  jpo0oj, 
to  describe.] 

1.  A  description  drawn  in  lines  without  colors. 

2.  A  monograph,  or  written  account  of  some  sin- 
gle subject  or  class  of  things. 

MON-O-GYN'I-A,  n.     [Gr.  uovoc,  sole,  and  yvvn,  a  fe- 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  only  one  style 

MON-O-GYN'I-AN,  \  a.     Pertaining  to  the  order  Mon- 
MO-NOG' YN-OUS,  j     ogynia  ;  having  only  one  style 

MON'O-LITH,  71.     [Gr.  povos,  and  XiBos,  a  stone.] 

A  pillar,  column,  &c,  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
MON-O-LITH'ie,  )  a.  Consisting  of  a  single  stone  ; 
MON'O-LITH-AL,  j      as,  monolithic  temples  of  Nubia. 

Russcl. 
MO-NOL'O-GIST,  71.      [Gr.   uotoc,  sole,  and  Xoyos, 
Xiyio,  to  speak.] 
One  who  soliloquizes. 
MON'O-LOGUE,    (mon'o-log,)   71.      [Gr.   povo\oyta; 
povos,  sole,  and  Aojoc,  speech.] 

1.  A  soliloquy  ;  a  speech  uttered  by  a  person  alone. 

Dryden 

2.  A  poem,  song,  or  scene  composed  for  a  single 
performer.  Busby. 

MO-NOM'A-€HIST,  71.    One  who  fights  in  single  com- 
bat ;  a  duelist. 
MO-NOM'A-CHY,  (mo-nom'a-ke,)  it.  [Gr.  uovopaxia ; 
povos,  sole,  and  un\n,  combat.] 
A  duel  ;  a  single  combat. 
MON-O-MA'NI-A,  n. t  [Gr.  uovoc  and  uavai.] 

Derangement  of  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind,  or 
with  regard  to  a  particular  subject,  the  other  faculties 


MON-O-M.VNI-AO,  a.     Affected  with  monomania,  or 

partial  derangement  of  intellect. 
MON'OME,  77.     [Gr.  uoc.c,  sole,  and  ovopa,  name.] 
In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  has  one  term  only. 

Brande. 
MO-NOM'E-TER,  71.    A  rhythmical  series,  consisting 

of  a  single  meter. 
MON-O-MET'Rie,  a.    [Gr.  povoc,  one,  and  unrpov, 
measure.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  with  the 
axes  equal  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  octahedron. 
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and  dodecahedron.    The  same  are  also  called  tcsseral 

MO-NO'MI-AL,  n.    In  algebra,  a  quantity  expressed 
by  one  term  only.  Brande. 

MO-NOP'A-THY,?i.  [Gr  /wi/os,  sole,  and  iratfsw,  suf- 
fering I 
Solitary  suffering  or  sensibility.  Whillock. 

MON-O-PET'AL-OUS,  a.*  [Gr. povos, only,  and mra- 
A/ik,  flower-leaf.] 

In  botany,  having  only  one  petal,  or  a  one-petaled 
corol  ;  as,  a  mononrUilou.:  corul  or  ilower.     Marlyn. 

MON'OPH-THONG,  n.  [Gr.  povos,  sole, and  fOoyyos, 

A  letter  having  one  sound.  Beattie. 

MON-OPH-THON"GAL,  a.    Consisting  of  or  having 

a  single  sound.  Rush. 

MO-NOPH'  YL-LOUS, a.  [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  tfvMov, 

Having  one  leaf  only. 

MO-NOPH'Y-SITE,  71.     [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  0«o-iy, 
nature.] 

One  of  a  sect,  in  the  ancient  church,  who  main- 
tained that  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ  became  so  blended  and  confounded  as  to  con- 
stitute but  one  nature.  Murdoch. 

MO-NOP'O-LIST,      j  n.      [Sp.    and    It.   monopolism. 

MCvNOP'O-LTZ-ER,  (      See  Monopolize.] 

One  that  monopolizes  ;  a  person  who  engrosses  a 
commodity  by  purchasing  the  whole  of  that  article 
in  market,  for  Hie  purpose  of  silling  at  an  advanced 
price  ;  or  one  who  has  a  license,  or  privilege  granted 
by  authority,  for  the  sole  buying  or  selling  of  any 
commodity.  The  man  who  retains  in  his  hands  his 
own  produce  or  manufacture,  is  not  a  monopolist 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  for  preventing  mo- 

MO-NOP'O-LIZE,  v.  U     [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  traXeoi, 
to  sell ;  Pr.  monopoler.] 

1.  To  purchase  or  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
any  commodity  or  goods  in  market,  with  the  view  of 
selling  them  at  advanced  prices,  and  of  having  the 
power  of  commanding  the  prices;  as,  to  monopolize 
sugar  or  tea. 

2.  To  engross  or  obtain  by  any  means  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  trading  to  any  place,  and  the  sole  power 
of  vending  any  commodity  or  goods  in  a  particular 
place  or  country  ;  as,  to  monopolize  the  India  or  Le- 
vant trade. 

i>.  Figuratively,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  engross  or  ob- 
tain the  whole  ;  as,  to  ntonojiolizc  advantages. 

Federalist,  Jay. 
MO-NOP'O-LTZ-SD,  pp.  Obtained  and  enjoyed  wholly 


er  or   exclusive  right ;   obtaining  possession  of  the 
■whole  of  anv  thing. 
MO-NOP'O-LY,    n.      [Fr.   monopole;    L.  monopolium ; 
Gr.  uovoTto>\ia;  povm  and  iruAtoj.] 

The  sole  power  of  vending  any  species  of  goods, 
obtained  either  by  engrossing  the  articles  in  market 


pany,  in  Great  Britain,  once  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  granted  to  them  by  charter. 
Monopolies  by  individuals,  obtained  by  engrossing, 
are  an  offense  prohibited  by  law.  But  a  man  has  by 
natural  fight  the  exclusive  power  of  vending  his  own 
produce  or  manufactures,  and  to  retain  that  exclusive 
right  is  not  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning  of  law. 
MON-O-POL'Y-LOGUE,  n.  [Gr.  «»™j,  iroAus,  and 
Aor-sO 

An  exhibition  in  which  an  actor  sustains  many 
characters. 
MO-NOP'TER-AL,  a.  or  71.     [Gr.  povos  and  nrcpov,  a 
wing.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  temple  or  circular 
inclosure  of  columns,  without  a  cell. 
MO-NO P'TOTE, n.  [Gr.  povns,  only,  and  arrays,  case.] 

A  noun  having  onlv  one  case.  Clarke. 

MON'O-RHYME,  ?i.     [Gr.  povos  and  pvBpos,  rhyme.] 
A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end 
with  the  same  rhyme. 
MON-O-SEP'AL-OUS,  o.*  [Gr.  povos  and  sepal] 

Having  one  sepal,  that  is,  when  the  sepals  are  uni- 
ted at  the  margin.  Lindley. 
MON-O-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  nip- 

Having  one  seed  only. 
MON-O-SPHER'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  povos  and  sphere.] 
Consisting  of  one  sphere  only.  Smart. 

MON'O-STICH,  (mon'o-stik,)  n.      [Gr.  povocrnxov; 
ptivo;,  only,  and  orix'ic,  verse.] 
A  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 
MON-O-STROPH'IC.a.  [Gr.  povoorpoqios,  having  one 
strophe.] 

Having  one  strophe  only ;  not  varied  in  measure  ; 
written  in  unvaried  measure.  Mason. 

MON-O-SYL-LAB'IC,  a.  [See  Monosyllable.]   Con- 
sisting of  one  syllable  ;  as,  a  monosyllabic  word. 

2.  Consisting  of  words  of  one  syllable  ;  as,  a  mon- 
osyllabic verse. 
MON-O-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.    [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  c-uA- 
Au,6\/,  a  syllable.] 
A  word  of  one  syllable. 


God 


MON-0-SYL'LA-BL.ED,  a.  Formed  into  one  sylla- 
ble. Cleaocland. 

MON-O-THAL'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  povos,  only,  and 
daXapos,  chamber.] 

One-chambered ;  applied  to  cephalopods  having  a 
unilocular  shell.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'O-THE-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  Oct)?, 
God.] 

The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  one  God 
only.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

MON'O-THE-IST,  n.    One  who  bel 
only. 

MON-O-THE-IST'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  monotheism. 

MO-NOTH'E-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  povos,  one,  and  StAijo-tf, 

One  of  an  ancient  sect,  who  held  that  the  union  of 
two  natures  in  Christ  produced  hut  one  will. 

Murdoch. 

MO-NOTH'E-LIT-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  mo- 
nothelites. 

MO-NOT'OM-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  povos  and  repvoi.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  its  cleavage  distinct  only  in 
a  single  direction.  Shcpard. 

MON'O-ToNE,  7i.  [See  Monotony.]  The  utterance 
of  successive  syllables  on  one  unvaried  key  or  line 
of  pitch.  E.  Porter. 

MON-O-TON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  monotone. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS,  a.  Continued  with  dull  uniform- 
ity. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS-LY,  adv.    With  one  uniform  tone. 

MO-NOT'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  povorovia ;  povos,  sole,  and 
rovos,  sound.] 

1.  A  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  modifications 
of  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull  uniformity.  [It 
is  not  the  same  with  the  monotone,  which  is  often 
used  with  propriety  in  emphasis,  solemn  speaking, 

&.C.] 

2.  Figuratively,  an  irksome  sameness  or  want  of 
variety. 

At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 

MON-O-TREM'A-TOUS,  a.  [Gr.  povos  and  rpnpa, 
perforation.] 

Having  only  one  external  opening  for  urine  and 
other  excrements,  as  certain  animals  of  the  order 
Edentata. 

MON-O-TRIG'LYPH,  n.  A  kind  of  intercolumniation 
metopa  are  intro- 
Owilt. 

MO-NOX'Y-LON,  n.     [Gr.  povos  and  fnAoi/.] 

A  canoe  or  boat  made  from  one  piece  of  timber. 

MONSIEUR',  (mos-seer',)  n.  TFr.j  Sir;  Mr. ;  some- 
times used  for  a  Frenchman.  '  Johnson. 

MON-SOON',  M.  A  periodical  wind,  blowing  six 
months  from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass, then  changing  and  blowing  the  same  time  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  monsoons  prevail  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  are  called  also  trade  winds.  But 
we  usually  give  the  denomination  of  trade  winds  to 
those  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the  same 
point,  as  the  winds  within  the  tropics  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

MON'STER,  71.  [L.  monstrum,  from  monstro,  to  show. 
So  we  say  in  English,  a  sight.     See  Muster.] 

1.  An  animal  produced  with  a  shape  or  with  parts 
that  are  not  natural,  as  when  the  body  is  ill  formed 
or  distorted,  or  the  limbs  too  few  or  too  many,  or 
when  any  part  is  extravagantly  out  of  proportion, 
either  through  defect  or  excess. 

2.  Any  unnatural  production  ;  something  greatly 
deformed.  Monsters  are  common  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Encyc. 

3.  A  person  so  wicked  as  to  appear  horrible  ;  one 
unnaturally  wicked  or  mischievous.  So  a  parricide 
is  called  a  monster. 

MON'STER,  v.  t.    To  make  monstrous.    {Not  used.] 
Slioli. 

MON'STER-TAM-ING,  a.    Taming  monsters. 

Hamilton. 

MON'STRANCE,  n.  *  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
framework  of  gold  orsilver,  in  which  the  consecrated 
wafer  or  host  is  held  up  to  view  before  the  congre- 
gation.    [See  Remonstrance.]       Qloss.  of  JlrchiL. 

MON-STROS'I-TY,  ti.     Thesta 
or  out  of  the  common  order  of 

a  father  begets 


'being 


distortions,  gibbosil 


A'lanson. 


■oaVi. 

2.  An  unnatural  production ;  that  which  is  mon 
strous. 

Fabri  arrange 
of  morhilii 
A  monstrosity  never  changes  the  name  or 
ity  of  a  species. 
MON'STROUS,  a.     [L.  monstrosus.]      ' 

1.  Unnatural  in  form  ;  deviating  greatly  from  the 
natural  form  ;  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
as,  a  monstrous  birth  or  production. 

2.  Strange  ;  very  wonderful ;  generally  expressive 
of  dislike.  Shak. 

3.  Enormous;  huge;  extraordinary;  as,  a  mon- 
strous  hight  ;  a  monstrous  tree  or  mountain.    Pope. 

4.  Shocking  to  the  sight  or  other  senses;  hateful. 


MON'STROUS,  ado.  Exceedingly;  very  much;  as, 
,monstrous  hard  ;  monstrous  thick. 

And  will  be  monstrous  willy  on  ihe  poor.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  colloquial  and  vulgar.] 
MON'STROUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature  ;  hence,  shockingly  ;  terribly  ; 
hideously  ;  horribly  ;  as,  a  man  monstrously  wicked. 
2.  To  a  great  degree  ;  enormously  ;  extravagantly. 

Who  with  his  wile  is  mottsiroasly  in  love.  Dryden. 

MON'STROUS-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  mon- 

2.  Enormitv  ;  irregular  nature  or  behavior.   Shalt. 

MON-TAN'IC,"o.  [L.  montanus,  from  mons,  mountain.] 
Pertaining  to  mountains  ;  consisting  in  mountains. 
Kirwan. 

MON'TAN-ISM,  71.     The  tenets  of  Montanus. 

MON'TAN-IST,  n.  A  follower  of  Montanus,  a  Phryg- 
ian bishop  and  enthusiast  of  the  second  century,  who 
claimed  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt  in 
him,  and  employed  him  as  an  instrument  for  purifying 
and  guiding  men  in  the  Christian  life.       Murdoch. 

MON-TAN-IST'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  heresy  of 
Montanus. 

MON'TAN-IZE,  v.  i.  To  follow  the  opinions  of  Mon 
tunus.  Hooker. 

MONT' ANT,  71.     [Fr.,  from  monter,  to  mount.] 

1.  A  term  in  fencing.  Shak. 

2.  An  upright  piece  in  anv  framework. 
MONT  DE  PIETE.     See  Lombard  House. 
MOWTEM,  71,     A  custom  among  the  scholars  at  Eton 

school,  England,  of  going  every  third  year,on  VVhit- 
Tuesday,  to  a  hillock,  (L.  ad  montem,  whence  the 
name,)  and  exacting  money  from  all  passers  by,  to 
support  at  the  university  the  senior  scholar  of  the 
school.  Brande. 

MON-TE'RO,  71.     [Sp.  montera.] 

A  horseman's  cap.  Bacon. 

MON-TETH',  Ti.      A   vessel    in   which    glasses    are 
washed  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 
King. 

MONTH,(munth,)  n.  [Sax.  monutlifrom  7ntma,the  moon  ; 
D.  maand;  G.  -monath ;  Sw.  manad;  Dan.  maaned; 
L.  mensis  ;  Gr.  pnv,  a  month,  from  pnvri,  the  moon.] 
A  space  or  period  of  time  constituting  one  of  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  year.  Month  properly  signifies 
the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  from  any  point 
in  the  heavens  round  to  the  same  point  again,  called 
a  lunar  month.  One  species  of  this,  called"  the  synodi- 
cal  month,  is  the  time  from  one  conjunction  or  new 
moon  to  another,  a  period  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  and  3  seconds  ;  another  species,  called  the 
siderial  month,  is  the  time  between  the  moon's  passing 
from  any  star  and  its  return  to  the  same  star  again, 
a  period  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  and  jlj 
seconds.  The  term  solar  month  has  been  applied  to 
the  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through 
one  sign,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac.  The 
mean  length  of  this  period  is  30  days,  10  hours,  29 
minutes,  4  seconds. 

In  popular  luo^ooor,  four  weeks  are  called  a  month, 
being  nearly  the  length  of  the  lunar  month.  A  cal- 
endar month  consists  of  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  or  thirty-one  (lays,  as  the  months  stand  in 
calendars  or  almanacs.  Olmsted.     Barlow. 

MONTH'LING,  (munth-)  71.     The  being  of  a  month. 

MONTH'LY,  (munth'le,)  a.  Continued  a  month  or 
performed  in  a  month  ;  as,  the  monthly  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

2.  Doneorhappeningoncea  month,  or  every  month; 
as,  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer;  a  monthly  visit. 

MONTH'LY,  71.  A  publication  which  appears  regu- 
larly once  a  month. 

MONTH'LY,  adv.  Once  a  month;  in  every  month. 
The  moon  changes  monthly. 

2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon  ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  lunatic.     [Not  used.]  Middleton. 

MONTH'S' -MlND,  n.  Earnest  desire ;  strong  inclina- 
tion. Hudibras. 

This  phrase  originated  in  the  remembrance  days 
of  monkish  times,  when,  at  periodical  seasons,  the 
mind  or  memory  of  a  bountiful  testator  was  to  be 
kept  alive  hv  masses  and  prayers.  Smart. 

MON'TI-CLE,  71.  A  little  mount;  a  hiliock  ;  some- 
times written  Monticule.  Lyell. 

MON-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.     [L.  7110715  and  Gr.  yevos-] 
Produced  on  a  mountain. 

MONT-MA  R'TRITE,  n.      A  mineral  of  a  yellowish 

color,  occurring  massive,  and  found  at  Montniartre, 

near  Paris.     It  is  soft,  but  resists  the  weather.     It  is 

a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Urc. 

MON'TOIR,  (mon'twor,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  horsemanship,  a 
stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a  horse. 

Mi  i.\  TROSS'.     [See'MATnoss.] 

MON'TITRE,  71.    [Fr.]    Literally,  that  on  which  one 
~  >enscr.     Toonc. 
,  from  mOneo,  to 
admonish  or  remind.] 

1.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of  a  person  01 
an  event  is  preserved  or  perpetuated  ,  a  building, 
stone,  or  other  thing,  placed  or  erected  to  remind 
men  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  or  of  a  persoD  de- 
ceased, or  of  any  remarkable  event ;  as  a  mausoh  am, 
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a  pillar,  a  pyramid,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  tombstone, 
and  the  like.  A  pillar  of  200  feet  in  hight,  composed 
of  Portland  stone,  was  erected  in  London  as  a  monu- 
ment to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  great  conflagra- 
tion in  1666.  A  monument  is  erected  on  Bunker  Hill 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  June  17,  1775. 

2.  A  stone,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  or  other  durable 
thing,  intended  to  mark  the  bounds  of  states,  towns, 
or  distinct  possessions,  and  preserve  the  memory  of 
divisional  lines.  JVew  England. 

3.  A  thing  that  reminds  or  gives  notice. 
MON-tf-MENT'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monument ; 

as,  a  monumental  inscription 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument ;  memorial ;  preserving 
memory. 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.  Milton. 

A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass.  Pope. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  tomb ;  as,  monumental  rest. 

Crashaw. 

MON-TJ-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  memorial. 

Oayton. 

2.  By  means  of  monuments.  Oliddon. 

MOO,  v.  i.     To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow  ;  a  child's 

wo~a\  Smart. 

MOOD,  n.     [Fr.  mode  ;  L.  modus.     See  Mode.] 

1.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syllogistic  argument;  the 
regular  determination  of  propositions  according  to 
their  quantity,  as  universal  or  particular,  and  their 
quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative.     Watts.    Encyc. 

2.  Style  of  music.  Milton.     Encyc. 

3.  The  variation  of  a  verb  to  express  manner  of 
action  or  being.     [See  Mode.] 

In  the  foregoing  senses,  and  in  all  cases,  this  word, 
when  derived  from  the  Latin  modus,  ought  to  be 
written  Mode,  it  being  a  distinct  word  from  the  fol- 

MOOD,  n.  [Goth,  mod,  anger ;  Sax.  mod,  Sw.  mod, 
the  mind,  a  lofty  mind,  pride,  violence  ;  modig, 
proud,  spirited  ;  G.  muth,  mind,  mood,  courage, 
mettle,  spirit  ;  D.  moed ;  Dan.  mood,  mod,  heart, 
courage,  mettle.  We  observe  these  words  unite  the 
sense  of  mind  with  that  of  spirit,  courage,  anger, 
for  the  primary  sense  is  derived  from  moving,  driv- 
ing, or  rushing  forward,  or  from  exciting.  We  ob- 
serve analogous  cases  in  the  L.  animus  and  Gr.  Ovuuc. 
Class  Md,  No.  19,  24,  25.] 

1.  Temper  of  mind  ;  temporary  state  of  the  mind 
in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling ;  humor  ;  as,  a  melan- 
choly mood;  an  angry  mood;  a  suppliant  mood. 

Dryden.     Addison. 

2.  Anger  ;  heat  of  temper.  Hooker. 
[In  this  sense  little  used,  unless  qualified  by  an 

adjective.] 
MOOD'I-LY,  adv.     [from  moody.]    Sadly.    [Obs.~\ 
MOOD'I-NESS,  n.     Anger  ;  peevishness. 
MOOD'Y,  a.t  [S:ix.  modig,  angry.] 

1.  Angry  ;  peevish  ;  fretful  ;  out  of  humor. 

Every  peevish,  moody  malcontent.  Howe. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual;  as,  moody  food.     [04s.] 

3.  Sad  ;  pensive.  [Sliak. 

4.  Violent  ;  furious. 

MOON,  ?!.  Sax.  mono. ;  Goth,  mena  ;  Dan.  maane  ; 
Sw.mana;  D.  moan;  G.  mond ;  Gr.  uijnn,  Doric, 
uava;  Lapponic,  mana.] 

1.  The  heavenly  orb  which  revolves  round  the 
earth  ;  a  secondary  planet  or  satellite  of  the  earth, 
whose  light,  borrowed  from  the  sun,  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  and  serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  or  238,545  miles.  [See 
Month.] 

2.  A  month.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  rude  na- 
tions use  the  name  of  the  moon  ;  as,  seven  moons. 

Half-moon;  in  fortification,  a  figure  resembling  a 
crescent. 
MOON'-BEAM,  ti.    A  ray  of  light  from  the  moon. 

Dryden. 
MOON'-BLXST-ED,  a.    Blasted  by  the  influence  of 

the  moon.  Coleridge. 

MOON'-CALF,  (-k'af,)  ».  A  monster;  a  false  con- 
ception. Shak. 

2.  A  mole  or  mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  in 
the  uterus. 

3.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Dryden. 
MOON'-eUL'MIN-A-TING,  a.     A  term  applied  to  a 

star  which  culminates  or  comes  to  the  meridian  at  or 

about  the  same  time  with  the  moon.  E.  C.  Herrick. 
MOON'ED,  a.     Taken  for  the  moon.  Milton. 

MOON'ET,  n.     A  little  moon.  Hall. 

MOON'-EYE,  n.     An  eye  affected  by  the  moon. 
MOON'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  eyes  affected  by 

the  revolutions  of  the  moon. 
2.  Dim-eyt'd  ;  purblind.  Ainsworth. 

MOON'-FISH,  n.     A  fish  whose  tail  fin  is  shaped  like 

a  half-moon.  Grew. 

MOON'ISH,  a.     Like  the  moon  ;  variable.         Sliak. 
MOON'LESS.  a.  Not  favored  with  moonlight.  Dryden. 
MOON'LIGflT,  n.     The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
MOCN'LFGHT,  ( lite,)  a.    Illuminated  by  the  moon  ; 

as,  moonlight,  revels.  Skak. 

MOON'LING,  «.    A  simpleton.  B  Jonson. 

MOON'-LOV-£D,  (-luvd,)  a.    Loved  when  the  moon 

shines.  Milton. 
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MOON'-SEED,  n.  A  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
Menispermum,  so  called  from  the  crescent-like  form 
of  the  seeds.  P.  Cyc. 

MOON'SHEE,  n.  The  name  given,  in  India,  to  a 
Mohammedan  professor  or  teacher  of  language. 

Malcom. 

MOON'SHINE,ti.    The  light  of  the  moon.      Dryden. 

2.  Figuratively,  show  without  substance  or  reality. 

3.  In  burlesque,  a  month.  Sliak. 
A  matter  of  moonshine ;  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 

or  of  indifference. 
MOON'SHINE,   >  a.    Illuminated  by  the  moon  ;  as,  a 
MOON'SHlN-Y,  ,      fair,  moonshine  night.     Clarendon. 

1  went  to  see  iliein  in  a  moonsliiny  night.  Addison. 

MOON'-STONE,  n.  A  nearly  pellucid  variety  of  feld- 
spar, or  adularia,  showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflec- 
tions from  within.  It  is  cut  with  a  spheroidal  surface, 
and  emplovcd  as  a  gem.  Dana. 

MOON'STRUCK,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon;  lunatic;  as,  moonstruck  \wm\wss.      Milton. 

MOON'-TRE'FOIL,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of  South- 
ern Europe,  Medicago  arborea;  also  called  Tree- 
medic.  Loudon. 

MOON'-WORT,  n.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Lunaria, 
often  called  Honesty  ;  also,  a  fern  of  the  genus  Bo- 
trychium.  Loudon. 

MOON'Y,  a.  Lunated  ;  having  a  crescent  for  a  stand- 
ard ;  in  resemblance  of  the  moon  ;  as,  the  moony 
troops,  or  moony  host,  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey. 

Philips.     Fenton. 

MOOR,  77.  [Sax.  mor,  a  mountain,  a  pool  or  lake,  a 
plain  ;  D.  moer ;  G.  mokr ;  Fr.  mare  ;  Dan.  myrc.] 

A  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  covered  with 
heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  soil,  but  sometimes 
marshy,  and  abounding  in  peat.  P.  Cyc. 

MOOR,  n.  [D.  7noo7- ;  G.  mohr;  Fr.  maure;  Gr.  auav- 
pcs,  uavpos,  dark,  obscure.] 

A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  called  by 
the  Romans,  from  the  color  of  the  people,  Maurita- 
nia, the  country  of  dark-complexioned  people.  The 
same  country  is  now  called  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
&c. 

MOOR,  v.  i,  [Sp.  and  Port,  amarra,  a  cable,  and  a 
command  to  belay  or  fasten  ;  amarrar,  to  moor,  as  a 
ship;  F'r.  amarrer ;  Arm.  amarra;  D\.  maaren  ;  allied 
probably  to  L.  moror;  Fr.  demeurer,  to  delay.  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon  merran, 
amerran,  amyrran,  to  hinder,  to  mar.] 

To  confine  or  secure  a  ship  in  a  particular  station, 
as  by  cables  and  anchors,  or  by  chains,  or  weights 
beneath  the  water.  A  ship  is  never  said  to  be  moored 
when  she  rides  by  a  single  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOOR,  v.  i.     To  b<"  confined  by  cables  or  chains. 

On  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor.  Dryden. 

MOOR' AGE,  77.     A  place  for  mooring. 

MOOR'-eOCK,* )  7i.    Names  of  the  red  grouse  or  gor- 

MOOR'-FOWL,  J      cock  ;  Tctrao  Scoticus  of  Linnams. 
P.  Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

MOOR'-HEN,  7!.  The  common  English  name  for  the 
gallinule  or  water-hen  ;  Fulica  chloropus  of  Linnceus. 

MOOR'-GXME,  7i.     Grouse  ;  red-game.  [P.  Cyc. 

MOOR'.ED,  pp.    Made  fast  in  a  station  by  cables  or 

MOOR'ING,  ppr.  Confining  to  a  station  by  cables  or 
chains. 

MOOR'ING,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  moorings  are 
the  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOR'ISH,  a.     Marshy  ;  fenny  ;  watery. 

Along  the  moorish  fens.  Thomson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Moors  in  Africa. 

MOOR'LAND,  7t.  A  marsh  or  tract  of  low,  watery 
ground.  Mortimer.     Swift. 

2.  Land  rising  into  moderate  hills,  foul,  cold,  and 
full  of  hogs,  as  in  Staffordshire,  England. 

MOOR'-STONE,  7i.  A  species  of  English  granite,  used 
as  a  coarse  building  stone.  Owilt. 

MOOR'Y,  a.     Marshy  ;  fenny  ;  boggy ;  watery. 

As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales.  Fairfax. 

MOOSE,  (moos,)  n.  [A  native  Indian  name  ;  Kniste- 
neaux,  mouswah;  Algonquin,  mouse.    Mackenzie.] 

An  animal  of  the  genus  Cervus,  and  the  largest  of 
the  deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  hight  of  17 
hands,  and  weighing  1200  pounds.  This  animal  has 
a  short,  thick  neck,  and  an  upright  mane,  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  long,  coarse  hair.  The  male 
has  large,  palmated  horns.  The  eyes  are  small,  the 
ears  a  foot  long,  very  broad  and  slouching  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  square,  hangs  over  the  lower  one,  and  has  a 
deep  sulcus  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  appear  bifid.  This 
animal  inhabits  cold,  northern  climates,  being  found 
in  the  American  forests  of  Canada  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Europe 
and  Asia.     It  is  the  Elk  of  Europe.     Encyc.  Amer. 

MOOT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  motian,  to  meet,  to  debate  ;  Sw. 
mdta,  to  meet,  to  fall,  to  come  to  or  on  ;  Goth,  motyan. 
(See  Meet,  of  which  this  word  is  a  different  orthog- 
raphy.) '  The  sense  of  debate  is  from  meeting,  like 
encounter,  from  the  French  ;  for  meeting  gives  rise  to 
the  sense  of  opposing,  and  the  Dan.  mod,  and  Sw. 
emot,  against,  a  proposition  answering  to  L.  contra, 
Fr.  contre,  is  from  this  root.] 
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To  debate;  to  discuss;  to  argue  for  and  against. 
The  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  disputes  of  stu- 
dents in  law,  who  state  a  question  and  discuss  it, 
by  way  of  exercise  to  qualify  themselves  for  arguing' 
causes  in  court. 

MOOT,  v.  i.    To  argue  or  plead  on  a  supposed  cause. 

MOOT,  )7t.    A  point,  case,  or  question,  to  be 

MOOT'-CaSE,    S     mooted  or  debated  •  a  disputable 

MOOT'-POINT,  )      case  ;  an  unsettled  question. 

In  this  moot-case  your  judgment  to  refuse.  Dryden. 

MOOT' A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  mooted  or  debated. 

MOOT'-CoURT,  71.  In  law  schools,  a  meeting  or  court 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  points  of  law. 

MOOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Debated;  disputed;  controvert- 

MOOT'ER,  71.     A  disputer  of  a  mooted  case.  [ed. 

MOOT'-HALL,    1  n.    A  town  hall ;  hall  of  judgment. 

MOOT'-HOUSE,  ]      [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MOOT'ING,  ppr.     Disputing;  debating  for  exercise. 

MOOT'ING,  71.   The  exercise  of  disputing  or  debating. 

MOP,  7t.     [W.  mop,  or  mopa  ;  L.  mappa.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums  or 
coarse  yarn,  fastened  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  clean- 
ing floors.  Swift. 

2.  A  wry  mouth.     [JVotused.]  Sliak. 
MOP,  7).  (.    To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop. 

MOP,  v.  i.     To  make  a  wry  mouth.  [JVo(  used.]     Shale. 
MoPE,  7i.  i     [I  have  not  found  this  word,  unless  in 

the  D.  moppen,  to  pout.] 

To  be  very  stupid  ;  to  be  very  dull ;  to  drowse  ;  to 

be  spiritless  or  gloomy. 

Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy.  Milton. 

Or  but  a  sicklv  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope.  Shot. 

MOPE,  v.  t.    To  make  stupid  or  spiritless. 
MoPE,  7i.    A  stupid  or  low-spirited  person  ;  a  drone. 
MoP'-ED,  (mopt,)  pp.    Made  stupid. 

A  young,  low-spirited,  moped  creature.  Locke. 

M5PE'-EY-£D,  (mope'Ide.)  o.     [du.  Gr.  uvaxh.] 

Short-sighted  ;  purblind.  Bramhall. 

MoP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Affected  with  dullness ;  spirit- 
less ;  gloomy. 
MoP'ISH,  a.     Dull;  spiritless;  stupid;  dejected. 
MoP'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  mopish  manner. 
MOP'ISH-NESS,  71.     Dejection  ;  dullness  ;  stupidity. 
MOP'P£D,  (mopt,)  pp.    Rubbed  or  wiped  with  a  mop. 

MOP'SEY^  \  n-     [from  moP '  h-  moRpo.] 

A  rag  baby ;  a  puppet  made  of  cloth ;  a  fondling 
name  of  a  little  girl.  Dryden. 

MOP'PING,  ppr.     Rubbing  or  drying  with  a  mop. 

Mo'PUS,  7i.     A  mope  ;  a  drone.  Swift. 

MO-RAINE',  7i.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  lines  of 
blocks  and  gravel  extending  along  the  sides  of  sep- 
arate glaciers,  and  along  the  middle  part  of  glaciers 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  or  more  separate  ones. 

MOR'AL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  moral ;  It.  morale  :  L.  niva- 
lis :  from  mos,  maris,  manner.  The  elements  of  this 
word  are  probably  Mr  ;  but  I  know  not  the  primary 
sense.     The  word  coincides  in  elements  with  Ar. 


y*c  marra,  to  pass,  to  walk.  If  the  original  sense 
of  the  L.  Trios,  maris,  was  settled  custom,  the  word 
may  be  from  the  root  of  moror,  to  stop,  delay  ;  Eng. 
demur.  J 

1.  Relating  to  the  practice,  manners,  or  conduct  of 
men,  as  social  beings,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
with  reference  to  right  and  wrong.  The  word  moral 
is  applicable  to  actions  that  are  good  or  evil,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  and  has  reference  to  the  law  of  God  as 
the  standard  by  which  their  character  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  word,  however,  may  be  applied  to  ac- 
tions which  afl'ect  only,  or  primarily  and  principally, 
a  person's  own  happiness. 

Keep  at  the   least  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions,  which 

h:ive  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands.  Dryden. 

2.  Subject  to  the  moral  law,  and  capable  of  moral 
actions  ;  bound  to  perform  social  duties  ;  as,  a  moral 
agent  or  being. 

3.  Supported  by  the  evidence  of  reason  or  proba- 
bility ;  founded  on  experience  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  ;  as,  moral  certainty,  distinguished  from 
physical  or  mathematical  certainty  or  demonstration. 

Physical  and  mathematic  il  c  rtahuy  may  he  styled  infallible,  and 
77lOra/  certainly  may  b'  na^a  i'ly  slylod  indubitable. 

Things  of  a  moral  nature  mav  be  proved  by  moral  arguments. 
Tillotson. 

4.  Conformed  to  rules  of  right,  or  to  the  divine  law 
respecting  social  duties  ;  virtuous;  just;  as  when  we 
say,  a  particular  action  is  not  moral. 

5.  Conformed  to  law  and  right  in  exterior  deport- 
ment ;  as,  he  leads  a  good  moral  life. 

6.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to  vice 
and  virtue. 

Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  cri'st.  Shale. 

7.  In  general,  moral  denotes  something  which  re- 
spects the  conduct  of  men,  and  their  relations  as  so- 
cial beings  whose  actions  have  a  bearing  on  each 
other's  rights  and  happiness,  and  are  therefore  right 
or  wrong, 
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moral  maxims  ;  moral  approbation  ;  moral  doubts  ; 
moral  justice  ;  moral  virtues  ;  moral  obligations,  &c. 
Or  moral  denotes  something  which  respects  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man,  as  distinct  from  his  physical 
powers.  Thus  we  speak  of  moral  evidence,  moral 
arguments,  moral  persuasion,  moral  certainty,  moral 
force,  which  operate  on  the  mind. 

Moral  law  ;  the  law  of  God,  which  prescribes  the 
moral  or  social  duties,  and  prohibits  the  transgression 
of  them. 

Moral  philosophy ;  the  science  of  duty  ;  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man  as  a  social  being,  of  the  duties  which  result 
from  his  social  relations,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

Moral  sense ;  an  innate  or  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong  in  moral  conduct,  which  approves 
some  actions  am!  disapproves  others,  independent  of 
education  or  the  knowledge  of  any  positive  rule  or 
law.  But  the  existence  of  any  such  moral  sense  is 
very  much  doubted.  Paley.    Encyc. 

MOR'AL,  7i.     Morality  ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
duties  of  life.     [Not  much  used.]  Prior. 

2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction;  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet.  Dryden. 

MOR'AL,  v.  i.     To  moralize.     [Not  in  use.] 
MOR'AL-ER,  n.     A  moralizer.     [Not  in  use.]    Shak. 
MOR'AL-IST,  71.     [It.  moralista;  Fr.  moraliste.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life,  or  a  writer 
of  essays  intended  to  correct  vice  and  inculcate 
moral  duties.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties ;  a  mere  moral 
person.  Hammond. 

MO-RAL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  moraliti.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  moral  duties,  or  the 
duties  of  men  in  their  social  character  ;  ethics. 


»i/(. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  moral  duties  ;  virtue.  We 
often  admire  the  politeness  of  men  whose  morality 
we  question. 

3.  The  quality  of  an  action  which  renders  it  good  ; 
the  conformity  of  an  act  to  the  divine  law,  or  to  the 
principles  of  rectitude.  This  conformity  implies 
that  the  act  must  he  performed  by  a  free  agent,  and 
from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  This 
is  the  strict  theological  and  scriptural  sense  of  mo- 
rality. But  we  often  apply  the  word  to  actions 
which  accord  with  justice  and  human  laws,  without 
reference  to  the  motives  from  which  they  proceed. 

4.  A  kind  of  allegorical  play,  so  termed  because  it 
consisted  of  moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue,  be- 
tween such  characters  as  Charity,  Faith,  Death,  &c. 
Siir-.li  plays  were  occasionally  exhibited  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Encyc.  Amer. 

MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION,  ti.    Moral  reflections,  or  the  act 

of  making  moral  reflections.  Warton. 

2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense.  Elyot. 

MOR'AL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  moraliscr  ;  Sp.  moraliiar ;  It. 
moraliizare.] 

1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose,  or  to  explain  in  a 
moral  sense. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb.       V Estrange. 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  Shale. 

2.  To  furnish  with  manners  or  examples.    Spenser. 

3.  To  render  moral  or  virtuous ;  to  correct  the 
morals  of. 

It  had  a  large  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people  of  the 

country.  Ramsay. 

[This  sense,  though  the  most  strictly  etymological, 
is  rare,  but  not  to  be  condemned.] 
MOR'AL-IZE,  o.  i.    To  speak  or  write  on  moral  sub- 
jects, or  to  make  moral  reflections. 
MOR'AL-r.Z-£D,  pp.    Applied  to  a  moral  purpose,  or 
explained  in  a  moral  sense. 
2.  Rendered  moral  or  less  corrupt.  Ch.  Rdirr.  Appeal. 
MOR'AL-IZ-ER,  n.     One  who  moralizes. 
MOR'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Applying  to  a  moral  purpose, 
or  explaining  in  a  moral  sense. 
2.  Making  moral  reflections  in  words  or  writing. 
MOR'AL-IZ-ING,  n.     The  application  of  facts  to  a 
moral  purpose,  or  the  making  of  moral  reflections. 

His  moralizing;  are  aiw ivs    pleasant,  and  1 
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MOR'AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense ; 
cording  to  the  rules  of  morality. 
By  good,  morally  so  called, 

2.  Virtuously;  honestly;  according  to  moral  rules 
in  external  deportment.     He  resolves  to  live  moralhi. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  divine  law.  An 
action  is  not  in  strictness  morally  good,  which  does 
not  proceed  from  good  motives,  or  a  principle  of  love 
and  obedience  to  the  divine  law  and  to  the  law- 
giver. Charity  bestowed  to  gratify  pride,  or  justice 
done  by  compulsion,  can  not  be  morally  good  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

4  According  to  the  evidence  of  human  reason,  or 
of  probabilities,  founded  on  facts  or  experience ;  ac- 


cording to  the  usual  course  of 
judgment. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  hypocrite 


i  guart 


keep  himself  long  on 
L'Eslrangs. 

morally  certiiii  that  a  uiiiiii  free 
judg- 


of  things, 
from  passion  and  pre 
ment  than  our  ti. is-.il  l-y  aiieeLun  am!  interest.       Wilkine, 

MOR'ALS,  n.  pi.    The  practice  of  the  duties  of  life  ; 
as,  a  man  of  correct  morals. 

2.  Conduct ;  behavior ;  course  of  life,  in  regard  to 
good  and  evil. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  couid  make  them,  have 


What  ( 


I  ...     do  without  morals? 
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MO-RASS',  n.     [D.  mocras,  from  moer,  a  marsh  ;  Sw 
moras :   G.  morast ;   Sax.  mersc  ;    Fr.  marais ;    from 
mare  or  moor,  a  tract  of  level  ground.] 
A  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground. 

Walts.     Thomson. 
MO-RASS'Y,  a.     Marshy  ;  fenny.  Pennant. 

MO-Ra'VI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Moravia,  or  to  the 

United  Brethren. 
MO-RA'VI-AN,  n.    One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  the 

United  Brethren. 
MO-Ra'VI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  religious  system  of  the 

Moravians. 
MOR'BID,  a.  t  [L.  morbidus,  from  morbus,  a  disease, 
from  the  root  of  morior,  to  die  ;  W.  marw,  to  die, 
from  mar,  laid  flat.  The  sense  of  the  verb,  then,  is, 
to  fall,  fail,  or  sink ;  Ir.  marbh,  W.  marw,  dead. 
In  Ch.  5>-iO  is  to  be  sick.    Class  Mr,  No.  12.] 

Diseased;   sickly;   not  sound  and  healthful;  as, 
morbid  humors ;    a  morbid  constitution  ;    a  morbid 
is  t,  _ 

In  a  morbid  or  diseased  manner. 
MOR'BID-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  diseased,  sickly, 

or  unsound. 
MOR-BIF'I€,  )   a.      TFr.  morbifique ;    L.    morbus, 

MOR-BIF'IC-AL,  j       disease,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Causing  disease;  generating  a  sickly  state;   as, 
vio/-l"iir  matter. 
MOR-BIL'LOUS,  a.    [L.  morbilli,  measles,  a  medical 
term,  from  morbus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  measles ;  measly ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  measles,  or  resembling  the  eruptions  of 
MOR-BoSE',  a.     [L.  morbosus.]  [that,  disease. 

Proceeding  from  disease  ;   unsound  ;    unhealthy  ; 
as,  a  morbose  tumor  or  excrescence  in  plants.   Hay. 
MOR-BOS'I-TY,  n.    A  diseased  state.  Brown. 

MOR-CEAU',  (mor-so',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  bit ;  a  morsel. 
MOR-DA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  mordax,  infra.] 

1.  Biting  ;  given  to  biting.  Evelyn. 

2.  Figuratively,  sarcastic.  Smart 
MOR-DA'CIOUS-LY,  ado.    In  a  biting  manner  ;  sar- 
castically.                                                     Waterhouse. 

MOR-DAC'I-TY,  (-das'e-te,)  n.    [L.  mordacitas,  from 

mordco,  to  bite.] 
The  quality  of  biting. 
MOR'DANT,  a.    [Fr.]     Biting. 
MOR'DANT,  n.     [Fr.,  biting.]     A  substance  which 

has  a  chemical    affinity   for    coloring   matter,   and 

serves  to  fix  colors  ;  such  as  alum.  Fourcroy. 

2.  In  gilding,  any  sticky  matter  by  which  the  gold 

leaf  is  made  to  adhere. 
MOR'DANT,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  seizing  hold 

or  of  fixing  colors. 
MOR'DANT-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 
MOR'DI-CAN-CY,  n.     A  biting  quality ;   corrosive- 

MOR'DI-CANT,  a.    [Fr. ;  from  L.  mordco,  to  bite.]' 
Biting  ;  acrid  ;  as,  the  mordieant  quality  of  a  body. 
Boyle. 

MOR-DI-GA'TION,  n.     [from  L.  mordco,  to  bite.] 
The  act  of  biting  or  corroding  ;  corrosion. 


he  orifices,  especially  of  the 
mesentery  veins.  Bacon. 

MORE,  a.  [Sax.  more,  mara,  or  mare,  more  or  greater  ; 
D.  meer;  G.  mehr;  Dan.  mccrc:  Sw.  m.er.  The 
Saxon  ma  and  mo,  in  Chaucer,  have  the  same  sense. 
In  W.  mawr,  Ir.  mor,  signifies  great,  in  the  positive 
degree.  The  word  may  be  contracted  from  mag,  the 
root  of  L.  magis  ;  mare,  for  magcr  ;  but  this  is  con- 
jecture.] 

1.  Greater  in  quality,  degree,  or  amount ;  in  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  as,  more  land  ;  more  water  ;  more  cour- 
age ;  more  virtue;  more  power  or  wisdom;  more 
love;  more  praise  ;  more  light.  It  is  applicable  to 
every  thing,  material  or  immaterial. 

2.  Greater  in  number;  exceeding  in  numbers;  as, 
more  men  ;  more  virtues  ;  more  years. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  more  than  we.  —  Ex.  i. 


The  more  part  1 


•  not  why  they  had  ( 


4.  Added  to  some  former  number ;  additional. 

But  Montairue  demands  i labor  more.  Addison. 

MORE,  ado.    To  a  greater  degree. 

Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  It  is  used  with  the. 

They  hated  him  yet  the  more.  —Gen.  xxxvii. 

3.  It  is  used  to  modify  an  adjective,  and  form  the 


MOR 

comparative  degree,  having  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  the  termination  er  in  monosyllables  ;  as,  more 
wise  ;  more  illustrious  ;  more  contemptible  ;  more  du- 
rable. It  may  be  used  before  all  adjectives  which 
admit  of  comparison,  and  must  be  used  before  poly- 
syllables. 

4.  A  second  or  another  time  ;  again.  I  expected 
to  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  dove  returned  not  to  him  again  any  more.  —  Gen.  viii. 

No  more;  not  continuing;  existing  no  longer; 
gone ;  deceased  or  destroyed.  Cassius  is  710  more. 
Troy  is  no  more. 

No  more  is  used  in  commands,  in  an  elliptical  form 
of  address.  No  more.'  that  is,  say  710  more;  let  me 
hear  no  more.  In  this  use,  however,  more,  when 
the  sentence  is  complete,  is  a  noun,  or  substitute 
for  a  noun. 

Muck  more ;  in  a  greater  degree,  or  with  more  read- 
iness ;  more  abundantly. 

More  and  more;  with  continual  increase. 
Anion  trespassed  more  and  more.  —  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
MORE,  a  noun,  or  substitute  for  a  noun.  A  greater  quan- 
tity, amount,  or  number. 


They  gathered  s 
They  were  mar 


Tie-rev.  ere 


they  whom  the 


;  conspiracy. — 


2.  Greater  thing  ;  other  thing;  something  further. 
Here  we  rest ;  we  can  do  no  71107-e.     He  conquered 
his  enemies  ;  he  did  more,  he  conquered  himself. 
MORE,  n.    [Sax.  mor.] 

1.  A  hill. 

,     2.  [Sax.  moran.]     A  root.  Spenser. 

MORE,  v.  t.    To  make  more.     [Ois.]  Oowcr. 

MO-REEN',  7t.  A  stout  woolen  stuff,  used  for  cur- 
tains, &c. 

MOR'EL,  7t.  An  edible  mushroom,  found  in  orchards, 
woods,  and  cinder  walks,  in  Europe.  It  is  called  by 
botanists  Morchella  esc.ulenta.  It  is  more  used  in  a 
dried  state  for  sauces  than  when  fresh.        Loudon. 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry. 

MORE'LAND.     See  Moorland 

MORE'NESS,  n.     Greatness.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MORE-O'VER,  adv.t  [comp.  of  more  and  over.]  Be- 
yond what  has  been  said ;  further ;  besides ;  also ; 
likewise. 

Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned Ps.  xix. 

MO-RESQUE',  (mo-resk',)  a.  [Fr.,  from  It.  moresco, 
from  Moro,  a  Moor.] 

Done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors ;  the  same  as 
Arabesque. 

MO-RESaUE',  n.  A  species  of  painting  or  carving 
done  after  the  Moorish  manner,  consisting  of  gro- 
tesque pieces  and  compartments  promiscuously  inter- 
spersed ;  arabesque.  Owilt. 

MOR-GAN-AT'ie-MAR'RIAGE,7i.  [from  the  Gothic 
monrjan.  to  shorten.]     See  Left-handed. 

MOR'GAY,  71.  A  species  of  shark,  Scyllium  canicula, 
also  called  the  small-spotted  dogfish,  or  bounce.  It  is 
widely  distributed,  and  is  represented  as  very  vora- 
cious. Its  ordinary  length  is  between  two  and  three 
feet.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

MOR'GLaY,  n.      [L.  mors,  death,  and  Celtic  glaive. 
sword.] 
A  deadly  weapon. 

MORGUE,  (morg,)  ?i.  [Fr.]  A  place,  in  many  towns 
in  France,  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead 
are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 

MOR'I-BUND,  a.    In  a  state  of  dying.  [friends. 

MOR'I-BUND,  n.    A  dying  person.  Cyc. 

MOR'ICE.     See  Morisco. 

MO-RIG'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     To  obey.     [Not  used.] 

MO-RIG-ER-A'TION,  n.  [See  Morigekous.T  Obse- 
quiousness ;  obedience.     [0*s.]  Bacon. 

MO-RIG'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  morigcrus ;  7710s,  maris,  man- 
ner, and  gero,  to  carry.] 

Obedient;  obsequious.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

MOR'IL,  71.     [Fr.  morille] 

A  mushroom  of  the  -ize  of  a  walnut,  abounding 
with  little  holes.     [See       <rel.]  Encyc. 

MO-RIL'LI-FORM,  a.  Hi,  ng  the  form  of  the  moril, 
a  mushroom. 

MO-RIL'LON,  71.  The  goldei,  eye,  a  species  of  the 
duck  family.  P.  Oyc. 

MO-RIN"GA,  71.  A  plant,  Hype,  nthera  Moringa,  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  the  East  In  !ies.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  produce  the  nephritic  w  ood. 

MOR'I-ON,  71.*  [Fr.,  from  It.  morione.^ 

A  kind  of  open  helmet,  without  visor  or  beaver, 
somewhat  resembling  a  hat.  Encyc.  Am. 

MO-RIS'CO,  )  71.     [from  Moor.]     A  term  variously  ap- 

MO'RISK,  \  plied  by  old  writers  to  the  work  called 
moresque,  to  the  Moorish  language,  also  to  a  dance, 
or  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  Moorish  dance.  [See 
Morris.]  Shah. 

MOR'KIN,  71.  [Sw.  murken,  putrefied ;  or  Ft.  ttuitI,  I* 
mortuus,  dead,  and  kin,  kind.] 

Among  hunters,  a  beast  that  has  died  by  sickness, 
or  mischance.  Bailey 

M§RE'LANb>    Moorland,  which  see. 
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MOR'LING,     )         r„„         ,  A     A  -, 
MORT'LING,  J  "■     tFr-  mrrt>  dead-] 

Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep.        Ainsworth. 
MOR'MO,  n.    [Gr.  ttopiiw.] 

A  bugbear ;  false  terror.  Johnson. 

MOR'MON,  n.  Tlie  name  of  a  sect  in  the  United 
States,  followers  of  one  Joseph  Smith,  who  claimed 
to  work  miracles,  and  to  have  found  an  addition  to 
the  Bible,  engraved  on  golden  plates,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
2.  A  generic  name  of  the  puffins.  Illiger. 

MORN,  n.  [Sax.  manic,  margcnc,mergen, morgen,  D&Tl. 
D.  and  G.  moreen,  Sw.  morgan,  morn,  morning,  or 
morrow.  In  YV.  mory,  It.  marach,  is  morrow  ;  Scot. 
morn,  or  morne,  morrow.  In  Goth,  meryan  signifies 
to  publish,  that  is,  to  open,  or  throw  forth  ;  Orient. 
1DK.  In  Russ.  morgayu  signifies  to  wink  or  twinkle; 
Ice.  moranar,  to  grow  light.] 

The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  morning;  a  word 
used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn.  Prior. 

MORN'ING,  n.     [Sax.  margene,  morgen.     See  Morn.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  extending  to  twelve  at  noon. 
Thus  we  say,  a  star  rises  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  a  more  limited  sense,  morning  is  the  time  be- 
ginning an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  or  at  break  of 
day,  and  extending  to  the  hour  of  breakfast  and  of 
beginning  the  labors  of  the  day.  Among  men  of  busi- 
ness in  large  cities,  the  morning  extends  to  the  hour 
of  dining. 

2.  The  first  or  early  part. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  devote  yourself  to  the  service  of  the  Most 
High.  /.  Clarke. 

MORN'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  first  part  or  early 
part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ; 
as,  morning  dew  ;  morning  light ;  morning  service. 

As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shale. 

MORN'ING-GOWN,  n.    A  gown  worn  in  the  morn- 
,     ing  before  one  is  formally  dressed.  Addison. 

MORN'ING-STAR,  n.    The  planet  Venus,  when  it 

precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  and  shines  in  the  morning. 
MO-ROe'CO,  n.      A  fine   kind   of  leather,  prepared 

commonly  from  goatskin,  (though  an  inferior  kind  is 

made  of  sheepskin,)  and  tanned  with  sumach  ;  said 

to  be  borrowed  from  the  Moors. 
MO-RONE',    n.     A  deep-crimson  color.      [See  Ma- 

MO-ROSE',  a.     [L.  morosus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  moroso,  slow, 
tardy.     In  Portuguese,  moroso  signifies  dwelling  on 
lewd  thoughts;  morosidade,  the  act  of  dwelling  on 
such  thoughts.     Morose,  then,  is   from  the   root  of 
L.  moror,  to  delay,  stop,  hinder,  whence  commoror, 
to  dwell,  Fr.  demeurer,  Eng.  demur.     The  customary 
sense,  then,  is  derived  from  the  gloomy,  sullen  tem- 
per formed  by  habitually  fixing  the  thoughts  on  some 
object.] 
Of  a  sour  temper  ;  severe  ;  sullen  and  austere. 
Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  affected  taciturni- 
ty; others  have  made  speeches,  though  they  had  nothing  to 
say.  WatU. 

MO-RoSE'LY,  adv.  Sourly  ;  with  sullen  austerity. 
MO-ROSE'NESS,  n.  Sourness  of  temper  ;  sullenness. 
Moroseness  is  not  precisely  peevishness  or  fretfulness, 
though  often  accompanied  with  it.  It  denotes  more 
of  silence  and  severity,  or  ill  humor,  than  the  irrita- 
tability  or  irritation  which  characterizes  peevishness. 

Learn  good  humor,  never  to  oppose  without  just  reason  ;  abate 
some  degn  i.s  oi  [.tide  am]  moroseness.  Watts. 

MO-ROS'I-TY,  n.     Moroseness.     [Not  used.]     Sltak. 
MO-ROX'ITE,  n.     [L.  morns,  a  mulberry-tree.] 

A  variety  of  native  phosphate  of  lime,  of  a  mul- 
berry color. 
MO-ROX-YL'IC,  a.     Moroxylic  acid  ;  a  vegetable  acid 
obtained  from  a  saline  exudation  from  the  Morus  al- 
ba, or  white  mulberry. 

M(!l{'!'!:i;   CS,     u        [<;■    |        In     ,nnlh„l„:ni,    l],e    j.,,,1    „f 

dreams.     In  the  classics,  pronounced  Mor'pheus. 
MOR'PHEW,  (mor'fu,)  n.     [It.  morfea.] 

A  scurf  on  the  face. 
MOR'PHEW,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  scurf.    Bp.  Hall. 
M!>::  tiii-na,  ) 

MOR'PllI-A,     \n.    [Gr.  popdevs,  the  god  of  sleep.] 
MOR'PHINE,   > 

A  vegetable   alkaloid    extracted    from   opium,   of 
which  it  constitutes  one  of  the  narcotic  principles. 
Bigelow.     Ure. 
MOR-PHO-LOG'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  morphology. 
MOR-PHOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  pooipn  and  \oyoc.] 

In  botany,  a  treatise  or  description  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  organs. 

MOR'Rf'cE,  i  «■    l"Fr-  ™»«9«  '  from  *«"■] 

1.  A  Moorish  dance  ;  a  dance  in  imitation  of  the 
Moors,  as  sarabands,  Chacons,  &c,  usually  performed 
with  castanets,  tambors,  &c,  by  young  men  in  their 
shirts,  with  bells  at  their  feet,  and  ribbons  of  various 
colors  tied  round  their  arms  and  flung  across  ,heir 
shoulders.  Entj/c. 

!J.  A  kind  of  game,  sometimes  played  in  the  field, 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground,  and  called  nine  nen's 
morris;  sometimes  played  on  a  board.    Shak.    J  forby. 
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MOR'RIS-DANCE,  n.    A  kind  of  dance.     [See  Mor- 

MOR'RIS-DAN'CER,n.  One  who  dances  a  morris- 
dance.  Temple. 

MOR'R IS-PIKE,  7t.    A  Moorish  pi ke. 

MOR'ROW,  n  [Sax.  morgen.  But  it  seems  rather  to 
be  the  Welsh  mory,  morrow.] 

1.  The  day  next  after  the  present. 

Till  this  stormy  night  is  gone, 

And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaa. 

This  word  is  often  preceded  by  on  or  to. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  7norroio.  —  Ex.  ix. 

So  we  say  to-night,  to-day.     To-morrow  is  equiva- 
lent to  on  the  morrow. 

2.  The  next  day  subsequent  to  any  day  specified. 

But  if  the  sacnhi:  ■  of  his  nil.  ling  shall  be  a  vow  or  a  voluntary 
offering,  it  shall  be  eaten  the  same  dav  that  he  olTerelh  his 
sacrifice  ;  and  on  the  morroia  alsc 


Oood  morrow;   a  term  of  salutation  ;  good  morn- 
MORSE,  (mors,)  n*  [Russ.  morj.]  [ing. 

In  zo&logy,  the  sea-horse  or  walrus,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Trichechus,  which  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  eighteen  feet.  This  animal  has  a  round  head, 
small  mouth  and  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  short  neck,  and  a 
body  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  toward  the 
tail.  His  skin  is  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and 
covered  with  close  hair.  His  legs  are  short  and 
loosely  articulated,  and  he  has  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
connected  by  webs.  The  tusks  usually  weigh  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  each,  and  are  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty inches  in  length,  though  they  are  sometimes  near- 
ly twice  this  size.  These  animals  are  gregarious, 
but  shy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  They  in- 
habit the  shores  of  Spitzhergen,  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
other  places  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

Jardine's  JVat.  Lib.     P.  Cyc. 
MOR'SEL,  n.     [from  L.  morsus,  a  bite,  from  mordeo.] 

1.  A  bite  ;  a  mouthful ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labor  to  a  tired 
digestion.  South. 

2.  A  piece  ;  a  meal ;  something  to  be  eaten. 

On  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

Feed  first,  mi  nach  h.-asl  next,  and  fish  and  fowl, 

No  homely  morsels.  Milton. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  something  not  eatable.  [Im- 
proper.] Boyle. 

MOR'SITRE,  (mor'shur,)  n.     The  act  of  biting. 
MORT,  n.     [Fr.     See  Mortal.]     A  tune  sounded  at 

the  death  of  game.  S/uzk. 

2.  A  salmon  in  his  third  year.  Todd. 

MOR'TAL,  a.     [L.  mortalis,  from  mors,  death,  or  mo- 

rior,  to  die,  that  is,  to  fall ;  W.  marw  ;   Fr.  mourir  ; 

Arm.  mervel;   It.morire;  Sp.  morir.     See  Class  Mr, 

No.  12,  14.] 

1.  Subject  to  death  ;  destined  to  die.  Man  is  mortal. 

2.  Deadly;  destructive  to  life;  causing  death,  or 
that  must  cause  death  ;  as,  a  mortal  wound  ;  mortal 
poison. 


4.  Deadly  in  malice  or  purpose  ;  as 
In  colloquial  language,  a  mortal  foe  is  an 

5.  Exposingtocertain  death  ;  incurring  the  penalty 
of  death  ;  condemned  to  be  punished  with  death ; 
not  venial ;  as,  a  mortal  sin. 

6.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man  who  is  mortal ;  as, 
mortal  wit  or  knowledge  ;  mortal  power. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.  Milton. 

7.  Extreme  ;  violent ;  as,  a  mortal  fright.     [Not  eU 


The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright.  Dryden. 

MOR'TAL,  n.    Man  ;  a  being  subject  to  death  ;  a  hu- 
man being. 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Ticket. 

It  is  often  used  in  ludicrous  and  colloquial  lan- 
guage. 


Prior. 


1  then  did  think  on  your  moruUily.  Carew. 

2.  Death. 

Gladly  would  I  meet 

Mortality,  my  sentence.  Mtiton. 

3.  Frequency  of  death;  actual  death  of  great 
numbers  of  men  or  beasts ;  as,  a  time  of  great  mor- 
tality. GraunL 

4.  Human  nature. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief.  Pope. 
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MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  mortal.        firl 
MOR'TAL-TZ-£D,  pp.     Made  mortal. 
MOR'TAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  mortal. 
MOR'TAL-LY, adv.     Irrecoverably;  in  a  mam 
must  cause  death  ;  as,  mortally  wounded.     D 
2.  In  the  highest  possible  degree. 

,  and  artificers, 


MOR'TAR,  n.*  [L. 
tero  ;  It.  mortaio ;  Dan.  morter ;  D.  mortier ;  G.  mSr- 
ser;  Russ.  morter;  Arm.  mortez  ;  It.  moirteal ;  allied 
perhaps  to  Fr.  marteau  ;  Sp.  martillo,  a  hammer,  and 
named  from  beating.  See  Class  Mr,  No.  10,  16,  25.] 
1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  stone,  glass,  &c,  in 
form  of  an  inverted  bell,  in  which  substances  are 
pounded  or  bruised  with  a  pestle. 
*2.  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide,  used 
for  throwing  bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  &c. ;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  utensil  above 
described. 

MOR'TAR,  n.  [D.  mortel;  Fr.  mortier;  G.  mortel:  Sp. 
mortero  ;  It.  moirteal.  In  other  languages,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, the  orthography  of  this  word  and  of  the  last  is 
the  same,  and  perhaps  this  name  is  taken  from  beat- 
ing and  mixing.] 

A  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  with  water,  used  as  a 
cement  for  uniting  stones  anil  bricks  in  walls.  If  the 
lime  is  recently  slaked,  and  the  materials  mixed  with 
lime-water,  the  cement  will  be  much  stronger. 

Thomson. 

MORT  D'AW CES-TOR,  [Fr.,  death  of  the  ances- 
tor.] In  law,  a  writ  of  assize,  by  which  a  demand- 
ant recovers  possession  of  an  estate  from  which  he 
has  been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor. 

Blackstone. 

MOR'TER,  rt.     [Fr  mortier.] 

A  chamber-lamp  or  light.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

MORT'GAGE,  (mor'gaje,)  n.  [Fr.  marl,  dead,  and 
gage,  pledge.] 

1.  Literally,  a  dead  pledge  ;  the  grant  of  an  estate 
in  fee  as  security  fur  the  payment  of  money,  and  on 
the  condition  that  if  tin:  money  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  the  grant  shall  be  void,  and 
the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the 
mortgager.  Formerly  the  condition  was,  that  if  the 
mortgager  should  repay  the  money  at  the  day  speci- 
fied, he  might  then  re-enter  on  tile  estate  granted  in 
pledge  ;  but  the  modern  practice  is  for  the  mortgagee, 
on  receiving  payment,  to  reconvey  the  land  to  the 
mortgager.  Before  the  time  specified  for  payment, 
that  is,  between  the  time  of  contract  ami  the  time 
limited  for  payment,  the  estate  is  conditional,  and  the 
mortgagee  is  called  tenant  in  mortgage;  but  on  fail- 
ure of  payment  at  the  time  limited,  the  estate  be- 
comes absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  But  in  this  case, 
courts  of  equity  interpose,  and  if  the  estate  is  of 
more  value  than  the  debt,  they  will,  on  application, 
grant  a  reasonable  time  for  the  mortgager  to  redeem 
the  estate.     This  is  called  the  equity  of  redemption. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged ;  as,  lands  given  in 
mortgage. 

3.  A  pledge  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor,  as  security  fur  the  debt.  Kent. 

[This  use  is  of  modern  origin.] 
MORT'GAGE,  (mor'gaje,)  v.  t.  To  grant  an  estatein 
fee  as  security  lor  money  lent  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
at  a  certain  time,  on  condition  tlj.it  if  the  debtshallbe 
discharged  according  to  the  contract,  the  grant  shall  be 
void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  give  a  mortgage  for  securing  the  repayment  of 
money  lent,  or  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
of  an  estate,  or  for  any  other  debt. 

2.  To  pledge ;  to  make  liable  to  the  payment  of 
any  debt  or  expenditure. 

Already  a  portion  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  nation  is  mors, 
gaged  lor  the  support  of  drunkards.  L.  Beccher. 

MORT'GAG-.ED,  (mor'gajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Conveyed  in 
fee  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money. 

MORT'GAGE-DEED,  (mor'gaje-deed ,)  n.  A  deed 
given  by  wav  of  mortgage. 

MORT-GA-GEE',  (mor-ga-jee',)  n.  The  person  to 
whom  an  estate  is  mortgaged. 

MORT'GA-GER,  (mor'ga-jer,)  n.  [from  mortgage. 
Mortgagor  is  an  orthography  that  should  have  no 
countenance.  If  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  the 
spelling  should  be  Mortgageor.] 

The  person  who  grants  an  estate  as  security  for 
debt,  as  above  specified. 
S,ING, 
rity  fo 

MOR-TIF'ER-'OUS,  a.  [L.  mortifer ;  mors,  death,' and 
fero,  to  bring.] 

Bringing  or  producing  death;  deadly;  fatal;  de- 
structive. Hammond. 

MOR-TI-FI-CS'TION,  n.  t  [Fr.     See  Mortify.] 

1.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  death  of  one  part 
of  an  animal  body,  while  the  rest  is  alive  ;  or  the 
loss  of  vitality  in  some  part  of  a  living  animal ;  gan- 
grene ;  sphacelus.  Mortification  is  the  local  death  of 
a  part  of  a  living  animal  body,  which,  if  not  arrested, 
soon  extinguishes  life  in  the  whole  body.  We  usu- 
ally apply  mortification  to  the  local 
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MOR 

in  a  part  of  a  living  body.    The  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body,  after  death,  is  called  putrefaction, 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  act  of  subduing  the  passions 
and  appetites  by  penance,  abstinence,  or  painful 
severities  indicted  on  the  body.  Tile  mortification  of 
the  body  by  fasting  has  been  the  practice  of  almost 
all  nations,  and  the  mortification,  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  by  self-denial  is  always  a  Christian  duty. 

3.  Humiliation  or  vexation  ;  the  state  of  being 
humbled  or  depressed  by  disappointment,  vexation, 
crosses,  or  any  tiling  that  wounds  or  abases  pride. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious   morlifiaitions  of  a  studious  man  to 
have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  ledious  visit. 

L'Eslrange. 

Vvc  nail  the  mortification  to  lose  si^ht  of  Munich,  Atershurg, 
and  Ralisbon.  Addison. 

4.  Destruction  of  active  qualities  ;  applied  to  met- 
als.    [See  Mortify,  but  I  believe  not  used.]    Bacon. 

5.  In  Scs'ttislt  lair,  a  bequest  to  some  literary  or  re- 
ligious institution;  nearlysynonymous  with  Mort- 
main.] Brande. 

MOR'TI-FT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Affected  by  sphacelus  or 

2.  Humbled  ;  subdued  ;  abased.  [gangrene. 

MOR'TI-FT-,ED-NESS,  a.     Humiliation  ;  subjection  of 

the  passions.  Taylor. 

MOR'TI-FI-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  mortifies. 
MOR'TI-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  mortificr;  It.  mortificare;  Sp. 

mortificar ;  Li  mors,  death,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  func- 
tions of  some  part  of  a  living  animal  ;  to  change  to 
sphacelus  or  gangrene.  Extreme  inHammation  speed- 
ily mortifies  flesh. 

2.  To  subdue  or  bring  into  subjection,  as  the  bod- 
ily appetites  by  abstinence  or  rigorous  severities. 

We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish.  Brown. 

With  fasting  mortified,  worn  oat  with  tears.  Harte. 

3.  To  subdue  ;  to  abase  ;  to  humble  ;  to  reduce  ; 
to  restrain  ;  as  inordinate  passions. 

Prior. 
herefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth.  — 


".•''■>/.  i 

Uol.  i.i. 


affect  with  slight 


4.  To  humble  ;  to  depress ; 
vexation. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with  the  veir  praises 
he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they 

He  is 


itrolied  by  a  nod,  mortified  by 
wun  a  smile.  '  Addison. 

5.  To  destroy  active  powers  or  essential  qualities. 
He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar.  Hakcwill. 

Quicksilver  —  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

[T  believe  tliis  application  is  not  vow  in  use.] 
MOR'Ti-Fy,  v.  i.    To  lose  vitality,  as  flesh  ;  to  gan- 
grene. 

2.  To  be  subdued.  Johnson. 

3.  To  practice  severities  and  penance  from  religious 
motives. 

This  makes  him  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  fast,  and 
mortify.  Lam. 

MOR'TI-Fy-ING,  ppr.  Changing  from  soundness  to 
gangrene  or  sphacelus. 

2.  Subduing;  humbling;  restraining. 

3.  o.  Humiliating;  tending  to  humble  or  abase. 
He  met  with  a  mortifying  repulse. 

M<  iR'TbFY-lNG-LY, 'ailo.     Humiliatingly. 

MOR'TISE,  (mor'tis,)  n*  [Fr.  mortaise ;  Arm.morta; 
Sp.  mortaja ;  Ir.  mortis.  The  Armoric  mortez  signifies 
both  a  mortar  and  a  mortise,  and  the  Spanish  mortaja 
signifies  a  mortice  and  a  winding-sheet  or  shroud.  In 
the  latter  sense,  the  Portuguese  use  mortalha,  from 
mortal.  These  alliances  indicate  that  these  words 
are  all  from  the  root  of  mors,  death,  which  may  be 
from  beating  or  throwing  down.] 

A  cut  or  hollow  place  made  in  timber  by  the  auger 
and  chisel,  to  receive  the  tenon  of  another  piece  of 
timber. 

MOR'TISE,  v.  I.    To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  In. 

2.  To  join  timbers  by  a  tenon  and  mortise  ;  as,  to 
mortise  a  beam  into  a  post,  or  a  joist  into  a  girder. 

MOR'TIS- ED,  (mor'tist,)  pp.  Having  a  mortise ;  joined 
by  a  mortice  and  tenon. 

MOR'TIS-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  mortise ;  uniting  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon. 

MORT'MaIN,  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and  main,  hand.] 
In  law,  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in  dead 
hands,  or  hands  that  can  not  alienate.  Alienation 
in  mortmain  is  an  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  particular!}  to  religious  houses,  by  which 
the  estate  becomes  perpetually  inherent  in  the  corpo- 
ration, and  unalienable.  Blackstone. 

MORT'PaY,  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and  pay.]  Dead 
pay  ;  payment  not  made.     [JVor.  used.]        '  Bacon. 

MOR'TRE^S,  ti.  [from  mortar.]  A  dish  of  meat  of 
various  kinds,  beaten  logeiher.     [Not  used.]   Bacon. 

MOR'TU-A-RY,  n.  LFr.  martmtire,  pertaining  to  the 
dead.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot,  a  customary  gift 
claimed  by  and  due  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  on  the 
death  of  a  parishioner.  It  seems  to  have  been  orig- 
inally a  voluntary  bequest  or  donation,  intended  to 
make  amends  for  am  failure  in  the  payment  of  tithes 
of  which  the  deceased  had  been  guilty.   Blackstone. 

2.  A  burial-place.  Whitlock. 


MO'RUS  MUL-TI-CAU'LIS,77.  [L.,  many-leafed  miil- 
"    mlberry,'  called,  also,  the  Cm- 
lose  leaves  are  much  used  fur 
feeding  silk-worms. 
MO-SA'ie,  \n.*   [Fr.   mosaique  ;    It.  mosaico  ; 

MO-SA'I€-WORK,  j      Sp.  mosayco  ;  L.  musivum.] 
An   assemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble, 
precious  stones,  &c,  of  various  colors,  cut  square, 
and  cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  the  colors  and  gradations  of  painting. 
Encyc. 
MO-Sa'IC,  )  a.     [from  Moses.]     Pertaining  to  Mo- 

MO-SA'IC-AL,  ,      ses,  the   leader  of  the   Israelites; 
as,  the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  mosaic. 
MOS-A-SAU'RUS,  n.     [L.  Mosa,  the  Latin  name  of 
Maeslrioht,  and  Gr.  aavpo;,  a  lizard.] 

The  name  of  a  saurian  reptile,  related  to  the  croc- 
odile, whose  remains  are  found  in  beds  of  clay,  near 
Ma'siricht,  in  Germany. 
MOS'eilA-TEL,   n.      [from   Gr.    poa\oc,  L.   muscus, 
musk.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Adoxa,  hollow  root,  or  inglo- 
rious. There  is  one  species  only,  w  hose  leaves  and 
flowers  smell  like  musk  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  aIiisk-crowfoot.  Encyc.     Loudon. 

MOS'LEM,  n.    A  mussulman  ;  an  orthodox  Moham- 
medan. 
MOSQUE,  )  (mosk,)  n.   [Fr.  mosquce  ;  It.  moschea  ;  Sp. 
MOSK,       (        S        o  _       '  J  ;.   „ 

mezquita  ,•    Ar.  ^X/^Sam^  masjidon,  from  s\jS\a* 

sajadn,  to  bend,  bow,  adore.] 

A  Mohammedan  temple  or  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Mosques  are  square  buildings,  generally  con- 
structed of  stone.  Before  the  chief  gate  is  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  surrounded  with 
a  low  gallery,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble.  In  this  gallery,  the  worshipers  wash  them- 
selves before  tiiev  enter  the  mosque.  Encyc. 
MOS-QUi'TO,  (mos-k5'to,)  n.  See  Muscjtjeto. 
MOSS,  n.  [Sax.  meos ;  G.  moos  ;  D.  mos  ;  Sw.  inossa  ; 
W.  mivswg,  from  raws,  that  shoots  up,  and  of  a  strong 
scent ;  L.  muscus  ;  Gr.  uoaxoc.  The  two  latter  sig- 
nify moss  and  music,  both  from  shooting  out;  hence, 
It.  musco,  muschio  ;  Sp.  musco  :  Port,  musgo ;  Fr. 
mousse.  The  Greek  word  signifies,  also,  a  young 
animal,  and  a  shoot  or  twig.  From  the  French 
mousse  comes  moussrlinc,  muslin,  from  its  softness  or 
resemblance  to  moss.  Lunier  says  it  is  from  Mossoul, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia.] 

1.  The  mosses  are  one  of  the  families  or  classes 
into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by  Linnaeus,  in 
the  Philosophia  Botanica.  In  Ray's  method,  the 
mosses  form  the  third  class,  an  1  in  Tournefurt's, 
they  constitute  a  single  genus.  In  the  sexual  system, 
they  are  the  second  order  of  the  class  Cryptogamia, 
which  contains  all  the  plants  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  flower  and  fruit  are  wanting  or  not  conspicuous. 
Milne. 

The  mosses,  musci,  form  a  natural  order  of  small 
plants,  with  leafy  stems,  and  narrow,  simple  leaves. 
Their  flowers  are  generally  monoecious  or  dioecious, 
and  their  seeds  are  contained  in  a  capsule  covered 
with  a  calyptra  or  hood.  Ed.  Encyc. 

The  term  moss  is  also  popularly  applied  to  many 
other  small,  cryptogenic  plains,  particularly  lichens, 
species  of  which  are  called  tree-moss,  rock-moss,  coral- 
moss,  &c.  The  Jir-moss  and  club-moss  are  of  the 
genus  Lvcopodiuin. 

found^ 
MOSS,  v. 


mase.]     A  bog  ;    a    place   where    peat    is 


To  cover  with  moss  by  natural  growth. 

An  oak  whose  hi  me/I  is  were  mussed  will,  eg  '.  Slink. 

MOSS'-CAP-P.ED,  (-kapt,)  a.  Capped  or  covered  with 
moss.  Mrs.  Butler. 

MOSS'-CLAD,  a.    Clad  or  covered  with  moss. 

Littleton. 

MOSS'_ED,  (most,)  pp.     Overgrown  with  moss. 

MOSS'-GROWN,  o.  Overgrown  with  moss  ;  as,  moss- 
grown  towers. 

MOSS'I-NESS,  n.  [from  mos.vj.]  The  state  of  being 
overgrown  with  moss.  Bacon. 

MOSS'-LAND,  ?i.  Land  produced  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  aquatic  plani-,  forming  pen!  bogs  of  more  or 
less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  drained  off  or  re- 
tained in  its  pores.  P.  Ct/c. 

MOSS'-TROOP-ER,  n.  [moss  and  trooper.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  bandits  that  formerly  infested  the 
border  country  between  England  and  Scotland.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  character  of  the  country 
over  which  they  "  trooped,"  it  being  extensively  moss 


2.  Shaded  or  covered  with  moss,  or  bordered  with 
moss  ;  as,  mossy  brooks  ;  mossy  fountains. 

Pope.     Cowley. 
MOST,  a. ;  superl.  of  More.     [Sax.  vuest,  that  is,  ma 


MOT 

and  est ;  Goth,  maists ;  D.  and  Dan.  mcest ;  G.  meist ; 
Sw.  most,  mast.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number.  That 
scheme  of  life  is  to  be  preferred,  which  presents  a 
prospect  of  the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest  in- 
conveniences. 

Most  men  will  proclaim  everyone  his  own  goodness.  —  Pror. 

2.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  quantitv  ;  greatest ; 
as.  the  most  part  of  the  land  or  the  mountain. 

MOST,  adv.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree.  Pur- 
sue that  course  of  life  which  will  most  tend  to  pro- 
duce private  happiness  and  public  usefulness.  Con- 
templations on  the  works  of  God  expand  the  mind 
and  tend  to  produce  most  sublime  views  of  his  power 
and  wisdom. 

As  most,  is  used  to  express  the  superlative  degree, 
it  is  used  before  any  adjective  ;  as,  most  vile,  most 


Most,  . 
ber  or  part. 


illus 
[Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  when  the 
lined  or  understood.]    The  greatest  num- 


Then  he  began  e>  nphniil  [he  ernes  therein  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done.  —  Malt.  xi. 

[This  use  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  omis- 
sion of  part,  or  some  similar  word,  and  most,  in  this 
case,  signifies  greatest,  that  is,  the  greatest  part.] 

2.  The  most ;  the  greatest  value,  amount,  or  ad- 
vantage, or  the  utmost  in  extent,  degree,  or  effect. 

L'  Estrange. 

Jit  the  most ;  the  greatest  degree  or  quantity  ;  the 

utmost  extent.    Stock  brings  six  per  cent,  interest  at 

the  most,  often  less. 
MOS'TIC,  n.     [ti.  uiahlerstnck,  contracted.] 

A  maulstick  or  painter's  staff  or  stick  on  which 

he  rests  his  hand  in  painting.  Jliiisworth. 

MOST'LY,  ado.     For  the  greatest  part.     The  exports 

of  the   United  States  consist  mostly  of  cotton,  rice, 

tobacco,  dour,  and  lumber. 
MOST' WHAT,  adv.    For  the  most  part.     [Obs.] 


Han 


sol. 


MOT,  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  word  ;  hence,  a  motto.  Bp.  Hall. 

_  2.  A  note  or  brief  strain  on  a  bugle.        W.  Scott. 
MoTE,  in  Folkmote,  &c,  signifies  a  meeting.     [Sax. 

mot,  gemot.] 
MoTE,  n.     [Sax.  mot ;  Sp.  mota ;  W.  ysmot,  a  patch  nr 
spot.] 

A  small  particle  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small ;  a 
spot. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye  r  —  Matt.  yii. 

MOTE,  for  Mought,  Might,  or  Must,  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MO-TET',  n.  [Fr.]  A  musical  composition  of  a  sa- 
cred character,  consisting  of  from  one  to  eight  parts. 
Brande. 

MOTH,  7i.  [Sax.  mogthc,  mohth,  moth,  or  matlta  ;  Goth. 
matha  ;  D.  mot ;  G.  motte.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Phatena  of  Linnams, 
which  breeds  m  yarn  and  garments,  and  often  docs 
injury  by  eating  the  substance  and  destroying  the 
texture.     Matt.  vi. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  genus. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  gradually  and  silently 
eats,  consumes,  or  wastes  any  thing.  Idle  persons 
are  a  moth  to  the  community. 

MOTH'EAT,  v.  t.     [moth  and  eat.]     To  eat  or  prey 

upon,  as  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  Herbert. 

MOTH'F.AT-iN,  pp.  or  a.     Eaten  bv  moths.    Job  xiii. 

MOTH'^N,  a.     Full  of  moths.     [JVot  in  use.]      Fulke. 

MOTH'BR,   (muth'er,)   n.     [Sax.    modcr  ;    D.  moeder, 

mother,  and  madder,  mud;  baar-moeder,  the  womb ; 

moer,  mother,  dam,  womb,  lees  ;  moerspul,  hysterics ; 

(moer  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  moeder ;)  moedcr- 

naakt,  stark  naked  ;  G.  mutter,  mother,  and  the  thick, 

slimv  concretion  in  vinegar;  ourmuttn,  the  womb  or 

matrix  ;  mtttlcr-Jirbcr,  a  hysteric  tit;  multer-lamm  and 

mutter-schaf,  a  ewe  or  female  sheep;   muttcr-fieckeh 

and  mutter-mahl,  a  mole  ;  mnttrr-pfrd,  a  mare,  the 

female  of  the  horse  kind  ;  muttcr-schiede,  the  vagina  ; 

mutter-nackt ,  stark  naked  ;  modcr,  mud,  mold. 

Sw.  modcr,  mother  ;  vin-modcr,  mother  of  wine  ; 
moderfall,  prolapsus  uteri ;  moderlif,  the  womb  or 
matrix. 

Dan.  modcr,  mother ;  moderskecde,  the  vagina  ; 
moderen  i  quindcr,  the  matrix ;  madder  or  madder, 
mud. 

Ir.  mathair,  a  mother,  and  matter,  pus. 

Gr.  uarnp,  mother,  and  pnrcia,  matrix. 

L.  matisr,  mother ;  matrix,  the  womb ;  materia, 
matter,  stuff,  materials  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

It.  madre,  mother,  cause,  origin,  root,  spring,  a 
mold  or  form  for  castings  ;  mats  ra  or  materia,  matter, 
subject,  cause  ;  mutrice,  the  matrix. 

Sp.  madre,  mother,  matrix,  womb,  the  bed  of  a 
river,  a  sink  or  sewer ;  madrii,  matrix  ;  materia,  mat- 
ter, purulent,  running. 

Port,  madre,  a  mother,  the  matrix,  the  channel  of  a 
river  ;  materia,  matter,  pus. 


Pers.  ri  l^j  madar,  a  mother. 
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Fr.  mere,  mother,  contracted  from  the  Latin. 

W.  niadrez,  matter,  purulent  discharge. 

We  observe  that  in  some  other  languages,  as  well 
as  in  English,  the  same  word  signifies  a  female 
parent,  and  the  thick  slime  formed  in  vinegar  ;  and 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  here  cited,  the  orthog- 
raphy is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  mud  and  matter. 
The  question  then  occurs,  whether  the  name  of  a  fe- 
male parent  originated  in  a  word  expressing  matter, 
mold  ;  either  the  soil  of  the  earth,  as  the  producer, 
or  the  like  substance,  when  shaped  and  fitted  as  a 
mold  for  castings  ;  or  whether  the  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  the  mother 
of  all  productions  ;  whence  the  word  mother-earth. 
We  are  informed  by  a  fragment  of  Sanchnniathon, 
that  the  ancient  Phenirians  considered  mud,  utor,  to 
be  the  substance  from  which  all  things  were  formed. 
(See  Mud.)     The  word  matter  is  evidently  from  the 


Ar.  iX-o  madda,  to  secrete,  eject,  or  discharge  a 
purulent  substance;  and  I  think  can  not  have  any 
direct  connection  with  mud.  But  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  the  same  word  madre  sig- 
nifies mother,  and  a  mold  for  castings  ;  and  the 
northern  languages,  particularly  the  German  and 
Danish,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  proper 
sense  of  mother  is  matrix.  Hence  mother  of  pearl, 
the  matrix  of  pearl.  If  this  word  had  its  origin  in 
the  name  of  the  earth  used  for  the  forms  of  castings, 
it  would  not  be  a  singular  fact;  for  our  word  mold, 
in  this  sense,  I  suppose  to  be  so  named  from  mold, 
fine  earth.     The  question  remains  sub  judice.] 

1.  A  female  parent ;  especially,  one  of  the  human 
race ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child  ;  correlative 
to  Son  or  Daughter. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 

Alas  I  poor  country  I  it  can  not 

Be  calfed  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  Shale. 

So  our  native  land  is  called  mother  country,  and  a 
plant  from  which  a  slip  or  cion  is  taken  is  called  the 
mother  plant.  In  this  use,  mother  may  be  considered 
as  an  adjective. 

3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time  ;  the  oldest  or 
chief  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  mother-church. 

4.  Hysterical  passion.     [JVot  used,]  Graunt. 

5.  A  familiar  term  of  address  or  appellation  of  an 
old  woman  or  matron. 

6.  An  appellation  given  to  a  woman  who  exer- 
cises care  and  tenderness  toward  another,  or  gives 
parental  advice ;  as,  when  one  says,  a  "  woman  has 
been  a  mother  to  me." 

7.  A  thick,  slimy  substance  concreted  in  liquors, 
particularly  in  vinegar,  very  different  from  scum  or 
common  lees. 

MOTH'ER  OF  PEARL,  (-perl,)  n.  The  hard,  silvery, 
brilliant,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells, 
particularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with 
rlKuiL'inu  purple  ;md  a/.nre  colors.  Ure. 

MOTH'ER  OF  THYME,  n.  A  small  aromatic  plant, 
also  called  Wild  Thyme  ;  Thymus  serpyllum. 

P.  Cyc. 

MOTH'ER,  (mutfi'er,)  a.  Native;  natural ;  received 
by  birth  ;  as,  moVier  wit. 

2.  Native  ;  vernacular ;  received  from  parents  or 
ancestors  ;  as,  mother  tongue. 

MOTH'ER,  (muth'er,)  v.  i.  To  concrete,  as  the  thick 
matter  of  liquors.  Dryden, 

MOTH'ER,  v.  t.    To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

Howell. 

MOTH'ER  CA'REY'S  CHICK'EN,  n.  A  name  given 
hv  sailors  to  the  storm-petrel. 

MOTH'ER-HOQD,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  mother. 


MOTH'ER-IN-LAW,  n.    The  mother  of  a  husband 

or  wife. 
MOTH'ER-LAND,  n.    The  land  of  one's  mother  or 

parents. 
MOTIl'ER-LESS,  o.     Destitute  of  a  mother;  having 

lost  a  mother  ;  as,  motherless  children. 
MOTH'ER-LY,    (muth'er-le,)    a.t     Pertaining    to    a 

mother  ;  as,  mother!?/  power  or  authority.      Hooker. 
2.  Becoming    a    mother  ;    tender  ;    parental  ;    as, 

motherly  love  or  care.  Jlrbuthnot. 

MOTH'ER-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Donne. 
MOTH'ER-WA'TER,   n.      A    solution    from    which 

crystals  have'becn  obtained,  and  which  still  contains 

deliquescent  salts  and  impurities.  I7re. 

MOTH'ER-WIT,n.     Native  wit;  common  sense. 
MOTH'ER-WORT,  (muth'er-wurt,)   n.     An   herb  of 

the  genus  Leonurus,  of  a  bitter  taste,  used  popularly 

in  medicine. 
MOTH'ER-Y,  (muth'er-o,)  a.    Concreted  ;  resembling 

or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mother;  as,  the  moth- 
em  substance  in  liquors. 
MOTH'MUL-LEN,  n.     A  plant.  Miller. 


MOT 

MOTH'VVORT,  (tnoth'wurt,)  n.     A  plant. 
MOTH'Y,   a.     [from  moth.]     Full  of  moths  ;    as,  an 

old  ni'it/tii  saddle.  Shak. 

MO-TIF'I€,  a.     [L.  motus  and/aao.] 

Producing  motion.  Good, 

MO'TION,  n.f  [L.  motio  ;  Fr.  motion.     See  Move.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  changing  place  ;  change 
of  local  position  ;  the  passing  of  a  body  from  one 
place  to  another ;  change  of  distance  between  bod- 
ies ;  opposed  to  Rest. 

Animal  motion  is  that  which  is  performed  by  ani- 
mals in  consequence  of  volition,  or  an  act  of  the  will ; 
but  how  the  will  operates  on  the  body  in  producing 
motion,  we  can  not  explain.  Mechanical  motion  is 
effected  by  the  force  or  power  of  one  body  acting  on 
another.  Perpetual  motion  is  (hat  which  is  effected 
or  supplied  by  itself,  without  the  impulse  or  interven- 
tion of  any  external  cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  has  this  principle. 

2.  Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Million. 

3.  Manner  of  moving  the  body ;  port ,  gait ;  air. 
Each  member  move  and  every  motion  guide.  Blackmore. 

4.  Change  of  posture  ;  action. 

Watching  the  motion  of  her  patron's  eye.  Dryden. 

5.  Military  march  or  movement.  Milton. 

6.  Agitation  ;  as,  the  motions  of  the  sea. 

7.  Internal  action  ;  excitement ;  as,  the  motions  of 
the  breast.  Gay. 


Dm 


ency. 


Mi:  „„. 


In  our  proper 

9.  The  effect  of  impulse  ;  action  proceeding  from 
any  cause,  external  or  internal.  In  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  there  must  be  a  motion  of  the 
component  parts,  though  invisible.  Attraction  or 
chemical  affinity  produces  sensible  motion  of  the  parts 
of  bodies.  Motions  of  the  mind,  ascribed  to  the 
invisible  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are  called 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  Unit  every  such  motion  i  ruar.U  Iruiii  God.    South. 

10.  Proposal  made  ;  proposition  offered  ;  particu- 
larly, a  proposition  made  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 
A  motion  is  made  for  a  committee  ;  a  motion  for  in- 
troducing a  bill ;  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

11.  A  puppet-show  or  puppet.     [Not  used.]    Shak. 
MO'TION,  v.   U      To  propose.      [Little  used.]      [See 

Move.] 

MO'TION,  v.  i.  To  make  a  significant  movement  or 
gesture,  as  with  the  hand;  as,  to  motion  to  one  to 
take  a  seat.  Walter  Scott. 

2.  To  make  proposal ;  to  offer  plans.    [Little  used.] 
Milton. 

Mo'TION-ED,  pp.    Moved  ;  proposed. 

MO'TION-ER,  n.     A  mover.     [JVot  used.] 

MO'TION-ING,  ppr.     Proposing. 

Mo'TtON-IST,  n.     One  who  makes  a  motion. 

MO'TION-LESS,  a.    Wanting  motion  ;  being  at  rest. 

I  grow  a  statue,  fixed  and  motionless.  Dryden. 

MO'TIVE,a.     [See  the  noun.]     Causing  motion ;  hav- 
ing power  to  move  or  tending  to  move  ; 
argument;  motive  power.  Hooker. 

MO'TIVE,  n.  t  [It.  Sp.  and  Port,  motivo 
See  Move.] 

1.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  that  t 
mines  the  choice,  or  moves  the  will, 
speak  of  good  motives  and  bad  motives  ; 


Bentley. 
;   Fr.  motif. 

vhich  deter- 
Thus  we 
strong  and 


weak  motives.  The  771c 
or  satisfaction  ;  the  mo 
or  the  prospect  of  good. 

2.  That  which  mayor  ought  to  incite  to  action, 
reason  ;  cause. 

3.  A  mover.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak, 
MO-TIV'I-TV,  71.    The  power  of  producing  motion. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  influenced  by  motives. 
Dr.  DwighL 
MOT'LEY,  a.     [W.  ysmot,  a  spot ;  ysmotiaw,  to  spot, 
to  dapple  ;  Sp.  mote'ar,  id. ;  Eng.  mote.] 

1.  Variegated  in  color  ;  consisting  of  different  col- 
ors ;  dappled  ;  as,  a  motley  coat.  Shak. 

The  domestic  fool  of  the  great  formerly  wore  a 
party-colored  coat  of  calfskin  Hence,  in  Shalcspeare, 
Lear  says, 

A  worthy  fool  ;  motley  's  your  only  wear. 

2.  Composed  of  different  or  various  parts,  charac- 
ters, or  kinds  ;  diversified  ;  as,  a  motley  style. 

And  doubts  of  motley  hue.  Dryden. 

[This  word  primarily  means  spotted;  but  it  may 
signify,  also,  striped.] 
MOT'LEY-MIND'ED,  a.     Having  diversified  views 

and  feelings.  Shak. 

MO'TOR,  n.     [L.  from  moveo,  to  move.]     A  mover. 

The  metals  are  called  motors  of  electricity.     Volta. 
MO'TO-RY,  o.     Giving  motion  ;  as,  motory  muscles. 
Ray. 
MOT'TLED,  (mot'tld,)  a.    Marked  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colors  or  shades  of  color,  as  if  stained  ;  macu- 
lated. 
MOT'TO,  71.;  pi.  Mottoes.      [It.   id;   Sp.   and  Port. 
mote  ;  Fr.  mot ;  Sax.  mathelan,  to  spealc ;  Ir.  mcadhair, 


MOL 

talk,  discourse;   Goth,  mathlei,  id.;   Gr.  uvOu;.  pv- 
8e,u„,  uiScopai.] 

Primarily,  a  word  ;  but  more  commonly,  a  senlence 
or  phrase  prefixed  to  an  essay  or  discourse,  contain- 
ing the  subject  of  it,  or  added  to  a  device. 

In  heraldry,  the  motto  is  carried  in  a  scroll,  allud- 
ing to  the  bearing  or  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  or 
expressing  some  important  idea. 
MOUGHT,   (movvt,)  the  obsolete  preterite   of  Mat. 

We  now  use  Might. 
MOULD,  )  n.  [Sax.  mold,  molda,  myl ;  W.  mol ;  D.  and 
MOLD,  j  Dan.  mul ;  Sw.  and  G.  mull ;  probably  al- 
lied to  mellow;  L.  mollis.  (See  Mellow,  Meal,  and 
Mill.)  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Moold  ;  but  as  the 
u  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class, 
as  hold,  gold,  1  Id,  cold,  &c,  it  seems  desirable  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as  was 
done  by  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others.] 

1.  Fine,  soft  earth,  or  earth  easily  pulverized,  such 
as  constitutes  soil ;  as,  black  mold. 

Edwards,  Hist.  W.  Indies. 
A  mortal  substance  of  terrestrial  mould.  Boole. 

2.  A  substance  like  down,  which  forms  on  bodies 
which  lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air.  The  micro- 
scope exhibits  this  substance  as  consisting  of  small 
plants.  Encyc. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  formed. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mould.  Addison. 

MOULD,  )  71.  [Sp.  molde,  a  mold  or  matrix  ;  moldar, 
MOLD,  \  amoldar,  to  cast ;  Port,  molde,  moldar,  id. ; 
Fr.  mottle ;  Arm.  moul ;  Dan.  mul,  muld ;  W.  mold, 
whence  moldiaw,  to  mold,  work,  or  knead.  This  may 
be  radically  the  same  word  as  mold,  fine  earth^a  name 
taken  from  the  material  of  molds.  The  connection  of 
matrix  with  matte  and  maiiria  fortifies  this  conjecture. 
For  spelling,  see  Mould,  above.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  and  re- 
ceives its  form.  Molds  are  of  various  kinds.  Molds 
for  casting  cannon  and  various  vessels  are  composed 
of  some  species  of  earth,  particularly  clay.  Molds  for 
other  purposes  consist  of  a  cavity  in  some  species  of 
metal,  cut  or  formed  to  the  shape  designed,  or  are 
otherwise  formed,  each  for  its  particular  use. 

2.  Cast;  form  ;  as,  a  writer  of  vulgar  mold.   Waller. 

Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould.  Pope. 

3.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Jlinsworth. 

4.  The  body  as  giving  shape  to  the  garments.  Shak. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  thin,  flexible  piece  of  timber, 
used  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  form  the  curves  of  the 
timbers  and  compassing  pieces.  Encyc. 

6.  Among  gold-beaters,  a  number  of  pieces  of  vel- 
lum, or  a  like  substance,  laid  over  one  another,  be- 
tween which  the  leaves  of  gold  and  silver  are  laid 
for  beating.  Encyc. 

MOULD,  )  v.  t.  [For  spelling,  see  Mould,  above.]  To 
MOLD,     j      cause  to  contract  mold.  Knolles. 

2.  To  cover  with  mold  or  soil.  Edwards. 

MOULD,  )  v.  i.  To  contract  mold  ;  to  become  moldy. 
MOLD,     j  Bacon, 

MOULD,  1  b.  t.  To  form  into  a  particular  shape;  to 
MOLD,     \      shape  ;  to  model. 

He  fergeth  and  mouldeth  metals.  Hall. 

Did  I  pqu.si  tlnv,  :\1,uli  r,  iivui  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  knead  ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

Jlinsiooriti. 
MOULD' A-BLE,  )  a.    That  may  be  molded  or  formed. 
MOLD'A-BLE,     j  Bacon. 

MOULD'ED,  )pp.    Formed  into  a  particular  shape; 
MOLD'ED,     i      kneaded. 
2.  Covered  with  mold. 

MOLD'ER11'  I  "•  He  wno  mo,ds  or  forms  int0  9naPe- 
MOULD'ER,  j  v.  t.  [Dan.  mulner ;  Sw.  multna,  to 
MOLD'ER,     j      grow  moldy.] 

1.  To  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  crumble  ; 
to  perish  ;  to  waste  away  by  a  gradual  separation  of 
the  component  particles,  wiihout  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter. In  this  manner,  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
molder,  and  so  also  do  stones  and  shells. 

When  statues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

2.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 
If  he  had  sal  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  I 

nothing.  1 

MOULD'ER,  )  7'.  (.    To  turn  to  dust ;   to  crumble  ;  to 

MOLD'ER,     (      waste. 

Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering-  age.  Pope. 

MOULD'ER-£D,  j  pp.  or  a.    Turned  to  dust ;  wasted 

MoLD'ER-£D,      ]      away. 

MOULD' ER-ING,  \pjrr.  or  a.     Turning  to  dust ;  crum- 

Mol.D  T.R-ING,     j      bling  ;  wasting  away. 

MoULD'I-NESS,  )  71.     [from  moldy.]    The  state  of  be- 

MOLD'I-NESS,     J      ing  moldv.  Bacon. 

MoULD'ING,  I  ppr.      [from    mold.]      Forming    into 

MOLD'ING,     j      shape;    kneading. 

MOULD-ING,     71.     Any  thing  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which 

MOLD'ING,  j  appears  to  be  so  ;  hence,  in  architec- 
ture, a  prefecture  beyond  the  wall,  column,  wains- 
coat,  &c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cornice, 
a  door-case,  or  other  decorajtion.  .Encyc. 
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MOULD'-WARP,  I  n.      [Sax.   mold   and   wcorpun,   to 
MOLD'-WAKP,     j      turn.     See  Mole.] 

A  mole  ;  a  small  animal  of  the  genus  Talpa,  that 
moves  under  ground,  and  turns  up  the  mold  or  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Spenser.     Carew. 
MOULD'Y,  )  a.    [from  mold.]    Overgrown  with  mold. 
MoLD'Y,     j  Addison. 
MoULT, )  v.  i.     [W.  mod,  bald,  bare,  also  as  a  noun, 
MOLT,     j      a  heap,  pile,  or  conical  hill  with  a  smooth 
top  ;  modi,  to  heap  or  pile,  to  make  bald.     So  bald, 
in  English,  seems  to  be  connected  with  bold,  that  is, 
prominent.     The  prevalent  spelling  is  Moult  ;  but 
as  tl»e  u  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this 
class,  as  bolt,  dolt,  colt,  &c,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
complete  the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as 
many  distinguished  writers  have  done.] 

To  shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns, 
&.c. ;  as  an  animal.    Birds  molt  by  losing  their  feath- 
ers, beasts  by  losing  their  hair,  serpents  by  casting 
their  skins,  and  deer  their  horns.    The  molting  of 
the  hawk  is  called  mewing. 
MOULT, )  n.     The  act  or  process  of  changing  the 
MOLT,      (      feathers,  skin,  &c.  ;  molting.     P.  Cyc. 
MoULT'ING,  \ppr.      Casting  or  shedding  a  natural 
MOLT'ING,     j     covering,  as  hair,  feathers,  skin,  or 

MoULT'ING,  j  ji.  The  act  or  operation  by  which" 
MOLT'ING,  \  certain  animals  annually  or  at  cer- 
tain times,  cast  off  or  lose  their  hair,  feathers,  skins, 
horns,  &c. 
MOUNCH,  )v.  U  To  chew.  [See  Munch.]  [Obs.] 
MAUNCH,  Chancer. 

MOUND,  n.  [Sax.  mund;  W.  mwnt,  from  mwn;  L. 
mons.     See  Mount.] 

Something  raised  as  a  defense  or  fortification,  usu- 
ally a  bank  of  earth  or  stone  ;  a  bulwark ;  a  rampart 
or  fence. 

God  has  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  ^inlni  nh>un<(  hi^h  i.uaid.  Milton. 

To  lurid  the  tlikkets  or  u.  trap  the  mounds.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  raised  ;  an  artificial  elevation  of 
earth. 

MOUND,  v.  t.    To  fortify  with  a  mound.      Johnson. 

MOUND'ED,  pp.  Surrounded  or  defended  by 
mounds. 

MOUND'ING,  ppr.     Defending  by  a  mound. 

MOUNT,  n.  [Fr.  mont ;  Sax.  munt;  It.  Port,  and  Sp. 
mante;  Arm.  menez,mene;  W.  mwnt,  a  mount,  moun- 
tain, or  mound,  a  heap ;  L.  mons,  literally  a  heap  or 
an  elevation  ;  Ir.  main  or  muine ;  Basque,  mendia. 
&U.  Gr.  fjovvne..] 

1.  A  mass  of  earth,  or  earth  and  rock,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  common  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing land.     Mount  is  used  for  an  eminence  or  eleva- 


Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  to  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  applied,  in 
Scripture,  to  the  small  hillocks  on  which  sacrifice 
was  offered,  as  well  as  to  Mount  Sinai.  Jacob  offered 
sacrifice  on  the  mount  or  heap  of  stones  raised  for  a 
witness  between  him  and  Laban.     Gen.  xxxi. 

2.  A  mound  ;  a  bulwark  for  offense  or  defense. 

Hew  ye  down  trees  and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerusalem. — 


3.  Formerly 
IOUNT,  v.  i. 

a  bank  or  fund  of  money. 
[Fr.   monter;   It.  montare ; 

[Obs.] 
Bacon. 
Sp.   mon. 

1.  To  rise 
out  up. 

Doth  the  eagle 
The  fire  of  tm 

on   high ; 

mount  up  at 

to  ascend  ;   with 

thy  command  ?  —  Job  x 
mounts  on  high. 

or  with- 

Cowley. 

2.  To  rise  ; 

to  ascend 

;  to  tower; 

to  be  built  to  a 

great  altitude. 

Though  Ba!>ylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven.  —  Jer.  li. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback.  Shak. 

4.  To  leap  upon  any  animal. 

5.  To  amount;  to  rise  in  value. 

Bring  thr>D  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 

Make  Uur  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount.  Pope. 

MOUNT,  v.  U    To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. 

What  power  is  it  which  mount*  my  love  so  high  ?        Shak. 

2.  To  ascend ;  to  climb ;  to  get  upon  an  elevated 
place  ;  as,  to  mount  a  throne. 

3.  To  place  one's  self  on  norseback  ;  as,  to  mount 
a  horse. 

4.  To  furnish  with  horses ;  as,  to  mount  a  troop. 
The  dragoons  were  well  mounted. 

5.  To  prepare  for  use ;  to  set  off  to  advantage  or 
embellish.  Thus,  to  mount  a  sword  is  to  furnish  it 
with  a  hilt,  scabbard,  &c. ;  to  mount  a  map  is  to  pre- 
pare it  for  use  by  attaching  it  to  canvas,  Ate. ;  to 
mount  a  diamond  is  to  set  it  in  framework. 

To  carry ;  to  be  furnished  with  ;  as,  a  ship  of 
line  mounts  seventy-four  guns  ;  a  fort  mounts  a 
dred  cannon. 

To  raise  and  place  on  a  carriage  ;  as,  to  mount 

the 


the 


MOUNT'A-BLE,    a.      That    may    be    ascended    or 
mounted. 

MOUNT'AIN,   (mount'in,)  it.      [Fr.  montagne  ;  Sp. 
montana  ;  It.  montagna  ;  L.  (adjective)  montanus.] 

A  large  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  rising  above  the 
common  level  of  the  earth  or  adjacent  land,  but  of 
no  definite  altitude.  We  apply  mountain  to  the  larg- 
est eminences  on  the  globe  ;  but  sometimes  the  word 
is  used  for  a  large  hill.  In  general,  mountain  denotes 
an  elevation  higher  anil  larger  than  a  hill  ;  as,  the 
Altaic  mountains  in  Asia,  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
the  Andes  in  South  America,  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains in  Virginia,  the  Kaatskill  in  New  York,  tie 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Green 
mountains  in  Vermont.     The   word    is   applied  to  a 


on   mountains  ;   growing  or  dwelling    on  a  moun- 
tain ;    as,  mountain   air ;   mountain  pines;  mountain 

MOUNT' AIN-ASH,  n.  An  ornamental  tree,  of  the 
genus  Pyrus  or  Sorhus,  with  beautiful  bunches  of 
red  berries.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  its  flowers 
white,  growing  in  fragrant  clusters.  P.  Cijc. 

MOUNT' AIN-BLOE,  n.  Blue  malachite  or  carbonate 
of  copper. 

MOUNT'AIN-€ORK,  n.  A  variety  of  asbestos,  re- 
sembling cork  in  its  texture.  Dana. 

MOUNT' AIN-DEW,  (mntint'in-du,)  n.  A  name  giv- 
en to  genuine  Scutch  whisky,  as  being  often  secretly 
distilled  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Encyc.  Am. 

MOUNT-AIN-EER',  t  n.    An  inhabitant  of  a  mount- 

MOUNT'AIN-ER,       ]      ain. 

2.  A  rustic  ;  a  freebooter  ;  a  savage.        Milton. 

MOUNT'AIN-ET,  n.  A  small  mountain;  a  hillock. 
[Not  used.]  Sidney. 

MOUNT'AIN-GREEN,  n.  Green  malachite  or  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-LEATH'ER,  (-letn'er,)  n.  A  variety 
of  asbestus,  resembling  leather  in  its  texture. 

Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-OUS,  a.  Full  of  mountains;  as,  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Swiss. 

2.  Large  as  a  mountain  ;  huge  ;  as,  a  mountainous 
heap.  Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains.     [Not  used.]        Bacon. 
MOUNT'AIN-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  full 

of  mountains.  Brerewood. 

MOUNT'AIN-PARS'LEY.n.  A  European  herb,  Ath- 
amanta  oreoselintim.  Forsyth. 

MOUNT'AIN-ItOSE,  n.     A  plant. 

MOUNT'AIN-SCAP,  n.  A  soft,  earthy  mineral,  of  a 
pale,  brownish-black  color.  It  is  used  in  crayon- 
painting.  Ure. 

MOUNT'AIN-TAL'LOW,  n.  A  mineral,  found  in 
Sweden  and  Scotland,  which  melts  at  118°  Fahr., 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Buchanan. 

MOUNT' ANT,  a.     [Fr.  montant.] 

Rising  on  high.  Slrnlc. 

MOUNT'E-BANK,  n.  [It.  montare,  to  mount,  and 
banco,  bench.] 

1.  One  who  mounts  a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market 
or  other  public  place,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  curing  dis- 
eases, vends  medicines  which  he  pretends  are  infal- 
lible remedies,  and  thus  deludes  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. Persons  of  this  character  may  be  indicted  and 
punished. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature   but  mountebanks  will  undeT- 


MOUNT'E-BANK,  u.  t.  To  cheat  by  boasting  and 
false  pretenses  ;  to  gull.  Shak. 

MOUNT'E-BANK-ER-Y,  n.  Ouackery  ;  boastful  and 
vain  pretenses.  Hammond. 

MOUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised  ;  seated  on  horseback  ; 
placed  on  a  carriage;  prepared  for  use  or  embellished  ; 
furnished  with  guns. 

MOUNT'EN-AUNCE,  n.  Amount  in  space.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

MOUNT'ER,  n.    One  that  mounts  or  ascends. 

Swift. 

MOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Rising;  soaring;  placing  on  horse- 
back ;  ascending  an  eminence  ;  preparing  for  use  or 
embellishing. 

MOUNT'ING,  n.  In  general,  the  act  of  mounting; 
as,  "  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste."         Byron. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  for  use,  or  embellishing. 
[See  Mount,  «.  t.,  No.  5.] 

3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  prepared  for  use,  or 
set  off  to  advantage;  equipment;  embellishment; 
as,  tlie  mnuntiu.i-  of  a  sword  or  diamond. 

MOUNT'ING-LY,  adv.     By  rising  or  ascending. 

MOUNT'Y,  n.    The  rise  of  a  hawk.  Sidney. 

MoURN,  v.  i.  t  [Sax.  murnan,  mijrnan;  L.  ma\rco  ;  al- 
lied perhaps  to  G.  and  D.  murren,  to  murmur ;  Fr. 
morne,  sad,  sullen.  See  Murmur,  and  the  root  of 
amarus,  bitter.     Class  Mr,  No.  7.] 

1.  To  express  grief  or  sorrow  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be 
sorrowful.  Mourning  may  be  expressed  by  weeping 
or  audible  sounds,  or  by  sobs,  sighs,  or  inward,  silent 
grief. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Samh,  and  to  weep.  — Gen.  xxiii. 
BleEsed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall   be  comforted.— 
Matl.  v. 


MOU 


2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black.  Shak. 

Grieve  for  an  hour  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.  Pope. 

MOURN,  v.  t.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  lament.  But  there  is 
an  ellipsis  of  for,  the  verb  not  being  transitive.  When 
we  say,  we  mourn  a  friend  or  a  child,  the  real  sense 
and  complete  phrase  is,  we  mourn  for  a  friend,  or 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  friend.  "  He  mourned,  his  ri- 
val's ill  success,"  that  is,  he  mourned  for  his  rival's 
ill  success.  Addison. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mournelh  well.  Milton. 

MOURNE,  (mora,)  n.     [Fr.  morne.] 

The  round  end  of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to 
which  the  steel  is  fixed,  or  the  ferrule.     [Nut  used.] 
Sidney.     Johnson. 
MOURN'A'D,  pp.     Bewailed;  lamented. 
MoURN'ER,  n.    One  that  mourns  or  is  grieved  at  any 
loss  or  misfortune. 

2.  One  that  follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of  mourn- 
ing VEstrange. 

3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there.  Dryden. 

MOUR'N'FUL,  a.  Intended  to  express  sorrow,  or  ex 
habiting  the  appearance  of  grief;  as,  a  mournful  bell ; 
mournful  music.  Shah.     Dryden. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds.  Shale. 

2.  Causing  sorrow;  sad  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  mourn- 
ful death.  shak. 

3.  Sorrowful ;  feeling  grief. 

The  mournful  fair- 
Shall  vir.il  h.r  distil, guishrd  urn.  Prior. 

MoURN'FHL-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  expressive  of 
sorrow  ;  with  sorrow.    Mai.  iii. 

MoURN'FUL-NESS,  n.     Sorrow  ;    grief ;    state   of 
mourning. 
2.  Appearance  or  expression  of  grief. 

MOURN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Grieving;  lamenting;  sor- 
rowing ;  wearing  tlie  appearance  of  sorrow, 

MOURN'ING,  n.    The  act  of  sorrowing  or  expressing 


And  e'en  the  p^vnriruls  u'.tc  with  ni.,urmnz  hid.        Dryden. 

MOURN'ING-DOVE,  (-duv,)  n.  A  species  of  dove 
found  in  the  United  Slates,  the  Columba  Carolinien- 
sis,  so  named  from  its  plaintive  note  ;  also  called  the 
Carolina  Turtle  Dove.        Pcabody's  Mass.  Rrp. 

MoURN'ING-LY,  ado.  With  the  appearance  of  sor- 
row. Shak. 

MO  USE,  7t. ;  pi.  Mice.  [Sax.  mus ;  Sw.  mus ;  D.  muis ; 
G.  maus  ;  Dan.  mus,  muus;  L.  mus;  Gr.^ec;  Russ. 
mishe.  The  L.  mus  forms  muris  in  the  genitive,  and 
the  root  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  small  rodent  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Mus, 
inhabiting  houses.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many 
other  species  of  the  genus,  as  the  Jidd-mouse,  meadow- 
mouse,  rock-mouse,  &c. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  knob  formed  on  a  rope  by  spun 
yarn  or  parceling.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOUSE,  (mouz,)  v.  t.     To  watch  for  and  catch' mice. 
Shak. 
2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  in  a  sly  or  insidious  man- 
ner. John  Foster. 

MOUSE,  (mouz,)  v.  U  To  tear,  as  a  cat  devours  a 
mouse. 

To  mouse  a  hook,  with  seamen,  is  to  fasten  a  smaU 
line  across  the  upper  part,  to  prevent  unhooking. 
Mor.  Did. 

MOUSE'-EAR,  (mous'Sr,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium  ;  alsoj  a  plant  of  the  genus  Myosotis, 
called  likewise  mottse-ear  scorpion-grass.  They  are 
so  named  from  the  shape  and  velvety  surface  of  their 
leaves.  The  mouse-car  chickicccd  is  of  the  genus  Ce- 
rastium.  Lee.     Loudon. 

MOUSE'-HAWK,  n.    A  hawk  that  devours  mice. 

MOUSE'-HoLE,  (mous'hole,)  n.  A  hole  where  mice 
enter  or  pass ;  a  very  small  hole  or  entrance. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole.  StUlingfieet. 

MOUSE'-IIUNT,  n.     A  hunting  for  mice. 

2.  Amouser;  one  that  hunts  mice.  Shale. 

MOUS'ER,  (inouz'er,)  71.  One  that  catches  mice.  The 
cat  is  a  good  moitser. 

MOUSE'-TaIL,  71.  An  annual  plant,  of  the  genus 
Myosurus,  whose  seeds  are  situated  on  along,  slen- 
der receptacle  resembling  the  tail  of  a  mouse. 

Loudon. 

MOUSE'-TRAP,  71.    A  trap  for  catching  mice.    Prior. 

MOUS'ING,  ppr.  Pursuing  or  catching  mice  ;  tearing, 
as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

MQVS-TACHE'.     See  Mustache. 

MOUTH,  71.  [Sax.  muth.  As  this  word  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  .other  Teutonic  dialects,  and  as  n  is  some- 
times casually  introduced  into  words  before  dentals, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Goth,  munths,  G.  and 
Dan.  mund,  Sw.  7711m,  and  D.  mond,  may  be  the  same 
word.  The  Saxon  muth  coincides  in  elements  with 
motto,  Gr.  uvBn%.] 

1.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  between 
the  lips,  by  which  he  utters  his  voice  and  receives 
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food.  In  a  more  general  titiyi:,  the  mouth  consists  of 
the  lips,  the  lmmiis,  tlie  insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  pal- 
ate, the  >alivai  glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils.  Encyc. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  vessel,  by  which  it  is  filled  or 
eniiiiiid  ,  a.~,  lie-  mouth  of  ajar  or  pitcher. 

3.  The  part  or  channel  of  a  river  by  which  its  wa- 
ters are  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  into  a  lake.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Nile  discharge  their  waters  by 


.sevt 


lUhs. 


The  opening  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  end, 
by  which  the  charge  issues. 

5.  The  aperture  of  a  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  by 
which  fluids  or  other  matter  is  received  or  discharged ; 
as,  the  mouth  of  the  lacteals. 

6.  The  opening  or  entrance  of  a  cave,  pit,  well,  or 
den.     Dan.  viii. 

7.  The  instrument  of  speaking  ;  as,  the  story  is  in 
every  body's  mouth.  South.    Locke. 

8.  A  principal  speaker ;  one  that  utters  the  com- 

Evcry  cott'ee-house  has  some  stierni.-ui   Ix longing  to  it,  who  is 
the  mouth  of  llro  slreet  whciv  ho  lives.  Aihlison. 

9.  Cry ;  voice. 

The  f-arfnl  ihors  diviile  ; 
All  spend  their  tnoutli  aloft,  tiut  none  abide.  Dryden. 

10.  In  Scripture,  words  uttered.  Job  xix.  Is.  xlix. 
Ps.  Ixxiii. 

11.  Desires ;  necessities.    Ps.  ciii. 

12.  Freedom  and  boldness  of  speech  ;  force  of  ar- 
gument.   Luke  xxi. 

13.  Boasting;  vaunting.     Judges  ix 

14.  Testimony.     Deut.  xvii. 

15.  Reproaches;  calumnies.    Jot  v. 

To  nuke  a  mouth  ;  1  to  distort  the  mouth  ;  to  make 

To  make  mouths;  J  a  wry  face  ;  hence,  to  deride 
or  treat  with  scorn.  Shak.    Addison. 

2.  To  pout ;  to  treat  disdainfully. 

Down  in  the  mouth;  dejected  ;  mortified. 

UEstrangc. 

To  hare  GotVs  law  in  the  mouth;  to  converse  much 
on  it,  and  delight  in  it.    Exod.  xiii. 

To  draw  near  to  God  with  ihc  month;  to  make  an 
external  appearance  of  devotion  and  worship,  while 
there  is  no  regard  to  him  in  the  heart.    Is.  xxix. 

A  froward  mouth  ;  contradictions  and  disobedience. 
Prov.  iv. 

Jl  smooth  mouth ;    soft  and    flattering    language. 

To  stop  the  mouth  ;  to  silence  or  to  be  silent ;  to  put 
to  shame  ;  to  confound.     Pom.  iii. 

To  lay  the  hand  on  the  mouth ;  to  be  struck  silent 
with  shame.     Mic.  vii. 

To  set  the  mouth  against  tlie  hrnrens;  to  speak  arro- 
gantly and  blasphemously.     Ps.  Ixxiii. 
MOUTH,  v.  t.    To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or 
swelling  ;  as,  to  mouth  words  or  language. 

Twitched  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  is  more  and  more.   Dryden. 

2.  To  take  into  the  mouth  ;  to  seize  with  the  mouth. 

3.  To  chew  ;  to  grind,  as  food  ;  to  eat ;  to  devour. 

Shak. 

4.  To  form  by  the  mouth,  as  a  bear  her  cub.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

5.  To  reproach  ;  to  insult.  Blair. 
MOUTH,  v.  i.    To  speak  with  a  full,  round,  or  loud, 

affected  voice  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  rant ;  as,  a  mouthing 
actor.  Dryden. 


MOUTH'-ED,  pp.     Uttered  with  a  full,  swelling,  affect- 

2.  Taken  into  the  mouth  ;  chewed.  [ed  voice. 

3.  a.  Furnished  with  a  mouth  ;  used  chiefly  in 
composition;  as,  well-moutlied ;  fuul-TtiourAcd,  contu- 
melious, reproachful,  or  obscene  ;  mealy-mouthed, 
bashful,  reserved  in  speaking  tlie  plain  truth  ;  hard- 
mouthed,  as  a  horse  not  obedient  to  the  bit,  difficult  to 
be  restrained  or  governed  by  the  bridle. 

4.  Borne  down  or  overpowered  by  clamor. 
MOUTH'ER,    n.      One    who    mouths;    an    affected 

speaker  or  dcilaimer.  Smart. 

MOUTH'-FRIEND,  (-frend,)  n.     One  who  professes 

friendship  without  entertaining  it;  apretended  friend. 
Shak. 
MOUTH'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  the  mouth  contains  at 

2.  A  quantity  proverbially  small  ;  a  small  quantity. 
L'Estrantre.     Dritdra. 

MOUTH'-HON-OR,  (-on-nr,)  n.  Civility  expressed 
without  sincerity.  Shak. 

MOUTH'INO,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  with  an  affected, 
swelling  voice. 

MOUTH 'ING,  n.  The  utterance  of  words  with  an  af- 
fected fullness  of  sound. 

M(  HJTH'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  mouth. 

MOUTH'-MADK,  a.  Expressed  without  sincerity  ; 
hypocritical. 

MOUTH'PlECE,  m.     The  piece  of  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument to  which  the  mouth  is  applied. 
2.  One  who  delivers  tlie  opinions  of  others. 

MOV'A-BLE,  (tnoov'a-bl,)  a.  [fr  m  move.]  That  may 
be  moved  ;  that  can  or  may  be  lifted,  carried,  drawn, 
turned,  or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  made  to  change 
place  or  posture ;  susceptible  of  motion. 


MOV 

2.  That  may  or  does  change  front  one  time  to  an- 
other ;  as,  movable  feasts,  i.  e.,  church  festivals  com- 
memorating different  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  time  of  which  varies  from  year  to 
year. 

A  movable  letter,  in  Hebrew  grammar,  is  one  that  is 
pronounced,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  quiescent. 

MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
movable;  mobility;  susceptibility  of  motion. 

MOV'A-BL£S,  (moov'a-blz,)  n.  pi.  Goods;  wares; 
commodities  ;  furniture  ;  any  species  of  property  not 
fixed,  and  thus  distinguished"  from  houses  and  lands. 
The  singular,  mot-able,  is  sometimes  used. 

MOV'A-BLY,  ado.     So  that  it  may  be  moved.      Grew. 

MOVE,  (moov,)  v.  t.  [L.  moveo  ;  It.  movere ;  Sp.  mo- 
ver ;  Fr.  mouvoir ;  XV.  vt.udaw.  It  is  probably  a  con- 
tracted word.    Class  Md.] 

1.  To  impel ;  to  carry,  convey,  or  draw  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  cause  to  change  place  or  posture 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means.  The  wind  moves  a 
ship  ;  the  cartman  moves  goods  ;  the  horse  moves  a 
cart  or  carriage.  Mere  matter  can  not  move  itself. 
Machines  are  moved  by  springs,  weights,  or  force  ap- 
plied. 

2.  To  excite  into  action  ;  to  affect ;  to  agttate ;  to 
rouse  ;  as,  to  77100c  the  passions. 

3.  To  cause  to  act  or  determine ;  as,  to  move  the 
will. 


Minds  d-  -irons  ot  rn'i'n^r  uoro  not  moved  with  gold.   Knollea. 
She  Uuned  lo  lorioos  li.uo  her  impious  love.  Dryden. 

5.  To  excite  tenderness,  pity,  or  grief  in  the  heart; 
to  affect ;  to  touch  pathetically  ;  to  excite  feeling  in. 

The  use  of  images  in  orations  and  poetry ; 
.  nultitudes.  h 

6.  To  make  angry ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate.     Shak. 

7.  To  excite  tumult  or  commotion. 
When  they  had  conv  to  LVilik  horn,  all  the  city  was  moved 
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8.  To  influence  or  incite  by  secret  agency. 

God  moved  thorn  lo  d.-piri  Ii.mii  bun. — 2  Cliron.  xviii.     2  Pet.  i. 

9.  To  shake ;  to  agitate. 

The  kingdoms  wore  moved.  —  Ps.  xlvi.    Jer.  xlix. 

10.  To  propose  ;  to  offer  for  consideration  and  de- 
termination ;  as,  to  move  a  resolution  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly. 

11.  To  propose  ;  to  recommend. 

upon  particular  respects.  Haytoard. 

12.  To  prompt ;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate.    Acts  xvii. 
MOVE,  (moov,)  v.  i.    To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to 

stir ;  to  pass  or  go  in  any  manner  or  direction  from 
one  place  or  part  of  space  to  another.  The  planets 
move  in  their  orbits  ;  the  earth  moves  on  its  axis ;  a 
ship  moves  at  a  certain  rate  an  hour.  We  move  by 
walking,  running,  or  turning;  animals  move  by  creep- 
ing, swimming,  or  flying. 

On  the  groen  bank  1  sal  and  listened  long, 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  action. 

In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  —  Acts  xvii. 

3.  To  have  the  power  of  action. 

Every  moving  dim-  Hod  livci.li  ,-h  ill  be  meat  for  you. — Gen.  ix. 

4.  To  walk. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

5.  To  march.  The  army  moved,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion behind  a  wood. 

6.  To  tremble  ;  to  shake. 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  be- 

7.  To  change  residence.  Men  move  with  their  fam- 
ilies from  one  house,  town,  or  state  to  another. 

8.  To  propose  something  to  an  organized  meeting 
for  consideration  and  determination. 

MOVE,  n.     The  act  of  moving  ;  a  movement  ;  the  act 

of  transferring  from  place  to  place,  as  in  chess. 
MOV'£D,fp.     Stirred  ;  excited.  [Cowley. 

MOVE'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  moved  ;  fixed. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower.  Pope. 

MOVE'MENT,  «.t  [Fr.  mouvement.] 

1.  Motion;  a  passing,  progression,  shaking,  turn- 
ing, or  flowing  ;  any  change  of  position  in  a  material 
body  ;  as,  the  movement  of  an  army  in  marching  or 
maneuvering  ;    the  movement  of  a  wheel  or  a  ma- 

2.  The  manner  of  moving.  [chine. 

3.  Excitement ;  agitation  ;  as,  the  movement  of  the 
mind.  Pope. 

4.  In  music,  any  single  strain  or  part  having  the 
same  measure  or  time. 

Any  change  of  lime  is  a  change  of  movement.         Busby. 

5.  In  horology,  the  entire  wheel-work  of  a  clock  or 
watch  ;  all  except  the  case. 

6.  In  European  politics,  the  movement  denotes  a  par- 
ty who  are  aiming  at  continual  advances  toward 
the  establishment  of  popular  rights.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  conservative  party.  Brande. 
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Mo'VENT,  a.     [L.  movens.] 

_  Moving  ;  not  quiescent.  [Little  used.]  Orew. 
Mo'VENT,  n.     That  which  moves  any  thing.     [Kittle. 

used.]  Glanville. 

MOVER,  rt.    The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion 

or  impels  to  action.  Shak.     Wilkius. 

2.  He  or  that  which  moves. 

3.  A  proposer  ;  one  that  offers  a  proposition,  or  rec- 
ommends any  tiling  for  consideration  or  adoption  ; 
as,  the  mover  of  a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

MOVING,  ppr.  or  o.  Changing  place  or  posture  ;  caus- 
ing to  move  or  act ;  impelling  ;  instigating  ;  persuad- 
ing ;  influencing. 

2.  o.  Exciting  the  passions  or  affections  ;  touch- 
ing ;  pathetic;  affecting;  adapted  to  excite  or  affect 
the  pa-sions  ;  as,  a  moving  address  or  discourse. 

Mn\  ' ING,  )i.     Motive;  impulse.  South. 

MOV'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions or  affect  sensibility  ;  pathetically. 
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MOV'ING-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  affecting,  as  the 
passions. 

MOW,  n.  [Sax.  mowe,  or  muga ;  It.  mucchio,  a  heap 
or  mass ;  Sp.  mucho,  much ;  Sw.  mycken,  many, 
much.] 

A  heap,  mass,  or  pile  of  hay ;  sheaves  of  grain  de- 
posited in  a  barn. 

[We  never  give  this  name  to  hmt  piled  in  the  Jicld  or 
open  air.     The  latter  is  called  a  Stack  or  Rick.] 

MOW,  v.  U  To  lay  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain  in  a  heap 
or  mass  in  a  barn,  or  to  lay  it  in  a  suitable  manner. 

MOW,  (mo,)  v.  t. ;  prct.  Mowed  ;  pp.  Mowed  or  Mown. 
[Sax.  mawan ;  D.  maaijen  or  rnaayen  ;  Sw.  meya ; 
Dan.  mejer;  G.  m'dhen.  In  Sp.  and  Port,  mochur  is  to 
cut  off.  The  L.  has  meto,  and  the  Gr.  n/iiu,  to 
mow  or  reap.  The  last  radical  letter  is  not  as- 
certained.] 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  grass  or  other 
plants.    We  say,  to  711010  grass. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  from  ;  as,  to  mow  a  meadow. 

3.  To  cut  down  with  speed  ;  to  cut  down  indis- 
criminately, or  in  great  numbers,  or  quantity.  We 
say,  a  discharge  of  grape  shot  mows  down  whole 
ranks  of  men.  Hence,  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  scythe,  an  emblem  of  the  general  and 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  human  race  by 
death. 

MOW,  v.  i.     To  cut  grass  ;  to  practice  mowing  ;   to 

use  the  scythe.     Does  the  man  711070  well  ? 
2.  To  perform  the  business  of  mowing  ;  to  cut  and 

make  grass  into  hay  ;  to  gather  the  crop  of  grass,  or 

other  crop. 
[In  America,  moro  is  not  applied  to  the  cutting  of 

wheat  or  rye.     When  these  are  cut  with  a  scythe, 

they  are  said  to  be  Cradled.    Oats  and  barley  are 

sometimes  mowed.] 
MOW,  it.    [from  77ioo(4.]    A  wry  face.    [Obs.]    Shale 
MOW,  v.  i.     To  make  mouths.    [Obs.]  Ascluim. 

MOVV'BURN,  7j.  i.     To  heat  and  ferment  in  the  mow, 

as  hay  when  housed  too  green.  Mortimer. 

MOW'BURN-£D,  (-burnt,)  pp.  or  a.    Overheated  and 

fermented  in  the  mow. 
MOWE,  v.  i.     To  be  able ;  must ;  may.     [  Obs.] 
MOW  ED,  pp.     Put  into  a  mow.  [Chaucer. 

MowN,D'lW-°ra'    Cut  with  a  scythe. 

2.  Cleared  of  grass  with  a  scythe,  as  land. 

MOWER,  it.  One  who  mows ;  a  man  dextrous  in  the 
use  of  the  scythe. 

MOW'INGjijr.     Putting  into  a  mow. 

MOWING,  ppr.    Cutting  down  with  a  scythe. 

MOWING,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe. 
2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut. 

MOX'A,  7i.  The  down  of  the  mug  wort  of  China  ;  a 
soft  lanuginous  substance  prepared  in  Japan  from 
the  young  leaves  of  a  species  of  Artemisia.  In  the 
Eastern  countries,  it  is  used  for  preventing  and  curing 
many  disorders,  by  burning  it  on  the  skin.  This 
produces  a  dark  colored  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which 
is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic.  Brande. 

The  term  has  been  extended  to  any  substance 
whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  P.  Cyc. 

MOY'A,  7i.  A  term  applied,  in  South  America,  to  "mud 
poured  out  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  Lyell. 

MOYLE,  71.     An  old  spelling  of  moil,  and  also  of  mule. 

MR.  An  abbreviation  of  mister,  the  common  title  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  men  of  all  classes.  [See 
Mister.] 

MRS.  An  abbreviation  of  mistress,  the  common  title 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  every  married  lady,  and  col- 
loquially pronounced  mis'ses.  In  England,  the  title 
is  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  elderly   unmarried 
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MUCH,   a.      [Sw.    miifhrn ;    Sp.   mucho  ;   It.   mucchio. 
(See  Mow.)    The  sense  is,  probably,  a  heap  or  man, 
and  it  may  be  allied  to  mickle,  great  Gr.  usva.] 
1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount. 
Thou  shall  carry  much  seed  into  the  field,  and  gather  but  little 

in.  —  Deul.  xxviii. 
Manasseb  wrooirlo   imu-li  virko. loess  in  the  sight  of  1 
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2.  Long  in  duration.     How  much  time  is  spent  in 

3.  Many  in  number. 

Edom  came  out  a°  iin-i  h;u,  will,  much  |vnplr'.  —  Num.  XI. 

[This  application  of  much  is  no  longer  used.] 
MUCH,  ado.  In  a  great  degree;  by  far;  qualifying 
adjectives  of  the  com  parol  ire  degree  ;  as,  much  more, 
much  stronger,  much  heavier,  much  more  splendid, 
much  higher.  So  we  say,  much  less,  much  smaller, 
much  less  di.tingui-hcd,  much  weaker,  much  finer. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  qualifying  verbs  and 
participles. 

people  was  much  dUcuuraged  because  of  the 
Pope. 

3.  Often  or  long. 

Think  much,  speak  little.  Dryden. 

4.  Nearly. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it.  Temple. 


What!  with  two  points  in  j(,nr  shudder?    Muchl        Shak. 
MUCH,  n.     A  great  quantity  ;  a  great  deal. 
He  that  gathered  much  had  n.. thing  over. —  Ex.  xvi. 
To  whom  muck  is  given,  of  Inni  much  will  be  required.  —  Luke 

2.  More  than  enough  ;  a  heavy  service  or  burden. 
He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  of  love.  Dryden. 

3.  An  uncommon  thing;  something  strange. 

It  was  much  that  one  who  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace  should 
be  happy  in  war.  Bacon. 

ts  much;  an  equal  quantity  ;  used  as  an  adjective  or 
noun.  Return  as  much  bread  as  you  borrowed.  If 
vou  borrow  money,  return  as  much  as  you  receive. 
So  we  say,  twice  as  much,  five  times  as  much,  that  is, 
twice  or  five  times  the  quantity. 

2.  A  certain  or  suitable  quantity. 

Then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  desireth.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

3.  To  an  equal  degree  ;  adverbially.  One  man 
loves  power  as  much  as  another  loves  gold. 

So  much;  an  equal  quantity,  or  a  certain  quantity, 
as  a  noun  ;  to  an  equal  degree,  or  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  an  adverb. 
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excessive  degree,  as  an  adverb. 

To  make  much  of;  to  value  highly  ;  to  prize  or  to 
treat  with  great  kindness  and  atlention.       Milncr. 
2.  To  fondle. 

Much  at  one ;  nearly  of  equal  value,  effect,  or  in- 
fluence. Drydm. 
MUCH'NESS,  ?i.     Quantity.                            Whately. 
It  is  still  used  in  the  vulgar  phrase  much  of  a  much- 
ness, i.  e.,  much  of  the  same  kind.  Smart 
MUCH-RK-<;RET'TE[>,  a.     Deeply  regretted. 
MUCH'WHAT,  adv.     Nearly ;  almost.     [Not  elegant.] 

Locke. 
Mu'Cie,  a.     [from  mucus.]    The  mueic  acid   is   the 
same  as  the  saccholactic.    It  is  obtained  from  gums, 
&c.  Ure. 

MtJ'CID,  a.     [L.  mucidus,  from  muceo.] 

Musty  :  moldy  ;  slimy. 
Mu'CID-NESS,  ,',.  Mustmess;  sliminess.  Ainsworth. 
MO'CI-LAGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mucus,  the  slimy  dis- 
charges from  the  nose*;  muceo,  to  grow  moldy  or 
musty  ;  It.  mucillaggine  ;  Sp.  mucilago.  The  L. 
mucus,  in  Ir.,  is  smug;  smucraim,  to  blow  the  nose. 
It  is  probably  allied  to  Eng.  muck:  Heb.  Ch.  Jin  or 
pin,  to  dissolve,  to  putrefy/  Class  Mg,  No.  8,  In.) 

1.  In  chemistry,  one  of  the  proximate  elements  of 

vegetables.    The   same  substance  is  a  gum  when 

solid,  and  a  mucilage  when  in  solution.    Thomson. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;    for  the  mucilage 

adds  to  the  lul.ii.'iiv  el'  11..'  ..ii,  an.i  .he  oil  preserves  die  mil. 

Ray. 


Mucilage  is  obtained  li.ui  i 
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2.  The  liquor  which  moistens  and  lubricates  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  articulations  or  joints 
in  animal  bodies.  Encyc. 

MU-CI-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting 
mucilage  ;  as,  the  mucilaginous  glands.  Encyc. 

2.  Slimy  ;  ropy  ;  moist,  soft,  and  lubricous  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  mucilage  ;  as,  a  mucilaginous 
B'«n.  Grew. 

MU-CI-LAG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.  Sliminess ;  the  state 
ol   bring  nnirihigiuous. 

MU-CIP'A-ROUS,  a.     Secreting  or  producing  mucus. 

MUCK,  n.  [Sax.  meoz,  mioz  ;  Dan.  miig,  dung  ;  mug, 
mold,  soil;  L.  mucus)  qu.  from  moisture  or  putrefac- 
tion. In  W.  mwg  is  smoke,  which  may  be  allied  to 
Eng.  muggy,  from  diss. living,  wasting.  So  in  French 
fumer,  to  smoke,  to  dung,  or  muck.  See  the  Heb. 
and  Ch.  verbs  under  Mucilage.  In  Kuss.  mochu  is 
to  moisten,  and  mukayu,  to  dip,  ttt  soak.] 

1.  Dung  in  a  moist  stale,  or  a  mass  of  decaying  or 
putrefied  vegetable  matter. 

With  fattening  muck  besmear  the  roots.  Philips. 


2.  Something  mean,  vile,  or  filthy. 
To  run  a  muck;  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  we 
meet.  Pope.     Dryden. 

Running  a  muck,  is  a  phrase  derived  from  the 
Malays,  (in  whose  language  amuck  signifies  to  kill,) 
applied  to  desperate  persons  who  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium,  and  then  arm  themselves  with  a 
dagger  and  attempt  to  kill  till  tiny  meet.  Ed.  Encyc. 
MUCK,  v.  t.     To  manure  with  muck.  Tusser. 

MUCK'EN-DER,  n.     [Sp.  mocadero,  from  moco,  mucus  ; 
Fr.  mouchoir.] 

A  pocket  handkerchief.     [Not  used.]         Dorset. 
MUCK'ER,  v.  t.    [from  muck.]     To  scrape  together 
money  by  mean  labor  or  shifts. 
[Nut  used  in  America.] 
MUCK'ER-ER,  n.    A  miser ;  a  niggard.     [JVot  used.] 
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MUCK'Hli't,  '  (   n'    A  heap  of  muck.  Burton. 

MUCK'I-NESS,  n.    Filthiness  ;  nastiness.  Johnson. 

MUCK'LE,  a.     [Sax.  myccl] 
Mucin     [Obs.] 

MUCK'RaKE,  n.  A  rake  for  turning  and  collecting 
muck.  Banyan. 

MUCK'SWEAT,  (-swet,)  n.     Profuse  sweat.  Johnson. 

MUCK'WORM,  (wurm,)K.  A  worm  that  lives  in  muck. 
2.  A  miser  ;    one  who  scrapes  together  money  by 
mean  labor  and  devices.  Bunyan. 

MUCK'Y,  a.     Filthy  ;  nasty.  Spenser. 

Mu'COR,  n.  [L.]  Moldiness.  A  genus  of  Fungi. 
All  mold  is  considered  to  consist  of  small  fungi  or 
mushrooms. 

MU-Co'SO-SAC'eHA-RINE,  (-rlne  or  -rin,)  a.  Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

Fourcroy. 

Mu'COUS,  (mu'kus,)  a.  [See  Mucus.]  Pertaining 
to  mucus  or  resembling  it ;  slimy,  ropy,  and  lubri- 
cous ;  as,  a  mucous  substance. 

2.  Secreting  a  slimy  substance ;  as,  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  mucous  memlinin.'  lines  till  the  cavities  of  the 
body  which  open  externally,  and  secretes  the  fluid 
called  mucus.  Bichat. 

Mu'COUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mucous; 
sliminess. 

M0'€RO-NATE,      \  a.     [L.  mucronatus.  from  macro, 

Mu'CRO-NA-TED,  J      a  point.] 

Narrowed  to  a  point ;  terminating  in  a  point. 

Mu'CU-LENT,  a.     [L.  muculentus.]        [Woodward. 
Slimy;  moist  and  mini.  lately  viscous. 

MO'CUS,  n.  [L.  See  Mucilage  and  Muck.]  A 
viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
it  serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It  covers  the  lining 
membranes  of  all  the  cavities  which  open  external- 
ly, such  as  those  of  the  mouth,  n  se,  lungs,  intesti- 
nal canal,  urinary  passages,  fcc.  It  differs  from  gela- 
tine. Parr.  Ure. 
In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with  the  aliment. 


2.  This  term  lias  also  been  applied  to  other  animal 
fluids  of  a  viscid  quality,  as  the  synovial  fluid,  which 
lubricates  the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

MUD,  71.  [D.  madder;  G.moder  (See  Mother.)  Etc 
tov  avrnv  avpitXoxnc  rov  nvevparoc  cyevcro  poor. 
Tovru  Tivec  ./inmz'  i  A  it,  ntcic  v^arconovc  ui^ccoc  on\\jiv. 
Mot,  id  est,  mod;  Phtenices  ita  scribebant.  Bochart, 
Pheen.  lib.  2,  cap.  2. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  fragment  of  Sanction  ianthon's 
Phenician  history,  translated  by  Philo  and  preserved 
by  Eusebius.  This  Phenician  word  mod,  pior,  ren- 
dered in  Gr.  tAec,  is  precisely  the  English  mud,  the 
matter,  material,  or  substance  of  which,  according 
to  the  ancients,  all  ibings  were  formed.  See  Castel. 
(Col.  2010,)  and  the  wortl  Mother.  Plutarch,  de  Iside, 
says  the  Egyptians  called  Isis  ninth,  that  is,  mother. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  proves  beyond  contro- 
versy the  common  origin  of  the  Phenician,  Celtic, 
and  Teutonic  nations.  Mud  may  perhaps  be  named 
from  wetness,  and  be  connected  with  L.  madeo,  Gr. 
fivSaio,  W.  mimjdaw,  to  wet.] 

Moist  and  soft  earth  of  any  kind,  such  as  is  found 
in  marshes  and  swamps,  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  or  in  highways  alter  rain. 

MUD,  v.  t.     To  bury  in  mud  or  slime.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul  with  dirt ;  to  stir  the 
sediment  in  liquors.  Glanville. 

MUD'Dt-ED,  (mud'did,)Mi.  or  a.  Soiled  with  mud; 
rendered  turbid  ;  confused  in  mind. 

MUD'DI-LY,  adv.  [from  muddy.]  Turbidly ;  with 
foul  mixture  ;  cloudily. 

Lucilius  —  writ  loosely  and  muddily.  Dryden. 

MUD'DI-NESS,  n.  Turbidness;  foulness  caused  by 
mud,  dirt,  or  sediment;  as,  the  muddiness  of  a 
stream.  Addison. 

2.  Figuratively,  inli  llectual  cloudiness  or  dullness. 

MUD'DLE,  v.  t.  [from  mud.]  To  make  foul,  turbid, 
or  muddy,  as  water. 

He  did  ill  to  muddle  the  water.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  intoxicate  partially;  to  cloud  or  stupefy,  par- 
ticularly with  liquor. 

He  was  oft.'n  (inink,  always  muddled.  Arbulhnot. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  laains  mwldlcd,  Bentiey. 

MUD'DLED,  pp.  Made  turbid  ;  half  drunk ;  stupefied. 


MfJD'DLINO.  ppr.     Making  foul  with  dirt  or  diegs, 

making  half  drunk  ;  stupefying. 
MUD'DY,   a.      [from   mud.]     Foul   with,  dirt  or  fine 

earthy  particles  ;  turbid,  as  water  or  other  fluids  ;  as, 

a  muddy  stream.   Water  running  on  fine  clay  always 

appears  muddy. 

2.  Containing  mud  ;  as,  a  muddy  ditch  ;  a  muddy 
road.  Shak. 

3.  Dirty  ;  dashed,  soiled,  or  besmeared  with  mud  . 
as,  muddy  boots. 

4.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross ;  impure  ;  as, 
this  muddy  vesture  of  decay.  Shak. 

5.  Dark  ;  of  the  color  of  mud ;  as,  muddy  cheeks. 

Swift. 

6.  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull  ;  heavy  ;  stupid. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy  1  Shak. 

MUD'DY,  v.  t.    To  soil  with  mud  ;  to  dirty  ;  to  render 
turbid. 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  make  dull  or  heavy.  Grew. 

MUD'DY-ING,  ppr.      Soiling  with   mud  ;    rendering 

turbid  ;   clouding. 
MUD'DY-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.    Having  a  dull  un- 
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MUD'DY-MET'TLED.o.     Dull-spirited.  Shak. 

MUD'-FISH,  n.    A  fish,   a  species  of  the  cyprinus 

kind.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUD'-SILL,  n.     In  bridges,  the  sill  that  is  laid  at  the 

bottom  of  a  river,  lake,  &c.     [See  Sill.] 
MUD'-SUCK-ER,  n.     An  aquatic  fowl.         Derham. 
MUIJ'-WALL,  n.    A  wall   composed  of  mud,  or  of 

materials  laid  in  mud  without  mortar.         South. 
2.  A  bird  ;  the  apiaster.  Ainsworth. 

MUD' -WALL-ED,  a.     Having  a  mud  wall.     Prior. 
MUD'WORT,  (tnud'wurt,)  n.   A  species  of  Limosella, 

the  least  water  plantain.  Lee 

Mtns.     See  Mew. 
MU-EZ'ZIN,  n.    A  Mohammedan  crier  of  the  hour  of 

MUFF,  n,     [Dan.  muff  or  muffe ;  D.  mof;  G.  muff;  Fr. 

moufic,  mittens  ;  Sp.  mujlns,  thick  gloves.] 

A  warm  cover  for  receiving  the  hands,  usually 
made  of  fur  or  dressed  skins.  Locke.     Dryden. 

MUF'FIN,  n.     A  light,  round,  spongy  cake,  baked  on 
a  griddle,  and  buttered  for  the  less  substantial  meals. 
Smart, 
MUF'FLE,   v.   t,      [D.  moffclen;    G.  muffeln;    It.   ca- 
muffare,  to  disguise  or  mask.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  weather  by  cloth,  fur,  or  any 
garment ;  to  cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and 
face. 

You  must  be  muffled  up  like  ladies.  Dn/den. 

The  face  lies  rr.ujiic!  up  .vidua  die  garment.  Addition. 

2.  To  blindfold. 

Alas !  that  love  whose  view  is  muffled  still.  Shak. 

He  mujjlcd  with  a  eiuud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover ;  to  conceal ;  to  involve. 

They  were  in  former  ages  mujjled  in  darkness  and  superstition. 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  put  matting  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance round  an  oar,  to  prevent  its  making  a  noise. 

5.  To  wind  something,  as  cloth,  &c,  round  the 
strings  of  a  drum  to  prevent  a  sharp  sound,  or  to 
render  the  sound  grave  and  solemn. 

MUF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  mutter  ;  to  speak  indistinctly,  or 
without  clear  articulation.  Holder. 

MUF'FLE,  n.     [Sp.  mufla.] 

In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  an  oven-shaped  vea 
sel,  used  for  the  purification  of  gold  and  silver  bj> 
means  of  a  cupel  made  of  bone  ashes.       Silliman. 

MUF'FLED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered   closely,  especially 
about  the  ft  tee  ;  involved  ;  blindfolded. 
Muffled  drum.     See  the  verb  Muffle. 

MUF'FLER,  n.  A  cover  for  the  face  ;  a  part  of  fe- 
male dress.  Shak.    ArbuthnoU 

MUF'FLING,  ppr.  Covering  closely,  especially  about 
the  face;  wrapping   close;  involving;  blindfolding. 

MUF'FLON,  n.     The  wild  sheep,  or  musmon. 

MUF'TI,(muf'ty,)7!.  An  official  expounder  of  Moham- 
medan law,  in  Turkey.  There  is  one  in  every  large 
town,  and  over  all  these  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople 
exercises  an  influence  and  control.  P.  Cyc. 

MUG,  n.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  kind  of 
earthen  or  metal  cup,  from  which  liquors  are  drank. 
In  America,  the  word  is  applied  chiefly  or  solely  to 
mi  earthen  cup. 

MUG'GARD,  a.  [See  Muggt.1  Sullen  ;  displeased, 
[Nd  in  use.] 

MUG'GENT,  n.    A  species  of  wild  fresh-water  duck, 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUG'GY,       j  a.     [W.  mwcan,  a  cloud  of  fog  ;   mwg. 

MUG'GISH,  j      smoke  ;  or  from  the  root  of  muck.] 

1.  Moist ;  damp  ;  moldy ;  as,  muggy  straw. 

2.  Moist,  or  damp  and  close  ;  warm  and  unelast: 
as,  muggy  air.     [  This  is  the  principal  use  of  the  word 
in  America.] 

MUG'HOUSE,  n.     [from  mug.]    An  alehouse. 

Ticket. 
MfJ'Gl-ENT,  a.     [L.  mugio,  to  bellow.] 

Lowing  ;  bellowing.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

MUG'WEED,  rt.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Valantia. 
MUG'WORT,  n,     [Sax.  mugwyrt.] 

An  herb  of  the  genus  Artemisia.         Partington. 
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MU-LAT'TO,  n. ;  pi.  Mulattoes.  [Sp.  mulato,  that 
is,  muled,  of  a  mixed  breed,  from  mulo,  L.  mulus,  a 
mule  ;  Fr  mulalre.] 

A  person  that  is  the  offspring  of  a  negress  by  a 
white  man,  or  of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro. 
MUL'BER-RY,  n.*  [Sw.  mulbdr ;  G.  maulbecrc.] 

The  berry  or  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Morus  ; 
also,  the  tree. 
MUL'BER-RY-TREE,  n.    The  tree  which  produces 

the  mulberry. 
MULCH,  n.    [Heb.  rfVn,  to  dissolve.] 

Half  rotten  straw.  Bailey 

MULCT,  71.     [L.  mulcta,  or  multa.'] 

A  fine  imposed  on  a  person  guilty  of  some  offense 
or  misdemeanor,  usually  a  pecuniary  fine. 
MULCT,  v.  t.     [L.  mulcto;  Fr.  mulcter.] 

To  fine  ;  to  punish  for  an  offense  or  misdemeanor 
by  imposing  a  pecuniary  fine.  Bacon. 

MULCT' ED,  yip.    Fined  i  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 
MUL€T'U_-A-RY,  a.     Imposing  a  pecuniary  penalty. 
Overbury. 
MOLE,  n.    [Sp.  and  It.  mulo ;  L.  mulus ;  Sax.  mul ;  D. 
mail,  or  muilezel;  G.  maulesel :  Sw.  mulasne;  Dan. 
mule  ;  Fr.  id. ;  Arm.  males  ;  Ir.  muile ;  W.  mul.     The 
latter  signifies  a  mule,  and  bashful,  simple.] 

1.  A  quadruped  of  a  mongrel  breed,  usually  gener- 
ated between  an  ass  and  a  mare, sometimes  between 
a  horse  and  a  she-ass.  But  the  name  is  applied  to 
any  animal  produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  spe- 
cies. Encyc. 

2.  A  plant  or  vegetable  produced  by  impregnating 
the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  farin  or  fecundating 
dust  of  another.    This  is  called  also  a  Hvbrid. 

Encyc.     Martyn. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  spinning  cotton;  called 
also  a  Mule-jenny. 

MOLE'-SPIN-NER,  n.    One  who  spins  on  a  mule. 

MU-LET-EER',  n.     [It.  mulattiere  ;  Fr.  muletier.] 
One  who  drives  mules. 

MtJLE'WORT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Hemionitis. 

MU-LI-EB'RI-TY,  n.  [from  L.  mulicbris,  from  mulicr, 
a  woman.] 

Womannood  ;  the  state  of  tiring  a  woman  ;  a  state 
in  females  corresponding  to  virility  in  man  ;  also,  ef- 
feminacy ;  softness. 

MU'LI-ER,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  lawful  issue  born  in  wed- 
lock, though  begotten  before.  Encyc. 

MOL'ISH,  a.     Like  a  mule  ;  sullen  ;  stubborn. 

MOL'ISH-LY,  ado.     Stubbornly,  like  a  mule. 

MOL'ISH-NESS,  ».  Obstinacy  or  stubbornness,  as  of 
a  mule. 

MULL,  v.  t.  [an.  L.  mollio,  to  soften,  or  W.  mwll, 
warm,  or  Sp.  mullir,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  soften,  or  bring  down  in  spirit ;  or  to  heat, 
sweeten,  and  enrich  with  spices  ;  as,  to  mull  wine. 

Drink  new  cut.  r,  mulltd  v.iih  ginger  warm.  Cay. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden.  Skak. 
MULL,  n.  In  Scottish,  a  term  almost  synonymous  with 

Cape  or  Headland. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn. 
[Ois.] 

3.  Dirt;  rubbish.     [Obs.] 

MULL,  K.     A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin,  called  also 

MULL-MULL. 

MUL' LA,  7t.    The  name  of  a  priest  among  the  Tartars. 
MUL-LA-GA-TAW'NY,  n.     Literally,  pepper-water; 

the  name  of  an  Fast  Indian  curry  soup.         Smart. 
MUL'LEN,    j  71.     [Old  Fr.  violene;  probably  so  named 
MUL'LEIN,  (      from  the  root  of  L.  mollis,  soft.    So  in 

Ger.  wollkraut,  wool-plant.] 
A  well-known    plant   of  the   genus  Verbascum, 

growing  In  roads  and  neglected  fields. 
MUL'LER,  71.     [Fr.  moliere,  violate ;  L.  molaris,  from 

mola,  a  mill-stone.] 

1.  A  stone  held  in  the  hand  with  which  colors  and 
other  matters  are  ground  on  another  stone  ;  used  by 
painters  and  apothecaries.  Bailey.     Hebert. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  glass-grinders,  being  a 
piece  of  wood  with  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  ground 
cemented  to  one  end,  either  convex  in  a  basin,  or 
concave  in  a  sphere  or  bowl.  Hebert. 

MUL'LET,  71.*  [Fr.  mulct,  a  mullet,  and  a  great  mule ; 
Gr.  uv\U;i  L.  mullus.] 

*  1.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Mugil.  The  lips  are  membra- 
naceous, the  inferior  one  carinated  inward  ;  it  has 
no  teeth,  and  the  body  is  of  a  whitish  color.  This 
fish  frequents  the  shore,  and  roots  in  the  sand  like  a 
hog.     It  is  an  excellent  fish  for  the  table.       Encyc. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  tieure  in  shape  like  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  used  as  the  filial  di.-tinction  of  the  third  son. 

MUL'LI-GRUBS,  ti.  A  twisting  of  the  intestines; 
sullenness.     [A  low  word.] 

MUL'LION,  (mul'yun,)  ti.  *  [Fr.  moulure.] 

An  upright  bar  or  division  in  a  window-frame. 

MUL'LION,  v.  L  To  shape  into  divisions  by  mul- 
lions.  Shak. 

MUL'LION-£D,  pp.    Shaped  into  divisions  by  mul- 

MUL'LOCK,  ti.     Rubbish.  [lions. 

MULSE,  7t.     [L.  mulsus.] 

Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 

MULT-AN''GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  an- 
gvlus,  angle ;  Basque,  mola,  a  multitude  ;  multsa, 
much.] 


Having  many  angles  ;  polygonal.  Martyn. 

MULT-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  (-ang'gu-lar-le,)  ado.    With 

many  angles  or  corners.  Grew. 

MULT-AN"GU-LAR-NESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being 

polygonal. 
MULT-AR-TIC'I^-LATE,  a.     Having  many  joints, 
iij-oiidc. 
MUL-TE'I-TY,  7i.    The  state  of  being  many  ;  multi- 
plicity. Coleridge. 
MUL-TI-CAP'SU-LAR,   a.      [L.   multus,  many,  and 
capsula,  a  chest.] 

In  botaiui,  having  mam"  capsules.  Martyn. 

MUL-TI-Ca'VOUS,  a.    [L.  multus,  and  cavus,  hollow.] 

Having  many  holes  or  cavities.  Diet. 

MUL-TI-DEN'TATE,  a.    [L.  multus  and  dens.] 

Armed  with  many  teeth. 
MUL-TI-FA'RI-O  US,  a.    [L.  muhifarius.    Qu.  varius.] 
Having  great  multiplicity  ;  having  great  diversity 
or  variety  ;  as,  multifarious  artifice.  More. 

MUL-Tl-FA'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  great  multiplici- 
ty and  diversity  ;  with  great  variety  of  modes  and  re- 
lations. Bentley. 
MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS-NESS,  ti.  Multiplied  diversity. 
MUL'TI-FID,  o.  [L.  multijidus ;  multus,  many,  and 
Jindo,  to  divide.] 

Having  many  divisions  ;  many-cleft ;  divided  into 
several  parts  by  linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins; 
as,  a  multifid  leaf  or  corol.  Martyn. 

MUL-TIF'ID-OUS,  a.    Having  many  divisions  or  par- 
titions. 
MUL-TIF'LO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  flos, 
flower.] 

Maiiv-fiowerod  ,  having  many  flowers.    Martyn. 
MUL'TI-FoLD,   a.     Many  times  doubled  ;  manifold  ; 

numerous. 
MUL'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  multiformis;   multus,  many, 
and  forma,  form.] 

Having  many  forms,  shapes,  or  appearances ;  as, 
the  multiform  operations  of  the  air-pump.        Watts. 
MUL-TI-FORM'I-TY,  ti.     Diversity  of  forms  ;  variety 
of  shapes  or  appearances  in  the  same  thing.  Johnson. 
MUL-TI-FORM'OUS,  a.    Having  many  forms. 

Taylor. 
MUL-TI-GEN'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  multigenus;   multus, 
many,  and  genus,  kind.] 

Havin«_many  kinds.  Diet. 

MUL-TI-JU'GOUS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke,  a  pair.] 

Consisting  of  many  pairs. 
MUL-TI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.    [L.  multus,  many,  and  lo- 
tus, side.] 

Having  many  sides.     A  multilateral  figure  must 
also  be  multangular. 
MUL-TI-LIN'E-AL,  a.     Having  many  lines. 
MUL-TI-LOC'lI-LAR,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  loc- 
ulus,  a  cell.] 

Having  many  cells  or  compartments;  as,  a  multi- 
locular  shell. 
MUL-TIL'O-QUENCE,  n.  Use  of  many  words ;  talk- 
ativeness. Adams. 
MUL-TIL'0-O.UOUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  lo- 
quor,  to  speak.] 

Speaking  much  ;  very  talkative  ;  loquacious.  Diet. 
MUL-Tl-No'DATE,  a.     Having  many  knots. 
MUL-TI-N6'MI-AL,  a.  or  n.    In  algebra.    See  Polt- 

MUL-TI-NOM'IN-AL,    )  a.    [L.  multus,  many,  and 
MUL-TI-NOM'IN-OUS,  (      nomen,  name.] 

Having  many  names  or  terms.  Diet. 

MUL-TIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  pario, 
to  bear.] 

Producing  many  at  a  birth.    A  serpent  is  a  multip- 

MUL-TIP'AR-TITE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  parti- 
tas, divided.] 

Divided  into  many  parts  ;  having  several  parts. 

MUL'TI-PED,  ti.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  pes,  foot.] 
An  insect  that  has  many  feet. 

MUL'TI-PED,  a.     Having  many  feet. 

MUL'TI-PLE,  (inul'te-pl,)  a.      [L.  multiplex;  multus, 
many,  and  plica,  to  fold.] 
Containing  many  times. 

MUL'TI-PLE,  7i.  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  which 
contains  another  a  certain  number  of  times  without 
a  remainder.  A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more 
numbers  contains  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly  ;  thus  24  is  a  common  multiple  of  3  and 
4.  But  the  least  common  multiple  is  the  least  number 
that  wilt  do  this ;  thus  12  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  3  and  4. 

MUL'TI-PLEX,  a.  [L.]  Many  fold ;  having  petals 
lying  over  each  other  in  folds.  Martyn. 

MUL'TI-PLI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Multiply.]  That 
mav  be  multiplied. 

MUL-TI-PLl'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  being 
multiplied. 

MUL'TI-PLI-CA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  multiplied. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CAND',  71.  [£.  multiplicandus.  See  Mul- 
tiply.] 

In  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be  multiplied  by  an- 
other, which  is  called  the  multiplier. 

MUL'TI-PLl-CATE,  a.      [L.  multiplirntvs.] 

1.  Consisting  of  many,  or  more  than  one.  Derham. 

2.  A  multiplicatc  flower  is  a  sort  of  luxuriant  flow- 


er, having  the  corol  multiplied  so  far  as  to  exclude 
onlv  some  of  the  stamens.  Martyn. 

MUL-TI-PLI-Ca'TION,  ti.     [L.  multiplication 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  of  increasing  number ; 
as,  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species  by  natural 
generation. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  operation  by  which  any 
given  number  may  be  repeated  or  added  to  itself  any 
number  of  times  proposed.  Thus  10  multiplied  by  5 
is  increased  to  50. 

MUL'TI-PLI-Ca-TIVE,    a.     Tending  to  multiply  ; 
having  the  power  to  multiply  or  increase  numbers. 
Med.  Repos. 

MUL-TI-PLI-Ca'TOR,  ti.    The  number  by  which  an- 
other number  is  multiplied  ;  a  multiplier. 

MUL-TI-PLI"CIOUS,  (-plish'us,)  a.    Manifold.    [JVot 


sed. 
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MUL-T I-PLIC'I-TY,  (-plis'e-te,)  n.  [Fr.  multiplicity 
from  L.  multiplex.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  many ;  as,  a  multiplicity  of 
thoughts  or  objects. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind.  The  pagans  of  an- 
tiquity had  a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

MUL'T'1-PLI-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Increased  in  numbers ; 
repeated. 

2.  Numerous;  often  repeated  ;  as,  multiplied  ag- 
gressions. 

MUL'TI-PLT-ER,  n.  One  who  multiplies,  or  in- 
creases number. 

2.  The  number  in  arithmetic  by  which  another  is 
multiplied. 

MUL'TI-PLY,  v.  t.  [L.  multiplier ;  multus,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  or  double,  Gr.  ttXckco,  W.  plygu, 
Fr.  plier,  multiplier.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number ;  to  make  more  by  natu- 
ral generation  or  production,  or  by  addition  ;  as,  to 
multiply  men,  horses,  or  other  animals;  to  multiply 
evils. 

I  will  multiply  niv  sifns  jn-1  u f-rs  in  Eirypt.  — Ex.  vii. 

Impunity  will  m/i'lijAy  aioov.s  iu  iliMjbi  dicuce.  Ames. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  to  repeat  or  add  to  itself  any 
given  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
any  other  given  number.  Thus  7X8  =  56,  that  is,  7 
multiplied  by  8  produces  the  number  56. 

MUL'TI-PLY,  i>.  i.    To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply.—  Gen.i. 

When  men  tiejr  m  u>  muUij.iif  un  the  f;ice  of  the  earth. — Gen.  vl. 
2.  To  increase  in  extent ;  to  extend ;  to  spread. 
The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.  —  Acts  xii. 
MUL'TI-PLy-ING,  ppr.    Increasing  in  number ;  re- 
peating. 
2.  Growing  of  becoming  numerous. 
MUL'TI-PLy-ING-GLASS,  77.    A  glass  or  lens  which 
represents  a  single  object  to  the  eye  as  if  it  were 
many.      It  consists  of  several  plane    surfaces,  dis- 
posed into  a  convex  form,  through   every  one  of 
which  the  object  is  seen.  Hutton. 

MUL-TIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  multipotens ;  multus,  many, 
much,  and  potens,  powerful.] 

Having  manifold  power,  or  power  to  do  many 
things  ;  as,  Jove  luultipotent.  Shak. 

MUL-TI-PRES'ENCE,  n.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
praisentia,  presence.] 

The  power  or  act  of  being  present  in  many  places 
at  once,  or  in  more  places  than  one.  Hall. 

MUL-TI-RA'DI-ATE,  a.     Having  many  rays. 
MUL-TIS'CIOUS,    (tnul-tish'us,)   a.     [L.   multiscius.] 

Having  variety  of  knowledge 
MUL-TI-SIL'I-aUOUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and 
siiu/ua,  a  pod.] 
Having  many  pods  or  seed-vessels.  Bailey. 

MUL-TIS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  sonus, 
sound.] 

Having  many  sounds,  or  sounding  much.     Bailey. 
MUL-TI-SPI'RAL,  a.     [L.  multus  and  spira.] 

In  conchology,  a  term  applied  to  the  opercula  of 
shells  which  exhibit   numerous  coils   round  a  sub- 
median  center.  Brande. 
MUL-TI-STRI'ATE,  a.    Having  many  streaks. 
MUL-TI-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.    A  word  of  many  sylla- 
bles ;  a  polysyllable.* 

iThc  Utter  is  mostly  used.] 
'TI-TUDE,  Ti.f    [Fr.,  from  L.  multitudo,  from 
multus,  many.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  many  ;  a  great  number. 

2.  A  number  collectively  ;  the  sum  of  many.  Hale. 

3.  A  great  number,  indefinitely. 

It  is  a  fault  m  a  I'Ni.'aec'c  nf  pn-achers,  that  they  utterly  neglect 
method  in  their  harangues.  Walts. 

4.  A  crowd  or  throng  ;  the  populace  ;  applied  to 
the  populace  when  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
to  the  mass  of  men  without  reference  to  an  assem- 
blage. 


J.  Adam 

MUL-TI-Tu'DIN-A-RY,    a.     Multitudinous;   mani- 
fold. 
MUL-TI-Tu'DIN-OUS,  a.    Consisting  of  a  multitude 
or  great  number. 

the  appearance  of  a  multitude ;  as,  the 


ultilu 


lifold;  as,  the  multitudinous  tongue.    Shak. 
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MUL-TI-TO'DIN-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  multitudinoui 

manner. 
Ml/L-TIV'A-GANT,)         rT         .„■      „„  -, 
i   MTJL-TI  V'A-GOUS,  j  "■     fL>  muluvagus.] 

Wandering  much.    [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

MUL'TI-VALVE,  n.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  valvm, 
|       valves,  folding  doors.] 

A  mollusk  which  has  a  shell  of  many  valves. 

Zoology. 

mul'tiIval^-lar,  i  «•   Havi"?  ™»y  ™,ves- 

i   MUL-TIV'ER-SANT,    o.      Ll-  multus,    many,    and 
j       verto,  to  form.] 

Protean  ;  turning  into  many  shapes ;  assuming 
many  farms.  Journ.  of  Science. 

I   MUL-TlV'I-OUS,a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  via,  way.] 
j  IJav'ng  many  ways  or  roads.     [Little  used.]     Diet. 

!  MUL-TO'CJi,  n.     The  Turkish  code  of  law.     Brandt. 
I   MUL-'COCU-LAR,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  oculus, 

'  Having  many  eyes,  or  more  eyes  than  two. 

Dcrham. 
|  MVL'TUM  m  PAR'VO.    [L.]      Much  in   a   little 

MULT-UN"GU-LATE,  a.    Having  the  hoof  divided 

into  more  than  two  parts.  Brande. 

MUL'TURE,  n.     [L.ynolttura,  a  grinding.     See  Mill.] 

1.  Ill  Scots  law,  the  toll  or  emolument  given  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  mill  for  grinding  grain.  Encyc. 

2.  A  grist  or  grinding. 

MUM,  a.     [See  Mumble,  Mumm,  and  Mummery.] 

1.  Silent ;  not  speaking. 

The  citizens  are  mum ;  say  not  a  word.  Shak. 

2.  As  an  exclamation  or  command  ;  be  silent ;  hush. 

Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed.  Shak. 

3.  As  a  noun,  silence.  Hudibras. 
MUM,  7i.     [G.  and  Dan.  mumme  ;  D.  mom.] 

A  species  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Germany. 
It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat,  seven  bushels,  with 
one  bushel  of  oatmeal  and  a  bushel  of  ground 
beans,  or  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  brewed 
with  63  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  till  one  third  ia 
evaporated.  Encyc. 

MUM'-BUDG'ET,  interj.  [mum  and  budget.]  An  ex- 
pression denoting  secrecy  as  well  as  silence ;  used  in 
a  contempt is  or  ludicrous  manner. 

MUM'-CHANCE,  n.     A  game  of  hazard   with  cards. 
[Local] 
~    A  fool.     [Local] 


be  connected  with  i 
the  lips.] 

1.  To  mutter ;  to  speak  with  the  lips  or  other  or- 
gans partly  closed,  so  as  to  render  the  sounds  inar- 
ticulate and  imperfect ;  to  utter  words  with  a  grum- 
bling tone. 

Peace,  you  mumbling  fool.  Sliak. 

A  wrinkled  he',  with  ;ee-  f-mvn  double, 

Picking  dry  sln-ks  and  meeeVie^  to  herself.  Otvtzy. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly  ;  to  eat  with  the  lips 
close.  Dryden. 

MUM'BLE,  v  t.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulate 
voice. 

'  l<-    v.  U  ll    .''/:;::;/.''   ■■/    ;■;      ,      ,   ',     ,(       ,     ,      j,.       Lev.  !>r:y!,   ,:  . 

2.  To  mouth  gently,  or  to  eat  with  a  muttering 
sound.  Pope. 

3.  To  suppress  or  utter  imperfectly.  Dryden. 
MUM'BL£D,  pp.  or  a.     Uttered  with  a  low,  inarticu- 
late voice ;  chewed  softly,  or  witli  a  low,  muttering 
sound. 

MUM'BLE-NEWS,  (-nGze,)  n.     A  kind  of  talebearer. 

MUM'BLER,  n.  One  that  speaks  with  a  low,  inar- 
ticulate voice. 

MUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  with  a  low,  inar- 
ticulate voice ;  chewing  softly,  or  with  a  grumbling 
sound. 

MUM'BLING-LY,  adv.  With  a  low,  inarticulate  ut- 
terance. 

[Mumble  and  mutter  are  not  always  synonymous  ; 
mutter  often  expresses  peevishness,  which  mumble 
does  not.] 

MUMM,  v.  t.  [Dan.  mumme,  a  mask  ;  D.  mommen,  to 
mask  ;  G.  mumme,  a  mask  or  muffle  ;  mummeln,  to 
mask,  to  mumble  ;  Fr.  mummer  ;  Siv.  fbrmumma,  to 
personate  ;  probably  allied  to  the  Gr.  utouos,  Momus, 
the  deity  of  sport  and  ridicule,  a  buffoon  ;  for,  in 
Rabbinic,  this  word  is  used  fur  a  mask.  Buxt.  1219. 
The  primary  sense  of  this  word  and  mum  is  evi- 
dently to  close,  shut,  or    jver.l 

To  mask  ;  to  sport  or  make  diversion  in  a  mask  or 
.disguise.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

MUM'MER.ti.  One  win.  masks  himself,  and  makes 
diversion  in  disguise  ;  originally,  one  who  made 
sport  by  gestures  without  speaking. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  unties,  mummers.  Milton, 

MUM'MER-Y,  n.      [Fr.  momcrie  ;  Sp.  momeria.     See 

Mumm.] 

1.  Masking  ;  sport ;  diversion  ;  frolicking  in  masks: 
low,  contemptible  amusement ,  buffoonery. 
Your  fathers 
Disdained  the  mummery  „l  r,m  i^i,  sUollers.  Fenton. 


2.  Farcical  show  ;  hypocritical  disguise  and  parade 
to  delude  vulgar  minds. 
MUM-MI-FI-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  into  a 

MUM'Ml-FT-tfD,  pp.  Made  into  a  mummy. 
MUM'MI-FORM,  a.  Resembling  a  mummy. 
MUM'MI-Fy,  v.  t.    To  embalm  and  dry  as  a  mummy ; 

to  iiinke  into  a  mummy.  Journ.  of  Science. 

MUM'M1-Fy-ING,  ppr.    Making  into  a  mummy. 
MUM'MING,  n.     The  sports  of  mummers. 
MUM'MING,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  sports  of  mum- 


MUM'MY,  n.     [It.  mummia ;  Sp.  and  Port,  momia.     In 

3 

Arabic,  l>~o&»«   momia,  is  wax,  bees-wax,  and  a 


mummy ;  Pers, 


f**' 


n,  wax.] 


1.  A  dead  human  body  embalmed  and  dried  after, 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  a  name  per- 
haps given  to  it  from  the  substance  used  in  preserv- 
ing it.  The  term  mummy  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  bodies  of  men,  and  sometimes  of  ani- 
mals, which  are,  hy  any  means,  preserved  in  a  dry 
state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Among  gardeners,  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  graft- 
ing antl  planting  trees.  Chambers. 

To  beat  to  a  mummy  ;  to  beat  soundly  or  to  a  sense- 
less mass. 
MUM'MY-CHOG,  n.    A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 
Pennant. 
MUMP,  v.  t.  or  i.    [D.  mompen.    See  Mum  and  Mum- 
ble.] 

1.  To  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  almost  closed  ; 
hence,  to  nibble  ;  to  chew  with  continued  motion  ; 
as,  a  mumping  squirrel.  Otway. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick. 

3.  To  implore  with  a  beggar's  accent  and  motion 
of  the  mouth.  Ainsworth.     Burke. 

4.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

MUMP'ER,  n.     A  beggar.  Johnson. 

MUMP'ING,  7i.    Begging  tricks  ;  foolish  tricks  ;  mock- 
ery. 

MUMP'ING,  ppr.    Chewing  with  continued  motion  ; 
nibbling. 
2.  Begging  wilh  false  pretense. 

MTJMP'ISH,  a.     Dull ;  heavy  ;  sullen  ;  sour 

MUMP'ISH-LY,  adv.     Dully;  wearily. 

MUMP*,  ii.     [S,-e  .Mum,  Mumble,  Mumm.] 

1.  Sullemiess  ;  silent  displeasure.     [Little  used.] 

.    Skinner. 

2.  A  disease  ;  a  peculiar  and  specific  unsuppu- 
rative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands. 

MUNCH,  v.  t.     [Perhaps  Fr.  manger,  or  from  the  same 
root.] 

To  chew  by  gr.it  lniiutbfiils.     [Vulgar.]      Shak. 
MUNCH,  v.  i.    To  chew  eagerly  by  great  mouthfuls. 

f  Vulvar.]  Dryden. 

MUNCH'ER,  re.     One  that  munches.  Johnson. 

MUNCH'ING,  ppr.  Chewing  by  great  mouthfuls. 
MUND  [Sax.  mund,  protection,  patronage,  peace]  is 
found  in  old  laws  ;  as,  mundbrece,  that  is,  a  breaking 
or  violation  of  the  peace.  It  is  retained  in  names, 
as  in  Edmund,  Sax.  eadmund,  happy  peace,  as  in  Gr. 
Irenieus,  Hesychius.  Oibson. 

MUN'DANE,   a.      [L.   mundanus,   from  mundus,   the 
world.] 

Belonging  to  the  world  ;  as,  mundane  sphere  ;  mun- 
dane space.  Bentley. 
MUN-DAN'I-TY,  n.     Worldliness.     [JYotused.] 

Mountauu. 
MUN-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  mundus,  clean.] 

The  act  of  cleansing.     [jYot  used.] 
MUN'DA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  mundo,  to  cleanse.] 

Cleansing ;    having    power   to    cleanse.      [Little 

MUN'nie,  7i.   The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 

to  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites.  Ure. 

MUN-DIF'I-CANT,  a.     [L.  7reuna'us,  clean,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

A  term  applied  to  certain  healing  and  cleansing 
ointments. 
MUN-DI-FI-GA'TION,  n.      [L.   mundus,  clean,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  cleansing  any  body  from 
dross  or  extraneous  matter.  Quincy. 

MUN-DIF'I-€A-TIVE,    a.     Cleansing  ;    having  the 

power  to  cleanse.  Wiseman. 

MUN-DIF  I-CA-TIVE,  71.    A  medicine  that  has  the 

quality  of  cleansing. 
MUN'DI-FY,  v.  t.    [L.  mundus,  clean,  and  fueio,  to 
make.] 

To  cleanse.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 

MUN-DIV'A-GANT,   a.     [L.  mundus  and  vagor,  va- 
gans.] 
Wandering  over  the  world. 
MUN-DUN"GUS,  71.    Tobacco  of  an  ill  smell 
MO'NER-A-RY,  a.     [L.  munus,  a  gift.] 

Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.   [Little  used.]  Johnson. 
MC'NER-ATE,  MU-NER-A'TION.     [jYot  used.]    See 


MUN"GREL,  71.  [See  Mongrel.]  An  animal  gen- 
erated  between  dillerent  varieties,  as  a  dog. 

MUN"GREL,  a.  Generated  between  different  varie- 
ties ;  degenerate.  Shak.     Dryden. 

MU-NIC'I-PAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  municipal*,  from 
municeps,  a  person  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free 
citizen  ;  munus,  office,  duty,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  corporation  or  city  ;  as,  munici- 
pal rights  ;  municipal  officers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 

Municipal  law  i.-  prep'  rl,  <i.  lined  to  be    a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  lie-  supreme  puwer  in  a  state.       Black  <■  lour. 

Municipal,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  originally  des- 
ignated that  which  pertained  to  a  municipium, "a  free 
city  or  town.    It  still  retains  this  limited  sense  ;  hut 
we  have  extended  it  to  what  belongs  to  a  state  or  na 
tion,  as  a  distinct,  independent    body.      Municipal 
law  or  regulation    respects  solely  the  citizens  of  a 
state,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  commercial  law, 
political  law,  and  the  law  of  nations. 
MU-NIC-I-PAL'I-TY,  77.     In  i^rance,  a  municipal  dis- 
trict.    In  JVero   Orleans,  a  district  of  the  city  corre- 
sponding to  a  ward. 
MU-NIF'I-€ATE,  v.  i.    To  enrich.     [JYot  in  use.] 
MU-NIF'I-CENCE,  ».t    [Fr.,   from    L.   munificentia ; 
muJius,  a  gift  or  favor,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  A  giving  or  bestowing  liberally  ;  bounty  ;  libe- 
rality. To  constitute  munificence,  the  act  of  confer- 
ring must  be  free,  and  proceed  from  generous  motives. 

A  stale  of  poverly  obscures  all  the  virlues  of  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. Addison. 

2.  In  Spenser,  fortification  or  strength.  [L.  munio, 
to  fortify.]     [Mot  used.] 

MU-NIF'I-CENT,  a.     Liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing; 

generous;  as,  a  munificent  benefactor  or  patron. 

Alterbury. 
MU-NIF'I-CENT-LY,  adv.  Liberally  ;  generously. 
Mu'NI-MENT,  71.     [L.  munimentum,  from  munio,  to 

fortify.] 

1.  A  fortification  of  any  kind ;  a  strong  hold  ;  a 
place  of  defense. 

2.  Support ;  defense.  Shak. 

3.  In  lam,  a  record  ;  a  writing  by  which  claims 
and  rights  are  defended  or  maintained. 

Johnson's  Rep. 

MU-NITE',  v.  t.    To  fortify.     [JVof  in  use.]      Bacon. 

MU-NI"TION,  (mu-nish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  muni- 
tio,  from  munio,  to  fortify.  The  primary  sense  is, 
that  which  is  set  or  fixed,  or  that  whicJ)  defends, 
drives  back,  or  hinders.    Indeed,  both  senses  may 


be  from  the  same  root,  Heb.  and  Ch.  J73B,  Ar.  n>.^ 

majiaa,  or  Heb.  jnK,  amen.    Class  Mn,  No.  10,  12.] 

1.  Fortification.     [Obs.]  Hale. 

2.  Ammunition  ;  whatever  materials  are  used  in 
war  for  defense,  or  for  annoying  an  enemy.  The 
word  includes  guns  of  all  kinds,  mortars,  &c,  and 
their  loading. 

3.  Provisions  of  a  garrison  or  fortress,  or  for  ships 
of  war,  and  in  general  for  an  army  ;  stores  of  all 
kinds  for  a  fort,  an  army,  or  navy. 

Munition  ships  ;  ships  which  convey  military  and 
naval  stores  of  any  kind,  and  attend  or  follow  a  fleet 
to  supply  ships  of  war. 

Hp'NI-TY,  71.  Freedom  ;  security.  [JYot  used.]  [See 
Immunity.] 

MUN-JEET',  7i.    A  kind  of  madder  in  India. 

MUNN'ION,  (mun'yon,)  n.  [See  Munition.]  An 
upright  piece  of  timber  which  separates  the  several 
lights  in  a  window-frame.     [See  Mullion.]    Moxon. 

MUNDS   \n-Pl-    The  mouth  and  chops.     [Vulgar.] 

M  0 '  K  A  G  E,  n.     [L.  murus,  a  wall.] 

Money  paid  for  keeping  walls  in  repair.  Termes 
de  la  ley.  Johnson. 

MO'RAL,  a.  [L.  muralis,  from  murus,  a  wall  ;  W. 
mur,  that  which  is  fixed  or  firm  ;  muriate  ;  to  fix  or 
establish.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  root  of  moor,  to 
make  fast,  as  a  ship.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

Soon  repaired  her  mural  breach.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  a  wall ;  perpendicular  or  steep ;  as, 
a  mural  precipice. 

Mural  circle;  in  astronomy,  a  graduated  circle,  usu- 
ally of  very  large  size,  fixed  permanently  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  attached  firmly  to  a  per- 
pendicular wall ;  used  for  measuiing  arcs  of  the  me- 
ridian. Olmsted. 

Mural  crown  ;  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  golden 
crown  or  circle  of  gold,  indented  and  embattled, 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a 
besieged  place,  and  there  lodged  a  standard.     Encyc. 

Mural  quadrant .  in  astronomy,  a  fourth  of  a  circle, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  mural  circle,  and  ad- 
justed in  the  same  manner.  Olmsted. 
MUR'CHI-SON-ITE,  n.  [from  Murchison.]  A  vari- 
ety of  feldspar. 
MUR'DER,  n.  [Sax.  morther,  from  morth,  death  s 
myrthian,  to  murder;  D.  moord;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw 
mord  ;  Ir.  marbh  ;  L.  mo{s ;  Sp.  mucrte ;  It.  morte ; 
Pehlavi,  murdan,  to  die  ;  Sans,  marana ;  W.  mane, 
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to  die,  which  seems  to  be  from  marth,  lying  flat  or 
plain ;  martini,  to  flatten,  to  deaden.  If  this  is  the 
sense,  the  primary  idea,  is  to  fail  or  fall,  or  to  beat 
down.     The  old  orthography,  Murther,  is  obsolete. 

1  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a  human  being 
with  premeditated  malice,  by  a  person  of  sound 
mind.  To  constitute  murder  in  law,  the  person  kill- 
ing another  must  be  of  sound  mind  or  in  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with  malice 
prepense,  aforethought,  or  premeditated  ;  but  malice 
may  be  implied,  as  well  as  express. 

Coke.     Black  ftone. 

2.  An  exclamation  or  outcry,  when  life  is  in  danger. 
MUR'DER,   v.   t.  f  [Sax.   myrlhian ;   D.   moorden;   G. 
inorden ;  Sw.  mbrda.] 

To  kill  a  human  being  with  premeditated  mal- 


Vr  thy  I 


>  middle  of  a  word  i      Shak. 


MUR'DER- ED,  pp.  or  a.     Slain  with  malice  prepense. 

MUR'DER-ER,  n.    A  person  who,  in  possession  of  his 
reason,  unlawfully  kills  a  human  being  with  pre- 
meditated malice. 
2.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  ;  a  murdering-piece. 

MUR'DER-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  commits  murder. 
Drydcn. 

MUR'DER-ING,  ppr.  Killing  a  human  being  with 
malice  premeditated. 

MUR'DER-ING-PIeCE,  n.  A  small  piece  of  ord- 
nance. Shak. 

MUR'DER-OUS,  a.  Guilty  of  murder;  as,  the  mur- 
derous king.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting    in    murder;    done    with    murder; 
bloody  ;   cruel ;   as,  murderous  rapine. 

3.  Bloody  ;  sanguinary  ;  committing  murder  ;   as, 
murderous  tyranny. 

4.  Premeditating  murder  ;  as,  murderous  intent  or 

MUR'DER-OUS-LY,   adv.     In  a  murderous   or  cruel 

MORE,  it.     [L.  murus.]  [manner. 

A  wall.     Wot  used.]  Shalt. 

MORE,  v.  U     [Fr.  murer.] 

To  inclose  in  walls  ;  to  wall.  Knolles. 

[But  Immure  is  chiefly  used.] 

MU'REX,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine,  carnivorous 
mollusca.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'RI-A,  n.  [L.,  sea-water,  brine  ;  amarus,  bitter. 
Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  Ar.  -no  marar,  to  be  bitter. 
Class  Mr,  No.  7.] 

Sea-water  ;  salt  water  ;    brine.     In  chemistry,  the 
substance  from  which  are  extracted  various  agents. 

Mu'RI-A-CITE,n.  [See  Muria.]  A  stone  composed 
of  salt,  sand,  and  gypsum. 

Mu'RI-ATE,  n.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
chlorids  before  their  true  composition  was  under- 
stood, and  while  they  were  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oxyd,  &c. 

MO'RI-A-TED,  a.     A  term  now  known  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  chloridized,  hut  originally  applied  under  the 
supposition  that  the  chlorids  were  compounds  of  an 
acid  and  an  oxydized  base. 
2.  Put  in  brine.  Evelyn. 

MU-RI-AT'IC,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  brine  or  salt 
water  ;  pertaining  to  sea  salt.  The  muriatic  acid  is 
now  known  to  be  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  base, 
and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  which  performs  fhe 
functions  of  an  acidifier.  The  name  which  correct- 
ly expresses  the  composition  of  this  acid  is  chlorohy- 
dric  acid. 

MU-RI-A-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing 


MU-RI-CAL'CITE,  K.     Rhomb-spar.  Ure. 

MU'RI-CATE,      )  a.     [L.  muricatus,  from  murex,  the 
MO'RI-€A-TED,  \      point  of  a  rock.] 

1.  Formed  with  sharp  points;  full  of  sharp  points 
or  prickles. 

2.  In  botany,  having  the  surface  covered  with  sharp 
points,  or  armed  with  prickles.  Lee.     Martyn. 

MO'RI-CITE,  7i.    Fossil  remains  of  the  Murex,  a  ge 
nus  of  shells  ;  the  mineral  Anhydrite,  which  see. 

MO'RI-FORM,  <7„     [L.  murus  and  forma.}     In  botany, 

resembling  Ihe  bricks  in  the  wall  of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 

Mu'RINE,  (mu'rin,)  a.     [L.  murinus,  from  mus,  muris, 

a  mouse.] 

Pertaining  to  a  mouse  or  to  mice. 

MU'RINES,  (-rinz,)  n.  pi.     The   name  of  a  tribe  of 

rodent  quadrupeds,  including  rats,  mice,  &c.  Brande. 

MURK,  7i     [Sw.  marker ;  Dan.  morkhed ;  Russ.  mrak.] 

Darkness.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

MURK'I-LY,  adv.     Darkly  ;  gloomily. 
MURK'Y,  a.      [Dan.  mark  ;   Sw.  mSrk,  dark,  obscure, 
morka,  to  darken  ;    Russ.  merlnu,  to  obscure ;   allied 
perhaps  to  Moor, an  African;  Gr.  apavpos.] 
Dark  ;  obscure  ;  gloomy. 

A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  h-ada.  Addison, 

MUR'MUR,  7i.     [L.    See  the  verb.]     A  low  sound 
continued  or  continually  repeated,  as  that  of  astream 
running  in  a  stony  channel,  or  that  of  flame. 
Black  melancholy  sits, 
Deepens  the  murmur  oimh"  I  llin^  liuods, 
And  breatheB  a  browner  horror  on  die  woods.  Pope. 


2.  A   complaint   half  suppressed,  or  uttered  in  a 
low,  muttering  voice. 

MUR'MUR,   v.   i.     [L.   murmuro ;  Gr.  uoppvpu;    Fr. 
viurmurcr  ;  Arm.  murmuli ,-  Sp.  and  Port,  mvrmurar ; 
It.  mormorare.     This  seems   to   be  a  duplication  of 
the  root,  which  is  retained  in  the  D.  morren,  G.  n 
ren,  Sw.  murra,  Dan.  murrcr,  to  mutter,  growl 
murmur  ;  Sp.  marro,  purring,  as  a  cat ;    Sw.  mm 


grumbling  ;  Ar. 


■■JAJ* 


a.    Cla 


Mr,  No.  7. 


It  seems,   also,   to   be  connected  with  mourn,  Sax. 
murium,  murcnian,  to  murmur.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  continued  noise,  like  the  hum 
of  bees,  a  stream  of  water,  rolling  waves,  or  like  the 
wind  in  a  forest ;  as,  the  murmuring  surge.     Shak. 

The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar.  Pope. 

2.  To  grumble  ;  to  complain;  to  utter  complaints 
in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice  ;  to  utter  sullen  dis- 
content ;  with  at  before  the  thing  which  is  the  cause 
of  discontent ;  as,  murmur  not  at  sickness  ;  or  with 
at  or  against  before  the  active  agent  which  produces 
the  evil. 

The  people  murmured  against  Moses.  —  Ex.  xiii. 

MUR'MUR-ER,  ti.  One  who  murmurs;  one  who 
complains  sullenly  ;  a  grumbler. 

MUR'MUR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  complaints  in  a 
low  voice  ur  sullen  manner;  grumbling;  complain- 
ing. 

MUR'MUR-ING,  n.  The  utterance  of  a  low  sound  ; 
complaint. 

MUR'MUR-ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  low  sound  ;  with 
complaints. 

MUR'MUR-OUS,  a.    Exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 

MURR,  ti.     A  catarrh.     [JVot  in  use.]         Oascoigne. 

MUR'RAIN,  (mur'rin,)  71.  [Sp.  7norri7ia,  a  disease 
among  cattle;  sadness;  Port,  morrinha;  It.  moria, 
morire ;  Port,  morrtr,  Sp.  morir,  "L.  morior,  to  die.] 

An  infectious  and  fatal  disease  among  cattle. 
Exod.  ix.  Bacon.     Garth. 

MURRE,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.  Carew. 

MUR'REY,  a.  [from  the  root  of  Moor,  an  African.] 
Of  a  dark-red  color.  Bacon.     Boyle. 

MUR'RHINE,  (-rin,)  a.     [L.  murrhinus.] 

Among  the  ancients,  an  epithet  given  to  a  delicate 
kind  of  ware,  made  of  fluor-spar  or  fluorid  of  cal- 
cium, brought  from  the  East ;  Pliny  says  from  Car- 
mania,  now  Kerman,  in  Persia.     Encyc.     Pinkerton. 

MUR'RI-ON,  71.  [Port,  morriam ;  It  morione;  from 
the  root  of  L.  murus,  a  wall.     See  Mural.] 

A  hemlet ;  a  casque ;  armor  for  the  head.  Written 
also  Morion.  King. 

MUR'ZA,  71.  The  hereditary  nobility  among  the  Tar- 
tars. The  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Persian  Mirza.  Brande. 

Mu'SARD,ti.  [Fr.  See  Muse.1  A  dreamer;  one 
who  is  apt  to  be  absent  in  mind.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

MUS'CA-DEL,    u.      [It.   moscatello ;    Port,    and  Sp. 

MUS'CA-DINE,  >     moscatel ;    Fr.    muscat,    muscadin, 

MUS'GA-TEL,  )  muscadet ;  from  It. moscado,  musk, 
or  muscata,  [nose  moscado,]  a  nutmeg,  Fr.  muscade, 
from  muse.  Hence,  in  Italian,  vin  muscato,  muscat, 
or  muscadine  wine.] 

1.  An  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  rich  wine,  and 
to  the  grapes  which  produce  it.    The  word  is  also 

2.  A  sweet  pear.  [used  as  a  noun. 
MUS'CAT,  n.    [Fr.]     A  sort  of  grape  and  of  wine. 

See  Muscadel. 

MUSCH'EL-KALK,  ti.  A  German  term  for  shell  lime- 
stone, whose  strata  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation.  Mantell. 

MUS'CLE,  (mus'l,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  musculus,  a  mus- 
cle, and  a  little  mouse;  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  muskel;  G. 
muschel ;  Gr.  uvs,  a  mouse,  and  a  muscle.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  muscles  are  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion, consisting  of  fibers,  or  bundles  of  fibers,  in- 
closed in  a  thin  cellular  membrane.  The  muscles 
are  susceptible  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  and  in 
a  healthy  state  a  part  of  the  muscles  are  subject  to 
the  will,  and  are  called  voluntary  muscles.  But  oth- 
ers, as  the  heart,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  stomach, 
&c.,  which  are  of  a  muscular  texture,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  contraction  and  dilatation,  are  not  subject  to 
the  will,  and  are  therefore  called  involuntary  mus- 
cles. The  red  color  of  the  muscles  is  owing  to  the 
blood-vessels  which  thev  contain.  The  ends  of  the 
muscles  are  fastened  to' the  bones  which  they  move, 
and  when  they  act  in  opposition  to  each  other,  they 
are  called  antagonist.  Encyc. 

Muscles  are  divided  into  the  head,  belly,  and  tail. 
The  head  is  the  part  fixed  on  the  immovable  joint 
called  its  origin,  and  is  usually  tendinous;  the  helly 
is  the  middle  fleshy  part,  which  consists  of  the  true 
muscular  fibers  ;  the  tail  is  the  tendinous  portion  in- 
serted into  the  part  to  be  moved,  called  the  insertion  ; 
but  in  the  tendon,  the  fibers  are  more  compact  than 
in  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  and  do  not  admit  the  red 
globules.  Parr. 

2.  A  bivalvular  shell  fish  of  the  genus  Mytilus  of 


aetin 


Mussel. 


MUS'COID,  a.     [Gr.  poaX"S  and  eiSoc  ] 
In  botany,  moss-like  ;  resembling  moss. 

MUS'GOID,  71.  A  moss-like  plant,  flowerless,  with  a 
distinct  stem  having  no  vascular  system,  but  often 
leaves.  Lindley. 

MUS-COS'I-TY,  71.     Mossiness. 

MUS-GO-VA'DO,  71.  [Sp.  and  Port,  mascabado,  com- 
pounded of  mas,  more,  but,  and  acaboda,  ended,  fin- 
ished. Mascabado  is  an  adjective,  signifying,  further 
advanced  in  the  process  than  when  in  sirup,  or  im- 
perfectly finished  ;  from  acabar,  to  finish  ;  ad  and 
cabo,  head,  like  Fr.  achever.] 

Unrefined  sugar ;  the  raw  material  from  which 
loaf  and  lump  sugar  are  procured  bv  refining.  Mus- 
covado is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
by  evaporation,  and  draining  oft"  the  liquid  part  called 
molasses.  Edwards. 

[This  word  is  used  either  as  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive ;  primarily  an  adjective.] 

MUS'GO-VY-DUCK,  ti.  A  species  of  duck,  Anas  mos- 
chata  of  Linnujus,  larger  than  the  common  duck, 
often  raised  in  poultry  yards ;  sometimes  called  the 
Musk-duck.  Edin.  Encyc. 

MUS'CO-VY-GLaSS,  71.     Mica,  which  see. 

MUS'€U-LAR,  a.  [from  muscle.]  Pertaining  to  a 
muscle  ;  as,  muscular  fiber. 

2.  Performed  by  a  muscle  ;  as,  muscular  motion. 

3.  Strong;  brawny;  vigorous;  as,  a  muscular  bod) 

MUS-CU-LAR'I-TY,  71.    The  state  of  being  muscular 
MUS'CU-LAR-LY,     adv.     In  a  muscular 


Kirwan. 
MUS'CU-LOUS,  a.     [L.  musculosus.] 

1.  Full  of  muscles. 

2.  Strong  ;  brawny. 

_  3.  Pertaining  to  a'muscle  or  to  muscles. 
MUSE,  7i.     [L.  musa ;  Gr.  uovo-a.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Properly,  song  ;  but  in  usage,  the  deity  or  power 
of  poetry.  Hence  poets,  in  modern  times,  as  in  an- 
cient, invoke  the  aid  of  the  Muse,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  genius  of  poetry.     [See  Muses.] 

Granville  comm'ui'ls  ;  yunr  aid,  O  Muses,  bring  : 

What  muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing?  Pope. 

2.  Deep  thought ;  close  attention  or  contemplation 
which  abstracts  the  mind  from  passing  scenes; 
hence,  sometimes,  absence  of  mind. 


v(  uungs  so  nign  and  strange.  Milton. 

MUSE,  ».  t.t  [Fr.  muser,  to  loiter  or  trifle  ;  It.  musare, 
to  gaze,  to  stand  idle  ;  allied  to  this  word,  probably, 
are  L.  musso  and  mussito,  to  mutter  or  murmur,  to 
demur,  to  be  silent.  The  Greek  uvro  signifies  to 
press,  or  utter  sound  with  the  lips  compressed.  The 
latter  verb  belongs  to  Class  Mg  ;  for  pvy  ua,  a  sound 
uttered  through  the  nose,  or  with  close  lips,  is  of  the 
same  family,  L.  mussitatio.  The  word,  then,  prima- 
rily denotes  what  we  call  humming,  to  hum,  as  per- 
sons do  when  idle,  or  alone  and  steadily  occupied. 
If  the  elements  of  the  word  are  Ms,  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Ar.  and  Syr.  ^y*+£i  hamasa.  Class  Ms, 
No.  35.] 

1.  To  ponder ;  to  think  closely ;  to  study  in  si- 
lence. 

He  mused  upon  some  dangerous  plot.  Sidney. 

I  muse  on  the  vwi-lo  «l"  iliv  hauls. — Ps.  cxliii. 

2.  To  be  absent  in  mind  ;  to  be  so  occupied  in 
study  or  contempla'  ion,  as  not  to  observe  passing 
scenes  or  things  present.  Shak. 

3.  To  wonder. 

Do  not  muse  of  me.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

MOSE,  v  L     To  think  on  ;  to  meditate  on.   Thomson. 
i\lus'Kll,  pp.     Meditated;  thought  on. 
MUSE'FUL,  a.    Thinking  deeply  or  closely  ;  thought- 
ful, silently. 

Full  of  museful  mopings.  Dryden. 

MfjSE'FUL-LY,  adv.    Thoughtfully. 
MUSE'LESS,  a.     Disregarding  the  power  of  poetry. 
Milton. 
MuS'ER,  71.     One  who  thinks  closely  in  silence,  or 

.one  apt  to  be  absent  in  mind.  Johnson. 

MO'SES,  71.  pi.     [L.  Muste;  Gr.  Movaai.]     In  mythol- 
ogy, the  nine  sister  goddesses,  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  liberal  arts. 
MO'SET,  71.     A  gap  in  a  hedge  ;  the  place  through 
which  the  hare  goes  to  relief ;"  a  hunting  term. 

Bailnj. 
MU-SE'UM,  71.     [Gr.  povattov,  a  place  for  the  muses, 
or  for  study.] 

A  repository  of  natural,  scientific,  and  literary  cu- 
riosities, or  of  works  of  art.  Owilt. 
MUSH,  71.     [G.  mus,  pap.] 

The  meal  ut'  maize  boiled  in  water. 
MUSH'ROOM,  71.     [Fr.  mousseron,  the  white  mush- 
room, from  mousse,  moss,  or  the  same  root,  bearing 
the  sense  of  softness  or  nap.] 
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1.  Tlie  common  name  of  numerous  cryptogamic 
plants  of  the  natural  order  of  Fungi.  Some  of  them 
are  esculent,  others  poisonous.  Mushrooms  grow  on 
dunghills,  and  in  moist,  rich  ground,  and  often  spring 
up  in  a  short  time. 

The  origin  of  man,  in  the  view  of  [he  atheist,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mushroom.  Dimght. 

The  term  mushroom  is  sometimes  applied  to  distin- 
guish the  edihle  fungi  from  the  toadstools,  which  are 
poisonous. 

2.  An  upstart ;  one  that  rises  suddenly  from  a  low 
condition  in  life.  Bacon. 

MC'Sie,  n.     [L.  musica;   Gr.   povcriKn ;   Fr.  musiquc. 
See  Muse.] 

1.  Melody  or  harmony  ;  any  succession  of  sounds 


mony.  Music,  is  roenl  or  instrumental.  Vocal  music 
is  the  melody  of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert.  Instrumental  music 
is  that  produced  by  one  or  more  instruments. 

By  music  miridB  an  equal  temper  know.  Pope. 

2.  Any  entertainment  consisting  in  melody  or  har- 
mony. 

What  v.usic.  and  dancing,  and  diversions,  and  songs  are  to  many 
in  Hie  world,  that  prayers,  and  devotions,  and  psalms  are  to 
you.  haw. 

3.  The  science  of  harmonical  sounds,  which  treats 
of  the  principles  of  harmony,  or  the  properties,  de- 
pendencies, and  relations,  of  sounds  to  each  other. 
This  may  be  called  speculative  or  theoretical  music. 

4.  The  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner  to 
please  the  ear.  This  is  practical  music  or  composi- 
tion. Encyc. 

5.  Order ;  harmony  in  revolutions ;  as,  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  ' 

Music  of  the  spheres;  the  harmony  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  produced  by  the  accordant  movements 
of  the  celestial  orbs. 
Mfj'SIG-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  music  ;  as,  musical  pro- 
portion ;  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Producing  music  or  agreeable  sounds  ;  as,  a  mu- 
sical voice. 

3.  Melodious;  harmonious;  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
as,  musical  sounds  or  numbers. 

Musical  glasses ;  a  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  number  of  glass  gublets,  played  upon  with  the 
end  of  the  finger  damped. 

Mtj'SIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  melodious  or  harmonious 
manner;  with  sweet  sounds. 

MO'SIC-AL-NESS,  ?«.    The  quality  of  being  melodi- 


Mu'SIC-BOOK,  n.  A  book  containing  tunes  or  songs 
for  the  voice  or  for  instruments. 

MU-SI"CIAN,  (mu-zish'an,)  n.  One  that  sings  or 
performs  on  instruments  of  music  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  art. 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science  of  music.  In 
this  sense,  it  has  commonly  some  qualifying  term; 
as,  a  scientific  musician.  Smart. 

MO'S!€-MAS-TER,  n.    One  who  teaches  music. 

Mu'Sie-STOOL,  n.  A  stool  or  seat  for  one  who  per- 
forms on  a  piano-forte  or  similar  instrument. 

MuS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Meditating  in  silence. 

MiUS'ING,  n.     Meditation;  contemplation. 

MOS'ING-LY,  adv.    By  musing  ;  in  a  musing  way. 

MUSK,  n.  [L.  muscus  ;  Gr.  u"OX"i,  musk,  and  moss  ; 
It.  musco  and  muschio  ;  Sp.  musco  ;  Fr.  and  Arm. 
muse;  W.mwsg.  The  latter  Owen  derives  from  mms, 
which,  as  a  noun,  signifies  something  that  shoots 
out,  effluvia,  and  as  an  adjective,  of  a  strong  scent. 
The  Arabic  word  coinciding  with  these  is  found  un- 
der i5\.<>w,^3  masalca,  to  hold  or  contain,  and  the 
name  is  interpreted  to  signify  both  the  follicle  con- 
taining the  matter,  and  the  substance  contained.] 

A  strong-scented  substance,  obtained  from  a  cyst 
or  bag  near  the  navel  of  the  Thibet  musk,  Moschus 
moschiferus,  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  Asiatic  Alps, 
especially  the  Altaic  chain.  This  animal  is  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  ;  the  head  resembles 
that  of  the  roe ;  the  fur  is  coarse,  like  that  of  the 
cervine  race,  but  thick,  erect,  smooth,  and  soft.  It 
has  no  horns,  but  the  male  has  two  long  tusks,  one 
on  each  side,  projecting  from  the  mouth.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  neither  tusks  nor 
follicle.  The  cyst  of  the  male  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the 
other,  having  a  small  orifice.  This  contains  a  clot- 
ted, oily,  friable  matter,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which 
is  the  true  musk,  one  of  the  strongest  odors  or  per- 
fumes in  nature.  We  give  the  name  to  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  animal.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

MUSK,  7t..    Grape-hyacinth  or  grape-flower. 

Johnson, 

MUSK,  v.  L    To  perfume  with  musk. 

MUSK'-AP-PLE,  71.     A  particular  kind  of  apple. 

MUSK'-GAT,  n.     The  animal  called  musk,  which  see 

MUSK'-CHER-RV,  n.     A  kind  of  cherry. 

MUSK'-DEER,  n*  The  common  name  of  the  animal 
call-d  musk.     [See  Musk]  p.  Cyc. 


uskv  odor;  the  -Muscovy  duck, 
MUS'KET,  71.     [It.  moschetlo  ;  Sp.  mosquete  ;  Fr.  mous- 
quet.     It  seems  to  be  formed  from  Sp.  mosca,  L.  mus- 
ca,  a  fly.] 

1.  A  species  of  fire-arms  used  in  war,  and  origi- 
nally fired  by  means  of  a  lighted  match.  This  man- 
ner of  firing  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  civil  war  in 
England.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  fusees  or 
fire-locks  fired  by  a  spring-lock.  Encyc. 

2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the  female  of 
which  is  the  sparrow-hawk.         Dryilen.     Hanmer. 

MUS-KET-EER',  n.     A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

Clarendon. 
MUS-KET-OON',  n.    [Fr.  mousqueton.     See  Musket.] 

1.  A  short,  thick  musket,  carrying  five  ounces  of 
iron,  or  seven  and  a  half  of  lead  ;  the  shortest  kind 
of  blunderbuss.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  is  armed  with  n  musketoon.     Herbert. 
MUS'KET-PROOF,  a.    Capable  of  resisting  the  force 

of  a  musket-ball. 

MUS'KET-RY,  n.     Muskets  in  general,  or  their  fire. 

MUSK'I-NESS,  h.     [from  musk.]    The  scent  of  musk. 
Johnson. 

MUSK'MEL-ON,  7i.  [musk  and  melon.]  A  delicious 
species  of  melon  ;  nam  al  prohaMv  tVom  its  fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX,  71.*  The  Ovibos  mosrhatus,  a  ruminant 
mammal  of  the  bovine  tribe,  which  inhabits  the 
country  about  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  large  horns 
united  at  the  skull,  but  turned  downward  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  very 
long  and  fine.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-PEaR,  7t.   A  fragrant  kind  of  pear.  Johnson. 

MUSK'RAT,     )    71.     An  American  animal,  the  Fiber 

MUS'Q_UASH,  \  zibethicus.  It  has  a  compressed, 
lanceolated  tail,  with  toes  separate.  It  has  the  smell 
of  musk  in  summer,  but  loses  it  in  winter.  The  fur 
is  used  by  hatters.  Its  popular  name  in  America,  is 
Musquash,  the  Indian  name.  Belknap. 

MUSK'-RoSE,  7t.  A  species  of  rose  ;  so  called  from 
iis  fragrance.  Bacon.     Milton. 

MUSK'-SEED,  7i.  The  seed  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Hibiscus. 

MUSK'-WOOD,  7i.  The  wood  of  a  species  of  tree  of 
the  genus  Trichilia. 

MUSK'Y,  a.     Having  the  odor  of  musk  ;  fragrant. 

MUS'LIN,  71.  [Fr.  wousseliuc  ;  It.  inussolina,  mussola  ; 
Sp.  moselina  or  musulina.  This,  if  a  compound 
word,  is  formed  of  Fr.  mousse,  moss,  or  its  root,  on 
account  of  its  soft  nap,  and  lin,  fla.v.  The  opinion 
of  Lunier,that  it  is  named  from  Moussoul,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  probably  unfounded.] 

A  sort  of  fine,  thin,  cotton  cloth,  which  bears  a 
downy  nap,  on  its  surface.  Brande. 

MUS'LIN,  a.     Made  of  muslin  ;  as,  a  muslin  gown. 

MUS'LIN  DE  LAINE,  n.  [Fr.  mousseline  de  laine.] 
Literally,  woolen  muslin  ;  a  woolen  fabric  of  ex- 
tremely light  texture,  used  for  ladies'  dresses,  &c. 

MUS-LIN-ET',  71.     A  sort  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

MUS'MON,     /   71.     An  animal  esteemed  a  species  of 

MUS'I-MON,  (  sheep,  described  by  the  ancients  as 
common  in  Corsica,  .Sardinia,  and  1'arbary.  Buffon, 
and  other  naturalists  consider  it  to  be  the  sheep  in  a 
wild  state.  Swainson. 

MUS'aUASH.    See  Muskrat. 

mosquito,  from 
mosca,  L.  musca,  a  fly.] 

A  small  insect  of  the  genus  Culex,  that  is  bred  in 
water ;  a  species  of  gnat  that  abounds  in  marshes 
and  low  lands,  and  whose  sting  is  peculiarly  painful 
and  vexatious. 

This  word  has  been  spelled  in  various  ways,  but 
Musq,uito  and  Mosquito  are  most  prevalent,  though 
the  anglicized  form  Musketo  would  be  preferable  to 
either. 


MUSS,  7i.     A  scramble  ;  a  confused  struggle.     Shale. 

MUS'SBL,  71.     A  bivalve  shell  fish.     [See  Muscle.] 

MUS'SITE,  7i.  [from  the  valley  of  Mussa,  in  Pied- 
mont.] 

A  variety  of  pyroxene  of  a  greenish-white  color  ; 
otherwise  called  Diopside.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUS'SUL-MAN,7i. :  pi.  Mussulmans.  A  Mohamme- 
dan, or  follower  of  Mohammed. 

This  word  is  said  to  .signify  resigned  to  God.  It  is 
the  dual  number  of  moslou,  of  which  the  plural  is 
moslimim.  Brande. 

MUS-SUL-MAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mussulmans, 
or  like  them  or  their  customs.  Dumas. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-ISH,  a.     Mohammedan.      Herbert. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  Mus- 

MUST,  i>.  i.  [Sax.  most ;  D.  moeten,  moest ;  Sw.  Tiioste  ; 
G.  miissen.  It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  has 
no  variation  to  express  person,  time,  or  number.  Its 
primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  be  strong  or  able,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  Saxon  ;  from  pressing,  straining.  Class 
Ms,  No.  25.    Ch.  and  No.  31.] 

1.  To  be  obliged  ;  to  be  necessitated.  It  expresses 
both  physical  and  moral  necessity.  A  man  must  eat 
for  nourishment,  and  he  must  sleep  for  refreshment. 
We  must  submit  to  the  laws  or  be  exposed  to  pun- 


ishment.    A  bill  in  a  legislaiive  body  must  have  three 

readings  before  it  can  pass  to  be  enacted. 

2.  It  expresses  moral  fitness  or  propriety,  as  neces- 
sary or  essential  to  the  character  or  end  proposed. 

"  Deacons  must  be  grave  ;  "  "a  bishop  77111st  have  a 

good  report  of  them  that  are  without."     1  Tim.  iii. 
MUST,  71.     [L.  mustum  ;  Sax.  must ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 

7«0.?«0     Russ.  mst ;  Fr.  Tiioftt ;  D.  and  G.  most ;  Heb. 

and  Ch.  son,  to  ferment.     Class  Ms,  No.  38.] 
Wine  pressed  from  the  grape  but  not  fermented. 
Brande. 
MUST,  v.  t.     [Fr.  movsi,  moldy  ;    Ir.  musgam,  to  be 

musty.     Qu.  W.  mws,  of  a  strong  scent.] 

To  make  moldy  and  sour.  Mortimer. 

MUST,  v.  1.    To  grow  moldy  and  sour ;  to  contract  a 

fetid  smell. 
MUS'TAC,  71.     A  small  tufted  monkey. 
MUS-TACHE',  (mus-fish',)  71.  s.  )    [Fr.  moustaches  ; 
MUS-TACH'ES,  71.  pi.  j       Sp.  mostacho,  a 

whisker;  It.  mostacchio ;  Gr.  uvoral,  the  upper  lip, 

and  the  hair  growing  on  it.] 
L  mg  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
MUS-TACH'IO,  (mus-tish'o,)  71.    [It.]    The  same  as 

Mustache. 
MrS-TACII'IO-ED,  a.     Having  mustachios. 
MUS'TARD,  71.     [It.  mostarda;   Fr.  moutarde  ;  Arm. 

mustard;  Port,  mostarda;  Sp.  mostaia  ;  W.  miostarz; 

mws,  that  has  a  strong  scent,  and  tun,  a  breaking 

out.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Sinapis,  and  its  seed,  which 

has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  irritant.     It  is 

used  externally  in   cataplasms,  and  internally  as  a 

diuretic  and  irritant.  Encyc. 

MUS-TEE',  I  71.    The  child  of  a  white  person  and  a 
MES-TEE'.i       quadroon.  West  Indies. 

MUS'TE-LINE,   a.     [L.   mustelinus,   from   mustcla,  a 

weasel. J 
Pertaining  to  the  weasel  or  animals  of  the  weasel 

family,  constituting  the  genus  Mustela  of  Linnasus  ; 

as,  a  musteline  color. 
MUS'TER,  v.  t.     [G.  mustern,  D.  monsteren,  Sw.  771B71- 

stra,  Dan.  mynstrer,  to  muster  ;  It.  mastrare,  Sp.  and 

Port,   mostrar,  Fr.    montrer,   L.   monstro,   to    show. 

Either  71   has  been  lost  in  some  of  these  languages, 

or  it  is  not  radical  in  the  Latin.] 

1.  Properly,  to  collect  troops  for  review,  parade, 
and  exercise  ;  but,  in  general,  to  collect  or  assemble 
troops,  persons,  or  things.  The  officers  muster  their 
soldiers  regularly  ;  they  muster  all  their  forces.  The 
philosopher  musters  all  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancients.  Spenser.     Locke.     TiUotson. 

2.  To  muster  up;  to  gather  or  obtain,  usually  with 
some  difficulty  ;  as,  to  muster  up  courage. 

To  muster  troops  into  scrrice,  is  to  inspect  and  enter 
them  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  army.— To  muster 
troops  out  of  service,  is  to  inspect  and  enter  them  on 
a  muster-roll,  according  to  which  they  receive  pay 
for  the  last  time,  and  are  dismissed.  Cutler. 

MUS'TER,  v.  i.     To  assemble  ;  to  meet  in  one  place. 

MUS'TER,  71.  [It.  and  Port,  mostra,  a  show  or  muster  ; 
Sp.  muestra,  a  pattern,  a  model,  a  muster-roll  ;  G. 
muster,  a  pattern,  a  sample  ;  D.  monster;  Dan.  myn- 
ster  ;  L.  monstrum,  a  show  or  prodigy.] 

1.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  review,  or  a  review 
of  troops  under  arms.  Encyc. 

2.  A  register  or  roll  of  troops  mustered. 

Ye  pnhlish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands.  Hooker. 

3.  A  collection,  or  the  act  of  collecting. 

Mnsworth. 
To  pass  muster  ;  to  pass  without  censure  through  a 
muster  or  inspection.  South. 

MUS'TER-BOOK,  71.  A  book  in  which  forces  are 
registered.    '  '  Shak. 

MUS'TER- KD,  pp.     Assembled,  as  troops  for  review. 

MUS'TER-FILE,  71.     The  same  as  a  muster-roll. 
Shak. 

MUS'TER-MAS-TER,  77.  One  who  takes  an  account 
of  troops,  and  of  their  arms  and  other  military  ap- 
paratus. The  chief  officer  of  this  kind  is  called 
■muster  -mastt r-genera!.  Encyc. 

MUS'TER-RoLL,  71.  A  roll  or  register  of  the  troops 
in  each  company,  troop,  ot  regiment.  Brande. 

MUS'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  musty.]     Moldily ;  sourly. 

MUS'TI-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  musty  or 
sour  ;  moldiness  ;  damp  foulness.  Evelyn. 

MUS'TY,  a.  [from  71111st.]  Moldy  ;  sour  ;  foul  and 
fetid  ;  as,  a  mu<ly  cask  ;  musty  corn  or  straw  ;  musty 

2.  Stale  ;  spoiled  by  age.  [books. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  Shak. 

3.  Having  an  ill  flavor ;  as,  musty  wine.      Pope. 

4.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  spiritless. 

That  he  may  ih>l  ituav  muzlij  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  mutabiliti  ;  It.  mutabilitd  ; 
L.  mutabilitas.  from  mutabilis,  muto,  to  change.] 

1.  Changeableness  ;  susceptibility  of  change  ;  the 
quality  of  being  subject  to  change  or  alteration,  either 
in  form,  state,  or  essential  qualities. 

Plato  confesses  Uiat  the  heavens  and  the  frame  ot  tne  world  are 
corporeal,  and  tliee-loe   suSjr  a  to  mutability.    Stillmgjleel.. 

2.  The  state  of  habitually  or  frequently  changing.     , 

3.  Changeableness,  as  of  mind,  disposition,  or  will ;   II 
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inconstancy  ;  instability ;  as,  the  mutability  of  opin- 
ion or  purpose. 
Mu'TA-BLE,a.    [It.  mutabilc  ;  L.  mutabilis,  from  muto, 
to  change,  W.  mudaw.     See  Mew.] 

1.  Subject  to  change  ;  changeable;  that  may  be  al- 
tered in  form,  qualities,  or  nature.  Almost  every 
thing  we  see  on  earth  is  mutdble;  substances  are 
mutable  in  their  form,  and  we  all  know  by  sad  ex- 
perience how  mutable  are  the  conditions  of  life. 

2.  Inconstant;  unsettled;  unstable;  susceptible 
of   change.    Our  opinions    and    our   purposes   are 

MO'TA-BLE-NESS,«.  Changeableness ;  mutability; 
instability. 

MO'TA-BLY,  adv.    Changeably. 

Mu'TAGE,  n.  A  process  for  checking  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  must  of  grapes.  Ure. 

MU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  mulatto.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  changing. 

2.  Change  ;  alteration,  either  in  form  or  qualities. 

The  vicissitude  or  muUitiunc  in  Nc   superior  globe  are  no  fit  mat- 
ter for  this  present  argument.  Bacon. 

MU-TJj'TfS  MU-TAJVDIS,  [L.]  The  necessary 
changes  being  made. 

MOTE,  a.t  [It.  mutus;  W.  mud ;  Fr.  mvet ;  It.  muto; 
Sp.  mudo  ;  Ir.  muite  ;  Arm.  mad  or  shnudet.] 

1.  Silent ;  not  speaking  ;  not  uttering  words,  or 
not  having  the  power  of  utterance  ;  dumb.  MuXe 
may  express  temporary  silence,  or  permanent  ina- 
bility to  speak. 

To  the  mute  my  speeeh  is  lost.  Dryden. 

In  this  phrase,  it  denotes  unable  to  interwords. 
More  generally,  it  denotes  temporarily  silent ;  as,  all 


Milton. 


All  the  heavenly 

2.  Uttering  no  sound  ;  as,  mute  sorrow. 

3.  Silent ;  not  pronounced  ;  as,  a  mute  letter. 
MOTE,  n.     A  person  who  can  not  speak,  or  who  re- 
mains silent ;  as,  a  mute  in  a  play. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  that  stands  speechless  when  he 
ought  to  answer  or  plead. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer  who  acts  as  execu- 
tioner of  persons  of  high  rank.  Brande. 

4.  In  England,  a  person  employed  by  undertakers 
to  stand  before  the  door  of  a  house  in  which  there  is 
a  corpse. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  letter  that  represents  no  sound  ; 
a  close  articulation  winch  intercepts  the  voice.  Mutes 
are  of  two  kinds,  pure  and  impure.  The  pure  mutes 
instantly  and  entirely  intercept  the  voice,  as,  Ic,  p, 
and  t,  in  the  syllables  eft,  ep,  et.  The  impure  mutes 
intercept  the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  the  articulations 
are  less  close.  Such  are  b,  d,  and  g,  as  in  the  sylla- 
bles eb,  ed,  eg. 

6.  In  music,  a  little  utensil  of  wood  or  brass,  used 
on  a  violin  to  deaden  or  soften  the  sounds.     Busby. 

MOTE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  mutir.] 

To  eject  tin  contents  ol  the  bowels,  as  birds. 

B.  Jonson. 
MUTE,  n.    The  dung  of  birds.  Hudibras. 

MOTE'LY,  adv.     Silently  ;  without  uttering  words  or 

sounds.  Milton. 

MOTE'NESS,  n.    Silence  ;  forbearance  of  speaking. 
MO'TI-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  muiilu,  probably  from  the  root 
of  melo,  to  cut  off;  Fr.  mutiler  ;  It.  mutilare.] 

1.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  essential  part  of  an  animal 
body.  To  cut  off  the  hand  or  foot  is  to  mutilate  the 
body  or  the  person. 

2.  To  cut  or  break  off,  or  otherwise  separate  any 
important  part,  as  of  a  statue  or  building.      Encyc. 

3.  To  retrench,  destroy,  or  remove  any  material 
part,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  imperfect ;  as,  to  «tt- 
tilate  the  poems  of  Homer,  or  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Among  the    mutilated   poeta    of  antiqoit \' ,  rh  ■!>■   is  imn.    whose 
fragments  ure  so  he.iul.ilnl  ;is  [le^.   of  s  i j.j.tio.       Addison. 

MO'TI-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  a  limb,  or  of 

an  essential  part. 
Mu'TI-La-TED,  )  a.  Inbutami,  the  reverse  of  Luxuri- 
MO'TI-LATE,      J    ant;  not  producing  a  corol,  when 

not  regularly  apetalutis  ;  uppiud  to  Jlawers. 

Lee.     Martyn, 
MO'TI-LA-TING,  ppr.    Retrenching  a  limb  or  an  es- 

MU-TI^LaViON,  n.     [L.  mutilatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  mutilating ;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or 
of  an  essential  part. 

2.  Mutilation  is  a  term  of  very  general  import,  ap- 
plied to  bodies,  to  statues,  to  buildings,  and  to  writ- 


male  organs  of  generation. 
MO'TI-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  mutilates. 
M0'TI-LOUS,a.  Mutilated  defective  ;  imperfect.  Ray. 
MO'TINE,  a  mutineer,  and  MO'TINE,  to  mutiny,  are 

MU-TI-NEER',  n.  [See  Mo-tint.]  One  guilty  of 
mutiny  ;  a  person  in  military  or  naval  service,  who 
rises  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  officers, 
who  openly  resists  the  government  of  the  army  or 
navv,  or  attempts  to  destroy  due  subordination. 

M  OT'  I  NG,  n.     The  dung  of  birds.  More. 

MO'TI-NOUS,  a.     Turbulent ;  disposed  to  resist  the 
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authority  of  laws  and  regulations  in 
vy,  or  openly  resisting  such  authority 
2.  Seditious.     [See  Mutiny.] 

Mo'TI-NOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  with  intent 
to  oppose  lawful  authority,  or  due  subordination  in 
military  or  naval  service. 

MO'TI-NOUS-NESS,  7t.  The  state  of  being  muti- 
nous ;  opposition  to  lawful  authority  among  military 
men. 

Mu'TI-NY,  n.  [Fr.  mutin,  refractory,  stubborn,  mu- 
tiner,  to  mutiny  or  rise  in  arms  ;  mutinerie,  mutiny  ; 
Sp.  motin,  a  mutiny  ;  amotinar,  to  excite  rebellion  ; 
It.  mutinare,  to  mutiny  ;  Port.  TTiotim  ;  D.  muiten,  mu- 
tiny, and  as  a  verb,  to  mutiny,  and  to  moo,  to  molt  or 
cast  the  feathers,  coinciding  with  the  Fr.  muer,  Eng. 
to  mew;  G.  nnut/crni,  mutiny,  and  mausen,  to  mew 
or  molt ;  Dan.  myteric  ;  Sw.  mytteri,  mutiny  ;  Arm. 
muia,  to  mew  or  molt.  We  see  that  these  words, 
mutiny  and  mew,  are  from  the  same  root  as  L.  muto, 
to  change,  W.  mudaw,  which  is  radically  the  same 
word  as  L.  moto,  to  move.  Mutiny  is  formed  from 
the  French  mutin,  a  derivative  word,  and  mew  from 
the  root  or  verb.  So  motin,  in  Spanish,  is  a  deriva- 
tive, while  muda,  change,  and  Port,  mudar,  to  change 

feathers,  are  directly  from  the  verb;  Eth.  ^.£(0 


atau,  to  move  or  drive, 


mil,  to  turn;  Ar.  1U  ^ 

or  tiL«  mata,  to  drive.     Class  Md,  No.  14,  10.] 

An  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the 
authority  of  their  commanders  ;  open  resistance  of 
officers,  or  opposition  to  their  authority.  A  mutiny  is 
properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  by  statutes  and  or- 
ders for  governing  the  army  and  navy  in  different 
countries,  the  acts  which  constitute  mutiny  are  mul- 
tiplied and  defined;  and  acts  of  individuals,  amount- 
ing to  a  resistance  of  the  authority  or  lawful  com- 
mands of  officers,  are  declared  to  be  mutiny.  Any 
attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or 
any  act  of  contempt  Inward  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  Mutiny  Act  declared 
to  be  mutiny.  Any  concealment  of  mutinous  acts, 
or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  them,  is  de- 
clared also  to  be  mutiny. 

JVote —  In  good  authors  who  lived  a  century  ago, 
mutiny  and  iiiitintuu*  were  applied  to  insurrection  and 
sedition  in  civil  society.  But  I  believe  these  words 
are  now  applied  exclusively  to  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Mu'TI-NY,  v.  i.  To  rise  against  lawful  authority  in 
military  and  naval  service  ;  to  excite,  or  attempt  to 
excite,  opposition  to  the  lawful  commands  of  military 
and  naval  officers  ;  to  commit  some  act  which  tends 
to  bring  the  authority  of  officers  into  contempt,  or  in 
any  wav  to  promote  insubordination. 

MUt'TEk,  v.i.  [L.  mut,„,  ,„M«io,and  musso, mussito ; 
allied  perhaps  to  must-,  which  see.] 

1.  To  utter  words  with  a  low  voice  and  compressed 
lips,  with  sullenness  or  in  complaint ;  to  grumble ;  to 
murmur. 

Meantime  yoni  f.hhv  loe  iguer  will  stare, 

And  mutter  to  himself.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 

Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls.  Pope. 

MUT'TER,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulations, 
or  with  a  low,  murmuring  voice. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  muttered  perverse- 
They  in  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Shale. 

MUT'TER,  it.     Murmur;  obscure  utterance.    Milton. 

MUTiTER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Uttered  in  a  low,  murmur- 
ing vtiice. 

MUT'TER-ER,  7i.     A  grumbler  ;  one  that  mutters. 

MUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  with  a  low,  mur- 
muring voice  ;  grumbling;  murmuring. 

MUT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  low  voice ;  without 
distinct  articulation. 

MUT'TON,  (mut'n,)  n.  [Fr.  mouton,  for  moulton:  W. 
mollt,  a  wether;  Arm.  maud;  Ir.  melt.  On.  Gr. 
ftr/W.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  dressed  for  food. 

2.  A  sheep.  [But  this  sense  is  now  obsolete  or  ludi- 
crous.] Bacon, 

MUT'TON-CHOP,  n.  A  rib  of  mutton  for  broiling, 
having  the  bone  cul  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end. 

MUT'TON-FIST,  7t.     A  large,  red,  brawny  hand. 
Dryden, 

MO'TU-AL,  (mut'yn-al,)  a.t  [Fr.  mutuel;  L.  mutuus, 
from  muto,  to  change.] 

Reciprocal  ;  interchanged  ;  each  acting  in  return 
or  correspondence  to  the  other  ;  given  and  received. 
Mutual  love  is  that  which  is  entertained  by  two  per- 
sons each  for  the  other  ;  mutual  advantage  is  that 
which  is  conferred  by  one  person  on  another,  and  re- 
ceived by  him  in  return.  So  we  say,  mutual  assist- 
ance ;  mutual  aversion. 


MU-TU-AL'I-TY,  n,    Reciproca 


MYR 

MO'TU-AL-LY,   (mut'yu-al-le,)   adv.      Rec  procally  ; 

in  the  manner  of  giving  and  receiving. 

The  tongue  and  the  pen  mutually  assist  one  another.    Holder. 
JVote. Virtual  and    mutually  properly  refer  to  two 

persons,  or  their  intercourse  ;  but  they  may  be,  and 

often  are,  applied  to  numbers  acting  together  or  in 
MU-TU-A'TION,  7t.     [I,,  mutuatio.]  [concert. 

•    The  act  of  borrowing.     [Little  used.]  Ball. 

MO'TULE,  (mut'yule,)  ti.     [Fr.  mutule.] 

In  architecture,  a  projecting  block  under  the  corona 

of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 

modillion  of  other  orders.  Oloss.  of  Archil. 

MUX,  7t.     For  Muck.     Dirt.  Grose. 

MUX'Y,  a.     Dirty  ;  gloomy.  Lemon. 

MUZ'ZLE,  n.     [Fr.  museau,  muzzle  or  snout  ;    Arm. 

musell ;  probably  from  the  root  of  mouth.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  thing ;  the  extreme  or  end  for 
entrance  or  discharge  ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  end  of 
a  tube,  as  the  open  end  of  a  common  fusee  or  pistol, 
or  of  a  bellows. 

2.  The  projecting  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal, 
as  of  a  horse. 

3.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth  which  hinders  from 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound.     Dryden. 

MUZ'ZLE,  77.  t.    To  bind  the  mouth;   to  fasten  the 
mouth  to  prevent  biting  or  eating. 


My  dagger  muzzled.  Shak. 

MUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    To  bring  the  mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles  and  smells  to  him.  L'Estrange. 

MUZ'ZL£D,  pp.    Fastened  by  the  mouth  to  prevent 

MUZ'ZLE-LASH'ING,  n.  The  lashing  by  which  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  is  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
port  in  a  ship. 

MUZ'ZLE-RING,  77.  The  metalline  ring  or  circle 
that  surrounds  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece 

MUZ'ZLING,  ppr.     Fastening  the  mouth. 

MUZ'ZY,  a.  [from  muse.]  Absent  in  mind ;  be- 
wildered.    [Not  in  use.] 

MY,  pronom.  adj.  [Contracted  from  migen,  mine.  Me 
was  originally  mig,  and  the  adjective  migen.  So  in 
L.  mens.     See  Mine.] 

Belonging  to  me  ;  as,  this  is  my  book.  Formerly, 
mine  was  used  before  a  vowel,  and  my  before  a  con- 
sonant ;  my  is  now  used  before  both.  We  say,  my 
book  ;  7717/  own  book  ;  my  old  friend.  Mine  is  still 
used  after  a  verb;  as,  this  book  is  mine. 

MYL'O-DON,  71.  *  An  extinct  edentate  animal,  allied 
to  the  megatherium.  Lyell. 

MYVCHEN,  it.     A  nun.     [Obs.] 

MYNCH'ER-Y,  n.  The  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery  • 
a  term  still  applied  to  the  ruins  of  certain  nunneries 
in  England.  Gloss,  of  Archit. 

MYN-HEER',  n.    [D.,  my  lord  or  master.]    A  Dutch- 

MY-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  [See  Myography.]  Per- 
taining to  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

MY-OG'RA-PHIST,  ti.  One  who  describes  the  mus- 
cles of  animals. 

MY-OG'RA-PHY,  ti.     [Gr.  uvs,  pvos,  a  muscle,  and 
ypatbw,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

MY-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Myology.]  Pertaining 
to  the  description  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

MY-OL'O-GIST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  myology, 
or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

My-OL'O-GY,  7i.     [Gr.  pvc,  pvos,  muscle,  and  \oyoc, 

A  description  of  the  muscles,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  bodv.     Cheyne.     Encyc. 
Mf'OPE,  ti.  ;  pi.  My'opes.     [Gr.uuojuV;  uuoj,to  shut, 
and  oitp,  the  eye.] 
A  short-sighted  person.  Adams. 

My'O-PY,  ti.    Short-sightedness.  Encyc 

MY-OT'O-MY,  ti.     [Gr.  t,vs  and  ropa,  a  cutting.] 
A  dissection  of  the  muscles. 


fluctuating,  ants,  emmets  ;  myn,  infinity,  a  myriad, 
ten  thousand.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Gr. 
pvppoc,  p.npun(,  an  ant,  so  named  from  numbers  or 
motion.     See  Fervent.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  An  immense  number,  indefinitely.        Milton. 
MYR'I-A-GRAM,         )  n.     [Gr.  unon/i  ten  thousand, 
MYR'I-A-ORAMME,  \       and  ypappn.] 

A  French  weight  equal   to  ten  thousand  grains  or 
ten  kilograms,  or  22.0485  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Lunier.     McCuIloch. 
MYR-I-AL'I-TER, ,   n.      [Gr.    utiptu    and   \trp«,  a 
MYR'  1-A-LT-TRE,  j       pound.] 

A   French    measure   of   capacity   containing    ten 

thousand  liters,  or  b'10,280    cubic  inches,  about   42 

hogsheads  of  English  wine  measure.    McCuIloch. 

MYR-I-AM'E-TER,  In,     [Gr.    poput,  ten 

MYR'I-A-ME-TRE,  (-mater,))      thousand,  and  ptr- 

pm,  measure.] 


FATE,  FAR.  FALL.  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N6TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


>  See  Pictorial  Mitstntliuns. 


f  See  Titbit:  vj'  .N.y/«7,,7.,/.s. 
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In  the  new  system  of  French  measures,  the  length 
of  ten  thousand  meters,  equal  to  6  miles,  1  furlong, 
and  28  rods  of  our  long  measure.  McCulloch. 

MYR'I-A-POD,  n.  [Gr.  pupio,  ten  thousand,  and  nodes, 
feet.] 

One  of  an  order  or  class  of  insects  having  many 
feet  or  legs.  Bell. 

MYR'I-AR€H,  (mir'e-'ark,)  n.    [Gr.  pvpia,  ten  thou- 
sand, and  upxos,  chief.] 
A  captain  or  commander  of  ten  thousand  men. 
MYR'I-MRE,  n.     [Gr.  pvpia  and  are,  L.  area.] 

A  French  linear  measure  of  ten  thousand  acres,  or 
100,000  square  meters,  nearly  247  English  acres. 
McCulloch.  Lunicr. 
MYR'I-CIN,  n.  The  substance  which  remains  after 
bees-wax,  or  the  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifera  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  digested  in  alcohol.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  wax.  It  differs 
from  cerin,  the  other  proximate  principle,  in  being 
incapable  of  being  converted  into  a  soap  by  caustic 
potassa.  Dr.  John. 

MYR-1-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  myriologue. 
MYR-1-OL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  composes  or  sings  a 

myriologue,  usually  or  always  a  female. 
MYR'J-O-LOGUE,    n.      [Gr.   uvptus,    extreme,  o.nd 
Xoyof.] 

In  modern.   Greece,  an  extemporary  funeral  song, 
composed  .and  sung  on  the  death  of  a  friend. 
MYR-I-O-RA'MA,  n.    [Gr.  pvpios,  infinite,  and  opaio, 

Views  of  objects  in  numbers  indefinite ;  sections 
so  contrived  that  they  may  be  combined  into  pictures 
to  an  indefinite  extent. 

MYR'MI-DON,  (mur'me-don,)  n.  [Gr.  pvopnScov,  a 
multitude  of  ants  ;  W.  mijr  ;  qu.  so  called  from  their 
numbers  or  from  their  industry.] 

Primarily,  the  Myrmidons  are  said  to  have  been  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  war  against  Troy.  Hence  the  name 
came  to  signify  a  soldier  of  a  rough  character,  a  des- 
perate soldier  or  ruffian  under  some  daring  leader. 

MYR-MI-DO'NI-AN,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  myrmi- 
dons. 

MY-ROB'A-LAN,  n.  [L.  myrobolanum ;  Gr.  uvpo- 
/JuXai/u? ;  uvpuv,  unguent,  and  tiaXavoc,  a  nut.] 

A  dried  fruit  which  is  a  drupe,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts,  all 
slightly  purgative  and  astringent,  but  not  now  used 
in  medicine.  They  are  the  produce  of  several  species 
of  Terminalia,and  of  one  species  at  least  of  Phyllan- 
thus.  The  term  myrobalan,  then,  comprehends  sev- 
eral different  fruits.  Parr.     Encyc. 

MY-ROP'O-LIST,  n.  [Gr.  uvpov,  unguent,  and  raAca, 
to  sell.] 

One  that  sells  unguents.     [Little  used.] 

MYRRH,  (mur,)  n.     [L.myrrhaj  Gr.  pvp'paor  apvpva.; 


Sp.   and  It.  mirra;    Fr.  myrrhe;   Arabic,  from   w« 
murra,  to  be  bitter.     Class  Mr.]  > 

An  inspissated  sap  that  comes  in  the  form  of  drops 
or  globules  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  of  a  pretty 
strong  but  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It 
is  imported  from  Egypt,  but  chiefly  from  the  southern 
or  eastern  parts  of  Arabia.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  a 
good  stomachic,  antispasmodic,  and  cordial.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  Balsamodendron. 

Parr.     Fourcroy.     Encyc. 
MYR'RHINE,  (-rin,)  a.     [L.  myrrhinus.] 

Made  of  the  murrhine  stone,  or  Huorid  of  calcium, 
i.  e.,  fluor  spar.     [See  Murrhine.]  Milton. 

MYR'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  myrtus,  myrtle,  and  form.] 

Resembling  myrtle  or  myrtle  berries. 
MYR'TLE,  (mur'tl,)  n.     [L.  myrtus;  Gr.  uvproc.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  of  several  species. 
The  common  myrtle  rises  wth  a  shrubby,  upright 
stem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Its  branches  form  a 
close,  full  head,  closely  garnished  with  ovate  or  lan- 


Nis  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
an  articulation  formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the 
tongue  against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth.  It  is  an 
imperfect  mute,  or  semi-vowel,  and  a  nasal  letter, 
the  articulation  being  accompanied  with  a  sound 
through  the  nose.  It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after 
m  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  hymn  and  condemn. 

N,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter  signi- 
fying 9i)0,  and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  N,  9000.  Among 
tlie  lawyers,  JV.  L.  stood  for  non  liquet,  the  case  is  not 
clear. 

N.  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  north.  N.  E. 
stands  for  north-east ;  N.  W.  for  north-west ;  N.  N.  E. 
for  northworth-east ;   N.  N.  W.  for  north-north-west, 

&.C. 
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ceolate  evergreen  leaves.  It  has  numerous  small, 
pale  flowers  from  the  axils,  singly  on  each  footstalk. 
The  ancients  considered  it  sacred  to  Venus. 

P.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

MYR'TLE-BER-RY,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  myrtle. 

MYR'TLE-WAX,  n.  A  concrete  oil  or  vegetable 
wax,  produced  by  certain  plants  called  Myrica,  or 
Candleberry  myrtle.  Encyc.  Jlmer. 

MfRUS,  n.  A  species  of  conger-eel,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Anguilla  myrus.        Ash.    P.  Cyc. 

MY-SELF',  pron,  A  compound  of  my  and  self,  used 
after  I,  to  express  emphasis,  marking  emphatically 
the  distinction  between  the  speaker  and  another 
person  ;  as,  I  myself  will  do  it ;  I  have  don'  it 
myself. 

2.  In  the  objective  case,  the  reciprocal  of/.  vll 
defend  myself. 

3.  it  is  sometimes  used  without  /,  particular  in 
poetry. 

A'yteif  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  lavor.  Addison. 

MYS-TA-GOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  mysteries. 

MYS'TA-GOGUE,  (mys'ta-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  pvr'ii,  one 
initiated  in  mysteries,  and  a>  cj>os,  a  leader.  1 

1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries.  Bailey. 

2.  One  that  keeps  church  relics,  and  shows  them 
to  strangers.  Bailey. 

MYS-TE'RI-AL,  a.    Containing  a  mystery  or  enigma. 
B.  Jonson. 

MYS-Te'Ri-ARCH,  n.  [Gr.  uvrnp'ov,  mystery,  and 
apxos,  chief.] 

One  presiding  over  mvsteries.  Johnson. 

MYS-Te'RI-OUS,  a.  [See  Mystery.]  Obscure  ; 
hid  from  the  understanding  ;  not  clearly  understood. 
The  birth  and  connections  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
mask  in  France  are  mysterious,  and  have  never  been 
explained. 

2.  In  religion,  obscure ;  secret ;  not  revealed  or 
explained  ;  hidden  from  human  understanding,  or 
unintelligible  ;  beyond  human  comprehension.  Ap- 
plied to  the  divine  counsels  and  government,  the 
word  often  implies  something  awfully  obscure  ;  as, 
the  ways  of  Cod  tire  often  mysterious. 

MYS-Te'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Obscurely;  enigmatic- 
ally. 

2.  In  a  manner  woni)i'i('ull\  :•:•  cu,-e  am!  uinai'd 
ligible. 

MYS-TE'RI-OUS-NESS,   n.     Obscurity;   the  quality 
of  being  hid  from  the  understanding,  and  calculated 
to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder. 
2.  Artful  perplexity. 

MYS'TER-lZE,  v.  t.     To  express  in  enigmas. 

M  YS'TER  -I7.-EI),  pp.     Expressed  enigmatically. 

MYS'TER-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Expressing  in  enigmas. 

MYS'TER-Y,  7i.  [L.  mystcrium,  Gr.  uvmp'ov,  a 
secret.  This  word  in  Greek  is  rendered  also  mu- 
rium lutihiilum  ;  but  probably  both  senses  are  from 
that  of  hiding  or  shutting  ;  Gr.  pvw,  to  shut,  to  con- 
ceal.] 

1.  A  profound  secret ;  something  wholly  unknown, 
or  something  kept  cautiously  concealed",  and  there- 
fore exciting  curiosity  or  wonder;  such  as  the  mys- 
tery of  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  in  France. 

2.  In  religion,  any  thing  in  the  character  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  in  the  economy  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  is  not  revealed  to  man. 

President  Moore. 

3.  That  which  is  beyond  human  comprehension 
until  explained.  In  this  sense,  mastery  often  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  awfully  sublime  or  important ; 
something  that  excites  wonder. 


?  mystery  of  godliu' 


-Eph. 


Having  ma<k'  known  to  us  die  mystery 

We  speak  tin1  wisilein  of  lioil  in  a  mystery.  —  1  Uor.  11. 

4.  An  enigma ;  any  thing  artfully  made  difficult. 

5.  A  kind  of  rude  drama,  of  a  religious  character, 
called  a  mystery,  or  miracle,  because  it  represented 


N. 


In  commerce,  JVo.  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French 
nombre,  and  stands  for  number. 

N.  B.  stands  for  L.  nota  bene,  observe  well. 
N.  S.  stands  for  new  style. 
NAB,  n.     The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  rock.  [Local] 
NAB,  v.  t.     [Sw.  nappa;  Dan.  napper;  G.  and  D.  knap- 
pen.     See  Knap.] 

To  catch  suddenly  ;  to  seize  by  a  sudden  grasp  or 
thrust  ;  a  word  little  used,  and  only  in  low  language. 
NAB'KED,  pp.     Caught  suddenly. 
NAB'BING,  ppr.     Seizing  suddenly. 
Na'BOB,  n.     A  deputy  or  viceroy  in  India  ;  properly, 
a  subordinate  provincial  governor  under  a  subahdar ; 

2.  A  man  of  great  wealth. 


NAC 

the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  its  early 
miracles.  Bp.  Percy. 

6.  A  trade  ;  a  calling  ;  any  mechanical  occupation 
which  supposes  skill  or  knowledge  peculiar  to  those 
who  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  a  secret  to  others. 

[The  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  has  been  supposed 
to  have  a  different  origin  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  Fr. 
metier.  Norm,  meslicr,  business,  trade,  occupation,  as 
if  from  Norm,  mestie,  master.    But  this  is  probably 

7.  The  mt/stmts,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  kind 
of  secret  religious  worship,  to  which  none  were  ad- 
mitted except  those  who  had  been  initiated  by  certain 
preparatory  ceremonies. 

MYS'TIC,  7i.     One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  mysti- 
MyI'TIC-AL,  i  «•   1^-mysticusiGr.pvar^.]    [Clsm- 

1.  Obscure  ;  hid  ;  secret.  Dryden. 

2.  Sacredly  obscure  or  secret ;  remote  from  human 
comprehension. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural.     Hooker. 

3.  Involving  some  secret  meaning  ;  allegorical ; 
emblematical  ;  as,  mystic  dance  ;  mystic  Babylon. 

Milton.     Burnet. 

MYS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  by  an  act  im- 
pIvitiL'  a  secret  meaning.  Donne. 

MYS'TlC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  mystic- 
al, or  of  involving  some  secret  meaning. 

MYS'TI-CISM,  7i.     Obscurity  of  doctrine. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who  profess  a  pure, 
sublime,  and  p<"-fect  devotion,  wholly  disinterested, 
and  maintain  that  in  calm  and  holy  contemplation 
they  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  in  divine  things  which  is 
unattainable  by  the  reasoning  faculty.        Murdoch. 

MYS'TICS,  «.  pi.  A  class  of  religious  people  who  pro- 
fess to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  calm  and  holy  contemplation,  and  to  receive  such 


t.     To  involve  in  mystery  so  i 


MYTH,  7i.     [Gr.  pvQoc.] 

A  fictitious  or  fanciful  narrative,  having  an  analo- 
gy more  or  less  remote  to  some  real  event.  Fosbroke. 

myth'.&al,  i  "•   [from  Gr-  »veos> a  fable-J 

Fabulous.  '  Shuckford. 

MYTH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  mythical  fables 
or  allegories. 

MY-THOG'RA-PHER,  n.     [Gr.  pvdoc  and  ypaipu.] 
A  composer  of  fables. 

MYTH-O-LOG'IC,         (  a.     [See  Mythology.]     Re- 

MYTH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  j  lating  to  mythology  ;  fabu- 
lous. 

MYTH-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  suited  to 
the  system  of  fables. 

MY-THOL'O-GIST,  71.  One  versed  in  mythology ; 
one  who  writes  on  mythology,  or  explains  the  fables 
of  the  ancient  pagans.  JVorris. 

MY-THOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathen. 

MY-THOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  uvtioc ,  a  fable,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

A  system  of  fables,  or  fabulous  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, respecting  the  deities  which  heathen  nations 
have  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  influ- 
ence the  affairs  of  it. 

MV'THO-PLASM,  77.    A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

MYT'I-LITE,  7t.     [Gr.  uvnXos,  a  kind  of  shell.] 

In  geology,  a  petrified  muscle  or  shell  of  the  genus 
Mvtilus.  Kirwan. 

MYX'ON,  71.     [Gr.  piiloc.] 

A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind.  Ash. 


NAC'A-RAT,  77.     [Sp.  namr,  mother  of  pearl.] 

1.  A  pale  red  color,  with  a  cast  of  orange. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  this  color.        lire. 
NACK'ER  or  NA'KER.     See  Nacre. 

Na'GRE,  (na'ker,)  71.  [Fr  ]  A  beautiful  iridescent 
substance  which  lines  the  interior  of  some  shells, 
and  is  most  perfect  in  the  mother-of-pearl. 

Buchanan. 

NA'€RE-OUS,  a.  [See  Nacre.]  Having  an  irides- 
cent luster  like  the  mother-of-pearl.  Brandt. 

NA'CRITE,  71.  [See  Nacre.]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  fine  pearly  scales,  and  having  a  greasy  feel.  It 
resembles  some  white  or  greenish-white  varieties  of 
talc,  but  contains  alumina  in  combination  with  sili- 
ca, instead  of  magnesia.  Dana. 
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NA'DIR,   n.     [Ar.   wJoJ,   from   Jaj    natara,   to   be 


That  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemi 
rectly  opposite  to  the  zenith  ;  the  point  directly  under 
the  place  where  we  stand. 
NA'DLE-STEIN,  n.     [G.  nadel  an<>  stein  \ 

Needle-stone  ;  rutile  Ure. 

N^EVE,  n.     [L.  nevus.] 

A  spot.  Dryaen. 

■'.■'■■•  OSE,  a.     Spotted  ;  freckled. 


NaFE, 


n.     A  kind  of  tufted  sea-fowl.        Chalmers. 


NAFF, 

NAG,  n.    A  small  horse  ;  a  horse  in  general,  or  rather 

a  sprightly  horse.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  paramour,  in  contempt.  Shuk. 

NAG'GY,  a.     Contentious.  JV.  of  Eng. 

Na'IAD,  (na'yad,)  n.     [Gr.  vataScs,  naiads,  from  km, 
to  flow.] 

In  mythology,  a  water  nymph  ;  a  female  deity  that 
presides- over  rivers  and  springs. 

Na'IA-Df.S.  (nfi'va-docz,)  a.  ill.    Water  nymphs  ;  na- 
iads.    [See  Naiad.] 

2.  In  concholvgy,  a  family  of  fresh-water  bivalves. 

P.  Cyc. 

3.  In  botany,  an  order  of  indogenous  aquatic  plants. 

P.  Cyc. 
NAIL,  n.  [Sax.  natgel ;  Sw.  G.  and  D.  nagel ;  Dan. 
nagle;  Russ.  nagnt :  Sans,  nuga,  or  nakha.  If  the 
word  was  originally  applied  to  a  claw  or  talon,  the 
primary  sense  may  be  to  catch,  or  it-  may  be  a 
shoot.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  or  other  animal. 

2.  The  horny  substance  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
human  fingers  and  toes. 

3.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal,  usually  with  a 
head,  to  be  driven  into  a  board  or  other  piece  of  tim- 
ber, and  serving  to  fasten  it  to  other  timber.  The 
larger  kinds  of  instruments  of  this  sort  are  called 
Spikes  ;  and  a  long,  thin  kind,  with  a  flattish  head, 
is  called  a  Brad. 

4.  A  stud  or  boss  ;  a  short  nail  with  a  large,  broad 
head.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  being  two  inches  and  a 
quarter,  or  the  sixteenth  of  a  yard. 

On  the  nail ;  in  hand  ;  immediately  ;  without  de- 
lay or  time  of  credit ;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the  nail. 
,_  Swift. 
To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head:  to  hit  or  touch  the  exact 
point. 
NAIL,  v.  U    To  fasten  with  nails  ;  to  unite,  close,  or 
make  compact  with  nails. 
2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nailed  with  gold.  Dryden. 

_  3.  To  stop  the  vent  of  a  cannon  ;  to  spike. 
NaIL'JSD,/)/).     Fastened  will]  nails  ;  studded. 
NSIL'ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails. 
NaIL'ER-Y,  n.   A  manufactory  where  nails  are  made. 
NaIL'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  Willi  nails;  studding. 
NA'IVE,  (na'eve,)a.     [Fr.]     Having  native  or  unaf- 
fected simplicity  ;  ingenuous. 
NA'IVE-LY,  ado.     [Fr.  naif,  from  L.  nativus.] 

With  native  or  unnflectcd  simplicity. 
JTA'IVE-TE.  (nii'ev-tfi,)  n.  Native  simplicity,  unaf- 
fected plainness  or  ingenuousness.  Gray. 
NA'KED,  a.  [Sax.  nacod  ;  G.  nacket,  naekt ;  D.  naakt ; 
Sw.  naken ;  Dan.  nUgrn  ;  Russ.  nagci,  nagost,  and 
nagota,  nakedness  ;  Ir.  nochta,  open,  discovered  ; 
noclului-jhe,  naked  :  imrliiJiiighiiii,  to  snip.  Class  Ng, 
No.  5,  10,  47,  and  15,  16. J 

1.  Not  covered  ;  bare  ;  having  no  clothes  on  ;  as,  a 
naked  body,  or  a  naked  limb. 

2.  Unarmed  ;  defenseless  ;  open  ;  exposed  ;  having 
no  means  of  defense  or  protection  against  an  ene- 
my's attack,  or  against  other  injury. 

Behold  my  husuin  nnltril  hi  your  .swords.  Addison. 

3.  Open  to  view  ;  not  concealed  ;  manifest.     Heb. 

4.  Destitute  of  worldly  goods.    Job  i.  [iv. 

5.  Exposed  to  shame  and  disgrace.    Ezod.  xxxii. 

6.  Guilty  and  exposed  to  divine  wrath.     Rev  iii. 

7.  Plain;  evident;  undisguised;  without  exagger- 
ation ;  as,  the  naked  truth. 

8.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  simple  ;  wanting  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions. God  requires  of  man  something  besides  the 
naked  belief  of  his  being  and  his  word. 

9.  In  botany,  destitute  of  the  customary  covering; 
as  a  flower  without  a  calyx,  a  stem  without 
leaves,  &c. 

10.  Not  assisted  by  glasses  ;  as,  the  naked  eye. 
Naked  flooring,  in    carpentry,  is  the  timber-work 

which  supports  a  floor.  Owilt. 

Na'KED-LY,  adv.     Without  covering. 

2.  Simply  ;  barely  ;  merely ;  in  the  abstract. 

3.  Evidently.  [Holder. 
NA'KED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  covering  or  clothing ;  nu- 
dity ;  bareness. 

Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father. — 

Gen.  lx. 
2.  Want  of  means  of  defense. 


NAM 

3.  Plainness  ;  openness  to  view.  Shak. 

To  uncover  nakedness,  in   Scripture,  is  to  have  in- 
cestuous or  unlawful  commerce  with  a  female. 
NA'KER,  n.     [Sp.  nacar  :  It.  nacchera ;  Fr.  nacre.] 

Mother  of  pearl  or  nacre,  which  see. 
Na'KIR,  7i.    A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one  limb 

to  another.  Schenk. 

NALL,  n.     [Dan.  naal,  a  needle.] 

An  awl,  such  as  collar-makers  or  shoemakers  use. 
[JVot  used,  or  local]  Johnson. 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,  n.  or  a.  A  term  applied  to  that 
which  is  contemptible  for  affected  prettiness. 

NAME,  ji. t  [Sax.  noma ;  D.  naam ;  G.  name  ;  Sw.  namTt ; 
Dan.  navn ;  Ice.  nafn ;  L.  nomen ;  Gr.  ovoua  ;  It.  and 
Port,  name  ;  Sp.  nombre  ;  Fr.  aom  ;  Pers.  nam, 
nanmh;  Sans,  and  Hindoo,  nama,  nom  ;  Malay  and 
Bengalee,  namma;  Ostiak,  ncmen.     Q.u.  Heb.  DN3.] 

1.  That  by  which  a  thing  is  called  ;  the  sound  or 
combination  of  sounds  used  to  express  an  idea,  or 
any  material  substance,  quality,  or  act ;  an  appella- 
tion attached  to  a  thing  by  customarv  use,  by  which 
it  may  be  vocally  distinguished  from  other  things.  A 
name  may  be  attached  to  an  individual  only,  and  is 
then  proper  or  appropriate,  as  John,  Thomas,  London, 
Paris ;  or  it  may  be  attached  to  a  species,  genus,  or 
class  of  things,  as  .sAiv/i,  gnat,  horse,  tree,  animal, 
which  are  called  common  names,  specific,  or  generic. 

2.  The  letters  or  characters,  written  or  engraved, 
expressing  the  sounds  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
known  and  distinguished. 

3.  A  person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name.  Dryden. 

4.  Reputation  ;  character ;  that  which  is  commonly 
said  of  a  person  ;  cs,  a  good  name  ;  a  bad  name. 

Clarendon. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ; '  honor ;  celebrity  ;  eminence ; 
praise  ;  distinction. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  r  Shak. 

But  in  this  sense,  the  word  is  often  qualified  by  an 
epithet ;  as,  a  great  name  ;  a  mighty  name. 

6.  Remembrance;  memory. 

The  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven.  —  Deut. 

7.  Appearance  only  ;  sound  only ;  not  reality  ;  as, 
a  friend  in  name.     Rev.  iii. 

8.  Authority;  behalf;  part;  as,  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  When  a  man  speaks  or  acts  in  the  name  of 
another,  he  does  it  by  their  authority  or  in  their  be- 
half, as  their  representative. 

9.  Assumed  character  of  another. 

Had  forired  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name.  Dryden. 

10.  In  Scripture,  the  name  of  God  signifies  his  titles, 
his  attributes,  his  will  or  purpose,  his  honor  and  glo- 
ry, his  word,  his  grace,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness, his  worship  or  service,  or  God  himself. 

11.  Issue ;  posterity  that  preserves  the  name. 
Deut.  xxv. 

12.  In  grammar,  a  noun. 

To  call  names  ;  to  apply  opprobrious  names  ;  to  call 
by  reproachful  appellations.  Swift. 

To  take  the  name  of  Qod  in  vain ;  to  swear  falsely  or 
profanely,  or  to  use  the  name  of  God  with  levity  or 
contempt.     Ezod.  XX. 

To  know  by  name;  to  honor  by  a  particular  friend- 
ship or  faini'llanly.      Enid,  xxxiii. 

Christian  name ;  the  name  a  person  receives  by  bap- 
tism, as  distinguished  from  surname. 
NaME,  v.  t.     [Sax.  naman,  ncmnan,  Goth,  namnyan,  to 
call,  to  name,  to  invoke  ;  D.  nocmen;  G.  nennen;  Sw. 
ndmna  ;  Dan.  narvner.] 

1.  To  set  or  give  to  any  person  or  thing  a  sound  or 
combination  of  sounds  by  which  it  may  be  known 
and  distinguished  ;  to  call ;  to  give  an  appellation  to. 

She  named  tli.'  ili;M  Iclni Ik .. I .  —  1  Sam.  iv. 
Thus  waa  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  confusion  named.  Milton. 

2.  To  mention  by  name  ;  to  utter  or  pronounce  the 
%ound  or  sounds  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  known 
and  distinguished. 

Neither  use  thyself  10  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.      EccIub. 

3.  To  nominate;  to  designate  for  any  purpose  by 

Thou  sh.dt  an. lint  Ui  in'.'  him  whum  I  name  to  thee.  —  1  Sam. 
xvi. 

4.  To  entitle.  Milton. 
To  name  the  name  of  Christ ;  to  make  profession  of 

faith  in  him.    2  Tim.  iv. 
NaM'£D,  pp.      Called  ;  denominated;  designated  by 

NaME'LESS,  a.  Without  a  name ;  not  distinguished 
by  an  appellation  ;  as,  a  nameless  star.  Waller. 

2.  Noting  a  person  or  thing  whose  name  is  not 
known  or  mentioned.  Jlttrrbury. 

Na.ME'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  nameless  manner. 

NaME'LY,  adv.    To  mention  by  name;  particularly. 

For  the   excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power  of  divining; 


NaM'ER,  n.     One  that  names  or  calls  by  name. 
NaME'SAKE,  n.    One  that  has  the  same  name  as  an- 
other. Addison. 


NAR 

NaM'ING,  ppr.     Calling;  nominating;  mentioning. 
NaM'ING-LY,  adv.    By  name. 

NAN  ;  a  Welsh  word  signifying  what,  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative.    [This  word  has   been  extensively  used 
within  my  memory  by  the  common  people  of  New 
England.] 
NAN'DU,  n.  The  American  ostrich,  Rhea  Americana. 

Brande 
NAN-KEEN',  n.     [Nankin,  a  Chinese  word:] 

A  species  of  cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  from  China, 
made  of  a  sort  of  cotton,  viz.,  Gossypium  religiosum, 
that  is  naturally  of  a  kind  of  yellow  color,  which  is 
quite  indestructible  and  permanent.  This  clotb  is 
now  imitated  by  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain, 
though  with  far  less  permanency  of  color.  It  is  now 
made  in  Georgia  of  cotton  raised  in  that  State. 
NAP,  7i.  [Sax.  hnappian.  Qu.  its  connection  with 
hnepan,  to  lean,  that  is,  to  nod.] 
Cc 
•P 

2.  To  be  in  a  careless,  secure  state.  Wiclif. 

NAP,  71.     [Sax.  hnoppa,  nap  ;  It.  nappa,  a  tassel ;  Ar. 
s    , 
i  A.I*=i  kinabon.     Class  Nb,  No.  20.] 

1.  The  woolly  or  villous  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth. 

2.  The  downy,  or  soft,  hairy  substance  on  plants. 

3.  A  knop.     [See  Knop.]  [Martyn. 

NAPE,  71.     [Sax.  cnayp,  a  knob  ;  Ar.  <_»JL£i  kanaba, 

to  be  hard  or  callous,  whence  a  callus.    Class  Nb, 
No.  20.] 
The  prominent  joint  of  the  neck  behind.  Bacon. 
Na'PER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  nappe  ;  It.  nappa,  napparie.] 

Linen  for  the  table ;  table-cloths  or  linen  cloth  in 
general.     [Obs.]  Shelton. 

Na'PHEW,  (na'fu,)7i.  [L.  napus,  a  turnip  ;  Sax.  cnayp, 
a  knob.] 

A  plant.     [See  Navew.] 
NAPH'THA,  (nap'tha,)  n,    [L.  Gr.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar., 

from  Liju  nafata,  to  push  out,  as  pustules,  to  throw 
out,  to  boil,  to  be  angry.  In  Amharic,  neft,  or  ncpht, 
from  this  sense,  signifies  a  gun  or  musket.] 

A  volatile,  limpid,  bituminous  liquid,  of  a  strong, 
peculiar  odor,  and  generally  of  a  light-yellow  color  ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  careful  distilla- 
tion. It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  wuh  a  white 
flame,  mixed  with  much  smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  unites  in  every  proportion  with  absolute 
alcohol.  Turner.  By  long  keeping  it  hardens  into 
a  substance  resembling  vegetable  resin,  and  becomes 
black. 

Naphtha  exudes  from  the  earth  in  Persia,  and,  as 
is  said,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon.  Naphtha 
may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  asphalt  from 
the' Dead  Sea,  and  of  petroleum  from  Trinidad. 

Naphtha  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal 
equivalents.  Thomson. 

NAPH-THAL'I€  ACID,  a.  A  crystalline  product,  in 
appearance  resembling  benzoic  acid,  obtained  from 
naphthaline.  Brande. 

NAPH'THA-LINE,  (-lin,)  n.  A  peculiar,  white,  crys- 
tallizable  substance,  deposited  from  naphtha  distilled 
from  coal  tar,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  peculiar,  faintly  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  tlie  Narcissus.  Brande. 

NA'PI-FORM,  a.  [L.  napus,  a  turnip,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  turnip,  swelled  in  the  upper 
part  and  becoming  more  slender  below.  Beck. 

NAP'KIN,  77.  [Fr.  nape,  cloth  ;  of  which  napkin  is  a 
diminutive.] 

1.  A  cloth  Used  for  v,  iping  the  hands  ;  a  towel. 

2.  A  handkerchief.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 
NAP'LESS,  a.     Without  nap  ;  threadbare.         Shak. 
NA'PL£S-YEL'LoW,   ti.      A   fine   yellow   pigment, 
.  used  in  oil  painting,  also  for  porcelain  and  enamel. 

It  has  long  been  prepared  in  Italy  by  a  secret  process. 
Ure. 
NAP'PAL,  ti.     Soap  rock.  Pinkcrton. 

NAP'PI  NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  sleepy,  or  in- 
clined to  take  naps. 

2.  The  quality  of  having  a  nap;  abundance  of 
nap,  as  on  cloth. 
NAP'PING,  ppr.     Having  a  short  sleep. 
NAP'PY,  a.     [from  nap.]     Frothy  ;  spumy  ;  as,  nappy 

beer.  Gay. 

NAP'-TAK-INO,  a.    Taking  naps. 
NAP'-TSK-ING,  ti.     A  taking  by  surprise,  as    when 
not  on   his  guard  ;  unexpected  onset,  when 
nprepared.  Carew. 

NAR,  a.     Nearer.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

NXR'CE-INE,   j,!-     l>n  "°P*"-J 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  opium,  in  the  form  ot  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  with  a  slightly  bitter  and  gal- 
vanic taste. 
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NXR-CIS'SUS,  re.     [L.  ;  Gr.  ^,«i«o-o-oc.] 

1.  In  mytlwlao-y,  a  beautiful  youth  who  was  enam- 
ored of  his  own  image  as  seen  in  a  fountain,  and 
was  changed  into  the  flower  called  by  his  name. 

2.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants  of  sev- 
eral species,  comprising  the  daffodils,  jonquils,  &c. 
They  are  bulbous-rooted,  perennial  in  root,  but  with 
annual  leaves  and  flower  -stalks.   Euaic.    Partington. 

NAR-CO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.,  infra.]  The  effect  of  a  nar- 
cotic, whether  medicinal  or  poisonous. 

NAR-COT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  vapKwriKos,  from  vapKooi,  to 
render  torpid.] 

In  medicinal  doses,  allaying  morbid  susceptibility, 
relieving  pain,  and  producing  sleep.  In  poisonous 
doses,  producing  stupor,  coma,  and  convulsions ; 
and,  if  pushed  to  a  sufficient  extent,  death.   Tally. 

NAR-COT'IC,  re.  A  medicine  which,  in  medicinal 
doses,  allays  morbid  susceptibility,  relieves  pain,  and 
produces  sleep  ;  but  which,  in  poisonous  doses,  pro- 
duces stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  and,  if  pushed  far 
enough,  death.  Tully. 

NAR-eOT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  Operating  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  narcotic.  Wkitlack. 

NAR-COT'IC-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  operating  as 
a  narcotic.     [JVor.  used.] 

NXR-€OT'ie-0-Ae'RID,  a.  In  medicine,  acrid-nar- 
cotic ;  a  term  denoting  a  combination  of  acrid  and 


opium,  and  one  of  its  active  narcotic  principles.     It 

is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  nearly  destitute  of  taste. 
NAR'CO-TISM,  n.     The  effect  of  a  narcotic,  whether 

medicinal  or  poisonous.     [Little  used.] 
NARD,  n.     [L.  nardus,  nardum ;  Gr.  vapSos  ;  from  the 

Arabic,  Phenician,  Syriac,  or  Persian,  probably  the 

latter.] 

1.  A  plant  usually  called  spikenard,  spica  nardi ; 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  both  as  an  article  of 
luxury  and  of  medicine.    It  is  odorous  or  aromatic. 

2.  An  imguent  prepared  from  the  plant. 
NARD'INE,  (-in,)  a.    Pertaining  to  nard  ;  having  the 

qualities  of  spikenard.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

NaRE,  n.     [L.  naris.] 

The  nostril.     [Not  used.]  Hudibras. 

NAR'I-FORM,  a.    Formed  like  the  nose. 
NAR'RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  narrabilis.     See  Narrate.] 

That  may  be  related,  told,  or  narrated.     [Not  used.] 

NAR'RATE  or  NAR-RATE',  v.  t.     [L.  narro  ;  It.  nar- 

rare  y  Sp.  narrar ;  Fr.  narrer.     Class  Nr,  No.  2,  5,  6.] 

1.  To  tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a  story  ;  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  any  event  or  transaction,  or  any 
series  of  incidents. 

2.  To  write,  as  the  particulars  of  a  story  or  histo- 
ry. We  never  say,  to  narrate  a  sentence,  a  sermon, 
or  an  oration,  but  we  narrate  a  stoiy,  or  the  particu- 
lar events  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation, 

'     or  which  we  have  heard  related. 
NAR'RA-TED,  Vp.     Related;  told. 
NAR'RA-TING  ppr.     Relating;  telling;  reciting. 
NAR-RA'TION,  ». t  [L.  narratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  telling  or  relating  the  particulars  of 
an  event  ;  rehearsal ;  recital. 

2.  Relation  ;  story  ;  history  ;  the  relation  in  words 
or  writing  of  the  particulars  of  any  transaction  or 
event,  or  of  any  series  of  transactions  or  events. 

3.  In  oratory,  that  part  of  a  discourse  which  re- 
cites the  time,  manner,  or  consequences  of  an  ac- 
tion, or  simply  states  the  facts  connected  with  the 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  a.     [ Fr.  narratif.]  [subject. 

1.  Relating  the  particulars  of  an  event  or  transac- 
tion ;  giving  a  particular  or  continued  account. 

2.  Apt  or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  partic- 
ulars of  events ;  story-telling. 

But  wise  through  time  and  narrative  with  age.  Pope. 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  re.t  The  recital  of  a  story,  or  a  con- 
tinued account  of  the  particulars  of  an  event  or 
transaction ;  story. 

Cynthio  was  r  1 1  (;i!<rn  with  my  narrative.  Taller. 

NAR'RA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  narration,  story, 
or  recital.  Ayliffe. 

NAR-Ra'TOR,  re.  One  that  narrates  ;  one  that  re- 
lates a  series  of  events  or  transactions.  Watts. 

NAR'RA-TO-RY,  a.     Giving  an  account  of  events. 
Howell. 

NAR'RI-F?.  v.  t.    To  relate ;  to  give  account  of. 

Shale 

NAR'RoW,  a.  [Sax.  neara,  nearo,  ncaru,  nearew.  I 
suspect  this  word  and  near  to  be  contracted  by  the 
loss  of  g,  W.  nig,  narrow,  strait ;  nigiaw,  to  narrow  ; 
for  the  D.  has  naanw,  narrow,  close,  G.  genau,  with 
a  prefix.  In  this  case,  the  word  belongs  to  the  root 
of  nigh  ;  D.  naaken,  to  approach.] 

1.  Of  little  breadth  ;  not  wide  or  broad  ;  having 
little  distance  from  side  to  side  ;  as,  a  narrow  board  ; 
a  narrow  street ;  a  narrow  sea ;  a  narrow  hem  or  bor- 
der. It  is  only  01  chiefly  applied  to  the  surface  of 
flat  or  level  bodies. 

2.  Of  little  extent;  very  liiniied  ;  as,  a  narrow 
space  or  compass. 

3.  Figuratively,  limited  as  to  means  ;  straitened ; 
as,  a  narrow  fortune. 

i.  Covetous  ;  not  liberal  or  bountiful ;  as,  a  nar- 
row heart. 


NAS 

5.  Contracted ;  of  confined  views  or  sentiments ; 
very  limited. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  Grew. 

In  this  sense  and  the  former,  it  is  often  prefixed 
to  mind  or  soul,  &c. ;  as,  narrow-minded  ;  narrow- 
souled  ;  narrow-hearted. 

6.  Near ;  within  a  small  distance.  Dryden. 

7.  Close;  near;  accurate;  scrutinizing;  as,  a 
narrow  search  ;  narrow  inspection. 

8.  Near ;  barely  sufficient  to  avoid  evil ;  as,  a  nar- 
row escape. 

NAR'RoW,  n.  )A  strait;  a  narrow  passage 
NAR'RoWS,  n.  pi.  (  through  a  mountain,  or  a  nar- 
row channel  of  water  between  one  sea  or  lake  and 
another;  a  sound.  It  is  usually  in  the  plural,  but 
sometimes  in  the  singular.  Washington.  Mitford. 
NAR'RoW,  «.  (.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of;  to  con- 
tract. 


2.  To  contract  in  extent  ;  as,  to  narrow 
fluence  ;  to  narrow  the  faculties  or  capacity 

3.  To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  i 
to   limit ;  to   confine ;   as,   to  narrow  our   views  or 
knowledge  ;  to  narrow  a  question  in  discussion. 

4.  In  knitting,  to  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  by 
taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

NAR'RoW,  v.  i.     To  become  less  broad  ;  to  contract 
in  breadth.  At  that  place,  the  sea  narrows  into  a  strait. 

2.  In  horsemanship,  a  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when 
he  does  not  take  ground  enough,  or  bear  out  enough 
to  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  Far.  Diet. 

3.  To  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  by  taking  two 
stitches  into  one. 

NAR'RoW-.ED,p7i.  or  a.    Contracted;  made  less  wide. 
NAR'RoW-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which 


NAR'RoW-ING,  ppr.  Contracting  ;  making  less  broad. 
NAR'RoW-ING,  n.     The  act  of  narrowing  or  con- 
tracting. 
2.  The  part  of  a  stocking  which  is  narrowed. 
NAR'R5W-LY,  ado.    With  little  breadth. 

2.  Contractedly  ;  without  much  extent. 

3.  Closely  ;  accurately  ;  with  minute  scrutiny  ;  as, 
to  look  or  watch  narrowly,  to  search  narrowly. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little  ;  by  a  small  distance  ; 

5.  Sparingly.  [as,  he  narnurlit  escaped. 
NAR'RoW-MlND'ED,  a.      Illiberal;    mean-spirited; 

of  confined  views  or  sentiments. 

NAR'ROW-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  Confined  views  or 
sentiments  ;  illiberality. 

NAR'RoW-NESS,  re.  Smallness  of  breadth  or  dis- 
tance from  side  to  side  ;  as,  the  na7-rowness  of  cloth, 
of  a  street  or  highway,  of  a  stream  or  sea. 

2.  Smallness  of  extent ;  contractedness  ;  as,  the 
narrowness  of  capacity  or  coniprehensicin  ;  narrowness 
of  knowledge  or  attainments. 

3.  Smallness  of  estate  or  means  of  living  ;  pover- 
ty ;  as,  the  narrowness  of  fortune  or  of  circumstances. 

South. 

4.  Contractedness  ;  penuriousness ;  covetousness. 
as,  narrowness  of  heart. 

5.  Illiberality ;  want  of  generous,  enlarged,  or 
charitable  views  or  sentiments ;  as,  narrowness  of 
mind  or  views. 

NAR'RoW-SIGHT'ED,  a.    Having  a  narrow  sight. 

NARWHAL,!*     [G-— 1] 

The  Monodon  monoceros,  a  cetaceous  mammal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  which  grows  to  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  spiracle  of  tins  animal  is  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  skull.  When  young  it  has  two 
tusks,  but  when  old  it  has  but  one,  which  projects 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  straight.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  one  tusk  only,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Sea  Unicorn  or  Unicorn 
Fish.  Pennant.     Encyc. 

NAS,  for  Ne  has.     Has  not.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

NA'SAL,  a.     [L.  nasus,  nose  ;  It.  nasale.] 

Pertaining  to  the  nose  ;  formed  or  affected  by  the 
nose  ;  as,  a  nasal  sound  ;  a  nasal  letter. 

Na'SAL,  re.    A  letter  whose  sound  is  affected  by  the 


NA-SAL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  nasal. 
NA'SAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  nasal,  as  sound. 
Na'SAL-iZ-£D,  (na'zal-izd,)  pp.  or  a.    Rendered  na- 

NA'SAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  nasal  manner  ;  by  the  nose. 
NAS'CAL,  re.     A  kind  of  pessary.  Ferrand. 

A  pessary  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  to  raise  the  nose 
when  compressed.  Parr. 

NAS'CEN-CY,  re.     The  beginning  of  production. 
NAS'CENT,  a.     [L.  nascens,  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

1.  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow. 

2.  In  chemistry,  in   the  act  of  being  produced  or 
evolved,  as  a  gas.  Black. 

NASE'BER-RY,  re.    The  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree  of  the 
genus  Achras.  Loudon. 

NAS'I-COR-NOUS,   a.      [L.  nasus,  nose,  and  cornu, 
horn.] 

Having  a  horn  growing  on  the  nose.         Brown. 


NAT 

NAS'l-FORM,  a.     [L.  nasus,  nose,  and  form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  the  nose. 
NAS'TI-LY,  adv.    [from  nasty.]     In  a  nasty  manner; 
filthily;  dirtily. 
2.   Obscenely. 
NAS'TI-NESS,    n.      Extreme   filthiness  ;    dirtiness  ; 
filth. 
2.  Obscenity;  ribaldry.  South. 

NAS-TUR'TIUM,  )  71.    [L.  nasturtium  ;   quod    nasum 
NAS-TUR'TION,  \      torqueat.     Varro.] 

An  American  annual  plant,  with  pungent  fruit, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Tropreolum  ;  Indian  cresses. 
Botanists  apply  the  name  nasturtium  to  the  water- 
cress and  plants  allied  to  it.  P.  Cyc. 
NAS'TY,  a.t  [Origin  unknown.     Ou  G.  nass,  wet.] 

1.  Disgustingly  filthy ;  very  dirty,  foul,  or  defiled  ; 
nauseous.  Allerbury. 

2.  Obscene. 
NA'SUTE,  a.     [L.  nasutus.] 

Critically  nice  ;  captious.  Bp.  Oaudcn. 

NA'TAL,  a.t  [L.  natolis,  from  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

Pertaining  to  birth.     The  natal  day  is  the  day  of 
birth  or  nativity.    So  we  say,  natal  iiour ;  natal  place. 
Camden.      Prior. 
NA-TAL-I"TIAL,  (-ish'al,)      )  a.    [h.  natal, tins,  from 
NA-TAL-I"TIOUS,  (-ish'us,)  \      nascor,  to  be  born.] 
Pertaining  to  one's  birth  or  birthday,  or  consecra- 
ted to  one's  nativity.  Evelyn. 
Na'TALS,  re.  pi.    Time  and  place  of  nativity. 
Na'TANT,  a.     [L.  nutans,  from  nato,  to  swim.] 

In  botany,  swimming;  floating  on  the  surface  of 
water,  as  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant. 

Lee.    Martyn. 
Na'TANT-LY,  adv.     Swimmingly  ;  floatingly. 
NA-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  natatio,  from  nato,  to  swim.] 
A  swimming;  the  act  of  floating  on  the  water. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

Na-TA-To'RI-AL,  a.  In  ornithology,  swimming,  or 
adapted  to  swimming  ;  a  term  applied  to  such  birds 
as  habitually  live  upon  the  water.  Swainson. 

Na'TA-TO-RY,  a.     Enabling  to  swim.      Brit.  Crit. 
NATCH,  71.  [for  Notch.]     The  part  of  an  ox  between 

the  loins,  near  the  rump.  Marshal. 

NATH'LESS,  ado.  [Sax.  natheles  ;  na,  the,  and  less,  not 
the  less.] 

Nevertheless  ;  not  the  less ;  notwithstanding. 
[  Obs.]  Milton. 

NATH'MoRE,   adv.      [na,  the,  and  more.]     Not  the 

more  ;  never  the  more.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Na'TION,  71.  t  [L.  nutio,  from  nates,  born  ;  nascor,  to 
be  born  ;  perhaps  Heb.  yi}.] 

1.  A  body  of  people  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
or  united  under  the  same  sovereign  or  government ; 
as,  the  English  nation ;  the  French  nation.  It  often 
happens  that  many  nations  are  subject  to  one  govern- 
ment, in  which  case,  the  word  nation  usually  denotes 
a  body  of  people  speaking  the  same  language,  or  a 
body  that  has  formerly  been  under  a  distinct  govern- 
ment, but  has  been  conquered,  or  incorporated  with 
a  larger  nation.  Thus  the  empire  of  Russia  compre- 
hends many  nations,  as  did  formerly  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires.  Nation,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
originally  denoted  a  family  or  race  of  men  descended 
from  a  common  progenitor,  like  tribe,  but  by  emigra- 
tion, conquest,  ami  intermixture  of  men  of  different 
families,  this  distinction  is  in  most  countries  lost. 

2.  A  great  number,  by  way  of  emphasis.   Young. 
NA'TION-AL,  (na'shun-al  0r  nash'un-al,)  a.    Pertain- 
ing to  a  nation  ;  as,  national  customs,  dress,  or  lan- 
guage. 

2.  Public  ;  general  ;  common  to  a  nation ;  as,  a 
national  calamity. 

3.  Attached,  or  unduly  attached,  to  one's  own 
country.  The  writer  manifested  much  national 
prejudice.     He  was  too  national  to  be  impartial. 

National  guards  ;  in  France,  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom. 

Na'TION-AL-ISM,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  re.  The 
state  of  being  national  ;  nationality. 

NA-TION-AL'I-TY,  (na-shun-  or  nash'un-,)  re.  Na- 
tional character  ;  also,  the  quality  of  being  national, 
or  strongly  attached  to  one's  own  nation.    Boswell. 

Na'TION-AL-IZE,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  v.  t.  To 
make  national ;  to  give  to  one  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  or  the  peculiar  attachments  which 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  same  nation. 

Na'TION-ALIZ-JCD,  pp.     Rendered  national. 

NA'TION-AL-TZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  national ;  giv- 
ing one  the  character  ami  habits  of  a  nation. 

NA'TION- AL-LY,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  adv.  In 
regard  to  the  nation  ;  as  a  whole  nation. 

The  Jews  —  being  uut'«>na!!y  ,-y; sed  to  God  by  covenant. 

NA'TION-AL-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  national. 
Na'TIVE,   a.f  [L.  nativus,  from  nascor,  natus,  to  be 
born.] 

1.  Produced  by  nature ;  original ;  born  with  the 
being  ;  natural ;  not  acquired  ;  as,  native  genius  ;  ««- 
tine  affections  ;  a  native  talent  or  disposition  ;  nativt 
cheerfulness ;  native  simplicity. 

2.  Produced  by  nature  ;  not  factitious  or  artificial : 
as,  native  ore  ;  native  color. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth  ;  as,  native  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 
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4.  Pertaining  to  the  place  of  birth  ;  as,  native  soil ; 
native  country  ;  native  graces.  Shak. 

5.  Original ;  that  of  which  any  thing  is  made ;  as, 
man's  native  dust.  Milton. 

_  6.  Born  with  ;  congenial.  Shak. 

Na'TIVE,  n.    One  bom  in  any  place  is  said  to  he  a 

native  of  that  place,  whether  country,  city,  or  town. 

2.  Offspring.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

3.  In  natural  history,  plants  and  animals  are  said  to 
be  natives  of  that  country  or  place  from  which  they 
originally  came.  Thus,  the  guinea-pig  and  the  pota- 
to are  natives  of  South  America.  Encyc.  Am. 

NA'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  birth  ;  naturally  j  originally. 

Taylor.     Li,rli:f„of. 
NA'TIVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  produced  by  na- 

NA-TIV'I-TY,  n.  Birth  ;  the  coming  into  life  or"tae 
world.  The  feast  of  Christmas  is  observed  in  mem- 
ory of  Christ's  nativity. 

2.  Time,  place,  and  manner  of  birth. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 
These,  in  (h'ir  d:\rk  nanrit,,,  ihe  deep 

Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame.  Milton. 

4.  In  astrology,  a  representation  of  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment  of  one's  birth, 
supposed  to  indicate  his  future  destinies  ;  as,  to  cal- 
culate one's  nativity.  Brande. 

NAT'KA,  ?!.     A  bird,  a  species  of  shrike.     Pennant. 

Na'TRO-LITE,  n.  A  zeolite,  occurring  generally  in 
implanted  groups  of  glassy,  macular  crystals,  and  in 
fibrous  concretions.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  soda,  and  is  part  of  the  old  species  mesotype. 

NA'TRON,  n.  Native  carbonate  of  soda ;  another' of 
soda,  with  half  more  of  carbonic  acid,  is  called  Tro- 
na.  Dana. 

NAT'TI-LY,  adv.    In  a  natty  manner. 

NAT'TY,  a.     Neatly  fine  ;  spruce.     [Colloquial.] 

NAT'U-RAL,  (nat'yu-ral,)  <z.t  [Fr.  naturel;  L.  natura- 
lis,  from  natura,  nature,  from  nascor,  to  be  born  or 
produced.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  nature;  produced  or  effected  by 
nature,  or  by  the  laws  of  growth,  formation,  or  mo- 
tion, impressed  on  bodies  or  beings  by  divine  power. 
Thus  we  speak  of  I  ho  natural  growth  of  animals  or 
plants;  the  natural  motion  of  a  gravitating  body; 
natural  strength  or  disposition  ;  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body  ;  natural  color  ;  natural  beauty.  In  this 
sense,  natural  is  opposed  to  artificial  or  acquired. 

2.  According  to  the  stated  course  of  things.  Pov- 
erty and  shame  are  the  natural  consequences  of  cer- 
tain vices. 

3.  Not  forced  ;  not  far  fetched  ;  such  as  is  dictated 
by  nature.     The  gestures  of  the  orator  are  natural. 

4.  According  to  the  life  ;  as,  a  natural  representa- 
tion of  the  face. 

5.  Consonant  to  nature. 

Fire  and  warmth  <m  i,^.  ili.-r,  and  so  seem  to  cany  with  them  as 
natural  an  eviJ.mc  us  s.'ll-.vidi/nt  umlis  diemselves. 

6.  Derived  from  nature,  as  opposed  to  Habitual. 
The  love  of  pleasure  is  natural;  the  love  of  study  is 
usually  habitual  or  acquired. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason ;  not  revealed  ;  as,  nar.ii- 

8.  Produced  or  coming  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  or  the  progress  of  animals  and  vegetables; 
as,  a  natural  death;  opposed  to  Violent  or  Prema- 
ture. 

9.  Tender ;  affectionate  by  nature.  Shak. 

10.  Unaffected  ;  unassumed  ;  according  to  truth 
and  reality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  thai 


11.  Illegitir, 


this 


rat  - 


born  out  of  wedlock  ; 


12.  Native ;  vernacular ;  as,  one's  natural  language. 

13.  Derived  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature ; 
as,  natural  knowledge.  Addison. 

14.  A  natural  note,  in  music,  is  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale;  opposed  to 
fiat  and  sharp  notes,  which  are  called  artificial. 

Natural  history,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  the 
description  of  whatever  is  created,  or  of  the  whole 
universe,  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  more  generally, 
natural  history  is  limited  to  a  description  of  the  earth 
and  its  productions,  including  zoology,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  &c. 

Natural  orders,  in  botany,  are  groups  of  genera  re- 
semhling  each  other. 

Natural  phihisnpbij  originally  signified  the  study  of 
nature  in  general.  In  present  usage,  natural  or  me- 
chanical philosophy  re\Mi;s  to  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  masses  of  matter,  and  considers  those  effects  only 
which  are  not  attended  by  any  change  of  nature,  as 
motion,  &c.  It  is  distinguished  from  chemistry, 
which  relates  to  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  parti- 
cles of  matter,  and  embraces  their  changes  of  nature. 
Olmsted.  It  is  distinguished  from  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  respect  the  mind  or  under- 
standing of  man,  and  the  qualities  of  actions. 


NAT 

NAT'U-RAL,  (nat'yu-ral)  n.  An  idiot;  one  born 
without  the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  understand- 
ing.    This  is  probably  elliptical  for  natural  fool] 

2.  A  native  ;  an  original  inhabitant.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ralegh. 

3.  Gift  of  nature  ;  natural  quality.     [Not  In  use.] 

B.  Jonson.      Wotton. 

4.  In  music,  a  character  used  to  restore  to  its  natu- 
ral or  usual  sound  a  note  which,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious character,  would  he  fiat  or  sharp. 

NAT'lI-RAL-ISM,  7i.  Mere  state  of  nature.  Lavington. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  a  supernatural 
agency  in  the  miracles  and  revelations  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  grace  which  renews  and  sanc- 
tifies men.  J.  Murdoch. 

NAT'U-RAL-IST,  n  One  that  studies  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  or  physics  ;  one  that  is  versed 
in  natural  history  or  philosophy.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally applied  to  one  that  is  versed  in  natural  history. 

NAT-U.-RAL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  natural. 
[Obs.] 

NAT-q-RAL-I-ZA'TION,7t.  [See  Naturalize.]  The 
act  of  investing  an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  native  subject  or  citizen.  Naturalization, 
in  Great  Britain,  is  only  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  by  act  of  congress,  vesting 
certain  tribunals  with  the  [lower. 

NAT'LT-RAL-IZE,  (nat'yu-ral-Ize,)  v.  t.  [from  natu- 
ral, nature.]  To  confer  on  an  alien  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  native  subject  or  citizen  ;  to  adopt 
foreigners  into  a  nation  or  state,  and  place  them  in 
the  condition  of  natural  born  subjects. 

2.  To  make  natural ;  to  render  easy  and  familiar 
by  custom  and  habit ;  as,  custom  naturalizes  labor  or 
study.  South. 

3.  To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  acclimate  ;  as, 
to  naturalize  one  to  a  climate. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or  ver- 
nacular; to  make  our  own  ;  as,  to  naturalize  foreign 
words. 

5.  To  accustom  ;  lo  habituate  ;  as,  to  naturalize  the 
vine  to  a  cold  climate.  Gibbon. 

NAT'IJ-RAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  natives;  rendered  easy  and  familiar; 
adapted  to  a  climate ;  acclimated  ;  received  as  na- 
tive. 

NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Vesting  with  the  rights 
of  native  subjects;  making  easy;  acclimating; 
adopting. 

NAT'LT-RAL-LY,  (nat'yu-ral-e,)  adv.  According  to 
nature  ;  by  the  force  or  impulse  of  nature  ;  not  by 
art  or  habit.     We  are  naturalhi  prone  to  evil. 

2.  According  to  nature  ;  without  affectation;  with 
just  representation  ;  according  to  life. 

3.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things  ;  as,  the 
effect  or  consequence  naturally  follows. 

4.  Spontaneously  ;  without  art  or  cultivation.  Ev- 
ery plant  must  have  grown  naturally  in  some  place  or 
other. 

NAT'U-RAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  given  or 
produced  by  nature  ;  as,  the  naturalness  of  desire. 
South. 
2.  Conformity  to  nature,  or  to  truth  and  reality ; 
not  affectation  ;  as,  the  naturalness  of  the  eyebrows. 
Dryden. 
NAT'lf-RALS,  77.  pi.     Among  pliysicians,  whatever  be- 
longs naturally  to  an  animal  ;  opposed  to  Non-nat- 
urals.     [It  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  used   in  the 

NA'TURE,  (nat'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  I..  Sp.  and  It.  na- 
tura; from  natus,  born,  produced,  from  nascor.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  made  or  pro- 
duced ;  a  word  that  comprehends  all  the  works  of 
God  ;  the  universe.  Of  a  phenix  we  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature. 

And  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  Pope. 

2.  By  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause,  77a- 
ture  is  used  for  the  agent,  creator,  author,  producer, 
of  things,  or  for  the  powers  that  produce  them.  By 
the  expression,  "  trees  and  fossils  are  produced  by 
nature,"  we  mean,  they  are  formed  or  produced  by 
certain  inherent  powers  in  matter,  or  we  mean  that 
they  are  produced  by  God,  the  Creator,  the  Author  of 
whatever  is  made  or  produced.  The  opinion  that 
things  are  produced  by  inherent  powers  of  matter, 
independent  of  a  supreme,  intelligent  Author,  is 
atheism.  But  generally,  men  mean  by  nature,  thus 
used,  the  Author  of  created  things,  orthe  operation 
of  his  power. 

3.  The  essence,  essential  qualities,  or  attributes, 
of  a  thing,  which  constitute  it  what  it  is;  as,  the 
nature  of  the  soul  ;  the  nature  of  blood  ;  the  nature 
of  a  fluid  ;  the  nature  of  plants,  or  of  a  metal  ;  the 
nature  of  a  circle  or  an  angle.  When  we  speak  of 
the  nature  of  man,  we  understand  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of  the 
species  which  distinguish  him  from  other  animals. 
When  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  or  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  race,  we  mean  his  particular  qualities 
or  constitution  ;  either  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
his  body,  or  the  affections  of  his  mind,  his  natural 
appetites,  passions,  disposition,  or  temper.  So  of 
irrational  animals. 


NAU 

4.  The  established  or  regular  course  of  things  ;  as 
when  we  say,  an  event  is  not  according  to  nature,  or 
it  is  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  Boyle. 

5.  A  law  or  principle  of  action  or  motion  in  a  nat- 
ural body.     A  stone  by  nature  falls,  or  inclines  to  fall. 

Boyle. 

6.  Constitution  ;  aggregate  powers  of  a  body,  es- 
pecially a  living  one.  We  say,  nature  is  strong  or 
weak  ;   nature  \<  almost  exhausted.  Boyle. 

7.  The  constitution  and  appearances  of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  historians, 
which  are  built  upon  general  nalure,  live  forever.  Reynold*. 

8.  Natural  affection 


The  murdering  son  asc-nd  I 
Through  violated  nalure  for 

9.  System  of  created  thii 

He,  binding  nalure  fa 


NA'TU.R-IS1 


NA-TO'RI-TY,  77. 
duced  by  nalure. 


10.  Sort;  species;  kind;  particular  character. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  to  a  king  and  an  arch- 
blshop.  Dryden. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  conformed  to  nature,  or 
to  truth  and  reality. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  unprejudiced  and 
refined.  Addison. 

12.  Birth.     No  man  is  noble  by  nature. 
NA'TURE,  (nat'yur,)  v.  t.    To  endow  with  natural 

"  IVot  in  use.]  Oower. 

,  71.     One  who  ascribes  every  thing  to 

Boyle. 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  prc- 

[A  very  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 

Brown. 

NAU'FRAGE,  77.  [L.  naufragium  ;  navis,  a  ship,  and 
frungo,  to  break.  See  Wreck,  which  is  from  the 
same  root,  break,  L.fractus.] 

Shipwreck.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

NAU'FRA-GOUS,  a.     Causing  shipwreck.      [Utile 

used.]  Taylor. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  77.  [Sax.  naht,  nauht,  compounded 
of  77e  and  aught  or  wilit,  a  creature,  wight ;  Goth. 
niwaiht.  fVaiht  coincides  with  wight,  L.  quid,  quod. 
(See    Aught.)      This   word    should  not    be  written 

Nothing. 


To  set  at  naught ;  to  slight,  disregard,  or  despise. 

Ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel.  —  Prov.  i. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  adv.    In  no  degree. 

To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  naugh1  applied.       Fairfax. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  a.    Bad;  worthless;  of  no  valu 


■  accoun 

Things  naught  and  things  indifferent. 

h  [.-  juiugtd,  il  is  naugld,  says  the  uuyer. 


NAUGHT'I-LY,   (nawt'i-ly,)  adv.     Wickedly;    cor- 
ruptly. 

NAUGHT'I-NESS,  (nawt'i-ness,)  ?i.    Badness;  wick- 
edness ;  evil  principle  or  purpose. 

I  know  thy  pride  and  the  naughtiness  of  thy  heart.  —  I  Sam. 

2.  Slight  wickedness  of  children  ;  perverseness ; 
mischievousness.  Dryden.     Shak.     Sidney. 

NAUGUT'Y,  (nawt'y,)  a.     Wicked  ;  corrupt. 

A  naitghti!  p  rsnii,  a  wiclmd  man,  wslkaii  u'iih  a  froward  mouth. 
—  Prov.  vi. 

2.  Bad  ;  worthless. 

The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs.  —  Jer.  xniv. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  perverse  ;  froward  ;  as,  a  naughty 
child.  It  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  the  latter 
sense,  as  applied  to  children,  or  in  ludicrous  cen- 

NAUL'AGE,  71.     [h.naulum.]  [sure. 

The  freight  of  passengers  in  a  ship.     [Little  used.} 
NAU'MA-€HY,  77.      [L.   naumachia;    Gr.    vavuaxia; 
Vane,  a  ship,  and  aa\ri,  fight.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  show  or  spectacle 
representing  a  sea-fight. 

2.  The  place  where  these  shows  were  exhibited. 

NAUS'GO-PY,  71.     [Gr.  1/0.11$,  a  ship,  and  okokzoi,  to 

view.] 

The  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships,  or 

the  vicinity  of  land,  at  a  distance.  Maty. 

NAU'SJGa,  (naw'sheU,)    n.      [L.,   from  Gr.   vavaia, 

from  pa  11c,  a  ship.l 

Originally  and  properly,   seasickness  ;  hence,  any 

similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 

propensity  to  vomit;   qualm;  loathing;  squeamish- 

ness  of  the  stomach. 
NAU'SE-ANT,   (-she-ant,)  n.      A  substance  which 

NAU'SE-ATE,  (naw'she-ate,)  v.  7.     [L.  nauseo.] 
"  To  become  squeamish  ;  to  feel  disgust ;  to  be  in- 
clined lo  reject  from  the  stomach. 
NAU'SE-ATE,  (naw'she-ate,)  v.  t.    To  loathe  ;  to  re- 
ject with  disgust. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loathes  wholesome  foods.  Blackmore. 

Old  age,  will)  sa.-m  pic  ',  conns  crisping  on, 

Nauseates  tin-  prais"  which  in  her  youth  she  won.         Dryden. 

2.  To  affect  with  disgust.  Swift. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MAfiiNE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


:  See  Pictorial  Illustralio 


f  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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NAU'SE-A-TED,  pp.    Rejected  with  disgust. 
NAC'SE-A-TING,  ppr.    Loathing  ;  rejecting  with  dis- 

N  \  I  'S  E-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  nauseating. 

NAU'SEOUS,  (naw'shus,)  a.  Loathsome;  disgust- 
ful; disgusting;  regarded  with  abhorrence;  as,  a 
nauseous  drug  or  medicine. 

NAU'SEOUS-LY,  adv.     Loathsomely;  disgustfully. 

NAU'SEOUS-NESS,  n.  Loathsomeness;  quality  of 
exciting  disgust;  as,  the  nauseousness  of  a  drug  or 
medicine. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a  reasonable  man. 

NAU'TIC,         )a.t  [L.  nauticus,  from  nauta,  a  sea- 
NAU'Tie-AL,         man,  from    navis,    a   ship.      See 
Nay  v.] 
Pertaining  to  seamen  or  navigation  ;  as,  nautical 


skil 


■ical  i 


NAU'TI-LITE,  n.     [from  L.  nautilus,  a  shell-fish.] 

A  fossil  nautilus.  Kirwan.     Diet. 

NAU'TI-LOID,  a.    Resembling  the  nautilus  in  form 

NAli'TI-LOID,  n.     [JVautilus  and  siSoc.] 

That  which  has  the  furm  of  tile  nautilus. 
NAU'TI-LUS,  n.*  [L.;  Gr.  uavrtXos,  from  vavs,  a 
ship.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  small  genus  of  cephalopodous 
mollusca.  The  animal  has  the  sack,  eyes,  parrot- 
beak,  and  funnel  of  the  other  cephalopods  ;  but  its 
mouth,  instead  of  the  large  arms  and  feet,  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  circles  of  numerous  small  tenta- 
cles without  cups.  The  shell  is  a  spiral,  symmetri- 
cal, and  chambered  shell,  i.  e.  divided  into  several 
cavities  by  partitions.  Its  lamina  cross  suddenly, 
even  in  the  last  turns  of  the  spine,  which  not  only 
touch  the  preceding  ones,  but  envelop  them.  The 
siphon  occupies  the  center  of  each  partition. 

Cuvier. 

2.  A  loose,  popular  name  applied  to  the  shells  of 
several  different  genera  of  mollusca.  The  animal 
which  is  said  to  sail  in  its  shell  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  very  different 
from  the  nautilus.  Perhaps  nautilus  may  be  said  to 
be  its  poetical  name. 


NA'VAL,  a.t  [L.  navalis,  from  navis,  Gr.  k-iijc,  a  ship.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships  ;  as,  a  navul  force  or  arma- 
ment. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to   a  navy  ;  as,  naval 

NA'VAL  OF'FI-CER,  n.  In  a  United  States  custom- 
house, an  officer  who  assists  the  collector  in  col- 
lecting the  customs  on  merchandise  imported. 

Bouvicr. 
NA'VALS,  n.  pi.    Naval  affairs.     [JVot  used.] 

Clarendon. 
NA'VXRCH,  (na'Vark,)  n.     [Gr.  vavapxoc.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  the  commander  of  a  fleet. 

Mitford. 
NA'VXR€H-Y,  «.     [from  L.  navarchus,  an  admiral.] 
Knowledge  of  managing  ships.  Petty. 

NAVE,  n.     [Sax.  nafa,  nafu  ;  Dan.  nav  ;  G.  nabe;  Sw. 

1.  The  thick  piece  of  timber  in  the  center  of  a 
wheel,  in  which  the  spokes  are  inserted  ;  called  also 
the  Hub  or  Hob. 

2.  The  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  extending 
from  the  baluster  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  principal 
entrance.  Owilt. 

NA'V£L,  (na'vl,)  n.  [Pax.  nafela,  from  nafa,  nave  ; 
D.  navel;  G.  nabel;   Sw.  nafle ;   Dan.  navle ;   Zend. 

nafo;  Pehlavi,  naf,  Sans,  nabha;  Pers.  t_*U  naf.] 

The  center  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
the  point  where  the  umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the 
fetus.  The  umbilical  cord  is  a  collection  of  vessels 
by  which  the  fetus  of  an  animal  communicates 
with  the  parent  by  means  of  the  placenta,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  Encyc. 

NA'V.EL-GALL,  7i.  A  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine 
of  the  back  of  a  horse,  behind  the  saddle.      Johnson. 

NA'V.EL-STRING,  n.  The  umbilical  cord.  [See 
Navel.] 

NA'VEL-WORT,  n.     A  succulent  plant  of  the  genus 
Cotyledon.    It  has  the  appearance  of  house-leek. 
Miller. 

Na'VEW,  (na'vu,)  n.     [L.  7107ms;  Sax.  nape.] 

A  plant,  the  Brassica  Nanus  ;  also  called  the 
French  turnip.  It  has  a  spindle-shaped  root,  less 
than  the  turnip.  Encyc.    Miller. 

NA-VIC'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  navicula,  a  little  ship.] 

1.  Relating  to  small  ships  or  boats.  Bn/ant. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  cymbiform.  The  navicular 
bone  is  the  scaphoid  bone  of  the  wrist. 

Coze.     Quincy. 
NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.     [L.  navagabilis,  from  nuvigo,  to 
sail,  from  navis,  a  snip.] 

That  may  be  navigated  or  passed  in  ships  or  ves- 
sels ;  as,  a  navigable,  river. 
NAV'I-GA-BLE-'NESS,  )  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 
NAV-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,     (      being  navigable. 
NAV'I-GA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  navigable  manner. 


NEA 

NAVIGATE,  v.  i.     [L.  navigo,  from  navis,  a  ship ; 
Ir.  snamhaim.] 
To  pass  on  water  in  ships  ;  to  sail. 
The    PhenicianB  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  ArbuthnoL 

NAV'I-GATE,  v.  t    To  pass  over  in  ships  ;  to  sail  on  ; 
as,  to  navigate  the  Atlantic. 

2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing ;  as,  to 
nantj-iifr  a  ship. 
NAV'I-Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Steered  or  managed  in 

passing  oil  (lie  water;  passed  over  in  sailing. 
NAV'I-GA-TING,  ppr.    Passing  on  or  over  in  sailing  ; 


1.  The  act  of  navigating;  the  act  of  passing  on 
water  in  ships  or  other  vessels  •  the  state  of  being 
navigable. 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  ships  or  ves- 
sels from  one  place  to  another.  This  comprehends 
not  only  the  management  of  the  sails,  but  the  direct- 
ing and  measuring  of  the  course  of  ships  by  the 
laws  of  geometry,  or  by  astronomical  principles  and 
observations.  Brande. 

3.  Ships  in  general. 

Aerial  navigation  ;  the  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air 
by  means  of  balloons. 

Inland  navigation  ;  the  passing  of  boats  or  small 
vessels  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  in  tile  interior  of 
a  country  ;  conveyance  by  boats  or  vessels  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  country. 
NAVT-GA-TOR,  71.  One  that  navigates  or  sails  ; 
chiefly,  one  who  directs  the  course  of  a  ship,  or  one 
who  is  skillful  in  the  art  of  navigation.  We  say,  a 
bold  navigator,  an  experienced   navigator,   an   able 

NA'VY,  71.  [L.  navis;  Gr.  i-auj,  from  veo>,  to  swim, 
L.  710,  nato  ;  Sans,  nau  ;  Armenian,  711110 ,-  Pers.  7iao- 
dan.  The  elements  of  the  verb  are  probably  JYd,  co- 
inciding with  Eng.  nod,  L.  nuto.  To  swim,  then,  is 
to  move  up  and  down.     Class  Nd,  No.  3,  9.] 

1.  A  fleet  of  ships  ;  an  assemblage  of  merchant- 
men, or  so  many  as  sail  in  company. 

The  navy  of  Hiram  brought  irnM  frum  U|'hir.  —  1  Kings  x. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a 
nation  or  king.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  kingdom  and  its  commerce.  This  is 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  a  navy. 

NAWL,  71.    An  awl.     [JVot  in  use.] 
NaY,  adv.      [A  contracted   word;  L.  nego ;  Sw.  ncy 
or  nej,  from  neka,  to  deny  ;  W.  nac,  from  naca,  to 
deny.] 
1.  No ;  a  word  that  expresses  negation. 
I  tell  you  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  snatl  all  likewise  perish. 


2.  It  expresses  also  refusal. 
He  that  will  not  when  he  m 
When  he  would  he  shall  ha 


Proverb. 


[In  these  senses  it  is  now  rarely  used  ;  710  being 
substituted.] 

3.  Not  only  so ;  not  this  alone  ;  intimating  that 
something  is  to  be  added  by  way  of  amplification. 
He  requested  an  answer;  nay,  he  urged  it. 

NAY,  71.    Denial ;  refusal. 

NAY,  v.  t.     To  refuse.     [JVot  in  use.] 

NAY'WARD,  7t.     Tendency  to  denial.     [JYot  used.] 
Sltak. 

NAY'WORD,  (na'wurd,)  71.  A*y-word  ;  a  proverbial 
reproach  ;  a  watchword.     [Obs.~]  Shak. 

NAZ-A-RK'AN,  I  n.       One   of   a   sect   of   Judaizing 

NAZ-A-RENE',  (  Christians  in  the  second  century, 
who  observed  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  rejected  the 
commonly  received  Gospels,  holding  a  peculiar  one  of 
their  own.  Murdock. 

NAZ-A-RENE',  it.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth  ;  one 
of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  ;  in  contempt. 
Acts  xxiv. 

NAZ'A-RITE,  71.      A  Jew  whobound  himself  by  a 
vow  to  extraordinary  purity  of  life  and  devotion. 
Murdock. 

NAZ'A-RIT-ISM,  71.  The  vow  and  practice  of  a  Naz- 
arite.  Burdcr. 

NAZE,  71.  A  cliff  or  headland,  same  as  a  Ness.  Smart. 

NE,  [Sax.]  not,  is  obsolete.  We  find  it  in  early 
English  writers,  prefixed  to  other  words ;  as,  nill, 
for  ne  will,  will  not;  nas,  for  ne  has,  has  not;  nis, 
for  71  e  is,  is  not.  Spejiser. 

NEAF,  fneef,)  71.     [Ice.  nefi;  Scot,  nievc.] 
_  The  fist.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

NEAL,  (nee!,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  anrclan,  to  kindle.] 

To  temper  and  reduce  to  a  due  consistence  by 
heat.     But  Neal  is  now  rarely  used.     [See  Anneal.] 

NeAL,  v.  i.  To  be  tempered  by  heat.  [Little  used.] 
[■See  Anneal.]  Bacon, 

NEAP,  (neep,)  71.     [This  word  may  belong  to  the  root 
of  neb,  nib;  Ice.  711/,  nose  ;  Eth.  anaf.] 
The  tongue  or  pole  of  a  cart,  sled,  or  wagon. 

New  England. 

NeAP,  a.     [Sax.  hnipan,  to  incline,  to  fall.] 

Low.  The  neap  tides  are  those  which  happen  near 
the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  when  the  dif- 
ference between  high  and  low  water  is  less  than  at 
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any  other  period  in  the  month.  They  are  opposed 
to  spring  tides. 

NEAP,  n.    A  neap  tide.     [See  the  adjective.] 

NeAP_'ED,  (neept,)  )  a.     Left  aground.    A  ship  is 

BE-NeAP'£D,  (-neept,)  j  said  to  be  neaped  when  left 
aground,  particularly  on  the  bight  of  a  spring  tide, 
so  that  she  will  not  float  till  the  return  of  the  next 
spring  tide.  Tvtf.n. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN,  a.    Belonging  to  Naples,  in  Italy. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN,  7t.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

NeAP'-TIDE,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain  tides.  [See 
Neap,  a.] 

NEAR,  (neer,)  a.  [Sax.  Tier,  or  neara,  nigher.  This 
seems  to  be  a  contracted  word,  from  7ti/r/ier,the  com- 
parative of  neh,  711/1,  or  nieh,  D.  naauw,  G.  nahe,  Sw. 
nar,  Dan.  nmr,  W.  nig,  strait,  narrow  ;  nigiam,  to 
narrow.] 

1.  Nigh  ;  not  far  distant  in  place,  time,  or  degree. 
Regularly,  near  should  be  followed  by  to,  but  this  is 
often  omitted.  We  say,  a  house  stands  near  a  river  ; 
a  friend  sits  near  me  ;  the  man  fell,  and  was  near  de- 
struction. 

And  Jacob  wt 

2.  Closely  related  by  blood. 

She  is  thy  t 

3.  Not  distant  in  affection,  support, 
present;  ready;  willing  to  aid. 

Call  upon  th'1  Lit.]  v.  In!,    h'  is  near. — Is.  It. 

4.  Intimate;  united  in  close  ties  of  affection  or  con- 
fidence ;  as,  a  near  friend. 

5.  Dear ;  affecting  one's  interest  or  feelings ;  as,  a 
near  concern. 

My  nearest  life.  Shak. 

6.  Close  ;  parsimonious. 

7.  Close ;  not  loose,  free,  or  rambling ;  as,  a  version 
near  the  original. 

8.  Next  to  one  ;  on  the  left ;  opposed  to  Off  ;  as, 
the  near  horse  or  ox  in  a  team. 

NEAR,  adv.  Almost ;  within  a  little.  It  is  near  twelve 
o'clock.  The  payment  of  such  a  sum  would  so  near 
to  ruin  him.  Addison. 

NEAR,  ».  f.  To  approach  ;  to  come  nearer  ;  us,  the 
ship  neared  the  land  ;  a  seaman's  phrase.  Also  used 
intransitively. 

NEAR'EST,  a.  [super!,  of  near.]  Shortest ;  most  di- 
rect ;  as,  the  nearest  way  to  London.  So  we  use 
Nearer  for  Shorter. 

[This  use  of  these  icurds  is  not  correct,  but  very  com- 

NgAE'LY,  adv.    At  no  great  distance  ;  not  remotely. 

2.  Closely  ;  as,  two  persons  nrurhj  related  or  allied. 

3.  Intimately;  pressingly  ;  with  a  close  relation  to 
one's  interest  or  happiness.  It  nearly  concerns  us  to 
preserve  peace  with  our  neighbor. 

4.  Almost;  within  a  little.  The  fact  is  nearly  de- 
monstrated. 

5.  In  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly  manner. 
NEAR'NESS,  71.     Closeness;   small  distance.     The 

nearness  of  a  place  to  a  market  enhances  the  value 
of  lands. 

2.  Close  alliance  by  blood;  propinquity:  as,  the 
nearness  of  brothers  anil  -asters,  parents  and  children. 

3.  Close  union  by  affection  ;  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship. 

4.  Parsimony  ;  closeness  in  expenses.         Bacon. 
NEAR'-SlGIlT'F.n,  (neer'sit'ed,)  a.     Short-sighted  ; 

seeing  at  a  small  distance  only. 

NEAR'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being 
short-sighted. 

NEAT,  (neet,)  n.  [Sax.  neat,  neten,  niten,  vyten  ;  Sw. 
716't ;  Dan.  nod.  In  Sax.  geneat  is  a  herdsman.  In 
Spanish,  ganado  is  cattle,  and  vermin  ;  doubtless  the 
same  word  with  a  prefix.  In  W.  mud  is  a  group. 
JVeat  coincides  with  the  root  of  need  in  elements,  and 
if  connected  with  it,  the  sense  is,  a  herd,  or  collec- 
tion, from  crowding,  pressing  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.] 

1.  Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows.  In  America,  this  word  is  used  in  composition, 
as  in  neat's-tongue,  neatVfoot  oil,  and  tautologically 
in  neat-cattle. 

2.  A  single  cow.  Tusser. 
NEAT,  a.     [It.  nefto  ;  Sp.  were- ;  Fr.  Tier ;  Arm.  neat,  or 

neet;  L.  nitidus,  niieo,  to  shine,  to  be  clean,  fair,  or 
fine;  W.  n'tth,  pure  ;  nithiaw,  to  purify,  to  winnow.] 

1.  Very  clean  ;  free  from  foul  or  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  as,  neat  clothes.  The  vessels  are  kept  neat;  the 
woman  keeps  hi1!  house  very  near. 

2.  Pure  ;  free  from  impure  words  and  phrases ;  as, 
a  neat  style. 

3.  Cleanly;  preserving  neatness;  as,  ancatwoman. 

4.  Pure  ;  unadulterated  ;  as,  neat  wine.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 

5.  Free  from  tawdry  appendages,  and  well  adjust- 
ed ;  as,  a  neat  dress. 

6.  Clear  of  the  cask,  case,  bag,  box,  &c ;  as,  neat 
weight.     It  is  usually  written  Net  or  Nett. 

NEAT'HERD,  n.     [Sax.  veathyrd.] 

A  person  who  has  the  care  of  cattle ;  a  cow-keen- 
er. Dri/dcn. 

NEAT'LY,  adv.  With  neatness ;  in  a  neat  manner  ; 
in  a  cleanly  manner  ;  as,  a  garment  neatly  washed. 
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2.  With  good  taste ;  without  tawdry  ornaments ; 
as,  a  lady  neatly  dressed. 

_  3.  Nicely  ;  handsomely  ;  as,  a  vessel  neatly  gilt. 
NeAT'NESS,  n.    Exact  cleanliness ;  entire  freedom 
from  foul  matter ;  as,  the  neatness  of  a  floor,  or  of  a 
garment. 

2.  Purity  ;  freedom  from  ill  chosen  words  :  as,  the 
neatness  of  style. 

3.  Freedom  from  useless  or  tawdry  ornaments  ; 
with  good  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  ;  as,  the 
neatness  of  a  dress. 

NeAT'RESS,  n.     [from  neat,  cattle.]     A  female  who 
takes  care  of  cattle.     [Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 
Warner. 

NEAT'S'-FQQT  OIL,  n.  The  oil  obtained  by  boiling 
calves'  feet.  Gardner. 

NEB,  n.  [Sax.  neb,  or  nebbe  ;  Ice.  nebbe,  or  nef;  Dan. 
neb,  nab,  and,  with  a  prefix,  snuhcl ;  Sw.  ndf;  D.  neb, 
sneb;  G.  schnabel.  In  the  different  dialects  it  signi- 
fies a  bill,  beak,  the  nose,  or  the  face,  from  extend- 
ing, or  shooting.  See  Class  Nb,  No.  2,  3,  6,  8,  10,  13, 
15,  21,  24.     It  is  also  written  Nib.] 

The  nose ;  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  bill ;  the 
mouth. 

NEB'NEB,  n.     The  East  Indian  name  of  Baelah. 

NEB'IJ-LA,  n.;  pi.  Nebulje.  [L.  nebula;  Gr.  vctpoc, 
vetprXn ;  G.  nebel;  D.  ncvel;  Ir.  neall,  neul,  by  contrac- 
tion ;  It.  nebbta ;  Sp.  niebla,  fog,  mist ;  Sans,  nabha, 
a  cloud.  Probably  the  primary  sense  is,  thick,  or 
mixed.] 

1.  A  white  spot,  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  name  given  to  faint,  misty  ap- 
pearances, which  are  dimly  seen  among  the  stars, 
resembling  a  comet  or  a  speck  of  fog.  They  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  resolved  by  the  telescope 
into  myriads  of  small  stars.  Olmsted. 

3.  [In  heraldry,  it  is  used  to  describe  a  line  drawn 
with  undulation's  resembling  the  form  of  clouds;  or 
a  shield  or  charge  divided  by  several  such  lines 
drawn  across  it.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

NEB'TJ-LAR,  o.     Pertaining  to  nebulae. 

Nebular  hypothesis;  a  celebrated  hypothesis,  framed 
by  Laplace,  the  principles  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
It  supposes  that  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  sys- 
tem once  existed  in  the  form  of  a  nebula  ;  that  this 
had  a  revolution  on  its  own  axis  from  west  to  east ; 
that,  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  matter  composingthe 
nebula  gradually  became  condensed  toward  the  cen- 
ter ;  tiiat  the  exterior  portions  thus  had  the  velocity 
of  their  revolution  increased,  until  by  the  centrifugal 
force  they  were  separated  from  the  mass,  and  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  ring  ;  that  thus  the  material 
of  each  of  the  planets  was  separated,  while  the  main 
body  was  condensed  toward  the  center,  forming  the 
sun  ;  and  finally,  that  each  of  the  planetary  rings,  by 
a  similar  process,  was  condensed  into  the  planet,  de- 
positing in  the  mean  time  rings  out  of  which  its  sec- 
ondaries were  formed.  Olmsted. 

NEB-II-LOS'I-TV,  «.  [from  nebulous.]  The  state  of 
being  cloudy  or  hazy.  Med.  Repos. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a'  name  given  to  the  faint,  misty 
appearances  Mirrounding  certs  in  stars.         Olmsted. 

NEB'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  nrbulosus.] 

1.  Cloudy  ;  hazy.     [See  Nebula.] 

2.  In  astronomy,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  ap- 
pearance of,  a  nebula. 

NEC-ES-SA'RI-AN,  n.  [See  Necessary.]  An  advo- 
cate for  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  ;  more 
properly,  Necessitarian.  Priestley. 


that  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  Truth  is  neces- 
sarily opposite  to  falsehood.  A  square  is  necessarily 
different  from  a  circle. 

2.  Indispensably.  Most  men  are  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  procuring  their  Mib-istence. 

3.  By  unavoidable  consequence.  Certain  infer- 
ences necessarily  result  from  particular  premises. 

NEC'ES-SA-RI-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  ncces- 
NEC'ES-SA-RY,  o.     [L.  necessarius.]  [sary. 

1.  That  must  be  ;  that  can  not  be  otherwise  ;  in- 
dispensably requisite.  It  is  necessary  that  every  effect 
should  have  a  cause. 

2.  Indispensable  ;  requisite  ;  essential ;  that  can 
not  be  otherwise  without  preventing  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Air  is  necessary  to  support  animal  life  ,  food 
is  necessary  to  nourish  the  body  ;  holiness  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  happiness  ;  health  is  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  ;  subjection  to  law  is 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property. 

3.  Unavoidable  ;  as,  a  necessary  inference  or  con- 
sequence from  facts  or  arguments. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion  ;  opposed 
to  Free.  Whether  man  is  a  necessary  or  a  free  agent 
is  a  question  much  discussed. 

NEC'ES-SA-RY,  71.  [from  the  adjective.]  Something 
necessary  or  indispensable  to  some  purpose  ;  as,  a 
necessary  of  life  ;  more  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

NEC'ES-SA-RY,  71.     A  privy 

NE-CES-Sl-TA'RI-AN,  j  n.     One  who  maintains  the 

NEC-ES-SA'RI-AN,  j  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  existence  of 
things.  Beattie. 
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NE-CES'SI-TATE,  v.  t.     [from  L.  necessitas.] 

To  make  necessary  or  indispensable ;  to  render  un- 
avoidable ;  to  compel. 

The  Marquis  of  js.-wcisik1,  l^inir  pressed  on  both   sides,  was 

necessitated  Id  draw   all  his  anny  into  York.       Clarendon. 
Sickness  mi^hl  necessitate  hi.-,  removal  Irum  cuurt.  South. 

NE-CES'SI-TA-TED,  pp.  Made  necessary,  indispen- 
sable, or  unavoidable. 

NE-CES'SI-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Making  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable. 

NE-CES-SI-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  neces- 
sary ;  compulsion.     [Little  used.]  Bramhall. 

NE-CES'SI-TI-£D,  (-tid,)  a.  In  a  state  of  want. 
[Not  in  use.] 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS,  a.  Very  needy  or  indigent ;  pressed 
with  poverty. 

There  are  inuitilial.  s 


2.  Narrow  ;  destitute  ;  pinching  ;  as,  necessitous 
circumstances. 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS-LY,  adv.    In   a  necessitous  man- 
ner. 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS-NESS,'n.    Extreme  poverty  or  des- 
titution of  the  means  of  living  ;  pressing  want. 

Burnet. 

NE-CES'SI-TUDE,  n.     Necessitousness  ;  want.    [Not 
used.]  Hate. 

NE-CES'SI-TY,  at  [L.  necessitas.] 

1.  That  which  must  be  and  can  not  be  otherwise, 
or  the  cause  of  that  which  can  not  be  otherwise.  It 
is  of  necessity  that  a  thing  can  not  be  and  not-be  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  of  necessity  that  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  can  not  both  be  true. 

2.  Irresistible  power ;  compulsive  force,  physical 
or  moral.  If  man's  actions  are  determined  by  causes 


3.  Indispensahleness  ;  the  state  of  being  requisite. 
The  necessity  of  funds  to  support  public  credit,  no 
man  questions.  The  necessity  of  economy  in  domes- 
tic concerns  is  admitted.  No  man  can  plead  necessity 
in  excuse  for  crimes. 

4.  Extreme  indigence ;  pinching  poverty ;  pressing 
need. 

The  cause  of  alt  llv1  <!istr.H-timis  in  his  court  or  army  proceeded 
from  the  extreme  poverty  and  necessity  his  rnaj.  sty  was  in. 
Clarendon. 

5.  Unavoidableness  ;  inevitableness;  as,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  consequence  from  certain  premises. 

6.  In  the  plural,  things  requisite  for  a  purpose. 

These  sli'mM  I,.-  hum's  lor  necessities, 

Not  for  delights.  Shale. 

NECK,  71.  [Sax.  Imece,  hnecca,  necca ;  G.  nick,  genick, 
the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  D.  7ie/c ;  Sw.  nacke ;  Dan. 
nakke  ;  It.  Port,  and  Sp.  nuca.  This  word  is  properly 
the  nape  or  vertebra  of  the  neck  behind,  and  is  so 
rendered  in  other  languages,  L.  nnz,  that  is,  a  nob  or 
mass ;  W.  enwe.] 

1.  The  part  of  an  animal's  body  which  is  between 
the  head  and  the  trunk,  and  connects  them.  In  man 
and  many  other  animals,  this  part  is  more  slender 
than  the  trunk  ;  hence, 

2.  A  long,  narrow  tract  of  land  projecting  from 
the  main  body,  or  a  narrow  tract  connecting  two 
larger  tracts  ;  as,  the  neck  of  land  between  Boston 
and  Roxiiury. 

Any  part  corresponding  to  a  neck  ;  the  long,  slen- 
der part  of  a  vessel,  as  a  retort ;  or  of  a  plant,  as  a 
gourd  ;  or  of  any  instrument,  as  a  guitar. 

A  stiff  neck,  111  Srriptttrc,  denotes  obstinacy  in  sin. 

On  the  neck  ;  immediately  after ;  following  closely. 

First  by  committing  one  sin  on  the  neck  of  another.    Perkins. 

[This  phrase  is  not  much  used.  We  more  fre- 
quently say,  en  the  heels.] 

To  break  the  neck  of  an  affair ;  to  hinder,  or  to  do 
the  principal  thing  to  prevent. 

To  harden  the  neck ;  to  grow  obstinate  ;  to  be  more 
and  more  perverse  and  rebellious.     Nell.  ix. 
NECK'A-TEE,  n.     A  neckerchief.     [Obs.] 
NECK'BEEF,  71.     The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cat- 
tle, sold  at  a  low  price. 

As  cheap  as  neckbeef.  Swift. 

NECX'CLOTK,  it.     A  piece  of  cloth  worn  on  the  neck. 

NECK'ED,  (nekt,)  a.  Having  a  neck;  as  in  stiff- 
necked. 

NECK'ER-CUIEF,  (-chif,)  n.  A  gorget;  a  kerchief 
for  the  neck  ;  it  was  formerly  applied  only  to  female 
attire.  Smart. 

NECK'LACE,  71.  A  string  of  beads,  or  precious  stones, 
worn  by  women  on  the  neck.  Jlrbuthnot. 

NECK'LAC-£D,  (neck'last,)  a.  Marked  as  with  a 
necklace.  Sir  (V.  Jones. 

NECK'LAND,  n.    A  neck  or  long  tract  of  land. 

HakewelU 

NECK'-TyE,  71.  A  neckhandkerchief.  M.  F.  Tapper. 

NECK'VERSE,  71.     The  verse  formerly  read  to  entitle 
a  party  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  be  the  first 
verse  of  the  lifiv-fnst  Psalm,  "Mist  rerc  mei,"  Slc. 
Tindall. 

NECK'WEED,  n.  Hemp ;  in  ridicule,  because  used 
in  hanging  criminals. 
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NEC'RO-LITE,  71.     A  variety  of  trachyte. 

NEC-RO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  giving  an 
account  of,  the  dead,  or  of  deaths. 

NEC-ROL'O-GIST,  71.  One  who  gives  an  account  of 
deaths. 

NEC-ROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  vckooc,  dead,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

An  account  of  the  dead,  or  of  deaths  ;  a  register  of 
deaths. 

NE€'RO-MAN-CER,7t.  [See  Necromancy.]  Prop- 
erly, one  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  by 
holding  converse  with  departed  spirits.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  uses  enchantments  or  practices  sor- 
cery. The  latter  is  now  the  more  usual  sense.  Smart 

NEC'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  veKpoc,  dead,  and  pavreta, 
divination.] 

1.  Properly,  the  art  of  revealing  future  events  by 
means  of  a  pretended  communication  with  the  dead. 
This  imposture  is  prohibited.     Deut.  xviii. 

2.  Enchantment;  conjuration.  This  is  now  the 
more  usual  sense.  Smart. 

NEC-RO-MAN'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  necromancy; 

performed  by  necromancy. 
NE€-RO-MAN'Tie,7i.    Trick ;  conjuration.     Young. 
NEC-RO-MAN'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.    By  necromancy  or 

the  black  art ;  by  conjuration.  Gregory. 

NEC'RO-NITE,  71.     [Gr.  vtsooc,  dead.] 

Fetid    feldspar,  a  mineral  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odor  like  that  of  putrid  flesh. 
Haydcn. 
NEG-ROPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  «*poc  and  <j>a}  to.] 

Eating  or  feeding  on  the  dead.  Kirby. 

NEC-ROP'O-LIS,  7i.     [Gr.  «eKlioi  and  rreAtc.] 

A  city  of  the  dead. 
NEe-RO-S€OP'ie,  a.     [Gr.  vttcnoc  and  okottcco.] 

Relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. 
NE-CRO'SIS,  77.     [Gr.  ptKpcocn.] 


1.  Among  physicians, 


;   the  dry  gan- 


2.  Among  surgeons,  an  inflammation  of  a  bone 
terminating  in  its  death. 

3.  In  botany,  a  disease  of  plants,  consisting  of 
small  black  spots,  beneath  which  the  substance  of 
the  plant  decays.  Brande. 

NECTAR,  n.     [L.,  from  the  Greek.]     In  mytlwlogy 
and  poetry,  the  drink  of  the  gods,;  hence, 
2.  Anv  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  drink. 

NE€-Ta'RE-AN,    )    a.      Resembling    nectar;    very 

N£€-TA'RE-OUS,  j       sweet  and  pleasant. 

The  juice  neclaceovs  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope. 

NEe'TAR-£D,  a.  Imbued  with  nectar ;  mingled  with 
nectar;  nboiindinsr  with  nectar.  Milton. 

NEC-TA'RE-OUS  LY,  ado.     In  a  nectareous  manner. 

NEG-TA'RE-OUS-NESS,  71.      The  quality  of  being 


NEC-Ta'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a 
plant. 

Stamens  inserted  into  the  margin  of  a  glandulous  neciarial  ring. 

NEC-TAR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [nectar  and  L.  /ere,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  nectar  or  honey;  as,  a  nectariferous 
glandule.  Lee. 

NEC'TAR-INE,  (-in,)  a.     Sweet  as  nectar.    Milton. 

NEC'TAR-INE,  n.  A  fruit  resembling  the  peach,  but 
with  a  smooth  rind.  It  is  the  Persica  hevis  of  De 
Candolle. 

NEC-Ta'RI-UM,  71.  That  part  of  a  flower  which  se- 
cretes a  hunev-like  substance  ;  the  nectary. 

NE€'TAR-tZE,  v.  t.     To  sweeten.  Cockeram. 

NECTAR-IZ-.ED,  pp.    Sweetened. 

NEC'TAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Sweetening. 

NEG'TAR-OUS,  a.     Sweet  as  nectar.  Milton. 

NEC'TAR-Y,  71.  [from  nectar.]  In  botany,  the  mellif- 
erous part  of  a  vegetable,  peculiar  to  the  flower.  It 
usually  makes  a  part  of  the  corol,  but  is  sometimes 
distinct  from  it.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
horn  or  spur;  sometimes  in  that  of  a  cup  ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  Honey-cup.  Martyn 

NED'DER,  71.     [W.  nadyr  ;  Sax.  nedder.] 
An  adder.     [Obs.] 

NEED,  71.  t    [Sax.  ncad,  neod,  nyd ;    D.  nood;   G.  noth  ; 

Sw.  nod;  Dan.  n'dd;  Eth.  iX  I  nadei,  to  be  in 
want.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  press.  Class  Nd,  No. 
7,  24.1 

1.  Want ;  occasion  for  something  ;  necessity  ;  a 
state  that  requires  supply  or  relief.  It  sometimes  ex- 
presses urgent  want ;  pressing  exigency. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  — Matt.  xxvi. 
For  ye  have  need  of  patience.  —  Heh.  X. 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  poverty  , 
indigence. 

1  know  how  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  —  Phil.  br. 
NEED,  v.  t.   [Sax.  geneadan,  genedan,  to  compel ;  Dan. 
niider.] 

To  want ;  to  lack ;  to  require,  as  supply  or  relief. 

NEED,  v.  i.    To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  bi  our  power, 
and  all  that  needs.     [Not  used.]  Locke. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL.  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NCTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  • 


'See  Pltioriid  1  IhiMntlUms. 
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NEED'ED,  pp.  or  o.     Wanted. 

NEED'ER,re.     One  that  wants. 

NEED'FJJL,  a.  Necessary,  as  supply  or  relief;  requi- 
site. 

All  thing!  needful  for  defense  abound.  Dryden. 

NEED'FUL-LY,  adv.    Necessarily.  B.  Jonson. 

NEED'I-LY,  adv.  [from  needy.]  In  want  er  pov- 
erty. 

NEED'I-NESS,  n.  [from  needy.]  Want ;  poverty  ; 
indigence.  Bacon. 

NEED'ING,  ppr.  Wanting ;  requiring,  as  supply  or 
relief. 

NEE'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  neill,  ncedl ;  G.  nadel;  Goth,  ne- 
tlial;  Arm.  nadoi ;  Ir.  snatlmd;  W.  nydwyi,  from 
nwd,  something  sharp  or  pointed.  It  may  be  allied 
to  nettle.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  of  steel  pointed  at  one  end, 
with  an  eye  at  the  other  to  receive  a  thread  ;  used  in 
sewing  and  embroidery.  Needles  are  also  used  by 
surgeons  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

2.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  steel  used  in  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  which,  by  its  magnetic  quality,  is  at- 
tracted and  directed  to  the  pole,  and  thus  enables 
navigators  to  steer  their  ships  the  course  intended  ; 
often  called  the  Magnetic  Needle. 

3.  Any  crystallized  substance  in  the  form  of  a  nee- 
dle. 

Dipping  needle.     See  Dipping  Needle. 

NEE'DLE,  v.  t.  To  form  crystals  in  the  shape  of  a 
needle. 

NEE'DLE,  t>.  i.  To  shoot  in  crystallization  into  the 
form  of  needles  ;  as,  needled  prisms.  Fourcroy. 

NEE'DLE-BQOK,  n.  A  place  for  sticking  needles  on 
cloth,  protected  by  covers  like  those  of  a  book. 

•  Cowper. 

NEE'DL£D,  (nee'dld,)  pp.  or  o.  Crystallized  in  the 
form  of  needles. 

NEE'DLE-FISH,  n.  A  name  of  certain  fishes  of  the 
family  Syngnathidre,  or  old  germs  Syngnathus,  also 
called  Pipe-Fishes.  They  have  a  long  and  very  slen- 
der body.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

NEE'DLE-FUL,  n.  As  much  thread  as  is  put  at 
once  in  a  needle. 

NEE'DLE-MaK-ER,  )  n.      One    who    manufactures 

NEE'DLER,  \     needles. 

NEE'DLE-oRE,  re.     Acicular  ore  of  bismuth.      Dana. 

NEE'DLE-POINT-ED,  a.     Pointed  as  needles. 

NEE'DLE-STONE,  n.  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  fam- 
ily. Cleavcland. 

NEE'DLE-WORK,  (nee'dl-wurk,)  n.  Work  exe- 
cuted with  a  needle  ;  or  the  business  of  a  seamstress, 
ll  is  used   particularly  for  embroidery. 

NEE'DLE-WORK-flD,  a.     Worked  with  needles. 

NEE'DLE-Ze'O-LITE,  tj.  A  species  of  zeolite  of  a 
grayish-white  color.  Ure. 

NEED'LESS,  a.     Not  wanted  ;  unnecessary  ;  not  re- 
quisite ;  as,  needless  labor ;  needless  expenses. 
2.  Not  wanting.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

NEED'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  necessity. 

NEED'LESS-NESS,  n.     Unnecessariness.        Locke. 

NEE'DLING,  ppr.     Forming  crystals  like  needles. 

NEED'MENT,  n.  Something  needed  or  wanted. 
[Not  used.]  Shak. 

NEEDS,  adv.     [from  need ;  Sax.  nedes.] 

Necessarily  ;  indispensably  ;  generally  used  with 
must. 

Atrial  at  law  mast  needs  be  innocent  in  itself.  KetUewell. 

NEED'Y,  a.  Necessitous  ;  indigent ;  very  poor ;  dis- 
tressed by  want  of  the  means  of  living. 

To  relieve  the  needy  and  comfort  the  afflicted  are  duties  that  fall 


Spare  the  blushes  of  needy  merit. 
NEEL'GHAU,  n.     See  Nylghau. 
NE'ER,  (n'irc  ;)  a  contraction  of  Nevi 
NEESE,  (neez,)  v.  i.     [G.  neesen ;  D. 


Dwighl. 


. ;  Sw.  j 


usa;  Dan.  nyser ;  Ar.    »^o  nashaa ;  hence,  sneeze. 
Class  Ns,  No.  30.]         C 
To  sneeze,    f  Obs.] 

[See  Sneeze,  which  is  formed  on  this  word.] 
NEESE'WORT,  (neez'wurt,)  re.     A  plant.     Sherwood. 
NEES'ING,  re.     A  sneezing.     [Obs.] 
NE  EX'E-AT,  [L.]     In  law,  a  writ  to  prevent  a  per- 
son from  going  out  of  the  country  without  a  license. 
Bouvier. 
NEF,  n.     The  nave  of  a  church.     [JVot  used.]     [See 

•Nave.]  L  J     L 

NE-FAN'DOTJS,  a.     [L.  nefandus,  not  to  he  spoken.] 
Not  to  be  named  ;  abominable.  Sheldon. 

NE-FA'RI-OUS,  o.t  [L.  nefarius,  from  nefas,  unlaw- 
ful, or  ne  and  /or,  fart,  to  utter.] 

Wicked  in  the  extreme  ;  abominable  ;  atrociously 
sinful  or  villainous  ;  detestably  vile. 
cIE-Fa'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  extreme  wickedness  ; 

abominably.  Milton. 

NE-FA'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  nefa- 


NE-GA'TION, 


[L.  nega 


from  nego, 


deny, 
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Sw.  neka^  Dan.  nagtcr,  W.  naca,  nacau,  nagu,  Fr. 
Titer,  from  L.  nego.  The  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  stop  or 
repel ;  for,  in  Italian,  negare  is  to  deny,  and  annegare 
is  to  deny,  and  to  drown,  to  stifle  in  water  ;  Sp.  ree- 
gar,  to  deny  ;  annegar,  to  drown  or  inundate,  Fr. 

1.  Denial;  a  declaration  that  something  is  not; 
opposed  to  Affirmation  ;  as,  the  soul  is  not  matter. 

2.  In  logic,  description  by  denial,  exclusion,  or  ex- 
ception. 

Negation  ie  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not  belong-  to  the 
thing;  we  are  speaking  of.  Watte. 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  denial. 

It  may  be  prov  ■«!,  !>y  u'iv  of  iic^'ilwn,  that  they  came  not  from 
Europe,  as  having  no  remainder  of  the  arts,  learninir,  and 
civilities  of  it.  Heylin. 

NEG'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  negatif;  L.  negativus.] 

1.  Implying  denial  or  negation  ;  opposed  to  Af- 
firmative, as  a  negative  proposition  is  that  which 
denies.     Matter  is  not  spirit. 

2.  Implying  absence  ;  opposed  to  Positive. 

There  is  a  negative  u;iy  nf  denying  Christ,  when  we  do  not 
acknowledge  and  confess  him.  South. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  stopping  or  restraining. 
A  negative  voice,  in  legislation,  is  a  voice  or  vote  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  or  decree. 

JVegutive  sign  ;  in  algebra,  the  sign  of  subtraction, 
a  sign,  thus, — -.which  indicates  that  the  quantity  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted.  It  is  opposed 
to  Positive  or  Affirmative. 

Negative  quantity ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  which  is 
required  to  be  subtracted.  J.  Day. 

Negative  electricity,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  electric  fluid  in  a  substance,  or  less 
than  the  substance  naturally  contains. 
NEG'A-TIVE,  re.  A  proposition  by  which  something 
is  denied  ;  as,  matter  has  not  the  power  of  moving 
itself. 

2.  A  word  that  denies  ;  as,  not,  no. 

3.  In  legislation,  the  right  or  power  of  preventing 
the  enaction  of  a  law  or  decree.  The  governor  has 
not  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
but  each  branch  has  a  negative  on  the  other. 

Negative  pregnant;  a  negation  of  one  thing,  im- 
pl\  in«  the  affirmation  of  another. 
NEG'A-TIVE,  v.  t.    To  disprove  ;  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

The  omission  or  infreqneticv  of  such  recitals  does  not  negative 
the  existence  of  miracles.  Foley. 

2.  To  reject  by  vote  ;  to  refuse  to  enact  or  sanc- 
tion.    The  senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  resist  a  choice  or  what  is  proposed. 
NEG'A-TIV-ED,  pp.     Disproved  ;  rejected  by  vote. 
NEG'A-TIVE  LY,  adv.     With  or  by  denial ;   as,  he 

answered  negatively.  Boyle. 

2.  In  the  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
something  ;  opposed  to  Positively. 

I  shall  show  whiU  this  im.ig-  of  God  in  man  is,  negatively,  by 
showing  wln'ivu,  it  duty  not  consul,  and  Jiosiliv.  ly,  by 
showing  wherein  it  does  consist.  South. 

3.  Negatively  charged  or  electrified  ;  in  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's theory  of  electricity,  having  a  deficiency  of  the 
electric  fluid.     [See  Positively.] 

NEG'A-TIVE-NEf" 
tive. 

NEG'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  denies;  belonging  to  nega- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

NEG-LECT',  v.  t.t  [L-  neglecins,  from  negligo.  In  G. 
the  corresponding  word'  is  nachlassen,  D.  nalaaten, 
compounds  of  nach,  na,  after,  and  lassen,  laaten,  to 
let,  to  leave,  to  suffer  to  pass,  Eng.  let,  Fr.  laisser. 
The  sense  of  the  latter  words,  then,  is,  to  leave  be- 
hind, or  permit  to  remain  ;  Dan.  nacldcessig,  negli- 
gent. I  suspect  the  L.  negligo  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  prefix,  neg  for  nach,  and  liiie/uo,  lictum,  as  re  is 
not  radical  in  the  latter.  But  of  this  I  am  not  confi- 
dent.] 

1.  To  omit  by  carelessness  or  design  ;  to  forbear  to 
do,  use,  employ,  promote,  or  attend  to ;  as,  to  neg- 
lect duty  or  business  ;  to  neglect  to  pay  honest  debts  ; 
to  neglect  our  interest  or  policy  ;  to  neglect  the  means 
in  our  power. 

2.  To  omit  to  receive  or  embrace  ;  to  slight. 

How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  — Heb.  h. 

3.  To  slight ;  not  to  notice ;  to  forbear  to  treat 
with  attention  or  respect.  Among  people  of  good 
breeding,  strangers  seldom  complain  of  being  neg- 
lected. 

4.  To  postpone.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
NEG-LECT',  7i. t  Omission;   forbearance  to  do  any 

thing  that  can  be  done  or  that  requires  to  be  done. 
Neglect  may  be  from  carelessness  or  inattention. 
The  neglect  of  business  is  the  cause  of  many  fail- 
ures ;  biit  neglect  of  economy  is  more  frequent  and 
more  injurious. 

2.  Slight  ;  omission  of  attention  or  civilities. 
Neglect  of  due  notice  and  attention  to  strangers  is 
characteristic  of  ill  breeding. 

3.  Negligence ;  habitual  want  of  regard. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all.  Denham. 

4.  State  of  being  disregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remainB  from  vile  neglect.  Prior. 


The  quality  of  being 
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NEG-LE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Omitted  to  be  done ;  slight- 
ed ;  disregarded. 
NEG-LECT'ED-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  neglected. 
NEG-LECT'ER,  m.     One  that  neglects.  [More. 

NEG-LECT'FUL,  a.    Heedless ;  careless  ;  inattentive. 

2.  Accustomed  or  apt  to  omit  what  may  or  ought 

3.  Treating  with  neglect  or  slight.         [to  be  done. 

4.  Indicating  neglect,  slight,  or  indifference  ;  as,  a 
ncijlc-iful  countenance.  Locke. 

NEG-LECT'FJJL-LY,  adv.  With  neglect ;  with  heed- 
less inattention  ;  with  careless  indifference. 

NEG-LECT'ING,  ppr.  Omitting;  passing  by;  for- 
bearing to  do  ;  slighting;  treating  with  indifference. 

NEG-LE€T'ING-LY,  ado.     Carelessly  ;  heedlessly. 
Shak. 

NEG-LEC'T'ON,  re.  The  state  of  being  negligent. 
[Not  used.]  Shak. 

NEG-LECT'IVE,  a.  Inattentive  ;  regardless  of.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  K.  Charles. 

NEG-LI-GEE',  (neg-le-zha',)  re.     [Fr.  neglige.] 

A  kind  of  gown  formerly  worn.  Goldsmith. 

NEG'LI-GENCE,re.t  [L.  negligcntia.] 

1.  Neglect ;  omission  to  do.     More  generally, 

2.  Habitual  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
done,  or  a  habit  of  omitting  to  do  tilings  either  from 
carelessness  or  design.  Negligence  is  usually  the 
child  of  sloth  or  laziness,  and  the  parent  of  disorders 
in  business,  often  of  poverty. 

NEG'LI-GENT,  a.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  apt  or  accus- 
tomed to  omit  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  inattentive  to 
business  or  necessary  concerns.  It  is  applied  to  a 
particular  instance  of  neglect,  or  it  denotes  habitual- 
ly careless  or  inattentive.    2  Chron.  xxix.    2  Pet.  i. 

He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  lie  negligent,  is  not  far  from  bein^ 

poor.  Rambler. 

2.  Regardless. 

Be  thou  negligent  of  fame.  Swift. 

NEG'LI-GENT-LY,  adv.  Carelessly  ;  heedlessly  ; 
without  exactness;  as,  a  person  negligently  dressed  ; 
a  piece  negligently  written  ;  a  fariu  negligently  culti- 
vated. 


gotiable  or  transferable  by  indorsement. 

Sewall.     Walsh. 

NE-GO'TIA-BLE,  a.  [from  negotiate.]  That  may  bo 
transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement;  that  may 
be  passed  from  the  owner  to  another  person  so  as  to 
vest  the  property  in  the  assignee  ;  as,  a  negotiable 
note  or  bill  of  exchange.  Walsh. 

NE-GO'TIANT,  (ne-go'shant,)  n.  One  who  nego- 
tiates ;  a  negotiator.     [Not  used.]  Ralegh. 

NE-Go'TIaTE,  (ne-go'shate,)  v.  i.  [L.  negotior;  It 
negoiiare  ;  Sp.  negociar ;  Fr.  negocier  ;  from  L.  nego- 
tiant, business,  employment ;  W  ncges,  an  errand, 
business  ;  negeseua,  to  go  on  errands,  to  negotiate.] 

1.  To  transact  business ;  to  treat  with  another  re- 
specting purchase  and  sale ;  to  hold  intercourse  in 
bargaining  or  trade,  either  in  person  or  by  a  broker 
or  substitute  ;  as,  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  a  farm. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  with  another  respecting  a 
treaty,  league,  or  convention  ;  to  treat  with  respect- 
ing peace  i 


tray  his  prince,  air  whom  he 
should  negotiate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

NE-Go'TIaTE,  (ne-g5'shate,)  v.  t.  To  procure  by 
mutual  intercourse  and  agreement  with  another  ;  as, 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  money. 

Ship  brokers  and  interpreters  negotiate  affreightments.     Walsh. 

2.  To  procure,  make,  or  establish  by  mutual  inter- 
course and  agreement  with  others.  Mr.  Jay  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  with  the  British  ministry  in  1794. 

3.  To  sell ;  to  pass  ;  to  transfer  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  as,  to  negotiate  a  bill  of  exchange. 

The  notes  were  not  negotiated  to  them  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  or  trade.  Kent. 

NE-G6'TIA-TED,  pp.  Procured  or  obtained  by  agree- 
ment with  another ;  sold  or  transferred  for  a  valuable 
consideration. 

NE-GO'TIa-TING,  ppr.  Treating  with  ;  transacting 
business. 

NE-GO-TI-A'TION,  (-she-a'-,)  re.  The  act  of  negotia- 
ting ;  the  transacting  of  business  in  traffic  ;  the  treat- 
ing with  another  respecting  sale  or  purchase. 

2.  The  transaction  of  business  between  nations; 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  governments  by  their 
agents,  in  making  treaties  and  the  like  ;  as,  the 
ven-iitmtions  at  Ghent. 

NE-G6'TlA-TOR,  n.  One  that  negotiates  ;  one  that 
treats  with  others  either  as  principal  or  agent,  in  re- 
spect to  purchase  and  sale,  or  public  compacts. 

Swift. 

NE'GRESS,  re.  [See  Negro.]  A  female  of  the  black 
race  of  Africa. 

NE'GRO,  re.  [It.  and  Sp.  negro,  black,  from  L.  niger.] 
A  native  or  descendant  of  the  black  race  of  men 
in  Africa.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  the  tawny 
or  olive-colored  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  but  to  the  more  southern  race  of  men  who  are 
quite  black. 
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groes. 
NE'GUS,  n.    A  liquor  made  of  wine,  water,  sugar, 

nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice  ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 

its  first  maker,  Colonel  Negus. 
NEIF,  (neef,)  n.     [Ice.  nefi.] 

1.  The  neaf  or  fist.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

2.  A  slave.     [Not  used.] 

NEIGH,  (ni,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  hnagan;  Sw.  gndgsa;  Dan. 
kntBgg&r  ,•  It.  annicchiure.  In  W.  cnecu  signifies  to 
jar  or  quarrel ;  cuec,  a  sharp  noise.]  " 

To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse,  expressive  of  want 
or  desire  ;  to  whinny. 

NEUGH,  (na,)  n.     The  voice  of  a  horse  ;  a  whinnying. 

NEIGH'BOR,  (na'bur,)  n.  [Sax.  nchbur,  nehgebur,  a 
nigh  bom-,  a  boor  or  countryman  living  nigh,  (see 
Nigh;)  G.  nachbar ;  D.  nabuur ;  Sw.  nabo  ;  Dan.  na- 
boe.  (See  Boor.)  The  true  orthography,  as  this 
word  is  now  pronounced,  is  Nehboor;  Sax.  neh, 
nigh,  and  boor.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near  another.  In  large  towns,  a 
neighbor  is  one  who  lives  within  a  few  doors.  In  the 
country,  a  neighbor  may  live  at  a  greater  distance  ; 
and  in  new  settlements,  wheie  the  people  are  thinly 
sctittered  over  the  country,  a  neighbor  may  be  distant 
several  miles.  Such  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another ;  a 
word  of  civility.  Sliak. 

3.  An  intimate  ;  a  confidant.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

4.  A  fellow-being.     ./Sets  vii. 

5.  One  of  the  human  race  ;  any  one  that  needs 
our  help,  or  to  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  do- 

6.  A  country  that  is  near.  [ing  good.    Luke  x. 
NEIGH'BOR,  (na'bur,)   a.     Near  to  another  ;   adjoin- 
ing; next.  Smart. 

NEIGH'BOR,  (na'bur,)  v.  t.  To  adjoin  ;  to  confineon 
or  be  near  to. 

These  grow  on  the  hills  that  neighbor  the  shore.  Sandys. 

2.  To  acquaint  with  ;  to  make  near  to,  or  make 
familiar.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

To  neighbor  it ;  in  colloquial  language,  to  cultivate 
friendly  intercourse  by  mutual  visits. 
NEIGH'BOR-HOOD,  (na'bur-,)  n.t  A  place  near;  vi- 
cinity ;  the  adjoining  district  or  any  place  not  distant. 
He  lives  in  my  neighborhood. 

2.  State  of  heing'near  each  other ;  as,  several  states 
in  a  neighborhood.  Swift. 

3.  The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other.     Tin-  lire  alarmed  all  the  neighborhood. 

NEIGH'BOR-ING,  a.  Living  or  being  near;  as,  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  ;  neighboring  countries  or  na- 
tions. Paley 

NEIGH'BOR-LI-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
neighborly.  .Scott. 

NEIGU'BOR-LY,  a.  Becoming  a  neighbor;  kind; 
civil. 

Judge  if  this  be  neighborly  dealing.  ArbuthnoL 

2.  Cultivating  familiar  intercourse  ;  interchanging 
frequent  visits  ;  social.  I'Yiend^ou  arenot  neighborly. 

NEIGH'BOR-LY,  ado.  With  social  civility;  as,  to 
live  neighborly. 

NEIGH'BOR-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  neighbors.  [Not 
in  use.l  Miss  Baillie. 

NEIGH'ING,  (na'ing,)  ppr.     Whinnying. 

NEIGH'ING,  (na'ing,)  n.  The  voice  of  a  horse;  a 
whinnying.     Jcr.  viii. 

NEl'T HER,  (ne'ther  or  nl'ther.  The  former  is  given 
in  most  dictionaries,  and  still  prevails  in  America. 
The  latter  is  now  common  in  England,)  compound 
pronoun,  pronominal  adjective,  or  a  substitute.  [Sax. 
nather,  nathor,  nauther,  or  nouther;  ne,  not,  and  either 
or  other,  not  either,  or  not  other.  So  in  L.  neuter, 
ne  and  uter.] 

Not  either  ;  not  the  one  or  the  other. 

1.  It  refers  to  individual  things  or  persons;  as, 
which  road  shall  I  take  ?  Neither,  take  neither  road. 
Tho  upright  judge  inclines  to  nattier  party. 

It  is  used  as  a  substitute  ;  as,  the  upright  judge  in- 
clines to  neither  of  the  parties. 
He  ncilA«r  loves, 
Nor  either  caressfer  him.  Shak. 

2.  It  refers  to  a  sentence ;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it ;  "  that  is,  ye  shall  not 
eat,  not  either  or  other  shall  ye  touch  it ;  ye  shall  not 
eat,  nor  shall  ye  do  the  other  thing  here  mentioned, 
that  is,  touch  it.     Gen.  iii. 

"  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king  ;  "  that  is,  fight  not,  either  with  small  or 
great.     I  Kings  xxii. 

Neither,  in  the  first  part  of  a  negative  sentence,  is 
followed  by  nor  in  the  subsequent  part.  It  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  But  or  would  be  most  proper, 
for  the  negative  in  neither  applies  to  both  parts  of  the 


It  is  often  used  in  the  last  member  of  a  negative 
;ntence  instead  of  nor,  as  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  "  Ve  shall  not  eat  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it." 
Here  neither  is  improperly  used  for  nor,  for  not  in  the 
first  clause  refers  only  to  that  clause,  and  the  second 
n  :gative  refers  only  to  the  second  clause.  "  Ye  shall 
not  eat  it,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it." 


NEP 


above,  neither  is  considered  to  be 
a  conjunction  or  connecting  word,  though  in  fact  it 
is  a  pronoun  or  representative  of  a  cianse  of  a  sen- 

3.  Neither  primarily  refers  to  two ;  not  either  of  two. 
But  by  usage  it  is  applicable  to  any  number,  referring 
to  individuals  separately  considered.  Five  or  ten  per- 
sons being  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  or  riot,  each 
may  say,  neither  of  us  was  present. 

4.  Neither  sometimes  closes  a  sentence  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner,  thus  :  "  Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge 
of  ideas  thought  to  be  innate,  till  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason  ;  nor  then  neither."  Locke. 

That  is,  not  either  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  or  before. 

Formerly,  in  English,  as  in  Greek  and  French,  two 
negatives  were  used  for  one  negation.     But  in  such 
phrases  as  that  above,  good  speakers  now  use  cither  ; 
"  nor  then  either.'1 
NEM'A-LINE,  a.     [Gr.  vr,,,a,  a  thread.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous. 
Shepard. 
NEM'A-LITE,    n.       [Gr.    vnua,    thread,   and  \i6uc, 
stone.] 
A  fibrous  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

NEM.  CON.,  for  Nemine  Contradicente,  [L.]     No 
one  contradicting  or  opposing  ;  that  is,  unanimously  ; 
without  opposition. 
NEM.    DISS,  for  Nemine  Dissentients,     [L.]     No 

one  dissenting. 
NE-Me'AN,  a.    Relating  to  Nemea,  in  Argolis,  where 

games  were  celebrated  every  third  year. 
NEM'O-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  vepoe,  a  wood,  and  \i9oS,  a 

An  arborized  stone.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

NEM'O-RAL,  a.     [L.  nemoralis,  from  nemus,  a  wood.] 

Pertaining  to  a  wood  or  grove.  Diet. 

NEM'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  nemorosus.] 

Woody.  Evelyn. 

NEMP'NE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  nemnan,  to  name  or  call.] 

_  To  call.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ne'NI-A,  n.    [Gr.J    A  funeral  song ;  an  elegy.    [Not 

NEN'il-PHAR,  k.     The  great  white  Water  Lily  of 

Europe,  or  Nvmphffia  alba. 
NE-OD'A-MODE,   n.     [Gr.    vcnbapaSnc ;    vtoe,  new, 

and  bripeoinc,  popular  ;  bripos,  people.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  person   newly  admitted  to  cit- 
izenship. Mitford. 
NE-OG'A-MIST,  n.     [Gr.  viae,  new,   and    yapew,  to 

marry.] 
A  person  recently  married. 
NE-O-LOG'IC,  )  a.     [from  neology.]      Pertaining 

NE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  (      to  neology  ;   employing    new 

words.  Chesterfield. 

NE-O-LOG'IC- AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  neological  manner. 
NE-OL'O-GISM,  n.    The  introduction  of  new  words 

or  doctrines. 
2.  A  new  word,  expression,  or  doctrine 
NE-OL'O-GIST,  71.     One  who  introduces  new  words 

into  a  language.     Lavoisier  has   been  a'  successful 

neologist.     [Disused.]  Med.  Repos. 

2.  An  innovator  in  theology  ;  one  who  introduces 

rationalistic  views    subversive   of    revealed    truth. 

[This  is  now  the  prerutinnr  tense.]  Murdoch. 

NE-OL-O-GI-Za'TION,  n.    The  act  of  neologizing. 

Jtferson. 

NE-OL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.    To  introduce  or  use  new  terms. 

NE-OL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  vcoc,  new,  and  Xoyos,  a  word.] 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  new  word,  or  of  new 
words,  into  a  language.  The  present  nomenclature 
of  chemistry  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  neology. 
[Disused.] 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology  subversive  of  re- 
vealed truth.  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the 
new  philosophical  theology  of  the  Germans.  [This 
is  now  the  prevailing  sense.]  Murdoch. 

NE-O-No'MI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  ecoe,  new,  and  mjuis,  law.] 
One  who  advocates   new  laws,  or  desires  God's 

law  to  be  altered.  Scott. 

Ne'0-PH?TE,    n.      [Gr.  veoc,   new,   and   epvrov,    a 

plant.] 

1.  A  new  convert  or  proselyte. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  early  Christians,  and  still 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  such  as  have  recent- 
ly embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  been  admitted 
to  baptism.  Brando. 

3.  A  novice;  one  newly  admitted  to  the  order  of 
priest,  or  into  a  monastery. 

4.  A  tyro  ;  a  beginner  in  learning. 
NE-O-TER'IC,  (a.     [Gr.  vciorepiitoc,  young,  from 


veog,   new ;    Low   L.    neotcr- 


NE-0-TER'I€-AL, 

New  ;  recent  in  origin  ;  modern.  Bacon. 

NE-O-TER'IC,  n.     One  of  modern  times.      Burton. 

NEP,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta ;  catmint,  or 
catnip 

NE-PEN'i'HE,  rt.  [Gr.  vr^cvBns ;  vn,  not,  and  ncvBoe, 
grief.] 

A  drug  or  medicine  that  relieves  pain  and  exhila- 
rates.    [Little  used  '  Milton. 

NE-PEN'THES,  n.*'A  genus  of  remarkable  Asiatic 
plants,  having  a  kind  of  cylindrical  urn  connected 
with  the  leaf,  usually  filled  with  sweet  and  limpid 


NER 

water,   and  closed   with  a  sort  of  lid  ;  also  called 
Pitcher-plants.  Encyc.  dm.     P.  Cyc 

NEPH'luNE,  i  "'     [Gr.«0£X,,acloud.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  glassy  crystals,  nearly  trans- 
parent, having  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  ;  "also,  in 
translucent  and  nearly  opaque  masses  of  grayish, 
greenish,  and  reddish  shades  of  color,  having  a 
greasy  luster.  This  last  variety  has  been  called 
Elaolite,  from  tXatov  oil.  The  first  occurs  in  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Dana. 

NEPH'EW,  (nef'u,)  n.  [Ft.  neveu  ;  L.  ncpos;  It.  ne- 
pote;  D.neef;  G.neffe;  Sans,  naptri ;  W.  nai,  con- 
tracted.] 

1.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister.  Dryden. 

2.  A  grandson  ;  also,  a  descendant.  [Not  much 
used.]  [English  authorities  pronounce  this  word 
nev'u.]  Hooker. 

NE-PHRAL'GI-A,  )  n.    Disease  or  pain  in  the  kid- 

NE-PHRAL'GY,     ,      neys. 

NEPH'RITE,  7i.  [Gr.  vi<ppnni,  from  ve<pPoe,  the  kid- 
neys.] 

The  same  mineral  with  Jade.  It  was  formerly 
worn    as  a  remedy   for   diseases  of  the    kidneys, 


whe 


Dan 


NE-PIIRIT'IC,  (  a.     [Gr.  i/£0pirixoc,from  ueippos, 

NE-PHRIT'IC-AL,  j      the  kidneys.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organs  of  urine ; 
as,  a  nephritic  disease. 

2.  Affected  with  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  as,  a 
nephritic  patient. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys  in  general ; 
as,  a  nephritic  medicine. 

Nephritic  stone;  a  stone  of  the  silicious  kind, 
called  Jade. 

Nephritic  wood ;  a  species  of  compact  wood  of  a 
fine  grain,  brought  from  New  Spain,  which  gives  a 
blue  color  to  spirit  of  wine  and  to  water  ;  which  col- 
or is  changed  to  yellow  by  acids,  and  again  to  blue 
by  alkalies.  Supposed  to  be  the  Hyperanthera  Mo- 
ringa.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 

NE-PHRIT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  adapted  to  relieve  or 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  particularly  the 
gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  Cyc. 

NE-PHRI'TIS,  71.  In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys. 

NE-PHROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  vcQpos,  a  kidney,  and 
rouri,  a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from 
the  kidney,'  by  cutting.  Cyc. 

NE  PLUS  UL'TRJi.  [L.,  no  further.]  To  the  ut- 
most extent.  It  is  customary  to  omit  the  last  word, 
and  say,  Neplus. 

NEP'O-TISM,  71.    [Fr.  Nepotisms,  from  L.  nepos,  neph- 

1.  Fondness  for  nephews.  Addison. 

2.  Undue  attachment  to  relations ;  favoritism 
shown  to  nephews  and  other  relations. 

NEP'O-TIST,  n.     One  who  practices  nepotism. 

NEP'TUNE,  7i.*  [L.  Neptunus.]  In  mythology,  the  god 
of  the  ocean. 

2.  A  large  planet  beyond  Uranus,  discovered  in 
consequence  of  the  computations  of  Le  Verrier,  of 
Paris,  by  Galle,  of  Berlin,  September  23,  1846.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2850,000,000 
miles,  and  its  period  of  revolution  is  about  168  years. 

NEP-TiJ'NI-AN,  a.    [from  Neptune.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  or  sea. 

2.  Formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solution ;  as,  nep- 
tunian  rocks. 

Neptunian  theory  ;  in  geology,  the  theory  of  Wer- 
ner, which  refers  the  formation  of  all  rocks  and  strata 
to  the  agency  of  water;  opposed  to  the  Plutonic 
theory.  Brande. 

NEP-TC'NI-AN,  J  7i.    One  who  adopts  the  theory  that 

NEP'TU-NIST,  J  the  whole  earth  was  once  covered 
with  water,  or  rather  that  the  substances  of  the  globe 
were  formed  from  aqiieoussolution.  Pinkerton.    Good. 

NE  QUID  NI'MJS,  [L.]  Not  too  much;  let  all  ex- 
cess be  avoided. 

NE'RE-ID,  71.*  [Gr.  vnpntbec,  pi  of  nj.oni;,  from 
Nijpsi's,  a  marine  deity;  Sans.  7iara,  water;  Ar. 
and  Heb.  ~\r\1,  to  flow.  See  Narrate.] 
*In  mythology,  a  sea  nymph.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  nereids  arc  represented  as  riding  on  sea  horses, 
sometimes  with  the  human  form  entire,  and  some- 
times with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus,  a  marine  deity,  and  constantly  at- 
tended Neptune.  Encyc.     Brande. 

NER'ITE,  7i.  A  mollusk  of  the  genus  Nerita,  having 
a  univalvular  shell. 

NER'IT-ITE,  7i.  A  petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 
[Not  used.] 

NER'O-Ll,  k.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers, 
procured  by  distillation.  Ure. 

NERVE,  (nerv,)«.  [L.  nervus;  Fr.  nerf;  W.  ncrth, 
strength  ;  Gr.  vcvpov,  nerve ;  probably  allied  to  ucr;,o, 


a  man,  L. 


fers. 


of  any 


imal ;  Sans,  nar,  a  man.  In  Welsh,  nir,  denotes 
one  that  possesses  self-energy,  and  hence  an  epithet 
of  God  ] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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1.  An  organ  of  sensation  and  motion  in  animals. 
The  nerves  are  prolongations  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  semilunar  gan- 
glion, which  ramify  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  Encyc.     Parr. 

2.  Strength ;  firmness  of  body ;  as,  a  man  of 
neroe. 

3.  Fortitude  ;  firmness  of  mind  ;  courage 

4.  Strength  ;  force  ;  authority  ;  as,  the  nerves  of 
discipline.  Gibbon. 

5.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  parallel  vessels,  or 
fibers  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

Lindley. 
Pope  has  used  nerve  for  sinew  or  tendon. 
NERVE,  v.  t.     To  give  strength  or  vigor  ;  to  arm  with 

force  ;  as,  fear  nerved  his  arm.  Ames. 

NERVED,  pp.     Armed  with  strength. 

2.  a.     In   botany,  having  vessels   simple   and  un- 
branched,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  tip  ;  as,  a 
fierved  leaf. 
NERVE'LESS,  (nerv'less,)  a.    Destitute  of  strength  ; 

weak.  Pope. 

NERVE'-SHaK-EN,  a.    Affected  by  a  shaking.  Scott. 
2.  Shocked  ;  overcome  or  oppressed   by  some  vio- 
lent influence,  impression,  or  sensation. 
NERVINE,  (nerv'in,)  a.     [Low  L.  ncrvinus.] 

That  has  the  quality  of  acting  upon  the  nerve's. 
NERVINE,  n.     A  medicine  that  operates  upon  the 
NERVOUS,  a.    [L.  nervtsus.]  [nerves. 

1.  Strong  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  a  nervous  arm. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  or  affecting 
the  nerves  ;  as,  a  nervous  disease  or  fever. 

3.  Having  the  nerves  affected  ;  hence,  easily  agi- 
tated ;  a  colloquial  use  of  the  word. 

4.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor  of  mind  ;  char- 
acterized by  strength  in  sentiment  or  style  ;  as,  a 
nervous  historian.  Adams. 

NERVOSE5 ' !  a-    In  botamJ-    [See  Nerved,  No.  2.] 
NERVOUSLY,  adv.    With  strength  or  vigor. 

Warton. 
2.  With  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves.  [  CoU 


NEII 


'OUS-NESS, 


Bp.  Hall. 


2.  The  state  of  being  composed  of  nerves. 

Goldsmith.. 

3.  Weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

NER'VtJRE,  n.  A  name  given,  in  botany,  to  the  veins 
of  leaves,  and,  in  entomology,  to  the  corneous  divis- 
ions in  the  wings  of  insects.  Buchanan. 

NERVY,  a.     Strong ;  vigorous.  Sliak. 

NES'CIENCE,  (nesh'ens,)  n.     [L. 
and  seio.] 
Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance. 

NESH,  a.     [Sax.  nesc] 

Soft ;  tender  ;  nice.     [JV«t  used.]  Chaucer. 

NESS,  a  termination  of  names,  signifies  a  promontory, 
from  the  root  of  nose.,  which  see. 

NESS,  a  termination  of  appellatives,  [Sax.  ncs.se, 
nysse,]    denotes    state   or   quality,   as    in    goodness, 

NEST,  n.  [Sax.  nest ;  G.  and  D.  nest;  Sw.  naste ;  W. 
nyth ;  L.  nidus  ;  Fr.  nid  ;  It.  and  Sp.  nido  ;  Arm.  neii ; 
Ir.  nead:  Russ.  gniido  ;  Gr.  veooaoc,  icoaaia,  veorrta, 
unless  the  latter  are  from  neoe.  In  Persic,  nisim  is  a 
nest,  nashiman,  a  mansion,  anil  mshushtaa,  to  sit 
down,  to  dwell,  or  remain.] 

1.  The  place  or  bed  formed  or  used  by  a  bird  for 
incubation  or  the  mansion  of  her  young,  until  they 
are  able  to  fly.  The  word  is  used  also  for  the  bed  in 
which  certain  insects  deposit  their  eggs. 

2.  Any  place  where  irrational  animals  are  pro- 
duced. Bentley. 

3.  An  abode ;  a  place  of  residence  ;  a  receptacle 
of  numbers,  or  the  collection  itself;  usually  in  an  ill 
sense ;  as,  a  nest  of  rogues. 

4.  A  warm,  close  place  of  abode  ;  generally  in 
contempt.  Spenser. 

5.  A  number  of  boxes,  cases,  or  the  like,  inserted 
in  each  other. 

6.  In  geology,  an  aggregated  mass  of  any  ore  or 
mineral,  in  an  isolated  stale,  within  a  rock.  Dana. 

NEST,  u.  i.    To  build  and  occupy  a  nest. 
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lueir   purpose  \v;,s    to   l..iiil>  jn   some  strong  place  of  the  wild 

country,  ami  time  nestle  till  succors  came.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  about  in  one's  seat,  like  a  bird  when 
forming  her  nest  ;  as,  a  child  nestles. 
NEST'LE,  (nesl,)  v.  t.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest.  Donne. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.         Chapman. 
NEST'KED,   pp.     Housed,   as  in  a  nest;    snugged 
closely. 

I    \. I NG,  ppr.     Lying  close  and  snug. 
NEST'LING,  ?t.   A  young  bird  in  the  nest,  or  just  tak- 
en from  the  nest. 
2.  A  nest.     {Not  used.]  Bacon. 


NEST'LING,  a.  Newly  hatched ;  being  yet  in  the 
nest.  Barrington. 

NES-To'RI-AN,  n.  An  adherent  of  JVestorius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth  century,  who 
was  deposed  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  foi  main- 
taining that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  not  so 
blended  and  confounded  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 
Murdoch. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  those  modern  Chris- 
tians of  Persia  and  Indiu  who  are  the  remains  of  the 
Nestorian  sect.  Murdoch. 

NET,  )i.  [Sax.  net,  nyt ;  D.  and  Dan.  net ;  G.  netz  ; 
Sw.  ndt,  not ;  Goth,  nati,  from  the  root  of  knit,  Sax. 
cnyttan,  whence  knot ;  L.  nodus.] 

1.  An  instrument  f.r  catching  fish  and  birds,  or 
wild  beasts,  formed  with  twine  or  thread  interwoven 
with  meshes. 

2.  A  cunning  device  ;  a  snare.    Micah  vii. 

3.  Inextricable  difficulty.    .Job  xviii. 

4.  Severe  afflictions.     Job  xix. 

NET,  v.  t.     To  make  into  a  net  or  net-work.  Seward. 
NET,  a.     [Fr.  net ;  It.  netlo.     See  Neat.] 

1.  Neat ;  pure  ;  unadulterated,  as  wines. 

Brando. 

2.  Being  without  flaw  or  spot.     [Little  used.] 

3.  Being  beyond  all  charges  or  outlay ;  as,  ?ieO 
profits. 

4.  Being  clear  of  all  tare  and  tret,  or  all  deductions  ; 
as,  net  weight.  It  is  sometimes  written  Nett,  but 
improperly.    Net  is  properly  a  mercantile  appropria- 

NET,  r.  t.    To  produce  clear  profit. 

NETII'ER,  a.  [Sax.  neother  :  G.  niedcr ;  D.  and  Dan. 
nedcr.  This  word  is  of  the  comparative  degree  ;  the 
positive  occurs  only  in  composition,  as  in  beneath, 
Sax.neothan.  It  is  used  only  in  implied  comparison, 
as  in  the  nether  part,  the  nether  millstone  ;  but  we 
part  is  nether  than  another.] 

part ;  opposed  1 

Distorted  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 

Transformed.  Milam. 

2.  In  a  lower  place. 

'Turixt  upper,  nether,  ami  surrounding  fires.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  regions  below.  Dryde.n. 
NETH'ER-JloST,  a.    Lowest ;  as,  the  nethermost  hell ; 

the  nethermost  abyss.  South.     Milton. 

NETH'IN-IM,  n.  pi.  Among  the  Jews,  servants  of  the 
priests  and  Levites ;  erroneously  written  Nethin- 
ims. 

NET'TED,  pp.  or  o.  Made  into  a  net  or  net-work ; 
reticulated. 

NET'TING,  n.  [from  net.]  A  piece  of  net-work. 
2.  A  complication  of  ropes  fastened  across  each 
other,  to  be  stretched  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
quarter,  to  contain  hammocks.  Netting  is  also  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  fore  and  main-top -mast  sails  when 
stowed.  Netting  is  also  extended  along  a  ship's  gun- 
wale in  engagements,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
boarding.  Mar.  Diet. 

NETTLE,  (net'l,)  n.  [Sax.  netl,  nelele;  D.  netel;  G. 
nessel;  Sw.  nassla;  Gr.  Ki>t&o,  from  the  root  of  kvi^i, 
kvooj,  to  scratch.] 
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NET'TLE,   v.  t.     To  fret  or  sting  ;  to  irritate 
to  excite  sensations  of  displeasure  or 
amounting  to  wrath  or  violent  anger. 

The  princes  were  neuled  at  the  scandal  of  this  affront. 

L'Eslrange. 

NET'TL£D,  pp.     Fretted  ;   irritated. 

NET'TLER,  n.  One  that  provokes,  stings,  or  irritates. 
Milton. 

NET'TLE-RASH,  n.  An  eruptive  disease  resembling 
the  sting  of  a  nettle. 

NET'TLE-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Celtis,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  The  several  sorts 
of  nettle-tree  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to,  and 
a  near  affinity  with,  the  elms. 

NET'TLING,  ppr.    Irritating;  vexing. 

NET'-YVORK,  (-work,)  n.  A  complication  of  threads, 
twine,  or  cords,  united  at  certain  distances,  forming 
meshes,  interstices,  or  open  spaces,  between  the 
knots  or  intersections  ;  reticulated  or  decussated 
work.  .  Addison. 

NEU-RAL'GI-A, )  n.  [Gr.  vevaov,  a  nerve,  and  aAvos, 

NEU-RAL'GY,     j      pain.] 

An  idiopathic  pain  of  a  nerve  of  common  sensa- 
tion, i.  c.,  a  pain  not  preceded  or  occasioned  bv  any 
other  disease.  Tally. 

NEIMtAL'Gie,  a.     Pertaining  to  neuralgia. 

NEU-RO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Neurology.]  Per- 
taining to  neurology,  or  to  a  description  of  the  nerves 
of  animals. 

NEU-ROL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  describes  the  nerves 
of  animals. 

NEU-ROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  vciipov,  a  nerve,  and  Xoyof, 
discourse.] 

A  description  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEU-ROP'TER,  n.  )  [Gr.  vcvpov,  a  nerve,   and 

NEU-ROP'TER-A,  n.  pi.  j      rrrepov,  a  wing.] 


The  neuropters  are  an  order  of  insects  having  four 
membranous,  transparent,  and  generally  naked 
wings,  reticulated  with  numerous  nerves,  as  the 
dragon-fly. 

NEU-ROP'TER-AL,     \  a.     Belonging  to  the  order  of 

NEU-ROP'TER-OUS,  j      the  neuroptera. 

NEu'RO-SPAST,  n.    [Gr.  i/tupooxas-cai,  to  draw  with 
strings.] 
A  puppet ;  a  little  figure  put  in  motion.       More. 

NEU-ROT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  vivpov,  a  nerve.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  the  nerves  ; 

2.  Useful  in  disorders  of  the  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'ie,   n.    A  disease  having  its  seat  in  the 

nerves. 
2.  A  medicine  useful  in  disorders  of  the  nerves 

NEU-RO-TOM'ie-AL,   a.     [See  Neurotomy-.]     jYer- 

taining  to  the  anatomv  or  dissection  of  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'O-MIST,  n.     One  who  dissects  the  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'O-MV,  n.     [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and  rouii, 

a  cutting.] 

1.  The  dissection  of  a  nerve.  Coxer 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 
NEfj'TER,  (nu'ter,)   a.     [L. ;  compounded  of  ne  and 

utcr,  not  either.] 

1.  Not  adhering  to  either  party;  taking  no  part 
with  either  side-,  either  when  persons  are  contending, 
or  questions  are  discussed.  It  may  be  synonymous 
with  Indifferent,  or  it  may  not.  The  United  States 
remained  neuter  during  the  French  revolution,  but 
very  few  of  the  people  were  indifferent  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  parties  engaged.  A  man  may  be  neuter 
from  feeling,  and  he  is  then  indifferent;  but  he  may 
be  neuter  in  fact,  when  he  is  not  in  feeling  or  princi- 
ple. A  judge  should  be  perfectly  neuter  in  feeling, 
that  he  may  decide  with  impartiality. 

2.  In  grammar,  of  neither  gender  ;  an  epithet 
given  to  nouns  that  are  neither'  masculine  nor 
feminine ;  primarily,  to  nouns  which  express  neither 
sex. 

3.  In  botany,  having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 
NEU'TER,  (nu'ter,)  n.     A  person  that  takes  no  part 

in  a  contest  between  two  or  more  individuals  or 
nations  ;  a  person  who  is  either  indifferent  to  the 
cause,  or  forbears  to  interfere. 

2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex,  or  incapable  of  propa- 
gation. The  working  bees  i  avc  been  considered  nctt- 
ters,  but  are  really  undeveloped  females.        Hubcr. 

3.  In  botany,  a  plant  having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils. 

JVeuter  verb ;  in  grammar,  a  verb  which  expresses 
an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  subject,  and  which 
is  not  followed  by  an  object ;  as,  I  go  ;  I  sit ;  I  am; 
I  run  ;  1  walk.  It  is  better  denominated  intransitive. 
NEO'TRAL,  (nu'tral,)  a.  [Fr.  neutre;  L.  neutralis, 
from  neater.] 

1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  not  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  with  either  of  contending  parties.  It  is 
policy  for  a  nation  to  be  neutral  when  other  nations 
are  at  war.  Belligerents  often  obtain  supplies  from 
neutral  states. 

2.  Indifferent;  having  no  bias  in  favor  of  either 
side  or  party. 

3.  Indifferent ;  neither  very  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  ?no.l,  and  sun,--  (hiairs  ill  do  seem, 

And  neuLvol  .-.uiur  in  h<  r  l.uiusiic 'eye.  Davies. 

4.  In  botany,  a  proposed  English  substitute  for 
neuter;  having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

Neutral  salt ;  in  chemistry,  a  salt  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  equivalents,  both  of  acid  and  base; 
a  salt  in  which  none  of  the  properties,  either  of  the 
acid  or  base,  are  perceptible. 
NEO'TRAL,  (nu'tral,)  n.  A  person  or  nation  that 
lakes  no  part  in  a  contest  between  others. 


NEO'TRAL-IST,  n.     A  neutral.     [Little  used.] 
NEU-TRAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  unengaged 
in  disputes  or  contests  between  others;  the  state  of 
taking  no  part  on  either  side.    States  often  arm  tt 
maintain  their  neutrality. 

2.  A  state  of  indifference  in  feeling  or  principle. 

3.  Indifference  in  quality ;  a  state  neither  very  goot 
nor  evil.     [Little  used.]  Donne. 

4.  A  combination  of  neutral  powers  or  states  ;  as 
the  armed  neutrality. 

NEU-TRAL-1-ZA'TiON,  n.  [from  neutralize]  The 
act  of  neutralizing  or  destroying  the  peculiar  prop 
erties  of  a  body  by  combination  with  another  body 
or  substance. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  a  state  of  indifference  or 
neutrality. 

NEO'TRAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  neutral ;  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  indifference  between  different  parties  ur 
opinions. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of  a  body  by  com- 
bining it  with  a  different  substance.  Thus  to  neu- 
tralize acids  and  alkalies,  is  to  combine  them  in  such 
proportions  that  the  compound  will  not  exhibit  the 
qualities  of  either. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  opposite 
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dispositions  of  parties  or  other  things,  or  reduce  them 
to  a  state  of  indifferei  -.r  ncM-irvMvy  ;  a-:,  to  ■<  ■< 
tralize  parties  in  government ;  to  neutralize  oppo- 
sition. 

The  benefits  of  universities  —  neutralized  by  moral  evils. 

Ch.  Obs. 
A  cloud  of  counter  citations  that  neutralize  each  other. 

E.  Everett. 

NEu'TRAL-IZ-£D,  (nu'tral-Izd,)  pp.  or  a.  Reduced 
toneutrality  or  indifference. 

NEu'TRAL-IZ-ER,  n.  That  which  neutralizes ;  that 
which  destroys,  disguises,  or  renders  inert  tile  pecu- 
liar pmperii.-;  of  a  body. 

NEO'TRAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Destroying  or  rendering 
inert  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  substance;  redu- 
cing to  indifference-  or  inactivity. 

NEU'TRAL-lZ-ING,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  ren- 
drriiiu  neutral. 

NEu'TRAL-LY,arf».  Without  taking  part  with  either 
side;  indifferently. 

NEu'TRAL-TINT,  n.  The  tint  or  purple  hue  which 
distant  hills  assume. 

NEU-V JUNES',  n.  pi.  [Fr.  nevf,  nine.]  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  prayers  offered  up  for  nine  suc- 
cessive days.  Brande. 

NEVER,  adv.     [Sax.  nwfre  ;  ne,  not,  and  afre,  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever ;  not  at  any  time  ;  at  no  time.  It  re- 
fers to  the  past  or  the  future.  This  man  was  never 
at  Calcutta  ;  he  will  never  be  there. 

2.  It  has  a  particular  use  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

of  ehimii'.i.-,,  ch  inning 

A  fear  of  battery,  —  ihougli  nioer  so  well   grounded,  is  no  du- 
ress. Blackstone. 

This  is  a  genuine  English  use  of  never,  found  in 
our  Saxon  authors,  and  it  ought  to  be  retained. 
"  Ask  me  so  much  dower  as  never  was  done  ;  "  that 
is,  dower  to  any  extent.  The  practice  of  using  ever 
in  such  phrases  is  corrupt.  It  not  only  destroys  the 
force  but  the  propriety  of  the  phrase. 

Burke.   Camden.   Washington.  Goldsmith.  Hooke. 

3.  In  no  degree  ;  not. 

Whoever  lias  a  fo  n-t  in  o-uiili'  him,  may  ran  y  his  eyes  in  another 
man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.  South. 

4.  It  is  used  for  not.  He  answered  him  never  a 
word  ;  that  is,  not  ever.     This  use  is  not  common. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  never- 
ending,  never-failing,  neoer-dying,  neuer-ceasing, 
metier-fading;  but  in  all  such  compounds,  never  re- 
tain-; ils  true-  meaning. 

NEV'ER-CkAS-ING,  a.  Having  no  cessation  or 
pause. 

NEV'ER-Sa-TED,  a.     Never  satisfied.  Kirby. 

NEV-ER-THE-LESS',t[comp.  of  never,  the  and  less.] 
Not  the  less  ;  notwithstanding;  that  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  thing,  or  Without  roaaivling  it.  "It  rained, 
nevertheless  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  ;  "  we  did 
not  the  less  proceed  on 
opposition  to  the  rain, 
ut  being  prevented. 


NEV'ER-TIR-ING,  a 

Never  enduring 

Verplanck. 
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1.  Lately  made,  invented,  produced,  or  come  into 
being;  that  has  existed  a  short  time  only;  recent  in 
origin  ;  novel ;  opposed  to  Old,  and  used  of  things  ; 
as,  a  new  coat ;  a  new  house  ;  a  new  book  ;  a  new 
fashion  ;  a  new  theory  ;  the  new  chemistry  ;  a  new 
discovery. 

2.  Lately  introduced  to  our  knowledge  ;  not  before 
known  ;  recently  discovered  ;  as,  a  new  metal ;  a 
new  species  of  animals  or  plants  found  in  foreign 
countries  ;  the  new  continent. 

3.  Modern  ;  not  ancient. 

4.  Recently  produced  by  change  ;  as,  a  new  life. 

Put  on  the  new  man.  —  Eph.  iv . 

5.  Not  habituated;   not  familiar;  unaccustomed. 

Heretics  arid  ;u,  li  as  iii.-til!  1 3 1 ■  ■  i r  [i-avai  inin  new  minds. 
New  to  the  plow,  unpracticed  in  the  trace.  Pope. 

6.  Renovated ;  repaired  so  as  to  recover  the  first 
state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and  almost 

7.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.  Dryden. 

8.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  or  a  family  of  ancient 
distinction. 

By  superior  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge,  a  new  man  often 

9.  Not  before  used  ;  strange ;  unknown. 

They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues.  —  Mark  xvi. 

10.  -Recently  commenced  ;  as,  the  new  year. 


11.  Having  passed  the  change  or  conjunction  with 
the  sun  ;  as,  the  new  moon. 

12.  Not  cleared  and  cultivated,  or  lately  cleared  ; 
as,  new  land.  America. 

13.  That  has  lately  appeared  for  the  first  time ;  as, 
a  new  star. 

New  is  much  used  in  composition  to  qualify  other 
words,  and  always  bears  its  true  sense  of  late,  recent, 
novel,  fresh  ;  as,  in  new-born,  new-made,  new-grown, 
new-formed,  neto-found.  In  this  use,  new  may  be 
considered  as  adverbial,  or  as  a  part  of  the  compound. 

NEW,(nu,)?>.  t.   To  make  new.    [Not  used.]    Oower. 

NEW-BORN,  (nu'born,)  a.     Recently  born.  1  Pet.  ii. 

NEW'-eOIN-£D,  a.  Fresh  from  the  mint ;  newly 
formed. 

NE  W'-€0M'ER,  n.    One  who  has  lately  come.  Irving. 

NEWEL,  (nu'el,)  n.     In  architecture,  the  upright  post 

about  which  are  formed  winding  stairs,  or  a  cylinder 

formed  by  the  end  of  the  steps  of  the  winding  stairs. 

2.  Novelty.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

NEWER,  a.  comp.  More  new ;  more  recently  in- 
troduced. 

NEWEST,  a.  superl.  Most  new  ;  most  recently  in- 
troduced. 

NEW-FAB'RI-eA-TED,  a.   Newly  made.       Burke. 

NEW-FAN'CI  FA),  (nu-fan'sid,)  a.     Newly  fancied. 

NEW-FAN"GLE,  (nu-fang'gl,)  v.  U  To  change  by 
introducing  novelties.  Milton. 

NEW-FAN"GL£D,  (nu-fang'gld,)  a.  [new  and  /an- 
gle.] New  made  ;  formed  with  the  affectation  of 
novelty;  in  contempt. 


Atterbury. 
(nu-fang'gl-,)   n.      Vain 
or  affected  fashion   or 
Sidney.     Carew. 


New-fangled  dc 
NEW-FAN"GL£D-NES 
NEW-FAN"GL£-NESS, 

form. 
NEW-FASH'ION-^D,  (nu-fash'und,)  a.'  Made 

new  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion. 
NEW-FOUND',  a.  Newly  discovered. 
NEW'ING,  n.     Yeast  or  barm.  Ainsworth. 

NEW-  iN-VENT'ED,  a.    Newly  invented. 
NEWISH,  a.     Somewhat  new  ;  nearly  new.  Bacon. 
NEWLY,  (nu'le,)  adv.     Lately  ;  freshly  ;  recently. 
He  rubbed  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered  mint.  Dryden. 

2.  With  a  new  form,  different  from  the  former. 

And  the  reti I  miiul  ilulh  newly  fashion 

Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser. 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
NEW-MaDE,  a.     Newly  made  or  formed.     Moore. 
NEW-MOD'  EL,  n.  t.     To  give  a  new  form  to. 
NEW-MOD'EL--ED,pp.  or  a.   Formed  after  a  new  mod- 
NE  W-MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  new  form  to.     [el. 
NEWNESS,  n.     Lateness  of  origin  ;  recentness  ;  state 

of  being  lately  invented  or  produced  ;  as,  the  new- 
ness of  a  dress  ;  the  newness  of  a  system. 

2.  Novelty;  the  state  of  being  first  known  or  in- 
troduced.    The  newness  tif  the  scene  was  gratifying. 

3.  Innovation  ;  recent  change. 

A  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right.  Shak. 

4.  Want  of  practice  or  familiarity. 

His  newness  shanu'd  naisL  of  the  others'  long  exercise.     Sidney. 

5.  Different  state  or  qualities  introduced  by  change 
or  regeneration.     . 

Even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  —  Rom.  ri. 

NEW-RED-SAND'SToNE,  n.  In  geology,  the  for- 
mation immediately  above  the  coal  measures  or 
strata.  Brande. 

NEWS,  (nuz,)  n.  t  [from  new  ;  Fr.  nouvelles.  This 
word  has  a  plural  form,  but  is  almost  always  united 
with  a  verb  in  the  singular.] 

1.  Recent  account ;  fresh  information  of  something 
that  has  Lately  taken  place  at  a  distance,  or  of  some- 
thing before  unknown  ;  tidings.  We  have  news 
from  Constantinople ;  news  has  just  arrived  ;  this 
naos  is  favorable. 

Mil  ton. 

ana  ncn.  L'  Estrange. 

2.  A  newspaper. 

NEWS'BOY,  (nuz'boy,)  n.  A  boy  who  carries  and 
delivers  newspapers. 

NEWS'MON"GER,  (nuz'mung-ger,)  n.  One  that 
deals  in  news ;  one  who  employs  much  time  in 
hearing  and  tilling  news.  Jlrbuthnot. 

NEWS'PA-PER,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, at  short  intervals,  for  conveying  intelligence 
of  passing  events  ;  a  public  print  that  circulates 
news,  advertisements,  proceed  inas  of  legislative  bod- 
ies, public  documents,  and  the  like. 

NEW-STYLE.     See  Style. 

NEWS'-VEND-ER,  n.     A  seller  of  newspapers. 

NEWT,  (nute,)  n.*  A  small  lizard  ;  an  eft.      Encyc. 

NEW  TEST'A-MENT,  n.  That  portion  of  the  Bi- 
ble which  comprises  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  disciples. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  formed  or  discovered  by  him  ;  as,  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  or  system. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Newton  in  philos- 
ophy. 

NEW'-YEAR'S  DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  the  new 
year  commences. 


NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT,  n.     A  present  made  on  trw 

first  day  of  the  year. 
NEW  YORK'ER,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  New 

York. 
NEW  ZEA'LAND  FLAX,  n.     A  plant,  the  ph-*mvm 

tcnax,  having  broad,   stiff  leaves   of  extrao.dirury 

strength,  whose  fibers  make  excellent  tordags. 

NEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  nexibilis.]  That  may  be  kn.t  to- 
gether. 

NEXT,  a. ;  superl.  of  Nigh.  [Sax.  nezt  or  nexsta,  from 
neh,  neah,  nigh;  G.niichst;  D.naast;  Sw.  nast;  Dan. 

1.  Nearest  in  place  ;  that  has  no  object  intervening 
between  it  and  some  other;  immediately  preceding, 
or  preceding  in  order.  We  say,  the  next  person  be- 
fore or  after  another. 

Her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side  ;  in  order  Bat  the  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  Nearest  in  time  ;  as,  the  next  day  or  hour  ;  the 
next  day  before  or  after  Easter. 

3.  Nearest  in  degree,  quality,  rank,  right,  or  rela- 
tion ;  as,  one  man  is  next  to  another  in  excellence ; 
one  is  next  in  kindred  ;  one  is  next  in  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Assign  the  property  to  him  who  has  the  next 
claim. 


NI'AS,  for  An  etas,  a  young  hawk.  B.  Jonson. 

NIB,  n.     [Sax.  neb,  nebb.     See  Neb,  the  same  word 
differently  written.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a  pen. 
NIB'BED,  (nibd,)  a.     Having  a  nib  or  point. 
NIB'BLE,  v.  t.     [from  nib.]    To  bite  by  little  at  a 

time  ;  to  eat  slowly  or  in  small  bits.    So  sheep  are 
said  to  nibble  the  grass.  Shak. 

2.  To  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait ;  to  carp  at ;  just 
to  catch  by  biting.  Gay. 

NIB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  bite  at ;  as,  fishes  nibble  Sit  the  bait. 


Instead  of  re'unihij  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he  manifest! 
nibbles  at  a  single  passage.  Tiuolson. 

NIB'BLE,  n.     A  little  bite,  or  seizing  to  bite. 
NIB'BLER,  n.    One  that  bites  a  little  at  a  time; 


NIB'BLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  nibbling 

NIC-A-R  A'GUA-WOOD,  n.  The  wood  of  the  Ctr-sal- 
pinia  echinata,  a  tree  growing  in  Nicaragua,  in  Cen- 
tral America.     It  is  used  in  dyeing  red.  Ure. 

NICE,  a. t  [Sax.  nesc  or  hnese;  D.  nesch,  soft,  tender; 
G.  naschen,  to  eat  dainties  or  sweetmeats  ;  Dan.  knies, 
dainties.] 

1.  Properly, soft;  whence,  delicate  ;  tender;  dain- 
ty ;  sweet  or  very  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  as,  a  nice 
bit ;  vice  food. 

2.  Delicate  ;  fine  ;  minutely  elegant ;  applied  to  tex- 
ture, composition,  or  color ;  as,  cloth  of  a  nice  texture  ; 
nice  tints  of  color. 

3.  Accurate  ;  exact ;  precise  ;  as,  nice  proportions  ; 
nice  symmetry  ;  nice  workmanship  ;  nice  rules. 

4.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness  ;  as,  a  nice 
point. 

5.  Perceiving  the  smallest  difference  ;  distinguish- 
ing accurately  ami  minutely  by  perception  ;  as,  a  per- 
son of  nice  taste  ;  hence, 

6.  Perceiving  accurately  the  smallest  faults,  errors, 
or  irregularities;  distinguishing  and  judging  with 
exactness ;  as,  a  nice  judge  of  a  subject;  a  nice  dis- 
cernment. 


.  judge  so  nice. 


Pope. 


Our  author  happy  i 

7.  Over  scrupulous  or  exact. 

Curious,  not  knowing  ;  not  exact,  but  nisc.  Pop*. 

8.  Delicate  ;  scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious. 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 

Of  dear  import.  Shak. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne. 

9.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish. 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  Itfilton. 

10.  Delicate  ;  easily  injured. 

How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  !  Roscommon. 

11.  Refined  ;  as,  nice  and  subtle  happiness. 

Milton. 

12.  Havinc  lucky  hits.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

13.  Weak  ;  foolish;  effeminate.     [Obs.]    Gowcr. 

14.  Trivial ;  unimportant.  Shak. 
To  make  nice;  to  be  scrupulous.  Shak. 

NICE'LY,  adv.    With  delicate  perception  ;  as,  to  be 
nicrlij  sensible. 

2.  Accurately  ;  exactly ;  with  exact  order  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  building  nicely 
adjusted  ;  a  shape  nicrlij  proportioned  ;  a  dress  nicely 
fitted  to  the  body  ;  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine 
nicely  proportioned  and  mixed. 

3.  In  coUoquiallanguage,  well ;  cleverly;  dextrous- 
ly  ;  handsomely;  in  the  best  manner;  as,  a  feat  is 
nicely  done. 


FaTE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


>  See  Pklorud  Tlbi-strtttions. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


tian  faith,  composed  by  the  council  of  Nice  against 
Arianism,  A.  D.  325,  altered  and  confirmed  by  tlie 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  The  council 
of  Nice  was  the  first  and  most  important  genera! 
council  ever  held  by  the  Christian  church.  P.  Cyc. 
NICE'NESS,  re.  Delicacy  of  perception  ,  the  quality 
of  perceiving  small  differences  ;  as,  niceness  of  taste. 

2.  Extreme  delicacy  ;  excess  of  scrupulousness  or 
exactness. 

Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  damea.  Dryden. 

3.  Accuracy  ;  minute  exactness  ;  as,  niceness  of 
work  ;  niceness  of  texture  or  proportion. 

Where'a  now  the  labored  niceness  in  thy  dress  ?  Dryden. 

NI'CE-TY,  re.     Niceness  ;  delicacy  of  perception. 

2.  Excess  of  delicacy  ;  fastidiousness  ;  squeamish- 
ness. 

So  love  doth  loathe  disdainful  nicety.  Spenser. 

3.  Minute  difference  ;  as,  the  niceties  of  words. 

4.  Minuteness  of  observation  or  discrimination  ; 
precision.  The  connoisseur  judges  of  the  beauties 
of  a  painting  with  great  nicety. 

5.  Delicate  management ;  exactness  in  treatment. 


Love  such  vice!}/  requires, 

One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  firea.  Swift. 

6.  Niceties ;  in  the  plural,  delicacies  for  food  ; 
dainties. 

Nl'GHAR,  n.     A  plant.  Miller. 

NICHE,  n.*  [Fr.  niche  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  mclw  ;  It.  niechia, 
properly  a  nook,  corner,  and  nicchio,  a  shell.  It  seems 
to  be  a  different  orthography  of  Nook.] 

A  cavity,  hollow,  or  recess,  within  the  thickness 
of  a  wall,  for  a  statue,  bust,  or  other  erect  ornament. 
Pope. 

NICH'ED,  (nicht,)  a.     Placed  in  a  niche.     Sedgwick. 

NICK,  re.  In  the  northern  mythology,  an  evil  spirit  of 
the  waters  ;  hence  the  modern  vulgar  phrase,  Old 
Nick,  the  evil  one. 

NICK,  re.  [Sw.  nick;  Dan.  nik ;  D.  knik,  a  nod  ;  G. 
nicken,  to  nod  ;  genick,  the  nape  ;  genicke,  a  contin- 
ual nodding.  The  word  seems  to  signify  a  point, 
from  shooting  forward.] 

1.  The  exact  point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or 
convenience,  the  critical  time.  V Estrange. 

2.  [G.  knick,  a  flaw.]  A  notch  cut  into  something, 
and  hence  a  score  for  keeping  an  account ;  a  reckon- 
ing. Shak. 

3.  A  winning  throw.  Prior. 
NICK,  v.  t.     To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily  ;  to  perform  by  a 

slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky  time. 


2.  Tot 


nicks  or  notches.     [See  Notch.] 


3.  To  suit,  as  lattices  cut  in  nicks.     [  Obs.] 

Camden. 

4.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice  ;  to  disappoint  by 
some  trick  or  unexpected  turn.     [Obs.]       ■     Skak. 

NICK,  v  t.     [G.  knicken,  to  flaw.] 

To  notch  or  make  an  incision  in  a  horse's  tail,  to 
make  him  carry  it  higher. 

NICK'AR-TREE,  \  n.   A  tree  of  the  genus  Guilandina, 

NICK'ER-TREE,  |  which  grows  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  bears  a  small  hard  nut  of  the  size 
of  a  small  nutmeg  ;  also  called  Bonduc. 

NICK'A'D,  (nikt,)  pp.     Hit ;  touched  luckily. 

2.  Notched  ;  made  an  incision  in,  as  in  a  horse's 
tail. 

NICK'EL,  re.  A  metal  of  a  white  or  reddish-white 
color,  of  great  hardness,  very  difficult  to  be  purified, 
always  magnetic,  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  mallea- 
ble and  ductile.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  its 
sulphuret. 

NICK'EL-IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  nickel. 

NICK'ER,  re.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  to 
pilfer  or  practice  knavery.     [A  cant  word.] 

Jlrbuthnot. 

NICK'ING, ppr.  Hitting;  touching  luckily  ;  notching; 
making  an  incision  in  a  horse's  tail,  to  make  him 
carry  it  higher. 

NICK'ING,  re.  In  farriery,  an  operation  performed  on 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  to  make  him  carry  it  better. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

NICK'NACKS,  n.  pi.  Small  wares ;  bawbles  ;  tri- 
fles. 

NICK'NaME,  7S.  [In  Fr.  nique  is  a  term  of  contempt. 
In  G.  necken  is  to  banter.  In  Ch.  "pn  signifies  to  sur- 
name, to  call  by  a  name  of  reproach.] 

A  name  given  in  contempt,  derision,  or  reproach  ; 
an  opprobrious  appellation.  Bacon. 

NICK'NaME,  v.  t.  To  give  a  name  of  reproach  ;  to 
call  by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice.  Shak. 

mCK'NZ.M-ED,pp.    Named  in  derision. 

NICK'NaM-ING,  ppr.  Calling  by  a  name  in  contempt 
or  derision. 

NI€-0-La'I-TAN,  re.  A  term  applied  to  certain  cor- 
rupt persons  in  the  early  church  it  F.phesus,  who  are 
censured  in  Rev.  ii.,  but  of  whom  little  can  be  known 
with  certainty.  Mnrdock. 


NIG 

NI-CO'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  tobacco  ; 
and  as  a  noun,  tobacco;  so  called  from  Nicot,  who 
first  introduced  it  into  France,  A.  D.  I5G0. 

Brande. 

NIC-O-TIAN'I-NA,  )  re.     A  concrete  or  solid    oil  ob- 

NI-CO'TIA-NINE,  \  tained  from  tobacco,  and  one 
of  its  active  principles.  It  smells  like  tobacco  smoke, 
tastes  bitterish  and  slightly  aromatic,  and  is  emi- 
nently poisonous.  Tally. 

NIC'O-TIN,  re.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  tobacco, 
and  one  of  its  active  principles.  In  its  purest  state, 
it  is  in  small  crystalline  plates,  which  rapidly  absorb 
moisture  and  liquefy.  Its  taste  is  very  acrid,  and 
continues  long  in  the  mouth.  It  is  eminently  poi- 
sonous. 

NICTATE,  v.  i.    [L.  nicto,  to  wink.] 

To  wink.  Ray. 

NIC'Ta-TING,        )ppr.  or  a.     Winking.     The  nic- 

NWTI-TA-TING,  j  titating  membrane  is  a  thin, 
pellucid  membrane,  by  which  the  process  of  winking 
i-  pert'. nurd  in  certain  animals. 

n.^tT-ta™,  i  «•  The  act  of  winkins 

NIDE,  re.     [I.  nidus,  a  nest.] 

A  brood  ;  as,  a  n'ulc  of  pheasants.     [ Not  in  use.] 

NIDG'ET,  7i.     A  dastard.     [Not  in  use.]         Camden. 

NID'I-FI-CATE,  v.  i.     [L.  nidijico,  from  nidus,  a  nest.] 
To  make  a  nest. 

NID-I-FI-CA'TION,  n  The  act  or  operation  of  build- 
ing a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  young  in 
the  nest.  Derham. 

Nl'DING,  re.     [Sax.  nithing ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  niding.] 
A  despicable  coward  ;  a  dastard.     [Obs.] 

NI'DOR,  re.     [L.Jj     Scent ;  savor.  Bp.  Taylor. 

NI-DOR-OS'I-TY,  re.  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roast  meat.  Floyer. 

Nl'DOR-OUS,  a.  Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of 
masted  meat.  Bacon. 

NID'lJ-LANT,  a.     [L.  nidulor,  from  nidus,  nest.] 

In  botany,  nestling  ;  lying  loose  in  pulp  or  cotton, 
within  a  berrv  or  pericarp.  Martyn.     Lee. 

NID-U,-LA'TION,  re.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the 
nest ;  as  of  a  bird.  Brown 


NIECE,  (nese,)  re.  [Fr.  niice;  Arm.  nhes,  nyes ,  W. 
nitlt ;  qu.  The  D.  has  nigt,  and  the  G.  nichte.] 
The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister.  Johnson. 
NI-EL'LO,  re.  [It.]  A  species  of  ornamental  en- 
graving used  by  the  Romans  and  the  modern  Ital- 
ians, somewhat  resembling  damask-work,  made  by 
enchasing  a  black  composition,  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  silver  and  lead,  into  cavities  in  wood 
and  metals.  Elmes.     P.  Cyc. 

NIF'LE,  re.  [Norm.]  A  trifle.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
NIG'GARD,  re.  [W.  nig,  straight,  narrow,  or  G. 
knicker,a  niggard,  and  a  nod  or  nodding;  knickcrn, 
to  haggle,  to  be  sordidly  parsimonious;  Dan.  gnier, 
for  gniker  or  gniger,  a  niggard.  This  word  seems  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  D.  knikken,  G.  nicken,  Dan. 
nikker,  to  nod,  and  this  to  Dan.  knikkcr,  to  crack  ; 
exhibiting  analogii  s  similar  to  those  of  wretch,  wreck, 
and  haggle.     Ard  is  a  termination,  as  in  dotard.] 

A  miser;  a  person  meanly  close  and  covetous;  a 
sordid  wretch  who  saves  every  cent,  or  spends 
grudgingly. 

Serve  him  as  a  frrucVinrr  master, 

As  a  penurinns  mu^jint  u[  In,  wealth.  Mittnn. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretense.  Pope. 

NIG'GARD,  a.  Miserly  ;  meanly  covetous  ;  sordidly 
parsimonious.  Dryden. 

2.  Sparing  ;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demauds 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Skak. 

NIG'GARD,  v.   t.     To    stint;    to    supply   sparingly. 

[Little  used.]  Shak. 

NIG'GARD-ISE,  re.    Niggardliness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
NIG'GARD-ISH,  a.    Somewhat  covetous  or  niggardly. 

Johnson. 
NIG'GARD-LI-NESS,re.     Mean  covetousness  ;  sordid 
parsimony;   extreme  avarice  manifested  in  sparing 
expense. 

Niggard'/!":::  i>  mil  enm!  husbandry.  Addison. 

NIG'GARD-LY,  <z.t  Meanly  covetous  or  avaricious; 
sordidly  parsimonious  ;  extremely  sparing  of  ex- 
pense. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful,  it  is  not  for  the 
Bteward  to  be  niggardly.  Hall. 


2.  Sparing ;  wary  ; 

NIG'GARD-LY,  adv.    Sparingly;  with  cautious  par- 
simony. Skak. 

NIG'GARD-NESS,  re.    Niggardliness.     [Not  used.] 
Sidney. 

NIG'GARD-Y,  n.     Niggardliness.     [Not  used.] 

NIG'GLE,  v.  t.  and  i.     To  mock  ;  to  trifle  with.     [Not 
in  use.]  Beaum.  St  Fl. 

NIG'GLED,  (nig'gld,)  pp.     Trifled  with. 

NIG'GLER,  re.     One  who  niggles  at  any  handiwork. 

NIG'GLING.ppr.     Mocking. 

NIGH,  (ni,)  a.     [Sax.  neak,  neahg,  nek,  for  nig ;   G. 


NIG 

nahe,  nigh.  This  is  the  G.  nach,  D.  rea,  a  preposition 
signifying  to,  on,  or  after,  that  is,  approaching, 
pressing  on,  making  toward  ;  D.  naaken,  to  approach  ; 

W.  nig,  strait,  narrow.] 

1.  Near ;  not  distant  or  remote  in  place  or  time. 

The  loud  timing  shnws  tin-  battle  nigh.  Prior. 

"When  the  fig-tn  .■  ]  unr-th  lonh  leavea,  ye  know  that  aummer  is 

2.  Closely  allied  by  blood  ;  as,  a  nigh  kinsman. 

Knollcs. 

3.  Easy  to  be  obtained  or  learnt ;  of  easy  access. 

The  word  is  very  nigh  to  thee.  —  Dent.  xix. 

4.  Ready  to  support,  to  forgive,  or  to  aid   and 
defend. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  to  them  who  are  of  a  broken  heart. —  Pa. 


5.  Close  in  fi  llowship;  intimate  in  relation. 

Ye  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  — Eph.  ii. 

6.  Near  in  progress  or  condition.    Heb.  vi. 
NIGH,  (ni,)  adv.    Near;  at  a  small  distance  in  place 

or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events. 

He  was  sick,  nigh  to  death.  —  Phil.  ii. 

2.  Near  to  a  place. 

He  drew  nigh.  Muton. 

3.  Almost ;  near.     He  was  nigh  dead. 

Nigh  is  never  a  preposition.  In  the  phrase,  "  Nigh 
this  recess,  Willi  terror  liny  survey,"  there  is  an  ellip- 
sis of  to.    They,  nigh  to  this  recess,  survey,  &c. 

NlGH,  (ni,)  v.  i.  To  approach ;  to  advance  or  draw 
near.     [Not  used.]  Hvbberd. 

NlGH'LY,  (nl'ly,)  adv.    Nearly;  within  a  little. 


sphere  nighty  of  t 


NIGII'I 


nty  in 


(nl'ness,)  n.  Nearness ;  proxi 
place,  time,  or  degree. 
NIGHT,  (nlte,)  re.  [Sax.  nikt;  Goth,  nahts;  D.  nagt ; 
G.  nacht ;  Sw.  natt ;  Dan.  rea!,  contracted  ;  L.  nox ; 
Gr.  i/v {  ;  Sp.  nocke  ;  Port,  nuitc ;  It.  notte ;  Fr.  nuit ; 
Ir.  nocht ;  Russ  noch :  Slav,  nosch ;  Sans,  nischa. 
The  sense  may  ne  dark,  black,  or  it  may  be  the  de- 
cline of  the  da  /,  from  declining,  departing,  like  the 
Shemilic  31)7.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  when  the  sun  is 
beneath  the  horizon,  or  the  time  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise. 

2.  The  time  after  the  close  of  life ;  death.  John  ix. 

She  closed  lur  <ycs  in  evil  liiiuir.  night.  Dryden. 

3.  A  state  of  ignorance ;  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness;  heathenish  ignorance.     Rom.  xiii. 

4.  Adversity  ;  a  state  of  affliction  and  distress. 
Is.  xxi. 

5.  Obscurity  ;  a  state  of  concealment  from  the  eye 
or  the  mind  ;  unintelligibleness. 

Nature  and  nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 

In  the  night ;  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly.     Luke  xii. 
To-night;  ill  this  night.     To-night  the  moon  will 
be  eclipsed. 
NIGHT'-AN''GLING,  (nite'ang'gling,)  re.      The  an- 
gling for  or  catching  Ii  di  in  the  night.  Encyc. 
NIGHT'-BIRD,  re.    A  bird  that  flies  only  in  the  night. 

Hall. 
NIGHT'-BLOOM-ING,  a.    Blooming  in  the  night. 
NKIHT'-BORN,  a.     Produced  in  darkness. 
NIGHT'-BRAWL-ER,  re.    One  who  excites  brawls, 

or  makes  a'fumult  at  night.  Shak. 

NlGHT'OAP,  71.    A  cap  worn  in  bed  or  in  undress. 

Swift. 

NIGHT'-GRoW,  7t.    A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

Shak. 

NIGHT'-DEW,  re.    The  dew  formed  in  the  night. 

Dryden. 
NIGHT'-DOG,  re.    A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night,  used 

by  deer-stealers.  Shak. 

NlGHT'-DRESS,  re.     A  dress  worn  at  night.    Pope. 
NIGHT'ED,  (nit'ed,)  a.    Darkened;  clouded;  black. 

[Little  used.)  Shak. 

NIGHT'FALL,  re.    The  close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 
Swift. 
NIGHT'-FAR-ING,  a.     Traveling  in  the  night. 

Gay. 

NIGHT'-FIRE,  re.     Ignis  fatuus  ,  Will-with-a-wisp  ; 

Jack-with-a-lantern.  Herbert. 

2.  Fire  burning  in  the  night.  Irving. 

NIGHT'-FLY,  re.    An  insect  that  flies  in  the  night. 

Skak. 

NIGHT'-FLY-ER,  re.      An   insect  that  flies   in  the 

night. 
NIGHT'-FOUND-ER-ED,  (nlt'found-erd,)  a.    Lost  or 

distressed  in  the  night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'GOWN,  re.    A  loose  gown  used  for  undress. 
Addison. 
NIGHT'-HAG,  re.    A  witch  supposed  to  wander  in 

the  night.  Milton. 

NIGIIT'-HAWK,  re.  A  well-known  bird  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Caprimulgus  Americanus,  allied  to  the 
night-jar.  It  hunts  its  prey  toward  evening,  and 
often,  diving  down  perpendicularly,  produces  a  hol- 
low, jarring  sound,  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel. 
NIGHT'-HER-ON,  re.  A  wading  bird,  of  the  genus 
Nycticorax,  (Ardea,  Linn.,)  allied  to  the  herons  and 
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bitterns.    It  seeks  its  food  in  the  evening,  when  it 
utters  a  disagreeable,  croaking  noise. 

P.  Cyc.     Edhi.  Cyc. 

NIGHT'IN-GALE,  re.  *  [Sax.  nihtegale  ;  Sw.  nqchter- 
gal ;  D.  vtagtegaul ;  G.  nachtigall  ;  Dan.  natter  gal ; 
composed  ii?  night  and  Sax.  galan,  to  sing.] 
*1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  at  night,  of  the  genus 
Philomela  Motacilla  ;  Philnmela,  or  Philomel.  Ft  is 
celebrated  for  its  vocal  powers.  Shak.     Waller. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment.  Shak. 

NIGHT'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  night,  or  attached  to 
the  night. 

NIGHT'-JAR,  re.  A  British  bird,  Caprimulgus  Euro- 
pasus,  also  called  Goat-sucker,  distinguished  by  the 
wide  gape  of  its  beak.  It  limits  its  prey  in  the  dusk, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like 
the  jarring  of  a  spinning-wheel.  It  is  allied  to  the 
night-hawk.  P.  Cyc. 

NTCIIT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  night. 

NlGHT'LY,  a.  Done  by  night ;  happening  in  the 
night,  or  appearing  in  the  night ;  as,  nightly  sports  ; 
nightUi  dews. 

2.  Done  every  night.     The  watch  goes  his  nightly 
round. 

NlGHT'LY,  (nite'le,)  adv.     By  night. 
i,  and  the  flowery  brooks  bei 


A, ;;/,;.'„  I 


Milton. 


2.  Every  night. 

NIGHT'-MAN,  n. 
by  night. 

NIGHT' MARE,  re.  [night  and  Sax.  mara,  incubus, 
nightmare.  Mara  may  be  from  the  root  of  merran, 
to  stop,  to  hinder,  (see  Moor  ;)  or  it  may  be  the  Rab- 
binic Niirj,  an  evil  spirit  or  demon.  The  common 
spelling,  nightmare,  is  erroneous,  and  tends  to  mis- 
lead the  reader.] 

Incubus  ;  a  sensation  in  sleep  resembling  the  pres- 
sure of  a  weight  on  the  breast,  generally  seeming  to  be 
that  of  some  hideous  minister  or  phantom,  interrupt- 
ing the  sleep  with  violent  struggk  and  tremor. 

NIGHT'-PIECE,  (nite'pees,)  n.  \  piece  of  painting 
so  colored  as  to  be  supposed  seen    ly  candle-light. 

NIGHT'-RAIL,  n.  [night  and  Sax.  regl,  or  rather 
hrmgle,  a  garment  or  robe.] 

A  loose  robe  or  garment  worn  over  the  dress  at 
night.     [JVot  used.]  Addison. 

NIGHT'-Ra-V£N,  n.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  that  cries 
in  the  night ;  the  night-heron. 

Spenser.     Sliak.    Edin.  Encyc, 

NIGHT'-REST,  n.     Rest  or  repose  at  night.      Shak. 

NIGHT'-ROB-BER,  re.  One  that  robs  of  steals  in  the 
night.  Spenser. 

NIGH T'-RuLE,  n.     A  tumult  or  frolic  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'SIL.DE,  re.     [Sax.  nihtscada.]  [Shak. 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Solatium.  The  deadly  night- 
shade is  of  the  genus  Atropa ;  the  American  night- 
shade of  the  genus  Phytolacca  ;  the  bastard  nightshade 
of  the  genus  Rivina  ;  the  enchanters  nightshade  of  the 
genus  Cireiea;  the  Mulnin'r  niglii.<hinh>  of  the  genus 
Basella  ;  and  the  three-leaved  nightshade  of  the  genus 
Trillium.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

NTGHT'-SHIN-ING,  a.  Shining  in  the  night;  lumi- 
nous in  darkness.  Wilkins. 

NIGHT'-SIIRIiiK,  (nite'shreek,)  re.  A  shriek  or  out- 
cry in  the  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-SOIL,  re.  The  contents  of  necessaries  ;  so 
called  because  collected  in  cities,  and  carried  away 
as  a  manure  by  night. 

NIGHT'-SPELL,  re.  A  charm  against  accidents  at 
night.  Chancer. 

NIGHT'-TRIP-PING,  a.  Tripping  about  in  the  night ; 
as,  a  night-tripping  fairy.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-VIS-ION,  (nite'vizh-un,)  re.  A  vision  at 
night. 

NIGHT'-WAK-ING,  a.    Watching  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'-WALK,  (nlte'wawk,)  re.  A  walk  in  the 
evening  or  night.  Walton. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ER,  re.  One  that  walks  in  his  sleep  ; 
a  somnambulist. 

2.  One  that  roves  about  in  the  night  for  evil  pur- 
poses.   Night-walkers  are  punishable  by  law. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ING,  a.    Roving  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ING,  re.      Walking  in   one's  sleep  ; 
somnambulism. 
2.  A  roving  in  the  streets  at  night  with  evil  de- 

sigBS. 

NIGHT'-WAN-DER-ER,  re.     One  roving  at  night. 
Shak. 
NIGHT'- WAN-DER-ING,  a.  Wandering  in  the  night. 

Shak. 
NIGHT'-WAR-BLING,   a.    Warbling  or  singing  in 

the  night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'WARD,  a.    Approaching  toward  night. 

Milton. 
NIGHT'-WATCH,  (mte'wotch,)  re.     A  period  in  the 
night,  as  distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  watch. 
Night-watches,  however,  in  the  Psalms,  seems  to  mean 
the  night,  or  time  of  sleep  in  general. 
2.  A  watch  or  guard  in  the  night. 
NIGHT'-WATCH-ER,  n.    One  that  watches  in  the 

night  with  evil  designs. 
NIGHT'- WITCH,  n     A  night-hag;  a  witch  that  ap- 
pears in  the  night. 
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NI-GRES'CENT,  a.     [L.  nigresco,  to  grow  black.] 
Growing  black ;    changing  to  a  black  color  ;   ap- 
proaching to  blackness. 

NT'GRINE,  71.  An  ore  of  titanium,  found  in  black 
grains  or  rolled  pieces.  Ure. 

NI'IIIL  JiVBUM,n.  [L.,  white  nothing.]  In  chem- 
istry, a  name  formerly  given  to  the  flowers  or  white 
oxyd  of  zinc,  a  woolly-looking,  white  matter,  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  zinc,  and  so  minutely  divided 
as  to  be  carried  up  mechanically  and  float  in  the  air. 
Ure. 

NI'HIL  DE'BET,  [L.,  he  owes  nothing.]  A  plea  de- 
riving a  debt. 

NX' III  L  DI'CIT,  [L.,  he  says  nothing.]  In  law,  a 
judgment  by  nihil  dicit,  is  when  the  defendant  makes 
no  answer. 

Nt'HIL-ISM,  re.     Nothingness  ;  nihility.        Dwight. 

NI-HIL'I-TY,  re.  [L.  nihilum,  nihil,  nothing;  ne  and 
hilum.] 

Nothingness  ;  a  state  of  being  nothing.       Watts. 

NIL  DES-PE-RAN'DUM,  [L.]  Let  there  be  no  de- 
spair.    The  phrase  was  originally, 

NIL  DES-PE-RAN'DUM  DE  RE-PUB1 LI-CM.  Let 
there  be  no  despair  respecting  the  commonwealth  or 

NILL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  nillan,  that  is,  ne,  not,  and  willan,  to 

will ;  L.  nolo  ;  ne  and  volo.] 
Not  to  will  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  reject.    [Obs.]     Spenser. 
NILL,  v.  i.     To  be  unwilling.  Shak. 

NILL,  re.    The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying  and 

melting  the  ore  Johnson. 

NI-LOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  NttAoc,  Nile,  and  uerpov, 


uring  the  rise  of  water  in 

the  Nile  during  the  flood. 
NI-LOT'ie,  a.     Pertaining    to  the    River    Nile    in 

Egypt. 
NIM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  neman,  niman,  Goth,  iiimjii,  D.  nee- 

h.     [Obs.] 

Hudibras.     L'Estrange. 
NIM'BLE,  a.t  [Qu.  W.  nwyv,  liveliness.    In  Dan.  nem 
is  sharp,  acute.] 

Light  and  Quick  in  motion  ;  moving  with  ease  and 
celerity  ;  lively  ;  swift.     It  is  applied  chiefly  to  mo- 
tions of  the   feet  and   hands,  sometimes  to  other 
things  ;  as,  a  nimble  boy  ;  the  reiiitWe-footed  deer. 
Through  the  mid  fleas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails.  Pope. 


NIM'BLE-NESS,  re.  Lightness  and  agility  in  motion  ; 
quickness  ;  celerity  ;  speed  ;  swiftness.  It  implies 
lightness  and  springiness. 

The  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet. 

(  h  nl      ,,hi"  ■:)   i.l'i'i'   t';i[|u>;-i!B  v.' i  if]    ::<      it   )ii,/u,:,:, <.-.■•.■■    him       j:    :  V 

jlddfson. 

NIM'BLESS,  re.     Nimbleness.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

NIM'BLE-WIT-TED,  a.    Quick  ;  ready  to  speak. 

NIM'BLY,  adv.  With  agility ;  with  light,  quick  mo- 
tion. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber.  Shak. 

NIM'BUS,  re.     [L.]     A  circle  or  disk  of  rays  of  light 

around  the  heads  of  divinities,  saints,  and  sovereigns, 
upon  medals,  pictures,  &c.  Brande. 

ology,  a  name  given  to  the  rain-cloud, 


2.  I 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds.  Olmsted. 

NI-.MI'E-TY,  re.     [L.  nimietas.] 

The  state  of  being  too  much.     [Not  in  use.] 
NIM'.MER,  n.     [Sax.  niman,  to  take.] 

A  thief     [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras 

NIN'GOM-POOP,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  L 
reore  compos,  not  of  sound  inind.1 

A  fool ;   a  blockhead  ;   a  trifling  dotard.     [A  low 
word.]  Addison. 

NINE,  a.  [Goth,  niun  ;  G.  ncun;  Sw.  nijo  ;  Dan.  rei  ,• 
L.  nanus;  probably  contracted,  as  the  Sax.  is  nigan, 
and  the  Dutch  nigen,  Hindoo  now,  Burman  no,  or 
nonaw.] 

Denoting  the  number  composed  of  eight  and  one  ; 
as,  nine  men  ';  nine  days. 
NINE,  re.     The  number  composed  of  eight  and  one; 
or  the  number  less  by  a  unit  than  ten;  three  times 
three. 

The  nine  ;  among  English  poets,  the  nine  Muses. 
NlNF/FoLD,  a.     Nine  times  repeated.  Milton. 

NlNE'-HoLES,  re.     A  game  in  which  holes  are  made 
in  the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet  is  to  be  bowled. 
Drayton. 
NIX  I  ■','-  MEN'S-MOR'RIS,  n.     See  Morris. 
NINE'PENCE,  re.    A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  nine 

pence. 
NlNE'-PINS,  n.  A  play,  originally,  with  nine  pins  or 
pieces  of  wood  set  on  end,  at  which  a  bowl  is  rolled 
for  throwing  them  down.  We  say,  to  play  at  nine- 
pins, or  a  game  at  nine-pins.  In  the  United  States, 
tin  pins  are  sometimes  used  for  this  game. 
NINE'-S€5RE,  a.    Noting  nine  times  twenty,  or  one 


NINE'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  nigantyne.] 


NIT 

Noting  the  number  of  nine  and  ten  united;  as, 
nineteen  years. 
NINE'TE'KNTH,  a.     [Sax.  nigantothe.] 

The  ordinal  of  nineteen  ;  designating  nineteen. 
NTNE'TI-ETH,  a.     The  ordinal  of  ninety. 
NINE'TY,  a.     Nine  times  ten  ;  as,  ninety  years. 

NIN'NY,  re.  [Sp.  rtireo  ;  L.  nanus,  a  dwarf;  Ar.  li  L5 
nana,  weak  in  mind.] 

A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  Swift. 

NIN'NY-HAM-MER,  re.     A  simpleton.     [Little  used.] 
Arbuthnot. 

NINTH,  a.  [Sax.  nigetha,  nigotha;  but  ninth  in  Eng- 
lish is  formed  directly  from  nine;  Sw.  nijn.de.] 

The  ordinal  of  nine  ;  designating  the  numbernine, 
the  next  preceding  ten  ;  as,  the  ninth  day  or  month. 

NINTH,  n.     A  ninth  part. 

2.  In  music,  an  interval  containing  an  octave,  with 
a  tone  or  semitone  additional. 

NINTH'LY,  adv.     In  the  ninth  place. 

NI-O'BI-UM,  re.  [from  Niobe.]  A  metal  recently  dis- 
covered in  Columbite. 

NIP,  v.  t.  [D.  knippen,  to  nip,  to  clip,  to  pinch  ;  Sw. 
knipa;  G.kiicif,  a  knife,  a  nipping  tool  ;  kneifen,  to  nip, 
to  cut  off,  to  pinch  ,  kni.j}\  a  pinch,  a  nipping-  knipp, 
a  fillip,  a  snap  ;  W.  cunvinw,  to  clip.  These  words 
coincide  witii  knife,  Sax.  cnif,  Ft.  gun  if,  or  can  if.] 

1.  To  cut,  bite,  or  pinch  oft'  the  end  or  nib,  or  to 
pinch  off  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  word  is 
used  in  both  senses  ;  the  former  is  probably  the  true 
sense.    Hence, 

2.  To  cut  off  the  end  of  any  thing ;  to  clip,  as  with 
a  knife  or  scissors  ;  as,  to  nip  off  a  shoot  or  twig. 

3.  To  blast;  to  kill  or  destroy  the  end  of  any 
thing  ;  hence,  to  kill  ;  as,  the  frost  has  nipped  the 
corn  ;  the  leaves  are  nipped;  tiie  plant  was  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Hence,  to  nip  in  the  bud,  is  to  kill  or  de- 
stroy in  infancy  or  youth,  or  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth. 

4.  To  pinch,  bite,  or  affect  the  extremities  of  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  nipping  frost ;  hence,  to  pinch  or  bite  in 
general ;  to  check  growth. 

5.  To  check  circulation. 

When  blood  is  nipt.    [Unusual.]  Shak. 

6.  To  bite  ;  to  vex. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip.  Spenser. 

7.  To  satirize  keenly  ;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 

Hubberd. 
NIP,  n.    A  seizing  or  closing  in  upon  ;  as,  in  the  north- 
ern seas,  the  nip  of  the  ice. 

2.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth.  Ascham, 

3.  A  small  cut,  or  a  cutting  off  the  end. 

4.  A  blast ;  a  killing  of  the  ends  of  plants  ;  de- 
struction by  frost. 

5.  A  biting  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt.  Stepney. 

6.  A  sip  or  small  draught  ;  as,  a  reip  of  toddy.  [G. 
nippen,  Dan.  nipper,  to  sip.] 

N1P'P£D,  (nipt,)  I  pp.     Pinched;  bit;  cropped;  blast- 
NIPT,  j      ed. 

NIP'PER,  re.     A  satirist.     [Not  used.]  Ascham. 

2.  A  fore  tooth  of  a  horse.    The  nippers  aie  four. 
NIP'PER-KIN,  re.     A  small  cup. 
NIP'PERS,  n.  pi.     Small  pincers. 
NIP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.     Pinching  ;  pinching  off;  biting 

off  the  end  ;  cropping;  clipping;  blasting;  killing. 
NIP'PING-LY,  adv.  With  bitter  sarcasm.  Johnson. 
NIP'PLE,  re.     [Sax.  nypele  ;  dim.  of  nib,  neb.] 

1.  A  teat ;  a  dug  ;  the  spongy  protuberance  by 
which  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  females. 

Ray.    Encyc. 

2.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated. Derham. 

NIP'PLE-WORT,  re.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Lapsana, 
formerly  used  as  an  external  application  to  the  breasts 
of  women.  Loudon. 

NIS,  [Sax.]     Is  not.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

NI'SAN,  ii.     [Heb.  and  Ch.  )D>:.] 

A  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  first  month 
of  the  sacred  year,  and  seventh  of  the  civil  year,  an- 
swering to  the  latter  part  of  .March  and  beginning  of 
April.  It  was  originally  called  Abib,  but  began  to  be 
called  Ni.san  after  the  captivity. 

Oesenius.     P.   Cue. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,  re.  [L.]  In  law,  a  writ  which  lies  in 
cases  where  the  jury,  being  impanneled  and  returned 
before  the  justices  of  the  bench,  one  of  the  parties 
requests  to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  county, 
that  the  cause  may  be  tried  before  the  justices  of  the 
same  county.  The  purport  of  the  writ  is,  that  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  bring  to  Westminster  the 
men  impanneled  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  justices, 
nisi  prius,  that  is,  unless  the  justices  shall  first  come 
into  the  county  to  lake  assizes.  Hence  the  courts 
directed  to  try  matters  of  fact  in  the  several  counties 
are  called  Cnurts  of  Nisi  Prius,  or  Nisi  Prius  Courts. 
In  some  of  the  United  States,  similar  courts  are  es- 
tablished, with  powers  defined  bv  statute. 

NIT,  re.     [Sax.  hnitu ;  G.  niss  ;  D.  ilea ;  Sw.  gnet ;  Dan. 
gnid. ;  W.  nczen,  reez.] 
The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect. 

Derham, 
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NO 

NI'TEN-CY,  ?i.     [from  L.  idle,  to  shine.] 

1  Brightness  ;  luster.     [Little  used.] 

2  [L.  nitor,  to  strive.]  Endeavor ;  effort ;  spring 
to  expand  itself.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

r»-  -■■'-  ■  Sp.  and  It.  nitre  i  L.  nitrum; 
Heb.   and    Syr.     .nj  ;   Ar. 

"  3  jJaJ  nitrona.  In  Hebrew,  the  verb  under  which 

tins  word  appears  signifies  to  spring,  leap,  shake, 
and  to  strip  or  loose  ;  in  Cli.  to  strip,  or  to  fall  off; 
in  Syriac,  the  same  ;  in  Sam.  to  keep,  to  watch  or 
guard  ;  in  Ar.  the  same  ;  in  Eth.  to  shine.] 

A  salt,  called  also  Saltpeter,  [stone-salt,]  and  in 
the  modem  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  Nitrate  of 
Potassa.  It  exists  in  large  quantities  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  is  continually  formed,  in 
inhabited  places,  on  walls  sheltered  from  rain,  and 
in  all  situations  where  animal  matters  are  decom- 
posed, under  stables  and  barns,  &c.  It  is  of  great 
use  in  the  arts;  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder, and  is  useful  in  medicines,  in  preserving 
meat,  butter,  &c.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  and 
has  an  acrid,  bitterish  taste.        Hooper.     Fourcroy. 

NITH'ING,  n.  [Sax.]  A  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  a  pol- 
troon.    [SeeNiDiNG.1 

NIT'lD,  a.     [L.  nitUust] 

1.  Bright;  lustrous;  shining.  Boyle. 

2.  Gay  ;  spruce  ;  fine  ;  applied  to  persons.  [Little 
used.]  Reeve. 

Nl'TRATE,  7i.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  a  base ;  as,  nitrate  of  soda. 

Lavoisier.     Fourcroy. 

Nl'TRA-TED,  a.    Combined  with  nitric  acid. 

Ni'TilK,  n.     See  Niter. 

NI'TRie,  a.  Impregnated  with  nitric  acid.  JVitric 
acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  or  azote,  in 
the  proportions  of  five  equivalents  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter. 

Nitric  ozyd  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter. 

Nl-TRI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  forming  or 
converting  into  niter. 

NI'TRI-F  5,  v.  t.     [niter  and  L.  facio.] 
To  convert  into  niter. 

Nl'TRITE,  7i.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

NT'TRO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  virpov,  niter,  and  yevvaoi,  to 
produce.] 

That  element  which  is  the  basis  of  nitric  acid  and 
the  principal  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air.  In  a  pure 
state,  it  is  a  colorless  gas,  wholly  devoid  of  smell  and 
taste.  It  was  iir>t  noticed  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  the 
vear  1772.     [See  Azote.] 

NI-TKOG'E-NOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  nitrogen. 

NI-TRO-LEfj'CI€,  a.  Designating  a  supposed  acid, 
obtained  from  leucine  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  It  is 
now  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  and 
leucine,  and  therefore  is  not  properly  an  acid. 

Braconnot. 

NI-TROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  viraov  and  uerpew,  to 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  or  value 
of  niter.  Ore. 

NI-TRO-MU-RI-AT'IC,  a.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  is 
formed  by  mixing  nitric  and  muriatic  (or  hydroch- 
loric) acid,  and  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  chlorine.  It  was  formerly  called  a «« a  regia,  from 
its  solvent  power  over  gold,  the  king  of  the  inetals. 
Brands. 

NI'TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  niter;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  niter,  or  resembling  it.  Nitrous  acid  is 
one  of  the  compounds  formed  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  a  lower  proportion 
than  that  in  which  the  same  elements  form  nitric  acid. 
Nitrous  ozyd;  sometimes,  from  its  effects  on  the 
animal  system  when  inhaled,  called  exhilarating  or 
laughing  gas ;  a  gas  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 

NI'TRY,  o.  Nitrous;  pertaining  to  niter;  producing 
niter.  Gay. 

NIT'TER,  n.  [from  nit.]  The  horse  bee,  that  depos- 
its nits  on  horses.  Med.  Repos. 

NIT'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  nitty.]     Lousily.    [Not  used.] 
Hayward. 

NIT'TY,  a.  [from  nit.]  Full  of  nits;  abounding 
with  nits.  Johnson. 

NI'VAL,  a.     [L.  nivalis,  from  nix,  nivis,  snow.] 

Abounding  with  snow;  snowy.    [Not  used.]    Diet. 

NIV'E-OUS,  a.     [h.niveus.] 

Snowy  ;  resembling  snow  ;  partaking  of  the  qual- 
ities of  snow.  Brown. 

N I-ZAM',  7i     The  title  of  one  of  the  native 
of  India. 

NO  ;  an  abbreviation  of  number,  Fr.  nombre ;  as,  No.  8, 
No.  10 

No,  adv.  [Sax.  na  or  nc ;  W.  na ;  Russ.  7te ;  Sans.  710,  ,- 
Pers.  Zend,  id.] 

1.  A  word  of  denial  or  refusal,  expressing  a  nega- 
tive, and  equivalent  to  7707/  and  7iot.  When  it  ex- 
presses a  negative  answer,"  it  is  opposed  to  Yes  or 
Yea.     Will  you  go?    No. 


•  sovereigns 


NOB 

It  is  frequently  used  in  denying  propositions,  and 
opposed  to  affirmation  or  concession.  "  That  I  may 
prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law  or 
710."  Exod.  xvi.  No,  in  this  use,  is  deemed  less  el- 
garit  than  not,  but  the  use  is  very  general. 

2.  After  another  negative,  it  repeats  the  negation 
with  great  emphasis. 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  —  Rom.  Hi.     1  Cor.  v. 

Sometimes  it  follows  an  affirmative  proposition  in 
like  manner,  but  still  it  denies  with  emphasis,  and 
gives  force  to  the  following  negative. 

To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour.— 
Gal.  ii. 

Sometimes  it  begins  a  sentence  with  a  like  emphat- 
ical  signification,  strengthening  the  following  nega- 
tive. 

No,  net  the  bow  whii'li  so  :ii]'in«  the  skies, 

So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes.  Waller. 

3.  Not  in  any  degree  ;  as,  no  longer  ;  710  shorter  ; 
770  more  ;  710  less. 

4.  When  710  is  repeated,  it  expresses  negation  or 
refusal  with  emphasis  ;  as,  770,  770. 

NO,  a.     Not  any  ;  none. 


and  me.  — Gen. 


2.  Not  any  ;  not  one. 


NO-A'eiH-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Noah,  the  patriarch, 
or  to  his  time.  Phillips,  Oeol. 

NOB,  77.     The  head.     [In  ridicule.    A  lorn  word.] 

NO-BIL'IA-RY,  77.  [See  Noble.]  A  history  of  no- 
ble families.  Encyc. 

NO-BIL'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  nobilito.     See  Noble.] 
To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble. 

NO-BIL-I-TA'TION,  77.    The  act  of  making  noble. 
More. 

NO-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  nobilitas.] 

1.  Dignity  of  mind  ;  greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  that 
elevation  of  soul  which  comprehends  bravery,  gen- 
erosity, magnanimity,  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of 
every  thing  that  dishonors  character. 

nobility  of  her  courage 
Sidney. 
Th''y  though!  agroil  tie  ]  r  son  r.  lirn  to  control, 
And  named  Heir  pride,  nihility  of  soul.  Dryden. 

2.  Antiquity  of  family  ;  descent  from  noble  ances- 
tors ;  distinction  by  blood,  usually  joined  with  riches. 

When  T  took  up  Bnccace  unawares,  I  f,  il  on  the  same  argument 
of  prefiTlioo-  nu:is  to  iiubmty  ol  Hood  and  Ikies,  in  the  saury 
ol  Sigismunda.  Dryden. 

3.  The  qualities  which  constitute  distinction  of 
rank  in  civil  society,  according  to  the  customs  or  laws 
of  the  country  ;  that  eminence  or  dignity  which  a 
man  derives  from  birth  or  title  conferred,  and  which 
places  him  in  an  order  above  common  men.  In  Great 
Britain,  nobility  is  extended  to  five  ranks,  those  of 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 

4.  The  persons  collectively  who  enjoy  rank  above 
commoners;  the  peerage  ;  as,  the  English  nobility; 
French,  German,  Russian  nubility. 

NC'BLE,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  noble;  Port,  nobre ;  It.  710- 
bile  ;  L.  nobilis,  from  nosco,  novi,  to  know.] 

1.  Great;  elevated;  dignified;  being  above  every 
thing  that  can  dishonor  reputation  ;  as,a7ioMf  mind  ; 
a  noble  courage  ;  noble  deeds  of  valor.  Milton. 

2.  Exalted  ;  elevated  ;  sublime. 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crowned,  belong 

To  nobler  poets  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden. 

3.  Magnificent;  stately;  splendid;  as,  a  noble  par- 
ade ;  a  noble  edifice. 

4.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family ;  as,  tioMc  by 
descent. 

5.  Distinguished  from  commoners  by  rank  and 
title  ;  as,  a  noble  personage. 

6.  Free  ;  generous  ;  liberal  ;  as,  a  noble  heart. 

7.  Principal ;  capital ;  as,  the  noble  parts  of  the 
body.  Johnson. 

8.  Ingenuous ;  candid ;  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion ;  ready  to  receive  truth.    Acts  xvii. 

9.  Of  the  best  kind ;  choice  ;  excellent ;  as,  a  710- 
ble  vine.    Jer.  ii. 

Noble  metals  i  a  name  given  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum.  Ure. 

No'BLE,  71.  A  person  of  rank  above  a  commoner ;  a 
nobleman;  a  peer;  as,  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, or  baron. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  person  of  honorable  family,  or 
distinguisned  by  station.     Exod.  xxiv.     Neh.  vi. 

3.  Formerly,  a  gold  coin,  but  now  a  money  of  ac- 
count, value  6s.  8d.  sterling,  or  $1.48  cts.     Camden. 

No'BLE-MAN,  71.    A  noble  ;  a  peer  ;  one  who  enjoys 


rank  above  a  commoner,  either  1 
office,  or  patent. 
No'BLE-NESS,   71.     Greatness  ;   dignity  ; 
ness  ;  magnanimity  ;  elevation  of  mind 
tion,  particularly  of  the  mind. 

His  purposes  are  full  of  honesty,  nobltness,  and  i 


of  birth, by 
Dryden. 
ingenuous- 
ir  of  condi- 


NOD 

2.  Distinction  by  birth  ;  honor  derived  from  a  no- 
No'lil.i:R,a.     More  noble.  [ble  ancestry. 

NO-BIiESSE'    (  n'     [*'r'  n()blesse,  from  Sp.  nobleta.] 

1.  The  nobility  ;  persons  of  noble  rank  collective- 
ly ;  including  males  and  females.  Dryden. 

2.  Dignity  ;  greatness  ;  noble  birth  or  condition 
[In  these  senses,  nut  n<i,c  i/W.1     Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 

No' BLEST,  a.     Most  noble. 
No'BLE-WOM-AN,  71.    A  female  of  noble  rank. 

Cavendish. 
No'BLY,  adv.     Of  noble  extraction  ;  descended  from 
a  family  of  rank  ,   as,  nobly  born  or  descended. 

Dryden. 

2.  With  greatness  of  soul ;  heroically  ;  with  mag- 
nanimity ;  as,  a  deed  nobly  done.  He  nobly  preferred 
death  to  disgrace. 

3.  Splendidly ;  magnificently.    He  was  nobly  en- 

Where  could  an  emperor's  ashes  have   been  so  nobly  lodged  as 


1  the  top  of  so  exalted  a 


NO'BOD-Y,  71.     [710  and  body.]    No  person  ;  no  one. 
Swift. 
No'CENT,  a.     [L.  nocens,  from  Tioceo,  to  hurt,  from 
striking.     See  Annoy.] 

Hurtful  ;  mischievous  ;  injurious  ;  doing  hurt ;  as 
nocent  qualities.  Watts. 

No'CEXT-LY,  adv.     Hurtfully  ;  injuriously. 
NO'CIVE,  a.     [L.  nocivus.] 

Hurtful  ;  injurious.  Hooker 

NOCK,  7t.     A  notch.     [Obs.]     [See  Notch.] 
NOCK,  v.  t.     To  place  in  the  notch.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
NOC-TAM-BU-La'TION,  71.     [L.  tioz,  night,  and  0.7/1- 
bulo,  to  walk.] 

A  rising  from  bed  and  walking  in  sleep.     Bcddoes. 
NOC-TAM'BU-LIST,  71.      One  who  rises  from  bed 
and  walks  in  his  sleep.     Arbuthnot  uses  noctambula- 
nt the  same  sense  ;  but  it  is  a  less  analogical  word. 
NOC-TID'I-AL,  71.     [L.  770Z,  night,  and  dies,  day.] 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day.     [Little  used.] 

Holder. 
NOC-TIF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.   tioz,  night,  and  fero,  to 

bring.]     Bringing  night.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

NOe-TIL'lI-CA,  71.      [L.  Tio*,   night,   and  luceo,  to 
shine.] 

A  species  of  phosphorus  which  shines  in  darkness 
without  the  previous  aid  of  solar  rays.  Encyc. 

NOC-TIL'II-eoljS,  a.  Shining  in  the  night.  Pennant. 
NO€-TIV'A-GANT,  \  a.  [L.  tioz,  night,  and  vagor, 
NOC-TIV'A-GOUS,   \     to  wander.] 

Wanderiii"  iu  the  night,  as  animals  for  prev. 
NOC-TIV-A-Ga'TION,  71.    A  roving  in  the  night. 

Gayton. 
NOC'TU-A-RY,  7t.     [from  L.  tioz,  night.] 

An  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night.    Aeldison. 


NOC'TURN,  71.     [L.  nodurnus,  by  night.] 

An  office  of  devotion,  or  religious  service  by  night. 
Stillingfieet. 
NOC-TURN'AL,  a.     [L.  nocturnus,  from  7ioz,  night.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  night ;  as,  noelurnul  darkness. 

2.  Done  or  happening  at  night ;  as,  a  nocturnal  ex- 
pedition or  assault;  a  nocturnal  visit. 

3.  Nightly  ;  done  or  being  every  night. 

From  glided  roots  d-'pmdine:  lamps  display 

Nocluriud  beams,  thai  cinulale  the  day.  Dryelen. 

NO€-TURN'AL,  71.    An  instrument  for  taking  the  al- 
titude of  the  stars,  &.C.,  formerly  used  at  sea.   [Obs.] 
Barlow. 

NOe-TURN'AL-LY,  adv.    By  night ;  nightly. 

NOCq-MENT,  71.  [L.  nocumentum,  from  7ioceo,  to 
hurt.] 

Harm.     [Not  used.] 

NOC'tr-OUS,  0.     [h.nocnus.]     Hurtful.  Bailey. 

NOC'li-OUS-LY,  adv.     Hurtfully;  injuriously. 

NOD,  v.  i.  [L.  nuto ;  Gr.  vevui,  contracted  ;  W.  am- 
naid,  a  nod ;  amneidiaw,  to  nod,  to  beckon,  from 
naid,  a  leap,  a  spring  ;  neidiaw,  to  leap,  to  throb,  or 

beat,  as  the  pulse  ;  Ar.  i  U  nada,  to  nod,  to  shake  ; 
Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  ip,  to  move,  to  shake,  to  wander. 
It  coincides  in  elements  with  L.  710.(0,  to  swim. 
Class  Nd,  No.  3,  9,  10.] 

1.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion,  either 
forward  or  sidewise,  as  persons  Ttod  in  sleep. 

2.  To  bend  or  incline  with  a  quick  motion ;  as, 
nodding  plumes. 

The  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thomson. 


3.  To  be  drowsy. 
Your  predecessors,  con 


4.  To  make  a  slight  bow  ;  also,  to  beckon  with  a 
nod. 
NOD,  v.  t.    To  incline  or  bend  ;  to  shake.  Shale. 

2.  To  signify  by  a  nod  ;  as,  to  7700;  approbation 
NOD,  71.     A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

A  look  or  a  nod  only  ouedit  to  correct  them  when  they  do  amtia. 
Locke. 
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2.  A  quick  declination  or  inclination. 


3.  A  quick  inclination  of  the  liead  in  drowsiness 
or  sleep.  Locke. 

4.  A  slight  obeisance.  Sluik. 

5.  A  command  ;  as  in  L.  numen,  for  nutamen. 
NO'DA-TED,  a.     [L.  nodatus.] 

.  Knotted.  A  nodated  hyperbola,  in  geometry,  is  a 
curve  having  two  branches  which  intersect  each 
other.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

NO-UA'TION,  n.     [L.  nodatio,  from  nodo,  to  tie.] 

The  act  of  making  a  knot,  or  state  of  being  knot- 
ted.    [Little  used.] 
NOD'DED,  pp.     Bent  ;  inclined  ;  signified  by  a  nod. 
NOD'DEN,  a.     Bent ;  inclined.     [Not  in  use.] 

Thomson. 
NOD'DER,  n.     One  who  nods  ;  a  drowsy  person. 

Pope. 
NOD'DING,  ppr.  or   a.     Inclining  the   head   with   a 
short,  quirk  motion  ;  signifying  liy  a  nod. 

2.  In   botany,   a   substitute   for  the   term   nutant; 
having  the  top  bent  downward. 
NOD'DLE,  7i.    [Qti.  L.  nodulus,  a  lump;  or  from  nod.] 
The  head,  in  contempt. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle.        L'Estrange. 
NOD'DY,  n.     [Qu.  Gr.  k(j3i?s.] 

1.  A  simpleton  ;  a  fool. 

2.  A  sea  fowl  of  the  genus  Sterna,  very  simple 
and  easily  taken.  It  is  found  principally  along  the 
American  coasts  in  warm  latitudes.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 
NODE,  re.     [L.  nodus,  Eng.  knot;   allied  probably  to 

knit,  Sax.  cnyttan.] 

1.  Properly,  a  knot ;  a  knob  ;  hence, 

2.  In  surgery,  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  ten- 
dons, or  bones. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  point  where  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  intersects  the  ecliptic.  These  points  are  two, 
and  that  where  a  planet  crosses  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic from  south  to  north  is  called  the  ascending  node, 
oi  dragon's  head;  that  where  a  planet  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south,  is  called  the  descending  node,  or  drag- 
on's tail.  Barlow. 

4.  In  poetry,  the  knot,  intrigue,  or  plot  of  a  piece, 
or  the  principal  difficulty. 

5.  In  dialing,  a  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a 
dial,  by  the  shadow  or  light  of  which,  either  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furniture,  or  the 
parallels  of  the  sun's  declination  and  his  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  &c,  in  dials  with  furniture,  tire  shown. 

6.  In  botjiny, the  point  of  a  stem  from  which  leaves 
arise.  Lindley. 

Nodes  or  Nodal  points  ;  in   music,  the  fixed   points 
of  a  sonorous  chord,  at  which  it  divides  itself,  when 
it  vibrates  by   aliquot  parts,  and  produces  the  har- 
monic sounds  ;  as  the  strings  of  the  Eolian  harp. 
NO-DoSE',  a.     [L.  noilosus,  from  nodus,  knot.] 

Knotted  ;  having  knots  or  swelling  joints.  Martyn. 
NO-DOS'I-TY,  71.     Knottiness.  Brown. 

NOD'tj-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form   of,  a 
NODDLE,  7i.     [L.  nodulus.]  [nodule  or  knot. 

A  rounded  mineral  mass  of  irregular  shape. 
NOD'tJL-ED,  a.  Having  little  knots  or  lumps.  Danoin. 
NO-ET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  uoctikoc,  from  vovs,  the  mind.] 

Intellectual  ;  performed  by  the  understanding. 
NOG,  71.     [abbrev.  of  noggin.]     A  little  pot  :  also,  ale. 

Skinner.     Swift. 
NOG'GEN,  a.     Hard  ;  rough  ;  harsh.     [Not  used.] 

King  Charles. 
NOG'GIN,  71.     A  small  mug  or  wooden  cup. 
NOG'GING,  71.     A  partition  of  scantlings  filled  with 

bricks.  Mason. 

NOI'ANCE,  7i.    [See  Annoy.]    Annoyance  ;  trouble  ; 

mischief;  inconvenience.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 


NOIE,  for  Ann 
NOTE",  for  Annoy 
NOI'OUS,  troubleso 
NOISE,  (noiz,).7i.     [Fi 
Arm. 


n  il 


Tusser. 


strife,  squabble,  dispute  ; 
tes.     uiass   Ns,  Ar.  11,  Syr.  24,  and  L.  noxa, 
nozia.     Class  Ng,  No.  23.] 

1.  Sound  of  any  kind,  or  proceeding  from  any 
cause,  as  the  sound  made  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
by  the  wings  of  an  insect,  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
or  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  of  cannon,  or  thunder,  a 
low  sound,  a  high  sound,  &c. ;  a  word  of  general  sig- 
nification. 

2.  Outcry  ;  clamor ;  loud,  importunate,  or  contin- 
ued talk  expressive  of  boasting,  complaint,  or  quar- 
reling.    In  quarreling,  it  expresses  less  than  uproar. 

What  noise  havr  we  r.lu.ut  ir.u>>j>l:mtation  of  diseases  and  trans- 
fusion of  blood  I  Baker. 

3.  Frequent  talk  ;  much  public  conversation. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  {Treat  plague  which  has  made 
so  much  noise  iu  all  ages,  ar,d  ie  vor  caught  tin'  least  intec- 


Harm  those  terrors  did  me  nunc,  (hough  noiiijig  loud.     hTdton. 

NOISE,  (noiz,)  v.  t.    To  spread  by  rumor  or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad.  — Luke  i. 

2.  To  disturb  with  noise.  [Not  authorized.]  Dnjden. 


NOM 

NOI$'.ED,  pp.     Spread  by  report  ;  much  talked  of. 

NOISE'FfJL,  (noiz'ful,)  a.  Loud;  clamorous;  mak- 
ing much  noise  or  talk.  Drydcn. 

NOISE'LESS,   (noiz'less,)   a.      Making  no   noise   or 
bustle  ;  silent ;  as,  the  noiseless  foot  of  time.    Shak. 
So  noiseless  would  1  live.  Dryden. 

NOISE'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  noise  ;  silently. 

NOISE'LESS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  silence. 

N01SE'-MaK-EU,  (noiz'nwk-er,)  n.  One  who  makes 
a  clamor.  L'Estrange. 

NOIS'I-LY,  (noiz'e-le,)  adv.  With  noise  ;  with  mak- 
ing a  noise. 

NOIS'I-NESS,  (noiz'e-ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
noisy  ;  loudness  of  sound  ;  clamorousness. 

NOIS'ING,  (noiz'ing,)  ppr.     Spreading  by  report. 

NOI'SOME,  (noi'sum,)  a.t  [Norm,  noisife;  It.  nocivo, 
noioso.  This  word  is  formed  with  the  Teutonic 
some,  united  with  the  It.  noiare,  Fr.  nuire,  nuisant, 
from  the  L.  noxa,  noceo,  to  hurt.     Class  Ng.] 

1.  Noxious  to  health  ;  hurtful;  mischievous;  un- 
wholesome; insalubrious;  destructive;  as,  noisome 
winds;  noisome  effluvia,  or  miasmata  ;  noisome  pesti- 
lence. Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Noxious  ;  injurious. 

3.  Offensive  to  the  smell  or  other  senses  ;  disgust- 
ing ;  fetid. 

Foul  breath  is  noi'som*.  Shak. 

N01  SOME-LY,    (noi'sum-le,)    adv.      With    a   fetid 

stench  ;  with  an  infectious  steam. 
NOI'SOME-NESS,  (noi'suni-ness,)  n.     Offensiveness 

to  the  smell  ;  quality  that  disgusts.  ,         South. 

NOIS'Y,  (noiz'y,)  a.     [from   noise.]     Making  a  loud 

sound. 

2.  Clamorous  ;  turbulent ;  as,  the  noisy  crowd. 

3.  Full  of  noise. 

O  leave  tte  noisy  town.  Dryden. 

NO'LENS  VO'LENS,     [L.]     Unwilling  or  willing  ; 

whether  he  will  or  not. 
NO'LI-ME-TAN'GE-RE,  n.     [L.,  touch  me  not.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the '  genus  Impatiens,  called  also 
Balsamine,  so  named  because,  on  being  touched 
when  ripe,  it  discharges  its  seeds  from  the  capsule 
with  considerable  force  ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Momordica,  or  Ecbalium,  one  species  of  which  is 
called  the  wild  or  spurting  cucumber. 

Loudon.     Encyc. 

2.  Among  physicians,  an  ulcer  or  cancer,  a  species 
of  herpes.  Coze. 

NO-LI"TION,  (no-lish'un,)  n.  [L.  710Z0,  that  is,  tie 
nolo,  I  will  not.] 

Unwillingness;  opposed  to  Volition.  [Little 
used.]  Hale. 

NOLL,  71.     [Sax.  hnol,  cnoll,  knoll.] 

The  head  ;  the  noddle.     [Not  used.] 

NOL'LE  PROS' E-QUf,  [L.]  In  law,  these  words 
denote  that  a  plaintiff  or  attorney  for  the  public  with- 
draws a  suit. 

NO'MAD,  n.  [Gr.  w|ia;,  enuarSos, living  on  pasturage, 
from  Kin,  to  distribute  or  divide,  to  feed.  This 
verb  is  connected  with  vcuos,  L.  nemusi  a  wood,  a 
place  overgrown  with  trees,  and  also  a  pasture,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  probably,  to  spring  or 
shoot,  for  the  verb  ixuoj  signifies,  among  other 
things,  to  leap,  to  dance,  and  may  be  allied  to  Eng. 
nimble.  Cuttle  originally  subsisted  by  browsing,  as 
they  still  do  in  new  settlements.] 

One  who  leads  a  wandering  life,  and  subsists  by 
tending  herds  of  cattle  which  graze  on  herbage  of 
spontaneous  growth.  Such  is  the  practice  at  this  day 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Nu- 
midians  in  Africa  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
from  this  practice.  Tooke.     Encyc. 

NO-MAlJ'ie,  a.     [Gr.  vopaoiKnc.] 

Pastoral;  subsisting  by  the  tending  of  cattle,  and 
wandering  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  ;  as,  the  nomad- 
ic tribes  of  Asia. 

No'MAD-IS.M,  n.     The  state  of  being  a  nomad. 

No'MAD-IZE,  it.  i.  To  wander  with  flocks  and  herds 
for  the  sake  of  finding  pasturage  ;  to  subsist  by  the 
grazing  of  herds  on  herbage  of  natural  growth. 

The  Vogues  nom.-uhza  elm  I1}'  at. out  the  Rivera  Irtish,  Oby,  Ka- 
ma, and  Volga.  Tooke. 

NO'MAD-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Leading  a  pastoral  life,  and 
wandering  or  removing  from  place  to  place  for  the 
sake  of  finding  pasture. 

NO'MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  ovopa,  L.  nomen,  name,  and 
jiavreui,  divination.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  divining  the  destiny  of  per- 
sons by  the  letters  which  form  their  names.     Diet. 

NOM'BLES,  (num'blz,)  ?i.  pt..  [Fr.]  The  entrails  of 
a  deer.  Johnson. 

NOM'BRIL,  n.*[Fr.,  the  navel.]  The  centerof  an  es- 
cutcheon. Cyc. 

NOM'  DE  GUERRE',  (nom'de  gar',)  [Fr.]  Literal- 
ly, a  name  during  the  war;  a  fictitious  name,  or  one 

N6.ME,  n.     [Gr.  kohoc.]  [assumed  for  a  time. 

1.  A  province  or  tract  of  country ;  an  Egyptian 
government  or  division.  Maurice. 

2.  In  the  ancient  Greek  music,  any  melody  deter- 
mined by  inviolable  rules.  -  Cyc 

3.  [L.  nomen.]     In  algebra,  a  term,  which  see. 

4.  [Gr.  i/sjim,  to  eat.]  In  surgery,  a  phagedenic  ul- 
cer, or  species  of  herpes.  Cyc. 


NON 

No'MEN  CLA-TOR,  ji.  [L. ;  Fr.  nomenclateur ;  L. 
nomen,  name,  and  calo,  Gr.  /caAtw,  to  call.] 

1.  A  person  who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their 
names.  In  Rome,  candidates  for  office  were  attend- 
ed each  by  a  nomcnclator,  who  informed  the  candi- 
date of  the  names  of  the  persons  they  met,  and  whose 
votes  they  wished  to  solicit.  Brunde. 

2.  In  modern  usugr,  a  person  who  gives  names  to 
things,  or  who  settles  and  adjusts  the  names  of 
things  in  any  art  or  science. 

No'MEN-CLA-TRESS,  71.    A  female  nomenclator. 
Addison. 
NO-MEN-CLA'TLTR-AL,  a.    Pertaining  or  according 

to  a  nomenclature.  Barton. 

NO'MEN-eLA-TURE,  it.     [L.  nomenclatura,     SeeNo- 

1.  A  list  or  catalogue  of  the  more  usual  and  impor- 
tant words  in  a  language,  with  their  significations; 
a  vocabulary  or  dictionary. 

2.  The  names  of  things  in  any  art  or  science,  or 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  names  or  technical  terms 
which  are  appropriated  to  any  particular  branch  of 
science  ;  as,  the  nomenclature  of  botany  or  of  chem- 
istry ;  the  new  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier  and  his  as- 

No'MI  AL,  n.     [from  L.  nomen,  a  name.]       [sociates. 

In  algebra,  a  term,  which  see. 
NOM'IN-AL,    a.      [L.    nominal'is,  from  nomen.     Se& 
Name.] 

1.  Titular;  existing  in  name  only;  as,  a  nominal 
distinction  or  difference  is  a  difference  in  namb,  and 
not  in  reality. 

2.  Pertaining  to  &  name  or  names ,  consisting  in 
names. 

NOM'IN-AL-IST,  )  71.     The  Nominalists  were  a  sect 

NOM'IN-AL,  j      °'  philosophers   in   the   middle 

ages,  who  adopted  'lie  "pinion  of  Roscelin,  that  gen- 
erals, or  the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genera  and 
species  of  things,  are  not  properly  designations  of 
tilings  that  exist,  but  mere  names  for  the  resemblances 
and  evidences  of  things.  They  were  the  founders  of 
the  university  of  Leipsic.  Murdoch. 

NOM'IN-AL-ISM,  71.  The  principles  of  the  Nomin- 
alists. 

NOM'IN-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  noun.  [Not 
in  use,  and  ill  formed.] 

NOM'IN-AL-LY,  ado.     By  name,  or  in  name  only. 

NOM'IN-ATE,  v.  U  [L.  nomino,  from  nomen,  name. 
See  Name.] 

1.  To  name;  to  mention  by  name.  Wotton. 

2.  To  call ;  to  entitle  ;  to  denominate.     Spenser. 

3.  To  name  or  designate  by  name  for  an  office  or 
place  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  nominate  an  heir  or  an  ex- 

4.  Usually,  to  name  for  an  election,  choice,  or  ap- 
pointment ;  to  propose  by  name,  or  offer  the  name  of 
a  person  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  place.  This 
is  the  principal  use  of  the  word  in  the  United  States  ; 
as  in  a  public  assembly,  where  men  are  to  be  selected 
and  chosen  to  office,  any  member  of  the  assemhly  or 
meeting  nominates,  that  is,  proposes  to  the  chairman 
the  name  of  a  person  whom  he  desires  to  have 
elected. 

NOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.  Named  ;  mentioned  by  name  ; 
designated  or  proposed  for  an  office,  or  for  election. 

NOM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.     By  name  ;  particularly. 

Spclman. 

NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Naming;  proposing  for 
an  office,  or  for  choice  by  name. 

NOM-IN-A'TION,  «.  The  act  of  naming  or  nomin- 
ating ;  the  act  of  proposing  by  name  for  an  office. 

2.  The  power  of  nominating  or  appointing  to  of- 
fice. 


3.  The  state  of  being  nominated.  A  B  is  in  710m- 
ination  for  governor. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  name  which 
precedes  a  verb,  or  to  the  first  case  of  nouns  ;  as, 
the  nominative  case,  or  nominative  word. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  the  first  case  of 
names  or  noun-,  and  of  adjectives  which  are  declina- 
ble. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
nominative. 

NOM'IN-A-TOR,  n.     One  that  nominates. 

NOM-IN-EE',  n.  In  law,  the  person  who  is  named  to 
receive  a  copy-hold  estate  on  surrender  of  it  to  the 
lord  ;  sometimes  called  the  surrenderee.     Blarkstone. 

2.  A  person  named  or  designated  by  another. 

Paley. 

3.  A  person  on  whose  life  depends  an  annuity. 
NOM'IN-OR,  71.    He  who  points  out  or  nominates  to 

an  office,  &c. 
NO-MOG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  vopos,  law,  and   ypa0a> 

to  write.] 

A  treatise  on  laws. 
NOM'O-THETE,  n.     A  lawgiver.  Smart 

NOM-O-THET'IG,  ,         t„r  ,        «       ,  •. 

NOM-0-THET'IG-AL,  j  a-     LGr"  "°eo»"1H 

Legislative  ;  enacting  laws.  Bp.  Barlow. 

NON,  adv.     [L.]     Not.    This  word  is  used  in  the  Eng 

lish  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for  giving  a  negative 

sense  to  words,  as  in  moi-rcsidcnce,  non-perfo' '"" 
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NON 


NON 


7i.m-existence,  7i»7i-payinent,  nnM-ciinciirrence,  71011- 
admission,  7«m-appearance,  71011-attendance,  71071- 
confonnity,  ?iou-compliance,  non-communion,  and 
the  like. 

NON-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  A  want  of  ability:  in  law,  an 
exception  taken  against  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause,  when 
lie  is  unable  legally  to  commence  a  suit. 

NON-A€-CED'ING,  a.     Not  acceding. 

NON-ACID,  a.     Not  having  the  qualities  of  an  acid. 

NON-AC-QUAINT'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  acquaint- 
ance Barrow. 

NON'AGE,  n.  [non,  not,  and  age.]  Minority  :  the 
time  of  life  before  a  person,  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  becomes  of  aire  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns. Legal  maturity  of  age  is  different  in  different 
countries.  In  this  country,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a 
man's  nonage  continues  till  he  has  completed  twen- 
ty-one years.  JV<magc  is  sometimes  the  period  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  as  in  case  of  marriage. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

NON-A-GEN-A'RI-AN,  n.    One  ninety  years  old. 

NON-A-GES'I-MAL,  a.  and  n.  [L.  nonagesimus,  nine- 
tieth.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic 
above  the  horizon. 

NON'A-GON,  n.     [L.  nonus,  nine,  and  Gr.  ywi'ta,  an 
angle.! 
A  plane  figure  having  nine  sides  and  nine  angles. 
Brande. 

NON-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  7i.  Default  of  appearance,  as 
in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defend. 

NON-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.   Neglect  of  appointment. 
Franklin. 

JfON-AS-SUMP' SIT,  [L.]  The  plea  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  that  "  he  did  not  un- 
dertake and  promise,"  &c.  Bonnier. 

NON-AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.  A  failure  to  attend; 
omission  of  attendance. 

NON-AT-TEN'TION,  n.     Inattention.  Swift. 

NON-BI-TO'MIN-OUS,  a.    Containing  no  bitumen. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
■  NONCE,  n.     [Corruption  of  once.]     For  the  nonce,  for 
for  the  present  call  or  occasion.      [  Obsolete 


different'!.-  ;  carelessness;    coolness. 

NONlCHA-LANT',  (non'sha-l'aiig',)  a.  [Fr.]  Indif- 
ferent ;  careless  ;  cool. 

NON'-CLAIM,  n.  A  failure  to  make  claim  within  the 
time  limited  by  law  ;  omission  of  claim.       Bailey. 

NON-CO-llE'SION,  7i.     Want  of  cohesion.     Lindley. 

NON-CO-IN'CI-DENT,  a.     Not  coincident. 

NON-€OM-MIS'SION-£D,  a.  Not  having  a  commis- 
sion. Noii-comuiissnmi'd  >>[Jicers,  in  the  army,  are 
those  below  the  rank  of  ensign  or  cornet,  and  in 
the  navy,  those  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

NON-COM-MIT'TAL,  «.  A  state  of  not  being  com- 
mitted or  pledged  ;  forbearance  of  committing  one's 
self.  American  politics. 

NON-eOM-MON'ION,  (-mun'yun,)  n.  Neglect  or 
failure  of  communion.  B.  Trumbull. 

NON-€OM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  com- 
pliance. 

NON-COM-PLY'ING,  a.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to 
complv.  Hamilton. 

JVOJV  COM'POS  MEJV'TIS,  1  [L.]      Not  of   sound 

JVOJV  COMPOS,  ,      mind;    not    having 

the  regular  use  of  reason  ;  as  a  noun,  an  idiot ;  a  lu- 
natic ;  one  devoid  of  reason,  either  by  nature  or  by 

NON-CON.     See  Non-Con  i  but.  [accident. 

NON-CON-CLOO'ING,  a.    Not  ending  or  closing. 
Baxter. 

NON-€ON-CUR',  v.  i.    To  dissent  or  refuse  to  concur. 

NON-CON-eUR'RENCE,  it.     A  refusal  to  concur. 

NON-CON-DUCTING,  a.  Not  conducting;  not 
transmitting  another  fluid.  Thus,  in  electricity, 
wax  is  a  non-conducting  substance. 

NON-eON-DUC'TION,  n.     A  non-conducting.     Ure. 

NON-CON-DUCT'OR,  n.  A  substance  which  does 
not  conduct,  that  is,  transmit  another  substance  or 
fluid,  or  which  transmits  it  with  difficulty.  Thus 
wool  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  glass  and  dry  wood 
are  non-conductors  of  the  electrical  fluid. 

NON-GON-FOKM'IST,  n.  One  who  does  not  corn- 
form  to  an  established  church  ;  particularly,  in  Eng- 
land, one  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
church  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Blackstone.     Swift. 

NON-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  con- 
formity. 

2.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  unite  with  an  estab- 
lished church  in  its  rites  and  mode  of  worship. 

Blackstone. 

NON-CON-Ta'GIOUS,  (-jus,)  a.     Not  contagious. 

NON-CON-Ta'GIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  not  communicable  from  a  diseased  to  a 
liealthv  body. 

NON-€ON-TENT',  7i.  In  the  British  house  of  lords, 
one  who  gives  a  negative  vote,  as  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  measure  The  word  is  sometimes  abridged 
into  Non-Con,  add  applied  to  any  one  who  dis 
sents  or  expresses  dissatisfaction.  John  Foster. 

NON-eON-TRIB'tT-TING,  a.    Not  contributing. 

Jefferson. 


NON-eO-TEM-PO-llA'NE-OUS,  a.      Not   being  co- 
temporary,  or  not  of  cotemporary  origin. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

NON-DE-LIV'ER-Y,  n.    A  neglect  or  failure  of  de- 
livery. Blackstone. 

NON-DEP-OSI"TION,   (-zish'un,)  n.     A   failure  to 
deposit  or  throw  down. 

NON'-DE-St'RIPT,  a.    [L.  non,  not,  and  descriptus, 


des< 


■ibed. 


That  has  not.  been  described. 

NON'-DE-SCRIPT,  n.  Any  thing  that  has  not  been 
described.  Thus  a  plant  or  animal  newly  discovered 
is  called  a  nondescript. 

NON-DE-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.  A  failure  of  develop- 
ment. Lindley. 

NON-MS-€0V'ER-Y,  n.    Want  of  discovery. 

Buekland. 

NONE,  (none  or  nun,)  a.  [Sax.  nan;  ne,  not,  and  ane, 
one.    T"      ' 


T'  Not  < 


the  Latins  use  urmn,  ncniiuis,  that  is,  ne  and 


one  ;  used  of  persons  or  things. 

There  is  none  thit  duftli  guoil  ;  nu,  not  one.  — Ps.  xiv. 

2.  Not  any  ;  not  a  part ;  not  the  least  portion. 

Six  iftys  rili. til  y-  e-.tller  it,  Intt  on  [lie  .seventh  day,  which  ia  the 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  before  nouns  ;  as,  "  Thou 
shall  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life."  This  use  is 
obsolete  ;  we  now  use  710  ,-  thou  shalt  have  710  assur- 
ance. "  This  is  Tumi!  other  but  the  house  of  God  ;  " 
we  now  say,  710  other. 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute,  the  noun  being  omit- 
ted. "  He  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  71011c  ; '    that  is,  no  rest.     Matt.  xii. 

5.  In  the  following  phrase,  it  is  used  for  nothing,  or 
710  concern.  "Israel  would  none  of  me,"  that  is,  Is- 
rael would  not  listen  to  me  at  all  ;  they  would  have 
no  concern  with  me  ;  they  utterly  rejected  my  coun- 
sels. 

6.  As  a  substitute,  none  has  a  plural  signification. 

Terms  of  peace  were  none  vouchsafed.  Milton. 

NON-E-LECT'   n.     [L.  71071,  not,  and   electus,  elect- 
edj 
One  who  is  not  elected  or  chosen  to  salvation. 
Huntington. 
NON-E-LEC'TION,  71.    Failure  of  election. 

Jefferson. 
NON-E-LEC'TRIC,  a.    Conducting  the  electric  fluid. 
NON-E-LE€'TRI€,  71.     A  substance  that  is  not  an 

electric,  or  which  transmits  the  fluid,  as  metals. 

NON-EM-PHAT'IC,  )  a.      Having   no  emphasis; 

NON-EM-PHAT'IC-AL,  j      unemphatic.      Bealtie. 

NON-EN'TI-TY,  71.    Non-existence ;  the  negation  of 

being.  Bcntlcy. 

9.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  tiling;  as  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when  evil  wa* 


NON-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.  Not  Episcopal  ;  not  of  the 
Episcopal  church  or  denomination.      J.  M.  Mason. 

NON-E-PIS-CO-PA'LI-AN,  n.      One.   who   does  not 
belong  to  the  Episcopal  church  or  denomination. 
J.  M.  Mason. 

NoNES,  71.  pi.  [L.  7107K7! ;  perhaps  Goth.  Ttiitn,  Eng. 
nine.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
months  January,  February,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
The  nones  were  nine  days  from  the  ides,  reckoning 
inclusively,  according  to  the  Roman  method. 

2.  Prayers,  formerly  so  called.  Todd. 
NON-ES-SEN'TIAL,  n.      Non-essentials  are   things 

not  essei.tial  to  a  particular  purpose.     J.  M.  Mason. 

JVOJV  EST  IJV-FEJV'TUS,  [L.]  He  is  not  found. 
In  law,  the  return  of  the  sheriff  on  a  writ,  when  the 
defendant  is  not  to  be  found.  Bouvier. 

NSNE'SUCH,7i.  [none  and  such.]  An  extraordinary 
thing  ;  a  thing  that  has  not  its  equal. 

2.  A  name  given  to  various  plants,  as  black  medic, 
a  variety  of  apple,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lych- 
nis, &r. 

NON-EX-eOM-Mu'NI-eA-BLE,  0.  Not  liable  to  ex- 
communication. 

NON-EX-E-CO'TION,  «.  Neglect  of  execution; 
non-performance. 

NON-EX-IST'ENCE,  (x  like  gi,)  n.  Absence  of  ex- 
istence; tin-  negation  of  being. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  no  existence  or  being.     Brown. 

NON-EX-IST'ENT,  (x  like  gi,)  a.  Not  having  ex- 
istence. B.  Qodwin. 

NON-EX-P5R-TA'TION,  71.  A  failure  of  exporta- 
tion ;  a  not  expiating  goods  or  commodities. 

NON-EX-TEN'SILE,  a.     That  can  not  be  stretched. 

NON-FeA'SANCE,  71.     In  law,  a  failure  to  perform. 

NON  FIJL-FILL'MENT,  71.  Neglect  or  failure  to  ful- 
fill. 

NO-NILL'ION,  (-yun,)  n.  [L.  nonus,  nine,  and  mil- 
lion.] 

According  to  the  English  notation,  the  number  pro- 
duced by  involving  a  million  to  the  ninth  power;  a 
unit  with  54  ciphers  annexed.  According  to  the 
French  notation,  a  unit  with  30  ciphers  annexed. 

NON-IM-PCR-TA'TION,  71.  Want  or  failure  of  im- 
portation ;  a  not  importing  goods. 


NON-IM-PoRT'ING,  a.  Not  bringing  from  foreign 
countries. 

NON-JOIN'DER,  71.  The  omission  of  some  person 
who  ought  to  have  been  made  a  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant in  a  suit.  Bouvier. 

NON-JfjR'ING,  a.     [L.  non,  not,  and  juro,  to  swear.] 
Not  swearing  alli-ginnci-  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
party  in  Great    Britain  that  would  not  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  Hanoverian  family  and  government. 

NON-Ju'ROR,  re.  In  Great  Britain,  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  ami 
crown  of  England  at  the  revolution,  when  James  II. 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  the  Hanoverian  family 
was  introduced.  The  non-jurors  were  the  adhe- 
rents of  James. 

JVOJV  Ll'QUET,  [L.]  It  is  not  clear ;  a  term  used 
when  a  person  votes  on  neither  side  of  a  question, 
because  undecided  in  his  mind. 

NON-MA-LIG'NANT,  a.  Not  malignant,  as  a  disease. 
Miner. 

NON-MAN-T[-FAC'TU.R-ING,  a.  Not  carrying  on 
manufactures  ;  as  iwn-iutnuifart.uriug  States. 

Hamilton. 

NON-MEM'BER,  n.    Not  a  member. 

NON-MEM'BER-SHIP,  71.    State  of  not  being  a  mem- 


NON-ME-TAL'LIC,  a.    Not  consisting  of  metal. 
Coxe's  Orjila. 

NON-NAT'U-RALS,  71.  p..     [L.  non-naturalia.] 

In  medicine,  this  quaint  phrase  is  employed  to  des- 
•ignate  deficiencies,  excesses,  and  irregularities:  1,  in 
sleeping  and  watching  ;  2,  in  exercise  and  rest;  3.  in 
the  affections  and  passions  ;  4,  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions;  5,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  abstinence ; 
6,  in  exposure  to  vicissitudes  or  alternations  of  tem- 
perature :  these  are  all  that  were  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  ;  but,  to  the  same  class  of  agencies  belong 
undoubtedly,  7,  exposure  to  vicissitudes  or  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  moisture;  and  8,  exposure  to 
the  effluvia  or  exhalations  from  known  and  palpable 
dead  and  decomposing  matter;  or,  in  other  words, 
fermenting  and  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, as,  for  example,  cabbages,  01. ions,  &c.,or  car- 
casses and  offals  of  markets  and  slaughter-houses, 
fish  used  as  a  manure,  &c,  the  ordinary  excretions 
from  living  animals  in  a  state  of  vitiation  from  ac- 
cumulation, confinement,  increased  temperature,  and 
decomposition  ;  as,  for  example,  the  halitus  from  the 
lungs,  the  perspired  fluid,  the  urine,  and  the  intes- 
tinal discharges  ;  also,  from  more  simple  chemical 
actions,  which  extricate  copiously,  anil  in  very  near- 
ly, if  not  quite  a  pure  state,  carbonic  acid  gas,  ni- 
trous acid  gas,  sulphohydrous  acid  gas,  chlorine  gas, 
&c.  All  of  these  operate  in  the  same  manner,  and 
stand  in  the  same  relation,  as  respects  the  causation 
of  disease. 

NON-O-BE'DI-ENCE,  7i.    Neglect  of  obedience. 
Mitner. 

NON-OB-SERV'ANCE,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  to  ob- 
serve or  fulfill. 

JVOJV  OB-STAJV'TE,  [L.]  Notwithstanding;  in 
opposition  to  what  has  been  stated,  or  is  to  be  stated 
or  admitted. 

A  clause  in  statutes  and  letters  patent,  importing  a 
license  from  the  king  to  do  a  thing  which,  being  re- 
strained hy  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out such  license.  Encyc. 

NON-PA-RE1L',  (non-pa-rel',)  n.  [Fr.  71071,  not  or  no, 
and  pared,  equal.] 

1.  Excellence  unequaled.  Shak. 

2.  A  sort  of  apple. 

3.  A  sort  of  printing  type,  very  small,  and  the 
smallest  now  used  except  three,  viz.,  ruby,  pearl, 
and  diamond. 

NON-PA-REIL',  (non-pa-rel')  a.  Having  no  equal; 
peerless.       •  WUitlock. 


NON-PER-FORM'ANCE,  71.    A  failure  to  perform. 

NON'PLUS,  71.  [L.  non,  not,  and  plus,  more,  fur- 
ther.] 

Puzzle;  insuperable   diflieulty  ;  a  state   in  which 
one  is  unable  to  proceed  or  decide.     Locke.     South, 

NON'PLUS,  v.  t.  To  puzzle  ;  to  confound  ;  to  put  to 
a  stand  ;  to  stop  by  embarrassment.  Dryden. 

Your  situation  has  nonplused  me.  T.  ScoU. 

NON'PLUS-£D,  (non'plust,)  pp.  Puzzled  ;  put  to  a 
stand. 

NON-PON-DER-OS'I-TY,  71.  Destitution  of  weight ; 
levity.  Black. 

NON-PON'DER-OtTS,  a.     Having  no  weight. 

NON-PRO-DUC'TION,  71.  A  failure  to  produce  or 
exhibit. 

NON-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-pro-fesh'un-al,)  a.  Not 
belonging  to  a  profession  ;  not  done  by  or  proceeding 
from  professional  men.  Miner. 

NON-PRO-FI"CIEN-CY,  n     Failure  to  make  prog- 

NON-PRO-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  n.  One  who  hag 
failed  to  improve  or  make  progress  in  any  study  or 
pursuit.  Bp.  Hall 

WON  PROS.  [Contraction  of  L.  71077,  prosequitur. | 
In  law,  a  judgment  entered  against  the  plaintiff  in  a 
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prosecute. 


NON-PROS'SED,  (-prost,)  a.  Denoting  a  suit  which 
is  dropped,  not  prosecuted. 

NON-RE-GARD'ANCE,  n.    Want  of  due  regard. 
Diet. 

NON-RE'GENTjjj.  In  the  English  universities,  a 
term  applied  to  those  masters  of  arts  whose  regency 
has  censed.     [See  Regent.] 

NON-REN-DI'-TION,  (-dish/un,)  n.  Neglect  of  ren- 
dition ;  the  not  rendering  what  is  duel 

The  non-payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  non-rendition  of  a  service 
which  is  doe,  is  an  injury  for  whir),  ill''  subsequent  repara- 
tion of  the  loss  sustained—  is  an  atonement. 

S.  E.  Dwight. 

NON-RE-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  Unlikeness ;  dissimi- 
larity. 

NON-RES'I-DENCE,  ?!.  Failure  or  neglect  of  re- 
siding at  the  place  where  one  is  stationed,  or  where 
official  duties  require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one's  own 
lands.  Swift. 

NON-RES'I-DENT,  a.  Not  residing  in  a  particular 
place,  on  one's  own  estate,  or  in  one's  proper  place ; 
as,  a  non-resident  clergyman  or  proprietor  of  lands. 

NON-RES'I-DENT,  n.  One  who  does  not  reside  on 
one's  own  lands,  or  in  the  place  where  official 
duties  require.  In  England,  non-resident  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  clergymen  who  live  away  from  their 
cures.  In  the  United  States,  lands  in  one  state  or 
township  belonging  to  a  person  residing  in  another 
state  or  township,  are  called  the  lands  of 


NON-RE-SIST'ANCE,  n.  The  omission  of  resist- 
ance ;  passive  obedience  ;  submission  to  authority, 
power,  or  usurpation  without  opposition. 

NON-RE-SIST'ANT,  a.  Making  no  resistance  to 
power  or  oppression.  Jirbuthnot. 

NON-RE-SIST'ANT,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  no 
resistance  should  be  made  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
others. 

NON-SaNE',  a.     [L.  von,  not,  and  santts,  sound.] 

Unsound;    not  perfect;  as,  a  person   of  non-sane 
memory.  Blackstone. 

NONSENSE,  n.  No  sense  ;  words  or  language  which 
have  no  meaning,  or  which  convey  no  just  ideas ; 
absurdity.  Dryden. 

2.  Trifles  ;  tilings  of  no  importance.      Thomson. 
Nonsense  verses,  are  lines  made  solely  for  improve- 
ment in  versification,  by  taking  any  words  which 
occur,  without  reference  to  forming  any  connected 
sense. 

NON-SENS'IC-AL,  a.     Unmeaning;  absurd;  foolish. 
Ray. 

NON-SENS'IC-AL-LY,     adv.       Absurdly  ;    without 

NON-SENS'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Jargon  ;  absurdity  ; 
that  which  convevs  no  proper  ideas. 

NON-SENS'I-TIVE,  a.    Wanting  sense  or  perception. 
Feltham. 

N0N-SEQ.H7I-TUR,  (-sck'we-tur,)  [L.]  It  does  not 
follow. 

In  logic,  an  inference  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises. 

NON-SLAVE'HoLD-ING,  a.    Not  possessing  slaves. 

NON-SO-Lu'TION,  n.  Failure  of  solution  or  expla- 
nation. Broome. 

NON-SOLV'EN-CY,  n.     Inability  to  pay  debts.  Swift. 

NON-SOLVENT,  a.  Not  able  to  pay  debts  ;  insolv- 
ent. Johnson. 

NON-SOLVENT,  n.     An  insolvent.  Smart. 

NON-SPAR'ING,  a.  Sparing  none;  all-destroying; 
merciless.  Shak. 

NON-SUB-MIS'SION,  n.     Want  of  submission. 

NON-SIJB-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Not  submissive. 

NONSUCH.     See  Nonesuch. 

NON'SUIT,  n.  In  law,  the  default,  neglect,  or  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  when  called  in 
court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  signifies  his  intention 
to  drop  the  suit.  Hence,  a  nonsuit  amounts  to  a  stop- 
page of  the  suit.  A  nonsuit  differs  from  a  retraxit ;  a 
nonsuit  is  the  default  or  neglect  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
after  this  he  may  bring  another  suit  for  the  same 
cause;  but  a  retraxit  is  an  open,  positive  renuncia- 
tion of  the  suit,  by  which  he  forever  loses  his  action. 
[See  the  verb.]  Blackstone. 

NON'SUIT,  v.  t.  To  determine  or  record  that  the 
plaintiff  drops  his  suit,  on  default  of  appearance 
when  called  in  court.  When  a  plaintiff,  being 
called  in  court,  declines  to  answer,  or  when  he  neg- 
lects to  deliver  his  declaration,  he  is  supposed  to 
drop  his  suit;  he  is  therefore  nonsuited,  that  is,  his 
non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record,  and  this 
entry  amounts  to  a  judgment  of  the  court  that  the 
plaintiff  has  dropped  the  suit. 

When  two  are  joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  a  nonsuited. 

Z.  Swift. 

NON'SOIT,  a.    Nonsuited. 

The  plaintiff  must  become  nonsuit.  Tyng's  Rep. 

NON'SOIT-ED,  pp.  Adjudged  to  have  deserted  the 
suit  hv  default  of  appearance  ;  as  a  plaintiff. 

NON'SOIT-ING,  ppr.  Adjudging  to  have  abandoned 
the  suit  by  non-appearance,  or  other  neglect,  as  a 
plaintiff. 

NON-TEN'URE,  n.    In  law,  a  plea  of  a  defendant, 


NOR 

that  he  did  not  hold  the  .    id,  as  affirmed  by  the 
plaintiff. 
NON'-TERM,  n.    A  vacation  between  two  terms  of  a 

NON-U'NI-FORM-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
past  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  have 
proceeded  from  causes  more  violent  than  are  now 
operating.  Am.  Ecleet. 

NON-US'ANCE,  (non-yu'zanse,)  n.  Neglect  of  using. 
Brown. 

NON-US'ER,  (non-yu'zer,)  n.  A  not  using  ;  failure 
to  use  ;  neglect  of  official  duty  ;  aefault  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  and  services  required  of  an  officer. 

An  office  may  be  forfeited  by  misuser  or  non-user.      Blackstone. 

2.  Neglect  or  omission  of  use. 

Supreme  Court,  XJ.  S. 
NOO'DLE,  n.     A  simpleton.     [j3  vulgar  word.', 
NOOK,  n.     [See  Niche.]     A  corner  ;  a  narrow  place 
formed  by  an  angle  in  bodies  or  between  bodies ;  as, 
a  hollow  nook.  Milton. 

NOON,  n.  [Sax.  non  ;  D.  noen ;  W.  nawn,  that  is,  at 
the  summit ;  said  to  be  from  naw,  that  is,  up  or  ulti- 
mate, that  limits,  also  Time.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  ninth  hour,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
time  of  eating  the  chief  meal  ;  this  hour  was  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.  In  Danish,  none  is  an  after  nooning, 
a  collation.] 

1.  The  middle  of  the  day ;  the  time  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  meridian  ;  twelve  o'clock. 

2.  Dryden  and  others  have  "noon  of  night,"  for 
midnight. 

NOON,  a.    Meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon  bell.  Young. 

NOON'DAY,  n.    Midday  ;  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Boyle. 
NOON'DAY,  a.     Pertaining  to  midday  ;  meridional  ; 

as,  the  noonday  heat. 
NOON'ING,  n.    Repose  at  noon  ;  sometimes,  repast  at 

noon.  Addison. 

NOON'STEAD,  (-sted,)  n.    The  station  of  the  sun  at 

noon.  Drayton. 

NOON'TTDE,  n.     [See  Tide,  which  signifies  time.] 

The  time  of  noon  ;  midday.  Shak. 

NOON'TIDE,  a.    Pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional. 

Milton. 
NOOSE,  (nooz,)  n.     [Ir.  nas,  a  band  or  tie  ;  nasgaim, 
to  bind  or  tie.] 

A  running  knot,  which  binds  the  closer  the  more 
it  is  drawn. 

Where  the  hangman  does  dispose 

To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose.  Hudibras. 

NOOSE,  (nooz,)  v.  t.    To  tie  in  a  noose  ;  to  catch  in  a 

noose  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  insnare. 
NOOS'ED,  (noozd,)  pp.    Caught  in  a  noose. 
NOOTH'S    AP-PA-RA'TUS,   n.      A   series   of   three 
glass  vessels,  placed  vertically,   for  the  purpose  of 
impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas.     Brande. 
No'PAL,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Cactus,  or  Opuntia, 
from  which  the  cochineal  is  collected  in  Mexico ;  In- 
dian fig. 
NoPE,  n.    A  provincial  name  for  the  bullfinch. 

Edin.  Encyc. 
NOR,  connective,     [ne  and  or.~\     A  word  that  denies  or 
renders  negative  the  second  or  subsequent  part  of  a 
proposition,  or  a  propositi  ,n  following  another  nega- 
tive proposition  ;  correlative  to  Neither  or  Not. 
I  neither  love  nor  fear  thee.  Shak. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great. —  1  Kings  xxii. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.  —  1  Cor.  n. 

2.  JVor  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  but  in  this 
case  a  negative  proposition  has  preceded  it  in  the 
foregoing  sentence. 

3.  In  some  cases,  usually  in  poetry,  neither  is 
omitted,  and  the  negation  which  it  would  express  is 
included  in  nor. 

Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there.  Dryden. 

That  is,  neither  Simois  nor  Xanthus. 

4.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  nor  is  used  for  neither,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition. 

1  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasures  move.  Walsh. 

NOR'FOLK  €RAG,  n.  In  geology,  an  English  terti- 
ary formation,  consisting  of  irregular,  ferruginous, 
sandy  clay,  mixed  wifh  marine  shells.     Buchanan. 

No'RI-UM,  7i.    A  metal  recently  discovered  in  Zircon. 

NOR'MAL,  a.  t  [L.  normalis,  from  norma,  a  square,  a 
rule.] 

1.  According  to  a  square  or  rule  ;  perpendicular  ; 
forming  a  right  angle. 

2.  Regular  ;  according  to  an  established  law,  rule, 
or  principle. 

3.  Relating  to  rudiments  or  elements ;  teaching 
rudiments  or  first  principles  ;  as,  normal  schools  in 
Fiance. 

NOR'MAL  GROUP,  in  geology,  is  a  group  of  certain 
rocks  taken  as  a  rule  or  standard  Lyell. 

NOR'MAL,  7i.  A  perpendicular.  In  the  geometry  of 
curve  lines,  the  normal  to  a  curve  at  any  point  is  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that 
point,  and  included  between  the  curve  and  the  axis 
of  the  abscissa. 


NOS 

NOR'MAL  SCHOOL,  n.  An  institution  for  training 
tin  persons  to  leach  common  schools. 

NOR'MAN,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  short,  wooden 
bar,  to  be  thrust  into  a  hole  of  the  windlass,  on 
which  to  fasten  the  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

NOR'MAN,  71.  [north-man  or  noraUnan.]  A- Norwe- 
gian, or  a  native  of  Normanay. 

NOR'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Normandy  or  to  the 
Normans  ;  as,  the  Norman  language. 

NORNS,  n.  pi.  In  ScanJinori/in  mythology,  the  three 
Fates,  past,  present,  and  future,  whose  decrees  were 
irrevocable. 

NOR'ROY,  7i.  [north  and  roy,  north  kin-.l  The  title 
of  the  third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms  or  Drovincial 
heralds.  '  Burke. 

NORSE,  7i.     The  language  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 

NORTH,  7i.  [Sax.  north  ;  G.  Sw.  ana  Dan.  nord;  D. 
noord  ;  It.  norte :  Fr.  nord :  Arm.  id. ;  Sp.  7101a.  the 
north  wind,  and  norte.  north,  the  arctic  pole,  and  a 
rule  or  guide.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word, 
nor  its  primary  sense.  It  may  have  been  applied 
first  to  the  pole  star,  or  to  the  wind,  like  Boreas'.} 

One  of  the  cardinal  points,  being  that  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian,  on  the  left  hand,  when  we  stand  with  the 
face  to  the  east :  or  it  is  that  point  of  intersection 
of  the  horizon  and  meridian  which  is  nearest  our 
pole.  Cye. 

NORTH,  a.  Being  in  the  north  ;  as.  the  north  polar 
star. 

NORTH-EAST',  71.  The  point  between  the  north  and 
east,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each. 

NORTH-EAST',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north-east,  or 
proceeding  from  that  point;  as,  a  north-east  wind. 

NORTH-eAST'ER-LY,  a.     Toward  the  north-east. 

NORTH-EAST'ERN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in  the 
north-east,  or  in  a  din  ction  to  the  north-east 

NORTH'ER-LY,  a.     Being  toward  the  north, 
2.  From  the  north. 
[We  use  this  word  and  Northern  with  consider- 


able latitude.] 

-LY, 
northerly. 


NORTH' 


adv.    Toward  the  north  ;  as,  to  sail 


2.  In  a  northern  direction  ;  as,  a  course  northerly. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  northern  point. 
NORTH'ERN,  a.     Being  in  the  north,  or  nearer  to 

that  point  than  to  the  east  or  west. 
2.  In  a  direction  toward  the  north,  or  a  point  near 

it ;  as,  to  steer  a  northern  course. 
Northern  lights.     See  Aurora  Borealis. 
NORTH'ERN-ER,  71.    One  a  native  or  resident  in  the 

north;  in  the  United  .S7e7es,  opposed  to  Southerner. 
NORTH'ERN-LY,   ado.      Toward  the   north.      [Not 

used.]  Hakewdl. 

NORTH'ERN-MoST,  a.  Situated  at  the  point  furthest 

north. 
NORTH'ING,  7i.     Distance  northward  from  any  point 

of  departure,  measured  on  a  meridian. 
NORTH'MAN,  71. ;  pi.  Northmen.     A  name  given  to 

the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  ancient 

Scandinavians;  whence,  Norman. 
NORTH'-STAR,  11.     The  north  polar  star. 
NORTH'WARD,  a.     [Sax.  north  and  iceard.] 

Being  toward  the  north,  or  nearer  to  the  north  than 

to  the  east  and  west  points. 
NORTH'WARD,  adv.     Toward  the  north,  or  toward 

a  point  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  east  and  west 

points.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  a.     Having  a  northern  direction. 
NORTH'WARD-LY,  adv.     In  a  northern  direction. 
NORTH-WEST',  71.     The  point  in  the  horizon   be- 
tween the  north  and  west,  and  equally  distant  from 

each. 
NORTH-WEST',  a.    Pertnining  to  the  point  between 

the  north  and  west ;  being  in  the  north-west ;  as,  the 

north-west  coast. 
2.  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  a  north  west 

wind. 
NORTH-WEST'ER-LY,  a.    Toward  the  north-west. 

2.  From  the  north-west,  as  a  wind. 
NORTH-WEST'ERN,  a.      Pertaining  to  or  being  in 

the  north-west,  or  in  a  direction  to  the  north-west ;  as, 

a  north-western  course. 
NORTH'-WIND,  11.    The  wind  that  blows  from  the 

north.  Watts. 

NOR-We'GI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Norway.     Shak- 

speare  has  Norweyan. 
NOR  WE'GI-AN,  71.    A  native  of  Norway. 
NOSE,  n.     [Sax.  nose,  ntcse,  nose ;  G.  7iose  ;  D.  news  ; 

Sw.  n&sa  ;  Dan.  noise;  L.  nasus  ;  It.  naso  ;  Fr.  7iez  ; 

Russ.  710s ;  Dalmatian,  nooss ;  Sans.  7iasa.    Qu.  Gr. 

yijo-oc,  an  isle.     It  occurs  in  Peloponnesus,  the  prom- 
ontory of  Pelops.     It  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  or 


1  the  i 


:-',  whit 


1.  The  prominent  part  of  the  face,  which  is  the 
organ  of  smell,  consisting  of  two  similar  cavities 
called  nostrils.  The  nose  serves,  also,  to  modulate 
the  voice  in  speaking,  and  to  discharge  the  tears 
which  flow  through  the  lachrym  1  ducts.  Through 
this  organ,  also,  the  n ir  usually  passes  in  respiration, 
and  it  constitutes  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  In  man,  the  nose  is  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  face  ;  but  in  quadrupeds,  the  nose  :s  at  or  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  head. 
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NOT 


a  The  end  of  any  tiling  ;  as,  the  nose  of  a  bellows. 

Holder. 
3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

Cotter."' 
To  lead  by  the  nose  ;  to  lead  blindly. 
To  be  led  by  the  nose ;  to  follow  another  obsequious- 
ly, or  to  be  led  without  resistance  or  inquiring  the 

To  thrust  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of  others ;  to 
meddle  officiously  in  other  people's  matters ;  to  be  a 
busybody. 

To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint ;  to  alienate  this  affec- 
tions from  another. 
NOSE,  «.  t.     To  smell ;  to  scent.  Shale. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  oppose  to  the  face.  Wood. 

NOSE,  v.  i.     To  look  big  ;  to  bluster.     Wot  used.] 

Shak. 
NoSE'-BAG,  n.    A  bag  to  be  tied  to  a  horse's  nose, 

containing  a  feed  of  oats,  maize,  &c. 
NOSE'-BAND,  re.      That  part  of  the  headstall  of  a 
bridle  wmch  comes  over  a  horse's  nose. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
NOSE'BLEED,  n.    A  hemorrhage  or  bleeding  at  the 
nose. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Achillea. 
NOS'^ED,  (nozd,)  a.     Having  a  nose  ;  as  in  long-nosed 

2.  Having  sagacity.  Middle-ton. 

NoSE'-FISH,  n.     A  fish  of  the  leather-mouthed  kind, 
with  a  flat,  blunt  snout;  called,  also,  Broad-snout. 
Dirt.  Nat.  Hist. 
NOSE'GXY,  n.     [nose  and  Celtic  geac,  a  bough.] 

A  bunch  of  flowers  used  to  regale  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  oreast  reclined.  Pope. 

NoSE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  nose.  Shak. 

NOSE'SMART,  n.     A  plant,  Nasturtium  ;  cresses. 
NOSE'THRIL.     See  Nostril. 
No'SING,  n.    The  molding  or  part  of  the  tread-board 

of  a  stair,  which  projects  over  the  riser. 
NOS'LE,  (noz'zl,)  n.     [from  nose.]     A  little  nose;  the 
extremity  of  a  thing ;   as,  the  noslc  of  a  bellows. 


NO-SOG'RA-PHY 
of  diseases. 

NOS-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  [See  Nosology.]  Pertaining 
to  nosology,  or  a  systematic  classification  of  dis- 
eases. 

NO-SOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  classifies  diseases, 
arranges  them  in   order,  and   gives   them   suitable 

NO-SOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  i/orroc,  disease,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  or  classification  of 
diseases  with  names  and  definitions,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  class,  order,  genus, 
and  species.  Encyc. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  classification  of  diseases. 

NO-SO-PO-ET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  votros,  disease,  and  ttoicoj, 
to  produce.] 
Producing  diseases.     [Little  used.]        Arbuthnot. 
NOS-TAL'GI-A,  ?!.     [Gr.  vootcu,,  to  return,  and  a\yoi, 
grief.] 

Homesickness;  a  species  of  melancholy,  resulting 
from  absence  from  one's  home  or  country. 

Encyc.  Am.     Brande. 
NOS-TAL'GIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  nostalgia. 
NOS'TRIL,  7i.     [Sax.  nascthijrl,  mrrstliyrl.     Thyrl,  or 
third,  is  an  opening  or  pcrfuratinn  ;  tliirllan,  thyrlian, 
to  bore,  to  perforate,  to  thrill ,  to  drill.     See  DrillJ 

An   aperture  or  passage  through  the   nose.    The 
nostrils  are  the  pa -sages  through  which  air  is  inhaled 
and  exhaled  in  respiration. 
NOS'TRUM,  71.     [L.,  from  nostcr,  ours.] 

A  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  kept 
secret  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  profits  of  sale 
to  the  inventor  or  proprietor ;  a  quack  medicine. 

NOT,  adv.  [Sax.  naht  or  ?to/i(,  naught,  that  is,  7ie  and 
aioiht,  not  any  thing;  I),  niet;  G.  nicht;  Russ.  Tiiete  ; 
Scot.  7ioc/K.     See  Naught.] 

1.  A  word  that  expresses  negation,  denial,  or  re- 
fusal;  as.  he  will  not  go;  will  you  remain?  I  will 
7to(.  In  the  first  member  of  a  sentence,  it  may  be 
followed  by  nor  or  neither ;  as,  nut  for  a  price  nor  re- 
ward ;  1  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest. 

2.  With  the  substantive  verb  in  the  following 
phrase,  it  denies  being,  or  denotes  extinction  of  ex- 
istence. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  me,  and  I  am  not.  — Job  vii. 

NO'TA  BE'NE,  [L.]    Observe  well ;  take  particular 

N6'TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  notable ;  L.  notabilis,  from  notus, 
known  ;  nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  Worthy  of  notice;  remarkable;  memorable; 
noted  or  distinguished. 

2.  In  Scripture,  conspicuous  ;  sightly ;  as,  a  notable 
horn.     Dan.  viii. 

3.  Notorious  ;  well  known.    Matt,  xxviii. 

4.  Terrihle.     Acts  ii. 

5   Known  or  apparent.    Acts  iv 


NOT'A-BLE,  a.  Active;  industrious;  distinguished 
for  good  management ;  as,  a  notable  woman  or  house- 
keeper. 

No'TA-BLE,  7i.    A  person  of  note  or  distinction. 

2.  In  Prance,  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  before 
the   revolution,  consisted  of  a   number  of  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  higher  orders,  appointed  by  the  king  to 
constitute  a  representative  body  of  the  kingdom. 
Edin.  Encyc. 

No'TA-BLE,  71.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation. 
[Rare.]  Addison. 

NO'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Remarkableness. 

NOT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Bustling  activity  ;  industrious- 
ness.     [Little  used.] 

No'TA-BLY,  adv.     Memorably  ;    remarkably ;    emi- 
nently. Bacon. 
2.  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 

Addison. 

NOT'A-BLY,  adv.  With  bustling  activity ;  industri- 
ously. 

NO-TA'RI-AL,   a,      [from   notary.]      Pertaining   to  a 
notary  ;  as,  a  notarial  seal ;  notarial  evidence  or  at- 
testation. 
2.  Done  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

NO-TA'RI-AL-LY,  atlv.    In  a  notarial  manner. 

No'TA-RY,  71.     [L.  notarius,  from  notus,  known,  from 

1.  Primarily,  a  person  employed  to  take  notes  of 
contracts,  trials,  and  proceedings,  in  courts  among 
the  Romans. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  authorized  to  attest 
and  protest  notes  and  contracts  or  writings  of  any 
kind,  to  give  them  the  evidence  of  authenticity. 

No'TA-RY  PUB'LIG,  n.  A  notary:  one  appointed 
to  attest  deeds  and  other  instruments,  to  protest  notes, 
and  certify  copies  ot  agreement,  &c.  Bouvier. 

NO-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  nototw,  from  nolo,  to  marK.j 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any  thing  by 
marks,  figures,  or  characters  :  particularly,  in  antie- 
metic and  algchrn,  the  expressing  of  numbers  and 
quantities  by  figures,  signs,  or  characters,  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose. 

2.  Meaning;  signification. 

Conscience,  according  to  tti"  v.*rv  notation  of  the  word,  imports 
a  double  knowledge.     [Unusual.]  South. 

NOTCH,  71.  [qu.  G.  knicken,  to  crack  or  flaw,  Dan. 
knikker.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  in  origin  as 
niche,  nick.     Class  Ng,  No.  49.] 

1.  A  hollow  cut  in  any  thing ;  a  nick  ;  an  indenta- 
tion. 

And  on  th^  sLick  ten  cqu  d  notches  makes.  Swift. 

2.  An  opening  or  narrow  passage  through  a  moun- 
tain or  hill.     We  say  the  notch  of  a  mountain. 

United  States. 

NOTCH,  v.  t.  To  cut  in  small  hollows  ;  as,  to  notch  a 
stick.  Pope. 

NOTCH'-BOARD,  n.  The  board  which  receives  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase. 

NOTCH'S!),  (notcht,)  pp.     Cut  into  small  hollows. 

NOTCH'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  into  small  hollows. 

NOTCH'ING,  «.  The  act  of  cutting  into  small  hol- 
lows :  also,  tlie  small  hollow,  or  hollows  cut. 

NOTCH'-WEED,  71.     A  plant  called  Orach.  Johnson. 

NOTE,  for  Ne  Wote  ;  knew  not,  or  could  not. 

Chaucer.     Spenser. 

NOTE,  re.  [L.  nota ;  Fr.  note ;  W.  nod ;  from  L.  7io(its, 
nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  A  mark  or  token  ;  something  by  which  a  thing 
may  be  known  ;  a  visible  sign. 

They  who  appertain  to  the  visible  church  have  all  the  notes  of 
external  profession.  Hooker. 

2.  A  mark  made  in  a  book,  indicating  something 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

3.  A  short  remarJt ;  a  passage  or  explanation  in  the 
margin  of  a  book. 

4.  A  minute,  memorandum,  or  short  writing  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memory. 

5.  Notice ;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

6.  Reputation;  consequence  ;  distinction ;  as, men 
of  note.     Acts  xvi. 

7.  State  of  being  observed. 

Small  matters,  continually  in  use  and  note.     [Little  used.] 

8.  In  music,  a  character  which  marks  a  sound,  or 
the  sound  itself;  as,  a  semibreve,  a  minim,  &c. 
Notes  are  marks  of  sounds  in  relation  to  elevation 
or  depression,  or  to  the  time  of  continuing  sounds. 

9.  A  sound  in  music;  tune;  voice;  harmonious, 
or  melodious  sounds. 

The  wakeful  fiel  tun's  le-r  n'  eternal  note.  Milton. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike.  Dryden. 

10.  Abbreviation  ;  symbol.  Baker. 

11.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet.  Dryden. 

12.  Annotation  ;  a  comment,  or  observation  on  an 
author ;  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
as,  the  notes  in  Scott's  Bible ;  to  write  notes  on 
Homer. 

13.  A  written  or  printed  paper  acknowledging  a 
debt  and  promising  payment ;  as,  a  promissory  note ; 
a  bank-7to(e  ,•  a  note  of  hand  ;  a  negotiable  note 


14.  Notes, pi  ,■  awrityag  ;  a  written  discourse;  ap- 
plied equally  to  minutes  or  heads  of  a  discourse  or 
argument,  or  to  a  discourse  fuily  written.  The  ad- 
vocate often  has  notes  to  assist  his  memory,  and 
clergymen  preach  with  notes  or  without  them. 

15.  A  diplomatic  communication  in  writing  ;  an 
official  paper  sent  from  a  minister  to  an  envoy,  or  an 
envoy  to  a  minister. 

My  note  of  January  10th  still  remains  unanswered.     Gallatin. 
NOTE,  v.  t.     [L.  710(0.] 

1.  To  observe;  to  notice  with  particular  care;  to 
heed  ;  to  attend  to. 

No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well.  Shak. 

Their  manners  ootid  sml  Ms  ir  stairs  surveyed.  Pope. 

2.  To  set  down  in  writing. 

retell  in  a  book. -Is.  xxx. 

3.  To  charge,  as  with  a  crime  ;  with  of  or  for. 
They  were  both  noted  of  inconlinency.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 
To  note  a  bill  or  draft.    This  is  done  by  a  nt.tary, 

who,  when  acceptance  is  refusea,  Tiotes  the  fact  on  the 
hack  as  the  ground  of  a  orotest.  Brande. 

NOTE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  hnitan.] 

To  butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns.     [Obs.]     Ray. 

N'CTE,  for  Ne  Wote;  did  not  know  how  to;  could 

NOTE'-BQOK,  71.  A  book  in  which  memorandums 
are  written.  Shak. 

_  2.  A  book  in  which  notes  of  hand  are  registered. 

NoT'ED,  pp.    Set  down  in  writing. 

2.  Observed  ;  noticed. 

3.  a.  Remarkable;  much  known  by  reputation  or 
report ;  eminent ;  celebrated  ;  as,  a  710(00:  author  ;  a 
noted  commander  ;  a  noted  traveler. 

NOT'ED-LY,  adv.    With  observation  or  notice.  Shak. 

NOT'ED-NESS,  71.  Conspicuousness  ;  eminence  ; 
celebrity.  Boyle. 

NoTE'LESS,  a.  Not  attracting  notice  ;  not  conspicu- 
ous. Decker. 

NoTE'LESS-NESS,  71.    A  state  of  being  noteless.. 
Knoictes. 

NOT'ER,  n.    One  who  takes  notice  ;  an  annotator. 
Gregory. 

NOTE'WOR-THY,  (-wur'the,)  a.  Worthy  of  obser- 
vation or  notice.  Shak. 

NOTH'ING,  or  NOTH'ING,  71.  [no  and  thing.]  Not 
any  thing;  not  any  being  or  existence;  a  word  that 
denies  the  existence  of  any  thing  ;  non-entity  ;  op- 
posed to  Something.     The  world  was  created  from 

nothing. 

2.  Non-existence  ;  a  state  of  annihilation.    Shak. 

3.  Not  any  thing  ;  not  any  particular  thing,  deed, 
or  event.  Nothing  was  done  to  redeem  our  char- 
acter. He  thought  nothing  done  while  any  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

A   determination    to  choose   nothing   is  a  determination    not  to 

choose   the  truth.  J.  M.  Mason. 

A.  No  other  thing. 

Nothing  but  this  will  entitle  you  to  God's  acceptance.      Wake. 

5.  No  part,  portion,  quantity,  or  degree.  The 
troops  manifested  nothing  of  irresolution  in  the 
attack. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe.  Dryden. 

6.  No  importance;  no  value;  no  use. 

Behold,  ye  ore  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  naught.  —  Is.  xli. 

7.  No  possession  of  estate  ;  a  low  condition. 


1  very  nolliing  is  grown  t 


8.  A  thing  of  no  proportion   to  something, 
trifling  value  or  advantage. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise,  is  great,  but 
nothing  to  the  profit.  ijacon. 

9.  A   trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  consideration  or  im- 
portance. 

'Tis  noOiing.  ssvs  t!i"  t'ou)  ;  hut,  says  the  friend, 
This  notlung,  sir,  will  l.nng  y>n  to  your  end.  Dryden. 

To  make  nothing  of:  to  make  no  difficulty,  or  to 
consider  as  trifling,  light,  or  unimportant. 

We  are  industrious   to  pes  rvr  our  I'n'ls  s  frum  slavery,  but  we 
make  notlung  of  suffering  our  souls  to  be  slaves  to  our  lusus. 

NOTH'ING  or  NOTH'ING,  adv.    In  no  degree  jlnot 
at  all. 

Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed.  Milton. 

In  the  phrase  nothing  worth,  the  words  are  trans- 
•   posed;  the  natural  order  beiii",  irorth  nothing. 
NOTH'ING-NESS  or  NOTH'ING-NESS,  71.   Nihility  ; 
non-existence.  Donne. 

2.  Nothing:  a  thing  of  no  value.  Hudibras. 

NO'TICE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  7io(i(io,  from  710(0  or  notus.] 
1.  Observation  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  other  senses. 
We  take  notice  of  objects  passing  or  standing  before 
us  ;  we  take  Tiod'co  of  the  words  of  a  speaker  ;  we 
take  Tiod'ce  of  a  peculiar  taste  of  food,  or  of  the  smell 
of  an  orange,  and  of  our  peculiar  sensations.  No- 
tice, then,  is  the  act  by  which  we  have  knowledge 
of  something  within  the  reach  of  the  senses,  or 
the  effect  of  an   impression  on  some  of  the  senses. 
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3.  Information  ;  intelligence  by  whatever  means 
communicated  ;  knowledge  given  or  received  ;  as,  I 
received  notice  by  a  messenger  or  bv  letter.  He  gave 
notice  of  his  arrival.  The  bell  gives  notice  of  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  merchant  gives  notice  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  not  accepted. 

4.  A  paper  that  communicates  information. 

5.  Attention  ;  respectful  treatment ;  civility. 
6;  Remark ;  observation. 

No'TICE,  v.  t.  f  To  observe  ;  to  see.  We  noticed  the 
conduct  of  the  speaker  ;  we  noticed  no  improper 
conduct. 

2.  To  heed  ;  to  regard.  His  conduct  was  rude, 
but  I  did  not  notice  it. 

3.  To  remark:  to  mention  or  make  observations  on. 


fhis  j 
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4.  To  treat  with  attention   and  civilities ;  as,  to 
notice  strangers. 
_  5.  To  ubserve  intellectually. 

No'TICE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  observed  ;  worthy 
of  observation. 

No'TIC-BD.  (no'tist,)  pp.  Observed;  seen;  remark- 
ed ,  treated  with  attention. 

No'TIC-ING,  ppr.  Observing;  seeing,  regarding; 
remarking  on  :  treat, titr  with  attention. 

No-TI-FI-Ca'TION,  n.~  |See  Notify.]  The  act  of 
notifying  or  giving  notice  ;  the  act  of  making  Known, 
particularly  the  act  of  giving  official  notice  or  infor- 
mation to  the  puDlic,  or  to  individuals,  corporations, 
companies,  or  societies,  by  words,  By  writing,  or  by 
other  means. 

2.  Notice  given  in  words  or  writing,  or  by  signs. 

3.  The  writing  which  communicates  information  ; 
an  advertisement,  citation,  &c. 

No'TI-Fl-.ED.(no'te-fIde, );>;>.  Made  known  ;  applied 
to  things.  Tins  design  of  the  king  was  notified  to 
the  court  of  Berlin. 

2.  Informed  ny  words,  writing,  or  other  means  ; 
applied  to  persons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  have 
been  notified  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  state 
house. 

NO'TI-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  not\fter ;  It.  notificare;  L.  notus, 
known,  and  fucio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  to  publish  ;  often 
with  to ;  as,  to  notify  a  fact  to  a  person.  The  laws  of 
God  notify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty. 

2.  To  make  known  by  private  communication  ;  to 
give  information  of.  ■  The  allied  sovereigns  have  no- 
tified the  Spanish  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing legitimate  government. 

3.  To  give  notice  to  ;  to  inform  by  words  or  writ- 
ing, in  person  or  by  message,  or  by  any  signs  which 
are  understood.  The  constable  lias  notified  the  citi- 
zens to  meet  at  the  city  hall.  The  bell  notifies  us  of 
the  time  of  meeting. 

The  president  of  the  United  Stales  hns  notified  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  lie  has  approved  and  signed  tlie  act. 
Journals  of  the  Senate. 
Note.  —  This  application  of  notify  has  been  con- 
demned ;  but  it  is  in  constant  good  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  use  of 
rrrlif,,. 
NO'TI-F  Y-ING,  ppr.    Making  known  ;  giving  notice 

NoT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  down  in  writing. 

NO'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  notio,  from  notus,  known  ; 
nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  Conception ;  mental  apprehension  of  whatever 
may  be  known  or  imagined.  We  may  have  a  just 
notion  of  power,  or  false  notions-  respecting  spirit. 

Notion  and  idea  are  primarily  different ;  idea  being 
Ihe  conception  of  something  visible,  as  the  idea  of  a 
square  or  a  triangle;  and  notion  the  conception  of 
things  invisible  or  intellectual,  as  the  notion  we  have 
of  spirits.  But  from  negligence  in  the  use  of  idea, 
the  two  words  are  constantly  confounded. 

What  hath  been  g-enenilv  :,-;r 1  on,  I  content  myself  to  assume 

under  the  notion  of  principles.  Newton. 

Few  agree  in  lb-  ir  m>l!,ms   ,1„  ul  these  words.  Chcyne. 

That  notion  ,,l  luiiig-'T,  mil,  kimmi'.I,  ,,,!,,!.  ih,, tight,  wish,  or  lear, 
which  is  in  the  mind,  is  c  dl,  d  tie:  !,,',.«  ui  hunger,  cell,  &x. 
Walts. 

S  Sentiment ;  opinion  ;  as,  the  extravagant  notions 
they  entertain  of  themselves.  Addison. 

3.  Sense;  understanding;  intellectual  power.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

1.  fnclination  ;  in  vulgar  use;  as,  I  have  a  notion 
to  do  this  or  that. 

No'TION-AL,  a.  Imaginary  ;  ideal;  existing  in  idea 
only  ;  visionary  ;  fantastical. 

Notional  good,  by  tancy  only  made.  Prior. 

A  notional  and  imaginary  thing.  Bcnuey. 

2.  Dealing  in  imaginary  things ;  whimsical ;  fanci- 
ful    a   ,  a  notional  man. 

No-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.     Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 

[Not  used.]  Olanville. 

NO'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    In  mental  apprehension ;  in 

conception  ;  not  in  reality. 

Two  faculties  nationally  or  really  distinct.  Norrie. 

NO'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  holds  to  an  ungrounded 

opinion.  Bp.  Hopkins. 


NO-TO-RI'E-TY,  n.  [Fr.  notorieti,  from  notoire.  See 
Notorious.] 

"  the  public  knowledge  ;  the  state  of 
the  notoriety 
[of  a  crime. 

They  were  not  subjects  in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to  public 
notoriety.  Addison. 

NO-TC'RI-OUS,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  notorio  ;  Fr.  notoire ; 
from  Low  L.  notorius,  from  notus,  known.] 

1.  Publicly  known;  manifest  to  the  world 
dent ;  usually,  known  to  disadvantage  ;  hence,  almost 
always  used  in  an  ill  sense;  as,  a  notorious  thief;  a 
notorious  crime  or  vice;  a  man  notorious  for  lewd- 

2.  In  a  good  sense.  [ness  or  gaming. 

Your  goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  De  most  notorious.  Shak. 

NO-To'Rl-OUS-LY,  adv.  Publicly  ;  openly  ;  in  a 
manner  to  be  known  or  manifest  beyond  denial, 

Swift.     Dryden. 

NO-To'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  open  o> 
Known  bevond  denial;  notoriety.  Overbury. 

NOTT,  a.     rSax.  knot.] 

Shorn.    \Obs.]  Chaucer. 

NOTT.  v.  t.     To  shear.     [Obs.]  Stowe. 

NO'TUS,n.     (L.l     The  south  wind.  Milton. 

NOT'WHfiAT" ,  n.     [Sax.  hnot.  smooth,  shorn.] 

Wheat  not  bearded.  Carcw. 

NOT-WfTH-STAND'ING  ;  the  participle  of  With- 
stand, with  not  prefixed,  and  signifying  not  opposing 
nevertheless.  It  retains  in  all  cases  its  participial  sig- 
nification. For  example :  *'  I  will  surely  rend  the 
kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant; 
notwithstanding,  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  "it,  for  Da- 
vid thy  father's  sake."  1  Kings  xi.  In  this  passage 
tnere  is  an  ellipsis  of  that  after  notwithstanding.  That 
refers  to  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  /  will  rend 
the  kingdom  from  thee;  notwithstanding  that,  (decla- 
ration or  determination,)  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it. 
In  this  and  in  all  casts,  notwithstanding,  either  with 
or  without  that  or  this,  constitutes  the 
or  independent. 

"It  is  a  rainy  day,  but  notwithstanding  that,  the 
troops  must  be  reviewed  ; "  that  is,  the  rainy  day 
not  opposing  or  preventing.  That,  in  this  case,  is  a 
substitute  for  the  whole  first  clause  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  to  that  clause  what  a  relative  is  to  an  antecedent 
noun,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  it ;  not- 
withstanding which,  that  is,  the  rainy  day. 

"  Christ  enjoined  on  his  followers  not  to  puhlish 
the  cures  he  wrought ;  but  notwithstanding  his  injunc- 
tions, they  proclaimed  them."  Here,  notwithstanding 
his  injunctions  is  the  case  independent  or  absolute  ; 
the  injunctions  of  Christ  not  opposing  or  preventing. 
This  word  answers  precisely  to  the  Latin  non  ob- 
stante, and  both  are  used  with  nouns  or  with  substi- 
tutes for  nouns,  for  sentences  or  for  clauses  of  sen- 
tences. So  in  the  Latin  phrase,  hoc  non  obstante,  hoc 
may  refer  to  a  single  word,  to  a  sentence,  or  to  a  se- 
ries of  sentences. 

NOUGHT,  (inawt ;)  a  wrona  spelling.     See  Naught. 

NOUL,  n.     [Sax.  hnol.] 

The  top  of  the  head.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser 

NOULD,  (nuld.)     [ne  would.]     Would  not.    Spenser. 

NOUN,  n.     [altered  from  L.  nomen,  name.] 

In  grammar,  a  name  ;  that  sound  or  combination 
of  sounds  by  which  a  thing  is  called,  whether  mate- 
rial or  immaterial.     [See  Name.] 

NOUR'ICE,  (nur'ris,)  n.     [Fr.  nourrice.] 

A  nurse.  Spenser. 

NOUR'ISH,  (nur'ish,)  j>.  1. 1  [Fr.  nourrir  ;  It.  nutrire; 
Sp.  and  Port,  nutrir ;  from  L.  nutria.  The  G.  ndhren, 
Sw.  ndra,  Dan.  merer,  to  nourish,  can  not  be  the  same 
word  unless  they  have  lost  a  dental,  which  may  per- 
haps he  the  fact.] 

1.  To  feed  and  cause  to  grow  ;  to  supply  a  living 
or  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  with  matter 
which  increases  its  bulk,  or  supplies  the  waste  occa- 
sioned by  any  of  its  functions ;  to  supply  with  nutri- 

2.  To  support ;  to  maintain  by  feeding.     Gen.  xlvii. 

Whilst  I  in  lr,  find  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  mil  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  the  means  of  support  and  increase; 
to  encourage  ;  as,  to  nourish  rebellion  ;  to  nourish  the 

What  madn 

4.  To  cherish  ;  to  comfort.    James  v. 

5.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  promote  growth  in 
attainments.     1  Tim.  iv. 

NOUR'ISH,  (nur'ish,)  v.  i.     To  promote  growth. 

Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  leaves.  [Elliptical.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  gain  nourishment     [Unusual.]         Bacon. 

NOUR'ISH-A-BLE,  (nur'ish-a-bl,)  a.     Susceptible  of 

nourishment;  as,  the  nourishable  parts  of  the  body. 

Grew. 

NCUR'ISH-.ED,  (nur'isht,)  pp.    Fed;  supplied  with 

nutriment ;  caused  to  grow. 
NOUR'ISH-ER,  (nur'ish-er,)  n.     The  person  or  thing 

that  nourishes.  Bacon.     Milton. 

NOUR'ISH-ING,  (nur'ish-ing,)  ppr.  Feeding  ;  supply- 
ing with  aliment ;  supporting  with  food. 


2.  a.  Promoting  growth  ;  nutritious  ;  as,  a  nour- 
ishing diet. 

NOUR'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.     Nutritively;  cherishingly. 

NOUR'ISH-MENT,  (nur'ish-ment,)  n.  That  which 
serves  to  promote  the  growth  of  animals  or  plants,  or 
to  repair  the  waste  of  animal  bodies ;  food  ;  suste- 
nance ;  nutriment.  Newton. 

2.  Nutrition  ;  support  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies. 

Blackmore. 

3.  Instruction,  or  that  which  promotes  growth  in 
~~,  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace. 


)  they  may  1 


NOUR'I-TURE. 
NOURS'LE',  b  t. 
NOURS'LING.     f 
NOUS,  (nowse,)i 


Ni  B 


To  nurse  up.  Spenser. 

ne  Nuksling. 

.    The  Greek  word  vovs,  humorous- 
n  England  for  intellect  or  talent.       Smart. 
NOUS'LE,  )  fnuz'zl,;   [corrupted   from   noursle.]     To 
NOVS'EL,  \      nurse  up.  Shak. 

NOUS'LE,  l}  (nuz'zl,)  v.  t.    To  insnare;  to  entrap,  as 
Xol  ■'■  /  '  ■    ,      in  a  n'>r.--e  or  trap. 
NO-VACTJ-LITE,  n.     [L.  novacula,  a  razor.] 

Razor-stone  ,  TiirKev-hnne  :  coricular  schist;  whet- 
slate,  a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate,  of  which  hones 
are  made  for  sharpi'iiinir  razors.  Brongnmrt.  Ure. 
NO-VA'TIAN,  71.  In  church  history,  one  of  the  sect 
of  Nocatut,  or  Novationus,  who  held  that  the  lapsed 
might  not  be  received  again  into  communion  with 
the  church,  and  tiiat  second  marriages  are  unlawful. 
NO-VA'TIAN-ISM,  n.    The  opinionsbf  the  Novatians. 


new  ;  It. 


NO-Va'TION.     See  Innovation, 
NO-Va'TOR.     See  Innovator. 
NOVEL,  a.  t  [L.   novcllus,  from 
vello  ;  Sp.  novel.] 

1.  New;  of  recent  origin  or  introduction;  not 
ancient;  hence,  unusual  ;  as,  a  novel  heresy  ;  novel 
opinions.     The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  novel. 

2.  In  the  ciril  httc,  the  not-rt  constitutions  are  those 
which  are  supplemental  to  the  code,  and  posterior  in 
time  to  the  other  books.  These  contained  new  de- 
crees of  successive  emperors. 

3.  In  the  common  law,  the  assize  of  novel  disseizin 
is  an  action  in  which  the  demandant  recites  a  com- 
plaint of  the  disseizin  in  terms  of  direct  averment, 
whereupon  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  reseize  the 
land  and  chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  same  in 
custody  till  the  arrival  of  the  justices  of  assize. 

Blackstonc. 
NOVEL,  n.     A  new  or  supplemental  constitution,  or 
decree.     [See  the  adjective.] 

2.  A  fictitious  tale  or  narrative  in  prose;  intended 
to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  particu- 
larly of  love. 

The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast.  Prior. 

NOVEL-ISM,  7t.  Innovation.  [Little  used.]  Dering. 
NOVEL-1ST,  7i.     An  innovator;  an  asserter  of  nov- 
elty. Bacon.     White. 

2.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  of  novels.  Warton. 

3.  A  writer  of  news.     [Not  used.]  Toiler. 
NOVEL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  innovate.     [Not  in  use.] 
NOVEL-STUD-I-.KD,a.  Studied  in  novels.   Tucker. 
NOVEL-TY,  7i.    Newness ;  recentness  of  origin  or 

introduction.  Hooker. 

Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.  South. 

2.  A  new  or  strange  thing. 
NO-VEM'BER,  n.     [L.  from  novem,  nine  ;  the  ninth 
month,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  year,  begin- 
ning in  March.] 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 
No'VEN-A-RY,  n.     [L.  navenarius.  from  novem,  nine.] 

The  number  nine  ;  nine  collectively. 
No'VEN-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  number  nine. 
NO-VEN'NI-AL,   a.      [L.  novem,   nine,   and    annus, 
year.] 

Done  every  ninth  year.  Potter. 

NO-VER'€AL,  a.     [L.  novcrca,  a  step-mother.] 

Pertaining  to  a  step-mother;   suitable   to   a  step- 
mother; in  the  manner  of  a  step-mother.  Derham. 
NOVICE,  (nov'is,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  novitius,  from 
novus,  new.] 

1.  One  who  is  new  in  any  business ;  one  unac- 
quainted or  unskilled  ;  one  in  the  rudiments ;  a  be- 
ginner. 

I  am  young,  o  novice  in  the  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  has  entered  a  religious  house,  as  a 
convent  or  nunnery,  but  has  not  taken  the  vow  ; 
a  probationer.  Shak. 

3.  One  newly  planted  in  the  church,  or  one  newly 
converted  to  the  ChrMian  faith.     1  Tim.  iii. 

NO-VI-LfJ'NAR,  a.     [L.  novilunium.] 

Pertaining  to  the  new  moon. 
NO-VI"TIATE,   (no-vish'ate,)  ;(.     [Fr.   noviciat ;  It. 
noviziato.     See  Novice.] 

1.  The  state  or  time  of  learning  rudiments. 

2.  In  religious  houses,  as  convents  and  Burtneries, 
a  year  or  other  time  of  probation  for  the  trial  of  a 
novice,  to  determine  whether  he  has  the  necessary 
qualities  for  living  up  to  the  rule  to  which  his  sow  is 
to  bind  him. 
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NOY 

3.  One  who  13  going  through  a  novitiate  or  period 
of  probation  ;  a  novice.  Addison. 

NO-VI"TIOUS,  (no-vish'us,)  o.     [L.  novitius.] 

Newly  invented.     [Not  used.}  Pearson. 

NOV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  novitas.] 

Newness.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

NO'VUS  HO1  MO;  pi.  NO' rl  HOM'I-NSS,  [L.1 
Among  the  Romans,  a  designation  of  one  who  had 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  distinction  without 
the  aid  of  family  connections. 
NOW,  adv.  [Sax.  jm,  U.  Sw.  Dan.  and  Goth.  nu. 
The  G.  has  nun,  Gr.  vvv,  L.  nunc] 

1.  At  the  present  time. 

I  have  a  palieui  .inc.  living  at  an  advanced  age,  who  discharged 
blooci  bill  his  lungs  thirty  V.Mrs  ago.  AT-outA/uii. 

2.  A  little  while  ago  ;  very  lately. 

Made  the  sea  Hush  widiV,iuu,i"'r-.'ign'lh.  ir  hale.  Waller. 

3.  Now  —  now  ;    alternately  ;    at    one    time  —  at 
another  time. 


4.  Now  sometimes  e\ presses  or  implies  a  connec- 
tion between  the  subsequent  and  preceding  proposi- 
tion ;  often  it  introduces  an  inference  or  an  explana- 
tion of  what  precedes. 


Then  said  Micah,  .Vo.e  1  hiw  that  tic  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
seeing  I  have  a  Levile  lur  mv  pri  si.  —  Judges  xvii. 

The  oliier  great  niisclnel'  which  L  hdls  men,  is  hy  their  being 
misrepresented.  AW,  hy  i  tiling  evil  euud,a  Irian  is  niisrep. 
resented  to  others  m  the  way  of  slander.  South. 

5.  After  this  ;  things  being  so. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a  parasite  and  a  man 
of  honor''  L'Eslrange. 

6.  In  supplication,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  em- 
phatical. 

I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  remember  noto  how  I  have  walked  before 

7.  Nam  sometimes  refers  to  a  particular  time  past 
specified  or  understood,  and  may  be  defined,  at  that 
time.     He  was  now  sensible  of  his  mistake. 

Now  and  then  ;  at  one  time  and  another,  indefi- 
nitely ;  occasionally  ;  not  often  ;  at  intervals. 

They  now  and  then  appear  in  ollices  of  religion.       '  Rogers. 
If  there  wen1  any  such  timer    os  spoof. ue'ous  generation,  a  new 
species  wuultl  noto  and  [Jien  appear.  Anon. 

9.  Applied  to  places  which  appear  at  intervals  or 


in  succession. 


I  then  i 


Drayton. 

Now,  now,  repeated,  is  used  to  excite  attention  to 
something  immediately  to  happen. 
NOW,  7i.    The  present  time  or  moment. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

But  an  eternal  nolo  does  ever  last.  'Cowley. 

NOW'A-DaYS,  ado.    In  this  age. 
What  men  of  spirit  nowadays, 
Come  to  give  seli.'r  jnd;:iNeM[  of  new  plays?  Garrick. 

[This  is  a  common  eolloi/uml  phrase,  but  not  elegant 
hi  writing,  unless  of  the  more  familiar  kinds.] 
NO'WAY,    )   ado.     [no  and  way.]     In-  no  manner  or 
NO'WaYS,  (       degree.     [These  can  hardly  be   con- 
sidered as  compound  words.] 
NOVV'ED,  (noo'ed,)  a.     [Fr.  none.] 

Knotted;  tied  in  a  knot;  used  in  heraldry. 

NoWEL,  n.     [Fr.  Jioe'J  [Encyc. 

A  shout  of  joy,  or  Christmas  song.     [04.?.] 

Chaucer. 
NOWES,  (nooz,)  n.     [Fr.  nou.] 

The  marriage  knot.     [  OAs.1  Crashaw. 

NO'WHERE,  [comp.ofjioand7nAere;  Sax.  nu-whare.] 
Not  in  any  place  or  state.     Happiness  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
But  it  is  better  to  write  710  and  where  as  separate 

NS'WTSE,  [comp.  of  jto  and  wise ;  often  by  mistake 

Not  in  anv  manner  or  degree.  Bentley. 

NOX'IOUS,  (nok'shus,)  a.  t    [L.  noxius,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Hurtful  ;  harmful  ;  baneful ;  pernicious  ;  de- 
structive ;  unwholesome;  insalubrious  ;  as,  noxious 
air,  food,  climate  ;  pernicious  ;  corrupting  to  morals  ; 
as,  noxious  practices  or  examples  ;  noxious  haunts  of 

2.  Guilty  ;  criminal.  [vice. 
Those  who  are  noxious  in  Uie  eye  of  the  law.     [Lillb 

3.  Unfavorable ;  injurious. 

Too  frequent  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort  is  noxious  to 
spiritual  promotion.  Swift. 

NOXTOUS-LY,  adv.     Hurtfully  ;  perniciously. 
NOX'IOUS-NESS,  71.     Hurtfulness;  the  quality  that 
injures,  impairs,  or  destroys ;   insalubrity ;   as,   the 
noxiousness  of  foul  air. 

2.  The  quality  that  corrupts  or  perverts;  as,  the 
noxiousness  of  doctrines. 
NOY.NOY'ANCE,  NOY'ER,  NOY'FUL,  NOY'OUS, 

NOY'SANCE.     See  Annoy  and  Nuisance. 
NO'YAU,  (n«'yo,)  n.     [Fr.,  the  nut  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a 
peach  or  cherry.] 
A  cordial  flavored  with  the  kernel  of  the  nut  of 


lii:,i,ili(Jl. 


the  bitter  almond,  or  with  the  kernel  of  the  peach 
stone.  Brande. 

NOZ'ZLE,  (noz'ssi,)  77,    [from  nose.]    The  nose  ;  the 
nout.  Arbuthnot. 

perfect  ear  of   maize. 
America. 

NUB'BLE,  v.  t.     [for  Knubble,  from  knob,  the  fist.] 
To  beat  or  bruise  with  the  fist.     [Not  used.] 

Ainsworth. 
NU-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  7ia4i/er ;  nubes,  a  cloud  or 
fog,  and  fcro,  to  produce.] 

Bringing  or  producing  clouds.  Diet. 

NO'BILE,  (-bil,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  nulilis,  from  nubo,  to 
many.] 
Marriageable  ;  of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage. 

NU-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  marriageable." 
Mcx.  Walker. 
NfJ'BIL-OUS,  a.     [L.  7iuAt<"u.s,  from  Jiii4es.] 

Cloudy.  Bailey. 

NU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  mix,  nut,  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  nuts.  Diet. 

NU-CLE'I-FORM,  a.     Formed  like  a  kernel. 
Nfj'eLE-US,  7h     [L.,  from  nnx,  a  nut.] 

1.  Properly,  the  kernel  of  a  nut ;  but  in  usage,  the 
central  part  of  any  body,  or  that  about  which  matter 
is  collected.  Woodward. 

2.  The  body  of  a  comet,  called  also  its  head. 
NU-Da'TION,  n.     [L.  nudatio,  from  nudo,  to  make 

bare.] 
The  act  of  stripping,  or  making  bare,  or  naked. 
NuDE,  a.     [L.  nudus.] 

1.  Bare. 

2.  In  law,  void  ;  of  no  force;  as,  a  7iua'e  contract  or 
compact.     [See  Nudum  Pactum.]  Blackstonc. 

NUDGE,  v.  t.  To  touch  gently  as  with  the  elbow,  in 
order  to  call  attention  or  convey  intimation. 

Miss  Pickering. 

NU-DI-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  order  of 
molluscous  animals  having  no  shell  whatever. 

Nu'DI-TY,7i.     [L.  nuditas.] 

1.  Nakedness. 

2.  Nudities ;  in  the  plural,  naked  parts  which  de- 
cency requires  to  be  concealed.  Dryden. 

3.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  naked  parts  of  the 
human  figure,  or  parts  not  covered  with  drapery ; 
also,  naked  figures. 

Ntf'DUM  PACTUM,  [L.]    In  law,  a  contract  made 
without  any  consideration, and  therefore  void, or  not 
valid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.       Buuvier. 
NU-GAC'I-TY,  7j.     [L.  nugax,  from  nuga,  trifles.] 
Futility;   trifling  talk  or  behavior. 

More.    Johnson. 
NU-GA'TION.  7t.     [L.  nugor,  to  trifle.) 

The  act  or  practice  of  trifling.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
NC'GA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  nugatorius.] 

1.  Trifling;  vain;  futile,  insignificant.      Bentley. 

2.  Of  no  force  ;  inoperative  ;  ineffectual.  The 
laws  are  sometimes  rendered  nugatory  by  inexecu- 
tion.  Any  agreement  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
somethin<i  which  contravenes  its  execution. 

NuI'SANCE,  (nu'sans,)  n.  [Fr.  nuisance,  from  Jiijire, 
L.  nocco,  to  annoy.  Blaciistone  writes  Nusance, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  his  example  may  be  follow- 
ed.] 

1.  That  which  annoys  or  gives  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ;  that  which  is  offensive  or  noxious.  A  liaris  a 
nuisance  to  society. 

2.  In  lam,  that  which  incommodes  or  annoj's ; 
something  that  produces  inconvenience  or  damage. 
Nuisances  are  public  or  private ;  public,  when  they 
annoy  citizens  in  general,  as  obstructions  of  the  high- 
way; private,  when  they  affect  individuals  only,  as 
when  one  man  erects  a  house  so  near  his  neighbor's 
as  to  throw  the  water  off  the  roof  upon  his  neigh- 
bor's land  or  house,  or  to  intercept  the  light  that  his 
neighbor  before  enjoyed.  Blackstone. 

NUL,  in  law,  signifies  jio,  not  any  ;  as,  Tiui  disseizin  ; 

?!t<7  tiel  record  ;  nul  tort. 
NULL,  v.  t.     [L.  nullus;  ne  and  ullus,  not  any.] 

To  annul  ;  to  deprive  of  validity  ;  to  destroy.  [Not 

much  used.]     [See  Annul.]  Milton. 

NULL,  a.     [L.  nullus.] 

Void  ;  of  no  leual  or  binding  force  or  validity  ;  of 

no  efficacy  ;  invalid.    The  contract  of  a  minor  is  null 

in  law,  except  for  necessaries. 
NULL,  7t.     Something  that  has  no  force  or  meaning. 

A  cipher  is  called  a  null.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

NUL-LI-FI-CA'TION,  7t.     The   act  of  nullifying  ;  a 

rendering  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  ef- 
fect. 
NUL-LI-FID'I-AN,    a.      [L.   nullus,  none,  and  fides, 

faith.] 

Of  no  faith  ;  of  no  religion  or  honesty.  [Not  used.] 
Fcltham. 
NUL'LI-FI-SD,  (-fide,)  pp.    Annulled  ;  made  void. 
NUL'LI-FI-ER,  71.     One  who  makes  void  ;  one  who 

maintains  the  right  to  nullify  a  contract  by  one  of  the 

parties. 
NUL'LI-F?,   v.   U  t  [L.  nullus,   none,  and   facio,  to 

make.] 

To   annul ;  to   make  void  ;  to  render  invalid  ;  to 

deprive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy.  Ames. 


NUL'LI-PORE,  71.    [L.  nulla 


and  poms,  pore. J 


obphil 


A  kind  of. 


sidered  a  kind 
NUL'LI-Fy-INC 

void. 
NUL'LI-TY,  n.     [It.  nullild  ;  Fr.  nullitt ;  from  L.  ntti- 

lus.] 

1.  Nothingness  ;  want  of  existence.  Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  legal  force;  that  which  wants  legal 
force. 

NUMB,  (num.)  a.  [Sax.  jiitjjieii,  the  participle  of  Sax. 
nimau,  Goth,  niman,  to  take,  to  seize,  whence  Aeni- 
majt  or  benyman,  to  deprive  ;  benum,  benumen,  stupe- 
fied, that  is,  seized,  arrested,  held,  stopped;  D.  7iee- 
TJieji ;  G.  nchmen.     Class  fim,  No.  7,  9.] 

1.  Torpid  ;  destitute  of  the  power  of  sensation 
and  motion  ;  as,  the  lingers  or  limbs  are  kujjiA  with 
cold. 

2.  Producing  numbness  ;  benumbing  ;  as,  the  7i«ui4, 
colli  night.     [Not  used,  nor  proper.]  Sliak. 

NUMB,  (nam,)  v.  t.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  sensation  or  motion  ;  to  deaden ;  to  be- 
numb ;  to  stupefy. 

1'".  ley  <vi r  jm:ubs  the  laboring  hand.  Dryden. 


M'MI'.Tli,  (niiNiil,!  pp.      Rendered  torpid. 

NfJM'BER,  71.  [Ft.  uombre  ;  L.  numerus ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  numrro;  Arm.  and  W.  raver  i  It.  nuimhir.  I 
know  not  whether  the  elements  are  Nm  or  No. 
Probably  the  radical  sense  is,  to  speak,  name,  or  tell, 
as  our  word  tell,  in  the  other  dialects,  is  to  number. 
Number  may  be  allied  to  name,  as  the  Spaniards  use 
nombre  for  name,  and  the  French  word,  written  with 
the  same  letters,  is  number.     Class  Nm,  No.  1.] 

1.  A  unit,  considered  in  reference  to  other  units, 
or  in  reckoning,  counting,  enumerating;  as,  one  is 
the  first  uuiobir  i  a  simple  number. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  two  or  more  units.  Two  is  a 
number  composed  of  one  and  one  adtled.  Five  and 
three  added  make  the  number  eight.  Number  may  be 
applied  to  any  collection  or  multitude  of  units  or  in- 
dividuals, and  therefore  is  indefinite,  unless  defined 
by  other  wortls,  or  by  figures  or  signs  of  definite  sig- 
nification.    Hence, 

3.  More  than  one ;  many. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they  espouse,  and 
never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.  Addison. 

4.  Multitude. 

Number  Ik.  If  hnpni't'ih  not  leiieh  In  armies,  where  the  meu  tajb 
of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

5.  In  poetry,  measure  ;  the  order  and  quantity  of 
syllables  constituting  feet,  which  render  verse  mu- 
sical to  the  ear.  The  harmony  of  verse  consists  in 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, with  suitable  pauses. 

In  oratory,  a  judicious  disposition  of  words,  sylla- 
bles, and  cadences,   constitutes  a  kind  of 
resembling  poetic  numbers. 

6.  Poetry;  verse. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Here  the  first  word  numbers  may  be  taken 
ry  or  verse,  and  the  second  for  measure. 

Yet  should  lie    Muses  bid  inv  numbers  roll. 

7.  In  grammar,  the  difference  of  termination  or 
form  of  a  word,  to  express  unity  or  plurality.  The 
termination  which  denotes  one,  or  an  individual,  is 
the  singular  number;  the  termination  that  denotes 
two  or  more  individuals,  or  units,  constitutes  the  plu- 
ral number.  Hence  we  say,  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a 
pronoun,  or  a  verb,  is  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number. 

8.  In  mathematics,  number  is  variously  distinguish- 
ed. Cardinal  numbers  are  those  which  express  the 
amount  of  units  ;  as,  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Or- 
dinal numbers  are  those  which  express  order  ;  as,  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  &c. 

Homogeneal  numbers,  are  those  referred  to  the  same 
s  are  termed 


Pope. 


units  ;  those   referred   to  different  u 
hcterogencal. 

Whole  numbers,  are  called  integers. 

A  rational  number,  is  one  commensurable  with  uni- 
ty. A  number  incommensurable  with  unity,  is 
termed  irrational  or  surd. 

A  prime  or  primitive  number,  is  divisible  only  by 
unity  ;  as,  three,  five,  seven,  &c. 

A  perfect  number,  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together,  make  the  whole  number,  as  28,  whose  ali- 
quot parts,  14,  7,  4,  2,  1,  make  the  number  28. 

An  imperfect  number,  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts, 
added  together,  make  more  or  less  than  the  number. 
This  is  abundant  or  defective;  abundant,  as  12, 
whose  aliquut  parts,  6,  4,  3,  2,  1,  make  16  ;  or  defec- 
tive, as  1G,  whose  aliquot  parts,  8,  4,  2,  1,  make  15 
only. 

A  square  nnmbir,  is  the  product  of  anumber  mul- 
tiplied bv  itself;  as,  1C  is  the  square  number  of  4. 

A  cuAic  number,  is  the  product  of  a  square  numbet 
b-'  its  root ;  as,  27  js  the  product  of  the  square  num- 
ber 9  by  its  root  3.  Encyc.  . 

Oolden  number ;  a  number  showing  What  year  of 
the  lunar  cycle  any  given  year  is.  Barlow. 
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NUM 

NUM'BER,  v.  t.     [L.  numero.]  

1.  To  count ;  to  reckon  ;  to  ascertain  the  units  of 
any  sum,  collection,  or  multitude. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  reed 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection  or  multitude. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.  — Is.  liu. 

NU!I'BER-.ED,j>p.     Counted;  enumerated. 

NUM'BER-ER,  re.     One  that  numbers. 

NUM'BER-FUL,  a.    Many  in  number  ;  numerous. 

NUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Counting  ;  ascertaining  the 
units  of  a  multitude  or  collection. 

NUM'BER-LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  counted;  in- 
numerable. Milton. 

NUM'BERS,  n.  The  title  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch, 

NUM  B'ING,  (num'ming,)  ppr.  or  a.    Making  torpid. 

NUM'BLvES,  (i.  pi.     [Fr.  nombles.] 

The  enirails  of  a  deer.  Bailey. 

NUMB'NESS,  (num'ness,)  re.  Torpor;  that  state  of  a 
living  body  in  which  it  has  not  the  power  of  feel- 
ing or  motion,  as  tvlien  pnralwir  or  chilled  by  cold. 

Nu'MER-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  numerabilis.] 
That  may  be  numbered  or  counted. 

NO'MER-AL,  a.     [Fr. ;  L.  numerate.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  number  ;  consisting  of  number. 

The  dependence  of  a  long  train  of  numeral  progressions.  Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number  ;  representing  number  ; 
standing  as  a  substitute  for  figures  ;  as,  numeral  let- 
ters ;  as  X  for  10  ;  L  for  50 ;  C  for  100 ;  D  for  500  ; 
M  for  1000. 

3.  Expressing  numbers ;  as,  numeral  characters. 
The  figures  we  now  use  to  express  numbers  are  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  0.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Ara- 
bian origin  ;  but  the  Arabians  might  have  received 
them  from  India.    This  is  a  controverted  question. 

NU'MER-AL,  re.  A  figure  or  character  used  to  express 
a  number  ;  as,  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Nfj'MER-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  number ;  in 
number. 

Nu'MER-A-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  certain  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend,  Incomes  a 
nwnerary  canon.  Aylije. 

Nu'MER-ATE,  v.  t.     In  arithmetic,  to  divide  off  and 
read  according  to  the  rules  of  numeration  ;  as,  to  nu- 
merate a  row  of  figures.  • 
Nfj'MER-A-TED,  pp.    Divided  off  and  read,  as  fig- 

Nu'MER-A-TING,  ppr.    Dividing  off  and  reading,  as 

figures. 
NU-MER-A'TION,  re.     [L.  numeratio.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  Mill  lb'1  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giving 
to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign.  Locke. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  act  or  art  of  dividing  off  a  se- 
ries of  figures  according  to  their  values,  and  express- 
ing them  in  words  ;  the  act  or  art  of  reading  num- 
bers.    Thus,  for  50,  we  read  fifty. 

Nfj'MER-A-TOR,  re.     [L.]     One  that  numbers. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  in   vulgar  fractions 

which  shows  how  many  parts  of  a  unit  are  taken. 

Thus,  when  a  unit  is  divided  into  9  parts,  and  we 

take  5,  we  express  it  thus,  5-9,  that  is,  five  ninths  ; 

5  being  the  numerator,  and  9  the  denominator. 
NU-MERTC,  la.      [It.  numerico ;    Fr.  numerique; 

NU-MER'IC-AL,  (      from  L.  numerus,  number.] 

1.  Belonging  to  number;  denoting  number  ;  con- 
sisting in  numbers  ;  as,  luuiin-Kul  alg,  bra  :  uuntvnail 
characters. 

2.  Numerical  difference,  is  a  difference  in  respect  to 
number.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  numerical  difference 
between  things  which,  in  other  respects,  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable. 

NTJ-MER'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  numbers;  as,  parts  of 
a  tiling  numerically  expressed. 

2.  With  respect  to  number,  or  sameness  in  num- 
ber ;  as,  a  thing  is  numerically  the  same,  or  numer- 
intlhi  different. 

NO'MER-IST,  n.  One  that  deals  in  numbers.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

NU-MER-OS'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  numerous  ; 
harmony  ;  flow.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

Nu'M  ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  numerosus.] 
t   1.  Being  many,  or  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  ;  as,  a  numerous  army  ;  a  numerous  body  ; 
a  numerous  people. 

2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers  ;  melodious  ;  mu- 
sical. In  prose,  a  style  becomes  numerous,  by  the 
alternate  disposition  or  intermixture  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  or  of  long  and  short  words  ;  or  by  a 
Judicious  selection  and  disposition  of  smooth,  flow- 
ing words,  and  by  closing  the  periods  with  important 
or  well-sounding  words.  Encyc. 

Nu'MER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  or  with  great' numbers  , 
as.  a  meeting  mtmerously  attended. 

NO'MER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nu- 
merous or  many  ;  the  quality  of  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals  ;  as,  the  numerousness  of 
an  army  or  of  an  assembly, 

2.  The  quality  of  consisting  of  poetic  numbers ; 
melodiousness;  musicalness.  Encyc. 

NfJ-MIS-MAT'ie,  (nu-miz-mat'ik,)  a.     [L.  numisma, 


NUR 

money,  coin  ;  Gr.  vuuia-)ta,  from  koi/i^oj,  to  suppose, 
to  sanction,  from  vouoc,  law  or  custom.] 
Pertaining  to  money,  coin,  or  medals. 
NU-MIS-MAT'ICS,  n.      The   science   of   coins  and 

medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL'O-GIST,   re.     One  versed   in  the 

knowledge  of  coins  and  medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  vounrua,  coin,  and 
Aov-'s,  discourse.] 

The  branch  of  historical  science  which  treats  of 
coins  and  medals. 
NUM'MU-LAR,  a.     [L.  nummus,  a  coin.] 

Pertaining  to  coin  or  money.  Diet. 

NUM'MU-LlTE,  re.     [L.  nummus,  money,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  coin.] 

A  fossil  of  a  flattened  form,  resembling  a  small 
coin.  Ed.  Encyc. 

NUM-MU-LIT'ie,  a.      Composed  of  or  containing 

NUMPS,  re.    A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.    [Not  used.] 

NUM'SKULL,  re.      [numb  and  skull.]      A  dunce  ;'  a 
dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Prior. 

NUM'SKULL-£D,  a.     Dull  in  intellect ;  stupid  ;  dolt- 
ish. Arbuthnot. 

NUN,  re.     [Sax.  nunnc ;  Dan.  nunne  ;  D.  non ;  G.  nonnc  ; 
Sw.  nunna  ;  Fr.  nonne.] 

A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  who 
lives  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  secluded  from  the 
world,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity. 

NUN,  re.     White  nun  is  a  provincial  name  of  the  smew, 

a  web-footed  water-fowl  of  the  size  of  a  duck,  with 

a  white  head  and  neck.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  blue  titmouse,  Parus  creruleus.       P.  Cyc. 

NUN'CHION,  n.     A  portion  of  food  taken  between 
meals.     [Uu.  from  noon,  or  a  corruption  of  luncheon.] 
Ainsworth. 

NUN'CIA-TUJtE,  re.     [See  Nuncio.]     The  office  of  a 
nuncio.  Clarendon. 

NUN'CIO,  (nun'sho,)  a.     [It.  rererezio,  from  L.  nuncius, 
a  messenger.] 

1.  An  embassador  from  the  pope  to  an  emperor  or 
king.  His  envoy  to  smaller  courts  and  republics  is 
called  an  Internuncio.  Encyc.  Am. 

2.  A  messenger;  one  who  brings  intelligence. 
NUN'CU-PATE,  v.  t.     [L.  nuncupo.]  [Shak. 

To  declare  publicly  or  solemnly.     [Not  used.] 

Barrow. 
NUN-€U-PA'TION,  n.     A  naming.  Chaucer. 

NUN-€U'PA-TIVE,     I  a.     [It.  nuncupative  ;  Fr.  reure- 
NUN-CU'PA-TO-RY,  \      cupalif;  from  L.  nuncupo,  to 
declare.] 

1.  Nominal  ;  existing  only  in  name.  Encyc. 

2.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.        Fothcrby. 

3.  Verbal,  not  written.  A  nuncupative  will  or  tes- 
tament is  one  which  is  made  by  the  verbal  declara- 
tion of  the  testator,  and  depends  merely  on  oral  testi- 
mony for  proof,  though  afterward  reduced  to  writing. 

Blackstanc. 
NUN'DI-NAL,       (  a.      [L.  nundinalis,  from  nundina:, 
NUN'DI-NA-KY,  \     a  fair  or  market,  quasi  novem-di- 
nce,  every  nine  days.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  fair  or  to  a  market  day. 

2.  A  nundinal  letter,  among  the  Romans,  was  one 
of  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were 
repeated  successively  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  One  of  these  always  expressed  the  market 
days,  which  returned  every  nine  days. 

NUND[-NAL,  n.     A  nundinal  letter. 
NUN'DI-NATE,  v.  i.    To  buy  and  sell  at  fairs.     [Not 

used.] 
NUN-DI-NA'TION,  re.  _  Traffic  in  fairs.     [Not  used.] 


vords, 

NUN'NE-RY,  n.t  A  house  in  which  nuns  reside;  a 
cloister  in  which  females,  under  a  vow  of  chastity 
and  devoted  to  religion,  reside  during  life. 
NUN'NISH-NESS,  re.  The  habits  or  manners  of  nuns. 

Fox. 
NUP'TIAL,  (nup'shal,)  a.     [L.  nuptiate,  from  nuptus, 
nubo,  to  marry.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  done  at  a  wedding ;  as, 
nuptial  rites  ami  ceremonies  ;  nuptial  torch. 

2.  Constituting  marriage  ;  as,  the  nuptial  knot  or 
band. 

The  Bible  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war ;  it  has  given  effect- 
ual obligation  to  the  nuptial  vow.  G.  Spring. 

NUP'TIALS,  re.  pi.  Marriage,  which  see.  Dryden. 

NURSE,  (nurs,)  re.      [Fr.  nourricc,  from  nourrir,  to 
nourish.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  infants,  or  a  wo- 
man employed  to  tend  the  children  of  others. 

2.  A  woman  who  suckles  infants. 


■  causes  to 

grow  ;  as,  Greece,  the  nurse  of  the  liberal  arts. 
0.  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt.  Blackmore. 

7.  The  state  of  being  nursed  ;  as,  to  put  a  child  to 
nurse.  Cleaveland. 

8.  In  composition,  that  which  supplies  food  ;  as,  a 
nursc-poiiii.  Walton. 


9.  In  horticulture,  a  shrub  or  tree  which  protects  a 
young  plant.  Gardner. 

,)  v.  t.    To  tend,  as  infants ;   as,  to 


young ; 
NURSE, 


ac(.u 


ild. 

2.  To  suckle  ;  to  nourish  at  the  breast. 

3.  To  attend  and  take  care  of  in  child-bed  ;  as,  to 
nurse  a  woman  in  her  illness. 

4.  To  tend  the  sick  ;  applied  to  males  and  females. 

5.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  bring  up.     Is.  lx. 

6.  To  cherish ;    to  foster  ;   to  encourage ;    to  pro- 
■  mote  growth  in.     We  say,  to  nurse  a  feeble  animal 

or  plant. 

By  what  hands  has  vice  been  nursed  into  so  uncontrolled  a  do- 
minion f  Locke. 


NURS'ER,  re.      One    that    cherishes   or    encourages 

growth. 
NURS'ER-Y,  re.    The  place  or  apartment  in  a  house 

appropriated  to  the  care  of  children.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  where  young  trees  are  propagated  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transplanted ;  a  plantation  of 
young  trees.  •  Bacon. 

3.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  fostered  and  the 
growth  promoted. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts.  Shak. 

So  we  say,  a  nursery  of  thieves  or  of  rogues.  Ale- 
houses and  dram-shops  are  the  nurseries  of  intemper- 
ance. 


IS  the  nursery  ul  the  church  in  heaven.  J.  M.  Mason. 

4.  That  which  forms  and  educates.    Commerce  is 
the  nursery  of  seamen. 

5.  The  act  of  nursing.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

6.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care. 

Milton. 
NUltS'ING,  ppr.     Tending ;  nourishing  at  the  breast ; 

educating  ;   maintaining. 
NURS'LING,  re.     An  infant;  a  child.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  is  nursed.  Spenser. 

NUR'TIJRE,  re.   [Fr.  nourriturc,  from  nourrir,  to  nour- 
ish.] 

1.  That  which  nourishes  ;  food  ;  diet.      Milton. 

2.  That  which  promotes  growth;  education;  in- 
struction.    Eph.  vi. 

NUR'TURE,  v.  i.f  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 
2.  To  educate  ;  to  bring  or  train  up. 


NUR'TUR-ED,  pp.    Nourished  ;  educated  ;  trained  up. 
NUS'TLE,  (nus'i,)  v.  t.    To  fondle ;  to  cherish.  . 
NUT,  n.     [Sax.  hunt ;  D.  noot ;  G.  nuss  ;  Sw.  not ;  Dan. 

n'tidd  ;  Ir.  cnudh  ;  W.  cna,  cnau.     It  seems  to  be  allied 

to  knot,  a  bunch  or  hard  lump.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting 
of  a  hard  shell  inclosing  a  kernel.  Various  kinds  of 
nuts  are  distinguished  ;  as,  walnut,  chestnut,  hazelnut. 

2.  A  small  block,  of  metal  or  wood,  containing  a 
concave  or  female  screw  ;  called  also  a  Burr. 

3.  The  projection  near  the  eye  of  an  anchor. 

Mar.  Diet. 

NUT,  v.  i.    To  gather  nuts.  Wood. 

NO'TANT,  a.     [L.  nutans.] 

Nodding  ;  having  lib'  top  bent  downward. 

NU-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  nutatio,  a  nodding,  from  nuto, 
to  nod.] 

In  astronomy,  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  earth's  ax- 
is, arising  from  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  obliqui- 
ty of  the  ecliptic.  Olmsted. 

NUT'-BREAK-ER,  re.  The  European  nut-hatch.  [See 
Nut-hatch.]  Edin.  Encyc. 

NUT'-BROWN,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept  and 
dried.  Milton. 

NUT'-CRACK-ER,  re.  An  instrument  for  cracking 
nuts.  Addison. 

2.  A  European  bird,  of  the  genus  Nucifraga,  be- 
longing to  the  crow  family.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  in- 
seots,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

NUT'GALL,  re.  An  excrescence  of  the  oak.  [See 
Gall.]  Brown. 

NUT'-HATCH,  re.*  The  common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Sitta,  having  much  of  the  habits  of  the  wood- 
peckers, and  living  on  nuts,  insects,  &c.  The  com- 
mon European  nut-hatch  is  called  also  Nut-jobber, 
and  Nut-pecker.  P.  Cyc.    Johnson. 

NUT'-HOOK,  re.  A  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  to 
pull  down  houghs  lor  gathering  the  nuts;  also,  the 
name  given  to  a  thief  that  stole  goods  from  a  win- 
dow by  means  of  a  hook.  Shak. 

NUT'MEG,  re.  [L.  nux  moschata;  It.  noce  moscada; 
Port,  noz  moscada ;  Fr.  muscadc,  or  noix  muscadc.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  last  syllable  in 
English  meg  is  not  from  L.  macis,  mace,  the  bark 
that  envelops  the  nut.] 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called  Myristica 
moschata.  This  fruit  is  nearly  a  spherical  drupe,  of 
the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The 
fleshy  part  is  of  a  yellowish  color  without,  almost 
white  within,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  thickness,  and 
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opens  into  two  nearly  equal,  longitudinal  valves,  pre- 
senting to  view  the  nut  surrounded  by  its  arillus, 
which  is  mace.  The  nut  drops  out,  and  the  arillus 
withers.  The  nut  is  oval,  the  shell  very  hard,  and 
dark-brown.  This  immediately  envelops  the  kernel, 
which  is  the  nutmeg  as  commonly  sold  in  the  shops. 
The  tree  producing  this  fruit  grows  principally  in 
the  Islands  of  Banda,  in  the  East  Indies,  [t  reaches 
the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  producing  nu- 
merous branches.  The  color  of  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  a  reddish-brown  ;  that  of  the  young 
branches  a  bright  green.  The  nutmeg  is  an  aro- 
matic, very  grateful  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and 
much  used  in  cookery. 

NU'TRI-A,  n.     [Sp.  nutria,  otter.] 

In  commerce,  the  name  given  to  the  skins  of  the 
Myopotamus  Bonariensis,  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, resembling  the  heaver,  but  smaller.  Nutria  fur 
is  largely  used  in  tin-  hat  manufacture.  McCulloch. 

NU-TRI-Ca'TION,  n.  Manner  of  feeding  or  being 
fed.     [Not  in  use] 

NO'TRI-ENT,  a.     [L.  nutrio.] 

Nourishing;  promoting  growth. 

Nu'TRI-ENT,  n.  Any  substance  which  nourishes  by 
promoting  the  growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  ani- 
mal bodies.  Darwin. 

NO'TRI-MENT,  n.  [I.,  nutrimentum,  from  nutrio,  to 
nourish.] 

1.  That  which  nourishes;  that  which  promotes 
tne  growth  or  repairs  the  natural  waste  of  animal 
bodies,  or  that  which  promotes  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  food  ;  aliment.  South. 

2.  That  which  promotes  enlargement  or  improve- 
ment;  as,  the  nutriment,  of  the  mind. 

NU-TRI-MENT'AL,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  food  ; 

alimental.  Jirhuthnot. 

NU-TRI"TION,   (nu-trish'un,)  n.     [L.  nutritio,  from 

nutrio,  to  nourish.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  promoting  the  growth  or 
repairing  the  waste  of  animal  bodies  ;  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  promoting  growth  in  vegetables.     Darwin. 

2.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nutriment. 

Fixed  like  a  plant  mi  his  ]"i culiar  spot, 

To  draw  nutition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

Then?  is  no  nutrition  id  ardent  spirits.  L.  Beecher. 

NU-TRI"TIOUS,  (nu-trisu'us,)  a.    Nourishing  ;  pro- 


Ois  the  fifteenth  letter,  and  the  fourth  vowel,  in  the 
English  alphabet.  The  shape  of  this  letter  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  circular  configuration  of 
the  lips  in  uttering  the  sound.  It  corresponds  in 
figure  with  the  Coptic  O,  and  nearly  with  the  Syriac 
initial  and  final  van,  and  the  Ethiopic  ain.  In  words 
derived  from  tne  Oriental  languages,  it  often  repre- 
sents the  ran  of  those  languages,  and  sometimes  the 
ain:  the  original  sound  of  the  latter  being  formed 
deep  in  the  throat,  and  with  a  greater  aperture  of  the 
mouth. 

In  English,  0  has  a  long  sound,  as  in  tone,  hone, 
groan,  clnuk,  roll,  droll:  a  short  sound,  as  in  lot, plod, 
rod,  song,  lodge,  and  the  sound  of  oo,  or  the  Italian 
u,  and  French  on,  as  in  move,  prove.  This  sound  is 
shortened  in  words  ending  in  a  close  articulation,  as 
in  boo!:,  fool. 

The  long  sound  of  O  is  usually  denoted  by  e,  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  as  in  bone,  lonely;  or 
by  a  servile  a,  as  in  moan,  foal.  It  is  generally  long 
Detore  II,  as  in  roll:  but  it  is  short  in  doll,  loll,  and  in 
words  of  more  syllables  than  one,  as  in  folly,  volley. 

As  a  numeral,  O  was  sometimes  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  11,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  (0,)  for 
11,00). 

Among  the  Irish,  O,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  fam- 
ily, denotes  progeny,  or  is  a  character  of  dignity  ;  as, 
O'Neil  ;  O'Carrol. 

Among  the  ancients,  O  was  a  mark  of  triple  time, 
from  the  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  is  the 
most  perfect  of  numbers,  and  properly  expressed  by  a 
circle,  the  most  perfect  figure. 

O  is  often  used  as  an  exclamation,  expressing  a 
wish. 

O,  were  he  present  I  Dryden. 

It  sometimes  expresses  surprise. 
Shakspeare  uses  O  for  a  circle  or  oval. 
Within  this  wooden  O. 
O.  S.  stand  for  Old  Style. 
OAD,  (ode,)  for  Woad.     [Not  used.] 
OAF,  (ofe,)  n.    [said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ouph  or  elf. 
a  fairy  or  demon,  and  to  denote  a  foolish  child  left  by 
fairies  in  the  place  of  one  of  better  intellects,  which 
they  steal.     Johnson.] 

1.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  fairies  in 
the  place  of  another.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt ;  an  idiot ;  a  blockhead. 
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moting  the  growth,  or  repairing  the  waste  of  animal 
bodies.      Milk  is  very  nutritious. 

NU-TRI"TlOUS-LY,  (nu-trish'us-ly,)  adv.  Nourish- 
ingly. 

Nu'TIU-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  nourishing; 
nutrimental  ;  alimental  ;  as,  a  nutritive  food. 

NO'TRI-TIVE-LY,  ado.     Nourishingly. 

NtJ'TRI-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  nourishing.  Ellis. 

NO'TRI-Tt-JRE,  n.  The  quality  of  nourishing.  [Not 
used.]  Harvey. 

NUT'SHELL,  n.  The  hard  shell  of  a  nut;  the  cov- 
ering of  the  kernel. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  thing  of  little  compass,  or  of  lit- 
tle value.  L'Estrange. 

NUT'TALL-ITE,  n.  [from  Prof.  Nuttall.]  A  mineral 
found  "in  Bolton,  Mass.,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals. It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
Scapolite.  Dana. 

NUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Gathering  nuts. 

N'UT'TING,  n.     The  act  of  gathering  nuts. 

NUT'-TREE,  n.     A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

NUX  VOM'I-CA,  n.  [L.]  The  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Strychnos,  in-owing  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
a  very  virulent  poison.  P.  Cyc. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Q.u.  from  noursle.]  To  suckle  ;  to 
foster,  or  nurse  up.     [  Vulgar.] 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  [Qu.  from  nose  or  noursle.]  To  hide 
the  head,  as  a  child  in  the  mother's  bosom.  Bailey. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Clu.  noursle  or  nestle.]  To  nestle; 
to  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    [Uu.  from  nose.]    To  work  with  the 

nose,  like  a  swine  in  the  mud  ;  as,  the  nuzzling  eel. 

He  sometimes  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers  sword  u» 

hand,  and  sometimes 


Arbuthnofs  John  Bull. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  thrust  out  and  down,  lil 


Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears  and  nuzzled  along,  well  satisfied  that 

he  was  doing  a  charitable  work.  Arbutknot. 

The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined, 
Drops  to  the  third,  wiio  nuzzles  close  behind.  Pope. 

NYC-TA-LC'PI-A,  )  «.     [Gr.  vvKrnXuiTia ;  vvt,  night, 
NYC'TA-LO-PY,     J      and  cot//,  the  eye.] 

A  disease  in  which  vision  is  painfully  acute  in  a 
strong  light,  but  clear  and  pleasant  in  a  dark  shade 
or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Good. 


o. 


tie  used.] 

OAK,  (oke,)  n.  [Sax.  ac,  mc ;  D.  eilc,  or  eikboom ;  G. 
eiche  or  cichbaum  :  Sw.  ek ;  Dan.  cege-traze,  oak-tree. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  syllable,  oak,  was  origi- 
nally an  adjective  expressing  some  quality,  as  hard 
or  strong,  and,  by  the  disuse  of  tree,  oak  became  the 
name  of  the  tree.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Quercus,  or  rather  the  popular 
name  of  the  genus  itself,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  The  white  oak  "rows  to  a  great  size,  and 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  timber  ;  but  the  live  oak 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  durable  timber  for 
ships.  In  Hartford  still  stands  the  venerable  oat,  in 
the  hollow  stem  of  which  was  concealed  and  pre- 
served the  colonial  charter  of  Connecticut,  when 
Sir  E.  Andros,  by  authority  of  a  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto from  the  British  crown,  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  it,  in  1687.  As  it  was  then  a  large 
tree,  it  must  now  be  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 

CAK'-AP-PLE,  (oke'ap  pi,)  n.  A  kind  of  spongy  ex- 
crescence on  oak  leaves  or  tender  branches,  &c,  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  insects. 
It  is  called,  also,  oak-leaf  gall.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

OAK'-BARK,  7i.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  which  is 
preferred  to  all  others  for  the  purposes  of  tanning. 

OAK  0'P£N-ING,  7t.  A  term  applied,  in  the  Western 
States,  to  openings  or  thinly-wooded  spaces  in  oak 
forests,  which  are  free  from  underwood,  and  resem- 
ble an  English  park. 

CAK'.EN,  (o'kn,)  a.    Made  of  oak  or  consisting  of 
oak  ;  as,  an  oaken  plank  or  bench  ;  an  oaken  bower. 
Milton. 
2.  Composed  of  branches  of  oak  ;  as,  an  oaken  gar- 
land. Jlddison. 

OAK'EN-PIN,  it.  An  apple,  so  called  from  its  hard- 
ness. Mortimer. 

OAK'LING,  7t.     A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 

OAK'UM,  71.  [Sax.  mcemba,  mcumbe,  tow.  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  may  he  Sax.  cemb,  a  comb.] 

The  substance  of  old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled 
into  loose  hemp;  used  for  calking  the  seams  of 
ships,  stopping  leaks,  &c.  That  formed  from  un- 
tarred  ropes  is  called  irlt'te  oakum. 

OAK'Y,  a.     [from  oak.]    Hard  ;  o  firm  ;  strong.    Hall. 

OAR,  (ore,)  71.     [Sax.  ar;  Sw.  ara;  Norm,  owcr.] 


OAT 

NYG'TA-LOPS,  71.     [Gr.  m/crttAwi/, ;  xu£,  night,  and 
oiip,  the  eye.] 
One  alilirted  with  nyctalopia. 
NSE,  n.     A  brood  or  (lock  of  pheasants. 
NYL'GHAU,     )  71.*  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  Cap- 
NYL'GAU,        I      rid  tribe,  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
NEEL'GHAU,  >      a  stag.     The  horns   are  short  and 
bent  forward  ;  there  is  a  heard  under  the  middle  of 
the  neck  ;  the  hair  is  grayish  ;   there  are  strongly- 
marked  rings  on  all  the  feet,  just  above  the  hoofs; 
the  female  has  no  horns.     It  is  the  Damalis  llisia  of 
modern  naturalists,  and  the  Antilope  picta  of  the 
older  ones.     It  inhabits  Northern  India. 
NYMPH,  (nimf,)  71.     [L.  nympka  :  Gr.  xu/n/ir,.] 

1.  In  mytlinlngy,  a  goddess  of  the  mountains,  for- 
ests, meadows,  or  waters.  According  to  the  ancients, 
all  the  world  was  full  of  nymphs,  some  terrestrial, 
others  celestial ;  and  these  had  names  assigned  to 
them  according  to  their  place  of  residence,  or  the 
parts  of  the  world  over  which  they  were  supposed  to 
preside.  Brande. 

2.  In  poetry,  a  lady.  Waller. 
NYMPH,      I  71.     Another  name  of  the  pupa,  chrysa- 
NYMPH'A,  (      lis,  or  aurelia  ;  the  second  state  of  an 

insect,  passing  to  its  perfect  form. 
NYMPH-E'AN,   a.     Pertaining  to  nymphs  ;  inhabited 

by  nymphs  ;  as,  a  nymphean  cave.  Faber. 

NYMPH'I€-AL,(niuif'ik-al,),z.  Pertaining  to  nymphs. 

Paitsanias,  Trans. 
NYMPH-IP' A-ROUS,  a.    [L.  nymplia  and  pario.] 

Producing  nymphs. 
NYMPH'ISH,  a.    Relating  to  nymphs;  lady-like. 

Drayton, 
NYMPh'lY1™'  \  "■  Resembling  nymphs.  Drayton. 
NYMPH-O-Ma'NI-A,  71.     Morbid  and   incontrollable 


both  of  body  and  mind,  and  constituting  a  true  and 
proper  disease,  which  is  no  more  under  the  control 
of  the  will  than  tetanus. 
NYS,     [71c  and  is.]    None  is;  is  not.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
NYS-TAG'MUS,  rt.     [Gr.  vvcraypoc.] 

Nictation  or  winking  of  the  eye,  as  in  a  drowsy 
person. 


An  instrument  for  rowing  boats,  being  a  piece  of 
timber  round  or  square  at  one  end,  and  flat  at  the 
other.  The  round  end  is  the  handle,  and  the  flat 
end  the  blade. 

To  boat  the  oars ;  in  seamanship,  to  cease  rowing, 
and  lay  the  oars  in  the  boat. 

To  ship  the  oars  ;  to  place  them  in  the  row-locks. 
To  unship  the  oars;  to  take  them  out  of  the  row- 
locks. Marc  Diet. 
OAR,  v.  i.     To  row.  Pt~>c. 
OAR,  v.  t.     To  impel  by  rowing.  Shale. 
OAR'-ED,  pp.     Impelled  by  rowing. 

2.  Furnished  with  oars  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  a 
fonr-mired  boat. 
OAR'-FOOT-ED,  o.     Having  feet  for  oars,  as  certain 

animals. 
OA  11 S  M  AN,  71.    One  who  rows  at  the  oar. 
OAR'Y,  a.     Having  the  form  or  use  of  an  oar ;  as,  the 

swan's  oary  feet.  Milton.     Mdison. 

O'A-SIS,  71.;  pi.  Oases.      [L.]     A  fertile  place  in  a 

sandy  or  barren  desert.      This  name  is  particularly 

applied   to   such    spots,  watered   by  springs,  in  the 

deserts  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Russell.     D,Ani)illc.     Bruce. 

OAST,  ) 

OST,     S  n.     [qu.  Gr.  tana,  or  L.  ustus.] 
Ol]SY,S 

A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt.  Mortimer. 

OAT,  71.     [Sax.  ate,  oat  or  cockle,  darnel ;  Russ.  oves 
or  ovctzi.) 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Avena,  and  more  usually  the 
seed  of  the  plant.    The  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  oats.     This  plant  flourishes  best  in  cold 
latitudes,  and  degenerates  in  the  warm.    The  meal 
of  this  grain,  oatmeal,  forms  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  article  of  food  for  man  in  Scotland,  and 
every  where  oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and 
cattle. 
OAT'-CaKETti.    A  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oals. 
Peacham. 
OAT'£N,   (ot'n,)    a.      Made  of  oatmeal  ;    as,  oaten 
cakes. 


OATH,  (oth,)  n.     [Sax.  ath;  Goth,  alths ;  D    eed;  G. 
eid  ;  Sw.  ed ;  Dan.  ceed.] 
A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  mad.-  with  an 
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appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed. 
The  appeal  to  God  in  an  oath  implies  that  the  per- 
son imprecates  his  vengeance,  and  renounces  his 
favor,  if  the  declaration  is  false  ;  or,  if  the  declara- 
tion is  a  promise,  the  person  invokes  the  vengeance 
of  God  if  he  should  fail  to  fulfill  it.  A  false  oath  is 
called  perjury. 

OATH'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  having  an  oath  admin- 
istered to.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

OATH'-BREaK-ING,  n.  The  violation  of  an  oath  ; 
perjury.  Shak. 

CAT'-MALT,  n.     Malt  made  of  oats.         Mortimer. 

oAT'MeAL,  n.    Meal  of  oats  produced  by  grinding  or 

pounding.  Gay. 

2.  A  plant.     [Not  used.]  Jlsh. 

OAT'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.     A  plant.    Jlinsworth. 

OB,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifies,  primarily,  in  front, 
before,  and  hence  against,  toward  ;  as  in  objicio,  to 
object,  that  is,  to  throw  against.  It  has  also  the 
force  of  in  or  on;  as  in  obtrude,  to  thrust  on.  In 
composition,  the  letter  b  is  often  chanced  into  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as  in  occa- 
sion, offer,  oppose. 

OB-AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  obambulo.] 

To  walk  about.     [Not  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB-AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  A  walking  about.  [Not 
used.]  Diet. 

OB-BLI-Ga'TO,  a,  [It.,  bound.]  Literally,  bound  or 
confined  ;  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  composition  or 
movement  written  expressly  for  the  instrument 
named  ;  and  also  to  a  movement  restrained  by  cer- 
tain rules  to  a  particular  passage,  &c.  Brande. 

OB-eON'ie,  j  a.     [oh  and  conic]     In  botany,  con- 

OB-CON'ie-AL,  j  ical,  but  having  the  apex  down- 
ward. 

OB-eORD'ATE,  a.     [L.,  from  ob  and  cor,  the  heart.] 
In   botany,  shaped   like   a    heart,    with   the   apex 
downward';  as,  an  obcordate  petal  or  legume. 

Martyn. 

OB-DOR-MI"TION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  obdormio'.] 
Sleep  ;  sound  sleep.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

OB-DUCE',  v.  t.     [L.  obduco  ;  ob  and  duco,  to  lead.] 
To  draw  over,  as  a  covering.     [Little  used.]  Bale. 

OB-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  obduco.] 

To  draw  over  ;  to  cover.     [Not  in  use.]     Brown. 

OB-DUE'TION,  n.     [L.  obductio.] 

The  act  of  drawing  over,  as  a  covering ;  the  act 
of  laving  over.     [Little  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB'DU-RA-CY  or  OB-Du'RA-CY,  n.  [See  Obdu- 
rate.] Invincible  hardness  of  heart  ;  impenitence 
that  can  not  be  subdued  ;  inflexible  persistency  in 
sin ;  obstinacy  in  wickedness. 

God  may  by  ahoi^hty  -rr.u-,c  hauler  the  absolute  compl-  lion  of  sin 
in  final  obduracy.  South.. 

OB'DU-RATE  or  OB-DO'RATE,  a.  t  [L.  obduro,  to 
harden  ;  ob  and  duro.] 

1.  Hardened  in  heart ;  inflexibly  hard  ;  persisting 
obstinately  in  sin  or  impenitence. 

2.  Hardened  against  good  or  favor ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
yielding ;  inflexible. 

The  custom  of  evil  makes  the  heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever 
instructions  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

3.  Harsh ;  rugged ;  as,  an  obdurate  consonant. 
[Little  used.]  Swifl. 

OB'DU-RaTE,  v.  t.     To  harden.     [Not  used.]      More. 

OB'DU-RATE-LY  or  OB-DO'RATE-LY,  adv.  Stub- 
bornly ;  inflexibly;  with  ob-'tinate  impenitence. 

OB'DtJ-RATE-NESS  or  OB-DO'RATE-NESS,  n. 
Stubbornness;  inflexible  persistence  in  sin. 

OB-DU-Ra'TION,  n.  The  hardening  of  the  heart; 
hardness  of  heart;  stubbornness. 

Hooker.     Hammond. 

OB-DfjRE',  v.  t.     [L.  obduro.] 

1.  To  harden  ;  to  render  obstinate  in  sin.  [Little 
used.]  Herbert. 

2._To  render  inflexible.     [Little  u  .-ed.]  tt„ll. 

OB-DuR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Hardened  ;  inflexible ;  impen- 
itent. Milton. 

OB-DuR'ED-NESS,  n.     Hardness  of  heart ;  stubborn- 

_ness.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

O'BE  All,  7i.  A  species  of  witchcraft  practiced  among 
the  African  negroes.  Encyc.  Jim. 

O-BE'DI-ENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  obedientia.  See 
Obey.] 

Compliance  with  a  command,  prohibition,  or 
known  law  and  rule  of  duty  prescribed  ;  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  required  or  enjoined  by  author- 
ity, or  the  abstaining  from  what  is  prohibited,  in 
compliance  with  the  command  or  prohibition.  To 
constitute  obedience,  the  act  or  forbearance  to  act 
must  be  in  submission  to  authority  ;  the  command 
must  be  known  to  the  person,  and  his  compliance 
must  be  in  consequence  of  it,  or  it  is  not  obedience. 
Obedience  is  not  synonymous  with  obsequiousness ; 
the  latter  often  implying  meanness  or  servility,  and 
obedience  being  merely  a  proper  submission  to  au- 
thority. That  wnich  duty  requires  implies  dignity 
of  conduct  rather  than  servility.  Obedience  may  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  Voluntary  obedience  alone 
can  be  acceptable  to  God. 

Government   most  compel  (ho  o'..<'i>orf  or  individuals;   other- 
wise who  will  seek  its  protection  or  b  ;ir  its  vengeance? 


OBF 

O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  obediens.] 

Submissive  to  authority  ;  yielding  compliance 
with  commands,  orders,  or  injunctions  ;  performing 
what  is  required,  or  abstaining  from  what  is  forbid. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  obedient  band, 

With  due  observance,  wait  tie:  chiefs  command.  Pope. 

O-BE-DI-EN'TIAL,  a.     [Fi.  obedieneiel] 

According  to  the  rule  of  obedience  ;  in   compli- 
ance with  commands  ;  as,  obediential  submission. 
Hammond. 
O-BE'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.    With  obedience ;  with  due 
submission  to  commands  ;  with  submission  or  com- 
pliance with  orders.  Tillotson. 
O-BEI'SANCE  or  O-BEI'SANCE,  n.     [Fr.  obeissance, 
from  obeir,  to  obey,  L.  obedio.] 

A  bow  or  courtesy  ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by 
an    inclination  of  the    body  or  the    knee.       Oen. 

O-BEI'SANT  or  O-BEI'SANT,  a.  Reverent;  sub- 
missive. 

OB-E-LIS'CAL,  a.    In  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 

Stukeley. 

OB'E-LISK,  7t.  *  [L.  obeliscus;  Gr.  o0c\iokos,  dim",  of 
o/?£Xoc,  a  spit.] 

1.  A  tall,  four-sided  pillar,  gradually  tapering  as  it 
rises,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  flat  pyra- 
mid. The  shall  is  properly  made  of  one  entire  stone, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  are  also  often 
charged  willt  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics.  Some 
ancient  obelisks  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  honor 
of  distinguished  persons  or  their  achievements.  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphia  raised  one  of  88  cubits  high  in 
honor  of  Arsinoe.  Augustus  erected  one  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  at  Rome,  which  served  to  mark  the 
hours  on  a  horizontal  dial  drawn  on  the  pavement. 

2.  In  writing  and  printing,  a  reference  or  mark  re- 
ferring the  leader  to  a  note  in  the  margin,  thus,  t. 
It  is  used  also  for  a  mark  of  censure,  or  for  desig- 
nating obsolete  words,  or  for  other  purposes,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer. 

OB'E-LIZE,  ii.  t.  To  designate  with  an  obelus;  to 
mark  as  doubtful  or  spurious. 

OB'E-LUS,  a.  [Gr.  o0e\oi,  a  needle.]  In  ancient  man- 
uscripts, a  mark,  thus,  — ,  or  -=-,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  needle.  It  was  used  by  Origen  in  his 
Hexapla,  to  mark  passages  of  the  Keptuagint  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Brande. 

OB-EQ'UI-TATE,  ii.  i.  [-L.ooequ.ito;  ob  and  equito, 
to  ride  ;  cquus,  a  horse.] 

To  ride  about.     [Not  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB-Ea-UI-TA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  riding  about. 
[Not  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB'E-RON,  7i.  The  king  of  the  fairies.  See  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  .YfltPs  Dream. 

OB-ER-RA'TION,  71.    [L.  obcrro :  ob  and  erro,  to  wan- 
der.] 
The  act  of  wandering  about.     [Little  used.] 

O-BESE',  a.     [L.  obesus.]  [Johnson. 

Fat ;  fleshy.     [Little  used.]  Gayton. 

O-BESE'NESS, )         rT      .     .,     , 

O-BES'I-TY,       j  "•     l>  oJcs<tos-J 

Excessive  fatness ;  fleshiness ;  incumbrance  of 
flesh.  Grew. 

O-BEY',  (o-ba',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  obeir,  contracted  from  L. 
obedio,  It.  ubbidire  ;  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
ob  and  audio,  to  hear.     See  Gr.  e(aKOvu>.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  commands,  orders,  or  in- 
structions of  a  superior,  or  with  the  requirements  of 
law,  moral,  political,  or  municipal ;  to  do  that  which 
is  commanded  or  required,  or  to  forbear  doing  that 
which  is  prohibited.  He  who  has  learned  tu  obey 
will  know  how  to  command. 

Children,  oh-y  your  parents  in  the  Lord. — -Eph.  vi. 
Servants,  obey  in  all  tlno  j;s  your  masters.  — Col.  iii. 

2.  To  submit  to  the  government  of ;  to  be  ruled  by. 

3.  To  submit  to  the  direction  or  control  of.  Sea- 
men say,  the  ship  will  not  obey  the  helm. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  —  Rom.  vi.     James  iii. 

4.  To  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  or  operation  of; 
as,  to  obey  stimulus.  Darwin. 

Relentless  Time,  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 

0-BEV.ED,  (o-bilde',)  pp.  Complied  with;  per- 
formed ;  as  a  command  ;  yielded  to. 

O-BEY'ER,  it.     One  who  yields  obedience. 

O-BEY'ING,  ppr.  Complying  with  commands;  sub- 
mitting to. 

O-BEY'ING-LY,  (o-ba'-,)  adv.  Complyingly ;  submis- 
sively. 

OB-FIRM',  (ob-ferm',)  )  „.  t.    To  make  firm  ; 

OF-FIRM'aTE,  (ob-ferm'Ste,)  j  to  harden  in  resolu- 
tion.    [Not  used.]  Hall.     Sheldon. 

OB-FUS'CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  ob  and  fusco,  to  obscure.] 
To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Waterhouse. 

OB-FUS'eA-TED,  pp.     Darkened  in  color.  Shenstone. 

OB-FUS'CA-TING,  ppr.     Darkening;  obscuring. 

OB-FUS-Ca'TION,  71.  The  act  of  darkening  or  ren- 
dering obscure ;  the  state  of  being  darkened  ;  a 
clouding. 

Ob/uscauons  of  the  cornea.  Darwin. 


OBJ 


Properly,  death  ;  decease  ;  hc^, 

ties;  also,  an  anniversary  service  for  the  soul  of  the 

deceased  on  the  day  of  his  death.    Encyc.  Mountagu. 

OB'I-TER,  [L.]    In  passing  ;  incidentally ;  as,  obiter 

dictum,  a  thing  incidentally  said. 
O-BIT'U-AL,  a.     [L.  obeo,  to  die  ;  obitus,  death.] 

Pertaining  to  obits,  or  the  days  when  funeral  so- 
lemnities are  celebrated  ;  as,  obitual  days.      Encyc. 
O-BIT'LI-A-RY,  71.     [Fr.  obituaire.] 

1.  An  account  of  persons  deceased  ;  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  person,  accompanied  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  character. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  list  of  the  dead, 
or  a  register  of  obitual  anniversary  days,  when 
service  is  performed  for  the  dead.  Encyc. 

O-BIT'LI-A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  obit- 
uary. 

0-BIT'l[-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  ;  as,  an  obituary  notice. 

OB'JECT,  71.  [Fr.  objet;  L.  objectum,  objecius.  See 
the  verb.] 

1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is  em- 
ployed, or  something  apprehended  or  presented  to 
the  mind  by  sensation  or  imagination.  Thus  that 
quality  of  a  rose  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  an  object  of  perception.  When  the  object  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense,  there  must 
be  some  medium  through  which  we  obtain  the  per- 
ception of  it.  The  impression  which  objects  make 
on  the  senses,  must  be  by  the  immediate  application 
of  them  to  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  means  of  the 
medium  that  intervenes  between  the  organs  and  the 
objects. 

2.  That  to  which  the  mind  is  directed  for  accom- 
plishment or  attainment ;  end  ;  ultimate  purpose. 
Happiness  is  the  object  of  every  man's  desires;  we 
all  strive  to  attain  to  that  object.  Wealth  and  honor 
are  pursued  with  eagerness  as  desirable  objects. 

3.  Something  presented  to  the  senses  or  the  mind, 
to  excite  emotion,  affection,  or  passion. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern  at  the  sight  of  so 
moving  an  object.  Auerbury. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  uttered  with  a  particular 
emphasis,  signifies  something  that  may  strongly 
move  our  pity,  abhorrence,  or  disgust.  What  an  ob- 
ject! 

4.  In  grammar,  that  which  is  produced,  influ- 
enced, or  acted  on  by  something  else;  that  which 
follows  a  transitive  verb.  When  we  say,  "  God 
created  the  world,"  world  denotes  the  thing  pro- 
duced, and  is  the  object  after  the  verb  created. 
When  we  say,  "  The  light  affects  the  eye,"  eye  de- 
notes that  which  is  affected  or  acted  on.  When  we 
say,  "Instruction  directs  the  mind  or  opinions," 
7io/b/anti  oj'imuus  are  the  objects  influenced. 

OB'JECT-GLaSS,  ti.     In  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the 

glass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube  next  the  object. 

Its  office  is  to  form  an  image  of  the  object,  which  is 

then  viewed  by  the  eye-glass. 
OB-JECT',  v.  t.    [L.  objicio;  ob  and  jacio,  to  throw 

against.] 

1.  To  oppose ;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  To  present  or  offer  in  opposition,  as  a  charge 
criminal,  or  as  a  reason  adverse  to  something  sup- 
posed to  he  erroneous  or  wrong  ;  with  to  or  against. 


Then 


e-ieetb  lib.  ,-:v  ( 
rdered. 
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object  any  crime  age 
object  against  profei 


3.  To  offer;  to  exhibit.     [Little  used.]     Warburlon. 
OBJECT',  7j.  7.     To  oppose  in  words  or  arguments  ; 

to  offer  reasons  against.     The  counsel  objected  to  the 

admission  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses. 
OB-JECT',  a.  Opposed ;  presented  in  opposition.   [Not 

used.]  Sandys. 

OR-JECT'A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  opposed.     Taylor. 
OB-JECT'ED,  pp.    Opposed  in  words ;  offered  reasons 

against. 
OB-JECT'ING,    ppr.      Opposing  ;    offering   reasons 

OBJECTION,  77.     [L.  objectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting. 

2.  That  which  is  presented  in  opposition  ;  adverse 
reason  or  argument.  The  defendant  urged  several 
objections  to  the  plaintiff's  claims.  The  plaintiff  has 
removed  or  overthrown  those  objections. 

3.  That  which  may  be  offered  in  opposition ;  rea- 
son existing,  though  not  offered,  against  a  measure 
or  an  opinion.  We  often  have  objections  in  our  minda 
which  we  never  offer  or  present  in  opposition. 

4.  Criminal  charge  ;  fault  found. 
OB-JEC'TION-A-BLE,  a.     Justly  liable  to  objections  ; 

such  as  may  be  objected  against. 
OB-JECT'IVE,  a.t  [Fr.  objectif.] 

Literally,  pertaining  or  relating  to  an  object 
Hence, 

1.  In  philosophy,  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever  is 
exterior  to  the  mind,  or  which  is  the  object  of  thought 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'•■;<<>■  I'iilnrial  Illustrations. 
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_  i,  the  other  in  our  minds.  Walls. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  objective  case  is  that  which  fol- 
lows a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition  ;  that  case  in 
which  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed,  when  produced 
or  affected  by  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb.  This 
case  in  English  answers  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
Latin.  Lowth. 

OB-JECT'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  objective  manner ;  as, 
L  determinate  idea  nbjertirelii  in  the  mind.      Locke. 
2.  In  the  state  of  an  object.  Brown. 

OB-JE€T'I  VE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  objective. 

here  such  a  motion  or  objecthencss  of  external  bodes,  which 
produced!  light  ?  Hale. 

OB-JEe-TIV'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  objective. 
OB'JECT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  object.      Coleridge. 
OB-JECT'OR,  71.    One  that  objects;  one  that  offers 
uments  or  reasons  in  opposition  to  a  proposition 
neasure.  Bentley. 

OB-JUR'GXTE,  v.  t.    [L.  objurgo ;  ob  and  jurgo,  to 
chide.] 
To  chide  ;  to  reprove.     [Not  used.] 
OB-JTJR-Ga'TION,  n.     [L.  objurgatio.] 

The  act  of  chiding  by  way  of  censure  ;  reproof; 
reprehension.     [Little  used.]  Bramhall. 

OB-JUR'GA-TO-RY,   a.      Containing  censure  or  re- 
proof; culpatory.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 
OB-LATE',  a.    [L.  oblatus,  offero  ;  ob  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 
In  geometry,  flattened  or  depressed  at  the  poles  ; 
as,  an   oblate  spheroid,  which  is  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  Clicyne. 
OB-LaTE'NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ob- 

Fleming. 

OB-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  oblatio,  from  offero  ;  ob  and  fcro, 
to  bear  or  bring.] 

1.  Any  thing  offered  or  presented  in  worship  or  sa- 
cred service  ;  an  offering ;  a  sacrifice. 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblalijms.  —  Is.  i. 

2.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  a  gift  or  contribu- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  eucharist,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  Hook. 

OB-La'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  an  offering  as 
an  act  of  worship  or  reverence. 

OB-LECTaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  oblecto.] 

To  delight ;  to  please  highly.     [Not  used."] 

OB-LEC-Ta'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pleasing  highly ; 
delight.  Fcltliam. 

OB'LI-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  obligo  ;  ob  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
To  bind,  as  one's  self,  in  a  moral  and  legal  sense  ; 
to  impose  on,  as  a  duty  which  the  law  or  good  faith 
may  enforce.  A  man  may  obligate  himself  to  pay 
money,  or  erect  a  house,  either  by  bond,  by  cove- 
nant, or  by  a  verbal  promise.  A  man  obligates  him- 
self only  by  a  positive  act  of  his  own.  We  never 
say,  a  man  obligates  his  heirs  or  executors.  Until  re- 
cently, the  sense  of  tills  word  has  been  restricted  to 
positive  and  personal  acts  ;  and  when  moral  duty  or 
law  binds  a  person  to  do  something, the  word  Oblige 
has  been  used.  But  this  distinction  is  not  now  ob- 
served. 

The  millions  of  mankind,  as  one  vast  fraternity,  should  feel  ob- 
ligated by  a  6-uisr  oP  duty  air!  tin'  impulse  of  nii'rcdnri,  to 
reali/.'-  the  i-qual  riehls  and  tu  subserve  the  best  ineuvsis  of 
each  other.  Proudfil. 

That's  your  troe  plan,  to  obligate 

The  present  minister  of  state.  Churchill. 

OB'LI-Ga-TED,  pp.     Bound  by  contract  or  promise. 
OB'LI-GX-TING,  ppr    Binding  by  covenant,  contract, 

promise,  or  bond. 
OB-LI-GA'TION,  n.    [L.  obligatio.] 

1.  The  binding  power  of  a  vow,  promise,  oath,  or 
contract,  or  of  law,  civil,  political,  or  moral,  inde- 
pendent of  a  promise  ;  that  which  constitutes  legal 
or  moral  duty,  and  which  rentiers  a  person  liable  to 
coercion  and  punishment  for  neglecting  it.  The  laws 
and  commands  of  God  impose  on  us  an  obligation  to 
love  him  supremely,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
Every  citizen  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Moral  obligation  binds  men  without 
promise  or  contract. 

2.  The  binding  force  of  civility,  kindness,  or  grati- 
tude, when  the  performance  of  a  duty  can  not  be 
enforced  by  law.  Favors  conferred  impose  on  men 
an  obligation  u>  miki   suitable  returns. 

3.  Any  act  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
do  something  to  or  for  another,  or  to  forbear  some- 
thing.  Taylor. 

4.  In  laio,  a  bond  with  a  condition  annexed,  and  a 
penalty  for  non-fulfillment. 

OB-Lr-GA'TO.     SeeOnBL.GATo. 

OB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.     Binding  in  law  or  conscience  ; 
imposing  duty  ;  requiring  performance  or  forbearance 
of  some  act ;  followed  by  on  ;  to  is  obsolete. 
As  long  as  law  is  uWie/u/o/y,  -so  Iuiist  out  oljedience  is  due. 

Taylor. 
O-BLIGE',  (pronounced  as  written,  not  o-bleej',)  v.  t. 
[Ft.  obligee  ,'  It.  ohbh  ,>arc  ;  Sp.  obligar ;  from  L.  obli- 
go; ob  and  ligo,  to  bind  ;  Russ.  oblagayu,  or  oblegayu, 


OBL 

ical  force.  An  admiral  may  be  obliged  to  surrender  his 
ships,  or  he  may  be  obliged  by  adverse  winds  to  de- 
lay sailing. 

2.  To  constrain  by  legal  force ;  to  bind  in  law. 
We  are  obliged  to  pay  toll  for  supporting  roads  and 
bridges. 

3.  To  bind  or  constrain  by  moral  force.  We  are 
obliged  to  believe  positive  and  unsuspected  testi- 
mony. 

4.  To  bind  in  conscience  or  honor ;  to  constrain  by 
a  sense  of  propriety.  We  are  often  obliged  to  con- 
form to  established  customs,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 
To  be  obliged  to  yield  to  fashion  is  often  the  worst 
species  of  tyranny. 

5.  To  do  a  favor  to;  to  lay  under  obligation  of 
gratitude  ;  as,  to  oblige  one  with  a  loan  of  money. 

6.  To  do  a  favor  to  ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify.  Oblige 
us  with  your  company  at  dinner. 

7.  To  bring  under  obligation. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  tor  all  our  metals.  Bentley. 

O-BLIG'-ED,  pp.  Bound  in  duty  or  in  law  ;  compelled  ; 

constrained ;  favored;  indebted. 
OB-LI-GEE',  n.      The   person    to   whom   another  is 


O-BLIGE'MENT,  n.     Obligation.     [Little  used.] 

Milton.     Dryd, 
O-BLI'GER,  n.    One  that  obliges. 
O-BLI'GING,  ppr.      Binding   in   law  or 

2.  Doing  a  favor  to.        [compelling;  constraining. 

No  man  can   long  be  the  enemy  of  one  whom  he  is  in  the  habit 

of  obliging.  H.  Humphrey. 

O-BLI'GING,  a.t  [Fr.  obligeant.] 

Having  the  disposition  to  do  favors,  or  actually 
conferring  them  ;  as,  an  obliging  man  ;  a  man  of  an 
obliging  disposition  ;  hence,  civil ;  complaisant ;  kind. 

Moils.  Stro/./.i    lias    many  curiosities,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a 
stranger  that  d -su,  s  tin-  si;lu  of  them.  Aeldison. 

O-BLI'GING-LY,  adv.    With  civility  ;   kindly  ;  com- 

plaisantly.  Addison.     Swift. 

O-BLI'GING-NESS,  n.     Obligation.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 

2.  Civility  ;  complaisance  ;  disposition  to  exercise 

kindness.  Walton. 

OB-LI-GOR',  n.    The  person'  who  binds  himself,  or 

gives  his  bond  to  another.  Blackstone. 

OB-LI-QUa'TION,  n.     [L.  obliquo,  from  obliquus,  ob- 
liquej 

1.  Declination  from  a  straight  line  or  course ;  a 
turning  to  one  side  ;  as,  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  [Newton. 
OB-LIOUE',  (ob-like'   or  ob-leek',)  <z.*[L.  obliquus; 

Fr.  oblique.] 

1.  Deviating  from  a  right  line;  not  direct;  not 
perpendicular ;  not  parallel ;  aslant. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former  motion.     Cheyne. 

An  oblique  angle  is  either  acute  or  obtuse ;  any  an- 
gle except  a  right  angle. 

*An  oblique  line  is  one  that,  falling  on  another,  makes 
oblique  angles  with  it. 

Oblique  planes,  in  dialing,  are  those  which  decline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  toward  the  horizon. 

Oblique  sailing,  is  when  a  ship  sails  upon  some 
rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points,  making  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  meridian.     Brando.     Encyc. 

2.  Indirect ;  by  a  side  glance  ;  as,  an  oblique  hint. 

Shak. 

3.  In  grammar,  an  oblique  case  is  any  case  except 
tin-  nominative. 

OB-LIQ,UE'-AN"GLED,  a.     Having  oblique  angles  ; 

as,  an  oblique-angled  triangle. 
OB-LlOUE'LY,  adv.    In  a  line  deviating  from  a  right 

line;  not  directly  ;  not  perpendicularly. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 

The  sun  oh'ijuthj  si,,.,,!-  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

2  Indirectly  ;  by  a  side  glance  ;  by  an  allusion  ; 
not  in  the  direct  or  plain  meaning. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting  from  others. 

OB-LIQUE'NESS,  n.     Obliquity. 
OB-LIQ'UI-TY,  (ob-lik'we-te,)  n.     [L.  obliquitas ;  Fr 
obliquiti.] 

1.  Deviation  from  a  right  line  ;  deviation  from  par- 
allelism or  perpendicularity  ;  as,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude, 
To  disobey  God,  or  oppose  his 

obliquity. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  deviation  from  ordinary  rules. 
OB-LIT'ER-ATE,  v.  t,     [L.  oblitcro  ;  ob  and  litcra,  let- 
ter.] 

1.  To  efface  ;  to  erase  or  hlot  out  any  thing  writ- 
ten ;  or  to  efface  any  thing  engraved.  A  writing  may 
he  obliterated  by  erasure,  by  blotting,  or  by  the  slow 
operation  of  time  or  natural  causes. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  destroy  by  time  oi 
other  means  ;  as,  to  obliterate  ideas  or  imprettions 
to  obliterate  the  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  to  obliter 
ate  reproach.  Hale.     Locke. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  imperceptible  state. 
The  torpor  of  the  vascular  system  and  obliterated  pulse. 
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OB-LIT'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Effaced  ;  erased  ;  worn 

OB-LIT'EU-A-TING,  ppr.     Effacing;   wearing  out; 

destroying. 
OB-LIT-ER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  effacing ;  efface 

ment ;  a  blotting  out  or  wearing  out ;  extinction. 
Hale. 
OB-LIV'ION,  n.     [L.  oblivio.] 

1.  Forgetful  ness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 
Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set.  Dryden. 

2.  A  forgetting  of  offenses,  or  remission  of  punish- 
ment. An  act  of  oblivion  is  an  amnesty,  or  general 
pardon  of  crimes  and  offenses,  granted  by  a  sovereign, 
by  which  punishment  is  remitted. 

OB-LIV'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  obliviosus.] 

1.  Causing  forgetfulness.  Shak. 
The  oblivious  calm  of  indifference.  J.  Af.  Mason. 
Behold  the  wonders  of  uY  oblivious  lake.  Pope. 

2.  Forgetful.  Cavendish. 
OB-LIV'I-OUS-LY,  adv.    Forgetfully. 
OB-LOC'lI-TOR,  n.    A  gainsayer.     Wot  in  use.] 

Bull. 
OB'LONG,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  oblongus.] 

Longer  than  broad.  Harris. 

OB'LONG,  n.      A  figun  which  is  longer  than  it  is 

2.  In  geometry,  a  rectangle  which  is  longer  than  it 
is  broad. 
OB'LONG-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  oblong. 
OB'LONG-LY,  a.     In  an  oblong  form.  Cheyne. 

OB'LONG-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  longer  than 

OB'LONG-O'VATE,  a.     In  botany,   between   oblong 

and  ovate,  but  inclined  lo  the  latter.  Martyn. 

OB-Lo'aUI-OUS,   a.      [See   Obloquy.]     Containing 


obloquy  ;  reproachful.     [Little  used.]  Naunton 

)B'LO-aUY,    71.      [L.   obloquor;     ob 
speak.] 


and 


>  t0 


.  Censorious  speech  ;  reproachful  language  ;  lan- 
guage that  casts  contempt  on  men  or  their  actions. 
Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  earth,  be  men- 
tioned with  obloquy  and  detraction  I  Addison. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;   disgrace.     [Not  used.] 
Shak. 
OB-LUC-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  obluctor ;  ob  and  luctor,  to 
struggle.] 

A  struggle  or  striving  against ;  resistance.     [Little 
used.]  Fotherby. 

OB-MU-TES'CENCE,  n.    [L.  obmutesco,  to  be  silent.] 

1.  Loss  of  speech  ;  silence.  Brown. 

2.  A  keeping  silence.  Foley. 
OB-NOX'IOUS,  (ob-nok'shus,)  a.      [L.  obnoxius  s    ob 

and  noxius,  hurtful,  from  noceo.] 

1.  Subject ;  answerable. 

The  writings  ul  luv.yers,  which  ajrc  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their 
particular  laws.  Bacon. 

2.  Liable;  subject  to  cognizance  or  punishment. 

We  know  ourselves  obnoxious  lo  God'B  severe  justice.     Calamy. 

3.  Liable ;    exposed ;    as,  friendship  obnoxious  to 
jealousies.  Hayward. 

4.  Reprehensible  ;  censurable  ;  not  approved  ;  as, 
obnorious  authors.  Fell. 

5.  Odious  ;   hateful ;   offensive  ;  with  to ;  as,  the 
minister  was  obnoxious  to  the  whigs.  Burke. 

6.  Hurtful ;  noxious.  Milton. 
OB-NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  subjection  or 

liability. 
2.  Reprchensibly  ;  odiously  ;  offensively. 
OB-NOX'IOUS-NESS,  n.    Subjection  orliablcness  to 
punishment.  Hall. 

2.  Odiousness  ;  offensiveness.     The  obnoxiousness 
of  the  law  rendered  the  legislature  unpopular. 
OB-Nfj'BI-LATE,  v.  t.      [L.  obnubilor;  ob  and  nubilo ; 
nubes,  mist,  cloud.] 

To  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Burton. 

OB-NO'lil-LX-TED, />/).     Clouded;  obscured. 
OB-NU-BI-LA'TION,   n.      The    act  or  operation    of 
_  making  dark  or  obscure.       Bcdtloes.     Waterhouse. 
Q'BO-E,  n.    [It.]    A  wind-instrument  of  music  sound- 
ed through  a  reed  ;  also  written  Hautbov. 
OB'OLE,  n.     [L.  obolus.] 

In  pharmacy,  the  weight  of  twelve  grains  ;   some 
say,  ten  grains.  Ash. 

OB'O-LUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  o/3o\oc.] 

A  small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  about  two  cents  in  value,  or  a  penny  far- 
thing sterling. 
2.  An  ancient  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm. 
OB-O'VATE,  a.     In  botany,  inversely  ovate  ;    having 
the  narrow  end  downward  ;  as,  an  obovate  leaf. 

Martyn. 
OB-REf'TION,    71.       [L.    obrepo ;    ob    and    repo,    to 
creep.] 
The  act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 
Cudicorth. 
OB-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [Supra.]     Doneor 
obtained   by  surprise  ;  with  secresy,  or  by  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth.  Encyc. 
OB'RO-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obrogo.] 

To  propose  or  proclaim  a  new  and  contrary  law, 
instead  of  annulling  the  old  one.     [Not  in  use.] 
OB-SCENE',  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  obscanus.] 
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1.  Offensive  to  chastity  and  delicacy  :  impure  ;  ex- 
pressing or  presenting  to  the  mind  or  view  some- 
thin;  which  delicacy,  purity,  and  decency  forbid  to 
be  exposed  ;  as,  obscene  language  ;  obscene  pictures. 

2.  Foul ;  filthy  ;  offensive  ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire.  Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious ;  ill-omened. 

At  the  cheerful  light, 
The  groaning  ghosts  and  birds  obscene  take  flight.        Dryden. 

OB-SCENE'LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  offensive  to  chas- 
tity or  purity  :  impurely;  unchastely.  Milton. 
OB-SCENE'NESS,    \n.      [Fr.  obsceniti;    L.    obscwni- 
OB-SCEN'I-TY,        (      tas.} 

1.  Impurity  in  expression  or  representation  ;  that 
quality  in  words  or  things  which  presents  what  is 
offensive  to  chastity  or  purity  of  mind  ;  ribaldry. 

Cowley  assert-,  ploinlv  ih.Ll  o.Yoe/o/y  Ins  no  place  in  wit. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with   the   Italian  severity,  and  free 
from  anv  note  ol  mlamy  or  obsceneness.  Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  uhtcrriih/  sli'iii],    lind.  Pope. 

2.  Unchaste  actions ;  lewdness. 

To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away.  Dryden. 

OB-SCU-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  obscuratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  The  state  of  bring  darkened  or  obscured  ;  as,  the 
obscuration  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse. 

OB-ISCURE',  a.     [L.  obscurus;  It.  oscuro.] 
1.  Dark  ;  destitute  of  light. 


2.  Living  in  darkness  ;  as,  the  obscure  bird.     Shak. 

3.  Not  easily  understood  ;  not  obviously  intelligi- 
ble ;  abstruse  ;  as,  an  obscure  passage  in  a  writing. 

Dryden. 

4.  Not  much  known  or  observed  ;  retired  ;  remote 
from  observation  ;  as,  an  obscure  retreat. 

5.  Not  noted  ;  unknown  ;  unnoticed  ;  humble  ; 
mean ;  as,  an  obscure  person  ;  a  person  of  obscure 
birth.  Atterbury. 

6.  Not  easily  legible  ;  as,  an  obscure  inscription. 

7.  Not  clear,  full,  or  distinct;  imperfect;  as,  an 
obscure  view  of  remote  objects. 

OB-SCORE',  v.  t.     [L.  obscure.] 

1.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark.  The  shadow  of  the 
earth  obscures  the  moon,  and  the  body  of  the  moon 
obscures  the  sun,  in  an  eclipse. 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  make  partially  dark.  Thick  clouds 
obscure  the  day. 

3.  To  hide  from  the  view  ;  as,  clouds  obscure  the 

4.  To  make  less  visible.  [sun. 

Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 

And  I  should  be  obscured.  Shak. 

5.  To  make  less  legible  ;  as,  time  has  obscured  the 
writing. 

6.  To  make  less  intelligible. 


There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  litis  been  so  obscured  by  the 
writings  of  the  learned  as  this.  Wake. 

7.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 
And  seest  not  *:n  nh^-*, n<  iliv  godlike  frame?  Dryden. 

8.  To  conceal ;  to  make  unknown.  Milton. 

9.  To  tarnish  ;  as,  to  obscure  brightness. 
OB-SCfJR' .ED,  pp.     Clouded,  or  made  partially  dark  ; 

concealed. 
OB-SCuRE'LY,  ado.     Darkly  ;  not  clearly  ;  imperfect- 
ly ;  as,  an  object  obscurely  seen  ;  obscurely  visible. 

2.  Out  of  sight ;  in  a  state  not  to  be  noticed  ;  pri- 
vately ;  in  retirement ;  not  conspicuously. 

Content  thyself  t"  h"  nh,-,urr/u  good.  Addison. 

3.  Not  clearly  ;  not  plainly  to  the  mind  ;  darkly ; 
as,  future  events  obscurely  revealed. 

4.  Not  plainly  ;  indirectly  ;  by  hints  or  allusion. 
8BlS™'|-t[L.^Hte.] 

1.  Darkness  ;  want  of  light. 

Wewait  I..1    IltIiI.  hot  hi'linlil  <>h:-rui-ift/.  —  Is.  111. 

2.  A  state  of  retirement  from  the  world  ;  a  state  of 
being  unnoticed  ;  privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed.  Dryden. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning;   unintelligibleness;   as, 
the  obscurity  of  writings,  or  of  a  particular  passage. 

4.  Ulegibieness  ;  as,  the  obscurity  of  letters,  or  of 
an  inscription. 

5.  A  state  of  being  unknown  to  fame ;  humble 
condition  ;  as,  the  obscurity  of  birth  or  parentage. 

OB-SCOR'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  obscures  or  dark- 
ens. _  Lord. 
OB-S€uR'ING,  ppr.     Darkening;  making  less  visible 

or  intelligible  ;  tarnishing. 
OB'SE-CRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  obsecro.] 

To  beseech ;   to  entreat ;   to  supplicate  ;  to  pray 
earnestly.  Cockeram. 

OB'SE-CRA-TED.pp.  Entreated;  prayed  earnestly. 
OB'SECRA-TING,  ppr.  Supplicating;  beseeching. 
OB  SE-CRA'TION,  n.     Entreaty;  supplication. 

Stillingfleet. 
2.  A  figure  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  orator  implores 
the  assistance  of  God  or  man.  Encyc. 

OB'SE-UUENT,  a.     [L.  obsequens.] 

Obedient ;  submissive  to.    [Little  used.]     FoOt-erby. 


OBS 

OB'SE-aUIES,  (ob'se-kwiz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  obseques, 
from  L.  obscquium,  complaisance,  from  obsequor,  to 
follow.] 

Funeral  rites  and  solemnities  ;  the  last  duties  per- 
formed to  a  deceased  person.  Dryden. 

[Milton  uses  the  word  Obsequy,  in  the  singular,  but 
the  common  usage  is  different.] 
OB-SE'aUI-OUS,  a.  t  [from   L.  obsequium,  complai- 
sance, from  obsequor,  to  follow  ;  ob  and  sequor.] 

1.  Promptly  obedient  or  submissive  to  the  will  of 
another;  compliant;  yielding  to  the  desires  of  oth- 
ers, properly  to  the  will  or  command  of  a  superior; 
but  in  actual  use,  it  often  signifies  yielding  to  the  will 
or  desires  of  such  as  have  no  right  to  control. 

Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addison. 


Funereal  ;    pertaining  to  funeral  rites.      [JVot 
Shak. 
With  ready  obedience  ; 


OBS 


1  given,  obsequiously  withdraw. 


OB-SE'CtUI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Ready  obedience;  prompt 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  a  superior. 

2.  Servile  submission ;   mean  or  excessive  com- 
plaisance. 

They  apply  1 1 1  ■  ■ ' n s -  I v.-s  h.ith  to  hid  interest  and  humor,  with  all 
the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  South. 

OB'SE-QUY,  n.    Funeral  rite.     [See  Obsequies.] 
2.  Obsequiousness.     [Mot  in  use.]        B.  Jonson. 

OB'SE-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obsero.] 
To  lock  up.     [JVot  used.] 

Ol'.'Si;  RA-TED,sp.     Locked  up. 

Oli'Si:  If  \  TiSG,  ppr.     Locking  up. 

OB-SERV'A-BLE,  a.    [See  Observe.]    That  may  be 
observed  or  noticed. 

2.  Worthy  of  observation  or  of  particular  notice  ; 
remarkable. 


OB-SERV'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  worthy  of  note. 

OB-SERV'ANCE,  ?ut  [Fr.  See  Observe.]  The  act 
of  observing  ;  the  act  of  keeping  or  adhering  to  in 
practice ;  performance  ;  as,  the  observance  of  rules, 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  laws. 

And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws.  Roscommon. 

2.  Respect ;  ceremonial  reverence  in  practice. 
To  do  obserwance  on  the  morn  of  May.  Shak. 

3.  Performance  of  rites,  religious  ceremonies,  or 
external  service. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion  as  consisting 
in  a  few  easy  observances.  Rogers. 

4.  Rule  of  practice  ;  things  to  be  observed.      Shak. 

5.  Observation  ;  attention  to.    [Little  used.]     Hale. 

6.  Obedient  regard  or  attention. 

Having   bad  experience   of  bis   fidelity  and  observance  abroad. 
[Not  used.]  Wouon. 

OB-SER- VAN'DA,  n.  pi.   [L.]   Things  to  be  observed. 

Swift. 
OB-SERV'ANT,  a.     Taking  notice  ;  attentively  view- 
ing or  noticing  ;  as,  an  obscrvarit  spectator  or  trav- 
eler. 

2.  Obedient ;  adhering  to  in  practice  ;  with  of.  He 
is  very  obseroant  of  the  rules  of  his  order. 

We  are  told    how  observant   Alexander  was  of  his  master, 
Aristotle.  Digby. 

3.  Carefully  attentive  ;  submissive.  Ralegh. 
OB-SERV'ANT,  n.   A  slavish  attendant.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Shale. 

2.  A  diligent  observer.  Hooker. 

3.  Among  monks,  one  of  a  community  which  pro- 
fesses to  observe  perfectly  the  rule  of  the  order  as 
oriL'inallv  established.  Murdoek. 

OB-SERV'ANT-LY,  adv.    In  an  observant  manner ; 

attentively. 
OB-SERV-A'TION,  re.t  [L.  observatio.    See  Observe.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing  or  taking  notice  ;  the  act 
of  seeing  or  of  fixing  the  mind  on  any  thing.  We 
apply  the  word  to  simple  vision,  as  when  one  says, 
a  spot  on  the  sun's  disk  did  not  fall  under  his  obser- 
vation ;  or  to  the  notice  or  cognizance  of  the  mind, 
as  when  one  says,  the  distinction  made  by  the  orator 
escaped  his  observation.  When,  however,  it  express- 
es vision,  it  often  represents  a  more  fixed  or  particu- 
lar view  than  a  mere  transient  sight ;  as,  an  astro- 
nomical observation. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  the  effect  or  result 
of  seeing  or  taking  cognizance  in  the  mind,  and 
either  retained  in  the  mind  or  expressed  in  words  ; 
inference,  or  something  arising  out  of  the  act  of  see- 
ing or  noticing,  or  that  which  is  produced  by  think- 
ing and  reflecting  on  a  subject ;  note ;  remark  ;  ani- 
madversion. We  often  say,  I  made  the  observation 
in  my  own  mind  ;  but  properly  an  observation  is  that 


I  find  the  greatest  advan- 


wbich  is  expressed  as  the  result  of  viewing  or  of 
thinking. 

°  "laVe'l,/ 

3.  Observance  :  adherence  to  in  practice  ;  perform- 
ance of  what  is  prescribed. 

He  freed  the  Christian  church  from  the  external  obsenxinon  and 
obedience  of  legal  precepts  not  formally  moral.  White. 

4.  In  astronomy,  an  angular  measurement  of  any 
space  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Olmsted. 

OB-SER  V-A'TION-AL,  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing 

remarks  or  observations.  SturtevanL 

OB-SER  V-A'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  observateur.] 

1.  One  that  observes  or  takes  notice.  Halt. 

2.  A  remarker.  Dryden. 
OB-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  observatoire.] 

A  place  or  building  for  making  observations  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  as,  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich. 
OB-SERVE',  (ob-zerv',)  v.  1 1  [L.  observo;  ob  and 
servo,  to  keep  or  hold.  The  sense  is,  to  hold  in 
view,  or  to  keep  the  eyes  on.  See  Class  Sr,  No.  34, 
33,  45,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  32.] 

1.  To  see  or  behold  with  some  attention  ;  to  no- 
tice ;  as,  to  observe  a  halo  round  the  moon  ;  I  observed 
a  singular  phenomenon  ;  we  observe  strangers  or  their 
dress.    I  saw  the  figure,  but  observed  nothing  pecu- 

2.  To  take  notice  or  cognizance  of  by  the  intellect. 
We  observe  nice'  distinctions  in  arguments,  oi  a  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  thought. 

3.  To  utter  or  express,  as  a  remark,  opinion,  or 
sentiment ;  to  remark.  He  observed  that  no  man  ap- 
pears ureat  to  his  domestics. 

4.  To  keep  religiously  ;  to  celebrate. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  to  the  Lord.  —  Ex.  xii. 

Ye  shall  obsene  iho  f-asl  of  unl.-avi-n.-J  broad.  — Ex.  xii. 

Ye  observe  days,  and  month-,  and  one's,  and  years.  —  Gal.  iv. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to  in  practice;  to  comply 
with  ;  to  obey ;  as,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  society. 

Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you.  —Matt,  xxviii. 

6.  To  practice. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  the  people  observed  not  circumcision  or 
the  Sabbath.  White. 

OB-SERVE',  (ob-zerv',)  v.  i.     To  remark.     I  have 
heard  the   gentleman's  arguments,  and   shall  here- 
after  observe  upon  them. 
2.  To  be  attentive. 
OB-SERV.ED,  pp.    Noticed  by  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

2.  Kept  religiously  ;  celebrated  ;  practiced. 
OB-SERV'ER,  n.     One  who  observes;  one  that  takes 
notice  ;  particularly,  one  who  looks  to  with  care,  at- 
tention, or  vigilance. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 

By  sure  prognostic,  wh.-u  to  dread  a  shower.  Swift. 

Creditors  are  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times.     Franklin. 

2.  A  beholder  ;  a  looker  on  ;  a  spectator.    South. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  custom,  regulation,  or 
rite  ;  one  who  adheres  to  any  thing  in  practice  ;  one 
who  performs  ;  as,  a  great  observer  of  forms  ;  an  ob- 
server of  old  customs.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  fulfills  or  performs  ;  as,  he  is  a  strict 
observer  of  his  word  or  promise.  Prior. 

5.  One  who  keeps  religiously  ;  as,  an  observer  of 
the  Sabbath.  Mlerbury. 

OB-SERVING,  ppr.    Taking  notice  by  the  eye  or  the 
intellect. 

2.  Remarking. 

3.  Keeping ;  "adhering  to  in  practice  ;  fulfilling. 

4.  a.  Giving  particular  attention;  habitually  tak- 
ing notice  ;  attentive  to  what  passes.  He  is  an  ob- 
serving man. 

OB-SERV1NG-LY,    adv. 

with  close  observation. 
OB-SESS',  v.  i.     [L.  obsideo,  obsessus  ;  ob  and  sedeo,  to 

sit.] 
To  besiege.     [JVot  used.]  Elyot. 

OB-SES'SIO.V,  (-se.-li'iin,)  n.     [L.  obsessio.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  state  of  a  person  vexed  or  besieged  by  an 
evil  spirit,  antecedent  to  possession.     [Little  used.] 

Burton. 
OB-SID'I-AN,  n.  A  kind  of  glass  produced  by  volca- 
noes. It  is  usually  of  a  black  color,  and  opaque,  ex- 
cept in  thin  splinters.  A  variety  of  it  has  a  bluish  or 
grayish  color,  and  a  pearly  luster,  and  is  called 
Pearlstone.  Dana. 

OB-SID'I-ON-AL,  a.     [L.  obsidionalis ;  ob  and  sedeo, 
to  sit.] 

Pertaining  to  a  siege  ;  as,  an  obsidional  crown,  one 
bestowed  upon  a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a 
beleaguered  place.    It  was  formed  of  grass  growing 
on  tin:  rampart. 
OB-SIG-IL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ob  and  sigillo.] 

A  sealing  up.     [JVot  in  use.] 

OB-SIG'NATE,  v.  U    [L.  obsigno ;  ob  and  sig*e,  to 

seal.] 

To  seal  up  ;  to  ratify.     [Little  used,]        Barrow. 

OB-SIG-NA'TION.  b,    The  act  of  sealing  ;  ratification 

by  sealing  ,  confirmation.  Taylor. 
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OB-SIG'NA-TO-RY,    a.      Ratifying  ;    confirming    by 

sealing.  Ward. 

OB-SO-LES'CENCE,  n.    The  state  of  becoming  obso- 
lete. Crombic. 
OB-SO-LES'CENT,   a.      [L.   obsolesco,   to   go  out  of 
use.] 
Going  out  of  use ;  passing  into  desuetude. 
All  the  wordH  compounded  of  liert  and  a  preposition,  except 
hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  Campbell. 
OB'SO-LETE,  a.t  [L.  obsoletus.] 

1.  Gone  into  disuse  ;  disused  ;  neglected  ;  as,  an  ob- 
solete word  ;  an  obsolete  statute  ;  applied  chiefly  to 
words  or  writings.  Dnjdon.     Swift. 

2.  In  natural  history,  obscure ;  not  very  distinct ; 
rudimental. 

OB'SO-LETE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  neglected 
in  use  ;  a  state  of  desuetude.  Johnson. 

2.  In  natural  history,  indistinctness;  want  of  de- 
velopment. 
OB'STA    PRIN-CIP'I-IS,   [L.]      Resist    the    begin- 
nings. 
OB'STA-CLE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  obsto,  to  withstand  ; 
ob  and  sto.] 

That  which  opposes;  any  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way  and  flinders  progress  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction, 
either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  An  army  may 
meet  with  obstacles  on  its  march  ;  bad  roads  are  ob- 
stacles to  traveling  ;  prejudice  is  an  obstacle  to  im- 
provement ;  want  of  union  is  often  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  beneficial  measures. 
OB'STAN-CY,  n.     [L.  obstantia;  ob  and  sto.] 

Opposition;  impediment;  obstruction.  [Not  used."] 
B.  Jonson. 
OB-STET'RIC,  a.      [L.  obstelriz,  a  midwife;  ob  and 
sto,  to  stand  before.] 

Pertaining  to  midwifery,  or  the  delivery  of  women 
in  chililheil  ;  as.  the  obstetric  art. 
OB-STET'RI-€ATE,   v.   i.      [See   Oustetric]      To 
perforin  the  office  of  a  midwife.     [Little  used.] 

Evelyn. 
0B-STET'RI-€aTE,  v.  t.     To  assist  as  a  midwife. 

[Little  used,.]  Waterhouse. 

OB-STET-RI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  assisting  as  a 

midwife. 

2.  The  office  of  a  midwife.  Hall. 

OB-STET-RI"CIAN,  (-rish'an,)  n.      One  skilled  in 

the  ait  of  assisting  women  in  parturition. 

Med.  Repos. 
OB-STET'RICS,  n.    The  science  of  midwifery  ;  the 

art  of  assisting  women  in  parturition.  Enajc. 

OB'STl-NA-CY,  n.f  [L.  obstinutio,  from  obsto,  to  stand 


agar 

1.  A  fixedness  in  opinion  or  resolution  that  can 
not  be  shaken  at  all,  or  not  without  great  difficulty  ; 
firm  and  usually  unreasonable  adherence  to  an  opin- 
ion, purpose,  or  system;  a  fixedness  that  will  not 
yield  to  persuasion,  arguments,  or  other  means.  Ob- 
stinacy may  not  nlwajs  convey  the  idea  of  unreason- 
able or  unjustifiable  firmness  ;  as  when  we  say,  sol- 
diers fight  with  obstinacy.  But  often,  and  perhaps 
usually,  the  word  denotes  a  fixedness  of  resolution 
which  is  not  to  be  vindicated  under  the  circum- 
stances; stubbornness;  pertinacity;  persistency. 

2.  Fixedness  that  will  not  yield  to  application,  or 
that  yields  with  difficulty;  as,  the  obstinacy  of  a  dis- 
ease or  evil. 

OB'STI-NATE,  a.+  [L.  obstinatus.] 

1.  Stubborn  ;  pertinaciously  adhering  to  an  opin- 
ion or  purpose  ;  fixed  firmly  in  resolution ;  not  yield- 
ing to  reason,  arguments,  or  other  means. 

1  litive  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  resolutions  of  drink- 

ing  no  wine.  Temple. 

No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope. 

2.  Not  yielding,  or  not  easily  subdued  or  removed  ; 
as,  an  obstinate  fever ;  obstinate  obstructions ;  an  ob- 
stiimte  cough. 

OB'STl-NATE-LY,  adv.    Stubbornly  ;  pertinaciously  ; 

with  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to  be  shaken,  or  not 

without  difficulty  ;  as,  a  sinner  obstinately  bent  on 

his  own  destruction. 

Inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinately  just.  Addison. 

OB'STI-NATE-NESS,  n.    Stubbornness;  pertinacity 

in  opinion  or  purpose;  fixed  determination.     Hall. 
OB-STI-PA'TION,  7t.      [L.  obstipo;   ob  and  stipo,  to 

crowd.] 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  up  ;  as,  a  passage. 

2.  In  medicine,  costiveness. 
OB-STREP'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  obstreperus,  from  obstrepo, 

to  roar  ;  ob  and  strepo.] 

Loud  ;  noisy  ;  clamorous ;  vociferous  ;  making  a 
tumultuous  noise. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstreperous  approba- 
tion, but  repair  at  Uieir  own  cost  whatever  damages  he 
makes.  Addison. 

OB-STREP'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.    Loudly  ;  clamorously ; 

with  tumultuous  noise. 
OB-STREP'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.     Loudness  ;    clamor  ; 

noisy  turbulence. 
OB-STRIG'TION,   n.       [L.   obstrictus,   obstringo ;    ob 
and  stringo,  to  strain.] 

Obligation  ;  bond.  Milton. 

OB-STRU€T',  v.  t.      fL.  obstruo;   ob   and  struo,  to 
set.] 


2M. 

1.  To  block  up ;  to  stop  up  or  close,  as  a  way  or 
passage  ;  to  fill  with   obstacles  or  impediments  that 
prevent  passing  ;  as,  to  obstruct  a  road,  highway 
channel ;  to  obstruct  the  canals  or  fine  vessels  of  the 

2.  To  stop  ;  to  impede  ;  to  hinder  in  passing;  as, 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  obstructs  the  en- 
trance of  ships;  clouds  obstruct  the  light  of  the  sun. 

3.  To  retard  ;  to  interrupt ;  to  render  slow.  Prog- 
ress is  often  obstructed  by  difficulties,  though  not  en- 
tirely stopped. 

OB-STRUCT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Blocked  up  ;  stopped  ;  as 

2.  Hindered  ;  impeded  ;  as  progress.       [a  passage. 

3.  Retarded  ;  interrupted. 
OB-STRU€T'ER,  n.     One  that  obstructs  or  hinders. 
OB-STRUOT'ING,  ppr.    Blocking  up;  stopping;  im- 
peding; interrupting. 

OB-STRUC'TION,  ».f  [L.  obstructio.] 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing. 

2.  Obstacle;  impediment;  anything  that  stops  or 
closes  a  way  or  channel.  Bars  of  sand  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  are  often  ,,!>,<t 'ructions  to  navigation. 

3.  That  which  impedes  progress  ;  hinderance. 
Disunion  and  party  spirit  are  often  obstructions  to 
legislative  measures  and  to  public  prosperity. 

4.  A  heap.     [Not  proper.]  Shak. 
OB-STRU€T'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  obstruct!/;  It.  osstruttiro.] 

Presenting  obstacles  ;  hindering  ;  causing  impedi- 


Han 


OB-STRUCT'IVE,  n.     Obstacle 


ment.     [Lib- 
Hammond. 
i,  wlv.     By  way  of  obstruction. 
OB'STRU-ENT,  a.     [L.  obstruent.] 

Blocking  up  ;  hindering. 
OB'STRU-ENT,  n.     Any  thing  that  obstructs  the  nat- 
ural passages  in  the  body.  Quincy. 
OB-STU-PE-F ACTION,  71.     [L.  obstupefacio.] 

The   act  of   making  stupid   or  insensible.     [See 
Stupefaction,  which  is  generally  used.] 
OB-STU-PE-FAC'TIVE,  a.     [L.  obstupefacio.] 

Stupefying;  rendering  insensible,  torpid,  or  inert. 
[Little used.]     [See  Stufefactive.]  Abbot. 

OB-STOTE-FY,  v.  t.     To  stupefy.     [Not  used.] 
OB-TAIN',  v.  t.     [L.  oblineo;   ob  and  teneo,  to  hold; 
Fr.  obtenir  ;  It.  ottencre.] 

1.  To  get ;  to  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  in  a  general  sense, 
to  gain  possession  of  a  thing,  whether  temporary  or 


exertion  to  get  possession,  and 

Receive  which  may  or  may  not  imply  exertion.     It 

differs  from  Acq.ui«e,  as  genus  l'r species;  acquire 

being  properly  applied  only  to  things  permanently 
possessed ;  but  obtain  is  applied  both  to  things  of 
temporary  and  of  permanent  possession.  We  obtain 
loans  of  money  on  application  ;  we  obtain  answers  to 
letters;  we  obtain  spirit  from  Illinois  by  distillation, 
and  salts  by  evaporation.  We  obtain  by  seeking  ; 
we  often  receive  without  seeking.  We  acquire  or 
obtain  a  good  title  to  lands  by  deed,  or  by  a  judgment 
of  court ;  but  we  do  not  acquire  spirit  by  distillation  ; 
nor  do  we  acquire  an  answer  to  a  letter  or  an  appli- 
cation. 

He  shall  obtain  the  kingdom  by  (1  \tt-ries.  —  Dan.  zi. 

2.  To  keep  ;  to  hold.  Milton. 

OB-TAIN',  v.  i.  To  be  received  in  customary  or  com- 
mon use;  to  continue  in  use;  to  be  established  in 
practice. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after  Justinian's 

time,  obtained  in  lie'  u.  sc  in  purls  ol  iln-  empin-'.    Baker. 
2.  To  be  established  ;  to  subsist  in  nature. 


3.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.    [Little  used.]    Bacon. 
OB-TAIN' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be   obtained  ;   that 

may  be  procured  or  gained.    Arbuthnot.    Keltlewell. 
OBTAINED,  pp.     Gained  ;  procured  ;  acquired. 
OB-TAIN'ER,  7i.    One  who  obtains. 
OB-TaIN'ING,  ppr.     Gaining;  procuring;  acquiring. 
OB-TAIN'MENT,  it.     The  act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 
OB-TECT'ED,  o.     [L.  obtectus.] 

Covered. 
OB-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.]    To  obey.     [Not  used.] 
OB-TEND',  v.  t.    [L.  obtendo  ;  ob  and  tendo  ;  literally, 

to  stretch  against  or  before.] 

1.  Tooppose;  to  hold  out  in  opposition.    Dryden. 

2.  To  pretend  ;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of  any  thing. 
[Not  used.]  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  rarely  used.] 
OB-TEN-E-BRA'TION,  71.     [from  L.  ob  and  tenebrm, 
darkness.] 
A  darkening  ;  act  of  darkening  ;  darkness. 


i  evTV  ni'srnin  nr  vcni^o  I 


[Little  used. 

-TEN'SION,  7i.   The  act  of  obtending.    [Not 

[L.  obtestor ;  ob  and  bestor,  t> 


joined  i 


OB-TEST', 
ness.] 

To  beseech  ;  to  supplicate. 
Obtest  his  clemency. 
OB-TEST',  v.  i.     To  protest. 
OB-TEST-A'TION,  n.     Supplii 
2.  Solemn  injunction. 


Dryden. 

Waterhouse. 
entreaty. 

'Elyot. 


OBV 

OB-TEST'ING  ppr.     Beseeching;  supplicating. 
OB-TREC-'J.  A'TION,  n.     [L.  oblreclatio,  from  obtrecto  ; 
ob  and  tracto.] 

Slander  ;  detraction  ;  calumny.     [Little  used.] 

Barrow. 
OB-TRUDE',  v.  t. f  [L.  obtrudo  ;  ob  and  trudo,  Eng.  to 
thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  in  or  on  ;  to  throw,  crowd,  or  thrust, 
into  any  place  or  state  by  force  or  imposition,  or 
without  solicitation.  Men  obtrude  their  vain  specula- 
tions upon  the  world. 


ji.irueul.ir  iilenu 


Loc'lc'!' 


Milton. 

To  obtrude  one's  self;  to  enter  a  place  where  one  is 
not  desired ;   to  thrust  one's  self  in  uninvited,  or 
against  the  will  of  the  company. 
OB-TRODE',  v.  i.     To  enter  when  not  invited. 

2.  To  thrust  or  be  thrust  upon. 
OB-TROD' ED,  pp.     Thrust  in  by  force,  or  unsolicited. 
OB-TROD' KR,  «.     One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 

OB-TROD' ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  in  or  on  ;   entering 

uninvited. 
OB-TROD'ING,  7t.    A  thrusting  in,  or  entrance  with- 
out right  or  invitation. 
OB-TRUNCATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obtrunco  ;  ob  and  trunco, 
to  cut  off.] 

To  deprive  of  a  limb  ;  to  lop.     [Little  used.] 

Cockeram. 
OB-TRUN-€A'TION,  71.    The  act  of  lopping  or  cut- 
ting off.     [Little  used.]  Cockeram. 
OB-TRO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.     [L.  obtrudo,  obtrusus.] 
The  act  of  obtruding;  a  thrusting  upon  others  by 
force  or  unsolicited  ;  as,  the  obtrusion  of  crude  opin- 
ions on  the  world. 
OB-TRO'SIVE,   a.     Disposed   to   obtrude    any   thing 
upon  others  ;  inclined  to  intrude  or  thrust  one's  self 
among  others,  or  to  enter  uninvited. 
Not  obvious,  id  olilrusuie,  but  retired, 
The  more  desirable.  Milton. 
OB-TRO'SIVE-LY,   adv.     By  way  of  obtrusion,  or 

thrusting  upon  others,  or  entering  unsolicited. 
OB-TUND',  v.  t.     [L.  obtundo  ;  ob  and  tundo,  to  beat.] 
To  dull  ;  to  blunt  ;  to  quell  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  reduce 
the  edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of  any  thing; 
as,  to  obtnnd  the  acrimony  of  the  gall.  Harvey. 

OB-TUND'EI),  pp.     Blunted  ;  quelled  ;  deadened. 
OB-TUND'ENT,  n.     In  medicine,  a  substance  which 
sheathes  or   blunts   irritation,  usually  some   bland, 
oily,  or  mucilaginous  matter;  much  the  same  with 
Demulcent.  Forsyth. 

OB-TU-Ra'TION,  71.     [L.  obturatus,  from   obtu'ro,  to 
stop  up.] 

The  act  of  stopping  by  spreading  over  or  covering. 

OB-TU-Ra'TOR,  7i.     In  anatomy,  the  obturators   are 

muscles  which  rise  from  the  outer  and  inner  side  of 

the  pelvis  around  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  are 

rotators  of  the  thigh.  Wistar.     Coze. 

OB-T0S-AN»GU-LAR,  a.     [obtuse  and  angular.] 

Having  angles  that  are  obtuse,  or  larger  than  right 
angles. 
OB-TOSE',   a.*    [L.   obtusus,   from    obtundo,  to  beat 
against.] 

*1.  Blunt;  not  pointed  or  acute.  Applied  to  angles, 
it  denotes  one  that  is  larger  than  a  right  angle,  or 
more  than  ninety  degrees. 

2.  Dull;  not  having  acute  sensibility;  as,  obtuse 
senses.  Milton. 

3.  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  dull ;  obscure ;  as,  obtuse 

OB-T0SE'-AN"GL£D,  a.    Having  an  obtuse  angle  ; 

as,  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 
OB-TltSR'LY,  adv.     Without  a  sharp  point. 

2.  Dully  ;  stupidly. 
OB-TuSE'NESS,  n.    Bluntness  ;  as,  the  obtuseness  of 

an  edge  or  a  point. 

2.  Dullness;  want  of  quick  sensibility;  ee,  the 
obtuscness  of  the  senses. 

3.  Dullness  of  sound. 

OB-TO'StON,  (-zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  making  blunt 
2.  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted;  as,  the 
obtusion  of  the  senses. 
OB-UM'BRATE,  b.  t.     [L.  obumbro;  ob  and  umbra,  a 
shade.] 

To  shade  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cloud.     [Little  used.] 

Howell. 
OB-UM-BRA'TION,  77.    The  act  of  darkening  or  ob- 
scuring. 
OB-VEN'TION,  7i.      [L.   obvenio;    ob  and  venio,  to 
come.] 

Something  occasional  ;  that  which  happens   not 
regularly,  but  incidentally.     [Not  used.]      Spenser. 
OB-VERS'ANT,  a.     [L.  obversans,  obversor ;   ob  and 
versor,  to  turn.] 

Conversant ;  familiar.     [Not  used.]  Bacon, 

OB-VERSE',  (ob-vers',)  a.    In  botany,  having  the  base 

narrower  than  the  top,  as  a  leaf. 
OB'VERSE,  7t.    The  face  of  a  coin  ;  opposed  to  Re- 
verse. 
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OB-VERSE'LY,  ado.    In  an  obverse  form  or  manner. 
OB-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  oboerto ;  ob  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

To  turn  toward.  Watts. 

OB-VERT'EI),  pp.     Turned  toward. 
OB-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  toward. 
OB'VI-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  obvier ;  It.  ovviare ;  Sp.  obviar ; 
from  L.  obelus  ,■  ob  and  via,  way.] 

Properly,  to  meet  in  the  way ;  to  oppose  ;  hence, 
to  prevent  by  interception,  or  to  remove  at  the  begin- 
ning or  in  tile  outset  -,  hence,  in  present  usage,  to  re- 
move in  general,  as  difficulties  or  objections  ;  to  clear 
the  way  of  obstacles  in  reasoning,  deliberating,  or 
planning. 

To  lay  clown  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  us  to  obviate  all  ex- 
ceptions. Woodward. 
OB'VI-A-TED,  pp.    Removed,  as  objections  or  diffi- 
culties. 
OB'VI-a-TING,  ppr.    Removing,  as  objections  in  rea- 
soning or  planning. 
OB'VI-OUS,  a.f  [L.  obvius.    See  the  verb.] 
1.  Meeting ;  opposed  in  front. 


My  obvious  breast.     [Not  now  used.]  Millon. 

2.  Open  ;  exposed.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

3.  Plain  ;  evidvnit;  easily  discovered,  seen,  or  un- 
derstood ;  readily  perceived  by  the  eye  or  the  intel- 
lect. We  say,  a  phenomenon  obn^us  to  the  sight,  or 
a  truth  obvious  to  the  mind.  Milton.     Dryden. 

OB'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Evidently  ;  plainly  ;  apparent- 
ly ;  manifestly.  Men  do  not  always  pursue  what  is 
obviously  their  interest. 

2.  Naturally.  „  Holyday. 

3.  Easily  to  be  found.  Selden. 
OB'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  plain  or  evident 

to  the  eve  or  the  mind.  Boyle. 

OB'VO-LUTE,       (  a.      [L.  obvolutus,  obvolvo  ;  ob  and 
OB'VO-LU-TED,  j      volvo,  to  roll.] 

In  botany,  obvolnte  foliation  is  when  the  margins  of 

the  leaves  alternately  embrace  the  straight  margin  of 

the  opposite  leaf.  Martyn. 

OC-Ca'SION,  (ok-ka'zhim,)  n.  t  [L.  occasio,  from  occi- 

do,  to  fall  ;  ob  and  cado.] 

1.  Properly,  a  falling,  happening,  or  coming  to  ;  an 
occurrence,  casualty,  incident  ;  something  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  course  or  regular  order  of  things. 

Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity  ;  convenience  ;  favorable  time,  sea- 
son, or  circumstances. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  brir 


•  flesh.— Gal. 


Waller. 
deceived  me. — 


3.  Accidental  cause  ;  incident,  event,  or  fact,  giv- 
ing rise  to  something  else.  What  was  the  occasion 
of  this  custom  ? 

Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war,  Dryden. 

4.  Incidental  need  ;  casual  exigency ;  opportunity 
accompanied  with  need  or  demand.  So  we  say,  we 
have  occasion  for  all  our  resources.    We  have  frequent 

issisting  each  other. 


:  found  time  to  use 


them  toward  a  supply  of 


OG-eA'SION,  v.  t.     [Ft.  occasionner.] 

1.  To  cause  incidentally ;  to  cause  ;  to  produce. 
The  expectation  of  war  occasions  a  depression  in  the 
price  of  stocks.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned 
by  colds.  Indigestion  occasions  pain  in  the  head. 
Heat  occasions  lassitude. 

2.  To  influence  ;  to  cause. 

If  weinquire  whit  it  is  th.u  occasions  men  to  make  several  cora- 

Oe-GA'SrON-A-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  caused  er  oc- 
casioned.    [IMe  used.]  Barrow. 
Oe-CA'SION-AL,  a.     [Fr.  occasional.] 

1.  Incidental  ;  casual ;  occurring  at  times,  but  not 
regular  or  systematic  ;  made  or  happening  as  oppor- 
tunity requires  or  admits.  We  make  occasional  re- 
marks on  the  events  of  the  age. 

2.  Produced  by  accident ;  as,  the  occasional  origin 
of  a  thing.  Brown. 

3.  Produced  or  made  on  some  special  event ;  as,  an 
occasional  discourse. 

An  occasional  cau<r,  in  mrtnplnisics,  is  some  circum- 
stance preceding  an  effect,  which,  without  being  the 
real  cause,  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  effect's  being 
produced  by  a  truly  efficient  cause.  Thus,  the  act  of 
touching  gunpowder  with  fire  is  the  occasional,  but 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  explosion. 

OC-CA'SION-AL-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  occasional 
causes  ;  a  name  given  to  certain  theories  of  the  Car- 
tesian school  of  philosophers,  by  which  they  account 
for  the  apparent  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  as  in 
voluntary  action.  Brands. 

OC-CA'SION-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  incidental 
exigence  •  at  times,  as  convenience  requires  or  op- 
portunity offers  ;  not  regularly.  He  was  occasionally 
present  at  our  meetings.    We  have  occasionally  lent 
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Oe-CA'SION-ER,  n.    One  that  causes  or  produces, 
either  incidentally  or  otherwise. 

He  was  the  occasioner  of  loss  to  his  neighbor.  Sanderson. 

0€-€A'SION-ING,  ppr.    Causing  incidentally  or  oth- 

Oe-CA'SIVE,  a.    Falling  ;  descending ;  western ;  per- 
taining to  the  setting  sun. 

Amplitude  is  ortive  or  occasive.  Encyc. 

0€-CE-€a'TION,  n.    [L.  occacatlo;  ob  and  exco,  to 
blind.] 
The  act  of  making  blind.  [Little  used.]   Sanderson. 
Oe'CI-DENT,  n.     [L.  occidens,  occido,  to  fall ;  ob  and 
cado.] 

The  west ;  the  western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere  ; 
so  called  from  the  decline  or  fall  of  the  sun.  Encyc. 
Oe-CI-DENT'AL,  a,     [L.  occidentalis.] 

Western  ;  opposed  to  Oriental  ;  pertaining  to  the 
western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere,  or  to  some  part 
of  the  earth  westward  of  the  speaker  or  spectator  ; 
as,  occidental  climates  ;  occidental  pearl ;  occidental 
gold.  Encyc.     Howell. 

Oe-CiD'IJ-OUS,  a.     [h.  occido,  occiduus.] 

Western.     [LiUle  used.] 
0€-CIP'IT-AL,  a.     [from  L.  occiput,  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ;  ob  and  caput  1 

Pertaining  to  the  hack  part  of  the  head,  or  to  the 
occiput. 
0€'CI-PUT,  n.     [L.  ob  and  caput,  head.] 

The  hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  that  part  of  the 
skull  which  forms  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
OC-CIS'ION,  (ok-sizh'un,)  n.     [L.  occisio,  from  occido, 
to  kill ;  ob  and  cado.] 

A  killing  ;  the  act  of  killing.     [JVot  used.]    Hall. 
0€-€L1jDE',   v.  t.     [L.  occludo ;  ob  and  cludo,  claudo, 
to  shut.] 

To  shut  up ;  to  close.     \Little  used.]  Brown. 

0€-€LCSE',  a.     [L.  occluB.s.] 

Shut ;  closed.     [Little  used.]  Holder. 

Oe-€Lu'SION,  (ok-klu'zhun,)  n,     [L.  occlusio.] 

A  shutting  up  ;  a  closing.  Howell. 

[This  is  an  elegant  word,  though  little  used.] 

Oe-eULT',  a.     [L.   occultus,  occalo ;  ob  and   celo,  to 

conceal.] 

Hidden  from  the  eye  of  understanding  ;  invisible; 
secret ;  unknown  ;  undiscovered  ;  undetected  ;  as, 
the  occult  qualities  of  rnatter.  Newton. 

The  occult  sciences,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  magic, 
alchemy,  necromancy,  &c. 

Occult  line ;  in  geometry,  a  dry  or  obscure  line  which 
is  drawn  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  construction  of  a 
figureor  problem,  bin  which  is  not  intended  to  appear 
after  the  plan  is  finished.  Barlow. 

Oe-CULT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  occultatio.] 

1.  A  hiding. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  hiding  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
our  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Oe-CULT'ED,  a.     Hid ;  secret.     [JVot  used.]     Shak. 
2.  In  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  heavenly  body 

hid  or  concealed  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 

heavenly  body  Brande. 

0€-€ULT'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  concealed 

from  view  ;  secretness. 
Ce'CU-PAN-CY,  n.     [L.  occupo,  to  take  or  seize;  ob 

and  capio  to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  holding  possession. 

2.  In  law,  the  taking  possession  of  a  thing  not  be- 
longing to  any  person.  The  person  who  first  takes 
possession  of  land,  is  said  to  have  or  hold  it  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

Occupancy  gave  the  original  right  to  the  property  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  itself.  Blackslone. 
OG'eU-PANT,  n.    He  that  occupies  or  takes  posses- 
sion ;  he  that  has  possession. 

2.  In  law,  one  that  first  takes  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  legal  owner.  The  right  of  property, 
either  in  wild  beasts  and  fowls,  or  in  land  belonging 
to  no  person,  vests  in  the  first  occupant  The  prop- 
erty in  these  cases  follows  the  possession. 
OC'CU-PATE,  v.  U     [L.  occupo.] 

To  hold  ;  to  possess  ;  to  take  up.     [JVot  used.] 

Oe-CU-PA'TION,  n.     [L.  occupatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession.  Bacon. 

2.  Possession  ;  a  holding  or  keeping ;  tenure ;  use  ; 
as,  lands  in  the  occupation  of  A  B. 

3.  That  which  engages  the  time  and  attention  ; 
employment ;  business.  He  devotes  to  study  all  the 
time  that  Ins  other  occupations  will  permit. 

4.  The  principal  business  of  one's  life  ;  vocation  ; 
calling;  trade;  the  business  which  a  man  follows  to 
procure  a  living  or  obtain  wealth.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, andcommerce,  furnish  the  most  general 
occupations  of  life.  Painting,  statuary,  music,  are 
agreeable  occupations.  Men  not  engaged  in  some 
useful  occupation  commonly  fall  into  vicious  courses. 

OCCU-PI-.ED,  pp.     Possessed  ;  used  ;  employed. 
OC'GU-PI-ER,  n.     One  that  occupies  or  takes  posses- 
sion. Ralegh. 

2.  One  who  holds  possession. 

3.  One  who  follows  an  employment.     Ezek.  xxvii. 
Oe'CU-P?,  v.  t.     [L.  occupo  i  ob  and  capio,  to  seize  or 

take.] 


1.  To  Sal 

cupies  land 
property. 

2.  To  keep  in  possession  ;  to  possess  ;  to  hold  or 
keep  for  use.  The  tenant  occupies  a  farm  under  a 
lease  of  twenty-one  years.  A  lodger  occupies  an 
apartment;   a  man  occupies  the  chair   in  which  he 

3.  To  take  up  ;  to  possess  ;  to  coyer  or  fill.     The 

camp  occupies  five  acres  of  ground.  Air  may  be  so 
rarefied  as  to  occupy  a  vast  space.  The  writing  occu- 
pies a  sheet  of  paper,  or  it  occupies  five  lines  only. 

4.  To  employ  ;  to  use. 

The  archbishop  may  have  occasion  to  occupy  more  chaplains  lliau 
six.  Eng .  Statute. 

5.  To  employ  ;  to  busy  one's  self.  Every  man 
should  be  occupied,  or  should  occupy  himself,  iii  some 

6.  To  follow,  as  business.  [useful  labor. 


Allt 


ir  thy 


7.  To  use  ;  to  expend. 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work.  — Ex.  xxxviii. 
[Not  now  in  use.] 
Oe'CU-PY,  v.  i.    To  follow  business  ;  to  negotiate. 

Occupy  till  I  come. —  Luke  xix. 
OC'CU-PY-ING,  ppr.    Taking  or  keeping  t 

employing. 
Oe-€UR',  v.  i.     [L.  occurro :  ob  I 

1.  Primarily,  to  meet  ;  to  strike  aga 
and  so  used  btj  Benthij,  hut  this  npplu 

2.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind  ;  tc 
to  the  mind,  imagination,  or  memory, 
better  plan  occurs  to  me,  or  to  my  mind  ;  it  does 
occur  to  my  recollection  ;  the  thought  did  not  oc 


There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of 

profit.  "    Bacon. 

3.  To  appear;  to  meet  the  eye;  to  be  found  here 
and  there.  This  word  occurs  in  twenty  places  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  the  other  word  does  not  occur  in  a 
single  place ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested. 

4.  To  oppose  ;  to  obviate.     [Not  used.]     Bentley. 
Oe-€UR'RENCE,   n.     [Fr.]      Literally,  a  coming  or 

happening  ;  hence,  any  incident  or  accidental  event ; 
that  which  happens  without  being  designed  or  ex- 
pected ;  any  single  event.    We  speak  of  an  unusual 
occurrence,  or  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind   by  the  perpetual  occurrence  and  ex- 
pectation of  something  new.  Wcuts. 
0€-€TJR'RENT,  n.     Incident;   any  thing  that  hap- 
pens.    [Obs.]                                                      Bacon. 
Oe-eiJR'SION,  n.  [L.  occursio,  from  occurro,  to  meet.] 

A  meeting  of  bodies  ;  a  clash.  Boyle. 

CCEAN,  (6'shun,)  n.    [L.  occanvs;  Gr.  axcavos;  Fr. 


Ir. 


\V.  i 


middle,  the  abyss,  or  great  deep,  and  is  allied  in  or- 
thography to  cigian,  force,  or  a  forcing  out,  a  produ- 
cing ;  eigiaw,  to  bring  forth,  from  aig,  what  brings 
forth,  the  female,  the  womb,  the  sea,  a  shoal  of  fish- 
es, a  flock  or  herd.  Bochart  cites  many  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  ancients  understood  the  ocean  to 
encompass  the  earth  ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  J|n,  hog,  to  encom- 
pass, whence  a  circle.  This  is  probably  an  error. 
The  word  seems  to  have  for  its  origin  greatness  or 
extent.] 

1.  The  vast  body  of  water  which  covers  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  called  also  the 
Sea,  or  Great  Sea.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
ocean  as  if  divided  into  five  parts ;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  but  the 
ocean  is  one  mass  or  body,  partially  separated  by  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  one  side, 
and  by  America  on  the  other. 

2.  An  immense  expanse  ;  as,  the  boundless  ocean 
of  eternity  ;  oceans  of  duration  and  space.     Locke. 

5'CEAN,  (6'shun,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  main  or  great 
sea  ;  as,  the  ocean  wave  ;  ocean  stream.         Milton. 

0-CE-AN'IC,  (o-she-an'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  , 
found  or  formed  in  the  ocean.  Cook. 

O'CEL-La-TED,  a.  [L.  occllatus,  from  ocellus,  a  little 
eye.] 

1.  Resembling  an  eye.  Dcrham. 

2.  Formed  with  the  figures  of  little  eyes. 
O'CE-LOT,  n.  *The  French  popular  name  of  a  digiti- 

grade  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the  cat  kind.  It  is 
the  Fells  Partialis  of  Linmeus,  and  it  inhabits  Mexi- 
co. It  is  likewise  the  French  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral other  ncarh  allied  American  species  of  Felis. 

O'CHER,  I  (o'ker,)  n.     [Fr.  acre  ;  L.  ochra ;  Gr.  toxpa, 

O'CHRE,  i      from  toypoc,  pale.] 

A  variety  of  fine  clay,  deeply  colored  by  the  ses- 
quoxytl  of  iron.  It  is  of  various  colors;  as  yellow, 
(which  is  most  common,)  red,  green,  blue,  and  black. 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

o'eilElt-OUf,  j  a.    Consisting  of  ochcr ;   containing 

O'GIIRE-OI'S,  j      ocher  ;  as,  ochcrous  matter. 
2.  Resembling  ocher  ;  as,  an  ncherous  color. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.-  METE,  TREY. 


.'dft  tl  llludriilioiis. 


TNE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  HOOK. 
|  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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O'CIIER-V,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  ocher  ;   containing  or 

O'OHRY,      |      resembling  ocher.  Ure. 

OGH'I-MY,  (ok'e-me,)  n.     [corrupted  from  alchemy.'] 
A  mixed  base  metal.  Johnson.     Todd. 

OeH-LOC'RA-CY,   n.     [Gr.  ox\oKPaTia ;  oxAoc,  the 
people  or  a  multitude,  and  upareoi,  to  govern.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  multitude  or 
common  people  rule.  Encyc.    Jones. 

O-OHRa'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Of  an  ocher  color,  or 
yellow  running  into  brown.  Lindley. 

O'CHRE-A,  ?J.     In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  two  stip- 
ules united  round  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 

OeH'RO-lTE,  71.    Cerite  ;  which  see.  [Dceand. 

O'GRA,  77.     See  Okra. 

Oe'TA-eHORD,  «.    An  instrument  or  system  of  eight 
sounds.  Busby. 

Oe'TA-GON,  71.     [Gr.  oktoi,  eight,  and  yoivia,  angle.] 

1.  In  gcometm,a  plane  figure  of  eight  sides  and 
eight  angles.  When  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
it  is  a  regular  octagon  which  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle.  Brande. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  place  with  eight  sides  or  bas- 
tions. Brande. 

Oe-TAG'ON-AL,  a.    Having  eight  sides  and  eight 

OG-TA-He'DRAL,  a.     [See  Octahedron.]     Having 

eight  equal  fares  or  sides. 

OO-TA-HE'DRITE,  71.    Anatase,  an  ore  of  titanium, 
occurring  in  octahedral  crystals.  Dana. 

OG-TA-HE'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  oxrw,  eight,  and  c6pa,3. 
base.] 

In  geomelm,  a  solid  contained  by  eight  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the  five  regular 
bodies.  J.  Day. 

Oe-TAN'DRI-A,  7t.      [Gr.  oktoi,  eight,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite 
plants,  having  eight  stamens,  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  distinct  from  the  pistil.      Liiinaus. 

Oe-TAN'DRI-AN,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  class  Octan- 

OG-TAN'DROUS,  j      dria ;  having  eight  distinct  sta- 
mens. 

Oe-TAN"GU-LAR,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  angular.] 
Having  eight  angles. 

Oe-TAN"GU-LAR-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  having 
eight  angles. 

OO'TANT,  77.    [L.  octans,  an  eighth  part,  from  octo, 
eight.] 

1.  In  geometry,  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  contain- 
ing 45  degrees. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heav- 
enly body  which  lies  half  way  between  the  conjunc- 
tions, or  oppositions,  and  the  quadratures. 

OCTA-STYLE,  «.     See  Octostyle. 
Oe'TA-TECOH,  (ok'ta-tuke,)  n.  The  first  eight  books 

of  the  Old  Testament.  Hammer. 

[  This  is  an  improper  word ;  there  being  no  alliance  in 

the  first  eight  boolcs  more  than  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 

books.] 
OCTAVE,  a.     [Infra.]     Denoting  eight.       Dryden. 
OCTAVE,  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  octavus,  eighth.] 

1.  The  eighth  day  after  a  church  festival,  the  festi- 
val itself  being  included.  Brande. 

2.  Eight  days  together  after  a  church  festival,  the 
festival  itself  being  included.  Ainsworth. 

3.  In  music,  an  eighth,  or  an  interval  of  seven  de- 
grees or  twelve  semitones.  The  octave  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  chords,  consisting  of  six  full  tones 
and  two  semitones  major.  It  contains  the  whole  di- 
atonic scale.  P.  Cyc. 

OCTa'VO,  n.     [L.  octavus,  eighth.] 

A  book  or  form  in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into 
eight  leaves.  The  word  is  used  as  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective. We  say,  an  octavo,  or  an  octavo  volume. 
The  true  phrase  is,  a  book  in  octavo. 

OO-TEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  aTimis,  year.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 
Oe-TEN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.    Once  in  eight  years. 
OCTILE,  77.     The  same  as  Octant,  supra. 
OG-TIL'LION,  7i.     According  to  the  English  notation, 

the  number  produced  by  involving  a  million  to  the 
eighth  power ;  a  unit  with  forty-eight  ciphers  an- 
nexed. 

According  to  the  French  notation,  a  unit  with  twen- 
ty-seven ciphers  annexed. 
OO-To'BER,  7i.      [L.,  from  octo,  eight;   the  eighth 
month  of  the  piiiv.iiivv  Roman  year,  which  began  in 
March.] 

The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  in  our  calendar, 
which  follows  that  of  Numa  and  Julius  Cffisar. 

2.  A  kind  of  ale,  jocosely  so  called. 
OC-TO-DEC'I-MAL,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  decern, 

In   crystallography,  a  term   designating  a  crystal 
whose  prisms,  or  the  middle  part,  has  eight  faces, 
and  the  lira  summits  together  ten  faces. 
OO  TO-DEC'I-MO,  a.     [L.  octodceim,  eighteen.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  eighteen  leaves  to  a  sheet. 
Oe-TO-DEC'l  -MO,  77.    A  book  in  which  each  sheet  is 

folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 
OO-TO-DEN'TATE,  a.    [L.  octo,  eight,  and  dentatus, 
toothed.] 
Having  eight  teeth. 
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OCTO-FID,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  findo,  to  cleave.] 
In  botany,  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  segments  ; 

as  a  calyx.  Martyn. 

OO-TO-G'E-Na'RI-AN,  )  n.    A  person  eighty  years  of 
OCTO-GE-NA-RY,        j      age.  J.  Mams. 

OCTO-CE-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  octogenarius,  from  octoge- 

Tii,  eighty.] 


Oe-TO-LOO'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  locus, 
place.] 
In  botany,  having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 
OCTO-NA-llY,  a.     [L.  octonarius.] 
Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 
Oe-TO-NOClI-IiAR,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  oculus, 
eye.] 

Having  eight  eves.  Derham. 

Oe-TO-PET'AL-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  oktw,  eight,  and  ntr- 
aW,  a  petal.] 
Having  eight  petals  or  flower-leaves.  Diet. 

0€'TO-POD,  ri.     [Gr.  oktoj,  eight,  and  jtodj,  foot.] 
A  mollusk  or  insect  having  eight  feet  or  legs. 

*  Kirby. 
00-TO-Ra'DI-a-TED,  o.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  radius, 
ray.] 

Having  eight  rays 
Oe-TO-SPERM'OUS,  a.    [Gr.  oktio,  eight,  and  onep- 
pa,  seed.] 
Containing  eight  seeds. 
OCTO-STSLE,  ji.      [Gr.  oktco,  eight,  and  orvXos, 
style.] 

In  ancient  architrrinrr,  a  term  denoting  an  edifice 
or  portico  adorned  with  eight  columns,  or  a  range  of 
eight  columns.  Encyc. 

Oe-TO-SYL-LAB'ie,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  syllaba, 
syllable.] 
Consisting  of  eight  syllables. 
[Octosvllaiile  has  been  used.] 
OC-TROI',(ok-trwi',),n.     [Fr.]     A  tax  levied  at  the 
gates  of  French  cities  on  articles  brought  in. 

Diet,  de  I' Acad. 
OO'TU-PLE,  a.     [L.  octuplus ;  octo,  eight,  and  plico, 
to  fold.] 
Eightfold.  Diet. 

OCtJ-LAR,  a.     [Fr.  oeulaire;  L.  ocularius,  from  ocu- 
lus, eye.] 

Depending  on  the  eye  ;  known  by  the  eye ;  received 
by  actual  sight;  as,  ocular  proof ;  ocular  demonstra- 
tion or  evidence. 
OCII-LAR-LY,  adv.      By  the  eye,  sight,  or  actual 

view.  Brown. 

OCII-LATE,  a.     [L.  oculatus.] 

Furnished  with  eyes  ;  knowing  by  the  eye. 

Johnson. 
OCU.-LI-FORM,  a.    [L.  oculus,  eye,  and /07771a,  form.] 
In  the  form  of  an  eye  ;  resembling  the  eye  in  form  ; 
as,  an  oculiform  pebble.  Fourcroy. 

OO'U-LIST,  «.     [from  L.  oculus,  the  eye.] 

One  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  or  one  who 
professes  to  cure  them. 
0'  DA-LISQUE,  71.     [Turkish  odah,  a  chamber.] 

The  name  of  the  female  slaves  or  concubines  in 
the  harem  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  word  is  prop- 
erly Odah-lic.  Encyc.  Jim. 
ODD,  o.t  [Sw.  udda,  odd,  and  udd,  udde,  a  point ;  Dan. 
odd,  a  point  or  tip.  In  W.  od  is  notable,  singular, 
and  odid  a  rarity.     In  Russ.  odin  or  odno  is  one.] 

1.  Not  even  ;  not  divisible  into  two  equal  whole 
numbers  ;  as  one,  three,  five,  seven,  &x. 


2.  Left  or  remaining  after  the  union,  estimate,  or 
use  of  even  numbers  ,  or  remaining  after  round  num- 
bers, or  any  number  specified ;  as,  the  odd  number  ; 
the  odd  man. 

3.  Singular;  extraordinary  ;  differing  from  what  is 
usual  ;  strange  ;  as,  an  ml, I  phenomenon.     JYcioton. 

It  sometimes  implies  dislike  or  contempt ;  as,  an 
odd  fellow. 

4.  Not  noted  ;  unheeded  ;  not  taken  into  the  com- 
mon account. 


Then-  1 
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5.  Uncommon  ;  particular. 

The  odd  man  to  perform  all  three  perfectly  is  Joannes  Sturrnius. 
Ascham. 

6.  Uncommon  ;  in  appearance  improper,  or  not 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  This  is  an  odd  way  of 
doing  things. 

Locke's  Essay  would  tie  an  odd  book  Tor  a  man  to  make  himself 
master  of,  who  would  feet  a  repulalion  ley  liisciiliea!  wriline-s. 

7.  Separate  from  that  which  is  regularly  occupied; 
remaining  unemployed.  I  will  take  some  odd  time 
to  do  this  business.     He  may  do  it  at  odd  times. 

ODD'EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  odd. 

ODD'-FEL'LoWS,  71.  pi.  The  name  of  a  secret  soci- 
ety for  social  enjoyment  and  mutual  assistance. 

ODD'I-TY,  71.  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  as,  the  odd- 
ity of  dress,  manners,  or  shape ;  oddity  of  appear- 
ance. 


ODO 

2.  A  singular  person  ;  in  colloquial  language.    This 
man  is  an  oddity. 
OUD'-LOOK-ING,  a.    Having  a  singular  look. 
ODD'LY,  ado.     Not  evenly.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Strangely;  unusually;  irregularly;  singularly; 
uncouthly  ;  as,  oddly  dressed  ;  oddly  formed. 

A  figure  orldly  turned.  Locke. 

A  black  substance  lying  on  the  ground  very  oddly  shaped. 

ODD'NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  not  even. 

2.  Singularity;  strangeness;  particularity;  irregu- 
larity ;  uncouthness ;  as,  tile  oddness  of  dress  or 
shape ;  the  oddness  of  an  event  or  accident. 

Dryden.     Stoift. 
ODDS,  71.     [It  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  excess  of  either  compared  with  the 
other;  difference  in  favor  of  one  and  against  an- 
other. 

Preeminent  by  eo  much  odds.  Milton. 

In  this  example,  much  marks  the  singular  number, 
and  many  can  not  be  used. 

Cromwell,  Willi  u  \<l  •  of  ninnler  and  of  fate.  Waller. 

All  the  otitis  kaweeu  u„  n,  has  been  die  different  scope  given  to 

their  understandings  to  range  in.  Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account  and  determining  on  which  Bide 

the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

There  apiieared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against  them.     Swift. 

2.  Advantage  ;  superiority.  Hudibras. 

3.  Quarrel;  dispute;  debate.  .  Skak. 
It  is  odds ;  more  likely  than  the  contrary. 

It  is  odds  that  lie  v.  ill  fuel  a  slnevral  temptation.  South. 

At  odds  ;  in  dispute  ;  at  variance  ;  in  controversy 
or  quarrel. 

They  set  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

Or  they  miisl  ilwiiis  be  at  odds.  Swift. 

ODEj  71.     [L.  ode ;  Gr.  woV/.] 

A  short  poem  or  sorig ;  a  poetical  composition  prop 
er  to  be  set  to  music  or  sung  ;  a  lyric  poem.  The  ode 
is  of  the  greater  or  less  kind  ;  the  less  is  characterized 
by  sweetness  and  ease  ;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition.  Johnson. 

Pindar  has  left  Olympic  odes,  Pythian  odes,  Neme- 
an  odes,  and  Isthmian  odes. 

The  ode  consists  of  unequal  verers  in  stanzas  or  strophes. 

O-DE'ON,  71.    [Gr.  wSeiov,  from  o>Sn,  a  song.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  kind  of  theater  in  Greece, 
in  which  poets  and  musicians  submitted  their  works 
to  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  contended  for 
prizes.  Elmes. 

O'DI-BLE,  a.     [L.  odi,  I  hate.] 

Hateful ;  that  may  excite  hatred. 
O'DIN,  77.    A  Scandinavian  deity  ;  the  Woden  of  the 

O'DI-OUS,  a.     [L.  odiosus,  from  odi,  I  hated,  Eng 
hate.] 

1.  Hateful ;  deserving  hatred.  It  expresses  some- 
thing less  than  Detestable  and  Abominable ;  as, 
an  odious  name  ;  odious  vice. 

All  wickedness  is  odious.  Sprat. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  senses  ;  disgusting;  as,  an  odv- 
ous  sight  ;  an  odious  smell. 

3.  Causing  hate  ;  invidious  ;   as,  to  utter  odious 

4.  Exposed  to  hatred  ;  hated.  [truth 
He  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parliament.         Clarendon. 

O'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Hatefully  ;  in  a  manner  to  de- 
serve or  excite  hatred.  Milton. 
2.  Invidiously  ;  so  as  to  cause  hate.          Dryden. 
O'DI-OUS-NESS,  77.      Hatefulness  ;   the  quality  that 
deserves  or  may  excite  hatred ;  as,  the  odiousness  of 
sin.  Wake. 
2.  The  state  of  being  hated.    [JVot  usual]     Sidney. 
O'DI-UM,  Ti.t  [L.]     Hatred,    iislike.    This  measure 
brought  a  general  odium  on  Uis  government. 
2.  The  quality  that  provokes  hatred  ;  offensiveness. 
She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me.                  Dryden. 
O'DI-UM  THE-O-LO&I-CUM,     [L.]   The  hatred  of 

contending  theologians. 
O-DOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  oSo;  and  perpov.] 

An  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  ot  a  carriage, 
to  measure  distance  in  traveling.  Jefferson. 

O-DO-MET'RIG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  odometer  or 

its  measurement. 
O-DON-TAL'GI-A,  )  71.     [Gr.  oSovs,  tooth,  and  aXyoc, 
O'DON-TAL-GY,     j      pain.] 

Toothache. 
O-DON-TAL'GIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  toothache. 
O-DON-TAL'GIC,  71.    A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
O-DON'TA-LITE,  71.    A  petrified  tooth  or  bone. 
O-DON'TOID,  a.    [Gr    orSouc,' tooth,  and  sio*oS)  like- 
ness.] 
Tooth-like. 
O-DON-TOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  oSovs  and  Aoyo?.] 

That  branch  of  anatomical  science  which  treats  of 
_  the  teeth. 

O'DOR,  71.     [L.]     Smell;  scent;  fragrance;  a  sweet 
or  an  offensive  smell ;  perfume.        Bacon.    Addison. 
To  be  in  bad  odor  ;  to  be  out  of  favor.         Burke. 
O'DOR-A-MENT,  71.     [L.  odoramentum.] 

A  perfume  ;  a  strong  scent.  liurton. 

O'DOR-ATE,  a.     [L.  odoratus.] 

Scented  ;  having  a  strong  scent,  fetid  or  fragrant. 
Bacon. 
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O'DOR-A-TING,  a.     Diffusing  odor  or  scent ;  fragrant. 
O-DOR-IF'EIl-OUS,  a.     [L.  odorifcrus ;  odor  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Giving  scent ;  diffusing  fragrance  ;  fragrant  ; 
perfumed;  usually,  sweet  of  scent;  as,  odoriferous 
spices  ;  odoriferous  flowers. 

2.  Bearing  scent ;  as,  odoriferous  gales. 
O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing odor. 

O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  diffus- 


A  product  of  the  redistillation  of  the  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  bone.   It  has  a  very  concentra- 
_  ted  and  diffusible  empyreumatic  odor.         Brando. 
o'OOK-LESS,  n.     Free  from  odor. 
O'DOR-OUS,  a.     Sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant. 

Spenser.     Waller. 
O'DOR-OUS-LY,  adv.     Sweetly  ;  fragrantly. 
O'DOR-OUS-NESS,  ii.    Fragrance  ;  tiie  quality  of  dif- 
fusing scent,  or  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  smell. 
OD'YS-SEY,    k.     An  epic  poem  attributed  to  Homer; 
the  subject   is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  Troy  to 
Ithaca. 
CE,  the  Greek  diphthong,  has  the  sound  of  c,  and  in 
this  work  it  is  to  some  extent  omitted,  and  E  substi- 
tuted. 
CE-GO-NOM'ie-AL,    CE-OON'O-MY,   CE-€U-MEN'- 
IG-AL,  CB-DEM'A-TOUS,  CE-SOPH'A-GUS.     See 
Economical,  Economy,  Ecumenical,  Edematous, 
Esophagus. 
OE-IL'IAD,  (e-il'yad,)  n.  (Fr.  aillade,  from  ail,  the  eye.] 
A  glance  ;  a  wink.     [Not  English,  nor  used.]  Shak. 
CB-NAN'THie,  a.     [Gr.  owos,  wine,  and  auOoc,  flow- 
er.] 

(Enanthic  ether,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  gives  to  wine 
its  characteristic  odor. 

(Enuntltic  aeid,  is  an  acid  obtained  from  eenanthic 
ether.  Graham, 

O'ER  ;  contracted  from  Over,  which  see. 
OF,  (ov,)  prep.     [Sax.  of;  G.  ab  ;  Sw.  Ice.  Dan.  and  D. 
aft  L.  ab,  but  originally  af;  Gr.  euro.     The  primary 
sense  is  departing,  issuing,  or  proceeding  from;  but 
this  sense  has  been  modified  by  usage.] 

From  or  out  of;  proceeding  from,  as  the  cause, 
source,  means,  author,  or  agent  bestowing. 

1  have  received  o/the  Lord  the  which  d.>u  1  delivered  to  you. — 
t  Cor.  xi. 

o/the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts.  —  Josh.  xi. 

:  disposing  thereof  is  o/the  Lord.  —  Prov.  xvi. 

Go,  inquire  o/the  Lord  for  me.—  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

That  holy  tiling  that  all  ill  !>■  hum  of  thee.  —  Luke  i. 

Hence  of  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  the  case 
that  denotes  production  ;  as,  the  Son  of  man,  the  son 
proceeding  from  man,  produced  from  man.  This  is 
the  primary  sense,  although  we  now  say,  produced 
bij  man.  "  Part  of  these  were  slain  ;  "  that  is,  a  num- 
ber separate,  for  part  denotes  a  division  ;  the  sense 
then  is,  a  number  from  or  out  of  the  whole  were  slain. 
So,  also,  "  some  of  these  were  slain  ;  "  that  is,  some 
from  or  out  of  the  others.  "  I  have  known  him  of 
old,  or  of  a  child  ;"  that  is,  from  old  times,  from  a 
child.  "He  is  o/the  race  of  kings  ;  "  that  is,  de- 
scended from  kings.  "  He  is  of  noble  blood  or  birth, 
or  of  ignoble  origin."  "ATo  particle  of  matter,  or  no 
body,  can  moveo/itself ;  "  that  is,  by  force  orstrengtli 
proceeding  from  itself,  derived  from  itself. 

"  The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute,  or  of 
wrongs  done  ;"  that  is,  from  fame  or  wrongs,  as  the 
cause,  and  we  may  render  it,  concerning,  about,  re- 
lating to. 

"6/ this  little  he  had  some  to  spare  ;"  that  is,  some 
from  the  whole.     It  may  be  rendered  out  of. 

"  Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone;"  that 
is,  thou  alone  from  the  number  of  heroes.  This  may 
be  rendered  among. 

"  The  best  of  men,  the  most  renowned  of  all ;  " 
that  is,  the  best  from  the  number  of  men,  the  most 
renowned  from  the  whole;  denoting  primarily  sepa- 
ration, like  part, 

"I  was  well  entertained  of  the  English  consul  ;" 
that  is,  entertained  from  the  consul;  my  entertain- 
ment was  from  the  consul.  This  use  is  obsulete, 
and  we  use  by  in  lieu  of  it. 

"This  does  of  right  belong  to  us  ;"  that  is,  from 
right,  de  jure;  our  title  proceeds  from  right. 

"  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar  ;"  that  is,  made 
from  cellar.  So  we  say,  made  of  gold,  made  o/clay  ; 
an  application  corresponding  with  our  modern  use  of 
from;  manufactured  from  wool,  or  from  raw  materi- 
als. Hence  we  say,  cloth  consisting  i)/ wool  "This 
is  a  scheme  of  his  own  devising;  "  that  is,  from  his 
own  devising  or  device.  "  If  any  man  minister,  let 
him  do  it  as  o/the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;"  that 
is,  as  from  the  ability,  as  the  source  of  action. 

"0/ happy,  he  is  become  miserable;"  that  is,  from 
happy  ;  from  being  happy,  he  has  passed  to  being  mis- 
erable. "0/  necessity  this  must  prove  ruinous  ;  " 
that  is,  from  necessity,  as  the  cause  or  source.  "Of 
a  hundred  take  fifty  ;  that  is,  from  a  hundred,  or  out 
of  a  hundred,  from  among  a  hundred. 

Of  sometimes  imnlies  a  part  or  share. 

It  ii  a  duty  to  communicate  of  those  bl 
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From  is,  then,  the  primary  sense  of  this  preposition  ; 
a  sense  retained  in  off,  the  same  word  differently 
written  for  distinction.  But  this  sense  is  appropri- 
ately lost  in  many  of  its  applications  ;  as,  a  man  of 
genius,  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  rare  endow- 
ments, a  fossil  of  a  red  color,  or  of  a  hexagonal  fig- 
ure. He  lost  all  hope  of  relief.  This  is  an  affair  of 
the  cabinet.  He  is  a  man  of  decayed  fortune.  What 
is  the  price  of  corn  ?  We  say  that  of,  in  these  and 
similar  phrases,  denotes  property  or  possession,  mak- 
ing of  the  sign  nf  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 
These  applications,  however,  all  proceeded  from  the 
same  primary  sense.  That  which  proceeds  from,  oris 
produced  by,  a  person,  is  naturally  the  property  or  pos- 
session of  that  person  ;  as,  the  son  of  John  ;  and  this 
idea  of  property,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  pass 
to  things  not  thus  produced,  but  still  bearing  a  rela- 
tion to  another  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the  father  of  a 
son,  as  well  as  the  son  of  a  father.  In  both  senses, 
other  languages  also  use  the  same  word,  as  in  the 
French  de,  dela,  and  Italian,  di,  dell.  Of,  then,  has 
one  prynary  sense,  from,  departing,  issuing,  proceed- 
ing from  or  out  of,  and  a  derivative  sense  denoting 
possession  or  property. 

OFF,  a.    Most  distant ;  as  the  off  horse  in  a  team. 

OFF,  ado.  From,  noting  distance.  The  house  is  a 
mile  off. 

2.  From,  with  the  action  of  removing  or  sepa- 
rating; as,  to  take  off  the  hat  or  cloak.  So  we  say, 
to  cut  off,  to  pare  off,  to  clip  off,  to  peel  off,  to  tear  off, 
to  march  off,  to  fly  off 

3.  From,  noting  separation  ;  as,  the  match  is  off. 

4.  From,  denoting  departure,  abatement,  remis- 
sion, or  a  leaving.  The  fever  goes  off;  the  pain  goes 
off. 

5.  In  paint  in  l',  it  denotes  projection  or  relief. 

This  comes  off  well  and  excellent.  Sliak. 


7.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  toucli  upon  Puritanism,  either  off  or  on. 
Sanderson. 

Off  hand  ;  without  study  or  preparation.  She  plays 
a  tune  off  hand.     He  speaks  fluently  off  hand. 

Off  and  on;  at  one  time  applying  and  engaged, 
then  absent  or  remiss. 

To  be  off;  in  colloquial  language,  to  depart  or  to 
recede  from  an  agreement  or  design. 

To  come  off;  to  escape,  or  to  fare  in  the  event. 

2.  To  take  place,  as  an  exhibition. 

To  get  off;  to  alight ;  to  come  down. 

2.  To  make  escape. 

To  go  off;  to  depart ;  to  desert. 

2.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  discharged,  as  a  gun. 

To  take  off;  to  take  away. 

2.  To  mimic  or  personate. 

Well  off,  ill  off,  badly  off;  having  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess. 
OFF,  prep.    Not  on  ;  as,  to  be  off  one's  legs.    He  was 
not  off  the  bed  the  whole  day. 

2.  Distant  from ;  as,  about  two  miles  off  this  town. 
Not  now  used.']  Jiddison. 

i  exclamation,  is  a  command  to  depart,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  contempt  or  abhorrence. 
OF'FAL,  n.      [D.   afval;  af  and   vallen,   to   fall;    G. 
abfall;  Dan.  affaldj  Sw.affall:  off  anil  fall.] 

1.  Waste  meat ;  the  parts  of  an  animal  butchered 
which  are  unfit  for  use  or  rejected.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Carrion ;  coarse  meat.  Milton.     Shale. 

3.  Refuse  ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  no 
value,  or  fit  only  for  beasts.       Dryden.    Mortimer. 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  value;  rubbish.  Shak. 
OF-FENCE',  n.     [L.  offensus,  offensa  ;  It.  offesa  ;   Sp. 

ofensa :  Fr.  offense.] 

1.  Displeasure  ;  anger,  or  moderate  anger.  He 
gave  them  just  cause  of  offence  ;  he  took  offence. 

2.  Scandal  ;  cause  of  stumbling.  Christ  is  called 
a  stone  of  stumbling  antl  rock  of  offence  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel.     Ps.  viii. 

3.  Any  transgression  of  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a 
crime ;  sin ;  act  of  wickedness  or  omission  of 
duty. 

Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and   raised  again  for  our 
justification.  —  Rom.  iv. 

4.  An  injury. 


[Not 
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hope  "without  offence  to  their  memories.         Dryden. 

5.  Attack ;  assault ;  as,  a  weapon  of  offence. 

Richardson. 

6.  Impediment.     Matt.  xvi. 

[For  remarks  on  the  spelling  of  this  word,  see  Of- 
fense.] 

OF-FENCE'FUL,  a.  Giving  displeasure ;  injurious. 
[Not  used.]    '  Shak. 

OF-FENCEO.ESS,  a.  Unoffending  ;  innocent ;  inof- 
fensive. Milton. 

OF-FEND',  v.  t.  [L.  offendo  ;  ob  and  fendo,  [obs.]  to 
strike,  hit,  meet,  or  thrust  against.  We  use  the  sim- 
ple verb  in  fend,  to  fend  off,  to  fence.] 

1.  To  attack  ;  to  assail.     [Not  used.]         Sidney. 

2.  To  displease;  to  make  angry  ;  to  affront;  it 
expresses-rather  less  than  make  angry,  and,  without 


OFF 

any  modifying  word,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
Displease.  We  are  offended  by  rudeness,  incivility, 
and  harsh  language.  Children  offend  their  parents 
by  disobedience,  and  parents  offend  their  children  by 
unreasonable  austerity  or  restraint. 

The  emperor  was  grievously  offended  with  them  who  bad  kept 

Buch  negligent  watch.  Knolles. 

A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city. — 

3.  To  shock ;  to  wound  ;  as,  to  offend  the  con- 
science. Law. 

4.  To  pain;  to  annoy;  to  injure;  as,  a  strong 
light  offends  weak  eyes. 

5.  To  transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  offend  the  laws. 
But  we  generally  use  the  intransitive  verb  in  this 
sense,  with  onanist;  to  offend  against  the  law. 

6.  To  disturb,  annoy,  or  cause  to  fall  or  stumble. 

Great  peace  have  they  that  [ove  thy  law,  and   nothing  shall 
offend  them.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

7.  To  draw  to  evil,  or  hinder  in  obedience;  tu 
cause  to  sin  or  neglect  duty. 

If  thy  right  eve  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  — if  thy  right  hand 

offend  th.e,  cut  it  off.  —  lylatl.  v. 


;  all  offend.  —  James  iii. 
2.  To  cause  dislike  or  anger. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  to  give  it. 


3.  To  be  scandalized  ;  to  be  stumbled. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend.  —  1  Cor.  viii. 

To  offend  against ;  to  act  injuriously  or  unjustly. 

Nor  yet  against  Cesar  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all.  —  Acts 

2.  To  transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  offend  against 
the  laws  of  society,  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rules  of 
civility  or  propriety. 

We  have  offended  against  the  Lord  afready.  —  2  Chron.  xxviii. 

OF-FEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Displeased. 

OF-FEND'ER,  n.  One  that  offends  ;  one  that  violates 
any  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a  criminal ;  a  trespasser ; 
a  transgressor  ;  one  that  does  an  injury.  The  man 
who  robs,  steals,  or  commits  an  assault,  is  an  of- 
fender. 

OF-FEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Displeasing;  making  an- 
gry ;  causing  to  stumble  ;  committing  sin. 

OF-FEND'RESS,  n.     A  female  that  offends.      Shak. 

OF-FENSE',  n.  [L.  offensus,  offensa;  It.  offesa ;  Sp. 
ofensa ;  Fr.  offense.] 

1.  Displeasure  ;  anger,  or  moderate  anger.  He 
gave  them  just  cause  of  offense;  he  took  offense. 

2.  Scandal ;  cause  of  stumbling.  Christ  is  called 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offense  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel.     Ps.  viii. 

3.  Any  transgression  of  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a 
crime  ;  sin  ;  act  of  wickedness  or  omission  of  duty. 

Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.  — Rom.  iv. 

4.  An  injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great  men, 
but  I  hope  without  opa  nse  to  ill.  ir  memories.         Dryden. 

5.  Attack ;  assault ;  as,  a  weapon  of  offense. 

Richardson. 

6.  Impediment.     Matt.  xvi. 

[This  word,  like  expense,  has,  till  of  late,  been 
spelled  with  a  c.  It  ought,  however,  to  undergo  the 
same  change  with  expense,  the  reasons  being  the 
same,  viz.,  that  s  must  be  used  in  offensive  as  in  ex- 
pensive, and  is  found  in  the  Latin  offensio,  and  the 
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[Not  used.]  Shak. 

OF-FENSETaESS,  a.  Unoffending;  innocent;  in- 
offensive. Milton. 

OF-FENS'IVE,  a.  [Fr.  offensif;  It.  offensive;  Sp. 
ofensivo.] 

1.  Causing  displeasure  or  some  degree  of  anger  ; 
displeasing.  All  sin  is  offensive  to  God  ;  rude  behavior 
is  offensive  to  men  ;  good  breeding  forbids  us  to  use 
offensive  words. 

2.  Disgusting  ;  giving  pain  or  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions ;  disagreeable  ;  as,  an  offensive  taste  or  smell ; 

ffensive  sight ;  discordant  sounds  are  offensive  to 


thet 


3.  Injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  hut  offensive  to  the  stom- 
ach. Bacon. 

4.  Assailant;  used  in  attack;  opposed  to  Defen- 
sive ;  as,  an  offensive  weapon  or  engine.      IVilkins. 

5.  Assailant;  invading;  making  the  first  attack; 
opposed  to  Defensive  ;  as,  an  offensive  war. 

A  league  offensive  unit  defensive,  is  one  that  requires 
both  or  all  parties  to  make  war  together  against  a 
nation,  and  each  party  to  defend  the  other  in  case  of 
being  attacked. 
OF-FENS'IVE,  rt.  The  part  of  attacking;  as,  to  act 
on  the  offensive. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  Seu  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t<See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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OF-FENS'IVG-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  give  displeas- 
ure ;  as,  language  offmsirdij  harsh  or  sarcastic. 

2.  Injuriously;  mischievously.  Hooker. 

3.  By  way  of  invasion  or  first  attack.  The  enemy 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  offensioely. 

4.  Unpleasantly  to  the  senses. 
OF-FENS'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  that  offends  or 

displeases ;  as,  the  offensioeness  of  rude  language  or 
behavior. 

2.  Injuriousness  ;  mischief. 

3.  Cause  of  disgust ;  the  quality  that  gives  pain  to 
the  senses,  or  unpleasant  sensations;  as,  the  offens- 
ioeness of  smell  or  taste. 

OF'FEIt,  ti.  t.     [L.  offcro  ;  ob  and  fero,  to  bring.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  to  or  before  ;  hence,  to  present 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  ;  to  exhibit  something  that 
may  be  taken  or  received  or  not.  He  offered  me  a 
sum  of  money ;  he  offered  me  his  umbrella  to  defend 
me  from  the  rain. 

The  heathen  women,  under  the  Mogul,  qfer  themselves  to  the 
flames  at  Hie  death  of  their  husbands.  Collier. 

2.  To  present  in  words ;  to  proffer ;  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to. 

I  offer  these  three  things 2  Sam.  xxiv. 

3.  To  present,  as  an  act  of  worship  ;  to  immolate ; 
to  sacrifice ;  often  with  up. 

Thou  shalt  ojTer  every  day  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  atone- 

The  one  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the  morning.  —  Ex.  xxix. 
A  holy  priestliL.o. I  in  offee  ;//-  s|.mnul  s.u-i iiic.es.  —1  Pet.  ii. 

4.  To  present  in  prayer  or  devotion. 
Offer  to  God  thanksgiving.  — Ps.  1. 

5.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  reward,  or  wages ;  as,  to  offer 
ten  eagles  for  a  ring ;  to  offer  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  a  laborer  ;  to  offer  a  salary. 

6.  To  present  to  the  view  or  to  the  mind  ;  as,  ideas 
which  sense  or  reflection  offers  to  the  mind.  Locke. 

To  offer  violence ;  to  assault ;   to  attack  or  com- 
mence attack. 
OF'FEIt,  v.  i.    To  present  itself;  to  be  at  hand. 

TV  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.  Dryden. 

2.  To  present  verbally  ;  to  declare  a  willingness. 
He  offered  to  accompany  his  brother. 

3.  To  make  an  attempt. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.        Bacon. 
Formerly  with  at. 
I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can  not  master.     [Obs.]        Bacon. 
OF'FER,  re.     [Fr.  offi-e.] 

1.  A  proposal  lo  be  accepted  or  rejected  ;  presenta- 
tion to  choice.  The  prince  made  liberal  offers,  but 
they  were  rejected. 

When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied.  Pope. 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer.  Sfiak. 

3.  The  act  of  bidding  a  price,  or  the  sum  bid.  By 
an  offer,  we  manifest  a  desire  to  buy.  When  the 
seller  declines  accepting,  he  manifests  that  he  thinks 
the  offer  not  sufficient. 

4.  Attempt ;  endeavor ;  essay. 


[Nearly  obsolete. 

OF'FER-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  offered. 

Mountagu. 

OF'FER-^D,  pp.  or  a.  Presented  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection ;  presented  in  worship  or  devotion  ;  immo- 
lated ;  bid  ;  presented  to  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

OF'FER-ER,  re.  One  that  offers ,  one  that  sacrifices 
or  dedicates  in  worship.  Chapman.     Hooker. 

OF'FER-ING,  ppr.  Presenting  ;  proposing  ;  sacrific- 
ing ;  bidding  ;  presenting  to  the  eye  or  mind. 

OF'FER-ING,  n.  That  which  is  presented  in  divine 
service  ;  an  animal  or  a  portion  of  bread  or  corn,  or 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  other  valuable  articles,  pre- 
sented to  God  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  or  as  a  return 
of  thanks  for  his  favors,  or  for  other  religious  pur- 
pose ;  a  sacrifice  ;  an  oblation.  In  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy there  were  burnt-o.Jmj^s,  sin-offerings,  peace- 
offerings,  Ircsfass-offeriiigs,  thank-offerings,  vvave- 
offerings,  and  wooi-offerings.  Pagan  nations  also 
present,  offerings  to  their  deities.  Christ,  by  the  of- 
fering of  himself,  has  superseded  the  use  of  all  other 
offerings,  having  made  atonement  for  all  men. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
his  seed.  —  Is.  liii. 

OF'FER-TO-RY,  re.     [Fr.  offcrtoire.] 

1.  The  act  of  offering,  or  the  thing  offered.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon.     Fell. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  anthem  chanted 
or  a  voluntary  played  on  the  organ  during  the  offering 
and  a  part  of  the  mass  ;  also,  that  part  of  the  mass 
in  which  the  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  conse- 
cration. 

3.  In  the  church  of  England,  certain  sentences  in 
the  communion-office,  read  while  the  alms  are  col- 

Brande. 

K.  Charles. 

OFF'-HAND,  a.  and  adv.  [off  and  hand.]  Without 
hesitation  or  previous  preparation. 


OFF 

OF'FICE,  (of'fis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  officium;  ob  and 
facto,  to  make  or  do.] 

1.  A  particular  duty,  charge,  or  trust,  conferred  by 
public  authority  and  for  a  public  purpose  ;  an  em- 
ployment undertaken  by  commission  or  authority 
from  government  or  those  who  administer  it.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  of  treas- 
urer, of  a  judge,'  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  &c.  Offices  art:  civil,  judicial,  ministerial,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  political,  municipal,  diplomatic, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 

2.  A  duty,  charge,  or  trust,  of  a  sacred  nature, 
conferred  bv  God  himself;  as,  the  office  of  priest,  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  of  the  apostles,  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  mine 
office.  —  Rom.  xi. 

3.  Duty  or  employment  of  a  private  nature  ;  as, 
the  office  of  a  midwife.    Ex.  i. 

4.  That  which  is  performed,  intended,  or  assigned 
to  be  done,  by  a  particular  thing,  or  that  which  any 
thing  is  fitted  to  perform  ;  answering  to  duty  in  intel- 
ligent beings.  We  enjoy  health  when  the  several 
organs  of  the  body  perform  their  respective  offices. 

In  this  experiment,  lli"  several  intervals  of  die  teeth  of  the  comb 
do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms.  Nekton. 

5.  Business ;  particular  employment. 

Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton. 

6.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered  ;  usually 
in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  kind  offices ;  offices  of  pity  ;  pious 
offices. 

7.  Act  of  worship.  Shale. 

8.  Formulary  of  devotion. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  creed,  is  a 
very  good  oe'.'ee  fur  children  if  Lle-y  Lire  not  lilted  I'er  more 
regular  offices.  Taylor. 

9.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  public  officers 
and  others  transact  business  ;  as,  the  register's  of- 
fice ;  a  lawyer's  office. 

10.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  the  apartments 
in  which  the  domestics  discharge  the  several  duties 
attached  to  the  service  of  a  house,  as  kitchens,  pan- 
tries, &c.  Owilt. 

11.  In  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  which  has  no  juris- 
diction annexed  to  it.  Encyc. 

12.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  particular 
duties  of  a  public  nature. 

This  office  [of  qmmennMsler-.evnend]  not  to  have  the  disposal 
of  public  uioi.ey,  except  sie, ill  ,jcc  ..-wiud  sums.     Marshall. 

OF'FICE,  v.  t.  To  perform ;  to  do  ;  to  discharge. 
[JVot  used.]  Shah. 

OF'FICE-BESR-ER,  n.  One  who  holds  office ;  used 
chiefly  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

OF'FI-CER,  n.  A  person  commissioned  or  authorized 
to  perform  any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical.  There  are  great  officers  of 
state,  and  subordinate  officers.  Military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  same  grade  usually  take  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  their  commissions.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  nominated  by  their  captains, 
and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments. 

OF'FI-CER,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  officers  ;  to  appoint 
officers  over. 


OF'FI-CER-£D,  pp.    Furnished  with  officers. 

Addison. 
OF-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.     [Fr.  officiel ;  from  office.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  public  trust.  The  sec- 
retary is  engagetl  in  official  duties. 

2.  Derived  from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from 
the  proper  authority  ;  made  or  communicated  by  vir- 
tue of  authority  ;  as,  an  official  statement  or  report. 
We  have  official  intelligence  of  the  battle. 

3.  Conducive  by  virtue  of  appropriate  powers. 
The  stomach  and  other  parts  official  to  nutrition.     [Unusual.] 

OF-FI"CIAL,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed 
by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon,  &c,  with  charge 
of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer or  attendant. 

OF-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  By  the  proper  officer ;  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proper  authority ;  in  pursuance  of  the 
special  powers  vested  ;  as,  accounts  or  reports  of- 
ficially verified  or  rendered  ;  letters  officially  commu- 
nicated ;  prisons  o,;iriullu  notified. 

OF-FI"CIAL-TY,  (-fish'al-te,)  n.  The  charge  or  of- 
fice of  an  official.  Jlyliffc. 

OF-FI"CIATE,  (-fish'ate,)  v.  i-  To  act  as  an  officer 
in  his  office  ;  to  transact  the  appropriate  business  of 
an  office  or  public  trust.  At  this  court  the  chief  jus- 
tice officiated. 

The  bishops  and  pricst6  officiate  at  the  altar.  Sullingfleet. 

2.  To  perform  the  appropriate  official  duties  of  an- 
other. 

OF-FI"CIaTE,  v.  t.  To  give  in  consequence  of  of- 
fice. 


Tight.     {Improper.'] 


ii,:ie,n. 
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OF-FI"CIa-TED,  pp.     Given  in  consequence  of  of- 
fice. 

2.  Performed  the  duties  of  an  office,  or  the  office 
of  another. 
OF-FI"CIa-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Performing  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  an  office  ;   performing  the  office  of 
another. 
OF-FIC'I-NAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  officina,  a  shop.] 

Used  in  a  she]),  or  belonging  to  it.  Officinal  drugs, 
medicines,  and  simples,  are  such  as  are  required  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 

Brando. 
OF-FI"CIOUS,  (-fish'us,)  o.f  [L.  officiosus.] 

1.  Kind  ;  obliging  ;   doing  kind  offices. 

Yet  not  to  u.irlli  nee  liee,  ■  1,,-i^lit  luminaries 

Officious.  Milton. 

2.  Excessively  forward  in  kindness;  importunate- 
ly interposing  services. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.  Shak. 

3.  Busy  ;   intermeddling  in  affairs  in  which  one 


OF-FI"CIOUS-LY,   adv.      Kindly;    with    solicitous 
Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nursed.  Dryden. 

2.  With  importunate  or  excessive  forwardness. 

Flattering  ne.v/dn  uf.ei.tushj  appear, 

To  give  themselves,  not  you,  a  happy  year.  Dryden. 

3.  In  a  busy,  meddling  manner. 
OF-FI''CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Eagerness  to  serve  ;  usual- 
ly, an  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  others,  or  improper  for- 
wardness, interposing  in  affairs  without  being  de- 
sired, or  with  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  others. 

2.  Service.     [Little  H.seu\]  Brown. 

OFF'ING,  ti.  [from  off.]  That  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  or  at  a  compe- 
tent distance,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  no 
need  of  a  pilot.    We  saw  a  ship  in  the  offing. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

OFF'SCOUR-ING,  n.  [off  and  scour.]  That  which 
is  scoured  off;  hence,  refuse  ;  rejected  matter;  that 
which  is  vile  or  despised.    Lam.  iii.     1  Cor.  iv. 

OFF'SCUM,  n.     Refuse  ;  offscouring;  filth. 

OFF'SOUM,  a.    Refuse  ;  vile.  Trans,  of  Boc. 

OFF'SET,  re.  t  [off  and  set.]  A  shoot ;  a  sprout  or 
bulb  from  the  roots  of  a  plant.  Locke.     Ray. 

2.  A  flat  surface  or  terrace  on  a  hill-side. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  horizontal  ledge  on  the  face  of 
a  wall,  formed  by  a  diminution  of  the  thickness  of 
the  wall. 

4.  In  surveying,  a  perpendicular  let* fall  from  the 
stationary  lines  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of 
an  inclosure. 

5.  In  accounts,  a  sum,  account,  or  value  set  off 
against  another  sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent. 

0.  Wolcotu 
[This  is  also  written  Set-off.] 

OFF'SET,  v.  t.  To  set  one  account  against  another ; 
to  make  the  account  of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of 
another.  Judge  Scwall. 

OFF'SET-STAFF,  n.  A  light  rod,  ten  links  long, 
used  by  surveyors  in  making  off-sets.       Buchanan. 

OFF'SPRING,  Ti.  [off  and  spring.]  A  child  or  chil- 
dren ;  a  descendant  or  descendants,  however  re- 
mote from  the  stock.    Acts  xvii.    Rev.  xxii. 

2.  Propagation  ;  generation.  Hooker. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind.  Dunham. 
OF-FUS'CATE,   OF-FUS-Ca'TION.      See     Obfus- 
cate, Obfuscation. 

OFF'WARD,  ado.    [off  and  ward.]    Leaning  off,  as  a 

ship  on  shore. 
OFT,  adv.     [Sax.  oft;  Sw.  ofta;  Dan.  ofte.) 

Often  ;  frequently  ;  not  rarely.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  prose,  and  may  be  so  used  still,  but  is  more 
generally  used  in  poetry. 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

OFT'EN,  (of'n,)  adv. ;  comp.  Oftener  ;  supcrl.  Oft- 
enest.     [Sax.  oft;  Goth,  vfta.] 
Frequently  ;  many  times  ;  not  seldom.    Addison. 
OFTEN,  (of'n,)  a.     Frequent.     [Improper.] 
OFT'£N-€OM-ER,  n.    One  who  comes  frequently. 
Taylor. 
0FT'£N-NESS,   (of'n-ness,)  n.     Frequency.       [J\Tot 

used.]  Hooker. 

OFT'JSN-TIMES,  (of  n-tlmz,)  adv.  [often  and  times.] 
Frequently  ;  often ;  many  times. 

Hooker.    Atterbury. 
OFT'TIMES,  adv.     [oft  and  times.]     Frequently  ;  oft- 
en. Jtfllf.071. 

OG.    See  Ogee. 

OG-DO-AS'TICII,  (-as'tik,)  n.  [Gr.  oySoos,  eighth, 
and  rixuc,  a  verse.] 

A  poem  of  eight  lines.     [Little  used.]        Selden. 
O-GEE',  (o-je',)  n.     [Fr.  ogive,  augive.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  a  molding  consisting  of  two 
members,  the  one  concave,  the  other  convex,  or  of  a- 
round  and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  S. 

Oloss.  ofArchit. 
the 
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OG-GA-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  77.  [L.  obgannio,  ogga- 
nio,  to  growl.] 

The  murmuring  of  a  dog  ;  a  grumbling  or  snarl- 
ing.    [Not  used.]  Mountagu. 
OG'HAM,    n.     A   particular  kind  of  stenography,  or 
writing  in  cipher,  practiced  by  the  ancient  Irish. 

Astle.    Brands. 
O'GIVE,  (o'jiv,)  n.     In   architecture,  a  term   used  by 
French  architects  to  denote  the  Gothic  vault,  with 
_  its  ribs  and  cross  springers,  &c.  Choilt. 

O'GLE,  (6'gl,)  ».  t.  [from  D.  oog,  the  eye,  Sax.  eag, 
L.  ocidus.     See  Eye.] 

To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  with 
a  design  to  attract  notice. 

And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  apeak.  Dryden. 

n'CI.H,  n.     A  side  glance  or  look.  Addison. 

C'GLER,  n.     One  that  ogles.  Mdison. 

O'GLi.N'G,  ppr.     Viewing  with  side  glances. 
O'GLING,  n.    The  act  of  viewing  with  side  glances. 
OG'LI-O,  (5'le-o  ;)    now  written  Olio,  which  see. 
O'GRE,  (o'gur,)  7i.     [Fr.  ogre.] 

All  imaginary  monster  or  hideous  giant  of  fairy 
tales,  who  lived  on  human  beings.    Arabian  Nights. 
O'GRESS,  n.     A  female  ogre. 

O'GRESS,  n.  In  heraldry,  a  cannon-ball  of  a  black 
color.  Ashmole. 

[A  black  roundel.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 
O-GYG'I-AN,   a.    Pertaining  to  Ogijges,  the  most  an- 
cient monarch  in  Greece,  and  to  a  great  deluge  in 
Attica  in  his  days. 
2.  Of  great  and  dark  antiquity.  Lcmpriere. 

OH,  exclam.  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow,  or  anx- 

OIL,  7t.  [Sax.  at.  It  seems  to  be  named  from  its  in- 
flammability, for  alan  is  to  kindle,  and  to  oil ; 
hence, -ana-Ian,  to  anneal ;  tp.led,  lire  ;  Dan.  ild,  whence 
the  name  of  Hildcbnind,  Ono.  lbhbraiid,  firebrand  ; 
D.  oly ;  G.  ocl;  Sw.  olja;  Dan.  olie  ;  Fr.  huile  ;  It. 
olio  ;  L.  oleum  ;  Gr.  cXaiou ;  W.  olew  ;  Ir.  ola ;  Arm. 
Sp.  and  Port,  oleo.] 

An  unctuous  substance  expressed  or  drawn  from 
various  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity, 
and  insolubility  in  water.  Oils  are  rixed  and  greasy, 
fixed  and  essential,  and  volatile  and  essential.  They 
have  a  smooth  feel,  and  most  of  them  have  little 
taste  or  smell.  Animal  oil  is  found  in  all  animal 
substances.  Vegetable  oils  are  produced  by  expres- 
sion, infusion,  or  distillation.  Encyc.  Nicholson. 
Oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphuric  acid. 

Oil  of  mine  ;  a  name  given  to  two  oils  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  Ethereal  ml 
of  wine  is  oenanthic  ether.  •  Graham. 

OIL,  v.  t.  To  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil ;  to  lubricate 
with  oil  ;  to  anoint  with  oil.  Wotton.     Swift. 

OIL'-BAG,  n.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals  con- 
taining oil. 

OIL'-€aKE,  ti.  A  cake  or  mass  of  compressed  flax- 
seed from  which  oil  has  been  extracted. 

OIL'-CLOTH,  n.    Cloth  oiled  or  painted  for  covering 

OIL'-COL-OR,  7t.  A  color  made  by  grinding  a  color- 
ing substance  in  oil.  Boyle. 

OIIV.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Smeared  or  anointed  with  oil. 

Huloet. 

OIL'ER,  77.  One  who  deals  in  oils  ;  formerly,  one  who 
dealt  in  oils  and  pickles. 

OIL'-GAS,  77.  Inflammable  gas  procured  from  oil, 
and  used  for  lighting  streets  and  apartments  in  build- 


OIL'I-NESS,  7t.     Therpialiiv  of  being  oily  ; 

ness;  greasiness  ;  a  qualily  approaching  that  of  oil. 

Bacon.     Arbutlmot. 

j'ING,  ppr.    Smearing  or  ano 

Oil 

OIL'-NUT,  77.    The  butternut  of  North  America. 

Carver. 
2.  A  North  American  shrub,  Hamiltonia  oleifera 
of  Muhlenberg. 
OIL'-NUT,    ( 77.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Ricinus,  the 
OIL'-TREE,  (       Palma  Christi,  from  which   is   pro- 
cured castor-oil.  Fam.  of  Plants.     Encyc. 
OIL'-PAINT-ING,  tt.     The  art  of   painting  in  oil- 
colors. 
2.  A  picture  painted  in  oil-colors. 
OIL'-SHOP,  77.    A  shop  where  oils  are  sold. 
OIL'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil ;  as,  oily  matter  or  substance. 
Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  oil  ;  as,  an  oily  appearance. 

3.  Fatty  ;  greasy.  Shak. 
OIL'Y-GRaIN,    7i.      A  plant,  sesame  or  sesamum, 

which  see.  Miller. 

OIL'Y-PALM,  77.    A  palm-tree  of  the  genus  Eteis, 

from  the  fruit  of  which  palm  oil  is  obtained. 

P.  Cyc. 
OINT,  v.  t.      [Fr.  oindre,  oint ;  Sp.  and  Port,  vmtar. 

The  French  oindre  is  formed   from  the  L.  ungo,  like 


They  oinr  their  uak.d  limk*  v.-iih  minh'-n  d  oil.  Dryden. 

OINT'ED,  pp.     Anointed ;  smeared  with  an  oily  or 
greasy  matter. 


OLE 

OINT'ING,  ppr.    Anointing. 

OINT'MENT,  77.  Unguent ;  amy  soft,  unctuous  sub- 
stance or  compound,  used  for  smearing,  particularly 
the  body  or  a  diseased  part. 

OIS'A-NITE,  77.    The  same  mineral  with  Anatase, 

_  which  see.  Dana. 

OKE,  77,  An  Egyptian  and  Turkish  weight,  equal  to 
about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters,  English  avoir- 
dupois weight.  Eton. 

O'KER.     See  Ochkr 

O'KRA,  /  7i.     An  annual  plant,  Hibiscus  esculentus, 

O'KRO,  j  whose  green  pods,  abounding  in  nutri- 
tious mucilage,  are  much  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
&c,  for  soups  or  pickles.       Farm.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

OLD,  a.  [Sax.  eald;  G.  alt;  D.  oud;  Dan.  aide,  old 
age.] 

1.  Advanced  far  in  years  or  life  ;  having  lived  be- 
yond the  middle  period,  or  rather  toward  the  end  of 
life,  or  toward  the  end  of  the  ordinary  term  of  living  ; 
applied  to  animals  or  plants  ;  as,  an  old  man  ;  an  old 
age  ;  an  old  camel  or  horse  ;  an  old  tree.  This  ad- 
jective is  placed  after  the  noun  that  designates  the 
time  lived. 

Abraham  was   sevrntv-five    Years   old  when   he  departed  from 
Haran.  —  Gen.  xii. 

2.  Having  been  long  made  or  used  ;  decayed  by 
time  ;  as,  an  old  garment ;  an  old  house. 

3.  Being  of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago; 
as,  an  old  acquaintance. 

4.  Having  been  long  made  ;  not  new  or  fresh  ;  as, 
old  wine. 


6.  Ancient ;  that  existed  in  former  ages  j  as,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  the  old  Romans. 

7.  Of  any  duration  whatever;  as,  a  year  old; 
seven  years  old.     How  old  art  thou  ? 

8.  Subsisting  before  something  else.  He  built  a 
new  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  old  law 
is  repealed  by  the  new. 

9.  Long  practiced.  He  is  grown  old  in  vice.  He 
is  an  old  offender. 

10.  That  has  been  long  cultivated  ;  as,  old  land  ; 
an  old  farm  ;  opposed  to  new  land,  land  lately  cleared 
and  cultivated.  America. 

11.  More  than  enough ;  great. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hellgate,  he  should  have  old  turning  of 

12.  In  vulgar  language,  crafty  ;  cunning. 

Of  old;  long  ago ;  from  ancient  times  ;  as,  in  days 
of  old.  Dryden. 

We  apply  old  chiefly  to  things  subject  to  decay. 
We  never  say,  the  old  sun,  or  an  old  mountain. 

OLD'-AGE,  77.     Advanced  years  ;  the  latter  period  of 

_  life. 

OLD  BACH'E-LOR,  77.  An  unmarried  man  some- 
what advanced  in  years. 

OLD'/CN,  a.     Old  ;  ancient.  Shak. 

OLD'ER,  a.  comp.     More  old. 

OLD'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  old. 

OLD-FASH'ION-.ED,  a.     Formed  according  to  obso- 
lete fashion  or  custom  ;  as,  an  old-fashioned  dress. 
Old-fashioned  men  of  wit.  Addison. 

OLD-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  old 
gentleman,  or  like  one. 

CLD'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OLD  MAID,  77.  An  unmarried  female,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

OLD'NESS,  77.  Old  age  ;  an  advanced  state  of  life  or 
existence  ;  as,  the  oldness  of  a  man,  of  an  elephant, 
or  a  tree. 

2.  The  state  of  being  old,  or  of  a  long  continuance  ; 
as,  the  oldness  of  a  building  or  a  garment. 

3.  Antiquity  ;  as,  the  oldness  of  monuments. 
CLD-RED-SAND'SToNE,  77.     In  geology,  a  series  of 

red  sandstone  rocks,  lying  below  the  coal  formation. 

OLD'-STYLE.     See  Stvle.  [Brande. 

OLD-TEST'A-MENT,  77.      That  part  of  the    Bible 

which  contains  the  collected  works  of  the  inspired 

writers  previous  to  Christ.  Brande. 

OLD'WIFE,  7i.    A  contemptuous   name  for  an  old 

prating  woman.    1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  wrasse  kind,  or  genus  Labrus, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Balistes.  Encyc. 

O-LE-AG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  oleaginus,  from  oleum,  oil.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  oil ;  oily  ;  unctuous. 

Arbuthnot. 
O-LE-AG'IN-OUS-NESS,  77.     Oiliness.  Boyle. 

O-LE-AN'DER,  77.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nerium,  the 
rosebay  or  South  Sea  rose ;  a  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  with  flowers  in  clusters,  of  a  fine  color,  but  of 
an  indifferent  smell.  The  plant,  especially  the  bark 
of  the  root,  is  medicinal,  and  of  course  poisonous. 
Encyc.  Loudon. 
O-LE-AS'TER,  n.     [L.,  from  olca,  the  olive-tree.] 

A  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Ehcagnus,  much  re- 
sembling the  olive.        .  Partington. 
O'LE-ATE,  n.    A  compound  of  oleic  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Chevreul. 
O'LE-FI-ANT,  a.     [L.  oleo,  olfacio.] 

Olefiant  gas  is  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  and  two  of  hydrogen.  It  was  discovered  in 
179(3.     It  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  combustible. 


OLL 

Olefiant  gas,  is  so  called  from  its  property  of  form- 
ing with  chlorine  a  compound  resembling  oil. 

O'LE-ie,  a.  [from  oil.]  The  oleic  acid  is  obtained 
from  a  soap  made  by  digesting  hog's  lard  in  potash 
lye.  Chevreul. 

O-LE-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  oil;  as,  oleifcrous 
seeds. 

O'LE-IN,  77.    The  thin,  oily  part  of  fats. 

O-LE-OM'E-TER,  n.     [oleum  and  ,ieTpov.] 

An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  purity 
of  oil.     This   term   should  have   been  Eleometer, 

_  from  Gr.  cAaio-i/,  oil,  &c. 

O'LE-ON,  77.  A  peculiar  liquid  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and  lime. 

O-LE-O-RES'IN,  77.  A  natural  mixture  of  a  terebin- 
thinale  oil  and  a  resin. 

O-LE-O-SAe'CHA-RUM,  71.  A  mixture  of  oil  and 
sugar.     More  properly,  Eleosaccharum.  Ure. 

6'LE-OSE,  )         rT      ,  , 

O'LE-OUS,  i  a-     CL-  oUosus^ 

Oily.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

OL-E-RA'CEOUS,  f-shus,)  a.  [L.  oleraceus,  from 
olus,  oleris,  pot-herbs.] 

Pertaining  to  pot-herbs;  of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  herbs  for  cookery.  Lee.     Brown. 

OL-FACT',  v.  t.  [L.  olfaeto,  olfacio,  oleo,  to  smell, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  smell ;    used  in  burlesque,  but  not  otherwise 
authorized.  Hudibras. 

OL-FACT'O-RY,  a.     [L.  olfacio,  supra.] 

Pertaining  to  smelling ;  having  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing ;  as,  olfactory  nerves.  Locke. 


[Ar. 


.U3 


,        fie 


adjective  al,  the,  corrupted  into  ol.  The  word  signi- 
fies, then,  frankincense,  and  it  is  so  named  from  its 
whiteness.] 

An  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  the  tree  called 
Boswellia  serrata.  It  is  in  semi-transparent  globules, 
of  a  pink  color,  brittle,  and  adhesive  when  warm; 
its  taste  is  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic. It  burns  for  a  long  time,  with  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  steady,  clear  light,  and  is  the  frankin- 
cense (thus)  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  easily  extin- 
guished. It  is  brought  from  Central  India.  In  Ara- 
bia, luban  is  applied  to  benzoin,  which  is  generally 
used  for  incense,  and  oliban  is  called  condur,  whence 
Gr.  x»i«Spus.  In  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumigations  as 
a  resolvent.  Fourcroy.    Encyc. 

OL'ID-OUS   j  "■'    ['"-'•  olidus>  from  ole°> t0  sme11-] 

Fetid  ;  having  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Boyle.    Brown. 
OL-I-GARCH'AL,         )a.      [See   Oligarchy.]      Per- 
OL-I-GARCH'IC-AL,  j      taining  to  oligarchy,  or  gov- 
ernment bv  a  few.  Burke. 
OL'I-GaR€"H-Y,ti.     [Gr.oXtycipxii;  oXiyos,  few,  and 
apxn,  rule.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  pow- 
er is  placed  in  a  few  hands ;  a  species  of  aristocracy. 
Swift, 

o^ifirhe,  i  a-   [Gr-  °*'y'™'  least-l 

Specular  iron  ore,  presenting  a  steel-gray  color  and 
a  brilliant  luster  when  in  crystals.  Dana. 

C'LI-O,  77.     [It.,  from  Sp.  olla ;  Port,  olha,  a  dish  of 
meat  boiled  or  stewed  ;  L.  olla,  a  pot.] 

1.  A  mixture  ;  a  medley.  Dryden. 

2.  A  miscellany;  a  collection  of  various  pieces; 
applied  to  musical  collections. 

OL'I-TO-RY,  a.    [L.  alitor,  a  gardener,  from  olus,  pot- 
herbs.] 
Belonging  to  a  kitchen-garden  ;  as,  olitory  seeds. 
Evelyn. 
[It  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  noun.] 

OL-I-VA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  oliva,  olive.] 

Of  the  color  of  the  olive ;  olive-green  ;  green  mixed 
with  brown.  Lindley.     Pennant. 

OL-I-VAS'TER,  a,     [Fr.  oliv&trc,  from  L.  oliva,  olive.] 
Of  the  color  of  the  olive  ;  tawny.  Bacon. 

OL'IVE,   77,     [L.  oliva,  from  olea,  an  olive-tree  ;  Fr. 
olive;  Gx.eUia.     See  Oil.] 

A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Olea,  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  common  olive-tree  grows  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  having  an  upright  stem  witli  numerous  branches. 
This  tree  is  much  cultivated,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
for  its  fruit,  also  called  the  olive,  from  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  olive  oil,  and  which  is  used  also  for  pick- 
les. Brande. 

OL'IVE-BRANCH,  7t.    A  branch  of  the  olive-tree; 
the  emblem  of  peace. 

OL'IV-£D,  a.     Decorated  with  olive-trees.    JVarton. 

OL^I-VEN-ITE,  77.    An  olive-green  ore  of  copper,  con- 
taining arsenic  acid.  Dana. 

OL'IVE-YARD,  n.    An  inclosure  or  piece  of  ground 
in  winch  olives  are  cultivated.     Exod.  xxiii. 

OL'I-VILE,   77.     A  peculiar  amylaceous  or  crystalline 
substance  obtained  In. in  the  glim  of  the  olive  tree. 

OL'I-VIN,     I  71.     [from  olive.]     A  variety  of  Chryso- 

OL'I-VINE,  j     lite,  which  see.  Dana, 

OL'LA,  77.     An  olio. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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OL'LA-PO-DU7'!.i.\, 


OMI 


[Sp.]  A  favorite  Spanish 
dish,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  meat 
chopped  fine,  ami  stewed  with  vegetables.  Hence, 
the  term  is  ust  d  metaphorically,  for  any  incongruous 
melange. 
OL'O-GltAPH.     See  Holograph. 

O-LYM'PI-AD,  n.  [L.  Olympias ;  Gr.  OXvpnmc,  from 
OXu/iiroi,  O'.y/r.pus,  a  mouiilnrn  of  Macedonia.] 

A  period  of  four  years  reckoned  from  one  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  to  another,  and  constitut- 
ing an  important  epoch  in  history  and  chronology. 
The  first  Olympiad  comne  need  77(i  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  23  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  The  coiiiputaiioti  l.y  Olympiads  ceased  at  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  fourth  Olympiad,  in  the  year 
44;)  (if  the  Clni.-tif.i.  :■!;>.  Encyc.  Am. 

O-LYM'PI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Olympus  ;  or  to  Olym- 
pia,  a  town  in  Greece. 

Olympic  games,  or  Olympics ;  solemn  games  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter, 
and  celebrated  once  in  four  years  at  Olympia.  [See 
Olympiad.] 
OM'BRe'  j  "■  LFn> from  SP-  homire,  man,  L.  Iwmo.} 
A  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards, 
usually  played  by  three  persons,  though  sometimes 
by  two  or  five.  Encyc. 

OM-BROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  ou0pos,  rain,  and  pe.rpov, 
measure.] 

A  machine  or  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  ;  a  rain-gauge.  Brande. 

O-ME'GA,  re.     [Gr.,  great  O.] 

The  name  of  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Alpha,  A,  is  the  first.     Hence,  in  Scripture,  Alpha 
and  Omera,  denotes  the  first  and  the  last,  the  begin- 
ning aurl  the  ending.     Rev. 
OM'E-LET,  n.     [Fr.  omelette.] 

A  k'nd  of  pancake  or  fritter  made  with  eggs  and 
other  ingredients.  Brande. 

O'MEN,  re.  [L.  omen;  but,  according  to  Varro,  it  was 
originally  osmen,  that  which  is  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
denoting"  wish  or  vow,  and  with  him  agree  Festus 
and  Nonius,  says  Vossius.  Another  author  derives 
the  word  from  the  Heb.  >JJ7,  an  augur.  Cicero  as- 
signs to  the  word  the  same  origin  as  Varro.  "  Voces 
hominum,  qua;  voccnt  omina."  But  the  word  came 
afterward  to  denote  tilings  rather  than  words.] 

A  sign  or  indication  of  some  future  event ;  a  prog- 
nostic.   Superstition  and  ignorance  multiply  omens; 
philosophy  and  truth  rej  ct  all  omens,  except  such  as 
may  be  called  causes  of  the  events.     Without  a  mira- 
cle, how  can  one  event  be  the  omen  of  another  with 
which  it  has  no  connection  ? 
0'JIEN-£D,  a.     Containing  an  omen  or  prognostic. 
Pope. 
O-MEN'TUM,  n.     [L.]     In  anatomy,  the  caul  or  epip- 
loon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tached to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  Forsyth.     Brande. 
6'MER,  n.     [Heb.]     A  Hebrew  measure,  the  tenth  of 

an  cplia.     F.rod.  xvi.  36. 
OM-I  LET'I€-AL,  a.     [Gr.  ouiXnTiKoc.] 

i  j   gifted  in  conversation.     [Not  in 
Farindon. 
[L.  ominor,  from  omen.] 
to   foreshow;   to  foretoken.     [Little 
Decay  of  Piety. 


comparisons; 
scribing. 
O-MIT'TANCE 


OMP 

i  omit  a  passage  in  reading  or 


ON 


Affable;  polil 

OM'IN-ATE,  v.  t 
To  presage ; 


OM-IN-A'TION,  n.     A  foreboding  ;  a  presaging  ;  prog- 
nostic.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

OM'IN-OUS,  a.    [L.  ominosus.] 

].  Foreboding  or  presaging  evil;  indicating  a  fu- 
ture evil  event ;  inauspicious. 

Ill  111"   heaili.-n  worship  u['  Uud,  a  ^u-rii:cr  without  a  heart  was 

a.  Foreshowing  or  exhibiting  signs  of  good. 

Though  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made  pease, 
nothing  followed.  Bacon. 

OM'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  good  or  bad  omens. 

Fotherby. 
OM'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  omin- 
ous.' Burnet. 
0-ftl  IS'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  omissus.     See  Omit.] 

That  may  be  omitted.  Parkhurst. 

f-MIS'SION,   (o-inish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  h.  omissio, 

1.  Neglect  or  failure  to  do  something  which  a  per- 
son had  power  to  do,  or  which  duty  required  to  be 
done.  Omission  may  he  innocent  or  criminal ;  inno- 
cent when  no  duty  demands  performance,  but  crim- 
inal when  duty  is  neglected. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offenses  is  into  those  of  omission 
and  those  of  cor^mission.  Addison. 

2.  A  leaving  out;  neglect  or  failure  to  insert  or 
mention  ;  as,  In ;  omission  of  a  word  or  clause. 

OMIS'SIVE.  a.     Leaving  out.  Stackliousc. 

O  MIS'SIVE-LV,  adv.     By  leaving  out. 
O-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  omitto  ;  ob  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  To  Jsavi.,  pass  by,  or  neglect ;  to  fail  or  forbear 
to  d  j  or  to  esf  ;  as,  to  omit,  an  opportunity  of  writing 
a  letter.     To  oriil  known  duty  is  criminal. 

2.  To  lfa'.e  out ;  not  to  insert  or  mention  ;  as,  to 
omit,  an  \ia;>OiVo.nt  word  in  a  deed  ;  to  omit  invidious 


Forbearance  ;  neglect.  [Not  used.] 
Sliak. 

O-MIT'TED,  pp.     Neglected  ;  passed  by  ;  left  out. 
O-MIT'TING,  ppr.    Neglecting  or  failing  to  do  or  use  ; 

passing  bv  ;  leaving  out. 
OM'NI-BUS,  re.     [L.  plural  dative,  for  all,  from  omreis, 
all.] 

A  covered,  vehicle,  commonly  a  large  carriage  with 
seats  running  lengthwise,  used  for  conveying  passen- 
gers a  short  distance,  in  a  city,  or  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, or  from  a  city  to  its  environs. 
OM-NI-Fa'RI-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  omnifarius.] 

Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or  kinds.  Bcntley. 

OM-NIF'EK-OUS,   a.     [L.    omnifer ;  omnis,   all,   and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

All-hearing;  producing  all  kinds.  Diet. 

OM-NIF'IC,  a.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
All-creating. 

Thou  deep,  peace ! 
Said  then  th'  omnijic  word,  your  discord  end.  RTillon. 

OM'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  every  form  or  shape.  Diet. 

OM-NI-FORM'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  having  every 

form.  More. 

OM-NIG'EN-OUS,  a.     [L.  omnigenus  ;  omnis,  all,  ev- 
ery, and  genus,  kind.] 

Consisting  of  all  kinds.  Diet. 

OM-NI-PAR'I-TY,  n.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  par,  equal.] 

General  equality.  White. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'I-ENCE,   re.     [L.  omnis  and  percipi- 
ent, perceiving.] 

Perception  of  every  thing.  More. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.     Perceiving  every  thing. 
More. 
OM-NIP'O-TENCE,   )  re.     [L.  omnipotent;  omnis,  all, 
OM-NIP'O-TEN-CY,  j      and  potent,  powerful.] 

1.  Almighty  [lower;  unlimited  or  infinite  power; 
a  word  in  strictness  applicable  only  to  God.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  God.  The  works  of  creation 
demonstrate  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

Will  Omnipotence  ncglrct  to  save 

The  suffering  virtue  uf  the  u  i„i-  and  brave  ?  Pope. 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  particular  things ;  as,  the 
omnipotence  of  love, 

OM-NlP'0-TENT,a. 

unlimited  power ;  ; 

create  worlds  must  be  omnipotent. 
2.  Having  unlimited   power  of  a  particular  kind; 

as,  omnipotent  love.  Shak. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT-LY,  ado.    With  almighty  power. 

OM-NI-PRES'ENCE,    re.       [L.    twwis    and   present, 
present.] 

Presence  in   every  place  at  the  same  time  ;  un- 
bounded   or   universal    presence  ;    ubiquity.     Omni- 
presence is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
OM-NI-PRES'ENT,  a.     Present   in  all   places  at  the 
same  time  ;  ubiquitary  ;  as,  the  omnipresent  Jehovah. 
OM-NI-PRE-SEN'TIAL,    (-zen'shal,)    a.      Implying 

universal  presence.  South. 

OM-NIS'CIENCE,   .   n.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  scientia, 
OM-NIS'CIEN-CY,  j       knowledge.] 

The  quality  of  knowing  all  things  at  once;  uni- 
versal knowledge;  knowledge  unbounded  or  infinite. 
Omniscience  is  all  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
OM-NIS'CIENT,  a.     Having  universal  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  all   things;  infinitely   knowing,  all- 
seeing;  as,  the  omniscient  God. 
( I M  \  I  <><:  I ENT-LY,  adv.     By  omniscience. 
OM-NIS'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  otnnis,  all,  and  scio,  to  know.] 

All-knowing.     [Not  used.]  Hakewill. 

OM'NI-UM,  n.     [L.  omnis,  all.] 

The  aggregate  of  certain  portions  of  different  stocks 
in  the  public  funds  ;  a  word  in  use  among  dealers  in 
the  F.ngiish  stocks. 

Omnium  denotes  all  the  particulars  included  in  the 
contract  between  government  and  the  public  for  a 
loan.  Cyc. 

OM'NI-UM-GATH'ER-UM,  n.     A  cant  name  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  persons. 

Selden. 
OM-NIVA-GANT,  a.     [L.  omnis  and  vagor.] 
y  where  and  every  wh 


[Gr.   optpaXog,  navel, 


[Supra.]    Almighty ;  possessing 
ll-powerful.    The  Being  that  can 


U'l'iub'i- 


[I, 


om/iis,  all,  and 


OM-NIV'O-ROUS, 
voro,  to  eat.] 

All-devouring  ;  eating  every  thing  indiscriminately 
,  Burke. 

OM'O-PLATE,  re.     [Gr.  couoc,  shoulder,  and.  jrAnroc, 
broad.] 

The  shoulder  blade  or  scapula. 
OM'PHA-CINE,  (om'fa-sin,)  a.     [Gr.  opdmicivoc, from 
oud>n%,  unripe  fruit.] 

Pertaining  to  or  expressed  from  unripe  fruit. 
Omphacine  oil,  or  ompliacinc,  is  a  viscous  brown 
juice  extracted  from  green  olives.  With  this  the 
wrestlers  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  used 
to  anoint  their  bodies.  Encyc. 

OM'PHA-CITE,  n.    A    variety    of  augite  of  a  pale 

leek  green  color.  Dana. 

OM-PHAL'ie,  a.    [Gr.  oucpaXos,  the  navel.] 

Pertaining  to  the  navel.  Asiat.  Res. 


OM'PHA-LO-CELE, 
KnXn,  tumor.] 

A  rupture  at  the  navel.  Cote. 

OM-PHA-LOP'SY-CHlTE,  re.  [Gr.  ouipaXos,  the  nave., 
and  ipv\n,  spirit.] 

One  of  a  sect  which  pretended  to  derive  pleasure 
from  sitting  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  navel. 
Bib.  Repos. 


[Gr.  optpaXoc,  navel,  and 
•/rri/roc,  optic] 

is  convex  on  both  sides; 
u  lens.  Hutton. 

[Gr.  opipaXoc,  the   navel, 


OM-PHA-LOP'TER,  )   re. 

OM-PHA-LOP'TIC,  j 
An   optica]   glass   tha 
commonly  called  a  cone 

OM-PHA-LOT'O-MY,  re. 
and  Tcurw,  to  cut.] 

The  onrratiim  of  dividing  the  navel-string. 

6'MY,  a.     Mellow  ;  as  land.     [Not  in  use.]         Ray. 

ON,  prep.  [G.  an;  D.  ann ;  Goth,  ana;  Gr.  avoi ;  L. 
in;  Gr.  en.  The  Sax.  in  is  our  ire,  and  un  is  a  nega- 
tive ;  but  probably  all  these  words  are  radically  the 
same.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  from  which 
these  words  must  he  derived,  is  to  pass,  to  approach, 
to  come  to,  or  to  meet.  Hence,  they  denote  near- 
ness, closeness,  or  contiguity,  and  from  meeting  the 
Latin  in  and  the  English  are  have  their  power  of 
negation  or  opposing.] 

1.  Being  in  contact  with  the  surface  or  upper  part 
of  a  thing  and  supported  by  it ;  placed  or  lying  in 
contact  with  the  surface  ;  as,  my  book  is  on  the  table  ; 
the  table  stands  on  the  floor  ;  the  house  rests  ore  its 
foundation  ;  we  lie  on  a  bed,  or  stand  on  the  earth. 

2.  Coming  or  falling  to  the  surface  of  any  thing; 
as,  rain  falls  ore  the  earth. 

Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

3.  Performing  or  acting  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
face, upper  part,  or  outside  of  any  thing ;  as,  to  play 
ore  a  harp,  a  violin,  or  a  drum. 

4.  Noting  addition  ;  as,  heaps  ore  heaps;  mischief 
ore  mischief;  loss  ore  loss. 

5.  At  or  near.  When  we  say  a  vessel  is  on  shore, 
we  mean  that  she  is  aground  ;  but  when  we  say,  a 
fleet  or  a  ship  is  ore  the  American  coast,  or  an  isle  is 
situated  ore  the  coast  of  England,  we  mean  only  that 
it  is  near  the  coast.  So  we  say,  ore  each  side  stands 
an  armed  man,  that  is,  at  or  near  each  side. 

So  we  say,  Philadelphia  is  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware ;  Midtllebury  is  on  the  Otter  Creek  ;  Guilford 
stands  on  the  Sound  ;  that  is.  near  the  river  or  sound, 
instead  of  ore  the  bank,  side,  or  shore. 

6.  It  denotes  resting  for  support ;  as, to  depend  ore, 
to  rely  on;  hence,  the  ground  of  any  thing;  as,  he 
will  covenant  on  certain  considerations  or  condi- 
tions ;  the  considerations  being  the  support  of  the 
covenant. 

7.  At  or  in  the  time  of;  as,  on  the  Sabbath  we  ab- 
stain from  labor.  We  usually  say,  at  the  hour,  on  or 
ire  the  day,  in  or  on  the  week,  month,  or  year. 

8.  At  the  time  of,  with  some  reference  to  cause  or 
Ore   public  occasions,  the  officers  appear  in 

i  put  before  tne  object  of  some  passion,  with 
i  of  toward  or  for.     Have  pity  or  compassion 


full  drcs 
9.  Iti 

the  sen' 


10.  At  the  peril  of,  or  for  the  safety  of. 

Hence,  on  thy  life.  Dryden. 

11.  Denoting  a  pledge  or  engagement,  or  put  be- 
fore the  thing  pledged.  He  altirmed  or  promised  on 
his  word,  or  ore  his  honor. 

12.  Noting  imprecation  or  invocation,  or  coming 
to,  falling,  or  resting  on.     Ore  us  be  all  the  blame. 

His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

13.  In  consequence  of,  or  immediately  after.  On 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded. 

14.  Noting  part,  distinction,  or  opposition  ;  as,  on 
one  side  and  ore  the  other.  Ore  our  part,  expect 
punctuality. 

Ore  the  way,  on  the  road,  denote  proceeding,  trav- 


On  high  ;  in  an  elevated  place  ;  sublimely. 

On  fire;  in  a  state  of  burning,  or  inflammation; 
and  metaphorically,  in  a  rage  or  passion. 

Ore  a  sudden  ;  suddenly. 

On  the  wing;  in  flight;  flying;  metaphorically,  de- 
parting. 

Ore  it,  on't,  is  used  for  of  it.     I  heard  nothing  ore'e. 

The  gamester  has  a  poor  trade  on't.  [This  use  is 
now  vulgar.] 

Upon  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  on,  often  with 
elegance,  and  frequently  without  necessity  or  advan- 
tage. 
ON,  adv.    Forward,   in   progression ;    as,  move   on ; 
goon. 

2.  Forward,  in  succession.  From  father  to  son, 
from  the  son  to  the  grandson,  and  so  on. 

3.  In  continuance  ;  without  interruption  or  ceas- 
ing; as,  sleep  ore,  take  your  ease  ;  say  on;  sing  on; 
write  ore. 

4.  Adhering;  not  off;  as  in  the  phrase,  "He  is 
neither  ore  nor  off,"  that  is,  he  is  not  steady ;  he  is 
irresolute. 

5.  Attached  to  the  body ;  as,  his  clothes  are  not  on- 
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ONE 

To  put  on ;  to  attach  to  the  body,  as  clothes  or  arms. 

On,  when  it  expresses  contact  with  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  is  opposed  to  Under,  Off,  or  Within,  and 
when  it  expresses  contact  with  the  side  of  a  thing,  is 
opposed  to  Off. 

On  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation,  or  rather 
as  a  command  to  move  or  proceed,  some  verb  being 
understood  ;  as,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends ;  that 

ONAGER,  n.    [L.]    The  wild  ass,  Equus  Asinus,  a 

soliped  pachydermatous  mammal,  originally  inhabit-. 

ing  the  great  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  "and  still  found 

there  in  its  wild  state. 
O'NAN-ISM,  n.    [from  Onan,  in  Scripture.]    The  crime 

of  self-pollution. 
ONCE,  (vvuns,)  adv.    [from  one.    So  D.  ecns,  from  een, 

and  G.  emst,  from  ein,  one.] 

1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two  years.   Bacon. 

2.  One  time,  though   no  more.    The  mind   once 


grow   worse    and 


tainted   with 
worse. 

3.  At  one  former  time  ;  formerly. 

My  soul  bad  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee  ; 

But  hence  'tis  gone.  Addison. 

4.  At  the  same  point  of  time  ;  not  gradually. 

At  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll.  Dryden. 

At  once ;  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  they  all  moved  at 
once ;  hence,  when  it  refers  to  two  or  more,  the  sense 
is,  together,  as  one. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once,  on  the  first  impression.  Atlerbury. 
Once  is  used  as  a  noun,  when  preceded  by  this  or 


tliat ;  as,  this  < 


,  that  . 


ONCE,  (ons,)  n.  [Fr.]  Felis  Uncia,  a  digitigrade, 
carnivorous  mammal,  of  the  cat  kind.  It  has  a  long 
tail,  and  a  whitish  body,  covered  with  irregular, 
simple,  black  spots.     It  inhabits  Persia. 

OJV  DIT,  (on'de,)  [Fr.]  They  say,  or  it  is  said ; 
hence,  a  flying  rumor. 

ONE,  (wun,)  a.  [Sax.  an,  o?n;  D.  een;  G.  ein;  Sw. 
eft  ;  Dan.  en  or  een  ;  Ice.  cinn ;  W.  nn  or  ijn ;  L.  unus ; 
Gr.  iv ;  It.  and  Sp.  uno ;  Port,  hum ;  Fr.  nn ;  Arm. 
unan;  Ir.  an,  aon.] 

1.  Single  in  number;  individual;  as,  one  man; 
one  book.  There  is  one  sun  only  in  our  system  of 
planets: 

2.  Indefinitely,  some  or  any.  You  will  one  day  re- 
pent of  your  folly.  But,  in  this  phrase,  one  day  is 
equivalent  to  some  future  time. 

3.  It  follows  any. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

4.  Different ;  diverse  ;  opposed  to  Another.  It  is 
one  thing  to  promise,  and  another  to  fulfill. 

5.  It  is  used  with  another,  to  denote  mutuality  or 
reciprocation.     Be  kind  and  assist  one  another. 

6.  It  is  used  with  another,  to  denote  average  or 
mean  proportion.  The  coins,  one  with  another,  weigh 
seven  penny  weight  each. 

7.  One  of  two  ;  opposed  to  Other. 

Ask  from  one  side  of  havi-n  10  the  other.  — Deut.  iv. 

8.  Single  by  union ;  undivided ;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members  may  be  many. 
Pearson. 

9.  Single  in  kind  ;  the  same. 

One  plague  was  on  you  all  aud  on  your  lords.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

One  day;  on  a  certain  or  particular  day,  referring 
to  time  past. 

One  day  when  Phtcbe  fair 
With  all  her  baud  u  >s  Mk^v.ng  tiie  chase.  Spenser. 

2.  Referring  to  future  time  ;  at  a  future  time,  in- 
definitely.    [See  One,  No.  2.] 

All  one ;  just  the  same  ;  as,  it  is  all  one  what  course 
you  take. 
Jit  one ;  in  union  ;  in  agreement  or  concord. 

The  king  resolved  to  keep  Ferdinand  and  Philip  at  one  with 
themselves.  Bacon. 

In  one  ;  in  union  ;  in  one  united  body. 

One,  like  many  other  adjectives,  is  used  without  a 
noun,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
some  noun  understood.  Let  the  men  depart  one  by 
one;  count  them  one  by  one  ;  every  one  has  his  pecu- 
liar habits  ;  we  learn  of  one  another,  that  is,  we 
learn,  one  of  us  learns  of  another. 

In  this  use,  as  a  substitute,  one  may  be  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  they  came  with 
their  little  ones. 

It  also  denotes  union,  a  united  body. 

Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  —Gal.  iii. 

One  o'clock  ;  one  hour  of  the  clock,  that  is,  as  sig- 
nified or  represented  by  the  clock. 

One  is  used  indefinitely  for  any  person;  as,  one 
sees  ;  one  knows  ;  after  the  Trench  manner,  on  vuit. 
Our  ancestors  used  man  in  this  manner  ;  man  sees  ; 
man  knows;  "man  brah.'i ,"  man  brought,  that  is,  they 
brought.     [Sazoti.] 

This  word   we  have    received    from  the    Latin, 
through  the  Italian  and  French.    The  same  word, 
from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  we  write  An. 
ONE'-ARCH-.ED,  (wun'archt,)  a.     Having  one  arch. 


ONS 

ONE'-BER-RY,   (wun'ber-ry,)   n.      A) 

genus  Talis  ;  true  love.  Ft 

ONE'-EY-.ED,  (wun'lde,)  a.    Having  i 


herb   of   the 
i.  of  Plants. 
te  eye  only. 
Dryden. 


mined  bv  dreams. 
0-NEI-RO-€RiT'ieS,  n.  pi.    The  act  of  interpreting 

dreams.  Warburton. 

O-NEI-RO-CRIT'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  inter- 

O-NEI-RO-CRIT'ie-AL,  \     pretation  of  dreams,  or 

O-Nl-RO-CRIT'ie,  >     pretending   to  judge    of 

future  events  signified  by  dreams. 

My  oneirocritical  correspondent.  Addison. 

O-NEI'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  oveipov,  a  dream,  and 
pnv-eia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  dreams.  Spenser. 

ONE'MENT,   (wun'ment,)  n.     State  of  being  one. 

[JVoi  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ONE'NESS,  (wun'ness,)  n.  [from  one.]  Singleness 
in  number;  individuality;  unity;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness.  Hooker. 

ON'ER-A-RY,  a.  [L.  oncrarius,  from  onus,  a  load; 
onero,  to  load.] 

Fitted  or  intended  for  the  carriage  of  burdens ; 
comprising  a  burden. 
ON'ER-ATE,  v.  t.    fL.  onero,  from  onus,  a  burden.] 

To  load  ;  to  burden. 
ON'ER-A-TED,  pv.     Loaded  ;  burdened. 
ON-ER-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  loading. 
ON'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  onerosus,  from  onus,  a  load.] 

1.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive.        Jiyiiffc.     Burton. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  being  for  the  advantage  of  "both 
parties  ;  as,  an  onerous  contract ;  opposed  to  Gratu- 

ON'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     Oppressively. 
ONE'-SID-ED,   (wun-,)  a.    Having    one  side  only; 
hence,  limited  to  one  side ;  partial ;  as,  a  one-sided 

ONE-SID'ED-NESS,  (wun-,)  n.    State  of  being  one- 
sided. West.  Rev. 
ON'EY-ER,  n.    An  accountant  of  the  exchequer. 


ON'ION,  (un'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  ognon;  Arm.  ouignoun; 
Ir.  uinnium.     In  W.  ceninen  is  a  leek.] 

A  well-known  plant  of  the  genus  Allium  ;   and 
particularly,  its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food. 
ON-KOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  oyxos,  tumor,  and  renvoi,  to 
cut.] 
-In  surgery,  the  opening  of  a  tumor  or  abscess. 

ON'LI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  alone.  J.  Howe. 
ON'LY,  a.     [Sax.  amlic,  one-like.] 

1.  Single  ;  one  alone ;  as,  John  was  the  only  man 
present. 

2.  This  and  no  other.    This  is  an  only  child. 

3.  This  above  all  others.    He  is  the  only  man  for 
music.  Johnson. 

ON'LY,  adv.    Singly;  merely;  barely;  in  one  manner 
or  for  one  purpose  alone. 

I  propose  my  th- -u ir! its  on'n  us  conjectures.  Burnet. 

And,  to  be  loved  lu.n.-.<  II,  needs  only  to  be  known.        Vryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other  wise. 

Every  imagination  of  th"  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually. — Gen.  vi. 

3.  Singly;  without  more;  as,  only  begotten. 
ON'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  ofofia,  name,  and  pavreta, 

divination.] 
Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 


ON-O-MAN'TIC,  j  a.  Predicting  by  names,  or 
ON-O-MAN'TIG-AL,  j  the  letters  composing  names. 
ON-0-MAS'TI-€ON,  n.     [Gr.  ovopa.]  [Camden. 

A  dictionary  ;  a  common-place  book. 
ON-O-MA-TECH'NY,  n.     [Gr.  ovoua  and  rex"n.] 

Prognostication  bv  the  letters  of  a  name. 
ON-O-MA-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  history 

of  names.  Coleman. 

ON-O-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  ovnpara  and  htyoc.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  names,  or  the  history  of 
the  names  of  persons. 
ON-O-MA-TO-PCE'IA,  n.     [Gr.  ovoparoirotta  ;  ovopia, 
name,  and  troa.ot,  to  make.] 

1.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which 
words  are  formed  to  resemble  the  sound  made  by  the 
thing  signified  ;  as,  to  bun,  as  bees  ;  to  crackle,  as 
burning  thorns  or  brush.  Encyc. 

2.  A  word  whose  souna  corresponds  to  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified. 

0-NOM-A-TO-PO-ET'I€,  a.     Formed  to  resemble  the 

sound  of  the  thing  signified.  Robinson. 

ON'SET,n.  [tmandsec,]  A  rushing  orsetting  upon  ; 
a  violent  attack  ;  assault ;  a  storming  ;  appropriately, 
the  assault  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops  upon  an  en- 
emy or  a  fort. 

The  shout 
began,  and  rushing  soui 


Oft 


Mlton. 


OPA 

2.  An  attack  of  any  kind;  as,  the  impetuous  onset 
of  grief.  Philips. 

ON'SET,  v.  t.    To  assault ;  to  begin.     [JVot  used.] 

Curew. 
ON-SET'TING,  n.     A  rushing  or  assaulting. 
ONSLAUGHT,   (on'slawt,)   n.      [Sax.    onsUegan,  to 
strike,  to  dash  against.] 

Attack  ;  onset ;  aggression  ;  assault.      Hudibras. 

ON'STEAD.  (-ted,)  n.         :  :-  ,;.,■■  ,.  -„..c 

ON-TO-LOG'le,  I  a.     [See  Ontology.]     Pertain- 

ON-TO  -LOG'ie-AL,  ]     ing  to  the  science  of  being  in 
general  and  its  attributes. 

Ontological  proof;   the   a  priori  argument  for  the 

being  of  God,  derived  from  the  necessary  existence 

of  time  and  space,  and  hence  the  necessary  existence 

of  some  being  to  fill  and  occupy  them.    Encyc.  Jim. 

ON-TO-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  011- 

ON-TOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  treats  of  or  considers 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  being  in  general. 

ON-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  ovra,  from  etpt,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  the  science  of  metaphysics  which  in- 
vestigates and  explains  the  nature  and  essence  of  all 
beings,  their  qualities  and  attributes.      Encyc.  Am. 

O'JYUS,  n.     [L.]     The  burden. 

O'jYUS  PRO-BAJVDI,  [L.]     The  burden  of  proof. 

ON'WARD,  ado.     [Sax.  ondward,  andweard ;   on  and 
weard,  L.  taersas.] 

1.  Toward  the  point  before  or  in  front;  forward; 
progressively  ;  in  advance  ;  as,  to  move  onward. 

Not  one  looks  backward;  onward  sull  he  goes.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

3.  A  little  further  or  forward. 

ON'VVARD,  a.    Advanced  or  advancing;  as,  an  on- 
ward course. 

2.  Increased  ;  improved.  Sidney. 

3.  Conducting;  leading  forward  to  perfection. 

ON'Y-eHA,  n.     [from  Gr.  ovv\.] 

The  shell  or  cover  of  a  species  of  muscle,  found  in 
the  lakes  of  India  where  the  nard  grows,  and  which, 
when  burned,  emits  a  musky  odor.    Ezod.  xxx. 

Ocsenius. 

ON'Y-OHITE,  n.     A  kind  of  marble  or  alabaster. 
[Obs.]  Ash, 

O'NY-OHO-MAN-CY,  n.    Divination  by  the  nails. 

O'NYX,  n.     [Gr.  onjjj,  a  nail  ;   L.  onyx.] 

Chalcedony  consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  color,  and  used  for  making  cameos, 
the  figure  being  cut  in  one  layer  upon  the  next,  as  a 
basis  or  background.  Dana. 

O'O-LTTE,   n.     [Gr.   u>ov,  an  egg,  and  \t@oc,  stone, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  roes  of  fish.] 

A  variety  of  limestone  consisting  of  round  grains, 
as  small  as  the  roe  of  a  fish.  It  sometimes  constitutes 
extensive  beds.  The  proper  oillite  formation  belongs 
to  the  medial  secondary,  in  the  geological  series,  be- 
tween the  chalk,  and  the  lias.  Dana. 

0-O-LIT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  oolite  ;  composed  of  or 
resembling  oolite. 

OOZE,  (ooz,)  v.  i.     [The  origin  oi  this  word  is  not 

easily  ascertained.     In  Eth.    U/  (Tin   signifies  to 
flow.    In  Amhatic,  UJHU  signifies  to  sweat.    In 


,ic,    (DGA  sig 


Ethiopic,  U/Ull  signifies  to  issue,  to  come  or  go 
out,  and  this  is  the  Heb.  N3\  In  Sax.  wees  .s  water,  G. 
wasser.    These  words  seems  to  be  nearly  allied.   See 


The  latent  rill,  o-  nv.'  onz!n»  ilnoiie'h  Uii'  (0. iss.         Thomson. 

OOZE,  n.  Soft  mud  or  slime  ;  earth  so  wet  as  to  flow 
gently,  or  easily  yield  to  pressure.  Carew. 

2.  Soft  flow  ;  spring.  Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tan-vat. 
OOZ'ING,  ppr.     Flowing  gently  :  percolating. 
OOZ'INGS,  n.  pi.     Issues  of  a  fluid.  Keats. 
OOZ'Y,  a.     Miry;  containing  soft  mud;  resembling 

ooze  ;  as,  the  on-.n  bed  of  a  river.  Pope. 

O'PA-OaTE  or  0-Pa'€aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  opaco.] 

To  shade ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud.    [JVot 

used,]  Boyle. 

O-PAC'I-TY,  (o-pas'e-te,)  n.     [L.  opadtas.] 

1.  Opaqueness  ;  the  quality  of  a  body  which  ren- 
ders it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  want  of 
transparency.      Opacity  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity.  Olanville. 
O-PA'COUS,  a.     [L.  opacus.] 

1.  Not  pervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  not  trans- 
parent. 

2.  Dark  ;  obscure.     [See  Opake.] 
O-Pa'COUS-NESS,  n.    Imperviousness  to  light. 

Evelyn. 

O'PAH,  n.  A  large  sea-fish,  Lampris  guttatus,  also 
called  the  King-fish.  Its  back  is  of  a  steel-blue 
color,  its  flanks  of  a  rich  green,  and  its  abdomen  of 
a  rose  color.  Jardine's  JYat,  Lib 

O-PaKE'.     See  Oparue. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  Mf-TE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'See  Pictorial  Illjstf<tiii>i:;;. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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O'PAL,  n.    [L.  opalus  or  opalum.] 

A  mineral  consisting  of  silcx  and  a  feu-  percent,  of 
water  Tlu*  pncivus  opal  presents  a  peculiar  play  of 
colors  of- delicate  tints,  anil  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
gem.  The  fire  opal  is  less  transparent,  and  the  col- 
ors are  like  the  red  and  yellow  of  flame.  Common  opal 
has  a  milky  appearance.  Menilite  is  a  brown,  im- 
pure variety,  occurring  in  concretions  at  Menil-Mon- 
tant,  near  Paris.  Dana. 

O-PAL-ESCE',  (-ess',)  v.  i.  To  give  forth  a  play  of 
colors,  like  the  opal.  Clcaveland. 

O-PAL-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  reflection  of  a  milky  or 
pearly  light  from  the  (ittri-ior  of  a  mineral.     Dana. 

O-PAL-ES'CENT,  a.  Reflecting  a  milky  or  pearly 
light  from  the  interior.  Kirwan. 

fVPAI.-IM.,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  opal. 

O'PAL-IZE,  v.  U  To  convert  into  a  substance  like 
opal. 

O'PAL-IZ-IlD,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  opal ;  as,  opaliicd  wood.       Clcaveland. 

O-PAKE'f '  |  a-    t L"  °Pacas '  Fr-  °1WJ1"^ 

1.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  not  transpa- 
rent. Chalk  is  an  opaque  substance.  [This  is  the 
word  now  generally  used.] 

2.  Dark  ;  obscure. 

0-PAQ.UE'NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being  impervious 
to  light ;  want  of  transparency  ;  opacity. 

OPE,  a.    Open.     [06s.     In  Sax.  yppe  is  open,  mani- 

_  feat,  irjipan,  to  open  ;  to  disclose.] 

OPE,  v.  t.  To  open  ;  used  only  in  poetry,  and  proba- 
bly a  contracted  word. 

6'P-EN,  (o'pn,)  a.  t  [Sax.  open;  D.  open  ;  G.  offen  ;  Sw. 
iipen ;  Dan.  aaben.) 

1.  Unclosed;  not  shut ;  as,  the  gate  is  open;  an 
open  door  or  window  ;  an  open  book  ;  open  eyes. 

2.  Spread  ;  expanded.  He  received  his  sou  with 
open  arms. 

3.  Unsealed  ;  as,  an  open  letter. 

4.  Not  shut  or  fast ;  as,  an  open  hand. 

5.  Not  covered  ;  as,  the  open  air  ;  an  open  vessel. 

6.  Not  covered  with  trees ;  clear ;  as,  an  open 
country  or  field. 

7.  Not  stopped  ;  as,  an  open  bottle. 

8.  Not  fenced  or  obstructed  ;  as,  an  open  road. 

9.  Not  frosty ;  warmer  than  usual ;  not  freezing 
severely  ;  as,  an  o;>cn  winter. 

.in  open  and  w.inw  winter  1....1  eel  lb  a  li..t  and  dry  inmmpr. 
Bacon. 

Johnson  interprets  open,  in  this  passage,  by  not 
cloudy,  not  gloomy.  I  think  the  definition  wrong. 
In  America,  an  open  winter  is  one  in  which  the 
earth  is  not  bound  with  frost  and  covered  with 
snow. 

10.  Public;  before  a  court  and  its  suitors.  Histes- 
timony  was  given  in  open  court. 

11.  Admitting  all  persons  without  restraint;  free 
to  all  comers.     He  keeps  open  house  at  the  election. 

12.  Clear  of  ice  ;   as,  the  river  or  the  harbor  is 

13.  Plain;  apparent;  evident;  public:  not  secret 
or  concealed  ;  as,  an  upen  declaration  ;  open  avowal  ; 
open  shame  ;  open  defiance.  The  nations  contend  in 
open  war,  or  in  open  arms. 

14.  Not  wearing  disguise;  frank;  sincere;  unre- 
served ;  candid  ;  artless. 

He  was  held  a  man  open  and  of  good  faith.  Bacon. 

His  generous,  open,  nude-signing  heart.  Addison. 

15.  Not  clouded;  not  contracted  or  frowning; 
having  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity;  as,  an  open 
look. 

With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

16.  Not  hidden  ;  exposed  to  view. 

We  are  to  exercise  our  thoughts  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of 
divine  truth.  Burnet. 

17.  Ready  to  hear  or  receive  what  is  offered. 

His  ears  are  open  to  their  cry.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

18.  Free  to  be  employed  for  redress ;  not  restrained 
or  denied  ;  not  precluding  any  person. 

The  law  is  open.  —-  Acts  xix. 

19.  Exposed  ;  not  protected  ;  without  defense.  The 
country  is  open  to  invaders. 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shak. 

20.  Attentive;  employed  in  inspection. 


n's  Rep. 

qlle.-tion 


23.  Not  closed  ;  free  to  be  debated  ; 
open  for  discussion. 

24.  In  music,  an  open  note  is  that  which  a  string  is 
tuned  to  produce.     "  Busby. 

0  P£N,   (o'pn,)   v.   t.     [Sax.   openian;    D.  crpenen;  G. 

Vffnen;  Sw.  d>iin ;    Dan.  aabner ;  Ar.     •  l)  bana  or 


OPE 

any  fastening  or  cover  and  set  open  ;   as,  to  open  a 
door  or  gate  ;  to  open  a  desk. 

2.  To  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  and  unfold  it. 

3.  To  separate  parts  that  are  close  ;  as,  to  open  the 
lips  ;  to  open  the  mouth,  or  eyes,  or  eyelids  ;  to  open 
a  hook. 

4.  To  remove  a  covering  from  ;  as,  to  open  a  pit. 

5.  To  cut  through  ;  to  perforate ;  to  lance ;  as,  to 
open  the  skin  ;  to  open  an  abscess. 

6.  To  break  ;  to  divide ;  to  split  or  rend  ;  as,  the 
earth  was  opened  in  many  places  by  an  earthquake  j 
a  rock  is  opened  by  blasting. 

7.  To  clear  ;  to  make  by  removing  obstructions  ; 
as,  to  open  a  road  ;  to  open  a  passage  ;  the  heat  of 
spring  opens-  rivers  bound  with  ice. 

8.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  as,  to  open  the  hand. 

9.  To  unstop  ;  as,  to  open  a  bottle. 

10.  To  begin;  to  make  the  first  exhibition.  The 
attorney-general  opens  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the 
king  or  the  State.  Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  ami  modesty. 

11.  To  show  ;  to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge. 

The    Knglieli    dhl    adventure    far   to  open   the   north    parts   of 
America.  Abbot. 

12.  To  interpret ;  to  explain. 

While  heoytiie/  to  us  tin   S.nptures. —  Luke  xxiv. 

13.  To  reveal ;  to  disclose.  He  opened  his  mind 
very  freely. 

14.  To  make  liberal ;  as,  to  open  the  heart. 

15.  To  make  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  ;  as,  to 
open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy. 

16.  To  enter  on  or  begin  ;  as,  to  open  a  negotiation 
or  correspondence  ;  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Indies. 

17.  To  begin  to  see  by  the  removal  of  something 
that  intercepted  the  view  ;  as,  we  sailed  round  the 
point,  and  opened  the  harbor. 

0'P.EN,  (o'pn,)  v.  i.     To  unclose  itself;  to  be  unclosed  ; 
to  be  parted. 


2.  To  begin  to  appear.  As  we  sailed  round  the 
point,  the  harbor  opened  to  our  view. 

3.  To  commence  ;  to  begin.  Sales  of  stock  opened 
at  par. 

4.  To  bark  on  scent  or  view  of  the  game ;  a  term 

O'PEN-ED,  (o'pnd,)  pp.  Unclosed  ;  unbarred ;  un- 
sealed ;  uncovered  ;  revealed  ;  disclosed  ;  made 
plain  ;  freed  from  obstruction. 

0'P.EN-ER,  (o'pn-er,)  n.  One  that  opens  or  removes 
any  fastening  or  covering.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  explains  ;  an  interpreter.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  separates ;  that  which  rends. 

Boyle. 

4.  An  aperient  in  medicine. 
5'P£N-Ey-£D,  (o'pn-Ide,)  a.    Watchful ;  vigilant. 

Shak. 
O'P-EN-H AND'ED,  (5'pn-hand'ed,)  a.     Generous  ;  lib- 
eral;  munificent.  Rome. 
O'PBN-HEART'ED,    (o'pn-hart'ed,)    a.       Candid ; 

frank  ;  generous.  Dryden. 

O'P-EN-HEART'ED-LY,  adv.  With  frankness  ;  with- 
.  out  reserve.  •  Cb.  Relig.  Appeal. 

0'P£N-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.     Frankness;    candor; 

sincerity  ;  munificence  ;  generosity.  Johnson. 

0'P£N-!NG,  (6'pn-ing,)  ppr.     Unclosing;  unsealing; 
uncovering;  revealing;  interpreting. 
2.  a.  First  in  Order;  as,  an  opening-  speech. 
O'P-EN-ING,  (o'pn-ing,)  n.     A  breach  ;  an  aperture;  a 
hole  or  perforation. 

2.  A  place  admitting  entrance,  as  a  bay  or  creek. 

3.  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  first  appearance  ; 
as,  the  opening  of  a  speech. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light.         Dryden. 

O'PEN-LY,  (6'pn-ly,)  adv.  Publicly  ;  not  in  private  ; 
without  secrecy;  as,  to  avow  our  sins  and  follies 
openly. 

How    grossly  and  o/>e;>?v  do  many  of  ns  contradict  the  precepts 
of  the  gosp  rl  by  i.ur  una..  i;m,...s  and  v.a.rldly  lusts  ! 

TUIotson. 
2.  Plainly  ;  evidently;  without  reserve  or  disguise. 
O'PfiN-MOUTH-iSD,     (5'pn-)    a.      Greedy  ;    clamor- 
ous ;  as,  an  open-mouthed  lion.  i/Estrawre. 
O'P-EN-NESS,  (o'pn-ness,)  n.     Freedom  from  covering 
or  obstruction  ;  as,  the  openness  of  a  country. 

2.  Plainness  ;  clearness  ;  freedom  from  "obscurity 
or  ambiguity ;  as,  deliver  your  answers  with  more 
openness.  Shak. 

3.  Freedomfromtlisgui.se;  univscrvctlness  ;  plain- 
ness. Felt  on. 

4.  Expression  of  frankness  or  candor;  as,  openness 
of  countenance. 

5.  Unusual  mildness  ;  freedom  from  snow  and 
frost ;  as,  the  openness  of  a  winter. 

OP'E-RA,  n.  [It.  Sp.  and  Fr.,  from  L.  opera,  work, 
labor.] 

A  dramatic  composition,  set  to  music  and  sung  on 
the  stage,  accompanied  with  musical  instruments, 
and  enriched  with  magnificent  dresses,  machines, 
dancing,  &x.  Encyc. 

OP'ER-A-BLE,  a.     Practicable.     [JVot  nsed.]    Brown. 

OP'E-RA-GLASS,   n.     A  small  perspective  glass  used 
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in  theaters,  operas,  &c.  One  kind  is  simply  a  spy- 
glass. Another  kind  is  designed  for  seeing  objects 
that  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye  ;  it  has  a  hole 
ill  its  side,  through  which  the  rays  coming  from  the 
object  are  received  on  a  plane  mirror  placed  oblique- 
ly within  the  tube,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  eye  at 
the  end  of  the  tube.  Brande.     HuUon. 

OP'E-RA-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  or  theater  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  operas. 

OP-E-RAM'E-TER,  7t.     [L.  opera  and  Gr.  uerpou.] 
An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  rota- 
tions made  by  a  machine  or  wheel  in  manufacturing 
cloth.  Ure. 

■  now  use  Opera- 
tive.] Shak. 
OP'ER-ANT,  71.     One  who  operates.           Coleridge. 
OP'ER-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  opcror;  Sp.  operar  ;  Fr.  operer ; 

Eth.    /"I  l4  gaber,  to  make,  do,  form,  or  ordain  ;  de- 

riv.  I  II  14  tagabar ,  to  work,  to  operate,  to  labor,  to 
till  ;  W.  gobcru,  to  operate  ;  Arm.  ober  or  gober,  to 
tir;  Sp.  and  Port, 
anduig  verb  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  13J,  signifies  to  be  strong,  to 
prevail,  and  in  Arabic,  tu  bind  fast,  to  consolidate,  to 
repair.  The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  or  press,  to 
exert  force.     Class  Br,  No.  14.] 

1.  To  act ;  to  exert  power  or  strength,  physical  or 
mechanical.  External  bodies  operate  on  animals  by 
means  of  perception  ;  sound  operates  upon  the  audi- 
tory nerves  through  the  medium  of  air;  medicines 
operate  on  the  body  by  increasing  or  diminishing  or- 
ganic action. 

2.  To  act  or  produce  effect  on  the  mind  ;  to  exert 
moral  power  or  influence.  Motives  operate  on  the 
mind  in  determining  the  judgment ;  examples  operate 
in  producing  imitation. 

The  virtues  of  privnle  p.  rs.ine  ajierate  but  on  a  few.    Atlerbury. 

A  plain,  i.nai.i.-iu.'  f.  a,,  .n  n/'Crtucj  mi  tiie  mind  both  of  a  learned 

and  an  ignorant  heap  r  as  Img  as  he  lives.  Siaift. 

3.  In  surgery,  to  perform  some  manual  act  in  a 
methodical  manner  upon  a  human  body,  and  usually 
with  instruments,  with  a  view  to  restore  soundness 
or  health,  as  in  amputation,  lithotomy,  and  the  like. 

4.  To  act ;  to  have  agency  ;  to  produce  any  effect. 
OP'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  effect ;  to  produce  by  agency. 

The  same  cause  would  operate  a  diminution  of  die  value  of  stock. 

[This  use  is  not  frequent,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 

be  yrr/l  authorized.] 
OP-E-RAT'IC,         )a.    Pertaining  to' the  opera ;  re- 
OP-E-RAT'I€-AL,  j      sembling  the    opera;    a   word 

used  btj  musicians.  Busby. 

OP'ER-A-TING,   ppr.     Acting;    exerting  agency  or 

power;  performing  some  manual  act  in  surgery. 
OP-ER-A'TION,  71.     [L.  operatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating ;  agency ;  the 
exertion  of  power,  phjsical,  mechanical,  or  moral. 

Speculative  puintina,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  operation, 
can  never  all.. in   In  perleciiun.  Dryden. 

The  pain  and  ss-lnrass  caused  by  manna  are  the  effects  of  its  op- 
eration on  the  stomach.  Locke. 

So  we  speak  of  the  operation  of  motives,  reasons, 
or  arguments,  on  the  mind,  the  operation  of  caus- 

2.  Action ;  effect.  [es,  &c. 
Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.  Heylin. 

3.  Process  ;  manipulation  ;  series  of  acts  in  exper- 
iments ;  as  in  chemistry  or  metallurgy. 

4.  In  surgery,  any  methodical  action  of  the  hand, 
or  of  the  hand  with  instruments,  on  the  human 
body,  with  a  view  to  heal  a  part  diseased,  fractured, 
or  dislocated,  as  in  amputation,  &c. 

5.  Action  or  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet ;  as, 
military  or  naval  operations. 

6.  Movements  of  machinery. 

7.  Movements  of  anv  physical  body. 
OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  puwer  of  acting  ;  ex- 
erting force,  physical  or  moral;  having  or  exerting 
agency  ;  active  in  the  production  of  effects. 

so  far  as  prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. 

It  hold3  in  all  u/a,  eniee  pnncipl.  s,  .specially  in  morality.  South. 

2.  Efficacious  ;  producing  the  effect. 
OP'ER-A-TIVE,  71.    A  laboring  man;  a  laborer,  arti- 
san, or  workman  in  manufactories. 
OP'ER-A-TOR,  71.     He  or  that  which  operates;  he  or 
that  which  produces  an  effect. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  person  who  performs  some  act 
upon  the  human  body  by  means  of  the  hand,  or  with 
instruments  ;  as,  a  skillful  operator. 
O-PER'GU-LATE,       )  a.     [L.  operculums,  from  operio, 
O-1'ER'CU-LA-TED,  j      to  cover.] 

In  botany,  having  a  lid  or  cover,  as  a  capsule. 


.i/.ar 


O-PER'CU-LI-FORM,  a.     [L.   operculum,  a   lid,  and 

Having  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover.  Say. 

O-PER'CU-LUM,  n.  [L.,  a  lid  or  cover.]    Particularly, 

1.  In  botany,  the  lid  of  a  pitcher-form  leaf. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  seed-vessel  of  certain  moss- 
like plants. 
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retracting  itselt. 

4.  In  ichtkyology,*he  apparatus  supported  by  bones 
which  protects  the  gills  of  fislies.  Bran.de. 

OP-ER-OSE',  a.     [L.  operosus,  from  opera,  operor.] 
Laborious  ;  attended  with  labor ;  tedious. 

Burnet. 


OP-ER-OS'I-TY,  n.     Laboriousness.     [Not  used.] 
OPE'TIDE,  n.     [ope  and  tide.]     The  ancient  time  of 
marriage,  from  Epiphanv  lo  Ash  Wednesday. 

Bp.  Hall. 
OPH'I-€LETDE,  n.     [Gr.  o0i;  and  a,-i(.] 

The  largest  brass  wind  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
kind,  used  in  the  orchestra.    It  has  a  compass  of 

0-PHID'I-AN,'(-fid'e-an,)  n.     [Gr.  o0if,  a  serpent.] 
An  animal  of  the  serpent  kind,  as  the  boa,  rat- 
tlesnake,  adder,  and  viper.      The  order  is  called 
Ophidia. 
O-PHID'I-AN,  a.     [Gr.  o0's,  a  serpent.] 

Pertaining   to  serpents  ;    designating   an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  fins. 
O-PHID'I-ON,  «.     [Gr.,  from  -i0ic,  a  serpent.] 

A  fish  of  the  anguilliform  kind,  resembling  the 
common  eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and  of  a 
paler  color ;  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

oIpHll&LO&relAL,  i  «•     Pertaini"S  t0  °Phi0l°^ 
0-PHI-OL'0-GIST,7t.     One  versed  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  serpents. 
O-PHI-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  o0ic,  serpent,  and  Aoyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  ser- 
pents, or  which  arranges  and  describes  the  several 
kinds.  Ed.  Encyc. 

6'PHt-O-MAN-CY,  n.    [Gr.  o0tc,  a  serpent,  and  uav- 
rcta,  divination.] 

In  antiquity,  the  art  of  divining  or  predicting  events 
by  serpents,  as  by  their  manner  of  eating  or  by  their 
coils.  Encyc. 

O-PHl-O-MORPII'OUS,   a.      [Gr.   otptc  and    //op0D, 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Ray. 

O-PHI-OPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  otpts,  a  serpent,  and 
0,i,  e.,  to  eat.] 

Eating  or  feeding  on  serpents.  Brown. 

O'PHlTE,  a.     [Gr.  «0ic,  a  serpent.] 

Pertaining  to  a  serpent.  Holwell. 

O'PHITE,  n.    [Gr.  ()0is,  a  serpent,  whence  otpnns,  a 
stone  spotted  like  a  serpent.] 

Green  porphyry,  or  serpentine  ;  a  variety  of  green- 
stone of  a  dusky  green  color  of  different  shades, 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  lighter  green ;  in  other 
words,  containing  greenish-white  crystals  of  feldspar. 
Cleaveland. 
O'PHITES,  7i.  pi.  One  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the 
second  century,  who  paid  worship  to  a  serpent. 

Murdoch. 
OPH-I-U/CHUS,  n.    [Gr.  otptovxos  i  °0<s,  a  serpent, 
and  exw,  to  have.] 

A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
OPH-THAL'MI-A.     See  Ophthalmv.  [Milton. 

OPH-THAL'MIG,  (of-thal'mik,)  a.  [See  Ophthalmv.] 

Pertaining  to  the  eye. 
OPH-THAL-MOS'eO-PY,  n.    [Gr.  o<pd*\uoc,  the  eye, 
and  oKOrreu,  to  view.] 

A  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces  the 
knowledge  of  a  mail's  temper  and  manner  from  the 
appearance  of  the  eves.  Encyc. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'0-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  oph- 

thalmotology. 
OPH-TSAL-MO-TOL'O-GY,  n.    Science  of  ophthal- 
mia, or  a  treatise  on  it.  Med.  Jonrn. 
OPH'THAL-MY,  (of'thal-me,)  n.    [Gr.  o<j>6aXpia,  from 
«0flaX/ios,  the  eye.] 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  or  its  appendages.    Ctood. 
O'PI-ATE,  n.     [from  opium.]     Primarily,  a  medicine 
of  a  thicker  consistence  than  sirup,  prepared  with 
opium.  Encyc. 

A  soft  electuary. 

Electuaries  when  soft  are  wiled  opiaui.  Parr. 

But  in  modern  usage,  generally, 

2.  Any  medicine  that  contains  opium,  and  has  the 
quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  repose ;  a  narcotic. 

Encyc. 

3.  That  which  induces  rest  or  inaction ;  that 
which  quiets  uneasiness. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  Bsntley. 

O'PI-ATE,  a.    Inducing  sleep;  soporiferous ;  somnif- 
erous ;  narcotic.  Bacon. 
2.  Causing  rest  or  inaction.                          Milton. 
O'PI-A-TED,  a.     Mixed  with  opiates  ;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opiates. 
O-PIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ops,  opis,  and  fero.] 

B  in»ing  help. 
OP'I-FICE,  ».     [L.  opificium.]     Workmanship. 
O-PIF'I-CER,  n.     [L.  opifcx ;  opus,   work,  and  facio, 
to  do.] 

One  who  performs  any  work.  [Not  used.]   Bcntley. 
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O-PIN'A-BLE,  a      [L.  opinor.] 

That  may  be  thought.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

OP-I-Na'TION,  n.    Act  of  thinking ;  opinion.     [Not 

used.]  Diet. 

O-PIN'A-TIVE,  a.     Stiff  in  opinion.     [Not  used.] 

Burton. 
OP-I-Na'TOR,  n.     One  fond  of  his  own  opinions ; 

one  who  holds  an  opinion.     [Not  in  use.]     Qlanville. 
O-PINE',  v.  i.     [L.  opinor.] 

To  think  ;  to  suppose.    [Obsolete  or  quaint^  South. 
0-PIN'£D,  pp.     Thought;  conceived.     [Obs.] 
O-PIN'ER,  n.    One  who  thinks  or  holds  an  opinion. 

[Obs.]  Taylor. 

O-PIN-IAS'TER,        ) 
O-PIN-IAS'TROUS,  i  a.     [Fr.  opiniatre.] 
O-PIN-lA'TRE,  S 

Unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinion,  or  stiff  in 

adhering  to  it,     [Obs.]  Raleirh. 

O-PIN'IaTE,  (o-pin'yate,)  v.  t.     To  memtain  one's 

opinion  with  obstinacy.     [Obs.]  Barrow. 

O-PIN'Ia -TED,  a.     Unduly  attached  to  one's  own 

opinions.  Shenstone. 

O-PIN-Ia'TER,   )  a.    Stiff  in  opinion  ;  obstinate. 
O-PIN-1-a'TRE,  J  Barrow. 

O-PIN'IA-TIVE,  a.    Very  stiff  in  adherence  to  pre- 
conceived notions.  Sandys. 
2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved.                         Qlanville. 
O-PIN'IA-TlVE-NESS,  n.    Undue  stiffness  in  opin- 
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O-PIN-Ia'TOR,  )  7i.    One  unduly  attached  to  his  own 
O-PIN-IJ'TRE,  j      opinion.     [Obs.] 
O-PIN'IA-TRY,    n.       Unreasonable     attachment    to 

one's  own  notions;  obstinacy  in  opinions.     [Obs.] 
Brown. 
O-PIN'ING,  ppr.     Thinking.     [Obs.] 
O-PIN'ING,  7i.     Opinion  ;  notion.     [Obs.]      Taylor. 
0-PIN'ION,  (o-pin'yun,)  n.  ■(■  [Fr.  id.;  L.  opinio,  from 
--z 

opinor,  to  think,  Gr. 

think,  to  suspect.    The  primary  sense  is  to  set,  to  fix 
in  the  mind,  as  in  L.  suppono.] 

1.  The  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  any 
proposition,  statement,  theory,  or  event,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  is  supported  by  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence that  renders  it  probable,  bin  does  not  produce 
absolute  knowledge  or  certainty.  It  has  been  a  re- 
ceived opinion  thru  all  matter  is  comprised  in  four 
elements.  This  opinion  is  proved  by  many  discov- 
eries to  be  false.  From  circumstances  we  form  opin- 
ions respecting  future  events. 

Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  ill--  understanding  is  so  far  gained 
by  evidenc"  of  proh.iLililv,  Hm(  il  r;eh-T  inclines  to  one  per- 
suasion than  to  another,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  uncer- 
tainty or  doubting.  Halt. 

2.  The  judgment  or  sentiments  which  the  mind 
forms  of  persons  or  their  qualities.  We  speak  of  a 
good  opinion,  a  favorable  opinion,  a  bad  opinion,  a  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  public  or  general  opinion,  &.C. 

Friendship  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  friend.  '   South. 

3.  Settled  judgment  or  persuasion ;  as,  religious 
opinions  ;  political  opinion. 

4.  Favorable  judgment ;  estimation. 


)  opinion  of  tins  ■  Minims. 


O-PIN'ION,  u.  r, 
O-PIN'ION-ATE, 

O-PIN'ION-A-TED, 


in  opinion  ;    firmly  or 
nduly  adhering  to  one's  own 
opinion  ;  obstinate  in  opinion.  Bedell. 

O-PIN'ION-ATE-LY,  adv.     Obstinately  ;  conceitedly. 
Feltham. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE,  a.     Fond   of  preconceived  no- 
tions; unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinions. 

Burnet. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    With  undue  fondness 
for  one's  own  opinions  ;  stubbornly. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE-NESS,    n.       Excessive    attach- 
ment to  one's  own  opinions  ;  obstinacy  in  opinion. 

0-PIN'ION--ED,  a.     Attached  to  particular  opinions; 
conceited.  South. 

O-PIN'ION-IST,  7i.    One  fond  of  his  own  notions,  or 
one  unduly  attached  to  his  own  opinions.     Olanville. 

O-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  opiparus.]     Sumptuous.    Diet. 

O-PIP'A-ROUS-LY,  adv.     Sumptuously  ;  abundantly. 

0-PIS'THO-DOME,  ti.    [Gr.  omoQios,  that  is  behind, 
and  6ot,oi,  house.] 

In  Greece,  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  temple,  for 
containing  its  treasures.  Smith's  Diet. 

O-P1T-T;-La'TI0N,  ti.     Help.     [Not  used.] 

G'PI-UM,  n.  *  [L.  opium :  Gr.  oitiov,  from  ottoc,  juice.] 
Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  or  somniferous  poppy,  with  which  the  fields 
in  Asia  Minor  are  sown,  as  ours  are  with  wheat  and 
rye.  It  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of 
the  plant,  and  the  best  flows  from  the  first  incision. 
It  is  imported  into  Europe  and  America  chiefly  from 
the  Levant,  It  is  brought  in  cakes  or  masses  weigh- 
ing from  eight  ounces  lo  a  pound.  It  is  heavy,  of  a 
dense  texture,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  not  per- 
fectly dry,  but  easily  receiving  an  impression  from 
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the  finger;  it  has  a  faint  smell,  and  its  taste  is  bitter 
and  acrid.    Opium  is  of  great  use  as  a  medicine. 

C'PLE-TREE,  n.     [L.  opulus.]  [Brande.     Ure. 

The  witch-hazel.     [Obs.]  Ainsicorth. 

O-PO-BAL'SAM,  ti.     [L. ;  Gr 


Jr.  otros,  juice,  and  L.  bab- 


The  balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  It  has  a  yellowish 
or  greenish-yellow  color,  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  an  acidulous,  fragrant  smell.  It  is  held  in 
esteem  as  a  medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous  liniment 
and  cosmetic.  The  shrub  or  tree  producing  this  bal- 
sam is  Balsaniiitleiidron  tiileadense,  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix.  Encyc. 

O-PO-DEL'DO'e,  ti.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  said  to 
have   been  invented  by  Mindererus  ;  but,  in  modern 

2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment;  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  ardent  spirits,  with  the  addition  of 
camphor  and  essential  oils.  Nicholson. 

O-POP'A-NAX,  71.  [L. ;  Gr.  ottoc,  juice,  and  riavafr  a 
plant.] 

An  inspissated  juice  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture, 
brought  in  loose  granules  or  drops,  sometimes  in 
larger  masses.  This  substance  on  the  outside  is  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  with  specks  of  white,  and  within 
of  a  dusky-yellow  or  whitish  color.  It  has  a  strong 
smell  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Opopanax  Chiro- 
nium,  and  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East.  In- 
dies. Encyc.     Parr. 

0-POS'SUM,  ti.*  [This  name  is  pronounced  possum, 
which  perhaps  may  be  its  true  orthography.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Bidelphis, 
a  genus  of  marsupiate,  carnivorous  mammals.  One 
species  only  of  seventeen  inhabits  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  six  species  whose  females 
have  an  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  they  protect 
and  carry  their  young.  The  Didelphis  Virginiana  has 
a  prehensile  tail  by  which  it  easily  suspends  itself. 

OP'PI-DAN,  71.     [L.  oppidanus,  from  oppidam,  a  city  or 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.     [Not  used.]   Wood. 

2.  An  appellation  given  to  those  students  of  Eton 
school,  in  England,  who  board  in  the  town. 

Rich.  Diet 
OP'PI-DAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  tow,n.     [Not  used.] 
Howell. 
OP-PIG'NER-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  oppignero ;  ob  and  pig- 
nero,  to  pledge,  from  pignus,  pledge.] 

To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

OP'Pi-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  oppiln  :  ob  and  pilo,  to  drive.] 

To  crowd  together  ;  to  fill  with  obstructions. 
OP'PI-La-TED,  pp.     Crowded  together. 
OP'PI-LA-TING.  ppr.     Filling  with  obstructions. 
OP-PI-La'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  filling  or  crowding 
together;  a  stopping  by  redundant  matter;  obstruc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  lower  intestines. 

Encyc.     Harvey. 
OP'PI-LA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  oppilatif.] 

Obstructive.  Sherwood. 

OP-PLET'ED,  a.     [L.  opphtus.] 

Pilled  ;  crowded.     [Not  in  use.] 
OP-PoNE',  v.  t.     [L.  oppono ;  ob  and  pono,  to  put.] 

To  oppose.     [Not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

0P-P6'NEN-CY,  n.  [See  Opponent.]  The  opening 
of  an  academical  disputation  ;  the  proposition  of  ob- 
jections to  a  tenet ;  an  exercise  for  a  degree.  [Ibt- 
liert,  not  used  in  America.]  Todd. 

OP-Po'NENT,  a.  [L.  opponens,  oppono;  ob  and  pono, 
to  set,  put,  c  lay,  that  is,  to  thrust  against ;  Heb. 
Syr.  Ch.  and  ^r.  no,  to  build,  that  is,  to  set,  to  found, 
h.fundo.] 

That  opposes,  opposite;  adverse.  Prior. 

OP-Po'NENT,  ti.  t One  that  opposes  ;  particularly,  one 
that  opposes  in  controversy,  disjiutaf  ion,  or  argument. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  person  that  begins  a 
dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine, 
and  is  correlative  to  Defendant  or  Respondent. 
In  common  usage,  however,  it  is  applicable  to  either 
party  in  a  controversy,  denoting  any  person  who  op- 
y  sometimes 


nist,  but  not  wi 
t  necessarily  il 
;  it  well  used 


another  or  his  cause.     Oppi 
be  used  for  adversary,  and  for  antu<. 
strict  propriety,  as  the  word  does  i 
ply  <  iinnly  nor  bodily  strife.     Nor 
the  sense  of  rival  or  competitor. 

[Op'po-ncnt  is  incorrect.] 
P-POR-TCNE',  a.  [L.  opportunus ;  ob  and  porto,  to 
bear,  or  bring  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  fero,  or  por- 
to, to  bear.  The  sense  of  the  verb  opporto  would  be, 
to  bring  to  or  upon.  (See  Import,  Importune.)  In 
this  and  all  words  of  like  signification,  the  primary 
sense  is,  to  fall,  come,  or  bring  to.  See  Luck,  For- 
tune, Season.] 

Properly,  having  come  or  being  present  at  a  proper 
time ;  hence,  seasonable  ;  timely ;  well  timed.  It 
agrees  with  Seasonable  rather  than  with  Conveni- 
ent, though  the  sense  of  the  latter  may  be  included 
in  it. 


OP-POR-TPNE'LY,  adv.     Seasonably  ;  at  a  time  ! 
vorable  for  the  purpose.    It  has  been  applied  to  p(a 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NoTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


&e  Piclori  :l  Illustrations. 
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aa  well  as  to  time,  but  its  proper  application  is  to  time, 
and  hence  it  accords  with  Seasonably,  rather  than 
with  Conveniently. 

OP-POR-TuNE'NESS,  n.     In  seasonable  time. 

OF-POR-TO'NI-TY,  «  t  [L.  opportunity.} 

1.  Fit  or  convenient  time  ;  a  time  favorable  for  the 
purpose  ;  suitable  time  combined  with  other  favora- 
ble circumstances.  Suitableness  of  time  is  the  pre- 
dominant signification,  but  it  includes  generally  cir- 
cumstances of  place  and  other  conveniences  adapted 
to  Die  end  desired.    x 

I  had  an  opportunity  10  .ve  die  cloud  descei 
Neglect  iiu  opnorluni/ij  el   il.ang  geed. 

2.  Convenient   means.      I  had   ai 
sending  the  letter,  or  no  opportunity  t 


;  finds.  Bacon. 

AUerbury. 
'partiality  of 

nd  it.     Op- 


OP-PoS'AL,  n.     Opposition.     [JV„t  used.]      Herbert. 

OP-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  oppnsrr :  „b  and  poser,  to  set ;  L. 
oppono,  tpposui.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Fr.  poser, 
and  the  preterit  and  participle  passive  of  the  Latin 
verb  belong  to  pono.  The  change  of  n  into  s  is  un- 
usual. Two  different  verbs  may  be  used,  as  in  L. 
fero,  tuli.     See  Pose.] 

1.  To  set  against ;  to  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view 
to  counterbalance  or  countervail,  and  thus  to  hinder, 
defeat,  destroy,  or  prevent  effect ;  as,  to  oppose  one 
argument  to  another. 

I  may  without  pe  simiinien  op]'oc<:  my  siagle  opinion  to  his. 

2.  To  act  against ;  to  resist,  either  by  physical 
means,  by  arguments,  or  other  means.  The  army 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Several  members  of  the  house  strenuously  op- 
posed the  bill,  but  it.  passed. 

3.  To  check  ;  to  resist  effectually.  The  army  was 
not  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

4.  To  place  in  front ;  to  set  opposite.  Shak. 
5._To  act  against,  as  a  competitor. 

OP-PoSE',  b.  i.     To  act  adversely  ;  with  against ;  as, 
a  servant  opposed  against  the  act.   [jVor.  used.]  Shak. 
2.  To  object  or  act  against  in  controversy. 

Johnson. 
OP-P5S'£D,  pp.    Set  in  opposition  ;  resisted. 

2.  a.  Being  in  opposition  in  principle  or  in  act ; 
adverse. 

Certain  characters  were  formerly  oppossd  to  it.   Federalist,  Jay. 
OP-PoSE'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  opposed ;  irresistible. 

[Mt  in  use.]  Shak. 

OP-PoS'ER,  n.  One  that  opposes ;  an  opponent  in 
party,  in  principle,  in  controversy,  or  argument.  We 
speak  of  the  oppnsrrs  of  public  measures  ;  the  oppos- 
ers  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  an  opposer  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  orthodoxy. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  opposition ;  one  who  resists ; 
as,  an  opposer  of  law,  or  of  the  execution  of  law. 

3.  An  antagonist;  an  adversary;  an  enemy;  a 
rival. 

OP-PoS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Acting  against ;  resisting. 
OP'PO-SITE,  (-zit,)  a.     [Fr.,  from'L.  oppositus.] 

1.  Standing  or  situated  in  front;  facing;  as,  nn 
edifice  opposite  to  the  Exchange.  Brooklyn  lies  oppo- 
site to  New  York,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver. 

2.  Adverse;  repugnant. 

Novels,  by  which  tie-  reader  is  misled  into  another  sort  of  pleas- 
ure opposite  (o  that  designed  m  an  epic  pueni.       Dryden. 

3.  Contrary  ;  as,  words  of  opposite  significations  ; 
opposite  terms  The  medicine  had  an  effect  opposite 
to  what  was  expected. 

OP'PO-SITE,  (-zit,)  n.  An  opponent ;  an  adversary  ; 
an  enemy  ;  an  antagonist.  Skak.     Dryden. 

.    2.  That  which  is  opposed  or  contrary. 
OP'PO-SITE-LY,  ado.    In  front ;  in  a  situation  to  face 
each  other.  Grew. 

2.  Adversely  ;  against  each  other. 
Winds  fron 


OP'PO-SITE-NEBS, 


as  i.>j'j>tJ;L;chj  blow.  May. 

The  state  of  being  opposite 

OP-POS-I-Tl-FO'LI-OUS,   a.     [L.  oppositus  and  foli- 
um, a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  opposite  to  the  leaf;  as,  an  oppositifolious 
peduncle.  Lee. 

OP-PO-SI»TION,  (op-po-zish'un,)  «■     [L.  oppositio.] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  else ;  a  stand- 
ing over  against ;  as,  the  opposition  ol  two  mountains 
or  buildings. 

2.  The  act  of  opposing  ;  attempt  to  check,  restrain, 
or  defeat.  He  makes  opposition  to  the  measure  ;  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition.  Will  any  opposition 
be  made  to  the  suit,  to  the  claim  or  demand  ? 

3.  Obstacle.    The  river  meets  with  no  opposition 


i  its  cc 
4.  Re 


Vir 


3,  the 


as,  the  opposition  of 
tue  will  break  through  all  opposition. 

5.  Contrariety  ;  repugnance  in  principl 
opposition  of  the  heart  to  the  laws  of  God. 

6.  Contrariety  of  interests,  measures,  or  designs. 
The  two  parties  are  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

1.  Contrariety  or  diversity  of  meaning;    as,  one 
term  it'd  in  opposition  to  another. 
8    Contradiction  ;  inconsistency.  Locke. 


OPT 

9.  The  collective  body  of  opposers  ;  in  England, 
the  party  in  parliament  which  opposes  the  ministry  ; 
in  America,  the  party  that  opposes  tin;  existing  admin- 


10.  In   astronomy,  the  situation  of  two  heavenly 
bodies,  when  distant  from  each  other  180°. 
OP-PO-SI"TION-IST,  n.    One  that  belongs  to  the 

partv  opposing  the  administration. 
OP-POS'I-TIVE,  a.    That  may  be  put  in  opposition. 
Hall. 
OP-PRESS',   v.  t.     [Fr.  oppressor;  L.  oppressus,  from 
opprimo  ;  ob  and  prcmo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  load  or  burden  with  unreasonable  imposi- 
tions ;  to  treat  with  unjust  severity,  rigor,  or  hard- 
ship ;  as,  to  oppress  a  nation  with  taxes  or  contribu- 
tions;  to  oppress  one  by  compelling  him  to  perform 
unreasonable  service. 

2.  To  overpower ;  to  overburden ;  as,  to  be  op- 
pressed with  grief. 

3.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on ;  as,  excess  of  food  op- 
presses the  stomach. 

OP-PRESS'£D,  (op-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Burdened  with 
unreasonable  impositions  ;  overpowered  ;  overbur- 
dened ;  depressed. 

OP-PRESSTNG,  ppr.     Overburdening. 

OP-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  oppress- 
ing; the  imposition  of  unreasonable  burdens,  either 
in  taxes  or  services  ;  cruelty  ;  severity. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  or  overburdened  ; 
misery.  Shak. 

The  Lord  —  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel.  — 2  King*  xiii. 

3.  Hardship  ;  calamity.  Addison. 

4.  Depression  ;  dullness  of  spirits  ;  lassitude  of 
body.  Jlrbuthnot. 

5.  A  sense  of  heaviness  or  weight  in  the  breast,  &c. 
OP-PRESS'IVE,  a.      Unreasonably  burdensome  ;  un- 
justly  severe  ;  as,  oppressive   taxes ;    oppressive  ex- 
actions of  service. 

2.  Tyrannical ;  as,  an  oppressive  government. 

3.  Heavy  ;  overpowering ;  overwhelming  ;  as,  op- 
pressirr  erief  or  woe. 

OP-PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  oppress ; 

with  unreasonable  severity.  Burke. 

OP-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  op- 
pressive. 
OP-PRESS'OR,  n.    One  that  oppresses  ;  one  that  im- 
poses unjust  burdens  on  others;  one  that  harasses 
others  with  unjust  laws  or  unreasonable  severity. 
Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  to  punish 
the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  blessing-.  Swift. 

OP-PRC'BRI-OUS,  a.  [See  Opprobrium.]  Reproach- 
ful and  contemptuous  ;  scurrilous ;  as,  opprobrious 
language  ;  opprobrious  words  or  terms. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy;  despised  ;  rendered  hate- 
ful ;  as,  an  opprobrious  name.  Milton.     Daniel. 

OP-PR6'BRI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  reproach  mingled 
with  contempt ;  scurrilously.  Shak. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Reproachfulness  min- 
gled with  contempt ;  scurrility. 

OP-PRO'BRI-UM,  n.     [L.  oft,  and  probrum,  disgrace.] 
Reproach  mingled  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

OP-PRo'iSRY,  71.     Opprobrium.     [Not  used.] 

OP-PuGN',  (op-pune',)  v.  t.  [L.  oppugno ;  ob  and 
pug-no,  to  fight,  from  pugnus,  the  fist,  Sp.  puno,  Fr. 
poing.] 

To  attack  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

They  said  the  manner  of  LJi.-ir  cr,  j(n-  i.-  hoiait  they  could  not  but 
conceive  did  oppugn  the  rifles  el   parlMm-a:!.      Iforrnovo. 

[It  is  never  used  in  the  literal  sense,  to  fight.] 
OP-PUG'NAN-CY,  7i.     Opposition  ;  resistance.     Shak. 
OP-PUG'NANT,  a.     Opposing;  resisting. 
OP-PUG-NA'TION,  n.     Opposition  ;  resistance.   Hall. 
OP-PCGN'^D,  (op-pund',)  pp.     Opposed  ;  resisted. 
OP-PUGN'ER,  (op-pun'er',)  n.     One  who  opposes  or 

attacks;  that  which  opposes.  Boyle. 

OP-POGN'ING,    (op-pQn'ing,)  ppr.      Attacking ;    op- 
posing. 
OP-SIM'A-THY,  n.     [Gr.  ouVt/ioStio ;   oxfje,  late,  and 
p.av§avo>,  to  learn.] 

Late  education ;  education  late  in  life.  [Little 
used.]  Hales. 

OP-SI-OM'E-TER,  «.     [Gr.  o>J/tc  and  uerpov.] 

An   instrument   for   measuring  the  extent  of  the 
limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different  individuals,  and 
from  that  to  determine  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  ne- 
cessary to  correct  imperfect  sight.  Brande. 
OP-SO-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  obsono,  to  cater.] 

A  catering;  a  buying  of  provisions.     [Act.  used.} 
OP'TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  optabilis,  from  opto,  to  desire.] 

Desirable.     [Not  used.] 
OP'TaTE.  v.  •     [L.  opto.]    To  choose  ;  to  wish  for ; 

to  desire.  Cotgrave. 

OP-Ta'TION,  77.     [L.  optatio.] 

A  desiring  ;  the  expression  of  a  wish.     Peacham. 
OP'TA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  optativus,  from  opto,  to  desire. 
Expressing  desire  or  wish.    The  optative  mode,  in 
grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  in  which  wish  or 
desire  is  expressed. 
OP'TA-TIVE,  n.     Something  to  be  desired.     [Little 

used.}  Bacon. 

OP'TIC,  )  o.     [Gr.  rmrtKo;,  from  con-opm,  to  see  ; 

OP'TIC-AL,  \      ,otp,  the  eye.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  vision  or  sight. 


OR 

2.  Relating  to  the  scien.  e  of  optics. 
Optic  angle,  is  the  angle  Included  between  the  two 
rays  drawn  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  object 
to  the  center  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  also  called  vis 
ual  angle.  Hutton. 

Optic  axis,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
eye  perpendicular  to  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
Olmsted. 
OP'TIC,  77.     An  organ  of  sight.  Trumball. 

OP'TI€-AL-LY,  ado.     By  optics  or  sight. 
OP-TI"CIAN,  (op-tish'an,)  n.    A  person  skilled  in  the 
science  of  optics.     [Little  used.]  Smith. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  and  in- 
struments. Adams. 
OP'TICS,  7i.     The  science  which  treats  of  light  and 

vision.  Brande. 

OP'TI-GRAPH,  7i.  [G.  oTTTopai,  to  see,  and  ypatpio, 
to  write.] 

A  telescope  made  (or  the  purpose  of  copying  land- 
scapes. Ediu.  Encyc. 
OP'TI-MA-CY,  77.     [L.  optimates,  gTandees,  from  op- 
t/771 ms,  best.] 

The  bodv  of  nobles  ;  the  nobility.  Howell. 

OP-TI-MA'TEg,n.  pi.     [L.]     The   Roman   nobility ; 

and  h.'tice  a  nobilin  in  general. 
OP'TI-Me,  71.     The  title  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
second  rank  of  honors,  immediately  after  the  wran- 
glers, in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.     They 
are  divided  into  senior  ami  junior  optimes. 
OP'TI-.MIS.M,  11.      [L.  optimus,  best.] 

The  opinion  or  doctiine  that  every  thing  in  nature 
is  ordered  for  the  best ,  or  the  order  of  things  in  the 
universe  that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  most  good. 

The  true  and  amiable  pliiluv'phv  at"  optimism.  Walsh. 

A  system  of  si  net  opiunism.  m.v  be  the  real  system  in  both 
cases.  Paley. 

OP'TI-MIST,  77.  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  all 
events  are  ordered  for  the  best.  Stewart. 

OP-TIM'I-'J'Y,  n.     The  stare  of  being  best. 

OP'TION,  7i.  f  [L-  optio,  from  opto,  to  wish  or  de- 
sire.] 

1.  The  power  of  choosing  ;  the  right  of  choice  or 
election  ;  as,  the  archbishop's  option  in  collating  to  a 
vacant  benefice. 

There  is  an  option  left  to  the  United  States  of  America,  whether 
they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or  conn  mptible  and 
miserable,  as  a  nation.  Washington. 

2.  The  power  of  wishing  ;  wish. 

3.  Choice;  election;  preference.  He  ought  not  to 
complain  of  his  lot ;  it  was  his  own  option.  We 
leave  this  to  your  own  option. 

4.  In  the  stock  exchange,  a  percentage  paid  for  the 
"option  "  of  selling  or  of  buying  stock  at  a  certain 
price,  and  at  a  given  future  time.  Brande. 

OP'TION-AL,  a.    Left  to  one's  wish  or  choice  ;   de- 
pending on  choice  or  preference.    It  is  optional  with 
you  to  go  or  stay. 
2.  Leaving  something  to  choice. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.     Blnckstone. 

OP'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  privilege  of  choice. 

OP-TOM'E-TER,  77.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  limits  of  direct  vision.  Buchanan. 

lentia.  t 

[Op 
used.]  Swift. 

OP'U-LENT,  a.     [L.  opntt-ntus.] 

Wealthy  ;  rich  ;  affluent ;  having  a  large  estate  or 
propertv.  Bacon.     South. 

OP'H-LENT-LY,   adv.     Richlv  ;    witli  abundance  or 

0-PU's'eiJLE,  71.     [L.  opusculum.]  [splendor. 

A  small  work.  Jones. 

O'PUS  OP-E-RA'TUM,  [L.,  the  thing  done.]  In 
theology,  an  expression  applied  to  the  mere  outward 
administration  of  a  sacrament  or  rite,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  in  all  cases  attended  with  a 
spiritual  effect.  Hook. 

OR,  a  termination  of  Latin  nouns,  is  a  contraction  of 
7)t>,  a  man,  or  from  the  same  radix.  The  same  word, 
vir,  is  in  our  mother  tongue,  icer,  and  from  this  we 
have  the  English  termination  er. 

It  denotes  an  agent,  as  in  actor,  creditor.  We  an- 
nex it  to  many  words  of  English  origin,  as  in  lessor; 
as  we  do  cr  to  words  of  Latin  and  Gr.  origin,  as  in 
astronomer,  laborer.  In  general,  07-  is  annexed  to 
words  of  Latin,  and  frto  those  of  English,  origin. 

OR,  covj.  [Sax.  other;  G.  oder.  It  seems  that  or  is  a 
contraction  of  other.  "  Tell  us  by  what  auctoritie 
thou  doest  these  thynges.  Other  who  is  he  that 
gave  the  thys  auctorite  ?  "  Tyndale's  JVeio  Testament] 
A  connective  that  marks  an  alternative.  "You 
may  read  or  may  write  ;  "    that  is,  you  may  do  one 


07-  to  Windsor.  It  often  connects  a  series  of  words  or 
propositions,  presenting  a  choice  of  either.  He  may 
study  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity,  or  he  may  enter 
into  trade. 

Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  but  in  this  case 
it  expresses  an  alternative  with  the  foregoing  sen 
tence.    Matt.  vii.  and  ix. 

In  poetry,  or  is  sometimes  used  for  either 
For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numbericM, 


.  HI 


Ie  equally  impossible. 


Coutey 


TUNE,  BULL,  UNITE.  -  AN''GER,  VI»CIOUS.-€  as  K;  G  as  J ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as 


■Si  i>    PirlDi-i.il    lUilslniiinns. 
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ORA 

Or  is  often  used  to  express  an  alternative  of  terms, 
definitions,  or  explanations  of  tile  same  tiling  in  dif- 
ferent words.  Thus  we  say,  a  thing  is  a  square,  or 
a  figure  under  four  equal  sides  and  angles. 

Or  ever.     In  this  phrase,  or  is  a  corruption  of  ere, 
Sax.  are,  before  ;  that  is,  before  ever. 
OR,  in  heraldry,  gold.*[Fr.  or,  L.  aurum.]    [Expressed 

in  engraving  by  dots.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 
5'RA,n.     A  money  of  account  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, valued  in  the  Doomsday  Book  at  twenty  pence 
sterling.  P.  Cyc. 

OR'ACH,      )  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex,  some- 
OR'RACH,  )      times  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinage. 
Partington. 
Wild-  orachis  of  the  genus  Ohenopodium. 
OR'A-ei.E,  (or'a-kl,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  oraeulum,  from 
oro,  to  utter  ;  Sp.  oraciJo  ;  It.  oracolo.] 

1.  Among  pagans,  the  answer  of  a  god,  or  some 
person  reputed  to  be  a  god,  to  an  inquiry  made  re- 
specting some  affair  of  importance,  usually  respect- 
ing some  future  event,  as  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise or  battle. 

2.  The  deity  who  gave,  or  was  supposed  to  give, 
answers  to  inquiries  ;  as,  the  Delphic  oracle. 

3.  The  place  where  the  answers  were  given. 

Brande. 

4.  Among  Christians,  oracles,  in  the  plural,  denotes 
the  communications,  revelations,  or  messages  deliv- 
ered by  God  to  prophets.  In  this  sense,  it  is  rarely 
used  in  the  singular  ;  but  we  say,  the  oracles  of  God, 
divine  oracles,  meaning  the  Scriptures. 

5.  The  sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place  in  the  temple, 
in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
1  Kings  vi. 

6.  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained.  Pope. 

7.  Any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise,  whose 
determinations  are  not  disputed,  or  whose  opinions 
are  of  great  authority. 

8.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision  of  great  authority. 
OR' A  CLE,  v.  i.     To  utter  oracles.  Milton. 
O-RAG'lI-LAR,     )    a.     Uttering  oracles  ;  as,  an  orac- 
O-RAC'lt-LOUS,  j       ular  tongue. 

The  onzculous  seer.  Pope. 

2.  Grave  ;  venerable  ;  like  an  oracle ;  as,  an  orac- 
ular shade. 


3.  Positive  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial  ;  as,  oracu- 
lous  expressions  of  sentiments.  Glanville. 

4.  Obscure;  ambiguous,  like  the  oracles  of  pagan 
deities.  King. 

ORA€'iJ-LAR-LY,     )  adv.     In  the  manner  of  an 

O-RAC'U-LOUS-LY,  j       oracle.  Brown. 

■'.  Authoritatively;  positively.  Burke. 

O-RACU.-L0US-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  orac- 
ular. 

OR'AI-SON,  (or'e-zun,)  n.     [Fr.  oraison;  L.  oratio.] 
Prayer;  verbal  supplication,  or  oral  worship  ;  now 
written  Orison.  Shak.     Dryden. 

6'RAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  os,  aria,  the  mouth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  uttered  by  the  mouth,  or 
in  words;  spoken,  not  written;  as,  oral  traditions; 
oral  testimony  ;  oral  law.  Addison. 

O'RAL-LY,  adv.  By  mouth  ;  in  words,  without  writ- 
ing ;  as,  traditions  derived  aralla  from  ancestors. 

OR'ANGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  aurantium ;  so  named 
from  aurum,  gold,  which  the  orange  resembles  in 
color ;  It.  arancio  ;  Sp.  naranjo  ;  Port,  laranja ;  D. 
oranje  ;  G.  orange.] 

The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citrus  which  grows  in 
warm  climates.  The  fruit  is  round  and  depressed  ; 
it  has  a  rough  rind,  which,  when  ripe,  is  yell* 
This  contains  a  vesicular  pulp  inclosed  in  nine  cells 
for  seeds.  The  tree  producing  oranges  grows  to  the 
hight  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  bears  the  same 
name. 

OR'ANGE,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orange;  of  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

OR'ANGE-aDE',  n.  A  drink  made  of  orange  juice, 
corresponding  to  lemonade  ;  orange  sherbet. 

Smart.      Kara,:  of  Dam.  Fran. 

OR'AjV-GEAT,  (or'an-zhat,)  [Fr.]  Orange  peel  co 
ered  with  candy. 
2.  Orangeade.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

OR'ANGE-C0L'OR-£D,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.  Having  the 
color  of  an  orange. 

OR'ANGE-MEN,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  an  Irish 
Protestant  society  which  was  suppressed  ill  1836 

OR'ANGE-MUSK,  n.     A  species  of  pear. 

OR'ANGE-PEEL,  n.  The  rind  of  an  orange  separated 
from  the  fruit. 

OR'AN-GER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  orangerie.] 

A  place  for  raising  oranges ;  a  plantation  of  orange- 
trees. 

OR'ANGE-TAW'NY,  a.  Of  a  color  between  yellow 
and  brown.   '  Smart. 

OR'ANGE-TAW'NY,  n.  A  color  between  yellow 
and  brown.  Smart. 

OR'ANGE-WTFE,  n.     A  woman  that  sells  oranges. 

S-RANG'-OU-TANG',  «.  "[Orang  is  said  to  be  the 
Malay  for  man,  that  is,  reasonable  being,  and  out  an  g 
is  said  to  be  the  Malay  of  wild,  that  is,  of  the  woods.] 


ORB 

A  quadrumanous  mammal,  the  Pythecus  Satyrus, 
orSimiaSatyrus.  This  animal  seems  to  be  confined 
to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca.  It  approaches 
the  most  nearly  to  man  of  any  animal  of  its  tribe. 
It  is  utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  a  perfectly  erect 
posture.  Its  body  is  covered  with  coarse  hair  of  a 
brownish  red  color.  In  some  places  on  its  back  it  is 
six  inches  long,  and  on  its  arms  five  inches.  The 
hight  of  the  adult  animal  is  not  known.  A  single 
specimen  supposed  to  be  of  this  species  has  been 
killed,  which  measured  at  least  six  feet.  It  eats  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 

The  African  animal  resembling  it,  is  the  chim- 
panzee, tSimia  troglodytes,  or  Troglodytes  niger.) 

Cuvier. 
0-Ra'TION,ti.  t  [L.  oratio,  from  oro, to  pray,  to  utter.] 

1.  A  speech  or  discourse  composed  according  to 
the  rules  of  oratory,  and  spoken  in  public.  Orations 
may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  ,  demonstrative,  de- 
liberative, and  judicial.  '         Encyc. 

2.  In  modem  usage,  an  oration  differs  from  a  ser- 
mon, from  an  argument  at  the  bar,  and  from  a  speech 
before  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  word  is  now 
applied  chiefly  to  discourses  pronounced  on  special 
occasions,  as  a  funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  some 
anniversary,  &c,  and  to  academic  declamations. 

3.  A  harangue  ;  a  public  speech  or  address. 
OR'A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A    public  speaker.     In  ancient 

Rome,  orators  were  advocates  for  clients  in  the  forum, 
and  before  the  senate  and  people.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  causes  of  importance  instead  of  the  com- 
mon patron.  Encyc. 

2.  In  modern  tisage,  a  person  who  pronounces  a 
discourse  publicly  on  some  special  occasion,  as  on 
the  celebration  of  some  memorable  event. 

3.  An  eloquent  public  speaker  ;  a  speaker,  by  way 
of  eminence.  We  say,  a  man  writes  and  reasons 
well,  but    is    no    orator.     Lord   Chatham   was  an 

4.  In  France,  a  speaker  in  debate  in  a  legislative 

5.  In  chancery,  a  petitioner.  [body. 

6.  An  ofneerin  the  universities  in  England. 
OR-A-To'RI-AL,     )   a.     Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  to 
OR-A-TOR'IC-AL,  t       oratory  ;  rhetorical ;  becoming 

an  orator.  We  say,  a  man  has  many  oratorical 
flourishes,  or  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical  way. 

Watts. 

OR-A-To'RI-AL-LY,     )   adv.  In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

OR-A-TOR'I€-AL-LY,  j  Taylor. 

OR-A-To'RI-O,  n.  [It.]  A  sacred  musical  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios, 
choruses,  &c.  The  subjects  are  mostly  taken  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  text  is  usually  in  a  dramatic 
form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  narrative.  Brande. 
2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  chapel. 

OR'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Low  L.  oratorio,  from  orator.] 

1.  The  art  of  speaking  well,  or  of  speaking  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  persuade. 
To  constitute  oratory,  the  speaking  must  be  just  and 
pertinent  to  the  subject  ;  it  must  be  methodical,  all 
parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in  due  order 
and  connection  ;  and  it  must  be  embellished  with 
the  beauties  of  language  and  pronounced  with  elo- 
quence. Oratory  consists  of  four  parts,  invention, 
disposition,  elocution,  and  />roiiiutciation.   Encyc.    Cyc. 

2.  Exereise  of  eloquence.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  close  apartment 
near  a  bed-chamber,  furni-hed  with  an  altar,  a  cru- 
cifix, &c,  for  private  devotions. 

4.  A  small  chapel  or  place  allotted  for  social  prayer. 

Hooker.     Taylor. 
Priests  of  the  oratory  ;  among  Roman  Catholics,  ec- 
clesiastical   persons    living   in   community   without 
being  bound  by  any  special  vow.  Brande. 

OR'A-TRESS    ' 
OR'A-TRIX, 
ORB,  n.  t  [L.  orbis;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  orbe.l 

1.  A  spherical  body  ;  as,  the  celestial  orbs. 

2.  In  old  astronomy,  a  hollow  globe  or  sphere. 

Brande. 

3.  A  wheel ;  a  circular  body  that  revolves  or  rolls  ; 
as,  the  orbs  of  a  chariot.  Milton. 

4.  A  circle;  a  sphere  defined  by  a  line;  as,  he 
moves  in  a  larger  orb.  Holiday.     Shak. 

5.  A  circle  described  by  any  mundane  sphere  ;  an 
orbit.  Dryden. 

6.  Period  ;  revolution  of  time.  Sliak. 

7.  The  eye.  Milton. 

8.  In  tactics,  the  circular  form  of  a  body  of  troops, 
or  a  circular  body  of  troops.  Encyc. 

The  ancient  astronomers  conceived  the  heavens 
as  consisting  of  several  vast  azure  transparent  orbs 
or  spheres  inclosing  one  another,  and  including  the 
bodies  of  the  planets.  Button. 

ORB,  v.  t.     To  form  into  a  circle.  Milton. 

OR'IiATE,  «.     [L.  orbatus.] 

Bereaved  ;  fatherless  ;  childless; 
OR-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  orbatio.  from  orbo,  to  bereave.] 
Privation   of  parents  or  children,  or  privation   in 
general.     [Not  used.] 
ORB'£0,  a.     Round  ;  circular;  orbicular.  Shak. 

2.  Formed  into  a  circular  or  round  shape.  Milton. 

3.  Rounded 

The  wheels  were  orbed  with  gold. 


A  female 


Warner. 


ORD 

ORB'IC,  a.     Spherical.  Bacon. 

OR-  BIG'U-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  orbieulaire,  from  L.  orbiculus.] 
Spherical ;  circular  ;  in  the  form  of  an  orb. 

Milton.    Addison. 
BTC'TI-LAR-LY,  adv.     Spherically. 

OR-BIC'U-LAR-NESS,  71.  Sphericity;  the  state  of 
being  orbicular. 

OR-BICU-LATE,      )   „      rT        ..,,„, 

OR-BlC'lJ-LA-TED,  1   °"     H?  «**«&*"•] 

Made  or  being  in  the  form  of  an  orb.  In  botany, 
an  orbiculate  or  orbicular  leaf  is  one  that  has  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  or  both  its  longitudinal  and 
transverse  diameters  equal.  Martyn. 

OR-Bi€-tJ-LA'T10N,  71.  The  state  of  being  made  in 
the  form  of  an  orb.  More. 

ORB'ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  a  circle. 

ORB'IS,  In.    A  fish  of  a  circular  form,  the  chceto- 

ORB'-FISH,  I  don  orbis  of  Gmelin,  inhabiting  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  covered  with  a  firm,  hard  skin,  full 
of  small  prickles,  but  is  destitute  of  scales.  It  is 
unfit  for  food.  Diet.  Nut.  Hist. 

ORB'IT,  n.  [Fr.  orbite  ;  L.  orbita,  a  trace  or  track, 
from  orbis,  a  wheel.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  the  path  described  by  a  heavenly 
body  in  its  periodical  revolution ;  as,  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter  or  Mercury.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  diam- 
eter. The  orbit  of  the  moon  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  elliptical. 

2.  A  small  orb.     [JVat  proper.]  Young. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  in  which  the  eye^is  situ- 
ated. 

4.  In  ornithology,  the  skin  which  surrounds  the 
eye. 

ORB'IT-AL,      j  a.    Pertaining  to  the  orbit. 

ORB-IT'U-AL, ]  Med.  Repos.    Hooper. 

[Orbital  is  the  preferable  word.] 

ORB'I-TUDE,  )         ,T    „  ,  .      , 

ORB'I-TY,        \n-     [L-'"*"1*-] 

Bereavement  by  loss  of  parents  or  children.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hall 

ORB'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  an  orb. 

ORB'Y,  a.    [from  orb.]    Resembling  an  orb.   Chapman 

ORG,  n.     [L.  orca  ;  Gr.  opvya.] 

A  cetaceous  mammal  of  uncertain  and  unsettled 
character  ;  a  species  of  whale.  Drayton. 

The  Delphinus  orca  of  Linmeus  is  the  grampus. 

OR'CHAL, ) 

OR'CHEL,  £      See  Archil. 

OR'CHIL,   ) 

OR'CHA-NET,  n.    A  plant,  Anchusa  tinctoria. 

Ainsworth. 

OR'CUARD,  71.  [Sax.  ortgeard  ;  Goth,  aurtigards ; 
Dan.  urtegaard ;  Sw.  ortegard  ;  that  is,  wort-yard,  a 
yard  for  herbs.  The  Germans  call  it  baumgarten, 
tree-garden,  and  the  Dutch  boomgaard,  tree-yard. 
See  Yard.] 

An  inclosure  or  assemblage  of  fruit-trees.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  department  of  the  garden  appropri- 
ated to  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  to  apple- 
trees.  In  America,  any  piece  of  land  set  with  applet 
trees  is  called  an  orchard;  and  orchards  are  usually 
cultivated  land,  being  either  grounds  for  mowing  or 
tillage.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  peach-trees,  is  called  a  peach-or- 
chard. But  in  most  cases,  I  believe  the  orchard  in 
both  countries  i-  distinct  from  the  garden. 

OR'CHARD-ING,  n.    The  cultivation  of  orchards. 

2.  Orchards  in  general.  United  States. 

OR'CHARD-IST,  71.    One  that  cultivates  orchards. 
OR'eilES-TRA,  (or'kes-tra,)  (  n.     [L.  orchestra;   Gr. 
OR'CHES-TKU,  (or'kes-tcr,W      opxncrpu,  from    op- 
OR'CHES-TRE,  (Or'kes-ter,)  (     \nornp,    a    dancer, 

from  op\;opai,  to  dance;  originally,  the  place  for  the 

chorus  of  dancers.] 

1.  The  part  of  atheater  or  other  public  place  appro- 
priated to  the  musicians.  In  Vic  Grecian  theaters,  the 
orchestra  was  a  circular  level  space  between  the 
spectators  and  the  stage,  and  was  used  by  the  chorus 
for  its  evolutions  and  dances.  In  the  Roman  theaters, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  scene,  but  was  situated  in 
front  of  the  stage,  and  was  occupied  by  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  The  body  of  performers  in  the  orchestra. 

Busby. 
OR'GHES-TRAL,  a.     [Supra.]     Pertaining  to  an  or- 
chestra ;  suitable  for  or  pi  [formed  :n  the  orchestra. 
Busby. 
OR-GHI-Da'CEOUS,  (or-ke-da'shus,)   a.     Pertaining 

to  that  croup  of  plants  of  which  Orchis  is  the  type. 
OR-GIIID'E-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  Orchis. 
OR'eiUS,  (or'kis,)  n.*  [L.  orchis;  Gr.  opvt?.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  manv  of  which  have  fragrant 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  singular  forms.       P.  Cyc. 
OR'CIN,  71.     A  crystallizable  coloring  matter  obtained 

from  a  species  of  lichen. 
ORD,  n.     [Sax.]     An  edge  or  point,  as  in  ordhclm. 

Ord  signifies  beginning,  as  in  ords  and  ends. 
OR-DaIN',  v.  t.     [L.  ordino,  from  ordo,  order  ;  Fr.  or- 
donner ;  It.  ordir.are ;  Sp.  ordenar ;  Ir.  orduighim.] 
1.  Properly,  to  set;   to    establish  in    a   particular 
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ORD 

office  or  order;  hence,  to  invest  with  a  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power  ;  to  introduce  and  es- 
tablish or  settle  in  the  pastoral  office  with  the  custom- 
ary forms  and  solemnities  ;  as,  to  ordain  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  In  America,  men  are  ordained  over  a 
particular  church  and  congregation,'  or  as  evangelists 
without  the  charge  of  a  particular  church,  or  as  dea- 
cons in  the  Episcopal  church. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  decree. 

Jeroboam  orfla'med  a  fea.M  in  ih    Hj'liih  menih.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

As  many  as  Wi  le  onioincd  le  i  CVl    'I     il"      ..-ir  v.'d. —  ;\c^   >.iii. 

The  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  dealll  and   pkev  orJaioci.  iln  punishment. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  set ;  te  establish  ;  to  institute  ;  to  constitute. 

Mulmutius 
Ordlined  our  laws.  Shai. 

4.  To  set  apart  for  an  office ;  to  appoint. 

Jesus  ordained  twelve,  that  tbey  sUould  be  with  him.  — Mark  iii. 

5.  To  appoint ;  to  prepare. 

OR-DATN'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  appointed.      Hall. 

OK-DaIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Appointed ;  instituted  ;  es- 
tablished ;  invested  with  ministerial  or  pastoral 
functions  ;  settled. 

OR-DaIN'ER,  n.  One  who  ordains,  appoints,  or  in- 
vests with  sacerdotal  powers. 

OR-DAIN'ING,  ppr.  Appointing  ;  establishing  ;  in- 
venting with  sacerdotal  or  pastoral  functions. 

OR-DaIN'ING,  a.  That  ordains,  or  that  has  the 
right  or  power  to  ordain  ;  as,  an  ordaining  council. 

OR-DAlN'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  ordaining.  Burke. 

OR'DE-AL,  n.  [Sax.  ordal  or  orduil  ;  G.  nrtlieil;  D. 
ordeel.  The  last  sj  liable  is  deal,  to  divide  or  distrib- 
ute. The  sense  of  the  prefix  is  less  obvious.  Wil- 
kins  supposes  or  to  signify  without,  as  in  some  Saxon 
words  it  has  that  sense,  and  ordeal  to  signify  without 
difference  or  distinction  of  persons,  entire  judgment. 
In  Saxon,  ord  signifies  origin,  cause,  beginning, 
prime.  In  G.  ur  signifies  prime,  very,  original ;  ur- 
wort,  primitive  word.  In  Dutch,  oor  is  the  ear  ;  oorlog, 
war.  But  this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
in  furlow,  (furlough  ;)  for,  in  G.  urlaub,  D.  oorlof, 
Dan.  orlov,  Sw.  orluf,  is  a  furlow,  and  this  indicates 
that  or  is  a  corruption  of  far  or  for.  In  Welsh,  this 
word  is  gordal,  which  Owen  compounds  of  gor, 
high,  superior,  extreme,  above,  and  t&l,  reward,  re- 
quital ;  and  gordal  signifies  not  only  ordeal,  but  an 
over-payment, a  making  satisfaction  over  and  above. 
Or.  then,  may  signify  out,  away,  and  in  ordeal  may 
denote  ultimate,  final.  But  the  real  sense  is  not  ob- 
vious. The  practice  of  ordeal,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  the  substances 
used  had  each  its  particular  presiding  deity,  that  had 
perfect  control  over  it.] 

1.  An  ancient  form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or 
innocence,  practiced  by  the  rude  nations  of  Europe, 
and  still  practiced  in  the  East  Indies.  In  England, 
the  ordeal  was  of  two  sorts,  fire-ordeal  and  water-or- 
deal; the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of  higher 
rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  people.  Both  might 
be  performed  by  deputy,  but  the  principal  was  to  an- 
swer for  the  success  of  the  trial. 

Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  in  the 
hand  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  or  by  walking  barefoot 
and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  plowshares,  laid 
lengthwise,  at  unequal  distances  ;  and  if  the  person 
escaped  unhurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent  ;  other- 
wise he  was  condemned  as  guilty. 

Water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  to  the  eibow  in  boiling  water,  or  by 
casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond  of 
cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an  effort  to 
swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt,  but  if  ne  sunk  he 
was  acquitted. 

Both  in  England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  presided 
at  this  trial.  It  was  at  last  condemned  as  unlawful 
by  the  canon  law,  and  in  England  it  was  abolished 
by  an  order  in  council  of  Henry  III.       Blaekstone. 

It  is  probable  our  proverbial  phrase,  to  go  through 
fire  and  water,  denoting  severe  trial  or  danger,  is  de- 
rived from  the  ordeal ;  as  also  the  trial  of  witches  by 

2.  Severe  trial ;  accurate  scrutiny.  [water. 

OR'DER,  n.     [L.  ordo ;  (qu.  Pers.  si .  radah,  order, 

series  ;)  Fr.  ordre ;  It.  ordine  ;  Sp.  orden ;  Sw.  Dan. 
G.  and  Russ.  id. ;  Ir.  ord ;  but  all  from  the  Latin  ex- 
cept the  Persian.]   ■ 

1.  Regular  disposition  or  methodical  arrangement 
of  things ;  a  word  of  extensive  application ;  as,  the 
order  of  troops  on  parade  ;  the  order  of  books  in  a 
library  ;  the  order  of  proceedings  in  a  legislative  as- 
sembly.    Order  is  the  life  of  business. 


2.  Proper  state ;  as,  the  muskets  are  all  in  good 
order.  When  the  bodily  organs  are  in  order,  a  per- 
son is  in  health  ;  when  they  are  out  of  order,  he  is 
indisposed. 

3.  Adherence  to  the  point  in  discussion,  according 
to  established  rules  of  debate  ;  as,  the  member  is  not 
in  order,  that  is,  he  wanders  from  the  question. 
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4.  Established  mode  of  proceeding.  The  motion 
is  not  in  order. 

5.  Regularity  ;  settled  mode  of  operation.  This 
fact  could  not  occur  in  the  order  of  nature ;  it  is 
against  the  natural  order  of  things. 

6.  Mandate  ;  precept ;  command  ;  authoritative  di- 
rection. I  have  received  an  order  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  general  gave  orders  to  inarch. 
There  is  an  order  of  council  to  issue  letters  of 
marque. 

7.  Rule  ;  regulation  ;  as,  the  rules  and  orders  of  a 
legislative  house. 

8.  Regular  government  or  discipline.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  society  that  good  order  should  be  observed. 
The  meeting  was  turbulent;  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  order. 

9.  Rank  ;  class  ;  division  of  men  ;  as,  the  order  of 
nobles  ;  the  order  of  priests  ;  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety ;  men  of  the  lowest  order;  order  of  knights  ; 
military  orders,  &c. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity ;  as,  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictines. 

11.  A  division  of  natural  objects,  generally  inter- 
mediate between  class  and  genus.  The  classes,  in 
the  Linncean  artificial  system,  are  divided  into  or- 
ders, which  include  one  or  more  genera.  Linnosus 
also  arranged  vegetables,  in  his  natural  system,  into 
groups  of  genera,  called  orders.  In  the  natural  sys- 
tem of  Jussieu,  order*  are  subdivisions  of  classes. 

12.  Measures  ;  care.  Take  some  order  for  the  safe- 
ty and  support  of  the  soldiers. 

Whilst  I  take  order  for  my  own  allaire.  Shai. 

13.  In  rhetoric,  the  placing  of  words  and  members 
in  a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to 
force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to  the  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  Encye. 

14.  The  title  of  certain  ancient  books  containing 
the  divine  office,  and  manner  of  its  performance. 

15.  In  architecture,  a  system  of  several  members, 
ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilas- 
ters ;  or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting 
parts  of  a  building,  especially  of  the  columns,  so  as 
to  form  one  beautiful  whole.  The  orders  are  five, 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compos- 
ite. The  order  consists  of  two  principal  members, 
the  column  and  the  entablature,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  principal  parts.  Those  of  the 
column  are  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ; 
those  of  the  entablature  are  the  architrave,  the 
ftieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  hight  of  the  Tuscan 
column  is  14  modules  or  semidiameters  of  the  shaft 
at  the  bottom,  and  that  of  the  entablature  3  1-2. 
The  hight  of  the  Doric  order  is  16  modules,  and  that 
of  the  entablature  nearly  4  ;  that  of  the  Ionic  is  IS 
modules,  and  that  of  the  entablature  4  2-3  ;  that  of 
the  Corinthian  order  is  20  modules,  and  that  of  the 
entablature  5.  The  hight  of  the  Composite  order 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Corinthian.  O  cilt. 

Order  of  the  day ;  in  deliberutire  assemblies,  the  par- 
ticular business  previously  assigned  for  the  day. 

In  order;  for  the  purpose  ;  to  the  end  ;  as  means 
to  an  end.  The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is 
of  the  greatest  use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

General  orders ;  the  commands  or  notices  which  a 
military  commander-in-chief  issues  to  the  troops  un- 
der his  command. 

Holy  orders;  in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Christian 
ministry. 

In  orders ;  in  the  Episcopal  church,  ordained ;  in  the 
sacred  office. 

To  take  orders ;   in  the  Episcopal  church,  to  be  or- 

dained  ;  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry. 

OR'DER,  v.  t.   To  regulate  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  system- 

ize  ;  to  adjust ;  to  subject  to  system  in  management 

and  execution  ;    as,  to  order  domestic   affairs  with 


conduct;    to  subject  to  rules  or 


laws. 


To  him   that   or.h-rclh    hi*   conv.'e.alien    aielit,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God.  —  Ps.  1. 

3.  To  direct ;  to  command.     The  general  ordered 
his  troops  to  advance. 

4.  To  manage ;  to  treat. 

How  shall  we  orocr  the  child  ?  —  Judges  xiii. 

5.  To  ordain  ;  to  put  into  holy  orders. 

Com.  Prayer. 
G.  To  direct ;  to  dispose  in  any  particular  manner. 
Order  my  steps  in  thy  word.  —  Ps.  cxix. 
OR'DER,  v.  i.     To  give  command  or  direction. 

Milton. 
OR'DER-ED,  pp.    Regulated  ;  methodized  ;  disposed  ; 

commanded  ;  managed. 
OR'DER-ER,  n.     One  that  gives  orders. 
2.  One  that  methodizes  or  regulates. 
OR'DER-ING,  ppr.      Regulating;  systemizing ;  com- 
manding; disposing. 
OR'DER-ING,  n.    Disposition;  distribution  ;  manage- 
ment.    2  Chron.  xxiv. 
OR'DER-LESS,  a.     Without  regularity  ;   disorderly  ; 
out  of  rule.  Shak. 
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OR'DER-LI-NESS,   n.      [from  orderly.]     Regularity] 
a  state  of  being  methodical. 
2.  The  stale  of  being  orderly. 
OR'DER-LY,  a.     Methodical ;  regular.  Hooker. 

2.  Observant  of  order  or  method.  Chapman. 

3.  Well-regulated;  performed  in  good  order  ;  not 
tumultuous  ;  as,  an  orderly  march.  Clarendon. 

4.  According  to  established  method.  Hooker. 

5.  Not  unruly  ;  not  inclined  to  break  from  inclo- 
sures  ;  peaceable.     We  say,  cattle  are  orderly. 

6.  Being  on  duty  ;  as,  orderly  officer,  the  officer  of 
the  day.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

Orderly  book ;  in  military  affairs,  a  book  for  every 
company,  in  which  the  sergeants  write  general  and 
regimental  orders.  Cyc. 

Orderly  sergeant;  a  military  officer  who  attends  on 
a  superior  officer. 
OR'DER-LY,  ado.      Methodically;    according   to  due 

order;  regularly;  according  to  rule.  Shak. 

OR-Dl-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Capability  of  being  appoint- 
ed.    [Not  used.]  Bull. 
OR'DI-NA-BLE,  a.    Such  as  may  be  appointed.    [JVot 

used.]  Hammond. 

OR'IM-NAL,  a.     [L.  ordinalis ;  Fr.  ordinal.] 

Noting  order;  as,  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c. 
OR'DI-NAL,  n.    A  number  noting  order. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  ordination  service,  as 
prescribed  in  the  English  church  Murdock. 

OR'DI-NANCE,  n.     [It.  ordinanza  ;  Ft.  ordonnance.] 

1.  A  rule  established  by  authority  ;  a  permanent 
rule  of  action.  An  ordinance  may  be  a  law  or  stat- 
ute of  sovereign  power.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used 
in  the  Scriptures.  Exod.  xv.  JWm.  x.  Ezra  iii.  It 
may  also  signify  a  decree,  edict,  or  rescript,  and  the 
word  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  statutes  of 
parliament ;  but  these  are  usually  called  acts  or  laws. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  never  applied  to  theacts  of 
Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislature. 

2.  Observance  commanded.  Taylor. 

3.  Appointment.  Shak. 

4.  Established  rite  or  ceremony.  Heb.  ix.  In  this 
sense,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  denomi- 
nated ordinances. 

5.  Ordinance,  a    cannon,   is    now    written    Ord- 

OR'DI-NAND,  n.    One  about  to  be  ordained. 

OR'Dt-NANT,  n.     One  who  ordains. 

OR'DI-NANT,  a.     [L.  ordinans.] 

Ordaining  ;  decreeing.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

OR'DI-NA-RI-LY,  ado.  Primarily,  acrording  to  estab- 
lished rules  or  settled  method  ;  hence,  commonly  ; 
usually  ;  in  most  cases ;  as,  a  winter  more  than  or- 
dinarily  severe.  Olanville. 

OR'IH-NA-RY,  o.t  [L.  ordinarius.] 

1.  According  to  established  order ;  methodical ; 
regular;  customary;  as,  the  ordinary  forms  of  l.»w 
or  justice.  Jiddison. 

2.  Common ;  usual. 

Method  is    not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing.  Addison. 

3.  Of  common  rank  ;  not  distinguished  by  superi- 
or excellence  ;  as,  an  ordinary  reader ;  men  of  ordi- 
nary judgment.  Hooker. 

4.  Plain  ;  not  handsome  ;  as,  an  ordinary  woman  ; 
a  person  of  tin  ordinary  form  ;  an  ordinary  face. 

5.  Inferior;  of  little  merit;  as,  the  book  is  an  or- 
dinary performance. 

6.  An  ordinary  seaman  is  one  not  expert  or  fully 
skilled,  ami  hence  ranking  below  a  seaman. 

OR'DI-NA-RY,  v.  In  the  common  and  canon  law,  one 
who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical ;  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  In  Eng- 
land, the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  commonly  the  or 
dinary,  and  tiie  archbishop  is  the  ordinary  of  the 
whole  province.  The  ordinary  of  assizes  and  ses- 
sions was  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  bishop  appointed 
to  give  malefactors  their  neck-verses.  The  ordinary 
of  Nevvgato  is  a  clergyman  who  attends  on  con- 
demned malefactors  to  prepare  them  for  death. 

Encyc.     Brandc. 

2.  Settled  establishment.  Bacon. 

3.  Regular  price  of  a  meal.  Shak. 

4.  A  place  of  eating  where  the  prices  are  settled. 

Swift. 

5.  In  the  vary,  the  establishment  of  the  shipping 
not  in  actual  service,  but  laid  up  under  the  charge  of 
officers.  Brandc, 

In  ordinary ;  in  actual  and  constant  service  ;  stat- 
edly attending  and  serving  ;  as,  a  physician  or  chap- 
lain in  ordinary.  An  embassador  in  ordinary,  is  one 
constantly  resident  at  a  foreign  court. 

OR'Dl-NARY,  7t.  In  heraldry,  a  portion  of  the  escutch- 
eon comprised  between  straight  or  other  lines.  It  is 
the  simplest  species  of  charge.  Braidc. 

[They  are  divided  into  >rrai<''r  ordinaries,  which  are 
the  pale,  the  bend,  the  fess,  the  chief,  the  cross,  the 
saltier,  the  chevron,  and  the  border  ;  and  lesser  ordi- 
naries, as  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  annulet,  the  lozenge, 
the  martlet,  &c.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

OR'DI-NaTE,  v.  t.    To  appoint.     [JVot  used.] 

OR'DI-NATE,  a.     [L.  ordinatus] 

Regular;  methodical.  An  ordinate  figure  is  one 
whose  sides  and  angles  are  equal.  Hay. 
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ORIDI-NATE, ,  re.  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  any  point  in  a  curve  perpendicular  to  another 
straight  line  called  the  abscissa,  Brande. 

OR'DI-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  regular,  methodical  man- 
ner. Skelton. 

OR-DI-Na'TION,  re.     [L.  ordirmtio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed  ;  es- 
tablished order  or  tendency  consequent  on  a  decree. 

misery  of  life  respectively.  Norris. 

2.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  the  act  of  conferring 
holy  orders  or  sacerdotal  power;  called  also  Conse- 

3.  In  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches, 
the  act  of  settling  or  establishing  a  licensed  clergy- 
man over  a  church  and  congregation  with  pastoral 
charge  and  authority  ;  also,  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minister  of  the 
gospel,  without  the  charge  or  oversight  of  a  particu- 
lar church,  but  with  the  general  powers  of  an  evan- 
gelist, who  is  authorized  to  form  churches  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, wherever  be  mav  be  called  to  officiate 

OR'DI-NA-TI  VE,  a.     Directing  ;  giving  order. 

Cotirrave. 
OR'DI-NA-TOR,  re.    One  who  ordains  or  establishes. 

Baxter. 
ORD'NANCE,  n.     [from  ordinance.]     Cannon  or  great 

guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  ;  artillery. 
OR'DOJY-JYAJYCE,u.  [Fr.]  In  the  arts,  the  disposition 

of  the  parts  either  in  regard  to  the  whole  piece  or  to 

the  several  parts.  Elmcs. 

OR'DU,RE,  n.     [Fr.]     Dung ;  excrements.         Shak. 
ORE,  re.     [Sax.  ore,  ora ;  D.  erts  ;  G.  erz.     Qu.  L.  ms, 

avis,  brass  ;  Rabbinic,  -ny,  a  mineral.] 

1.  The  compound  of  a  metal  and  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  carbon,  called  its  min- 
eralher,  by  which  its  properties  are  disguised  or  lost. 
Metals  found  free  from  such  combination,  and  exhib- 
iting naturally  their  appropriate  character,  are  not 
called  ores,  but  native  metals.  Olmsted. 

2.  Metal ;  as,  the  liquid  ore.  Milton. 
O'RE-AD,  re. ;  pi.  Oreads,     [from  Gr.  optic,  mountain.] 

A  mountain  nymph.  Milton. 

ORE'-WOOd'  i  "•     Sea"weed-     lM't  used.]    Carcw. 
OfRE  TE'JVUS,    [L.]     By  word  of  mouth. 
ORF'GILD,  re.     [Sax.  orf,  cattle,  and  geld,  payment.] 
The  restitution  of  goods  or  money  stolen,  if  taken 
in  the  daytime.  Ainsworth. 

OR'FRaYS,  re.     [Fr.  orfroi.] 

Fringe  of  gold  ;  gold  embroidery.  Chaucer. 

OR'GAL,  re.    Argal ;  unrefined  or  crude  tartar.   Ure. 
OR'GAN,   re.  *  [L.  organum  ;  Gr.  opyavin ;  Sp.  and  It. 
organo  ,■  Fr.  organe ;  D.  and  G.  orgel;  Pers.  and  Ar. 
arganon.] 

1.  A  natural  instrument  of  action  or  operation,  or 
by  which  some  process  is  carried  on.  Thus  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  annual  bodies  axeargans  of  circu- 
lation the  longs  are  organs  of  respiration  ;  the  nerves 
are  organs  of  perception  and  sensation  ;  the  muscles 
are  organs  of  motion  ;  the  ears  are  organs  of  hearing; 
the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech. 

2.  The  instruiii-m  or  means  of  conveyance  or  com- 
munication. A  secretary  of  state  is  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  government  and  a  for- 
eign power. 

*3.  The  largest  and  most  harmonious  of  wind  in- 
struments of  music,  consisting  of  pipes  which  are 
filled  with  wind,  and  stops  touched  by  the  fingers. 
It  is  blown  by  a  bellows.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'ER,  (-bild'er,)  re.  An  artist  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  organs. 

OR-GAN'IG,         („      rT    „,„„„;„„  „i 

OR-GAN'IG-AL,  ]  °"     ^-  organicus.j 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  to  organs  ;  consisting 
of  organs  or  containing  them  ;  as,  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  human  hotly  or  of  plants. 

2.  Produced  by  the  organs  ;  as,  organic  pleasure. 

Karnes. 

3.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of  nature 
or  art  to  a  certain  end  ;  as,  organic  arts.        Milton. 

Organic  bodies,  are  such  as  possess  organs,  on  the 
action  of  which  depend  their  growth  and  perfection  ; 
as  animals  and  plants. 

Organic  substances,  are  substances  which  proceed 
from  or  constitute  organic  bodies. 

Organic  remains,  are  the  remains  of  animals  or 
vegetables  petrified  or  imbedded  in  stone. 

Organir.al  description  of  a  curve  ;  in  geometry,  the 
description  of  a  curve  on  a  plane,  by  means  of  in- 
struments. Brande. 
OR-GAN'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     With  organs  ;  with  organ- 
ical  structure  or  disposition  of  parts.     The  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants  are  organically  framed. 
2.  By  means  of  organs. 
OR-GAN'IG-AL-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  organ- 

ical.  Johnson. 

OR'GAN-ISM,  n.     Organical  structure  ;  as,  the  organ- 
ism of  bodies.  Grew. 
OR'GAN-IST,  re.     One  who  plavs  on  the  organ. 

Boyle. 
2.  One  who  sung  in  parts  ;  an  old  musical  use  of  the 


OR1 

OR-GAN-I-Za'TION,  re.     The  act  or  process  of  form- 
ing orgeats  or  instruments  of  action. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  or  arranging  the  parts  of  a 
compound  or  complex  body  in  a  suitable  manner  for 
use  or  service;  the  act  of  distributing  into  suitable 
divisions  and  appointing  the  proper  officers,  as  an  ar- 
my or  a  government. 

The  first  organization  of  the  genera,  government.     Pickering. 

3.  Structure  ;  form  ;  suitable  disposition  of  parts 
'  which  are  to  act  together  in  a  compound  body. 

Locke. 
OR'GAN-TZE,  v.  U     [Fr.  organiser;  It.  organizzare; 

1.  To  form  with  suitable  organs  ;  to  construct  so 
that  one  part  may  cooperate  witli  another. 

These  !i'>i,|f-r  fjcnll.ii  ^  uf  t!i'- yniil  or?-tni~cd  ituat^r  could  never 
produce.  Ray. 

2.  To  sing  in  parts  ;  as,  to  organize  the  halleluiah. 

Busby. 

3.  To  distribute  into  suitable  parts,  and  appoint 
proper  officers,  that  the  whole  may  act  as  one  body  ; 
as,  to  organize  an  army.  So  we  say,  to  organize  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  is  'done  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  several  members.  So  we  say,  a  club,  a  party, 
or  a  faction  is  organized,  when  it  takes  a  systemized 

This  original  ar 


in  which  all  the  parts  may  act  together  to  one  end 
Animals  and  plants  are  organized  bodies.  Minerals 
are  not  organized  bodies. 

OR'GAN-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Constructing  with  suitable  or- 
gans ;  reducing  to  system  in  order  to  produce  united 
action  to  one  end. 

OR'GAN-LOFT,  n.    The  loft  where  an  organ  stands. 
Toiler. 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  organ- 

OR-GAN-OGRAPH'I€-AL, )      ography. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHIST,  re.  One  who  describes  the 
organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  Lindley. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  opyavov  and  ypatbu.] 
In  botany,  a  description  id'  the  organs  of  plants,  or 
of  the  names  and  kinds  of  their  organs.  De  Cand. 

OR-GAN-OL'O-GY,  71.  That  brancli  of  physiology 
which  treats,  in  particular,  of  the  different  organs 
of  animals,  especially  of  the  human  species. 

Encyc.  Mm. 

OR'GA-NON,  [Gr.]  j  re.     In  philosophical  language,  a 

OR'GA-NUM,  [L.]  j  term  nearly  synonymous  with 
Method,  and  implying  a  butly  of  rules  and  canons 
for  scientific  investigation.  Brande. 

OR'GAN-PlPE,  re.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ.  Shak. 

OR'GAN-REST,  71.  [In  heraldry,  a  figure  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  borne  bv  tbeGranvilles  and  other  ancient 
fan  dies.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

OR'GAN-STOP,  ?i.  The  stop  of  an  organ,  or  any  col- 
lection of  pipes  tinder  one  general  name.  '    Busby. 

OR'GA-NY.     See  Origan. 

OR'GAN-ZINE,  (-zin,)  71.  Thrown  silk  ;  that  is,  silk 
twisted  like  a  rope  with  different  strands,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  strength.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

OR'GASM,  71.  [Gr.  opyaapoc,  from  op;aa>,  to  swell; 
opyario,  to  irritate.] 

Immoderate  excitement  or  action  ;  as,  the  orgasm 
of  the  blood  or  spirits.  Blackmore.     Derham. 

OR'GEAT,  (or'zhat,)  re.     [Fr.,  from  orge,  barley.] 

A  liquor  extracted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds. 
Mason. 

OR'GE-IS,  71.  A  fish,  called  also  Organ-ling  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  Orkneys,  on  the  coast  of  which  it  is 
taken.  Johnson. 

orgia ;  Fr.  orgies.] 

1.  Frantic  nocturnal  revels  at  the  "feast  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  or  the  feast  itself.     Hence, 

2.  Drunken  revelry,  chiefly  by  night. 
OR'GIL-LOUS,  a.     [Fr.  orgurillau,  from  orgveil,  Sax. 

orgel,  pride,  haughtiness  ;  Gr.  opyaoj,  to  swell.] 
Proud  ;  haughty.     Wot  used.]  Shak. 

■   re.     LFr.]     ' 
k  pieces  of  timber,  poin 
and  hung  over  a  gateway,  to  be  let  down  in  case 
attack.  Brande. 

2.  The  term  also  denotes  a  machine  composed  of 
several  musket  barrels  united,  by  means  of  which 
several  explosions  are  made  at  once  to  defend 
breaches.  Brande. 

OR-I-GHAL/eUM,  )    re.       [L.    orichalcum,    mountain 
OR'I-eHALCH,       j        brass;   Gr.  opoi  and  %a\K0S; 
or  aurichalcum,  gold-brass.] 

A  metallic  substance,  resembling  gold  in  color,  but 
inferior  in  value;  a  mixed  incut!  of  the  ancients,  re- 
sembling brass.  Spenser.    Brande. 
O'RI-EL,        *  ro.d  F         .n 
O'RI-OL,  \  "■     Lula  i  '.  °™t-i 

*  1.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  bay  window.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  apartment  next  a  hall,  where  particular 
persons  dine  ;  a  sort  of  recess.     [Obs.]  Cornell. 

6'RI-EN-CY,  71.  [See  Orient.]  Brightness  or  strength 
of  color.     [Little  used.]  Watcrhouse. 


or: 


2.  Eastern  ;  oriental. 

3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  as,  orient  pearls. 

Dn/den. 
O'Rl-ENT,  71.  The  east ;  the  part  of  the  horizon  where 
_  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning. 
O'RI-ENT,  v.  t.     In  surveying,  to  orient  a  plan  signi- 
fies to  mark  its  situation  or  bearing  with  respect  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Brande. 

O-RI-ENT'AL,  a.  Eastern  ;  situated  in  the  east ;  par- 
ticularly, in  or  about  Asia  ;  as,  oriental  seas  or  coun- 
tries. 

,  the  oriental  radia- 
Brown. 

O-RI-ENT'AL,  71.      A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some 

eastern  part  of  the  world.     We  give  the  appellation 

to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  and 

Mediterranean  to  Japan. 

O-RI-ENT'AL-ISM,  71.    A  term  applied  to  doctrines  oi 

idioms  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 
O-RI-ENT'AL-IST,  71.    An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  Peters. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  eastern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. Oaseley. 
O-RI-ENT-AL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being  oriental 

or  eastern.      [Not  used.]  Brown. 

OR'I-FICE,  (or'e-fis,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  orificium;  os, 
oris,  mouth,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

The  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  cav- 
ity ;  as,  the  orifice  of  an  artery  or  vein ;  the  orifice  of 
a  wound. 

The  orifice  of  Etna.  Addison. 

OR'I-FLAMME,  )  „      rPr  „it,,mm,  ■, 
OR'I-FLAMB,      P-     [Fr.  orytomm..] 

The  ancient  royal  standard  of  France.    Ainsworth. 
OR'I-GAN,  J.        rT     ,„mr,  ^ 

O-RIG'A-NUM,  I  "•     [L.,fromGr.opi3,aWj 

Marjoram,  a  genus  of  plants.  One  species  of  this 
genus  is  a  rich  aromatic,  excellent  for  culinary  pur- 


OR'I-GEN-ISM,  re.  The  opinions  of  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the 
Greek  fathers.  He  supposed  that  human  souls  ex- 
isted before  their  union  with  bodies  ;  that  they  were 
originally  holy,  but  became  sinful  in  the  preexistent 
state  ;  that  till  men,  probably,  will  at  last  be  saved  ; 
and  that  Christ  is  again  to  die  for  the  salvation  of 
devils,  &c.  Murdoch. 

OR'I-GEN-IST,  re.    A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Or- 

ORI'l-GIi\",7i.t[Fr.  and  It.  origine;  Sp.  origen;  L.origo.] 

1.  The  first  existence  or  beginning  of  any  thing  ; 
as,  the  origin  of  Rome.  In  history,  it  is  necessary, 
if  practicable,  to  trace  all  events  to  their  origin. 

2.  Fountain  ;  source;  cause;  that  from  which  any 
vhich  git 


of  moral  evil.     The  origin  of  many  of 
customs  is  lost  in  antiquity.     Nations,  like  individ- 
uals, are  ambitious  to  trace  their  descent  from  an 
honorable  origin. 

O-RIG'TN-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  originated. 

O-RIG'IN-AL,  71.     Origin.     [See  Origin,  with  which 
it  accords  in  signification.] 

2.  First  copy  ;  archetype  ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  is  transcribed  or  translated,  or  from  which  a 
likeness  is  made  by  the  pencil,  press,  or  otherwise. 
Thus  we  sav,  the  translation  is  not  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal. If  the  'original  can  not  be  produced,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  otter  tin  authenticated  copy. 

O-RlG'IN-AL,  a.     [Fr.  originel;  L.  originalis.] 

1.  First  in  order  :  preceding  all  others;  as,  the  orio-- 
inal  state  of  men  ;  the  original  laws  of  a  country  ;  orig- 
inal rights  or  powers  ;  the  original  question  in  debate. 

2.  Primitive ;  pristine ;  as,  the  original  perfection 
of  Adam. 

Original  sin,  as  applied  to  Adam,  was  his  first  act 
of  disobedience  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit;  as  ap- 
plied to  his  posterity,  it  is  understood  to  mean  either 
the  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  his  posterity,  or  that  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  or  total  depravity,  which  has  been 
derived  from  him  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy. 
On  this  subject  divines  are  not  agreed. 

In  strictness,  original  sin  is  an  improper  use  of 
words,  as  sin,  cxvi  termini,  implies  volition  and  the 
transgression  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  by  a  moral 
agent.  But  this  application  of  the  words  has  been  es- 
tablished by  long  use,  and  it  serves  to  express  ideas 
which  many  wise  and  good  men  entertain  on  this 
subject. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  originate  new  thoughts  or 
combinations  of  thought  ;  as,  an  original  genius. 

O-RIG-IN-AL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
original. 

2.  The  power  of  originating  or  producing  new 
thoughts,  or  uncommon  combinations  of  though".; 

O-RlG'lN-AL-LY^acfo.    Primarily;   from  the  begin 
ning  or  origin. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MAPJNE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Smio/ii/ms. 


2.  At.  first ;  at  the  origin.  Woodward. 

3.  By  the  first  author  ;  as,  a  book  originally  written 
bv  another  hand.  Roscommon. 

O-RIG'IN-AL-NESS,  n.    Tile  quality  or  state  of  being 

O-Rlfe'IN-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  originaire.] 
1.  Productive  ;  causing  existence. 

originary  way,  require  a  c  r- 
Cheyne. 

Sandys. 


The  production  i 


2.  Primitive ;  original. 
[Tills  word  is  little  used.] 
O  RIG'IN-aTE,  o.  t.  To  cause  to  be ;  to  bring  into  ex- 
istence ;  to  produce  what  is  new 

The  cliaiiye  is  t'<  be  ■-] I- ■•- r.-< I  aitliont  a  dee, ,n, position  of  the  whole 


should  Communicate  thouehi,  Volition,  and  neaivn.v,  is  pi;, inly 

impossible.  Dunght. 

O-RIG'l  N-ATE,  v.  i.  To  take  first  existence  ;  to  have 
origin  ;  to  be  begun.  The  scheme  originated  with  the 
governor  and  council.     It  originated  in  pure  benevo- 


O-RIG'I-Na-TED,  pp.    Brought  into 
0-RI<5'I-NA-T[NG,7>jw.ora.    Bringing  into  existence. 
O-RIG-IN-A'TION,  «.     The  act  of  bringing  or  coming 
into  existence  ;  first  production. 

Descartes  firsl  intro- [ljv..-l1  lie-  fmcv  of  malting  a  world,  and  de- 
ducing the  origination  of  the  universe  from  ineeli inie.d 
principles.  Keil. 

2.  Mode  of  production  or  bringing  into  being. 

This  eruca  is  propagate,!  ;,y  anim.d  pare, us,  to  wit,  bottertlies, 
after  the  coinmeii  arifuailnm  u\'  al!  f.H    rpi'    n\  /.'a//. 

O-RIG'IN-A-TOR,  n.  A  person  who  originates  or 
commences. 

O-RIL'LON,  n.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  a  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the  shoulder  of 
those  bastions  that  have  casemates,  to  cover  the  can- 
non in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being  dis- 
mounted. Enajc.     Brande. 

6'RI-OLE,  re.*  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
birds  allied  to  the  thrushes,  having  their  plumage  of 
a  golden-yellow  mixed  with  black.  Partington. 

O-Rl'ON,  7i.  [Gr.  oiptojv;  unfortunately  accented  by 
the  poets  on  the  second  syllable.] 

A  large  and  bright  constellation  on  both  sides  of 
the  equinoctial.  Brande. 

O-RIS-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  orismology. 

O-RIS-MOE'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  optapos,  a  term,  and  Ao- 
yoS,  a  discourse.] 

In  natural  histoni,  lli.it  department  which  treats  of 
terms,  whether  descriptive  or  denominative. 

OR'I-SON,  71.     [Fr.  oraison,  from  L.  oratio,  from  oro.] 
A  prayer  or  supplication. 

Lowly  they  l,„w,.,|  a, hiring;,  and  be-in 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

ORK,  n.     [L.  orca.] 

A  species  of  whale.     [See  Orc] 
ORLE,  7t.  *  [Infra.]     In  hero  Mm,  an  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  nllet,  round  the  shield. 

[An  inescutcheon  voided.  —  E.  IT.  Barker.] 
nun^T  I  »■     [Fr.  ourlet,  It.  orlo,  a  hem.     Q.u.  Heb. 

In  architecture,  a  fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a  capital. 
OR'LOP,  71.     [D.  overloop,  a  running  over  or  overflow- 
ing, an  orlop,  that  is.  a  spreading  over.] 

Tile  lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line ;  or  that,  in 

all  vessels,  on  which  the  cables  are  stowed.  Totten. 

OR-MO-Lu',   n.     [Fr.]     Brass   which   by  a  chemical 

process  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being 

gilt.     It  is  used  in  making  lamps-,  girandoles,  &c. 

OR'NA-MENT,  n.      [L.    ornamenlum,   from   orno,   to 

adorn.     Varro  informs  us  that  this  was  primitively 

osnamentum  ,-   but  this  is  improbable.     See  Adorn.] 

1.    That   which   embellishes  ;    something   which, 

added  to  another   thing,  renders  it  more    beautiful 

to  the  eye. 


2.  In  architecture,  ornaments  are  sculpture  or  carved 
3    Embellishment ;  decoration  ;  additional  beauty. 


I  ,|"i"t  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
1  Pet.  iii. 


of  God  of  great  prie< 

OR'NA-MENT,  v.  1. 1  To  adorn ;  to  deck ;  to  embel- 
lish. Warburton. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL,  a.  Serving  to  decorate;  giving 
additional  beauty  ;  embellishing. 

Some  think   it  most  ornamental  e,  wear   their  bracelets  on  their 
wrists  ;  others  about  their  ankle*.  Brown. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 

add  embellishment. 
OK'N  A-MENT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Decorated  ;  embellished  ; 

beautified.  Shcnstone. 

OR'NA-MENT-ING,  ppr.     Decorating;  embellishing. 
OR'NATE,  o.  t.     [L.  orno.] 

To  adorn. 
OR'NATE,  a.     [L.  ornatus.] 

Adorned  ;  oeeonited  ;  beautiful.  Milton. 

OR'Na-TEH,  pp.     Adorned;  ornamented. 
OR'NaTE  I,Y,  adv.     With  decoration.  Skelton. 

OR'NATE-NESS,  11.     State  of  being  adorned. 


ORR 

OR'NA-TING,  ppr.     Embellishing. 

OR'NA-TURE,  «.     Decoration.     [Little,  used.] 

OR-NIS-COP'ieS,  71.  Divination  by  the  obseivation 
of  birds.  Badey. 

OR-NIS'CO-PIST,  71.  [Gr.  opvts,  a  bird,  and  oKoireoj, 
to  view.] 

One  who  views  the  flight  of  birds  in  order  to  fore- 
tell future  events  by  their  manner  of  flight.     [Little 
Johnson. 
|Gr.  epvic,   a    bird,   and 
iX<">i>  a  track.] 

In  geology,  a  name  given  to  the  foot-marks  of  birds, 
occurring  in  ilili'ercnt  strain  of  stone.         Hitchcock. 

OR-NITH'O-LITE,  11.  A  name  given  to  fossil  birds, 
and  also  to  stones  of  various  colors  bearing  the 
figure  of  birds.  Buchanan. 

OR-NI-THO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  ornithology. 

OR-NI-THOL'O-GIST,  n.  [See  Ornithology.]  A 
person  who  is  skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  birds, 
who  understands  their  form,  structure,  habits,  and 
uses;  one  who  describes  tiirds. 

OR-Nl-THOL'0-GY,7i.  [Gr.  opvif,  a  bird,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  science  of  birds,  which  comprises  a  knowledge 
of  their  form,  structure,  habits,  and  uses. 

OR-NITH'O  MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.~opvtc,  a  bird,  and 
pai'reta,  divination.] 

Augury,  a  species  of  divination  by  means  of  birds, 
their  flight,  &c.  Brande. 

OR'NI-THON,  71.  [Gr.,  an  aviary.]  A  building  for 
the  keeping  of  bird's.  Elmes. 

OR'NI-THO-RHYN€Il'US,  71.*  [Gr.  opvic,  opviBos, 
a  bird,  and  pnyxos,  a  beak.] 

Aneffodieni  in. troinatous  mammal,  with  ahorny 

beak  resembling  that  of  a  duck,  and  two  merely 
fibrous  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  not 
fixed  in  any  bone,  but  only  in  the  gum  ;  with  pen- 
tadactvlous  paws  webbed  like  the  feet  of  a  bird  and 
funned  fur  swimming,  and  with  a  spur  behind  in  the 
hinder  feet,  emitting  a  puiso s  liquid  from  a  reser- 
voir in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  supplied  by  a  gland  situa- 
ted above  the  pelvis,  and  by  the  side  of  the  spine. 
The  animal  is  covered  with  a  brown  fur.  It  is 
found  only  in  New  Holland,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Water  Mole. 

OR-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  [See  Orolooy.]  Pertaining 
to  a  description  of  mountains. 

O-ROT/O-GIST,  n.     A  describe!-  of  mountains. 

0-ROL'0-GY,n.     [Gr.  opoc,  a 
discourse.] 
The  science  or  description  t 

C'KO-TUND,  71.     [L.  os  and  rotu, 
intonation  directly  from  the  laryn: 
ness,  clearness,  strength,  smooth] 
or  musical  quality,  which  form  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  voice.  Rush. 

OR'PHAN,  71.     [Gr.  om/eii/oc  ;  It.  orfano  ;  Fr.  nrphetin.] 
A  child   who  is  bereaved   of  father  or   mother, 
or  both. 

OR'PHAN,  a.    Bereaved  of  parents.  Sidney. 

OR'PHAN-AGE,  )  n.    The  state  of  an  orphan. 

OR'PHAN-ISM,  (  Sherwood. 

OR'PHAN-.ED,  a.     Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 

OR-PHAN-OT'RO-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  op<pavoc,  orphan, 
and  rpodtri,  food.] 

A  hospital  for  orphans.  Chalmers. 

OR'PH  ANS-€oURT,  71.  A  court,  in  some  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  estates  and 
persons  of  orphans.  Bouvier. 

OR'PHE-AN,  )   a.     Pertaining   to   Orpheus,  the   poet 

OR'PHIG,        I       and  musician  ;  as,  Orphic  hvmns. 
Bryant. 

OR'PHE-US,  71.     [Gr.  Optjkuc.] 

In  classical  mytltnlnmj,  a  poet  who  is  represented  as 
having  had  the  power  of  moving  inanimate  bodies 
by  the  music  of  his  lyre.     [In  the  classics,  Orpheus.] 

OR'PI-MENT,  71.  [L.  auripigmentum ;  auruin,  gold, 
and  pigmentum.] 

Sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic,  found  native,  and  then 
an  ore  of  arsenic,  or  artificially  composed.  TJie 
native  orpiment  appears  in  yeilow,  brilliant,  and 
seemingly  talcky  masses  of  various  sizes.  The  red 
orpiment  is  called  Realgar,  and  is  a  protosulphuret 
of  arsenic.  It  is  more  or  less  lively  and  transparent, 
and  often  crvsinllizeil  in  bright  needles.  In  this  form 
it  is  called  Ruby  of  Arsenic. 

Fourcroy.     JVicholson.     Encyc     Ure. 

OR'PIN,  71.  [Fr.]  A  yellow  color  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.  Brande. 

OR'PINE,  (or'pin,)  n.     [Fr.  o,pin.] 

A  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum,  lesser 
houseleek,  or  live-long.  Also,  a  plant  of  Southern 
Europe  belonging  to  the  genus  Telephium.  The 
bastard  orpine  is  of  the  genus  Andrachne;  the  lesser 
orpine  of  the  genus  Crassula.    Partington.     Loudon. 

OR'RACH.     See  Orach. 

OR'RE-RY,  71..  An  astronomical  machine  for  exhibit- 
ing the  several  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  George  Graham,  but 
Rowley,  a  workman,  borrowed  one  from  him,  and 
made  a  copy  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  Similar  machines 
are  called  also  Plane  1  ariums.  Barlow. 
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OR'RIS,  71.     The  plant  iris,  t,r  which  orrii  seems  to  he 
a  corruption  ;  fleur-de-lis,  01    flag  flower.     Its  root 
has  an  agreeable  odor,  resembi.'ig  that  of  violets. 
Encyc 
2.  A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace.     l£«i.  Orfrays. 
Johnson. 
ORSE'DEW,  (-du,)  71.    Dutch  gold,  which  see. 
ORT,  71.     A  fragment ;  a  refuse.  Shak. 

OR'THITE,  71.     [Gr.  apBac,  straight  ] 

A  variety  of  Allanite,  an  ore  of  cerium,  occurring 
in  long  acicular  crystals,  of  a  brownish-black  color, 
and  seini-inetallic  appearances.  Dana. 

OR-THO-CER'A-TITE,  )  n.pl.     [Gr.  006V,  straight, 
OR-THO-CER'A-TA,       j       and  .£uac,  a  horn.] 

Terms  applied  to  an  extinct  genus  of  cephalopods, 
inhahitingstraight,  many-chambered  shells.  P.  Cue. 
OR'THO-DOX,  a.  [See  Orthodoxy.]  Sound  in 
the  Christian  faith  ;  believing  the  genuine  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  opposed  to  Hereti- 
cal ;  as,  an  ortlwdox  Christian. 

2.  According  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  ;  as, 
an  orthodox  need  or  faith. 
OR'THO-DUX-LY,  adv.     With  soundness  of  faith. 

OR'THO-DOX-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being^ound 
in  the  faith,  or  of  according  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture. 

OR'THO-DOX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  op0,«fofia  ;  ooOoc,  right, 
true,  and  uujfn,  opinion,  from  iWf.c,  to  think.] 

1.  Soundness  of  faith  ;  a  belief  in  the  genuine  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Basil  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to  Gregory's  orthodoxy. 
Watcrland. 

2.  Consonance  to  genuine  scriptural  doctrines;  as, 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  creed. 

OR-THO-DROM'ie,  a.  [See  Orthodromic]  Per- 
taining to  nrthodromy. 
OR -J  HO-DROM'ICS,  71.  The  art  of  sailing  in  a  direct 
course,  or  oh  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Brande. 
OR'T-HO-DRO-MY,  71.  [Gr.  opBoc,  right,  and  6popoc, 
course.] 

The  sailing  in  a  straight  course. 
OR-THO-EP'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  orthoepy. 
OR'THO-E-PIST,   n.      [See    Orthoepy.]     One   who 
pronounces  words  correctly,  or  who  is  well  skilled 
in  pronunciation. 
OR'THO-E-PY,  71.     [Gr.  opSocneta;  opBoc,  right,  and 
fiToc,  word,  or  ctrot,  to  speak.] 

The  art  of  uttering  words  with  propriety  ;  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  words.  JYaies. 

OR'THO-GON,  n.  [Gr.  opBoc,  right,  and  yoivta, 
angle.] 

A  rectangular  figure,  or  one  which  has  all  its  angles 
right  angles.  Pearham. 

OR-THOG'ON-AL,  a.    Right-angled  ;  rectangular. 
Selden. 
OR-THOG'RA-PHER,   I    n.       [See    Orthography.] 
OR-TIIOG'RA-I'HIST,  (         One    that    spells    words 
correctly  or  properly,  according    to  common  usage. 
Shalt. 
OR-TIIO-GRAPH'ie,         )    a.        Correctly    spelled  ; 
OR-THO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  \       written  with  the  prop- 
er letters. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  spelling  of  words ;  as,  to 
make  an  art  ha  graphical  mistake. 

Orthographic  projection  ;  in  geometry,  the  projection 
of  points  on  a  plane  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane.  Brande. 

Orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere;  a  delineation 
of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the  middle, 
the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  it.  Barlow. 

OR-TI10  GRAPII'te-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  the 
rules  of  proper  spelling. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  an  orthographic  projection. 
OR-THOG'RA  PHY,    71.       [Gr.    opBoypatpia  ;    op6os, 
right,  and  yprnPn,  writing.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  words  with  the  proper  letters, 
according  to  common  usage. 

2.  The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  letters,  and  of  the  art  of  writing 
words  correctly.  Encyc. 

3.  The  practice  of  spelling  or  writing  words  with 
the  proper  letters.  Swift. 

4.  In  geometry,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  front  of  an  object,  and  exhibiting  the  hights  or 
elevations  of  the  several  parts  ;  so  called  because  it 
determines  things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling  on 
the  geometrical  plane.  Barlow.     Qwilt. 

OR-THOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  opBoc,  right,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  right  description  of  things.  Fotherby 

OR-THOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  opOoj,  right,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  constructing  verse  correctly  ; 
the  laws  of  correct  versification.  S.  Jonc.t 


to  breathe.] 

1.  A  disease  in  which  respiration  can  be  performed 
only  in  an  erect  posture.  Harvey. 

2.  Any  difficulty  of  breathing.  Parr. 
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OR-THOP'TER-A,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  op8oS,  straight,  and 

An  order  of  insects,  so  named  from  the  straight  or 
longitudinal  folding  of  their  wings.  The  grasshop- 
pers, cockroaches,  and  crickets,  are  examples  of  this 
order.  Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

OR-THOP'TER-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  order  Or- 

thoptera  ;  folding'  tin-  wings  straight. 
OR'THO-STADE,)!.  [Gr.  opSoj,  straight,  and  fcapat, 
to  stand.] 

In  ancient  costume,  a  long  and  ample  tunic,  with 
straight  or  upright  folds.  Elmes. 

OR-THOT'RO-POUS,  a.     [Gr.  no-Bog  and  rpewoj.] 

In  botany,  erect  on  the  embryo  ol"  a  plant.   Lindley. 
OR-THOT'Y-POUS,   a.     [Gr.  Jpdot,  straight,  and  rv- 
7T05,  form.] 
In  mineralogy,  having  a  perpendicular  cleavage. 
Shepard. 
OR'TIVE,  a.     [L.  ortivus,  from  ortus,  orior,  to  rise.] 
Rising  or  eastern.     The  ortive  amplitude  of  a  plan- 
et is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  hetween  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the 
horizon.  Brande. 

OR'TO-LAN,  n.     [It.  ortolano,  a  gardener,  an  ortolan, 
L.  hortulaniis,  from  hortus,  a  garden.] 

A  singing-lord,  the  Eniberizn  hortulana,  ahout  the 

size  of  the  lark,  with  black  wings.    It  is  found  in 

Southern  Europe,  feeds  on  seeds,  and  is  delicious 

food.  P-  Cyc. 

ORTS,  77.  pi.     Fragment*  ;  pieces  ;  refuse.  [See  Okt.] 

OR'VAL,  n.     [Fr.  orvale.] 

The  herb  clary.  Diet. 

OR-VI-E'TAN,   n.     [It.  orvietano,  so  named  from  a 
mountebank  at  Orvieto.] 

An  antidote  or  counter  poison.     [Not  used.] 

Brande. 
OR-YC-TOG-NOS'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  oryctognosy. 

Klrioan. 
OK-¥e-TOG'NO-SY,  n.   [Gr.  opvuros,  fossil,  andyi/ou- 
o-if,  knowledge.] 

The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  minerals,  according  to  well- 
ascertained  characters,  and  under  appropriate  denom- 
inations ;  mineralogy. 

Ori/cton"""-'"  consists  in  the  description  of  minerals, 
the  determination  of  their  nomenclature,  and  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  their  different  species. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  Mineralogy,  in  its  mod- 
ern acceptation.  Clcaveland. 
OR-YC-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  opvuros,  fossil,  and 
ypci'fa),  to  describe.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  in  which  fossils  are 
described.  Cyc. 

OR-YC-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertainin 


OR-YC-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  opvK 
discourse.] 
That  part  of  natural  history  which 


OS,  n.     [L.]     A  bone.     [Technical.'] 
OS'CHE-O-CeLE,  ?i.    [Gr.  ooxi,  the  scrotum,  and 
KriXn,  a  tumor.] 
Any  tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  a  scrotal  hernia. 

Cue.     Coze. 
OS-CIL-La'RF-A,  v.  pi.     See  Oscillatori'a. 
OS'CIL-LaTE,  v.  L     [L.  'oscillo,  from  ant.  eillo,  Gr. 


tXklx 


To  swing ;  to  move  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
vibrate.  Chambers. 

OS-CIL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  oscillatio.] 

Vibration  ;  a  moving  backward  and   forward,  or 
swinging  like  a  pendulum. 

OS-CIL-LA-To'RI-A,  n.  pi.  In  natural  history,  a  group 
of  n.inute,  filamentous,  organized  beings  which  have 
oscillatory  motions.  It  was  at  first  doubted  whether 
they  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

OS'CIL-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Moving  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a  pendulum  ;  swinging;  as,  an  oscillatory 
motion.  Arbuthnot. 

OS'CI-TAN-CY,  71.  [L.  oseito,  to  yawn,  from  os,  the 
mouth.] 

1.  The  act  of  gaping  or  yawning. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness  ;  drowsiness  ;  dullness. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcribers.     Addison. 

OS'CI-TANT,  a.    Yawning;  gaping. 
2.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy  ;  dull ;  sluggish. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
OS'CI-TANT-LY,  adv.     Carelessly.  More. 

OS'CI-TaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  oseito.] 

To  yawn  ;  to  gape  wiih  sleepiness. 
OS-CI-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  yawning  or  gaping 

from  sleepiness. 
OS'€U-LANT,   a.     That   adheres   closely;   that   em- 
braces; applied  to  certain  creeping  animals,  as  cat- 
erpillars. Kirby. 
OS-€U-La'TION,  n.     [L.  oseulatio,  a  kissing.] 

In  geometry,  the  contact  between  any  given  curve 
and  its  oscillatory  circle,  that  is,  a  circle  of  the  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. Barlom. 
OS'€U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  An  oscillatory  circle,  in  geom- 
etry, is  a  circle  having  the  same  curvature  with  any 
curve  at  any  given  point.                                Barlow. 
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OS'CU-LA-TO-RY,  n.  In  church  history,  a  tablet  or 
board,  with  the  picture  of  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  &c, 
which  is  kissed  by  the  priest,  and  then  delivered  to 
the  people  for  the  same  purpose.  Cyc. 

OS'CULE,  n.     [L.  osculum,  a  small  mouth.] 
A  small  bi-Iabiate  aperture. 

O'SIER,  (5'zher,)  n.     [Fr.  osier;  Sax.  hos.     Qu.] 

A  species  of  willow,  or  water-willow,  or  the  twig 
of  the  willow,  used  in  making  baskets.  Pope. 

O'SIER  ED,  a.     Covered  or  adorned  with  osiers. 

O'SIER-HoLT,  n.     [Sax.  holt,  a  wood.] 

In  England,  a  place  where  willows  for  basket-work 
are  cultivated.  Hooker's  Brit.  Flora. 

OS'MA  ZOME,  n.  [Gr.  ooprh  odor,  and  ruifios, 
juice.] 

A  substance  of  an  aromatic  flavor,  obtained  from 
muscular  fiber.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  is 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  whether  cold  or 
hot,  but  it  does  not  form  a  jelly  by  concentration.  It 
gives  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  soup. 

Thenard. 

OS'MI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  oa,in,  odor.] 

A  metal  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  A  na- 
tive alloy  of  this  metal  with  .iridium  is  found  in 
grains  along  the  rivers  in  South  America.  Osmi- 
um has  a  dark-gray  color ;  it  is  not  volatile  when 
heated  in  close  vessels,  but  heated  in  the  open  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  a  volatile  oxyd,  or  rath- 
er acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  readily  solu- 
ble in  potassa,  and  very  volatile.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  singular  smell  of  this  oxyd  or  acid.     Cue. 

OS'MUND,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Osmunda.     The 
most  remarkable  species  is  the  vsmund  royal  or  flow- 
ering fern,  growing  in  shady  bogs,  the  root  of  which 
boiled  is  very  slimy,  and  is  used  in  stiffening  linen. 
Encyc.    Forsyth. 

OS'NA-BURG,  (oz'na-burg,)  n.  A  species  of  coarse 
linen  imported   originally  from   Osnaburg,   in  Ger- 

OS'PR'AY,  n.  [L.  ossifraga  ;  os,  a  bone,  and  frango, 
to  break  ;  the  bone-breaker.] 


fish,  which  it  takes  In  suddenly  darting  upon  them 
when  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  P.  Cyc. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  the  sea-eagle. 
[See  O931FRAGE.]  Edin.  Encyc. 

OS'SE-LET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  os,  ossis,  a  bone.] 

A  hard  substance  growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's 
knee,  among  the  small  bones.  Far.  DicU 

OS'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  osseus,  from  os,  a  bone.] 
Bony  ;  composed  of  bone ;  resembling  bone. 

Parkhurst. 
Osseous  breccia;  a  breccia  made  up  of  fragments  of 
bone,  found  in  certain  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks. 
Brande. 
OS'SI-CLE,  (os'se-kl,)  n.     [L.  ossiculum.] 

A  small  bone.  Holder. 

OS-SI  F'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  os,  a  bone,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  or  furnishing  bones.  Buckland. 

OS-SIF'IC,  a.     [L.  os,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make;] 
Having  power  to  ossify  or  change  carneous  and 
membranous  substances  to  bone.  Wiseman. 

OS-SI-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [from  ossify.]  The  change  or 
process  of  changing  from  llesh  or  other  matter  of  an- 
imal bodies  into  a  bony  substance  ;  as,  the  ossification 
of  an  artery.  Sluirp. 

2.  The  formation  of  bones  in  animals. 
OS'SI-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.    Converted  into  bone, 

or  a  hard  substance  like  bone. 
OS'SI-FRAGE,  n.     [L.  ossifraga.     See  Ospray.] 

The  sea-eagle,  Aquil.i  ossifraga  of  Rrisson,  now 
considered  the  young  of  t lie  w bite-tailed  or  cinereous 
eagle,  Falco  or  Aquila  albicilla.  In  Leviticus  xi.  13, 
it  denotes  a  different  bird,  supposed  to  be  the  Lam- 
mergeir,  Gypanos  barbatus.  Ktlto's  Cyc.  P.  Cyc. 
OS'SLF-5,  v.  t.     [L.  os,  bone,  and  facio,  to  form.] 

To  form  bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal  sub- 
stance into  bone,  or  convert  into  a  substance  of  the 
hardness  of  bones.     This  is  done  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  phosphate  or  carbonate  on  the  part. 
Sharp.      Ure. 
OS'SI-F?,  v.  i.    To  become  bone  ;  to  change  from  soft 

matter  into  a  substance  of  bony  hardness. 
OS'SI-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Changing  into  bone;  be- 
coming bone. 
OS-SIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  os,  bone,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  on  bones;    eating  bones;   as,  ossivorous 
quadrupeds.  DcrJmm. 

OS'SU-A-RY,  (osh'yu-a-ry,)  n.     [L.  ossuariwm.] 

A  charnel-house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of  the 

dead  are  deposited.  Diet. 

OST,     )  n.     A  kiln  for  drying  hops  or  malt.      [See 

OUST,  i      Oast.]  Diet.  Eng. 

OS-TEN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [See   Ostensible.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  appearing  or  being  shown. 
OS-TEN'S I-BLE,   a.     [It.  ostensible,  from  L.  ostendo, 
to  show.] 

1.  That  may  be  shown  ;  proper  or  intended  to  be 
shown.  Warton. 

2.  Plausible  ;  colorable.  Pownall. 

3.  Appearing  ;  seeming  ;  shown,  declared  or  avow- 
ed.    We  say,  the  ostensible  reason  or  motive  for  a 
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measure  may  be  the  real  one,  or  very  different  from 
the  real  one.  This  is  the  common,  and  I  believe  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  America. 

One  of  the  ostensible  grounds  on  which  the  proprietora  had  ob- 


OS-TEN'SI-BLY,  adv.    In  appearance ;  : 
that  is  declared  or  pretended. 

An  embargo  an  1  non-int. -TCnur-e  which  totally  defeat  the  interest! 
they  are  ostensibly  destined  to  promote.  Wa'sh. 

OS-TEN'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ostendo.] 
Showing ;  exhibiting. 

Ostensive  demonstration,  in  mathematics,  is  one 
which  plainly  and  directly  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  a  proposition,  as  opposed  to  the  apag„gical  or  in- 
direcl  method.  Hutton. 

OS'TENT,  n.     [L.  ostentum,  from  ostendo.] 

1.  Appearance ;  air ;  manner  ;  mien.    [Little  used.] 


Show  ;  man  if.    laiien  , 


Little 

Shak 

token.     [Little  used.  | 

Shak. 

3.  A  prodigy;    a    portent;    any  thing    ominous. 

[Little  used.]  Chapman.     Drydcn. 

)S'TENT-aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  osf.mto.] 

To  make  an  ambitious  display  of ;  to  show  or  ex- 
hibit boastingly.     [Not  used.]  Taylor. 
•S-TENT-A'TION,  n.  t  [L.  ostentatio.] 

1.  Outward  show  or  appearance.  Sliak. 

2.  Ambitious  display;  vain  show  ;  display  of  any 
thing  dictated  by  vanity,  or  intended  to  invite  praise 
or  flattery.  Ostentation  of  endowments  is  made  by 
boasting  or  self-commendation.  Ostentation  often 
appears  in  works  of  art,  and  sometimes  in  acts  of 


charity. 

He  knew  that  nv.oil  and    Uninlil'iil  minds  are  sometimes  inclined 

to  ostentation.  Atlerbury. 

The  painter  i*  to  make  no  ostentation  of  the  means  by  which  he 

strikes  the  imagination.  Reynolds. 

3.  A  show  or  spectacle.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

OS-TENT-A'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Making  a  display 
from  vanity  ;  boastful ;  fond  of  presenting  one's  en- 
dowments or  works  to  others  in  an  advantageous 
light. 

Yo.'r    ]:<"!'.      i.  -i  ;'      ii.i!'    !    :■■■         .  e.-;?  of  the  good  you 

do.  Dryden. 

2.  Showy  ;  gaudy ;  intended  for  vain  display  ;  as 
ostentations  ornaments. 
OS-TENT-A'TIOUS-LY,  ado.     With  vain  display; 

boastfully. 
OS-TENT-A'TIOUS-NESS,  7t.    Vain  display ;  boast- 
fulness  ;  vanity. 
OS-TENT-a'TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  makes  a  vain 

show  ;  a  boaster.     [Litt'c  used.]  Sherwood. 

OS-TENT'OUS,  a.     Fond  of  making  a  show.     [Little 

used.]  Feltham. 

OS-TE-O-COL'LA,  n.  [Gr.  ooreov,  a  bone,  and  KoXXa, 
glue.] 

1.  A  carbonate  of  lime  incrusting  the  stem  of  a 
plant.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  opinion  that  it  has 
the  quality  of  uniting  fractured  bones.     [Obs.] 

Nicholson.     Clcaveland. 

2.  An  inferior  kind  of  glue  obtained  from  bones. 

Ure. 
OS'TE-O-COPE,  77.     [Gr.  ovreov,  a  bone,  and  kottoc, 
labor,  uneasiness.] 

Pain  in  the  bones ;  a  violent,  fixed  pain  in  any 
part  of  a  bone.  Quincy.     Coxe. 

OS-TE-OG'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ooreov,  a  bone,  and  jsv 
vaa,  to  generate.] 

growth  of  bone.  Brande. 

n.       [See     Osteology.]       One 
who  describes  the  bones  of 

Smith. 
)  a.     Pertaining  to  a  descrip- 
OS-TE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  j      tion  of  the  bones. 
OS-TE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  oste- 
ology. Lawrence,  Lect. 
OS-TE-OL'O-GY,  n,     [Gr.  ooreov,  a  bone,  and  Aoyuc, 
discourse.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  bones;  that  part  of  anato- 
my which  treats  of  the  bones.  Encyc. 

2.  The  system  of  animal  bones. 
OS-THEX'Y,  77.     [Gr.]     The  ossification  of  soft  parts 
OS'TI-A-RY,  77.     [L.  ostium,  mouth.]        [of  the  body. 

The  mouth  or  opening  by  which  a  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake.  Brown. 

OST'LEll.     See  Hostler. 

OST'LER-Y.     See  Hostlert. 

OST'MEN,  77.  pi.  East  men;  Danish  settlers  in  Ire- 
land, so  called.  Lyttleton. 

OS-TRA'CEANS,  (-shanz,)  71.  pi.  A  family  of  bivalve 
shell  fish,  of  wbich  the  oyster  is  the  type.   Brande. 

OS'TRA-CISM,  71.  [Gr.  oarptiKicpoc,  from  oarpaKOv, 
a  shell,  or  potter's  ware.] 

1.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  banishment  by  the  people 
of  Athens,  of  a  person  whose  merit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  them.  It  takes  this  name  from  the 
shell  on  which  the  name  or  the  note  of  acquittal  01 
condemnation  was  written.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  this  shell  'vas  a  piece  of  baked  earth 
rendered  by  the  Latins  testa.  P   Cyc. 

2.  Banishment ;  expulsion  ;  separation. 
Sentenced  to  a  pei 

dence,  and  ho 


The  formation  i 
OS-TE-OL'O-GER, 
OS-TE-OL'O-GIST, 

animals. 
OS-TH-O-LOG'ie, 


FATE,  FaR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'Sec  Pktovitl  Illaslrtilhws. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


OUR 


OS'TRA-CIT E,  n.     [Gr.  oorpaKirns,  from  oarpaKOv,  a 
shell.] 
An  oyster-shell  in  its  fossil  state.     [Obs.] 
OS'TRA-C2ZE,  v,  I.     [See   Ostracism.]     To  banish 
by  the  popular  voice,  particularly  a  person  eminent 
for  public  services,  but  who  has  lost  his  popularity. 
Marvel. 
OS'TRA-CIZ-ED,    pp.       Banished    by    the    popular 

OS'TRA-CIZ-ING,  ppr.  Banishing  or  expelling  by 
the  popular  voice. 

OS'TRICH,  n*  [Fr.  autruche;  Sp.  avestruz;  Port. 
abestrui:  It.  struzzo  ;  G.  strauss;  D.  struis  or  struis- 
vogel ;  Dan.  struds ;  Sw.  strnss ;  L.  struthio-camelus  ; 
Gr.  arpovSoc,,  a  sparrow,  and  an  ostrich.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  name  is  not  obvious.  The  word  strauss,  in 
German,  signifies  a  bush,  a  tuft,  a  bunch  ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  this  name,  strui,  struils,  strauss,  coin- 
cides also  with  the  Eng.  strut,  Dan.  strutter,  G.  strot- 
icn;  and  this  is  the  L.  strutkio,  Gr.  orpovSnc.  The 
first  part  of  the  word  in  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  is  from  L. 
avis.  The  primary  sense  of  >trir~,  stnithlo,  &c,  is  to 
reach,  stretch,  extend,  or  erect ;  but  whether  this 
name  was  given  to  the  fowl  from  its  stately  walk  or 
appearance,  or  from  some  part  of  its  plumage,  let 
the  reader  judge.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  bird ,  which  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Struthio.  The  true  ostrich,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  is  the  largest  of  all  birds,  being  four 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
seven,  eight,  and  it  is  said  even  ten,  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  when  standing  erect.  Its  thighs  and  the  sides 
of  the  body  are  naked,  and  the  wings  are  so  short  as 
to  be  unfit  for  flying.  The  plumage  is  elegant,  and 
much  used  in  nrnanicnfal  and  showy  dress.  The 
speed  of  this  bird  in  running  exceeds  that  of  the 
hYete-a  horse.  •  P.  Cijc.     Partington. 

OS'TRO-GOTH,  n.  One  of  the  eastern  Goths,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  VHnuths,  or  western  Goths. 

OT-A-€OUS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  uro,  ears,  and  clkuvo,  to 
hear.] 

Assisting  the  sense  of  hearing ;  as,  an  otacoustic 
instrument. 

OT-A-COUS'Tie,         ,  re.   An  instrument  to  facilitate 

OT-A-GOUS'TI-CON,  j      hearing,  as  an  ear-trumpet. 

O-TAL'Gf-A,  j  .  .      .  [Barlow. 

O-TAL'GY,     ("•    A  pam  in  the  ear. 

O'TA-RY,  n.    [Gr.  one,  an,;,  the  ear.]    * 

Eared  seal ;  a  name  given  to  all  those  animals  of 
the  seal  family  which  have  external  ears. 

Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

OTH'ER,  (uth'er.)  a.  [Sax.  other;  G.oder;  Gr.  cts- 
pns ;  Goth,  anlliar ;  G.  antler.  Qu.  Sp.  otro.  If  the 
radical  letters  are  Tr,  qu.  Heb.  and  Ch.  ■mv,  residue. 
The  French  autre  is  from  the  Latin  alter.] 

1.  Not  the  same ;  different ;  not  this  or  these. 
Then  the  other  r.mqoiiv  which  is  l-ll  .skill  escape.  —  Gen.  xxxii. 
B'dlcild,  it  was  tuned  ..ciiiu.  ;is  his  ut/i.T  flesh.  — Ex.  iv. 
Other  lords  licsnlcs  lies-  have  lis. I  dcuiiiuiuii   over  us. — Is.  xxvt. 
There  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  he.  —  Mark  xii. 

2.  Not  this,  but  the  contrary  ;  as,  on  this  side  of 
the  river  stands  Troy,  on  the  other  side  stands  Al- 
bany. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.  — Matt.  v. 

3.  Noting  something  besides.  To  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  join  as  much  other  learning 


They  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare.  —Ex.  xviii. 

5.  Opposed  to  Some  ;  as,  "  some  fell  among  thorns 
—  but  other  fell  into  good  ground."    Matt.  xiii. 

6.  The  next.  Skak. 

7.  The  third  part.  B.  Jonson. 
Other  is  used   as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  and  in 

this  use  has  the  plural  number  and  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case. 

The  fool  and  the  brutish  person  die,  and  leave   their  wealth  to 


-Ps.  j 


We 


■  Matt. 


The  eoiifiisinti  .irises,  w  lien  the  one  will   put  de  ir  .sickle  into  the 

other's  harvest.  Lesley. 

With  the  sign  of  the  possessive,  other  is  preceded 
by  the,  as  in  the  last,  example. 

Other  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  other  thing. 
From  such  a  man  we  can  expect  no  other. 

The  other  day  ;  at  a  certain  time  past,  not  distant, 


indefinii 


ago. 


OTH'ER-GaTES,  (uth'er-,)  adv.  [other  and  gale,  for 
way,  manner.]     In  another  manner.     [Obs.]      Shale. 

OTH'ER-GUISE,  adv.  [other  and  guise,  manner.] 
Of    another   kind.       [Corruptly  pronounced    other- 

OT H'ER-WHERE,  adv.  [other  and  where.]  In  some 
other  place  :  or  in  other  places.  Milton. 

OTH'ER-vVHiLE,    )  adv.       [other    and    while.]       At 

OTII'ER-WHILES,  \      other  times. 

OTH'ER-WISE,  (uth'cr-wize,)  ado.  [other  and  wise, 
manner.]     In  a  different  manner. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 

But  Heaven  thought  tilhencUe.  Addison. 


2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John    Norrie   filled  in 
with  the  loss,  by  eickr 


attempt  of  Lisbon,  and  returned 
'"000  men. 

Ralegh. 


3.  In  other  respects. 

best  in  regard  to  society.  Hooker. 

O'Tr-UM  CUM  DIG-M-TA'TE,  (o'she-um-,)  [L.] 
Dignified  leisure. 

OT'TAR, )  J  t° 

OT'TO,     J  »•     [from  Ar.  *.i3£  denoting  aroma.] 

The  aromatic  principle ;  ns,  the  "  ottar  of  roses,"  a 
hichly  fragrant  concrete  oil  obtained  from  the  petals 
of  the  rose  ;  spelled  also  Attar.    Castell.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

OT'TER,  n.  *  [.Sax.  otcr,  otor,  or  otter;  G.  otter,  an  ot- 
ter, an  adder  or  viper  ;  D.  otter;  Sw.  titter.  The  Lat- 
in Intra,  Fr.  loutre,  It.  lontra,  Sp.  nutria,  may  possi- 
bly be  the  stone  word  varied  in  dialect.] 

The  popular  name  of  tliuitinraile  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, of  the  genus  Lutra,  of  which  about  nine  spe- 
cies are  described.  They  all  have  large,  flattish 
heads,  short  ears,  webbed  toes,  crooked  nails,  and 
tails  slightly  flattened  horizontally.  They  are  aquat- 
ic,  and  feed  on  fish. 

OT'TER,  n.  A  colored  farinaceous  pulp,  in  a  dry 
state,  which  surrounds  the  seeds  within  the  peri- 
carp, of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  in- 
digenous to  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  Urur.o,  or  by  contraction  Rocou,-. 
and  also  Arnotto  and  Anotta.  It  is  much  used  to 
give  a  kind  of  salmon  color,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be 
medicinal. 

OT'TO,  n.     Essential  oil  of  roses.     [See  Ottar.] 

OT'TO-MAN,  a.  Designating  something  that  pertains 
to  the  Turks  or  to  their  government ;  as,  the  Ottoman 
power  or  empire.  The  word  originated  in  Othman 
or  Osman,  the  name  of  a  sultan  who  assumed  the 
government  about  the  year  1300.  Eton. 

OT'TO-MAN,  n.     A  sort  of  thick-stuffed  mat  used  in 
2.  A  stool  with  a  stuffed  seat.  [Turkey. 

OU-BLI-ETTES1,  (oo-b)e-et',)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  dun- 
geon with  an  opening  only  at  the  top,  for  persons 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  to  perish 
secretly.  Diet,  de  I' Acad. 

OUCH,  n.  A  bezil  or  socket  in  which  a  precious  stone 
or  seal  is  set.    Ezod.  xxxix. 

2.  A  carcanet  or  ornament  of  gold.         Fosbroke. 

3.  The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk.     [Obs.] 

Ainsworth. 

OUGHT.    See  Aught,  the  true  orthography. 

OUGHT,  (awt,)  v.  imperfect,  f  [This  word  seems  to  be 
the  preterit  tense  of  the  original  verb  to  owe,  that  is, 
Sax.  agan,  Goth,  aigan,  Sw.  ago,  to  have  or  possess, 
the  radical  sense  being  to  hold,  to  restrain  or  stop ; 
hence  the  passive  participle  would  signify  held, 
bound.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  Spelman  and 
Dryden.  But  ought,  as  used,  is  irregular,  being  used 
in  all  persons,  both  in  the  present  and  past  tenses  ; 
as,  /  ought,  thou,  oughtcst,  he  ought;  we,  ye,  they 
ought] 

1.  To  be  held  or  bound  in  duty  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  intirmides  of  the  weak.  — 
Thov.  oughtesl  therefore  to  have  put  my  motley  to  tl 

2.  To  be  necessary ;  to  behoove. 

Ought  not  Oli  i  i-t  (si  hive  scilic  reel  tie  se  things,  and  to  enter  into 
glory  f  —  Luke  xxiv. 

3.  To  be  fit  or  expedient  in  a  moral  view. 
My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  —  James  iii. 

4.  As  a  participle,  owed  ;  being  indebted  for. 

The  love  and  duly  !  lees,  have  eight  you.  Spelman. 

That  followed,  sir,  which  tu  myself  i  ought.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  obsolete.] 

5.  In  Chaucer's  time,  it  was  used  impersonally. 
"  Wei  ought  us  werke,"  that  is,  well  it  behooveth  us 
*     vork. 


OUNCE,  (ouns,.)  n.  [L.  uncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  an  v 
thing;  Gr.  uvyyui  ;  but  the  Greek  is  from  the  Latin  ; 
Fr.  once;  It.  oncia,  an  ounce,  and  an  inch  ;  Sp.  onza ; 
D.  once  ;  G.  unze.  Inch  is  from  the  same  root,  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot.] 

1.  A  weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy, 
and  the  sixteenth  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  In  troy 
weight,  the  ounce  is  twenty  pennyweights,  each  of 
twenty-four  grains. 

2.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Felis.     [See  Once.] 
8uK?d>     l^onde;L.unda.] 

Waving.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

OUPHE,  (oof,)  n.  [Teutonic  auff ;  but  probably  con 
tracted  from  elf,  G.  alp.] 

A  fairv  ;  a  goblin  ;  an  elf.     [  Obs.]  Shah. 

OUPH'iCN,  (oof'n,)  a.     Elfish.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

OUR,  a.     [Sax.  urc ;  in  the  oblique  cases,  itrum,  urne 

whence  our  vulgar  ourn;   Sw.  var;  Dan.  vor,  Ir.  ar 

Basque,  gnre.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  us;  as,  our  country 
our  rights  ;  our  troops. 


OUT 

2.  Ours,  which  is  primarily  the  possessive  case  of 
our,  is  never  use.)  as  tin  adjective,  but  as  n  substitute 
for  the  adjective  and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs. 
Your  house  is  on  a  plain  ;  ours  is  on  a  hill.  This  is 
good  English,  but  certainly  oars  must  be  the  nomi- 
native to  is,  or  it  has  none. 
ir  dispose 
impressions  Iroui  sensible  o 
Here  ours  stands  in  the  place  of  our  organs,  and 
can  not,  in  conformity  with  any  rule  of  constructiou, 
be  in  the  possessive  case. 

The  same  thing  was  done  by  them  in  suing  ia  their  courts,  which 
is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in  ours.  KeUlcicordi, 

OU-RANG'-OU-TANG',  n.     See  Orang-outang. 
OU-RA-NOG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  ovpauoc,  heaven,  and 
jpnc/in,  description.] 

A  description  of  the  heavens.   Hist.  Roy.  Society. 

[See  Uranography,  the  more  common  term.] 

8u":r^»,  I  -  [Gr-o^and  **»«#«.] 
The  judgment  of  diseases  from  an  examination  of 
the  urine. 

OUR-SELF',  pron.  reciprocal  [our  and  self]  This  is 
added  after  we  and  us,  and  sometimes  is  used  with- 
out either,  for  myself,  in  the  regal  style  only  ;  as,  we 
oursclf  will  follow.  Shak. 


Unless  c 


■elf  of  all  force  I 


OUR-SELVES',  pi.  of  Ourself.    We  or  us,  not  oth- 
ers ;   added  to  we  by  way  of  emphasis  or  opposition. 
We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a  great  deal 

facihcr  III  an  w<    usually  du.  Locke. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand.  Dryden. 

OUSE.     See  Ooze. 
OUS'£L,  (ooz'l,)  n.     [Sax.  osle.] 

A  name  common  to  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
thrush  family.    One  of  them  is  the  European  black- 
bird. Shak. 
OUST,  v.  t.     [Fr.  otcr,  for  ouster.     It  seems  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  for  in  Norman,  oghsta  is  ousted.     I 
take  this  to  be  our  vulgar  oost,  used  in   the  sense  of 
lift.    The  usual   signification,  then,  will  be  that  of 
the  Latin  tollo,  sustuli.] 
1.  To  take  away  ;  to  remove. 
Multiplication 


f  law  ousted. 

2.  To  eject;  to  disseize. 
Afterward   the  lessor,  reversioner. 


remaind'T-nian, 


Blackstone. 

OUST'ED,  pp.    Taken  away  ;  removed  ;  ejected.  . 

OUST'ER,  n.     Removed   from  possession  ;  disseizin  ; 

dispossession  ;  ejection.  Blackstone. 

Ouster  of  the  1'ieehoM  is  effected  by  abatement,  in- 
trusion, disseizin,  discontinuance,  or  deforcement. 
Blackstone.. 
Ouster  le  main,  [ouster  and  Fr.  le  main,  the  hand.] 
A  delivery  of  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  a  guard- 
ian, or  out  of  the  king's  hands  ;  or  a  judgment  given 
fur  that  purpose.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

OUST'ING,  ppr.     Taking  away  ;  removing;  ejecting. 
OUT,  adv.     [Sax.  ut;    D.  uit ;  G.  aus ;    Dan.  ud;  Sw. 
ut.    In  Scotland,  it  is  used  as  a  verb,  to  lay  out.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  verb  must  be  to  issue  forth,  to 
depart.     In  Russ.  ot  signifies  from.] 

1.  Without ;  on  the  outside  ;  not  within  ;  on  the 
exterior  or  beyond  the  limits  of  any  inclosed  place  or 
given  line  ;  opposed  to  In  or  Within  ;  as,  to  go  out 
and  come  in;  to  rush  out. 

2.  Abroad;  not  at  home.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  out;  a  colloquial  phrase  for  gone  out. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure  or  discovery.  The  se- 
cret is  out,  that  is,  has  come  out,  is  disclosed.  We 
shall  find  out  the  rogue. 

4.  Not  concealed. 


5.  In  a  t 


:  of  extinction.     The  candle  or  the  I 


6.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted.     The  wine  is  out. 

7.  In  a  state  of  destitution.  We  are  out  of  bread 
corn. 

8.  Not  in  office  or  employment.  I  care  not  who  is 
in  or  who  is  oat.     He  is  out  of  business. 

9.  Abroad  or  from  home,  in  a  party,  at  church,  in 
a  parade,  &c.  He  was  not  out  to-day.  The  militia 
companies  are  out.  The  man  was  out  in  a  frolic  last 

10.  To  the  eml.  [night. 

Hear  me  out.  Dryden. 

11.  Loudly  ;  without  restraint ;  as,  to  laugh  out. 

12.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  The  land  is 
out  upon  a  lease. 

13.  In  an  error. 

As  a  musician  (hat  will  always  play, 


Roscommon. 


14.  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle. 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and 


15.  Uncovered  :  with  clothes  torn  ;  as,  to  be  out  at 
the  knees  or  elbows. 

16.  Away,  so  as  to  consume  ;  as,  to  sleep  out  the 
best  time  in  the  morning. 


TUNE,  BULL,  UNITE. -AN»GER,  VI''CIOUS €  as  K  ;   G  as  J ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


•See  Pictorial  IlluslnuU,,, 
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OUT 

17.  Deficient ;  having  expended.  He  was  out  of 
pocket ;  he  was  out  fifty  pounds.  Fell. 

18.  It  is  used  as  an  exclamation,  with  the  force 
of  command  ;  away ;  begone ;  as,  out  with  the  dog. 

Shale. 

Out  upon  you,  out  upon  it ;  expressions  of  dislike 
or  contempt. 

Out  is  much  used  as  a  modifier  of  verbs ;  as,  to 
come  out,  to  go  out,  to  lead  out,  to  run  out,  to  leak 
out,  to  creep  out,  to  flow  out,  to  pass  out,  to  look  out, 
to  burn  out,  to  cut  out,  to  saw  out,  to  grow  out,  to 
spin  out,  to  write  out,  to  boil  out,  to  beat  out,  &c, 
bearing  the  sense  of  issuing;,  extending,  drawing 
from,  separating,  bringing  to  open  view,  or,  in  short, 
the  passing  of  a  limit  that  incloses  or  restrains  ;  or 
bearing  the  metaphorical  sense  of  vanishing,  coming 
to  an  end. 

Out  of.  In  this  connection,  out  may  be  considered 
as  an  adverb,  and  of  as  a  preposition. 

1.  Proceeding  from  ;  as  produce  Plants  grow  out 
of  the  earth  ;  he  paid  me  out  of  his  own  funds. 

Keep  thy  h-art  with  Ml  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 

life.  —  Prov.  iv. 
Out   of  the   same   mouth    prorj -L?.lr-f li   N.s.mig  and   cursing.— 

2.  From  or  proceeding  from  a  place,  or  the  interior 
of  a  place ;  as,  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  house. 
Mark  xiii. 

3.  Beyond  ;  as,  out  of  the  power  of  fortune. 

They  were  astonished  out  of  measure.  —  Mark  X. 

4.  From,  noting  taking  or  derivation. 

To  whom  he  expounded  ami  leslil'rd  die  l.ingdom  of  Gou,  per- 
suading the,,,  cuic'rnin.;  >•  <••",  l»'th  out  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  out  of  the  prophets.  —  Acts  xxvjii. 

5.  Not  in,  noting  extraordinary  exertion. 

Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season.  —2  Tim.  Iv. 

6.  Not  in,  noting  exclusion,  dismission,  departure, 
absence,  or  dereliction  ;  as,  out  of  favor;  out  of  use  ; 
out  of  place  ;  out  of  fashion. 

7.  Not  in,  noting  unfitness  or  impropriety.  He  is 
witty  out  of  season  ;  the  seed  was  sown  out  of  season. 

8.  Not  within,  noting  extraordinary  delay;  as,  a 
ship  out  of  time. 

9.  Not  within ;  abroad ;  as,  out  of  the  door  or 
house. 

10.  From,  noting  copy  from  an  original ;  as,  to  cite 
or  copy  out  of  Horace. 

11.  From,  noting  rescue  or  liberation  ;  as,  to  be  de- 
livered out  of  afflictions. 

Christianity  Rcuvvivd  tie'  law  of  nature  out  of  all  tlios"  errors. 
Addison. 

12.  Not  in,  noting  deviation,  exorbitance,  or  ir- 
regularity. This  is  out  of  all  method  ;  out  o/ all  rule  ; 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  cause  of  censure  ;  he 
is  out  of  order. 

13.  From,  noting  dereliction  or  departure.  He  will 
not  be  flattered  or  frightened  out  of  his  duty;  he  at- 
tempted to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue. 

14.  From,  noting  loss  or  change  of  state.  The 
mouth  is  out  cf  taste  ;  the  instrument  is  out  of  tu 

Baa 

15.  Not  according  to,  noting  deviation  ;  as,  he  acts 
or  speaks  out  of  character. 

IB.  Beyond;  not  within  the  limits  of ;  as,  to  be 
of  hearing,  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach.     Time  out  of 
mind,  is  lime  beyond  the  reach  of  memory. 

17.  Noting  loss  or  exhaustion  ;  as,  to  be  out  of 
breath. 

18.  Noting  loss  ;  as,  out  o/hope. 

19.  By  means  of. 

Out  o/ttmt  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny.  Shak. 

20.  In  consequence  of,  noting  the  motive,  source, 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of  tlvir  nntu 
they  may  gram  oat  oj  mere  impatience.  Stnalridge 

So  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  out  of  envy,  spite,  or 
ambition. 

Out  of  hand;  immediately,  as  that  is  easily  used 
which  is  ready  in  the  hand. 

Gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand.  Shak. 

Out  of  print,  denotes  that  a  book  is  not  in  markc 
or  to  be  purchased;  the  copies  printed  having  been 
all  sold. 
OUT,  v.  t.    To  eject;  to  expel;  to  deprive  by  expul 
sion. 

The  French  have  Ix'en  ottted  of  their  holds.  Heylin. 

In  composition,  out  signifies  beyond,  more,  ejection 
or  extension. 

[For  the  participles  of  the  following  compounds 
see  the  simple  verbs.] 
OUT-ACT',  v.  t.     To  do  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  act. 

Would  make  me  ouiact  a  le  ,1  widow's  whining.  Otlcay. 

OUT-XR'GfjE,  v.  t.     To  argue  better  than  another. 
OUT-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.     To  outweigh;  to  exceed  in 
weight  or  effect 

Wuen  all  hi;  days  outhti'K.'i:*:  [his  ,,,,<'  night.  Dryden. 

OUT-BAL'AN-C£D,  (-hal'anst,)  pp.     Outweighed. 
OUT-BAR',  v.  t.     To  shut  out  by  bars  or  fortificatioi 

These  to  outbar  with  painful  pionings.  Spenser. 


OUT 

OUT-P.AR'R£D,  pp.     Shut  out  by" bars. 
OUT-BID',  v.  t.    To  bid  more  than  another ;  to  offer  a 
higher  price. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 

Prevent  the  greedy  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

OUT-BID',  >  pp.     Exceeded    in    the    price    of- 

OUT-BID'D£N,  j      fered. 
OUT-BID'DER,  n.     One  that  outbids. 
OUT-BID'DING,  ppr.     Bidding  a  price  beyond  an- 
other. 
OUT-BLOWN',  pp.    Inflated  ;  swelled  with  wind. 

Dryden. 
OUT-BLUSH',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  rosy  color. 

Shipman. 
OUT'BORN,  a.    Foreign  ;  not  native.     [Little  used.] 
OUT'BOUND,  a.      Destined    or  proceeding    from    a 
country  or  harbor  to  a  distant  country  or  port  ; 
ot'Jbeund  ship. 

[The   usual  phrase 

OUT-BRaVE',  v.  t.  To  bear  down  by  more  daring 
or  insolent  conduct. 

I  would  oulstare  die  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  le-ail  must  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shah. 

2.  To  exceed  in  splendid  appearance. 

The  towers  as  well  as  men  outbrave  the  sky.  Cowley. 

OUT-BRAZ'.EN,  v.  t.    To  bear  down  with  a  brazen 

face  or  impudence. 
OUT'BREaK,  n.    A  bursting  forth  ;  eruption. 

The  Hash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

OUT'BREAK-ING,  n.    That  which  bursts  forth. 

Herbert. 
OUT-BREATHE',  v.  t.     To  weary  by  having  better 
breath.  Slink. 

2.  To  expire.  Spenser. 

OUT-BUD',  v.  i.     To  sprout  forth.  Spenser. 

OUT-BUILD',  (out-bild',)  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  build- 
ing, or  in  ilnnibiliiv  of  building. 
OUT-BURN',  v.  t.  or  i.    To  exceed  in  burning. 

ManteU. 
OUT'BURST,  n.     [out  and   burst.]    A  breaking  or 

bursting  out. 
OUT-CANT'  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  canting.         Pope, 
OUT'CAST,  pp.  or  a.     [Sw.  utkasta,  to  cast  out.] 
Cast  out ;  thrown  away ;  rejected  as  useless. 

Spenser. 
OUT'CaST,  n.    One  who  is  cast  out  or  expelled  ;  an 

exile  ;  one  driven  from  home  or  country.     Isa.  xvi. 
OUT-CEPT',  for  Except,  is  not  in  use.      B.  Jonson. 
OUT-CHEAT',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  cheating. 
OUT-CllEAT'KD.pp.     Exceeded  in  cheating. 
OUT-CHeAT'ING,  ppr.    Surpassing  in  cheating. 
OUT-CLIMB',  v.  t.     To  climb  beyond.        Daocnant. 
OUT-€OM'PASS,  v.  t.    To  exceed  due  bounds. 

OUT-CRAFT',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  cunning.      Shak. 

OUT'eROP,  n.  In  geology,  the  coming  out  of  a 
stratum  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Lycll. 

OUT'CROP,  v.  i.  In  geology,  to  come  out  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  applied  to  strata. 

OUT'CRY,  n.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry;  cry  of  dis- 
tress. Denham. 

2.  Clamor;  noisy  opposition  or  destestation. 

3.  Sale  at  public  auction.  Mnsworth. 
OUT-DARE',  v.  t.     To  dare  or  venture  beyond.    Shak. 
OUT-DATE',  v.  t.    To  antiquate ;  as,  out-dated  cere- 
monies.    [.A/nt  used.]  Hammond. 

OUT-DAZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  dazzling. 
OUT-DAZ'ZL£D,pp.  Surpassed  in  dazzling. 
OUT-DO',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Outdid  ;  pp.  Outdone.     [Si 


DT]o 


excel : 


,  surpass  ;  to  perform  beyond  another. 


OUT-DO'ING,  ppr.    Excelling;  surpassing  in  perform- 
ance. 

OUT-DO'ING,  n.     Excess  in  performance.        Pope. 

OUT-DONE',  pp.  of  Outdo. 

OUT-DOOR',  a.     Being  without  the  house. 

OUT-DOORS',  adv.     Abroad  ;  out  of  the  house. 

OUT-DRINK',  v.  t.     [See  Drink.]     To    exceed   in 
drinking.  Donne. 

OUT-DWELL',  v.  L    To  dwell  or  stay  beyond. 

Shak, 


OUT'ER,  a.  [comp.  of  Out.]  Being  on  the  outside  ; 
external  ;  opposed  to  Inner  ;  as,  the  outer  wall ;  the 
outer  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  outer  court  or  gate. 

OUT'ER-LY,  ado.     Toward  the  outside.  Grew. 

OUT'ER-MOST,  a.  [superl.  from  outer.]  Being  on 
the  extreme  external  part;  remotest  from  the  midst; 
as,  the  outermost  row.  Bot/le. 

OUT-FACE',  t).  L  To  brave;  to  bear  down  with  an 
imposing  front,  or  with  impudence  ;  to  stare  down. 
Sluik.     Raleah, 

OUT'FALL,  n.     A  fall  of  water  ;  a  canal. 

OUT-FAWN',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  fawning  or  adula- 
tion. Hudihras. 

OUT-FEAST',  b.  t.     To  succeed  in  feasting.     Taylor. 


OUT 

OUT-FEAT',  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  performing. 

OUT'FIT,  n.  A  fitting  out,  as  of  a  sh;p  fqr  a  voyage  ; 
usually  in  the  plural,  Outfits,  the  expenses  in-.urred, 
or  the  articles  employed,  in  equipping  and  rumishing 
a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

2.  An  allowance  equal  to  one  year's  salary,  made 
to  a  public  minister,  going  to  a  foreign  country,  be- 
yond his  salary.  United  Stales. 

OUT-FLANK',  v.  t.  To  extend  the  flank  of  one  ar- 
my beyond  that  of  another. 

OUT-FLASH',  r.  t.    To  surpass  in  flashing. 

OUT-FLASH'ING,  ppr.     Surpassing  in  flashing. 

OUT-FLY',  o.  t.  To  fly  faster  than  another  ;  to  ad- 
vance before  in  flight  or  progress.  Garth. 

OUT-FOOL',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  folly.  Young. 

OUT' FORM,  h.     External  appearance.      B.  Jonson. 

OUT-FROWN',  v.  I.  To  frown  down  ;  to  overbear 
by  frowning.  Shak. 

OUT'GATE,  n.    An  outlet ;  a  passage  outward. 

OUT-GEN'ER-AL,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  generalship ;  to 
gain  advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill. 

Chesterfield. 
OUT-GEN'ER-AL-ED,   pp.      Exceeded    in    military 

skill. 
OUT-GIVE',  (out-giv',)  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  giving. 
■Dryden. 
OUT-Go',  v.  t.      [See  Go.]    To  go  beyond  ;  to  ad- 
vance before  in  going  ;  to  go  faster. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Carew.     Dryden. 

3.  To  circumvent  ;  to  overreach.  Denham. 
OUT-Go'ING,  ppr.     Going  bevond. 
OUT-GO'ING,  n.     The  act  of  going  out. 

2.  The  state  of  going  out.    Ps.  Ixv. 

3.  Utmost  border  ;  extreme  limit.     Josh.  xvii. 
OUT-GONE',  (out-gawn',)  pp.     Gone  beyond. 
OUT-GRIN',  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  grinning.     Jlddison. 
OUT-GROW',  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  growth. 

2.  To  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any  thing.  Chil- 
dren outgrow  their  garments,  and  men  outgrow  their 
usefulness. 

OUT-GROWN',  pp.  of  Outgrow. 

OUT'GUARD,  n.  A  guard  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army  ;  or  a  guard  at  the  farthest 
distance;  any  thing  for  defense  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  thing  to  be  defended.        Dryden.     South. 

OUT-HER'OD,  v.  t.  To  overact  the  character  of 
Herod,  which,  in  the  old  plays,  was  always  a  vio- 
lent one.  Smart. 

OUT-HER'OD-ED,  pp.    Surpassed  in  cruelty. 

OUT'HOUSE,  n.  A  small  house  or  building  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  main  house. 

OUT'ING,  n.  A  going  from  home  ;  an  airing.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

OUT-JEST',  v.  t.     To  overpower  bv  jesting.     Shak. 

OUT-JEST'ED,  pp.     Overpowered  "by  jesting. 

OUT-JUG'GLE,  ».  (.     To  surpass  in  juggling.      Hall. 

OUT-KNaVE',  (out-nave',)  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  knave- 
ry. L'Estrange. 

OUT'LAND,  a.     [Sax.  utltcnde,  a  foreigner.] 

Foreign.     [06s.]  Slrutt. 

OUT'LAND-ER,  n.  A  foreigner ;  not  a  native.  [Obs.] 
Wood. 

OUT-LAND'ISH,  a.     [Sax.  utlcendisc  ;  out  and  land.] 
1.  Foreign  ;  not  native.  Donne. 


2.  Born  or  produced  in  the  interior  country,  or 
among  rude  people;  hence,  vulgar;  rustic;  rude; 
clownish. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  weich  the  word  is  among  us  most 

geueralllf  used.] 

OUT-LAST',   v.  t.     To  last  longer  than   something 

else  ;  to  exceed  in  duration.     Candles  laid  in  bran 

will  outlast  others  of  the  same  stuff.  Bacon. 

OUT-LAST'ED,;;;;.     Lasted   longer   than   something 

else. 
OUT'LAW,  n.     [Sax.  utlaga;  out  and  law.] 

A  person  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  or 
deprived  of  its  protection.  Formerly  any  person 
might  kill  an  outlaw  ;  but  it  is  now  held  unlawful 
for'any  person  to  put  to  death  an  outlaw,  except  the 
sheriff,  who  has  a  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

Bluckstone. 

protection  of  law  , 
to  proscribe.  Blackstone. 

OUT'LAW'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  law'. 

OUT'LAW-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  benefit  of 
law. 

OUT'LAW-RY,  n.  The  putting  a  man  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  that  protection  ;  the  punishment  of  a  man 
who,  when  called  into  court,  contemptuously  refuses 
to  appear.  Blackstone. 

OUT'LaY,  71.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  expendi- 
ture. 

OUT-LeAP',  v.  t.  To  leap  beyond  ;  to  pass  by  leap- 
ing. 

OUT'LEAP,  n.     Sally  ;  flight;  escape.  Locke, 

OUT-LeAP'TLTj,  (-leept  »r  -lept,)  pp.   Leaped  beyond. 

OUT-LeAP'ING,  ppr.     Leaping  beyond. 
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OUT 

OUTLET,  71.  Passage  outward  ;  the  place  or  the 
means  by  which  any  tiling  escapes  or  is  discharged. 
A  gate  is  the  outlet  of  a  city  or  fort.  The  mouth  of  a 
river  is  its  outlet.  Colonies  are  the  outlets  of  a  popu- 
lous nation.  Bacon. 

OUT'LICK-ER,  71.  In  ships,  a  small  piece  of  timber 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop. 

OTJT-LTE',  o.  t.    To  exceed  in  lying.  Hall. 

OUTLIER,  n.  One  who  does  not  reside  in  the  place 
with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects  him.  Frcwen. 
2,  A  part  of  a  rock  or  stratum  lying  without,  or 
beyond  Hie  main  body.  Mantcll. 

OUTLINE,  n.'i  Contour;  the  line  by  which  a  figure 
is  defined  ;  the  exterior  line. 

2.  The  first  sketch  of  a  figure. 

3.  First  general  sketch  of  any  scheme  or  design. 
OUTLINE,  tj.  t.    To  draw  tile  exterior  line ;  to  de- 
lineate ;  to  sketch. 

OUTL1N-ED,  pp.     Marked  with  an  outline. 

OUT-LIVE',  (out-liv',)  v.  t.  To  live  beyond  ;  to  sur- 
vive ;  to  live  alter  something  has  ceased  ;  as,  a  man 
may  outlive  his  children  ;  a  person  may  outlive  his 
estate,  his  fame,  and  his  usefulness. 

They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.  Dryden. 

2.  To  live  better,  or  to  better  purpose.  Scott. 

OUT-LIVED,  pp.     Survived  ;  lived  beyond. 

OUT-LIVER,  n.     A  survivor. 

OUT-LIVING,  ppr.     Living  beyond  another's  life. 

OUT-LQQK',  tj.  t.     To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat.  Shak. 


[But  Look-out  is  generally  used.] 

OUT-LOOK'ED,  (-lookt,)  rp.  Faced  down ;  brow- 
beaten. 

OUT'LOPE,  n.  [See  Lope  and  Leap.]  An  excur- 
sion.    [JVot  uSed.]  Florio. 

OUT-LUS'TER,  j  v.  t.    To  excel  in  brightness. 

OUT-LUS'TRE,  j  Shak. 

OUT-LY'ING,  a.    Lying  or  being  at  a  distance  from 

the  main  body  or  design.  -  Temple.     Addison. 

2.  Being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier.  Oibbon. 

OUT-MA -N  EC  VF.lt,    j  77.  t.      To  surpass  in  maneu- 

OUT-MA-NOEO'VRE,  j      vering. 

OUT-MARCH',  v.  t.  To  march  faster  than  ;  to  march 
so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  outmarched  the  foot.  Clarendon. 

OUT-MAROH'ED,  pp.    Left  behind  in  a  march. 

OUT-MEAS'URE,  (out-mezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
measure  or  extent.  Brown. 

OUT-.M  EAS'UR-ED,  pp.    Exceeded  in  extent. 

OUTMOST,  a.  Farthest  outward  ;  most  remote  from 
the  middle.  Milton. 

OUT-NAME',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  naming  or  describ- 

OUT-NUM'BER,  77.  t.  To  exceed  in  number.  The 
troops  outnumbered  those  of  the  enemy. 

OUT-NUM'BER-£D,  pp.    Exceeded  in  number. 

OUT-PaCE',  tj.  t.    To  outgo;  to  leave  behind. 

Chapman. 

OUT-PAR'A-MOUR,  tj.  t.  [See  Paramour.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  keeping  mistresses.  Sliak. 

OUTPAR-ISH,  71.  A  parish  lying  without  the  walls, 
or  on  the  border.  Oraunt. 

OUT'PART,  77.  A  part  remote  from  the  center  or 
main  part.  Ayliffe. 

OUT-PASS',  v.  t.  To  pass  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  prog- 
ress. Kinoan. 

OUT-PEER',  77.  t.     To  surpass  or  excel.  Shak. 

OUT-POISE',  (out-poiz',)  77.  I.     To  outweigh.  Howell. 

OUT'PORCH,  77.     An  entrance.  Milton. 

OUT'PoRT,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a  port  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  London.  Ash. 

OUTPOST,  71.     A  post  or  station  without  the  limits  of 
a  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  an 
army. 
2.'  The  troops  placed  at  such  a  station.      Marshall. 

OUT-POUR',  v.  t.  To  pour  out;  to  send  forth  in  a 
stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  effuse. 

OUT-PoUR'ED,  pp.    Sent  forth  in  a  stream. 

OUT'POUR-ING,  77.     A  pouring  out ;  effusion. 

Milncr.     Bogue. 

OUT-PRaY"',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  prayer  or  in  earnest- 
ness of_entreaty.  Scott. 

OUT-PReACH',  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  preaching ;  to 
produce  more  effect  in  inculcating  lessons  or  truth. 

An  i  f'.r    1  \  ill. mi's  quick  conversion 

A  pillory  can  oulpreaeh  a  parson.  J.  Trumbull. 

OUT-PRIZE',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  value  or  estimated 

Worth.  shak. 

OUTRAGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  outragcr ;  Arm.  outrachi,  out- 
rage ;  It.  oltraggiare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ultrajar ;  from 
the  Ii.  ultra,  beyond,  It.  oltre,  with  the  common  ter- 
mination age  ;  or  more  probably  it  is  a  compound  of 
nllu,  oltra,  outre,  with  the  Sp.  ajar,  to  spoil,  to  mar, 
to  abuse  u  it li  injurious  language.] 

To  treat  with  violence  and  wrong  ;  to  abuse  by 
rude  or  insolent  language  ,  to  injure  by  rough,  rude 
treatment  of  any  kind. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  wher.  they  have  hope*  of 

lining  it  w-.ili.n.l  :.  renin,.  Atlerbury. 

1  1.  '1   .  a  1  .1  ! .   .  Broome. 


OUT 

OUTRAGE,  v.  1.    To  commit  exorbitances  ;   to   be 

guiitv  of  violent  rudeness.  Ascham. 

OUT'RAGE,  m.     [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  oltraggio ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
ultraje.] 

Injurious  violence  offered  to  persons  or  things  ; 
excessive  abuse  ;  wanton  mischief.  Rude,  abusive 
language,  scurrility,  or  opprobrious  and  contemptu 
ous  words,  may  be  an  outrage  to  persons,  or  to  de- 
cency and  civility.  A  violent  attack  upon  person 
or  property  is  an  outrage. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  country  where  he 
went.  Spenser. 

OUTRAGED,  pp.  or  a.      Treated  with  violence  or 

wrong;  abused  by  insolent  language. 
OUT-Ra'GEOUS,  a.     [It.  oltraggioso ;  Fr.  outrageux.] 

1.  Violent ;  furious ;  exorbitant ;  exceeding  all 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  as,  outrageous  villainies ; 
outrageous  talk  ;  outrageous  abuse.  Sidney.     Spenser. 

2.  Excessive;  exceeding  reason  or  decency;  as, 
outrageous  panegyric.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous  ;  atrocious  ;  as,  outrageous  crimes. 

4.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent.  [Shak. 
OUT-RA'GEOUS-LY,    ado.      With    great    violence; 

fiirinuslv  ;  excessively  Spenser.     South. 

OUT-RA'GEOUS-NESS,  71.     Fury;   violence;    enor- 
mity. _  Dryden. 

OUT-RaZE',  7).  t.     To  raze  to  extermination.  Sandys. 

OU-TRK1,  (00-trS',)  a.     [Fr.]     Being  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  or  limits  :  extravagant.  Oeddes. 

OUT-RkACH',  v.  t.     To  go  or  extend  hevond.  Brown. 

OUT-Rf.ACH'ED,  (-iveclu',)pp.     Reached  beyond. 

OUT-REAS'ON,  (-ro'zn,)  v.  t.     To  excel  or  surpass  in 
reasoning.  South. 

OUT-ReA$'ON-£D,  pp.     Surpassed  in  reasoning. 

OUT-RECK' ON,  tj.  t.    To  exceed  in  assumed  compu- 
tation. Pearson. 

OUT-RECK' ON-ED,  pp.     Excelled  in  computation. 

OUT-REIGN',  v.  t.    To  reign  through  the  whole  of. 
Spenser. 

OUT-RIDE',  v.  t.    To  pass  by  riding  ;  to  ride  faster 
than.  -  Hall. 

OUT-RIDE',  v.  i.    To  travel  about  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  vehicle.  Addison. 

OUT'RID-ER,   7i.    A  summoner   whose   office   is  to 
cite  men  before  the  sheriff.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  on  horseback. 

3.  A  servant  on  horseback  who  attends  a  carriage. 
OUTRIG-GER.71.     In  seamen's  language,  any  project- 
ing spar  or   piece  of  timber  for  extending  ropes  or 
sails,  or  for  other  temporary  purposes.  Brande. 

OUTRIGHT,  (out'rlte,)  ado.     Immediately;  without 

delay  ;  at  once.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Completely.  Addison. 

OUT-RI'VAL,  tj.  t.     To  surpass  in  excellence.  Addison. 

OUT-ROAR',  77.  t.     To  exceed  in  retiring.  Shak. 

OUT-RoAR'ED,  pp.    Surpassed  in  roaring. 

OUTRODE,  77.     An  excursion.     1  Mace.  xv. 

OUT-ROOT',  77.  t.    To  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate.     Rowe. 

OUT-RUN',  77.  t.    To  exceed  in   running  ;  to  leave 
behind  in  running.  Dryden. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  as,  to  outrun  one's  income.  Addison. 

OUT-SAIL',  v.  t.     To  sail  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind 
in  sailing.  Broome. 

OUT-SAIL'ED,  pp.     Sailed  faster  than. 

OUT-SAIL'ING,  ppr.     Leaving  behind  in  sailing. 

OUT'SCAPE,  71.     Power  of  escaping.     [JVot  used.] 
Chapman. 

OUT-SCORN',  tj.  t.    To  bear  down  or  confront  by 
contempt ;  to  despise. 

OUT-SCOUR'INGS,   71.  pi.     [out  and  scoter.]      Sub- 
stances washed  or  scoured  out.  Buckland. 

OUT-SELL',  77.  t.     To  exceed  in  amount  of  sales. 

2.  To  exceed  in  the  prices  of  things  sold. 

3.  To  gain  a  higher  price.  Shak. 
OUTSET,  tj.      Beginning ;    first    entrance  on    any 

Mason.     Smith. 


OUT-SHlNE',  tj.  t.  To  send  forth  brightness  or  lus- 
ter.   .  Shale. 

2.  To  excel   in  luster  or  excellence ;  as,   Homer 
outshines  all  other  poets.  Addison. 

OUT-SHOOT',  77.  t.    To  exceed  in  shooting.   Dryden. 
2.  To  shoot  beyond.  Norris. 

OUT-PHUT',  77.  t.     To  shut  out  or  exclude.    Donne. 

OUT-SIDE','  71.  The  external  part  of  a  thing  ;  the 
part,  end,  or  side  which  forms  the  surface  or  super- 
ficies. Bacon.     Dryden. 

2.  Superficial  appearance ;  exterior;  as, the' outside 
of  a  man  or  of  manners. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside.  Addison. 

3.  Person  ;  external  man.  Shak.     Bacon. 


r  open  the  door  of  my  c 


Mortal 


5.  The  utmost. 
OUTSIDE,  a.    On  the  outside  ;  exterior ; 
OUT-SIN',  v.  t.     To  sin  beyond.  Killcnbeck. 

OUT-SIT',  77.  t.    To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  '.rAs. j 
OUT-SKIP'   tj.  t.    To  avoid  by  flight,        B  Jtmxx. 
OUT'SKIRT,  71.     Border;  outpost;  suburb 


OUT 

OUT-SLEEP',  tj.  t.     To  sleep  beyond.  Shak. 

OUT-SOAR',  tj.  t.     To  soar  beyond. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

OUT-SOUND',  77.  t.     To  surpass  in  sound.  Hammond. 

OUT-SPARK'LE,  ,;.  t.     To  exceed  in  sparkling. 

OUT-SPA  RK'LED,  pp.     Surpassed  in  sparkling. 

OUT-SPARK'LING,  ppr.     Surpassing  in  sparkling. 

OUT-SPEAK',  7j.  t.    To  speak  something  beyond  ;  to 
exceed.  Shak. 

OUT-SPORT',  ii.  t.    To  sport  beyond ;  to  outdo  in 
sporting.  Shale 

OUT-SPREAD',   rout-spred',)  v.    t.    To  extend  ;   to 
spread  ;  to  diffuse.  Pope. 

OUTSPREAD,   (out'spred,)    pp.  or  a.     Extended; 
expanded. 

OU'P-SPREAD'ING, ppr.    Extending;  diffusing. 

OUT-SPREAD'ING,  71.    The  act  of  spreading  over  or 
diffusing. 

OUT-STAND',  v.  t.    To  resist  effectually ;  to  with- 
stand ;  to  sustain  without  yielding.     [Little  used.] 
Woodward. 
2.  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  Shak. 

OUT-STAND',  v.  i.    To  project  outward   from  the 

OUT-STAND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Resisting  effectually. 

[Little  used.] 

2.  Projecting  outward. 

3.  Not  collected  ;  unpaid  ;  as,  outstanding  debts. 
The  whole  amount  of  revenues  —  as  well  outstanding  as  collected. 

Hamilton. 


OUT  STAR' ED,  pp.     Outfaced  with  effrontery. 

OUT-START' ING,  a.     Starting  out.  Coleridge. 

OUT-STEP',  tj.  t.    To  step  or  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 
Cumberland. 

OUT-STEP'  FED,  (-stcpt.)pp.     Stepped  bevond. 

OUT-STORM',  v.  t.    To  overbear  by  storming. 

Insults  the  tempest  and  outstorms  the  skies.  J.  Barlow. 

OUT'STREET,  77..    A  street  in  the  extremities  of  a 
town. 

OUT-STRETCH',   v.  t.    To  extend;    to   stretch  or 
spread  out  ;  to  expand.  Milton. 

OUT-STRETCH'ED,  pp  or  a.  Extended;  spread  out. 

OUT-STRETCH'ING,  ppr.     Spreading  out;  expand- 
ing. 

OUT-STRIDE',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  striding. 

B.  Jonson. 

OUT-STRIP',  v.  U    To  outgo ;  to  outrun  ;  to  advance 
beyond.  South.     Dryden. 

OUT -STRIP'PEI),  (-stript',)  pp.     Outrun. 

OUT-SWEaR',  tj.  t.    To  exceed  in  swearing ;  to  over- 
power by  swearing.  Shale. 

OUT-SWEETEN,  77.  t.    To  exceed  in  sweetness. 
Shak. 

OUT-SWELL',  v.  t.  To  overflow ;  to  exceed  in  swell- 
ing. 

OUT-TALK',  (out-tawk',)  v.  L     To  overpower   by 
talking  ,  to  exceed  in  talking.  Shak. 

OUT-TALK'ED,  (-tawkt',)  pp.  Overpowered  by  talk- 
ing. 

OUT-THROW,  77.  t.  To  throw  out  or  beyond.  Swift. 

OUT-TOIL',  v.  t.    To  toil  to  a  degree  beyond  another. 

OUT-TONGUE',  (out-tung',)  v.  t.    To  bear  down  by 
talk,  clamor,  or  noise.  Shak. 

OUT-TOP',  it.  t.     To  overtop.  [JVot  used.]   Williams. 

OUT-VAL'UE,  tj.  t.    To  exceed  in  price  or  value. 

Boyle. 

OUT-VEN'OM,  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  poison.        Shak. 

OUT-VIE',  v.  t.     To  exceed  ;  to  surpass. 

Dryelen.    Addison. 

OUT-VIL 'LAIN,  tj.  t.    To  exceed  in  villainy.  Shak. 

OUT-VOICE',  (out-vois',)  tj.  t.    To  exceed  in  roaring 
or  clamor.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

OUT-VoTE',  77.  t.    To  exceed  in  the  number  of  votes 
given  ;  to  defeat  by  plurality  of  suffrages.      South. 

OUT-VOTED,  pp.     Defeated  by  plurality  of  suffrages. 

OUT- WALK',  (out-wawk',)  tj.  t.  To  walk  faster  than ; 
to  leave  behind  in  walking. 

2.  To  exceed  the  walking  of  a  specter.  B.  Jonson. 

OUT-WALK'ED,  (out-wawkt',)  pp.    Left  behind  in 
walking. 

OUT'WALL,  77.    The  exterior  wall  of  a  building  or 
fortress.' 


and  weard,  L.  versus.] 

1.  External  ;  exterior  ;  forming  the  superficial 
part ;  as,  the  outward  coat  of  an  onion  ;  an  outward 
garment. 

2.  External ;  visible ;  opposed  to  Inward  ;  as,  out- 
ward  hate. 

3.  Extrinsic  ;  adventitious. 

An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shai. 

4.  Foreign  ;  not  intestine ;  as,  an  outward  war. 
JVot  now  used.]     We  now   say,  external  or  foreign 

war.  Hayward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  exterior  part. 

The  tire  will  force  ita  outirard  way.  Dryden. 

6.  In  Scripture,  civil ;  public  ;  as  opposed  to  Reliq- 
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OVA 

7.  In   theology,   carnal  ;    fleshly ;    corporeal ;    not 
spiritual;    as,  liie  outward  man. 
OUrWAIlli,  a.     .Suernal  form.  Shak. 

OUT'WARD,  adv.    To  the  outer  parts ;  tending  or  di- 
rected toward  the  exterior. 

The  light  hilling  on  them  [black  bodies]  is  not  reflected  outward. 

Newton. 
2.  From  a  port  or  country ;  as,  a  ship  bound  out- 
ward. 
OUT'WARD-BOUND',  a.    Proceeding  from  a  port  or 

country. 
OUT'WARD-LY,   adv.      Externally;   opposed  to  In- 
wardly ;    as,  outwardly  content,  but  inwardly   un- 


OUT-WASH',  (-wosh',)  v.  t.    To  wash  out ;  to  cleanse 

from.    '{Little  used.]  Donne. 

OUT- WATCH',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  watching. 

OUT-WEAR',  v.  t.  To  wear  out.  rNot  used.]  Donne. 

2.  To  pass  tediously  to  the  end". 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  outwear.  Pope. 

3.  To  last  longer  than  something  else.  [This  is 
the  coiii/iinii  signification.] 

OUT-WEED',  v.  t.  To  weed  out ;  to  extirpate,  as  a 
weed.  Spenser. 

OUT-WEEP',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  weeping.  Drydcn. 

OUT-WEIGH',  (out-wa',)  v.  t.     [See  Weigh.]     To 

exceed  in  weight.  IVilkins. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value,  influence,  or  importance. 

One  self-approving  hour  w!i' ■!■-  y  irs  oulweiglis 

Of  stupid  ,-nr:r;  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

OUT-WEIGH'ED,  (out-wade',)  pp.  Exceeded  in 
weight,  value,  or  importance. 

OUT-WEIGH'iNG,  (ont-w;Ving,)  ppr.  Exceeding  in 
weight,  value,  or  influence. 

OUT-WELL',  v.  t.  or  i.     To  pour  out.     [JYot  used.] 

OUT-WENT',  pret.  of  Outgo.  [Spenser. 

OUT-WHORE',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

OUT-WIN',  v.  t.     To  get  out  of.    [Not  used.]   Spenser. 

OUT-WIND',  v.  t.    To  extricate  by  winding ;  to  un- 
More. 

OUT-WING',  v.  t.  To  move  faster  on  the  wing ;  to 
outstrip.  Garth. 

OUT-WIT',  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  design  or  stratagem  ; 
to  overreach  ;  to  defeat  or  frustrate  by  superior  inge- 
nuity. Dryden. 

OUT-WIT'TED,  pp.  Overreached  ;  defeated  by  strat- 
agem, or  by  superior  inrrenuitv. 

OUT-WORK',  (out-wurk',)  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  work 
or  labor. 

OUT'WORK,  n.  A  term  applied  to  all  works  of  a  for- 
tress which  arc  situated  without  the  principal  wall, 
within  or  beyond  the  principal  ditch. 

Eucyc.  Jim.     Bacon. 

OUT-WoRN',  pp.  [See  Wear.]  Worn  out;  con- 
sumed by  use.  Milton. 

OUT-WORTH',  (-wuvth',)  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  value. 

OUT-WREST',  (out-rest',)  v.  t.  To  extort ;  to  draw 
from  or  forth  by  violence.  Spenser. 

OUT-WRITE',  (out-rite',)  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  writing. 
Addison. 

OUT- WROUGHT',  (oitt-rawt',)  pp.  [See  Work.]  Out- 
done ;  exceeded  in  act  or  efficacy. 

OUT-ZA'NY,  v.  t.    [See  Zanv.]    To  exceed  in  buf- 

OUZE,  n.    See  Ooze.  [foonery. 

O'VAL,  a.  *  [Fr.  ovale,  from  L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

1.  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  an  egg;  oblong  and 
curvilinear,  with  both  "ends  of  the  same  breadth ; 
resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 

Brande.     Lindley. 

2.  Pertaining  to  eggs ;  done  in  the  egg ;  as,  oval 
conceptions.  Brown. 

O'VAL,  re.    A  body  or  figure  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
_  or  of  an  ellipse.  Watts. 

GVAL-Bfj'MEN,re.    The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 
6'VAL-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  oval.  [Brande. 

O'V  A  L-SHAP-.ED,  (-shapt,)  a.     Oval. 
O-Va'RI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  tile  female  ovary. 
O-Va'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting   of  e"gs  :  as,   ovarious 

food.  Thomson. 

0-rA'RI-UM,n.;pl.OvAKi\.    [L.]    An  ovary,  which 

O'VA-RY,  re.  [Fr.  ovaire ;  L.  ovarium,  from  ovum,  an 
eSS-] 

1.  The  part  of  a  female  animal  in  which  the  eggs 
are  formed  or  lodged  ;  or  the  part  in  which  the  fetus 
is  supposed  to  be  formed.  Encyc.     Coze. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hollow  case  or  covering  inclosing 
ovules.     It  contains  one  or  more  cavities  called  cells. 

Lindley. 
O'VA  TED    (  ""     P^*  ovat,ls>  *"roln  ovum,  an  egg.] 

Egg-shaped,  with  the  lower  extremities  broadest ; 
as,  an  ovate  leaf. 
O'VaTE-LAN'CE-O-LATE,  a.    Between  ovate  and 

lanceolate.  Martyn. 

O'VaTE-SUB'U-LATE,  a.    Between  ovate  and'  sub- 
ulate. 
O-YS'TION,  re.     [L.  ovatio.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser  triumph  allowed  to  a 


OVE 

commander  for  a  victory  not  deserving  a  triumph,  in 
__  the  strict  sense.  P.  Cyc. 

O-Va-TO-OB'LONG,  a.     Between  ovate  and  oblong. 

Martyn. 
OVEN,  (uv'n,)  re.     [Sax.  ofen  ;  G.  ofen ;  D.  oven  ;  'Dan. 
ovn.    Qu.  Gr.   uri/oc,  Sw.  ugn.    In  Russ.  ovim  are 
small  wooden  kilns  \\,v  drying  corn.     Toohe.] 

1.  A  place  arched  over  with  brick  or  stone  work, 
for  baking,  heating,  or  drying  any  substance.  Ovens 
are  made  in  chimneys  or  set  in  the  open  air. 

2.  The  term  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
various  apparatus  for  baking  or  drying;  as,  a  tin 
otiere.  Hebert. 

O'VER,  prep.  [Sax.  ober,  ofcr  ;  Goth,  nfar ;  G.  iiber  ; 
D.  and  Dan.  over ;  Sw.  ofoer ;  Gr.  imp,  whence, 
probably,  L.  super  ;  Arm.  uvar,  var,  oar,  ar  ;  Ir.  ar, 
formerly  fair  or  fcr ;  W.  ar ;  Corn,  war  Cut.  Gr. 
Ttapa.  This  word  corresponds  in  sense  with  l^y  in 
the  Shemitic  dialects,  signifying  to  pass,  in  almost 
any  manner  ;  to  pass  over,  as  a  river,  to  pass  beyond, 
to  pass  away,  to  pass  by  ;  in  short,  to  move,  depart, 
or  go,  Sax.  faran,  to  fare.  Hence  the  derivative 
sense  of  beyond,  either  on  the  other  side  or  above  ; 
hence  the  sense  of  excess,  which  supposes  the  pass- 
ing of  a  limit ;  hence  tiie  sense  nf  opposite  or  against, 
in  the  Gr.  v-cp,  for  the  further  side  of  a  river  is  the 
opposite  side.  We  do  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
except   with  against.    See  Class  Br,  No.  23.    The 

Persian  corresponding  word  is  )  y.3  fara,  which  co- 
incides nearly  with  the  Greek  napa,  and  both  seem 

to  be  more  directly  from  the  Ar.  yi\  abara,  to  go 
beyond.    Class  Br,  No.  37.] 

1.  Across ;  from  side  to  side  ;  implying  a  passing 
or  moving  either  above  the  substance  or  thing,  or  on 
the  surface  of  it.  Thus  we  say,  a  dog  leaps  over  a 
stream,  or  over  a  table  ;  a  boat  sails  over  a  lake. 

2.  Above  in  place  or  position  ;  opposed  to  Below  ; 
as,  the  clouds  over  our  heads.  The  smoke  rises  over 
the  city. 

The  mercy-seat  that  is  oyer  the  testimony.  —  Ex.  xxx. 

3.  Above,  denoting  superiority  in  excellence,  dig- 
nity, or  value  ;  as,  the  advantages  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  over  tile  heathen.  Swift. 

Young  Pallas  slum''  con^picnou;  o'er  the  rest.  Dryden. 

4.  Above  in  authority,  implying  llie  right  or  power 
of  superintending  or  governing  ;  opposed  to  Under. 

Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house.  — Gen.  xii. 

I  will  make  Lb'''-  odcr  aver  m  my  tilings.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

5.  Upon  the  surface  or  whole  surface ;  through 
the  whole  extent ;  as,  to  wander  over  the  earth  ;  to 
walk  over  a  field,  or  over  a  city. 

6.  Upon.     Watch  over  your  children. 

Dost  thou  not  u':eoli  oivt  my  sin  ?  — Job  xiv. 

His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  —  Ps.  cxlv. 

7.  During  the  whole  time  ;  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
as,  to  keep  any  tiling  over  night ;  to  keep  corn  over 
winter. 

8.  Above  the  top ;  covering ;  immersing ;  as,  the 
water  is  over  the  shoes  or  boots. 

Over  night.  To  do  a  thing  over  night  is  to  do  it  on 
the  evening  previous,  or  before  retiring  to  rest  for  the 
night ;  as,  when  preparing  for  a  journey,  we  pro- 
vide things  necessary  orrr  night. 

Over,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  into  o'er. 
O'VER,  adv.     From  side-  to  side ;  as,  a  board  a  foot 
over;  a  tree  a  foot  over,  a  foot  in  diameter. 

2.  On  tile  opposite  side.     The  boat  is  safe  over. 

3.  From  one  to  another  by  passing ;  as,  to  deliver 
over  goods  to  another. 

4.  From  one  country  to  another  by  passing  ;  as,  to 
carry  any  thing  over  to  France,  or  to  bring  any  thing 
over  to  England.  Bacon. 

5.  On  the  surface. 

6.  Above  the  top. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  —  Luke  vi. 

7.  More  than  the  quantity  assigned  ;  beyond  a 
limit. 

He  that  g.uh' r -1  lunch  had  nothing  over.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

8.  Throughout  ;  from  beginning  to  end  ;  com- 
pletely ;  as,  to  read  over  a  book  ;  to  argue  a  question 


And  every  nigly;  reviewed  it  o'er  and  o'er.  Harte. 

Over  again ;  once  more  ;  with  repetition. 

O,  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again.  Dryden. 

Over  and  above  ;  besides  ;  beyond  what  is  supposed 
or  limited. 

He  gained,  over  and  above,  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

L'Estrange. 

Over  against ;  opposite  ;  in  front. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital.         Addison. 

Over  is  used  with  rolling  or  turning  from  side  to 
side ;  as,  to  turn  over ;  to  roll  over. 

To  give  over ;  to  cease  from ;  as,  to  give  over  an 
enterprise. 


2.  To  consider  as  in  a  hopeless  state ;  as,  the  phy- 
sicians have  given  over  their  patient. 

Over,  in  composition,  denotes  spreading,  covering 
above  ;  as  in  overcast,  overflow ;  or  across,  as  to  over- 
hear ;  or  above,  as  to  overhang  ;  or  turning,  changing 
sides,  as  in  overturn;  or,  more  generally,  beyond,  im- 
plying excess  or  superiority,  as  in  overact,  overcome. 
O'VER,  a.     Past. 

The  Olympic  games  were  over.  Milner. 

2.  Upper  ;  covering  ;  as,  over-shoes  ;  over-leather. 
O-VER-A-BOUND',   v.  i.      To  abound    more    than 
be  superabundant. 


O-VER-ACT',  v.  t.     To  ; 

he  overacted  his  part. 
O-VER-ACT',  v.  i.     To  act  1 


perform  to  excess  ;  as, 
Mlerbury. 
necessary. 
B.  Jonson. 
O-VER-AGT'ED,  pp.     Acted  to  excess. 
O-VER-AOT'ING,  ppr.    Performing  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary. 
O-VER-AG'I-TATE,  v.  t.    To  agitate  or  discuss  be- 
_  yond  what  is  expedient.  Hall. 

O'VER-ALLS,  re.  pi.     A  kind  of  trowsers  worn  over 
O-VER-ANX'IOUS,  a.     Anxious  to  excess.       [others. 
O-VER-aRCH',  v.  t.    To  arch  over;  to  cover  with  an 
arch. 

Brown  with  o'eraTching  shades.  Pope. 

O-VER-AWE',  (o-ver-aw',)  v.  t.  To  restrain  by  awe, 
fear,  or  superior  influence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  ni;i<ristrat"s  and 

0-VER,AW'£D,  pp.     Restrained  by  awe. 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.  To  weigh  down;  to  ex- 
ceed in  weight,  value,  or  importance.  The  evils 
which  spring  from  vice  overbalance  all  its  pleasures. 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE,  re.  Excess  of  weight  or  value  ; 
something  more  than  an  equivalent ;  as,  an  overbal- 
ance of  exports  ;  an  overbalance  of  probabilities. 

Temple.    Locke. 

O-VER-BAL'ANC-BD,  (-bal'anst,)  pp.  Weighed 
down  ;  exceeded  in  weight  or  importance. 

O-VER-BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.  Exceeding-  in  weight, 
value,  or  importance. 

O-VER-BAT'TLE,  a.     [Qu.  from  the  root  of  batten,  to 
fatten.] 
Too  fruitful  ;  exuberant.     [JVof.  used.]       Hooker. 

O-VER-BEAR',  v.  t.  [See  Bear.]  To  bear  down; 
to  repress  ;  to  subdue. 

The  point  of  ropnueum,  when  the  news  first  came  of  (he  battle 

Yet  furiune,  valor,  all  is  overborne 

By  numbers.  Derham. 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell.  Dryden. 

O-VER-BEaR'ING,  ppr.     Bearing  down  ;  repressing. 
2.    a.      Haughty    and    dogmatical  ;     disposed     or 
tending  to  repress  or  subdue  by  insolence  or  effront- 
ery. 
O-VER-BEAR'ING-LY,  adv.     Haughtily;  dogmatic- 
ally. 
O-VER-BEND',  v.  t.    To  bend  or  stretch  to  excess. 
Donne. 
O-VER-BID',  v.  t.    To  bid  or  offer  beyond. 

2.  To  bid  or  offer  more  than  an  equivalent. 
O-VER-BLoW',  v.  i.    To  blow  with  too  much  vio- 
lence ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

2.  To  blow  over,  or  be  past  its  violence.     [JVof 
used.] 
O-VER-BLoW',  v.  t.     To  blow  away  ;  to  dissipate  by 

wind.  IValler. 

O-VER-BLoWN',  pp.  Blown  by  and  gone  ;  blown 
away  ;  driven  by  ;  past.  Dryden. 

And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow  's  overblown.  Waller. 

O'VER-BoARD,  adv.     [over  and  Fr.  bord,  side.] 

Literally,  over  the  side  of  a  ship  ;  hence,  out  of  a 

ship  or  from  on  board  ;  as,  to  fall  overboard  ;  which, 

of  course   is  to  fall  into  the  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-BROW',  v.  t.     To  hang  over  Collins. 

O-VER-BUILT',  (o-ver-bilt',)  pp.     Built  over.  Milton. 

O-VER-BULK',  v.  t.     To  oppress  by  bulk.  [jYot  used.] 

Shak. 
O-VER-BUR'D-EN,  v.  t.     To  load   with    too    great 

weight.  Sidney. 

O-VER-BUR'DEN-BD,  pp.  or  a.    Overloaded. 
O-VER-RURVDEN-ING,  ppr.     Overloading. 
O-VER-BURN',  v.  t.     To  burn  too  much.  Mortimer. 
O-VER-BUS'Y,  (o-ver-biz'zy,)  a.  Too  busy  ;  officious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
O-VER-BUY',  v.  t.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate.  Dryden. 
O-VER-CAN'O-PY,  v.  t.    To  cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

Shak. 
O'VER-CaRE,  re.     Excessive  rare  or  anxiety.  Dryden. 
O-VF.R-GaRE'FUL,  a.     Careful  to  excess. 
O-VER-GAR'RI-J.'D,  (-kar'rid,)  pp.     Carried  too  far. 
O-VER-CAR'RY,  v.  t.    To  carry  too  far ;  to  carry  or 

urne  bevond  the  proper  point.  Hayward. 

O-VER-CaST',  v.  U  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cover 
with  gloom. 

The  clouds  that  overcast  our  morn  shall  fly.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate  ;  to  rate 
too  high. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


.'■J,  e  J'ichtri'd   flliislrnlitiiis. 


t  See  Talk  <;/'  Si/iiivii/ms. 
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OVER-CAST',  pp.    Clouded ;  overspread  with  clouds 
or  gloom 

The  dawn  is  ov4rcast.  Addison. 

Our  days  of  age  are  sad  and  overcast,  lialcgh. 

a.  Sewed  over. 
0-VER-€AST'ING,  ppr.     Overspreading  with  clouds 


O-VER-CAU'TIOUS-LY,  adv.     Cautiously  to  excess 
O-VER-CHARGE',  v.  t.     To  charge  or  load  to  excess 
to  cloy  ;  to  oppress. 

The  heavy  load  of  abundance  with  which 


'        ' Ralegh. 

2.  To  crowd  too  much. 

Our  language  is  overcliarged  with  consonants.  Addison* 

3.  To  burden.  Shak. 

4.  To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  surcharge  ;  as,  to  overcharge 
the  memory.  Locke. 

5.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge,  as  a  gun. 

Dcnhanu 

6.  To  charge  too  much  ;  to  enter  in  an  account 

O'VER-CHA  RGE,  it.    An  excessive  load  or  burden. 

2.  A  charge  in  an  account  of  more  than  is  just. 

3.  An  excessive  charge,  as  of  a  gun. 
O-VER-CHARCED,   pp.  or  a.      Loaded   to  excess; 

charged  more  than  is  proper. 

O-VER-eLIMB',  (-kllme',)  v.  U    To  climb  over. 

Surrey. 

O-VER-CLOUD',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  overspread  with 
clouds.  Ticket. 

O-VER-CEOUD'EP,  pp.    Overspread  with  clouds. 

O-VERCLOY',  v.  t.    To  fill  beyond  satiety.     Shak. 

O-VER-CoLP',  a.     Cold  to  excess.  Wiseman. 

O-VER-COME',  (-kum',)  v.  t. 1  [See  Come.]  To  con- 
quer;  to  vanquish  ;  to  subdue;  as,  to  overcome  ene- 
mies in  battle. 

2.  To  surmount ;  to  get  the  better  of;  as,  to  over- 
come tliiticulties  or  obstacles. 

3.  To  overflow  ;  to  surcharge.     [Not  used.] 

Philips. 

4.  To  come  upon  ;  to  invade.     [JVot  used.] 
O-VER-COME',  (-kum',)  v.  i.     To  gain  the  superi- 
ority ;  to  be  victorious.     Rom.  iii. 

O-VER-COM'ER,  71.      One  who  vanquishes  or   sur- 

O-VER-COM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Vanquishing;    subdu- 
ing ;  getting  the  better  of. 
O-VKR-eOM'ING-LY,  <k/b.     With  superiority.     More. 
O-VER-CON'FI-DENCE,  «.     Excessive  confidence. 
0-VER-€ON'FI-DENT.  a.     Confident  to  excess. 
(.  VEReON'FI-DENT-LY,    adv.     With    too    much 

O-VKU-eORN',1,.  t.    To  corn  to  excess.      Addison. 
O-VER-COUNT',  v.  t.    To  late  above  the  true  value. 

Shale. 
O-VER-COUNT'ED,  pp.    Rated  above  the  value. 
O  VER-eOV'ER,  v.  t.     To  cover  completely.    Shak. 
O-VER-CRKO'tl-LOUS,  a.     Too  apt  to  believe.  Shak. 
O-VER-CRoVV,  v.  t.    To  crow  as  in  triumph. 
O-VER-Cu'Ri-OUS,  a.    Curious  or  nice  to  excess. 

Bacon. 
O-VER-DaTE',  v.  t.    To  date  beyond  the  proper  pe- 
riod. Milton. 
0-VER-DIGIIT',.(-dite',)  a.     Covered  over.     [Obs.) 
O-VER-DIL'1-GENT,  a.     Diligent  to  excess. 
O-VER-DO',  v.  t.     To  do  or  perform  too  much.  Shak. 

2.  To  harass ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  oppress  by  too  much 
action  or  labor. 

3.  To  boil,  bake,  or  roast  too  much.  Swift. 
O-VER-DO',  v.  i.    To  labor  too  hard  ;  to  do  too  much. 

Grew. 
O-VER-DO'ING,  7i.    Excessive  labor  or  exertion. 
O-VER-DO'ING,  ppr.     Doing  to  excess. 
O-VER-DONE',  (-dun',)  pp.    Overacted  ;  acted  to  ex- 

2.  Wearied  or  oppressed  by  too  much  labor,    [cess. 

3.  Boiled,  baked,  or  roasted  too  much.         Swift. 
5'VER-DOSE,  7i.    Too  great  a  dose. 
OVER-DRAW,  v.  t.     To   draw  beyond  the   proper 

limits  ;  to  draw  an  order  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due, 
or  for  a  sum  beyond  one's  credit  in  the  books  of  a 
company  ;  as,  to  overdraw  the  sum  standing  to  one's 
credit  in  the  books  of  a  banking  company. 

O-VER-DRAW'ING,  ppr.  Beyond  the  proper  limits  ; 
drawing  for  more  than  one  is  entitled  to  receive. 

O-VER-DRAWN',  pp.  Drawn  beyond  the  proper 
limits;  drawn  upon  beyond  the  credit  or  funds  of 
the  drawer. 

O-VER-DRESS',  v.  t.  To  dress  to  excess;  to  adorn 
too  much.  Pope. 

0-VER-DRESS'£D,  (-drestV  pp.     Adorned  to  excess. 

O-VER-DRINK',  v.  r.     To  drink  to  excess. 

O-VER-DRIVE',  jj.  (.  To  drive  too  bard,  or  beyond 
strength.     Oen.  xxxiii. 

O-VER-DRIV.EN,  pp.    Driven  too  hard. 

O-VER-DR?',  v.  t.     To  dry  too  much.  Burton. 

O-VER-DO E',  a.    Past  the  time  of  payment;  as,  an 

O-VER-EA'GER,  o.    Too  eager;  too  vehement  in  de- 
sire. Goodman. 
O-  VER-F.A'GER-LY,  adv.     With  excessive  eagerness. 
O- VER-KA'GER-NESS,  71.     Excess  of 


OVE 

O-VER-P.  AT',  v.  t.    To  eat  to  excess. 

0-VER-KAT'£N,  pp.  or  a.     Having  eaten  too  much. 

O-VEF  EL'E-GANT,  a.     Elegant  to  excess.    Johnson. 

O-VE  (-EMP'TY,  u.  t.     To  make  too  empty.  Carew. 

O-VI.R-ES'TI-MaTE,  7-.  I.     To  esiimale  too  highly. 

O-VER-ES'TI-MATE,   n.     An    estimate   that   is   too 

O-VER-EX-CIT'ED,  a.     Too  much  excited.        [high. 

O-VER-EX-CITE'MENT,  71.     Excess  if  excitement. 

O-VER-EYE',  (o-ver-l',)  v.  t.    To  superintend  ;  to  in- 
spect.    [Little  used.] 
2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark.  Shak. 

5'VER-FALL,  71.     A  cataract;  the  fall  of  a  river. 
Ralegh. 

O-VER-FA-TiGUE',  (o-vcr-fa-teeg',)    n.     Excessive 
fatigue. 

O-VER-FA-TiGUE',  (o-ver-fa-tceg',)  0.  t.    To  fatigue 
to  excess.  Walts. 


O-VER-FILL',  v.  t.     To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  surcharge. 
Drudrii. 
O-VER-FLoAT',  v.  t.     To  overflow  ;  to  inundate. 
Drydcn. 
O-VER-FEOUR'ISH,  (o-ver-flur'ish,)  v.  t.     To  make 

excessive  display  or  flourish.  Collier. 

O-VER-FLoW,  v.  t.  To  spread  over,  as  water;  to 
inundate  ;  to  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

3.  To  deluge ;  to  overwhelm ;  to  cover,  as  with 
numbers. 

The  northern  nations  oi'er/lofnl  ;il!  Ciri^t 'inlnn.        Spenser. 

O-VER-FLcW,  v.  i.  To  run  over;  to  swell  and  run 
over  the  brim  or  banks.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  be  abundant ;  to  abound  ;  to  exuberate  ;  as, 
overflowing  plenty.  Rogers. 

CVER-FLOW,  7i.  An  inundation  ;  also,  superabun- 
dance. Bacon. 

O-VER-FL0W.ED, pp.  Run  or  spread  over,  as  water  ; 
deluged. 

O-VER-FLoW'ING,  ppr.  Spreading  over,  as  a  fluid  ; 
inundating  .   ninniim  over  the  brim  or  banks. 

O-VER-FLoW'ING,  a.  Abundant ;  copious  ;  exu- 
berant. 

O-VER-FLoW'ING,  71.    Exuberance  ;  copiousness. 

O-VER-FLoW'ING-LY,  adv.  Exuberantly  ;  in  great 
abundance.  Boyle. 

O-VER-FLUSH',  v.  t.    To  flush  to  excess. 

O-VER-FLUSH'KD,  (-flusht',) pp.   Flushed  to  excess; 
reddened  to  excess. 
2.  Elated  to  excess.  Addison. 

O-VER-FL?',  v.  t.    To  pass  over  or  cross  bv  flight. 

O-VER-FOND',  a.     Fond  to  excess.  [Dnjden. 

O-VER-FOR'WARD,  a.     Forward  to  excess. 

O-VER-FOR'WARD-NESS,  71.  Too  great  forward- 
ness or  readiness  ;  obviousness.  Hale. 

0-VER-FREIGHT',(o-ver-frate',)».  t.  [See  Freight.] 
To  load  too  heavily  ;  to  fill  with  too  great  quantity 
or  numbers  ;  as,  to  overfreight  a  boat. 

O-VER-FROIT'FFJL,  a.  Too  rich  ;  producing  super- 
abundant crops.  Dnjden, 

O-VER-FULL',  a.    Too  full. 

O-VER-GET',  v.  t.  To  reach ;  to  overtake.  [Mot 
used.]  Sidney. 

O-VER-GILD',  v.  t.    To  gild  over  ;  to  varnish. 

O-VER-GIRD',  v.  t.     To  gird  or  bind  too  closely. 

Milton. 

O-VER-GLANCE',  v.  t.  To  glance  over ;  to  run  over 
with  the  eve.  Shak. 

O-VER-GS'*,  u.  t.     To  exceed  ;  to  surpass.       Sidney. 
2.  To  cover.     [JYot  used.]  Chapman. 

O-VER-GONE',  (o-ver-gawn',)  pp.     Injured  ;  ruined. 
Shak. 

O-VER-GORGE',  (o-ver-gorj',)  v.  t.  To  gorge  to  ex- 
cess. Shak. 

O-VER-GRaSS'ED,  (-grist',)  a.  Overstocked  with 
grass  ;  overgrown  with  grass.  Spenser. 

O-V  EB  !  1 1!  EAT',  a.     Too  great.  Locke. 

O-VER-GRoW',  v.  t.    To  cover  with  growth  or  herb- 
age. Spenser. 
2.  To  grow  beyond  :  to  rise  above.        Mortimer. 

O-VER-GRoW',  v.  i.  To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  nat- 
ural size  ;  as,  a  Initio,  nrrrgrown  ox.     L'Estrano-e. 

O-VER-GRoWN',  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  herbage  ; 
2.  Grown  bewmd  the  natural  size.       [risen  above. 

5'VER-GRoWTH,  11.    E.xubci  ant  or  excessive  growth. 

O-VER-HALE'.     See  Overhaul.  [Bacon. 

O-VER-HAND'LE,  v.  t.  To  handle  too  much  ;  to 
mention  too  often.  Shak. 

O-VER-HANG',  71.  t.    To  impend  or  hang  over. 
2.  To  jut  or  project  over.  Milton. 

O-VER-HANG',  7>,  i.     To  jut  over.  Milton. 

O-VER-HANG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Hanging  over  or  above. 

0-VER-HARD'£N,  v.  t.  To  harden  too  much  ;  to 
make  too  hard.  Boyle. 

O-VER-HASTE',  ti.     Too  great  haste. 

O-VER-HaST'I-LY,  adv.     In  too  much  haste.    Hales. 

O-VER-HaST'I-NESS,  71.  Too  much  haste  ;  precipi- 
tation. Rcresby. 

O-VER-HAST'Y,  a.    Too  hasty  ;  precipitate. 

Jfa77177107ld. 

O-VER-HAUL',  v.  t.    To  spread  over.  Spenser. 

2.  To  turn  over  for  examination  ;  to  examine  or 
inspect. 


OVE 

3.  To  draw  over. 

4.  To  examine  again,  as  one's  accounts. 

5.  To  gain  u| in  a  chase  ;  to  overtake. 

0-VER-HAUL'£D,  pp.  Turned  over  for  examina- 
tion. 

2.  Overtaken  in  a  chase. 

O-VER-HEAD',  (o-ver-hed',)  adv.  Aloft;  above;  in 
the  zenith  or  ceiling.  Milton.     Addison. 

O-VER-HEAR',  tj.  t.  To  hear  by  accident;  to  hear 
what  is  not  addressed  to  the  hearer,  or  not  intended 
to  be  heard  by  him.  Wotton.     Milton. 

O-VER-HEARD',  (-herd',)  pp.     Heard  by  accident. 

O-VER-IlEAT',  c.  «.     To  lie  at  to  excess.      Addison. 

O-VI'R  II  K.YV'FJ),  pp.  or  a.     Heated  to  excess. 

O-VER-HeLE',  v.  t.     To  cover  over.     [JW  used.] 
B.  ./orison. 

O-VER-HEND',  77.  (.     To  overtake.     [M  used.] 

0-VER-IIUi\G',pp.     Hung  over.  [Spetiser. 

2.  Covered  or  overcast,  as  with  clouds. 

O-VER-IS'SUE,  (-ish'shu,)  11.     An  issuing  to  excess; 
as,  the  overissues  of  hank  notes,  an  issuing  notes  be- 
yond the  capital  stock,  or  beyond  the  public  wants. 
Boston  Resolutions. 

O-VER-JOY',  7>.  t.     To  give  great  joy  to  ;  to  transport 

_  with  gladness.  Taylor. 

o'Vi;ii-JOY,   77.     Joy  to  excess  ;  transport. 

O-VER-.IOY'-RD,  pp.     Transported  Willi  gladness. 

O-VER-La'BOR,  v.  t.     To  harass  with  toil.  Drydcn. 
2.  To  execute  with  too  much  care. 

0-VER-La'BOR-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Labored  to  excess. 
Scott. 

O-VER-LaDE',  tj.  t.  To  load  with  too  great  a  cargo 
or  other  burden. 

O-VER-LaD'L'N,  pp.  Overburdened  ;  loaded  to  ex- 
cess. 

O-VER-LaID',  pp.  [See  Overlay.]  Oppressed  with 
weight  ;  smothered  ;  covered  over. 

O'VER-LAND,  a.  Passing  by  land  ;  as,  an  overland 
journey. 

O-VER-LAP'   v.  t.     To  lap  over.     [Tuutotogical.] 

O-VER-LARGE',  a.     Too  large  ;  loo  meat.     Collier. 

O-VER-LARGE'NESS,  71.     Excess  of  size. 

O-VER-LASH',  v.  i.     To  exaggerate.     [Little  used.] 

Barrow. 

2.  To  proceed  to  excess.     [Little  used.]        Boyle. 

O-VER-LASH'ING-LY,  ado.     With  exaggeration. 

O-VER-LAV'ISH,  a.     Lavish  to  excess. 


Our  sins  have  overlaid  our  hopes.  K.  Charles. 

2.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface  ;  as,  to  otjpt- 
lay  capitals  of  columns  with  silver  ;  cedar  overlaid 
with  gold. 

3.  To  smother  with  close  covering  ;  as,  to  ovHay 
an  infant.  Milton. 

4.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  smother. 

A  heap  uf  allies  did  o'crl<nj>  j'uur  fire.  Dryden. 

5.  To  cloud  ;  to  overcast. 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beam  doth  overlay.  Spenser. 

6.  To  cover ;  to  join  two  opposite  sides  by  a  cover. 

And  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

O-VER-LAY'ING,  71.     A  superficial  covering.    Ezod. 

O-VER-LiJAP',  71.  t.  To  leap  over  ;  to  pass  or  move 
from  side  to  side  by  leaping;  as,  to  overleap  a  ditch 
or  a  fence.  Dryden. 

0-VER-LEAP'£D,(-leept' or -lept',) pp.  Leaped  over; 
passed  bv  leaping. 

O'VER-LEATH-ER,  (-letft-er,)  71.  The  leather  which 
forms,  or  is  intended  to  form,  the  upper  part  of  a 
shoe  ;  that  which  is  over  the  foot.  [With  us,  this  is 
called  Upcerleather.]  Shak. 

0-VER-LEAV.EN,  (o-ver-lev'n.)  v.  t.  To  leaven  too 
much  ;  to  cause  to  rise  and  swell  too  much. 

B.  Jonson. 
2.  To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.  Shak. 

O-VER-LIB'ER-AL,  a.  Too  liberal ;  too  free  ;  abun- 
dant to  excess  ;  as,  overliberal  diet.  Bacon. 

O-VER-LlE',  77.  t.    To  lie  over  or  upon  something. 
Mantcll. 

O-VER-LIGHT',  (-lite',)  71.    Too  strong  a  light. 

O-VER-LIVE',  (o-ver-liv',)  v.  t.  To  outlive  ;  to  live 
longer  than  another ;  to  survive.  [We  generally  use 
Outlive.]  Sidney. 

O-VER-LIVE',  (o-ver-liv',)  77.  i.    To  live  too  long. 
Milton. 

O-VER-LIV'ER,  71.  One  that  lives  longest ;  a  survi- 
vor. Bacon. 

O-VER-LoAD',  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  heavy  a  burden 
or  cargo  ;  to  fill  to  excess  ;  as,  to  overload  the  stomach 
or  a  vehicle. 

O-VER-LoAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Loaded  too  heavily;  filled 
to  excess. 

O-VER-LoAD'ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den ;  filling  to  excess. 

O-VER-LONG',  a.     Too  long.  Boyle. 

O-VER-LQOK',  tj.  t.  To  view  from  a  higher  place; 
applied  to  persons ;  as,  to  stand  on  a  hill  and  overlook 

2.  "To  stand  in  a  more  elevated  place,  or  to  rise  so 
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high  as  to  afford  Die  means  of  looking  down  on ;  ap- 
plied to  things.     The  tower  overlooked  the  town. 

3.  To  see  from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder  of 
another ;  to  see  from  a  higher  position ;  as,  to  over- 
look a  paper  when  one  is  writing.  Dryden. 

4.  To  view  fully  ;  to  peruse.  Shak. 

5.  To  inspect ;  to  superintend  ;  to  oversee  ;  imply- 
ing care  and  watchfulness. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magistrates.    Spenser. 

6.  To  review ;  to  examine  a  second  tim»  or  with 


re  required 


Roscommon. 

7.  To  pass  by  indulgently ;  to  excuse ;  not  to  pun- 
ish or  censure  ;  as,  to  overlook  faults.  Addison. 

8.  To  neglect ;  to  slight. 

They  ooerlook  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass  on  adversity  and 
prosperity.  Ailerbury. 

O-VER-LOOK'-ED,  (-lnpkt',)  pp.  Viewed  from  a 
higher  place  ;  seen  from  over  the  shoulder  ;  passed 
hv  indulgently  ;  neglected;  slighted. 

O-VER-LOQK'ER,  n.  One  that  overlooks  ;  a  super- 
intendent. 

O'VER-LOOP  ;  now  written  Orlop,  which  see. 

O-VER-LOVE',  (-luv',)  v.  U  To  love  to  excess ;  to 
prize  or  value  too  much.  Hall. 

O'VER-LY,  a.     [Sax.  ofcrlice.] 

Careless  ;  negligent ;  inattentive.     [Jfot  used.] 
Hall. 

O-VER-LY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lying  over. 

O-VER-MAST',  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  with 
masts  that  are  too  long  or  too  heavy  for  the  weight  of 
keel. 

O-VER-MAST'ED,  pp.  Having  masts  too  long  or  too 
heavy  for  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-MAS'TER,  v.  t.  To  overpower ;  to  subdue  ; 
to  vanquish  ;  to  govern.  Milton. 

O-VER-MATCH',  v.  t.    To  be  too  powerful  for;  to 
conquer ;  to  subdue ;  to  suppress  by  superior  force. 
Dryden. 

O-VER-MATCH',  n.  One  superior  in  power ;  one  able 
to  overcome.  Milton.     Addison. 

O-VER-MATCH'SD,  (-macht',)  pp.  or  a.  Exceeded 
in  power. 

O-VER-MEAS'TJRE,  (o-ver-rnezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  meas- 
ure or  estimate  too  largely.  Bacon. 

O-VER-MEAS'IJRE,  (o-ver-mezh'ur,)  n.  Excess  of 
measure ;  something  that  exceeds  the  measure  pro- 
posed. 

O-VER-MIX',  v.  t.     To  mix  with  too  much.   Creech. 

O-VER-MOD'EST,  a.    Modes:  to  excess ;  bashful. 
Hales. 

O'VER-MoST,  a.   Highest ,  over  the  rest  in  authority. 
Jlinsworih, 

O-VER-MUCH',  a.  Too  much ;  exceeding  what  is 
necessary  or  proper.  Locke. 

O-VER  MUCH',  adv      In  too  great  a  degree.  Hooker. 

O-VER-MUCH',  n      More  than  sufficient.       Milton. 

O-VER-MUCH'NESS,  n.  Superabundance.  [Jfot 
used,  and  barbarous.!  B.  Jonson. 

O-VER-MUL'TI-TUDE,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  number. 
[Not.  used.]  Milton. 

O-VER-NaME',  e.  t.  To  name  over  or  in  a  series. 
[Jfot  used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-NeAT',  a.     Excessively  neat.         Spectator. 

O-VEP.  -NIGHT',  f-nite',)  n.  Night  before  bed-time. 
[See  Over,  prep.]  Shak. 

O-VER-NOISE',  (o-ver-noiz',)  v.  t.  To  overpower  by 
noise.  Cowley. 

O-VER-OF-FEND'ED,  a.     Offended  to  excess.  Steele. 

O-VER-OF'FICE,  v.  t.    To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  office. 


[JVof  used.] 
O-VER-OF-FI' 


Shak. 


T'CIOUS,  (-fish'us,)   a.     Too  busy  ;  too 
ready  to  intermeddle  ;  too  importunate.         Collier. 
O-VER-PAID',  pp.    Paid  more  than  is  due. 

2.  Rewarded  beyond  merit. 
O-VER-PAINT',  v.  t.  To  color  or  describe  too  strongly. 

Hill. 
O-VBR-PASS',  v.  t.     To  cross  ;  to  go  over.   Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  without  regard. 

Milton.     Hooker. 

3.  To  omit,  as  in  reckoning.  Ralegh. 

4.  To  omit ;  not  to  receive  or  include.       Hooker. 
O-VER-PASS'ED,  j  pp.    Passed  by;    passed   away; 
O-VER-PAST',       !       gone ;  past.  Shak. 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Passionate  to  excess. 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,   adv.      With  too  much 

passion. 


2.  To  reward  beyond  the  price  or  merit.     Prior. 

O-VER-PEER',  v.  t.  To  overlook  ;  to  hover  over.  [Jfot 
used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-PEO'PLE,  v.  t.  To  overstock  with  inhabitants. 
Johnson, 

0-VER-PeO'PL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Overstocked  with  in- 
habitants. 

O-VER-PERCH',  v.  t.  To  perch  over  or  above  ;  to  fly 
over.  Shale. 

0-VER-PER'EMP-TO-RY,  a.     Too  peremptory. 

O-VER-PER-SUADE',  v.  t.  To  persuade  or  influence 
against  one's  inclination  or  opinion.  Pope. 
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O-  VER-PER-SUAD'ED,  pp.    Influenced  beyond  one's 

iticlitiatiiM)  iir  opinion. 
O-VER-Pie'TCJRE,  n.  t.    To  exceed  the  representa- 
tion or  picture.  Shak. 
5'VER-PLUS,  n.     [over  and  L.  plus,  more,  or  perhaps 
G.  uberfluss,  overflow.] 

Surplus  ;  that  which  remains  after  a  supply,  or  be- 
yond a  quantity  proposed.  Take  what  is  wanted, 
and  return  the  overplus. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives 
away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortcne.    Addison. 

O-VER-PLY',  v.  t.  To  ply  to  excess  ;  to  exert  with 
too  much  vigor.  Milton. 

O-VER-POISE',  (o-ver-poiz',)  v.  L    To  outweigh. 

Brown. 

O'VER-POISE,  7i.     Preponderant  weight.      Dryden. 

O-VER-POL'ISH,  v.- 1.    To  polish  too  much. 

Blackwall. 

O-VER-PON'DER-OUS,  a.  Too  heavy  ;  too  depress- 
ing. Milton. 

O-VER-PoST',  v.  t.     To  hasten  over  quickly.  Shak. 

O-VER-POW'ER,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  a  power  or 
force  that  can  not  be  borne  ;  as,  the  light  overpowers 
the  eyes. 

2.  To  vanquish  by  force  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  reduce  to 
silence  in  action  or  submission ;  to  defeat. 

Dryden.      Watts. 

0-VER-POW'ER-£D,  pp.  Vanquished  by  superior 
force. 

0-VER-POW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Subduing ;  redu- 
cing to  submission. 

O-VER-POW'ER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  superior  force. 

O-VER-PRESS',  v.  t.    To  bear  upon  with  irresistible 
force  ;  to  crush  ;  to  overwhelm.         Sidney.     Swift. 
2.  To  overcome  by  importunity. 

O-VER-PRIZE',  v.  t.  To  value  or  prize  at  too  high  a 
rate.  Tfotton. 

0-VER-PROMPT',  a.  Too  prompt ;  too  ready  or 
eager. 

O-VER-PROMPT'NESS,  n.  Excessive  promptness; 
pn-cipitation. 

0-VER-PRO-PoR'TION,  v.  t.  To  make  of  too  great 
proportion. 

O-VER-QUI'ET-NESS,  n.    Too  much  quietness. 

Broicn. 

O-VER-RaKE',  v.  t.  To  break  in  upon  a  ship.  When 
the  waves  break  in  upon  a  ship  at  anchor,  with  her 
head  to  the  sea,  it  is  said,  they  overtake  her,  or  she 
is  overraked.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-RANK',  a.     Too  rank  or  luxuriant.   Mortimer. 

O-VER-RaTE',  v.  t.  To  rate  at  too  much ;  to  esti- 
mate at  a  value  or  amount  beyond  the  truth. 

Dryden. 

O-VER-RAT'ED,  pp.    Estimated  at  too  hish  a  rate. 

O-VER-RAT'ING,  ppr.     Placing  too  high  a  value  on. 

O-VER-ReACH',  v.  t.  To  reach  beyond  in  any  di- 
rection ;  to  rise  above  ;  to  extend  beyond.    Burnet. 

2.  To  deceive  by  cunning,  artifice,  or  sagacity;  to 
cheat.  Tillotson. 

O-VER-ReACH',  v.  i.  Applied  to  horses,  to  strike  the 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or  shoe  of  the 
fore  foot. 

5'VER-ReACH,  n.  The  act  of  striking  the  heel  of 
the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot.    Encyc. 

O-VER-ReACH'ER,  n.  One  that  overreaches  ;  one 
that  deceives. 

O-VER-ReACH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reaching  beyond  ; 
cheating. 

O-VER-ReACH'ING,  «.  The  act  of  deceiving  ;  a 
reaching  too  far. 

O-VER-ReAD',  v.  i.  To  read  over;  to  peruse.  [Jfot 
used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-READ'I-LY,  adv.    With  too  much  readiness. 

O-VER-READ'I-NESS,  n.     Excess  of  readiness. 

O-VER-READ' Y,  (-red'de,)  a.    Too  ready. 

O-VER-RED',  v.  L  To  smear  with  a  red  color.  [Jfot 
used.]  Shale. 

witlw'bm,\fP-    Rid  to  excess. 

O-VER-RIDE',  v.  t.    To  ride  over.     [Jfot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
2.  To  ride  too  much  ;  to  ride  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  horse. 

O-VER-RIPE',  a.     Matured  to  excess. 

O-VER-RIP'-EN,  v.  t.    To  make  too  ripe.  Shak. 

O-VER-RSAST',  v.  t.     To  roast  too  much.        Shale 

O-VER-ItuLE',  v.  t.  To  influence  or  control  by  pre- 
dominant power;  to  subject  to  superior  authority. 
The  law  must  overrule  all  private  opinions  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Clarendon. 


His  passion  and  animosity 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority.  Hayward. 

3.  In  law,  to  supersede  or  reject ;  as,  the  plea  was 
overruled  by  the  court. 

0-VER-RCL'£D,  pp.      Influenced    by    predominant 

2.  Superseded  or  rejected. 
O-VER-RCL'ER,  n.      One  who  controls,  directs,  or 

governs.  Sidney. 

O-VER-RtjL'ING,  ppr.     Controlling;   subjecting   to 
authority. 

2.  a.    Exerting  superior  and   controlling  power; 
as,  an  overruling  Providence. 
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O  VER-ROL'ING-LY,  adv.     Controllingly. 

O-VER-RUN',  v.  t.  To  run  or  spread  over;  to  grow 
over;  to  cover  all  over.  The  sluggard's  farm  is 
overrun  with  weeds.  Some  plants  unchecked  will 
soon  overrun  a  field.  The  Canada  thistle  is  overrun- 
ning the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  as  it  has 
overrun  Normandy. 

2.  To  march  or  rove  over  ;  to  harass  by  hostile  in- 
cursions ;  to  ravage.  The  south  of  Europe  was  for- 
merly overrun  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  bar- 
barians. 

3.  To  outrun  ;  to  run  faster  than  another  and 
leave  him  behind. 

Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi. — 2 
Sam.  xviii. 

4.  To  overspread  with  numbers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ibis,  it  has  been  supposed  Egypt  would  be  over- 
run with  crocodiles. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  Among  printers,  to  change  the  disposition  of 
types,  and  carry  those  of  one  line  into  another,  either 
in  correction,  or  in  the  contraction  or  extension  of 
columns. 

O-VER-RUN',  v.  i.     To  overflow  ;  to  run  over.  Smith. 

O-VER-RUN',  pp.  Run  or  spread  over  ;  grown  over  ; 
injured  bv  treading  down. 

O-VER-RUN'NER,  n.     One  that  overruns. 

O-VER-RUN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Spreading  over ;  rava- 
ging ;  changing  the  disposition  of  tvpes. 

O-VER-RUN'NING,  n.  The  act  o'f  overflowing  or 
nmping  over. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RATE,  v.  t.     To  saturate  to  excess. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RA-TED,  pp.     More  than  saturated. 

O-VER-SAT'lj-RA-TING,  ppr.  Saturating  to  ex- 
cess. 

O-VER-SCRu'PU-LOUS,  a.    Scrupulous  to  excess. 
Mitford. 

O-VER-SCRU-PU-LOS'I-TY,       In.     Excess  of  scru- 

O-VER-SfJRO'PU-LOUS-NESS,  j      pulousness. 

O-VER-SeA',  a.     Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea.   Wilson. 

O-VER-SEE',  v.  t.  To  superintend  ;  to  overlook,  im- 
plying care. 

2.  To  pass  unheeded  ;  to  omit ;  to  neglect.  [Jfot 
used.]  Hudibras. 

O-VER-SEEN',  pp.     Superintended. 

2.  Mistaken  ;  deceived.     [Jfot  used.]        Hooker. 

O-VER-SEER',  n.  One  who  overlooks ;  a  superinten- 
dent ;  a  supervisor. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  poor  or  of  an 
idiot,  &c. 

O-VER-SEE'ING,  ppr.     Superintending;  overlooking. 

O-VER-SET',  v.  t.     To  turn  from  the  proper  position 

or  basis;  to  turn  upon  the  side,  or  to  turn  bottom 

upward  ;  as,  to  overset  a  coach,  a  ship,  or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert ;   to  overthrow ;    as,  to  overset  the 

constitution  of  a  state ;  to  overset  a  scheme  of  pol- 


Drydei 


icy. 
3.  To  throw  off  the  proper  founda 

O-VER-SET',  v.  i.     To  turn  or  be 
turn  or  fall  off  the  basis  or  bottom.    A  crank  vessel 
is  liable  to  overset. 

O-VER-SET'TING,  ppr.  Turning  upon  the  side,  or 
bottom  upward  ;  subverting  ;  overthrowing. 

O-VER-SHADE',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  shade  ;  to  cover 
with  any  thing  that  causes  darkness  ;  to  render  dark 
or  gloomy.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

O-VER-SHAD'oW,  v.  t.  To  throw  a  shadow  over ; 
to  overshade.  Milton. 

2.  To  shelter ;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  protecting 
influence.  Milton, 

0-VER-SHAD'oW-£D,  pp.  Overshaded  ;  sheltered; 
protected. 

O-VER-SHAD'oW-ER,  n.  One  that  throws  a  shade 
over  any  thing.  Bacsn. 

O-VER-SHAD'oW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Throwing  a  shade 
over ;  protecting. 

O-VER-SHOOT',  v.  t.    To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 
Tillotson. 
2.  To  pass  swiftly  over.  Harte. 

To  overshoot  one's  self;  to  venture  too  far ;  to  as- 
sert too  much.  Hooker. 

O-VER-SHOOT',  v.  i.    To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

O-VER-SHOT',  pp.     Shot  beyond.  [Collier. 

6'VER-SH0T-WHEEL',)!.*A  wheel  which  is  turned 
by  water  which  shoots  over,  or  flows  on  to  the  top 
of  it. 

O'VER-SIGHT,  (-site,)  n.    Superintendence  ;  watch- 
ful care.     1  Pet,  v. 
2.  Mistake  ;  an  overlooking ;  omission  ;  error. 

O-VER-SiZE',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  bulk  or  size,   [jfot 

much  used.]  Sandys. 

2.  To  cover  with  viscid  matter.  Shak. 

O-VER-SKIP',  v.  t.  To  skip  or  leap  over;  to  pass  by 
leaping.  Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  over.  Donne. 

3.  To  escape.  Shak. 
O-VER-SLEEP',  v.  t.     To  sleep  too  long  ;  as,  to  over- 
sleep the  usual  hour  of  rising. 

O-YKi!  SLEPT',  pp.     Slept  too  long. 

O-VER-SLIP',  v.  t.  To  slip  or  pass  without  notice ; 
to  pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or  unused  ;  to  omit;  to 
neglect ;  as,  to  ovcrslip  time  or  opportunity. 

Hammond. 
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O-VER-SLoW',  v.  t.  To  render  slow ;  to  check  ;  to 
curb.      [JVot  used.]  Hammond. 

0-VER-SN6W,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  snow.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Drt/den. 

O-VER-SoLD',  pp.    Sold  at  too  high  a  price,  Dryden. 

O-VEE  -SOON'   adv.     Too  soon.  Sidney. 

O-VER-SOR'ROW,  v.  t.  To  grieve  or  afflict  to  ex- 
cess. Milton. 

O-VER-SPAN',  v.  t.    To  reach  or  extend  over. 

O-VER-SPEAK',  v.  t.  To  speak  too  much;  to  use 
too  many  words.  Hales. 

O-VER-SPENT',  pp.  [See  Spend.]  Harassed  or  fa- 
tigued to  an  extreme  degree.  Dryden. 

O-VEK-SPREAD',   (o-ver-spred',)  v.  t      To    spread 
over ;  to   cover  over.      The   deluge  overspread  the 
earth. 
2.  To  scatter  over. 

O-VER-SPREAD',  (o-ver-spred',)  v.  u  To  be  spread 
or  scattered  over. 

O-VER-STAND',  v.  t.  To  stand  too  much  on  price  or 
conditions ;  to  lose  a  sale  by  holding  the  price  too 
high.  Dryden. 

O-VER-STARE',  o.  t.    To  stare  wildly.    [JVot  used.] 
Jiseham, 

O-VER-STaTE',  v.  t.  To  exaggerate  in  statement ; 
to  state  in  too  strong  terms.  D.  Webster. 

O-VER-STEP',*.  t.  To  step  over  or  beyond  ;  to  ex- 
ceed. S/tak. 

O-VER-STEP'PiSD,  (-stept,)  pp.  Exceeded  or  stept  be- 
yond proper  bounds. 

O-VER-STOCK',  n.  Superabundance;  more  than  is 
sufficient.  Taller. 

O-VER-STOCK',  v.  t.  To  fill  too  full ;  to  crowd  ;  to 
supply  with  more  than  is  wanted.  The  world  may 
be  overstocked  with  inhabitants ;  the  market  is  often 
overstocked  witli  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  more  cattle  than  are  wanted ; 
as,  to  overstock  a  farm. 

3.  To  supply  with  more  seed  than  is  wanted  ;  as, 
to  over-stock  land  with  clover. 

O-VER  STOCK'£D,  (-stokt',)  pp.  or  a.  Filled  too 
full ;  crowded  ;  furnished  with  more  cattle  than  are 
wanted,  as  a  farm. 

O-VER-STGRE',  v.  t.  To  store  with  too  much  ;  to 
supply  or  fill  with  superabundance.  Hale. 

6'VER-STo-RY,  n.    The  clear-story  or  upper  story. 
OIoss.  ofArch.it. 

0-VER-STRAIN',  v.  i.  To  strain  to  excess  ;  to  make 
too  violent  efforts.  Dryden. 

O-VER-STRaIN',  v.  t.     To  stretch  too  far.     Jiyliffe. 

O-VER-STREW,  )  v.  t.     To  spread  or  scatter  over. 

O-VER-STROW,  j  Shak. 

OVER-STRIKE',  v.t.     To  strike  beyond.    Spenser. 

O-VER-STRoWN',  pp.    Spread  or  scattered  over. 
J.  Barlow. 

0-VER-STUFF'£D,  (-stuff,)  a.    Stuffed  to  excess. 
PO-VER-SUP-PL?',  v.  t.    To  furnish  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient. Mclmoth. 

O-VER-SWARM'ING,  a.     Swarming  to  excess. 

O-VER-SWaY',  v.  t.  To  overrule  ;  to  bear  down  ;  to 
control.  Hooker. 

O-VER-S WELL',  v.  t.  To  swell  or  rise  above  ;  to 
overflow.  Shak. 

O-VER-SWELL'ED,  pp.     Swelled  to  excess. 

5'VERT,  a.  [Fr.  ouvert,  from  ouvrir,  to  open,  It. 
aprire,  L.  aperio.] 

Open  to  view;  public  ;  apparent ;  as,  overt  virtues  ; 
an  overt  essay.  But  the  word  is  now  used  chiefly  in 
law.  Thus,  an  overt  act  of  treason  is  distinguished 
from  secret  design  or  intention  not  carried  into  effect, 
and  even  from  words  spoken.  A  market  overt  is  a 
place  where  goods  are  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  A 
pound  overt,  is  one  open  overhead,  as  distinguished 
from  a  pound  covert  or  close.  Blackstone. 

O-VER-TAKE',  v.  t.  To  come  up  witli  in  a  course, 
pursuit,  progress,  or  motion  ;  to  catch. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake.  —  Ex.  xv. 

2.  To  come  upon  ;  to  fall  on  afterward.  Vengeance 
shall  overtake  the  wicked. 

3.  To  take  by  surprise. 

Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  — Gal.  vi 

O-VER-TaK'-EN,  pp.  Come  up  with  in  pursuit; 
caught ;  taken  by  surprise. 

0-VRR-TaSK',  v.  t.  To  impose  too  heavy  a  task  or 
injunction  on.  Harvey. 

O  VER-TASK'-ED,  (-taskt',)  pp.  or  a.  Tasked  too 
heavily. 

O-VER-TAX',  v.  t.     To  tax  too  heavily. 

O-VER-TE'DI-OUS,  a.    Too  tedious. 

O-VER-THROW',  v.  1. 1  [See  Throw.]  To  turn  up- 
side down. 

His  wife  overthrew  the  table.  Taylor. 

2.  To  throw  down. 

3.  To  ruin ;  to  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew.  Dryden. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  conquer ;  to  vanish  ,  as,  to  over- 
throw an  army  or  an  enemy. 

5.  To  subvert ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  or  state  ;  to  overthrow  religion. 

C'VER-THRCW,  n.  The  state  of  being  overturned 
or  turned  off  the  basis. 
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2.  Ruin  ;  destruction  ;  subversion  ;  as,  the  over- 
throw of  the  state. 

3.  Defeat ;  discomfiture  ;  as,  the  overthrow  of  ene- 
mies. Dryden. 

4.  Degradation.  Shak. 
O-VER-THRCWER,  n.     One  that  overthrows,  de- 
feats, or  destroys. 

O-VER-THRoW'ING,  ppr.     Turning  upside  down  ; 

throwing  down  ;  ruining  ;  subverting. 
O-VER-THRoWN',  pp.    Turned  upside  down  ;   de- 
molished ;  defeated. 
O-VER-THWART'.a.    Opposite;  being  over  the  way 
or  street.  Shak. 

2.  Crossing  at  right  angles. 
3   Cross  ;  perverse ;  adverse  ;  contradictious. 

Clarendon. 
O-VER-THWART',  prep.     Across  ;  from  side  to  side. 
O-VER-THWART'LY,  adv.     Across;  transversely. 
Peacham. 
2.  Perversely. 
O-VER-THWART'NESS,  n.     The   state    of   being 
athwart  or  lying  across. 
2.  Perverscness  ;  pervicacity.  Johnson. 

O-VER-TIRE',  v.  t.     To  tire  to  excess;  to  subdue  by 

fatigue.  M'dton. 

O-VER-TI'TLE,  v.  t.    To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 

Fuller. 
O'VERT-LY,  adv.     Openly  ;  in  open  view  ;  publicly. 
O-VER-TQOK',  prct.  of  Overtake. 
O-VER-TOP',  v.  t.     To  rise  above  the  top.  Shak. 

2.  To  excel  ;  to  surpass.  Harvey. 

3.  To  obscure;  to  make  of  less  importance  by  su- 
perior excellence.  Swift. 

0-VER-TOP'P£D,  f-topt',)  pp.  Risen  above  the  top ; 
excelled  ;  obscured. 

O-VER-TOW'ER,  v.  t.     To  soar  too  high.       Fuller. 

O-VER-TRADE',  v.  i.  To  trade  beyond  capital,  or  to 
purchase  goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  or  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  community. 

O-VER-TRaD'ING,  ppr.  Trading  to  excess,  beyond 
capital  or  the  public  wants. 

O-VER-TRaD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  buying 
goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  or  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  community. 

O-VER-TRIP',  v.  t.  To  trip  over ;  to  walk  nimbly 
over.  Shak. 

O-VER-TRUST',  v.  t.  To  trust  with  too  much  con- 
fidence. Hall. 

O'VER-TITRE,  n.     [Fr.  ouverture.     See  Overt.] 

1.  Opening  ;  disclosure  ;  discovery.  Shak. 
[In  this  lilrral  sense,  little  used.] 

2.  Proposal ;  something  offered  for  consideration, 
acceptance,  or  rejection.  The  prince  made  overtures 
of  peace,  which  were  accepted. 

3.  A  kind  of  musical  prologue  or  composition,  for 
a  full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  oratorio, 
opera,  or  ballet.  P.  Cyc. 

O'VER-TURE,  v.  t.     In  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  lay 

before  an  ecclesiastical  body  an  overture  or  subject 

for  consideration. 
O-VER-TURN',  v.  t.tTo  overset;  to  turn  or  throw 

from  a  basis  or  foundation  ;  as,  to  overturn  a  carriage 

or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy, 

Locke.     Atterbttrtj. 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  conquer.  Milton. 
5'VER-TURN,  n.    State  of  being  overturned  or  sub- 
verted ;  overthrow. 

O-VER-TURN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  overturned. 
[JVot  much  used.] 

0-VER-TURN'.Er>,p;>.     Overset;  overthrown. 

O-VER-TURN'ER,  k.    One  that  overturns  or  subverts. 
Swift. 

O-VER-TURN'ING,  ppr.  Oversetting;  overthrow- 
ing ;  subverting. 

O-VER-TURN'ING,  n.  An  oversetting;  subversion; 
change  ;  revolution. 

O-VER-VAIL',  j  v.  t.    To  cover;  to  spread  over. 

O-VER-VEIL',  \  Shak. 

O-VER-VAL'UE,  v.  t.    To  rate  at  too  high'  a  price. 
Hooker. 

O-VER-VAL'TI-OT),  pp.     Placed  too  high  a  value  on. 

O-VER-VAL'IJ-ING,  ppr.     Valuing  too  highly. 

O'VER-VOTE',  v.  t.  To  outvote  ;  to  outnumber  in 
votes  given.  K.  Cliarlcs. 

O-VER-WATCH',  (-woch',)  v.  t.  To  watch  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  subdue  hv  long  want  of  rest.  Bryden. 

0-VER-WATCH'£D,  (-woclit',) pp.  or  a.  Tired  by  too 
much  watching.  Sidney. 

O-VER-W  F.AK',  a.     Too  weak  ;  too  feeble.    Ralc'irh. 

O-VER-WEA'RY,  v.  t.    To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Dryden. 

O-VER-WEATH'ER,  (o-ver-weth'er,)  v.  U  [See 
Weather.]  To  bruise  or  batter  by  violence  of 
weather 

O-VER-WEEN',  v.  i.  [Weep*  is  obsolete  except  in 
composition.     See  the  word.] 

1.  To  think  too  highly ;  to  think  arrogantly  or 
conceitedly. 

2.  To  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought ;  to  think 
too  favorably.  Shale    Milton. 

O-VER-WEEN'ING,  ppr.      Thinking  too  highly  or 
conceitedly. 
2.  a.  That  thinks  too  highly,  particularly  of  one's 
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self;   conceited  ;   vain  ; 

0-VER-WEEN''l\'G-LV-,  adv  With  too  much' vanity 
or  conceit. 

O-VER-WEIGH',  (-w5',J  v.  u  To  exceed  in  weight  , 
to  cause  to  preponderate  ;  to  outweigh  ;  to  over- 
balance. Hooker. 

C'VER- WEIGHT,  (-wate,)  n.  Greater  weight ;  pre- 
ponderance. Bacon. 

O-VER-WHEI.M',  v.  t.  To  overspread  or  crush  be- 
neath something  violent  and  weighty,  that  covers 
or  encompasses  the  whole ;  as,  to  overwhelm  with 
waves. 

2.  To  immerse  and  bear  down  ;  in  a  frrurative 
sense  ;  as,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  cares,  afflictions, 
or  business. 

3.  To  overlook  gloomily.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  over.     [JVot  used.] 
6'VER-WIIELM,  «.    The  act  of  overwhelming. 

Young. 
0-VER-WHELM'.ED,  pp.     Crushed  with  weight  or 

numbers. 
O-VER-WHELM'ING,   ppr.    or    a.      Crushing   with 

weight  or  numbers. 
O-VER-WHELM'ING-LY.arfo.    In  a  manner  to  over- 
whelm. 
O-VER-WING',  v.  t.    To  tutlank  ;  to  extend  beyond 

the  wing  of  an  army.  Milton. 

O-VER-iYiSE',  a.     Wise  to  affectation.  Ecclus. 

O-VER-WISE'NESS,  n.    Pretended  or  affected  wis- 
dom. Ralerrh. 
O-VER-WORD',  (-wurd',)  v.  t.    To  say  too  much. 
O-VER-WORK',  (-wurk',)  v.  t.    To  work  beyond  the 
strength  ;  to  cause  to  labor  too  much  ;  to  tire.   South. 
O'VER-WORK,  (6'ver-wurk,)  n.    Work  done  beyond 

the  amount  required  by  stipulation. 
O-VER-WORK'iCD,  p/>.ora.    Worked  beyond  strength. 
O-VER-WOUK'ING,  ppr.     Working  to  excess. 
O-VER-WORN',  a.     Worn  out  :  subdued  by  toil. 
Dryden. 
2.  Spoiled  by  time.  Slmk. 

O-VER-WRES'TLE,  (o-ver-res'l,)  v.  t.    To  subdue  by 

wrestling.  Spenser. 

O-VER-WROUGHT',  (o  ver-rawt',)  pp.    Labored  to 

excess.  Dryden. 

2.  Worked  all  over;   as,  overwrougit  with  orna- 
ments. Pope. 
0-VER-YEAR'£D,  a.    Too, old.     [JVot  used.] 

Fairfax. 
0-VER-ZeAL'ED,  a.    Too  much  excited  with  zeal; 

ruled  by  too  much  zeal.  Fuller. 

O-VER-ZEAL'OUS,  (o-ver-zel'us,)  a.    Too  zealous  ; 

eager  to  excess.  Locke. 

0-V1CU.-LAR,  a.     [from  L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

Pertaining  to  an  egg.  Bryant. 

O-VID'I-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Latin 

poet  Ovid. 
O'VI-DTjeT,  n.     [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  ductus,  a  duct.] 
In  animals,  a  passage  for  the  ovum  or  egg  from  the 
ovary  to  the  womb,  or  to  an  external  outlet. 

Brande. 
,£-VIF'ER-OUS,  )         rT  ,   ,  , 

VVIG'ER-OUSI  i  "■     fL-  mum  and  fero<  or  e*ro-] 
Egg-bearing  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  recepta- 
cles for  eggs,  after  being  excluded  from  the  formative 
organs. 
O'VI-FORM,  a.     [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  or  riL'nro  of  an  egg.         Burnet. 
5'ViNE,  a.     [L.  ovinus,  from  ovu,  sheep.] 

Pertaining  to  sheep;  consisting  of  sheep. 
O-VIP'A-ROUS,    a.      [L.    ovum,   egg,   and    pario,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  eggs,  or  producing  young  from  eggs, 
which  are  developed  after  exclusion  from  the  body. 
Fowls  and  reptiles  are  oriparous  animals. 
O-VI-POS'IT,  v.  t.    A  term  applied  to  the  act  of  In- 
sects, &c  in  depositing  their  eggs. 
0-VI-PO-SI"TION,  *  n.    [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  positio, 
O-VI-POS'IT-ING,    j       a  depositing.] 

The  laying  or  depositing  of  eggs.  Kirby. 

0-VI-POS'IT-OR,  n.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  positor,  a 
placer.] 

The  organ  by  which  eggs  are  deposited.    In  some 
ichneumons  it  is  long  and  fitted  to  pierce  the  eggs  or 
larves  of  insects,  in  order  to  lay  their  own  eggs  with- 
in the  same.  Dana. 
O'VI-SAC,  n.    [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  saccus,  sack.] 

The  cavity  in  an  ovary  which  contains  the  egg  or 
ovum. 
O'VOID,         )   a.      [L.    ovum,  egg,    and    Gr.    ciSoc. 
O-VOID'AL,  j        form.] 

1.  Having  a  shape  resembling  that  of  an  egg. 

2.  In  botany,  terete  and  swelling  tovwird  the  base, 
or  with  the  outline  of  an  entire  egg  of  the  dunghill 
fowl. 

O'VO-LO,  n.  In  architecture,  a  round  molding,  the 
quarter  of  a  circle ;  called  also  the  Quarter  Round. 

O-VO-VI-VIP'AR-OUS,  a.     [L.  ovum,  egg,  vivo,  to 
live,  and  pario,  to  produce.] 
Producing  a  living  fetus,  by  excluding  it  from  an 
g,  as  the  marsupials. 
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In  botany,  a  body  borne  by  tile  placenta  of  a  plant, 
and  destined  to  become  a  seed.  It  is  inclosed  or 
naked.  It  is  composed  of  two  sacs,  one  within 
another,  which  are  called  primine  and  secundine, 
and  of  a  nucleus  within  the  sacs.  Lindley. 

O'VU-LITE,  n.     A  fossil  egg. 

OVUM,  n. ;  pi.  Ova.    [L.,  an  egg.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  body  formed  by  the  female,  in 
which,  after  impregnation,  the  development  of  the 
fetus  takes  place 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  ornaments  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  into  which  the  echinus  or  ovolo 
is  often  carved.  Ghmlt's  Encyc.  of  Arch. 

OWE,  (6,)  v.  t.  [A  regular  verb,  jirrt.  and  pp.  Owed  ; 
used  with  the  auxiliary  hare,  hail,  but  not  with  the 
substantive  verb  to  be.  The  verb  is  doubtless  the 
Sax.  agan,  Goth,  aigan,  Sw.  ago,  Ice.  eg,  to  have  or 
possess,  that  is,  to  hold,  or  retain,  coinciding  with 
the  Gr.  cyo>.  The  Sax.  participle  n»™,  Dan.  egen,  is 
the  English  own.  Ought  is  a  derivative  tense,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  owed.  The 
proper  sense  of  owe,  is  to  be  held,  or  bound  to  pay  ; 
nearly  as  we  now  use  have  in  the  phrases,  "  I  have 

.  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to-morrow,"  "I  have  to  go 

1.  To  be  indebted  ;  to  be  obliged  or  bound  to  pay. 
The  merchants  owe  a  large   sum  to  foreigners. 

A  son  owes  \v  In  nut  honor  to  his  father.  Holyday. 


Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe  to  ;  to  be  obliged  for ; 
as,  that  he  may  owe  to  me  all  his  deliverance. 

Milton. 

3.  To  possess ;  to  have  ;  to  be  the  owner  of. 
[This  is  the  original  sense,  but  now  obsolete.     In 

place  of  it,  we  use  Own,  from  the  participle.     See 
Own.] 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ouiest  not.   »  Shale. 

4.  To  be  due  or  owing.  M 

O,  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree.  Pope. 

[This  passive  form  is  not  now  used.] 
OWE,  v.  i.     To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Bp.  Fisher. 

OW'EL-TY  n.  The  difference  which  is  paid  or  re- 
ceived by  »ne  coparcener  to  anolher,  for  the  purpose 
of  eqtializ  ng  a  partition.  Bouvier. 

OWING,  ppr.  [This  is*  used  in  a  passive  form,  con- 
trary to  analogy,  for  Owen  or  Owed.  But  the  use  is 
inveteratuly  established.] 

1.  Due;  that  moral  obligation  requires  to  be  paid  ; 
as,  the  money  owing  to  a  laborer  for  services,  or  to 
another  country  for  goods. 

2.  Conseqii'ntial  ;  ascribable  to  as  the  cause.  Mis- 
fortunes are  often  owing  to  vices  or  miscalculations. 

3.  Imputable  to  as  an  agent.  His  recovery  from 
sickness  is  owing  less  to  his  physician  than  to  the 
strength  of  his  constitution. 

OWL,  n.  *  [Sax.  ula,  ule  ;  D.  uil ;  G.  eule  ;  Sw.  ugla,  or 

nggla  ;  L.  ulula.      The   orthography,  except   in   the 

Swedish,   coincides  with  howl,   L.   ululo  ;    but  the 

radical  letters  are  not  obvious.] 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Strix,  that  flies  chiefly  in  the 

nignt.     The  popular  name  of  a  group  of  nocturnal 

accipitrine  birds,  comprehended  tinder  the  Linnsan 

genus  Strix,   which   lias    been   subdivided   by  later 

naturalists. 
OWL'ER,  n.     [ftu.  from  owl,  or  from  wool.]    One  that 

conveys  contraband  goods.  Swift. 

OWL'ET,  n.     [Fr.  hulotte.] 

An  owl,  which  see. 
OWL'-E Y-.ED,  (-ide,)  a.    Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 
OWL'ING,  n.     The   offense  of  transporting  wool  or 

sheep  out  of  England,  contrary  to  the  statute.  ■ 
Blackstone. 
[This  explanation  of  owling  favors  the  derivation  of 

the  word  from  wool.] 
OWL'ISH,  a.     Resembling  an  owl.  Gray. 

OWL'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.     Glimmering  or  imperfect 

light.    _  Warburton. 

OWL'-LlICE,  a.     Like  an  owl  in  look  and  habits. 
OWN,  a.     [Sax.  agen;   Sw.'and  Dan.  egen ;  D.  and 

G.  eigen;   the   participle   of  Sax.    agan,   to  possess. 

See  Owe  and  Ought.] 

I.  Belonging  to;  possessed;  peculiar;  usually  ex- 


her.  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  Adam 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness.  Let  them  fall  by 
their  oicn  counsel.  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood.  Scripture. 

In  the  phrases,  his  own  nation,  his  own  country, 
the  word  otftn  denotes  that  the  person  belongs  to  the 
nation  or  country. 

2.  Own  often  follows  a  verb ;  as,  the  book  is  not 
my  own,  that  is,  my  own  book. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute. 

In  this  use,  a  noun  can  not  follow  own, 

4.  "  He  came  to  his  oitm,  and  his  own  received  him 
not,"  that  is,  his  own  nation  or  people  ;  own  being 
here  used  as  a  substitute,  like   many  other  adjec- 


OWN,n.(.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  have  the  legal 
or  rightful  title  to  ;  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  pos- 
session and  use.  A  freeholder  in  the  United  States 
owns  his  farm.     Men  often   own  laud  or  goods  which 


2.  To  have  the  legal  right  to,  without  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  ;  as,  a  man  owns  the  land  in  front  of  his 
farm  to  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

3.  To  acknowledge  to  belong  to ;  to  avow  or  admit 
that  the  property  belongs  to. 

When  you  come,  find  me  out 

And  own  me  for  your  eon.  Dryden. 

4.  To  avow  ;  to  confess,  as  a  fault,  crime,  or  other 
act;  that  is,  to  acknowledge  that  one  has  done  the 
act ;  as,  to  own  the  faults  of  youth  ;  to  own  our 
guilt.  The  man  is  charged  with  theft,  but  he  has 
not  owned  it. 

5.  In  general,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  confess  ;  to 
avow  ;  to  admit  to  be  true  ;  not  to  deny  ;  as,  to  own 
our  weakness  and  frailty 

Many  own  the  gospel  of  salvation  more  from  custom  than  con- 
viction. J.  M.  Mason. 

OWN' ED,  pp.    The  legal  title  being  vested  in ;  as,  the 

property  is  owned  by  a  company. 
2.  Acknowledged  ;  avowed  ;  confessed. 
OWN'ER.n.     The  rightful  proprietor;  one  who   has 

the  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether  he  is  the 

or  not. 


The< 


!  ship.  —  Acts 


i  of  quadrupeds,  cas- 
nd  grown  to  its  size,  or  neatly  so.  The  young 
rial, 


OWN'ER-SHIP,  n.  Property;  proprietorship;  exclu- 
sive right  of  possession  ;  legal  or  just  claim  or  title. 
The  ownership  of  the  estate  is  in  A ;  the  possession 

OWN'ING,  ppr.    Having  the  legal  or  just  title  to. 
2.  Acknowledging;  avowing;  confessing. 

OWRE,  (our,)  n.     [L.  nrus.] 

A  beast  not  accurately  known,  larger  than  a  buf- 
falo.    [Not  used.]  Smart. 

OWSE,  7t.  Bark  of  oak  ber/.ten  or  ground  to  small 
pieces.  JJsh, 

OW'SER,ti.     Bark  and  water  mixed  in  a  tan-pit.  Ash. 

OX,  n. ; pi.  Oxen,  (ox'n.)  [Sax.  oxa;  G.  ochs,  ochse;  D. 
os;   Sw.  and  Dan.  oxe!    Sans,  uhsha,  or  uxan ;  W. 
ych ;  Erse,  agh  ;  Arm.  os.] 
The  male  of  the  bovine 
trated 

male  is  called  in  America  a  steer.  The 
not  castrated,  is  called  a  bull.  These  distinction 
well  established  with  us  in  regard  to  domestic  ani- 
mals of  this  genus.  When  we  speak  of  wild  ani- 
mals of  this  kind,  ox  is  sometimes  applied  both  to 
the  male  and  female  ;  and  in  zoology,  the  same  prac- 
tice exists  in  regard  to  the  domestic  animals.  So  in 
common  usage,  a  pair  of  bulls  yoked  may  be  some- 
times called  oxen.  We  never  apply  the  name  ox  to 
the  cow  or  female  of  the  domestic  kind.  Oxen,  in 
the  plural,  may  comprehend  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male. 

OX'A-LATE,  n.  [See  OxALtc]  In  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 

OX-AL'IG,  a.  [Gr.  of.iAic,  sorrel,  from  ofuc,  acid.] 
Pertaining  to  sorrel.  The  oxalic  acid  is  the  acid  of 
sorrel.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon, 
and  three  of  oxygen.  It  is  commonly  manufactured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  saccharine  and  far- 
inaceous substances.  Silliman. 

OX'BaNE,  71.     A  plant,  Buphonos.  Ainsworth. 

OX'-BoW,  7i.  A  curved  piece  of  wood  encircling  an 
ox's  neck  when  yoked. 

OX'-EyE,  (-i,)  7i.  [ox  and  eye.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Buphthalmum  ;  another  of  the  genus  Authemis  ;  also, 
the  ox-eye  daisy  or  Chrysanthemum.  London. 

OX'Ey-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  large,  full  eyes,  like 
those  of  an  ox.  Burton. 

OX'FLY,  71.     A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle. 

OX'GANG,  71.  [ox  and  gang,  going.]  In  ancient 
laws,  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plow  in  a  year; 
said  to  be  fifteen  acres,  or,  as  others  allege,  twenty 

OX'HEAL,  n.  A  plant,  bear's  foot,  setterwort,  or 
stinking  hellebore,  Helleborus  feetidas.  Booth. 

OX-I-OD'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
compound  of  owion  n ml  iodine.     IVrb sterns  Manual. 

OX'LIKE,  a.     [ox  and  like:]     Resembling  an  ox. 

OX'LIP.ti.    A  plant,  the  Primula  elatior. 

OX'STALL,  ri.     A  stall  or  stand  for  oxen. 

OX'TE'R,  ti.     [Sax.  oxtan.]     The  armpit. 

OX'TONGUE,  (ox'tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Picris. 

OX'Y-eRATE,  n.      [Gr.    ofnc,   acid,   and  nepaw,  to 
mix.] 
A  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar.     [Little  used.] 
Wiseman, 

OX'YD,  71.  [Gr.  nfvc,  acid,  sharp ;  ofot,  vinegar.  The 
true  orthography  of  this  word  is  oxyd,  as  originally 
written  by  Lavoisier  raid  his  associai-'s.  No  :i!i:,!o!_ry 
in  the  language  is  better  established  than  the  uniform 
translation  of  the  Greek  i>  into  the  English  ?/,  as  in 
Latin,  and  it  is  very  absurd  to  preserve  this  analogy 


in  oxygen,  oxymuriate  and  hydrogen,  and  depart  from 
it  in  oxyd.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base 
deslitiite  .if  acid  and  salifying  properties. 

OX-YD-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  capability  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  oxyd.  Med.  Repos. 

OX'YD-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
oxyd. 

OX'YD-ATE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  an  oxyd,  as  met- 
als and  other  substances,  by  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. It  differs  from  acidify,  to  make  acid,  or  to  con- 
vert into  an  acid,  as  in  oxydation  the  oxygen  that 
enters  into  combination  is  not  sufficient  to  furm  an 
acid. 

OX'YD-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Converted  into  an  oxvd. 

OX'YD-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Converting  into  an  oxvd. 

OX-YD-A'TION,  it.     The  operation  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  an   oxyd,  as  metals  or  other  substances, 
by  combining  with  them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen. 
Lavoisier.      Ure. 

OX'YD-A-TOR, 
ternal  current 
Argun d  lamp. 

OX'YD-iZE,  0.  t.    To  oxvdate,  which  see. 

OX'YD-TZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.   'Oxvdated. 

OX'YD-IZE-MENT,  71.     Oxydation. 

OX'YD-lZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Oxydating: 

[Oxvdize,  and  its  derivatives,  are  now  more  gen- 
erally used  than  Oxvdate,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  preference.] 

OX'Y-GEN,  71.  [Gr.  o'vs,  acid,  and  yti-MB,  to  gen- 
erate.] 

In  chemistry,  an  electro-negative  basifying  and 
acidifying  elementary  principle.  It  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  supporter  of  ordinary 
combustion.  It  was  named  from  its  property  of  gen- 
erating acids.  Modern  experiments  prove  that  it  is 
not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  combustion  or  to  acidi- 
ty. Oxygen  is  a  permanently  elastic  tiuid,  invisible, 
inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 
In  union  with  azote  or  nitrogen,  it  forms  atmospheric 
air,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  a  fifth  part.  Water 
contains  about  89  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exists  in 
most  vegetable  and  animal  products,  acids,  salts,  and 

OX'Y-GEN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  or  cause  to  combine 
with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     United  with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN-A-TING,/ii)r.     Uniting  with  oxygen. 

OX-Y-GEN-.VTION,  ?i.  The  act,  operation,  or  pro- 
cess of  combiniuL'  with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  oxygen- 
ized. 

OX'Y-GEN  TZE,  v.  t.    To  oxygenate,  which  see. 

OX'Y-<,T.,\  17,  /;l>,  pp.  or  a.     Oxygenated. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-E-MENT,  71.     Oxygenation. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Oxygenating. 

OX-YG'EN-OUS,a.  Pertaining  to  oxygen,  or  obtained 
•from  it. 

OX'Y-GON,  71.  [Gr.  ofuc,  sharp,  and  yavia,  an  an- 
gle-] 

A  triangle  having  three  acute  angles.       Brandc. 

8x:?GG6WAAL,  I  "■    Having  acute  angles.    Barlow. 

OX-Y-HY'DRO-GEN,  a.  A  name  given  to  a  certain 
kind  of  blowpipe,  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  are  burned  together  in  order  to  produce  an  in- 
tense heat  ;  also,  to  a  kind  of  microscope. 

OX-Y-I'O-DINE,  71.  In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  the 
chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids.  Davy. 

OX'Y-MEL,  11.     [ar.  o(vs,  acid,  and  ue\i,  honey.] 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey.  jSrbutlinot. 

OX-Y-MO'RON,  71.  [Gr.  o$vpwp-w,  a  smart  saying, 
which  at  first  view  appears  foolish.] 

A  rhetoric.il  liuure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite 
contrary  siiinilii-ation  is  added  to  a  word ;  as,  cruel 

OX-Y-Mu'Rl-ATE,  71.    Chlorid.  [kindness. 

OX-Y-MU-RI-AT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  ofuS  and  Lat.  muria.] 
An  epithet  given  to  an  acid ,  now  called  Chlo- 


OX-Y-PROS'SIG  ACID,  71.  An  incorrect  and  ex 
ploded  name  for  the  protochlorid  of  cyanogen,  which 
is  entirely  destitute  of  any  acid  or  salifying  proper- 

OX-YR'RHO-DINE,  (ox-ir'ro-din,)  it.  [Compounded 
of  Gr.  o{nc,  acid,  and  poSor,  rose.] 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  roses  with  one 
of  the  vinegar  of  roses.  Flayer. 

OX'Y-SALT,  I  71.     In    chemistni,  a   compound   of  an 

OX'Y-SEL,  j  acid  and  a  base,  both  of  which  con- 
tain oxygen.  Sillinvm. 

OX'Y-TONE,  a.     TGr.  ofec,  sharp,  and  tovos,  tone.] 
Having  an  acute  sound.  Walker. 

OX'Y-TONE,  71.    An  acute  sound. 

O'YER,  71.     [Norm,  oyer,  hearing  ;  Fr.  ouir,  to  hear.] 

1.  In  law,  a  hearing  or  trial  of  causes.  A  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  is  constituted  by  a  commission  to 
inquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  hearing,  as  of  a  writ,  bond,  note,  or  other 
specialty  ;  as  when  a  defendant  in  court  prays  oyer  of 
a  writing.  Blackstone, 

OYEZ,  [Fr.  oyei,  hear  ye.] 

This  word  is  used  by  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


Ike  I'lctvrhil  Ilia  Imiiars. 


|  See  Tabh  of  Synowrms. 


PAC 

in  making  proclamation  in  court,  requiring  silence 
and  attention.  It  is  thrice  repeated,  and  commonly 
pronounced  0  yes. 

OY'LET-HCLE.     See  Eyelet-Hole 

OYS'TER,  n.  [G.  auster;  D.  oester ;  Sw.  ostra ;  Dan. 
bster  ;  Fr.  Iiuitre  ;  Arm.  histrenn  or  eistren  ;  Russ. 
ystriti;  Corn,  estren ;  L.  ostrca;  Gr.  or  paw  ;  proba- 
bly connected  in  origin  with  iircov,  bone,  and  named 
from  its  hardness.] 


Pis  the  sixteenth  etter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  labial  articulation  formed  by  a  close  com- 
pression of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lips,  as  in  ep.  It 
is  convertible  into  *  and  /,  sometimes  into  v,  and  in 
Greek  into  a).  This  letter  is  found  in  the  oriental 
languages,  from  which  it  was  received  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin;  except,  however,  the  Arabic, 
which  has  not  this  letter,  and  the  Arabians  can  not 
easily  pronounce  it.  In  some  words,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  p  is  mute,  as  in  psalm, 
ptisan  ;  but  is  not  silent  in  English  words,  unless 
it  may  be  in  receipt,  and  a  few  irregular  words.  P 
aspirated,  or  followed  by  h,  represents  the  Greek  0, 
which  answers  to  the  English  /,  as  in  philosophy. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P.  stands  for  Publius,  pondo, 
&c. ;  P.  A.  DIG.  for  patricia  digniim  .  I'  ('.  lor  /m- 
tres  conscripti ;  P.  F.  for  Publiiis  Fabius ;  P.  P.  for 
proposition  publice ;  P.  R.  for  popultis  Romauus  ,■  P. 
R.  S.  for  prxtoris  sententia ;  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  prases 

P.  M.  stands  for  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 
As  a  numeral,  P,  like  G,  stands  for  one  hundred, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  P,  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Among  physicians,  P.  stands  for  pug-il,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  handful  ;  P.  JE.  for  partes  cennales, 
equal  parts  of  the  ingredients;  P.  P.  for  pulnis  pa- 
trum,  or  the  Jesuits'  bark  in  powder;  and  ppt.  for 
prarparatus,  prepared.  Forsyth.     Encyc. 

Pa'aGE,  n.     [Norm,  paage,  payment.     See  Pay.] 

A  toll  for  passage  over  another  person's  grounds. 
[Not  used.]  Burke. 

PAB'q-EAR,  a.     [L.  pabulum,  food.] 

Pertaining  fo  food  ;  affording  loud  or  aliment. 
PAB-U,-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  pabulatio,  from  pabular,  to 
feed.] 

.  The  act  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 
PAB'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  pabulum,  food.]      [Cockeram. 
Affording  aliment  or  food  ;  alini'-utal.        Brown. 
PAB'LT-LUM,  n.     [L.]     Food;   aliment;   that  which 
feeds. 

2.  Fuel ;  that  which  supplies  the  means  of  com- 
bustion. Encyc. 
PA'CA,  n.     A  name  sometimes  applied  to  two  species 
of   rodent    mammals,    Celogenys    subnigra   and    C. 
fulva,  small  animals,  the  one  brown,  the  other  ful- 
vous, and  both  spotted  with  white,  which  inhabit 
South   America,   particularly    Brazil   and  Paraguay. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  "the  Agouti,  the  Guinea- 
pig,  &c. 
PA-eANE',  n.    A  species  of  hickory.    See  Pecan. 
PA'GATE,  a.     [L.  pacatus.] 

Peaceful  ;  tranquil.     [Not  used.] 
PA'GA-TED,  a.     Appeased.     [Little  used.]      Bailey. 
PA-€a'TION,  tj.     [L.  paco,  to  calm  or  appease.] 

The  act  of  appeasing. 
PAC  i,  71.     [Fr.  pas:  It.  passo ;  Sp.  paso;   L.  passus, 
from  pando,  to  open,  or  Gr.   jrareta,  to  tread.     See 
Pass.] 

1.  A  step. 

2.  The  space  between  the  two  feet  in  walking,  es- 
timated at  two  feet  and  a  half.  But  the  geometrical 
pace  is  five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another.  Encyc. 

3.  Manner  of  .valking  ;  gait ;  as,  a  languishing 
pace ;  a  heavy  pace ,-  a  quick  or  slow  pace. 

Addison. 

4.  Step  ;  gradation  in  business.     [Little  used.] 

Temple. 

5.  A  mode  of  stepping  among  horses,  in  which 
the  leg»on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together.  In  a 
general  sense,  the  word  may  be  applied  to  any  other 
mode  of  stepping. 

6.  Degree  of  celerity.    Let  him  mend  his  pace. 

To  morro.v,  .1  ml  t'i-iri"rnnv,   in']  to-rnorrow, 

Creeps  in  lliis  petty  pace  I'rom  day  lo  day.  Shak. 

To  keep  or  hold  pace  ;  to  keep  up  ;  to  go  or  move  as 
fast  as  something  else 
PACE,  v.  i.    To  go  ;  to  walk  ;  to  move. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

2.  To  gr    move,  or  walk  slowly. 

3.  To  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together,  as  i  horse. 


PAC 


A  bivalvular  testaceous  animal,  found  adhering  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  substances  in  salt  water  which  is 
shallow,  or  in  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Oysters  are 
deemed  nourishing  and  delicious  food. 

OYS'TER-PLANT,  7t.  Salsafy  :  a  plant  of  the.  ge- 
nus tragopogon,  so  called  from  its  taste  when 
cooked. 

OYS'TER-SHELL, 
the  oyster. 


The  hard  covering  i 


PAC 

OYS'TER-WENCH,  )  77.  A  woman  whose  occupa- 
OYS'TER-WIFE,  \  tion  is  to  sell  oysters  ;  a  low 
OYS'TER-  VVOM-ArO      woman.  Shak. 

OZ  ;  an  abbreviation  used  for  ounce  or  ounces. 
O-ZE'NA,  /I.     [Gr.  a'awa.]   A  fetid  ulcer  in  the  nos- 
tril. 
OZ'O-CENTE,  7i.    A  fossil  wax. 
shell  of  I  O-ZO-Ce'RiTE,  n.      A  mineral  like  resinous   wax, 
I     which  is  sometimes  made  into  candles.       Dana. 


P. 


PACE,  v.  t.    To  measure  by  steps ;  as,  to  pace  a  piece 
of  ground. 
2.  To  regulate  in  motion. 


If  yoi 


i  (Mil,  piicr  your  wisdom 

it  gund  J: .tdi  diat  1  would  wish  it  go. 


Shak. 


PACED,  (past,)  a.      Having  a  particular  gait;    used 

chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  slow-paced. 
2.  In  composition,  going  all  lengths  ;  as,  a  thorough- 

pnrrd  intriguer. 
PA'CER,  n.     One  that  paces  ;  a  horse  that  paces. 
PA-C'IIA',  (pa-sliaw'O     [Fr.]     See  Pashaw. 
PA-CHAL'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  government  of  a 


nd 


pacha'.'    [See  Pashawlic] 

PAGH-Y-DAG'TYL,  n.    [Gr.  itaXvc,  thick 
\oi,  a  toe.] 
A  bird  or  other  animal  having  thick  toes. 

Hitchcock. 

PACH'Y-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  7raXvS,  thick,  and  deppa, 
skin.] 

A  non-rmniriant  hoofed  animal. 

PACH-Y-DERM'A-TA,  n.  pi.  In  mology,  an  order  of 
mammals  which  have  hoofs,  but  do  not  ruminate, 
distinguished  for  the  thickness  of  their  skins,  in- 
cluding the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  rhi- 
noceros, tapir,  horse,  hog,  &c. 

PAeH-Y-DERM'A-TOUS",  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pachy- 
derm, or  to  the  order  Parhydermata. 

PA-CIF'I€,  a.  [L.  pacificus,  from  paeifico,  to  make 
peace.     See  Peace.] 

1.  Peace-making;  conciliatory;  suited  to  make  or 
restore  peace  ;  adapted  to  reconcile  differences  ; 
mild  ;  appeasing  ;  as,  to  offer  pacific  propositions  tc  a 
belligerent  power.  The  measures  proposed  are  in 
their  nature  pacific. 

2.  Calm  ;  tranquil  ;  as,  a  pacific  state  of  things. 
PA-CIF'IG,  7i.      The  appellation  given  to  the  ocean 

situated  between  America  on  the  west  and  Asia;  so 
called  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  violent  tem- 
pests. 
PA-CIF-IG-A'TION,  7i.     [L.  pacificatio.     See  Pacify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace  between  nations  or 
parties  at  variance.  Bacon.     South. 

2.  The  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying  wrath. 

Hooker. 
PA-CIF;ie-A-TOR,  n.      [L.]      A   peace-maker ;    one 

that  restores  amity  between  contending  parties  or 

nations.  Bacon. 

PA-CIF'IC-A-TO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  make  peace  ; 

conciliatory.  Barrow. 

PAC'I-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.     Appeased  ;  tranquilized. 
PAC'I-FTER,  n.     One  who  pacifies. 
PAC'I-F?,  v.  t.     [Fr.  pacifier;  Sp.  pacificar ;  It.  pacifi- 

care :   L.  paeifico ;  paz,   pacis,  peace,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

1.  To  appease,  as  wrath  or  other  violent  passion  or 
appetite  ;  to  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay  agita- 
tion or  excitement  ;  as,  to  pacify  a  man  when  angry, 
or  to  pacify  his  wrath  or  rage  ;  the  word  being  ap- 
plied both  to  the  person  and  to  the  passion.  So  we 
say,  to  pacify  hunger,  to  pacify  importunate  de- 
mands. 

2.  To  restore  peace  to;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  In  pacify 
countries  in  contention.  Bacon. 

PAC'I-F-f-ING,  ppr.     Appeasing  ;  tranquilizing. 
PACING,  ppr.   or  a.     Measuring  by  steps  ;  ambling, 

as  a  horse. 
PACK,  n.     [D.  pak  ;  G.  and  Sw.  pack.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  any  thing  inclosed  in  a  cover  or 
bound  fast  with  cords;  a  bale;  as,  a  pack  of  goads 
or  cloth.  The  soldier  bears  a  pack  on  his  back.  A 
pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-load,  or  240  pounds.      Smart. 

2.  A  burden  or  load  ;  as,  a  pack  of  sorrows.     Shak. 

3.  A   number  of   cards,  or  the  number  used  in 


together,  that  is,  a  crowd  or  assemblage 

Dryden. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  a  bad  design  or 
practice  ;  as,  a  pack  of  thieves  or  knaves.        Swift. 

6.  A  great  number  crowded  together ;  as,  a  pack  of 
troubles.     [Not  used.]  Jlinsworth. 

7.  A  loose  or  lewd  person ;  one  who  deceives  by 


false  appearances.     [Sax.  pmcan,  to  deceive.     [Not 
used.]  Skelton. 

PACK,  v.  t.  [D.  pakken  ;  G.  packen  ;  Sw.  packa ;  L. 
pango,  pactum,  partus:  vnpnigo,  eompingo  ;  Gr.  rrny- 
vvai,  irax»J,  rrnyoc ;  Dan.  pagt,  a  covenant,  a  farm; 
hence,  dispatch,  to  send  away.  The  sense  is,  to 
send,  to  drive;  whence  to  press,  to  make  compact. 
Hence  we  say,  to  [lack  off,  Sw.  packa,  that  is,  to  de- 


part with  speed  ;  A 


,&: 


bakka,  to  be  compressed, 


to  press,  Ch.  p^N.     Class  Bg,  No.  18.     See  also  No. 
33,  6|,  32.] 

1.  To  place  and  press  together;  to  place  in  close 
order  ;  as,  to  pack  goods  in  a  box  or  chest. 

2.  To  put  together  and  bind  fast ;  as,  to  pack  any 
thing  for  carriage  with  cords  or  straps. 

3.  To  put  in  close  order  with  salt  intermixed ;  as, 
to  pack  meat  or  fish  in  barrels. 

4.  To  send  in  haste.  Shak. 

5.  To  put  together,  as  cards,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  the  game  ;  to  put  together  in  sorts  with  a 
fraudulent  design,  as  cards  ;  hence,  to  unite  persons 
iniquitously,  with  a  view  to  some  private  interest ; 
as,  to  pack  a  jury,  that  is,  to  select  persons  for  a  jury 
who  may  favor  a  party  ;  to  pack  a  parliament ;  to 
pack  an  assembly  of  bishops. 

Pope.     Butler     Alterbury. 
PACK,  v.  i.    To  be   pressed   or  close ;  as,  the  goods 
pack  well. 

2.  To  close  ;  to  shut.  Clcaveland. 

3.  To  depart  in  haste;  with  off. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town.  Swift. 

4.  To  unite  in  bad  measures  ;  to  confederate  for  ill 
purposes ;  to  join  in  collusion. 

Go,  pack  with  him.  Sliak. 

PACK' AGE,  n.    A  bundle  or  bale  ;  a  quantity  pressed 

or  bound  together  ;  as,  a  package  of  cloth. 
2.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods. 
PACK'CLOTH,  7i.     A  cloth  lor  packing  goods,  or  in 

which  they  are  tied. 
PACK'.ED,  (pakt,)  pp.  or  a.    Put  together  and  pressed  ; 

tied  or  bound  in  a  bundle  ;  put  down  and  salted,  as 

meat :  sent  oft";  united  iniquitously. 
PACK'ER,  7i.    One  that  packs  ;  an  officer  appointed 

to  pack  meat,  as  beef,  pork,  fish,  &c.     Stat,  of  Conn. 
PACK'ET,   7i.     [Fr.  paquet;    Sp.    and   Port,  paauele; 

from  pack.] 

1.  A  small  park  or  package;  a  little  bundle  or  par- 
cel;  as,'  a  packet  of  letters.  Bacon. 

2.  A  dispatch-vessel  ;  a  ship  or  other  vessel  em- 
ployed by  government  to  convey  letters  from  country 
to  country,  or  from  port  to  port".  [Originally,  packet- 
boat,  Sp,  {mijuc-bulr,  Fr.  par/ucbuL] 

3.  A  vessel  employed  in  conveying  dispatches  and 
passengers  from  place  to  place,  or  to  carry  passengers 
and  goods  coastwise.  United  States. 

PACK'ET,  u.  i.  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dispatch- 
vessel.  United  States. 

PAGK'ET-BoAT.     See  Packet. 

PACK'ET-SHIP,  it.  A  ship  that  sails  regularly  be- 
tween distant  countries  tor  the  conveyance  of  dis- 

patrllos,  letter^,    passengelS,  &c. 

PACK'FONG,7t.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  called 
white  copper,  tir  German  silver.  Ure. 

PACK'HORSE,  n.  A  horse  employed  in  carrying 
packs,  or  goods  and  baggage.  Locke. 

2.  A  boast  of  burden. 

PACK'ING,  ppr.  Laying  together  in  close  order ; 
binding  in  a  bundle;  putting  in  barrels  with  salt, 
&c.  ;  uniting,  as  men  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

To  send  packing,  is  to  bundle  a  person  off,  or  to 
dismiss  him  without  ceremony. 

PACK'ING,  7i.     Any  material  used  in  packing  or  mak- 
ing close,  as  the  substance  around  the  piston  of  a 
pump  or  other  tube,  to  make  it  water  or  air  tight. 
2.  A  trick;  collusion.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

PACK'MAN,  7i.     A  peddler. 

PACK'SAD-DLE,  n.  A  saddle  on  which  packs  or 
burdens  are  laid  for  conveyance. 

PACK'STAFF,  71.  A  staff  on  which  a  traveler  occa- 
sionally supports  his  pack.  Bp  HalL 
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PAD 

PACK'THREAD,  (Hired,)  n.  Strong  thread  or  twine 
used  in  tying  up  parcels. 

PACK'WAX,  it.  A  large  tendon  or  cartilage  in  the 
neck  of  an  animal ;  called  also  Paxwax.  "       Ray. 

Pa'CO,     j  «.*  The  Alpaca,  a  ruminant  mammal  of  the 

PA'COS,  j  Camel  tribe,  the  Auchenia  Paco,  inhabit- 
ing the  Peruvian  and  Chilian  Andes.  It  has  been 
domesticated,  and  it  remains  also  in  a  wild  state.  Its 
length  is  about  three  feet ;  its  hair  is  long,  soft,  and 
woolly,  of  a  delicacy  and  elasticity  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Angora  goat.  Its  " 
of  food.     [See  Alpaca.] 

2.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore, 
consisting  of  brown  oxyd  of  iron  with  minute  parti- 
cles of  native  silver.  Ure. 

PACT,  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  pactum,  from  pango.     See  Pack.] 
A  contract;  an  agreement,  or  covenant.    Bacon. 

PACTION,  n.     [L.  pactio.     See  Pack.] 

An  agreement  or  contract.  Hay-ward. 

PAC'TION-AL,  a.    By  way  of  agreement. 

Sanderson. 

PAe-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     Settled  by  agreement 

PA€-To'LI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Pactolus,  a  river  in 

Lydia,  famous  for  its  gol<!en  sands. 
PAD,  n.     |  Sax.  pnad,  for  path.     See  Path.] 

1.  A  foot-path  ;  a  road.     [JVot  now  used.]     Prior. 

2.  An  easy-paced  horse.  Addison.     Pope. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road  on  foot ;  usually 
called  a  Foot-pad. 

PAD,  n.  Any  thing  flattened  or  laid  flat,  as  a  pad  of 
straw.  Rich.  Diet. 

2.  A  soft  saddle,  cushion,  or  bolster  stuffed  with 
straw,  hair,  or  other  soft  substance.  Camden, 

PAD,  v.  t.    To  stuff  or  finrnish  with  padding. 

2.  To  imbue  cloth  equally  with  a  mordant.     Ure. 
PAD,  0.  i.     [Gr.  irarca.     See  Path.] 

1.  To  travel  slowly. 

2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PAD'AR,  n.     Grouts  ;  coarse  flour  or  meal.     Wottotu 

[JVot  used  in  the  United  States.] 
PAD'DED,  pp.  or  a.    Stuffed  with  a  soft  substance. 
PAD'DER,  n.    A  robber  on  foot ;  a  highwayman. 

Drydcn. 
PAD'DING,  7i.   The  impregnation  of  cloth  with  a  mor- 

2.  The  material  with  which  a  saddle,  garment,  &c, 
are  stuffed. 
PAD'DLE,  v.  i.  [The  French  patrmiiller  signifies  to 
paw,  to  paddle,  and  hence  the  English  patrol  This 
word  seems  to  he  from  patle,  a  paw,  allied  perhaps  to 
L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  and  this  is  allied  to  the  Gr. 
narcf,  to  tread.  To  paddle,  then,  is  to  use  the  paw. 
But  perhaps  it  is  from  the  noun,  which  see.] 

1.  To  row  ;  to  beat  the  water,  as  with  oars.    Gay. 

2.  To  play  in  the  water  with  the  hands,  as  chil- 
dren ;  or  with  the  feet,  as  water-fowls  or  other  ani- 
mals. 

3.  To  finger.  Shak. 
PAD'DLE,  7j.  t.    To  propel  by  an  oar  or  paddle. 
PAD'DLE,  n.     [In  L.  Imtilliis  is  a  pad. lie-staff;    in  Gr. 

TrarroXos  is  a  pole  ;  in  VV.  padcll  is  a  pan.  The  lat- 
ter would  express  the  broad  part  of  an  oar;  but  it 
may  have  no  connection  with  paddle.] 

1.  An  oar,  but  not  a  large  oar.  It  is  now  applied 
to  a  sort  of  short  oar  with  a  broad  blade,  used  in  pro- 
pelling and  steering  canoes  and  boats. 

2.  The  blade  or  the  broad  part  of  an  oar  or 
weapon. 

Tliou  shak  have  a  paddle  on  thy  weapon.  —  Deut.  xxiii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  broad  boards  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  water-wheel. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  feet  of  tortoises, 
crocodiles,  &c. 

PAD'DLE-BOX,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  wooden 
projections  on  each  side  of  a  steamboat,  within  which 
are  the  paddle-wheels. 

PAD'DLED,  pp.     Propelled  by  an  oar  or  paddle. 

PAD'DLER,  7i.     One  that  paddles. 

PAD'DLE-STAFF,  n.  A  staff  headed  with  broad 
iron,  used  by  plowmen  to  free  the  share  from  earth, 
stubble,  &c.  Hall. 

PAD'DLE-WHEEL,  n.  A  water-wheel  used  in  pro- 
pelling steamboats. 

PAD'DOCK,  7i.     [Sax.  pada  or  pad :  D.  pad,  paddcr.] 
A  large  toad  or  frog.  Walton.     Drydcn. 

PAD'DOCK,  71.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  Sax.  par- 
rue,  park.] 

1.  A  small  inclosure  under  pasture,  immediately 
adjoining  the  stables  of  a  domain.  Brande. 

Formerly,  an  inclosure  for  races,  with  hounds, 


&.C. 


3.  A  toad.  _[  06s.]  Spenser. 

PAD'DOCK-PlPE,  71.    A  plant,  Equisetum  palustre. 
Booth. 
PAD'DOCK-STOOL,  tj.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Agar- 

icus  ;  a  mushroom,  vulgarly  toadstool. 
PAD'DY,  71.     A  cant  word  for  an  Irishman. 

2.  In  the  East  Indies,  rice  not  divested  of  the  husk 
Malcom, 
PAD-E-LT'ON,  7i.     [Fr.  pas  de  lion,  lion's  foot.] 
An  herb,  lion's  foot.  Ash. 


PAG 

PA-DIS'HA,  Ti.    A  title  of  the  Turkish  sultan  and  the 
Persian  shah,  denoting  protector,  or  throne  prince. 
Brande. 
PAD'LOCK,    ti.      [Q.U.   D.  padde,  a  toad,  from    its 
shape.] 
A  lock  to  be  hung  on  a  staple  and  held  by  a  link. 
Prior. 
PAD'LOCK,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  padlock  ;  to  stop ; 

to  shut ;  to  confine  Bull.    Milton. 

PAD'NAG,  ti.     An  ambling  nag.  Dr.  Pope. 

PAD'oW-PIPE,  7i.  A  plant.  [See  Paddock-pipe.] 
PA'DRA,  7t.  A  kind  of  black  tea  of  superior  quality. 
PAD-XJ-A-SOY',  7i.     [from  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  Fr. 

MH.dk.]        . 

A  particular  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

P^JVAN,  )  71.      [Gr.    traiav.]      Among  the  ancients,   a 

Pe'AN,  j     song  of  rejoicing  in    honor  of  Apollo ; 
hence,  a  loud  and  joyous  song ;  a  song  of  triumph. 
Pope. 

P^E'ON,  ti.  [Gr.  rraiwi/.]  In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of 
four  syllables  ;  written  also,  though  less  correctly, 
P;ean.  Of  this  there  are  four  kinds  ;  the  first  consist- 
ing of  one  long  and  three  short  s\  llabIes,or  a  trochee 
and  a  pyrrhic,  as  tfrnporV/us  :  the  second,  of  a  short 
syllable,  a  long  and  two  short,  or  an  iambus  and  a 
pyrrhic,  aspSlentta  ;  the  third,  of  two  short  syllables, 
a  long  and  a  short  one,  or  a  pyrrhic  and  a  trochee, 
as  animatus  ;  the  fourth,  of  three  short  syllables  and 
a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhic  and  iambus,  as  celeritas. 
Brande. 

PA'GAN,  7i. t  [L.  paganus,  a  peasant  or  countryman, 
from  pagtts,  a  village.] 

A  heathen  ;  a  Gentile  ;  an  idolater  ;  one  who  wor- 
ships false  gods.  This  word  was  originally  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  or  refused  to  receive  Christianity,  after  it  had 
been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  In 
like  manner,  heathen  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heath  or  woods,  and  caffrr,  in  Arabic,  signifies  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hut  or  cottage,  and  one  that  does  not 
receive  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Pagan  is  used 
to  distinguish  one  from  a  Christian  and  a  Moham- 
medan. 

Pa'GAN,  a.     Heathen  ;    heathenish  ;  Gentile  ;    noting 
a  person  who  worships  fulse  gods. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

PA'GAN-ISH,  a.     [Sax.  paganise] 

Heathenish  ;  pertaining  to  pagans.  King. 

PA'GAN-ISM,  71.     [Fr.  paganisme  ;  It.  paganesimo.] 
Heathenism ;    the  worship  of  false  gods,  or  the 
system  of  religious  opinions  and  worship  maintained 
by  pagans.  Addison.     Hooker. 

Men  instructed  from  their  inf  uvv  in  lh"  pn'u'lpks  and  duties  of 


PA'GAN-TZE,  v.  t.  To  render  heathenish  ;  to  convert 
to  heathenism.  Ch.  Obs. 

Pa'GAN-iZE,  v.  i.     To  behave  like  pagans.  Milton. 

PA'GAN-IZ-iD,  pp.  or  a.     Rendering  heathenish. 

PA'GAN-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Rendered  heathenish  ;  behav- 
ing like  pagans;  adopting  heathen  principles  and 
practice. 

PAGE,  ti.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  page  ;  It.  paggio  Port,  pagem.  ; 
Arm.  patch  ;  Sw.  poike  ;  Dan.  po^V  Russ.  paj,  ahoy, 
a  page.  The  Gr.  ?raic,  a  boy,  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  same  word  ;  for  rrai^w,  from 
rraic,  forms  Trutf'.',  iraixBcisj  hence  it  maybe  in- 
ferred that  Traic  was  originally  -rai\is.  The  Eng.  lioy 
is  a  contraction  of  this  word  ;  W.  bacgen,  a  boy,  a 


child,  from    bag,  small ;    Pers.  j^v.3  faige,   a  foot- 
man or  lackey.]  G  '" 

1.  A  boy  attending  on  a  great  person,  rather  for 
formality  or  show  than  for  servitude. 

He  had  two  pages  of  honor,  on  either  hand  one.  Bacon. 

2.  A  boy  or  man  that  attends  on  a  legislative  body. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  page  is  a  boy  that  conveys  pa- 
pers from  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  the  speaker,  and  from  the  speaker  or  clerk  to 
the  members. 

PAGE,  ii.     [ L.  pagina;  Fr.  page.] 

1.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book.  Watts. 

2.  A  book  or  writing,  or  writings;  as,  the  page  of 
history. 

3.  Pages,  in  the  plural,  signifies  also  books  or 
writings  ;  as,  the  sacred  pages. 

PaGE,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of  a  book 

or  manuscript. 
2.  To  attend,  as  a  page.  Sliak. 

PA'GEANT,  (pii'jent  or  paj'ent,)  71.     [L.  pegma;  Gr. 

nriy/ia,  something  showy  carried  in  triumph.] 

1.  A  statue  in  show,  or  a  triumphal  car,  chariot, 
arch,  or  other  pompous  thing,  decorated  with  flags, 
See.,  and  carried  in  public  shows  and  processions. 

Cyc. 

2.  A  show  ;  a  spectacle  of  entertainment ;  some- 
thing intended  for  pomp. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  showy,  without  stability  or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope. 
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PA'GEANT   or   PAG'EANT,  a     Showy;    pompous; 
ostentatious.  Dryden. 

PA'GEANT,  v.  t.    To  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent. 
Shak. 

Pa'GEANT-RY  or  PAG'EANT-RY,  n.    Show  ;  pom- 
pous exhibition  or  spectacle. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown.  Dryden. 

PaG'ED,  (pajd,)  pp.     Marked  or  numbered,  as  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

PaGE'HOOD,  71.    The  state  of  a  page. 

PAG'I-NAL,  a.     Consisting  of  pages.  Brown. 

PaG'ING,  ti.     The  marking  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Pa'GOD,       )  ti.      [Pers.   pout  ghod,  or  boot  khoda,  a 

PA-Go'DA,  \      house  of  idols,  or  abode  of  God  ;  Hind. 
boot  kudu.     Thomson.     Fryer.] 

1.  A  temple  in  the  East  Indies  in  which  idols  are 
worshiped.  Pope. 

2.  An  idol ;  an  image  of  some  supposed  deitv. 

Stillingfiect. 
PA-Go'DA,  ti.     A  gold  or  silver  coin  current  in  Hin- 

dostan,  of  different  values  in  different  parts  of  India, 

from  $  1_  75  cts.  to  $  2,  or  from  8  to  9s.  sterling. 
Pa'GOD-iTE,  7t.      A  name  given  to  the  mineral  of 

which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas.     It  is  called 

also  larditc,  korntr,  and  ttifalniatolite. 
PaID,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Pay  ;  paid  for  payed. 
PaI'GLE,  j  «.     A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Pri- 
Pa'GIL,     j      mula  or  primrose  ;  cowslip-primrose. 
PAIL,  71.     [W.  paeol;  Gr.  teaAi.]     [Fata,  of  Plants. 
An  open  vessel  of  wood,  tin,  i.e.,  used  in  families 

for  carrying  liquids,  as  water  and  milk,  usually  con- 

ta L'  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts. 

PaIL'FUL,  71.     The  quant. iv  that  a  pail  will  hold. 

PAIL-MAIL'.     See  PallmaLl. 

PAIL-LASSE',  (pal-yas',)  n.    [Fr.]     An  under  bed  of 

straw.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Fxon. 

Pa  IN,  7i.     [W.  poen;  Corn.  Arm.  poan  :  Ir.  plan;  Fr. 

peine;  Norm,  pene,  peine;  D.  pyn  ;  Sax.  pin  orpine: 

G.  pein ;  Dan.  pine ;  Sw.  pitta :  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pena ; 

h.pana;  Gr.  novo,  penalty,  and  itovos,  pain,  labor ; 


Sans,  pana  ;  Ar.       3  fanna,  to  drive,  afflict,  distress. 

Class  Bn,  No.  22,  23,  26.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  of  any 
degree  from  slight  uneasiness  to  extreme  distress  or 
torture,  proceeding  from  pressure,  tension,  or  spasm, 
separation  of  parts  by  violence,  or  any  derangement 
of  functions.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretching  of 
a  limb  gives  pain;  inflammation  produces  pain; 
wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions  give  pain. 

2.  Labor ;  work  ;  toil ;  laborious  effort.  In  this 
sense,  the  plural  only  is  used  ;  as,  to  take  pains ;  to 
be  at  the  pains. 


High 


:  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease.  Pope. 

3.  Labor;  toilsome  effort;  task;  in  the  singular. 
[JVot  now  used.]  Spenser.     Waller. 

4.  Uneasiness  of  mind  ;  disquietude  ;  anxiety  ; 
solicitude  for  the  future;  grief,  sorrow  for  the  past. 
We  suffer  pain  when  we  fear  or  expect  evil ;  we  feel 
pain  at  the  loss  of  friends  or  property. 

5.  The  throes  or  distress  of  travail"  or  childbirth. 
She  bowed  hen^h'and  travailed,  for  hm  pains  came  upon  her. — 

6.  Penalty;  punishment  suffered  or  denounced; 
suffering  or  evil  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  a 
crime,  or  annexed  to  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Addison. 
Dryden. 

PAIN,  v.  t.  [W  poeni;  Norm,  painer ;  Fr.  peiner ;  Sp. 
penar;  It.  penarc;  D.  pyncti:  Dan.  pincr ;  Sw.  pinn; 
Sax.  pinan ;  Gr.  troveoi.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strain,  urge,  press.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  uneasy  or  to  disquiet ;  to  cause  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  body,  of  any  degree  of  intensity  ; 
to  make  simply  uneasy,  or  to  distress,  to  torment. 
The  pressure  of  fetters  may  pain  a  limb  ;  the  rack 
pains  the  body. 

2.  To  afflict;  to  render  uneasy  in  mind  ;  to  dis- 
quiet; to  distress.  We  are  pained  at  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  grief  pains  the  heart  ;  we  are  often  pained 
with  fear  or  solicitude. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.  —  Jer.  iv. 

3.  Reciprocally,  to  pain  one's  self;  to  labor ;  to 
make  toilsome  efforts.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 


PAIN'^D,  pp.     Disquieted  ;  afflicted.' 
PaIN'FUL,  a.     Giving  pain,  uneasiness,  or  distress  to 
the  body  ;  as,  a  painful  operation  in  surgery'. 

2.  Giving  pain  to  the  mind  ;  afflictive  ;  disquieting ; 
distressing. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect  than  in  the 
actual  pressure.  Addison. 

3.  Full  of  pain  ;  producing  misery  or  affliction. 

Milton. 

4.  Requiring  labor  or  toil ;  difficult ;  executed  with 
laborious  effort ;  as,  a  painful  service.  The  army 
had  a  painful  march. 

5.  Laborious  ;  exercising  labor ;  undergoing  toil ; 
industrious. 

Nor  must  the  ]tainful  husbandman  be  tired.  Dryden. 
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PAIN'FUX-LY,  adv.  With  suffering  of  body ;  with 
nillicticiii,  uneasiness,  or  distress  of  mind. 

2.  Laboriously  ;  with  toil ;  with  laborious  effort  or 
diligence.  Ralegh. 

PAIN'FHL-NESS,  n.    Uneasiness  or  distress  of  body. 
South. 

2.  Affliction  ;  sorrow ;  grief;  disquietude  or  dis- 
tress of  mind. 

3.  Laborious  effort  or  diligence  ;  toil.        Hooker. 
PAI'NIM,  n.     [Norm,  paynim  ;  Fr.  paien;  contracted 

from  pagan.'} 

A  pagan  ;  an  infidel.     [Not  used.]  Peacham. 

PAI'NIM,  a.     Pagan ;  infidel.     [Not  used.]      Milton. 
PaI.V'TNG,  ppr.     Making  uneasy  ;  ailiicting. 
PAIN' LESS,  a.     Free  from  pain.  Fell. 

2.  Free  from  trouble.  Dryden. 

PAINS'TAK-ER,  «.     A  laborious  person.  Gay. 

PaINS'TaK-ING,  a.    Laborious;  industrious. 

Harris. 
PAINS'TAK-ING,  n.     Labor  ;  great  industry. 
PAINT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  peindre,  peignant,  peint;  L.  pingo, 
pictus  ;  Sp.  pmtar  ;  It.  pignere  or  pingcre,  to  throw, 
to  push,  to  paint.    The  elements  are  probably  Pg  or 
Pk,  as  in  Jingo,  fictus.] 

1.  To  cover  or  besmear  with  color  or  colors,  either 
with  or  without  figures  ;  as,  to  paint  a  cloth  ;  to  paint 
a  house. 

2.  To  form  a  figure  or  likeness  in  colors ;  as,  to 
paint  a  hero  or  a  landscape. 

3.  To  represent  by  colors  or  images  ;  to  exhibit  in 
form. 

When  folly  grows  romantic,  we  must  paint  it.  Pope. 

4.  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  the  mind  ;  to  present 
in  form  or  likeness  to  the  intellectual  view ;  to 
describe. 

Disloyal  ! 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.  Shak. 

5.  To  color;  to  diversify  with  colors.       Spenser. 

6.  To  lay  on  artificial  color  for  ornament. 

Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head.  —2  Kings  ix. 

PAINT,  r.  i.    To  lay  colors  on  the  face.    It  is  said  the 

ladies  in  France  paint. 
2.  To  practice  painting.     The  artist  paints  well. 
PAINT,  n.     A  coloring  substance  ;  a  substance  used 

in  painting,  either  simple  or  compound  ;  as,  a  white 

paint,  or  red  paint. 

2.  Color  laid  on  canvas  or  other  material ;  color 
representing  any  thing.  Pope,    Addison. 

3.  Color  laid  on  the  face  ;  rouge.  Young. 
PAINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Colored  ;   rubbed   over   with 

paint ;  as,  a  painted  house  or  cloth. 

2.  Represented  in  form  by  colors. 

3.  Described. 

PAINT'ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  paint ;  one 

skilled  in  representing  things  in  colors. 
PAINT'ER,  n.     [qu.  Ir.  painter,  a  snare,  that  which 

holds.] 
A  rope  at  the  bow  of  a  boat,  used  to  fasten  it  to  a 

ship  or  other  object.  Totten. 

PAINT'ERS-€OL'I€,  n.    A  peculiar  disease,  usually 

terminating  in  palsy  and  mental  imbecility,  to  which 

painters  are  subject,  and  also  others  who  handle  lead 

poisons.  Brande. 

PAINT'ER-STAIN'ER,  n.     A  painter  of   coats    of 

arms.  Buchanan. 

PAINT'ING, ppr.    Representing  in  colors;  laying  on 

colors. 
PAINT'ING,  n.  t  The  act  or  employment  of  laying  on 

colors. 

2.  The  art  of  forming  figures  or  resembling  objects 
in  colors  on  canvas  or  other  material,  or  the  art  of 
representing  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  figures  and  col- 
ors, any  object  of  sight,  and  sometimes  the  emotions 
of  the  mind..  Encyc. 

3.  A  picture  ;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  in  colors. 

Shak. 

4.  Colors  laid  on.  Shak. 
PAINT'RESS,  7t.     A  female  who  paints. 
PAINT'tfRE,  n.     [Fr.  pcinture.] 

The  art  of  painting.  Dryden. 

PAIR,  n. t  [Fr.  pair;  L.  Sp.  and  Port,  par;  It.  pari; 
Arm.  par ;  D.  paar ;  G.  par,  paar  ;  Sw.  par  ;  Norm. 
parovpeir;  Ir.  peire  ;  Sax.  gefrra,  with  a  prefix.  In 
W.  par  signifies  what  is  contiguous  or  in  continuity, 
a  state  of  readiness  or  preparedness,  a  pair,  fellow, 
match,  or  couple,  and  para  signifies  to  endure,  to 
continue,  to  persevere  ;  ptiru,  to  couple  or  join.  In 
this  language,  as  in  Spanish,  par,  pair,  is  shown  to 
be  connected  with  the  L.  paro,  to  prepare.  Now,  in 
Ileb.  Oh.  Syr.  and  Eth.  -on  signifies  to  join,  couple, 
or  associate,  and  the  noun,  an  associate,  evidently 
this  very  word,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  1271  is  a 
derivative  of  the  root  N13,  from  which  the  Latins 
probably  have  paro.  See  Class  Br,  No.  19.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  throw,  strain,  and  ex- 
tend, and  hence  par,  equal,  is,  extended  to,  near,  con- 
tiguous, or  equally  extended.] 

1.  Two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in  form,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each  other  or  used 
together  ;  as,  a  pair  of  gloves  or  stockings  ;  a  pair  of 
shoes  ;  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses. 

2.  Two  of  a  sort;  a  couple  ;  a  brace  ;  as,  a  pair  of 
nerves  ;  a  pair  of  doves.    Luke  ii. 
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PAIR,  v.  i.    To  be  joined  in  pairs  ;  to  couple ;  as  birds 

counterpart. 

Ethelinda, 
My  heart  wa3  made  to  fit  :iihI  jnui  with  thine.  Rows. 

PAIR,  v.  U  To  unite  in  couples  ;  as,  minds  paired  in 
heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent,  or  rather  to  contrast. 

Glossy  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

PAIR,  v.  t.     To  impair.     [See  Impair.] 

PaIR'ED,  pp.     Joined  in  couples  ;  fitted  ;  suited. 

PAIR'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  pairs  ;  fitting. 

PAIR'ING-OFF,  71.  In  legislative  bodies,  a  practice 
by  which  two  members  of  opposite  political  opinions 
agree  to  absent  themselves  from  voting  during  a 
stated  period.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

PAIR'ING-TIME,  n.    The  time  when  birds  couple. 

PAIR  OFF',  v.  i.  To  separate  and  depart  from  a  com- 
pany in  pairs  or  couplets. 

2.  In  legislative  bodies,  two  members  are  said  to 
pair  off  when,  being  of  opposite  parties,  they  agree 
to  be  absent  when  the  vote  is  taken.  [See  Pairing- 
Off.J 

PaIX'HAN  GUN,  7i.  [from  the  name  of  the  invent- 
or.] A  howitzer  of  great  weight  and  strength,  for 
throwing  shells  of  a  very  large  size.  Park. 

PAL' ACE,  71.  [Fr.  palais;  L.  palatium;  It.  palano; 
Sp.  palacio  ;  G.  pfali,  whence  pfaligraf,  palsgrave  ; 
W.  pals  ;  Russ.  palata.] 

1.  A  magnificent  house  in  which  an  emperor,  a 
"'  tinguished  person,  resides;  as, 

'  '  ■  ■  ' 
a  ducal  pah 

2.  A  splendid  place  of  residence ;  as,  the  sun's 
bright  palace.  Addison. 

PAL'ACE-CoURT,  n.  The  domestic  court  of  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  which  administers  justice  be- 
tween the  king's  domestic  servants.  It  is  held  once 
a  week  before  the  steward  of  the  household  and 
knight  marshal;  its  jurisdiction  extending  twelve 
miles  in  circuit  from  his  majesty's  palace. 

Blackstone. 

PA-LA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [from  palace.]  Royal; 
noble  ;  magnificent.     [Not  used.]  Oraunl. 

PAL'A-DIN,  7i.    A  knight  errant. 

PA-LjE'0  or  PA-LE'O  ;  initial  syllables,  from  the 
Greek  rmXuioc.     See  Paleography,  Paleology,  &c. 

PA-LjES'TRA.     See  Palestra. 

PAL-AN-KEEN',  )  .     ,        .         ,  ,  (  n.*    [In    Hindoo, 

PAL-AN-aUIN',  (Pa!-an-keen',)  j  pJCCi  apparent- 
ly  from  Sans,  paluk,  a  couch.  But  it  accords  better 
with  Sp.  and  It.  palanea,  a  pole,  Port.  palanque.] 

A  covered  carriage  used  in  India,  China,  &c, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  in  which  a  sin- 
gle person  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  palate.]  Agreeable  to  the 
taste  ;  savory.  Addison. 

2.  That  is  relished. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
agreeable  to  the  taste  ;   relish.  Aikin. 

PAL'A-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  palatable  manner ;  agree- 
ably. 

PAL'A-TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  palate  ;  uttered  by 
the  aid  of  the  palate. 

PAL'A-TAL,  71.  A  letter  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  the 
palate,  or  an  articulation  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  as  g  and  k,  in  eg,  ek. 

PAL' ATE,  71.  [L.  palatum,  properly  the  arch  or  cope 
of  heaven.] 

1.  The  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth.  In  man, 
it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called  the 
hard  palate,  forms  an  arch  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  other,  called  the  soft  palate,  lying  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  consists  of  a  mem- 
branous curtain  of  muscular  and  cellular  tissue,  from 
the  middle  of  which  hangs  the  uvula.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Taste. 

Hard  task  to  hit  the  palates  of  such  guests.  Pope. 

[This  signification  of  the  word  originated  in  the 
opinion  that  the  palate  is  the  instrument  of  taste. 
This  is  a  mistake.  In  itself,  it  has  no  power  of 
taste.] 

3.  Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste. 
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4.  In  botany,  the  convex  base  of  the  lower  lip  of  a 
personate  corolla.  Brande. 

PAL' ATE,  v.  t.     To  perceive  by  the  taste.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PA-LA'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [from  palate.]      Pertaining 
to  the  palate  ;  as,  the  palatial  retraction  of  the  tongue. 
Barrow. 
PA-LA'TIAL,  a.     [from  L.  palatium,  palace.] 

Pertaining  to  a  palace  ;  becoming  a  palace  ;  mag- 
nificent. Drummond. 
PAL'A-TIC  or  PA-LAT'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  the  pal- 
ate. Holder. 
PA-L  AT'IN-ATE,  71.    [It.  patatinato,  from  L.  palatinus. 
See  Palatine.] 
The  province  or  seignory  of  a  palatine  ;  a  name 
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given  to  two  states  of  the  old  German  empire,  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL'A-TINE,  (-tin,)  a.  [Fr.  palatin;  It.  palatino ; 
from  L.  palatinus,  from  palatium,  palace.] 

Pertaining  to  a  palace  ;  an  epithet  applied  origi- 
nally to  persons  holding  an  office  or  employment  in 
the  king's  palace  ;  hence  it  imports  possessing  royal 
privileges  ;  as,  a  count  palatine. 

In  England,  formerly,  were  three  counties  palatine, 
Chester,  Durham,  anil  Lancaster;  the  two  former  by 
prescription,  the  latter  by  grant  of  Edward  III.  They 
were  sc  called,  because  the  proprietors,  the  earl  of 
Chester,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  possessed  royal  rights,  as  fully  as  the 
king  in  his  palace.  Of  these,  the  county  of  Durham 
is  the  only  one  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject. Blackstone. 

PAL'A-TINE,  n.  One  invested  with  royal  privileges 
and  rights.  A  palatine,  or  count  palatine,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  was  originally  one  delegated  by  a 
prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  province,  or  one 
who  had  a  palace  and  a  court  of  justice  in  his  own 
house.  P.  Cyc. 

PAL'A-TIVE,  a.     Pleasing  to  the  taste.     [Not  used.} 
Brown. 

PA-LA'VER,  71.  [Sp.  palabra,  Port,  palavra,  a  word. 
Qu.  VV.  llavar,  utterance  :  witli  a  prefix.] 

1.  Idle  talk. 

2.  Talk  intended  to  deceive;  flattery;  adulation. 
This  is  used  with  us  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

3.  A  conference  or  deliberation  ;   a  sense  used  in 


flatter;  to  usr  idle,  deceitful  talk  ;  to  hold  a  palaver 

PA-LA'VER-ER,  «.     One  who  palavers. 

PaLE,  a.  [Fr.  pale,  palir ;  L.  palleo,  pallidas  ;  Russ. 
bielie,  white  ;  hieliju,  to  whiten.  It  is  probably  allied 
to  Sax.  fnlcwe,  fealo,  fallow,  pale  red  or  yellow,  D 
vaal,  from  the  sense  of  failing,  withering;  W.pallu, 
to  fail.     See  Class  Bl,  No.  6,  7,  13,  18.] 

1.  White  or  whitish;  wan  ;  deficient  in  color;  not 
ruddy  or  fresh  of  color;  as,  a  pale  face  or  skin  ;  pah 
cheeks.  We  say,  also,  a  pale  red,  a  pole  blue,  that 
is,  a  whitish  red  or  blue.  Pale  is  not  precisely  synon- 
ymous with  white,  as  it  usually  denotes  what  we 
call  wan,  a  darkish  dun  white. 

2.  Nut  bright;  not  shining;  of  a  faint  luster; 
dim  ;  as,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 


PaLE,  v.  i.     To  turn  pale.     [Poetical] 

Miss  Pickering 
PALE,  v.  t.     To  make  pale.  Shak.     Prior. 

PALE,  n.  *  [Sax.  pal ;   G.  pfahl ;  G.  paal ;   Sw.  pah 


shoot.    (In.  Ar.    Vaj  nabala,  to  dart.    Class  Bl,  No. 
18.]  ^   • 

1.  A  narrow  board,  pointed  or  sharpened  at  one 
end,  used  in  fencing  or  inclosing.  This  is  with  us 
more  generally  called  a  Picket. 

2.  A  pointed  stake  ;  hence,  to  empale,  which  see. 

3.  An  inclosure  ;  preprrly.  that  which  incloses,  like 
Fence,  Limit;  hence,  the  space  inclosed,  lie  was 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  Atterbury. 

4.  District ;  limited  territory.  Clarendon. 
*5.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  greater  ordinaries,  being 

a   broad,   perpendicular  stripe   in  an   escutcheon. — 
E.  It.  Barker.] 
PALE,  v.  t.     [D.  paalen  ;  G.  pf  allien.] 

1.  To  inclose  with  pales  or  stakes.        Mortimer. 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  encompass.  Shak. 
PA-LE-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  palea,  straw,  chaff.] 

1.  Chaffy;  resembling  chaff,  or  consisting  of  it; 
as,  a  paleaceous  pappus.  Lee. 

2.  Chaffy;  furnished  with  chaff;  as,  a  paleaceous 
receptacle.  Martyn. 

PAh'ED,pp.     Inclosed  with  pales  or  pickets. 

2.  Striped. 
PaLE'-E?-£D,  (-ide,)  a.   Having  eves  dim.  Milton. 
PALE'-FAC-£D,  (fiste,)  a.     Having  a  pale  or  wan 
face. 

2.  Causing  paleness  of  face  ;  as,  pale-faced  fear. 
Shak. 
PALE'-IIE.\RT'ED,  a.     Dispirited.  Shak. 

PaLE'LY,  adv.     Wanly  ;  not  freshly,  or  ruddily. 
PAL'EN-DAR,  71.     A  kind  of  coasting  vessel.     [Obs.] 

Knolles. 
PALE'NESS,  n.     Wanness  ;  defect  of  color  ;  want  of 
freshness  or  ruddiness  ;  a  sickly  whiteness  of  look. 
The  Mood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  palenc.ii:  ;,pn  .uU  imt  nil  her  look.  Pope. 

2.  Want  of  color  or  luster ;  as,  the  paleness  of  a 
flower.  Shak. 

PA-LE-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  One  skilled  in  paleogra- 
phy. 

PA-LE-O-GRAPII'IC,         (   a.     Fertaining  to  paleog- 

PA-LE-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  (        raphy. 
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rA-LE-OG'RA-PHY, 


PAL 

«•     [Gr. 


os,  ancient,  and 


1.  The  study  of  ancient  writings  ;  the  art  of  de- 
ciphering ancient  writings. 

2.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing ;  as,  Punic  pale- 
ography. E.  Stiles. 

Pa-LE-OL'O-GIST,  ti.     One  who  writes  on  antiquity, 

or  me  conversant  with  antiquity.  Ouod. 

PA  LE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  -zaXaiog,  ancient,  and 
Aoj-oc,  discourse.] 

A    discourse    or    treatise    on    antiquities,  or   the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things. 
PA-LE-ON-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  paleon- 
tology. 
PA-LE-ON-TOL'O-GIST,  ti.    One  versed  in  paleon- 

I'A-LE'-ON-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  naXato;,  ancient,  and 
ontology,  the  science  of  being.] 

The  science  of  ancient  beings  or  creatures  ;  applied 

to  the  science  of  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and 

plants  now  extinct.        Journ.  of  Science.     Mantcll. 

PA-LE-O-SAU'RUS,  ti.      [Gr.  vaXaioc  and    ua-opoc.] 

A  genus  of  fossil   saurians  found   in   magnesian 

limestone. 

ra-LE-O-THE'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  paleo- 

Pa-LE-O-THe'RI-TJM,  I  ti.      [Gr.   TraAainc,  ancient, 
Pa'LE-O-THeRE,  (       and- 8^,0(0,-,  beast.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  order,  re- 
sembling the  pig  or  tapir,  but  of  a  very  large  size, 
now  extinct.  Lyell. 

In  geology, a  term  denoting  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
strata;  and  also,  the  earliest  forms  of  life.     Dana. 
PA'LE-OUS,  a.     [L  palea,  chaff] 

Chaffy  ;J  ike  chaff.  Brown. 

PA-LE-O-Zo'ie,  a.     [Gr.  naXatog,  ancient,  and  Jojuh, 

animal.] 
PA-LES'TRA,  ti.      [Gr.  iraXai^pa,  from  7raA?;,  wrest- 
ling.] 

A  wrestling  ;  the  place  of  wrestling  ;  exercises  of 
wrestling  ;  a  place  for  athletic  exercises  in  Greece. 
PA-LES'TRI-AN,     )  a.     [Gr.  iraXats-piKoc,  from  jmAr,, 
PA-LES'TRie,         V      a  struggling  or  wrestling;  wa- 
PA-LES'TRie-AL,  )      Aaiw.'to  wrestle,  to  strive.] 

Pertaining  to  the  exercise  of  wrestling.     Bryant. 
PAL'ET,  7t.     [Fr.  pelote,  a  ball.] 

The  crown  of  the  head.     [Not  used.]        Skelton. 
PAL'ETTE.     See  Pallet. 

PAL'FREY,  (pawl'fre,)  71.  [Fr.  palefroi  ;  It.  palafrtmo  ; 
Sp.  palafren  :  Port,  palafmn  ;  W.  palm.  Ainsworth 
gives  for  the  original  word,  in  Low  Latin,  paraveredi, 
(plur.  of  veredus,)  horses  of  a  large  size,  used  for 
carrying  the  baggage  of  an  army.  Spelman  says  the 
parnfredus  was  a  post-horse.  The  last  syllable  is 
ft  jm  Lat.  vercdus.] 

1.  A  horse  used  by  noblemen  and  others  for  state, 
distinguished  from  a  war  horse.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  horse  fit  for  ladies.  Johnson.   Spectator. 
PAL'FREY-KIl,  (pawl'fred,)  a.     Riding  on  a  palfrey. 
PAL-I-FI-€A'TION,  ti.     [from  L.  palus,  a   stake  or 

post.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  driving  piles  or  posts  into 
the  ground  for  making  it  firm.  WoUon. 

PA-HL'O-GY,  ti.     [Gr.  naX<v  and  \nyos-] 

In  rhetoric,  tile  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  the  sake  of  greater  energy. 
PA'LIMP-SEST,  h.     [Gr.  rmA.i;  and  sJ/.m.] 

A  parchment  from  which  one   writing  has   been 
erased,  and  on  which  another  has  been  written. 
PAL'IN-DROME,7i.     [Gr.  >r.<Ai«Spo,.!/i ;  iraXw,  again, 
and  Spopsoj,  or  Speuu,  to  run,  disused.] 

A  word,  verse,  or  sentence,  that  is  the  same  when 
read  backward  or  forward  ;  as,  madam,  or  Roma  tibi 
subito  uwtibus  ibit  amor.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

PaJVING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  pales. 
PaL'ING,  ti.    Pales  in  general,  or  a  fence  formed  with 

PAL-IN-GE-NE'SI-A,  )   ti.      [Gr.   naXiyysvKna.]      A 

PAL-IN-GEN'E-SY,  j  new  birth  or  transition  from 
one  state  to  another  ;  a  regeneration. 

PAL'IN-ODE,   >   71.     [Gr.    naXmoaia;    iraXiv,   again, 

PAL'IN-O-DY,  j       and  wrV/,  a  song.] 

A  recantation,  or  declaration  contrary  to  a  former 
one.  Encyc.     Sandys. 

PALISADE',  n.  [Fr.  palissade  ;  Sp.  palhada  ;  It. 
paliizata ;  from  pale  or  the  same  root.  The  Welsh 
has  pa/i's,  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  or  laths,  a  wain- 
scot ;  palisaw,  to  wainscot.] 

A  fence  or  fortification  consisting  "fa  row  of  stakes 
or  posts  sharpened,  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground.  In 
fortification,  the  posts  are  set  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  parallel  to  the  parapet  in  the  covered  way,  to 
prevent  a  surprise.  Palisades  serve  also  to  fortify 
the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half  moons,  the 
bottom  of  ditches,  &c.  Encyc. 

PAL-I-SADE',  v.  t.  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortify, 
with  stakes  or  posts. 

PAL-I-SaD'ED,  pp.     Fortified  with  slakes  or  posts. 

PAL-I-SAD'ING,p7)7-.     Fortifying  with  posts. 

PAL-I-SA'DO,  ti.     Palisade,  which  see. 

PAL'ISH,  a.  [from  pale.]  Somewhat  pale  or  wan  ; 
as,  a  palish  blue.  Jlrhuthnot. 

PALL,  n.  [L.  pallium;  Sax.  pmlle;  It.  pallia;  Arm. 
pollen;  It.peall.] 


PAL 

1.  A  cloak  ;  a  mantle  of  state.  Milton. 

2.  The  mantle  of  an  archbishop.  Ayliffe. 

3.  Tile  cloth  thrown  over  a  dead  body  at  funerals. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  detent  or  click,  i.  e.,a  small  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a  rachet 
wheel,  or  of  a  windlass,  to  prevent  its  revolving 
backward. 

PALL,  71.  *  In  heraldry,  a  figure  like  the  Greek  Y. 

Encyc. 
PALL,  v.  t.  To  cloak  ;  to  cover  or  invest.  Shale. 
PALL,  v.  i.     [W.  pallu,  to  fail  ;  allied  to  pale,  and  to 

Gr.  TraXaioc,  old  ;  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar.  rr-O  :  Heb.  ^i. 

(See  Fail.)     Class  Bl,  No.  6,  18,  21.] 

1.  To  become  vapid  ;  to  lose  strength,  life,  spirit, 
or  taste  ;  to  become  insipid  ;  as,  the  liquor  palls. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 

Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.  Addison. 

PALL,  v.  t.    To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

Reason  and  reflection  —blunt  the  edge  of  the  keenest  desires, 
and  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Attcrbury. 

2.  To  make  spiritless  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  depress. 

The  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardor.  Dryden. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair ;  as,  to  pall  fortune. 

Shuk. 

4.  To  cloy  ;  as,  the  palled  appetite.  Taller. 
PALL,  71.  Nausea  or  nauseating.  Shaftesbury. 
PALL'-BEAR-ER,  ti.    A  term  applied  to  those  who 

attend  the  coffin  at  a  funeral,  so  called  from  the  pall 
mvering  of  the  body  which  they  formerly  carried. 


PAL-LA'DI-UM,  7i.     [Gr.  traAXadW,  from  Pallas,  the 
goddess.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Pallas,  which 
represented  her  as  sitting  with  a  pike  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  spindle.  On  the 
preservation  of  this  statue  depended  the  safety  of 
Troy.     Hence, 

2.  Something  that  affords  effectual  defense,  pro- 
tection, and  safety  ;  as  when  we  say,  the  trial  by  jury 
is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights.  Blackslone. 

3.  A  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston,  and 
found  in  very  small  grains,  of  a  steel-gray  color  and 
fibrous  structure,  in  auriferous  and  platinif'erous  sand. 
It  is  infusible  by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native,  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and  iridium. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 


PAL'LAS,   7i.  *  [Gr.J     In  mythology,  the  Grecian   god 
dess  of  wisdom,  identified,  at  a  later  period,  witl 


the  Roman  Minerva. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  small  planets  or  aster- 
oids which  revolve  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

PALL'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Made  insipid. 

PAL'LET,  7i.  *  [Fr.  palette;   It.  paletta,  a  fire-shovel; 
Sp.  paleta  ;  from  L.  pala,  W.  pal,  a  shovel,  a  peel.] 

1.  Among  painters,  a  little  oval  table  or  board,  or 
piece  of  ivory,  on  which  the  painter  places  the 
colors  to  be  used.  On  the  middle  the  colors  are 
mixed,  to  obtain  the  tints  required.  Encyc. 

2.  Among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &:c,  a  wooden 
instrument  for  forming,  heating,  and  rounding  their 
works.     It  is  oval,  round,  &c.  Encyc. 

3.  In  gilding,  an  instrument  made  of  a  squirrel's 
tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow,  and 
to  apply  and  extend  them.  Encyc. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  small  pale.     [See  Pale.] 

*  5.  A  term  applied  to  the  pieces  connected  with  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the  balance  of  a  watch, 
which  receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  swing- 
wheel,  or  balance-wheel.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Pallat.  Brande. 

6.  A  measure  formerly  used  by  surgeons,  contain- 
ing three  ounces.  Hakewill. 
PAL'LET,  ti.     [paillet,  Chaucer ;  Fr.  paillc,  L.  palea, 
straw  ;  Ir.  pcall,  a  couch.] 

A  small  bed.  Milton. 

PAL'LI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  mantle,  especially  the 

mantle  of  shell  fishes.  Smart. 

PAL'LI-A-MENT,  ti.     [L.  pallium,  a  cloak.] 

A  dress  ;  a  robe.     [J\Tot  used.]  Shale. 

PAL'LIARD,  (pal'yard,)  71.    [Fr.]    A  lecher ;  a  lewd 

person.     (.Vet  used,  nor  English.] 
PAL'LIARD-ISE,  71.     Fornication.     [Mit  used.] 

Buck. 
PAL-LIASSE',  (pal-yas',)  71.    [Fr.]    An  under  bed  of 

straw.     [See  Paillasse.] 
PAL'LI-ATE,  tj.  fct  [Fr.  pallier;  Sp.  paliar;  It.  pal- 
Hare ;  from  Low  L.  pallio,  from  pallium,  a  cloak  or 
robe.] 

1.  To  clothe.     [06s.] 

Q.  To  cover  with  excuse  ;  to  conceal  the  enormity 
of  offenses  by  excuses  and  apologies  ;  hence,  to  ex- 
tenuate ;  to  lessen  ;  to  soften  by  favorable  repre- 
sentations j  as,  to  palliate  faults,  offenses,  crimes,  or 
vices.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reduce  in  violence  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  lessen  or 
abate  ;  as,  to  palliate  a  disease. 
PAL'LI-ATE,  a.     Eased  ;  mitigated.     [Ml  used.] 
PAL'LI-A-TED,  pp.     Covered   by   excuses ;    extenu- 
ated ;  softened. 


PAL 

PAL'LI-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Concea-iig  the  enormily 
or  most  censurable  part  of  cone. -a;  extenuating"; 
softening. 

PAL-LI-A'TION,  71.    The  act  of  p»  dating  ;  conceal- 
ment of  the   most  flagrant   ci.cj.'nstaiices  of  an  of- 
fense ;  extenuation  by  favorable  representation  ;  as, 
the  palliation  of  faults,  offenses,  vices,  or  crimes. 
2.  Mitigation;    alleviation;    abatement-,   as   of   a 

PAL'LI-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  palliatif]  [disease. 

1.  Extenuating  ;  serving  to  extenuate  by  excuses 
or  favorable  representation.  Warton. 

2.  Mitigating  ;  alleviating  ;  as  pain  or  disease. 

Jlrhuthnot. 
PAL'LI-A-TIVE,  71.    That  which  extenuates. 

2.  That  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  or  abates  the 
violence  of  pain,  disease,  or  other  evil.  Swift 

PAL'LID,  a.  [L.  pallidas,  from  pallco,  to  become  pale. 
See  Pale.] 

Pale  ;  wan  ;  deficient  in  color ;  not  high  colored  ; 
as,  a  pallid  countenance  ;  pallid  blue. 

Spenser.     Thomson.     Harte. 
PAL-LID'I-TY,  71.     Paleness. 

PAL'LID-LY,  adv.     Palely  ;  wanly.  Taylor 

PAL'LID-NESS,  71.     Paleness  ,  wanness. 
PALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cloying;  making  insipid. 
PALL'ING,  71.     State  of  being  cloyed.  Bulwer. 

PAL'LI-UM,  11.     [L.]     In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a 
short,  white  cloak,  with  a  red  cross,  encircling  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  falling  on  the  back.  Brande. 
PALL-MALL',  (pei-mel',)  71.    [L.  pila,  a  ball,  and  mal- 
leus, mallet  ;  It.  polla,  a  ball,  and  malleo,  a  hammer.] 

1.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  through  an  iron 
ring  by  a  mallet  ;  also,  the  mallet.  Johnson. 

2.  A  street  in  London,  so  called  from  its  having 
once  been  the  place  for  playing  the  game  called 
pall  mail. 

PAL'LOR,  ti.     [L.]     Paleness.  Taylm 

PALM,  (pam,)  71.*  [L.  palma  ;  W.  palv  ;  from  spread- 
ing-] 

1.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  hand  or  hand's  breadth  ;  a  lineal  measure  of 
three  inches.  The  great  Roman  palm  was  the  length 
of  the  band,  or  about  8|  inches.  Barlow. 

3.  The  broad,  triangular  part  of  an  anchor  at  the 
end  of  the  arms. 

*4.  The  name  of  many  species  of  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  date-tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  palms  constitute  a  natural  order  of  monocot- 
yledonous  plants,  with  a  straight  unbranching  cylin- 
dric  stem,  terminating  in  a  crown  of  leaves,  with- 
in which  rises  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  fruits  ;  all  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  They  vary  in  size  from  2 
to  more  than  100  feet  in  bight.    Jussieu.     Linnmis. 

5.  Branches  of  the  palm,  being  worn  in  token  of 
victory  ;  hence  the  word  signifies  superiority,  victory, 
triumph.  The  palm  was  adopted  as  an  emblem  of 
victory,  it  is  said,  because  the  tree  is  so  elastic  as, 
when  pressed,  to  rise  and  recover  its  correct  position. 

Encyc. 
Namur  suUle  i!  Ls  Enel.uM'*  pain  alone.  Dryden. 

6.  Among  seamen,  an  instrument  fitted  to  the  hand, 
and  used  in  sewing  canvas,  in-lead  of  a  thimble. 

PALM,  (pam,)  v.  t.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

They  palmed  [he  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud. 

For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.  Dryden. 

3.  To  handle.  Prior. 

4.  To  stroke  with  the  hand.  Ainswortlu 
PALM'-OIL,  (pim'oil,)  71.    A  vegetable  oil,  obtained 

from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.   McCulloch. 

PALM'-SUN-DAY,  (pam'sun-dy,)  n.  The  Sunday 
next  before  Easter  ;  so  called  in  commemoration  of 
our  Savior's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  multitude  strewed  palm  branches  in  the  way. 

PALM'-TREE,  (piim'tree,)  71.  The  name  of  many 
species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
palms.     [See  Palm.] 

PAL'MA  CHRIS'Ti,  71.  [L.]  An  annual  plant, 
whose  seeds  furnish  the  well-known  castor-oil  of 
medicine.  Loudon. 

PAL'MAR,  a.     [L.  palmaris.] 

Of  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  Lee. 

PAL'MA-RY,  a.     [L.  palmar*.] 

Chief;  principal.  Bp.  Home. 

PXLM'A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  palm. 

PAL'M  X  TED    i  "~  *  P*  Palmatus>  fr°rn  pahna,  palm.] 

1.  Having  the  shape  of  the  hand  ;  resembling  a 
hand  with  the  fingers  spread  ;  as,  palmated  leaves  or 

2.  Entirely  webbed ;  as,  the  palmated  feet  of 
aquatic  fowls. 

P.\LM'/:i>,  (p;imd,)jjp.     Imposed  by  fraud. 

PALM'ER,  (pam'er,)  71.  One  that  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  bearing  branches  of  palm  ;  a  pilgrim  or 
crusader.  Pope. 

PALM'ER-YVCiRM,  (pam'er-wurm,)  71.  A  worm  cov- 
ered with  hair ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  because  he 
wanders  over  all  plants.    Joel  i.  Johnson. 
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PAL 

PAL-MET'TO,  n.  A  species  of  palm-tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  United  States,  of  the 
genus  Chamajrops.  Thomson. 

PAL'Mie  ACID,  n.  A  kind  of  acid  obtained  from 
palinine. 

PAL-  M  i F'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  palma  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  palms.  Diet. 

PAL'MINE,  (-min,)  n.  A  white,  waxy  substance, 
obtained  from  castor-oil. 


Web-footed  ;  having  the  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  as  a  water  fowl. 
PAL'MI-PED,  ?!.*  A   swimming  bird;  one  that  has 

webbed  feet,  or  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane. 
PAI/IU1S-TER,  n.     [L.  palma.]  [Brande. 

One  who  deals  in  palmistry,  or  pretends  to  tell 
fortunes  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
PAL  .MIS-TRY,  71.     [L.  palma,  palm.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  divining  or  telling  for- 
tunes by  the  lines  and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  a  trick  of  imposture,  much  practiced  by  gip- 
sies. 

2.  Addison  uses  it  humorously  for  the  action  of 
the  hand.  Spectator. 

PALM'Y,  (pilm'y,)  a.  Gearing  palma.  Shak. 

Hence, 
2.  Flourishing;  prosperous;  victorious. 

A  jointed,  sensiferous  organ,  attached  in  pairs  to 
the  back  or  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in  many  insects  ; 

PALP,  v.  t.     To  feel.     [JVot  authorized.}  [a  feeler. 

PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  palpable.]  The  quality 
of  being  perceptible  by  the  touch.  ArbuthnoL 

PAL'PA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  palpor,  to  feel;  It. 
palpabile.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  that  may  be  felt ;  as, 
a  palpable  substance  ;  palpable  darkness.  Shak. 

2.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  easily  perceived  and  detected  ; 
as,  a  palpable  absurdity.  Tillotson. 

3.  Plain  ;  obvious  ;  easily  perceptible  ;  as,  palpable 
phenomena ;  palpable  proof.        Hooker.     Glanville. 

PAL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  palpa- 
ble ;  plainness  ,  obviousness  ,  crossness. 

PAL'PA-BLY,  ado.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 
2.  Grossly  ;  plainly  ;  obviously. 

Clodius  w:i3  acquiurd  by  ft  corrupt  jury  that  had  palpably  taken 
shares  of  money.  Bacon. 

PAL-PA'TfON,  n.  [L.  palpatio,  from  palpo,  to  feel,  to 
stroke,  from  the  root  of  feel,  and  Gr.  nuXXui,  to  shake. 
Probably  the  primary  sense  is  to  beat  or  strike  gently, 
or  to  touch,  or  to  spring,  to  leap,  allied  to  Gr.  jt/uAAoj, 
Fr.  bailer.] 
The  act  of  feeling. 

PAL'PE-BRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow. 

PAL'PE-BROUS,  a.      Having  huge  eyebrows.     Smart. 

PAL'PI-FOR.M,a.    Having  the  form  of  palpi  or  feelers. 

PAL-PIG'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  palpi  or  feelers.  Kirbv. 

PAL'Pt-TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  palpiln,  from  palpo.  Pulpito 
illustrates  the  primary  sense  of  palpo.] 

To  beat  gently  ;  to  bent,  as  the  heart ;  to  flutter, 
that  is,  to  move  with  little  throws  ;  as  we  say,  to  go 
pit-a-pat:  applied  particularly  to  a  preternatural  or 
excited  movement  of  the  heart. 

PAL'PI-TA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Beating  gently ;  flutter- 

PAL-PI-Ta'TION,  7i.     [L.  palpitatio.] 

1.  A  beating  of  the  heart ;  particularly,  a  preter- 
natural beating  or  pulsation  excited  by  violent  action 
of  the  body,  by  fear,  fright,  or  disease. 

Harvey.    ArbuthnoL 

2.  A  violent,  irregular  motion  of  the  heart. 

Cullen.     Parr. 
PALS'GRAVE,  (pawlz'grave,)  71.     [G.  pfahgraf,  from 
pfah,  contracted  from  I .  palatium,  palace,  and  graf, 
an  earl  ;  D.  paltsgraaf;  Sax.  gerefa,  a  reeve,  whence 
sheriff.] 

A  count  or  earl  who  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  king's  palace.  Diet. 

PALS'GRA-VINE,  n.     The  consort  or  widow  of  a 

palsgrave. 
PAL'SI-CAL,  a.     [from  palsy.]     Affected  with  palsy  ; 

paralytic. 
PAL'SI-£D,  (pawl'zid,)  pp.  or  o.     [from  palsy.]     Af- 
fected with  palsy. 
PAL'SY,   n.     [Supposed   to  be  contracted   from   Gr. 
irauaAiunj,  relaxation  ;  irnpoXu'.i,  to  loosen  or  relax.] 
An   abolition    of  function,   whether  of    intellect, 
special  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  common  sensa- 
tion, or  sympathetic  motion. 
PAL'SY,  v.  t.    To  paralyze  ;  to  destroy  function. 

Q.  To  destroy  action  or  energy.  Dwi>rht. 

PAL'S  Y-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Destroying  function.    ° 

PAL'TER,  v.   i.     [Probably  allied  to  faulter  or  falter, 

W.  pallu,  Eng.  fail, ;  Sp.  and  Port,  faltar,  to  want,  to 

fail,  to  miss,  to  balk,  to  come  short.    See  Fail  and 

Pall.] 

To  shift ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.  Johnson. 

Rather,  to  fail ;  to  come  short ;  to  balk. 


PAN 

PAL'TER,  v.  t.    To  squander,    Q.u.     [JVot  used.] 

Ainsworth. 

PAL'TER-ER,  n.    One  that  palters,  fails,  or  falls  short. 

PAL'TRI-LY,  aav.    Despicably  ;  meanly. 

PAL'TRI-NESS,  n.  [from  paltry.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing paltry,  vile,  or  worthless. 

PAL'TRY,  a.t[Sw.  palta,  plur.  paltor,  rags  ;  Dan. 
'pialt,  a  rag ;  pialtcd,  ragged  ;  Scot,  paltrie  or  peltrie, 
vile  trash  ;  It.  pultone,  a  vagabond.  It  may  be  allied 
to  Gr.  tpavXos,  vile,  and  to  fail.  Qu.  Fr.  piitrc,  a 
contracted  word.] 

Ragged  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  despicable ;  as, 
a  paltry  boy  ;  a.  paltry  slave  ;  a  paltry  trifle. 

Shak.    Addison. 

PA-LO'DAL,  a.     [L.palus.] 


of  fresh-water  snails.     "  Mantell. 

PA-Lu'DlN-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  paludina. 
Pa'LY,  a.*  [from  pale.]     Pale;  wanting  color;  used 

only  in  poetry.  Shak.     Gay. 

*  2.  In  heraldry,  divided  by  pales   into   four  equal 

parts.  Encye. 

PAM,  7i.     [Supposed  to  be  from  palm,  victory.]     The 

knave  of  clubs.  Pope. 

PAM' PAS,  7i.  pi.    The  name  given  to  vast   prairies 

in    the    southern   part  of   Buenos  Ayres   in   South 

America.  Encyc.  Am. 

PAM'PER,  v.  t.    [from  It.  pamberc,  bread  and  drink  ; 

pamberalo,   pampered,   well   fed ;   pane,   bread,  and 

bere,  to  drink,  L.  bibo.] 

1.  To  feed  to  the  full ;  to  glut ;  to  saginate  ;  to  feed 
luxuriously  ;  as,  to  pamper  the  body  or  the  appetite. 

Spenser. 
We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms  and  pampered  for 
corruption  and  the  grave.  D might. 

2.  To  gratify  to  the  full ;  to  furnish  with  that 
which  delights  ;  as,  to  pamper  the  imagination. 

PAM'PER-JSD,  pp.  or  o.  Fed  high  ;  glutted  or  grati- 
fied to  the  full. 

PAM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Glutting  ;  feeding  luxuriously  ; 
gratifying  to  the  full. 

PAM'PER-ING,  7i.     Luxuriancy.  Fulke. 

PAM'PIILET,  (pam'flet,)  71.  [Sp.  papelon,  from  papcl, 
paper.  The  word  signifies  both  a  pamphlet  wid  a 
bill  posted.  Sp.  papaleta,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
any  thing  is  written  ;  papel  volante,  a  small  pam- 
phlet. It  has  also  been  deduced  from  paunfiet,  pa- 
gina  filata,  a  word  said  to  have  been  used  by  Cax- 
ton.] 

A  small  book  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  of 
sheets  stitched  together,  but  not  bound. 

PAM'PIILET,  v.  t.   To  write  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets. 
Howell. 

PAM-PHLET-EER',  (pam-flet-eer',)  n.  A  writer  of 
pamphlets:  a  scribbler.  Tatler. 

PAM  IMILET-EER'ING,  a.    Writing  and  publishing 
pamphlets. 
2.  71.    The  writing  and  publishing  of  pamphlets. 

PAM'PRE,  71.  [Fr.]  In  Sculpture,  an  ornament  com- 
posed of  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes  ;  used 
for  decorating  columns.  Chcilt. 

PAN,  n.  [Sax.  panna;  Sw.  panna ;  G.  pfanne  ;  D.  pan  ; 
W.  id.] 

1.  A  vessel  broad  and  somewhat  hollow  or  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  or  with  a  raised  border;  used 
for  setting  milk  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

2.  The  part  cf  a  grje-tock  or  other  fire-arms 
which  holds  the  priming  that  communicates  with 
the  charge. 

3.  Something  hollow;  as,  the  brain  pan. 

4.  Among  farmers,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  that 
lies  below  the  soil ;  called  the  hard  pan. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head.  Chaucer. 
PAN,  v.  t.     To  join  ;  to  close  together.     [Local.] 

PAN,  71.     [Gr.l     In  mythology,  the  deity  of  shepherds. 

[See  Panic] 
PAN'A-BASE,  71.     [Gr.  nav  and  base.] 

A  gray  copper  ore. 
PAN-A-CE'A,  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  iravuKCia  ;  nav,  all, 

and  oKcopai,  to  cure.] 

1.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases ;  a  universal  medicine. 

Warton. 

2.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
PA-Na'DA,  )  71.     [Fr.  panade,  from  L.  panis,  Sp.  pan, 
PA-NA'DO,  j      It.  pane,  bread.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water  to 
the  consistence  of  pulp,  and  sweetened.   Wiseman. 
PAN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  panis.] 

Pertaining  to  bread. 
PAN'OAKE,  71.    A  thin  cake  fried  in  a  pan  or  baked 
on  an  iron  plate. 

Some  folks  think  it  will  never  be  good  times  till  houses  are  tiled 
with  pancakes.  FVanktin. 

PAN'C  ARTE,  7t.  A  royal  charter  confirming  to  a  sub- 
ject all  his  possessions.  Brande. 

PANCH,  n.     [W.  panu,  to  form  a  texture,  to  full.] 

Among  seamen,  a  thick  and  strong  mat,  to  be  fast- 
ened on  yards  to  prevent  friction. 

PANCH'WAY,  n.  A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for  pas- 
sengers. Malcom. 


all,   and   /cparoc, 


PAN 


PAN-GRAT'IC,         I  a.     [Gr.   rrai 
PAN-6'RAT'ie-AL,  j      strength.] 

Excelling  in  all  gymnastic  exercises ;  very  strong 

or  robust.  Brown. 

PAN'€RA-TIST,  n.    One  who  excels  in  gymnastic 

exercises. 
PAN-eRA'TI-UM,  (-she-um,) 


[Gr.  irav  and  xpa- 
rtrich 


is  the 


Among   the   ancients,   an    athletic    contest 
combined  boxing  anil  wrestling. 

PAN'ORE-AS,  71.     [Gr.  ttuv,  all,  and  kococ,  flesh.] 

A  gland  cf  the  body  situated  between  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  and  the  vertebra?  of  the  loins,  reach- 
ing from  the  liver  to  the  spleen,  and  attached  to  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  two  lingers  in  breadth,  and  six  in 
length,  soft  and  supple.  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum.        Quincy.     Coze. 

PAN-GRE-AT'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancreas  ;  as, 
pancreatic  juice.  Arbuthnot. 

PAN'CY.     See  Pansy. 

PAN-DE'AN  PIPES,7i.pJ.  A  wind  instrument  of  an- 
tiquity made  of  reeds  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
gradually  lessening,  and  tuned  to  each  other.  * 

PAN'DEGT,  71.  [L.  pandecttB,  from  Gr.  rrai-cWuc; 
nav,  all,  and  6e\opai,  to  contain,  to  take.] 

1.  A  treatise  which  contains  the  whole  of  any  sci- 
ence. Swift. 

2.  Pandects,  in  the  plural,  the  digest  or  collection  of 
civil  or  Roman  law,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  ami  containing  53-1  decisions  or  judgments 
of  lawyers,  to  which  the  emperor  gave  the  force  and 
authority  of  law.  This  compilation  consists  of  fifty 
books,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  civil  law. 

PAN-DEM'IG,  a.     [Gr.  Trav,  all,  and  cV»c,  people.] 
Incident  to  a  whole  people  ;  epidemic  ;  as,  a  pan- 
demic disease.  Harvey.     Parr. 
PAN-DE-Mo'NI-UM,  71.     [Gr.  ttos,  itav,  all,  and  oai- 
poiv,  a  demon.] 

In  fabulous  story,  the  great  hall  or  council-chamber 
of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  Milton. 

PAN'DER,  71.     [Qu.  It.  pandere,  to  set  abroad,  or  Pan- 

darus,  in  Chaucer.     In  Pers.    .ItX/Li  bondar, 

keeper  of  a  warehouse  or  granary,  a  forestaller  who 
buys  and  hoards  goods  to  enhance  the  price  ;  an- 
swering to  L.  mango.  But  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  is  not  obvious.] 

A  pimp  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  male  bawd  ;  a  mean,  profli- 
gate wretch,  who  caters  for  the  lust  of  others. 

Dryden.     Shak. 
PAN'DER,  v.  t.     To  pimp;  to  procure  lewd  women 

for  others.  Shak. 

PAN'DER,   v.   i.     To   act   as   agent   for  the  lusts  of 
2.  To  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion.        [others. 
PAN'DER-AGE,  71.    A  procuring  of  sexual  connection. 

Ch.  Rcltg.  Ajrpeal. 
PAN'DER-ISM,  71.     The  employment  or  vices  of  a 

pander  ;  a  pimping.  Swift. 

PAN'DER-LV,  a.     Pimping  ;  acting  the  pander.  Shak. 
PAN-DIG-U-LA'TION,  71.     [L.  pandiculor,  to  yawn, 
to  stretch.] 

A  yawning  ;  a  stretching  ;  the  tension  of  the  sol- 
ids that  accompanies  yawning,  or  that  restlessness 
and  stretching  that  accompany  the  cold  fit  of  an 
intermittent.  Encyc.    Flayer. 

PIJN'DIt'  [  n'     *n  H*ndoostan,  a  learned  Brahmin. 
PAN'DOO'R,  71.     A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  light-in- 
fantry soldiers  in  the  Austrian  service.         Brande. 
PAN-DO'RA,  71.     [Gr.  vai;  all,  and  S-oap,  a  gift.] 

In  mythology,  a  fabled  female  who  received  a  va- 
riety of  gifts.  Jupiter  gave  her  a  box  for  her  hus- 
band, who  opened  it,  and  out  rushed  a  multitude  of 
evils.  Lempnere. 

PAN'DORE,       i  r„  ,  „  „„ , 

PAN'DO-RAN,  j  "■     tGr"  ™'"!''«Pa-] 

An  instrument  of  music  of  the  lute  kind  ;  a  ban- 
dore. Drayton. 
PAN-Dfj'RI-FORM,  a.*  [L.  pandura,  from  the  Gr.] 
In  botany,  obovaie,  with  a  deep  recess  or  sinus  on 
each  side,  'like  the  body  of  a  fiddle  or  violin. 
PANE,  71.     [Fr.  pan,  from  extending,  whence  panncau, 
a  panel  ;  Arm.  penult ;  Sp.  cntrcpuho  ;  D.  puneet.] 

1.  A  square  of  glass. 

2.  A  piece  of  any  thing  in  variegated  works. 

Donne. 
PAN-E-GYR'IC,  71.  t   [Fr.   panegyrique:    It.   and   Sp. 
pancgirico;  L.  panegyricus,  from  the  Gr.  ravnyvptf, 
a  public   meeting  or  celebration;  irac,  ttui/,  all,  and 
uyvpic,  an  assembly.] 

1.  An  oration  or  eulogy  in  praise  of  some  distir. 
guished  person  or  achievement ;  a  formal  or  elabo- 
rate encomium.  StilUngficct. 

2.  An  encomium  ;  praise  bestowed  on  some  emi- 
irtue.  Dryden. 
1  'ontaining  praise  or  eulogy  ; 


PAN-E-GYR'IG, 
PAN-E-GYR'IO-AL 
PAN-EG'Y-RIS,  71. 

public  meeting. 
PAN-E-GYR'IST,  71 

ing. 


[Gr. 


'5-] 


A  festival  ; 

Milton. 

One  who  bestows   praise  ; 

either  by  writing  or  spealt 

Camden. 
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PAN'E-GY-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  praise  highly ;  to  write  or 
pronounce  a  eulogy  on.  Ch.  Obs. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZE,  v.  i.     To  bestow  praises.  Mitford. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZ-£D,  pp.     Highly  praised  or  eulogized. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  Praising  highly;  eulo- 
gizing 

PAN'EL,  n.  [Fr.  panneau;  Sw.  panna,  pan  ;  pannela, 
to  wainscot ;  Russ.  panel,  ceiling,  or  wainscot ; 
probably  named  from  breadth,  extension.] 

1.  A  piece  of  board  whose  edges  are  inserted  into 
the  groove  of  a  thicker  surrounding  frame  ;  as,  the 
panel  of  a  door.  Addison.     Swift. 

2.  A  piece  of  parchment  or  schedule,  containing 
the  names  of  persons  summoned  by  the  sheriff. 
Hence,  more  generally, 

3.  The  whole  jury. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.      Encyc.  Am. 
PAN'EL,  v.  t.     To  form  with  panels  ;  as,  to  panel  a 

wainscot.  Pennant. 

PA  X '  E  L-  ED,  pp.  or  a.     Formed  with  panels. 
Pa NE' LESS,  a.     Without  panes  of  glass.      Skenstone. 
PAN'EL-ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  panels. 
PANG,  n.  f  [D.  pynigen,  G.  peinigen,  to  torture,  from 

pijn,  pein,  pain  ;  Sax.  pinan.     See  Pain.] 


PANG,  v.  t 

PAN'GO-LIN,  n.  *  A  name  applied  to  two  spec.es  of 
Manis,  a  genus  of  edentate  mammals,  the  one  in- 
habiting Bengal,  and  the  other  Central  Africa.  They 
are  reptile-like,  and  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
hard  scales  or  plates,  and  can  be  rolled  into  a  spheri- 

PAN-HEL-Le'NI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  TravcMnvtov.] 
The  national  council  or  congress  of  Greece. 

Anderson. 

PAN'IC,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  panico;  Fr.  panique ;  Gr. 
lraviKUi  ;  W.  pannu,  to  cause  to  sink,  to  depress  or 
hollow,  to  cause  a  panic.  The  primary  sense  is  in- 
transitive, to  shrink,  or  transitive,  tu  cause  to  shrink  ; 
Hence  the'  fabled  Pan,  the  frightful  deity  of  the 
woods  or  shepherds.] 

A  sudden  fright ;  particularly,  a  sudden  fright  with- 
out real  cause,  or  terror  inspired  by  a  trilling  cause 
or  misapprehension  of  danger;  as,  the  troops  were 
seized  with  a  panic;  they  fled  in  a  panic. 

PAN'IC,  a.  Extreme  or  sudden  ;  applied  to  fright ;  as, 
panic  fear. 

PAN'IC,  it.    The  grain  of  the  panic  grass. 

PAN'IC  GRASS,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum. 

PAN'I-CLE,  n.  [L.  panicula,  down  upun  reeds,  cat's 
tail,  allied  to  L.  pannus,  cloth  ;  W.  pan,  nap,  down, 
the  fulling  of  cloth  ;  panu,  to  cover  with  nap,  to  full 
or  mill  cloth,  to  beat,  to  bang.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  drive,  strike,  or  press  ;  hence,  to  full  or  make 
thick.] 

In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  or  fruits  are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously 
subdivided,  as  in  oats  and  some  of  the  grasses.  The 
panicle  is  .of  various  kinds,  as  the  dense  or  close,  the 
spiked,  the  squeezed,  the  spreading,  the  diffused,  the 
divaricating.  Martyn. 

PAN'1-CL.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  panicles.     Eaton. 

PAN'IG-STRUCK,  a.  Struck  with  a  panic,  or  sudden 


2.  Having  the  flowers  in  panicles;  as,  a. paniculate 
inflorescence.  Lee. 

PA-NIV'O-ROUS,  a      [L.  panis  and  voro.] 

Eating  bread  ;  subsisting  on  bread. 
PAN-NaDE',  n.    The  curvet  of  a  horse.     [See  Panic.] 

Ainsworth. 
PAN'NAGE.  n.     [from  L.  pants.] 

The  food  of  swine  in  the  woods  ;  as  beach-nuts, 
acorns,  &c,  called,  also,  pawns;  also,  the  money 
taken  by  agistors  for  the  mast  of  the  king's  forest. 
Cowel. 
PAN'NEL,  n.     [W.  panel,  something  plaited  or  mat- 
ted ;  L.  pannus,  cloth.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tusser. 

2.  The  stomach   of  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
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jury.     [Jfotused.]  '       Wood. 

PANN'IER,  (pan'yer,)  n.  [Fr.  panier;  It.  paniera :  Sp. 
panera,  a  pannier,  and  a  granary;  from  L.  panis, 
bread.] 

A  wicker  basket ;  primarily,  a  bread-basket,  but 
used  for  carrying  fruit  or  other  things  on  a  horse. 
Addison. 
2.  In  architecture,  the  same  as  corbel,  which  see. 
Choill. 
PAN'NI-ICEL,  n.     The  brain-pan  or  skull.     [JVot  in 


Complete  armor  or  defense. 

We  had  need  to  take  the  Christian  panoply,  to  put  cm  the  whole 

PAN-OP'TI-CON,  n.  A  prison  so  constructed  that  the 
inspector  can  see  each  of  the  prisoners  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them.  J.  Bcntham. 

PAN-O-RA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  nav,  all,  and  opaua,  view, 
from  opaai,  to  see.] 

1.  Literally,  a  complete  or  entire  view  in  every  di- 
rection. 

2.  A  picture  presenting  from  a  central  point  a  view 
of  objects  in  every  direction,  represented  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  cylindrical  wall  or  rotunda.  It  is 
lighted  from  above,  and  viewed  from  a  platform  in 
the  center. 

PAN-0-RAM'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  panorama, 

or  complete  view. 
PAN-SOPH'IC-AL,  a.     [See  Pansophy.]     Pretending 

to  have  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.    Worthington. 
PAN'SO-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  rr.ii/,  all,  and  ao,j>ia,  wisdom.] 
Universal  wisdom  or  knowledge.     [Little  used.] 
Hartlib. 
PAN-STE-RE-O-RA'MA,  n.    A  model  of  a  town  or 
country   in    wood,  cork,  pasteboard,  or  other   sub- 
stance, showing  every  part  in  relief.  Brande. 
PAN'S  V,  n.     [Fr.  pensee,  fancy  or  thought,  from  pen- 
scr,  to  think.] 

A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Viola;  the  Viola 
tricolor,  or  garden  violet;  also  called  Heart's-ease. 
Brande. 
PANT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  pantcler,  probably  from  the  root  of 
W.  panu,  to  beat.     See  Panicle,  and  qu.  Gr.  nueoi.] 
1.  To  palpitate  ;    to  beat  with   preternatural  vio- 
lence or  rapidity,  as  the  heart  in  terror,  or  after  hard 
labor,  or  in  anxious  desire  or  suspense. 


Yetr. 
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Pluto  pants  fur  breath  from  out  hid  cell.  Dryden. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission  or  declining  strength. 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pauls  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upou  the  trees.  Pope. 

4.  To  long  ;  to  desire  ardently. 

Who  pants  fur  :r!..ry  rimis  but  3hort  repose.  Pope. 

As  the  hart  panuih  Lvft-r   th -  uMier-brooks,  so  panleUt  my  soul 
after  thee,  0  God.  —  Ps.  xlii. 

PANT,  n.    Palpitation  of  the  heart.  Shale. 

PAN'TA-GRAPH,  ru     See  Pantograph. 

PAN-TA-LETS',  n.  pi.  Loose  drawers,  resembling  pan- 
taloons, worn  by  females  and  children. 

PAN-TA-LOON',  71.  t  [Fr.  pantalon.  Qu.  W.  pannn, 
to  involve,  or  panu,  to  cover,  and  Fr.  talon,  the 
heel.] 

1.  A  garment  for  males,  in  which  breeches  and 
stockings  are  in  a  piece.     [Obs.] 

2.  In  the  plural,  pantaloons,  a  species  of  close,  long 
trowsers. 

3.  A  ridiculous  character  in  the  Italian  comedy, 
pantalonc,  and  a  buffoon  in  pantomimes;  so  called 
from  his  close  dress.  Addison. 

PAN-TA-MORPH'IC,  a.    [Gr.  rras,  navra,  and  pop<pn.~\ 

Taking  all  forms. 
PAN-TE€H'NI-eON,  71.     [rror-  and   rc\vr,.]     A  place 
where  every    :■;!<  n.'.s   of    w  ui kin.-mslnp   i~;  <■   I h -.  1  ■  <! 
and  exposed  for  sale.  Brande. 

PANT'ER,  71.     One  that  pants. 
PANT'ER,  71.     [Ir.  painter,  a  snare.] 

A  net.  Chaucer. 

PANT'ESS,  71.     [from  pant.]     The  difficulty  of  breath 

ing  in  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

PAN'THE-ISM,  71.  [Gr.  nav,  all,  and  6<;oc,  God 
whence  theism.] 

The  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  God,  or  the  sys 

tern  of  theology  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 

universe  is  the  supreme  God.      Encyc.     Asiat.  Res. 

PAN'THE-IST,  71.     One  that  believes  the  universe  to 

be  God ;  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Spinosa. 

The  earliest  Grecian  panVieist  of  whom  we  read  is  Orpheus. 

PAN-THE-IST'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  pantheism  ; 

PAN-THE-IST'IC-AL,  j      confounding  God  with  the 

universe.  Enfield.     Waterland. 

2.  In  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to  statues  and  fig 

ures  which  bear  the  symbols  of  several  deities  tc 

gether.  Brande. 

PAN-THE'ON,  71.  [Gr.  rras,  nav,  all,  and  Beo< 
God.] 

A  temple  or  magnificent  edifice  at  Rome,  ded, 
cated  to  all  the  gods.  It  is  now  converted  into 
church.  It  was  built  or  embellished  by  Agrippa, 
son-in-law  to  Augustus,  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical 
form,  with  a  spherical  dome,  and  144  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Brands. 
In  the  classics,  pronounced  pan'the-on. 

PAN'THER,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iravBnp.  Qu.  dnp,  1 
wild  beast.] 

A  fierce,  carnivorous  quadruped  and  digitigmde 
mammal,  the  Felis  Pardus,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a  yellow  color,  diversified 
with  roundish,  black  spots.  This  animal  will  climb 
trees  in  pursuil  of  small  animals.     It  is  a  native  of 
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Africa.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  spttits  of 
the  "-'mis,  as  the  cougar. 
PAN'TILE,  71.     [qu.  W.  pantu,  to  dimple,  to  sink  in, 
to  become  hollow  ;  pan,  a  bowl,  a  pan  ;  or  Fr.  pente, 
a  bending.] 

A  tile  with  a  curved  or  hollow  surface.    But  qu. 

PANT'lNG,  ppr.   or  a.      [See   Pant.]      Palpitating; 

breathing  with  a  rapid  succession  of  inspirations  and 

expirations  ;  longing. 
PANT'ING,  w.  Palpitation  ;  rapid  breathing;  longing. 
PANT'ING-LY,    adv.        With    palpitation    or    rapid 

breathinsr. 
PANT'LER,   71.      [Fr.  panetier,  from  pain,  L.  panis, 

bread.] 

The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has  charge  of  the 

bread.  Shale. 

PAN-TO-CHRO-NOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  nav,  X!""">S, 

and  pirnov.] 
An  instrument  which  combines  the  properties  of 

the  compass,  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial, 

and  used  for  all  three  of  them.  Brande. 

PAN-TO'FLE,  (pan-too'fl,)  71.    [Fr.  pantoufie;  It.  pan- 

tofoUi, a  slipper;  Sp.  pantuflo  ;  Sw.  toffla,  tojfel,  a  slip- 
per or  sandal ;  Dan.  tofd  ;  Russ.  tufel.] 
A  slipper  for  the  foot. 
PAN'TO-GRAPH,  71.     [Gr.  iravra,  all,  and  ypatin  de- 
scription.] 
An  instrument  for  copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging 

ma|H,  plans,  and  figures.  P.  Cyc. 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'IC,  \  a.     Pertaining  to  a  panto- 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      graph  ;  performed  by  a 

pantograph. 
PAN-TOG'RA-PHY,  71.     General  description;    view 

of  an  entire  thing. 
PAN-TO-LOG' IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  pantology. 
PAN-TOL'O-GIST,  71.     One  writing  on  or  conversant 

with  pantology. 
PAN-TOL'O-GV,  71.     [Gr.  rrac  and  \oyo;.] 

A  work  of  universal  information  ;    a   systematic 

view  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
PAN-TOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  rrwra,  all,  and  pcrpcoj, 

An  instrument  for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations, 
angles,  and  distances.     [JVor.  used.]  Bailey. 

PAN-TOM'E-TRY,  71.  Universal  measurement.  [JVot 
used.] 

PAN'TO-MIME,  7t.  [L.  pentomimus ;  Gr.  TtavTouqios ; 
7rac,  irav,  all,  and  iririoc,  a  mimic] 

1.  One  that  imitates  all  sorts  of  actions  and  char- 
acters without  speaking ;  one  that  expresses  his 
meaning  by  mute  action.  The  pantomimes  of  an- 
tiquity used  to  express  in  gestures  and  action  what- 
ever the  chorus  sung,  changing  their  countenance 
and  behavior  as  the  subject  of  the  song  varied. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  scene  or  representation  in  dumb  show. 

3.  A  species  of  musical  entertainment  connected 
with  dumb  show.  Busby 

PAN'TO-MIME,  a.  Representing  only  in  mute  action. 

PAN-TO-MIM'I€,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pan'to- 
PAN-TO-MIM'I€-AL,  \  mime  ;  representing  char- 
acters and  actions  bv  dumb  show. 
PAN-TO-MIM'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  pan- 
tomime. 
PAN'TO-MlM-IST  n.  One  who  acts  in  pantomime. 
PAN'TON,  )  n.      [Qu.  L.     pando,    to 

PAN'TON-SHOE,  (-shoo,)  \     open.] 

A  horseshoe  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow  and 
hoof-bound  heel.  Far.  Diet. 

PAN-TOPH'A-GIST,  n.     An  animal  or  person  that 

eats  every  thing. 
PAN'TRY,  71.     [Fr.  panctiere,  a  shepherd's  scrip  ;  L. 
panarium,  from  panis,  bread.] 

An  apartment  or  closet  in  which  provisions   are 
kept. 
PAN'UR-GY,  71.     [Gr.  iravovpyio;  ,rav,  a  I,  and  epyov, 
work.] 
Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  business  ;  craft. 

Bailey. 
PAP,  n.     [L.  papilla.] 

A  nipple  of  the  breast ;  a  teat.  Dryden. 

PAP,  71.  [Low  L.  papa;  ll.pappai  T).  pap  ;  Pers.  bob, 
food.] 

1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread  boiled 
or  softened  with  water.  Boyle. 

2.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsworth. 
PAP,  11.  t.  -  To  feed  with  pap. 

PA-PA',  71.  [L.  and  Fr.  popa  ;  D.  and  G.  id. ;  Gr.  rrarr- 
rrac ;  It.  and  Sp.  papa,  the  pope .  a  word  used  by  the 
ancient  Scythians,  as  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Chal 
daic.] 

Father;  a  word  with  us  used  by  children.  Swift. 

PA'PA-CY,  71.  [Fr.  papauti;  It.  papato  ;  from  papa, 
the  pope.] 

1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  the  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome ;  hence,  the  popes,  taken  collectively. 

2.  Papal  authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  popedom. 

Milne. 
Pa'PAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  pape,  the  pope.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff  of  Rome  ;  ;*•?- 
ish  ;  as,  papal  authority  ;  the  papal  chair. 
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2.  Proceeding  from  the  pope  ;  as,  a. papal  license  or 
indulgence  ;  a  pupal  edict. 

3.  Annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome. 
PA'PA-LIN,  n.     A  papist.     [JVot  used.]  Herbert. 
Pa'P  A  L-IST,  «.    One  who  favors  papal  power  or  doc- 

tlines.  Baxter. 

Pa'PAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  papal. 
Pa'PAL-IZE,  v  i.     To  conform  to  popery.     Cowper. 
PA'PAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  papal  manner  ;  popishly. 
PA-PAV-ER-A'CEOUS,  a.     Belonging  to  the  poppy. 
PA-PAV'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  papavereus,  from  papaver,  a 

poppy.] 
Resembling  the  poppy;  of  the  nature  or  qualities 

of  poppies.  Brown. 

PA-PAW,  7i.*  [Fr.  papayer.] 

1.  A  tree  and  its  fruit.  The  Carica  papaya  grows, 
in  warm  climates,  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  with  a  soil,  herbaceous  stem,  naked  nearly  to 
the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue,  on  every  side,  on 
long  footstalks.  Between  the  leaves  grow  the  flow- 
er and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  melon. 
The  juice  is  acrid  and  milky,  but  the  fruit,  when 
boiled,  is  eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables. 

Encyc.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  papaw  of  North  America  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus Anona  or  custard  apple. 

PAPE,  n.     The  pope.     [ Obsolete.] 

Pa'PER,  n.  [Fr.  papier  ;  It.  papiro  :  Port,  and  Sp.  pa- 
pel;  D.  and  G.  papier;  W.  papyr:  Gr.  irairvpoc;  L. 
papyrus,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  plant,  from  which 
was  made  a  kind  of  paper.  This  word  is  said  to  be 
formed  from  irato,  to  feed,  and  ttvo,  fire,  from  the  use 
of  the  plant  as  fuel.    Elmcs.  Qu.] 

1.  A  substance  formed  into  thin  sheets,  on  which 
letters  and  figures  are  written  or  printed.  Paper  is 
made  of  different  materials  ;  but  among  us  it  is  usu- 
ally made  of  linen  or  cotton  rags.  A  line  paper  is 
made  of  silk,  particularly  for  bank  notes,  which  re- 
quire to  be  very  thin. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper.  Locke 

3.  A  single  sheet  printed  or  written  ;  as,  a  daily 
paper;  a  weekly  paper  ;  a  periodical  paper;  referring 
to  essays,  journals,  newspapers,  &c. 

4.  Any  written  instrument,  whether  note,  receipt, 
bill,  invoice,  bond,  memorial,  deed,  and  the  liko. 
The  papers  lie  on  the  speaker's  table. 

Tkcy  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  signed.  Dryden. 

5.  A  promissory  note  or  notes,  or  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
as,  negotiable  paper.  Kent. 

6.  Hangings  printed  or  stamped  ;  paper  for  cover- 
ing the  walls  of  rooms. 

PA'PER,  a.    Made  of  paper ;  consisting  of  paper. 

2.  Thin;  slight;  as,  a  paper  wall.  Burnet. 

Pa'PER,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  furnish  with 
paper-hangings  ;  as,  to  paper  a  room  or  a  house. 

2.  To  register.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  fold  or  inclose  in  paper. 
PA'FER-CRED'IT,  n.    Evidences  of  debt ;  promisso- 
ry notes,  &c,  passing  current  in  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

2.  Notes  or  bills  emitted  by  public  authority,  prom- 
ising the  payment  of  money.  The  revolution  in 
North  America  was  carried  on  by  means  of  paper- 
credit. 

P.\T':\-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  paper. 

PA'PER-FAC-£D,  (-taste,)  a.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper.  Shak. 

PA'PER-HANG'INGS,  n.  pi  Paper  ornamented  with 
colored  figures,  pasted  against  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments, &c.  The  term  hangings  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  woven  or  embroidered  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elegant  rooms  were  covered. 
P.  Cyc 

PA'PER-KITE,  n.  A  light  frame  covered  with  paper, 
for  flving  in  the  air  like  a  kite.  Warton. 

Pa'PER-MaK'ER,  n.    One  that  manufactures  paper. 

Pa'PER-MaK'ING,  n.  The  art  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing paper. 

PA'PER-MILL,  n.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is  manufac- 
tured. 

PA'PER-MON'EY,  ,-mun'ne,)  n.  Notes  or  bills  issued 
by  authority,  and  promising  the  payment  of  money, 
circulated  as  the  representative  of  coin.  We  apply 
the  word  usually  to  notes  or  bills  issued  by  a  State, 
or  by  an  authorized  banking  corporation. 

Pa'PER-STaIN'ER,  n.  One  that  stains,  colors,  or 
stamps  paper  for  hangings. 

PA-PES'CENT,  a.  [from  pup.]  Containing  pnp  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  pap.  jlrbuthnot. 

Pa'PESS,  7i.     A  female  pope.  Hall. 

PAPETERIE,  (pap'tree,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamented 
case  or  box  containing  paper  and  other  materials  for 
writing. 

Pa'PHI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rites  of  Venus. 

PAP'IER-MA'VHE,  (papVt-ma'shS,)  n.  [Fr.]  A 
hard  substance  made  of  a  pulp  from  rags  or  paper 
mixed  with  sire  or  glue,  and  cast  in  a  mold.  It  is 
used  for  large  tea-boards,  trays,  and  various  orna- 
mental works.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

PA-PWLA,  n.     [L.]     A  small  pap  or  nipple. 

2.  Papilla:,  pi.,  are  minute,  projecting  filaments,  be- 
ing the  termination  of  nerves,  as  on  the  tongue, 
skin,  &c. 
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PA-PIL'IO,  (pa-pil'yo,,  n.  [L.]  A  butterfly.  In  zo- 
ology, a  genus  of  injects  of  numerous  species.  These 
insects  are  produced  from  the  caterpillar.  The  chrys- 
alis is  the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of 
the  butterfly.  Barbat. 

PA-PIL-IO-NA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  *  Resembling  the 
butterfly  ;  a  term  in  botany,  used  to  describe  the  cor- 
ols  of  plants  which  have  the  shape  of  a  butterfly, 
such  as  that  of  the  pea.  The  papilionaceous  plants 
are  of  the  leguminous  kind.  Encyc.     Q,uincy. 

The  papilionaceous  corol  is  usually  four-petaied, 
having  an  upper  spreading  petal,  called  the  banner, 
two  side  petals  called  wings,  and  a  lower  petal  called 
the  keel.  Martyn. 

PAP'IL-LA-RY, )  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 

PAP'IL-LOUS,  j  nipple  or  the  papilla  ;  covered 
with  papilla.  Dcrham. 

PAP'IL-LA'PE,  v.  i.     To  grow  into  a  nipple.  Fleming. 

PAP'IL-LoSE,  a.     Nipply  ;  covered  with   fleshy  dots 

or  points  ;  verrucose  ;  warty  ;  as,  a  papillose  leaf. 

Martyn. 

2.  Covered  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

Smith, 

PAP'IL-LOTE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  small  pieces 
of  paper  on  which  ladies  roll  up  their  hair. 

Pa'PISM,  71.     [from  Fr.  papc,  pope.] 

Popery.  Bedell. 

Pa'PIST,  71.  [Fr.  papiste ;  It.  papista;  from  Fr.  pupe, 
pope.] 

A  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  that  adheres  to  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  authority  of  the  pope.   Clarendon. 

PA-PIST'IC.         \a.     Popish;    pertaining   to  popery  ; 

PA-PIST'IC-AL,  ]  adherent  to  the  church  of  Rome 
and  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  Wlutgifte. 

PA'PIST-RY,  7i.  Popery ;  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  of  Rome.     Ascliam.     Wlutgifte. 

Pa'PiZ-£D,  C-pIzd,)  a.     Conformed  to  popery.' 

Fuller. 

PAP-POOSE',  n.  Among  the  native  Indians  of  JVew 
England,  a  babe  or  young  child. 

PAP'POUS,  a.     [from  L.  pappus ;  Gr.  rrgTrrro?.] 

Downy  ;  furnished  with  a  pappus,  as  the  seeds  of 
certain  plants,  such  as  thistles,  dandelions,  &c. 

Ray. 

PAP'PUS,  7i.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ttairnos,  an  old  man  or 
grandfather  ;   hence,  a  substance   resembling    gray 

The  hairy,  feathery,  or  membranous  calyx  of  the 
individual  florets,  in  certain  compound  flowers  be- 
longing to  the  Linnsan  class  Syngenesia. 

PAP'PY,  a.     [from  pap.]     Like  pap  ;  soft ;  succulent. 
Burnet. 

PAP'tI-Lo<E,  7i. pi.  [L.]  Pimples;  a  sort  of  eruption 
on  the  skin,  consisting  of  small,  acuminated  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tend- 
ing to  suppuration  ;  commonly  terminating  in  scurf. 

PAP'lI-LoSE,  a.  Covered  with  papula  ;  as,  a  papu- 
lose leaf.  Martyn. 

PAP'TJ-LOUS,  a.     Full  of  pimples. 

PAP-Y-Ra'CEOUS,  /  a.    belonging  to  the  papyrus  or 

PA-PYR'E-AN,  j      papyri. 

PA-PY'RUS,  n.  [L.]  An  Egyptian  plant,  a  kind  of 
reed,  of  which  the  ancients  made  a  material  for  writ- 
ing 

2.  Papyri,  pi. ;  a  manuscript  written  on  membranes 
of  the  papyrus.  Oliddon. 

PAR,  n.  [L.  par,  equal ;  W.  par,  that  is  upon  or  con- 
tiguous, that  is  in  continuity,  a  state  of  readiness  or 
preparedness,  a  pair,  a  fellow,  Eng.  peer.  The  word 
seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  L.  paro,  and  the 
Shemitic  K"ia,  and  the  primary  sense,  to  extend  or 
reach.] 

1.  State  of  equality  ;  equal  value  ;  equivalence 
without  discount  or  premium.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  at  par,  ahove  par,  or  below  par.  Bills  are  at 
par  when  they  are  sold  at  their  nominal  amount 
for  coin  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Equality  in  condition. 

PA-RA',  n.  In  Turkish  money,  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
piaster,  or  about  one  fourth  of  a  cent.     McCulloch. 

PAR'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  parabilis.] 

Easily  procured.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

PAR'A-BLE,  77.  [Fr.  parabole,  from  L.  parabola ;  Gr. 
napafJoXr/,  from  napa/3a\\u>,  to  throw  forward  or 
against,  to  compare  ;  7rap«,  to  or  against,  and  /j<t\\u>, 
to  throw  ;  as  in  confern,  collatum,  to  set  together,  or 
one  thing  with  another.] 

\  fable  or  allegorical  relation  or  representation  of 
something  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral 
is  drawn  for  instruction  ;  such  as  the  parable  of  the 
trees  choosing  a  king.  Judges  ix.  ;  the  parable  of  the 
poor  man  and  his  lamb,  2  Sam.  xii. ;  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins,  Matt.  xxv. 

PAR'A-BLE,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  fiction  or  fable. 
Milton. 

PAR'A-BLED,  pp.    Represented  by  fablo. 

PA-RAB'O-LA,  7i.  [L.  See  Parable.]  A  conic  sec- 
tion arising  from  cutting  a  cone  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  one  of  its  sides.  Barlow. 

PA-RAB'O-LE,  n.  [See  Parable.]  In  oratory,  simili- 
tude ;  comparison.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-BOL'IC,         )   a.      Expressed    by  parable    or 

PAR-A-BOL'IC-AL,  $  allegorical  representation  ; 
as,  parabolical  instruction  or  description.     Brown. 
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2.  [from  parabola.]  Having  the  form  of  a  parabola  , 
as,  a  parubid.ic  curve.  Clieyne. 

3.  Generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola ;'  as,  a 
parabolic  conoid. 

PAR-A-BOL'IC-AL-LY,  adv.      By  way  of  parable. 
Brown. 
2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
PAR-A-BOL'l-FORM,  a.    Resembling  I  parabola  in 

PA-RAB'O-LISM,  n.  [from  parabola.'  In  algebra, 
the  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first 
term.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

PA-RAB'O-LOID,  n.  [Gr.  napa/3o\n  and  uioc, 
form.] 

1.  The  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parab- 
ola about  its  axis;  a  parabolic  conoid.  Brande. 

2.  The  term  paraboloid  ]r,m  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  parabolas  of  the  higher  orders.  Hutton. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  n.  A  physician  who  follows  the 
practice  of  Paracelsus,  a  Swiss  physician  of  celebrity, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ferrand. 
PAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  (-shan,)  a.     Denoting  the  medical 

practice  of  Paracelsus.  Hakewill. 

PAR-A-CEN-TE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  napaKCvrriait ;  irapa, 
through,  and  ncvr'-io,  to  pierce.] 

In  surgrrv,  the  perforation  of  a  cavity  of  the  body 
either  with  a  trocar,  lancet,  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment, for  the  evacuation  of  any  effused  fluid. 

Encyc. 
PAR-A-CEN'TRIC,  \   a.     [Gr.  napa,  beyond,  and 

PAR-A-CE.VTRIC-AL,  \       Kturpou,  center.] 

Deviating  from  circularity.  Clieyne. 

Paracentric  motion  ;  the  space  by  which  a  revolving 

planet  approaches  nearer  to,  and  recedes  further  from, 

the  sun,  or  center  of  attraction.  Hutton. 

PA-RA€H'RO-NISM,    n.     [Gr.    napa,    beyond,    and 

Xpovos,  time.] 

An  error  in  chronology  ;  the  mistake  of  making 
the  date  of  an  event  later  than  it  was  in  reality. 

Encyc. 
PAR'A-CHROSE,  a.     [Gr.  napaxpomic.] 

In  mineralogy,  changing  color,  by  exposure  to  the 
.weather.  Mohs. 

PAR'A-CHUTE,  (par'a-shute,)  77.*  [Gr.  napa,  against, 
and  Fr.  chute,  a  fall.] 

In  aerostation,  an    instrument   in   the  form  of  an 
umbrella,  to  prevent  the  rapidity  of  descent. 
PAR'A-€LETE,7i.  [Gr.  napaK\riros,fmmnapaKa\coi ; 
■napa,  to,  and  KaXtai,  to  call.] 

Properly,  an   advocate;  one  called  to  aid  or  sup- 
port ;  hence,  the  consoler,  comforter,  or  intercessor, 
a  term  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pearson.    Bale. 
PAR'A-€LOSE,  n.    A  screen  separating  a  chapel  from 

the  body  of  a  church.  Hook. 

PAR-A-€ROS'Tie,  71.  A  poetical  composition  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the  let- 
ters which  commence  the  remaining  verses  of  the 
poem.  Brande. 

PAR-A-CT-AN'O-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  Ttnpa  and  cyanogen.] 
A  brownish-black  insoluble  substance,  which  re- 
mains after  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanid  of  mer- 
cury by  heat.  It  is  apparently  isomoric  with  cyan- 
ogen. B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
PA-RADE',  71. t  [Fr.  parade,  parade,  and  a  parrying; 
ll.parata;  Sp.  parada,  a  stop,  or  stopping,  halt,  end 
of  a  course,  a  fold  for  cattle,  a  relay  of  horses,  a 
dam  or  bank,  a  stake,  bet  or  wager,  a  parade. 
This  is  from  the  root  of  L.  paro,  Sp.  parar,  to  pre- 
pare.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  the  place  where  troops  as- 
semble for  exercise,  mounting  guard,  or  other  pur- 
pose. Brande. 
f  2.  Show  ;  ostentation  ;  display. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Pompous  procession. 

The  rite;>  p  itV-rn-il,  th"  p  irson  paid, 

In  state  returned  the  grand  parade.  Swift. 


5.  State  of  preparation  or  defense.  Locke. 

6.  The  action  of  parrying  a  thrust.  [Fr.]  Encyc. 
PA-RADE',  v.  t.     To  assemble  and  array  or  marshal 

in  military  order.  The  general  gave  orders  to  parade 
the  troops.  The  troops  were  paraded  at  the  usual 
hour. 
2.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  ostentatious  manner. 
PA-RADE',  v.  i.  To  assemble  and  be  marshaled  in 
military  order. 

2.  To  go  about  in  military  procession.  Scott. 

3.  To  walk  about  for  show. 
PA-RaD'ED,  pp.    Assembled  and  arrayed. 
PAR'A-DIGM,  (par'a-dim,)7t.     [Gr.  napafciyuaj  napa 

and  6ti)  pu,  example,  from  SeiKwpi,  to  show.] 

An  example  ;  a  model.     In  grammar,  an  example 
of  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  several  modes,  tenses, 
and  persons. 
PAR-A-DIG-MAT'IC,         |    a.     Exemplary.      [Little 
PAR-A-DIG-IMAT'IC-AL,  j        used.]  More. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'I€,  n.  In  church  histonj,  a  writer 
of  the  memoirs  of  religious  persons,  by  way  of  ex- 
amples of  Christian  excellence. 
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PAR-A-DIG'MA-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  set  forth  as  a  model, 
or  example.     [Little  used.]  Hammond. 

PA-RAD'ING,  ;>pr.  Assembling  and  arraying  in  due 
order;  making  an  ostentatious  show. 

PA-RAIVING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  parade. 

PAR'A-DISE,  n.     [Gr.  napa6ticic.] 

1.  The  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  placed  immediately  after  their  creation. 

Milton. 

2.  A  place  of  bliss ;  a  region  of  supreme  felicity  or 
delight. 

The  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise.  Milton. 

3.  Heaven,  the  blissful  seat  of  sanctified  souls  after 
death. 

This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  —  Lulre  xxiii. 

4.  Primarily,  in  Persia,  a  pleasure-garden,  with 
parks  and  other  appendages.  Milford. 

PAR-A-DrS'E-A,  n.  A  genus  of  passerine  birds, 
called,  in  English,  birds  of  paradise,  natives  of  the 
isles  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  New  Guinea.  P.  Cyc. 

PAR-A-D'-SI'AC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  Eden  or  para- 
dise, or  to  a  place  of  felicity. 
2.  Suiting  paradise  ;  like  paradise. 

PAR-A-DIS'E-AN,  PAR-A-DI-SA'IC,  PAR-A-DIS'IC, 
and  PAR-A-DIS'I-AL,  are  not  used. 

PAR'A-DOX,  n.  [Fr.  paradoxes  It.  paradosso ;  Gr. 
rrvipitrlnfia;  napa, beyond, and  ovf a, opinion;  ooKtui, 
to  think  or  suppose.] 

A  tenet  or  proposition  contrary  to  received  opinion, 
or  seemingly  absurd, yet  true  in  fact. 

PAR-A-DOX'IC-AL,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  par- 
adox. Brown.    JVorris. 

2.  Inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions  ;  applied  to  persons. 

PAR-A-nOX'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner, or  in  a  manner  seemingly  absurd.  Collier. 

FAR-A-DOX'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  para- 
doxical. 

PAR-A-DOX-OL'O-GY,  n.  [paradox  and  Gr.  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  use  of  paradoxes.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

PAR'A-DROME,  n.     [Gr.  nap  icpopr,.] 

A  gallery  or  passage  without  any  covering  over- 
head. Ash. 

PAR'AF-FTNE,  n.  [L.  parnm,  little,  and  affinis,  akin.] 
A  substance  contained  in  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  tar  of  beech-wood  ;  a  tasteless,  inodo- 
rous, fatty  matter,  fusible  at  112°,  and  resisting  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  so  named  from  its 
little  affinity  tor  other  substances.  Brande. 

PAR'A-GO-GE,  n.     [Gr.  napayojyn,  a   drawing  out; 

The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  as  dicier  for  dixi.  This  is  called  a  figure  in 
grammar.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-GOG'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  paragoge  ; 

PAR-A-GOG'IC-AL,  1  lengthening  a  word  by  the 
addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable.    Parkhurst.   Milton. 

PAR'A-GON,  n.  [Fr.  parangon,  comparison,  a  pattern  ; 
It.  paragone,  from  paraggio,  comparison  ;  Sp.  para- 
gon, model  ;  from  L.  par,  equal.] 

A  model  or  pattern  ;  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, implying  superior  excellence  or  perfection  ;  as, 
a  paragon  of  beauty  or  eloquence. 

2.  A  companion  ;  a  fellow.    [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  Emulation;  a  match  for  trial.  [Obs.]    Spenser. 
PAR'A-GON,  v.  t.     [Sp.  paragonar;  Ft.  paragonare,  to 


tie  used.]  Sidney. 

2.  To  equal.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

PAR'A-GON,  v.  i.  To  pretend  comparison  or  equality. 
[Little  used.]  Scott 

PAR'A-GRAM,  n.     [Gr.  napaypauua.] 

A  plav  upon  words,  or  a  pun.  Jiddison. 

PAR-A-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.     A  punster.     Addison. 

PAR'A-GRAPH,  n.  [It.  paragrofo  ;  Fr.  paragraphe  ; 
Gr.  nopnypaitiri,  a  marginal  note ;  rrapaypa<j>oy,  to 
write  near  or  beyond  the  text;  napa,  beyond,  and 
ypwp..-,  to  write.] 

A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  any 
portion  or  section  of  a  writing  or  chapter  which  re- 
lates to  a  particular  point,  whether  consisting  of  one 
sentence  or  many  sentences.  A  paragraph  is  some- 
times marked  thus,  11.  But  more  generally,  a  para- 
graph is  distinguished  only  by  a  break  in  the  compo- 
sition or  lines. 

PAR'A-GRAPH,  v.  t.     To  form  or  write  paragraphs. 

PAR'A-GRAPH  -ED,  (par'a-graft,)  pp.  Formed  or 
written  in  paragraphs. 

P-VR-A-GRAPH'ie,         jo.   Consisting  of  paragraphs 

PAR-A-GRAPH'ie-AL,  (      or    short    divisions    with 

FAR-A-GRAPH'IG-AL-LY,     adv.      By    paragraphs ; 

with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions. 
PAR-A-LEIP'SIS,  j  n.      [Gr.   nanaXcixpic,    omission; 
PAR-A-LIP'SIS,     j      ttupa,  beyond  or  by,  and  Xeinu, 

to  leave.] 
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In  rhetoric,  a  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ;  a 
figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass  by  what 
at  the  same  time  he  really  mentions.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-LI-POM'E-NA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ironoAtinu,  to 
omit ;  napa,  beyond,  and  Xttirco,  to  leave.] 

Things  omitted  ;  a  supplement  containing  things 
omitted  in  the  preceding  work.  The  books  of  Chron- 
icles are   so  called.  Brande. 

PAR-AL-LAC'TIG,  )  a.     [See    Parallax.]     Per- 

PAR-AL-L  ACTIC-AL,  j      taining  to  the  parallax  of  a 
heavenly  body, 
iR'AL-"  ■"• 
to  vary, 
aXXaooii,  to  change,] 

In  astronomy,  the  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  from  different 
points. 

Diurnal  parallax ;  the  difference  between  the  place 
of  a  celestial  body,  as  seen  from  the  surface,  and 
from  the  center  of  the  earth,  at  the  same  instant. 

Annual  parallax ;  the  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body,  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Olmsted. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  a.  [Gr.  napaXXnXnc  ;  jrapa,  against  or 
opposite,  and  aXXnXcoi;  one  the  other.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied  to  lines  or  surfaces 
extended  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  all  parts 
equally  distant.  One  surface  or  line  is  parallel  to 
another,  when  the  surfaces  or  lines  are  at  an  equal 
distance  throughout  the  whole  length. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  tendency  ;  run- 
ning in  accordance  with  something. 

When  honor  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  coun- 

3.  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many  partic- 
ulars ;  like  ;  similar  ;  equal  in  all  essential  parts  ; 
as,  a  parallel  case  ;  a  parallel  passage  in  the  evangel- 
ists. Watts. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  n.  *  A  line  which, throughout  its  whole 
extent,  is  equidistant  from  another  line  ;  as,  parallels 
of  latitude. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 

Sure  as  De  M-.iviv,  wHIiom  rule  or  line?  Pops. 

2.  A  line  on  the  globe  making  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another  line. 

Garth. 

4.  Conformity  continued  through  many  particulars 
or  in  all  essential  points;  resemblance;  likeness. 

'Twixt  c.inhly  r«-ni:!l''S  ;unf  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Sioift. 

5.  Comparison  made ;  as,  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween two  characters.  Addison. 

6.  Any  thing  equal  to  or  resembling  another  in  all 
essential  particulars. 

Nonebut  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  v.  t.  To  place  so  as  to  keep  the  same 
direction,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  something 
else.  Brown. 

2.  To  level ;  to  equal.  Fell..    Shak. 

3.  To  correspond  to.  Burnet. 

4.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  resemble  in  all  essential 
points.  Dry  den. 

5.  To  compare.  Locke. 
PAR'AL-LEL-A-BLE,  a.      That    may   be    equaled. 

[JVnt  much  used.]  Hall. 

PAR'AL-LEL-£D,  pp.   Leveled  ;  equaled  ;  compared. 
PAR'AL-LEL-ISM,  n.     State  of  being  parallel.   More. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  equality  of  state  ;  comparison. 
PAR'AL-LEL-LY,  adv.    In  a  parallel  manner  ;  with 

parallelism.  Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL'O-GRAM,    n.  *   [Gr.   napaXXnXos   and 

ypuppa.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  right-lined  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  consequently 
equal.  Barlow. 

2.  In  common  use,  this  word  is  applied  to  quadrilat- 
eral figures  of  more  length  than  breadth,  and  this  is  its 
sense  in  the  passage  cited  by  Johnson  from  Brown. 

Parallelogram  of  forces ;  a  phrase  denoting  the 
composition  of  forces,  or  the  finding  of  a  single  force 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces 
when  acting  in  given  directions.  Hebert 

PAR-AL-LEL-OGRAM'I€,         \  a.    Having  the  prop- 

PAR-Al,-LEL-0-GRAM'I€-AL,  ]  erties  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PI'FED,  n.  *  [parallel  and  Gr.  em, 
on,  and  nt6»v,  a  plain.] 

In  geometry,  a  regular  solid  comprehended  under 
six  parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of  which  are 
similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each  other;  or  it  is  a 
prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram.  It  is  always 
triple  to  a  pyramid  of  the  same  base  and  hight.  Or 
a  parallelopiped  is  asolid  figure  bounded  by  six  faces, 
parallel  to  each  other,  two  and  two.  Barlow.   P.  Cue. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PIP'ED-ON,  n.  A  parallelopiped, 
which  see.  Hutton. 

PA-RAL'O-GISM,  n.  [Gr.  napaXoytopoc  ;  rrapa,  be- 
yond, and  Xoyiopos,  reasoning ;  Xoyos,  discourse, 
reason.] 

In  logic,  a  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point  of 
form  ;  l.  e.,  in  which  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
premises  which  do  not  logically  warrant  it.    Brande. 

PA-RAL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.     To  reason  falsely.  Ash. 


Affected  with  palsy. 


[Fr.  par,  L.  per,  and  i 
:  affectionately.] 


Milton. 
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PA-RAL'O-GY,  n.   False  reasoning.    [Supra.]  Brown 

PA-RAL'Y-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  rupaAixns,  from  irapaXvoj,  to 
loosen,  dissolve,  or  weaken  ;  nana  and  Xvto.] 

An  abolition  of  function,  whether  of  intellect, 
special  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  common  sensa- 
tion, or  sympathetic  motion. 

PAR-A-LY'T'ie, 

PAR-A-LYT'IC-AL, 

2.  Inclined  or  tending  to  palsy. 

PAR-A-LYT'I€,  n.    A  person  affected  with  palsv.  Hall. 

PAR'A-LYZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  napaXvco,  napaXvoic.] 
To  affect  with  palsy. 

PAR'A-LYZ-i-D,  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  palsv. 

PAR'A-LYZ-ING,  ppr.   or  a.     Palsying;    destroying 
function. 

PA-RAM'E-TER,n.     [from  Gr.  irapa/wrpew.] 

1.  In  conic  sections,  a  third  proportional  to  any  di- 
ameter and  its  conjugate.  In  the  parabola,  a  third 
proportional  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate.  The 
parameter  is  sometimes  called  the  latus  rectum, 

2.  In  a  general  se;tse,  in  geometry,  a  constant  quan- 
tity which  enters  into  tlie  equation  of  a  curve. 

Brande. 
FAR'A-MOT.TNT,<z.     [Norm,  peramont;  per  and  mount, 
a.mon>  jr  montir,  to  ascend.] 

1.  Superior  to  all  others  ;  possessing  the  highest 
title  or  jurisdiction  ;  as,  lord  paramount,  the  chief 
.ord  of  the  fee,  or  of  lands,  tenements,  and  heredit- 
aments. In  England,  the  king  is  lord  paramount,  of 
whom  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be 
held.  But  in  some  cases  the  lord  of  several  manors 
is  called  the  lord  paramount,  Blaclcstone. 

2.  Eminent ;  of  the  highest  order.  Bacon. 

3.  Superior  to  all  others  ;  as,  private  interest  is 
usually  paramount  to  all  ether  Considerations. 

PAR'A-MOUNT,  n.    The  chief;  the  highest  in  rank 

or  order.  Milt 

PAR'A-MOUR,  n.     [Fr.  par,  L.  per,  and  amour ;  M 
paraimer,  to  love 

1.  A  lover;  a  wooer. 

2.  A  mistress.  Shak. 
PAR-A-NAPH'THA-LINE,  (-lin,)  n.  [Gr.  iropo  and 

naphthaline.] 
A  substance  closely  resembling  naphthaline,  and 

apparently  a  mixture  of  paiaffine  and  naphthaline. 
PA-RAN'TIIINE.     [See  Scapolite.]  [Brande. 

PAR'A-NYMPH,  n.     [Gr.    napa,   by,   and   vvpipn,  a 

bride  or  spouse.] 

1.  A  brideman ;  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  countenances  and  supports  another. 

Taylor. 
PAR'A-PEGM,  (par'a-pem,)  n,  [Gr.  napa^r,)  pa.] 
A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws 
and  proclamations  were  anciently  engraved  ;  also,  a 
table  set  in  a  public  place,  containing  an  account  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons, 
&c.  Phillips. 

PAR'A-PET,   n.     [Fr.    Sp.    parapeto  ;   It.   parapetto ; 
para,  for,  and  petto,  breast,  L.  pectus.] 

In  fortification,  literally,  a  wall  or  rampart  to  the 
breast,  or  breast  high  ;  but  in  practice,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  covering  soldiers  from 
an  enemy's  shot. 

2.  In  common  language,  a  breast-wall,  raised  on  the 

edge  of  a  bridge,  quay,  &c,  to  prevent  people  from 

falling  over.  Brande. 

PAR'APH,  (par'af,)  n.   [Gr.  itnpa  and  anru,  to  touch.] 

The  figure  or  flourish  made  by  a  pen  under  one's 

signature,  formerly  used  to  provide  against  forgery. 

PAR-A-PHER'NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 

parapherna  ;  as,  paraphernal  property.  Kent, 

PAR-A-PHER-NA'Ll-A,  j   n.    pi.      [Gr.    napad-ipva  ; 
PAR-A-PHER'NA,  j      napa,  beyond,  and  tpepvn, 

dower.] 

1.  The  articles  which  a  wife  brings  with  her  at 
her  marriage,  or  which  she  possesses  beyond  her 
dower  or  jointure,  and  which  remain  at  her  disposal 
after  her  husband's  death.  Such  are  her  apparel 
and  her  ornaments,  over  which  the  executors  have 
no  control,  unless  when  the  assets  are  insufficient  to 
pay  the  debts.  Blackstone. 

Hence, 

2.  Appendages;  ornaments;  trappings. 
PAR-A-PHI-MO'SIS,  it.     [Gr.  Trapat/l.p.ojc.c.] 

A  disease  when  the  prepuce   can  not  be  drawn 
over  the  glans. 
PAR-A-PHo'NI-A,  n,     [Gr.  napa  and  <poivn.] 

An  alteration  of  voice. 
PAR'A-PHRASE,  n.      [Gr.   Trapa<ppaois ;    napa,  be- 
yond, and  tppaais,  phrase.] 

An  explanation  of  some  text  or  passage  in  a  book, 
in  a  more  clear  and  ample  manner  than  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  Such  as  the  paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmus. 


PAR'A-PHRASE,  v.  t.  To  explain,  interpret,  or 
translate  with  latitude  ;  to  unfold  the  sense  of  an 
author  with  more  clearness  and  particularity  than  it 
is  expressed  in  his  own  Words.' 

PAR'A-PHRASE,  v.  i.  To  interpret  or  explain  amply; 
to  make  a  paraphrase.  Fetton. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. -NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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PAR'A-PHRAffi-£D,  pp.  Amply  explained  or  trans- 
luted. 

PAR'A-PHRAS-rNG,  ppr.  Explaining  or  translating 
amply  and  freely. 

PAlt'A-PHltAST,  n.     [Gr.  Kapxpparrif.] 

One  that  paraphrases  ;  one  that  explains  or  trans- 
lates in  words  more  ample  and  clear  than  the  words 
of  the  author.  Hooker. 

PAR-A-PHRAST'IC,         )  a.    Free,  clear,  and  ample 

PAR-A-PHRAST'16-AL,  j  in  explanation  ;  explain- 
ing or  translating  in  words  more  clear  and  ample 
than  those  of  the  author  ;  not  verbal  or  literal. 

PAR-A-PHRAST'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  paraphrastic 
manner.  Howell. 

PAR-A-PHRE-NI'TIS,  n.  [Gr.  napa  and  d>peviric, 
delirium.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.      Arbuthnot. 

PAR-A-PLK'GI-A, )  n.      [Gr.    wapa,    beyond,    and 

PAR'A-PLE-GY,     j       nXnyri,    stroke;     TrAijmrcu,    to 

That  kind  of  palsy  which  afreets  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Good. 

PAR-A-UUET',  (par-a-ket',)      )  n.   A  small  species  of 
PAR-A-QUI'TO,  (par-akc'to,)      parrot.   [See  Parka- 

keet.1  Shah. 

PAR'A-SANG,  «.  A  Persian  measure  of  length, 
which  Herodotus  states  to  be  thirty  stadia,  nearly 
four  English  miles  ;  but  in  different  times  and  places, 
it  has  been  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  stadia. 

Herod.  Euterp.     P.  Cue. 
PAR-A-SCf.NE',         )         ,„  /  , 

PAR-A-SCE'NI-im,  j  "•     fGr"  ""P"  and  «"'"'•] 

Among  the  Romans,  an  apartment  in  the  back  part 
of  a  theater,  used  by  the  actors  for  robing  and  unrob- 
ing themselves.  Elmes. 
PAR-A-SCEIJ-AS'Tie,  (-su-as'tik,)  a.    Preparatory. 
PA-RA-SCE'VE,  n.     [Gr.  nauaiKivri,  preparation.] 
Preparation  ;  the  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

Chalmers. 
PAR-A-SE-LE'NE,  n. ;  pi.  Paraselene.     [Gr.  irapa, 
about  or  near,  and  onXni'i,  the  moon.] 

A  mock  moon  ;  a  luminous  ring  or  circle  encom- 
passing the  moon,  in  which  sometimes  are  other 
bright  spots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  moon. 
Encyc. 
PAR'A-SITE,  n.  [Fr.  parasite;  It.  parassito ;  Sp. 
parasdo  ;  L.parasita;  from  Gr.  napaairoi ;  Ttapa,  by, 
and  ffiroc,  corn.] 

1.  Literally,  one  who  dines  with  others.  In  Greece, 
the  term  was  first  applied  to  one  whose  office  was  to 
gather  of  the  husband  men  the  corn  allotted  for  public 
sacrifices.  It  had  afterward  the  modern  senses. 
The  public  storehouse  in  which  this  corn  was  depos- 
ited was  called  nannitTov.  The  parasitesalso  super- 
intended the  sacrifices.  Potter's  Antii/. 

2.  In  modern  Usage,  a  trencher  friend  ;  one  that 
frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  earns  his  wel- 
come by  flattery ;  a  hanger  on  ;  a  fawning  flatterer. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  In  botany,  a  plant  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing nutriment  for  itself,  or  of  elaborating  crude  sap 
into  proper  sap,  but  obtaining  nourishment  immedi- 
ately from  other  plants  to  which  it  attaches  itself, 
and  whose  juices  it  absorbs.  A  parasite  is  different 
from  an  epiphyte,  —  which  see. 

4.  In  entomology,  parasites  are  insects  which,  in 
some  stage  of  their  exist-nce,  eat  the  bodies  or  the 
eggs  of  other  insects,  and  frequently  destroy  them. 

5.  In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  animals  which 
live  on  the  bodies  of  oilier  animals,  as  lice,  &c,  and 
also  as  a  parasitic  animal,  to  those  birds  which  seize 
on  the  nests  of  other  birds  fur  their  habitation. 

PAR-A-SlT'ie,         j  a.    Flattering  ;  wheedling  ;fawn- 
PAR-A-SIT'IG-AL,  j      ing  for  bread  or  favors. 

2.  Growing  as  a  parasite  grows. 

3.  Living  on  some  other  body  ;  as,  a  parasitic  ani- 
mal. 

PAR-A-SIT'I€-AL-LY,arft7.  In  a  flattering  or  wheed- 
ling manner  ;  In  dependence  on  another. 

PAR'A-SIT-ISM,  n.  The  behavior  or  manners  of  a 
parasite.  Milton. 

PAR'A-SOL,  n.  [Fr.  Sp. ;  It.  parasole;  Gr.  napa, 
against,  or  It.  pararc,  to  parry,  and  L.  sol,  Fr.  soleil, 
It.  sole,  the  sun.] 

A  small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  to  defend  them- 
selves from  ram,  or  their  faces  from  the  sun's  rays. 

PAR-A-SOL-ETTE',   n       A   small    parasol    or  sun- 


An  unlawful 


PAR-A-SY-NEX'IS,  n.     [GrJ 

PAR-A-TAX'IS,  71.  [Gr.]  The  opposite  of  Syntax"; 
the  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one  after  another, 
without  cornier,  ion  or  dependence.  Brandc. 

PA-RATH'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  irapaSevis ;  nupa  and 
Sso-ir.] 

1.  Ill  grammar,  the  placingof  two  or  more  nouns  in 
the  same  case  or  in  apposition.  Jonu. 

2.  A  parenthetic?."  notice,  printed  thus  [  1. 
PA-RAT'O  MOUS,  a.     [Gr.7rt.pa,  about,  arid  repva, 

to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  faces  of  cleavage  of  an 
indeterminate  number.  Shepard. 

PAR-A-VAIL',  a.     [Norm.  par.  by,  and  availe,  profit.] 

In  feudal  laic,  the  tenant  paravail,  is  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a  mean  or  mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  a  tenant  in  eapitc,  who  holds  imme- 
diately of  the  king.  Blackstone. 

PAR'A-VAUNT,  j  '"'"•     fFr-  P"r  and  avant>  before-J 
In  front ;  publicly.     [Not  English,  nor  used.] 

PAR'BOIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  parbouillir.  Bouillir  is  to  boil, 
and  in  Arm.  porbollen  is  a  pustule  or  little  push.] 

1.  To  boil  in  part;  to  boil  in  a  moderate  degree. 

2.  To  cause  little  vesicles  on  the  skin  by  means  of 
heat;  as,  parboiled  wretches.  Donne. 

PAR'BOIL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Boiled  moderately  or  in 
part. 

PAR'BREaK,  v.  i.  or  ».  t.  [See  Break.]  To  vomit. 
[Obs.]  Skclton. 

PAR'BREaK,  n.     Vomit.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

PAR'BUOK-LE,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  purchase  formed 
of  a  single  rope  around  any  weighty  body,  as  a  spar 
or  cask,  by  which  it  is  lowered  or  hoisted.  As  a 
verb,  to  hoist  or  lower  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Totten. 

PAR'CEL,  n.  [Fr.  parccllc,  contracted  probably  from 
L  varticula,  particle,  from  pars,  part.] 

1.  A  part ;  a  portion  of  any  thing  taken  separately. 
The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of  the  white  of  an 

egg.  Arbutlinol. 

2.  A  quantity  ;  any  mass.  Newton. 

3.  A  part  belonging  to  a  whole  ;  as,  in  law,  one 
piece  of  ground  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  greater  piece. 

4.  A  small  bundle  or  package  of  goods. 

5.  A  number  of  persons,  in  contempt.  Sliak. 

6.  A  number  or  quantity,  in  contempt ;  as,  a  parcel 
of  fair  words.  VEstrange. 

PAR'CEL,  t7.  t.  To  divide  into  parts  or  portions  ;  as, 
to  parcel  an  estate  among  heirs. 

These  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power.        Dryden. 
2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 
To  parcel  a  rope,  in  seamen's  language,  to  wind 
tightly  around  it  strips  of  tarred  canvas.        Totten. 

PAR'CEL,  a.  Part  or  half;  as,  a  parcel  bawd,  a 
parcel  poet. 

PAR'CEL-£D,  pp.    Divided  into  portions. 

PAR'CEL-ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  portions. 

PAR'CEL-ING,  n.  Among  seamen,  long,  narrow  slips 
of  canvas  daubed  with  tar  and  bound  about  a  rope 
like  a  bandage,  before  it  is  sewed.  It  is  used  also  to 
raise  a  mouse  on  the  stays,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAR'CE-NA-RY,  71.     [Norm,  parcenicr.] 

Co-heirship;  the  holding  or  occupation  of  lands  of 
inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons.  It  differs  from 
joint-tenancy,  which  is  created  by  deed  or  devise  ; 
whereas  parcenary,  or  co-parcenary,  is  created  by  the 
descent  of  lands  from  an  ancestor.  Blackstone. 

PAR'CE-NER,  7t.  [Scot,  parsenere;  Norm,  parcon- 
nier ;  from  pari,  L.  pars.] 

Parcener,  or  co-parcener,  is  a  co-heir,  or  one  who 
holds  lands  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common 
with  another,  or  with  others  ;  as  when  land  descends 
to  a  man's  daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their 
representatives.  In  this  case,  all  the  heirs  inherit  as 
parceners  or  co-heirs.  Blackstone. 

PARCH,  i!.  I.  [I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 
received  this  word.  It  corresponds  in  elements  with 
the  Ital  ian  brneiare,  to  hum  or  roast.  Ciu.  L.  pcraresco.] 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  of  a  thing  ;  to  scorch  ;  as, 
to  parch  the  skin  ;  to  parch  corn. 

2.  To  dry  to  extremity  ;  as,  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  parches  the  ground  ;  the  mouth  is  parched  with 
thirst.  Milton.     Dryden. 

PARCH,  17.  i.     To  be  scorched  or  superficially  burnt; 
as,  corn  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley.     Mortimer. 
2.  To  become  very  dry. 

PARCH'jED,  (parent,)  pp.  or  a.  Scorched;  dried  to 
extremity. 

PARCH'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  scorched  or 
dried  to  extremity. 

PARCH'ING,  ppr.     Scorching;  drying  to  extremity. 
2.  o.     Having  the  quality  of  burning  or  drying  ;  as, 
the  parching  heat  of  African  sands. 

PARCH'ING-LY,  ado.     Scorcbingly. 

PARCH'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  parchemin;  It.  pargameno  ; 
Sp.  pargamino  ;  Arm.  parich  or  parichemin  ;  v.parkc- 
ment ;  G.  pergament ;  L.  pergamena ;  supposed  to 
be  from  Pcrgumus,  to  whose  king  Eumenes  tho 
invention  has  been  ascribed.  This  is  probably  a 
mere  conjecture,  originating  in  a  resemblance  of  or- 
thography ;  such  conjectures  being  very  common. 
In  Spanish,  parche  is  parchment,  and  a  piece  of  linen 
covered  with  ointment  or  plaster.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  first  syllable  is  from  some  root  that  sig- 
nifies to  cleanse,  purify,  or  make  clear,  perhaps  the 
root  of  L.  purtro,  or  the  Oriental  jVO  or  J-ifl.  (See 
Membrane.)  See  Class  Br,  No.  9,  and  Class  Brg, 
No.  4,  5.] 

The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  dressed  or  prepared 
and  rendered  fit  for  writing  on.  This  is  done  by  sep- 
arating all  the  flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with 
pumice-stone,  antl  reducing  il>  thickness  with  a  sharp 
instrument.  Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of  lambs, 
kids,  or  very  young  calves.  Ure. 

PARCH'MENT-MAK'ER,  n.  One  who  dresses  skins 
for  parchment. 

PAR'CI-TY,  71.    Sparingness. 


PAR 

PARD,  71.  [h.pardus;  Gr.  morS  .c  ;  Syr.turrfmio.  The 
word  signifies  spotted,  from  "na,to  hail,  properly,  to 
scatter  or  sprinkle,  as  with  hail.] 

The  leopard  ;  or,  in  poetry,  any  spotted  beast.  In- 
stead of  pard,  we  generally  use  Leopard,  the  lion- 
pard.     Pardai.e,  from  the  Latin  pardal.is,  is  not  used. 

PAR'DON,  (par'dn,)  17.  (.  [Fr.  pardnnncr ;  It.  pcrdo- 
nare  ;  Sp.  pcrdonar  ;  Port,  perdtfar ;  L.  per  and  dono, 
to  give  ;  per  having  the  sense  of  the  English  for  in 
forgive,  and  re  in  L.  remitlo,  properly,  to  give  back  or 
away.] 

1.  To  forgive;  to  remit;  as  an  offense  or  crime. 
Guilt  implies  a  being  bound  or  subjected  to  censure, 
penalty,  or  punishment.  To  pardon  is  to  give  zip 
this  obligation,  and  release  the  offender.  We  apply 
the  word  to  the  crime  or  to  the  person.  VVe  pardon 
an  offense,  when  we  remove  it  from  the  offender  and 
consider  him  as  not  guilty  ;  we  pardon  the  offender, 
when  we  release  or  absolve  him  from  his  liability  to 
suffer  punishment. 

I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin.  —  1  Sam.  xv. 

2.  To  remit,  as  a  penalty. 

1  panlon  Ltiee  i.hy  he-  l.  Ion.  thou  ask  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  excuse,  as  for  a  fault.  Dryden. 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  phrase  used  when  one  asks  for 
excuse,  or  makes  an  apology,  and  it  is  often  used  in 
this  sense,  when  a  person  "means  civilly  to  deny  or 
contradict  what  another  affirms. 

PAR'DON,  71.  t  Forgiveness  ,  the  release  of  an  offense, 
or  of  the  obligation  of  the  offender  to  suffer  a  penal- 
ty, or  to  bear  the  displeasure  of  the  offended  party. 
We  seek  the  pardon  of  sins,  transgressions,  and  of 
fenses. 

2.  Remission  of  a  penalty.  An  amnesty  is  a  gen- 
eral pardon. 

3.  Forgiveness  received.  South. 
PAR'DON-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  pardoned  ;  applied 

to  persons.     The  offender  is  pardonable. 

2.  Venial ;  excusable  ;  that  may  be  forgiven,  over- 
looked, or  passed  by  ;  apj/hrj  to  Liangs  ;  as,  a  pardon- 
able offense. 

PAR'DON-A-BLE-NESS,  rt.  The  quality  of  being 
pardonable  ;  venialness  ;  susceptibility  of  forgive- 
ness ;  as,  the  pardonablcnrss  of  sin.  Hall. 

PAR'DON-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  admitting  of 
pardon  ;  venially  ;  excusably.  Dryden. 

PaR'DON-/-.'!),  pp  or  a.     Furgiven  ;  excused. 

PAR'DON-ER,  71.     One  that  forgives;  one   that  ab- 
solves an  otlender. 
2.  One  that  sells  the  pope's  indulgences.       Co-well. 

PAR'DON-INtJ,  ppr.  Forgiving;  remitting  an  offense 
or  crime  ;  absolving  from   punishment. 

PAR'DON-ING,  a.     Disposed   to   pardon;    forgiving; 
as,  a  pardoning  God. 
2.  That  has  the  right  or  power  to  pardon. 
I  feel  lite,  uttnosl  anxiety,  when  the  pardoning  power  is  appealed 
to,  on  such  occasions.  Clinton. 

PARE,  17.  t.  [Fr.  purer;  Arm.  para,  to  dress,  to  trim, 
to  parry  or  ward  off,  to  stop  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  parar,  to 
parry.  *0  stop,  to  prepare;  Port,  aparar,  to  pare,  and 
to  parry  ;  L.  paro  ;  W.  par,  a  state  of  readiness,  also 
a  pair;  para,  to  continue,  to  persevere,  to  last,  to  en- 
dure ;  Fr.  purer  des  cuirs,  to  dress  or  curry  leather  ; 
purer  le  pied  d'un  cheval,  to  pare  a  horse's   foot  or 


S?*. 


0\J  yJ  poridan,  to  pare  or  cut  off; 
ttilate;)  Ar.  Lj 


(qu.  Gr.  rrnpos,  lame  ;  TrTjpoto 

to  be  free,  to  free,  liberate,  or  absolve,  to  dismiss,  to 
remit,  to  create  ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  tf-O,  to  cre- 
ate ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  id.,  to  cut  off.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  hence,  to  drive  off,  to  separate, 
to  stop  by  setting  or  repelling,  as  in  parry,  orto  drive 
off  or  out,  as  in  separating  or  producing.  In  Portu- 
guese and  Welsh,  it  has  the  sense  of  stretching,  ex- 
tending, and  the  Welsh  unites  par,  equal,  a  pair, 
with  the  root  of  this  word  ;  par,  a  pair,  what  is  con- 
tinued to  or  contiguous.  See  "na  and  K"0,  Class 
Br,  No.  6,  7,  8,  10.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  superficial  substance  or  ex- 
tremities of  a  thing ;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp  in 
strument ;  as,  to  pure  an  apple  or  an  orange  ;  to  pare 
the  nails;  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof;  to  pare  land  in  ag- 
riculture. 

2.  To  diminish  by  little  and  little. 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  htlte  the  privilege  of  clergy.     Bacon. 

When  pare  is  followed  by  the  thing  diminished, 
the  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  ;  as,  to  pare  the 
nails.  When  the  thing  separated  is  the  object,  port 
is  followed  by  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  pare  off  the  rind  oi 
fruit ;  to  pare  away  redundances. 
PaR'.ED,  pp  or  a.    Freed  from  any  thing  superfluous 

on  the  surface  or  at  the  extremities. 
PAR-E-GOR'IC,   a.     [Gr.    irapnyopiKOS,    fr°m    irapif 
yopeto,  to  mitigate.]  _ 

Mitigatiii"  ;  assuaging  nam  ;  as.  pa- rgonc  elixir 

PAR-E-GOR'ie,  71.    A  medicine  that  mitigates  pain  ; 

an  anodyne.  Encyc. 

Paregoric,  or  paregoric  elijtir,  a  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of°opium  tinctured  with  aroinatics. 
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PAR 

PA-REL'CON,  n.     [Gr.  wapeXica,  to  draw  out.] 

In  grammar,  the  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle 
to  the  end  of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 
PA-REM'BO-LE,  n.     [Gr.  Kapep0o~\n,  insertion.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  insertion  of  something  relating  to 
the  subject  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  with  which  it 
does  not  grammatically  cohere.  It  differs  from  the 
parenthesis  only  in  this  :  the  parembole  relates  to  the 
subject,  the  parenthesis  is  foreign  from  it. 

Encyc.     Vo3sius. 
PA-REN'CHY-MA,  (pa-ren'ke-ma,)  n.      [Gr.   xapty- 
Xvua,  from  waptyxvu,  to  suffuse.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  solid  and  interior  part  of  the 
viscera,  or  the  substance  contained  in  the  interstices 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera ;  a  spongy 
substance.  Coze.     P.  Cyc. 

Parenchyma  is  the  substance  or  basis  of  the  glands. 
Cyc. 

2.  In  botany,  the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants.      F.ncyc. 
PAR-EN-€HYM'A-TA,  n.  pi.     The  order  of  Entozoa, 

comprising  those  species  in  which  the  body  is  filled 
with  a  cellular  substance,  or  even  with  a  continuous 
parenchyma,  the  only  alimentary  organ  it  contains 
being  ramified  canals,  which  di.-'tribute  nourishment 
to  its  different  points,  and  which,  in  most  of  them, 
originate  from  suckers  visible  cMeinally. 

PAR-EN-€IIYM'A-TOUS,  j  a.     [See  the  noun.]    Per- 

PA-REN'CHY-MOUS,  \     taining  to  parenchyma; 

spongy  ;  soft ;  porous.  Grew.     Cheyne. 

PA-REN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  naaatvcotc  ;  rtapaiveu,  to  ex- 
hort.] 

Persuasion  ;  exhortation.     [Little  used.]        Diet. 

PAR-E-NET'ie,  j  a.     Hortatory  ;  encouraging. 

PAR-E-NET'ie-AL,  j  Potter. 

PAR'ENT,  n.  [L.  parens,  from  pario,  to  produce  or 
bring  forth.  The  regular  participle  of  pario  is  pariens, 
and  parens  is  the  regular  participle  uf  pareo,  to  ap- 
pear. But  both  verbs  probably  belong  to  one  fami- 
ly;  Eth.  4>4l  fari  or /en,  to  bear:  Class  Br,  No. 
35;  Heb.  ma  farah.  id.  No.  33.] 

1.  A  father  or  mother ;  he  or  she  that  produces 
young.  The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are 
to  maintain,  protect,  and  educate  them. 

Whpn  parents  are  wanting  in  ao:honiy,  children  are  wanting  in 
duty.  Ames. 

2.  That  which  produces ;  cause ;  source.  Idle- 
ness is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Regular  industry  is  the  parent  of  sobriety.  Channing. 

The  pronunciation  pai/'rent  is  erroneous. 
PaR'ENT-AGE,  n.     [Fr.J    Extraction  ;  birth  ;  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents  ;  as,  a  man 
of  mean  parentage;  a  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Shak. 
PA-RENT' AL,  a.     [It.  parentale.] 

1.  Pertaining   to    parents ;     as,   parental    govern- 


PA-RENT'AL-LY,  ado.    In  a  tender  or  parental  man- 

PAR-ENT-.VTION,  n.     [from  L.  parento.] 

Something  done  or  said  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

Potter.    Johnson. 
PA-REN'THE-SIS,   n.     [Gr.    TrapcrSeatc  ;    itapa.   and 
epriSriiii,  to  insert.] 

A  sentence,  or  certain  words  inserted  in  a  sentence, 
which  interrupt  the  sense,  or  natural  connection  of 
words,  but  serve  to  explain  or  qualify  the  sense  of 
the  principal  sentence.  The  parenthesis  is  usually 
included  in  hooks  or  curved  lines,  thus  (  ). 

These  officers,  whom  llvy  .-'ill  cull  l.islioj^,  :ire  to  be  elected  to  a 
provision  comp  iralivly  iii'Mti,  tlm.u^h  tie-  sune  arts,  {that 
is,  electioneering  arts,)  by  in-  n  ot  all  r.  litmus  tenets  that 
are  known  or  can  be  invented.  Burke. 

Do  not  sohVr  <>v.tv  occasional  thought  to  c  irry  you  away  into  a 
long  parenthesis.  Watts. 

PAR-EN-THET'IC,         (a.    Pertaining  to  a  paren- 
PAR-EN-THET'ie-AL,  j      thesis  ;  expressed  in  a  pa- 
renthesis. Hales. 
2.  Using  parentheses. 
PAR-EN-THET'IC-AL-LY,   adv.     In  the  manner  or 

form  of  a  parenthesis;  by  parenthesis.      Campbell 
PA-RENT' [-0 IDE,  n.     [L.  parens  and  casdo.] 

One  who  kills  a  parent.  Bailey. 

PaR'ENT-LESS,  a.     Deprived  of  parents. 
PaR'ER,  ?i.     [from  pare.]    He  or  that  which  pares  ;  an 

instrn in ■■ut  for  paring.  Tusser. 

PAR'ER-GY,    ?i.      [Gr.    irapa,    beyond,    and    cpyav, 
work.] 

Something  unimportant,  or  done  by  the  by.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

PAR'GAS-TTE,  n.    [from  the  Isle  Pargas,  in  Finland.] 
A  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  green,  in  rounded 
(Trains,  having  much  luster.     It  is  a  variety  of  horn- 
blende. 
PAR'GET,  n.     [Sp.  varche,  a  plaster;    emparchar,  to 
plaster.    Q.U.] 

1.  Gypsum  or  plaster  stone.     [OAs.]  Encyc. 

2.  Plaster  laid  en  roofs  or  walls.  [Obs.1   Speyiser. 

3.  Paint.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

4.  In  presen  '■  eirrhitertnrnl  i/.svzo-e,  pnrrrrt  denotes  the 
rough  plaster  used  for  lining  chimney  flues. 

Owilt.     Brandc. 


PAR 

PAR'GET,  v.  t.     To  plaster  walls. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  cover  with  paint.  B.  Jonson. 

PAR'GET-ED,OT.     Plastered;  stuccoed. 
PAR'GET-ER,  7i.     A  plasterer. 
PARGET-ING,  ppr.     Plastering;  as  a  noun,  plaster 

or  stucco. 
PaR-HeL'ION,  (par-hGl'yun,)  n. :  pi.  Parhelia.  [Gr. 

itapa,  near,  and  %\toc,  the  sun.] 
A  mock  sun  or  meteor,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 

bright   light  near  the  sun  ;   sometimes  tinged  with 

colors  like  the  rainbow,  with  a  luminous  train. 
PA'RI-AH,  n.     The  name  of  the  lowest  class  of  people 

in  Hindoostan,  who  have,  properly  speaking,  no  caste; 

PA-RI'AL,  )n.    Three  of  a  sort  in  certain  games 

PAIR'-ROY'AL,  S      of  cards.  Butler. 

Pa'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Paros,  an  isle  in  the  Ege- 
an  Sea  ;  as,  Parian  marble. 

Parian  chronicle  ;  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
engraven  on  marble  in  capital  letters  in  the  Isle  of 
Paros.  It  contained  a  chronological  account  of 
events  from  Cecrops,  1j82  years  before  Christ,  to  the 
archonship  of  Diognetus,  2C4  years  before  Christ; 
but  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost.  This 
marble  was  procured  from  Asia  Minor  in  1G27,  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  and,  being  broken,  the  pieces 
are  called  Arundrlian  marbles.  They  are  now  depos- 
ited in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  antiquity  of 
the  inscription  has  been  disputed. 

P.  Cyc.     Edin.  Encyc. 

PA-RI'E-TAL,  a.  [from  L.  paries,  a  wall,  properly  a 
partition  wall,  from  the  root  of  part  or  pare.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

2.  The  parietal  bones  form  the  sides  and  upper  part 
of  the  skull.  They  are  so  called  because  they  defend 
the  brain  like  walls.  Parr. 

3.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  any  organ  which 
grows  from  the  inner  lining  or  wall  of  another. 

landing. 
PA-Rl'E-TA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  parietaire,  from  L.  paries,  a 
wall.] 

A  plant,  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  the  genus 
Parietaria. 
PA-RI'E-TINE,  n.     [L.  paries,  wall.] 

A  piece  of  a  wall.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 

PAR'ING,  ppr.    Cutting  or  shaving  off  the  extremities 

of  a  thin g." 
PAR'ING,  n.     That  which  is  pared  off;  rind  separated 
from  fruit ;  a  piece  clipped  off.       Mortimer.     Pope. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  off  the  surface  of 

grass  land,  for  tillage. 

PA'RI  FjIS'SU,    [L.]    With  equal  pace,  or  progress. 

PAR'IS,  n.    A  plant,  herb  Paris  or  true-love,  or  rather 

a  genus  of  plants   of  two  species,  at   least,  if  not 

PAR'ISH,  n.  [Fr.  paroisse;  It.  parrocchia;  Sp.  parro- 
guia  ;  A  rm.  parres ;  Ir. parraiste ;  usually  deduced  from 
the  Low  ~L.paror.hia,  Gr.irapoiKta,  a  dwelling  or  near 
residence  ;  napa,  near,  and  tit/tec,  house  or  oikcoj,  to 
dwell ;  or  more  probably  from  the  Greek  -rcaooxn,  a 
salary  or  largess,  an  allowance  for  support,  from  irapt- 
Xto,  to  afford,  \  iehl,  or  supply,  whence  L.  paroeha,en- 
tertainment  given  to  embassadors  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  whence  It.  parroechii.  If  parish  is  to  be  deduced 
from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  probably  from  the 
latter,  and  parish  is  equivalent  to  benefice  'iving,  as 
prebend,  from  L.  prabeo.  In  German,  pfarre  signi- 
fies a  benefice  or  parish  ;  pfarrcr,  or  pfarrherr,  a  par- 
son, the  lord  of  a  living  or  parish,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently from  the  same  root  as  parson.  I  know  not 
the  origin  of  pfarre,  but  it  coincides  in  elements  with 
the  W. ,  pori,  to  graze,  Corn,  peuri,  L.  voro,  Gr.  0  a  pa. 
The  Italian  and  Spanish  words  are  undoubtedly  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  French  paroisse  may 
be  from  the  same  source.]  - 

1.  The  precinct  or  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  ecclesiastical  society,  or  the  precinct, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  same  church. 

2.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  parish  is  an 
ecclesiastical  society  not  bounded  by  territorial  lim- 
its ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  belonging  to  one 
church,  though  residing  promiscuously  among  the 
people  belonging  to  another  church,  are  called  n  par- 
ish. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Connecticut,  the  legal  appellation  of  such  a  society 
is  ecclesiastical  society.  In  Louisiana,  the  State  is 
divided  into  parishes  which  correspond  to  counties. 

Bouvier. 
PAR'ISH,  a.     Belonging  to  a  parish;    as,  a  parish 
church  ;  parish  records. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  parish  ;  employed  in  the  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  a  parish  ;  as,  a  parish 
priest  Drydrn. 

3.  Maintained  by  the  parish  ;  ns.  parish  poor.    Gay. 
PAR'ISH  CLERK,  n.    A  layman  who  leads  in  the 

responses  and  otherwise    assists  in  the   Episcopal 

PA-RISH'ION-ER,  n.    One  that  belongs  to  a  parish. 
Addison. 
PA-RIS'IAN,  7i.     A  native  or  resident  of  Paris. 
PAR-I-SYL-LAR'IC,         )  a.    [L.  jjor,  equal,  and  syl- 
PAR  I-SYL-LA  B'lC-AL,  (      luba,  syllable.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  word  which  has  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  all  its  inflections. 


PAR 

PAR'!  TOR,  71.  [for  apparitor.]  A  beao'e  a  s-im- 
moii.- r  of  the  courts  of  civil  law.  ljryden. 

PAR'I-TY,  «.  [Fr.  parite  :  It.  paritd;  from  L.  par, 
equal.     See  Pair  and  Peer.] 

1.  Equality;  as,  parity  of  reason .  South. 

2.  Equality;  like  state  or  degree;  as,  a  parity  of 
orders  or  persons. 

PARK,  7i.  [Sax.  parruc,  pearruc ;  Scot,  parrok  ;  W. 
pairc :  Fr.  id.  ;  It.  pareo  ;  Sp.  pargue  ;  Ir.  pairc  ;  G. 
and  Sw.  park;  D.  perk.  It  coincides  in  elements 
with  L.  parous,  saving,  and  the  Teutonic  bergen,  to 
keep.] 

1.  A  large  piece  of  ground  inclosed  for  chase  or  other 
purposes  of  pleasure.  Parks,  in  England,  were  origi- 
nally grants  out  of  forest  lands  with  privileges  which 
lasted  only  while  they  were  kept  inclosed.     Smart. 

2.  An    inclosed    place    in   cities 


Park  of  artillery  or  artillery  park ;  a  place  in  the 
rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  encamping  the  artil- 
lery, which  is  formed  in  lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the 
ammunition  wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pon- 
toons and  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  rope.  The  gunners  and 
matrosses  encamp  on  the  flanks  ;  the  bombardiers, 
pontoon-men,  and  artificers  in  tile  rear.  Eneyc. 

Also,  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  to  an 
army  or  division  of  troops. 

Park  of  provisions  ;  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that  where  the 
bread  wagons  are  stationed. 

PARK,  0.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  park.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  together  in  a  park  orcompact  body;  as, 
to  iiai-/£  the  artillery.  Cutler. 

PARK'iCD,  (piirkt,)  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  park. 
2.  Brought  together  in  a  park,  as  artillery. 

PARK'ER,  n.     The  keeper  of  a  park. 

PARK'LeAVES,  71.  A  plant,  Hypericum  Androsa- 
nium,  also  called  Tutsan.  Booth. 

PAR'LANCE,  7i.  [Norm.,  from  Fr.  parler,  to  speak  ; 
part,  parlant,  It.  parlante.] 

Conversation;  discourse;  talk.  Woodeson. 

PARLE,  (pari)  ti.  Conversation  ;  talk  ;  oral  treaty  or 
discussion.     IJVur.  used.]     [See  Parley.]  Shak. 

PARLE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  parler.]  To  talk  ;  to  converse  ;  to 
discuss  any  thing  orally.  Sliak. 

PAR'LEY,  v.  i.  [Fr.  parler,  It.  parlare,  Sp.  parlar,  W. 
parliaw,  to  speak  ;  Ir.  bearla,  language,  from  bearadh, 
or  beirim,  to  speak,  to  tell,  relate,  narrate,  to  bear,  to 
carry  ;  Goth,  bairan,  Sax.  batran,  to  bear,  L.  fero,  or 
pario.     So  we  have  report,  from  L.  porto.j 

In  a  general  sense,  to  speak  with  another ;  to  dis- 
course ;  but  appropriately,  to  confer  with  on  some 
point  of  mutual  concern  ;  to  discuss  orally  ;  hence, 
to  confer  with  an  enemy  ;  to  treat  with  by  words  ; 
as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners, "on  a  cessation  of 
arms,  or  the  subject  of  peace.        Knolles.     Broome. 

PAR'LEY,  ii.  Mutual  discourse  or  conversation  ;  dis- 
cussion ;  but  appropriately,  a  conference  with  an 
enemy  in  war. 

We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  stormed  in  vain.  Dryden- 

To  beat  a  parley;  in  military  language,  to  beat  a 
drum  or  sound  a  trumpet,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a 
conference  with  the  enemy. 
PAR'LIA-MENT,  (par'le-ment,)  n.  [Fr.  parlcment; 
Sp.  It.  and  Port,  parlamento  ;  Arm.  parlamand;  com- 
posed of  Fr.  parler,  Sp.  parlar,  to  speak,  and  the  ter- 
mination ment,  as  in  complement,  &c,  noting  state. 
See  Parley.] 

1.  Literally,  a  speaking,  conference,  mutual  dis- 
course or  consultation  ;  hence, 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
three  estates,  the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and 
the  commons;  the  general  council  of  the  nation 
constituting  the  legislature,  summoned  by  the  king's 
authority  to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  enact' and  repeal  laws.  Primarily,  the  king  may 
be  considered  as  a  constituent  branch  of  parliament ; 
but  the  word  is  generally  used  to  tlenote  the  three 
estates  above  named,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
branches,  the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commns. 

The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into  England 
under  the  Norman  kings.  The  supreme  council  of 
the  nation  was  railed,  underthe  Saxon  kings,  wittena- 
genwte,  the  meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages. 

3.  The  supreme  council  of  Sweden,  ronsisting  of 
four  estates  ;  the  nobility  and  representatives  of  the 
gentry  ;  the  clergy,  one  of  which  body  is  elected 
from  every  rural'  deanery  of  ten  parishes;  the 
burghers,  elected  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
every  corporation  ;  and  the  peasants,  elected  by  per- 

4.  In  France,  before  the.  revolution,  the  title  of  cer- 
tain high  courts  of  justice.  Brande. 

PAR-LIA-MEM'-A'RI-AN,  (ti.      One   of  those   who 

PAR-LIA-MENT-EER',  j  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Aubrey. 

PAR-t.IA-MENT-A'RI-AN,  a.  Serving  the  parlia- 
ment, i,:  opposition  to  King  Charles  I.  Wood. 

PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  parliament : 
as,  parliamentary  authority. 
2.  .Enacted  or  done  by  parliament;  as,  a  parlia- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Pictorial  IlUistntlioiis. 
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PAR 

3.  According  to  the  rules  anil  usages  of  parliament, 
or  to  tlie  niles  and  customs  uf  legislative  bodies. 

PAR'LOR,  n.  [Fr.  parloir ;  It.  and  Sp.  parlutorio ; 
W.  parluwr;  from  Fr.  purler,  Sp.  parlar,  to  speak.] 

Primarily,  tlie  apartment  in  a  nunnery  where  the 
Duns  are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with  each 
other ;  hence,  with  us,  the  room  in  a  house  which 
the  family  usually  occupy,  and  where  they  receive 
common  visitors,  as  distinguished  from  a  drawing- 
room  set  apart  for  t lie  reception  of  company,  or  from 
a  dining-room,  when  a  distinct  apartment  is  allotted 
for  that  purpose.  In  many  houses,  the  parlor  is  also 
the  dining-room. 

PAR'LOUS,  a.     [from  Fr.  parlcr,  to  speak.] 

Keen  ;  sprightly  ;  waggish.     [JVW  user/.]     Drydcn. 

PXR'LOUS-NESS,  n.    Quickness  ;  keenness  of  tem- 

PXR-MA-CIT'Y,  7i.     Spermaceti.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

PXR-ME-SAN'  CHEESE,  n.  A  delicate  kindof  cheese 
made  at  Parma,  in  Italy. 

PXR-NAS'SI-AN,  (-nash'e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Par- 
nassus. 

PXR-NAS'SljS,  n.  A  celebrated  mountain  in  Greece, 
considered  in  mythology  as  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses. 

PAR'NEL,  n.  [The  diminutive  of  It.  petronclla.]  A 
wanton,  immodest  girl ;  a  slut. 

PA-RO'CHI-AL,  a.     [from  L.  parochia.] 

Belonging  to  a  parish  ;  as,  parochial  clergy ;  paro- 
chial duties.  Jilterbury. 

PA-RO-€HI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  paro- 
chiaj.  Mariot. 

PA-Ro'€HI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  parish  ;  by  a  parish. 

PA-Ro'CIH-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  parish.     Bacon. 

PA-Ro'€HI-AN,  n.     [Supra.]     A  parishioner. 

Burghlei/. 

PA-ROD'ie,         >  a.      [See  Parody.]      Copying  after 

PA-ROD'ie-AE,  \      the  manner  of  parody.    Warton. 

PAR'O-DIST,  n.    One  who  writes  a  parody. 

Coleridrre. 

PAR'O-DY,  n.  [Fr.  parodic;  Gr.  TrapaSia;  ltapn  and 
iporj,  ode.] 

1.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  of  an 
author  or  his  thoughts  are,  by  some  slight  alterations, 
adapted  to  a  different  purpose  ;  a  kind  of  poetical 
pleasantry,  in  which  verses  written  on  one  subject 
are  altered  and  applied  to  another  by  way  of  bur- 
i.     Encyc. 


apply  to  a  purpose  different  from  that  of  the  original 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of  Horace.   Pope. 

PA-R5L',     j  n.  [W.  paryl;  It.  parola ;  Fr.  parole,  from 

PA-R5LE',  \     parlor,  to  speak  ;  or  contracted  from  L. 

parabola.] 

1.  Properly,  a  word  ;  hence,  in  a  legal  sense,  words 
or  oral  declaration  ;  word  of  mouth.  Formerly,  con- 
veyances were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of  mouth, 
only.  Blackstone. 

2.  Pleadings  in  a  suit ;  as  anciently  all  pleadings 
were  viva  voce,  or  ore  tcnus. 

The  parol  may  demur.  Blackstone. 

PA -RoL',     )  a.    Given  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral ;  not 
PA-RoLE',  j      written  ;  as,  parol  evidence. 

Blackstone. 
[It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  parole,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  following,  there  being  no  good  rea- 
son for  a  distinction.] 
PA-RoLE',  n.  [See  Parol.]  Word  of  mouth.  In 
military  affairs,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
when  he  has  leave  to  depart  from  custody,  that  he 
will  return  at  the  time  appointed,  unless  discharged. 
A  parole  is  properly  a  verbal  or  unwritten  promise; 
but  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  take  a  promise  in 
writing. 

2.  A  word  given  out  every  day  in  orders  by  a  com- 
manding officer,   in   camp    or    garrison,   by   which 
friends  may  he  distinguished  fiimi  enemies.      Encyc. 
PAR-O-NO-MS'SIA,  (  n.       [from   Gr.    toommu,  to 
PAR-O-NOM'A-SY,   j      transgress  law  or  rule.] 

A  play  upon  words  ;  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
the  same  word  is  used  in  dill' rent  senses,  or  words 
similar  in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  the  sen- 
tence. Brande. 
PAR-O-NO-MAS'TIC,  1  a.  Pertaining  to  paro- 
PAR-O-NO-MAS'Tie-AL,  j      nomasy  ;   consisting  in 

a  play  upon  words.  More. 

PAR-O-NYCH'I-A,   n.     [Gr.    napavvvia;   iraoa,   by, 

and  ovv\,  the  nail.]      '  '    '       ' 

In  surgery,  a  whitlow  or  felon.  Guinea. 

PA-RON'Y-MOUS,  a.    .  [Gr.  xapunpoc ;   napa   and 

A  term  applied  to  words  of  the  same  derivation  ; 
kindred  ;  as,  man,  manhood,  mankind.  Watts. 

PAR'O-QUET,  )  7i.     A  small  species  of  parrot.     TSee 

PAR'O-KET,      j      Parrakeet.]  Orc\o. 

PA-ROT'lD,  a.     [Gr.  jraoa,  near,  and  one,  mto,  ear.] 

Pertaining  to  or  denoting  certain  glands  below  and 

before  the  ears,  o'  T:ear  the  articulation  of  the  lower 

jaw.     The  parotid  glands  secrete  a  portion  of  the 

saliva-  Parr.     Coze.     drew. 

PA-RO'TIS,  ti.     [Gr  rraocorij.    See  Parotid.] 


PAR 

The  parotid  gland  ;  a  secreting  salivary  conglom- 
erate gland  below  and  before  the  ear.  Parr. 

PAR'OX-YSM,  n.  [Gr.  napo\vepac,  from  -apo\vvw, 
to  excite  or  sharpen  ;  rrapa,  and  o(ec,  sharp.] 

A  fit  of  any  disease.  When  a  disease  occurs  by 
fits  with  perfect  intermissions  or  suspensions,  such 
fits  are  termed  paroxysms.  A  paroxysm  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  an  exacerbation. 

PAR-OX- YS'MAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  paroxysm  ;  as,  a 

paroxysmal  disposition.  Jlsiat.     Res. 

2.  Caused  by  paroxysms  or  fits.  Hitclwoek. 

PAR'aUET-RY,  7i.     [from  Fr.  parquet.} 

A  species  of  joinery  or  cabinet  work,  consisting  in 
making  an  inlaid  tloor  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
wood,  of  different  figures.  Elmos. 

PARR,  71.  A  name  applied,  in  most  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  to  the  young  of  the  salmon,  up  to  near 
the  end  of  their  second  year.  Brande. 

PAR'RA-KEET,  n.     A  small  species  of  parrot.' 

PAR'REL,  n.  [Port,  aparclho,  from  aparelhar,  to  pre- 
pare ;  Sp. upon  jo,  from  tackleand  rigging,  from  apare- 
jar,  to  prepare,  L.  pa.ro.  It  coincides  with  apparel, 
which  see.] 

Among  seamen,  an  apparatus  or  frame  made  of 
ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so  contrived  as  to  go  round  the 
mast,  and,  being  fastened  at  both  ends  to  a  yard, 
serves  to  hoist  it.  Encyc. 

PAR-RHE'SIA,  7i.  [Gr.]  Boldness  or  freedom  of 
speech. 

PAR-Rl-CI'DAL,        j  a.     [See  Parricide.]     Pertain- 

PAR-RI-CTD'I-OUS, )      ing  to  parricide ;   containing 
the  crime  of  murdering  a  parent  or  patron. 
2.  Committing  parricide. 

PAR'RI-CIDE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  parricida,  from  pater, 
father,  and  canlo,  to  kill.] 

1.  A  person  who  murders  his  father  or  mother. 

2.  One  who  murders  an  ancestor,  or  any  one  to 
whom  he  owes  reverence.  Blackstone  applies  the 
word  to  one  who  kills  his  child. 

3.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  or  one  to  whom  rever- 
ence is  due.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  invades  or  destroys  anv  to  whom  he 
sh' 

PAR'Rl-ED,   (par'rid,)  pp.      [S. 
off;  driven  aside.  jonnson. 

PAR'ROCK,  ii.     [Sax.  parruc] 

A  croft  or  small  held  ;  now  corrupted  into  paddock. 
[Local.] 

PAR'ROT,  7i.  *  [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  Fr. 
perroquet.] 

A  name  applied  to  various  species  ofscansorial  birds 
of  the  Psittacid  tribe,  but  more  especially  to  those 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Psittacus.  The  bill  is 
hooked  and  rounded  on  all  sides.  The  hooked  bill 
of  the  parrot  is  used  in  climbing.  These  birds  are 
found  almost  every  where  in  tropical  climates.  They 
breed  in  hollow  trees,  and  subsist  on  fruits  and 
seeds.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colors  and  their  faculty  of  making  indistinct 
articulations  of  words,  in  imitation  of  the  human 
voice 

PAR'ROT-FISH,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Scarus,  in- 
habiting the  tropical  seas  ;  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  parrot  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  jaws.      P.  Cyc.     Swainson. 

PAR'ROT- IIY,  71.  Acting  the  part  of  a  parrot ;  servile 
imitation.  Coleridge. 

PAR'RY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  parer;  It.  parare,  to  adorn,,  to 
parry  ;  Sp.  parar,  to  stop  ;  Port,  vl.,  to  stop,  to  parry  ; 
from  the  root  of  pare,  to  cut  off,  to  separate.  See 
Pare.] 

1.  In  fencing,  to  ward  off;  to  stop  or  to  put  or  turn 
by  ;  as,  to  parry  a  thrust. 

2.  To  ward  off ;  to  turn  aside  ;  to  prevent  a  blow 

3.  To  avoid  ;  to  shift  off.  [from  taking  effect. 


;  French  government  has  parried  I 


payn 


PAR'RY,  v.  i.  To  ward  off;  to  put  by  thrusts  or 
strokes  ;  to  fence.  Locke. 

PAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Warding  off,  as  a  thrust  or  blow. 

PARSE,  (pars,)  v.  t.  [from  L.  pars,  part,  or  one  of  the 
Shemitic  roots,  DIB,  to  divide,  or  Wis,  to  spread.] 

In  grammar,  to  resolve  a  sentence  into  its  ele- 
ments, or  to  show  the  several  parts  of  speech  com- 
posing a  sentence,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  by 
government  or  agreement. 

PAR'SEE,  7i.  A  name  given  to  the  Persian  fire-wor- 
shipers living  in  India.  In  Persia,  they  are  called, 
by  the  Mohammedans,  Gueheus,  or  Guebres,  (i.  e., 
giaours,  infidels.)  Their  sacred  books  are  called  the 
Zend-Avesta.  The  Parsers,  who  reside  near  Surat 
and  Bombay,  are  an  honest,  thrifty  people,  and  num- 
ber about  700,000.  Mardock. 

PAR'SEE-ISM,  7i.  The  religion  of  the  Parsees,  which 
is  substantially  that  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

PAR-SI-Mo'NI-OUS,  o.t  [See  Parsimony.]  Sparing 
iri  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money  ;  covetous  ;  near  ; 
close.  It  differs  from  Frugal  in  implying  more  close- 
ness or  narrowness  of  mind,  or  an  attachment  to 
property  somewhat  excessive,  or  a  disposition  to 
spend  less  money  than  is  necessary  or  honorable. 

Extraordinary  Cmi'  ts  tor '  cim].  v i e; r i  may  *pare  us  the  expense 

of  many  yearn ;    whereas  a   len/r,  parsimonious  war  will 
drain  us  of  more  men  and  money.  Addison. 


PAR 

[It  is  sometimes  used,  in  a  good  sense,  for  Fbd- 


PXR-SI-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv  With  a  very  sparing 
use  of  money  ;  covetously 

PXR-SI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  very  sparing  use  of 
money,  or  a  disposition  to  save  expense. 

PXR'SI-MO-NY,  71.  t  [L.  parsimonia,  from  parens,  sav- 
ing ;  literally,  close.  Parens  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  the  G.  U.  bergen,  Sax.  beorgan,  to  save  or 
keep,  Eng.  park.  So  in  Russ.  berega  is  to  keep  or 
save,  whence  bcrejlivei,  parsimonious.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  burg,  a  borough,  originally 
a  fortified  hill  or  castle.] 

Closeness  or  sparingness  in  the  use  or  expenditure 
of  money  ;  sometimes  used,  perhaps,  in  a  good  sense, 
implying  due  or  justifiable  caution  in  expenditure,  in 
which  sense  it  differs  little  from  Frugality  and 
Economy.  More  generally,  it  denotes  an  excessive 
caution  or  closeness  ;  in  which  case,  it  is  allied  to 
Covetousness,  but  it  implies  less  meanness  than 
Niggardliness.  It  generally  implies  some  want  of 
honorable  liberality. 

The  way's  to  enrich  are  many  ;  pnrnmory  s  one  of  the  hest,  and 

yet  is  not  i <<■,,,,  lor  it  v,;]ii]L.k-  d  i . .■  : i  ;e..w  works  of  lib- 


PXRS'ING,  ppr.    Resolving  a  sentence   into  its  ele- 

PXRS'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  art  of  resolving  a  sentence 
into  its  elements. 

PXRS'LEY,  n.  [Fr.  pcisil ;  Sp.  perexil ;  Port,  perrexil ; 
It.  pctroseliiw,  corrupted  to  ptirosvmoio  ,•  Sax.  peterse- 
lige ;  G.  pctersilie  ;  D.  pirtrrsclie ;  Sw.  persdia  ;  Dan. 
petersille,  pcrsdle  :  lr.  peirsd  ;  W.  pcrlhjs  ;  L.  pctrosel- 
inon;  Gr.  wr.rpoo-cXtvov ;  ittrpoc,  a  stone,  and  o-sAi- 
vov,  parsley ;  stone-parsley,  a  plant  growing  among 
rocks.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Petroselinum.  The  leaves  of 
parsley  are  used  in  cookery,  and  the  root  is  an  aperi- 
ent medicine. 

PARS'NEP,  n.  [The  last  syllable  of  this  word  is  the 
Sax.  ncejie,  L.  luipns,  whirl,  occurs  also  in  turnip.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Pastinaca.  The  root  of  the 
garden  parsnep  is  deemed  a  valuable  esculent. 

PXR'SON,  (p'ar'sn,)  n.  [G.  pfarrherr,  pfarrer,  lord  of 
the  pfarre,  benefice  or  living.  I  know  not  from  what 
root  pfarre  is  derived.     See  Parish.] 

1.  The  priest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish,  who  has  the  pa- 
rochial charge  or  cure  of  souls.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  all  denominations  of  Christians  ;  but  among 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  it  is  merely  a  col- 
loquial word. 

2.  A  clergyman  ;  a  man  that  is  in  orders,  or  has 
been  licensed  to  preach.  Shak. 

In  English  law,  four  requisites  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute n  parson  ;  viz.,  holy  orders,  presentation,  insti- 
tution, and  induction.  Brande. 

PAR'SON-AGE,  n.  In  America,  the  glebe  and  house 
belonging  to  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  or 
settled  pastor  of  a  church. 

2.  In  England,  the  benefice  of  a  parish,  orthe  house 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  incumbent. 

Jlddison.     Gray. 

PAR-SuN'ie-AL-LY,  in  Chesterfield,  is  not  an  au- 
thorized word. 

PART,  n.  t  [L.  pars,  partis ,  Fr.  part ;  Sp.  ft.  parte ;  W. 
parth  :  from  TiD,  or  DID,  or  SIS,  which,  in  the  She- 
mitic languages,  signify,  to  separate,  to  break.] 

1.  A  portion,  piece,  or  fragment,  separated  from 
a  whole  thing ;   as,  to  divide  an  orange  into  five 

2.  A  portion  or  quantity  of  a  thing  not  separated 
in  fact,  but  considered  or  mentioned  by  itself.  In 
what  part  of  England  is  Oxford  situated  ?  So  we 
say,  the  upper  part,  or  lower  part,  the  fore  part,  a 
remote  part,  a  small  part,  or  a  great  part. 

The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount —  Ex.  xix. 

3.  A  portion  of  number,  separated  or  considered 
by  itself;  as,  a  part  of  the  nation  or  congregation. 

4.  A  portion  or  component  particle  ;  as,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  fossil  or  metal. 

5.  A  portion  of  man  ;  as,  the  material  part  or  body, 
or  the  intellectual  part,  the  soul  or  understanding; 
the  perishable  part;  the  immortal  part. 

6.  A  member. 

All  the  varls  were  formed  in  his  mind  into  one  haniicnions  body. 
Locke. 

7.  Particular  division  ;  distinct  species  or  sort  be- 
longing to  a  whole  ;  as,  all  the  parts  of  domestic 
business,  or  of  a  manufacture. 

8.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass;  a  portion  in  a 
compound. 

9.  That  which  falls  to  each  in  division  ;  share ;  as, 
let  me  bear  my  part  of  the  danger.  Drydeiu 

10.  Proportional  quantity ;  as,  four  parts  of  lime 
with  three  of  sand. 

11.  Share  ;  concern  ;  interest. 

Sheba  said,  We  have  no  part  in  David.  —  2  Sam.  IX. 

12.  Side  ;  party  ;  interest ;  faction. 

And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother'!  pa-i.       Waller. 

13.  Something  relating  or  belonging  to;  that  which 
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;  as,  for  your  far'.  •  for  his  part ;  for  her  | 
part. 

For  my  part  I  have  no  servile  ecd  in  my  labor.  Wotton. 

14.  Share  of  labor,  action,  or  influence ;  particular 
office  or  business. 

Accuse  not  Nature  ;  she  hath  done  her  part; 

Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton. 

15.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play.  The  part':  of 
the  comedy  were  judiciously  cast  and  admirably  per- 
formed. 

16.  In  music,  one  ot  the  divisions  which  make  up 
the  harmony  or  tune,  as  the  treble,  base,  tenor,  &c. 

17.  Action  ;  conduct.  Shak. 

18.  In  mathematics,  such  a  portion  of  any  quantity, 
as,  when  taken  a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exact- 
ly make  that  quantity.  Thus  3  is  a  part  of  12.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  Multiple. 

Parts;  in  the  plural,  qualities ;  powers;  faculties; 
accomplishments. 

Sticli  licentious  parts  tend  for  the  most  part  to  the   hurt  of  the 


When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had  given  thern  much 

exhortation,  he  came  iolo  (anace. —  Acts  xx. 
Alitor**-  resound  v/ali  tumults,  plains,  ami  kars.       Dryden. 

In  general,  parts  is  used  for  excellent  or  superior 
endowments,  or  more  than  ordinary  talents.  This 
is  what  we  understand    by  the   phrase  a  man   of 

In  good  part ;  ag  well  done  ;  favorably  ;  acceptably  ; 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  not  in  displeasure. 

God  accepteth  it  in  good  part  at  the  hands  of  faithful  man. 

Hooker. 

In  ill  part ;  as  ill  done  ;  unfavorably ;  with  dis- 
pleasure. 

For  the  most  part ;  commonly  ;  oftener  than  other- 
wise. Heylin. 

In  part;  in  some  degree  or  extent ;  partly. 

Logical  part :  among  schoolmen,  a  division  of  some 
universal  as  its  whole  ;  in  which  sense,  species  are 
parts  of  a  genus,  and  individuals  are  parts  of  a  spe- 
cies. Encyc. 

Physical  park,  are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  ;  the  first  is  of  the  same  denomination  ; 
the  second  of  different  ones. 

Aliquot  part,  is  such  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity 
as  is  contained  in  it  a  certain  number  of  times,  with- 
out a  remainder.     Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  24. 

Aliquant  part,  is  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity 
which  will  not  exactly  divide  it ;  as,  5  is  an  aliquant 
part  of  17.  Barlow. 

Part  of  speech ;  in  grammar,  a  sort  or  class  of  words 
of  a  particular  character.  Thus  the  noun  is  a  part  of 
speech  denoting  the  names  of  things,  or  those  vocal 
sounds  which  usage  has  attached  to  things.  The 
verb  is  apart  of  speech  expressing  motion,  action,  or 
being. 
PART,  i).  t.     [L.  partio  ;  Fr.  partir  ;  W.  parthu.] 

1.  To  divide,  to  separate,  or  break  ;  to  sever  into 
two  or  more  pieces. 

2.  To  divide  into  shares  ;  to  distribute.     Acts  ii. 

3.  Toseparate  or  disunite,  as  things  which  are  near 
each  other.     Ruth  i. 

4.  To  keep  asunder;  to  separate.  A  narrow  sea 
parts  England  from  France. 

5.  To  separate,  as  combatants.  Night  parted  the 
armies. 

6.  To  secern  ;  to  secrete. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair, 

And  parts  and  trains  tin.'  vital  juices.  Prior. 

7.  In  seameii's  language,  to  break  ;  as,  the  ship 
parted  her  cables. 

8.  To  separate  metals. 

PART,  v.  i.    To  be  separated,  removed,  or  detached. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easity  from  pas--.,  salon  woo  with  arms. 

2.  To  quit  each  other. 

He  Wrung  Eassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted.  Shak, 

3.  To  take  or  bid  farewell.  Swift. 

4.  To  have  a  share. 

They  shall  part  alike.  —1  Sam.  in. 

5.  [Fr.  partir.]     To  go  away  ;  to  depart 

Thy  father 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  UY  Etrurian  land.  Dryden. 

6.  To  break  ;  to  he  torn  asunder.     The  cable  parted. 
To  part  with ;  to  quit ;   to  resign  ;  to  lose ;  to  be 

separated  from  ;  as,  to  part  with  near  friends. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  1  part 

With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart.  Waller. 

PART'A-BLE.     See  Partible. 

1'ART'AGE,  71.     Division  ;  severance  ;  tho   act  of  di- 
viding or  sharing;  a  French  word.     [Little  used.] 

Locke. 
PAR-TAKE',  v.   i. ;  pret.    Partook  ;    pp.   Partaken. 
[part  and  take.] 

1.  To  take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  in  common 
with  others  ;  to  have  a  share  or  part ;  to  participate  ; 
usually  followed  by  of,  sometimes  less  properly  by 
m.     All  men  partake   of  the   common   bounties   of 
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Providence.     Clodius  was   ai  the  ft*"'     but  could 

not  partake  of  the  enjoyments. 

2.  To  have  something  of  the  property,  nature, 
claim,  or  right. 


3.  To  be  admitted  ;  not  to  be  excluded.        Shak. 
PAR-TAKE',  i\  (.    To  have  a  part  in  ;  to  share. 

Let  every  one '  pavuikt  the  genera]  joy.  Dryden. 

[This  is  probably  elliptical,  of  being  omitted.] 
2.  To  admit  to  a  part.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

PAR-TAK'£.\,  pp.     Shared  with  others  ;  participated. 
PAR-TAKER,  re.     One  who  has  or  takes  a  part,  share, 
or  portion,  in  common  with  others  ;  a  sharer ;  a  par- 
ticipator ;  usually  followed  by  of. 

If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things. 

Sometimes  followed  by  in. 

Wish  trie  partaker  in  thy  happiness.  Shak. 

Ii  we  h  n.l  I   mi  in  ii,-  days  oi  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 

been  parlaktrs  v.ae,  tin m  in  Llie  blood  of  the  prophets.— 

Matt.  xxiii. 

2.  An  accomplice ;  an  associate. 

When  thou  eawest  a  thief,  thou  conseiuodst  with  him,  and  hast 
been  partaker  with  adulterers.  —  Ps.  1. 

PAR-TAK'ING,  ppr.    Sharing  with  others ;    partici- 
pating. 

PAR-TAK'ING,  n.    An  associating;   combination  in 
an  evil  design.  Hate. 

PART'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Separated  ;  divided  ;  severed. 

PART'ER,  jr.     One  that  parts  or  separates.    [Sidney. 

PAR-TERRE',  (par-tar',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  gardening,  a 
system  of  beds  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
which  flowers  are  cultivated,  connected  together, 
with  intervening  spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walk- 
ing on.  Brande. 
2.  The  pit  of  a  theater.  Brande. 

PAR-TIIEN'ie,  a.     [Gr.  napBcvoc.] 

Pertaining  to  the   Spartan    Parthenire  or  sons  of 

PAR'THE-NON,  ?!.     [Gr.  irap9^"c,  a  virgin.] 

A  celebrated   temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens   in 
Greece. 
PAR'TIAL,  (par'shal,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pars ;  It.  par- 

1.  Biased  to  one  party  ;  inclined  to  favor  one  party 
in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question,  more  than  the 
other;  not  indifferent.  It  is  important  to  justice 
that  a  judge  should  not  he  partial. 

|.  If  La      a.    II  in. i!:i-  nsai  ;    :r!-n'l  lo  una,:*   I  '        u.,|   \,\<    ,  [a 

Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favor  without  reason.  Authors  are 
partial  to  their  wit,  and  critics  to  their  judgment. 

3.  Affecting  a  part  only  ;  not  general  or  universal ; 
not  total.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
deluge  was  partial  or  total. 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  Pope. 

4.  More  strongly  inclined  to  one  thing  than  to 
others.     [Colloquial.] 

5.  In  botany,  subordinate;  applied  to  subdivisions; 
as,  a  partial  umbel  ot  umbellule;  a  partial  peduncle. 
A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  partial 
umbel. 

PAR'TIAL-IST,  n.     One  who  is  partial.     [  Unusual] 

Bp.  Morton. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  the  atonement  was  made 

only  for  a  part  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  the  elect.  Murdock. 

PAR-TIAL'I-TY,   (par-shal'e-te,)   77.      Inclination    to 

favor  one  party  or  one  side  of  a  question  more  than 

the    other ;   an   undue   bias   of  mind   toward    one 

party  or  side,  which  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment. 

Partiality  springs  (rum  the  will  and  affections,  rather 

than  from  a  love  of  truth  and  justice. 

2.  A  stronger  inclination  to  one  thing  than  to  oth- 
ers ;  as,  a  partiality  for  poetry  or  painting;  a  collo- 


PAR'TIAL-LY,  adv.  With  undue  bias  of  mind  to 
one  party  or  side  ;  with  unjust  favor  or  dislike;  as, 
to  judge  partially. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally ;  as,  the  story  may  be 
partially  true  ;  the  body  may  be  partially  affected  with 
disease  ;  the  sun  and  moon  are  often  partially 
eclipsed. 

PART  I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [See  Partible.]  Susceptibil- 
ity of  division,  partition,  or  severance  ;  separability; 
as,  the  partibtlity  of  an  inheritance. 

PART'I-BLE,  a.     [It.  partibile,  partirc,  to  part.] 

Divisible  ;  separable  ;  susceptible  of  severance  or 
partition  ;  as,  an  estate  of  inheritance  may  be  parti- 
ble. Blackstonc. 

PAR'TI-CEPS  CRI.WI-JVIS,  [L.]     A  partaker  in  a 
;  an  accomplice. 


PAR-TIC'I-PA-BLE,  a,  [See  Participate.]  That 
may  be  participated  or  shared.  JVorris. 

PAR-TIC'I-PANT,  a.  [See  Participate.]  Sharing; 
having  a  share  or  part ;  followed  by  of. 

The  prince  saw  he  should   conl'ar  with  one  participant  of  more 


PAR 

PAR-TIC'K'  \.NT  A  partaker;    ene    hav-- ,   a 

share  or  pav.  /5as.   * 

PAR-TIC'I-PANT.'     adv.    In  a  participating  man- 


Je  ;  to  have  a  share  in  common  with 
others.  The  heart  of  sensibility  participates  in  tiie 
sufferings  of  a  friend.     It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

He  would  parucipate  o/ilnar  aunts.  Hayward. 

2.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  participate  of  the   nature  of  plants   and   metals 


PAR-T1CLPA-TED,  pp.     Shared   in   common   with 


PAPR-TIC-r-PA'TION,  71.  The  state  of  sharing  in 
common  with  others  ;  as,  a  participation  of  joys  or 
sorrows. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and   subordinate    to  the 
Supreme.  Stillingjleet. 

3.  Distribution  ;  division  into  shares.  Ralegh. 
PAR-TIC'I-PA-TIVE,  a.  Capable  of  participating. 
PAR-TIC'I-PA-TOR,    n.      One   who    partakes   with 

another. 
PAR-TI-CIP'1-AL,  a.     [L.  participialis.     See  Parti- 

1.  Having  the  nature  and  use  of  a  participle. 

2.  Formed  limn  a  participle  ;  as,  a  participial  noun. 
PAR-TI-CIP'I-AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  sense  or  manner 

of  a  participle. 
PAR'TI-CI-PLE,  77.     [L.  participium,  from  participo; 
pars,  part,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  word  so  called  because  it  partakes 
of  the  properties  of  a  noun   anil  of  a  verb  .  as,  hav- 


nouns  by  prefixing  the  to  them  ;  as,  the  having  of 
property  ;  the  malting  of  instruments.  But  all  parti- 
ciples do  not  partake  of  the  properties  of  a  noun,  as 
the  passive  participles,  for  example,  had,  made. 

Participles  sometimes  lose  the  properties  of  a  verb 
and  become  adjectives  ;  as,  willing,  in  the  phrase,  a 
willing  heart  ;  engaging,  as  engaging  manners  ;  ac- 
coin/>lt*ltnl,  as,  an  ntton'piished  orator. 

2.  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different  things. 
[Not  used]  Bucon. 

PAR'TI-€LE,  (pir'te-kl,)  n.     [It.  particola ;  Fr.  parti- 
cule  ;  L.  p/trttatla,  i'li'lli  pars,  part.] 

1.  A  minute  [tart  or  portion  of  matter;  as,  ^.parti- 
cle of  sand,  of  lime,  or  of  light. 

2.  In  physics,  a  minute  part  of  a  body,  an  aggrega- 
tion or  collection  of  which  constitutes  the  whole 
body  or  mass.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  atom,  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, and  corpuscle  in  the  latter.  In  this  sense, 
particles  are  the  elements  or  constituent  parts  of 
bodies.  Encyc. 

3.  Anv  very  small  portion  or  part ;  as,  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  patriotism  or  virtue ;  he  would  not  re- 
sign a.  particle  of  his  property. 

4.  In  the  Roman  CatJtulic  church,  a  emmb  or  little 
piece  of  consecrated  bread.  Also,  the  smaller  breads 
distributed  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 

Fitipatrick. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  is  not  varied  or  in- 
flected, as  a  preposition. 

Organic  particles;  very  minute  moving  bodies, 
perceptible  only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  dis- 
covered in  the  semen  of  an' 


PAR-TI€'LT-LAR,  a.     [Sp.  and  Port.  id. ;  It.  partico- 
■ulier ;  Low  L.  particularis,  fi 


,  from 


Fr.  part, 
ticula.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  single  person  or  thing  ;  not  gen- 
eral ;  as,  this  remark  has  a  particular  application. 

2.  Individual  ;  noting  or  desionatiri"  a  single  thing 
by  way  of  distinction.  Each  plant  has  its  particular 
nutriment ;  most  persons  have  a  particular  trait  of 
character  ;  he  alludes  to  a  particular  person. 

3.  Noting  some  properly  or  thing  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  flu  re  is  iifile  particular  memory.  Baron. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  or  distinct ;  minute. 
I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reasons  of 
this  law. 

5.  Single  ;  not  general. 

6.  Odd;  singular;  having  something  that  emi- 
nently distinguishes  one  from  others. 

7.  Singularly  nice  in  taste  ;  as,  a  man  very  partic- 
ular in  his  diet  or  dress. 

8.  Special ;  nijre  than  ordinary.  He  has  brought 
no  particular  news. 

9.  Containing  a  part  only  ;  as,  a  particular  estate, 
precedent  to  the  estate  in  remainder.       Blackstonc. 

10.  Holding  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  particular 
tenant.  Blackstonc 
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11.  In  theology,  this  term  was  formerly  used  in 
reference  to  the  Particolarists,  or  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  particular  "lection,  &c,  and  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  appellation  Particular  Baptists. 

Brande. 
PXR-TI€'U.-LAR,  n.t  A  single  instance;   a    single 
point. 

1  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me 
to  reveal.  Bacon. 

2.  A  distinct,  separate,  or  minute  part ;  as,  he  told 
me  all  the  particulars  of  the  story.  Addison. 

3.  An  individual  ;  a  private  person.   VEstrange. 

4.  Private  interest ;  as,  they  apply  their  minds  to 
those  branches  of  public  prayer,  wherein  their  own 
particular  is  moved.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

5.  Private  character;  state  of  an  individual. 
For  his  particular,  I  will  itg<  ive  him  gladly.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shale. 

6.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enumerated. 

The  P'auVr    Ins   'i  parti:  u!<tr  n[  the    !.lltl|;.s  win rein   this  knv  was 

written.     [Not  in  use]  Aylife. 

In  particular ;  specially;  peculiarly;  distinctly. 
This,  in  particular,  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blachnore. 

PXR-Tie'U.-LAR-ISM,  n.    The  doctrine  of  particular 

election.  Murdoch. 

PXR-TI€'IJ-LAR-IST,  n.    One  who  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  particular  decrees  of  salvation  and 
reprobation. 
PXR-TIG-IJ-LAR'T-TY,  n.    Distinct  notice  or  specifi- 

Even  descending  to  particularities,  what  kingdoms  he  should 

2.  Singleness  ;  individuality ;  single  act ;  single 
case.  v_  Hooker. 

3.  Petty  account ;  minute  incident. 

To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such  an  emperor  — 
with  the  like  particularities.  Addison. 

4.  Something  belonging  to  single  persons.    Shak. 

5.  Something  peculiar  or  singular. 


He  related  the  story  with 


6.  Minuteness  in  detail. 
great  particularity. 
PXR-TIC-U.-LAR-1-Za'TION,  n.    The  act  of  particu- 
larizing. 
PXR-Tie'U-LAR-IZE,  v.  t.    To  mention  distinctly  or 
in  particulars  ;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in  detail. 
He  not  only  boasts  of  his  p wnni^e  us  an  Israelite,  but  particu- 
larizes his  descent  from  Benjamin.  AUerbury. 
PXR-TICII-LAR-IZE,  v.  i.    To  be  attentive  to  single 

things.  Herbert. 

PAR-TI€'U.-LAR-IZ-£D,  pp.    Enumerated  in  detail. 
PAR-TIG'U.  LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Specifying  minutely 

or  in  detail. 
PAR-TI€'U.-LAR-LY,  adv.    Distinctly;  singly. 

South 

2.  In  an  especial  manner. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded  as  a  great 
part  of  his  character.  Drydcn. 

PXR-TICQ-LATE,  to  mention,  is  not  in  use. 
PXRT'ING,ppr.     [from  part.]     Dividing  ;  separating ; 
breaking  in  pieces. 

a  parting  kiss  or 

3.  Departing;  declining;  as,  the  parting  day. 

Pope. 
PXRT'ING,  n.    Division ;  separation.    Ezeh.  xxi. 

2.  In  chemistry,  an  operation  or  process  by  which 
gold  and  silver  an-  separated  from  each  other.    Vre. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  the  breaking  of  a  cable 
by  violence. 

PAil'TI-SAN,  n.     [Fr.,  from  parti,  partir.] 

1.  An  adherent  to  a  party  or  faction.        Addison. 

2.  In  war,  the  commander  of  a  corps  of  light 
troops  designed  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfare. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  a  person  able  in  command- 
ing a  party,  or  dextrous  in  obtaining  intelligence,  in- 
tercepting convoys,  or  otherwise  annoying  an  enemy. 

4.  A  commander's  leading  staff.  Ainsworth. 

5.  A  kind  of  halberd.  [Fr.  pertuisane;  ll.partigi- 
ano.\ 

PAR'l  I-SAN,  a.    Denoting  those  engaged  in  irregular 
warfare  on  outposts  ;  as,  a  partisan  officer  or  corps. 

PAR'TI-SAN-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  partisans ; 
adherence  to  a  party. 

PXR'TITE,  a.      [L.  partitas,  from  partio,  to   divide. 
See  Part.] 

In  botany,  divided  nearly  to  the  base.  A  partite 
leaf  is  a  simple  leaf  separated  down  nearly  to  the 
base.  Lindley.     Lee. 

PXR-TI"TION,  (-tish'un,)  n.    [L.  partitio,  from  partio, 
to  divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  state  of  being  divided. 

2.  Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shak. 

3.  Separate  part ;  as,  lodged  in  a  small  partition. 

Milton. 

4.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  separated  ;  as, 
a  partition  of  wood  or  stone  in  a  building. 


PAR 

5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

Betwixt  [he  u\ro  j/arluuius  <A  the-  grass.  Dryden. 

6.  Division  of  an  estate  into  severalty,  which  is 
done  by  deed  of  partition.  Blackstone. 

PAR-TI"TION,  v.  t.    To  divide   into  distinct  parts ; 

as,  to  partition  the  door  of  a  house. 
2.  To  divide  into  shares  ;  as,  to  partition  an  estate. 
PAR-TI"TION--ED,  (par-tish'und,)  pp.    Divided  into 

distinct  parts  or  shares. 
PXR-TI"TION-ING,    ppr.       Dividing   into    distinct 

YlVi:     .,         in 

;en  used 
PAR'TI-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  partitive 

tributively.  Lilly. 

PART'LET,  n.  [from  part.]  A  ruff;  a  band  or  col- 
lar for  the  neck,  formerly  worn  by  women  ;  so  called 
because  it  was  the  parting  between  the  head-dress 
and  U>dy-dress.     [Obs.J  Hall.     Smart. 

2.  A  hen  ;  so  called  from  the  ruffling  of  her  feath- 
ers.    [Obs.]  Slmk.     Smart. 
PART'LY,  adv.    In  part ;  in  some  measure  or  degree ; 

not  wholly. 
PXRT'NER,  n.    [from  part.]     One  who  partakes  or 
shares  with  another;  a  partaker;  an  associate;  as, 
she  is  the  partner  of  my  life,  of  my  joys,  of  my 
griefs. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  no  partners  in  the  unbelieving 
work  of  the  tower.  Ralegh. 

2.  An  associate  in  any  business  or  occupation  ;  a 
joint  owner  of  stock  or  capital,  employed  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  or  other  business.  Men  are 
sometimes  partners  in  a  single  voyage  or  adventure, 
sometimes  in  a  firm  or  standing  company. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another,  either  male  or 
female,  as  in  a  contra  dance. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife. 

PXRT'NER,  v.  t.    To  join  ;  to  associate  witli  a  part- 


timber  fitted  to  the  hole  in  a  deck,  to  receive  the 
heel  of  a  mast  or  pump,  &c.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

PXRT'NER-SHIP,  n.  The  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  and  prose- 
cuting any  business,  particularly  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case,  the  con- 
nection is  formed  by  contract ;  each  partner  furnishing 
a  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  being  entitled  to  a 
proportional  share  of  profit,  or  subject  to  a  propor- 
tional share  of  loss  ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners 
may  furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  other  or  others 
contribute  their  services.  The  duration  of  the  part- 
nership may  be  limited  by  the  contract,  or  it  may  be 
left  indefinite,  subject  to  be  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement.  A  partnership  or  association  of  this  kind 
is  a  standing  or  permanent  company)  and  is  denom- 
inated a  firm  or  house.  We  say,  A  and  15  entered 
into  partnership  for  the  importat  ion  and  sale  of  goods, 
or  for  manufacturing  cotton  or  glass. 

Partnerships  may  be  and  usually  are  associations 
of  private  persons,  not  incorporated.  In  other  cases, 
the  company  is  inec.r;x;rated.  Banking  companies, 
in  the  United  States,  are  usually  incorporated,  and 
are  essentially  partnerships,  but  do  not  bear  that 
name.  Manufacturing  companies  are  also  frequently 
incorporated. 
2.  Joint  interest  or  property.  Drydcn. 

PXR-TOOK',  prct.  of  Partake. 

PAR'TRIDGE,  n.*  [Fr.  pcrdrix  ;  It.  pernice  ;  Sp.  per- 
dii ;  L.  perdix  ;  Gr.  ncp6i$  ;  D.  patrys  ;  If.  patrisg.] 

A  vague,  popular  name  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  tetraonid 
tiibe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Perdix, 
some  to  Allagis,  some  to  Ortyx,  some  to  Tetrao,  &c. 
Within  small  sections  of  country,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, this  name  is  differently  and  variously  applied, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  to  what  bird  it 
properly  belongs. 

PXR'TRIDGE-WOOD,n.  A  variegated  tropical  wood, 
much  esteemed  in  England  fir  cabinetwork.  P.  Cyc. 

PARTS,  n.  pi.     Faculties  ;    talents  ;   mental  powers  ; 
often,  uncommon  powers  of  mind. 
2.  Applied  to  place,  region  ;  district  of  country. 

PAR-Tu'RI-aTE,  v.  i.  [L.  parturio,  from  partus, 
birth,  from  pario,  to  bear.] 

To  hring  forth  young.     [Little  used.] 

PXR-TO'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  parturiens.] 

Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  bring  infill  young. 

PXR-TU-RI"TION,  (-rish'un.)  „.     [  I,,  parturio'.] 

The  act  of   bringing  forth,  or  being  delivered   of 


1.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  de- 
sign, in  opposition  to  others  in  the  community.  It 
differs  from  Faction,  in  implying  a  less  dishonorable 
association,  or  more  justifiable  designs.  Parties  exist 
in  all  governments  ;  and  free  governments  are  the 
hot-beds  of  party.  The  political  parties  in  England 
are  called  whigs  and  tones. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants  ;  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a  lawsuit. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judges.  —  Ex. 
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3.  One  concerned  or  interested  in  an  affair.  This 
man  was  not  a  party  to  the  trespass  or  affray.  He  is 
not  a  party  to  the  contract  or  agreement. 

4.  Side  ;  persons  engaged  against  each  othei. 
The  peace  both  partita  waul  is  like  to  last.  Dryden. 
Small  parlies  make-  up  in  dili-vnce  what  they  want  in  number*. 

Johnson. 

5.  Cause;  side. 

./Egle  came  in  to  make  their  party  good.  Dryden. 

6.  A  select  company  invited  to  an  entertainment ; 
as,  a  dining  party  ;  a  tea  party  ;  an  evening  parly. 

7.  A  company  made  up  for  a  given  occasion  ;  as,  a 
riding  party ;  a  fishing  party. 

8.  A  single  person  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  an- 
other. 


9.  In  military  affairs,  a  detachment  or  small  num- 
ber of  troops  sent  on  a  particular  duty,  as  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy's  convoy,  to  reconnoiter,  to  seek 
forage,  to  flank  the  enemy,  &c. 

Party  is  used  to  qualify  other  words,  and  may  be 
considered  either  as  part  of  a  compound  word,  or  as 
an  adjective ;  as,  party  man,  party  rage,  party  dis- 
putes, &c. 

PXR'TY-€0L'OR-£D,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.  Having  divers 
colors  ;  as,  a  partii-culorcd  flower. 

PAR'TY-FENCE^WALL',  n.  A  wall  separating  the 
vacant  ground  in  one  occupation  from  that  in  an- 
other. Owilt. 

PXR'TY-ISM,  n.     Devotion  to  party.     [New.] 

PAR'TY-Ju-RY,  n.  A  jury  consisting  of  half  natives 
and  half  foreigners. 

PAR'TY-MAN,  „.  One  of  a  party ;  usually  a  factious 
man  ;  a  man  of  violent  party  principles ;  an  abettor 
of  a  party. 

PAR'TY-SPIR'IT,  n.  The  spirit  that  supports  a 
party. 

PAR'TY-WALL,  n.  A  wall  that  separates  one  house 
from  the  next.  Moxon. 

PA-Ru'LIS,  n.     A  gum  boil.  Brande. 

PAR'VE-Nu',  n.  [Fr.]  An  upstart,  or  one  newly 
risen  into  notice. 

PAR'VIS,  n.    [Fr.]     A  church  porch  ;  also,  a  room 
over  the  church  porch  for  a  school,  &c.     [Not  used.] 
Chaucer.     Owilt. 

™:TY?E,h  Litt,enes3-  p*»«"*J 

PAS,  (pa,)  it'.    [Fr.  pas,  a  step.] 

1.  Step. 

2.  Right  of  going  foremost;  precedence.  [Not 
used.]  ArbuthnoU 

PASCH,  (pask,)  n.     [Gr.  naoxa.]     The  passover ;  the 

feast  of  Easter. 
PAS'GHAL,   (pas'kal,)   a.      [L.  pasclia;   Gr.  iraax"! 

from  the  Heb.] 
Pertaining  to  the  passover,  or  to  Easter. 

Paschal  flower.     See  pASftuE  Flower. 
PASCH'-EGG,  (pask'egg,)  n.    An   egg  stained   and 

presented  to  vnung  persons,  about  tin-  time  of  Easter. 
PASUH'-FLO\V-ER.     See  Pas«.ue  Flower. 
PASH,  n.     [Sp.  fai,  L.  fades,  face.] 

1.  A  face      [Not  used.]  Hanmcr. 

2.  A  blow.     [Not  used.] 

PASH,  v.  t.     To  strike  ;  to  strike  down.     [Not  used.] 
Dryden. 

PA-SHA.W',  n.*  [Pers.  L£L>  pashaw.] 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  viceroy,  governor,  or 
commander ;  a  bashaw.  Castle.    Eaton. 

PA-SHAW'LI€,  n.    The  jurisdiction  „l  a  pashaw. 

PA-SIG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  na<,  and  > patpr,.] 

A  system  of  universal  writing,  or  a  manner  of 
writing  that  may  be  understood  and  used  by  all  na- 
tions. Good. 

PASQUE'-FLOW-ER,  (pask'flovv-er,)  n.  A  flower,  a 
species  of  Anemone.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  growing 
in  Europe,  and  usually  flowering  about  Easter. 

P.  Cyc. 

PAS'QUIL,  (pas'kwil,)  n.  and  v.  t.  Sometimes  used 
for  Pasquin. 

PAS'aUIL-ANT,  n.    A  lampooner.  Coleridge. 

PAS'Q,UIIr-ER,  n.    A  lampooner.  Burton. 

PAS'atJIN,  n.  A  mutilated  statue  at  Rome,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  palace  of  Ursmi,  so  called  from  a  cobbler 
of  that  name  who  was  remarkabl  -;  for  his  sneers  and 
gibes,  and  near  whose  shop  the  statue  was  dug  up. 
On  this  statue  A  has  been  customary  to  paste  satiric 
papers.     Hence,  a  lampoon.  Encijc.  Amer. 

PAS'QUIN,  Iv.t.     To  lampoon;  to  satirize. 

PAS-aUIN-ADE',  j  Burton. 

PAS-QUTN-aDE',  n.    A  lampoon  or  satirical  writing. 
Taller. 

PASS,  v.  i.  [Fr.  passer,  It.  passare,  Sp.  pasar,  Port. 
passar,  to  pass  ;  G.  pass,  fit,  which  is  the  Eng.  pat, 
and  as  a  noun,  a  pass,  a  defile,  an  ambling,  pace  ; 
passen,  to  be  fit,  to  suit ;  D.  pas,  a  pace,  a  step,  a  pass, 
a  passage,  a  defile,  time,  season;  van  pas,  fit,  con- 
venient, pat  in  time  ;  passen,  to  fit,  to  try,  to  mind, 
tend,  or  wait  on,  to  make  ready,  to  pass ;  Dan.  pas,  a 
pass  or  passport,  a  mode  or  medium  ;  passer,  to  be 
fit,  to  suit,  to  be  applicable  ;  passrrcr,  to  pass,  to 
come  or  go  over ;  Sw.  pass,  a  pa.~s  or  passage,  a  pass- 
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pasiaw,  to  pass,  to  >■  insc  an  exit,  tu  expel ;  Sp.  pasar. 
to  pass,  to  go  or  travel,  to  bring  or  convey,  to  pene- 
trate, to  exceed  or  surpass,  to  depart,  to  suffer,  bear, 
undergo,  (L.  potior,  whence  pussum,)  to  happen  or 
come  to  pass  ;  pastor,  to  walk  ;  paseo,  a  walking  ;  a 
gait }  paso,  a  pace,  a  step,  gait,  (Gr.  narcco  ;)  It.  pas- 
sare,  to  pass  ;  passo,  a  pace,  a  step  ;  passabile,  tolera- 
ble ;  passibile,  suffering.  We  observe  that  this  word 
unites  pass,  the  L.  potior,  to  suffer,  and  pern,  cumpcto, 
in  the  sense  of  Jit.  The  Gr.  nartco,  to  walk  or  step, 
and  naarxo),  to  suffer,  are  from  the  same  root.     The 


word 


pass 


coincides  with  L. 


,  a  step,  and  tuii 


is  from pando,  to  extend  ;  it  being  casual,  the  original 
word  waspado.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  stretch,  reach, 
extend,  to  open  ;  a  pace  is  the  reach  of  the  foot,  and 
Jilness  is  from  reaching  or  coming  to,  like  convenient. 
We  learn  from  this  word  that  the  sense  of  suffering 
is  from  extending,  holding  on,  or  continuing.     See  N*0 


in  the  Introduction.    Ar. 


,\S  fata,  ( 


Heb. 


noB,  ,V)s,  Ch.  jjdb  ;  Class  Bd,  No.  45,  C4,  and  Bs  or 
Bz,  No.  52,  53,  70.] 

1.  To  move,  in  almost  any  manner ;  to  go ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  place  to  another.  A  man  may  pass  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage  ;  a  bird  and  a 
meteor  pass  through  the  air ;  a  ship  passes  on  or 
through  the  water;  light  pusses  from  the  sun  to  the 
planets  ;  it  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about 
eight  minutes. 

2.  To  move  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  alter  or 
change,  or  to  be  changed  in  condition  ;  as,  to  pass 
from  health  to  sickness  ;  to  pass  from  just  to  unjust. 

Temple. 

3.  To  vanish  ;  to  disappear ;  to  be  lost.  In  this 
sense,  we  usually  say,  to  pass  away. 

Beauty  is  a  churm,  Init  soon  the  charm  will  pass.        Dryden. 

4.  To  be  spent ;  to  go  on  or  away  progressively. 
The  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  that  space  of 

duration  wliir.lt   /ww';ri   between   some  fixed   period  unit   the 
being  of  that  thing.  Locke. 

5.  To  die  ;  to  depart  from  life.    [Little  used.]   Shak. 

6.  To  be  in  any  state;  to  undergo;  with  under; 
as,  to  pass  under  the  rod. 

7.  To  be  enacted  ;  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
legislative  house  or  body  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Neither  of  these  hills  has  yet  passed  the  house  of  commons. 

Strifl. 

8.  To  be  current ;  to  gain  reception,  or  to  be  gen- 
erally received.   Bank  bills  y„;,ssas  a  substitute  for  coin. 

False  eloquence  passelli  onlv  where  true  is  not  understood. 

Felton. 

9.  To  be  regarded  ;  to  be  received  in  opinion  or  es- 


l  pass  for  a  fault  in  1 


rbury. 


10.  To  occur  ;  to  be  present ;  to  take  place  ;  as,  to 
notice  what  passes  in  the  mind.  Watts. 

11.  To  be  done. 

Provided  no  indirect  act  pass  upon  our  prayers  to  defile  them. 

Taylor. 

19.  To  determine  ;  to  give  judgment  or  sentence. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upou  his  life.  Shak. 

13.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing  or  fight- 
ing. Shak. 

14.  To  omit ;  to  suffer  to  go  unheeded  or  neglected. 
We  saw  the  act,  but  let  it  pass 

15.  To  move  through  any  duct  or  opening,  as 
substances  in  the  stomach  that  will  not  pass,  nor  be 
converted  into  aliment.  rfrbuthnot. 

16.  To  percolate  ;  to  be  secreted,  as  juices  that 
pass  from  the  glands  into  the  mouth. 

17.  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  by  his  father  to 
pass,  out  he  could  never  think  he  had  enough,  so  long  as 
any  had  more.  £' Estrange. 

18.  To  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another. 
The  land  article  passed  by  livery  and  seizin. 

19.  To  go  beyond  bounds.  [Ols.]  For  this  we 
generally  use  Surpass.  Shak. 

20.  To  run  or  extend,  as  a  line  or  other  thing. 
The  north  limit  of  Massachusetts  passes  three  miles 
north  of  the  Met  rimac. 

To  come  to  pass ;  to  happen  ;  to  arrive  ;  to  come ; 
to  be  ;  to  exist  ;   a  phrase   ninth   iisri!  in  the  Scriptures. 
To  pass  away  ;  to  move  from  sight ;  to  vanish. 
2.  To  be  spent ;  to  be  lost. 

A  good  part  ot  llieir  lees  jiiuii-s  n-rriij  without  thinking.    Locke. 

To  pass  by  ;  to  move  near  and  beyond.  He  passed 
by  as  we  stood  in  the  road. 

To  pass  on ;  to  proceed. 

To  pass  over :  to  go  or  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
cross  ;  as,  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side. 

To  pass  into  ;  to  unite  and  hlend,  as  two  substances 
or  colors,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  w  here  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
PASS,  v.  t.  To  go  beyond.  The  sun  has  passed  the 
meridian.  The  young  man  has  not  passed  the  age 
of  frivolousness. 
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2.  To  go  through  or  over  ;  as,  to  pass  a  river. 

3.  To  spend  ;  to  live  through  ;  as,  to  pass  time  ;  to 
pass  the  night  in  revelry,  and  the  day  in  sleep 

4.  To  cause  to  move  ;  to  send  ;  as,  to  pass  the 
bottle  from  one  guest  to  another  ;  to  pass  a  pauper 
from  one  town  to  another  ;  to  pass  a  rope  round  a 
yard  ;  to  pass  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  Derham. 

5.  To  cause  to  move  hastily. 

great  number.  Addison. 

6.  To  transfer  from  one  owner  to  another  ;  to  sell 
or  assign  ;  as,  to  pass  land  from  A  to  B  by  deed  ;  to 
pass  a  note  or  bill. 

7.  To  strain;  to  cause  to  percolate;  as,  to  pass 
wine  through  a  filter.  Bacon. 

8.  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  as,  to  pass  compli- 
ments ;  to  pass  sentence  or  judgment ;  to  pass  cen- 
sure on  another's  works.  Watts. 

9.  To  procure  or  cause  to  go. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by  Newbridge. 
Clarendon. 

10.  To  put  an  end  to. 

This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Syiofc. 

11.  To  omit ;  to  neglect  either  to  do  or  to  mention 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.  Dryden. 

12.  To  transcend  ;  to  transgress  or  go  beyond  ;  as, 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

13.  To  admit ;  to  allow  ;  to  approve  and  receive 
as  valid  or  just;  as,  to  pass  an  account  at  the 
war-office. 

14.  To  approve  or  sanction  by  a  constitutional  or 
legal  majority  of  votes  ;  as,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives passed  the  bill.     Hence, 

15.  To  enact ;  to  carry  through  all  the  forms 
necessary  to  give  validity  ;  as,  the  legislature  passed 
the  bill  into  a  law. 

16.  To  impose  fraudulently  ;  as,  she  passed  the 
child  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.  Dryden. 

17.  To  practice  artfully ;  to  cause  to  succeed  ;  as, 
to  pass  a  trick  on  one. 

18.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed. 

19.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punc'o.  Shak. 

To  pass  away  ;   to  spend  ;   to  waste  ;    as,  to  pass 
away  the  flower  of  life  in  idleness. 
To  pass  by  ;  to  pass  near  and  beyond. 

2.  To  overlook ;  to  excuse  ;  to  forgive ;  not  to 
censure  or  punish  ;  as,  to  pass  by  a  crime  or  fault. 

3.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  can  not  pass  by  without  injury 

To  pass  over ;  to  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to  cross ; 
as,  to  pass  over  a  river  or  mountain. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  overlook  or  disregard.     He  passed 
over  one  charge  without  a  reply. 
PASS,  n.     [W.  pas.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage,  entrance,  or  avenue  ;  a  nar- 
row or  difficult  place  of  entrance  and  exit';  as,  a  pass 
between  mountains.  Encyc.     Clarendon. 

2.  A  passage  ;  a  road.  Ralegh. 

3.  Permission  to  pass, to  go  or  to  come;  a  license 
to  pass ;  a  passport. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas.        Clarendon. 
A  ship  tailing  under  the  11. e  and  pass  of  an  enemy.         Kent. 

4.  An  order  for  sending  vagrants  or  impotent  per- 
sons to  their  place  of  abode.  Johnson. 

5.  In  fencing  and  fighting,  a  thrust ;  a  push  ;  at- 
tempt to  stab  or  strike ;  as,  to  make  a  pass  at  an 
antagonist.     Hence, 

6.  A  term  applied  to  the  manipulations  of  an  oper- 
ator in  mesmerism. 

7.  State;  condition  or  extreme  case;  extremity. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought.  Sidney. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass.  South. 

PASS'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or 
trader  enters  the  articles  bought  on  credit,  for  the 
information  of  the  purchaser.  Bouvicr. 

PASS-PA-ROLE',  Ji.  []>ass  and  parole.]  In  military 
affairs,  a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  rear. 

Encyc. 

PASS'-WORD,  7i.  A  word  to  be  given  before  a  per- 
son is  allowed  to  pass ;  a  watch-word. 

PASS'A-BLE,  a.     [It.  passabile.] 

1.  That  may  be  passed,  traveled,  or  navigated. 
The  roads  are  not  passable.  The  stream  is  passa- 
ble in  boats. 

2.  That  may  be  penetrated  ;  as,  a  substance  passa- 
ble by  a  fluid. 

3.  Current ;  receivable  ;  that  may  be  or  is  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand  ;  as,  bills  passable  in  lieu 
of  coin.     False  coin  is  not  passable. 

4.  Popular  ;  well  received.  Bacon. 

5.  Tolerable  ;  moderate  ;  as,  passable  beauty. 
PASS'A-BLY,  adv.     Tolerably. 

PAS  S.aDE',  j  .  nlI,h  nr  ,hrus, 

1WSSVDO,  (  *•    A  push  or tnrust. 

PAS-SADE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  a  turn  or  course 
of  a  horse  backward  or  forward  on  the  same  spot  of 
ground.  Encyc. 
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PAS'SAGE,  71. t  [Fr.  passage:  Sp.  pasage;  It.  passsg- 
gio.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  moving  by  land  or  water, 
or  through  the  air  or  other  substance  ;  as,  the  passage 
of  a  man  or  a  carriage  ;  thepassao-e  of  a  ship  or  a  fowl ; 
the  passage  of  light  or  a  meteor ;  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  or  fiom  the 
glands.     Clouds  intercept  the  passage  of  solar  rays.   . 

2.  The  time  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another    j 
What   passage  had    you  ?     We   had    " 
twenty-five  days  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
eight  Jays  from  England. 

3.  Road  ;  way  ;  avenue  ;  a  place  where  men  or 
things  may  pass  or  be  conveyed.  Temple. 


Audi 


Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.  Dryden. 

4.  A  pass  or  encounter ;  as,  a  passage  at  arms. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Entrance  or  exit. 

What!    are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage?        Shak. 

6.  Right  of  passing ;  as,  to  engage  a  passage  on 
board  a  ship  hound  to  India. 

7.  Occurrence;  event;  incident;  that  which  hap- 
pens; as,  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  New- 
ton. [See  the  Spanish  verb,  supra.  This  sense  is 
obsolescent.] 

8.  A  passing  away  ;  decay.    [Little  used.]     Shale. 

9.  Intellectual  admittance;  mental  reception. 

Among  whom  I  expect  this  treatise  will  have  a  fairer  passage 
than  among  lliose  J-  ply  tmU'l.ol  with  other  principles. 

10.  Manner  of  being  conducted  ;  management. 

On  consideration  el'  tie'  conduct  and  passage  of  affairs  in  former 
times.  Daoies. 

11.  Part  of  A5*book  or  writing  ;  a  single  clause, 
place,  or  part,  of  indefinite  extent. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun.  Young. 

12.  In  mitsic,  a  short  portion  of  an  air  or  tune. 

13.  Enactment ;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all 
the  regular  forms  necessary  to  give  validity  ;  as,  the 
passage  of  a  law,  or  of  a  bill  into  a  law,  by  a  legis- 
lative body.  Hopkinson.     Wheaton's  Rep. 

His  agency  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  was  more 
than  suspected.  Hosack. 

14.  The  part  of  a  building  allotted  for  giving  ac- 
cess to  Hie  different  apartments.  Brandc. 

Bird  of  passage ;  a  bird  that  passes  at  certain  sea- 
sons from  one  climate  to  another,  as  in  autumn  to 
the  south  to  avoid  the  winter's  cold,  and  in  spring 
to  the  north  for  breeding.  Hence,  the  phrase  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  man  who  has  no  fixed 
residence. 
PAS'SA-GER,  71.  [Fr.,frompassao-e;  It.  passaggiere.] 
The   regular  orthography   of   Passenger,   which 

PAS'SANT,  a.     In  heraldry,  walking,  from   Fr.  pas- 
sant, a  passenger,  traveler. 

2.  Cursory  ;  careless.  Barrow. 

On  a  passant  review  of  what  1  wrote  to  the  bishop. 

iSfr  Peter  Petl's  Preface  to  Bp.  Barlow's  Gen.  Remains. 

En  passant,   (an-plis's'ing,)    [Fr.]      By  the  way; 
slightly  ;   in  haste 
PaSS'£D,  )  pp.  or  a.    Gone  by  ;  done ;  accomplished  ; 
PAST,         j      ended. 

2.  Enacted  ;  having  received  all  the  formalities 
necessary  to  constitute  a  law. 
PAS'SEN-GER,  7i.  Literally,  one  who  passes;  as, 
passengers  over  a  bridge.  Usually,  one  who  travels 
in  some  established  conveyance,  as  a  stage-coach, 
steamboat,  Sec. 

Passenger  falcon;  a  kind  of  migratory  hawk. 

Jlinsworth. 
PASS'ER,  71.     One  that  passes  ;  a  passenger.     Rowe. 
PASS'ER-B?,  71.     One  who  goes  by  or  near. 
PAS'SER-ES,  71.  pi.      [L.,  sparrows.]      See  Passer- 

PAS'SER-INE,  (-in,)  a.     [L.  passer,  a  sparrow.] 

Pertaining  to  sparrows,  or  to  the  order  of  birds  to 
which  sparrows  belong,  the  Passeres. 
PAS'SER-INES,  7i.  pi.    The  order  of  birds  to  which 
the  sparrows  belong.     They  usually  feed  on  insects, 
fruit,  or  grain.  Brandc. 

PAS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  passibiliti,   from  passible. 
See  Passion.] 

The  quality  or  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents  ;  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer. 

Hakewill. 
PAS'SI-BLE,   a.      [Fr.    passible;    It.   passibile.      See 
Passion.] 

Susceptible  of  feeling  or  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

Apollinarius  held  even  Deity  to  be  passible.  Hooker. 

PAS'SI-BLE-NESS.  The  same  as  Pashbilitt. 
PAS'STM,  [L.]  Here  and  there ;  every  where. 
PASS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Moving  ;  proceeding  ;  going  by. 

2.  a.  Exceeding  ;  surpassing  ;  eminent.      Fairfax. 

3.  Adverbially  used  to  enforce-  or  enhance  the 
meaning  of  another  word  ;  exceedingly ;  as,  passing 
fair  ;  passing  strange. 

PASS'IiN'G,  »:    The  act  of  passing  or  going  past. 
PASS'ING-BELL,  71.     The  bell  that  rings  at  the  houi 
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of  death  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing  soul.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  bell  that  rings  immediately  after 
death.  Swift. 

PASS'ING-LY,  adv.     Exceedingly.     [Obs.]     Wiclif. 

PASS'ING-N6TE,  n  In  music,  a  note  introduced  be- 
tween two  others  for  the  purpose  of  softening  a  dis- 
tance or  melodizing  a  passage.  Busby. 

PAS'SION,  (pash'un,)  n.t  [L.  passio,  from  patior,  to 
suffer.] 

1.  The  impression  or  effect  of  an  external  agent 
upon  a  body  ;  that  which  is  suffered  or  received. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move, 
tail."  ^ ""  Locke™ 

2.  Susceptibility    of     impressions    from    external 


agents. 

The  differences  of  r 


3.  Suffering;  emphatically,  the  last  suffering  of  the 


:  after  his  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proofs.  —  Acts  i. 

4.  The  feeling  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensible  effect  of 
impression  ;  excitement,  perturbation,  or  agitation  of 
mind,  as  desire,  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  love,  hatred. 
The  eloquence  of  the  orator  is  employed  to  move  the 
passions. 

5.  Violent  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind,  partic- 
ularly such  as  is  occasioned  by  an  offense,  injury,  or 
insult;  hence,  violent  anger.  Watts. 

6.  Zeal ;  ardor ;  vehement  desire. 

no  passion  fur  tin:  glury  of  Lli-.lr  country.  Addison. 

7.  Love. 

He  owned  his  passion  for  Amestris.  Howe. 

8.  Eager  desire ;  as,  a  violent  passion  for  fine 
clothes.  Swift. 

PAS'SION,  (pash'un,)  v.  i.  To  be  extremely  agitated. 
[Not  used.]  Shale. 

PAS'SION-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  flower  and  plant  of  the 
genus  Passiflora.  This  genus  was  so  named  from 
being  supposed  to  represent,  in  the  appendages  of  its 
flower,  the  passion  of  our  Savior.  Loudon. 

PAS'SION-WEEK,  n.  The  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  festival  of  Easter ;  so  called  because  in 
that  week  our  Savior's  passjun  and  death  took  place. 

PAS'SION-A-RY,  n.  A  book  in  which  are  described 
the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Warton. 

PAS'SION- ATE,  a.     [It.  passionato ;  Fr.  passionne.] 

1.  Easily  moved  to  anger  ;  easily  excited  or  agi- 
tated by  injury  or  insult ;  applied  to  persons. 

Homer's  Achil!  *  is  hur-Mv  ami  passionate.  Prior. 

2.  Highly  excited  ;  vehement ;  warm  ;  applied  to 
things;  as,  passionate  affection ;  passionate  desire; 
passionate  concern. 

3.  Expressing  strong  emotion;  animated;  as, pas- 
sionate eloquence. 

PAS'SION-ATE,  v.  t.     To  affect  with  passion  ;  to  ex- 
press passionately.     [JVot  used.]        Spenser.     Shalt. 
PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.   With  passion  ;  with  strong 
feeling;    ardently;    vehemently;    as,  to   covet  any 
thing  passionately  ;  to  be  passionately  fond. 

2.  Angrily ;    with  vehement    resentment ;   as,  to 
speak  passionately. 
PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  subject  to 
passion  or  anger. 
2.  Vehemence  of  mind.  Boyle. 

PAS'SION-£D,  (pash'und,)  a.  Disordered  ;  violently 
affected.  Spenser. 

2.  Expressing  passion.  Spenser. 

PAS'SION-LESS,  a.  Not  easily  excited  to  anger  ;  of 
a  calm  temper.  Shelton. 

2.  Void  of  passion. 
PAS'SIVE,  a.     [It.  passivo  ;  Sp.  pasivo ;  Fr.  passif;  L. 
passivus,  from  jiassns,  patior,  to  suffer.] 

1.  Suffering  ;  not  acting  ;  not  receiving  or  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents.  We 
were  passive  spectators,  not  actors  in  the  scene. 


The  i 


.1  is  wholly  passim 
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Locke. 

Bradicardine. 


(jod  is  mil  m   u)V  e  -;v\:i  /i'ifkii-i  . 

2.  Unresisting;  not  opposing;  receiving  or  suffer- 
ing without  resistance  ;  as,  passive  obedience ;  pas- 
sive submission  to  the  laws. 

Passive  verb,  in  grammar,  is  a  verb  which  expresses 
passion,  or  the  effect  of  an  action  of  some  agent ; 
as,  in  L.  doceor,  I  am  taught ;  in  English,  stieistooed 
and  admired  by  her  friends  ;  he  is  assailed  by  slander. 

Passive  obedience,  as  used  by  writers  on  govern- 
ment, denotes  not  only  quiet,  unresisting  submission 
to  power,  but  implies  the  denial  of  the  right  of  re- 
sistance, or  the  recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit,  in 
all  cases,  to  the  existing  government. 

Passive  prayer,  anion;:  iwin  divines,  is  a  sus- 
pension of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  intellectual 
faculties,  the  soul  remaining  quiet  and  yielding  only 
to  the  impulses  of  grace.  Encye. 

Passive  commerce  ;  trade  in  which  the  produciions 
of  a  country  are  carried  by  foreigners  in  their  own 
bottoms.     [See  Active  Commerce.] 
PAS'SIVE-LY,  adv.     With  a  passive  nature  or  tem- 
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per  ;  with  a  temper  disposed  to  submit  to  the  acts  of 
external  agents,  without  resistance.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  agency.  Pearson. 

3.  A  fter  the  form  of  the  passive  verb.  Lilly. 
PAS'SIVE-NESS,  ?t     Quality   of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents  or  causes ;  as,  the  pas- 
siveness  of  matter. 

2.  Passibility  ;  capacity  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiueness  with  our  being.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Patience ;   calmness  ;  unresisting  submission. 

Fell. 

PAS-SIV'I-TY,  n.  Passiveness,  which  see.  [Little 
used.]  Cheyne. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  persevere  in  a  given 
state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  disturbed  by  an- 
other body.  Oaod. 

PXSS'-KEV,  (-kE,)  n.  A  key  for  opening  many 
locks. 

PASS'LESS,  a.      Having  no  pass  or  passage.     Cowley. 

PASS'O-VEa,  n.  [pass  and  over.)  A  feast  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  providential 
escape  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Egypt,  when  God,  smiting 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  marked  with 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  Iamb. 

2.  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over. 

PASS'PORT,  n.  [Fr.  passeport ;  passer,  to  pass,  and 
porter,  to  carry  ;  It.  passaportn  ;  Sp.  pasaporte.] 

1.  A  written  license  from  a  king,  or  other  proper 
authority,  granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for 
one  to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate  a  particular 
sea  without  hinderance  or  molestation. 

2.  A  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contraband 
goods  or  movables  without  paying  the  usual  duties. 

3.  That  which  enables  one  to  pass  with  safety  or 
certainty. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.  Dryden. 

PAS'SY-MEAS'U.RE,  (-mezh'ur,)  n.  [It.  passameno, 
middle  pace  or  step.] 

An  old  stately  kind  of  dance;  a  cinque-pace. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

PAST,  pp.  or  a.  from  Pass.  Gone  by  or  beyond ;  not 
present ;  not  future. 

2.  Spent;  ended;  accomplished. 
«"  >  ST,  .■/      I'.llipi  i. -ally,  past  time;  as,  indemnity  forthe 


Fenton. 


he  was  past 


ing  lost ;  not 
sense  of  feeling. 

3.  Beyond  ;  out  of  reach  of;  as,  he  was  pas*  cure 
or  help. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently  past  shame. 

4.  Beyond  ;  further  than  ;  as,  past  the  boundary. 

5.  Above  ;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  hows  not  past  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  long.  Spenser. 

[JVot  now  used.] 

6.  Alter ;  beyond  in  time.  The  company  assem- 
bled at  half  past  seven,  that  is,  at  half  an  hour  after 
seven. 

PASTE,  n.  [Fr.  pate,  for  past  ;  It.  and  Sp.  pasta.  Qu. 
L.  pistus,  or  Gr.  iraacoj,  to  sprinkle,  or  some  root 
which  signifies  to  mix  nod  knead.'] 

1.  A  soft  composition  of  substances,  as  flour  moist- 
ened with  water  or  milk  and  kneaded,  or  any  kind 
of  earth  moistened  and  formed  to  the  consistence  of 
dough,  as  in  making  potter's  ware. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  flour  and  water 
boiled,  used  for  uniting  paper  or  other  substances. 

3.  A  fine  and  brilliant  kind  of  glass  used  in  mak- 
ing imitations  of  precious  stones  or  gems. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  .substance  in  which 
other  minerals  are  imbedded. 

PASTE,  v.  t.  To  unite  or  cement  with  paste  ;  to  fas- 
ten with  paste.  Watts. 

PASTE'BoARD,  n.  A  species  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  several  single  sheets  pasted  one  upon  another,  or 
by  macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in  molds,  &c.  It 
is  used  for  the  covering  of  books,  for  bonnets,  &c. 

Past  I'D,  pp.  or  o.    Cemented  with  paste. 

PAS'TEL,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant  affording  a  blue  dye,  the 
wood  Isatis  tinetoria.  Ed.  Encye.     Ore. 

2.  [Sp.]     A  colored  crayon.     [See  Pastil.] 

PAS'TERN,  n.     [Fr.  p'dturon.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  horse's  leg  between  the  joint  next 
the  foot  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof.   Farm.  Encye. 

2.  The  human  leg,  in  rontempt.  Dryden. 
PAS'TERN-JOINT,  n.    The  joint  in  a  horse's  leg 

next  the  foot. 
PAS-TIC'CIO,  (p'is-tich'yo,)  n.     [It.]     A  medley  ;  an 
olio.^.  Swinburne. 

2.  In  painting,  a  picture  painted  by  a  master  in  a 
style  dissimilar  to  that  which  he  usually  adopted. 
Brande. 
PAS'TIL,         in.     [L.  pastillus ;  It.  pastiglia ;  Fr.  pas- 
PAS-TILLE',  j      title.     See  Paste.] 

1.  A  roll  of  paste,  or  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  dif- 
ferent colors  ground  with  gum-water,  and  used  like 
a  crayon.  Encye. 
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2.  In  pharmacy,  a  dry  composition  of  sweet-smell- 
ing resins,  aromatic  woods,  &c,  burnt  to  clear  and 
scent  the  air  of  a  room.  Hebert. 

3.  An  agreeable  kind  of  sugar  confectionery. 
PAS'TIME,  n.     [pass  and  time.]     Sport ;  amusement ; 

diversion  ;  thai   which  amuses  and  serves  to  make 

time  pass  agreeably.  Milton.     Walts. 

PAS'TIME,  v.  i.     To  sport;  to  use  diversion.     [Little 

PASTING,  ppr.    Cementing  with  paste. 

PAS'TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  paseo,  pastum,  to  feed,  Gr. 
/3ogku>,  W.  pes'/',  Arm.  pa..i;n,  Fr.  paitrc,  for  paistre, 
like  naitre,  from  L.  naseo  ;  Kuss.  paslovuyu, pasu.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  bush,  D.  boseh,  G.  busch,  Sw 
buska,  Dan.  busk,  as  brvir.-e  is  to  brush;  It.  bruscai 
Gr.  0paaK,o.] 

1.  A  shepherd  ;  one  that  has  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds.  Dryden. 

2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  church  and  congregation,  whose  duty  is  to  watch 
over  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  stirred  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

PAS'TOR-AL,  a.     [L.  pastoralis.]       [South.     Swift. 

1.  Pertaining  to  shepherds;  as,  a  pastoral  life ;  pas- 
toral manners. 

2.  Descriptive  of  the  life  of  shepherds ;  as,  a  pas- 
toral poem. 

3.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls,  or  to  the  pastor  of 
a  church;  a»,pastoral  care  or  duties  ;  a  pastoral  letter. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 

Piety  is  the  life  and  soul  of  pastoral  fidelity.      H.  Humphrey. 

PAS'TOR-AL,  n.  A  poem  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  shepherds,  or  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the 
action  of  a  shepherd,  and  in  which  the  speakers  take 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  shepherds ;  an  idyl ; 
a  bucolic.  Pope. 

A  pastoral  is  a    prx-m  in  w  fiit'li   any  acfimi  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  i  ;l\-cts  on  a  cnimiry  life.  Rambler. 

PAS-TO-RA'LE,  n.  [It.]  A  musical  composition, 
generally  in  measures  of  C-4  and  6-8  time,  in  a  sooth- 
ing, tender  style. 

PAS'TOR-ATE,  n.  The  office,  state,  or  jurisdiction, 
of  a  spiritual  pastor.  President  Stiles.     Tookc. 

PAS'TOR-LESS,  a.     Having  no  pastor. 

PAS'TOR~LYKE'  i  "■    BecominS  a  pastor.     Milton. 
PAS'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  or  rank  of  pastor. 

Bull. 
PaS'TRY,  n.     [from  paste.]     Articles  of  food  in  gen- 
eral which  are  made  of  paste  or  dough,  or  of  which 
paste  constitutes  a  principal  ingredient,  as  pies,  tarts, 
cake,  and  the  like. 
2.  The  place  where  pastry  is  made.  Shak, 

PaS'TRY-€OOK,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  and  sell  articles  of  food  made  of  paste. 

Jirbuthnot. 
PAS'TIJR-A-BLE,  a.     [from  pasture.]     Fit  for  pasture. 
PAS'TITR-AGE,  n.     [Fr.  paturage.     See  Pasture.] 

1.  The  business  of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle. 

Spenser. 

2.  Grazing  ground ;  land  appropriated  to  grazing. 

Addison. 

3.  Grass  for  feed.  Jirbuthnot. 


he  food  of  cattle 
tanen  by  grazing.  Brown. 

2.  Ground  covered  with  grass,  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot  by  cattle,  horses,  &c.  The  farmer  has  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  pasture.  It  is  sometimes  called  Pas- 
ture-land. 

3.  Human  culture ;  education.     [JVot  used.] 

Dryden. 
Common  of  pasture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle 

on  another's  ground. 
PASTURE,  v.  t.    To  feed  on  grass,  or  to  supply  grass 

for  food.    We  apply  the  word  to  persons;  as,  the 

farmer  pastures  fifty  oxen;  or  to  ground;  as,  the 

land  will  pasture  fiftv  oxen. 
PAS'TURE,  v.  i.    To  graze ;  to  take  food  by  eating 

grass  from  the  ground.  Milton. 

PAS'TUR-£I),  pp.     Fed  on  grass. 
PAS'Tl'RE-LKSS,  a.    Destitute  of  pasture. 
PAS'TUR-ING,  ppr.    Supplying  with  grass  for  food. 
PAS'TY,  a.    Like  paste  ;  of  the  consistence  of  paste. 

PAS'T  V,  7i.     [from  paste.]    A  pie  made  of  paste  and 

baked  without  a  dish.  Pope.    Kino-. 

PAT,  a.     [G.  pass ;  D. pas.     See  Fit  and  Pass.]" 
Fit;  convenient;   exactly  suitable  either  as  to 
time  or  place. 

[Not  an  elegant  word,  admissible  in  burlesque.] 
Attcrbury.     Sioift. 
PAT,  adv.     Fitly  ;  conveniently.  Shale 

PAT,  n.     [W.  fat,  a  blow  ;  faiiaw,  to  strike  lightly, 
to  pat.     [Qu.  Fr.  patte.] 

1.  A  light,  quick  blow,  or  stroke  with  the  fingers 
or  hand. 

2.  A  small  mass  which  is  beat  into  shape  by 
pats  ;  as,  a  pat  of  butter.     |  English  use..  |    smart. 

PAT,  v.  U    To  strike  gently  with  the  lingersor  hand  ; 
to  tap. 

Gay  pate  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.        Pope. 
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about  SI  .04  cents.  Sp.  Diet. 

PA-TACHE',  (pa-fish',)  re.  [Sp.]  A  tender  or  small 
vessel  employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders  from  one 
ship  or  place  to  another.  Sp.  Diet. 

PAT-A-VIN'I-TY,  re.  The  use  of  local  words,  or  the 
peculiar  style  or  diction  of  Livy,  the  Roman  histori- 
an ;  so  denominated  from  Patavium  or  Padua,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Brande.     Lempricre. 

PATCH,  re.  [It.  pcua,  a  piece,  Fr.  piicc,  Arm.  pez,  Sp. 
pieza.     Q.U.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment  to  repair 
it.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  piece  of   any  thing  used  to  repair  a 
breach. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  silk  used  to  cover  a  defect  on 
the  face,  or  to  add  a  charm. 


5.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  or  a  small  detached 
piece.  Shak. 

6.  A  paltry  fellow.    This  use  is  sometimes  heard 
in  vulgar  language  ;  as,  a  cross-patch. 

PATCH,  v.  t.  To  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or 
pieces  ;  as,  to  patch  a  coat. 

2.  To  adorn  with  a  patch  or  with  patches. 

In  the  middle  boxes  were  several  ladies  who  patched  both  sides 
of  their  faces.  Spectator. 

3.  To  mend  with  pieces  ;  to  repair  clumsily.  Shak. 

4.  To  repair  with  pieces  fastened  on ;  as,  to  patch 
the  roof  of  a  house. 

5.  To  make  up  of  pieces  and  shreds.        Ralegh. 

6.  To  dress  in  a  party-colored  coat.  Shak. 

7.  To  make  suddenly  or  hastily  ;  to  make  without 
regard  to  forms  ;  as,  to  patch  up  a  piece. 

PATCH'JED,  (patent,)  pp.  or  a.    Mended  with  a  patch 

or  patches;  mended  clumsily. 
PATCIl'ER,  re.     One  thai  patches  or  botches. 
PATCH'ER-Y,re.  Bungling  work  ;  botchery  ;  forgery. 

Shak. 
PATCH'ING, ppr.    Mending  with  a  piece  or  pieces; 

PATCH'YVoRK,    (-wurk,)    «..     Work    composed   of 
pieces  of  various  figures  sewed  together.      Swift. 
2.  Work  composed  of  pieces  clumsily  put  together. 
Swift. 
FATE,  n.  [Qu.  Ir.  bathos,  a  top  ;  or  Sp.  and  It.  patcna.] 

1.  The  head,  or  rather  the  top  of  the  head.   Applied 
to  persons,  it  is  now  ttsril  to  contempt  or  ridicule. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform  resembling 
what  is  called  a  horse-shoe.  Encyc. 

PAT'ED,  a.  In  composition,  having  a  pate;  as,  long- 
palcd,  cunning;  sliailow-njd-i/,  having  weak  intel- 
lect. 

PA-TEE',     )  re.  *  In  heraldry,  a  cross  small  in  the  cen- 

PAT-TEE',  (  ter,  and  widening  to  the  extremities, 
which  are  broad.  Brande. 

PAT-E-F ACTION,  re.  [L.  patefactio  ;  pateo,  to  open, 
and  facia,  to  make.] 

The  act  of  opening  or  manifesting  ;  open  declara- 
tion. Pearson. 

PA-TEL'LA,  re.  [L.]  The  knee-pan  or  cap  of  the 
knee. 


PA-TEL'LI-FORM,  a.     [L.  patella,  a  dish,  and  farm.] 

Of  the  form  of  a  dish  or  saucer.  Barton. 

PAT'EL-LITE,  re.    Fossil  remains  of  the  patella  ;  a 
PAT'EN,  )         rT        ,.      ,  [shell. 

PAT'lN, '    "■     [L-patma.]  L 

1.  A  plate.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

2.  The  plate  or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  euchnrist  is  placed.  In  the  Roman  Catlv- 
olic  church,  it  is  usually  small,  and  so  formed  as  to  fit 
the  chalice  or  cup  as  a  cover.  Smyth. 

PAT'ENT,   a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  patens,  from  pateo,  to 
open  ;  Gr.  rrci-aw,  Ch.  nnu,  to  open,  dilate,  or  ex- 
pand ;  Syr.  and  Sam.  id.     Class  Bd,  No.  63,  64,  65.] 
Open  ;  spread  ;  expanded. 

1.  In  botany,  spreading;  forming  an  acute  angle 
nearly  approaching  to  a  right  angle  with  the  stem  or 
blanch  ;  as,  n  patent  leaf.  Martijn. 

2.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all ;  as,  letters  patent. 
[See  Letter.] 

3.  Appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder— in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  was  made  a  patent 
commodity.  Mortimer. 

4.  Apparent ;  conspicuous.  Horslcy. 
PAT'ENT,  re.  A  writing,  given  by  the  proper  author- 
ity and  duly  authenticated,  granting  a  privilege  to 
some  person  or  persons.  By  patent,  or  letters  patent, 
that  is,  open  letters,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  grants 
lands,  honors,  and  franchises. 

2.  A  similar  writing  securing  to  a  person,  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  an  invention. 
PAT'ENT,  v.  t.     To  grant  by  patent. 

2.  To  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  a  thing  to  a  per- 
son ;  as,  to  juitcot  an  invention. 
PAT'ENT-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  patented. 
PAT'ENT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Granted  by  patent ;  secured 
by  patent  or  by  law  as  an  exclusive  privilege. 
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to  whom  a  grant  is  made  or 


PAT-ENT-EE',  w. 
e  secure 

ING,  ppr.  "Granting   by  patent ;   securing 
as  a  privilege. 

PAT'ENT-OF'FICE,  re.  An  office  for  the  granting  of 
patents  for  inventions. 

PAT'ENT-ROLLS,  re.  pi.  The  records  or  registers  of 
patents. 

PA-TER'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  paterncl ;  L.  patcrnus,  from  pa- 
ter, father.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  father ;  fatherly  ;  as,  paternal 
care  or  affection  ;  paternal  favor  or  admonition. 

2.  Derived  from  the  father;  hereditary;  as,  ^pa- 
ternal estate.  Dryden.     Addison. 

PA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  paternal  manner. 
PA-TER'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  paternite  ;  It.  paternitd.] 
Fathership  ;  the  relation  of  a  father. 

PA'TER-NOS'TER,  n.  [L.,  our  Father.]  The  Lord's 
prayer. 

PA' TER  PJi'TRI-JE,  [L.]  The  father  of  his  coun- 
trv. 

PATH,  re. ;  pi.  Paths.  [Sax.  path,  path,  or  paad,  paat ; 
D.  pad;  G.  pfa<!  :  Sans,  patha  ;  Gr.  jritroc,  from  Trareot, 
to  tread.  The  sense  of  path  is,  beaten,  trod  ;  but  the 
primary  sense  of  treading,  stepping,  is  probably  to 
open,  stretch,  extend.] 

1.  A  way  beaten  or  trodden  by  the  feet  of  man  or 
beast,  or  made  hard  by  wheels  ;  that  part  of  a  high- 
way on  which  animals  or  carriages  ordinarily  pass  ; 
applied  to  the  ground  only,  and  never  to  a  paved  street 

2.  Any  narrow  way  beaten  by  the  foot. 

3.  The  way,  course,  or  track,  where  a  body  moves 
in  the  atmosphere  or  in  space  ;  as,  the  path  of  a  plan- 
et or  comet ;  the  path  of  a  meteor. 

4.  A  way  or  passage. 

5.  Course  of  life. 

He  marketh  all  my  paths.  —  Job  xxxiii. 

6.  Precepts  ;  rules  prescribed. 

Uphold  my  goings  in  thy  paths.  — Ps.  xvii. 

7.  Course  of  providential  dealings;  moral  govern- 
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:  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  to  such  as  keep 
-  Ps.  xxv. 

PATH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  peththian.] 

1.  To  make  a  path  by  treading  ;  to  beat  a  path,  as 
in  snow.  United  States. 

2.  To  push  forward ;  to  cause  to  go;  to  make  way 
for.  Shak. 

PATH,  v.  i.    To  walk  abroad.  Shak. 

PATH'ED,  (p'-ithd,)  pp.    Beaten  into  a  path. 
PATH-E-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  naOni-a,  what  is  suffered.] 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  affection,  or  that  which 
is  suffered.  Mackintosh. 

PA-THET'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.  itaOtnTtKoc,  from  miBos, 
PA-THET'IC-AL,  j      passion  ;  rraoX<o,  to  suffer.]     . 
Affecting  or  moving  the  passions,  particularly  pity, 
sorrow,  grief,  or  other  tender  emotion  ;  as,  a  pathetic 
song  or  discourse  ;  pathetic  expostulation.  Spectator. 
No  theory  ui'  lii.   [m  ;,ions  cm  teach  a  man  to  be  pathetic. 

E.  Porter. 
PA-THET'I€,  re.    Style  or  manner  adapted  to  awaken 
the  passions,  especially  tender  emotions. 

A  musician  at  Venice  is  said  to  have  so  excelled  in  the  pathetic, 

PA-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  tender  passions. 

PA-THET'IC-AL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  moving 
the  tender  passions. 

PATH'E-TISM,  re.     [Gr.  -rraBoc.] 

The  agency  by  which  one  person,  by  manipula- 
tion, produces  emotion,  feeling,  passion,  or  other 
physical  or  mental  effect,  in  the  system  of  another  ; 
susceptibility  of  emotion  or  feeling,  of  any  kind, 
from  physical  contact,  or  sympathy  with  the  will 
of  another ;  another  name  for  Mesmerism. 

Sunderland. 

PATH'-FLY,  re.     A  flv  found  in  foot-paths. 

PATH'IC,  re.     [from  the  Gr.  mdos.] 

"    male  that  submits  to  the  crime 


play  any  of  his  e 


PATH'-KEEP-ING,  a.    Keeping  in  the  path. 

PATH'LESS,  a.  Having  no  beaten  way  ;  untrodden; 
as.  a  />„.'//.'■.  i'op-i  ;  a  pathless  coast.  Prior. 

PA-THOG-NO-MON'I€,  a,  [Gr.  TradoynojiioviKoc  ; 
n-ados,  passion  or  suffering,  and  yveopwv,  from  yt- 
vojckio,  to  know.] 

Indicating  that  which  is  inseparable  from  a  disease, 
being  found  in  that  and  in  no  other;  hence,  indicat- 
ing that  by  which  a  disease  may  be  certainly  known  ; 
character!'  lie  :  a  ■,  puthop-isomonic  m  inptoms. 

PA-THOG'NO-MY,  re.  [Gr.  irttfjoc  and  yveopr,,  signi- 
fication.] 

Expression  of  the  passions;  the  science  of  the 
signs  by  which  human  passions  are  indicated. 

Good. 

V ATH-O-LOG'IG,         )  a.     [See  Pathology.]      Per- 

PATH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  \     taming  to  pathology. 
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PATH-0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  pa- 
thology. 

PA-THOL'O-GIST,  re.    One  who  treats  of  pathology. 

PA-THOL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  naOos,  passion,  suffering, 
and  Xoyoc,  discourse/) 

That  part  of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature 
of  diseases,  their  causes  and  symptoms  ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  causes  and  nature  of  diseases,  compre- 
hending nosology,  etiology,  symptomatology,  and 
therapeutics.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

PATH-O-PCE'IA,  re.  [Gr.  TraOowoita  ;  from  readoc,  pas- 
sion, and  ttouoj,  to  make.] 

A  speech,  or  figure  of  speech,  contrived  to  move 
the  passions.  Smart 

PA'THOS,  re.  ,  [Gr.,  from  nacxo;  to  suffer.] 

Passion;  warmth  or  vehemence,  in  a  speaker;  or 
in  language,  that  which  excites  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. Mason. 

The  term  is'now  chiefly  restricted  to  that  which 
awakens  tender  emotions.  Rich.  Diet. 

PATH'VVAY,  re.  A  path  ;  usually,  a  narrow  way  to 
be  passed  on  foot.  Oay. 

2.  A  way  ;  a  course  of  life.     Prov.  xii. 

PAT'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  patibilis,  from  potior,  to  suffer.] 
Snfferable  ;  tolerable ;  that  may  be  endured.   [Not 
used.]  Diet. 

PA-TIB'IJ-LA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  patibulaire,  from  L.  patib- 
vlum,  a  gallows.] 

Belonging  to  the  gallows,  or  to  execution  on  the 
cross.  Diet. 

PA'TIENCE,  (pa'shens,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  patientia, 
from  potior,  to  suffer ;  It.  paiiema ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pa- 
ciencia.  The  primary  sen-e  is,  continuance,  holding 
out,  from  extending.  Hence  we  see  the  connection 
between  pass,  and  L.  pando,  passus,  and  Gr.  7rar£uj. 
See  Pass'.] 

1.  The  suffering  of  afflictions,  pain,  toil,  calamity, 
provocation,  or  other  evil,  with  a  calm,  unruffled  tem- 
per ;  endurance  without  murmuring  or  fretfulness. 
Patience  may  spring  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 
a  kind  of  heroic  pride,  or  from  Christian  submission 
to  the  divine  will. 

2.  A  calm  temper,  which  bears  evils  without  mur- 
muring or  discontent. 

3.  The  act  or  quality  of  waiting  long  for  justice  or 
expected  good  without  discontent. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  —  Matt.  xvii. 

4.  Perseverance ;  constancy  in  labor  or  exertion. 

He  learnt  will)  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught.        Harte. 

5.  The  quality  of  bearing  offenses  and  injuries 
without  anger  or  revenge. 

His  rage  was  !;im  il-d  ami  Ui--.  patience  gone.  Harte. 

6.  Sufferance ;  permission.    [Not  used.]    Hooker. 

7.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Rumex  or  dock.    Loudon. 
Pa'TIENT,  (pa'shent,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  patients.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring  evils  without 
murmuring  or  fretfulness  ;  sustaining  afflictions  of 
body  or  mind  with  fortitude,  calmness,  or  Christian 
submission  to  the  divine  will ;  as,  a  patient  person, 
or  a  person  of  patient  temper.  It  is  followed  by  of 
before  the  evil  endured ;  as,  patient  of  labor  or  pain ; 
patient  of  heat  or  cold.  Ray. 

2.  Not  easily  provoked ;  calm  under  the  suffer- 
ance of  injuries  or  offenses ;  not  revengeful. 

Be  patient  toward  all  men.  —  1  Thess.  v. 

3.  Persevering;  constant  in  pursuit  or  exertion; 
calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  1  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.         Newton. 

4.  Not  hasty  ;  not  over  eager  or  impetuous  ; 
waiting  or  expecting  with  calmness  or  without 
discontent.       ' 

Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

Pa'TIENT,  re.  A  person  or  thing  that  receives  im- 
pressions from  external  agents  ;  he  or  that  which  is 
passively  affected. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate,  that  it  often 
involves  the  a  ;vn(  ami  the  patient.      Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  person  diseased  or  suffering  bodily  indisposi- 
tion. It  is  used  in  relation  to  the  physician  :  as,  the 
physician  visits  Ins  patient  morning  and  evening. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  for  a  sick  person. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  inapprehensive  these  patients  are 
of  their  disease.  Biackmore. 

Pa'TIENT,  v.  U    To  compose  one's  self.    [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PX'TIENT-LY,  adv.    With  calmness  or  composure  ; 
without  discontent  or  murmuring.     Submit  patiently 
to  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life. 

2.  With  calm  and  constant  diligence;  as,  to  ex- 
amine a  subject  patiently. 

3.  Without  agitation,  uneasiness,  or  discontent  ; 
without  undue  haste  or  eagerness ;  as,  to  wait 
patiently  for  more  favorable  events. 

PA-TI'NA,  n.  [It.]  Among  artists,  the  color  or  incrus- 
tation which  age  gives  to  works  of  art.    Jllgarolti. 

PAT'lN.     See  Paten. 

PAT'LY,  ado.    [from  pat.]    Fitly  ;  conveniently. 

PAT'NESS,  re.  [from  pat.]  Fitness  ;  suitableness  ; 
convenience.  Barrow. 

A  dialect  peculiar  to 
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rrip,  father,  and  ap\oc,  a 


PA-TONCE'.     See  Pot 

PA'TRI-ARCH,  ll.     [L.  patriarchal   Gr.  Trarptapxnc 
narpia,  a  family,  fit 


1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family ;  one  who 
governs  by  paternal  right.  It  is  usually  applied  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  to  the  heads  of 
families  before  the  flood  ;  as,  the  antediluvian 
-patriarchs. 

2.  A  learned  and  distinguished  character  among 
the  Jews. 

3.  In  the  Kastmi  churches,  a  dignitary  superior  to 
the  order  of  archbishops;  as,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Alexandria,  or  of  Ephesus. 

PA-TRI-ARCH'AL,  j   a.      Belonging    to    patriarchs  ; 

PA-TRr-ARCH'ie,    (       possessed  by  patriarchs;   as, 

'"patriarchal  power  or  jurisdiction;   a  patriarchal  see. 

2.  Subject  to  a  patriarch  ;  as,  a  patriarchal  church. 

Patriarchal  cross,  in  heraldry,   is  that  where  the 

shaft  is  twice  crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer 

than  the  upper  ones.  Ena/c. 

PA-TRI-ARCII'ATE,  n.     The  office,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch  or  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Selden. 
2.  The  residence  of  a  patriarch. 

Missionary  Herald. 

PA'TRI-AR€H-ISM,  n.  Government  by  a  patriarch, 
or  the  head  of  a  family,  who  was  both  ruler  and 
priest,  as  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 

PA'TRJ-ARCH-SHIP,  ti.  The  office,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch.  Ayliffe. 

PA'TRI-ARCH- Y,  ti.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ; 
a  patriarchate.  Brer'ewood. 

PA-TRI"CIAN,  (pa-trish'an,)  a.  [Fr.  patricicn;  L. 
patricius,  from  pater,  father.] 

Senatorial;  noble;  not  plebeian.  This  epithet  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  jiatres.  fathers,  the  title  of 
Roman  senators ;  as,  patrician  birth  or  blood  ;  patri- 
cian families.  Addison. 

PA-TRI"CIAN,  n.  A  nobleman.  In  the  Roman  slate, 
the  patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Roman  senators. 

PAT-RI-MO'NI-AL,  a.  [Fr.  See  Patrimony.]  Per- 
taining to  a  patrimony  ;  inherited  from  ancestors  ; 
as,  a  patrimonial  estate. 

PAT-RI-MO'NI-AL-LY,  adv.    By  inheritance. 

Davcnant. 

PAT'RI-MO-NY,  ti.  [L.  patrimonium,  from  pater, 
father.] 

1.  A  right  or  estate  inherited  from  one's  ancestors. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  church  estate  or  revenue;  as,  St.  Peter's 
patrimony. 

PA'TRI-OT  or  PAT'RI-OT,  n.  [Fr.  patriate,  from  L. 
patria,  one's  native  country,  from  pater,  father.] 

A  person  who  loves  his  country,  and  zealously 
supports  and  defends  it  and  its  interests. 

Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws.  Pope. 

Pa'TRI-OT  or  PAT'RI-OT,  a.  Patriotic  ;  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  one's  countrv  ;  as,  patriot  zeal. 

Pa-TRI-OT'IG  or  PAT-RI-O'T'IC,  a.  Full  of  patriot- 
ism ;  actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country;  as,  a 
patriotic  hero  or  statesman. 

2.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  directed 
to  the  public,  safety  nail  welfare  ;  as,  patriotic  zeal. 

PA'TRI-OT-ISM  or  PAT'ltl-OT-ISM,  n.  Love  of 
one's  country  ;  the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's 
country,  either  in  defending  it  from  invasion,  or 
protecting  its  rights,  and  maintaining  its  laws  and 
institutions  in  vigor  and  purity.  Patriotism  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  good  citizen,  the  noblest  passion 
that  animates  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  citizen. 

PA-TRI-PAS'SIANS,  7i.  pi.     [L.  pater  anil  passio.] 
An  ancient  sect,  who  taught  that  God  the  Father 
suffered  with  Christ.  Murdoch. 

PA-TRIS'TIC,  /   a.     [from   L.    pater,  palres,    fa- 

PA-TRIS'TIC-AL,  j       thers.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  M.  Stuart. 

PA-TROC'I-NATE,  v.  t.     To  patronize.     [JVW  used.} 

PA-TROC-I-NA'TION,  ti.  Countenance;  supoort. 
[Not  used.]  Hall. 

PA-TR5L',  n.  [Fr.  patrouille;  Sp.  patrulla;  Port. 
patrulha.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  In  war,  a  round  ;  a  walking  or  marching  round 
by  a  guard  in  the  night,  to  watch  and  observe  what 
passes,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  camp 
or  other  place. 

2.  The  guard  or  persons  who  go  the  rounds  for  ob- 
servation ;  a  detachment  whose  duty  is  to  patrol. 

In  France,  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  to  secure  her  fiscal  rcgu- 

PA-TROL',  ».  i.  [Fr.  patrottillcr,  to  paddle  or  pud- 
dle, to  patrol,  to  fumble  ;  Sp.  patrullar.  Hence  the 
word  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  name  of  the  foot, 
pad,  or  ped,  paw.  In  our  vulgar  dialect,  pad  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  walking  or  stepping  about.  It  seems 
to  be  allied  to  Gr.  /rurcto.] 

To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison  ;  to  march 
about  and  observe  what  passes,  as  a  guard. 

PA  TROLL'ING,  ppr.    Going  the  rounds,  as  a  guard. 


PAT 

PA'TRON  or  PAT'RON,  n.  [L.  patronus  ;  Gr.  rro- 
rptav,  from  narnp,  father.] 

1.  Among  the  Unmans,  a  master  who  had  freed  his 
slave,  and  retained  some  rights  over  him  after  his 
emancipation  ;  also,  a  man  of  distinction  under 
whose  protection  another  placed  himself.     Hence, 

2.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  and  protects 
either  a  person  or  a  work.  Prior. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  patron  saint  is 
one  regarded  as  the  peculiar  protector  of  a  country, 
community,  profession,  &c,  or  of  an  individual. 

Brande. 

4.  In  the  canon  or  common  law,  one  who  has  the 
gift  and  disposition  of  a  benefice.  Encyc. 

5.  An  advocate  ;  a  defender  ,■  one  that  specially 
countenances  and  supports,  or  lends  aid  to  advance  ; 
as,  patrons  of  the  arts  ;  a  patron  of  useful  under- 
takings ;  the  patrons  of  virtue.  Locke. 

6.  In  seamen's  laniruaar,  the  commander  of  a  small 
vessel  or  passage-boat ;  also,  one  who  steers  a  ship's 
long-boat. 

PAT'RON-AGE,  71.  Special  countenance  or  support  ; 
favor  or  aid  afforded  to  second  the  views  of  a  person 
or  to  promote  a  design.  Sidney. 

2.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint.  '    Addison. 

3.  Advowson  ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Encyc. 

PAT'RON-AGE,  v.  t.  To  patronize  or  support.  [JVM 
used.}  Shale. 

PAT'RON-AL,  a.  Doing  the  office  of  a  patron  ;  pro- 
tecting; supporting;  favoring;  defending.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

PA'TRON-ESS  or  PAT'RON-ESS,  n,  A  female  that 
favors,  countenances,  or  supports. 
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Now  night  curie  down,  :u 
Thxl  patroness  of  rogues, 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint. 

3.  A  female  that  has  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
church  living. 

PAT'RON-lZE,  v.  t.  To  support ;  to  countenance  ; 
to  defend  ;  as  a  patron  his  client. 

2.  To  favor ;  to  lend  aid  to  promote  ;  as  an  under- 
taking. Dryden. 

3.  To  maintain;  to  defend  ;  to  support. 

This  idea  has  been  patronized  by  two  states  only.     Hamilton. 

PAT'RON-IZ-.ED,  pp.  Defended;  supported;  fa- 
vored ;  promoted. 

PAT'RON-IZ-ER,  71.  One  that  supports,  counte- 
nances, or  favors. 

PAT'RON-lZ-ING,7>/J7-.  or  a.  Defending;  supporting; 
favoring  ;  promoting. 

PA'TRON-LESS  or  PAT'RON-LESS,  a.  Destitute 
of  a  patron.  Shaftesbury. 

PAT-RO-NO-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  narnp,  ovopa, 
and  Xoyac.] 

An  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  names  of  men,  il- 
lustrating their  relation  to  the  arts,  professions,  qual- 
ities, or  other  facts  or  circumstances  from  which  they 
originated.  The  name  of  Smith,  from  smite,  denoting 
a  beater  or  striker  of  metals,  is  more  general  than 
any  other;  proving  that  the  tut  of  working  on  met- 
als was  one  of  the  first  arts  practiced  by  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  common. 

PAT-RO-NYM'IC,  ti.  [Gr.  rrarpiovvuiKoc ;  L.  patro- 
nymicus  ;  from  Gr.jraTrip,  father,  and  ovopa,  name.] 

A  name  of  men  or  women  derived   from   that  of 
their  parents    or  ancestors  ;  as,  Tydides,  the  son  of 
Tydeus  ;  Pclidcs,  the  son  of  Peleus,  that  is,  Achilles. 
P.  Cyc. 

PA-TROON',71.  [D.patroon,  a  protector.]  The  name 
given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  first  proprie- 
tors of  certain  tracts  of  land  with  manorial  privi- 
leges, and  descending  with  the  property  to  the  oldest 
son. 

PAT'TED,  pp.     Struck  gently  witli  the  fingers. 

PAT'TEN,  71.  [Fr.  patin,  probably  from  the  name  of 
the  foot.] 

1.  The  base  of  a  column  or  pillar.        Ainsworth. 

2.  A  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  to  keep 
the  shoes  from  the  dirt  or  mud.        Camden.      Oay. 

PAT'TEN-MAK-ER,  ti.     One  that  makes  pattens. 
PAT'TER,  v.  i.     [from  pat,  to  strike  gently ;  or  Fr. 
pattc,  the  foot.] 

To  strike,  as  falling  drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a 
quick  succession  of  small  sounds  ;  as,  pattering  hail. 
Dryden. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  lo  patter  heard.  Thomson. 


PAT'TER-ING,  71.  A  striking  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  small  sounds. 

PAT'TERN,  71.  [Fr.  patron;  Arm.  patroum ;  D.  pa- 
troon.     See  Patron.] 

1.  An  original  or  model  proposed  for  imitation ; 
the  archetype  ;  an  exemplar ;  that  which  is  to  be 
copied  or  imitated,  either  in  things  or  in  actions  ;  as, 
the  pattern  of  a  machine ;  a  pattern  of  patience. 
Christ  was  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  rectitude,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  ever  exhibited  on  earth. 

2.  A  specimen ;  a  ssmple ;  a  part  showing  the  fig- 
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3.  Figure  or  style  of  ornamental  execution  ;  as, 
chintz  of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

4.  A  qua  ttity  of  cloth  sufficient  for  a  garment;  as, 
a  vest  patte  n, 

5.  An  instance ,  an  example.  Hooker. 

6.  Any  thing  cut  or  formed  into  the  shape  of 
something  to  be  made  after  it. 

PAT'TERN,  v.  t.  To  make  in  imitation  of  some 
.model ;  to  copy.  Shak. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  S/ialc. 
To  pa/tern  after  ;  to  imitate  ;  to  follow. 
PAT'TERN-£D,  ;)/).     Copied  ;  made  in  imitation  of. 
PAT'TERN-ING.ppr.     Imitating;  following. 
PAT'TY,  71.     [Fr.  pate,  paste.] 

A  little  pie. 
PAT'TY-PAN,  n.    A  pan  to  bake  a  little  pie  in. 
PAT'UJ-LOUS,  a.    [L.  patulus,  from  pateo,  to  be  open.] 
Spreading  ;  as,  a  patulous  calyx  ;  bearing  the  flow- 
ers loose  or  dispersed  ;  as,  a  patulous  ["tduncle. 

Lee.     Murtyn. 
PAU-CIL'0-O.UY,  n.     [L.  paucus,  few,  and  lorjuor,  to 
speak.] 
The  utterance  of  few  words.     [Little  used.} 
PAU'CI-TY,  71.     [L.  paucitas,  from  paucus,  few.] 

1.  Fewness  ;  smallness  of  number  ;  as,  the  paucity 
of  schools.  Hooker. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity  ;  as,  paucity  of  blood. 

Brown. 

PAU'LlNE,  a.     Pertaining  to  Paul.  Ec.  Rev. 

PAUM,  v.  t.    To  impose  In-  fraud  ;  a  corruption  of  palm. 

PAUNCE,  71.     A  pansy.     [See  Pansy.]  [Swift. 

PAUNCH,  71.     [Fr.  panse;   It.  and   Sp.  pania;  Port. 
paur.a  ;  D.  pens  ;    Casque,  pantza ;   L.  pantex.      Q.u. 
G.  iaa„st.] 
The  belly  and  its  contents. 

The  paunch,  in  ruminating  quadrupeds,  is  the  first 
and  largest  stomach,  into  which  the  food  is  received 
before  rumination.  Monro. 

PAUNCH,  v.  t.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  bellv ;  to  eviscer- 
ate ;  to  take  out  the  contents  of  the  belly. 

Shak.     Garth. 

PAUNCH'ING,  77777-.  Eviscerating;  taking  out  the 
contents  of  the  belly. 

PAU'PER,  71.  [L. pauper;  Fr.  pauvre  ;  Sp.  poire;  It. 
povero.] 

A  poor  person  ;  particularly,  one  so  indigent  as  to 
depend  on  the  parish  or  town  for  maintenance. 

PAU'PER-ISM,  71.  t  The  state  of  being  poor  br  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  support ;  the  state  of  indigent 
persons  requiring  support  from  the  community.  The 
increase  of  pauperism  is  an  alarming  evil. 

PAU-FER-I-ZA'TTON,  71.  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
ducing to  pauperism. 

PAU'PER-IZE,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  pauperism. 

PAU'PER -iZ-/\'H,  pp.     Reduced  to  pauperism. 

PAU'PER-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  the  condition  of 
a  pauper. 

PAUSE,  (pawz,)  71.  f  [L.  Sp.  and  It.  pausa  ;  Fr.  pause  ; 
'D.poos;  Sw.  paus;  G.  and  Dan.  pause;  Gr.  ltavau;, 
from  Tmnr.j,  to  cease,  or  cause  to  rest.] 

1.  A  stop;  a  cessation  or  intermission  of  action. 
of  speaking,  singing,  playing,  or  the  like;  a  tempo^ 
rary  stop  or  rest.  Hooker.     Locke. 

2.  Cessation  proceeding  from  doubt ;  suspense. 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin.  Sltak. 

3.  Break  or  paragraph  in  writing.  Locke. 

4.  A  temporary  cessation  iu  leading.  The  use  of 
punctuation  is  to  mark  the  pauses  in  writing.  In 
verse,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pauses,  the  cesural  and 
the  final.  The  cesural  pause  divides  the  verse  ;  the 
final  pause  closes  it.  The  pauses  which  mark  the 
sense,  and  which  may  be  called  sentential,  are  the 
same  in  prose  and  verse. 

5.  A  mark  of  cessation  or  intermission  of  the 
voice  ;  a  point. 

PAUSE,  (pawz,)  v.  i.    To  make  a  short  stop ;  to  cease 
to  speak  for  a  time ;  to  intermit  speaking  or  action. 
Pausing  a  u  hi]'',  dins  in  he.s'-lf  she  mused.  Milton. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  wait ;  to  forbear  for  a  time. 

Tarry,  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  intermitted.    The  music  pauses. 

To  pause  upon  ;  to  deliberate.         Shak.     Knolles. 
PAUS'ER,  71,    One  who  pauses  ;  one  who  deliberates. 

Shak. 
PAUS'ING,  ppr.     Stopping  for  a  t,me;    ceasing  to 

speak  or  act  ;  deliberating. 
PAUS'ING-LY,  adv.    After  a  pause ;  by  breaks.  Shak. 
PA-VADE',  n.    A  short  dagger. 

PAV'AN,  71.  [Sp.  pavana,  from  pavtm,  L.  pavo,  a  pea- 
cock.] 

A  grave  dance  among  the  Spaniards.  In  this 
dance,  the  performers  make  a  kind  of  wheel  before 
each  other,  the  gentlemen  dancing  with  cap  and 
sword,  princes  with  long  robes,  and  the  ladies  with 
long  trails  ;  the  motions  resembling  the  stately  steps 
of  the  peacock.  Encyc.     Sp.  Diet.     Shak. 

PA-VE1,  frja-va',)  71.     [Fr.]    The  pavement. 
PaVE,  0.  t.     [Fr.  paver;  L.  pavio  ;  Gr   jtoim,  to  beat, 
to  strike.] 

1.  To  lay  or  cover  with   stone  or  brick  so  as  to 
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make  a  level  or  convenient  surface  for  horses,  car- 
riages, or  foot  passengers  ;  to  floor  with  brick,  stone, 
or  other  solid  material ;  as,  to  pave  a  street ;  to  pave 
a  sidewalk. 

2.  To  prepare  a  passage  ;  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of.  The  invention  of  printing  paved  the  way 
for  intellectual  improvement. 

PA  V.ED,  pp.  oi  a.  Laid  over  with  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  solid  material ;  prepared  ;  as  a  way. 

PAVE'MENT,  n.     [L.  pavimentum.] 

A  floor  or  covering  consisting  of  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  solid  material,  laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  passage ;  as,  a 
pavement  of  nibbles,  of  bricks,  or  of  marble. 

PAVE'MENT,  v.  t.  To  pave;  to  floor  with  stone  or 
brick.     T  Unusual]  Bp.  Hall. 

PAVER,  )  n.     One  who  lays  stones  for  a 

PAV'IER,  (pav'yer,)  \  floor,  or  whose  occupation  is 
to  pave.  Gay. 

Pa'VI-AGE,  n.  A  contribution  or  tax  for  paving  the 
streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

PAV'ID,  o.     [L.  paoidus.] 
Timid      [JVot  used.] 

PA-VID'I-TY,  n.     Frarfulness.     [JVot  used.] 

PA-VIL'ION,  (pa-vil'yun,)  n.  [Fr.  pavilion  ;  Sp.  pa- 
bellon;  Port,  pavilltam  ;  Arm.  pavillwn;  W.  pabell; 
It.  paviglione  and  padiglione ;  L.  papilio,  a  butterfly, 
and  a  pavilion.  According  to  Owen,  the  Welsh 
pabell  signifies  a  moving  habitation.] 

1.  A  tent;  a  temporary  movable  habitation. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  turret  or  building, 
usually  insulated  and  contained  under  a  single  roof; 
sometimes  square  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
dome.  Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
the  front  of  a  building  ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a  corner. 

Gwilt. 
The  name  is  sometimes,  though  improperly,  given 
to  a  summer-house  in  a  garden.  Brande. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  a  tent  raised  on  posts.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  a  flag,  colors,  ensign,  or 
banner. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  covering  in  form  of  a  tent,  invest- 
ing the  armories  of  kings. 

5.  Among  jewelers,  the  under  side  and  corner  of 
brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and  collet. 

PA-VIL'ION,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  tents.     Milton. 

2.  To  shelter  with  a  tent.  Pope. 

PA-VIL'ION-jED,  pp.     Furnished    with    pavilions; 

sheltered  by  a  tent. 
PAVING,  ppr.    Flooring  with  stones  or  bricks. 
PaV'ING,  n.    The  act  of  laying  a  pavement. 

2.  Pavemen' ;  a  floor  of  stones  or  bricks. 
PA  VIOR,  (j.ar  fir,)  n.    One  that  paves. 
Pa'VO,  n.     r L.,  a  peacock  ;  W.  paw,  spreading.] 

A  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  south 
of  SagiUarius, 


PAY 


PA-V5NE',  n.     [L.  pavo.] 
•acock.    \JVo 


from  pavo,  a  pea- 


'   pa/riu 

Swift. 


Ticket. 


A  peacock.    T JVat  us. ,/.] 
PAV'0-NINE,  a.      [L.  pavo 
cock.] 
Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ;  iridescent. 

Cleaveland. 
PAW,  n.  [W.  pa-wen,  a  paw,  a  hoof;  Arm.  pau ;  Hin- 
doo, pauw ;  Pels.  e?w  pai,  the  foot ;  perhaps  con- 
tracted from  pad  or  pat,  as  the  Dutch  have  poot,  and 
the  Fr.  patte.  If  so,  the  word  coincides  in  elements 
with  L.  pes,  pedis,  Gr.  irons,  Eng.  foot,  Gr.  irareai.] 

1.  The  foot  of  beasts  of  prey  having  claws,  as  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  cat,  &c.     Lev.  xi. 

2.  The  hand,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
PAW,  v.  i.     To  draw  the  lore  foot  along  the  ground; 

to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot ;  as,  a  fiery  horse  pawing 
with  his  hoof. 

He  paiocth  in  the  valley.  —  Job  : 
PAW,  v.  t.    To  scrape  with  the  fore 

His  hot  courser  pawed  th'  Hungarian  p 

2.  To  handle  roughly  ;  to  scratch. 

3.  To  fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Jlinsworth. 

PAW-ED,  pp.    Scraped  with  the  fore  foot. 

2.  a.  Having  paws. 

3.  Broad  footed.  Johnson. 
PA WI N(i,  ppr.    Scraping  with  the  fore  foot. 
PAWK'Y,  a.     [from  Sax.  pa-can,  to  deceive.] 

Arch  ;  cunning.     [Local.]  Grose. 

PAWL,  ».    [W.  pair!,  Eng.  pole,  h.  pains.    See  Pole.] 

Among  seamen,  a  short  bar  of  wood  or  iron  fixed 

close  to  the  capstan  or  windlass  of  a  ship  to  prevent 

it  from  rolling  back  or  giving  way.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAWN,  n.     [D.  pand;  G.  pjund;  Sw.  pant;  Port,  pen- 

hor ;  It.  peguo  ;  Sp.   emprhn  ;  L.  planus.     The  sense 

may  be  that  which  is  laid  down  or  deposited.] 

1.  Something  given  or  deposited  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  borrowed ;  a  pledge.  Pawn  is 
applied  only  to  goods,  chattels,  or  money,  and  not  to 
real  estate. 

Men  will  not  take  pawns  without  use.  Bacon. 

2.  A  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise.    Shan. 

3.  A  common  man  at  chess.     [See  Peon.]   Cowley. 
In  pawn,  at  pawn ;  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honor  is  at  pawn.  Shak. 


PAWN,  v.  t.  [D.  panden  ;  Sp.  empenar ;  Port,  empen- 
har;  It.  impegnare;  L.  pignero.] 

1.  To  give  or  deposit  in  pledge,  or  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  money  borrowed ;  to  pledge ;  as,  she 
pawned  the  last  piece  of  plate. 

2.  To  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  ;  as, 
to  pawn  one's  word  or  honor  that  an  agreement  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

PAWN'BRoK-ER,  n.  One  who  lends  money  on 
pledge  or  the  deposit  of  goods.  Jlrbuthnot. 

PAWN'BRoK-ING,  n.  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker. 

PAWN' ED,  pp.     Pledged  ;  given  in  security. 

PAWN-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  pawn  is  de- 
livered as  security  ;  one  that  takes  any  thing  in  pawn. 

It  the  pawn  is  laid  up  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is  not  answer- 
able. Encyc. 

PAWN'ER,  n.  One  that  pledges  any  thing  as  se- 
curitv  for  the  payment  of  borrowed  money. 

PAWNTNG,  ppr.  Pledging,  as  goods ;  giving  as  se- 
curity. 

PAX,  n.*  [L.  pax,  peace.] 

A  small  plate  of  gold,  silver,  &c,  with  the  image 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  on  it,  which  people,  before  the 
reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  service  ;  the  cer- 
emony being  considered  as  the  kiss  of  peace.      Todd. 

PAX'WAX,  ?!.  A  name  given  by  English  butchers  to 
a  strong,  stiff  cartilage  running  along  the  sides  of  a 
large  quadruped  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  as  in  an 
ox  or  horse.  It  seems  intended  to  support  the  head- 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Paley. 

PaY,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Paid.  [Fr.  payer,  Norm,  pair, 
contracted  from  It.  pagare,  Port,  and  Sp.  pagar, 
Arm.  paea.  Class  Bg.  "From  the  different  applica- 
tions of  pay,  the  sense  appears  to  be,  to  send  or 
send  to  ;  for,  in  our  vulgar  language,  to  pay  on,  is 
to  strike,  to  beat ;  and  to  pay  with  pitch,  is  to  put  on 
or  rub  over.  In  the  sense  of  strike,  this  coincides 
with  the  Greek  7raiw,  £/i7rato>.  W.  pwyaw.  In  an- 
other seamen's  phrase,  the  word  signifies  to  loosen 
or  slacken,  as  to  pay  uut  cable,  that  is,  to  send  or  ex- 
tend. But  this  word  can  not  belong  to  the  root  of 
the  Greek  ami  Welsh  words,  unless  these  are  con- 
tracted from  Pg  or  Pic] 

1.  To  discharge  a  debt ;  to  deliver  to  a  creditor 
the  value  of  the  debt,  either  in  money  or  goods,  to 
his  acceptance  or  satisfaction,  by  which  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  debtor  is  discharged. 

2.  To  discharge  a  duty  created  by  promise,  or  by 
custom,  or  by  the  moral  law  ;  as,  to  pay  a  debt  of 
honor  or  of  kindness. 

You  have  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.  Shak. 

3.  To  fulfill ;  to  perform  what  is  promised  ;  as,  to 
pay  one's  vows.  Scripture. 

4.  To  render  what  is  due  to  a  superior,  or  de- 
manded by  civility  or  courtesy  ;  as,  to  pay  respect  to 
a  magistrate  ;  to  pay  due  honor  to  parents. 

5.  To  retort  upon  another  an  injury  received  ;  as, 
I  will  pay  you  for  this  trick.  Hence,  it  sometimes 
implies,  to  beat. 

For  which,  or  -pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you.         B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense  ;  as,  to  pay  for  kind- 
ness with  neglect.  Dryden. 

To  pay  fur;  to  make  amends  ;  to  atone  by  suffer- 
ing. Men  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  loss  of 
property  or  reputation,  sometimes  with  life. 

2.  To  give  an  equivalent  for  any  thing  purchased. 

To  pay,  Of  pay  over  ;  in  seamen's  language,  to  daub 
or  besmear  the  surface  of  any  body,  to  preserve  it 
from  injury  by  water  or  weather. 

To  pay  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  to  cover  it  with  a 
composition  of  tallow,  sulphur,  resin,  &c.  ;  to  bream. 

To  pay  a  mast  or  yard ;  to  besmear  it  with  tar,  tur- 
pentine, resin,  tallow,  or  varnish. 

To  pay  a  seam ;  to  pour  melted  pitch  along  it,  so  as 
to  defend  the  oakum. 

To  pay  off;  to  make  compensation  to  and  dis- 
charge ;  as,  to  pay  off  the  crew  of  a  ship. 

To  pay  out;  to  slacken,  extend,  or  cause  to  run 
out ;  as,  to  pay  oat  more  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

PaY,  v.  i.    To  recompense. 

To  pay  off,  among  seamen,  is  to  fall  to  leeward,  as 
the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  pay  on ;  to  beat  with  vigor ;  to  redouble  blows. 
[Colloquial.] 
PAY,  n.  Compensation  ;  recompense ;  an  equivalent 
given  for  money  due,  goods  purchased,  or  services 
performed  ;  salary  or  wages  for  services ;  hire.  The 
merchant  receives  pan  for  goods  sold  ;  the  soldier  re- 
ceives pay  for  his  services  ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  revolution  never  received  full  pay. 

2.  Compensation  ;  reward. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives.  Pope. 

PAY' ABLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  ought  to  be  paid. 
In  general,  money  is  payable  as  soon  as  it  is  due,  or 
at  the  time  payment  is  stipulated,  or  at  the  expiration 
of  the  credit ;  but,  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  three 
or  more  days  of  grace  are  allowed  to  the  debtor,  and 
a  note  due  at  the  day  when  payment  is  promised  is 
not  payable  till  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace. 

2.  That  can  be  paid  ;  that  there  is  power  to  pay. 
Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  die  poorest.  South. 


PEA 

PAY'-BILL,  n.  A  bill  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  sol- 
diers of  a  company. 

PaY'-DaY,  n.  The  day  when  payment  is  to  be  made 
or  debts  discharged  ;  the  day  on  which  wages  or 
money  is  stipulated  to  be  paid.  Locke. 

PaY-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  money  is  to  be 
paid ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note  to  whom 
the  amount  is  promised  or  directed  to  be  paid. 

PAY'ER,  n.  One  that  pays.  In  bilU  of  exchange,  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who  is  di- 
rected to  pay  this  money  to  the  holder. 

PaY'ING,  ppr.  Discharging  a  debt ;  fulfilling  a  prom- 
ise ;  rewarding. 

PAY'MAS-TER,  re.  One  who  is  to  pay;  one  from 
whom  wages  or  reward  is  received.  Taylor. 

2.  In  the.  army,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  their  wages,  and  who  is  intrusted 
with  money  for  this  purpose. 

PaY'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  paying  or  giving  compen- 
sation. Bacon. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  fulfill- 
ment of  a  promise.  Shalt. 

3.  Reward  ;  recompense.  South. 

4.  Chastisement ;  sound  beating.     [JVot  used.] 


PAYSE,  Pa 


public  d 
YS'ER,  1 


^ 


for  Poise,  Poisee,  are  not  used. 
Spe7iser. 

PEA,  n.    [Sax.  pisa ;  Fr.  pais ;  It.  pisello ;  L.  pisum ; 
Gr.  ixiaav ;  VV.  pys,  pysen  ;  Ir.  pis.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Pisum,  of  many 
varieties,  much  cultivated  for  food.  This  plant  has 
a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  the  pericarp  is  a  legume, 
called  in  popular  language  a  pod.  In  the  plural,  we 
write  peas,  for  two  or  more  individual  seeds ;  but 
in  indefinite  number  in  quantity  or  bulk, 
two,  three,  or  four  peas,  but  a  busb«j  of 
pease.  ^kis  vructice  is  arbitrary  and  improper.'^ 
PEACE,  ^pese,J  7t.  [Sax.  pais ;  Norm,  pais  •  Fr.  paix; 
It.  pace  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  paz  ;  Arm.  peoch,  from  pech ; 
L.  pax.  Qu.  Russ.  pokoi.  The  elements  are  Pg,  or 
their  cognates ;  for  the  L.  has  paco,  to  appease,  coin- 
ciding with  the  root  of  pack,  and  signifying  to  press 
or  to  stop.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity  ; 
freedom  from  disturbance  or  agitation  ;  applicable  to 
society,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind. 

2.  Freedom  from  war  with  a  foreign  nation  ;  pub- 
lic quiet. 

3.  Freedom  from  internal  commotion  or  civil 
war. 

4.  Freedom  from  private  quarrels,  suits,  or  dis- 
turbance. 

5.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  by  the 
passions,  as  from  fear,  terror,  anger,  anxiety,  or  the 
like  ;  quietness  of  mind  ;  tranquillity  ;  calmness  ; 
quiet  of  conscience. 

Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law.  —  Ps.  cxii. 

6.  Heavenly  rest;  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Is.  Ivii. 

7.  Harmony;  concord;  a  state  of  reconciliation 
between  parties  at  variance. 

8.  Public  tranquillity  ;  that  quiet,  order,  and  secu- 
rity which  is  guarantied  by  the  laws  ;  as  to  keep  the 
peace;  to  break  the  peace. 

9.  This  word  is  used  in  commanding  silence  or 
quiet ;  as,  peace  to  this  troubled  soul. 

Peace  I  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Crashaw. 

To  be  at  peace ;  to  be  reconciled ;  to  live  in  har- 
mony. 

To  make  peace ;  to  reconcile,  as  parties  at  variance. 
To  hold  the  peace;  to  be  silent ;  to  suppress  one's 
thoughts  ;  not  to  speak. 
PEACE' A-BLE,  a.t  Free  from  war,  tumult,  or  public 
commotion.     We  live  in  peaceable  times.     The  ref- 
ormation was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

2.  Free  from  private  feuds  or  quarrels.  The  neigh- 
bors are  peaceable.     These  men  arc  peaceable. 

3.  Quiet ;.  undisturbed  ;  not  agitated  with  passion. 
His  mind  is  very  peaceable. 

4.  Not  violent,  bloody,  or  unnatural ;  as  to  die  a 
peaceable  death. 

PEACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  peace- 
able ;  quietness. 
2.  Disposition  to  peace.  Hammond. 

PeACE'A-BLY,  adv.    Without  war;  without  tumult 
or  commotion  ;  without  private  feuds  and  quarrels. 

2.  Without  disturbance;  quietly;  without  agita- 
tion ;  without  interruption. 

PeACE'-BREaK-ER,  n.  One  that  violates  or  disturbs 
public  peace. 

PeACE'FUL,  a.t  Quiet;  undisturbed  ;  not  in  a  state 
of  war  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  peaceful  time  ;  a  peaceful 


2.  Pacific;  mild;  calm;  as,  peaceful  words;  a 
peaceful  temper. 

3.  Removed  from  noise  or  tumult ;  still ;  undis- 
turbed ;  as,  tho  peaceful  cottage ;  the  peaceful  scenes 
of  rural  life. 

PeACE'FLIL-LY,  adv.    Without  war  or  commotion. 
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2.  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Our  loved  earili,  win-re  ptace/ully  we  slept.  Dryden. 

3.  Mildly;  gently.     ■ 
PEACE'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Quiet ;   freedom  from  war, 

tumult,  disturbance,  or  discord. 

2.  Freedom  from  mental  perturbation  ;  as,  peaceful- 
ness  of  mind. 
PeACE'LESS,  a.     Without  peace  ;  disturbed.  Sandys. 
PEACE'MAK-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  peace  by  rec- 
'  onciling  parties  that  are  at  variance. 

Blessed  are  the  limroi'ok* ■''.■;,  l'ir  thrv  bhall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  — Mall.  t. 

PEACE'-OF-FER-ING,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  a  volun- 
tary offering  to  God,  in  thankfulness  for  his  benefits, 
or  to  ask  favors  from  him,  or  merely  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  devout  mind  and  give  honor  to  God. 
Leviticus. 
2.  In  common  usage,  satisfaction  offered  to  an  of- 
fended person,  especially  to  a  superior. 

PEACE'-OF-FI-CER,  7i.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty 
is  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  or  punish 
riots,  &c. ;  as  a  sheriff,  or  constable. 

PEACE'-PART-ED,  a.  Dismissed  from  the  world  in 
peace.  Shak. 

PEACE'-PAR-TY,7i.   A  party  t 
making  of  peace. 

PEACH,  n.     [Fr.  peche ;  It.  pesca ;  Arm.  peaiesen.\ 

A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Persica  or  Amyg- 
dalus,  of  many  varieties.  This  is  a  delicious  fruit, 
the  produce  of  warm  or  temperate  climates.  In 
America,  the  peach  thrives  and  comes  to  perfection 
in  the  neighborhood  of  boston,  northward  of  which 
it  usually  fails. 

PEACH,  for  Impeach,  is  not  used.  Dryden. 

P£ACH'-€OL-OR,  (peech'kuHur,)  n.  TJbe  pale-red 
color  of  the  peach  blossom. 

PEACH'-COL-OR-ED,  (peech'kul-Iurd,)  a.  Of  the 
color  of  a  peach  blossom.  Shak. 

PF.ACH'ER,  n.     An  accuser.     [JVot  used.]  Fox. 

PeA'CHICK,  77.  The  chicken  or  young  of  the  pea- 
cock. Southern. 

PEACH'-TREE,  77.   The  tree  that  produces  the  peach. 

PeA'COCK,  n.  [Pea,  in  this  word,  is  from  L.  pavo. 
Sax.  pawa ;  Fr.  paon,  contracted  from  pavonis  ;  It. 
pavone;  Sp.pavon;  D.  paauw ;  G.  pfau;  W.  pawan, 
from  pa w,  spreading,  extending.] 

A  large  and  beautiful  gallinaceous  fowl  of  the 
genus  Piivo,  properly  the  male  of  the  species,  but  in 
usage  the  name  is  applied  to  the  species  in  general. 
The  feathers  of  this  fowl's  tail  are  very  long,  and 
variegated  with  rich  and  elegant  colors.  The  pea- 
cock is  a  native  of  India. 

PEA'COCK-FISH,  77.  A  beautiful  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Labrus  Pavo  of  Linnajus. 

PEA'HEN,  71.     [Gr.  pfauhenne  or  pfaucn ;  D.  paauwin.] 
The  hen  or  temale  of  the  peacock. 

PEA'-JACK-ET,  n.  A  thick  woolen  jacket  worn  by 
seamen,  &x. 

PEAK,  (peek,)  77.  [Sax.  peac;  W.pig;  Ir.peac;  Eng. 
pike,  beak;  Fr.  pique;  It.  becco  ;  Sp.  pico.  These  are 
of  one  family,  signifying  a  point,  from  shooting  or 
thrusting.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  ending  in  a  point; 
as,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe. 

2.  A  point ;  the  end  of  any  thing  that  terminates 

3.  The  upper,  outer  corner  of  a  sail  which  is  ex- 
tended by  a  gaff  or  yard  ;  also,  the  extremity  of  the 
yard  or  gaff.  Mar.  Diet. 

PEAK,  v.  i.     To  look  sickly  or  thin.  [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak.     [JVot  used.] 
Shak. 
PEAK,  v.  t    To  raise  a  gaff  or  yard  more  obliquely  to 

the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

PEAK'ED,  (pe'ked  or  peekt,)  a.    Pointed  ;  ending  in 

a  point. 
PEAK'ING,  a.     Mean  ;  sneaking  ;  poor.     [Vulgar.] 
PEAK'ISH,  a.  Denoted  or  belonging  loan  acuminated 
situation.  Drayton. 

2.  Having  features  that  seem  thin  or  sharp,  as  from 
sickness.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

PEAL,  (peel,)  n.  [from  L.  pello,  whence  appello,  to 
appeal.  The  sense  is,  to  drive  ;  a  peal  is  a  driving  of 
sound.  This  word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
L.  halo,  and  Eng.  to  bawl,  jubilee,  bell,  &c] 

Aloud  sound,  usually  a'suceessioti  of  loud  sounds, 
as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon,  shouts  of  a  multitude, 
_&.c.  .  Bacon.    Milton.    Addison. 

PEAL,  v.  i.    To  utter  loud  and  solemn  sounds  ;  as  the 

pealing  orean.  Mdton. 

PEAL,  v.  t.    To  assail  with  noise. 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed.  RTtiion. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  ;  to  celebrate. 


Though  i>r,!',:il  and  c.liiin-d 


Dugues  of  fame. 

J.  Barlow. 

3.  To  stir  or  agitate.     [JVot  used.]         Ainsioorth. 
PEAL'£D,  pp.      Assailed   with   sound  ;    resounded  ; 

celebrated. 
PeAL'ING,  pjtr.  or  a.     Uttering  a  loud  sound  or  suc- 
cessive sounds;  resounding. 
PE'AN,  71.     [L.  /j<sa.7i :  Gr.  vatav.] 
A  song  of  praise  or  triumph. 


nil,  ,ne 


PEB 

PE'AN-ISM,  n.  The  song  or  shouts  of  praise  or  of 
battle;  shouts  of  triumph.  Mitford. 

PEA'NUT,  7t.  The  Arachis  Hypogrea,  or  ground  nut, 
sometimes  called  PrNDAB. 

PEA'-oRE,  7i.  An  argillaceous  oxyd  of  iron,  occur- 
ring in  round  grains  of  tie;  si/.e  of  a  pea.      Humble. 

PEaR,  (pare,)  71.  [Sax.  pera;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  pera; 
D.  peer;  G.  Urn;  Sw.  paron;  Dan.  pare;  Arm. 
peren;  W.  per;  L.  pyrum.) 

The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  of 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  delicious  to  the 
taste. 

PEARCH  (perch.)    See  Perch. 

PEARL,  (perl,)  ».      [Fr.  pcrle;  It.  and  Sp.  perla;  It. 
pearla ;  Sax.  pearl ;    Sw.  pdrla  ;  D.  paarl ;  G.  pcrle ; 
W.  perlyn.     This  may  be  radically  the  same  word  as 
d  so  named  from  its  clearness.] 

ite,  hard,  smooth,  shining  body,  usually 
roundish,  found  in  certain  testaceous  fish  of  the 
oyster  kind.  It  is  found  in  the  Persian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  washes  the  shores  of  Atabin  and  the  continent 
and  isles  of  Asia,  and  is  taken  by  divers.  Pearls  are 
of  different  sizes  and  colors;  the  larger  ones  approach 
to  the  figure  of  a  pear ;  some  have  been  found  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  valued  according 
to  their  size,  their  roundness,  and  their  luster  or  pu- 
rity, which  appears  in  a  bright,  translucent,  silvery 
whiteness.  McCulloch.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  Poetically,  something  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop 
of  water  or  dew.  Drayton. 

3.  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye. 

Atnsworth. 
PEARL,  (perl,)  v.  t.    To  set  or  adorn  with  pearls. 
PEARL,  (perl,)  v.  i.     To  resemble  pearls.       Spenser 
PEARL-A'CEOUS,  a.     Resembling  mother-of-pearl. 
PEARL'ASH,  (perl'ash,)  n.    A  somewhat  impure  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  obtained  by  calcining  potashes  up- 
on a  reverberatory  hearth.  Ure. 
PEARL'-DIV-ER,  n.    One  who  dives  for  pearls. 

Carlisle. 

PEARL'£D,  (perld,)  a.    Set  or  adorned  with  pearls. 

Milton. 

PEARL'-EY-.ED,  (perl'Ide,)  a.   Having  a  speck  in  the 

Johnson. 

The  oyster  which    yields 

PEARL'-SIN-TER,  77.  Fiorite  ;  a  variety  of  silicious 
sinter,  the  color  gray  and  white.  Ure. 

PEARL'-^IW  1!,  (peri'sp;ir,)  «.     Brown  spar. 

PEARL'-STONE,  77.  A  variety  of  obsidian,  of  a  blu- 
ish or  grayish  color,  and  pearly  lustei*.  Dana. 

PEARL-STUD-DED,  a.     Studded  with  pearls.  Scott. 

PEARL'-WHITE,  77.      A  white  powder  precipitated 
from  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  by  a  solution  of  sea-salt. 
Ure. 

PEARL'-WCRT,   )  77.    An  annual  plant  of  the  genus 

PEARL'-GRASS,  J      Sagina.  Loudon.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PEARL'Y,  (perl'e,)  a.  Containing  pearls  ;  abounding 
with  pearls  ;  as,  pearly  shells  ;  a  pearly  shore. 

2.  Resembling  pearls;  clear;  pure;  transparent; 
as,  the  pearly  flood  ;  prjrlu  dew.  Drayton.  Dryden. 

PEAR'MaIN,  »i.     A  variety  of  the  apple. 

PEaR'-TREE,  77.     The  tree  that  produces  pears. 

PEAS'ANT,  (pez'ant,)  n.  [Fr.  paysan  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
paisano ;  from  the  name  of  country  ;  Fr.  pais,  or  pays, 
Sp.  and  Port,  pais,  It.  parse  ;  W.  pens,  a  place  of 
rest,  a  country,  from  pau,  coinciding  with  Gr.  jtuuoj, 
to  rest.] 
A  countryman  ;  one  whose  business  is  rural  labor. 

PEAS'ANT,  (pez'ant,)  a.     Rustic  ;  rural.      Spenser. 

PEAS'ANT-LIKE,  )  a.     Rude;   clownish;   illiterate; 

PEAS'ANT-LY,       \      resembling  peasants.  Mdton. 

PEAS'ANT-RY,  (pez'ant-ry,)  n.    Peasants  ;   rustics ; 

the  body  of  country  people.  Locke. 

2.  Rusticity.     [JVot  used.]  Butler. 

PE  AS'-€OD,     )  n.  The  legume  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

PEA'-SHELL,  j  Walton.     Oay. 

PEA'-SToNE,  71.    Pisolite,  which  see. 

PEASE,  (peez,)  n.  pi.  Peas  collectively,  or  used  as 
fond.     [See  Pea.]  Arbuthnot. 

PEAT,  77.     [G.  pfvtze,  a  bog.] 

A  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  always  found 
more  or  less  saturated  with  water.  It  consists  of 
roots  and  fibers  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
from  the  natural  wood  to  the  completely  black 
vegetable  mold.  When  dried,  it  forms  a  valuable 
kind  of  fuel.  P.  Cyc. 

PEAT,  7i.     [Fr.  petit.] 

A  small,  delicate  person.      ,  Hallimrll. 

PEAT'-MOSS,  71.  [peat  and  moss.]  The  same  as  Peat, 
which  see. 
2.  A  fen  producing  peat. 

PEAT'Y,  a.    Composed  of  peat ;  resembling  peat. 
Brande. 

FIbIbL^SToNE,  I  "•    tSa*-  ***>  VapoUtana.] 

1.  In  popular  usage,  a  roundish  stone,  of  any  kind, 
from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 

2.  Among  opticians,  transparent  and  colorless  rock- 
crystal.  Brande. 

PEB'BLE-CRYS'TAL,  71.  A  crystal  in  form  of  nod- 
ules, found  in  earthy  stratums,  and  irregular  in 
shape.  Woodward. 


PEC 


PE-CAN',     In.*  A  species  of  hickory,  Carya  olivifor- 

PE-€a'NA,  j  mis,  and  its  fruit,  growing  In  North 
America.  The  nuts  are  oblong,  very  smooth,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  thin  shells, 
and  form  a  small  article  of  trade  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  P.  Cyc. 

PECA-RY,  71.     See  Peccart. 

PEe-CA-BIL'I-TY,  77.  [from  peccable.]  State  of  be- 
ing subject  to  sin  ;  capacity  of  sinning. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

PECGA-BLE,  a.  [from  L.  pecco,  Ir.  peachadh,  W.  pec, 
pecawd,  sin  ;  pecu,  to  sin ;  Fr.  pecker ;  It.  peccare ;  Sp. 

Liable  to  sin  ;  subject  to  transgress  the  divine  law. 
Priestley. 
PEG-CA-DIL'LO,  71.     [Sp.,  dim.  from  pecado,  L.  pecca- 
turn  ;  Fr.  peccadille.     See  Peccable.] 

1.  A  slight  trespass  or  offense ;  a  petty  crime  or 
fault.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sort  of  stiff  ruff.  B.  Taylor. 
PECCANCY,  71.     [from  peccant.]     Bad  quality  ;  as, 

the  peccancy  of  the  humors.  Wiseman. 

2.  Offense.  Mountarm. 

PECCANT,  a.  [L.  peccans ;  Fr.  peccant.  See  Pecca- 
ble.] 

1.  Sinning;  guilty  of  sin  or  transgression;  crim- 
inal ;  as,  peccant  angels.  Milton. 

2.  Morbid  ;  bad  ,  corrupt ;  not  healthy ;  as,  peccant 
humors.  Arbutknot. 

3.  Wrong  ;  bad  ;  defective  ;  informal ;  as,  a  peccant 
citation.     [JVot  used.]  Ayliffe. 

PECCANT,  71.     An  offender.     [JVot  used.]    Whitlock. 

PECCANT-LY,  ado.     Sinfully  ;  transgressingly. 

PECCA-RY,  77.  The  popular  name  of  a  pachyderma- 
tous mammal,  belonging  to  the  genus  Dicotyles.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  hog.  There  are  two  s-/ecies, 
the  one  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  other  Paraguay.  There  is  an  opening  on 
the  back,  from  which  is  extracted  a  fetid  humor  se- 
creted within. 

PEC-Ca'Vi,  [L.,  I  have  offended.]  A  colloquial  word 
used  to  express  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  an 
offense.  Aubrey. 

PECH'BLENDE,  77.  [G.  peck,  pitch,  and  blende,  blend.] 
Pitchblende,  which  see. 

PECK,  71.     [Arm.  neck,  a  fourth  ;  Fr.  picotin.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  a  dry  measure  of 
eight  quarts  ;  as,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  oats. 

2.  In  low  language,  a  great  deal ;  as,  to  be  in  a  peck 
of  troubles,     till.  pack. 


To  strike  with   the  beak  ;  to  thrust  the  beak  in- 
to ;   as,  a  bird  fled  pecks  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  to  delve 
or  dig  with  any  thing  pointed,  as  with  a  pick-ax. 

Carew. 

3.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak.  Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  with  small  and  repeated  blows  ;  to 
strike  in  a  manner  to  make  small  impressions.  In 
this  sense,  the  verb  is  generally  intransitive.  We 
say,  to  peck  at.  South. 

[This  verb  and  Pick  are  radically  the  same.] 
PECK'.RD,   (pekt,)  pp.    Struck  or  penetrated  with  a 

beak  or  pointed  instrument. 
PECK'ER,  7i.   One  that  pecks  ;  a  bird  that  pecks  holes 

in  trees  :  a  woodpecker.  Dryden. 


PEC'TATE,  77.     A  compound  of  pectic  acid  with  a 

base. 
PECTEN,  7i.  [L.]    A  vascular  membrane  on  the  eyes 
of  birds. 
2.  A  genus  of  bivalves;  the  clam.  Brande. 

PECTIC  ACID,  77.     [Gr.  Trwnj,  coagulum.] 

The  acid  of  many  species  of  vegetables,  so  called 
from  its  tendency  to  form  a  jelly.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  an  alkali  on  pectin.  Ure. 

PECTIN,  71.     [Gr.  tttj/ctoj.] 

The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vegetables, 
as  apples. 
PECTIN-AL,   (7.     [L.  pecten,  a  comb  ;  pecto,  to  comb, 
Gr.  rreKTCo<,  from  ™rr„.] 
Pertaining  to  a  comb  ;  resembling  a  comb. 
PECTIN-AL,   71.     A  fish  whose  bones  resemble  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  Brown. 

PECTINATED,  I  a-     [from  L>  P"**"'  a  comb-] 

Having  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  In 
botany,  a  pectinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  pinnate  leaf,  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like  a  comb. 

Martyn. 
A  mineral  is  pectinated,  when  it  presents  short  fila- 
ments, crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and  equi- 
distant. Phillips. . 
PECTIN-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  pectinate  manner. 
PEC-TIN-A'TION,  71.     The  state  of  being  pectinated. 


2.  A  combing:  the  con 


lie-  beau 


Cyc. 
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PEG-TIN-I-BRAN€H'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  pecten  and  branch- 
In  malacology,  having  pectinated  gills. 

PE€'TIN-ITE,  n.     [L.  pecten,  a  comb.] 

A  fossil  Pecten  or  scallop.     [Obs.]  Kirwan. 

PECTORAL,  a.     [ L.  pectoralis,  from  pectus,  breast.] 
Pertaining  to  the  breast;  as,  the  pectoral  muscles  ; 
pectoral  medicines  Milton. 

The  pectoral  fins,  or  pectorals,  of  a  fish,  are  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  fish,  behind  the  gills. 

PE€'TO-RAL,  n.     A  breastplate.     Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  sacerdotal  habit  or  vestment  worn  by  the  Jew- 
ish high  priest,  called,  in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  a 
Breastplate.  Encyc. 

3.  A  medicine  adapted  to  cure  or  relieve  complaints 
of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

4.  In  ichthyology,  a  pectoral  fin. 
PEe-TO-RI-L'o'aUI-AL,   a.     Pertaining  to  or  of  the 

nature  of  pectoriloquy. 

PEC-TO-RIL'O-aUY,  n.  [L.  pectus,  the  breast,  and 
loquor,  to  speak  ;  a  speaking  from  the  breast.] 

In  medicine,  when  a  patient's  voice,  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated, seems  to  proceed  from  the  point  of  the 
chest  on  which  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  is  placed, 
there  is  said  to  be  pectoriloquy.  Collin. 

An  exalted  degree  of  bronchophony,  resembling 
the  sound  heard  by  placing  a  stethoscope  on  the 
trachea  when  a  person  speaks.  Hall. 

PEe-TUN€'lI-LUS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine  bi- 
valves, having  the  hinge  of  the  shell  arched,  with 
numerous  narrow  teeth.  Mantell. 

PEC'II-LaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  peculatus,  peculur,  from  pecu- 
lium,  private  property,  from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  To  defraud  the  public  of  money  or  goods  in- 
trusted to  one's  rare,  by  appropriating  the  property  to 
one's  own  use  ;  to  defraud  by  embezzlement. 

2.  Among  civilians,  to  steal.  Encyc. 
PEG'Q-La-TING,   ppr.     Defrauding   the    public    of 

money  or  goods. 

PEC-II-La'T ION,  7i.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of 
defrauding  the  public  by  appropriating  to  one's  own 
use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  one's  care  for 
management  or  disbursement ;  embezzlement  of  pub- 
lic money  or  goods. 

PE€'II-La-TOR,ii.  [L.]  One  that  defrauds  the  pub- 
lic by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  money  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

PE-eOL'IAR,  (pe-kul'yar,)  a.  [L.  peculiaris,  from  pe- 
culium,  one's  own  property,  from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  Appropriate  ;  belonging  to  a  person,  and  to  him 
only.  Almost  every  writer  has  a  peculiar  style. 
Most  men  have  manners  peculiar  to  themselves. 

2.  Singular  ;  particular.  The  man  has  something 
peculiar  in  his  deportment. 

3.  Particular;  special. 

My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care.  Dryden. 

[Most  can  not,  in  strict  propriety,  be  prefixed  to 
peculiar,  but  it  is  used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word.] 

4.  Belonging  to  a  nation,  system,  or  other  thing, 
and  not  to  others. 

PE-CuL'IAR,  ;j.t  Exclusive  property  ;  that  which  be- 
longs to  a  person  in  exclusion  oi"  otlters.       Milton. 

2.  In  the  English  canon  laic,  a  particular  parish  or 
church  which  lias  the  probate  of  wills  within  itself, 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  or  bish- 
op's court.  Encyc. 

Court  of  pee nliurs,  ill  England,  is  a  branch  of  the 
court  of  arches.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  par- 
ishes dispersed  through  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  midst  of  other  dioceses,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  only.  Blachstone. 

PE-etjL-IAR'I-TY,  (pe-kul-yar'e-te,)  77.     Somethin; 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  that  which  belongs  to 
or  is  found  in,  one  person  or  tiling,  and  in  no  other; 
as,  a  peculiarity  of  style  or  manner  of  thinking; 
culinritii  in  dress. 

PE-CuL'IAR-lZE,  v.  t.  To  appropriate ;  to  make  pe- 
culiar. Smith. 

PE-€uL'IAR-IZ-£D,  pp.  Appropriated;  made  pe 
culiar. 

PE-€OL'IAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Making  peculiar. 

PE-COL'IAR-LY,  adv.     Particularly  ;  singly. 

Woodward. 
2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others.     Drayton. 

PE-GUL'IAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  peculiar 
appropriation.     [Little  used.]  Mede. 

PE-GU'Ll-UM,  71.  [L.]  In  the  Roman  law,  the  prop- 
erty which  a  slave  might  acquire  independently  o" 
the  control  of  his  master.  Brande. 

PE  €t3N'IA-RI-LY,  adv.     In  a  pecuniary  manner. 
West.  Rev. 

PE-€UN'IA-RY,  (pe-kun'ya-re,)  a.  [Fr.  pecuniaire 
It.  pecuniale ;  L.  pecuniarius,  from  pecunia,  money 
from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  Relating  to  money ;  as,  pecuniary  affairs  or 
losses. 

2.  Consisting  of  money  ;  as,  a  pecuniary  mulct  or 
penalty.  Bacon. 

PE-CU'NI-OTJS,  a.     Full  of  money.     [Not  used.] 

Sherwood. 

PED,  «.     I  for  Pad.]     A  small  pack-saddle.      Tusser. 

2.  A  basket ;  a  hamper.  Spenser. 


PED 

PED-A-GOG'IC,  J  a.     ffrom  pedagogue.]     Suiting 

PED-A-COG'I€-AL,  j      or"  belonging  to  a  teacher  of 

children,  or  to  a  pedagogue. 
PED'A-GOG-ISM,ti.  The  business,  character,  or  man- 

of  a  pedagogue. 
PED'A-GOGUE,   (ped'a-gog,)  71.      [Gr.   naioayojyoc ; 

irais,  a  child,  and  uyo>,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  teacher  of  children  ;  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  instruct  young  children  ;  a  schoolmaster. 

2.  A  pedant. 

PED'A-GOGUE,  v.  t.  To  teach  with  the  air  of  a  ped- 
agogue ;  to  instruct  superciliously.  Prior. 

PED'A-GO-GY,  n.  Instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  ; 
preparatory  discipline.  .  South, 

PE'DAL,  a.     [L.  pedalis,  from  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
Pertaining  to  a  foot. 

PED'AL,  n.    A  contrivance  attached  to  the  harp,  or- 
gan, piano-forte,  &c,  acted  upon  by  the  foot,  (whence 
the  name,)  and  designed  to  modify  the  tone  or  swell 
of  the  instrument. 
2.  A  fixed  or  stationary  base.  Busby. 

PED'AL-NoTE,  71.     In  music,  a  holding-note.  Busby. 

PE-Da'NE-OUS,  a.    [L.  pedaneus,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 
Going  on  foot ;  walking.  Diet. 

PED' ANT,  n.  [Fr.  pedant;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pedanle. 
See  Pedagogue.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster.  Shale. 

2.  A  person  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning.  Adilison. 

PE-DANT'I€,         I    a.       Ostentatious    of    learning; 

PE-DANT'IC-AL,  j  vainly  displaying  or  making  a 
show  of  knowledge  ;  applied  In  persims  or  things;  as, 
a  pedantic  writer  or  scholar  ;  a  pedantic  description  or 
expression. 

PE-DANT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  a  vain  or  boastful 
display  of  learning. 

PED'ANT-IZE,  v.  i.  To  play  the  pedant ;  to  domi- 
neer over  lads  ;  to  use  pedantic  expressions. 


knowledge  of  any  kind. 

Horace  has 

Pedantry  is 

PE-DA'RI-AN,  71.  One  of  the  pedarii  in  the  Roman 
senate,  who  were  not  really  senators,  but  only  enti- 
tled to  a  seat  by  the  office  which  they  held,  and  who, 
not  being  authorized  to  vote,  expressed  their  prefe- 
rence by  walking  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join. 
Smith's  Diet. 

PED' ATE,  a.     [L.  pedatus,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 

In  botany,  when  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  is  divided 
at  the  top,  with  a  leaflet  in  the  fork,  and  several 
leaflets  on  each  division,  it  is  said  to  be  pedate. 

PE-DAT'I-FID,  a.     [L.  pes,  foot,  andfindo,  to  divide.] 
A  pedatifid  leaf,  in  botany,  is  one  whose  parts  are 
not  entirely  separate,  but  divided  in  a  pedate  man- 
ner. Martyn. 

PED'DLE,  v.  i.    [Perhaps  from  the  root  of  petty,  W. 
pitw,  Fr.  petit,  small.] 

1.  To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

2.  To  travel  about  the  country  and  retail  goods. 
He  peddles  for  a  living. 

PED'DLE,  v.  t.    To  sell  or  retail,  usually  by  traveling 

about  the  country. 
PED'DLER,  n.     [from  peddle,  to  sell  by  traveling ;  or 
from  L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.] 

A  traveling  foot-trailer;  one  that  carries  about 
small  commodities  on  his  back,  or  in  a  cart  or  wagon, 
and  sells  them.  Spenser.     Swift. 

PED'DLER-ESS,  n.     A  female  peddler.      Overbury. 
PED'DLER-Y,  71.    Small  wares  sold  or  carried  about 

for  sale  by  peddlers. 
PED'DLING,  ppr.     Traveling  about  and  selling  small 
2.  o.  Trifling;  unimportant.  [wares. 

PED'E-RAST,  71.     [Gr.  naidepaares,  from  ttoic,  a  boy, 
and  tpojc,  love.] 

A  sodomite.  Encyc. 

PED-E-RAST'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  pederasty. 
PED'E-RAST-Y,  n.    Sodomy ;  the  crime  against  na- 
ture. 
PED-E-RE'RO,  71.     [Sp.  pedrero,  from  piedra,  a  stone, 
L.  petra,  Gr.  -ncrpni  ;  so  named  from  the  use  of  stones 
in  the  charge,  before  the  invention  of  iron  balls.] 
A  swivel  gun;  sometimes  written  palerero. 
PED'ES-TAL,  71.  *   [Sp.  pedestal ;   It.  piedcstallo ;   Fr. 
piedestal ;  L.  pes,  the  foot,  and  Teut.  stall ;  G.  stellen, 

In  architecture,  the  lowest  part  of  a  column  or  pil- 
lar ;  the  part  which  sustains  a  column  or  serves  as 
its  foot.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  base,  the  die, 
and  the  cornice.  Addison.     Gwilt. 

PE-DES'TRI-AL,  a.     [X.  pedestris.] 

Pertaining  to  the  foot.  Moseley. 

PE-DES'TRI-AN,  a.    [L.  pedestris,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 
Going  on  foot ;  walking  ;  performed  on  foot ;  as,  a 


PEE 

PE-DES'TRI-AN-IZ£,  v.  i.    To  practice  walking. 
PE-DES'TRI-OUS,  a.    Going  on  foot ;  not  winged. 
Brown. 

PED'I-€Le'  i  "'  *  LL-  Peiimlus>  from  W, tne  foot0 
*1.  In  botany,  the  ultimate  division  of  a  common 
peduncle  ;  the  stalk  that  supports  one  flower  only, 
when  there  are  several  on  a  peduncle.  Any  short 
and  small  footstalk,  although  it  does  not  stand  upon 
another  footstalk,  is  likewise  called  a  pedicel. 

Martyn. 
2.  In  toology,  a  footstalk  or  stem  by  which  certain 
animals  of  the  lower  orders  are  attached.       Dana. 
PED'I-CEL-LATE,  a.     Having  a  pedicel,  or  supported 

bv  a  pedicel. 
PE-DIC'IT-LAR,     \  a.     [L.  pedicularis,  from  pediculus, 
PE-DIC'U-LOUS,  j      a  louse.] 

Lousy;  having  the  lousv  distemper. 
PE-DIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  pes  and  gero.] 

Having  feet. 
PED'I-GREE,  71.     [Probably  from  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot, 
like  D.  stam,  G.  starnm,  stem,  stock,  degree.] 

1.  Lineage  ;  line  of  ancestors  from  which  a  person 
or  tribe  descends  ;  genealogy. 

ve  obscured  the  truth  of  our  pedi- 


to.  'i . 


remarkable 


2.  One  that  walks  for  a  wage: 

PE-DES'TRI-AN-ISM,  71.    A  walking;  usually  for  a 
wager. 
2.  The  practice  of  walking. 


2.  An  account  or  register  of  a  line  of 

The  Jews  preserved  l\ie  pedigrees  of  their  several  tribes. 

AtUrbury. 
PED'I-LU-VY,  71.     [L.  pes,  foot,  and  la.no,  to  wash.] 

The  bathing  of  the  feet  ;  a  bath  for  the  feet. 
PED'I-MENT,  71.*  [from  L.  pes,  the  foot.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  that  finishes  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates, 
windows,  and  niches.  It  is  of  two  forms,  triangular 
and  circular.  A  pediment  is  properly  the  representa- 
tion of  the  roof.  Encyc.  Brande. 
PED'I-PALP,  it.     [L.  pes  and  palpo.] 

One  of  an  onli  r  of  Arachnidans  or  spiders,  whose 
feelers  are  extended  before  the  head,  armed  with  a 
forceps. 
PED-I-PALP'OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  pedipalps. 
PED'I-REME,  71.     [L.  pes,  a  foot,  and  remus,  an  oar.] 
A  crustaceous  animal,  whose  feet  serve  the  purpose 
of  oars. 
PED'LER.     See  Peddleh. 

PE-DO-BAP'TISM,  71.  [Gr.  irate,  jrai<5oj,  a  child,  and 
(taTrricpa,  baptism.] 

The  baptism  of  infants  cr  of  children. 
PE-DO-BAP'TIST,  71.     One  that  holds  to  infant  bap- 
tism ;    one  that  practices   the   baptism  of  children. 
Most  denominations  of  Christians  are  prdobaptists. 
PE-DOM'E-TER,  n.    [L.  pes,  the  foot,  and  Gr.  pirpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  by  which  paces  are  numbered  as  a 
person  walks,  and  the  distance  from  place  to  place 
ascertained.  It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  with  teeth,  and  a 
chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot  or  to  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  ;  the  wheels  advancing  a  notch  at  every 
step,  or  at  "every  revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 
Hebert. 
PED-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  measured 

PE-DUN'CLE,  (pe-dunk'l,)  71.     [L.  pes,  the  foot.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  stem  or  stalk  that  supports  the 
fructification  of  a  plant,  i.  e.,  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Martyn. 

2.  In  conchotomy,  a  sort  of  stem,  by  which  certain 
shells  are  attached  to  wood  or  other  objects. 

Humble. 

PE-DUNC'U-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  peduncle ;  grow- 
ing from  a  peduncle  ;  as,  a.  peduncular  tendril. 

Martyn. 

PE-DITNG'TI-LATE,      ;  a.  Having  a  peduncle  ;  grow- 

PE-DUNCII-La-TED,  )  ing  on  a  peduncle ;  as,  a 
pedunculate  flower. 

PEE,  v.  i.    To  look  with  one  eye.    [Not  used.]   Ray 

PEED,  o.     Blind  of  one  eye.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

PEEK,  in  our  popular  dialect,  is  the  same  as  Peep,  to 
look  through  a  crevice. 

PEEL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pelcr,  pillcr;  Sp.  pclar,  pillar:  Port. 
pelar,  pilhar;  It.  pigliare;  L.  pi/11,  to  pull  off  hair 
and  to  pillage  ;  Axm.pilha;  W.  piliuw,  to  take  off  the 
surface  or  rind.  The  first  verb  pelcr,  pelar,  seems  to 
be  formed  from  L.  pilus,  the  hair.  The  Eng.  peel  is 
therefore  from  the  other  verb.  See  Pill.  Class  BI, 
No.  32,  44,  51.] 

1.  To  strip  off  skin,  bark,  or  rind,  without  a  cut- 
ting instrument;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  tearing  off 
the  skin  ;  to  bark  ;  to  flay  ;  to  decorticate.  When  a 
knife  is  used,  we  call  it  paring.  Thus  we  say,  to 
peel  a  tree,  to  peel  an  orange ;  but  we  say,  to  pare  an 
apple,  to  pare  land. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  to  remove  the  skin,  bark,  or 
rind,  even  with  an  instrument. 

3.  To  strip ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage ;  as,  to  peel  a 
province  or  conquered  people.        Milton,     Dryden. 

PEEL,  11.  i.     To  lose  tho  skin,  bark,  or  rind.    Smart. 
,PEEL,  71.     [L.  pcllis,  Fr.  peau,  G.  fell,  D.  vcl,  skin  ; 

from  peeling.] 
The  skiri  or  rind  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  pea  of  an 

orange. 
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PEG 

PEEL,  n.  [Fr.  pelle;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  pala;  W.  pal, 
probably  from  thrusting,  throwing,  L.  pdlo ;  Gr. 
0a\\oj,  like  Eng.  sliooel,  from  shove;  or  from  spread- 
ing-] 

A  kind  of  wooden  shovel,  used  by  bakers,  with  a 
broad  palm  and  long  handle  ;  hence,  in  popular  use 
in  America,  any  large  fire-shovel. 

PEEI/.ED,  pp.  or  o.  Stripped  of  skin,  bark,  or  rind ; 
plundered  ;  pillaged. 

PEEL'ER,  it.    One  that  peels,  strips,  or  flays. 
3.  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager. 

PEEL'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  skin  or  bark  ;  plunder- 
ing. 

PEEP,  v.  i.  [Ir.  piobam,  to  pipe,  to  peep  ;  D.  piepen,  to 
pipe,  to  chirp ;  G.  pfeifr.n ;  Sw.  pipa ;  Dan.  piper, 
pipper;  Jj.pipio.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  open  or  to 
shoot,  to  thrust  out  or  forth;  Dan.  pipper  frem,  to 
sprout,  to  bud.  This  coincides  with  pipe,  Jife,  &c, 
Heb.  23\  to  cry  out,  Mib,  &c] 

1.  To  begin  to  appear ;  to  make  the  first  appear- 
ance ;  to  issue  or  come  forth  from  concealment,  as 
through  a  narrow  avenue. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Skak. 

When  flowers  first  peeped.  Dryden. 

2.  To  look  through  a  crevice;  to  look  narrowly, 
closely,  or  slily. 

A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.  Ecclus. 

Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep.  Prior. 

3.  To  cry,  as  chickens  ;  to  utter  a  fine,  shrill  sound, 
as  through  a  crevice;  usually  written  Pip,  but  with- 
out reason,  as  it  is  the  same  word  as  is  here  defined, 
and,  in  America,  is  usually  pronounced  peep. 

o  EEP,  n.    First  appearance  ;  as,  tile  peep  of  day. 

2.  A  sly  look,  or  a  look  through  a  crevice.  Swift. 

3.  The  cry  of  a  chicken. 

PBEFER,  n.    A  chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 


...     A  hole  or  crevice  through 
PEEP'ING-HoLF.,  j     which  one  may  peep  or  look 

without  being  discovered. 
PEEP'ING,  ppr.    Looking  through  a  crevice. 

2.  Crying,  like  a  chicken 
PEER,  B.     [Fr.  pair;  L.  par;  It.  pari;  Sp.  par.     See 


Pa.r.1 
1.  Am 


2.  An  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments. 

In  song  he  never  had  hia  peer.  I>ryden. 

3.  A  companion  ;  a  fellow  ;  an  associate. 

He  ail  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spenser. 

4.  A  nobleman  ;  as,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  the  house 
of  peers,  so  called  because  noblemen  and  barons 
were  originally  considered  as  the  companions  of  the 
king,  like  L.  comes,  count.  In  England,  persons 
belonging  to  the  five  degrees  of  nobility  are  all  peers. 

PEER,  v.  i.     [L.  pureo;  Norm,  perer.     See  Appear.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight ;  to  appear;  apoetic  word. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  look  narrowly;  to  peep;  as,  the  peering 
day.  Milton. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads.  Shale. 

PEER'AGE,  n.    [See  Peer,  an  equal.]     The  rank  or 

dignity  of  a  peer  or  nobleman.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  body  of  peers.  Dryden. 

PEER'DOM,  (peer'dum,)  n.     Peerage.     [Not  used.] 

PEER'ESS,  n.     The  consort  of  a  peer  ;  a  noble  lady. 

Pope. 

PEER'LESS,  a.    Unequaled  ;  having  no  peer  or  equal ; 

as,  peerless  beauty  or  majesty.  Dryden. 

PEER'LEPS-LV,  adr.     Without  an  equal. 
PEER'LESS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  having  no  equal. 
PEE'VISH,  a.  t  [In  Scot,  pew  is  to  complain  or  mutter. 

It  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  and  perhaps  from 

the  root  of  pet,  petulant.] 

1.  Fretful ;  petulant ;  apt  to  mutter  and  complain  ; 
easily  vexed  or  fretted  ;  querulous ;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peeaish,  sullen,  froward.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  discontent  and  fretfulness. 

To  send  Buch  peevish  tokens  to  a  king.  Shak. 

3.  Silly;  childish.  Shak. 
PEE'VISH-LY,  ado.     Fretfully  ;  petulantly  ;  with  dis- 
content and  murmuring.                               Hayward. 

PEE'VISH-NESS,  n.  Fretfulness  ;  petulance  ;  dispo- 
sition to  murmur ;  sourness  of  temper ;  as,  childish 
peevishness. 

When  peevishness  and  spleeu  succeed.  Swift. 

PEG,  n.  [This  is  probably  from  the  root  of.  L.  pango, 
pactus,  Gr.  xnyi'vin  ;  denoting  that  which  fastens,  or 
allied  to  beak  and  picket.] 

1.  A  small,  pointed  piece  of  wood,  used  in  fasten- 
ing boards  or  other  work  of  wood,  &c.  It  does  the 
office  of  a  nail.  The  word  is  applied  only  to  small 
pieces  of  wood  pointed ;  to  the  larger  pieces,  thus 
pointed,  we  give  the  name  of  pins,  and  pins,  in  ship 
carpentry,  are  called  Irrr-iuuls  ur  trenails.  Coxe,  in 
his  Travels  in  Russia,  speaks  of  poles  or  beams, 
fastened  into  the  ground  with  pegs. 


,      PEL 

2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument,  on  which  the  strings 
are  strained.  Shak. 

3.  A  nickname  for  Margaret. 

To  take  a  peg  lower ;  to  come  down ;  to  sink. 

Hudibras. 
PEG,  v.  L    To  fasten  with  pegs.  Evelyn. 

—  II A   


2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  northern  constellations. 

3.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  fishes  with  Jarge  pectoral 
fins,  by  means  of  which  they  take  short  flights  or 
leaps  through  the  air. 

PEG'GED,  pp.  or  a.    Fastened  or  furnished  -vith  pegs. 

PEG'GER,7i.    One  that  fastens  with  pegs.  Sherwood. 

PEG'GING,  ppr.    Securing  with  pegs. 

PeGM,  (pem,)  n.     [Gr.  nnyua.] 

A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old  pageants. 
B.  Jonson. 

PEG'MA-TITE,  n.  A  variety  of  granite,  composed 
essentially  of  lamellar  feldspar  and  quartz;  frequent- 
ly with  a  mixture  of  mica.  In  it  are  found  kaolin, 
tin,  tourmalin,  beryl,  columbite,  tungsten,  and  other 
valuable  minerals.  Fr.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

PEI-RAM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  wheel  carriages  on  roads 
of  different  construction.  Francis. 

PEI-RAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  mipa?tKoc,  from  nttpau,  to 
strain,  to  attempt.] 

1.  Attempting;  making  trial. 

2.  Treating  of  or  representing  trials  or  attempts  ; 
as,  the  pcirastic  dialogues  of  Plato.  Enfield. 

PEISE.     See  Poise. 

PEK'AN,  71.    A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  weasel 

family,  Mustela  Canadensis,  found  in  Canada  and 

the  Northern  United  States  ;  also  called  the  Fisher. 

It  grows  to  the  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet. 
Encyc.  Jim. 
PEK'oE,  n.    A  kind  of  black  tea,  said  to  be  scented 

with  a  shrub  called  pekoe. 
PEL'AGE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  pilus,  hair.] 

The  vesture  or  covering  of  wild  beasts,  consisting 

of  hair,  fur,  or  wool.  Bacon. 

Pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  deep  sea ;  as,  pelagian 
shells.  Journ.  of  Science. 

PE-La'GI-AN,  n.  [from  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.] 

A  follower  of  Pelagius,  a  monk  of  Banchor  or 
Bangor,  who  denied  original  sin,  and  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 
Bp.  Hall. 
PE-La'GI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Pelagius  and  his  doc- 
trines. South. 
PE-La'GI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 
South. 
PEL-XR-GO'NI-UM,  7t.     [Gr.  xeUpyoc,  a  stork.] 
A  genus  of  ornamental  plants  allied  to  the  gera- 
nium, and  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order. 
PEL'E-RINE,  n.    A  lady's  long  cape,  with  ends  com- 
ing down  before. 
PELF,  7t.     [Probably  allied  to  pilfer.]     Money  ;  riches  ; 
but  it  often  conveys  the  idea  of  something  ill  gotten 
or  worthless.     It  has  no  plural. 
PEL'FRY  or  PEL'FRAY;  formerly  used  for  Pelf. 
PEL'I-eAN,n.*  [Low  L.  pclecanus  ;  Gr.  ireXiKav  ;  Fr. 
pelican.] 

1.  A  palmiped  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Pelecanus. 
It  is  larger  than  the  swan,  and  remarkable  for  its 
enormous  bill,  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  under  chop 
of  which  is  attached  a  pouch  or  bag,  capable  of  being 
distended  so  as  to  hold  many  quarts  of  water.  In 
this  bag  the  fowl  deposits  the  fish  it  takes  for  food. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  chemical  glass  vessel  or  alembic  with  a  tubu- 
lated capital,  from  which  two  opposite  and  crooked 
beaks  pass  out  and  enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the 
cucurbit.  It  is  designed  for  continued  distillation 
and  cohobation  ;  the  volatile  parts  of  the  substance 
distilling,  rising  into  the  capital,  and  returning 
through  the  beaks  into  the  cucurbit.         Nicholson. 

Pe'LI-OM,  ti.     [Gr.  mXiupa,  black  color.] 

A  mineral,  a  variety  of  iolite.  Cleavelantl. 

PE-LISSE',  (pe-lees',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pellis,  skin.] 
Originally,  a  furred  robe  or  coat.     But  the  name  is 
now  given  to  a  silk  coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladies. 
PELL,  n.     [L.  pellis,  It.  pelle,  a  skin.] 

1.  A  skin  or  hide. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment. 

Clerk  of  the  pells  ;  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  teller's  bill  on  the  parch- 
ment rolls,  the  roll  of  receipts,  and  the  roll  of  dis- 
bursements. 
PEL'LET,  ti.  [Fr.  pelote;  W.  pellcn,  from  L.  pila,  a 
ball;  It.  palla.) 

1.  A  little  ball ;  as,  a  pellet  of  wax  or  lint. 

Bacon.     Wiseman. 

2.  A  bullet ;  a  ball  for  fire-arms.     [Not  now  used.] 

Bacon.    Ray. 
PEL'LET-ED,  a.     Consisting  of  bullets.  Sliak. 

PEL'LI-CLE,  (pel'le-kl,)  n.  [L.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pel- 
lis, skin.] 

1.  A  thin  skin  or  film.  Sharp.     Encyc. 

2.  Among  chemists,  a  thin,  saline  crust  formed  on 
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the  surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  This  pellicle  consists  of  saline  parti- 
cles crystallized.  Nicholson.    Brande. 

PEL'LI-TO-RY,  7i.  [Sp.  pelitre;  corrupted  perhaps 
from  L.  paru/i/na,  the  wall  plant,  from  paries.] 

The  name  of  several  plants  of  different  genera, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine.  The  pcllitory  of  the 
wall,  or  common  pcllitory,  is  of  the  genus  Parietaria  ; 
the  bastard  pellUory,  of  the  genus  Achillea;  and  the 
pellitory  of  Spain,  is  the  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

Lee.    Parr. 

PELL-MELL',  ado.    With  confused  violence. 

Shak.     Hudibras. 

PELLS,  n.  pi.    Clerk  of  the  pells.     [See  Pell.] 

PEL-LO'CID,  a.  [L.  pellucidus  ;  per  and  lucidus.  very 
bright.     See  Light.] 

Perfectly  clear ;  transparent ;  not  opaque ;  as,  a 
body  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  Woodward. 

PEL-LU-CID'I-TY,   In.      Perfect   clearness;    trans- 

PEL-LU'CID-NESS,  j  parency;  as,  the  pelluciddy 
of  the  air  ;  the  pi'Uir.adnrss  of  a  gem.  Locke.     Keil. 

PEL-Lu'CID-LY,  ado.     Transparently  ;  clearly. 

PE-LO'PI-UM,  71.  A  metal  recently  discovered  in  Co- 
lumbite. Journ.  of  Science. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Peloponne- 
sus. 

PEL-O-PON-NE'SUS,  ti.  [Gr.  nc\oirovvr,coc,  island 
of  Pelops.]  A  celebrated  peninsula,  comprehending 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  ;  now  called  Morea. 

PELT,  71.     [G.  prlz;  Pp.  pcluda;  L.  pellis.     See  Fell.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  beast  with  the  hair  on  it ;  a  raw 
hide.  Brown. 

2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.        Mnsworth. 

3.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  something  thrown.  [In- 
fraj 

PELT,  77.  t.  [Fr.  peloter,  from  pelote,  a  ball ;  or  con- 
tracted from  pellet.  In  Sw.  bulla  is  to  beat.  The 
word  is  from  Fr.  pelote,  a  little  ball,  or  from  L.  pello, 
Gr.  0a\).io.] 

1.  Properly,  to  strike  with  something  thrown, 
driven,  or  falling;  as,  to  pelt  with  stones;  pelted 
with  hail. 

The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  by  throwing  something.      Atterbury. 
PELT'-WOOL,  ti.    Wool  plucked  from  the  pelts  or 

skins  of  sheep  after  they  are  dead. 

p|L?!lTE'D,iffl-*[L-^'a'atarSet-] 

Fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the  center,  or  by  some  point 
distinctly  within  the  margin.  Martyn. 

PELT'ATE-LY,.a</u.    In  a  peltate  manner.    Eaton. 

PELT'ED,  pp.  Struck  with  something  thrown  or 
driven. 

PELT'ER,  ti.  One  that  pelts  ;  also,  a  pinchpenny  ;  a 
mean,  sordid  person.  Huloet. 

PELT'ING,  ppr.  Striking  with  something  thrown  or 
driven. 

PELT'ING,  Ti.    An  assault  with  any  thing  thrown. 
Shak 

PELT'ING,  a.  In  Shakspcare,  mean  ;  paltry.  [Im- 
proper.] 

PELT'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.  A  dealer  in  pelts 
or  raw  hides. 

PELT'RY,  «.  [from  pelt,  a  skin.]  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals producing  fur;  skins  in  general,  with  the  fur 
on  them;  furs  in  general.  Smollett. 

PEL'VIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  pelvis.        Lawrence. 

PEL-VIM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  pelvis  and  Gr.  psrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
female  pelvis.  Cme. 

PEL' VIS,  n.     [L.  pelvis,  a  basin.] 

The  cavity  of  the  body  formed  by  the  os  sacrum, 
os  cocoygls,  and  ossa  innonunata,  constituting  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

PEM'MI-€AN,  71.  Meat  cured,  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  fat.  It  contains  much  nutriment  in  small  com- 
pass, and  is  of  great  use  in  long  voyages  of  explora- 
tion. 

PEN,  7i.  [L.  penna;  Sax.  pinn ;  D.  pen ;  It.  penna,  a 
feather,  a  pen,  and  a  top;  W.  pen,  top,  summit, 
head  ;  Ir.  brann,  brinn,  written  also  ben.  The  Celtic 
nations  called  the  peak  of  a  mountain  ben  or  pen. 
Hence,  the  name  Apennine,  applied  to  the  mountains 
of  Italy.  It  may  belong  to  the  same  root  as  L.  pinna, 
a  fin,  that  is,  a  shoot  or  point.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  writing,  usually  made 
of  the  quill  of  a  goose  or  other  bird  ;  but  it  may  be  of 
any  other  material,  as  of  steel,  gold,  &c. 

2.  A  feather  ;  a  wing.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 
PEN,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Penned.     To  write  ;  to  com- 
pose and  commit  to  paper.                             Addison. 

PEN,  ti.     [Sax.  pinan,  to  press,  or  pyn  dan,  to  pound  or 
shut  up  ;  both  probably  from  one  root.] 
A  small  inclosure  for  beasts,  as  for  cows  or  sheep. 

PEN,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Penned  or  Pent.  To  shut  in 
a  pen  ;  to  confine  in  a  small  inclosure  ;  to  coop  ;  to 
confine  in  a  narrow  place;  usually  followed  by  up, 
which  is  redundant.  Boyle.    Mdton. 

PEN'-CUT-TER,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  pens. 

PE'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id.  ;  It.  pen-ale ;  from  L. 
poena,  Gr.  jtoiwj,  pain,  punishment.     See  Pain  ] 
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1.  Enacting  punishment ;  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  offenses  ;  as,  a  penal  law  or  statute  ;  the  pe- 
nal code.    Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly. 

Blaclistone. 

2.  Inflicting  punishment. 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.  bTdton. 

3.  Incurring  punishment ;  subject  to  a  penalty ;  as, 
a  penal  act  or  offense. 

PE-NAL'I-TY,  n.     Liableness  or  condemnation    to 

putii  ■hinent.     [JVotused.]  Brown. 

Pr.'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  penal  manner. 
PEN'AL-TY,  n.     [It.  penalitd ;  Sp.  penalidad.     See  Pe- 

1.  The  suffering  in  person  or  property  which  is  an- 
nexed by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  offense,  or  trespass,  as  a  punishment.  A 
fine  is  a  pecuniary  penalty.  The  usual  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  person  are  whipping,  cropping,  brand- 
ing, imprisonment,  hard  labor,  transportation,  or 
death. 

2.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjects  himself 
by  covenant  or  agreement,  in  case  of  non-fulfill- 
ment of  his  stipulations  ;  the  forfeiture  or  sum  to  be 
forfeited  for  non-payment,  or  for  non-compliance 
with  an  agreement ;  as,  the  penalty  of  a  bond. 

PEN'ANCE,  n.  fSp.  penante,  from  penar,  It.  penare, 
to  suffer  pai  n.     See  Pa  i  n.] 

1.  The  suffering,  labor,  or  pain  to  which  a  person 
voluntarily  subjects  himself,  or  which  is  imposed  on 
him  by  authority  as  a  punishment  for  his  faults,  or 
as  an  expression  of  penitence  ;  such  as  fasting,  flag- 
ellation, wearing  chains,  &c.  Penance  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Repentance.     [Obs.]  Mclif. 
PE-Na'TeS,  ii.  pi.     [L.]     The  household  gods  of  the 

ancient  Italians. 
PENCE,   (pense,)   n.     The  plural   of    Penny,  when 

used  of  a  sum  of  money  or  value.    When  pieces  of 

coin  are  mentioned,  we  use  Pennies. 
PEN  CHANT',  (pan-shang',)  n.    [Fr.]     Inclination. 
PEN'CIL,  n.     [Fr.  pinceau  ;  Sp.  pincel ;  L.  penicillus.] 

1.  A  small  brush  used  by  painters  for  laying  on  col- 
ors. Hence,  figitratirrln,  llie  art  of  painting.  The 
proper  pencils  are  made  of  line  hair  or  bristles,  as  of 
camels,  badgers,  or  squirrels,  or  of  the  down  of 
swans,  inclosed  in  a  quill.  The  larger  pencils, 
made  of  swine's  bristles,  are  called  Brushes. 

2.  Any  instrument  formed  of  black  lead  or  red 
chalk,  with  a  point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  and 
drawing.  Encyc. 

3.  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink. 

Johnson. 

4.  In  optics,  an  aggregate  or  collection  of  rays  of 
light. 

PEN'CIL,  v.  t.  To  paint  or  draw;  to  write  or  mark 
with  a  pencil.  Sliak.    Harte. 

PEN'CIL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Painted,  drawn,  or  marked 
wilh  a  pencil. 

2.  Radiated  ;  having  pencils  of  rays. 
PEN'CIL-ING,  ppr.     Painting,  drawing,  or  marking 

with  a  pencil. 

PEN'CIL-ING,  n.     The  act  of  painting  or  sketching. 

PEN'CIL-SHaP-JJD,  (-sh5.pt,)  a.  Having  the  shape  of 
a  pencil. 

PEN'CRaFT,  n.     Penmanship;  chirography.  Bruce. 

PEN IV ANT,  ii.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  pendeo,  to  hang,  or  Sp. 
pendon.     See  Pennon.] 

1.  An  ornament  or  jewel  hanging  at  the  ear,  usu- 
ally composed  of  pearl  or  some  precious  stone.  Pope. 
*2.  A  hanging  ornament  on  roofs,  ceilings,  &c, 
much  used  in  Gothic  architecture.      Ohss.  of  ArchiL 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

Waller. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  picture  or  print  which,  from 
uniformity  of  size  and  subject,  hangs  as  a  companion 
of  another.  Brando. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  part  hanging  from  the  label,  re- 
sembling the  drops  in  the  Doric  frieze.  Encyc. 

6.  Along,  narrow  piece  of  bunting,  worn  at  the 
mast-heads  of  vessels  of  war.     [See  Pennant.] 

Totten. 
The  broad  pendant  is  a  square  piece,  carried  in  the 
same  way,  in  a  commodore's  vessel. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

7.  A  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked. 

There  are  many  other  pendants  consisting  of  a  rope 
or  ropes,  to  whose  lower  extremity  is  attached  a  block 
or  tackle.  The  rudder-pendant  is  a  rope  made  fast 
to  the  rudder  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
rudder  when  unshipped.     [See  Pennant.] 

Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  pendulum.     [JVot  used.]  Diirby. 
PEND'ENCE,  n.     [L.  pendens,  pendeo,  to  hang.f 

Slope  ;  inclination.  Wotton. 

FEND'EN-CY,  n.     [L.  pendens,  pendeo,  supra.] 

Suspense  ;  the   state  of  being   undecided  ;  as,  to 
wait  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  or  petition. 
PEND'ENT,  a.     TL.  pendens.] 

1.  Hanging;  fastened  at  one  end,  the  other  being 

With  ribboni  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head.  Shak. 
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2.  Jutting  over  ;  projecting  ;  as,  a  pendent  rock. 

Shak. 

3.  Supported  above  the  ground.  Milton. 
PEN-DEW  TE  LP  TE,   [L.]     Pending  the  suit  or  ac- 
tion. 

PEN-DENT'IVE,   71.     In  architecture,  the  portion  of  a 

vault  between  the  arches  under  a  dome. 
PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  pendent  or  projecting  man- 

PEND'ING,  ppr.     [L.  pendeo,  to  hang  ;  pendente  lite.] 
Depnding;  remaining   undecided  ;  not  termina- 
ted,   'j  Tiis  was  done,  pending  the  suit. 
PEND'TJ  LE,  ?i.     A  pendulum.  Evelyn. 

PEND-Tj-LOS'I-TY,       (71.     [See  Pendulous.]     The 
PEND'LT-LOUS-NESS,  j      state  of  hanging ;  suspen- 
sion. 

[  The  latter  is  the  preferable  word.] 
PEND'lI-LOUS,   a.      [L.   pcndulus,   from    pendeo,  to 
hang.] 

Hanging  ;  swinging  ;  fastened  at  one  end,  the  oth- 
er being  movable.  The  dewlap  of  an  animal  is  pend- 
ulous. 
PEND'lJ-LUM,  n.  *  [L.  pcndulus,  pendulum.] 

A   body  suspended   by  a  right  line  from  a  fixed 


of  a  pendulum  depend  on  gravity,  and  are  always 
performed  in  nearly  equal  times,  supposing  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  gravity  to  remain  the 
same. 

Ballistic  pendulum  ;  a  pendulum  used  to  ascertain 
the  momentum  of  cannon  or  musket  balls.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  heavy  log  of  wood  suspended  so  as 
to  move  freely. 

Compensation  pendulum;  a  pendulum  containing 
some  contrivance  for  counteracting  the  expansion  of 
the  rod  by  heat,  and  its  contraction  by  cold,  so  as  to 
keep  the  pendulum  always  of  the  same  effective 
length.  Olmsted. 

Gridiron  pendulum  ;  a  species  of  compensation  pen- 
dulum, consisting  of  parallel  bars  of  different  metals, 
so  arranged  that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  remains 
unaltered  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Mercurial  pendulum;  a  species  of  compensation 
pendulum,  having  the  rod  made  of  steel,  and  the 
weight  formed  by  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  mercury, 
which,  by  its  expansion  or  contraction,  compensates 
for  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the  rod.  Bratule. 
PEN-E-TRA-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  penetrable.]  Sus- 
ceptibility of  being  penetrated,  or  of  being  entered 
or  passed  through  by  another  body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and  impenetrability. 
Cheym. 

PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  penetrabilis.  See 
Penetrate.] 

1.  That  may  be  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced  by 
another  body. 

Let  him  try  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part.  Drydcn. 

2.  Susceptible  of  moral  or  intellectual  impres- 
sion. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreauea.  Shak. 

PEJV-E-TRA'LI-Jl,  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  recesses  or  in- 
nermost parts  of  any  place,  as  of  a  temple,  palace, 
&c. ;  hence,  the  hidden  things  or  secrets.  The  an- 
glicized form,  Penetrail,  is  not  used. 

PEN'E-TRAN-CY,  71.     [L.  penetrans.] 

Power  nf  entering  or  piercing;  as,  the  penetrancy 
of  subtile  effluvia. 

PEN'E-TRANT,  a.     [L.  penetrans.] 

Having  the  power  to  enter  or  pierce  ;  sharp  ;  sub- 
tile ;  as, penetrant  spirit ;  food  subtilized  and  rendered 
fluid  and  penetrant.  Boyle.     Ray. 

PEN'E-TRaTE,  7).  U  [L.  penetro,  from  the  root  of 
pen,  a  point.] 

1.  To  enter  or  pierce  ;  to  make  way  into  another 
body  ;  as,  a  sword  or  dart  penetrates  the  body  ;  oil 
penetrates  wood  ;  marrow,  the  most  penetrating  of 
oily  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  affect  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  feel.  I  am  pen- 
etrated with  a  lively  sense  of  your  generosity. 

3.  To  reach  by  the  intellect ;  to  understand;  as, to 
penetrate  the  meaning  or  design  of  any  thing. 

4.  To  enter  ;  to  pass  into  the  interior ;  as,  to  pen- 
etrate a  country. 

PEN'E-TRATE,  v.  i.     To  pass  ;  to  make  way. 

Born  where  Henwu's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate.       Pope. 

2.  To  make  way  intellectually.  He  had  not  pen- 
etrated into  the  designs  of  the  prince. 

PEN'E-TRa-TED,  pp.  Entered;  pierced;  under- 
stood ;   fathomed. 

PEN'E-TRa-TING,  ppr.  Entering  ;  piercing ;  under- 
standing. 

2.  a.  Having  the  power  of  entering  or  piercing 
another  body  ;  sharp  ;  subtile.  Oil  is  a  penetrating 
substance. 

3.  Acute  ;  discerning  ;  quick  to  understand  ;  as,  a 
penetrating  mind. 

PEN'E-TRa-TING-LY,    adv.      Piereingly  ;    discern- 

PEN-E-TRa'TION,  71.  +  The  act  of  entering  a  body. 
Milton. 
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2.  Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse  ;  as,  a 
penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  of  algebra. 

Watts. 

3.  Acuteness  ;  sagacity  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  or 
nice  penetration. 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE,  a.     Piercing  ;  sharp  ;  subtile. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning;  as,  penetrative 
wisdom.  Swift. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  affect  or  impress  the  mind ; 
as,  penetrative  shame.  Shak. 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrative. 

PEN'FISH,  n.  A  kind  of  eelpout  without  a  smooth 
skin.  Diet.  JYat.  Hist. 

PEN'GUIN,  (pen'gwin,)  ti.*[W.  pen,  head,  and  gwyn, 
white  ;  or  L.  pingnidmc,  with  fatness.] 
*1.  The  penguins  constitute  a  genus  of  sea  fowls, 
Aptenodytes,  allied  to  the  Auks.  One  species  of  pen- 
guin is  an  aquatic  fowl  with  very  short  legs,  with 
four  toes,  three  of  which  are  webbed;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  short  feathers,  set  as.  compactly  as  the 
scales  of  a  fish  ;  the  wings  are  small  like  fins,  and 
covered  with  short,  scale-like  feathers,  so  that  they 
are  useless  in  flight.  Penguins  seldom  go  on  shore, 
except  in  the  season  of  breeding,  when  they  burrow 
like  rabbits.  On  land  they  stand  erect;  they  are 
tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  In 
water  they  swim  and  dive  with  rapidity,  being  as- 
sisted with  their  wings.  The  penguins  are  found  only 
in  the  southern  latitudes.  Encyc.  Jimer.  Partington. 
2.  A  species  of  West  India  fruit.  Miller. 

PEN'I-CIL,  71.     [L.  penicillus.]     Among  physicians,  a 
tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or  ulcers. 
2.  A  species  of  shell. 

PEN-I-CIL'LATE,  a.  [L.  penicillus,  a  pencil  or  small 
brush.] 

In  natural  history,  having  the  form  of  a  pencil ; 
consisting  of  a  bundle  of  short,  compact,  or  close 
fibers. 

PEN-IN'SU-LA,  71.  [L.  pene,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
isle ;  It.  penesolo.] 

1.  A  portion  of  land,  connected  with  a  continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  but  nearly  surrounded 
with  water.     Thus  Boston  stands  on  a  peninsula. 

2.  A  large  extent  of  country  joining  the  main  land 
by  a  part  narrower  than  the  tract  itself.  Thus  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  said  to  be  situated  on  a  peninsula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LAR,  a.  In  the  form  or  state  of  a  penin- 
sula; pertaining  to  a  peninsula;  inhabiting  a  penin- 
sula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  encompass  almost  with 
water ;  to  form  a  peninsula. 

Soulh  River  peninsulates  Castle  Hill  farm,  and  at  high  'ides  sur- 
rounds it.  Bentley's  Hist.  Coll. 

PEN-IN'SU-La-TED,  pp.     Almost  surrounded  with 

water. 
PEN-IN'SU-La-TING,  ppr.     Nearly  surrounding  with 

Pe'NIS,  7i.     [L.]     The  male  organ  of  generation. 

PEN'I-TENCE,    )  71.     [Fr.  penitence,  from  L.  pmnitcn- 

PEN'I-TEN-CY,  \  tia,  from  pmniteo,  from  pmna,  pain, 
punishment.     See  Pain.] 

Repentance  ;  pain  ;  sorrow  or  grief  of  heart  for 
sins  or  offenses  ;  contrition.  Real  penitence  springs 
from  a  conviction  of  guilt  and  ingratitude  to  God, 
and  is  followed  by  amendment  of  life. 

PEN'I-TENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pa-nitens.] 

Suffering  pain  or  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  of 

sins,  crimes,  or  offenses  ;  contrite  ;  sincerely  affected 

by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  resolving  on  amendment  of  life. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered.  Dryden. 

PEN'I-TENT,  71.  One  that  repents  of  sin  ;  one  sor- 
rowful on  account  of  his  transgressions. 

2.  One  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to 
penance.  Stillingfteet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

Penitents  is  an  appellation  given  to  certain  frater- 
nities in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  distinguished  by 
their  habits  and  employed  in  charitable  acts.    Encyc. 

Order  of  penitents  :  n  religious  order  established  'by 
one  Bernard  of  Marseilles,  about  the  year  1272,  for 
the  reception  of  reformed  courtesans.  The  congre- 
gation of  penitents,  at  Paris,  was  founded  with  a  sim- 
ilar view.  Encyc. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL,  (pen-e-ten'shal,)  a.  [Fr.  pemiten- 
tiel;  It.  pcnitchzialc] 

Proceeding  from  or  expressing  penitence  or  contri- 
tion of  heart  ;  as,  penitential  sorrow  or  tears.  South. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL,  71.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
a  book  containing  the  rules  which  relate  to  penance 
and  the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  '  Encyc. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  contrite  manner. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY,  (-sha-re,)  a.  Relating  to  pen 
ance,  or  to  the  rules  and  measures  of  penance. 

Bramhall. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY,  71.  One  that  prescribes  the 
rules  and  measures  of  penance.       Bacon.    Jlyliffe, 

2.  A  penitent  ;  one  that  does  penance.  Hammond. 

3.  At  the  court  of  Rome,  an  office  in  which  are  ex- 
amined and  delivered  out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or 
dispensations  relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fession, etc.  Encyc. 

4.  An  officer  in    some  cathedrals,   vested   with 
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power  from  the  bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved 
to  him.  The  nope  has  a  grand  penitentiary,  who 
is  a  cardinal  -nd  is  chief  of  the  other  penitentia- 
ries. Encyc. 

5.  A  house  of  correction  in  which  offenders  are 
confined  for  punishment  and  reformation,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor ;  a  work-house.  A  state  prison  is  a 
penitentiary. 

PEN'I-TENT-LY,   adv.     With   penitence ;   with  re- 
pentance, sorrow,  or  contrition  for  sin. 

PEN'KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.     [See  Pen  and   Knife.]     A 
small  knife  used  I'm-  making  and  mending  pens. 

PEN'MAN,  n.;  pi.  Penmen.     [See  Pen  and  Man.] 

1.  A  man  that  professes  or  teaches  the  art  of 
writing.    More  generally, 

2.  One  that  writes  a  good  hand. 

3.  An  author ;  a  writer  ;  as,  the  sacred  penmen. 

Addison. 
PEN'MAN-SHIP,  n.    The  use  of  the  pen  in  writing  ; 
the  art  of  writing. 
2.  Manner  of  writing  ;  as,  good  or  bad  penmanship. 
PEN'NACH-JJD,   (pen'nasht,)    a.      [Fr.  pennache   or 
panache,  from  panache,  a  plume  or  bunch  of  feathers.] 
Radiated  ;  diversified  will)  natural  stripes  of  vari- 
ous colurs,  as  a  flower.     [Little  used.]  Evelyn. 
PEN'NANT,  (  n.     [Fr.  /anion,   pennon;   It.  pennone  ; 
PEN'NON,     j      Sp.  pendon  ;  VV.  penwn  ;  Goth,  faua, ; 


2.  In  naval  affairs, ;\  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting, 
Worn  at  the  mast  heads  of  vessels  of  war.   Totten. 

Broad  pennant,  is  a  square  piece,  carried  in  the 
same  way,  in  a  commodore's  vessel. 

R.  H.  Van  a,  Jr. 

3.  A  rope  or  strap  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
PEN'NATE,      jo.     [L.  prnnatns,  winged,  from  penna, 
PEN'Na-TED,  1      a  quill  or  wing.] 

1.  Winged. 

2.  In  botany,  a  pennate  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  in 
which  a  simple  petiole  has  several  leaflets  attached 
to  each  side  of  it.     [See  Pinnate.] 

PEN'NjED.jji.    Written. 

PEN'NED,  a.     Winged  ;  having  plumes.        Huloet. 

PEN'NER,  n.     A  writer. 

2.  A  pen-case.     [Local.']  Ainsworth. 

PEN'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  penna,  a  feather  or  quill,  and 

Having  the  form  of  a  quill  or  feather.        Encyc. 

PEN-NIG'ER-0  US,  a.     [L.  penna  and  gero.] 
Bearing  feathers  or  quills. 

PEN'NI-LESS,  a.  [from  penny.]  Moneyless ;  desti- 
tute of  money  ;  poor.  Arbuthnot. 

PEN'Nl-LESS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  money- 

PEN'NING,  ppr.     Committing  to  writing.  [less. 

PEN'NING,  7i.    Composition;  style  of  writing.   Shak. 

PEN'NON.     See  Pennant. 

PEN'NY,  n. ;  pi.  Pennies  or  Pence.  Pennies  denotes 
the  number  of  coins;  pence  the  amount  of  pennies  in 
value.  [Sax.  penig;  D.  and  Sw.  penning;  G.  pfen- 
nig ;  Dan.  penge,  money.] 

1.  An  ancient  English  silver  coin ;  but  now  a 
copper  one,  twelve  of  which  are  equal  to  a  shilling. 
It  is  the  radical  denomination  from  which  English 
coin  is  numbered.  Johnson. 

2.  In  ancient  English  statutes,  any  or  all  silver 
money. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  small  sum.     He  will  not  lend  a 

4.  Money  in  general.  [penny. 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden. 

PEN'NY-A-LIN'ER,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
those  who  furnish  matter  for  public  journals  at  a 
penny  a  line. 

PEN'NY-PoST,  7i.  A  post  that  carries  letters  from 
the  post  office  and  delivers  them  to  the  proper  per- 
sons for  a  pennv  or  other  small  compensation. 

PEN-NY-R'  )Y'AL,  n.     An  aromatic  herb. 

The  English  pennyroyal  is  the  Mentha  pulegium  ; 
the  Nortii  American  pennyroyal  is  the  Hedeoma 
pulegioides.  Parr.     Bigelow. 

PEN'NY-WEIGHT,  (-wate,).?i.  A  troy  weight  con- 
taining twenty -four  grains,  each  grain  being  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  well  dried.  It  was  anciently  the  weight  of  a 
silver  penny,  whence  the  name.  Twenty  penny- 
weights make  an  ounce  troy. 

PEN'NY-WlSE,  a.  Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard 
of  larger;  niggardly  on  important  occasions.    Bacon. 

PEN'NY-WORTH,  (-wurth,)  n.  As  much  as  is  bought 
for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase ;  any  thing  bought  or  sold  for 
money  ;  that  which  is  worth  the  money  given. 

South. 

3.  A  good  bargain ;  something  advantageously 
purchased,  or  for  less  than  it  is  worth.        Dryden. 

4.  A  small  quantity.  Swift. 
PE-NO-LOG'I€~AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  public  punish- 

fE-NOL'O-GY,  7i.    [Gr.   7071*77,  L.  pxna,  pain,   and 

Ao;  «s,  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  public  punishments, 

as  they  respect  the  public  and  the  sufferer. 
PEN'SILE,  (-sil,)  a.  [L.  pensilis,  from  pe7ideo,  to  hang.] 
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2.  Supported  above  the  ground  ;  as,  a  pensile  gar- 
den. Prior. 

PEN'SILE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  hanging.  Bacon. 

PEN'SION,  (-shun,)  77.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id. ;  It.  pensione ; 
from  L.  pensio,  from  pernio,  pensum,  to  pay.] 

1.  An  annual  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
person  by  government  in  consideration  of  past  ser- 
vices, civil  or  military.  Men  often  receive  pensions 
for  eminent  services  on  retiring  from  office.  Cut  in 
particular,  officers,  soldiers,  and  sea oien,  receive  pen- 
sions when  they  are  disabled  for  further  services. 

2.  An  annual  payment  by  an  individual  to  an  old 
or  disabled  servant. 

3.  An  annual  allowance  made  by  government  to 
indigent,  widows  of  officers  killed  or  dying  in  public 
service. 

4.  Payment  of  money  ;  rent.     1  Esdras. 

5.  A  yearly  payment  in  the  inns  of  court.    Eng. 

6.  A  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergyman  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  Cyc. 

7.  An  allowance  or  annual  payment,  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  bribe. 

PEN'SION,  v.  t.  To  grant  a  pension  to;  to  grant  an 
annual  allowance  from  the  public  treasury  to  a  per- 
son for  past  services,  or  on  account  of  disability  in- 
curred in  public  service,  or  of  old  age. 

PEN'SION-A-RY,  <z.  Maintained  by  a  pension;  re- 
ceiving a  pension  ;  as,  );."■; viea,:--*/  spieu.         Donne. 

2.  Consisting  in  a  pension;  as,  a  pensionary  pro- 
vision for  maintenance. 

PEN'SION-A-RY,  71.  A  person  v/ho  receives  a  pen- 
sion from  government  for  past  services,  or  a  yearly 
allowance  from  some  prince,  company,  or  individual. 
2.  Formerly,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  re- 
public of  Holland  ;  commonly  called  the  grand  pen- 
sionary. The  name  was  also  given  to  the  chief 
municipal  magistrates  of  the  towns  in  Holland  and 
Zealand.  P.  Cyc. 

PEN'SION- ED,  pp.  or  a.     Having  a  pension. 

PEN'SION-ER,  71.  One  to  whom  an  annual  sum  of 
money  is  paid  by   government  in  consideration  of 


vices. 

3.  A  dependent. 

4.  InrVie  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  in  that 
of  Dublin,  a  student  of  the  second  rank,  (correspond- 
ing to  Commoner  at  Oxford,)  who  is  not  dependent 
on  the  foundation  for  support,  hut  pays  for  his  board 
and  other  charges.  [Fr.  pciisionmnn,  one  who  pays 
for  his  board.]  Brande.     Haber. 

5.  One  of  an  honorable  band  of  gentlemen  who 
attend  on  the  king  of  England,  and  receive  a  pen- 
sion or  an  annual  allowance  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
This  band  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  Their  duty 
is  to  guard  the  king's  person  in  his  own  house. 

Encyc.     Cyc. 

PEN'SION-ING,  ppr.  Granting  an  annual  allowance 
for  past  services. 

PEN'SIVE,  a.  [It.  prnsiro,  pensierasa  ;  Sp.  pensativo  ,• 
Fr.  pensif,  from  penser,  to  think  or  reflect;  L.  penso, 
to  weigh,  to  consider  ;  prndo,  to  weigh.] 

1.  Literally,  thoughtful ;  employed  in  serious  study 
or  reflection ;  but  it  often  implies  some  degree  of 
sorrow,  anxiety,  depressant,  or  gloom  of  mind  ; 
thoughtful  and  sad,  or  sorrowful. 

Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed.  Pope. 

2.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness  ;  as, 
pensive  numbers;  pensive  strains.  Prior. 

PEN'SIVE-LY,  ado.  With  thoughtfulness  ;  with 
gloomy  seriousness  or  some  degree  of  melancholy. 

PEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Gloomy  thoughtfulness  ;  mel- 
ancholy ;    seriousness  from  depressed  spirits. 

Hooker. 

PEN'STOCK,  n.  [pen  and  stock.]  A  narrow  or  con- 
fined place  formed  by  a  frame  of  timber  planked  or 
boarded,  for  holding  or  conducting  the  water  of  a 
mill-pond  to  a  wheel,  and  furnished  with  a  flood-gate 
which  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The  up- 
right post  of  a  pump,  in  which  the  piston  plays,  and 
through  which  the  water  passes  up. 
2.  The  handle  used  with  a  metallic  or  other  pen. 

PENT,  pp.  or  a.  [from  pen.]  Shut  up ;  closely  con- 
fined ;  often  with  up. 

PEN'TA-CHORD,  71.     [Gr.  rnvTe,  five,  and  chord.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music  with  five  strings. 

2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds.        Busby. 
PEN-TA-eOC'COUS,   a.      [Gr.   ruvrc,   five,   and   L. 

coccus,  a  berry.] 

Having  or  containing  five  grains  or  seeds,  or  hav- 
ing five  united  cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Martyn. 
PEN-TAC'RI-NITE,  n.     [Gr.  ntvre,  five,  and  xpivov, 

my-] 

A  fossil,  allied  to  the  encrinite,  so  called  from  the 

pentagonal  form  of  its  jointed  pedicel.  Dana. 

PEN-TA-€ROS'TI€,  a.    [Gr.  nene,  five,  and  acrostic] 

Containing  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five 

dh  isi„ns  of  each  verse. 

PEN-TA-CROS'TIC,  71.    A  set  of  verses  so  disposed 
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as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five 
divisions  of  each  verse.  Encyc. 

PEN-TA-DAC'TYL,  n.    [Gr.  irevre,  five,  and  ooktvXoc, 
finger.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  plant  called  Five  Fingers  ;  a  name 
given  to  the  Ricinus  or  Palma  Christi,  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaf.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ichthyology,  the  five-fingered  fish  ;  a  name 
given  to  a  fish  common  in  the  East  Indian  seas, 
which  has  five  black  streaks  on  each  side,  resembling 
the  prints  of  five  fingers.  Encyc. 

PEN'TA-GON,  n.*    [Gr.   ttekk,  five,   and   j/ojjua,  a 
corner.] 

*1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  five  angles, 
and  consequently  five  sides.  Ilutton. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 
PEN-TAG'ON-AL,     ,   o.    Having  five  comers  or  an- 
PEN-TAG'ON-OUS,  J       gles. 

Woodward.     Lee.     Martyn. 
PEN-TAG'ON-AL-LY,  adv.    Willi  five  angles. 
PEN'TA-GRAPH,  n.     An  instrument  for  copying,  re- 
ducing, or  enlarging,  plans  and  figures.     [This  word, 
from  its  derivation,  is  more  properly  written  Panto- 

PEN-TA-GRAPH'ie,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  pen- 
PEN-TA-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j       tagraph ;  performed  by 

a  pentagraph. 
PEN-TA-GYN'I-A,  n.    [Gr.  ttcvtc,  five,  and  yvvn,  a 
female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants,  having  five  styles. 
Linnmus. 
PEN-TA-GYN'I-AN, 
PEN-TAG'YN-OUS, 
PEN-TA-IIfi'DRAL, 
PEN-TA-Hrc'nROUS. 
PEN-TA-HE'DRON,  i 
side  or  base.] 

A  solid  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 
PEN-TA-HEX-A-IIE'HRAL,  a.    [Gr.  rrwre,  five,  and 
hczahcdral.] 

In  crystallography,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 
Cleaveland. 
PEN-TAM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  nevre,  five,  and  perpuv, 


a.    Having  five  equal  sides. 
[Gr.  mt/TC,  five,  and  erjpa,  a 


In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  five  feet.  The  two 
first  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees  ;  the  third 
is  always  a  spondee,  and  the  two  last,  anapests.  A 
pentameter  verse  subjoined  to  a  hexameter  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  elegiac.  Encyc. 

PEN-TAM'E-TER,  a.     Having  five  metrical  feet. 

PEN-TAN'DRI-A,  n.     [Gr.    mvn,  five,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  hermaphrodite  plants  having 
five  stamens  with  distinct  filaments  not  connected 
with  the  pistil. 

PEN-TAN 'DRI-AN, )  a.    Hermaphrodite,  having  five 

PEN-TAN'DROUS,  \      stamens   with    distinct    flla- 


,  five,  and 


ngular.] 

Qreic. 

five,  and 


ted  with  the 
PEN-TAN"GU-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  ttcptc. 

Having  five  corners  or  angles. 
PEN-TA-PET'AL-OUS,    a.       [Gr. 
■neraXov,  a  petal.] 

Having  five  petals  or  flower  leaves.  Encyc. 

PEN-TAPH'YL-LOUS,    a.      [Gr.    nevre,    five,    and 
ipvXXov,  a  leaf.] 
Having  five  leaves. 
PEN'TARCH-Y,  n.     [Gr.  ittvrs,  five,  and  apxv,  rule.] 
A  government  in  the  hands  of  five  persons. 

PEN'TA-SPAST,  n.     [Gr.  kzvtc,  five,  and  o-rraw/to 
draw.] 
An  engine  with  five  pulleys.  Diet. 

PEN-TA-SPERM'OUS,    a.       [Gr.    nevre,    five,    and 
OKSpna,  seed.] 

Containing  five  seeds.  Encyc. 

PEN'TA-STICH,   (-stik,)  n.      [Gr.    Tttvre,  five,  and 
r'X"S>  verse.] 

A  composition  consisting  of  five  verses.      Diet 
PEN'TA-STYLE,  n.    [Gr.  nivrt,  five,  and  ruA«s,  a 
column.] 

In  architecture,  an  edifice  having  five  columns  in 
front.  Elmes. 

PEN'TA-TEuCH,  (-take,)  b.     [Gr.   wevre,  five,  and 
Kirvns,  a  book  or  composition.) 
The  first  five  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament. 
PEN'TE-CON-TER,  71.   [from  the  Greek.]    A  Grecian 
vessel  of  fifty  oars,  smaller  than  a  trireme. 

Mitford. 
PEN'TE-COST,  n.       [Gr.    ticvtckootti,    nevrcKooros, 
fiftieth.] 

1.  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  so  called  because 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover.  It  was  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  because 
it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  sixteenth 
day  of  Nisan,  or  third  day  of  the  passover.  It  was 
instituted  to  oblige  the  people  to  repair  to  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  there  to  acknowledge  his  absolute 
dominion  over  the  country,  and  offer  him  the  first 
fruits  of  their  harvest;  also,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  at  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  Calmet.     Kitto. 

2.  Whitsuntide,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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and  other  churches,  in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles.    Acts  ii. 

PEN-TE-€OST'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pentecost,  or 
to  Whitsuntide.  Sanderson. 

PEN-TE-COST'ALS,  n.  pi.  Oblations  formerly  made 
by  parishioners  to  the  parish  priest  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  sometimes  by  inferior  churches  to  the  mother 
church.  Cawel. 

PEN'TE-COS-TER,  n.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
military  officer  commanding  fifty  men  ;  but  the  num- 
ber varied.  Mitford. 

PEN'TE-€OS-TYS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  body  of  fifty  sol- 
diers ;  but  the  number  varied.  Mitford. 

PENT'HOUSE,  n.  [Fr.  pente,  a  slope  and  house.  In 
Welsh,  penty.] 

A  shed  standing  aslope  from  the  main  wall  or 
building. 

PEN'TICE,  n.  [It.  pendice,  a  declivity,  from  L.  pendo, 
to  bend.] 

A  sloping  roof.     [Little  used  \  Wotton. 

PEN'TTLE,  n.     See  Pantile. 

PEN'TRLMUITE,  n.     A  fossil,  allied  to  the  encrinites. 

PENT'ROOF,  n.*  A  roof  all  of  whose  slope  is  on  one 
side.  Buchanan. 

PE'NULT,  n.  [L.  penultimus;  pcne,  almost,  and  ulti- 
mus,  last.] 

The  last  syllable  of  a  word  except  one. 

PE-NULT'I-IUA,  n.     The  same  as  Penult. 

PE-NULT'I-MATE,  a.  [Supra.]  The  last  but  one  ; 
a  word  used  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  except 
one.     It  may  be  sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

PE-NUM'BRA,?i.     [L.prar,  almost,  and  umbra,  shade.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  a  paitial  shadow  or  obscurity  on 
the  margin  of  the  perfect  shadow  in  an  eclipse,  or 
between  the  perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  en- 
tirely intercepted,  and  the  full  light.  Hutton. 

2.  In  painting,  the  point  of  a  picture  where  the 
shade  blends  with  the  light.  Elmes. 

PE-NU'RI-OUS,  a.t  [It.  pcnurioso,  from  L.  penuria, 
scarcity,  want;  Gr.  rrci/rjc,  poor,  onapoc,  rare.] 

1.  Excessively  saving  or  sparing  in  the  use  of 
money  ;  parsimonious  to  a  fault ;  sordid  ;  as,  a  penu- 
rious man.    It  expresses  somewhat  less  than   Nig- 

2.  Scanty ;  affording  little  ;  as,  a  penurious  spring. 

Addison. 
PE-No'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  saving  or  parsimonious 

manner ;  with  scanty  supply. 
PE-Nfj'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Parsimony  ;  a  sordid  dis- 
position to  save  money.  Addison. 
2.  Scantiness  ;  not  plenty. 
PEN'IT-RY,  n      [L.  penuria,  from  Gr.  itsvnt,  needy.] 
Want  of  property  ;  indigence  ;  extreme  poverty. 

All  innocent,  thry  were  expi-L-  d  to  h.irl  !ii,>  and  penury.  Sprat. 

PK'ON,  n.  In  Hindostan,  a  foot-soldier,  or  a  footman 
armed  with  sword  and  target ;  said  to  be  corrupted 
from  piado.li.     [&U.  L.  pes,  pedis.}     Hence, 

2.  In  France,  a  common  man  in  chess;  usually 
written  and  called  Pawn. 

Pe'O-NY,  n.    [L.  pwonia;  Gr.  Ttatoivta,  from  iraioiv, 
Apollo.] 
A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Preonia. 

PEO'PLE,  (pee'pl,)  n.t  [Fr.  peuple ;  L.  populus;  W. 
pawb,  pob,  each,  every  one  ;  poblac,  common  people; 
G.pobel;  Ir.  pupal,  polml ;  Sp.  pueblo  ;  Russ.  bobiel,a 
peasant.  This  word  coincides  in  elements  with  babe 
and  pupil;  and  perhaps  originally  signified  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family,  like  gens.) 

1.  The  body  of  persons  who  compose  a  commu- 
nity, town,  city,  or  nation.  We  say,  the  people  of  a 
town  ;  the  people  of  London  or  Paris ;  the  English 
people.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in' the 
plural,  but  it  comprehends  all  classes  of  inhabitants, 
considered  as  a  collective  body,  or  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  or  country. 

2.  The  vulgar  ;  the  mass  of  illiterate  persons. 
The  knowing  .mist  my  jnd^<.  h-ic  r  Hi  in  ihr-  people.     Waller. 

3.  The  commonalty,  as  distinct  from  men  of  rank. 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pu.u.n  lioiu  tie'  jicj'Ie.  Addison. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class  ;  a  part  of  a  nation 
or  community  ;  as,  country  people. 

5.  Persons  in  general ;  any  persons  indefinitely  ; 
like  ok  in  French,  and  man  in  Saxon. 

People  were  lev  pted  to  lend  by  great  premiums  and  large  in- 
terest. SvnJI. 

6.  A  collection  or  community  of  animals. 

The  ants  are  a  people,  nni  ^in-ng,  y»t  Ui<'y  prepare  their  meat  in 

7.  When  people  signifies  a  separate  nation 
it  has  the  plural  number. 

Thou  must  pmph'sy  ag1'"  before  m^ny  peoples.  — Rev.  X 

8.  In  Scripture,  fathers  or  kindred.     Oen.  xxv 

9.  The  Gentiles. 
To  him  Bhall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  — Gen.  xlix. 


•  tribe, 


from  : 


PEO'PLING,  ppr.     Stocking  with  inhabitants. 


PER 

PH'.i'I'l.lSH,  a.     Vulgar.  Chaucer. 

PE-PAS'TIG,  n.    [Gr.  raTran-oj,  to  concoct  or  mature.] 
A  medicine  used  to  promote   proper  suppuration 
and  granulation  in  wounds  not  healed  by  the  first 
inn  ntnm.  and  in  ulcers. 

PEP-ER-I'NO,  7i.  [It.]  A  volcanic  rock,  formed  by 
the  cementing  together  of  sand,  cinders,  &c. 

Brande. 

PEP'PER,  ti.*  [L.  piper;  Sax.  pepor ;  D.  pepper;  Sw. 
peppar ;  G.  pfejfer ;  Dan.  peber  ;  Fr.  poivre  ;  It.  pepe  ; 
Gr.  newepi;  Hindoo,  pipel;  Sanscrit,  pipali;  Pers. 
pilpil.] 

A  plant  and-its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Piper,  of  which 
there  are  very  numerous  species.  The  stem  of  the 
black  pepper  plant  is  a  vine  requiring  a  prop,  which 
is  usually  a  tree.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  the  flower 
white.  We  have  four  kinds  of  pepper,  the  black, 
the  white,  the  lonu,  and  cubebs.  The  black  pepper 
is  the  produce  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries  ;  the  white  pepper  is  the  black  pep- 
per decorticated  ;  the  long  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
different  species,  also  from  1  lie  East  Indies.  It  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  common  foot- 
stalk. Cubebs  are  brought  from  Java,  Nepal,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Pepper  has  a  strong, 
aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent  taste. 

Asiat.  Res.     P.  Cyc. 
[See  also  Cayenne  Pepper  and  Guinea  Pepper.] 

PEP'PER,  v.  t.     To  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

2.  To  beat;  to  pelt  with  shot;  to  mangle  with 
blows.  Shak. 

PEP'PER-BOX,  7i.  A  small  box  with  a  perforated 
lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pulverized  pepper  on  food. 

PEP'PER-CaKE,  7i.  A  kind  of  spiced  cake  or  gin- 
gerbread. 

PEP'PER-CORN,  n.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper- 
plant. 

2.  Something  of  inconsiderable  value ;  as,  lands 
held  at  the  rent  of  a  pepper-corn. 

PEP'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sprinkled  with  pepper; 
pelted  ;  spotted. 

PEP'PER-GIN'GER-BREAD,  (-bred,)  n.  A  kind  of 
cake  made  in  England. 

PEP'PER-GRASS,  n.  A  trailing  plant  of  the  genus 
Pilularia ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium,  a 
kind  of  cress,  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  table. 

PEP'PER-IDGE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  tupelo  or 
black  gum,  a  tree  with  very  tough  wood,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Nyssa. 

Pepperidge  bush  ;  the  barberry,  a  shrub. 

PEP'PER-ING,  ppr.    Sprinkling  with  pepper ;  pelting. 
2.  a.  Hot ;  pungent ;  angry.  Swift. 

PEP'PER-ING,  7i.    A  pelting  with  shot  or  blows. 

Smart 

PEP'PER-MINT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha. 
It  is  aromatic  and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled 
from  Hie  plant. 

PEP'PER-MINT-TREE,  n.  The  Eucalyptus  piperita, 
an  indigenous  tree,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

P.  Cyc. 

PEP'PER-WA'TER,  n.  A  liquor  prepared  from  pow- 
dered black  pepper ;  used  in  microscopical  observa- 
tions. Encyc. 

PEP'PER-WORT,  7i.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium. 

PEP'PER-Y,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  pepper. 

PEP'SIN,  71.  [Gr.  irfipic,  digestion,  from  netroa  or 
rrtrrrto,  to  digest.] 

A  substance  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  animals, 
and  present  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially from  rennet.  Graham. 

PEP'TIC,  a      [Gr.  ttcwtikos,  from  wctttoj,  to  digest.] 
Promoting   digestion ;    relating  to   digestion ;    as, 
peptic  precepts.  Kitchener. 

PER  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  through,  passing, 
or  over  the  whole  extent,  as  in  pcrambulu.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  very  in  English,  as  in 
peraculus,  very  sharp.  As  a  prefix,  in  English,  it 
retains  these  significations  ,  and,  in  chemistry,  it  is 
used  to  denote  very  or  fully,  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  in 
peroxyd,  a  substance  oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree  ; 
so  also  perchlorid,  &cc. 

Per  is  used  also  for  by;  as,  per  bearer,  by  the 
bearer. 

PER-ACT',  v.  t    To  perform ;  to  practice. 

PER-A-€uTE',  a.  [L.  peracutus ;  per,  through,  and 
acutus,  sharp.] 

Very  sharp ;  very  violent ;  as,  a  peracute  fever. 
[Little  used.']  Harvey. 

PER-AD-VEN'TIJRE,  adv.  [Fr.  par  aventure;  par, 
by,  and  aventure,  from  L.  venw,  to  come.] 

By  chance  ;  perhaps  ;  it  may  be.  Hooker. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  noun  for  doubt  or  question, 
but  rather  improperly.  The  word  is  obsolescent  and 
inelegant. 

PER'A-GRaTE,  v.i.  [L.  peragro  ;  per,  through,  over, 
and  ager,  a  field.] 

To  travel  over  or  through  ;  to  wander ;  to  ramble. 
[Little  used.} 

PER-A-GRa'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  passing  through 
any  space  ;  as,  the  pcragration  of  the  moon  in  her 
monthly  revolution.    [Little  u.srd.]    Brown.  Holder. 

PER-AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  t  [L.  perambulo ;  per  and 
ambulo,  to  walk.] 

To  walk  through  or  over  ;  properly  and  technical- 


PER 

ly,  to  pass  through  or  over  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying or  examining  something  ;  to  visit  as  over- 
seers ;  as,  to  perambulate  a  parish.  So,  in  New 
England,  the  laws  requ  e  the  selectmen  of  towns 
to  appoint  suitable  persons,  annually,  to  perambulate 
the  borders  or  bounds  of  the  township,  and  renew 
the  boundaries,  or  see  that  the  old  ones  are  in  a  good 
state. 

PER-AM'BTJ-La-TED.pp.    Passed  over;  inspected. 

PER-AM'BU-La-TING,  ppr.  Passing  over  or  through 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

PER-AM-BU-La'TION,  «.  The  act  of  passing  or 
walking  through  or  over.  Bacon. 

2.  A  traveling  survey  or  inspection.  Howell. 

3.  A  district  within  which  a  person  has  the  right 
of  inspection  ;  jurisdiction.  Holiday. 

4.  Annual  survey  of  the  bounds  of  a  parish  in 
England,  or  of  a  township  in  America. 

PER-AM'BU-La-TOR,  ti.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring distances.  It  consists  of  a  wheel,  with  an 
apparatus  of  clock-work,  and  a  dial-plate,  upon 
which  the  distance  traveled  over  is  shown  by  an 
index.  P.  Cyc. 

PER  AN'NUM,  [L.]  By  the  year;  in  each  year 
successively. 

PER  CAP'I-TA,     [L.]     Bv  the  head  or  poll. 

PER-CASE',  adv.     [per  and  case,  by  case.] 

Perhaps  ;  perchance.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

PER'CE-ANT,  a.     [Fr.  percant.] 

Piercing  ;  penetrating.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

PER-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Perceive.]  Perceptible; 
that  may  be  perceived ;  that  may  fall  under  percep- 
tion, or  the  cognizance  of  the  senses;  that  maybe 
felt,  seen,  heard,  smelt,  or  tasted.  We  say,  the 
roughness  of  cloth  is  perceivable;  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  is  perceivable;  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  per- 
ceivable; the  scent  of  an  orange  is  perceivable;  the 
difference  of  taste  in  an  apple  and  an  orange  is  per- 
ceivable. 

2.  That  may  be  known,  understood,  or  conceived. 
[Less  proper.] 

PER-CeIV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
perceived. 

PER-CeIV'ANCE,  ti.  Power  of  perceiving.  [Not  in 
use.]  Milton. 

PER-CeIVE',  v. r,'[L.  percipio  ;  per  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  have  knowledge  or  receive  impressions  oi 
external  objects,  through  the  medium  or  instrument- 
ality of  the  senses  or  bodily  organs;  as,  to  perceive 
light  or  color  ;  to  perceive  the  cold  of  ice  or  the  taste 
of  honey. 

2.  To  know ;  to  understand ;  to  observe. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our 
own  understanding,  we  are  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by ;  to  receive  impressions  from. 
The  upper  region*  "i  (lie  niryfrm'ue  the  collection  of  the  matter 

of"  tempests  before  the  air  below.  .Bacon. 

PER-CElVED,  (-seovd',)  pp.  or  a.     Known  by  the 

senses;  felt;  undtrstood  ;  observed. 
PER-CEIV'ER,  ti.    One  who  perceives,  feels,  or  ob- 
serves. 
PER  CENT'AGE,  71.     [from  the  Latin  percentum,  per 
cent.] 

In  commerce,  the  allowance,  duty,  or  commission 
on  a  hundred. 

Per  centum,  per  cent,  [L.]     By  the  hundred. 
PER-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  71.      The  state  or  quality  of 
being  perceptible  ;   as,  the  perceptibility  of  light  or 
color. 

2.  Perception.     [Less  proper.]  More. 

PER-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  percipio,  percep- 

1.  That  may  be  perceived  ;  that  may  impress  the 
bodily  organs  ;  that  may  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses  ;  as,  a  perceptible  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  ;  a  perceptible  odor  ;  a  perceptible  sound.  A 
thing  may  be  too  minute    to  be  perceptible  to  the 

2.  That  mav  be  known  or  conceived  of.       [touch. 
PER-CEP'TI-B"LY,  adv.      In  a  manner  to  be    per- 

The  woman  decays  pcrcep&bly  every  week.  Pope. 

PER-CEP'TION,  n.  t  [L.  pcrceptia.     See  Perceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  perceiving,  or  of  receiving  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects  by  impressions  or 
the  senses  ;  or  that  act  or  process  of  the  mind  which 
makes  known  an  external  object.  In  other  words, 
the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  external  objects. 
We  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  coldness  and  smooth- 
ness of  marble  by  perception. 

2.  In  philosophy,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  ;  the 
faculty  or  peculiar  part  of  man's  constitution,  by 
which  he  has  knowledge  through  the  medium  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  bodily  organs.     Rcid.     Encyc. 

3.  Intellectual  discernment  of  apprehension  ;  idea; 
notion  ;  as,  a  nice  perception  of  differences.      Hall. 

4.  The  state  of  being  affected,  or  capable  of  being 
affected  by  something  external. 

This  experiment  discovers  perception  in  plants.  Bacon. 

PER-CEP'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  faculty  01  perceiving. 

Glanville. 
PER-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  71.    The  power  of  perception  or 
thinking.  Locke 
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Sw.  abbore  ;  Dan.  aborre.  It  would  seem  from  the 
German,  that  this  fish  is  named  from  its  prickly 
spines,  and  the  name  allied  to  peri.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  a  genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  called  by  naturalists  Pcrca. 
They  have  powerful  dorsal  fins,  with  strong  and 
sharp  spines.  The  scales  are  moderately  large,  with 
the  posterior  edge  toothed.  They  all  feed  on  marine 
insects,  and  inhabit  fresh  water. 
PERCH,  7i.  [Fr.  perclte  ;  L.  pcrtica  ;  W.  perc  J  Arm. 
pcrchen ;  probably  allied  to  the  former  word  in  the 
sense  of  sharpness,  shooting,  or  extending.  See 
Perk.] 

1.  A  pole  ;  hence,  a  roost  for  fowls,  which  is  often 
a  pole  ;  also,  any  thing  on  which  they  light. 

2.  A  measure  of  length  containing  five  yards  and 
a  half;  a  rod.  In  the  popular  language  of  America, 
rod  is  chiefly  used  ;  but  rod,  pole,  and  perch,  all  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing,  may  he  used  indifferently. 

3.  In  land  or  square  measure,  a  square  rod  ;  the  for- 
tieth part  of  a  rood.  [This  sense  is  more  common 
than  the  second.] 

4.  In  solid  measure,  a  mass  16|  feet  each  way. 
PERCH,  v.  i.    To  sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  light  or  settle  on  a  fixed  body,  as  a  bird. 

PERCH,  v.  t.    To  place  on  a  fixed  object  or  perch. 

More. 

PER-CHXNCE',  adv.  [per  and  chance.]  By  chance  ; 
perhaps.  Wotton. 

PERCII'ED,  (percht,)  pp.    Placed  on  a  perch. 

PERCH'ER,  7».  One  of  an  order  of  birds  which  perch 
or  light  on  trees,  &c.  These  have  four  toes,  three 
before  and  one  behind.  Kirby. 

PERCH'ERS,  7i.  pi.  Paris  candles  anciently  used  in 
England  ;  also,  a  larger  sort  of  wax  candles  which 
were  usually  set  on  the  altar.  Bailey. 

PERCH'ING,  ppr.     Placing  on  a  perch. 

PER-CHLo'RATE,  71.  A  compound  of  perchloric 
acid  with  a  base. 

PER-CHLo'Rie,  a.  Perchloric  acid  is  chlorine  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  combining  with  a  maximum 
of  oxygen.  Silliman. 

PER-GHLo'RID,  7i.  That  chlorid  of  a  given  base 
which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  chlorine  ;  as, 
pcrchlorid  of  gold  ;  percldorid  of  phosphorus. 

Graham. 

PERCH'PEST,  7t.  A  small,  crustaceous  animal  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  mouth  of  a  perch.  Kirby. 

PER-CIP'1-ENCE,  7i.    Act  of  perceiving  ;  perception. 

PEU-CIP'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  percipiens.]  [Haslam. 

Perceiving  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception.  An- 
imals are  percipient  beings  ;  mere  matter  is  not  per- 
cipient. Bcntley. 

PElt-CIP'I-ENT,  7i.  One  that  perceives  or  has  the 
faculty  of  perception.  More. 

PER-eiLoSE',  7i.     Conclusion.    [Not  used.]    Ralegh. 

PER'GOID,  a.     [Gr.  lecpm,  perch,  and  ct6oc,  form.] 
In  ichthyology,  resembling  the  perch  ;  of  the  perch 
family.  Jardine.     P.  Cyc. 

PER'CO-LaTE,  7).  t.  [L.  percolo  ;  per  and  colo,  to 
strain  ;  Fr.  coulcr,  to  flow  or  run.] 

To  strain  through  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  small 
interstices,  as  a  liquor  ;  to  filter.  Hale. 

PER'GO-LATE,  o.  i.  To  pass  through  small  inter- 
stices ;  to  filter ;  as,  water  percolates  through  a  porous 

PER'GO-LX-TED,  pp.  Filtered  ;  passed  through  small 
PER'CO-LA-TING,  ppr.     Filtering.  [interstices. 

PER-€0-La'TION,  ?i.    The  act  of  straining  or  filter- 
ing; filtration;  the  act  of  passing  through  small  in- 
terstices, as  liquor  through  felt  or  a  porous  stone. 
Percolation  is  intended  fur  dm  imiifieiiiiun  <A  liquors.    Bacon. 
PER'CO-LS-TOR,  ti.    A  filtering  machine.     Francis. 
PER-€UR'SO-RY,  a.     [L.  percursus.] 

Cursory  ;  running  over  slightly  or  in  haste. 
PER-GUSS',  v.  t.       [L.  percussus,   from  percutio,   to 
strike.] 

To  strike  forcibly  ;  particularly,  to  strike  upon,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  resulting  sound.  Bacon. 

PER-€tJS'SION,  (-kush'un,)  n.     [L.jjcrcussio.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  one  body  against  another, 
with  some  violence ;  as,  the  vibrations  excited  in  the 
air  by  percussion.  JVetoton. 

2.  The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of  bodies. 

*  Barlow. 

3.  The  impression  or  effect  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

Rymer. 
Center  of  percussion ;  in  a  moving  body,  the  point 
about  which  the  impetus  of  the  parts  is  balanced  on 
every  side,  so  that  it  may  be  stopped  by  an  immova- 
ble ohstacle  nt  this  point,  and  rest  on  it.       Barlow. 

PER-€US'SION-€AP,  71.  A  small  copper  cap  or  cup, 
containing  fulminating  powder,  and  used  in  a  per- 
cussion-lot'k  toexpli.de  gunpowder. 

PER-CUS'SION-LOCK,  ».  A  lock  of  a  gun  in  which 
gunpowder  is  exploded  by  fire  obtained  from  the 
percussion  of  fulminating  powder.  W.  H.  O. 

PER-eUS'SIVE,  a.  Striking  against;  as,  percussive 
force. 

PER-GO'TIENT,  (-shent,)  71.     [L.  pcrcutiens.] 

That  which  strikes,  or  has  power  to  strike.  Bacon. 


PER 

PER  DVEM,  [L.l     By  the  day. 

PER'DI-FOIL,  n.  [L.  perdo,  to  lose,  and  folium, 
leaf.] 

A  plant  that  annually  loses  or  drops  its  leaves ;  op- 
posed to  Evergreen. 

The  passion-flower   of  America  and   the    jasmine  of  Malabar, 

which  are  ev.  Tjrr is  in  ill  ir  n.-eive  cliiii.Uey,  become  perdi- 

foils  when  u-.ui-p!  uu  d  into  Britain.  Barton. 

PER-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  71.  [L.  perditio,  from 
perdo,  to  lose,  to  ruin.  Qu.  per  and  do,  or  Gr. 
tttpdui.] 

1.  Entire  loss  or  ruin  ;  utter  destruction ;  as,  the 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Shale. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  now  nearly  or  wholly 
obsolete.] 

2.  The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  final  happiness 
in  a  future  state  ;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 
The  impenitent  sinner  is  condemned  to  final  perdi- 
tion. 

If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own  perdition.  J.  M.  Mason. 

3.  Loss.     [Not  used.]  Slialc. 
PER-DC,     \adv.  [Fr.  perdu,  lost,  from  perdre,  to  lose, 
PER-DCE',  \      I,,  perdo.] 

Close ;  in  concealment. 
The  moderator,  out  of  view, 

Beneath  the  desk  had  laic  perdue.        Trumbull's  hPFingal. 
PER-Dfj',  71.    One  that  is  placed  on  the  watch  or  in 

ambush.  Shale. 

PER-Do',  a.      Abandoned  ;   employed  on   desperate 
.     purposes;  accustomed  to  desperate  purposes  or  en- 
terprises. Beaum.  §'  Fletcher. 
PER'DU-LOUS,  11.     [Fr.  perdu,  from  L.  perdo.] 

Lost ;  thrown  awav.     [Not  used.]  Bramhall. 

PER-Dfj'RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  perduro  ;  per  and 
duro,  to  last.] 

Very  durable;  lasting;  continuing  long.  [Not 
•used.]  Shah.     Drayton. 

PER-Dfj'RA-BLY,  adv.     Very  durabiy.     [Not  used.] 
Shale. 
PER-DTJ-RA'TION,   n.      Long    continuance.      [Not 

used.]  Ainsworth. 

PER'DY,  adv.     [Fr.  par  Dicu.] 

Certainly  ;  verily  ;  in  truth.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
PER'E-GAL,  a.     [Fr.  per  and  egal  equal.] 

Equal.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

PER'E-GRIN-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  peregrinor,  from  pere- 
grinus,  a  traveler  or  stranger  ;  peragro,  to  wander ; 
per  and  ager.] 

To  travel  from  place  to  place,  or  from  one  country 

to  another ;  to  live  in  a  foreign  country.  Diet. 

PER-E-GRIN-A'TION,    71.      A    traveling    from    one 

country  to  another ;  a  wandering  ;  abode  in  foreign 

countries.  Hammond.    Bentley. 

PER'E-GRIN-A-TOR,    n.      A    traveler    into    foreign 

cottntries.  Casaubon. 

PER'E-GRINE,  (-grin,)  a.     [L.  peregrinus.] 

Foreign  ;  not  native.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

Peregrine  falcon ;   a  species  of  hawk   or  falcon, 

Falco  peregrinus,  found   in   America,  Europe,  and 

Asia,  and  which  wanders  in  summer  to  the  Arctic 

circle.  Pennant. 

PER-E-GRIN'I-TY,  71.    Strangeness.     [Not  used.] 

Cook. 
PER-EMPT',  v.  t.     [L.  peremptus,  perimo,  to  kill.] 
In  law,  to  kill ;  to  crush  or  destroy.     [Not  used.] 
Ayliffe. 
PER-EMP'TION,  71.     [L.  peremptio.] 

A  killing  ;  a  quashing;  nonsuit.     [Not  used.] 

Ayliffe. 
PER'EMP-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     [from  peremptory.]     Ab- 
solutely 
preclude 

Never  judge  peremptorily 

PER'EMP-TO-RI-NESS 

decision  ;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sc 

of  opinion  ;    die  oUnr,  a  riusiuvi'iiess  in  inatt'TS  of  fact. 

Qov.  of  the  Tongue. 
PER'EMP-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  peremptoire ;  It.  perentario ; 
L.  peremptorius,  from  percniplus,  taken  away,  killed.] 

1.  Express;  positive;  absolute;  decisive;  authori- 
tative ;  in  a  manner  to  preclude  debate  or  expostula- 
tion.    The  orders  of  the  commander  are  peremptory. 

2.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment.  The  genuine 
effect  of  sound  learning  is  to  make  men  less  peremp- 
tory in  their  determinations. 

3.  Final ;  determinate  ;  as,  a  peremptory  sale. 

4.  Peremptory  challenge,  in  law,  a  challenge,  or 
right  of  challenging  jurors,  without  showing  cause. 

PER-EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  perennis;  per  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  without  cessation  through 
the  year.  Clicyne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing;  nevcrfailing.  Harvey. 

3.  In  botany,  continuing  more  than  two  years;  as, 
a  perennial  stem  or  root.  Martyn. 

4.  Continuing  without  intermission,  as  a  fever. 

Coze. 
PER-EN'NI-AL,  71.  In  botany,  a  plant  which  lives  or 
continues  more  than  two  years,  whether  it  retains 
its  leaves  or  not.  That  which  retains  its  leaves 
during  winter  is  called  an  evergreen;  that  which 
casts  its  leaves,  deciduous,  or  a  pcrdifoil. 


1  first  appearances.  Clarissa. 

7i.      Positiveness ;    absolute 
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PER-EN'NI-AL-LY,  ado.    Continually;  without  ceas- 
ing. 
PER-EN'NI-TY,  71.     [L.  pcrennitas.] 

An  enduring  or  continuing  through  the  whole  year 
without  ceasing.  Derltam. 

PER-ER-RA'TION,  71.     [L.  pcrerro;  per  and  erro,  to 
wander.] 
A  wandering  or  rambling  through  various  places. 
Howell. 
PER  FAS  ET  NE'FAS,    [L.]    Through  or  by  right 

and  wrong ;  by  any  means. 
PER'FECT,  a.      [L.  pcrfectus,  perficio,  to   complete; 
per  and  facio,  to  do  or  make  through,  to  carry  to  the 
end.] 

1.  Finished;  complete;  consummate;  not  defec- 
tive ;  having  all  that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  and 
kind  ;  as,  a  perfect  statue  ;  a  perfect  likeness  ;  a  per- 
fect work  ;  a  perfect  system. 

As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart.  Pope. 

2.  Fully  informed  ;  completely  skilled ;  as,  men 
perfect  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  perfect  in  discipline. 

3.  Complete  in  moral  excellences. 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect.  —  Matt.  v. 

4.  Manifesting  perfection. 

My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  —  8  Cor.  lii. 

Perfect  chord;   in  music,  a  concord   or  union  of 

sounds  which  is  perfectly  coalesccnt  and  agreeable 

to  the  ear,  as  the  fifth  and  the  octave ;   a  perfect 

consonance. 

A  perfect  flower,  in  botany,  has  both  stamen  and 
pistil,  or  at  least  anther  and  stigma.  Martyn. 

Perfect  number;  in  arithmetic,  a  number  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as  the  number  6. 

Brande. 
Perfect  tense;  in  grammar,  the   preterit  tense;   a 
tense  which  expresses  an  act  completed. 
PER'FEGT,  or  PER-FEGT',  v.  U     [L.  perfectus,  per- 
ficio.] 

1.  To  finish  or  complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
wanting  ;  to  give  to  any  thing  all  that  is  requisite  to 
its  nature  and  kind  ;  as,  to  perfect  a  picture  or 
statue.    2  Citron,  viii. 

Inquire  into  the  nature  and  ptnpni' ..  ol  things,  and  thereby 
perfect  our  ideas  of  distinct  species.  Locke. 

If  we  love  on--  moth--!,  1  im  t  duelleUi  in  us,  and  his  love  is  per- 
fected  in  us.  —  1  John  iv. 

2.  To  instruct  fully  ;  to  make  fully  skillful ;  as,  to 
perfect  one's  self  in  the  rules  of  music  or  archi- 
tecture ;  to  perfect  soldiers  in  discioline. 

PER'FE€T-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Finished  ;  completed. 

PER'FEGT-ER,  n.     One  that  makes  perfect. 

Broome. 

PER-FE€T-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  perfectible.]  The 
capability  of  becoming  or  being  made  perfect. 

PER-FE€T'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  becoming  or  being 
made  perfect,  or  of  arriving  at  the  utmost  perfection 
of  the  species. 

PER'FEGT-ING,  ppr.  Finishing ;  completing ;  con- 
summating. 

PER-FEC'TION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  perfectio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  perfect  or  complete,  so  that 
nothing  requisite  is  wanting  ;  as,  perfection  in  an  art 
or  science  ;  perfection  in  a  system  of  morals. 

2.  Physical  perfection,  is  when  a  natural  object  has 
all  its  powers,  faculties,  or  qualities  entire  and  in 
full  vigor,  and  all  its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Encyc. 

3.  Metaphysical,  or  transccndrutitl  perfection,  is  the 
possession  of  all  the  essential  attributes,  or  all  the 
parts  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  a  substance.  This 
is  absolute,  where  all  defect  is  precluded,  such  as  the 
perfection  of  God ;  or  according  to  its  kind,  as  in 
created  things.  Encyc. 

4.  Moral  perfection,  is  the  complete  possession  of 
all  moral  excellence,  as  in  the  Supreme  Being;  or 
the  possession  of  such  moral  qualities  and  virtues  as 
a  thing  is  capable  of. 

5.  A  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement  com- 
pletely excellent,  or  of  great  worth. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  has  a  plural.] 

"What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell  ?  Sidney. 

6.  An  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  supreme  or 
infinite  excellence  ;  or  one  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  as, 
the  perfections  of  God.  The  infinite  power,  holiness, 
justice,  benevolence,  and  wisdom  of  God  are  de- 
nominated his  perfections. 

To  perfection ;  perfectly  ;  in  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  ;  as,  to  imitate  a  model  to  perfection. 

PER-FEC'TION,  tj.  t.    To  complete  ;  to  make  perfect. 

PER-FEC'TION-AL,  a.     Made  complete.     Pearson. 

PER-FEC'TION-ATE,  used  by  Dryden  and  Tooke,  in 
lieu  of  the  verb  to  Perfect,  is  a  useless  word. 

PER-FEG'TION-ieD,  pp.    Made  perfect. 

PER-FEC'TION-ING,  ppr.     Making  perfect. 

PER-FECTION-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  per- 
fectionists. 

PER-FEC'TION-IST,  n.  One  pretending  to  perfec- 
tion; an  enthusiast  in  religion.  South. 

2.  One  who  believes  that  some  persons  actually 
attain  to  moral  perfection  in  the  present  life. 

PER-FEG'TION-MENX,  n.    State  of  being  perfect,  i 
/.  Taylor. 
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PER-FEGT'IVE,  a.  Conducing  to  make  perfect  or 
bring  to  perfection  ;  followed  by  of. 

Praise  and  ador.uiun  aiv  actions  perfective  o/the  soul.    More. 

PER-FECT'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  that  brings 

to  perfection. 

.'] 

ac 

2.  Totally  ;  completely ;  as,  work  perfectly  exe- 
cuted or  performed  ;  a  tiling  /«,/:.,../  m  w, 

3.  Exactly  ;  accurately ;  as,  a  proposition  perfectly 
understood. 

PER'FE€T-NESS,  re.  Completeness;  consummate 
excellence  ;  perfection. 

2.  The  highest  degree  of  goodness  or  holiness  of 
which  man  is  capable  in  this  life. 

And  above  a!I  things  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 

3.  Accurate  skill.  Shak. 
PER-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  re.     [L.  perficieyts.] 

One  who  endows  a  charity. 
PER-FID'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  perfulus ;  per  and  fidus,  faith- 
ful.    Per,  in  this  word,  signifies  through,  beyond,  or 
by,  aside.] 

1.  Violating  good  faith  or  vows ;  false  to  trust  or 
confidence  reposed  ;  treacherous  ;  as,  a  perfidious 
agent ;  a  perfidious  friend.     [See  Perfidy.] 

2.  Proceeding  from  treachery,  or  consisting  in 
breach  of  failh  ;  as,  a  perfidious  act. 

3.  Guilty  of  violated  allegiance  ;  as,  a  perfidious  citi- 
zen ;  a  man  periidious  to  Ins  country. 

PER-FID'I-OUS-LY,  ado.    Treacherously ;  traitorous- 
ly ;  bv  breach  of  faith  or  allegiance.  Swift. 
PER-FID'I-OUS-NESS,    re.      The    quality    of   being 
perfidious  ;    treachery  ;    traitorousness  ;    breach   of 
faith,  of  vows  or  allegiance. 
PER'FI-DY,  n.     [L.  pe.rfidia  ;  per  and  fides,  faith.] 

The  act  of  violating  faith,  a  promise,  vow,  or 
allegiance  ;  treachery  ;  the  violation  of  a  trust  re- 
posed. Perfidy  is  not  applied  to  violations  of  con- 
tracts in  ordinary  pecuniary  transactions,  but  to 
violations  of  faith  or  trust  in  friendship,  in  agency 
and  office,  in  allegiance,  in  connubial  engagements, 
and  in  the  Iran  "actions  of  kings. 
PER'FLA-BLE,  a.     [L.  perflo.] 

That  niav  be  blown  through.     [JVot  used.] 
PER-FLaTE',  v.  t.     [L.  perflo ,•  per  zndflo,  to  blow.] 
To  blow  through.  Harvey. 

PER-FLA'TED,  pp.    Blown  through. 
PER-FLA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  blowing  through. 

Woodward. 
FER-Fo'LI-ATE.  a.*  [L.  per  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  a  perfoliate  leaf  is  one  that  has  the  base 
entirely  surrounding  the  stem  transversely. 

Marttjn. 
PER'FO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  perforo ;  per  and  foro,  Eng. 
to  bore.] 

1.  To  bore  through. 

2.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  make 
a  hole  or  holes  through  any  thing  by  boring  or 
driving;  as,  to  perforate  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

PER'FO-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Bored  or  pierced  through ; 

pierced. 
PER'FO-RA-TING,  ppr.    Boring  or  piercing  through  ; 

PER-FO-Ra'TION 
through. 

2.  A  hole  or  aperture  passing  through  any  thing,  or 
into  the  interior  of  a  substance,  whether  natural  or 
made  by  an  instrument. 

PER'FO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  pierce,  as 
an  instrument. 

PER'FO-Ra-TOR,  re.  An  instrument  that  bores  or 
perforates.  Sharp. 

PER-F5RCE',  ado.  \jper  and  force.]  By  force  or  vio- 
lence. Shak. 

PER-FORM',  v.  r.t  [L.  per  and  formo,  to  make.] 

1.  To  do  ;  to  execute  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  per- 
form two  days'  labor  in  one  day  ;  to  perform  a  noble 
deed  or  achievement. 

2.  To  execute  ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  perform  a  duty 
or  office. 

3.  To  fulfill ;  as,  to  perform  a  covenant,  promise, 
or  contract ;  to  perform,  a  vow. 

PER-FORM',  v.i.  To  do  ;  to  act  a  part.  The  player 
performs  well  in  different  characters.  The  musician 
performs  well  on  the  organ. 

PER-FORM'.A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  done, executed, 
or  fulfilled;  practicable.  Brown. 

PER-FORM'ANCE,  n.  Execution  or  completion  of 
any  thing  ;  a  doing  ;  as,  the  performance  of  work  or 
of  an  undertaking  ;  the  performance  of  duty. 

2.  Action  ;  deed  ;  thing  done.  Shak. 

3.  The  acting  or  exhibition  of  character  on  the 
stage.  Garrick  was  celebrated  for  his  theatrical 
performances. 

4.  Composition  ;  work  written. 

Few  of  our  comic  performances  five  jjood  examples. 

Clarissa. 

5.  The  acting  or  exhibition  of  feats  ;  as,  perform- 
ances of  horsemanship. 

PER-FORM'i5D,  pp.     Done  ;  executed  ;  discharged. 
PER-FORM'ER,  n.  One  that  performs  any  thing,  par- 
ticulerly  in  an  art  ;  as,  a  good  performer  on  the  violin 


The  act  of  boring  or  piercing 
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or  organ  ;  a  celebrated  performer  in  comedy  or  trage- 
dy, or  in  the  circus. 
PER-FORM'ING,  ppr.     Doing;    executing;    accom- 

PER-FORM'ING,  re.  Act  done;  deed;  act  of  execu- 
ting. Swift. 

PER'FRI-CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  perfrico.] 
To  rub  over. 

PER'FRI-CA-TED,pP.    Rubbed  over. 

PER'FRI-CA-TING,  ppr.    Rubbing  over. 

PER-Fu'MA-TO-RY,  a.  [from  perfume.]  That  per- 
fumes. Leigh. 

PER-FfjME'  or  PER'FUME,  n.  [Fr.  parfum;  It. 
profumo  ;  Sp.  perfume ;  L.  per  and  fumus,  smoke,  or 
fumo,  to  fumigate.] 

1.  A  substance  that  emits  a  scent  or  odor  which 
affects  agreeably  the  organs  of  smelling,  as  musk, 
civet,  spices,  or  aromatics  of  any  kind ;  or  any  com- 
position  of  aromatic  substances. 

2.  The  scent,  odor,  or  volatile  particles  emitted 
from  sweet-smelling  substances. 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field.  Pope. 

PER-FOME',  v.  t.    To  scent;  to  fill   or  impregnate 

with  a  grateful  odor ;  as,  to  perfume  an  apartment ; 

to  perfume  a  garment. 

And  Carmcl's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies.  Pope. 

PER-FfjM'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Scented  ;  impregnated  with 

tVatttant  odors. 
PER:'FOM'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  perfumes.      Bacon. 
PER-FuM'ER-Y,  n.    Perfumes  in  general. 

2.  The  preparation  of  perfumes. 
PER-FOM'ING,  ppr.     Scenting;    impregnating    with 

sweet  odors. 
PER-FUNC'TO-RI-LY,   adv.     [L.  perfunctorie,   from 

perfungor;  per  and  fungor,  to  do  or  to  execute.] 
Carelessly  ;    negligently ;   in  a  manner    to  satisfy 

external  form.  Clarendon. 

PER-FUNG'TO-RI-NESS,7t.    Negligent  performance ; 

carelessness.  .  Whitlock. 

PER-FUNG'TO-RY,   a.     [Supra.]     Slight;    careless; 

negligent.  Woodward. 

2.  Done  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  duty. 
Bickersteth. 
PER-FuSE',  v.  t.     [L.  perfusus,  pcrfundo ;  per    and 

fundo,  to  pour.] 

To  sprinkle,  pour,  or  spread  over.  Harvey. 

PER-FuS'£D,  pp.    Poured  or  spread  over. 
PER-Ffj'SIVE,  a.    Sprinkling;  adapted  to  spread  or 

sprinkle. 
PER-GA-ME'NE-OUS,  a.    [L.  pergamena,  parchment.] 

Like  parchment. 
PER'GO-LA,  n.     'It.]     See  Pergula. 
PER'GU-LA,  n.    "[L.]     In  ancient  architecture,  a  sort 

of  gallery  or  balcony  in  a  house.     Some  suppose  it 

to  be  an  arbor  in  a  garden,  or  a  terrace  overhanging 

one.  Brande. 

PER-HAPS',  adv.     [per  and  hap.     See  Happeh.]     By 

chance  ;  it  may  be. 

Perhaps  tier  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charmed  him.     Smith. 

PE'RI,  ?!.  In  Persian  mythology,  an  imaginary  being 
like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as  a  descendant  of 
fallen  angels  excluded  from  paradise  till  their  penance 
is  accomplished. 

PER'I-ANTH,  n.     [Gr.  rrepi,  about,  and  avBoc,  flower.] 
That  calyx  which  envelops  only  a  single  flower, 
and  is  immediately  contiguous  to  it. 

PER'I-APT,  7i.     [Gr.  ireptairrut,  to  fit  or  tie  to.] 

An  amulet ;  a  charm  worn  to  defend  against  dis- 
ease or  mischief.     [JVot  used.]  Hammer.     Shak. 

PER-I-AU'GER,  t  -      pIMp__ 

PER-I-X'GUA,  '  j  See  Pirogue. 

PE-RIB'O-LOS,  7i.  [Gr.  irept  and  /SaXXw.]  A  court 
entirely  round  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Brande. 

PER-I-GAR'Dt-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  pericardium. 

PER-I-€AR'DI-[JM,  n.  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  itapiia, 
the  heart.] 

A  membrane  that  incloses  the  heart.  It  contains 
a  liquor  which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  drv  by  its  continual  motion.    Quincy. 

PER'I-€ARP,  n."'  [Gr.  treat,  about,  and  naptr as,  fruit.] 
The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  a  general  name,  in- 
cluding the  capsule,  legume,  silique,  follicle,  drupe, 
pome,  berry,  &c.  Martyn. 

PER-I-eARP'I-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  pericarp. 

Lindley. 

PE-RI-GII/E'TIAL,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  perichaitiiim. 

PE-Ri-CHvE'TItJM,re.  [Gr.  irept  and  \atrr,.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  narrow  and  pointed  leaflets,  (dif- 
ferent from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,)  which 
surround  the  bulbous  base  of  the  seta,  which  usually 
elevates  the  sporangium  or  theca,  (a  hollow,  urn-like 
body,)  which  contains  the  sporules  of  the  Bryacem 
and  Anelraacex.  The  pericluctium  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  sort  of  calyx,  and  has  been  called  an  invol- 

PER'I-CLASE,  71.  [Gr.  irept,  around,  and  icAao-i?,  frac- 
ture.] 

A  mineral  from    Vesuvius,  occurring  in  greenish 
octahedrons,  and  supposed  to  he  pure  magnesia. 
PE-RIC'LI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  periclitor.] 
To  endanger. 


PER 


A  hazarding  or  exposing  to 


PE-RIG-LI-Ta'TION, 

peril. 
PER-I-CRa'NI-UM,  7i.     [Gr.  irepi,  about,  and  upavioi/, 

the  skull.] 
The  periosteum,  or  membrane  that    invests  the 

skull.  Coze. 


PER-I-DO-DEC-A-HeT>RAL,  a.  [Gr.  jrepi  and  dodee- 
ahedral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  twelve  sides. 

Cleavcland. 
PER'I-DOT,  7i.     [Fr.]     The  same  with  Chrtsolite, 

which  see.  Dana. 

PER'I-DROiME,  71.     [Gr.  Trtpi  and  opopoc,  course.] 
In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  periptery,  which,  in 
form  of  a  gallery  or  alley,  was  left  between  the  col- 
umns and  the  walls  ;  used  as  a  promenade.  Elmes. 
PER-I-E'CIAN,  7i.     [Gr.  ireptotKoc.] 

An  inhabitant  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
PER-I-ER'GY,  7i.     [Gr.  irept  and  epyov.] 

Needless  caution  or  diligence. 
PER'I-GEE,       i  «.      [Gr.  irept,  about,  and   yn,  the 
PER-I-Gk'UM,  j      earth.] 

That  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  which 
it  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  earth ;  opposed  to 
Apogee.  Hutton. 

PER'I-GRAPH,  n.  [Gr.  rai,  about,  and  -ypa^n,  a 
writing.] 

1.  A  careless  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing. 

2.  The  white  lines  or  impressions  that  appear  on 
the  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen.  Encyc. 

PE-RrG'YN-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  r.ept,  about,  and  ywrh  fe- 
male.] 

Growing  upon  some  body  that  surrounds  the  ova- 
rium. Botanists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the 
stamens  are  inserted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla,  i.  e., 
are  perigynous,  though  they  always  originate  from 
the  space  between  the  base  of  the  petals  and  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Lindley. 

PER-I-HgL'ION,    )  iu     [Gr.  rrept,  about,  and  i/Xioc, 

PER-I-HE'LI-UM,  j      the  sun.] 

That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet,  in 
which  it  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun  ;  op- 
posed to  Aphelion.  Brande. 

PER-I-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  irept  and  hexahe- 
dral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  the  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  six  sides.         Cleavcland. 

PER'IL,  71.  t  [Fr. ;  It.  periglio  ;  Sp.  pcligro ;  Port,  peri- 
go;  from  L.  pcriculum,  from  Gr.  irttpaw,  to  try,  to 
attempt,  that  is,  to  strain  ;  iretpa,  an  attempt,  dan- 
ger, hazard  ;  allied  to  Trtipco,  to  pass,  to  thrust  in  or 
transfix  ;  irsipat  is  also  the  point  or  edge  of  a  sword, 
coinciding  with  W.  ber  and  per,  a  spit,  a  spear  or 
pike.  Hence  L.  cxperior,  Eng.  experience.  The 
Greek  iretpaui  is  expressed  in  Dutch  by  vaaren,  to  go, 
to  sail,  to  fare ;  gecaar,  danger,  peril ;  G.  gefahr, 
from  fahren.  These  words  are  all  of  one  family. 
(See  Pirate.)  The  primary  sense  of  peril  is  an  ad- 
vance, a  pushing  or  going  forward  ;  the  radical  sense 
of  boldness.  The  Welsh  has  perig,  perilous,  from 
pSr,  and  peri,  to  bid  or  command,  the  root  of  L.  im- 
pero,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  Danger ;  risk  ;  hazard  ;  jeopardy  ;  particular 
exposure  of  person  or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or 
destruction  from  any  cause  whatever. 

In  perils  of  waters ;  in  perils  of  robbere.  —  2  Cor.  xi. 

2.  Danger  denounced  ;  particular  exposure.  You 
do  it  at  your  peril,  or  at  the  peril  of  your  father's  dis- 
pleasure. 

PER'IL,  v.  i.    To  be  in  danger.  Milton. 

PER'IL,  ».  t.    To  hazard  ;  to  risk  ;  to  expose  to  dan- 
ger. 
PER'IL-ED,  pp.     Exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 
PER'IL-ING,  ppr.     Hazarding  ;  risking. 
PER'IL-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  perilcux.] 

1.  Dangerous  ;  hazardous  ;  full  of  risk  ;  as,  a  per- 
ilous undertaking  ;  a  perilous  situation. 

2.  Vulgarly  used  for  Very,  like  mighty  ;  as,  peril- 
ous shrewd.     [Obs.]        •  Hitdibras. 

3.  Smart ;  witty  ;  as,  a  perilous  [parlous]  boy. 
[Vulgar  and  obsolete.] 

PER'IL-OTJS-LY,  adv.     Dangerously  ;  with  hazard. 
PER'IL-OUS-NESS,  n.   Dangerousness  ;  danger;  haz- 
ard. 
PE-RIM'E-TER,   re.     [Gr.   irept,  about,  and   pcrpov. 

In  geometry,  the  outer  boundary  of  a  body  or  figure, 
or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides.  The  perimeters  of  sur- 
faces or  figures  are  lines ;  those  of  bodies  are  surfaces. 
In  circular  figures,  instead  of  perimeter,  we  use  cir- 
cumference or  peripherti.  Barlow. 
PER-i-OG-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  irtpt  and  octahe- 
dral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  eight  sides. 
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PE'RI-OD,  ?i.  [L.  periodus ;  Fr.  perioile ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  periodo;  Gr.  rrcpioSos  ;  ncpt,  about,  and  uooc, 
way.] 

1.  Properly,  a  circuit ;  hence,  the  time  which  is 
taken  up  by' a  planet  or  comet  in  making  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its  course  till 
it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  orbit  where  it  began. 
Thus,  the  period  of  the  earth,  or  its  annual  revolu- 
tion, is  365^  days.  Barlow. 

2.  In  clwonology,  a  stated  number  of  years  ;  a  rev- 
olution or  series  of  years  by  which  time  is  measured  ; 
as,  the  Calippic  period;  the  Dyonisian  period;  the 
Julian  period. 

3.  Any  series  of  years  or  of  days  in  which  a  revo- 
lution is  completed,  and  the  same  course  is  to  be  be- 
gun. 

4.  Any  specified  portion  of  time,  designated  by 
years,  months,  days,  or  hours,  complete  ;  as,  a  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years  ;  the  period  of  a  year  ;  the 
period  of  a  day. 

5.  End  ;  conclusion.  Death  puts  a  period  to  a  state 
of  probation. 

6.  An  indefinite  portion  of  any  continued  state, 
existence,  or  series  of  events  ;  as,  the  first  period  of 
life  ;  the  last  period  of  a  king's  reign  ;  the  early  pe- 
riods of  history. 

7.  State  at  which  any  thing  terminates  ;  limit. 

8.  Length  or  usual  length  of  duration. 

Some  expi-rimi'ril*  wouM  In'   made  how  by  art  to  matte  plants 
more  lasting  ih  mi  tin  ir  ordinary  period.  Bacon. 

9.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.     B.  Jonson. 

10.  The  point  that  marks  the  end  of  a  complete 
sentence  ;  a  full  stop,  thus  [ .  ]. 

11.  In  arithmetic,  a  distinction  made  by  a  point  or 
comma  placed  regularly  after  a  certain  number  of  fig- 
ures ;  used  in  notation,  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  and 
in  circulating  decimals.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

12.  In  medicine,  the  time  of  the  exacerbation  and 
remission  of  a  disease,  or  of  the  paroxysm  and  inter- 
mission. Encyc. 

Julian  period;  in  chronology,  a  period  of  7980  years  ; 
a  number  produced  by  multiplying  28,  the  years  of 
the  solar  cycle,  into  19,  the  years  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
and  their  product  by  15,  the  years  of  the  Roman  in- 
diction. 
PE'RI-OD,  v.  t.  To  put  an  end  to.  [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

PtMloS'ie-'AL,  |  «■    ["•  P""0*'"0  >•  Fr-  P^odiaue.] 

1.  Performed  in  a  circuit,  or  in  a  regular  revolution 
in  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  series  of  successive  circuits  ; 
as,  the  periodical  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  ; 
the  periodical  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth. 

Watts. 

2.  Happening,  by  revolution,  at  a  stated  time  ;  as, 
the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  periodical. 

3.  Happening  or  returning  regularly  in  a  certain 
period  of  time.  The  Olympiads,  among  the  Greeks, 
were  periodical,  as  was  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews. 

4.  Performing  some  action  at  a  stated  time  ;  as, 
the periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  issue 
only  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day.  Addison. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  period  ;  constituting  a  complete 
sentence.  Adams's  Led. 

6.  Pertaining  to  a  revolution  or  regular  circuit. 

Brown. 

PER-X-OD'IC  ACID,  7i.  An  acid  analogous  to  per- 
chloric acid,  and  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine 
with  seven  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

PE-RI-OD'IC-AL,  7i.  A  magazine  or  other  publication 
that  is  published  at  stated  or  regular  periods. 

PE-RI-OD'ie-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  publishes  a  peri- 
odical. 

PE-RI-OD'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  At  stated  periods ;  as,  a 
festival  celebrated  period/call//. 

PE-RI-O-DIC'I-TY,  7i.  The  state  of  having  regular 
periods  in  changes  or  conditions.  Whewcll. 

PER-I-fE'CIANS,  )  „     ,      „      „ 

PER-I-CE'CI,  "■*'•     See  Pemecian. 

PER-I-OS'TE  UM,  7i.  [Gr.  wept,  about,  and  o<rcop, 
bone.] 

A  nervous,  vascular  membrane  immediately  invest- 
ing the  bones  of  animals.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

The  periosteum  has  very  little  sensibility  in  a  sound 
state,  but  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  appears  to  be 
very  sensible.  IV'istar. 

PER-I-PA-TET'lC,  a.  [Gr.  mpmarnriKoc,  from  rrEpi- 
vareM,  to  walk  about;  Kept  and  7rOTCM.] 

Pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  philosophy,  or 
to  the  sect  of  his  followers. 

PER-I-PA-TET'lC,  7?.  A  follower  of  Aristotle,  so 
called  because  the  founder  of  this  philosophy  taught, 
or  his  followers  disputed  questions,  walking  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Athens.  p.  Cijc. 

2.  It  is  ludicrously  applied  to  one  who  is  obliged  to 
walk,  or  can  not  afford  to  ride.  Tatler. 

PER-I-PA-TET'I-CISM,  n.  The  notions  or  philo- 
sophical system  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

Barrow. 

PE-RIPH'ER-AL,  a.     Peripheric.  Fleming. 

PER-IPHER'IC,         >  a.     Pertaining  to  a  periphery ; 

PER-I-PHER'IC-AL,  ,      constituting  a  periphery. 


PE-RIPH'E-RY,  «  [Gr.  mpi,  around,  and  t/icpoi,  to 
bear.] 

The  circumference  of  a  circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  reg- 
ular curvilhiear  figure.  Brande. 

PER'I-PHRASE,  7i.  [Gr.  irepL^paoii ;  itept,  about,  and 
tj>paCa,  to  speak.] 

'  Circumlocution  ;  a  circuit  of  words ;  the  use  of 
more  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea  ; 
a  figure  of  rhetoric  employed  to  avoid  a.common  and 
trite  manner  of  expression.  Encyc. 

PER'I-PHRASE,  v.  t.    To  express  by  circumlocution. 

PER'I-PHRaSE,  v.  i.     To  use  circumlocution. 

PER'1-PHRaS-.ED,  pp.     Expressed  by  circumlocution. 

PER'I-PHRaS-ING,  ppr.    Expressing  by  circumlocu- 

PE-RIPFJ'RA-SIS.     See  Periphrase. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC,         (a.  Circumlocutory ;  express- 

PER-I-PHRAS'Tie-AL,  ,  ing  or  expressed  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary  ;  expressing  the  sense  of 
one  word  in  many. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  circumlocu- 
tion. Boswell. 

PER'I-PLUS,  it.  [Gr.  TtcpttrXovs  ;  -ncpt,  about,  and 
TrXtoi,  to  sail.] 

Circumnavigation  ;  a  voyage  round  a  certain  sea 


pola 


or  sea-coast.  Vin 

PER-IP-NEU-MON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  peripneumo- 
ny  ;  consisting  in  an  intlammation  of  the  lungs. 

PER-IP-NEO'MO-NY,  71.  [Gr.  irtpi,  about,  and  tti/cd- 
puv,  the  lungs.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  An  old  and  not 
very  correct  term,  for  which  Pneumonitis  is  now 
substituted. 

PER-I-PO-LYG'ON-AL,  a.     [Gr.  mot  and  polygon.] 
In  cntstalloo  rup'n!,  having  a  Lrreat  number  of  sides. 

PE-RIP'TEIt-AL,  a.  [Infra.]  A  term  applied  to  an 
edifice  having  a  range  of  columns  all  around. 

PE-RIP'TER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  Ttspi  and  itrtpov.'] 
Feathered  on  all  sides. 

PE-RIP'TER-Y,  7i.  [Gr.  rtipt,  and  impov,  a  wing,  and 
7r;roj,  to  expand.] 

.In  architecture,  an  edifice  or  temple  environed,  on 
its  exterior  circumference,  by  a  range  of  insulated 
columns,  distant  from  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  the 
intercolumniation.  Elmes. 

PE-RIS'CIAN,  (pe-rish'yan,)  n.  )    [L.  Pcriscii ;     Gr. 

PE-RIS'CI-I,  (pe-rish'e-I,)  ?i.  pi.  \  neptoKtoi ;  mpt, 
around,  and  ox<«,  shadow.] 
An  inhabitant  of  a  frigid 
circle,  whose  shadow  moves  round,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  falls  in  every  point  of  compass. 
The  Latin  word  Pcriscii,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
used  in  geographies  ;  but  the  English  word  is  pref- 
erable. 

PE-RIS'CIAN,  o.  Having  the  shadow  moving  all 
around. 

PERT-SCOPE,  7i.     [Gr.  jrept  and  tr/rorrcu.] 
A  general  view. 

PER-I-SCOP'ie,  a.  Viewing  on  all  sides  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  spectacles  having  concavo-convex  glasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  distinctness  of  ob- 
jects when  viewed  obliquely.  Olmsted. 

PER'ISH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  perir,  perissant :  It.  perire;  Sp. 
pcrccer;  from  Ij.pereo,  supposed  to  be  compounded 
of  per  and  eo,  to  go  ;  literally,  to  depart  wholly.] 

1.  To  die  ;  to  lose  life  in  any  manner;  applied  to 
animals.  Men  perish  by  disease  or  decay,  by  the 
sword,  by  drowning,  by  hunger,  or  famine,  &c. 

2.  To  die  ;  to  wither  and  decay  ;  applied  to  plants. 

3.  To  waste  away ;  as,  a  leg  or  an  arm  has  per- 
ished. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decay  or  passing  away. 

Duration,  ami  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance.  Locke. 

5.  To  be  destroyed  4  to  come  to  nothing. 

Perish  the  lure  that  deadens  young  desire.  Anon. 

6.  To  fail  entirely,  or  to  be  extirpated.    2  Kings  ix. 

7.  To  be  burst  or  ruined ;  as,  the  bottles  shall 
perish.     Luke  v. 

8.  To  be  wasted  or  rendered  useless.    Jer.  ix. 

9.  To  he  injured  or  tormented.     1  Cor.  viii. 

10.  To  be  lost  eternally ;  to  be  sentenced  to  endless 
misery.    2  Pet.  ii. 

PER'ISH,  v.  t.     To  destroy.     [Not  legitimate.'] 
PER-ISH-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.     Perishableness. 
PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  perish  ;  subject  to  de- 
cay and  destruction.     The  bodies   of  animals  and 
plants  are  perishable ;  the  souls  of  men  are  not  perish- 
able. 
2.  Subject  to  speedy  decay. 

Property  of  a  perishable  nature,  saved  from  a  wreck,  may  be 
sold  within  a  year  and  a  day.  Stat.  0/  Conn. 

PER'ISH-A-HLE-NESS,   71.    Liableness  to   decay  or 

destruction.  Locke. 

PER'ISil-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  perishing  manner. 
PER'ISH-.ED,  (per'isht,)  pp.  or  a.     Decayed  ;  wasted 

away  ;  destroyed. 
PER'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Dying;  decaying;  coming 

nothing. 

PER'I-SPERM,  71.  [Gr.  rrrpi,  around,  and  ontpua, 
seed.] 

A  thick,  farinaceous,  fleshy,  homy,  woody,  or 
bony  part  of  the  seed  of  plants,  either  entirely  or 
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only  partially  surrounding  the  embryo,  and  inclosed 
within  the  investing  membrane.  It  is  the  albumen  of 
Gartner.  «.  Jussicu.     Smith. 

PER-I-SPHER'ie,  a.    [Gr.  mpt  and  o^atpa.] 
Globular ;  having  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
PER-IS-SO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Redundant  in  words. 
PER-IS-SOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  xeotoooKoy  ia  ;  Tttptoaoe, 
redundant,  and  \oyo$,  discourse.] 

Superfluoua  words  ;   much  talk  to  little  purpose. 
[Little  used.]  Campbell. 

PER-I-STAL'TIC,   a.      [Gr.    ncpuraXriKoc,  from    rr£- 
pirtAAoj.  to  involve.] 

Spiral ;  vermicular  or  worm-like.     The  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  p  riunie d  by  the  contrac- 


their   fleshy  coats,   by  which   the   chyle    is  carrii 
downward  to  the  orifices  of  the  Iacteals,  and  the 
excrements  are  protruded  toward  the  anus.   Encyc. 
PER-IS-TE'RI-ON,  »i.    [Gr.]     The  herb  vervain. 

Diet 
PER-I-STREPH'I€,  a.    [Gr.  rupt  and  ot/je06j.]    Turn- 
ing round,  or  rotary,  revolving. 
PER'I-STSLE,  71.     [Gt.  nepts-vXov ;  irepi,  about,  and 
otuaos",  a  column.] 

A  range  of  columns  round  a  building  or  square,  or 
a  building  encompassed  with  a  row  of  columns  on 
the  outside.  Johnson.     Choilt. 

PER-I-SYS'TO-LE,  n.    [Gr.  rrcpt,  about,  and  cvroXn, 
contraction.] 

The  pause  or  interval  between  the  systole  or  con- 
traction, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation,  of  the  heart. 
Quincy. 
PE-RITE',  a.     [L.  peritus.] 

Skillful.     [Little  used.]  JVIiitaher. 

PE-RIT'O-MOUS,  o.     [Gr.  ircpi,  around,  and  repveo, 
to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  cleaving  in  more  directions  than  one 

parallel  to  the  axis,  the  faces  being  all  of  one  quality. 

Shepard. 

PER-1-TO-Nf.'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 

PER-I-TO-NE'UM,  71.     [Gr.  lrepirovatov  ;  irepi,  about, 

and  7-01/ooj,  to  stretch.] 

A  thin,  smooth,  serous  membrane,  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  more  or 
less  completely  all  the  viscera  contained  in  it. 

Encyc.  Parr. 
PE-RI-TRo'CHI-UM.  Sec  Am  in  Peritrochio. 
PER-I-TRO'PAL,  a.     [Gr.  wept  and  rpuirr;.] 

Rotarv  ;  circuitous. 
PER'IWtG,  71.      [Ir.  pereabhie.     Ctu.  D.  paruik ;   G. 


tertexture  of  false  hair,  worn  by  men  for  ornament 
or  to  conceal  baldness.  Periwigs  were  in  fashion  in 
the  days  of  Addison. 

PERT-WIG,  v.  t.  To  dress  with  a  periwig,  or  with 
false  hair,  or  with  any  thing  in  like  form.        Swift. 

PER'I-WINK-LE,  (per'e-wink-1,)  n.  [Sax.  pemince  : 
It.  pervinca  ;  Fr.  yrrvenche ;  L.  vinca  ;  Sax.  wincle,  a 
shell  fish.  If  71  is  casual,  vinca  may  be  and  probably 
is  the  W.  r/toic,  for  wic,  a  squeak,  whence  gwiciad,  a 
periwinkle.] 

1.  A  sea  snail,  or  small  shell  fish,  Turbo  littoreus  of 
Linnseus. 

2.  A  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Vinca. 
PER'JURE,  (per'jur,)  v.  t.t  [L.  perjuro  :  per  and  juro, 

to  swear  ;  that  is.  to  swear  aside  or  beyond.] 

Willfully  to  make  a  false  oath  when  administered 
by  lawful  authority  or  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  for- 
swear ;  as,  the  witness  perjured  himself. 
PER'JURE,  ?t.     A  perjured  person.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PER'JUR-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Guilty  of  perjury;   having 

sworn  falsely. 
PER'JUR  ER,  71.    One  that  willfully  takes  a  false  oath 

lawfully  administered. 
PER'JUli-ING,  ppr.     Taking  a  false  oath  lawfully  ad- 
ministered. 
PER-JU'RI-OUS,  a.     Guilty  of  perjury;    containing 

perjury.  Coke. 

PER'JU-RY,  71.     [h.perjurium.] 

The  act  or  crime  of  willfully  making  a  false  oath, 
when  lawfully  administered  ;  or  a  crime  committed 
when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered  in  some  judicial 
proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  willfully,  abso- 
lutely, and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue. 
Coke. 
PERK,  a.     [W.  pcrc,  compact,  trim,  perk  ;  as  a  noun, 
something  that  is  close,  compact,  trim,  and  a  perch.] 
Properly,  erect ;  hence,  smart ;  trim. 
PERK,  11.  i.     [W.  pcrcu,  to  trim,  to  make  smart.] 

To  hold  up  the  head  with  affected  smartness.  Pope. 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face.  Pope. 

PERK,  ii.  t.    To  dress  up ;  to  make  trim  or  smart ;  to 

prank.  Shak. 

PER'KIN,  71.     Ciderkin  ;  a  kind  of  weak  cider,  made 

by  steeping  the  refuse  pumice  in  water.         Ena/c. 
PER'LATE  ACID,  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda. 

Chemistry.     Nichohtn. 
PER'LX-TED  ACID,  or  PU-RET'lC ';  biphosphate  of 

PER'LOUS,  for  Perilous,  is  not  used.  Spenser. 
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PER-LUS-TRA'TION,  n.  [L.  perlustro ;  per  and 
bistro,  to  survey  ] 

The  act  of  viewing  all  over.  Howell. 

PER'MAGY,  n.     A  little  Turkish  boat.  Diet. 

PER'MA-NENCE,   \n.     [See  Permanent.]     Contin- 

PER'MA-NEN-CY,  j  uance  in  the  same  state,  or 
without  a  change  that  destroys  the  form  or  nature 
of  a  thing  :  duration  ;  fixedness  ;  as,  the  permanence 
of  a  government  or  state  ;  the  permanence  of  institu- 
tiors  or  of  a  system  of  principles. 
2   Continuance  in  the  same  place,  or  at  rest. 

PER'MA-NENT,a.t  [L.  permanens,  permaneo ;  per  and 
maneo,  to  remain.     Class  Mn.] 

Durable  ;  lasting  ;  continuing  in  the  same  state,  or 
without  any  change  that  destroys  the  form  or  nature 
of  the  thing.  The  laws,  like  the  character  of  God, 
are  unalterably  permanent.  Human  laws  and  institu- 
tions may  be  to  a  degree  permanent,  but  they  are  sub- 
ject to  change  and  overthrow.  We  speak  of  a  per- 
manent wall  or  building,  a  permanent  bridge,  when 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  endure  long;  in  which 
examples,  permanent  is  equivalent  to  durable  or  last- 
ing, but  not  to  undecaying  or  unalterable.  So  we  say, 
^'permanent  residence,  a  permanent  intercourse,  per- 
manent friendship,  when  it  continues  a  long  time 
without  interruption. 

PER'MA-NENT-LY,  adv.  With  long  continuance  ; 
durably ;  in  a  fixed  state  or  place  ;  as,  a  government 
permanently  established. 

PER-MAN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  permansio.] 

Continuance.     [JVot  used.']  Brown. 

PER-ME-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Infra.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  permeable.  Journ..  of  Science. 

PER'ME-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  permeo  ;  per  and  meo,  to  pass 
or  glide.] 

That  may  be  passed  through  without  rupture  or 
displacement  of  its  parts,  as  solid  matter;  applied 
particularly  to  substances  that  admit  the  passage  of 
fluids.  Thus  cloth,  leather,  wood,  are  permeable  to 
water  and  oil ;  glass  is  permeable  to  light,  but  not  to 
water. 

PER'ME-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  permeable  manner. 

PER'ME-ANT,  a.     [Supra.]     Passing  through 

Brown. 

PER'ME-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  permeo  ;  per  and  meo,  to  glide, 
flow,  or  pass.] 

To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  body ; 
to  penetrate  and  pass  through  a  substance  without 
rupture  or  displacement  of  its  parts  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  fluids  which  pass  through  substances  of  loose 
texture  ;  as,  water  permeates  sand  or  a  filtering  stone  ; 
light  permeates  glass. 

PER'ME-A-TED,  pp.     Passed  through,  as  by  a  fluid. 

PER'ME-A-TING,  ppr.  Passing  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance. 

PER-ME-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  passing  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  a  body. 

PER-MIS'CI-BLE,  a.     [L.  permisceo ;  per  and  misceo, 

That  may  be  mixed.     [Little  used.", 
PER-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.     [See  Permit.]    That  may  be 

permitted  or  allowed. 
PER-MLS'Si-BLY,  adv.     In  the  way  of  permission. 
PER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  ».t   [L.  pcrmissio,  from 

permitto,  to  permit.] 

1.  The  act  of  permitting  or  allowing. 

2.  Allowance  ;  license  or  liberty  granted. 

You  have  given  me  .your  /><  r//;e.,:i.m  tur  [(us  address.    Dryden. 
PER-MIS'SIVE,  a.    Granting  liberty ;  allowing. 

Milton. 
2.  Granted  ;  suffered  without  hinderance. 

Thug  1  emboldened  spake,  and  freedom  used 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found.  Milton. 

PER-MIS'SIVE-LY,  adv.      By    allowance ;   without 

prohibition  or   hinderance. 
PER-MIS'TIOX,  (-mist'yun,)    )  n.     [L.  permistio,  per- 
PER-MIX'TION,  (-mixt'yun,)  \      mixtio.] 

The  act  of  mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled. 
PER-MIT',  7j.  t.t  [L.  permitto  ;  per  and  mitto,  to  send; 

Fr.  permettre  ;  It.  permettere  ;  Sp.  permitir.] 

1.  To  allow  ;  to  grant  leave  or  liberty  to  by  ex- 
press consent.  He  asked  my  leave,  and  I  permitted 
him. 

2.  To  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not  prohibit- 
ing ;  to  suffer  wilhoiii  giv ing  express  authority.  The 
laws  permit  us  to  do  what  is  not  expressly  or  impli- 
edly forbid. 

What  God  neither  commands  nor  forbids,  he  permits  with  ap- 
probation to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Honker. 

3.  To  afford  ability  or  means.  Old  age  does  not 
permit  us  to  retain  the  vigor  of  youth.  The  man's 
indigence  does  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  luxu- 

4.  To  leave  ;  to  give  or  resign. 


[The  latter  sense  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 
PER-MIT'  or  PER'MIT,  n.     A  written  license  or  per- 
mission from  the  custom-house  officer,  or  other  prop- 
er authority,  to  export  or  transport  goods,  or  to  land 
goods  or  persons. 

2.  Warrant ;  leave  ;  permission. 
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PER-MIT'TANCE,   n.      Allowance ;   forbearance   of 

prohibition;   permission.  Derhanu 

PER-MIT'TER,  n.      He   who  permits.     Permittee, 

for  the  one  permitted,  is  rare. 
PER -MIX'TION.     See  Permistion. 
PER-MO'TA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  changed  one  for 

the  other. 
PER-Mu'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  permu- 

table. 
PER-Mfj'TA-BLY,  adv.    By  interchange. 
PER-MU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  pormutatio,  permuto ;  per 

and  muto,  to  change.] 

1.  In  commerce,  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another; 
barter.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  the  exchange  of  one  benefice 
for  another.  Encyc. 

3.  In  algebra,  the  arrangement  of  any  determinate 
number  of  things  or  letters,  in  all  possible  orders, 
one  after  the  other.  Brande. 

PER-MuTE',  v.  t.  [L.  permuto;  per  and  muto,  to 
change.] 

To  exchange  ;  to  barter.     [JVot  used.] 
PER-MOT'ER,  n.     One  that  exchanges.     [JVot  used.] 
PER'NAN-CY,  n.     [Norm,  pernor,  to  take.] 

A  taking  or  reception,  as  the  receiving  of  rents  or 
tithes  in  kind.  Blackstone. 

PER-NI"CIOUS,  (-nish'us,)  a.  [L.  perniciosus,  from 
pernicies  ,'  perneco,  to  kill ;  per  and  nez,  necis,  death.] 

1.  Destructive  ;  having  the  quality  of  killing,  de- 
stroying or  injuring ;  very  injurious  or  mischievous. 
Food,  drink,  or  air  may  be  pernicious  to  life  or 
health. 

2.  Destructive  ;  tending  to  injure  or  destroy.  Evil 
examples  are  pernicious  to  morals.  Intemperance  is 
a  pernicious  vice. 

3.  [L.  perniz.]     Quick.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 
PER-NI"CIOUS-LY,  ado.    Destructively ;  with  ruin- 
ous tendency  or  effects.                                   Ascham. 

PER-NI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  very 
injurious,  mischievous,  or  destructive. 

PER-NIC'I-TY,  it.     (L.  pernicitas,  from  perniz.] 

Swiftness  of  motion  ;  celerity.     [Little  used/]  Ray. 

PER-NOC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  pernocto ;  per  and  noz, 
night.] 

The  act  of  passing  the  whole  night ;  a  remaining 
all  night.  Taylor. 

PE-RoGUE'.     See  Pirogue. 

PER'O-NATE,  a.  In  botany,  laid  thickly  over  with  a 
wooly  substance  ending  in  a  sort  of  meal.     P.  Cyc. 

PER-O-Ra'TION,  n.  [L.  peroratio,  from  peroro ;  per 
and  oro,  to  pray.] 

The  concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the 
speaker  recapitulates  the  principal  points  of  his  dis- 
course or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Encyc. 

PER-OX'YD,  n.  [per  and  oxyd.]  That  oxyd  of  a  given 
base  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen; 
a  bad  term,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  since 
different  peroxyds  do  not  always  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen,  the  peroxyd  of  mercury  being  a 
protoxyd,  the  peroxyd  of  iron  a  sesquoxyd,  the  per- 
oxyd of  tin  a  deutoxyd,  and  the  peroxyd  of  gold  a 
tritoxyd. 

PER-OX'YD-lZE,  v.  t.  To  oxydize  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree. Cutbush. 

PER  PAIS.  [Norm.  French.]  In  law,  by  the  coun- 
try, that  is±  by  a  jury. 

PER  PA'RES.    By  the  peers  or  one's  peers. 

PERPEND',  v.  t.  [L.  perpendo  ;  per  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.] 

To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  attentively. 
[Little  used.]  Shak.     Brown. 

PER-PENU'ER,  1         —     „„„,„,•„„.  i 

PER'PENT-SToNE,  j  "■     LFn  ParPamS-l 

A  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wall  so  as  to  ap- 
pear on  both  sides  of  it,  and  therefore  having  the  ends 
smooth.  Oloss.  of  Archit. 

PER-PEN'DI-GLE,  (-pen'de-kl,)  n.  [Fr.  perpendicule, 
from  L.  perpendiculum.] 

Something  hanging  down  in  a  direct  line  ;  a  plumb 
line.  Diet. 

PER-PEN-DTO'II-LAR,  a.  [L.  perpendicularis,  from 
perpendiculum,  a  plumb  line  ;  perpendeo  ;  per  and  pen- 
deo,  to  hang.] 

1.  Hanging  or  extending  in  a  right  line  from  any 
point  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied  to  a  line  or  surface 
at  right  angles  to  another  line  or  surface.  The  line 
A  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  B. 

PER-PEN-DIO'IJ-LAR,  ?i.*  A  line  falling  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  that  is,  extending 
from  some  point  in  a  right  line  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth  or  center  of  gravity,  or  any  body  standing 
in  that  direction. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  line  falling  at  right  angles  on  an- 
other line,  or  making  equal  angles  with  it  on  each 
side.  Barlow. 

PER-PEN-Die-II-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
perpendicular.  Watts. 

PER-PEN-Die'tJ-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  fall 
on  another  line  at  right  angles. 
2.  So  as  to  fall  on  the  piano  of  the  horizon  at  right 
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angles ;  in  a  direction  toward  the  center  of  the  earth 

or  of  gravity. 
PER-PEN'SION,  n.     [L.  perpendo.] 

Consideration.     [Not  used.]       '  Brown. 

PER-PES'SION,(-pesh'un,)  n.  [l,.perpessio,perpetior, 

to  suffer  ;  per  and  patior.] 

Suffering  ;  endurance.     [JVot  used.]        Pearson. 
PER'PE-TRATE,  v.  t.      [L.  perpetro ;  per  and  palro, 

to  go  through,  to  finish. J 

To  do;  to  commit;  to   perform;  in   an  ill  sense, 

that  is,  always  used  to  express  an  evil  act ;  as,  to 

perpetrate  a  crime  or  an  evil  design.  Dryden. 

PER'PE-TRa-TED,  pp.     Done ;    committed  ;    as  an 

evil  act. 
PER'PE-TRX-TING,  ppr.     Committing,  as  a  crime 

PER-PE-TRA'TIDN,  n.    The  act  of  committing  a 

crime.  Wotton. 

2.  An  evil  action.  E.  Charles. 

PER'PE-TRa-TOR,  ?!.    One  that  commits  a  crime. 

PER-PET'U-AL,  a.t[Fr.  perpetuel;  L.  perpetuus,  from 
perpes,  perpctis ;  per  and  pes,  from  a  root  signifying 

1.  Never  ceasing ;  continuing  forever  in  future 
time  ;  destined  to  be  eternal  ;  as,  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant ;  a  perpetual  statute.  [Literally  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Being.] 

2.  Continuing  or  continued  without  intermission; 
uninterrupted;  as,  a  perpetual  stream;  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

3.  Permanent ;  fixed  ;  not  temporary  ;  as,  a  per- 
petual law  or  edict ;  perpetual  love  or  amity  ;  perpet- 
ual incense.    Ezod.  xxx. 

4.  Everlasting ;  endless. 

Destructions  are  come  to  tiperpehtal  end.  —  Pb.  IX. 

5.  During  the  legal  dispensation.     Ex.  xxix. 
Perpetual  curacy,  is  where  all  the  tithes  are  appro- 
priated and  no  vicarage  is  endowed.        Blackstone. 

Perpetual  motion  ;  a  motion  that  is  supplied  and  re- 
newed from  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
external  cause.  Hutton. 

*  Perpetual  screw  ;  a  screw  that  acts  against  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel,  and  continues  its  action  without  end. 
Wilkins. 
PER-PET'IJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Constantly  ;  continually  ; 
applied  to  things  which  proceed  without  intermis- 
sion, or  which  occur  frequently  or  at  intervals,  with- 
out limitation.  A  perennial  spring  flows  perpetually ; 
the  weather  varies  perpetually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  being 
ived  a  kind  ul"  .-i  uui- 
for  language.  Siaift. 

PER-PET'II-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  perpetuo.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual ;  to  eternize. 

2.  To  cause  to  endure  or  to  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly, to  preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion  ;  as,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  great  event  or  of  an 
illustrious  character.  The  monument  in  London 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  the  conflagration  in 
1666.     Medals  may  perpetuate  the  glories  of  a  prince. 

Addison. 

3.  To  continue  by  repetition  without  limitation. 
PER-PET'lJ-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  perpetual ;  con- 
tinued through  eternity,  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

PER-PET'lI-A-TING,  ppr.  Continuing  forever  or  in- 
definitely. 

PER-PET-l[-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  perpetu- 
al, or  of  preserving  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
through  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  Brown. 

PER-PE-Tu'I-TY,  n.     [L.  perpctuitas.] 

1.  Endless  duration  ;  continuance  to  eternity. 

2.  Continued,  uninterrupted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  ;  as,  the  perpetuity  of 
laws  and  institutions  ;  the  perpetuity  of  fame. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end. 

South. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  number  of  years 
in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any  sum  becomes 
equal  to  the  principal ;  also,  the  sum  which  will  pur- 
chase an  annuity  to  continue  forever. 

PER-PHOS'PHATE,   n.     A  phosphate  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  an  oxyd  at  themax- 
of  oxyd; " ' 

nnd 


]'er/^ULn!h/  t 


PER-PLEX',   v.  L,  t  [L.  perplezus,  pcrplexor ;  per 
plector,  to  twisl,  from  the  root  of  Gr.  7rA«oj,  L.  plic, 
to  fold.] 

1.  To  make  intricate  ;  to  involve  ;  to  entangle  ;  1 
make  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  understood  < 
unraveled. 


What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed, 
parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  undersea 


Locke. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  distract ;  to  tease 
with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general 

perplex  the  mind. 
We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  de 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  vex. 


-2  Cor. 


Locke. 


Glnnville. 


Intri 


difficult.     [JVot  used.] 

Olanvilie. 
>p.  or  a.    Made  intricate ; 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'See.  Pictorial  llltistnttiuin;. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


PER 

PER-PLEX'ED-LY.arfe.  Intricately  ;  with  involution. 

[Milton  has  Perplexlv.J 
PER-PLEX'ED-NESS,  n.     Intricacy  ;  difficulty  from 
want  of  order  or  precision. 

2.  Embarrassment  of  mind  from  doubt  or  uncer- 


PER-PLEX'ING,  ppr.    Making  intricate  or  perplexed. 

-  2.  a.     Troublesome  ;  embarrassing. 
PER-PLEX'I-TY,7t.     Intricacy  ;  entanglement.     The 
jury  were  embarrassed  by  the  perplexity  of  the  case. 
2.  Embarrassment  of  mind  ;  disturbance  from  doubt, 
confusion,  difficulty,  or  anxiety. 

Perplexity  not  Buffering  them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it 
were,  in  a  plirensy.  Hooker. 

PER-PO-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  per  and  poto.] 

The  act  of  drinking  laitrely. 
PER'QUI-SITE,  (per'kwe-zit,)  n.    [L.  pcrquisitus,per- 
quiro  ,■  per  and  qucEro,  to  seek.] 

A  fee  or  pecuniary  allowance  to  an  officer  for  ser- 
vices, beyond  his  ordinary  salary  or  settled  wages; 
or  a  fee  allowed  by  law  to  an  officer  for  a  specific 
service,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  salary. 

[The  latter  is  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
America.] 
PER'QUI-SIT-ED,  a.    Supplied  with  perquisites. 

[A  bod  word,  and  not  used.]  [Savage. 

PER-aUI-SI"TION,  (per-kwe-zish'un,)  n.  [h.per- 
quisltus.] 

An  accurate  inquiry  or  search.  Ainsworth. 

PER'RON,  n.     [Fr.]     A  staircase  outside  of  a  build- 
ing, or  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  first  story. 
Oiollt. 
PER-RO-aUET',  n.    [Fr.]     A  parrakeet,  which  see. 
Ash. 
2.  Perroqnet  auk ;  the  AIca  Psittacula,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Kamtschatka  and  other  northern  re- 
gions. P.  Ctjc. 
PER'RY,  n.     [Fr.  poire,  from  poire.,  W.  per,  a  pear.] 

The  fermented  juice  of  pears,  prepared  in  the  same 

PER  SJWTUM,  [L.]     By  a  leap.  [way  as  cider. 

PER-SCRU-Ta'TION,  7i.    [L.perscrutatio,perscrutor.] 

A  searching  Ihuroiielilv  ;  minute  search  or  inquiry. 

PER  SE,  [L.]  By  itself;  by  liimself,  &c. ;  apart  from 

others. 
PER'SE-€OT,  n.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  cordial,  made  of 
the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines,  &c,  with  refined 
spirit.  Encijc.  Dom.  Econ. 

PER'SE-CuTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  persecutor ;  It.  perseguitare ; 
Sp.  perseguir ;  L.  persequor  ,-  per  and  sequor,  to  pur- 
sue.    See  Seek  and  Essay.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  pursue  in  a  manner  to  in- 
jure, vex,  or  afflict ;  to  harass  with  unjust  punish- 
ment or  penalties  for  supposed  offenses ;  to  inflict 
pain  from  hatred  or  malignity. 

2.  Appropriately,  to  afflict,  harass,  or  destroy,  for 
adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
principles,  or  to  a  mode  of  worship.  Thus  Nero  per- 
secuted the  Christians  by  crucifying  some,  burning 
others,  and  condemning  others  to  be  worried  by  dogs. 
See  Acts  xxii. 

3.  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importunity. 
PER'SE-eO-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Harassed   by  troubles  or 

punishments  unjustly  indicted,  particularly  for  relig- 
ious opinions. 

PER'SE-€u-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pursuing  with  enmity 
or  vengeance,  particularly  for  adhering  to  a  particu- 
lar religion. 

PER-SE-eu'TION,  ti.  The  act  or  practice  of  perse- 
cuting ;  the  infliction  of  pain,  punishment,  or  death, 
upon  others  unjustly,  particularly  for  adhering  to  a 
religious  creed  or  mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of 
penalty,  or  for  compelling  them  to  renounce  their 
principles.  Historians  enumerate  ten  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  Christians,  beginning  with  that  of 
Nero,  about  A.  D.  64,  and  ending  with  that  of  Di- 
ocletian, A.  D.  303  to  311. 
2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution  ;  we  labor  and  have  no  rest. — 

PER-SEC'TJ-TIVE,  a.    Following ;  persecuting. 

PER'SE  eU-TOR,  n.  One  that  persecutes;  one  that 
pursues  another  unjustly  and  vexatiously,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  religious  principles. 


Henry   rej  a 


id.',  and  I. 


2.  A  constellation,  situated   north  of  the  Pleiades, 
containing  Algol,  Algenib,  and  several  other  bright 
stars.     [In  the  classics,  Per' sells.] 
PER-SE-VER'ANCE,    n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  persevcrantia. 
See  Persevere.] 

1.  Persistence  in  anything  undertaken  ;  continued 
pursuit  or  prosecution  of  any  business  or  enterprise 
begun  ;  applied  alike  to  good  and  coil. 

Perseverance  keeps  honor  bright.  Shak. 

Padeoce  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Clarissas 

2.  In  theology,  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  to  a 
atate  of  glory  ;  sometimes  called  Una  I  perseverance. 

Hammond. 
•PER-SE-VeR'ANT,  a.    Constant  in  pursuit  of  an  un- 
dertaking.    [Not  used.]  Alnsworth. 


PER 

PER-SE-VF.RE',  v.  u t  [L.  persevere  The  last  compo- 
nent part  of  this  word,  serero,  must  be  the  same  as 
in  assevero,  with  the  radical  sense  of  set,  fixed,  or  con- 
tinued. So  persist  is  formed  with  per  and  sisto,  to 
stand.  Constant  and  continue  have  a  like  primary 
sense.     So  we  say,  to  hold  on.] 

To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  undertak- 
en;  to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or  course  com- 
menced ;  not  to  give  over  or  abandon  what  is  under- 
taken j  applied  alike  to  good  and  evil. 
Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 

Their  happiness,  and  /.ee.-aeeec  upright!  Milton. 

Topersevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you  unhappy  in  this  lite. 

PER-SE-VER'ING,  ppr.    Persisting  in  any  business 

or  course  begun. 
2.  a.    Constant  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose  or 

enterprise  ;  as,  a  prrsevcriii"  student. 
PER-SE-VER'ING-LY,   adv.    With  perseverance  or 

continued  pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 

piI'lieN'  I  "■    PertalninS  t0  Persia. 

PER'SIAN-BER'RY,  n.  A  sort  of  berry  used  in  dye- 
ing yellow.  It  comes  from  Persia,  and  is  said,  like 
the  French  berry,  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  buck- 
thorn called  Rhamuus  iuiertorins.      Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

PER'SIAN-WHEEL,  n.  *  In  mechanics,  a  contrivance 
for  raising  water  to  some  hight  above  the  level  of  a 
stream,  by  means  of  a  wheel  with  buckets  on  its 
rim.  Brando. 

PER'SIC,  7t.     The  Persian  language. 

PER'SI-FLAGE,  (par'se-fl'azh,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  per- 
sifler.] 

Light  talk,  in  which  all  subjects  are  treated  with 
banter.  H.  More. 

PER-SIM'MON,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of 
Diospyros,  a  native  of  the  States  south  of  New  York. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  plum,  and,  when  not  ripe,  very 
harsh  and  astringent,  but,  when  ripe,  luscious  and 
hielilv  nutritious  Mease.     Farm.  Enajc. 

PER-SIST',  v.  i.  f  [L.  persisto  ;  per  and  sisto,  to  stand 
or  be  fixed.] 

To  continue  steadily  and  firmly  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  business  or  cintvs-o.  conine-nced  ;  to  persevere. 

[Persist  is  nearly  synonymous  with  persevere;  but 
persist  frequently  implies  more  obstinacy  than  perse- 
vere, particularly  in  that  which  is  evil  or  injurious  to 
others.] 

If  they  persist  in  ;  ..inline-  ih.it  Latea-ies.  ae-ainst  particular  per- 
sons, no  laws  nf  war   turbid  In-  making  (.'[.lis  .Is.     Ad'lison. 

PER-SIST'ENCE,   )  n.  The  state  of  persisting  ;  steady 

PER-SIST'EN-C  Y,  j      pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken  ; 

perseverance  in  a  good  or  evil  course,  more  generally 

in  that  which  is  evil,  and  injurious  to  others,  or  un- 

advisable. 

2.  Obstinacy  ;  contumacy.  Shak. 

3.  In  natural  philosophy,  I  lie  continuance  of  an  ef- 
fect after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is  re- 
moved ;  as,  the  persistence  of  the  impression  of  light 
on  the  eye,  after  the  luminous  object  is  withdrawn  ; 
the  persistence  of  the  motion  of  an  object,  after  the 
moving  force  is  withdrawn.  Olmsted. 

PER-SIST'ENT,  )  a.     In  botany,  not  falling  off,  but 

PER-SIST'ING,  (  remaining  green  until  the  part 
which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured,  as  the  leaves 
of  evergreen  plants  ;  opposed  to  Caducous.   Lindley. 

PER-SIST'ING,  ppr.  Continuing  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  undertaking  ;  persevering. 

PER-SIST'ING-LY,  adv.     Perseveringlv  ;  steadily. 

PER-SIST'IVE,  a.  Steady  in  pursuit ;  not  receding 
from  a  purpose  or  undertaking  ;  persevering.  Shak. 

PER'SON,  (per'sn,)  n.  [L.  persona ;  said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  per,  through  or  by,  and  sonus,  sound  ;  a 
Latin  word  sitinifj  ing  primarily  a  mask  used  by  act- 
ors on  the  stage.] 

1.  An  individual  human  being  consisting  of  body 
and  soul.  We  apply  the  word  to  living  beings  only, 
possessed  of  a  ratimial  nature  ;  the  body  when^lead 
is  not  called  a  person.  It  is  applied  alike  to  a  man, 
woman,  or  child. 

Aperson  is  a  ihinkine,-,  iniellia-ent  being.  Locke. 

2.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as  opposed 
to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  Tor  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted,  than  a  zeal 
for  things.  Sprat. 

3.  A  human  being,  considered  with  respect  to  the 
living  body  or  corporeal  existence  only.  The  form 
of  her  person  is  elegant. 

You'll  tin'!  h'T  jnrson  .liiiienlt  to  gain. 
persons  showed  no  w 

4.  A  human  being,  indefinitely;  one;  a  man.  Let 
a. person's  attainments  be  never  so  great,  he  should 
remember  he  is  frail  and  imperfect. 

5.  A  human  being  represented  in  dialogue,  fiction, 
or  on  the  stage  ;  character.  A  player  appears  in  the 
person  of  King  Lear. 

These  tables,  tie. .re  prnnoiino'a]  under  the  person  of  Crassu9, 
were  of  more  use  and  authority  than  all  the  books  of  the 
philosophers.  Baker. 

6.  Character  of  office, 
himself,  as  he  sustains  the 


.  small  time,  and 


Formerly,  the  parson  i 


8.  In  grammar,  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  the  agent 
that  performs  or  the  patient  that  suffers  any  thing  af- 
firmed by  a  verb  ;  as,  /write  ;  he  is  smitten  ;  she  is 
beloved  ;  the  rain  descends  in  torrents.  /,  thou  or 
you,  he,  she,  or  it,  are  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons.  Hence  we  apply  the  word  person  to 
the  termination  or  modified  form  of  the  verb  used  in 
connection  with  the  persons  ;  as,  the  first  or  third 
person  of  the  verb  ;  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person. 

9.  In  law,  an  artificial  person  is  a  corporation  or 
body  politic.  Btackstone. 

In  person  ;  by  one's  self;  with  bodily  presence ;  not 
by  representative. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around.  Dryden. 

PER'S  ON,  v.  t.  To  represent  as  a  person ;  to  make  to 
resemble  ;  to  image.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

PER'SON-A-BLE,  a.  Having  a  well-formed  body  or 
person  ;  graceful ;  of  good  appearance  ;  as,  a  person- 
able man  or  woman.  Ralegh. 

2.  In  law,  enabled  to  maintain  pleas  in  court.  • 

Cowcl. 

3.  Having  capacity  to  take  any  thing  granted  or 
given.  Plowden. 

[The  two  latter  senses,  I  believe,  arc  little  used.] 
PER'SON-AGE,  n.     [Fr.  personnage.] 

1.  A  man  or  woman  of  distinction  ;  as,  an  illustri- 
ous personage. 

2.  Exterior  appearance ;  stature  ;  air ;  as,  a  tall 
personage  ;  a  stately  p>  r.-uaage.       Shak.     Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 
The  Venetians,  n 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  hamd,  already  known  in  history,  whom 
we  may  make  Lie'  aen.rsand  prr:.una^>::  nf  Ibis  fable. 

PER'SON-AL,  a.     [L.  personalis.] 

1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things ;  not 
real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  difference  only. 

Hooker. 

2.  Relating  to  an  individual  i  affecting  individuals ; 
peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or  her,  or  to  private  actions 


•  character. 

The  words  are  conditional,  - 


If  thou  doest  well,  —  and  so  person 
on  personal  effort  than  c 


Character  and   success  depend 
any  external  advantages. 

So  we  speak  of  personal  pride. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  corporal  nature  ;  exterior;  cor- 
poral ;  as,  personal  charms  or  accomplishments. 

Addison. 

4.  Direct  or  in  person  ;  without  the  intervention  of 
another  ;  as,  a  personal  interview. 

The  immediate  and  personal  an-akin;;  el'  lied  Alinightv  to  Abra- 
ham, Job,  and  Moses.  '  While. 

5.  Applying  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  disparaging  manner ;  as,  personal  reflec- 


tion 


rks. 


6.  Denoting  the  person  ;  having  the  mollifications 
of  the  three  gramma!  ical  persons  ;  as,  ^personal  pro- 
noun ;  a  personal  verb. 

Personal  estate  or  property  ;  in  law,  movables  ;  chat- 
tels ;  things  belonging  to  the  person  ;  as  moneyjew- 
els,  furniture,  &c,  as  distinguished  from  real  estate 
in  land  and  houses. 

Personal  action  ;  in  law,  a  suit  or  action  by  which 
a  man  claims  a  debt  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in 
lieu  of  it;  or  wherein  he  claims  satisfaction  in  dam- 
ages for  an  injury  to  his  person  or  property  ;  an  ac- 
tion founded  on  contract  or  on  tort  or  wrong  ;  as  an 
action  on  a  debt  or  promise,  or  an  action  for  a  tres- 
pass, assault,  or  defamatory  words  ;  opposed  to  real 
actions,  or  such  as  concern  real  property. 

Btackstone. 

Personal  identity ;  in  metaphysics,  sameness  of  be- 


ititr,  id' 


i  lie-  evide 


PEK'HON-AI„  -«.     A  movable.     [Not  in  7i.se] 
PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  77.  That  which  constitutes  an  in- 
dividual a  distinct  person,  or  that  which  constitutes 
individuality. 

The  personality   nt   an    int<  llie;   nt  ban-   extends   itself  beyond 

Locke. 
2.  An  application  of  remarks  to  the.  conduct  and 
character  of  individuals  by  way  of  disparagement. 
Avoid  personalities. 
PER  'SON- A  L-I7.E,  v.  t.    To  make  personal. 
PER'SON-AL-LY,  adv.    In  person  ;  by  bodily  pres- 
ence ;  not  by  representative  or  substitute;  as,  to  be 
personally   present  ;    to   deliver   a   letter    personally. 
They  personally  declared  their  assent  to  the  meas- 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particularly. 
She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  person- 

3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  y.-.-ee..,,;  "e  tie-  same  he  was  before. 

Rogert. 
PER'SON-AL-TY,  n.    Personal  estate. 
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PER 

PER'SON-ATE,  v.  U  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or 
assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  repre- 
sented. Bacon. 

2.  To  represent  by  action  or  appearance;  to  as- 
sume the  character  and  act  the  part  of  another. 

3.  To  pretend  hypocritically.     [Little  used.] 

Swift. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign  ;  as,  a  personated  devo- 
tion. Hammond. 

5.  To  resemble. 

Tbe  lofty  cedar  personates  thee.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  a  representation  of  as  in  picture. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

7.  To  describe.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

8.  To  celebrate  loudly.     [L.  ■persona.']     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 

PER'SON-ATE,  a.     [L.  persona,  a  mask.] 

Masked  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corol, 
the  limb  of  which  is  unequally  divided,  the  upper 
division  or  lip  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent 
and  pressed  against  it,  so  that,  when  compressed, 
the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  gaping  animal. 
Lindley. 

PER'SON-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Represented  by  an  as- 
siimed  character. 

PER'SON-A-TING,  ppr.  Counterfeiting  of  another 
person  ;  resembling. 

PER-SON-A'TION,  re.  The  counterfeiting  of  the  per- 
son or  character  of  another.  Bacon. 

PER'SON-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  another.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  One  that  acts  or  performs.  B.  Jonson. 

PER-SON-l-Fl-€A'TION,  n.  [from  personify.]  The 
giving  to  an  inanimate  being  the  figure  or  the  senti- 
ments and  language  nf  a  rational  being  ;  prosopopoeia; 
as,  "  Confusion  heard  his  voice."  Milton. 

PER-SON'I-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  Represented  with  the 
attributes  of  a  person. 

PER-SON'I-F?,  v.  t.     [L.  persona  and  facio.] 

To  give  animation  to  inanimate  objects  ;  to  ascribe 
to  an  inanimate  being  the  sentiments,  actions,  or 
language,  of  a  rational  being  or  person,  or  to  repre- 
sent an  inanimate  being  with  the  affections  and  ac- 
tions of  a  person.  Thus  we  say,  the  plants  thirst  for 
rain. 


PER-SON'I-Ff-ING,  ppr.     Giving  to  an   inanimate 

being  the  attributes  of  a  person. 
PER'SON-IZE,  v.  t.     To  personify.     [Not  much  used.] 

Richardson. 
PERSONNEL',  (par-so-nel',)  n.     [Ft.]     A  term  de- 
noting the  persons  employed   in  some  public  service, 
as  the  army,  navy,  &c,  as  distiuuni-lied    from   the 
Materiel.  Did.  dc  V Acad. 

PER-SPEC'TIVE,  a.     [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  the  sci- 
ence of  optics  ;  optical.  Bacon. 
2.  Pertaining  to  tile  art  of  perspective'.        Encyc. 
PER-SPEC'TIVE,    n.     [Ft.  ;    It.  perspcttiva  ;  Sp.  pcr- 
,  spectiva  ;  from  L.  persjiirio  :  per  and  specio,  to  see.] 

1.  A  glass  through  which  objects  are  viewed. 

Temple. 

2.  The  application  of  geometrical  principles  to 
drawing  on  a  plane  surface  true  resemblances  or 
pictures  of  objects,  as  the  objects  appear  to  the  eye 
from  any  given  distance  and  situation,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  as,  the  rules  of  perspective.      P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

3.  A  representation  of  objects  in  perspective. 

4.  View  ;  vista  ;  as,  perspectives  of  pleasant  shades. 

Dnjden. 

5.  A  kind  of  painting,  often  seen  in  gardens,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  designed  expressly  to  deceive 
the  sight  by  representing  the  continuation  of  an  al- 
ley, a  buildinii,  a  landscape,  or  the  like. 

Aerial  perspective  ;  the  art  of  giving  due  diminu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  light,  shade,  and  colors  of  ob- 
jects, according  to  their  distances  and  the  quantity 
of  light  falling  on  them,  and  to  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen.  Encyc. 

Isometrical  perspective,  is  the  art  of  drawing  in  per- 
spective, as  a  building,  for  instance,  with  each  part 
of  the  same  relative  size,  the  more  distant  objects 
being  undiminished  by  distance,  as  in  ordinary  per- 
spective. Haldeman. 

PER-SPEe'TIVE-LY,  adv.  Optically  ;  through  a 
glass.  Shale. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

PER-SPEC'TO-GRAPH,  n.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
taining, or  transferring  to  a  picture,  the  points  and 
outlines  of  original  objects.  Various  instruments  are 
called  by  this  name.  Bigelow. 

PER'SPI-CA-ELE,  a.     Discernible.  Herbert. 

PER-SPI-CA'f  tOUS,  (-ka'shus,)  a.  [L.  perspicax, 
from  pcrspkw.] 

1.  Quick  sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 

2.  Of  acute  discernment.  South. 
PER-SPI-CA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Acuteness  of  sight. 
PER-SPI-CAC'1-TY,  n.     [L.  perspicact'tas.] 

1.  Acuteness  of  sight ;  quickness  of  sight. 

2.  Acuteness  of  discernment  or  understanding. 
PER'SPI-CA-CY,  a.    Acuteness  of  sight  or  discern- 
ment. B.  Jonson. 


PER 


PER-SPI"CIENCE,  (-spish'ens,)  n.    [L.  perspicientia.] 
The  act  of  looking  with  sharpness. 


PER-SPI-Cu'I-TY,  n.  t  [Fr.  pcrspicuile ;  L.  pcrspicui- 
tas,  from  perspicio.] 

1.  Transparency;  clearness;  that  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance which  renders  objects  visible  through  it. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  Clearness  to  mental  vision  ;  easiness  to  be  under- 
stood ;  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity;  that 
quality  of  writing  or  language  which  readily  presents 
to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise  ideas  of  the  au- 
thor. Perspicuity  is  the  first  excellence  of  writing  or 
speaking. 

PER-SPIfi'tl-OUS,  a.     [L.  perspicuus.] 

1.  Transparent ;  translucent.     [Little  used.] 

Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding  ;  that  may  be  clearly 
understood ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous.  Language 
is  perspicuous  when  it  readily  presents  to  the  reader 
or  hearer  the  precise  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be 
expressed.     Meaning,  sense,  or  signification  is  per- 


PER-SPIC'TI-OUS-LY,  adv.      Clearly  ;   plainly  ;   in  a 
manner  to  be  easily  understood.  Bacon. 

PER-SPICU-OUS-NESS,  n.    Clearness  to  intellectual 
vision  ;  plainness  ;  freedom  from  obscurity. 

[We  generally  apply  Perspicuous  to  objects  of  in- 
tellect, and  Conspicuous  to  objects  of  ocular  sight.] 

PER-SPI-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  perspirable.]     The 
quality  of  being  perspirable. 

PER-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.      [from  L.  perspiro.     See  Pee- 


8  1.  Thi 


lat  may  be  perspired  ;  that  may  be  evacuated 
through  tlie  pores  of  the  skin.  Arbathnot. 

2.  Emitting  perspiration.     [JVot  proper.]     Bacon. 
PER-SPI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  perspiro.     See  Perspire.] 

1.  The  act  of  perspiring  ;  excretion  by  the  cuticu- 
lar  exhalents  not  condensed  into  sensible  moisture 
on  the  surface  ;  insensible  evacuation  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin. 

2.  Matter  perspired.  [Enciic.     Arbuthnot. 
PER-SPIR'A-TIVE,  a.     Performing  the  act  of  perspi- 

PER-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.     Perspirative.         Berkeley. 
PER-SPIRE',  i>.  i.     [L.  per  and  spin,  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  evacuate  the  thuds  of  the  body  through  the 
excretories  of  the  skin  without  sensible  condensation 
of  moisture  upon  the  surface  ;  as,  a  person  perspires 
freely. 

2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted  insensibly 
the  excretories  of  the  skin  ;  as,  a  fluid  perspires. 

PER-SPIRE',   v.  t.     To  emit  or  evacuate  insensibly 

through  the  excretories  of  the  skin.  Smollett. 

P      -SPIR'£D,   (per-splrd',)   pp.      Excreted  through 

the  pores  of  the  skin. 
PER-SPIR'ING,  ppr.     Emitting  moisture  through  the 

pores  of  the  skin. 
PER-STR1NGE',  (per-strinj',)  v.  t.      [L.  perstringo ; 

per  and  stringo,  to  graze  or  brush.] 

To  graze  ;  to  glance  on.  Burton. 

PER-SUAD'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Persuade.]     That  may 

be  persuaded. 
PER-SUAD'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  persuaded. 
PER-SUaI)E',  (per-swa.de',)  v.  1. 1  [L.  persuadeo ;  per 

and  suadeo,  to  urge  or  incite.] 

1.  To  influence  by  argument,  advice,  entreaty,  or 
expostulation  ;  to  draw  or  incline  the  will  to  a  deter- 
mination by  presenting  motives  to  the  mind. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another 

critic  on  any  thing  of  mine.  Dryden. 

Almost  lliou  persuadesl  me  to  be  a  Christian.  —  Acta  xxvi. 

2.  To  convince  by  argument,  or  reasons  offered  ; 
or  to  convince  by  reasons  suggested  by  reflection  or 
deliberation,  or  by  evidence  presented  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  mind. 

Beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you.  — Heb.  vi. 

3.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 
[Little  used.]  Taylor. 

4.  To  treat  by  persuasion.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 
PER-SUAD'ED,  pp.     Influenced  or  drawn  to  an  opin- 
ion or  determination  by  argument,  advice,  or  reasons 
suggested  ;  convinced  ;  induced. 

PER-SUAD'ER,  n.    One  that  persuades  or  influences 
another.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  incites. 

Hunger  and  thirst  at  once 
Powerful  persuaders  1  Milton. 

PER-STJAD'ING,  ppr.     Influencing  by  motives   pre- 
sented. 

PER-SUA-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Capability  of  being  per- 
suaded. Hallywcll. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  pcrsuasibilis.] 

That  may  be  persuaded  or  influenced  by  reasons 
offered. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
influenced  by  persuasion. 

PER-SUA'SION,  (per-swa'zhun,)  n.      [Fr.,  from    L. 
persuasio.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  influencing 
the  mind  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered,  or  by  any 


thing  that 
the  will  to  r 


til- 


passions,  or  inclines 


The  state  of  being   persuaded 


Ol  way. 
convinced  ; 
settled  opinion  or  conviction  proceeding  from  argu- 
ments and  reasons  offered  by  others,  or  suggested  by 
one's  own  reflections. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the  right,  but  our 
own  persuasion  that  we  are  so.  Got!,  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  A  creed  or  belief;  or  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to 
a  creed  or  system  of  opinions;  as,  men  of  the  same 
persuasion  ,■  till  persuasions  concur  in  the  measure. 

PER-SUa'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  persuading; 
influencing  the  mind  or  passions  ;  as,  persuasive  elo- 
quence ;  persuasive  evidence.  Hooker.     South. 

PER-SUA'SIVE,  n.  That  which  persuades;  an  in- 
citement ;  an  exhortation. 

PER-SUa'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade  or  convince.  Milton. 

PER-SUA'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  having  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  or  passions.  Taylor. 

PER-SUA'SO-RY,  (-swa'so-ry,)  t.  Having  power  or 
tendency  to  persuade.  Brown. 

PER-SUL'PHATE,  n.  A  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  peroxyd.  Sillimaii. 

PER-SUL-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  pcrsulto.] 

An  eruption  of  the  blood  from  an  artery. 

PERT,  a.  [W.  pert,  smart,  spruce  ;  probably  allied  to 
perk,  primarily,  erect,  from  shooting  up  or  forward.] 

1.  Lively  ;  brisk  ;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth.  Shak. 

Trip  ihc  pert  ferity,  ami  tto ■  .kipper  elves.  Milton. 

2.  Forward  ;  saucy  ;  bold  ;  indecorously  free. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  perl  manner  mind  my  owu  atiairs. 


PERT,  7t.    An  assuming,  over-forward,  or  impertinent 

person.  Goldsmith. 

PERT,  v.  i.     To  behave  with  pertness ;  to  be  saucy. 
Bp.  Qauden. 
PER-TAIN',  v.  i.     [L.  pertineo  ;  per  and  teneo,  to  hold  ; 
It.  pertenere.] 

1.  To  belong  ;  to  be  the  property,  right,  or  duty  of 

^  2  King* 

i  open  the  ports  by  proclamation. 


It  pertains  to  the  gov. 


2.  To  have  relation  to.    Acts  i. 
PER-TER-E-BRA'TION,  n.     [L.  per  and  tcrebratio.] 

The  act  of  boring  through.  Ainsworth. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOUS,  (per-te-na'shus,)  a.    [h.pcrtinaxi 
per  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or 
design  with  obstinacy  ;  obstinate  ;  perversely  reso- 
lute ;  as,  pertinacious  in  opinion  ;  a  man  of  pertina- 
cious confidence.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute  ;  firm  ;  constant ;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  pertinacious  study.        South. 

[This  word  often  implies  a  censurable  degree  of 
firmness  or  constancy,  like  obstinacy.] 
PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Obstinately  ;  with  firm 
or  perverse  adherence  to  opinion  or  purpose.    He 
pertinaciously  maintains  his  first  opinions. 

PER-Tl-NA^CIOfJS-NESS,  in't  i^- pertinacia.] 

1.  Firm  or  unyielding  adherence  to  opinion  or 
purpose;  obstinacy.      He   pursues  his  scheme  with 

2.  Resolution  ;  constancy.  [pertinacity. 
PER'TI-NA-CY,  re.     [Supra.]     Obstinacy;    stubborn- 
ness ;    persistency  ;   resolution  ;   steadiness.     [Little 
used.]  Taulor. 

PER'TI-NENCE,    )  re.      [L.  pertinens,  pertineo;   per 
PER'TI-NEN-CY,  \       and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

Justness  of  relation  to  the  subject  or  matter  in 
hand;  fitness;  appositeness  ;  suitableness. 

I  have  shown  the  fitness  ami  pertinency  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
to  the  persons  he  addressed.  Benlley. 

PER'TI-NENT,  a.  .  [L.  pertinens.] 

1.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to 
the  purpose  ;  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  ;  apposite  ; 
not  foreign  to  the  thing  intended.  We  say,  he  used 
an  argument  not  pertinent  to  his  subject  or  design. 
The  discourse  abounds  with  pertinent  remarks.  He 
gave  pertinent  answers  to  tile  questions. 

2.  Regarding  ;  concerning  ;  belonging.  [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

PER'TI-NENT-LY,   adv.      Appositely  ;    to   the   pur- 
pose.    He  answered  pertinently. 
PER'TI-NENT-NESS,  re.     Appositeness. 
PER-TIN'GENT,  a.     [L.  pertingens.] 

Reaching  to. 
PERT'LY,  adv.    Briskly  ;  smartly  ;  with  prompt  bold- 
ness. 

2.  Saucily  ;    with  indecorous  confidence  or  bold- 
ness. Swift. 
PERT'NESS,  re.     Briskness  ;  smartness. 

2.  Sauciness  ;  forward  promptness  or  boldness  ; 
implying  less  than  Effrontery  or  Impudence. 
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rks  a  lively  perinea  ami  a  par.ale  of 
literature.  Volte. 

PERTURB',  \   v.t.     [L,.  pcrturbo  ;  per  and  turbo, 

PER'TURB  ATE,  j       properly,  to  turn,  or  to  stir  by 
turning.] 

1.  To  disturb  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disquiet. 

2.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse.  Brown. 
[This  verb  is  little  used.     The  participle  is  in  use.] 

PER-TURB-A'TION,  a.     [L.  pcrturbatio.] 

1.  Disquiet,  or  agitation  of  mind.  Milton. 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions  ;  great  uneasiness. 

3.  Disturbance  ;    disorder  ;    commotion   in    public 
affairs.  Bacon. 


0  polished  /aaaaWaa'aa,,  ^)hlcn  care  !  Shale. 

6.  In  astronomy,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  a 
heavenly  bodv  through  its  orbit.  D.  Olmsted. 

PER'TURB-A-TOR,  ,   n.     One  that  disturbs  or  raises 
PER-TURB'ER,     ■     j       commotion.     [Little  used.] 
P£R-TURB'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Disturbed;  agitated;  dis- 
quieted. 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.  Shak. 

PER-TURB'ING,  ppr.     Disturbing;  agitating. 
PER-TuSE',     I  a.    [L.  pcrt.ii.uis,  pcrtundo;  per  and 
PER-TOS'ED,  j       tundo,  to  beat.] 

1.  Punched  ;  pierced  with  holes. 

2.  In  botany,  perforated  or  pierced  irregularly  with 
holes.  Lindley. 

PER-TO'SION,  n.     [L.  pertusus,pertundo.] 

1.  The  act  of   punching,   piercing,  or    thrusting 
through  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's  time,  was  by 
stabbing  or  pertusion.  Arbudmot. 

2.  A  little  hole  made  by  punching  ;  a  perforation. 

PER'UKE,  (per'ruke,)  n.     [Fr.  perruque  :  It.  pcrrucca ; 
Sp.  peluca f  D.  puruik  ;  G.  perriicke  ;  Svv.  peruk.] 
An  artificial  cap  of  hair  ;  a  periwig.       Wiseman. 
PER'UKE,  v.  i.    To  dress  in  adscititious  hair.     [Little 


R'UKE 


■  Vv'lg- 


PER'UKE-MAK'ER,  n.    A  maker  of  peruke: 

maker. 
PE-RO'SAL,  n.    [from  peruse.]    The  act  of  reading. 

This  treads'-  requiri  s  a ;'|'lioiii,>n  in  [If-  jicrusal.     Woodward. 

2.  Careful  view  or  examination.      [Unusual.] 

PE-ROSE',  v.  t.     [Probably  L.  per  and  utor,  usus.] 

1.  To  read,  or  to  read  with  attention.      Addison. 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  examine  with  careful  survey. 
[Obs.] 

I  have  perused  her  well.  Shale. 

Myself  [  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 

Surveyed.  Milton. 

PE-ROS'KD,  pp.    Read;  observed;  examined. 
PE-ROS'ER,  n.     One  that  reads  or  examines. 

Woodward. 
PE-ROS'ING,  ppr.     Reading  ;  examining. 
PE-RO'VI-AN,    a.      Pertaining    to    Peru,    in    South 
America. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Balsam  of  Pertj. 
Peruvian  bark,  the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cin- 
chona, trees  of  Peru  ;  called  also  Jesuits'  bark. 
The  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  tonic,  in  cases  of  debility,  and  particularly  ia 
inti-rinittents. 
PER-VaDE',  v.  t.  [L.  pcrvado  ;  per  and  vado,  to  go, 
Eng.  to  wade.] 

1.  To  pass  through  an  aperture,  pore,  or  interstice ; 
to  permeate  ;  as,  liquors  that  pervade  the  pores. 

Newton. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of 
a  thing  and  into  every  minute  part. 

What  but  God 
Pervades,  adjusts   am)  a^rit  ma  the  whole  r  Thomson. 

3.  We  use  this  verb  in  a  transitive  form  to  express 
a  passive  or  an  intransitive  signification.  Thus 
when  we  say,  "  the  electric  fluid  pervades  the 
earth,"  or  "ether  pervades  the  universe,"  we  mean 
only  that  the  fluid  is  diffused  through  the  earth  or 
universe,  or  exists  in  all  parts  of  them.  So,  when 
we  say,  "  a  spirit  of  conciliation  pervades  all  classes 
of  men,"  we  may  mean  that  such  a  spirit  passes 
\hrough  all  classes,  or  it  exists  among  all  classes. 

IjCR-VaD'ED,^/).     Passed  through  ;  permeiated  ;  pen- 
etrated in  every  part. 

PilR-VAD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Passing  through'  or  extend- 
ing to  every  part  of  a  thing. 

PER-Va'SION,  (-va'zhun,)  v.    The  act  of  pervading 
or  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing. 

Boyle. 

PER-Va'SIVE,  a.     Tending,  or  having  power  to  per- 
vade. 

PER-VERSE',  (per-vers',)  a.  t  [L.  pervcrsu\s.    See  Per- 
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terally,  turned   aside  ;  hence,   distorted  from 
me  right.  I    Milton. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;    disposed  Ito  be  con 
trary  ;  stubborn  ;  untractable. 
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3.  Cross  ;  petulant ;  peevish  ;  disposed  to  cross 
and  vex. 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  Bay  thee  nay.  Shak. 

PER-VERSE'LY,  adv.    With  intent  to  vex  ;  crossly ; 

peevishly  ;  obstinately  in  the  wrong.  Locke.    Swift. 
PER-VERSE'NESS,  it.     Disposition  to  cross  or  vex  ; 
untractableness  ;  crossness  of  temper;  a  disposition 
uncomplying,  unaccommodating,  or  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  proper  or  what  is  desired  by  others. 
Her  whom  he  wishes  most,  .sha.ll  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseiiess.  Milton. 

2.  Perversion.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

PER-VER'SION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  perversus.] 

The  act  of  perverting  ;    a  turning  from   truth  or 
propriety  ;  a  diverting  from  the  true  intent  or  object ; 
change  to  something  worse.     We  speak  of  the  per- 
version of  the  laws,  when  they  are  misinterpreted  or 
misapplied  ;  a  perversion  of  reason,  when  it  is  mis- 
employed ;  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  when  it  is  will- 
fully misinterpreted  or  misapplied,  &c. 
PER-VERS'I-TY,   n.     Perverseiiess;   crossness;    dis- 
position to  thwart  or  cross."  Norris. 
PER-VERS'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 
PER-VERT',  v.  I.  t  [L.  pcrvcrto  ;   per  and   verto,  to 
turn.] 

1.  To  turn  from  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its  proper 
purpose  ;  to  distort  from  its  true  use  or  end  ;  as,  to 
pervert  reason  by  misdirecting  it ;  to  pervert  the  laws 
by  misinterpret  inn  mid  iiiisapplving  them  ;  to  pervert 
justice  ;  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  an  author  ;  to 
pervert  nature  ;  to  pervert  truth.    Milton.    Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right  ;  to  corrupt. 

He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

PER-VERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  from  right  to 
wrong;  distorted;  corrupted  ;  misinterpreted;  mis- 
employed. 

PER-VERT'ER,  n.  One  that  perverts  or  turns  from 
right  to  wrong;  one  that  distorts,  misinterprets,  or 
misapplies. 

PER-VERT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  perverted. 

Ainsworth. 

PER-VERT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Turning  from  right  to 
wrong;  distorting;  misinterpreting;  misapplying; 
corrupting. 

[Pervert,  when  used  of  persons,  usually  implies 
evil  design.] 

PER-VES'TI  GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  pervestigo ;  per  and 
vestigo,  to  trace  ;  vestigium,  a  track.] 

To  find  out  by  research.  Cockeram. 

PER-VES-TI-GA'TION,  h.  Diligent  inquiry  ;  thorough 
research.  Chillingworth. 

PER-VI-CA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  pervicax ;  com- 
posed perhaps  of  per  and  Teutonic  wigan,  to  strive 
or  contend.] 

Very  obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  willfully  contrary  or 
refractor}'.  Denham. 

PER-VI-€a'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  willful  obstinacy. 

PER-VI-OA'CIOUS-NESS,  (  7i.     Stubbornness;  will- 

PER-V'-CAd-TY,  (       ful  obstinacy.     [Little 

PER-VIG-IL-A'TION,  n.     [L.  pervigilatio,  pervigilo.] 

A  careful  watching. 
PER'VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  pemus  ;  per  and  via,  way,  or 
from  the  root  of  that  word.] 

1.  Admitting  passage ;  that  maybe  penetrated  by 
another  body  oi  substance  ;  permeable;  penetrable. 
We  say,  glass  is  pervious  to  light;  a  porous  stone  is 
pervious  to  water  ;  a  wood  is  pervious  or  not  pervious 
to  a  body  of  troops. 

A  wiiiir.    .  "  raoii.   In  t!i  ■  an  a;;  a  ii 'i  aiiihualv  af  a  ia  am      r.  a 

Oibbo, 

2.  That  may  be  penetrated  by  the  mental  sight. 

By  .darkness  they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious   to 
eye.  Tayloi 

3.  Pervading;  permeating;  as, pervious  fire.  [JYot 
proper.]  Prii 

PER'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting 
passage,  or  of  being  penetrated  ;  as,  the  perviousness 
of  glass  to  light.  Boyle. 

PE-SaDE',  71.     [Fr.  passade.     See  Pass.] 

The  motion  of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore 
quarters,  keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing.  Far.  Diet. 
PES'SA-RY,  7i.    [Fr. pessaire ;  It.  pessario;  L.pessus.] 
An  instrument  that  is  introduced  into  the  female 
vagina  to  support  the  mouth  and  neck  of  (he  uteru 
It  is  made  of  wood,  caoutchouc,  waxed  linen,  &c. 
Hooper.     Cooper. 
PES'SI-MIST,  7i.     Ono  who  complains  of  every  thing 
as   being   for  the  worst;  opposed   to   an  Optimist. 
[Rare.]  Smart. 
PES'SO-MAN-CY,  n.    Divination  by  pebbles.  Smori 
PEST,  n.      [Fr.  peste ;   L.  pestis ;    It.  pestc,  whence 
appestars,  to  infect  or  corrupt,  Sp.  apestar.     These 
words  may  be  allied  to  the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth. 
CN3,  to  be  fetid,  Ar.  to  beat  or  throw  down,  or  to  a 
verb  of  that  family.    The  primary  sense  is  probably 
to  strike  or  beat,  hence  a  stroke.    See  Class  Bs,  No, 
25,  39,  48.] 

I.  Plague;  pestilence;  a  fatal  epidemic  disease. 
Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propiliat'',  ami  tic  /jest  assuage.  Pope. 
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2.  Any  thing  very  noxious,  mischievous,  or  de- 
structive. Tin:  talebearer,  the  ganih  er,  the  libertine 
the  drunkard,  are  pests  to  society. 

Of  all  virtues,  Justice  is  the  best  ; 
Valor  without  it  is  a  common  peat.  Waller. 

PEST'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  pester.] 


We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats.  More. 

A  multitude  ul  siah-lili as  daily  yaa'aa  the  a.  arid  \ailh  their  insuf- 
ferable stuff.  Dryden. 

2.  To  encumber.  Milton. 

PEST'ER-MJ,  pp.     Troubled  ;  disturbed  ;  annoyed. 
PEST'ER-ER,  ii.     One  that  troubles  or  harasses  with 

PEST'ER-ING, ppr.    TrouMing;  disturbing. 

PEST'ER-OUS,  a.  Encumbering;  burdensome.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

PEST'-HOUSE,  71.  A  house  or  hospital  for  persons 
infected  with  any  contagious  and  mortal  disease. 

PEST'I-  DUCT,  7i.     [L.  pestis  and  duco.] 

That  which  convejs  contagion  or  infections. 

PEST-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [h.  pestis,  plague,  and  fcro,  to 
produce.] 

1.  Pestilential ;  noxious  to  health ;  malignant ;  in- 
fectious ;  contagious.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Noxious  to  peace,  to  morals,  or  to  society  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  destructive. 

3.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious.  Shak. 
PEST-IF'ER-OUS-LY,  ado.   Pestilentially  ;  noxiously. 
PEST'I-LENCE,   n.      [L.  pestilentiu,   from  pestilens ; 

pestis,  plague.] 

1.  Plague,  appropriately  so  called  ;  but,  171  a  general 
sense,  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  that  is 
epidemic  and  mortal.  Shak. 

2.  Corruption  or  moral  disease  destructive  to  hap- 

Profligaie  habits  carry  pesUlence   into  the   bosom  of  domestic 
society.  J.  M.  Mason. 

PEST'I-LENT,  a.     [L.  pestilens  ;  from  pestis,  plague.] 

1.  Producing  the  plague,  or  other  malignant,  con- 
tagious disease  ;  noxious  to  health  and  life  ;  as,  a 
pestilent  air  or  climate.  Bacon. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  noxious  to  morals  or  society  ;  de- 
structive ;  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  pestilent  books.     . 

3.  Troublesome  ;  mischievous ;  making  disturb- 
ance ;  corrupt  ;   as,  a  pestilent  fellow.      Jlfts  xxiv. 

PEST-I-LEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  plague,  or  other  infectious  disease ;  as,  a 
pestilential  fever. 

2.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  infectious 
disease  ;  as,  pestilential  vapors. 

3.  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious.   South. 
PEST'I-LENT-LV,  adv.  Mischievously  :  destructively. 
PES-TIL-La'TION,  71.  [from  L.  pistillum,  Eng.  pestle.] 

The  act  of  pounding  and  bruising  in  a  mortar. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

PES'TLE,  (pes'l,)  71.  [L.  pistillum,  and  probably  pinso, 
for  piso,  to  pound  or  be  at  ;  Sw.  pisl.n,  to  strike.  See 
Pest.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  pounding  and  breaking  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar.  Locke. 

2.  A  short  bludgeon,  (so  called  from  its  shape,) 
formerly  carried  by  officers  of  the  peace.        Toone. 

Pestle  of  pork;  a  leg  of  pork,  so  called  from  its 
shape.  Toone. 

PET,  71.  [This  word  may  be  contracted  from  petulant, 
or  belong  to  the  root  oi"  that  word.  Peevish,  which 
is  evidently  a  contracted  word,  may  be  from  the 
same  root.] 

A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fretful  discontent. 

Life  given  far  until"  pnrpasas  must  not  be  thrown  away  in  a  pet, 
nor  whined  away  in  love.  Collier. 

PET,  71.  [Formerly  Peat.  Qu.  W.  peth,  a  little  ;  pillian, 
a  babe  or  little  thing;  D.  bout,  a  duck  or  dear;  Ir. 
baidh,  love ;  L.  pcto,  or  Gr.  no'Jos,  7ro0£cu.     In  Pers. 


i_*j  bat,  is  an  idol,  a  dear  friend,  a  mistress.    In 

Russ.  pitayu  signifies  to  feed,  nourish,  or  bring  up. 
The  real  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cade  lamb  ;  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand. 

2.  A  fondling  ;  any  little  animal  fondled  and  in- 
dulged. Tatter. 

PET,  v.  t     To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge. 
PET'AL,  or  PU'TAL,  71.  *   [Fr.  petale ;   Gr.  irtruW, 

from  7T£7-aw,  to  expand,  L.  pateo.    Class  Bd,  No.  65, 

&c] 

In   botany,  a  flower  leaf;   a  term  applied  to  the 

separate  parts  of  a  corol.     When  a  corol  consists  of 

but  one  piece,  it  is  said  to  be  monopetalous ;  when 

of  two  pieces,  dipetalous,  &c. 
PET'AL-ED,     )  a.     Having  petals  ;  as,  a  petaled  flow- 
PET'AL-OUS,  j      er  ;   opposed  to  Apetalous.     This 

word  is  much  used  in  compounds;  as,  onc-petaled ; 

three-petaled, 
PET'AL-INE,  (-in,)  a.   Pertaining  to  a  petal ;  attached 

to  a  petal ;  as,  a  petaline  nectary.  Barton. 

PET'AL-ISM,  11.     [Gr.  TieraXtouac.     See  Petal.] 

A  form  of  sentence  among  the  ancient  Syracusans, 

by  which   they   banished   for   five  years   a  citizen 

whose  wealth  or  popularity  alarmed  their  jealousy, 
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or  who  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  sovereign 
power.  The  mode  was  to  give  their  votes  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  leaf.  Petalism  in  Syracuse  answered 
nearly  to  ostracism  in  Athens.  Brandt. 

PET'AL-ITE,  7i.     [Gr.  rriruAoe,  a  leaf.] 

A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  masses,  having  a 
foliated  structure  ;  its  color  milk-white,  or  shaded 
with  gray,  red,  or  green.  The  alkali  lithia  was 
first  discovered  in  this  mineral.  Cleavcland. 

PET'AL-C  ID,  a.     [petal  and  Gr.  ttaoc,  form.] 

Havirg  the  form  of  a  petal.    Barton.   Rafincsque. 

PET'AL-  SHaP-EIJ,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  petal. 

PE-TARD',  I  71.  *  [It.  and  Sp.  pctardo ;  Fr.  petard.] 

PE-TAR',  j  An  engine  of  war  made  of  metal, 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  hat,  to  be  loaded  with 
powder  and  fixed  on  a  madrier  or  plank,  and  former- 
ly used  to  break  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  and 
the  I'ke,  by  explosion.     [Petah  is  ois.]       Brande. 

PET'A-SUS,  n.     [L. ;  Gr.  Mrauo;.] 

The  winged  cap  .if  Mercury  ;  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

PE-TAU'RIST,  n.     [Gr.  ireran,  and  »«p«.] 

One  of  a  genus  of  marsupial  animals,  which  take 
short  flights  in  the  air  by  extending  the  folds  between 
the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  and  by  an  expanded 
tail,  as  the  living  squirrel.  Brande. 

PE-TECCHI-/E,  n.  pi.     [It.  prtecckia  ;  Sp.  petequia.] 
Purple  spots,  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  malig- 
nant fevers. 

PE-TE€'€HI-AL,  a.     [It.  prtrcrhiulr  :  Pp.  petequial.] 
Spotted.     A  petecchial  fever  is  a  malignant  fever, 
accompanied  with  purple  spots  on  the  skin. 

PE'TRE   i    See  Saltpeter. 

PET'ER-EL,  n.    See  Petrel. 

Pe'TER-PENCE,  n.  An  annual  tax  or  tribute,  for- 
merly paid  by  the  English  people  to  the  pope;  being 
a  penny  for  every  house,  payable  at  Lammas-day. 
It  was  called  also  Romescot.  Hall. 

PE'TER-WORT,  n.  A  plant.  [See  Saint  Peter's 
Wort.] 

PET'I-O-LAR,      )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  petiole,  or  pro- 

PET'I-O-LA-RY,  J  ceeding  from  it;  as,  a  petiolar 
tendril. 

2.  Formed  from  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolar  bud. 

3.  Growing  on  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  prliolar  gland. 
PET'I-O-LATE,  I  a.     Having  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolate 
PET'I-O-L/cD,      |      leaf.  Martyn. 
PET'I-OLE,  7i  *  [L.  pctiolus,  probably  a  diminutive 

from  pes,  pedis.'} 

In  botany,  a  leaf-stalk  ;  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf, 
connecting  t lie  blade  with  the  stem.  Martyn. 

PET'I-O-LULE,  n.     A  small  petiole. 
PET'IT,  (pet'tv,)  a.     [Fr.     See  Petty.] 

Small;  little;  mean.  South. 

[This  word  petit  is  now  generally  written  Petty.] 

Petit  constahle  ;  an  inferior  civil  officer,  subordinate 
to  the  high  constable. 

Petit  jury;  a  jury  of  twelve  citizens,  who  are 
empanneled  to  try  causes  at  the  bar  of  a  court ;  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the  grand  jury,  which 
tries  the  truth  of  indictments. 

Petit  larceny  ;  the  stealing  of  goods  of  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  or  under  that  amount,  in  England,  or 
twenty-five  dollars  in  New  York  ;  opposed  to  grand 
larceny. 

Petit  scrgeahtry ;  in  English  law,  the  tenure  of  lands 
of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  rendering  to  him 
annually  some  implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  an 
arrow,  a  sword,  lance,  &c. 

Petit  treason  ;   the   crime  of  killing  a  person,  to 

whom  the  offender  owes  duty  or  subjection.     Thus, 

it  is  petit  treason  for  a  wife  to  kill  her  husband,  or  a 

servant  his  lord  or  master.  Blackstone. 

PET'IT-MAI'TRE,  (pet'te-ma'tr,)  n.      [Fr.,  a   little 


properly  to  urge  or  press,  Sax.  hiddau,  Goth. 
bidyan,  G.  bitten,  I).  biddrn,S\v.  bedia,  Dan.  beder,  Sp. 
pn.'ir,  Ann.  pldi,  [r.  impid/iim.  Corn,  pidiha.  O.U.  Ch. 
toifi,  to  supplicate.     See  Class  Bd,  No.  57,  (!3,  64.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  request,  supplication,  or 
prayer  ;  but  chirjlij  ami  nnprnpr'n.frhj,  a  solemn  or  for- 
mal supplication  ;  a  praver  addressed  by  a  person  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  for  something  needed  or  desired, 
or  a  branch  or  particular  article  of  prayer.         Law. 

2.  A  formal  request  or  supplication,  verbal  or 
written  ;  particularly,  a  written  supplication  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  either  to  a  single  person  clothed 
with  power,  or  to  a  legislative  or  other  body,  solicit- 
ing some  favor,  grant,  right,  or  mercy 

3.  The  paper  containing  a  supplication  or  solicita- 
tion. Much  of  the  time  of  our  legislative  bodies  is 
consumed  in  attending  to  private  petitions.  The 
speaker's  table  is  often  loaded  with  petitions.  Peti- 
tions to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  must  contain  noth- 
ing reflecting  on  Ike  administration.  Encyc. 

PE-TI"TION,  o.  t.  To  make  a  request  to;  to  ask 
from;  to  solicit;  particularly,  to  make  supplication 
to  a  superior  for  some  favor  or  right;  as,  to  petition 
the  legislature  ;  to  petition  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  mother  vctilioncl  \v  r  treiklrss  lo  bestow  on  them  the  great- 
er gift  that  could  be  given.  Addison. 
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PE-TI"TION-A-RY,  a.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  a 
petition. 

Pardon  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shak. 

2.  Containing  a  petition  or  request ;  as,  a  petitiona- 
ry praver  ;  a  petitionary  epistle.  Hooker.     Swift. 

PE-TI"  TION-.ED,  pp.     Asked  as  a  favor  ;  solicited. 

PE-TI"TION-EE',  71.  A  person  cited  to  defend  against 
a  petition. 

PE-TI"TIO-N-ER,  7i.  One  that  presents  a  petition, 
either  verbal  or  written. 

PE-TI"TION-ING,  ppr.  Asking  as  a  favor,  grant, 
right,  or  mercy  ;  supplicating. 

PE-TI"TION-ING,  7i.  The  act  of  asking  or  solicit- 
ing ;  solicitation  ;  supplication.  Tumultuous  peti- 
tion! ■<*  is  made  penal  by  statute. 

PE-TV'TI-0  PRm-CIP'I-I,  (-tish'e-o,)  [L.]  A  beg- 
ging of  the  question  ;  a  tacit  assumption  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved  as  a  premise  in  the  argu- 
ment bv  which  it  is  to  be  proved. 

PET'1-TO-RY,  a.     Petitioning  ;  soliciting.  [Jfotitsed.] 

PE-TONG',  7i.  The  Chinese  white  copper,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Brande. 

PE-TltK'AN.  a.     [L.  petra,  a  rock.] 

Pertaining  to  rock  or  stone.  Faber. 

PET'REL,  Ti.  *  A  name  common  to  the  long-winged, 
web-footed  sea-fowls,  constituting  the  Linnrean  ge- 
nus l'rocellaria. 

PE-TRES'CENCE,  ti.  The  process  of  changing  into 
stone.  Kirwan. 

PE-TRES'CENT,  a.     [Gr.  rrtrpoc,  a  stone,  L.  petra.] 
Converting  into  stone;  changing  into  stony  hard- 
ness. Boyle. 

PET-RI-FAC'TION,  ti.  [See  Petrify.]  The  pro- 
cess of  changing  into  stone  ;  the  conversion  of  wood 
or  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance  into  stone  or 
a  body  of  stony  hardness.  This  is  effected  by  the 
gradual  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance said  to  be  petrified,  and  the  infiltration  of  sili- 
cious  earth,  or  lime  in  composition  with  iron  or  iron 
pyrites.  Bell. 

When  the  water  in  which  wood  is  lodged  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  petrcsci  ill  p:wlicti'S,  lie  jicfrijadton  very  slnwly  etked 
place.  Kirwan. 

2.  That  which  is  converted  from  animal  or  vege- 
table substance  into  stone. 

The  calcareous  petrifaction  called  ostcocolla.  Kirwan. 

An   organized  body  rendered  hard  by  depositions 
of  stony  matter  in  its  cavities.  Ure. 

3.  In  popular  usage,  a  body  incrusted  with  stony 
matter  ;  an  incrustation.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PET-RI-FAC'TIVE,  a.     Pertaining  to  petrifaction. 
2.  Having  power  to  convert  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  into  stone.  Brown. 

PE-TRIF'IC,  a.    Having  power  to  convert  into  stone. 
Milton. 
The  cold,  aty,pelrific 


i  of  a  false  and  unfeeling  /'lil.-i,  liy. 


PET'RI-FI-CaTE,  v.  t.    To  petrify.    [JVoi  used.] 

Hall. 
PET-RT-FI-€a'TION,  n.    The  process  of  petrifying. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified  ;  a  petrifaction.     [Tl:e 
latter  word  is  generally  used.] 

3.  Obduracy;  callousness.  Hallywell. 
PET'RI-FI-£U,  pp.  or  a.    Changed  into  stone. 

2.  Fixed  in  amazement. 
PET'RI-FS,  v.  t.     [L.  petra,  Gr.  Tcerpoc,  a  stone  or 
rock,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  convert  to  stone  or  stony  substance,  as  an 
animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

North  of  Quito,  there  is  a  river  that  petrifies  any  sort  of  wood  or 
leaves.  Hirwan. 

2.  To  make  callous  or  obdurate  ;  as,  to  petrify  the 
heart. 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 


stony 

hardness,   as  animal    or  vegetable    substances    by 
means  of  calcareous  or  other  depositions  in  their 

PET'RI-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Converting  into  stone; 
as,  petrifaing  operation.  Kirwan. 

PE-TRo'LE-UM,  n.     [Fr.  petrole,  from  Gr.  lrerpos,  a 
stone,  and  t\atov,  oil  ;  quasi  pctrolaion.] 

Rock  oil,  a  liquid,  inflammable  substance  or  bitu- 
men exuding  from  the  earth  and  collected  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  wells  and  fountains,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  or  oozing  from  cavities  in  rocks. 
It  is  essentially  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
[Petrol  has  sometimes  been  used.] 

Fourcroy.     Kinoan.     Cue 

PET'RO-LINE,  (-lin,)   n.     A  substance  obtained  by 
distilling  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon.  Brande. 

PET'RO-NEL,  7i.     A  kind  of  carabine  or  large  horse- 
man's pistol. 

PET-RO-Sl'LEX,  ti.     [L.  petra,  Gr.  ire-pa,  a  stone, 
and  siler,  flint.] 

Ruck  stone  ;  rock  flint,  or  compact  feldspar. 

PET-RO-SI-LI"CIOUS,  (-se-lish'us,)  a.      Consisting 
of  putrosilex;  as,  pctrosilicious  breccias.       Kirwan. 


PE'TROUS,  a.     [L.  petra,  a  stone.] 

Like  stone  ;  hard  ;  stony.  Hooper. 

PET'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Treated  as  a  pet ;  fondled. 

PET'TI-CoAT,  ti.     [Fr.  petit,  petty,  and  coat.] 

A  loose  under  garment  worn  by  females,  and  cov- 
ering the  lower  limbs. 

PET'TI-FOG,  i).  i.     [Fr.  petit,  small,  and  vaguer,  to 

row.     But  in  Norman,  vaguer  is  rendered  to  call 

again,  to  return,  as  if  from  L.  toco,  like  advocate.] 

To  do  small  business,  as  a  lawyer.     [Vulvar.] 

PET'TI-FOG-GER,  n.  An  inferior  attorney  or  law- 
yer who  is  employed  in  small  or  mean  business. 

PET'TI-FOG-GER-Y,  ti.  The  practice  of  a  pettifog- 
ger ;  tricks  ;  quibbles.  Milton. 

PET'TI-NESS,  ti.  [from  petty.]  Smallness  ;  little- 
ness. Shak. 

PET'TING,  ppr.     Fondling;  indulging. 

PET'TISH,  a.  [from  pet.]  Fretful  ;  peevish  ;  sub- 
ject to  freaks  of  ill  temper.  Creech. 

PET'TISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  pet;  with  a  freak  of  ill 
temper. 

PET'TISH-NESS,  n.  Fretfulness ;  petulance;  peev- 
ishness. Collier. 

PET'TI-ToES,  ti.  pi.  [petty  and  toes.]  The  toes  or 
feet  of  a  pig,  often  used  as  food  ;  sometimes  used  for 
the  human  feet,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

PET'TO,  71.     [It.,  from  L.  pectus,  the  breast.] 

The    breast;    hence,  in  petto,  in  secrecy;   in   re- 
serve. Chesterfield. 

PET'TY,  a.     [Fr.  petit.] 

1.  Small;   little;   trifling;   inconsiderable;    as,    a 
petty  trespass ;  a  petty  crime.  Milton. 

2.  Inferior  ;  as,  a  petty  prince.  Denham. 
We  usually  write  petty  constable,  petty  jury,  petty 

larcenv,  petty  treason.     [See  Petit.] 

PET'TY-CHAPS,  ti.  A  small  singing  bird,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  lives  chiefly  on  insects, 
and  belongs  with  the  nightingale  to  the  genus  Sylvia 
of  Latham.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PET'TY-COY,  ti.    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

PET' tj-L AN-CY,  i  "■  [L-  V^tulantia  -'  *"'•  petulance.] 
Freakish  passion  ;  peevishness  ;  pettishness  ;  sau- 
ciness.  Peevishness  is  not  precisely  synonymous 
with  petulance;  the  former  implying  more  perma- 
nence of  a  sour,  fretful  temper  ;  the  latter  more  tem- 
porary or  capricious  irritation. 

That  which  luuk:-.]  ];!;e  juke-  in  iuuic,  ami  jn uilance  in  others. 


The  pride  and  petulance  of  youth.  Waits. 

PET'LT-LANT,  a.f  [L.  petulans.] 

1.  Saucy  ;  pert  or  forward  with  fretfulness  or  sour- 
ness of  temper  ;  as,  a  petulant  youth. 

2.  Manifesting  petulance  ;  proceeding  from  pettish- 
ness ;  as,  a  petulant  demand  ;  a  petulant  answer. 

3.  Wanton  :  freakish  in  passion. 
PET'TJ-LANT-LY,  adv.    With  petulance ;  with  saucy 

pertness. 

PE-TUJVSE',     )  r  ti.    A  Chinese  name  for 

PE-THNTSE',  S  (pe-tuns',)  }     fresh  or  undecomposed 

PE-TUNTZE', )  <     feldspar    ground   very 

fine,  and  used  with  kaolin  to  form  porcelain. 

Encyc.  of  Bom.  Econ. 

PEuR'MI-CAN,  ti.     Potted  beef.     [See  Pemmican.] 

PEW,  (pu,)  ti.     [D.puye;  L.  podium.] 

An  inclosed  seat  in  a  church.  Pews  were  for- 
merly made  square  ;  in  modern  churches,  in  America, 
they  are  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  sometimes 
called  Slips. 

PfiW.u.t.    To  furnish  with  pews.    [Little  used.]   Jlsh. 

PE'W'-FEL-LOW,  71.     A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

pI'wet,  j  ":   The  IaPwinS  or  Sreen  Plover- 

2.   Pewit  gull,  or  Pewit;  the  sea  crow,  or  mire  crow. 

PEYV'TBR,  (pu'ter,)  ti.  [It.  peltro  ;  Sp.  peltre,  from 
which  pewter  is  formed  by  a  change  of  I  into  w,  as 
the  French  change  belle  into  beau.  We  receive  the 
word  from  the  Norm,  peautre.] 

1.  A  composition  of  factitious  metal,  consisting 
mainly  \oi  tin  and  lead.  Tin  alloyed  with  small 
quantities  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth,  forms 
the  best  pawter.  Inferior  sorts  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lead.  Pewter  was  formerly  in  extensive 
use  in  dolmestic  utensils  or  vessels  ;  but  being  a  soft 
composition,  and  easily  melted,  is  now  less  used. 

2.  Vessels  or  utensils   made  of  pewter,  as  plates, 


2.  Ves-sels  or  utensils  n 
dishes,  ptorringers,  and  the 
'EW'TEKj-ER,  ti.    One  wb 


ike. 


?.;,/;.. 


PEW'TEH-ER,  ti.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

vessels  ai.id  utensils  of  pewter.  Boyle. 

PEW'TERt-Y,  a.     Belonging  to  pewter;  as,  a  pewtery 
PEX'I-T'Sttn.    The  nap  of  cloth.  [taste. 

PHa'E -TOW,  n.     [Gr.,  from  (pawa,  to  shine.] 

1.  In  ntythology,  the  son  of  Phoebus  and  Clymene, 
or  of  Cepitialus  and  Aurora,  that  is,  the  son  of  light, 

of  the  s)un.  This  aspiring  youth  begged  of  Phcc- 
'  '  "to  guide  the  chariot  of 
manifested  want  of  skill, 
thunderbolt  by  Jtipiier,  lie 
was  hmlffd  headlong  into  the  River  Po.  This  fable 
probably  (Originated  in  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
with  a  s  plendid  train,  which  passed  from  the  sight 
in  the  north-west  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

2.  An'  open  carriage  like  a  chaise,  on  four  wheels, 
and  dra'wn  by  two  horses. 


s  that  l'fe  would  permit  him  1 
e  sun,  iii  doing  which  he  ma 
d  being    struck   with  a  thun 
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'  See  Pic/orial  Jlhistruliniis 
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PHA 

3.  Ib  ornithology,  a  genus  of  palmiped  birds,  the 
tropic  bird. 
PHAG-E-Dil'NA,  71.     [Gr.  Qaytiaiva.] 

A  spreading,  obstinaie  nicer ;  a  canine  appetite. 
PHAG-E-DEN'ie,  a.     [Gr.  qjaydaivucos,  from  <payu>, 

Pertaining  to  phagedena  ;  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  phagedena ;  as,  a  phagedenic  ulcer  or  medi- 

Phagedenic  water,  is  made  from  quick-lime  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  therefore  is  composed  of 
chlorid  of  calcium  and  red  oxvd  of  mercury. 

PHAG-E-DEN'IC,  n".  A  medicine  or  application  that 
causes  the  absorption,  or  the  death  and  sloughing  of 
fungous  flesh.  Encyc.     Hooper. 

PHAG-E-De'NOUS,  a.  Causing  absorption  of  the  flesh, 
as  in  phagedena;  of  the  nature  of  phagedena. 

PHA-LAN"GAL,    )   a.      Belonging  to  the  phalanges, 

PHA-LAN'Gl-AL,  \  or  small' bones  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

PHA-LAN'GER,  n.  [from  phalanx,  phalanges.']  A 
name  common  to  several  species  of  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  genus  Phalarisia,  inhabiting  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Dienun's  Land,  and  the  islands  north  of 
New  Holland.  The  hinder  feet  have  a  large  oppo- 
sable thumb,  which  is  nailless,  with  four  toes  armed 
with  claws,  and  the  two  innermost  of  the  toes  are 
joined  together  almost  to  the  extremity.    They  are 


nocturnal  in  their  habit 


s,  and  live  in  trees. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
from  phalanx,']     In  anatomy, 
ingcrs  and  toes. 
[Gr.    ipaXayyiov,  a   kind  of 


PHA-LAN'GeS,  n.  pi 
the  small  bones  of  the 

PHA-LAN'GI-OUS,   a. 
spider,  from  0«A<i>-E.] 

Pertaining  to  the  genus  of  spiders  denominated 
<t>a\ayymr,  phalangium.  Brown. 

PHAL'AN-GITE,  ?i.  [Gr.  (jtaXayynris,  a  legionary 
soldier.] 

A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx.  Mitford. 

PHAL-AN-STe'RI-AN,  7i.  A  friend  of  social  science, 
the  new  philosophy  of  Fourier. 

PHAL-AN-STe'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  phalansterian- 
ism,  or  the  doctrine  of  association. 

PHAL-AN-STk'RI-AN-ISM,  ».  The  system  of  Charles 
Fourier,  whose  leading  in<  nlcation  is,  that  the  evils 
which  mainly  afflict  mankind  are  social  in  their  na- 
ture, and  that  their  only  remedy  is  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  upon  principles  analogous  to  those  of 
a  joint-stock  company ;  each  community  to  consist 
of  from  500  to  2000  persons,  living  in  one  spacious 
edifice,  cultivating  a  large  domain,  prosecuting  in- 
dustry in  common,  but  sharing  its  proceeds  according 
to  their  capital,  skill,  and  labor.  Greeley. 

PHAL'AN-STE-RY,  k.  [from  phalanx.]  A  name 
given  to  the  grand  edifice  which  is  to  be  the  com- 
mon dwelling  of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of 
an  association,  according  to  the  theory  and  projection 
of  Charles  Fourier. 

PHAL'ANX,  (fal'anks,)  n.     [L. ;  Gr.  eiiAayf.] 

1.  In  Grecian  untiqnitit.  a  square  battalion  or  body 
of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  dies  close  and  deep, 
with  their  shields  joined  and  pikes  crossing  each  other, 
so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx,  celebrated  for  its  force,  con- 
sisted of  8000  men  ;  but  smaller  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  called  by  the  same  name.       Encyc.     Mitford. 

2.  Any  body  of  troops  or  men  formed  in  close 
array,  or  any  combination  of  people  distinguished  for 
firmness  and  solidity  of  union. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  rows  of  small  bones  forming 
the  fingers,  or  the  toes. 

PHAL'A-ROPE,  n.    The  name  of  several  species  of 

wading  birds  of  the   genus  Phalaropus.     They  are 

chiefly  northern  in  locality,  breed  on  the  sea-shores, 

and  freely  swim,  sometimes  venturing  far  out  to  sea. 

Jardine. 

PHAN-E-RO-GX'MI-AN,  )  a.      [Gr.    qjavipos,    man- 

PHAN-E-RO-GAM'IC,      }       ifest,   and    yapoc,   mar- 

PHAN-E-ROG'A-MOUS,  )       riage.] 

Plants  having  visible  flowers,  containing  stamens 

and  pistils,  are  called  phanerogamic  or  phanerogamous. 

PHAN'TASM,  (fan'tazm,)   n.     [Gr.    <pai>raapa,   from 

Qavrarti>,  to  show,  from  the  root  of  0ai«o,  to  shine  ; 

<j>a:v  <pai,  to  appear.] 

That  which  appears  to  the  mind  ;  the  image  of  an 
external  object. ;  hence,  an  idea  or  notion.  It  usu- 
ally denotes  a  vain  or  airy  appearance ;  something 
imagined. 

All  the  interim  Is 
Like  a  phantasm,  or  a  hideous  dream.  Shak. 

PHAN-TAS-MA-Go'RI-A,  j   n.       [Gr.  Aavraaua  and 
I'HAN-TAS'MA-GO-RY,     j       ayop.iopa,.] 

A  term  applied  to  representations  made'by  a  magic 

lantern  ;  also,  a  magic  lantern. 
I'HAN-TAS-MA-GO'Rt-AL,  a.   Relating  to  the  optical 

exhibition  called  phantasmagoria. 
PHAN-TAS'TIC,  j    ■„„,„„„„.„   „ 
PHAN'TA-SY.       j    See  Fantastic  and  Fancy. 
PHAN'TOM,   7i.      [Fr.  fantdme,   corrupted   from   L. 

1,  Something  that  appears ;  an  apparition ;  a 
specter. 

Stranjrc  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise.  Pope. 

2.  A  fancied  vision.  Pope. 


PHA 

PHA'RA-ON,  ti.  The  name  of  a  game  of  chance; 
now  written  Faro. 

PHAR-A-ON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pharaohs  or 
kings  of  Egvpt,  or  to  the  old  Egyptians.     JVicbuhr. 

PHAR-I-SA'IC,         I   a.      [from    Pharisee.]      Pertain- 

PHAR-I-SA'IC-AL,  j  ing  to  the  Pharisees  ;  resem- 
bling the  Pharisees,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
and  by  their  exact  observance  of  these  traditions  and 
the  ritual  law.  Hence  pharisuic  denotes  addicted 
to  external  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  making  a  show 
of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it ;  as,  pharisaic  holi- 
ness. Bacon. 

PIIAR-I-SA'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  Phar- 
isees. 

PHAR-I-Sa'IG-AL-NESS,  71.  Devotion  to  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  ;  external  show  of  religion 
without  the  spirit  of  it. 

PHAR'I-SA-ISM,  7t.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  con- 
duct of  the  Pharisees,  as  a  sect. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion 
without  genuine  piety  ;  hypocrisy  in  religion. 

Encyc.     Milncr. 

PHAR-I  SE'AN,  a.  Following  the  practice  of  the 
Pharisees.  Milton. 

PHAR'I-SEE,  it.     [Heb.  did,  to  separate.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  religion 
consisted  in  a  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  whose 
pretended  holiness  led  them  to  separate  themselves 
as  a  sect,  considering  themselves  as  more  righteous 
than  other  Jews. 

PHAfl-MA-CEO'Tie,         >   a.      [Gr.   0apuo««TiKoc, 

PHAR-MA-CEO'TIC-AL,  i  from  0rWa«»oj,  to 
practice  witchcraft,  or  use  medicine  ;  <pappaKov, 
poison,  or  medicine.] 

Pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy, 
or  to  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

PHAR-MA-CEfj'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of 

PHAR-MA-CEu'TieS,  (-su'tiks,)  n.    The  science  of 

preparing  medicines.  Parr. 

PHAR-MA-CEu'TIST,  n.    One  who  prepares  med 


PHAR-MAG'O-LlTE,  ti.  Nati 
snow  white,  or  milk  white,  inclining  to  reddish  or 
yellowish  white.  It  occurs  in  small,  reniform,  bot- 
ryoidal,  and  globular  masses,  and  has  a  silky  luster. 
Diet. 
PHAR-MACOL'O-GIST,  ti.  [Gr.  tpappaKov  and 
Xeyuj.] 

One  that  is  well  skilled  in  or  writes  on  drugs,  or 
the  composition  and  preparation  of  medicines. 

Woodward. 
PHAR-MA-COL'O-GY,  n.    [Supra.]     The  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing  medi- 
cines. 
2.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 
Encyc. 
PHAR-MA-eO-Pf-E'IA,  ti.     [Gr.  Qappaitov  and  ttouoi, 
to  make.] 

A  dispensatory ;  a  book  or  treatise  describing  the 
preparations  of  the  several  kinds  of  medicines, 
either  with  or  without  their  uses  and  manner  of 
application. 
PHAR-MA-eOP'O-LIST.Ti.  [Gr.  dappaKOumdircoXcai, 
to  sell.]  .  Y 

One  that  sells  medicines  ;  an  apothecary. 
PHAR'MA-CY,   7i.      [Gr.   fappaxsia,  a  medicament, 
whether  salutary  or  poisonous.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserving,  and 
compounding  substances,  whether  vegetable,  mineral, 
or  animal,  forthe  purposes  of  medicine  ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  apothecary.  Encyc. 
PHa'ROS,  ti.  [Gr.  ipapoc.  This  word  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of  a  small 
isle,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  But  qu.  is  not  the 
word  from  the  root  of  fire,  or  from  the  Celtic  fairim, 
to  watch,  and  the  isle  so  called  from  the  tower 
upon  it?] 

1.  A  lighthouse  or  tower  which  anciently  stood 
on  a  small  isle  of  that  name,  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
shore,  over  against  Alexandria.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral stories  and  galleries,  with  a  lantern  on  the  top, 
which  was  kept  burning  at  night  as  a  guide  to  sea- 
men. Encyc.  Amer.     Hebert. 

2.  Any  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  seamen  ; 
a  wati  htower  ;  a  beacon. 

PHA-RYN'GE-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  pharynx. 

PHAR-YN-GOT'O-MY,  b.  [Gr.  fapvy  £,  the  muscular 
and  glandular  hag  that  leads  to  the  esophagus,  and 
ti\iv-\  to  cut.] 

The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
pharynx,  to  remove  a  tumor  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  passage.  Coze. 

PHAR'YNX,  (far'inks,)  ti.  [Gr.]  The  upper  part  of 
the  esophagus ;  or  a  muscular  bag  leading  to  the 
esophagus. 

PHASE,     \  n. ;  pi.  Phases.     [Gr.  (batris.  from  tpaiva, 

PHA'SIS,  j      0(iw,  to  shine.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  an  appearance  ;  that  which 
is  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  appropriately,  any  appear- 
ance  or  quantity  of  illumination   of  the   moon   or 
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2.  In  ntincruioini,  transparent  green  ouartz.    Cue. 
PHA'SEL,  «.     [Gr.  0«o7iAoS  or  d,aot„XoS.] 

The  French  bean  or  kidney  bean. 
PHASM,       /         rr.      r  -i 

PHAS'\JA    \n'     L       >  irom  qiaivto,  qjaoy,  supra.] 

Appearance;  fancied  apparition;  phantom.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 
PHAS'SA-CHATE,  71.    The  lead-colored  agate.     [See 

Agate.]  Encyc. 

PHEAS'ANT,  (fez'ant,)  n.  *  [Fr.  faisan ;  It.  fagiano  ; 

Sp.faysan;  L.  phasianus;  Gr.  qjaaiaroi;;  Russ.  pha- 

zan;  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  the  River  Phasis, 


A  name  common  to  several  species  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  principally  of  lire  genus  Phasianus.  They  are 
highly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
flesh.  All  the  known  species  are  natives  of  Asia. 
Partington. 

PHEAS'ANT-RY,  ti.    A  building  or  place  for  keeping 
an'"  rearing  pheasants.  Gioilt. 

PHhEK,  n.    A  companion.    [Sax.  gefera.]    [See  Peer.] 

PI  IE  !•:.-■  E,  o.  t.     To  comb.    {See  Fease.] 

PHEES'ED,  pp.     Combed  ;  fleeced. 

PHEN'G£TE,    ti.       [Gr.    jieyyiriis,    from    ajeyyio,   to 
shine.] 

A  beautiful  species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  bright- 
ness to  most  species  of  marbles.  Encyc. 

PHEN'I-CIN,  Ti.     [Gr.  0oii/rf,  purple.] 

A  purple  poi\  der  precipitated  when  a  sulphuric  so- 
lution of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water. 

PHEN-I-eOP'TER,  ti.  [Gr.  ajo,v,KoTrrePoS,  red-winged, 
tj>oiviKns,  red,  and  -mtoov,  wing.] 

A  grallatnry  bird  of  the  genus  Phoenicopterus,  the 
flamingo,  inhabiting  the  warm  latitudes  of  both  con- 
tinents. Hakewill. 

PHE'NIX,  (fe'niks,)  n.     [Gr.  poixiE;  L.  phamiz,  the 
palm  or  date  tree,  and  a  fowl.] 

1.  The  fabulous  bird  which  is  said  to  exist  single, 
and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes  ;  hence,  used  as 
an  emblem  of  immortality.  Locke. 

2.  A  person  of  singular  distinction. 

3.  A  southern  constellation,  near  Achernar. 
PHEN-O-GA'all-AN,) 
PHEN-O-GAM'IO,      }  a.     [Gr.  ipaivto  and  j-o/ioc.] 


PHE-NOG' A  .-Mill's, 


PHE-NOM'E-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phenomenon, 
or  appearance.  Bib.  Rep. 

PHE-NOM'E-NAL-LY,  adv.     As  a  phenomenon. 

PHE-NOM-E-NOL'O-GY,  n.  [phenomenon  and  Gr. 
Xoyoc,  a  discourse.] 

A  description  or  history  of  phenomena.      Encyc. 

PHE-NOM'E-NON,  n. ;  pi.  Phenomena.  [Gr.  0Oi- 
voptvov,  from  ipamopai,  to  appear.] 

In  a  general  sense,  an  appearance  ;  any  thing  visi- 
ble ;  whatever  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  observation 
or  experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to  exist; 
as,  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  ;  the  phenome- 
na of  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  terrestrial  substances  ; 
the  phenomena  of  heat  or  of  color.  It  sometimes  de- 
notes a  remarkable  or  unusual  appearance,  or  an  ap- 
pearance whose  cause  is  not  immediately  obvious. 

PHE'ON,  ti.  In  heraldry,  the  barbed  iron  head  of  a 
dart. 

PHI'AL,  (fl'al,>7i.  [L.  phiala;  Gr.  0iaAi(,-  Pcrs.  pia- 
lah;  It.  ftale;  Fr.  fiole.] 

1.  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  ;  in  common  usage,  a 
small  glass  vessel  used  for  holding  liquors,  and  par- 
ticularly liquid  medicines.  It  is  often  written  and 
pronounced  Vial. 

2.  A  large  vessel  or  bottle  made  of  glass ;  as,  the 
Leyden  phial,  which  is  a  glass  vessel  partly  coated 
with  tin  foil,  to  be  used  in  electrical  experiments. 

PHl'AL,  v.  t.     To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial.    Shcnstone. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  0iA«?  and  «rj»Aii  s.] 
Pertaining  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. ■ 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  71.  One  of  the  Family  of  Love. 
Taller. 

PHIL-AN-THROPTC,         )  a.     [See  Philanthroft.] 

PHIL-AN-THROP'IC-AL,  (      Possessing   general   be- 
nevolence ;  entertaining  good  will  toward  all   men; 
2.  Directed  to  the  general  good,    [loving  mankind. 

PHIL-AN-THROP'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  With  philanthro- 
py ;  benevolently. 

PHi-LAN'THRO-PIST,  71.  A  person  of  general  be- 
nevolence ;  one  who  loves  or  wishes  well  to  his  fel- 
low-men, and  who  exerts  himself  in  doing  them  good. 

PHI-LAN'THRO-PY,  71.  [Gr.  0iA£oi,  to  love,  or  0i- 
Aik,  a  friend,  and  m-flpwirec,  man.] 

The  love  of  mankind  ;  benevolence  toward  the 
whole  human  family  ;  universal  good  will.  It  differs 
from  Friendship,  as  the  latter  is  an  affection  for  in- 
dividuals. Encyc.    Addison. 

PH IL-H A  R-MON'IG,  a.     Loving  harmony  or  music. 

PHIL-HEL'LEN-IST,  71.     [Gr.  uiiA.ic  and  'EAAr/nic.] 
A  friend  of  Greece  ;  one  who  supports  the  cause' 
and  interests  of  the  Greeks  ;  particularly  one  who 
supported  them  in  their  late  struggle  with' the  Turks. 
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PHIL'I-BEG,  n.  A  plaid  or  garment  reaching  only  to 
the  knees.     [Scotch.] 

PHIL-IP'PIC,  n.  An  oration  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  against  I'liilip,  king  of  Macedon,  in 
which  the  orator  aroused  the  Athenians  from  their 
indolence.  Hence,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  any 
'ascourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimonious  invec- 
tive. The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark 
Antony  are  also  called  Philippics. 

PHIL'IP-PIZE,  v.  i.  To  write  cr  utter  invective  ;  to 
declaim  against.     [Unusual]  Burke. 

2.  To  side  with  Philip;  to  support  or  advocate 
Philip.  Swift. 

PHIL-IS'TINE,  (-tin,)  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Palestine, 
now  Svria.  * 

PHIL-IS'TIN-ISM,  71.     Manners  of  the  Philistines. 
Carlyle. 

PHIL'LIPS-TTE,  ».  [from  W.  Phillips.]  A  mineral 
allied  to  Harmotone,  from  which  it  differs  in  con- 
taining lime  instead  of  h:iryta.  Dana. 

PHI-LOL'O-GER,   )  n.    One  versed  in  the  history  and 

PHI-LOL'O-GIST,  j  construction  of  language.  Phi- 
lologist is  generally  used. 

PHIL-O-LOG'ie,         )  a.       [See  Philology.]       Per- 

PHIL-0  LOG'ie-AL,  j  taining  to  philology,  o!  to 
the  studv  ami  knowledge  of  language.  Watts. 

PHrL-0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  philological  man- 

PHI-LOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  offer  criticisms.  [Utile 
used.]  Evelyn. 

PHI-LOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  0tXoAo)'ia;  tptXcoj,  to  love, 
and  Aovos,  a  word.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  love  of  words,  or  a  desire  to  know 
the  origin  and  construction  of  language.  In  a  more 
general  sense, 

2.  That  branch  of  literature  which  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  or  origin  and  combina- 
tion of  words  ;  grammar,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences or  use  of  words  in  language  ;  criticism,  the 
interpretation  of  authors,  the  affinities  of  different 
languages,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  history  or 
present  state  of  languages.  It  sometimes  includes 
rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  antiquities. 

PHI'LO-MATH,  n.     [Gr.  unXopaBm  )  i/uAoj,  a  lover, 
and  uavBavo),  to  learn.] 
A  lover  of  learning. 

PHT-LO-MATH'IC,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  love  of  learn- 
ing. 
2.  Having  a  love  of  letters.  Med.  Repos. 

PIIIL'O-MATH-Y,  n.     The  love  of  learning. 

PHI'LO-MEL,       j  B.      [from  Philomela,   daughter   of 

PHIL-O-Me'LA,  ,  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who 
was  changed  into  a  nightingale.] 

The  nightingale.  Pope. 

PHIL'O-MOT,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  feuillc  morte,  a 
dead  leaf.] 

Of  the  color  of  a  dead  leaf.  Addison. 

PHIL-O-MO'Sie-AL,  a.     Loving  music.  Busby. 

PHIL-O-PE'NA,  ti.  A  small  present  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Germany.  A  person  who,  in  eating  almonds, 
finds  one  containing  two  kernels,  presents  one  of 
them  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  whichever, 
when  they  next  meet,  shall  first  say,  Philopena,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  other  a  present  bearing  this 
name.  The  expression  in  German  is  viel  Uebcken, 
much  loved,  pronounced  somewhat  like  jihil-ip' ken. 
Some,  therefore,  suppose  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
word,  by  a  change  of  termination  into  pena,  (L. 
pn-na,)  from  an  idea  that  the  gift  was  a  penalty. 
Others  would  derive  it  directly  from  0iAos,  a  friend, 
and  posna,  penalty.  —  Ed. 

PHIL-O-PO-LEM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  <pt\oc,  a  lover,  and 
iro\'.pt«oc,  warlike.] 

Ruling  over  opposite  or  contending  natures;  an 
epithet  of  Minerva.  Pausanias,  Trans. 

PHl-LO-PRO-GErl'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Among  phre- 
nologists, the  love  of  offspring  or  of  young  children. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHAS-TER,  n.  A  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHATE,  v.  i.     [L.  philosopher,  philosopha- 

To  play  the  philosopher  ;  to  moralize.     [Not  used.] 

PHI-LOS-O-PHa'TION,  ti.  Philosophical  discussion. 
[Not  used.]  Petty. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHEME,  n.     [Gr.  <piao<t-0i7/ii.] 

Principle  of  reasoning ;  a  theorem.     [Little  used.] 

PHI-LOS'O-PHER,  n.  [See  Philosophy.]  A  person 
versed  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  principles  of  nature 
and  morality  ;  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study 
of  physics,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual  science. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  profoundly  versed 
in  any  science. 

Philosopher's  stone ;  a  stone  or  preparation  which 
the  alchemists  formerly  sought,  as  the  instrument  of 
converting  the  baser  metals  into  pure  gold. 

PHII.-0  SOPH'IC,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  philosophy  ; 

PHIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL,  j  as,  a  philosophical  experi- 
ment or  problem. 

2.  Proceeding  from  philosophy  ;  as,  philosophic 
pride 

3.  Suitable  to  philosophy  ;  aceonlmg  to  philoso- 
phy ;  as,  philosophical  reasoning  or  arguments. 
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4.  Skilled  in  philosophy;  as,  a  philosophical  histo- 
rian. 

5.  Given  to  philosophy  ;  as,  a  philosophical  mind. 

6.  Regulated  by  philosophy  or  the  rules  of  reason  ; 
as,  philosophic  fare.  Dryden. 

7.  Calm;  cool;  temperate;  rational;  such  as 
characterizes  a  philosopher. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'ie-AL-LY,   adv.      In   a   philosophical 
mannor  ;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  phi- 
losophy ;  as,  to  argue  philosophically. 
2.  Calmly;  wisely;  rationally. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHISM,  71.  [Gr.  0,Aos,  a  lover,  and  <ro- 
ajtop   ,  sophism.] 

1.  The  love  of  fallacious  arguments  or  false  rea- 
soning. 

2.  The  practice  of  sophistrv.  Ch.  Obs. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIST,   ti.      A  lover  of  sophistry  ;    one 

who  practices  sophistrj.  Porteus. 

PHI-LOS-O-PHIST'IO,         j  a.  Pertaining  to  the  1  .ve 
PHI-LOS-O-PHIST'IC-AL,  (      or  practice  of  sophis- 

PHl-LOS'O-PHIZE,  v.  i.  [from  philosophy.]  To  rea- 
son like  a  philosopher  ;  to  search  into  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things  ;  to  investigate  phenomena  and  as- 
sign rational  causes  for  their  existence.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  lays  down  four  rules  for  philosophizing. 

Two  doctors  uf  O.v  .srhnnls  wi'P'  ph i 'ri:.'r.i/>/' /' -in g  on  the  advan- 
tages of  maiikiml  al.avv  all  ulli'T  crealuivs.     L'Estrange. 

PHI-LOS'O  PHTZ-ER,  n.     One  who  philosophizes. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Searching  into  the 

reasons  of  tilings  ■  assigning  reasons  for  phenomena. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHY,  n.     [L.  philosophic. ;  Gr.  <bi\o<ro<j>ia  ) 

<pt\ia,  love  ;  ajiXtw,  to  love,  and  ootptu,  wisdom.] 

1.  Literally,  the  love  of  wisdom.  .But  in  modern 
acceptation,  philosophy  is  a  general  term  denoting  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  of  things  ;  or  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena,  both  of  mind 
and  of  matter.  When  applied  to  any  particular  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  it  denotes  the  collection  of 
general  laws  or  principles  under  which  all  the  sub- 
ordinate phenomena  or  facts  relating  to  that  subject 
are  comprehended.  Tims,  that  hranch  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  God,  &c,  is  called  theology  ;  that 
which  treats  of  nature  is  called  physics,  including 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  history;  that  which 
treats  of  man  is  called  logic  and  ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy; that  which  treats  of  the  mind  is  called  intel- 
lectual or  mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysics. 

The  objects  of  plnlosophy  are  to  ascertain  facts  or 
truth,  and  the  causes  of  tilings  or  their  phenomena  ; 
to  enlarge  our  views  of  God  and  his  works,  and  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  both  practically  useful,  and 
subservient  to  human  happiness. 

True  religion  and  true   phii:>,i.|il]y  roost  nlamaU'Iy  arrive  at  the 
name  principle.  &  S.  Smitli. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  on  which  natural  effects 
are  explained. 

We   shall   in  vain    in'a'rpn'l   tlair  wnr.ls   t>y  the   notions  of  our 
♦     philosophy  ami  {},■■  (lucoanra  in  our  schools.  Locke. 

3.  Reasoning  ;  argumentation.  Milton. 

4.  Course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools.  Johnson. 
PHIL-O-TECH'Nie,  a.     Having  an    attachment  to 

the  arts. 
PHIL'TER,   (fil'ter,)  n.     [Fr.  philtre ;  L.  philtra ;  Gr. 
qjiXrpov,  from  0iXem,  to  love,  or  0iAoc.] 

1.  A  potion  intended  or  adapted  to  excite  love. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  charm  to  excite  love. 

PHIL'TER,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  a  love  potion  ; 
as,  to  philter  a  draught. 

2.  To  charm  to  love ;  to  excite  to  love  or  animal 
desire  hv  a  potion. 

PHIL'TEiUED,  pp.     Impregnated  with  a  love  potion. 

PHIZ,  (fiz,)  K.  [Supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  physi- 
ognomy.] 

The'face  or  visage,  in  contempt.  Stepney. 

PHLE-BOT'O-MIST,  71.  [See  Phlebotomy.]  One 
that  opens  a  vein  lor  letting  blood  ;  a  blood-letter. 

PHLE-BOT'O-MIZE,  v.  t.     To  let  blood  from  a  vein. 
Howell. 

PHLE-BOT'0-MIZ-£D,  pp.  Having  blood  let  from  a 
vein. 

PHLE-BOT'O-MIZ-ING,  ppr.    Letting  blood  from  a 

PHLE-BOT'O-MY,  ti.      [Gr.   $Xe/3orouta ;    0Aiy>,   a 

vein,  and  rcuvu>,  to  cut.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting 

blood  for  the  cure  of  diseases  or  preserving  health. 
PHLEGM,  (Hem,)  n.     [Gr.  <I,\tyua,  inflammation,  and 

pituitous  matter,  from  i/xXiyni,  to  burn;   hence,  the 

word    must    have  originally  expressed   the  matter 

formed  by  suppuration.] 

1.  Cold  animal  fluid  ;  watery  matter  ;  one  of  the 
four  humors  of  which  the  ancients  supposed  the 
blood  to  be  composed.  Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  In  common  usage,  bronchial  mucus  ;  the  thick, 
viscid  matter  secreted  in  the  throat. 

3.  Among  chemists,  water,  or  the  water  of  distilla- 
tion.    [  Obs.]  Coxe. 

4.  Dullness;  coldness;  sluggishness;  indiffer- 
ence. 

PHLEG'MA-GOGTJE,  (phleg'ma-gog,)n.  [Gr.  cjAcj  pa, 
phlegm,  and  aj  <■,,  to  drive.] 
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A  term  anciently  used  to  denote  a  medicine  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  property  of  expelling  phlegm. 
[  Obs.]  Encyc.     Floyer. 

PHLEG-MAT'IC,  o.     [Gr.  faeypaTiKOs.] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm;  as,  phlegmatic  humors; 
a  phlegmatic  constitution.  Harvey. 

2.  Generating  phlegm ;  as,  pUgmatic  meat.      Shah. 

3.  Watery.  Newton. 

4.  Cold  ;  dull ;  sluggish  ;  heavy  ;  not  easily  ex- 
cited into  action  or  passion  ;  as,  a  phlegmatic  temper 
or  temperament.  Mdison. 

PHLEG-MAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    .Coldly;  heavily. 

Warburton. 

PHLEG'MON,  71.  [Gr.  tbleypovr,,  from  djXtyo,,  to  burn.] 

A   specific,  cutaneous,  hemispheric,  and   defined 

inflammatory  tumor,  red,  tensive,  glabrous,  painful, 

polarized,  suppurating,  pus  perfect,  bursting  at  the 

pole.  Tally. 

PHLEG'MON-OUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  phlegmon  ;  being  of  the  same  specific  inflam- 
mation as  a  phlegmon  ;  as,  a^/i/e7/mimoit.*Pneumoni- 

•  tis._  Haromt. 

PHLKME,  71.  [Arm.  flemm,  a  sharp  point.]  See 
Fleam. 

PHLO-GIS'TIAN,  (flo-jist'yan,)  71.  A  believer  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston. 

PHLO-GtS'Tie,  a.  [See  Phlogiston.]  In  chemistry, 
partaking  of  phlogiston  ;  inflaming.  Adams. 

2.  In  medicine,  entonic  or  sthenic,  that  is,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  degree  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

PHLO-GIS'TIC-aTE,  v.  U  To  combine  phlogiston 
with. 

PHLO-GIS'TI€-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Combined  with 
phlogiston. 

PHLO-GIS-TIC-A'TION,  71.  The  act  or  process  of 
combining  with  phlogiston. 

PHLO-GIS'TON,  (flo-jis'ton,)  n.  [Gr.  0Aoytroc,  from 
(pXnytgoj,  to  burn  or  inflame  ;  <t)\tyo>,  to  burn.] 

The  principle  of  inflammability  ;  the  matter  of  fire 
in  composition  with  other  bodies.  Stahl  gave  this 
name  to  a  hypothetical  element,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  pure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  fire  in  action  or  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty. Bartram. 

PHLO-RID'ZIN,  ».  [Gr.  oAoioc,  0A"os,  bark,  and 
pt.ra,  root.] 

A  crystallizable  substance  closely  allied  to  salicin, 
of  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  some  other  trees. 

Graham. 

PHO'CA,  71.  [Gr.  and  L.,  a  seal.]  In  zoology,  a  genus 
of  mammals  ;  the  seal  ;  sea-bear;  sea-calf. 

PHO-CE'NIN,  71.     [Gr.  f.nami,  a  porpoise.] 

A  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  por- 
poise.    Bv  saponification,  phocenic  acid  is  formed. 

PHo'CINE',  (-sin,)  a.     Pertaining  to  the  seal  tribe. 

PHCE'BUS,  (fe'lms,)  n.  In  mythology,  a  name  of  Apollo, 
often  used  to  signify  the  sun. 

PHCE'NIX.     See  Phenix. 

PHo'LA-DITE,  n.  A  petrified  bivalve  shell  of  the 
genus  Pholas.    s  Jameson. 

PHO-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  <Po>votikoc,  vocal,  from  liojvn, 
sound.] 

Vocal.  Russell. 


PHO-NET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  expressive 

of  sounds  or  letters.  Oliddon. 

PHO^NET'I€S,  )         rr,,    .      „„„„„,,  n 

phon'ics,     '{"■    [      0    "'  ] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds,  especially 
those  of  the  human  voice.  Bran.de. 

2.  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds.       Busby. 
PHO-NO-CAMP'Tie,    a.      [Gr.    0wi/ij,    sound,    and 

icau-KTu,  to  inflect.] 

Having  the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or  turn  it  from 

its  direction,  and  thus  to  alter  it.  Dcrham. 

PHO-NO-GRAPHTC,         I    a.       Descriptive    of    the 
PHO-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  (        sounds  of  the  voice. 
PHO-NOG'RA-PHIST,  71.   One  who  explains  the  laws 

of  the  voice. 
PHO-NOG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Or.  0uvij  and  ypatbn.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  laws  of  the  human  voice, 
or  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  representation  "of  sounds,  each  by  its  distinct- 
ive character. 

rHo'NO-LITE,  Ji.  [Gr.  cWr/,  sound,  and  XtSoc, 
stone.] 

Sounding  stone  ;  a  name  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  Clinkstone.  Dana. 

PHO-NO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-GIST,  n.     One  versed  in  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  q>t»vr,,  sound,  voice,  and 
\oyo$,  discourse,] 

A  treatise  on  sounds,  or  the  science  or  doctrine  of 
the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice 
in  speech,  including  its  various  distinctions  or  subdi- 
visions of  tones.  Du  Ponceau. 

PHS'NO-TYP-Y,  71.  A  proposed  mode  of  printing,  in 
which  each  sound  of  the  voice  shall  be  represented 
by  a  distinct  letter  or  type, 
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IHOS'GEN,  a.  [Gr.  0cos,  light,  and  yen/aai,  to 
generate.] 

Generating  light.  Phosgen  gas  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  light  on  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyd  gas. 
It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  one  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  chlorine;  and  is  now  called 
Chloro-cabbomc  Acid,  the  name  of  Phosoen  Gab 
bavin::  fallen  into  disuse.  Silliman. 

PHOS'PHATE,  n.  [See  Phosphor  and  Phospho- 
rus.] 

A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base.  Lavoisier. 

PHOS'PHITE,  v..  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.    Lavoisier. 

PHOS'PHO-LITE,  n.      [-phosphor  and    Gr.   Aitfoc,   a 

An  earth  united  with  phosphoric  acid.      Kirwan. 

PHOS'PHOR,  (fos'for,)  n.  [Gr.  0cocr0upoc;  0<jc,  light, 
from  iputo,  to  shine,  and  tbipu,  to  bring.  See  Phos- 
phorus.] 

The  morning  star  or  Lucifer;  Venus,  when  it 
precedes  the  sun  and  shines  in  the  morning  In  this 
sense,  it  is  also  written  Phosphorus.  Pope. 

PHOS'PHOR-ATE,  v.  t.  To  combine  or  impregnate 
with  phosphorus. 

PHOS'PHOR-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  phosphorus. 

PEIOS'PHOR-A-TING,  ppr.  Combining  with  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOS-PHOR-ESCE',  (fos-for-ess/)  v.  i.    [See  Phos- 


shine, 


To  shine,  as  phosphorus,  by  exhibiting  a  faint 
light  without  sensible  heat. 

Arenaceous  limestone  phosphoresces  in  the  dark,  when  scraped 
with  a  knife.  Kirwan. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  faint  light  or  lumi- 
nousness  of  a  body,  unaccompanied  with  sensible 
heat.  It  is  exhibited  by  certain  animals,  as  well  as 
by  vegetable  and  mineral  substances. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CENT,  a.  Shining  with  a  faint 
light;  luminous  without  sensible  heat. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CING,  ppr.  Exhibiting  light  without 
sensible  heat.  Clcaoeland. 

PHOS-PHOR'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
phosphorus.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  to  satura- 

PHOS'PIIOR-iTE,  b.    A  variety  of  apatite.     Dana. 

PHOS-PHOR-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  phosphorite,  or 
of  the  nature  of  phosphorite.  Spallaniani. 

PHOS'PIIOR-OUS,  a.  The  phosphorous  acid  is  formed 
by  a  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  phosphorus  to  three 

PHOS'PflOR-US,  \n.      [L.,   from   the    Greek.      See 
PHOS'PHOR,         j      Phosphor.] 

1.  The  morning  star. 

2.  Phosphorus ;  in  chemistry,  a  combustible  sub- 
stance, hitherto  iiinlecumposed.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  semi-transparent,  resembling  fine  wax.  It 
burns  in  common  air  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  ox- 
ygen gas  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  Even  at  the 
common  temperature,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  un- 
dergoing a  slow  combustion  and  emitting  a  luminous 
vapor.  It  was  originally  obtained  from  urine  ;  but  it 
is  now  manufactured  from  bones,  which  consist  in 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Olmsted. 

PHOS'PHU-RET,  n.  A  combination  of  phosphorus 
with  a  base  ;  as,  phosphurct  of  iron  or  copper. 

Hooper. 

PHOS'PHU-RET-ED,  a.     Combined  with  phosphorus. 

PHo'TI-ZITE,  n.     A  mineral,  an  oxyd  of  manganese. 
Phillips. 

PHO-TO-GEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  0ws,  0curos,  light,  and 
yevvaio,  to  generate.] 

Producing  light,  or  converting  black  into  white. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  drawing  or  taking  of  a 
picture  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
a  chemically-prepared  ground. 

PHO-TOG'EN-Y,  n.  The  art  of  taking  pictures  by  the 
action  of  light  on  a  chemically-prepared  ground.  It 
was  invented  bv  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  Buchanan. 

PHo'TO-GRAPH,  n.    A  picture  obtained  by  photog- 

PHO-TO-GRAPH'IC,         I  a.     Pertaining  to  photog- 

PHO-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      raphy. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PIIIST,  71.  One  who  practices  photog- 
raphy. 

PHO-TOG'RA  PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ojoic,  qjoiroe,  light,  and 
ypaf'n,  to  describe.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  fixing  images  of  the  camera 
obscura  on  plates  of  copper,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  silver.     [See  Hei.iogra.phy.]      Dagucrre. 

PHO-TO-LOG'iC,  j  a.      [See  Photolooy.]     Per- 

PHO-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  \  tain'ng  to  photology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  light. 

PHO-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  06jc,  light,  and  \oy0i,  dis- 
course.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  light,  explaining  its  na- 
ture and  phenomena.  Mitchill. 

PHO-TOM'E-TER,  n.  *  [Gr.  0wc,  light,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensi- 
ties of  light.  Rumford.     Leslie. 
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PHO-TO-MET'RI€,         )  n.     Pertaining  to  or  made 
PHO-TO-MET'RIC-AL,  j      by  a  photometer. 
PHO-TOM'E-TRY,  n.     [Gr.  0cjs  and  perpov.'] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  measurement  of 
light. 
PHO-TO-PHo'BI-A,  7i.     [Gr.  0ros  and  0o/?£n>.] 

A  dread  or  intolerance  of  light ;  a  symptom  of  in- 
ternal ophthalmy.  Brande. 
PHO-TOP'S Y,  7t.     [Gr.  0mc,  light,  and  ou/is,  sight.] 
An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  coruscations,  &x. 
PHRASE,  77.     [Gr.  ifoaoic,  from  0/ja(w,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  or  expression.  A  phrase  may 
be  complete,  as  when  it  conveys  complete  sense ;  as, 
humanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human  ;  or  it  may  be 
incomplete,  as  when  it  consists  of  several  words  with- 
out affirming  any  thing,  or  when  the  noun  and  the 
verb  do  the  office  of  a  noun  only  ;  as,  that  which  is 
true,  that  is,  truth,  satisfies  the  mind.  Encyc. 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  speech ;  a  peculiar  sen- 
tence, or  short,  idiomatic  expression;  as,  a  Hebrew 
phrase  ;  an  Italian  phrase. 

3.  Style;  expression. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase.  Shak. 

4.  In  music,  any  regular,  symmetrical  course  of 
notes  which  begin  and  complete  the  intended  ex- 
pression. Busby. 

PHRASE,  v.  t.    To  call ;  to  style ;  to  express  in  words 

or  in  peculiar  words. 

These  suns, 
For  so  they  phrase  lliem.  Shak. 

PHRASE'-BOOK,    ti.      A   book    in    which    difficult 

phrases  are  explained. 
PHR-SS'-ED,  pp.     Styled  ;  expressed  in  peculiar  words. 
PHRASE'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  expressed  or  described. 
PHRA-SE-0-LOG'I€,  )a.    Peculiar  in  expression  ; 

PHRA-SE-O-LOG'IG-AL,  (      consisting  of  a  peculiar 

form  of  words. 
PHRA-SE-OI/O.GY,  7i.  t    [Gr.   fpaoic,  phrase,  and 

Xey  oi,  to  speak.  I 

1.  Manner  of  expression  ;  peculiar  words  used  in 
a  sentence ,  diction. 

2.  A  collection  of  phrases  in  a  language.    Encyc. 
PHRE-NET'IC,  7i.     [Gr.  ibocvtriKoc.     See  Phrensy.] 

Subject  to  s'rong  or  violent  sallies  of  imagination 
or  excitement,  which  in  some  measure  pervert  the 
judgment,  and  cause  the  person  to  act  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind  ; 
wild  and  erratic  ;  partially  mad.  [It  has  been  some- 
times written  Phrentic,  but  is  now  generally  writ- 
ten Frantic] 

PHRE-NET'IC,  71.  A  person  who  is  wild  and  erratic 
in  his  imagination.  Woodward. 

PHRE-NjET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  fren- 
zv  or  delirium. 

PHREN'IC,  a.     [from  Gr.  ipptvee,  the  diaphragm.] 
Belonging  to  the  diaphragm  ;  as,  a  phrenic  vein. 

PHRE-NI'TIS,  71.  [Gr.  tppevtrte,  from  tppnv,  the 
mind.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  of  this  word 
is,  to  move,  advance,  or  rush  forward  ;  as  in  L.  ani- 
mus, animosus,  and  the  Teutonic  mod,  Eng.  7;int«i.] 

1.  In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute 
fever  and  delirium.  Forsyth. 

2.  Delirium  ;  phrensy.  [It  is  generally  written 
in  English,  Phrensy  or  Frenzy.] 

PHRE-NO  LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  phrenology. 

PHRE-NO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  the  principles  of 
phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL'0-GIST,  n.     One  versed  in  phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL'O-GY,  71.*  [Gr.  d>pnv,  the  mind,  and  Ao- 
yoc,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  the  human  mind  as  connected  with 
the  supposed  organs  of  thought  and  passion  in  the 
brain,  maintained  by  Gall,  who  supposed  each  fac- 
ulty or  propensity  to  have  a  particular  organ,  and 
this  manifested  in  the  form  of  the  skull ;  craniology. 

PHRE-NO-MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  <bpnv,  the  mind, 
and  magnetism.] 

The  power  of  exciting  the  organs  of  the  brain 
through  magnetic  influence. 

PHREN'SY,  (fren'ze,)  77.  [Supra.]  Madness;  delir- 
ium, or  that  partial  madness  which  manifests  itself 
in  wild  and  erratic  sallies  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
written,  also,  Frenzy. 

Demoniac  Phrensy;  ruuping  Melancholy.  Milton. 

PHRON'TIS-TER-Y,  71.  [Gr.  tppovrtarnpiov,  from 
<p,)o:eu>,  to  think  ;  tppnv,  mind.] 

A  school  or  seminary  of  learning.     [JVnt  used.] 
PHRYG'I-AN,  a.     [from  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Pertaining  to  Phrygia  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
sprightly,  animating  kind  of  music.         jSrbuthnol. 

Phrygian  stone  ;  a  stone  described  by  the  ancients, 
used  in  dyeing;  alight,  spongy  stone,  resembling  a 
pumice,  said  to  be  drying  and  astringent. 

Pliny.  Dioscorides. 
PHTHIS'IC,  (tiz'zifc,)  71.  A  mere  conversion  of  the 
term  phthisis  into  English,  and  hence  its  synonym. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  popular^',  but  erro- 
neously, to  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  more 
especially  to  chronic  dyspnoea,  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that  these  affections  are  much  the  same  as 
phthisis.     [Little  used.] 


PHY 

PHTHIS'IC-AL,  (tiz'zi-kal,)  o.  [Gr.  AOloikoc.  See 
Phthisis.] 

Having  or  belonging  to  the  phthisic  ;  breathing 
hard  ;  as,  a  phthisical  consumption.  Harvey. 

PHTHIS'JCK-Y,  ttiz'zik-e.)  a.  Having  or  pertaining 
to  the  phthisic. 

PHTHI'SIS,  (thi'sis,)  77.  [Gr.  cjdtaic,  from  09icj, 
r/ifltoj,  to  consume.] 

A  disease  of  some  part  of  the  pulmonary  appara- 
tus, marked  by  cough,  gradually  progressive  emacia- 
tion and  exhaustion,  hectic,  and  usually  copious  ex- 
pectoration. 

PHY-CO-MA'TER,  77.     [Gr.  0i.koc  and  unrnp.] 

The  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of  algaceous 
plants  first  vegetate.  Brande. 

PHY-LAC'TEK,  n.     See  Phylactery. 

PH  Y-LAG'TER-A'D,  a.  Wearing  a  phylactery  ;  dressed 
like  the  Pharisees.  Qreen. 

PHY-LAG'TER-IC,         >  a.      Pertaining    to    phylac- 

PlIY-LAC-TER'ie-AL,  j      teries.  Addison. 

PHY-LA€'TER-Y,«.  *  [Gr.  (iuAa/trijpioc,  from  <bu,\aa- 
001,  to  defend  or  guard.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  charm,  spell,  or  amulet, 
worn  as  a  preservative  from  danger  or  disease. 
*  2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  slip  of  parchment  on  which 
was  written  some  text  of  Scripture,  particularly  of 
the  decalogue,  worn  by  devout  persons  on  the  fore- 
head, breast,  or  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 

3.  Among  the  primitive.  Christians,  a  case  in  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead.  Encyc. 

PH-5'LaRCH,  71.     [Gr.  fvXri,  tribe,  and  apXn,  rule.] 
The  chief  or  governor  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 

Robinson. 
PrTyT'LXReH-Y,  77.  Government  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 
PHYL'LITE,  ?i.     [Gr.  0i.AAi.wf  a  leaf,  and  XiOoc,  a 

A  petrified  leaf,  or  a  mineral  having  the  figure  of  a 
leaf.  Lanier. 

PHYL-Lo'DI-UM,  71.     [Gr.  0uAAov.] 

In  botany,  a  petiole  without  a  lamina,  but  so  much 
developed  in  some  way,  as  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  perfect  leaf.  Lindley. 

PHYL-LOPH'0-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  tpvMov,  a  leaf,  and 
ftpio,  to  bear.] 

Leaf-bearing  ;  producing  leaves. 
PHYL'LO-POD,  71.     [Gr.  ihvXXov  and  ttovc.1 

One  of  a  tribe  of  crustaceans   whose  feet  have  a 
flattened  form,  like  that  of  a  leaf. 
PHYS'A-LITE,  71.      [Gr.   tpvcraoj,  to  swell  or  inflate, 
and  Xi0oS,  a  stone.] 

A  mineral  of  a  greenish-white  color,  a  subspecies 
of  prismatic  topaz  ;  called  also  Pyrophysalite,  as  it 
intumesces  in  heat.  Jameson.     Phillips. 

PHYS'E-TER.     See  Cachalot. 
PHYS-I-AN'T11R0-PY,  71.     [Gr.  tpvaic,  nature,  and 

The  philosophy  of  human  life,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution  and  diseases  of  man,  and  the  reme- 
dies. Med.  Repos. 
PHYS'IC,  71.     [Gr.  0v<7iKrj,  from  0no-ic,  nature  ;  0uu, 
to  produce.] 

1.  The  art  of  healing  diseases.  This  is  now  gen- 
erally called  Medicine.  Encyc. 

2.  Medicines  ;  remedies  for  diseases.  We  desire 
physic  only  for  the  sake  of  health.  Hooker 

3.  In  popular  language,  a  medicine  that  purges;  a 
purge;  a  cathartic.  [In  technical  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, this  sense  is  not  used.] 

PHYS'lG,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  physic ;  to  evacuate  the 

bowels  with  a  cathartic;  to  purge.         *  Shak. 

2.  To  cure.  Shak. 

PHYS'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  nature  or  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  to  material  things,  as  opposed  to  things 
moral  or  imaginary.  We  speak  of  physical  force  or 
power,  with  reference  to  material  things;   armies 

-  and  navies  are  the  physical  force  of  a  nation ; 
whereas  wisdom,  knowledge,  skill,  &.C.,  constitute 
moral  force.  A  physical  point  is  a  real  point,  in 
distinction  from  n  mathematical  or  imaginary  point. 
A  physical  body  or  substance  is  a  material  hotly  or 
substance,  in  distinction  from  spirit,  or  metaphysical 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  material  part  or  structure  of 
an  organized  being,  particularly  man  ;  as,  physical 
strength. 

3.  External ;  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  as,  the 
physical  characters  of  a  mineral ;  opposed  to  chemical. 

Phillips. 

4.  Relating  to  the  art  of  healing;  as,  a  physical 
treatise. 

5.  Having  the  property  of  evacuating  the  bowels; 
as,  physical  herbs. 

6.  Medicinal  ;  promoting  the  cure  of  diseases. 

7.  Resembling  physic  ;  as,  a  physical  taste. 

Johnson. 
[In  the  three  latter  senses,  nearly  obsolete  among 
professional  men.] 

Physical  education;  the  education  which  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  giving  strength,  health,  and  vigor  to 
the  bodily  organs  and  powers. 
PHYS'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  nature  ;  by  nat- 
ural power,  or  the  operation  of  natural  laws  in  the 
material   system   of   things,   as   distinguished   from 
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moral  power  or  influence.     We  suppose  perpetual 
motion  to  be  physiuilly  impossible. 

I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or  colors.         Locke. 

2.  According  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medicine.  [Obs.] 
He  that  lives  physically,  must  live  miserably.  Cheyne. 

PHY-SI"CIAN,  (fe-zish'an,)  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
the  art  of  healing;  one  whose  profession  is  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  diseases. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  one  that  heals  moral  dis- 
eases ;  as,  a  phnsician  of  the  soul. 

PHYS'I-€0-LOG'I€,  n.  Logic  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

PHYS'I-eo-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  physico- 
logic.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

PHYS'I-eO-THE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [physic,  or  physical, 
and  theology.] 

Theology  or  divinity  illustrated  or  enforced  by 
physics  or  natural  philosophy. 

PHYS'ieS,  n.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  the  science 
of  nature  or  of  natural  objects,  comprehending  the 
studv  or  knowledge  of  whatever  exists. 

2. 'in  the  usual  and  more  limited  sense,  the  science 
of  the  material  system,  including  natural  history  and 
philosophy.  This  science  is  of  vast  extent,  compre- 
hending whatever  can  be  discovered  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  bodies,  their  causes,  effects,  affec- 
tions, operations,  phenomena,  and  laws. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MER.     See  Physiognomist. 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'ie,  I  a.     [See  Physiognomy.] 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'I€-AL,  j  Pertaining  to  physiog- 
nomy ;  expressing  the  temper,  disposition,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  by  signs  in  the  countenance  ; 
or  drawing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
from  the  features  of^he  face. 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'I€S,  n.  Among  physicians,  signs 
in  the  countenance,  which  indicate  the  state,  tem- 
perament, or  constitution  of  the  body  and  mind. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MIST,  n.  One  that  is  skilled  in 
physiognomy ;  one  that  is  able  to  judge  of  the  par- 
ticular temper  or  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  by 
signs  in  the  countenance.  Drydcn. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  tpvoioyvuuovta;  ojvaic, 
nature,  and  yvcopoviKoc,  knowing;  yivoiOKui,  to 
know.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  discerning  the  character 
of  the  mind  from  the  features  of  the  face  ;  or  the 
art  of  discovering  tile  predominant  temper,  or  other 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  mind,  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  but  especially  by  the  external  signs  of  the 
countenance,  or  the  combination  of  the  features. 

Bacon.     Lavater. 

2.  The  face  or  countenance,  with  respect  to  the 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  particular  configuration,  cast, 
or  expression  of  countenance.  Drydcn. 

[This   word    formerly   comprehended   the    art  of 
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and 


PHYS-I-OG'RA-P!IY,    n.      [Gr.   Qvcru, 

ypaipto,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  nature,  or  the  science  of  natural 

objects.  Journal  of  Science. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GER,  n.     A  physiologist. 

rThe  latter  is  generally  used.] 
PHYS-[-0-LOG'I€,         j    a.     [See  Physiology.] 
PHYS-I-O-LOG'IC-AL,  j        Pertaining  to  physiology ; 

relating  to  the  science  of  the  properties  and  functions 

of  living  beings. 
PHYS-I-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,   adv.      According  to  the 

principles  of  physiology.  Lawrence's  Lcct. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  is  versed  in   the 

science  of  living  beings,  or  in  the   properties  and 

functions  of  animals  and  plants. 
2.  One  that  treats  of  physiology. 
PHYS-I-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  d>ocno\oyia;  aivatc,  na- 
ture, and  Xejw,  to  discourse.] 

1.  According  to  the  Greek,  this  word  signifies  a 
discourse  or  treatise  of  nature;  but  the  moderns  use 
the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  the  science  of 
the  functions  of  all  the  different  parts  or  organs  of 
animals  and  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  offices 
which  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  science  of  the  mind,  of  its  various  phe- 
nomena, affections,  and  powers.  Brown. 

PHYS'XO-MY,  lor  Physiognomy,  is  not. used. 

PHYS'O-GltADE,  n.     [Gr.  tpvaa  and  L.  gradior.] 

One  of  a  tribe  of  zoophytes,  winch  swim  by  means 
of  air-bladders. 

PHYS'Y,  for  Fusee.     [JVot  used.]  Locke. 

PHY-TIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  fvrov,  a-plant,  and  L. 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  on  plants  or  herbage  ;  as,  phytivorous  ani- 
mals. Ray. 

PHY-TOCH'I-MY,  n.    The  chemistry  of  plants. 

PHY-TOG'E-NY,  n.    The  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  plants. 

PIIY-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scription of  plants. 

PIIY-TOG'KA-PMY,  n.      [Gr.   fvrov,   a   plant,  and 
/pai/07,  description.] 


PIC 

1.  The  science  of  describing  plants  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

2.  A  description  of  plants. 
PHY'TO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  aivrov,  a  plant,  and  XiSoc,  a 

A  plant  petrified,  or  fossil  vegetable. 
PI-IY-TO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.      Pertaining  to  phytology; 

botanical.  Lyell. 

PHY-TOL'O-GIST,    n.       [See    Phytology.]       One 

versed  in  plants,  or  skilled  in  phytology  ;  a  botanist. 

Evelyn. 

PHY-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  ojvtov,  a  plant,  and  \oyoc, 

discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  plants,  or  the  doctrine 
of  plants  ;  description  of  the  kinds  and  properties  of 
plants  ;  botany. 
PHY-TON'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  Qvtoii  and  vouac.] 

The  science  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  plants. 
PH-Y-TOPH'A-GOUS,   a.     [Gr.   d,orov,  a  plant,   and 
<j>ayto,  to  eat.] 

Eating,  or  subsisting  on.  plants. 
PHY-TO-Zo'ON,  n.    I      [Gr.    Qvrav,    a   plant,    and 
PHY-TO-Zo'A,  n.  pi.  j         goiov,  an  animal.] 

Terms  applied  to  zoophytes  ;  also  to  certain  ma- 
rine animalcules  living  in  the  tissues  of  plants. 

PI,  n.  A  term  applied  to  printers'  types,  when  con- 
fusedly mixed  or  unsorted. 

PI' A  MA'TER,  [L.]  In  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane 
immediately  investing  the  brain.  Coze. 

PI-A'BA,  7i.    A  small,  fresh-water  fish  of  Brazil,  about 
the  size  of  the  minnow,  much  esteemed  for  food. 
Encyc. 

PI'A-CLE,  (pi'a-kl,)  n.     [L.  piacuhtm.] 

An  enormous  crime.     [Not  used.]  Howell. 

PT-ACU-LAR,     /  a.     [L.  piacularis,  from  pio,  to  expi- 

PI-AC'lJ-LOUS,  j      ate.] 

1.  Expiatory  ;  having  power  to  atone. 

2.  Requiring  expiation.  Brown. 

3.  Criminal  ;  atrociously  bad.  Glanville. 
[These  words  are  little  used.] 

PI'A-NET,  n.     [L.pica  or  picas.] 

1.  The  magpie. 

2.  A  bird,  the  lesser  woodpecker.     [Obs.]     Bailey. 
Pl-Jl-MS' SI-MO.     In  music,  very  soft. 
PI-A'NIST,  n.    A  performer  on  the  forte-piano,  or  one 

well  skilled  in  it.  Busby. 

pr-A'.KO.     In  music,  soft. 

PI-A'NO-FOR'T£,  n.  [It.  piano,  from  L.  planus, 
plain,  smooth,  and  It.  forte,  L.fortis,  strong.] 

A  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  German  origin, 
and  of  the  harpsichord  kind  ;  so  called  from  its  softer 
notes  or  expressions.  Its  tones  are  produced  by 
hammers  instead  of  quills,  and  of  all  the  kejted  instru- 
ments it  seems  to  deserve  the  preference  on  account 
of  the  superior  tone,  sweetness,  and  variety,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  P.  Cyc.     Hebert. 

PI-AS'TER,  n.  [It.  piastra,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or  a 
dollar.     See  Plate.] 

An  Italian  coin  of  about  80  cents  value,  or  3s.  Id. 
sterling.  But  the  value  is  different  in  different  states 
or  countries.  It  is  called,  also,  a  Piece  of  Eight. 
The  Spanish  piaster  is  the  same  as  the  Spanish  or 
American  dollar.  The  Turkish  piaster,  formerly 
worth  25  cents,  is  now  worth  only  about  8  cents. 

Pl-A'TION,  n.     [L.  piatio.]  [McCulloch, 

The  act  of  making  atonement. 

PI-AZ'ZA,  7i.  [It.  for  piazza  ;  Sp.  plaza  ;  Port  praca, 
for  plaga;  Fr.  place  ;  Eng.  id. ;  D.  plaats;  G.  plati ; 
Dan.  plods  ;  Svv.  plats.] 

1.  In  building,  a  portico  or  covered  walk  supported 
by  arches  or  columns.  P.  Cyc. 

"2.  In  Italian,  it  denotes  a  square  open  space  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  Gicilt. 

PIB'-CORN,  71.  [W.,  pipe-horn.]  Among  the  Welsh, 
a  wind  instrument  or  pipe  with  a  horn  at  each 
end. 

PI'BROeil,  n.  [Gael,  piobaireachd,  pipe-music  ;  Celtic, 
ptb,  piob,  a  pipe.] 

A  wild,  irregular  species  of  music,  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bag- 
pipe, and  adapted  to  excite  or  assuage  passion,  and 
particularly  to  rouse  a  martial  spirit  among  troops 
gping  to  battle.  Encyc.     Jamieson. 

PI'CA,  ?i.     In  ornithology,  the  pie  or  magpie. 

■J.  In  uh-;;,-<iir,  a  vitiated  appetite  which  makes  the 
patient  crave  what  is  unfit  for  food,  as  chalk,  ashes, 
coal,  &x. 


probably  named  from  litira  picola,  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  some  new  order  in 
the  liturgy  ;  hence, 

4.  Pica,  pye,  or  pie ;  formerly,  an  ordinary,  a  table, 
or  directory  for  devotional  services;  also,  an  alpha- 
betical catalogue  of  names  and  things  in  rolls  and 
records.  Encyc. 

PI'CA  MA-RI'NA,  7i.    The  sca-pye  or  oyster-catcher; 
a  grallatory  aquatic  fowl,  the  Ihumatopus  ostralegus. 
This  fowl' feeds  on  oysters,  limpets,  and  marine  in- 
sects. 
PICA-MAR,  71.     [L.  pix  and  amarum.] 

The  bitter  principle  of  pitch,  an  oil-like,  transpa- 
rent fluid. 


PIC 

PIC-A-ROON',  7i.  [Fr.  picoreur,  from  picorer,  to  plun- 
der ;  Scot,  piliary,  rapine  ;  from  the  root  of  pick,peck, 
Sp.  picar.] 

A  plunderer  ;  a  pirate.  This  word  is  not  applied 
to  a  highway  robber,  but  to  pirates  and  plunderers  of 
wrecks. 

In  all  wars,  Corsica  and  Majorca  hav 


Pie-A-YONE' 


rests  of  picaroons. 
Temple. 
A  small  coin  of  the  value  of  6i 


PIC'CA-DIL,  )  71.  [Probably  from  the  root  otpike, 
PICOA-DIL-LY,  }  peak.]  A  high  collar,  or  a  kind 
PICK'AR-DIL,      )      of  ruff.  Wilson. 

PICCAGE,  7i.    [Norm,  pecker,  to  break  open  ;  from 
the  root  of  pick,  peck.] 
Money  paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths. 
J9  insworth. 
PICK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  pycan  ;  D.  pikken ;  G.  picken  ;  Dan. 
pikker ;    Sw.  picka  ;  W.  pigaw,  to  pick  or  peck;  Sp. 
picar;  Fr.  piquer;  Gr.  r.exo)  or  ttcikco  ;  Ij.pecto      The 
verb  may  be  radical,  (see  Class  Bg,  No.  61,  62,  65,) 
or  derived  from  the  use  of  the  beak  or  any  pointed 
instrument.     It   belongs  to   a   numerous   family   of 
words,  at  least  if  connected  with  beak,  pike,  &.C.] 

1.  To  pull  off  or  pluck  with  the  fingers  something 
that  grows  or  adheres  to  another  thing;  to  separate 
by  the  hand,  as  fruit  from  trees  ;  as,  to  pick  apples  or 
oranges  ;  to  pick  strawberries. 

2.  To  pull  off  or  separate  with  the  teeth,  beak,  or 
claws  ;  as,  to  pick  flesh  from  a  bone  ;  hence, 

3.  To  clean  by  the  teeth,  fingers,  or  claws,  or  by  a 
small  instrument,  by  separating  something  that  ad- 
heres ;  as,  to  pick  a  bone,  to  pick  the  ears. 

4.  To  take  up  ;  to  cause  or  seek  industriously ;  as, 
to  pick  a  quarrel. 

5.  To  separate  or  pull  asunder  ;  to  pull  into  small 
parcels  by  the  fingers ;  to  separate  locks  for  loosening 
and  cleaning  ;  as,  to  pick  wool. 

6.  To  pierce  ;  to  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument; 
as,  to  pick  an  apple  with  a  pin.  Bacon. 

7.  To  strike  with  the  bill  or  beak;  to  puncture. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  peck. 

8.  To  steal  by  taking  out  with  the  fingers  or  hands ; 
as,  to  pick  the  pocket.  South. 

9.  To  open  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  pick  a 
lock. 

10.  Toselect;  to  cull  ;  to  separate  particular  things 
from  others  ;  as,  to  pick  the  best  men  from  a  com- 
pany.   In  this  sense,  the  word  is  often  followed  by 


out. 
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by  a  small 
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11.  To  pitch  or  cast.     [Obs.] 
To  pick  off;  to  separate  by  the  ting 
pointed  instrument. 

To  pick  out;  to  select ;  to  separate 
numbers. 

To  pick  up:  to  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  beak; 
also,  to  take  particular  things  here  and  there  ;  to 
gather  ;  to  glean. 

To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat :  to  find  fault. 
PICK,  ».  i.     To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels  ;  to  nibble. 
Dryden. 
2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely,  or  by  attending  to  small 
things.  Dryden. 

PICK,  7i.     [Fr.  pique  ;  D.  pile] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  tool  for  digging  or  removing  in 
small  quantities. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern  —  is  eo  hard  that  the  picks 
will  not  touch  it.  Woodward. 

2.  Choice  ;  right  of  selection.  You  may  have 
your  pick. 

3.  Among  printers,  foul  matter  which  collects  on 
printing  types  from  the  balls,  bad  ink,  or  from  the 
paper  impressed. 

PICK'A-PACK,  adv.    In  manner  of  a  pack.    [Vulgar.] 

L'Estrange. 
PICK'AX,  71.     [pick  and  ax.]    An  ax  with  a  sharp 
point  at  one  end  and  a  broad  blade  at  the  other. 

Milton. 
PTCK'BACK,  a.     On  the  back.  Hudibras. 

PICK'-ED,  (pikt,)  pp.  or  a.  Plucked  off  by  the  fingers, 
teeth,  or  claws  ;  cleaned  by  picking;  opened  by  an 
instrument ;  selected. 

PIKEd"'  i  "■     Pointed  i  sharP" 

Let  the  slake  be  made  picked  at  the  top.  Mortimer. 

2.  In  old  authors,  sprucely  or  foppishly  dressed.  [  Obs.] 
PICK'ED-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  pointed  at  the 
end  ;  sharpness. 
2.  Foppery  ;  spruceness.  Johnson. 

PICK-EER',  i'.  (.     [  Fr.  picorer ;  from  pick.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  pirate.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  skirmish,  as  soldiers  on  the  outpost  of  an 
armv,  or  in  pillaging  parties. 

PICKER,  71.     One  that  picks  or  culls.         Mortimer. 

2.  A  pickax  or  instrument  for  picking  or  separating. 

Mortimer. 

3.  One  that  excites  a  quarrel  between  himself  and 
another. 

PICK'ER-EL,  7i.  [from  pike]  A  name  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  several  species  of  fresh-water  fish 
belonging  to  the  pike  family. 

PICK'ER-EL-WEED,  n.  A  water  plant,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  breed  pickerels.     Walton. 
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PICKERY,  n.     Petty  theft.  W.  Scott. 

PICK'KT,  n.     [Fr.  piquet ;  Russ.  belief] 

1.  A  stake  sharpened  or  pointed,  used  in  fortifi- 
cation and  encampments. 

2.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  makingfence. 

3.  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Marshall. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.     [See  Piquet.] 

5.  A  punishment  which  consists  in  making  the 
offender  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

PICK'ET,  v.  t.     To  fortify  with  pointed  stakes. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence  with  narrow,  pointed  boards. 

3.  To  fasten  to  a  picket.  Moore. 

4.  To  torture  by  compelling  to  stand  with  one  foot 
on  a  pointed  stake. 

PICK'ET-ED,  pp.     Fortified  or  inclosed  with  pickets. 

PICK'ET-GUARD,  n.  In  an  army,  a  guard  of  horse 
and  foot  always  in  readiness  in  ease  of  alarm. 

PICK'ET-ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  fortifying  with  pick- 
ets. 

PICK'ET-ING,  n.  A  kind  of  torture  by  forcing  a  per- 
son to  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

PICK'ING,  ppr.  Pulling  oil"  with  the  fingers  or  teeth  ; 
selecting. 

PICK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  plucking;  selection  ;  gath- 
ering ;  gleaning. 

PICK'LE,  (pik'l,)  n.     [D.  pekel ;  G.  pokel.] 

1.  Brine  ;  a  solution  of  salt  and  water  or  of  vine- 
gar, sometimes  impregnated  with  spices,  in  which 
flesh,  fish,  or  other  substance,  is  preserved  ;  as,  pickle 
for  beef ;  pickle  for  capers  or  for  cucumbers ;  pickle 
for  herring. 

2.  A  vegetable  or  fruit  preserved  in  pickle. 

3.  A  state  or  condition  of  difficulty  or  disorder;  a 
word  used  in  rul/ndc  or  contempt.     You  are  in  a  fine 

Hew  cam's!  thou  in  this  pickle  7  Shak. 

4.  A  parcel  of  land  inclosed  with  a  hedge.  [Local.] 
PICK'LE,  v.  t.    To  preserve  in  brine  or  pickle  ;  as,  to 

2.  To  season  in  pickle.  [pickle  herring. 

3.  To  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad ;  as,  a 
pickled  rogue. 

PICK'LBD,  pp.  or  a.    Preserved  in  brine  or  pickle. 

PICK'LE-HER'RING,  n.  A  merry  Andrew  ;  a  zany  ; 
a  buffoon.  Spectator. 

PICK'LING,  ppr.     Seasoning  in  pickle. 

PICK'LING,  it.  The  preservation  of  vegetables  or 
meats  in  vinegar  or  brine.  Gardner. 

PICK'LOCK,  n.  [pick  and  lock.]  An  instrument  for 
opening  locks  without  the  key. 

Arbuthnot.     IS  Estrange. 
2.  A  person  who  picks  locks. 

PICK'NICK.     See  Picnic. 

PICK'POCK-ET,  n.  One  who  steals  from  the  pocket 
of  another.  Arbuthnot. 

PICK'PURSE,  n.  One  that  steals  from  the  purse  of 
another.  Swift. 

PICK'THANK,  n.     An  officious  fellow  who  does  wh 
he  is  not  desired  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favor  ; 
a  whispering  parasite.  South,, 

PICK'TOOTH,    n.      An   instrument  for  picking    or 
cleaning  the  teeth.     [But  Toothpick  is  more  gem 
ally  used.] 

PICNIC,  7i.  Originally,  an  ente  -ainment  at  which 
each  person  contributed  some  dish  or  article  for  the 
general  table.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  an  enter- 
tainment carried  with  them  by  a  party  on  an  excur- 
sion of  pleasure  into  the  country,  and  also  to  the 
party  itself. 

P'I'CO,  71.  [Sp.  See  Peak.]  A  peak;  the  pointed 
head  of  a  mountain. 

PI'CRA,  re.     [Gr.  kpa  Tnxpa,  sacred  bitter.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  officinal  "Powder  of  Aloes 
with  Canella,"  which  is  composed  of  aloes  one 
pound,  canella  three  ounces.  It  is  employed  as  a 
cathartic 

PIC'RO-LITE,  7i.     [Q.U.  Gr.  im-poc,  bitter,  and  Xifluc, 
stone.] 
A  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

PIC'RO-MEL,  7i.     [Gr.  7mp„s,  bitter.] 

Tin-  chararteris.ic  principle  of  bile.  Ure. 

PIC-ROS'MINE,  7i.      [Gr.  Tn/cpoc,  bitter,  and    007.17, 

An  order  of  minerals,  which,  when  moistened, 
have  an  argillaceous  smell.  Shcpard. 

Also,  a  greenish  magnesian  mineral  characterized 
by  this  order.  Dana. 

PIC-RO-TOX'IN,  71.  [Gr.  Trocpoc,  bitter,  and  L.  toxi- 
cum.] 

A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Anamirta  paniculata,  (commonly  called  coc- 
culus  Tndicus,)  and  perhaps  of  Cocculus  suberosus, 
and  one  of  their  active  principles.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  appears  to  be  a 
feeble  acid;  and,  as  such,  it  is  called  Picrotokic 
PICT,  71.     [L.  pictus,pingo.]  [Acid. 

A  person  whose  body  is  painted. 
PICTS,  71.  pi.    A  tribe  of  Scythians  or  Germans  who 

settled  in  Scotland. 
PIC-To'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  pictor.  a  painter.] 

Pertaining    to  pictures ;    illustrated    by  pictures ; 
forming  pictures  ;  as,  npirton.nl  imagination. 
PIC-To'RI-AI^LY,  ado.    With  pictures 


PICTLTR-AL,  71.    A  representation.     [Not 


Spen. 


PICTURE,  (pikt'yur,)  71.  f  [L.  pictura,  from  pingo,  to 
paint ;  It  pittura.] 

1.  A  painting  or  drawing  exhibiting  the  resem- 
blance of  any  thing ;  a  likeness  drawn  in  colors. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects.  Bacon. 

2.  The  works  of  painters;  painting. 

Qaiintilian,  when  he  Baw  any  weK-erpressed  image  of  grief, 
either  in  picture  or  sailiKnn',  wi'iil  I  u-iKilly  weep.     Wolton. 

3.  Any  resemblance  or  representation,  either  to 
the  eye  or  to  the  understanding.  Thus  we  say,  a 
child  is  the  picture  of  his  father ,  the  poet  has  drawn 
an  exquisite  picture  of  grief. 

PICTURE,  v.  I.    To  paint  a  resemblance. 

Love  is  like  a  painter  who,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  friend 
having  a  blemish  in  one  eye,  wuuhl  /netore  only  the  ruber 
side  c-T  the  lace.  South. 

2.  To  represent ;  to  form  or  present  an  ideal  like- 
ness. 

I  do  picture  it  in  my  mind.  Spenser. 

PICTTJR-ED,  pp.   or  a.     Painted    in   resemblance  ; 

drawn  in  colors ;  represented. 
PICTURE-FRAME,  71.    A  frame,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, which  surrounds  a  picture,  and  sets  it  ofF  to 
advantage. 
PICTITRE-GAL'LER-Y,  71.     A   gallery  or  large  ap- 
partment  in  which  pictures  are  hung  up  for  exhibi- 
tion. 
PICTURE-LIKE,  a.    After  the  manner  of  a  picture. 


PIC-TTJR-ESaUE',  (pikt-yur-esk',)  0.  [Fi.pittoresttue ; 
It.  pitiorcsco ;  from  the  L.  pictura  or  pictor.  In  Eng- 
lish this  would  be  picturish.] 

Expressing  that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which  is 
agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or  artificial ;  striking 
the  mind  with  great  power  or  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing objects  of  vision,  and  in  painting  to  the  imagina- 
tion any  circumstance  or  event  as  clearly  as  if  deline- 
ated in  a  picture.  Gray. 

PIC-TIJR-ESaUE'LY,  (pikt-yur-esk'ly,)  adv.  In  n 
picturesque  manner.  Montgomery. 

PIC-TTjfR-ESatJE'NESS,  71.  Tile  state  of  being  pic- 
turesque. Price. 

PICUL,  71.  In  China,  a  weight  of  133J  lbs.  It  is 
divided  into  100  catties,  or  1U00  taels.  The  Chinese 
call  it  Tan.  Malcom. 

PID'DLE,  v.  i.  [This  is  a  different  spelling  of  Peddle, 
or  from  the  same  source.] 

1.  To  deal  in  trifles  ;  to  spend  time  in  trifling  ob- 
jects ;  to  attend  to  trivial  concerns  or  the  small  parts 
rather  than  to  the  main.  Ainstoorth. 

2.  To  pick  at  table ;  to  eat  or  drink  squeamishly 
or  without  relish.  Swift. 

This    word    is   now  scarcely  used,  except  as  a 
child's  word,  in  the  sense,  to  make  water.     Smart. 
PID'DLER,  71.    One  who  busies  himself  about  little 
things. 
2.  One  that  eats  squeamishly  or  without  appetite. 
PIE,  (pi,)  71.     [It.  pighc,  perhaps  from  the  paste  ;   Gr. 
Ttaxtc,  thick  ;  or  from  mixing.] 

An  article  of  food  consisting  of  paste  baked  with 
something  in  it  or  under  it,  as  apple,  minced  meat, 
&c. 
PIE,  71.     [L.  pica  ;  W.  piog.] 

1.  The  magpie,  a  party-colored  bird,  or  Pica.  It  is 
sometimes  written  Pye. 

2.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  service-book,  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  the  different  color  of  the  text  and 
rubric,  or  from  litera  picala,  a  large  black  letter, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  order. 

3.  Printers'  types  mixed  or  unsorted. 
Cock  and  pie;  an  adjuration   by  the  pie  or  service- 
book,  and  by  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity  corrupted. 

Slu- 
PIE'RALD,  a.    [Sp.  pio,  of  various  colors.] 

Of  "various  colors;  diversified  in  color;  as,  a 

bald  horse.  Po} 

PIE'-PLANT,         j  71.    The  garden  rhubarb,  used  as  a 
PtE'-RHu'BARB,  ,      substitute  for  apples  in  making 

pjes. 
PIECE,  (peese,)  71.  t  [Fr.  piice;    It.  pezzo ;  Sp.  picza 

Port,  pega;  Ir.  piosa ;  Arm.  pet.     If  the  elements  of 

this  word  are  Bi,  it  may  be  from  the  Heb.  Ch. 

and  Ar.  ysa,  to  cut  off  or  clip.] 

1.  A  fragment  or  part  of  any  thing  separated  from 
the   whole, 'in   any   manner,   by   cutting,   splitting, 
breaking,  or  tearing;  as,  to  cut  in  pieces,  break  i 
pieces,  tear  in  pieces,  pull  in  pieces,  &c. ;  a  piece  of 
rock ;  a  piece  of  paper. 

2.  A  part  of  any  thing,  though  not  separated,  or 
separated  only  in  idea;  not  the  whole;  a  portion; 
as,  a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge.  Tillotson. 

3.  A  distinct  part  or  quantity  ;  a  part  considered 
by  itself,  or  separated  from  the  rest  only  by  a  boun- 
dary or  divisional  line  ;  as,  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
meadow  or  on  the  mountain. 

4.  A  separate  part ;  a  thing  or  portion  distinct 
from  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  as,  a  piece  of  timber ;  a 
piece  of  cloth  ;  a  piece  of  paper-hangings. 

5.  A  composition,  essay,  or  writing,  of  no  great 
length ;  as,  a  piece  of  poetry  or  prose ;  a  piece  of 
music. 


PIE 

6.  A  separate  performance;  a  distinct  portion  of 
ibor  ;  a*,  a  piece  of  work. 

7.  A  picture  or  painting. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colors  are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a 


the  word  to  a  cannon,  a  mortar,  or  a  musket.  Large 
guns  are  called  battering  pieces;  smaller  guns  are 
called  field  pieces. 

10.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  or  charge  The  fess, 
the  bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  the  saltier,  the 
chevron,  are  called  lmnorahle  pieces. 

11.  In  ridicule  or  contempt.  A  piece  of  a  lawyer 
is  a  smatterer. 

12.  A  castle  ;  a  building.  [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
Apiece ;  to  each  ;  as,  he  paid  the  men  a  dollar  apiece. 
Of  apiece;  like  ;  of  the  same  sort,  as  if  taken  from 

the  same  whole.  They  seemed  all  of  a  piece.  Some- 
times followed  by  with. 

The  poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain  reputa- 
tion. Dryden. 
Piece  of  eight ;  a  piaster,  which  see. 
PIECE,  v.  t.    To  enlarge  or  mend  hy  the  addition  of  a 
piece  ;  to  patch  ;  as,  to  piece  a  garment  ;  to  piece  the 
time.  Shak. 

To  piece  out ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  addition  of  a 
piece  or  pieces.  Temple. 

PIECE,  v.  i.    To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts ;  to 

be  compacted,  as  pails  into  a  whole.  Bacon. 

PIECED,  (peest,)  pp.  or  a.    Mended  or  enlarged  by  a 

pjece  or  pieces. 
PIeCE'LESS,  a.    Not  made  of  pieces;  consisting  of 

an  entire  thing.  Donne. 

PIeCE'MeAL,  adv.     [pier,-  and  Sax.  mcl,  time.     Q.U.] 

1.  Ill  pieces  ;  in  fragments. 

On  which  it  piecemeal  broke.  Chapman. 

2.  By  pieces ;  hy  little  and  little  in  succession. 
Piecemerd  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that.  Pope. 

PIECE'MeAL,  a.    Single ;   separate ;   made  of  parts 


in    p.eccs 


South. 


PIeUK'Me  AL-.ED,  a.    Divided  into  small  pieces. 

Colgrave. 
PlF.C'ER,  it-     One  that  pieces  ;  a  patcher. 
PlECE'WORK,  «.    Work  done  by  the  piece  or  job. 
PIECING,  ppr.     Enlarging;  [latching. 
PIED,  (pide,)  a.    [Allied  pmbttbly  to  pie,  in  piebald,  and 
a  contracted   word,   perhaps   from    the   root  of   L. 

Variegated  with  spots  of  different  colors  ;  spotted. 
We  now  apply  the  word  chiefly  or  wholly  to  animals 
which  are  marked  with  large  spots  of  different 
colors.  If  the  spots  are  small,  we  use  Speckled. 
This  distinction  was  not  formerly  observed,  and  in 
some  cases,  pied  is  elegantly  used  to  express  a  diver- 
sity of  colors  in  small  spots. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pud.  Milton. 

PIED'NESS,  71.    Diversity  of  colors  in  spots.     Shnk. 

PIE  DROIT,  (pee  drw'a,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a. 
pier  or  square  pillar,  without  base  or  capital,  partly 
hid  within  a  wall.  Brando. 

PIEL'£D,  (peeld)  a.     [See  Peel.]     Bald  ;  bare. 

PIE'POU-DRE,   )  71.      [Fr.  pied,  foot,  and  poudreuz, 

PIE'POW-DER,  \  dusty,  from  poudre,  dust;  or  pied 
puldreaux,  a  peddler.] 

An  ancient  court  of  record  in   England,  incident 

to  every  fair  and  market,  of  which  the  steward   of 

him  who  owns  or  has  the  toll  is  the  judge.     It  had 

jurisdiction  of  all  causes  arising  in  the  fair  or  market. 

Blackstone. 

PIER,  71.  [Sax.  per,  pcre  ;  D.  beer,  steene  beer.  If  this 
word  is  from  the  French  picrre,  it  is  a  contraction  of 
L.  petra.  But  more  probably  it  is  not  from  the 
French.] 

1.  A  mass  of  solid  stone-work  for  supporting  an 
arch  or  the  timbers  of  a  bridge  or  other  building. 

2.  A  mass  of  stone-work,  or  a  mole,  projecting  in- 
to the  sea,  for  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
making  a  safe  harbor. 

3.  A  projecting  wharf  nr  landing-place. 

4.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  between  windows 
or  doors  of  a  building. 

PIER'AGE,  71.     Toll  for  using  a  marine  pier.  Smart. 

PIER'-GLASS,  71.  A  mirror  or  glass  hanging  between 
windows. 

PIeR'-Ta-BLE,  71.  A  table  standing  between  win- 
dows. 

PIERCE,  (peers,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  percer ;  Gr.  trap  a.  The 
primary  sense  is  probably,  to  thrust  or  drive,  and  the 
word  may  be  connected  in  origin  with  the  W.  bcr,  or 
jjeV,  a  spit,  a  sj?rar,  Ir.  bior.] 

1.  To  thrust  into  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  as, 
to  pierce  the  body  with  a  sword  or  spear ;  to  pierce  the 
side  with  a  thorn. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  enter  ;  to  force  a  way  into ;  as, 
a  column  of  troops  pierced  the  main  body  of  the  en- 
emy ;  a  shot  pierced  the  ship. 

3.  To  penetrate  the  heart  deeply ;  to  touch  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  excite  or  affect  the  passions.     1  Tim.  vi. 

4.  Todive  or  penetrate  into,  as  a  secret  or  purpose. 
PIERCE,  v.  i.     To  enter,  as  a  pointed  instrument. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  force  a  way  into  or  through 
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PIG 

any  thing.    The  shot  pierced  through  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

3.  To  enter;  to  dive  or  penetrate,  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning  than  hiinsHt  should 


that  pierces,  penetrates, 


entered  l>y  force  ;  transfixed. 

PIERCER,  n. 
or  bores. 
2.  One  that  pierces  or  perforates. 

PIERCING,  ppr.  Penetrating  ;  perforating;  entering, 
as  a  pointed  instrument ;  making  a  way  by  force  in- 
to another  body. 

2.  Affecting  deeply  ;    as,   eloquence  piercing  the 
heart. 
_3.  a.    Affecting;  cutting;  keen. 

PIERCING,  n.     The  act  of  penetrating  with  force. 

PlERC'ING-LY,  adv.  With  penetrating  force  or  ef- 
fect ;  sharply. 

PlERCING-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  piercing  or  pen- 
etrating; sharpness;  keenness.  Derkam. 

Pl-E'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  muses. 


Il.'i.. k  ikvp, 


Pope. 


vive  piety  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  published  many 
books  on  experimental  and  practical  religion,  estab- 
lished the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  educated  many 
pious  ministers  for  Germany,  and  raised  up  mission- 
aries for  the  East  Indies,  and  for  the  United  States. 
But  many  disliked  and  opposed  them,  and  the  name 
of  Pietist  became,  in  Germany,  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  Methodist  in  England.  Murdoch. 

PT  Iv'l'ls T'l€,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Pietists. 

PI'E-TY,  n.  t  [L.  pictas,  from  pius,  or  its  root,  probably 
a  contracted  word  ;  Fr.  pieti  ;  It.  pictd,  piety,  and 
pity;  Sp.  pirdud,  piety,  pity,  charity.] 

1.  Piety  in  principle,  is  a  compound  of  veneration 
or  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Heine  and  love  of  his 
character, or  veneration  accompanied  with  love  ;  and 
piety  in  practice,  is  the  exercise  of  these  affections  in 
obedience  to  his  will  and  devotion  to  his  service. 


i  only  proper  and  a 


I  relief  of  decaying  I 


9.  Reverence  of  parents  or  friends,  accompanied 
with  affection  and  devotion  to  their  honor  and  hap- 
piness. 

PI-E-ZOM'E  PER,  n.  [Gr.  7rt£?w,  to  press,  and  tier 
pov,  measure  | 

An  instruin  -n t  for  ascertaining  the  compressibility 
of  water,  and  the  degree  of  such  compressibility  un- 
der any  given  weight.  Perkins. 

PIG,  m.  [D.  big.  In  Sax.  piga,  Dan.  pige,  is  a  little 
girl ;  Sw.  piga,  a  maid  servant.  The  word  signifies 
a  little  one,  or  issue.] 

1.  Tile  young  of"  swine,  male  or  female. 

2.  An  oblong  mass  of  unforged  iron,  lead,  or  other 
metal.  A  pig  of  lead  is  the  eighth  of  a  fother,  or  250 
pounds.  Encyc. 

PIG,  v.  t.  or  i.     To  bring  forth  pigs. 

2.  To  lie  together  like  pigs.  Burke. 

PIG'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  small  eyes  sunk  deep 
in  the  head. 


PIG'-LEAD,  (-led,)  n.  Lead  in  pigs,  or  as  first  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore. 

PIG'EON,  (pij'un,)  7t.  *  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  piccione.  This 
word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  pick,  peck, 
pie,  pica.] 

A  gallinaceous  bird,  of  the  genus  Columba,  of  sev- 
eral species,  as  the  stock-dove,  the  ring-dove,  the  tur- 
tle-dove, and  the  migratory  or  wild  pigeon  of  Amer- 
ica. The  domestic  pigeon  breeds  in  a  box,  often  at- 
tached to  a  building,  called  a  dove-cote  or  pigeon- 
house.  The  wild  pigeon  builds  a  nest  on  a  tree  in 
the  forest. 

[To  pigeon,  is  a  cant  word  for  to  fleece,  or  strip  of 
money  l>v  the  arts  of  gambling.     Smart.] 

PIG'EON-FOOT,  71.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

PIG'EON-HEaRT'ED,  a.     Timid  ;  easily  frightened. 
Beaum. 

PlG'EON-HoLE,  n  A  hole  for  pigeons  to  enter  their 
dwelling.     Hence, 

2.  A  little  opening  or  division  in  a  case  for  papers. 

PlG'EON-HoLES,  77.  pi.  An  old  English  game  in 
which  balls  were  rolled  through  little  cavities  or 
arches.  Stccvens. 

PIG'EON-LIV'ER-£D,  a.  Mild  in  temper ;  soft ;  gen- 
tle. Shak. 

PIG'EON-PeA,  77.  A  plant  and  its  seed,  a  kind  of 
pulse,  used  for  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It 
is  the  Cytisus  Cajan  of  Linnteus.     P.  Cyc.  Loudon. 

riG'GER-Y,  7i.  An  inclosure  containing  a  collection 
of  small  sties  for  swine.  Qi(.  Rev. 


PIL 

PIG'GIN,  77.     [Scot.,  a  milking  pail.]    A  small  wood- 
en vessel  iv it li  an  ereci  handle,  u>ed  as  a  dipper. 
PIG'-H E AD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.    Having  a  large  head ; 

_stupid.  B.  Jonson. 

PlGHT,    (pite,)  pp.     [Scot,  pight,  or picht;  from  pitch, 
W.  piciaw.] 
Pitched  ;  fixed  ;  determined.     [Obs.]  Sluik. 

PTGHT,  (pite,)  v.  t.     [W.  pigaw.] 

To  pierce.     [Obs!]  Wiclif. 

PIGII'TEL,  77.    A  little  inclosure.     [Local.] 
PIG-ME'AN,   a.     [from  pigmy.]     Very  small  ;  like  a 
pigmy  ;  as,  an  image  of  pigmcan  size.     [See  Pygme- 
an.] Parkhurst. 
PIG'MENT,  n.  [L.  pigmentum,  from  the  root  of  pingo, 
to  paint.] 

Paint ;  a  preparation  used  by  painters,  &c,  to  im- 
part colors  to  bodies.  Encyc. 
PIG-MENT'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  pigments. 

Pritchard. 
PIG'MY,  n.     [It    Sp.  and  Port,  pigmeo;  L.  pygmaius ; 
Gr.  nuyiiaios,  from  itvypri,  the  fist.] 

A  dwarf;  a  person  of  very  small  stature  ;  a  name 
applied  to  a  fabled  nation  said  to  have  been  devoured 
by  cranes. 
PIG'MY,  a.    Very  small  in  size;  mean;  feeble;  in- 
considerable. 
PIG-NO-Ra'TION,  77.     [L.  pignero,  to  pledge.] 

The  act  of  pledging  or  pawning. 
PIG'NO-RA-TIVE,   a.     Pledging;  pawning.      [Little 

used.]  Diet. 

PIG'-NUT,  n      [piganAnut.]     The  ground-nut ;  the 
root  of  a  plant  of  the   genus   Bunium  ;  also,  a  tree 
and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Carya,  a  species  of  hick- 
ory. 
PIGS'NEY,  Tt.     [Sax.  piga,  a  little  girl.] 

A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl.     [Little  used.] 
Hudibras. 
PIG'-STY,  >.     A  sty  or  pen  for  pigs. 
•    ril.]    Thetr 

the  head  tied  in  the  form  of 
a  pig's  tail. 
3.  A  small  roll  of  tobacco. 
PIG-WID'GEON,  (-wid'jun,)   71.     [pig  and  widgeon.] 

A  fairy  ;  a  cant  word  for  any  thing  very  small. 
PIKE,  77.  [This  word  belongs  to  a  numerous  family  of 
words  expressing  something  pointed,  or  a  sharp  point, 
or,  as  verbs,  to  dart,  to  thrust,  to  prick  ;  Sax.  piic,  a 
small  needle ;  W.  pig,  a  point,  a  pike ;  pigaw,  to 
prick;  piciaw,  to  dart;  It.  pica,  a  pike;  piccare,  to 
prick  or  sting;  Sp.  pica,  picar;  Fr.  pique,  piqucr ; 
Arm.  picq,  ptcqat ;  D.  pick  ;  G.  picke  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
pik  1  Eng.  peak,  beak,  &c.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  A  military  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  wooden 
shaft  or  staff,  with  a  flat  steel  head  pointed,  called 
the  spear.  This  weapon  was  formerly  used  by  in- 
fantry, but. its  use  is  now  limited  to  officers,  and  it  is 
called  a  Sponton,  or  SroN-rooiv.  Its  use  among  sol- 
diers is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

2.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry  ;  but  we  now  use 
Fork,  or  Pitchfork.  Tusser. 

3.  Among  turners,  the  iron  sprigs  used  ■  to  fasten 
any  thing  to  be  turned.  Mor.on. 

4.  In  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Esox,  so 
named  from  its  long  shape,  or  from  the  form  of 
its  snout.  It  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  living  in  deep 
water,  and  very  voracious,  but  very  palatable  food. 

The  pike,  the  tyrant  of  the  flood.  Pope. 

PIK'ED,  (plkt,)  a.  Ending  in  a  point ;  acuminated. 
PIKE'LET,  (  71.  A  light  cake  or  mullin.  [Camden. 
PTKE'LIN,  )  Seward's  Letters. 

PtKE'MAN,  71.     A  soldier  armed  witlt  a  pike. 

Knolles. 
PIKE'ST  A.FF,  m.    The  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

Taller. 
PIK'RO-LITE,  n.     [Qu.  Gr.  ttikpoc,  bitter,  and  Aifoc, 


PI-LAS'TER,  it.*  [ll.pilast.ro;  Tr.pilastre;  Sp.  pilus- 
tra,  from  pila,  a  pile,  whence  pillar.] 

A  square  column,  sometimes  insulated  ;  but  usual- 
ly set  within  a  wall,  and  projecting  only  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  its  diameter.     Their  bases,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablatures, have  the  same  parts  as  those  of  columns. 
Gwilt. 

PI-LAS'TER- ED,  a.     Furnished  with  pilasters. 

PILCH,  71.  [It.  pclliccia  ;  Fr.  pelisse;  Sax.  pylca,py- 
lece ;  L.  pcllis,  a  skin.] 

A  furred  gown  or  case  ;  something  lined  with  fur. 
[Not  used.]  Cliaucer.     Shale. 

PIL'CHARD,  n.     [It.  pilseir.] 

A  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but  thicker  and 
rounder  ;  the  nose  is  shorter,  and  turns  up  ;  the  un- 
der jaw  is  shorter;  the  back  more  elevated,  and  the 
belly  less  sharp.  These  fishes  are  caught  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.         P.  Cyc.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

PILCH'ER,  71.     Any  thing  lined  with  fur,  as  a  gown. 
2.  A  fish.     [See  Pilchard.]  Milton. 

PILE,  71.  [Sp.  and  It.  pila  ;  Port,  pilha  ;  Fr.  pile  ;  from 
L.  pila;  Gr.  iriAoc.  The  bolci,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  were  heaps  of  stones.] 


boll;  Hindoo,  bal;   Gipsey, 


PIL 

1.  A  heap;  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  in  a 
roundish  or  elevated  form;  as,  a  pile  of  stones;  a 
pile  of  bricks  ;  a  pile  of  wood  or  timber  ;  a  pile  of 

2.  A  collection  of  combustibles  for  burning  a  dead 
body  ;  as,  a  funeral  pile. 

3.  A  large  building  or  mass  of  buildings  ;  an 
edifice. 

The  pile  o'erlooked  the  town  and  drew  the  sight.        Drydm. 

4.  A  heap  of  balls  or  shot  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
rising  into  a  pyramidical  form. 

PILE,  77.*  [D.  paal;  G.  pfahl;  Sw.  and  Dan.  pol,  a 
pole ;  L.  palus  ;  D.  pyl,  an  arrow  or  dart ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  pil,  id. ;  W.  fill,  a  stem.  These  have  the  same 
elements  and  the  like  radical  meaning,  that  of  a 
shoot  or  extended  thing.] 

1.  A  large  stake  or  piece  of  timber,  nointed  and 
driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  or 
in  a  harbor  where  the  ground  is  soft,  for  the  support 
of  a  building  or  oilier  superstructure.  The  stadthouse 
in  Amsterdam  is  supported  by  piles. 

2.  One  side  of  a  coin  ;  originally,  a  punch  or 
puncheon  used  in  stampimr  figures  on  coins,  and 
containing  the  figures  to  be  impressed.  Hence  the 
arms-side  of  a  coin  is  called  the  pile,  and  the  head 
the  cross,  which  was  formerly  ill  the  place  of  the 
head.     Hence,  cross  and  pile.  Encyc. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  [one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  re- 
sembling a  pile  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
buildings  in  watery  places,  whence  it  has  its  name. — 
E.  H.  Barker.] 
PILE,  71.     [D.pnl;  Dan.  and  Sw.  pil;  L.  pilum.] 

The  head  of  a 

PILE,  71.     [L.  pil, 
hallow.] 

Properly,  a  hair  ;  hence,  the  fiber  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  the  like  ;  hence,  the  nap,  the  fine  hairy  sub- 
stance of  the  surface  of  cloth. 
PILE,  v.  t.    To  lay  or  throw  into  a  heap ;  to  collect 
many  things  into  a  mass  ;  as,  to  pile  wood  or  stones. 

2.  To  bring  into  an  aggregate  ;  to  accumulate  ; 
as,  to  pile  quotations  or  comments. 

Altcrbury.     Fellon. 

3.  To  fill  with  something  heaped.  Abbot. 

4.  To  fill  above  the  brim  or  top. 

5.  To  break  off  the  awns  of  threshed  barley. 
[Local] 

6*.  To  drive  piles. 

Sheet  pile ;  to  drive  a  piling  of  planks  edge  to 
edge.     Whence  the  noun  sheet-piling. 

PIL'E-ATE,      )  rT       .,  , 

PIL'E-A-TED,  J   a-    [L-  pdeus,  a  cap.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  cap  or  cover  for  the  head. 

PlL'/.'l).  pp.     Heaped.  [Woodward. 

PILE'-DRIV-ER,  \  77.*  An  engine  for  driving  down 

PILE'-EN-GINE,  (       piles.  Brande. 

PILE'MENT,  71.     An  accumulation.     [Not  used.] 

Mall. 

PlL'ER,  71.  [from  pile,  a  heap.]  One  who  piles  or 
forms  a  heap. 

PILES,  71.  pi.  The  hemorrhoids,  a  disease  consisting  in 
tu  11101s  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus.  They  are  called  bleed- 
ing-piles, when  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood,  and 
blind  piles  when  t.;ere  is  none.  Forsyth. 

riLE'VVOKM,  7J.     A  worm  found  in  piles  in  Holland. 

PILE' WORT,  (-wurt,)  71.  A  plant,  Ranunculus  ficaria 
of  Linnteus,  whose  tuberous  roots  have  been  used  in 
poultices  as  a  specific  for  the  piles.  Forsyth. 

PIL'FER,  v.  i.     [W.  yspeiliata,  to  pilfer  ;  yspciliair,  to 

spoil,  to  ravage  ;  Sp.  pclliicar,  to  pinch,  to  pilfer,  to 

take  little  food.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  peel, pillage.] 

To  steal   in   small  quantities ;    to  practice   petty 

theft ;  as,  a  boy  accustomed  to  pilfer. 

A  pilfering  hand.  Diyaen. 

PIL'FER,  v.  t.  To  steal  or  gain  by  petty  theft;  to 
filch. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory,  and  the  defeat  was  easy. 

PIL'FER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Stolen  in  small  parcels. 
PIL'FEIl-ER,  71.    One  that  pilfers  or  practices  petty 

theft.  Young. 

PIL'FER-ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Stealing;  practicing  pett" 

thefts. 
PIL'FER-ING,  n.     Petty  theft. 

Pilfering  was  so  universal  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  that  f 
was  hardly  r<  ojjoii.'cil  in  lli>-'  moral  c.uk:  of  the  naiivts  :is  at- 

PIL'FER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  petty  theft ;  filchingly 
PIL-GXR'LIC,  )  77.     [pilled,  peeled,  and  gariici 

PILL-£D-GAR'LIC,  \       Onewho  has  lost  his  iinir  by 

disease  ;  a  poor  forsaken  wretch.  Stevens. 

PIL'GRIM,  71.  [G.  pilger  ;  Fr.  pclerin  ;  It.  pellegrino  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  peregrino ;  L.  percgrinus.  Q.11.  L. 
peragro,  to  wander.  In  W.  pererin  is  a  pilgrim,  and 
pcllynig  is  wandering,  fir-roaming,  from  pellau,  to 
remove  far,  coinciding  with  the  L.  palor.  The  Corn. 
pirgrin  and  Arm.  pirchirin  seem  to  be  the  L.  pcre 
grinus.  The  1).  pa'srok,  a  pilgrim's  coat,  and  palster- 
stok,  a  pilgrim's  staff  indicate  that  the  first  syllable 
is  from  the  root  of  L.  palor,  to  wander.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  true  original  orthography  renders  the 
derivation  uncertain.] 
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PIL 

1.  A  wanderer ;  a  traveler  ;  particularly,  one  that 
travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own  country  to  visit  a 
holy  place,  or  to  pay  his  devetiun  to  the  remains  of 
dead  saints.     [See  Pilgrimage.] 

2.  In  Scripture,  one  that  has  only  a  temporary  resi- 
dence on  earth.     Heb.  xi. 

PIIi'GRIM,  v.  i.  To  wander  or  ramhle.  [Not  used.] 
Grew. 

PIL'GRIM-AGE,  n.  t  A  long  journey,  particularly  a 
journey  to  some  place  deemed  sacred  and  venerable, 
in  order  to  pay  devotion  to  the  relics  of  some  de- 
ceased saint.  Thus,  in  the  middle  ages,  kings, 
princes,  bishops,  and  others,  made  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  the  Savior.  Pilgrims 
now  resort  to  Luretto,  in  Italy,  to  visit  the  chamber 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  ami  the  Mohammedans  make 


2.  In  Scripture,  the  journey  of  human  life.  Gen. 
xlvii. 

3.  Time  irksomely  spent.  Shak. 
PIL'GRIM-IZE,  v.  i.    To  wander  about  as  a  pilgrim. 

[Not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

PI-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

PI-LIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  pilus  and  gero.] 

Bearing  hair;  covered  with  hair. 
PIL'  ING,  pin:     Heaping. 
PILL,  n.     [L.  pila,  a  ball  ;  pilula,  a  little  hall  j  W.  pel, 

a  ball ;    Ir.  pillim,  to   roll.     It  is  probable  that  this 

word  and  ball  are  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  little 
ball  or  small  round  mass,  to  be  swallowed  whole. 

Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  nauseous.  Young. 
PILL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  pillcr ;  It.  pigliarc  ;  Sp.  pillar.] 

To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage,  that  is,  to  peel,  to 
strip.     [See  Peel,  the  same  word  in  the  proper  Eng- 
lish orthography.] 
PILL,  v.  i.    To  be  peelelf ;  to  come  off  in  flakes. 

Shak.     Dryden. 
2.  To  rob.     [See  Peel.] 
PIL'LAGE,  n.  t  [Fr.,  from  pillcr,  to  strip  or  peel.] 

1.  Plunder  ;  spoil  ;  that  which  is  taken  from 
another  by  open  force,  particularly  and  chiefly  from 
enemies  in  war. 

2.  The  act  of  plundering. 

PIL'LAGE,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  money  or  goods  by  open 
violence  ;  as,  troops  pillage  the  camp  or  towns  of  an 
enemy  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil.  It  differs  from  steal- 
ing, as  it  implies  open  violence,  and  from  robbery, 
which  may  be  committed  by  one  individual  on 
another;  whereas  pillaging  is  usually  the  act  of 
bands  or  numbers.  To  pillage,  and  to  rob  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  used  synonymously. 

PIL'LA-G/7D,  pp.     Plundered  by  open  force. 

PIL'L  A-GER,  n.  One  that  plunders  by  open  violence  ; 
a  plunderer. 

PIL'LA-GING,  ppr.     Plundering;  stripping. 

PIL'LAR,  7!.  [Fr.  pilier ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pilar;  It.  pila 
or  piliere;  L.  pila,  a  pile,  a  pillar,  a  mortar  and  pestle. 
The  L.  pila  denotes  a  heap,  or  things  thrown,  put, 
or  driven  together  ;  VV.  pilrr  ;  Ir.  pileir;  Sv/.pelare; 
Dan.  pille;  D.pylnar;  G.  pfciler.] 
Literally,  a  pile  or  heap.     Hence, 

1.  A  kind  of  irregular  column,  round  and  insulate, 
but  deviating  from  the  proportions  of  a  just  column. 
Pillars  are  either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regu- 
lar architecture  ;  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  rules, 
and  their  parts  and  proportions  are  arbitrary.  A 
square  pillar  is  a  massive  work,  called  also  a  Pier  or 
Piedroit,  serving  to  support  arches,  &c. 

Gwilt.     Gloss,  of  Orckit. 

2.  A  supporter  ;  that  which  sustains  or  upholds; 
that  on  which  some  superstructure  rests.     Gal.  ii. 


3.  A  monument  raised  to  commemorate  any  per- 
on  or  remarkable  transaction ;  it  may  be  a  single 


rillar  of 

So  a  pillar  of  cloud,  a  pillar  of  fire.    Ezod.  xiii. 

5.  Foundation  ;  support.    Job  ix. 

6.  In  ships,  a  stanchion  of  wood  or  iron  fixed  per- 
pendicularly under  the  middle  of  the  beams  for  sup- 
porting the  decks.  Cyc. 

7.  In  the  manege,  the  center  of  the  volta,  ring,  or 
manege  ground,  around  which  a  horse  turns.  There 
are  also  pillars  on  the  circumference  or  side,  placed 
at  certain  distances  by  two  and  two. 

PIL'LAR-ED,  a.     Supported  by  pillars.  Miltan. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  pillar.  Thomson. 

PIL'LAR-IST,  77.     [from  pillar.]     A  stvlito  ;  one  of  an 

ancient  sect  of  Christians  who  stood  continually  on 

a  pillar,  by  way  of  mortification,  or  for  a  trial  of  their 

patience.     [See  Stvlite.]  Coleman. 

PIL-LAU',  7i.     Boiled  rice  and  mutton  fat,  a  Turkish 

dish. 
PILL' EI),  (pild,)  pp.     Robbed  ;  peeled. 
PIL'LER,  7i.    One  that  pills  or  plunders.     [Not  used.] 

Chaucer. 
PIL'LER- Y,  n.  Plunder  ;  pillage  ;  rapine.  [Not  in  use.] 
Hulost. 


PIM 


.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  per- 
son on  horseback.  Swift. 

2.  A  pad  ;  a  pannel ;  a  low  saddle.  Spenser. 

3.  The  pad  of  a  saddle  that  rests  on  the  horse's 
PIL'LO-RI-£D,  a.  Put  in  a  pillory.  [back. 
PIL'LO-RY,  77.*   [Ir.  pilori,  pioloir;  Fr.  pilori;  Arm. 

bouilhour;  from  the  root  of  L.  palus,  a  stake,  a  pile, 
G.  pfahl.     Ma  dm  pfnltl  stcllcn,  to  put  in  the  pillory.] 

A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts,  with  movable 
boards  and  holes,  through  which  are  put  the  head 
and  hands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment. 
PIL'LO-RY,  v.  t.     To  punish  with  the  pillory. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
PIL'LoW,  77.     [Sax.  pile,  or  pylc  ;  Ir.  pilliur ;  L.  pulvi- 
nar ;  from  L.  pi/us,  hair,  or  from  stuffing.] 

1.  A  long  cushion  to  support  the  head  of  a  person 
when  reposing  on  a  bed  ;  a  sack  or  case  filled  with 
feathers,  down,  or  other  soft  material. 

2.  In  a  ship,  the  block  on  which  the  inner  end  of 
a  bowsprit  is  supported.  Mar.  Diet. 

The  pillow  of  a  plow,  is  a  cross  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  beam.  Cyc. 

PIL'LoW,  7'.  (.     To  rest  or  lay  on  for  support.  Milton. 

PIL'LoW-BIeR,   I  n.      The   movable   case  or  sack 

PIL'LoVV-€aSE,  \  which  is  drawn  over  a  pillow. 
Pillow-tie?"  is  the  pillow-dearer. 

PIL'Lo\V-BD,  pp.  or  a.     Supported  by  a  pillow. 

PIL'LoW-ING,  ppr.     Resting  or  laying  on  a  pillow. 

PIL'LoW-Y,  a.    Like  a  pillow.  Southey. 

PI'L(  II  IB  '  (  °"     tL'  P',osus<  fr°m  P'lus,  hair.] 

Hairy.  A  pilose  leaf,  in  botany,  is  one  covered 
with  long,  distinct  hairs.  A  pilose  receptacle  has 
hairs  between  the  florets.  Martyn. 

PI-LOS'I-TY,  77.     [Supra.]     Hairiness.  Bacon. 

PI'LOT,  «.  [Fr.  pi/ate ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  piloto.  The 
French  word  pilutn-  signifies  to  drive  in  piles,  as 
well  as  to  pilof,  and  pdatag^  is  a  piling,  pile-work,  a 
foundation  of  piles.  Arm.  pilocha,  to  drive  piles. 
The  D.  loots,  G.  lothse,  and  Dan.  lods,  are  from  lead ; 
the  pilot,  then,  is  the  had. man,  he  that  throws  the 
lead.] 

1.  One  who  steers  a  ship  in  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion, or  rather  one  whose  office  or  occupation  is  to 
steer  ships,  particularly  along  a  coast,  or  into  and 
out  of  a  harbor,  bay,  or  river,  where  navigation  is 
dangerous. 

2.  A  guide;  a  director  of  the  course  of  another 
person.     [In  colloquial  use.] 

Pl'LOT,  77.  t.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  in  any 
place  where  navigation  is  dangerous. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  guide  one  through  dangers  or 
difficulties. 

Pl'LOT-AGE,  77.  The  compensation  made  or  allowed 
to  one  who  directs  the  course  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  pilot's  skill  or  knowledge  of  coasts,  rocks, 
bars,  and  channels.     [Not  now  used.]  Ralegh. 

Pl'LOT-FISII,  77.  A  fish  of  the  mackerel  family  and 
genus  Naucrates,  of  an  oblong  shape;  so  named  be- 
cause it  often  accompanies  ships;  anil  as  this  is  also 
done  by  sharks,  it  has  been  said  that  the  former  acts 
as  a  guide  or  pilot  to  the  latter.  Buchanan. 

PI'LOT-ING,  ppr.  Steering,  as  a  ship  in  dangerous 
navigation. 

PI'L<  IT-ING,  7i.    The  act  of  steering  a  ship. 

PI'LOT-ISM,  I  n.    Pilotage  ;  skill  in  piloting.      [Not 

PI'LOT-RY,    J     used.] 

PI'LOUS,  a.     [L.  pilosus.     See  Pilose.] 

1.  Hairy  ;  abounding  with  hair.  Robinson. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

PIL'SER,  n.    The  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into  a  flame. 
jUinsworth. 

PIM'E-LITE,  77.     [Gr.  Tn/jsArj,  fat,  and  AtfJoc,  stone.] 
A  green   clay  or  earth,  colored   by  the  oxyd  of 
nickel.  Dana. 

PT'MENT,  77.     Wine  with  a  mixture  of  spice  or  honey. 

PI-MEN'TO,f„      rC!n     ,„,-,„,  [Chaucer. 

PI-MEN'TA)  j  "*     [Sp'  P""1CT(a-] 

Jamaica  pepper,  popularly  called  Allspice.  The 
tree  producing  this  spice  is  the  Myrtus  Pimenta  of 
Linnseiis,  and  the  Eugenia  Pimenta  of  DeCandolle. 
It  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in  great  abun- 
dance. P.  Cyc. 

PIMP,  77.  A  man  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander.         Addison. 

PIMP,  v.  i.  To  pander ;  to  procure  lewd  women  for 
the  "ratification  of  others. 

PIM'PER-NEL,  \    n.       [L.    pimpinella  ;     Fr.   pimpre- 

PIM'PI-NEL,       S        nelle.] 

The  name  of  several  plants  of  different  genera. 
The  scarlet  pimpernel  is  of  the  genus  Anagallis,  the 
water  pimpernel  of  the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  yel- 
law  pimpernel  of  the  sinus  Lvsimarhia.  Lee. 

PIM'PIL-LO,  ».  A  plant  of' the  order  Cactacese,or 
Indian  fiir  family. 

PIM-PI-NEL'LA,  ?7.  A  genus  of  plants,  including 
the  burnet  saxifrage  and  the  anise.  Loudon. 

PIMP'ING,  ppr.  Pandering;  procuring  lewd  women 
for  others. 

PIMP'ING,  a.     Little  ;  petty.  Skinner. 

PIM'PLE,  (pim'pl,)  77.  [Sax.  pinpcl;  probably  from 
pin,  or  its  root.] 


PIN 


A  small,  acuminated   elevation  of  the  cuticle,  not 
containing  a  lluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration  ;  com- 
monly terminating  in  scurf.  Good. 
PIM'PLED,  a.    Having  pimples  on  the  skin ;  full  of 

PIMP'LIKE,  a.    Like  a  pimp ;  vile  ;  infamous  ;  mean. 

PIM'PLY,  a.     Pimpled  ;  having  pimples. 

PIN,  7i.  [W.  77777,  a  pin  or  pen  ;  piner,  piniaw,  to  77777 , 
Ir.  771071 ;  Sw.  plane,  whence  pinn-awa,  pin-swine,  the 
porcupine;  Dan.  pind,  a  sprig;  pindsviin,  the  porcu- 
pine ;  Port,  pi/10,  a  peg  ;  D.  pen,  penne,  a  71171  or  peg  ; 
G.  pinne,  a  pin  ;  pinsel,  a  pencil  ;  Fr.  epine,  a  spine, 
and  qu.  epinglc,  a  pin  ;  L.  penna,  pinna  ;  W.  pen,  a 
summit  ;  Sax.  pin,  a  pen,  and  pinn-treow,  the  pine- 
tree.  (See  Pine,  Fin,  and  Porcupine.)  This  word 
denotes  a  sharp  point  or  end,  or  that  which  fastens  ; 
Sax.  pinan,  pyndan.  If  the  sense  is  a  point,  it  is  a 
shoot.     From  this  is  formed  spine,  W.  yspin.] 

1.  A  small  pointed  instrument  made  of  brass  wire 
and  headed  ;  used  chiefly  by  females  for  fastening 
their  clothes. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  sharpened  or  pointed, 
used  to  fasten  together  boards,  plank,  or  other  tim- 
ber. The  larger  pins  of  metal  are  usually  called 
bolts,  and  the  wooden  pins  used  in  ship-building  are 
called  treenails,  (trunnels.)  A  small  wooden  pin  is 
called  a  peg. 


A  thing  of  little  value.    It  is  not  ajrire's  matter. 


4.  A  linchpin. 

5.  The  central  part.  Shak. 

6.  A  peg  used  in  musical  instruments  in  straining 
and  relaxing  the  strings. 

7.  A  note  or  strain.     [Vulgar,  and  not  used.] 

8.  A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the 


eye. 


//:,„ 


A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood.        Corbet. 

10.  A  noxious  humor  in  a  hawk's  foot.  Jlinsioorth. 

11.  The  pin  of  a  block  is  the  axis  of  the  sheave 
PIN,  v.  t.     [W.  piniaw.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  pin  or  with  pins  of  any  kind  ; 
as,  to  77111  the  clothes  ;  to  pin  boards  or  timbers. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  make  fast ;  or  to  join  and  fasten 
together. 

Our  <ratcs —  we  have  but  pinned  with  rushes.  Shak. 

She  lilted   the    [aniens  (rem  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in  em- 
bracing, as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart.  Shak. 

3.  To         ose ;  to  confine.  Hooker. 
[See  the  verbs  Pen  and  Pound.] 

PIN,  77.  In  China,  a  petition  or  address  of  foreigners 
to  the  emperor,  or  any  of  his  deputies. 

PIN'A-FORE,  71.  An  apron  for  the  front  part  of  the 
body. 

PI-NAS'TER,  71.  [L.  See  Pine.]  The  specific  name 
of  the  Cluster-Pine  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

PIN'CASE,  7i.     A  case  for  holding  pins. 

PI  'CERS,  7i.  pi.  The  French  pincer  being  converted 
into  pinch,  in  English,  the  noun  derived  from  it  reg- 
ularly is  Pinchers,  which  is  the  word  commonly 
and  properly  used. 

PINCH,  v.  t.  [  Fr.  pincer,  formerly  pinser ;  Arm.  pincza  ; 
Sp.  pizcar  ;  It.  pizzare,  pinicare.  These  are  evidently 
from  the  root  of  It  piccare,  to  prick,  smart,  itch,  to 
peck,  to  provoke,  Sp.  and  Port,  picar,  to  sting  or 
prick,  to  peck,  to  dig,  to  bite  or  pinch,  as  cold.  Tile 
root,  then,  is  that  of  peck,  pick,  pike  ;  and  pinch  is 
primarily  to  press  between  two  sharp  points,  or  to 
prick.  Hence,  its  peculiar  application  to  pressure 
between  the  fingers.] 

1.  To  press  hard  or  squeeze  between  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  the  teeth,  claws,  or  with  an  instru- 
ment, Sec. 

2.  To  squeeze  or  compress  between  anv  two  hard 
bodies. 

3.  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid. 

4.  To  gripe  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  oppress  with  want ; 
as,  to  pinch  a  nation  ;  to  pinch  the  belly  ;  to  be  pinched 
for  want  of  food. 

5.  To  pain  In  constriction  ;  to  distress;  as,  frnicA- 
ing  cold.    The  winter  pinches. 

6.  To  press  ;  to  straiten  by  difficulties  ,  as,  the  ar- 
gument pinches  the  objector. 

The.  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong  objection.  Walls. 

7.  To  press  hard  ;  to  try  thoroughly.  Collier. 
PINCH,  i).  1.  Toact  with  pressing  force;  to  bear  hard  ; 

to  be  puzzling.     You  see  where  the  reasons  pinch. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  spare  ;  to  be  straitened  ;  to 


Thei 


i  bids  t 


Franklin. 


PINCH,  n.  A  close  compression  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  ;  also,  that  which  is  taken  between  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  Dryden. 

2.  A  gripe  ;  a  pang.  Shak. 

3.  Distress    inflicted   or  suffered  ;    pressure  ;    op- 
pression ;  as,  necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Sltak. 

4.  Straits  ;  difficulty  ;  time  of  distress  from  want. 

PINCH'BECK,  77.    [Said  to  be  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.] 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resembling  gold  in  its 
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The  proportion  of  zinc  is  greater  than  , 
in  brass.  Ure. 

PINCH'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  pinches. 
PINCH'ERS,  «.  pi.    [from  finch,  not  from  the  French 
pincette.] 

An  instrument  for  drawing  nails  from  boards  and 
the  like,  or  for  griping  things  to  be  held  fast. 

[This  spelling  would  be  preferable  to  Pincers,  be- 
cause it  truly  represents  the  common  pronunciation 
of  the  word.] 

hnch'pLn-ny,  I  «■   A  miser  i  a  niesard- 

PINCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Compressing  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers;  pressing;  causing  pain  by  constriction, 
as  cold  or  hunger. 

PINCH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  compressing  with  the  fin- 
gers. 
2.  In  general,  the  act  of  squeezing  or  pressing. 

PIMCH'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  pinching  way. 

PkN'epSH-ION,  n.  A  small  case  stuffed  with  some 
soft  material,  in  which  females  stick  pins  for  safety 
and  preservation. 

PIN'DAR,  71.  The  Arach is  hypogma,  or  ground-nut; 
the  pea-nut. 

PIN-DAR'IC,  a.  After  the  style  and  manner  of  Pin- 
dar. 

PIN-DAR'IC,  re.  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  the  Grecian,  and  prince  of  the  lyric  poets;  an 
irregular  ode.  Addison. 

PIN'-DUST,  re.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  by 
pointing  pins.  Dtgby. 

PINE,  7t.  *  [Fr.  pin;  Sp.  and  It.  pino ;  L.  pinus;  Sax. 
pinntrcow,  pin-tree  ;  D.  pynboom,  W.  pin-bren,  pin- 
tree,  and  pingwyi,  pin-wood.  These  words  indicate 
that  this  name  is  from  ihc  leaves  of  the  pine,  which 
resemble  pins.  But  the  Welsh  has  also  fcinid-wyi, 
from  feinid,  a  rising  to  a  point,  from  fain,  a  cone, 
and  gwijz,  wood.  The  latter  name  is  from  the 
cones.] 

*  1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus,  of  many  species,  some 
of  which  furnish  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
The  species  which  usually  bear  this  name  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  white  pine,  Pinus  strobus,  the 
prince  of  our  forests  ;  the  yellow  pine,  Pinus  resi- 
nosa  ;  and  the  pitch  pine,  Pinus  rigida. 

2.  In  England,  the  term  pines  is  often  applied  to 
pine-apples. 

PINE,  77.  i.  [Sax.  pinan,  to  pain  or  torture,  and  to 
pine  or  languish.  This  verb,  in  the  sense  of  pain,  is 
found  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  languishing.    The  latter  sense  is  found  in 


No.  22,  and 
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No. 


US 


]  No.  29.] 


1.  To  languish  ;  to  lose  flesh  or  wear  away  under 
any  distress  or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  to  grow  lean  ;  fol- 
lowed sometimes  by  away. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn  iwr  weep,  but  ye  6haII  pine  away  for  your 
luiquities.  —  Ezek.  xxiv. 

2.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away  with 
longing  for  something;  usually  followed  by  for. 

Unknowing  that  she  pined  for  your  return.  Dryden. 

PINE,  v.  t.    To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languish. 

Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  climes.        Shak. 
Beroe  pined  with  pain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood  — 
Virtue^  in  h'T  own  shaj.  Imw  lovely,  saw, 
And  pined  his  loss.  Milton. 

[In  the  transitive  sense  this  verb  is  now  seldom 
used,  and  this  use  is  improper  except  by  ellipsis.] 
PINE,    n.      [Sax.   pin,   t>.   pyn,   pain ;    Gr.   irtvopai, 

Woe  ;  want ;  penury  ;  misery.  Spenser. 

[This  is  obsolete.     See  Pain.] 

PIN'E  AL,  a.     [Fr.  pineale,  from  L.  pinus.] 

The  pineal  gland  is  a  part  of  the  brain,  a  heart- 
like substance,  about  the  bigness  of  a  pea,  situated 
immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
hanging  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  by 
two  crura  or  peduncles.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
shape,  resembling  a  pine-apple.  It  was  considered 
by  Descartes  as  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Hooper. 

PlNE'-AP-PLE,   (-ap'pl,)   n.     The  Ananas  sativus  of 
Schultes,    and    the    Bromelia  Ananas    of   Linnaeus, 
a  tropical  plant  and  its  fruit,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  latter  to  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree. 
Miller.     Locke. 

PINE-BAR'REN,  n.    Tract  of  barren  land,  producing 
pines.  United  States. 

PINE'-CLAD,  |  a.   Clad  or  crowned  with  pine- 

PINE'-CROWN-ED,  j      trees.  Henmns. 

PINE'FJJL,  a.     Full  of  woe.     [JVot  used.]  Hall. 

PIN'E-RY,  K.    A  place  where  pine-apples  are  raised. 
Todd. 

PIN'EY,  7t.    The  tallow-tree,  which  see. 

PIN'-FEATH-ER,  (-feth'er,)    n      A  small  or   short 
feather. 


PIN 

PIN'-FEATH-ER-£D,  a.  Having  the  feathers  only 
beginning  to  shoot;  not  fully  hedged.  Dryden. 

PIN'FoLD,  7i.  [pin,  or  pen,  and  fold  ;  Dan.  pindan, 
Eng.  to  pound.] 

A  place  in  which  beasts  are  confined.    We  now 
call  it  a  Pound. 

PIN"GLE,  71.     A  small  close.     [JVot  used.]  Ainsworth. 

PINX'TERR' i n>     [Dutch-]    Whitsuntide. 

PIN"GUID,  (ping'gwid,)  a.  [L.  pinguis;  Gr.  traxvs, 
compact,  L.  partus,  Eng.  pack.] 

Fat ;  unctuous.     [Not  used.]  Mortimer. 

PIN-GUID'IN-OUS,  a.     Containing  fat. 

PW'GUI-TUDE,  ».     Fatness  ;  a  growing  fat. 

PIN'HoLD,  7t.  A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds,  or  makes 
last.  _  Smart. 

PIN'HoLE,  re.  A  small  hole  made  by  the  puncture  or 
perforation  of  a  pin  ;  a  very  small  aperture. 

Wiseman. 

PlN'ING,  ppr.     Languishing;  wasting  away. 

PIN'ING,  ».     A  state  of  languishing  or  wastingaway. 

PIN'ION,  (pin'yon,)  n.*  [Fr.  pignon,  the  cope  of  the 
ridge  of  a  house  ;  Norm,  id.,  a  pen  ;  Sp.  pinon,  pin- 
ion ;  from  Celtic  pen,  top,  summit.] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  remotest  from  the 

2.  A  feather ;  a  quill.  Shak. 


Hope  humbly  then,  on  trembling  pinions  soar.  Pope. 

*4.  A  smaller  wheel  with  notches  or  teeth  playing 
into  the  teeth  of  a  larger  wheel.  Hutton. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  fetters  or  bands  for  the  arms. 

AinSWOrth. 

PIN'ION,  (pin'yon,)  v.  t.  To  bind  or  confine  the 
wings.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings. 

3.  To  cut  off  the  first  joint  of  the  wing. 

4.  To  bind  or  confine  the  arm  or  arms  to  the  body. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  confine ;  to  shackle ;  to  chain ;  as,  to  be 
pinioned  bv  formal  rules  of  state.  JVorris. 

6.  To  bind  ;  to  fasten  to.  Pope. 
PIN'ION-jSD,  pp.  or  a.      Confined    by    the    wings; 

shackled. 
2.  a.     Furnished  with  wings.  Dryden. 

PIN'ION-ING,  ppr.  Shackling  ;  confining  the  wings 
or  arms. 

PIN'ION-IST,  n.  A  winged  animal;  a  bird.  [JVot 
useclA  Brown. 

PIN'ITE,  77.  [from  Pini,  a  mine  in  Saxony.]  A  min- 
eral holding  a  middle  place  between  steatite  and  mi- 
ca ;  the  micarel  of  Kirwan.  It  is  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  greenish-white  color,  brown,  or  deep 
red.     It  occurs  also  massive.  Diet.  Mat.  Hist. 

PINK,  n.  [In  Welsh,  pine  signifies  smart,  fine,  gay, 
and  a  finch,  and  pinciaw,  to  sprig.  This  is  by  Owen 
formed  from  pin,  a  pen  or  pin.  But  in  Portuguese, 
picar,  to  sting,  to  prick,  to  peck,  to  nip,  to  pineh,  to 
dig,  to  spur,  and  picado,  pricked,  pinked,  as  cloth,  are 
from  the  root  of  perk,  purl:,  pirn,  beak,  pike,  Sp.  picar, 
It.  piccare.  The  latter  would,  with  77  casual,  give 
pink,  a  little  eye  or  perforation,  and  the  sense  of 
pink,  in  pinli-sterned.  The  Welsh  gives  pink,  a 
flower.] 

1.  An  eye,  or  a  small  eye  ;  but  now  disused  ex- 
cept in  composition,  as  in  pink-eyed,  pink-eye.     Shak. 

2.  A  plant  and  (lower  of  the  genus  Dianthus,  com- 

3.  A  light  red  color  used  by  painters  ;  from  the  col- 
or of  the  flower.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  supremely  excellent. 

5.  A  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stern.  [Fr.  pinque, 
D.  pink,  that  is,  piked,  n  being  casual ;  hence,  pink- 
sterned.) 

6.  A  fish,  the  minnow.  Ainsworth. 
PINK,  v.  t.    To  work  in  eyelet-holes  ;  to  pierce  with 

small  holes.  Carew.     Prior. 

2.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce.  Addison. 

PINK,  v.  i.     [D.  pinken.] 

To  wink.     [JVot  used.]  L'Estrange. 

PINK' .ED,  (pini*,)  pp.      Pierced   with  small  holes ; 

stabbed. 
PINK'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  small  eyes. 

Holland. 
PINK'-NEE-DLE,  71.    A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

Sherwood. 

PINK'-ROOT,  77.    The  root  of  the  plant  called  India 

pink,  or  Carolina  pink,  Spigclia  .Manlandica,  used  in 

medicine  as  a  vermifuge.  Forsyth.     C.  Dewey. 

PINK'-STERN-EI),  a.  "Having  a  very  narrow  stern, 

as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

PIN'-MAK-ER,  77.     One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

pins. 
PIN'-MCN-EY,    (-mun-ne,)  77.     A    sum    of    money 
allowed  or  settled  on  a  wife  for  her  private  expenses. 
Addison. 
PIN'NACE,  77.*  [Sp.  pinaia ;  Fr.  pinasse  ;  PorUpinaga.] 
A  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and 
having  generally  two  masts  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner ;  also,  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
Mai.  Diet, 
PIN'NA-CLE,  7t.  *  [Fr.  pinaele  ;  It.  pinacolo  ;  W.  pimj- 
gyl,  from  Celtic  pen,  summit,  L.  77777770..] 


PIO 

*1.  A  slender  turret,  or  part  of  a  building  elevated 
above  the  main  building. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned.  Milton. 

2.  A  high,  spiring  point ;  summit.  Cowley. 

PIN'NA-€LE,  v.  t.    To  build  or  furnish  with  pinna- 
cles. Warton. 
PIN'NA-€LED,pp.     Furnished  with  pinnacles. 
PIN'NA-CLING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  pinnacles. 
PIN'NAGE,  n.  Poundage  of  cattle.     [JVot  used.]     [See 

Pound.] 
PIN'NAT  E,      )  a.*  [L.  pinnatus,  from  pinna,  a  feather, 
PIN'NA-TED,  ,      or  fin.] 

In  botany,  a  pinnate  leaf  is  a  species  of  compound 
leaf,  wherein  a  single  petiole  has  several  leaflets  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  it.  MarUtn. 
PIN-NAT'I-FID,  a.     [L.  pinna,  a  feather,  and  findo,  to 
cleave.] 

In  botany,  feather-cleft.  A  pinnatifid  leaf  is  a  spe- 
cies of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  by  oblong, 
horizontal  segments  or  jags,  not  extending  to  the 


midi 

PIN-NAT'I-PED,  a      [L.  pinna  and  pes,  foot.] 

Fin-footed ;  having  the  toes  bordered  by  mem- 
branes. Latham. 

PIN'NED,  77/7.     Fastened  with  pins;  confined. 

PIN'NER,  77.  One  that  pins  or  fastens ;  also,  a  pound- 
er of  cattle,  or  the  pound-keeper. 

2.  A  pin-maker. 

3.  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose.     Oay. 
PIN'NI-PED,  71.     [L.  pinna  and  pes.] 

One  of  a  class  of  crabs  having  the  last  pair  of  feet, 
or  more,  terminated  by  a  flattened  joint  fitted  for 
swimming. 

PIN'NlTE,  71.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Pinna,  a  genus 
of  bivalves,  allied  to  the  muscles.     [JVot  used.] 

PIN'NOCK,  77.     A  small  bird,  the  tomtit.  Ainsworth. 

PIN'NU-LATE,  a.  A  pinnulate  leaf  is  one  in  which 
each  pinna  is  subdivided.    •-  Martyn. 

PIN'NULE,  77.  One  of  the  branchlets  of  a  pinnate 
frond  or  leaf. 

PINT,  77.     [D.  pint ;  Fr.  pinte ;  Sp.  pinta.] 

Half  a  quart,  or  four  gills.  In  medicine,  twelve 
ounces.     It  is  applied  both  to  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

PIN'TAIL,  ti.  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck  family, 
Dafila  candacuta,  (Anas  acuta,  Linn.,)  with  a  long, 
wedge-shaped,  acute  tail.  It  is  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  is  esteemed  excellent 
food.  P.  Cyc. 

PIN'TLE,  (pin'tl,)  77.  A  little  pin.  In  artillery,  a 
long  iron  bolt. 

PIN'U.LES,  71.  pi.  In  astronomy,  the  sights  of  an  as- 
trolabe.    [  Obs.]  Diet. 

Pi'NY,  a.     Abounding  with  pines. 

Pl-O-NEER',  v.  t.  To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way 
for  others. 

PI-O-NEER',  77.  [Fr.  pionnier,  contracted  from  pioch- 
nier,  from  pioche,  a  pickax,  piocher,  to  dig,  that  is,  to 
peck,  W.  pigaw,  Sp.  and  Port,  picar.  The  Italians 
use  guastatore,  Sp.  gastadnr,  from  guastare,  gastar, 
to  waste,  to  wear  away.  The  Germans  use  schani- 
grdber,  D.  schansgraaver,  a  trench-digger.] 

1.  In  the  art  and  practice  of  war,  one  whose  business 
is  to  march  with  or  before  an  army,  to  repair  the  road 
or  clear  it  of  obstructions,  work  at  intrenchments, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy's  works. 

2.  One  that  goes  before  to  remove  obstructions  or 
prepare  the  way  for  another. 

PI-0-NEER'£D,  pp.    Preceded  and  prepared. 
PI'O-NIED,  (-nid,)  a.     Abounding  in  pionies. 
PI'O-NING,  77.     The  work  of  pioneers.     [JVot  used.] 
PI'O-NY,   )  7t.     [Sax.  pionie,  from  L.  pmonia;  Gr.  7ra<- 
PE'O-NY,  )      covia,  from  traieov,  Apollo,  a  physician, 
and  a  hymn.] 

An  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  Pmonia  officinalis 
with  tuberous  roots,  and  bearing  larL'e,  beautiful,  red 
flowers.  Also,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  species  ol 
the  genus  Pmonia,  the  individual  species  being  dis- 
tinguished by  prefixing  some  appropriate  descriptive 
epithet.  Encye. 

PI'OUS,  a.  [L.  77717s  ;  Fr.  pirux  ;  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  pio 
In  Sp.  and  It.  the  word  signifies  not  only  pions,  bui 
mild  and  compassionate,  and  pity  and  piety  are  ex 
pressed  by  one  and  the  same  word.     See  Pity.] 

1.  Godly  ;  reverencing  and  honoring  the  Supremt 
Being  in  heart  and  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  ht 
has  enjoined  ;  having  due  veneration  and  affectioi 
for  the  character  of  God,  and  habitually  obeying  hit 
commands;  religious;  devoted  to  the  service  a 
God  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Dictated  by  reverence  to  God  ;  proceeding  from 
piety  ;  applied  to  things ;  as,  pious  awe  ;  pious  ser 
vices  or  affections  ;  pious  sorrow. 

3.  Having  due  respect  and  affection  for  parents  a 
other  relatives  ;  practicing  the  duties  of  respect  an< 
affection  toward  parents  or  other  near  relatives. 

Taylor.     Pope. 

4.  Practiced  under  the  pretense  of  religion ;  as, 
pinu.s  frauds. 

PI'OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  pious  manner ;  with  reverence 
and  affection  for  God  ;  religiously  ;  with  due  regard 
to  sacred  things  or  to  the  duties  God  has  enjoined. 
Hammond. 
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P1Q 

2.  With  due  regard  to  natural  or  civil  relations, 
and  to  the  duties  which  spring  from  them.    Addison. 
PI'OUS-MlND'ED,  a.    Of  a  pious  disposition. 
HP,  «.     [D.  pip;  Fr.pepie.] 

1.  A  disease  of  fowls  ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongue.         Johnson.     Hudibras. 

2.  A  spot  on  cards.  Addison. 

3.  The  seed  of  an  apple,  orange,  or  similar  fruit. 

Soutliey. 
HP,  7i.  j.     [L.  pipio  ;  W.  plpian  ;  Dan.  piper.] 

To  cry  or  chirp,   as  a   chicken ;  commonly  pro- 
nounced peep.  Boyle. 
PIPE,  7t.     [Sax.  pipe ;  W.  pib  ;  Ir.  nib,  piob ;  Sw.  pip, 
pipa;  D.pyp;  G.  pfc.ife,  whence  Eng.>/e;  Dan.pibe; 


long  tube  of  wood  or  metal ;  as,  a  rural  pipe.  The 
word,  I  believe,  is  not  now  the  proper  technical  name 
of  any  particular  instrument,  but  is  applicable  to  any 
tubular  wind  instrument,  and  it  occurs  in  bag-pipe. 

2.  A  long  tube  or  hollow  body  ;  applied  to  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  body,  and  to  many  hollow 
bodies,  particularly  such  as  are  used  for  conductors 
of  water  or  other  fluids. 

3.  A  tube  of  clay  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  used  in 
smoking  tobacco. 

4.  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration  ;  as  in 
windpipe.  Peackam. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice.  Shak. 

6.  In  England,  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  or  the  ex- 
chequer itself.  Hence, pipc-office  is  an  office  in  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pi[>e  makes  out  leases  of  crown 
lands,  accounts  of  sheriffs,  &c. 

7.  A  cask  usually  containing  two  hogsheads  or 
126  gallons,  used  for  wine ;  or  the  quantity  which  it 


8.  In  mining,  a  pipe  is  where  the  ore  runs  forward 

endwise  in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  downward  or 

in  a  vein.  Encyc. 

PIPE,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  pipe,  fife,  flute,  or  other 

tubular  wind  instrument  of  music.    Dryden.  Swift. 

We  have  piped  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  daoccd.  —  Matt.  xi. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle.  Shale. 

PIPE,  71.  i.    To  play  on  a  wind  instrument.     1  Cor. 

PIPE'-€LAY,  7i.  A  species  of  white  clay,  used  in 
making  tobacco  pipes  and  various  kinds  of  earthen 
ware.  Brande. 

PIP'-ED,  (plpt,)  a.    Formed  with  a  tube ;  tubular. 

PIPE'FISH,  7t.    A  fish  having  a  long  and  very  slender 

body,  with  an  elongated,  tubular  snout,  the  whole 

covered  with  bony  plates,  like  a  coat  of  mail.    The 

pipefishes  constitute  the  Linnrean  genus  Syngnathus. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

PIP'ER,  ?i.  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or  wind  instru- 
ment. 

PIP'ER-IDGE,  7i.  A  name  given  to  the  tupelo  or  black 
gum,  a  tree  with  very  tough  wood,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Nyssa. 

2.  Piperidge  bush ;  a  shrub,  the  barberry.  [See 
Pepheridge.] 

PIP'ER-IN,  it.  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  black  pepper.  The  crystals  of  piperin 
are  transparent,  and  they  assume  the  tetrahedral, 
prismatic  form,  with  oblique  summits.      Carpenter. 

PIPE'-TREE,  71.     The  lilac. 

PIP'ING,  ppr.    Playing  on  a  pipe. 

2.  a.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  sickly ;  from  the  weak  or 
piping  voice  of  the  sick ;  as,  these  piping  times  of 
peace.  Shak. 

3.  Very  hot;  boiling;  from  the  sound  of  boiling 
fluids. 

[Used  in  vulgar  language.] 
PI-PIS'TREL,  7i.    A  small  bat,  the  common  bat  of 

England. 
PIP'KIN,  77.    [dim.  of  pipe.]    A  small  earthen  boiler. 


America,  is  given  to  several  kinds  of  apples,  as  to 

the  Newtown  pippin,  an  excellent  winter  apple,  and 

the  slimmer  pippin,  a  large  apple,  but  more  perishable 

than  the  Newtown  pippin. 
PIOU'AN-CY,  (pik'an-sy,)  n.      [Infra.]     Sharpness; 

pungency  ;  tartness  ;  severity.  Barrow. 

PIQU'ANT,  (pik'kant,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  piqner,  to  prick 

or  sting,  It.  piccare,  Sp.  and  Port,  picar,  from  the  root 

of  pike,  pealc] 

1.  Pricking;  stimulating  to  the  tongue;  as,  it   is 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt.  Addison. 

2.  Sharp;  tart;  pungent;  severe;  as,  piquant  rail- 
leries. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

PiaU'ANT-LY.  'pik'ant-ly,)  adv.  With  sharpness  or 
pungency  ;  tartly  Locke. 

PIQUE,  (peek,)  n.t  [Fr.  See  Piquant.]  An  offense 
taken  ;  usually,  slight  anger,  irritation,  or  displeas- 
ure, at  persons,  rather  temporary  than  permanent, 
and  distinguished,  either  in  degree  or  temporariness, 
from  settled  enmity  or  malevolence. 

Out  of  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he  stands  as  a  looker 

on,  when  the  government  is  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  A  strong  passion.  Hudibras. 


PIS 

3.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  Ioiisr  Jin  si.  r ij.'i' in  (>T  ''si  ihliahed  laws, 

And  pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause.  Dryden. 

PIQUE,  (peek,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  piquer.     See  Piquant.] 

1.  To  offend  ;  to  nettle  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  sting  ;  to 
fret ;  to  excite  a  degree  of  anger.  It  expresses  less 
than  Exasperate. 

The  lady  was  piqued  for  her  indifference.        Female  Quixote. 

2.  To  stimulate ;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  touch  with 
envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

PiqU€'I   1'V     I'lntni'V 


i  Co  to  Rhodes  Apcll 


Prior. 


h"  ti-armil  I  iN^iiriii-i'S. 

nettled  ;  offended  : 


Men  pique  Oiemselves  c 

PIQU'ED,  (peekt,)  pp. 

excited. 
PIUU-EER'.     See  Pickeer. 
PIQU-EER'ER,  7i.    A  plunderer;  a  freebooter.    [See 

P.CKEEEER.]  Swift. 

PIQU'ET.     See  Picket. 

PI-QUET',  (pe-ket',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  game  at  cards  played 
between  two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards  ; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  being 
set  aside.  Encyc. 

PIQU'ING,  (peek'ing,)  ppr.  Irritating ;  offending ; 
priding. 

PI'RA-CY,  71.  [Fr.  piraterie ;  L.  piratica,  from  Gr. 
Tteipama,  from  ireipau),  to  attempt,  to  dare,  to  enter- 
prise, whence  L.  pericuhim,  erpcrior.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  run,  rush,  or  drive  forward  ; 
allied  to  Sax.  faran,  Eng.  to  fare.     Class  Br.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime,  of  robbing  on  the 
high  seas;  the  taking  of  property  from  others  by 
open  violence  and  without  authority,  on  the  sea ;  a 
crime  that  answers  to  robbery  on  land. 

Waller.     Arbuthnot. 
Other  acts  than  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  are  de- 
clared by  statute  to  be  piracy.     See  act  of  congress, 
April  30,  1790. 

2.  An  infringement  of  the  law  of  copyright,  or  the 
publishing  of  the  writings  of  another  without  per- 

PI'RATE,  re.  [It.  pirato  ;  L.  and  Sp.  pirata  ;  Gr.  Trr i- 
parris,  from  trapaoi.  (See  Piracy.)  Formerly  this 
word  signified  a  ship  or  sea  soldier,  answering  to 
the  marine  of  the  present  day.] 

1.  A  robber  on  tho  high  seas  ;  one  that  by  open 
violence  takes  the  property  of  another  on  the  high 
seas.  In  strictness,  the  word  pirate  is  one  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  cruise  for  robbery  or  plunder;  a 
freebooter  on  the  seas. 

2.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  sr*ls  without  a 
legal  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
other  vessels  indiscriminaiely  on  the  high  seas. 

3.  One  who  infringes  the  law  of  copyright,  or 
publishes  the  writings  of  other  men  without  permis- 
sion. Johnson. 

PT'RATE,  77.  t.     To  rob  on  the  high  seas.       Arbuthnot. 
PI'RATE,  v.  t.    To  take  by  theft  or  without  right  or 
permission,  as  books  or  writings. 

They  advertis"-!  ilvy  ui.uM  j.lr.i'.c  his  flifion.  Pope. 

PI'RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Taken   by  theft  or  without 

right. 
PI-RAT'IO-AL,  a.     [L.  piraticus.]  . 

1.  Robbing  or  plundering  by  open  violence  on  the 
high  seas  ;  as,  a  pirut/ru!  commander  or  ship. 

2.  Consisting  in  piracy  ;  predatory ;  robbing  ;  as, 
a  piratical  trade  or  occupation. 

3.  Practicing  literary  theft. 

The  errors  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  piratical  printers. 

Pope. 
PI-RAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  piracy.  Bryant. 

PI'RA-TING,  ppr.  Robbing  on  the  high  seas  ;  'taking 
without  right,  as  a  book  or  writing. 

2.  a.  Undertaken  for  the  sake  of  piracy  ;  as,  a 
pirating  expedition.  Mitford. 

PI-ROGUE',  (pe-rog',)         j  ts.  *  [Sp.  piragua.      This 
PI-RA'GUA,  (pe-raw'ga,)  j       word  is  variously  writ- 
ten',' Peri  agua  or  Pirogue.     The  former  is  the  spell- 
ing   of  Washington   and  Jefferson ;    the  latter    of 
Charlevoix.] 

1.  A  canoe  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or 
two  canoes  united.  Charlevoix. 

2.  In  modern  usage  in  America,  a  narrow  ferry-boat 
carrying  two  masts  and  a  leeboard. 

PIR-OU-ETTE',  (pir-oc-et',)  71.     [Fr.]    A  whirling,  or 

turning  about  on  the  toes  in  dancing. 
2.    The  circumvolution  of  a   horse  on  the  same 

ground. 
PIR'RY,  71.    A  rough  gale  of  wind ;   a  storm.     [JVot 

used.]  Elyot. 

PIS'CA-RY,  7i.     [It.  pescheria,  from  pescare,  to  fish,  Sp. 

pesear;  Fr.  pScherie,  from  ptlcher,  to  fish  ;  L.  piscis,  a 

fish  ;  piscor,  to  fish.] 
In  lam,  the  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in  another 

man's  waters.  Blackstone. 

PIS-CX'TION,  71.      [L.  piscatio.     See  Piscary   and 


The  act  or  practice  of  fishing. 


PIS 

P^A^TvfN*-     [L.  *-".».] 

Relating  to  fishes  or  to  fishing  ;  as,  a  piscatory  ec- 
logue. Addison. 
PIS'CES,  77.  pi.     [L.  piscis.] 

In  astronomy,  the  Fishes,  the  twelfth  sign  or  con- 
st, ■ll.-ition  in  the  zodiac. 
PIS'CI-NAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  fish-pond. 
PIS'CINE,  (-sin,)  a.     [L.  piscis,  a  fish.] 

Pertaining  to  fish  or  fishes ;  as,  piscine  remains. 

PIS-CIV'O-ROUS,  a.    [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and 'voro',to 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on  fishes.    Many  species  of 
aquatic  fowls  are  piscivorous. 
Pl'SE,  (pS'za)  71.     [Fr.]     A  species  of  wall  made  of 
stiff' earth  or  clay  rammed   in  between  molds  as  it  is 
carried  up.  OwilL 

PISH,  exclam.  [Perhaps  the  Oriental  ana  or  no. 
Class  Bs,  No.  2,  3.] 

A  word  expressing  contempt;  sometimes  spoken 
and  written  Pshaw. 
PISH,  r.  i.     To  express  contempt.  Pope. 

PI'SI-FORM,  a.     [L.  piston,  a  pea,  and/07-ma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  pea. 

Masses  of  pi-'.J'i/in  ar;.' ili.io  <>"s  irun  ore.  Kirwan. 

PIS'MTRE,  71.     [The  last  syllable   is  the  Sw.  TTijira, 
Dan.  myre.,  D.  mier,  an  ant ;  Sax.  7717/7-3,  tender.     I 
know  not  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  first  syllable.] 
The  insect  called  the  Ant  or  Emmet. 

Prior.    Mortimer. 
PI'SO-LITE,  71.      [Gr.   ttwov,  a  pea,  and    AirJoc,  a 

A  calcareous  stone,  made  up  of  globular  concre- 
tions of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  also  called  Peastone. 
Oolite  is  similar  in  structure,  but  the  concretions  are 
as  small  as  the  roe  of  a  fish.  Dana. 

Pl-SO-LIT'IC,  a.  In  mineralogy,  resembling  in  struc- 
ture peas  agglutinated.  Mantell. 

PIS'O-PHALT,  71.  Pea-mineral  or  mineral  pea ;  a 
soft  bitumen,  black,  and  of  a  strong,  pungent  smell. 
It  appears  to  be  petroleum  passing  to  asphalt.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  petrol,  which  is  liquid,  and 
asphalt,  which  is  dry  and  brittle.      Diet.  JYat.  Hist. 

[A  mistaken  orthography  of  Pissasfhalt,  and  not 
at  all  derived  from  rntroj/,  a  pea.] 

PISS,  77.  t.  [D.  and  G.  pisscn  ;  Dan.  ptsser;  Sw.  pissa; 
Fr.  pisser  ;  W.  pisaw  ;   Basque,  pisye  ;    It.  pisciarc; 


Pers.   ,L 


pishar, 


e.    Class  Br,  No.  61, 


To  discharge  the  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
and  lodged  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

PISS,  71.  Urine;  the  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
into  the  bladder  of  an  animal  and  discharged  through 
the  proper  channel. 

PISS'A-BED,  71.  The  vulgar  name  of  a  yellow 
flower,  growing  among  grass,  the  dandelion. 

Loudon. 

PIS'SAS-PHALT,  7t.  [Gr.  Tri<reao<t>a\rov;  iriaaa, 
turpentine,  and  aoil<a\r»c,  asphalt ;  Sp.  pisasfalto.] 

Earth-pitch  ;  a  soft  bitumen  of  the  consistence  of 
tar,  black,  and  of  a  strong  smell.  It  is  inflammable, 
and  intermediate  between  petroleum  and  asphalt, 
and  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  naphtha  and 
asphalt.  It  is  now  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of 
petroleum.      Deprived   of   its   naphtha,  asphalt   re- 

PISS'BURNT,  a.    Stained  with  urine.  [mains. 

HST,     I  71.     [Fr.  piste,  from  Sp.  and  Port,  pista,  from 

PISTE,  j  Sp.  pistar,  to  beat,  or  pisonar,  to  ram  or 
drive.] 

The  track  or  footprint  of  a  horseman  on  the 
ground  he  goes  over.  Johnson. 

PIS-TA'CHIO,  (pis-tS'sho,)  7t.      [Fr.  pistache;  It.  pis- 


tacchio;   L.  pistachia;   Gr.  7ric-aicia  ;  Pers.  i_JU*w>3 

S   ,0    3 

Ar.  i_Ju*»i  fostakon.] 

The  nut  of  the  Pistacia  vera,  a  kind  of  turpentine- 
tree,  containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  color, 
of  a  pleasant  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  almond, 
and  yielding  a  well-tasted  oil.  It  is  wholesome 
and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  and  also  in  Sicily.  Brande. 

PiI'taIziII:!     SeeEP.noTE. 

HS-TA-REE.V,  71.     A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  17  or 
18  cents,  or  9d.  sterling. 

PIS'TIL,  71.*  [L.  pistillum,  a  pestle.] 

In  botany,  the  female  sexual  organ  of  all  phenog- 
amous  plants.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  all 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  and  generally 
consists  of  an  ovary,  one  or  more  styles,  and  one 
or  more  stigmas  ;  but  the  style  is  not  essential. 

HS-TIL-LA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)"a.    Growing  on  the  pis- 
til of  a  flower.  Barton. 

PIS'TIL-LATE,  a.    Having  a  pistil. 

HS-TIL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  pistillum,  a  pestle,  that  is, 
a  beater  or  driver.] 
The  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.     [Little  used.] 
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PIS-TIL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [jnstil  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Having  a  pistil  without  stamens,  as  a  female 
flower. 
PIS'TOL,  n.  [Fr.  pistole,  pistolet ;  ft.  a.nd  Sp.  pistola, 
a  pistol.  This  word,  like  piston  and  pestle,  signifies 
a  driver,  or  a  canal  or  spout,  from  the  same  root. 
Class  Bs.] 

A  small  fire-arm, or  the  smallest  fire-arm  used,  dif- 
fering from  a  musket  chiefly  in  size.  Pistols  are  of 
different  lengths,  and  borne  by  horsemen,  in  cases  at 
the  saddle-bow,  or  by  a  girdle.  Small  pistols  are  car- 
'  '    the  pocket, 

pistol. 

PIS-TOLE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  gold  coin  of  Spain,  worth 
about  IS  shillings  sterling,  or  S3,ii(l  cents.  In  other 
countries,  it  varies  from  $3  to  $5.  MeCulloch. 

PIS'TOL-ED,  pp.     Shot  with  a  pistol. 

PIS'TO-LET,  n.     [Fr.]     A  little  pistol. 

PIS'TOL-ING,  ppr.     Shouting  witli  a  pistol. 

PIS'TON,  n.  *  [Fr.  and  Sp.  piston,  from  tho  root  of  Sp. 
pisar,  pistar ;  L.  piiiso,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is, 
to  press,  send,  drive,  thrust,  or  strike,  like  embolus, 
from  Gr.  cufJaXXw,  0aXXoi.l 

A  short  cylinder  of  metal  or  other  solid  substance, 
which  fits  exactly  the  cavity  of  a  pump  or  barrel, 
and  works  up  and  down  in  it  alternately.  It  is  used 
in  pumps  and  other  engines  or  machines,  for  various 
.  purposes.  Brandt. 

PIS'TON-ROD,  n.  The  rod  attaching  the  piston  to 
the  adjoining  machinery.  Haldeman. 

PIT,  n.  TSax.  pit  or  pyt ;  D.  put ;  W.  pyd ;  Ir.  pit ;  L. 
puleus  i  Sans,  put,  puttu  ;  W.  pydaw,  a  well  or  spring, 
an  oozing  fluid.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  word 
originally  signified  a  hollow  place  dug  in  the  earth, 
or  a  natural  spring  of  water  and  its  basin.    See  Ar. 

Lia5  to  spring,  and  Class  Bd,  No.  58,  59,  C3.] 

1.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  dig- 
ging; a  deep  hole  in  tho  earth.  Bacon.     Shak. 

2.  A  deep  place  ;  an  abyss  ;  profundity. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  night  fallen.  Milton. 

3.  The  grave.     Ps.  xxviii.  and  xxx. 

4.  The  area  for  cock-fighting  ;  whence  the  phrase, 
to  fly  the  pit.  Locke.     Hudibras. 

5.  In  a  theater,  the  part  on  the  ground  floor  be- 
tween the  lower  range  of  hoxes  and  the  stage. 

Qioilt. 

6.  The  hollow  of  the  body  at  the  stomach.  We 
say,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

7.  The  cavity  under  the  shoulder  ;  as,  the  armpit. 

8.  A  dint  made  by  impression  on  a  soft  substance, 
as  by  the  finger,  &c. 

9.  A  little  hollow  in  the  flesh,  made  by  a  pustule, 
as  in  the  small-pox. 

10.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  excavated  for 
catching  wild  beasts;  hence,  in  Scripture,  whatever 
insnares  and  brings  into  calamity  or  misery,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  Ps.  vii.  Prov.  xxii. 
and  xxiii. 

11.  Great  distress  and  misery,  temporal,  spiritual, 
or  eternal.    Is.  xxxviii.    Ps.  xl. 

12.  Hell ;  as,  the  bottomless  pit.     Rev.  xx. 

13.  [Dutch.]  The  kernel  of  fruit,  as  of  a  cher- 
ry, &c. 

PIT,  w.  t.    To  indent ;  to  press  into  hollows. 

2.  To  mark  with  little  hollows,  as  by  variolous 
pustules  ;  as,  the  face  pitted  by  the  small-pox. 

3.  To  set  in  competition,  as  in  combat. 

Federalist,  Madison. 
PIT-A-HA'YA,7i.     A  shrub  of  California,  which  yields 
a  delicious  fruit,  the  Cactus  Pitajaya  of  Jacquin,  or 
Cerus  Piiajava  of  I)e  Candolle.        "  Encvc. 

PIT'A-PAT,  adv.    [Probably  allied  to  beat]     In  abut- 
ter; with  palpitation  or  quick  succession  of  beats  ; 
as,  his  heart  went  pitapat. 
PIT'A-PAT,  n.    A  light,  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot,  through  the  dark  alley. 
Dryden. 

PITCH,  7t.  [Sax.  pic ;  D.  pile ;  G.  pech  ;  Sw.  beck  :  Dan. 
beg,  or  bceg ;  Ir.  pic,  or  pech ;  VV.  pyg ;  Sp.  pez ;  It. 
pece ;  Ir.  poix  ;  L.  pix  ;  Gr.  7ri<T<ra,  or  nirra;  most 
probably  named  from  its  thickness  or  inspissation, 
from  the  root  of  irnyio,  -nyvvio,  znocrto,  L.Jigo.  See 
Class  Bg,  'No.  23,  24,  33,  66.] 

1.  A  thick,  black  substance  obtained  by  boiling 
down  tar,  used  in  calking  ships,  &c. 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance,  the  juice  of  the 
silver  fir  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Abies    ' 
cea,  obtained  by  incision   from  the  bark  of  the  tr< 
When  melted  and   pressed  in  bags  of  cloth,  it  is 
ceived  into  barrels.     This  is  Burgundy  pitch. 

Fottrcroy 
Mineral  pitch.     See  Bitumen  and  Asphalt. 
PITCH,  it.     [from  the  root  of  pike,  peak,  W.  pig.    See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Literally,  a  point ;  hence,  any  point  or  degree 
elevation  ;  as,  a  high  pitch ;  lowest  pitch. 

How  hi^h  a  /inch  his  r'^ntniion  soara  1  Shak 

he  lived  when  learning  was  at  ils  lii ; v ■  j     i  iilhh.     .'f/o'eiol 


PIT 

2.  Highest  rise.  Shale 

3.  Size  ;  stature. 

So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch.  Hudibrat. 

4.  Degree  ;  rate. 

No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  ia  free.  Waller. 

5.  The  point  where  a  declivity  begins,  or  the  de- 
clivity itself ;  descent ;  slope  ;  as,  the  pitch  of  a  hill. 

6.  The  degree  of  descent  or  declivity. 

7.  A  descent ;  a  fall  ;  a  thrusting  down. 

8.  Degree  of  elevation  of  the  key-note  of  a  tune, 
or  of  any  note. 

PITCH,  v.  t.  [Formerly  Pioht  ;  W.  pictaw,  to  dart, 
from  pig,  a  point,  a  pike  ;  D.  pikken,  to  peck,  to  pick, 
to  pitch  ;  G.  pichen;  Fr.ficher;  Arm.  ficha;  coincid- 
ing with  L.  figo,  to  fix,  and  uniting  pike,  pique,  with 
fix,  Sp.  picar,  It.  piccare,  to  prick  or  sting.] 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust,  and  primarily,  to  thrust  a 
long  or  pointed  object ;  hence,  to  fix  ;  to  plant ;  to 
set ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tent  or  pavilion  ;  that  is,  to  set  the 
stakes.  Dryden. 

.  2.  To  throw  at  a  point ;  as,  to  pitch  quoits. 

3.  To  throw  headlong;  as,  to  pitch  one  in  the  mire 
or  down  a  precipice. 

4.  To  throw  with  a  fork  ;  as,  to  pitch  hay  or  sheaves 
of  corn. 

5.  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of  a  tune  in 
music. 

6.  To  set  in  array  ;  to  marshal  or  arrange  in  order ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  participle;  as,  a  pitched  battle. 

7.  [from  pitch.]  To  smear  or  pay  over  with  pitch ; 
as,  to  pitch  the  seams  of  a  ship. 

PITCH,  v.  i.  To  light ;  to  settle ;  to  come  to  rest  from 
flight. 

Take  a  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  the  bees  pitch,  and  wipe  the 
hive.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  fall  headlong ;  as,  to  pitch  from  a  precipice  ; 
to  pitch  on  the  head.  Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  ;  as,  to  pitch  into  a  river. 

4.  To  fall  ;  to  fix  choice  ;  with  071  or  upon. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom  will  render  it  the 
most  easy.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation ;  to  en- 
camp. 

Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  —  Gen. 

6.  In  navigation,  to  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head  and 
stern  of  a  ship  passing  over  waves. 

7.  To  flow  or  fall  precipitously,  as  a  river. 

Over  this  rock  the  river  jritch-es  in  one  enure  sheet.  B.  Trumbull. 

PITCH'-BLACK,  a.    Black  as  pitch. 

PITCH'BLENDE,  71.  An  ore  of  uranium,  of  a  black 
or  brownish  color,  and  semi-metallic  luster.  It  af- 
fords an  orange  color  in  painting.  Dana. 

PITCII'-ED,  (pitcht,)  pp  or  a.  Set;  planted;  fixed; 
thrown  headlong  ;  sot  in  array  ;  smeared  with  pitch. 

PITCH'ER,  n.  [Arm.  picher ;  Basque,  pegar ;  from  its 
spout,  or  from  throwing.] 

1.  An  earthen  vessel  with  a  spout  for  pouring  out 
liquors.  This  is  its  present  signification.  It  seems 
formerly  to  have  signified  a  water-pot,  jug,  or  jar, 
with  ears.  Shale. 

2.  An  instrument  for  piercing  the  ground. 

Mortimer. 

3.  One  who  pitches  any  thing,  as  hay,  quoits,  &x. 
PiTCH'LR-PLANT,  77.     See  Necenthits. 
PITCH'-FAR-THING,   n.      A  play  in  which  copper 

coin  is  pitched  into  a  hole  ;  called  also  Chuck-Far- 
thing, from  the  root  of  choke. 

PITCII'FORK,  71.     [W.  picforg.] 

A  fork  or  farming  utensil  used  in  throwing  hay  or 
sheaves  of  grain,  in  loading  or  unloading  carts  and 
wagons. 

PITCH'I-NESS,  n.  [from  pitch.]  Blackness ;  dark- 
ness.    [Little  used.] 

PITCH'ING,  ppr.     betting;  planting  or  fixing  ;  throw- 
ing headlong;  plunging;    daubing  with   pitch;   set- 
ting, as  a  tune. 
2.  a.     Declivous;  descending;  sloping;  as  a  hill. 

PITCH'ING,  n.  In  navigation,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  head  and  stern  of  a  ship,  as  she  moves  over 
waves  ;  or  the  vertical  vibration  of  a  ship  about  her 

*  center  of  gravity.  Mar.  Diet. 

PITCH'-ORE,  77.    Pitchblende,  an  ore  of  uranium. 

PIT OH'-PIPE,  n.  A  wind  instrument  used  by  choris- 
'  tors  in  regulating  tho  pitch  or  elevation  of  the  key  or 
leading  note  of  a  tune.  Spectator. 

PITCH'-SToNE,  «.    A  variety  of  obsidian,  being  an 
unstratified  and  volcanic  rock,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  indurated  pitch.     [See  Obsidian.]     It  occurs 
in  large  beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  mountains. 
Lyell. 

PITCH'Y,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  pitch; 
like  pitch.  Woodward. 

2.  Smeared  with  pitch.  Dryden. 

3.  Black  ;  dark  ;  dismal;  as,  the  pitchy  mantle  of 
night.  Shalt. 

PIT'-COAL,  Ji.  Mineral  coal ;  coal  dug  from  the  earth. 
PIT'E-OUS,  a.     [See  Pity.]     Sorrowful;  mournful; 

that  may  excite  pity  ;  as,  a  piteous  look. 
2.  Wretched;    miserable;  deserving  compassion, 

as,  a  piteous  condition. 


PIT 

3.  Compassionate  ;  affected  by  pity.   Prior.    Pope. 

4.  Pitiful ;  paltry  ;  poor ;  as,  piteous  amends. 

Milton. 
PIT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.    In   a  piteous  manner ;    with 
compassion.  Shak. 

2.  Sorrowfully ;  mournfully. 
PIT'E-OUS-NESS,  77.    Sorrowfulness. 

2.  Tenderness ;  compassion. 
PIT'FALL,  7t.     A  pit  slightly  covered  for  concealment, 

and  intended  to  catch  wild  beasts  or  men. 
PIT'FALL,  71.  t.    To  lead  into  a  pitfall.  Milton. 

PITH,  «.     [Sax.  pitha ;  D.  pit,  pith,  kernel.] 

1.  The  soft,  spongy   substance  in   the   center  of 
plants  and  trees.  Bacon.    Encyc. 

2.  In  animals,  the  spinal  cord.  Ray. 

3.  Strength  or  force.  Shak. 

4.  Energy  ;  cogency  ;   concentrated  force ;  close- 
ness and  vigor  of  thought  and  style. 

5.  Condensed  substance  or  matter;  quintessence. 
The  summary  contains  the  pith  of  the  original. 

6.  Weight ;  moment ;  importance. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.  Shak. 

PITH,  v.  t.  To  sever  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow,  as  by 
thrusting  in  a  knife.  A  mode  of  putting  animals  to 
death.  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

PITH'I-LY,  adv.  With  strength ;  with  close  or  con- 
centrated force  ;  cogently  ;  with  energy. 

PITH'I-NESS,  n.  Strength  ;  concentrated  force  ;  as, 
the  pithiness  of  a  reply.  .  Spettser. 

PITH'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  pith  ;  wanting  strength. 
2.  Wanting  cogency  or  concentrated  force. 

PIT'-HoLE,  71.     A  mark  made  by  disease.     [OJs.] 
Beaum.  £  Fl. 

PITH'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  pith;  containing  pith; 
abounding  with  pith  ;  as,  a  pithy  substance  ;  a  pithy 
stem. 

2.  Containing  concentrated  force;  forcible;  ener- 
getic; as,  a  pithy  word  or  expression. 

This  pidty  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed.  Dryden. 

3.  Uttering  energetic  words  or  expressions. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but  pithy.    Addison. 

PIT'I-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  pitoyable ;  from  pity.] 

Deserving  pity  ;  worthy  of  compassion  ;  misera- 
ble;  as,  pitiable  persons  ;  a  pitiable  condition. 

JUtcrbury. 

PIT'I-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  State  of  deserving  compas- 
sion. Kettleioell. 

PIT'I-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  deserving  pity  ;  mis- 
erably. 

PIT'KED,  (pit'id,)  pp.  Compassionated.  [See  the 
verb  to  Pity.] 

PIT'1-.ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  situation  to  be  pitied. 

PIT'I-FUL,  a.f  [See  Pity.]  Full  of  pity;  tender; 
compassionate  ;  hating  a  heart  to  feel  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  the  distressed.  James  V.  1  Pet.  iii. 
[  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  Miserable  ;    moving    compassion ;    as,  a  sight 
most  pitiful ;  a  pitiful  condition.  Shale     Ray. 

[This  is  a  very  improper  use  of  pitiful  for  pitiable.] 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  littleness  or  meanness  ;  pal- 
try ;  contemptible ;  despicable. 

That's  vill  iiiio,:s,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 


Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts 
2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  pity. 

They  would  sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  i 


poses  to  pity  ;  mercy  ;  compassion.  Sidney. 

2.  Contemptibleness. 

PIT'I-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  pity  ;  hard-hearted  ;  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  as,  a  pitiless  master.  - 
2.  Exciting  no  pity  ;  as,  a  pitiless  state. 

PIT'I-LESS-LY,  ado.     Without  mercy  or  compassion. 

PIT'I-LESS-NESS,  11.  Unmercifulness  ;  insensibility 
to  the  distresses  of  others. 

PIT'MAN,  71.    The   man   that  stands  in  a  pit  when 
sawing  timber  with  another  man  who  stands  above. 
Moxon. 
2.  The  piece  of  timber  which  connects  the  lower 
end  of  a  mill-saw  with  the  wheel  that  moves  it. 

PIT'SAW,  7j.  A  large  saw  used  in  dividing  timber, 
and  used  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  stands  in  a  pit 
below.  Moxon. 

PIT'TA-CAL,  71.  [Gr.  Trtrra,  pitch,  and  xaXUc, 
beauty.] 

A  dark-blue,  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indi- 
go, obtained  from  wood  tar.  Vre. 

PIT'TANCE,  7t.  [Fr.  pitance  ;  It.  pietania  ;  Port,  pi- 
tanr,a.  The  word  signifies,  primarily,  a  portion  of 
food  allowed  to  a  monk.  The  Spanish  has  pitar,  to 
distribute  allowances  of  meat,  and  pilance.ro,  a  per- 
son who  distributes  allowances,  or  a  friar  who  lives 
on  charity.] 

1.  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery. 

2.  A  very  small  portion  allowed  or  assigned.  Shak. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity,  as  of  money,  &c. 

jlrbuthnot. 
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PIT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     [front  pit.]     Marked   with  little 
hollows  ;  set  ill  conip  ■utiv.ri,  as  in  coinhiit. 

PIT'TING,  ppr.     Marking  with  little  hollows  ;  setting 
in  competition. 

PIT'TI-ZITE,  n.     [Gr.  itwaa  or  Trirra,  pitch.] 

Pitchy  iron  ore.  Ure. 

PI-Tu'I-TA-RY,  a.    [L.  pituita,  phlegm,  rheum  ;  Gr. 

TTTVU,  tO  Spit.] 

That  secretes  phlegm  or  mucus  ;  as,  the  pituitary 
meinhrane.  Med.  Repos. 

The  pituitary  gland  is  a  small  oval  hody  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  brain,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils. 

Parr.     Quincy. 
PIT'y-ITE,  n.    [Ft.,  from  L.  pituita.] 

Mucus. 
PI-TO'I-TOUS,  a.     [L.  pituitosus.] 

Consisting  of  mucus,  or  resembling  it  in  qualities. 
PIT'Y,  n.t  [Fr.  pitii;  It.  pietd,  pity  and  piety;  Sp. 
pictad,  pity  and  piety  ;  Port,  piedade,  id.  The  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  unite 
pity  and  piety  in  the  same  word,  and  the  word  may 
be  from  the  root  of  compassion  ;  L.  patior,  to  suffer  ; 
It.  compatire,  Sp.  and  Port,  compadccerse,  to  pity.] 

1.  The  feeling  or  suffering  of  one  person,  excited 
by  the  distresses  of  another;  sympathy  with  the 
grief  or  misery  of  another ;  compassion  or  fellow- 
suffering. 

He  that  hath  pit:/  upoo  [ho  fur  !"iir]"ih  to  fh"  Lord.  —  Prov.  xix. 

In  Scripture,  however,  the  word  pity  usually  in- 
cludes compassion  accompanied  with  some  act  of 
charity  or  benevolence,  and  not  simply  a  fellow-feel- 
ing of  distress. 

Pity  is  always  painful,  yet  always  agreeable.  Karnes. 

2.  The  ground  or  subject  of  pity  ;  cause  of  grief; 
thing  to  be  regretted. 

Whatjji/yisi 


s  old,  t 


Addis 


■■  pity, 


In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand nicies  he  should  wast.;  his  estate  in  prodigality. 
PIT'Y,  v.t.     [Fr.  pitoyer.] 

To  feel  pain  or  grief  for  one  in  distress  ;  to  have 
sympathy  for ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  have  tender 
feelings  for  one,  excited  by  his  unhappiness. 

luli'T  jiifullt   !,:s  iliiMi'o,  so  the  J,onl  ji'dklli  them 


-Ps. 


Taught  by  that  Power  who  pitiet 

PIT'Y,  v.  i.    To  be  com 


[But  this 
PIT'Y-ING, 
PIT'Y-ING- 

IV     '" 
PIV 


to  exercise  pity, 
mercy.  —  Jer.  xiii. 
elliptical  phrase.] 


pin/ 


In  Italian,  pivolo,  or  piulo 


peg 


short  shaft  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
Dryden. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  the  officer   or  soldier   upon 
whom  the  different  wheelings  are  made  in  the  vari- 
ous evolutions  of  the  drill.  Brande. 
PIX,  7i.  *  [L.  pyxis.] 

*  1.  A  little  box  or  chest  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  kept  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Hanmer. 
2.  A  box  used,  in  English  coinage,  for  the  trial  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Brande. 

PIX'Y,  n.    A  fairy.     [Local  in,  England.]     Holloway. 
PIZ'ZLE,  71.     [D.  pees,  a  tendon  or  string.] 

In  certain  quadrupeds,  the  part  which  is  official  to 
generation  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  Brown. 

PLa-CA-BIL'I-TY,     (7i.     [from  placable.]    The  qual- 
PLa'CA-BLE-NESS,  \      ity  of  being  appeasable ;  sus- 

ccptibilitv  of  being  pacified. 
PLA'GA-BLE,   a.     [It.  pi  a  cab  He  ;  Sp.  placable;  L.  pla- 
cabilis,  from  placo,  to  pacify  ;  probably  formed  on  the 
root  of  lay.     See  Please.] 

That  may  be  appeased  or  pacified;  appeasable; 
admitting  its  passions  or  irritations  to  be  allayed; 
willing  to  forgive. 

Methought  I  saw  hun  placable  and  mild.  Milton. 

PLA-GX.RD',  7i.  [Fr.  placard;  Sp.  placarte  ;  D.  plakaat  ; 
plakken,  to  paste  or  stick  ;  G.  and  Dan.  placat ;  Fr. 
plaquer,  to  clap  on,  Arm.  placqa.  According  to  the 
French  orthography,  this  word  is  composed  of  pla- 
quer, to  lay  or  clap  on,  and  carte,  card.] 

Properly,  a  written  or  printed  paper  posted  in  a 
public  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  the 
name  of  an  edict,  proclamation,  or  manifesto,  issued 
by  authority  ;  but  this  sense  is,  I  believe,  seldom  or 
never  annexed  to  the  word.  A  placard  now  is  an 
advertisement,  or  a  libel,  or  a  paper  intended  to  cen- 
sure public  or  private  characters,  or  public  measures, 
posted  in  a  public  place.  In  the  case  of  libels  or  pa- 
pers intended  to  censure  public  or  private  characters, 
or  the  measures  of  government,  these  papers  are 
usually  pasted  up  at  night  for  secrecy.  It  is  used 
also  for  any  paper  posted  to  give  public  notice,  as  an 
advertisement. 
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PLA-GARD',  v.  t.     To  post,  as  a  writing  or  libel,  in  a 
public  place.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense. 
2.  To  notify  publicly. 

PLA-GARD'ED,  pp.  Posted  in  a  public  place;  noti- 
fying publicly. 

PLA-CARD'ING,  ppr.     Posting  in  a  public  place. 

PLA 'GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  placo,  to  appease.] 

To  appease  or  pacify  ;  to  conciliate.  Forbes. 

PLACE,  ?i.  [Fr.  id.;  Sp.  plaia  ;  Vurt.  praca;  It.  piaz- 
za, for  plana  ;  Arm.  plucz  ;  D.  plaaU ;  G.  plati ;  Sw. 
plats  ;  Dan.  plads.  Words  of  this  signification  have 
for  their  radical  sense,  to  laij.] 

1.  A  particular  [nation  of  space  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, occupied,  or  intended  to  be  occupied,  by  any 
person  or  thing,  and  considered  as  the  space  where 
a  person  or  thing  does  or  may  rest  or  has  rested,  as 
distinct  from  space  in  general. 

Look  from  th*'  j'lnre  whop.  IhoN  art. — Gen.  xiii. 

1'he  ptace  wli:-r  ou  thou  st  uldr.si  is  holy  ground.  —Ex.  iii. 

Every  place  whereon   the  soles  of  your  loot  shall  tread  shall  be 

David's  place  was  empty.  —  1  Sam.  xx. 

2.  Any  portion  of  space,  as  distinct  from  space  in 
general. 

shall   arise   to   the    Jews   from 


■Esth. 


3.  Local  existence. 

From  whose  Face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 
was  found  no  place  for  them.  —  Rev.  xx. 

4.  Separate  division,  room,  or  apartment. 

His  catalogue  had  an    -:a»  ci.il  j./uoc  lor  S'  <i'ir-slored  divines. 

Fell. 

5.  Seat ;  residence  ;  mansion. 


r  ]dace  and 


6.  A  portion  or  passage  of  writing  or  of  a  book. 
The  place  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  was  this.  —  Acts  viii. 

7.  Point  or  degree  in  order  of  proceeding ;  as,  in 
the  first  place  ;  in  the  second  place ;  in  the  last  place. 
Hence, 

8.  Rank  ;  order  of  priority,  dignity,  or  importance. 
He  holds  the  first  tjitice  in  society,  or  in  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

9.  Office  ;  employment ;  official  station.  The  man 
has  a  place  under  the  government. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place.  Sliak. 

10.  Ground ;  room. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  if  is  the  very  same. 

Hammond. 

11.  Station  in  life  ;  calling  ;  occupation  ;  condition. 
All,  in  their  several  placet,  perform  iheir  duty. 

12.  A  city  ;  a  town  ;  a  village.  In  what  place  does 
he  reside  ?  He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  mail-coach. 
Gen.  xviii. 

13.  In  military  affairs,  a  fortified  town  or  post;  a 
fortress  ;  a  fort ;  as,  a  strong  place  ;  a  place  easily  de- 
fended.    The  place  was  taken  by  assault. 

14.  A  country  ;  a  kingdom.     England   is  the  place 

15.  Space  in  general.  [of  his  birth. 

But  she  all  plnrc  wiilnn  hm-s  If  confines.  Davies. 

16.  Room  ;  stead  ;  with  the  sense  of  substitution. 
And  Joseph  said  to  them,  Fear  not,'  for  I  am  in  the  place  of  God. 

17.  Room  ;  kind  reception. 

My  word  hath  no  place  in  you.  —John  viii. 

18.  The  place  of  a  heavenly  body,  in  astronomy,  is 
the  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  which  it  is  at 
any  given  time  ;  usually  expressed  cither  by  its  lati- 

jdeand  longitude,  or  by  its  right  ascension  and  dec- 


lina 


Hu 


To  take  place;  to  come  ;  to  happen  ;  to  come  into 
actual  existence  or  operation  :  as  when  we  say,  this 
or  that  event  will  or  will  not  take  place.  The  perfect 
exemption  of  man  from  calamity  can  never  take  place 
in  this  state  of  existence. 

2.  To  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 

Jlddison.     Locke. 

To  take  the  place,  but  sometimes  to  take  place,  omit- 
ting the  article,  is  to  occupy  the  place  or  station  of 
another. 

To  have  place;  to -have  a  station,  room,  or  seat. 
Such  desires  can  have  no  place  in  a  good  heart. 

2.  To  have  actual  existence. 

To  give  place  ;  to  make  room  or  way.  Give  place  to 
your  superiors. 

2.  To  give  room  ;  to  give  advantage ;  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of;  to  listen  to. 

Neither  give  place  to  the  devil.  —  Eph.  if. 

3.  To  give  way  ;  to  yield  to  and  suffer  to  pass 
away. 

High  place  ;  in  Scripture,  a  mount  on  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered. 
PLACE,  ».  c.t[Fr.  placer.] 

1.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  part  of  space,  or  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  something  on  its 
surface  ;  to  locate  ;  as,  to  place  a  house  by  the  side  of 
a  stream  ;  to  place  a  book  on  the  shelf;  to  place  a 
body  of  cavalry  on  each  flank  of  an  army. 

2.  To  appoint,  set,  induct,  or  establish,  in  an  of- 
fice. 

Thou  Bhalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  ob  fear 


PLA 


and  Councils,  lo  place  in  ol'.cc  men  el   or-  ;o..-b'.icr.ab!e  virtue 

3.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  rank,  state,  or 
condition.  Some  men  are  placed  in  a  condition  of 
rank  and  opulence,  others  are  placed  in  low  or  nar- 
row circumstances  ;  but  in  whatever  sphere  men  are 
placed,  contentment  will  insure  to  them  a  large  por- 
tion of  happiness. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix ;  as,  to  place  one's  affections  on 
an  object;  to  place  confidence  in  a  friend. 

5.  To  put ;  to  invest ;  as,  to  place  money  in  the 
funds  or  in  a  bank. 

6.  To  put  out  at  interest ;  to  lend ;  as,  to  place 
money  .n  good  hands  or  in  good  security. 

PLA-CE'BQ,  71.     [L.  placeo.] 

1.  In  the  li-nnas  Caihvhc  church,  the  vesper  hymn 
for  the  dead,  beginning,  "  Placebo  Domino." 

Fosbroke. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  prescription  more  to  please  than 
benefit  the  patient.  Forsyth. 

PLAC'iSD,   (plast,)  pp.    Set;   fixed;   located;   estab- 
lished. 
PLaCE'MAN,  7i.    One  that  has  an  office  under  a  gov- 


PLA-CEN'TA,  n.     [L. ;  probably  from  the  root  of  D. 
plakken ;  Fr.  plaquer,  to  stick  or  clap  together.] 

1.  In  aualoniii,  the  substance  that  connects  the 
ovum  to  the  womb,  a  soft,  roundish  mass  or  cake 
by  which  the  principal  connection  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  ictus.        Coze.     Quincy. 

2.  The  part  of  a  plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached.  Coze.     Parr. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  placenta. 

Waterhouse. 
PLAC-EN-TA'TION,  ti.     In  botany,  the  disposition  of 
the  cotyledons  or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germina- 
tion of  seeds.  Marlyn. 
PLAC-EN-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  placenta  and  fero.] 
In  botany,  bearing  or  producing  a  placenta. 

Lindley. 
PLa'CER,  7i.    One  who  places,  locates,  or  sets. 

PLACID,  a.     [L.  placidus,  from  placo,  to  appease.] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  undisturbed;  equable;  as,  a 
placid  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

2.  Serene;  mild;  unruffled ;  indicating  peace  of 
mind  ;  as,  a  placid  countenance  or  smile. 

3.  Calm  ;  tranquil  ;  serene  ;  not  stormy  ;  as,  a 
placid  sky. 

4.  Calm  ;  quiet ;  unruffled  ;  as,  a  placid  stream. 
PLAC'ID-LY,  adv.     Mildly  ;  calmly  ;  quietly  ;  without 

disturbance  or  passion. 
PLAC'ID-NESS,  )  71.     Calmness  ;  quiet ;  tranquillity; 
PLA-CID'I-TY,    j      unruffled  state. 

2.  Mildness  ;  gentleness  ;  sweetness  of  disposition. 
Chandler. 
PLACING,  ppr.     Setting;  fixing;  establishing. 
PLACIT,  (plas'it,)  ti.    [L.  placit.um,  that  which  pleases, 
a  decree,  from  placeo,  to  please.] 
A  decree  or  determination.     [Not  in  use.] 

Glanville. 
PLACI-TO-RY,  a.    Relating  to  picas  or  pleading  in 

courts  of  law.  Clayton. 

PLACK'ET,   ti.     [from  the  Fr.  plaquer,  to  clap   on. 
See  Placard.] 

A  petticoat.  If  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Shakspeare,  it  is  derivative.  The  word  signifies  the 
opening  of  the  garment;  but  it  is  nearly  or  wholly 
obsolete. 
PLA-eOID'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  placoidians. 
PLA-GOID'I-ANS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  n\a(,  a  plate,  and 
£!<5t>j,  form.] 

The   first  order  of  fishes   in  the  arrangement  of 
Agassiz,  having  the  skin   covered  with  enameled 
plates,  as  the  sharks,  rats,  lampreys,  &c. 
PLA-FOND',  n.    [Fr.]    The  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether 

flat  or  arched  ;  any  soffit. 
PLA'GAL,  a.     [Gr.  rcXaywc.] 

Plagal  melodies,  in  music,  are  such  as  have  their 
principal  notes  lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key 
and  its  octave  or  twelfth.     [See  Authentic] 

Brande 
PLA'GI-A-RISM,  ti.     [from  plagiary.] 

The  act  of  purloining  another  man's  literary  works, 
or  introducing  passages  from  another  man's  writings, 
and  putting  them  off  as  one's  own  ;  literary  theft. 
Swift. 
PLa'GI-A-RIST,  71.     One  that  purloins  the  writings 

of  another,  and  puts  them  off  as  his  own. 
PLa'GI-A-RIZE,  v.  t.    To  steal  or  purloin  from  the 

writings  of  another. 
PLA'GI-A-RlZ-£D,  pp.    Stolen  from  tne  writings  of 

another. 
PLA'GI-A-RTZ-ING,  ppr.  Purloining  from  the  writ- 
ings of  another. 
PLa'GI-A-RY,  71.  [L.  plagium,  a  kidnapping,  prob- 
ably from  ptagie,  nets,  toil,  that  which  is  layed  or 
spread,  from  the  root  of  Eng.  lay.  The  L.  plaga,  a 
stroke,  is  the  same  word  differently  applied,  a  laying 
on.] 

1.  A  thief  in  literature  ;  one  that  purloins  anoth- 
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er's  writings,  and  offers  tliein  to  the  public  as  his 
own.  South.    Dryden. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft.     [JYut  used.] 

Brown. 
PLA'GI-A-RY,  a.    Stealing  men;  kidnapping.     [JVot 
used.]  Brown. 

2.  Practicing  literary  theft.  Ball. 

PLA'GI-ON-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  rrXayios,  oblique,  alluding 
to  the  crystallization.] 
_A  blackish,  lead-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead. 
PLAGUE,  (plag,)  n.  [Sp.  plaga  or  llaga,  a  wound,  a 
plague;  It.  piaga,  for  plaga ;  G.  and  Dan.  plage;  Sw. 
plaga ;  W.  pla,  plague  ;  line,  a  slap  ;  llaciaw,  to  strike, 
to  Tick,  to  cudgel  ;  Ir.  plaig  ;  L.  plaga,  a  stroke,  Gr. 
7rX<;yr/.  (See  Lick  and  Lay.)  The  primary  sense 
is,  a  stroke  or  striking.  So  afflict  is  from  the  root  of 
flog,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  plague.] 

1.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious;  but,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  the  vexations  we  suffer  from 
men,  and  not  to  the  unavoidable  evils  inflicted  on 
us  by  divine  Providence.  The  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter  would  now  be  irreverent  and  re- 
proachful. 

2.  A  pestilential  disease  ;  an  acute,  malignant, 
febrile  disease,  that  often  prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey,  and  has  at  times  prevailed  in  the  large 
cities  of  Europe,  with  frightful  mortality. 

3.  A  state  of  misery.    Ps.  xxxviii. 

4.  Any  great  natural  evil  or  calamity ;  as,  the  ten 
plaaues  of  Egypt. 

PLAGUE,  (plag,)  v.  U  [Sp.  plagar;  W.  placaw;  It. 
piagare;  G.  plagen;  Dan.  plagcr;  Sw.  plaga;  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  infest  with  disease,  calamity,  or  natural  evil 
of  any  kind. 

Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

2.  To  vex  ;  to  tease ;  to  harass  ;  to  trouble ;  to  em- 
barrass ;  a  very  general  and  indefinite  signification. 

Then  she  will  plague,  the  man  Ui.it  laves  her  most.    Spenser. 

PLaGUE'FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  plagues;  infect- 
ed with  plagues. 

PLAGUE'LESS,  a.     Free  from  plagues  or  the  plague. 

PLAGU'I-LY,  (piag'e-le,)  adv.  Vexatious!}-  ;  in  a 
manner  to  vex,  harass,  or  embarrass  ;  greatly  ;  hor- 
ribly.    [In  vulgar  use.]  Swift.     Dryden. 

PLAGU'Y,  (plag'e,)  a.  Vexatious;  troublesome;  tor- 
menting.    [Vulgar.]  Hudibras. 

PLAICE,  )  ?i.    [Fr.  pile  ;  Sp.  platija ;  G.  plalteise  ;  Dan. 

PLAISE,  j      plat-fisk,  flat-fish  ;  from  plat,  flat.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Platessa,  (I'leuronectes,  Linn.,) 
allied  to  the  flounder,  and  growing  to  the  size  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds  or  more.  This  fish  is  more  flat 
and  square  than  the  halibut. 

PLaICE'MOUTH,  n.     A  wrv  mouth.         B.  Jonson. 

PLAID,  (plad,)  n.  [Q.U.  W.  plaid,  a  partition  ;  diver- 
sity of  colors  being  often  named  from  dividing.] 

A  striped  or  variegated  cloth,  worn  as  an  over- 
garment by  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
narrow  woolen  stuff,  worn  round  the  waist  or  on  the 
shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and,  in  cold  weath- 
er, to  the  feet.    It  is  worn  by  both  sexes.    Pennant. 

PLaIN,  a.  t  [Fr.  plain ;  It.  piano;  Sp.  piano,  llano; 
Port,  piano,  from  L.  planus;  G.  and  Sw.  plan;  D. 
plein ;  Sw.  Dan.  D.  and  G.  plan,  a  plan  or  scheme ; 
W.  plan,  a  plane,  a  plantation,  a  shoot  or  cion,  a  ray 
of  light,  whence  plant,  children,  issue;  pleiniaw,  to 
radiate;  plcnig,  radiant,  splendid,  whence  ysplan, 
clear,  bright,  splendid,  and  ysplander,  L.  splendor. 
The  Gr.  rrXai/aio,  to  wander,  is  from  the  same  root. 
Here  we  have  decisive  evidence,  that  plain,  plan, 
plant,  and  splendor,  are  from  the  same  radix.  (See 
Plant.)     Class  Ln,  No.  4,  6,  7.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  even  ;  level  ;  flat ;  without  elevations 
and  depressions ;  not  rough  ;  as,  plain  ground  or 
land ;  a  plain  surface.  In  this  sense,  in  philo- 
sophical writings,  it  is  written  Plane. 

2.  Open;  clear;  unencumbered;  fair. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  jjUua  Ibht  ami  upi-n  field.  Felton. 

3.  Void  of  beauty  or  ornament ;  simple ;  as,  a 
plain  dress. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show.  Dryden. 

4.  Artless  ;  simple  ;  unlearned  ;  without  disguise, 
cunning,  or  affectation ;  without  refinement ;  as, 
men  of  the  plainer  sort.     Oen.  xxv.  Bacon. 

Plain,  but  pious  Christians.  Hammond. 

5.  Artless;  simple;  unaffected;  unembellished ; 
as,  a  plain  tale  or  narration. 

6.  Honestly  undisguised;  open;  frank;  sincere; 
unreserved.     I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you.  Bacon. 

7.  Mere;  bare;  as,  a  plain  knave  or  fool. 

Shak.     Pope. 

8.  Evident  to  the  understanding  ;  clear ;  manifest ; 
not  obscure ;  as,  plain  words  or  language ;  a  plain 
difference  ;  a  plain  argument. 

It  a  plain  iu  the  history,  that  Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob. 

9.  Not  much  varied  by  modulations ,  as,  a  plain 
song  or  tune. 
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10.  Not  high  seasoned  ;  not  rich  ;  not  luxuriously 
dressed  ;  as,  a  plain  diet. 

11.  Not  ornamented  witli  figures  ;  as,  plain  muslin. 

12.  Not  dyed. 

13.  Not  difficult;   not  embarrassing;    as,  a  plain 
case  in  law. 

14.  Easily  seen   or  discovered  ;    not  obscure    or 
difficult  to  be  found ;  as,  a  plain  road  or  path.    Our 

to  be  easily 


3.  With  simplicity ;  artlessly;  bluntly. 
PLaIN,  n.    [Ir.  cluain;  W.  llan ;  Fr.  plaine.    See  the 
adjective.] 

1.  Level  land ;  usually,  an  open  field  with  an 
even  surface,  or  a  surface  little  varied  by  inequali- 
ties ;  as,  all  the  plain  of  Jordan.     Oen.  xiii. 

2.  Field  of  battle.  Jlrbutlinot. 
PLaIN,  7j.  t.    To  level ;  to  make  plain  or  even  on  the 

surface.  Hayward. 

2.  To  lament  or  wail ;  as,  to  plain  one's  case. 

Spenser. 
PLaIN,  v.  i.     [Fr.  plaindre ;  L.  plango.] 

To  lament  or  bewail.   [Not  used.]   [See  Complain.] 
PLAIN'-CHANT,  n.     See  Plain  Sonq. 
PLaIN'-DeAL-ER,  7i.      One  who    speaks    out    his 

views  with  great  plainness. 
PLAIN'-DEAL-ING,  a.     [plain  and  deal.] 

Dealing  or  communicating  with  frankness  and 
sincerity  ;  honest ;  open  ;  speaking  and  acting  with- 
out art ;  as,  a  /i/aia  dealing  man.  Shak.  L: 'Estrange. 
PLaIN'-DeAL-ING,  71.  A  speaking  or  communi- 
cating with  openness  and  sincerity;  management 
without  art,  stratagem,  or  disguise;  sincerity. 

Dryden. 
PLAIN'-HEART'ED,   a.      Having  a   sincere   heart  ; 
communicating  without  art,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy; 
of  a  frank  disposition.  Milton. 

PLAIN'-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.    Frankness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  sincerity.  Hallywell. 
PLAIN'ING,7i.     Complaint.     [Obs.]     Shak. 
PLaIN'LY,  adv.    With  a  level  surface.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Without  cunning  or  disguise. 

3.  Without  ornament  or  artificial  embellishment ; 
as,  to  be  plainly  clad. 

4.  Frankly;  honestly;  sincerely;  as,  deal  plainly 
with  me.  Pope. 

5.  In  earnest ;  fairly.  Clarendon. 

6.  In  a  manner  to  be  easily  seen  or  comprehended. 
Thou  shalt  write  on  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very 

plainly.  —  Deut.  xxvii. 

7.  Evidently;  clearly;  not  obscurely.  The  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

PLaIN'NESS,  7i.     Levelness  ;  evenness  of  surface. 

2.  Want  of  ornament  ;  want  of  artificial  show. 

So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit.  Pope. 

3.  Openness ;    rough,  blunt,  or  unrefined  frank- 

Y out  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well.         Shale. 

4.  Artlessness;  simplicity;  candor;  as,  unthink- 
ing plainness.  Dryden. 

5.  Clearness ;  openness  ;  sincerity. 

Seeing,   then,  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 
6peech.  —  2  Cor.  iii. 
PLAIN'-SONG,  7i.    An   ecclesiastical  chant  in  duple 
measure  with  notes  of  equal  length,  and  rarely  ex- 
tending bevond  the  compass  of  an  oet.ave.  P.  Cyc. 
PLAIN'-SPoK-£N,  a.      Speaking  with   plain,  unre- 
served sincerity.  Dryden. 
PLAINT,  7i.  [Fr.  plainte,  from  plaindre,  to  lament,  from 
L.  plango,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  lament,  whence  com- 
plaint;  Gr.  ttAijo-o-oj,  77*777x00,  to  strike,  from  the  root 
rrXijyw,  disused,  whence  vlnyri,  a  stroke,    L.  plaga, 
"Eng.plague  ;  Guth.Jlekan,  to  lament ;  Sp.plahir,  from 
the  Latin.   The  primary  sense  is,  to  strike,  that  is,  to 
drive  or  thrust,  applied   to  the  hand  or  to  the  voice  ; 
or  the  sense  of  complaint  and  lamentation  is  from 
beating  the  breast,  as  in  violent  grief;  Sw.  plagga, 
to  beat.] 

1.  Lamentation  ;  complaint ;  audible  expression  of 
sorrow. 

From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  poured.  Milton. 


There  are  three  Just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain  ;  one  of  plaints; 
two  upon  defense.  Bacon. 

3.  In  law,  a  private  memorial  tendered  to  a  court, 
in  which  the  person  sets  forth  his  cause  of  action. 

Blackstone. 

4.  In  law,  a  complaint ;  a  formal  accusation  exhib- 
ited by  a  private  person  against  an  offender  for  a 
breach  of  law  or  a  public  offense. 

Laws  of  New  York  and  Conn. 
PLSINT'FUL,   a.     Complaining  ;    expressing  sorrow 
with  an  audible  voice  ;  as,  my  plaintfal  tongue. 

Sidney. 
PLAINT'IFF,  n.      [Fr.   plaintif,  mournful,    making 
complaint.] 
In  law,  the  person  who  commences  a  suit  before  a 


AOJisun. 


strands ;   as,  to  plait 
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tribunal,  for  the  recovery  of  a  claim  ;  opposed  toDE- 

[Prior   uses    this   word    as  an    adjective,  in  the 
French  sense,  for  plaintive,  but  the  use  is  not  au- 
thorized.] 
PLAINT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  plaintif] 

1.  Lamenting  ;  complaining ;  expressive  of  sor- 
row; as,  a  plaintive  sound  or  song.  Dryden. 

2.  Complaining;  expressing  sorrow  or  grief;  re- 
pining. 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son.  Dryden. 

PLAINT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressive  of 
grief. 

PLAINT'IVE-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  or  state  of  ex- 
pressing rrrief. 

PLaIMT'LESS,  a.     Without  complaint ;  unrepining. 

PLaIN'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  Plain  needlework,  as 
distinguished  from  embroidery.  Pope. 

PLaIT,  71.  [W.  plelh,  a  plait  or  fold  ;  plethu,  to  plait 
or  braid,  from  lleth ;  Sw.  fidta,  Dan.  fetter,  to  plait, 
braid,  twist,  Rttss.  plctu,  opletayu,  Fr.  plisser,  with 
a  dialectical  change  of  t  to  s.  Q,u.  Gr.  kXioOio,  to 
twist.] 

1.  A  fold  ;  a  doubling  ;  as  of  cloth. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure 

plaits  and  fuMin^  of  the  drapery. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair  or  straw. 

PLaIT,  71.  t.  To  fold  ;  to  double  in  narrow  streaks 
as,  to  plait  a  gown  or  a  sleeve.  Oaii. 

2.  To  braid  ;  to  interweave 
the  hair. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve.  Shale. 
PLaIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Folded  ,  braided  ;  interwoven. 
PLaIT'ER,  n.    One  that  plaits  or  braids. 
PLAITING,  ppr.     Folding;  doubling;  braiding. 
PLAN,  71.  t  [Fr.  G.  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  Rttss.  plan.     The 

Italian  has  pianta,  a  plant,  and  a  plan,  and  in  Welsh, 
plan  is  a  shoot,  cion,  plantation,  or  planting,  and  a 
plane.  Hence  plan,  plain,  plane,  and  plant,  are  from 
one  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to  ex- 
tend.] 

1.  A  draught  or  form  ;  properly,  the  representation 
of  any  thing  drawn  on  a  plane',  as  a  map  or  chart, 
which  is  a  representation  of  some  portion  of  land  or 
water.  But  the  word  is  applied  particularly  to  the 
model  of  a  building,  showing  the  form,  extent,  and 
divisions  in  miniature,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
draught  or  representation  of  any  projected  work  on 
paper,  or  on  a  plane  surface  ;  as,  the  plan  of  a  town 
or  city,  or  of  a  harbor  or  fort.  The  form  of  a  ma- 
chine in  miniature  is  called  a  Model. 

2.  A  scheme  devised  ;  a  project  ;  the  form  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  sev- 
eral parts  adjusted  in  idea,  expressed  in  words  or 
committed  to  writing  ;  as,  the  plan  of  a  constitution 
of  government ;  the  plan  of  a  treaty  ;  the  plan  of  an 
expedition. 

PLAN,  71.  t.  To  form  a  draught  or  representation  of 
any  intended  work. 

2.  To  scheme ;  to  devise ;  to  form  in  design ;  as, 
to  plan  the  conquest  of  a  country  ;    to  plan  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  or  of  the  national  debt. 
PLA'NA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  plane.  Diet. 

PLANCH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  planche,  a  plank.     See  Plank.] 

To  plank  ;  to  cover  with  planks  or  boards.  Gorges. 
PLANCH'£D,  (plancht,)  pp.     Covered  or  made   of 

planks  or  boards. 
PLANCH'ER,  71.     A  floor.  Bacon. 

PLANCH'ET,  71.     [Fr.  planchette.     See  Plank.] 

A  flat  piece  of  metal  or  coin.  Enciic. 

PLANCH'ING,  71.     The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building  ; 

also,  a  floor  of  boards  or  planks.  Carew. 

PLANE,  a.  [L.  planus.  See  Plain.]  Without  ele- 
vations or  depressions  ;  even  ;  level ;  flat ;  as,  a  plane 
surface. 

Plane  chart ;  a  chart  constructed  on  the  supposition 
of  the  earth  and  sea  being  an  extended  plane  surface, 
with  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  every 
where  equal. 

A  plane  figure,  in  geoinftni,  is  a  surface  in  which, 
if  any  two  points  are  taken,  the  straight  line  which 
joinsthem  lies  wholly  in  that  surface. 

A  plane  angle,  is  one  contained  between  two  lines 
or  surfaces,  in  contradistinction  to  a  solid  angle.  Encye. 
Plane  sailing  ;  in  nuvigntnni,  the  ait  of  determining 
the  ship's  place,  on  the  supposition  that  sne  is  mov- 
ing on  a  plane.  Brande. 
PLANE,  71.  *  [from  L.  planus.     See  Plain.] 

1.  In  geometry,  an  even  or  level  surface,  like  plain 
in  popular  language. 

2.  In  astronomy,  an  imaginary  surface  supposed 
to  pass  through  any  of  the  curves  described  on  the 
celestial  sphere;  as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  the 
plane  of  a  planet's  orbit ;  the  plane  of  a  great  circle. 

3.  In  mechanics.     See  Plane  Figure. 

*4.  In  joinery  and  cabinet  work,  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  smooth  piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture, 
through  whit'lt  passes  oblupielya  piece  of  edged  steel 
or  chisel,  used  in  paring  or  smoothing  boards  or  wood 
of  any  kind. 

A  horizontal  plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

An  inclined  plane  is  any  pla 
zon,  by  whatever  angle. 


inclined  to  the  hoti- 
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PLANE,  v.  t.    To  make   smooth;  to  pare  off  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of 
wood  by  the  use  of  a  plane. 
2.  To  free  from  inequalities  of  surface.   Arbuthnot. 

PLAN'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  smooth  with  a  plane  ;  lev- 
eled. 


from  a\avao),  to  wander,  allied  to  L.  planus,  Fr.  lo, 

A  celestial  body  which  revolves  about  the  sun, 
in  an  orbit  of  a  moderate  degree  of  eccentricity,  ill 
distinction  from  a  comet,  which  has  a  very  eccentric 
orbit.  The  planets  are  sometimes  called  primary 
planets,  in  distinction  from  those  bodies  called  sec- 
ondary planets,  moons,  or  satellites,  which  revolve 
about  some  planet  as  their  ..enter,  and  with  that  re- 
volve about  the  sun.  The  primary  planets  are  named 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  .Mars,  Jupit..r,Saturn, Uranus, 
and  Neptune.  Five  smaller  planets,  denominated  by 
some  asteroids,  namely,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta, 
and  Astrtea,  have  recently  hen  discovered  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  being  without  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  sometimes  called  t\u-  superior  planets  ;  Venus  and 
Mercury,  being  within  the  earth's  orbit,  are  called 
inferior  planets.  The  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  which 
receive  their  light  from  the  sun.  They  are  so  named 
from  their  motion  or  revolution,  in  distinction  from 
the  fixed 


by 


PLANE'-TA-BLE,  n.  An  instrument  or  board  marked 
off  into  degrees  from  the  center,  used  in  surveying 
land,  by  which  the  draught  or  plan  is  taken  on  the 
spot  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.         Hutton. 

PLAN-ET-A'RI-UM,  n.  An  astronomical  machine 
which,  by  the  movement  of  its  parts,  represents  the 
motions  and  orbits  of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the 
Copernican  system.  Barlow. 

PLAN  ET-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  planetairc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets;  as, planetary  inhabit- 
ants ;  planetary  motions. 

2.  Consisting  of  planets  ;  as,  a  planetary  system. 

3.  Under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  a  planet ; 
as,  a  planetary  hour.     [Astrology.]  Dryden. 

4.  Produced  by  planets  ;  as,  planetary  plague  or  in- 
fluence. Shuk. 

5  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic  or  re- 
volving. Blackmore. 

Planetary  flays ;  the  days  of  the  week  as  shared 
among  the  planets,  each  having  its  day,  as  we  name 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  planets.         Hutton. 

PLAN'ET-ED,  a.     Belonging  to  planets.         Young. 

PLA-NET'ie-AL,<z.  Pertaining  to  planets.  [Not  used.} 
Brown. 

PLANE'-TREE,  n.  [L.  phdanus;  Fr.  plane,  platane.] 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus.  The  oriental  plane- 
tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  ;  it  rises  with  a  straight, 
smooth,  branching  stem  to  a  great  hight,  with  pal- 
mated  leaves,  and  long,  pendulous  peduncles,  sus- 
taining several  heads  of  small,  close  sitting  flowers. 
The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected  into  round, 
rough,  hard  bails.  The  occidental  plane-tree,  which 
grows  to  a  great  hight,  is  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; it  is  called  also  Button-wood  and  Button- 
PL  A N'ET-STRUCK,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of 
planets  ;  blasted.  Suckling-. 

PLAN'ET-ULE,  n.     A  little  planet.  Conybeare. 

PLAN-I-MET'IUe,         \a.    Pertaining  to  the  mensu- 

PLAN-I-MET'RIC-AL,  |      ration  of  plane  surfaces. 

PLA-NIM'E-TRY,  n.     [L.  planus,  plain,  and  Gr.  per- 
p;.os,  to  measure.] 
The  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces.  Hutton. 

PLAN'ISH,  v.  t.  [from  plane.]  To  render  a  metallic 
surface  level  and  smooth,  by  pounding  it  gently  with 
a  smooth-faced  hammer ;  as,  to  planish  silver  tea- 
spoons or  tin  plate.  Henry's  Chem. 

PLAN'ISH-JSD,  (plan'isht,)  pp.  Made  smooth  by 
hammering. 

PLAN'[SH-ING,  ppr.     Making  smooth  by  hammering. 

PLAN'I-SPHKRE,  n.     [L.  planus,  plain,  and  .sphere.] 
A  sphere  prnj  Tied  on  a  plane.     In  this  sense,  maps 
in  which  are  exhibited  the  meridians  and  other  cir- 
cles are  planispheres.  Hutton. 


planka ;  Russ.  placha,  a  board  or  plank.     Probably  n 
is  casual,  and  the  word  belongs  to  (.'lass  Lg.] 

A  broad  piece  of  sawed  timber,  differing  from  a 
board  only  in  being  thicker.  In  America,  broad 
pieces  of  sawed  timber,  which  are  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  are  called  boards ; 
like  pieces,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  are  called  planks.  Sometimes  pieces 
more  than  four  inches  the  k  are  called  planlcs. 

PLANK,  v.  t.    To  cover  or  lay  with  planks;  as,  to 
plonk  a  floor  or  a  ship. 

PLANK'KD,  (plankt,)  pp.    Covered  with  planks. 

PLANKING,  ppr.    Laving  with  planks. 

PLAN'LESS,  a.     Having  n0  p]an. 

PLAN'NED,  pp.     Devised;  schemed. 

PLAN'NER,  n.    One  who  plans  or  forms  a  plan  ;  a 
projector. 


PLAN'NING,  ppr.  Scheming;  devising;  making  a 
plan. 

PLA'NO-CON'CaVE,  a.  Flat  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other. 

PLA'NO-CON'IC-AL,  a.  [plain  and  conical]  Plane 
or  level  on  one  side  and  conical  on  the  other. 

Grew. 

PLA'NO-CON'VEX,  a.  [plain  and  convex.]  Plane 
or  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  as,  a 
plano-convex  lens.  Newton. 

PLA'NO-HOR-I-ZON'TAL,  a.  Having  a  level  hori- 
zontal surface  or  position.  Lee. 

PLA-NOR'BIS,  n.     [L.  planus  and  orbis.] 

A  genus  of  fresh-water  snails,  having  shells  of  a 
diseoidal  form.  Mantell. 

PLA'NO-SUB'LT-LATE,a.  [See  Subulate.]  Smooth 
and  awl-shaped. 

PLANT,  n.  [Fr.  pi  ante ;  It.  pianta  ;  L,  Sp.  Port,  and 
Sw.  pianta  ;  Ir.  plaunc/a  ;  D.  plant ;  G.  pfiamc ;  Dan. 
plante ;  Arm.  plantenn ;  W.  plant,  issue,  offspring, 
children,  from  plan,  a  ray,  a  shoot,  a  plantation  or 
planting,  a  plane  ;  planed,  a  shooting  body,  a  planet; 
pleiniaw,  to  radiate  ;  plenig,  radiant,  splendid;  plcnt, 
that  is  rayed  ;  plcntyn,  a  child  ;  pianta,  to  beget  or  to 
bear  children.  In  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pianta  signifies  a 
plant  and  a  plan.  Here  we  find  plan,  plane,  plant, 
planet,  all  from  one  stock,  and  the  Welsh  pleiniaw,  to 
radiate,  shows  that  the  L.  splcndeo,  splendor,  are  of 
the  same  family.  The  Celtic  clan  is  probably  the 
Welsh  plan,  plant,  with  a  different  prefix.  The  radi- 
cal sense  is  obvious,  to  shoot,  to  extend.] 

1.  A  vegetable;  anorganic  body,  destitute  of  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  body 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nourishment, 
and  having  the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  seeds  ; 
"whose  seed  is  in  itself."  Oen.i.  This  definition 
may  not  be  perfectly  correct,  as  it  respects  all  plants, 
for  some  aquatic  plants  grow  without  being  attached 
to  any  fixed  body. 

The  woody  or  dicotyledonous  plants  consist  of 
three  parts ;  the  bark  or  exterior  coat  which  covers 
the  wood  ;  the  wood,  which  is  hard,  and  constitutes 
the  principal  part ;  and  the  pith  or  center  of  the  stem. 
In  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  ligneous  or  fibrous 
parts,  and  the  pithy  or  parenchymatous,  are  equally 
distributed  through  the  whole  internal  substance ; 
and  in  the  lower  plants,  fungi,  sea-weed,  fee,  the 
substance  is  altogether  parenchymatous.  By  means 
of  proper  vessels,  the  nourishing  juices  are  distrib- 
uted to  every  part  of  the  plant.  In  its  most  general 
sense, plant  comprehends  all  vegetables,  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  grasses,  &c.  In  popular  language,  the  word 
is  generally  applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  vege- 
tables. 

2.  A  sapling.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  child  ;  a  descendant;  the  inhab- 
itant of  a  country.    Ps.  cxliv.    Jer.  xlviii. 

4.  The  sole  of  the  foot.     [Little,  used.] 

5.  The  fixtures  and  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  any 
trade  or  mechanical  business.     [Local.] 

Sea-plant;  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  sea  or  in  salt 
water ;  sea-weed. 

Sensitive   plant ;   a   plant   that  shrinks    on  being 
touched  ;  a  species  of  the  Mimosa. 
PLANT,  v.  t.    To  put  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as  seed 
for  growth  ;  as,  to  plant  maize. 

2.  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a  young  tree 
or  a  vegetable  with  roots. 

3.  To  engender ;  to  set  the  germ  of  any  thing  that 
may  increase. 

It  engenders  cholcr,  planteOi  anger.  Shale. 

4.  To  set  firmly  ;  to  fix. 

His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  towers.  Dryden. 

5.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  the  first  inhabitants  ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  as,  to  plant  a  colony. 

6.  To  furnish  with  plants  ;  to  lay  out  and  prepare 
with  plants  ;  as,  to  plant  a  garden  or  an  orchard. 

7.  To  set  and  direct  or  point;  as,  to  plant  cannon 
against  a  fort. 

8.  'To  introduce  and  establish;  as,  to  plant  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen. 

I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  — 

9.  To  unite  to  Christ,  and  fix  in  a  state  of  fellow- 
ship with  him      Ps.  xcii. 

PLANT,  v.  i.     To  perform  the  act  of  planting.  Pope. 
PLANT' A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  planted. 

Edwards,  West  Indies. 
PLANT'AGE,  n.    [L.  plantago.] 

An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
PLANT' AIN,  (plant'in,)  n.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  plantago; 
It.  piantagginr.} 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago,  of  many  species. 
The  common  plantain  is  found  near  the  abode  of 
civilized  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  water 
plantain  is  of  the  genus  Alisma.  Loudon. 

PLANT'AIN,  )  rH„  „,„,„„„ , 

PLANT'AINiTREE,  j  "■     [foP- ?<«"»">•] 

A  tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Musa,  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  which  are,  the  paradisiaca  or 
plantain,  and  the  sapicntum  or  banana-tree.      The 
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plantain  rises  with  a  soft  stem,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 

Encyc.  Am. 


PLANT-A'TION,  n.      [L.  plantalio,   from   planto,   to 
plant.] 

1.  The  act  of  planting  or  setting  in  the  earth  for 
growth. 

2.  The  place  planted  ;  applied  to  ground  planted 
with  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  timber,  or 
for  ornament,  &c.  Addison. 

3.  In  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  a  large 
estate,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes,  either  slaves  or 
free,  who  live  in  a  distinct  community  on  the  estate, 
under  the  control  of  the  proprietor  or  master. 

4.  An  original  settlement  in  a  new  country;  a 
town  or  village  planted. 

While  these  plantations  were  forming  in  Connecticut. 

B.  Trumbull. 

5.  A  colony.  Bacon. 

6.  A  first  planting;  introduction;  establishment; 
as,  the  plantation  of  Christianity  in  England. 

K.  Charles. 
PLANT'-eANE,7!.     In  the  West  Indies,  a  term  applied 
to  the  original  plants  of  the  sugar-cane,  produced 
from  germs  placed  in  the  ground ;  or  canes  of  the 
first  growth,   in    distinction    from   the   ratoons,  or 
sprouts  from  the  roots  of  canes  which  have  been  cut. 
Edwards,  W.  Indies. 
PLANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Set  in  the  earth  for  propagation ; 
set;  fixed;  introduced;  established. 

2.  Furnished  with  seeds  or  plants  for  growth;  as, 
a  planted  field. 

3.  Furnished  with  the  first  inhabitants;  settled; 
as,  territory  planted  with  colonists. 

4.  Filled  nr  furnished  wilh  what  is  new. 


PLANT'ER,  n.  One  that  plants,  sets,  introduces,  or 
establishes  ;  as,  a  planter  of  maize  ;  a  planter  of 
vines  ;  the  planters  of  a  colony. 

2.  One  that  settles  in  a  new  or  uncultivated  terri- 
tory;  as,  the  first  planters  in  Virginia. 

3.  One  who  owns  a  plantation  ;  used  in  the  West 
Indies  and  SoulJirra  State.*  of  America. 

4.  One  I  hat  iniroduces  and  establishes. 


PLANT'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  business  of  a  planter,  or 
the  management  of  a  plantation,  as  in  the  West 
Indies.  Encyc. 

PLANT'I-€LE,  (plant'e-kl,)  n.  A  young  plant,  or 
plant  in  embryo.  Darwin. 

PLANT'I-GRADE,  n.  [L.  pianta,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  gradior,  to  walk.] 

An  animal  that  walks  or  steps  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  as  the  bear.  Bell. 

PLANT'I-GRADE,  a.  Walking  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

PLANT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  in  the  earth  for  propaga- 
tion ;  setting;  settling;  introducing;  establishing. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  planters  ;  as,  a 
planting  community.  U.  States. 

PLANT'ING,  n.    The  act  or  operation  of  setting  in 
the  ground  for  propagation,  as  seeds,  trees,  shrubs, 
&c. 
2.  In  England,  the  art  of  forming  plantations  of 

PLANT'LET,  n.     A  little  plant.  Keith. 

PLANT'-LOUSE,  n.  An  insect  that  infests  plants; 
a  vine-fretter ;  the  puceron. 

PT,A\T'C.;LE,  n.     The  embryo  of  a  plant. 

PLASH,  71.  [D.  plan,  a  puddle  ;  G.  pldtschern,  to 
plash,  to  dabble  ;  Dan.  plasker,  to  plash  ;  Gr.  TtXaSos, 
superabundant   moisture.      Gill.  TtaXaau'-'.] 

1.  A  small  collection  of  standing  water  ;  a  puddle. 

Bacon.     Pope. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut  or  lopped  and 
bound  to  other  branches.  Mortimer. 

PLASH,  v.  i.     To  dabble  in  water  ;   usually  Splash. 
PLASH,  n-t.     [Fr.  plisser.    (See  Plait.)    But  perhaps 
originally  pleach,  from  L.  plico,  to  fold.] 

To  interweave  blanches  ;  as,  to  plash  a  hedge  or 
quicksets. 

[In  New  England,  to  Splice.] 
PLASH'£D,  (plasht,)  pp.    Interwoven,  as  branches. 
PLASH'ING,  ppr.      Cutting    and    interweaving,    as 

branches  in  a  hedge. 
PLASH'f  NG,  Ti.    The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  small 
trees  half  through  and   interweaving  them,  as  in 
hedges.  Brande. 

2.  The  dashing  or  sprinkling  of  coloring  matter 
on  the  walls  of  buildings,  as  an  imitation  of  granite, 
&c. 
PLASH'Y,  a.    Watery  ;  abounding  with  puddles. 

Sandys. 
PLASM,  7i.     [Gr.  rrXaapa,  from  rrWcrw,  to  form.] 
A  mold  or  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
formed  to  a  particular  shape.     [Little  used.] 

Woodward.     ■ 
PLAS'MA,  7i.     A  variety  of  quartz,  of  a  color  be- 
tween grass-green  and  leek-green,  occurring  in  an- 
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gular  pieces  in  beds,  associated  with  common  chal- 
cedony, and  among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Dana.     Vre. 
PLAS-MAT'IC,         )  a.     Giving  shape ;  having  the 
PLAS-MAT'IC-AL,  j       power  of  giving  form. 

More. 


It.  plastar,  plastrail ;  Sp.  emplasto  ;  Port,  id.,  or  em- 
prasto ;  It.  impiastro  ;  L.  emplastrum;  Gr.  r^TTAus-poi/, 
from  cpirXatrcrto,  to  daub  or  smear,  properly  to  lay  or 
spread  on ;  ir\atroa>,  to  daub,  or  to  fashion,  mold,  or 
shape.] 

1.  A  composition  of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well 
mixed  ii;t.o  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating  walls 
and  partitions  of  houses.  This  composition,  when 
dry,  becomes  hard,  but  still  retains  the  name  of 
plaster.  Plaster  is  sum:  times  made  of  different  ma- 
terials, as  chalk,  gypsum,  &<:.,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  a  building.  The 
term  planter  is  also  applied  ti>  the  material  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  which  ornaments,  figures, 
moldings,  &c,  are  made. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  an  external  application  of  a  harder 
consistence  than  an  ointment,  to  be  spread,  accord- 
ing to  different  circumstances,  either  on  linen  or 
leather.  Encyc. 

Plaster  of  Paris;  a  composition  of  several  species 
of  gypsum,  dug  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  in 
France,  used  in  building  and  in  casting  busts  and 
statues.  In  popular  language.,  this  name  is  applied 
improperly  to  plaster-stone,  or  to  any  species  of 
gypsum. 
FLAS'TER,  v.  U  To  overlay  with  plaster,  as  the  par- 
titions of  a  house,  walls,  &c. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a  wound. 

3.  In  popular  language,  to  smooth  over ;  to  cover 
or  conceal  det'eets  or  insularities. 

PLAS'TEIUED,  pp.  or  a.     Overlaid  with  plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ER,  n.     One  that  overlays  with  plaster. 
2.  One  that  makes  figures  in  plaster.         IVotton. 

PLAS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  or  laying  on 
plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  over- 
laying with  plaster. 

2.  The  plaster-work  of  a  building ;  a  covering  of 
plaster. 

PLAS'TER-SToNE,  n.  Gypsum,  which  see.  This, 
when  pulverized,  is  extensively  used  as  a  manure. 

PLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  vXartKOS,  from  7rAa<ro-ai,  to 
form.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form  or  fashion  to  a 
mass  of  matter;  as,  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Creator; 
the  plastic  virtue  of  nature.        Prior.     Woodward. 

2.  Capable  of  being  molded,  formed,  or  modeled; 
as,  plastic  material. 

Plastic    clay  ;    one    of  the    beds    of   the    eocene 
period,  so  called  because  used  in  making  pottery. 
LyelL 
PLAS-TIC'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  giving  form  or 
shapp  to  matter.  Encyc. 

2.  Capability  of  being  molded,  formed,  or  modeled. 
PLAS  TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     The  act  of  forming  figures 
in  plaster. 
iS'TROr. 

iffed  ;  used  by  fencers 
pushes.  Dryden. 

PLAT,  v.  t.     [from  plait,  or  plat,  flat.]     To  weave  ;  to 

form  by  texture.     Matt,  xxvii.  Ray.     Spectator. 

PLAT,  I  n.    Work  done  by  platting  or  inter- 

PLAT'TING,  j       weaving. 

PLAT,  Ji.  [Dan.  and  D.  plat,  flat ;  Fr.  id. ;  G.  platt ; 
W.  plad,  plas ;  Gr.  irXarvs,  broad,  L.  latus  ;  or  from 
the  root  of  place,  G.  plati.  (See  Plot,  the  same  word 
differently  written.)  But  probably  these  are  allof  one 
family.     The  sense  is,  laid,  spread.} 

A  small  piece  of  ground,  usually  a  portion  of  flat, 
even  ground  ;  as,  a  flowery  plat ;  a  plat  of  willows. 
Milton.     Spectator. 
PLAT,  a.     Plain  ;  flat.     [Not  used.']  Chaucer. 

PLAT,  adv.     Plainly  ;  flatly  ;  downright.     [Not  used.] 
Chaucer. 
2.  Smoothly  ;  evenly.     [Not  used.]  Drant. 

PLAT'ANE,  n.     [L.  platanus.]    The  plane-tree,  which 

see.  Milton. 

PLAT'BAND,  n.  A  border  of  flowers  in  a  garden, 
along  a  wall  or  the  side  of  a  parterre ;  hence,  a 
border. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  flat,  square  molding,  whose 
bight  much  exceeds  its  projecture,  such  as  the  faces 
of  an  architrave. 

3.  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window. 

4.  A  list  or  fillet  between  the  flutings  of  a  column. 

Cyc. 
PLATE,  7i.  [T).plaat,G.  plalte,  plate  ;  S\v.  platt;  Dan. 
and  D.  plat,  G.  platt,  flat  ;  It.  piatto,  flat,  and  piastra  ; 
Sp.  plata ;  Ir.  id. ;  W.  plad,  a  plate  ;  probably  allied 
to  Gr.  xXarvs,  L.  latus,  with  the  radical  sense  of 
laid,  spread.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal,  flat,  or  extended  in  breadth. 

Bacon.     South. 

2.  Armor  of  plate,  composed  of  broad  pieces,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  Mail.  Spenser. 
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3.  The  name  commonly  given  to  gold  and  silver 
wrought  into  articles  of  household  furniture. 

McCullock. 

4.  A  small,  shallow  vessel,  made  of  silver  or  other 
metal,  or  of  earth  glazed  and  baked,  from  which  pro- 
visions are  eaten  at  table. 

A  wooden  plate  is  called  a  Trencher. 

5.  The  prize  given  for  the  best  horse  in  a  race. 

:  6.  In  architecture,  the  piece  of  timber  which  sup- 
ports the  ends  of  the  rafters. 

7.  For  copperplate,  a  printed  representation  or  im- 
pression I'i  vim  an  engraved  plate. 

8.  A  page  of  stereotype  or  fixed  metallic  types  for 

9.  [In  heraldry,  a  roundel  of  silver.  —  E.  It.  Bar- 
ker.] 

PLaTE,  ii.  t.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plate  or  with 
metal ;  used  particularly  of  silver;  as, plated  vessels. 

2.  To  arm  with  plate  or  metal  for  defense  ;  as,  to 
plate  sin  with  gold.  Shak. 

Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  adorn  with  plate  ;  as,  a  plated  harness. 

4.  To  beat  into  thin,  flat  pieces  or  lamina;. 

Dniden.    Newton. 

PLSTE'-GLXSS,  71.  A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in 
thick  plates,  and  used  for  mirrors  and  the  best  win- 
dows. Francis. 

PLA-TE A  (J',  (pla-to',)  71.     [Fr.,  a  platter.] 

1.  A  plain  ;   a  flat  surface. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  dish  for  the  center  of  a 
table.  Smart. 

PLaT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  or  adorned  with  plate  ; 

armed  with  plate  ;  beaten  into  plates. 
PLAT'EN,  ?i.     [from  its  flatness.]     Among  printers, 

the  flat  part  ol  a  press  by  which  the  impression  is 

made. 
PLaTE'Y,  a.     Like  a  plate;  flat.  Gregory. 

PLAT'FORM,?!.     [plat,  flat,  and  form.]     The  sketch 

of  any  thing  horizontally  delineated  ;  the  ichnogra- 

phy.  Sandys. 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  any  model.  Pope. 

3.  In  the.  military  art,  an  elevation  of  earth  or  a 
floor  of  wood  or  stone,  on  which  cannons  are 
mounted  to  fire  on  an  enemy.  Encyc. 

4.  In  architecture,  an  assemblage  of  timbers  for 
carrying  the  flat  covering  of  a  house,  or  the  flat  cov- 
ering itself.  Owilt. 

5.  A  kind  of  terrace,  or  broad,  smooth,  open  walk 
on  the  top  of  a  building,  as  in  the  oriental  houses. 

Owilu 

6.  In  ships,  the  orlop.     [See  Orlop.] 

7.  Any  number  of  planks  or.  other  materials  form- 
ing a  floor  for  any  purpose.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  plan  ;  a  scheme  ;  groundwork.  Bacon. 

9.  In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  an  ecclesi- 
astical constitution,  or  a  plan  for  the  government 
of  churches ;  as,  the  Cambridge  or  Saybrook  plat- 

PLA'TIC  AS'PECT,  n.  In  astrology,  a  ray  cast  from 
one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the 
orbit  of  its  own  light.  Bailey. 

PLAT'I-NA.     See  Platinum. 

PLaT'ING,  ppr.  Overlaying  with  plate  or  with  a 
metal ;  beating  into  thin  lamina;. 

PLaT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  covering  any 
thing  with  plate,  or  with  a  metal,  particularly  of 
overlaying  a  baser  metal  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver. 
The  coating  of  silver  is  soldered  to  the  metal  with 
tin,  or  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  silver  with  one  of 
brass. 

PLAT-I-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [platinum  and  L.  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  platinum;  as, platiniferous  sand. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

PLAT'I-NUM,  71.  [Sp.  platina,  from  plata,  silver.] 
A  metal  discovered  in  1741,  in  the  mines  of  Choco, 
in  Peru,  by  Charles  Wood,  assay-master,  Jamaica, 
nearly  of  the  color  of  silver,  but  less  bright,  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that 
of  water  as  20  to  1,  and  may  be  increased  .by  heat 
and  pressure  till  it  becomes  as  21.5  to  1  It  is  harder 
than  iron,  undergoes  no  alteration  in  air,  resists  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  is  very  ductile,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  rolled  into  thin  plates.  P.  Cyc. 

This  metal  has  since  been  found  in  Brazil,  also 
near  Carthagcna,  in  Antioquia,  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
on  the  Uraliari  Mountains.  It  was  first  called  Plat- 
inum by  Linnsus,  and  has  been  so  called  by  nearly 
all  the  chemists  since  his  time. 

Spongy  platinum,  or  phi:l,;icn  spowje  ;  metallic  plat- 
inum in  the  form  of  a  porous,  dull,  brown  mass.  It 
is  much  used  in  chemical  experiments. 

Platinum  black:  metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chlorid  of  platinum  by  the  agency  of  galvan- 
ism. B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

PLAT'I-TUDE,  71.     [Fr.]     Flatness;   dullness;   insi- 

PLA-TON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Plato  the  philosopher, 
or  to  bis  philosophy,  his  school,  or  his  opinions. 

The  Platonic  bodies,  are  the  five  regular  geometrical 
solids,  viz. :  the  tetrahedron,  hexahedron  or  cube,  oc- 
tahedron,  dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. 


Platonic  love,  is  a  pur",  spiritual  affection  subsist- 
ing between  the  sexes,  unmixed  with  carnal  desires, 
and  regarding  the  mind  only  and  its  excellences ; 
a  species  of  love  for  which  Plato  was  a  warm  advo- 

Platonic  year  ;  the  great  year,  or  a  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the 
space  of  time  in  which  the  stars  and  constellations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to  the  equi- 
noxes. This  revolution,  which  is  calculated  by  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  accomplished  in  about 
20,000  years.  Barlow. 

PLA-TON'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Platonists.  Wotton. 

PLA'TO-NISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  Plato  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Plato  believed  God  to  be  an  infinitely  wise, 
just,  and  powerful  Spirit ;  and  that  he  formed  the 
visible  universe  out  of  pree'xistent  amorphous  mat- 
ter, according  to  perfect  patterns  or  ideas  eternally 
existent  in  his  own  mind.  Philosophy  he  considered 
as  being  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  things,  as 
discoverable  in  those  eternal  ideas  after  which  all 
things  were  fashioned.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  eternal,  exists  necessarily,  and 
is  unchangeable  ;  not  of  the  temporary,  the  depend- 
ent, and  changeable ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  ob- 
tained through  the  senses  ;  neither  is  it  the  product 
of  the  understanding,  which  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  variable  and  the  transitory  ;  nor  is  it  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation.  But  it  is  the 
product  of  our  reason,  which,  as  partaking  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  has  innate  ideas  resembling  the  eternal 
ideas  of  God.  By  contemplating  these  innate  ideas, 
reasoning  about  them,  and  comparing  them  with  their 
copies  in  the  visible  universe,  reason  can  attain  that 


If,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  Dialogues, 
which  are  not  systematic  treatises,  but  free  conver- 
sations. His  professed  followers,  the  Academics  and 
the  New  Platonists,  differed  considerably  from  him, 
yet  are  called  Platonists.  Murdoch. 

PLA'TO-NIST,      I  n.    One  that  professes  to  be  a  fol- 

PLa'TO-NIZ-ER,  (  lower  of  Plato,  and  to  philoso- 
phize as  he  did.  Hammond. 

PLa'TO-NIZE,  i\  i.  To  adopt  the  opinions  of  the 
Platonic  school.  Milner. 

PLa'TO-NIZE,  v.  t.  To  explain  on  the  principles  of 
the  Platonic  school,  or  to  accommodate  to  those  prin- 
ciples. Enfield. 

PLa'TO-NIZ-£D,  pp.  Conformed  to  the  views  of 
Platonists.  Enfield. 

PLa'TO-NiZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Adopting  the  views  of 
the  Platonists.  Enfield. 

PLA-TOON',  n.     [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball  of  thread,  a  knot 

of  men,  from  pclote,  a  ball  ;  Sp.  peloton.     See  Ball.] 

Formerly,  a  small   body  of  soldiers  or  mnsketeers, 

drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot  when  they  form  a 

hollow  square,  to  strengthen  the  angles. 

In  present  usage,  two  files  forming  a  subdivision 
of  a  i- pany, 


2.  One  that  plats  or  forms  by  weaving.  [See 
Plat.] 

PLAT'TER-FAC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.  Having  a  broad 
face. 

PLAT'TING,  ppr.     Weaving;  formed  by  texture. 

PLAT'TING,  n.  Slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  &c, 
woven  or  plaited  for  making  into  hats,  &c. 

McCulloch. 

PLAT'Y-PUS,  7i.*  [Gr.  ttXotvc,  broad,  and  ttouc, 
foot.] 

A  name  given  to  two  quadrupeds  of  New  Hol- 
land, now  called  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus  and  O. 
fuscus.  They  are  monotrematous  edentate  mam- 
mals, the  body  covered  with  hair,  a  bill  like  a  duck, 
teeth  planted  in  a  kind  of  gums,  webbed  feet  with  a 
venomous  spur  on  the  hinder  leg,  connected  with  a 
reservoir  of  poison  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which 
is  supplied  by  glands  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
spine,  just  above  the  pelvis. 

PLAUD'IT,  n.     [L.  plaudo,  to  praise,  said  to  be  taken 
from  plaudite,   a  demand   of   applause   by  players, 
when  they  left  the  stage.] 
Applause  ;  praise  bestowed.  Dcnham. 

PLAUD'IT-O-RY,  a.     Applauding  ;  commending. 

PLAUS-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [See  Plausible.] 

Speciousness  ;  superficial  appearance  of  right. 
Swift. 

PLAUS'I-BLE,  a.t  [L.  plansibilis,  from  plaudo,  to  clap 
hands  in  token  of  approbation  ;  W.  bloez,  an  outcry  ; 
blociiam,  to  shout;  bloiest,  applause,  acclamation; 
Ir.  blarlh,  blaodh;  from  the  root  of  Gr.  aXeia),  L.  laus, 
laudo,  Eng.  loud.] 

1.  That  may  be  applauded ;  that  may  gain  favor 
or  approbation  ;  hence,  superficially  pleasing  ;  ap- 
parently right ;  specious  ;  popular ;  as,  a  plausible 
argument ;  a  plausible  pretext  ;    a  plausible  doctrine. 

2.  Using  specious  arguments  or  discourse;  as,  a 
plausible  man. 

PLAUS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Speciousness;  show  of 
right  or  propiiety  ,  as,  the  plausiblmess  of  Arminian- 
ism.  Sanderson. 
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PLAU'SIVE,  a.     Applauding  ;  manifesting  praise. 
"2.  Plausible.  Shak. 

PLAY,  v.  i.  [Sax.  pieman,  plegian,  to  play,  to  joke,  to 
perform  on  an  instrument  of  music,  to  move  or  vi- 
brate, to  clap  or  applaud,  to  deride  or  make  sport  of; 
pleggan,  to  ply  or  bend  to,  or  to  lean  or  lie  on  ;.  ge- 
pUcgan,  to  play,  and  to  dance  or  leap.  The  Sw.  leka, 
Dan.  leger,  to  play,  are  the  same  word  without  a  pre- 
fix, and  in  tile  northern  counties  of  England,  leka  ' 
used  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  same  root  as  lay.] 

1.  To  use  any  exercise  for  pleasure  or  recreation 
So  do  something  not  as  a  task  or  for  profit,  but  for 
amusement ;  as,  to  play  at  cricket. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. — 

2.  To  sport ;  to  frolic ;  to  frisk. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  eioon'.s  to  blond  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  ho  .skip  undplay?  Pope. 

3.  To  toy  ;  to  act  with  levity.  Milton. 

4.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  wantonly  and  thoughtlessly. 
Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their  lives  as  they  do 

with  their  clothes.  Temple. 

5.  To  do  something  fanciful ;  to  give  a  fanciful 
turn  to  ;  as,  to  play  upon  words.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  sport,  or  practice  sarcastic  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those  I  despise,  than 
trifle  with  those  1  love.  Pope. 

7.  To  mock  ;  to  practice  illusion. 

Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eyesight  r  Shak. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  game ;  as,  to  play  at  cards  or 
dice  ;  to  play  for  diversion  ;  to  play  for  money. 

9.  To  practice  a  trick  or  deception. 

His  mother  played  fal6e  with  a  smith.  Shale. 

10.  To  perform  on  an  instrument  of  music ;  as,  to 
play  on  a  flute,  a  violin,  or  a  harpsichord. 

Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  the  charmer.  Granville. 

11.  To  move,  or  to  move  with  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play.     Clwyne. 

12.  To  operate  ;  to  act.  The  engines  play  against 
a  fire.  Dryden. 

13.  To  move  irregularly ;  to  wanton. 

Even  as  the  wooing  o-doeo  ;v'or/  with  wind.  Shak. 

The  setting  sun 
ing  arms  and  burnished  helmets.     Addison. 


i-7o?o;  i.o  ili. or  .00100:'  oro'5    tnd  imiii!- 
Ail  I. one  U  l"eo:rn  hul  of  true  dcs.'rt, 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  tt 

1 1.  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage ; 


ie  heart.  Pope. 

)  personate  a  char- 


A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night.  Shak. 

15.  To  represent  a  standing  character. 

Courts  are  theaters  where  some  men  play.  Donne. 

16.  To  act  in  any  particular  character  ;  as,  to  play 
the  fool ;  to  play  the  woman  ;  to  play  the  man. 

Shak. 

17.  To  move  in  any  manner;  to  move  one  way 
and  another,  as  any  part  of  a  machine. 

18.  To  gamble. 

PLaY,  v.  t.    To  put  in  action  or  motion ;  as,  to  play 
cannon  or  a  fire-engine. 

2.  To  use  an  instrument  of  music  ;  as,  to  play  the 
flute  or  the  organ.    [Elliptical.]  Gay. 

3.  To  act  a  sportive  part  or  character. 

Nature  here 
Wantoned  os  in  her  prime,  anil  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

4.  To  act  or  perform  by  representing  a  character; 
as,  to  play  a  comedy  ;  to  play  the  part  of  King  Lear. 

5.  To  act ;  to  pe  " 
on  the  stage  of  life. 

6.  To  perform  in  contest  for  amusement  or  for  a 
prize  ;  as,  to  play  a  game  at  whist. 

To  play  off;  to  display  ;  to  show;  to  put  in  exer- 
cise ;  as,  to  play  off  tricks. 

To  play  on  or  upon  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mock  or  to  trifle 
with. 

2.  To  give  a  fanciful  turn  to. 
PLAY,  n.    Any  exercise  or  series  of  actions  intended 
for  pleasure,  amusement,  or  diversion,  as  at  cricket 
or  quoit,  or  at.  blind  man's  buff. 

2.  Amusement ;  sport  ;  frolic  ;  gambols.      Spenser. 

Two  gentle  fawns  nlplay.  Milton. 

3.  Came;  gaming;  practice  of  crntending  for  vic- 
tory, for  amusement,  or  for  a  prize,  as  at  dice,  cards, 
or  biliards. 

4.  Practice  in  any  contest ;  as,  sword-pZa;/. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing  his  best  play  to 

be  in  the  dark.  Tillotton. 

John  naturally  loved  rough  play.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Action  ;  use  ;  employment ;  office. 

But  Justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  Dryden. 

6.  Practice  ;  action  ;  manner  of  acting  in  contest 
or  negotiation  ;  as,  fair  play  ;  foul  play. 


PLE 

7.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy  , 
a  composition  in  which  characters  are  represented 
by  dialogue  and  action. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature.      Dryden. 

8.  Representation  or  exhibition  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy  ;  as,  to  be  at  the  play.  He  attends  every 
play. 

9.  Performance  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

10.  Motion  ;   movement,  regular  or  irregula 
the  play  of  a  wheel  or  piston. 

11.  State  of  agitation  or  discussion. 

JVi'diy  have  lv  n  6,Ved,  and  many  may^ 

Who  never  heard  this  <jneslion  bmuoju  m  play.  Di 

12.  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  a 


they  1 


13.  Liberty  of  acting  ;  room  I'm'  col. 
play  ;  scope  ;  as,  to  give  full  play  to  mirth.     Let  the 
genius  have  free  play. 

Play  of  colors ;  an  appearance  of  several  prismatic 
colors  in  rapid  succession  on  turning  an  object,  as  a 
diamond.  Dana. 

PLAY'BILL,  re.    A   printed  advertisement  of  a  play, 
with  the  parts  assigned  to  the  actors. 

PLAY'-BQOK,  n.     A  hook  of  dramatic  compositions. 

PLAY'-DA  Y,  re.     A  day  given  to  play  or  diversion  ;  a 
day  exempt  from  work.  Swift. 

PLAY'-DEIST,  (pla'det,)  n.  A  debt  contracted  by  gam- 
ing. Jflrbuthnot. 

PLAY'KD,  pp.    Acted  ;  performed  ;  put  in  motion. 

PLaY'ER,  n.    One  who  plays  m  any  game  or  sport. 

2.  An  idler.  Shak. 

3.  An  actor  of  dramatic  scenes  ;  one  whose 
tion  is  to  imitate  characters  on  the  stage.       1 

4.  A  mimic.  Dryden. 

5.  One  who  performs  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

6.  A  gamester. 

7.  One  that  acts  a  part  in  a  certain  manner. 

Carew. 
PLAY'FEL-LOW,  re.    A  companion  in  amusements 

or  sports.  Sidney. 

PLAY'FeRE,   re.      [play  and  fere.      See  Febe.]     A 


upa- 


playful 


fulch 

2.    Indulging    a    sportive    fancy 
genius. 

PLAY'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  sportive  manner. 

PLAY'FIJL-NESS,  n.     Sportiveness. 

PLAY'-GAME,  re.     Play  of  children.  Locke. 

PLAY'-Go-ER,  n.     One  who  frequents  plays. 

PLaY'-Go-ING,  a.    Frequenting  the  exhibitions  of  the 
stage. 

PLa  Y'-HOUSE,  re.    A  house  appropriated  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  dramatic  compositions  ;  a  theater. 

Pope.     Dryden. 

PLAY'ING,  ppr.     Acting  ;  performing  ;  sporting. 

PLAY'ING,  re.     The  act  of  playing;    particularly  of 
performing  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

PLAY'MATE,  re.    A  playfellow  ;  a  companion  in  di- 
versions. More. 

PLAY'-PLEAS-URE,  (pla'plezh-ur,)  n.      Idle  amuse- 
ment.    [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

PLaY'SOME,  (pla'sum,)  a.    Playful ;  wanton. 

Shelton. 

PLaY'SOME-NESS,  re.     Playfulness  ;  wantonness. 

PLAY'THING,  re.     A  toy;    any  thing  that  serves  to 
amuse. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  playtliings  of  a  little 

PLAY'WRTGHT,  (-rite,)  re.    A  maker  of  plays.     Pope. 
PLliA,  (plee,)  re.     [Norm,  plait,  plet,  plaid,  pie ;  pi.  plii, 

plcyti ;    Fr.  ptaider,  to  plead;   plaidayer,  a  plea;  It. 

piato,  a  plea ;  piatirc,  to  plead;    Sp.  pleyto,  dispute; 

pleytear,lo  plead;  plcytcadnr,  a  pleader;  Port,  pleito. 


t,  contract,  or  bargain,  ami  p'niia  is  a  plaiinl 
strand  of  brass.  The  Portuguese  verb  ptcitear  signi- 
fies to  jilead,  to  go  to  law,  to  strive  or  vie.  The  ele- 
ments'of  this  word  an-  probably  id  or  Pld.  In  the 
sense  of  pleading,  the  word  accords  with  the  Gr. 
Xirrj,  and  in  that  of  striving,  with  the  L.  lis,  litis.] 

1.  In  law,  ili.it  which  is  alleged  by  a  party  in  sup- 
port of  his  demand  ;  but  in  a  iitmr  limited  and  techni- 
cal sense,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration  and  demand.  That  which  the 
plaintiff  alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 
repelled  or  justified  by  the  defendant's  plea.  Pleas 
are  dilaton/,  or  pleas  to  the  inticn.  Dilatory  picas  are 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  disability  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  in  abatement.  Pleas  to  the  action  are 
an  answer  to  the  merits  of  the  complaint,  which 
confesses  or  denies  it.  Pleas  that  deny  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  or  demand,  are  the  general  issue,  which 
denies  the  whole  declaration  ;  or  special  pleas  in  bar, 
which  state  something  which  precludes  the  plaintiff's 
right  of  recovery.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  cause  in  court;  a  lawsuit,  or  a  criminal 
process ;  as,  the  pleas  of  the  crown ;  the  court  of 
common  pleas. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  shall  have  cognizance  of  pleas  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  Laws  of  Alass. 


PLE 


No  plea  must  serve ;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.  Denham. 

4.  Urgent  prayer  or  entreaty. 
PLEACH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  plisser,  or  from  the  root  of  L. 
plicc,  Gr.  jrAtKu.J 

To  bend  ;  to  interweave  branches  of  trees.  [JVbt 
muse.]  Shak. 

PLEAD,  v.  i.  [See  Plea.]  In  a  general  sense,  to 
argue  in  support  of  a  claim,  or  in  defense  against  the 
claim  of  another. 

2.  In  law,  to  present  an  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  a  plaintiff;  to  deny  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and 
demand,  or  to  allege  facts  which  show  that  he 
ought  not  to  recover  in  the  suit.  The  plaintiff  de- 
clares or  alleges  ;  the  defendant  pleads  to  his  declara- 
tion. The  king  or  the  state  prosecutes  an  offender, 
and  the  offender  pleads  not  guilty,  or  confesses  the 
charge.  Blackstone. 

3.  To  urge  reasons  for  or  against ;  to  attempt  to 
persuade  one  by  argument  or  supplication  ;  as,  to 
plead  for  the  life  of  a  criminal  ;  to  plead  in  his  favor  ; 
to  plead  with  a  judge  or  with  a  father. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a  man  pleadeth 


Since  you  con  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 

The  same  resis:|.-.s  power  Tnoy  plead  for  me.  Dryden. 

PLEAD,  v.  t.  To  discuss,  defend,  and  attempt  to 
maintain  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered  to  the 
tribunal  or  person  who  has  the  power  of  determin- 
ing; as,  to  plead  a  cause  before  a  court  or  jury.  In 
this  sense,  Argue  is  more  generally  used  by  law- 
yers. 

2.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  vindi- 
cation. The  law  of  nations  may  be  pleaded  In  favor 
of  the  rights  of  embassadors. 

3.  To  offer  in  excuse. 

I  will  neither  pt/ii'l  no  a:o-  nor  jiekness  In  excuse  of  faults. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  allege  and  offer  in  a  legal  plea  or  defense, 
or  for  repelling  a  d<  maud  in  law  ;  as,  to  plead  usury; 
to  plead  a  statute  of  limitations.  Ch.  Kent. 

5.  In  Scripture,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  righteous, 
as  God  is  to  avenge  or  vindicate  them  against 
enemies,  or  to  redress  their  grievances.  Is.  li. 

PLEAD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pleaded  ;  that  may 
be  alleged  in  proof,  defense,  or  vindication  ;  as,  a 
right  or  privilege,  pleadable  at  law.  Dryden. 

PLeAD'ED,  pp.  Offered  or  urged  in  defense  ;  alleged 
in  proof  or  support. 

PLEAD'ER,  re.     [Fr.  plaideur.] 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.      Swift. 

2.  One  that  forms  pleas  or  pleadings  ;  as,  a  special 
pleader. 

3.  One  that  offers  reasons  for  or  against ;  one  that 
attempts  to  maintain  by  arguments. 

So  fair  a  jo'too/tr  eny  r  lose  may  gain.  Dryden. 

PLEAD'ING,  ppr.      Offering  in  defense  ;   supporting 

by  arguments  or  reasons  ;  supplicating. 
PLEAD'ING,  re.    The  act  of  supporting  by  arguments, 

or  of  reasoning  to  persuade. 
PLeAD'ING-LY,  adv.     By  supplication. 
PLeAD'INGS,  re.  pi.    In  'law,  the  mutual  altercations 

between   the    plaintiff  and    defendant,   or   written 

statements  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  claims, 


the  replication  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
plea,  the  defendant's  rejoinder,  the  plaintiff's  surre- 
joinder, the  defendant's  rebutter,  the  plaintiff's  sur- 
rebutter, &c,  till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue, 
that  is,  to  rest  on  a  single  point.  Blackstone. 

PLEAS'ANCE,  (plez'ance,)  n.      [Fr.  plaisance.     See 
Please.] 

Gayety  ;  pleasantly;  merriment.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.     Shak. 

PLEAS'ANT,    (plez'ant,)   o.f    [Fr.    plaisant.       See 
Please.] 

1.  Pleasing  ;  agreeable  ;  grateful  to  the  mind  or  to 
the  senses  ;  as,  n  pleasant  ride  ;  a  pleasant  voyage  ;  a 
pleasant  view.  Light  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  an  or- 
ange is  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  harmony  is  pleasant  to 
the  ear  ;  a  rose  is  pleasant  to  the  smell. 

How  good  and  how  yOr-owit  it  is  tor  brethren  to  dwell  together 

2.  Cheerful ;  enlivening ;  as,  pleasant  society  or 
company. 

3.  Gay  ;  lively ;  humorous ;  sportive  ;  as,  a  pleas- 
ant fellow.  Mdison. 


5.  Giving  pleasure  ;  gratifying. 

[This  word  expresses  less  Chan  Delightful,  to  the 
mind,  and  Delicious,  to  the  taste.] 
PLEAS'ANT-LY,  (plez'ant-ly,)  ado.    In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  please  or  gratify. 

2.  Gayly  ;  merrily  ;  in  good  humor.      Clarendo-n, 

3.  Lightly  ;  ludicrously.  Broome. 
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PLEAS' ANT-NESS,  (plez'ant-ness,)  n.    State  of  be- 
ing pleasant  or  agreeable ;  as,  the  pleasantness  of  a 

2.  Cheerfulness ;  gayety ;  merriment ;  as,  the  pleas- 
antness of  vouth. 
PLEAS'ANT-RY,  (plez'ant-ry,)  n.     [Fr.  plaisanterie.] 

1.  Gayety ;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened  and  smoothed 
by  the  infusions  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  Addison. 

2.  Sprightly  saying  ;  lively  talk ;  effusion  of  hu- 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  Addison. 

PLEAS'ANT-TONGU-.ED,  (plez'ant-tungd,)  a.  Hav- 
ing pleasing  speech. 
PLEASE,  (pleeze,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  plaire,  plaisant,  from  L. 
placere,  placed  ;  Arm.  ptigru,  pligcuut  ;  It.  piacere  ;  Sp. 
placer;  Corn,  pl.-.ia;  formed,  perhaps,  on  the  root  of 
like.    Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  excite  aifr*-fal)]> ■  sensations  or  emotions  in; 


5  gratify  ;  as,  to  please  the  taste  ;  topic, 

Their  words  pleased   Hamor,  and   Shcchem, 

Gen.  xxiv. 
Leave  sucli  to  trifle  with  more  grace  than  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 

2.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 


the  mind. 


Many  of  our  i 


t  skillful  painters  i 


:  pleased  t 


1''  .'ii ml 

Dryden. 

To  be  pleased  in  or  with ;  to  approve  ;  to  have  com- 
placency in.    Matt.  iii. 

To  please  God,  is  to  love  his  character  and  law, 
and  perform  his  will,  so  as  to  become  the  object  of 
his  approbation. 

They  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 
PLEASE,  v.  i.    To  like  ;  to  choose ;  to  prefer. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  condescend  ;  to  comply  ;  to  be  pleased ;  a 
word  of  ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  flight  of  lin'h  our  faltl-'S  we  may  meet.  Shak. 

The  first  words  th  a  1  faint  wore  to  express  my  desire  that  he 
would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty.  Swift. 

^Please  expresses  less  ::iatincat;on  than  delight. 

PLEAS'ED,  (plee/.d,)  pp.  or  a.  Gratified;  affected 
with  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions. 

PLEAS'ED-LY,  ado.     In  a  way  to  be  pleased. 

Feltham. 

PLEAS'ED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  pleased. 
J.  Edwards. 

PLEASE'MAN,  71.  An  officious  person  who  courts 
favor  servilely  ;  a  pickthank.  Shak. 

PLeAS'ER,  n.  One  that  pleases  or  gratifies ;  one 
that  courts  favor  by  humoring  or  flattering  compli- 
ances, or  a  show  of  obedience  ;  as,  men-pleasers. 
Eph.  vi.     Col.  iii. 

PLeAS'ING,  ppr.f  Gratifying  ;  exciting  agreeable 
sensations  or  emotions  in. 

PLeAS'ING,   a.      Giving    pleasure    or    satisfaction; 
agreeable  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind  ;  as,  a  pleasing 
prospect;  upleasing  reflection  ;  pleasing  manners. 
_2.  Gaining  apnrobation.     1  John  iii. 

PLEAS'ING,  71.     The  act  of  gratifying. 

PLEAS'ING-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
ph-asure.  Dryden. 

PLeAS'ING-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  giving  pleas- 


PLEAS'i;R-A-ISLE,   (plezh'u 


[from  plei 


Pleasing;  giving  pleasure  ;  affording  gratification. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable. 

PLEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  giving 
pleasure.  Feltham. 

PLEAS'  UR-A-BLY,  adv.  With  pleasure  ;  with  grati- 
fication of  the  senses  or  the  mind.  Harris. 

PLEAS'ITRE,  (plezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  plaisir ;  Arm.  pli- 
.geadur;  It.  piacere;   Sp.  placer;   Port,  prazer.     See 

1.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  or  of  the  mind  ; 
agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  ;  the  excitement, 
relish,  or  happiness  produced  by  enjoyment  or  the 
expectation  of  good  ;  opposed  to  Pain.  We  receive 
pleasure  from  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  from  the 
view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  ;  from  the  harmony 
of  sounds;  from  agreeable  society  ;  from  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  an  absent  friend  ;  from  the  prospect 
of  gain  or  success  of  any  kind.  Pleasure,  bodilv  and 
mental,  carnal  and  spiritual,  constitutes  the  whole 
of  positive  happiness,  as  pain  constitutes  the  whole 
of  misery. 

Pleasure  is  property  positive  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions or  the  minri  ;  but  we  give  the  name  also  to  the 
absence  of  excitement,  when  that  excitement  is 
painful  ;  as  when  we  cease  to  labor,  or  repose  after 
fatigue,  or  when  the  mind  is  tranquilized  after  anx- 
iety or  agitation. 

Pleasure  is  susceptible  of  increase  to  any  degree; 


PLE 

but  the  word,  when  unqualified,  expresses  less  ex- 
citement or  happiness  than  d/iight  or  joy. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification. 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.  —  Pa.  cxlvii.  and  cxlix. 

4.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  ;  will ;  choice  ; 
purpose ;  intention  ;  command  ;  as,  use  your  pleas- 
ure. Shak. 

Cyrus,  he  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure.  — 


PLE 


My. 


all  my  pleasure.- 


5.  A  favor ;  that  which  pleases. 

Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  answered  Paul. — 

6.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice       He  can    vary  his 
To  give    or  afford 


PLEASURE,   (plezh'ur,)   v.  t. 

pleasure  to  ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify, 

[A  word.  auUu<rr.>"l.   h:j  some  good  writers,  but  super- 

flu., us  and  nut  much  used.] 
PLEAS'U_RE-BoAT,  n.    A  boat  appropriated  to  sail- 
ing for  amusement. 
PLEAS'URE-CAR'RIAGE,  n.  A  carriage  for  pleasure. 
PLEAS'UJRE-FUL,   a.     Pleasant;    agreeable.     [Little 

used.]  Abbot. 

PLEAS'IJRE-GROUND,  n.     Ground  laid  out  in  an 

ornamental  manner,  and  appropriated  to  pleasure  or 
.  amusement.  Graves. 

PLEAS'  U.R-IST,   K.      A  person   devoted   to   worldly 

pleasure.     \  Little  used.]  Brown. 

PLE-Be'IAN,  (ple-bs'yan,)  a.     [It.  plebeio;  Sp.  ple- 

beyo  ;  L.plcbiius,  from  plebs,  the  common  people.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people;  vulgar;  as, 
plebeian  minds  ;  plebeian  sports. 

2.  Consisting  of  common  people  ;  as,  a  plebeian 
throng. 

PLE-Be'IAN,  re.  One  of  the  common  people  or  lower 
ranks  of  men.  Swift. 

[Usually  applied  to  the  common  people  of  ancient 

PLE-BE'IANCE,  77.  The  common  people.  [JYot  in  use.] 

PLE-BE'IAN  ISM,  77.    The  conduct  of  plebeians. 

PLEC'TOG-NATHES,  )  K.  pi.  [Gr.  ttAi/coj,  to  connect, 

PLEC-TOG'NA-THI,    ,      and  yvudos,  a  jaw.] 

An  order  of  fi-iies  having  the  maxillary  bones  stiff- 
ly adhering  to  Hie  sides  of  the  Intel  maxillaries,  which 
alone  form  the  jaws,  as  the  file-fish.  Brande. 

PLEC-TOG-NATH'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  order  of 
fishes  described  above. 

PLECTRUM,  7i.  [L.]  A  small  instrument,  com- 
monly of  ivory,  with  which  the  ancients  struck  the 
lyre. 

PLEDGE,  fplej,)  re. t  [Fr.  plrigr ;  It.  pirggeria;  Norm. 
plegg.  This  is  evidently  the  Celtic  form  of  the  Teu- 
tonic plight,  Sax.  plilit,  plihtan.  (See  Plight.)  It 
coincides  with  ~L.plico,  Gr.  TrAr/toj,  W.  phjgu,  to  fold, 
properly  to  lay  to,  to  put  or  throw  to  or  on.  A  pledge 
is  that  which  is  laid  or  deposited.] 

1.  Something  put  in  pawn;  that  which  is  depos- 
ited with  another  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 
money  borrowed,  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
agreement  or  obligation  ;  a  pawn.  A  borrows  ten 
pounds  of  B,  and  tfaposiis  his  watch  as  a  pledge  that 
the  money  shall  be  repaid  ;  and  by  the  repayment  of 
the  money,  A  redeems  the  pledge. 

2.  Any  thing  given  or  considered  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  an  act.  Thus  a  man  gives  his 
word  or  makes  a  promise  to  another,  which  is  re- 
ceived as  a  pledge  for  fulfillment.  The  mutual  affec- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  is  a  pledge  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  marriage  covenant.  Mutual  in- 
terest is  the  best  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
treaties. 

3.  A  surety  ;  a  hostage.  Ralegh.     Dryden. 

4.  In  too, a  gage  or  security,  real  or  personal,  given 
for  the  repayment  of  money.  It  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
vadium  vivuni,  a  lining  pledge,  as  when  a  man  bor- 
rows money  and  giants  an  estate  to  be  held  by  the 
pledgee,  til!  the  rents  and  profits  shall  refund  the 
money,  in  which  case  the  land  or  pledge  is  said  to  be 
living;  or  it  is  vadium  mnrtuum,  a  dead  pledge,  called 
a  Mortgage.     [See  Mortgage.]  Blaclcstone. 

5.  In  law,  hail ;  surety  given  tor  the  prosecution  of 
a  suit,  or  for  the  appearance  of  a  defendant,  or  for 
restoring  good.-  taken  in  distress  and  replevied.  The 
distress  itself  is  also  called  a  pledge,  and  the  glove 
formerly  thrown  down  by  a  champion  in  trial  by 
battle,  was  a  pledge  by  which  the  champion  stipu- 
lated to  encounter  his  antagonist  in  that  trial. 

Blackstone. 

6.  A  drinking  of  health  to  another.  See  verb, 
To  put  in  pledge ;  to  pawn.  [Nos.  5  and  6. 
To  hold  in  pledge;  to  keep  as  security. 

PLEDGE,  77.  t.     [Fr.pleiger.     See  Plight.] 

1.  To  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  deposit  or  leave  in  pos- 
session of  a  person  something  which  is  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act.  [This  word  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  depositing  of  goods  or  personal  property.  When 
real  estate  is  given  as  security,  we  usually  apply  the 
word  Mortgage.] 

2.  To  give  as  a  warrant  or  security  ;  as,  to  pledge 
one's  word  or  honor ;  to  pledge  one's  veracity. 


3.  To  secure  by  a  ; 


And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand.  [Unusual.]  Shak. 

4.  To  engage  for  by  promise  or  declaration  ;  as,  to 
pledge  the  performance  of  a  thing. 

5.  Formerly,  to  invite  to  drink  by  drinking  of  the 
cup  first,  and  then  handing  it  to  another,  as  a 
pledge  of  good  will  and  kindness.  This  practice 
originated  among  our  ancestors  in  their  rude  state, 
and  was  intended  to  secure  the  person  from  being 
stabbed  while  drinking,  or  from  being  poisoned  by 
the  liquor.  The  person  drinking  pledged  his  guest  by 
drinking  first,  and  then  handing  the  cup  to  his  guest. 
The  practice  is  frequent  among  the  common  people 
in  America  to  this  day  ;  the  owner  of  the  liquor, 
taking  the  cup,  says  to  his  friend,  /  pledge  you,  and 
drinks,  then  hands  the  cup  to  his  guest ;  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  habit,  as  the  reason  of 
the  custom  has  long  since  ceased. 

6.  In  present  usage,  simply  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  another  as  a  pledge  of  interest. 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise.     Cowley. 
PLEDG'JED,  pp.  or  a.    Deposited  as  security  ;  given  in 

PLEDG-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  any  thing  is 
pledged. 

PLEDG'ER,  7i.  One  that  pledges  or  pawns  anything; 
one  that  warrants  or  secures.  [Pledgor,  in  Black- 
stone,  is  not  to  be  countenanced.] 

2.  One  who  invites  another  to  drink  by  drinking 
first. 

3.  One  who  drinks  the  health  of  another. 
PLEDG'ER-Y,  n.    A  pledging ;    suretiship.    [Jfot  in 

PLEDG'ET,  ?i.  [from  folding  or  laying.]  In  surgery, 
a  compress,  or  small,  flat  tent  of  lint,  laid  over  a 
wound  to  imbibe  the  matter  discharged  and  keep  it 
clean.  Encyc. 

PLEDG'ING,  ppr.  Depositing  in  pawn  or  as  security ; 
giving  as  a  warrant  for  security  or  safety. 

PLE'IADS,  (pIE'yadz,)  j  n.  pi.     [L.  Pleiades;  Gr. 

PLe'IA-DeS,  (ple'ya-dez,)  ,  i:\eiahi,  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  -Xsoj,  to  sail,  as  the  rising  of  the 
seven  stars  indicated  the  time  of  safe  navigation.] 

In  astronomy,  the  seven  stars,  situated  in  the  neck 
of  the  constellation  Taurus.  The  Latins  called  them 
Vergilije,  from  ver,  spring,  because  of  their  rising 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  [Pleiad,  in  the  singular, 
is  sometimes  used.l  Encyc.     JUnsmorth. 

PLE'NAL,  a.     [See  Plenary.]     Full.     [Not  used.] 
Beaumont. 

PLE'NA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  plenary.]  Fully ;  com- 
pletely. "  Ayliffe. 

PLE'NA-RI-NESS,  )i.     Fullness  ;  completeness. 

PLEN'AR-TY,  re.  The  state  of  a  benefice  when  occu- 
pied. Blackstone. 

PLE'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  pi  en  us  ;  Fr.  plein;  It.  plenario, 
pieno  ;  Sp.  pleno,  tleno  ;  W.  llawn ;  Ir.  lain,  Ian  ;  Arm. 
lean.  The  Russ.  lias  po/pri  and  polon,  full,  and  with 
a  prefix,  napolniayu,  to  fill.  Qu.  the  radical  letters, 
and  the  identity  of  the  Russ.  with  the  others.] 

Full ;  entire  ;  complete  ;  as,  a  plenary  license  ;  ple- 
nary consent ;  plenary  indulgence  The  plenary  indul- 
gence of  the  pope  is  an  entire  remission  of  penalties 
due  to  all  sins.  Encyc. 

PLE'NA-RY,  re.     Decisive  procedure.     [JVot  used.] 
Ayliffe. 

PLEN-I-Lfj'NAR,  a..    Pertaining  to  the  full  moon. 

PLEN-I-LU'NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  the  full  moon. 
Brown. 

PLEN'I-LUNE,  re.  [L.  plenilunium ;  plenus,  full,  and 
lures,  moon.] 

The  full  moon.     [JVot  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

PLE-NIP'O-TENCE,  re.     [L.  plenus,  full,  and  potcntia, 
power.] 
Fullness  or  completeness  of  power.  Milton. 

PLE-NIP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  plenipotens,  supra.] 

Possessiiie  full  power.  Milton. 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY,  7t.  [Fr.  plenipotcntiare. 
See  Plenipotence.] 

A  person  invested  with  fall  power  to  transact  any 
business;  usually,  an  embassador  or  envoy  to  a 
foreign  court,  furnished  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  to  transact  other  business. 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY,  ,,.  Containing  full  power; 
as,  plenipotfui/uru  license  or  authority. 

PLEN'ISH,  for  Replenish,  is  not  used. 

PLE'NIST,  re.     [L.  plenus.] 

One  who  maintains  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter. 
Boyle. 

PLEN'I-TUDE,  re.     [L.  plenitude,  from  plenus,  full.] 

1.  Fullness,  as,  the  pirn  iudr  of  space.      Bentlci/. 

2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fullness  ;  plethora  ;  redun- 
dancy of  blood  and  humors  in  the  animal  bodies. 

3.  Fullness;  complete  competence;  as,  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  pope's  power  Bacon. 

4.  Completeness  ;  as,  the  plenitude  of  a  man's  fame. 

Prior. 
PLEN'TE-OUS,  a.t  [from  plenty.]     Abundant ;  copi- 
ous ;  plentiful  ;    sufficient  for  every  purpose ;  as,  a 
plenteous  supply  of  provisions  ;  a  plenteous  crop. 

Milton. 
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2.  Yielding  ahuml.. 


i  plenteous  fountain. 


3.  Having  an  abundance. 

The  Lord  sIl  ill  n,;il:r  th-a.-  jilsalnous  in  (roods.  —  Dout.  xxviii. 

4.  Possessing  in  abundance,  and  ready  to  bestow 
liberally.     Ps.  Ixxxvi. 

S'his  word  is  less  used  than  Plentiful.] 
'TE-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  abundance  ;  copiously  ; 
plentifully.  Milton. 

PLEN'TE-OUS-NESS,  n.  Abundance;  copious  sup- 
ply ;  plenty  ;  as,  the  seven  years  of  plcnteousness  in 
Egypt. 
PLEN'TI-FIJL,  a.  [from  plenty.]  Copious;  abun- 
dant ;  adequate  to  every  purpose  ;  as,  a  plentiful  crop 
of  grain;  a  plentiful  harvest;  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  ;  a  plentiful,  fortune. 

2.  Yielding  abundant  crops;  affording  ample  sup- 
ply ;  fruitful  ;  as,  a  plentiful  year.  Bacon. 
PLEN'TI-FUL-LY,    ado.      Copiously;    abundantly; 

with  ample  supply.  Addison. 

PLEN'TI-F}JL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  plenti- 
ful ;  abundance. 

2.  The  quality  of  affording  full  supply 
PLEN'TY,  »,t  [from  L.  planus.] 

1.  Abundance  ;  copiousness  ;  full  or  adequate  sup- 
ply ;  as,  we  have  a  plenty  of  corn  for  bread  ;  the 
garrison  has  a  plcutij  of  provisions.  Its  application  to 
persons,  as  a  plenty  of  buyers  or  sellers,  is  inelegant. 

2.  Fruitfulness  ;  a  poetic  use. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world.  Tliom3on. 

PLEN'TY,  a.    Plentiful ;  being  in  abundance. 

Tusser. 


as  :■!<<, i(,j  us  blackberries.  Sh 

;  where  liquors  are  plathp     Hist.  Cotlectio 
rLs  ut  luwls  and  the  several   e.tlliuaoaxls  s 


They  iiem   formed   fur  I 

and  water  scarce. 
When  laborers  3 


!  plenty.       Adair. 

:  plenty 

.     Franklin. 


beams  stronger.  Encyc. 

[The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  seems  too 
well  authorized  to  be  rejected.     It  is  universal  in 
common  parlance  in  the  United  States.] 
PLE'NUM,  n.     [L.]     Fullness  of  matter  in  space; 

opposed  to  Vacuum.  Descartes. 

PLE'O-NASM,  71.  [L.  pleonasmus;  Gr.  TrXconaopos, 
from  the  root  of  TrXzoi,  full.  trXstov,  more,  L.  pleo,  in 
implco,  to. till] 

Redundancy  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing  ;  the 
use  of  more  words,  to  express  ideas,  than  are  neces- 
sary. This  may  be  justifiable  when  we  intend  to 
present  thoughts  Willi  particular  perspicuity  or  force. 
PLE'O-NASTE,  n.  [Gr.  rrX-oi'.is-oc,  abundant;  from 
its  four  facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  angle 
of  the  octahedron.] 

A  mineral,  commonly  considered  as  a  variety  of 
the  spindle  ruby.     [See  Ceylanite.] 
PLE-O-NAS'TIC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  pleonasm; 
PLE-O-NAS'TIC-AL,  j       partaking  of  pleonasm  ;  re- 
dundant. Blackmail. 
PLE-O-NAS'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.    With  redundancy  of 

words. 
PLE-ROPH'O-RY,  n.    [Gr.  nXnooajopia ;  rrXnpns,  full, 
and  0c/jo),  to  bear.] 

Full  persuasion  or  confidence.  [Little  used.]     Hall. 
PLESH,  for  Plash.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH'ISM,  n.     [Gr.  TrArm-tnc  and  uopipn.] 
The  state  of  crystallized  substances  which  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  form,  but  still  are  different. 
PLE-SI-O-MORPH'OUS,  a.    Nearly  alike  in  form. 
PLE-SI-O-SAU'RUS,    n.      [Gr.   ttAtjo-ioc,    next,    and 
o-anpoc,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  marine  animals,  allied  to  the 
lizard  and  crocodile,  having  the  neck  very  long,  and 
the  tail  short ;  also  written  Plesiosauh.    Conybeare. 
PLETH'O-itA,  n.     [Gr.  TtXytloipa,  from  ir\r,tlos,  full- 
ness.] 

1.  Literally,  fullness. 

i  In  ninhrinr.  fullness  of  blood  ;  excess  of  blood  ; 

repletion  ;   the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  human 

body,  when  they  are  too  full,  or  overloaded   with 

fluids.  Coze.     Parr.     Encyc. 

PLETH'O-Rie,  a.    Having  a  full  habit  of  body,  or 

the  vessels  overcharged  whh  fluids.         Arbuthnot. 
PLETH'O-RY.     See  Plethora. 
PLETU'RON,  I         ,„       .   „        - 
PLETH'RUM,  j  "'     tGr-  f  As9pw.] 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  long  measure  of  100  feet; 
also,  a  square  measure  of  10,000  leet.  Smith's  Diet. 
PLEu'RA,,!.     [Gr.,  the  side.] 

In  anatomy,  a  thin   membrane,  which  covers  the 
insule  of  the  thorax,  and  also  invests  the  lungs. 
PLEu'RI-SY,   n.      [Gr.  irAeippirif,  from  ir\evpa,  the 
side  ;  Fr.  plewrcsie  ;  It.  pleurisia.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  that 
covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax.    It  is  accompanied 


PLEU-RIT'IC-AL,  \       pleuritic   symptoms    or    affec- 


2.  Diseased  with  pleurisy. 


PLI 

PLEV'IN,  n.     [Old   Fr.]     A  warrant  of  assurance. 

[  Obs.] 
PLEX'f-FORM,  a.     [L.  plexus,  a  fold,  and  form.] 

In  the  form  of  net-work  ;  complicated.     Quntcy. 
PLEX'US,  n.     [h.]     Any  union  of  vessels,  nerves,  or 

fibers,  in  the  form  of  net-work.  Coze. 

PLI-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.     [from  pliable.] 

The  quality  of  bending  or  yielding  to  pressure  or 

force  without  rupture  ;  lloxibilitv  ;  pliableness. 
PLI'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  plier,  to  bend,  to  fold  ;  L. 

plico,   Gr.   tt\iko>,    VV.  plygu,   It.  piegare,   to    fold; 

piegheiwle,  pliable.] 

1.  Easy  to  he  bent ;  that  readily  yields  to  pressure 
without  rupture ;  flexible ;  as,  willow  is  a  pliable 
plant. 

2.  Flexible  in  disposition  ;  readily  yielding  to  moral 
arguments,  persuasion,  or  discipline ;  as, 


yielding  to  force  or  to  moral  influence;  pliability; 

as,  the  pliableness  of  a  plant  or  of  the  disposition. 
PLI'A-BLY,  ado.  So  as  to  be  pliable.  [Hammond. 
PLT'AN-CY,  n.     [from  pliant.] 

1.  Easiness  to  be  bent,  in  a  physical  sense ;  as,  the 
pliancy  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  limbs      Addison. 

2.  Readiness  to  yield  to  moral  influence;  as, 
pliancy  of  temper. 

PLI'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  easily  bent ;  readily 
yielding  to  force  or  pressure  without  breaking;  flexi- 
ble ;  flexile  ;  lithe  ;  limber  ;  as,  a  pliant  thread. 

Spectator. 

2.  That  may  be  easily  formed  or  molded  to  a 
different  shape;  as,  pliant  wax. 

3.  Easily  yielding  to  moral  influence ;  easy  to  be 
persuaded";  ductile. 

The  will  was  lien  m<ee  durele  end  pliant  to  right  reason. 

South. 
PLI'ANT-LY,  adv.     Yieldingly  ;  flexibly. 
PLI'ANT-NESS,  n.     Flexibility.  Bacon. 

PLI'CA,  n.    [L.,  a  fold.] 

Trichosis  plica  is  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to 
Poland  and  the  neighboring  countries.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  hair  of  the  head  is  vascularly  thickened, 
matted,  or  harled,  by  means  of  a  glutinous  fluid 
secreted  from  its  root.  It  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
affects  the  beard,  the  hair  of  the  pudenda,  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  Poland  as  an  endemic  disease. 
Sd,  I  «■  tL-  ^atus ;  plica,  to  fold.] 
Plaited  ;  folded  like  a  fan  ;  as,  a  plicate  leaf. 

Lee.  Martyn. 
PLI'€ATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  plicate  or  folded  manner, 
PLI-CA'TION,  ?i.     [from  L.  plico.] 

A  folding  or  fold. 
PLIC'A-TLTRE,  jr.     [L.  plicatura ;  plico,  to  fold.] 

A  fold  ;  a  doubling. 
PLI' .ED,   (plide,)  pp.     Applied  to  closely;    employed 

diligently  ;  urged.     [See  Ply.] 
PLI'ERS,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  plier,  to  fold.     See  Ply.] 

A  kind  of  pincers,  by  which  any  small  thing  is 
seized  and  bent.  Mozon. 

PLI'FORM,  a.     [Fr.  pli,  a  fold,  and  form.] 

In  the  form  of  a  fold  or. doubling.  Pennant. 

PLIGHT,  (plite,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  plihtan,  to  pledge,  and  to 
expose  to  danger,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  perplexity  ; 
Sw.  bcplichta,  to  bind ;  D.  pligt,  'duty,  mortgage ; 
G.  pfiicht,  duty,  pledge  ;  Dan.  pligt,  duty,  obligation; 
pligtig,  bound,  obliged  ;  Svv.  pliclit.  This  seems  to 
be  the  Teutonic  form  of  the  Celtic  pledge,  Fr.  pledge, 
pleiger,  L.  plico,  Gr.  wXtKto,  It.  piegarc,  Sp.  plegar, 
Fr.  plier,  Arm.  plega,  VV.  plygu,  to  fold  ;  Sp.  plcyto, 
a  covenant  or  contract ;  and  the  G.flechten,  to  braid, 
coinciding  with  the  L.  flecto,  to  bend,  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  family.  If  the  elements  are  Lg,  as  I 
suspect,  pledge  and  plight  are  formed  on  the  root  of 
lay,  Arm.  lacqaat.  To  pledge  or  plight,  is  to  lay  down, 
throw  down,  set,  or  deposit.  Plight  may,  however, 
be  more  directly  from  the  root  of  L.  ligo,  but  this  is 
of  the  same  family.     See  Alloy  and  Ply.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  give  as  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act  ;  but  neeer  applied  to  property  or 
goods.  We  say,  he  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his 
vows,  his  honor,  his  truth  or  troth.  Plcdae  is  ap- 
plied to  property  as  well  as  to  word,  faith,  truth, 
honor,  &c.  To  plight  faith  is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit 
it  in  pledge  for  the  performance  of  an  act,  on  the 
non-performance  of  which,  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

2.  To  weave  ;  to  braid.  Spenser.     Milton. 
[This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  L.  plico, 

but  now  obsolete.] 
PLIGHT,  (plite,)  7i.  Literally,  a  state  of  being  in 
volved,  [L.  plicatus,  implicu'.us,  implicitus;]  hence, 
perplexity,  distress,  or  a  distressed  -tale  or  condition; 
as,  a  miserable  plight.  But  the  word,  by  itself,  does 
not  ordinarily  imply  distress.     Hence, 

2.  Condition  ;  state  ;  and  sometimes  good  case ; 
as,  to  keep  cattle  in  plight. 

[In  most  cases,  this  word  is  now  accompanied 
with  an  adjective,  which  determines  its  signification  ; 
as,  bad  plight;  miserable  or  wretched  plight;  good 
plight.] 

3.  Pledge  ;  gage. 

The  Lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight.  Shah, 


PLO 

fold,  [L.  plica,]  a  double 


pi , 


Purflcd  upon  with  many  a  fulled  plight.       [Obs.]      Spemcr. 
5.  A  garment.     [Not  used.]  Chapman. 

PLIGllT'EI),  (pITt'ed,)  pp.  or  a.    Pledged. 
PLIGHT'ER,  (plit'er,)  n.      One  that  pledges;   that 

winch  plights. 
PLIGHT'ING,  (pllt'ing,) ppr.    Pledging. 
PLIM,  v.  i.     To  swell.     [JVof  in  use.]  Grose. 

PLINTH,  7i.  [Gr.  ttAi^oc,  a  brick  or  tile  :  L.  plinlhus.] 
In  architecture,  a  fiat,  square  member,  in  form  of  a 
brick,  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  a  column  ; 
being  the  flat,  square  table  under  the  molding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order.  Vi- 
truvius  gives  the  name  to  the  abacus,  or  upper  part 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
plinth. 

Plinth  of  a  statue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or  square. 

Plinth  of  a  wall;  two  or  three  rows  of  bricks  ad- 
vanced from  the  wall,  in  form  of  a  platband  ;  and, 
in  general,  any  flat,  high  molding,  that  serves  in  a 
front  wall  to  mark  the  floors,  to  sustain  the  eaves  of 
a  wall  or  the  larmier  of  a  chimney.  Encyc. 

PLI'O-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  nheiav,  more,  and  tamos,  re- 
cent.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  most  modern 
tertiary  deposit,  in  which  most  of  the  fossil  shells 
are  of  recent  species.  Lyell. 

PLOD,  v.  i.     [D.  plots,  dull,  heavy.     Qu.] 

1.  To  travel  or  work  slowly,  or  with  steady,  labori- 
ous diligence. 

A  plodding  dilieence  hnntrs  us  seotvr  to  our  journey's  end,  than 

a  fluttering  \e.y  ut  advancing;  by  starts.  L'Estrange. 

Some  stajnd, /ee ///;/(;.;,  iu"[iey-luving  wight.  .  Young. 

2.  To  study  heavily,  with  steady  diligence. 

Shalt.     Swift. 

3.  To  toil;  to  drudge. 

PLOD'DER,  ?!.    A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  person. 

Shak. 

PLOD'DING,  ppr.  Traveling  or  laboring  with  slow 
movement  and  steady  diligence  ;  studying  closely 
but  heavily. 

2.  a.  Industrious  ;  diligent,  but  slow  in  contriv- 
ance or  execution. 

PLOD'DING,  n.  Slow  movement  or  study  with  stead- 
iness or  persevering  industry.  Prideaux. 

PLOD'DING-LY,  ado.     Industriously  ;  diligently. 

PLOT,  ?i.     [A  different  orthography  of  Plat.] 

1.  A  plat  or  small  extent  of  ground  ;  as,  a  garden 
plot.  Locke. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  ferule  land.  Spenser. 

When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot.  Sliak. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out.  Sidney. 

3.  A  plan  or  scheme.     [O.U.  the  next  word.] 

Spenser. 

4.  In  surveying,  a  plan  or  draught  of  a  field  or 
piece  of  land,  work,  &c,  surveyed  and  delineated 
on  paper. 

PLOT,  7i.     [The  French  retain  this  word  in  the  com 

rnds  complot,  completer ;  Arm.  complod,  complodi 
nay  be  from  the  root  of  plait,  to  weave,  Russ. 
pletu,  whence  opletayu,  to  plait,  to  twist,  to  deceive  ; 
oplot,  a  hedge.     See  Plait.] 

1.  Any  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan  of  a  complica- 
ted nature,  or  consisting  of  many  parts,  adapted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  usually  a  mis- 
chievous one.  A  plot  may  be  formed  by  a  single 
person  or  by  numbers.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy or  an  intrigue.  The  latter  word  more  gener- 
ally denotes  a  scheme  directed  against  individuals; 
the  former  against  the  government.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed. 

O,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 

The  birth  of  plols,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  I  Addison. 

2.  In  dramatic  writings,  the  knot  or  intrigue  ;  the 
story  of  a  play,  comprising  a  complication  of  inci- 
dents which  are  at  last  unfolded  by  unexpected 
means. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigue  iuusl  I*-  natural,  and  such  as  springs  from 
the  subject,  lie-  vviinlniir  up  ul  [he  jilui  must  be  a  probable 
consequence  of  all  that  went  before.  Pope. 

3.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thought;  ability  to 
plot. 

A  man  of  much  plot.  Denham. 

PLOT,  v.  i.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief  against 
another,  or  against  a  government  or  those  who  ad- 
minister it.    A  traitor  plots  against  his  king. 

The  wicked  plotlcth  against  the  just.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 

2.  To  contrive  a  plan  ;  to  scheme. 

The  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone.  WoUon. 

PLOT,  ».  t.    To  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  to  contrive  ;  as,  to 

plot  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  of;  to  delineate.  Carew. 

PLOT'FUL,  a.    Abounding  with  plots. 

PLOT'TED,  pp.     Contrived  ;  planned  ;  delineated. 

01/  I  !"TJ  ,K,   ...       t  >i:e    liiai     Riots    0.     ■  o.|    ■-:    ,'.-   .    u     i  on- 

triver.  Shak. 

2.  A  conspirator.  Dryden.- 

PLOT'TING,  ppr.   Contriving  ;  planning  ;  forming  an 
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of  contriving  or  forming 


PLOT'TING,  n.     The 
schemes. 
2.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  survey. 

PLOT'TING-SCaLE,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument 
used  in  plotting,  or  setting  off  the  lengths  of  lines  in 
surveying.  Brande. 

PLOUGH.     See  Plow. 

PLOVER,  (pluv'er,)  71.*  [Fr.  pluvier,  the  water  bird, 
from  L.  pluvialis,  rainy  ;  p!uo,  to  rain.] 

The  common  name  of  several  species  of  birds  that 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sea-shore,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Charadrius  of  Linnteus.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent  food.  Partington. 

PLOW,       j  (plou,)  n.     [Norm,  ploge  ;  Sax.  ploge ;  D. 

PLOUGH,  j  ploeg;  G.  pflug:  Dam  ploug,  plov  ;  Ice. 
plog  ;  Sw.  id. ;  Russ.  pirn;  :  Polish,  plug  ;  Scot,  pleach, 
plough.  It  corresponds  "in  elements  with  plug,  and 
both  perhaps  from  thrusting.] 

1.  In  agriculture,  an  instrument  for  turning  up, 
breaking,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  receiving  the 
seed.  It  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  saves  the 
labor  of  digging;  it.  is  therefore  the  most  useful  in- 
strument in  agriculture. 

The  emperor  lays  bold  ofthspltno  and  turns  up  several  furrows. 

Crosier,  Trane. 
Where  fern  succeds,  im^ritHul  (o  the  plow.  Dryden. 

2.  Figuratioely,  tillage;  culture  of  the  earth;  ag- 
riculture. 

3.  A  joiner's  in-trnineni  for  grooving. 

[Plow  is  the  spelling  of  the  English  Bible,  and  is 

preferable  as  more  naturally  repiv-t-i.ting  the  sound.] 

PLOW,       )  v.  t.     To  trench  and  turn  up  with  a  plow  ; 

PLOUGH,  i      as,  to  plow  the  ground  for  wheat;  to 

plow  it  into  ridges. 

2.  To  furrow  ;  todivide  ;  to  run  through  in  sailing. 
With  speed  we  plow  the  watery  wave.  Pope. 

3  To  tear  ;  to  furrow.  Shak. 

4  In  Scripture,  to  labor  in  any  calling. 

He  that plo. cf'.h  >\\<<u\  1  y..Vt>  in  hope.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

To  plow  on  the  back  ;  to  scourge  ;  to  mangle,  or  to 
persecute  and  torment.     Ps.  exxix. 

To  plow  with  one's  heifer  ;  to  deal,  with  the  wife  to 
obtain  something  from  the  husband.    Judges  xiv. 

To  plow  iniipiihj  or  trirkrduess,  and  reap  it ."  to  devise 
and  practice  it,  and  at  last  suffer  the  punishment  of 
it.     Job  xiv.     Hos.  x. 

To  plow  in ;  to  cover  by  plowing  ;  as,  to  plow  in 
wheat. 

To  plow  up  or  out;  to  turn  out  of  <Jie  ground  by 
plowing. 

To  put  one's  Jiund  ,v  tiic  plow  uml  hud;  hack,  is  to  en- 
ter on  the  service  of  Christ  and  afterward  abandon  it. 
Luke  ix. 

[The  difference  of  orthography  often  made  be- 
tween the  noun  and  verb  is  wholly  unwarrantable, 
and  contrary  to  settled  analogy  in  our  language. 
Such  a  difference  is  never  made  in  changing  into 
verbs  plot,  harrow,  notice,  question,  and  most  other 
words.     See  Practice.] 

PLOUGH'  ALRLE,  j  *  That  m^  be  P,owed  i  arable- 
PLOW-ALMS,  )(-amz,)».  A  penny  formerly  paid 
PLOUGH'-ALMS,  j    by  every  plowland  to  the  church. 

PLOW-B6TE,  )  n.  In  English  law,  wood  or  tim- 
PLOUGH'-BoTE,  j      her  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  the 

repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry. 
PLOW'BOY,       )  n.     A  boy  that  drives  or  guides  a 
PLOUGH'BOY,  j     team  in  plowing ;  a  rustic  boy. 
Watts. 
PLOWED,       )  pp.  or  a.    Turned   up  with  a  plow  ; 
PLOUGH'ED,  ]      furrowed. 

PLOW'ER,  n.     One  that  plows  land  ;  a   cultiva- 

PLOUGH'ER,  j      tor.  Spenser. 

PLOWING,  )  ppr.  Turning  up  with  a  plow  ;  fur- 
PLOUGH'ING,  j      rowing. 

PLOWING,  \  n.  The  operation  of  turning  up 
PLOUGHING,  ]      ground  with  a  plow ;  as,  the  first 

and  second  plowinvs  ;  three  ph 
PLOW-LAND,       )  n.    Land  that  is  plowed,  or  suit- 
PLOUGH'-LAND,  ,      able  for  tillage. 

2.  Tillage  ground. 
PLOUGII'M\N  (  ™"    One  tnat  plows  or  holds  a  plow. 

At  last,  the  robber  binds  the  plowman,  and  carries  him  off  witl 
the  oxen.  Spelman. 

2.  A  cultivator  of  grain  ;  a  husbandman.   Temple. 

3.  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman  ;  a  hardy  laborer. 

Shak.    ArbuthnoU 
PLOW-MON-DAY,       (  r-mun-de,)  n.    The  Monday 
PLOUGH'-MON-DAY,  (      after  Twelfth-day.  Tusser, 
PLOWSHARE,       In.     [See  Shear.]     The  part  of  a 
PLOUGH'SHARE,  (      plow  which  cuts  the  ground  at 

the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  raises  the  slice  to  the 

mold-board,  which  turns  it  over. 

ploStail,  j  »•    The  hind  Part  of  a  p'1 

PLUCK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  pluccian,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  /vord,  with  a  prefix,  as  lyccan  or  alucan,  aluc- 
can,  to  pull  off  or  out;  G.pfiiicken.;  D.ylukkcn;  Dan. 
plukker  ;  Sw.  plocka;  Fr.  eplucher ;  W.  pli 
pluck,  to  peel ;  plig,  a  peel.] 
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1.  To  pull  with  sudden  force  or  effort,  or  to  pull 
off,  out,  or  from,  with  a  twitch.  Thus  we  say,  to 
pluck  feathers  from  a  fowl ;  to  pluck  hair  or  wool 
from  a  skin ;  to  pluck  grapes  or  other  fruit. 

Tbey  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast.  — Job  xxiv. 

2.  To  strip  by  plucking  ;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 

They  that  pass  by  do  pluck  her.  —  Ps.  lxxx. 
The  sense  of  this  verb  is  modified  by  particles. 
To  pluck  away ;  to  pull  away,  or  to  separate   by 
pulling ;  to  tear  away. 

He  shall  pluck  .iw.iy  his  cn>p  with  his  feathers.  —  Lev.  I. 

To  pluck  down ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  demolish  ;  or  to 
reduce  to  a  lower  state.  Shak. 

To  pluck  off,  is  to  pull  or  tear  off;  as,  to  pluck  off 
the  skin.    Mic.  iii. 

To  pluck  on  ;  to  pull  or  draw  on.     [  Obs.]      Shak. 
To  pluck  up  ;  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  or  from  the 
foundation;    to  eradicate;   to  exterminate;   to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  pluck  up  a  plant ;  to  pluck  up  a  nation. 
Jer.  xii. 

To  pluck  out ;  to  draw  out  suddenly,  or  to  tear  out ; 
as,  to  pluck  out  the  eyes ;  to  pluck  out  the  hand  from 
the  bosom.     Ps.  Ixxiv. 

To  pluck  up  ;  to  resume  courage  ;  properly,  to  pluck 
up  the  heart.     [JVot  elegant.]  Knollcs. 

PLUCK,  n.    The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

2.  In  low,  figurative  laupua^e,  coinage.      Smart. 
PLUCK'-ED,  (plukt,)  pp.  or  a.     Pulled  off;  stripped  of 
feathers  or  hair. 

2.  A  cant  term  at  the  English  universities,  applied 
to  those  who,  for  want  of  scholarship,  are  refused 
their  testimonials  for  a  degree.  Oxford  Guide. 

PLUCK'ER,  n.     One  that  plucks.  Mortimer. 

PLUCK'ING,  ppr.     Pulling  off;  stripping. 
PLUG,  n.     [D.  plug  ;  Dan.  plug ;  Sw.  plig  a  ;  G.  pflock ; 
W.  ploc,  a   block  ;    plociaw,  to   block,  to  plug.      It 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  radically  as  block,  W. 
Hoc] 

A  stopple ;  any  piece  of  pointed  wood  or  other 
substance  used  to  stop  a  hole,  but  larger  than  a  peg 
or  spile.  Boyle.     Sw{ft. 

Hawse-plug;  in  marine  affairs,  a  plug  to  stop  a 
hawse-hole. 

Shot-plug;  a  plug  to  stop  a  breach  made  by  a  can 
non-ball  in  the  side  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

PLUG,  v.  t.    To  stop  with  a  plug  ;  to  make  tight  by 

stopping  a  hole. 
PLUG'GING,  ppr.     Stopping  with  a  plug. 
PLUG'GING,  n.     Act  of  stopping  with  a  plug. 
PLUM,   n.      [Sax.  plume  ;   G.  pfiaume  ;  Dan.    blomme . 
Sw.  plommon  ;  Corn,  pluman  ;  Ir.  pluma.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Pru- 
nus.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  containing  a  nut  or  stone 
with  prominent  sutures,  and  inclosing  a  kernel, 
The  varieties  of  the  plum  are  numerous  and  well 
known 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a  raisin. 

3.  The  sum  of  £100,000  sterling.  England. 

4.  A  kind  of  play.  Jlinsworth. 
[Dr.  Johnson    remarks   that  this   word  is  often 

written  improperly  Plumb  ] 
PLO'MAGE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  plume.]    The  feathers  that 

cover  a  bird. 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove.  Pope. 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  n.    [Fr.  plomb  ;  Sp.  plomo  ;  It.  piombo  ; 

W.  plwin;  L.  plumbum,  lead;    probably  a  clump 

A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  and  used  to 
certain  a  perpendicular  position  of  buildings  and  the 
like.    But  the  word  as  a  noun  is  seldom  used,  ex 
cept  in  composition.     [See  Plumb-Li  we.] 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  a.  Perpendicular,  that  is,  standing 
according  to  a  plumb-line.  The  post  of  the  house  or 
the  wall  is  plumb. 

[ Tills  is  the  common  language  of  our  mechanics.] 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  ado.  In  a  perpendicular  direction  : 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
The  wall  stands  plumb. 

Plumb  down  he  falls.  MilUm. 

2.  Directly ;  suddenly ;  at  once ;  as  a  falling 
mass ;  usually  pronounced  plump.  He  fell  plumb 
into  the  water. 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  v.  t.    To  adjust  by  a  plumb-lini 
set  in   a  perpendicular  direction  ;    as,  to  plumb  a 
building  or  a  wall. 

2.  [W.  plijmiaic]  To  sound  with  a  plummet,  as 
the  depth  of  water.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

PLUM-Ba'GIN,  n.  A  crystallizable  substance  extract- 
ed from  the  root  of  the  plumbago. 

PLUM-BAG' IN-OUS,  a.  Resembling  plumbago  ;  con. 
sisting  of  plumbago,  or  partaking  of  its  properties. 

PLUM-BA'GO,  n.  [L.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  ra; 
bon,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  with  a  little  iron  . 
with  the  exception  of  diamond,  it  is  one  of  the 
purest  forms  of  carbon  ever  found  in  nature.  It  is 
used  for  pencils,  &c,  and  is  popularly  called  Black 

PLUM'BE-AN,    )  a.    Consisting  of  lead  ;  resemhling 
PLUM  BE-OUS,  j      lead.  Ellis. 

2.  Dull  ;  heavy ;  stupid.  J.  P.  Smith. 

PLUMB'ED,    (plumd,)  pp.     Adjusted    by  a  plum 
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manufactures  of  lead ;    the    place   where    lead    is 
wrought. 

2.  The  art  of  casting  and  working  lead,  or  of 
making  sheets  and  pipes  of  lead. 
PLUM'Bie,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  lead. 
PLUM-BIF'ER-OUS,  o.     [L.  plumbum,  lead,  and  fero, 
produce.] 

Producing  or  containing  lead.  Kirwan. 

PLUMB'ING,    (plum'ming,)   ppr.      Adjusting    by    a 

PLUMB'ING,  n.  The  art  of  casting  and  working  in 
lead,  and  using  it  in  building.  Gwilt. 

PLUMB'-LINE,  (plum'line,)  n.  A  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  or  a  line  directed  to 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth. 

2.  A  line  having  a  weight  attached  to  its  end,  used 
to  determine  n  perpendicular  ;  a  plummet. 

PLUMB'-RuLE,n.  A  narrow  board  having  a  plumb- 
line  suspended  from  its  top,  and  a  perpendicular 
mark  through  its  middle,  used  by  builders  to  deter- 
mine a  perpendicular. 

PLUM'-CAKE,  n.  Cake  containing  raisins,  currants, 
or  other  fruit. 

PLuME,  zi.  [Fr.  plume  ;  L.  and  Sp.  pluma  ;  It.  piuma ; 
W.  pin,  pluv.] 

1.  The  feather  of  a  bird,  particularly  a  large  feather. 

Shak. 

2.  A  feather  worn  as  an  ornament,  particularly  an 
ostrich's  feather. 

And  his  high  plume,  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride  ;  towering  mien.  Shak. 

4.  Token  of  honor ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.  Milton. 

PLfjME,  )  re.  In  botany,  the  ascending  scaly  part 
PLU'MULE,  )  of  the  corculum  or  heart  of  a  seed; 
the  scaly  part  of  the  embryo  plant  within  tiie  seed, 
which  rises  and  becomes  the  stem  or  body.  It  ex- 
tends itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Martyn.     Milne. 

PLfjME,  v.  t.    To  pick  and  adjust  plumes  or  feathers. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  M»ir  imluv  <1  pi>n  ',  where  they  may  have 

2.  To  strip  of  feathers.  Carnivorous  animals  will 
not  take  pains  to  plume  the  birds  they  devour. 

3.  To  strip  ;  to  peel.  Bacon. 

4.  To  set,  as  a  plume ;  to  set  erect. 

His  stature  reached  the  sky  ;  and  en  his  crest 

Sat  honor  plumed.  brdlon. 

5.  To  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes.  Shak. 

6.  To  pride  ;  to  value ;  to  boast.  He  plumes  him- 
self on  his  skill  or  his  prowess. 

PLCME-AL'UM,  n.     [L.  alumen  plumosum.]     Feath- 
ery or  fibrous  alum. 
PLCME'LESS,  a.    Without  feathers  or  plumes. 

Eusden. 
PLOME'LET,  n.     A  small  plume.  Kirby. 

2.  A  little  plumule. 
PLU-MIG'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  pluma,  a  feather,  and  gero, 
to  wear.] 

Feathered  ;  having  feathers.  Diet. 

PLU-MIL'I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  plume 

or  feather.  Dana. 

PLu'MI-PED,  a.    [Infra.]     Having  feet  covered  with 

feathers. 
PLO'MI-rED.n.     [L.  pluma,  feather,  and  pes,  foot.] 
A  bird  that  lias  feathers  on  its  feet.  Diet 

PLUM'MET,  n.     [Sp.  plomada.     See  Plumb.] 

1.  A  long  piece  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  used  in 
sounding  the  depth  of  water. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  &c, 
in  adjusting  erections  to  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
with  a  square,  to  determine  a  horizontal  line.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  lead  fastened  to  a  line. 

3.  Any  weight.  Willcins. 

4.  A  piece  of  lead  used  by  schoolboys  to  rule  their 


finding,  by  means  of  a  mine  dial,  the  olace  where 
sink  an  air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or 
to  find  which  way  the  lode  inclines.  Encyc. 

1.  Feathery  ;  resembling  feathers. 

2.  In  botany,  a  plumose  bristle,  is  one  that  has  hairs 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main  bristle.  A  plumose 
pappus  is  composed  <>r  fe:ilhery  hairs.  Martyn. 

PLU-MOS'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  having  feathers. 
PLUMP,    a.      [Dan.  plomp,   plump,    blunt,   unhandy, 

clownish,  rude;  Sw.  plump:    D.  plomp ;   G.   plump. 

The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  thick,  as  if  allied  to 

lump  and  clump.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  Full ;  swelled  with  fat  or  flesh  to  the  full  s'tze  ; 
fat ;  having  a  full  skin ;  round  ;  as,  a  plump  boy  ;  a 
plump  habit  of  body. 

The  famished  crow  grows  plump  and  round.  Sui/L 

2.  Full;  blunt;  unreserved;  unqualified;  as,  a 
plump  lie. 

PLUMP,  n.    A  knot;  a  cluster;  a  clump;  a  number 
I      of  things  closely  united  or  standing  together;  as,  a 
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■plump  of  trees  ;  a  plump  of  fowls  ;  a  plump  of  horse- 
men. Bucon.     Hay  ward.     Dry  den. 

[This  word  is  not  now  used  in  this  sense  ;  but  the 
use  of  it  formerly  is  good  evidence  that  plump  is 
dump,  with  a  different  prefix,  and  both  are  radically 
one  word  with  lump.  Plumb  (L.  plumbum)  is  the 
same  word,  a  lump  or  mass.] 
PLUMP,  v.  t.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  swell;  to 
extend  to  fullness  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  fatten. 

The  particles  nt  air,  expmiliu^  ib"m^-lvi  *,  plump  out  the  side! 

of  the  bladder.  Boyle. 

A  wedding;  at  our  house  will  plump  ine  up  with  rood  cheer. 

[Colloquial.]  L,' Estrange. 

2.  To  plump  a  vote.     See  Plumper. 
rLUMP,  v.  i.  [from  the  noun  ;  G.  plumpen,  D.  plompen, 
Dan.  plomper,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy  mass  or  lump  of 
dead  matter  ;  to  fall  suddenly  or  at  once. 

2.  Toenlarge  to  fullness  ;  to  be  swelled.  Ainsworth. 
PLUMP,  ado.     Suddenly  ;  heavily  ;  at  once,  or  with  a 

sudden,  heavy  fall.  B.  Jonson. 

PLUMP' ED,  (plumpt,)  pp.     Swelled;    extended    in 

fullness. 
PLUMP'ER,  n.    Something  carried  in  the  mouth  to 

dilate  the  cheeks ;  any  thing  intended  to  swell  out 

something  else.  Swift. 

2.  In  English  elections,  a  vote  given  to  one  candi- 
date only,  when  two  or  more  are  to  be  elected,  thus 
giving  him  the  advantage  over  the  others.  He  who 
gives  his  vote  thus,  is  said  to  plump  his  vote.    Smart. 

3.  A  full,  unqualified  lie.  [In  vulgar  use.] 
PLUM'-PIE,  (-pi,)  n.  A  pie  containing  plums 
PLUMP'LY,  ado.     Fully  ;  roundly  ;  without  reserve  ; 

as,  to  assert  a  thing  plumplij  ;  a  word  in  common  popu- 
lar use. 

PLUMP'NESS,  n.  Fullness  of  skin  ;  distention  to 
roundness  ;  as,  the  plumpness  of  a  boy  ;  plumpness  of 
the  eye  or  cheek.  JVcwton. 

PLUM-POR'RIUGE,  n.    Porridge  with  plums. 


PLUM-PIJD.DING,  n.    Pudding  containing  raisins  or 


PLUMP'Y,  a.     Plump;  fat;  jolly.     [Not  elegant.] 
PLUM'-TKEE,  n.     [Sax.  plum-treow.]  [Shak. 

A  tree  that  produces  plums. 
PLfj'MULE,  n.     [L.  plu inula.] 

The  ascending  scaly  part  of  the  embryo  plant, 
which  becomes  the  stem.     [See  Plume.] 
PLOM'Y,    a.      [from   plume.]      Feathered;    covered 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Adorned  with  plumes ;  as,  a  plumy  crest. 

Addison. 
PLUN'DER,  v.  t.     [G.  plvndern  ;    D.  plunderen  ;    Sw. 
plundra;  Dan.  plyndrer.     Q.U.  the  root  of  eloign.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  strip  ;  to  take  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  by  open  force.  Nebuchadnezzar  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

2.  To  take  by  pillage  or  open  force.  The  enemy 
plundered  all  the  goods  they  found.  We  say,  he 
plundered  the  tent,  or  he  plundered  the  goods  of  the 
tent.     The  first  is  the  proper  use  of  the  word. 

3.  To  rob,  as  a  thief;  to  take  from  ;  to  strip  ;  as, 
the  thief  plundered  the  house;  the  robber  plundered 
a  man  of  his  money  and  watch ;  pirates  plunder 
ships  and  men. 

PLUN'DER,  «.t  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy 
by  force  ;  pillage  ;  prey  ;  spoil. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft,  robbery,  or 
fraud. 

PLUN'DER-AGE,  n.  In  law,  the  embezzlement  of 
goods  on  board  a  ship.  Bouvicr. 

PLUN'DER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Pillaged  ;  robbed. 

PLUN'DER-ER,  n.    A  hostile  pillager ;  a  spoiler. 
2.  A  thief;  a  robber.  Addison. 

PLUN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Pillaging;  robbing. 

PLUNGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  plonger ;  Arm.  plungea  or  plu- 
gein;  W.  plwng,  a  plunge,  from  the  same  root  as 
Lhonc  or  llwng,  the  gullet,  a  gulp  or  swallow  ;  proba- 
bly connected  with  luncheon.] 

1.  To  thrust  into  water  or  other  fluid  substance,  or 
into  any  substance  that  is  penetrable  ;  to  immerse  in 
a  fluid  ;  to  drive  into  flesh,  mire,  or  earth,  &c. ;  as, 
to  plunge  the  body  in  water  ;  to  plunge  the  arm  into 
fire  or  flame  ;  to  plunge  a  dagL-er  into  the  breast. 

Milton.     Dry  den. 

2.  To  thrust  or  drive  into  any  state  in  which  the 
thing  is  considered  as  enveloped  or  surrounded  ;  as, 
to  plunge  one's  self  into  difficulties  or  distress  ;  to 
plunge  a  nation  into  war. 

3.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

PLUNGE,  v.  i.  To  pitch  ;  to  thrust  or  drive  one's  self 
into  water,  or  a  fluid  ;  to  dive,  or  to  rush  in.  He 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  troops  plunged  into  the 
stream. 

His  courser  plunged, 
And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  wli  -lji.e.1  over  him.        Dryden. 

2.  To  fall  or  rush  into  distress,  or  any  state  or  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  person  or  thing  is  envel- 
oped, inclosed,  or  overwhelmed  ;  as,  to  plunge  into  a 
gulf;  to  plunge  into  debt  or  embarrassments;  to 
plunge  into  war ;  a  body  of  cavalry  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy. 

3.  To  pitch  or  throw  one's  self  headlong,  as  a 
horse. 
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PLUNGE,  n.    The  act  of  thrusting  into  water  or  any 
penetrable  substance. 

2.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  one's  self  head- 
long, like  an  unruly  horse. 

3.  Difficulty;  strait;  distress;  a  state  of  being  sur- 
rounded or  overwhelmed  with  difficulties. 

People,  when  put  to  a.  plunge,  cry  out  to  Heaven  for  help. 

L'Estrange. 

To  raise  me  from  amiil*i  this  ;</aa.re  ul  hwiow?         Addison. 


ble  substance;  immersed  ;  involved  in  straits. 
PLUN'GEON,  n.     A  sea  fowl,  the  diver.    Ainsworth. 
PLUNG'ER,  n.     One  that  plunges  ;  a  diver. 

2.  A  long,  solid    cylinder    used    as   a  forcer   in 

pumps. 
PLUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Immersing  ;  diving  ;  rushing 

headlong. 

In  war,  a  plunging  fire  is  one  poured  down  upon 

an  enemy  from  some  eminence  above. 
PLUNG'Y,  a.     Wet.     [Not  used.]  Chancer. 

PLUNK'ET,  n.     A  kind  of  blue  color.       Ainsworth. 


event  took  place  previous  to  another  past  action  or 

PLO'RAL,  a.     [L.  pluralis,  from  plus,  pluris,  more.] 

1.  Containing  more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  two 
or  more,  or  designating  two  or  more ;  as,  a  plural 
word. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  plural  number  is  that  which 
designates  more  than  one,  that  is,  any  number  ex- 
cept one.  Thus,  in  most  languages,  a  word  in  the 
plural  number  expresses  two  or  more.  But  the  Greek 
has  a  dual  number  to  express  two  ,•  and  the  plural  ex- 
presses more  than  two. 

PLU'RAL-IST,  n.  A  cletfc  or  clergyman  who  holds 
more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one,  with  cure  of 
souls.  Johnson. 

PLU-RAL'I-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  pluraliti,  from  L.  pluralis.] 

1.  A  number  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the  same 
kind  ;  as,  a  plurality  of  gods  ;  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  greater  number ;  a  state  of  being  or  having  a 
greater  number. 

3.  In  elections,  a  plurality  of  votes  is  when  one  can- 
didate has  more  votes  than  any  other,  but  less  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  majority,  which  is  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  number. 

4.  Plurality  of  benefices,  is  where  the  same  clergy- 
man is  possessed  of  more  benefices  than  one,  with 
cure  of  souls.  In  this  case,  each  benefice  thus  held 
is  called  a  plurality. 

PLO'RAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  maka  plural  by  using  the  ter- 
mination of  the  plural  number. 

PLu'RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sense  implying  more  than 
one. 

PLU-RI-LTT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  plus  and  litera,  letter.] 
Containing  more  letters  than  three. 

PLfj-RI-LIT'ER-AL,  n.  A  word  consisting  of  more 
letters  than  three. 

PLO'RI-SY,  n.     [L.  plus,  pluris.] 

Superabundance.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

JS,  [L.,  more.]     In    algebra, 
thus,  -)-,  used  as  a  sign  of  add' 

PLUSH,  n.  [G.  pliisch,  shag  ;  D.  pluis,  flock,  nap, 
plush  ;  pluiien,  to  fray,  pick,  carp,  fleece.  Q_u  Fr. 
peluche.  The  Italian  peluzio  signifies  a  little  hair  or 
down,  from  pclo,  hair,  L.  pilus.) 

A  species  of  shaggy  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  velvet 
nap  on  one  side,  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a 
single  thread  and  a  double  warp  ;  the  one,  wool  of 
two  threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair.  But  some  plushes  are  made  wholly  of  worsted, 
others  wholly  of  hair.  Ure. 

PLUSH'ER,  n.  A  marine  fish,  somewhat  like  the 
dog-fish.  Carew. 

PLC'TO,  7t.*  [L.;  Gr.  -rAo-jron-.]  In  mythology,  the  god 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

PLU-To'NI-AN,  a.    Plutonic,  which  see. 

PLU-To'NI-AN,  ?t.  One  who  maintains  the  origin  of 
mountains,  &c,  to  be  from  fire.    Journ.  of  Science. 

The  Plutonian  theory  of  the  formation  of  rocks 
and  mountains  is  opposed  to  the  Neptunian. 

PLU-TON'IO  a.     [from  Pluto.] 

Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  system  of  the 
Plutonists  ;   igneous ;    as,  the  Plutonic  theory. 

Plutonic  action  ;  in  geology,  the  influence  of  vol- 
canic heat  ami  olhtr  subterranean  causes  under  pres- 
sure. Lycll. 

Plutonic  rocks  ;  in  geology,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  supposed  to  have  consolidated 
from  a  melted  state  at  a  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. Lvell. 
PLO'TO-NISM,  n.     The  doctrines  of  the  Plutonists. 
PLu'TO-NIST,  n.    One  who  adopts    the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  world  in  its  present  state  from 
igneous  fusion.  Good. 
PLfJ'VI-AL,     )  a.      [L.  pluvialis,   from  pluvia,   ram  ; 
PLO'Vl-OUS,  j      Fr.  and  It.  pluviale;  Sp.  pluvial.] 
Rainy  ;  humid.                                                Brown. 


PNE 

PLfJ'VI-AL,  h.     [Fr.  pluvial.] 

A  priest's  cope.  Ainsworth. 

PLO-VI-AM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  pluvia,  rain,  and  Gr 
pcrpov,   measure.] 

A  rain-gage,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  or  in  rain  and 
snow,  in  any  particular  climate  or  place. 

PLU-VI-A-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pluvi- 
ameter;  made  or  ascertained  by  a  pluviameter. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

PLY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  plicr,  to  bend  or  fold,  formerly  written 
p/ru/rr  whence,  employ ;  Arm.  plega,VJ.plygu,  ll.piega- 
re,  Sp. plcgar,  Port,  prcgar  ;  L.  plico,  Gr.  -Xckoi,  to  fuld  ; 
Sux.pleggan,  to  play  and  to  lie  on  ;  D.  plcegen,  to  use, 
to  exercise  ;  Dan.  plejer,  to  exercise,  to  perform  an  of- 
fice, to  tend,  to  nurse;  G.  pjlegrn,  id.;  Sw.  plaga. 
That  these  words  are  from  the  root  of  lie,  lay,  is  ob- 
vious, for  in  G.  liegen,  to  lie,  signifies  also  to  ply,  to 
apply.  The  prefix  p  may  be  used  for  the  Teutonic 
be;  'be-liegcn,  to  lie  close,  to  bend  to.  See  Lai  and 
Lie] 

1.  To  lay  on  ;  to  put  to  or  on  with  force  and  repeti- 
tion ;  to  apply  to  closely,  with  continuation  of  efforts 
or  urgency. 

Aodplies  him  win.  redemised  strokes.  Dryden. 

The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones.  Dryden. 

We  retain  the  precise  sense  in  the  phrase  to  lay 
on,  to  put  it  on  him. 

2.  To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  apply  closely  and 
steadily  ;  to  keep  busy. 

Iter  Lrend''  '.vii  sin'  /i/.'Y.'-.  Spenser. 

The  wearied  Trujms  p'.y  their  shattered  oars.  Dryden. 

3.  To  practice  or  perform  with  diligence. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied,  still  they  vly.  WaUer. 

4.  To  urge  ;  to  solicit  with  pressing  or  persevering 
importunity. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning*  and  at  night.  Shak. 

5.  To  urge  ;  to  press  ;  to  strain  ;  to  force. 
PLY,  7j.  i.    To  bend  ;  to  yield. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust.         L' Estrange. 

2.  To  work  steadily. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  ia  the  streets.  Spectator 

3.  To  go  in  haste. 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Milton, 

4.  To  busy  one's  self;  to  be  steadily  employed. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  make  way  against  the  wind. 

Mar.  Diet. 
PLY,  71.     A  fold  ;  a  plait.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  Bent ;  turn  ;  direction  ;  bias. 
The  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  the  ply.  Bacon. 

PLY'ER,  7i.  He  or  that  which  plies.  In  fortification, 
plyers  denotes  a  kind  of  balance  used  in  raising  and 
letting  down  a  drawbridge,  consisting  of  timbers 
joined  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
PLY'ING,  ppr.  Laying  on  with  steadiness  or  repeti- 
tion ;  applying  cliwlv  ;  employing  ;  performing;  urg- 
ing ;  pressing  or  attempting  to  make  way  against  the 
wind. 
PLY'ING,  77.     Urgent  solicitation.  Hammond. 

2.  Effort  to  make  way  against  the  wind. 
PNEu-MAT'IC,  )  (nu-mat-',)    a.     [Gr.   Ttuevpari- 

PNEu-MAT'IG-AL,  i  a-oc,  from  xvevpa,  breath, 
spirit;  tti/su),  to  breathe  or  blow.] 

1.  Consisting  of  air,  as  a  thin,  compressible  sub- 
stance ;  opposed  to  Dense  or  Solid  substances. 

The  pneumatic  substance  being-,  in  some  bodies,  the  native  spirit 
of  die  body.  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  air,  -or  to  the  philosophy  of  its 
properties  ;  as,  pneumatic  experiments  ;  a  pneumatic 
engine.  Locke.     Encyc. 

3.  Moved  or  played  by  means  of  air ;  as,  a  pneu- 
matic instrument  of  music. 

PNEO-MAT'ICS,  n.  The  science  of  clastic  fluids.  In 
chemistry,  it  treats  of  the  peculiar  or  specific  proper- 
ties of  the  various  gases  anil  vapors;  in  mechanical 
philosophy,  it  treats  of  the  motion  and  pressure  of 
elastic  fluids  in  general,  but  chiefly  of  air  and 
steam.  Olmsted. 

2.  In   the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual   sub- 
stances, as  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men. 
Diet. 
PNEfJ-MAT'O-CELE,  n.    [Gr.  vvcvpa,  air,  and  xyXn, 
a  tumor.] 

In  surgery,  a  distention  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 
Coze. 
PNEO-MA-TO-LOG'IO-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  pneu- 

matology.  Davy. 

PNEO-MA-TOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  pneuma- 

tologv. 
PNE0-'MA-TOL'O-GY,7i.  [Gr.  rrvtvpa,  air,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids, 
or  of  spiritual  substances. 

2.  A  treatise  on  elastic  fluids,  or  on  spiritual  sub- 
stances. . 

PNEO-Mo'NI-A,  (  n.     [Gr.  nvcvuiov,  the  lungs,  from 
PNEu'MO-NY,     i      TTvtio,  to  breathe.] 

In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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POC 

PNEC-MON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lungs ;  pul- 
monic. 

PNEO-MON'ie,  n.  A  medicine  for  affections  of  the 
lungs.  Coze. 

PNEu-MO-NIT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  pneumonitis. 

PNEO-MO-NI'TIS,  7i.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
This  is  the  most  correct  and  appropriate  term  for 
this  disease. 

PC'A.ti.     [Gr.  rroo.] 

A  botanic  name  of  certain  grasses. 

P5ACH,  v.  t.  [Fr.pocher.  In  Fr.  poche  is  a  pocket,  a 
bag  or  purse  net ;  pocheter  dcs  fruits,  to  mellow  fruit 
in  the  pocket ;  Ir.  boucquaat  is  to  soften  ;  Sax.  pocca, 
a  pouch.] 

i.  To  cook,  as  eggs,  by  breaking  them  into  a  ves- 
sel of  boiling  water.  They  are  also  frequently  broken 
into  a  saucepan,  with  butter,  and  constantly  stirred 
while  over  the  fire,  until  cooked. 

2.  To  begin  and  not  complete.  Bacon. 

3.  To  tread  soft  ground,  or  snow  and  water,  as 
cattle,  whose  feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance 
and  leave  deep  tracks.  New  England. 

4.  To  steal  game ;  properly,  to  pocket  game,  or 
steal  it  and  convey  it  away  in  a  bag.    England. 

5.  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise.  Garth. 

POACH,   j>.  U     [Corn,  pokkia,  to  thrust ;  perhaps  Fr. 
packer.     It  seems   to  be  allied   to  Eng.  poke,  poker, 
Norm,  pouchon,  a  puncheon.      If  so,  it  is  from  the 
root   of   L.  pungo,   Eng.   to  punch;    G.  pochen,    to 
knock.] 
To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  spear ;  as,  to  poach  fish. 
England. 
POACH,  v.  i.     To  be  trodden  with  deep  tracks,  as  soft 
ground.    We  say,  the  ground  is  soft  in  spring,  and 
poaches  badly. 

Chalky  ami  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap  in  summer,  and 
poach  in  winter.  Mortimer. 

POACH'ARD,  )  n.*  [from  poach.]    The  English  name 

POCH'ARD,  (  of  certain  species  of  diving  ducks 
belonging  to  the  genus  Fuligula  of  Ray.  The  can- 
vas-back duck  of  North  America,  so  well  known  as 
a  luxury  of  the  table,  is  of  this  genus.  The  pochards 
are  properly  fresh-water  ducks,  but,  in  winter,  are 
found  on  the  sea-coasts.  Jardine.     Partington. 

PoACH'ED,  (pocht,)  pp.  or  a.  Slightly  boiled  or  soft- 
ened ;  trodden  with  deep  footsteps  ;  stolen. 

PoACH'ER,  71.     One  that  steals  game.  More. 

PoACH'I-NESS,  7t.  Wetness  ami  softness  ;  the  state 
of  being  easily  penetrable  by  the  feet  of  beasts ;  ap- 
plied tn  laud. 

POACH'IN  >,  ppr.     Slightly  boiling  ;  stealing  game. 

PoAOH'ING,  7i.     Act  of  stealing  game. 

POACH'Y,  a.  Wet  and  soft ;  such  as  the  feet  of  cat- 
tle will  penetrate  to  some  depth  ;  applied  to  land  or 
ground  of  any  kind. 

POCK,  7i.  [Sax.  poc,  or  pace  ;  D.  pok  ;  G.  poeke ;  Dan. 
pukkel ,-  W.  /i.rjr,  that  swells  out ;  Ir.  bocam,  to  swell, 
coinciding  witli  G.  bauch,  D  bulk,  Dan.  bug,  the  bel- 
ly, Eng.  big,  &c.  ;  probably  all  of  one  family.]    - 

A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the 
variolous  and  vaccine  diseases,  named,  from  the  pus- 
tules, small-pox. 

POCK'AR  RED.     See  Pocrfretten. 

POCK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  pochette,  from  poche,  pocket,  pouch  ) 
Sax.  pocca.] 

1.  A  small  bag  inserted  in  a  garment,  for  carrying 
small  articles. 

2.  A  small  bag  or  net  to  receive  the  balls  in  bil- 
liards. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  pocket  of  hops,  (about 
160  lbs.,)  as  in  other  cases  we  use  Sack.  [Not  used 
in  America.]  Johnson. 

POCK'ET,  71.  t.    To  put  or  conceal  in  the  pocket ;  as, 
to  pocket  a  penknife. 
2.  To  take  clandestinely. 

To  pocket  an  insult  or  affront ;  to  receive  it  without 
resenting  it,  or  at  least  without  seeking  redress.  [In 
popular  use.] 

POCK'ET-BOOK,  77.  A  small  book  of  paper  cov- 
ered with  leather;  used  for  carrying  papers  in  the 
pocket. 

POCK'ET-ED,  pp.    Put  or  concealed  in  the  pocket. 

POCK'ET-GLaSS,  ti.     A  portable  looking-glass. 

POCK'ET-HoLE,  n.     The  opening  into  a  pocket. 

POCK'KT  IMC,  vpr.     Potting  in  the  pocket. 

POCK'ET-LU),  n.     The  flap  over  the  pocket-hole. 

POCK'ET-MON'EY,  (-mun'ne,)  n.  Money  tor  the 
pocket,  or  for  occasional  expenses. 

POCK'FR 10T-TEN,  a.     Pitted  with  the  small-pox. 

POCK'-HoLE,  ii.     The  pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock. 

POCK'I-NESS,  «.     Th,-  state  of  being  pockv. 

POCK' -MARK,  71.  Mark  or  scar  made  by  the  small- 
pox. 

POCK'WOOD,  n.  Guaiacum  officinale,  or  lignum  vi- 
ta;, a  very  hard  wood. 

POCK' Y,  a.  [from  pock.]  Infected  with  the  small- 
pox ;  full  of  pocks. 

2.  Vile  ;  rascally  ;  mischievous ;  contemptible.  [In 
vultrar  use.] 

Pfl'€0,  [It.]    In  music,  a  little. 

PO-eO'SON,  ti.    Reclaimed  marsh.    [Virginia.] 

Washington. 


POE 

POC'TI-LENT,   a.      [L.  poculenlus,  from  poculum,   a 
cup.] 
Fit  for  drink.     [Not  used.] 

POe'U-LI-FORM,  a.     [L.  poculum,  a  cup,  and  forma, 
form.] 
Cup-shaped. 

POD,  7t.  [In  W.  podi  signifies  to  take  in  or  compre- 
hend ;  but  I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 
this  word.] 

A  vague  term  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
different  specific  pericarps  or  seed-vessels  of  plants, 
such  as  the  legume,  the  lenient,  the  siliutic,  the  sili- 
cle,  the  follicle,  the  conceptacle,  and  even  the  cap- 
sule, &c. 

POD,  v.  i.     To  swell ;  to  fill  ;  also,  to  produce  pods. 

PO-DAG'RI€,         I  a.      [L.    podagra:   Gr.    miaypa; 

PO-DAG'Rie-AL,  S  Trove,  the  foot,  and  aypa,  a  seiz- 
ure.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty;  partaking  of  the 
gout. 

2.  Afflicted  with  the  gout.  Brown. 
POD'DED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  its  pods  formed  ;  furnished 

with  pods. 
POD'DER,  n.    A  gatherer  of  pods. 
PO-DES'TA,  ti.    Oneofthechii  f  magistrates  of  Genoa 

and  Venice. 
PODGE,  ti.     A  puddle  ;  a  plash.  Skinner. 

PO'DI-UM,   7i.     [L.]     In  architecture,  the  part  in  an 

amphitheater  projecting  over  the  arena.     BranAc. 
2.  Also,  a  balcony  or  open  gallery.  Elmes. 

POD-O-GYN'I-UM,  ii.     The  same  as  Basigynium. 
POD'O-SPERM,  ti.     [Gr.  none  and  nircpua.] 

In  botany,  the  umbilical  cord  of  an  ovule;  a  little 

thread  connecting  an  ovule  with  its  placenta. 

Lindlcy. 
PO-DRI'DA,  71.     [Sp.]     Ollapodrida,  a  miscellaneous 

dish  of  meats.     [See  Olla  Podrida.] 
PCE'CIL-lTE,  Ti.     [Infra.]     A  term  applied,  from  its 

variegated  appearance,  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 
POE-CIL-IT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  iroi/riAoc,  variegated.] 

In  geology,  an  epithet  applied,  from  its  variegated 

appearance,  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

PCE-CIL'O-POD,  Ti.  [Gr.  ttjikiXoc,  various, and  tto'vs, 
foot.] 

A  crustaceous  animal  having  various  kinds  of  feet; 
viz.,  prehensory,  ambulatory,  branchial,  and  nata- 
tory. Kirby. 

PO'EM,  71.  [L.  poema;  Gr.  -notr,pa,  from  Ttoito),  to 
make,  to  compose  songs.  In  Russ.  poyu  signifies  to 
sing.     The  radical  sense  is  the  same,  to  strain.] 

1.  A  metrical  composition  ;  a  composition  in  which 
the  verses  consist  of  certain  measures,  whether  in 
blank  verse  or  in  rhyme  ;  as,  the  poems  of  Homer  or 
of  Milton  ;  opposed  to  Prose.  Drtjdcn. 

2.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  some  compositions 
in  which  the  language  is  that  of  excited  imagination  ; 
as,  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

PO'E-SY,  7i.  [Fr.  poesie  ;  L.  poesis  ;  Gr.  ttoitjo-ic,  from 
7toi£o.,  to  make.] 

1.  The  art  or  skill  of  composing  poems;  as,  the 
heavenly  gift  of  poesy.  Dryden. 

2.  Poetry  ;  metrical  composition. 

Music  and  jionn/  ni^l  lo  uaicla  ii  you.  Shale. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing.  Shale. 

PO'ET,  ti.  [Fr.  pnetc  ;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  poeta  ;  Gr.  -«.?,- 
rnc.     See  Poem.] 

1.  The  author  of  a  poem  ;  the  inventor  or  maker 
of  a  metrical  composition. 

A  poet  is  a  malar,  lis  tli-  ■  u-ord    signifies  ;  and   he  who  can  not 

2.  One  skilled  in  making  poetry,  or  who  has  a  par- 
ticular genius  for  metrical  composition ;  one  distin- 
guished for  poetic  talents.  Many  write  verses  who 
can  not  be  called  poets. 

Po'ET-AS-TER,  7i.    A  petty  poet;  a  pitiful  rhymer  or 

writer  of  verses.  Roscommon. 

PO'ET-ESS,  ti.    A  female  poet.  Hall. 

PO-ET'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.   xotiiTiKOc  ;  L.  poeticus ;  Fr. 
PO-ET'IC-AL,  i      poetique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  poetry  ;  suitable  to  poetry  ;  as,  a 
poetical  genius  ;  poetic  turn  or  talent  ;  poetic  license. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry  or  measure  ;  as,  a  poetical 
composition. 

3.  Possessing  the  peculiar  beauties  of  poetry  ;  sub- 
lime ;  as,  a  composition  or  passage  highly  poetical. 

PO-ET'16-AL-LY,  ado.  With  the  qualities  of  poetry  ; 
bv  the  art  of  poetry  ;  by  fiction.  Dryden. 

PO-ET'ICS,  71.     The  doctrine  of  poetry.        Warlon. 

PO'ET-IZE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  poetiser.] 

To  write  as  a  poet ;  to  compose  verse.       Donne. 

Po'ET-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  poetry. 

PO'ET-LAU'RE-ATE,  n.  A  poet  employed  to  com- 
pose poems  for- the  birthdays  of  a  prince,  or  other 
special  occasion. 

PO'ET-MU-SI"CIAN,  (-/.ish'an,)  ti.  An  appellation 
given  to  the  bard  and  1\  ri>l  ol"  former  ages,  as  uniting 
the  professions  of  poetry  and  music.  Busby. 

Po'ET-RESS,  71.     A  female  poet ;   a  poetess.     [Bad.] 

PO'ET-RY,  7i.     [Gr.7r.iir/Tpio.] 

1.  Metrical  composition;  verse;  as,  heroic  poetry ; 
dramatic  poetry;  lyric  or  Pindaric  poetry. 


POI 


2.  The  art  or  practice  of  composing  in  verse.    He 
excels  in  poetry. 

3.  Poems  ;  poetical  composition.    We  take  pleas- 
ure  in  reading  poetry. 

4.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  language  of  ex 
cited  imagination  and  feeling. 

PO'ET-SHIP,  ti.     The  state  of  a  poet. 
POG'GY,  ti.    A  salt-water  fish,  highly  esteemed  for 
food  ;  written,  also,  Porgee  and  Porgy,  which  see. 
POfGN'AN-CY,   (poin'an-sy,)  n.      [See    Poignant.] 


Sharpness  ;  the  power  of  stimulating  the 


of 


tim/t 


2.  Point;  sharpness;  keenness;  the  power  of  i 
ritation  ;  asperity  ;  as,  the  poignancy  of  wit  or  sar- 

3.  Severity  ;  acuteness.  [castn. 
POIGN'ANT,  (poin'ant.)  a.     [Fr.  poignant,  participle 

of  poindre,  from  L.  pungere,  pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  Sharp;  stimulating  the  organs  of  taste;  as, 
poignant  sauce.  Dryden. 

2.  Pointed;  keen;  bitter;  irritating  ;  satirical ;  as, 
poignant  wit. 

3.  Severe;  piercing;  very  painful  or  acute;  as, 
poiiriuuit  pniii  or  grief.  Norrui.     South. 

POIGN'ANT-LY,  (poin'nnt-ly,)  adv.  In  a  stimulating, 
piercing,  or  irritating    manner;    with    keenness   or 

P(H  KIL-IT'ie.     See  PneciUT.c. 

POINT,  77.*[Fr.,  from  poind:  Sp.  and  It.  punto,punta; 
W.  pionc;  from  L.  punctum,  from  pungo,  to  prick, 
properly,  to  thrust,  pret.  pepugi,  showing  that  71  is  not 
radical.  Hence  it  accords  with  Norm,  pouchon,  a 
puncheon,  Fr.  poincon,  Eng.  to  punch,  and  with  poke, 
poker,  Gr.  -r,y  vvia,  &c] 

1.  The  sharp  end  of  any  instrument  or  body  ;  as, 
the  point  of  a  knife,  of  a  sword,  or  of  a  thorn. 
Hence,  a  steel  instrument  bavin?  a  sharp  point  or 
end,  used  by  engravers,  etchers,  &c. 

2.  A  string  with  a  tag  ;  as,  a  silken  point.     Shak. 

3.  A  small  rape,  headland,  or  promontory;  a  tract 
of  land  extending  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river,  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  shore,  and  becoming  narrow  at 
the  end  ;  as,  Point  Judith  ;  Montauk  Point.  It  is 
smaller  than  a  cape. 

4.  The  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  a  lively  turn  of 
thought  or  expression  that  strikes  with  force  and 
agreeable  surprise. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes.   Dryden. 

5.  An  indivisible  part  of  time  or  space.  We  say, 
a  point  of  time,  a  point  of  space.     Locke.     Davies. 

6.  A  small  space  ;  as,  a  small  point  of  land.  Prior. 

7.  Punctilio  ;  nicety  ;  exactness  of  ceremony  ;  as, 
points  of  precedence. 

8.  Place  near,  next,  or  continuous  to  ;  verge  ;  eve. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  departure,  or  at  the  point  of 
death. 

9.  Exact  place.  He  left  off  at  the  point  where  he 
began. 

10.  Degree  ;  state  of  elevation,  depression,  or  ex- 
tension ;  as,  he  has  reached  an  extraordinary  point  of 
excellence.  He  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation. 

11.  A  character  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  writ- 
ing, or  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in  readingur speak- 
ing; as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 
The  period  is  called  a  full  stop,  as  it  marks  the  close 
of  a  sentence. 

12.  A  spot ;  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots 
or  lines  ;  as,  the  ace  point 

13.  In  geometry,  that  which  lias  neither  parts  nor 
magnitude.  Euclid. 

A  point  is  that  which  has  ri.^unn.  but  not- magnitude.  Play/air. 

A  pom!  is  a  li.uil  lenni.ianiiir  a  line.  LcgcTulre. 

14.  In  imtsic,  a  dot  or  mark  anciently  used,  like  our 
note,  to  distinguish  tones  or  sounds.  Hence,  simple 
counterpoint  isVhen  a  note  of  the  lower  part  answers 
exactly  to  that  of  the  upper  ;  and  figurative  counter- 
point "is  when  a  note  is  syncopated,  and  one  of  the 
parts  makes  several  notes  or  inflections  of  the  voice, 
while  the  other  holds  on  one.  Encyc. 

15.  In  modern  music,  a  dot  placed  at  the  right  hand 
of  a  note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time  by  one 
half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal  to  three  min- 
ims, a  minim  equal  to  three  quavers,  &c. 

lb'.  In  astronomy,  a  division  of  the  great  circles  of 
the  horizon,  and'  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
four  cardinal  points  are  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  On  the  space  between  two  of  these  points, 
making  a  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  com- 
pass is  marked  with  subordinate  divisions,  the  whole 
number  being  thirty-two  points. 

17.  In  astronomy,  a  certain  place  marked  in  the 
heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  importance  in  as- 
tronomical calculations.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are 
called  vertical  points;  the  nodes  are  the  points  where 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic;  the  places  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic 
intersect  are  called  equinoctial  points ;  the  points  of 
the  ecliptic  at  which  the  departure  of  the  sun  from 
the  equator,  north  and  south,  is  terminated,  are  called 
solstitial  points. 

18.  In  perspective,  a  certain  pole  or  place  with  -e- 
gard  to  the  perspective  plane.  Encyc. 

19.  In  manufactories,  a  lace  or  work  wrought  by 
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20.  The  place  to  which  any  thing  is  directed,  or 
the  direction  in  which  an  object  is  presented  to  the 
eye.  We  say,  in  tliis  point  of  view  an  object  ap- 
pears to  advantage.  In  this  or  that  point  of  view 
the  evidence  is  important. 

21.  Particular:  single  thing  or  subject.  In  what 
point,  do  we  differ?  All  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  parties  are  adjusted.  We  say,  in  point  of 
anticpiity,  in  point  of  fact,  in  point  of  excellence. 
The  letter,  in  every  point,  is  admirable.  The  treaty 
is  executed  in  every  point. 

22.  Aim;  purpose;  tiling  to  be  reached  or  accom- 
plished ;  as,  to  gain  one's  point. 

23.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What  a  point  your  falcon  made  t  Shak. 

24.  A  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion;  a  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a  whole. 
These   arguments   are   not   sufficient   to  prove  the 

Strange  point  and  new  ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  wlie'iico  learned.  MUton. 

25.  A  note  or  tune. 

Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trump  t,  .ind  a  i>uiiU  of  war.  Shah. 

*26.  In  heraldry,  points  are  the  several  different 
parts  of  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local  positions 
of  figures.  Encyc. 

27.  In  electricity,  the  acute  termination  of  a  body 
which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  fluid  to  or  from 
the  body.  Encyc. 

28.  In  gunner  it,  pnint-hhinl;  shot  denotes  the  shot  of 
a  gun  leveled  horizontally.  The  point-blank  range 
is  the  extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a  ball  dis- 
charged. In  shooting  point  blank,  the  ball  is  sup- 
posed to  move  directly  to  the  object,  without  a  curve. 
Hence,  adverbially,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  directly. 

29.  In  marine  language,  points  are  flat  pieces  of 
braided  cordage,  tapering  lioin  the  middle  toward 
each  end  ;  used  in  reefing  the  courses  and  top-sails 
of  square-rigged  vessels.  Mar.  Vict. 

Vowel-points,  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  lan- 
guages, are  certain  marks  placed  above  or  below  the 
consonants,  or  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Ethiopic, 
representing  the  vocal  sr tint's  or  vowels,  which  pre- 
cede or  fellow  the  articulations. 

The  point;  the  subject;  the  main  question;  the 
precise  thing  to  be  considered,  determined,  or  ac- 
complished. This  argument  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  to  the  point. 
POINT,  v.  t.  To  sharpen  ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  file 
to  an  acute  end  ;  as,  to  point  a  dart  or  a  pin. 

2.  To  direct  toward  an  object  ur  place,  to  show  its 
position,  or  excite  attention  to  it ;  as,  to  point  the  fin- 
ger at  an  object ;  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  one. 

Shak. 

3.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. 

Whosoever  should  h  ■  guided  thronedi  his  battles  by  Minerva, 
and  pointed  to  ■".-.  ry  scene  of  tin  in,  would  see  nothing  hut 
subjects  of  surprise.  Pope. 

4.  To  aim  ;  to  direct  toward  an  object ;  as,  to 
point  a  musket  at  a  wolf;  to  point  a  cannon  at  a 
gate. 

5.  To  mark  with  characters  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  desig- 
nating the  pauses;  as,  to  point  a  written  composi- 
tion. 

6.  To  mark  with  vowel-points. 

7.  To  appoint.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

8.  To  fill  the  joints  of  with  mortar,  and  smooth 
them  with  the  point  of  a  trowel ;  as,  to  point  a  wall. 

To  point  out;  to  show  by  the  finger  or  by  other 
means. 

To  point  a  rope ;  to  cause  it  to  taper  at  the  end,  as 
by  taking  out  a  few  of  its  yarns  and  with  these 
working  a  mat  over  it,  so  that  it  may  pass  easily 
through  a  hole. 

To  point  a  sail;  to  affix  points  through  the  eyelet 
holes  of  the  reefs. 

To  point  the  nurds  of  avessel ;  to  brace  them  so  that 
the  wind  shall  s.riko  them  obliquely.  Totten. 

POINT,  v.  i.    To  direct  the  finger  for  designating  an 
object,  and  exciting  attention  to  it ;  with  at. 


Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catharine 

Shak. 

Point  at  ihe  furred  coal  and  rigged  shoe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  indicate,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen 

He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear. 

Cay. 

3.  To  show  distinctly  by  any  means. 

To  point  ai  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 

most  equally 

-,  w  „,ld   ,rr- 
Snifi. 

haps  admit  a  controversy. 

4.  To  fill   the  joints  or  crevices  of  a 

wall  with 

To  point  at ;  to  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt  by 

pointing  or  directing  attention  to. 
POINT' A L,  7i.     In  botany,  the  pistil  of  a  plant. 
POINT'-l.LANJC,   7i.      [Fr.]      In    gunnery,  having   a 

horizontal  direction  ;  as,  a  point-blank  shot.     Hence. 

2.  Direct;  ns,  a  point-blank  denial. 

3.  adv.     Horizontally  ;  directly. 


POl 

POINT  D'jlP'PUr,  (pwa-dnp'puS,)  [Fr.]  Point  of 
support ;  basis  ;  a  fixed  point  at  which  troops  form, 
and  on  which  operations  rest. 

POINT  DE-VlSE',  [Fr.]  Originally,  n  particular  sort 
of  patterned  lace,  or  a  device  worked  with  a  point 
or  needle  ;  hence,  something  uncommonly  nice  and 
exact.  Shak.     Smart. 

POINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sharpened  ;  formed  to  a  point ; 
directed  ;  aimed  ;  marked  with  points  :  filled  with 
mortar,  as  crevices. 

2.  Aimed  at  a  particular  person  or  transaction. 

3.  a.  Sharp  ;  having  a  sharp  point ;  as,  a  pointed 
rock. 

4.  Characterized  by  keenness,  or  epi grammatical 
smartness  ;  as,  a  pointed  rebuke  ;  pointed  wit. 

POINT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  pointed  manner;  with 
lively  turns  of  thought  or  expression. 

He  often  wrote  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.  Dryden. 

2.  With  direct  assertion  ;  with  direct  reference  to 
a  subject;  with  expiicitness;  as,  he  declared  point- 
edly he  would  accede  to  the  proposition. 
POINT'ED-NESS,  n.      Sharpness  ;    pickedness  with 
asperity.  Johnson. 

2.  Epigrammatical  keenness  or  smartness. 

In  this  you  Olio"!  I  lor  ice,  lli.it  you  add  poi/th:dness  of  thought. 
Dryden. 

POINT'EL,  7i.    Something  on  a  point. 

These  poi^s  or  point'ls  an  ,  for  the  mast  part,  litde  halls  set  at 
the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which  they  can  move  every  way 
at  pleasure.  Derliam. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  stvle.  Wiclif. 

POINT'ER.ti.*  Any  thing  that  points. 

2.  The  hand  of  a  timepiece.  Watts. 

*3.  A  variety  of  dog,  trained  to  stop  and  point  out 
the  game  to  sportsmen.  Gay. 

POINT'ING,  ppr.  Directing  the  finger ;  showing  ; 
directing. 

2.  Marking  with  points,  as  a  writing. 

3.  Filling  the  joints  and  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar  or  cement. 

POINT'ING,  n.  The  art  of  making  the  divisions  of 
a  writing ;  punctuation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pointed  with  marks  or 
points. 

3.  The  act  of  filling  the  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar,  &c. ;  or  the  material  with  which  they  are 
filled. 

POINT'ING-STOCK,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  or 
scorn.  Shak. 

POINT'LESS,  o.     Having  no  point  ;  blunt ;  obtuse  ; 
as,  a  pointless  sword. 
2.  Having  no  sinailness  or  keenness. 


POL 


POISE,   (poiz,)  n.     [W.  pwijs,   weight;    Arm.  poes 
hich 


Fr.  /lull's.    See  the  verb.] 
1.  Weight ;  gravity  ;  that 


body  to 
descend  or  tend  to  the  center.  Spenser. 

2.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weighing 
with  steelyards,  to  balance  the  substance  weighed. 

3.  Balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  a  state  in  which  things 
are  balanced  by  equal  weight  or  power  ;  equipoise. 
The  mind  may  rest  in  a  poise  between  two  opinions. 

The  panicles  tormiiig  ihe  earth  must  convene  from  all  quarters 
toward  the  middle,  uhkh  would  lode-  the  whole  compound 
rest  in  a  poise.  Benttey. 

4.  A  regulating  power  ;  that  which  balances. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  ult<  n  want  the  poise  of  judg- 
ment. Dryden. 
POISE,  (poiz,)  v.  t.     [W.  pwysaw,  to  throw  down,  to 
press,  to  lean,  or  incline,  to  weigh  ;  Arm.  poesa  ;  It. 
pesare;  Sp.  and  Port,  pesar;  Com.  puia  ;  Fr.  peser.] 

1.  To  balance  in  weight  ;  to  make  of  equal  weight ; 
as,  to  poise  the  scales  of  a  balance. 

2.  To  hold  or  place  in  equilibrium  or  equipon- 
derance. 

Our  nation,  with  united  reforest  blest, 

Not  now  Content  to  j/oisc,  shell  sway  the  rest.  Dryden. 

3.  To  load  with  weight  for  balancing. 

Where  could  lie  v  fuel  anode  r  form  BO  fit 

To  poise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit?  Dryden. 

4.  To  examine  or  ascertain,  as  by  the  balance  ;  to 
weigh. 

He  can  not  consider  the  str  irerth,  poise  die  weight,  and 


rgumei 


would  conclude  against  his 

5.  To  oppress  ;  to  weigh  dow: 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down 
When  I  should  mount  on  wings  of  victory.       '  Shak. 

POIS'£D,    (poizd,)   pp.     Balanced  ;    made   equal   in 

weight;  resting  in  equilibrium. 
Pt)IS'L\G,/,/ir.     Balancing. 

FOIS'ON,  (poiz'n,)  n.t  [Fr.  poison  ;  Arm.  empoesoun, 
pouiion  ;  Sp.  pontoiia  ;  Port,  pvconha.  tilt,  its  alliance 
to  L.  pus.     See  Class  Bs,  No.  25.] 

1.  Any  agent  capable  of  producing  a  morbid,  nox- 
ious, or  dangerous  effect  upon  any  thing  endowed 
with  life.  All  medicines  possessing  sufficient  ac- 
tivity to  be  of  much  value,  are  always  poisons  in 
inordinate  or  excessive  quantities  ;  and  every  thing 
poisonous  is  callable  of  proving  medicinal  in  suitably 
reduced  quantities.  The  ancient  Greeks  employed 
the  same  word  both  for  a  medicine  and  a  poison. 
There  are  as  many  different  modes  in  which  poisons 


operate  as  there  are  different  and  distinct,  medicinal 
powers  of  any  material  activity.  According  to  the 
popular  notion,  those  articles  only  are  poisonous, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  morbid,  noxious, 
or  dangerous  effects,  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities ;  hut  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  such  a 
distinction. 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant;  as,  the  poison 
of  pestilential  di.-enses. 

3.  That  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity  oj 
health  ;  as,  the  poison  of  evil  example  ;  the  potion  of 
sin.  South. 

POIS'ON,  v.  t.    To  infect  with  any  thing  fatal  to  life ; 
as,  to  poison  an  arrow. 
2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill,  by  poison. 

he  poisoned  himself  and  died.  — 


3.  To  taint;   to  mar;   to  impair;   as,   discontent 
poisons  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  falsi  o  i,  poisoned  his  people's  loyalty  f  Rome. 


lo  stiller  die  thoughts  to  he  via. in  d,  is  lu  poison  tie'  fountains  of 
morality.  Rambler. 

POIS'ON-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  poisoned. 
POIS'ON-£D,  pp.  or  a.      Infected   or  destroyed  by 

poison. 
POIS'ON-ER,  7i.    One  who  poisons  or  corrupts  ;  that 

which  corrupts. 
POIS'ON-FUL,  a.     Replete  with  poison. 
POIS'ON-ING,  ppr.    Infecting  with  poison;  corrupt- 

POIS'ON-OUS,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  poison; 
corrupting  ;  impairing  soundness  or  purity. 

POIS'ON-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  fatal  or  injurious 
effects. 

POIS'ON-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fatal 
or  injurious  to  health  and  soundness. 

POIS'ON-TREE,».  A  tree  that  poisons.  This  name 
is  given  to  Rhus-venenata,  or  Swamp-sumac,  Rhus- 
toxicodendron,  or  Climbing-sumac,  and  Rhus-pumila, 
or  Dwarf-sumac,  of  the  United  States  ;  to  Rbus- 
vernicifera,  or  the  Varnish-sumac,  and  Rhus-succe- 
danea,  of  Japan  ;  to  Rhus-perniciosa,  Rhtts-juglan- 
difolia,  and  Hipponiane-mancinella,  or  Manchineel 
tree  of  South  America  ;  to  Strychnos-tieute,  and 
Antiaris-toxicaria,  the  two  Bohun  Upas  of  Java,  &c. 
All  of  these  are  valuable  medicines.  The  active 
principle  of  the  most  active  of  the  poison  trees  of 
Java,  has  long  been  kept  in  the  shops,  and  is  exten- 
sively useti  by  physicians. 

POI'TREL,  ii.  [Fr.  poitrail,  from  L.  pectorals,  from 
pectus,  the  breast.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner. 

2.  A  graving  tool.     [Ciu.  pointeL]  Minsioortli. 
POIZE.     An  old  spelling  of  Poise.     [See  Poise.] 
PoKE,  7t.    [Sax.  pocca,  polia;   Fr.  poche,  a  pouch  or 

bag.] 
A  pocket  ;  a  small  hag  ;  as,  a  pig  in  tipoke. 

Camden.     Spectator. 
POKE,  )    n.     The  popular  name  of  a  North 

POKE'-WEED,  j  American  herbaceous  plant, bear- 
ing d  ill;  purple  juicy  berries,  the  Pin  tolarcadecandra, 
otherwise  called  Pocan,  Cocum,  and  Garget.  As  a 
medicine,  it  has  emetic,  cathartic,  narcotic,  and  even 
more  important  qualities,  and  it  has  had  some  repu 
tation  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  &c. 
POKE,  v.  t.  [Corn,  pokkia,  to  thrust  or  push.  In 
Annoric,  pnehan  is  one  that  dives  or  plunges.] 

1.  Properly,  to  thrust ;  to  push  against  with  any 
thing  pointed  ;  hence,  to  feel  or  search  for  with  a 
long  instrument.  Brown. 

2.  To  thrust  at  with  the  horns,  as  an  ox;  a  popular 
use  of  the  word  in  New  England. 

POKE,  v.  i.     To  grope,  as  in  the  dark.  Prior. 

To  poke  at;  to  thrust  the  horns  at. 

POKE,  7i.  In  New  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  un- 
ruly beasts  from  leaping  or  breaking  through  fences, 
consisting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted,  pointing 
forward. 

PoKE,  v.  t.    To  put  a  poke  on  ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox. 

New  England. 

POK'ER,  7i.  [from  poke.]  An  iron  bar  used  in  stirring 
the  tire  when  coal  is  used  for  fuel.  Swift. 

POK'ER,  ii.  [Dan.  pokker,  the  deuse  ;  W.  pwea,  a'hub- 
goblin  ;  /nog,  id. ;  bwgan,  a  bugbear  ;  bw,  terror, 
fright.  These  words  seem  to  be  allied  to  buw,  buwc, 
an  ox  or  cow,  L.  bos,  bovis,  and  all  perhaps  from  the 
bellowing  of  lulls.] 

Any  frightful  object,  especially  in  the  dark;  a 
bugbear;  a  word  in  roonnoo  popular  use  in  America. 
Hence  has  been  formed  the  adjective  Pokerish. 

POK'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  in  the  dark  ;  stirring  with  a 
puker ;    thrusting    at  with   the   horns ;    putting    a 

POK'ING,  a.     Drudging  ;  servile.  [Colloquial]   Gray 
PoK'ING-STICK,  ii.    An   instrument  formerly  used 
in  adjusting  the  plaits  of  rufi's  then  worn. 

I  Middleton.     Shak. 

PO-LACCA,  )  u.     [Sp.  polacre;  Port,  polaca,  polhacra ; 
PO-L.VCRE,  (      Fr.  polacre,  polaque.] 
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A  vessel  with  three  masts,  used  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   The  masts  are   usually  of  one  piece,  so  that 
they  have  neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross-trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards.        Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 
PO'LAR.  a.     [Fr.  polairc ;  It.  polare;  Sp.  polar.      See 

Pole.] 

]    Pertaining  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  north  and 
south,  ur  to  the  poles  of  artificial   globes  ;  situated 
near  one  of  the  poles  ;  as,  polar  regions  ;  polar  seas  ; 
•    polar  ice  or  climates. 

2.  Proceeding  from  one  of  the  regions  near  the 
poles  ;  as,  polar  winds. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  magnetic  pole,  or  to  the  point 
to  which  the  magn;  tic  needle  is  directed. 

POL'AR-CHY,  n.     [Gr.  noXvs  and  apxi-l 
Government  bv  a  number  of  persons. 

PO-LAR-IZ'A-HLE,  a.     Susceptible  of  polarization. 

PO-LAR'I-SGOPE,  «.  [polar,  pole,  and  Gr.  c/cottcw,  to 
view.] 

An  instrument  used  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  the  polarization  ul'  light.  Francis. 

PO-LAR'I-TY,  71.  That  quality  of  a  body  in  virtue  of 
which  peculiar  properties  reside  in  certain  points  ; 
usually,  as  iir  electrified  or  magnetized  bodies,  prop- 
erties of  attraction  or  repulsion,  or  the  power  of  tak- 
ing a  certain  direction.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  po- 
larity of  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle,  whose  pole 
is  not  always  that  of  the  earth,  hut  a  point  somewhat 
easterly  or  westerly  ,  and  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
from  a"  north  and  south  line  is  called  its  variation. 
A  mineral  is  said  to  possess  polarity,  when  it  attracts 
one  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

PO-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  polarity  to 
a  body  ;  the  state  of  having  polarity. 

Polarization  of  light;  a  change  produced  upon 
light  by  the  action  of  certain  media,  by  which  it 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  polarity,  or  poles 
possessing  different  properties.  This  property  of 
light  was  first  discovered  by  Huygens  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  of  double  refraction,  as  seen  in 
"     Iceland  crystal.     The  attention  of  opticians  was 


lar  property  of  light  has  afforded  an  explanation  of 
several  very  intricate  phenomena  in  optics. 

PO'LAR-IZE,  v.  t.     To  communicate  polarity  to. 

Po'LAR-tZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  polarity  commu- 
nicated to. 

Pol,  A  R-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Giving  polaritv  to. 

PO'LAR-Y,  a.  [See  Polar.]  Tending  to  a  pole ; 
having  a  direction  to  a  pole.  Brown. 

POL'DER,  n.  [D.J  In  Holland  and  Belgium,  a  tract 
of  low  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  means  of  high 

POLE,  n.  [Sax.  pol,  pal;  G.  pfahl;  D.  pool;  Sw. 
pale  ;  Dan.  peel ;  W.  pawl ;  L.  pains.     See  Pale.] 

1.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  wood,  or  the  stem  of  a 
small  tree  deprived  of  its  branches.  Thus  seamen 
use  poles  for  setting  or  driving  boats  in  shallow 
water  ;  the  stems  of  small  trees  are  used  for  hoops, 
and  called  Hoop-poles  ;  the  stems  of  small,  but  tall, 
straight  trees,  are  used  as  poles  for  supporting  the 
scaffolding  in  building. 

2.  A  rod  ;  a  perch  ;  a  measure  of  length  of  5|  yards, 
or  a  square  measure  of  30',  square  yards. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring.  Bacon. 
Bare  poles;  a  ship  is  under  bare  poles  when  her 

sails  are  all  furled.  Mar.  Diet. 

POLE,  n.  [Fr.  pole ;  It.  and  Sp.  polo  ;  G.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  pol ;  D.  pool;  L.  polus  ;  Gr.  ttoAu;,  from  woXeui, 
to  turn.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
on  which  the  sphere  revolves.  These  two  points 
are  called  the  poles  of  the  world. 

2.  In  spherics,  a  point  equally  distant  from  every 
part  of  ilie  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  ;  or  it  is  a  point  "ID"  distant  from  the  plane  of 
a  circle,  and  in  a  line  passing  perpendicularly  through 
the  center,  called  the  axis.  Thus  the  zenith  and 
nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 

3.  In  geography,  the  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis, 
or  one  of  the  points  on  the  surfaee  of  our  globe 
through  which  the  axis  passes. 

4.  The  star  which  is  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the 
earth  ;  the  pole-star. 

Poles  fthe  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  90J  from  the  ecliptic.  They  are  23°  30'  dis- 
tant from  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Magnetic  poles :  two  points  in  a  magnet  in  which 
the  power  seems  to  be,  chiefly  concentrated. 

Olmsted. 
POLE,  n.     [from  Poland.]     A  native  of  Poland. 
POLE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  poles  for  support ;  as,  to 
pole  beans. 

2.  To  bear  or  convey  on  poles ;  as,  to  pole  hay  into 


3.  To  impel  by  poles,  as  a  boat ;  to  push  forward 
by  the  use  of  poles. 
POLE' -AX,  n.*  An  ax  fixed  to  a  pole  or  handle;  or 
rather  a  sort  of  hatchet  with  a  handle  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  a  point  or  claw  bending  down- 
ward from  the  back  of  its  head.  Ifis  principally 
used  in  actions  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the  rigging  of  the 
enemy  attempting  to  board  ;  sometimes  it  is  thrust 
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into  the  side  of  a  ship  to  assist  in  mounting  the  ene- 
my's ship,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Boakding-ax. 
Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 
PSLE'CAT,  n.      [Fr.  poule,   a  hen,  and  eliat,  a  cat, 
i.  e.,  hen-cat,  because  it  feeds  on  poultry,  eggs,  &c] 
The  popular  name  of  two  digitigtade  carnivorous 
mammals,  the  Putorius  communis  and  the  Putorius 
alpinus.      These  are  small  quadrupeds    of  Europe, 
neatly  allied  to  the  weasel.     They  have  small  glands 
secreting  a  fetid  liquor  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
American  skunk.     The  fitchew  or  fitchet. 
PoLE'Da-VY,  n.    A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

Ainsworlh. 
POL'E-MARGH,  7i.     [Gr.  TtoXeyapx"!  >  noXeuos,  war, 
and  ap\ri,  rule,  or  apxos,  chief.] 

In  Athens,  originalhi,  the  military  commander-in- 
chief;  but  afterwards,  a  civil  magistrate  who  had 
under  his  care  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
city.  There  were  also  in  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  polemarchs,  who  were  high  officers, 
exercising  both  military  andlcivil  functions. 

Smith's  Diet. 
PO-LEM'IG,  )  a.      [Gr.  lroXepiKOc,  from  ttuAezjoc, 

PO-LEM'IG-AL,  j      war.] 

1.  Controversial ;  disputative ;  intended  to  main- 
tain an  opinion  or  system  in  opposition  to  others  ;  as, 
a  polemic  treatise,  discourse,  essay,  or  book  ;  polemic 
divinity. 

2.  Engaged  irr  supporting  an  opinion  or  system  by 
controversy;  as,  a  polemic  writer.  Soutli. 

PO-LEM'I€,  71.  A  disputant ;  a  controvertist ;  one 
who  writes  in  support  of  an  opinion  or  system  in  op- 
position to  another.  Pope. 

PO-LEM'I€S,  7i.  Contest  or  controversy,  especially 
on  religious  subjects. 

PO-LEM'O-SeOPE,  7t.  [Gr.  noXeuos,  war,  and  cko- 
ttsoi,  to  view.] 

An  oblique  perspective  glass  contrived  for  seeing 
objects  that  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye.  It  is 
,  called  diagonal  or  side  opera-glass.  Hutton. 

PO-LEjV'TA,n.  [It.]  In  Italy,  pudding  made  of  the 
flour  of  maize,  or  Indian  meal ;  formerly  ground 
chestnuts  were  used.  Artoni. 

POLE'-STAR,  7i.  A  star  which  is  vertical,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  ;  a  lode-star.  The  northern 
pole-star  is  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the  northern 
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2.  That  which  serves  as  a  guide  or  director 

Barton. 
PO'LEY-GRASS,  77..     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lythrum. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
PO'LEY-MOUNT-AIN,  n.     A  plant  of  the   genus 

Teucriuin.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PO-LI-AN'THES,  77.  [Gr.  ttoAic,  a  city,  and  avBos,  a 
flower,  i.  e.,  city-flower,  because  it  is  much  culti- 
vated in  cities  1 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of 
which,  viz.,  Polianlhes  tuherosa,  is  cultivated  for  its 
flowers  under  the  absurd  name  of  Tuberose,  which 
is    merely   a  vicious   pronunciation   of  its   specific 

PO-LICE',  (po-lees',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  politia ;  Gr.  tto- 
Xireia,  from  rroAu,  city.] 

1.  The  government  of  a  city  or  town  ;  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  in- 
corporated town  or  borough  ;  as  the  police  of  London, 
of  New  York,  or  Boston.  The  word  is  applied  also 
to  the  government  of  all  towns  in  New  England, 
which  are  made  corporations  by  a  general  statute,  for 
certain  purposes. 

2.  The  internal  regulation  and  government  of  a 
kingdom  or  state.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  A  body  of  civil  officers,  especially  in  cities,  for 
enforcing  the  laws. 

PO-LiC'A'D,  (po-leest',)  )    a.      Regulated    by    laws ; 
POL'1-CI-.ED,  (-sid,)       j        furnished   with  a  regular 
system  of  laws  and  administration.      Bacon.     Burke. 
PO-LICE'-MAN,  n.    One  of  the  ordinary  police. 

PO-LiCE'-OF'FI-CER,  71.     An  officer  intrusted  with 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  a  city. 
POL'I-CY,  7J. t  [Fr.  police;    L.  politia;  Gr.  TroAireio, 

from  -oAic,  city,  Sans,  palya.) 

1.  Policy,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  the  same 
as  polity,  comprehending  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  civil  government  in  a  state  or  king- 
dom. But  by  usage,  pokey  is  now  more  generally 
used  to  denote  what  is  included  under  legislation 
and  administration,  and  may  bo  defined,  the  art  or 
manner  of  governing  a  nation  ;  or  that  system  of 
measures  which  the  sovereign  of  a  country  adopts 
and  pursues,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  Thus  we  speak  of  domestic  policy,  or  the 
system  of  internal  regulations  in  a  nation  ;  foreign 
policy,  or  the  measures  which  respect  foreign  na- 
tions ;  commercial  policy,  or  the  measures  which  re- 
spect commerce. 

2.  The  course  or  management  of  public  affairs, 
with  respect  either  to  foreign  powers,  or  to  internal 
arrangement.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  France  to 
preclude  females  from  the  throne.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage  her  navy,  by 
keeping  her  carrying  trade  in  her  own  hands.  In 
this  she  manifests  sound  policy.     Formerly,  England 
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permitted  wool  to  be  ex.rorted  and  manufactured  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  was  very  bad  policy. 

The  policy  of  all  laws  has  made  some  forms  necessary  in  the 
wording  of  last  wills  ai?d  testaments  Blackstone. 

All  violent  ;jo/icy  defeats  itself.    '  Hamilton. 

3.  In  common  usage,  prudence  or  wisdom,  in  rulers 
or  individuals,  in  the  management  of  public  or  pri- 
vate concerns. 

4.  Stratagem  ;  cunning ;  dexterity  of  management. 

5.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  public 
funds.     [It.  polizza.] 

6.  [Sp.  polha.}  Policy ;  in  commerce,  the  writing  or 
■instruction  by  which  a  contract  of  indemnity  is  effect- 
ed between  the  insurer  and  the  insured  ;  or  the  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  conditions  on 
which  a  person  or  company  undertakes  to  indemnify 
another  person  or  company  against  losses  of  property 
exposed  to  peculiar  hazards,  as  houses  or  goods  ex- 
posed to  fire,  or  ships  and  goods  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion on  the  high  seas.  This  writing  is  subscribed  by 
the  insurer,  who  is  called  the  underwriter.  The 
terms  policy  of  insurance,  or  assurance,  are  also  used 
for  the  contract  between  the  insured  and  the  under- 
writer. 

Policies  are  valued  or  open  ;  valued,  when  the  prop- 
erty or  goods  insured  are  valued  at  prime  cost;  open, 
when  the  goods  are  not  valued,  but,  if  lost,  their 
value  must  be  proved.  Park.     Blackstone. 

Wagering  policies,  which  insure  sums  of  money, 
interest  or  no  interest,  are  illegal. 


pO'lOj  >Lv  It,  . 


,  or  without  further  proof  of 
:  null  and  void. 

Blackstone. 


The  word  policy  is  used  also  for  the  writing  which 
insures  against  other  events,  as  well  as  against  loss 
of  property. 

",  the  pleasure-ground  about  a  gentle- 
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gardening,  the  operation  of  dispersing 
all  over  the  walks,  with   long  ash 
This  destroys  the  worm-casts,  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  walks.  Cyc. 
POL'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  poles  for  support. 

2.  Bearing  on  poles. 

3.  Pushing  forward  with  poles,  as  a  boat. 
PO'LISH,  a.     [from  Slav,  pole,  a  plain,  whence  Po- 
land.    See  the  verb.] 

Pertaining  to  Poland,  a  level  country  on  the  south 

of  Russia  and  the  Baltic. 

POL'ISH,  v.  t,     [Fr.  polir,  polissant;   Arm.  poulicza; 

It.  polire  or  pulire ;  Sp.  polir,  pulir ;  L.  polio ;  Dan. 

polerer ;  Sw.  polere  ;  Russ.  poliruyu ;  W.  caboli,  with 

a  prefix ;  Ar.  \JLs»  cliafala,  to  polish.    Qu.  its  alli- 
ance to. file.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  friction  ; 
as,  to  polish  glass,  marble,  metals,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  refine;  to  wear  off  rudeness,  rusticity,  and 
coarseness  ;  to  make  elegant  and  polite ;  as,  to  polish 
life  or  manners.  Milton. 

The  Greeks  were  polished  by  the  Asiatics  and  Egyptians. 

S.  S.  Smith. 
POL'ISH,  77.  i.    To  become  smooth  ;  to  receive  a  gloss , 
to  take  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface. 

S',eel  will  polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.     Bacon. 
POL'ISH,  71.    A  smooth,  glossy  surface,  produced  by 
friction. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish  seemed  free  from 

veins.  Newton. 

2.  Refinement ;  elegance  of  manners. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish?  Addison. 

POL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  polished. 
POL'ISH-£D,  (pol'isht,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  smooth  and 

glossy  ;  refined  ;  polite. 
POL'ISH-ED-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  polished,  or  of 

being  refined  and  elegant.  Donne.     Coventry. 

POL'ISH-ER,  71.      The    person    or   instrument  that 

polishes.  Addison. 

POL'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  smooth  and  glossy ; 

refining. 
POL'ISH-ING,  71.     The  act  of  making  smooth  and 
glossy,  or  of  refining  manners. 
2.  Smoothness;  glossiness;  refinement. 

Goldsmith. 
POL'ISH-MENT,  71.     Refinement.  Waterhouse. 

PO-LITE',  a.     [L.  politus,  polished,  from  polio,  supra.] 

1.  Literally,  smooth,  glossy ;  and  used  in  this 
sense  till  within  a  century. 

Rays  of  light  falling  on  a.  polite  surface.  Newton. 

[This  application  of  the  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
obsolete.] 

2.  Being  polished  or  elegant  in  manners ;  refined 
in  behavior ;  well  bred. 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polile.  Pope. 

3.  Courteous  ;  conip.&isant ;  obliging. 

His  manners  were  warm  without  insincerity,  and  polite  without 
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PO-LITE'NESS,  w.t  Polish  or  elegance  of  manners; 
gentility ;  good  breeding;  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
manners,  united  with  a  desire  to  please  others,  and 
a  careful  attention  to  their  wants  and  wishes. 

2.  Courteousness ;  complaisance;  obliging  atten- 
tions. 

PO£-/-rESS.E',(-tess',)?i.     [Fr.]     Politeness. 

[An  affected  word,  unless  when  applied  by  way 
of  contempt  to  over-acted  politeness.     Smart.] 

POL'I-TIC,  a.  [L.  politicus;  Gr.  ttoXitikos,  from 
itoXiTCia,  from  7roAic,  a  city.  This  word,  in  its 
origin,  is  the  same  as  Political,  and  was  formerly 
used  as  synonymous  with  it.  It  is  so  still  in  the 
phrase  body  politic.  Burke  used  politic  distinction 
for  political  distinction,  but  present  usage  does  not 
warrant  this  application.] 

1.  Wise  ;  prudent  ajjd  sagacious  in  devising  and 
pursuing  measures  adapted  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  ;  applied  in  persons  ;  as,  a  politic  prince. 

2.  Well  devised,  and  adapted  to  the  public  pros- 
perity ;  applied  to  things. 

This  land  was  famously  enriched 

With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shak. 

3.  Ingenious  in  devising  and  pursuing  any  scheme 
of  personal  or  national  aggrandizement,  without 
regard  to  the  morality  of  the  measure  ;  cunning  ; 
artful;  sagacious  in  adapting  means  to  the  end, 
whether  good  or  evil. 

I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  enemy. 

Shak. 

4.  Well  devised  ;  adapted  to  its  end,  right  or 
wrong. 

PO-LlT'I€-AL,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  policy,  or 
to  civil  government  and  its  administration.  Political 
measures  or  affairs  are  measures  that  respect  the 
government  of  a  nation  or  state.  So  we  say,  political 
power  or  authority ;  political  wisdom ;  a  political 
scheme;  political  opinions.  A  good  prince  is  the 
political  father  of  his  people.  The  founders  of  a 
state,  and  wise  senators,  are  also  called  political 
fathers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state,  or  to  nations  or 
states,  as  distinguished  from  civil  or  municipal;  as  in 
the  phrase  political  and  civil  rights,  the  former  com- 
prehending rights  that  belong  to  a  nation,  or  perhaps 
to  a  citizen  as  an  individual  of  a  nation ;  and  the 
latter  comprehending  the  local  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  any  member  of  it. 

Speaking  of  Pie  political  slete  of  Europe,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  of  Su"  den,  sic  lust  iier  liiinv  l<v  the  revolution. 

Foley. 

3.  Public;  derived  from  office  or  connection  with 
government ;  as,  political  character. 

4.  Artful  ;  skillful.     [See  Politic] 

5.  Treating  of  politics  or  government ;  as,  a  political 
writer.  Paley. 

Political  arithmetic ;  the  art  of  reasoning  by  figures, 
or  of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on  matters 
relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues,  value  of  lands  and 
effects,  produce  of  lands  or  manufactures,  popula- 
tion, &c. 

Political  economy ;  the  administration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  a  nation  ;  or  the  management  and  regu- 
lation of  its  resources  and  productive  property  and 
labor.  Political  economy  comprehends  all  the  meas- 
ures by  which  the  property  and  labor  of  citizens  are 
directed  in  the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  indi- 
vidual industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity.    Political  economy  is  now  considered  as 

PO-LIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state. 

2.  With  relation  to  politics. 

3.  Artfully  ;  with  address.     [Obs.]  Knolles. 
PO-LIT'IC-AS-TER,  n.     A   petty  politician  ;    a   pre- 
tender to  politics.                                       V 'Estrange. 

POL-I-TI"CIAN,  a.  Cunning  ;  using  artifice.  [Obs.] 
P0L-I-TI"C1AN,  (pol-c-tlsh'an,)  n.      [I'r.  politicien. j 

1.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  government  and 
the  art  of  governing;  one  devoted  to  politics. 

Dnjden.     Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  contrivance  South. 
rOL'I-Tie-L'Y,  adv.  Artfully.  Shale. 
i'OL'I-TICS,   n.     [Fr.  politique;   Gr.  ttoXitiko-     See 

Pol.cv.] 

The  science  of  government ;  that  part  of  ethics 
which  consists  in  the  regulation  and  government  of 
a  nation  or  state,  for  the  preservation  of  its  safety, 
peace,  and  prosperity  ;  comprehending  the  defense 
of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  control  or 
conquest,  the  augine  illation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their 
rights,  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
their  morals.  Politics,  as  a  science  or  an  art,  is  a 
subject  of  vast  extent  and  importance. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  political  aflairs,  or  the  contests 
of  parties_for  power. 

To  play  the  politician. 

Tilton. 

POL'l-TLTRE,  n.  [See  Polish.]  Polish  ;  the  glo 
given  bv  polishing.     [JVot  used.]  Donne. 

POL'I-TY,  «.t  [Gr.  iro*<«ia.] 

1.  The  form  or  constitution  of  civil  government  of 
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a  nation  or  state  ;  and  in  free  states,  the  frame  or 
fundamental  system  by  which  the  several  branches 
of  government,  are  established,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each  designated  and  defined. 

Every  branch  of  our  civil  polity  supports  and  is  supported,  regu- 
lates and  is  regulated,  by  the  resit.  Blackslone. 
Willi  i-'sp.  ci  i.e  tie  ii  iue  ne,   uo'uq,  our  colonies  are  properly  of 
three  sorts;    provinrinl    ,*ulili.=  !;iiienus  propneury  trovero- 
ments,  and  charter  governments.  Blackslone. 
The  word  seems  also  to  embrace  legislation  and 
administration  of  government. 

2.  The  constitution  or  general  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government  of  any  class  of  citizens,  consid- 
ered in  an  appropriate  character,  or  as  a  subordinate 
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PoL'KA,  n.     A  fashionable  Hungarian  dance. 
POLL,  n.     [D.  bol,  a   ball,  bowl,    crown,   poll,  pate, 
bulb.l 

1.  The  head  of  a  person,  or  the  back  part  of  the 
head  ;  and  in  composition,  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
beast,  as  in  poll-evil. 

2.  A  register  of  heads,  that  is,  of  persons.  Shah. 

3.  The  entry  of  the  names  of  electors  who  vote 
for  civil  officers.     Hence, 

4.  An  election  of  civil  officers,  or  the  place  of  elec- 
tion. 

Our  citizens  say,  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the 
poll,  that  is,  at  the'beginning  of  the  register  of  voters 
and  reception  of  votes,  or  the  close  of  the  same. 
They  say  also,  we  are  going  to  the  polls  ;  many  voters 
appeared  at  the  polls.  JVew  York. 

5.  A  fish  called  a  Chub  or  Chevin.  [See  Pollard.] 
P6LL,  v.  t.     To  lop  the  tops  of  trees.  Bacon. 

2.  To  clip  ;  to  cut  off  the  ends  ;  to  cut  off  hair  or 
wool  ;  to  shear.  The  phrases,  in  poll  the  hair,  and  to 
poll  the  head,  have  been  used.  The  latter  is  used  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2C.  To  poll  a  deed,  is  a  phrase  still  used 
in  law  language.  Z.  Swift. 

3.  To  mow ;  to  crop.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

4.  To  peel;  to  strip  ;  to  plunder.     [Obs.] 

Bacon.     Spenser. 

5.  To  lake  a  list  or  register  of  persons ;  to  enter 
names  in  a  list. 

6.  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter.         Ticket. 

8.  To  bring  to  the  polls  ;  as,  to  poll  votes. 
POL'LACK,  I  n.    A  stilt  water  fish  of  the  cod  family, 
POL'LOCK,  i      closely  allied  to  the  whiting  and  coal- 
fish. 

POL'LARD,  n.  [from  poll.]  A  tree  having  its  top  cut 
off  at  some  bight,  above  the  ground,  that  it  may  throw 
out  branches.  Bacon. 

2.  A  clipped  coin.  Camden. 

3.  The  chub  fish.  Minsworth. 

4.  A  stag  that  litis  cast  his  horns. 

5.  A  mixture  of  bran  arid  meal.  Jlinsworth. 
POL'LARD,  o.  t.  To  lop  the  tops  of  trees  ;  to  poll. 
POL'LARD-ED,  pp.  Lopped.  [Evelyn. 
PoLL'ED,  pp.    Lopped,  as  tops  of  trees.     [See  Poll.] 

2.  Brought  to  the  poll,  as  votes. 
POL'LEN,  n.     [L.  pollen,  pollis,  fine  flour ;  Russ.  pit, 
piel,  dust,  L.  pulvis.] 

1.  The  fecundating  dust  or  fine  substance,  like 
flour  or  meal,  contained  in  the  anther  of  flowers, 
which  is  dispersed  on  the  stigma  for  impregnation  ; 
farina.  Eneyc.     Milne.     Marty  n. 

2.  Fine  bran.  Bailey. 

POL-LEN-A'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  meal. 

POL'LEN-GER,  n.     Brushwood.     [Obs.]       Tusser. 

POL'LEN-IN,  n.  [from  pollen.]  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  pollen  of  plants.  Pollenin  is  various, 
as  obtained  from  different  plants,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  any  case,  to  be  a  distinct  proximate  princi- 
ple, and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  an  appellation 
appropriated  to  stub  proximate  principles. 

PoLL'ER,  n.  [from  poll.]  One  that  shaves  persons  ; 
a  barber.     [JVot  used.] 

2.  One  that  lops  or  polls  trees. 

3.  A  pillager ;  a  plunderer ;  one  that  fleeces  by  ex- 
action.    [JYot  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  One  that  registers  voters,  or  one  that  enters  his 
name  as  a  voter. 

PoLL'-E-V/L,  n.  [poll  and  evil.]  A  swelling  or 
aposteme  on  a  horse's  head,  or  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  between  the  ears.  Farrier's  Diet. 

POL-LIC-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  pollicitatio.] 

A  promise ;  a  voluntary  engagement,  or  a  paper 
containing  it.  Henry's  Britain. 

POL-LINC'TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  that  prepares  materi- 
als for  embalming  the  dead  ;  a  kind  of  undertaker. 
Orecnhill. 
PoLL'ING,  ppr.    Lopping  ;  as  the  tops  of  trees. 

2.  Registering  one's  name  as  a  voter.     [See  Poll.] 


duce.] 
Producing  pollen. 
POL'LI-WIG,  n.     A   tadpole.     Forby.      In   America, 
Polliwog.     Forby  thinks  it  to  be  from  periwig. 
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POL'LOCK,  n.     A  fish,  the  Pollack,  which  see. 

PoLL'-TAX,  n.  A  tax  levied  by  the  head  or  poll ;  a 
capitation  tax. 

POL-LOTE',  v.  u  [L.  polluo;  Fr.  polluer.  If  this 
word  is  compound,  a9  I  suspect,  it  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  preposition  po,  which  is  in  the  Russian 
language  and  retained  in  the  L.polluceo  and  possidco, 
and  according  to  Ainsworth,  of  luoo.  But  this  com- 
bination would  not  naturally  give  the  signification. 
If  the  word  is  simple,  the  first  syllable  coincides 
with  foul.  But  neither  is  this  etymology  satisfactory 
du.  Gr.  uoXvvta.] 

1.  To  defile;  to  make  foul  or  unclean  ;  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  But  appropriately,  among  the  Jews,  to 
make  unclean  or  impure,  in  a  legal  or  ceremonious 
sense, so  as  to  disqualify  a  person  for  sacred  services, 
or  to  render  things  unfit  for  sacred  uses.  JVum. 
xviii.     Ezod.  xx.    2  Kings  xxiii.    2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

2.  To  taint  with  guilt. 

Ye  pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols.  —  Ezek.  xx. 

3.  To  profane ;  to  use  for  carnal  or  idolatrous  pur- 
poses. 

My  Sabbaths  they  greatly  polluted.      Ezek.  xx. 

4.  To  corrupt  or  impair  by  mixture  of  ill,  moral  or 


Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 

TOL-LOTE',  a.     Polluted  ;  defiled 


^oef  my  pleasures,  imd  pollute  my  joy  ?  Dryden 

5.  To  violate  by  illegal  sexual  commerce. 


.H.CU  ,  uuncu.  Milton. 

POL-LOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Defiled  ;  rendered  unclean 
tainted  with  guilt;  impaired;  profaned. 

POL-LOT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  pollution. 

Heywood. 

POL-LCT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  polluted  ; 
defilement. 

POL-LOT'ER,  n.  A  defiler ;  one  that  pollutes  or  pro- 
fanes. 

POL-LuT'ING,  ppr.     Defiling;  rendering  unclean; 
corrupting  ;  profaning. 
2.  a.     Atlaoieil  or  lending  to  defile  or  infect. 

POL-LfjT"ING-LY,  adv.     Corruptingly. 

POL-LO'TION,  n.  [L.  pollutio;  Fr.  pollution;  Sp. 
pultiriuii  .■   [t.  polluiione.] 

1.  The  act  of  polluting. 

2.  Defilement ;  uncleanness  ;  impurity  ;  the  state 
of  being  polluted. 

3.  In  the  Jewish  economy,  legal  or  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness, which  disqualified  a  person  for  sacred 
services  or  for  common  intercourse  with  the  people, 
or  rendered  any  thing  unfit  for  sacred  use. 

4.  In  medicine,  the  emission  of  semen  in  sleep. 

5.  In  a  religious  sense,  guilt,  the  effect  of  sin  ; 
idolatry,  &c. 

POL'LUX,  n.     [L.]     A  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, in  the  constellation  Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 
2.  See  Castor.  [Brandc. 

PO-LO-NaISE',  \  n.    A  robe  or  dress  adopted   from 

PO  LO-NeSE',  j  the  fashion  of  the  Poles;  some- 
times worn  by  ladies. 

PO-LO-NeSE',  n.    The  Polish  language.        Eneyc. 

PO-LO-NOfSE',  (po-lo-naze',)  re.  In  music,  a  move- 
ment of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rhythm- 
ical caesura  on  the  last.  Busby. 

P5LT,  n.     [Svv.  bulta,  to  beat.] 

A  blow,  stroke,  or  striking  ;  a  word  in  common  use 
in  JVew  En  viand,  Halliwcll. 

PSLT'-FOOT,  n.    A  distorted  foot.     [JVot  in  use] 
Herbert. 

PoLT'-FOOT-ED,  a.  Having  distorted  feet.  [JVot 
in  use.]  '  '  B.  Jonson. 

POL-TROON',  n.t  [Fr.  poltron  ;  It.  poltrone,  an  idle 
fellow,  a  coward  ;  poltrire,  to  sleep,  to  be  idle,  to 
loiter  ;  Sp.  poltron,  idle,  lazy,  easy,  commodious  ; 
Port,  pollram,  an  idler  ;  poltram,  poltrona,  lazy,  cow- 
ardly ;  Arm.  poultroun ;  certainly  not  from  pollicc 
truncate.  The  primary  sense  is,  idle,  at  ease,  whence 
lazy  ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  fail,  W.  palltc] 

An  arrant  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  a  wretch  without 
spirit  or  courage.  Dryden. 

POL-TROON',  a.     Base;  vile;  contemptible. 

Hammond. 

POL-TROON'ER-Y,  n.  Cowardice  ;  baseness  of 
mind  ;  want  of  spirit. 

POL'VE-RINE,  n.     [L.  pulvis.  dust ;  It.  polvermo.] 
The  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syr' 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  is  preferred  to  other 
ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is  perfectly  white. 

PO'LY,  \n.  [L.  polium;  Gr.  ttoAioj/,  from  noXtoc, 
PO'LEY,  j      white.] 

An  evergreen  undershrub  of  the  genus  Teucrium, 
found  near  the  Mediterranean.  Loudon. 

The  grass  poley  is  of  the  genus  Lythrum. 

Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 
POL'Y,  in  compound  words,  is  from  the  Greek  -oAuc, 
and  signifies  many  ;  as  in  polygon,  a  figure  of  many 
angles. 
POL-Y-A-COUS'Tie,    o.      [Gr.    woAnc,    many,  and 
oira.i,  to  hear.] 

That  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound.  A9  a  noun, 
an  instrument  to  multiply  sounds. 
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POL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-A,  n.  *  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and 
adeXipo;,  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  pl:i nts  having  stamens  united 
in  three  or  more'  bodies  or  bundles  bv  the  filaments. 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  (  a.    Having  stamens  united 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHOUS,  ,      in  three  or  more  bundles. 

POL-Y-AN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  tcqXvs,  niany;  and  avnp, 
a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphro- 
dite plants,  having  many  stamens,  or  any  number 
above  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

POL-Y-AN'DRI-AN,  /  a.     Having  many  stamens,  that 

POL-Y-AN'DROfJS,  j  is,  any  number  above  twen- 
ty, inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

POL-Y-AN'DRY,  n.  [Supra.]  The  practice  of  fe- 
males having  more  husbands  than  one  at  the  same 
time;  plurality  of  husbands.  Forstcr's  Obs. 

POL-Y-AN'THtJS,  n.  [Gr  ttoXvs,  many,  and  avOos,  a 
flower.] 

An  ornamental  plant  of  the  genus  Primula  or 
primrose,  whose  flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in 
clusters.  Loudon. 

POL'Y-aRCH-Y,  n.     [Gr.  rroXt.?  and  opxij.] 

A  government  by  many  persons,  of  whatever  order 

POL-Y-AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  mXvs,  many,  ai>- 
tos,  he  himself,  and  ypa.j>o>,  to  write.] 

The  act  or  practice  of 'multiplying  copies  of  one's 
own  handwriting  or  of  manuscripts,  by  engraving  on 
stone  ;  a  species  of  lithography. 

Ddastcyric.     Med.  Repos. 
PO-LYB'A-SlTE,  n.     [Gr.  noXvs,  many,  and  (ia<ns, 
base.] 

An  iron-black  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  silver, 
sulphur,  and  antimony,  with  some  copper  and  ar- 

POL'YleilORD,  a.    [Gr.  ttoAbi,  many,  and  chord.] 
Having  many  chords  or  strings. 

Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 
POL'Y-CHREST,  n.     [Gr.  7roXu<;,many,  and  xP'loros, 
useful.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  that  serves  for  many  uses, 
or  that  cure?  many  diseases.     [Obs.] 

Polychrest  salt,  among  old  chemists,  was  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  Brands. 
POL'Y-€HRO-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  iroXvs,  many,  and  xpoitjw, 
to  color.] 

The  coloring  matter  of  saffron.  Ure. 

POL-Y-eHRO-MAT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  toAvc,  many,  and 
XP"Pat  color.] 

In  miiirralni.il,  exhibiting  a  plav  of  colors.  Molts. 
POL-Y-€0-TYL-E'DON,  71.    [Gr.  noXvs,  many,  and 
KOrv\r\Saiv,  a  cavity.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  has  many  or  more  than  two 
cotyledons  or  lubes  to  the  seed.  Martyn. 

POL-Y-€0-TYL-i?'DON-OUS,  a.    Having  more  than 

two  lobes  to  the  seed. 
POL-Y-E'DRON,     (  See   Polyhedron  and    Polyhe- 
POL-Y-E'DROUS.  j      oral. 

POL-Y-Ga'MI-A,  a.  [Gr.  ttoXuc,  many,  and  yapoc, 
marriage.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  male  or  female  flowers,  or  both,  not 
inclosed  in  the  same  common  calyx,  but  scattered 
either  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  two  or  three  distinct 
iudiviiliuils,  in  dun-rent  flowers.  Martyn. 

POL-Y-GA'MI-AN,  )  a.  In  botany,  producing  hermaph- 
PO-LYG'A-MOUS,  j      rodite  flowers,  with  male  or 

female  flowers,  or  both. 
PO-LYG'A-MIST,   71.      [See   Polygamy.]      A  person 
who  practices  polygamy,  or  maintains  its  lawfulness; 
Hammond. 
PO-LYG'A-MOUS,  a.     Consisting  of  polygamy. 

Encyc. 
2.  Inclined  to  polygamy  ;    having  a  plurality  of 
wives. 
PO-LYG'A-MY,  n.      [Gr.   iroXvc,   many,  and  yapoc, 
marriage.] 

A  plurality  of  wive-1  or  husbands  at  t lie  same  time  ; 
or  the  having  of  such  plurality.  When  a  man  has 
more  wives  than  one,  or  a  woman  more  husbands 
than  one,  at  the  same  time,  the  offender  is  punisha- 
ble for  polygamy.  Such  is  the  fact  in  Christian  coun 
tries.  Hut  pohi.ramii  is  allowed  iu  some  countries,  as 
in  Turkey. 
POL'Y-GAR,  71.    In  Hindostan,  an  inhabitant  of  the 

woods. 
POL-Y-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAtjc,  many,  and  j  acrryp 
stomach.] 

Having  many  stomachs. 
POL-Y-GAS'TRIC,    n.      An    animal    having    manj 

stomachs,  as  some  of  the  infusories.  Bell. 

PO-LYG'E-NOUS,  a.  [Gr  iroXut,  many,  and  yevos, 
kind.] 

Consisting  of  many  kinds  ;  as,  a  polygenous  moun 
tain,  which  is  composed  of  strata  of  different  species 
of  stone.  Kirwan. 

POL'Y-GLOT,  a.  [Gr.  ire-Aus,  many,  and  yXojrra, 
tongue.] 

Having  or  containing  many  languages  ;  as,  a  poly- 
glot lexicon  or  Bible. 
POL'Y-GLOT,  7i.      A  book    containing   many  lan- 
guages, particularly  the   Bible  containing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  several  languages. 


POL 


POL'Y-GON,  n.  *  [Gr.  ttoAuj,  many, 


consequently  of  many  sides  ;  particularly,  one  whose 
perimeter  consists  of  more  than  four  sides.     Brande. 

PO-LYG'ON-OUS,  |    "•     Having  many  anS'es-  Lce- 
Polygonal  numbers;    in   arithmetic,  the  successive 
sums  of  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Brande. 

POL-Y-GON-OM'E-TRY,   ».     [polygon   and  Gr.  per- 

pav.] 

The  doctrine  of  polygons.  Brande. 

PO-LYG'ON-UM,  n.  [Gr.  iroXvs,  many,  and  yovv, 
knee  or  knot.] 

A  genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  numerous 
joints  in  the  stem.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
species  of  polygonum  are  the  three  sorts  of  buck- 
wheat, the  medicinal  bistort,  the  water-pepper,  &c. 

POL'Y-GRAM,  71.  [Gr.  TroXtij,  many,  and  ;pupna,  a 
writing.] 

A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines.  Barlow. 

POL'Y-GRAPH,  71.  [See  Polygraphy.]  An  instru- 
ment for  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing  with  ease 
and  expedition. 

POL-Y-GRAPII'I€,         )  a.      Pertaining    to    pblygra- 

POL-Y-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j  phy  ;  as,  a  poly  graphic  in- 
strument. 

2.  Done  with  a  polygraph  ;  as,  a  polygraphic  copy 
or  writing. 

PO-LYG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  TroAuc,  many,  and  ypatptl, 
a  writing  j  j  pafico,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  writing  in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deci- 
phering the  same.  Diet.     Encyc. 

POL'Y-GYN,  77.  >  [Gr.  iroXvc,  many,  and  v  wn, 

POL-Y-GYN'I-A,  n.pl.  j      a  female.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  many  styles. 

POL-Y-GYN'I-AN,  )   a.      In    botany,    having    many 

PO-LYG'YN-OUS,   j       styles. 

PO-LYG'Y-NY,  7t.  [Gr.  noXvs,  many,  and  ywn,  a  fe- 
male.] 

The  practice  of  having  more  wives  than  one  at 
the  same  time.  Forster's  Obs. 

PO-LY'HA-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  ttoAjjc,  many,  and  aXs, 
salt.] 

A  mineral  or  salt  occurring  in  masses  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  of  a  brick-red  color,  being  tinged  with 
iron.  It  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of 
potash,  and  of  soda.  C/caveland. 

POL-Y-HE'DRAL,      I  a.     [See  Polyhedron.]     Hav- 

POL-Y-He'DROUS,  \  ing  many  sides,  as  a  solid 
body. 

POL-Y-HE'DRON,  71.  [Gr.  ttoXuj,  many,  and 'erJpa, 
side.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  body  or  solid  contained  by  many 
sides  or  planes. 

2.  In  optics,  a  polyscope  or  multiplying  glass. 

Button. 
PO-LYL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  a-oAu;,  many,  and  Xoyos,  dis- 
course.] 

A  talking  much  ;  talkativeness  ;  garrulity.     [JVot 

POL-Y^MATH'ie,  a.  [See  Polymathy.]  Pertaining 
to  polymathy. 

PO-LYM'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  noXrc,  many  and  padnois, 
learning  ;  uavtlnvoi,  to  learn.] 

The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences  ;  ac- 
quaintance with  many  branches  of  learning,  or  with 
various  subjects.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

POL-Y-MIG'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  rroXtif,  many,  and  piyvv 
Hi,  to  mix.] 

A  black,  shining  mineral,  containing  titanic  acid, 
zirconia,  yttria,  oxyds  of  cerium  and  iron,  &c.  Dana. 

POL'YM-NITE,  71.      [stone  of  many  marshes.]      A 
stone  marked  with  dendrites  and  black  lines,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  represent  rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds. 
Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

POL'Y-MORPH,  7i.  [Gr.  iroXuf,  many,  and  popipn, 
form.] 

A  name  given  by  Soldani  to  a  numerous  tribe  or 
series  of  shells,  which  are  very,  small,  irregular,  and 
singular  in  form,  and  which  can  not  be  referred  to 
any  known  genus.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

POL'-Y-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  many 
forms.  Bisrelow. 

POL'Y-NEME,  7t.  A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Polyne- 
mus,  belonging  to  tin'  perch  family,  having  a  scaly, 
compressed  head,  with  a  blunt,  prominent  nose,  and 
pliform  appendages  to  the  pectoral  litis.      Pennant. 

POL-Y-NE'SIA,  ii.  [Gr.  woXvs,  many,  and  Pnups,  isle.] 
A  term  in  geography,  used  to  designate  numerous 
groups  of  isles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  near 
the  tropics  ;  as  the  Pelew  Isles,  the  Ladrones,  the 
Carolines,  the  .Sandwich  Isles,  the  Marquesas,  the 
Society  Isles,  and  the  Friendly  Isles. 

Dc  Brasses.     Pinlcerton. 

POL-Y-NE'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Polynesia. 

POL-Y-NC'MI-AL,  n.    [Gr.  nuXvs,  many*  and  oi>«p 

111  algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of  many  terms. 
POL-Y-Nd'MI-AL,  a.      Containing  many  names 
terms. 


POL 


POL-Y-ON'O-MOUS,  a. 

u,  name.] 
Having  many  names  c 


[Gr.  ,o 


many,  and  i 


titles ;  many-titled. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 
POL-Y-ON'O-MY,  n.    [Supra.]     Variety  of  different 

names.  Faber. 

POL-Y-OP'TRON,  j  7i.    [Gr.  jtoXi>s,  many,  and  ottto- 
POL-Y-OP'TRUM,  j      pai,  to  see.] 

A  glass  through  which  objects  appear  multiplied, 
but  diminished.  Hutton.     Brande. 

POL-Y-O-RA'MA,  71.     [Gr.  ttoXuc  and  opapa.] 

A  view  of  many  objects. 
POL'YP,7i.  An  aquatic  animal  of  the  Radiate  type,  hav- 
ing, in  general,  a  cylindrical  body,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  mouth,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  se- 
ries of  arms  or  tentacles.  It  has  no  special  organs  of 
sense,  and  is  capable  of  multiplying  by  buds  and  ar- 
tificial sections  as  well  as  by  ova.  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  Hydra 
polyp,  but  properly  includes  the  animals  of  all  zoo- 
phytes. These  animals  form  coral  by  the  secretion 
of  calcareous  matter.  Dana. 

POL'Y-PA-RY,  71.     [polyp  and  L.  pario,  to  produce.] 
A  name  given  to  coral,  because  formed  by  polyp's. 

POL-Y-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  jroXuir,  many,  and  ir'er- 
aXov,  a  petal.] 

In  botany,  having  many  petals ;  as,  a  polyp r.talous 
corol.  Martyn. 

PO-LYPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  iroXv;  and  tpaya.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  many  things,  or  kinds  of 
food. 
POL-Y-PHAR'MA-CY,  71.   [Gr.  ttoXvs  and  aiappaKCia.] 

Medicines  of  mam/  ingredients. 
POL-Y-PHON'ie,       (  a.  [Infra.]  Having  or  consisting 
PO-LYPH'O-NOUS,  (     of  many  voices  or  sounds. 
PO-LYPH'O-NISM,  ( ii.     [Gr.  ttoXi's,  many,  and  ibco- 
PO-LYPH'O-NY,      j      vn,  sound.] 

Multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverberations  of 
an  echo.  Derliam. 

PO-LYPH'O-NIST,  ii.    One  who  professes  the  art  of 
multiplying  sounds,   or  who   makes    a  variety  of 
sou  mis  ;   a  ventriloquist. 
PO-LYPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  TroAuc,  many,  and  <4vX- 
Xov,  leaf.] 

In  botany,  many-leafed  ;  as,  a  polyphyllous  calyx  or 
perianth. 
PO-LYP'I-DOM,  77.     [polyp  and  Gr.  Sopios,  house.] 

Literally,  a  house  or  hive  of  polyps  ;  a  name  some- 
times given  to  coral.  The  term  is  incorrect,  as  coral 
is  an  internal  secretion.  Dana. 

PO-LYP'I-ER,(po-\i]>'e-Z,)n.    [Ft.]    Polypary,  which 

see. 
POL-Y-PIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [polyp    and  fero.]     Produ- 
cing polyps.l 
POL'Y-PODE,  71.     [Gr.  ttoAdj  and  irovc.] 

An  animal  having  many  feet;  the  milleped  or 
wood-louse.  Coze. 

PO-LYP'O-DY,  71.     [L.  polypodium,  from  the  Greek. 
See  Polyp.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Polypodium,  of  the  order  of 
Filices  or  ferns.  The  fruclilications  are  in  roundish 
points,  scattered  over  the  inferior  disk  of  the  frons 
or  leaf.     There  are  numerous  species.  Loudon. 

POL'Y-POUS,a.  [from  polypus  1  Having  the  nature 
of  the  polypus  ;  having  many  feet  or  roots,  like  the 
cretion. 
[Gr.  ttoXvc, 
prismatic.] 

In  crystallography,  a  term  applied  to  a  prismatic 
crystal,  having  many  lateral,  secondary  planes,  with 
or  without  the  primary  planes.  Dana. 

POL'Y-PUS,   71.     [Gr.    ttoAuttouj,-  ttoXvc,   many,   and 
ttiw,  foot.] 

1.  Something  that  has  many  feet  or  roots. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  polyp,  which  see. 

3.  A  tumor  with  a  narrow  base,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  pear;  found  in  the  nose,  uterus,  &c.  Cooper. 

POL'Y-SCOPE,  7i.     [Gr.  ttoXvs,  many,  and  okottcw,  to 

view.] 
A  glass  which  makes  a  single  object  appear  as 

many  ;  a  multiplying  glass,  which  see.         Hutton. 
POL-Y-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.     In    botany,  a   polysepalous 

calyx  is  that  which  has  more  than  one  sepal.    Lindley. 
POL/Y-SPAST,  71.     [Sp.  polispastos  ;  Gr.  -cXvs,  many, 


,  to  dr 


<>Xvs,  mi 


Diet 


A  mach 
POL'Y-SPERM,  7i.     [G 
seed.] 

A  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many  seeds.  Evelyn. 
POEY-SPERiM'OUS,  a.     Containing  many  seeds  ;  as, 

apohisprrmmis  capsule  or  berry.  Maytyn. 

PO  I.'Y-STYLE,  ii      [Gr.  w  iX«S  and  <7ri>X.>s.] 

An  edifice  whose  columns  are  too  numerous  to  be 

readily  counted.  Elmcs. 

POL-Y  SYL-LAB'IC,  )  a.  [from  polysyllabic]  Per- 

POL-Y-SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  j      taining  to  it  polysyllable  ; 

consisting  of  main  syllables,  or  of  more  than  three. 

POL'Y-SYL-LA-BLE,  n.     [Gr.  toAus,  many,  and  irvX- 

\a/3n,  a  syllable.] 

A  word  of  many  syllables,  that  is,  consisting  of 
more  syllables  than'  three,  for  words  of  a  loss  number 
than  four  are  called  jnonos\  llables,  di.ssyllables,  and 
trisyllables.  Encyc 
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POL-Y-SYN'DE-TON,  re.     [Gr.  jrohiavi/ScTos i  troXvs, 

many,  and  o-wrjsroc,  connecting-] 
A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  the  copulative  is 

often  repeated  ;  as,  "  We  have  ships,  and  men,  and 

meney,  and  stores. 
POL-Y-TEeH'NI€,  a.     [Gr.  ttuAus,  many,  and  nxvy, 

Comprehending  many  arts  ;  applied  particularly  to 
a  school  in  which  many  branches  of  art  or  science 
are  taught. 
POL-Y-THAL'A-MOUS,  a.*   [Gr.  iro\vs,  many,  and 
SuAa/iic,  chamber.] 

Many-chambered  ;  applied  to  cephalopods  having 
multtiocular  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

POL'Y-THE-ISM,  n.      [Fr.  pohjtheisme ;    Gr.  ttoXvs, 
many,  and  Sens,  god.] 

The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods  or  invisible  be- 
ings superior  to  man,  and  having  an  agency  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  Stillingfleet. 

POL'Y-THE-IST,  n.    A  person  who   believes  in   or 

maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 
POL-Y-THE-IST'IC,  (  a.     Pertaining  to   polythe- 

POL-Y-THE-IST'ie-AL,  j     ism ;  as,  polytheistic  be- 
lief or  worship. 

2.  Holding  a  plurality  of  gods  ;  as,  a  polytheistic 
writer.  Milner.     Encyc. 

POL-Y-THE-IST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of 

polytheism. 
POL-Y-Zo'NAL,  a.     [Gr.  TioXtic  and  ftoi/r,.] 

Consisting  of  many  zones  or  rings;  as,  a  polyzonal 
lens.  Brewster. 

POM' ACE,  (pum'ase,)  n.     [from  L.  pomum,  an  apple, 
It.  pome,  Sp.  porno,  Fr.  pomme.] 

The  substance  of  apples  or  of  similar  fruit  crushed 
by  grinding.     In  America,  it  is  so  called  before  and 
ai'tcr  being  "pressed.     [See  Pomp  and  Pommel.] 
PO-Ma'CEOUS,  (-shus,)    a.     Consisting   of  apples ; 
as,  pomaceous  harvests.  Philips. 

2.  Like  pomace. 
PO-MADE',  n.     [Fr.  pommade  ;  It.  pomata  ;  Sp.  pomada, 
either  from  porno,  fruit,  or  from  perfuming  ;  poma  sig- 
nifying, in  Spanish,  a  perfume-box.] 
Perfumed  ointment.     [Little  used.] 
PO-MAN'DER,  n.     [Fr.  pomme  d'amire.    Johnson.] 
A  sweet  ball ;  a  perfumed  ball  or  powder. 

Bacon.     Slmk. 
PO-Ma'TUM,  n.     [Fr.  pommade;  It.  pomata;  Sp.  po- 
mada.    See  Pomade.] 

A  perfumed  unguent  or  composition  used  in  dress- 
ing the  hair.     It  is  also  used  in  medicine.      Encyc 
PO-Ma'TUM,  v.  t.    To  apply  pomatum  to  the  hair. 
POME,  n.     [L.  pomum.]  [Diet. 

1.  Ill  botany,  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  capsule  or  capsules,  as  the  apple, 
pear,  &c.  Martyn. 

2.  A  name  given  in  America  to  baked  cakes  of 
2naize  or  Indian  meal,  about  the  size  of  an  apple. 

POME,  v.  i.     [Fr.  ponvmer.] 

To  grow  to  a  head,  or  form  a  head  in   growing. 

[JV«(  used.]  Diet. 

POME-CIT'RON,  n.     A  citron  apple.        B.  Jonson. 
POME-GRAN'ATE,  (pum-gran'nate,)  n.     [L.  pomum, 

an  apple,  and  granatum,  grained.     See  Grain  and 

Granate.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Punica.  This  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  having 
a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  and  numerous 
seeds.     It  is  of  a  reddish  color. 

2.  The  tree  that  produces  pomegranates. 

3.  An  ornament  resembling  a  pomegranate,  on  the 
robe  and  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

POME-GRAN'ATE-TREE,  n.    The  tree  which  pro- 
duces pomegranates. 
POME'ROY,  (pum'roy,)  )  re.      Royal   apple;   a 

PO.ME-ROY'AL,  (pum-roy'al,)         particular    sort    of 
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POME'-WA-TER,  re.     A  sort  of  apple.  Shale. 

POM'EY,  n.     [In  heraldry,  a  green  roundel.  —  E.  H. 


i,  an  apple,  and  fcro, 


PO-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L. 
to  produce.] 

Apple-bearing  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
bear  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  pump- 
kins, cucumbers,  &c,  in  distinction  from  the  baccif- 
erous  or  berry-bean  rig  plants.         Ray.     Arbuthnot. 

POMME,  \n.*  In  hcraldrii,  [never  occur  alone, 

POM-METTE',  (  but  only  in  union  with  cross;  as,  a 
cross  pontine,  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  terminate  in 
three  half  circlets  resembling  apples.  There  are 
several  crosses  of  various  forms  ;  as,  the  cross  mdline, 
the  cross  patoncc — E.  H.  Barker.] 

POM'MAGE,  (p '-)  ii.     See  Pomace. 

POM'MEL,  fpum'mel,)  n.  [Fr.  pommeau  ;  It.  porno,  an 
apple  ;  porno  delta  spada,  the  pommel  of  a  hilt ;  Sp. 
porno,  L.  pomum,  an  apple,  or  a  similar  fruit ;  W. 
pwmp,  a  round  mass  or  lump.] 

1.  A  knob  or  ball ;  any  ornament  of  a  globular 
form.    3  Citron,  iv. 

2.  The  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;  the  protuber- 
ant part  of  a  saddle-bow;  the  round  knob  on  the 
frame  of  a  chair,  &c. 

POM'MEL,  (pum'mel,)  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
beat  as  with  a.  pommel,  that  is,  with  something  thick 
or  bulky  ;  to  bruise. 


PON 

[The  French  se  pommeler,  to  grow  dapple,  to  cur- 
dle, is  from  the  same  source  ;  but  the  sense  is  to 
make  knobs  or  lumps,  and  hence  to  variegate,  or 
make  spots  like  knobs.  The  Welsh  have  from  the 
same  root,  or  pwmp,  a  mass,  pwmpiaw,  to  form  a 
round  mass,  and  to  thump,  in  bang,  Eng.  to  bump.] 

POM'MEL-jED,  (pum'meld,)  pp.     Beaten  ;  bruised. 
2.  a.     In  heraldry,  having  pommels,  as  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

POM' M EL-ING,  ppr.     Heating. 

lYi   I'VUL-iNG,  re.     A  beating  or  bruising. 

POM-MEL'ION,  f-mel'yun,)  n.  [from  pommel.]  The 
cascabel  or  hindmost  knob  of  a  cannon. 

Mar.  Diet. 

PO-MO-LOfi'IC-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  pomology. 

PO-MOL'O-GIST,  71.     One  interested  in  pomology. 

PO-MOL'OGY,  71.  The  art  or  science  of  raising 
fruit. 

POMP,  71.  [L.  pompa  ;  Fr.  pompe  :  Arm.  pomp ;  pom- 
padi,  to  boast  ;  It.  and  Sp.  pompa ;  Sw.  pomp  ;  D.  pomp, 
a  pump,  and  pompom,  a  gourd,  a  pumpkin;  G.  pomp, 
show,  and  pumpc,  a  pump.  These  words  appear  to 
be  all  of  one  family,  coinciding  with  L.  bombus,  Sp. 
bomba,  Eng.  bomb,  bombast.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
swell  or  dilate  ;  Gr.  irounri,  iroinreia,  wopirevoi.] 

1.  A  procession  distinguished  by  ostentation  of 
grandeur  and  splendor;  as,  Ihe  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph. 

2.  Show  of  magnificence  ;  parade  ;  splendor. 

Hearts  former!  fur  love,  but  doomed  in  v;i;n  to  glow 

In  prisoned  pomp,  and  weep  in  splendid  woe.     D.  Humphreys. 

POMP-ATTC,  a.     [Low  L.  pompaticus,  pompatus.] 
Pompous  ;  splendid  ;  ostentatious.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Borrow. 
POMP'ET,  77.    The  ball  which  printers  use  to  black 

the  types.  Cotgraoe. 

POM'PHO-LYX,  7t.  [L.,  from  Gr. iro/riroXuf  ;  riou^os, 
a  tumor  ;  weptpt?,  a  blast,  a  puff,  a  bubble,  a  pustule. 
See  Pomp.] 

The  white  oxyd  which  sublimes  during  the 
combustion  of  zinc,  called  fiowers  of  line.  It 
rises  and  adheres  to  the  dome  of  the  furnace  and 
the  covers  of  the  crucibles.  Hill.  Nicholson.  Ure. 
POMP'I-ON,  (pump'e-on,)  n.  [D.  pompom,  a  pumpkin, 
a  gourd  ;  Sw.  pumpa.     See  Pomp  and  Pomace.] 

A  pumpkin ;  a  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Cu- 
curbita. 
POM'PlRE,  71.     [L.  pomum,  apple,  and  pyrus,  pear.] 
A  sort  of  pearmain.  Ainsworth. 

POM-POS'I-TY,  7i.     [It.  pompositd.] 

Pompousness;  ostentation;  boasting.  Aikin. 

POM-PO'SO,  [It.J     In  music,  grand  and  dignified. 
POMP'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  pompeuz  ;  It.  pomposo.] 

1.  Displaying  pomp  ;  showy  with  grandeur;  splen- 
did ;  magnificent ;  as,  a  pompous  procession  ;  a  pom- 
pous  triumph. 

2.  Ostentatious  ;  boastful ;  as,  a  pompous  account 
of  private  adventures. 

POMP'OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  parade  or  display  ; 
magnificently  ;  splendidly;  ostentatiously.     Dryd'en. 

POMP'OUS-NESS,  7t.  Tlie  state  of  being  pompous  ; 
magnificence;  splendor;  great  display  of  show  ;  os- 
tcntatiousness.  Addison. 

POM'-WA-TER,  7i.     The  name  of  a  large  apple. 

Diet. 

POND,  n.  [Sp.  Port,  and  It.  pantano,  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant water,  also  in  Sp.  hinderance,  obstacle,  diffi- 
culty. The  name  imports  standing  water,  from  set- 
ting or  confining.  It  may  be  allied  to  L.  pono  ;  Sax. 
jnjndan,  to  pound,  to  pen,  to  restrain,  and  L.  pontus, 
the  sea,  may  be  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  A  body  of  stagnant  water  without  an  outlet, 
larger  than  a  puddle,  and  smaller  than  a  lake  ;  or  a 
like  body  of  water  with  a  small  outlet.  In  the  United 
States,  we  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in 
the  interior  country,  which  are  fed  by  springs,  and 
from  which  issues  a  small  stream.  These  ponds  are 
often  a  mile  or  two,  or  even  more,  in  length,  and  the 
current  issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheels 
of  mills  and  furnaces. 

2.  A  collection  of  water  raised  in  a  river  by  a  dam, 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling  mill-wheels.  These 
artificial  ponds  are  called  Mill-ponds. 

Pond,  for  fish.     See  Fish-Pond. 
POND,«.  t.    [from  the  noun.]     To  make  a  pond  ;  to 

collect  in  a  pond  In  stopping  the  current  of  a  river. 
POND,  v.  t.     To  ponder.     [Not  in  tise.]  Spenser. 

PON'DER,  v.   t.i    [L.  pondero,  from   pondo,  pondus, 

a    pound ;    pendeo,  pendo,    to    weigh ;    and    Pers. 


daiidan,  to  think,  to  consider.] 

1.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  and  com- 
pare the  circumstances  or  consequences  of  an  event, 
or  the  importance  of  the  reasons  for  or  against  a  de- 
cision. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.  — 

2.  To  view  with  deliberation  ;  to  examine. 

Ponder  the  p:ith  el'  Itiy  feet.  — Prov.  iv. 
The  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts.  —  Prov.  xxi. 


PON 


used,  but  is  not  to  be 


PON-DER-A-IJIL'i-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  pon- 
derable. 

PON'DER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  weighed  ;  capa- 
ble of  bring  weighed.  Brown. 

PON'DER-AL,  a.     [from  L.  pondus,  weight.] 

Estimated   or  ascertained   by   weight,   as    distin- 
guished from  Numeral;  a»,  a  pondcrul  drachma. 
Arbuthnot. 

PON'DER-ANCE,  n.     Weight  ;  gravity.      Grconj. 

PON'DER-aTE,  v.  t.  To  weigh  m  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
sider.    [JVut  in  use.]  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

PON-DER-A'TION,  h.    The  act  o,"  weighing. 

Arbuthnot. 

PON'DER-SD,  pp.  Weighing  in  the  mind  ;  consid- 
ered ;  examined  by  intellectual  operation. 

PON'DER-ER,  7i.    One  that  weighs  in  his  mind. 

•     Whitlock. 

PON'DER-ING,  ppr.  Weighing  intellectually  ;  consid- 
ering ;   deliberating  on. 

PON'DER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  consideration  or  de- 
liberation. Hammond. 

PON»DER-OS'I-TY,  re.    Weight ;  gravity  ;  heaviness. 
Brown.     Ray. 

PON'DER-OUS,  a.  [L.  pondcrosus  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
pondcroso.) 

1.  Very  heavy  ;  weighty ;  as,  a  ponderous  shield  ; 
a  ponderous  load. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  as,  a  ponderous  pro 
ject.     [  This  application  of  the  word  is  unusual.] 

3.  Forcible;  strongly  impulsive;  as,  amotion  ve- 
hement or  ponderous  ;  a  ponderous  blow. 

Bacon.     Drydcn. 
Ponderous  spur;  heavy  spar,  or  barytes. 

PON'IiKU-OUS-LY,  adi\     With  great"  weight. 

PON'DER-OUS-NESS,  ii.  Weight;  heaviness;  grav- 
ity. Boyle. 

POND'-WEED,  77.  [pond  and  weed.]  An  aquatic 
herb  of  the  genus  Potamogeton.  The  triple-headed 
pond-weed  is  of  the  genus  Zaunichellia. 

PO'NENT,  a.  [It.  ponentc,  the  west ;  L.  ponens,  from 
pono,  to  set.] 

Western  ;  as,  the  ponent  winds.     [Little  used.] 
Milton. 

PON-GEE',  7i.     An  inferior  kind  of  India  silk. 

PON"GO,  7i.  The  name  pongo  was  applied  by  Buffon 
to  a  large  species  of  orang  otitang,  which  is  now  as- 
certained to  have  been  an  imaginary  animal.  It  is 
applied  by  Cuvier  totlie  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  resembles  the  true  orang 
outang  in  its  general  form  and  erect  position,  but  has 
the  cheek  pouches  and  lengthened  muzzle  of  the 
baboon.  It  has  also  been  applied  (Ed.  Encyc.)  to  the 
Simla  troglodidcs  or  chimpanzee  of  Cuvier,  a  native 
of  Western  Africa.  Cuvier.     Ed.  Encyc. 

PON'IARD,  (pon'yard,)  n.  [Fr.  poignard  ;  It.  pu- 
gnale;  Sp.punal;  Port,  punhal.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  the  formation  of  this  word  from  the  name  of 
the  fist,  Fr.  poing,  Sp.  puno,  It.  puguo,  L.  pugnus  ; 
but  this  is  not  obvious.] 

A  small  dagger  ;  a  pointed  instrument  for  stab- 
bing, borne  in  the  hand,  or  at  the  girdle,  or  in  the 
pocket.  Encyc. 

PON'IARD,  (pon'yard,)  v.  t  To  pierce  with  a  pon- 
iard ;  to  stah. 

PON'IARD-ED,  pp.   Pierced  with  a  poniard  ;  stabbed. 

PONK,  n.      [qu.   W.  pwca,  bwg,  a  hobgoblin ;    Ice. 
puke.] 
A  nr 

rON'TAC,  n.     Afinespeci 

PON'TAGE,  ?i.     [L.  pons,  ponlis,  a  bridge,  Sp.  puente, 
W.  pent.] 
A  duty  paid  for  repairing  bridges.  Ayliffe. 

PON-TEE',  71.  In  glass  works,  an  iron  instrument  used 
to  stick  the  glass  at  tire  bottom,  for  the  more  conven- 
ient fashioning  the  neck  of  it.  Cyc. 

PON'TIC,    a.       [L.    Pontus,  the    Euxine    Sea,    Gr. 

Pertaining  to  the  Pontus,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 
./.  Barlow. 
PON'TIFF,  71.     [Fr.  pontifc ;   L.   pontifex ;  said  to  be 
from  pons,  a  bridge,  anil  fiieio,  to  make.     The  sec- 
ond /  would  more  properly  be  omitted  in  this  word, 
the  derivatives.] 


times,  the  pope  is  called  pontiff,  or  sovereign  pontiff. 

PON-TIF'IC,  a.    Relating  to  priests  ;  popish. 

Milton.     Shenstone. 
PON-TIF'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  pontif  cutis.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest ;  as,  pontifical  author- 
ity ;  hence,  belonging  to  the  pope  ;  popish.    Ralegh. 

2.  Splendid  ;  magnificent.  Shak. 

3.  Bridge-building.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 
PON-TIF'IC-AL,  ii.    A  book  containing  rites  and  cer- 
emonies ecclesiastical.                 SoutA.     Stillingficct. 

PON-TIF-IG-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  and  government 
of  the  pope  ;  the  papacy.     [JVot  used.]  Usher. 

PON-TIF'I€-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  pontifical  manner. 

PON-TIF'IC-ALS,  71.  pi.  The  dress  and  ornaments  of 
a  priest  or  bishop.  Lowth. 

PON-TIF'ie-ATE,  7i.     [L.  pontijicatus.] 
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1.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  high  priest;  particu- 
larly, the  office  or  dignity  of  the  pope. 

He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontifi- 
cate. Addison. 

2.  The  reign  :>f  a  pope. 

Painting,  Bculpture,  and  architecture,  may  all  recover  themselves 
under  the  present  pontificate.  Addison. 

PONT'I-FICE,  (pont'e-fis,)  it.  Bridge-work  ;  struc- 
ture or  edifice  of  a  bridge.     [Little  used.']      Milton. 

PON-TI-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  <z.  Pertaining  to  the 
pope.  Burton. 

PON-TI-FI''CIAN,  (-fish'an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pope.  Hall. 

PON-TI-FI"CIAN,  7t.  One  that  adheres  to  the  pope ; 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Mountagu. 

POM™!!,!8-     P*  *"*"«.»"»•] 

A  term  designating  a  large  marsh  between  Rome 
and  Naples.' 

PONT'LE-VIS,  n.  In  horsemanship,  a  disorderly  re- 
sisting of  a  horse  by  rearing  repeatedly  on  his  hind 
legs,  so  as  to  he  in  danger  of  coming  over.    Bailey. 

PON-TO-NlER',     j  n.      A   term   applied  to  soldiers 

PON-TON-NIeR',  j  having  the  charge  of  construct- 
ing bridges. 

PON-TOON',  ?!.  [Fr.  and  Sp  ponton,  from  Fr.  pont, 
L.  pons,  a  bridge,  probably  from  the  root  of  pono,  to 
lay-] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  frame  of  wood  is 
covered  and  lined  with  tin,  or  covered  with  copper; 
used  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for  armies. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  lighter;  a  low,  flat  vessel,  resembling  a 
barge,  furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other 
machinery ;  used  in  careening  ships,  chiefly  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Mar.  Diet. 

Pontoon  br«!-?c,  is  a  bridge  ferne-d  with  pontoons, 
anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  parallel  lines,  a  few 
feet  asunder.  P.  Cyc. 

Pontoon  carriage,  is  made  with  two  wheels  only, 
and  two  long  side  pieces,  whose  fore  ends  are  sup- 
ported by  timbers.  Cyc. 

PC'NY,  n. ;  pi.  Ponies.     A  small  horse. 

POOD,  ii.  A  Russian  weight,  equal  to  40  Russian  or 
36  English  pounds  avoirdupois. 

POO'DLE,  n.  A  small  dog,  resembling  the  water  dog, 
covered  with  long,  silky  hair,  either  wholly  white  or 
with  black  patches.  Partington. 

POOL,  n.  [Sax.  pol,  put ;  D.  pod ;  G.  pfuhl ;  Ddn.pbl ; 
W.  pir.ll,  a  pool  or  pit ;  Arm.  poul ;  L.  palus;  Gr.  rr>/- 
Xoc ;  probably  from  setting,  standing,  like  L.  stag- 
nant, or  from  issuing,  as  a  spring.] 

A  small  collection  of  water  in  a  hollow  nlace,  sup- 
plied by  a  spring,  and  discharging  its  surplus  water 
by  an  outlet.  It  is  smaller  than  a  lake,  and,  in  New 
England,  is  never  confounded  with  pond  or  lake.  It 
signifies,  with  us,  a  spring  with  a  small  basin  or  res- 
ervoir, on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  used  by 
writers  with  more  latitude,  and  sometimes  signifies 
a  body  of  stagnant  water.    Milton.    Encyc.    Bacon. 

POTLE,!"-     l^.poule.] 

The  stakes  played  for  in  certain  games  of  cards. 

POOL'ER,  7i.     An  instrument  to  stir  a  tan  vat. 

POOP,  jt.  [Fr.  pmipe  ;  It.  [lappa  ;  Sp.  popa  ;  L.  puppis ; 
probably  a  projection.] 

The  highest  and  aftermost  part  of  a  ship,  reaching 
forward  to  the  mizzen  mast.  Tottcn. 

POOP,  v.  t.    To  strike  upon  the  stern,  as  a  heavy  sea. 
2.  To  strike  the  stern,  as  one  vessel  that  runs  her 
stem  against  another's  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

POOP'SD,  (poopt,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  poop;  struck 
on  the  poop  bv  a  heavy  sea. 

POOP'ING,  n.  '  The  shock  of  a  heavy  sea  on  the  stern 
or  quarter  of  a  ship,  when  scudding  in  a  tempest ; 
also,  the  action  of  one  ship's  running  her  stem 
against  another's  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

POOR,  a.  [L.  pauper;  Fr.  pauvre  ;  Sp.  pobre ;  It.  po- 
vcro  ;  Arm.  paour  ;  Norm,  pour,  power.] 

1.  Wholly  destitute  of  property,  or  not  having 
property  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  subsistence  ; 
needy.  It  is  often  synonymous  with  Indigent,  and 
with  Necessitoo-s,  denoting  extreme  want;  it  is  also 
applied  to  persons  who  are  not  entirely  destitute  of 
prop"ity,  but  are  not  rich  ;  as,  a  poor  man  or  woman  ; 
po  r  people. 

2.  In  law,  so  destitute  of  property  as  to  be  entitled 
to  maintenance  from  the  public. 

3.  Destitute  of  strength,  beauty,  or  dignity;  bar- 
ren ;  mean  ;  jejune  ;  as,  a  poor  composition  ;  a  poor 
essay  ;  a  poor  discourse. 

4.  Destitute  of  value,  worth,  or  importance ;  of 
little  use  ;  trifling. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a  poor  plea  or  apology  at 

5.  Paltry  ;  mean  ;  of  little  value  ;  as,  a  poor  coat ; 
a  poor  house. 

6.  Destitute  of  fertility ;  barren  ;  exhausted  ;  as, 
poor  land.     The  ground  is  become  poor. 

7.  Of  little  worth;  unimportant;  as,  in  my  poor 
opinion.  Swift. 

8.  Unhappy ;  pitiable. 

Vexed  sailors  curse  the  rain 
For  which  jiocr  *li''nln-r  S-  pr.iyril  in  vain.  Waller. 


3.  Mean  ;  depressed  ;   low  ;  dejected  ;  destitute  of 

B.  soothsayer  made  Aneieios   brieve  tint    I, is  Junius,  whidi  was 
otherwise  brave,  was,  in  the  presence  of  Octavianus,  poor 

,  a  poor  horse  ;  the  ox  is 

11.  Small,  or  of  a  bad  quality;  as,  a  poor  crop  ;  a 

12.  Uncomfortable  ;  restless ;  ill.  The  patient  has 
had  a  poor  night. 

13.  Destitute  of  saving  grace.    Rev.  iii. 

14.  In  general,  wanting  good  qualities,  or  the  qual- 
ities which  render  a  thing  valuable,  excellent, 
proper,  or  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ;  as,  a  poor  pen  ; 
a  poor  ship  ;  a  poor  carriage  ;  poor  fruit ;  poor  bread  ; 
poor  wine,  &c. 

15.  A  word  of  tenderness  or  pity;  dear. 

Poor,  litUe,  pretty,  fluttering  thing.  Prior. 

16.  A  word  of  slight  contempt ;  wretched. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees  and  councils  he 

17.  The  poor,  collectively,  used  as  a  noun ;  those 
who  are  destitute  of  property ;  the  indigent ;  the 
needy.  In  a  legal  sense,  those  who  depend  on  char- 
ity or  maintenance  by  the  public. 

1  have  observed  tlv  more  puMic  provisions  are  made  for  t 
"  :  for  themselves. 


s  they  provide  i 


Franklin. 

Poor  in  spirit ;  in  a  scriptural  sense,  humble  ;  con- 
trite ;  abased  in  one's  own  sight  by  a  sense  df  guilt. 
Matt.  v. 

POOR'ER,  a.  comp.     More  poor. 

POOR'EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  poor. 

POOR'-IIOUSE,  7!.  A  public  establishment  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

POORMOHN,  (-jon,)  7t.  A  fish  of  the  cod  family,  the 
common  hake,  Merluccius  vulgaris. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

POOR'-LAWS,  n.  pi.  Laws  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

POOR'LY,  adv.  Without  wealth;  in  indigence  or 
want  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  ;  as, 
to  live  poorly.  Sidney. 

2.  With  little  or  no  success  ;  with  little  growth, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  as,  wheat  grows  poorly  on  the 
Atlantic  horders  of  New  England  ;  these  men  have 
succeeded  poorly  in  business. 

3.  Meanly  ;  without  spirit. 


poorly  i 
POOR'L 


Dryden. 

He  performs 


4.  Without  excellence   or  dignity 
•orly  in  elevated  characters. 

OR'LY,  a.  Somewhat  ill ;  indisposed  ;  not  in 
health.     [Familiar.] 

For  three  or  four  weeks   past  I   have  lost  ground,  having  been 
poorly  in  health.  T.  Scott. 

POOR'NESS,  7t.     Destitution  of  property  ;  indigence  ; 
poverty  ;  want ;  as,  the  poorness  of  the  exchequer. 

That  poorness  c:ui  lurce  an  untruth  to  tell.  Chapman. 

[In  this  sense  we  generally  use  Poverty.] 

2.  Meanness  ;  lowness  ;  want  of  dignity  ;  as,  the 
poorness  of  language. 

3.  Want  of  spirit ;  as,  poorness  and  degeneracy  of 
spirit.  Addison. 

4.  Barrenness;   sterility;  as,  the  poorness  of  land 

5.  Unproductiveness  ;  want  of  the  metallic  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  poorness  of  ore. 

6.  Smallness  or  bad  quality;  as,  the  poorness  of 
crops  or  of  grain. 

7.  Want  of  value  or  importance ;  as,  the  poorness 
of  a  plea. 

8.  Want  of  good  qualities,  or  the  proper  qualities 
which  constitute  a  thing  good  in  its  kind  ;  as,  the 
poorness  of  a  ship  or  of  cloth. 

9.  Narrowness  ;  barrenness  ;  want  of  capacity. 

Spectator. 
Poorness  of  spirit ;  in  a  theological  sense,  true  hu- 
mility or  contrition  of  heart  on  account  of  sin. 
POOR-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.    Of  a  mean  spirit ;  cowardly ; 

base.  Den/iam. 

POOR-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.     Meanness  or  baseness 

of  spirit ;  cowardice.  South. 

POP,  7t.     [D.  poep.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or 
thrust.] 

A  small,  smart,  quick  sound  or  report.    Spectator. 
POP,  v.  i.    To  enter  or  issue  forth  with  a  quick,  sud- 

I  startled  at  U\s  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly.  Addison. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  start  from  place  to  place  suddenly. 
Swift. 


push  suddenly  with  a  quick 
into  his  hand.  Milton. 

Prior. 


POP,  7j.  L     To  thrust 
motion. 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand. 
Didst  thnu  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop? 
To  pop  off;  to  thrust  away  ;  to  shift  off.      Locke. 
POP,  adv.    Suddenly;   with  sudden  entrance  or  ap- 
pearance. 
POPE,  77.     [CSr.  warva,  nairnac,  rrairnoc  ;  Low  L.  papa; 
Hindoo,  bab  ;  Turkish,  baba  ;  Bithynian,  pappas  ;  Sp. 


POP 

It.  and  Port,  papa;  Fr.  pape ;  Scythian,  papa.  The 
word  denotes  father,  and  is  among  the  first  words 
articulated  by  children.] 

'  1.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  fish  of  the  perch  family,  called  also  a 
Ruff.  Walton. 

POPE'DOM,  7i.  The  place,  office,  or  dignity  of  the 
pope  ;  papal  dignity.  Shak. 

•J.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 
POPE'-JoAN ',  (-jone',)  7t.     A  game  of  cards.    Jcnner* 
PoPE'LING,  71.     An  adherent  of  the  pope. 
PoP'ER-Y,  77.     The  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  comprehending  doctrines  and  practices. 

Swift.     Encyc. 
POPE'S'-EYE,  71.     [pope  and  eye.]     The  gland  sur- 
rounded with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Johnson. 
PoPE'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  77.      A  large,  round   brush, 

with  a  long  handle,  for  dusting  ceilings.    Halliwell. 
POP'GLN,  77.    A  small  gun  or  tube  used  by  children 

to  shoot  wtids  and  make  a  noise.  Cheyne. 

POP'IN-J  AY,  n.  [Sp.  papagayo  ;  papa  and  gayo  ;  Port. 
id. ;  It.  pappagallo.] 

1.  A  parrot.  Grew. 

2.  A  woodpecker,  a  bird  wilh  a  gay  head. 

Peacham. 
The    green  woodpecker,  a  hird  with    a    scarlet 
crown,  a  native  of  Europe.  Ed.  Encyc. 

3.  A  gay,  trifling  young  man  ;  a  fop  or  coxcomb. 

Shak. 

PoP'ISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  pope  ;  taught  by  the 
pope  ;  pertaining  to  the  pope  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ;  as,  popish  tenets  or  ceremonies. 

POP'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  popish  manner  ;  with  a  ten- 
dency to  popery ;  as,  to  be  popishly  affected  or  in- 
clined. 


poppcl-trad  ;  Ir.  pobhlar.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Populus,  of  several  species, 

as  the  abele,  the  white  poplar,  the  black  poplar,  the 

aspen-tree,  &c.    The  species  are  all  of  rapid  growth, 

with  soft  wood.  Loudon. 

POP'LIN,  71.    A  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted.    It 

contains  more  silk  than  bombazine. 
POP-LIT'E-AL, 
POP  LIT'IC, 

Pertaining  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee  joint 
or  ham.  Brando.    Med.  Repos. 

POP'P£D,  (popt,)  pp.     Darted  in  or  out  suddenly. 
rOP'PKT.     See  Puppet. 

POP'FING,   77777-.      Entering  or  issuing  forth  with  a 
quick,  sudtlen  motion. 

•ypeg;  W. 
paver ;  It.  papavero.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Papaver,  of  several  species, 
from  one  of  which,  the  P.  somnifcrum,  or  white  poppy, 
is  collected  opium.  This  is  the  milky  juice  of  the 
capsule  when  half  grown,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
plant  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  cortical 
part,  is  scraped  off,  and  worked  in  the  sun's  heat  till 
it  is  of  a  consistence  to  form  cakes.  Encyc 

POP'U-LACE,  71. t  [Fr.,  from  the  It.  popalaccio,  from 
populus.     See  People.] 

The  common  people;  the  vulgar ;  the  multitude, 
comprehending  all  persons  not  distinguished  by 
rank,  education,  office,  profession,  or  erudition. 

Pope.     Swift. 

POP'IJ-LA-CY,  71.    The  populace  or  common  people. 

K.  Charles. 

POP'U/LAR,  a.     [Fr.  populaire  ;  It.  popolare ;  Sp.  popu 

lar ;  L.  popularis.     See  People.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people  ;  as,  the  popu- 
lar voice ;  popular  elections. 

So  the  popular  vote  inclines.  Milton. 

2.  Suitable  to  common  people  ;  familiar  ;  plain  ; 
easy  to  be  comprehended  ;  not  critical  or  abstruse. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions.  Hooker. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people;  enjoying  the  favor  of 
the  people  ;  pleasing  to  people  in  general ;  as,  a  pop- 
ular governor ;  a  popular  preacher;  a  popular  minis- 
try; a  popular  discourse;  a  popular  administration  ; 
a  'popular  war  or  peace.  Suspect  the  man  who  en- 
deavors to  make  that  popular  which  is  wrong. 

4.  Ambitious  ;  studious  of  the  favor  of  the  people. 


a.     [from  L.  poples,  the  ham.] 


A  r,oi-,rar   n    el  us  m  tor:    iw  teller   Usui  a  pre-HUnte  In  ronunon 

fame  and  to  the  people.  Dryden. 

[This  sense  is  not  usual.  It  is  more  customary  to 
apply  this  epithet  to  a  person  who  has  already  gained  the 
favor  of  the  people.] 

5.  Prevailing  among  the  people  ;  extensively  prev- 
alent ;  as,  a  popular  disease. 

6.  In  law,  a  popular  action  is  one  which  gives  a 
penalty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the  same. 

Blackstone. 
JVoic—  Popular,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
synonymous  with  vulgar;  the  latter  being  applied  to 
the  lower  classes  of  people,  the  illiterate  and  low- 
bred ;  the  former  is  applied  to  all  classes,  or  to  the 
body  of  the  people,  including  a  great  portion,  at 
least,  of  well-educated  citizens. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'(b'ee  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


j  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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POP-cT-LAR'I-TY,  re.     [L.  popularity.] 

1.  Favor  of  tlie  people  ;  the  state  of  possessing  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  peuple  in  general; 
as,  the  populuril.ii  of  the  ministry  ;  the  popularity  of  a 
public  officer,  or  of  a  preacher.  It  is  applied  also  to 
things  ;  as,  the  popularity  of  a  law  or  public  meas- 
ure ;  the  popularity  of  a  buok  or  poem.  The  most 
valuable  trait  in  a  patriots  character  is  to  forbear  all 
improper  compliances  for  gaining  popularity. 

I  have  long  sine1  kar 1  tie-   iul"  iMly-  which  is  to  be  placed  in 

popularity  mc Jim-  .1  Ly  :mv  other  way  than  virtue;  I  have 
also  leaneM  [ii  I  ii  in  oiu  n  'iblieii  <I  t-v  other  means. 

P.  Henry,  Wins  Sketches. 

The  man  whose   minor    poocirl"  ii  duty  —  is   never   perplexed 

larity.  J.  Haioes. 

2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or  common  con- 
ception ;  that  which  is  intended  or  adapted  to  pro- 
cure the  favor  of  the  people.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 

POP'Ue-LAR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  common  or  suitable 
to  the  mind  ;  to  spread  among  the  people  ;  as,  to 
popularize  philosophy  or  physics ;  to  popularize  a 
knowledge  id"  chemical  principles.     Bcddoes.    Ure. 

POP'TJ-LAR-iZ-ED,  pp.  Made  popular,  or  introduced 
among  the  people. 

POP'U_-LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  popular,  or  intro- 
ducing among  the  people. 

POP'U-LAR-LY,  ado.  In  a  popular  manner ;  so  as  to 
please  the  populace. 

The  victor  knight, 
Bareheaded,  jjojnilarly  low    nel  bowed.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  conceptions  of  the  common 
people.  Brown. 

POP'U-LATE,  v.  i.     [It.  popolare,  from  L.  populus.} 
To  breed  people ;  to  propagate. 
When  there  be  gTeat  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  populate. 

POP'IJ-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  people;  to  furnish  with  in- 
habitants, either  by  natural  increase,  or  by  immigra- 
tion or  colonization. 

POP'U-LATE,  for  Populous,  is  not  now  in  use. 

POP'LJ-LA-TED,  pp.  Furnished  with  inhabitants  ; 
peopled. 

POP'U-La-TING,  ppr.     Peopling. 

POP-lI-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  peo- 
pling or  furnishing  with  inhabitants;  multiplication 
of  inhabitants.  The  value  of  our  western  lands  is 
annua'Iy  enhanced  by  population.         United  Stutes. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  people  or  inhabitants  in  a 
country,  or  portion  of  a  country.  The  population  of 
England  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  souls  ;  that 
of  the  United  States,  in  18-23,  was  ten  millions. 

A  country  may  have  a  great  population,  and  yet  not  he  popu- 
lous. Tooke. 

3.  The  state  of  a  country  with  regard  to  its  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  or  rather  with  regard  to  its  num- 
bers compared  with  their  expenses,  consumption  of 
goods,  and  productions  and  earnings. 

Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number ;  for  a 

smaller  number  that  spend  more,  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out" 

an  estate  sooner  (lino  a  ere.ui/r  nonile-i    that  live  lower  and 

gather  more.  Bacon. 

POP'lJ-LIN,  n.    A  crystallizable  substance  separated 

from  the  bark  of  the  Populus  tremula,  or  aspen. 

Brande. 
POP-TJ-LOS'I-TY,  n.    Populousness.     [Not  used.) 

Brown. 
POP'II-LOUS,  a.     [L.  populous.} 

Full  of  inhabitants;  containing  many  inhabitants 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  A  terri- 
tory containing  fifteen  or  twenty  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  is  not  a  populous  country.  The  Nether- 
lands, and  some  parts  of  Italy,  containing  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  are 
deemed  papulous. 
POP'tJ-LOUS-LY,  ado.      With  many  inhabitants  in 

proportion  to  the  extent  of  country. 
POP'II-LOUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  having  many 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country. 
By  populousness,  in  contradistinction  to  population,  is  under- 
stood the  prop---  - 
ground  they  1 


POR'Ca-TE 

Ridged  ;  formed  in  ridges.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

POR'CE-LAIN,  re.  [Sp.  and  Port,  porcclana;  It.  por- 
cellana,  signifying  porcrhun  and  purslain,  a  plant  ; 
Fr.  porcclaine,  porcelain,  the  sea-snail,  the  purple 
fish, and  purslain  ;  Arm  ponrcrlinnen.  Oinpurslaints 
doubtless  from  the  Latin  p.irlulaca,:\s  Pliny  writes  it, 
or  porculata,  as  others  write  it.  But  I  know  not  the 
reason  of  the  name.] 

I.  The  finest  species  of  earthen  ware,  originally 
manufactured  in  China  and  Japan,  but  now  made  in 
several  European  countries.  All  earthen  wares 
which  are  white  and  semi-transparent,  are  called 
porcelains;  but  they  differ  much  in  their  fineness 
and  beauty.  The  porcelain  of  China  is  composed 
essentially  of  two  substances,  petuntse,  which  is 
fusible,  and  kaolin,  which  is  not  fusible,  or  not  with 
the  degree  of  heat  which  fuses  the  petuntse;  and  in 
porcelain  the  substances  arc  only  semi-vitrified,  or 


POR 

one  substance  onlv  is  vitrified,  Ihc  oliier  not.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  porcelain  is  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  earth  ami  glass.  Hence  the  second 
degree  of  fusibility,  of  which  cmollisctitce  is  the  first, 
is  called  by  Kirwan  the  porcelain  state. 

Nicholson.     Kinoan.     Elmes. 
2.  The  plant  called  Purslain,  which  see. 

u9insworth. 

POR-CEL-LA'NE-OUS,  a.  [from  porcelain.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  porcelain  ;  as,  porcellaneous 
shells.  Ilatckett. 

POR'CEL-LA-NITE,  n.  A  semi-vitrified  clay  or  shale, 
somewhat  resembling  jasper.  Dana. 

PORCH,  n.  [Fr.  porche,  from  L.  porticus,  from  porta, 
a  gate,  entrance,  or  passage,  or  from  purl  us,  a  shelter.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  vestibule  at  the  en- 
trance of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings. Brande. 

2.  A  portico  ;  a  covered  walk. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  the  porch  was  a  public 
portico  in  Athens,  where  Zeno,  the  philosopher, 
taught  his  disciples.  It  was  called  irotKi'Ka,  the 
painted  porch,  from  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters,  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
Hence,  the  porch  is  equivalent  to  the  school  of  the 
Stoics.  Enfield. 

POR'ClNE,  a.  [L.  porcinus,  from  porcus.  See  Point.] 
Pertaining  to  swine  ;  as,  the  porcine  species  of 
animals.  Gregory. 

POR'CU-PlNE,  re.*  [It.  porco-spinoso,  the  spinous  hog, 
or  spine-hog  ;  L.  porcus,  W.  pore,  a  pig,  and  L.  spina, 
a  spine  or  thorn.  So  in  French,  pore-epic,  the  spike- 
llog  ;  Sp.  puerco-cspin  ;  Port,  porco-espinho  ;  D.  yzer- 
varken,  iron-hog  ;    G.    sturhclschwcin,   thorn-swine  ; 


trix  of  Linnams,  furnished  with  pint  s  or  quills  upon 
the  body,  covered  with  prickles  which  are  very 
sharp,  aiid  some  of  them  twelve-  inches  long;  these 
he  can  erect  at  pleasure.  When  attacked,  he  rolls 
his  body  into  a  round  form,  in  which  position  the 
prickles  are  presented  in  every  direction  to  the  en- 
emy. This  species  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  is  also  found  in  Italy.     Encijc.  Amer.     P.  Cyc. 

POR'€U-PINE-FISH,  re.  A  fish  of  the  tropical  seas, 
which  is  covered  with  spines  or  prickles  capable  of 
being  erected  by  its  inflating  the  body.  It  is  the 
J)iodon  hystrix  of  Bloch.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

PORE,  n.  [Fr.  pore  ;  Sp.  and  It.  poro  ;  Gr.  iriipoc,  from 
the  root  of  jropevouat,  to  go,  to  pass,  Sax.  faran, 
Eng.  to  fare.    See  Fare.   The  word,  then,  signifies  a 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  minute  interstice  in  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  through  which  the  perspirable  matter 
passes  to  the  surface  or  is  excreted. 

2.  A  small  spiracle,  opening,  or  passage,  in  other 
substances;  as,  the  pores  of  plants  or  of  stones. 

Quincy.     Dryden. 
PORE,  v.  i.     [Q.U.  Gr.  ctpopu,  cfopaa),  to  inspect.     In 
Sp.  porrcar  is   to  dwell  long  on,  to  persist  impor- 
tunately ;    porro,    dull  ;    W.  para,   to   continue,   to 
persevere.] 

To  look  with  steady,  continued  attention  or  appli- 
cation. To  pore  on,  is  to  read  or  examine  with 
steady  perseverance,  to  dwell  on  ;  and  the  word 
seems  to  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  slow, 
patient  readingorexamination  of  books, or  something 
written  or  engraved. 


PoRE'BLIND,  (   „      rn„   „  , 

PUR'BLIND,     i   "■     CQu-  Gn  ™P°S-1 

Near-sighted  :  short-sighted.  Bacon. 

PoR'ER,  re.~   One  who  pores  or  studies  diligently. 

Temple. 
POR'GEE,  )  re.      A   salt-water  fish  of  the   gilt-head 
POR'GY,     (       kind,  much   esteemed  for  food  ;  also 

Po'RI-FORM,  a.   Resemblinga  poreor  small  puncture. 

POR'I-NESS,  re.  [from  pory.]  The  state  of  being 
pory,  or  having  numerous  pores.  Wiseman. 

PoR'ING,  ppr.  Looking  with  steady,  continued  ap- 
plication. 

PO'RISM,re.  [Gr.  ■n-iptcrpoc,  acquisition,  from  Tropica, 
to  gain,  from  tropoc,  a  passing;  7rnoev>/u.at,  to  pass.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  proposition  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a 
certain  problem  indeterminate  or  capable  of  innumer- 
able solutions.  Playfair. 

2.  The  term  purism  was  also  used  by  the  Greek 
geometricians  in  the  sense  of  corollary.         Brande. 

PO-RIS-M  AT'IG,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  a  porism  ;  seek- 
PO-IUS'Tie,  >       ing  to  determine  by  what  means 

PO-RIS'TIG-AL,  5       and  in  how  many  ways  a  prob- 

lem  may  be  solved. 
PO'RlTE,  n. ;  pi.  Porites.  A  name  given  to  those 
corals  which  have  the  surface  covered  with  very 
shallow  or  superficial  cells,  which  are  quite  small 
and  every  where  contiguous.  They  grow  often  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  are  among  the  most  important 
constituents  of  coral  reefs.  Dana. 

P5RK,  re.  [L.  porcus,  a  hog  or  pig  ;  Fr.  pore ;  W. 
pore; ;  Arm.  porcq,  porckell.     Qu.  from  the  shape  of 
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his  back,  L.  porca,  a  ridge  ;  or  from  his  snout  and 
rooting.     In  Sax.  berga  is  a  barrow.] 

The  jlesli  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  for  fooct. 

PORK'-ilAT-ER,  re.     One  that  feeds  on  swine's  flesh. 
Skak. 

FORK'ER,  n.     A  hog.  W.  ScotL 

2.  A  young  pig  for  roasting 

Eneyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

PoRK'ET,  n.     A  young  hog.  Dryden. 

PORK'LING,  n.     A  pig.  Tusser. 

PO-ROS'I-TY,  re.  [from  porous.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  having  pores  or  interstices  ;  opposed  to 
Density.  Bacon. 

Po'ROUS,  a.  [from  pore.]  Having  interstices  in  the 
skin  or  substance  of  the  body  ;  having  spiracles  or 
passages  for  fluids;  as,  a. porous  skin  ;  porous  wood; 
porous  earth.  Milton.     Chapman. 

PO'ROUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  porous  manner. 

PO'ROUS-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  having  pores; 
porosity  ;  as,  the  porousness  of  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
or  of  wood,  or  of  fossils. 
2.  The  porous  parts.     [Not  authorized.]      Digby. 

POU-PHY-RIT'ie,  ,    a.      [See  Porphyry.]     Per- 

POR-PHYRa'CEOUS,  1  taining  to  porphyry  ;  re- 
sembling porphyry  ;  containing  distinct  feldspar 
crystals  uniformly  disseminated,  as  granite. 

2.  Containing  or  composed  of  porphyry  ;  as,  por- 
p/'urunuu.,-  I tntains.  Kirwan. 

FOR 'PHY-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  resemble  porphyry  ; 
to  make  spot! etl  in  its  composition.  Cooper 

POR'PHY-RIZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Caused  to  resemble  por- 
phyry. 

POR'PHY-RY,  re.  [Gr.  iropujvpa,  purple  ;  L.  porpky- 
ritcs  ;  Fr.  porphyre  ;  It.  and  Sp.  porfido.] 

A  rock  consisting  of  a  compact  feldspathic  base, 
through  which  crystal  -  of  feldspar  are  disseminated. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  base,  and 
often  white.  There  are  red,  purple,  and  green 
varieties,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  marbles. 
Dana. 

POR'PHY-RY-SHELL,  n.  A  univalve  shell  of  the 
genus  Murex. 

POR'POISE,  (por'pus,)  re.*  [It.  porco,  a  hog,  and  pe'sce, 
fish  ;  hog-fish,  called,  by  other  nations,  sea-hog,  G. 
mcersckiocin,  Fr.  mursouin,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Norwegian, 
marsoin,  Sw.  hafssvin.  In  W.  morhwc,  sea-hog,  is 
the  name  of  the  dolphin  and  grampus,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  these  animals  to  the  hog,  probably  from 
the  roundness  of  the  back,  as  they  appear  in  the  wa- 

.  ter.  Porpess,  according  to  the  derivation,  would  be 
a  better  spelling.] 

In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  cetaceous  mammals 
of  the  genus  Delphinus  of  Linnteus,  but  of  the  genus 
Phoca;na  of  more  recent  naturalists,  of  which  about 
five  species  are  known.  There  is  one  species  whose 
back  is  usually  blackish  or  brown,  whence  it  is  called, 
in  Dutch,  bruinvisck,  brown-fish;  the  body  is  thick 
toward  the  head,  but  more  slender  toward  the  tail, 
which  is  semilunar.  This  mammal  preys  on  fish, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but  by  root- 
ing like  a  hog  in  the  sand  and  mud,  whence  some 
persons  suppose  the  name  has  been  given  to  it. 


in,  I  will,  puejeuees,  ..;, 


Kalm's  Travels. 


Naturalists  do  not  consider  the  Cetacea  as  fishes. 
POR-RA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  porraceus,  ftom  por- 
rum, a  leek  or  onion.] 

Greenish  ;  resembling  the  leek  in  color.    Wiseman. 
POR-RECT',  a.   In  zoology,  denoting  a  part  which  ex- 
tends forth  horizontally. 
POR-REG'TION,   re.     [L.  porrrctio,  porrigo  ;  per,  or 
por,  Eng.  for,  fore,  and  rcga,  Eng.  to  reach.] 
The  act  of  slit  tilling  forth.     [Not  used.] 
POR'RET,  n.     [L.  porrum  ;  It.  porro,  porretta,  a  leek.] 

A  scallion  ;  a  leek  or  small  onion.  Brown. 

POR'RIDGE,  re.  [Q.U.  pottage,  by  corruption,  or  L. 
farrago,  or  from  porrum,  a  leek.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water; 
broth.  Johnson. 

This  mixture  is  usually  called  in  America  broth  or 
soup,  but  not  porridge.     With   us,  porridge  is  a  mix- 
ture of  meal  or  flour  boiled  with  water.    Perhaps 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
POR' RIDGE-POT,  n.    The  pot  in  which  porridge  is 

boiled. 
POR'RIN-GER,  re.  [Q.u.  porridge,  or  Fr.  potagcr ;  Corn. 
podihcr.] 

1.  A  small  metal  vessel  in  which  children  eat  por- 
ridge or  milk,  or  used  in  the  nursery  for  warming 
liquors. 

2.  A  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  porringer,  in  con- 
tempt. Shak. 

PORT,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  partus;  Sp.  pucrto  ;  It.  porta  ; 
Arm.  porz  ;  W.  porth  ;  from  L.  porta,  to  carry,  Gr. 
d,  psoi,  L.  fero,  Eng.  to  bear.  The  Welsh  portk  unitfl9 
the  significations  of  L.  porta  and  partus,  and  the  Gr. 
</>  otto  and  -uptt  o;t<u  are  probably  of  one  family. 
The  primary  sense  of  L.  portus,  Eng.  port,  is  prob- 
ably an  entrance,  place  of  entrance,  or  passage.] 

1.  A  harbor  ;  a  haven  ;  any  bay,  cove,  inlet,  or  re- 
cess of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  ships  or  vessels  can  enter,  and  where  they 
can  lie  safe  from  injury  by  storms.    Ports  may  be 
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■natural  or  ariiariai,  .tin!  sunn-tinies  works  of  art,  as 
piers  and  moles,  are  added  to  the  natural  -shores  of  a 
place  to  render  a  harbor  more  safe  The  word  port 
is  generally  applied  t»  spacious  harbors  much  resorted 
to  by  ships  i  as,  the  port  of  London  or  of  Boston,  and 
not  to  small  bays  or  coves  which  are  entered  occa- 
sionally, or  in  stress  of  weather  only.  Harbor  in- 
cludes ail  places  of  safety  for  shipping. 

2.  A  gate.     [L.  porta.] 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 

Forth  issued.  Milton. 

3.  An  embrasure  or  opening  in  the  side  of  a  ship 
of  war,  through  which  cannon  are  discharged  ;  a 
port-hole.  Rales-h. 

4.  The  lid  which  shuts  a  port-hole.      Mar.  Diet. 

5.  Carriage  ;  air ;  mien  ;  manner  of  movement  or 
walk  ;  demeanor ;  external  appearance  ;  as,  a  proud 
port;  the  port  of  a  gentleman. 

nore  than  human.  Milton. 

;  terrific  port 

Philips, 
■e,  the  larboard  or  left  side 


rhc,rCh^; 

Thou  walkest. 
In  seamen's  lano 


a  ship  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  the  ship  heels  to  port." 
"  Port  the  helm,"  is  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
larboard  side. 

7.  A  dark-purple,  astringent  wine,  made  in  Portu- 
gal ;  so  called  from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped. 
McCulloch. 

Port,  of  entry  ;  a  port  where  a  custom-house  is  es- 
tablished for  the  entry  of  goods. 

Port  of  the  voice  ;  in  music,  the  faculty  or  habit  of 
making  the  shakes,  passages,  and  diminutions,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  a  snug  consists.  Encyc. 

PORT,  v.  t.     To  carry  in  form  ;  as,  ported  spears. 

Milton. 

2.  To  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or  larboard  side  of  a 
ship.  (See  the  noun,  No.  6.)  It  is  used  in  the  imper- 

PORT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Fitness  to  be  carried.     [But 

Portableness  is  mostly  used.] 
PORT'A-BLE,    a.      [It.  portabile,   from  L.  porto,  to 
carryj 

1.  That  may  be  carried  by  the  hand  or  about  the 
person,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  traveling  vehicle  ;  not 
bulky  or  heavy  ;  that  may  be  easily  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  with  one's  traveling  baggage;  as,  a 
portable  bureau  or  secretary. 

2.  That  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 

3.  That  may  be  borne  along  with  one. 

lire   of  the   relie'iaus  ni.ic    is    mi    easy  arid  portable 
re.  South. 


r: 


PoRT'AGE,  7i.    [Fr.   See  Port.]    The  act  of  carrying. 

2.  The  price  of  carriage.  Fell. 

3.  A  port-hole.     [Unusual.']  Shak. 

4.  A  carrying  place  over  land  between  navigable 
waters.  Jefferson.     Oallatin. 

P6RT' AL,  7i.     [It.  portclla  ;  Fr.  portail.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  lesser  gate,  where  there  are 
two  gates  of  different  dimensions.  Qwilt, 

2.  Formerly,  a  little  square  corner  of  a  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  and  forming  a 
short  passage  into  a  room.  Owilt. 

3.  The  frame-work  or  arch  of  a  door  or  gate. 

Gicilt. 

4.  A  gate  ;  an  opening  for  entrance  ;  as,  the  portals 
of  heaven. 

PORT'ANCE,  7t.     [from  Fr.  porter,  to  carry.] 

Air;  mien;  carriage;  port;  demeanor.     [Obs.] 
Spenser.     Shak. 

PORT' ASS,  7i.  A  breviary  ;  a  prayer-book,  [portuis, 
porthose.]    [JVot  used.]     Sponsor.   Camden.   Chaucer. 

PORT'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  portatif] 

Portable.     [JVot  used.]  Chaucer. 

PORT'-BAR,  7i.  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship  in 
a  sale  of  wind. 

PoRT-€AN'ON,  7i.  A  kind  of  boot,  or  rather  boot- 
top,  covering  the  knees.  Toone, 

PORT-CHARG'ES,  71.  pi.  In  commerce,  charges  to 
which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  subjected  in  a  harbor 
as  wharfage,  &c. 

PoRT'-CRAY-ON,  ti.  A  small  metallic  handle  with 
a  clasp  for  holding  a  crayon  when  used  in  draw 
ing,  &c.  Encitc. 

PORT-CUL'LIS,  7i.*  [coulisse,  in  French,  is  from" cou- 
ler,  to  flow  or  slip  down.  It  signifies  a  groove  or 
gutter.  I  think  it  can  not  be  from  L.  clausus.] 
*I.  In  fortification,  an  assemblage  of  timbers  joined 
across  one  another,  like  those  of  a  harrow,  and  each 
pointed  with  iron,  hung  over  the  gateway  of  a  forti- 
fied town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  surprise,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  Brando. 
2.  In  heraldry.     [See  Pursuivant.] 

PoRT-etJL'LIS,  v.  t.    To  shut ;  to  bar  ;  to  obstruct. 
Slink. 

PoRT-eUI/LIS-£D,  (-kul'list,)  a.  Having  a  portcul- 
lis. Sltenstone. 

PORTE,  7i.  The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
officially  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  from  the  gate 
(port)  of  the  sultan's  palace   where  justice  wa 


PORTE  CROIX,  (-krwa,)  ?t.     In  heraldry.     [See  Pur- 

PORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Having  gates.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson, 
2.  Borne  in  a  certain  or  regular  order.  Jones. 

PORTE-FEUIVLE,  (port-ful'ye,)    [Fr.]     A  portfolio 
or  place  for  holding  papers/drawing  ;,  ik.c.     Hence, 
2.  The  office  or  functions  of  a  minister  of  state. 
Diet,  de  I'Acud. 
POR-TEND',  v.  t.     [L.  porttmdo  ;  por,  Eng.  fore,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch.] 

To  foreshow  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  indicate  something 
future  by  previous  signs. 

A  moist  and  euni  slimmer  /.onvie/..-  a  hard  winter.         Bacon. 

POR  TEND'ED,  pp.  Foreshown  ;  previously  indica- 
ted by  signs. 

POR-TEXU'LVG,  ppr.     Foreshowing. 

POR-TEN'SION,  (shun,)  ti.  The  act  of  foreshowing. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

POR-TENT',  ?i.     [L.  portentum.] 

An  omen  of  ill ;  any  previous  sign  or  prodigy  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  evil  or  calamity. 

My  loss  by  dir  ■  forisui*  die  a..d  foretold.  Dryden. 

POR-TENT'OUS,  a.     [L.  portentosus.] 

1.  Ominous;  foreshowing  ill.  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition hold  meteors  to  be  portentous. 

2.  Monstrous;  prodigious;  wonderful  yin  an  ill 
sense. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size, 

In  the  Hercynian  turcsl  lies.  Roscommon. 

POR-TENT'OUS-LY,  adv.     Ominously. 
PORT'ER,   71.     [It.  portiere;  Fr.  portier;  Sp.  portero; 
from  L.  porta,  a  gate.] 

1.  A  man  that  lias  the  charge  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  a 
door-keeper.  Jlrbutlinot. 

2.  One  that  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  messages. 

Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  portcur,  from  porter,  to  carry,  L.  porta.]  A 
carrier  ;  a  person  who  carries  or  couvevs  burdens  for 
hire.  Howell.     Watts. 

4.  A  malt-liquor,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  mod- 
erately bitter  laste,  ami  pe.sse.-smg  tonic  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities.  Ure. 

PoRT'ER-AGE,  ti.  Money  charged  or  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  burdens  by  it  porter.  Tooke. 

2.  The  business  of  a  porter  or  door-keeper. 

Churchill. 
PoRT'ER-LY,  a.     Coarso  ;  vulgar.     [Little  used.] 

Bray. 
PORT'ESSE,    ?i.      A  breviary  or  portable  book  of 

PoRT'-FIRE,  71.  A  composition  for  setting  fire  to 
powder,  &c,  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a 
match.  It  is  composed  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and 
mealed  powder,  mixed  and  sifted,  well  rubbed,  and 
driven  into  a  case  of  strong  paper  for  use. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
PORT-FO'LIO,  (-fol'yo,)  n.     [Fr.  porte-fcuille  ;  porter, 
to  carry,  tindfouillo,  a  leaf,  h.  folium.] 

A  case  of  the  size  of  a  large  hook,  to  keep  loose 
papers  in. 

To  have  or  hold  the  portfolio,  is  to  hold  the  office  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  E.  Everett. 

PoRT'GLAVE,7t.     [Fr.  portcr,to  carry,  and  W.  glaiv, 
a  crooked  sword  ;  llaiv,  a  shave,  Celtic] 
A  sword-bearer.     [JVot  in  use.]  Jlinsworth. 

PORT'GRAVE,  )  71.  [L. partus,  a  port,  and  G.  graf, 
PoRT'GRF.VE,  S  D.  graaf,  Sax.  ocrfa,  a  count,  an 
PORT'REEVE, )      earl.] 

Formerly,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime 

town.     Tins  oilicer  is  now  called  Mayor  or  Bailiff. 

PORT'-HoLE,   11.     [port  and  hole.]     The  embrasure 

of  a  ship  of  war.     [See  Port.] 
PoR'TI-€0,  71.     [It.  portico  ;  L.  porticus,  from  porta  or 
portus.] 

In  architecture,  nrijiuully,  a  colonnade  or  covered 
amhulatoty  ;  but  at  presrut,;i  covered  space,  inclosed 
by  columns  at  the  entrance  of  a  building.     P.  Cye, 
POR'TION,  n.  t  [L.  partio,  from  partio,  to  tlivide,  from 
pars,  part.     See  Part.] 

1.  In  general,  a  part  of  any  thing  separated  from  it. 
Hence, 

2.  A  part,  though  not  actually  divided,  but  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

These  are  pare-  a(  his  ways ;  hut  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him  I —Job  xxvl. 

3.  A  part  assigned  ;  an  allotment;  a  dividend. 

How  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall  1  Waller. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  by  Pharaoh.  —Gen. 

4.  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or  heir,  or 
descending  to  him  by  law,  and  distributed  to  him  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

5.  A  wife's  fortune. 

POR'TION,  v.  t.  To  divide  ;  to  parcel ;  to  allot  a 
share  or  shares. 

And  portion  to  his  tr'  es  the  wide  domain.  Pope. 

2.  To  endow. 

Him  portioned  rr  ..Js,  apprenticed  orphans  blest.        Pope. 
POR'TION-ED,  pp.    Divided  into  shares  or  parts. 
2.  Endowed  ;  furnished  with  a  portion. 
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PoR'TION-ER,  71     One  who  divides 
shares. 

POR'TION-ING, ppr.     Dividing;  endowing. 

PoR'TION-IST,  71.  One  who- has  a  certain  academical 
allowance  or  portion.     [See  Postmaster,  No.  3.] 

2.  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice  which  has  more 
rectors  or  vicars  than  one.  Life  of  Ji.  Wood. 

PoR'TION-LESS,  ti.     Having  no  portion. 

PoRT'LAND-SToNE,  71.  A  yellowish-white  calca- 
reous freestone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  England, 
much  used  in  building.  P.  Cyc. 

POR'TO?!E,'(por'tiz,)  j  n.  The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 
-  To  lower  the  yards  a  portlast,  is  to  lower  them  to 
the  gunwale. 

To  ride  a  portoisc,  is  to  have  the  lower  yards  and 
top-masts  struck  or  lowered  down,  when  at  anchor 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

PORT'-LID,  ii.    The  lid  that  closes  a  port-hole. 

Jllar.  Diet. 

PORT'LI-NESS,  71.  -  [from  portly.]  Dignity  of  mien 
or  of  personal  appearance,  consisting  in  size  and 
symmetry  of  body,  with  dignified  manners  and 
demeanor.  Camden. 

PORT'LY,   a.     [from    port.]      Grand   or   dignified  in 

mien  ;  of  a  noble  apei  .nance  and  carriage.     Shak. 

2.  Bulky  ;  corpulent.  Shale. 

PoRT'MAN,  71.  [port  and  7710.71.]  An  inhabitant  or 
burgess,  as  of  a  cinque  port. 

PORT-MAN'TEAU,  71.  [Fr.  portc-manteau,  from  por- 
ter, to  carry,  and  manteau,  a  cloak,  L.  mantele,  It. 
mautello.     It  is  often  pronounced  portntantle.] 

A  bag  usually  made  of  leather,  for  carrying  ap- 
parel and  other  furniture  on  journeys,  particularly 
on  horseback. 

PORT'MOTE,  71.     [port  and  Sax.  ttioi,  a  meeting.] 
Anciently,  a  court  held  in  a  port  tow 


PoR'T OiSE.     See  Portlast. 

PoR'TR  aIT,  71.  [Fr.  portrait,  from  portraire.  to  draw, 
Eng.  to  portray;  pour,  Eng.  for,  fore,  and  traire,  L. 
trailers,  Eng.  to  draw  ;  Arm.  pourtrezi.  The  Italian 
is   ritratto,  Sp.   and   Port,  retrato,  from  L.  re  and 

A  picture  or  representation  of  a  person,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  face,  drawn  from  the  life.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  picture  of  any  animal. 


feature.  Reynolds. 

POR'TRAIT,  v.  t.    To  portray ;  to  draw.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 
POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ER,  71.     One  whose  occupation 

is  to  paint  portraits. 
PoR'TRaIT-PaINT'ING,  ti.    The  painting  of  por- 

PCR'TRAIT-LTRE,  ti.    [Fr.J    A  portrait ;  painted  re- 
semblance. Milton.     Pope. 
2.  The  drawing  of  portraits.  Walpole. 
POR-TRAY',  t..  t.  ~ [Fr.  portraire.     See  Portrait.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
colors ;  as,  to  portray  a  king  on  horseback  ;  to  por- 
tray a  city  or  templeVith  a  pencil  or  with  chalk. 

2.  To  describe  in  words.  It  belongs  to  the  histo- 
rian to  portray  the  character  of  Alexander  of  Russia. 
Homer  portrays  ihe  character  and  achievements  of 
his  heroes  in  glowing  colors. 

3.  To  adorn  with  pictures  ;  as,  shields  portrayed. 

Milion, 

P6R  '!'!; AVAL,  71.    The  act  of  portraying. 

POR-TRAY'ED,  (por-trade',)  pp.  Painted  or  drawn 
to  the  life  ;  described. 

PoR-TRAY'ER,  71.  One  who  paints,  draws  to  the 
life,  or  describes. 

PoR-TRaY'ING,  ppr.  Painting  or  drawing  the  like- 
ness of;  describing. 

POR'TRESS,       )   7i.     [from  porter.]     A  female  guar- 

POR'TER-ESS,  j       dian  of  a  gate.  Milion. 

PORT'REEVE,  71.     [The  modern  orthography  of  Port- 
greve,  which  see.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime  town. 

PORT'-ROPE,  n.    A  rope  to  draw  up  a  portlid. 

Mar.  Diet, 

roRT'-WINE.     See  Port,  71.  No.  7. 

POR'VVIG-LE,  (-wig'l,)  71.  A  tadpole  ;  a  young  frog. 
_[JV*o7  used,]  Brown. 

PoR'Y,  a.  [from  yore]  Full  of  pores  or  small  inter- 
stices. Dryden. 

POSE,  71.  [See  the  verb.]  In  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse, 
or  other  beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  Encnc. 

POSE,  n.     [Sax.  gepose.] 

A  stuffing  of  the  head;  catarrh.    [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

POSE,  v.  t.  [W.  posiato,  to  pose,  to  make  an  incre- 
ment, to  gather  knowledge,  to  investigate,  to  inter- 
rogate ;  770.5,  a  heap,  increment,  growth,  increase  ; 
posel,  curdled  milk,  posset ;  Sax.  gepose,  heaviness, 
stuffing  of  the  head.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set  or 
fix,  from  thrusting  or  pressing,  L.  posui,  Sp.  posar, 
Fr.  poser  ;  hence  the  shim-  of  collecting  into  a  lump 
or  fixed  mass,  Ch.  and  Syr.  pan,  to  press,  compress, 
collect,  coagulate.  Class  Bs,  No.  24.  See  also 
Ar.  No.  Gl,  31,  and  No.  32,  33,  35,  and  others  in 
that  class.] 
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1.  To  puzzle,  [a  word  of  tin 
>  put  to  a  stand  or  stop  ;  to  gi 

L-  anting  vis    fJO-.r't ,  p]ilk>M>|i1iv   a 


i  origin  ;]  to  set ; 


el.  Herbert. 

ouimon  enigmas  ol  mag- 
netism. Glanville. 
2.  To  puzzle  or  put  to  a  stand  by  asking  difficult 
questions  ;  to  set  by  questions  ;  hence,  to  interrogate 
.plosely,  or  with  a  view  to  scrutiny.  Bacon. 
PoS'ED,  pp.    Puzzled;  put  to  a  stand;  interrogated 

closjly. 
PoS'ER,  ii.    One  that  puzzles  by  asking  difficult  ques- 


hap     however,  puno  is  a  different  root,  and  positus 
from  the  root  of  pose.] 

Put ;  set ;  placed.  Hale. 

PO-S1  'TION,  (po-zish'un,)7i.    [L. positio, from  positus. 
See  Pose  and  Posited.] 

1.  State  of  being  placed  ;  situation  ;  often  with 
reference  to  other  objects,  or  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  object. 


2.  Manner  of  standing  or  being  placed  ;  attitude  ; 
as,  tn  inclining  position. 

3.  Principle  laid  down  ;  proposition  advanced  or 
affirmed  as  a  fixed  principle,  or  stated  as  the  ground 
of  reasoning,  or  to  be  proved. 

Let  not  Ihp  prout  rji'  any  jiur.itwn  depend  on  the  positions  that 
follow,  boi  alw   vs  mi  Uiuv  which  precede.  Walls. 

4.  The  advancement  of  any  principle.       Brown. 

5.  State  ;  condition. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  stood  in  a  position  to  pre- 
scribe Iter  own  terms.  Ames. 

6.  State  in  relation  to  others  or  to  some  subject  ; 
as,  to  be  in  a  false  position ;  to  define  one's  position. 

7.  In  grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before 
two  consonants,  as  in  pompous,  or  before  a  double 
consonant,  as  in  axle.  In  prosody,  vowels  are  said 
to  be  long  by  position. 

8.  In  aritiwirtir,  a  method  of  solving  a  problem  by 
one  or  two  suppositions  ;  called  also  the  rule  of  trial 
and  error.  Brande. 

PO-SI  'TION-AL,  (-zish'un-a!,)  a.    Respecting   posi- 
tion      [JVot  used.]  Brown. 
POS'I-TI  VE,  a.     [It.  positivo ;  Fr.  positif;  Low  L.  pos- 

1.  Properly,  set;  laid  down;  expressed;  direct; 
explicit :  opposed  to  Implied  ;  as,  he  told  us  in  posi- 
tive .vords  :  we  have  his  positive  declaration  to  the 
fact  :  the  testimony  is  positive. 

2.  Absolute;  express;  not  admitting  any  condi- 
tion or  discretion.  The  commands  of  the  admiral 
are  positive. 

3.  Absolute  ;  real  ;  existing  in  fact ;  opposed  to 
Negath  e  ;  as,  positive  good,  which  exists  by  itself, 
whereas  negnticr  good  is  merely  the  absence  of  evil ; 
or  opposed  to  Relative  or  Arbitrary  ;  as,  beauty  is 
not  a  positive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  different 
tastts  of  people.  Locke.     Encyc. 

4.  Direct;  express  ;  opposed  to  Circumstantial  ; 
as,  positive  proof.  Blackstone. 

5.  Confident ;  fully  assured  ;  applied  to  persons. 
The  witness  is  very  positive  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
testimony. 

6.  Dogmatic;  over-confident  in  opinion  or  asser- 
tion. 

Some  positive  persisting  !>>|  s  wo  know, 

That,  if  once  wrong-,  will  nce-ls  he  always  so.  Pope. 

7.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  opposed  to 
Nat-iral  or  Inbred. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural  I  iin  l-lh  universally  ;  that  which 
is  positive,  not  so.  Hooker. 

Although  no  laws  but  positive  are  mutable,  yet  all  are  not  muta- 
ble which  are  positive.  Booker. 

8.  Having  power  to  act  directly ;  as,  a  positive 
voice  in  legislation.  Swift. 

Positive  degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  state  of  an  ad- 
jective which  denotes  simple  or  absolute  quality, 
without  comparison  or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  as,  wise,  noble. 

Positive  electricity  .'  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
electricity  which  a  botly  contains  above  its  natural 
share. 

Positive  quantity  :  in  algebra,  an  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  one  to  be  added. 
POS'I-TIVE,  n.    What  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 
reality.  South. 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

Wattrland 

3.  tn  grammar,  a  word  that  affirms  or  asserts  ex- 
istence. Harris. 

POS'l-TIVE-LY,   adv.    Absolutely  ;    by  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  any  thing  else  ;  not  comparatively. 

Good  and  evil  remmed  may  ha  esteemed  good  or  evil  compara- 
tively, and  not  7JOS7tiue/y  or  simply.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  negatively  ;  really  ;  in  its  own  nature  ;  di- 
rectly ;  inherently.     A  thing  is  positively  good  when 


POS 

it  produces  happiness  by  its  own  qualities  or  opera- 
tion. It  is  negatively  good  when  it  prevents  an 
evil,  or  does  not  produce  it. 

3.  Certainly;  indubitably.  This  is  positively  your 
handwriting. 

4.  Directly  ;  explicitly  ;  expressly.  The  witness 
testified  positively  to  the  fact. 

5.  Peremptorily  ;  in  strong  terms. 

The  divine  lav.  po^nisctrj  natures  humility  and  meekness. 

Sprat. 

6.  With  full  confidence  or  assurance.  I  can  not 
speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  fact. 

Positively  electrified.  According  to  Dr.  Franklin,  a 
body  is  positively  electrified,  when  it  contains  more 
than  its  natural  share  of  electricity,  and  negatively 
electrified,  when  it  contains  less  than  its  natural 
share.  Olmsted. 

POS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Actualness  ;  reality  of  exist- 
ence ;  not  mere  negation. 

The  posiliveness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in  the  habitude 
sins  of  omission  is  in  tie-  h  ibitiai'-  ol  the  will  only.     Noiris. 

2.  Undoubting  assurance;   full   confidence;   per- 
emptoriness;  as,  the  man  related  the  facts  with  posi- 
tivencss.     In  matters  of  opinion,  positiveness  is  not 
an  indication  of  prudence. 
POS-I-TIV'I-TY,  n.    Peremptoriness.     [JVot  used.] 
Watts. 
POS'I-TURE,  for  Posture,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Pos- 
ture.] 
POS'NET,  71.     [W.  posned,  from  posiuw.     See  Pose.] 
A  little  basin  ;  a  porringer,  skillet,  or  saucepan. 

POS-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  posology. 

POS-OL'O-GY,  7t.     [Gr.  ttoovj,  how  much,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 
In  medicine,  the  science  or  doctrine  of  doses. 

Miner.  Dispensatory. 

POS'POUTE,  n.  A  kind  of  militia  in  Poland,  which, 
in  case  of  invasion,  was  summoned  to  arms  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Ellin.  Encyc. 

POSS,  u.  t.     To  dash  about.  Flalliwcll. 

POS'SE  €OM-I-TA'TUS,  [L.]  In  law,  the  power  of 
the  county,  or  the  citizens  who  are  summoned  to 
assist  an  officer  in  suppressing  a  riot,  or  executing 
any  legal  precept  which  is  forcibly  opposed.  The 
word  comitatus  is  often  omitted,  and  posse,  alone  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  low  language,  a  number  or  crowd  of  people  ; 
a  rabble. 

POS-SESS',  v.  tf  [L.  possessus,  possideo,  a  compound 
of  pa,  a  Russian  preposition,  perhaps  /;//,  and  sedeo, 
to  sit ;  to  sit  in  or  on.  We  have  this  word  from  the 
Latin,  but  the  same  compound  is  in  our  mother 
tongue,  Sax.  besittan,  to  possess  ;  be,  by,  and  sillan, 
to  sit;  gesittan,  hcsittan,  gesillan,  are  also  used;  D. 
bciitten  ;  G.  besitten  :  Dan.  besidder  ;  Sw.  besitta  ;  Fr. 
posseder  ;  Arm.  pociedi ;  Sp  poscer  ;  It.  possedere.] 

1.  To  have  the  just  and  legal  title,  ownership, 
or  property  of  a  thing  ;  to  own  ;  to  hold  the  title  of, 
as  the  rightful  proprietor,  or  to  hold  both  the  title 
and  the  thing.  A  man  may  possess  the  farm  which 
he  cultivates,  or  he  may  /jeaa-e,-.,-  an  estate  in  a  foreign 
country,  not  in  his  own  occupation.  He  rrlay  possess 
many  farms  which  are  occupied  by  tenants.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
is  enlarged,  the  holding  or  tenure  being  applied  to 
the  title  or  right,  as  well  as  to  the  thin":  itself. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  occupy  without  title  or  owner- 
ship. 

I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 

-not  theirs. —  Hah.  i. 
Neither  s  ilil  any  of  tle-m  th  it  aught  of  lie-  liiings  which  he  pos- 

3.  To  have  ;  to  occupy  The  love  of  the  world 
usually  possesses  the  heart. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain  the  occupation  of. 

The  English  man-leal  Inward  th  ■  River  laske,  intending  lo  pos- 
sess a  hill  called  Umler-Kske.  Haijward. 

5.  To  have  power  over;  as  an  invisible  agent  or 
spirit.    Luke  viii. 

Beware  what  spirit  rag^s  in  your  breast; 

For  ten  inspired,  ten  tiiotisaiel  are  possessed.       Roscommon. 

6.  To  affect  by  some  power. 

Let  nut  your  ears  daspisr-  my  tongue, 

Which  Shall  possess   lie-Ill   v,  ilh  tie     le  avicst  SOUud 

That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Swift. 

To  possess  of,  or  with,  more  properly  to  possess  of, 
is  to  give  possession,  command,  or  occupancy. 

i  favor  lung  ixissessed.  Dryden. 

t  valuable  blessing  of  human   life, 
of  the  Tongue. 

To  possess  one's  self  of ;  to  take  or  gain  possession 
or  command  ;  to  make  one's  self  master  of. 

We  possessed  oarse'i'cs  of  lb1  king  ami  of  Naples.     Addison. 

To  possess  with;  to  furnish  or  fill  with  something 

permanent ;  or  to  be  retained. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage    to  possess  our  minds  with  a 
If  they  mi;  possessed  iritl:  lamest  minds.  Addison. 

>OS-SESS'£D,  pp.    Held  by  lawful   title  ;  occupied; 

enjoyed  ;  affected  by  demons  or  invisible  ac-eni  ■-. 


'or  long  possessed. 
us  o/the  most  valu 


POS 

'OS-SESS'I.\'G,  ppr.  Having  or  holding  by  absolute 
right  or  tub-  ;  occupying  ;  enjoying. 

OS-SES'SION,  ( -aesh'un,)  u.  The  having,  holding, 
or  detention  of  property  in  one's  power  or  command  ; 
actual  seizin  or  occupancy,  either  rightful  or  wrong- 
ful. One  man  may  have  the  possession  of  a  thing, 
and  another  may  have  the  right  of  possession  or 
property. 

property ;   if  A  has  the 
e.Wul    means   baa   gained 


ri  ■{"'"„(' 


properly,  aiel    ii   b 

possession,  this  is  an  injury 

possession,  Btae/cstone. 

In  bailment,  the  bailee  who  receives  goods  to  con- 
vey, or  to  keep  for  a  lime,  has  the  possession  of  the 
goods,  and  a  temporary  right  over  them,  but  not  the 
property.  Property  in  possession,  includes  both  the 
right  and  the  occupation.  Long  undisturbed  posses- 
sion is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  property  in  the 
possessor. 

2.  The  thing  possessed  ;  land,  estate,  or  goods 
owned  ;  as,  foreign  possessions. 

The  house  of  Jacel-  shall  possess  their  possessions.  —  Obad.  17. 
When  the   young  man  heard  thai  Saying,  le-  went  away  sorrow- 
ful, for  lie  had  gn-al  possessions.  —  Malt.  xix. 

3.  Any  thin"  valuable  possessed  or  enjoyed.  Chris- 
tian peace  of  mind  is  the  best  possession  of  life. 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power  of  demons 
or  invisible  beings  ;  madness  ;  lunacy  ;  as,  demo- 
niacal possession. 

Writ,  of  possession  ;  a  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to 
put  a  person  in  peaceable  posses-ion  of  property  re- 
covered in  ejectment.  Blackstone. 

To  take  possession;  to  enter  on,  or  to  bring  within 
one's  power  or  occupancy. 

To  give  possession ;  to  put  in  another's  power  or 
occupancy. 
POS-SES'SION,  f-sesh'un,)  v.  t.    To  inve 

eitv.     [Not  used.] 
POS-SF,S'SION-ER,  ri.     One  that  has  pos 

thing,  or  power  over  it.     [Little  used.] 
POS-SFPSUVE,  a.     [L.  posscssivus.] 

Pertaining  to  possession  ;  having  possession. 
Possessive  case,  in  English  grammar,  is  the  genitive 
case,  or  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  express- 
es, 1st,  possession,  ownership  ;  as,  John's   book;  or 
2dly,  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ;    as,  Ho- 

POS-SESS'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  denoting  pos- 
session. 

POS-SESS'OR,  n.  An  occupant ;  one  that  has  pos- 
session ;  a  person  who  holds  in  his  hands  or  power 
any  species  of  property,  real  or  personal.  The  own- 
er or  proprietor  of  properly  is  the  permanent  possess- 
or by  legal  right ;  the  lessee  of  land,  and  the  bailee 
of  goods,  are  temporary  possessors  by  right;  the 
disseizor  of  land  and  the  thief  are  wrongful  pos- 
sessors. 
2.  One  that  has,  holds,  or  enjoys  any  good  or  other 


with  prop- 
Carew. 

ssiou  of  a 
Sidney. 


POS-SESS'0-RY,  a.     Having   possession  ;    as,  a  pos- 
sessory lord.  Howell. 

Possessory  action  ;  in  law,  an  action  or  suit  in  which 
the  right  of  possession  only,  and  not  that  of  property, 
is  contested.  Blackstone. 

POS'SET,   rt.     [W.   posel,  from   the  root  of  pose,  W. 
posiaw,  to  gather.     The  L.  posca  may  have  the  same 
origin.] 
Milk  curdled  with  wine  or  other  liquor. 

Dryden.     Arbuthnot. 

POS'SET,  v.  t.     To  curdle  ;  to  turn.  Sliak. 

POS'SET-ED,  pp.     Curdled  ;  turned. 

POS'SET-ING,  ppr.     Curdling,  as  milk. 

POS-SI-BIL'l-TY,  n.  [from  possible ,■  Fr.  possibilite.] 
The  power  of  being  or  existing  ;  the  power  of  hap- 
pening ;  the  state  of  being  possible.  It  often  implies 
improbability  or  great  uncertainty.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibilitn  that  a  new  star  may  appear  this  night.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  a  hard  frost  in  July  in  our  latitude. 
It  is  not  expedient  to  hazard  much  on  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  success.  It  is  prudent  to  reduce  contracts 
to  writing,  ami  tn  render  them  so  explicit  as  to  pre- 
clude the  pos.,tbiliiii  ol'  mistake  or  controversy. 

POS'SI-BLE,  a.t  [Fr.  ;  It.  possibile  ;  Sp.  posibie ;  from 
L.  possibilis.  from  posse.     See  Power.] 

That  may  be  or  exist ;  tnat  may  be  now,  or  may 
happen  or  come  to  pass  ;  that  may  be  done  ;  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  tilings.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  may  now  be  engaged  in  battle.  It 
is  possible  the  peace  of  Europe  may  continue  a  centu- 
ry. It  is  not  physically  possible  that  a  stream  should 
ascend  a  mountain,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  may  suspend  a  law  of  nature,  that  is, 
his  usual  course  of  proceeding.  It  is  not  possible 
that  2  and  3  should  be  7,  or  that  the  same  action  should 
be  morally  right  and  morally  wrong. 

This  word,' when  pronounced  with  a  certain  em- 
phasis, implies  improbability.  A  thing  is  possible, 
but  very  improbable. 

POS'Sl-RLY,  adv.  By  any  power,  moral  or  physi-  . 
cal,  really  existing.  Learn  all  that  can  possibly  be  I 
known. 

Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert?  Milton. 
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2.  Peihaps;  without  involving  impossibility  or  ab- 
surdity. 

Arbitrary  power  lewis  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sovereign,  who 

twin  possibly  have  I* i  jrn,»l  one,  dad  he  been    invited 

'.M'h  amlmniy  cim  mieeoU  .1  by  laws.  Addison. 

POS'SUM.     See  Opossum. 

To  play  possum,  to  act  possum,  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who,  when  caught,  leijjns  himself  dead,  from  a 
Characteristic  of  the  opossum.  America. 

POST,  a.     [from  Fr.  aposter.] 

Suborned ;  hired  to  do  what  is  wrong.  [JVo«  ire 
use/]  Sandus. 

POST,  re.  [W.  pdst ;  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  post ;  G.  pfoste, 
posten,  and  post ;  Fr.  /teste  ;  Sp.  paste,  posta  ;  Ft.  posta, 
posto  ;  L.  postis,  from  positus,  the  given  participle  of 
puno,  to  place,  but  coinciding  with  Sp.  posar,  It. 
posare,  to  put  or  set.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  set  upright,  usually  larger 
than  a  stake,  and  intended  to  support  something 
else  ;  as,  the  posts  of  a  house  ;  the  posts  of  a  door ; 
the  posts  of  a  gate  ;  the  posts  of  a  fence. 

2.  A  military  station  ;  the  place  where  a  single  sol- 
dier or  a  body  of  troops  is  stationed.  The  sentinel 
must  not  desert  his  post.  The  troops  are  ordered  to 
defend  the  post     Hence, 

3.  The  troops  stationed  at  a  particular  place,  orthe 
ground  they  occupy.  Marshall.     Encyc. 

4.  A  public  office  or  employment,  that  is,  a  fixed 


vails 


I  impio 


5.  A  messenger,  or  a  carrier  of  letters  and  papers  ; 
one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the  mail  or 
dispatches.  This  sense  also  denotes  fixedness,  ei- 
ther from  the  practice  of  using  relays  of  horses  sta- 
tioned at  particular  places,  or  of  stationing  men  for 
carrying  dispatches,  or  from  the  fixed  stages  where 
they  were  to  be  supplied  with  refreshments.  [See 
Stage.]  Xenophon  informs  us  that  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  established  such  stations  or  houses. 

C.  A  seat  or  situation.  Burnet. 

7.  A  sort  of  writing  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  let- 
ter" ;  letter  paper. 

8.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

9.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  ornaments  shaped  after  the  manner  of  rolls 
or  wreathings.  Elmes. 

To  ride  post ;  to  be  employed  to  carry  dispatches 
and  papers,  and  as  such  carriers  rode  in  haste,  hence 
the  phrase  signifies  to  ride  in  haste,  to  pass  with  ex- 
pedition. Post  is  used  also,  adverbially,  for  swiftly, 
expeditiously,  or  expressly. 

Sent  from  Media  post  to  Egypt,  Milton. 

Hence,  to  travel  post,  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  use  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain  stations. 

Knight  of  the  post.     See  Knight. 
POST,  v.  i.     [Fr.  poster  ;  Sp.  poslear.] 

1.  To  travel  with  post-horses;  hence, 

2.  To  travel  with  speed. 

And  post  o'er  tun!  and  ocean  without  rest.  Milton. 

POST,  o.  t.    To  fix  to  a  post ;  as,  to  post  a  notifica- 
tion. 

2.  To  expose  to  public  reproach  by  fixing  the  name 
to  a  post ;  to  expose  to  opprobrium  by  some  public 
action  ;  as,  to  post  a  coward. 

3.  To  advertise  on  a  post  or  in  a  public  place  ;  as, 
to  post  a  stray  horse.  Laics  ofjfcw  England. 

4.  To  set ;  to  place ;  to  station  ;  as,  to  post  troops 
on  a  hill,  or  in  front  or  on  the  flank  of  an  army. 

5.  To  place  in  the  post-office ;  as,  to  post  letters. 
[Eng.]  Oxf.  Guide. 

6.  In  hook-keeping,  to  carry  accounts  from  the 
waste-book  or  journal  to  the  ledger. 

To  post  off;  to  put  off;  to  delay.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
POST  ;  a  Latin    preposition,    signifying   after.      It  is 
used  in  this  sense  in  composition  in  many  English 
words. 
POST'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  carried.     [Mot  used.] 

Mountagu. 
POST'AGE,  re.  The  price  established  by  law  to  be  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  or  parcel  in  a  public 
mail 


t  £* 


2.  A  portage.     [JVot.  used.] 


Smollett. 


POST'-BOY,  re.    A  boy  that  rides  as  post ;  a  cotirier. 

Taller. 
POST'-CHAISE,  (re.      [See    Chaise.]       A    carriage 
PoST'-CoACH,  j      with  four  wheels,  for   the   con- 
veyance of  travelers  who  travel  with  post-horses. 
POST'-DATE,  v.  U     [L.  post,  after,  and  date,  L.  da- 

To  date  after  the  real  time  ;  as,  to  post-date  a  con- 
tract, that  is,  to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  making 
the  contract. 

POST'-DAT-ED,  pp.    Dated  after  the  real  time. 

POST'-DAT-ING,  ppr.     Dating  after  the  real  time. 

POST'- DaY,  m.    A  day  on  which  the  mail  arrives  or 

POST-Di'-LO'VI-AL,  ,  a.     [L.  post,  after,  and  diluvi- 
POST-DI-LO'VI-AN,  j      rem,  the  deluge.] 
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Being  or  happening  posterior  to  the  flood  in  Noah's 
days.  Woodward.     Buckland. 

PO-~T-DI-Lu'VI-AN,  n.  A  person  who  lived  after 
the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  since  that  event.      Orew. 

PoST-DIS-SEl'ZIN,  re.  A  subsequent  disseizin.  A 
writ  of  post-ilissemu  is  intended  to  put  in  possession 
a  person  who  has  been  disseized  after  a  judgment  to 
recover  the  same  lands  of  the  same  person,  under 
the  statute  of  .Merton.  Blackstone. 

POST-DIS-SEl'ZOR,  re.  A  person  who  disseizes  an- 
other of  lands  which  he  had  before  recovered  of  the 
_saine  person.  Blackstone. 

POST'E-A,  re.  [L.]  The  record  of  what  is  done  in  a 
cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue  and  award- 
ing of  trial.  Blackstone. 

POST'ED,  pp.    Placed,  stationed. 

2.  Exposed  on  a  post  or  by  public  notice. 

3.  Carried  to  a  ledger,  as  accounts. 
POST'-EN-TRY,  re.    A  second  or  subsequent  entry,  at 

the  custom-house,  of  goods  which  had  been  omitted 
by  mistake. 

2.  In  book-keeping,  an  additional  or  subsequent 
entry.  McCulloch. 

POST'ER,  n.     One  who  posts;  also,  a  courier;    one 
that  travels  expeditiously. 
2.  A  large  bill  posted  for  advertising. 
POS-TE'RIOR,   a.       [from    L.  postcrus,   from  post, 
after  ;  Fr.  postericur.] 

1.  Later  or  subsequent  in  time. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 

2.  Later  in  the  order  of  proceeding  or  moving; 
coming  after.     [Unfrequent.] 

POS-TE-R1-OR_'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  posteriori^.] 

The  state  of  being  later  or  subsequent ;  as,  posteri- 
ority of  time  or  of  an  event ;  opposed  to  Priority. 
Hale. 
POS-Te'RI-OR-LY,  adv.     Subsequently  in  time. 
POS-Te'RI-ORS,  re.  pi.    The  hinder  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body.  Swift. 
POS-TER'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  posterity;  L.  posteritas,  from 
postcrus,  from  post,  after.] 

1.  Descendants  ;  children,  children's  children,  &c, 
indefinitely  ;  the  race  that  proceeds  from  a  progeni- 
tor. The  whole  human  race  are  the  posterity  of  Adam. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  succeeding  generations  ;  op- 
posed to  Ancestors. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed, 

Heaven  gives  posterity  t'  avenge  tile  deed.  Pope. 

POS'TERN,  re.  [Fr.  pdterne,  for  posterne,  from  L. 
post,  behind.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  back  door  or  gate  ;  a  private  en- 
trance ;  hence,  any  small  door  or  gate. 

Dryden.     Locke. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  small  gate,  usually  in  the  angle 
of  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or 
near  the  orillon,  descending  into  the  ditch.    Encyc. 

POS'TERN,  a.     Back  ;  being  behind  ;  private. 

Dryden. 

PoST-EX-IST'ENCE,  re.  Subsequent  or  future  exist- 
ence. Addison. 

PCST'-FACT,  a.     [L.  post  factum.] 

Relating  to  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another  ;  or,  as 
a  noun,  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 

POST'-FINE,  n.  In  English  law,  a  fine  due  to  the 
king  by  prerogative,  after  a  licentia  concordandi 
given  in  a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  ;  called  also 
the  Kino's  silver.  Blackstone. 

POST'FIX,  re.     [L.  post,  after,  andjti.] 

In  grammar,  a  letter,  syllable, or  word,  added  to  the 
end  of  another  word  ;  a  suffix.  Parkhurst. 

POST-FIX',  v.  t.     To  add  or  annex  a  letter,  syllable, 
or  word,  to  the  end  of  another  or  principal  word. 
Parkhurst. 

POST-FIX'£D,  pp.     Added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

POST-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Adding  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

POST-HACK'NEY,  re.  |>st  and  hackney.]  A  hired 
post-horse.  Walton. 

POST'-HASTE,  re.  Haste  or  speed  in  traveling,  like 
Jhat  of  a  post  or  courier.  Shak. 

POST'-HaSTE,  adv.  With  speed  or  expedition.  He 
traveled  post-haste,  that  is,  by  an  ellipsis,  with  post- 
haste. 

POST'-HORN,  re.  [post  and  horn.]  A  horn  or  trum- 
pet carried  and  blown  by  a  carrier  of  the  public  mail, 
or  by  a  coachman.  Cowper. 

POST'-HORSE,  re.  A  term  applied  to  horses  stationed 
at  certain  distances  on  a  road  for  the  rapid  convey 
ance  of  couriers,  passeng  rs.  &c.  Sidney. 

POST'-HOUSE,  re.    A  house  where  a  post-office  is 
kept  for  receiving  and  dispatching  letters  by  public 
mails  ;  a  post-office.    [  The  latter  word  is  now  in  gener- 
al use.] 
2.  A  house  where  post-horses  are  kept. 

POST'HUiME,  a      Posthumous.     [JVot  used.]       Watts. 

POST'HU-MOUS,  a.  [L.  post,  after,  and  humus,  earth  ; 
humatus,  buried.] 

1.  Born  after  the  d«ath  of  the  father,  or  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  mother;  as,  a  posthumous 
son  or  daughter.  Blackstone. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author;  as, 
posthumous  works. 

3.  Being  after  one's  decease;  as,  a  posthumous 
character.  Addison. 
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POST'HU-.MOUS-LY,  ado.     After  one's  decease. 
POS'TIC,  a.     [L.  posticus.] 

Backward.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

POS'TIL,  re.     [It.  postilla  ;  Sp.  postila;  from  L.  post.] 

1.  A  marginal  note  ,  originally,  a  m  te  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Bible,  so  called  because  written  after  the 
text.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  a 
homily  to  be  read  in  public  by  clergymen  who  are 
incompetent  to  teach.  The  first  postils  were  com- 
posed by  order  of  Charlemagne.  Luther  also  wrote 
postils.  The  books  of  homilies  in  the  English  church 
were  postils  under  another  name.  Murdock. 

POS'TIL,  v.  t.     [It.  postillure.] 

To  write  marginal  notes;  to  gloss;   to  illustrate 

wth  marginal  notes.  Bacon. 

POS'TIL-iCD,^.     Illustrated  with  marginal  note? 
POS'TIL-ER,  n.     One   who   writes   marginal    notes; 

one  who  illustrates  the  text  of  a  book  by  notes  in  the 

margin. 
POS'TIL-ING,  ppr.     Writing  in  marginal  notes. 
POS'TIL-LATE,   v.  i.  or  t.     Formerly,   to   preach  by 

expounding    Scripture,  verse  by   verse,   in    regu.ar 


Exposition  of  Scriptu 


rder. 
POS-TIL-LA'TION, 

POS'TIL-LA-TOS,  n.    One  who  expounds  Scriptu-*, 
verse  bv  verse.  Henry,  Brit. 

POS-TILL'ION,   (pos-til'yun,)    re.      [Fr.    postilion,    s 
post-boy,  from  paste.] 

One  that  rides  and  guides  the  first  pair  of  horses  if 
a  coach  or  other  carriage  i  also,  one  that  rides  one  r* 
the  horses,  when  one  pair  only  is  used,  either  in  t 
coach.or  post-chaise. 

PoST'ING,  ppr.    Setting  up  on  a  post;  exposing  the 
name  or  character  to  reproach  by  public  advertise- 

2.  Placing  :  stationing. 

3.  Transferring  .accounts  to  a  ledger. 

4.  Traveling  wild  post-horses. 

PoST'ING,  re.      The   transferring  of  accounts    to  a 
ledger. 
2.  The  traveling  post,  or  with  post-horses. 

POS'TiaUE,  re.    An  ornament  of  sculpture  superadded 
after  the  original  design  lias  been  completed. 

POST-LI-MIN'1-AR,     j     o.        [See     Postliminium.] 

PoST-LI-MlN'I-OUS,  j      Contrived,  done,  or  existing 
siibsequciiilv  :  as,  a  postlimt.iinus  application. 

POST-LI-MIN'I-U.M,  |  n.     [L.  post,  after,  and  limen, 

POST-LIM'I-NY,        j     end,  limit.] 

Postliminium,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  return 
of  a  person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to  so- 
journ in  a  foreign  country,  or  had  been  banished  or 
taken  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  modern  hue  of  nations,  the  right  of  postliminy 
is  that  by  virtue  of  which  persons  and  things,  taken 
by  an  enemy  in  war,  are  restored  to  their  former 
state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  which  tiny  belonged.     The  sovereign  of  a 


the  loss  of  Ins  prop-rty  by  the  violence  of  war,  on 
being  restoreti  to  his  country,  can  claim  to  be  reestab- 
lished in  all  his  rights,  and  to  recover  his  property. 
But  this  right  does  not  extend,  in  all  cases,  to  person- 
al effects  or  movables,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  identity.       fattcl.     Du  Ponceau. 

POST'MAN,  re.     A  post  or  courier  ;  a  letter-carrier. 
Granger. 

POST'MARK,  re.  The  mark  or  stamp  of  a  post-office 
on  a  letter. 

POST'MARK,  v.  t.  To  affix  the  stamp  or  mark  of  the 
post-office,  as  to  letters,  &c. 

POST'iMAS-TER,  re.  The  officer  who  has  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  a  post-office. 

2.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  one  who  provides 
post-horses. 

3.  In  Mrrton  College,  Orford,  the  scholars  who 
are  supported  on  the  foundation  are  called  Post- 
masters  or  Portionists,  (Portionistir.)      Q.ef.  Guide. 

Postmaster-general  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  post- 
office  department,  whose  duty  is  to  make  contracts 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mails  and  see  that 
they  are  executed,  and  who  receives  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses, 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  office,  and  superintends  the 
whole  department. 

POST-ME-RID'I-AN,  a.  [L.  postmendianus.  See 
Meridian.] 

Being  or  belonging  to  the  afternoon  ;  as  postmeridi- 
an sleep.  Bacon. 

POST-MOR'TEM,  after  death.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  a  body  is  one  made  after  the  death  of 
the  patient. 

POST'NATE,  a.     [L.  post,  after,  and  natus,  born.] 
Subsequent.     'Little  used.]  Taylor. 

POST'-NOTE,  re."  [post  and  note.]  In  commerce,  a 
promssory  Hole  issued  by  a  hank,  and  .nude  payable 
to  order  at  some  future  specified  time  ,  whence  its 

POST-NUP'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  [post  and  nuptial]  Be- 
ing or  happening  after  marriage;  a>j,  a  postnuptial 
seltlement  on  a  wife.  Kent. 

POST-OB' IT,  re.     [L.  post  and  obitus.] 
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1.  A  bond  in  which  the  obligor,  in  consideration  of 
having  received  a  certain  sum  of  money,  binds  him- 
self to  pay  a  larger  sum,  on  unusual  interest,  on  the 
death  of  some  specified  individual  from  whom  lie  has 
expectations.  Buuvier. 

2.  Post-obit  is  used  by  physicians  precisely  like 
post-mortem. 

PCST'-OF-FICE,  n.  An  office  or  house  where  letters 
are  received  for  delivery  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  or  to  be  transmitted  to  other 
places  in  the  public  mails. 

PCST'-PAID,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid,  as  a 
letter. 

P6ST-PONE',  v.  t.  [L.  postpono ;  post,  after,  and  pono, 
to  putj 

1.  To  put  off;  to  defer  to  a  future  or  later  time  ; 
to  delay  ;  as,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  question  to  the  afternoon,  or  to  the  following 
day. 

2.  To  set  below  something  else  in  value  or  impor- 
tance. 

All  other  considerations  Bhuuld  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  Locke. 

PoST-PdN'.ED,  pp.    Delayed ;    deferred  to  a  future 

time  ;  set  below  in  value. 
FoST-PoNE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  deferring  to  a 
future  time  ;  temporary  delay  of  business. 

T.  Pickering.     Kent. 
PoST-PoN'ENCE,  n.    Dislike.     [Not  in  use.} 

Johnson. 
PoST-PoN'ER,  n.    One  who  postpones. 
PoST-PON'lNG,  ppr.     Deferring  to  a  future  time. 
PoST-PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,'n.    [post  and  position.'] 
The  state  of  being  put  back  or  out  of  the  regular 
place.  Mede. 

POST-POS'I-TIVE,  a.    Placed  after  something  else, 

P5ST-RE  MoTE',  a.  [post  and  remote.]  More  re- 
mote in  subsequent  time  or  order.  Darwin. 

PoST-SCio'Nl-UM,  n.     The  back  part  of  the  stage. 

PoST'StiRIPT,  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  scriptum,  writ- 
ten.] 

A  paragraph  added  to  a  letter  after  it  is  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  writer ;  or  any  addition  made  to  a 
book  or  composition  after  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
finished,  containing  something  omitted,  or  something 
new  occurring  to  the  writer.  Locke.     Addison. 

POST'SeitlPT-ED,  a.     Added  in  a  postscript. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

PCST'-TOWN,  n.    A  town  in  which  a  post-office  is 
established  by  law. 
2.  A  town  in  which  post-horses  are  kept. 

POST'lJ-LANT,  n.  [See  Postulate.]  One  who 
makes  a  request  or  demand. 

POST'U-LATE,  n.     [L.  postulatum,  from  postulo,  to 

-  demand,  from  the  root  of  posco,  to  ask  or  demand. 
The  sense  is,  to  urge  or  push.] 

1.  A  position  or  supposition  assumed  without 
proof,  or  one  which  is  considered  as  self-evident,  or 
too  plain  to  require  illustration.  Encyc. 

2.  In  mathematics,  a  self-evident  problem,  answer- 
ing to  a-riom,  which  is  a  self-evident  theorem. 

Olmsted. 
POST'Tf-LATE,  v.  t.     [Supra.]     To  beg   or  assume 
without  proof.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  To  invite  ;  to  solicit ;  to  require  by  entreaty. 

3.  To  assume  ;  to  take  without  positive  consent. 

have  postulated,   a    bml   ol   paramount   MipRinacy  OV'T  this 
nation.  Tooke. 

FOST'U_-LA-TED,  pp.    Assumed  without  proof;  in- 
vited. 
POST'lJ-LA-TING,  ppr.    Assuming ;  inviting  ;  solic- 

POST-'q-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  postulatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing  without  proof  ^gratuitous 
assumption.  Hale. 

2.  Supplicatioti  ;  intercession  ;  also,  suit;  cause. 

Pearson.     Burnet. 
POST'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof.  Brown. 

POST-U_-LA'TUM,  n.     [L.]     A  postulate,  which  see. 

Adelison. 
POS'TTTRE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  positura ;  pono,  pasitus.] 

1.  In  painting  and  scu'piore,  attitude  ;  the  situation 
of  a  figure  with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  several 
principal  members  with  regard  to  each  other,  by 
which  action  is  expressed.  Postures  should  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  character  of  the  figure,  and  the 
posture  of  each  member  to  its  office.  Postures  are 
natural  or  artificial.  Natural  postures  are  such  as 
our  ordinary  actions  and  the  occasions  of  life  lead 
us  to  exhibit ;  artificial  postures  are  such  as  are  as- 
sumed or  learnt  for  particular  purposes,  or  in  partic- 
ular occupations,  as  in  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 

Addison      Encyc. 

2.  Situation  ;  condition  ;  particular  state  with  re- 
gard to  something  else  ;  as,  the  posture  of  public  af- 
fairs before  or  after  a  war. 

3.  Situation  of  the  body  ;  as,  an  abject  pasture. 

Milton. 

4.  State  ;  condition.  The  fort  is  in  a  posture  of 
defense. 
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5.  The  situation  or  disposition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  body  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  purpose. 

He  casts 

Hia  eyes  against  the  moon  it]  mua  slraier"  postures.         Shale. 

performance  of  siah  or  such  an  action.  Dryden. 

6.  Disposition  ;  frame  ;  as,  the  posture  of  the  soul. 

POS'TTJRE,  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  particular  manner ;  to 
dispose  the  parts  of  a  body  for  a  particular  purpose. 

of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

POS'TUR-ED,  pp.     Placed  in  a  particular  manner. 

POS'TTJRE-MaS-TER,  n.  One  that  teaches  or  prac- 
tices artificial  postures  of  tin:  body.  Spectator. 

POS'TUR-ING,/i/;r.  Disposing  the  parts  of  the  body 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

Po'SY,  n.  [Q,u.  poesy  :  or  a  collection,  a  cluster,  from 
the  W.posiaw,  to  collect.     See  Pose.] 

1.  A  motto  inscribed  on  a  ring,  &.C         Addison. 

2.  A  bunch  of  flowers.  Spenser. 
POT,  n.     [Fr.  pot;   Arm.  pod  ;   Ir.  pota  ;   Sw.  potta; 

Dan.  potte  ;  W.  pot,  a  pot,  and  potrl,  a  bottle  ;  potcn,  a 
pudding,  the  paunch,  something  bulging;  D.  pot,  a 
pot,  a  stake,  a  hoard  ;  pollen,  to  hoard.] 

1.  A  vessel  more  deep  than  broad,  made  of  earth, 
or  iron,  or  other  metal,  used  for  several  domestic  pur- 
poses ,  as,  an  iron  pot  for  boiling  meat  or  vegetables  ; 
a  pot  for  holding  liquors  ;  a  cup ;  as,  a  pot  of  ale  ;  an 
earthen  pot  for  plants,  called  a  flower-pot,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  ill  a  pot;  as,  a  pot  of 
ale,  i.  e.,  a  quart. 

3.  A  sort  of  paper  of  small-sized  sheets. 

To  go  to  pot ;  to  be  destroyed,  ruined,  wasted,  or 
expended.     [A  low  phrase.} 
POT,  v.  t.     To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots  ;  as,  potted 
fowl  and  fish.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  in  pots  of  earth.   Mortimer. 

3.  To  put  in  casks  for  draining:  as,  to  pot  sugar, 
by  taking  it  from  the  cooler  and  placing  it  in  hogs- 
heads with  perforated  heads,  from  which  the  molas- 
ses percolates  through  the  spongy  stalk  of  a  plantain 
leaf.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

PO'TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  Low  L.  polabilis  ;  It.  pntabile  ; 
from  h.poto,  to  drink  ;  potus,  drink,  Gr.  ironic,  from 

Drinkable ;  that  may  be  drank ;  as,  water  fresh 
and  potable.  Bacon. 

Rivera  run  potable  gold.  Milton. 

PO'TA-BLE,  n.    Something  that  may  be  drank. 


POT'AGE,  n.     See  Pottage. 

POT'A-GER,  n.  [from  potage.)  A  porringer.  Greta. 
PO-TAG'RO,  j  n.  A  knel  of  pickle  imported  from  the 
PO-TXR'GO,  |      West  Indies.  King. 

POT'ALE,  n.     [pot  and  ale.]    A  name  in  some  places 

given  to  the  refuse  from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to 

fatten  swine. 
POT-A-MOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   jrorauoc,   a  river,   and 

Uys,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  rivers. 
PO'TANCE,  n.     With  watchmakers,  the  stud  in  which 

the  lowei  pivot  of  the  verge  is  placed.  Ash.     Scott. 
POT' ASH,  n.     [pot  ajid  ashes ;  D.  potasch;  G.  pottas- 

liin 

an  impure  state,  procured  from  the  ashes  of  plants 
by  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  The  matter  remain- 
ing after  evaporation  is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  fur- 
nace, and  the  extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dis- 
sipated. Potash  refined  by  heat  is  called  Pearlash. 
The  plants  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot- 
ash are  wormwood  and  fumitory. 

Kirwan.     Nicholson.     Encyc. 

By  the  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  appears  that 

the  essential  part  of  potash   is  a  metallic  oxyd  ;  the 

metal  is  called  Potassium,  and  the  alkali,  in  books 

of  science,  is  called  Potassa. 

PO-TAS'SA,  n.     The  scientific  name  of  pure  potash 

or  protoxvd  of  potassium. 
PO-TAS'Si-UM,  re.     The  metallic  basis  of  pure  potash. 
According  to  Dr.  Davy,  100  parts  of  potassa  consist 
of  8b'.l  parts  of  the  basis,  and  13.9  of  oxygen. 

Med.  Repos. 
Potassium  has  the  most  powerful  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen of  all  substances  known  ;  it  takes  it  from  every 
other  compound,  and    hence   is  a   most  important 
agent  in  chemical  analysis. 
PO-TA'TION,  re.     [Upotatio.     See  Potable.] 

1.  A  drinking  or  drinking  bout. 

2.  A  draught.  Shak. 

3.  A  species  of  drink.  Skak. 
PO-Ta'TO,  re.     [Intl.  batatas.] 

A  plant  and  the  esculent  part  of  the  root  of  the 
Solanum  tuberosum,  a  native  of  South  America. 
The  tuberous  part  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  which 
is  usually  called  potato,  constitutes  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  most  nourishing  species  of  vegetable  food; 
it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poor  in  some  countries, 
and  has  often  contributed  to  prevent  famine.     It  was 
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introduced  into  the  British  dominions  bv  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  or  other  adventurers  in  the  lith  century;  but 
it  came  slowly  into  use,  and  at  this  day  is  not  much 
cultivated  and  used  in  some  countries  o'f  Europe.     In 

has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on 
man  by  the  Creator. 

PO'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  drinking  ;  as,  pota- 
tory power  ' 

POT'-BEL-LI-ED,  a.     Having  a  prominent  belly. 

POT'-BEL-LY,  re.     A  protuberant  belly. 

POT'-BOY,  re.     A  menial  in  a  public  bouse. 

POTCH,  D.  t.     [Fr.  pochcr,  Eng.  to  poke.] 

1.  To  thrust ;  to  push.     [Not  used.]  Shalt. 

2.  To  poach  ;  to  boil  slightly.     [Not  used.} 

Wiseman. 
POT-COM-PAN'ION,  re. 


skey.  [ers. 

PO'TE-LOT,  re.      [Qu.   G.  pottloth,  D.  potlood,  black 
lead.] 
The  sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Fourcroy. 

PO'TENCE,  re.  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  a  cross  whose 
ends  resemble  the  head  of  a  crutch  ;  also  called  a 
Cross  Potesce.  Encyc. 

PO'TEN-CY,  n.  [L.  potentia,  from  patens ;  possum, 
posse.     See  Power.] 

1.  Power;  physical  power,  energy,  or  efficacy; 
strength.  Shak. 

2.  Moral  power ;  influence;  authority. 

At  place  of  potency  and  sway  o'  th'  suite.  Shak. 

PO'TENT,  a.     [L.  potens.] 

1.  Powerful ;  physically  strong  ;  forcible  ;  effica- 
cious ;  as,  a  potent  medicine. 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends.  Milton. 

2.  Powerful,  in  a  moral  sense;  having  great  influ- 
ence ;  as,  potent  interest ;  apotent  argument. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Having  great  authority,  control,  or  dominion ; 
as,  a  potent  prince.  Shak. 

PO'TENT,  n.     A  prince  ;  a  potentate.     [Nut  in  use.] 
Shak. 
2.  A  walking-staff  or  crutch.  [Not  used.]   Chaucer. 
PO'TENT-A-CY,  re.     Sovereignty.     [Not  used.] 

Barrow. 
PO'TENT-ATE,  n.     [Fr.  potentat;  It.  potentate.} 

A  person  who  possesses  great  power  or  sway;  a 
prince  ;  a  sovereign  ;  an  emperor,  king,  or  monarch. 

Exalting  him  nut  only  abov.-  earthly  yimo-s  and  potentates,  but 
above  the   high's!  o!  the  celi-.sual  hiiT.irehy.  Boyle. 

PO-TEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.    [L.  potentialis.] 

1.  Having  power  to  impress  on  us  the  ideas  of  cer- 
tain qualities,  though  the  qualities  are  not  inherent 
in  the  thing  ;  as,  potential  heat  or  cold.  Encyc. 

2.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

This  potential  and  ini  airin  117  mae  ria   prima,  can  not  exist  with- 
out tbrm.  Ralegh. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful.     [Not  in  use.]       Shak. 
Potential  catitmi,  in  surrrcrii.  is  the  destruction  of 

vitality,  and  the  production  of  an  eschar  in  any  part 
of  the  body  by  an  alkaline  or  metallic,  salt,  &c,  in- 
stead of  a  red-hot  iron,  the  use  of  which  is  called 
actual  cautery.  Encyc. 

Potential  mode,  in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  is  used  to  express  tile  power,  possibility,  lib- 
erty, or  necessity,  of  an  action  or  of  being  ;  as,  I  may 
fo;  he  can  write.  This,  in  English,  is  not  strictly  a 
istinct  mode,  but  the  indicative  or  declarative  mode 
affirming  the  power  fo  act,  instead  of  the  act  itself.  I 
may  go,  or  can  go,  are  equivalent  to,  I  have  power  to 

PO-TEN'TIAL,  n.    Any  thing  that  may  be  possible. 

Bacon. 

PO-TEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.     Possibility  ;  not  actuality. 

Tap/or.     Beutley. 

PO-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  possibility;  not  in  act; 

not  positively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially  infinite. 

2.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality;  as,  potentially  cold. 
Boyle. 
Po'TENT-LY,  adv.    Powerfully  ;  with  great  force  or 
energy. 

Tou  are  potently  opposed.  Shak. 

PO'TENT-NESS,  n.    Powerfulness  ;  strength  ;  might. 

[Little  used.} 
PO-TES'TA-TIVE,  a.     [from  L.  potcstas.] 

Authoritative.     [Not  used.]  Pearson. 

POT'GUN,  for  Popgun.     [Not  used.]  Swift. 

POT'-HANG-ER,  re.     [pot  and  hanocr.]     A  pot-hook. 
POTH'E-€A-RY-,  contracted  from  Apothecary,  and 

verv  vulgar.     [See  the  latter.] 
POTH'ER,  n.      [This   word   is  vulgarly  pronounced 

bother.     Its  origin  and  affinities  are  not  ascertained.] 

1.  Bustle;  confusion;  tumult;  flutter.     [Loin.] 

Shak.     Swift. 

2.  A  suffocating  cloud.  Drayton. 
POTH'ER,  v.  i.    To  make  a  blustering,  ineffectual  ef- 
fort ;  to  make  a  stir. 
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POT'-HEKB,  ?i.  A  term  applied  to  herbs  which  are 
added  tu  soups,  stews,  and  various  dishes,  to  increase 
their  nutritious  qualities,  or  to  give  them  flavor,  as 
parsley,  &c.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Earn. 

POTHERED,  pp.     Harassed  and  perplexed. 

POTH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Perplexing;  puzzling. 

POT'-HOOK,  re.  A  hook  on  which  pots  and  kettles 
are  hung  over  the  fire. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot-hook  ;  a  scrawled 
letter.  Dniden. 

POT'-HOUSE,  re.     An  ale-house.  W'arton. 

PO'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  potio  ;  poto,  to  drink.] 
A  draught ;  usually,  a  liquid  medicine  ;  a  dose. 
Bacon.     Milton. 

POT'-LID,  re.     The  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot.      Dcrkam. 

POT'LUCK,  re.     What  may  chance  to  be  provided  for 

POT'-MAN,  7i.     A  pot-companion.  [dinner. 

POT'-MET-^L,  n.  A  name  vulgarly  given  to  the 
metal  from  which  iron  pots  are  made,  from  an  erro- 
neous idea  that  it  is  something  different  from  com- 
mon pisi  iron.  Wilcox. 

POT'SHERD,  \  n.     [pot  and  Sax.  sceard,  a  fragment, 

POT'SHaRE,  i  from  sccaran,  to  shear  ;  D.  potsclierf; 
G.  scherbe.) 

A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  broken  pot.    Job  ii. 

POT'SToNE,  re.  Potstone  is  a  variety  of  steatite, 
sometimes  manufactured  into  culinary  vessels. 

CI 'car  eland.     Brande. 

POT'TAGE,  71.  [from  pot ;  Fr.  id. ;  It.  potaggio :  Port. 
pota-jem ;  W.  potes ;  Arm.  puiUurh.  The  early  orthog- 
raphy Potage  would  be  preferable.] 

A  species  of  food  made  of  meat  boiled  to  softness 
in  water,  usually  with  some  vegetables  or  sweet 
herbs. 


POT'TER.  7i.  [from  pot.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  earthen  vessels.  Drijdcn.     Mortimer. 

POT'TER.      See  PuD.DER. 

POT'TERN-oRE,  n.  A  species  of  ore,  which,  from 
its  aptness  to  vitrify  like  the  glazing  of  potter's  ware, 
the  miners  call  bv  this  name.  Boyle. 

POT'TER'S-CLaY,  n.     A  variety  of  clay  used  by  pot- 

POT'TER-Y,  77.     [Fr.  potene  ;  from  pot.] 

1.  The  vessels  or  ware  made  by  potters ;  earthen 
ware,  glazed  and  baked. 

2.  The  place  where  earthen  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured. 

POT'TING,  77.     [from  pot]    Drinking  ;  tippling.  Sliak. 

2.  A  placing  (,r  preserving  in  a  pot. 

3.  In  the  lVc*t  Indies,  the  process  of  putting  sugar 
in  casks  for  draining.  Edwards. 

POT'TING,   />pr.      Placing   or   preserving   in  a  pot; 

draining,  as  above  ;  drinking. 
POT'TLE,  n.     [W.  potel,  a  bottle  ;  from  pot.] 

1.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints. 

2.  A  vessel  ;  a  pot  or  tankard. 

3.  More  commonly  twio,  a  vessel  or  small  basket  for 
holding  fruit.  Smart. 

POT'U-LENT,  a.     [L.  potulentus.] 

1.  Nearly  drunk  ;  rather  tipsy. 

2.  Fit  to  drink. 

POT-VAL'IANT,  a.  [pot  and  valiant]  Courageous 
ever  the  cup  ;  heated  to  valor  by  strong  drink. 


PO'l  WAL'LOP-ER,  77.  A  term  applied  to  voters,  in 
certain  boroughs  in  England,  where  all  who  boil  (wal- 
lop) a  pot  are  entitled  to  vote.  Encyc.  Jim. 

POT-WAL'LOP-!NG,  a.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
boroughs  in  England,  where  all  who  boiled  a  pot 
were  entitled  to  vote. 

POUCH,  n.  [Fr.  poclie,  a  pocket  or  tao-,  a  purse-net, 
the  paunch  ;  Ir.  pucan  ;  G.  banch,  D.  built,  Sw.  buk, 
Dan.  bug,  the  belly,  from  bulging  and  extending.] 

1.  A  small  bag  ;  usually  a  leathern  bag  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket.  Swift. 

2.  A  protuberant  belly. 

3.  The  bag  or  sack  of  a  bird,  as  that  of  the  peli- 
can. 

POUCH,  v.t.     To  pocket  ,  to  save.  Tusser. 

2.  To  swallow  ;  used  of  fowls,  whose  crop  is  called 
in  French  poche.  Dcrlmm. 

3.  To  pout.     [Not  7ised.]  Jlinsworth. 
POUCH'ED,  (poucht,)  pp.     Pocketed;  swallowed. 
POUCH'ING,  ppr.     Pocketing;  saving;  swallowing. 
POUCH'-MOUTH-£D,  a.  Blubber-lipped.  [Not  used.] 

Jiinsworth. 
POUCHONG',  (poo-shong',)  77.     A  kind  of  black  tea. 
POU-DRETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  very  powerful  manure, 
made   from   the  contents  of  necessaries   dried  and 
mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  &c.  Gardner. 

POUL'-DA-VIS,   n.     A  sort  of  sail-cloth.     [Not  used.] 
POULE.     See  Pool.  [Answorth. 

POU  LP,  n.     [Fr.  poulpe.] 

The  English  name  of  an  eight-footed  dibranchiate 
cephaiopon,  the  octopus,  nearly  allied  to  the  sepia,  or 
common  cuttle  fish.  Kirby. 

POULT,  n.     [Fr.  ponlet.     See  Poultry.] 

A  young  chicken,  partridge,  &.C.     [Little  used.] 
King. 
POUL'TER-ER,  re.     [Norm,  poltaire.     See  Poultry.] 
1.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  sell  fowls  for 
the  table. 
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2.  Formerly,  in   England,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household  who  had  the  charge  of  the  poultry. 
Sliakspeare  uses  Poulter. 

POUL'TICE,  n.  [It.  polta,  pap,  L.  puis,  pultis,  Gr. 
ttoAtoj.] 

A  cataplasm  ;  a  soft  composition  of  meal,  bran,  or 
the  like  substance,  to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed 
parts  of  the  body,  &c.  Bacon. 

PoUL'TICE,  ?i.  1.    To  cover  with  a  cataplasm. 

POUL'TIC-£D,  (pol'tist,)  pp.  Covered  with  a  cata- 
plasm or  poultice. 

POUL'TIC-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  poultice. 

PoUL'TIVE,  for  Poultice,  is  not  used.         Temple. 

POULT'RY,  71.  [from  Fr.  poule,  a  hen,  dim.  ponlet; 
It.  polio,  a  chicken  ;  pollame,  poultry  ;  Sp.  polla  ;  L. 
pullus,  a  chicken,  or  other  young  animal ;  allied  to 
Eng.  foal ;  W.  ebawl,  eboles,  a  filly  or  colt ;  It.  pollare, 
to  sprout,  I.,  pullulo.] 

Domestic  fowis  which  are  propagated  and  fed  for 
the  table,  and  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  &c,  such  as 
cocks  and  hens,  capons,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 

POULT'RY- YARD,  71.  A  yard  or  place  where  fowls 
are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

POUNCE,  (pouns,)  71.  [Fr.  pierre-ponce,  pumice-stone  ; 
poncer,  to  rub  with  pumice-stone  ;  Aran,  maeiir-puncz, 
pumice-stone.] 

1.  A  fine  powder  used  to  prevent  ink  from  spread- 
ing on  paper,  as  sandarach  pulverized.     ' 

2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff,  as 
muslin,  &c,  to  be  passed  over  holes  pricked  in  the 
work,  to  mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  a  paper  under- 
neath. This  kind  of  pounce  is  used  by  embroiderers 
to  transfer  their  patterns  upon  their  stuffs,  also  by 
lace-makers,  and  sometimes  by  engravers.  It  is  also 
used  in  varnishing.  Cyc. 

3.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes.  Todd. 
POUNCE,  v.  t     To  sprinkle  or  rub  with  pounce. 
POUNCE,  71.    [This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with 

the  It.  punzome,  a  bodkin,  a  punch,  a  push,  which  is 
from  the  L.  pumjo,  whence  Sp.  iiuiizar.] 
The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

POUNCE,  7).  7.  To  fall  on  suddenly  ;  to  fall  on  and 
seize  with  the  claws  ;  with  011  or  upon;  as,  a  rapa- 
cious bird  pounces  on  a  chicken. 

POUNCE'-BOX,  71.  A  small  box  with  a  perforated 
lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on  paper.         Shak. 

POUNCED,  (pownst,)  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  claws 
or  talons.  Thomson. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  pounce. 

POUN'CET-BOX.  77.  A  small  box  with  perforations 
on  the  top,  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

ShaJc.     Toone. 

POUN'CING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  claws. 

2.  Falling  suddenly  on,  and  seizing  with  the 
claws. 

3.  Sprinkling  with  pounce. 

POUND,  n.  [Sax.  pund;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Dan.  pund; 
D.  pond ;  G.  pfund  ;  h.  powlo,  pondus,  weight,  a  pound  ; 
pendo,  to  weigh,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  standard  weight  consisting  of  twelve  ounces 
troy,  or  sixteen  ounces  avoirdupois.  144  pounds  av- 
oirdupois are  equal  to  175  pounds  troy  weight. 

McCulloch. 

2.  A  money  of  account,  consisting  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, the  value  of  which  is  different  in  different 
countries.  The  pound  sterling  is  equivalent  to 
$4.44^i,  money  of  the  United  States.  In  New 
England  and  Virginia,  the  pound  is  equal  to  $3.33J  ; 
in  New  York,  to  $2.50. 

POUND,  71.     [Sax.  pyndan,  pindan,  to  confine.] 

An  inclosiire,  erect'-il  by  authority,  in  which  cattle 
or  other  beasts  are  confined  when  taken  in  trespass- 
ing, or  going  at  large  in  violation  of  law  ;  a  pinfold. 

POUND,  v.  t     To  confine  in  a  public  ground. 

POUND,  v.t.  [Sax.  punian  ;  W.  pwniaw,  to  beat  and 
to  load.] 

1.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  with  repeated  blows,  so  as  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. 

"With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  cheeks.      Dryden. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulverize  by  beating;  to 
bruise  or  break  into  fine  parts  by  a  heavy  instru- 
ment ;    as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt. 

Loud  strokes -a-IiIi  jmuK-'noi  ^l'ic  1.1".'  iit-ii''.  rend.  Garth. 

POUND' AGE,  77.  [from  pound.]  A  sum  deducted 
from  a  pound,  or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  each 
pound.  Swift. 

2.  In  England,  a  subsidy  of  12rf.  in  the  pound,  for- 
merly granted  to  the  crown  on  all  goods  exported  or 
imported,  and  if  by  aliens,  more.  Blaclcstone. 

POUND'-BReACH,  re.  The  breaking  of  a  public 
pound  for  releasing  beasts  confined  in  it. 

Blaclcstone. 
POUND'ED,  pp.  of  a.    Beaten  or  bruised  with  a  heavy 
instrument  ;  pulverized  or  broken  by  pounding. 
2.  Confined  in  a  pound  ;  impounded. 
POUND'ER,  n.  A  pestle  ;  the  instrument  of  pounding. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  denominated   from  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  ;  as,  a  cannon  is  called  a  twelve- 
po under ;  a  person  of  ten  pounds  annual  income  is 


called 


3.  A  large  pear. 
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POUND  FOOL'ISH.  The  phrase  penny  wise  and 
pomd.  foolish,  signifies  negligent  in  the  care  of  ^arge 
sums,  but  careful  to  save  small  sums. 

POUND'ING,  ppr.  Beating;  bruising;  pulverizing; 
impounding. 

POUND'-KEEP-ER,  re.    One  who  has  the  care  of  a 

POUP'E-TON,  71.     [Fr.  poupee.] 

A  puppet,  or  little  baby. 
POU'PICS,  71.     In  cookery,  a  mess  of  victuals  made  of 

veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

PSUR,  v.  t.     [W.  bwrw,  to  cast,  send,  throw,  thrust.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  fluid,  in  a  stream,  either  out  of  a 
vessel  or  into  it ;  as,  to  pour  water  from  a  pail,  or  out 
of  a  pail ;  to  pour  wine  into  a  decanter.  Pour  ii  ap- 
propriately, but  not  exclusively,  applied  to  fluids,  and 
signifies  merely  to  cast  or  throw,  and  this  sense  is 
modified  by  out,  from,  in,  into,  agonist,  on,  upon,  wi- 
der, &c.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  liquors,  but  to  oth- 
er fluids,  and  to  substances  consisting  of  fine  parti- 
cles ;  as,  to  pour  a  stream  of  gas  or  air  upon  a  fire  ; 
to  pour  out  sand.  It  expresses  particularly  the  be- 
stowing or  sending  forth  in  copious  abundance. 

I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh.  —  Joel  ii. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream  or  continued 
succession. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens.  Slink. 

3.  To  send  forth  ;  as,  to  pour  out  words,  prayers, 
or  sighs  ;  to  pour  out  the  heart  or  soul.     Ps.  lxii. 

4.  To  throw  in  profusion  or  with  overwhelming 

I  will  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  on  thee.  —  Ezek.  vii. 
POUR,  (pore,)  v.  i.  To  flow  ;  to  issue  forth  in  a  stream, 
or  continued  succession  of  parts  ;  to  move  or  rush, 
as  a  current.    The  torrent  pours  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, or  along  the  steep  descent. 
2.  To  rush  in  a  crowd  or  continued  procession. 
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All  pouring  down  the  mouiua 
PoUR'.ED,  pp.    Sent  forth  ;  thrown,  as  a  fluid. 
PoUR'ER,  77.     One  that  pours. 
PoUR'ING,  ppr.    Sending,  as  a  fluid  ;   driving  in  a 

POUR'LIEU.     See  Purlieu.' 

POUR-PRES'TURE,  n.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  pris, 
taken.] 

In  law,  a  wrongful  inclosure  or  encroachment  on 
another's  property.  Encyc.     Cowel.. 

POUR'SUl-VANT.  See  Pursuivant. 
POUR-VEY'ANCE.  See  Purteyance. 
POUSSE  ;  corrupted  from  Pulse,  peas.  Spenser. 

POUT,  77.  A  sea-fish,  of  the  Cod  kind,  about  a  toot 
in  length;  also  called  the  whiting  pout.  It  has  the 
power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which  covers  the 
eyes  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  head. 

Partington.     Yarrctt. 
2    A  species  01  bird.  Carew. 

3.  A  fit  of  sullenness.     [Colloquial.] 
POUT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  bonder  ;  allied  probably  to  bud,  pud- 
ding, Gr.  (1  >Tuvn,  W.  poten ;  from  the  sense  of  bulg- 
ing or  pushing  out.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips,  as  in  sullenness,  contempt, 
or  displeasure  ;  hence,  to  look  sullen.  Sliak. 

2.  To  shoot  out ;  to  be  prominent ;  as,  pouting  lips. 

Dryden 
POUT'ING,  ppr.    Shooting  out,  as  the  lips. 

2.  Looking  sullen. 
POUT'ING,  77.    Childish  sullenness. 
POUT'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  pouting  or  sullen  manner. 
POV'ER-TY,   71.  t  [Norm,  ponerti;   Fr.  pauvreli ;    It. 
pooertd ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pobreia ;   L.  paupertds.     See 
Poor.] 

1.  Destitution  of  property  ;  indigence ;  want  of 
convenient  means  of  subsistence.  The  consequence 
of  poverty  is  dependence. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.—  Prov.. 

2.  Ba.-renness  of  sentiment  or  ornament;  defect; 
as,  the  poverty  of  a  composition. 

3.  Want ;  defect  of  words  ;  as,  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage. 

POWDER,  re.  [Fr.  poudre,  contracted  from  pouldre; 
Arm.  poultra;  It.  polriere  ;  Sp.  polvo  ;  L.  putvis.  The 
G.  has  puder,  and  the  D.  poedrr,  but  whether  from 
the  same  source  I  know  not.  Pulvis  is  probably  from 
pulso,  pulto,  to  beat. ] 

1.  Any  dry  substance  composed  of  minute  parti- 
cles, whether  natural  or  artificial  ;  more  generally,  a 
substance  comminuted  or  triturated  to  fine  particles. 
Thus  dust  is  the  powder  of  earth  ;  flour  is  the  poioder 
of  grain.  But  the  word  is  particularly  applied  to 
substances  reduced  to  fine  particles  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

2.  A  composition  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, mixed  and  granulated  ,  gunpowder. 

3.  Hair-powder;  pulverized  starch. 
Powder  of  Algaroih.     See  Algaroth. 

POWDER,  v.  t  To  reduce  to  fine  particles  ;  to  com- 
minute ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate  ;  to  pound,  gnnc", 
or  rub  into  fine  particles. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder ;  as,  to  powder  thd 
hair 
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3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  corn,  as  meat. 

POWDER,  v.  i.    To  come  violently.     [JYot  used.] 

L'Estrange. 
POWDER-BOX,  re.    A  box  in  which  hair-powder  is 

kept.  Oay. 

POWDER-€ART,  n.    A  cart  that  carries  powder  and 

shut  for  artillery. 
POWDER-CHEST,  re.    A  small  box  or  case  charged 

with  powder,  old  nails,  &c,  fastened  to  the  side  of  a 

ship,  to  be  discharged  at   an  enemy  attempting  to 

board.  Mar.  Diet. 

POWDER-BD,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  powder ;  sprink- 
led with  powder  ;  corned  ;  salted. 
POWDER-FLASK,  n.    A  flask  in  which  gunpowder 

is  carried. 
POWDER-HORN,  re.     A  horn  in  which  gunpowder 

is  cnnii'il  by  sportsmen.  Swift. 

POW'DER-l,\'G,.;i/ir.     Pulverizing;    sprinkling   with 

powder  ;  corning  ;  salting. 
POWDER-ING-f  UB,   re.    A  tub  or  vessel  in  which 

meat  is  corned  or  salted. 

2.  The  place  where  an  infected  lecher  is  cured. 
Shak. 
POWDER-MILL,  n.    A  mill  in  which  gunpowder  is 

made.  Arbuthnot. 

POWDER-MINE,  n.     A  cave  or  hollow  in  which 

powder  is  placed  to  be  fired  at  a  proper  time. 

Rowley. 
POWDER-ROOM,  n.  The  apartment  in  a  ship  where 

gunpowder  is  kept.  Waller. 

POWDER-Y,  a.     Friable  ;  easily  crumbling  to  pieces. 

2.  Dustv  ;  sprinkled  with  powder. 

3.  Resembling  powder. 

POWDTKE,  «.  A  marsh  or  fen  dike.  [Local.] 
POWER,  n.  [Fr.  ptmvoir  ;  Norm,  pnvare  ;  from  the 
root  of  Sp.  and  Port,  poder,  It.  podere  ;  or  rather  the 
same  word  varied  in  orthography.  The  Latin  has 
posse,  possum,  potes,  potentia.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  verb  is,  to  strain,  or  exert  force.] 

1.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  the  faculty  of  doing  or 
performing  any  thing  ;  the  faculty  of  moving  or  of 
producing  a  denize  in  something  ;  ability  or  strength. 
A  man  raises  his  hand  by  his  own  power,  or  by  pow- 
er moves  another  body.  The  exertion  of  power  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will,  and,  in  strictness,  no  being  des- 
titute of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power.  Pow- 
er in  man  is  active  or  speculative.  Active  power  is  that 
which  moves  the  body  ;  speculative  power  is  that  by 
which  we  see,  judge,  remember,  or,  in  general,  by 
which  we  think. 

Power  may  exist  without  exertion.  We  have  pow- 
er to  speak  when  we  are  silent.  Locke.     Reid. 

Power  lias  been  distinguished  also  into  active  and 
passive,  the  power  of  doing  or  moving,  and  the  power 
of  receiving  impressions  or  of  suffering.  In  strict- 
ness, passive  power  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  To  say 
that  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted,  is  improper  lan- 
guage ;  yet  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  word,  pow- 
er is  often  used  in  a  passive  sense,  and  is  considered 
as  twofold  ;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive, 
any  change.        '  Cyc. 

2.  Force  ;  animal  strength  ;  as,  the  power  of  the 
arm,  exerted  in  lifting,  throwing,  or  holding. 

3.  Force  ;  strength  ;  energy  ;  as,  the  power  of  the 
mind,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  fancy.  He  has  not 
powers  of  genius  adequate  to  the  work. 

4.  Faculty  of  the  mind,  as  manifested  by  a  partic- 
ular mode  of  operation  ;  as,  the  power  of  thinking, 
comparing,  and  judging;  the  reasoning  powers. 

5.  Ability,  natural  or  moral.  We  say,  a  man  has 
the  power  of  doing  good  ;  his  property  gives  him  the 
power  of  relieving  the  distressed  ;  or,  iie  has  the  pow- 
er to  persuade  others  to  do  good  ;  or,  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  pay  his  debts.  The  moral  power  of  man  is 
also  his  power  of  judging  or  discerning  in  moral  sub- 
jects. 

6.  In  mechanics,  that  which  produces,  or  tends  to 
produce,  motion.  It  is  opposed  to  the  weight,  or  that 
which  is  acted  upon.  [See  also  Mechanical  Pow- 
ers.] 

7.  In  optics,  the  degree  to  Which  a  convex  lens,  or 
concave  mirror,  magnifies.  Olmsted. 

8.  Force.  The  great  power  of  the  screw  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  compression.  The  power  of  steam  is 
immense. 

9.  That  quality  in  any  natural  body  which  pro- 
duces a  change,  or  makes  an  impression  on  another 
body  ;  as,  the  power  of  medicine  ;  the  power  of  heat ; 
the  power  of  sound. 

10.  Force;  strength;  momentum;  as,  the  power 
of  the  wind,  which  propels  a  ship  or  overturns  a 
building. 

11  Influence;  that  which  may  prove  the  mind; 
as,  the  power  of  arguments  or  of  persuasion. 

12.  Command  ;  the  right  of  governing,  or  actual 
government;  dominion";  rule;  sway;  authority.  A 
large  portion  of  Asia  is  under  the  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian empeior.  The  power  of  the  British  monarch  is 
limited  by  law.  The  poivers  of  government  are  leg- 
islative, executive,  judicial,  and  ministerial. 
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Under  this  sense  may  be  comprehended  civil,  po- 
litical, ecclesiastical,  and  military  power. 

13.  A  sovereign,  whether  emperor,  king,  or  gov- 
erning prince,  or  the  legislature  of  a  State  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  Europe;  the  great  powers:  the  smaller 
powers.  In  this  sense,  the  state  or  nation  governed 
seems  to  be  included  in  the  word  power.  Great 
Britain  is  a  great  naval  power. 

14.  One  invested  with  authority;  a  ruler;  a  civil 
magistrate.     Rom.  xiii. 

15.  Divinity  ;  a  celestial  or  invisible  being  or  agent 
supposed  to  have  dominion  over  some  part  of  crea- 
tion ;  as,  celestial  jmincrs  ,-  the  powers  of  da  kness. 

111.  That  winch  lias  physical  power;  an  ^riny;  a 
navy;  a  host ;  a  military  force. 

Nuver  such  a  power  — 
Was  levied  iu  Che  body  of  a  land.  Shak. 

17.  Legal  authority  ;  warrant ;  as,  a  power  of  at- 
torney ;  an  agent  invested  with  ample  power.  The 
envoy  has  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

18.  In  arithmetic  ami  ah/rbra,  the  product  nrising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  number  into  itself;  as, 
a  cube  is  the  third  power ;  the  biquadrate  is  the  fourth 
power.  Any  number  is  called  the  first  power  of  it- 
self. Hutton. 

19.  In  Scripture,  right ;  privilege.  John  i.  1 
Cor.  ix. 

20.  Angels,  good  or  bad.     Col.  i.    Eph.  vi. 

21.  Violence  ;  force  ;  compulsion.     Eiek.  iv. 

22.  Christ  is  called  the  power  of  Qod,  as  through 
him  and  his  gospel.  God  displays  his  power  and  au- 
thority in  ransoming  and  saving  sinners.     1  Cor.  I. 

23.  The  powers  of  heaven  may  denote  the  celestial 
luminaries.     Matt.  xxiv. 

24.  Satan  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  death,  as  he 
introduced  sin,  the  cause  of  death,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, and  torments  men  with  the  fear  of  death  and  fu- 
ture misery. 

25.  In  vulgar  language,  a  large  quantity  ;  a  great 
number;  as,  a  power  of  good  things. 

[This  is,  I  believe,  obsolete,  even  among  our  com- 
mon people.] 

Power  of  attorney;  a  written  authority  given  to  a 
person  to  act  for  another. 
POVV'ER-FUL,  a.     Having  meat  physical  or  mechan- 
ical power ';  strong  ;    forcible;    mighty  ;  as,  a  power- 
ful army  or  navy  ;  a  powerful  engine. 

2.  Having  great  mural  power  ;  forcible  to  persuade 
or  convince  the  mind  ;  as,  a  powerful  reason  or  ar- 
gument. 

3.  Possessing  great  political  and  military  power  ; 
strong  in  extent  of  dominion  or  national  resources  ; 
potent ;  as,  a  powerful  monarch  or  prince ;  a  power- 
ful nation. 

4.  Efficacious  ;  possessing  or  exerting  great  force 
or  producing  great  effects  ;    as,  a  powerful  medicine. 

5.  In  general,  able  to  produce  great  effects  ;  exert- 
ing great  force  or  energy  ;  as,  powerful  eloquence. 

The  word  of  (fid  is  quick  and  powerful.  —  Heb.  iv. 

6.  Strong  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  powerful  heat  or  light. 
POWER-F1JL-LY,  adv.     With  great  force  or  energy  ; 

potently;  mightily  ;  with  great  effect;  forcibly;  ei- 
ther in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  Certain  medicines 
operate  powerfully  on  the  stomach  ;  the  practice  of 
virtue  is  p„wrrfiilhi  recommended  by  its  utility. 

POWER-FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  having  or 
exerting  great  power ;  force ;  power ;  might. 

Hakcwill. 

POWER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  or  en- 
ergy ;  weak  ;  impotent ;  not  able  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect. Shak. 

POWER-LESS-NESS,  n.    Destitution  of  power. 

Chalmers. 

POWER-LOOM,  7i.  A  loom  worked  by  water,  steam, 
or  some  mechanical  power. 

POWER-PRESS,  n.  A  printing  press  worked  by 
steam,  water,  or  other  power. 

POWL'DRON,  n.     [Qu.  Fr.  epaule,  the  shoulder.] 

In  heraldry,  that  part  of  armor  which  covers  the 
shoulders.  Sandys. 

POW'TER,  In.*  A  varictv  of  the  common   domestic 

POU'TER,   j      pigeon,  with  an  inflated  breast. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

POWWOW,  )  n.    Among  the  North  American  Indians, 

PAW'WAW,  \      a  priest,  or  conjurer.     Hence, 

2.  Conjuration  performed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
and  other  purposes,  n.tti-nded  with  great  noise  and 
confusion,  and  often  with  dancing.  Carver. 

POX,  n.  [A  corruption  of  poclcs,  Sax.  poc  or  pace,  D. 
pok,  that  is,  a  push,  eruption,  or  pustule.  It  is  prop- 
erly a  plural  word,  but  by  usage  is  singular.] 

Strictly,  pustules  or  eruptions  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  or  wholly  restricted  to  three  or  four  diseases, 
the  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  the  vaccine,  and  the 
venereal  diseases.  Pox,  when  used  without  an  ep- 
ithet, swnifics  the  latter,  lues  venerea. 

POY,  re.  (Sp.  apoyo,  a  prop  or  stay,  Fr.  appui.  The 
verb  signifies,  to  bear  or  lean  upon,  from  the  root  of 
poize.] 

A  rope-dancer's  pole. 

POZE,  for  Pose,  to  puzzle.     [See  Pose.] 

POZ-ZU  O-LS'NA,  |  n.     Volcanic  ashes,  used  in  the 

POZ-ZO-LA'NA,       (      manufacture  of  mortar,  which 
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hardens  under  water.  They  are  from  Pozzr.oli,  in 
Italy.  Brunde.     P.  Cyc. 

PRAC'TIG,  for  Practical,  is  not  in  use.  It  was  for- 
merly used  for  Practical;  and  Spenser  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  artful. 

PRAAM,  (pram,)  n.  [D.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or 
lighter;  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic  for  convey- 
ing goods  to  and  from  a  vessel,  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

PRAC-TI-eA-BIL't-TY,      1    re.       [from    practicable.] 

PRAO'Tl-CA-BLE-NESS,  j  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  practicable  ;  feasibility. 

PRA€'TI-€A-BLE,  a.t[Fr.  practicable;  It.  practicabile ; 
Sp.  practicable.     See  Practice.] 

1.  That  may  be  done,  effected,  or  performed  by 
human  means,  or  by  powers  that  can  be  applied.  It 
is  sometimes  synonymous  with  Possihle,  but  the 
words  differ  in  this  ;  possible  is  applied  to  that  which 
might  be  performed,  if  the  necessary  powers  or 
means  could  be  obtained  ;  practicable  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  things  which  are  to  be  performed  by 
the  means  given,  ur  which  may  be  applied.  It  was 
possible  for  Archimedes  to  lift  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  practicable. 

2.  That  may  be  practiced  ;  as,  a  practicable  virtue. 

Dryden. 

3.  That  admits  of  use,  or  that  may  be  passed  or 
traveled  ;  as,  a  practicable  road.  In  military  affairs, 
a  practicable  breach  is  one  that  can  be  entered  by 
troops.  Mitford. 

Where  the  passage  over  the  Euphrates  ia  most  practicable. 

Murphy, 
PRA€'TI-€A-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  purformed.  "  A  rub'  prin-tixubhi  applied  before  his 
eyes,"  is  not  correct  language.  It  is  probably  a  mis- 
take fur  practically.  Rogers. 
PRAC'TI-CAL,  a.  [L.  practicus ;  It.  pratico ;  Fr. 
pratique  ;  Sp.  practico.     See  Practice.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  practice  or  action. 

2.  Capable  of  practice  or  active  use  ;  opposed  to 
Speculative  ;  as,  a  practical  understanding. 

3.  That  may  be  used  in  practice  ;  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  use  ;  as,  practical  knowledge.         Tillotion. 

4.  That  reduces  his  knowledge  or  theories  to  actu- 
al use  ;  as,  a  practical  man. 

5.  Derived  from  practice  or  experience ;  as,  practi- 
cal skill  or  knowledge. 

PRAC'TI-CAL  J6KE,  n.  A  trick  played  upon  some 
one,  usually  to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  per- 
son. 

PRAC'TI-CAL-LY,  adv.    In  relation  to  practice. 

2.  By  means  of  practice  or  use ;  by  experiment ; 
as,  practically  wise  or  skillful. 

3.  In  practice  or  use  ;  as,  a  medicine  practically 
sale,  linn,    nc.-illv  wrong,  but  practically  right. 

PRAC'TI-CAL-NESS,  j  re.     The  quality  of  being  prac- 

PRAC-TI-CAL'I-TY,    j      tical. 

PRACTICE,  (prak'tis,)  n.  [Sp.  practica ;  It.  pratica ; 
Fr.  pratii/ue  ;  Or.  rrpat.  tiko,  from  the  root  of  rrpuo  oi, 
trparra,  to  act,  to  do,  to  make.  The  root  of  this 
verb  is  rrpay,  or  trpaK,  as  appears  by  the  derivatives 
Ttpaypa,  TrpaKTinn,  and  from  the  same  root,  in  other 
languages,  are  formed  G.  brauchen,  to  use,  branch, 
use,  practice  ;  D.  gebruiken,  to  use,  employ,  enjoy  ; 
bruikcr,  a  tenant,  one  that  occupies  a  farm  ;  Sax.  bru- 
can,  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  eat ;  whence  Eng.  to  brook, 
and  broker ;  Dan.  bruger,  to  use  or  employ  ;  brag, 
use,  practice  ;  Sw.  bruka ;  L.  fruor,  for  frugor,  or 
frucor,  whence  fructus,  contracted  into  fruit :  It. 
freaeair,  use,  practice,  frequency  ;  L.  frequens.  The 
W.  praith,  practice,  preithiaw,  to  practice,  may  be 
the  same  word,  with  the  loss  of  the  palatal  letter 
c  or  e ■■] 

1.  rrequent  or  customary  actions;  a  succession  of 
acts  of  a  similar  kind  or  in  a  like  employment ;  as, 
the  practice  of  rismg  early  or  of  dining  late ;  the 
practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  morning 
and  evening  ;  the  practice  of  making  regular  entries 
of  accounts  ;  the  practice  of  virtue  or  vice.  Habit 
is  the  effect  of  practice. 

2.  Use  ;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  he  revived  when  they  are  more  sounding  or 
significant  than  those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  use.     [Unusual.]   Shak. 

4.  Actual  performance ;  distinguished  from  The- 
ory. 

There  are  (wo  linn  amis  n[  (lie  soul,  riintiinphtion  and  practice, 
according  to  the  general  division  of  ol  j< cis,  some  ol  which 
only  enteruun  our  s[  -  aiiauun.,  tuh.  rs  i.-injiloy  our  acnuns. 
Souih. 

5.  Application  of  remedies  ;  medical  treatment  of 
diseases.  Two  physicians  may  differ  widely  in  their 
practice. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  profession  ;  as,  the  practice  of 
law  or  of  medicine  ;  the  practice  of  arms. 

7.  Frequent  use  ;  exercise  for  instruction  or  disci- 
pline.    The  troops  are  daily  called  out  for  practice. 

8.  Skillful  or  artful  management ;  dexterity  in  con- 
trivance or  the  use  of  means ;  art ;  stratagem  ;  art; 
fice  ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  sought  to  have  lhat  by  practice  which  he  could  not  by  prayer. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  genuine ;   Sp.  practico. 
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PRA 

skillful,  It.  pratico  ;  like  expert,  from  L.  experior.  It 
is  not  u  mistake,  as  Johnson  supposes.  See  the  verb.] 
9.  A  rule  in  arithmetic,  by  which  the  operations  of 
the  general  rules  are  abridged  in  use. 
PRACTICE,  v.  t.  [From  the  noun.  The  orthography 
of  the  verb  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  noun  ; 
as  in  notice  and  to  notice.] 

1.  To  do  or  perforin  frequently,  customarily,  or  ha- 
bitually ;  to  perform  by  a  succession  of  acts  ;  as,  to 
practice  gaming  ;  to  practice  fraud  or  deception  ;  to 
practice  the  virtues  of  charity  and  beneficence;  tc 
practice  hypocrisy.     Is.  ixxii. 

Many  praise  virtue  who  do  not  practice  it.  Anon. 

2.  To  use  or  exercise  any  profession  or  art ;  as,  tc 
practice  law  or  medicine  ;  to  practice  gunnery  or  sur 
veying. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise  for  instruction,  discipline,  or 
dexterity. 

[In  this  .sVTf.se,  the  verb  is  usually  intransitive.'] 

4.  To  commit ;  to  perpetrate  ;  as,  the  horrors  prac- 
ticed at  Wyoming.  Marshall. 

5.  To  use ;  as,  a  practiced  road.     [  Unusual.] 

Mttfard. 
PRACTICE,  v.  i.     To  perform  certain  acts  frequently 
or  customarily ,  either  for  instruction,  profit,  or  amuse- 
ment ;  as,  to  practice  with  the  broadsword  ;  to  prac- 
tice with  the  ritle. 

2.  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

They  shall  practice  how  to  live  secure.  Milton, 

3.  To  transact  or  negotiate  secretly. 

1  have  practiced  with  him, 

And  found  mi'. ma  l<>  h-i  tin-  victor  know 

That  Syphax  :uul  Si'nipruiiius  an:'  hi.,  IVirudB.  Addison. 

4.  To  try  artifices. 

Others,  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 

Of  promised  kiiniue,.*,  prariicd  on  our  hearts.         Granville. 

5.  To  use  evil  arts  or  stratagems. 


6.  Tot 

should  practice  on  me.  Temple. 

7.  To  exercise  any  employment  or  profession.  A 
physician  ins  practiced  many  years  with  success. 

PRA€'T!C-ED,   (prak'tist,)  pp.     Done  by  a  repetition 
of" acts;  customarily  performed  or  used. 
2.  a.     Having  had  much  practice ;  as,  a  practiced 

rRAC'TI-CER,  n.  One  that  practices  ;  one  that  cus- 
tomarily performs  certain  acts. 

2.  One  who  exercises  a  profession.  In  this  sense 
Practitioner  is  generally  used. 

PR  ACTI-CING,  ppr.  Performing  or  using  customarily ; 
exercising,  as  an  art  or  profession. 

PRAC'TI-CING,  a.  Engaged  in  the  use  or  exercise 
of  any  profession  ;  as,  a  practicing  physician  or  at- 

PRACT1-SANT,  n.     An  agent.     [JVot  used.]     Shak. 

PRACTISE,  v.  t.  and  i.    See  Practice. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  the  noun  and  verb  should 
not  both  be  spelled  with  c,  as  in  notice,  sacrifice,  ap- 
prentice, and  all  like  cases  where  the  accent  precedes 
the  last  syllable.  The  distinction  in  spelling  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  properly  belongs  only  to 
words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as 
dcoice  and  devise,  where  the  verb  has  the  sound  of 
ize.  The  spelling  practise,  tends  to  give  it  the  same 
sound,  as  we  see  in  uneducated  persons  ;  and  hence 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  regular  analogy  and  write 
the  noun  and  verb  alike.] 

PRAC-TI"T[ON-ER,  (prak-tish'un-er,l  n.  One  who 
is  engaged  in  the  actual  use  or  exercise  of  any  art  or 
profession,  particularly  in  law  or  medicine. 

2.  One  who  does  any  thing  customarily  or  habitu- 
ally. Whitgift.e. 

3.  One  that  practices  sly  or  dangerous  arts.    South. 
PR^C'I-PE,  (pres'i-py,)  n.     [L.]    In  laic,  a  writ  com- 
manding something  to  be  done, or  requiring  a  reason 
for  n  -electing  it. 

PR^E-COG'NI-TA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  before  known.]  Things 
previously  known  in  order  to  understand  something 
else.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  one  of  the  prcecognita  of  medical  science 
and  skill. 

PRyEM-y-NI'RE,  (prem-yu-nl're)  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  L.  prcemonere,  to  pre-admonish.] 

1.  A  writ,  or  the  offense  li.r  u  hich  it  is  granted. 
The  offense  consists  in  introducing  a  foreign  author- 
ity or  power  into  England  ;  that  is,  introducing  and 
maintaining  the  papal  power,  creating  imperium  in 
imperio,  and  yielding  that  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  the  pope,  which  constitutionally  belongs  to  the 
king.  Both  the  offense  and  the  writ  are  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  words  used  in  the  writ,  praemunire 
facias,  cause  A  B  to  be  forewarned  to  appear  before 
us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands 
charged.  Blackstone.     Encijc. 

2.  The  penalty  incurred  by  infringing  a  statute. 

South. 
rRJf^JYO'MEJV,   n.     [L.]      Among  the  Romans,  the 
first  name  of  a  person,  by  which  individuals  of  the 
same  family  were  distinguished. 


PRiG-TEX'TA,  n.  [L.]  A  white  robe  with  a  purple 
border,  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  before  he  was  entitled 
to  wear  the  toga  virilis,  or  until  nbout  the  completion 
of  his  fourteenth  year.  It  was  worn  by  girls  until 
their  marriage.  Smitli's  Diet. 

PR/E'TOR,  n.     See  Pretor. 

PRjE-To'RI-UM,  n.  [from  prmtor.]  That  part  of  a 
Roman  camp  in  which  the  general's  tent  stood. 

Brande. 
2.  A  hall  of  justice  in  Rome ;  also,  a  patrician's 
seat  or  manor  house.  Elmes. 

PRAG-MAT'IC,         j  a.     [L.  pragmatiens  ;  Gr.  rro.iy- 

PRAG  MAT'IC-AL,  j  uartKof,  from  irpaypa,  busi- 
ness    npaoa-ui,  to  do.     See  Practice.] 

1.  Forward  to  intermeddle;  meddling;  imperti- 
nently busy  or  officious  in  the  concerns  of  others, 
without  leave  or  ' 


The  fellow  gnus'  *n  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  whole  family.  ArbuOinol. 
2.  In  German  writers,  a  pragmatic  history  is  a  his- 
tory which  exhibits  clearly  the  causes  and  the  con- 
sequences of  events.                                      Murdoch. 

Pragmatic  sanction  ;  a  term  derived  from  the  By- 
zantine empire,  denoting  a  solemn  ordinance  or  de- 
cree of  the  head  or  legislature  of  a  state  upon  weighty 
matters.  In  European  history,  two  decrees  under 
this  name  are  particularly  celebrated.  One  of  these, 
issued  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  A.  D.  1438,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  theGallican  church  ; 
the  other,  issued  by  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  A.  D. 
1724,  settled  his  hereditary  dominions  on  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  archduchess  .Maria  Theresa.  P.  Cijc. 

PRAG-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Iu  a  meddling  manner  ; 
impertinently. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  displays  the  connection  and 
causes  of  occurrences.  Murdock. 

PRAG-MAT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  inter- 
meddling without  right  or  invitation. 

PRAG'MA-TIST,  n.  One  who  is  impertinently  busy 
or  meddling.  Reynolds. 

PRAI'RIE,  (pra're,)  n.     [Fr.  prairie,] 

An  extensive  tract  of  land,  mostly  level,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass.  These 
prairies  are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  especially  between  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes. 

PRAI'RIE-DOG,  n.  A  small  rodent  animal,  the 
spermophilus  ludivicianus,  allied  to  the  marmot,  and 
found  on  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
animals  live  beneath  the  ground,  in  large  warrens, 
containing  main  tin  mi  led,  and  are  characterized  by  a 
sharp  bark,  like  thai  of  a  small  dog.  Kirbij.   W.  Irving. 

PRATS' A-BLE,  (praz'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  praised. 
[Not  used.]  Wiclif. 

PRAISE,  (praze,)  n.  [D.  prys,  praise  and  price  ;  G. 
prcis,  praise,  price,  prize,  value  ;  Dan.  priis,  Sw. 
pris,  id.  ;  W.  prls,  price,  value  ;  Fr.  prix  ;  It.  prezzo ; 
Sp.  precio,  price,  value  ;  presa,  a  prize  ;  W.  prid  ;  L. 
pretium  ;  Sp.  prei,  glory,  praise ;  Scot,  prys,  praise 
and  prize.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  Commendation  bestowed  on  a  person  for  his 
personal  virtues  or  worthy  actions,  on  meritorious 
actions  themselves,  or  on  any  thing  valuable  ;  appro- 
bation expressed  in  words  or  song.  Praise  may  be 
expressed  by  an  individual,  and  in  this  circumstance 
differs  from  Fame,  Renown,  and  Celebritv,  which 
are  the  expression  of  the  approbation  of  numbers,  or 
public  commendation.  When  praise  is  applied  to 
the  expression  of  public  approbation,  it  may  be 
synonymous  with  Renown,  or  nearly  so.  A  man 
may  deserve    the  praise  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 


He  hath  put  a 


.  my  i 


,  even  praise  to  our  God. 


3.  The  object,  ground,  or  reason,  of  praise. 

He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God.  —  Deut.  X. 

PRAISE,  v.  t.t  [D.  pryzen,  to  praise;  pryieeren,  to 
estimate  or  value  ;  G.  pmsen,  to  praise  ;  Dan.  priser, 
to  praise,  extol,  or  lift  up  ;  Sw.  prisa  ■■  W.  prisiaw  ; 
Arm.  presa ;  Fr.  priser,  to  prize,  to  value  ;  It.  prez- 
zare;  Sp.  preciar  ;  Port,  prezar,  to  estimate  ;  prezarse, 
to  boast  or  glory.  It  appears  that  praise,  price,  prize, 
are  all  from  one  root,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is, 
to  lift,  to  raise,  or  rather  to  strain.  So  from  L.  tollo, 
extollo,  we  have  extol.  Now,  in  Dan.  roser,  Sw.  rosa, 
signifies  to  praise,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  praise  without  a  prefix.  The  Latin  pretium, 
W.  prid,  is  probably  from  the  same  root,  denoting 
that  which  is  taken  for  a  thing  sold,  or  the  rising  or 
amount,  as  we  use  high ;  a  high  value  or  price  ;  corn 

is  high.     In   Pers.    •  LjJ   afaraz,  is    high,   lofty  ; 

•  iSj\\yiS  afrazidan,  to  extol.      Qu.   Fr.  pr6ner, 
for  prosner.] 


PRA 

1.  To  commend  ;  to  applaud  ;  to  express  approba- 
tion of  personal  worth  or  actions. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 

1b  great,  in  arms  ;  'tis  hard  tu  proise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  extol  in  words  or  song  ;   to  magnify  ;  to 
glorify  on  account  of  perfections  or  excellent  wciks. 

Praise  him,  all  his  angels;  praise  ye  him,  all  his  host*.  —Pi. 

3.  To  express  gratitude  for  personal  favors.    Pa. 
exxxviii. 

4.  To  do  honor  to  ;  to  display  the  excellence  of. 

All  thy  works  shall  praise  lliee,  0  Lord.  —  Pa.  cxlv. 

PRAISED,  (prazd,)  pp.     Commended  ;  extolled. 

i,   o.     Laudable  ;    commendable.      [Not 
Sidney. 


PRAISE'FUL, 


PRAIS'ER,  7i.   One  who  praises,  commends,  or  extols ; 

an  applauder  ;  a  coinmender.  Sidney.     Donne. 

PRaISE'LESS,  o.    Without  praise  or  commendation. 


PRAISE'WOR-THI-LY,  (praze'wur-the-le,)  adv.  In 
a  manner  deserving  of  commendation.         Spenser. 

PRAISE'WCR-THI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserv- 
ing commendation.  Smith. 

PRAISE'WOR-THY,  (praze'wur-tlie,)  a.  Deserving 
of  praise  or  applause  ;  commendable  ;  as,  a  praise- 
irorthii  action.  Jirbuthnot. 

PRAIS'ING,  ppr.     Commending;  extolling  in  words 

PRAM,     )  _      rri n  [or  song. 

PRAME,  I   "■     tD-  Praam-1  L 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or  lighter  ;  used  in  Holland 
for  conveying  goods  to  or  from  a  ship  in  loading  or 
unloading.     [See  Praam.]  Encyc. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  kind  of  floating  battery  or 
flat-bottomed  vessel,  mounting  several  cannon  ;  used 
in  covering  the  disembarkation  of  troops.      Encyc. 

PRANCE,  (prins,)  v.  i.  [W.  prandaw,  to  frolic,  to 
play  a  prank,  from  rhanc,  a  reaching  or  craving,  the 
same  as  rank;  Ir.  rincim,  to  dance;  Port,  brincar,  to 
sport ;  Sp.  brincar,  to  leap.  It  is  allied  to  prank, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed.  Gay. 

2.  To  ride  with  bounding  movements;  to  ride 
ostentatiously. 

Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field.  Addison. 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  showy  manner  or 
with  warlike  parade.  Swift, 

PRANCING,  (pr.lns'ing.)  ppr.  or  a.  Springing  ; 
bounding;  riding  with  gallant  show. 

PRANCING,  n.  A  springing  or  bounding,  as  of  a 
high-spirited  horse.    Judg.  v. 

PRANK,  v.  U  [If  n  is  not  radical,  this  word  coincides 
with  G.  prachl,  D.  and  Dan.  pragt,  Sw.  prackt,  pomp, 
magnificence  ;  also  with  G.  prangen,  to  shine,  to 
make  a  show  ;  D.  pronken,  to  shine  or  make  a  show, 
to  be  adorned,  to  strut;  Dan.  prangcr,  to  prance,  to 
make  a  show,  to  sell  by  retail ;  the  latter  sense  per- 
haps from  breaking  ;  Sw.  prunka.  So  in  Port. 
brincar,  to  sport ;  Sp.  ici.  to  leap.    These  are  evidently 


the  Ar.  o  ~.j  baraka,  to  adorn,  to  lighten.    Prink  is 


In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank.  bTdton. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up. 

And  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prankt  up.  Shak. 

PRANK,  7t.     [W.  pranc] 

1.  Properly,  a  sudden  start  or  sally.  [See  Prance.] 
Hence,  a  wild  flight ;  a  capering  ;  a  gambol. 

2.  A  capricious  action  ;  a  ludicrous  or  merry  trick, 
or  a  mischievous  act,  rather  for  sport,  than  injury. 
Children  often  play  their  pranks  on  each  other. 

In  (T^e  the  harpies  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. 

PRANK,  a.      Frolicsome  ;    full  of  gambols  or  tricks. 


PRANKT\D'  |  PP-     AdOTned  in  a  show>'  ma 
PRANK'e'r,  n.    One  that  dresses  ostentatiously. 
PRANKING,  ppr.    Setting  off  or  adorning  for  display. 
PRANK'ING,  n.     Ostentatious  display  of  dress. 
PRANK'ISH,  a.     Full  of  pranks.  [More. 

PRASE,  n.    A  silicious  mineral;  a  subspecies  of  quartz, 

of  a  leek-green  color.  Cleavcland. 

PRAS'I-NOUS,  a.     [L.  prasinus.] 

Grass  green  ;  clear  lively  green,  without  any  mix- 
ture. Lindley. 
PRA'S  ON,  (pra'sn,)  n.     [Gr.  irpaaov.] 

A  leek  ;  also,  a  sea-weed  green  as  a  leek. 

Bailey. 
PRATE,  v.  i.     [D.  praaten,  to   prate  ;   Sw.  prafa,  to 
tattle  ;  Gr.  fpadaui.    Q,u.  allied  perhaps  to  Sax.  rind, 
speech.] 

To  talk  much  and  without  weight,  or  to  Mttle  pur- 
pose ;  to  be  loquacious  ;  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  to 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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PRA 

PRATE,  v.  t     To  utter  foolishly. 

What  nonsense  would  the  foul,  thy  master,  prate, 

PRATE,  n.  Continued  talk  to  little  purpose;  trifling 
talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity.  Shak.     Dcnham. 

PRATER,  it.  One  that  talks  much  to  little  purpose, 
or  on  trifling  subjects.  Southern. 

PRATING,  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  much  on  a  trifling 
subject ;  talking  idly. 

PRATING,  «.     Foolish,  idle  talk. 

PRAT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  much  idle  talk  ;  with 
loquacity. 

PRATiHUE,  (prat'eek,)  n.  [It.  pratica;  Sp.  practica ; 
Fr.  pratique.     See  Practice.] 

In  commerce,  primarily,  converse  ;  intercourse  ; 
the  communication  between  a  ship  and  the  port  in 
which  she  arrives.  Hence,  a  license  or  permission 
to  hold  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of 

fi 

fected  place  ;  a  term  used  particularly  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  vessels  coining  from  countries  in- 
fected with  contagious  diseases  are  subjected  to 
quarantine. 
PRAT'TLE,  v.  i.  [dim.  of  prate.]  To  talk  much  and 
idly  ;  to  be  loquacious  on  trifling  subjects. 

Locke.    Addison. 
This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  the  talk  of 
children.  ' 
PRAT'TLE,  n.     Trifling  talk  ;  loquacity  on  trivial 
subjects. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  suluVe-oip.  Shak. 

PRAT'TLE-MENT,  n.     Prattle.  Hayley. 

Pit  A T'TLER,  n.     An  idle  talker.  Herbert. 

PRATTLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  much  on  trivial 
affairs. 

PRAV'I-TY,  71.  [L.  pravitas,  from  pravus,  crooked, 
evil.] 

Deviation  from  right ;  moral  perversion  ;  want  of 
rectitude  ;  corrupt  state  ;  as,  the  pravity  of  human 
nafure;  ittepravity  of  the  will.        Milton.     South. 

PRAWN,  n.  A  small,  crustaceous  animal  of  the 
shrimp  family,  with  a  serrated  beak  or  snout  bend- 
ing upward.     It  is  highly  prized  for  food.     P.  Cyc. 

PRAX'IS,  n.     [Gr.     See  Practice.]     Use ;  practice. 

Coventry. 

2.  An  example  or  form  to  teach  practice.    Lowth. 

PRaY,  v.  i.  [Fr.prier;  It.  prepare;  L.  precor ;  Russ. 
prochu ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  the  Sax.  freegnan,  G.  fra- 
gen,  D.  vraagen,  Sv/.fraga,  to  ask,  L.  proco.  This 
word  belongs  <o  the  same  family  as  preach  and  re- 
proach, Heb.'  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  and  Ar.  pa,  to  bless,  to 


words  ;  for  the  same  word  in  Arabic,  &  yj  baraka, 

signifies  to  pour  out  water,  as  in  violent  rain,  Gr. 
0p£X°>.  (See  Rain.)  As  the  oriental  word  signifies 
to  bless,  and  to  reproach  or  curse,  so,  in  Latin,  the 
same  word,  precor,  signifies  to  supplicate  good  or 
evil,  and  precis  signifies  a  prayer  and  a  curse.  (See 
Imprecate.)  Class  Big,  No.  3,  and  see  No.  4,  6, 
7,8.] 

1.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  zeal,  as  for  a  favor, 
or  for  something  desirable  ;  to  entreat;  to  supplicate. 

Pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  — 
Matt.  v. 

2.  To  petition  ;  to  ask,  as  for  a  favor;  as  in  appli- 
cation to  a  legislative  body. 

3.  In  worship,  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  with 
solemnity  and  reverence,  with  adoration,  confession 
of  sins,  supplication  for  mercy,  and  thanksgiving  for 
blessings  received. 

When  thou  pr*it/<-.<t,  cmer  into  thy  dos  t,  .mil  when  thou  hast 
shut  thy  dnnr,  pray  lu  (liv  l'\dln  r,  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy 

Mall.  vi. 

4.  I  pray,  that  is,  /  pray  you  tell  me,  or  let  me  know, 
is  a  common  mode  of  introducing  a  question. 

PRAY,  v.  t.    To  supplicate  ;  to  entreat ;  to  urge 

We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  bi 


2.  In  worship,  to  supplicate;   to  implore;   to  ask 
vith  reverence  and  humility. 
Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  per- 


i  heart  may  be  Ibrgiven  thee.-   Acts 


,  must  pray  a  pi-eliiluiion 

4.  To  ask  or  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 
Pray  my  colleague    Autonius,  I  may  speak  with  him. 

B.  Jonson. 


,  this  verb  is  transitive  only  by 
ellipsis.  To  pray  Ood,  is  used  for  to  pray  to  Qod ;  to 
pray  a  prohibition,  is  to  prai,  fir  a  prohibition,  &.C.] 

To  pray  in  aid,  in  law,  is  to  call  in  for  help  one  who 
has  interest  in  the  cause. 


PRE 

PRAY'KD,  (prade,)  prrt.  and  pp.  of  Pray. 
PRaY'ER,  ?t.     In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  asking  for 
a  favor,  and  particularly  with  earnestness. 

2.  In  worship,  a  solemn  address  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  consisting  of  adoration,  or  an  expression  of 
our  sense  of  God's  glorious  perfections,  confession  of 
our  sins,  supplication  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  inter- 
cession for  blessings  on  others,  and  thanksgiving,  or 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits.  A  prayer,  however,  may  consist  of  a  single 
petition,  and  it  may  be  extemporaneous,  written,  or 
printed. 

3.  A  formula  of  church  service,  or  of  worship, 
public  or  private. 

4.  Practice  of  supplication. 

As  he  is  famed  fur  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.  Shak. 

5.  That  part  of  a  memorial  or  petition  to  a  public 
body  which  specifies  the  request  or  thing  desired  to 
be  done  or  granted,  as  distinct  from  the  recital  of 
facts  or  reasons  for  the  grant ;  the  thing  asked  or  re- 
quested. We  say,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is,  that 
the  petitioner  may  be  discharged  from  arrest. 

PRAY'ER-BOOK,  77.  A  book"  containing  prayers  or 
the  forms  of  devotion,  public  or  private.  Swift. 

PRaY'ER-FIJL,  a.     Devotional;  given  to  prayer;  as, 
a  prayerful  frame  of  mind. 
2.  Using  much  prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FIJL-I.Y,  adv.     With  much  prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FUL-NESS,  n.     The  use  of  much  prayer. 

PRaY'ER-LESS,  a.  Not  using  prayer  ;  habitually 
neglecting  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God  ;  as,  a  prayer- 
less  family. 

The  next  time  you  go  prayerless  tn  bed.  Baxter. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  prayerless  manner. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-NESS,  n.  Total  or  habitual  neglect 
of  prayer.  T.  H.  Skinner. 

PRaY'ING,  ppr.     Asking;  supplicating. 

2.  a.  Given  to  prayer;  as,  a  pnuinur  mother. 

PRAY'ING-LY,  adv.     With  supplication  to  God. 

PRE,  an  English  prefix,  is  the  L.  pros,  before,  probably 
a  contracted  word  ;  Russ.  pred.  It  expresses  priority 
of  time  or  rank.  It  may  be  radically  the  same  as  the 
Italian  produ,  the  prow  of  a  ship  ;  prode,  profit,  also 
valiant,  whence  prowess,  from  some  root  signifying 
to  advance.  It  sometimes  signifies  beyond,  and  may 
be  rendered  vera,  as  in  prepotent. 

PRE'-AC-CU-SA'TION,  n.    Previous  accusation. 

Lee. 

PREACH,  (preech,)  v.  i.  [D.  preeken  ;  Fr.  preacher,  for 
preschcr;  Ann. pregnein  or  prciecq  ;  W.preg,  a  greet- 
ing ;  pregeth,  a  sermon  ;  pregethu,  to  preach,  derived 
from  the  noun,  and  the  noun  from  rheg,  a  sending 
out,  utterance,  a  gift,  a  curse,  imprecation  ;  rhegu,  to 
send  out,  to  give  or  consign,  to  curse  ;  Heb.  Ch.  and 
Ar.  "pa  baraka,  L.  prceco,  a  crier,  Sax.  fricca  or  fri/c- 
cea,  a  crier.  This  is  from  the  same  root  as  pray,  L. 
precor,  and,  with  s  prefixed,  gives  the  G.  sprechen, 
D.  sprerken,  Sw.  spraka,  to  speak  ;  Dan.  sprog,  speech. 
Class  Brg,  No.  2,  3,  4,  5.] 

1.  To  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  a  religious 
subject,  or  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  The  word  is 
usually  applied  to  such  discourses  as  are  formed  from 
a  text  of  Scripture.    This  is  the  modern  sense  of 

2.  To  discourse  on  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  and 
exhort  to  repentance  ;  to  discourse  on  evangelical 
truths,  and  exhort  to  a  belief  of  them  and  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  salvation.  This  was  the  extempora- 
neous manner  of  preaching  pursued  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.     Matt.  iv.  x.     Acts  x.  xiv. 

PREACH,  v.  t.  To  proclaim ;  to  publish  in  religious 
discourses. 

What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the  house-tops.  — 
The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek. 

2.  To  inculcate  in  public  discourses. 
I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation.  —  Ps. 
He  oft  to  them  preached 


3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce ;  as,  to  preach  a  ser- 

To  preach  Christ  or  Christ  crucified;  to  announce 
Christ  as  the  only  Savior,  and  his  atonement  as  the 
only  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.     1  Cor.  i. 
To  preach  up  ;  to  discourse  in  favor  of. 

Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth  f  Dryden. 

PREACH,  n.     A  religious  discourse.     [Jvot  used.] 

Hooker. 
PREACH'ED,  pp.  or  a.     (pp.  pronounced  preecht,  and 
a.  preech'ed.)     Proclaimed ;   announced   in    public 
discourse  ;  inculcated. 
PREACH'ER,  7t.     One  who  discourses  publicly  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Bacon. 
2.  One  that  inculcates  any  thing  with  earnestness. 
No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time.  Swift. 
PReACH'ER-SHIP,  71.      The    office  of   a  preacher. 

[Ml  used.]  Halt, 

PReACH'ING,  ppr.     Proclaiming;  publishing  in  dis- 
course ;  inculcating. 


PRE 

PReACH'ING,  ti.  The  act  of  preaching ;  a  public 
religious  discourse.  Miner. 

PKeACH'MAN,  n.    A  preacher,  in  contempt. 

Howell. 

PREACH'MENT,  ti.  A  discourse  or  sermon,  in  con- 
tempt ;  a  discourse  affectedly  solemn.  Shak. 

PRE-AC-UUAINTANCE,  n.  Previous  acquaintance 
or  knowledge.  Harris. 

PRE-AC-aUAINT'ED,  a.    Previously  acquainted. 

PRE-AD-AM'IC,  a.     Prior  to  Adam.  J.Taylor. 

PRE-AD'A.M-TTE,  ti.  1>«,  before,  and  Adam.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  that  lived  before  Adam. 

PRE-AD-AM-IT'IC,  a.  An  epithet  designatin^wiiat 
existed  befure  Adam  ;  as,  fictitious,  prc-adamitic  pe- 
riods. Kirwan. 

PRE-AD-MIN.-IS-TKA'TION,  77.  Previous  adminis- 
tration. Pearson. 

PRE-AU-MON'ISH,  v.  t.     To  admonish  previously. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH-£D,  (-ad-mon'isht,)  pp.  Previ- 
ously admonished. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Admonishing  before- 
hand. 

PRE-AD-MO  NI"TION,  (-mo-nish'un,)  ti.    Previous 

PRE'AM-BLE,  n.  [It.  preambolo ;  Sp.  preambulo-;  Fr. 
prcarubule  ;  L.  pr<e,  before,  and  amliulu,  to  go.] 

1.  Something  previous  ;  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  writing. 

2.  The  introductory  part  of  a  statute,  which  states 
the  reasons  and  intent  of  the  law.     Encyc.     Dryden. 

PRE'AM-BLE,  v.  t.  To  preface;  to  introduce  with 
previous  remarks.  Feltham. 

PRE'AM-BL£D,  pp.  Introduced  with  previous  re- 
marks. 

PRE-AM'BU-LA-RY,  \   a.      Previous  ;    introductory. 

PRE-AM'BU-LOUS,    j      [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

PRE-AM'BU-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  prcc,  before,  and  ambu- 
lo,  to  walk.] 

To  walk  or  go  before.  Jordan. 

PRE-AM-HU-LA'TION,  ti.  A  preamble.  [JVW  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  walking  or  going  before. 

PRE-AAl'BU-LA-TO-RY,a.   Goingbefore;  preceding. 
Taylor. 

PRE-AN-TE-PE-NULT'1-nIATE,  a.  A  term  indi- 
cating the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end  of  a  word. 

PRE-AP-POINT,  v.  t.     To  appoint  previously. 

PRE-AP-POINTMENT,  n.     Previous  appointment. 
Tucker. 

PRE-AP-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.  [See  Appiieheiv-d.] 
An  opinion  formed  li  lore  examination.         Brown. 

PREASE,  (prez,)  ti.   Press ;  crowd.    [Not  used.]    [See 

PReAS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Crowding.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 
PRE-AS-SOR'ANCE,    (-ash-shur'ans,)    71.     Previous 

assurance.  Coleridge. 

PRE-AU'DI-ENCE,7i.    [See  Audience.]    Precedence 

or  rank  at  the  bar  among  lawyers  ;  right  of  previous 

audience.  Blackstone. 

PREB'END,   71.      [It.  prrbentla,    prebend,    provision  ; 

Sp.  prrbenda ;  Fr.  prebende,  from  L.  prasbeo,  to  afford, 

to  allow.] 

1.  The  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to  a  preb- 
endary out  of  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Prebends  are  simple  or  dignitary  ;  simple, 
when  they  are  restricted  to  the  revenue  only  ;  and 
dignitary,  "when  they  have  jurisdiction  annexed  to 
them.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  prebendary.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 
PRE-BEXD'AL,  a."    Pertaining  tu  a  prebend. 

Chesterfield. 
PREB'END-A-RY,  71.     [Fr.  prebendicr.] 

An  ecclesiastic  who  enjoys  a  prebend  ;  the  stipen 
diary  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.         Swift. 

A  prebendary  differs  from  a  canon  in  this ;  the 
prebendary  receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of 
his  officiating  in  the  church  ;  the  canon  has  his  sti- 
pend merely  in  consequence  of  his  being  received 
into  the  cathedral  or  college.  Encyc. 

PREB'END  A-RY-SH1P,  11.    The  office  of  a  prebend- 
ary ;  a  canonrv.  Wotton. 
PRE-CA'RI-OUS,   a.t  [L.  precarius,  from  precor,  to 
pray  or  entreat  ;  priumnlo,  depending  on  request,  or 
on  the  will  of  another.] 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another; 
held  by  courtesy  ;  liable  to  be  changed  or  lost  at  the 
pleasure  of  another.  A  privilege  depending  on 
another's  will  is  precarious,  or  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  Addison. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure  ;  depend- 
ing on  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes  or  events. 
Temporal  prosperity  is  precarious  ;  personal  advan- 
tages, health,  strength,  and  beauty,  are  a]\  precarious, 
depending  on  a  thousand  accidents.  Rogers. 

We  say  also,  the  weather  is  precarious ;  a  phrase 
in  which  we  depart  not  more  from  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  than  we  do  in  a  large  part  of  all  the 
words  in  the  language. 
PRE-CA'Rl-OUS-LY,  adv.  At  the  will  or  pleasure  of 
others  ;  dependently  ;  by  an  uncertain  tenure  ;  as, 
he  subsists  precariously.  Lesley.     Pope. 
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PRE-€A'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty;  depend- 
ence on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  others,  or  unknown 
events  ;  as,  the  precariousness  of  life  or  health. 

PEe!!a:?LVRY>     [L.*™,  to  pray.! 

Suppliant ;  beseeching.  Harris.     Hopkins. 

PRE-CAU'TION,  n.  [Pr.,  from  L.  pracautus,  praca- 
veo  ;  prat,  before,  and  caoeo,  to  take  care.] 

Previous  caution  or  care  ;  caution  previously  em- 
ployed to  prevent  mischief  or  secure  good  in  posses- 
sion. Addison. 
PRE-CAU'TION,  v.  U    To  warn  or  advise  beforehand 

for  preventing  mischief  or  securing  good.      Locke. 
PRE-CAU'TION-AL,  a.     Preventive  of  mischief. 

Montague. 
PRE-CAU'TION-A-RY,  a.     Containing  previous  cau- 
tion ;  as,  prreoutioiiurii  advice  or  ;ulmunition. 

2.  Proceeding  from  previous  caution;  adapted  to 
prevent  mischief  or  secure  good  ;  as,  precautionary 
measures. 
PRE-C  A  U'TIOfvVED,  pp.     Warned  beforehand. 
PRE-CA  I J 'TION-ING,  ppr.     Previously  advising. 
PRE-CAU'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Taking  precautious  or 

preventive  measures. 
PRE-CA  I  "TIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  precaution. 
PRE-CE-I)A'NE-OUS,  a.     [from  precede,  L.  pracedo.] 
Preceding  ;  antecedent ;  an 'prior.   [Jfotused.]  Hale. 
PRE-CEDE',  v.  t.     [L.  prcecedo  ;  pros,  before,  and  cedo, 

1.  To  go  before  in  the  order  of  time.    The  cor- 
ruption of  morals  precedes  the  ruin  of  a  state. 

2.  To  go  before  in  rank  or  importance. 

3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before  ;  to  make  to 
take  place  in  prior  time. 

It  ia  usual  to  precede  hostilities  by  a  public  declaration.     [Unu- 

PRECeD'ED,  pp.    Being  gone  before. 
PRE-CED'ENCE,    In.     The  act  or  state  of  going  be- 
FRE-CED'EN-CY,  j      fore  ;  priority  in  time  ;  as,  the 
precedence  of  one  event  to  another. 

2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  rank  or 
dignity  or  the  place  of  honor  ;  the  right  to  a  more 
honorable  place  in  public  processions,  in  scats,  or  in 
the  civilities  of  life.  Precedence  depends  on  the  or- 
der of  nature  or  rank  established  by  God  himself,  as 
that  due  to  age  ;  or  on  courtesy,  custom,  or  political 
distinction,  as  that  due  to  a  governor  or  senator, 
who,  though  younger  in  years,  takes  rank  of  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  though  older;  or  it  is  settled  by 
authority,  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
Violation  of  the  right  of  precedence  is  actionable. 
Precedence  went  in  truck, 


3.  The  foremost  itt  ceremony,  Milton. 

4.  Superiority  ;  superior  importance  or  influence. 

Which  nt'  III--  ilill'r-ri-nl  id-sire 


""/"' "■:..;. ' 


PRE-CETI'ENT,  a.     Going  before  in  time; 
antecedent;  as,  precedent  services  ;  a  precedent  fault 
of  the  will. 


,  or  any  part   thi-n-of,  cnuM 


-prccfi  n 


Jl precedent  condition,  in  lain,  is  a  condition  which 
must  happen  or  be  performed  before  an  estate  or 
some  right  can  vest,  and  on  failure  of  which  the 
estate  or  right  is  defeated.  Blackstone. 

PREC'E-DENT,  ».t  Something  done  or  said  that  may 
serve  or  be  adduced  as  an  example  to  authorize  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  like  kind. 

Examples  for  cases  can  tint  ilin  e»  ,i-  f>rrcr<tenls  only.     Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  a  judicial  deri-ion,  interlocutory  or  final, 
which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations  in 
similar  or  analogous  cases;  or  any  proceeding,  or 
course  of  proceedings,  which  may  serve  for  a  rule  in 
subsequent  cases  of  a  like  nature. 

PREC'E-DENT-ED,  a.  Having  a  precedent ;  author- 
ized by  an  example  of  a  like  kind. 

PRE-CE'DENT-LY, ad».     Beforehand;  antecedently. 

PRE-CeD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Going  before  in  time,  rank, 
or  importance. 

PRE-CEL'LENCE,  n.     Excellence.     [JVotinuse.] 
Sheldon. 

PRE-CEN'TOR,  n.  TLow  L.  prceccntor;  Fr.  precen- 
teur;  It.  preccntore:  h.  pro-,  before,  and  canto,  to  sing.] 

1.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a  cathedral;  called 
also  the  chanter  or  master  of  the  choir.  Hook. 

2.  The  leader  of  the  congregation  in  the  psalmody 
of  Scottish  churches. 

PRE-CEN'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  employment  or  office 

of  a  precentor. 
PRE'CEPT,  n.     [Fr.  precepte;  Sp.  precepto;   It.  pre- 

cetto  ;   L.  praiceptum,   from  prazcipio,  to  command  ; 

prai,  before,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  commandment  or  order 
intended  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action  ;  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  commands  respecting  moral 
conduct.  The  ten  commandments  are  so  many  pre- 
cepts for  the  regulation  of  our  moral  conduct. 

No  arts  are  without  their  precepts.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  a  command  or  mandate  in  writing. 

Encyc. 
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PRE-CEP'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     Consisting  of  precepts. 

[Jfot  in  use.]  Sltak. 

PRE-CEP'T10N,re.     A  precept.     [Jfot  in  use.]    Hall. 
PRE-CEP'TIVE,  a.     [L.  prccceptivus.] 

1.  Giving  precepts  or  commands  for  the  regulation 
of  moral  conduct  ;  containing  precepts  ;  as,  the  pre- 
ceptive parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Directing  in  moral  conduct;  giving  rules  or  di- 
rections ;  didactic. 

L'  Estrange. 

PRE-CEP'TOR,  ?i.     [L.  preceptor.     See  Precept.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  teacher;  an  instructor. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  teacher  of  a  school  ; 
sometimes  the  principal  teacher  of  an  academy  or 
other  seminary. 

3.  Among  the  kni'rhjs  templar,  the  head  of  a  pre- 
ceptorv.  Oloss.  of  Orckit. 

PRE-CEP-To'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  preceptor. 
Lit.  Magazine. 

PRE-CEP'TO-RY,  a.     Giving  precepts.      Anderson. 

PRE-CEP'TO-RY,  n.  A  manor  or  estate  of  the 
knights  templar,  on  which  were  erected  a  church 
and  a  dwelling-house.  The  preceptories  were  reli- 
gious houses,  subordinate  to  the  temple  or  principal 
house  of  the  knights.  Owilt. 

PRE-CEP'TRESS,  ,,.     A  female  teacher. 

PRE-CES'SION,  f-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  precession;  It. 
precessione  ;   from   the  L.  processus,  priecedo,  to   go 

1.  Literally,  the  act  of  going  before. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  precession  of  the,  equinoxes  is  a 
slow  but  continual  shilling  of  the  equinoctial  points 
from  east  to  west.  The  amount  of  precession  annu- 
ally is  50  Jjj  seconds.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
equinoctial  points  will  make  an  entire  revolution  in 
about  25,868  years.  Olmsted. 

PRE'CINCT,  n.  [L.  pracinctus,  protcingo,  to  encom- 
pass ;  pne  and  cingo,  to  surround  or  gird.] 

1.  The  limit,  bound,  or  exterior  line  encompassing 
a  place  ;  as,  the  precincts  of  light.  Mdton. 

2.  Bounds  of  jurisdiction,  or  the  whole  territory 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  authority. 

Take  the  body  of  A  E,  if  to  be  found  within  your  precincts. 

Technical  Lams. 

3.  A  territorial  district  or  division. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  word  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  except  in  the  third  sense.] 
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In  case  of  non-acceptar 

shall  procft.'d  in  ;i 

ce  [of  the  collector]  the  parish  or  precinct 
new  choice.      Laa.i  of  I\J'imic;<ai,cllt. 

PRE-CI-OS'I-TY,  for 
used. 

PKE"CIOUS,  (presh' 

Prbci 
is,)  a. 

ousness,  or  va 
[Fr.  precieux, 

lue,  is  not 

More. 
L.  pretio- 

from  prctiiim,  price.     See  Pr,use.] 

1.  Of  great  price  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  precious  stone. 

2.  Of  great  value  or  worth  ;  very  valuable. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rubies.  —  Prov.  iii. 

3.  Highly  valued  ;  much  esteemed. 

The  word  of  lb"  I. oid  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no 
open  vision.  —  1  Sam.  iii. 

4.  Worthless;  contemptible;  as,  this  is  a  precious 
mockery  ;   in  trout/  anil  contempt.  Burke. 

Precious  metals ;  gold  and  silver,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  value. 

PRE"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Valuably  ;  to  a  great  price. 
2.    Curitomptihlv  ;   in  ironii. 

PRE"CIOUS-NESS,  (presh'us-,)  n.  Valuableness  ; 
great  value  ;  high  price.  Wilkins. 

PREC'I-PE,  (pres'e-py,)  n.  [L.  pnscipio.  See  Pre- 
cept.] 

In  law,  a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  or  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary  ;  giv- 
ing him  his  choice  to  redress  the  injury  or  to  stand 
the  suit.  Blackstone. 

PREC'I-PICE,  (pres'e-pis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prmcipi- 
tium,  from  pra-ceps,  headlong  ;  p;-<zt,  forward,  and  ceps, 
for  caput,  head.     See  Chief.] 

1.  Strictlti,;i  falling  headlong;  hence,  a  steep  de- 
scent of  land  ;  a  fall  or  descent  of  land,  perpendic- 
ular or  nearly  so. 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  precipices  grew.  Dryden. 

2.  A  steep  descent  in  general. 

In  the  breaking  "f  the  wav--s  there  is  ever  a  precipice.    Bacon. 
Swift  down  tin'  jnccipiie  oi  time  it  goes.  Dryden. 

PRE-CIP'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  pratcipiens.     See  Precept.] 
Commanding;  directing. 

PRE-CIP-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,7t.  [from  prccipitablc.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  precipitable. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-FiLE,  a.  "[from  L.  prcecipito,  from  prai- 
ceps,  headlong.] 

That  may  be  precipitated  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  as 
a  substance  in  solution. 

PRE-CIP'I-TANCE,    I  n.     [from  precipitant.]     Head- 

PRE-CIP'I-TAN-CY,  \  long  hurry  ;  rash  haste  ;  haste 
in  resolving,  funning  an  opinion,  or  executing  a  pur- 
pose, without  due  deliberation. 

'once  of  vonth.  Swift. 

Watts. 

2.  Hurry  ;  great  haste  in  going.  Milton. 

PRE-CIP'1-TANT,  a.  [L.  preccipitans,  prcecipito,  from 
pratccps,  headlong.] 


1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong ;  rushing  down 
with  velocity. 

They  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  cloud's,  precipitant  to  earth.  Philips. 

2.  Hasty  ;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  be  return,  !h  it  '.roup  so  blithe  and  bold, 

Precipitant  in  liar,  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

3.  Rashly  hurried  or  hasty  ;  as,  precipitant  rebel- 
lion. K.  Charles. 

4.  Unexpectedly  brought  on  or  hastened.    Taylor. 
PRE-CIP'I-TANT.  7i.     In  chemistry,  a  liquor  which, 

when  poured  on  a  solution,  separates  what  is  dis- 
solved, and  makes  it  precipitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  a  concrete  state.  Encyc. 

PRE-CIP'I-TANT-LY,  adv.  With  great  haste  ;  with 
rash,  unadvised  haste  ;  with  tumultuous  hurry. 

MiltOTU 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  pracipito,  from  pra-ceps, 
headlong.     See  Precipice.] 

1.  To  throw  headlong;  as,  he  precipitated  himself 
from  a  rock.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  violence  ; 
as,  to  precipitate  a  flight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hasten. 

Short  inlerniitt-'ut  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do  precipitate  patients 
into  consumptions.  Haroey. 

4.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 

If  they  be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs  and  prove 
dangerous.  Bacon. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a  sub- 
stance in  solution. 

All  metals  may  !.'•  prcipiUitc  t  by  alkaline  salts.  Encyc. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  v.  i.     To  fall  headlong.  Sltak. 

2.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sediment, 
or  any  substance  in  solution.  Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  without  preparation.  Bacon. 
PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  a.    Falling,  flowing,  or  rushing, 

with  steep  descent. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.  Prior. 

2.  Headlong ;  over-hasty ;  rashly  hasty ;  as,  the 
king  was  too  precipitate  in  declaring  war. 

3."  Adopted  with  haste  or  without  due  deliberation  ; 
hasty  ;  as,  a  precipitate  measure. 

4.  Hasty;  violent ;  terminating  speedily  in  death; 
as,  a  precipitate  c;tse  of  disease.  Arbuthnot. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  7t.  A  substance  which,  having 
been  dissolved,  is  again  separated  from  its  solvent, 
and  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  pouring 
another  liquor  upon  it. 

Red  precipitate  ;  the  red  oxyd  or  protoxyd  of  mer- 
cury, prepared  either  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury til!  it  is  decomposed,  or  by  heating  metallic 
mercury.  Prepared  in  the  latter  mode,  it  is  the  pre- 
cipitate per  se.  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Hurried;  hastened  rashly; 
thrown  headlong;  thrown  down. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE-LY,  adv.  Headlong;  with  steep 
descent. 

2.  Hastily  ;  with  rash  haste  ;  without  due  caution. 
Neither  praise  tint  censure  nrecipitately. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-TING,  ppr.  Throwing  headlong;  hur- 
rying; hastening  rashly. 

PRE-CII'-I-TA'TION,  n,     [L.  pr.Tcipit,itio.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong.  Shak. 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  down  with  vio- 
lence and  rapidity. 

The  hurry,  preiipuntioi:,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  water. 

Woodward. 

3.  Great  hurry ;  rash,  tumultuous  haste  ;    rapid 

s  often  restrained  by  shame. 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  throwing  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  auv  substance  held  in  solution.  Precipi- 
tation is  often  effected  by  a  double  elective  attraction. 

PRE-CIP'I-Ta-TOR,  re.    One  that  urges  on  with  ve- 
hemence or  rashness.  Hammond. 
PRE-CIP'I-TOUS,  a.     [L.  prceccps.] 

1.  Very  steep  ;  as,  a  precipitous  cliff  or  mountain. 

2.  Headlong;  directly  or  rapidly  descending;  as, 
a  precipitous  fall.  K.  Charles. 

3.  Hasty ;  rash  ;  heady. 

Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold.  Dryden. 

PRE-CIP'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.    With  steep  descent;  in 

violent  haste. 
PRE-CIP'I-TOUS-NESS,  77.    Steepness  of  descent. 
2.   Rash  haste.  Hammond. 

PRE-CISE',  tt.t  [L.  prircisas,  from  pracido,  to  cut  off; 

pra  and  ca-do ;  literally,  cut  or  pared  away,  that  is, 

pared  to  smoothness  or  exactness.] 

1.  Exact;  nice;  definite;  having  determinate  lim- 
itations ;  not  loose,  vague,  uncertain,  or  equivocal ; 
as,  precise  rules  of  morality;  precise  directions  for 
life  and  conduct. 

The  law  in  this  point  is  precise.  Bacon. 

For  the  hour  precise 
Ejtacls  our  parting.  -Milton. 

2.  Formal  ;  superstitinusly  exact ;  excessively 
nice;  punctilious  in  conduct  or  ceremony.    Addison. 

PRE-CISE'LY,  adv.    Exactly  ;  nicely  ;  accurately  ;  in 
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exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a  model.  The  ideas 
are  precisely  expressed.  The  time  of  an  eclipse  may 
be  precisely  determined  by  calculation. 

When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be  set  in  several 
stories,  there  meal  be  an  exquiaile  care  Id  place  tie'  culumns 
precisely  one  over  anutljer.  Wctlon. 

2.  With  excess  of  formality  ;  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness or  ^nctiliousness  in  behavior  or  ceremony. 
VRE-CISE'NESS,  n.t   Exactness ;   rigid  nicety;   as, 
the  preciseness  of  words  or  expressions, 

I  wiU  distinguish  dieca?"*;  though  rrive  me  1 

them,  not  to  sever  them  u  it.li  t>ja  leucli  preciseness.   Bacon. 

2.  Excessive  regard  to  forms  or  rules ;  rigid  for- 
mality. 
PRE-CI"SIAN,  (pre-sizh'an,)  n.    One  that  limits  or 
restrains.  Shalt. 

2.  One  who  is  rigidly  or  ceremoniously  exact  in 
the  observance  of  rules.  Drayton.     Walts. 

PRE-CI"SIAN-ISM,  (pre-sizh'an-izm,)  n.  Excessive 
exactness  ;  superstitious  rigor.  Milton. 

[These  two  words  are,  I  believe,  little  used,  or  not 
at  all.] 
PRE-CI"SION,  (pre-sizh'un,)  nA  [Ft.,  from  L.  prm- 

Exact  limitation  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy.  Precision 
in  the  use  of  words  is  a  prime  excellence  in  dis- 
course ;  it  is  indispensable  in  controversy,  in  legal 
instruments,  and  in  mathematical  calculations.  Nei- 
ther perspicuity  nor  precision  should  be  sacrificed  to 
ornament. 

PRE-CFSIVE,  a.  Exactly  limiting  by  separating 
what  is  not  relative  to  the  purpose  ;  as,  precisive  ab- 
straction. Watts. 

PRE-eLODE',  v.  t.  [L.  pneclado  ;  pra>,  before,  and 
dado,  claudo,  to  shut.] 

1.  To  prevent  from  entering  by  previously  shut- 
ting the  passage,  or  by  any  previous  measures  ; 
hence,  to  hinder  from  access,  possession,  or  enjoy- 
ment. Sin,  by  its  very  nature,  precludes  the  sinner 
from  heaven;  it  precludes  tin-  enjoyment  of  God's 
favor  ;  or  it  precludes  the  favor  of  God. 

The  valves  preclude  the  blood  from  entering  the  veins    Darwin. 

2.  To  prevent  from  happening  or  taking  place. 
PRE-€LOD'ED,  pp.     Hindered   from  entering  or  en- 
joyment; debarred  from  something  by  previous  ob- 
stacles. 

PRE-CLuD'ING,  ppr     Shutting  out ;  preventing  from 

xess  or  possession,  or  from  having  place. 
PRE-CLu'SION,  (pre-klu'zhun,)  n.     The  act  of  shut- 
ng  out  or  preventing  from  access  or  possession  ;  the 
ate  of  being  prevented  from  entering,  possession, 
-  enjovment.  Rambler. 

PRE-OLO'SIVE,  a.    Shutting  out,  or  tending  to  pre- 
clude ;  hindering  by  previous  obstacles.         Burke. 
PRE-CLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.    With  hinderance  by  anti- 

ipation. 
PRE-CO'CIOUS,  (-ko'shus,)  a.     [L.  precox ;  pra,  be- 
fore, and  enquo,  to  cook  or  prepare.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  proper  or  natural  time  ;  as,  pre- 
cocious trees.  Brown. 

2.  Premature. 

PRE-eo'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  premature  ripeness 

■  forwardness. 
FRE-eo'CIOUS-NESS, 
PRE-eOC'I-TY, 
preinatureness. 


precocity  which 

PRE-COG'1-TaTE, 


Rapid  growth  and  ripe- 
ess  before  the  usual  time ; 

Howell. 
i  his  youth,  any  evidence  of  that 
dirt's  Lift  of\p."^myT 
[L.  pratcogito;   -grab    and 


>  consider  or  contrive  beforehand.     [Little  used.] 
Sherwood. 
PRE-€OG-I-Ta'TION,  n.    Previous  thought  or  con- 

DicL 

PRE-GOG'NI-TA.     See  Pr.ecognita. 
PRE-eOG-NI"TION,  (-kng-nisli'un,)  n.     [L.  pro;,  bo- 
fore,  and  cognitio,  knowledge.] 

1.  Previous  knowledge;  antecedent  examination. 

Fotherby. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  an  examination  of  witnesses  to  a 
criminal  act,  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
sheriff,  before  the  prosecution  of  the  offender,  in  or- 
der to  know  whether  there  is  eround  of  trial,  and  to 
enable  the  prosecutor  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the 
libel.  Enci/c. 

PRE-COL-LEC'TION,  n.      A  collection  previously 

made.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

PRE-COM-P5SE',  v.  t.     [See  Compose.]      To  com- 
pose beforehand.  Johnson. 
PRE-COM-PoS'^n,  pp.  or  a.     Composed  beforehand. 
PRE-€OM-PoS'ING,  ppr.     Composing  beforehand. 
PRE-CON-CElT',  n.     [See  Preconceive.]     An  opin- 

i  previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-CON-CEIVE',   (-seve',)  v.  t.     [L.  pro:,    before, 
nd  concipio,  to  conceive.] 

To  form  a  conception  or  opinion  beforehand  ;  to 
>nn  a  previous  notion  or  idea. 
In  a  dead  plain,  the  way  win;  ilia  lana,.r,  b  cause  the  eye  has 
preconceived  it  *)ie.ucr  than  [lie  truth.  Bacon. 

PRE-eON-C£IV'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Conceived  before- 
hand ;  previously  formed  ;  as,  preconceived  opinions; 
preconceived  ends  or  purposes.  South. 
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PRE-CON-CeIV'ING,  ppr.  Conceiving  or  forming 
beforehand.' 

PRE-€ON-CEP'TION,  n.  Conception  or  opinion  pre- 
viously formed.  *  Hukewill. 

PRE-eON'CERT,  v.  t.  [pre  and  concert.]  To  con- 
cert beforehand  ;  to  settle  by  previous  agreement. 

PRE-CON-CERT',  n.     A  previous  agreement. 

PKE-CON-CERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  concerted 
or  settled.  Warton. 

PRE-CON-CERT'ED-LY,  adv.     By  preconcert. 

PRE-CON-CERT'ING,  ppr.  Contriving  and  settling 
beforehand. 

PRE-CON-CER'TION,  n.  Act  of  concerting  before- 
hand. Dwight. 

PRE-CON-DEM-NA'TION,  n.  Condemnation  pre- 
vious to  exertion,  or  by  predestination. 

PRE-CON-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [L.  prcecomum,  from  pra?co, 
a  crier.] 

A  publishing  by  proclamation,  or  a  proclamation. 
[jVot  used.]  Hall. 

PRE-CON-SIGN',  (-kon-slne',)  v.  t.  [pre  and  con- 
sign.] To  consign  beforehand  ;  to  make  a  previous 
consignment  of. 

PRE-eON-SIGN'£D,  pp.    Consigned  beforehand. 

PRE-CON-SIGN'ING,  ppr.    Making  a  previous  con- 

PllE-CON-SOL'ID-A-TED,  a.  Consolidated  before- 
hand. Phillips. 

PRE-CON'STI-TOTE,  v.  t.     [pre  and  constitute.] 
To  constitute  or  establish  beforehand. 

PRE-CON'STI-Tu-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  estab- 
lished. Paley. 

PRE-CON'STI-TCr-TING,  ppr.  Constituting  before- 
hand. 

PRE-CON'TRACT,  n.  [pre  and  contract.]  A  con- 
tract previous  to  another.  Shah. 

PRE-GON-TRAeT',  v.  t.  To  contract  or  stipulate 
previously. 

PRE-CON-TRACT',  v.  i.  To  make  a  previous  con- 
tract or  agreement. 

PRE-eON-TRACT'ED,  pp.  Previously  contracted  or 
stipulated  ;  previously  engaged  by  contract  ;  as,  a 
woman  precontracted  "to  another  man.  Ayliffe. 

PRE-CON-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Stipulating  or  cove- 
nanting beforehand. 

PRE-CORD'IAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pnecordia,  or 
parts  before  the  heart. 

PRE-CURS'A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  indicating 
that  something  is  to  follow. 

PRE-CURSE',  (prc-kurs',)  n.  [L.  prateursus,  pratcurro ; 
pra  and  curro,  to  run.] 

A  forerunning.     [jYot  used.]  Shak. 

PRE-CUR'SOR,  ti.     [L.  precursor,  supra.] 

A  forerunner  ;  a  harbinger ;  he  or  that  which  pre- 
cedes an  event,  and  indicates  its  approach  ;  as, 
Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  of  thunder.    Shak. 


PRE-CUR'SO-RY,   a.     Preceding   as  the   harbinger; 
indicating  something  to  follow  ;  as,  precursory  symp- 
toms of  a  fever.  Med.  Bepos. 
PRE-CUR'SO-RY,  ».     An  introduction.     [JVot  used.] 
Hammond. 
PRE-Da'CEAN,  (-shan,)  n.    A  carnivorous  animal. 
Kirby. 
PRE-Da'CEOUS,   (-shus,)  a.      [L.   praidaceus,  from 
prat/a,  prey,  spoil.] 
_Living  by  prey.  Dcrliam. 
PRE'DAL,  a.     [L.  pro-da,  prey.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prey. 

2.  Practicing  plunder.  Boyle. 
PRED'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  predatory  manner. 
PRED'A-TO-RY,  a.       [L.  pnedatorias,   from    prmda, 

prey.] 

1.  Plundering;  pillaging;  characterized  by  plun- 
dering; practicing  rapine;  as,  a.  predatory  war;  a 
predatory  excursion  ;  ti  predatory  party. 

2.  Hungry  ;  ravenous  ;  as,  predatory  spirits  or  ap- 
petite.    [Hardly  allowable.]  Bacon. 

PRE-DE-CEASE',  v.  i.      [pre  and  decease.]      To  die 
before.  Shak. 

PRE-DE-CeAS'ED,  (-secst',)  a.     Dead  before.     Shak. 

PRED-E-CES'SOR,  n.     [Fr.  predicesseur ;  h.  pros  and 
decedo,  to  depart.] 

A  person  who  has  preceded  another  in  the  same 
office.  The  king,  the  president,  the  judge,  or  the 
magistrate,  follows  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  or  he 
does  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  It 
is  distinguished  from  Ancestor,  who  is  of  the  same 
blood  ;  but  it,  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  used  for  it. 
Hooker.     Jlddison. 

PRE-DE-€LaR'ED,  a.     Declared  beforehand.     Burke. 

PRE-DE-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     Previous  delineation. 

PRE-DE-SiGN',  (-sine'  or-zlne',)  v.  t.    To  design  or 
purpose  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine. 

PRE-DE-SIGN'.KD,  (-sind'  or-zlnd',)  pp.    Purposed  or 
tleiermiiiPil  previously.  Mitford. 

PRE-DE-SIGN'ING,  ppr.     Designing  previously. 

PRE-DES-TI-NA'Rl-AN,  n.      [See    Predestinate.] 
One  that  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Walton. 

PRE-DES-TI-Na'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  predesti- 
nation. 


PRE 

PRE-DES'TI-NATE,  a.   Predestinated  ;  foreordained 

Burnet. 
PRE-DES'TI-NaTE,  v.   t.     [It.  predestinare ;  Fr.  pre- 
destiner  ;  L.  pnr.da.tino  ;  prae  and  destino,  to  appoint.] 
To  predetermine  or  foreordain  ;  to  appoint  or  or- 
dain beforehand  by  an  unchangeable  purpose. 

Whom  he  did  f>releej\v,  la-  itlaa  did  pre.icsU.ialeiQ  be  conformed 


PRE-DES'TI-Na-TED,   pp.  or  a.      Predetermined; 

foreordained  ;  decreed. 
PRE-DES'Tl-NA-TING,  ppr.    Foreordaining;  decree- 
ing ;    appointing    beforehand   by  an    unchangeable 
purpose. 
2.  Holding  predestination. 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.  Dryden. 

PRE-DES-TI-Na'TION,  n.  The  act  of  decreeing  or 
foreordaining  events  ;  the  decree  of  God  by  which 
he  hath,  from  eternity,  unchangeably  appointed  or 
determined  whatever  comes  to  pass.  It  is  used  par- 
ticularly in  theology  to  denote  the  preordination  of 
men  to  everlasting  happiness  or  misery.         Encye. 

Predestination  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  plan 
of  the  divine  government;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unchangeable  purpose  of  an  unchangeable  God. 
PRE-DES'TI-NA-TOR,  n.    Properly,  one  that  foreor- 
dains. 
2.  One  that  holds  to  predestination.  Cowley. 

PRE-DES'TINE,  (-tin,)  v.  t.  To  decree  beforehand  ; 
to  foreordain. 

And  bid  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall.  Prior. 

PRE-DES'TIN-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Decreed  beforehand. 
PRE-DES'TIN-ING,  ppr.     Foreordaining. 
PRE  DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.    Determined  beforehand  ; 

as,  the  preiletm.'inate  counsel  of  Gud.       Parkhurst. 
PRE-DE-TER.M-IN-A'TION,    n.       [See    Predet 
'    is   determination;    purpos*    " 
tile  predetermination  of  God 

Hammond. 
2.  Premotion  ;  that  concurrence  of  God  which  de- 
termines men  in  their  a  tions.  Eucyc. 
PRE-DE-TER.M'INE,  v.  t.     [pre  and  determine.]     To 
determine    beforehand;     to    settle    in    purpose    or 
counsel. 

If  God  foresees  events,  he  must  have  Redetermined  them. 


PRE-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Determining  before- 
hand. 

PRE'DI-AL,  a.  [Sp.  predial,  from  L.  pratdium,  a  farm 
or  estate.] 

1.  Consisting  of  land  or  farms;  as,  predial  estate, 
i.  e.,  real  estate.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Attached  to  land  or  farms  ;  as,  predial  slaves. 

Brande. 

3.  Growing  or  issuing  from  land  ;  as,  predial 
tithes. 

PRED-I-CA-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from    predicable.]      The 
quality    of    being   predicable,    or    capable   of  being 
affirmed  of  something,  or  attributed  to  something. 
Rcid. 

PRED'I-€A-BLE,  a.  [L.  pratdicabilLs,  from  prwdico,  to 
affirm  ;  pra'and  dico,  to  say.] 

That  may  be  affirmed  of  something  ;  that  may  be 
attributed  to.  Animal  is  predicable  of  man.  Intelli- 
gence is  not  pn dicalilc  of  plants.  More  or  less  is  not 
predicable  of  a  circle  or  of  a  square.  Whiteness  is 
not  predicable  of  time. 

PRED'I-CA-BLE,«.t  One  of  the  five  things  which  can 
be   affirmed   of  any   thing.     Genus,   species,  differ- 
ence, property,  and  accident  are  the  five  predi cables. 
Watts. 

PRE-DIC'A-MENT,  7t.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  praidicamcntum, 
from  pratdico,  to  affirm.j 

1.  In  logic,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
general  beads  or  clusses,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cate- 
gories, and  by  the  Latins  Predicaments,  under 
some  one  of  which  every  term  may  be  arranged. 
Aristotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  lime,  place, 
situation,  and  habit.  Brande. 

2.  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  definite  marks; 
hence,  condition  ;  particular  situation  or  state. 

Shak. 

3.  Sometimes,  a  had  condition  or  position.  [Collo- 
quial.] Smart. 

We  say  the  country  is  in  a  singular  predicament. 
PRE-DIC-A-ME.MT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  predica- 
ment. Hale. 
PREU'I-CANT,  n.     [I,,  preedkans,  pradico.] 

One  that  affirms  anv  thing. 
PRED'I-CATE,  v.  t.f  [L.  pratdico;  pra  and  dico,  to 
say.] 

To  affirm  one  thing  of  another;  as,  to  predicate 
whiteness  of  snow.  Reason  may  be  predicated  of 
man. 

[It  is  a  great  but  common  error  to  give  this  word 
the  sense  of  found ;  as,  to  predicate  an  argument  on 
certain  principles. —  Ed.] 
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PRED'I-€ATE,  v.  i.  To  affirm  ;  to  comprise  an  affir- 
mation Hale. 

PRED'I-CATE,  n.t  In  logic,  that  which,  in  a  proposi- 
tion, is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  In  these 
propositions,  "paper  is  white,"  "ink  is  not  white" 
whiteness  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  paper  and  de- 
nied of  ink.  Watts. 

PTtED'I-eATE,  a.    Predicated.  Marshall. 

PRED'I-€A-TED,  pp.     Affirmed  of  another  thing. 

PRED'I-€a-TING,  ppr.     Affirming  of  another  thing. 

PRED-I-Oa'TION,  n.     [L.  prwdicatio  ] 

Affirmation  of  something,  or  the  act  of  affirming 
one  thing  of  another.  Locke. 

PRED'I-eA-TO-RY,  a.     Affirmative  ;  positive. 

Bp.  Hall. 

PREDICT',  v.  t.  [L.  predictus,  prcedico  ;  prce,  before, 
and  dico,  to  tell.] 

To  foretell  ;  to  tell  beforehand  something  that  is 
to  happen.  Moses  predicted  the  dispersion  of  the 
Israelites.  Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

PRE-DICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Foretold;  told  before  the 

PRE-DICT'ING,  ppr.    Foretelling. 
PRE-DIC'TION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  prcedictio.] 

A  foretelling  ;  a  previous  declaration  of  a  future 

event;  prophecy.    The  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of 

the  prophets  is  considered  to  be  a  strong  argument  in 

favor  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

PRE-DI€T'[VE,  a.     Foretelling ;  prophetic.     Mure. 

PRE-DIGT'OR,  n.     A  foreteller;  one  who  prophesies. 

Swift. 
PRE-DI-GES'TION,  (-de-jes'chun,)  n.    [pre  and  diges- 
tion.]   Too  hasty  digestion. 

Predigesdon  fills  the  body  with  crudities.  Bacon. 

PRE-DI-LEC'TION,?!.  [Fr. ;  It.  prcdilezione ;  l..pra, 
before,  and  dtlcctus,  diligo,  to  love.] 

A  previous  liking ;  a  prepossession  of  mind  in  favor 
of  something.  Warton. 

™E-DI^P^;NENT,  »•_  T1,at  yvh.!ch  Pr?disP°: 


PRE 


PRE-DIS-POSE',  v.  t.     [pre  and  dispose.] 


incline 


beforehand  ;  to  give  a  previous  disposition  to  ;  as,  to 
predispose  the  mind  or  temper  to  friendship.       South. 
2.  To  fit  or  adapt  previously  ;  as,  debility  predis- 
po.es  rhe  bixly  to  disease. 
PRE-DIS-P656'£D,  pp.    Previously  inclined  or  adapt- 
ed. 
PRE-DIS-PCS'ING,  ppr.  Inclining  or  adapting  before- 
hand. 
2.  a.    Tending  or  able  to  give  predisposition   or 


lis.   the  n>vv/<s/MS//i  o  r;m-es 

-SF'TION,  (-zish'un,)  n. 


2.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  change, 
impression,  or  purpose  ;  applied  to  matter ;  as,  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  body  to  disease  ;  the  predisposition 
of  the  seasons  to  generate  diseases. 

Wiseman.     Bacon. 
PRE-DOM'IN-ANCE,    )    n.       [See     Predominant.] 
PRE-DOM'IN-AN-CY,  j       Prevalence   over    others  ; 
superiority  in  si  re  until,  power,  influence,  or  authority  ; 
ascendency  ;  as,  the  predominance  of  a  red  color  in 
a  body  of  various  colors  ;  the  predominance  of  love  or 
anger  among  I  he  [inssions;  rhe  predominance  of  self- 
interest  over  all  other  considerations  ;  the  predomi- 
nance of  imperial  authority  ill  the  confederacy. 
2.  In  astrology,  the  superior  influence  of  a  planet. 
PRE-DOM'IN-ANT,  a.     [Fr.  predominant ;  It.  predomi- 
nante  ;  L.  prce  and  dominant,  dominor,  to  rule.] 

Prevalent  over  others  ;  superior  in  strength,  influ- 
ence, or  authority  ;  ascendant;  ruling;  controlling; 
as,  a  predominant  color  ;  predominant  beauty  or  excel- 
lence ,  a  predominant  passion. 

Those  helps  —  were  predominant  in  the  king's  mind.     Bacon. 


PRE-DOM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  predominer ;  Sp.  pre- 
dominar ;  It.  predominare ;  L.  pro,  before,  and  dom- 
inor,  to  rule,  from  dominus,  lord.] 

To  prevail ;  to  surpass  in  strength,  influence,  or 
authority;  to  be  superior  ;  to  have  controlling  influ- 
ence. In  some  persons,  the  love  of  money  predom- 
inates over  all  other  passions  ;  in  others,  ambition  or 
the  love  of  fame  predominates ;  in  most  men,  self- 
interest  predominates  over  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy. 

So  ireuh  ill, I  love  to  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  iliis  fur  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

The  rays  referi.  ,|  le:u,r  obliquely  may  predominate  over  the  rest. 
Newton. 
PRE  DOM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     To  rule  over. 
PRE-DOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Prevailed  or  ruled  over. 
PRE-DOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or   a.      Having  superior 

strength  or  influence;  ruling;  controlling. 
PRE-DOM-IN-A'TION,  n.      Superior  strength  or  in- 
fluence. Browne. 
PRE-DOOM'ED,  a.     Antecedently  doomed.  Coleridge. 
PRE-E-LEeT',  v.  t.     [pre  and  elect.]    To  choose  or 

elect  beforehand  Diet, 

PRE-E-LECT'ED,  pp.    Elected  beforehand. 
PRE-E-LEC'TION,  n.   Choice  or  election  by  previous 
determination  of  the  will.  Prideaax. 


[Fr.;    It. 


PRE-EM'I-NENCE 
and  eminence.] 

1.  Superiority  in  excellence;  distinction  in  some- 
thing commendable  ;  as,  pre-eminence  in  honor  or 
virtue  ;  pre-eminence  in  eloquence,  in  legal  attain- 
ments, or  in  medical  skill. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  religious  scheme. 
Addison. 

2.  Precedence ;  priority  of  place  ;  superiority  in 
rank  or  dignity. 

That  in  all  thine;  he  niio-lit  have  the  pre-eminence.  — Col.  i. 

Painful  pie-eminence  I  yoots"If  to  view 

Above  life's  weakness  ami  it;  comforts  too.  Pope. 

3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence.         Hooker. 

4.  Sometimes  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  pre-eminence  in 
guilt  or  crime. 

PRE-EM'1-NENT,  a.  [Fr.  ;  pre  and  eminent ;  L.  pre, 
before,  and  cmiorns,  nn/nco.     See  Menace.] 

1.  Superior  in  excellence  ;  distinguished  for  some- 
thing commendable  or  honorable. 

In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent.  Milton. 

2.  Surpassing  others  in  evil  or  bad  qualities ;  as, 
pre-eminent  in  crime  or  guilt. 

PRE-EM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  Ill  a  pre-eminent  degree  ; 
with  superiority  or  distinction  above  others;  as, pre- 
eminently wise  or  good. 
2.  In  a  bad  sense ;  as,  pre-eminently  guilty. 

PRE-EMP'TION,  (-shun,)  n.  [L.  pro:,  before,  and 
emptio,  a  buying;  emo,  to  buy.] 

1.  The  act  of  purchasing  before  others. 

2.  The  right  of  purchasing  before  others. 

3.  The  right  of  a  squatter  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  in  preference  to  others, 
when  the  land  is  sold. 

4.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  privilege  or  preroga- 
tive enjoyed  by  the  king  of  buying  provisions  for  his 
household  in  preference  to  others,  abolished  by  stat- 
ute 19  Charles  II. 

PREEN,  n.  [Scot,  prein,  prin,  a  pen  ;  Dan.  preen,  the 
point  of  a  graving  tool,  a  bodkin  ;  D.  pricm,  a  pin,  a 
spike  ;  G.  pfricme,  a  punch.  These  are  probably  the 
same  word,  a  little  varied.] 

A  forked  in  i in mriii  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing 
cloth. 
PREEN,  v.  t.  [Scot,  prmjne,  prunyie  ;  Chaucer,  proine. 
This  word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  de- 
noting the  use  of  the  beak  in  cleaning  and  compos- 
ing the  feathers.  So  pikith,  in  Chaucer,  is  from 
pike,  pick. 

He  kembith  him  ;  he  proinith  him  and  pikith. 

Cant.  Talcs,  9885. 
If  not,  the  word  may  be  contracted  from  the  Fr. 
provigner,  to  propagate  vines  by  laying  cuttings  in 
the  ground.] 

To  clean,  compose,  and  dress  the  feathers,  as  birds, 
to  enable  them  to  glide  more  easily  through  the  air 
or  water.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with 
two  glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily  sub- 
stance into  a  bag,  from  which  they  draw  it  with  the 
bill  and  spread  it  over  their  feathers. 

Bailey.     P.  Cyc. 
PRE-EN-GSGE',  v.  f.     [pre  and  engage.]     To  engage 
by  previous  contract. 

ToCipsetia  5  j  v  his  IV;  nf  le,  «nit  he  moved, 

But  he  was  pre-engaged  by  former  ties.  Dryden. 

2.  To  engage  or  attach  by  previous  influence. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  pre-engaging  our  pas- 

3.  To  engage  beforehand. 
PRE-EN-GaG'£D,  pp.    Previously  engaged  by  con- 
tract or  influence. 

PRE-EN-GAGE'MENT,  n.  Prior  engagement ;  as  by 
stipulation  or  promise.  A  would  accept  my  invita- 
tion, but  for  his  jirc-ioigngrmcnt  to  B. 

2.  Any  previous  attachment  binding  the  will  or  af- 
fections. 

My  pre-engn^rjncnl.-  lo  o'h-r  themes  were  not  unknown  to  those 
for  whom  I  was  to  write.  Boyle. 

PRE-EN-GaG'ING,  ppr.     Previously  engaging. 

PREEN'ING,  ppr.  Cleaning  and  composing  the  feath- 
ers, as  birds. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [pre  and  establish.]  To 
establish  or  settle  beforehand.  Coventry, 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH-£D,  (-es-tab'lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pre- 
viously established. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Settling  or  ordaining 
beforehand. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH-MENT,  n.  Settlement  before- 
hand. 

PRE-EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  n.     Previous  examination. 

PRE-EX-AM'L\E,  v.  t.     To  examine  beforehand. 

PRE-EX-AM'IN-ED,  pp.     Previously  examined. 

PRE-EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.     Examining  beforehand. 

PRE-EX-IST',  (-egz-ist',)  v.  i.  [pre  and  exist.]  To 
exist  beforehand  or  before  something  else.  It  has 
been  believed  by  many  philosophers,  that  the  souls 
of  men  pre-exist,  that  is,  exist  before  the  formation  of 
the  body. 

PRE-EX-IST'ENCE,  (-egz-ist'ens,)  7i.  Existence  pre- 
cise. 


vious  to  something  i 


c  antiquity  and  pre-existen 


PRE 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body,  or  before  the  body  is  formed  ;  a  tenet  of  Eastern 
sages.  Addison. 

PRE-EX-IST'ENT,  a.    Existing  beforehand ;  preced- 
ing in  existence. 

What  mortal  kuou 


PRE-EX-IST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Previously  existing. 

PRE-EX-PECT-A'TION,  n.     Previous   expectatii 
[Q.U.  is  not  this  tautology  ?]  Qerard. 

PREF'ACE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prcefatio  ;  prat,  before,  and 
for,fari,fatus,  to  speak.] 

Something  spoken  as  introductory  to  a  discourse, 
or  written  as  introductory  to  a  book  or  essay,  in- 
tended to  inform  the  hearer  or  reader  of  the  main 
design,  or,  in  general,  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  discourse,  book,  or  essay;  a 
proem;  an  introduction  or  series  of  preliminary  re- 
marks. Milton. 

PREF'ACE,  v.  t.    To  introduce  by  preliminary  re- 
marks ;    as,   to  preface  a  book   or  discourse.      The 
advocate  prefaced  his  arguments  with  a  history  of  the 
case. 
2.  To  face ;  to  cover ;  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Not  prefacing  old  r  ors  wiih  plush.  Cleaveland. 

PREF'ACE,  v.  i.    To  say  something  introductory. 
Spectator. 

PREF'A-CED,  (prefast,)  pp  Introduced  with  pre- 
liminary observations. 

PREF'A-CER,  re.     The  writer  of  a  preface.       Dryden. 

PREF'A-CING,  ppr.  Introducing  with  preliminary 
remarks. 

PREF'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  preface. 

PREF'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface ;  intro- 
ductory to  a  book,  essay,  or  discourse.         Dryden 

PRE'FEeT,  k.  [L.  pra-fectus ;  prce,  before,  and 
factus,  made  ;  but  directly  from  praftcior,  prafectus.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  Roman  officers.  The 
prefect  or  warden  of  the  city  at  first  exercised  within 
the  city  the  powers  of  the  king  or  consuls  during  their 
absence;  afterward,  as  a  permanent  magistrate,  he 
was  empowered  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the 
city.  The  pretorian  prefect  was  the  commander  of 
the  pretorian  guards.  Under  Constantine,  the  pre- 
fects became  governors  of  provinces.       Smith's  Did. 

2.  In  France.  :\  superintendent  of  a  department  or 
division  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  the  direction  of  its 
police  establishment,  together  with  extensive  powers 
of  municipal  regulation.  Brande. 

PRK'FECT-SHIP,  j  7i.    The  office  of  a  chief  magis- 
PRe'FECT-URE,  \      trate,  commander,  or  viceroy. 

2.  Jurisdiction  of  a  prefect. 
PRE-FER',t..  t.t  [L.  prcefero;   prat,  before,  and  fero, 
to  bear  or  carry  ;  Fr.  prtfercr  ;  It.  prefcrire ;  Sp.  pre- 

1.  Literally,  to  bear  or  carry  in  advance,  in  the 
mind,  affections,  or  choice  ;  hence,  to  regard  more 
than  another  ;  to  honor  or  esteem  above  another. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  above,  before,  or  to. 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  aoove  my  chief  joy.  —  Ps.  exxxvti. 
He  that  coineth  after  me  is  pre/erred  before  me.  —John  i. 

2.  To  advance,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity  ;  to  raise  5 
to  exalt ;  as,  to  prefer  one  to  a  bishopric ;  to  prefer  an 
officer  to  the  rank  of  general. 

3.  To  offer ;  to  present ;  to  exhibit ;  usually,  with 
solemnity,  or  to  a  public  body.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  preferring  petitions  to  rulers  for 
redress  of  wrongs. 

My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferred.  !^inayg. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  aud  parliaments  since  the  conquest. 

4.  To  offer  or  present  ceremoniously,  or  in  ordinary 
familiar  language  ;  to  proffer. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  band  preferred  the  bowl.  Pope. 

[This  is  allowable,   at  least  in  poetry,  though  not 

PREF'ER-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]    Worthy  to  be  preferred 

or   chosen   before   something   else ;    more    eligible ; 

more  desirable.     Virtue  is  far  preferable  to  vice,  even 

for  its  pleasures  in  this  life. 
2.  More  excellent  ;  of  better  quality ;  as,  Madeira 

wine  is  preferable  to  claret. 
PREF'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  preferable.  Mountagu. 

PREF'ER-A-BLY,  adv.     In  preference ;    in  such  a 

manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 
How  comes  he  to  choose  Plautus  preferably  to  Terence  ? 

PREF'ER-ENCE,  71.  The  act  of  preferring  one  thing 
before  another;  estimation  of  one  thing  above  an- 
other; ch  .ice  of  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

Leave  the  critics  on  either  side  to  contend  about  the  preference 

due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

It  has  to,  above,  before,  or  over,  before  the  thing 
postponed.  All  men  give  the  preference  to  Homer  as 
an  epic  poet.  The  human  body  has  the  preference 
above  or  before  those  of  brutes. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings, 
and  preference  of  one  man';,  knowledge  over  another's. 

Locke. 
2.  The  state  of  being  preferred. 
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should  disabuse  himself  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  either 
party  in  a  suit. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to  my  cause  will  ren- 
der  their  judgment  of  less  authority.  Dryden. 

2.  A  previous  bent  or  bias  of  mind  for  or  against 
any  person  or  thing ;  prepossession. 

There  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors  of  all  londa. 

3.  Mischief;  hurt;  damage;  injury.  Violent  fac- 
tions are  a  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

How  plain  [bis  dni.s.-  is,  arid  what  prejudice  it  does  to  the  under- 
standing of  Lin:  sacred  Scriptures  !  Locke 

[  This  if  a  sense  of  the  word  too  well  established  to  be 
condemned.'] 
PREJ'II-DICE,  v.  t.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined 
opinions,  or  opinions  formed  without  due  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  ques- 
tion ;  to  bias  the  mind  by  hasty  and  incorrect  no- 
tions, and  give  it  an  unreasonable  bent  to  one  side 
or  other  of  a  cause. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind  so  far  as  to 
despise  all  other  learning.  Walls. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices,  or  an  undue 
previous  bias  of  the  mind  ;  or  to  hurt ;  to  damage  ; 
to  diminish  ;  to  impair  ;  in  a  very  general  sense.  The 
advocate  who  attempts  to  prove  too  much  may  prej- 
udice his  cause. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow-poets,  though  I 

PEEJ'XI-DIC-£D,  (pred'ju-dist,)pp.  or  a.  Prepossessed 
by  unexamined  opinions;  biased. 

PREJUDICIAL,  (pred-ju-dish'al,)  a.  Biased  or 
blinded  by  prejudices  ;  as,  a  prejudicial  eye.  [Not 
in  use.]  Hooker. 

2.  Hurtful  ;  mischievous  ;  injurious  ;  disadvan- 
tageous ;  detrimental  ;  tending  to  obstruct  or  im- 
pair. A  high  rate  of  interest  is  prejudicial  to  trade 
and  manufactures.  Intemperance  is  prejudicial  to 
health. 

king's  affairs.  Clarendon. 

not  at  all  prejudicial  u>  lis 
Addison. 
PREJ-T_T-DI"CIAL-LY,  adv.     Injuriously;  disadvan- 

tageouslv. 
PREJ-U-DI"CIAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  prej- 
udicial ;  injuriousness. 
PREJ'U-DIC-ING,  ppr.     Prepossessing;  biasing. 
PRE-KNOWL'EDGE,  (pre-nol'lej,)  n.    Prior  knowl- 
edge. 
PREL'A-CYorPRE'LA-CY,7j.     [from  prelate.]     The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices.  Aylife. 

2.  Episcopacy  ;  the  order  of  bishops. 

How  many  are  there  that  call  themselves  Protes'.ants,  who  nut 
prelacy  ami  popery  teeviher  as  terms  convertible  I    Swift. 

3.  Bishops  collectively. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy.  Hooker. 

PREL'ATEor  PRE'LATE.n.  [Vr.prelat;  It-prelato; 
from  L.  pratlatus,  pratfero.] 

A  clergyman  of  a  superior  order,  having  authority 
over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  ice. ; 
a  dignitary  of  the  church.  Bacon. 

PREL'ATE-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  prelate. 

Hurmar. 
PRE-LAT'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  prelates  or  prel- 
PRE-LAT'IC-AL,  (       acy  ;  as,  prclatical  authority. 
PRE-L  AT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    With  reference  to  prelates. 

Morton. 
PRE-La'TION,  n.     [L.  prailatio,  pra-fero.] 

Preference;  the  setting  of  one  above  another. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

PREL'A-TISM,  n.     Prelacy  ;  episcopacy.       Milton. 
PREL'A-TIST,  n.     [from  prelate.]     An  advocate  for 
prelacy  or  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  ; 
a  high  churchman. 


PRE-FER'MENT,  n.     [It.  preferimento.] 

1.  Advancement  In  a  higher  office,  dignity,  or  sta- 
tion. Change  of  manners,  and  even  of  character, 
often  follows  preferment.  A  profligate  life  should  be 
considered  a  disqualification  for  preferment,  no  less 
than  want  of  ability- 

2.  Superior  place  or  office.  All  preferments  should 
be  given  to  competent  men. 

3.  Preference.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 
PRE-FER'RED,  pp.     Regarded  above  others  ;  elevated 
PRE-FER'RER,  n.     One  who  prefers.           [in  station. 
PRE-FER'RING,  ppr.     Regarding  above  others  ;  ad- 
vancing to  a  higher  station  ;  olfering  ;  presenting. 

PREF'I-DENCE,  n.  A  previous  trusting.  Baxter. 
PREF'I-DENT,  a.  Trusting  previously.  Baxter. 
PRE-FIG'U.-RaTE,   v.   t.       LSee    Prefigure.]       To 

show  by  antecetli'iil  representation.  [Little  used.] 
PRE-FIG-U-Ra'TION,  n.    Antecedent  representation 

by  similitude. 


PRE-FIG'U-RA-TIVE,  a.  Showing  by  previous  fig- 
ures, types,  or  similitude.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  prciimimtirc  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

PRE-FIG'TJRE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  [L.  prat,  before,  and 
figuro,  to  fashion.] 

To  exhibit  by  antecedent  representation,  or  by 
types  and  similitude. 

Inthe  Old  Testament,  lliin^s  are  prr/i^in-r'l,  which  are  performed 
in  the  New.  Booker. 

PRE-FIG'TJR-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Exhibited  by  antecedent 

signs,  types,  or  similitude. 
PRE-FIG'lfR-ING,   ppr.      Showing  antecedently   by 

similitude. 
PRE-FlNE',  v.  t.     [L.  prafinio  ;  pro:,  before,  and^nt'o, 
to  limit;  finis,  limit.] 

To  limit  beforehand.     [Little  used.]  Knolles. 

PREF-I-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.    Previous  limitation. 

|  Little,  used.]  Fotherby. 

PRE  FIX',  v.  t.  [L.  prwfigo ;  pros,  before,  and  figo,  to 
fix.] 

1.  To  put  or  fix  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other thing  ;  as,  to  prefix  a  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  pre- 
fix an  advertisement  to  a  book,  or  an  epithet  to  a  title. 

2.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand  ;  as,  to  prefix  the 
hour  of  meeting. 

A  lime  prefix,  and  diink  of  me  at  last.  Sandys. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  establish. 

I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary  between  the  old  statutes 
and  the  new.  Hale. 

PRE'FIX,  n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  put  to  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  usually  to  vary  its  signification. 
A  prefix  is  united  with  the  word,  forming  a  part  of 
it ;  hence  it  is  distinguished  from  a  preposition  ;  as, 
pre  in  prefix ,*  con  in  conjure,  wit/t  in  toilhstand.  Pre- 
fixes are  sometimes  called  particles,  or  inseparable 
prepositions. 

PRE-FIX'.ED,  (-fixt',)  pp.  Set  before ;  appointed  be- 
forehand ;  settled. 

PRE-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Putting  before;  previously  ap- 
pointing ;  establishing. 

PRE-FIX'ION,  (-run,)  n.     The  act  of  prefixing. 

PRE-FLO-Ra'TION,  n.  In  botany,  the  manner  in 
which  the  flora!  envelopes  are  arranged  in  a  flower 
before  they  expand  ;  estivation.  Lindley. 

PRE-FORM',  v.  U  [pre  and  form.]  To  form  before- 
hand. Shak. 

PRE-FORM'A-TIVE,  n.     [L.  pro:,  before,  and  form- 
ative.] 
A  formative  letter  at  the  beginning  of  ;i  word. 

M.  Stuart. 

rRE-FORM'ED,  pp.     Formed  beforehand. 

PRE-FORMTNG,  ppr.     Forming  beforehand. 

PRE-FUL'GEN-CY,  n.  [L.  prufulgens  ;  pro:,  before, 
and  fulgco,  to  shine.] 

Superior  brightness  or  efTulgency.  Barrow. 

PREG'NA-BLE>.     [Fr.  prenable.] 

That  may  be  taken  or  won  by  force;  expugnable. 
[Little  used.]  Cotgrave. 

PKEG'NAN-CY,  n.     [See  Pregnant.]     The  state  of 
a  female  who  has  conceived,  or  is  with  child.      Ray. 
2.    Fertility  ;    fruitfiilness  ;    inventive  power;  as, 
ine  pregnancy  of  wit  or  invention.  Prior. 

Pregxance,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used. 

PREG'NANT,  a.  [L.  pratgnans  ;  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  prce,  before,  and  geno,  Gr.  yevvaco,  to 
beget  ;  It.  pregnante  ;  Sp.  prcnado.] 

1.  Being  with  young,  as  a  female,  breeding; 
teeming. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile  ;  impregnating  ;  as,  pregnant 
streams.  Dryden. 

of 


An   iirn'Ln'piis  and    pregnant  instance    liuw   far  virtue  surpasses 
ingenuity.  Woodward. 

4.  Easy  to  admit  or  receive. 

1  am  pregnant  to  good  pity.       [Not  proper.]  Skak. 

5.  Free  ;  kind  ;  ready  ;  witty  ;  apt.     [Not  proper.] 

Shak. 
6   Ptain  ;  clear;  evident;  full.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shale. 


A  pregnant  cniistnirl:,,;,  or  ei'n  tenrlio  pratgnans,  is 
one  in  which  more  is  implied  than  is  said  of  seems  ; 
as,  the  beast,  trembled  forth  from  their  dens,  i.  e., 
came  forth  trembling. 
PREG'NANT-LY,  ado.    Fruitfully. 

2.  Fully  ;  plainly  ;  clearly.     [Not  used.] 

Shalt.     South. 
PRE'GRA-VaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  prmgravo.) 

To  bear  down  ;  to  depress.     [Not  in  use.]     Hall. 
PRE-GRAV'1-TaTE,  v.  i.    To  descend  by  gravity. 

Boyle. 
PRE-GUST'ANT,  a.     [L.  pragustans.] 

Tasting  beforehand.  Ed.  Rev. 

PRE-GUS-Ta'TION,  n.  [L.  prce  and  gusto,  to 
taste.] 

The  act  of  tasting  before  another.  Diet. 

PRE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  seized. 

Lawrence. 
PRE-HEN'SILE,     )  a."  [L.  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize  ; 
PRE-HEN'SO-RY,  (      preliensus.] 

Seizing;  grasping;  adapted  to  seize  or  grasp. 
The  tails  of  some  monkeys  are  prehensile. 

Nat.  Hist.     Encyc. 
PRE-HEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     A  taking  hold  ;  a  seiz- 
ing; as  with  the  hand  or  other  limb.        Lawrence. 
PREHN'ITE,  (pren'Ite,)  n.     [from   Prehn,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  first  brought  this  stone  frem  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

A  pale  green  mineral,  of  a  vitreous  luster,  occurring 
in  botryoitlal  and  mamillary  concretions,  and  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  usually  appearing  as  if 
made  up  of  a  series  of  small  tables.  It  consists  of 
silica,  nlumina,  and  lime,  with  some  water.  It  is 
usually  found  associated  with  the  /.oolites  in  amyg- 
daloid, but  occasionally  in  granite  and  gneiss. 

Dana. 
PRE-IN-STRUCT',  v.  U     [pre  and  instruct.]     To  in- 
struct previously.  More. 
PRE-IN-STRU€T'ED,  pp.     Previously  instructed  or 

directed. 
PRE-IN-STRUCT'ING, ryr.     Previously  instructing. 
PRE-IN-TI-MA'TION,  n.     [pre  and  intimation.]     Pre- 
vious intimation  ;  a  suggestion  beforehand. 

T.  Scott. 
PRE-JUDGE',  (pre-judj',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  prejuger  ;  L.  pros 
and  judico,  to  judge.] 

1.  To  judge  in  a  cause  before  K  is  heard,  or  before 
the  arguments  and  facts  in  the  case  are  fully 
known. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the  whole  case,  by 
calling  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  a 
universal  clamor.  Swift. 

2.  To  judge  and  determine  before  the  cause  is 
heard  ;  hence,  sometimes,  to  condemn  beforehand  or 
unheard.  Milton. 

PRE-JUDG'ED,  pp.  Judged  beforehand ;  determined 
unheard. 

PRE-JUDG'ING,  ppr.  Judging  or  determining  with- 
out a  hearing  or  before  the  case  is  fully  understood. 

PRE-JUDG'MENT,  n.  Judgment  in  a  case  without  a 
hearing  or  full  examination.  Knox. 

PREJU'DI-CA-CY,  n.  Prejudice  ;  prepossession. 
[Not   used.]  Blount. 

PRE-JO'DI-€aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  prat,  before,  and  judico, 

"T'olrejudg, 
vantage. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business.  Shak. 

PRE-JO'DI-€aTE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  judgment  without 
due  examination  of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the 
case.  ..  Sidney 

PRE-JO'DI-CATE,  a.  Formed  before  due  examina- 
tion. Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced  ;  biased  by  opinions  formed  prema- 
turely ;  as,  a  prejudicate  reader.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
PRE-JU'DI-Ca-TETJ,  pp.     Prejudged. 
PRE-JU'DI-CA-TlNG,  ppr.     Prejudging. 
PRE-JU-DI-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  judging  with- 
out due  examination  of  facts  and  evidence. 

Shenoood. 
2.  In  Roman  oratory,  prejudications  were  of  three 
kinds  ;  first,  precedents  or  adjudged  cases,  involving 
the  same  points  of  law  ;  second,  previous  decisions 
on  the  same  question  between  other  parties  ;  third, 
decisions  of  the  same  cause  and  between  the  same 


PRE-Ju'DI-CA-TIVE,    a.     Forming   an    opinion    or 
judgment  without  examination.  More. 

PREJ'tJ-DICE,   (pred'ju-dis,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  preju- 
dicium  ;  prai  and  judico.] 

1.  Prejudgment  ;  an  opinion  or  decision  of  mind, 
formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  ar- 
guments which  are  necessary  to  a  just  and  impartial 
determination.  It  is  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
Innumerable  are  the  prejudices  of  education  ;  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe  what  we  are  taught,  and  to 
receive  opinions  from  others  without  examining  the 
grounds  by  which  they  can  be  supported.  A  man 
has  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  country  or  his 
party,  or  the  church  in  which  he  has  been  educated  ; 
andoften  our  prejudices  are  unreasonable.     A  judge 
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[Fr.  prclature.] 


PREL'A-TURE, 
PREL'A-TIjRE-SHIP,  . 

The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Diet 

PREL'A-TY,  n.     Episcopacy  ;  prelacy.     [Not  in  use.] 

Milton. 
PRE-LEGT',  v.  L     [L.  pralectus,  prmlego;  prm,  before, 
and  lego,  to  read.] 

To  read  a  lecture  or  public  discourse.       Horsley. 
PRE-L  EC'TION,  n.     [L.  pratlectio.] 

A  lecture  or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to  a  select 
company.  Hale. 

PRE-LEG'TOR,  n.    A  reader  of  discourses  ;  a  lec- 
turer. Sheldon. 
PRE-LT-Ba'TION,  n.     [from  L.  pratlibo ;  pro:,  before, 
and  libo,  to  taste.] 

1.  Foretaste  ;  a  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipa- 
tion. The  joy  that  proceeds  from  a  belief  of  pardon 
is  aprelilmtion  of  heavenly  bliss. 

2.  An  effusion  previous  to  tasting.     G.u. 

Johnson. 
PRE-LIM'IN-A-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  preliminary  man- 

PRE-LIM'IN-A-RY,  a.      [Fr.  prelimiiaire  ;    It.  prcli- 
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minare ;    Sp.  preliminar  ;   L.  pra>,  before,  and  limen, 
thrcshhold  or  limit.] 

Introductory  ;  previous  ;  proemial  ;  that  precedes 
the  main  discourse  or  business;  as,  preliminary  ob- 
servations to  a  discourse  or  book  ;  preliminary  arti- 
cles to  a  treaty  ;  preliminary  measures. 

PRE-LIM'IN-A-RY,  re.  That  which  precedes  the 
main  discourse,  work,  design,  or  business;  some- 
thing previous  or  preparatory  ;  as,  the  preliminaries 
to  a  negotiation  or  treaty  ;  Hie  preliminaries  to  a  com- 
bat.    The  parties  met  t"  settle  the  preliminaries. 

PRE'LUDE  or  PREL'QDE,  n.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
preludio  :  Low  L.  praludium,  from  prmludo ;  prm,  be- 
fore, and  Indo,  to  play.] 

1.  A  short  Mightn't'  music,  or  irregular  air  played 
by  a  musician  before  he  begins  the  piece  to  be  played, 
or  before  a  full  concert.  Encyc.     Young. 

2.  Something  introductory,  or  that  shows  what  is 
to  follow  ;  something  preceding  which  bears  some 
relation  or  resemblance  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  .Eneis.    Addison. 

3.  A  forerunner;  something  which  indicates  a 
future  event. 

PRE-LODE',  «.  t.  To  introduce  with  a  previous  per- 
formance ;  to  play  before ;  as,  to  prelude  a  concert 
with  a  lively  air. 

2.  To  precede,  as  an  introductory  piece ;  as,  a 
lively  air  preludes  the  concert. 

PRE-LODE',  v.  i.    To  serve  as  an  introduction  to. 
Drtiden. 

PRE-LUD'ED,  pp.  Preceded  by  an  introductory  per- 
formance ;  preceded. 

PRE-LOD'ER,  n.  One  that  plays  a  prelude,  or  intro- 
duces by  a  previous  irregular  piece  of  music. 

PRE-LOH'ING,  ppr.  Playing  an  introductory  air ; 
preceding. 

PRE-LO'DI-OUS,  o.    Previous  ;  introductory. 

Cleav  el  and. 

PRE  LO'DI-UBI,  re.    [Low  L.]    A  prelude.  Drydcn. 

PRE-LU'SIVE,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory  ;  indica- 
ting that  something  of  a  like  kind  is  to  follow  ;  as, 
prelusive  drops.  Thomson. 

PRE-LO'Sf>RI-LV',  |  adv-  Previous'y > introductory. 

PRE-LO'SO-RY,  o.'  Previous  ;  introductory ;  prelu- 
sive. Bacon. 

PRE-MA-TuRE',  a.  [Fr.  premature,  from  L.  prtema- 
turus  ;  prm,  before,  and  maturus,  ripe.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  natural  or  proper  time;  as,  the 
premature  fruits  of  a  hot-bed. 

2.  Happening,  arriving,  performed,  or  adopted  be- 
fore the  proper  time  ;  as,  a  premature  fall  of  snow  in 
autumn  ;  a  premature  birth  ;  a  premature  opinion;  a 
premature  measure. 

3.  Arriving  or  received  without  due  authentication 
or  evidence  ;  as,  premature  report,  news,  or  intelli- 
gence. 

PRE-MA-TORE'LY,  adv.  Too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  be- 
fore the  proper  tune  ;  as,  fruits  prematurely  ripened  ; 
opinions  prematurely  formed;  measures  prematurely 
taken. 

2.  Without  due  evidence  or  authentication;  as, 
intelligence  j>rrinut«n I//  received. 

PRE-MA-TuRE'NESS,  )  n.    Ripeness  before  the  nat- 

PRE-MA-Tu'RI-TY,      \     ural  or  proper  time. 
2.  Too  great  haste ;  unseasonable  earliness. 

Warton. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  premediter  ;  It.  premedi- 
tare :  L.  prameditor ;  pra,  before,  and  meditor,  to 
meditate.] 

To  think  on  and  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand  ; 
to  contrive  and  design  previously  ;  as,  to  premeditate 
theft  or  robbery. 

With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dryden. 

PRE-MED'I-TaTE,  v.  i.  To  think,  consider,  or  re- 
volve in  the  mind  beforehand;  to  deliberate;  to 
have  formed  in  the  mind  by  previous  thought  or 
meditation.  Hooker. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE,  a.  Contrived  by  previous  medi- 
tation. Burnet. 

PRE-MED'I-TA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  consid- 
ered or  meditated. 

2.  Previously  contrived,  designed,  or  intended ; 
deliberate  ;  willful  ;  as,  premeditated  murder. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE-LY,  adv.  With  previous  medita- 
tion. Feltham. 

PRE-MED'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Previously  meditating  ; 
contriving  or  intending  beforehand. 

PRE-MED-l-TA'TION,  n.     fL.  prmncditatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  meditating  beforehand;  previous 
deliberation. 

A  sudden  thought  may  be  higher  than  nature  can  raise  without 
premeditation.  Dryden. 

2.  Previous  contrivance  or  design  formed  ;  as,  the 
premeditation  of  a  crime. 

PRE-iMER'IT,  r>.  t.     [pre  and  merit]     To  merit  or  de- 
serve beforehand.     [Little  used.]  K.  Charles. 
PREM'I-CES,  re.  pi.     [Fr.,  from  L.  primithe,  primus.] 
First-fruits.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 
PREM'IER,(prem'yer,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  primus,  first.] 
First;    chief;    principal;    as,   the  premier  place; 
premier  minister.                                 Camden.     Swift. 


PRE 

PREM'IER,  (prem'yer,)  re.  The  first  minister  of  state  ; 
the  prime  minister. 

PREM'IER-SHTP,  re.  The  office  or  dignity  of  the  first 
minister  of  state. 

PRE-MIL-LEN'I-AL,  a.    Previous  to  the  millennium. 

PRE-MISE',  v.  t.  [L.  prarmissus,  pramitto,to  send  be- 
fore.] 

1.  To  speak  or  write  before,  or  as  introductory  to 
the  main  subject ;  to  offer  previously,  as  something 
to  explain  or  aid  in  understanding  what  follows. 

Ipremise  these  particular*  that  the  reader  may  know  that  I  enter 
upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task.  Aditison. 

2.  To  send  before  the  time.     [Not  in  use.]    Shalt. 

3.  To  lay  down  premises  or  first  propositions,  on 
which  rest  the  subsequent  reasonings.  Burnet. 

4.  To  use  or  apply  previously. 

i  and  a  carthartic  be  premised.  Darrein. 


PRE 


To  state  antecedent  propositi. 


PRE-MISE', 

PREM'ISE,  (prem'is,)  n.     See  Premises. 
PRE-MIS'£D,  pp.     Spoken  or  written  before,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  main  subject. 
PREM'I-SES,  re.  pi.     [Fr.  premisses  ;  L.  primissa.] 

1.  In  logic,  the  two  first  propositions  of  a  syllo- 
gism, from  which  the  inference  or  conclusion  is 
drawn  ;  as, 

All  sinners  deserve  punishment; 

A  Is  is  a  sinner. 

These  propositions,  which  are  the  premises,  being 
true  or  admitted,  the  conclusion  follows,  that  A  B 
deserves  punishment. 

2.  Propositions  antecedently  supposed  or  proved. 

While  the  jn-amscs  :Uind  t'.mi,  it  is  irL iii'S^ible  to  shape  ttie  con- 
elusion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  In  law,  circumstances  premised  or  set  forth  pre- 
vious to  the  covenants,  &c.  Also,  the  houses,  lands, 
&c,  proposed  to  be  conveyed  by  deed,  &c.  Hence, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  building  with  its  adjuncts. 

PRE-MIS'ING,  ppr.  Speaking  or  writing  before ;  lay- 
ing down  the  premises. 

PREM'ISS,  >t.     A  premise.     [See  Premises.] 

JVkately.      Watts. 

PRE'MI-UM,  re.  [L.]  Properly,  a  reward  or  recom- 
pense ;  a  prize  to  be  won  by  competition  ;  the  re- 
ward or  prize  to  be  adjudged  to  the  best  performance 
or  production. 

2.  The  recompense  or  prize  offered  for  a  specific 
discovery,  or  for  success  in  an  enterprise  ;  as  for  the 
discovery  of  tlte  longitude,  or  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  A  bounty  ;  something  offered  or  given  for  the 
loan  of  money,  usually,  a  sum  beyond  the  interest. 

4.  The  recompense  to  underwriters  for  insurance, 
or  for  undertaking  to  indemnify  for  losses  of  any 
kind. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  Interest,  but 
generally,  in  obtaining  loans,  it  is  a  sum  per  cent, 
distinct  from  the  interest.  The  bank  lends  money 
to  government  at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent. 

6.  A  bounty. 


PRE-MON'ISH, 


[L. 


previous  information. 

PRE-MO-NI"TIONf  (-me-nish'un,)  n.  Previous  warn- 
ing, notice,  or  information.  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
ples  jirroloO'tioiis  of  their  sufferings. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-ItY,  a.    Giving  previous  warning  or 

PRE-MON'STRANTS,  «.  pi     [L.  prcr.monstrans.] 

A  religious  order  of  regular  canons  or  monks  of 
Premontre  in  Pieardy,  instituted  by  Norbert  in  1120. 
They  are  called  also  White  Canons.  These  monks 
were  poor  at  first,  but  within  thirty  years  they  had 
more  than  one  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  time  they  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom.  Encyc. 

PRE-MON'STRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  pramonstro ;  prce,  be- 
fore, and  monstro,  to  show.] 

To  show  beforehand.     [Little  used.]         Herbert. 

PRE-MON-STRa'TION,  re.  A  showing  beforehand. 
[Little  used.]  Shelford. 

PRE-MORSE',  (pre-mors',)  a.      [L.  prcemordeo,  pree- 
rnorsns ;  prw  and  murdeo,  to  gnaw.] 
As  if  bitten  off. 

Premorse  rooU  or  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  have 
an  abrupt,  ragged,  and  irregular  termination,  as  if 
bitten  off  short.  Lindley. 

PRE-MC'TION,  re.  [pre  and  motion.]  Previous  mo- 
tion or  excitement  to  action.  Encyc. 

PREM-tJ-NI'RE,  re.  [See  Praemunire.]  [If  really 
anglicized,  prcmunire  is  the  regular  orthography.  But 
this  is  not  yet  settled.] 

1.  In  law,  the  offense  of  introducing  foreign  au- 
thority into  England,  and  the  writ  which  is  grounded 
on  the  offense. 


Wols^y  incurred  a premunirt,  i 


PRE-MU-NITE', 


fortify.     [Obs.] 
PRE-MU-NI''TfON,   (• 


Soufr. 
To'guard  against  objection  ;  t 


)  re.      [L.  pr&munilio, 
from  priemunio.] 

An  anticipation  of  objections.  Diet. 

PRE-No'MEN,  n.     [L.  prasnomen.] 

Among  the  Romans,  a  name  prefixed  to  the  family 
name,  answering  to  our  Christian  name;  as  Caius, 
Lucius,  Marcus,  &c. 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE,  v  U    [L.  pra  and  nomine] 

To  forename. 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE,  a.     Forenamed.  Shall. 

PRE  NOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Forenamed. 
PRE  NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Forenaming. 
PRE-NOM-IN-A'TION,  re.      The  privilege  of  being 

named  first.  Broion. 

PRE-No'TION,  re.  [L.  pramotio  ;  prat  and  nosco,  to 
know.] 

A  notice  or  notion  which  precedes  something  else 
in  time  ;  previous  notion  or  thought ;  foreknowledge. 
Bacon.     Brown. 
PREN-Sa'TION,  re.      [L.  prensatio,  from   prenso,  to 

The  act  of  seizing  with  violence.    [Little  used.] 
Barrow. 
PREN'TICE  ;  a  colloquial  contraction  of  Apprentice, 

which  see. 
PREN'TICE-SHIP  ;  a  contraction  of  Apprenticeship, 

which  see.  Pope. 

PRE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  re.  [L.  pramuncio ;  pre  and 
nuncio,  to  tell.] 

The  act  of  telling  before.     [Not  used.]  Diet 

PRE-OB-TAIN',  v.  t.  To  obtain  beforehand. 
PRE-OB-Ta1N'£D,  pp.  Previously  obtained. 
PRE-OC'eU-PAN-CY,  re.     [L.  prmoccupans.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession  before  another. 
The  property  of  unoccupied  land  is  vested  by  pre- 
occupancy. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  possession  before  others. 
The  first  discoverer  of  unoccupied  land  has  the  pre- 
occupancy  of  it,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

PRE-OC'CU-PATE,  rj.  t.  [L.  prctoccupo  ;  prce  and  oc- 
cupo,  to  seize.] 

1.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before.  Bacon. 

2.  To  prepossess  ;  to  fill  with  prejudices.  Walton. 
[Instead  of  this,  Preoccupv  is  used.] 

PRE-OC-CU-Pa'TION,  re.  A  taking  possession  before 
another;  prior  occupation. 

2.  Anticipation. 

3.  Prepossession.  Barrington. 
■I.  Anticipation  of  objections.  Soutli. 

PRE-OC'e.U-PI-£D,  (-pide,)  pp.  or  a.  Taken  pos- 
session of  beforehand  ;  prepossessed. 

PRE-Oe'CU-PV,  y.  t.  [L.  prwoccupo ;  prm,  before, 
and  oecupo,  to  seize.] 

1.  To  take  possession  before  another;  as,  to  preoc- 
cupy a  country  or  land  not  before  occupied. 

2.  To  prepossess ;  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave  something:  to  re 
flections,  than  to  preoccupy  iiis  judgment.  Arbuihnot. 

PRE-OC'CU-PV-ING,  ppr.  Taking  possession  of  he 
forehand  ;  occupying  by  anticipation. 

PRE-OM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  pra  and  ominor,  to  prog- 
nosticate.] 

To  prognosticate  ;  to  gather  from  omens  any  futur" 
event.  Brown. 

PRE-O-PIN'ION,  (-yun,)  n.  [pre  and  opinion.]  Opin- 
ion previously  formed  ,  prepossession.  Brown. 

PRE-OP'TION,  71.  {pre  and  option.]  The  right  of 
first  choice.  Stackhonse. 

PRE-OR-DAIN',  v.  t.  [pre  and  ordain.]  To  ordain 
or  appoint  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine.  All  things 
are  supposed  to  be  preordained  by  God. 

PRE-OR-DaIN'£D,^.  or  a.  Antecedently  ordained 
or  determined. 

PRE-OR-DAIN'ING,  ppr.    Ordaining  beforehand. 

PRE-OR'DI-NANCE,  n.  [pre  and  ordinance.]  Ante- 
cedent decree  or  determination.  Shak. 

PRE-OR'DI-NATE,  «.     Foreordained.     [Little  ns'.d.] 

PRE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  foreordaining ; 
previous  determination.  Fothcriry. 

PRe-PaID',  pp.  or  a.  Paid  in  advance,  as  postage  of 
letters. 

PRE-PAR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Prepare.]  That  mav  be 
prepared.  Boyle. 

PREP-A-RA'TION,  re.    [L.  prapa.ratw.  See  Prepare.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing  or  fitting  for  a 
particular  purpose,  use,  service,  or  condition;  as, 
the  preparation  of  land  for  a  crop  of  wheat ;  the 
preparation  of  troops  for  a  campaign  ;  the  preparation 
of  a  nation  for  war  ;  the  preparation  of  men  ft  r  fu- 
ture happiness.  Preparation  is  intended  to  prevent 
evil  or  secure  good. 

2.  Previous  measures  of  adaptation. 


(    will    s'l.'W   \ 


:  preparations  there  l 


i  nature  for  th's  di»- 


introduction.     [Unusual.']   Shalt. 
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I  wish  llie  chemists  had  been  more  sparing,  who  magnify  their 
preparations.  Brown. 

5.  The  state  of  being  prepared  or  in  readiness;  as, 
a  nation  in  good  pripumiioo  for  attack  or  defense. 

6.  Accomplishment ;  qualification.     [JVot  m  use.] 

Shak. 

7.  In  pharmacy,  any  medicinal  substance  fitted  for 
the  use  of  the  patient.  Encyc. 

8.  In  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies  prepared  and  preserved  for  anatomical  uses. 

Encyc. 

Preparation  of  dissonances,  in  music,  is  their  dispo- 
sition in  harmony  in  such  a  maimer  that  by  some- 
thing congenial  in  what  precedes,  they  may  be  ren- 
dered less  harsh  to  the  ear  than  they  would  be  with- 
out stich  preparation.  Encyc. 

Preparation  of  medicines ;  the  process  of  fitting  any 
substance  for  use  in  the  art  of  healing. 
PRE-PAR'A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  preparation ;  Fr.  prepara- 
tif] 

Tending  to  prepare  or  make  ready  ;  having  the 
power  of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting  for  any 
thing  ;  preparatory. 

He  spent  much  time  in  quest  of  knowledge  preparatioe  to 

PRE-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
preparing  or  previously  fitting  for  a  purpose ;  that 
which  prepares. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can  with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  prepara- 
tive to  remission.  Decay  qr"  Piety. 

2.  That  which  is  done  to  prevent  an  evil  or  secure 

The  miseries  we  suffer  may  be  preparative  of  future  blessings. 
K.  Charles. 

3.  Preparation  ;  as,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives for  a  voyage.  Dryiien. 

PRE-PAR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  preparation. 

Hale. 
PRE-PAR'A-TO  RY,  a.     [It.   and   Sp.  preparatorio  ; 
Fr.  preyaratoire.] 

1.  Previously  necessary ;  useful  or  qualifying ; 
preparing  the  way  for. any  thing  by  previous  meas- 
ures of  adaptation.  The  practice  of  virtue  and  piety 
is  preparatory  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

2.  Introductory  ;  previous  ;  antecedentand  adapted 
to  what  follows.  Hale. 

PRE-PaRE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  preparer;  It.  preparare ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  prcparar  ;  from  L.  pra-paro  ;  pra  and  paro  ; 
Russ.  ubirayu ;  W.  parodi.     The  L.  paro  is  probably 
i  — 


inciding  with  English  bear;  and  from  the  L.  an 
derived  Fr.  parcr,  Sp.  and  Port,  parar,  It.  parare. 
The  sense  of  prepare  is  derived  from  many  kinds  of 
actions.     See  t*ia  in  the  Introduction.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  fit,  adapt,  or  qualify  for  a 
particular  purpose,  end,  use,  service,  or  state,  by 
any  means  whatever.  We  prepare  ground  for  seed 
by  tillage  ;  we  prepare  cloth  for  use  by  dressing ;  we 
prepare  medicines  by  pulverization,  mixture,  &x. ; 
we  prepare  young  men  for  college  by  previous  in- 
struction ;  men  are  prepared  for  professions  by  suita- 
ble study  ;  holiness  of  heart  is  necessary  to  prepare 
men  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  with  holy  be- 
ings. 

2.  To  make  ready;  as,  to  prepare  the  table  for  en- 
tertaining company. 

3.  To  provide  ;  to  procure  as  suitable  ;  as,  to  pre- 
pare arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  troops; 
to  prepare  ships  for  defense. 

Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run 


4.  To  sei 

The  Lord  1 


>  i  si;iMi-l'. 


prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens.  —  Ps.  ciii, 

5.  To  appoint. 

It  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  —  Matt.  ji. 

6.  To  guide,  direct,  or  establish.     1  Chron.  xxix. 
PRE-PaRE',  v.  i.    To  make  all  things  ready;  to  put 

things  in  suitable  order ;  as,  prepare  for  dinner. 

.  Shale 

2.  To  take  the  necessary  previous  measures. 

Dido  preparing  to  kill  herself.  Peacham. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel Amos  It. 

PRE-PaRE',  7t.     Preparation.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shah 
PRE-PaR'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Fitted  ;  adapted  ;  made  suit- 
able ;  made  ready  ;  provided. 
PRE-PAR'ED-LY,  adv.    With  suitable  previous  meas- 

PRE-PAR'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  prepared 
or  in  read  mess.  South. 

PRE-PaR'ER,  n.  One  that  prepares,  fits,  or  makes 
ready. 

2.  One  that  provides. 

3.  That  which  fits  or  makes  suitable  ;  as,  certain 
manures  are  preparers  of  land  for  particular  crops. 

Mortimer. 
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PRE-PaR'ING,  ppr.  Fitting;  adapting;  making 
ready  ;  providing. 

PRE-PAY',  v.  t.  To  pay  in  advance  or  beforehand,  as 
tlic  postage  of  a  letter. 

PRE-PAY'MENT,  n.  Payment  in  advance,  as  of 
postage. 

PRE-PENSE',  (pre-pens',)   a.     [L.  prwpensus,  prapen- 
deo  ;  pra  and  pendeo,  to  incline  or  hang  down.] 
Preconceived  ;  premeditated  ;  aforethought. 
Malice  prepense  is  necessary  to  constitute  murder.    Blackstane. 

PRE-PENSE',  (pre-pens',)  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  weigh 
or  consider  beforehand.     [JVot  used.)  Elyot. 

PRE-PENSE',  (pre-pens',)  v.  i.  To  deliberate  before- 
hand.    [JVot  used.)  Spenser. 

PRE-PENS'£D,  (-penst',)  pp.  or  a.  Previously  con- 
ceived ;    premeditated.      [Little   used.]      [See   Pre- 

PRE-POL'LENCE,    \n.      [L.  prmpollcns,    prapolleo; 

PRE-POL'LEN-CY,  |      pro:  and  polleo.] 

Prevalence  ;  superiority  of  power.         Coventry. 

PRE-POL'LENT,  a.  Having  superior  gravity  or 
power ;  prevailing.  Boyle. 

PRE-PON'DER,».  t  [See  Preponderate.]  To  out- 
weigh.    [JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

PRE-PON'DER-ANCE,    \         r_      „  -, 

PRE-PON'DER-AN-CY,  (  "•     Lftee  preponderate.] 

1.  An  outweighing;  superiority  of  weight.  The 
least  preponderance  of  weight  on  one  side  of  a  whip 
or  boat  will  make  it  incline  or  heel. 

2.  Superiority  of  power,  force,  or  weight,  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  ;  as,  a  preponderance  of  evidence. 

PRE-PON'DER-ANT,  a.     Outweighing.  Reid. 

PRE-PON'DEIl-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  pmpondero :  prm,  be- 
fore, and  pondcro,  to  weigh.] 

1.  To  outweigh  ;  to  overpower  by  weight 

ance,  will  prcpoiul :rale  i're.u-  r  magnitudes.         Cianville. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence  or  moral 
power. 

PRE-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  i.  To  exceed  in  weight; 
hence,  to  incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance. 

That  is  no  just  balance  in  which  the  heaviest  side  will  not  pre- 
ponderate. Wilkins. 


By  putting  ev'Tv   ir^nmenf,  on  ">r-  m  I '  -nil  the  other,  into  the 
balance,  we  imi. i  .inn  <i  jinlerineut  which  side  prt'j>t>:»h:ra[a;. 

PRE-PON'DER-A-TED,  pp.    Exceeded  in  weight. 

PRE-PON'DER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Outweighing; 
inclining  to  one  side. 

PRE-PON-DER-A'TION,  n.      The  act    or    state    of 
outweighing  any  thing,  or  of  inclining  to  one  side. 
Watts. 

PRE-P6SE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  preposer;  pre  and  poser,  to 
put.] 

To  put  before.     [JVot  much  used.]  Focaloir. 

PREP-0-SI''TION,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pra> 
positio ;  prmpono,  propositus;  prm  and  po?io,  to 
put.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  usually  put  before  another  to 
express  some  relation  or  quality,  action  or  motion  to 
or  from  the  thing  specified  ;  as,  medicines  salutary 
to  health  ;  music  agreeable  to  the  ear  ;  virtue  is 
valued  for  its  excellence  ;  a  man  is  riding  to  Oxford 
from  London.  Prepositions  govern  cases  of  nouns, 
and  in  English  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  word 
governed  ;  as,  which  person  do  you  speak 


preposition  from  the   governed  wort 
allowable  in  colloquial  use,  but  is  generally  inele- 
gant. 

PREP-0-SI"TION-AL,  (-zish'un-aI,)o.  Pertaining  to 
a  preposition,  or  to  preceding  position.  Ena/c. 

PRE-POS'I-TIVE,  a.  Put  before  ;  as,  a  prepositive 
particle.  Jones. 

PRE-POS'I-TIVE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  word  or  particle 
put  before  another  word.  Jones. 

PRE-POS'I-TOR,  7i.     [L.  prayositor.] 

A  scholar  appointed  by  the  instructor  to  inspect 
other  scholars.  Todd. 

PRE-POS'I-TLIRE,  n.  The  office  or  place  of  a  pro- 
vost ;  a  provostship. 

PRE-POS-SESS',  v.  t  [pre  and  possess.]  To  preoc- 
cupy, as  ground  or  land  ;  to  take  previous  possession 
of.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  so  as  to  preclude 
other  things  ;  hence,  to  bias  or  prejudice.  A  mind 
prepossessed  with  opinions  favorable  to  a  person  or 
cause,  will  not  readily  admit  unfavorable  opinions  to 
take  possession,  nor  yield  to  reasons  that  disturb  the 
possessors.  When  a  lady  has  prepossessed  the  heart  or 
affections  of  a  man,  he  does  not  readily  listen  to 
suggestions  that  tend  to  remove  the  prepossession. 
Prepossess  is  more  frequently  used  in  a  good  sense 
than  prejudice. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ED,  (-pos-sest',)  pp.  Preoccupied  ;  in- 
clined previously  to  favor  or  disfavor. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.    Taking  previous  posses- 


PRE 

2.  a.  Tending  to  invite  favor;  having  power  to 
secure  the  possession  of  favor,  esteem,  or  love.  The 
countenance,  address,  and  manners  of  a  person  are 

sometimes 7v/7-(>as'.vf>s.yr/Me  on  a  first  acquaintance. 
PRE-POS-SESS'ING-LY,    adv.     In   a   prepossessing 

FRE-POS-SES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  Preoccupation  ; 
prior  possession.  Hammond. 

2.  Preconceived  opinion  ;  the  effect  of  previous 
impressions  on  the  mind  or  heart,  in  favor  or  against 
any  person  or  thing.  It  is  often  used  in  a  good 
sense  ;  sometimes  ii  is  equivalent  to  Prejudice,  and 
sometimes  a  softer  name  for  it.  In  general,  it  con- 
veys an  idea  less  odious  than  prejudice;  as,  the  prepos- 
sessions of  education.  South. 

PRE-POS'TER-OUS,  a.t  [L.  pra-posterus ;  pros,  before, 
and  posterus,  latter.] 

1.  Literally,  having  that  first  which  ought  to  be 
last ;  inverted  in  order. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  preposterous,  because  I 
treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earlii,  winch  was  first  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Woodward. 

2.  Perverted  ;  wrong;  absurd  ;  contrary  to  nature 
or  reason  ;  not  adapted  to  the  end  ;  as,  a'  republican 
government  in  the  hands  of  females  is  preposterous. 
To  draw  general  conclusions  from  particular  facts 
is  preposterous  reasoning.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

3.  Foolish;  absurd  ;  applied  to  persons.         Shale. 
PRE-POS'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  wrong  or  invert- 
ed order;  absurdly;  foolishly.  t;hak.~  Bcutlcn. 

PRE-POS'TER-OUS-NESS,    n.      Wrong    order    or 

method;    absurdity  ;  inconsistency   with   nature   or 

reason.  Fcttluim. 

PRE-Po'TEN-CY,  rt.     [L.  pra-potentia ;  prat  and  poten- 

tia,  power.] 

Superior  power;  predominance.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
PRE-Po'TENT,  a.     [L.  pra-potens.] 

_Very  powerful.     [Little  used.]  Playfere. 

PRk'PUCE,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L. prirputium.] 

The  foreskin  ;  a  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis.,  covering  the  glans.  Encyc. 

PRE-PC'TIAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  prepuce  or  fore- 
skin. 
PRE-RE-MoTE',  a.     [pre  and  remote.]     More  remote 
in  previous  time  or  prior  order. 

Iu  some  cases,  two  more  links  of  causation  may  be  introduced; 
one  of  them  may  be  termed  tile  pre-remolc  cause,  the  other 
die  pust-rcmote  effect.  Darwm. 

PRE-RE-Q.UIRE',  v.  t.  [pre  and  require.]  To  require 
previously.  Hammond. 

PRE-REU'UI-SITE,  (-rek'we-zit,)  a.  [pre  and  requi- 
site.] Previously  required  or  necessary  to  something 
subsequent ;  as,  certain  attainments  are  prerequisite 
to  an  admission  to  orders. 

PRE-RECVUI-SITE,  n.  Something  that  is  previously 
required  or  necessary  to  the  end  proposed.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  admission  of  a  young  man  into  a  college. 

PRE-RE-SOLVE',  tj.  t.  [pre  and  resolve.]  To  resolve 
previously.  Dering. 

PRE-RE-SOLVED,  pp.  Resolved  beforehand ;  pre- 
viously determined. 

PRE-RE-SOLV'ING,;>TJ7\     Resolving  beforehand. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE,  7t,t  [Fr.  id. ;  lu  prerogative  ;  Sp. 
prerogativa;  L.  pr&rogtihru,  precedence  in  voting; 
pre,  before,  and  rogo,  to  ask  or  demand.] 

An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege.  A  royal  pre- 
rogative is  that  special  preeminence  which  a  king 
has  over  all  other  persons,  and  out  of  the  course  of 
law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity.  It 
n  the  possession  of  certain  rights  which  the 
king  may  exercise,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  participa- 
tion of  his  subjects  ;  for  when  a  right  or  privilege  is 
held  in  common  with  the  subject,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
prerogative.  Thus  the  light  of  appointing  embassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war,  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  royal  prerogatives.  The  right  of  governing 
created  beings  is  tie1  prtmrrotirc  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  house  of  peers,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  decide  legal  questions  in  the  last  resort. 
It  is  the  prerogative,  of  the  house  of  commons  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  father  to  govern 
his  children.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  understand- 
ing to  judge  and  compare. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  ratify  treaties. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE  COURT,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where 
the  deceased  has  left  bona  notabilia,  or  effects  of  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  in  two  different  dioceses.  In 
this  case,  the  probate  of  the  will  belongs  to  the  met- 
ropolitan, or  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  the 
court  where  such  will  is  proved  is  called  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  as  it  is  held  by  virtue  of  the  special 
prerogative  of  the  metropolitan,  who  appoints  the 
judge.  Blaclcstone. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIV-£D,  a.  Having  prerogative.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  exclusive  or  peculiar 
privilege. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE  OF-FICE,  n.    The  office  in  Which 
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the  wills  proved  in  the  prerogative  court  are  regis- 
tered. Blackstone. 

PRE'SAGE  or  PRES'AGE,  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  It.  presa- 
gio  ;  from  L.  pratsagium ;  pra,  before,  and  sagio,  to 
perceive  or  foretell.] 

Something  which  foreshows  a  future  event ;  a 
prognostic ;  a  present  fact  indicating  something  to 
come. 

Joy  and  shout,  presage  of  victory.  Milton. 

PRE-SaGE',  v.  t.  To  forebode ;  to  foreshow ;  to  indi- 
cate by  some  present  fact  what  is  to  follow  or  come 
to  pass.  A  fog  rising  from  a  river  in  an  autumnal 
morning  presages  a  plea-ant  day.  A  physical  phe- 
nomenon can  not  be  considered  as  presaging  an 
event,  unless  it  has  some  connection  with  it  in 
cause.  Hence  the  error  of  vulgar  superstition,  which 
presages  good  or  evil  from  facts  which  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  future  event. 
2.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  prophesy. 
This  contagion  might  have  Inn  presaged.  Harvey. 

PRE-SaGE',  v.  i.  To  form  or  utter  a  prediction  ; 
sometimes  with  of.  We  may  presage  of  heats  and 
rains.     [Mat  coalmen,  nor  elegant.]  Dryden. 

PRE-SAG'KD,  pp.     Foreboded  ;  foreshown  ;  foretold. 

PRE-SAGE'FIJL,  o.  Full  of  presages  ;  containing 
presages.  Thomson. 

PRE-SaGE'MENT,  n.    A  foreboding  ;  foretoken. 

Wotton. 
2.  A  foretelling  ;  prediction. 

PRE-SAG'ER,  n.     A  foreteller  ;  a  foreshower.  Shak. 

PRE-SaG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Foreshowing;  foretelling. 

PRES'BY-O-PY,  n.  A  defect  of  vision,  as  in  old  age, 
when  near  objects  are  seen  indistinctly,  but  distant 
ones  more  plainly. 

PRES'BY-TEH,  n.  [Gr.  nptoSoTCpoc,  from  Trpcopvc, 
old,  elder.] 

1.  In  the  primitive  Christian,  church,  an  elder;  a 
person  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  who  had  au- 
thority in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to  feed 
the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  him 
overseer. 

2.  A  priest ;  a  person  who  has  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a  particular  church  and  congregation  ;  called,  in 
the  Saxon  laws,  Mass-priest.  Hooker. 

3.  A  Presbyterian.  Butler. 
PRES-BYT'ER-ATE,  n.     Presbytery.  Heber. 
PRES-BY-TF/RI-AL,  (  a.     Pertaining  to  a  presbyter, 
PRES-BY-Te'RI-AN,  ,     or  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment by  presbyters. 

2.  Consisting  of  presbyters  ;  as,  prcsbyterian  gov- 
ernment.   Tiie  government  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land is  presbitterian. 
PRES-BY-Te'RI-AN,  n.    One  that  maintains  the  va- 
lidity of  ordination  and  government  by  presbyters. 

2.  One  that  belongs  to  a  church  governed  by  pres- 
bvters. 
PRES-BY-Te'RI-AN-ISM,  n.     That  form  of  church 
government  which  invests  presbyters  with  all  spirit- 
ual power,  and  admits  no  prelates  over  them. 

Addison. 
PRES'BY-TER-Y,  n.    A  body  of  elders  in  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Neglect  nut  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
proph-cv,  Willi  On-  Living  "n  of  111"  li  uid-  of  Ill"  jirtsbytcry. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  gonrnment,  a  judicatory  consist- 
ing of  all  the  pastors  of  churches  within  a  certain 
district,  and  one  ruling  ebler,  a  layman,  from  each 
parish  or  church,  commissioned  to  represent  the 
church  in  conjunction  with  the  minister.  This 
body  receives  appeals  from  the  church-session,  and 
appeals  from  the  presbytery  may  be  carried  to  the 
provincial  synod. 

3.  The  preshyterian  religion.  Taller. 

4.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  church  reserved 
for  the  officiating  priests.  Owilt. 

PRE'SCI-ENCIO,  (pre'she-cns,)7i.  [Low  L.  prascientia ; 
prce,  before,  anil  scientia,  knowledge-,  Fr.  prescience ; 
It.  presciema.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word,  pre'- 
shens,  is  u  ndesirable.] 

Foreknowledge  ;  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place.     Absolute  prescience  belongs  to  God  only. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature,   God's 

PRE'SCI-ENT,  (pre'she-er.t,)  a.  Foreknowing ;  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  events  before  they  take  place. 


.ions  of  the  field  and  wood, 

or  tempests  to  withstand  t  Pope. 

[L.  pratscindo ;  prte  and  scindo,  to 


PRE-SCIND', 
cut.] 

To  cut  off;  to  abstract.     [Little  used.]       JVorris. 
PRE-SCIND'ENT,  a.     Cutting  off;  abstracting. 

Cheyne. 
PRE'SCIOUS,   fpre'shus,)   a.     [L.  prceseius ;  pros  and 
seio,  to  know.] 

Foreknowing  ;  having  fore'-  nowl-'dge  ;  as,prescious 
of  ills.   _  Dryden. 

PRE-SCRlBE',  v.  t.     [L.  prwscribo,  to  write  before.] 

1.  In  medicine,  to  direct,  as  a  remedy,  to  be  used  or 
applied  to  a  diseased  patient.  Be  not  offended  with 
the  physician  who  prescribes  harsh  remedies. 

2.  To  set  or  lay  down  authoritatively  for  direction  ; 


nduct; 


rescribc  1 


There's  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prescribe.      Dryden. 
3.  To  direct. 

Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run.       Dryden. 

PRE-SGRIBE',  v.  i.  To  write  or  give  medical  direc- 
tions ;  to  direct  what  remedies  are  to  be  used ;  as,  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient  in  a  fever. 

2.  To  give  law  ;  to  influence  arbitrarily. 

A  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  the  opinions  of  others.      Locke. 

3.  In  law,  to  claim  by  prescription  ;  to  claim  a  title 
to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  with 
for.  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe  for  a  right 
of  way,  a  common,  or  the  like  ;  a  man  can  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  castle  ;  he  can  prescribe  only  for  incorpo- 
real hereditaments.  Blackstone. 

4.  To  influence  by  long  use.  [Jfot  in  use.]    Brown. 
PR  E-S€RIB'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Directed  ;  ordered. 
PRE-SC  RIB'  ER,  n.     One  that  prescribes. 
PRE-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.    Directing ;  giving  as  a  rule  of 

conduct  or  treatment. 
PRE'SCRIPT,  a.     [L.  pratscriptus.] 

Directed  ;  prescribed.  Hooker. 

PRE'SCRIPT,  n.     [L.  prisscriptum.] 

1.  A  direction  ;  a  medical  order  for  the  use  of  med- 
icines.    But  Prescription  is  chiefly  used. 

2.  Direction  ;  precept ;  model  prescribed. 
PRE-SCHIPT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  prescribed  for. 
PRE-SCRIP'TION,    n.      [L.  prascriptio.      See  Pre- 
scribe.] 

1.  The  act  of  prescribing  or  directing  by  rules  ;  or 
that  which  is  prescribed  ;  particularly,  a  medical  di- 
rection of  remedies  for  a  disease,  and  the  manner  of 
using  them  ;  a  recipe. 

2.  In  law,  a  prescribing  for  title  ;  the  claim  of  title 
to  a  tiling  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  the  right  to  a  thing  derived  from  such  use. 
Prescription  differs  from  custom,  which  is  a  local 
usage.  Prescription  is  a  personal  usage,  usage  an- 
nexed to  the  person.  Nothing  but  incorporeal  her- 
editaments can  be  claimed  by  prescription. 

Blackstone. 
The  use  and  enjoyment  of  navigation  and  fishery 
in  the  sea,  for  any  length  of  time,  does  not  create  a 
title  by  prescription.  The  common  right  of  nations 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  sea  is  imprescriptible  ; 
it  can  not  be  lost  by  a  particular  nation  for  want  of 
use.  Vattel. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  title  to  lands  acquired  by  unin- 
terrupted possession  for  the  time  which  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  sufficient,  or  40  years.  This  is  positive 
prescription.  Negative  prescription  is  the  loss  or 
omission  of  a  right  by  neglecting  to  use  it  during 
the  time  limited  by  law.  This  term  is  also  used 
for  Limitation,  in  the  recovery  of  money  due  by 
bond,  &c.  Obligations  are  lost  by  prescription,  or 
neglect  of  prosecution  for  the  time  designated  by 
law.  Encyc. 

PRE-SCRIPT'IVE,  a.  Consisting  in  or  acquired  by 
immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  ass  a  prescriptive 
right  or  title. 

The  right  to  be  drowsy  in  protracted  toil  ha3  become  prescrip- 
tive. J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Pleading  the  continuance  and  authority  of  cus- 
tom. Hard. 

PRE'SE-ANCE,  7i.  [Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in  sitting. 
[Not  in  use.]  Carew. 

PRES'ENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prcesentia ;  pro:,  before, 
and  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  The  existence  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  certain 
place;  opposed  to  Absence.  This  event  happened 
during  the  king's  presence  at  the  theater.  In  exam- 
ining the  patient,  the  presence  of  fever  was  not  ob- 
served. The  presence  of  God  is  not  limited  to  any 
place. 

2.  A  being  in  company  near  or  before  the  face  of 
another.  We  were  gratified  with  the  presence  of  a 
person  so  much  respected. 

3.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  of  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.  Daniel. 

4.  State  of  being  in  view  ;  sight.  An  accident 
happened  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

5.  By  way  of  distinction,  siate  of  being  in  view  of  a 
superior. 

1  know  not  by  wlmf  power  I  am  made  bold 

In  such  a  presence  Ir-iv  to  pl-ad  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

6.  A  number  assembled  before  a  great  person. 
Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain, 

Give  her  your  w  n  ;uh  whom  you  cstorm  most  fair.      Dryden. 

7.  Port ;  mien ;  air ;  personal  appearance ;  de- 
meanor. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that  haB  rather  dignity 

of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance.  Collier. 

8.  The  apartment  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself 
to  his  cbttrt. 

An't  release  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

Wait  in  the  presence.  Shak. 

9.  The  person  of  a  superior.  Milton. 


PRE 

Presence  of  mind;  a  calm,  collected  state  of  the 
mind  with  its  faculties  at  command  ;  undisturbed 
state  of  the  thoughts,  which  enables  a  person  to 
speak  or  act  without  disorder  or  embarrassment  in 
unexpected  difficulties. 

Errors,  uot  to  be  recalled,  do  find 

Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  mind.  Waller. 

PRES'ENCE-CHAM'BER,  \n.    The  room  in  which 
PRES'ENCE-ROOAI,  j      a  great  personage  re- 

ceives company.  Addison. 

PRE-SEN-Sa'TION,  7t.  [pre  and  sensation.]    Previous 

notion  or  idea.  More. 

PRE-SEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  prasensio,  prmsentio ; 
prce  and  sentio,  to  perceive.] 

Previous  perception.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

PRES'ENT,  a.     [Fr. present ;  L.  prasens ;  prce  and  sum, 
esse,  to  be.] 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place  ;  opposed  to  Absent. 

2.  Being  before  the  face  or  near ;  being  in  com- 
pany.    Inquire  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  being  yet  present  with  you. 

3.  Being  now  in  view  or  under  consideration.  In 
the  present  instance,  facts  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  present  question  must  be  decided  on  dif- 
ferent principles. 

4.  Now  existing,  or  being  at  this  time  ,  not  past  or 
future  ;  as,  the  present  session  of  congress  ;  the  court 
is  in  session  at  the  present  time.  We  say,  a  present 
good,  the  present  year  or  age. 

5.  Ready  at  hand;  quick  in  emergency ;  as,  present 
wit. 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a  man  to  be  pres- 
ent to  himself.  L'Eslrange. 

6.  Favorably  attentive ;  not  heedless ;  propitious. 

Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  absent  of  mind  ;  not  abstracted  ;  attentive. 
The  present ;  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  present 

lime.  Milton. 

Jit  present ;  elliptically ,  for  at  the  present  time. 

Present  tense  ;  in  grammar,  the  tense  or  form  of  a 
verb  which  expresses  action  or  being  in  the  present 
time  ;  as,  I  am  writing;  or  something  that  exists  at 
all  times  ;  as,  virtue  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
vice  ;  or  it  expresses  habits  or  general  truths  ;  as, 
plants  spring  from  the  earth  ;  fishes  swim ;  reptiles 
creep ;  birds  fly ;  some  animals  subsist  on  herbage, 
others  arc  carnivorous. 
PRES'ENT,  «.f  TFr.  id.  See  the  verb.]  That  which 
is  presented  or  given  ;  a  gift ;  a  donative ;  something 
given  or  offered  to  another  gratuitously;  a  ward  of 
general  application.     Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  The  present  time.     [Elliptical.]     Com.  Prayer. 

Presents,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law  for  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
writing  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,"  that  is,  by  the  writing  itself,  per  presentes 
In  this  sense,  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 
PRESENT',  v.  t.  [Low  L.  prmsento;  Fr.  presenter; 
It.  presentarc ;  Sp.  presentar ;  L.  prasens  ;  prce,  before, 
and  sum,  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  introduce  into  the  presence  or 
before  the  face  of  a  superior  ;  as,  to  present  an  envoy 
to  the  king  ;  and  witli  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
tliemselves  before  the  Lord.  —  Job  i. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice.  The  top  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  Hampshire  county,  in  Massachusetts, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  America. 

3.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit. 

0,  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present  1  Milton. 

He  is  ever  ready  to  present  to  us  the  thoughts  or  observations  of 

4.  To  give  ;  to  offer  gratuitously  for  reception. 
The  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
presented  to  that  institution  ten  thousand  dollars. 

5.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another  in  ceremony 

Present  the  spear,  and  aim  him  lor  die  fight.  Pope. 

6.  To  favor  with  a  gift ;  as,  we  present  a  man  with 
a  suit  of  clothes.  Formerly,  the  phrase  was,  to 
present  a  person. 

Octavia  prcfimUyl  die  port,  for  hi*  adioirtole  elegy  on  her  son 
Marceilns.  Dryden. 


offer  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  as  a  candidate  for  in- 
stitution. 

The  patron  of  a  church  may  present  his  cfork  to  a  parsonage  or 
vicarage  ;  thu  is,  may  oik  r  him  lo  the  t-ishop  of  the  diocese 
to  be  instituted.  Blackstone. 

for  support  at  a  public  school. 
C.  Lamb. 


Ht—presental  t-attl..    to  ;!.-.   IVncli  navy,  which  was  refosrd. 
Hayioard. 

9.  To  lay  before  a  public  body  for  consideration, 
as  before  a  legislature,  a  court  of  judicature,  a  cor- 
poration, &c. ;  as,  to  present  a  memorial,  petition,  re- 
monstrance, or  indictment. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK. 


'  ,1V  e  Pklorhtl  Ilbtfiirttlittns. 
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PRE-SERV'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Preserve.]     That  may 

be  preserved. 
PRES-ER-VA'TION,  n.     [from  preserve  ;  It.  preserva- 


10.  To  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature  as  an  object 
of  inquiry;  to  give  notice  officially  of  a  crime  or 
offense.  It  is  tile  duty  of  grand  juries  to  present  all 
breaches  of  law  within  their  knowledge.  In  Amer- 
ica, grand  juries  present  whatever  they  think  to  be 
public  injuries,  by  notifying  them  to  the  public  with 
their  censure. 

11.  To  point  or  direct  a  weapon,  particularly  some 
species  of  fire-arms ;  as,  to  present  a  musket  to  the 
breast  of  another. 

12.  In  military  language,  to  present  arms  is  to  hold 
them  out  in  token  of  respect,  as  if  ready  to  deliver 
them  up. 

13.  To  indict ;  a  customary  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 

PRE-SENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  presented  ;  that 
may  be  exhibited  or  represented.  Burke. 

2.  That  may  be  offered  to  a  church  living  ;  as,  a 
presentable  clergyman. 

3.  That  admits  of  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man  ;  as,  a  church  presentable.     [Unusual.']    Jlyliffe. 

PRES-EN-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  preesentaneus.] 

Ready;  quick;  immediate;  as,  presentaneous  poi- 
son. Harvey. 
PRESB-ENT-A'TION,  n.    [Fr.]     The  act  of  present- 
ing. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  desires.    Hooker. 

2.  Exhibition  ;  representation  ;  display  ;  as,  the 
presentation  of  fighting  on  the  stage.  Dryden. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  of  offering  a  clergy- 
man to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  a 
benefice.     An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation. 

If  the  bishop  admits  the    pari  mi 'h   presentation,  die  clerk  so  ad- 
mitted is  next  to  be  intituled  by  him.  Blackstone. 

4.  The  right  of  presenting  a  clergyman.  The  pat- 
ron has  the  presentation  of  the  benefice. 

Presentation  copy  ;  a  copy  of  a  work  presented  to 
some  one  by  the  author,  as  a  testimony  of  respect. 
PRE-SENT'A-TIVE,  a.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that 
has  the  right  of  presi ntatiun,  or  tillering  a  clergyman 
to  the  bishop  for  institution.  Advowsons  are  prcsent- 
atioe,  collative,  or  donative. 

An  advowson  preservative  is  where  the  patio 
presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary. 

2.  That  admits  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman  ; 
as,  a  presentative  parsonage.  Spelman. 

PRE-SENT'ED,  pp.     Offered;    given;    exhibited   to 
view  ;  accused. 

PRES-ENT-EE',  n.    One  presented  to  a  benefice. 

Ayliffe. 

PRE-SENT'ER,  n.     One  that  presents. 

PRE-SEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.    Supposing  actual  pres- 
ence.    [Little  used.]  Morris. 

PRES-EN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  present. 
[Little  used.]  South. 

PRE-SEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  way  which  supposes 
actual  presence.  More. 

FRE-SEN'TIaTE,  v.  t.     To  make   present.     [Little 
used.]  Qrcw. 

PRE-SEN'TIENT,   (-shent,)    a.     Perceiving   before- 
hand. 

PRES-EN-TIF'IC,         .  a.      Making  present.      [Mot 

PRES-EN-TIF'ie-AL,  j      in  use.) 

PRES-EN-TIF'IG-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  present.     [JVot  in  use.]  More. 

PRE-SENT'I-MENT,  n.     [pre  and   sentiment,  or  Fr. 
pressentiment.] 

Previous  conception,  sentiment,  or  opinion  ;  pre- 
vious apprehension  of  something  future.       Butler. 

PRES'ENT-LY,  adv.     At  present ;  at  this  time. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have.       [Obs.\       Sidney. 

2.  In  a  short  time  after ;  soon  after. 


3..  Immediately. 
And  presently  the  tig  tree  withered  away. — Matt.  xxi. 
PRE-SENT'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  presenting.    Shak. 

2.  Appearance  to  the  view  ;  representation. 

Milton. 

3.  In  law,  a  presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offense  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  ;  as,  the  present- 
ment of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  or  the  like,  on  which  the 
officer  of  the  court  must  afterward  frame  an  indict- 
ment, before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to  an- 
swer it.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  a  more  general  sense,  presentment  compre- 
hends inquisitions  of  office  and  ind: 


In  the  United  States,  a  presentment  is  an  official  ac- 
cusation presented  to  a  tribunal  by  the  grand  jury  in 
an  indictment;  or  it  is  the  act  of  offering  an  indict- 
ment. It  is  also  used  for  the  indictment  itself.  The 
grand  jury  are  charged  to  inquire  antl  due  presentment 
make  of  all  crimes,  &c.  The  use  of  the  word  is 
limited  to  accusations  by  grand  jurors 

5.  The  official  notice  in  court  which  the  surren- 
deree gives  of  the  surrender  of  a  copyhold  estate. 
Blackstone. 
PRES'ENT-NESS,  n.     Presence;   as,  prescntness  of 
mind.     [JVot  used.]  Clarendon. 


Sp.  preservacum.] 

act  of  preserving  or  keeping  safe  ;  the  act  of 
g  from  injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  as,  the 
preservation  of  life  or  health  ;  the  preservation  of  build- 
ings from  fire  or  decay  ;  the  preservation  of  grain  from 
insects ;  the  preservation  of  fruit  or  plants.  When 
a  thing  is  kept  entirely  from  decay,  or  nearly  in  its 
original  state,  we  say  it  is  in  a  high  state  otpreserva- 

PRE-SERV'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  preservativo  ;  Fr.  prcser- 
vatif.] 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  keeping  safe  from 
injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  tending  to  preserve. 

PRE-SERV'A-TIVE,7j.  That  which  preserves,  or  has 
the  power  of  preserving;  something  that  tends  to 
secure  a  person  or  thing  in  a  sound  state,  or  prevent 
it  from  injury,  destruction,  decay,  or  corruption  ;  a 
preventive  of  injury  or  decay.  Persons  formerly 
wore  tablets  of  arsenic  as  preservatives  against  the 
plague.  Clothing  is  a  preservative  against  cold.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise  are  the  best  preservatives  of 
health.  Habitual  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  an  excellent  preservative  against  sin,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  examples. 

PRE-SERV'A-TO-RY,  a.    That  tends  to  preserve. 
Hall. 

PRE-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  preserving  ;  a  preservative.  Wliitlock. 

PRE-SERVE',  (pre-zerv',)  v.  r-ffFr.  preserver;  It.  pre- 
servarc ;  Sp.  preservar ;  Low  L.  precscrco ;  pro?  and 
servo,  to  keep.] 

1.  To  keep  or  save  from  injury  or  destruction  ;  to 
defend  from  evil. 

God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  —  Gen.  xlv. 
O  Lord,  preserve  ine  Iruin  the  violent  man. —  Ps.  cxl. 

2.  To  uphold  ;  to  sustain. 

O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast.  —  Ps.  xxxvl. 

3.  To  save  from  decay  ;  to  keep  in  a  sound  state  ; 
as,  to  preserve  fruit  in  winter.  Salt  is  used  to  pre- 
serve meat. 

4.  To  season  with  sugar  or  other  substances  for 
preservation  ;  as,  to  preserve  plums,  quinces,  or  oth- 
er fruit. 

5.  To  keep  or  defend  from  corruption ;  as,  to  pre- 
serve youth  from  vice. 

6.  To  maintain  or  keep  throughout,  as  appear- 

PRE-SERVE',  (pre-serv',)  n.  Fruit  or  a  vegetable  sea- 
soned and  kept  in  sugar  or  sirup.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  place  for  the  shelter  or  preservation  of  animals 
designed  for  sport  or  food,  as  game,  fish,  &c. 

PRE-SERV'£D,  (pre-zervd',)  pp.  or  a.  Saved  from 
injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  kept  or  defended  from 
evil  ;  seasoned  with  sugar  for  preservation. 

PRE-SERV'ER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  pre- 
serves ;  one  that  saves  or  defends  from  destruction 
or  evil. 

What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  thou  preserver  of  men  )  —  Job  vii. 
2.  One  that  makes  preserves  of  fruits. 

PRESERVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Keeping  safe  from  inju- 
ry, destruction,  or  decay  ;  defending  from  evil. 

PRESIDE',  v.  i.  [L.  pr.rsiden  ;  pnr,  before,  and  sedco, 
to  sit;  It.  prcsidere;  Fr.  presider ;  Sp.  presidir.] 

1.  To  be  set  over  for  the  exercise  of  authority  ;  to 
direct,  control,  and  govern,  as  the  chief  officer.  A 
man  may  preside  over  a  nation  or  province  ;  or  he 
may  preside  over  a  senate,  or  a  meeting  of  citizens. 
The  word  is  used  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense.  We 
say,  a  man  presides  over  the  senate  with  dignity. 
Hence  it  usually  denotes  temporary  superintendence 
and  government. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch  over  as 
inspector. 

Some  o'er  the  public  iiiie.t.iin  s  preside.  Dryden. 

PRES'I-DEN-CY,  n.  Superintendence;  inspection 
and  care.  Ray. 

2.  The  office  of  president.  Washington  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors. 

3.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  of- 
fice. President  J.  Adams  died  during  the  presidency 
of  his  son. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  president ;  as  in  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  in  the  East  Indies. 

5.  The  family  or  suite  of  a  president. 

A  worthy   clerrvnrui    I'leem;;  to  the  presileney  of  Port  St. 
George.     pin.]  Buchanan,  261. 

PRES'I-DENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  prxsidens.] 

1.  An  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  preside  over  a 
corporation,  company,  or  assembly  of  men,  to  keep 
order,  manage  their  concerns,  or  govern  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  as,  the  president  of  a  banking  company; 
the  president  of  a  senate,  &x. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a  prov- 
ince or  territory,  or  to  administer  the  government  of 
a  nation.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  executive  magistrate. 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 

United  States. 


4.  A  tutelar  power. 

Just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Walltr. 

Vice-president ;  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  president 
in  case  of  absence,  disability,  or  death.  The  vice 
president  of  the  Unit;  it  Slates  is  presiilentof  the  sen- 
ate ex  officio,  and  performs  the  duties  of  president 
when  the  latter  is  removed  or  disabled. 
PRES-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  president ;  as, 
the  presidential  chair.  Walsh. 

2.  Presiding  over.  Olanville. 

PRES'I-DENT-SHIP,  n.    The  office  and  place  of  pres- 
ident. Hooker. 
2.  The  term  for  which  a  president  holds  his  of- 

PRE-SID'I-AL,       la.     [L.  prarsidium,  a  garrison  ;  prai 

I'lfi: -S[I)'I-A-RY,  J      andsedeo.] 

Pertaining  to  a  garrison  ;  having  a  garrison. 

Howell. 

PRE-SID'ING,  ppr.  ota.  Directing;  controlling;  ex- 
ercising superintendence. 

PRE-SIG-NIF-I-€A'TION,  n.  [from  presignify.]  The 
act  of  signilYini:  or  showing  beforehand.     Barrow. 

PRE-SIG'M-I-'t-t'U,  pp.     Signified   beforehand. 

PltE-SIG'NI-F-?,  v.  t.    [pre  and  signify.]      To   in- 
timate or  signify  beforehand;  to  show  previously. 
Pearson. 

PRE-SIG'NI-F¥-ING,  ppr.    Intimating  beforehand. 

PRESS,  ».  t.  [Fr.  presscr ;  It.  pressure ;  to  press, 
crowd,  urge,  hurry  ;  D.  and  G.  pressen  ;  Svv.  prassa; 
Dan.  presscr ;  W.  brysiaw,  to  hurry,  formed  from 
rhys,  extreme  ardency,  a  rushing.  Here  we  have 
proof  that  press  is  formed  from  the  root  of  rush,  with 
a  prefix.  The  Spanish  has  apretar,  prensar,  and 
aprensar.     The  L.  prcssus  is  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  urge  with  force  or  weight ;  a  word  of  ex-ten- 
sive use,  denoting  the  application  of  any  power, 
physical  or  moral,  to  something  that  is  to  be 
moved  or  affected.  We  jiress  the  eround  with  the 
feet  when  we  walk  ;  we  press  the  couch  on  which 
we  repose;  we  press  substances  with  the  hands,  fin- 
gers, or  arms  ;  the  smith  presses  iron  with  his  vice ; 
we  are  pressed  with  the  weight  of  arguments,  or  of 
cares,  troubles,  and  business. 

2.  To  squeeze ;  to  crush ;  as,  to  press  grapes. 
Gen.  xl. 

3.  To  drive  with  violence;  to  hurry  ;  as,  to  press 
a  horse  in  motion,  or  in  a  race. 

4.  To  urge  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  inculcate  with  earnest- 
ness ;  as,  to  press  divine  truth  on  an  audience. 

5.  To  embrace  closely  ;  to  hug. 

Leucothoe  shook 
And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.  Pope. 

6.  To  force  into  service,  particularly  into  naval 
service  ;  to  impress.  Clarendon.     Drydeu, 

7.  To  straiten  ;  to  distress  ;  as,  to  be  pressed  with 
want  or  with  difficulties. 

8.  To  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  to  urge  by  authority 
or  necessity. 

The  posts  that  rede  upon  mules  and  camel    went  out,  being  hast- 
■•sea  on  by  the 


.  and  presset 


>  king's 


9.  To  urge  ;  to  impose  by  importunity. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  ibis  hour,  to  deliver  to  you. 

10.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  earnestness  or  importu- 
nity.    He  pressed  me  to  accept  of  his  oiler. 

11.  To  urge ;  to  constrain. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus 

Wickedness,  fressed  with  conscience,  fnrecasblli  efievons  things. 
Wisdom. 

12.  To  squeeze   for  making  smooth,  as  cloth  or 
paper. 

Press  differs  from  drive  and  strikr,  in   usually  de- 
noting a  slow  or   continued   application   of   force  ; 
whereas  drive  and  strike  denote  a  sudden  impulse  of 
force. 
PRESS,  v.  i.    To  urge  or  strain  in  motion  ;  to  urge  for- 


ward with  force. 

jn-ess  eev  ml  the  mark  f 


:  high  calling  of  God 


2.  To  bear  on  with  force  ;  to  encfoach. 

On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours.  Pope. 

3.  To  bear  on  with  force  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  throng. 
Thruiieee'  crewibs  press  on  you  as  you  pass.  Dryden. 

4.  To  approach  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Nor  press  too  near  the  throne.  Dryden. 

5.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity. 
He  pressed  upon  Ihum  greatly,  and  they  turned  in  to  him.— 


Gen. 


go  by  influence  or  l 

luiene:  press  equally  in 


I  force. 


7.  To  push  with  force;   as,  to  press  against  the 
door. 
PRESS,  n.     [It.  pressa,   haste,  hurry,  a   crowd  ; 
prensa;  Fr.  prcssc,  prcssoir ;   Sw.  prOss  -   ^ 
G.  presse.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any  body 
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is  squeezed,  crushed,  or  forced  into  a  more  compact 
form  ;  as,  a  trine-press,  chirr-press,  or  cheese-press. 

2.  A  machine  for  printing;  a  printing-press.  Great 
improvements  have  been  laiely  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  presses. 

3.  The  art  or  business  of  printing  and  publishing ; 
hence,  the  publications  issued  from  the  press,  taken 
collectively.  A  free  press  is  a  great  blessing  to  a  free 
people  ;  a  licentious  press  is  a  curse  to  society. 

4.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude  of  individuals 
crowded  together. 

And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  to  him  for  the  press. — 
Mark  ii. 

5.  The  act  of  urging  or  pushing  forward. 

Which,  in  th  iv  throng  and  press  to  the  last  hold, 

Confound  themselves.  Shak. 

6.  A  wine-vat  or  cistern.    Hag.  ii. 

7.  A  case  or  closet  for  the  safe-keeping  of  garments. 

Sliak. 

8.  Urgency  ;  urgent  demands  of  affairs  ;  as,  a  press 
of  business. 

9.  A  commission  to  force  men  into  public  sen'ice, 
particularly  into  the  navy  ;  for  Impress.       Ralegh. 

Press  of  sail,  in  navigation,  is  as  much  sail  as  the 
state  of  the  wind  will  possibly  permit.  Totten. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  in  civil  policy,  is  the  free  right 
of  publishing  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers,  without 
previous  restraint ;  or  the  unrestrained  right  which 
every  citizen  enjoys  of  publishing  his  thoughts  and 
opinions,  subject  only  to  punishment  for  publishing 
what  is  pernicious  to  morals  or  to  the  peace  of  the 

PRESS'-BED,  7i.  A  bed  that  may  be  raised  and  in- 
closed in  a  case. 

PRESS'£D,  (prest,)  pp.  or  a.  Urged  by  force  or 
weight ;  squeezed  ;  constrained  ;  distressed  ;  crowd- 
ed ;  embraced  ;  made  smooth  and  glossy  by  pressure, 
as  cloth. 

PRESS'ER,  n.     One  that  presses. 


powered  to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service.  [See 
Ihi-kess-Gang.] 

PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Urging  with  force  or  weight ; 
squeezing;  constraining;  crowding;  embracing; 
distressing  ;  forcing  into  service  ;  rolling  in  a  press. 
2.  a.    Urgent;  distressing. 

PRESSING,  7i.  The  act  or  operation  of  applying 
force  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  bodies  or  ren- 
dering them  compact.  The  pressing  of  cloth  is  per- 
formed bv  m-ans  of  the  screw,  or  by  a  calender. 

PRESS'ING-LY,  ado  With  force  or  urgency  ;  closely. 
Howell. 

PRESS'LY,  adv.  [L.  pressc.]  Closely  ;  with  com- 
pression.    [04s.]  B.  Jonson. 

PiLES'SiuN,  (pri'sh'un,)  ti.     [It.  pressione,] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing.  But  Pressure  is  more 
generally  used.  Newton. 

2.  In  the  Carn-sinn  p'liL-mp'n/,  an  endeavor  to  move. 
PRES-SI-ROS'TERS,  n.pl*  [L.  pressus,  pressed,  and 

rostrum,  beak.] 

A  tribe  of  wading  birds,  including  those  which 
have  a  compressed  ur  flattened  beak.        JBrande. 

PRES-SI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  Having  a  compressed  or 
flattened  beak  ;  applied  to  certain  birds,  as  the  lap- 
wing. Partington. 

PRES'SI-TANT,  a.  Gravitating;  heavy.  [Not  in 
use.]  More. 

PRESS'MAN,  ti.  In  printing,  the  man  who  manages 
the  press  and  impresses  the  sheets. 

2.  One  of  a  press-gang,  who  aids  in  forcing  men 
into  the  naval  service.  Chapman. 

PRESS'-M0N-EY,7i.  Money  paid  to  a  man  impressed 
into  public  service.     [See  Prest-Money.]         Qoij. 

PRESS'TJRE,  ti.     [It.  and  L.  pressura.) 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging  with  force. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  or  crushing.  Wine  is 
obtained  by  the  pressure  of  grapes. 

3.  The  state  of  being  squeezed  or  crushed. 

4.  The  force  of  one  body  acting  on  another  by 
weight  or  the  continued  application  of  power.  Press- 
ure is  occasioned  by  wei:  et  or  j_ravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by  elasticity, 
&c.  Mutual  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  meeting 
of  moving  bodies,  or  by  the  motion  of  one  body 
against  another  at  vest,  and  the  resistance  or  elastic 
force  of  the  latter.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing  body,  or  to 
the  power  applied,  or  to  the  elastic  force  of  resisting 
bodies.  The  screw  is  a  most  powerful  instrument 
of  pressure. 

5.  A  constraining  force  or  impulse  ;  that  which 
urges  or  compels  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties; 
as,  the  pressure  of  motives  on  the  mind,  or  of  fear 
on  the  conscience. 

6.  That  which  afflicts  the  body  or  depresses  the 
spirits;  any  severe  affliction,  distress,  calamity,  or 
grievance;  straits,  difficulties,  embarrassments,  or 
the  distress  they  occasion.  We  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  poverty  or  want,  the  pressure  of  debts,  the  press- 
ure of  taxes,  the  pressure  of  afflictions,  or  sorrow. 

jre  grievous.    K.  Charles. 
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We  observe  that  pressure  is  used  both  for  trouble 
or  calamity,  and  for  the  distress  it  produces. 

7.  Urgency  ;  as,  the  pressure  of  business. 

8.  Impression  ;  stamp  ;  character  impressed. 

All  laws  of  hooks,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past.  Shak. 

PRESS'-WORK,  71.     That  part  of  printing  which  con- 
sists in  impressing  the  sheets  upon  the  type. 
PREST;  sometimes  used  for  Pressed.    [See  Press.] 
PREST,  a.     [Old  Fr.  prest  or  preste,  now  pret,  pret,  or 
preste  ;  Sp.  and   It.  presto,  from  L.  pratsto,  to  stand 
before  or  forward  ;  prce  and  sto.] 

1.  Ready  ;  prompt.     [04s.]  Fairfax. 

2.  Neat;  tight.     [OJs.]  7'usser. 
PREST,  71.     [Fr.  pret,  supra.] 

1.  A  loan.     [04s.]  Bacon. 

2.  Formerly,  a  duty  in  money,  to  be  paid  by  the 
sheriff  on  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money 
left  or  remaining  in  his  hands.     2  and  3  Edw.  VI. 

PREST'-MON-E Y,  (-mtin'ne,)  ?i.  Money  paid  to  men 
when  they  enlist  into  the  British  service,  so  called 
because  they  hold  themselves  prest,  or  ready  to  march 
at  command.  Toone. 

PB  ES-T A'TION,  ti.     [L.  pratstatio.] 

Formerly,  a  payment  of  money  ;  sometimes  used 
for  purveyance.  Encyc. 

PRES-TA'TION-MON-EY,  f-mun'ne,)  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  digni- 
taries to  their  bishop,  pro  exteriore  jurisdictione. 

PRES'TER,  ti.  [Gr.  xpnrnp,  from  wpnOa,  to  kindle, 
or  inflame.] 

1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  formerly  supposed  to 
be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with  such  violence,  that 
by  collision  it  is  set  on  fire.     [  04s.]  Encyc. 

2.  The  external  part  of  the  neck,  which  swells 
when  a  person  is  angry.     [04s.]  Encyc. 

Prcster  (priest  or  presbyter)  John  :  the  name  given 
in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  ;  erroneously  transferred  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia. 

Encyc.  Am. 
PRES'TIGE,  ti.    [Fr.]    Illusion  ;  fascination  ;  charm  ; 

imposture.  Warburton. 

PRES-TIG-I-A'TION,  ti.     [L.  prastigim,  tricks.] 

The  playing  of  legerdemain  tricks;  a  juggling. 

Diet. 

PRES-TrG'I-A-TOR,  71.     A  juggler  ;  a  cheat.   More. 

PRES-TI6'I-A-T0-RY,  a.     Juggling  ;   consisting  of 

impostures. 
PRES-TIG'I-OUS,  a.    Practicing  tricks  ;   juggling. 
Bale. 
PRES'TI-MO-NY,  ti.     [Port,  and  Sp.  prestimonio;  L. 
prasto,  to  supply  ;  prce  and  sto.] 

In  canon  law,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  priest, 
appropriated  by  the  founder,  but  not  erected  into 
any  title  of  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary,  but  cf  which  the  patron  is  the  collator. 
Port.  Vict.  Encyc. 
But  in  a  Spanish  dictionary  thus  defined,  "  a  preb- 
end for  the  maintenance  of  poor  clergymen,  on 
condition  of  their  saying  prayers  at  certain  stated 

PRES-TIS' SI-MO,  [It.]    In  music,  very  quick. 
PRES'TO,  ado.     [Sp.  and  It.  presto,  quick  or  quickly  ; 
L.  prcesto.] 

1.  In  music,  a  direction  for  a  quick,  lively  move- 
ment or  performance. 

2.  Quickly  ;  immediately  ;  in  haste.  Swift. 
PRE-STRIO'TION,  n.     [L.  pratstriugo,  prwstrictus.] 

Dimness.  Milton. 

PRE-SCM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  presume.]  That  may  be 
presumed  ;  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  true  or  en- 
titled to  belief,  without  examination  or  direct  evi- 
dence, or  on  probable  evidence. 

PRE-SuM'A-BLY,  adv.  By  presuming  or  supposing 
something  to  be  true,  without  direct  proof. 

Brown. 

PRESUME',  v.  t.  [Fr.  presumer ;  It.  presumere  ; .  Sp. 
prcsumir ;  from  L.  prwsumo  ;  prce,  before,  and  sumo, 
to  take.] 

To  take  or  suppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief, 
without  examination  or  positive  proof,  or  on  the 
strength  of  probability.  We  presume  that  a  man  is 
honest,  who  has  not  been  known  to  cheat  or  de- 
ceive;  but  in  this  we  are  sometimes  mistaken.  In 
many  cases,  the  law  presumes  full  payment  where 
positive  evidence  of  it  can  not  be  produced. 


Wei 


t  only  presume  it  may  t 
s  of  implied  contracts,  t 


Goo.  of  the  Tong 


PRE-SOME',  v.  i.    To  venture  without  positive  per- 
mission ;  as,  we  may  presume  too  far.  Bacon. 

2.  To  act  with  great  confidence ;  with  on  or  upon 
before  the  ground  of  confidence. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts.  Locke. 

I  will  not  presume  so  tar  upon  myself.  Dryden. 

Luoher  presumes  upon  the  gift  of  conlinency.  Attcrbury. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of,  but  improperly. 

3.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  that  we  j]r<<*uri>'  to  sec  v.k.u  is  meet  and  convenient  hetter 
than  God  himself.  *     Hooker. 
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PRE-SOM'£D,  pp.    Supposed  or  taken  to  be  true,  or 
entitled  to  belief,  without  positive  proof. 

PRE-SuM'ER,  7i.    One  that  presumes;  also,  an  arro- 
gant person.  Wotton. 

PRE-SOM'ING,  ppr.    Taking  as  true,  or  supposing  to 
be  entitled  to  belief,  on  probable  evidence. 

2.  a.  Venturing  without  positive  permission  ;  too 
confident ;  arrogant;  unreasonably  bold. 

PRE-SCM'ING-LY,  adv.     Confidently  ;  arrogantly. 

PRE-SUMP'TION,  ti.     [Fr.  presomption  ;  L.  prasump- 

1.  Supposition  of  the  truth  or  real  existence  of 
something  without  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the 
fact,  but  grounded  on  circumstantial  or  probable  evi- 
dence which  entitles  it  to  belief.  Presumption,  in 
law,  is  of  three  sorts,  violent  or  strong, probable,  and 
light. 


Nex 


£ 


proof  of  such  ci 


2.  Strong  probability;  as  in  the  common  phrase, 
the  presumption  is  that  an  event  has  taken  place,  or 
will  take  place. 

3.  Blind  or  headstrong  confidence;  unreasonable 
adventurousness  ;  a  venturing  to  undertake  some- 
thing without  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  or 
against  the  usual  probabilities  of  safety;  presumptu- 
ousness. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath.  Shak. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished 
piece.  Dryden. 

4.  Arrogance.  He  had  the  presumption  to  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  council. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  in  divine  favor. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  presumption. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE,  a.  Taken  by  previous  supposition ; 
grounded  on  probable  evidence. 

2.  Unreasonably  confident-,  adventuring  without 
reasonable  ground  to  expect  success  ;  presumptuous  • 
arrogant.  Brown. 

Presumptive  evidence,  in  law,  is  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usu- 
ally attend  a  fact,  as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or 
positive  proof. 

Presumptive  evidence  or  h  leer  fhe.M  I  ?  creitiotislv  admitted. 
Blackstone. 

Presumptive  heir ;  one  who  would  inherit  an  estate 
if  the  ancestor  should  die  with  tilings  in  their  present 
state,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated 
by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir  before  the  death  of  the 
ancestor.  Thus  the  presumptive  succession  of  a 
brother  or  nephew  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of 
a  child.  Presumptive  heir  is  distinguished  from  heir 
apparent,  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeasible, 
provided  he  outlives  the  ancestor.  Blackstone. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  presumption,  or  sup- 
position grounded  on  probability.  Burke. 

PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  prcsomptueux ;  It.  and 
Sp.  presitntuoso.] 

1.  Bold  and  confident  to  excess  ;  adventuring  with- 
out reasonable  ground  of  success ;  hazarding  safety 
on  too  slight  grounds;  rash;  applied  to  persoiis  ,*  «is, 
a.  presumptuous  commander. 

There  is  a  class  of  presumptuous  men  whom  age  has  not  made 
cautious,  nor  adversity  wise.  ~  Buckminster. 

2.  Founded  on  presumption  ;  proceeding  from  ex- 
cess of  confidence;  applied  to  things;  as,  presumptu- 
ous hope.  Milton. 

3.  Arrogant ;  insolent ;  as,  a  presumptuous  priest. 

Shak. 

Presumptuous  pride.  Dryden. 

4.  Unduly  confident;  irreverent  with  respect  to 
sacred  things. 

5.  Willful  ;  done  with  bold  design,  rash  confidence, 
or  in  violation  of  known  duty  ;  as,  a  presumptuous 

PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  rash  confidence. 

2.  Arrogantly  ;  insolently. 

3.  Willfully;  in  bold  defiance  of  conscience  or  vio- 
lation of  known  duty ;  as,  to  sin  presumptuously. 
Num.  xv. 

4.  With  groundless  and  vain  confidence  in  the 
divine  favor.  Hammond. 

PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
presumptuous  or  rashly  confident ;  groundless  con- 
fidence;  arrogance;  irreverent  boldness  or  forward- 

PRE-SUP-Po'SAL,  (pre-sup-po'zal,)  71.  [pre  and  sup- 
posal.] 

Supposal  previously  formed  ;  presupposition. 

Hooker. 
PRE-SUP-PqSE',  (pre-sup-poze',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  presup- 
poser  ;  It.  presupporre  :  Eng.  pre  and  suppose.] 

To  suppose  as  previous  ;  to  imply  as  antecedent 
The  existence  of  created  things  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator. 

Each  kind  of  knowledge  presupposes  many  necessary  thing* 
learned  in  other  sciences  and  Knov  """ 
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PRE-SUP-POS'ED,^,.  or  a.  Supposed  to  be  antece- 
dent. 

PRE-SUP-PoS'ING,  ppr.    Supposing  to  be  previous. 

PRE-SUP-PO  SI"T10N,   (-zish'un,)  n.      Supposition 
previously  formed. 
'.».  S'lpjici-itinu  of  something  antecedent. 

PRE-SUR-MISE',  (prc-sur-mlze',)  n.      {pre  and   sur- 

A  surmise  previously  formed.  Shak. 

PRE-TENCE',  (pre-tens',)  n.    [L.  pratemms,  prat.endo.] 

1.  A  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned  ;  a  presenting  to  others,  either  in 
words  or  actions,  a  false  or  hypocritical  appearance, 
usually  with  a  view  to  conceal  what  is  real,  and  thus 
to  deceive.  Under  pretence  of  giving  liberty  to  na- 
tions, the  prince  conquered  and  enslaved  them. 
Under  pretence  of  patriotism,  ambitious  men  serve 
their  own  selfish  purposes. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  IWeiied pretence 

Of  prouerod  pi'. ice,  ill  link-  ill'-  Lilian  prince.  Dryden. 

It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  on;  as,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Cesar's  death.  Middlcton. 

2.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Never  was  any  tiling  of  this  pretence  more  ingeniously  imparted. 

3.  Claim,  true  or  false. 

Primogeniture  can  not  have  any  pretence  to  a  right  of  solely  in- 
heriting properly  or  power.  Locke. 

4.  Something  held  out  to  terrify  or  for  other  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  pretence  of  danger.      •  Shak. 

[For  remarks  on  the  spelling  of  this  word,  seePKE- 

PRE-TEND',  v.  t.  [L.  pratendo ;  pra,  before,  and  ten- 
do,  to  tend,  to  reach,  or  stretch ;  Fr.  pretendre ;  It. 
pretendere  ,•  Sp.  pretender.] 

1.  laterally,  to  reach  or  stretch  forward  ;  used  by 
Dryden,  but' this  use  is  not  well  authorized. 

2.  To  hold  out,  as  a  false  appearance  ;  to  offer 
something  feigned  instead  of  that  which  is  real;  to 
simulate,  in  words  or  actions. 

This  let  him  know, 
:....,  *    :        .mm.  .       ;    . 

SurpriBal.  MilLon. 

3.  To  show  hypocritically  ;  as,  to  pretend  great 
zeal  when  the  heart  is  not  engaged  ;  to  pretend  pa- 
triotism for  the  sake  of  gaining  popular  applause  or 
bbtaining  an  office. 

4.  To  exhibit  as  a  cover  for  something  hidden. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  tiMri  them.     [Nut  ill  use.}      Milton. 

5.  To  claim. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pretend.  Dryden. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  pretend  to. 

6.  To  intend  ;  to  design.      [JVut  used.]     Spenser. 
PRE-TEND',  v.  i.    To  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely  ; 

to  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being,  possessing,  or 
performing.  A  man  may  pretend  to  be  a  physician, 
and  pretend  to  perform  great  cures  ;  bad  men  often 
lircitiid  In  he  patriots. 

PRE-TEND'ED,  pp.  Held  out,  as  a  false  appearance ; 
feigned  ;  simulated. 

2.  a.  Ostensible  ;  hypocritical;  as,  ^pretended rea- 
son or  motive  :  pretended  zeal. 

PRE-TEND'ED-LY,  adv.  By  false  appearance  or 
representation.  Hammond. 

PRE-TEND'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  show  of  some- 
thing not  real ;  one  who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

2.  In  English  history,  the  heir  of  the  royal  family 
of  Stewart,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  but  was  excluded  by  law.  Burnet. 

PRE-TEND'ER-SHIP,  u.  The  right  or  claim  of  the 
pretender.  Swift. 

PRE-TEND'ING,  ppr.  Holding  out  a  false  appear- 
ance; laying  claim  to,  or  attempting  to  make  others 
believe  one  is  what  in  truth  he  is  not,  or  that  he  has 
or  does  something  which  he  has  or  does  not;  mak- 
ing hypocritical  pod;  ■s.sions. 

PRE-TEND'ING-LY,  adv.     Arrogantly;   presumptu- 

PRE-TENSE',t(pre-tens',)  n.  [L.  prcetensus,  pra- 
tendo.] 

1.  A  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned  ;  a  presenting  to  others,  either  in 
words  or  actions,  a  false  or  hypocritical  appearance, 
usually  with  a  view  to  conceal  what  is  real,  and  thus 
to  deceive.  Under  pretense  of  giving  liberty  to  na- 
tions, the  prince  conquered  and  enslaved  them ;  un- 
der pretense  of  patriotism,  ambitious  men  serve  their 
own  selfish  purposes. 

Of  proffered  peace,  d  lode  u,e  Latiau  prince.  Dryden. 

It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  on ;  as,  on  pretense  of 
revenging  Cesar's  death.  Middleton. 

2.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Never  was  any  thing  of  this  pretense  more  ingeniously  imparted. 
.  Evelyn. 

3.  Claim,  true  or  false. 

Primogeniture  can  not  have  any  pretense  to  a  right  of  solely  in- 
heriting properly  or  power.  Locke. 
1.  Something  held  out  to  terrify  or  for  other  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  pretense  of  danger.                           Shak. 


[This  word,  like   « 

pense,   has,   till  of  late 

spelled  with  a  c  ;   but 

it  ought  to  undergo  th 

change  with  expense, 

he   reason  being  the 

viz..  that  s  must  he  uset 

in  the  derivatives,  pret 

&c,  as  in  expensive.] 
PRE-TENS'jEi|  (pre-tenst',)  a.     Pretended  ;  feigned  ; 
as,  a  pretensed  right  to  land.     [Little  used.] 

PRE-TEN'SION,  (pre-ten'shun,)  n.  [It.  pretensions ; 
Fr.  pretention.] 

1.  Claim,  true  or  false  ;  a  bidding  out  the  appear- 
ance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing,  with  a  view 
to  make  others  believe  what  is  not  real,  or  what,  if 
true,  is  not  yet  known  or  admitted.  A  man  may 
mukepretensious  to  rights  which  he  can  not  maintain  ; 
he  may  make  pretensions  to  skill  which  he  does  not 
possess  ;  and  he  may  make  pretensions  to  skill  or  ac- 
quirements which  he  really  possesses,  but  which  he 
is  not  known  to  possess.  Hence  we  speak  of  ill- 
founded  pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions. 

2.  Claim  to  something  to  be  obtained,  or  a  desire 
to  obtain  something,  mainf  >ted  by  words  or  actions. 
Any  citizen  may  have  pretensions  to  the  honor  of 
representing  the  state  in  the  senate  or  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  commons  d and  Ih  d  Pie  fnnsiil.-liip  should  lie  in  common 

to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman.  Swift. 

Hen  indole  those  opinions  and  j  radices  that  fivor  their  pre- 
tensions. L'Estrange. 

3.  Fictitious  appearance  ;  a  Latin  phrase  not  now 
used. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given  out  by  the 
Spaniards.  Bacon. 

PRE-TENT'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  pra  and  tento,  to  try.] 
That  may  be  previously  tried  or  attempted.     [Lit- 
tle usedj  Wotton. 

PRe'TER,  a  Latin  preposition,  'prater,)  is  used  in 
some  English  words  as  a  prefix.  Its  proper  signifi- 
catinii  is  lieiiond,  hence,  beside,  more. 

PRE-TER-IM-PER'FECT,  a.  [L.  prater,  beyond  or 
beside,  and  iinperfcctus,  unfinished.] 

In  grammar,  an  epithet  designating  the  tense 
which  expresses  action  or  being  not  perfectly  past; 
more  usually  called  the  imperfect  tense. 

PRE'TER-IT,  a.  [L.  prteteritus,  pratereo  ;  prater,  be- 
yond, and  co,  to  go.] 

Past;  applied  to  the  tense  in  grammar  which  ex- 
presses an  artiun  or  being  perfect! v  ni-r  or  finished, 
often  that  which  is  just  past  or  completed,  but  with- 
out a  specification  of  time.  It  is  called  also  the 
perfect  tense ;  as,  seripsi,  I  haoe  written.  We  say, 
"I  hare  written  a  letter  to  my  correspondent ;"  in 
which  sentence,  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  not  dis- 
tant and  not  specified.  But  when  the  time  is  men- 
tioned, we  use  the  imperfect  tense,  so  called  ;  as,  "  I 
wrote,  to  my  correspondent  yesterday."  In  this  use 
of  the  preterit  or  perfect  tense,  the  English  differs 
from  the  French,  in  which  j'ai  ecrit  hicr  is  correct  ; 
but  I  have  written  yesterday,  would  be  very  bad 
English. 

PRE-TER-I"TION,  (pre-ter-ish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
prtrtcren,  to  pass  by.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  past ;  the  state  of  being  past. 

Hall. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which,  in  pretending  to 
pass  over  any  thing,  we  make  a  summary  mention 
of  it ;  as,  "  I  will  not  say,  he  is  valiant,  he  is  learned, 
he  is  just,"  &c.  The  most  artful  praises  are  those 
bestowed  by  way  of  prcterition.  Encyc. 

PRE-TER'I-TIVE,  a.     In  grammar,  an  epithet  applied 

to  verbs  used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past 

tenses. 
PRE'TER-IT-NESS,n.     [from  preterit.]     The  state  of 

beinn  past.     [ Little  used/]  Bentley. 

PRE-TER-LAPS'£D,    f-lapst',)  a.     [L.    pratcrlapsus, 

pratcrlabor ;  prater  and  labor,  to  gliue.] 

Past;  gone  bv  ;  as,  pretrrlupsed  anes.         Walker. 
PRE-TER-Le'GAL,  a.     [L.  prater  and  legal] 

Exceeding  the   limits  of  law;  not   legal.     [Little 

used.]  K.  Charles. 

PRE-TER-MfS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.    [L.  pratermissio, 

from  pratermitto.] 

1.  A  passing  by  ;  omission. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  the  same  as  Preterit-ion. 
PRE-TEIt-.M IT',  v.  t.     [L.  pratermitto  ;  prater,  beyond, 

and  mitto,  to  send.] 

To  pass  by  ;  to  omit.  Bacon. 

PRE-TER-MIT'TED.  pp.     Passed  by  ;  omitted. 

PRE-TER-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  t  [L.  prater  and  natural.] 
Beyond  what  is  natural,  or  dili'er.  nt.  from  what  is 
natural ;  irregular.  We  call  those  events  in  the 
physical  world  preternatural,  which  are  extraordinary, 
which  arc  deemed  to  be  beyond  or  without  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  and  yet  are  not  deemed  mirac- 
ulous, in  distinction  from  events  which  are  super- 
natural, which  cannot  be  produced  by  physical  laws 
or  powers,  and  must  therefore  be  produced  by  a 
direct  exertion  of  omnipotence.  We  also  apply  the 
epithet  to  things  uncommon  or  irregular ;  as,  vtpre- 
ternatural  swelling  ;  a  preternatural  pulse  ;  a  preter- 
natural excitement  or  temper. 

PRE-TER-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY,  n.  Preternaturalness. 
[Little  used.]  Smith. 

PRE-TER-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  adv.    In 
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vessels  of  ibe  boilv  pi-it  it  mi  tu  rail  ii  distended. 

PRE-TER-NAT'IJ-RAL-NESS,n.  '  A  state  or  manner 
different  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 

PRE-TER-PER'FECT,  a.     [L.  prater  and  peifeclus.) 
Literally,  umre  limn  complete  or  finished ';  an  epithet 
equivalent  to  preterit,  applied  to  the  tense  of  verbs 
which   expresses   action   or   being  absolutely    past  ; 
more  usually  called  the  perfect  tense.     [Grammar.] 
Spectator. 

PRE-TER-PLu'PER-FF.CT,  a.     [L.  prater,  beyond, 
plus,  more,  and  perfectus,  perfect.] 

Literally,  b<  iiond  mure  than  perfect ;  an  epithet  des- 
ignating the  tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 
or  being  as  past  at  or  before  another  past  event 
or  time;  more  usually  called  the  pluperfect  tense; 
better  denominated  the  prior  past  tense,  that  is,  past 
prior  to  another  event. 

PRE-TEX',  v.  t.     [L.  pratexo ;  pra  and  texo,  or  tego, 

To  cloak  ;  to  conceal.     [Not  used.]         Edwards. 
PRE-TEXT' or  PRE'TEXT,  n.  t  [L.  pratextus  ;    Fr. 
prctcxte  i  It.  priicsto  ;  Sp.  prclcxto.] 

Pretense  ;  false  appearance  ;  ostensible  reason  or 
motive  assigned  or  assumed  as  a  color  or  cover  for 
the  real  eason  or  motive.  He  gave  plausible  reasons 
for  his  conduct  but  these  were  only  a  pretext  to  con- 
ceal his  real  motives. 


They  i 


dd  only  go 

i  they  di'p<  nd  c 


[L.  prator,  from  the  root  of  pra, 


FRE'TOR,  n, 
fore.] 

An  officer  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Originally, 
the  pretor  was  a  kind  of  third  consul  ;  but  at  an  ear- 
ly period,  two  pretors  were  appointed  ;  the  first  of 
whom  (pra'tor  urba'nus)  was  a  kind  of  mayor  or 
city  judge  ;  the  other  (pra'tor  peregri'nus)  was  a 
judge  of  cases  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
were  foreigners.  Still  later,  the  number  of  pretors 
or  judges  was  further  increased.  Smith's  Diet. 

In  modern  times,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
mayor  or  magistrate.  Dryden.     Spectator. 

PRE-To'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pretor  or  judge  ; 

judicial.  Burke. 

PRE-To'RI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  a  pretor  or  judge  ; 

judicial  ;  exercised  by  the  pretor ;  as,  prctoriaa  power 

or  authority.  Bacon. 

Pretorian  bands,  or  guards,  or  prctorions,  in  Roman 
history,  were  the  emperor's  guards.     Their  number 
was  increased  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Smith' a  Diet. 

Pretorian  gate  ;  in  a  Roman  camp,  that  one  of  its 
four  gates  winch  lav  next  tile  enemv.  Brande. 

PRE'TOR-SHIP,  m.  The  office  of  pretor.  Warton. 
PRET'TI-LY,  (prit'ti-ly,)  ado.  [from  pretty.]  In  a 
pretty  manner  ;  with  neatness  and  taste  ;  pleasingly  ; 
without  magnificence  or  splendor  ;  as,  a  woman 
prettily  diessed  ;  a  parterre  prettily  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

2.  With  decency,  good  manners,  and  decorum, 
without  dignity. 

Children  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to  behave  them- 
selves preuily.  Locke. 

PRET'TI-NESS,  (prit'ti-ness,)  n.  [from  pretty.]  Di- 
minutive beauty  ;  a  pleasing  form  without  stateli- 
ness  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  prcttiness  of  the  face  ;  the 
prettincss  of  a  bird  or  other  small  animal ;  the  prctti- 
ness of  dress.  More. 

2.  Neatness  anil  taste  displayed  on  small  objects; 
as,  the  prcttiness  of  a  flower-bed. 

3.  Decency  of  manners  ;  pleasing  propriety  with- 
out dignity  or  elevation;  as,  the  prcttiness  of  achild's 
behavior. 

(P 
sly,  craity  ;  Dan.  prydct, 
W.  pryd,  comeliness,  beauty,  also,  that  is  present, 
stated  time,  hour  or  season,  visage,  aspect ;  prydain, 
exhibiting  presence  or  an  open  countenance,  beauti- 
ful ;  prydiam,  to  represent  an  object,  to  record  an 
event,  to  render  seasonable,  to  set  apart  a  time,  to 
become  seasonable.  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  priaird,  appropriate,  proper,  fitting, 
whence  priodt,  to  render  appropriate,  to  espouse  or 
marry,  and  priodverg,  a  bride.  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  radical  sense  is  set,  or,  as  we  say,  set  off,  implying 
enlargement.] 

1.  Having  diminutive  beauty;  of  a  pleasing  form 
without  the  strung  lines  of  beauty,  or  without  grace- 
fulness and  dignify  ;  as,  a  pretty  face  ;  a  pretty  per- 
son ;  a  pretty  flower. 

The  pretty  gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  creature  in  the 
world.  Spectator. 

That  which  is  linlc  can  be  but  prcfly,  and  by  claiuuoL:  dignity 

2.  Neat  and  appropriate  without  magnificence  or 
splendor  ;  as,  a  pretty  dress. 

3.  Handsome ;    neatly   arranged   or  ornamented  ; 
y  flower-bed. 
.;   elegant  without  elevation  or  grandeu  ■; 

as,  a  pretty  tale  or  story  ;  a  pretty  song  or  composi- 
tion. 
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5.  Sly  ;  crafty ;  as,  he  has  played  his  friend  a 
pretty  trick.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  this  phrase,  according  with  the  Saxon 
prcetig.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  phrase  a  pretty 
fellow. 

6.  Small  ;  diminutive  ;  in  contempt.  He  will 
make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 

7.  Not  very  small ;  moderately  large  ;  as,  a  pretty 
way  off. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing, 
close  by  the  earth,  and  dial  c;u-l  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth 
upon  the  plant,  ami  they  will  bear  next  year  l>:lorc  the  ordi- 
nary time.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 
PRET'TY,  (prit'ty,)  adv.     In  some  degree  ;  tolerably  ; 
moderately  ;  as,   a  farm  pretty   well   stocked  ;    the 
colors  became  pretty  vivid  ;  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the 
fact;  the  wind  is  pretty  fair.     The  English  half  penny 
is  pretty  near  the  value  of  the  American  cent.     In 
these  and  similar  phrases,  pretty  expresses  less  than 
very. 

The  writer  pretty  plainly  t  .r-..(.  ssrs  Inins-li"  a  sincere  Christian. 
Alterbury. 

PRET'TY-SPoK-jEN,  a.     Spoken  or  speaking  prettily. 

PRE-TYP'I-FI-£D,(-nde,)^.     [from  pretypify.]    An- 
tecedently represented  l>v  type;  prefigured. 

PRE-TYP'I-F?,  v.t.     \jrre  and  typify.]     To  prefigure  ; 
to  exhibit  previously  in  a  tvpe.  Pearson. 

PRE-TYP'I-F5-ING,  ppr.   .Prefiguring. 

PRE-VaIL',  v.   i.     [Pr.  prevaloir ;  It.  prevalere; 
prevalecer  ;  L.  prxvalco  ;  pro?,  before, 
strong  or  well.     Valeo  seems  to  be  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Eng.  well.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch 
or  strain  forward,  to  advance.] 

1.  To  overcome  ;  to  gain  the  victory  or  superiori- 
ty ;  to-gain  the  advantage. 

When  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  W:ut  prrrailed;  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Ainalek  prtcaiied.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

With  over  or  against. 

David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  widi  a  sling  and  with  a  Btone. 
This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  t 
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■e;   Sp. 
o,  to  be 


£ge 

To  be  in  force  ;  i 


Swift. 
have  effect,  power,  or  influ- 


This  custom  m/des  ih'*  slun-i*;;    hti'd  bigots  and  the  warier  skep- 
tics, as  far  as  it  prevails.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  predominant ;  to  extend  over  with  force  or 
effect.     The  fever  prevail/;!  in  a  great  part  of  the  city. 

4.  To  gain  or  have  predominant  influence  ;  to  op- 
erate with  effect.  These  reasons,  arguments,  or  mo- 
tives ought  to  prerad  with  all  candid  men.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  followed  by  with. 

5.  To  persuade  or  induce  ;  with  im  or  upon.  They 
prevailed  on  the  president  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  is 
also  followed  by  with.  They  could  not  prevail  with 
the  king  to  pardon  the  offender.  But  on  is  more 
common  in  modern  practice. 

6.  To  succeed.  The  general  attempted  to  take  the 
fort  by  assatdt,  but  did  not  prevail.  The  most  power- 
ful arguments  were  employed,  but  they  did  not  prevail. 

PRE-VaIL'£D,  pp.     Gained  advantage;    persuaded; 

succeeded. 
PRE-VAIL'ING,  ppr.   Gaining  advantage,  superiority, 

or  victory  ;  having  effect ;  persuading;  succeeding. 

2.  a.  Predominant;  having  more  influence  ;  prev- 
alent; superior  in  power.  The  love  of  money  and 
the  love  of  power  are  the  prevailing  passions  of  men. 

3.  Efficacious. 

Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  picvra'ii':!,  t  r  .  vers.  Rome. 

4.  Predominant ;  most  general  ;  as,  the  prevailing 
disease  of  a  climate  ;  a  prevailing  opinion.  Intem- 
perance is  the  prevailing  vice  of  many  countries. 

PRE-VaIL'ING-LY,  adv     So  as  to  prevail  or  have 

success. 
PRE-VAIL'MENT,  n.    Prevalence.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
PREV'A-LENCE,    )  n.    Superior  strength,  influence, 
PREV'A-LEN-CY,  j      or  efficacy;    most    efficacious 
force  in  producing  an  effect. 

The  dnke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  preva- 
lence with  him.  Clarendon. 

2.  Predominance  ;  most  general  reception  or  prac- 
tice ;  as,  the  prevalance  of  vice,  or  of  corrupt  max- 
ims ;  the  prevalence  of  opinion  or  fashion. 

3.  Most  general  existence  or  extension ;  as,  the 
prevalence  of  a  disease. 

4.  Success  ;  as,  the  prevalence  of  prayer. 
PREV'A-LENT,  a.   Gaining  advantage  or  superiority  ; 

victorious. 

Brennus  to!d  the  Roman  embassadors,  that  prevalent  arms  were 
as  good  as  any  title.  Raiegh. 

2.  Powenui;  efficacious  ;  successful ;  as,  prevalent 
supplications. 

3.  Predominant ;  most  generally  received  or  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  prevalent  opinion.  Woodward. 

4.  Predominant ;   most   general ;   extensively  ex- 


periority  ;  powerfully. 


PRE-VAR'I-CATE,  t 


.  ell;  into  the  main, 

i.'  imvaltntty  bright.  Prior. 

i.t  [It.  prevaricare  ;  Sp.  prrvari- 


>cor ;  pree  and 


car ;  Fr.  prevuriqucr 
varietir,  to  straddle.] 

1.  To  shuffle;  to  quibble;  to  shift  or  turn  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  from  the  direct  course  or  from 
truth  ;  to  play  foul  play. 

J  would  think  better  of  himself,  than  that  n%would  willnilly  j.re- 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  to  collude  ;  as,  where  an  in- 
former colludes  with  the  defendant,  and  makes  a 
sham  prosecution.  Encyc. 

3.  In  English  law,  to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and 
deceitfully,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroy- 
ing it.  Cowel. 

PRE-VAR'I-€aTE,  v.  t  To  pervert;  to  corrupt;  to 
evade  by  a  quibble. 

[But  in  a  transitive  sense,  this  word   is  seldom  or 

PRE-VAR'I-eA-TED,  pp.    Evaded  by  a  quibble. 

PRE-VAR'I-€a-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Quibbling  to  evade 
the  truth. 

PRE-VAR-I-€A'TION,  b.  A  shuffling  or  quibbling  to 
evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of  truth  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  some  trick  for  evading  what  is  just  or  honor- 
able ;  a  deviation  from  the  plain  path  of  truth  and 
fair  dealing.  Addison. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  the  collusion  of  an  informer 
with  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sham  prosecution.  Encyc. 

3.  In  common  lair,  a  seeming  to  undertake  a  thing 
falsely  or  deceitfully,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or 
destroying  it.  Cowel. 

4.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  office 
or  commission.  Encyc. 

PRE-VAR'I-GA-TOR,  n.  One  that  prevaricates;  a 
shuffler ;  a  quibbler. 

2.  A  sham  dealer ;  one  who  colludes  with  a  de- 
fendant in  a  sham  prosecution.  Civil  Law. 

3.  One  who  abuses  his  trust. 

PRE-VeNE',  v.  t.  [L.  prawenio ;  pre,  before,  and  ve- 
nio,  to  come.] 

Literally,  to  come  before ;  hence,  to  hinder.  [Not 
used.]  Philips. 

PRE-VEN'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  prmveniens.] 

Going  before;  preceding;  as,  prevenient  grace. 
Hence,  preventive  Milton. 

PRE-VENT',  v.  t.  [L.  prarvenio,  prm,  before,  and  ve~ 
nio,  to  come  ;  It.  prevenire ;  Sp.  and  Fr.  prevenir.] 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  stop  or  intercept  the  approach, 
access,  or  performance  of  a  thing.  Foresight  and 
care  will  prevail  many  ills  and  misfortunes  in  human 
life.  Religion  supplies  consolation  under  afflictions 
which  can  not  be  prevented.  It  is  often  easier  to 
prevent  evils  than  to  remedy  them. 

[The  following  signijiratiuns  of  the  word,  formerly 
used,  are  obsolete.] 

2.  To  go  before  ;  to  precede.     Ps.  cxix.  148. 

3.  To  take  hold  on  ;  to  seize.     Job  xxx.  16. 

4.  To  succor.     Ps.  lix,  10,  and  Common  Prayer. 

5.  To  anticipate. 

Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands.  Pope. 

6.  To  preoccupy  ;  to  preengage. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love.       K.  Charles. 
PRE-VENT',  v.  i.    To  come   before  the  usual  time. 

[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PRE-VENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  prevented  or 

hindered.  Reynolds. 

[Preventative  is  a  gross  blunder.] 

PRE-VENT'ED,  pp.     Hindered   from  happening   or 

taking  effect. 
PRE-VENT'ER,  n.    One  that  goes  before.     [Not  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

2.  One  that  hinders  ;  a  hinderer  ;  that  which  hin- 
ders ;  as,  a  preventer  of  evils  or  of  disease. 
PRE-VENT'ING,  ppr.     Going  before.     [  Obs.] 

l  a  manner  or  way 
as  to  hinder.  Dr.  Walker. 

PRE-VEN'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  going  before. 
[Obs.]  Bacon.  _ 

2.  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 

3.  The  act  of  hindering;  hinderance;  obstruc- 
tion of  access  or  approach. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  tin'  ^rnalest  mercies  God  can  vouch- 
safe. South. 

4.  Prejudice ;  prepossession  ;  a  French  sense,  but 
not  in  use  in  English.  Dm/den. 

PRE-VEN'TION-AL,  a.     Tending  to  prevent.  'Diet. 

PRE-VENT'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  hinder;    hindering 
the  access  of;  as,  a  medicine  preventive  of  disease. 
Brown. 

PRE-VENT'IVE,  rt.  That  which  prevents;  that 
which  intercepts  the  access  or  approach  of.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise  are  excellent  preventives  of  de- 
bility and  languor. 

2.  An  antidote  previously  taken.  A  medicine 
may  be  taken  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

PRE-VENT'IVE  SERVICE,  n.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  duty  performed  by  the  armed  police  in  guarding 
the  coast  against  smuggling. 

PRE-VENT'IVE-LY,  o</t>.  By  way  of  prevention  ; 
in  a  manner  ih.it  tends  to  hinder. 
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PRE'VI-OUS,  a.      [L.  prmvius;  pre,  before,  and  via, 
way,  that  is,  a  going,  .^ax.  wwg.] 

Going  before  in  time  ;  being  or  happening  before 
something  else  ;   antecedent ;    prior  ;  as,  a  previous 
l  of  a  design  ;  a  previous  notion  ;  a  previous 


PRE'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  time  preceding;   before- 
hand ;  antecedently  ;  as,  a  plan  previously  formed. 
PRE'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.      Antecedence;    priority    in 

PRE-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  n.     [L.  prarvisus,  pro-video  ; 
prat,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 

Foresight ;  foreknowledge  ;  prescience.      Encyc. 


PRi:\VAI{.\'/:D,  pp.     Given  previous  notice  of. 

PUE-WARN'ING,  ppr.     Warning  beforehand. 

PREY,  (pra,)  n.  [L.  prceda :  It.  preda  :  Fr.  proie  ;  Arm. 
preyz  or  preih ;  D.  prooi.  In  Welsh,  praiz,  Ir.  preit, 
signifies  booty  or  spoil  of  cattle  taken  in  war,  also  a 
flock  or  herd  ;  preiziaw,  to  herd,  to  collect  a  herd,  to 
drive  off  or  make  booty  of  cattle.] 

1.  Spoil ;   booty  ;   plunder ;   goods  taken  by  force 
from  an  enemy  in  war. 

Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest.  —  Num.  xxxi. 
In  this  passage,   tl>e    captives   are   distinguished 
from  prey.     But  sometimes  persons  are  included. 


2.  That  which  is  seized  or  may  be  seized  by  vio- 
lence to  be  devoured  ;  ravine.  The  eagle  and  the 
hawk  dart  upon  their  prey. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey.  Dryden. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey.  —  Job  iv. 

3.  Ravage;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.  Shak. 

Animal  or  beast  of  prey,  is  a  carnivorous  animal  ; 
one  that  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  The 
word  is  applied  to  the  larger  animals,  as  lions,  tigers, 
hawks,  vultures,  Sec.,  rather  than  to  insects  ;  yet  an 
insect  feeding  on  other  insects,  may  be  called  an  ani- 
mal of  prey. 
PREY,  (pra,)  v.  i.  To  prey  on,  or  upon,  is  to  rob;  to 
plunder  ;  to  pillage. 

2.  To  feed  by  violence,  or  to  seize  and  devour. 
The  wolf  preys  on  sheep;  the  hawk  preys  on  chick- 
ens. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  waste  gradually  ;  to  cause  to 
pine  away.  Grief  preys  on  the  body  and  spirits  ; 
envy  and  jealousy  prey  on  the  health. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  siok"n*,  1m  d"s|>airs,  he  dies.  Addison. 

PREY'ER,  (pra'er,)  n.  He  or  that  which  preys  ;  a 
plumb  rer;  a  waster  ;  a  devourer. 

PREY'ING,  (pra'ing,)  ppr.  Plundering  ;  corroding  ; 
wasting  gradually. 

PRI'A-PISM,  n.  [from  L.  Priapus.]  More  or  less 
permanent  erection  and  rigidity  of  the  penis,  with- 
out concupiscence. 

PRICE,  n.  [Fr.  prix ;  It.  prcno ;  Sp.  precio  ;  Arm. 
pris;  D.  p-rys  ;  G.preis;  Dan.  priis ;  W .  pris  or  prid ; 
prisiaw,  to  value,  to  apprize  ;  pridiaw,  to  give  a  price, 
value,  or  equivalent,  to  pawn,  to  ransom  ;  L.  pretium. 
See  Praise.] 

1.  The  sum  or  amount  of  money  at  which  a  thing 
is  valued,  or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his 
goods  in  market.  A  man  often  sets  a  price  on  goods 
which  he  can  not  obtain,  and  often  takes  less  than 
the  price  set. 

2.  The  sum  or  equivalent  given  for  an  article  ;  the 
cost ;  as,  the  price  paid  for  a  house,  an  ox,  or  a 
watch. 

3.  The  current  value  or  rate  paid  for  any  species  of 
goods  ;  as,  the  market  price  of  wheat. 

4.  Value ;  estimation  ;  excellence  ;  worth. 


Who 


rilbi.  s.  —  FroV. 


her  price  is  far  t 


A  price  in  the  hands  of  a  fool;  the  valuable  offers  o* 
salvation,  which  he  neglects.     Prov.  xvii. 
PRICE,  v.  t.     To  pay  for.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 

2.  To  set  a  price  on.     [See  Prize.] 
PRICE-CUR'RENT,  n.    A  paper  or  table  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  merchandise,  stocks,  specie,  bills  of 
exchange,  rate  of  exchange,  &c. 
PRICED,  (prist,)  a.     Set  at  a  value ;  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  high-priced,  low-priced. 
PRICE'LESS,  a.    Invaluable  ;  too  valuable  to  admit 
of  a  price.  Shak. 

2.  Without  value  ;  worthless  or  unsalable. 

J.  BaHow. 
PRICING,  ppr.    Setting  a  prce  r-n  ;  valuing. 
PRICK,  v.  t,     [Sax.  priccian ;  D.  prikken ;  Dan.  p  ilJtcr  • 
Sw.  pricka  ;  lr.  priocam.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'  See  Pictorial  IlluilraU^in. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or 
substance  ;  as,  to  prick  one  with  a  pin,  a  needle,  a 
thorn,  or  the  like 

2.  To  erect  a  pointed  thing,  or  with  an  acuminated 
point ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  ears,  and  primarily  to 
the  pointed  ears  of  an  animal.  The  hoise  pricks  his 
ears,  or  pricks  up  his  ears. 

3.  To  fix  by  the  point ;  as,  to  prick  a  knife  into  a 
board.  Newton. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  prick  a  slice  on  a  prong  of  iron.  Sandys. 

5.  To  designate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 


6.  To  spur ;  to  goad  ;.to 
rt  or  off. 

My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  uttei 
Which  no  worldly  good  shook 


;  sometimes  with 


Shah. 

to  sting  with  rt 


7.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain 
morse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts. 


8.  To  make  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste  ;  as,  wine 
is  pricked.  Hudibras. 

9.  To  write  a  musical  composition  with  the  proper 
notes  on  a  scale. 

10.  In  seamen's  language,  to  run  a  middle  seam 
through  the  cloth  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet, 

To  prick  a  chart,  is  to  trace  a  ship's  course  on  a 
chart.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRICK,  v.  i.  To  become  acid  ;  as,  cider  pricks  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 

3.  To  come  upon  the  spur;  to  shoot  along. 

Before  each  van. 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton. 

4.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  orplace.    Hawkins. 
PRICK,  n.  [Sax.  pricea;  Sw.  prick  or  preka;  tand- 

preka,  a  tooth-pick  ;  Ir.  prioca.] 

A  slender,  pointed  instrument  or  substance, 
which  is  hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin  ;  a  goad ;  a 
spur. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.— Acts  ix. 

2.  Sharp,  stinging  pain  ;  remorse.  Shak. 

3.  A  spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

Carew. 

4.  A  point;  a  fixed  place.  Spenser. 

5.  A  puncture  or  place  entered  by  a  point. 

Brown. 

6.  The  print  of  a  hare  on  the  ground. 

7.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  roll ;  as,  a  prick  of 
spun  yarn  ;  a  prick  of  tobacco. 

PRICK'-PoST,  n.  In  architecture,  a  post  in  wooden 
buildings  formed  intermediately  between  two  princi- 
pal posts.  Brande. 
PRICK'£D,  (prikt,)  pp.  Pierced  with  a  sharp  point : 
spurred;  goaded;  stung  with  pain;  rendered  acid 
or  pungent ;  marked  ;  designated. 
PRICK'ER,  n.     A  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Mozon. 
2.  In  colloquial  seme,  a  prickle. 
3    A  light  horseman.     [JSTot  in  use.]        Hayward. 
PRICK'ET,  n.    A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

Manwood. 
PRICK'ING,  ppr.     Piercing  witli  a  sharp  point ;  goad- 
ing ;  affecting  with  pungent  pain  ;  making  or  becom- 
ing acid. 
PRICK'ING,  v..     The   act  of  piercing  with  a  sharp 
point. 

2.  In  farriery,  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  a  horse's 
foot  so  as  to  produce  lameness;  also,  the  same  as 
Nickinq.  Farm.  Encyc.      Gardner. 

3.  A  sensation  of  sharp  pain,  or  of  being  pricked. 
PRICK'LE,  (prick'l,)  n.     In  botany,  a  small,  pointed 

shoot  or  sharp  process,  growing  ('nun  the  bark  only, 
am!  il ii i -  ili-linLiuishi'd  from  the  thorn,  which  grows 
from  the  wood  of  a  plant.  Thus,  the  rose,  the  bram- 
ble, the  gooseberry,  and  the  barberry  are  armed  with 
prickles.  Martyn. 

2.  A  sharp,  pointed  process  of  an  animal. 

PRICK'LE-BACK,  n.  A  small  fish,  so  named  from 
the  prickles  on  its  back  ;  the  stickle-back. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

PRICK'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  prickly.]  The  state  of 
having  mam'  prickles. 

PRrCK'LOUSE,  n.  A  low  word  in  contempt  for  a 
tailor.  L'Estrano-e. 

PRICK'LV,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles  ; 
armed  with  prickles;  as,  a  prickly  shrub. 

Martyn.     Swift. 

PRICK'LY-PEaR,  n.  A  name  applied  to  various'spe- 
cies  of  Cactus,  especially  to  the  Cactus  opuntia,  a 
fleshy  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of  leaves,  cov- 
ered with  spines,  and  consisting  of  flattened  joints 
inserted  upon  each  other.  It  produces  a  purplish, 
edible  fruit.  Encyc.  Jim, 

PRICK'MAD-AM,  n.    A  apeciea  of  houseleek. 

Johnson. 

PRICK'PUNCH,  ?t.  '  A  piece  of  tempered  steel  with  a 
round  point,  to  prick  a  round  mark  on  cold  iron. 
Mozon. 
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PRICK'SONG,  n.  A  song  set  to  music,  or  a  va- 
riegated song  ;  in  distinction  from  a  plain  song. 

Shak.     Bale. 

PRICK'WOQD,  n.  A  European  shrub  of  the  genus 
Euonymu's,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  wood 
formerly  as  skewers.  Loudon, 


Inordinate  self-esteem 
ceit  of  one's  own  superiority  in  talents,  beauty, 
wealth,  accomplishments,  rank,  or  elevation  in 
office,  which  manifests  itself  in  lofty  airs,  distance, 
reserve,  and  often  in  contempt  of  others. 

Martial  pri<!e  ln'ils  rlnwn  un  industry.  .  T.  Dawes. 

Pride  goeth  before  destruction.  — Prov.  xvi. 

Prule  that  iliin-s  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt.  Franklin. 

All  pride  is  abject  and  mean.  Johnson. 

Those  Uiat  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.  —  Dan.  iv. 

2.  Insolence  ;  rude  treatment  of  others ;  insolent 
exultation. 

That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France.  Shak. 

3.  Generous  elation  of  heart ;  a  noble  self-esteem 
springing  from  a  consciousness  of  worth. 

The  honest  pride  oi  conscious  virtue.  Smith. 

4.  Elevation ;  loftiness. 

A  falcon  towering  m  her  pride  of  place.        Shak. 

5.  Decoration  ;  ornament ;  beauty  displayed. 
Whose  lofty  trees  yckul  with  summer's  pride.    Spenser. 


iThose  ivory  sheatl 
dds  grace lul  terrc 
Splendid  shov 


iisU'iiraiion. 


Through  Allien*  parsed  with  military  pride.      Dryden. 

7.  That  of  which  men  are  proud  ;  that  which  ex- 
cites boasting. 

1  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.  —  Zech.  ix.    Zeph.  iii. 

8.  Excitement  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  a  female 
beast.  Shak. 

9.  Proud  persons.     Ps.  xxxvi. 

PRIDE,  v.  t.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  pride 
one's  self,  to  indulge  pride  ;  to  take  pride  ;  to  value 
one's  self ;  to  gratify  self-esteem.  They  pride  them- 
selves in  their  wealth,  dress,  or  equipage.  He  prides 
hijnsvlf  in  his  achievements. 

PRlDE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  pride  ;  insolent;  scornful. 
Richardson. 

PRIDE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  pride ;  without  pride. 
Cliaucer. 

PRID'ING,  ppr.  Indulging  pride  or  self-esteem  ;  tak- 
ing pride  ;  valuing  one's  self. 

PRID'ING-LY,  adv.    With  pride  ;  in  pride  of  heart. 
Barrow. 

PRIE  ;  supposed  to  be  so  written  for  Privet. 

Tusser. 

PRlE,  for  Pitr.  Chaucer. 

PR IRE,  for  Proof.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

PRI'ER,  n.  [from  pry.]  One  who  inquires  narrowly  ; 
one  who  searches  and  scrutinizes. 

PRIEST,  (preest,)  n.  [Sax.  preost ;  D.  and  G.  priester ; 
Dan.  priest  Fr.  prStre  ;  It.  prete ;  from  L.  prastes,  a 
chief,  one  that  presides;  pre,  before,  and  sto,  to 
stand,  or  sisto,  or  Gr.  trw;  or  contracted  from  pras- 


U**AAU^- 


parastash  is  worship  : 


byter.    In  Persic, 
O  J.       o,- 
.'.J'va.a'mj.j  parastidan,  to  worship,  to  adore.] 

1.  Originally  and  properly,  one  who  officiates  at 
the  altar  or  performs  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  (Upevs, 
saeerdos.)  Thus  it  is  used  in  the  pagan  writers  and 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "        Murdoch. 

In  primitive  ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings,  were  priests.  Thus  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Melchizedeck,  Job,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of- 
fered their  own  sacrifices.  In  the  days  of  Moses, 
the  office  of  priest  was  restricted  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  the  priesthood  consisted  of  three  orders, 
the  high  priests,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and 
the  office  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Aaron. 

Every  pries!  tale  n  t'nun  ainmiir  nam  i<  unhin.al  f. t  niui  in  I'liee, 
pertaining  In  lied,  that  he  in  IV  Oiler  both    gifts  and  sacrifices 

for  sins.  —  Heb.  v. 

2.  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  one  who  is 
authorized  to  consecrate  the  host  and  to  say  mass  ; 
but  especially,  one  of  the  lowest  order  possessing  this 
power.  Murdoch. 

3.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  a  presbyter  ; 
one  who  belongs  to  the  intermediate  order  between 
bishop  and  deacon.  He  is  authorized  to  perform  all 
ministerial  services  except  that  of  ordination  and 
confirmation. 

The  Protestant  non-Episcopal  churches  discard  the 
title  priest :  yet  it  is  sometimes  used,  either  ignorantly 
or  contemptuously,  for  a  pastor  or  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Murdoch. 
PRlEST'CRXFT,  (preest'krlft,)  n.  [priest  and  craft.] 
The  stratagems  antl  frauds  of  priests  ;  fraud  or  im- 
position in  religious  concerns;  management  of  selfish 
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and  ambitious  priests  to  gain  wealth  and  power,  ci 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others. 

Pope.     Spectator. 
PRlEST'ESS,  n.     A  female,  among  pagans,  who  of- 
ficiated in  sarred  things.  Addison.     Swift. 
PRIEST'HOQD,  n.  The  office  or  character  of  a  priest 
Whitgiftc. 
2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  offices ; 
the  order  composed  of  priests.  Dryden. 
PRIEST'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  priest, or  that  which 

belongs  to  priests.  Shak. 

PRIeST'LI-NESS,  n.    The  appearance  and  manner 

of  a  priest. 
PRIeST'LY,  (preest'lo,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  priest  or 
to  priests  ;  sacertlotal  ;  as,  the  priestly  office. 

2.  Becoming  a  priest;  as,  priestly  sobriety  arid  puri- 
ty of  life. 
PRIeST'RID-DEN,    a.       [priest    and    ridden.       See 
Bide.] 

.Managed  or  governed  by  priests.  Swift. 

PRIeVE,  for  Prove.  Spenser 

PRIG,  n.     [G.frcch,  bold,  saucy,  impudent.] 

1.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical  fellow. 

Addison.     Swift. 

2.  A  thief. 

PRIG,  v.  i.    To  haggle  about  the  price  of  a  commodity 

[Obs.]  Ramsay's  Poems. 

PRIG,  v.  t.    To  filch  or  steal. 

PRIG'GISH,  a.     Affected  ;  coxcomical ;  conceited. 
Brockett. 
PRIO'CERVY  |  "•    Tne  manners  of  a  prig.    Ed.  Rev. 
PRIG'GISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  priggish  manner. 
PRILL,  n.     A  birt  or  turbot.  Ainsworth. 

PRIM,  a.     [Russ.  primo,  or  pr'uano,  in  a  right  line, 

directlv  ;  priamei,   straight,  direct,   true,  just.     See 

Prime.] 

Properly,  straight ;  erect ;  hence,  formal ;  precise  ; 

affectedly  nice.  Swift. 

PRIM,  v.  t.    To  deck  with  great  nicety  ;  to  form  with 

affected  preciseness. 
PRIM, n.    A  plant,  Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare,a  native 

of  Europe,  but  naturalized   in  the   United  States;  a 

shrub  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
PRl'MA-CY,  n.     [It.  primaiia ;   Fr.  primatie  ;  Sp.  pri- 

■macia;   from  L.  primatus,  from  primus,   first.      See 

Prime.] 

1.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity  in  a 
national  church ;  the  office  or  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Clarendon. 

2.  Excellency  ;  supremacy.  Barrow. 
PRPMA  DOWJVA,    [It.]     The  first  female  singer  in 

an  opera.  _ 

PRTMJ1  FA'CI-E,  (-fa'she-e,)  [L.]  At  first  view  or 
appearance. 

PRI'MAGE,  ti.  In  commerce,  a  certain  allowance  paid 
by  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  goods  to  the  mariners 
and  master  of  a  vessel,  for  loading  the  same. 

McCulloch. 

PRI'MAL,  a.     [See  Prime.]     First.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shak. 

PRI-MAL'I-TY,  ti.     State  of  being  primal.     Baxter. 

PRI'MA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  primary.]  In  the  first 
place  ;  originally  ;  in  the  first  intention.  The  word 
emperor  primarily  signifies  a  general  or  military  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  diseases,  the  physician  is  to 
attend  to  the  part  primarily  affected. 

PRI'M  A-RI-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  first  in  time, 
in  act,  or  intention.  Norris. 

PRl'MA-RY,  a.     [h.  primarius.     See  Prime.] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time  ;  original;  as,  the  church 
of  Christ  in  its  primary  institution.  Pearson. 

These  I  call  oii^m  il  or  primary  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

2.  First  in  dignity  or  importance;  chief;  princi- 
pal. Our  ancestors  considered  the  education  of 
youth  of  primary  importance. 

3.  First  or  lowest  in  ordor ;  preparatory  to  some- 
thing   higher;     as,    primary    assemblies;    primary 

4.  Radical ;  original ;  as,  the  primary  sense  of  a 
word. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  the  stiff  quills  in  the  last 
joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Primary  planets.     See  Planet. 
Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  are  such  as  are  original 
and  inseparable  from  them. 
PRI'MA-RY,  71.    That  which  stands  highest  in  rank 
or  importance,  as  opposed  to  Secondary. 

2.  A  name  of  the  large  feathers  on  the  last  joint  of 
abird's  wing. 
PRI'M  ATE,  7t.     [It.  primato  ;  Fr.  primat ;  Low  L.  pri- 
mas.     See  Prime.] 

The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  national  church  ;  an 
archbishop.  Encyc.     Swift. 

PRI'MATE-SIIIP,  ji.      The  office  or  dignity  of  an 

archbishop. 
PRI-Ma'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  primate. 
D'Jlnvillc,  Trans. 
PRI-MAT'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  primate. 

Barrow. 
PRIME,  a.     [L.  primus  ;  Sax.  frum,  Goth,  frum,  begin- 
ning,  origin;    Goth,  frumist,   first;  Dan.  frem,  for- 
ward, straight  on  ;  fremmer,  to  forward   or  promote  ; 
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8w.frara,frdmja :  W.  priv,  first ;  priviaw,  to  glow  up, 
to  increase,  to  prosper ;  Ir.  prinmh,  first,  and  reamain, 
beginning.     See  Class  Rm,  No.  3,  7,  9.] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time ;  original ;  as,  prime  fa- 
thers ;  prime  creation.  Shak. 

In  this  sense,  the  use  of  the  word  is  nearly  super- 
seded by  Primitive,  except  in  the  phrase  prime  cost. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity ;  as,  prime  min- 
ister. 

3.  First  in  excellence  ;  as,  prime  wheat ;  cloth  of  a 
prime  quality.  Humility  and  resignation  are  prime 
virtues.  Dryden. 

4.  Early;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  prime 

In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

5.  First  in  value  or  importance. 

Prime  number  i  in  arithmetic,  a  number  which  is 
divisible  only  by  unity,  as  5,  7,  11.  Hutlon. 

Prime  figure;  in  geometry,  a  figure  which  can  not 
be  divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple  than  it- 
self, as  a  tri:uiL'le,  a  pyramid,  &c. 
PRIME,  n.    The  first  opening  of  day ;  the  dawn  ;  the 
morning. 

Early  and  late  it  nitier,  at  evening  and  at  prime.         Spenser. 
The  sweet  hour  of  prime.  Millon. 

2.  The  beginning ;  the  early  days. 

In  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

3.  The  spring  of  the  year. 

Hope  watts  upon  the  flowery  prime.  Waller. 

4.  The  spring  of  life  ;  youth  ;  hence,  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty. 

That  crop  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince.  Shak. 

The  prime  of  youth.  Dryden.  ' 

5.  The  best  part. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.  Swift. 

6.  The  utmost  perfection 

The  plants  —  would  have  beeo  all  in  prime.  Wood  ward. 

7.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds.  Encye. 

8.  In  fencing,  the  first  of  the  chief  guards.    Encyc. 

9.  In  chemistry,  pi imes  tire  numbers  employed,  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tions, to  express  the  ratios  in  which  bodies  enter  into 
combination.  Primes,  duly  arranged  in  a  table, 
constitute  a  scale  of  chemical  equivalents.  They 
also  express  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  atoms,  ac- 
cording to  the  atomic  theory. 

Prime  of  the  moon  ;  the  new  moon,  when  it  first 
appears  after  the  change.  Barlow. 

Prime  vertical;   the   vertical   circle  which    passes 

through    the   east   and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

Dials  projected  on  the  plane  of  this  circle,  are  called 

prime  vertical,  or  north  and  south  dials.       Brande. 

PRIME,  o.  t.    To  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  musket 

or  other  fire-arm  ;  or  to  lay  a  train  of  powder  for 

communicating  fire  to  a  charge.  Encyc. 

2.  To  lay  on  the  tin  color  in  painting.      Encyc. 

PRIME,  v.  i.    To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Beaum. 
PRIME  MIN'IS-TER,  n.     The  responsible  head  of  a 
ministry  or  executive   government;  applied  particu- 


having  the  first  color  in  painting. 

PRIME'LY,  adv.     At  first;  originally  ;  primarily. 
2.  Most  excellently.       — -  [South. 

PRIME'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  first. 

2.  Supreme  excellence.  [Little  used  in  either  sense.'] 

PRT'MEfl,  a.     First ;  original.     [JVat  in  use.]  Drayton. 

PRIM'ER,  n.  Originally,  a  small  prayer-book  for 
church  service,  or  an  otiire  of  (he  Virgin  Mary  ;  also, 
a  work  of  elcm-ntary  religious  instruction. 

2.  A  small,  elementary  book  for  teaching  children 
to  read. 

PRI'MER-FINE,  n.     In  England,  a  fine  due  to  the 
king,  on  the  writ  or  commencement  of  a  suit  hy  fine. 
Blaclcstone. 

PRI-ME'RO,  n.     A  game  at  cards.     [Sp.l 

PRI'MER-SeI'ZIN,  n.  [prime  and  seizin.]  In  feudal 
law  the  right  of  Ihe  kintt,  when  a  tenant  in  capite 
d  ed  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir, 
if  of  full  age,  one  year's  profits  of  the  land  if  in 
possession,  and  half  a  year's  profits  if  the  land  was 
in  reversion  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life  ;  abol- 
ish ed_by  12  Car.  II.  Encyc. 

PRI-ME'VAL,  a.     [L.  primus,  first,  and  avum,  age; 

Original ;  primitive  ;  as,  the  primeval  innocence  of 
man  ;  primeval  day.  Blackmore. 

PRT-MF.'VOiJS,  a.     Primeval. 

PRi-MI-Ge'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  primigenius;  primus,  first, 
and  genus,  kind,  or  gignor,  to  beget.] 

First  horn  ;  original  ;  primary.  Bp.  Hall. 

PRI-MIG'E-NOUS,    a.      [Supra.]      First    formed    or 

generated;  original;  as,  si-nw-primi-ri-nous  strata. 
PRI'MINE,  (-in,)n.     [L.  primus.]  [Kirwan. 

In  botany,  the  outermost  integument  of  an  ovule  ; 
one  of  the' sacs  containing  an  ovule.  Lindley. 

PRIM'ING,  ppr.     Putting  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  fire- 
arm. 
2.  Laying  on  the  first  color  in  painting. 
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PRIM'ING,  n.  The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun,  or 
laid  along  the  channel  of  a  cannon  for  conveying 
fire  to  the  charge. 

2.  Among  painters,  the  first  color  laid  on  canvas, 
or  on  a  building,  &c. 

3.  In  steam-engines,  the  hot  water  carried  along  by 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  which 
is  always  an  evil.  Buchanan. 

PRIM'ING-WlRE,  71.  A  pointed  wire,  used  to  pene- 
trate the  vent  of  a  piece,  for  examining  the  powder 
of  the  charge,  or  for  pierciim  Hie  cartridge.    Encyc. 

PRI-MIP'I-LAR,  a.     [L.  primipilus,  the  centurion  of 
the  first  cohort  of  a  Roman  legion.] 
Pertaining  to  the  captain  of  the  vanguard. 

Barrow. 

PRI-MI"TIAL,  (prl-mish'al,)  a.  Being  of  the  first 
production.  Ainsworth. 

PRIM'I-TIVE,  a.  t  [It.  primitivo  ;  Fr.  prbnitif;  L. 
primitivus ;  from  primus,  first.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  beginning  or  origin,  or  to  early 
times ;  original ;  first ;  as,  the  primitive  state  of 
Adam ;  primitive  innocence ;  primitive  ages  ;  the 
primitive  church  ;  tile  primiure  Christian  church  or 
institutions  ;  the  primitive  fathers.     White.     Tillotson. 

2.  Formal ;  affectedly  solemn  ;  imitating  the  sup- 
posed gravity  of  old  times.  Johnson. 

3.  Original  ;  primary  ;  radical ;  not  derived  ;  as,  a 
priiuitieevcrh  in  grammar. 

Primitive  colors,  in  painting,  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  from  the  combination  of  which  all  other  colors 
may  be  produced. 

Primitive  rocks ;  in  geology,  rocks  supposed  to  be 
first  formed,  being  .irregularly  crystallized,  and  ag- 
gregated without  a  cement,  and  containing  no  or- 
ganic remains,  as  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 
PRIM'I-TIVE,  it.  An  original  word  ;  a  word  not  de- 
rived from  another. 
PRIM'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    Originally ;   at  first. 

Brown. 

2.  Primarily  ;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule  or  ancient  prac- 
tice. South. 

PRIM'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  original ;  an- 
tiquity  ;  conformity  to  antiquity.  Johnson. 

PRIM'I-TY,  it.  The  state  of  being  original.  [Mot 
used.]  Pearson. 

PIjni'.MKD,  pp.     Decked  with  great  nicety. 

PRIM'NESS,  7i.  [from  prim.]  Affected  formality  or 
niceness;  stiffness;   preciseness. 

PRPMO,     [It.]     In  -music,  the  first  or  leading  part. 

PRI-MO-Ge'NI-AL,    a.     [L.    primigenius.     See  Par- 

MIGENIAL.] 

First  born,  made,  or  generated  ;  original ;  primary ; 
constituent ;  elemental ;  as,  primogenial  light ;  pri- 
mogenial  bodies.  Boyle. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TIVE,  n.  or  a.    A  term  applied  to  the 

right  of  primogeniture.  Shak. 

PRl-MO-GEN'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  primus,  first,  find  geni- 
tor,  father.] 

The  rust  fither  or  forefather.  ■  Oayton. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TLTRE,  n.     [L.  primus,  first,  and  geni- 


bes 


1.  The  state  of  being  born  first  of  the  same 
parents  ;  seniority  hy  birth  among  children. 

2.  In  lam,  ihe  right  which  belongs  to  the  eldest  son 
or  daughter.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  right  of 
inheriting  the  estate  of  the  father  belongs  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  in  the  royal  family,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  is  entitled  to  the  throne  by  primogeniture. 
Among  the  females,  the  crown  descends  by  right  of 
primogeniture  to  the  eldest  daughter  only,  and  her 
issue.  Blackstone. 

Before  the  revolution,  primogeniture,  in  some  of 
the  American  colonies,  entitled  the  eldest  son  to  a 
double  portion  of  his  father's  estate;  but  this  right 
has  been  abolished. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TURE-SHIP,  7i.  The  state  or  privi- 
leges of  one  who  is  the  first  born. 

PRt-MOR'DI-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  primordialis,  pri- 
mordium;  primus,  first,  and  ordo,  order.] 

First  in  order  ;  original ;  existing  from  the  begin- 
ning. Boyle. 

PRl-MOR'DI-AL,  71.  Origin  ;  first  principle  or  ele- 
ment. More. 

Plil-.MOR'DI-AN,  7i.     A  kind  of  plum. 

PRI-MOR'DI-ATE,  a.  [See  Primordial.]  Original; 
existing  from  the  first.  Boyle. 

PRIMP,  v.  i.  To  be  formal  or  affected.  [JVot  English, 
or  local] 

PRIM'RoSE,  7i.  [L.  primula  verh  ;  primus,  first,  and 
rosa,  a  rose  ;  literally,  the  first,  or  an  early  rose  in 
spring.] 

An  early  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Primula,  of 
several  varieties,  as  the  white,  the  red,  the  yellow- 
flowered,  &c.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  gay  or 
flqwerv  ;  as,  the  primrose  way. 

PRI'MUM  MOB'I-LE,  [L.]  First  cause  of  motion 
In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  outermost  of  the  revolv- 
ing spheres  of  the  universe,  which  was  supposed  to 
give  motion  to  all  the  others. 

PRI'MUS  IjVTER    PA' RES,     [L.]      Chief  among 

PRI'MY,  ffl.     Bloomina.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

PRINCE,  (prins,)  n.     [Fr.  id. ;  It.  and  Sp.  principc  ;  L. 
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princeps ;  D.  prins ;  G.  prim  ;  Arm.  princ.  This  word 
is  probably  compounded  of  primus,  corrupted,  as  the 
Gr.  irpiv,  and  ceps,  head,  Fr.  chef;  or  perhaps  of  the 
Celtic  breen,  summit,  whence  W.  brenin,  king,  an 
exalted  one,  and  ceps.    Hence  Brennus,  the  name  of 


a  celebrated  Gaulish  commander.    In  Pers.     TJ»J 

•  barin  signifies  lofty,  or  one  elevated  in  place  or  of- 
fice.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  sovereign  ;  the  chief  and  in- 
dependent ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Thus,  when 
we  speak  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  we  include  em- 
perors and  kings.  Hence,  a  chief  in  general ;  as,  a 
pritwe  of  the  celestial  host,  Millon. 

2.  A  sovereign  in  a  certain  territory ;  one  who  has 
the  government  of  a  particular  state  or  territory,  but 
holds  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services ; 
as,  the  princes  of  the  German  states. 

3.  The  son  of  a  king  or  emperor,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family  ;  as,  princes  of  the  blood.  In  England, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  is  created  prince  of  Wales. 

Brande. 

4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men.  Peacham. 

5.  A  chief  or  ruler  of  either  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  called,  by  Camden,  prince  ;  but  this  application  is 
unusual  and  harsh. 

Prince  of  the  senate,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  the  per- 
son first  called  in  the  roll  of  senators.  Brande. 

In  Scripture,  this  name  prnn-e  is  given  to  God,  Dan. 
viii. ;  to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  peace, 
Is.  ix.,  and  the  Prince  of  life,  Sets  iii. ;  to  the  chief 
of  the  priests,  the  prince  of  the  sanctuary,  Is.  xliii. ; 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  Dan.  ix. ;  to  men  of  superior 
worth  and  excellence,  Eccles.  x. ;  to  nobles,  counsel- 
ors, and  officers  of  a  kingdom,  Is.  x. ;  to  the  chief 
men  of  families  or  tribes,  .Yum.  xvii.  ;  to  Hatan,  who 
is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  John  xii.,  and  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  Eph.  ii. 

PRINCE,  v.  i.   To  play  the  prince  ;  to  take  state.  Shak. 

PRINCE'DOM,  (prins'dum,)  n.  The  jurisdiction,  sov- 
ereignty, rank,  or  estate,  of  a  prince. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  1  reduce.       MUUm. 

PRINCE'LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  prince.  Shak. 

PRINCE'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  princely.]      The  state, 

manner,  or  dignity,  of  a  prince.  Sherwood. 

PRINCE'LY,   a.     Resembling  a  prince  ;    having  the 

appearance  of  one  high    born;   stately;    dignified; 

as,  a  princely  gentleman  ;  a  princely  youth.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes  ;  as,  a  man  of  prince- 
ly birth  ;  a  princely  dame.  Sidney.     Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  august;  as, 
a  princely  gift ;  princely  virtues.  Shak.     Waller. 

4.  Very  large  ;  as,  a  princely  fortune. 

5.  Magnificent;  rich  ;  as,  a  princely  entertainment. 
PRINCE'LY,  ado.  In  a  priiice-like  manner.  Johnson. 
PRIN'CE'S-FEATH'ER,    (-feth'er,)    n.     An   annual 

plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus.  Loudon. 

PRIN'CE'S  MET'jJL,  71.     A  compound  of  copper  and 

zinc,  in  imitation  of  gold  ;  also  called  Prince  Rupert's 

metal.  Ure. 

PRIN'CESS,  7i.    A  female  sovereign,  as  an  empress  or 

queen.  Dryden. 

2.  Asovereign  lady  of  rank  next  to  that  of  aqueen. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  king.  Shak. 

4.  The  consort  of  a  priiice ;  as,  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

PRIN'CESS-LIKE, )  a.    In  the  manner  of  a  princess. 
PRIN'CESS-LY,       j  Byron. 

PRIN'CI-PAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  principalis,  from  prin- 

1.  Chief;  highest  in  rank,  character,  or  respecta- 
bility ;  as,  the  principal  officers  of  a  government ;  the 
principal  men  of  a  city,  town,  or  state.  Acts  xxv. 
1  Chron.  xxiv.        .  .... 

2.  Chief;  most  important  or  considerable  ;  as,  the 
principal  topics  of  debate  ;  the  principal  arguments 
in  a  case  ;  the  principal  points  of  law  ;  the  principal 
beams  of  a  building  :  {he  principal  productions  of  a 
country. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing — Prov.  iv. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  [A  Latin  use.] 

Spenser.     Rich.  Diet. 

4.  In  law  a  principal  challenge,  is  where  the  cause 
assigned  carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favor,  or  malice.  Blackstone. 

5.  In  music,  fundamental. 

PRIN'CI-PAL,  ii.  A  chief  or  head  ;  one  who  takes 
the  lead  :  as,  the  principal  of  a  faction,  an  insurrcc- 

2.  The  president,  governor,  or  chief  in  authority. 
We  apply  the  word  to  the  chief  instructor  of  an  acad- 
emy or  seminary  of  learning. 

3.  In  law,  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 
crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  in  Hie  lir>i  degree, 
is  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime  ;  a  principal 

and  abetting  the  fact  to  be  done  ;  distinguished 
from  an  Accessory.  In  treason,  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  principals.  Blackstone. 
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4.  In  commerce,  a  capital  sum  lent  on  interest,  due 
as  a  debt  or  used  as  a  fund  ;  so  called  in  distinction 
from  Interest  or  Profits. 

Taxes  must  be  continued,  because  we  have  r.o  other  means  for 
paying  off  the  principal.  Swift. 

5.  One  primarily  engaged ;  a  chief  party ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  Auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries,  in  the  war.        Swift. 

6.  In  music,  an  organ  stop. 
PRIN-CI-PAL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  principalis.] 

1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power.     Sidney.  Spenser. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty.  Tit. 
iii.  Milton. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  prince;  or  the  country  which 
gives  title  to  a  prince  ;  as,   the  priiWipolity  of  Wales. 

4.  Superiority  ;  predominance.     [Little  user/.] 

Taylor. 

5.  In  Scripture,  royal  state  or  attire.    Jcr.  xiii. 
PRIN'CI-PAL-LY,  adn.    Chiefly  ;  above  all. 

They  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism,  who  think  its  business  is 
principally  to  find  fault.  Dryden. 

PRIN'CI-PAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  principal 
or  chief. 


PRIN-CIP'I-A,  rt.  pi.     [L.  principivm.] 

First  principles  ;  the  title  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
great  work. 

PRIN-CIP'I-ANT,  a.  Relating  to  principles  or  begin- 
nings. 

PRIN-CIP-I-A'TION,  n.     [from  L.  principiv.m.'] 

Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts.  [Not 
used.']  Bacon. 

PRIN'CI-PLE,  n.  [It.  principio  ;  Fr.  principe ;  L.  prin- 
cipium,  beginning.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  cause,  source,  or  origin, 
of  any  thing  ;  that  from  which  a  thing  proceeds;  as, 
the  principle  of  motion  ;  the  principles  of  action. 

Dryden. 

2.  Element  ;  constituent  part ;  primordial  sub- 
stance. 

3.  Being  that  produces  any  thing  ;  operative  cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  Tillolson. 

4.  In  science,  a  truth  admitted  either  without  proof, 
or  considered  as  having  been  before  proved.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  is  synonymous  with  axiom;  in  the 
latter,  with  the  phrase  rstul>li<litd  principle. 

5.  Ground  ;  foundation  ;  that  which  supports  an 
assertion,  an  action,  or  a  series  of  actions  or  of  rea- 
soning. On  what  principle  can  this  be  affirmed  or 
denied?  He  justifies  his  proceedings  on  the  princi- 
ple of  expedience  or  necessity.  He  reasons  on  sound 
principles. 

6.  A  general  truth ;  a  law  comprehending  many 
subordinate  truths  ;  as,  the  principles  of  morality,  of 
law,  of  government,  &c. 

7.  Tenet ;  that  whirli  is  believed,  whether  truth  or 
not,  but  which  serves  as  a  rule  of  action  or  the  basis 
of  a  system  ;  as,  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  or  of 
the  Epicureans. 

8.  A  settled  law  or  rule  of  action  in  human  beings. 
Thus  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  to  resent  in- 
juries and  repel  insults. 

Proximate  principle.     See  Proximate. 
rRIN'CI-PLE,  v.  t.     To  establish  or  fix   in  tenets  ;  to 
impress  with  any  tenet,  good  or  ill ;  chiefly  used  in  the 
participle. 

Men  have  been  prinrijt'ft  with  nn  epiniuii  that  they  must  not 
consult  reason  in  things  of  religion.  Locke. 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind.  Locke. 

PRIN'CI-PLED,  pp.  Established  in  opinion  or  in  ten- 
ets ;  firmly  fited  in  the  mind. 

PRIN'CI-PLING,  ppr.  Establishing  firmly  in  the 
mind. 

PRIN'COCK,  j  7i.     [On.  prink,  or  prim,  and  cock.]     A 

PRIN'COX,  (  .coxcomb  ;  a  conceited  person  ;  a  pert 
young  rogue;  a  ludicrous  word.       [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

PUINK,  v.  i.  [D.  pronken,  to  shine,  to  make  a  show, 
to  strut;  G.  prangen,  to  shine,  to  make  a  show; 
prunken,  id.  ;  Dan.  prunker,  to  make  a  show,  to  strut ; 
Sw.  prunka,  to  make  a  figure.  If  71  is  casual,  these 
words  are  radically  the  same  as  Sw.  prackt,  Dan.  D. 
pragt,  G.  pracht,  pomp,  show,  and  all   coinciding  in 

origin  with  Ar.  jo  baraka,  to  shine,  to  adorn.   See 

Prance  and  Prank.] 

1.  To  prank  ;  to  dress  for  show. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  put  on  stately  airs. 
PRINK,  v.  t.     To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 
PRINK'ING,  ppr.     Dressing  for  show.  [Cowper. 
PRINT,   v.  t.     [W.  printiaw,  to  print ;    Fr.  imp.   ' 

empreinte;  Sp.    imprint:/-:   It.   imprimrre;  from 


to  importune,  pin!  tin-  from  pniiifarr,  to  importune, 
(that  is,  to  press,)  from  pronto,  ready,  bold,  L.  promp- 
tus,  that  is,  pressed  or  pressing  forward.  In  W. 
print  is  said  by  Owen  to  be  from  rhint,  a  groove 
or  notch,  and  if  this  is  the  original  word,  print 
must  be  a  different  word  from  the  Fr.  imprimer. 
The  Italian  unites  the  L.  premo  and  promo.] 
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1.  In  general,  to  take  or  form  letters,  characters,  or 
figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material,  by  impres- 
sion. Thus  letters  are  taken  on  paper  by  impressing 
it  on  types  blackened  with  ink.  Figures  are  printed 
on  cloth  by  means  of  blocks  or  a  cylinder.    The 


to  print  books,  to 
kenesses,  &x. 


from  copper-plates. 

print  calico,  to  print  tunes,  music. 

2.  To  mark  by  pressing  one  thi 
On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  lie  rode, 

That  scarcely  prints  tie'  (urf  un  which  he  trod.         Dryde 

3.  To  impress  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed 

4.  To  form  by  impression. 


Te  shall    not 


■  flesh, 


marks  upon 

PRINT,  v.  i.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  typography, 
or  of  taking  impressions  of  letters,  figures,  and  the 
like. 

2.  To  publish  a  book.     [Elliptical.] 

From  the  moment  he  jnints,  lie  must  expect  to  hear  no  more 
of  truth.  Pops. 

PRINT,  7i.  A  mark  made  by  impression ;  any  line, 
character,  figure,  or  indentation  of  any  form,  made 
by  the  pressure  of  one  body  or  thing  on  another  ;  as, 
tbe  print  of  the  tooth  or  of  the  nails  in  flesh  ;  the 
print  of  the  foot  in  sand  or  snow  ;  the  print  of  a 
wheel  ;  the  print  of  types  on  paper.     Hence, 

2.  The  impressions  of  Types  in  general,  as  to  form, 
size,  &c.  ;  as,  a  small  print ;  a  large  print ;  a  fair 
prin  .^ 

as,  a  bui 

4.  The  representation  or  tieitre  of  any  thing  madi 
by  impression  :  as,  the  print  of  the  face  ;  the  print  of 
a  temple  ;  prints-  of  antiquities.  Dryden. 

5.  In  architecture,  a  plaster  cast  of  a  flat  ornament, 
or  an  ornament  of  this  kind  formed  of  plaster  from 
a  mold.  Gloss,  of  Archit. 

6.  The  state  of  being  printed  and  published.  Dif- 
fidence sometimes  prevents  a  man  from  suffering  his 
works  to  appear  in  print. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print.  Shak. 

7.  A  single  sheet  printed  for  sale  ;  a  newspaper. 

The  prints,  abeut  three  tliys,  alter,  were   filled  with  the  same 
terms.  Addison. 

8.  Formal  method.     [Not  in  use.]  Locke. 

9.  Prints;  in  the  plural,  engravings;  also,  printed 
calicoes. 

Out  of  print ;  a  phrase  which  signifies  that,  of  a 

printed  and   published  work,  there  are  no  copies  for 

sale,  or  none  for  sale  by  the  publisher. 
PRINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Impressed  with   letters,  &c. ; 

indented. 
PRINT'ER,  7t.     One  that  prints  books,  pamphlets,  or 

papers. 

2.  One  that  stains  or  prints  cloth  with  figures,  as 
calico. 

3.  One  that  impresses  letters  or  figures  with  cop- 
per-plates. 

PRINT'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  letters,  characters,  or 
figures  on  any  thing  ;  making  marks  or  indentations. 

PRINT'ING,  7«.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  impress- 
ing letters,  characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or 
other  material ;  the  business  of  a  printer;  typogra- 
phy. 

Letter  press  printing,  is  that  which  is  performed 
from  movable  types  set  up  for  each  edition  of  a 
work,  instead  of  stereotype  plates. 

PRINTTNG-INK,  7!.  Ink  used  in  printing  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  lamp-black 
mingled  with  linseed  oil  boiled  down  to  a  thick  con- 
sistence, or  with  balsam  of  capivi  and  other  ingre- 
dients for  the  finer  qualities.  Buchanan. 

PRINT'ING-MA-CHlNE',  71.  A  genera!  name  for  all 
printing  presses  in  which  the  work  is  performed  by 
machinery,  and  not  directlv  bv  hand.     Buchanan. 

PRINT'ING-PA'PER,  71.  Paper  to  be  used  in  the 
printing  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  ;  as  distinguished 
from  writing-paper,  press. paper,  wrapping-paper,  &c. 

PRINT'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  press  for  the  printing  of 
books,  &c. 

PRINT'LESS,  a.  That  leaves  no  print  or  impression  ; 
as,  priutless  feet.  Milton. 

P.RI'OR,  a.  [L.  comp.  Probably  the  first  syllable  is 
contracted  from  pris,  prid,  or  some  other  word,  for 
the  Latin  has  prisee,  pristinus.] 

Preceding  in  the  order  of  time ;  former;  antece- 
dent ;  anterior ;  as,  a  prior  discovery  ;  prior  obliga- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  by 
Cabot  was  six  or  seven  weeks  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  it  bv  Columbus.  The  discovery  of  the  Labrador 
coast  by  Cabot  was  on  the  11th  of  June,  1499  ;  that 
of  the  continent  by  Columbus,  was  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  same  year. 

PRI'OR,  71.     [Fr.  priciir  ;  It.  priore  ;  L.  prior.] 

1.  The  superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  one 
next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot.  Priors  are  claustral  or 
conoentical.  The  conventkal  are  the  same  as  abbots. 
A  claustral.  prior  is  one  that  governs  the  religious  of 
an  abbey  or  priory  in  cominaulam,  having  his  juris- 
diction wholly  from  the  abbot.  Encyc. 
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2.  In  some  churches,  one  who  presides  over  others 
in  Hie  same  churches.  Ayliffe. 

PRl'OR-ATE,  n.     Government  by  a  prior.     Warton. 

PRX'OR-ESS,  71.    A  female  superior  of  a  convent  of 
nuns.  Dryden 

PRT-OR'I-TY,  71.    The  state  of  being  antecedent  in 
time,  or  of  precotltne  something  else;  as,  priority  of 
birth.    The  priority  of  Homer  or  Hesiod   has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute. 
2.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank.  Shak. 

Priority  of  debts,  is  a  superior  claim  to  payment,  or 
to  payment  before  others. 

PRI'OR-LY,  adv.     Antecedently.    [A  bad  word,  and 
not.  used.]  Oeddes. 

PRi'OH-SHIP.Ti.    The  state  or  office  of  prior. 

PRI'OR-Y,  /i.t  A  convent  of  which   a    prior  is  the 
superior,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey.  Shak. 

2.  Priories  are  the  churches  given  to  priors  in  titu- 
luni,  or  by  way  of  title.  Ayliffe. 

PRI'SAGE,  71.     [Fr.  prise,   from  priser,   to  pnze   or 
value.] 

A  right  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  of 
taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more  ;  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast.  This,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  ex- 
changed into  a  duty  of  two  shillings  for  every  tun 


PRIS-CILL'IAN-IST,  77.  In  church  history,  a  follower 
of  Prisciilian,  bishop  of  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth 
century.  Prisciilian  embraced  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics  or  Manichees,  and,  though  of  un- 
impeachable morals  and  a  very  devout  man,  he  was 
arraigned  as  a  heretic  before  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
condemned,  and  afterwartl  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  A.  D.  385.  This  was  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  putting  a  man  to  death  for  heresy  under 
a  Christian  government,  and  it  met  with  strong  dis- 
approbation from  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics.  Murdoch. 

PRISE,  n.     A  lever.     [See  Prize.]  Halliwell. 

PRISM,  n.  *[Fr.  prisme;  Low  L.  Sp.  and  It.  prisma ; 
Gr.  ttptapa,  from  irpioj,  to  cut  with  a  saw,  to  press 
or  strain,  Russ.  pru.] 

A  solid  whose  bases  or  ends  are  any  similar,  equal, 
and  parallel  plane  figures,  and  whose  sides  are  par- 
allelograms. 

A  trihedral  prism  of  glass  is  one  bounded  by  two 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends  and  three  plain 
and  well-poli-.li.tl  sides  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to 
the  three  angles  of  the  other  end.  This  is  the  prism 
used  in  optics  to  separate  the  different  colors. 

Newton. 

PRIS-MAT'I€,         )  a.    Resembling  a  prism  ;   as,  a 

PRIS-MAT'IC-AL,  \     prismatic  form. 

2.  Separated  or  distributed  by  a  prism  ;  formed  by 
a  prism  ;  as,  prismatic  colors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prism. 
PRIS-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  or  manner 


of  a  prism.  Boyle. 

PRIS-MA-TOID'AL,  a.     [L.  prisma  and  Gr.  a&o'c.] 

Havinc  a  prism-like  form.  Ure. 

PRIS'MOID,  n.     [L.  prisma  and  Gr.  ticSo?,  form.] 

A  body  that,  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 
PRIS-MOID'AL,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  prismoid. 
PRIS.U'Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  prism. 

Am.  Review. 
PRIS' ON,   (priz'n,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  pris,  taken,  from 
prendre,  to  take,  L.  prendo ;  Sp.  prision ;  Arm.  pri- 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  place  of  confinement,  or 
involuntary  restraint ;  but  appropriately,  a  public 
building  for  the  confinement  or  safe  custody  of  debt- 
ors and  criminals  committed  by  process  of  law  ;  a 
jail.  Originally,  a  prison,  as  Lord  Coke  observes, 
was  only  a  place  of  safe  custody  ;  but  it  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  place  of  punishment.  We  have  state 
prisons,  for  the  confinement  of  criminals  by  way  of 
punishment. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

The  tyrant  JEolus, 
With  power  imperi.i],  rink*  tie-  ..|rie;e|iiiir  winds, 
And  sounding  t  nip,  Ms  in  ihuk  j.risuns  binds.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  low,  obscure,  afflicted  condition. 
Eccles.  iv. 

4.  The  cave  where  David  was  confined.     Ps.  cxlii. 

5.  A  state  of  spiritual  bondage.     Is.  xlii. 
PRIS'ON,  v.  t.     To  shut  up  in  a  prison;  to  confine; 

to  restrain  from  liberty. 

2.  To  confine  in  any  manner.  Shak. 

3.  To  captivate  ;  to  enchain.  Milton. 
[This  word  is  proper,  but  Imprison  is  more  core- 


on  swiftness  in  running  ;  commonly  called  Pr 
bars.  StrutL 

PRIS'ON-i?D,  pp.  or  a.    Imprisoned:   confined;  re- 
strained. 

PRIS' ON- EE,  71.    One  who  is  confined  in  a  prison  by 
legal  arrest  or  warrant. 

2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of  the  sher- 
iff, whether  in  prison  or  not ;  as,  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  a  court. 
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3.  A  captive  ;  one  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war. 

4.  One  whose  liberty  is  restrained,  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage. 

PRIS'ON-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  prisoners 
are  confined  ;  a  jail.     Judges  xvi.  Shak. 

PRIS'ON-ING, ppr.     Confining;  imprisoning. 

PRIS'  ON-MENT,  n.    Confinement  in  a  prison  ;  im- 
prisonment Shak, 
[  The  latter  is  commonly  used.] 

PRIS'TINE,  (-tin,)  a.  [L.  pristinus.  See  Prior  and 
Pr*:.] 

First ;  original  ;  primitive  ;  as,  the  pristine  state  of 
innocence  ;  the  pristine  manners  of  a  people  ;  the 
pristine  constitution  of  things.  Newton. 

PRI'f  H'EE  ;  a  corruption  of  pray  thee,  as,  I  prithee  ;  but 
it  is  generally  used  without  the  pronoun,  prithee. 

PRIT'TLE-PRAT'TLE,  n.  Empty  talk;  trifling 
loquacity  ;  a  word  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Bp.  Bramhall. 

PRT'VA-CY,  n.  [from  private.]  A  state  of  being  in 
retirement  from  the  company  or  observation  of  others; 
secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  from  company  or  observa- 
tion ;  retreat ;  solitude  ;  retirement. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie.  Rowe. 

3.  Privity.     [JVot  used.]     [See  Privity.] 

Arbuthnot. 

4.  Taciturnity.     [JVot  used.]  Ainsworth. 

5.  Secrecy  ;  concealment  of  what  is  said  or  done. 
PRI  VA'DO,  n.     [Sp.]    A  secret  friend.     [Not  used.] 

PRI'VATE,  a.  [L.  priimtus,  from  privo,  to  bereave, 
properly,  to  strip  or  separate  ;  prints,  singular,  several, 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  lint  is,  separate;  It.  privare, 
Sp.  privar,  Fr.  privcr,  to  deprive.  Privo  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  bereave,  Sax.  bereajian  or  gcrcufian, 
from  reafian,  to  strip,  to  spoil,  L.  rapio,  diripio,  cripio  ; 
privo,  for  perivo  or  berivo  ;  W.  rhaib,  a  snatching  ; 
rheibiaw,  to  snatch.     See  Rip,  Reap,  and  Strip.] 

1.  Properly,  separate;  unconnected  with  others; 
hence,  peculiar  to  one's  self;  belonging  to  or  con- 
cerning an  individual  only  ;  as,  a  man's  private  opin- 
ion, business,  or  concerns ;  private  property ;  the 
king's  private  purse ;  a  man's  private  expenses. 
Charge  the  money  to  my  private  account  in  the  com- 
pany's books. 

2.  Peculiar  to  a  number  in  a  joint  concern,  to  a 
company  or  body  politic  ;  as,  the  private  interest  of  a 
family,  of  a  company,  or  of  a  state  ;  opposed  to  Pub- 
lic, or  to  the  general  interest  of  nations. 

3.  Sequestered  from  company  or  observation  ;  se- 
cret ;  secluded  ;  as,  a  private  cell ;  a  private  room  or 
apartment ;  private  prayer. 

4.  Not  publicly  known  ;  not  open  ;  as,  a  private 
negotiation. 

5.  Not  invested  with  public  office  or  employment; 
as,  a  private  man  or  citj/.on  ;  pneatc  life.  Shak. 

A  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon.  Blackstone. 

6.  Individual;  personal;  in  contradistinction  from 
Porlic  or  National  ;  as,  private  interest. 

Private  way,  in  law,  is  a  way  or  passage  in  which 
a  man  has  an  interest  and  right,  though  the  ground 
may  belong  to  another  person.  In  common  language, 
a  private  way  may  be  a  secret  way,  one  not  known 

A  private  act,  or  statute,  is  one  which  operates  on 
an  individual  or  company  only  ;  opposed  to  a  gen- 
eral law,  which  operates  on  the"  whole  community. 

A  private  nuisance,  or  wrong,  is  one  which  affects  an 
individual.  Blackstone. 

In  private  ;  secretly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

Scripture. 

PRI'VATE,  n.      A  secret  message  ;    particular  busi- 
ness.    [  Unusual.]  Shak.     B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  common  soldier. 

TRl-VA-TEER',  ?i.  [from  private.]  A  ship  or  vessel 
of  war  owned  and  equipped  by  a  private  man  or  by 
individuals,  at  their  own  expense,  to  seize  or  plunder 
the  ships  of  an  enemy  in  war.  Such  a  ship  must  be 
licensed  or  commissioned  by  government,  or  it  is  a 
pirate. 

PRl-VA-TEER',  v.  i.  To  cruise  in  a  commissioned 
private  ship  against  an  enemy,  for  seizing  their  ships 
or  annoving  their  commerce. 

PRI-VA-TEER'ING,  n.  The  act  of  plundering  the 
ships  of  an  enemv  by  privateers. 

PIU-VA-TEERS'MAN,  n.  An  officer  or  seaman  of  a 
privateer. 

PIU'VATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  secret  manner ;  not  openly 
or  publicly. 

2.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual  or  compa- 
ny.    He  js  not  privately  benefited. 

company  or  soeiety. 
Wotton. 

3.  The  state  of  an  individual  in  the  rank  of  com- 
mon citizens,  or  not  invested  will]  office. 

PRI-VA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  jirivatio,  from  privo. 
See  Private.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  deprived  ;  particularly,  dep- 
rivation or  absence  of  what  is  necessary  for  com- 
fort. He  endures  his  privations  with  wonderful  for- 
titude. 


PRI 


2.  The  act  of  removing  something  possessed  ;  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality. 
The  garrison  was  compelled  by  privation  to  sur- 
render 

For  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 

But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within  i  Davies. 

3.  Absence,  in  general.  Darkness  is  a.  privation  of 
light.  Encyc. 

4.  The  act  of  the  mind  in  separating  a  thing  from 
something  appendant.  Johnson. 

5.  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 

Bacon. 
[But  in  this  sense,  Deprivation  is  now  used.  See 
Deprivation.] 
PRIV'A-TIVE,  a.    Causing  privation. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something  ;  not 
positive.  Privative  is  in  things  what  negative  is.  in 
propositions  ;  as,  privative  bless  ings,  at'eoeenl  .  li'neri  y, 
ami  integrity.  Taylor. 

PRIV'A-TIVE,  n.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  the 
absence  of  something.  Blackness  and  darkness  are 
privatives.  Bacon. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a  word  which  changes 
its  signification  and  gives  it  a  contrary  sense,  as  a  in 
Greek;  uSikoc,  unjust;  a  and  Siko  ;  un  and  in  in 
English,  as  unwise,  inhuman.  The  word  may  also  be 
applied  to  suffixes,  as  /csv?  in  harmless. 
PRIV'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  the  absence  of  some- 
2.  Negatively.  [thing. 

The  duty  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  down  first  privativcly.    [  Un- 
usual.] Hammond. 
PRIV'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.    Notation  of  the  absence  of 

something.     [Little  used.] 
PRIVET,  n.    An  ornamental  European  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Ligustrum,  much  used  in  hedges.     The  ever- 
green privet  is  of  the  genus  Rhamnus.     Mock  privet 
is  of  the  genus  Phillyrea.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PRIVI-LEGE,  ii.  f  [Fr.,  from  L.  privilcgium ;  privus, 
separate,  private,  and  lex,  law  ;  originally,  a  private 
law,  some  public  act  that  regarded  an  individual.] 

1.  A  particular  and  peculiar  benefit  or  advantage 
enjoyed  by  a  person,  company,  or  society,  beyond 
the  common  advantages  of  other  citizens.  A  privi- 
lege may  be  a  particular  right  granted  by  law  or  held 
by  custom,  or  it  may  be  an  exemption  from  some 
burden  to  which  others  are  subject.  The  nobles  of 
Great  Britain  have  the  privilege  of  being  triable  by 
their  peers  only.  Members  of  parliament  and  of  our 
legislatures  have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
arrests  in  certain  cases.  The'  powers  of  a  banking 
company  are  privileges  granted  by  the  legislature. 

Kealewell. 

2.  Any  peculiar  benefit  or  advantage,  right  or  im- 
munity, not  common  to  others  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  we  speak  of  national  privileges,  antl  civil  and 
political  privileges,  which  we  enjoy  above  other  na- 
tions. We  have  ecclesiastical  and  religious  privileges 
secured  to  us  by  our  constitutions  of  government. 
Personal  privileges  are  attached  to  the  person,  as 
those  of  embassadors,  peers,  members  of  legislatures, 
&c.  Real  privileges  are  attached  to  place,  as  the 
privileges  of  the  king's  palace  in  England. 

3.  Advantage  ;  favor  ;  benefit. 

A  nation  despicable  by  its  w-cal;n.  .-..s  l"irf"i^  <ven  the  privilege  of 

being  neutral.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

Writ  of  privilege,  is  a  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged 
person  from  custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit. 
Blaclcstone. 
Water  privilege ;  the  advantage  of  a  waterfall   in 
streams  sufficient  to  raise  water  for  driving  water- 
wheels,    or    a    place    affording    such     advantage. 
America.      [Privilege   is    here    abusively   used    for 
advantage;   it  ought  not   to  be  used  in  a  physical 
sense.] 
PRIVI-LEGE,  v.  t.    To  grant  some  particular  right 
or  exemption  to  ;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar  right  or 
immunity;  as,  to  privilege  representatives  from  ar- 
rest; to  privilege  the  officers  and  students  of  a  col- 
lege from  military  duty. 
2.  To  exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

This  place  doth  privilege  me.  Daniel. 

PRIVI-LEG -£D,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  privilege  ; 
enjoyins  a  peculiar  right  or  immunity.  The  clergy 
in  Great  Britain  were  formerly  a  privileged  body  of 
men.  No  person  is  privileged  from  arrest  for  indict- 
able crimes. 
PRIV'I-LEG-ING,  ppr.      Investing  with    a    peculiar 

right  or  immunity. 
PRIVILY,  adv.     [from  privy.]     Privately ;  secretly. 

False  teachers  :u ••■  vuu,  who  will  jirieily  bring  in  damnable 

heresies.  — 2  Pet.  ii. 
PRIVI-TY,  71.       [Fr.    privauU.     See   Private    and 
Privv.] 
1.  Privacy  ;  secrecy  ;  confidence. 


2.  Private  knowledge  ;  joint  knowledge  with  an- 
other of  a  private  concern,  which  is  often  supposed 
to  imply  consent  or  concurrence. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  np.Mi  f.a-  his  departure,  net  without  the 
privily  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Siai/l. 


But  it  is  usual  to  say,  "  a  thing  is  done  with  his 
privity  and  consent;"  in  which  phrase,  privity  signi- 
fies merely  private  knowledge. 

3.  Privities ;  in  the  plural,  secret  parts  ;  the  parts 
which  modesty  requires  to  be  concealed. 
PRIVY,  a.     [Fr.  prive  ;  L.  privus.     See  Private.] 

1.  Private  ;  pertaining  to  some  person  exclusively; 
assigned  to  private  uses  ;  not  public ;  as,  the  privy 
purse;  the  privy  coffer  of  a  king.  Blackstone. 

2.  Secret ;  clandestine  ;  not  open  or  public  ;  as,  a 
privy  attempt  to  kill  one. 

3.  Private  ;  appropriated  to  retirement ;  not  shown  ; 
not  open  for  the  admission  of  company ;  as,  a  privy 
chamber.    Eick.  xxi. 

4.  Privately^nowing  ;  admitted  to  the  participa- 
tion of  knowledge  with   another  of  a  secret  trans- 


.  kingdom  than  be  privy  t 


jy  to  the  plot. 


5.  Admitted 

her  of  d 
sons  selected  by  him  to  advise  him  in  the  ad 
tration  of  the  government.  Blackstone. 

A  privy  verdict,  is  one  given  to  the  judge  out  of 
court,  which  is  of  no  force  unless  afterward  affirmed 
by  a  public  verdict  in  court.  Blackstone. 

PRIVY,  n.  In  law,  a  partaker ;  a  person  having  an 
interest  in  any  action  or  thing;  as,  a  privy  in  blood. 
Privies  are  of  four  kinds ;  privies  in  blood,  as  the 
heir  to  his  father  ;  privies  in  representation,  as  exec- 
utors and  administrators  to  the  deceased  ;  privies  in 
estate,  as  he  in  reversion  and  he  in  remainder,  donor 

*  and  donee,  lessor  and  lessee  ;  privy  in  tenure,  as  the 
lord  in  escheat.  Encyc. 

2.  A  necessary  house. 

PRIVY  COrjN'CIL.     See  Council. 

PRIVY  CHAM'BER,  7t.  In  Great  Britain,  the  private 
apartment  in  a  royal  residence  or  mansion.  Gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber  are  servants  of  the  king, 
who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at 
court,  in  their  diversions,  &c.  They  are  forty-eight 
in  number,  under  the  lord  chamberlain.         Encyc. 

PRIVY  eOUN'SEL-OR,  n.  A  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

Privy  counselors  are  made  by  the  king's  nomina- 
tion, without  patent  or  grant.  Blackstone. 

PRIVY-SEAL,        I  n.     In  England,  the  seal  which 

PRIVY-SIG'NET,  (  the  king  uses  previously  in 
grants,  &c,  which  are  to  pass  the  great  seal,  or 
which  he  uses  in  matters  of  subordinate  consequence, 
which  do  not  require  the  great  seal. 

2.  Privy-sea!  is  used  elliptically  for  the  principal 
secretary  of  state,  or  person  intrusted  with  the  privy- 
seal. 

makes  una  a  writ  or  warrant  lire  on  In  tlr  di.ncery.'   The 
sign  manual  is  the  warrant  In  lie-  priey-scal,  ami  Mi     privy- 

scal  is  the  warrant  to  the  great  seal.  Blackstone. 

PRIZE,  7?..     [Fr.  prise,  from  pris,  taken  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
prcsa  :  G.  preis  ;  D.  prys  ;  Dan.  priis ;  Sw.  pris.     See 
Praise  and  Price.] 
Literally,  thai  v.  hicli  is  taken  ;  hence, 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war ; 
any  species  of  goods  or  property  seized  by  force  as 
spoil  or  plunder;  or  that  which  is  taken  in  combat, 
particularly  a  ship.  A  privateer  takes  an  enemy's 
ship  as  a  prize;  they  make  prize  of  all  the  property 
of  the  enemy. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  from  another;  that  which 
is  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs,  with  ardent  eyes, 

Soon  to  obtain  aial  lung  pe-'  ss  theorize.  Pope. 

3.  That  which  is  obtained  or  offered  as  the  reward 
of  contest. 

I  will  never  wrestle  for  prize.  Shak. 

I  fought  and  conquered,  yet  have  lost  the  prize.  Dryden. 

4.  The  reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

Drydtn. 

5.  In  coUnepuiid  hut  "imge,  any  valuable  thing  gained. 

6.  The  money  drawn  by  a  "lottery  ticket;  opposed 
to  Blank. 

7.  A  lever,  and  also  the  hold  of  a  lever. 
PRIZE,  v.  t.    To  raise  or  force  with  a  lever.    [See 

Pry.] 
PRIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  priser,  from  prix,  price,  L.  prctium; 
It.  apnreziare:   Fr.  apprecier.     English   analogy  re- 
quires that  the  compound  should  he  conformed  to  the 
orthography  of  this  word,  and  written  apprize] 

prize  the  goods  specified  in  an  invoice. 

Lire  1  prize  not  a  straw.  Sliak. 

2.  To  valuo  highly ;  to  estirnato  to  be  of  great 
worth  ;  to  esteem. 

I  prize  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.  Dryden. 

PRTZ'CT),  pp.  or  a.    Rated  ;  valued  ;  esteemed. 

PWZE'-FIGHT-ER,  (-ITte'er,)  7t.  One  that  fights 
publicly  for  a  reward ;  applied  particularly  to  a 
boxer.  Pope. 

PRIZE'-FIGHT-ING,  n.  Fighting,  especially  boxing, 
in  public  for  a  reward. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


■  Sue  rUt'iri-il,  llli'sirtttitiiif. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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PRTZE'-MON-EY,  (-mun'ne,)  ?«.  A  dividend  of  the 
proceeds  from  a  captured  vessel,  &c,  paid  to  the 
captors. 

PRIZ'ER,  n.  One  that  estimates  or  sets  the  value  of 
a  thins.  Sliak. 

PRIZ'ING, ppr.    Rating;  valuing;  esteeming. 

PRIZ'ING,  n.  [See  Prize.]  In  marine  language,  the 
application  of  a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body,  as 
a  cask,  anchor,  cannon,  &c.    Falconer's  Marine  Diet. 

TRO,  a  Latin  and  Greek  preposition,  signifying  for, 
before,  forth,  is  probably  contracted  from  -prod,  coin- 
ciding with  It.  proda,  a  prow,  prode,  brave ;  having 
the  primary  sense  of  moving  forward.  [See  Prodi- 
gal.] In  the  phrase  pro  and  con,  that  is,  pro  and 
contra,  it  answers  to  the  English  for ;  for  and  against. 
Prior. 
In  composition,  pro  denotes  fare ,  forth,  forward. 

PRO' A,  n.*  Filling  prim;  a  long,  narrow,  sail  canoe, 
used  in  the  South  Seas,  with  the  head  and  stern  ex- 
actly alike,  but  with  the  sides  differently  formed. 
That  which  is  intended  for  the  lee  side  is  flat,  the 
other  rounding.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  vessel 
is  furnished  with  a  frame  extended  several  feet  to 
windward,  and  bearing  a  small  block  of  wood  like 
a  canoe.  Brande. 

PROB'A-BIL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Proba- 
bilistic 

PROB'A-BIL-IST,  n.  A  term  applied  to  those  who 
maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and  that  prob- 
ability alone  is  to  govern  our  faith  and  actions. 

Encyc.  3m. 

2.  Among  the,  Jesuits,  one  who  maintains  that  a 

man  may  do  what  is  probably  right,  or  is  inculcated 

by  teachers  of  authority,  although  it  may  not  be  the 

most,  probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  right  to  himself. 

Encyc.  Jim. 

PROB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  probabilite ;  L.  probabili- 
tas.     See  Probable.] 

1.  Likelihood  ;  appearance  of  truth  ;  that  state  of 
a  case  or  question  of  fact  which  results  from  supe- 
rior evidence  or  preponderation  of  argument  on  one 
side,  inclining  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  truth,  but 
leaving  some  room  for  doubt.  It  therefore  falls  short 
of  moral  certainty,  but  produces  what  is  called 
opinion. 

Probability  is  (he  appearance  "f  Hi-'  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  [wo  ideas,  by  the  iiilerveiitiun  ui  \ni,i,l\  whose  conneaiun 
is  not  constant,  tint  appeais  fur  the  must  pari  to  be  so. 


balancing  of  probabilities.'  Backminster. 

PROB'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  probabilis,  from  probo, 
to  prove.     See  Prove.] 

1.  Likely  ;  having  more  evidence  than  the  con- 
trary, or  evidence  which  inrlines  the  mind  to  belief, 
but  leaves  some  room  for  doubt. 

That  is  accounted  prnlmlCc,  which  his  heller  arguments  produ- 
cible for  it  than  can  be  hnme'hl  njnin.-a.  it.      '  South. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  principle.-,  at  r-liei.m  are  merely  proUPjle ; 
I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be  morally  certain.     W'ilkins. 

2.  That  renders  something  probable  ;  as,  probable 
evidence,  or  probable  presumption.  Blackstone. 

3.  That  may  be  proved.     [JYot  in  nse.]       Milton. 
PROB'A-BLY,  adn.     Likely  ;  in  likelihood  ;  with  the 

appearance  of  truth  or  reality  ;  as,  the  story  is  prob- 
ably true  ;  the  account  is  probably  correct. 

Dislineaiish  between  what  may  pe.,s,li|v,  and  what  will  probably, 
be  done.  L'Estrange. 

:e.]     In  surgery,  an  instru- 
'ing  ob- 
r  esophagus.  Coze. 

'halebulle,  will]  sponge  Ihed 
Parr. 


RO'BANG,  n.     [See  Pr 

ment  of  whalebone  and  sponge,  for 

stnteiions  in  the  throat  ( 
2.  A  flexible  piece  of  v 

to_the  end. 

RO'BATE,  n.     [L.  probatus,  probo,  to  prove.] 

1.  The  probate  of  a  will  or  testament  is  the  proving 
of  its  genuineness  and  validity,  or  the  exhibition  of 
the  will  to  the  proper  officer,  with  the  witnesses  if 
necessary,  and  the  process  of  determining  its  valid- 
ity, and  the  registry  of  it,  and  such  other  proceed- 
ings as  the  laws  prescribe,  as  preliminary  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  by  the  executor. 

2.  The  right  or  jurisdiction  of  proving  wills.  In 
England,  the  spiritual  court  has  the  probate  of  wills, 
in  tlte  Unit-  d  States,  the  probate  id'  wills  belongs  to 
a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  established  by  law,  usu- 
ally to  a  single  judge,  called  a  judo e  of  probate,  or  a 

3.  Proof.     [jYot  used.]  Slcelton. 
Probate  court,  or  court  of  probate ;  a  court  for  the 

probate  of  wills. 


2.  Trial;  examination;   any  proceeding  designed 

of  a  student  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  degree. 

3.  In  a  monastic  sense,  trial,  or  the  year  of  novi- 
tiate which  a  person  must  pass  in  a  convent,  to  prove 
his  virtue  and  his  ability  to  bear  the  severities  of  the 
rule.  Encyc. 


PRO 

4.  Moral  trial  ;  the  state  of  man  in  the  present 
life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
character,  and  being  qualified  for  a  happier  state. 

Probation  will  end  with  the  present  life.  Nelson. 

5.  Ill  America,  the  trial  of  a  licentiate's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  preparatory  to  his 
settlement.  We  say,  a  man  is  preaching  on  pro- 
bation. 

6.  In  general,  trial  for  proof,  or  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, or  the  time  of  trial. 

PRO-Ba'TION-AL,  a.    Serving  for  trial. 

Pp.  Richardson. 
PRO-BA'TION-A-RY,  a.     Serving  for  trial. 

All  tlie  probationary  work  of  man  is  ended  when  death  arrives. 


While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  for  heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  A  novice.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  student  in  divinity,  who,  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  a  professor  in  a  university  of 
his  good  morals  and  qualifications,  is  admitted  to  sev- 
eral trials,  and  on  acquitting  himself  well,  is  licensed 
to  preach.  Encyc. 

PRO-Ba'TION-ER-SHIP,  n.      The   state   of  hiring  a 

probationer  ;  novitiate.     [Little  used.]  Locke. 

PRO-Ba'TION-SHIP,  n.     A  state  of  probation  ;    no- 
vitiate ;  probation.     [Little  used,  and  unnecessary.] 
PRO'BA-TIVE,  a.     Serving  for  trial  or  proof.      South. 
PRO-Ba'TOR,  n.     [L.]    An  examiner ;  an  approver. 
Maydman. 
2.  In  law,  an  accuser.  Cowcl. 

PRO'BA-TO-RY,  a.     Serving  for  trial.        Bramhall. 

2.  Serving  for  proof.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Relating  to  proof.  Quintilian,  Trans. 
PRO-BA'TUM  EST,    [L.,  it  is  proved.]      An  expres- 
sion subjoined  to  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  a  disease, 
denoting  that  it  has  been  tried  or  proved. 

PROBE,  n.  [from  L.  probo  ;  Fr  eprouvette,  a  probe  ; 
G.  probe,  proof;  Russ.  probivayu,  to  pierce.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  from  straining, 
exertion  of  force.] 

A  surgeon's  instrument  for  examining  the  depth  or 
other  circumstances  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity,  or 
the  direction  of  a  sinus,  or  for  searching  for  stones  in 
the  bladder  and  the  like.  Encyc.     Purr. 

PROBE,  v.  t.  To  examine  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  some 
cavity  of  the  body,  by  the  use  of  an  instrument 
thrust  into  the  part.  South. 

2.  To  search  to  the  bottom  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  into  causes  and  circumstances. 

PROB'i'D,  pp.  Searched  by  a  probe,  as  a  wound,  ul- 
cer, &c. 

PR6BE'-SCIS-SORS,  (-siz-zurz,)  n.pl.  Scissors  used 
to  open  wounds,  the  blade  of  which,  to  be  thrust  into 
the  orifice,  has  a  button  at  the  end.  Wiseman. 

PROB'ING,  ppr.  Examining  a  wound,  ulcer,  cavity 
in  the  body,  etc.,  with  a  probe  ;  scrutinizing. 

PROB'I-TY,  re.t  [L.  probitas,  from  probo,  to  prove  ;  It. 
probitd ;  Fr.  probite.] 

Primarily,  tried  virtue  or  integrity,  or  approved  ac- 
tions;  but  in  general,  strict  honesty;  sincerity;  ve- 
racity; integrity  in  principle,  or  strict  conformity  of 
actions  to  the  laws  of  justice.  Probity  of  mind  or 
principle  is  best  evinced  by  probity  of  conduct  in  so- 
cial dealings,  particularly  in  adhering  to  strict  integ- 
rity in  the  observance  and  performance  of  rights 
called  imperfect,  which  public  laws  do  not  reach,  and 
can  not  enforce. 

PROB'LEM,  n.  [Fr.  probleme ;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  prob- 
lems; Gr.  irpoBXnua,  from  npoBaXXai,  to  throw  for- 
ward ;  Ti-pu  and  BaWoj,  to  throw,  L.  pello.]  A 
question  proposed. 

1.  In  logic,  a  proposition  that  appears  neither  ab- 
solutely true  nor  false,  and  consequently  may  be  as- 
serted either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

2.  In  geometry,  a.  proposition  in  which  some  opera- 
tion or  construction  is  required,  as  to  divide  a  line  or 
an  angle,  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  &x.  ;  something 
to  be  done.  Barlow. 

3.  In  general,  any  question  involving  doubt  or  un- 
certainty, and  requiring  some  operation,  experiment, 
oi  further  evidence  lot  its  solution. 


The 


thl^ 
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PROB-LEM-AT'ie-AL,n.    Questionable  ; 
unsettled  ;  disputable  ;  doubtful. 

Diligent  iiaptei  .-  eif  >  :o-ol/c  ■oadca.l  gaiill  leave  a  < 


PROB-LEM-AT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Doubtfully;    dubi- 
ously ;  uncertainly. 
PROB"'LEM-A-TIST,  n.    One  who  proposes  problems. 

PROB'LEM- A-TIZE,   v.   t.      To 


[///  formed,  and  not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

PRO  BO'JYO  PUB'LI-€0,  [L.]  For  the  public  good. 
PRO-BOS'CI-DATE,  a.  Furnished  with  a  proboscis. 
PRO-BOS'CIS,  n.     [L.,  from  the  Gr.  npof3ooKi<  ;  rrpo, 

before,  and  0o<tkio,  to  feed  or  graze.] 


PRO 

The  snout  or  trunk  of  an  elephant  and  of  other 
analogous  animals,  and  particularly  of  insects.  The 
proboscis  of  an  elephant  is  a  flexible,  muscular  pipe 
or  canal  of  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  prop- 
erly the  extension  of  the  nose.  This  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  takes  food  and  carries  it  to  his 
mouth.  The  proboscis  of  insects  is  used  to  suck 
blood  from  animals  or  juice  from  plants. 

PRO-Ca'CIOUS,   a.    [L.  procax;  pro,  forward,  and 
perhaps  the  root  of  It.  cacciare,  Sp.  caiar,  to  chase, 
push  forward.] 

'  ■  ■ 

[L.  procacitas.} 
Impudence  ;  petulance.     [Little  used.]      Burton. 

PRO-eAT-ARC'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  rrpoKitrapKriKoc  ;  itpo 
Kara,  and  uoy,uj,  to  begin.] 

In  medicine,  a  term  denoting  that  cause  which  im- 
mediately kindles  a  disease  into  action  when  there 
existed  a  predisposition  to  it.  The  procatarctic  cause 
is  often  denominated  the  czciting  cause.  Procatarc- 
tic or  exciting  causes  are  common  to  numerous  dis- 
eases, and  do  not  affect  their  nature  and  character. 
Procatarctic  or  exciting  causes  do  not  produce  dis- 
ease, unless  there  is  a  previously  existing  predisposi- 
tion. Excesses,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  of 
the  non-naturals,  comprehend  all  the  procatarctic 
or  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

PRO-CAT-ARX'IS,  n.  [Gr.  supra.]  The  kindling  of 
a  disease  into  action  by  a  procatarctic  cause,  when  a 
predisposition  exists;  'the  procatarctic  cause  itself  of 
a  disease.  Quincy. 

PRO-CED' LTRE,  n.  [Fr.  See  Proceed.]  The  act  of 
proceeding  or  moving  forward;  progress;  process; 
operation  ;  series  of  actions  ;  as,  the  procedure  of  the 
soul  in  certain  actions.  But  it  is  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  as,  this  is  a  strange  procedure  in  a 
public  body.  The  motions  of  physical  causes  are 
more  generally  denominated  operations. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding;  management;  conduct. 

South. 

3.  That  which  proceeds  from  something;  produce. 
[JYot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PRO-CEED',  v.  u  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  proceder ;  It. 
procedere  ;  from  L.  procedo  :  pro,  forward,  and  cedo, 
to  move.  The  more  correct  orthogiaphy  is  Procede, 
in  analogy  with  precede,  concede,  recede,  procedure.] 

1.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  forward  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things.  A  man  pro- 
ceeds on  his  journey  ;  a  ship  proceeds  on  her  voyage. 

This  word,  thus  used,  implies  that  the  motion, 
journey,  or  voyage,  had  been  previously  commenced, 
and  to  proceed  is  then  to  renew  or  continue  the  motion 
or  progress. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  point,  stage,  or  topic  to  anoth- 
er. The  preacher  proceeds  from  one  division  of  his 
subject,  and  the  advocate  from  one  argument  to 
another. 

3.  To  issue  or  come,  as  from  a  source  or  fountain. 
Light  proceeds  from  the  sun  ;  vice  proceeds  from  a 
depraved  heart;  virtuous  affections  proceed  from 
God. 

4.  To  come  from  a  person  or  place.  Christ  says, 
"  I  proceeded  forth  anil  came  from  God."    John  viii. 

5.  To  prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  on   other   principles  ill  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on. 


He\ 


,  after 


What  halli  jtroceede'l  v.ertiiy 
[Not  noio  in  use.] 

7.  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance.  Milton. 

8.  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  series  of  actions  or 
measures.  The  attorney  was  at  a  loss  in  what  man- 
ner to  proceed  against  the  offender.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  often  followed  by  against. 

9.  To  conduct ;  to  act  methodically. 

From  them  I  will  net  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed.  Milton. 

10.  To  have  a  course. 

This  rule  only  procech  ami  takes  place,  when  a  person  can  nut 

11.  To  issue  ;  to  be  produced  or  propagated. 

From  my  loins  thou  shall  proceed.  Milton. 

12.  To  be  produced  by  an  effectual  cause.  All 
created  things  proceed  from  God.  Milton. 

PRO-CEEU'ER,  n.  One  who  goes  forward,  or  who 
makes  a  progress.  Bacon. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  ppr.  Moving  forward  ;  passing  on  ; 
issuing';  transacting;  carrying  on. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  n.  t  Process  or  movement  from  one 
thing  to  another;  a  measure  or  step  taken  in  busi- 
ness ;  transaction  :  in  the  plural,  a  course  of  meas- 
ures or  conduct ;  course  of  dealing  with  others.  We 
speak  of  a  legal  or  an  illegal  proceeding,  a  cautious 
proceeding,  a  violent  proceeding.  In  the  plural,  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  have  been  wise  and  sal- 
utary. It  is  our  duty  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  all 
God's  proceedings  toward  us. 

2.  In  law,  the'eourse  of  steps  or  measures  in  the 
prosecution  of  actions  is  denominated  proceedings. 
[.See  Process.] 

PXO-CEEDSs'  or  PRo'CEEDS,  n.  pi.  Issue;  rent; 
produce  ;  as,  the  proceeds  of  an  estate 
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i  sum,  amount,  or  value,  of 
goods  sold  or  converted  into  money.  The  con- 
signee was  directed  to  sell  the  cargo  and  vest  the 
proceeds  in  coffee.  The  proceeds  of  the  goods  sold 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  prime  cost  and 
charges. 

PROU-E-LEOS-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  trpoKeXtvouaTiKOc  ; 
■npo  und  KcXeoapa,  mandate,  incitement.] 

Inciting  ;  animating  ;  encouraging.  This  epithet 
is  given  to  a  metrical  foot  in  poetry,  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables.  Johnson. 

PRO-CEL'LOUS,  a.     [L.  proceUosus.] 
Stormy. 

PRO-CEP'TION,  n.  Preoccupation.  [Ill  formed,  and 
not  in  use.]  K.  Charles. 

I'RO-CER'I-TY,7i.    [L.  proceritas,  from  procerus,  tall.] 
Tallness  ;  height  of  stature.  Addison. 

PRO'CES  VERBAL,  (pro'sa  var'hal,)  [Fr.]  In 
French  law,  an  authentic  minute  of  an  official  act, 
or  statement  of  facts.  Buchanan. 

PROCESS,  (pros'ess,)  n.  [Fr.  prods;  L.  processus, 
from  procedo.     See  Proceed.] 

1.  A  proceeding  or  moving  forward;  progressive 
course  ;  tendency  ;  as,  the  process  of  man's  desire. 

Hooker. 

2.  Proceedings;  gradual  progress  ;  course  ;  as,  the 
process  of  a  war.  Drydcn. 

3.  Operations  ;  experiment ;.  series  of  actions  or 
experiments  ;  as,  a  chemical  process. 

4.  Series  of  motions  or  changes  in  growth,  decay, 
&c,  in  physical  bodies  ;  as,  the  process  of  vegetation 
or  of  mineralization  ;  the  process  of  decomposition. 

5.  Course  ;  continual  flux  or  passage  ;  as,  the  pro- 
cess of  time.  Milton.     Boyle. 

6.  Methodical  management;  series  of  measures  or 
proceedings. 

The  process  of  the  great  day  —  is  described  by  our  Savior. 

7.  In  lam,  the  whole  course  of  proceedings,  in  a 
cause,  real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal,  from  the 
original  writ  to  the  end  of  the  suit.  Original  process 
is  the  means  taken  to  compel  the  defendant  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  Mesne  process  is  that  which  issues, 
pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlocu- 
tory matter.  Final  process  is  the  process  of  execu- 
tion. Blackstone. 

8.  In  anatomy,  any  protuberance,  eminence,  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  i  bone.  Eucyc.     Coze. 

PRO-CES'SION,  (pro-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pro- 
cessio.     See  Proceed.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing.         Pearson. 

2.  A  train  of  persons  walking,  or  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  in  vehicles,  in  a  formal  march,  or  moving 
with  ceremonious  solemnity  ;  as,  ^.procession  of  cler- 
gymen and  people  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a 
triumphal  procession;  a  funeral  procession. 

Him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procession.  Mtilon. 

PRO-CES'SION-AL,  (pro-sesh'un-al,)  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  procession  ;  consisting  in  a  procession. 

Saurin,  Trans. 

PRO-CES'SION-AL,  n.  A  book  relating  to  proces- 
sions of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.         Gregory. 

PRO-CES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Consisting  in  procession  ; 
as,  proce.ssionani  service.  Hooker. 

PRO-CES'SION-'ING,  n.  In  Tennessee,  the  manner 
of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land,  as  prescribed 
bv  law.  Bouvier. 

PRq'CHEIN,  (pro'shen,)   a.     [Fr.  prochain  ;  L.  proxi- 

Next ;  nearest;  used  in  the  law  phrase,  prochcin 
amy,  the  next  friend,  any  person  who  undertakes  to 
assist  an  infant  or  minor  in  prosecuting  his  rights. 
Blackstone. 
PRO'CHRO-NISM,  n.     [Gr.  rrpoxpovcw,  to  precede  in 
time  ;  rrpo,  before,  and  ^poi/wc,  time.] 

An  antedating  ;  the  dating  of  an  event  before  the 
time  it  happened  ;  a  species  of  anachronism. 


Or, 


PRS'CI-DENCE,   n.     [L.  procidentia ;  procido,  to  fall 
down.] 

A  falling  down  ;  a  prolapsus  ;  as  of  theintestinum 
rectum.  Coze.     Parr. 

PRO-CID'U-OUS,  a.     That  falls  from  its  place.  Jones. 
PRO-CINCT',  n.     [L.  procinctus  ;  procingo,  to  prepare, 
that  is,  to  gird.] 

Complete  preparation  for  action.     [Little  used.} 
Milton. 
PRO-€LaIM',   v.  U\  [L.  proclamo  ;  pro  and  clamo,  to 
cry  out.     See  Claim.] 

1.  To  promulgate  ;  to  announce  ;  to  publish  ;  as, 
to  proclaim  a  fast ;  to  proclaim  a  feast.  Leo.  xxiii.  1 
Kings  xxi. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.  —  Is.  lxi. 

2.  To  give  official  notice  of ;  to  denounce.  Heralds 
were  formerly  employed  to  proclaim  war. 

3.  To  declare  with  honor  ;  as,  to  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  declare  his  perfections. 
Ezod.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  utter  openly;  to  make  public.  Some  profli- 
gate wretches  openly  proclaim  their  atheism. 

Moat  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness.  —  Prov. 


PRO 

5.  To  outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself  proclaimed.  Shah. 

PRO-€LaIM'ED,  pp\    Published   officially;    promul- 
gated ;  made  publicly  known. 
PRO-CLaIM'ER,  ti.     One  who  publishes  by  authority ; 
one  that  announces  or  makes  publicly  known. 

Milton. 
PRO-€LAIM'ING,    ppr.      Publishing    officially  ;    de- 


from  proclamo.] 

1.  Publication  by  authority ;  official  notice  given 
to  the  public. 

King  Asa  made  a  proclamation   throughout  all  Judah 1 


binding  on  the  subject.  °         Encyc. 

3.  The  declaration  of  any  supreme  magistrate  pub- 
licly made  known  ;  as,  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

4.  The  paper  containing  an  official  notice  to  a 
people.  The  sheriff  receives  and  distributes  the 
governor's  proclamations.  JVew  England. 

PRO-CLIVE',  a.     Proclivous.     [JVot  used.] 
PRO-CLIV'I-TY,   b.      [L.  proclivilas,  proclivis ;   pro 
and  clicus,  a  cliff.] 

1.  Inclination;  propensity;  proneness ;  tendency. 

not  a  necessity  to  steal.        °  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Readiness  ;  facility  of  learning. 


PRO-CON'SUL,  ti.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  consul]  A  Ro- 
man officer  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  consul 
without  being  himself  consul.  He  was  usually  one 
who  had  previously  been  consul,  and  his  power  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  regular  consul. 

Smith's  Diet. 

PRO-CON'SU-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  proconsul; 
as,  proconsular  powers. 

2.  Under  the  government  of  a  proconsul ;  as,  a 
proconsular  province. 

PRO-€ON'SUL-ATE,  )   n.     The  office  of  a  proconsul, 

PRO-€ON'SUL-SiMP,         or  the  term  of  his  office. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-NaTE,  t).  t.  [L.  procrastinor  ;  pro 
and  crastinus  ;  eras,  to-morrow.] 

To  put  off  from  day  to  day  ;  to  delay;  to  defer  to 
a  future  time  ;  as,  to  prarrastinutr  repentance. 

PRO-€RAS'TI-NaTE,u.  i.     To  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 

I  procrastinate  inor<'  tlj:ui  I  di.l  twenty  years  ago.  Swift. 

PRO-CRAS'TI-Na-TED,  pp.    Delayed  ;  deferred. 
PRO-CRAS'TI-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Delaying  ;  put- 
ting off  to  n  future  time. 
PRO-€RAS-TI-Na'TION,  ti.     [L.  procrastinatio.] 

A  putting  off  1"  a  future  time;  delay  ;  dilatoriness. 
PRO-€RAS'TI-NA-TOR,  n.     One  that  defers  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing  to  a  future  time. 
PRO'CRE-ANT,  a.     [L.  procrcans.     See  Procreate.] 
Generating;  producing  ;  productive  ;  fruitful. 

Shah. 
PRO'CRE-ANT,  71.    He  or  that  which  procreates  or 

generates.  Milton. 

PRO'CRE-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  procreo ;  pro  and  creo,  to 
create.] 

1.  To  beget ;  to  generate  and  produce  ;  to  engen- 
der ;  used  properly  of  animals.  Bcntlcy. 

2.  To  produce  ;  used  of  plants,  but  hardly  allowable. 

Blackmorc. 

PRo'CRE-a-TED,  pp.     Begotten  ;  generated. 

PR5'€RE-A-TING,  ppr.  Begetting  ;  generating  ;  as 
young. 

PRO-€RE-A'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  procreatio.] 

The  act  of  begetting  ;  generation  and  production 
of  young.  South. 

PR6'€RE-A-TIVE,  a.  Generative;  having  the  power 
to  beget.  Hale. 

PRo'€RE-A-TIVE-NESS,  71.  The  power  of  generat- 
ing. Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO'CRE-A-TOR,  71.  One  that  begets  ;  a  generator ; 
a  father  or  sire. 

PRO-CRUS'TE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Procrustes,  or  his  mode  of  torture. 

PRO-€RUS'TES,  71.  In  Grecian  mythology,  a  celebra- 
ted robber,  who  stretched  his  victims  upon  an  iron 
bed,  or  mutilated  them,  till  their  forms  fitted  its  di- 
mensions ;  whence  the  metaphorical  phrase,  the  bed 
of  Procrustes. 

PRO€'TOR,  71.  [Contracted  from  L.  procurator,  from 
procuro  i  pro  and  euro.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  employed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  another.  Hooker. 

2.  Appropriately,  a  person  employed  to  manage  an- 
other's cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law, 
as  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  or  in  a  spiritual  court. 

Swift 

3.  In  the  English  nnircrsitics, an  officerwho  attends 
to  the  morals  of  the  students,  and  enforces  obedience 
to  the  college  regulations.  Cam.  Cal. 
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PROCTOR,  v.  1.     To  manage  ;  a  cant  word.      Shak. 
PROCTOR-AGE,  71.     Management,  in  contempt. 

Milton. 
PROC-TOR'ie-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  academical 

proctor ;  magisterial.  Prideauz. 

PROCTOR-SHIP,  ti.     The  office  or  dignity  of  the 

proctor  of  a  university.  Clarendon. 

PRO-€UM'BENT,  a.     [L.  procumbens,  procumbo  ;  pro 

and  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  Lying  down  or  on  the  face  ;  prone. 

2.  In  botany,  trailing;  prostrate  ;  unable  to  support 
itself,  and  therefore  lying  on  the  ground,  but  without 
putting  forth  roots  ;  as,  a  procumbent  stem.     Martyn. 

PRO-€OR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  procure.]     That  may  be 

procured  ;  obtainable.  Boyle. 

PROCUJtA-CY,  71.     [fromL.  procure] 

The  management  of  any  thing.     [JVot  used.] 
PROC-U-RA'TION,  71.    [L.  procuratio.   See  Procure.] 

1.  The  act  of  procuring. 
[Procurement  is  generally  used.] 

2.  The  management  of  another's  affairs. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empow- 
ered to  transact  the  affairs  of  another.  Encyc. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdea- 
con by  incumbents,  on  account  of  visitations  ;  called 
also  Proxy.  Todd. 

PROCLJ-Ra-TOR,  ti.  The  manager  of  another's  af- 
fairs.    [See  Proctor.]  Shale.     Taylor. 

2.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  a  title  given  to  cer- 
tain governors  of  provinces  ;  as,  the  procurator  of 
Judea.  Also,  a  title  of  certain  officers  who  had  the 
management  of  the  revenue.  P.  Cyc. 

PROC-q-RA-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  procurator 
or  proctor  ;  made  by  a  proctor.  Ayliffe. 

PROe-U-RA'TOR-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  procura- 
tor. Pearson. 

PRO-Cu'RA-TO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  procuration. 

PRO-€0RE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  procurer ;  It.  procurare;  Sp. 
procurar ;  L.  procuro  ;  pro  and  euro,  to  take  care. 
But  the  French  only  has  the  sense  of  the  English 
word.     In  the  sense  of  manage,  it  is  never  used.] 

1.  To  gain  ;  to  get ;  to  obtain  ;  as  by  request,  loan, 
effort,  labor,  or  purchase.  We  procure  favors  by  re- 
quest;  we  procure  money  by  borrowing;  we  procure 
food  by  cultivating  the  earth  ;  offices  are  procured  by 
solicitation  or  favor ;' we  procure  titles  to  estate  by 
purchase.  It  is  used  of  things  of  temporary  posses- 
sion more  generally  than  acquire.  We  do  not  say, 
we  acquired  favor,  we  acquired  money  by  borrowing, 
but  we  procured. 

2.  To  persuade ;  to  prevail  on. 

What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither.     [UnustiaL] 


Shak. 


Proceed,  Salinus,  to  procure  my  fall.  Shak. 

4.  To  cause  to  come  on  ;  to  bring  on. 

Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure.  Dryden. 

5.  To  draw  to  ;  to  attract ;  to  gain.    Modesty  pro- 
cures love  and  respect. 

PRO-€uRE',ij.  i.     To  pimp.  Drydcn. 

PRO-COR'iSD,  pp.     Obtained  ;  caused  to  be  done  ;  ef- 
fected ;  brought  on. 
PRO-€0RE'MENT,  ?i.  The  act  of  procuring  or  obtain- 
ing ;  obtainment. 
2.  A  causing  to  be  effected. 

They  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.  Dryden. 

PRO-CuR'ER,  Ti.    One  that  procures  or  obtains  ;  that 

which  brings  on  or  causes  to  be  done.  Walton. 

2.  A  pimp;  a  pander.  South. 

PRO-COR'ESS,  11.     A  bawd.  Spectator 

PRO-euR'ING,p;jr.     Getting;  gaining;  obtaining. 

2.  Causing  to  come,  or  to  be  done. 

3.  a.     That  causes  to  come  ;  bringing  on.     Sin  is 
the  procuring  cause  of  all  our  woes. 

PRO'Cy-ON/n.     [Gr.  n-po«va>v.] 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Cnnis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog.  P.  Cyc. 

PROD,  71.    A  goad  ;  an  awl,  or  a  pin  in  pattens.     [Lo- 
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PROfJ'I-GAL,  n.t  [Fr.  prodigue;  Sp.  and  It.  prod{ 
from  L.  prodigus,  from  prodigo,  to  drive  forth,  to  lav- 
ish. The  last  component  part  of  the  word  is  ago,  to 
drive  ;  the  first  I  suppose  to  be  prod,  the  original 
word,  afterward  contracted  to  pro.  (See  Pro.)  The 
Welsh  bradyn,  a  prodigal,  if  from  the  Latin,  is  doubt- 
less of  the  same  origin  ;  but  Owen  deduces  this  from 
brad,  a  breakint;,  treachery,  treason,  and  this  coin- 
cides with  Dan.  bryder,  to  break.     See  Brittle.] 

1.  Given  to  extravagant  expenditures  ;  expending 
money  or  other  things  without  necessity  ;  profuse; 
lavish  ;  wasteful  ;  not  frugal  or  economical  ;  as,  n 
prodigal  man  ;  the  prodigal  son.  A  man  may  be 
prodigal  of  his  strength,  of  his  health,  of  his  life  or 
blood,  as  well  as  of  his  money. 

2.  Profuse  ;  lavish  ;  expended  to  excess,  or  without 
necessity;  as,  prodigal  expenses. 

3.  Very  liberal ;  profuse.  Nature  is  prodigal  of  her 
bounties. 

PROD'1-GAL,  71.     One  that  expends  money 
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Dryden. 

PROD-I-GAL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  prodlgulilc  ;  It.  prodigali- 
td ;  Sp.  prodigalidud.] 

1.  Extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  what  one 
possesses,  particularly  of  money  ;  profusion  ;  waste ; 
excessive  liberality.  It  is  opposed  to  Frugality, 
Economy,  and  Parsimony. 

By  the  Roman  law,  a  man  of  notorious  prodigality  was  treated 
as  non  compos.  Eneyc. 

The  most  severe  censor  can  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  wit.  Dryden. 

2.  Profuse  liberality. 

P£OD'I-GAL-lZE,  v.  i.    To  be  extravagant  in  expen- 
ditures.    [Not  used.]  Sherwood. 
PROD'I-GAL-LY,  adv.    With  profusion  of  expenses  ; 
extravagantly  ;    lavishly  ;  wastefully ;   as,  an  estate 
prodigally  dissipated. 
2.  Willi  liberal  abundance  ;  profusely. 
Nature  not  bouillons  now,  but  lavish  grows; 
Our  paths  with  How.  ts  sin/  jinidt^tiUy  shows.  Dryden. 

PROIVI-GENCE,  n.     Waste  ;  profusion  ;  prodigality. 

[JVbt  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PRO-IUG'IOUS,  (-did'jus,)  a.     [Sp.  and  It.  prodigio- 

so  ;  Fr.  prndigicuz  ;  L.  prodioiosus.     See  Prodigy.] 

1.  Very  great ;  huge  ;  enormous  in  size,  quantity, 
extent,  &c. ;  as,  a  mountain  of  prodigious  size  or  al- 
titude ;  a  prodigious  mass  or  quantity  of  water  ;  an 
ocean  or  plain  of  prodigious  extent.     Hence, 

2.  Wonderful ;  astonishing  ;  such  as  may  seem  a 
prodigy ;  monstrous  ;  portentous. 

It  is  jr.  odigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  Brown. 

Prodigious  to  relate.  Dryden. 

PRO-DIG'IOUS-LY,  ado.  Enormously  ;  wonderfully; 
astonishingly;  as,  a  number  prodigiously  great.  Ray. 
2.  Veiy  much  ;  extremely  ;  in" familiar  language. 
He  was  prodigioush/  pleased. 

PRO-DIG'IOUS-NESS,  n.  Enormousness  of  size  ;  the 
state  of  h.tving  qualities  that  excite  wonder  or  aston- 
ishment. Hall. 

PROD'I-GY,  n.  [L.  prodigium,  from  prodigo,  to  shoot 
out,  drive  out,  properly  to  spread  to  a  great  extent.] 

1.  Any  Ihing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  so  extiaordinary  as  to  exxite  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment ;  as,  ;i  prodigy  of  learning.  Spectator. 

2.  Something  extraordinary  from  which  omens  are 
drawn  ;  poitent.  Thus  eclipses  and  meteors  were 
anciently  deemed  prodigies. 

3.  A  monster;  an  animal  or  other  production  out 
of  the  ordinrry  course  of  nature.  B.  Jonson. 

PRO-DI"TION,  n.   [L.  proditio,  from  prodo,  to  uetray  ; 

supposed  to  be  compounded  of  pro  and  do,  to  give. 

But  in  W.  brcdu  is  to  betray.] 
Treachery ;  treason.        '  Mnsivorth. 

PROD'I-TOR,  v.  [L.]    A  traitor.    [Not  in  use.)     Shah. 
PROD-I-To'RI-OUS,   a.      Treacherous;    perfidious; 

traitorous.     [JVot  in  use.]  Daniel. 

2.  Apt  to  mat;e  discoveries  or  disclosures.   [JVot  in 

use.]  JVotton. 

PROD'I-TO-RY,  a.    Treacherous  ;  perfidious.   Milton. 
FRO'DROME,  7i.     [Gr.  irpodpouos ;  rrpu  and  rpcxco,  to 

A  forerunner.     [JVot  in  use.]  Coles. 

PRO-DfjCE',  v.  t.  [L.  produco  ;  pro  and  duco,  to  lead 
or  draw  ;  Sax.  teo;;an,  teon,  to  tug  ;  It.  producere,  pro- 
durre  ;  Sp.  producer  ;  Fr.  produire.] 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  bring  or  offer  to  view  or 
notice  ;  as,  to  produce  a  witness  or  evidence  in  court. 

Prodoix  your  cause.  —  Is.  xli. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  t?ie  public. 

Tour  parents  did  not  j  reduce  you  much  into  the  world.     Swift. 

3.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear  ;  as  plants  or  the  soil. 
Trees  produce  fruit;  the  earth  produces  trees  and 
grass  ;  wheat  produce  an  abundance  of  food. 

4.  To  bear;  to  generate  and  bring  forth;  as 
young.    The  seas  produce  fish  in  abundance. 

They  — 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind.  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  ;  to  effect ;  to  bring  into  existence. 
Small  causes  sometime  5  produce  great  effects.  The 
clouds  produce  rain.  1  he  painter  produces  a  picture 
or  a  landscape.  The  sculptor  produces  a  statue. 
Vice  produces  misery. 

6.  To  raise  ;  to  bring  fnto  being.  The  farmer  pro- 
duces tirain  enough  for  h'.s  family. 

7.  To  make  ;  to  brine  into  being  or  form.  The 
manufacturer  produce*  e;  cellent  wares. 

8.  To  yield  or  furnish.  Money  produces  interest ; 
capital  produces  profit.  The  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try produces  a  revenue  to  »overnment. 

9.  In  general,  to  bring  iito  existence  or  into  view. 

10.  In  geometry,  to  exte.id  ;  applied  to  a  line,  sur- 
face, or  solid. 

PROD'UCE,  (prod'duse,)  u.  That  which  is  produced, 
brought  forth,  or  yielded  ;  product ;  as,  the  produce 
of  a  farm  ;  the  produce  of  trees  ;  the  produce  of  a 
country  ;  the  produce  of  a  manufacture  ;  the  produce 
of  the  sea ;  the  produce  of  a  tax  ;  the  produce  of  a 
mine.  But  when  we  spestJt  of  something  formed  by 
an  individual  artisan  or  genius,  we  call  it  a  produc- 
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PRO-DuCED,  pp.    Brought  into  life,  being,  or  view  ; 
yielded  ;  extended. 

PRO-DOCE'MENT,  n.    Production.     [JVot  used.] 

Milton. 

PRO-DOC'ENT,  7i.      One  that  exhibits,  or  offers  to 
view  or  notice.     [JVot  much  used.]  dyliffe. 

PRO-DCC'ER,  77.     One  that  generates  ;  one  that  pro- 
duces. Locke.     Sucldincr. 

PRO-DU-CI-BIL'I-TY,  7t.    The  power  of  producing. 
[JVot  used.]  Barrow. 

PRO-DO'CI-BLE,  a.     [It.  producible,  produtibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  brought  into  being;  that  may  be 
generated  or  made  ;  as,  producible  suits.  Boyle. 

2.  That  may  be  brought  into  view  or  notice  ;  that 
may  be  exhibited.  Hammond. 

PRO-DO'CT-BLE-NESS,  77.     The  state  or  quality  of 
being  producible  ;  as,  the  produeiblcncss  of  salts. 

Boyle. 

PRO-DOC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Generating ;  bringing  into 
existence  or  notice  ;  yielding;  extending. 

PROD'UeT,  77.     [L.  productus,  from  produco  ;  Fr.  pro- 
duit.] 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals  ;  as,  the  product  of  land  ;  the  products 
of  the  season. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  or  produced  by  labor,  or 
by  mental  application  ;  as,  the  products  of  manufac- 
tures, of  commerce,  or  of  art ;  the  products  of  great 
and  wise  men.  In  the  latter  sense,  production  is 
now  generally  used. 


The  product  of  the  impost  and  excise.        Belknap,  N.  Bump. 

3.  Effect  j  result;  something  consequential. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers.  Thus, 
5  X  7  =  35,  the  product.  Product  results  from  muL- 
tiplieution,  ;ts  stun  tloes  from  addition. 

PRO-DUG'TILE,  a.    That  may  be  extended  in  length. 
PRO-DUC'TION,  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  productio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing,  bringing  forth, 
or  exhibiting  to  view. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  or  made  ;  as,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  comprehending  all  vegetables 
and  fruits  ;  the  productions  of  art,  as  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  intellect  or  genius,  as  poems  and  prose 
compositions. 

PRO-DU€'TIVE,  a.     [It.  prodnttivo  ;  Sp.  productive.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  producing;  as, 
productive  labor  is  that  which  increases  the  number 
or  amount  of  products ;  opposed  to  unproductive 
labor.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  pro- 
ductive ;  the  labor  of  officers  ami  professional  men  is 
unproductive  to  the  state.  A  tree  which  bears  fruit, 
and  the  land  which  bears  grass  or  grain,  is  produc- 
tive. 

2.  Fertile;  producing  good  crops.  We  often  de- 
note by  this  word  that  land  or  plants  yield  large 
products. 

3.  Producing;  bringing  into  being;  causing  to 
exist :  efficient ;  as,  an  age  productive  of  great  men  ; 
a  spirit  productive  of  heroic  achievements. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it 

productive  of  merit.  Spectator. 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire.  Dryden. 

PRO-DUC'TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  production ;  with 
abundant  produce. 

PRO-DUO'TI VE-NESS,  77.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
ductive ;  as,  the  productiveness  of  land  or  labor. 

PRO-E-GO'MIN-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Ttponyeouai,  to  go  be- 
fore.] 

Predisposing  ;  a  term  denoting  that  cause  without 
which  a  disease  can  not  exist,  which  determines  its 
nature  and  character,  but  which  only  produces  a 
predisposition,  and  always  requires  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
catarctic  cause  to  kindle  it  into  action.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  diseases  require  the  influence  of  a 
proeguminal  and  a  procatarctic  cause  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

PRC'EM,  71.  [Fr  procme ;  It.  and  Sp.  proemio ;  L. 
prowmium;  Gr  irpootuiovj  trpo,  before,  and  otun, 
otpo;,  way.] 

Preface  ;  introduction  ;  preliminary  observations 
to  a  book  or  writing.  Sioift.    Milton. 

PRO'EM,  7j.  t.     To  preface.     [JVot  used.]  South. 

PRO-E'MI-AL,  a.  Introductory  ;  prefatory ;  prelimi- 
nary. Hammond.     Johnson. 

PRO-EMP-TC'SIS,  71.  [Gr.,  from  n-po^TiTrroj,  to  fall 
before.] 

In  chronology,  the  lunar  equation,  or  addition  of  a 
day,  necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  hap- 
pening a  day  too  soon.  Brando. 

PRO'FACE,  77.    An  old  exclamation  of  welcome. 

PROF-A-NA'TION,  ti.  [Fr.;  It.  profanaiione ;  Sp. 
profanation  ;  from  L.  profano.     See  Profane.]  . 

I.  The  act  of  violating  sacred  things,  or  of  treat- 
ing them  with  contempt  or  irreverence  ;  as,  the  prof- 
anation of  the  Sabbath  by  sports,  amusements,  or 
unnecessary  labor  ;  the  profanation  of  a  sanctuary  ; 
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the  profanation  of  the  name  of  God  by  swearing, 
jesting,  ," 
2.  Thi 


To  loll 


of  treating  with  abuse  or  disrespect. 

re  profanation  of  our  joys 


PRO-FANE',  a.  [L.  profanus ;  pro  and  fanum,  a  tem- 
ple ;  It.  and  Sp.  profano;   Fr.  profane.] 

1.  Irreverent  to  any  thing  sacred;  applied  to  per- 
sons. A  man  is  profane  when  he  takes  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  or  treats  sacred  things  with  abuse  and 
irreverence. 

2.  Irreverent ;  proceeding  from  a  contempt  of 
sacred  things,  or  implying  it;  as,  profane  words  or 
language  ;  profane  swearing. 

3.  Not  sacred  ;  secular ;  relating  to  secular  things ; 
as,  profane  history. 

4.  Polluted  ;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  sirveth  to  holy  things.  Ralegh. 

5.  Not  purified  or  holy  ;  allowed  for  common  use  ; 
as,  a  profane  place.    Eick.  xlii.  and  xlviii. 

6.  Obscene,  heathenish;  tending  to  bring  re- 
proach on  religion  ;  us,  profane  fables.     1  Tim.  iv. 

Profane  is  used  chiefly  in  Scripture  in  opposition 
to  holy,  or  qualified  ceremonially  for  sacred  ser- 
vices. 
PRO-FANE',  v.  t.  To  violate  any  thing  sacred,  or 
treat  it  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or  con- 
tempt ;  as,  to  profane  the  name  of  God  ;  to  profane 
the  Sabbath ;  to  profane  the  Scriptures  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  God.  DwighU 

2.  To  pollute ;  to  defile ;  to  apply  to  temporal 
uses  :  to  use  as  base  or  common.     Eiek.  xxiv. 

3.  To  violate.    Mai.  ii. 

4.  To  pollute  ;  to  debase.    Lev.  xxi. 

5.  To  put  to  a  wrong  use.  Shah. 
PRO-FAN' £D,  pp.     Violated  ;   treated  with   irrever- 
ence or  abuse  ;  applied  to  common  uses  ;  polluted. 

PRO-FANE'LY,  ado.  With  irreverence  to  sacred 
things  or  names. 

The  character  of  God  profanely  impeached.  Dwight. 

2.  With  abuse  or  contempt  for  any  thing  vener- 
able. 

That  proud  scholar  —  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely. 

PRO-FANE'NESS,  77.  Irreverence  of  sacred  things  ; 
particularly,  the  use  of  language  which  implies  ir- 
reverence toward  God;  the  taking  of  God's  name 
in  vain.,  Dryden.    Atterbury.     Dtvight. 

Profanencss  in  men  is  vulo.u-  ami  odious  ;  in  females,  is  shocking 


PRO-FaN'ER,  ti.  One  who,  by  words  or  actions, 
treats  sacred  things  with  irreverence  ;  one  who  uses 
profane  language. 

2.  A  polluter;  a  defiler;  as,  a  profaner  of  the 
temple.  Hooker. 

PRO-FAN'ING,  ppr.  Violating  ;  treating  with  irrev- 
erence ;  polluting. 

PRO-FAN'I-TY,  ti.     Profaneness,  which  see. 

hange  of  profanity 
Buckntinster. 

PRO-FECTION,  77.     [L.  profcetio.] 

A  going  forward  ;  advance;  progression.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Brown. 

PRo'FERT,  ti.     [L;  third  person  of  profero.]    Inlaw, 

the  exhibition  of  a  record  or  paper  in  open  court. 
PRO-FESS',  77.  t.      [It.  professare  ;    Sp.   profesar ;    Fr. 

professor;  L.  profes.-us,  profit tor  ;  pro  and  fateorJ] 

1.  To  make  open  declaration  of;  to  avow  or  ac- 
knowledge. 

Let  no  man  who  professes  liiuov'lf  a  ChrisUin,  keep  so  heathen- 

Deray  of  Piety. 
They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him. 

2.  To  declare  in  strong  terms. 

Then  will  I  profess  to  them,  I  never  knew  you.  —  Malt.  vii. 

3.  To  make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud 
declaration. 

To  your  professing  bosoms  I  commit  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or  sci- 
ence, for  inviting  employment;  as,  to  profess  one's 
self  a  physician  ,  he  professes  surgery. 

PRO-FESS',  v.  i.  To  declare  friendship.  [JVot  in 
use.)  Shak. 

PRO-FESS'£D,  )  pp.  or  a.    Openly  declared,  avowed, 

PRO-FEST',  1  or  acknowledged  ;  as,  a  professed 
foe;  a  professed  tyrant ;  a  professed  Christian  ;  a  pro- 
fessed atheist. 

PRO-FESS'ED-LY,  adv.  By  profession  ;  by  open 
declaration  or  avowal. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men  — professedly  my  sub]ects. 
England  I  traveled  over,  professedly  searching 


PRO-FESSTNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Openly  declaring  ;  avow- 
ing ;  acknowledging;  making  a  profession. 
PRO-FES'SION,   (-fesh'un,)   n.      [Fr.,   from   L.  pro- 
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aer  security. 
The  Indians  quickly  perceive 

between  professions  an 

distrust  follows  of  course 

2.  The  business  which  one  profe 
and  to  follow  for  subsistence  ;  call; 
employment ;  as,  the  learned  professions.  We  speak 
of  the  professions  of  a  clergyman,  of  a  lawyer,  and 
of  a  physician  or  surgeon  ;  the  profession,  of  lecturer 
on  chemistry  or  mineralogy.  But  the  word  is  not 
applied  to  an  occupation  merely  mechanical. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
calling.  We  speak  of  practices  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful to  a  profession. 

4.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  entering  into  a 
religious  order,  by  which  a  person  offers  himself  to 
God  by  a  vow  of  inviolable  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty.  Encyc. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fesh'un-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  profession  or  to  a  calling  ;  as,  professional  studies, 
pursuits,  duties  engagements;  professional  character 
or  skill. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY,  adv.    By  profession  or  dec- 
laration.    He  is  professionally  a  friend  to  religion. 
2.  By  calling  ;  us,  urn   rinplnved  professionally. 

PRO-FESS'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  makes  open  dec- 
laration of  his  sentiments  or  opinions  ;  particularly, 
one  who  makes  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  unites 
himself  to  the  visible  church.     Bacon.     Hammond. 

2.  One  that  publicly  teaches  any  science  or  branch 
of  learning;  particularly,  an  officer  in  a  university, 
college,  or  other  seminary,  whose  business  is  to  read 
lectures  or  instruct  students  in  a  particular  branch  of 
learning  ;    as,   a  professor  of   theology   or    mathe- 

PRO-FES-S6'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  professorius.] 

Pertaining  to  a  professor  ;  as,  the  professorial  chair. 
Enfield. 
PRO-FESS'OR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  professor  or 

public  teacher  of  the  sciences.  Walton. 

PRO-FES'SO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  professor. 
PROF'FER,  v.  t.     [L.  profero;  pro  and  fero,  to  bear  ; 
It.  proffcrere,  proffcrirc  ;  Sp.  proferir;  Fr.  profcrer.] 

1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  as,  to  proffer  a  gift ;  to 
proffer  services  ;  to  proffer  friendship. 

2.  To  essay  or  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 

So  hardy  as  to  proffer  or  accept 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milton. 

PROF'FER,  re.  An  offer  made;  something  proposed 
for  acceptance  by  another ;  as,  proffers  of  peace  or 
friendship. 

the  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  Essay  ;  attempt.  Bacon. 

PROF'FER-iJD,  pp.  or  a.     Offered  for  acceptance. 

PROF'FER-ER,  re.  One  who  offers  any  thing  for  ac- 
ceptance. 

PROF'FER-ING,  ppr.     Offering  for  acceptance. 

PRO-FI"CIENCE,  (-fish'ens,)       ,  n.      [from   L.   pro- 

PRO-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  j  ficiens,  from  pro- 
Jicio,  to  advance  forward  ;  pro  ani  facio,  to  make.] 

Advance  in  the  actpiisition  of  any  art,  science,  or 
knowledge ;  improvement ;  progression  in  knowl- 
edge. Students  are  examined,  that  they  may  mani- 
fest their  prolieiriu  1/  iii  t Ik  ir  similes  or  in  knowledge. 

PRO-Fl"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  re.  One  who  has  made 
considerable  advances  in  any  business,  art,  science, 
or  branch  of  learning  ;  as,  a  proficient  in  a  trade  or 
occupation  ;  a  proficient  in  mathematics,  in  anatomy, 

PRO-FfCIENT-LY,  adv.     By  proficiency. 
PRO-FIC'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  proficuus,  proficio,  supra.] 
Profitable  ;  advantageous  ;  useful.     [Little  used.] 

PRO'FILE,  (pro'fil  or  pro'feel,)  n.  [Fr.  profit ;  pro  and 
fil;  It.  profilo ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pcrfilj  per  and  fil,  L. 
filum,  a  thread  or  line.] 

1.  Primarily,  an  outline  or  contour;  hence,  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  a  head  or  portrait  represented 
sidewise  or  in  a  side  view  ;  the  side  lace  or  half  face  ; 
as,  to  draw  or  appear  in  profile;  the  profile  of  Pope 
or  Addison. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  contour  or  outline  of  a  fig- 
ure, building,  or  member;  also,  the  draught  of  an 
object,  representing  it  as  if  cut  down  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Owilt. 

PRO'FILE,  (pro'fil  or  pro'feel,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  profiler;  It. 
profilare ;  Sp.  perfilar.} 

To  draw  the  outline  of  a  head  sidewise ;  to  draw 
in  profile,  as  a  building. 

PRO'FIL-£D,  pp.  Drawn  so  as  to  present  a  side 
view. 

PRO'FIL-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  a  portrait  so  as  to  rep- 
resent a  side  view  ;  drawing  an  outline  of.    Owilt. 

PRO'FfL-IST,  n.     One  who  takes  profiles. 

PROF'IT,  re.  [Fr.  profit;  It.  profitto  ;  from  L.  profec- 
tus,  proficio,  to  profit,  literally  to  proceed  forward,  to 
advance  ;  pro  and  facio.  The  primary  sense  of  facio 
is,  to  urge  or  drive.] 


:,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  beyond  the  cost  of  purchase.  JVet  profit  is  the 
gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  an  advanced  price,  or 
a  price  beyond  what  they  had  cost  the  seller,  and 
beyond  all  costs  and  charges.  The  profit  of  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  is  the  gain  made  by  the 
sale  of  produce  or  manufactures,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  labor,  materials,  rents,  and  all  expenses, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed, 
whether  land,  machinery,  buildings,  instruments,  or 
money. 

Let  no  man  run i.-i paLr  inio'rUin  profits.  Rambler. 

2.  Any  gain  or  pecuniary  advantage  ;  as,  an  office 
of  profit  or  honor. 

3.  Any  advantage  ;  any  accession  of  good  from 
labor  or  exertion;  an  extensive  signification,  com- 
prehending the  acquisition  of  any  thing  valuable, 
corporeal  or  intellectual,  temporal  or  spiritual.  A 
person  may  derive  profit  from  exercise,  amusements, 
reading,  study,  meditation,  social  intercourse,  reli- 
gious instruction,  &x.  Every  improvement  or  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  is  profit  to  a  wise  man. 

PROF' [T,  v.  t.     [It.  profittarc ;  Fr.  profitcr.] 

1.  To  benefit ;  to  advantage  ;  applied  to  one's  self, 
to  derive  some  pecuniary  interest  or  some  accession 
of  good  from  any  thing  ;  as,  to  profit  one's  self  by  a 
commercial  undertaking,  or  by  reading  or  instruction. 
In  this  sense,  the  verb  is  generally  used  intransitive- 
ly. Applied  to  others,  to  communicate  good  to  ;  to 
advance  the  interest  of. 

Brethren,  if  I  come  to  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  1 

profit  you  ?  —  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Whereto  ini-lu  Un.-6iiviigili.jl  Hi.  ir  Lamp  pro/a  me  ?  —  Job  xxx. 

2.  To  improve  ;  to  advance. 

It  is  a  great  means  of  profiling  yourself,  to  copy  diligently  excel- 
lent pieces  and  beautiful  designs.  Dryden. 

PROF'IT,  v.  i.    To  gain  advantage  in  pecuniary  in- 
terest ;  as,  to  profit  by  trade  or  manufactures. 

2.  To  make  improvement;  to  improve;  to  grow 
wiser  or  better  ;  to  advance  in  any  thing  useful ;  as, 
to  profit  by  reading  or  by  experience. 

She  has  profited  by  your  counsel.  Dryden. 

dvantage  ;  to  bring  good  to. 
the  day  of  wrath.  —  Prov.  xi. 
[Fr.]      Yielding    or    bringing 
profit  or  gain  ;    gainful  ;   lucrative  ;   as,  a  profitable 
trade  ;  profitable  business ;  a  profitable  study  or  pro- 
fession. 
2.  Useful ;  advantageous. 
What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became  fatal 


3.  To  be  of  us( 

Riches  profit 
PROF'IT-A-BLE, 


Arbulknot. 

Gainfulness  ;    as,    the 


PROF'IT-A-BLE-NESS 

prifitnldenrss  of  trade. 

2.  Usefulness  ;  advantageousness.   More.    Calamy. 
PROF'IT-A-BLY,  adv.     With   gain;   gainfully.     Our 
ships  are  profitably  employed. 

2.  Usefully  ;  advantageously  ;  with  improvement. 
Our  time  mav  be  profitably  occupied  in  reading. 
PROF'IT-ED/pp.     Benefited  ;  advanced  in  interest  or 
happiness  ;  improved. 

What  is  a  in  in  prioiic.f  if  lie  .spill  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  I  —  Matt.  xvi. 
PROF'IT-ING,  ppr.    Gaining  interest  or  advantage ; 

improving. 
PROF'IT-ING,  re.    Gain  ;  advantage  ;  improvement. 

That  thy  profiling  may  appear  to  all.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

PROF'IT-LESS,  a.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advan- 
tage. Shalt. 
PROF'LI-GA-CY,  n.  [See  Profligate.]  A  profligate 
or  very  vicious  course  of  life  ;  a  state  of  being  aban- 
doned in  moral  principle  and  in  vice.  Barrington. 
PROF'LI-GATE,  a. t  [L.  profligatus,  prafligo,  to  rout, 
to  ruin  ;  pro  and  figo,  to  drive  or  dash.  The  word, 
then,  signifies,  dashed,  broken,  or  ruined  in  morals. 
See  Flog  and  Afflict.] 

Ahandoned  to  vice  ;  lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or  de- 
cency ;  extremely  vicious ;  shameless  in  wickedness ; 
as,  a  profligate  man  or  wretch. 
Next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profiigale  than  we.  Roscommon. 

Made  prostitute  :in.l  pr, 'fiu-aie  die  muse, 
Debased  to  each  ulj.vc.ne  and  impious  use.  Dryden. 

PROF'LI-GATE,  ?i  An  abandoned  man ;  a  wretch 
who  has  lost  all  regard  to  good  principles,  virtue,  or 
decency. 

How  could  such  ^profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy  of  eighteen  like 
Octavius,  evei  dare  to  dream  wf  jeiviii..-  law  to  such  an  em- 
pire I  Sunfl. 
PROF'LI-GATE,  v.  t.     To  drive  away  ;  a  Latin  signi- 
fication.    [Not  used.] 

2.  To  overcome.     [Not  used.]  Harvey. 

PROF'LI-GATE-LY,  adv.  Without  principle  or  shame. 
Swift. 
2.  In  a  course  of  extreme  viciousness ;  as,  to  spend 
life  profligately. 
PROF'LI-GATE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lost  to  virtue  and  decency.  Butler. 

2.  An  abandoned  course  of  life  ;  extreme  vicious- 
ness ;  profligacy. 
PROF-LI-Ga'TION,  n.    Defeat ;  rout.     [Not  used.] 


PRO 

PROF'LU-ENCE,  re.     [L.  profiuens,  profiuo  ;  pro  and 
fluo,  to  flow.] 

A  progress  or  course.     [Not  used.]  Wbtton. 

PROF'LU-ENT,  a.    Flowing  forward;  as,  a  profiuent 

stream.  Milton. 

PRO  FOR' MA,  [L.J     For  the  sake  of  form. 
PRO-FOUND',  a.     [Fr.  profond ;  It.  profondo ;  Sp.  pro- 
fundo;  L.  profundus ;  pro  and  fundus,  bottom.     See 
Found.] 

1.  Deep ;  descending  or  being  far  below  the  sur- 
face, or  far  below  the  adjacent  places;  as,  a  gulf  pro- 
found. Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep ;  that  enters  deeply  into  sub- 
jects ;  not  superficial  or  obvious  to  the  mind  ;  as,  a 
profound  investigation  ;  profound  reasoning ;  a  pro- 
found treatise. 

3.  Humble;  very  lowly;  submissive;  as,  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being.       Duppa. 

4.  Penetrating  deeply  into  science  or  any  branch 
of  learning  ;  as,  a  profound  scholar;  a  profound  math- 
ematician ;  a  profound  historian. 

5.  Deep  in  skill  or  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter.  — Hos.  v. 

6.  Having  hidden  qualities. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  room 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound.  Shale. 

PRO-FOUND',  n.    The  deep ;  the  sea ;  the  ocean  ;  as, 
the  vast  profound.  Dryden. 

2.  The  abyss. 

I  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

PRO-FOUND',  v.  i.    To  dive  ;  to  penetrate.     [Not  in 

use.]  Glanville. 

PRO-FOUND'LY,  adv.    Deeply ;  with  deep  concern. 
Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  Shale. 

2.  With  deep  penetration  into  science  or  learning; 
with  deep  knowledge  or  insight :  as,  profoundly  wise ; 
profoundly  skilled  in  music  or  painting.        Dryden. 
PKO-FOUND'NESS,  n.     Depth  of  place. 

2.  Depth  of  knowledge  or  of  science.        Hooker. 
PRO-FUND'I-TY,  re.  [It.  profonditd;  Sp.  prof undidad ; 
from  L.  profundus.] 
Depth  of  place,  of  knowledge,  or  of  science. 

Milton. 
PRO-FCSE',  a,  t  [L.  profusus,  profunda,  to  pour  out ; 
pro  and  fundo.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  liberal  to  excess  ;  prodigal ;  as,  a  pro- 
fuse government;  a  profuse  administration.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  a  profuse  king,  dissipated  the  treasures 
which  the  parsimony  of  ins  father  had  amassed.  A 
man's  friends  are  generally  Soo  profuse  of  praise,  and 
his  enemies  too  sparing. 

2.  Extravagant ;  lavish  ;  as,  profuse  expenditures. 

3.  Overabounding;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank,  jrrofuse  of  flowers.  Milton. 

O  Liberty  t    thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 

Profuse  of  bliss. 

Profuse  ornament  in  painting,  architec 

well  as  in  dress  or  in  laiiip.ap;.-,  slaavs  a  mean  or  corrupted 
taste.  Karnes. 

PRO-FUSE',  v.  t.     To  pour  out.     [Little  used.] 

Armstrong. 
2.  To  squander.     [Little  used.]  Steele. 

PRO-FuSE'LY,  adv.     Lavishly;    prodigally;    as,   an 
income  profusely  expended. 

2.  With  exuberance  ;  with  great  abundance.     The 
earth  is  profusrfj  adorned  with  flowers  ;  ornaments 
mav  be  too  profuse!,/  sealtered  over  a  building. 
PRO-FCSE'NESS,  re.     Lavishness ;    prodigality;   ex- 
travagant expenditures. 

Hospitality  sometimes  d.  ir 'ii'rat.  u  into  profuseness.    AUerbury. 

2.  Great  abundance  ;  profusion  ;  as,  profuseness  of 


Addison. 


PRO-FO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.     [L.  profusio.] 

1.  Lavishness  ;  prodigality  ;   extravagance  of  ex- 
penditures ;  as,  to  waste  an  estate  by  profusion. 

What  meant  thy  pompous  pr..ems-  Pirenea  die  empire, 

Thy  vast  prvjusion  !..  pie  faoiiuus  nobles?  Rome. 

2.  Lavish  effusion. 


Rich  abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty.     The  table 
:ained  a  profusion  of  dainties.     Our  country  has 

ofiision  of  food  for  man  and  beast. 


PROG,  v.  i.     [D.  prachgen,  to  beg;  Dan.  prakker,  id. ; 

Sw.  pracka,  to  make  use  of  shifts  ;  L.  proco,  procor.] 

To  shift   meanly  for  provisions;  to  wander  about 

and  seek  provisions  where  they  are  to  be  found;  to 

live  by  beggarly  tricks.     [A  low  word.] 

You  are  the  lien  ;   I  li  ive  t»  .n  endeavoring  to  prog  for  vou. 

Burke. 

PROG,  re.    Victuals  or  provisions  sought  by  begging, 

or  found  by  wandering  about. 

2.  Victuals  of  any  kind.     [A  low  word.]       Swift 

PROG,  n.    One  that  seeks  his  victuals  by  wandering 

and  begging. 
PRO-GEN'EK-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  progenero.] 

To  beget.     [Not  in  use.] 
PRO-GEN-ER-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  begetting ;  prop- 
agation.    [Not  used.] 
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FRO-GEN'I-TOR,  n.      [L.,  from  progig 
gigno,  to  beget,  Gr.  ycvvato.] 


pro  and 

ne ;  a  forefather.  Adam 


■  in  the  d 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  hu 
PRO-GEN'I-TURE,  n.    A  begetting  or  birth.     [Little 

PROG'E-NY, 


g'g 


[It.  progenie ;  L. progenies,  from  j 


Offspring  ;  race  ;  children  ;  descendants  of  the 
human  kind,  or  offspring  of  other  animals  ;  as,  the 
progeny  of  a  king  ;  the  progeny  of  Adam  ;  the  proge- 
ny of  beasts  or  fowls  ;  a  word  of  general  application. 

PROG-NO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  npoyvojets,  from  itpoyivaoicoi, 
to  know  before  ;  irpo  and  yivoiont.).] 

In  medicine,  the  art  of  foretelling  the  course  and 
event  of  a  disease  ;  the  judgment  of  the  course  and 
event  of  a  disease  by  particular  symptoms. 

Coze.    Hooper. 

PROG-NOS'TIC,  a.  Foreshowing;  indicating  some- 
thing future  by  signs  or  symptoms ;  as,  the  prognos- 
tic symptoms  of  a  disease  ,  prognostic  signs. 

PROG-NOS'TI€,  n.  In  medicine,  the  judgment  formed 
concerning  the  course  and  event  of  a  disease  by  means 
of  the  symptoms.  Encyc. 

2.  Something  which  foreshows  ;  a  sign  by  which 
a  future  event  may  be  known  or  foretold. 

In  medicine,  a  sign  or  symptom  indicatingthe  course 
and  event  of  a  disease.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  fr- gnostic.     Parr. 

3.  A  foretelling;  prediction.  Swift. 
PROG-NOS'TIC-A-BLE,  a.    Thai  may  be  foreknown 

•  foretold.  Brown. 

PROG-NOS'TIC-ATE,  v.  t.  [from  prognostic;  It. 
prognosticare.] 

1.  To  foreshow;  to  indicate  a  future  course  or 
event  by  present  signs.  A  clear  sky  at  sunset  prog- 
nosticates a  fair  day. 

2.  Toforetell  byrneansof  present  signs  ;  topredict. 
1  neither  will  nor  can  prognosticate 

To  the  young  piping  heir  hi*  i.uher's  fate.  Dryden. 

PROG-NOS'TIC- a-TED,  pp.    Foreshown;  foretold. 

PROG-NOS'TI€-A-TING,  ppr.  Foreshowing;  fore- 
telling. 

PROG-NOS-TIC-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  foreshowing 
a  future  course  or  event  by  present  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  foretelling  a  course  or  event  by  pres- 
ent signs.  Burnet. 

3.  A  foretoken  ;  previous  sign.  Shah. 
PROG-NOS'TIG-A-TOR,   n.    A  foreknower  or  fore- 
teller of  a  future  course  or  event  by  present  signs. 

PRO-GRAM'MA,  n.  [Gr.,  from  rpoypaiJHo,  to  "write 
previously  ;  rrpo  and  ypifpot,  to  write.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  letter  sealed  with  the  king's  seal. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  a  university,  a  billet  or  advertisement  to  in- 
vite persons  to  an  oration.  Encyc. 

3.  A  proclamation  or  edict  posted  in  a  public  place. 

Life  of  A.  Wood. 

4.  That  which  is  written  before  something  else  ;  a 
preface.  Warton. 

PRO'GRAMME,  (pro'gram,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  tt/jo- 
ypappa.]  A  brief  outline  or  explanation  of  the  or- 
der to  be  pursued,  or  the  subjects  embraced,  in  any 
public  exercise,  performance,  entertainment,  or  se- 
ries of  exercises. 

PROG'RESS,  rc.  [Fr.  progris  ;  Sp.  progreso  ;  L.  pro- 
gressus,  progredior  ;  pro  and  gradior,  to  step  or  go. 
See  Grade  and  Degree.] 

1.  A  moving  or  going  forward  ;  a  proceeding  on- 
ward. A  man  makes  a  slow  progress  or  a  rapid 
progress  on  a  journey  ;  a  ship  makes  slow  progress 
against  the  tide.  He  watched  the  progress  of  the 
army  on  its  march,  or  the  progress  of  a  star  or  comet. 

2.  A  moving  forward  in  growth ;  increase  ;  as, 
the  progress  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

3.  Advance  in  business  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  prog- 
ress of  a  negotiation  ;  the  progress  of  arts. 

4.  Advance  in  knowledge  ;  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement ;  proficiency.  The  student  is  com- 
mended for  his  progress  in  learning;  the  Christian 
for  his  progress  in  virtue  and  piety. 

5.  Removal ;  passage  from  place  to  place. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece.        Denham. 

6.  A  journey  of  state ;  a  circuit. 

Blackstone.    Addison. 
PRO-GRESS',  v.  i.    To  move   forward  in   space ;  to 
pass ;  to  proceed. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew 

That  Biivf-rv  il.nh  /<.<;,.,,:,,..  on  ihy  cheeks.  Shak. 

—  Although  the  popular  blast 
Hath  reared  [liy  lunr  n|    In  I,,  grille  a  cloud. 
Or  progress  in  theel f  the  sun. 

Broken  Heart,  In'  I'urd,  vol.  i.  p.  303 

Giford's  ed.  London,  182?. 
[These  authors  accent  the  first  syllable,  but  the  ac- 
cent is  now  on  the  second.] 
2.  To  proceed  ;  to  continue  onward  in  course. 
After  the  war  had  progressed  tor  some  time.  Marshall 

They  progress  in  that  style  in  prupnaiun    as  their    piece*  ; 
treated  with  contempt.  Washington 

Snowies,  Smart,  and  Reid,  have  inserted  the  word, 
iu  this  sense,  in  their  dictionaries. 
3   To  advance ;  to  make  improvement. 

Du  Ponceau.     Bayard. 


PRO 

PRO-GRESS'£D,  (pro-grest',)  pp.      Moved  forward ; 

proceeded. 
PHO-GRESS'ING,  ppr.     Moving  forward  ;  advancing. 

Milton.     Reform  of  Eng. 
PRO-GRES'SION,   (pro-gresh'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L. 

progressio,  progredior.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  forward  ;  a  proceeding  in  a 
course  ;  motion  onward.  Locke. 

2.  Intellectual  advance ;  as,  the  progression  of 
thought.  Locke. 

3.  Course  ;  passage.  Sliak. 

4.  In  mathematics,  regular  or  proportional  advance 
in  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers  ;  continued  pro- 
portion, arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmonica!. 
Arithmetical  progression  is  when  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  differences.    Thus, 

10.'    I!    6.    I    £°-j  by  the  difference  2. 
Geometrical  progression  is  when  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  ratios.     Thus, 
2.    4.    8.    16.  32.  64.  |  by  a  continual   multiplica- 
nd. 32.  16.    8.    4.    2.    j      tion  or  division  by  2. 

5.  In  music,  a  regular  succession  of  chords  or 
movement  of  the  parts  in  harmony. 

PRO-GREri'SION-AL,  (-gresh'un-al,)  a.  That  ad- 
vances; that  is  in  a  state  of  advance.  Brown. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE,   a.     Moving  forward;    proceeding 
onward;     advancing;     as,     progressive    motion    or 
course  ;  opposed  to  Retrograde.      Bacon.     Ray. 
2.  Improving.     The  arts  are  in  a  progressive  state. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  liy  motion  onward  ;  by 
regular  advances.  Hooker. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  moving 
forward;  an  advancing  ;  state  of  improvement;  as, 
the  progressu-eness  of  science,  arts,  or  taste. 

PRO  HAC  VVCE,  [L.]     For  this  occasion. 

PRO-HI II' IT,  v.  t.  f  [L.  prohibeo  ;  pro  and  habco,  to 
hold  ;  Fr.  pruhiher  ,■  It.  prmhire  ;  Sp.  prohibir.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  interdict  by  authority  ;  applicable 
to  persons  or  things,  tint  implying  authority  or  right. 
God  prohibited  Adam  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
tree.     The  moral  law  prohibits  what  is  wrong,  and 


Gates  ol  lint ;  ad  imant, 

Barred  over  us,  prohibit  ali  egress.  Milton. 

PRO-HIIS'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Forbid  ;  interdicted ;  hin- 
dered. 

PRO-HIB'IT-ER,  n.     One  who  prohibits  or  forbids ;  a 
fnrhidder ;  tin  interdicter. 

PRO-HIB'IT-ING,    ppr.      Forbidding;    interdicting; 
debarring. 

PRO-HI-Bl"TION,    (pro-he-bish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from 
L.  prohibitio.] 

1.  The  ait  of  forbidding  or  interdicting;  a  decla- 
ration to  hinder  some  action  ;  interdict. 


PRO 


prohibitions  ; 


^Tillotson. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  of  prohibition,  is  a  writ  issuing 
from  a  superior  tribunal,  iliieetetl  to  tin;  judges  of  tin 
inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit.  By  ellipsis,  prohibition  is  used 
for  the  writ  itself.  Blackstone. 

PRO-HI-BI"TION-IST,  n.     One  who  favors  prohibit- 
ory duties  iii  commerce. 
PRO-HIB'IT-IVE,     j  a.     Forbidding ;    implying   pro- 
PRO-HIB'IT-O-RY,  j      hibition.     Barroio.    Ayliffe. 
PROIN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  provigncr  ;  pro  anil  eUrnc,  vine.] 
'  To  lop;  to  trim  ;  to  prune.     [Obs.]     [See  Prune.] 
B.  Jonson. 
PROIN,  v.  I    To  be  employed  in  pruning.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
PROJECT',   v.   t.      [L.  projicio;   pro,   forward,  and 
jacio,   to  throw;    It.  progettare;    Fr.  projeter ;    Sp. 
proyectar.l 

1.  To  throw  out ;  to  cast  or  shoot  forward. 

Pops. 

2.  To  cast  forward  in  the  mind ;  to  scheme ;  to 
contrive  ;  to  devise  somethingto  be  done  ;  as,  to  pro- 
ject ti  p]t\n  for  paying  off  the  national  debt ;  to  pro- 
ject an  expedition  to  South  America;  to  project  peace 
or  war.  Milton. 

3.  To  draw  or  exhibit,  as  the  form  of  any  thing; 
to  delineate. 


PROJ'ECT 

1.  A  scheme  ;  a  design  ;  something  intended  or 
devised;  contrivance;  as,  the  project  of  a  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  lakes  ;  all  our  projects  of  happi- 
ness are  liable  to  be  frustrated. 

2.  An  idle  scheme  ;  a  design  not  practicable;  as, 
a  man  given  to  projects. 

PRO-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cast  out  or  forward; 
schemed;    devised;   delineated. 

PRO-JECT'ILE,  a.  Impelling  forward  ;  as,  a  project- 
ile force. 


PRO-JECT'ILE,  n.  A  body  projected,  or  impelled 
forward  by  force,  pnrticulaily  through  the  air. 

2.  Projectiles,  in  mechanical  j  '  " 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  I 
en  by  an  impelling  force  above  the  earth. 

PRO-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  out  or  forward; 
scheming  ;   contriving. 

PRO-JECT'ING,  ppr,  or  a.  Shooting  out ;  jutting  ; 
extending  forward;  as,  ,-i  prnjiriin  it  rock 

PROJECTION,  n.     [L.  projectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  forward. 

Brown. 

2.  A  part  jutting  out,  as  of  a  building ;  an  exten- 
sion beyond  something  else. 

3.  The  act  of  scheming;  plan;  scheme;  design 
of  something  to  be  executed. 

4.  Plan  ;  delineation  ;  the  representation  of  some- 
thing ;  as,  the  projection  of  the  sphere,  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  its  surface  on  a  plane. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projection ;  the 
stereographic,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  ;  the  orthographic, 
in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  tie  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  gnomonic,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  sphere.  Brande. 

Globular  projection  ;  that  projection  of  the  sphere 
which  so  represents  its  circles  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  globe. 

Mcrctttor's  projection  ;  a  mode  of  representing  the 
sphere  in  which  the  meridians  are  drawn  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines,  whose  distance  from  each  other  increases  with 
their  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that  at  all  places 
the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  to  each 
other  the  same  ratio  as  on  the  sphere  itself. 

In  perspective,  projection  denotes  the  appearance  or 
representation  of  an  object  on  the  perspective  plane. 

5.  In  alchemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain  powder, 
called  powder  of  projection,  into  a  crucible  or  other 
vessel  full  of  some  prepared  metal  or  other  matter, 
which  is  to  be  thereby  transmuted  into  gold.     Encyc. 

PRO-JECT'MENT,  n.    Design ;  contrivance.     [Little 

used.]  Clarendon. 

PRO-JECT'OR,  n.    One  who  forms  a  scheme  or  de- 
sign. Addison. 
2.  One  who  forms  wild  or  impracticable  schemes. 
Pope. 
PRO-JECT'TJRE,  n.   A  jutting  or  standing  out  beyond 

the  line  or  surface  of  something  else.  Encyc. 

PRO-JET',  (pro-zha',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  plan   proposed; 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  measure,  arrangement,  &c. 
Bouvier. 
[L.  prolapsus,  prolabor.] 
_  out  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  as  of  the  uterus  or  intestines.  Encyc. 

PRO-LAPSE',  (pro-laps',)  v.  i.    To  fall  down  or  out ; 

to  project  too  much. 
PRO-LAP'SION,  )    n  .  „ 
PRO-LAP'SUS.    |   See  Pkol"se.  "• 
PRO-LaTE',  v.  t.     [L.  prolatum,  profero.] 

To  utter  ;  to  pronounce.     [Wot  used.]         Howell. 
PRO'LaTE,  a.    [Supra.]     Extended  beyond  the  line 
of  an  exact  sphere  ;  opposed  to  Oblate.     A  prolate 
spheroid  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-el- 
lipse about  its  larger  diameter.  Brande. 
PRO-La'TION,  n.     [L.  prolatio,  from  profero.] 

1.  Utterance;  pronunciation.     [Little  used/]     Ray. 

2.  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring.     [JYat  used] 

Ainsworth. 

3.  A  method,  in  music,  of  determining  the  power 
of  semibreves  and  minims.  Buzby 

PRO-LE-GOM'E-NA,  ti.  pi.  [Gr.  rrpoXcyoucva;  itt 
and  \eyw,  to  speak.] 

Preliminary  observations  ;  introductory  remarks  or 
discourses  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise.       Walton. 

PRO-LE-GOM'E-NA-RY,  a.  Preliminary  ;  introduc- 
tory ;  containing  previous  explanations.     Ed.  Rev. 

PRO'LEGS,  7i.  pi.  In  entomology,  the  fleshy,  pediform, 
and  frequently  retractile  organs,  which  assist  various 
larva;  in  their  movements.  Brande. 

PRO-LEP'SIS,  ti.  [Gr.  irpo\ri\ptc,  from  Ttpo\ap  Hanoi ; 
irpo  and  Xapfiavto,  to  take.] 

1.  Anticipation  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  ob- 
jections are  anticipated  or  prevented.         Bramhall. 

2.  An  error  in  chronology,  when  an  event  is  dated 
before  the  actual  time  ;  a  species  of  anachronism. 

Theobald. 
PRO-LEP'TIC,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  prolepsis  or  an 
PRO-LEP'TIC-AL,  (      ticipation. 

2.  Previous  ;  antecedent.  Glanville. 

3.  In  medicine,  anticipating  the  usual  time  ,  applied 
to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  paroxysm  returns  at  an 
earlier  hour  at  every  repetition.  Encyc. 

PRO-LEP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  anticipation. 

PRO-LE-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  Having  a  numerous  off- 
spring. 

PRO-LE-TX'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  prolctarius,  from  proles,. 
offspring.] 

Mean  ;  vile  ;  vulgar.     [JYot  used.]  Hudibras. 

PRO'LE-TA-RY,  n.     A  common  person.     [Wot  used.] 
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PROL'I-CIDE,  n.     [L.  proles,  offspring,  and  acdo,  to 


the' 

PRO-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [Infra.]     In  botany,  a  prolifer- 
ous flower  is  a  flower  which  produces  another  flower 
within  itself.     A  proliferous  umbel  is  one  which  pro- 
duces another  umbel  from  its  own  center. 
PItO-LIF'I€,  j  a.     [It.  and  Sp.  prolifico;  Fr.  pro- 

PRO-LIF'I€~AL,  j  lifique;  L.  proles,  offspring,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Producing  young  or  fruit ;  fruitful;  generative; 
productive  ;  applied  to  animals  and  plants;  as,  a  pro- 
lific female ;  a  prolific  tree. 

2.  Productive;  having  the  quality  of  generating ; 
as,  a  controversy  prolific  of  evil  consequences  ;  a  pro- 
lific brain. 

3.  A  prolific  flower,  [jrrolifer,]  in  botany,  is  one 
which  produces  a  second  flower  from  its  own  center, 
or  which  has  smaller  flowers  growing  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal one.     But  Proliferous  is  commonly  used. 

Encyc.     Martin. 
PRO-LIF'ie-A-CY,K.   Fruitfulness ;  great  productive- 
ness. Encyc. 
PRO-LIF'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Fruitfully  ;  with  great  in- 

PRO-LIF-IG-A'TION,  n.  [See  Prolific]  The  gen- 
eration of  young  or  of  plants. 

2.  In  botany,  the  production  of  a  second  flower 
from  the  substance  of  the  first.  This  is  either  from 
the  center  of  a  simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
aggrotrate  flower.  Lee. 

PRO-LIF'I€-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  prolific. 
Scott. 

PRO-LIX',  o.t  [L.  prolans;  pro  and  laxus,  literally, 
drawn  out.  Often  in  the  United  States  pronounced 
pro'lix.} 

1.  Long  ;  extending  to  a  great  length  ;  minute  in 
narration  or  argument ;  applied  only  with  reference  to 
discourse,  speech,  and  writiu-r ;  as,  a  prolix  oration  ;  a 
prolix  poem  ;  a  prolix  sermon  ;  a  prolix  writer. 

2.  Of  long  duration.     [Not  in  use.] 
PRO-LIX'IOUS,  (-shus,)  a.    Dilatory ;  tedious.    [Not 

used.]  Shak. 

PRO-LIX'I-TY,    )  n.    Great  length  ;   minute   detail ; 

PRO-LIX'NESS,  ]  applied  only  to  discourses  and  wri- 
tings.    Proliant  is  nut  always  tedious. 

PRO-LIX'LY,  adv.     At  great  length.  Dryden, 

PRO-LO-eu'TOR,  n.  [L.  proloquor;  pro  and  loquor, 
to  speak.] 

The  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convocation.    Swift. 

PRO-LO-eu'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a 
prolocutor. 

PRO'LO-GIZE,  v.  i.    To  deliver  a  prologue.     [JVot  in 


ro'u: 


PRO'LOGUE,  (pro'log,)  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  prologus: 
Gr.  w«l'7is;  ~n-<  and  \o-yoc,  discourse.] 

The  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse  or  per- 
formance, chiefly  the  discourse  or  poem  spoken  be- 
fore a  dramatic  performance  or  play  begins.     Encyc. 

PRO'LOGUE,  (pro'log,)  v.  t.     [It.  prologare.] 

To  introduce  wuh  a  formal  pn  face.  Shall. 

PRO'LOGU-jED,  pp.    Introduced  with  a  preface. 

PR6'LOGU-ING,   ppr.     Introducing   with  a  formal 

'    preface. 

PRO-LONG' ,  v.  t.     [Fr.  prolonger  ;  It.  prolungare  ;  Sp. 
prolongar;  h.proandlottgus.     See  Long.] 

1.  To  lengthen  in  time  ;  to  extend  the  duration  of. 
Temperate  habits  tend  to  prolong  life. 

2.  To  lengthen ;  to  draw  out  in  time  by  delay ;  to 


'IV  vniliiippv  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night.      Dryden 
3.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 


>  well  ] 


day  prolonged.  Shale. 

4.  To  extend  in  space  or  length. 
PR0-L0N"GaTE,  v.  t.    To  extend  or  lengthen  in 
space  ;  as,  to  prolongate  a  line. 
2.  To  extend  in  time.     [Little  used.] 
PRO-LON"Ga-TED,  pp.    Extended  in  space  ;  contin- 
ued in  length. 
PRO-LON"G  A-TING,  ppr.     Lengthening  in  space. 
PRO-LON"GA'T[ON,  n.    [Fr.]     The  act  of  lengthen- 
ing in  time  or  space  ;  as,  the  prolongation  of  life. 

The  prolongation  of  a  line.  Lavoisier,  Trans. 

2.  Extension  of  time  by  delay  or  postponement ; 
as,  the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment.      Bacon 
PRO-LONG'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Lengthened  in  duration  or 

space. 
PRO-LONG'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  lengthens  in 

time  or  space. 
PRO-LONG'ING,  ppr.    Extending  in  time;  continu- 
ing in  length. 
PRO-LU'SlON,  (-zhnn,)  7t.     [L.  prolusio,  proludo  ;  pro 
and  ludo,  to  play.] 

A  prelude  ;  a  trial  before  the  principal  performance ; 
hence,  in  a  general  sense,  a  trial ;  an  essay. 

Rich.  Diet. 
PROM-E-NADE',  n,     [Fr.,  from  promener;  pro  and 
mener,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  walk  for  amusement  or  exercise. 

2.  A  place  for  walking. 


PROM-E-NADE'. 


To  walk  for  amusement  or  e 


PROM-E-NAD'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  promenades. 
PROM-E-NAD'ING,  ppr.    Walking  for  amusement  or 

exercise. 
PRO-MER'IT,  v.  t.    [L.  promereo,  promeritum ;  pro  and 

merco,  to  merit.] 

1.  To  oblige  ;  to  confer  a  favor  on.  Hall. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  procure  by  merit.        Pearson. 
[This  word,  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all.] 

PRO-ME'THE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Prometheus,  who 
stole  tire  from  heaven. 


PRO-ME'THE-AN,  «.    A  glass  tube  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflammable  mix- 
ture, which  it  ignites  on  being  pressed.        Brande. 
PROM'I-NENCE,    in.     [L.  prominentia,  from  promi- 
PROM'I-NEN-CY,  j      neo  ;  pro  and  minor,  to  menace, 
that  is,  to  shoot  forward.] 

1.  A  standing  out  from  the  surface  of  something, 
or  that  which  juts  out ;  protuberance  ;  as,  the  prom- 
inence of  a  joint ;  the  prominence  of  a  rock  or  cliff; 
the  prominence  of  the  nose.  Small  hills  and  knolls 
are  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  Conspicuousness  ;  distinction. 
PROM'I-NENT,  o.     [L.  prominens.] 

1.  Standing  out  beyond  the  line  or  surface  of 
something;  jutting;  protuberant;  in  high  rel'ief ;  as, 
a  prominent  figure  on  a  vase. 

2.  Full  ;  large  ;  as,  a  prominent  eye. 

3.  Eminent;  distinguished  above  others;  as,  a 
prominent  character. 

4.  Principal;  most  visible  or  striking  to  the  eye; 
conspicuous.  The  figure  of  a  man  or  of  a  building 
holds  a  prominent,  place  in  a  picture. 

PROM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  prominent  manner  ;  so 
as  to  stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts ;  eminently  ; 
in  a  striking  manner;  conspicuously. 

PRO-MIS'€U-OUS,  a.     [L.  promiscuus ;  pro  and  Tnis- 

1.  Mingled  ;  consisting  of  individuals  united  in  a 
body  or  mass  without  order ;  confused ;  undistin- 
guished ;  as,  a  promiscuous  crowd  or  mass. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  Rowers  promiscuous  shoot.      Pope. 

2.  Common  ;  indiscriminate ;  not  restricted  to  an 
individual  ;  as,  promiscuous  love  or  intercourse. 

PRO-MIS'€U-OUS-LY,   adv.      In   a  crowd   or   mass 
without  order;  with  confused  mixture;  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  as,  men  of  all  classes  promiscuously  assem- 
bled ;    particles    of    different    earths    promiscuously 
2.  Without  distinction  of  kinds.  [united. 

Like  beasts  and  \nr-H  promt,  r_oo-oSy  [lev  join.  Pope. 

PRO-MIS'CU-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  mixed 
without  order  or  distinction.  Ash, 

PROM'ISE,  7i.  [L.  promissum,  from  promitto,  to  send 
before  or  forward  ;  pro  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  pro- 
mettre,  promis,  promesse  ;  It.  promettcre,  promessa ;  Sp. 
prometcr,  promesa.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  declaration,  written  or  ver- 
bal, made  by  one  person  to  another,  which  binds  the 
person  who  makes  it,  either  in  honor,  conscience,  or 
law,  to  do  or  forbear  a  certain  act  specified  ;  a  dec- 
laration which  gives  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  right  to  expect  or  to  claim  the  performance 
or  forbearance  of  the  act.  The  promise  of  a  visit  to 
my  neighbor  eaves  him  a  ritrlil  to  expect  it, and  I  am 
bound  in  honor  and  civility  to  perform  the  promise. 
Of  such  a  promis,  human  laws  have  no  cognizance  ; 
but  the  fulfillment  of  it  is  one  of  the  minor  morali- 
ties which  civility,  kindness,  and  strict  integrity,  re- 
quire to  be  observed. 

2.  In  law,  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made 
by  one  person  to  another  for  a  good  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, in  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  by  which  the 
promiser  binds  himself,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
legal  representatives,  to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and 
gives  to  the  promisee  a  legal  right  to  demand  and 
enforce  a  fulfillment. 

3.  A  binding  declaration  of  something  to  be  done 
or  given  for  another's  benefit ;  as,  the  promise  of  a 
grant  of  land.  A  promise  may  be  absolute  or  condi- 
tional ;  lawful  or  unlawful :  express  or  implied.  An 
absolute  promise  must  be  fulfilled  at  all  events.  The 
obligation  to  fulfill  a  conditional  promise  depends  on 
the  performance  of  the  condition.  An  unlawful 
promise  is  not  binding,  because  it  is  void  ;  for  it  is 
incompatible  with  a  prior  paramount  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  An  express  promise  is  one 
expressed  in  words  or  writing.  An  implied  promise 
is  one  which  reason  and  justice  dictate.  If  I  hire  a 
man  to  perform  a  day's  labor,  without  any  declara- 
tion that  I  will  pay  him,  the  law  presumes  a  promise 
on  my  part  that  I  will  give  him  a  reasonable  reward, 
and  will  enforce  such  implied  promise. 

4.  Hopes  ;  expectation,  or  that  which  affords  ex- 
pectation of  future  distinction  ;  as,  a  youth  of  great 
promise. 

My  native  country  was  full  or  youthful  promise.  Irving. 

5.  That  which  is  promised  ;  fulfillment  or  grant  of 
what  is  promised. 

He  commanded  ilum  iliit  th-v  should   not  depart  from  Jerusa- 
lem, but  wait  lor  the  promts.-  ul    the   l-'aUn'r.  —  Acts  I. 
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6.  In  Scripture,  the  promise  of  God  is  the  declara- 
tion or  assurance  which  God  has  given  in  his  word 
of  bestowing  blessings  on  his  people.  Such  assur- 
ance, resting  on  the  perfect  justice,  power,  benevo- 
lence, and  immutable  veracity  of  God,  can  not  fail  ot 
performance. 

Tlo-  l,->nl  is  not  Black  concerning  his  promises.  —  2  Pet.  iii. 


PROM'ISE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  declaration  to  another, 
which  binds  the  promiser  in  honor,  conscience,  or 
law,  to  do  or  forbear  some  act ;  as,  to  promise  a  visit 
to  a  friend  ;  to  promise  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  to 
promise  the  payment  of  money. 

2.  To  afford   reason  to  expect  ;  as,  the  year  prom- 
ises a  good  harvest. 

3.  To  make  declaration  or  give  assurance  of  some 
benefit  to  be  conferred  ;  to  pledge  or  engage  to  bestow. 


'I'll-'  jiruj.iii 


s  promised  large  t 


Charter  of 


'' laud. 


College. 


PROM'ISE,  v.  i.  To  assure  one  by  a  promise  or  bind- 
ing declaration.  The  man  promises  fair ;  let  us  for- 
give him. 

2.  To  afford  hopes  or  expectations  ;  to  give  ground 
to  expect  good.  The  youth  promises  to  be  an  emi- 
nent man  ;  the  wheat  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  ; 
the  weather  promises  to  be  pleasant. 


Will  not  tin-  Iu.Iks  I-    afraid  of  the  Lion r 

—  I  fear  it,  1  promise  you.  Shak. 

In  the  latter  example,  promise  is  equivalent  to  de- 
clare ;  "  I  declare  to  you." 

4.  To  promise  one's  self ;  to  be  assured  or  to  have 
strong  confidence. 

I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  atte3t  the  truth  of  all  I  have  ad- 
vanced. '  Rambler. 

PROM'ISE-BRgACH,  77.   Violation  of  promise.  Shak. 

PROM'ISE-BREaK'ER,  7i.    A  violator  of  promises. 
Shak. 

PROM'IS-£D,(prom'ist,)p7J.  or  a.  Engaged  by  word 
or  writing  ;  stipulated. 

PROM-IS-EE',  7i.  The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made.  Encyc. 

PROM'IS-ER,  7i.  One  who  promises ;  one  who  en- 
gages, assures,  stipulates,  or  covenants.  Fear,  says 
Dryden,  is  a  great  promiser.  We  may  say  that  hope 
is  a  very  libera!  promiser. 

The  import  of  a  promise,  w!i--n  dispnfM  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  sense  of  the  promiser,  nor  by  the  expectations  of  ill 
promisee.  Palsy.    Encyc. 

Note.  —  In  law  language,  Promisor  is  used,  but 
without  necessity  or  advantage. 
PROM'IS-ING,  ppr.     Engaging  by  words  or  writing  ; 
stipulating;  assuring. 

2.  Affording  just  expectations  of  good  or  reasona- 
ble ground  of  hope  ;  as,  a  promising  youth ;  ^■prom- 
ising prospect.     [In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  a_par- 
ticiple  or  an  adjective.] 
PROM'IS-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  promising  manner. 
PROM'IS-S(  i-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  promise. 
PROM'IS-SO-RY,a.     Containing  a  promise  or  binding 
declaration  of  something  to  be  done  or  forborne. 

Arbuthnot. 
2.  In  law,  a  promissory  note  is  a  writing  which 
contains  a  promise  of  the  payment  of  money  or  the 
delivery  of  property  to  another,  at  or  before  a  time 
specified,  in  consideration  of  value  received  by  the 
promiser.  In  England,  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  being  nem  liable  for  the  payment  of  a  less 
sum  than  twenty  shillings,  are  declared  to  be  void 
by  stat.  15  Geo.  III.  Blackstone. 

PROM'ON-TO-RY,  ji.  [L.  promontorium  ;  pro,  for- 
ward, and  mons,  a  mountain;  Fr.  promontoire;  It. 
and  Sp.  promontorio.] 

In  geography,  a  high  point  of  land  or  rock,  project- 
ing into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  coast ;  a  head 
land.  It  differs  from  a  cape  in  denoting  high  land  ;  a 
cape  may  be  a  similar  projection  of  land,  high  or  low. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory.  Shak. 

If  you  drink  tea  on  a  prtoi-onl-rry  Out  overhangs  the  sea,  it  is 
preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 

PRO-MOTE',  v.  t.  [L.  promotus,  promoveo,  to  move 
forward  ;  pro  and  movco,  to  move  ;  It.  promooere  ; 
Sp.  promover  ;  Fr.  promottvoir.] 

1.  To  forward  ;  to  advance  ;  to  contribute  to  the 
growth,  enlargement,  or  excellence  of  any  thing  val- 
uable, or  to  the  increase  of  any  thing  evil ;  as,  to 
promote,  learnim:,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  religion  ;  to 
promote  the  interests  of  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  to 
promote  ) lit-  mis;  lo  promote  civilization  or  refine- 
ment ;  to  promote  tiie  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  to 
promote  vice  ami  disorder. 

2.  To  excite  ;  as,  to  promote  mutiny. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise ;  to  prefer  in 
rank  or  honor. 

Num.  xaii. 
Drov.  iv. 

PRO-MoT'ED, pp.    Advanced;  exalted. 

PRO-Mo'f'ER,  b.  He  or  that  which  forwards,  ad- 
vances, or  promotes  ;  an  encourager  ;  as,  a  promoter 
of  charity.  Atterbury 
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2.  One  that  excites  ;  as,  a  promoter  of  sedition. 

3.  An  informer ;  a  make-bate.     [06s.] 
PRO-MoT'ING,  ppr.    Forwarding;   advancing;  ex- 
citing; exalting. 

PRO-Mo'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  promote.] 

1.  The  act  of  promoting ;  advancement;  encour- 
agement ;  as,  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  morals  ;  the 
pi  amotion  of  peace  or  of  discord. 

2.  Exaltation  in  rank  or  honor  ;  preferment. 

My  promotion  will  be  thj  destruction.  Milton. 

Promotion  cuin-ll)  nci'.h.  t  In.ia  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
from  the  south.  — Ps.  Ixxv. 
PRO-MO'TIVE,  o.    Tending  to  advance  or  promote  ; 

tending  to  encourage.  Hume. 

PRO-MOVE',  v.  t.     To  advance.     [JVot  used.]    Fell. 
PROMPT,   o.t  [Fr.  prompt;    It.   and   Sp.  pronto ;   L. 
prompts,  from  promo.] 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders.         Clarendon. 

2.  Of  a  ready  disposition  ;  acting  with  cheerful 
alacrity  ;  as,  prompt  in  obedience  or  compliance. 

Tell  him 
I'm  prompt  to  lay  my  crown  at  's  feet.  SliaJc. 

3.  Quick;  ready;  not  dilatory  ;  applied  to  things ; 
as,  he  manifested  a  prompt  obedience ;  he  yielded 
prompt  assistance. 

When  Washington  heard  the  voice  of  his  country  in  distress,  his 
obedience  was  prompt.  Ames. 

4.  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  indicating  boldness  or  forward- 

And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies.  Dryden. 

5.  Ready ;   present ;   told  down  ;  as,  prompt  pay- 

6.  Easy  ;  unobstructed.  Wotton. 
PROMPT,  v.  U    To  incite  ;  to  move  or  excite  to  action 

or  exertion  ;  to  instigate.  Insults  prompt  anger  or 
revenge  ;  love  prompts  desire  ;  benevolence  prompts 
men  to  devote  their  time  and  services  to  spread  the 
gospel.  Ambition  prompted  Alexander  to  wish  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

2.  To  assist  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  forgotten  or  next  in  order;  as, 
to  prompt  an  actor  ;  or  to  assist  a  learner,  by  suggest- 
ing something  i'uiguiteii  or  nut  understood. 

rfscham.     Shalt.     Bacon, 

3.  To  dictate  ;  to  suggest  to  the  mind. 

And  whispering;  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams.         Pops. 

4.  To  remind.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 
PROMPT'BOOK,  n.    The  book  used  by  a  prompter 

of  a  theater. 

PROMPT'ED,  pp.  Incited;  moved  to  action;  insti- 
gated ;  assisted  in  speaking  or  learning. 

PROMPT'ER,  n.  One  that  prompts ;  one  that  admon- 
ishes or  incites  to  action. 

2.  One  that  is  placed  behind  the  scenes  in  a  play- 
house, whose  business  is  to  assist  the  speakers  when 
at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the  first  words  of  a  sentence,  or 
words  forgotten  ;  or  any  person  who  aids  a  public 
speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  suggesting  the  next 
words  of  his  piece.  Pope. 

PROMPTING,  ppr.  Inciting  ;  moving  to  action  ; 
aiding  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss  for  the  words  of  his 
piece. 

PROMPT'I-TUDE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  promptus;  It. 
prontitudine  ;  Sp.  prontitud.] 

1.  Readiness;  quickness  of  derision  and  action 
when  occasion  demands.  In  the  sudden  vicissitudes 
of.a  battle,  promptitude,  in  a  commander  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  qualifications. 

2.  Readiness  of  will  ;  cheerful  alacrity;  as, prompt- 
itude in  obedience  or  compliance. 

PROMPT'LY,  adv.  Readily;  quickly;  expeditiously; 
cheerfully.  Taylor. 

PROMPT'NESS,  n.  Readiness  ;  quickness  of  decis- 
ion or  action.  The  young  man  answered  questions 
with  great  promptness. 

2.  Cheerful  willingness  ;  alacrity. 

3.  Activity  ;  briskness  ;  as,  the  promptness  of  ani- 
mal actions.  Jlrbuthnot. 

PROMPT'U-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  promptuaire ;  L.  promptuu- 

That  from  which  supplies  are  drawn ;  a  store- 
house; a  magazine;  a  repository.  Woodward. 

PROMPT' qRE,  n.  Suggestion;  incitement.  [JVot 
used.]  Shale 

PRO  MTJL'GaTE,  v.  t.  t  [L.  promvlgo.] 

To  publish  ;  to  make  known  by  open  declaration  ; 
as,  to  promulgate  t lie  secrets  of  a  council.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  publication  of  laws  and  the 
gospel.  The  moral  law  was  promulgated  at  Mount 
Sinai.  The  apostles  promulgated  the  gospel.  Edicts, 
laws,  and  orders  are  promulgated  by  circular  letters, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints. 

PRO-MUL'GA-TED,  pp.  Published  ;  made  publicly 
known. 

PRO-MUL'GX-TINO,  ppr.    Publishing. 

PRO-MUL-Ga'TION,  re.  The  act  of  promulgating  ; 
publication  ;  open  declaration;  as,  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  or  of  the  gospel. 

PRO-MUL-GA'TOR,  7i.  A  publisher;  one  who 
makes  known  or  teaches  publicly  what  was  before 
unknown. 
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PRO-MULGE',  (pro-mulj',)  v.  t.  To  promulgate  ;  to 
publish  or  teach.     [Less  used  than  Promulgate.] 

PRO-MULG'M),  (pro-muljd',)  pp.     Published. 

PRO-MULG'ER,  n.  One  who  publishes  or  teaches 
what  was  before  unknown.  Mtcrbary. 

PRO-MULG'ING,  ppr.     Publishing. 

PRO-NA'OS,  n.     [Gr.  woo  and  vnos.] 
The  porch  or  vestibule  of  a  temple. 

PRO-Na'TION,  n.  [from  L.  pronus,  having  the  face 
downward.] 

1.  Among  anatomists,  that  motion  of  the  radius 
whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward  ; 
the  act  of  turning  the  palm  downward  ;  opposed  to 
Supination.  Encyc.     Coze. 

2.  That  position  of  the  hand,  when  the  thumb  is 
turned  toward  the  body,  and  the  palin  downward. 

Parr. 

PRO-Na'TOR,  n.  A  muscle  of  the  fore  arm  which 
serves  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward  ;  op- 
posed to  Supinator.  Encyc. 

PRONE,  a.     [L.  pronus.] 

1.  llending  forward  ;  inclined;  not  erect.     Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward ;  contrary  to 
Supine.  Broion. 

3.  Headlong;  precipitous;  inclining  in  descent. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight.  Milton. 

4.  Sloping  ;  declivous  ;  inclined. 


Fori 


5.  Inclined;  propense;  disposed;  applied  to  the 
mind  or  affections,  usually  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  men 
prone  to  evil,  prone  to  strife,  prone  to  intemperance, 
prone  to  deny  the  truth,  prime  to  change. 

PRONE'LY,  adv.    So  as  to  bend  downward. 

PRONE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  bending  downward  ; 
as,  the  proneness  of  beasts  that  look  downward,  op- 
posed to  the  erectness  of  man.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  downward; 
contrary  to  Supineness. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity  ;  as,  the  proneness  of  a  hill. 

4.  Inclination  of  mind,  heart,  or  temper;  propen- 
sion ;  disposition  ;  as,  the  proneness  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  ;  proneness  to  self-gratification  or  to  self- 
justification  ;  proneness  to  comply  with  temptation  ; 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  the  proneness  of  good 
men  to  commiserate  want.  Atterbury. 

PRONG,  n.  [Possibly  it  is  formed  with  n  casual, 
from  the  W.  prociuw,  to  stab,  or  Scot,  prog,  brog,  a 
sharp  point.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron.  Sandys. 

2.  The  tine  of  a  fork  or  of  a  similar  instrument ; 
as,  a  fork  of  two  or  three  prongs.  [This  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Mmcrica.] 

3.  A  pointed  projection. 

PRONG'JED,  a.  Having  prongs  or  projections  like  the 
tines  of  a  fork. 

PRONG'HOE,  7i.  A  hoe  with  prongs  to  break  the 
earth.  Encyc. 

PRO'NI-TY,  for  Proneness,  is  not  used.  More. 

PRO-NOM'IN-AL,  a.     [L.  pronomen.     See  Pronoun.] 
Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pronoun. 

Lowth. 

PRO-NOM'IN-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  effect  or  after 
the  manner  of  a  pronoun. 

PRO'NOUN,  7i.  [Fr.  pronom  ;  It.  pronome;  Sp.  pro- 
nombre  ;  L.  pronomen  ;  pro,  for,  and  nomen,  name.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  or 
name,  to  prevent  tlie  repetition  of  it.  The  personal 
pronouns  in  English  are  /,  thou,  or  you,  lie,  she,  we, 
ye,  and  they.  The  last  is  used  for  the  name  of  things, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  persons.  Other  words  are 
used  for  the-  names  of  persons,  things,  sentences, 
phrases,  and  for  adjectives  ;  and  when  they  stand 
for  sentences,  phrases,  and  adjectives,  they  are  not 
strictly  pronouns,  but  relatives,  substitutes,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  such  sentences.  Thus  we  say,  "  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  him.  This  or  that  gave  great 
joy  to  the  spectators."  In  these  sentences,  this  or 
that  represents  the  whole  preceding  sentence,  which 
is  the  proper  antecedent.  We  also  say,  "  The  jury 
pronounced  the  man  guilty  ;  this,  or  that,  or  which  he 
could  not  be,  for  he"  proved  an  alibi;"  in  which 
sentence,  this,  or  that,  or  which,  refers  immediately  to 
rruiltn,  as  its  antecedent. 

PRO-NOUNCE',  (pro-nouns',)  v.  t.,  [Fr.  prononeer ; 
It.  pronunzian'  ;  bp.  pronunciar ;  L.  pronuncio  ;  pro 
and  nuncio.] 

1.  To  speak ;  to  utter  articulately.  The  child  is 
not  able  to  pronounce  words  composed  of  difficult 
combinations  of  letters.  Adults  rarely  learn  to  pro- 
nounce correctly  a  foreign  language. 

2.  To  utter  formally,  officially,  or  solemnly.  The 
court  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal. 

Then  Baruch  answered  them,  He  pronounced  all  these  words  to 


.  — Je; 
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3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically;  to  deliver;  as. 
D  pronounce  an  oration. 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  utter,  in  almost  any  manner. 


5.  To  declare  or  affirm.     He  pronounced  the  book 
to  be  a  libel  ;  he  pronounced  the  act  to  be  a  fraud. 
PRO-NOUNCE',  v.  i.     To  speak;  to  make  deciara- 

Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pronounced 
or  uttered.  Pinltcrton. 

PRO-NO  UNC'£D,  pp.  Spoken;  uttered;  declared 
solemnly. 

PRO-NOUNC'ER,  n.    One  who  utters  or  declares. 

PRO-NOUNC'ING,   ppr.      Speaking  ;    uttering  ;    de- 
claring. 
2.  a.  Teaching  pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN'CIAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN-CI-A'T.ION,  b.  [Fr.  prononciation,  from 
L.  pronunciatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  with  articulation  ;  utter- 
ance; as,  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  or  words; 
distinct  or  indistinct  pronunciation. 

2.  The  mode  of  uttering  words  or  sentences  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  art  or  manner  of  uttering  a  discourse 
publicly  with  propriety  and  gracefulness;  now  called 
delivery.  J.  Q.  Mams. 

PRO-NUN'CIA-TIVE,  a.  Uttering  confidently  ;  dog- 
matical. Bacon. 

PROOF,  n.  t  [Sax.  prof  an,  to  prove  ;  Sw.  prof,  proof ; 
Dan.  prove  ;  D.  proef;  G.  probe;  W.  praw ;  Fr. 
preuve  ;  It.  prova ;  Sp.  prueba ;  Russ.  proba.  See 
Prove.] 

1.  Trial  ;  essay  ;  experiment  ;  any  effort,  process, 
or  operation  that  ascertains  truth  or  fact.     Thus  the 


mined    by  proof;    the   correctness   of  operations    in 
arithmetic  is  ascertained  by  proof. 

2.  In  law  and  logic,  that  degree  of  evidence  which 
convinces  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact, 
and  produces  belief.  Proof  is  derived  from  personal 
knowledge,  or  from  the  testimony  of  others,  or  from 
conclusive  reasoning.  Proof  differs  from  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  applicable  only  to  those  truths  of 
which  the  contrary  is  inconceivable. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  sufficient  to  give  it 
warrant.  Hooker. 

3.  Firmness  or  hardness  that  resists  impression,  or 
yields  not  to  force;  impenetrability  ef  physical  bod- 
ies ;  as,  a  wall  that  is  proof  against  shot. 

See  arms  of  proof.  Dryden. 

4.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  stability  not  to  be  shaken  ; 
as,  a  mind  or  virtue  that  is  proof  against  the  aits  of 
sednctiun  and  the  assaults  of  temptation. 

5.  The  proof  of  spirits  consists  in  little  bubbles 
which  appear  on  the  top  of  the  liquor  after  agita- 
tion, called  the  bead,  and  by  the  French,  chapclet. 
Hence, 

6.  The  degree  of  strength  in  spirit ;  as,  high  proof; 
first  proof:  second,  third,  or  fourth  proof, 

7.  In  printing  and  rngruring.a  rough  impression 
of  a  sheet,  taken  for 


8.  Armor  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  impression. 
[JVot  used.]  Shak. 

Proof  is  used  elliptically  for  of  proof. 

Proof  against  all  temptation.  Milton. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to,  more  generally  by 
against. 

Proof-impression;  an  early  impression  of  an  en- 
graving, considered  the  best,  as  being  first  taken. 

PROOF-SHEET.     See  Proof,  No.  7. 

PROOF'LESS,  a.  Wanting  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 
duce belief;  not  proved.  Boyle. 

PROOF'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  proof. 

PROOF'-SPIR-IT,  7i.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
pure  alcohol  and  water. 

PEOOF'-TEXT,  n.  A  passage  of  Scripture  relied  upon 
for  proving  a  doctrine,  &c. 

PROP,  v.  t.  [I),  and  Dan.  prop,  a  stopple,  Sw.  propp  ; 
G.  pfropf,  id.  ;  D.  proop,  o  ;  G.  pfropfrn,  to  Stuff  or 
thrust  ;  Dan.  propper.  These  are  probably  the  same 
word  differently  applied.] 

1.  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by  placing 
something  under  or  against;  as,  to  prop  a  "fence  or 
an  old  building. 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky.  Pope. 

3.  To  support ;  to  sustain  ;  in  a  general  sense;  as, 
to  prep  a  declining  state. 

I  prop  myself  upon  the  few  supports  that  are  left  me.  Pope. 
PROP,  71.  That  which  sustains  an  incumbent  weight ; 
that  on  which  any  thing  rests  for  support ;  a  sup- 
port ;  a  stay  ;  as,  a  prop  for  vines  ;  a  prop  for  an  old 
building.  An  affectionate  child  is  the  prop  of  de- 
clining age. 
PRO-P/E-DEu'TICS,  77.  [Gr.  7roo,  before,  and  irat- 
Sevio,  to  instruct.] 

Preliminary  learning  connected  with  any  art  or 


PROP'A-GA-BLE,  a.  [See  Propagate.]  That  may 
be  continued  or  multiplied  by  natural  generation  or 
production  ;  applied  to  animals  and  vegetables. 
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2.  That  may  be  spread  or  extended  by  any  means, 
as  tenets,  doctrines,  or  principles. 
PROP-A-GAN'DA,  n.  [from  L.]  The  popular  name 
of  a  society  in  Koine,  clunked  with  the  management 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions,  and  styled  Societas 
tie  Propaganda  Fide.  Murdoch. 

PROP-A-GAN'DISM,n.  [See  Propagate.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  propagating  tenets  or  principles. 

Dwight. 
PROP-A-GAN'DIST,  ?i.    A  person  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  spread  of  any  system  of  principles. 

Bonaparte  selected  a  body  to  compose  his  sanhedrim  of  political 
propagandists.  Walsh. 

PROP'A-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  propago;  It.  propaggine ; 
G.pfropf,  a  stopple  ;  pfropfen,  to  thrust,  also  to  graft. 
(See  Prop.)  The  Latin  noun  propago  is  the  Eng- 
lish prop,  and  the  termination  ago,  as  in  cartilago, 
&c.  The  sense  of  the  noun  is  that  which  is  set  or 
thrust  in.] 

1.  To  continue  or  multiply  the  kind  by  generation 
or  successive  production ;  applied  to  animals  and 
plants  ;  as,  to  propagate  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep  ; 
to  propagate  any  species  of  fruit-tree. 

2.  Tospread;  to  extend  ;  to  impel  or  continue  for- 
ward in  space  ;  as,  to  propagate  sound  or  light. 

3.  To  spread  from  person  to  person  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
give  birth  to,  or  originate  and  spread  ;  as,  to  propa- 
gate a  story  or  report. 

4.  To  carry  from  place  to  place;  to  extend  by 
planting  and  establishing  in  places  before  destitute; 
as,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  increase. 

Griefs  of  my  own  li.'  heavy  in  my  breaat, 

Which  thou  wilt  propagate.  Shak. 

6.  To  generate  ;  to  produce. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are  hardly  ever 
totally  eradicated.  Richardson. 

PROP'A-GATE,  v.  i.  To  have  young  or  issue  ;  to  be 
produced  or  multiplied  by  generation,  or  by  new 
shoots  or  plants.  Wild  horses  propagate  in  the  for- 
ests of  South  America. 

PROP'A-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Continued  or  multiplied 
by  generation  or  production  of  the  same  kind ; 
spread  ;  extended. 

PROP'A-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Continuing  or  multiplying 
the  kind  by  generation  or  production  ;  spreading  and 
establishing. 

PROP-A-GA'TION,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  propagation 

1.  The  act  of  propagating;  the  continuance  or 
multiplication  of  the  kind  by  generation  or  succes- 
sive production;  as,  the  propagation  of  animals  or 
plants. 

There  is  not  in  nature  anv  s^.nlnaeeus  eeie  ration,  but  all  come 
by  propagation.  .  *f,'  Ray. 

2  The  spreading  or  extension  of  ainy  thing ;  as, 
the  propagation  of  sound,  or  of  reports. 

3.  The  spreading  of  any  thing  by  planting  and  es- 
tablishing in  places  before  destitute  ;  as,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  pagans. 

4.  A  forwarding  or  pronation. 
PROP'A-Ga-TOR,  7>.    One  that  continues  or  multi- 
plies his  own  species  by  generation. 

2.  One  that  continues  or  multiplies  any  species  of 
animals  or  plants. 

3.  One  that  spreads  or  causes  to  circulate,  as  a  re- 
port. 

4.  One  that  plants  and  establishes  in  a  country 
destitute  ;  as,  a  propagator  of  the  gospel. 

5.  One  that  plants,  originates,  or  extends;  one 
that  promotes. 

PRO-PEL',  v.  t.  [L.  propello  ;  pro,  forward,  and  pcU 
lo,  to  drive.] 

To  drive  forward  ;  to  urge  or  press  onward  by 
force.  The  wind  err  steam  propels  ships;  balls  are 
propelled  by  the  force  of  gunpowder  ;  mill  wheels  are 
propelled  by  water  or  steam  ;  the  blootl  is  propelled 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  by  the  action  of  the 
heart. 

[This  word  is  cnintnonln  applied  to  material  bodies 

PRO-PEl.'LKn,  pp.    Driven  forward. 

PRO-PEL'LER,   n.     A  contrivance  for  propelling  a 

steamboat  by  the  action  of  a  screw  placed  in  the 

stern. 

2.  A  steamboat  thus  propelled. 

PRO-PEL' LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Driving  forward. 

PRO-PEND',  v.  i.  [L.  propendeo;  pro,  forward,  and 
pewleo,  to  hang.] 

To  lean  toward  ;  to  incline  ;  to  be  disposed  in  fa- 
vor of  anv  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

PRO-PEND'EN-OY,  n.     [L.  propendens.] 

1.  A  leaning  toward  ;  inclination  ;  tendency  of 
desire  to  any  thin^ 

2.  Preconsideration  ;  attentive  deliberation.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Sale. 

PRO-PEND'ENT,  a.  Inclining  forward  or  toward. 
PRO-PEND'ING,jy>r.  Inclining  toward.  [South. 
PRO-PENSE',  (pro-pens',)  a.     [L.  propensus.] 

Leaning  toward,  in  it  moral  sense  ;  inclined  ;  di 

posed,  either  to  good  or  evil  ;  as,  women  prepense 

holiness.  Jloohcr. 

PRO-PGN'SION, 

PIIO-PENS'I  TY,  . 

1.  Bent  of  mind,  natural  or  acquired  ;  inclination  ; 


[Fr.  propension  i  L.  propensio.] 
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in  a  moral  sense,  disposition  to  any  thing  good  or 
evil,  particularly  to  evil  ;  as,  a  propensity  to  sin  ;  the 
corrupt  propensity  of  the  will.  Rogers. 

It  requires  critical  nicely  to  find  out  the'  genius  or  proptntwns 

of  a  child.  U  Estrange. 

2.  Natural  tendency  ;  as,  the  propension  of  bodies 
to  a  particular  place.  Digty. 

[In   a  moral  sense,  Pkopensitt  is  now  chiefly 
used.] 
PROP'ER,  a.     [Fr.  propre;   It.  propria  or  propio  ;   Sp. 
propio;   L.  propria*,  supposed  to  be  allied   to  prope, 
near  ;  W.  priawd,  proper,  appropriate.] 

1.  Peculiar;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to  a 
person  or  thing;  not  common.  That  is  not  proper, 
which  is  common  to  many.  Every  animal  has  his 
proper  instincts  and  inclinations,  appetites  and  hab- 
its. Every  muscle  and  vessel  of  the  body  has  its 
proper  office.  Every  art  has  its  proper  rules.  Cre- 
ation is  the  proper  work  of  an  Almighty  Being. 

2.  Particularly  suited  to.  Every  animal  lives  in 
his  proper  element. 

3.  One's  own.  It  may  be  joined  with  any  posses- 
sive pronoun  ;  as,  oar  proper  son.  S/tak. 

Out  proper  conceptions;  Glanville. 

Now  learn  the  dillerence  at  your  proper  coat.  Drydjen. 

Note.  —  Own  is  often  used  in  such  phrases  ;  "  at 
your  own  proper  cost."  This  is  really  tautological, 
but  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  expressive  of  em- 
phasis. 

4.  Noting  an  individual  ;  pertaining  to  one  of  a 
species,  but  not  common  to  the  whole  ;  as,  a  proper 
name.     Dublin  is  the  proper  name  of  a  city. 

5.  Fit;  suitable;  adapted  ;  accommodated.  Athin 
dress  is  not  proper  for  clothing  in  a  cold  climate. 
Stimulants  are  proper  remedies  for  debility.  Gravity 
of  manners  is  very  proper  for  persons  of  advanced 
age. 

In  Athens,  all  was  p!  asnrs,  mirth,  arid  play, 

Allproper  to  the  spring  and  s|.riel,ily  May.  Dryden. 

6.  Correct ;  just ;  as,  a  proper  word  ;  a  proper  ex- 
pression. 

7.  Not  figurative ;  as,  plain  and  proper  terms. 

Burnet. 

8.  Well-formed ;  handsome. 

Moses  was  a  proper  child.  —  Heb.  xi. 

9.  Tall ;  lusty ;  handsome  with  bulk.  [Low,  and 
not  used-  ]  Shak. 

10.  Mere;  pure;  as,  a  proper  fool.     [Unusual] 

11.  In  vulgar  Ian  gauge,  very;  as,  proper  good; 
proper  sweet.  Halliwell. 

,  12.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  object  repre- 
sented of  its  natural  color.  Brande. 

Proper  receptacle :  in  botany,  that  which  supports 
only  a  single  flower  or  fructification  ;  proper  perianth, 
,  or  inoohim,  that  which  incloses  only  a  single  Bower  ; 
proper  flower,  or  corol,  one  of  the  single  florets  or 
cofolleis  in  ,'in  aggregate  or  compound  llower  ;  proper 
nectary,  separate  from  the  petals  arid  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  Martyn. 

PROP'ER-LY,  adv.   Fitly  ;  suitably  ;  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  as,  a  word  properly  applied  ;  a  dress  properly 
adjusted. 
2.  In  a  strict  sense. 

The  miseries  of  li!.-  are  not  properly  owing  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  things.  Swift. 

PROP'ER-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 
[Little  used.] 

2.  Tallness.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  Perfect  form  ;  handsomeness. 
PROP'ER-TY,  n.     [This  seems  to  be  formed  directly 

from  proper;  if  not,  it  is  contracted.  The  Latin  is 
proprietor,  Fr.  propriety,  from  which  we  have  pro- 
priety.] 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  of  any  thing;  that  which  is 
inherent  in  a  subject,  or  naturally  essential  to  it  ; 
called  by  logicians  an  essential  mode.  Thus  color  is 
a  property  of  light ;  extension  and  figure  are  proper- 
ties of  bodies. 

2.  An  acquired  or  artificial  quality  ;  that  which  is 
given  by  art  or  bestowed  by  man.  The  poem  has 
the  properties  which  constitute  excellence. 

3.  Quality  ;  disposition. 

It  is  Ihp  proper:*/  ■■{  an  el,  I  sinner  lo  find  <Hin-ht  in  reviewing  liis 
own'  villi,,,,',  sin  etleas.  SOUtk. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and 
disposing  of  a  thing  ;  ownership.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  the  Creator  gave  to  man  dominion  over 
the  earth,  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  man's  property  in  the  earth  and  in  all 
its  productions.  Prior  occupancy  of  land  and  of 
wild  animals  gives  to  the  possessor  the  property  of 
them.  The  labor  of  inventing,  making,  or  produ- 
cing any  thing,  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  indefeasible  titles  to  property.  Property  is  also 
acquired  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  or  by  purchase. 
Property  is  sometimes  held  in  common,  yet  each 
man's  right  to  his  share  in  common  land  or  stock  is 
exclusively  his  own.  One  man  may  have  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soil,  and  another  the  right  of  use,  by  pre- 
scription or  by  purchase. 

6.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right.      Dryden. 
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6.  The  thing  owned  ; 
the  legal  title,  whether 
is  one  of  the  greatest   blessings  of  civil  society  that 
the  property  of  citizens  is  well  secured. 

7.  An  estate,  whether  in  lands,  goods,  or  money  ; 
as,  a  man  of  large  property  or  small  property. 

8.  An  estate  ;  a  farm  ;  a  plantation.  In  this  sense, 
which  is  common  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  word  has  a  plural. 

The  still-houses,  on  the  sujrar  pi  u Italians,  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  proprielur,  er  lie  ,  i  irnilndr  of  lie,  f,"Of>- 
erty.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

I  shall  confine  mvsclf  to  such  properties  as  fall  within  the  reach 
of  daily  observation.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

9.  Nearness  or  right. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  n,y  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  properly  of  blood.  Shak. 

10.  Properties  ;  the  dresses  and  appendages  used  in 
a  theater,  the  keeper  of  which  is  still  called  the 
property  man.     [Obs.]  Toone. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties.  Shak. 

High  pomp  ami  slate  are  useful  properties.  •  Dryden. 

11.  Propriety.     [Not  in  use.]  Camden. 
Literary  proprrt >i ;  the  exclusive  right  of  printing, 

publishing,  an, 1  making  profit  by  one's  own  writings. 
No  right  or  title  to  a  thing  can  be  so  perfect  as  that 
which  is  created  by  a  man's  own  labor  and  inven- 
tion. The  exclusive  right  of  a  man  to  his  literary 
productions,  and  to  the  use  of  them  for  his  own 
profit,  is  entire  and  perfect,  as  the  faculties  employed 
and  labor  bestowed  are  entirely  and  perfectly  his 
own.  On  what  principle,  then,  can  a  legislature  or  a 
court  determine  that  an  author  can  enjoy  only  a 
temporary  property  in  his  own  productions?  If  a 
man's  right  to  his  own  productions  in  writing  is  as 
perfect  as  to  the  productions  of  his  farm  or  his  shop, 
how  can  the  former  b,  abridged  or  limited,  while  the 
latter  is  held  without  limitation  ?  Why  do  the  pro- 
ductions of  manual  labor  rank  higher  in  the  scale 
of  rights  or  property,  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect  I 

PROP'ER-TY,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  qualities,  or  to 
take  as  one's  own  ;  to  appropriate.  [Jin  awkward 
word,  and  not  used.]  Sltak, 

PRO-PHANE'.     See  Profane. 

PROPH'A-SIS,  (prof'a-sis,)  n.  [Gr.  trpoajaoic,  from 
Ttpo4>ripi,  to  foretell.] 

In  medicine,  prognosis ;  foreknowledge  of  a  disease. 

PROPH'E-CY,  (prof'e-se,)  7t.  [Gr.  npofriTeia,  from 
jrpncln/n,  to  foretell;  iron,  before,  and  tpapt,  to  tell. 
This  ought  to  be  written  Prophesy.] 

1.  A  foretelling  ;  prediction  ;  a  declaration  of  some- 
thing to  come.  As  God  only  knows  future  events 
with  certainty,  no  being  but  God,  or  some  person  in- 
formed by  him,  can  utter  a  real  prophecy.  The  proph- 
ecies recorded  in  Scripture,  when  fulfilled,  afford 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  those  who  uttered  the  prophecies 
could  not  have  foreknown  the  events  predicted  \ 
out  supernatural  instruction.    2  Pet.  i. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  book  of  prophecies ;  a  history; 
as,  the  proplircit  of  Ahijah.    2  Chron.  ix. 

3.  Preaching  ;  public  interpretation  of  Scripture  ; 
exhortation  or  instruction.     Prov.  xxxi. 

PROPIl'E-Sl-/:D,  pp.     Foretold;  predicted. 
PROPH'E-SI-ER,  ?i.     One  who  predicts  events. 
PROPH'E-S-?,  v.  t.    To  foretell  future  events ;  to  pre 
diet. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  < 

evil. -1  Kings  xxii. 
2.  To  foreshow.     [Little  used.] 
PROPH'E-S5,  v.  i.     To  utter   predic 
declaration  of  events  to  come.    Jer. 

2.  In  Scripture,  to  preach  ;  to  instruct  in  religious 
doctrines;    to  interpret  or  explain  Scripture  or  reli- 
gious subjects  ;  to  exhort.     1  Cor.  xiii.     Ezek.  xxxvii. 
PRi  iPiri'.-HY-lXC,  ;>/>,.     Foretelling  events. 
PROPH'E-Sf-ING,  n.    The  act  of  foretelling  or  of 

preaching. 
PROPH'ET,(prof'it,)7i.     [Gr.  rfpo0(iri,j;  L.propheta; 
Fr.  prophete.] 

1.  One  that  foretells  future  events;  a  predicter; 
a  foreteller. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  person  illuminated,  inspired,  or 
instructed  bv  God  to  announce  future  events  ;  as 
Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

3.  An  interpreter  ;  one  that  explains  or  communi- 
cates sentiments.     Exod.  vii. 

4.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell ;  an  imposter  ;  as, 
a  false  prophet.    Acts  xiii. 

School  of  the  prophets  ;  among  the  Israelites,  a  school 

or  college' in  which  young  men  were  educated 

qualified  for  public  teachers.    These  students  were 

railed  setts,  of  the  prophets. 

PROPIl'ET-ESS.  71.     A  female  prophet ;  a  woman  who 

foretells  future  events,  as  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna, 

&c.     Erod.  xv.     Judg.  iv.     Luke  ii. 

PRO-PHET'IC,  (  a.     Containing  prophecy  ;    fore- 

PKO-PHET'ie-AL,  (        telling    future    events  ;    as, 

prophetic  writings. 

2.  Unfolding  future  events;  as,  prophetic  dreams. 
It  has  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  o/th1  event.  Dryden. 
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PROPHET'IC  AL-LY,  ado.     By  way  of  prediction  ; 

in  the  manner  of  prophecy.  Drijdcn. 

PROPH'ET-IZE,  v.  i.    To  give  prediction.    [Not  used.] 
PROPH'ET-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  prophet.  Shale. 

PRO-PHOR'ie,  a.     [Gr.  npotbopiKos.] 

Eniinciative. 
PROPH-Y-LAC'TIG,  )  a.        [Gr.    irpodivXaKTiKOs, 

PROPH-Y-LAC'TIC-AL,  J     from  -poijivXacrcro),  to  pre- 
vent, to  guard  against;   irpu  and  qjoXaoooi,  to  pre- 
■■] 


PROPH-V-LAC'Tie,  7i..    A  medicine  which  preserves 

or  defends  against  disease  ;  a  preventive.        Coxe. 
PROP-I-NA'TION,  n.      [L.  propinatio;  propino ;   Gr. 
rrpo  and  mi/w,  to  drink.] 

The  act  of  pledging,  or  drinking  first  and  then  of- 
fering Hi-  enp  to  another.  Potter. 
PRO-PINE',  v.  t.     [L.  propino,  supra.] 

la  To  pledge  ;  to  drink  first  and  then  offer  the  cup 
to  another.     [Not  used.] 
2.  To  expose.     [Not  used.] 
PRO-PIN'aUI-TY,  (pro-pink'we-te,)  n.     [L.  propin- 
quitus,  from  propiuquus,  near.] 

1.  Nearness  in  place  ;  neighborhood.  Ray. 

2.  Nearness  in  time.  Brown. 

3.  Nearness  of  blood  ;  kindred.  Skak. 
PR0-PI"T1A-ISLE,    (pro-pish'a-bl,)  a.      [See    Propi- 
tiate.]    Thai  may  be  induced  to  favor,  or  tiiat  may 
be  made  propitious. 

PRO-PI"TIATE,  (-pish'ate,)  v.  t.  [L.  propitio.  Qu. 
pro  and  the  root  of  L.  pio,  Eng.  pity.] 

To  conciliate  ;  to  appease  one  offended  and  render 
him  favorable  ;  to  make  propitious. 

Let  fierce  A.  I.iil-'s,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 

The  god  propitiate  jikI  the  pest  assuage,  Pope. 

PRO-PI"TIa-TED,  (-pish'a-ted,)  pp.    Appeased   and 

rendered  favorable  ;  conciliated. 
PPO-PI"TIa-TING,    ppr.      Conciliating;    appeasing 

the  wrath  of  and  rendering  favorable. 
PRO-PI"TI-a'TION,  (-pish-e-a'shun,)  n.   [Fr. ;  from 

propitiate.] 

1.  The  act  of  appeasing  wrath  and  conciliating  the 
favor  of  an  offended  person  ;  the  act  of  making  pro- 
pitious. 

2.  In  theology,  the  atonement  or  atoning  sacrifice 
which  removes  the  obstacle  to  man's  salvation. 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  Rom. 
iii.    1  John  ii. 

PP,0-Pf"TlA'TOR,j?.  One  who  propitiates.  Sherwood. 

PRO-PI"TIA-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  propitiation. 

PRO-PI"TIA-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the' power  to  make 
propitious;  as,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.    Stillingflict. 

PRO-Pl"TlA-TO-RY,  re.  Among  the  Jews,  the"  mercy- 
seat ;  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
lined  within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold.  This 
was  a  type  of  Christ.  Encyc. 

PRO-PI"TIOOS,  (-pish'us,)  a.  t  [L.  propitius.] 

1.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  applied  to  men, 

2.  Disposed  to  be  gracious  or  merciful ;  ready  to 
forgive  sins  and  bestow  blessings  ;  applied  to  Ood. 

3.  Favorable  ;  as,  a  propitious  season. 
PRO-PI"TIOUS-LY,   (-pish'us-le,)  adv.    Favorably; 

kindly.  Roscommon. 

PRO-PI"TIOIJS-NESS,(-pish'us-ness,)n.  Kindness  ; 
disposition  to  treat  another  kindly ;  disposition  to 
forgive. 

2.  Favorableness  ;  as,  the  propitiousness  of  the  sea- 
son or  climate.  Temple. 

PRO'PLASM,  n.     [Gr.  npo  and  irUopa,  a  device.] 
A  mold  ;  a  matrix.  Woodward. 

PRO-PLAS'TICE,  (-plas'tis,)  «.  [Supra.]  The  art 
of  making  molds  for  castings. 

PRO'PO-LIS,  re.  [Gr.,  before  the  city,  or  the  front  of 
the  city.] 

A  thick,  odorous  substance,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  wax,  and  smelling  like  storax  ;  used  by 
bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in  their  hives  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  Sec. 

PRO-Po'NENT,  n.  [L.  proponens ;  pro  and  pono,  to 
place.] 

One  that  makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  propo- 
sition. Dryden. 

FRO-POR'TION,  n.  t  [L.  proportio  ;  pro  and  portio, 
part  or  share.     See  Portion.] 

1.  The  comparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
another.  Let  a  man's  exertions  be  in  proportion  to 
his  strength. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  identity  or  similitude  of  two 
ratios.  Proportion  differs  from  ratio.  Ratio  is  prop- 
erly the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  or  quantities  of 
one  and  the  same  kind  ;  as  the  ratio  of  5  to  10,  or 
the  ratio  of  8  to  16.  Proportion  is  the  sameness  or 
likeness  of  two  such  relations.  Thus  5  is  to  10  as  8 
to  16,  or  A  is  to  B  as  C  is  to  D  ;  that  is,  5  bears  the 
same  relation  to  10  as  8  does  to  16.  Hence  we  say, 
such  numbers  are  in  proportion.  Button. 

An  equality  of  ratios  ;  sometimes,  also,  the  series 
of  terms  among  which  an  equality  of  ratios  exists. 
Day. 

3.  In  arithmetic,  a  ride  by  which,  when  three  num- 
bers are  given,  a  fourth  number  is  found,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  third  as  the  second 
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does  to  the  first;  or  a  fourth  number  is  found,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  third  as  the  first  does  to 
the  second.  The  former  is  called  direct,  and  the  lat- 
ter inverse  proportion. 

4.  Symmetry  ;  suitable  adaptation  of  one  part  or 
thing  to  another;  as,  the  proportion  of  one  limb  to 
another  in  the  human  body;  the  proportion  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  ti to  its  hight. 
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5.  Equal  or  just  share  ;  as,  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  profit  to  which  each  partner  in  a  company  is 
entitled. 

6.  Form  ;  size.     [Little  used.]  Davies. 

7.  The  relation  between  unequal  things  of  the 
same  kind,  by  which  their  several  parts  correspond 
to  each  other  with  an  equal  augmentation  and  dimi- 
nution, as  in  reducing  and  enlarging  figures.    Encyc. 

[This  more  properly  belongs  to  ratio.] 

Barmonical  or  musical  proportion,  is  when,  of  three 
or  four  quantities,  the  first  is  to  the  last  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  fust  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  last.  Thus,  2,  3,  6,  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
portion ;  for  2  is  to  6  as  1  to  3.  Thus,  2-1,  16,  12,  9, 
are  harmonical,  for  24  :  9  :  :  8  :  3. 

Arithmetical  proportion;  an  equality  of  arithmetical 
ratios. 

Geometrical  proportion;  an  equality  of  geometrical 
ratios.     [See  Progression,  No.  4.1 

Reciprocal  proportion  ;  an  equality  between  a  di- 
rect and  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Thus,  4  :  2 :  :  1-3  :  1-6. 
[See  Reciprocals  and  Reciprocal  Ratio.]  Day. 
PRO-POR'TION,  j).  t.  To  adjust  the  comparative  re- 
lation of  one  thing  or  one  part  to  another  ;  as,  to  pro- 
portion the  size  of  a  building  to  its  height,  or  the 
thickness  of  a  thing  to  its  length  ;  to  proportion  our 
expenditures  to  our  income. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not  proportion  oar  griofto  lis  real 
value,  but  to  the  value  our  [auras  sot  upon  it.        Addison. 

2.  To  form  with  symmetry  or  suitableness,  as  the 
parts  of  the  body. 

PRO-PoR'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  proportioned 
or  made  proportional.  This  is,  etyinologically,  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  commonly,  though 
erroneously,  used  in  the  sense  of  proportional,  being 
in  proportion;  having  a  due  comparative  relation; 
as,  infantry  with  a  prnpariinnulilr  number  of  horse. 

PRO-POR'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being 
proportionable. 

PRO-POR'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  According  to  propor- 
tion or  comparative  relation;  as,  a  large  body,  with 
limbs  proportional/Ill  large. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL,  a.  [It.  proportionate ;  Fr.  pro- 
portionnel.] 

1.  Having  a  due  rem  para  live  relation  ;  being  in  suit- 
able proportion  or  degree  ;  as,  the  parts  of  an  edifice 
are  proportional.  In  pharmacy,  medicines  are  com- 
pounded of  certain  proportional  quantities  of  ingre- 
dients. 

2.  In  mathematics,  having  the  same  ratio  ;  as,  four 
quantities  are  proportional ;  having  always  the  same 
ratio  ;  as,  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  is  propor- 
tional to  the  impelling  force,  when  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  given  ;  its  momentum  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  when  its  velocity  is 
given. 

3.  Relating  to  proportion  ;  as, proportional  scales  or 
compasses.  Button. 

PRO-PoR'TION-AL,  n.  A  number  or  quantity  pro- 
portional ;  a  name  given,  in  mathematics,  to  the  terms 
of  a  proportion. 

Proportional ;  in  chemistry,  a  term  employed  in  the 
theory  of  definite  proportions,  to  denote  the  same  as 
the  weight  of  an  at i  a  prime.     [See  Prime.] 

PRO-POR-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
in  proportion.  Orew. 

PRO-POIl'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  proportion  ;  in  due 
degree;  with  suitable  comparative  relation;  as,  all 
parts  of  a  building  bring  proportionally  large. 

PRO-PSR'TION-ATE,  a.  Adjusted  to  something 
else  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  comparative  rela- 
tion ;  proportional. 


Punishment  .should  is'  jnoj'o'-tioanle  lo  lie-  transgression. 

Locke. 
PRO-Polt'TION-ATE,  v.  t.     To  proportion  ;  to  make 
proportional  ;  to  adjust  according  to  a  settled  rate  or 
to  due  comparative  relation  ;  as,  to  proportionate  pun- 
ishments to  crimes. 

[This  verb  is  less  used  than  Proportion.] 
PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,   adv.      With   due   propor- 
tion ;  according  to  a  settled  or  suitable  rate  or  degree. 
Pearson. 
PRO-PoR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 
adjusted  by  due  or  settled  proportion  or  comparative 
relation;  suitableness  of  proportions.  Bale. 

PRO-POR'TION-iCD,   pp.   or  a.     Made  or  adjusted 

with  due  proportion  or  with  symmetry  of  parts. 
PRO-PCR'TION-ING,  ppr.     Making  proportional. 
PRO-PCR'TION-LESS,  a.  Without  proportion  ;  with- 
out symmetry  of  parts. 
PRO-P'O'SAL,  «.  t  [from  propose.] 
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1.  That  which  is  offered  or  propounded  for  con- 
sideration or  acceptance  ;  a  scheme  or  design,  terms 
or  conditions  proposed  ;  as,  to  make  proposals  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  ;  to  offer  proposals  for  erecting  a 
building  ;  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  ;  proposals 
for  subscription  to  a  loan  or  to  a  literary  work. 

2.  Offer  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the  proposal  of  an  agree- 
able object.  Soutli. 

PRO-PoSE',  (-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  proposer ;  L.  propono, 
proposal ;  W.  posiaw,  to  pose,  that  is,  to  set ;  literally, 
to  put  or  throw  forward.] 

1.  To  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  accept- 
ance, or  adoption  ;  as.  to  propose  a  bill  or  resolve  to  a 
legislative  body  ;  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ;  to  pro- 
pose a  question  or  suliji  ex  tor  discussion  ;  to  propose 
an  alliance  by  treaty  or  marriage  ;  to  propose  altera- 
tions or  amendments  in  a  law. 

2.  To  offer  or  present  for  consideration. 
as  possible  shuuld  be  proposed  to 


the  mind  at  first.0' 


Watt.. 
elf;  to  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to 


I'lco 


2.  To  offer  one's  self  in  marriage.  Miss  Pickering. 
[Propose  is  often  used  for  purpose  ;  as,  I  propose  to 
ride  to  New  York  to-morrow.  Purpose  and  propose 
are  different  fid  ins  of  the  same  word.] 

PRO-POSE',  n.     Talk;  discourse.     [Not  inusc.]  Skak. 

PRO-PoS'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Offered  or  presented  for  con- 
sideration, discussion,  acceptance,  or  adoption. 

PRO-POS'ER,  n.  One  that  offers  any  thing  for  con- 
sideration or  adoption.  Loclce. 

PRO-POS'ING,  ppr.  Offering  for  consideration,  ac- 
ceptance, or  adoption. 

PROP-0-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prop- 
ositi, from  propositus,  propono.] 

1.  That  which  is  proposed  ;  that  which  is  offered 
for  consideration,  acceptance,  or  adoption  ;  a  propo- 
sal;  offer  of  terms.  Tito  enemy  made  propositions  of 
peace  ;  the  propositions  were  not  accepted. 

2.  In  logic,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  a  regular  ar- 
gument; the  part  of  an  argument  in  which  some 
quality,  negative  or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  sub- 
ject; as,  "snow  is  white;"  "water  is  fluid;" 
"  vice  is  not  commendable." 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  either  of  a 
truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  of  an  operation  to  be 
performed.  It  is  called  a  theorem,  when  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  proved  ;  and  a  problem,  when  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Olmsted. 

4.  In  oratory,  that  which  is  offered  or  affirmed  as 
the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  any  thing  stated  or 
affirmed  for  discussion  or  illustration. 

5.  In  poetry,  the  first  part  of  a  poem,  in  which  the 
author  states  tile  subject  or  matter  of  it.  Horace 
recommends  modesty  and  simplicity  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  poem. 

PROP-0-SI"T10N-AL,  (-zish'un-al,)  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  proposition  ;  considered  as  a  proposition ;  as,  a 
proposttional  sense.  Watts. 

PRO-POUND',  v.  t.  [L.  propono  ;  pro  and  pono,  to  set, 
put,  or  place.] 

1.  To  propose ;  to  offer  for  consideration  ;  as,  to 
propound  a  rule  of  action.  Wotton. 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded  as  an  object 
of  failh.  Pearson. 

2.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose  ;  as,  to  propound 
a  question.  Shalt. 

3.  In  Congregational  churches,  to  propose  or  name 
as  a  candidate  "for  admission  to  communion  with  a 
church.  Persons  intending  to  make  public  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  and  thus  unite  with  the  church, 
are  propounded  before  the  church  and  congregation  ; 
that  is,  their  intention  is  notified  some  days  previous, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  members  of 
tile  church  to  object  to  their  admission  to  such  com- 
munion, if  they  see  cause. 

PRO-POUND'ED,  pp.  Proposed  ;  offered  for  consid- 
eration. 

PRO-POUND'ER,  ti.  One  that  proposes  or  offers  for 
consideration. 

PRO-POUND'ING,  ppr.     Proposing;  offering  for  con- 

PROP'P£D,'  (propt,)  pp.  [from  prop.]  Supported  ; 
sustained  by  something  placed  under. 

PROP'PING,  ppr.     Supporting  by  something  beneath. 

PRO-PllF.'TOR,  7t.     [L.  proprietor.] 

Among  tlic  Romans,  a  magistrate  who,  having  dis- 
charged the  office  of  pretor  at  home,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  a  province.  Smith's  Diet. 

PRO-PRI'E-TA-RY,  re.      [Fr.  proprictaire,  from  pro- 

1.  A  proprietor  or  owner ;  one  who  has  the  exclu- 
sive title  to  a  thing  ;  one  who  possesses  or  holds  the 
title  to  a  thing  in  his  own  right.  The  grantees  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  their  heirs  wsre 
called  the  proprietories  of  those  provinces. 

2.  In  monasteries,  such  monks  were  called  proprie- 
taries, as  had  reserved  goods  and  effects  to  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  their  renunciation  of  all  at 
the  time  of  their  profession.  Encyc. 

PRO-PRI'E-TA-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or 
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this. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tahiti  of  Synonyn 


PRO-PRT'E-TOR,  n.  [from  L.  propnetas,  proprius.] 
An  owner  ;  the  person  who  has  the  lef;:il  right  or 
exclusive  title  to  any  thing,  whether  in  possession  or 
not ;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  or  of  a  mill.  By 
the  gift  of  God,  man  is  constituted  the  proprietor  of 
the  earth. 

PRO-PRT'E-TOR-SHIP,  n.     State  of  heing  proprietor. 

PRO-PRI'E-TRESS,  n.     A  female  who  has  the  exclu- 
sive legal  right  to  a  thing.  L'Estrange. 

PRO-PRl'E-TY,  n.    [Fr.  propriete  ;  L.  proprietas,  from 
proprius:] 

1.  Property  ;  peculiar  or  exclusive  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  ownership. 

[This  primary  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  hy 
Locke,  Milton,  Dryden,  &c,  seems  now  to  be  nearly 
or  wholly  obsolete.     See  Property.] 

2.  Fitness  ;  suitableness  ;  appropriateness  ;  conso- 
nance with  established  principles,  rules,  or  customs  ; 
justness;  accuracy.  Proprilij  of  conduct,  in  a  moral 
sense,  consols  in  its  conformity  to  the  moral  law; 
propriety  of  behavior  consists  in  conformity  to  the 
established  rules  of  decorum  :  propriety  in  language 
is  correctness  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage,  which  constitutes  the 
rule  of  speaking  and  writing. 

3.  Proper  state.  Shak. 
PRO-PROe'TOR,  n.     In  the  English  universities,  an 

assistant  proctor.  Hook. 

PROPT.     See  Propped. 

PRO-P0GN',  (pro-pune',)  v.  i.    [L.  propugno  ;  pro  and 
pugno,  to  fight.] 

To  contend  for ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate.  [Little 
used.]  Hammond. 

PRO-i'(TU'NA-€LE,  n.     [L.  propugnaculum.] 

A  fortress.     [Not  used.]  Howell. 

rRO-PUG-NA'TlON,  n.     [L.  propugnatio.] 

Defense.     [Mot  used.]  Shak. 

PRO-POGN'ER,  (pro-piin'er,)  n.    A  defender;  a  vin- 
dicator. 

PRO-POGN'ING,  ppr.     Contending  for  ;  defending. 

PRO-PUL-Sa'TION,   n.      [L.    propttlsatio ;   propulso. 
See  Propel.] 


PRO-PULSE',  (pro-puls',)  v.  t.     [L.  propulso  ;  pro  and 
pulso,  to  strike.     See  Propel.] 

To  repel ;  to  drive  off.     [Little  used.]      Cotgrave. 
PRO-PUL'SION,  (-pul'sliun,)  n.     [L.  propulsus,  pro- 
pello.     See  Propel.] 

The  act  of  driving  forward.  Bacon. 

PRO-PUL'SIVE,  a.     Tending  or  having   power  to 

repel. 
PRO-PY-LyE'UM,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  *poKv\aiov.]    In 
ancient  architecture,  any  court  or  vestibule  before  a 
building,  or  before  its  principal  parts  ;  more  particu- 
larly, the  entrance  to  such  court  or  vestibule.     O-wilt. 
PROP'Y-LON,  n.      [Gr.  nponvXov,   rtpo  and  xv\n,  a 
gate.] 
The  porch,  vestibule,  or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 
Russell. 
PRO  Ra'TJI,  [L.]     In  proportion. 
PRORE,  n.     [h.prora.] 

The  prow  or  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Pope. 

[Not  in  use,  except  in  poetry.] 
PRO  RE  NA'TJi,    [L.]    According  to  exigences  or 

circumstances. 
PRO-REP'TION,  n.     [from  L.  proprcpo.]     A  creep- 


PRO-RO-Ga'TION,    n.      [L.    proroga 

KOQUE.] 


See   Pro- 


:  in  time  or  duration  ;  a  lengthening 
or  prolongation  of  time  ;  as,  the  prorogation  of  some- 
thing already  possessed.  [This  use  is  uncommon.] 
South. 
2.  In  England,  the  continuance  of  parliament 
from  one  session  to  another,  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
continuance  of  the  session  from  day  to  day.  This 
is  the  established  language  with  respect  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States,  the 
word  is,  I  believe,  rarely  or  never  used  ;  adjournment 
being  used,  not  only  in  its  etymological  sense,  but 
for  prorogation  also. 
PRO-RoGUE',  (pro-rog',)  v.  t, t  [Fr.  proroger ;  L.  pro- 
rogo  ;  pro  and  rogo.  The  latter  word  signifies  to 
ask,  or  to  propose  ;  but  the  primary  sense  is  to  reach, 
to  stretch  forward  ;  and  this  is  its  import  in  the  de- 
rivative prorogo.] 

1.  To  protract ;  to  prolong. 

He  prorogued  his  government.  Dryden. 

2.  To  defer  ;  to  delay ;  as,  to  prorogue  death. 

Shak. 
[In   the  foregoing  senses,   the  word  is  now  rarely 
used.] 

3.  To  continue  the  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another.  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  king's  au- 
thority, either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  or  by  commission,  or  by  proclamation. 

Blackstone. 
PRO-ROGU'ED,  pp     Prolonged  ;  continued  from  one 
session  to  another. 


PRO 

PRO-RUP'TION,   n.     [L.  proruptus,  prorumpo ;   pro 

and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 

The  act  of  bursting  forth  ;  a  bursting  out.  Brown. 
PRO-SA'ie,  a.     [L.  prosaicus,  from  prosa,  prose;  Fr. 

prosaiquc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prose;  resembling  prose;  not  re- 
stricted by  numbers;  applied  to  writings;  as,  a  pro- 
saic composition. 

2.  Dull  ;  uninteresting.  Ed.  Rev. 
PRO-Sa'IC-AL-LY,  ado.   In  a  dull  or  prosaic  manner. 
PRO'SA-ISM,  n.    That  which  is  in  the  form  of  prose 

writing.  Coleridge. 

PRO'SA  1ST,  n.    A  writer  of  prose. 
PRO'SAL,  a.     Prosaic.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

PRO-SCE'NI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  nt,o  and  oicnvy.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  theater,  the  part  where  the  actors 
performed,  called  now  the  Stage.        Smith's  Diet. 

2.  In  the  modern  theater,  the  frontispiece,  or  front 
part  of  the  stage,  where  the  drop  scene  separates  the 
stage  from  the  audience.  Brande. 

PRO-SGRIBE',  v.  t.  [L.  proscribo  ;  pro  and  scribo.  to 
write.  The  sense  of  this  word  originated  in  the 
Roman  practice  of  writing  the  names  of  persons 
doomed  to  death,  and  posting  the  list  in  public] 

1.  To  doom  to  destruction  ;  to  put  one  out  of  the 
protection  of  law,  and  promise  a  reward  for  his  head. 
Sylla  and  Marius  proscribed  each  other's  adherents. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  with- 
out such  a  promise. 

Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  banished  the  realm  and  pro- 
scribed. Spenser. 

3.  To  denounce  and  condemn  as  dangerous  and 
not  worthy  of  reception  ;  to  reject  utterly. 


4.  To  censure  and  conde 
of  reception. 

5.  To  interdict ;  as,  to  proscribe  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

PRO-SCRlB'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Doomed  to  destruction  ; 
denounced  as  dangerous,  or  as  unworthy  of  recep- 
tion ;  condemned  ;  banished. 

PRO-SCRlB'ER,  n.  One  that  dooms  to  destruction  ; 
one  that  denounces  as  dangerous,  or  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  reception. 

PRO-SeRIB'ING,  ppr.  Dooming  to  destruction  ;  de- 
nouncing as  unworthy  of  protection  or  reception; 
condemning;  banishing. 

PRO-SGRIP'TION,  7i.     [L.  proscriptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  proscribing  or  dooming  to  death; 
among  the  Romans, t[\r  public  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
head  of  a  political  enemy.  Such  were  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Under  the  triumvirate, 
many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell  by  proscription. 

2.  A  putting  out  of  the  protection  of  law ;  con- 
demning to  exile. 

3.  Censure  and  condemnation  ;  utter  rejection. 
PRO-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 

proscription;  proscribing.  '     Burke. 

PROSE,  n.  [L.  It.  and  Sp.  prosa;  Fr.  prose.  Qu. 
orient.  D -IB,  pB  or  C1D.] 

1.  The  natural  language  of  man  ;  language  loose 
and  unconfined  to  poetical  measure,  as  opposed  to 
verse  or  metrical  composition. 

Tilings  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  hymn  intro- 
duced into  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days.  [See 
Seojence.] 

This   word   is  sometimes  used   adjectively  ;    as, 
prose  writings. 
PROSE,  v.  t.     To  write  in  prose.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  tedious  relation.  Mason. 

PROS'E-€UTE,  v.  t.  [L.  prosecutus,  prosequor ;  pro 
and  sequor,  to  follow,  Eng.  to  seek.     See  Essav.] 

1.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  view  to  reach,  exe- 
cute, or  accomplish  ;  to  continue  endeavors  to  obtain 
or  complete  ;  to  continue  efforts  already  begun  ;  as, 
to  prosecute  a  scheme  ;  to  prosecute  an  undertaking. 
The  plan  of  a  great  canal  in  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  prosecuted  with  success. 

TlnU  which  is  iurMM.ll v  r 1  i-<  I"  I"'  di'sircd  and  prosecuted. 

WWcins. 

This  word  signifies  either  to  begin  and  carry  on,  or 
simply  to  continue  what  lias  been  begun.  When  I  say, 
"I  have  devised  a  plan  which  [  have  not  the  courage 
or  means  to  prosecute,"  the  word  signifies  to  begin  to 
execute.  When  we  say,  "  The  nation  began  a  war 
which  it  had  not  means  to  prosecute,"  it  signifies  to 
continue  to  carry  on.  The  latter  is  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  word,  but  both  are  well  authorized.  We 
prosecute  any  work  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head. 
We  prosecute  a  purpose,  an  enterprise,  a  work, 
studies,  inquiries,  &c. 

2.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  ;  as,  to  pros- 
ecute a  right  in  a  court  of  law. 

3.  To  accuse  of  some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or 
to  pursue  for  redress  or  punishment,  before  a  legal 
tribunal  ;  as,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  trespass  or  for 
a  riot.  It  is  applied  to  civil  suits  for  damages,  as 
well  as  to  criminal  suits,  but  not  to  suits  for  debt. 
We  never  say  a  man  prosecutes  another  on  a  bond  or 
note,  or  in  assumpsit ;  but  he  jirosccutes  bis  right  or 
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claim  in  an  action  of  debt,  detinue,  trover,  or  as- 
sumpsit. So  we  say,  a  man  prosecutes  another  for 
assault  and  battery,  for  a  libel  or  for  slander,  or  for 
breaking  his  close.  In  these  cases,  prosecute  signi: 
fies  to  begin  and  to  continue  a  suit.  The  attorney- 
general  prosecutes  offenders  in  the  name  of  the  king 
or  of  the  state,  by  information  or  indictment. 

Prosecute  differs  from  jnrsccutc,  as  in  /aw  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  legal  proceedings  only,  whereas  persecute 
implies  cruelty,  injustice,  or  oppression. 

PROS'E-€UTE,  v.  i.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution  ; 
as,  to  prosecute  for  public  nil'enses.  Elackstone. 

PROS'E-€U-TED,  pp.  Pursued,  or  begun  and  carried 
on  for  execution  or  accomplishment,  as  a  scheme; 
pursued  for  redress  or  punishment  in  a  court  of 
law,  as  a  person  ;  demanded  in  law,  as  a  right  or 
claim. 

PROS'E-€U-TING,  ppr.  or  a. .  Pursuing,  or  beginning 
and  carrying  on  for  accomplishment;  pursuing  for 
redress  or  punishment  ;  suing  for,  as  a  right  or  claim. 

PROS-E-gU'TION,  ji.  The  act  or  process  of  endeav- 
oring to  gain  or  accomplish  something  ;  pursuit  by  ef- 
forts of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme, 
plan,  design,  or  undertaiv.ng  ;  the  prosecution  of  war 
or  of  commerce;  the  prosecution  of  a  work,  study, 
argument,  or  inquiry. 

2.  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity,  to  obtain  some  right,  or  to  re- 
dress and  punish  some  wrong.  The  prosecution  of  a 
claim  in  chancery  is  very  expensive.  Malicious  pros- 
ecutions subject  the  offender  to  punishment. 

3.  The  institution  or  commencement  and  continu- 
ance of  a  criminal  suit ;  the  process  of  exhibiting 
formal  charges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal  tri- 
bunal, and  pursuing  them  to  final  judgment  ;  as, 
prosecutions  of  the  crown  or  of  the  state  by  the  at- 
torney or  solicitor-general.  Prosecutions  may  be  by 
presentment,  information,  or  indictment. 

Blackstone. 
PROS'E-GU-TOR,  n.    One  who  pursues  or  carries  on 
any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

2.  The  person  who  institutes  and  carries  on  a 
criminal  suit  in  a  legal  tribunal,  or  one  who  exhibits 
criminal  charges  against  an  offender.  The  attorney- 
general  is  the  prosecutor  for  the  king  or  state. 

Blackstone. 
PROS'E-LYTE,  Ti.t    [Fr.  proselyte;   It.  proselita  ;  Gr. 
KpoanXvros ;    npos  and   epvouat.  to   come;  nXvdoi/, 
I7X6W] 
A  new  convert  to  some  religion  or  religious  sect, 


a  pagan  converted  to  nnisiianifv  is  a  proselyte;  and 
we  speak  familiarly  of  proselytes  to  the  theories  of 
Brown,  of  Black,  or  of  Lavoisier.  The  word  prima- 
rily refers  to  converts  to  some  reliL'ious  creed. 

PROS'E-L-STE,  I).  r.  To  make  a  convert  to  some 
religion,  or  to  some  opinion  or  system.    Mucknight. 

PROS' E-LY-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  a  convert  to  some 
religion. 

PROS'E-LY-TIXG,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  converts. 

PROS'E-LYT-ISM,  n.  The  making  of  converts  to  a 
religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  any  opinion,  system, 
or  party. 

They  were  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  prosclytism  in  the  most  fanat- 


2.  Conversion  to  a  svst<  m  or  creed. 
PROS'E-LYT-lZE,  to  make  converts,  or  to  convert,  is 
not  well  authorized,  or  not  in  common  use,  and  is 
wholly  unnecessarv. 
PRO-SEM-I-Na'TION,  Ti.     [L.  proseminatus  ;  pro  and 
semino,  to  sow.] 

Propagation  bv  seed.     [Not  used.]  Hale. 

PROS-EN-KE-A-IIE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  Trpoc,  evvta,  and 
tipa.] 

In  crystallography,  flaring  nine  faces  on  two  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  crystal.     [Not  used.] 
PROS'ER,   77.     [from  prose.]     A  writer   of  prose. 
Drayton. 
2.  One  who  makes  a  tedious  narration  of  uninter- 

PROS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Talking  or  writing  in  a  dull, 

uninteresting  manner. 
PRoS'ING,77.     Dull  and  tedious  minuteness  in  speech 


PRO-SLA  Y'F.R-Y,  a.     In  favor  of  slavery. 

PRO'SY,  a.     Dull  and  tedious  in  discourse  or  writing. 

PRO-SO'DI-AL,     )  a.'   [from  prosody.]     Pertaining  to 

PRO-SOD'I€-AL,  j      prosody,  or  the  quantity  and  ac- 
cents of  syllables  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody. 
Warton.     Ed.  Dispens. 

PRO-SO'DI-AN,  77.  [from  prosody.]  One  skilled  in 
prosody,  or  in  the  rules  of  pronunciation  and  metrical 
composition. 

PROS'O-DIST,  7i.  [from  prosody.]  One  who  under- 
stands prosody.  Walker. 

PROS'O-DY,  n.  [Fr.  prosodic  ;  L.  prosodia ;  Gr.  7rpoo-- 
uriia  ;  -rrpos  and  to6n,  an  ode.] 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  quantity 
of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  the  laws  of  versifica- 
tion. It  includes,  also,  the  art  of  adjusting  the  ac- 
cent and  metrical  arrangements  of  syllables  in  com- 
positions for  the  lyre. 
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ROS-O-PO-LEP'SY,  n.     [Gr.  Trpoo-niTroArrd/ta.] 

Respect  of  persons  ;  more  particularly,  a  premature 
opinion  or  prejudice  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  his  e  ,hi'ii;il  appearance. 

Moore.     Addison. 
tOS-O-PO-PCG'IA,  n.     [Gr.  Trpoo-umorroua ;  vpooto- 
rrov,  person,  ai  d  ir>t£m,  to  make.] 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  things  are  repre- 
sented as  persons,  or  by  which  tilings  inanimate  are 
spoken  of  as  animated  beings,  or  by  which  an  absent 
person  is  introduced  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  per- 
son is  represented  as  alive  and  present.  It  includes 
personijication,  but  is  more  extensive  in  its  significa- 

ItOS'PECT,  7i.     [L.  prospectus,  prospicio,  to  look  for- 


Eden  anil  all  the  cu  ist  in  prusj/ect  lay.  Milton. 

2.  View  of  things  to  come;  intellectual  sight ;  ex- 
pectation. The  good  man  enjoys  the  prospect  of 
future  felicity. 

3.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  place 
and  the  objects  seen.  There  is  a  noble  prospect  from 
the  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston  —  a  prospect 
liversilied  with  land  and  water,  and  every  thing  that 
tan  please  the  eye. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Is  a  large  prospect.  Denhatn. 

5.  View  delineated  or  painted  ;  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape.  Reynolds. 

6.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view. 

Milton. 

7.  Position  of  the  front  of  a  building;  as,  a  pros- 
pect toward  the  south  or  north.    Eick.  xl. 

8.  Expectation,  or  ground  of  expectation.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest ;  a  man  has  a  prospect 
of  preferment;  or  he  has  little  prospect  of  success. 

Washington. 

9.  A  looking  forward;  a  regard  to  something  fu- 
ture. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  as  to  his  l-'mporal  estate,  who  lays  designs 
only  lur  a  do,  \\a\to\naayprospectlo,  •■<  prove:  m  lor,  the 
remaining  part  of  lite  ?  [Littte  used.]  Titlotson. 

PRO-SPEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  looking  forward,  or 
of  providing  for  future  wants.  Palcy. 

PRO-SPECT'lVE,  a.  Looking  forward  in  time;  re- 
garding the  future  ;  opposed  to  Retrospective. 

The  supporting  ol  EiMe  sui'irtK-s  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  promises,  at  the  time  of  ordination,  had  no  jaos;'^ciive 
bearing.  W.  Jay. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  antl  king  of  Sweden  are  circumspect, 
Irious,  antl  prospective  in  this  affair. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prospect ;  viewing  at  a  distance. 

Milton. 

4.  Furnishing  an  extensive  prospect.        Dwight. 
The  scene  before  or  around  us. 

Rich.  Diet. 
With    reference   to   the 


hold. 


State    of    being    pro- 


PRO-SPECT'iVE, 


PRO-SPECT'IVE-LY,  adv. 

future. 
PRO-SPECT'IVE-NESS,    ; 

spective. 
PRO-SPEeT'US.  n.     [L.]      The   plan  of  a  literary 

work,  containing  the  genernl  subject  or  design,  with 

the  manner  ami  terms  of  publication,  and  sometimes 

a  specimen  of  it. 
PROS' PER,  v.  t.     [L.  prospero,  from  prospcrus,  from 

the  Gr.  lrpotjcbcpco,  to  carry  to  or  toward;  irpog  and 

(pepui,  to  bear.] 
To  favor ;  to  render  successful. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design.  Dryden. 

PROS'PER,  v.  i.    To  be  successful ;  to  succeed. 

The  ',ord  made  all  that  he  ditl  to  prosper  in   his  hand.  —  Geu. 

He  that  covi-relh  liia  silis  sli;ill  nut  prosper.  — Pruv.  xxviii. 

2.  To  grow  or  increase  ;  to  thrive  ;  to  make  gain  ; 
as,  to  prosper  in  business.  Our  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  now  prosper. 

PRi  >S'IM-,ll-fi1),  pp.     Having  success  ;  favored. 

PROS'PER-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  successful;  advan- 
cing in  growth,  wealth,  or  any  good. 

PROS-PER'1-TY,  7i.     [L.  prospailas.] 

Advance  or  gain  in  any  thing  good  or  desirable  ; 
successful  progress  in  any  business  or  enterprise  ; 
success  ;  attainment  of  the  object  desired  ;  as,  the 
prosperity  of  arts  ;  agricultural  or  commercial  pros- 
perity;  national  prosperity.  Our  disposition  to  abuse 
the  blessings  of  Providence  renders  prosperity  dan- 
gerous. 

The  prosperity  of  fe>U  shdl  destroy  them.  — Prov.  i. 

PROS'PER-OUS,  a,  t  [L.  prosperus.] 

1.  Advancing  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing  desirable  ; 
making  gain  or  increase  ;  thriving  ;  successful ;  as,  a 
prosperous  trade  ;  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  a  prosperous 
exhibition  or  undertaking  ;  a  prosperous  man,  fami- 
ly, or  nation  ;  a  prosperous  war. 

The  seed  shall   be  prosperous ;  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit.  — 


PRO 

PROS'PER-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  gain  or  increase ; 
successfully.  Bacon. 

PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  suc- 
cessful ;  prosperity. 


PROSS, 

ing  kind. 
PROS'TaTE, 


[from  Gr.  vpotaTnui. 


before.] 


just  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  males,  and  sur- 
rounding the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  It  is  situated 
on  the  under  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  .surround  the  lower  side  of  the 
urethra.  Encyc.     Wistar. 

PROS-TER-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  prostcrno,  to  prostrate ; 
pro  and  sterno.] 

A  state  of  being  cast  down  ;  dejection  ;  depression. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman. 

PROS'THE-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  surgery,  the  addition 
of  an  artificial  part  to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body  ;  as 
a  wooden  leg,  &c.  Quincy.     Coze. 

2.  In  medicine,  an   overlapping;  as,  the  prosthesis 
of  one  febrile  period  upon  another. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  figure  consisting  in  prefixing  one 
or  more  letters  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as,  be- 

PROS-TIIET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Trpoa-BcTOc.] 

Prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word. 
PROS'TI-TFJTE,  v.  t.     [L.  prostituo  ;  pro  and  statuo, 
to  set.l 

lewd  use,  or  to  indiscrimi- 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter.  —  Lev.  xbt. 

2.  To  give  up  to  any  vile  or  infamous  purpose  ;  to 

devote  to  any  thing  base  ;  to  sell  to  wickedness;  as, 

to  prostitute  talents  to  the  propagation  of  infidel  rjriri 


blasphemy. 

3.  To  offer  or 
worthv  persons. 
PROS'TI-TUTE,  < 

Sold  to  wickedue- 


the  press  to  the  publication  of 


pose  upon  vile  terms,  or  to  un- 
Tillotson. 
Openly  devoted  to  lewdness ; 
jr  to  infamous  purposes. 
Made  bold  by  want  and  prostitute  for  bread.  Prior. 

PROS'TI-TUTE,  n.  A  female  given  to  indiscriminate 
lewdness  ;  a  strumpet.  Dryden. 

2.  A  base  hireling  ;  a  mercenary  ;  one  who  offers 
himself  to  infamous  employments  for  hire. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  Pope. 

PROS'TI-TU-TED,  pp.  or  a.      Offered    to  common 

lewdness  ;  devoted  to  base  purposes. 
PROS'TI-TU-TING,  ppr.    Offering  to  indiscriminate 

lewdness  ;  devoting  to  infamous  uses. 
PROS-TI-TO'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  prostituo.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  offering  the  body  to  an 
indiscriminate  intercourse  with  men  ;  common  lewd- 
ness of  a  female.  Spectator. 

2.  The  act  of  setting  one's  self  to  sale,  or  of  devot- 
ing to  infamous  purposes  what  is  in  one's  power;  as, 
the  prostitution  of  talents  or  abilities  ;  the  prostitution 
of  the  press. 

PROS'TI-TU-TOR,  n.  One  who  prostitutes  ;  one  who 
submits  himself  or  oilers  another  to  vile  purposes. 

PROS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  prostratus,  from  prosterno,  to 
lay  fiat ;  pro  and  sterno.] 

1.  Lying  at  length,  or  with  the  body  extended  on 
the  ground  or  other  surface. 

Groveling  and  prostrate  on  you  lake  of  fire.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  supplicant.  Shah.  Chapman. 

3.  Lying  in  the  posture  of  humility  or  adoration. 
PROS'TRATE,  v.  t.     To  lay   fiat ;    to  throw  down  ; 

as,  to  prostrate  the  body  ;  to  prostrate  trees  or  plants. 

2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  demolish  ; 
to  ruin  ;  as,  to  prostrate  a  village  ;  to  prostrate  a  gov- 
ernment ;  to  prostrate  law  or  justice  ;  to  prostrate  the 
honor  of  a  nation. 

3.  To  prostrate  one's  self;  to  throw  one's  self  down, 
or  to  fall  in  humility  or  adoration.  Duppa. 

4.  To  bow  in  Humble  reverence. 

5.  To  sink  totally;  to  reduce;  as,  to  prostrate 
strength. 

PROS'TRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  at  length  ;  laid  flat ; 

thrown  down  ;  destroyed. 
PROS'TRA-TING,  ppr.   Laying  flat ;  throwing  down  ; 

PROS-TRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  down,  or 
laying  flat ;  as,  the  prostration  of  the  body,  of  trees, 
or  of  corn. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  down,  or  the  act  of  bowing  in 
humility  or  adoration  ;  primarily,  the  act  of  failing  on 
the  face  ;  hut  it  is  now  used  for  kneeling  or  bowing 
in  reverence  and  worship. 

3.  Great  depression  ;  dejection  ;  as,  a  prostration  of 
spirits. 

4.  In  medicine,  a.  latent,  not  an  exhausted,  state  of 
the  vital  energies  ;  great  oppression  of  natural  strength 
and  vigor ;  that  state  of  the  body  in  disease  in  which 
the  system  is  oppressed.  Coxc. 

Prostration  is  different  and  distinct  from  exhaustion, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a  spring  lying  under 
such  a  weight  that  it  is  incapable  of  action  ;  while 
exhaustion  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a  spring  de- 


PRO'ST^LE,  n.     [Gr.  KpooTVAos  ;  itpo  and  arvXos,  a 
column.] 

In  architecture,  a  portico   in  which    the  columns 


stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong. 
O'SY,  a.     '  ' 
2.  Dull. 


PRO'SY,  a.     Like  prose. 


[OwilU 


PRO-SYL'LO-GISM,  n.  [pro  and  syllogism.]  A  pro- 
syllogism  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so  con- 
nected that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is  the  major 
or  minor  of  the  following.  Walts. 

PRO-TAe'TI€,  a.  Prutuctic  persons,  in  plays,  are 
those  who  give  a  narrative   or  explanation  of  the 

PRO  TAJV'TO,  [L.]     For  so  much.  [piece. 

PROT'A-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  irporaatc,  from  -n-poTctuoj,  to 
present.] 

1.  A  proposition  ;  a  maxim.  Johnson. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a  comic  or 
tragic  piece,  in  which  the  several  persons  are  shown, 
their  characters  intimated,  and  the  subject  proposed 
and  entered  on.  The  protasis  might  extend  to  two  acts, 
where  it  ended  and  the  rpitasis  commenced.     Encyc. 

3.  The  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence,  gener- 
ally of  a  conditional  sentence  ;  opposed  to  Apodosis. 

PRO-TAT'l€,  a.     [Gr.  rporariKOi.] 

Being  placed  in  the  beginning  ;  previous.  Dryden. 

PRO'TE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Proteus ;  readily  as- 
suming different  snapes.     [See  Proteus.] 

PRO-TECT',  v.  t.t  [L.  protectus,  protego  ;  pro  and  le- 
go, to  cover  ;  Gr.  any  u>,  witli  a  prefix  ;  Eng.  deck. 
See  Deck.] 

To  cover  or  shield  from  danger  or  injury  ;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  guard  ;  to  preserve  in  safety  ;  award  of  gen- 
eral import,  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense.  Walls 
protect  a  city  or  garrison  ;  clothing  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  cold  ;  arms  may  protect  one  from 
an  assault;  our  houses  protect  us  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  ;  the  law  protects  our  persons  and 
property  ;  the  father  protects  his  children,  and  the 
guardian  his  ward  ;  a  shade  protects  us  from  extreme 
heat ;  a  navy  protects  our  commerce  and  our  shores  ; 
embassadors  are  protected  from  arrest. 

PRO-TEeT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  or  defended  from 
injury  ;  preserved  in  safety. 

PRO-TECT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shielding  from  injury; 
defending  ;  preserving  in  safety. 

PRO-TE€T'ING-LY,  adv.  By  protecting ;  in  the  way 
of  protection.  Carlyle. 

PRO-TEC'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  protecting  ;  defense  ; 
shelter  from  evil;  preservation  from  loss,  injury,  or 
annoyance.  We  find  protection  under  good  laws  and 
an  upright  administration.  How  little  are  men  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  divine  protection ! 

2.  That  which  protects  or  preserves  from  injury. 
Let  them  rise  up  and  Ik  [p  you,  and  be  your  protection.  —  Deu!. 

3.  A  writing  that  protects ;  a  passport  or  other  wri- 
ting which  secures  from  molestation. 

4.  Exemption.  Embassadors  at  foreign  courts  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  arrest.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment, representatives,  and  senators,  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  on  the 
legislature,  as  are  suitors  and  witnesses  attending  a 
court. 

Writ  of  protection  ;  a  writ  by  which  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  exempts  a  person  from  arrest.      Blachstone. 

PRO-TEC'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  the  protec- 
tion of  some  branch  of  industry  by  legal  enactments. 

PRO-TE€T'IVE,  a.  Affording  protection  ;  shelter- 
ing ;  defensive.  Thomson. 

PRO-TECT'OR,  )i.     [Fr.  protecteur.] 

1.  One  that  defends  or  shields  from  injury,  evil,  or 
oppression;  a  defender ;  a  guardian.  The  king  or 
sovereign  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  protector  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  husband  is  the  protector  of  his  wife,  and 
the  father  of  his  children. 

2.  In  England,  one  who  formerly  had  the  care  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  king's  minority  ;  a  regent. 
Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector. 

3.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  every  nation  and 
every  religious  order  has  a  protector  residing  at  Rome. 
He  is  a  cardinal,  and  called  cardinal  protector. 

PRO-TE€T'OR-ATE,  n.  Government  bv  a  protector ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  government  of  England  by 
Cromwell.  Walpole. 

2.  In  recent  usage,  the  authority  assumed  by  a  su- 
perior power  over  an  inferior  or  dependent  one. 

PRO-TEC-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  protector. 

PRO-TE€T'OR-LESS,  a.     Having  no  protector. 

PRO-TECT'OR-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  protector  or 
regent.  Burnet. 

PRO-TE€T'RESS,  n.  A  woman  or  female  that  pro- 
tects. Bacon.    Addison. 

PRO-TE-OE',  (pro-to  zha',)  71.  [Fr.]  One  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  another. 

PRO'TE-IN,  n.     [Gr.  irpooroc,  first.] 

A  gelatinous,  semi-transparent  substance,  obtained 
from  albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein,  and  considered  the 
basis  of  animal  tissue  and  of  some  substances  of 
vegetable  origin. 

PRO  TEJM'PO-RE,  [L.]  For  the  time  being ;  as  a 
temporary  supply  or  provision. 
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PRO 


PRO-TEND'. 


[L.  proiendo  ;  pro  and   tendo,  to 
stretch  forth. 


To  Isold 

With  his  'protended  lance  he  makes  defense.  Dryden. 

PRO-TEND'ED,  pp.     Reached  or  stretched  forth. 

Mitford. 
PRO-TEND'ING,  ppr.     Stretching  forth. 
PRO-TENSE',  (pro-tens',)  n.   Extension.     [JYot  used.] 

Spenser. 
PRO-TER  VI-TY,  n.     [L.  protervitas,  from  protervus  ; 
pro  and  tonus,  crabhed.] 

Peevishness;  petulance.     [Little  used,] 
PRO-TEST',  v.  i.  f  [L.  protestor  ;  pro  and  tester,  to  af- 
firm ;  It.  proteslare;  Fr.  protester;  Sp.  protestor.] 

1.  To  affirm  with  solemnity ;  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  of  a  fact  or  opinion  ;  as,  I  protest  to  you 
I  have  no  knowledge  ».f  I  lie  transaction. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  expressive  of  op- 
position ;  with  against ;  as,  he  protests  against  your 
votes.  Denhatn. 


The  conscience   has  power  to  protest  agains, 

3.  To  make  a  formal  declaration  in  writing  against 
a  public  law  or  measure.  It  is  the  privilege  of  any 
lord  in  parliament  to  protest  against  a  law  or  resolu- 

FRO-TEST',  i.  t.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  or 
affirmation  of;  as,  to  protest  one's  innocence. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness  in  affirming  or  denying,  or 
to  prove  an  affirmation. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  jmirnry  Strang,  \m<Ii  tLineruiis  uproar 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

3.  To  prove  J  to  show  ;  to  give  evidence  of.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  In  commerce,  to  protest  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  for  a 
notary  public,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  to  make  a 
formal  declaration,  under  hand  and  seal,  against  the 
drawer  of  the  bill,  on  account  of  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment,  for  exchange,  cost,  commission,  dam- 
ages, and  interest;  of  which  act  the  indorser  must 
be  notified  within  such  time  as  the  law  or  custom 
prescribes.  In  like  manner,  notes  of  hand,  given 
to  a  banking  corporation,  are  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment. 

PRO'TEST,  n.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  com- 
monly against  some  act ;  appropriately,  a  formal  and 
solemn  declaration,  in  writing,  of  dissent  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  legislative  body  ;  as,  the  protest  of 
lords  in  parliament,  or  a  like  declaration  of  dissent 
of  any  minority  against  the  proceedings  of  a  majori- 
ty of  a  body  of  men. 

2.  In  commerce,  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a  no- 
tary public,  under  hand  and  seal,  at  the  request  of 
the  payee  or  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting 
against  the  drawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the  ex- 
change, charges,  damages,  and  interest.  This  pro- 
'  test  is  written  on  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  notice  given 
to  the  indorser  of  the  same,  by  which  he  becomes  li- 
able to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill,  with  charges,  dam- 
ages, and  interest ;  also,  a  like  declaration  against 
the  drawer  of  a  note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a 
banking  corporation,  and  of  the  master  of  a  vessel 
against  seizure,  &c.  A  protest  is  also  a  writing,  at- 
tested by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the 
voyage  by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  suffered  was  not  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect or  misconduct  of  the  master. 

PROT'EST-ANT,  a.  Pertaining  to  those  who,  at  the 
reformation  of  religion,  protested  against  a  decree  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires  ;  pertaining  to  Prot- 
estants or  to  Protestantism  ;  as,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Addison.    Milner. 

PROT'EST-ANT,  n.  One  of  the  party  who  adhered 
to  Luther  at  the  reformation  in  150!),  and  protested, 
or  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent  from  a  de- 
cree of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires, 
and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  This  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  followers  of  Calvin,  and 
Protestants  is  the  denomination  now  given  to  all 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  which  have 
sprung  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  ref- 

PROT'EST -ANT-ISM,  n.    The  Protestant  religion. 
South. 
PROT'EST-ANT-LY,  ado.     In  conformity  to  the  Prot- 
estants. Milton. 
[A  very  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 
PROT-ES-Ta'TION,  n.     [Fr.  ;  from  protest.] 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  res- 
olution. Hooker. 

2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent ;  a  protest ;  as, 
the  protestation  of  certain  noblemen  against  an  order 
of  council.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  law,  a  declaration  in  pleading,  by  which  the 
party  interposes  an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of 
some  fact,  protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist. 
The  lord  may  allege  the  villenage  of  the  plaintiff  by 
way  of  protestation,  and  thus  deny  the  demand. 

Blackstone. 
PROT'ES-TA-TOR,  n.     One  who  protests. 


payment. 

PRO-TEST'ER,  n.    One  who  protests;  one  who  ut- 
ters a  solemn  declaration. 
2.  One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange. 

PRO-TEST'ING,  ppr.  Solemnly  declaring  or  affirm- 
ing ;  declaring  against  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. 

PRO-TEST'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  protesting. 

PRO'TE-US,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Upurcvs.] 

In  mythology,  a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
tile  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes.  Hence  we 
denominate  one  who  easily  changes  his  form  or  prin- 
ciples a  Proteus. 

PRO'TE-US,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  Ba- 
trachian  reptiles,  allied  to  the  siren,  salamanders, 
and  frogs. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  homogeneous  in- 
fusoria. 

PROTH'E-SIS,  7i.  [Gr.]  The  place  in  a  church  on 
which  the  elements  for  the  eucharist  are  put,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  placed  on  the  altar  ;  called  also 
Credence.  Hook. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  pro- 
thonotary.  Carew. 

[Jin  awkward,  harsh  word,  and  little  used.] 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  protonotarius ; 
Gr.  Tipioros,  first,  and  L.  notarius,  a  scribe.] 

1.  Originally,  the  chief  notary;  and  anciently,  the 
title  of  the  principal  notaries  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Hence, 

2.  In  England,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  prothonotary  of  the 
King's  Bench  records  all  civil  actions.  In  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  prothonolarics,  of  which  there  are 
three,  enter  and  enroll  all  declarations,  pleadings, 
judgments,  &c,  make  out  judicial  writs  and  exem- 
plifications of  records,  enter  recognizances,  &c. 

Encyc. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  register  or  clerk  of  a 
court.  The  word,  however,  is  not  applied  to  any  of- 
ficer, except  in  particular  States. 

Apostolical  prothonotaries,  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
are  twelve  persons  constituting  a  college,  who  re- 
ceive the  last  wills  of  cardinals,  make  informations 
and  proceedings  necessary  for  the  canonization  of 
saints,  &c.  Encyc. 

PRO-TIIO'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  trpo,  before,  and  fJupaf, 
breastplate.] 

In  entomology,  the  first  or  anterior  segment  of  the 
thorax  in  insects.  Brande. 

PRO'TO-COL,  7t.  [Low  L.  pratocollum  ;  Gr.  Trpwroj, 
first,  and  ko\Xh,  glue  ;  so  called  perhaps  from  the  glu- 
ing together  of  pieces  of  paper,  or  from  the  spreading 
of  it  on  tablets.  It  was  formerly  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf 
of  a  book  on  which  the  title  or  name  was  written.] 

1.  The  original  copy  of  any  writing.  [JYot  now 
used.]  Jltiliffe. 

2.  Thi 
transaction. 

PRO'TO-COL-IST,  7i.     In  Russia,  a  register' or  clerk. 

Tooke. 
PRO'TO-GINE,  n.     A  kind  of  talcose  granite.    Dana. 
PRO'TO-MAR-TYR,  (-mar-tur,)  n.    [Gr.  Tipioros,  first, 
and  paoruo,  martyr.] 

1.  The  first  martyr  ;  a  term  avplied  to  Stephen,  the 
first  Christian  martyr. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  or  s  sacrificed  in  any 
cause.  Dryden. 

PRO'TO-PLAST,  7i.  [Gr.  rrpoiroc,  first,  and  nXaros, 
formed.] 

The  original  ;  the  thing  first  formed,  as  a  copy  to 
be  imitated.  Thus  Adam  has  been  called  our  pro- 
toplast. Bryant.     Harvey. 

PRO-TO-PLAS'Tie,  a.     First  formed.  Howell. 

PRo'TO-PoPE,  7i.  [Gr.  trpoiroc,  first,  and  papa,  fa- 
ther.] 

The  imperial  confessor,  an  officer  of  the  holy  di- 
recting synod,  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia.  Tooke,  Russ. 

PRO'TO-SALT,  n.     [Gr.  ttpoiroc,  first,  and  salt.] 

In  chemistry,  proto-salts  are  salts  containing  a  me- 
tallic protoxy'd.  Silliman. 

PRO-TO-SUL'PHATE,  n.  In  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxyd. 

PR6'TO-TYPE,7(.  [Fr.,from  Gr. /rpwrnrurroc;  npoi- 
to<,  first,  and  tuttoc,  type,  form,  model.] 

An  original  or  model  after  which  any  thing  is 
formed ;  the  pattern  of  any  thing  to  be  engraved, 
cast,  &c.  ;  exemplar  ;  archetype.     Wotton.     Encyc. 

PRO-TOX' YD,  7i.     [Gr.  n-p'oruc,  first,  and  ozyd.) 

A  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one 
equivalent  of  a  base,  and  destitute  of  acid  properties. 

PRO-TOX'YD-rZE,  v.  t.  To  combine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  any 
base,  will t  producing  any  acid  properties. 

PRO-TO-Z5'A,7i./)«.  [Gr.  irpwroc,  first,  and  Jmov, an- 
imal.] The  infusoria  or  lowest  class  of  animals. 
The  tennis  sometimes  applied  to  all  animals  in  which 
no  n»rvcs  have  been  detected.  Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T',  v.  t.  [L.  protractus,  from  protraho  ;  pro 
and  traho,  to  draw.] 


PRO 

1.  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time  ;  to  continue  ; 
to  prolong  ;  as,  to  protract  an  argument;  to  protract 
a  discussion  ;  to  protract  a  war  or  a  negotiation. 

2.  To  delay;  to  defer;  to  put  off  to  a  distant 
time  ;  as,  to  protract  the  decision  of  a  question  ;  to 
protract  the  final  issue. 

PRO-TRACT',  71.     Tedious  continuance.    [JYot  used.] 
Spenser. 

PRO-TRA€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  de- 
laved. 

PRO-TRACT'ED-LY,a<ii).  In  a  prolonged  or  protract- 
ed manner;  tediously. 

PRO-TRACT'ER,  n.  One  who  protracts  or  lengthens 
in  time. 

PRO-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  out  or  continuing 
in  time  ;  delaying. 

PRO-TRACT'ING,  n.  In  surveying,  the  same  as  Pro- 
traction, which  see.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRACTION,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out  o* 
continuing  in  time;  the  act  of  delaying  the  termi- 
nation of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  protraction  of  a  debate. 

•J.  In  .*iirrtying,  the  act  of  plotting  or  laying  down 
on  paper  the  dimensions  of  a  field.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRACT'IVE,  a.  Drawing  out  or  lengthening  in 
time;  prolonging;  continuing;  delaying. 

He  suffered  their  prolraclioe  arts.  Dryifen. 

PRO-TRACT'OR,  n.    He  or  that  which  protracts. 
2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper,  used  in  drawing  or  plot- 
ting.    It  is  of  vanous  forms,  semicircular,  rectangu- 
lar, or  circular.  P.  Cyc. 

PRO-TREP'TIG-AL,  a.  [Gr.  TrporpCTTirac,  from 
-porpemo,  irporpc-opai,  to  exhort;  npo  and  rpertoj, 
to  turn.] 

Hortatory  ;  suasory;  intended  or  adapted  to  per- 
suade.    [Liule  used.]  Ward. 

PRO-TRODE',  v.  t.  [L.  protrudo  ;  pro  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.     See  Thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  forward  ;  to  drive  or  force  along  ;  as, 
food  protruded  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 

Locke. 

2.  To  thrust  out,  as  from  confinement.  The  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  are  protruded  in  hernia. 

PRO-TRuDE',  v.  L  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  be  thrust 
forward. 

The  parts  protrutle  beyond  the  skin.  Bacon. 

PRO-TRuD'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Thrust  forward  or  out. 

PRO-TROD'ING,  ppr.     Thrusting  forward  or  out. 

PRO-TRu'SILE,  a.  Capable  of  being  orotruried  and 
withdrawn.  '      Gardner. 

PRO-TRO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  thrusting 
forward,  or  beyond  the  usual  limit  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing protruded  ;  a  thrusting  or  driving  ;  a  push. 

Locke. 

PRO-TRO'SIVE,  a.  Thrusting  or  impelling  forward  ; 
as,  protrusive  motion.  Darwin. 

PRO-Tu'BER-ANCE,  71.  [L.  protuberans,  protubcro ; 
pro  and  tuber,  a  puff,  bunch,  or  knob.] 

A  swelling  or  tumor  on  the  body  ;  a  prominence  ; 
a  bunch  or  knob  ;  any  thing  swelled  or  pushed  be- 
yond the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface;  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  hill,  knoll,  or  other  elevation. 
Hale.  Jllarc. 
Protuberance  differs  from  projection,  being  applied 
to  parts  that  rise  from  the  surface  with  a  gradual  as- 
cent or  small  angle  ;  whereas  a  projection  may  be  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  surface. 

PRO-Tu'RER-ANT,  a.  Swelling;  prominent  beyond 
the  surrounding  surface;  as,  a  protuberant  joint;  a 
jlrotiihrrant  eye. 

PRO-TO'BER-ANT-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  protu- 
berance. 

PRO-TC'HER-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  protubero,  supra.] 

To  swell  or  be  prominent  beyond  the  adjacent  sur- 
face ;  to  bulge  out. 

If  the  navel  prolubcrales,  make  a  small   puncture  with  a  lancet 
through  the  skin.  Sharp. 

PRO-TU-BER-A'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  swelling  be- 
yond the  surrounding  surface.  Cooke. 

PRO-TO'BER-OUS,  a.     Protuberant.  Strut*. 

PROUD,  a.  [Sax.  prut ;  D.  prcutsch,  proud,  prudish, 
also  prat,  proud,  and  prattcn,  to  fret.  We  find  in 
the  Italian  prodc  is  valiant,  brave  ;  proda,  the  prow 
of  a  ship  ;  prodczra,  prowess  ;  probably  of  the  same 
family,  with  the  radical  sense  of  swelling,  stretch- 
ing, or  erecting.     See  Prcde.] 

1.  Having  in  irdinate  self-esteem  ;  possessing  a  high 
or  unreasonable  conceit  of  one's  own  excellence,  ei- 
ther of  body  or  mind.  A  man  may  be  proud  of  his  per- 
son, of  his  talents,  of  his  accomplishments,  or  of  his 
achievements.  He  may  be  proud  n/any  thing  to  which 
he  bears  some  relation.  He  may  be  proud  o/his  coun- 
try, his  government,  his  equipage,  or  of  whatever 
may,  by  association,  gratify  Irs  esteem  of  himself. 
He  may  even  be  proud  of  his  religion,  or  of  his 
church.  He  conceives  that  any  thing  excellent  or 
valuable,  in  which  he  has  a  share,  or  to  which  he 
stands  related,  contributes  to  his  own  importance, 
and  this  conception  exalts  his  opinion  of  himself. 
Proud  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object,  supra. 

2.  Arrogant ;  haughty  ;  supercilious. 
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3.  Daring ;  presumptuous. 

By  his  underslnniling  lie  sn  ninth  through  the  proud.  —  Job  xxvi. 

4.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person  ;  as,  a  proud 
steed.  Milton. 

5.  Grand  ;  lofty  ;  splendid  ;  magnificent. 

Storms  of  etones  from  the  proud  temple's  bight.  Dryden. 

6.  Ostentatious  ;  grand  ;  as",  proud  titles.      Shak. 

7.  Splendid  ;  exhibiting  grandeur  and  distinction  J 
exciting  pride  ;  as,  a  proud  day  for  Rome. 

8.  Excited  by  the  animal  appetite  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  female  of  the  canine  species. 

9.  Fungous;  as,  proud  flesh.  Sharp. 
PROUD'Eit,  a.  comp.     More  proud. 
PROUD'EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  proud. 
PROUD'LI  EST,  adv.     Most  proudly.              Baxter. 
PROUD'LY,  ado.     With  an  inordinate  self-esteem  ;  in 

a  proud   manner;   haughtily;    ostentatiously;  with 
lofty  airs  or  mien. 

Proudly  he  marches  on  and  void  of  fear.  Pope. 

PROV'A-BLE,  (proov'a-bl,)  a.    [See  Prove.]     That 

may  he  proved. 
PROV'A-BLY,  ado.     In  a  manner  capable  of  proof. 
Huloet. 

PROLAN?! !  "■  Provender  or  food.  [M  in  use.] 
PROVE,  (proov,)  v.  *.t  [Sax.  profian;  B.proevcn;  G. 
probircn  ;  Dan.  priiver  ;  Sw.  profva  ;  W.  provi ;  Arm. 
proui,  prouein  ;  L.  probo  ;  It.  provare  ;  Sp.  probar,  to 
try;  Fr.  eprouver;  Russ.  probuyu,  to  prove;  probe- 
vayu,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  semi  by  force.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  to  urge  by  force,  or  rather 
to  thrust  or  drive.  The  word  Brow  may  be  of  the 
same  family,  from  its  projection.     See  Probe.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  ascertain  some  unknown  quality  or 
truth  by  an  experiment,  or  by  a  test  or  standard. 
Thus  we  prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder  by  experi- 
ment i  we  prove  the  strength  or  solidity  of  cannon 
by  experiment.  We  prove  the  contents  of  a  vessel 
by  comparing  it  with  a  standard  measure. 

2.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain  as  truth,  real- 
ity, or  fact,  by  testimony  or  other  evidence.  The 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  must  prove  the  truth  of  his  declara- 
tion ;  the  prosecutor  must  prove  his  charges  against 
the  accused. 

3.  To  evince  truth  by  argument,  induction,  or  rea- 
soning ;  to  deduce  certain  conclusions  from  proposi- 
tions that  are  true  or  admitted.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  every  immoral  act  is  dishonorable  to  a  rational 
being,  and  that  dueling  is  an  immoral  act,  then  it 
is  proved,  by  necessary  inference,  that  dueling  is  dis- 
honorable to  a  rational  being. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  genuineness  or  validity  of ;  to 
verify  ;  as,  to  prove  a  will. 

5.  To  experience  ;  to  try  by  suffering  or  encoun- 
tering; to  gain  certain  knowledge  by  the  operation 
of  something  on  ourselves,  or  by  some  act  of  our 
own. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  prove.  Dryden. 

6.  In  arithmetic,  to  show,  evince,  or  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  any  operation  or  result.  Thus,  in  sub- 
traction, if  the  difference  between  two  numbers, 
added  to  the  lesser  number,  makes  a  sum  equal  to 
the  greater,  the  correctness  of  the  subtraction  is 
proved.  In  other  words,  if  the  sum  of  the  remainder 
and  of  the  subtrahend  is  equal  to  the  minuend,  the 
operation  of  subtraction  is  proved  to  be  correct. 

7.  To  try  ;  to  examine. 

Prooe  your  own  selves.  —2  Cor.  xiii. 

8.  Men  prove  God,  when  by  their  provocations 
they  put  his  patience  to  trial,  Ps.  xcv.  ;  or  when  by 
obedience  they  make  trial  how  much  he  will  coun- 
tenance such  conduct.     Mai.  iii. 

PROVE,  (proov,)  v.  i.    To  make  trial ;  to  essay. 
The  sons  prepare  — 
Toprove  by  arms  who*'-  fate  it  w:ls  to  reign.  Dryden, 

2.  To  he  found  or  to  have  its  qualities  ascertained 
by  experience  or  trial ;  as,  a  plant  or  medicine  proves 
salutary. 

3.  To  be  ascertained  by  the  event  or  someth  ng 
subsequent ;  as,  the  report  proves  to  be  true,  or  proves 
to  be  false. 

When 
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4.  To  be  found  true  or  correct  by  the  result. 

5.  To  make  certain  ;  to  show  ;  to  evince.  This 
argument  prooes  how  erroneous  is  the  common 
opinion. 

6.  To  succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PROV.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Tried  ;  evinced  ;  experienced. 
PRO-VED'I-TOR,  n.     [It.  proveditore,  from  provedere, 
to  provide.     See  Provide.]   - 

A  purveyor;  one  employed  to  procure  supplies  for 
an  army. 

Praveditor,  in  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  is 

an  officer  who  superintends  matters  of  policy.  Encvc. 

PROV'E-DORE,  n.     A  purveyor  ;    one  who  procures 

provisions. 
PROVEN  ;   a    word    used    by   Scottish   writers    for 


uich  '.  ul- 


PROVENCE-RoSE,  n.     A  species 

ued  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance. 
PRO-VEN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     (Fr.  provcncal.] 

Pertaining  to  Provence,  in  France. 
PRO  VEN-DER,  n.     [Fr.  provende,  provender  ;  Norm. 

provender,  a  prebendary  ;  provendre,  a  prebend  ;  D. 

prove,  a  prebend;  (qu.  G.,  D.,and  Sw.  proviant,  pro- 


of pro  and  vivanda,  victu  ds,  from  vivere,  L. 
live,  and  from  vivanda  the  French  have  viande,  Eng. 
viand.  Whether  the  French  provende  and  Norm. 
provender  are  from  the  same  source,  may  be  doubted. 
The  German  proviant  may  be  formed  from  the  L. 
provideo,  Sp.  proveer,  Port,  provelr.  Q.U.  L.  proventus. 
It  is  said  that  provend,  provender,  originally  signified 
a  vessel  containing  a  measure  of  com  daily  given  to 
a  iiorse  or  other  beast.  But  qu.  JY  may  be  casual 
in  provender,  as  in  messenger,  and  the  word  may  be 
from  [irocideo.] 

1.  Dry  food  for  beasts,  usually  meal,  or  a  mixture 
of  meal  and  cut  straw  or  hay.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  it  may  signify  dry  food  of  any  kind. 

Swift.     Mortimer. 

2.  Provisions  ;  meat ;  food.  Com. 
Wot  used  of  food  for  man  in  New  England.] 
IV'ENT,  n.     [L.  proventus.] 

Provisions  ;  eatables. 
PROV'ER,  n.    One  that  proves  or  tries;  that  which 

proves. 
PROVERB,  n.     [Fr.  provcrbe ;   It.  proverbio  ;  L.  pro- 

verbium  ;  pro  and  verbmn,  a  word.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  often  repeated,  expressing  a 
well-known  truth  or  common  fact,  ascertained  by 
experience  or  observation  ;  a  maxim  of  wisdom. 

The  proverb   is   true,  (hit    larlit   guns  in. ike  heavv  purses;  for 
light  gains  cuiue  uli.  o,  givat  gains  now  and  then.     Bacon. 

2.  A  by-word  ;  a  name  often  repeated  ;  and  hence 
frequently,  a  reproach  or  object  of  contempt.  Jer. 
xxiv. 

3.  In  Scripture,  it  sometimes  signifies  a  moral  sen- 
tence or  maxim  that  is  enigmatical ;  a  dirk  saying  of 
the  wise  that  requires  interpretation.     Prov.  i. 

4.  Proverbs ;  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise  maxims, 
rich  in  practical  truths  and  excellent  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 

PROVERB,  v.  t.    To  mention  in  a  proverb.     [JVot  in 
use.]  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb.    [JVbt  in  use.]    Shak. 

PRO-VERB'I-AL,  a.     Mentioned  in  a  proverb  ;  as,  a 
proverbial  cure  or  remedy. 
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2.  Comprised  in  a  proverb  ;  used  or  current  as  a 
proverb  ;  as,  a  proverbial  saying  or  speech.       Pops. 

3.  Pertaining  to  proverbs;  resembling  a  proverd; 
suitable  to  a  proverb  ;  as,  a  proverbial  obscurity. 

Brown. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-ISM,  n.     A  proverbial  phrase. 

JV.  Ji.  Rev. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-IST,  n.     One  who  speaks  proverbs. 

Langhorne. 

PRO-VERB'I-AL-TZE,  v.  t.     To  make  a  proverb  ;  to 

turn   into  a  proverb,  or  to  use  proverbially.     [Unu- 

stial.]  Good. 

PRO-VERB'I-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  proverb;   as,  it  is 

proverbially  said.  Brown. 

PRO-VIDE',  v.  t.  [L.  provideo,  literally,  to  see  before  ; 
pro  and  video,  to  see  ;  Fr.  pourvoir  ;  It.  provedere  ;  Sp. 
proveer ;  Port.  provSr.] 

1.  To  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get,  collect,  or  make 
ready  for  future  use  ;  to  prepare. 

Abraham    Slid,  Clod  will  provide   himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 

Providc   neither  g.M,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  yonr  purses. — 

Matt.  x. 
Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  —  Rom.  xii. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  followed  by  with. 
Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well  provided.  icith 


Provided  of  is  now  obsolete. 

3.  To  stipulate  previously.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  party  shall  incur  no  loss. 

4.  To  make  a  previous  conditional  stipulation. 
[S-.e  Prov.ded.] 

5.  To  foresee  ;  a  Latinism.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  appoint  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  before  it 
is  vacant.     [See  Provisor.]  Prcscott. 

7.  Provide,  in  a  transitive  sctisc,  is  followed  by 
against  or  for.  We  provide  warm  clothing  against 
the  inelemencies  of  the  weather;  we  provide  neces- 
saries against  a  time  of  need  ;  or  we  provide  warm 
clothing  for  winter,  &c. 

PRO- VIDE',  v.  i.  To  procure  supplies  or  means  of 
defense  ;  or  to  take  measures  for  counteracting  or 
escaping  an  evil.  The  sagacity  of  brutes  in  pro- 
viding against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  is 
wonderful. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  ]trovide  for 


PRO-VID'ED, 


pp. 


Procured    beforehand  ;    made 


fun. .-'ied  ; 
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reatly  for  future  use ;    suppli 
lated. 

2.  Stipulated  as  a  condition,  which  condition  is 
expressed  in  the  following  sentence  or  words;  as, 
''provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  person  whatever."  This  sentence  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  absolute,  the  clause  or  sen- 
tence independent;  "  thi?  or  that  being  provided, 
which  follows;"  "this  condition  being  provided." 
The  word  being  is  understood,  and  the  participle 
provided  agrees  with  the  whole  sentence  absolute. 
"  This  condition  being  previously  stipulated  or  estab- 
lished." This  and  that  here  refer  to  the  whole  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence. 
PROVI-DENCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pravidentia.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  preparing  for  futu 
or  application. 

Provulcncc    for   war  is    the    h.  ?t    piT-venunn  of  it.     [Noiv  Hide 
used.]  Bacon. 

2.  Foresight ;  timely  care  :  particularly,  active  fore- 
sight, or  foresight  accompanied  with  the  procurement 
of  what  is  necessary  for  future  use,  or  with  suilablo 
preparation.  How  many  of  the  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  life  proceed  from  want  of  provvlcnce! 

3.  In  theology,  the  care  and  superintendence  which 
God  exercises  over  his  creatures.  He  that  acknowl- 
edges a  creation  and  denies  a  providence,  involves 
himself  in  a  palpable  contradiction  ;  for  the  same 
power  which  caused  a  thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to 
continue  its  existence.  Some  persons  admit  a  gen- 
eral providence,  but  deny  a  particular  providence,  not 
considering  thiit  a  n-vncrnl  pnirulenee  consists  of  par- 
ticulars. A  belief  in  divine  providence  is  a  source  of 
great  consolation  to  good  men.     By  divine  providence 


provision    to   supply   them;    forecasting;   cautious; 
prudent  in   preparing   for  future   exigences;   as,   a 

provident  man  ;  a  provident  animal. 

The  parsimonious  eiiunet,  provident 

Of  future.  Milton. 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold.  Waller. 

PROV-I-DEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Effected  by  the  prov- 
idence of  God  ;  referable  to  divine  providence  ; 
proceeding  from  divine  direction  or  superintend- 
ence; as,  the  providential  contrivance  of  things;  a 
providential  escape  from  danger.  How  much  are  we 
indebted  to  God's  unceasing  providential  care  ! 

Woodward. 

PROV-I-DEN'TIAL-LY,  ado.  By  means  of  God's 
providence. 

Every  animal   is  providentially  directed  to  the  use  of  its  proper 

PROVI-DENT-LY,  adv.  With  prudent  foresight; 
with  wise  precaution  in  preparing  tor  the  future. 

PRO-ViD'ER,  n.  One  who  provides,  furnishes,  or 
supplies;  one  that  procures  what  is  wanted.  Shuk. 

PRO-VID'ING,  ppr.  Procuring  beforehand  ;  supply- 
ing ;  stipulating. 

PROVINCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  provincial  usually 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  pro  and  vinco,  to  con- 
quer.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  country  of  considerable 
extent,  which,  being  reduced  under  their  dominion, 
was  new-modeled,  subjected  to  the  command  of  a 
governor  sent  from  Rome,  ami  to  such  taxes  and  con- 
tributions as  the  Romans  saw  fit  to  impose  ;  applied 
particularly  to  conquered  countries  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  That  part  of  France  next  to  the  Alps  was 
a  Roman  province,  and  still  bears  the  name  Provence. 

Smith's  Diet. 

2.  Among  the  moderns,  a  country  belonging  to  a 
kingdom  or  state,  either  by  conquest  or  colonization, 
usually  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  kingdom  or 
state,  but  more  or  less  dependent  on  it  or  subject  to 
it.  Thus,  formerly,  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  were  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada  still  are.  The  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria and  to  Spain. 

3.  A  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state  of  considera- 
ble extent.  In  England,  a  division  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop, 
of  which  there  are  two,  the  province  of  Canterbury 
and  that  of  York. 

4.  A  region  of  couutiy ;  in  a  general  sense ;  a 
tract ;  a  large  extent. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  mnnMi'M,  ami  ui.iiiy  a  firorince  wide.     Afilton. 
They  never  look  abroad    into  Ule  provinces  of  the  intellectual 

5.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  a  person.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  judge  to  decide  causes  between 
individuals. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  tx  can  nil  in  le  t  economy,  and  chaste 
in  her  afleclion.  Taller. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL,  (-shal,)-a.  Pertaining  to  a  province, 
or  relating  to  it ;  as,  a  prmiueitil  government ;  a  prcr- 
vincial  dialect. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state; 
as,  provincial  dominion  ;  provincial  tei  itory.  Brown 
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3.  Not  polished  ;  rude ;  as,  provincial  accent  or 
manners.  Dryden. 

4  Pertaining  tp  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop;  not  ecumenica*; 
as,  a  provincial  synod.  Ayliffe. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL,  n.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
monastic  superior,  who,  under  the  general  of  his 
order,  has  the  direction  of  all  the  religious  houses  of 
the  same  fraternity  in  a  given  district,  called  a  prov- 
ince of  the  order.  Murdoch. 
2.  A  person  belonging  to  a  province.  Burke. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-ISM,  n.  A  peculiar  word  or  manner 
of  speaking  in  a  province  or  district  of  country  re- 
mote from  the  principal  country  or  from  the  metrop- 
olis. Marsh. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-IST,  n.    One  who  lives  in  a  prov- 

PRO-VIN-CIAL'I-TY,  n.  Peculiarity  of  language  in 
a  province.  Warton. 

PRO-VIN'CIaTE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  province. 
[  Unusual.]  Howell. 

PRO- VINE';  v.  i.  [Fr.  provigner;  pro  and  vigne,  a 
vine.] 

To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground 
for  propagation.  Johnson. 

PROVING,  (proov'ing,)  ppr.  Trying;  ascertaining; 
evincing  ;  experiencing. 

PRO-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  proviseo, 
proviileo.     See  Provide.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  making  previous  prep- 
aration. 


or  for  the  supply  of  wauts.  We  make  provision  to 
defend  ourselves  from  enemies;  ive  make  provision 
for  war  ;  we  make  provision  for  a  voyage  or  for  erect- 
ing a  building;  we  make  -provision  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  Government  makes  provision  for  its 
friends. 

3.  Stores  provided  ;  stock  ;  as,  provision  of  vict- 
uals ;  provision  of  materials.  Knolles.     South. 

4.  Victuals;  food  ;  provender;  all  manner  of  eata- 
bles for  man  and  beast. ;  as,  provisions  for  the  table 
or  for  the  family  ;  provisions  for  an  army. 

Milton.     Encyc. 

5.  Previous  stipulation  ;  special  enactment  in  a 
statute ;  terms  or  agreement  made,  or  measures 
taken  for  a  future  exigency. 

In  the  law,  mo  jiriniittoH  ivns  Tn.ule  tii  aliolisl]  the  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  tlie  Irish.  Davies. 

6.  Among  Roman  Ciit/iolirs,  a  previous  nomination 
by  the  pope  to  a  benefice  before  it  became  vacant,  by 
which  practice  the  rightful  patron  was  deprived  of 
his  presentation.  Blnckstone. 

PRO-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  v.  t.  To  supply  with 
victuals  or  food.  The  ship  was  provisioned  for  a 
voyage  of  six  months.  The  garrison  was  well  pro- 
visioned. 

PRO-VI"SION-AL,  (-vizh'un-al,)  a.  [Fr.  provision- 
al.] 

Provided  for  present  need  or  for  the  occasion  ; 
temporarily  established  ;  temporary  ;  as,  a  provisional 
government  or  regulation  ;  a  provisional  treaty. 

PRO-VI"3ION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  provision  ; 
temporarily;  for  the  present  exigency.  Locke. 

PRO-VI"SION-A-RY,  a.  Provisional;  provided  for 
the  occasion  :  not  permanent.  Burke. 

PRO-VI"SION-7UT),  pp.     .Supplied  with  food. 

PRO-VI"SION-lNG,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  supplies 
of  food. 

PRO-VT'SO,  n.  [L.  provisus,  ablative  proviso,  it  being 
provided.] 

An  article  or  clause  in  any  statute,  agreement,  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a  condition 
is  introduced  ;  a  conditional  stipulation  that  affects 
an  agreement,  contract,  law,  grant,  &c.  The  charter 
of  the  bank  contains  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
may  repeal  it  at  thoir  pleasure. 

PRO-VI'SOR,  n.     [Fr.  proviseur.] 

1.  In  church  affairs,  a  person  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  a  benefice  before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron.  Formerly, 
the  pope  claimed  the  right  of  presenting  to  church 
livings,  and  it  was  his  practice  to  nominate  persons 
to  benefices  by  anticipation,  or  before  they  became 
vacant ;  the  p  ason  thus  nominated  was  called  a.  pro- 
visor.  In  England,  this  prat  tire  was  restrained  by 
statutes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 

More  sharp  ami  pana!  laws  ua,,.  devised  against  promsors  ;  it 

b-ana  anaclaU   thai  wla.evr    liaurs  any  patron  in  the  pre- 
sentation   to    a   living;    t,y   virtue  I, I    a  n  V   papal     provision,  sncll 

"     "  ng  at  ft.  will, 
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9.  The  purveyor,   steward,  or  treasurer  of  a  re- 
ligious house.  Coioel. 
PRO-VT'SOR-Y,    a.      Making    temporary    provision ; 
temporary.                                                 State  Papers. 
2.  Containing  a  proviso  or  condition  ;  conditional. 
PROV  O-Ca'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  provocatio.    See 
Provoke.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  excites  anger;  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment.   1  Kings  xxi. 
Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  i 


PRO 

2.  The  act  of  exciting  anger. 

3.  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  judge.  [A  Latinism, 
not  now  used.]  Ayliffe. 

4.  Incitement.     [Not  used.]  Hooker. 
PRO-VO'CA-TIVE,  a.     Exciting;  stimulating;  tend- 
ing fojiwaken  or  incite  appetite  or  passion. 

PEO-Vo'CA-TIVE,  n.  Any  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
cite appetite  or  passion  ;  a  stimulant ;  as,  a  provoca- 
tive of  hunger  or  of  lust.  Addison. 

PRO-V0'€A-TIVE  NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
provocative  or  stimulating. 

PRO-VoK'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  provoked. 

Cudworth. 

PRO-VoKE',  v.  1. 1  [L.  provoco,  to  call  forth  ;  pro  and 
voco,  to  call ;    Fr.  provoquer ;   It.  provocare ;   Sp.  pro- 

1.  To  call  into  action  ;  to  arouse  ;  to  excite ;  as, 
to  provoke  anger  or  wrath  by  offensive  words,  or  by 
injury  ;  to  provoke  war. 

2.  To  make  angry  ;  to  offend ;  to  incense ;  to  en- 
rage. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chiltlren  to  wrath.  —  Eph.  vi. 
Often  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  some  of  Ule  bishops. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  cause ;  as,  to  provoke  perspira- 
tion ;  to  provoke  a  smile.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  excite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  increase. 


5.  To  challenge. 

Ke  now  provokes  Hie  sea-gods  from  the  shore.  Dryden. 

6.  To  move;  to  incite;  to  stir  up;  to  induce  by 
motives.     Rom.  x.  Bacon. 

Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good 
works.  —  Heb.  x. 

7.  To  incite  ;  to  rouse ;  as,  to  provoke  one  to  an- 
ger.    Deut.  xxxii. 

PRO-VOKE',  v.  i.  To  appeal.  [A  Latinism,  not 
■used.]  Dryden. 

PRO-VCK'ED,  (pro-v5kt',)  pp.  or  a.  Excited  ;  roused  ; 
incit-d  ;  made  angrv  ;  inrensed. 

PRO-VOK'ER,   n.     One  that  excites  anger  or  other 
passion  ;  one  that  excites  war  or  sedition. 
2.  That  which  excites,  causes,  or  promotes.    Shah. 

PRO-VoK'ING,  ppr.  Exciting  into  action  ;  inciting; 
inducing  by  motives  ;  making  angry. 

2.  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  exciting  re- 
sentment ;  tending  to  awaken  passion  ;  as,  provoking 
words  ;  provoking  treatment. 

PRO-VoK'ING-LY,  ado.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite anger. 

PROVOST,  (prov'ust,)  n.  [Sax.  profost,  profast; 
Dan.  provst ;  G.  probst,  propst ;  Arm.  provost ;  Fr. 
prevot ;  Port,  and  Sp.  preboste  ;  It.  proposto  ;  from  the 
L.  propositus,  placetl  before,  from  pra-pono ;  pro?  and 
pono,  to  set  or  place.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  person  who  is  appointed  to 
superintend  or  preside  over  something ;  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  ;  as,  the  provost  of  Ed- 
inburgh or  of  Glasgow,  answering  to  the  mayor  of 
other  cities  ;  the  provost  of  a  college,  answering  to 
president.  In  France,  formerly,  a  provost  was  an  in- 
ferior judge  who  had  cognizance  of  civil  causes. 

The  grand  prooost  of  France',  or  of  the  household, 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  house,  and  over  its  of- 
ficers. 

The  provost  marshal  of  an  army,  (usually  pro- 
nounced pro-vo1,)  is  an  officer  appointed  to  arrest 
and  secure  deserters  and  other  criminals,  to  hinder 
the  soldiers  from  pillaging,  to  indict  offenders  and 
see  sentence  passed  on  them  and  executed.  He  also 
regulates  weights  and  measures.  He  has  under  him 
a  lieutenant  and  a  clerk,  an  executioner,  &c.  Encyc. 
The  provost  marshal  in  the  navy,  (usually  pro- 
nounced pro-vo',)  has  charge  of  prisoners,  &c. 

The  provost  of  the  mint,  is  a  particular  judge  ap- 
pointed to  apprehend  and  prosecute  false  coiners. 

Provost  of  the  king's  stables,  is  an  officer  who  at- 
tends at  court,  and  holds  the  king's  stirrup  when 
he  mounts  his  horse.  Encyc. 

PROVOST-SHIP,  7i.    The  office  of  a  provost. 

Hakcioill. 

PROW,  71..  [Fr.  prone ;  It.  prna  and  proda  ;  Sp.  proa. 
These  may  be  from  the  L.  prora ;  but  qu.  is  not 
proda  the  original  word,  and  prora  a  contraction  of 
proderal  The  primary  sense  is,  that  which  projects 
or  stretches  forward.] 

1.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Dryden. 

2.  In  seamen's  langiiarre,  the  beak  or  pointed  cut- 
water of  a  xebec  or  galley.  The  upper  part  is  usu- 
ally furnished  with  a  grating  platform.    Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  name,  of  a  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in 
the  East  Indian  seas. 

PROW,  a.     [ Fr.  prcux.]     Valiant ;   prowest,  most  val- 
Spens  — 

prode,  brave,  and  as  a  noun,  profit^  benefit ;  Sp. 
proeia.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  stretch, 
shoot,  or  advance  forward,  and  hence  the  sense  of 
profit.] 

Bravery;    valor;    particularly,    military   bravery; 


gallantry;  intrepidity  in  war;  fearlessness  of  dan- 
ger. 

Men  of  such  prowess  as  not  to  know  fear  in  themselves. 

PROW'EST,  a.  [superl.  of  prow.]  Bravest.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

PROWL,  v.  t.     [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word, 
nor  from  what  source  it  is  derived.     It  may  be  de- 
rived  from  the  root  of  stroll,  troll,  with  a  different 
prefix.] 
To  rove  over. 

Hi:  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colors  decked.  Sidney. 

PROWL,  v.  i.     To  rove  or   wander,    particularly  for 

prey,  as  a  wild  beast ;    as,  a  prowling  wolf.     Milton. 

2.  To  rove  and  plunder  ;  to  prey  ;  to  plunder. 

Tusser. 
PROWL,  7i.  A  roving  for  prey  ;  colloquially,  something 

to  be  seized  and  devoured. 
PROWL'ER,  7i.     One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 

Thomson. 
PROWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    'Wandering  about  in  search 

of  prey  or  plunder. 
PROX'ENE,  it.     [Gr.  rrpofei/of.] 

In  Grecian  antiquities,  an  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  superintending  si  rangers.  Brande. 

PROX'I-MAL.     See  Proximate. 

PROX'I-iMATE,  a.  [L.  superl.  prorimus  ;  Fr.proche; 
approeher,  to  approach :  reprocher,  to  reproach.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  drive  or  press.  See 
Class  Brg.] 

Nearest ;  next.  A  proximate  cause  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  predisposing 
cause.  Watts. 

Proximate  principle  ;  a  name  given  to  the  distinct 
compounds  which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  such  as  .albumen,  fat,  sugar,  Ace.  Brande. 
PROX'I-MATE-LY,  adv.      Immediately  ;    by  imme- 
diate relation  to  or  effect  on.  Bentley. 
PROX'IME,  a.     Next ;  immediately.     [Not  u.--ed.] 

Watts. 
PROX-IM'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  proximiti ;  L.  proximitas.] 
The  state  of  being  next ;  immediate  nearness  ei- 
ther in  place,  blood,  or  alliance.     The  succession  to 
the   throne,  and  to  estates,  is   usually  regulated  by 
proximity  of  blood.  Dryden.     Swift. 

PROX'Y,  7i.  [Contracted  from  procuracy,  or  some 
word  from  the  root  of  procure,  proctor.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a  substitute 
for  his  principal;  agency  of  a  substitute;  appear- 
ance of  a  representative.  None  can  be  familiar  by 
proxy.     None  can  be  virtuous  or  wise  by  proxy. 

2.  The  person  who  is  substituted  or  deputed  to  act 
for  another.  A  wise  man  will  not  commit  important 
business  to  a  proxy,  when  he  can  transact  it  in  per- 
son. In  England,  any  peer  may  make  another  lord 
of  parliament  his  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. Blackstane. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  one  person  authorizes  an- 
other to  vote  in  his  place. 

4.  In  popular  use,  an  election,  or  day  of  voting  for 
officers  of  government  in  some  vt'  the  States. 

PROX'Y-SHIP,  71.     The  office  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 

PRUCE,  7i.  [from  Prussia.]  Prussian  leather.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Dryden. 

PRODE,  7i.  [Fr.  prude,  wise,  discreet,  sober,  formal, 
precise;  D.  prcntsch,  prudish,  and  proud  ;  G.  sprode, 
a  prude,  and  shy,  cold,  reserved,  coy,  demure,  and 
applied  to  metals,  brittle,  friable  ;  Dan.  sprddig,  ea- 
ger, brittle,  harsh,  dry,  rugged  ;  W.  prut,  (prudh,) 
prudent,  discreet,  serious,  sad,  sorrowful  ;  Goth. 
frods,  prudent;  Gr.  (ppudii,  prudence;  Goth. frathi, 
mind,  intellect  ;  frathnan,  to  be  wise,  to  understand. 
The  Goth,  frod  signifies  both  wise,  prudent,  and 
broken  ;  D.  vroed,  prudent.  We  see  that  prude, pru- 
dent, and  proud,  are  from  the  same  root.  The  sense 
of  brittle  would  indicate  that  these  words  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Dan.  bryder,  to  break  ;  and 
the  radical  elements  are  the  same.  The  Welsh  prm 
is  from  tending  out  or  reaching,  hence  prydcr,  anx- 
iety, a  stretching  of  the  mind.  The  sense  of  prude 
is  probably  from  stretching,  straitness,  stiffness;  and 
the  sense'  of  irisc  is  derivative.  Prudence  is  from 
the  same  root,  implying  care,  a  tension  of  mind.] 

A  woman  of  great  reserve,  coyness,  affected  stiff- 
ness of  manners,  and  scrupulous  nicety. 

Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes.  Swift. 

PRfj'DENCE,  71.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  prudentia;  It.  pru- 
denia  ;  Sp.  prudencia.     See  Prude.] 

Wisdom  applied  to  practice.  Johnson. 

Prudence  implies  caution  in  deliberating  and  con- 
sulting on  the  most  suitable  means  to  accomplish 
valuable  purposes,  and  the  exercise  of  sagacity  in 
discerning  and  selecting  them.  Prudence  differs 
from  wisdom  in  this,  that  prudence  implies  more 
caution  and  reserve  than  wisdom,  or  is  exercised 
more  in  foreseeing  and  avoiding  evil,  tiian  in  devis- 
ing and  executing  that  which  is  good.  It  is  some- 
times mere  caution  or  circumspection. 

Prudence  is   prim ap ally  in  rai.  ranee  to  ncnons  to  be  done,  and 
due  means,  order,  season,  and  iee'.hud  ol  doing  or  not  doing. 

PRO'DENT,  a.      Cautious  ;   circumspect ;    practically 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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wise ;  careful  of  the  consequences  of  enterprises, 
measures,  or  actions  ;  cautious  not  to  act  when  the 
end  is  of  doubtful  utility,  or  probably  impracticable. 

The  prudent  m:m  luuKHh  will  in  his  g'nug.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

A  prudent  man  lurrseeth   the   evil   and  hidcth  himself.  —  ProT. 

2.  Dictated  or  directed  by  prudence ;  as,  prudent 
behavior. 

3.  Foreseeing  by  instinct;  as,  the  -prudent  crane. 

Milton. 

4.  Frugal ;    economical ;    as,   a  prudent  woman  ; 
prudent  expenditure  of  money. 

5.  Wise  ;  intelligent. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL,  (-sb.nl,)  a.  Proceeding  from  pru- 
dence ;  dictated  or  proscribed  by  prudence ;  as,  pru- 
dential motives    ^udential  rules. 

2.  Superintending  the  discretionary  concerns  of  a 
society  ;  as,  a  prudential  committee.  Ncio  England. 

PRU-DEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pru- 
dential ;  eligibility  on  principles  of  prudence.      [Not 


deuce  ;  prudently.  Soutlu 

PRU-DEN'TIALS,  re.  pi.  Maxims  of  prudence  or 
practical  wisdom. 

moil  prudentials,  ;is  well  as  lo  religion.  WaUs. 

2.  The  subordinate  discretionary  concerns  and 
economy  of  a  company,  society,  or  corporation.  The 
board  of  trustees  appoint  annually  a  committee  to 
manage  the  prudentials  of  the  corporation. 

JVeic  England. 

PRfj'DENT-LY,  adv.  With  prudence;  with  due 
caution  or  circumspection;  discreetly;  wiselj  ;  as, 
domestic  alfairs  prudiutUj  managed  ;  laws  prudently 
framed  or  executed. 

2.  With  frugality  ;  economically  ;  as,  income  pru- 
ilmilii  expended. 

PRO'DER-Y,  n.  [from  prude.]  Affected  scrupulous- 
ness ;  excessive  nicety  in  conduct ;  stiffness ;  af- 
fected reserve  or  gravity  ;  coyness.  Tatler. 

PRU'DISH,  a.  [from  prude.]  Affectedly  grave  ;  very 
formal,  precise,  or  reserved  ;  as,  a  prudish  woman  ; 
prudish  manners. 

A  formal  lecture,  spolie  willi  prudish,  face.  Garrick. 

PRO'DISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  prudish  manner 

PRU-I'NA,  «.     [L.]     Hoar  frost. 

PRfj'IN-oSE,  a.  [L.  prninosus.]  Hoary;  covered 
with  minute  dust,  appearing  as  if  frosted.      Humble. 

PRO'IN-OUS,  a.    Frosty. 

PRONE,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  provigner,  to  lay 
down  vine  stocks  for  propagation.  If  not,  I  know 
not  its  origin.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off  the  superfluous  branches  of 
trees,  to  make  them  bear  better  fruit  or  grow  higher, 
or  to  give  them  a  more  handsome  and  regular  ap- 
pearance. Encyc.     Milton. 

2.  To  clear  from  any  thing  superfluous  ;  to  dress  ; 
to  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  anil  cloys  his  beak.  Shak. 

PRONE,  v.  i.     To  dress  ;  to  prink  ;  a  ludicrous  word. 
Dri/dcn. 
PRUNE,  re.     [Fr.  prune.}  It.  and  Sp.  pruna;   L.  pru- 
num ;  D.  pruim.     In  Latin,  prunus  is  a  plum-tree,  Gr. 
icpuuvn,  and  prunum,  the  fruit.] 
_A  dried  plum  ;  sometimes,  a  recent  plum.     Bacon. 
PRuN'£D,  pp.     Divested   of   superfluous  branches  ; 
trimmed. 
2.  Cleared  of  what  is  unsuitable  or  superfluous. 
PI :  V  :,  :-1  L,  n.     A  plant.  Ainswnrth. 

PRU-NEL'LX,  (.71.     A  smooth  woolen  stuff,  generally 
PRU-NEL'LO,  J      black,  used   for  making  shoes  or 

garments  ;  a  kind  of  lasting.  Pope. 

PRU-NEL'LO,  re.     [Fr.  prunclle,  from  prune.] 

A  species  of  dried  plum.  McCnlloch. 

PRON'ER,  n.    One  that  prunes  trees  or  removes  what 

is  superfluous. 
PRU-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  prunum,  a  plum,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.] 

Rearing  plums. 
PRON'ING,  ppr.    Lopping  off  superfluous  branches  ; 

N-nuining  ;  dealing  of  what  is  superfluous. 
PRUN'ING,   re.      In    gardening-   and    agriculture,   the 
lopping  of  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
for  improving  the  trees  or  their  fruit. 
PRON'ING-HOOK,        n.      An   instrument    used    in 
PRuN'lNG-KNlFE,  ]       pruning  trees.    It  is  of  vari- 
ous forms.  Drydcn.     Philips. 
PRON'ING-SHeARS,    re.    pi.      Shears    for    pruning 

trees,  &c. 
PRO'R[-ENCE,    i         rT  .     ,    ..  ,_, 

PfiU'Rl-EM-CY   i  "*     ^      Pruncns-i  Prurio,  to  itch.] 
An  itching,  longing  desire  or  appetite  for  anv  thing. 
Su>ift. 
PRO'Rt-ENT,n.   [telling  -,  uneasv  with  desire.  Warton. 
PRU-RIG'IN-OUS,  a,     [L.  pniriginosus,  from  prurigo, 
an  itching,  from  prurio,  to  itch.] 

Tending  to  prurigo.  Oreenhill. 

PRU-RI'GO,  n.     A   papular  eruption  of  the  skin,  in 

which  the  papules  are  diffuse,  nearly  of  the  color  of 

the   cuticle,  intolerably    itchy,  itching    increased  by 

sudden  exposure  to  heat,  when  abraded  by  scratch- 
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ing  oozing  a  fluid,  that  concretes  into  minute  black 
scabs.     An  entirely  different  disease  from  the  itch. 

PROS'SIAN,  (prush'an.  This  has,  till  of  late,  been 
the  universal  pronunciation  ;  but  in  London,  prush'an 
has  now  become  prevalent.  Smart.)  a.  [from  Prus- 
sia.]    Pertaining  to  Prussia. 

Prussian  blue  ;  a  bi-salt  composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  sesquicyanid  of  iron,  which  performs 
the  functions  of  an  acid,  with  one  equivalent  of  ses- 
quoxyd  of  iron,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a 
base.  This  salt  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

PROS'SIATE,  re.  A  name  first  applied  to  Prussian 
blue,  a  salt  ill  which  the  sesquicyanid  of  iron  per- 
forins the  functions  of  an  acid  ;  but  subsequently  to 
numerous  salts  in  which  the  protocyanid  of  iron  is 
the  acid.  It  has  likewise  been  applied  to  various  cy- 
anids,  as  the  cyanid  of  potassium,  which  has  been 
called  iiriniuati  uf  potassa. 

PROS'SIO,  (prus'ik,)  a.  The  term  prussie  and  is 
now  applied  too  vaguely  and  variously  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  science.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
sesquicyanid  of  iron,  which  is  the  acid  of  Prussian 
blue.  It  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  protocy- 
anid of  iron,  which  is  the  acid  of  the  salt  erroneously 
called  prussiate  of  iron  and  potassa  ;  to  the  eyano- 
hydric  acid,  which,  in  all  probability,  forms  no  salts 
at  all  ;  to  the  hydroguret  of  benzyle,  or  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  laurel-cherry,  which  is 
not  an  acid,  and  of  course  forms  no  salts;  and  to 
cyanogen,  which  is  not  an  acid,  but  a  compound 
basifying  and  acidifying  principle.  Each  of  the 
above  compounds  is  a  valuable  medicine. 

PRY,  v.  i.  [A  contracted  word,  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  obvious.] 

To  peep  narrowly  ;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  attempt 
to  discover  something  with  scrutinizing  curiosity, 
whether  impertinently  or  not ;  as,  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  into  the  secrets  of  state. 


Nor  need  we  with 
The  distant  skies 


,  ,„■„  „~.. 


Creech. 


PR?,  re.     Narrow  inspection  ;  impertinent  peeping. 
2.  A  lever  ;  a  contraction  in  America  for  prize. 
PRY,  v.  t.    To  raise  or  attempt  to  raise  with  a  lever, 
popular  pronunciation  of  prize, 


America.     The  lever  used  is  also  failed  a 


pry. 


PRY'ING,  ppr.  ota.  t  Inspecting  closely  ;  looking  into 
with  curiosity. 

PRY'ING-LY,  adv.  With  close  inspection  or  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

PRYT-A-NE'UM,  re.  [Gr.  novrai-tton.]  In  Athens,  a 
place  where  the  prytanes  and  those  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  were  maintained  by  the  public. 

PRYT'A-NIS,  re.;  pi.  Prytanes.     [Gr.  -trpvTavic.] 

In  Athens,  a  member  of  one  of  the  ten  sections 
into  which  the  senate  of  five  hundred  was  divided, 
and  to  each  of  which  belonged  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  for  one  tenth  of  the  year. 

Smith's  Diet.     Encyc.     Anacharsis. 

PRYT'A-NY,  re.  In  Athens,  the  period  during  which 
the  presidency  of  the  senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes 
of  one  section.  Smith's  Diet. 

[It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  words  beginning  with  Ps 
and  Pi,  the  letter;;  has  no  sound.] 

PSALM,  (sain,)  re.  [L.  psalmas ;  Gr.  \pa\poc,  from 
u/iAAm,  to  touch  or  beat,  to  sing;  Fr.  psaume;  It. 
and  Sp.  salnw.] 

A  sacred  song  or  hymn  ;  a  song  composed  on  a 
divine  subject  and  in  praise  of  God.  The  most  re- 
markable psalms  are  those  composed  by  David  and 
other  Jewish  saints,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  which  constitutes  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  called  Psalms,  or  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  sacred  songs  composed 
by  modern  poets,  being  versifications  of  the  scriptu- 
ral psalms,  or  of  these  with  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
composed  for  the  use  of  churches  ;  as,  the  Psalms  of 
Tate  and  llradv,  of  Watts,  &c. 

PSXLM'iST,  71.  A  writer  or  composer  of  sacred 
songs;  a  title  particularly  applied  to  David  and  the 
other  authors  of  the  scriptural  psalms. 

2.  In  the  Unman  Catholic  church,  a  clerk,  precentor, 
singer,  or  leader  of  music  in  the  church. 

PSAtMoS'ie'-AL,  i  a-     ReInti"g  t0  PSalmody- 
PSAL'MO-DIST,  71.     One  who  sings  sacred  songs. 
PSALM'O-DY,  (sam'o-de  or  sal'mo-de,)  n.     The  act, 

practice,  or  art  of  singing  sacred  songs.     Psalmody 

has  always     ecu  considered  an  important  part  of 

public  worship. 
PSAL-MOG'RA-PHER,    )         ro      „  , 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHIST,  (  B"     tSee  P'almographt.] 

A  writer  of  psalms  or  divine  songs  and  hymns. 
PSAL-MOG'RA-PHY,    re.     [Gr.  ipaXpos,  psalm,  and 

)ptifu),  to  write.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  writing  psalms    or  sacred 

songs  and  hymns. 
PSAL'TER,   (sawl'ter,)  n.     [L.  psalterium;  Gr.  ipaX- 

rnptov  ;  It.  and  Sp.  saltcrio ;  Fr.  psautier.] 

1.  The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  often  applied  to  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed. 

2.  In  the  Human  Cuthuhr  church,  a  series  of  devout 
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sentences  or  aspirations,  150  in  number,  in  honor  of 
certain  mysteries,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Fitzpatrich. 

Also,  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beads,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
psalms.  Encyc.  Am. 

PSAL'TER- Y,  (sawl'ter-e,)  re.     [Gr.  t/>aA7-r,/jiui<.] 

A  stringed  instrument  of  music  used  by  the  He- 
brews, the  form  of  which  is  not  now  known.  That 
which  is  now  used  is  a  flat  instrument  in  form  of  a 
trapezium  or  triangle  truncated  at  the  top,  strung 
with  thirteen  chords  of  wire,  mounted  on  two 
bridges  at  the  sides,  and  struck  with  a  plectrum  or 
crooked  stick.  Encyc. 

psaltery,  and 


PSAM'MITE,  (sam'mite,)  re.     [Gr.  ipappns,  sand.] 

A  species  of  micaceous  sandstone.      Brongniart. 
PSAM-MIT'lC,  a.     Pertaining  to  psammite. 
PSAR'O-LITE,  re.     A  fossil  plant.  Lyell. 

PSEO-DE-PIG'RA-PHY,    (sQ-de-pig'ra-fe,)   n.      [Gr. 
iptvonc  and  c-n-iypaipn.] 
The  ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to  works. 
PSEO-Dl-SOD'O-MON,  re.     [Gr.  xp-evSos,  false,   io-oc, 
equal,  and  /op  <s,  a  building.] 

A  mode  of  building  in  Greece,  in  which  the  hight, 

length,  and  thickness  of  the  courses  differed.  Elmes. 

PSEu'DO,(sQ'do.)  [Gr.  uVctiioc,  falsity.]  A  prefix  signi- 

f\i;iL'  false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious. 
PSEO'DO-A-POS'TLE,  (su'do-a-nos'l,)  re.  [Gr.  xfjevSos, 
false,  and  apostle.] 

A  false  apostle ;  one  who  false'y  pretends  to  be  an 
apostle. 
PSEO-DO-BLEP'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  u^rerJcK,  false,  and HXapic, 
sight.] 

False  or  depraved  sight ;  imaginary  vision   of  ob- 
jects. Forsyth. 
PSEU'DO-CHI'NA,  re.     [Gr.   xpevioc,  and  Fr.  quina, 
kiva,  or  china.    Peruvian-bark.] 

The  false  China  root,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Smilax, 
found  in  America.  Also,  a  species  of  Strychnos  and 
a  species  of  Solanum.  In  the  spewing  of  this  name 
ch  and  c  are  used  indiscriminately. 
PSEO'DO-CLER'GY,  n.  Not  true  clergy.  More. 
PSEO'DO-DIP'TER-AL,  a.  or  n.  [Gr.  ijjevtoi,  false, 
Sis,  twice,  and  ttrepav,  wing.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  temple  falsely 

or  imperfectly  dipteral,  the  inner  range  of  columns 

surrounding  the  cell  being  omitted.    Gloss,  of  Archil. 

PSEU'DO-DOX,  a.     [Gr.   xpivios,    false,    and    dofu, 

opinion.] 

False  ;  not  true  in  opinion. 
PSEu'DO-GA-Llc'NA,  re.    False  galena  or  black  jack. 
PSEO'DO-GRAPH,      )  n.    [Gr.    uWcioc,    false,    and 
PSEU-DOG'RA-PHY,  \      ypatyti,  writing.] 

False  writing.  '  Holder. 

PSEU-DOL'O-GY,  (sQ-dol'o-je,)  re.     [Gr.  if,ev6uXoria; 
ipcvSos,  false,  and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 

Falsehood  of  speech.  Arbuthnot. 

PSEO'DO-ME-TAL'Lie,  a.     Pseudo-metallic  luster  is 

that   which  is   perceptible  only  when   held  toward 

the  light,  as  in  minerals.  Philips. 

PSEO'DO-MORPH'OUS,    (su'do-morf'us,)     a.      [Gr. 

ipcvtoc  and  papain,  form.] 

Not  having  the  true  form.  A  pseudomorphus  crys- 
tal is  one  which  has  a  form  that  does  not  result  from 
its  own  powers  of  crystallization.  Dana. 

PSEU-DON'Y-MOUS,  (su-don'e-mus,)  a.  [Gr.  t/ztveioj, 
false,  and  ovopa,  name.] 

Bearing  a  false  or  fictitious  name. 
PSEO'DO-PE-RIP'TER-AL,   a.   or  re.      [Gr.    iptvSoc, 
false,  trtpt,  around,  and  nrtpnv,  wing.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  temple  falsely 
or  imperfectly  peripteral,  having  the  columns  at  the 
sides  attached  to  the  walls.  Qloss.  of  Archit. 

PSEO'DO-PHI-LOS'O-PHER,    re.      A    pretender    to 

philosophy. 
PSEu'DO-PHl-LOS'O-PHY,  re.     False  philosophy. 
PSEu'DO-RE-PUB'Lie-AN,  re.     Not  a  true   repub- 
lican. Jefferson. 
PSEO'DO-TIN'E-A,  re.      [Gr.  xPtvSos,  false,   and  L. 
fined,  moth.] 

A  name  given  to  the  larves  of  certain  moths,  as 
the  bee  moth.  Encyc. 

PSEO'DO-VOL-eAN'ie,   a.     Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced by  a  pseudo-volcano.  Clcaveland. 
PSEO'DO'-VOL-eA'NO,  re.     A  volcano    that  emits 
smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but  no  lava  ;  also,  a 
binning  mine  of  coal.  Kirtean. 
PSHAW,  exelam.     An  expression  of  contempt,  disdain, 

or  dislike. 
PSl-LAN'THRO-PIST,    n.    [Gr.   tf/iAoc,  mere,    and 
aMpwrroc,  man.] 
One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 
Smart. 
PSI-LOM'E-LANE,  re..     [Gr.  u/.Aoc,  smooth,  and  pe- 
Xac,  black.] 

An  ore  of  manganese,  occurrina  in  smooth,  botry- 

oidal  forms,  and  massive,  and  having  a  black  color- 

nearly  steel-gray. 

PSIL'ti-THRON,  re.  [Or.,  from  tliXow,  to  strip  or  peel.  J 

A  depilatory  ;  a  medicine  or  application  to  take  off 

the  hair  of  an  animal  body. 
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PSIT-TA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  )  a.      [Gr.    ^.rrm,.]     Be- 
PSIT'TA-CID,  i      longing  to  the    parrot 

tribe. 
PSo'AS,  (so'as,)  n.    [Gr.]    The  name  of  two  inside 

muscles  of  the  loins. 
FSo'RA,  n.    [Gr.]    The  itch.    Also,  any   cutaneous 

disease. 
PSo'RIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  psora, 
PSVeHte-AL.  a.     Pertaining  to  psychology. 
PSY-€HO-LOG'I€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  treatise 
PSY  CHO-LOG'IC-AL,  j      on  the  soul,  or  to  the  sci- 
ence of  man's  spiritual  nature.  Literary  Mag-. 
PSY-€HO-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In   a  psychological 

manner. 
PSY-CHOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who   is  versed  in  the 

nature  and  properties  of  the  soul,  or  who  writes  on 

the  subject. 
PSY-CHOL'O-GY,  (si-kol'o-je,)  n.     [Gr.  xfnxn,  soul, 

and  Aoyos,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  human  soul  ;  or  the 

doctrine  of  man's  spiritual  nniuro.  Campbell. 

PSY-t'HOM'A-eilY,    (sl-kom'a-ke,)  n.      [Gr.   ipvXn 

and  pay//.] 

A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
PSY'CHO-MAN-CY,   (sl'ko-man-se,)  n.     Divination 

hv  consulting  the  s„u|s  of  the  dead. 
PSY-€IIROM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  ipvxpos,  cool,  and  pc- 

Tp"H.] 

Ail  instrument,  invented  by  Prof.  August,  of  Ber- 
lin, for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

PTAR'MI-GAN,  (tar'me-gan,)  v.  *  A  bird  of  the  grouse 
family,  Tetrao  lagopus  of  Linnaeus.  The  plumage 
is  ash-colored  and  white  in  summer,  and  almost 
entirely  white,  in  winter.  Ptarmigans  haunt  the 
lofty  bights  of  mountainous  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  descending  within  the  range  of 
vegetation  to  feed  on  berries,  buds  of  trees,  insects, 
&c.  Edin.  Encyc. 

PTER-I-PLE-GIS'TI€,  a.     [Gr.  itTtpav  and  TrXwtno.] 

Relating  to  foulin"/,  or  shooting  birds. 
PTER-O-DAC'TYL,  (ter-o-dak'til,)  n.  *  [Gr.  trrepor,  a 
wing,  and  quk rv\  »c,  a  finger.] 

A  saurian  reptile;  the  wing-toed  or  flying  lizard, 
an  animal  of  singular  formation,  now  extinct. 

Cuvier. 
PTER'O-POD,  (ter'o-pod,)  n.    [Gr.  wrcpov,  a  wing, 
and  miSa,  feet.] 

The  Pteropoda  constitute  one  division  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  characterized  by  having  broad,  fleshy,  wing- 
like  appendages  in  front,  or  organs  of  motion.  They 
are  all  oceanic  species.  The  division  includes  the 
Hyateas,  and  other  allied  species,  with  delicate 
transparent  shells.  Dana. 

PTER-OP'OD-OUS,   a.    Having  the  characters  of  a 

pteropod.  Humble. 

PTIS'AN,  (tiz'an,)  n.     [L.  ptisana;  Gr.  irnaavi,,  from 
irriamo,  to  pound.] 
A  decoction  of  barley  with  other  ingredients. 

Eneyc.     Jlrbuthnot. 
FTOL-E-Ma'IC,  (tol-e-ma'ik,)  a.     [from  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  and  astrologer.] 

Pertaining  to  Ptolemy.  The  Ptolemaic  system,  in 
astronomy,  is  that  maintained  by  Ptolemy,  who  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  he  fixed  in  the  centerof  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolve  around  it. 
This  theory  was  received  for  ages,  but  has  been  re- 
jected for  the  Copeniican  system. 
PTY'A-LISM,  (tl'al-izm,)  n.  [Gr.  irrvaXiaiios,  a  spit- 
ting, from  irr»aAi(M,  to  spit  often.] 

In  medicine,  salivation  ;  a  morbid  and  copious  ex- 
cretion of  saliva.  Coze.     Encyc. 
PTYS'MA-GOGUE,    (tiz'ma-gog,)  n.      [Gr.   Trrvtrpa, 
saliva,  and  ayv,  to  drive.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  discharges  of  saliva. 
Diet. 
Prj'BER-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  puberty. 


ting  and  bearing  children.  This  age  is  different  in 
different  climates,  but  is  with  us  considered  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females. 

PO'BES,  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  the  down  of  plants  ;  a 
downy  or  villous  substance  which  grows  on  plants  ; 
pubescence.  Martyn. 

FU-BES'CENCE,  n.  [L,  pubescens,  pubesco,  to  shoot, 
to  grow  mossy  or  hairy.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  youth  who  has  arrived  at  puber- 
ty ;  or  the  state  of  puberty.  Brown. 

2.  In  bntami,  the  downy  substance  on  plants. 
PU-BE8'CENT,  a.     Arriving  at  puberty.         Brown. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  pubescence,  as  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

3.  In  zoology,  covered  with  very  fine,  recumbent, 
short  hairs.  Brande. 

PUB'LIC,  a.  JX.  publican,  from  the  root  of  pnpulus, 
people  ;  that  is,  proplr-libr  ;  Sp.  ^publico  ;  It.  pubblico  ,■ 
Fr.  publique ;  VV.  pobyl,  people ;  pob,  pawb,  each, 
every,  every  body.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  nation,  state,  or  community  ; 
extending  to  a  whole  people  ;  as,  a  public  law,  which 
binds  the  people  of  a  nation  or  state,  as  opposed  to 
a  private  statute  or  resolve,  winch  respects  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation   only.     Thus  we  say,  public 


PUB 

welfare,  public  good,  public  calamity,  public  service, 
public  property. 

2.  Common  to  many;  current  or  circulated  araoag 
people  of  all  classes;  general;  as,  public  report; 
public  scandal. 

3.  Open  to  all ;  notorious. 

Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  matte 
her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily. 

4.  Regarding  the  community  ;  directed  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  nation,  state,  or  community  ;  as,  public 
spirit;  public  mindednes 


6.  Open  to  common  use  ;  as,  a  public  road. 

7.  In  general,  public  expresses  something  common 
to  mankind  at  large,  to  a  nation,  state,  city, or  town, 
and  is  opposed  to  Private,  which  denotes  what  be- 
longs to  an  individual,  to  a  family,  to  a  company, 
or  corporation. 

Public  law,  is  often  synonymous  with  the  law  of 

PUB'LIfj,  n.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
nation,  state,  or  community  ;  the  people,  indefinitely. 

The  public  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise.    Addison. 

In  this  passage,  public  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
singular  number;  but  being  a  noun  of  multitude,  it 
is  more  generally  followed  by  a  plural  verb ;  the  pub- 

In  public,  in  open  view  ;  before  the  people  at  large  ; 
not  in  private  or  secrecy. 

In  private  grieve,  lint  willi  a  careless  scorn, 

In  public  scan  (a  (munch,  not  la  mourn.  Granville. 

PUB'LI-€AN,  n.     [L.  publicanus,  from  publicus.] 

1.  A  collector  of  toll  or  tribute.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a.  publican  was  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  and  pub- 
lic revenues,  and  the  inferior  officers  of  this  class 
were  deemed  oppressive. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  (lie  lions--,  dHiold,  many  publicans  and 
sinners   calm;   anil  sat  down  with   him    and   Ins  da-,  iplea. — 

2.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  public-house.  In  Eng- 
land, one  licensed  to  retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wine. 

McCullock. 
PUB-LI-CA'TION,   71.      [L.  publicatio,  from   publico, 
from  publicus.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  offering  to  public  no- 
tice ;  notification  to  a  people  at  large,  either  by  words, 
writing,  or  printing;  proclamation;  divulgation; 
promulgation  ;  as,  the  publication  of  the  law  at  Mount 
Sinai  ;  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  the  publication 
of  statutes  or  edicts. 

2.  The  act  of  offering  a  book  or  writing  to  the 
public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  distribution  The 
author  consented  to  the  publication  of  his  manu- 
scripts. 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published  ;  any  pamphlet  or 
book  offered  for  sale  or  to  public  notice ;  as,  a  new 
publication  ;  a  i itlilv  publication. 

PUB'LIC-HEART'ED,  (-hiirt'ed,)  a.  Public-spirited. 
[Not  used.)  Clarendon. 

PUB'Lie-HOUSE,  n.  An  ordinary  inn  or  house  of 
entertainment.  Booth. 

PUB'LI-CIST,  71.     A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations;  one  who  treats  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
Kent.     Du  Ponceau. 

PUB-LIC'I  TY,  (-lis'e-ty,)  n.     [Fr.  publicity.] 

The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  community  ;  notoriety. 

PUB'Lie-LY,  ado.  Openly  ;  with  exposure  to  popu- 
lar view  or  notice  ;  without  concealment  ;  as,  prop- 
erty publicly  offered  for  sale ;  an  opinion  publicly 
avowed;  a  declaration  publicly  made. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  community.  A  reward  is 
publicly  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  or 
for  find  in  l'  a  north-western  passaue  to  Asia. 

PUB'Lie-MlND'ED,  a.  Disposed  to  promote  the 
public  interest.     [Little  used.] 

PTJB'LI€-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal  or  advantage.     [Little  used.] 

PUB'LIG-NESS,  7!.  The  state  of  being  public, 'or 
open  to  the  view  or  notice  of  people  at  large  ;  pub- 
licity ;  as,  the  publicncss  of  a  sale. 

2.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community  ;  as,  the 
publicness  of  property.  Boyle. 

PUB' Lie  OR'A-TOR,  77.  In  the  English  universities, 
an  officer  who  is  the  voice  of  the  university  on  all 
public  occasions,  who  writes,  reads,  and  records,  all 
letters  of  a  public  nature,  and  presents  with  an  ap- 
propriate address  those  on  whom  honorary  degrees 
are  confirmed.  Camb.  Cat.  Oxf.  Guide. 

PUB'LIG-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Having  or  exercising  a 
disposition  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  disposed  to  make  private  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good  ;  as,  public-spirited  men.  Dryden. 

2.  Dictated  by  a  regard  to  public  good  ;  as,  a  public- 
spirited  project  or  measure.  Addison. 

PUB'LIC-SPIR'IT-ED-I.Y,  adv.     With  public  spirit. 

PUB'LI€-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to 
advance  the   public  good,  or  a  willingness  to  make 


i  sell  or  of- 


saerhSees  of  private  interest  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  miitlock. 

PUB'LISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.pK6.ier;  Sp.  publican  It.  pub- 
blicare ;  L.  publico.     See  Public.] 

1.  To  make  known  to  mankind  or  to  people  in 
general  what  before  was  private  or  unknown  ;  to 
divulge,  as  a  private  transaction ;  to  promulgate  or 
proclaim,  as  a  law  or  edict.  We  publish  a  secret  by 
telling  it  to  people  without  reserve.  Laws  are  pub- 
lished by  printmo  or  by  proclamation.  Christ  and  his 
apostles  published  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

TV  unwearied  sun,  lean  day  today, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

2.  To  send  a  book  into  the  world  ; 
fer  for  sale  a  book,  map,  or  print. 

3.  To  utter ;  to  put  off  or  into  circulation  ;  as,  to 
publish  a  forged  or  counterfeit  paper. 

Laws  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

4.  To  make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading  in  a 
church  ;  as,  to  publish  banns  of  matrimony.  We 
say  also,  the  persons  intending  marriage  are  pub- 
lished;  that  is,  their  intent  ion  of  marriage  is  published. 

PUB'LISH-£D,  (-lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  known  to  the 
community  ;  divulged  ;  promulgated  ;  proclaimed. 

PUB'LISH-ER,7t.  One  who  makes  known  what  was 
before  private  or  unknown  ;  one  that  divulges,  pro- 
mulgates, or  proclaims.  MUcrbury. 

2.  One  who  sends  a  book  or  writing  into  the  world 
for  common  use;  one  that  offers  a  book,  pamphlet, 
&c,  for  sale. 

3.  One  who  utters,  passes,  or  puts  into  circulation 
a  counterfeit  paper. 

PUB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  known  ;  divulg- 
ing ;  promulgating;  proclaiming;  selling  or  offering 
publicly  for  sal.- ;  uttering. 

PUB'LISH-MENT,  n.  In  popular  usage  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  notice  of  intended  marriage.  ' 

PUC-eOON',  71.  A  plant ;  a  red  vegetable  pigment 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  also  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  generally  considered 
to  be  Sanguinaria  or  blood-root.  P.  Cyc. 

PuCE,  a.  Of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish  purple  color. 
Qu. 

PO'CEL-AGE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  state  of  virginity.  [Little 
used.]  Robinson. 

PU'CE-RON,  77.     [Fr.,  from  puce,  a  Ilea.] 

The  French  name  of  a  tribe  of  small  insects  which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
plants,  and  live  by  sucking  the  sap;  the  Aphis,  vine- 
fretter,  or  plant-louse.  Partington. 

PUCK,  n.  [Ice.  and  Sw.  puke,  a  demon  ;  Scot,  puck.] 
In  the  mythology  of  the  middle  ages,  a  celebrated 
fairy,  "the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  whose 
character  and  attributes  are  depicted  in  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  of  Shakspeare  ;  also  called  Romr* 
Good-fellow  and  Friar  Rush.  Brande. 


PUCK'-FIST, 


Did. 


also  a  crop  or  craw,  and  the  breast ;  hence,  perh; 
L.  pectus  ;    Port,  bucho,  the  crop,  the  stomach.     Qui 
ir.fighim,  to  weave  ;  G.fuch.     In  Gr.  ttvku  signifies 
closely,  densely  ;  rrvnago},  to  cover.    Class  Bg.     The 
primary  sense  is  probably,  to  draw,  to  wrinkle.] 

To  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles  ;  to  contract 
into  ridges  and  furrows  ;  to  corrugate. 


It  is  usually  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  pucker  up  cloth  ; 
but  up  is  superfluous.  It  is  a  popular  word,  but  not 
elegant. 

PUCK'ER,  77.  A  fold  or  wrinkle,  or  a  collection  of 
folds. 

PUCK'ER- ED,  pp.  or  a.     Gathered  in  folds  ;  wrinkled. 

PUcK'HR-ING./ipr.     Wrinkling. 

PUD'DER,  7i.  [This  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Pother.] 

A  tumult;  a  confused  noise  ;  a  bustle.     [Vulgar.] 
Shah.    Locke. 

PUD'DER,  7>.  i.     To  make  a  tumult  or  bustle.  Locke. 

PUD'DER,  n.  (.  To  perplex;  to  embarrass;  to  con- 
fuse ;  vulgarly,  to  bother.  Locke. 

PUD'DER -EV,'pp.     Perplexed  ;  bothered. 

PUD'DER  INC,  ;./ir.     Perplexing;  confusing. 

PUD'DING,  7t.  [W.  paten,  what  bulges  out,  a  paunch, 
a  pudding;  Fr.  boudm,  a  pudding,  from  bouder,  to 
pout ;  Ir.  boideal ;  G.  and  Dan.  pudding  ;  Sw.  puding. 
Class  Bd.] 

1.  A  species  of  food  of  a  soft  or  moderately  hard 
consistence,  variously  made,  but  usually  a  compound 
of.  flour,  or  meal  of  maize,  with  milk  and  eggs, 
sometimes  enriched  with  raisins,  and  called  Plum- 

2.  An  intestine.  Shak. 

3.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  meat,  &c.,now  called 
a.  Sausage. 

4.  Proverbially,  food  or  victuals. 

Eat  yom  }>ui!cr,;g  ,  slave,  and  held  your  tongue.  Prvyr. 

PUD'DING,  I   71.     In   seamen's  language,  a  tilled 

PIJD'DKN-ING,  (       wreath  or  circle  of  cordage,  ta- 
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pering  from  the  middle  toward  the  ends,  and  fastened 

about  the   mast  below  the  trusses,  to  prevent  the 

yards  from  falling  down  when  the  ropes  sustaining 

them  are  shot  away. 
Also,  a  quantity  of  yarns,  matting,  or  oakum,  used 

to  prevent  chafing.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

PUD'DING-GRaSS,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
PUD'DING-GRoSS,  n.  A  plant.  Qu.  Johnson. 
PiJD'DING-PIE,    (-pi,)    n.     A  pudding  with    meat 

naked  in  it.  Iludibras. 

PUD'DING-PIPE-TREE,  n.      A  plant  of  the  genus 

Cassia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PUD'DING-SLEEVE,  n.    A  sleeve  of  the  full  dress 

clerical  gown.  Swift. 

PJJD'DING-STONE,    n.      Conglomerate  ;    a    coarse 

sandstone,  composed  of  silicious  pebbles,  flint,  &c, 

united  by  a  cement.  Clcaveland. 

PUD  DING-TIME,  n.    The  time  of  dinner,  pudding 

'being   formerly  the   first  dish   set   on  the  table,  or 

rather  first  eaten  ;  a  practice  not  yet  obsolete  among 

the  common  people  of  New  England. 
2.  The  nick  of  time  ;  criiical  lime.        Iludibras. 
PUD'DLE,  n.     [Ir.  boidhlia  ;  G.  pfiitic] 

1.  A  small  stand  of  dirty  water  ;  a  muddy  plash. 

Drydcn.     Addison 

2.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  worked  together 
until  they  are  impervious  to  water.  Buchanan. 

PUD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  foul  or  muddy  ;  to  pollute 
with  dirt ;  to  mix  dirt  and  water.      Shak.    Drydcn. 

2.  To  make  thick  or  close  with  clay,  so  as  to  ren- 
der impervious  to  water. 

3.  To  convert  cast  iron  into  wrought  iron,  by  the 
process  called  puddling.  Ure. 

PUD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  make  a  dirty  stir.  Junius. 

PUD'DUED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  muddy  or  foul;  made 
thick  or  close  with  clay;  converted  into  wrought 
iron  by  puddling. 

PUD'DLER,  n.  One  who  converts  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron  by  the  process  called  puddling,  which 
see.  Hcbert. 

PUD'DLING,  ppr.  Making  muddy  or  dirty;  making 
thick  or  close  with  clay  ;  converting  into  wrought 
iron   by   the  process  called  puddling.      [See  Pud- 

PUD'DLING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  impervious  to 
water  by  means  of  clay,  as  a  canal.  Owilt. 

2.  The  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into 
wrought  or  malleable  iron,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
continued  action  of  intense  heat  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  until  it  becomes  so  thick  and  tenacious  as 
to  sties  together  ami  form  into  lumps.  Hcbert. 

PUD'DLY,  a.     Muddy  ;  foul ;  dirty.  Carew. 

PUD'ROCK,  (  n.     [for  paddock  or  parrock,  park.]     A 

PUR'ROCK,  small  inclosure.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land.} 

Pfj'DEN-CY,  n.    [L.  pudens,  pudeo,  to  blush  or  be 

ashamed  ;  Ar.  »XaS  abada,  to  worship,  to  prostrate 
one's  self,  to  cast  down,  to  subdue,  to  be  ashamed, 
or  Ch.  nna,  to  blush.  Clu.  Heb.  »ia,  in  a  different 
dialect.  The  first  is  the  more  probable  affinity. 
Class  Bel,  No.  11,  28.] 
Modesty ;  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

PU-DF.JVDA,  7i.  pi.    [L.]     The  parts  of  generation. 

Pfj'lHC  I 

PO'DIC-AL,  i  a-    LL-  !»*'««.  modest.] 

Pertaining  to  the  parts  which  modesty  requires  to 
be  concealed  ;  as,  the  pudic  artery.  Quincy. 

PU-DIC'I-TY,  ?i.     [Fr.  pudicite  ;  L.  pudicitia.] 

Modesty  ;  chastity.  Howell. 

PuE'-FEL-LOW.     See  Pew-Fellow. 

PU'ER-ILE,  (-il,)  a.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  puerilis,  from  puer, 
a  boy.] 

Boyish  ,  childish  ;  trifling  ;  as,  a  puerile  amuse- 
ment. Pope. 

Pu'ER-ILE-LY,  adv.     BovHilv;  triflingly. 

PU  BR  IL'1-TY,       \n.     [Fr.   pucnlite :    L.  puerilitas, 

PO'ER-ILE-NESS,  j      from  pucr,  a  boy.] 

1.  Childishness  ;  boyishness  ,  the  manners  or  ac- 
tions of  a  Doy  ;  that  which  is  trifling. 

Brown.     Dr-uden. 

2.  In  discourse,  a  thought  or  expression  which  is 
flat,  insipid,  or  childish.  Encyc. 

PU-ER'PE-RAL,  a.  [L.  puerpera,  a  lying-in  woman  ; 
puer,  a  hoy,  and  parto,  to  bear.] 

Pertaining  to  childbirth  ;  :h,  a  puerperal  fsrer. 

PU-ER'PE-ROUS,  a.     [L.  pucrpcrus,  supra.] 
Bearing  children  ;  lying  in. 

Pfj'ET.     See  Pe-vet. 

TUFF,  7i.  [D  pof:  a.  puff,  a  puff,  a  thump  ;  puffen,  to 
cuff,  to  thump,  to  buffet ;  Dan.  puff,  a  puff,  blast, 
buffet ;  puff-r.  to  crock  ;  W.  pwf  and  pif.  This  is 
only  a  dialectical  variation  of  buff,  buffet;  It.  buffs, 
buffa,  buffUto,  beffa,  whence  buffoon:  Sp.  bufar,  to 
puff.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  drive,  to  thrust,  hence 
to  swell.     (See  Buffet  and  Buffoon.)     The  Dutch 


ortnography  is  precisely  the  Pers.  i_ij  pof,  a  puff.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  single  emission  of  breath  from 
the  mouth  ;  a  quick,  forcible  blast ;  a  whiff.    Philips. 


PUG 

2.  A  sudden  and  short  blast  of  wind.        Ralegh. 

3.  A  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust;  a  puff-ball. 

4.  Any    thing    light    and    porous,    or  something 
swelled  and  light ;  as,  puff-pa.sle.  Tatler. 

5.  A  substance  of  loose  texture,  used  to  sprinkle 
powder  on  the  hair.  Ainsworth. 

6.  A  tumid  or  exaggerated  commendation. 

Cibbcr. 
PUFF,  v.  i.     [G.  puffen,  to  puff,  to  thump,  to  buffet ; 
verpuffen,  to  eletoiii/.ei  ;  ]>.  puffen;  VV.  pi/iaw,  pwfiaw 
to  puff ;  Fr.  bouffer,  to  puff,  to  swell.     See  the 

1.  To  drive  air  from  the  mouth  in  a 
quick  blast.  .  Shak. 

2.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  air. 

3.  To  blow,  as  an  expression  of  scorn  or  contempt. 

It  is  really  to  defy  Heaven  to  puff 'at  damnation.  South. 

4.  To   breathe  with  vehemence,  as  after  violent 
exertion. 
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5.  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  agitation,  and  a 
tumid,  bustling  appearance. 

Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by.  Herbert.  • 

6.  To  swell  with  air ;  to  dilate  or  inflate.    Boyle. 
PUFF,  v.  t.    To  drive  with  a  blast  of  wind  or  air  ;  as, 

the  north  wind  puffs  away  the  clouds.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  inflate  ;  to  dilate  with  air ;  as,  a 
bladder  puffed  with  air. 

The  8ea  puffed  up  with  winds.  Shalt. 

3.  To  swell  ;  to  inflate  ;  to  blow  up  ;  as,  puffed  up 
with  pride,  vanity,  or  conceit ;  to  puff  yip  with  praise 
or  flattery.  Denharn.     Bacon. 

4.  To  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  contempt. 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away.  Dryden. 

5.  To  praise  with  exaggeration  ;  as,  to  puff  a 
pamphlet. 

PUFF'-BALL,  7i.      A  fungus  or  mushroom   full   of 

dust,  of  the  genus  Lycoperdon.  Lee. 

PUFF'£D,  (puft,)  pp.     Driven  out  suddenly,  as  air  or 

breath;  blown  up;  swelled  w;th  air;  inflated  with 

vanity  or  pride  ;  praised. 
PUFF'ER,  71.     One  that  puffs ;  one  that  praises  with 

noisv  commendation. 
PUFF'IN,  7i.  *  A  bird  of  the  genus  Alca,  (Linn.,)  or 

auk  kind,  found  principally  in  the   northern  seas. 

The  name  puffin  is  also  given  to  certain  birds  of  the 

petrel  family.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus  with  dust  ;  a  fuz/.ball. 
PUFF'IN-AP-PLE,  (-ap-pl,)  n.     A  sort  of  apple  so 

called.  Jlinsworth. 

PUFF'I-NESS,  71.     State  or  quality  of  being  turgid. 
PUFF'ING,  ppr.     Driving  out  the  breath  with  a  single, 
sudden  blast;  blowing  up  ;  inflating;  praising  pom- 
pously. 
PUFF'iNG,  7i.    A  vehement  breathing. 

2.  Exaggerated  praise.  Burke. 

PUFF'ING-LY,  adv.    Tumidly  ;  with  swell. 

2.  With    vehement    breathing    or    shortness    of 
breath. 
PUFF'Y,  a.    Swelled  with   air  or  any  soft   matter; 
tumid  with  a  soft  substance  ;  as,  a  puffy  tumor. 

Wiseman. 
2.  Tumid  ;  turgid  ;  bombastic  ;  as,  a  puffy  style. 
Drydcn. 
PUG,  7i.      [Sax.  piga,  Svv.  piga,  a  little   girl ;    Dan. 
pige;  W.  bar.,  bijran  :  Sp.  poco  or  pequeno,  little  ;  Ir. 
beag,  from  the  root  of  pig,  that  is,  a  shoot,  as  we  use 
imp.     See  Beagle.] 

The  name  given  to  a  little  animal  treated  with 
familiarity,  as  a  monkey,  a  little  dog,  &c. 


PUG,  o.  Like  the  monkey  ;  belonging  to  a  particular 
kind  of  dog. 

PUG'-DOG,  7i.  A  small  dog,  with  a  face  and  nose 
like  that  of  a  monkey.  Smart. 

[•[!<:'.  F.\< '-/•:!),  (-fast,)  a.     Monkey-faced. 

PUG'GER-£D,  for  Puckered,  is  not  in  use.     More. 

PUG'GING,  n.  In  architecture,  the  stuff  made  of  plas- 
ter laid  between  the  joists  under  the  boards  of  a 
floor,  to  deaden  the  sound.  Brande. 

PUG'GING,  a.     A  cant  word  for  thieving.     [  Obs.] 
Shak. 

PUG'-NOSE,  71.  A  short  and  thick  nose ;  a  snub  nose. 

PUGH,  (poo,)  txclam.  A  word  used  in  contempt  or 
disdain. 

PC'GIL,  n.  [It.  pugillo,  a  handful;  Fr.  pugile ;  L. 
pugillum,  from  the  root  of  pugnus,  the  fist ,  probably 
coinciding  with  the  Greek  hukvoco,  to  make  thick, 
that  is,  to  close  or  press.] 

As  much  as  is  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and 
two  first  fingers.  Bacon. 

PO'GIL-ISM,  71.     [L.  and  Sp.  pugil,  a  champion  or 

prize-fighter,  from  the  Gr.   xvKTtis,  id.;  irvypn,  the 

flst;  jriif,  with  the  fist;   tcvkvooi,  to  close  or  make 

fast ;  allied,  probably,  to  pack,  L.  pango.     Class  Bg.] 

The  practice  of  boxing  or  lighting  with  the  fist. 

PtVGIL-IST,  7i.     A  boxer;  one  who   fights  with  his 
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PUG-Na'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  pugnax,  from  pugna, 
a  fight ;  from  pugnus,  the  fist.     See'  Pugil.] 

Disposed  to  fight ;  inclined  to  fighting  ;  quarrel- 
some ;  fighting.  More. 

PUG-Na'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

PUG-NAC'I-TY,  (-nas'e-te,)  n.    Inclination  to  fight ; 
quarrelsomeness.     ' Little  used.]  Bacon 

PUO'JVIS  ET  CAL'CI-BUS,  [L.]    With  fists   and 
heels  ;  with  all  the  might. 

POIS'NE,  (pei'ny,)  a.    [Fr.  puis,  since,  afterward,  and 
ne,  born.] 

1.  In  law.  younger  or  inferior  in  rank  ;  as,  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  jusiices  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mein  Pleas  ;  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. Blackstone. 

2.  Later  in  date.     [JYot  used.]  Hale. 
PC'IS-SANCE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  pouvoir,  to  be  able;  L. 

posse,  possum,  potes,  potest,   Sp.  poder,   power,   It. 

pod  ere.] 

Power  ;  strength  ;  might ;  force.   Milton.     Shak. 
PU'IS-SANT,  a.     Powerful;    strong;   mighty;   forci- 
ble ;  as,  a  puissant  prince  or  empire. 

Milton.     Ralegh. 
PU'IS-SANT-LY,  arfo.  Powerfully;  with  great  strength. 
PuKE,  v.  i.     [Heb.   pa,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  L. 

vacuo  ;  or  »pa,  to  burst  forth  ;  Ch.  id.,  and  yps.     Qu. 

W.  cyvogi,  to  vomit ;  cy  is  a  prefix.     Spew  is  probably 

from   the  same  source  ;   L.  spuo,  for  spuco,  with  a 

prefix.    The  radical  sense  is,  to  throw  or  drive.] 
To  vomit ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach.  Sttak. 

PuKE,  71.    A  vomit;  a  medicine  which  excites  vom- 

Uing. 
PUKE,  a.    Of  a  color  between  black  and  russet ;  now 

called  Puce.  Slide 

PuK'£D,  (vukt,)  pp.     Vomited. 
PuK'ER,  re.     One  that  vomits;   a  medicine  causing 

vomiting. 
PljK'INi;,  ppr.     Vomiting. 
Pl'lv'l.N'G,  n.     The  act  of  vomiting. 
PUL'eHRt-TUDE,  71.     [L.  pulchritudo,  from  pulcher, 

beautiful.] 
1.  Beauty;   handsomeness;    grace;    comeliness; 

that  quality  of  form  which  pleases  the  eye. 

Brown.    More. 
9.  Moral   beauty  ;    those  qualities  of   the    mind 

which  good  men  love  and  approve.  South. 

PULE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  piauler.    This  word  belongs  probably 

to  the  root  of  bawl,  bellow,  L.  pello.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whine ;  to  cry  as  a  complaining  child ;  to 
whimper. 

To  speak  puling  like  a  beggar  at  halimass.  Shak. 

PO'LIO,  7i.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

PO'LI-lout,  !  «■     -L-  r^osus,  from  pulez,  a  flea.] 

Abounding  with  fleas.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

PuL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Crying  like  a  chicken ;  whin- 

jng. 
PuL'ING,  7i.    A  cry  as  of  a  chicken  ;  a  whining. 

POL'ING-LY,  adv     With  whining  or  complaint. 
PU'Ll  -0  L,  ii.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

PULK'HA,    7i.*     A    Laplander's    traveling    sled    or 

sleigh. 
PULL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  pullian ;  L.  vcllo.   Qu.  Eth.  (] £\A\ 

balcach.     Class  Bl,  No.  7.] .  Ibl"  ' 

1.  To  draw  ;  to  draw  toward  one,  or  make  an  ef- 
fort to  draw.  Pull  differs  from  draw  ;  we  use  draw 
when  motion  follows  the  effort,  and  pull  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  ;  but  we  may  also  pull  forever  with- 
out drawing  or  moving  the  thing.  This  distinction 
may  not  be  universal.     Pull  is  opposed  to  push. 

Then  he  put  tin!)  tils  li.au  I  :aid  luuk  In  r  iind  pulled  her  in  to  him 
into  the  ark.  — Gen.  viii. 

2.  To  pluck  ;  to  gather  by  drawing  or  feircingoffor 
out  ;  as,  to  pull  fruit ;  tti  pull  flax. 

3.  To  tear  ;  to  rend  ;  but  in  this  sense  followed  by 
some  qualifying  word  or  phrase  ;  as,  to  pull  in  pieces  ; 
to  pull  asunder  or  apart.  To  pull  in  two,  is  to  sepa- 
rate, or  tear  by  vieilence  into  two  parts. 

To  pull  down ;  to  demolish  or  take  in  pieces  by 
separating  the  parts  ;  as,  to  pull  down  a  house. 

2.  To  demolish  ;  to  subvert ;  to  destroy. 

In  political  ull.ois,  as  well  ;ui  in.  cli.inical,  it  U  easier  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up.  Howell. 

3.  To  bring  down  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  humble. 

To  raise  the  wretched  and  pull  doien  the  proud.    Roscommon. 

To  pull  off:  to  separate  by  pulling;  to  pluck, 
also,  to  take  off  without  force  ;  as,  to  pull  off  a  ceiai 
or  hat. 

To  pull  out ;  to  draw  out ;  to  extract. 

To  pull  up  ;  to  pluck  up  ;  to  tear  up  by  the  roots ; 
hence,  to  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate  ;  to  destroy. 
PULL,  v.  i.     To  give  a  pull ;  to  tug;  as,  to  pull  at  8 
'rope. 

To  pull  apart ;  to  separate  by  pulling  ;    as,  a  rope 
will  pull  apart. 
PULL,7i.     The  act  of  pulling  or  drawing  with  force; 
an  effort  to  move  by  drawing  toward  one.      Swift. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  struggle.  Carew.  ' 

3.  Pluck  ;  violence  suffered.  Shak. 
PJILL'B ACK,  ii.    That  which  keeps  back,  or  restrains 

from  proceeding. 
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P[JLL'-ED,;?p.     Drawn  toward  one  ;  plucked. 
PJJLL'EN, '».     [Fr.  poule,  a  hen,  L.  pullus.    See  Pul- 
let and  Foal.] 

Fou'trv      [Not  used.]  Bailey. 

PULL'ER,  n.     One  that  pulls.  Shak. 

Pf)LL'Ii,T,  n.     [Fr.  poulet,  dim.  from  poule,  a  hen  ;  It. 
polio j    L    Julius;  Gr.   -,..,,,   coinciding  with  the 
Eng.  /oa'.l 
A  younA.  hen  or  female  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

Wiseman. 
PULL'EY,  n*  pi.  Pullets.    [Fr.  poulie  ;  Sp.  polla;  L. 
polus ;  Gi   ira\„c,  from  iriAfoj,  to  turn.] 

A  sma'l  wheel  turning  on  a  pin  in  a  block,  with 
a  furrow  or  groove  in  which  runs  the  rope  that 
turns  it. 

The  pulley  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  much 
used  for  raising  weights. 
PUL'LI-€AT,  n.     A  kind  of  silk  handkerchief. 
PfJLL'ING,  fpr.  Drawing;  making  an  effort  to  draw  ; 


;•] 

To  germi  Kite  ;  tip  hud.  Granger. 

PUL-LU-LA  TION,  7i.    A  germinating  or  budding; 

the  first  shi'Oting  of  a  bud.  More. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  pulmonarius,  from  pulmo, 
the  lungs,  from  pello,  pulsus,  pulso,  to  drive  or 
beat.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lungs  ;  affecting  the  lungs  ;  as.  - 
pulmonary  disease  or 


;    the  pulmonary 
artery. 
PUL'MO-NA-RY,  n.     [L.  pulmonaria.] 

A  plant,  lungwort.  Jlinsworth. 

PUL'MO-NI-BRAN€H'I-ATE,  a.     [L.  pulmo  and  Gr. 
iGWY'u.] 

Having  the  branchiae  formed   for  breathing  air,  as 
mollusks  of  the  genera  Lininea  and  Planorbis. 

Cuvier. 
PUL-MON'IC,  a.     [Fr.  pulmonique,  from  L.  pulmo,  the 
lungs.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lungs  ;  affecting  the  lungs  ;  as,  a 
pulmonic  disease  ;  pulmonic  consumption. 
PUL-MON'IO,  71.      A  medicine   for   diseases   of  the 
lungs. 
2.  One  affected  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Jlrbutfawt. 
PULP,  n.     [Fr.  pulpe;  L.  pulpa.     This  is  probably  al- 
lied to  L.  puis,  pulmentum,  Gr.  ttoKtoq,  from  softness. 
Qu.  from  pulsus,  beaten.] 

1.  A  soft  mass  ;  in  general. 

2.  The  soft  substance  u  iihin  a  bone  ;  marrow. 

Bacon. 

3.  The  soft,  succulent  part  of  fruit ;  as,  the  pulp 
of  an  orange. 

4.  The  aril  or  exterior  covering  of  a  coffee-berry. 

Edwards,  West  Indies. 
PULP,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  pulp  or  integument,  as 
the  coffee-berry. 

The  other  mo.!  ia  t.n  /'.'('/»  ilv  c>  ':<  <■  im l:af"ly  its  it  comes  from 

the  tree.     Bv  a  .- l j i . i . L ■  -  marlnm-  a  man  u  i!1  pa'ii  a  lai-la  1  in 
a.  minute.  Edwards,  11'.  Ivdiea. 


.  ^  .-,.   l-^xuw,  ...     *  ..c  o^e  of  being  pulpy. 
PUL'PIT,  n.    [L.  pulpitum,  a  stage,  scaffold,  or  higher 
part  of  a  stage  ;  It.  and  Sp.  pulpito  ;  Fr.  pupitrc.] 

1.  An  elevated  place,  or  inclosed  stage,  in  a 
church,  in  which  the  preacher  stands.  It  is  called 
also  a  Desk. 

2.  In  the  Roman  theater,  the  pulpitum  was  the  front 
part  of  the  stage,  where  the  actors  performed  their 
parts.  It  was  higher  than  the  orchestra,  and  directly 
back  of  it.  Smith's  Diet. 

3.  A  movable  desk,  from  which  disputants  pro- 
nounced their  dissertations,  and  authors  recited  their 
works.  Encyc. 

PUL'PIT-EL'O-QUENCE,  j  n.    Eloquence  or  oratory 

PtlL'PIT-OR'A-TO-RY,       j      in  delivering  sermons. 

PUL-PIT'I€-AL-LY,  in  Chesterfield,  is  not  an  author- 
ized word. 

PUL'PIT-ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  pulpit,  or 
its  performance.  Chalmers. 

PUL'PIT-OR'A-TOR,  n.    An  eloquent  preacher. 

PULP'OUS,  a.  [from  pulp.]  Consisting  of  pulp,  or 
resembling  it  ;  soft  like  pap.  Philips. 

PULP'OUS-NESS,  71.     Softness;  the  quality  of  being 

PULP'Y,  a.  Like  pulp;  soft ;  fleshy  ;  succulent ;  as, 
the  pulpy  covering  of  a  nut ;  the  pulpy  substance  of  a 
peach  or  cherry.  Ray.    Jlrbuthnot. 

PUL'QUE,  (pul'ka,)n.  [Sp.]  A  refreshing  drink  with 
slightly  intoxicating  qualities,  much  used  by  the  Mex- 
icans, and  extracted  from  the  maguey,  or  Agave 
Americana.  Encyc.  Miner. 

PULS' ATE,  v.  i.    [L.  pulsatus,  pulso,  to  beat,  from  the 
root  of  pello,  to  drive.] 
To  beat  or  throb. 

The  heart  of  a  viper  or  frog  will  continue  to  pulsate  lnn:r  aft-T  it 
is  taken  from  the  body.  Darwin. 

PULS'A-TILE,  a.     [L.  pulsatilis,  from  pulso,  to  beat.] 
That  is  or  may  be  struck  or  beaten  ;  played  by  beat- 
ing; as,  a  pulsatile  instrument  of  music.    il\Ius.  Vict. 


PUL-SA'TION,  ti.     [L.  pulsatio,  supra.] 

1.  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an 
artery,  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  blood  being  propelled  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  causes  tile  arteries  to  dilate,  so 
as  to  render  each  dilatation  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  radial  arte- 
ry, &c. 

2.  A  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected,  as 
in  sounds. 


hibite. 


.v,  pulsation  i 


PULS'A-TIVE,  a.     Beating  ;  throbbing.  Encyc. 

PUL-SA'TOR,  ti.     A  beater  ;  a  striker.  Diet. 

PULS'A-TO-RY,  a.   Beating  ;  thiol. lung  ;  as  the  heart 

rti.il  arteries.  Wotton. 

PULSE,  (puis,)  ti.     [L.  pulsus,  from  pello,  to  drive; 

Fr.  pouls.] 

1.  In  an'imals,  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart 
and  arteries;  more,  particularly,  the  sudden  dilatation 
of  an  artery,  caused  by  the  projectile  force  of  the 
blood,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Hence  we 
say,  to  feel  the  pulse.  The  pulse  is  frequent  or  rare, 
quick  or  slow,  equal  or  unequal,  regular  or  intermit- 
ting, hard  or  sort,  strong  or  weak,  &c.  The  pulses 
of  an  adult,  in  health,  are  litlle  more  than  one  pulse 
to  a  second  ;  in  certain  fevers,  the  number  is  in- 
creased to  91),  100,  or  even  to  140  in  a  minute. 

2.  The  stroke  with  which  a  medium  is  affected  by 
the  motion  of  light,  sound,  &c. ;  oscillation;  vibra- 
tion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  <!■  men islr  0 -s  tint  i]i<*  vil.  .cities  of  the  pulses  of 

ralio  of  the  clastic  lurca  dnvaly,  and  hall  the  ratio  of  the 
density  inversely.  Encyc. 

To  feel  one's  pulse  ,*  metaphorically,  to  sound  one's 
opinion  ;  to  try  or  to  know  one's  mind. 
PULSE,  7i.  i.     To  beat,  as  the  arteries.     [Little  used.] 
PULSE,  v.t.     [L.  pulso.]  [Ray. 

To  drive,  as  the  pulse.     [Little  used.] 
PULSE,  n.    [Qu.  from  L.  pulsus,  beaten  out,  as  seeds ; 
or  Hen.  and  Ch.  Sis,  a  bean,  from  nVs,  to  separate.] 
Leguminous  plants,  or  their  seeds  ;  the  plants  whose 
pericarp  is  a  legume,  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

Milton.     Drydcn. 
PULSE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  pulsation. 
PUL  SIF'IC,  a.     [  pulse  and  L.  facio,  to  make.] 

Exciting  tile  pulse  ;  causing  pul-alion.         Smith. 
PUL'SION,  (pul'shun,)  ti.     [from  L.  pulsus.] 

The  act  of  driving  forward  ;  in  opposition  to  Suc- 
tion or  Traction.     [Little  u..vd.]     Mure.     Bcntley. 
PUL-TA'CEOUS,   (-shus,)    a.     [from  Gr.  rroAxoc,  L. 
puis.     See  Pulp.] 

Macerated  ;  softened  ;  nearly  fluid.  Beddoes. 

PUL'VER-A-BLE,  a.  [from  L.  pulvis,  dust,  probably 
from  pello,  pulso,  or  its  root,  that  which  is  beaten  fine, 
or  that  which  is  driven.     See  Powder.] 

That  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  capable  of 
being  pulverized.  '    Boyle. 

PUL'VER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  beat  or  reduce  to  powder  or 

dust.     [But  Pulverize  is  generally  used.] 
PUL'VER-IN,     )  a  „,,„„«■  win, 

PUL'VER-INE,  j n-    Ashes  of  bar,lla- 

PUL'VER-IZ-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  pulverized. 
Barton. 

PUL-VER-I-ZA'TION,  ti.  [from  pulverize.]  The  act 
of  reducing  lo  <lu-.t  or  powder. 

PUL' VER-IZE,  v.  t.     [It.  polveriitare  ;  Fr.  pulveriser.] 
To  reduce  to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding, 
&c.     Friable  substances  may  be  pulverized  by  grind- 
ing or  beating;    but   to  pulverize  malleable  bodies, 
other  methods  must  be  pursued.  Encyc. 

PUL'VER-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  fine  powder. 

PUL'VER-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  fine  powder. 

PUL'VER-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder; 
like  powder. 

PUL-VER'U-LENCE,  n.  Dustiness ;  abundance  of 
dust  or  powder. 

PUL-VER'U-LENT,  a.  Dusty ;  consisting  of  fine 
powder ;  powdery. 

2.  Addicted  to  lying  and  rolling  in  the  dust,  as 
fowls. 

PUL'VIL,  7i.     A  sweet-scented  powder.    [Little  used.] 
Gay. 

PUL'VIL,  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  a  perfumed  powder. 
[Not  used.]  Congreve. 

PUL'VIN-A-TED,  a.     [L.  pulvinar,  a  pillow.] 

In  architecture,  enlarged  or  swelled  in  any  portion 
of  an  order,  as  a  frieze.  Brando. 

Pu'MA,  71.  A  digifigrade  carnivorous  mammal,  the 
Felis  concolor,  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  a 
rapacious  quadruped  of  the  cat  family. 

PUM'I-CaTE,  b.  t.    To  make  smooth  with  pumice. 

PUM'I-CA  mil,  pp.     Smoothed  with  pumice. 

PUM'I-eA-TING,  ppr.     Making  smooth  with  pumice. 

PUM'ICE,  n.  [L.  pumex,  supposed  to  he  from  the  root 
of  spuma,  foam  ;  G.  lnmstcin  ;  D.  puimstcen.] 

A  substance  frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes,  of 
various  colors,  gray,  white,  reddish-brown,  or  black  ; 
hard,  rough,  and  porous  ;  specifically  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, and  resembling  the  slug  produced  in  an  iron  fur- 
nace.   It  appears  to  consist  of  parallel  fibers,  owing 


to  the  parallelism  and  minuteness  of  the  crowded 
cells.  It  is  supposed  to  he  produced  by  the  disen- 
gagement of  gas,  in  which  the  lava  is  in  a  plastic 
state.  Nicholson.     Buchanan. 

Pumice  is  of  three  kinds :   glassy,  common,  and 
porphyritic.  Ure. 

Pi'  .M  '  1 f'E-SToNE,  ti.    The  same  as  Pumice. 

PU-MI"CEOUS,  (-mish'us,)  a.    Pertaining  to  pumice ; 


Dan.  pompe  ;  Sp.  bomba,  a  pump  and  a  bomb.  V 
that  pump,  pomp,  and  bomb  are  the  same  word,  differ- 
ently applied  by  tlillei'eti!  nations.  The  L.  bombus  is 
of  the  same  family,  as  is  the  Eng.  bombast ;  Ir.  buim- 
pis,  a  pump  ;  W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  seems  to  be,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  hydraulic  engine  for  raising  water,  or  other 
fluid,  through  a  tube.  The  common  suction  pump 
acts  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  of  a  tube  or 
pipe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  rises  in  the 
tube  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
rounding water.  There  is,  however,  a  forcing  pump, 
in  which  the  water  is  raised  in  the  tube  by  a  force 
applied  to  a  lateral  tube,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pump. 

2.  A  low  shoe  with  a  thin  sole.  Swift. 
PUMP,  ti.  i.    To  work  a  pump;  to  raise  water  with  a 

pump. 
PUMP,  7).  t.    To  raise  with  a  pump ;  as,  to  pump  wa- 
ter. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  artful  interrogatories ;  as,  to 
pump  out  secrets. 

3.  To  examine  by  artful  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  secrets. 

But  pump  not  me  for  politics.  Otway. 

PUMP'-BoLTS,  ti.  pi.    Two  pieces  of  iron,  one  used 
to  fasten  the  pump-spear  to  the  brake,  the  other  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  brake  to  work  upon.       Mar.  Diet. 
PUMP'-BRAKE,  ti.     The  arm  or  handle  of  a  pump. 
Mar.  Diet. 
PUMP'-DALE,  71.     A  long,  wooden  tube,  used  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  a  chain-pump  across  the  ship  and 
through  the  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'£D,  (piimpt,)  pp.     Raised  with  a  pump. 

2.  Drawn  out  by  artful  interrogations. 
PUMP'ER,  7t.      The  person   or  the  instrument  that 

pumps. 
PUMP'ER-NICK'.EL,   ti.     A  species  of  bran    bread, 
which  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  Westphalian  peas- 
ants ;  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.       Brande. 
PUMP'-GEAR,    7i.      The   apparatus   belonging  to   a 

pump.  Totteh. 

PUMP'-HQOD,  71.     A  semi-cylindrical  frame  of  wood, 

coveting  the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain-pump. 
PUMP'ING,  ppr.     Raising  by  a  pump. 

2.  Drawing  out  secret-  by  artful  questions. 
PUMP' ION,  n.     [D.  pompom]  Sw.  pomp,  a  gourd.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  the  pumpkin. 
PUMP'KIN,  71.  *  A  well-known  plant  and  its  fruit,  the 
Cucurbita  pepo  ,  a  pompion.  [  This  is  the  common  or- 
tltageaja''ti  at'  the  iran/  in  the  United  States.] 
PUMP'-SPeAR,  7i.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper  box 
of  a  pump  is  fastened,  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
brake  or  handle.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'-STOCK,  ?i.   The  solid  part  or  body  of  a  pump. 
PU'MY,  a.     [Fr.  pommeau.] 

Rounded  ;  as,  pumy  stones.         Spenser.     Toone. 
PUN,  ti.     [.Qu.  VV.  pan,  equal.] 

An  expression  in  which  a  word  has  at  once  differ- 
ent meanings;  an  expression  in  which  two  different 
applications  of  a  word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous 
idea  ;  a  kind  of  quibble  or  equivocation  ;  a  low  species 
of  wit.  Thus  a  man  who  had  n  tall  wife,  named 
Exp&, 

proved  the  blessings  of  a  married  1 
A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  I 

Adtiison. 

PUN,  7>.  i.  To  quibble ;  to  use  the  same  word  at  once 
in  different  senses.  Dryden. 

PUN,  v.  t.     To  persuade  by  a  pun.  Mdison. 

PUNCH,  71.  [W.  pwnc,  a  point ;  Arm.  poenconn;  Fr. 
poiucon  ;  Sp.  punzon  ;  L.  punctual  ;  pungo.\ 

1.  An  instrument  of  steel,  used  ill  several  arts  for 
perforating  holes  in  plates  of  metal,  or  other  substan- 
ces, and  often  so  contrived  as  to  stamp  out  a  piece. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  blow  or  thrust. 

PUNCH,  7i.  [Sp.  ponche;  D.  pons;  G.  punsch;  Dan. 
pons,  ponsh.] 

A  drink  composed  of  water  sweetened  with  sugar, 
with  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  spirit. 

Encyc.     Swift. 
PUNCH,  7i.    The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a  puppet- 
show.     [See  Punchinello.] 
PUNCH,  71.     A  well-set  horse,  with  a  short  back,  thin 
shoulders,  broad  neck,  and  well  covered  with  flesh. 
2.  A  short,  fat  fellow.  [Far.  Diet. 

PUNCH,  ti.  t.  [Sp.  punzar ;  W.  pirnciaw  ;  L  pungo. 
In  this  word,  n  is  probably  casual,  and  the  root  is 
Pg,  of  the  same  family  as  peg,  pack,  or  pike,  with  the 
primary  sense  of  driving  or  thrusting,  a  point  ] 
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2.  In  popular  usage,  to  thrust  against  with  the  end 
of  something  ;  as,  to  punch  one  with  the  elbow. 

PUNCH'-LioVVL,  n.  A  bowl  in  which  punch  is  made, 
or  from  which  it  is  drank. 

PUNCH' ED,  (puncht,)  pp.    Perforated  with  a  punch. 

PtINCH'EON,  ii.     [Fr.  poinron,  a  bodkin,  a  punch- 

1.  A  name  common  to  iron  or  steel  instruments 
used  in  different  trades  for  cutting,  piercing,  or  stamp- 
ing a  body.  Owilt. 

2.  In  carpentry,  a  piece  of  timber  placed  upright 
between  two  posts,  whose  bearing  is  too  great;  also, 
a  piece  of  timber  set  upright  under  the  ridge  of  a 
building,  wherein  the  small  timbers  are  jointed. 

Gwilt. 

3.  A  measure  of  liquids,  or  a  cask  containing, 
sometimes,  84,  sometimes  J20,  gallons.  Rum  or  spir- 
its is  Imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  puncheons, 
but  these  are  often  called  also  hogsheads. 

PUNCH'ER,  n.     One  that  punches. 

2.  A  punch  or  perforating  instrument. 

PUN-CHI-NEL'LO,  n.  A  punch  ;  a  buffoon  ;  the  poli- 
cinella  of  the  Italian  puppet-show,  a  character  repre- 
sented as  fat,  short,  and  hump-backed. 

Taller.     P.  Cyc.     Smart. 

PUNCH'ING,  ppr.  Perforating  with  a  punch  ;  strik- 
ing against  with  the  end  of  something. 

PUNCH'Y,  a.    Short  and  thick,  or  fat. 

PUNCTATE, 

PUNCTA-TED, 

1.  Pointed. 

2.  In  botany,  having  dots  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. Martyn. 

PUN€'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  punctum,  point,  and  form.] 
of  a 


[L.  punctus,  pungo.' 


Having  the  form  of  a  point.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PUNC-TIL'IO,  (punk-til'yo,)  n.  [Sp.  puntilla ;  It.  pun- 
tiglio  ;  from  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  ceremony,  or 
proceeding  ;  particularity  or  exactness  in  forms  ;  as, 
the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony.  Addison. 

PUNC-TIL'IOUS,  (-til'yus,)  a.  Very  nice  or  exact  in 
the  forms  of  behavior,  ceremony,  or  mutual  inter- 
course ;  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  rules  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  custom  ;  sometimes,  exact  to  excess. 

PUNC-TIL'IOUS-LY,  adv.  With  exactness  or  great 
nicety. 

PUN€-TIL'IOUS-NESS,  n.  Exactness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  forms  or  rules ;  attentive  to  nice  points  of 
behavior  or  ceremony. 

PUNe'TION,  n.     [L.  punctio.] 
A  puncture. 

PUNCTO,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  punto;  L.  punctum,  from 
pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  Nice  point  of  form  or  ceremony.  Bacon. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing.  Shak. 
PUNCTU-AL,   (punkt'yu-al,)   a.     [Fr.   ponctuel ;   It. 

punluale  ;  Sp.  puntuul;  from  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

1.  Consisting  in  a  point ;  as,  this  punctual  spot. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  Exact ;  observant  of  nice  points ;  punctilious, 
particularly  in  observing  time,  appointments,  or  prom- 
ises. It  is  honorable  in  a  man  to  be  punctual  to  ap- 
pointments, or  to  appointed  hours ;  it  is  just  to  be 
punctual  in  paying  debts. 

3.  Exact ;  as,  a  punctual  correspondence  between 
a  prediction  and  an  event. 

4.  Done  at  the  exact  time  ;  as,  punctual  payment. 
PUNCTU-AL-IST,  ii.    One  that  is  very  exact  in  ob- 
serving forms  and  ceremonies.  Milton. 

PUNC-TU  AL'I-TY,  n.      Nicety  ;   scrunulous   exact- 
ness.    He  served  his  prince  with  punctuality.  Howell. 
2.  It  is  now  used  chiefly  in  regard  to  time.     He 
pays  his  debts  with  punctuality.    He  is  remarkable 
fir  the  punctuality  of  Ins  attendance. 

TUNC'TU-AL-LY,  ado.  Nicely  ;  exactly;  with  scru- 
pulous regard  to  time,  appointments,  promises,  or 
rules;  as,  to  attend  a  meeting  punctually;  to  pay 
debts  or  rent  punctually  :  to  observe  punctually  one's 
engagements. 

PUNCTU-AL-NESS,  71.    Exactness;  punctuality. 
Felton. 

PUN€'TU-aTE,  (punkt'yu-ate,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  ponctuer, 
from  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

To  mark  with  points  ;  to  designate  sentences, 
clauses,  or  other  divisions  of  a'  writing,  by  points, 
which  mark  the  proper  pauses.  M.  Stuart. 

PUNCTU-A-TED,  pp.     Pointed.  Fo-trcroy. 

2.  Having  the  divisions  marked  with  points. 

PUNCTU-A-TING.  ppr.     Marking  with  points. 

PUNC-TU-A'TION,  (punkt-yii-a'shun,)  n.  In  gram- 
mar,the  act  or  art  of  pointing  a  wriiing  or  discourse, 
or  the  act  or  art  of  marking  with  points  the  divisions 
of  a  discourse  into  sentences,  and  clauses  or  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence.  Punctuation  is  performed  by  four 
points  :  the  period,  ( . )  ;  the  colon,  (  :  ) ;  the  semico- 
lon, ( ; ) ;  and  the  comma,  ( , ).  The  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  punctuation  ;  they  wrote  without 
anv  distinction  of  members,  periods,  or  words. 

PUNCTU-IST,  ii.     One  who  understands  the  art  of 


PUN 

PUNCTU-LXTE,  v.  t.     [L.  punctulum.] 

To  mark  with  .small  spots.    [Not  used..]   Woodward. 
PUNC'TlfRE,  (punkt'yur,)  it.     [L.punclura;  It.  pun- 
tura.] 

The  act  of  perforating  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
or  a  small  hole  made  by  it ;  as,  the  puncture  of  a  nail, 
needle,  or  pin. 

A  lion  may  perish-by  the  puncture  of  an  asp.  Rambler. 

PUNCTU.RE,  v.  t.    To  prick  ;  to  pierce  with  a  small 

pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  puncture  the  skin. 
PUNCTU.R-.ED,  pp.    Pricked  ;  pierced  with  a  sharp 

point. 
PUNCTUJt-ING,  ppr.    Piercing  with  a  sharp  point. 


PUN'DIT,  n.     [In  Persic,  <Xaj  pand,  lea 


'«•] 


In  Hindoostan,  a  learned  Brahmin  ;  one  versed  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and 
religion  of  that  country. 
PUN'DLE,  n.     A  short  and  fat  woman.     [JVbt  used.] 
Ptj'NESE,  ii.     [Fr.  punaise.] 

The  bed-bug  ;  the  same  as  Punice.       Hudibras. 
PUNG,  71.     In  America,  a  kind  of  one-horse  sleigh. 
PUN"GAR,  ii.     A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

PUN'GEN-CY,  it.     [L.pungens,  pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  The  power  ot  pricking  or  pietctng;  as,  the  pun- 
gency of  a  substance.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  quality  of  a  substance  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  pricking,  or  affecting  the  taste  like  mi- 
nute sharp  points;  sharpness;  acridness. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind,  or  excite  keen  reflec- 
tions or  remorse  ;  as,  the  pungency  of  a  discourse. 

4.  Acrimonioiisness  ;  keenness;  as,  the  pungency 
of  wit  or  of  expressions.  Stillingfleet. 

PUN'GENT,  a.     [L.  pungens,  pungo.] 

1.  Pricking;  stimulating;  as;  pungent  snuff. 

The  pung'al  ::run.?  uf  riiilhiung  dust.  Pope. 

2.  Acrid  ;  affecting  the  tongue  like  small,  sharp 
points  ;  as,  the  sharp  and  pungent  taste  of  acids. 

JVewton. 

3.  Piercing;  sharp;  as,  pungent  pains;  pungent 
grief.  Sioift. 

4.  Acrimonious  ;  biting.  Fell. 
Pu'NIC,  a.     [L.  punicuSj  pertaining  to  Cartilage,  or  its 

inhabitants,  from  Pceni,  the  Carthaginians  ;  qu.  from 
Phceni,  as  Carthage  was  settled  by  Phenicians.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  faithless  ;  treach- 
erous ;  deceitful ;  as,  punic  faith. 
PU'NIC,  71.     The  ancient  language  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, of  which  Plautus  has  left  a  specimen. 

Asiat.  Res. 
PV'M-€A  FI'DES,   [L.]     Pur:c  faith,  the  faith  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  is,  un.oithfulness,  treachery, 

PO'NICE,  ri.     A  bed-hug.     [JYot  in  use.]    Ainsworth. 
PU-NI"CEOUS,  (-nish'us,)  a.    [L.  puniccus.     See  Pu- 

Purple.  Diet. 

PO'NI-NESS,  71.  [from  puny.]  Littleness  ;  pettiness  ; 
smallne-s  with  feebleness. 

PUN'ISH,  v.  1. 1  [Arm.  punicia;  Fr.  punir,  punissant ; 
It.  punire;  Sp.  punir;  from  L.  punio,  from  the  root 
of  prnna,  pain.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  or 

1.  To  pain  ;  to  afflict  with  pain,  loss,  or  calamity 
for  a  crime  or  fault ;  primarily,  to  afflict  with  bodily 
pain  ;  as,  to  punish  a  thief  with  pillory  or  stripes  ; 
but  the  word  is  applied  also  to  affliction  by  loss  of 
property,  by  transportation,  banishment,  seclusion 
from  society,  &c.  The  laws  require  murderers  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Other  offenders  are  to  be  pun- 
ished with  fines,  imprisonment,  hard  labor,&c.  God 
punishes  men  for  their  sins  with  calamities,  personal 
and  national. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  to  afflict  with  pain,  &c,  with 
a  view  to  amendment ;  to  chasten  ;  as,  a  father  pun- 
ishes  his  child  for  disobedience. 

3.  To  reward  with  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on 
the  offender;  applied  to  the  crime;  as,  to piuiish  mur- 
der or  theft. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  punishment. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment  ;  capable  of  being  pun- 
ished by  law  or  right ;  applied  to  persons  or  offenses ; 
as,  a  man  is  punishable  for  robbery  or  for  trespass  ;  a 
cjime  is  punishable  by  law. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserving 
or  being  liable  to  punishment. 

PUN'ISH-£D,  (pun'isht,)pp.  Afflicted  with  pain  or  evil 
as  the  retribution  of  a  crime  or  offense;  chastised. 

PUN'ISH-ER,  ».     One  tha 
evil,  for  a  crime  or  offens 

PUN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Allli.ting  with  pain,  penalty,  or 
suffering  of  any  kind,  as  the  retribution  of  a  crime  or 
offense. 

PUN'ISH-MENT,  7t.  Any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted 
on  a  person  for  a  crime  or  offense,  by  the  authority 
to  which  the  offender  is  subject,  either  by  the  consti- 
tution of  God  or  of  civil  society.  The  punishment  of 
the  faults  and  offenses  of  children,  by  the  parent,  is 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  government  with  which  the 
parent  is  invested  by  Cod  himself.  This  species  of 
punishment  is  chastisement  or  correction.     The  punish- 
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7iieii(  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is  inflicted  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of 
government  vested  in  the  prince  or  legislature.  The 
right  of  punishment  belongs  only  to  persons  clothed 
with  authority.  Pain,  loss,  or  evil,  willfully  inflicted 
on  another,  for  his  crimes  or  offenses,  by  a  private, 
unauthorized  person,  is  revenge,  rather  than  punish- 
Some  punishments  consist  in  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment ;  some  ex- 
tend to  confiscation  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  ; 
others  induce  a  disability  of  holding  offices,  of  being 
heirs,  and  the  like.  Blackstone. 

Divine  punishments  are  doubtless  designed  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  divine  laws,  and  uphold  the  moral 
order  of  created  intelligent  beings. 

The  rewards  anil  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  Lie-  riiiurcenieiiis  of  his  law,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or 
pain  this  lite  can  show.  Locke. 

PU-NI''TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  punitio, 
from  punio.] 
Punishment.     [Little  used.! 
PO'NI-TIVE,  a.     [It.  punitwo.] 

Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment;  that  punish- 
es ;  as,  punitive  law  or  justice.  Hammond. 
Pu'NI-TO-RY,  a.    Punishing,  or  tending  to  punish- 

P1JN-JAUB',  7i.  The  country  of  the  five  rivers,  which 
flow  by  one  united  stream  into  the  Indus,  forming 
the  north-western  part  of  Hindoostan. 

PUNK,  n.  A  species  of  fungus,  or  some  decayed  wood, 

used  as  tinder.  Aslu 

2.  A  prostitute  ,  a  strumpet.  •    Shak. 

PUN'KA,  ii.  In  Hinduoslan,  a  machine  for  fanning  a 
room,  consisting  of  a  movable  frame  covered  with 
canvas,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  It  is  kept 
in  motion  by  pulling  a  cord.  Malcom. 

PUN'N£D,  pp.     Quibbled. 

PUN'NER,  •«.    A  punster,  which  see.  Steele. 

PUN'NET,  n.  A  small,  but  broad,  shallow  basket,  for 
display  ing  fruit  or  flowers.  Smart. 

PUN' NING,  ppr.  [from  pun.]  Using  a  word  at  once 
in  different  senses. 

PUN'NING,  7i.  The  art  or  practice  of  using  puns  ;  a 
playing  on  words.  Addison. 

PUN'STER,  ii.  One  that  puns  or  is  skilled  in  pun- 
ning ;  a  quibhler  ;  a  low  wit.  Arbuthnot. 

PUNT,  v.  i.     To  play  at  basset,  faro,  and  omber.  ■ 

PUNT,  ii.     [Sax.  punt,  L.  pons,  abridge.]        [Addison. 
A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  calking  and  repairing 
ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUNT'ER,  7i.  One  that  plays  at  faro  or  basset  against 
the  banker  or  dealer.  Encyc. 

PU'NY,  a.     [Contracted  from  Fr.  puisneS,  which  see.] 

1.  Properly,  young  or  younger;  but  in  this  sense 
not  used. 

2.  Inferior;  petty;  of  an  under  rate;  small  and 
feeble.  This  word  generally  includes  the  significa- 
tion of  both  smallness  and  feebleness  ;  as,  a  puny 
animal:  a  puny  subject;  a  puny  power;  a  puny 
mind.  Milton.     South.     Dryden. 

PC'NY,  n.    A  young,  inexperienced  person  ;  a  novice. 

PUP,  ii.  i.  [This  word  appears  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  the  L.  pupa,  Eng.  babe,  W.  pob,  the  root  of 
populus.] 

To  bring  forth  whelps  or  young,  as  the  female  of 
the  canine  species. 

PUP,  ri.     A  puppy. 

Prj'PA,  )n.;*pl.  Pup.*:  or  Pupes.    [L.  supra.]    In  natu- 

PtjPE,  J  ral  history,  an  insect  in  the  third  state  of 
its  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  last  state  but 
one,  that  state  in  which  it  resembles  an  infant  in 
swaddling  clothes.  As  some  insects  in  this  state 
have  a  bright  exterior,  as  if  gilded,  it  has  been  called^ 
chrysalis  or  aurclia,  from  the  Gr.  \pvooc,  and  L.* 
aurum,  gold  ;  but  as  this  gilded  appearance  belongs 
to  few  insects,  the  term  pupa  is  now  more  generally, 
used.  In  (his  state  most  insects  take  no  food,  are 
incapable  of  locomotion,  and,  if  opened,  seem  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  in  which  no  distinct  organs  can 
be  traced. 

PO'PIL,  7i.  t  [L.   pupilla,  dim.  of  pupa,  pupus.    See 

The  apple  of  the  eye ;  a  little  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  the  iris  anil  uvea  of  the  eye,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  crystalline  humor, 
to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Encyc. 

Pu'PIL,  ii.  [Fr.  pupillc;  L.  pnpillus,  dim.  of  pupa, 
pupus.     See  Pup.] 

1.  A  youth  or  scholar  of  either  sex  under  the  care 
of  an  instructor  or  tutor.  Locke. 

2.  A  ward  ;  a  youth  or  person  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian.  Dryden. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  that  is,  under  14  if  a  male,  ana  under  12  if 
a  female.  Encyc. 

PO'PIL-AGE,  7i.     The  state  of  being  a  scholar,  or 

under  the  care  of  an  instructor  for  education   and' 

discipline.  Locke. 

2.  Wardship;  minority.  Spenser. 

In  this  latter  sense  the  Scots  use  PuPiLAMTr. 

Bcattie. 
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the  mother,  and  not  excluded  till  they  become  pupes. 
Kirby. 
PU-PIP'A-ROUS,    a.      Pertaining  to  the   Pupipara ; 

producing  young  in  the  form  of  a  pupa 
PU-PIV'O-ROUS,  a.     \pupa  and  L.  voro.] 

Feeding  on  the  pupa;  of  insects.      S.  L.  Mitchill. 
PUP'PET,  re.     [Fr.  poupie  ;  L.  pupus.     See  Pup.] 

1.  A  small  image  in  the  human  form,  moved  by  a 
wire  in  a  mock  drama  ;  a  wooden  tragedian.      Pope. 

2.  A  doll. 

3.  A  word  of  contempt,  used  of  a  person  who  is 
under  the  control  of  another.  Skak. 

PUP'PET-MAN,  In.     The  master  of  a  puppet- 

PUP'PET-MAS'TER,  (      show.  Swift. 

PUP'PET-PLaY'ER,  n.  One  that  manages  the  mo- 
tions of  puppets.  Hales. 

PUP'PET-RY,  7i.     Affectation.  Marston. 

PUP'PET-SHoW,  re.  A  mock  drama  performed  by 
puppets  moved  by  wires.  Swift.     Pope. 

PUP'PY,  re.  [See  Pup.]  A  whelp  ;  the  young  prog- 
eny of  a  bitch  or  female  of  the  canine  species. 

2.  Applied  to  persons,  a  name  expressing  extreme 
contempt,  commonly  used  of  one  who  is  conceited. 
Addison. 

PUP'PY,  v.  i.    To  bring  forth  whelps. 

PUP'PY-ISM,  re.    Extreme  meanness. 

2.  Extreme  affectation  or  conceit.  Cludmers. 

PUR,  v.i.      To   utter  a  low,  murmuring,  continued 

PUR,  v.  t.     To  signify  by  purring.  Gray. 

PUR,  n.    The  low,  murmuring,  continued  sound  of  a 

PU-RA'NA,  re.  Among  the  Hindoos,  literally,  ancient 
story  ;  particularly,  a  sacred  poetical  work,  which 
treats  of  the  creation,  destruction,  and  renovation  of 
worlds,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  reigns 
of  the  Manus,  and  tiie  transactions  of  their  descend- 
ants.   The  Puranas   are  eighteen  in  number. 

Wilson's  Sanscrit  Diet.     Asiat.  Res. 
PU-RAN'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  puranas. 

Asiat.  Res. 
PUR'BECK-STCNE,  re.    A  limestone  from  the  Isle  of 

Pttrbeck  in  England.  P.  Cye. 

PUR'BLIND,  a.     [Said  to  he  from  pore  and  blind.] 

Near-sighted  or  dim-sighted;  seeing  obscurely; 
as,  a  purblind  eye  ;  a  purblind  mole. 

Skak.     Drummond. 
PUR'BLIND-LY,  adv.     In  a  purblind  manner.      Scott. 
PUR'BLIND-NESS,   n.       Shortness   of   sight;    near- 

PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.  [from  purchase.]  That  may 
be  bought,  purchased,  or  obtained  for  a  considera- 
tion. 

PUR'CHASE,  v.  U  [Fr.  pourchasser,  to  seek,  to  pur- 
sue ;  pour  and  chasser,  to  chase,  It.  caceiare,  Sp. 
eaiar.  This  word  seems  to  be  considered  by  Black- 
stone  as  formed  from  the  L.  perquisilio.  This  is  an 
error.  The  word  is  from  the  root  of  chase ;  pour- 
clmsser  is  to  pursue  to  the  end  or  object,  and  hence 
to  obtain.  In  Law  Lntin,  purchase,  the  noun,  was 
written  purckacium.  The  legal  use  of  the  word  in 
obtaining  writs,  shows  best  its  true  origin  ;  to  pur- 
chase a  writ,  is  to  sue  out  a  writ,  that  is,  to  seek  it 
out ;  for  sue,  seek,  and  L.  sequor,  are  all  of  one  ori- 
gin, and  synonymous  with  chase.  See  Blackstone, 
b.  3,  ch.  18.     Spelman,  ad  voc] 

1.  In  itsprimary  and  legal  sense,  to  gain,  obtain,  or 
acquire  by  any  means,  except  by  descent  or  heredi- 
tary right.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  common  usage,  to  buy  ;  to  obtain  property  by 
paying  an  equivalent  in  money.  It  differs  from  Bar- 
ter only  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  purchasing,  the 
price  or  equivalent  given  or  secured  is  money  ;  in 
bartering,  the  equivalent  is  given  in  goods.  We 
purchase  lands  or  goods  for  ready  money  or  on 
credit. 


A  world  who  would  not jn-rr/ia:>e  v.iiii  ;\  bruise  1  Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit ; 
as,  to  purchase  out  abuses  with  tears  and  prayer. 

Shale. 

5.  To  sue  out  or  procure,  as  a  writ. 

6.  Formerly,  a  cant  word  for  steal.  Shak. 
PUR'CHASE,  v.  i.     In  seamen's  language,  to  raise  by 

a  purchase  ;  as,  the  capstern  purchases  apace. 

Encyc. 
PUR'CHASE,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  pourehas  or  purchas.  ] 

1.  In  law,  the  act  of  obtaining  or  acquiring  the 
title  to  lands  and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or 
any  means,  except  by  descent ;  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  tenements  by  a  man's  own  act  or  agree- 
ment. Littleton.     Blackstone. 

2.  In  law,  the  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ. 

3.  In  common  usage,  the  acquisition  of  the  title  or 
property  of  any  thing  by  rendering  an  equivalent  in 
money. 

Il  ia  fooliih  to  lav  out  rrvwey  in  die  purchase  of  repentance. 
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4.  That  which  is  purchased  ;  any  thing  of  which 
the  property  is  obtained  by  giving  an  equivalent 
price  in  money. 

The  scrip  was  complete  evidence  of  his  right  in  the  purchase. 
Wheaton. 

1.  That  which  is  obtained  by  labor,  danger,  art, 
&c. 

A  beauty-waninp;  :\wl  il:  ;h<  ^:;<>d  widow 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye.  Shak. 

6.  Formerly,  a  cant  word  for  stealing  and  the  thing 
stolen.  Chaucer. 

7.  Any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power,  or 
force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy 
bodies. 

PUR'CHAS-ED,  (pur'chast,)  pp.  or  a.  Obtained  or 
acquired  by  one's  own  act  or  agreement. 

2.  Obtained  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money. 

3.  Obtained  hv  l;ii>ot\  danger,  art,  &x. 

4.  Formerly,  a  caul  word  for  stolen.  Shak. 
PUR'CHASE-MON-EY,  (-mun-ne,)  n.      The  money 

paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  any  thing  bought. 
Berkeley. 

PUR'CHAS-ER,  n.  In  law,  one  who  acquires  or  ob- 
tains by  conquest  or  by  deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  by  some  authors  written  Pur- 
chasor.  Blackstone. 

2.  One  who  obtains  or  acquires  the  property  of  any 
thing  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money. 

PUR'CHAS-ING,  ppr.  Buying ;  obtaining  by  one's 
own  act  or  for  a  price. 

PURE,  a,  [L.  purus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  puro  ;  Fr.  pur ;  W. 
pur;  Sax.  pur;  Heb.  12.  The  verb  112  signifies  to 
separate,  free,  clear  ;  a  sense  taken  from  driving  off. 
The  word,  varied  in  orthography,  occurs  in  Ch.  Syr. 
and  Ar.  See  N-o  in  the  Introduction.  Class  Br, 
No.  7,  and  6,  8,  9,  10.] 

1.  Separate  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extraneous 
matter  ;  clear  ;  free  from  mixture  ;  as,  pure  water  ; 
pure  clay  ;  pure  sand  ;  pure  air ;  pure  silver  or  gold. 
Pure  wine  is  very  scarce. 

2.  Free  from  moral  defilement ;  without  spot ;  not 
sullied  or  tarnished;  incorrupt;  undebased  by  moral 
turpitude ;  holy. 

Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.  —  Hab.  i.    Prov.  xx. 

3.  Genuine;  real;  true;  incorrupt;  unadulter- 
ated ;  as,  pure  religion.     James  i. 

4.  Unmixed  ;  separate  from  any  other  subject,  or 
from  every  tiling  foreign  ;  as,  pure  mathematics. 

5.  Free  from  guilt;  guiltless;  innocent. 

No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins.  Daniel. 

6.  Not  vitiated  with  improper  or  corrupt  words  or 
phrases;  as,  a  pur^  -fylc  of  discourse  or  composition. 

7.  Disinterested  ;  as,  pure  benevolence. 

8.  Chaste ;  as,  a  pure  virgin. 

9.  Free  from  vice  or  moral  turpitude.     Tit.  i. 

10.  Ceremonially  clean  ;  unpolluted.    Ezra  vi. 

11.  Free  from  any  thing  improper;  as,  his  motives 
are  pure. 

12.  Mere  ;  absolute ;  that  and  that  only  ;  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else  ;  as,  a  pure  villain.  He 
did  that  from  pure  compassion,  or  pure  good  nature. 

Pure  villenage,  in  the  feudal  law,  is  a  tenure  of 
lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; 
opposed  to  privileged  villenage.  Blackstone. 

PURE,  v.  t.     To  purify  ;  to  cleanse.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
PURE'LY,  adv.     In    a  pure  manner ;  with  an  entire 
separation  of  heterogeneous  or  foul  matter.     Is.  i. 

2.  Without  any  mixture  of  improper  or  vicious 
words  or  phrases. 

3.  Innocently  ;  without  guilt. 

4.  Merely  ;    absolutely  ;    without  connection  with 


PURE'NESS,  n.  Clearness  ;  an  unmixed  state  ;  sep- 
aration or  freedom  from  any  heterogeneous  or  foreign 
matter  ;  as,  the  purencss  of  water,  or  other  liquor ; 
the  pureness  of  a  metal ;  the  purencss  of  marl  or 
clay  ;  the  pureness  of  air. 

2.  Freedom  from  moral  turpitude  or  guilt. 

May  we  evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and  pureness  of  living. 
Com.  Prayer. 

3.  Simplicity ;    freedom  from  mixture  or  compo- 


Ralegh. 

4.  Freedom    from    vicious    or    improper    words, 

hrases,  or  modes  of  speech  ;  as,  pureness  of  style. 

Ascham. 

file.] 

ing  for  women's   gowns, 

made  of  tinsel  and  thread,  called  also  Bobbin-work. 

[The  thing  and  the  name  are  obsolete.] 
PUR'FLE,  (pur'rl,)  v.  t      [Fr.  pourfilcr ;   It.  yrofilare. 
See  Profile.] 

To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border; 
to  embroider  ;  as,  to  pnrfte  with  blue  and  white,  or 
with  gold  and  pearl.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.     Shak.     Jllilton. 


PUR 


s  applied  to  ermines,  peans,  or 
i  bordure.  Encyc. 

Ornamented  with  a  flowered 


PUR'FLEW      ""    ^  uorQer  °f  embroidered  work. 
2.  In  heraldry, 
furs  which  comj. 
PUR'FUED,  pp.  c 

border. 
PURG'A-MENT,  n.     [L.  purgamen.] 

A  cathartic.  Bacon. 

PUR-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  purgatio.  See 
Purge.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or 
purifying  by  separating  and  carrying  off  impurities, 
or  whatever  is  superfluous;  applied  to  the  body ;  as, 
the  intestines  are  cleared  by  purgation.  So  also  in 
pharmacy  and  in  chemistry,  medicines,  metals,  and 
minerals,  are  purified  by  purgation.  Encyc. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  cleansing  from  a  crime,  accu- 
sation, or  suspicion  of  guilt.  This  was  canonical  or 
vulgar.  Canonical  pur o-,ttii/u,  prescribed  by  the  canon 
law,  was  performed  before  the  bishop  or  his  deputy, 
and  by  a  jury  of  twelve  clerks.  The  party  accused 
first  made  oath  to  his  own  innocence,  and  then  the 
twelve  clerks,  or  compurgators,  swore  that  they  be- 
lieved he  spoke  the  truth  ;  after  which,  other  wit- 
nesses were  examined  upon  oath,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  only.  Vulgar  purgation  was  performed  by 
the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water,  or  by  comb  it.  [See  Or- 
deal.] Blackstone. 

PURG'A-TrVE,  a.     [It.  purgative  ;  Fr.  purgatif.] 

Having  the.  power  of  cleansing  ;  usually,  having 
the  power  of  evacuating  the  intestines ;  cathartic. 

PURG'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  evacuates  the 
intestines  ;  a  cathartic. 

PURG'A-TIVE.LY,  adv.    Cleansinglv  ;  cathartically. 

PURG-A-To'RI-AL,  {  a.     Pertaining  to  purgatory. 

PURG-A-To'RI-AN,  (  Medc. 

PURG'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  purgatorius,  from  purgo,  to 
purge.] 

Tending  to  cleanse  ;  cleansing  ;  expiatory.   Burke. 

PURG'A-TO-RY,.  n.     [Fr.  purgatoire.] 

Among  Runiiiii  C<ii.'i<<lir<,  a  supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  in  which  the  souls  of  persons  are  puri- 
fied, or  in  which  they  expiate  such  offenses  commit- 
ted in  this  life,  as  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation. 
After  this  purgation  from  the  impurities  of  sin,  the 
souls  are  supposed  to  be  received  into  heaven. 

Encyc.     Still  iiorjlcet. 

PURGE,  (purj,)  v.  t.  [L.  purgo ;  Fr.  purger ;  Sp. 
purgar  ;  It.  purgare  ;  probably  a  derivative  from  the 
root  of  pure.] 

1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  separating  and  carrying 
off  whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous,  foreign,  or 
superfluous;  as,  to. purge  the  body  by  evacuation; 
to  purge  the  Augean  stable.  It  is  followed  by  away, 
of,  or  off.  We  say,  to  purge  away  or  to  purge  off 
filth,  and  to  purge  a  liquor  of  its  scum. 

2.  To  clear  from  guilt  or  moral  defilement ;  as,  to 
purge  one  of  guilt  or  crime  ;  to  purge  away  sin. 


Purge  me  with  h 


i  and  1  shall  be  c 


.— Ps.  1 


3.  To  clear  from  accusation  or  the  charge  of  a 
crime,  as  in  ordeal. 

4.  To  remove  what  is  offensive ;  to  sweep  away 
impurities.     Ezek.  xx. 

5.  To  clarify  ;  to  defecate  ;  as  liquors. 
PURGE,  v.  i.     To  become  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  frequent  or  preternatural  evacuations 
from  the  intestines,  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

PURGE,  n.  A  medicine  that  evacuates  the  intestines; 
a  cathartic.  Arbuthnot. 

PURG'£D,  (purjd,)  pp.  Purified ;  cleansed  ;  evac- 
uated. 

PURG'ER,   re.      A   person    or  thing  that  purges  or 
cleanses. 
2.  A  cathartic. 

PURG'ING,  ppr.  Cleansing;  purifying;  carrying  off 
impurities  or  superfluous  matter. 

PURG'ING,  7t.  A  diarrhea  or  dysentery  ;  preternat- 
ural evacuation  of  the  intestines  ;  looseness  of  bow- 
els.    [An  inappropriate  use  if  the  word.] 

PU-RI-FI-CA'TION,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  purificatio.  See 
Purify.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying:  the  act  or  operation  of 
separating  and  removing  from  any  tiling  that  which 
is  heterogeneous  or  foreign  to  it ;  as,  the  purification 
of  liquors,  or  of  metals.  Boyle. 

2.  In  religion,  the  act  or  operation  of  cleans- 
ing ceremonially,  by  removing  any  pollution  or  de- 
filement. Purification  by  washing,  or  by  other 
means,  was  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  pa- 
gans. The  Mohammedans  use  purification  as  a  prep- 
aration for  devotion.     2  Chron.  xxx.  Esth.  ii.  Luke  ii. 


'.■.'":• 


3.  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sii 
the   extinction  of  sinful   desires,  appetites,  and  in- 
clinations. 

PU-RIF'1-GA-TIVE,      la.     Having  power  to  purify  ; 

PU-RIF'I-CA-TO-RY,    j      tending  to  cleanse. 

PU'RI-FI-ED,^.  or  a.  Made  pure  and  clear ;  freed 
from  pollution  ceremonially. 

PO'RI-FI-ER,  re.  [from  purify.]  That  which  purifies 
or  cleanses;  a  cleanser;  a  refiner.  Fire  was  held 
by  the  ancients  to  be  an  excellent  purifier. 
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PC'RI-FORM,  a      [L.  pus,  puris,  and  form.\ 

Like  pus  ;  in  the  form  of  pus.  Med.  Repos. 

PO'RI-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  purifier ;  L.  purifico  ;  purus,  pure, 
and  facw,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear ;  to  free  from  extraneous 
admixture  ;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or  metals;  to  purify 
the  blood  ;  to  purify  the  air. 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially  ;  to  remove 
whatever  renders  unclean  and  unfit  for  sacred  ser- 


Purifi, 


lird   d.iy,  and  i 


and  your  captives 

3.  To  free  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin ;  as, 
to  purify  the  heart. 

,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 

par\/y  ntit.i  hiiii;;.  11  a  pi.'uili.a'   peujil-.,  ;.  aloui  ui' 


H'liuja 

good  works^ 
4.  To  clear  from  i 


iproprieties  or  barbarisms  :  as,  to 
purify  a  language.  Sprat. 

Pu'RI-FY,  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 
Liquors  will  gradually  purify.  Burnet. 

PO'Rl-F  ,?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  foreign  or  heter- 
ogeneous matter ;  cleansing  from  pollution  ;  fining; 
making  clear. 

Pu'Rl-FY-ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
pure,  or  of  cleansing  from  extraneous  matter,  or 
from  pollution. 

Pfj'RLVI,  7t.  [Heb.  DiTis,  lots,  from  the  Persian.] 
Among  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  lots,  instituted  to  com- 
memorate their  deliverance  from  the  machinations 
of  Human.    Esth.  ix. 

PO'RIST,  n.     [Fr.  puriste.] 

1.  One  excessively  nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Chesterfield.     Johnson. 

2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  pure  Greek.  M.  Stuart. 

PO'RI-TAN,  ?i.  [from  pure.]  The  Puritans,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  suc- 
cessors, were   so  called   in   derision,  on  account  of 


opposition  to  all  traditions 

Encyc. 
Hume  gives  this  name  to  three  parties  ;  the  politi- 
cal Puritans,  who  maintained  the  highest  principles 
of  civil  liberty  ;  the  Puritans  in  discipline,  who  were 
averse  to  the  ceremonies  and  government  of  the 
Episcopal  church  ;  and  the  doctrinal  Puritans,  who 
rigidly  defended  the  speculative  system  of  the  first 
reformers. 

Puritan  is  sometimes  now  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

PU'RI-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans,  or  early 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England.  Sanderson. 

PU-RI-TAN'IC,         >  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or 

PCJ-RI-TAN'ie-AL,  i  their  doctrines  and  practice  ; 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  exact ;  ri  lt!  ri  ;  as,  puritanical  no- 
tions or  opinions  ;  puritanical  manners. 

PU-RI-TAN'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  exact  or  rigid 
notions  or  manners  of  the  Puritans. 

Pfj'Rl-TAN-ISM,  7i.  The  notions  or  practice  of  Puri- 
tans. Montague. 

PO'Rl-TAN-IZE,  v.  i.  To  deliver  the  notions  of  Puri- 
tans. Montague, 

PO'RI-TY,  77.     [Fr.  puriti ;  L.  puritas,  from  purus.] 
1    Freedom  from  foreign  admixture  or  heterogene- 
ous matter ;  as,  the  purity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  spirit ; 
the  purity  of  drugs  ;  the  puntu  «if  metals. 

2.  Cleanness  ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt ;  as, 
the  purity  of  a  garment. 

The  purity  of  a  linen  vesture.  Holyday. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin  ; 
innocence  ;  as,  purity  of  heart  or  life. 

.4.  Chastity  ;  freedom  from  contamination  by  illicit 
sexual  connection.  Shak. 

5.  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  improper  views ; 
as,  the  purity  of  motives  or  designs. 

6.  Freedom  from  foreign  idioms,  from  barbarous  or 
improper  words  or  phrases  ;  as,  purity  of  style  or 
language. 

PURL,  71.     [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  purfle. 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 

Johnson.    Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  edging  for  bone-lace.  Bailey. 
PURL,  7i.     A  malt  liquor  medicated  with  wormwood 

or  aromatic  herbs.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

PUItL,  n.     Two  rounds  in  knitting. 

PURL,  7i.  i.  [Sw.  porta;  W.  freulaw,  to  purl,  to  rip- 
ple ;  fraul,  a  rippling.  It  may  be  allied  to  G.  brvllen, 
D.  lirullcn,  Dan.  bruler,  to  roar,  and  to  End.  frill,  trill 
and  roll.]  ' 

1.  To  murmur,  as  a  small  stream  flowing  among 
stones  or  other  obstructions,  which  occasion  a  con- 
tinued series  of  broken  sounds.  It  is  applied  only  to 
small  streams.  Large  streams  running  in  like  man- 
ner are  said  to  roar.  In  descriptions  of  rural  scene- 
ry, the  poets  seldom  omit  a  purling  brook  or  stream. 

My  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a  purling  stream.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  or  run  with  a  murmuring  sound. 
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PURL,  v.  t.    To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 
B.  Jonson. 

PURL,  n.  A  gentle,  continued  murmur  of  a  small 
stream  of  rippling  water. 

PUR'LIEC,  (pur'lu,)  n.  [Fr.  pur,  pure,  and  lieu, 
place.] 

A  border;  a  limit ;  a  certain  limited  extent  or  dis- 
trict; originally,  the  ground  near  a  royal  forest, 
which,  being  severed  from  it,  was  made  purlieu,  that 
is,  pure  or' free  from  the  forest  laws.  Encyc. 

PUR'LIN,   7i.     In  architecture,   a   piece  of  timber   ex- 
tending from  end  to  end  of  a  building  or  roof,  across 
and  under  the  rafters,  to  support  them  in  the  middle. 
Hebcrt. 

PURL'ING,   ppr.      [from  purl.]     Murmuring  or  gur- 
gling, as  a  brook. 
2.  Decorating  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

PURL'ING,  a.  Murmuring  or  gurgling  ;  as,  a  purling 
stream.  Pope. 

PURL'ING,  n.  The  continued,  gentle  murmur  of  a 
small  stream. 

PUR-LOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  pour  and   loin,  far  off.     See 

ELOtGIV.] 

1.  Literally,  to  take  or  carry  away  for  one's  self; 
hence,  to  steal  ;  to  take  by  theft. 

Your  Duller  jncr!<,u<s  your  l;i|uor.  Arbuihnot. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism ;  to  steal  from  books  or 
manuscripts.  Dry  den. 

PUR-LOIN',  v.  i.     To  practice  theft.     Tit.  ii. 
PUR-LOIN'J^D,  pp.     Stolen  ;  taken  by  plagiarism. 
PUR-LOIN'ER,  «.     A  thief;  a  plagiary. 
PUR-LOIN'LMG,  ppr.    Stealing;   committing  literary 

theft. 
PUR-LOIN'ING,  77.     Theft ;  plagiarism. 
PUR'PaR-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  pour  and  partie,  part.] 

In   law,  a    share,  part,  or  portion   of  an   estate, 

which  is  allotted  to  a  coparcener  by  partition. 

Cowel. 
PUR'PLE,   (pur'pl,)  a.     [Fr.  pourpre  ;    L.  purpureus ; 

Sp.    purpureo ;    It.   porporino ;    Gr.    noptpvpsos,  from 

rcoptpnna,  L.  purpura,  a  shell  from  which  the  color 

was  obtaihed.J 

1.  Designating  a  much-admired  color  composed  of 
red  and  blue  blended.  The  Roman  emperors  wore 
robes  of  this  color. 

2.  la  poetry,  red  or  livid  ;  dyed  with  blood. 

I  view  a.  field  of  blood, 
And  Tiber  rulliuv;  u  ilh  ,i  j>u) ■  pic  Hood.  Dryden. 

PUR'PLE,  7i.  A  purple  color  or  dress ;  hence,  impe- 
rial government  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  a  purple  robe 
was  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  emperors. 

Gibbon. 
2.  A  cardtnalate.  Addison.     Hume. 

Purple  of  Cassius.     See  Cassius. 
Purple  ofmoltusca;  a   viscid    liquor,  secreted    by 
certain  shell-fish,  as  the  Buccinum  lapillus,  which 
dyes  wool,  &c,  of  a  purple  color,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  substance  of  the  famous  Tynan  dye.      Vre. 
PUR'PLE,  v.  t.     [L.  purpuro.] 

To  make  purple,  or  to  dye  of  a  red  color ;  as, 
hands  purpled  with  blood. 

When  morn 
Purples  the  east.  Milton. 

Reclining  suit  in  Ml^TuI  liowr-rs, 
Purpled  sweet  w  til.  .-.[inn^in^  flowers.  Fenton. 

PUR'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  purple. 

PUR'PLES,  (pur'plz,)  71.  pi.  Petecchiae,  or  spots  of  a 
livid  red  on  the  body  ;  livid  spots  which  appear  in 
certain  malignant  diseases  ;  a  purple,  i.  e.,  a  petec- 
chial  fever. 

PUR'PLING,  ppr.  Dyeing  of  a  purple  color;  making 

PUKTUSH,  a.     Somewhat  purple.  Boyle. 

PUR'PORT,  7i.     [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  porter,  to  bear.] 

1.  Design  or  tendency  ;  as,  the  purport  of  Plato's 
dialogue.  JVorris. 

2.  Meaning  ;  import;  as,  the  purport  of  a  word  or 
phrase. 

PUR'PORT,  v.  t.    To  intend  ;  to  intend  to  show. 
2.  To  mean  ;  to  signify.  [Bacon. 

PUR'PoRT-ED,7>t).     Designed;  intended  ;  meant. 

PUR'PoRT-ING,  ppr.  Designing;  intending;  im- 
porting. 

PUR'POSE,  71.  t  [Fr.  propos  ;  Sp.  and  It.  proposito  ;  L. 
propositum,  propouo  ;  pro,  before,  and  pono,  to  set  or 
place.] 

1.  That  which  a  person  sets  before  himself  as  an 
object  to  be  reached  or  accomplished  ;  the  end  or 
aim  to  which  the  view  is  directed  in  any  plan,  meas- 
ure, or  exertion.  We  believe  the  Supreme  Being 
created  intelligent  beings  for  some  benevolent  and 
glorious  purpose  ;  and  if  so,  how  glorious  and  benev- 
olent must  be  his  purpose  in  the  plan  of  redemption  ! 
The  ambition  of  men  is  generally  directed  to  one  of 
two  purposes,  or  to  both —  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
or  of  power  We  build  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  ;  we  labor  for  the  pnrjwse  of  subsistence. 

2.  Intention ;  design.  This  sense,  however,  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  as  pur- 
pose always  includes  the  end  in  view. 


■■  established  by  counsel.  —  Prov 
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3.  End  ;  effect ;  consequence,  good  or  bad  What 
good  purpose  will  this  answer?  We  sometimes  labor 
to  no  purpose.  Men  often  employ  their  time,  talents, 
and  money  for  very  evil  purposes. 

To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  1  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

4.  Instance  ;  example.     [J\Tot  in  use.] 

5.  Conversation.     [jYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
Of  purpose,   on  purpose;    with    previous   design; 

with  the  mind  directed  to  that  object.     Onpurpose  is 
more  generally  used,  but  the  true  phrase  is  of  pur- 

PUR'POSE,  7).  t.  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve; 
to  determine  on  some  end  or  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  have purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it. — Ts.  xlvi.    Eph.  iii. 
Paul  purposed  in  tin'  s|,iril,  u1i.ni  lie  hid    juiced  through  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  —  Acts  xix. 

PUR'POS-£D,  (pur'pust,)  pp.  or  a.  Intended;  de- 
signed ;  applied  to  things. 

2.  Resolved  having  formed  a  design  or  resolu- 
tion ;  applied  to  persons. 

I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress.  —  Ps.  xvii. 

PUR'POSE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  eifect  or  purpose. 
Hall. 
PUR'POSE-LY,  adv.    By  design  ;  intentionally  ;  with 
predetermination. 

lo  i'o      .    in'    in     i:-!'"in>",  i   purposely  decliued  all  offensive 

anil  displeasing  truths.  Allerbury. 

So  much  tli-y  ti'i.fii  lli"  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  g-o  riglil,  ili-v  jnn  poidy  go  wrong.  Pope. 

PUR'POS-ING,  ppr.  Intending;  designing;  resolv- 
ing. 

PUR-PRES'TU.RE,7i.  [from  Fr.pour  and  prendre,  pris, 
to  take.] 

In  law,  a  nuisance,  consisting  in  an  inclosure  of 
or  encroachment  on  something  that  belongs  to  the 
public;  as  :t  house  erected  or  inclosure  made  on  the 
king's  demesnes,  or  of  a  highway,  &c.  Blackstone. 

PUR'PRISE,  (-prize,)  71.     [Fr.  ponrpris,  supra.] 

A  close  or  inclosure  ;  also,  the  whole  compass  of  a 
manor.  Bacon. 

PUR'PU-RATE,  7i.  A  compound  of  purpuric  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base.  Ure. 

PUR'PURE,  71.  In  heraldry,  purple,  represented  in 
engraving  by  diagonal  lines  from  right  to  left. 

PUR-Pu'Rie,  a.  [So  called  from  the  purple  color  of 
its  salts.]  Purpuric  acid  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric-acid  upon  the  lithic  or  uric  acid. 

Dr.  Prout. 

PUR'PU-RINE,  7?..  A  coloring  principle,  supposed,  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin,  to  exist  in  madder.  Its  identity 
is  questionable.  Ure. 

PURR,  v.  i.    To  murmur  as  a  cat     [See  Pur.] 

PURR,  71.     A  sea  lark.  Jlinsworth. 

PURRE,  71.  Ciderkin  or  perkin  ;  the  liquor  made  by 
steeping  the  gross  matter  of  pressed  apples.  Encyc. 

PURR'INH,  ppr.  or  a.     Murmuring  as  a  cat. 

PURR'ING,  71.     The  murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat. 

PURSE,  (purs,)  71.  [Fr.  bourse ;  It.  borsa ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  bolsa  ;  D.  bears ;  G.  horse  ;  Dan.  bors ;  L.  byrsa, 
an  ox-hide  ;  Gr.  livpoa,  id.     Qu.] 

1.  A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  contained  or 
carried  in  the  pocket.  It  was  formerly  made  of 
leather,  and  is  still  made  of  this  materia]  by  common 
people.     It  is  usually  of  silk  net-work. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  the  prize  of  winning 
in  a  horse-race. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  sum  of  money,  500  piasters. 

4.  The  public  coffers  ;  the  treasury  ;  as,  to  exhaust 
a  nation's  purse,  or  the  public  purse. 

Long  purse,  or  heavy  purse  ;  wealth;  riches. 
Light  purse,  or  empty  purse  ;  poverty,  or  want  of 
resources. 

Sword  and  purse;  the  military  power  and  wealth 
of  a  nation. 
PURSE,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  purse.      Dryden.     Milton. 
folds  or  wrinkles. 


PURS'fiD,  (purst,)  pp.     Put  in  a  purse. 

2.  Contracted  into  folds  or  wrinkles;  with  up. 

PURSE'-NET,  (purs'net,)  71.      A  net,  the  mouth  of 
which  may  be  closed  or  drawn  together  like  a  purse. 
Mortimer. 

PURSE'-PRlDE,  71.  Pride  of  money  ;  insolence  pro- 
ceeding from  the  possession  of  wealth.  Hail. 

PURSE'-PROUD,  a.  Proud  of  wealth;  puffed  up 
with  the  possession  of  money  or  riches. 

PURS'ER,  71.  In  the  navy,  a  commissioned  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing,  &c,  and  of 
the  public  moneys  on  shipboard.  Tott.cn. 

PURS't-NESS,  71.  [from  pursy.]  A  state  of  being 
swelled  or  bloated;  inflation;  hence,  shortness  of 
breath.     [Pursivekess  is  rarely  used.] 

PURS'LAIN,  71.  [It.  porccllana,  porcelain  and  purs- 
lain  ;  Sp.  verdolaga,  pur*lain,  which  seems  to  be 
green  leek,  green  plant.  The  Portuguese  write  very 
corruptly  bcldroega.  The  Latin  is  portulaca.  See 
Leek.] 

An   annual    plant  of  the    genus   Portulaca,  with 
fleshy,  succulent  leaves,  often  used  as  a  pot-herb  and 
for  salads,  garnishing,  and  pickling.     The  sen  purs-   \ 
lain  is  of  the  genus  Atriplex.     The  tree  sea  purslain   I 
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PUR 

istheAtriplexhalimus.  [See  Purslain-Tree.J  The 
water  purslain  is  of  the  genus  Peplis.  [Sometimes 
spelled  PurslaneJ  Lee. 

PURS'LAIN-TREE,  n.  A  popular  name  of  Portula- 
caria  Afra,  called,  also,  tree  purslain,  a  fleshy  shrub 
with  many  small,  opposite,  fleshy,  rounded  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  Loudon. 

PUR-SO'A-BLE,  a.  [from  pursue.]  That  may  be 
pursued,  followed,  or  prosecuted.  Sherwood. 

PUR-SO'ANCE,  M.  [from  pursue.]  A  following; 
prosecution,  process,  or  continued  exertion,  to  reach 
or  accomplish  something;  as,  in  pursuance  of  the 
main  design. 

2.  Consequence;  as,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from 
the  commander-in-chief. 

PUR-Su'ANT,  a.  [from  pursue,  or  rather  from  Pr. 
poursuwant.] 

Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of  any  thing  ; 
hence,  agreeable  ;  conformable.  Pursuant  to  a  for- 
mer resolution,  the  house  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
standing  committees ;  this  measure  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  a  former  order. 

PUR-Su'ANT-LY,  adv.     Agreeably;  conformably. 

PUR-SuE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  poursuivre  ;  pour  and  suivre,  to 
follow,  L.  scquor ;  prosequor,  or  persequor.  See 
Seek.] 

1.  To  follow ;  to  go  or  proceed  after  or  in  a  like 
direction.  The  captain  pursued  the  same  course  as 
former  navigators  have  taken  ;  a  subsequent  legisla- 
ture pursued  the  course  of  their  predecessors. 

2.  To  take  and  proceed  in,  without  following 
another.  Captain  Cook  pursued  a  new  and  unex- 
plored course;  new  circumstances  often  compel  us 
to  pursue  new  expedients  and  untried  courses  ;  what 
course  shall  we  pursue? 

3.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake  ;  to  follow 
with  haste  ;  to  chase  ;  as,  to  pursue  a  hare  ;  to  pur- 
sue an  enemy. 

4.  To  seek  ;  to  use  measures  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  pur- 
sue a  remedy  at  law. 

5.  To  prosecute;  to  continue.  A  stream  proceeds 
from  a  lake,  and  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the 

He  that  pursue!!'  evil,  pursue!!,  it  to  his  own  death.  —  Prov.  xi. 

6.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate. 

The  fame  of  ana -nt  millions  von  pursui.  Dryden. 

7.  To  endeavor  to  attain  to  ;  to  strive  to  reach  or 
gain. 

We  happiness  pursue  ;  we  fly  from  pain.  Prior. 

8.  To  follow  with  enmity;  to  persecute. 

This  verb  is  frequently  followed  by  after.     Gen. 

XXXV. 

PUR-SuE',  v.  i.  To  go  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  continue ; 
a  Gallicism. 

I  have,  pursues  C.iriie.elrs,  wmnhT'd  i. Iir.ui.--ts  should  not  con- 
sider. Boyle. 
PUR-SO'-ED,  (pur-sude',)  pp.  or  a.    Followed  ;  chased ; 

prosecuted  ;  continued. 
PUR-SU'ER,  n.     One  that  follows  ;  one  that  chases  ; 
one  that  follows  in  haste,  with  a  view  to  overtake. 
Shak.     Milton. 
PUR-Su'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Following  ;  chasing  ;  hast- 
ening after  to  overtake  ;  prosecuting;  proceeding  in ; 
continuing. 
PUR-SCUT',  (pur-sute',)  n.     [Fr.  poursuite.] 

.  1.  The  act  of  following  with  a  view  to  overtake  ; 
a  following  with  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostility  ; 
as,  the  pursuit  of  game  ;  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach,  accomplish, 
or  obtain  ;  endeavor  to  attain  to  or  gain  ;  as,  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or 
pleasure  ;  the  pursuit  of  power,  of  honor,  of  distinc- 
tion, of  a  phantom. 

3.  Proceeding;  course  of  business  or  occupation  ; 
continued  employment  with  a  view  to  some  end  ;  as, 
mercantile  pursuits  ;  literary  pursuits. 

4.  Prosecution  ;  continuance  of  endeavor. 

Clarendon. 
PUR'SUI-VANT,  (-swe-,)  n.     [Fr.  poursuivant.] 

1.  A  state  messenger  ;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 

Spenser.      Camden. 

2.  In  the  Heralds''  College,  the  pursuivants  are 
junior  officers,  who  alierwnrd  succeed  to  higher 
employments.  They  are  four,  viz.,  Portcullis,  Rouge 
Dragon,  Blue  Mantle,  and  Porte  Croix.        Brande. 

PURS'Y,  a.  [Probably  from  Fr.  poussif,  from 
pousscr,  to  push  ;  Sw.  posa,  to  swell  or  inflate.  A 
more  etymological  spelling  of  this  word  would  be 
Pussy.] 

Properly,  inflated  ;  swelled  ;  hence,  fat,  short,  and 
thick  ;  and,  as  persons  of  this  class  have  a  laborious 
respiration,  the  word  is  used  for  sliort-lireathed. 
PUR'TE-NANCE,  n.     [from  the  L.  pertinens,  pcrtineo. 
See  Appurtenance.] 

Appurtenance  ;  but  applied  to  the  pluck  of  an  ani- 
mal.    Exod.  xii. 
PO'RU-LENCE,   )  7t.     [L.  pnrulcntus,  from  pus,  puris, 
PO'RU-LEN-OY,  j      matter.] 

The  generation  of  pus  or  matter ;  pus. 

Jlrbuthnot. 


PUS 

PUR-VgY',  (pur-va',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  pourvoir  ;  pour  and 
voir,  to  see  ;  L.  provideo  ;  It.  provederc  ;  Sp.  proveer.] 

1.  To  provide  ;  to  provide  with  conveniences. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  procure.  T'uimson. 
FUR-VEY',  (pur-va',)  v.  i.    To  purchase  provisions  ; 

to  provide.  Milton. 

PUR-VEY'ANCE,  (pur-va'ans,)  n.  Procurement  of 
provisions  or  victuals. 

2.  Provisions  ;  victuals  provided.  Spenser. 

3.  In  English  laws,  the  royal  prerogative  or  right  of 
preemption,  by  which  the  king  was  authorized  to 
buy  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  use  of  his 
household  at  an  apprized  value,  in  preference  to  all 
his  subjects,  and  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner ;  also,  the  right  of  impressing  horses  and 
carriages,  &c.  ;  a  right  abolished  by  stat.  12  Charles 
II.  24. 

PUR-VEY'ED,  (-vide',)  pp.    Purchased  provisions. 
PUR-VEY'ING,  ppr.     Providing  necessaries. 
PUR-VEY'OR,  (-va'ur,)  n.    One  who  provides  victuals, 

or  whose  business  is  to  make  provision  for  the  table  ; 

a  victualer.  Ralegh. 

2.  An  officer  who  formerly  provided  or  exacted 
provision  for  the  king's  household.  England. 

3.  One  who  provides  the  means  of  gratifying  lust ; 
a  procurer  ;  a  pimp  ;  a  bawd.      Dryden.     Jlddison. 

PUR'VIEW,  (pur'vu,)  n.  [Norm,  and  Fr.  pourveu, 
purvieu,  purvey  ;  Fr.  pourou,  provided,  from  pourvoir. 
See  Purvey.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  condition  or  proviso  ;  but  in  this 
sense  not  used. 

2.  The  body  of  a  statute,  or  that  part  which  begins 
with  "  Be  it  enacted,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
preamble.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

3.  In  modern  usage,  the  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute ; 
the  whole  extent  of  its  intention  or  provisions. 

Marshall. 

4.  Superintendence. 

The  federal  power — is  ennlined  to  nhevls  of  a  general  nature, 
more  within  the  purview  of  the  United  Slates,  than  of  any 
particular  one.     [Unusual.]  Ramsay. 

5.  Limit  or  sphere  intended  ;  scope;  extent. 

In  determining  the  ex-n-nt  ,,f  infennation   required  in  the  exercise 
liiu  the/. 

PUS,  n.  [L.]  The  yellowish-white  matter  secreted 
in  ulcers  and  wounds  in  the  process  of  healing. 

PfJ'SEY-ISM,  (pu'zy-izm,)  n.  The  principles  of  Dr. 
Pusey  and  others  at  Oxford,  England,  as  exhibited 
in  "  The  Tracts  for  the  Times."  They  propose  to 
carry  back  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  to  an  imagined  period,  when  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  of  separation  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Smart. 

PU'SEY-iTE,  re.  One  who  holds  the  principles  of 
Puseyism. 

PUSH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pousser  ;  D.  puis,  a  push  ;  Sw.  posa, 
to  swell  ;  W.  pos,  growth,  increase  ;  posiaio,  to  in- 
crease, or  pwisaw,  to  press,  to  weigh.  The  sense  is,  to 
thrust,  press,  or  urge.     See  Class  Bz.] 

1.  To  press  against  with  force  ;  to  drive  or  impel 
by  pressure  ;  or  to  endeavor  to  drive  by  steady  pres- 
sure, without  sinking  ;  opposed  to  Draw.  We  push 
a  thing  forward  by  force  applied  behind  it ;  we  draw 
by  applying  force  before  it.  We  may  push  without 
moving  the  object. 

2.  To  butt ;  to  strike  with  the  end  of  the  horns  ; 
to  thrust  the  points  of  horns  against. 

If  the  ox  shall   push    a  man-servant  or  maid-servant  —  he  shall 

3.  To  press  or  urge  forward  ;  as,  to  push  an  objec- 


Wilh  rules  to  push  his  ii 

4.  To  urge ;  to  drive. 

Amhition  pushes  the  soul  t 

5.  To  enforce  ;  to  pre 


i  as  are  apt  to  procure 


6.  To  importune ;   to  press  with  solicitation  ;  to 
tease. 

To  push  down ;  to  overthrow  by  pushing  or  im- 

PUSH.'tj.  i.    To  make  a  thrust ; 
horns  or  with  a  sword. 

2.  To  make  an  effort. 

At  lenglh, 
Both  sides  resolved  lopusli,  wo  tri.sl  mn  .strength.      Dryden. 

3.  To  make  an  attack. 

The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him.  —  Dan.  xi. 

4.  To  burst  out. 

To  push  on  ;  to  drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  hasten. 
Push  on,  brave  men. 
PUSH,  7i.     A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with 
the  end  of  a  thing.  Spenser. 

2.  Any  pressure,  impulso,  or  force  applied  ;  as,  to 
give  the' ball  the  first  push.  Jlddison. 

3.  An  assault  or  attack.  Watts. 

4.  A  forcible  onset ;  a  vigorous  effort.      Jlddison. 


PUT 


5.  Exigence  ;  trial ;  extremity. 


wheal ;  a  pimple ; 
an  eruption.  Bacon. 

PUSH'-ED,  (pusht,)  pp.    Pressed  ;  urged  ;  driven. 

PfjSH'ER,  7i.    One  that  drives  forward. 

PUSH'ING,  ppr.     Pressing;  driving;  urging  forward. 
2.  a.  Pressing  forward  in  business;  enterprising.; 
driving;  vigorous. 

PUSH'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  vigorous,  driving  manner. 

PJJSH'PIN,  71.  A  child's  play  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately.  L'Estrange. 

PU-SIL-LA-NIM'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pusU.lanimiU  ;  L.  pu- 
sillanimitas  ;  pusillus,  small,  weak,  and  animus,  cour- 
age.] 

Want  of  that  firmness  and  strength  of  mind 
which  constitutes  courage  or  fortitude;  weakness 
of  spirit;  cowardliness  ;  that  feebleness  of  mind 
which  shrinks  from  trifling  or  imaginary  dangers. 

It  is  ota-inus  n>  (h.-niieni-h    ler.e'en   an  act  of  pusillaiaieuiy  and 
an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility.  South. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS,  a.  [Fr.  pusillanime;  It.  pusO- 
lanimo,  supra.] 

1.  Destitute  of  that  strength  and  firmness  of  mind 
which  constitutes  courage,  bravery,  and  fortitude  ; 
being  of  weak  courage;  mean-spirited;  cowardly; 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  pusillanimous  prince. 

2.  Proceeding  from  weakness  of  mind  or  want  of 
courage;  feeble;  as,  pusillanimous  counsels.    Bacon. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS-LY,  ado.  With  want  of  cour- 
age. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOTJS-NESS,  71.  Pusillanimity  ;  want 
of  courage. 

PUSS,  71.  [D.  poes,  puss,  a  fur  tippet,  and  a  kiss  ;  Ir. 
pus,  a  cat,  and  the  lip  ;  L.  pusa,  pusus,  from  the  root 
of  pustule,  a  pu.-hing  out,  issue.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  Watts. 

2.  The  sportman's  name  for  a  hare.  Guy. 
PUSS'Y,  71.  A  diminutive  term  for  Puss.  Booth. 
PUS'SY.     See  Pursy. 

PUS'TU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  pustulatus.     See  Pustule.] 
To  form  into  pustules  or  blisters.  Stackhouse. 

PUS'TU-LA-TED,  pp.     Formed  into  pustules. 

2.  a.  In  natural  history,  covered  with  pustule-like 
prominences.  Dana. 

PUS'TU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Forming  into  pustules. 

PUS'TULE,  (pus'l  or  pust'yule.  The  former  is  the 
usual  pronunciation  in  America.)  71.  [Fr.  pustule; 
L.  pustula;  from  the  root  of  push.] 

In  medicine,  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  containing  pus.  Pustules  are  various 
in  their  size  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  Wdlan. 

PUS'TU-LOUS,  (pust'yn-lus,)  a.     [L.  pus'tulosus.] 
Full  of  pustules  ;  covered  with  pustules. 

PUT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Put.  t  [D.  pooten,  to  set  or 
plant ;  poot,  the  foot ;  Dan.  poder,  to  graft ;  pode,  a 
cion  ;  Fr.  b outer ;  Gr.  i/mw,  contracted  from  ojvSoi  or 
t/juroj,  whence  ipvrov,  a  germ,  shoot,  or  twig.  We 
find  the  same  word  in  the, L.  puto,  to  prune,  that  is, 
to  thrust  off,  also  to  think  or  consider,  that  is,  to  set 
in  the  mind,  as  we  use  suppose,  L.  suppono.  But  we 
see  the  English  sense  more  distinctly  in  the  com- 
pounds impute,  to  impute,  that  is,  to  put  to  or  on; 
computo,  to  compute,  to  put  together.  The  Welsh 
pwtian,  to  poke,  to  thrust,  and  periiaw,  to  butt,  are 
doubtless  the  same  word.  The  L.  posui,  from  pono, 
may  be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  the  same  root. 
See  Class  Bd  and  Bs.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
thrust,  throw,  drive,  or  send.] 

1.  To  set,  lay,  or  place  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Thus 
we  say,  to  pat  the  hand  to  the  face  ;  to  put  a  book  on 
the  shelf;  to  put  a  horse  in  the  stable  ;  to  put  fire  to 
the  fuel ;  to  put  clothes  on  the  body.  God  planted  a 
garden,  and  there  he  put  Adam. 

2.  Put  is  applicable  to  state  or  condition,  as  well  as 
to  place.  Put  him  in  a  condition  to  help  himseif. 
Put  the  fortress  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  apostles 
were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel.  We  are  often  put 
in  jeopardy  by  our  own  ignorance  or  rashness.  We 
do  not  alwavs  put  the  best  men  into  office. 

3.  To  repose. 

How  wilt  thou  —  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  chariots  ?  — 2  King* 

4.  To  push  into  action. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loth,  to  '  as  revenge.  Milton. 

5.  To  apply  ;  to  set  to  em,'  yment. 

No  inin,  havine  put  his  hand  to  ..      plow,  and  looking  back,  1 
lit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  buke  ix. 

6.  To  throw  or  introduce  suddenly.  He  had  n* 
time  to  put  in  a  word. 

7.  In  Seotlaiul,  to  throw  a  heavy  stone  with  th 
hand  raisett  over  the  head.  Jamieson, 

8.  To  consign  to  letters. 

He  made  a  proclamadon  -»  and  pal  it  also  in  writing.  —  2  ChroD 


9.  To  oblige  ;  to  require. 

We  are  pul  to  prove  things  v.  hah  can  hardly  he  I 
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titrate  ;  to  urge  by  influence 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  &e  I'utor'wl  llhiiii-iilions. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


PUT 

The  appearance  of  a  formidable  enemy  put  the  king 
on  making  vigorous  preparations  for  defense. 

Tim  put  me  upon  observing  Li)''  thickuess  of  the  glass.    Newton. 

These  wretches  put  uu  upon  all  mischief,  to  toed  their  lusts  and 
extravagancea.  Sunft. 

11.  To  propose ;  as,  to  put  a  question  to  the  wit- 
ness ;  to  put  a  ease  in  point. 

12.  To  reach  to  another.    Hab.  ii. 

13.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mind  or  temper. 
Solyman,  to  put  the  Rhodiana  out  of  all  suspicion  of  invasion, 

14.  To  offer ;  to  advance. 


Knoltes. 


Orydcn, 


To  put  about;  to  turn;  to  change  the  course;  to 
gibe  ship. 

To  put  by  ;  to  turn  away  ;  to  divert. 

The  design  of  the  evil  one  is  to  put  thee  by  from  thy  spiritual 

employment.  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit.  Grew. 

2.  To  thrust  aside. 

Jonathan  had  died  for  boinff  so, 

■Had  not  just  (in.!  p,>t  hi,  tie  mtural  blow.  Cowley. 

To  put  down  ;  to  baffle ;  to  repress  ;  to  crush  ;  as, 
to  put  down  a  party. 

2.  To  degrade  ;  to  deprive  of  authority,  power,  or 
place. 

3.  To  bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  k:\ihputdown  the  use  of  honey.    [0&a.]  Bacon. 

4.  To  confute  ;  to  silence. 

Mark,  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Shak. 

To  put  fortli ;  to  propose  ;  to  offer  to  notice. 

Samson  said,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  to  you.  —  Judges  xiv. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  reach  ;  as,  to  put  forth  the  hand. 

3.  To  shoot  out ;  to  send  out,  as  a  sprout;  as,  to 
put  forth  leaves. 

4.  To  exert  ;  to  bring  into  action  ;  as,  to  put  forth 
strength. 

5.  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

To  put  in  :  to  introduce  among  others  ,  as,  to  put 
in  a  word  while  others  are  discoursing. 

2.  To  insert ;  as,  to  put  in  a  passage  or  clause ;  to 
put  in  a  cion. 

3.  To  conduct  into  a  harbor. 

To  put  in  fear ;  to  affright ;  to  make  fearful. 

To  put  inmbid;  to  remind  ;  to  call  to  remembrance. 

To  put  in  practice  ;  to  use  ;  to  exercise  ;  as,  to  put 
t'n  practice  the  maxims  of  the  wise  man. 

To  put  into  another's  hand*  ;  to  trust ;  to  commit  to 
the  care  of. 

To  put  off:  to  divest ;  to  lay  aside  ;  as,  to  put  off  a 
robe  ;  to  put  off  mortality  or  the  mortal  body  ;  to  put 
off  haughty  airs. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  a  purpose  or  demand  ;  to 
defeat  or  delay  by  artifice. 

I  hoped  lor  a  demonstration,  but  Themistices  hopes  to  put  me  off 

This  is  an  unreasonable  demand,  and  we  might  put  bin >  u//  with 
this  answer.  Bentley. 

3.  To  delay  ;  to  defer  ;  to  postpone.  How  gener- 
ally do  men  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  future 
opportunities! 

4.  To  [kiss  fallaciously  ;  to  cause  to  be  circulated 
or  received  ;  as,  to  put  off  upon  the  world  some  plau- 
sible reports  or  ingenious  theory. 

5.  To  discard. 

The  clothiers  all  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  Oilier*,  weavers.  Shak. 

6.  To  recommend  ;  to  vend  ;  to  obtrude.   Bacon. 

7.  To  vend  ;  to  sell. 

8.  To  pass  into  other  hands ;  as,  to  put  off  a.  coun- 
terfeit coin  or  note. 

9.  To  push  from  land  ;  as,  to  put  off  the  boat. 

To  put  on.  or  upon  ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge  ;  as,  to 
put  one's  own  crime  or  blame  on  another. 

2.  To  invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering ;  as,  to 
put  on  a  cloak. 

3.  To  assume  ;  as,  to  put  on  a  grave  countenance  ; 
to  put  on  a  counterfeit  appearance. 

Mercory  —  put  on  the  shape  of  a  man.  L' Estrange. 

4.  To  forward  ;  to  promote. 

This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace.     [06s.]      Bacon. 

5.  To  impose  ;  to  inflict. 

That  which  thou  jratlMl  on  me,  I  will  bear.  —2  Kings  xviii. 
To  be  put  upon  ;  to  be  imposed  on  ;  to  be  deceived  ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  passive  form.. 
To  put  over ;  to  refer ;  to  send. 

For  the  certain  kno.vkei.re  ol  that  truth, 

I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother.  Shak. 

2.  To  defer  ;  to  postpone.    The  ( 
cause  to  the  next  term. 

To  put  out ;  to  place  at  interest ; 
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2.  To  extinguish  ;  as,  to  put  out  a  candle,  lamp,  or 
lire  ;  to  put  out  the  remains  of  affection.     Addison. 

3.  To  send  ;  to  emit ;  to  shoot,  as  a  bud  or  sprout ; 
as,  to  put  out  leaves. 


PUT 

4.  To  extend  ;  to  reach  out ;  to  protrude ;  as,  to 
put  out  the  hand. 

5.  To  drive  out  ;  to  expel ;  to  dismiss. 

When  I  ain  put  out  of  the  stewardship.  —  Luke  xvi. 

6.  To  publish  ;  to  make  public ;  as,  to  put  out  a 
pamphlet.     [JVow  vulgar.] 

7.  To  confuse  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  interrupt ;  as,  to 
put  one  out  in  reading  or  speaking. 

To  put  out  the  eyes  ;  to  destroy  the  power  of  sight ; 
to  render  blind. 

To  put  to ;  to  add ;  to  unite  ;  as,  to  put  one  sum  to 
another. 

2.  To  refer  to  ;  to  expose  ;  as,  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
army  or  nation  to  a  battle;  to  put  the  safety  of  the 
state  to  hazard. 

3.  To  punish  by  ;  to  distress  by  ;  as,  to  put  a  man 
to  the  rack  or  torture. 

To  put  to  it;  to  distress;  to  press  hard  ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  give  difficulty  to. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't.  Shak. 

To  be  put  to  it;  in  the  passive  form,  to  have  diffi- 
culty. 

I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off.  Addison. 

To  put  the  hand  to  ;  to  apply  ;  to  take  hold  ;  to  he- 
gin  ;  to  undertake  ;  as,  to  put  the  hand  to  the  plow. 
See  Deut.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  take  by  theft  or  wrong  ;  to  embezzle. 

Then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  then)  both,  that  he 
hath  not;>o!  Ins  I/awl  o>  (us  re  iejileo's  exioils. —  Ex.  xxii. 

To  put  to  the  sword  ;  to  kill ;  to  slay.  Bacon. 

To  put  to  death ;  to  kill. 

To  put  to  a  stand ;  to  stop ;  to  arrest  by  obstacles  or 
difficulties. 

To  put  to  trial,  or  on  trial ;  to  bring  before  a  court 
and  jury  for  examination  and  decision. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  test  ;  to  try. 

To  put  together  ;  to  unite  in  a  sum,  mass,  or  com- 
pound ;  to  add  ;  as,  to  put  two  sums  together ;  put 
together  the  ingredients. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  connect.  Put  the  two  chains  to- 
gether. 

3.  To  place  in  company  or  in  one  society. 

To  put  trust  in ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  repose  confi- 
dence in. 

To  put  up;  to  pass  unavenged  ;  to  overlook;  not 
to  punish  or  resent ;  as,  to  put  up  injuries  ;  to  put  up 
indignities. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  he  put  up,  butwhen  the  offender 

have  never  heard  this  phrase  used  in  America, 
e  always  say,  to  put  up  with;  we  can  not  put  up 
with  such  injuries.] 

2.  To  send  forth  or  shoot  up,  as  plants  ;  as,  to  put 
up  mushrooms.     [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  expose ;  to  offer  publicly  ;  as,  to  put  up  goods 
to  sale  at  auction. 

4.  To  start  from  a  cover.     [06s.]  Spectator. 

5.  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent.  Spclman. 

6.  To  reposit  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  put  up  apples 
for  winter. 

7.  To  pack  ;  to  reposit  in  casks  with  salt  for  pres- 
ervation ;  as,  to  put  up  pork,  beef,  or  fish. 

8.  To  hide  or  lay  aside.     Put  up  that  letter.     Shalt. 

9.  To  put  in  a  trunk  or  box ;  to  pack  ;  as,  to  put  up 
clothing  for  a  journey. 

PUT,  v.  i.    To  go  or  move  ;  as,  when  the  air  first  puts 
up.     [  Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  puts  to  land.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shoot ;  to  germinate. 

The  sap  puts  downward.  Bacon. 

To  put  forth ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate. 
Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  put  forth.    Bacon. 
2.  To  leave  a  port  or  haven.  Skak. 

To  put  in  ;  to  enter  a  harbor ;  to  sail  into  port. 
2.  To  offer   a    claim.   A  puts  in  for  a   share  of 

To  put  in  for ;  to  offer  one's  self;  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for.  Locke. 

To  put  off;  to  leave  land. 

To  put  on  ;  to  urge  motion  ;  to  drive  vehemently. 

To  put  over  ;  to  sail  over  or  across.  Abbot. 

To  put  to  sea  ;  to  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage  ;  to 
advance  into  the  ocean.  Dryden. 

To  put  up  ;  to  take  lodgings  ;  to  lodge.  We  put  up 
at  the  Golden  Ball. 

2.  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate.  L'Estrange. 

To  put  up  to  ;  to  advance  to.     [Little  used.]    Swift. 

To  put  up  with ;  to  overlook  or  suffer  without 
recompense,  punishment,  or  resentment;  as,  to  put 
up  with  an  injury  or  affront. 

2.  To  take  without  opposition  or  dissatisfaction; 
as,  to  put  up  with  bad  fare. 

This  verb,  in  all  its  uses,  retains  its  primary  sense, 
to  set,  throw,  thrust,  send,  ecc.  ;  but  its  signification  is 
modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  other  words 
standing  in  connection  with  it. 
PJJT,  7i.    An  action  of  distress  ;  as,  a  forced  put. 

L'Estrange. 
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PUT 

1',  ft.     [Qu.  W.  pwt,  a  short,  thick  person.] 

1.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

2.  A  game  at  cards. 
PUT,  71.     fFr.  vutain  ;  W    puian ;   It.  putta,  puttan 
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pet ;  a  prostitute. 
PUT  CASE,  for  put  the  case ;  suppose  the  case  to  be  so  ; 

a  vulgar,  or  at  least  inelegant  phrase.  Burton. 

PO'TAGE,  7t.     [See  Put,  a  prostitute.]     In  law,  pros- 

titution  or  fornication  on  the  part  of  a  female. 
PU'TAN-ISM,  v.     [Fr.  putanisme.]  [Cnwrf. 

Customary  lewdness  or  prostitution  of  a  female. 
PC'TA-TIVE,  a.      [Fr.  putatif;  It.  putativo  ;  from  L. 
puto,  to  suppose.] 

Supposed  ;      reputed ;      commonly      thought    or 
deemed  ;    as,  the  putative  father  of  a  child. 
PUT-CHOCK',  n.     A  root   imported  into  China  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  India,  and  used   for  I 
as  incense;  also  spelt  Putchuck.  .VcCu 

Pu'TID,  a.  [L.  putidus,  from  video,  u.  have  an  ill 
smell;  W.  pwd.] 

Mean  ;  base ;  worthless.      L'Estrange.     Taylor 
PO'TID-NESS,  it.     Meanness  ;  vileness. 
PTJT'LOG,  7t.     A  short  piece  of  timber,  on  which  the 
planks  forming  the  floor  of  a  scaffold  are  laid. 

Gloss,  of  Archit. 
PUT'-0FF,7t.    An  excuse;  a  shift  for  evasion  or  de- 
lay. V  Estrange. 
PU-TRED'IN-OUS,   a.      [from    L.  putredo,  from  pu- 
treo,  pulris.] 

Proceeding  from  putrefaction,  or  partaking  of  the 
putrefactive  process  ;  having  an  offensive  smell. 

PU-TRE-FAC'TION,   n.      [Fr.,  from   L.  putref actio; 

putris,  putrid,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

A  natural  process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  disorganized,  and  their  elements  newly 
arranged,  forming  new  compounds.  Putrefaction  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  heat  ami  moisture. 

PU-TRE-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  putrefaction; 
as,  the  putrefactive  smell  or  process. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  putrefaction  ;  causing  pu- 
trefaction. Brown. 

PU'TRE-Fl-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.     Dissolved  :  rotten. 

PU'TRE-FY,  8.  t.  [Fr.  putref  er;  U  putref  ado ;  pu- 
tris,  putrid,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  decomposed  ;  to  disorganize  and 
cause  to  pass  into  a  state  in  which  the  constituent 
elements  are  newly  arranged,  forming  new  com- 
pounds, as  animal  or  vegetable  bodies ;  to  cause  to 
rot.  Heat  and  moisture  soon  putrefy  dead  flesh  or 
vegetables. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  make  foul;  as,  to  putrefy  the 
air.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  morbid,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ;  as,  to 
putrefy  an  ulcer  or  wound.  Wiseman.     Temple. 

PO'TRE-F'5,  v.  i.  To  dissolve  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position ;  to  have  the  constituent  elements  newly 
arranged,  forming  new  compounds,  as  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  deprived  of  the  living  princi- 
ple ;  to  rot. 

PO'TRE-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Causing  to  be  decom- 
posed ;  makiiiL'  rotten. 

PU-TRES'CENCE,  n.     [from  L.  putrescens,  putresco.] 
The   state  of   decomposing,  as    in  an  animal  or 
vegetable  substance  ;  a  putrid  state.  Brown. 

PU-TRES'CENT,  a.  Becoming  putrid  ;  passing  from 
an  organized  state  into  another  state,  in  which  the 
elements  are  newly  arranged,  forming  new  com- 
pounds. Brown. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  as,  a 
putrescent  smell 

PU-TRES'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  putrefied;  liable 
to  become  putrid  ;  as,  putresci'ole  substances. 

Ramsay,  Hist. 

PO'TRID,  a.  [Fr.  putride;  L.  putridus,  from  putris, 
putreo.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  dissolution  or  disorganization,  as 
animal  and  vegetable  botlies  ;  corrupt ;  rotten  ;  as,  pu- 
trid flesh. 

2.  Indicating  a  state  of  dissolution  ;  tending  todis- 
organize  the  substances  composing  the  body. 

3.  Proceeding  from  putrefaction,  or  pertaining  to 
\t ;  as,  a  putrid  scent. 

PO'TRID-NESS,  j  /(.    The  state  of  being  putrid  ;  cor- 
PU-TRID'I-TY,   j      ruption.  Flayer. 

PU'TRI-FI-Ca'TION,  7i.  State  of  becoming  rotten. 
Pfj'TRY,  a.     Rotten.     [JVot  used.]  Marston. 

PUT'TER,  7t.  [from  put..]  One  who  puts  or  places. 
PUT'TER-ON,  77.  An  inciter  or  instigator.  Shak. 
PJJT'TING,  ppr.     [from  put.]     Setting  ;  placing  ;  lay- 


PUT'TING,  77.  In  Scotland,  an  ancient  sport,  the 
throwing  of  a  heavy  stone,  with  the  baud  raised 
over  the  head. 

PtJT'TlNG-STONE,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  heavy  stone 
used  in  the  game  of  putting.  Pope.    Jamieson. 

PUT'TOCK,  7i.     A  kite.  Spenser. 

Puttoch-shrouds ;  probably  a  mistake  for  Futtock- 

PUT'TY,  it.     [Sp.  and  Port,  potea.]  [eHRot-os. 

1.  A  kind  of  paste  or  cement  compounded  of  whit- 
ing, or  soft  carbonate  of  lime  and  hntseed  oil,  beat- 
en or  kneaded  to  the  consistence  of  dough  ;  used  i 
fastening  glass  in  sashes,  and  in  stopping  crevices. 
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2.  Putty  of  tin  ;  a  powder  of  calcined  tin,  used  in 
polishing  glass  and  steel.  Encyc. 

3.  A  very  fine  cement,  made  of  lime  only,  used 
bv  plasterers.  Brande. 

PUT'TY,  v.  t.  To  cement  with  putty  ;  to  fill  up  with 
putty.  Ash. 

PUZ'ZLE,  (puz'zl,)  v.  tA  [from  the  root  of  pose, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to 
gravel. 

A  shrewd  disputant    in  those  points   is   dextrous  in  puzzling 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun- 
ders. Addison. 

2.  To  make  intricate ;  to  entangle. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

Puzzled  in  maws  and  per;  l-X'-d  with  error.  Addison. 

PUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.     To  be  bewildered  ;  to  be  awkward. 
V  Estrange. 

PUZ'ZLE,  n.     Perplexity  ;  embarrassment.     Bacon. 

PUZ'ZL.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Perplexed  ;  intricate  ;  put  to  a 
stand. 

PUZ'ZLE-IIEAD-ED,  (puz'zl-hed-ed,)a.  Having  the 
head  full  of  confused  notions.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLER,  ii.     One  that  perplexes. 

PUZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Perplexing  ;  embarrassing  ;  be- 

PUZ-ZO-LA'NA.     See.  Pozzuolaiva.  [wildering. 

PYC'NlTE,  n.     [da.  Gr.  rnj*.-oc,  compact.] 

A  mineral,  the  shorlite  of  Kirwan,  or  shorlous 
topaz  of  Jameson.  If  usually  appears  in  long,  irreg- 
ular prisms  or  cylinders,  longitudinally  striated,  and 
united  in  bundles.  Werner.     Cleavcland. 

PYC'NO-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  ttvkvos,  thick,  and  ruAuf, 
column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  colonnade 
in  which  the  columns  stand  very  close  to  each  oth- 
er ;  only  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  be- 
ing allowed  to  each  intercolumniation.  Gioilt. 

PYE,  (pi,)  it.  [Probably  a  contracted  word,  and  the 
same  as  pie,  a  mass.] 

A  confused  mass  ;  the  state  of  printing  type  when 
the  sorts  are  mixed. 

PYE,  7i.     A  bird.     [See  P.e.] 

PS?'GARG,  In.     [Gr.   wuyapyoc,   having  a  white 

rY-GAR'GUS,  j      rump.] 

1.  A  quadruped,  probably  a  species  of  antelope  or 
gazelle.    Dent.  xiv.  5. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier,  a  speciesof  buz- 
zard. Ed.  Encyc. 

PYG'MY,  )  a.      Pertaining  to  a  pygmy  or  dwarf ; 

PYG-ME'AN,  ,      very  small  ;  dwarfish.  Milton. 

PYG'MY,  n.  [Fr.  pygmee;  It.  pigmeo ;  L.  pygmceus  ', 
Gr.  -vypaioc,  from  iroypn,  thefisi  ;  as  big  as 'the  fist.] 
A  dwarf;  a  person  not  exceeding  a  cubit  in  height ; 
This  appellation  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  beings  inhabiting  Thrace,  who  waged 
war  with  the  cranes,  and  were  destroyed.     Encyc. 

PYL'A-GORE,  n.     [Gr.  irvXayopac.] 

In  ancient.  Greece,  a  delegate  or  representative  of  a 
city,  sent  to  the  Anipliictvonic  council.       Mitford. 

PY-LOR'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pylorus ;  as,  the 
pyloric  artery. 

PY-LO'RUS,  7i.     [Gr.  TruAojp<ic,  from  TrnXn,  a  gate.] 
The  lower  and  right  orifice  of  the  stomach.    Coze. 

PY'0"\     See  Piet. 

P  YR'A-CANTH,  n.     [Gr.  irvpatavSa,  fiery  thorn.] 
A   plant ;    an   evergreen   species    of   thorn,  with 
flame-colored  berries,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

PY-RAL'LO-LlTE,  77.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  0XA>c,  and 
A ' 61 1 s ;  alluding  to  its  changes  of  color  before  the 
blowpipe.] 

A  white  or  greenish  mineral  from  Finland,  rarely 
in  oblique  crystals,  consisting  essentially  of  silica 
and  magnesia.  Dana. 

PYR'A-ftllD,  n.  [Fr.  pyramide  ;  It.  pirn.mide;  L.  pyr- 
amis  ;  Gr.  irupauic.  The  origin  and  composition  of 
this  word  are  not  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gr.  irvp,  fire,  forms  one  of  its  component  parts  ; 
and  it  may  be  named  from  being  shaped  like  flame. 
Elmes.] 

1.  A  solid  body  standing  on  a  triangular,  square,  or 
polygonal  base,  and  terminating  in  a  [joint  at  the 
top  ;  or  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  contained  by  sev- 
eral triangles,  whose  bases  are  all  in  tho  same  plane, 
and  which  have  one  common  vertex.  Encyc. 

2.  An  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  for  se- 
pulchral and  religious  purposes,  &c.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  may  have  been  erected  to  the  sun,  during 
the  prevalence  of  Sabianism. 

PY-RAM'ID-AL,  a.     [Fr.  pyramidale  ;  It.  piramidule.] 

1.  Pyramidical. 

2.  Relating  to  the  pyramids. 
PYR-A-MID'ie,         >  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  pvra- 
PYR-A-MID'IC-AL,  j      mid. 

The  particles  of  earth  beiiie  cul.ic  d,  those  el   ll i .■  i>yrami<U'-al. 
Enjield  on  Plato. 
A  pyramidical  rock.  Goldsmidi. 

PYR-A-MID'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  pyr- 
amid. Bacon. 
PYR-A-MID'IC-AL-NESS,  77.      The  state   of   being 

pyramidical. 
PY-RAM'I-DOID,  n.     [pyramid  and  Gr.  citJ.c,  form.] 
A  solid  resembling  the  pyramid.  Barlow. 


PYR 

PYR'A-MIS,  7i.     [L.l     A  pyramid.  Bacon. 

PYRE,  7i.     [L.  pyra.] 

A  funeral  pile  ;  a  pile  to  be  burnt.  Pope. 

PYR-E-Na'ITE,  )   n.     [from  the  Pyrenees.']     A  vari- 

PYR-E-Nir/ITE,  j       ety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

PY-RET'I€S,  7i.  pi.     Medicines  for  the  cure  of  fever. 

PYR-E-TOL'O-GY,  77.     [Gr.  -nvperoc,  fever,  from  irvp, 
fire,  and  Aoyoj,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  fevers,  or  the  doctrine 
of  fevers  Hooper. 

PY-REX'I-A,  re. ;  pi.  Pyhexije.     [Gr.  itvpe^ic.] 

Fever.  Forsyth. 

PY-REX'I-AL,  a.     Relating  to  fever. 

PY-REX'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  fever ;  feverish. 

PYR'GOM,  77.      A  variety   of  pyroxene,   called   also 
Fassaite.  Dana. 

PYR'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  pyrum,  a  pear,  an  A  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  pear.  Gregory. 

PYR-I-Ta'CEOUS,  (pir-e-ti'shus,)  a.     Pertaining  to 
pyrites.     [See  Pyritic.1  Lavoisier. 

PY-RI'TkS,  77.     [Gr.  nep'irn;,  from  irvp,  fire.] 

A  combination  of  sulphur  with  iron,  copper,  co- 
balt, or  nickel,  presenting  a  white  or  yellowish  me- 
tallic luster.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  in  allusion  to  its  giving  sparks  with 
steel.  The  sulphurets  of  other  metals,  or  those  of 
copper,  not  presenting  the  colors  stated,  are  not  called 
Pyrites.  Dana. 

[Darwin  has  anglicized  this  word,  which  would 
be  preferable.] 


t>*>  ditiw'i  r    \  O"    Pertaining  to  pyrites;  consisting 
P?R'I-TOUS,  '  \      of  or  ambling  pyrites. 
PYR-I-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     {pyntes  and  L.  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Containing  or  producing  pyrites. 
PYR'I-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  pyrites. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
PYR'I-TIZ-£D,  pp.    Converted  into  pyrites. 
PYR-I-TOL'O-GY,  77.     [pyrites  and   Gr.    Xoyoc,   dis- 
course.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  pyrites.  Fourcroy. 

PY'RO,  [from  Gr.  it-op,  fire,]  used  as  a  prefix,  in  chem- 
istry, to  denote  some   modification  by  heat. 

Brande. 

PY-RO-A-CE'TIC  SPIR'IT,  77.  Acetone  ;  a  limpid, 
colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  aromatic  odor,  and 
very  inflammable,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
the  acetate  of  lead,  or  other  acetate.  Ure. 

PY'RO-AC'ID,  71.  An  acid  obtained  by  subjecting 
another  acid  to  the  action  of  heat.  Brande. 

PYR'O-CHLORE,  71.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  \Aojpoc, 
green.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  yellow  or  brownish  octahe- 
drons, and  consisting  of  colninbic  acid,  and  combined 
with  lime  and  oxvd  of  cerium. 

PY-RO-CIT'RIC  ACID,  71.  An  acid  obtained  from 
citric  acid  bv  the  action  of  heat.  Coolcy. 

PY-ROG'EN-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  yevvaoj,  to 
generate.] 

Produced  by  fire;  igneous.  Jllantell. 

PY-ROL'A-TRY,  71.  [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  Xarpeia, 
worship.] 

The  worship  of  fire.  Young. 

PY-RO-LIG'NE-OUS,  )    a.       [Gr.   Trup,   fire,   and    L. 

PY-RO-LIG'NOUS,      j      ligneus,  from  lignum,  wood.] 
The  latter  term  only  is  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry. 

Generated  or  procured  by  the  distillation  of  wood  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  and  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood.  The  acid  so  procured  is  nothing  but  impure 
and  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  impure  vinegar. 

Chemistry. 

PY-RO-LIG'NlTE,  77.  [Supra.]  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  pyrolignous  acid  with  a  base;  the 

PY-RO-LITH'ie,'j   'a.      [Gr.    Trup,    fire,    and    Atfec, 

PYR-C'RI€,  ,        stone.] 

The  pyrolithic  acid  is  an  acid  of  recent  discovery. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  silvery  white  plates  which 
sublime  from  uric  acid  concretions  when  distilled  in 
a  retort.  Now  considered  identical  with  cyanuric 
acid. 

PY-ROL'O-GIST,  77.  A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
heat.  Black. 

2.  An  investigator  of  the  laws  of  heat. 

PY-ROL'O-GY,  71.      [Gr.   Trup,   fire,  and   Aoyoc,  dis- 

A  treatise  on  heat ;  or  the  natural  history  of  heat, 
latent  and  sensible.  Mitchill. 

PY-RO-LO'SITE,  71.  [Gr.7r.jp,  fire,  and  Auoj,to  wash.] 
A  black  ore  of  manganese,  often  used  in  bleach- 

PY-RO-Ma'LATE,  n.  [See  Pyromalic.]  A  com- 
poundof  pvromahc  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.   Ure. 

PY-RO-Ma'LIC,  a.  [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  L.  malum,  an 
apple.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  volatile  acid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  malic  acid  in  close  vessels.  Its  properties 
and  composition  have  not  been  investigated.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  isomeric  with  malic  acid. 


PYR 

PYR'O-MAN-CY,   71.      [Gr.   irvp,   fire,   and  pai-ruu, 

divination.] 

Divination  bv  fire.  Encyc. 

PY-RO-MAN'TIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  pyromancy. 
PY-RO-MAN'TIC,  77.    One  who  pretends  to  divine  by 

fire.  Herbert. 

PY-ROM'E-TER,    n.      [Gr.    Trup,  fire,  and    perpov, 

measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat 
above  those  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer; 

as,  tile  puroint'er  of  Wedgwood. 

PY-RO-MET'RtC,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  the  pyrom- 

PY-RO-MET'Rie-AL,  ,       eter  or  to  its  use. 

P.  Cljc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

PY-RO-MORPH'ITE,  71.     [Gr.  imp  and  popuir,.] 

The  mineral  phosphate  of  lead,  occurring  in  bright 
green  and  brown  hexagonal  crystals  and  masses. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  crystalline  form  which  the 
globule  assumes  in  cooling.  Dana. 

PY-RO-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  pup^r,, 
form.]  . 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  property  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  fire.  Sheparrl. 

PY-RO-Mu'€ATE,  71.  A  combination  of  pyromucic 
acid  with  a  base. 

PY-RO-MO'Cie,  a.     [Gr.  ™o,  fire,  and  L.  mucus.] 

The  pyromucic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  mucic  or  saccholactic  acid.  It  is  a 
white,  volatile  substance. 

PYR'OPE,  77.  [Gr.  irupajTroc;  Trup,  fire,  and  coxp, 
face.] 

A  mineral  regarded  as  a  variety  of  garnet,  oc- 
curring in  small  masses  or  grains,  never  in  crystals. 
Its  color  is  a  poppy  or  blood  red,  frequently  with  a 
tinge  of  orange.  Brochant.     Clcaeeland. 

PYR'O-PHANE,  71.     [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  i/mudc,  clear.] 
A  mineral  which  111  its  natural  state  is  opaque,  but 
is  said  to  change  its  color  and  become  transparent 
bv  heat.  Kirwan.     Lanier. 

PY-ROPH'A-NOUS,  a.  Rendered  transparent  by 
heat. 

PY-ROPH'O-ROUS,  (pi-rof'o-rus,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  pyrophorus. 

PY-ROPH'O-RUS,  (pi-rof'o-rus,)  77.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire, 
and  ipoooc.  bearing.] 

A  substance  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  air, 
or  which  maintains  or  retains  light.  It  is  best  made 
by  heating  together  alum,  pearl-ashes,  and  lamp- 
black. Silliman. 

PY-RO-PHYS'A-LITE.     See  Topaz  and  Physalite. 

PY-ROR'THITE,  71.  A  mineral  allied  to  orthite,  oc- 
curring in  long,  brownish-black  crystals.  It  is  in- 
flammable, owing  to  its  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  carbon.  The  essential  ingredients  are  silica, 
oxyd  of  cerium,  and  water.  Dana. 

PYR'O-SCOPE,  71.  [Gr.  Trup,  fire,  and  anomoi,  to 
view.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pulsatory  motion 
of  the  air,  or  the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a 
fire.  Leslie. 

PY-Ro'SIS,  77.     [Gr.  Trupojo-ic,  a  burning.] 

In  medicine,  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  ac- 
companied with  an  eructation  of  watery  fluid,  usu- 
ally insipid,  but  sometimes  acrid.  It  is  commonly 
called  Water-brash. 

PY-ROS'MA-LITE,  71.      A  mineral  of  a  liver-brown 

color,   or    pistachio    green,   occurring    in    six-sided 

prisms,  of    a  lamellar  structure,  found  in  Sweden. 

Phillip. 

It  is  an  ore  of  iron,  consisting  of  silica,  oxyd  of 

iron  and  manganese,  and  chlorid  of  iron.        Dana. 

PY  RO-TaR-TAR'IC,   o.      [Gr.    Trup,  fire,  and    tar- 


tar 


eid. 


PY-RO-TAR'TRATE,  ti.     A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  pyrotartaric  arid  with  a  base. 
PYR-0-TE€H'Nie,  (    o.        [Gr.    rrnp,    fire,    and 

PYR-O-TEGH'Nie-AL,  j         TC\vn,  art.] 

Pertaining    to   fireworks    or    the   art   of  forming 
them. 
PYR-O-TEeil'NlCS,  j   ti.    [Supra.]     Thoartofmak- 
PYR'O-TECH-NY,      j       ing  fireworks,    or    the    sci- 
ence which  teaches  the  management  and  application 
of  fire  in  its  various  operations,  particularly  in  mak- 
ing rockets  and  other  aititicial  fireworks. 
PYR-0-TE€H'NIST,  71.     One  skilled  in  pyrotechny. 

Stevens. 
PY-ROT'lC,  it.     [Gr.  irvpota,  to  burn.] 

Caustic.     [See  Caustic] 
PY-ROT'IC,  71.    A  caustic  medicine. 
PYR'OX-EA'E,  71.  [Gr.  -up,  fire,  and  ^tvoc,  a  stranger ; 
a  guest  in  fire,  unaltered.] 

The  same  mineral  with  Atjgite,  which  see. 

Dana. 
PY-ROX-EN'IG, a.    Containing  pyroxene;  composed 

chiefly  of  pyroxene.  Dajia. 

PY-ROX-YL'ie,  a.     [Gr.  rrnp,  fire,  and  \v\ov,  wood  ] 
Obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  ; 
as,  pyroxylic  spirit. 
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QUA 

PY-ROX'Y-I.7NE,(-in,)  j  71.  [Gr.-rnu,  fire,  and  Fvhw, 

PY-ROX'YLE,  (-il,)         j        wood.]' 

A  term  embracing  gun  cotton  and  all  other  explo- 
sive substances,  obtained  bv  immersing  vegetable 
fiber  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  suffering  it  to 
dry.  Dana. 

PYR'RHie,  71.     [L.  pyrrhichius :  Gr.  irvppixios,  from 
irvppiyri,  a  nimble  dance. J 

1.  In  poetry,  afoul  consistingof  two  short  syllables. 

2.  An  ancient  military  dance. 

PYR'RH1€,  a.     Noting  an   ancient  military  dance, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Purlins.         Brands. 
2.  In  poetry,  noting  the  foot  called  Pyrrhic. 
PYR'RH1N,m.     [Gr.  wvptv^.] 

A  vegeto-animal  substance,  detected  in  rain  water 
by  M.  Brandes.  Journal  of  Science. 

EYR-RHON'te,  a.     Pertaining  to  pyrrhonism. 
PYR'RHO-NISM,  n.     [from  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the 
skeptics.] 
Skepticism  ;  universal  doubt. 


QIS  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet ; 
an  articulation  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  kop/i 

or  qoph,  C'h.  and  Heb.  p,  Samaritan   T?,Syriac  4J3, 


QUA 

PYR'RHO-NIST,  n.     A  skeptic 


I'ho  doubts  of 


Arabic  <_J  leaf.     It  is  supposed 


ibei 


articulation 


more  deeply  guttural  than  that  of  k  ;  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  qu ;  for  we 
observe  that,  in  the  Latin  language,  from  which  the 
moderns  have  borrowed  the  letter,  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  u,  as  it  is  in  English.  This  letter  is  not  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  In  our  mother  tongue,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  this  letter  is  not  used  ;  but,  in  the 
place  of  qu,  cu,  or,  more  generally,  no  is  used  ;  as  in 
cw/c,  quick;  cwen,  queen.  This  letter  is  superfluous  ; 
for  ku  or  koo,  in  English,  have  precisely  the  same 
sounds  as  qu.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  expressing  q, 
the  cheeks  are  contracted,  and  rhe  lips  put  into  a 
canular  form,  for  the  passage  of  the  breath  —  circum- 
stances which  ui~imgiii-.li  it  from  k.  This  appears  to 
be  a  mistake.  This  position  of  the  organs  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  following  letter,  u;  and  kuestion  and 
question  are  pronounced  precisely  alike,  and  with  the 
same  configuration  of  the  organs.  For  qu  in  Eng- 
lish, the  Dutch  use  kw,  the  Germans  qu,  the  Swedes 
and  the  Danes  qv,  which  answer  to  our  kw.  The 
Gothic  has  a  character  which  answers  to  qu.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  q  is  precisely  k,  with  this  difference 
in  use,  that  q  is  always  followed  by  u  in  English,  and 
/:  Is  not.  Q  never  ends  tin  F.nglisii  tvord.  Its  name, 
cms,  is  said  to.be  from  the  French  queue,  a  tail. 

As  anumend,  Q  stands  for  :"> ■in,  and,  with  a  dash,  Q, 
for  500,000. 

Used  as  an  abbreviation.  Q.  stands  for  quantity  or 
quantum ;  as,  among  physicians,  q.  pi,  quantum  placet, 
as  much  as  you  please  ;  q.  s.,  quantum  sujficit,  as 
much  as  is  required,  or  as  is  sufficient. 

Q.  D.  is  sometimes  used  for  quasi  dixisset,  as  if  he 
had  said. 

Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D.  stand  for  quod 
erat  demonstrandum,  which  was  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
Q.  E.  F.,  quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  he  done. 

In  the  notes  of  the  a/ten  el..-,  Q.  stands  for  Quintus  or 
Quintius;    Quint,   for     Quintilius ;    and     Quws.   for 

In  English,  Q.  is  an  abbreviation  for  question. 
QUAB,  n.     [G.  quappe;  D.  kwab  :  Dan.  qvabbe.] 

A  fish  of  Russian  rivers,  which  delights  in  clear 
water-  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

QUA-CHIL'TO,  n.  A  Brazilian  fowl  of  the  moor-hen 
kind,  of  a  fine  black  color,  variegated  with  white. 
Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 
QUACK,  v.  i.     [D.  kwaaken,  G.  quaken,  Dan.  qvakker, 
to  cronk.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck  or  goose.  King. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  bounce  ;.  to  talk  noisily  and  osten- 
tatiously ;  as,  pretenders  to  medical  skill  quack  of 
their  cures.  Hudibras. 

QUACK,  n.  [from  the  verb.]  A  boaster;  one  who 
pretends  to  skill  or  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
Possess.  Felton. 

A  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill  which  he 


pery 


^ 


lines 


I   llit.II 


an  ign 


ant   practi- 
tioner. Addison. 
QUACK,  a.     Pertaining  to  quackery ;  as,  a  quack  med- 

QUACK'ER-Y,  n.  The  boastful  pretensions  or  mean 
practice  of  an  ignoramus,  particularly  in  medicine  ; 
empiricism. 

QUACK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  quack  ;  boasting  of  skill  not 
possessed  ;  trickish.  Burke. 


PYTH-A-G6'RE-AN  or  PYTH-A-GO-RE'AN,  n.  A 
follower  of  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  sect 
of  philosophers. 

PYTH-A-G5'RE-AN  or  "I 
PYTH-A-GO-RE'AN,  I  a.    Belonging  to  the  philos- 

PYTH-A-GOR'ie,  f     phy  of  Pythagoras. 

PYTH-A-GOR'IC-AL,     I 

PY-THAG'O-RISM,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

PY-THAG'O-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  speculate  after  the  man- 
ner of  Pythagoras. 

PYTH'I-A'N,  a.     [from  Pythia,  the  priestess  of  Apollo.] 
Pertainingto  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracles. 

Pythian  games ;   one  of  the  four  great  national  fes- 
tivals of  ancient  Greece,  celebrated  near  Delphi,  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  Python. 
Brande. 

PY'THON,  n.  *  [L.  pytlio ;  Gr.  ttuOcou,  a  dragon  or  ser- 
pent.] 


a. 


QUACK'ISJI,  n.    The  practice  of  quackery.      Ash. 
QUACK'  LE,  v.  i.     To  be  almost  choked. 

QUACK'^iD,  I  "■    AImost  choked  or  suffocated. 
QUACK'SAL-VER,  n.     [S  w.  qvacksalfvare ;  quack  and 
salve.] 

One  who  boasts  of  his   skill   in   medicines  and 
salves,  or  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions  ;  a  char- 
latan. Brown.     Burton. 
QUAD,  (kwod,)  a.     [D.  kmaad.] 

Evil ;  bad.     [JYot  used.]  Oowcr. 

QUAD'RA,  71.     [It.]     In  architecture,  a  square  border 

or  frame  round  a  bass-relief,  panel,  &c.  Owilt. 

QUAD'RA-GENE,  n.     [L.  quadrageni.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days,  that  is,  a  remission  of  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin,  corresponding  to  the  forty  days 
of  ancient  canonical  penance.  Bp.  Fitzpatrick. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MA,  n.     [L.  quadragesimus,  fortieth, 
from  quatuor,  four.] 
Lent ;  so  called  because  it  consists  of  forty  days. 
Encyc. 
Quadragesima  Sunday:  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
which  is  about  forty  days  before  Easter. 
QUAD-RA-GES'I-MAL,  a.    [Supra.]      Belonging  to 

Lent ;  used  in  Lent.  Sanderson. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MALS,  n.  pi.  [Supra.]  Offerings 
formerly  made  to  the  mother  church  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 
QUAD'RAN"GLE,  (kwod'rang-gl,)  71.  *[L.  quadratus, 
square,  from  quatuor,  four,  and  angulus,  angle.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  four  angles, 
and  consequently  four  sides.  Hutton. 

2.  In  English  architecture,  the  inner  square  or  rec- 
tangular court  of  a  building.  Owilt. 
QUAD-RAN"GU-LAR,  a.      [Supra.]      Having    four 
angles,  and  consequently  four  sides.      Woodward. 

2.  In  botany,  having  four  prominent  angles,  as  a 
leaf.  Martyn. 

QUAD-RAN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.   With  four  sides  and 

four  angles. 
QUAD'RANT,  n.  *  [L.  qnadrans,  a  fourth.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  the  quarter.  Brown. 

*2.  In  gcomririi,  the  quarter  of  a  circle  or  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Hutton. 

*3.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitudes  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  great  use  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation.  'Quadrants  are  variously  made, 
but  they  all  consist  of  the  quarter  of  a  circle  whose 
limb  is  divided  into  ninety  degrees  ;  or,  as  in  Had- 
ley's  reflecting  quadrant,  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees 
is  made  to  serve  the  .same  purpose  as  an  arc  of  ninety 
degrees. 

4.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  used  for  elevating 
cannon  and  pointing  them.  Brande. 


quadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe, 
graduated.     It  is  fitted  to  the  meridian,  and  movable 
round  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.     It  serves  as  a 
scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  &c. 

Hutton. 

QUAD-RANT'AL,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  a  quad- 
rant ;  also,  included  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle  ;  as, 
quadrantnl  space.  Dcrham. 

Quadrantal  triangle ;   a  spherical   triangle  having 
one  side  equal  to  a  quadrant.  Hutton. 

QUAD-RANT'AL,  ?i.  [Supra.]  A  cubical  vessel  used 
by  the  Romans.  It  held  the  same  quantity  as  the 
amphora,  viz.,  a  cubic  foot.  Smith's  Diet. 

QUAD'RAT,  71.     [L.  quadratus,  squared.] 

1.  In  printing,  a  piece  of  metal  used  to  fill  the  void 
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A  genus  of  ophidian  reptiles,  which  are  large  ser- 
pents,  nearly  allied  to   the  Boa,  and  found   in  the 
East  Indies. 
PYTH'O-NESS,  n.    [from   L.   Pytho,  Gr.   nvOuv,  a 
dragon  or  serpent.] 

1.  A  sort  of  witch  ;  also,  the  female  or  priestess  who 
gave  oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.  Mitford. 

2.  Any  female  supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion ;  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall.. 

PY-THON'I€,  a.    Pretending  to  foretell  future  events. 
PYTH'O-NIST,  n.     A  conjurer. 
PYX'IS,,  "•     [L.«P«;Gr.  irufij.] 

1.  The  box  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  keep  the 
host.  Cranmer. 

2.  A  box  used,  in  English  coinage,  for  the  trial  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.     [See  Pix.]  Smart. 

PYX-ID'I-UM,  71.*  [from  Gr.  Trufi?.]  In  botany,  a. 
fruit  which  divides  circularly  into  an  upper  and 
lower  half,  of  which  the  former  acts  as  a  kind  of  lid, 
as  the  pimpernel  Brande. 


spaces  betyveen  words,  &c.     Quadrats  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes  ;  as,  m-quadrats,  &c. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument,  chiefly  used  in 
taking  heights  or  depths  ;  called,  also,  a  geometrical 
square,  and  line  of  shadows.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RATE,  a.     Square;   having  four  equal  and 
parallel  sides. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts.  Brown. 

3.  Square  ;  equal ;  exact.  Howell. 

4.  Suited  ;  fitted  ;  applicable  ;  correspondent. 

Harvey. 
QUAD'RATE,  n.     A  square;   a   surface  with   four 
equal  and  parallel  sides.  Wottan.     Milton. 

2.  In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
in  which  they  are  distant  from  each  other  ninety 
degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle ;  the  same  as 
Quartile.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RATE,  v.  i.     [L.  quadro;  Fr.  quadrer,  cadrer.] 
To  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  to  agree  with  ;  to  be  ac- 
commodated ;  followed  by  with. 


1  to  ouaelrale 

.-i'/liiOll. 


QUAD-RAT'IG,  a.  Square ;  denoting  a  square,  or 
pertaining  to  it. 

Quadratic  equation  ;  in  algebra,  an  equation  which 
contains  the  unknown  quantity,  either  as  a  square 
only,  or  as  a  square  and  first  power  only  ;  or  one  in 
which  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  square.  Hutton. 

QUAD-RA'TRIX,  71.  In  geomctnj,  a  mechanical  line 
by  means  of  yvhich  we  can  find  right  lines  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  circles  or  other  curves  and 
their  several  parts.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RA-TURE,  71.     [L.  quadratura.] 

1.  The  act  of  squaring;  the  reducing  of  a  figure 
to  a  square.  Thus  the  finding  of  a  square  which 
shall  contain  just  as  much  area  as  a  circle,  is  the 
quadrature  of  that  circle.  Encyc. 

In  general,  tfte  quadrature  of  curves,  in  mathematics, 
is  the  finding  of  rectilineal  figures  containing  the 
same  areas  as  figures  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

Olmsted. 

2.  A  quadrate;  a  square.  Milton, 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  position  of  one  heavenly  body 
in  respect  to  another,  when  distant  from  it  ninety  de- 
grees, or  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  as  the  moon,  when 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  points  of  conjunction 
and  opposition.  Olmsted. 

QUAD'REL,  71.     [It.  quadrcllo.] 

In  architecture,  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of 

chalky  earth   and   dried  in  the  shade  for  two  years  ; 

so  called  from  being  square.  Oioilt. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  quadriennium  ;  quadra,  or 

qu'adrans,  from  quatuor,  tour,  and  annus,  year] 

1.  Comprising  four  years ;  as,  a  quadrennial  pe- 
riod. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  four  years ;  as,  quadrennial 
games. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.    Once  in  four  years. 
QUAD'RI-BLE,  a.     [L.  quadro,  to  square.] 

That  may  he  squared.  Dcrham. 

QUAD-RI-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  quadra  and  capsula.] 

In  botanu,  having  four  capsules. 
QUAD'RI-€ORN,  71.      [L.  quatuor,  four,  and  cormt, 
horn.] 

The  name  of  certain  apterous  insects  having  four 
antenna?.  Brande. 

QUAD-RI-CORN'OUS,  a.    Having  four  horns. 
QUAD-RI-DEC'I-MAL,  a.     [L.  auadra  and  decern.] 
In  crystallography,  a   term    designating  a   crystal 
whose  prism,  or  the  middle  part,  has  four  faces  and 
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two  summits,  containing  together  ten  faces.     [Not 
used.] 
QUAD-RI-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  quadra  and  dentatus, 
toothed.] 
Iu  botany,  having  four  teeth  on  the  edge. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.    Arranged  in  four  rows  or 

ranks.  Loudon. 

QUAD'RI-FID,  a.     [L.  quadrifidus ;  quadra  and  Jindo, 
to  divide.] 

In  botany,  four-cleft,  i.  e.,  divided  about  half  way 
from  the  margin  to  the  base  ;  as,  ■daitadrifid  perianth  ; 
cut  about  half  way  into  four  segments,  with  linear 
sinuses  and  straight  margins;  as,  a  quadrifid  leaf. 
Martyn. 
QUAD-RI'GA,  n.    [L.]    A  car  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  as  represented  on  the  reverse  of  ancient 
medals. 
QUAD-RI-GE-NA'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  forty. 
aUAD-RU'LJ-GOUS,  a.  [L.  quadra  and  jugum,  yoke.] 
In  botany,  pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  as, 
a  quadrijugous  leaf. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL,   a.     [L.   quadra,   or  quatuor, 
four,  and  latus,  side.] 

Having  four  sides,  and  consequently  four  angles. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL,  n.  *  A  plane    figure  having 
four  sides,  and  consequenily  four  angles;  a  quadran- 
gular figure.  Hulton. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AI^NESS,   n.      The   property  of 
having  four  rijdu-lined  sides,  funning  as  many  right 
angles.  Diet. 
QUAD-RT-LIT'ER-AL,   a.      [L.   quadra,   or  quatuor, 
four,  and  litem,  letter.] 

Consisting  of  four  letters.     Parkhnrst.    Jtsiat.  Res. 

QUADRILLE',  (kwa-dnl'  or  ka-dril',)   n.     [Fr.]     A 

game  played  by  four  persons  with  forty  cards,  being 

the  remainder  of  the  pack  after  the  four  tens,  nines, 

and  eights  are  discarded.  Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  made  up  of  sets  of  dances, 
four  in  each  set.  Smart. 

QUAD-RIL'LION,  (kwod-ril'yun,)  -n.     According  to 
the  English  notation,  the  number  produced  by  involv- 
ing a  million  to  the  fourth  power,  or  a  unit  with 
twenty-four     ciphers    annexed  ;    according    to    the 
French  notation,  a  unit  with  fifteen  ciphers  annexed. 
QUAD-RI-Lo'ISATE,  )  a.       [L.   quadra,    or    quatuor, 
QUAD'RI-Lo-BiCD,     \      four,  and  lobus,  Gr.  Xnfjoc.] 
In  botany,  having  four  lobes  ;  as,  a  quadrilobed  leaf. 
Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-LOCU--LAR,  a.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
locttlus,  a  cell.] 

Having  four  cells  ;  four-celled  ;  as,  a  quadrilocular 
pericarp.  Martyn. 

QUAD'RIN,  n.     [L.  quadrinus.] 

A  mite;  a  small  piece  of  money,  in  value  about  a 
fart  hi  n  u'.     [JW  in  use.]  Bailey. 

QUAD-RI-No'AlI-AL,  a.      [L.  quadra,   quatuor,   and 

In  aliebra,  consisting  of  four  terms. 
QUAD-RI-NOM'IC-AL,   a.      Consisting  of  four    de- 
nominations or  terms.  Diet. 
QUAD-RIP' AR-TlTE,    a,      [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
partitas,  divided.] 

Divided  into  four  parts  ;  in  botany,  divided  to  the 
base  into  four  parts. 
QUAD-RIP' AR-TITE-LY,   adv.      In  four   divisions; 

in  a  quadripartite  distribution. 
QUAD-RI-PAR-TI''TION,   (kwod-re-par-tish'un,)  n. 
A  division  by  four  or  into  four  equal  parts  ;  or  the 
taking  the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or  number. 
*.  Huiton. 

QUAD'RI-REME,  n.     [L.  quadriremis ;  quatuor,  four, 
and  rrmus,  oar.] 

A  galley  with  four  benches  of  oars  or  rowers. 

Mitford. 
QUAD-RI-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
syllable.] 

A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 
QUAD'RI-VALVE,  )  a.    In  botany,  having  four 

QUAD-RI-VALVU.-LAR,  j    valves  ;  foiir-valved  ;  as, 

a  quadrivalve  pericarp.  Martyn. 

QUAD'RI-VALVES,  n.  pi.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
valva,  valve.] 

A  door  with  four  folds  or  leaves. 
QUAD-RIV'I-AL,  a.      [L.  quadrtvium;  quatuor,  four, 
and  via,  way.] 

Having  four  wavs  meeting  in  a  point. 
QUAD-ROON',  >  °  , 

QUA'TER-ON,  1  "■     tL>  <luad™,  quatuor.] 

In  Spanish  America,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  wo- 
man by  a  white  man  ;  a  person  quarter-blooded. 

Clavigero. 
QUAD'RU-MAN,  v.     [L.  quadra  and  manus,  hand.] 
An  animal  having  four  hands  that  correspond  to 
the  hands  of  a  man,  as  a  monkey.  Lawrence,  Lett. 
QUAD-Rfj'MA-NA,    n.    pi.       Animals    having    four 

hands,  as  monkeys. 
QUAD-Ru'MA-NOUS,a.     Having  four  hands;  four- 
handed.  Lawrence,  Lect. 
QUAD'RUNE,    n.      A    gritstone   with  a  calcareous 

QUAD'RU-PED,  a.     [L.  quadrupes ;  quadra,  quatuor, 
four,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Having  four  legs  and  feet. 
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QUAD'RU-PED,  n.    An  animal  having  four  legs  and 

feet,  as  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  lion,  &c. 
QUAD'RU-PIE,  a.     [L.  quudruplus ;  quadra,  quatuor, 

and  plico,  to  fold.] 

Fourfold  ;  four  times  told  ;  as,  to  make  quadruple 

restitution  for  trespass  or  theft. 
QUAD'RU-PLE,  n.    Four  times  the  sum  or  number ; 

as,  to  receive  quadruple  the  amount  in  damages  or 

profits. 
QUAD'RU-PLE,  v.  U    To  make  four  times  as  much, 

QUAD'RU-PLED,  pp.  or  a.   Made  four  times  as  much 

or  many. 
QUAD-RO'PLI-€ATE,  a.     Fourfold  ;   four  times  re- 
peated ,  jis,  a  quadruplicate  ratio  or  proportion. 
QUAD-RuTH-CATE,  v.  L     [L.  quadruplico ;  quatuor 

and  plico,  to  fold.] 

To  make  fourfold  ;  to  double  twice. 
QUAD-Ru'PLl-eA-TED,  pp.     Made  fourfold. 
QUAD-RU-PLI-€A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making 

fourfold  and  taking  four  times  the  simple  sum  or 

amount. 
QUAD'RU-PLING,  ppr.    Making  four  times  as  much 

or  many. 
QUAD'RU-PLY,  adv.    To  a  fourfold  quantity ;  as,  to 

be  quadruply  recompensed.  Swift. 

QU-rE'RE,     [L.]      Inquire;    better    written    Query, 

which  see. 
QU^GST'OR,  (kwest'or,)    See  Questor. 
QUAFF,  (kwaf,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  coiffcr,  to  cap  or  hnod  ;  se 

coiffer,  to  fuddle,  or  be  fuddled,  from  coiffe,  a  hood. 

But  qu.    In  the  Ethiopic,  fHDck  quaf,  or  hwof,  is  to 

draw,  to  draw  out.    Ludolf,  407.    In  Arabic,  ^jla 

kauba  or  kwaba,  is  to  drink  largely,  or  to  devour,  as 
food.] 
To  drink  ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 


[I  ■  ,j;a<jr< 


Shale. 
Milton. 


Qua^'imiiiort.dity  and  joy. 

QUAFF,  v.  i.    To  drink  largely  or  luxuriously. 

South..     Dryden. 

QUAFF'iSD,  (kw'aft,)  pp.  Drank ;  swallowed  in 
large  draughts. 

QIIAFF.'ER,  n.     One  that  quaffs  or  drinks  largely. 

QUAFF'ING,  ppr.     Drinking;  swallowing  draughts. 

QUAG,  n.     See  Quagmire. 

QUAG'GA,  n.  *  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  the 
Equus  Quagga,  nearly  allied  to  the  ass  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  zebra  on  the  other.  It  inhabits  South- 
ern Africa. 

QUAG'GY,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  root  of 
quake.] 

Yielding  to  the  feet  or  trembling  under  the  foot,  as 
soft,  wet  earth. 

QUAG'MIRE,  n.  [That  is,  quake-mire.]  Soft,  wet 
land,  which  has  a  surface  firm  enough  to  bear  a  per- 
son, but  which  shakes  or  yif  ids  under  the  feet. 

Tusser.     Sliak.    More. 

QUA'HAUG,  (kwaw'hog,)  n.  In  JVew  England,  the 
popular  name  of  a  large  species  of  clam  or  bivalvular 
shell-fish. 

[  This  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  natives.] 

QUAID,  a.  or  pp.  [For  Quailed.]  Crushed,  sub- 
dued, or  depressed.     [J\Totused.]  Spenser. 

QUaIL,  (kwale,)  v.  i.  [Quail,  in  English,  signifies  to 
sink  or  languish,  to  curdle,  and  to  crush  or  quell. 
The  Italian  has  quagliare,  to  curdle,  and  the  Sax. 
cwellan,  to  quell,  and  the  D.  kwaal  is  disease.  If 
these  are  of  one  family,  the  primary  sense  is  to 
shrink,  to  withdraw,  and  transitively,  to  beat  down. 
In  W.  cwl  signifies  a  flagging  or  drooping  ;  cwla, 
faint,  languid.] 

1.  To  sink  into  dejection  ;  to  languish  ;  to  fail  in 
spirits.  Shak.     Knolles.     Picrpont. 

2.  To  fade  ;  to  wither.     [Obs.]  Hakcwill. 
QUaIL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  caillcr;  Sp.  cuajar ;  Port,  coalhar  : 

It.  quagliare,  to  curdle  ;  W.  caul,  a  calPs  maw,  ren- 
net, chyle,  a  curd  ;  ceuiaw,  to  curdle.    The  sense  is, 

To  curdle  ;  to  coagulate  ;  as  milk.  Bailey. 

QUAIL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cwellan.] 

To  crush  ;  to  depress  ;  to  sink  ;  to  subdue. 

Spenser. 

QUaIL,  n.*  [It.  quaglia  ;  Fr.  caille;  Arm.  coaill.] 

A  vague  English  popular  name  of  certain  gallina- 
ceous birds,  closely  allied  to  the  partridges.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  more  than  twenty  different  species,  and  of 
more  than  one  genus.  Its  application  in  New  Eng- 
land varies  within  short  distances,  which  is  believed 
also  to  he  the  fact  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

QUaIL'ING, ppr.     Failing;  languishing. 

QUAIL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  failing  in  spirit  or  resolu- 
tion ;  decay.  Shak. 

QUAIL'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  or  call  for  alluring  quails 
into  a  net ;  a  kind  of  leathern  purse  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  partly  filled  with  horse  hair,  with  a  whistle  at 
the  end.  Encne. 

QUAINT,  (kwatite,)  a.t  [Old  Fr.  coint,  Arm.  cocnt, 
count,  pretty-  I"  Norman  French,  coint  is  familiar, 
affable,  and  accoinct,  is  very  necessary  or  familiar. 
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The  latter  word  would  lead  us  to  refer  quaint  to  the 
Latin  accinctus,  ready  ;  but  Skinner  thinks  it  more 
probably  from  comptus,  neat,  well-dressed.] 

1.  Nice;  scrupulously  and  superfluously  exact; 
having  petty  elegance  ;  as,  a  quaint  phrase  ;  a  quaint 
fashion.  ,     Sidney.     Shak. 

To  Bhow  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Sliak 

2.  Subtile  ;  artful.     [Obs.]  Chaucer 

3.  Fine-spun  ;  artfully  framed.       Shak.     Milton. 

4.  Affected  ;  as,  quaint  fopperies.  Swift. 

5.  In  common  use,  odd  ;  fanciful ;  singular ;  and  so 
used  by  Chaucer. 


neatness    or 
curled. 
2.  Artfully. 


spruceness ; 


3.  Ingeniously ;  with  dexterity. 

I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss. 


nplicity  which  is  far  above  the  quaint- 


uam 


Eth.  V\L>  i  1  hwyka,  to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

1.  To  shake  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  be  agitated  with 
quick  but  short  motions  continually  repeated  ;  to 
shudder.  Thus  we  say,  a  person  quakes  with  fear  or 
terror,  or  with  cold.     Heb.  xii. 

2.  To  shake  with  violent  convulsions,  as  well  as 
with  trembling;  as,  the  earth  qualics ;  the  mountains 
quake.     J\Teh.  i. 

3.  To  shake,  tremble,  or  move,  as  the  earth  under 
the  feet  ;  as,  the  quaking  mud.  Pope. 

QUaKE,  v.  t.    To  frighten;  to  throw  into  agitation. 


[Not  used.] 
QUAKE,  n.     A 


shake;  a  trembling;  a  shudder;  a 
tremulous  agitation.  Suckling. 

QUAK'ER,  n.  One  that  quakes  ;  but  usually  one  of 
the  religious  sect  called  Frilni.s.  This  name,  Qua- 
kers, is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  sect  in  re- 
proach, on  account  of  some  agitations  which  distin- 
guished them  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  appropriated  to 
them  by  way  of  reproach. 

QUAK'ER-ISH,  a.     Like  a  Quaker. 

QUAK'ER-ISM,  n.  The  peculiar  manners,  tenets,  or 
worship  of  the  Quakers.  Milner.     Boswell. 

QUAK'ER-LY,  a.     Resembling  Quakers.   Goodman. 

QUAK'ER- Y,  n.    Quakerism. 

QUAK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shaking;  trembling. 

QUaK'ING,  n.  A  shaking  ;  tremulous  agitation  ; 
trepidation.     Dan.  x. 

QUAK'ING-GRASS,  n.  The  name  of  various  species 
of  graminaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Briza,  whose  spikelets  have  a  tremulous  motion. 
P.  Cyc. 

QUAK'ING-LY,  adv.     Tremblingly. 

QUAL'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  qualify.]  That  may  be 
qualified  ;  that  may  be  abated  or  nMdified.     Barrow. 

QUAL-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Qualify.]  Any 
natural  endowment  or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a 
person  for  a  place,  office,  or  employment,  or  enables 
him  to  sustain  any  character  with  success.  Integ- 
rity and  talents  should  be  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  for  men  intrusted  with  public  af- 
fairs ;  but  private  interest  and  party  spirit  will  often 
dispense  with  these  and  all  other  qualifications. 


2.  Legal  power  or  requisite  ;  as,  the  qualifications 
of  electors. 

3.  Abatement ;  diminution.  Ralegh. 

4.  Modification  ;  restriction  ;  limitation.  Words 
or  expressions  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  with- 
out any  qualification. 

QUAL-I-FI-Ca'TOR,  n.  In  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  exam- 
ine and  prepare  causes  for  trial.  Mtirdock. 

QUAL'I-FI-£D,  (kwoL'e-fide,)  pp.  or  <r.t  Fitted  by 
accomplishments  or  endnwinents  ;  modified. 

Qualified  fee  ;  in  law,  a  base  fee,  or  an  estate  which 
has  a  qualification  annexed  to  it,  and  which  ceases 
with  the  qualification,  as  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale. 

Qualified  negative  ;  in  legislation,  the  power  of  neg- 
ativing hills  which  have  passed  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  ;  a  power  vested  in  the  president, 
governor,  or  other  officer,  but  subject  to  be  overruled 
and  defeated  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  the  two  houses, 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Ihe  con- 
stitution. United  States.      W.  Smith. 

Qualified  property,  is  that  which  depends  on  tem- 
porary possession,  as  that  in  wild  animals  reclaimed. 

QUAL'I-FI-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  qualified 
or  fitted. 

QUAL'I-FI-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  qualifies  ;  that 
winch  modifies,  reduces,  tempers,  or  restrains. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,   DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


*  ,See  Pictorial  lUustrttliviis. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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QU^I/'I-Ft,  v.  t.  [Fr.  qualifier  i  It.  qualificare;  Sp. 
calijic.ar;  L.  c/iic/;.:,  such,  and/uew,  to  make.] 

1.  To  fit  fur  nny  place,  oilier,  occupation,  or  char- 
acter ;  to  furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose  ;  as,  to  qual- 
ify a  man  for  a  judge,  for  a  minister  of  state  or  of  the 
gospel,  for  a  general  or  admiral.  Holiness  alone  call 
qualify  men  for  the  society  of  holy  beings. 

2.  To  make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privi- 
lege ;  to  furnish  with  legal  power  or  capacity  ;  as,  in 
England,  to  qualify  a  man  to  kill  game. 

3.  To  abate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish  ;  as,  to  qualify 
the  rigor  of  a  statute. 

Bill  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage.  Shak. 

4.  To  ease  ;  to  assuage.  Spenser. 

5.  To  modify  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  limit  by  exceptions  ; 
0-s,  to  qualify  words  or  expressions,  or  "to  qualify  the 
sense  of  words  or  phrases. 

6.  To  modulate  ;  to  vary  ;  as,  to  qualify  sounds. 

<WAL'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Furnishing  with  the 
necessary  qualities,  properties,  or  accomplishments, 
for  a  place,  station,  or  business;  furnishing  with 
legal  power  ;  abating  ;    tempering;    modifying;    re- 

QUAL'I-TA-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  quality.  Qualita- 
tive analysis,  ill  chemistry,  is  that  in  which,  by  finding 
certain  qualities  in  a  compound,  we  determine  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

QUAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  quahtas,  from  quails,  such;  Fr. 
qualitc  ,-  Sp.  caliiluil  ;   It.  qualitd  ;  Ir.  call.] 

1.  Property  ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  body  or  sub- 
stance, or  can  be  predicated  of  it.  Qualities  are  nat- 
ural or  accidental.  Thus  wiiiteness  is  a  natural  qual- 
ity of  snow  ;  softness  is  a  natural  quality  of  wool  and 
fur ;  hardness  is  a  natural  quality  of  metals  and 
wood  ;  figure  and  dimension  are  (he  natural  quali- 
ties of  solids  ;  but  a  particular  figure,  as  a  cube,  a 
square,  or  a  sphere,  is  an  accidental  or  adventitious 
quality.  The  fluidity  of  metals  is  an  accidental  qual- 
ity. Essential  qualities  are  such  as  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  thing  what  it  is.  Sensible  qualities  are 
such  as  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  color  of  cloth,  the  taste  of  salt  or  sugar, 
&c. 

2.  Nature,  relatively  considered  :  as,  the  quality  of 
an  action  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 

Other  orealuivs  have  net  i (element  to  examine  the  quality  of  that 
which  is  done  by  them.  Hooker. 

•   3.  Virtue  or  particular  power  of  producing  certain 
effects  ;  as,  the  qualities  of  plants  or  medicines. 

4.  Disposition;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  \v;ioilr'i-  iliruieli  Ok  s[re-c;,  and  note 

The  qualities  of  people.  Shale. 

5.  Virtue  or  vice  ;  as,  good  qualities,  or  bad  quali- 

6.  Acquirement ;  accomplishment ;  a: 
of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and  fencing, 

7.  Character. 

The  attorney  partakes  of  both  qualities,  that  of  a  judge  of  tht 
ooort,  and  that  of  attorney-general.  Bacon. 

8.  Comparative  rank  ;  condition  in  relation  to  oth- 
ers ;  as,  people  of  every  quality. 


Dryden. 
the  qualities 
Clarendon. 


9.  Superior  rank  ;  superiority  of  birth  ■ 
s,  persons  of  quality;  ladies  of  quality. 

10.  Persons  of  high  rank,  collectively. 


station  ; 


eling  habits. 

QUXLM,  (kwam,)  n.  [D.  ltwaal,  disease  ;  kwaalyk, 
sick;  G.  qudlen,  to  pain  or  vex.  In  G.  qualmis  steam, 
vapor,  exhalation  ;  D.  kwalm,  id.  The  Danish  qvalm 
signifies  vapor,  steam,  fume,  exhalation  ;  qralmer,  to 
ramble  ;  det  giver  qvalmc,  it  rises  in  the  stomach. 
The  latter  is  the  English  word.] 

1.  A  risinir  in  tlw  stnmar/i,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ; 
a  fit  of  nausea,  or  a  disposition  or  effort  of  the  stom- 
ach to  eject  its  contents. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  or  seizure  of  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach ;  a  sensation  of  nausea  ;  as,  qualms  of  heart-sick 
agony.  Milton. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  looked 

On  holy  garb.ig,',  [bough  by  llumer  cooked  r  Roscommon. 

3.  A  scruple  of  conscience,  or  uneasiness  of  con- 
science. 

QUALM'ISH,  (kwilm'ish,)  a.  [Supra.]  Sick  at  the 
stomach;  inclined  to  vomit;  affected  with  nausea 
or  sicklv  languor.  Dryden. 

QUXLM'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  qualmish  manner. 

ar.\I.M'lSU-NESS,.n.     Nausea. 

QUAM'DI-U  SE  BE'JfE  GES'SE-RIT,  [L.]  Dur- 
ing good  behavior. 

aUAM'O-CLIT,  n.  A  genus  ef  climbing  ornamental 
plants,  allied  to  the  convolvulus,  found  in  the  hot 
parts  of  America,  also  in  India  and  China.     P.  Cue. 

QUAN'DA-RY,  n.  Doubt;  uncertainty;  a  state  of 
difficulty  or  perplexity. 

QUAN'DA-RY,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty.     [Not  used.]  Otway. 


QUA 

QUANT,  (kwant,)  n.     A  round  cap  at  the  bottom  of  a 

pole,  as  of  a  jumping  pole,  to  prevent  its  sinking  into 

the  ground.  H.dliir.ell. 

QUAN'Tl-TA-TIVE,  a.     [See  Quantity.]     Relating 

to  quantity.  Taylor. 

Quantitative  analysis,  in   chemistry,  is  that  which 

determines  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  of  the 

elements  which  make  up  a  compound. 
QUAN'TI-TIVE,   a.      [See   Quantity.]      Estimable 

according  to  quantity.  Digby. 

QUANTI-TIVE-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  measurable  by 

quantity. 
QUAN'TI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  quantitt ;  It.  quanlitd  ;  Sp.  can- 

titad;  from  L.  quantitas,  from  quantus,  how  much,  or 


as  much  as ;  Pers.  <XI^  chand,  how  much ;  c£<Xib=. 
chundi,  quantity.] 

1.  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  in- 
creased or  d nished.  Cheyne.     Johnson 

This  definition  is  defective,  and  as  applicable  to 
many  other  properties  as  to  quantity.  A  definition 
strictly  philosophical  can  not  be  given.  In  common 
usage,  quantity  is  a  mass  or  collection  of  matter,  of 
indeterminate  dimensions,  but  consi-ting  cf  particles 
which  can  not  be  ili-.t mguished,  or  which  are  not 
customarily  distinguished,  or  which  are  considered 
in  the  aggregate.  Thus  we  say,  a  quantity  of  earth, 
a  quantity  of  water,  a  quantity  of  air,  of  light,  of  heat, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  of  timber,  of  corn,  of  paper.  But 
we  do  not  say,  a  quantity  of  men,  or  of  horses,  or  of 
houses  ;  for,  as  these  are  considered  as  separate  in- 
dividuals or  beings,  we  call  an  assemblage  of  them 
a  number  or  multitude. 

2.  An  indefinite  extent  of  space 

3.  A  portion  or  part. 

If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  A  large  portion  ;  as,  a  medicine  taken  in  quan- 
tities, that  is,  in  large  quantities.  Jlrbuthnot. 

5.  In  mathematics,  any  Hung  which  can  be  multi- 
plied, divided,  or  measured.  Day. 

Thus  mathematics  is  called  the  science  of  quan- 
tity. In  algebra,  quantities  are  known  and  unknown. 
Known  quantities  are  usually  represented  by  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c  ;  and  unknown  quan- 
tities are  expressed  by  the  last  letters,  x,  y,  z,  &c. 
Letters  thus  used  to  represent  quantities  are  them- 
selves called  quani/lies.  A  simple  quantity  is  expressed 
by  one  term,  as  -f-a,  or  — abc  ;  a  compound  is  expressed 
by  more  terms  than  one,  connected  by  the  signs  + 
plus,  or  —  minus,  a3  a-\-b,  or  a — i-f-c.  Quantities 
which  have  the  sign  -f-  prefixed,  are  called  positive  or 
affirmative  ;  those  which  have  the  sign  —  prefixed, 
are  called  negative.  Daifs  Algebra. 

6.  In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a  syllable  ;  that 
which  determines  the  time  in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

Holder.     Encyc. 

7.  In  logic,  a  category,  universal,  or  predicament; 
a  general  conception.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

8.  In  music,  the  relative  duration  of  a  note  or  syl- 
lable. Busby. 

Quantity  of  matter,  in  a  body,  is  the  measure  arising 
from  the  joint  consideration  of  its  magnitude  and 
density,  being  expressed  by,  or  proportional  to,  the 
product  of  the  two.  Hutton. 

Quantity  of  motion,  in  a  body,  is  the  measure  arising 
from  the  joint  consideration  of  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  its  velocity;  the  same  as  Mum  en  him.     Hutton. 

QUAN'TUM,  n.     [L]     The  quantity  ;  the  amount. 

QUAM'TUM  MER'U-IT,  [L.]  In  law,  an  action 
grounded  on  a  promise  that  the  defendant  would 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  service  as  much  as  he 
slintild  tleserve. 

QUAN'TUM  SUF'FI-CIT,  [L.]   Sufficient ;  as  much 

QUAN'TUM  VA-LE'BAT,  [L.]  An  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant,  for  goods  sold,  as  much  as 
they  were  worth.  Blackstone. 

QUA-QUA-VERS'AL,  a.  [L.  quaqua,  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  versus,  finin  vcrtii,  to  turn.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  dip  of  beds  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  round  a  center,  as  of  beds  of 
lava  round  a  crater.  Lyell. 

QUAR'AN-TlNE,  (kwor'an-teen,)  n.  [It.  quarantine, 
forty  ;  Sp.  quarantcna ;  Fr.  quarantaine ;  from  the  root 
of  L.  quartus,  fourth,  Fr.  carrcan,  a  square,  carrer,  to 
square,  Arm.  carrea,  to  square,  W.  cwar,  square,  Eng. 
quart.     See  Quart  and  So.uahe.] 

1.  Properly,  the  space  of  forty  days  ;  appropriately, 
the  term  of  forty  days,  during  which  a  ship,  arriving 
in  port,  and  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  ma- 
lignant, contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all 
intercourse  with  the  city  or  place.  This  time  was 
chosen  because  it  was  supposed  that  any  infectious 
disease  would  break  out,  if  at  all,  within  that  period. 
Hence, 

2.  Restraint  of  intercourse  to  which  a  ship  is  sub- 
jected, on  the  presumption  that  she  may  be  infected, 
either  for  forty  days  or  for  any  other  limited  term.  It 
is  customary  for  the  proper  officers  to  determine  the 
period  of  restraint  at  their  discretion,  according  to 
circumstances.  Hence  we  hear  of  a  quarantine  of 
five  days,  of  ten,  of  thirty,  &c,  as  well  as  of  forty. 


QUA 

We  say,  a  ship  performs  quarantine,  or  rides  at  quar- 
antine. We  also  apply  the  word  to  persons.  The 
passengers  and  crew  perform  quarantine. 

3.  In  law,  the  period  of  forty  days,  during  which 
the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land,  has  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  the  mansion-house. 

QUAR-AN-TlNE',  (l<u  or-an-leen',)  v.  I.  To  prohibit 
from  intercourse  with  a  city  or  its  inhabitants  ;  to 
compel  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  shore  for  some 
limited  period,  on  account  of  real  or  supposed  infec- 
tion ;  applied  to  ships,  or  to  persons  and  goods. 

QUAR-AN-Tf  N'£D,  (kwor-an-teend',) pp.  Restrained 
from  communication  with  the  shore  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod ;  as  a  ship  or  its  crew  and  passengers. 

QUAR-AN-TiN'ING,  ppr.  Prohibiting  from  inter- 
course with  the  port;  as  a  ship  or  its  crew  and  pas- 

QUAR'ItE,  for  Quarry,  is  not  in  use. 

QUAR'REL,  n.  [W  cweryl;  Fr.  qaerelle ;  L.  and  It. 
querela  ;  Sp.  querella  or  queja  ;  Arm.  qarell ;  L.  quercr, 
to  complain,  that  is,  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice. 
Hence  we  see  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  as  brawl. 
The  L.  queror  coincides  in  elements  with  the  Ir. 
gairim,  to  call,  to  bawl,  to  shout,  and  gcaran,  a  com- 
plaint ;  Sax.  ceorian,  to  complain  or  murmur;  G.  gir- 
ren  and  kirrcn ;  D.  kirren  and  korren  ;  Dan.  kerrer. 
The  latter  signifies  to  complain,  to  expostulate,  and 
kerrer  sig  eftcr,  to  care,  or  take  heed  of,  a  sense 
which  would  unite  the  word  with  the  L.  euro,  enra  ; 
and  in  Sax.  cearig  sii'iiilics  complaining,  and  careful, 
solicitous;  Heb.  Oh.  Syr.  and  Ar.  Nip.    Class  Gr,No. 


Shak. 

On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.  Dryden. 

3.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord  ,  open  vari- 
ance between  parties.  Hammond. 

4.  Cause  of  dispute. 

The  king's  quarrel  is  honorable.  Shale. 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief,  repri- 
sal, or  action. 


8.  Objection  ;  ill  will,  or  reason  to  complain  , 
ground  of  objection  or  dispute. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him.  —  Mark  vi. 

7.  Something  peevish,  malicious,  or  disposed  to 
make  trouble.     [Mot  used.]  Shak. 

QUAR'REL,  n.  [W.  cioarcl,  a  dart  or  javelin,  a  ker- 
nel ;  Qwarelu,  to  dart,  to  kern,  to  curdle  ;  from  cwar, 
a  quick  rise,  a  puff;  Fr.  carreau,  a  bolt.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  shoot,  throw,  or  drive.] 

1.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head.  [JMot  used  unless 
in  poetry.]  Camden. 

2.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass,  or  a  square 
pane  placed  diagonally.   [See  Quarry  and  SquARE.] 

Oloss.  ofArchit. 
QUAR'REL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  quercller.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and  angry 
words  ;  to  wrangle  ;  to  scold.  How  odious  to  see 
husband  and  wife  quarrel! 

2.  To  fight ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  contend  ;  to  squabble; 
used  of  two  persons,  or  of  a  small  number.  It  is 
never  used  of  armies  and  navies  in  combat.  Chil- 
dren and  servants  often  quarrel  about  trifles.  Tav- 
ern-hunters sometimes  quarrel  over  their  cups. 

3.  To  fall  into  variance. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shak. 

4.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

1  will  not  qua  reel  wiih  a  sli^n  mistake.  Roscommon. 

Me u  i : : , :  i  y  willi   |I|,  -ir  I  i , ,,  [,  ewt  rrelin  z  will]   tils  attributes  — 

quarreling  well  Lie  ]J,  iiig  that  made    ihni,  are!  who  is  COI1- 

sUntly  doing  them  good.  Eliph.  Steele. 

5.  To  disagree  ;  to  be  at  variance ;  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance in  form  or  essence. 


The  fere  par!  I 


"'JS 


•ting  kind, 


QUAR'REL,  v.  t.     To  quarrel  with.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel ;  as,  to  quarrel  a  man 
out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 

QUAR'REL-ER,  n.  One  who  quarrels,  wrangles,  or 
fights. 

QUAU'REL-ING,  ppr.  Disputing  with  vehemence 
or  loud,  angry  words;  scolding;  wrangling;  fight- 
ing; fiioline  fault;  disagreeing. 

QUAR'REL-ING,  n.  [Supra.]  Contention  ;  dispute 
in'  angry  words  ;  breach  of  concord ;  a  caviling  or 
finding  fault ;  disagreement. 

QUAR'REL-OIJS,  (kwor'rel-us,)  a.  Apt  or  disposed 
to  quarrel  ;  petulant:  easily  provoked  to  enmity  or 
contention.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

QUAR'REL-SC-.ME,  (kwor'rel-sum,)  a.  Apt  to  quar- 
rel ;  given  to  brawls  and  contention  ;  inclined  to 
petty  fighting;  easily  irritated  or  provoked  to  con- 
test ;  irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petulant.  Bacon. 

QUAR'REL-SOME-LY,  adv.  In  a  quarrelsome  man- 
ner ;  with  a  quarrelsome  temper  ;  petulantly.      Hall.. 

QUAR'REL-SOMENESS,  n.  Disposition  to  engage 
in  contention  and  brawls  ;  petulance. 

QUAR'RI-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Dug  from  a  pit  or  cavern. 
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QUAR'RI-ER,  n.     A  worker  at  a  quarry. 
QUAR'RY,  (kwor're,)  n.    [Fr.  carre,  for  quarri ;  Arm. 
id.     See  Quarantine.] 

1.  A  pane  of  glass  of  a  peculiar  form  ;  a  quarrel, 
which  see.     [Nut  in  use.]  Mortimer. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head.  [See  Quarrel.] 
[Not  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

3.  In  falconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pursuing 
or  has  killed. 

[Perhaps  from  L.  quairo,  Fr.  querir,  to  seek.]       ' 

4.  Among  hunters,  a  part  of  the  entrails  of  the 
beast  taken,  given. to  the  hounds.  Encyc. 

5.  A  heap  of  game  killed.  Smart. 
QUAR'RY,  re.     [Fr.  car ri ire.,  formerly  Norm,  quarricr. 

I  know  not  whether  the  original  sense  of  this  word 
was  a  pit  or  mine,  from  dinging,  or  whether  the 
sense  was  a  place  for  squaring  stone.  The  Fr.  carriere 
signifies  not  only  a  quarry,  but  a  career,  coarse,  race, 
from  the  L.  curro,  which  can  nut  be  from  squaring. 
If  the  sense  was  a  pit,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Heb. 

Ch.  and  Eth.  TTO,  to  dig  ;  Ar.  \yj  kara  or  kwara,  to 

dig,  to  run  violently,  to  leap.  If  the  sense  is  from 
squaring,  see  Square.  See  Class  Gr,  No.  35,  30,  53, 
57,  63.] 

1.  A  place,  cavern,  or  pit,  where  stones  are  dug 
from  the  earth,  or  separated  from  a  large  mass  of 
rocks.  We  generally  apply  the  word  mine  to  the  pit 
from  which  are  taken  metals  and  coals  ;  from  quar- 
ries are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble,  free- 
stone, slate,  &c. 

2.  In  Parti,  the  quarries  are  a  vast  cavern  under 
the  citv,  several  miles  in  extent. 

QUAR'RY,  (kwor're,)  v.  i.    To  prey  upon,  as  a  vul- 
ture or  harpy.  VEstrange. 
[A  low  word,  and  not  much  used.] 

QUAR'RY,  d.  t.  To  dig  or  take  from  a  quarry ;  as,  to 
ijuami  marble. 

QUAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Digging  stones  from  a  quarry. 

QUAR'RY-ING,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  digging 
stones  from  a  quarry. 

QUAR'RY-MAN,  n.    A  man  who  is  occupied  in  quar- 

QUART,  h.  [It.  quarta;  Fr.  quarte,  from  quart,  a 
fourth,  L.  quartos;  D.  lewart;  G.  quart;  from  VV. 
cwar,  the  root  of  square,  or  from  the  root  of  Gr.  ana, 
to  fit  or  suit,  to  square.  We  see  in  the  Amharic,  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  Ethiopic,  art  is  four,  and  arteu 
is  fourth,  L.  quartus.  Ludolf,  Amh.  57.  This  with 
the  Celtic  pronunciation,  as  guerre  for  war,  becomes 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  a  quarter.     [Not  in  vse.] 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  two  pints. 

3.  A  vessel  containing  r lie  fourth  of  a  gallon. 
QUART,  (kirt,)  n      Four  cards;   successive  cards  of 

the  same  suit  in  the  game  of  piquet.  Hoyle. 

QUAR'TAN,  a.     [L.  quartanus,  the  fourth.] 

Designating  the  fourth  ;  occurring  every  fourth 
day  ;  as,  a  quartan  ague  or  fever. 

QUAR'TAN,  n.  An  intermitting  ague  that  occurs 
every  fourth  day,  or  with  intermissions  of  seventy- 
two  hours. 

2.  A  measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  some 
other  measure. 

QUAR-TA'TION,  n.  In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  the 
alioying  of  one  part  of  gold  that  is  to  be  refined,  with 
three  parts  of  silver,  by  which  means  the  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  enabled  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  inferior  metals  originally  associated  with  it.   Ure. 

QUAR'TER,  n.*  [Fr.  quart,  quartier  ;  It.  quartiere  ;  Sp. 
quartet;  D.  kwartier ;  G.  quartier  ;  Sw.  quart,  qaartal; 
Dan.  qvart,  qoartal,  qvurteer ;  L.  quartus,  the  fourth 
part ;  from  W.  cwar,  a  square.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  as,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
of  a  mile  ;  one  quarter  of  the  expense.  Living  is  a 
quarter  dearer  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

2.  In  weight,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  of  112  lbs.,  that  is,  28  lbs.;  as,  a 
quarter  of  sugar. 

3.  In  dry  measure,  the  fourth  of  a  tun  in  weight, 
or  eight  bushels  of  grain  ;  as,  a  quarter  of  wheat ; 
also,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal.  Hutton. 

4.  In  astronomy,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  pe- 
riod or  monthly  revolution  ,  as,  the  first  quarter  after 
the  change  or  full. 

5.  A  region  in  the  hemisphere  or  great  circle  ;  ■pri- 
marily, one  of  the  four  cardinal  points;  as,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  used  indifferently  for  any 
region  or  point  of  compass.  From  what  quarter  does 
the  wind  blow?     Hence, 

6.  A  particular  region  of  a  town,  city,  or  country  ; 
as,  all  quarters  of  the  city  ;  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  or  of  the  continent.    Hence, 

7.  Usually  in  theplural,  quarters  ;  the  place  of  lodg- 
ing or  temporary  residence  ;  appropriately,  the  place 
where  officers  and  soldiers  lodge,  hut  applied  to  the 
lodgings  of  any  temporary  resident.  lie  called  on 
the  "general  at  his  quarters  ;  the  place  furnished  good 
winter  quarters  for  the  troops.     I  saw  the  stranger  at 

8.  Proper  station.  [his  quarters. 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasten  then.  Milton. 


QUA 

Bacon  uses  the  word  in  the  singular.  "  Make 
love  keep  quarter  " 

9.  On  boar!  of  ships,  quarters  signifies  the  stations 
or  places  where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in 
action.     Pipe  all  hands  to  quarters. 

10.  In  military  affairs,  the  remission  or  sparing  of 
the  life  of  a  captive  or  an  enemy  when  in  one's 
power  ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror  to  his  enemy, 
when  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself.  In  desperate 
encounters,  men  will  sometimes  neither  ask  nor 
give  quarter.  The  barbarous  practice  of  giving  no 
quarter  to  soldiers  in  a  fortress  taken  by  assault,  is 
nearly  obsolete. 

He  rr.ag-nifiis.1  his  own  cl-in.  ii^v,  n<i\v  l!i<y  v.-rr<>  at  his  mercy,  to 
offer  lliera  quarter  fur  then  lived,  if  th.y  would  <rive  up  the 
castle.  Clarendon. 

Lambs  at  the  mercy  of  wolves  must  expect  no  quarter. 

VEstrange.. 

11.  Treatment  shown  to  an  enemy  ;  indulgence. 

To  the  younsr,  if  you  -jive  t,.]er;*!'le  quarter,  you  indulge  them 
in  idleness  and  ruin  thein.     [Rarely  used.]  Collier. 

12.  Friendship;  amity;  concord.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shale. 

13.  In  the  slaughter-house,  one  limb  of  a  quadruped 
with  the  adjoining  parls  ;  or  one  fourth  part  of  the 
carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a  limb;  as,  a  fore 
quarter,  or  hind  quarter. 

14.  In  a  shoe,  the  part  which  forms  the  side  from 
the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

15.  In  the  menage,  the  quarters  of  a  horse's  foot  are 
the  sides  of  the  coffin,  between  the  toe  and  the  heel. 
False  quarters  are  a  cleft  in  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  ex- 
tending from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or  from  top  to 
bottom.  When,  for  any  disorder,  one  of  the  quar- 
ters is  cut,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  quarter-cast.  Encyc. 

16.  In  a  siege,  quarters  are  the  encampment  on 
one  of  tho  principal  passages  round  the  place  be- 
sieged, to  prevent  relief  and  intercept  convoys. 

17.  In  seminaries  of  learning,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
year,  or  three  months.  Tuition  and  board  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  the  quarter.  This  is  a  moderate  quarter 
bill. 

18.  The  quarter  of  a  ship,  is  the  part  of  a  ship's 
side  which  lies  toward  the  stern,  or  the  part  between 
the  aftinost  end  of  the  main-chains  and  the  sides  of 
the  stern,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  quarter- 
pieces.  Mar.  Diet. 

*19.  In  heraldry,  [one  of  the  divisions  of  a  shield, 
when  it  is  divided  crosswise.  —  E,  H.  Barker.] 

On  the  quarter,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  point  in 
the  horizon  considerably  abaft  the  beam,  but  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  stern. 

Quarter-bill,  among  seamen,  is  a  list  containing  the 
different  stations  where  the  officers  anil  crew  are  to 
take  post  in  time  of  action,  and  the  names  of  the 
men  assigned  to  each. 

Quarter-cloths;  long  pieces  of  painted  canvas,  ex- 
tended on  the  outside  of  the  quarter-netting  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  gallery  to  the  gangway. 

Quarter-gallery  ;  a  sort  of  balcony  on  tne  quarters 
of  a  ship. 

Quarter-railing  ;  narrow,  molded  planks,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  stern  to  the  gangway,  serving  as 
a  fence  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Head-quarters ;    the  tent  or   mansion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army. 
QUAR'TER,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  four  equal  parts. 

2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  into  parts.  Sliak. 

3.  To    divide   into  distinct  regions  or  compart- 

The  sailors  quartered  heaven.  Dryden. 

4.  To  station  soldiers  for  lodging  ;  as,  to  quarter 
troops  in  the  city,  or  among  the  inhabitants,  or  on 
the  inhabitants. 

5.  To  lodge  ;  to  fix  on  a  temporary  dwelling. 

They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  he  quartered.  Sliak. 

6.  To  diet.     [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras. 

7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms. 


[To  quarter  arms,  is  to  place  the  arms  of  other  fam- 
ilies in  the  compartments  of  a  shield,  which  is  di- 
vided into  four  quarters,  the  family  arms  being 
placed  in  the  first  quarter  But  when  more  than 
three  other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with  the  family 
arms,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  shield  into  a  suitable 
number  of  compartments  ;  and  still  the  arms  are 
said  to  be  quartered.  A  person  has  a  right  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  any  family  from  an  heiress,  of  which  he 
is  descended.  —  E.  II.  Barker.] 

C  JAR'TER,  v.  i.  To  lodge  ;  to  have  a  temporary 
residence.  The  general  quarters  at  a  hotel  in  Church 
Street. 

QUAR'TER-AGE,  n.    A  quarterlv  allowance. 

Hudibras. 

QUAR'TER-DAY,  n.  The  day  that  completes  three 
months,  the  quarter  of  a  year  ;  the  day  when  quar- 
terly payments  are  made  of  rent  or  interest. 

Spectator. 

QUAR'TER-DECK,  n.  That  part  of  the  deck  of  a 
ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the  mainmast. 


QUA 

But  in  some  kinds  of  vessels,  the  quarter-deck  does 
not  extend  to  the  mainmast,  but  is  raised  above  the 
main  deck. 

QU  AR'TER-SD,  pp.  Divided  into  four  equal  parts  or 
quarters  ;  separated  into  distinct  parts  ;  lodged  ;  sta- 
tioned for  lodging. 

QUAR'TER-FOIL,  n.  [Fr.  quaire,  four,  and  fcuille, 
leaf.]  In  architecture,  a  modem  term  denoting  a 
form  disposed  in  four  segments  of  circles,  supposed 
to  resemble  an  expanded  flower  of  four  petals. 

Gwilt. 

QU  AR'TER-ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  quarters  or  into 
distinct  parts  ;  stationing  for  lodgings. 

QUAR'TER-ING,  n.  *  A  station.  Mountagu. 

%  Assignment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  the  division  of  a  shield  containing 
many  coats.  jSshmole. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  series  of  quarters  or  small  up- 
right posts.  Gwilt. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of  a 
fourth  part  ;  as,  quarterly  seasons. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year  ;  as,  quarterly  payments  of  rent ;  a  quarterly 
visitation  or  examination.  The  secretary  requires 
quarterly  returns  from  his  officers. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  n.  A  periodical  work  published 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  adv.  By  quarters  ;  once  in  a  quarter 
of'a  year.     The  returns  are  made  quarterly. 

QUAR'TER-MXS-TER,  n.  In  an  army,  an  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  provide  quarters,  provisions,  forage, 
antl  ammunition,  for  the  army,  and  superintend  the 
supplies. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  petty  officer  who  attends  to 
the  helm,  binnacle,  signals,  &c,  under  the  direction 
of  the  master.  Totten. 

QUAR'TER-.MAS-TER-GEN'ER-AL,  n.  In  military 
affairs,  the  chief  officer  in  the  quarter-master's  de- 
partment. 

QUAR'TERN,  n.     The  fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  a  gil  . 

QUAR'TERN-LoAF,  ».  A  loaf  made  of  a  quarter 
of'a  stone  (14  lbs.)  of  flour. 

QUAR'TER-ROUND,  n.  In  architecture,  the  echinus 
or'ovolo. 

QUAR'TERS,  n.  pi.  In  architecture,  small,  upright 
timber  posts,  used  in  partitions.  Gwilt. 

QUAR'TER-SES -SIGNS,  n.pl.  In  England,  a  general 
court  held  quarterly  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  each 
county,  with  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  fel- 
onies and  trespasses  ;  but  capital  offenses  are  seldom 
or  never  tried  in  this  court.  Blackstonc. 

Quarter-sessions,  in  boroughs,  are  held  by  the  re- 
corders. Brande 

QUAR'TER-STAFF,  n.  A  weapon  of  defense  ;  so 
called  from  the  manner  of  using  it,  one  hand  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  half  way  be- 
tween the  middle  and  end.  Brande. 

QOAR.TETTE',  \  n.     In  music,  a  composition  in  four 

QUAR-TET',        j      parts,  each  performed  by  a  sin- 
gle voice  or  instrument. 
2.  In  poetry,  a  stanza  of  four  lines. 

QUAR'TILE,  re.  An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cle, ninety  degrees,  or  three  signs.   Hutton.     Dryden. 

QUAR'TINE,  n.  In  botany,  the  fourth  integument  of 
the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as 
the  first.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  there  are  more 
than  two  integuments.  Lindley. 

QUAR'TO.  n.     [L.  quartus.] 

A  book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ;  a  size 
made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which  then  makes 
four  leaves. 

QUAR'TO,  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book,  in  which 
a  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 

QUAR'TOZE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  four  aces  in 
the  game  of  piquet.  Hoyle. 

QUARTZ,  n.     [G.  quartz.] 

Pure  silex,  occurring  in  pellucid,  glassy  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated,  at 
each  end  by  a  pyramid  ;  and  also  in  masses  of  vari- 
ous colors,  more  or  less  transparent  to  opaque.  Rose 
quartz,  is  a  rose-colored  variety  ;  uinct/iyst.  a  violet; 
smoky  quartz,a  smoky-brown  ;  chalcedony, an  uncrys- 
tallized  variety,  neaily  white,  and  waxy  in  luster; 
camctian,  a  red  or  flesh-colored  chalcedony  ;  agate, 
a  chalcedony  in  parallel  or  concentric  layers  of  dif- 
ferent colors  ;  flint,  a  brown  or  black  variety  ;  jasper, 
an  opaque,  red,  yellow,  or  brown  quartz,  colored  by 
iron  or  ferruginous  clay. 

Quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  and 
abounds  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  Dana. 

QUARTZ-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [quartz  and  L.  fcro.] 
Consisting  chiefly  of  quartz.  Dana. 

QUAItTZ'TTE,  «.     Granular  quartz.  Dana. 

QUARTZ'oSE,  1  a.      Containing   quartz;    partaking 

QUARTZ'Y,  j  of  the  nature  or  qualities  of  quartz  ; 
resembling  quartz. 

QOAS,     j  re.     A  thin,  sour  beer,  much  used  by  the 

QUASS,  j  Russians,  made  by  pouring  warm  water 
on  rye  or  barley  meal.  Tooke. 

QUASH,  u.i.  [Sax.  cwysan ;  D.  kwcteen;  G.quetschen; 
Fr.  cassei- ;  It.  squassarc  ;  L.  quasso,  quatio.  Class 
Gs,  No.  17,  28,  60,  6S,  and  Class  Gd,  No.  38,  70.    See 

SqUEEZE.] 
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QUA 


Against  sharp  rocks,  l'dte  reeling  vessels  quashed.  Waller. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  subdue  ;  as,  to  quash  a  rebellion. 

Addison. 

3.  In  law,  to  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or  make 
void;  as,  U  quash  an  indictment.  He  prays  judg- 
ment of  the  writ,  or  declaration,  that  the  same  may 
be  quashed.  Blackstone. 

QUASH,  v.  i.    To  be  shaken  with  a  noise.      Sltarp. 

QUASH,  n.  A  species  of  cucurbita,  more  commonly 
and  more  properly  called  Scjuash  ;  so  called,  proba- 
bly, from  its  softness.     [See  the  verb.] 

QUASHED,  (kwosht,)  pp.  Crushed  ;  subdued  ; 
abated. 


before  English  words  to  express  resemblance  ;  as,  a 
guosi-contract,  an  implied  contract;  a  juoa-t-corpora- 
tion,a  body  that  is  partly  a  corporation  ;  a  jurist-argu- 
ment, that  which  resembles  or  is  used  as  an  argu- 

QUAS-I-Mo'DO,  n.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brands. 

QUAS-SA'TfON,  n.     [L.  quassatio.] 

The  act  of  shaking  ;  concussion;  the  state  of  be- 
ing shaken.  Oayton. 

QUAS'SIA,  (kwosh'ya,)  n.  [from  the  name  of  a  negro 
Quassi,  or  Quash,  who  prescribed  this  article  as  a 
specific] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  at  present  com- 
prising but  one  species,  viz.,  Quassia  amara,  (Lin- 
naeus.) Once  it  was  notch  employed  as  a  bitter  tonic 
medicine,  but  the  supply  not  equaling  the  demand, 
the  Picnena  excelsa  (Lindlcy)  was  gradually  substi- 
tuted, under  the  same  name,  and  is  the  article  which 
is  now  incorrectly  called  Quassia,  in  the  shops. 
Both  plants  belong  to  the  natural  order  Simarubac- 
cre,  Quassia  amara  being  a  native  of  Surinam, 
Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Panama,  while  Picrtena 
excelsa  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  and  bark, 
both  of  the  root  and  top,  of  both  these  articles,  are 
the  parts  employed  in  medicine. 

aUAS'PINE,  (  n.     A  name  given  by  Wiggers  to  the 

QUAS'SlTE,  j  bitter  principle  of  Picreena  excelsa, 
(Lindley.)  This  substance,  by  the  aid  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  very  small  white  prisms.  Its  taste 
is  intensely  bitter,  but  it  is  destitute  of  smell.  It  is 
not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  common  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated, 
il  melts  like  a  resin,  and,  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  brit- 
tle, translucent,  yellowish  mass.  It  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  6  eq.,  carbon  10  eq.,  and  oxygen  3  eq. ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  it  will  yet  prove  to  be 
either  a  basic  oxyd  of  a  compound  radical  of  H.  C. 
or  an  acid. 

QUAT,  n.  A  pustule  or  pimple.  Hence,  an  irritable 
person.     [Not  user/.]  Shah. 

QUA'TER-COUS'/NS,    (ka'ter-kuz'nz,)  n.  pi.      [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  cousin.] 
Those  within  the  first  four  degrees  of  kindred. 


QUA-TER'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  quaternarius,  from  quatuor.] 

The  number  four.  Boyle. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY,  o.      Consisting  of  four  ;  by  fours. 
Gregory. 
2.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  strata  supposed  to 
he  more  ancii-nl  ihati  Hie  upper  tertiary.         Dana. 
QUA-TER'NI-ON,    n.      [L.    quaternio,  from  quatuor, 
four.] 

1.  The  number  four.  Milton. 

2.  A  file  of  four  soldiers.    Acts  xii. 
QUA-TER'NI-ON,  v.  U    To  divide  into  files  or  com- 
panies. Milton. 

QUA-TER'NI-TY,  n.    [Supra.]    The  number  four. 
Brown. 

QUA-TER-NOX'A-LATE,  n.  A  combination  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  with  four  equivalents  of  a 
base. 

QIWTER-ON.     See  Quadroon. 

QUAT'RAIN,  n.     [Fr.,  from  quatre,  L.  quatuor,  four.] 
A  stanza  of  four  lines  rh\  ming  alternately. 

QUAVE,  for  Quaver,  is  not  "used.  [Dryden. 

QUAVE'MIRE,  for  Quagmire,  is  not  used.       ' 

QUA'VER,  v.  i.  [VV.  cinlnaio,  to  quaver,  to  trill ;  Sp. 
quiebro,9.  musical  shake  or  trill  .  quirbru,  a  break, 
fracture,  failure.  It  coincides  in  elements  with  quib- 
ble, quiver,  whiffle,  wabble.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
move  ;  hence  to  break,  Applied  to  motion  and  sound. 
See  Quiver  and  Vibrate.] 

1.  To  shake  the  voice;  to  utter  or  form  sound 
with  rapid  vibrations,  as  in  singing;  to  sing  with 
tremulous  modulations  of  voice.  '  Bacon. 

2.  To  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. 

3.  To  tremble  ;  to  vibrate.  [Smart 
The  Buffer  —  moved  with  o  quavering  motion.            Nemton. 

QUA'VER,  n.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the 
voice,  or  a  shake  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

Addison. 
S.  A  note  and  measure  of  time  ill  music,  equal  to 
half  a  crotchet,  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve. 


QUE 

QUA'VER-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Distributed  into  quavers. 

Hurmar. 
QUA'VER-ER,  n.     A  warbler. 
QUA'VER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shaking  the  voice,  or  the 

sound  of  an  instrument;  trembling;  vibrating. 
QUA'VER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  the  voice,  or 
of  making  rapid  vibrations  of  sound  on  an  instru- 
ment of  music. 
QUAY,  (k6,)  n.  [Fr.  quai;  D.  kaai;  Arm.  qae ;  Ir. 
ceigh.  If  this  word  is  radically  iiie  same  as  key,  the 
sense  is,  that  which  fastens  or  secures.  Class  Cgor 
Gk.] 

A  mole  or  bank  formed  toward  the  sea,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels.  Owilt. 
QUAY,  (ke,)  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  quays. 

J.  Barlow. 
QUAY'AGE,  (kS'aje,)  n.     Wharfage.  Smart. 

QUeACH,  n.    A  thick,  bushy  plot.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
QUeACH,   v.  i.     To  stir;    to  move.     [Obs.]     [See 

Quick.] 
QUeACH'Y,  a.      [from  quench.]     Shaking  ;    moving, 
yielding,  or  trembling   under   the  feet,  as  moist  or 
boggy  ground. 

The  queachy  fens.  Drayton. 

Godwin's  queachy  sands.  Drayton. 

[This  word  is  still  in  use  in  New  England,  and  if 
the  word  is  from  the  root  of  quick,  we  recognize  the 
application  of  it  in  Quicksand.] 

2.  Thick  ;  bushy.     [Not  in  use.]  Coclccram. 

QUeAN,  (kween,)  n.  [Sax.  eween,  or  cwen,  a  woman. 
See  Queen.] 

A  worthless  woman  ;  a  slut ;  a  strumpet.  [JVot  in 
common  use.]  Dryden.     Swift. 

QUEA'SI-NESS,  n.  [from  queasy.]  Nausea;  qualm- 
ishness; inclination  to  vomit. 
QUeA'SY,  (kwe'ze,)  a.  [Allied,  perhaps,  to  the  W. 
chudy,  (Lbuyd,)  Corn,  hued-.ha,  Arm.  chueda,  or  huy- 
da,  to  vomit.  Class  Gs,  No.  19,  and  Class  Gd,  No. 
54.] 

1.  Sick  at  the  stomach ;  affected  with  nausea  ;  in- 
clined to  vomit.  Shalt. 

2.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish  ;  delicate. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

3.  Causing  nausea  ;  as,  a  queasy  question.     Sliak. 
QUECK,  v.  i.     [G.  quackeln,  to  quake,  to  be  unsettled, 

to  flinch.] 
To  shrink  ;  to  flinch.     [Obs.]  Bncon. 

QUEEN,  n.  [Sax.  caan,  or  cwen,  Goth,  queins,  quens, 
Dan.  uoindc,  Sw.  qcinna,  a  Woman  ;  Sans,  kanyu.  Qu. 
Ir.  coinne,  and  Gr.  yvvn.] 

1.  The  consort  of  a  king  ;  a  queen  consort. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  ; 
a  queen  regnant,  sometimes  cuiled  queen  regent ;  as, 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  ;  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land. 

3.  The  sovereign  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  the  fe- 
male of  the  hive. 

A  hive  of  t»ees  can  not  subsist  without  a  queen.  Encyc. 

Queen  of  May;  May-queen,  which  see. 
Queen  of  the  meadows ;  meadow-sweet ;  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Spircea.  Lee. 

QUEEN,  v.  i.  To  play  the  queen  ;  to  act  the  part  or 
character  of  a  queen.  Shak. 

QUEEN'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  n.  A  kind  of  apple,  so 
called.  Mortimer. 

QUEEN'-DOW'A-GER,  n.     The  widow  of  a  king. 

QUEEN'-GoLD,  n.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  belong- 
ing to  every  queen  of  England  during  her  marriage 
to  the  king. 

QUEEN'ING,  n.     An  apple.  Mortimer. 

QUEEN'LUvE,  a.     Resembling  a  queen.      Drayton. 

QUEEN'LY,  a.  Like  a  queen;  becoming  a  queen; 
suitable  to  a  queen. 

QUEEN'-MOTH'ER,  (-muth'er,)  n.  A  queen-dowa- 
ger who  is   also  mother   of  the  reigning  king    or 

QUEEN'-POST,  n.*  In  architecture,  an  upright  post  in 
a  roof  for  suspending  the  beam,  when  the  principal 
rafters  do  not  meet  in  the  ridge.  Brands. 

QUEEN'S'-WaRE,?i.  Glazed  earthenware  of  a  cream 
color.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

QUEER,  a.     [G.  quer,  cross,  oblique,  traverse  ;  quer- 
kopf,  a  queer  ftdlow  ;  querlen,  to  twirl.     The  primary 
sense  is,  probably,  to  turn.] 
Odd  ;  singular  ;  hence,  whimsical.        Spectator. 

QUEER'ISH,  a.     Rather  queer  ;  somewhat  singular. 

QUEER'LY,  ado.     In  an  odd  or  singular  manner. 

QUEER'NESS,  n.  Oddity  ;  singularity  ;  particularity. 
[A  familiar,  not  an  elegant,  word.] 

QUEEST,  n.    A  ring-dove,  a  species  of  pigeon. 

Chalmers. 

QUEINT,  (kwent,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Quench.    Gower. 

QUELL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cwcllan,  to  kill ;  Dan.  qvalcr,  to 
stifle,  suffocate,  choke,  stop,  quell,  gall,  tease,  tor- 
ment, vex  ;  Sw.  qvctlja,  d.  ;  G.  qu-dlen.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stop,  to  press  or  force  down,  and  thus 
cause  action  or  motion  to  cease.] 

1.  To  crush  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  as,  to 
quell  an  insurrection  or  sedition. 

2.  To  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  reduce  to  peace;  as,  to 
quell  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 


QUE 

3.  To  subdue  ;  to  reduce. 

This  quelled  her  pride.  Drv'Len. 

QUELL,  v.  i.     To  die  ;  to  abate.  Speusrr 

QUELL,  n.     Murder.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

QUELL'JoD,  pp.     Crushed  ■  subdued  ;  quieted. 
QUELL'ER,  n.     One  that  crushes  or  subdues.      Sfcai. 
QUELL'ING,  ppr.     Crushing;  subduing;  reducing  to 

QUELQUE'-CHOSE,     (kek'shoz,)    n.     [Fr.,  some- 


thii  _ 

A  trifle  ;  a  kickshaw. 
QUEME,  v.  t.     [Sax.  eweman.] 

To  please.     [Obs]  Spenser. 

QUENCH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cwencan.] 

1.  To  extinguish  ;  to  put  out ;  as,  to  quench  flame. 

2.  To  still  ;  to  quiet;  to  repress;  as,  to  quench  a 
passion  or  emotion.  Shak. 

3.  To  allay  or  extinguish  ;  as,  to  quench  thirst. 

4.  To  destroy.  Duvies. 

5.  To  check  ;  to  stifle  ;  as,  to  quench  the  Spirit. 

1  Thess.  v. 
QUENCH,  v.  i.     To  cool  ;  to  become  cool. 


{Noli 


QUENCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quenched  or  ex- 
tinguished. Sherwood. 

QUENCH'£D,  (kwencht,)  pp.  Extinguished;  al- 
laved  ;  repressed. 

QU'EN'CH'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  extinguishes. 

QUENCH'ING,  ppr.     Extinguishing;   quieting;   sti- 


pressed  ;  inextinguishable  ;  as,  quenchless  fire  or  fury. 
Shak.      Crash  aw. 

QHENCH'LESS-LY,  ado.     In  a  quenchless  manner. 

QUENCH'LESS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  quenchless. 

QUER'CIT-RIN,  n.  The  coloring  principle  of  quer- 
citron bark.  Ure. 

QUER'CIT-RON,  ».  [L.  quer  cm,  an  oak,  and  citrina, 
lemon-colored,  a  name  imposed  by  Dr.  Edward  Ban- 
croft.] 

1.  The  Quercus  tinctvria,  blark  oak,  or  dyer's  oak, 
which  grows  from  Canada  tu  Georgia,  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  frequently  attains  the  hight  of 
70  or  80  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
American  forest. 

2.  The  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria,  a  valuable  article 
in  dyeing  and  calico-pnniuig,  t i r - 1  brought  before  the 
public  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  Although  this  "oak  affords  a 
yellow  color,  yet  it  is  not  the  yellow  oak,  that  name 
being  commonly  applied  to  Quercus  ca.Uanca. 

QUEK'ELE,  h.     [L.  querela;  Fr.  querelle.] 

A  complaint  to  a  court.     [JVot  in  use.]    [See  Audi- 

TA_QUERELA.]  Ayliffc. 

QUE' RENT,  n.      [L.  qnrrrns,  i/urna;  to  complain.] 
The  complainant ;  the  plaintiff.     [Not  in  use.] 
QUE'RENT,  n.     [L.  quirrens,  quwro,  to  inquire.] 

1.  An  inquirer.     [Not  much  used.]  Aubrey. 

2.  A  complainant  or  plaintifl'in  a  court  of  law. 

QUER-I-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.  [L.  qucrimonia,  complaint, 
from  queror.] 

Complaining;  querulous;  apt  to  complain. 

QUER-I-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  complaint; 
querulously. 

QUER-I-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  com- 
plain ;  a  complaining  temper. 

QUE'RIST,  n.     [from  L.  qucero,  to  inquire.] 

One  who  inquires  or  asks  questions.  Swift. 

QUERK.     See  Quirk. 

QUERK'£N-£D,  a.  Choked.  [Illegitimate  and  obso- 
lete.] 

QUERL,  v.  t.     [G.  querlen.] 

To  twirl ;  to  turn  or  wind  round  ;  to  coil ;  as,  to 
qucrl  a  cord,  thread,  or  rope.  [This  is  a  legitimate 
English  word,  in  common  use  ill  New  England.  It 
may  be  a  dialectical  variation  of  whirl,  Dan.  hoirolcr, 
antl  twirl.] 

QUERN,  n.  *  [Sax.  cwyrn,  cweom  ;  Goth,  quairn  ;  D. 
kweern  ;  Dan.  qvern  ; '  Sw.  qvarn.  Qu.  W.  cwyrn,  a 
quick  motion,  a  whirl.] 

A  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain  ;  a  mill,  the  stone 
of  which  was  tumid  bv  hand,  used  before  the  in- 
vention of  windmills  and  watermills.  Shak. 

QUER'PO,  n.  [Sp.  cuerpo,  the  body,  L.  corpus;  Sp. 
en  cuetpo  de  camisa,  half  dressed,  having  on  a  shirt 
only.] 

A  waistcoat  or  garment  close  to  the  body.  Hence, 
to  he  in  qurrpo,  is  to  be  defenseless.  Hudilrras. 

QUER'QUE-DULE,  n.     [L.  qucrqncdula.] 

An  aquatic  fowl,  a  species  of  teal.  Encyc. 

QUER'RY,  n.    A  groom.     [See  Ehuerry.] 

QUER'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  querulus,  from  queror,  to  com- 
plain.    See  Quarrel.] 

1.  Complaining,  or  habitually  complaining;  dis- 
posed to  murmur ;  as,  a  querulous  man  or  people. 

Hooker. 

2.  Expressing  complaint ;  as,  a  querulous  tone  of 
voice. 

QUER'U-LOUS-LY,  ado.    In  a  complaining  manner. 
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Class  Gr,  No.  51, 53,  55.   The  sense  is,  to  press  on,  to 
follow,  to  urge.] 

A  question  ;  an  inquiry  to  be  answered  or  resolved. 
I  will  conclude  by  proposing  some  queries.  Newton. 

QUe'RY,  v.  i.    To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs, 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  ami  debate.  Pope. 

QUE'RY,  v.  t.  To  seek  ;  to  inquire  ;  as,  query  the 
sum  or  amount ;  query  the  motive  or  the  fact. 

2.  To  examine  bv  questions.  Qaytoru 

3.  To  doubt  of. 

QUEST,  71.  [Fr.  quite,  for  queste;  L.  qxtxero,  qiucstus. 
As  the  letter  r  is  rarely  changed  into  s,  perhaps  the 
L.  qu&sitn,  quastus,  may  bo  from  the  root  of  quceso, 
W.  cciiiaw,  to  seek,  to  endeavor,  cais,  effort.  See 
Class  Gs,  No.  35.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeking  ;  search  ;  as,  to  rove  in  quest, 
of  game;  to  go  in  quest  of  a  lost  child,  in  quest  of 
property,  &c.  Milton.    Addison. 

2.  Inquest;  a  jury.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

3.  Searchers,  collectively,     f Not  used.]         Shak. 

4.  Inquiry  ;  examination.     [Not  used.]         Sliak. 

5.  Request ;  desire  ;  solicitation. 
Gad  not  abroad  at  ever}'  quest  and  call 

Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

QUEST,  v.  i.    To  go  in  search.     [Not  used.] 
QUEST,  v.  t.     To  search  or  seek  for.  Herbert. 

QUEST'ANT,  n.     [Supra.]    A  seeker.     [Not  used.] 

QUES'TION,  (ques'chun,)7t.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  juration; 
L.  quiestio.     See  Quest.] 

1.  The  act  of  asking  ;  an  interrogatory ;  as,  to  ex- 
amine by  question  and  answer. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  ;  something  proposed 
which  is  to  be  solved  by  answer.  What  is  the 
question  ? 

3.  Inquiry  ;  disquisition  ;  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  pul  lu  >iur*ih>n,  wli-  (Iv-r  it  is  tnwl'ul  tor  Christian  princes 
to  make  an   invasive  war,  simply  lor  the  propagation  "I  the 

4.  Dispute  or  subject  of  debate. 

There  arosr-  a  question  h-tween  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the 
Jews,  about  purifying.  — John  ill. 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy ;  dispute.  The  story  is 
true  beyond  all  question. 

This  does  not  bring  their  truth  in  question.  Locke. 

6.  Trial ;  examination  ;  judicial  trial  or  inquiry. 

Of  the  hone  ami  P'SinTeakiii  of  ill'  di'ail  1  am  called  in  question. 

7.  Examination  by  torture.     Blackstone.     Ayliffe. 

8.  Endeavor;  effort;  act  of  seeking.     [Notin  use.] 

Slink. 

9.  In  logic,  a  proposition  stated  by  way  of  inter- 
rogation. 

Jti  question  ;  in  debate  ;  in  the  course  of  examination 
or  discussion  ;  as,  the  matter  or  point  in  question. 

Leading  question  ;  one  which  is  so  put  as  to  show 
the  answer  which  is  desired,  and  thus  to  lead  and 
prepare  the  way  for  its  being  given.  It  is  not  allowed 
in  courts  of  law  to  put  such  questions  to  a  witness 
under  examination. 
QUES'TION,  v.  i.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions  ; 
to  inquire  by  interrogatory  or  proposition  to  be  an- 
swered. 

He  that  questioned  much  shall  learn  much.  Bacon. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories.  Sliak. 

QUES'TION,  v.  £.t  To  inquire  of  by  asking  ques- 
tions ;  to  examine  by  interrogatories  ;  as,  to  question 


2.  To  doubt  of;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  treat  as  doubtful. 
If  a  man  is  frustrated  in  his  designs,  his  prudence  is 
questioned. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  questioned; 
doubtful  ;  uncertain  ;  disputable.  The  deed  is  of 
questionable  authority. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  6aw  the  dissection  of  a 
human  body.  Baker. 

2.  Suspicious  ;  liable  to  be  doubted  or  disputed ; 
liable  to  suspicion.     His  veracity  is  questionable. 

Thou  coin's!  in  such  ii  (.i/'.Mmnab/e  shape, 
Thai  1  will  speak  to  thee.  Shale. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state 

of  being  doubtful,  <|iie-i  mnable,  or  suspicious. 
QUES'TION-A-BLY,  adv.     Doubtfully. 
QUES'TION-A-RY,  a.     Inquiring;  asking  questions  ; 

as,  qnestionarii  epistles.  Pope. 

QUES'TION-jED,  pp.     Interrogated;    examined   by 
questions. 
2.  Lounted  ;  disputed. 
QUES'TION-ER,  n.    One  that  asks  questions;  an 


QUI 

QUES'TION-IST,  n.     A  questioner;  an  inquirer. 

Hall. 
2.  In  the  English  universities,   a   name    given  to 
those  who  are  in  the  lasitrruj  of  their  college  course, 
and  are  soon  to  be  examined  for  honors  or  degrees. 

C.  A.  Brlstcd. 

QUES'TION-LESS,  adv.  Beyond  a  question  or 
doubt;  doubtless;  certainly.  Ralegh.     South. 

QUEST'MAN,  n.  One  legally  empowered  to  make 
quest  of  certain  matters  ;  especially,  a  church-war- 
den's assistant.  Blount. 

QUEST'MON"GER,  (kwest'mung-ger,)  n.  An  in- 
forming officer,  or  grand  juror.     [Not  used.]     Bacon. 

QUES'TOR,  n.  [L.  quastor.  See  Quest  and  Que- 
ry.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  he  public  treasure  ;  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
tribute,  &.c.  At  an  early  period,  there  were  also 
public  accusers  styled  questors,  but  the  office  was 
soon  abolished.  Smith's  Diet. 

QUES'TORSHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  questor  or  Ro- 
man treasurer. 
2.  The  term  of  a  questor's  office. 

QUEST'RIST,  n.     A  seeker ;  a  pursuer.  [Not.  in  use.] 
Shak. 

QUES'TU-A-RY,  a.     Studious  of  profit.        Brown. 

QUES'TU-A-RY,  n.     One  employed  to  collect  profits. 
Taylor. 

QUEtjE,  (kit.)    See  Cue. 

QUIB,  n.    [W.  cwip,  a  flirt,  a  quirk,  or  gwii,  a  quick 
course  or  turn  ;  cwipiaw,  to  move  quickly,  to  whip  ; 
as  we  say,  he  whipped  round  the  corner.] 
A  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  a  quip;  a  gibe. 

QUIB'BLE,  (kwib'bl,)  n.  It  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  quib,  .supra,  \V.  artpiotn,  to  turn  or  move  rap- 
idly, or  gwibiaw,  to  wander.     See  Wabble.] 

1.  A  start  or  turn  from  the  point  in  question,  or 
from  plain  truth;  an  evasion;  a  cavil ;  a  pretense; 
as,  to  answer  a  sound  argument  by  quibbles. 

Quirks  and  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  after  truth. 

Watts. 

2.  A  pun  ;  a  low  conceit.  Addison. 
QUIB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  evade  the  point  in  question,  or 

plain  truth,  by  artifice,  play  upon  words,  caviling,  or 
any  conceit ;  to  trifle  in  argument  or  discourse. 

VEstrange. 
2.  To  pun. 
QUIB'BLER,  n.     One  who  evades   plain    truth  by 
trifling  artifices,  play  upon  words,  or  cavils. 
2.  A  punster. 
QUIB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Evading  the  truth  by  artifice 

or  plav  upon  words  ;  punning. 
QUIB'BLING-LY,  ado.     Triflingly  ;  evasively. 
QUICK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  cwic,  alive  ;  cwiccian,  to  vivify.] 
To  stir  ;  to  move.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUICK,  a,  [Sax.  cwic,  living,  alive  ;  D.  kwik  ;  G. 
quick  ;  Dan.  qvik ;  Sw.  qvick.  Qu.  W.  cig,  Arm. 
qicq,  flesh.  If  q  is  a  dialectical  prefix,  as  I  suppose, 
this  word  coincides  with  the  L.  vigeo,  vegeo,  and  vig, 
veg,  radical,  coincide  with  wag.  Now  the  Dutch 
call  a  wagtail  kwikstaart.] 

1.  Primarily,  alive  ;  living  ;  opposed  to  Dead  or 
Unanimated  ;  as,  quick  flesh.     Leo.  xiii. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Clin  i,  v,  be  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

—  2  Tim.  iv. 
[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  obsolete,  except  in  some 
compounds,  or  in  particular  phrases.] 

2.  Swift;  hasty;  done  with  celerity;  as,  quick 
dispatch. 

3.  Speedy  ;  done  or  occurring  in  a  short  time ;  as, 
a  quick  return  of  profits. 


Oft! 


l  cha]  :.'   of  rpiick  return 


4.  Active;  brisk;  nimble;  prompt;  ready.  He  is 
remarkably  quick  in  his  motions.  He  is  a  man  of 
quick  parts. 

5.  Moving  with  rapidity  or  celerity  ;  as,  quick  time 
in  music. 

Quick  with  child;  pregnant  with  a  living  child. 
Blackstone. 
QUICK,  adv.    Nimbly  ;  with  celerity  ;  rapidly  ;  with 
haste ;  speedily  ;  without  delay ;  as,  run  quick ;  be 


2.  Soon  ;  in  a  short  time ;  without  delay.   Go,  and 
return  quick. 
QUICK,  re.     [Sw.  qviga,  a  heifer ;   Dan.  qvceg,  cattle  ; 
that  is,  living.] 

1.  A  living  animal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  living  flesh  ;  sensible  parts  ;  as,  penetratiag 
to  the  quick  ;  stung  to  the  quick;  cut  to  the  quick. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

3.  A  living  plant  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  haw- 
thorn ;  as,  a  ditch  or  bank  set  with  quick.    Mortimer. 

QUICK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cwiccian.] 

To  revive  ;  to  make  alive.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

QUICK,?),  i.     To  become  alive.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 
QUICK'-BEAM,        (  .  ,         ,.         ...  „  . 

QUICK'£N-TREE,  (  "■     A  tree- the  Wlld  sorb' 

The  Pyrus  or  Sorbus  aucuparia,  a  species  of  ser- 
vice-tree,  sometimes    also   called    Roan-tree,    and 


QUI 

Fowl-pear,  because  the  apples  are  used  as  a  bait 
for  birds. 
Q!JIUK'£N,   (kwik'n,)  v.  t.    [Sax.   cwiccian;    Dan. 
qvager.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  make  alive  ;  to  vivify  ;  to  revive 
or  resuscitate,  as  from  death,  or  an  inanimate  state. 


2.  To  make  alive,  in  a  spiritual  sense;  to  commu- 
nicate a  principle  of  grace  to. 


You  hath  he  q^icKened,  who  i 


-Eph. 


i  dead 


i  accelerate ;  as,  to  quicken,  i 


3.  To  hasten 
speed,  or  flight. 

4.  To  sharpen  ;  to  give  keener  perception  to  ;  to 
stimulate;  to  incite;  as,  to  quicken  the  appetite  or 
taste  ;  to  quicken  desires.  South.     Taller. 

5.  To  revive;  to  cheer;  to  reinvigorate  ;  to  re- 
fresh by  new  supplies   of  comfort  or   grace.      Ps 

QUICICEN,  v.  i.    To  become  alive. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the  last  that  diea. 
2.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  activity. 

And  keener  lightning  quickens  in  her  eye.  Pope. 

QUICK'-EN-ED,  (kwik'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  alive  ;  re- 
vived ;  vivified;  rein vigorated. 

2.  Accelerated  ;  hastened. 

3.  Stimulated  ;  incited. 

QUICK'-EN-ER,  71.  One  who  revives,  vivifies,  or 
communicates  life. 

2.  That  which  reinvigorates. 

3.  That  whicL  accelerates  motion  or  increases  ac 
tivity.  More. 

QUICK' EN-ING, ppr.  Giving  life;  accelerating;  in 
citing. 

QUICICEN-ING,  a.  Giving  new  life  and  vigor;  an 
imating  ;    as,  the  quickening  influences  of  the  spirit. 

QUICK'-EY-£D,  (kwik'Ide,)  a.  Having  acute  sight; 
of  keen  and  ready  perception. 

QUICK'-GRSSS.     See  Quitch-Grass. 

QUICK'LIME,  7i.  [See  Lime.]  The  protoxyd  of 
calcium.  Any  carbonate  of'  lime,  deprived  of  its  car- 
bonic acid,  becomes  quicklime,  as  chalk,  limestone, 
oyster-shells,  &c.  These  calcareous  stones  and  shells 
are  reduced  to  quicklime  by  being  subjected  for  a 
considerable  time  to  intense  heat,  which  expels  the 
carbonic  acid,  the  aqueous  and  the  animal  matter. 

QUICK'LY,  adv.     Speedily  ;  with  haste  or  celerity. 
2.  Soon  ;  without  delay. 

QUICK'-MATCH,  n.  [See  Match.]  A  combustible 
preparation  formed  of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a 
boiling  composition  of  white  vinegar,  saltpeter,  and 
mealed  gunpowder,  used  by  artillerymen.     Hebert. 

QUICK'NESS,  71.  Speed  ;  velocity  ;  celerity  ;  rapid- 
ity ;  as,  the  quickness  of  motion. 

2.  Activity  ;  briskness  ;  promptness  ;  as,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  imagination  or  wit.     Wotton.     Dryden. 

3.  Acuteness  of  perception  ;  keen  sensibility  ;  as, 
quickness  of  sensation.  Locke. 

4.  Sharpness  ;  pungency.  Mortimer. 
QUICK'SAND,   7t.      Sand   easily   moved    or    readily 

yielding  to  pressure ;    loose  sand   abounding   with 
Dryden. 
Addison. 
Having  an  acute  perception 


2.  Unsolid  ground. 

QUICK'SCENT-ED,  a 

by  the  nose  ;  of  an  at 

QUICK'SET,  71.     Aliv 


lell. 


g  plant  set  to  grow,  particu- 
larly for  a  hedge  ;  applied  especially  to  the  hawthorn. 

QUICK'SET,  v.  t.    To  plant  with  living  shrubs  or 
trees  for  a  hedge  or  fence  ;  as,  to  quickset  a  ditch. 
Mortimer. 
QUICK'PET-ED,  pp.    Planted  with  living  shrubs. 
QUICK'SIGHT'EU,  (-sit'-,)  a.    Having  quick  sight  or 

QUICK'SIGHT'ED-NESs"  (VltYil  n'ess,)  71.  Quick- 
ness of  sight  or  discernment ;  readiness  to  see  or 
discern.  Locke. 

QUICK'SIL-VER,  71.  [That  is,  living  silver,  argentum 
vivum,  so  called  from  its  fluidity.] 

Mercury,  a  metal  found  both  native  and  in  the 
state  of  ore  in  mines,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  so  remarkably  fusible  as  to  be  rongealable  on'y 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39  or  40"  below 
zero,  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  is  the  heavi- 
est of  the  metals,  next  to  platinum,  gold,  and  tung- 
sten.    It  is  used  in  various  arts  and  in  medicine. 

QUICK'SIL-VER-£D,  a.    Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 
Newton. 

QUICK'-WIT-TED,  a.     Having  ready  wit.       Shak. 

Q(TK'K'-\VIT-TE1)-NESS,  n.   "Readiness  of  wit. 

QUID,  7t.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Cud  ;  as,  a  quid 
of  tobacco.  Halliwcll. 

QDI'DAM,  [L.]  Somebody;  one  unknown.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUID'DA-NY,  71.     [G.  quitte,  a  quince  ;  L.  cydonium.] 
Marmalade;    a    confection   of  quinces    prepared 
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qui 

aUID'DIT,  n.     [L.  quidlibd,  or  Fr.  que  rlit.] 

A  subtilty  ;  an  equivocation.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
QUID'DI-TY,  n.     [L.  quid,  what.] 

1.  A  barbarous  term  used  in  school  philosophy  for 
essence,  that  unknown  and  undeflnable  something 
which  constitutes  its  peculiar  nature,  or  answers  the 
question,  Quid  est  J  The  essence  of  a  thing  consti- 
tutes it  tale  quid,  such  a  thing  as  it  is,  and  not  another. 


QUID'DLE,  (kwid'dt,)  ».  i.     [L.  quid,  what.] 

To  spend  or  waste  time  in  trifling  employments, 
or  to  attend  to  useful  subjects  in  a  trifling,  superficial 
manner. 

QUID'DLER,  n.  One  who  spends  time  in  trifling 
niceties. 

QUID'DLING,  ppr.  Spending  time  in  trifling  em- 
ployments. 

QUID'DLING,  n.  The  spending  of  time  in  trifling 
employments. 

QUID'NUNG,  n.  [L.,  what  now.]  One  who  is  curi- 
ous to  know  every  thing  that  passes ;  one  who 
knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  aii  occurrences.   Taller. 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  [L.]  In  law,  an  equivalent; 
something  given  or  done  for  another  thing  ;  mutual 
consrdfi  ;ii  ion  and  p.  lenmance. 

QUI  ESCE',  (kwl-ess',)  v.  i.    [L.  quiesco.] 
To  be  silent,  as  a  letter  ;  to  have  no  sound. 

M.  Stuart, 
quiesco.      See 


QUT-ES'CENCE,    In.      [L.   qui, 
QUI-ES'CEN-CY,  J      Quiet.] 


1.  Itest :  repose  ;  : 


.  thing  without  motion. 
Olanoille. 
the   mind   free 


2.  Rest  of  the   mind  ;  a 
fr agitation  or  emotion. 

3.  Silence  ;  the  having  no  sound  ;  as  of  a  letter. 
QUI-ES'CENT,  a.     [L.  quiescent.] 

1.  Resting;  being  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  still;  not 
moving;  as,  a  ijuiescrnt  body  or  fluid.  Newton. 

2.  Not  ruffled  with  passion  ;  unagitated  :  as  the 
mind. 

3.  Silent;  not  sounded  ;  having  no  sound;  as,  a 
quiescent  letter.  Sow,  mow,  with  w  quiescent;  say, 
day,  with  y  quiescent.  M.  Stuart.     Heb.  Oram. 

QUI-ES'CENT,  ?!.     A  silent  letter.  M.  Stuart. 

QUI-ES'CENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  calm  or  quiescent  man- 
ner. 

QUI'ET,  (kwl'et,)  a.  [Fr.  quiet,  L.  quietus,  It.  quieto, 
quiet ;  quictare,  to  pacify,  and  quetare,  to  quiet,  and  to 
acquit,  to  quit  ;  Pp.  quieto,  quiet  ;  quictar,  to  appease  ; 
qucdo,  quiet,  and  quedar,  to  stop,  to  leave,  to  quit ; 
Port,  quieto,  quiet ;  queda,  a  fall,  declivity  ;  qucdo, 
quiet.     Quiet  and  quit  seem  to  belong  to  one  radix.] 

1.  Still ;  being  in  a  state  of  rest ;  not  moving. 
Judges  xvi. 

2.  Still ,  free  from  alarm  or  disturbance  ;  unmo- 
lested ;  as,  a  quiet  life.  Shak. 

In  his  (lays  the  land  was  quiet  ten  years.  —  2  Chron.  xiv. 

3.  Peaceable  ;  not  turbulent ;  not  giving  offense  ; 
not  exciting  controversy,  disorder,  or  trouble;  mild  ; 
meek ;  contented. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quUl  spirit. —  1  Pet.  iii.    1  Thess. 

4.  Calm  ;  not  agitated  by  wind ;  as,  a  quiet  sea  or 
atmosphere. 

5.  Smooth  ;  unruffled.  Shak. 

6.  Undisturbed  ;  unmolested  ;  as,  the  quiet  posses- 
sion or  enjoyment  of  an  estate.  Blackstone. 

7.  Not  crying  ;  not  restless  ;  as,  a  quid  child. 
QUI'ET,  n.     [L.  quies.] 

1.  Rest;  repose;  stillness;  the  state  of  a  thing 
not  in  motion. 

2.  Tranquillity  ;  freedom  from  disturbance  or 
alarm  ;  civil  or  political  repose.     Our  country  enjoys 

_3.  Peace  ;  security.    Judg.  xviii. 
QUI'ET,  v.  t.    To  stop  motion  ;  to  still ;  to  reduce  to  a 
state  of  rest ;  as,  to  quiet,  corporeal  motion.     Locke. 

2.  To  calm;  to  appease;  to  pacify;  to  lull;  to 
tranquilize  ;  as,  to  quiet  the  soul  when  agitated  ;  to 
quid  flic  passions  ;  to  quiet  the  clamors  of  a  nation  ; 
to  quiet  the  disorders  of  a  city  or  town. 

3.  To  allay  ;  to  suppress  ;  as,  to  quid  pain  or  grief. 
QUI'ET-ED,  pp.     Made  still  ;  calmed  ;  pacified. 
QUI'ET-ER,  n.     The  person  or  thing  tint  quiets. 
QUl'ET-lNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Reducing  to  rest  or  stillness  ; 

app'  a-'ng  ;   tranquilizing. 

QUI'ET-ISM,  n.  Peace  or  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  apa- 
thy ;  dispassion  ;  indislurbance  ;  inaction.  In  his- 
tory, Quietism  is  the  system  of  the  Quietists,  who 
maintained  that  religion  constats  in  the  internal  rest 
or  recollection  of  the  mind,  employed  in  contem- 
plating God  and  submitting  to  his  will. 

QUI'ET-IST,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  mystics,  originated 
by  Holino.  a  Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  the 
principles  of  Quietism.  Encyc. 

QUI-ET-IST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  Quietist,  or  to 
Quietism. 

QUI'ET-LY,  adv.  In  a  quiet  state  ;  without  motion  ; 
in  a  state  of  rest ;  as,  to  lie  or  sit  quietly. 

2.  Without  tumult,  alarm,  dispute,  or  disturbance  : 
peaceably  ;  as,  to  live  quietly. 


QUI 

3.  Calmly  ;  without  agitation  or  violent  emotion  ; 
patiently.    'Submit  quietly  to  unavoidable  evils. 
QUI'ET-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  rest;  stillness. 

2.  Calm  ;  tranquillity ;  as,  the  quietness  of  the 
ocean  or  atmosphere. 

3.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  emotion  ;  calmness  ; 
coolness  ;  as,  the  quietness  of  the  mind. 

4.  Freedom  from  disturbance,  disorder,  or  commo- 
tion ;  peace  ;  tranquillity ;  as,  the  quietness  of  a  city 
or  state. 

QUI'ET-SOME,  (kwl'et-sum,)  a.  Calm  ;  still ;  undis- 
turbed.    Wot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUI'E-TUDE,  fkwl'e-tude,)!!.  [Fr.]  Rest;  repose; 
quie_t;  tranquillity.  Wotton. 

QUI-E'TUS,  n.  [L.]  Rest  ;  repose  ;  death  ;  hence, 
a  final  discharge  or  acquittance  ;  that  which  silences 
claims.  Shak. 

QUILL,  (kwil!,)  71.  [Ir.  cville,a  reed  or  quill  ;  Corn. 
cuilan;  L.  calamus;  W.  calao  ;  probably  a  shoot.] 

1.  The  large,  strong  feather  of  a  goose  or  other 
large  bird  ;  used  much  for  writing  pens.     Hence, 

2.  The  instrument  of  writing  ;  as,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  quill.  Wotton. 

3.  The  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine.       F.ncyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  small  reed,  or  other  hollow  plant,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which  forms  the 
woof  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

5.  The  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike 
the  strings  of  certain  instruments.  Dryden. 

To  carry  a  good  quill ;  to  write  well. 

QUILL,  v.  t.  To  plait,  or  to  form  with  small  ridges 
like  quills  or  reeds;  as,  a  woolen  stuff  quilled. 

[In  the  United  Slates,  this  word  is  generally,  if  not 
universally,  pronounced  twill.] 

QUIL'LET,  n.     [L.  quidlibd,  what  you  please.] 

Subtilty  ;  nicety  ;  fraudulent  distinction  ;  petty 
cant.     [Not  77i uch  used.]  Shak. 

QUILT,  7i.  [It.  mitre  ;  L.  culcita :  Ir.  cuilt,  a  bed-tick, 
a  bed  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  colcha,  Sp.  colchar,  acolchar,  to 
quilt;  perhaps  from  uniting,  gathering,  or  holding.] 

A  cover  or  garment  made  by  putting  wool,  cotton, 
or  other  substance,  between  two  cloths,  and  sewing 
them  together ;  as,  beds  covered  with  magnificent 
quilts.  Jlrbutlinot. 

QUILT,  v.  t.  To  stitch  together  two  pieces  of  cloth, 
with  some  soft  and  warm  suh-tnnce  between  them  ; 
as,  a  quilted  bed-cover  ;  a  quilted  coat.  JOryden. 

2.  To  sew  in  the  manner  of  a  quilt. 

QUILT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stitched  together,  as  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  wilh  a  soft  substance  between  them. 

QUILT'ING,  ppr.  Stitching  together,  as  two  cloths 
with  some  soft  substance  between  them. 

QUILT'ING,  ii.     The  act  of  forming  a  quilt. 

2.  In  Neio  England,  the  act  of  quilting  by  a  collec- 
tion of  females,  who  bestow  their  labor  gratuitously 
to  aid  a  female  friend,  and  conclude  with  an  enter- 
tainment. 

QUl'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  quinarius,  from  quinque,  five.] 
Consisting  of  five  ;  arranged  by  fives  ;  as,  a  quina- 
ry number.  Boyle. 

QUl'NATE,  a.     [from  L.  quinque.] 

In  botany,  a  quinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  digitate  leaf 
having  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole.         Marlyn.     Lee. 

QUINCE,  (k wins,)  71.  [Fr.  coin,  or  coing ;  Arm.  aval- 
couign,  the  cornered  apple  or  wedge-apple  ;  G.  quittc, 
or  quittenapfel,  which  seems  to  be  a  different  word, 
and  rather  allied  to  the  L.  cydonius.] 

The  fruit  of  the  Cydonia  vulgaris,  so  named  from 

Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete,  f'ai s  for  abounding  with 

this  fruit.  It  is  much  used  in  making  pies,  tarts, 
marmalade,  &c.  One  species  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
from  which,  prohablv,  it  lias  its  French  name. 

QUINCE,  j  7i.*The  Cvdonia  vulgaris,  the  tree 

QUINCE'-TREE,  |      which  produces  the  quince. 

QUINCH,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
wince  or  winch.]     To  stir,  wince,  or  flounce.    [Not  in 

QuTn-CUN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [from  L.  quincunx']' 
Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  Ray. 

QUIN'GUNX,  71.     [L.,  composed  of  quinque,  five,  and 

Kiicia,  ounce.] 

An  arrangement  or  disposition  of  things  by  fives 

in  a  square,  one  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 

square. 

In  horticulture,  a  plantation  of  trees  disposed  in  a 

square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 

and  a  fifth   in  the  middle  ;  thus,  ;.;  ;  which  order, 

repeated  indefinitely,  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 

with  rows  and  alleys  running  in  every  direction. 
QUIN-DEC'A-GON,  71.     [L.  quinque,  'five,  Gr.  <5«a, 

and  yonita,  angle.] 
In  gromdry,  a  plane  figure  with  fifteen  angles,  and, 

consequently,  fifteen  sides.  "HutUm. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR,  71.;   pi.  Quikdecem'viri.     [L. 

quinque,  five,  decern,  ten,  and  vir,  man.] 

In  Roman  history,  one  of  an   ecclesiastical  college 

of  fifteen  men,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of 

the  Sybilline  books.  Smith's  Diet. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR-ATE,  71.     The  body  or  office  of 

the  quindecemviri. 
QUIN'I-NA,  1 71.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  various 
QUIN'I-A,     S      species  of  Cinchona,  and  one  of  the 
QUI'NINE,   )      active  principles  of  these  trees.     It  is 

a  very  important  article  of  medicine,  much  used  in 
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the  treatment  of  agues,  certain  sorts  of  mortifica- 
tion, &c. 
QUIN-QUA-GES'I-MA,  71.     [L.,  fifty.]     Quinquage.*- 
ima  Sunday ;  so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day 
before  Easter  ;  Shrove  Sunday.  Brande. 

QUIN-QUAN"GU-LAR,  (kwin-kwang'gu-lar,)  a.  [L. 
quinque,  five,  and  angulus,  angle.] 

Having  live  angles  or  corners.  Woodward. 

QUIN-QUAR-TIC'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
articulus,  article.J 

Consisting  of  five  articles,  f  Little  used.]   Sanderson. 
QUIN-QUE-€AP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
capsula,  a  little  chest.] 

In  botany,  having  five  capsules.  Martyn. 

QUIN-QUE-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
dentatus,  toothed  ;  dens,  tooth.] 
In  botany,  five-toothed. 
QUIN-QUE-FA'RI-OUS,  a.      [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
probably  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  Eng.  to  fare,  or  from  the 
root  of  vary.] 

In  botany,  opening  into  five  parts.  Lee. 

QUIN'QUE-FID,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and  Jindo,  to 
split.] 

In  botany,  five-cleft ;  cut  about  half  way  from  the 
margin  to  the  base  into  five  segments,  with  linear 
sinuses  and  straight  margins;  as  a  leaf.      Martyn. 
QUIN-QUE-Fo'LI-A-TED,  a.     I  L.  quinque,  five,  and 
folium,  leaf.] 

Having  five  leaves.  Johnson. 

QUIN-QUE-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
litera,  letter.] 

Consisting  of  five  letters.  M.  Stuart. 

QUIN-QUE-L6'BATE,  1  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and  lo- 
QUIN'QUE-LO-HA-D,     \      bus,  lobe.] 

Five-lobed  ;  divided  about  to  the  middle  into  five 
distinct  parts,  with  convex  margins.  Martyn. 

QUlN-QUE-LOCll-LAR,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
Ibculus,  a  cell.] 
Five-celled ;  having  five  cells  ;  as  a  pericarp. 

Martyn. 
QUIN-QUEN-NA'LI-A,  n.  pi.     [L.]     In  history,  pub- 
lic games  celebrated  ever)'  five  years. 
QUIN-QUEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  quiiiquennalis,  qpinquen- 
nis  ;  quinque,  five,  and  annus,  year.] 
Occurring  once  in  five  years,  or  lasting  five  years. 
Potter. 
QUIN-QUEP'AR-TITE,   a.     [L.  quinque,  five,   and 
partitas,  divided.] 

1.  Divided  into  five  parts  almost  to  the  base. 

2.  Consisting  of  five  parts.  [Martyn. 
QUIN'QUE-REME,  n.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and  remus, 

Agallev  having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 
QUIN'QUE-VALVE,  )  a.  [L. quinque,  five, and 

QUIN-QUE-VAL  V'U-LAR,  (      valval,  valves.] 

Having  five  valves,  ns  a  pericarp. 
QUIN'QUE-VIR.  71. ;  pi.  QuiNquEv'iRi.    [L.  quinque, 
five,  and  vir,  man.] 

In  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  five  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  some  special  object.  Smith's  Diet. 
QUIN'QUI-NA,  n.    Peruvian  bark. 
QUIN'SY,  (kwin'ze,)  n.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  esqui- 
nancie,  squinancie  ;    It.  squinanzia  ;    Sp.  esquinancia  ; 
h.  cynanche ;  Gr.  Kvvayxn,  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat.] 
■     1.  An  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

2.  Any  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  parts  adja- 
cent. 
QUINT,  71.     [from  L.  quintus,  fifth,  Fr.  quinte.] 

A  set  or  sequence  of  five,  as  in  piquet. 
QUINT'AIN,  (kwint'in,)  71.*  [Fr.  quintaine,W.  cwm- 
tan,  a  hymeneal  game.] 

An  object  to  be  tilted  at.  It  was  sometimes  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  often  an  upright  post,  on  the  top 
of  which  turned  a  cross-piece,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  fixed  a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was,  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the  broad  end 
with  a  lance,  and  pass  without  being  struck  by  the 
sand-bag  behind.  B.  Jonson. 

QUINT'AL,  71.     [Fr.  quintal;   It.  quintale;   from  the 
root  of  L.  centum,  a  hundred.] 

A    hundred   weight,   or   112  pounds.     Sometimes 
written  and  pronounced  Kentle. 
QUIN-TES'SENCE,   71.     [L.  quinta  essentia,  fifth   es- 
sence.] 

1.  In  alchemy,  the  fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence 
of  power  in  a  natural  body.     Hence, 

2.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing  its  virtues 
or  most  essential  part  in  a  small  quantity. 

L"[  (h.Te  !*■  I:^hi,  *  iia  Gnd  ;  and  lerlhwilh  light 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 

Sprung  from  the  deep.  MVton. 

3.  In  chemistry,  a  preparation  consisting  of  a  vege- 
table essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 

4.  The  pure  essential  part  of  a  thing.     HakeWill. 
[I  have  followed  Bailey  and  Ash  and  our  general 

usage  in  the  accentuation  of   this  word.    Jameson 
has  done  the  same.    The  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
is  verv  unnatural.] 
QUIN-TES-SEN'TIAL,    a.      Consisting   of   quintes-. 

QUIN-TET',  71.     In  music,  a  composition  in  five  obi i- 
gato  parts,  each  performed  by  a  single  voice  or  in— 
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lUINT'ILE,  7t.     [L.  quintus,  fifth.] 

The  aspect  of  plaints   when   distant  from   each 
other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72'.       Hutton. 

UUIN-TIL'LION,  (kwin-til'yun,)  71.  According  to 
the  English,  notation,  a  number  produced  by  involving 
a  million  to  the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty  ci- 
phers annexed  ;  according  to  the  French  notation,  a 
unit  with  eighteen  ciphers  annexed. 

QUINT'IN.    See  Quintain. 

Q£JINT'INE,  n.  In  botany,  the  fifth  coat,  reckoning 
■from  the  outer,  of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  when  there 
are  as  many  coats.  It  becomes  the  sac  of  the  em- 
bryo. Lindley. 

QUIN'TROON,  n.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a 
mustiphini  by  a  white  father.  As  a  musliphini  has 
but  one  sixteenth  of  negro  blood,  a  quintroon  is 
only  one  thirty-second  from  being  a  white.    Booth. 

QUIN'TU-PLE,  a.  [L.  qumtuplus,  fivefold  ;  quintus 
and  plico.] 

1.  Fivefold  ;  containing  five  times  the  amount. 

Gruunt. 

2.  In  music,  a  term  applied  to  a  species  of  time  con- 
taining five  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

QUIN'TU-PLE,  v.  t.    To  make  fivefold. 
QUIN'TU-PL£D,  pp.     Made  five  times  as  many. 
QUIN'ZaINE,  n.     In  chronology,  the  fourteenth  day 
after  a  feast  day,  or  the  fifteenth,  including  the  feast 
day.  Brande. 

QUIP,  (kwip,)  7i.     [W.  cwip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn  ;  cioi- 
piaw.  to  move  briskly,  to  whip  ;  as  we  say,  to  whip 
round  a  corner  in  running. 
A  smart, sarcastic  turn  ;  a  taunt ;  a  severe  retort. 
Milton.     Shak. 
QUIP,  v.  t.    To  taunt ;  to  treat  with  a  sarcastic  retort. 

Ainsworth. 
QUIP,  v.  i.     To  scoff.  Sid7icy.. 

QUIP'PA,  71.     The  name  of  knotted  cords  of  various 
colors,  used  for  recording  events  by  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians, Mexicans,  &c.  Humboldt. 
This  word  is  also  spelt  Quippo  and  Quippu. 
QUIRE,  (kwlre,)  n.     [Fr.  clueur ;  It.  coro  ;  L.  chorus; 
Gr.  X"P"i-]       * 

1.  A  body  of  singers;   a  chorus.     [See   Chorus 
and  Choir.]  Milton. 

2.  The  part  of  a  church  where  the  service  is  sung. 
QUIRE,  7i.     [Qu.  from  the  root  of  chorus,  or  from  Fr. 

cahier,  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  rather  a  book  of  loose 

sheets.] 

A  collection    of  paper  consisting  of  twenty-four 

sheets,  each  having  a  single  fold. 
QUIRE,  v.  i.     To  sing  in  concert  or  chorus.       Shak. 
QUIR'IS-TER,  71.     One  that  sings  in  concert;  more 

generally,  the  leader  of  a  quire,  particularly  in  divine 

service ;  a  chorister.    But  in  America  this  word  is 

little  used  and  vulgar.  The  word  used  is  Chorister. 
QUIR-I-Ta'TION,   n.      [L.   quiritatio,   from    quirito, 

from  quertrr.] 

A  crying  for  help.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

QUIRK,  (kwurk,)  n.     [from  the  root  of  W.  cwired,  a 


line  ;  hence,  an  artful  turn  for  evasion  or  subterfuge  ; 
a  shift ;  a  quibble  ;  as,  the  quirlcs  of  a  pettifogger. 
L'Estrange. 

2.  A  fit  or  turn  ;  a  short  paroxysm ;  as,  a  quirk  of 
joy  or  grief.  Shak. 

3.  A  smart  taunt  or  retort. 

I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 

4.  A  slight  conceit  or  quibble.  Walts. 

5.  A  flight  of  fancy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

6.  An  irregular  air  ;  as,  light  quirks  of  music.  Pope. 

7.  In  building,  a  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any 
regular  ground-plot  or  floor,  as  to  make  a  court  or 
yard,  &c.  Owilt. 

8.  In  architecture,  a  small  acute  angle  or  recess, 
much  used  between  moldings.        Gloss,  of  Jlrchit. 

QUIRK'£D,  (kwurkt,)  a.     Having  a  quirk. 
QUIIlK'lED-MoLD'lNG,  )  u*  In  architecture,  a  mold- 
QUIRK'-MOLD'ING,        j      ing  whose   convexity  is 

sudden,  in  tin1  form  of  a  conic  section.         Brandt. 
QUIRK'ISH,  a.     Consisting  of  quirks,  turns,  quibbles, 

or  artful  evasions.  Barrow. 

2.  Resembling  a  quirk. 
QUIRP'ELE,  7t.    The  Indian  ferret,  an  animal  of  the 

Weasel  kind.  DiU.  Nat.  Hi 

QUIT,  (kwit,)  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Quit  or  Quit' 

[Fr.  quitter;   It.  quitarc  and  chitare;   Port,  and 

quitar;  IX  kioytrn  :  G.  qiiiuirm;  Dan.  quitter -er ;  Sw. 


of  quit  is  to  leave,  to  withdraw  from  ;  but  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  must  have  been  to  move  or  to 
send  :  for  to  requite  is  to  send  back.  See  Class  Cd 
and  Cs.] 

1.  To  leave  ;  to  depart  from,  either  temporarily  or 
forever.  It  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of 
abandoning,  without  a  qualifying  word.  A  man  quits 
his  house  for  an  hour,  or  for  a  month  ;  he  quits  his 
native  country  on  a  voyage,  or  he  quits  it  forever;  he 
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3.  To  carry  through  ;  to  do  or  perform  something 
to  the  end,  so  that  nothing  remains;  to  discharge  or 
perform  completely. 

Never  a  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 


Samson  hath  quit  himielf 
Like  Samson.  Milton. 

In  this  sense,  Acquit  is  generally  used. 

5.  To  repay  ;  to  requite.  Spenser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shak. 

In  this  sense,  Quit  is  now  rarely  used.    We  use 
Requite. 

6.  To  vacate  obligation  ;  to  release  ;  to  free  from. 

Actions,  degrri's,  jul^n:  n:*  a^.unai  us  quitted.         B.Jonson. 

7.  To  pay  ;  to  discharge  ;  hence,  to  free  from  ; 
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to  quit  the  debt  of  gratitude 

Milton. 

8.  To  set  free  ;  to  release 

to  absolve ;  to  acquit. 

Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  1  set 

hem  free. 

Fairfax. 

In  this  sense,  Acquit  is  now  used. 

9.  To  leave  ;  to  give  up ; 

to  resign  ; 

to  relinquish ; 

as,  to  ^ia£  an  oflice. 

10.  To  pay. 

Before  that  judge  that  quits  each 

soul  his  hire 

[Not  used.] 
Fair/ax. 

11.  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon. 

Such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to  quit  truth  for  apneas 
ance.  Locke. 

To  quit  cost;  to  pay;  to  free  from  by  an  equiva- 
lent ;  to  reimburse  ;  as,  the  cultivation  of  barren  land 
will  not  always  quit  cost. 

To  quit  scores;  to  make  even  ;  to  clear  mutually 
from  demands  by  mutual  equivalents  given.  We 
will  quit  scores  [marks  of  charges]  before  we  part. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements  in  her  noble 

QUIT,  a.    Free  ;  clear ;  discharged  from  ;  absolved. 
The  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.  —Ex.  xxi. 
[This   word,  though   primarily  a  participle,   and 
never  placed  before  its  noun,  has  properly  the  sense 
of  an  adjective.     See  Quits.] 

QUI  TJiM,  [L.]  A  qui  tarn  action,  in  law, is  an  action 
in  which  a  man  prosecutes  an  offender  for  the  king 
or  state,  as  well  as  for  himself  as  informer. 

QUITCH'-GRASS, n.  [Properly  quick-grass,  probably 
from  its  vigorous  growth,  or  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating it.] 

Dog-grass  or  couch-grass  ;  a  species  of  grass  which 
roots  deeplv  and  is  not  easily  killed. 

QUIT'CLAl'M,  v.  t.  [quit  and  cluim.]  To  release  a 
claim  by  deed  without  covenants  of  warranty  :  to 
convey  to  another,  who  hath  some  right  in  lands  or 
tenements,  all  one's  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  the 
estate,  by  relinquishing  all  claim  to  them.  The 
words  used  in  the  instrument  are,  "  A  hath  remised, 
released,  and  forever  quitclaimed,  all  his  right,  title, 
and  interest,  to  a  certain  estate."  Blaekstone. 

QUIT'CLAIM,  n.  A  deed  of  release;  an  instrument 
by  which  all  claims  to  an  estate  are  relinquished  to 
another  without  any  covenant  or  warranty,  express 
or  implied.  Z.  Swift. 

QUIT'CL  AIM-ED,  pp.    Released  by  deed. 

QUIT'CLaIM-ING,  ppr.  Conveying  by  deed  of  re- 
lease. 

QUITE,  adv.     [from  quit ;   that  is,  primarily,  free  or 

clear     by    complete    performance.]        Completely  ; 

wholly  ;  entirely  ;   totally  ;   perfectly.     The  work  is 

not  quite  done  ;  the  object  is  quite  accomplished. 

He  hath   sold   us  and  quite  devoured  also  our  money. — Gen. 

The  same 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree ;  very  ;  as,  quite 
young.  [Common  in  America,  and  not  unfrequent  in 
Englnnd.] 

QUIT'RENT,  7t.     [L.  quietus  reditus.\ 

A  rent  reserved  m  grants  of  land,  by  the  payment 
of  which  the  tenant  is  quieted  or  quit  fiom  all  other 
service.  Blaekstone. 

QUITS.  To  be  quits,  is  said  of  persons  when  they 
separate  on  equal  terms,  each  having  given  the  other 
his  due,  so  that  they  are  quit  the  one  of  the  other. 
Hence,  in  sucli  a  case,  the  exclamation,  Quits! 

QUIT'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quitted  or  vacated. 
[  Rare.  ]  Markland, 

QUIT'TAL,  n.     Return  ;  repayment.  Shak. 

QUIT'TANCE,  n.    [Fr.]     Discharge  from  a  debt  or 

obligation  ;    an   acquittance.      [See   Acquittance, 

which  is  chiefly  used.]  Shak. 

2.  Recompense  ;  return  ;  repayment.  Shgk. 

QUIT'TANCE,  v.  t.     To  repay.     [Not  in  use,]  Shak. 

QUIT'TED,  pp.     Left ;  relinquished  ;  acquitted. 

QUIT'TER,  7i.     One  who  quits. 

2.  A  deliverer.     [Not  in  use.]  Ainsworth. 

3.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsworth. 
QUIT'TER,  n.     In  farriery,  an  ulcer  formed  between 

the  hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  inside  quarter  of  a 
horse?s  foot.  Farm.  Encyc. 
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Take  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow —  Gen.  xxrii. 

QUIVER,  a.     Nimble  ;  active.     [Not  in  use.]   Shak. 

QUIVER,  v.  i.  [D.  huiveren,  to  shiver.  This  word 
seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  quaver,  W.  fwibiaw, 
to  trill,  to  quiver,  cwiv,  a  whirl  or  turn,  fwiviaw,  to 
fly  about,  to  wander,  cwipiaw,  to  move  briskly, 
fwyvaw,  to  stir,  move,  agitate.] 

1  To  shake  or  tremble  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder ;  to 
shiver.  This  word  expresses  that  tremulous  motion 
of  the  body  which  proceeds  from  loss  of  heat  or 
vigor.     Thus,  persons  quiver  with  fear  or  with  cold. 

He  quivered  with  tits  feet  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

And  left  the  lnn!»  siill  <;uic'Cnr^  nn  ill-   ground.  Addison. 

2.  To  play  or  be  agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

The  green  leav.  s  yuiver  \\  nh  the  co  .linir  wind.  Shak. 

The  Fakes  dial  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze.  Pope. 

QUIVER-£D,  a.     [from  the  noun  quiver.]    Furnished 
with  a  quiver  ;  as,  the  quivered  nymph.        Milton. 
2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver. 

Whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear.  Pope. 

QUIVER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Trembling,  as  with  cold 

or  fear;  moving  with  a  tremulous  agitation. 
QUIVER-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  shaking  or  trembling  ; 

agitation  ;  as,  to  be  seized  witli  a  quivering.     Sidney. 
QU1VER-ING-LY,  ado.     Witii  quivering. 
QUI  VIVE,  (ks  veev,)   [Fr.]     The  challenge    of  a 

French    sentinel,    To   what   party   do  you   belong? 

i.  e.,  for  whom  do  you    cry    vive;  corresponding 

to,  Who  goes  there  ?     Hence,  to  be  on  the  qui  vive, 

is  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel. 

Diet,  de  VJicad. 
QUIX-OT'IC,   a.      Like   Don   Quixote;    romantic  to 

extravagance. 
QUIX'OT-ISM,  71.     Romantic   and    absurd    notions; 

schemes  or  actions  like  those  of  Don  Quixote,  the 

hero  of  Cervantes. 
QUIX'OT-RY,  71.    Quixotism  ;  visionary  scheme. 

Scott. 
QUIZ,  71.    An  enigma ;  a  riddle  or  obscure  question. 

2.  One  who  quizzes  others ;  as,  he  is  a  great  quiz. 

3.  An  odtl  fellow.  Smart, 
QUIZ,  7).  t.    To   puzzle ;    to  run  upon ;    to  make  a 

fool  of.     [A popular,  but  not  an  elegant  word.] 

QUIZ'ZER, «.  One  who  quizzes  others  or  make  them 
the  object  of  spurt  bv  deceiving  them. 

QUIZ'ZI-CAL,  a.     Comical.     [Colloquial.] 

QUIZ'ZING,  n.  The  act  of  running  upon  a  person  or 
making  a  fool  of  him. 

2.  The  act  of  mocking  by  a  narrow  examination 
through  a  quizzing-glass.  Smart. 

QUIZ'ZING-GLaS^,  „.     A  small  eye-glass. 

QUO  AN'I-MO,  [L.]     With  what  intent ;  purpose. 

QUO' AD  HO€,  [L.]  As  to  this;  as  it  regards  this 
particular  thing  named. 

QUOB,  v.  i.     [W.  ciraptaw,  to  strike.] 

To  move,  as  the  fetus  in  ulero  ;  to  throb.  [Local, 
vulvar,  and  little  used.] 

QUOD  E'RAT  DEM-ON-STRANDUM,  [L.] 
Which  was  the  point  to  be  proved. 

QUOD  E'RAT  FA-CI-EN1 DUM,  (-fa-she-en'dum,) 
[L.]     Which  was  the  thing  to  be  done. 

QUOD'LI-BET,  n.  [L.,  what  you  please.]  A  nice 
point;  a  subtiltv.  Prior. 

QUOD-LtB-E-TA'RI-AN,  7i.  One  who  talks  and  dis- 
putes on  anv  subject  at  pleasure. 

QUOD-LI-BET'I€-AL,  a.  Not  restrained  to  a  partic- 
ular subject ;  moved  or  discussed  at  pleasure  for  cu- 
riosity or  entertainment. 

QUOD-LI-BET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  At  pleasure;  for 
curiosity  ;  so  as  to  be  debated  for  entertainment. 

QUOIF,  (kwoif,)  7i.     [Fr.  coiffe.]         [Brown.     Diet. 
A  cap  or  hood.     [See  Coir.]  Shak. 

QUOIF,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif.  [See 
Coif.]  Addison. 


QUOIL.     See  Coil,  the  better  word. 
QUOIN,  (kwoin  or  koin,)  n.     [Fr.  coin,  a  corner  ;  Sp. 
cuna.     See  Coin.] 

1.  A  sharp  or  projecting  corner.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  to  raise  any  thing  ;  a  wedge  em- 
ployed to  raise  cannon  to  a  proper  level,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  external  angle  or  corner  of  a 
brick  or  stone  wall.  Givilt. 

4.  A  small  wooden  wedge  used  by  printers  to  lock 
.the  pages  of  a  form  within  the  chaso. 

QUOIT,  (kwoit,)  h.     [D.  cotte.] 

1.  A  circular  riniz  or  piece  of  iron  to  be  pitched  or 
thrown  at  a  fixed  object  in  play.  In  common  practice, 
a  plain,  flat  stone  is  used  fur  tiiis  purpose. 

2.  In  some  authors,  the  discus  of  the  ancients, 
thrown  in  trials  of  strength.  Dryden. 

QUOIT,  v.  i.     To  throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits. 

Dryden. 
QUOIT,  v.  U     To  throw.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

QUOLL,  71.  A  marsupial  quadruped  of  New  Holland, 
Dasyurus  macrourus,  called  by  Phillips  Spotted 
Marten.     It  is  maiU  the  size  of  a  cat. 

Lesson.     P.  Cyc. 
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QUON'DAM,  used  adjcctively,  [L.]  Having  been  for- 
merly ;  former ;  as,  a  quondam  king  or  friend. 

Shale. 

QUQOK,  pret.  .if  Quake.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

QUO'RUM,  7t.  [L.  gen.  pi.  of  qui,  "of  whom;" 
with  reference  to  a  complete  body  of  persons,  of 
whom  those  who  are  assembled  are  legally  sufficient 
to  the  business  of  the  whole.] 

1.  A  bench  of  justices,  or  such  a  numberof  officers 
or  members  as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution  to 
transact  business  ;  as,  a  quorum  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. A  constitutional  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

2.  A  special  cnnimissinn  of  justices. 
QUO'RUM  PARS  FU'I,  [L.]     Of  which  or  whom  I 

was  a  part. 
QUd'TA,   n.     [lu.quotus;  It.  and  Sp.  quota;  Ir.  cod, 

cota,  a  part.] 
A  proportional  part  or  share  :  ot  the  share,  part,  or 

proportion  assigned  to  each.    Each  State  was  ordered 

to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops. 
QUoT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  quoted  or  cited. 
QUO-TA'TION,7i.     [from  quote.]     The  act  of  quoting 

or  citing. 
2.  The  passage  quoted  or  cited ;  the  part  of  a  book 


Rig  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  an  articulation  sui  generis,  having  little  or 
no  resemblance  in  pronunciation  to  any  other  letter. 
But  from  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  uttering  it,  it 
is  commutable  with  Z,  into  which  letter  it  is  changed 
in  many  words  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
some  other  nations  ;  as  /  is  also  changed  into  r.  It  is 
numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi-vowels,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  canine  letter.  It  is  uttered 
with  a  guttural  extrusion  of  the  breath,  and  in  some 
words,  particularly  at  the  end  or  after  a  labial  and  a 
dental  letter,  with  a  sort  of  quivering  motion  or 
slight  jar  of  the  tongue.  Its  English  uses,  which  are 
uniform,  may  be  understood  by  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation of  rod,  room,  rose,  bar,  bare,  barren,  dis- 
turb, catarrh,  free,  brad,  pndr,  ilnp,  drag,  drown. 

In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  Greek 
language,  we  follow  the  Latins,  who  wrote  h  after  r, 
as  the  representative  of  the  aspirated  sound  with 
which  this  letter  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  Welsh  language.  But  as  the  let- 
ter is  not  aspirated  in  English,  h  is  entirely  superflu- 
ous ;  rhapsody,  rheum,  rhetoric,  being  pronounced 
rapsody,  ream,  retoric. 

As  an  abbreviation,  R.  stands  for  rex,  king,  as 
George  R.,  or  regina,  queen,  as  Victoria  R. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  R.  or  RO.  stands  for 
Roma  ;  R.  C.  for  Romaua  cioitas  ;  R.  G.  C.  for  rei 
gerendm  causa ;  R.  F.  E.  D.  for  rcctc  factum  ct  dictum  ; 
R.  G.  F.  for  regis  filius  ;  R.  P.  respublica,  or  Romani 
principes. 

As  a  numeral,  R,  in  Roman  authors,  stands  for  80, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  R,  for  80,000.  But  in  Greek, 
p,  with  a  small  mark  over  it,  thus,  p,  signifies  100, 
and  with  the  same  mark  under  it,  it  denoted  1000  X 
100,  or  100,000.  In  Hebrew,  1  denoted  200,  and 
with  two  horizontal  points  over  it,  ■>  1000  x  200,  or 
200,000. 

Among  physicians,  R.  stands  for  recipe,  take. 

RA,  as  an  inseparable  prefix  or  preposition,  is  the  Latin 

re,  coming  to  ns  through  the  Italian  and  French,  and 

primarily  signifying  again,  repetition.     [See  Re.] 

RA-BATE',  ix.  t.     [Fr.  rabattre  ;  It.  rabbattere  ;  ra  and 

battre,  battere,  to  beat.     See  Beat  and  Abate.] 

In  falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist. 

Ainsworth. 
RA-BA'TO,  n.    [Fr.  rabat.] 

A  ruff  or  folded  down  collar  of  a  shift  or  shirt. 
[Not  in  use.]  Toone. 

RAB'BET.  ».  t.     [Fr.  raboter.] 

1.  To  cut  square  down  the  edge  of  a  board  or  other 
piece  of  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
edge  of  another  piece  by  lapping  and  thus  uniting 
the  two.  Moxon. 

2.  To  lap  and  unite  the  edges  of  boards,  &c,  by  a 
rabbet. 

RAB'BET,  n.  [This  and  the  preceding  word  are  cor- 
ruptions of  Rebate.]  A  rectangular  recess  or  groove 
cut  longitudinally  in  a  piece  of  timber  to  receive  the 
edge  of  a  plank,  or  other  work  required  to  fit  into  it. 
Oloss.  ofArchit. 

RAB'BET-ED,  pp.  Cut  square  down  at  the  edge; 
united  bv  a  rabbet  joint. 

RAB'BET-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  square  down  the  edge 
of  a  hoard  ;  uniting  by  a  rabbet  joint. 

RAB'BET-PLANE,  n.  A  joiner's  plane  for  cutting 
square  down  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c.  Moxon. 
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or  writing  named,  repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence 
or  illustration.  Locke. 

3.  In  mercantile  language,  the  naming  of  the  price 
of  commodities;  or  the  price  specified  to  a  corre- 
spondent. 

4.  Quota  ;  share.    [Not  used.] 

QUOTE,  (kwote,)  v.  (.  ■)■  [Fr.  quoter,  now  coter ;  con- 
nected with  quoth.] 

1.  To  cite,  as  a  passage  from  some  author ;  to 
name,  repeat,  or  adduce  a  passage  from  an  author  or 
speaker,  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration  ;  as,  to 
quote  a  passage  from  Homer ;  to  quote  the  words  of 
Peter,  or  a  passage  of  Paul's  writings  ;  to  quote  chap- 
ter and  verse.  Atterbury.     Swift. 

2.  In  commerce,  to  name,  as  the  price  of  an  article. 

3.  To  note.  Shak. 
QUOTE,  n.    A  note  upon  an  author.     [Obs.] 

Cotgrave. 
QUoT'ED,  pp.     Cited;  adduced;  named. 
QUoTE'LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  quoted. 
QUoT'ER,  n.    One  that  cites  the  words  of  an  author 

or  speaker. 
QUOTH,  (kwoth  or  kwuth,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  cwythan,  cy- 

than,  Goth,  quithan,  to  say,  to  tell  ;  W .  gwed,  gioedyd ; 

Ir.  ceadach.    Qu.  L.  inquio,  contracted.] 
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RAB'BI,  (rab'be  or -bi,)  )         r_.    „„    .  .     . 

RAB'Blk,  j71-    [Ch.  Hat,  Ar.i_^,  lord, 

master.] 

A  title  assumed  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  signifying 
master  or  lord.  This  title  is  not  conferred  by  author- 
ity, but  assumed  or  allowed  by  courtesy  to  learned 
men.  Encyc. 

RAB-BIN'IC,         \  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rabbins,  or 

RAB-BIN'IC-AL,  j  to  their  opinions,  learning,  and 
language. 

RAB-BIN'IC,  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  rab- 
bins ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

RAB'BIN-ISM,  n.     A  rabbinic  expression  or  phrase- 
ology; a  peculiarity  of  the  language  of  the  rabbins. 
Encyc. 

RAB'BIN-IST,  71.  Among  the  Jems,  one  who  adhered 
to  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins,  in 
opposition  to  the  Caraites,  who  rejected  the  tradi- 
tions. 

RAB'BIN-ITE,  ti.     The  same  as  Rabbiiust. 

RAB'BIT,  71.  [Said  to  be  from  the  Belgic  robbe,  rob- 
beken.] 

A  rodent  mammal,  and  a  small  quadruped,  the 
Lepus  cuniculus,  which  feeds  on  grass  or  other 
herbage,  and  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  rabbit  is 
said  to  be  less  sagacious  than  the  hare.  It  is  a  very 
prolific  animal,  and  is  kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  sometimes  called  Cony. 

RAB'BLE,  n.  [L.  rabula,  a  brawler,  from  rabo,  to 
rave;  Dan.  raaber ;  D.  rabbclen;  connected  with  a 
great  family  of  words  having  the  elements  Rb,  Rp. 
Qu.  Sp  rabel,  the  tail.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  vulgar,  noisy  people ; 
the  mob  ;  a  confused,  disorderly  crowd.  Shak. 

2.  The  lower  class  of  people,  without  reference  to 
an  assembly  ;  the  dregs  of  the  people.        Addison. 

RAB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  speak  in  a  confused  manner. 

RAB'BLE-CHARM'ING,  a.  Charming  or  delighting 
the  rabble.  South. 

RAB'BLE-MENT,  n.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  low 
people.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser.     Shak. 

RAB-DOL'0-GY,7i.  [Gr  paffSoc,  a  rod,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

A  method  of  performing  mathematical  operations 
by  little  square  rods.   [See  Rhabdology.]    Hutton. 

RAB'ID,  a.  [L.  rabidus,  from  rabio,  rabo,  to  rage  ;  W. 
rhaib.] 

Furious  ;  raging  ;  mad  ;  as,  a  rabid  dog  or  wolf. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  animals  of  the  canine 
genus,  affected  with  the  distemper  called  rabies,  and 
whose  bite  communicates  hydrophobia. 

RAB'ID-LY,  ado.     Madly  ;  furiously. 

R  Mill)  \ESS,  n.     Furiotisness;  madness. 

RAB'IN-ET,7i.  A  kind  of  smaller  ordnance.  Ainsworth. 

RA'CA,  ti.  A  Syriac  word  signifying  empty,  beggar- 
ly, foolish  ;  a  term  of  extreme  contempt.     Matt.  v. 

RAC-COON',  n.*  An  American  quadruped,  the  Pro- 
cyon  lotor,  a  carnivorous  mammal.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
next  to  that  of  the  beaver.  This  animal  lodges  in  a 
hollow  tree,  feeds  occasionally  on  vegetables,  and 
its  flesh  is  palatable  food.  It  inhabits  most  parts  of 
the  American  continent.      Belknap.     Encyc.  Amcr. 

RACE,  ti.*  [Fr.  nice,  from  the  It.  raua;  Sp.  raza,  a 
race,  a  ray,  and  rah,  a  root,  L.  radix ;  Russ.  rod,  a 
generation,  race  ;  roju,  to  beget.  The  primary  sense 
of  the  root  is,  to  thrust  or  shoot  ;  the  L.  radix  and 
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To  say ;  to  speak.  This  verb  is  defective,  being 
used  only  in  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  present 
and  past  tenses  ;  as,  quoth  I,  qaoth  he,  and  the  nomi- 
native always  follows  the  verb.  It  is  used  only  in 
ludicrous  language,  and  has  no  variation  for  person, 
number,  or  tense. 

QUO-TID'1-AN,  a.     [L.  quotidianus ;  quolus  and  dies.] 
Daily  ;  occurring  or  returning  daily  ;  as,  a  quotid- 
ian fever. 

QUO-TID'I-AN,  n.    A  fever  whose  paroxysms  return 
every  day. 
2,  Any  thing  returning  daily.  Milton. 

QUO'TIENT,  (kwo'shent,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  quoties, 
how  often.] 

In  arithmetic,  the  number  resulting  from  the  divis- 
ion of  one  number  by  another,  and  showing  how 
often  a  less  number  is  contained  in  a  greater.  Thus 
3)12(4.  Here  4  is  the  quotient,  showing  that  3  is  con- 
tained 4  times  in  12.  Or  quotient  is  an  expression 
denoting  a  certain  part  of  a  unit ;  as,  J. 

QUoT'ING,  ppr.     Citing;  adducing;  naming. 

QUO  WAR-RAN' TO;  \n  Law  Latin,  a  writ  brought 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  inquire  by  what  warrant 
a  person  or  corporation  exercises  certain  powers. 

Blacltstone. 


radius  having  the  same  original.  This  word  coin- 
cides in  origin  with  rod,  ray,  radiate,  &c.  Class  Rd.] 
*1.  The  lineage  of  a  family,  or  continued  series  of 
descendants  from  a  parent,  who  is  called  the  stock. 
A  race  is  the  series  of  descendants  indefinitely. 
Thus  all  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam  ; 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham  and  Jacob. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  race  of  kings,  the  race  of  Clovis, 
or  Charlemagne  ;  a  race  of  nobles,  &c. 

Hence  the  long  race  of  Attain  fathers  come.  Dryden, 

2.  A  generation  ;  a  family  of  descendants. 

A  race  ol  youllil'iil  mill  unhuidled  colls.  Shak. 

3.  A  particular  breed  ;  as,  a  race  of  mules  ;  a  race 
of  horses  ;  a  race  of  sheep.  Chapman. 

Of  such  a  race  no  matter  who  is  king.  Murphy. 

4.  A  root ;  as,  race-ginger,  ginger  in  the  root,  oi 
not  pulverized. 

5.  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine  ;  a  kind 
of  tartness.  [Query,  does  this  belong  to  this  root  or 
to  the  following?  ]  Temple.     Massinger. 

RACE,  7«.  [D.  ras ;  Sw.  resa,  to  go  ;  Dan.  rejse,  a  go- 
ing or  course  ;  L.  gradior,  gressus,  with  the  prefix 
g;  Ir.  ratha,  a  running  ;  reatham,  to  run  ;  W.  grai, 
a  step,  from  rhai,  a  going  ;  allied  to  W.rhld,a  race  ; 
rhedu,  to  run,  to  race  ;  allied  to  Eng.  ride.  See 
Class  Rd,  No.  5  and  9.] 

1.  A  running  ;  a  rapid  course  or  motion,  either  on 
the  feet,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  &c. ;  partic- 
ularly, a  contest  in  running;  a  running  in  competi- 
tion for  a  prize. 

The  race  whs  one  of  ihe  exercises  of  the  Grecian  games. 

I  wield  the  gauntlet  and  I  run  the  race.  Pope. 

2.  Any  running  with  speed. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  su  iirer  than  the  race  of  any  beast. 

3.  A  progress  ;  a  course  ;  a  movement  or  progres- 
sion of  any  kind. 

My  race  ot  glory  run.  Pope. 

Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  —  Heb. 


4.  Course  : 


t  ;  process  ;  as,  the  prosecution  and 


3  of  the  war.     [Not  now  used. J  Bacon. 

5.  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the  chan- 
nel or  passage  for  such  a  current;  as,  the  Portland 
race.  Halliwcll. 

6.  A  small,  artificial  canal  or  watercourse,  leading 
from  the  dam  of  a  stream  to  the  machinery  which  it 
drives  ;  sometimes  called  the  Head-race,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Tail-race,  which  is  the  watercourse 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  water-wheel. 

7.  The  races  ;  in  the  plural,  a  meeting  for  contests 
in  the  running  of  horses.  The  races  commence  in 
October. 

RACE,  v.  i.    To  run  swiftly ;  to  run  or  contend  in 

running.     The  animals  raced  over  the  ground. 
RaCE-GLV'GER,  71.     Ginger  in  the  root,  or  not  pul- 
verized. 
RaCE'-HORSE,  ti.     A  horse  bred  or  kept  for  running 
in  contest  ;  n  hersetha!  runs  in  competition.  Addison. 
RAC-E-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  racemus,  a  cluster.l 

1.  A  cluster,  as  of  grapes.  Brown. 

'J.  The  cultivation  n:' clusters  of  grapes.    Burnet. 
RA-CeME',  71.     [L.  racemus.  a  bunch  of  berries.] 

In  botanu,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  ol 
a  common    peduncle  with   short   and  equal   lateial 
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pedicels,  as  a  string  of  currants.  It  is  simple  or 
compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &c. 

A  species  of  inflorescence  in  which  a  number  of 
flowers,  with  short  and  equal  pedicels,  stand  upon  a 
common  slender  axis.  Lindley. 

RA-CE.M'-ED,  a.     Having  a  raceme. 

RA-CE'MIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  found  in  the  tartar 
obtained  from  certain  vineyards  on  the  Rhine. 

Brandt. 

RAC-E-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  racemus,  a  cluster,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  racemes,  as  the  currant.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

RAC'E-MOUS  or  RA-CE'MOUS,  a.  Growing  in  ra- 
cemes. Encyc. 

Ra'CER,  n.  [from  race.]  A  runner  ;  one  that  con- 
tends in  a  race. 

And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize.  Pope. 

RACH,  n.     [Sax.  rate ;  D.  brak  ;  Fr.  braquc.] 
A  setting  dog  or  pointer. 

RA-€HIL'LA,  n.     [Or.  fax's,  a  spine.] 

A  branch  of  inflorescence  ;  the  /.igzag  center  on 
which  the  florets  are  arranged  in  the  spikelets  of 
grasses.  Brande. 

Ra'GHIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  botany,  a  peduncle  that  pro- 
ceeds in  a  right  line  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
inflorescence.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  stipe  of  a  fern,  but  not  properly.  Lindley. 

RA-€HIT'I€,  (ra-kit'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  ;  rickety. 

RA-CHI'TIS,  «.  [Gr.]  this  term  implies  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spine,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  disease  called 
rickets,  which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  rachitis. 

Ra'CI-NESS,  n.  [See  Ract.]  The  quality  of  being 
racy. 

RACING,  ppr.  Running  swiftly  ;  running  or  con- 
tending in  a  race. 

RACK,  n.  *  [D.  rek,  rack,  stretch  ;  rekker,  to  stretch  ; 
Sax.  mean,  rmcan,  Eng.  to  reach  ;  G.  recken,  to  stretch  ; 
reckbank,  a  rack.  See  Reach  and  Break.  Class 
Rg,  No.  18,21,33.] 

*  1.  An  engine  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  large  frame, 
upon  which  the  body  of  the  person  under  examination 
is  gradually  stretched,  until  sometimes  the  joints 
are  dislocated  ;  used  for  extorting  confessions  from 
criminals  or  suspected  prisons.  The  rack  is  entirely 
unknown  in  free  countries. 

2.  Torture  ;  extreme  pain  ;  anguish. 

erable  as  it  does  llie  meanest  -subject.  Temple. 

3.  Any  instrument  for  stretching  or  extending  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  rack  for  bending  a  bow.  Temple. 

4.  A  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid. 

5.  A  wooden  frame  of  open  work  in  which  hay  is 
laid  for  horses  and  cattle  for  feeding. 

6.  The  frame  of  bones  of  an  animal ;  a  skeleton. 
We  say,  a  rack  of  bones. 

7.  A  frame  for  receiving  various  articles. 

8.  A  strong  frame  of  wood,  having  several  sheaves 
through  which  passes  the  running  rigging.      Totten. 

*  9.  In  machinery,  a  rectilineal  sliding  piece,  with 
teeth  cut  on  its  edge  for  working  with  a  wheel. 

Brande. 
RACK,  n.      [Sax.  hracca,   the   neck;    Gr.  pax'S,  the 
spine  ;    W.  rhac  ;  D.  kraag,  G.  kragen,  Svv.  and  Dan. 
krage,  a  collar;  Old  Eng.  crag.] 
The  neck  and  spine  of  a  fore  quarter  of  veal  or 

[The   two  foregoing   words  are   doubtless  from  one 
original.] 
RACK,  7i.     [Sax.  rec,  steam  ;  reean,  to  exhale  ;  D.  rook, 
rooken  ;  G.  much,  rnuchen ;  Svv.  rok,  rbka  ;  Dan.  rog, 
roger.     See  Reek.] 

Properly,  vapor  ;  hence,  thin,  flying,  broken  clouds, 
or  any  portion  of  floating  vapor  in  the  sky. 

The  winds  in  Hi''  upper  region,  which  move  the  clouds  above, 
which  we  call  the  rack.  Bacon. 

The  great  glob-  its.  If, 
Y'<,  "1!  wtii.li  ii  inti-rii,  sh  ill  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  iiusnt  :-i  .u'.id  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  "  Shah. 

It  is  disputed,  however,  whether  rack  in  this  pas- 
sage should  not  be  wreck. 
RACK,  7i.     [For  Arrack.     See  Arrack.]     Among  the 
Tartars,  a   spirituous   liquor   made  of  mare's   milk 
which  has  become  sour,  and  is  then  distilled. 

RACK,  7t.    A  racking-pace,  which  see.  Booth. 

RACK,  v.  i.   To  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and  shorter 

tread,  as  a  horse. 
RACK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  rccan.    Sec  the  noun.]   . 

1.  Properly,  to  steam  ;  to  rise,  as  vapor.  [See 
Reek,  which  is  the  word  used.] 

2.  To  fly,  as  vapor  or  broken  clouds.  Shak. 
RACK,  v.  t.     [from  the  noun.]     To  torture  ;  to  stretch 

or  strain  on  the  rack  or  wheel ;  as,  to  rack  a  criminal 
or  suspected  person,  to  extort  a  confession  of  hi3 
guilt,  or  compel  him  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Dnjden. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  affect  with  extreme 
pain  or  anguislj ;  as,  racked  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

3.  To  harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  11i«iv  sli i.illy  rack  their  tenants.       Spenser. 
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4.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  vehemently  ;  to  wrest;  as 
to  rack  and  stretch  Scripture  ;  to  rack  invention. 

Hooker.     Waterland. 
The  wisest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits.      Tillotson. 

5.  To  stretch  ;  to  extend.  Shak. 


RACK, 


[Ar.  6i_, 


luka,  to  clear,  to  strain. 


Class  Rg,  No.  8. 

To  draw  ofT  from  the  lees  ;  to  draw  off,  as  pure 
liquor  from  its  sediment ;  as,  to  rack  cider  or  wine  ; 
to  rack  oil*  liquor.  Bacon. 

RACICED,  (rakt,)pp.  Tortured;  tormented;  strained 
to  the  utmost. 
2.  Drawn  off,  as  liquor. 
RACK'ER,  )i.    One  that  tortures  or  torments ;  one 
that  racks. 

2.  A  horse  that  racks,  or  moves  with  a  racking- 
pace. 
RACK'ET,  7t.      [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of 
crack,  Fr.  craqucr.     See  Rocket.] 

1.  A  confused,  flattering  noise,  less  loud  than  up- 
roar; applied  to  the  confused  sounds  of  animal 
voices,  or  such  voices  mixed  with  other  sound.  We 
say,  the  children  make  a  racket;  the  racket  of  a  flock 

2.  Clamor;  noisy  talk.  Swift. 
RACK'ET,  v.  i.   To  make  a  confused  noise  or  clamor ; 

to  frolic.  Gray. 

RACK'ET,  71.     A  snow-shoe. 
RACK'ET, 71.     [Fr.  raqacttc;    Sp.  raqueta  ;    G.  racket; 

D.  raket.] 

The    instrument   with    which    players   at   tennis 

strike  the  ball.  Shak.     Digby. 

RACK'ET,  v.  t.  To  strike  as  with  a  racket.  Hewyt. 
RACK'ET-EI),  pp.  Strut- k  with  a  racket ;  frolicked. 
RACK'ET-ING,  2>pr.     Striking  with  a  racket ;  making 

RACK'ET-ING,  n.     Confused  and  noisy  mirth. 
RACK'ET- Y,  a.     Making  a  tumultuous  noise. 


drawing  < 


pat: 

RAC 


Tormenting;    excruciating;   as,   a  racking 


CK'ING,  7i.     Torture  ;  a  stretching  on  the  rack. 

2.  Torment  of  the  mind  ;  anguish  ;  as,  the  rack- 
ings  of  conscience. 

3.  The  act  of  stretching  cloth  on  a  frame  for  dry- 
ing. 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  from  the  sediment,  as 
liquors. 

RACK'ING,  ppr.     Flying  as  vapor  or  broken  clouds. 
And  drive  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space.    Dry/Len. 

RACK'ING-PACE,  7i.    The  racking-pace  of  a  horse 
is  an  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and  shorter  tread. 
Far.  Diet. 

RACK'-RENT,  ti.  An  annual  rent  raised  to  the  ut- 
most, or  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  premises,  or 
near  it.  Wood's  Institutes. 

RACK'-RENT-ED,  a.  Subjected  to  the  payment  of 
rack-rent.  Franklin. 

RACK'-RENT-ER,  71.  One  that  is  subjected  to  pay 
rack-rent.  Locke. 

Ra'CY,  a.t  [This  word,  if  the  sense  of  it  is  strong, 
vigorous,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Sax. 
hrats,  force,  razsan,  to  rush.  But  the  application  of  it 
by  Cowley  in  the  passage  below,  seems  to  indicate 
its  connection  with  the  Sp.  and  Port,  rah,  root,  L. 
radix.  ] 

1.  Having  a  strong  flavor  indicating  its  origin  ;  tast- 
ing of  the  soil  ;  ;ts,  racy  cider ;  racy  wine.      Johnson. 

2.  Figura.fi/ulf/,  exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a 
strong  or  distinctive  character  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage. Smart. 

Rich,  racy  verses,  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  ili-y  cine,  ta^ir,  smell,  and  see.     Cowley. 

RAD,  the  old  pret.  of  Read.  Spenser. 

RAD,  RED,  ROD,  an  initial  or  terminating  syllable  in 
names,  is  the  D.  raad,  G.  rath,  counsel,  as  mC/m- 
ra/l,  powerful  in  counsel;  Ethclred,  noble  counsel. 

RAD'DLE,  (rad'dl,)  v.  t.  [Probably  from  Sax.  mra-d, 
wrad,  or  wra/th,  a  band  or  wreath,  or  from  the  same 
root.] 

To  interweave  ;  to  twist ;  to  wind  together. 

Defoe. 

RAD'DLE,  ti.  [Supra.]  A  long  stick  used  in  hedg- 
ing ;  also,  a  hedge  funned  by  interweaving  the  shoots 
and  branches  oi^  trees  or  shrubs.  Todd. 

2.  In  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
wooden  bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it, 
which  is  employed  by  domestic  weavers,  to  keep  the 
warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing entangled,  when  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of 
the  loom. 

RAD'DOCK,  )  ti.     [from  red,  ruddy,  which   see.i     A 

RUD'DOCK,  (      bird,  the  redbreast  of  Europe.     Shak. 

Ra'DI-AL,  a.  [from  L.  radius,  a  ray,  a  rod,  a  spoke. 
See  Radius  and  Ray.] 

Pertaining  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  of  the  human  body;  as,  the  radial  artery  or 
nerve.  Rush. 

The  radial  muscles  are  two   muscles  of  the  fore- 
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arm,  one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other  ex- 
tends it.  Encyc.     Parr. 

Radial  curves ;  in  geometry,  curves  of  the  spiral 
kind,  whose  ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  center  of 
the  including  circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi- 
diameters.  [Little  used.]  Bailey. 
RA'Di-ANCE,  \  n.  [L.  radians,  radio,  to  beam  or 
RA'DI-AN-CY,  shoot  rays.  See  Radius  and 
Ray.] 

Properly,   brightness  shooting  in    rays   or  beams  ; 
hence,  in  general,  brilliant  or  sparkling  luster;  vivid 
brightness  ;  as,  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  Son, 


Ra'DI-ANT,  a.  Emitting  or  darting  rays  of  light  or 
heat ;  issuing  in  rays  ;  beaming  with  brightness  ; 
emitting  a  vivid  light  or  splendor;  as,  the  radiant 
sun. 


Ra'DI-ANT,  ti.  In  optics,  the  luminouspointor  object 
fr.itn  which  light  emanates. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  proceeding  from  a 
given  point,  or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived 
to  revolve.  Brande. 

Ra'DI-ANT-LY,  adv.  With  beaming  brightness; 
with  glittering  splendor. 

Ra'DI-A-RY,  ti.     One  of  the  Radiata.  Eirby. 

Ra-DI-a'TA,  ti.  pi.  The  fourth  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  in.  hiding  ilu.se  annuals  whose  parts 
are  arranged  round  an  axis,  and  on  one  or  several 
radii,  or  on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.  This  division  comprehends  the 
echinodermata,  the  ento7.ua,  the  aealepha,  the  polypi 
or  polypods,  and  the  infusoria.  Cuoier. 

Ra'DI-aTE,tj.  i.     [L.  radio.     See  Ray.] 

1.  To  issue  in  rays,  as  light ;  to  dart,  as  beams  of 
brightness  ;  to  shine. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes.   Locke. 

2.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  a 
point  or  surface,  as  heat. 

Ra'DI-aTE,  v.  t.     To    enlighten  ;    to   illuminate  ;    to 
shed  light  or  brightness  on.     [Usually  Irradiate.] 
Hewyt. 
2.  To  emit  or  send  out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point 
or  surface,  as  heat. 
Ra'DI-ATE,  a.      In   botany,  a  rayed  or  radiate  flower 
is  a  compound  flower  consisting  of  a  disk,  in  which 
the  corolets  or  florets  are  tubular,  and  of  a  ray,  in 
which  the  florets  are  ligulate  or  strap-shaped. 

Alartyn. 
Or  a  flower  with  several  semiflosculous  florets  set 
round  a  disk  in  form  of  a  radiant  star.  Encyc. 

Ra'DI-a-TED,  pp.  Emitted,  as  rays  of  light  or  heat ; 
adorned  with  rays  of  light.  Addison. 

2.  a.  In  mineralogy,  having  crystals  diverging 
from  a  center. 

3.  In  zoology,  belonging  to  the  division  Radiata. 
Ra'DI-a-TING.p/it-.  or  a.     Emitting  or  darting   rays 

of  light   or  heat;    enlightening;    as,   the   radiating 
Ra-DI-a'TION,  7t.     [L.  radiant).]         [point  in  optics. 

1.  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light; 
beamy  brightness.  Bacon. 

2.  The  divergence  or  shooting  forth  of  any  thing 
from  a  point  or  surface,  like  the  diverging  rays  of 
light  ;_as,  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Ra'DI-a-TOR,  n.    A  body  from  which  rays  emanate. 

Fraticis. 
RAD'I-CAL,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  radicalix,  from  radix, 
root.     See  Race  and  Ray.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ;  original ;  fun- 
damental ;  as,  a  ra;lic</l  t  rut  It  or  error  ;  a  radical  evil ; 
a  radical  difference  of  opinions  or  systems. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature;  native;  constitutional; 
as,  the  radical  moisture  of  a  body.  Bacon. 

3.  Primitive  ;  original ;  underived  ;  uncompound- 
ed  ;  as,  a  radical  word. 

4.  Serving  to  origination. 

5.  In  bot.an//,  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
root ;  as,  a  radical  leaf  or  peduncle.  Martyn. 

Radical  qua/it/tu  :  in  i/!g/l)ra,3L  quantity  to  which 
the  radical  sign  is  prefixed.  Brande. 

Radical  sign ;  the  sign  ^/  placed  before  any  quan- 
tity, denoting  that  its  root  is  to  be  extracted  ;  thus, 
v/ttor^/flfj.  Encyc.    Bailey. 

RAD'I-GAL,  7i.  In  philology,  a  primitive  word  ;  a 
radix,  root,  or  simple,  underived,  uncompounded 
word. 

2.  A  primitive  letter;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the 
radix. 

3.  In  modern  politics,  a  person  who  advocates  a 
radical    reform,  or  extreme  measures  in    reforma- 

4.  In  chemistry,  an  element,  or  a  simple  constitu- 
ent part  of  a  substance,  which  is  incapable  of  de- 
composition. Parke. 

That  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  part  of 
an  acid  or  a  base,  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  or  other 
acidifying  and  hasiTyiug  principles.  Ure. 

Compound  radical,  is  a  base  composed  of  two  or 
more  substances.     Thus  a  vegetable  acid  having  a 
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RAI)'I-€AL-1SM,   n.    The    doctrine    or  principle   of 
making  radical  reform  in  government,  by  overturn- 
ing and  changing  tiie  present  state  of  things. 
RAD-I-CAL'I-TY,  n.    Origination.  Brown. 

2.  A  being  radical ;  a  quantity  which  has  relation 
to  a  root.  Bailey. 

RAD'f-eAL-LV,  adv.  Originally;  at  the  origin  or 
root ;  fundamentally ;  as,  a  scheme  or  system  radi- 
cally wrong  or  defective. 

2.  Primitively  ;    essentially  ;   originally ;    without 
derivation. 

These  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright.  Prior. 

RAD'I-€AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  radical  or 
RAITI-CANT,  a.     [L.  radicals.]  [fundamental. 

In  botany,  rooting  ;  as,  a  radicant  stem  or  leaf. 

Lee,    Martyn. 
RAD'T-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  radicatus,  radicor,  from  radix, 
root.] 

To  root ;  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly;  as,  radicated 
opinions;  rndicatid  knowledge.  Qlanville. 

Meiin.uiun  will  ra/Rcale  Ihese  seeds. 


pound  or  duplicate,  riffraff.     [Pers.  Hxs  ,  roflah,  L, 

qiiisnuilii/',  sweepings.] 
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RAD'I-€ATE,  a.    Radicated.  South. 

RAD'I-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Rooted  ;  deeply  planted. 

Prejudices  of  a  whole  race  of  people  radicated 


RAD'I-eA-TING,ppr.ora.  )  In  botany,  taking  root  from 
RAD'1-CANT,  a.  j    some  part  above  ground, 

as  the  joint  of  a  stem,  the  extremity  of  a  leaf,  &c. 
RAD-I-Ga'TION,  «.     [from  radicate.)     The  process  of 
taking  root  deeply  ;  as,  the  radication  of  habits. 

2.   fn  botany,  tin.'  disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant 
with  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descending  caudex. 
Lee. 
RAD'I-GLE,  (rad'e-kl,)  n.  *  [L.  radicula,  from  radix.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  upon 
vegetating  becomes  the  root.  Encyc. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  fibrous  parts  of  a  root, 
which  are  renewed  every  year,  and  which  are  the 
parts  that  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  earth. 

Ra'DI-O-LTTES,  n.  pi.  A  genus  of  fossil  shells  hav- 
ing the  inferior  valve  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone, 
Mie  superior  valve  convex.  Brandc. 

Ra-DI-OM'E-TER,  ti.    [L.  radius,  rod,  and  Gr.  ucrpov, 

The  forestall",  an  instrument  formerly   used   for 
taking  the  altitude  of  •■■-!.-- 1 i.-il  bodies.         Barlow. 
RAD'ISH,   n.      [Sax.   radio  ;    D.    radys;    G.   radiess  ; 
Com.  rydltik ;  fr.  raidis ;  VV  rhuzygyl,  from  rhuiyg, 


plant 


red.    See  Ru 

A  cultivated   plant  of  the   genus  Raphanus,  the 
root  of  which  is  eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 
Ra'DI-US,u.  *pl.  Radii.  [L.  id., a  ray,  a  rod,  a  beam, 
a  spoke,  that  is,  a  srioot ;  radio,  to  shine,  that  is,  to 
dart  beams.     See  Ray.] 

*1.  In  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  or  extending 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  periphery  ;  the 
semidiamer  of  the  circle.  In  trigonometry,  the  radius 
is  equal  to  the  sine  of  90°. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm, 
descending  along  with  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist. 

3.  In  botany, a  ray;  the  outer  part  or  circumfer- 
ence of  a  compound  radiate  flower,  or  radiated  dis- 
cous  flower.  Martyn. 

RA'DI-US  VECTOR,  n.  [L.]  In  astronomy,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  force  to  the 
point  of  the  orbit,  where  the  body  is  supposed  to  be. 
Thus,  the  radius  vector  of  a  planetary  orbit,  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of 
the  planet  in  any  part  of  that  orbit. 

Brande.     Olmsted. 

Ra'DIX,  ti.  [L.,  a  root.}  In  etymology,  a  primitive- 
word,  from  which  spring  other  words. 

2.  In  logarithms,  tiie  base  of  any  system  of  loga- 
rithms, or  that  number  whose  logarithm  is  unity.  Thus 
ill  Briggs's,  or  the  common  system  of  logarithms, 
th«  radix  is  10  ;  in  Napier's  it  is  2.7182818284.  AH 
other  numbers  are  considered  as  some  powers,  or 
roots  of  the  radix,  the  exponents  of  which  powers, 
or  roots,  constitute  the  logarithms  of  those  numbers 
respectively. 

3.  In  algebra,  radix,  or  root,  sometimes  denotes  a 
finite  expression,  from  which  a  series  is  derived. 

Hutton. 
RXFF,  v.  t.    [G.  raffen,  to  sweep,  to  seize  or  snatch. 
It  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  Sax.  reafian,  ~L.rapio  ; 

Ch.  Syr.  and  Heb.  rpj,  Ar.  C_jLi»  jarafa,  to  sweep 

away  ;  Pers.  ^Sj  roftan,  id.] 

To  sweep  ;  to  snatch,  draw,  or  huddle  together  ; 
to  take  by  a  promiscuous  sweep.     [Obs.] 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raj"  up  together.  Carets. 

RAFF,  ti.  The  sweepings  of  society  ;  the  rabble  ;  the 
mob,  [colluvies.]    This  is  used  chiefly  in  the  com- 


2.  A  promiscuous  heap  or  collection  ;  a  jumble. 
Barrow. 
RAF'FLE,  (raf'fl,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  rafter,  to  sweep  away,  to 
sweep  stakes  ;  D.  ryffelen  ;  Sp.  rifar,  to  ruffle,  and  to 
strive,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute,  and  to  Hue,  to  split  a 
sail ;  Port,  rifa,  a  set  of  cards  of  the  same  color, 
and  a  raffle  or  raffling,  also  a  craggy  or  steep  place  ; 
rifar,  to  neigh,  as  a  mettlesome  horse;  probably 
from  riving,  opening  with  a  burst  of  sound,  or,  as  we 
say,  to  rip  out  (an  oath.)  The  Sp.  rifar,  to  strive,  is 
precisely  the  Heb.  an,  to  strive ;  Syr.  to  make  a  tu- 
mult or  clamor;  all  from  driving  or  violence.    See 


Class  Rb,No.4, 12, 19,  Pers.       k>,  roftan,  to  sweep, 

to  clean  the  teeth.     See  Raff.] 
To  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for  which  each  person 

concerned  in  the  game  lays  down  a  stake,  or  hazards 

a  part  of  the  value  ;  as,  to  raffle  for  a  watch. 
RAF'FLE,  ti.    A  game  of  chance,  or  lottery,  in  which 

several   persons  deposit  a  part  of  the  value  of  the 

thing,  in  consideration   of  the  chance  of  gaining  it. 

The  successful  thrower  of  the  dice  takes  or  sweeps 

the  whole. 
RAF'FLER,  n.    One  who  raffles. 
RAF' FLING,  ppr.    Throwing  dice  for  a  prize  staked 

RAFF'-MER'CHANT.ti.  A  lumber  merchant.  [Local.] 

RAFT,  n.  [In  Dan.  raft  is  a  rack  for  hay  ;  in  Sax.  re- 
afian is  the  L.  rapio  ;  qu.  from  floating,  sweeping 
along,  or  Gr.  patrroj,  to  sew,  that  is,  to  fasten  to- 
gether, and  allied  to  reeve;  or  Gr.  epedno,  whence 
opoibn,  a  flooring.     See  Rafter  and  Roof.] 

An  assemblage  of  boards,  planks,  or  pieces  of 
timber  fastened    together  horizontally   and   floated 

,,  down  a  stream  ;  a  float.  Shale.     Pope. 

RAFT,  v.  t.    To  carry  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RAFT,  pp.     [Sax.  reafian,  to  seize,  L.  rapio  ;  bcreafian, 
to  snatch  away,  to  bereave.] 
Torn  ;  rent  ;  severed.     [Ofc.]  Spenser. 

RAFT'ED,  pp.    Carried  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RAFT'ER,  71.  [Sax.  rafter;  Gr.  tpedta,  to  cover; 
opofn,  a  roof;  Russ.  strop,  a  roof.] 

A  roof  timber ;  a  piece  of  timber  that  extends 
from  the  plate  of  a  building  toward  the  ridge,  and 
serves  to  support  the  covering  of  the  roof. 

Milton.     Pope. 

RAFT'ER  ED,  a.    Built  or  furnished  with  rafters. 

RAFT'ING,  ppr.     Carrying  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RaFT'ING,  7i.     The  business  of  floating  rafts. 

RaFTS'MAN,  n.    A  man  who  manages  a  raft. 

RaFT'Y,  a.     Damp;  musty.     [Local]         Robinson. 

RAG,  7i.  [Sax.  hracod,  torn,  ragged;  racian,to  rake; 
Dan.  rager,  to  rake  ;  rageire,  old  clothes  ;  Sw.  raka, 
to  shave  ;  ragg,  rough  hair ;  Gr.  finnoc,  a  torn  gar- 
ment, paxoio,  to  tear;  payas,  a  rupture,  a  rock,  a 
crag;  payoai,  to  tear  asunder;  W.  rhwygaw,  to 
rend  ;  Arm.  roga,  id.  The  Spanish  has  the  word  in 
the  compounds  andrajo,  a  rag,  andrajoso,  ragged  ;  It. 

straccio,  a  rent,  a  rag;  stracciare,  to  tear;  Ar.  (3».=i 
charalia,  or  garalta,  to  tear.     Class  Rg,  No.  34.] 

1.  fciy  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest ;  a  tat- 
tered cloth,  torn  or  worn  till  its  texture  is  destroyed. 
Linen  and  cotton  rags  are  the  chief  materials  of 
paper. 

2.  Garments  worn  out ;  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

-Prov.  xxiii. 
warm.        Dryden. 

3.  A  fragment  of  dress.  Hadibras. 
RAG,  v.  t.     [Qu.  Sax.  wregian,  to  accuse  ;  or  from  the 

root  of  rage.     The  sense  is,  to  break  or  burst  forth.] 
To  scold  ;  to  rail.     [Local.]  Pcgge. 

RAG'^BRASH,  j  *    A"  idle>  '^ei  person. 

RAG-A-MUF'FIN,  n.  [Qu.  rag  and  Sp.  mofar,  to 
mock,  or  It.  muffo,  musty.] 

A  paltry  fellow  ;  a  mean  wretch.  Swift. 

RAG'-BOLT,  n.  An  iron  pin  with  barbs  on  its  sliank 
to  retain  it  in  its  place.  Mar.  Diet. 

RaGE,  n. t  [Fr.  rage,  whence  enrager,  to  enrage; 
Corn,  arraich  ;  Arm.  arragi,  arragein,  to  enrage. 
This  belongs  to  the  familv  of  Rg,  to  break  or  hurst 
forth.  (See  Rag.)  Perhaps  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  pin, 
to  grind  or  gnash  the  teeth  ;  in  Ar.  to  burn,  to  break, 
to  crack,  to  grind  the  teeth,  to  be  angry.  The  radical 
sense  of  burn  is  in  many  cases  to  rage  or  be  violent. 
Class  Rg,  No.  34.] 

1.  Violent  anger  accompanied  with  furious  words, 
gestures,  or  agitation  ;  anger  excited  to  fury.  Passion 
sometimes  rises  to  rage. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 

2.  Vehemence  or  violent  exacerbation  of  anything 
painful ;  as,  the  rage  of  pain  ;  the  rage  of  a  fever; 
the  rage  of  hunger  or  thirst.  Pope. 

3.  Fury  ;  extreme  violence  ;  as  of  a  tempest. 
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4.  Enthusiasm  ;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  that  art  which  w;ib  a  rage..  Cowley. 

5.  Extreme  eagerness  or  passion  directed  to  some 
object ;  as,  the  rage  for  money. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  tied  joy  can  give, 

And  die  of  uothing  but  a  rage  to  live.  Pope. 

RAGE,  v.  i.  To  be  furious  with  anger ;  to  be  exas- 
perated to  fury  ;  to  be  violently  agitated  with  pas- 
sion. 

At  this  he  inly  raged.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  violent  and  tumultuous. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ?  —  Ps.  ii. 

3.  To  be  violently   driven    or    agitated ;  as,  the 

4.  To  ravage  ;  to  prevail  without  restraint,  or  with 
fatal  effect ;  as  the  plague  rages  in  Cairo. 

5.  To  be  driven  with  impetuosity ;  to  act  or  move 
furiously. 

The  chariot*  fTi.iII  rage  in  the  streets.  —  Nah.  ii. 

The  madding  wli.alsul  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

6.  To  toy  wantonly;  to  sport.     [Not  in  use.] 

Oower. 
RaGE'FUL,  a.    Full  of  rage ;  violent ;  furious. 

Sidney.     Hammond. 

Ra'GER-Y,  ti.     Wantonness.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

RAGG,  «•     A  silicious  sandstone.     [See  Racstone.] 

RAG'GED,  a.     [from  rag.]     Rent  or  worn  into  tatters, 

or  till  its  texture  is  broken ;  as,  a  ragged  coat ;  a 

ragged  sail.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Broken  with  rough  edges ;  uneven  ;  as,  a  ragged 
rock. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  broken  or  torn  ; 
jagged  ;  rough  with  sharp  or  irregular  points. 

The  moon  appears,  when  looked  upon  throogh  a  good  glass,  rude 
and  ragged.  Burnet. 

4.  Wearing  tattered  clothes  ;  as,  a  ragged  fellow. 

5.  Rough  ;  rugged. 

What  shepherd  owns  iliu.^  in  e,  gcd  sheep  ?  Dryden. 

RAG'GED-NESS,  iu  The  state  of  being  dressed  in 
tattered  clothes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rough  or  broken  irregularly; 
as,  the  raggedness  of  a  cliff. 

RAG'ING,  ppr.  ora.  [from  rage.]  Acting  with  violence 
or  fury. 

2.  Furious ;  impetuous  ;  vehemently  driven  or 
agitated  ;  as,  the  raging  sea  or  tempest. 

RaG'ING,  7i.     Fury  ;  violence  ;  impetuosity.    Jonah  i. 

RAGTNG-LY,  adv.  With  fury;  with  violent  impet- 
uosity. Ha'l. 

RAG'MAN,  7i.  A  man  who  collects  or  deals  in  rags, 
the  materials  of  paper.  Rawlinsnn. 

RAG'MAN'S-l.oLL,  n.  The  record,  contained  on 
rolls  of  parchment,  of  those  instruments  by  which 
the  Scottish  nobiluyand  gentry  subscribed  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.  of  England,  A.  D.  129G.  [See  Rigma- 
role.] P.  Oyc. 

RAGOUT',  (ra-goo',)  ti.     [Fr.  ragout;  Arm.  ragoud.] 
A  sauce   or  seasoning  for  exciting  a  languid  ap- 
petite ;  or  a  high-seasoned  dish,  prepared  with  fish, 
flesh,  greens,  and  the  like,  stewed  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  &c.  Encyc. 

RAG'SToNE,  n.  A  dark-gray  silicious  sandstone; 
called  also  Rowlev  Ragg.  Brande. 

RA-GO'L-ED,     j  *[In  heraldry,  a  cross  ragnltd  may  be 

RAG-GO'LED,  \  best  understood  by  calling  it  two 
ragged  staff's  in  a  cross.     Bailey.  —  E.  H.  Barker:] 

RAG'-WHEEL,  n.  In  machinery,  a  wheel  having  a 
notched  or  serrated  margin. 

RAG'WORT,  7i.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Senecio. 

RaID,  n.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion.  [Scot- 
tish.] Walter  Scott. 

RAIL,  ti.     [G.  Hegel]  rail,  bolt,  or  bar  ;  W.  rhail.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  of  iron,  or  other  metal, 
extending  from  one  post  or  support  to  another,  as  in 
fences,  balustrades,  staircases,  &c. 

2.  The  horizontal  part  in  any  piece  of  framing  or 
paneling.  Brande. 

3.  In  a  ship,  a  narrow  plank  nailed  for  ornament 
or  security  on  a  ship's  upper  works  ;  also,  a  curved 
piece  of  timber  extending  from  the  bows  of  a  ship  to 
the  continuation  of  its  stem,  to  support  the  knee  of 
the  head,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

RAIL,  7i.*  A  bird  of  the  genus  Rallus,  consisting  of 
many  species.  The  water-rail  has  a  long,  slender 
body,  with  short,  concave  wings.  The  birds  of  this 
genus  inhabit  tiie  .-limy  margins  of  rivers  ai.d  ponds 
covered  with  marsh  plants,  and  also  other  moist 
places.  Partington. 

RAIL,  71.  [Sax.  hrmgle,  rasgle,  from  wrigan,  to  put  on 
or  cover,  to  rig.] 

A  woman's  upper  garment  ,  retained  in  the  word 
Nightraii.,  but  not  used  in  the  United  States. 

RaIL,  v.  t.    To  inclose  with  rails. 

Carew.     Spectator. 
2.  To  range  in  a  line.  Bacon. 

RAIL,  v.  i.  [D.  rallen,  to  jabber  ;  Pp.  ralla,  to  grate, 
to  molest;  Port,  ralhar,  to  swagger,  to  hector,  to 
huff,  to  scold.  This  corresponds  nearly  with  the  G. 
prahlcn,  which  may  be  the  same  word  with  a  prefix, 
Eng.  to  brawl,  Fr.'braillcr;  Sw.  ralla,  to  prate;  Fr. 
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railler,  to  rally.  In  Dan.  driller  signifies  to  drill  and 
to  banter.]     * 

To  utter  reproaches ;  to  scoff;  to  use  insolent  and 
reproachful  language  ;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  op- 
probrious terms  ;  followed  by  at  or  against,  formerly 
by  on.  Shak. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand.  Dryden. 

Lesbia  forever  on  me  rails.  Swift. 

RATL'-FENCE,  n.    A  fence  made  of  wooden  rails. 
RAIL'-RoAD,  (  n.     [rail  and  road,  or  way.]     A  road 
RAIL'-WAY,    (      or  way  on  which  iron  rails  are  laid 
for  wheels  to  run  on,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
loads  in  vehicles. 

[It  may  be  well  to  confine  railroad  to  the  highway, 
in  which  a  railway  is  laid,  and  to  use  rail-way  only 
for  the  rails  when  laid.  This  would  be  a  useful  dis- 
tinction.] 
RAIL'ER,  71.  One  who  scoffs,  insults,  censures,  or 
reproaches  with  opprobrious  language. 

South.     Thomson. 
RaIL'ING,  ppr.    Clamoring  with  insulting  language; 
uttering  reproachful  words. 

2.  a.     Expressing  reproach;  insulting;  as,  a  rail- 
ing accusation.     2  Pet.  ii. 
RaIL'ING,  n.    Reproachful  or  insolent  language.    1 

Pet.  iii. 
RaIL'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  rails. 
RaIL'ING,  n.     A  series  of  rails  ;  a  fence. 

2.  Rails  in  general ;  or  the  materials  for  rails. 
RaIL'ING-LY,  adv.     With  scoffing  or  insulting  lan- 
RAIL'LER-Y,  (ral'ler-y,)  n.     [Fr.  raillerie.]       [guage. 
Banter;    jesting  language ;    good-humored   pleas- 
antry or  slight  satire  ;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  I.    wiii t  malice  or  heat.  B.  Jonson. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects ;   the  very  naming  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery.  Addison. 

RA-IL-LBUR',  (ra-il-yur',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  banterer  ;  a 
jester  ;  a  mocker.     [JVut  English,  nor  in  use.]     Sprat. 
RAI'MENT,  7i.    [For  Arrayment  ;  Norm,  araer,  to  ar- 
ray; araies,  array,  apparel.     See  Array  and  Ray.] 

1.  Clothing  in  general;  vestments;  vesture;  gar- 
ments.    Gen.  xxiv.     Deut.  viii. 

Living,  botli  feer!  and  rauncut  she  supplies.  Dryden, 

2.  A  single  garment.  Sidney, 
[/a  this  sense  it  is  rarely  used,  and  indeed  is  im- 
proper.] 

RaIN,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hregnan,  regnan,  renian,  rinan,to 
rain  ;  Goth,  rign,  rain  ;  Sax.  racu,  Cimbric  raekia, 
rain  ;  D.  and  G.  regen,  rain  ;  D.  regenen,  to  rain  ;  Sw. 
rcgn,  rain  ;  regna,  to  rain  ;  Dan.  regn,  rain  ;  regner, 
to  rain  ;  G.  heregnen,  to  rain  on.  It  seems  that  rain 
is  contracted  from  regen.  It  is  the  Gr.  /?/jexoj,  to 
rain,  to  water,  which  we  retain  in  brook,  and  the 
Latins,  by  dropping  the  prefix,  in  ri  to,  irrigo,  to  ir- 
rigate.   The  primary  sense  is,  to  pour  out,  to  drive 

forth,  Ar.  (*)  «,j  baraka,  coinciding  with  Heb.  Ch. 

and  Syr.  -pa.    Class  Brg,  No.  3.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water ;  used 
mostly  with  it  for  a  nominative;  as,  it  rains;  it  will 
rain;  it  rained,  or  it  has  rained. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain  ;  as,  tears  rained  at  their 
,   eyes.  Milton. 
RAIN,  v.  t.     To  pour  or  shower  down  from  the  upper 

regions,  like  rain  from  the  clouds. 

Then  said   the  Lord  to  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from 
heaven  for  you.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

:  him,  and  6hall  rain  it 
..-  ...  eatinff.  —  Job  X 
U|jen  Hi"  vi  ideal   In:  shall  ? 
horrible  tempest.  —  Ps.  xi. 

RAIN,  7t.     [Sax.  rcegn,  regn,  ren.] 

Water  falling  in  drops  from  the  atmosphere  ;  or 
the  descent  of  water  in  drops  from  the  atmosphere. 
Rain  is  distinguished  from  mist  by  the  size  of  the 
drops,  which  are  distinctly  visible.  When  water 
falls  in  very  small  drops  or  particles,  we  call  it  7iiist  ; 
and  fog  is  composed  of  particles  so  fine  as  to  be  not 
only  indistinguishable,  but  to  float  or  be  suspended 
in  the  air. 

RAIN'BEAT.a.  Beaten  or  injured  by  the  rain.  [JVot 
used.]  _  Hall. 

RAIN'BoW,  ri.  A  bow,  or  an  arch  of  a  circle,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  colors  formed  by  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  rays  of  light  from  drops  of  rain  or  va- 
por, appearing  in  the  part  of  the  hemisphere  opposite 
to  the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  horizon,  the 
rainbow  is  a  semicircle.  The  rainbow  is  called  also 
Iris.  Newton. 

The  moon  sometimes  forms  a  bow  or  arch  of  light, 
more  faint  than  that  formed  by  the  sun,  and  called 
lunar  rainbow.  Similar  bows,  at  sea,  are  called  marine 
rainbows,  or  sea-bows.  Encyc. 

RAIN'BOW-.ED,  a.     Formed  with  a  rainbow. 

RAIN'BOW-TINT-ED,  a.  Having  tints  like  those  of 
a  rainbow.  Mrs.  Butler. 

RAIN'DEER.     See  Reindeer. 

RAIN'-GAUGE,  (7i.*  [rain  and   gauge]     An  instru- 

RAIN'-GAGE,  \  ment  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  at  anv  given  place.  Brand'e. 

RAIN'I-NESS,  n.  [from  rainy.]  The  state  of  being 
rainy. 
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RAIN'ING,  ppr.  Pouring  or  showering  down  from 
the  upper  regions,  as  water  from  the  clouds. 

RSIN'-TIGHT,  (-tlte,)  a.    So  tight  as  to  exclude  rain. 

RAIN'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  that  has  fallen  from  the 
clouds.    "  Boyle. 

RaIN'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  rain;  wet;  showery; 
as,  rainy  weather  ;  a  rainy  day  or  season. 

RAIP,  ?i.     A  rod  to  measure  ground. 

RAISE,  (raze,)  v.  t.t  [Goth,  raisyan,  ur^raisyar.,  to 
raise,  to  rouse,  to  excite  ;  ur-rcisan,  to  rise.  This  word 
occurs  often  in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels, 
Luke  iii.  8,  John  vi.  40,  44.  In  Sw.  resa  signifies  to 
go,  walk,  or  travel,  and  to  raise;  Dan.  rejser,  the 
same.  These  verbs  appear  to  be  the  L.  gradior,  gres- 
sus,  without  the  prefix  ;  and  gradior  is  the  Shemitic 
mi,  which  has  a  variety  of  significations,  but,  in 
Syriac,  to  go,  to  walk,  to  pass,  as  in  Latin.  Whether 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  verbs  are  from  different 
roots,  blended  by  usage  or  accident,  or  whether  the 
different  senses  have  proceeded  from  one  common 
signification,  to  move,  to  open,  to  stretch,  let  the 
reader  judge.] 

1.  To  lift ;  to  take  up  ;  to  heave  ;  to  lift  from  a  low 
or  reclining  posture ;  as,  to  raise  a  stone  or  weight ; 
to  raise  the  body  in  bed. 

The  angel  smote  Peter  on  the  side  and  raised  lu'm  up.  —  Acts  xii. 

2.  To  set  upright ;  as,  to  raise  a  mast. 

3.  To  set  up;  to  erect ;  to  set  on  its  foundations 
and  put  together  ;  as,  to  raise  the  frame  of  a  house. 

4.  To  build  ;  as,  to  raise  a  city,  a  fort,  a  wall,  &c. 

1  will  raise  forts  against  thee.  —  Is.  xxix.     Amos  ix. 

5.  To  rebuild. 

They  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations.  —  Is.  lxi. 

6.  To  form  to  some  hight  by  accumulation  ;  as,  to 
raise  a  heap  of  stones.    Josh.  viii. 

7.  To  make  ;  to  produce  ;  to  amass  ;  as,  to  raise  a 
great  estate  out  of  small  profits. 

8.  To  enlarge  ;  to  amplify.  Shak. 

9.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate  in  condition  ;  as,  to  raise 
one  from  a  low  estate. 

10.  To  exalt ;  to  advance  ;  to  promote  in  rank  or 
honor ;  as,  to  raise  one  to  an  office  of  distinction. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles.       Clarendon. 

11.  To  enhance  ;  to  increase  ;  as,  to  raise  the  value 
of  coin  ;  to  raise  the  price  of  goods. 

12.  To  increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three  pence  in  the  piece. 
Temple. 

13.  To  excite  ;  to  put  in  motion  or  action  ;  as,  to 
raise  a  tempest  or  tumult. 

He  commanded!  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind.  —  Ps.  evil. 

14.  To  excite  to  sedition,  insurrection,  war,  or  tu- 
mult ;  to  stir  up.    Jlcts  xxiv. 

./EneaB  then  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains.  Dryden. 

15.  To  rouse  ;  to  awake  ;  to  stir  up. 

They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  —  Job 

16.  To  increase  in  strength  ;  to  excite  from  languor 
or  weakness.  The  pulse  is  raised  by  stimulants, 
sometimes  by  venesection 

17.  To  give  beginning  of  importance  to  ;  to  elevate 
into  reputation  ;  as,  to  raise  a  family. 

18.  To  bring  into  being. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  him.  Milton. 

19.  To  bring  from  a  state  of  death  to  life. 

He  was  delivers!  I"r  nur  ulli  rsis,  and  raised  again  for  our  jus- 
tification.—Rom.  iv.    1  Cor.  xv. 

20.  To  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate 
spirits  ;  as,  to  raise  a  spirit  by  spells  and  incanta- 
tions. Sandys. 

21.  To  invent  and  propagate  ;  to  originate  ;  to  oc- 
casion ;  as,  to  raise  a  report  or  story. 

22.  To  set  up ;  to  excite  ;  to  begin  by  loud  utter- 
ance ;  as,  to  raise  a  shout  or  cry.  Dryden. 

23.  To  titter  loudly;  to  begin'to  sound  or  clamor. 
He  raised  his  voice  against  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. 

24.  To  utter  with  more  strength  or  elevation  ;  to 
swell.     Let  the  speaker  raise  his  voice. 

25.  To  collect;  to  obtain  ;  to  bring  into  a  sum  or 
fund.  Government  raises  money  by  taxes,  excise, 
and  imposts.  Private  persons  and  companies  raise 
money  for  their  enterprises. 

26.  To  levy  ;  to  collect ;  to  bring  into  service  ;  as, 
to  raise  troops ;  to  raise  an  army  Milton. 

27.  To  give  rise  to  Milton. 

28.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  procure  to  be  produced, 
bred,  or  propagated  ;  as,  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  hops, 
&c. ;  to  raise  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep.    JVe?/>  England. 

[The  English  now  use  Grow  in  regard  to  crops  ; 
as,  to  grow  wheat.  This  verb  intransitive  has  never 
been  used  in  New  England  in  a  transitive  sense,  un- 
til recently  some  persons  have  adopted  it  from  the 
English  books.  We  always  use  Raise  ;  but  in  New 
England  it  is  never  applied  to  the  breeding  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  is  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
north,  we  say,  to  raise  wheat,  and  to  raise  horses  or 
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cattle,  but  not  to  raise  men  ;  though  we  say,  to  raise 
a  sickly  child.] 

29.  To  cause  to  swell,  heave,  and  become  light; 
as,  to  raise  dough  or  paste  by  yeast  or  leaven. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig-  and  raise  paste.  Spectator. 

30.  To  excite  ;  to  animate  with  fresh  vigor ;  as,  to 
raise  the  spirits  or  courage. 

31.  To  ordain  ;  to  appoint ;  or  to  call  to  and  pre- 
pare ;  to  furnish  with  gifts  and  qualifications  suited  to 
a  purpose  ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

1  will  raise  tbern  up  a  prophet  from  among   their  brethren. — 


'■\.j  u,i*  ..- 
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32.  To  keep  in  remembrance.     Ruth  iv. 

33.  To  cause  to  exist  by  propagation.     Matt.  xxii. 

34.  To  incite  ;  to  prompt.     .Ezra  i. 

35.  To  increase  in  intensity  or  strength  ;  as,  to 
raise  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 

36.  In  seamen's  language,  to  elevate,  as  an  object 
by  a  gradual  approach  to  it ;  to  bring  to  be  seen  at  a 
greater  angle  ;  as,  to  raise  the  laud  ;  to  raise  a  point. 

Tolten. 
To  raise  a  purchase,  in  seamen's  language,  is   to 
dispose  instruments  or  machines  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exert  any  mechanical  force  required. 

Mar.  Diet 
To 


RAIS'ED,  (razd,)  pp.  or  a.  Lifted  ;  elevated  ;  ex- 
alted ;  promoted;  set  upright;  built;  made  or  en- 
larged ;  produced  ;  enhanced  ;  excited  ;  restored  to 
life;  levied;  collected;  roused;  invented  and  prop- 
agated ;  increased. 

RAIS'ER,  n.  One  who  raises  ;  that  which  raises  ;  one 
that  builds  ;  one  that  levies  or  collects  ;  one  that  be- 
gins, produces,  or  propagates.     Bacon.     Taylor. 

2.  Among  joiners,  one  of  the  upright  boards  of  the 
front  of  the  steps  of  a  flight  of  stairs.      Buchanan. 

RAl'S/N,  (ri'zn,)  it.  [Fr.  and  Ir.  id. ;  Arm.  raisin, 
resin  ;  D.  roiyn  ;  G.  rosine,  a  raisin,  and  rosinfarbe, 
crimson  (raisin  color  0  Dan.  rosin.  In  Dan.  and 
Sw.  rosea  signifies  the  erysipelas.  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  is  from  the  same  root  as  red  and  rose, 
being  named  from  the  color.  (See  Red  and  Rose.) 
This  word  is  in  some  places  pronounced  corruptly 
recin.  The  pronunciation  of  Sheridan,  Perry,  and 
Jameson  accords  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
Eastern  States,  which  is  regular,  and  which  I  have 
followed.] 

A  dried  grape.  Grapes  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
vines  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  then  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Those 
dried  in  "the  sun  are  the  sweetest.  Hill. 

RaIS'ING,  ppr.  Lifting;  elevating;  setting  upright ; 
exalting;  producing;  enhancing;  restoring  to  life; 
collecting  ;  levying  ;  propugatfhg,  &c. 

RAIS'ING, «.  The  act  of  lifting,  setting  up,  elevating, 
exalting,  producing,  or  restoring  to  life. 

2.  In "JVeio  England,  the  operation  or  work  of  set- 
ting up  the  frame  of  a  building. 

RA'JAII,  )  „      rT     „„„   „   -   , 

RA'JA,     j  "■     tL-  rex>  re^f 

In  India,  a  native  prince  or  king.  P.  Cye. 

RA'JAH-SHIP,  71.      The  dignity  or  principality  of  a 


raja 


Res. 


RAJ-POOT',  7i.     A  Hindoo  of  the  military  tribe  or 
order. 

RAKE,  71.     [Sax.  raca,  race;  G.  rechen ;  Ir.  raca;  W. 
rhacai,  rhacan.     See  the  verb.]  . 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  head-piece  in  which 
teeth  are  inserted,  and  a  long  handle  at  right  angles 
to  it;  used  for  collecting  hay  or  other  light  things 
which  are  spread  over  a  large  surface,  or  in  gardens 
for  breaking  and  smoothing  the  earth. 

RAKE,  71.      [Dan.  railed ;   probably  from    the   root   of 

A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious  man  ;  a  man  addicted 
to  lewdness  and  other  scandalous  vices. 

Jlddison.     Pope. 
RAKE,  7i.     [Sax.  racin,  to  reach.] 

1.  The  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship,  at 
the  hight  of  the  stem  and  stern,  beyond  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  keel.  The  distance  between  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  extremity  of  stem  or  stern  to 
the  end  of  the  keel,  is  the  length  of  the  rake;  one 
the  fore-rake,  the  other  the  rake-aft. 

2.  The  inclination  of  a  mast  from  a  perpendicular 
direction.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  forward  inclination  of  a  mill-saw. 
KaKE,  i).  !.     [Sax.  racian  ,'  Sw.  raka;  Dan.  ragcr,  to 

shave,  to  rake ;  Corn,  rackan ;  W.  rhacamt ;  Ir. 
raeam ;  G.  rechen  ;  Fr.  racier :  Arm.  racla.  The  D. 
hark,  harken,  is  our  harrow,  but  of  the  same  family, 
the  great  family  of  break,  crack,  L.  frico.  Class  Rg, 
No.  34,  38,  47.] 

1.  Properly,  to  scrape  ;  to  rub  or  scratch  with 
something  rough  ;  as,  to  rake  the  ground. 

2.  To  gather  with  a  rake  ;  as,  to  rake  hay  or  bar- 
ley. 

3.  To  clear  with  a  rake  ;  to  smooth  with  a  rake  ; 
as,  to  rake  a  bed  in  a  garden  ;  to  rake  land. 
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4.  To  collect  or  draw  together  something  scat- 
tered ;  to  gather  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rake  together 
wealth  ;  to  rake  together  slanderous  tales  ;  to  rake 
together  the  rabble  of  a  town. 

5.  To  scour  ;  to  search  with  eagerness  all  corners 
of  a  place. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 

6.  fn  the  military  art,  to  enfilade  ;  to  fire  in  a  direc- 
tion with  the  length  of  any  thing  ;  particularly,  in 
naval  engagements,  tit  rake  is  to  cannonade  a  ship  on 
the  stern  or  head,  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  rate  a  ship 
fore  and  aft. 

To  rake  up,  applied  to  fire,  is  to  cover  the  fire  with 

RaKE,  v.  i.  To  scrape  ;  to  scratch  into  for  finding 
something;  to  search  minutely  and  meanly;  as,  to 
rake  into  a  dunghill.  South. 

2.  To  search  with  minute  inspection  into  every 
part. 

One  is  for  rating  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated  words.      Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence  or  rapidity. 

Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rate.  Sidney. 

4.  To  seek  by  raking  ;  as,  to  rake  for  oysters. 

5.  To  lead  a  dissolute,  debauched  life.      Shenstone. 

6.  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  as,  a 
mast  rakes  aft. 

RaK'-ED,  (rakt,)  pp.    Scraped  ;  gathered  with  a  rake  ; 

cleaned  with  a  rake  ;  cannonaded  fore  and  aft. 
RaKE'HELL,  re.     [Dan.  rwkcl;  now  contracted  into 

rake ;  properly  rakel.] 
A  lewd,  dissolute  fellow ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rake. 
RaKE'HEL-LY,  a.     Dissolute  ;  wild.        B.  Jonson. 
RAK'ER,  n.     One  that  rakes. 

RaKE'SHaME,  n.     A  vile,  dissolute  wretch.     Milton. 
RAK'ING,  ppr.      Scraping;    gathering  with   a  rake; 

cleaning  and  smoothing  with  a  rake;  cannonading 

in  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  inclining. 

And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  stems  they  send.    Dryden. 

2.  a.  That  rakes  ;  as,  a  raking  fire  or  shot. 
RaK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  using  a  rake  ;  the  act  or  op- 
eration of  collecting  with  a  rake,  or  of  cleaning  and 
smoothing  with  a  rake. 

2.  The  space  of  ground  raked  at  once;  or  the 
quantity  of  hay,  &c,  collected  by  once  passing  the 
rake. 

3.  The  course  of  life  of  a  rake  or  debauchee. 
RaK'ISH,  a.    Given  to  a  dissolute  life  ;   lewd  ;   de- 
bauched. Richardson. 

2.  In  vessels,  having  a  great  rake,  or  backward  in- 
clination of  the  masts. 
RAK'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  rakish  manner. 
RaK'ISH-NESS,  n.     Dissolute  practices. 
RAL'LI-ANCE,  n.     Act  of  rallying. 
RAL'LI-ED,  pp.    Reunited  and  reduced  to  order. 

2.  Treated  with  pleasantry. 
RAL'LY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rallier.     This  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  re,  ra,  and  Her,  L.  ligo,  to  unite.] 

1.  To  reunite  ;  to  collect  and  reduce  to  order 
troops  dispersed  or  thrown  into  confusion. 

2.  To  collect ;  to  unite  ;  as  things  scattered. 

Stterbury. 
RAL'LY,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  railler.     See  Raillery.] 

To  attack  witli  raillery,  eiiher  in  good  humor  and 
pleasantry,  or  with  slight  contempt  or  satire,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Honeycomb  rallies  me  upon  :i  country  life.  Addison. 

Strephon  had  lung  conf-ss-d  liis  amorous  pain, 
Which  gay  Omnia  ml  lied  wuli  disdain.  Gay. 

RAL'LY,  v.  i.    To  assemble ;  to  unite. 

Innumerable  parts  of  matter  chanced  then  to  rally  together,  and 
to  form  themselves  into  this  new  world.  TUlolson. 

2.  To  come  back  to  order. 

The  Grecians  rally  and  their  powers  unite.  Dryden. 

3.  To  use  pleasantry  or  satirical  merriment. 

Johnson. 
RAL'LY,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  disordered  troops  to 
their  ranks. 
2.  Exercise  of  good  humor  or  satirical  merriment, 
RAL'LY-ING,    ppr.     Reuniting;    collecting   and   rt 
ducing  to  order. 
2.  Treating  with  pleasant  humor. 
RAM,  n.     [Sax.  ram ;  D.  ram  ;  G.  ra 
rambnek,  is  used.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  sheep  or  ovine  genus  ;  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  a  tup.  In  the  United  States, 
the  word  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no  other  male,  ex 
cept  in  the  compound  ram-cat. 

2.  In  astronomy,  Aries,  the  sign  of  the  zodiat 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  21st  of  March,  or  i 
constellation  of  fixed  stars  in  the  figure  of  a  ram. 
It  is  considered  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs. 

3.  All  engine  of  war,  used  formerly  for  battering 
and  demolishing  the  walls  of  cities,  called  a  Batter 
ing-Ram. 

4.  A  machine  for  raising  water  by  means  of  the 
momentum  or  moving  force  of  a  part  of  the  water 
to  be  raised, called  Hydraulic  Ram  or  Water-Ram. 

Hcbert. 
RAM,  v.  t.     [G.  rammen  ;  D.  rammcijen  ;  Dan.  ramler.^ 
to  ram  or  drive  ;  rammer,  to  strike,  to  hit,  to  touch  ; 
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,  but  rammbock 


W.  rha.m,  rhum,  a  thrusting,  a  projection  forward. 
To  the  same  family  belong  L.  ramus,  a  branch,  that 
is,  a  shoot  or  thrust,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  naTr  ramah, 


to  throw,  to  project,  Eth, 


#»P, 


(S*J 


ramai,  to  shoot,  to  throw  or  dart.    Class  Rm, 


No.  7,  8,  9.    See  Cram.] 

1.  To  thrust  or  drive  with  violence ;  to  force  in  ; 
to  drive  down  or  together ;  as,  to  ram  down  a  car- 
tridge ;  to  ram  piles  into  the  earth.   • 

2.  To  drive,  as  with  a  battering-ram. 

3.  To  stuff;  to  cram. 

RAM'A-DAN,  n.  The  great  annual  fast,  or  Lent  of 
the  Mohammedans,  kept  through  their  ninth  month, 
callml  Ramadan. 

RAM'AGE,  n.     [L.  ramus,  a  branch,  whence  Fr.  ram- 

"l.  Branches  of  trees.     [Not  in  use.]. 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  sitting  on  boughs. 

3.  See  Rummage.  [Drammond. 
RAM'BLE,  (ram'bl,)  v.  i.     [It.  ramengare,  to  ramble,  to 

rove  ;  Arm.  rambrcal,  to  rave  ;  W.  rhempiaw,  to  run 
to  an  extreme,  to  be  infatuated,  and  rhamu,  to  rise 
or  reach  over,  to  soar.     These  seein  to  be  allied  to 


roam,  romp,  rampant;  Ar.  ..i,  to  exceed  or  go  be- 
yond, to  depart.    Class  Rm,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  rove  ;  to  wander  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  sail  from 
place  to  place,  without  any  determinate  object  in 
view  ;  or  to  visit  many  places  ;  to  rove  carelessly  or 
irregularly  ;  as,  to  ramble  about  the  city  ;  to  ramble 
over  the  country. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be  thought  an  idle, 
rambling  fellow.  Swift. 

2.  To  go  at  large  without  restraint  and  without 
direction. 

3.  To  move  without  certain  direction. 
O'er  his  ample  sides,  the  rambling  sprays 

Luxuriant  shoot.  77io77isori. 

RAM'BLE,  7t.  A  roving;  a  wandering;  a  going  or 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any  determinate 
business  or  object ;  an  irregular  excursion. 

Coming  home  ;UVr  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  1    found  a  letter 

RAM'BLER,  n.     One  that  rambles 

derer. 
RAM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Roving  ;  wandering;  moving 

or  going  irregularly. 
RAM'BLING,  71.     A  roving ;  irreguli 

South 
RAM'BLfNG-LY,  adv.     In  a  rambling  manner. 
RAM'BOOZE,  \  n.    A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs, 
RAM'BOSE,      J      and  sugar  in  winter,  or  of  wir 

milk,  sugar,  and  rose-water  in  summer.        Bailey. 
RAM't&.CWn,)!"-     i^-rameauin.-] 

In  cookery,  a  name  given  to  small  slices  of  bread 

covered  with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs.       Bailey. 
RAM-EN-Ta'CEOUS,   a.      In    botany,   covered    wii 

weak,  shriveled,  brown,  scale-like  processes  ;  as  the 

leaves  of  many  ferns.  Lindley. 

RAM'ENTS,  n.  pi.     [L.  ramenta,  a  chip.] 

1.  Scrapings  ;  shavings.     [Not  used.] 

2.  Ramen'ta,  pi.  In  botany,  loose  scales  on  the 
stems  of  plants.  Linnmus. 

RA'ME-OUS,  a.     [L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

In  botany,  belonging  to  a  branch;    growing  on 

shooting  from  a  branch.  Lee. 

RAM-I-FI-€A'TION,7i.  [Fr.,from  L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

1.  The  process  of  branching  or  shooting  branches 
from  a  stem. 

2.  A  branch  ;  a  small  division  proceeding  from  r, 
main  stock  or  channel  ;  as,  the  ramifications  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  the  ramifications  of  an  artery.  Jlrbulhnot. 

3.  A  division  or  subdivision  ;  as,  the  ramifications 
of  a  subject  or  scheme. 

4.  In  botany,  tile  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces 
its  branches  or  boughs.  Lee. 

5.  The  production  of  figures  resembling  branches 
RAM'I-FT-£D,p/>.     Divided  into  branches.    [Encyc. 
RAM'I-FV,  v.t.     [Fr.  ramifier ;  L.  ramus,  a  branch, 

and/ado,  to  make.] 

To  divide  into  branches  or  parts  ;  as,  to  ramify 

art,  a  subject,  or  scheme.  Boyle 

RAM'I-FY,  v.  i.    To  shuot  into  branches,  as  the  stem 

of  a  plant. 

When  the  asparagus  begins  to  ramify 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided,  as  a  main  sub- 
ject or  scheme. 
RAM'I-Ff-ING,  ppr.    Shooting  into  branches  or  di 

visions. 
RAM'M.ED,(ramd,)  pp.     [See  Ram.]     Driven  forcibly 
RAM'MER,  71.     One  that  rams  or  drives. 

2.  An  instrument  for  driving  any  thing  with  force ; 
as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  piles,  or  for  beat 
ing  the  earth  to  more  solidity. 

3.  A  gun-stick  ;  a  rod  for  forcing  down  the  charge 
of  a  gun. 


RAN 

RAM'MISH,  a.  m  [Dan.  ram,  bitter,  strong-scented.] 
Rank  ;  strong-scented.  Chaucer. 

RAM'MISH-NESS,  n.  [from  ram.]  Rankness ;  a  strong 
scent. 

RAM'MING,  ppr.     Driving  with  force. 

RAM'MY,  a.     Like  a  ram  ;  strong-scented.     Burton. 

RAM-OL-LES'CENCE,  ,1.     [Fr.  ramollir.] 

A  softening  or  mollifying.  Caldwell. 

RA-MOON',  «.  A  small  West  Indian  tree  of  the  ge 
nus  Trophis,  whose  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

ra'mouI,  I a-  rL-  *"""*  from  "—■>  a  branch-] 

1.  In  botany,  branched,  as  a  stem  or  root ;  having 
lateral  divisions.  Manyn. 

2.  Branchy;  consisting  of  branches  ;  full  of  branch- 
es. Newton.     Woodward 

RAMP,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep  ;  It.  rampa,  a  paw  , 
rampare,  to  paw;  rampicare,lo  creep;  W.  rliamp,  a 


Ramble  and  Romance.] 

1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant ;  to  creep  up. 

Plants  furnished  with    tendrils  catch  hold,  and  so  ramping  on 
trees,  they  mount  to  a  great  night.  Hay. 

2.  To  spring ;  to  leap ;  to  bound  ;  to  prance ;  to 
frolic. 

Their  bridles  they  would  champ  — 

And  trampling  lie-  tin--  element,  would  fiercely  ramp.    Spenser. 

Sporting  the  hou  ramped.  Milton. 

[In  the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  usually  written 
and  pronounced  Romp  ,  the  word  being  originally  pro- 
nounced with  a  broad.] 
RAMP,  re.     A  leap  ;  a  spring;  a  bound.  Milton. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  concave  bend  or  slope  in  the 
cap  or  upper  member  of  any  piece  of  ascending  or 
descending  workmanship.  Brande. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  road  cut  obliquely  into,  or  add- 
ed to,  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

RAMP' AGE,  v.  i.    To  scour  up  and  down,  or  prance 

about  in  a  riotous  manner.  Hallimell. 

[Used  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  England.] 

RAM-PAL'LIAN,  (-pal'yan,)  n.  Amean  wretch.  [Not 
in  use.]  Sltak. 

RAMP'AN-CY,n.  [from  rampant]  Excessive  growth 
or  practice  ;  excessive  prevalence  ;  exuberance  ;  ex- 
travagance ;  as,  the  rampancy  of  vice.  South. 

RAMP'ANT,  a.*  [Fr.,  from  ramper;  Sax.  rempend, 
headlong.     [See  Ramp  and  Ramble.] 

1.  Overgrowing  the  usual  bounds ;  rank  in  growth  ; 
exuberant ;  as,  rampant  weeds.  Clarissa. 

2.  Overleaping  restraint ;  as,  rampant  vice.  South. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  lion  rampant  is  a  lion  combatant, 

rearing  upon  one  of  his  hinder  feet,  and  attacking  a 
man.  It  differs  from  Saliant,  which  indicates  the 
posture  of  springing  or  making  a  sally.  Encyc. 

The  lion  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.  Milton. 

RAMP'ANT-LY,  ado.    In  a  rampant  manner. 


repair,  to  parry  in  defense.     Hence  we  see  rampart 
is  from  L.  reparo  ;  re  and  paro.     See  Parry  and  Re- 

1.  In  fortification,  an  elevation  or  mound  of  earth 
round  a  place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 
formed  into  bastions,  curtains,  &c.  Encyc. 

No  standards  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn.  Prior. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  and  defends  from  assault; 
that  which  secures  safety. 

RAM'PaRT,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  ramparts.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

RAMTI-ON,  n.  [from  ramp.]  The  name  of  several 
plants  ;  as,  the  common  esculent  rampinn,  a  species  of 
Campanula  ;  the  crested  rampwn,  a  species  of  Lobe- 
lia ;  the  horned  rampion,  a  species  of  Phyteuma. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

RAM'PIRE,  71.  The  same  as  Rampart,  but  seldom 
used,  except  in  poetry.  Dryden. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast.  Dryden. 

RAM'PIR  .ED,  a.    Fortified  with  a  rampart. 

RAM'ROD,  71.  The  rod  of  iron,  &c,  used  in  ram- 
ming down  the  charge  in  a  musket,  pistol,  &c. 

Totten. 

RAM'SON,  77.  A  species  of  garlic,  Allium  ursinum 
formerly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

P.  Cyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

RAM'TJ-LOUS,  a.     Having  many  small  branches. 

RAN,  the  pret.  of  Run.     In  old  .'Titers,  open  robbery. 
Lambard. 

RAN-CES'CENT,  o.     [L.  ranceo,  to  be  rank.] 

Becoming  rancid  or  sour.  Encyc. 

RANCH,  7J.  t.  [Corrupted  from  wrench.]  To  sprain  ; 
to  injure  by  violent  straining  or  contortion.  \Not 
used.]  Dryden.      Garth.     . 

RAN-CHE'RO,  (ran-tsha'ro,)  71.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  a 
herdsman  ;  a  peasant  employed  on  a  rancho.  They 
are  to  some  extent  a  mongrel  breed,  between  Span- 
iards and  Indians,  and  are  a  wild,  lawless  set,  who 
are  often  but  little  better  than  mere  banditti.  Hudson. 
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RAN 


for  rearing 

cattle  and  horses.    It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a 
Hacienda,  which  is  a  cultivated  farm  or  plantation. 
Hudson. 
RAN'CID,  a.     [L.  rancidus,   from  ranceo,  to  be  rank. 
This  is  the  Eng.  rank,  luxuriant  in  growth.] 

Having  a  rank  smell ;  strong-scented  ;  sour  ;  mus- 
ty ;  as,  rancid  oil.  Arbuthnot. 
RAN-CID'I-TY,   j  n.     The  quality  of  being  rancid  ;  a 
RAN'CID-NESS,  \     strong,  sour  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
The  rancidity  of  oils  may  be  analogous  to  the  oxydalion  of  m-tala. 
Ure. 
RAN'CID-LY,  adv.    With  a  strong  scent ;  mustily. 
RAN'COR,   (rank'ur,)  n.t    [L.,   from  ranceo,   to    be 
,  unk  ] 

1.  The  deepest   malignity  or  spite  ;    deep-seated 
and  implacable  malice  ;    inveterate  enmity. 

[  This  is  the  str<nitrr.<(  term  fur  ntmitij  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  supplies.] 

It  issues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain.  Shak. 

2.  Virulence  ;  corruption  Shak. 
RAN'COR-OUS,  (rank'ur-us,)  a.     Deeply  malignant ; 

implacably  spiteful  or  malicious  ;  intensely  virulent. 

So  flamed  his  <-y's  with  r.tf  and  rancorous  ire.  Spenser. 

RAN'COR-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  deep    malignity   or 

spiteful  malice. 
RAND,  7t.     [G.  D.  and  Dan.  rand, a  border,  edge,  mar- 


RAN'DOM,  B.  [Norm,  randnm;  Sax.  randmn;  Fr. 
randonnie,  a  rapid  course  of  water ;  randon,  a  gush- 
ing-] 

1.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direction  ; 
hence,  want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method  ;  hazard  ; 
chance  ;  used  in  the  phrase  at  random,  that  is,  with- 
out a  settled  point  of  direction ;  at  hazard. 

2.  Course  ;  motion  ;  progression  ;  distance  of  a 
body  thrown  ;  as,  the  furthest  random  of  a  missile 
weapon.  Dighy. 

RAN'DOM,  a.  Done  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  aim 
or  purpose  ;  left  to  chance  ;  as,  a  random  blow. 

2.  Uttered  or  done  without  previous  calculation ; 
as,  a  random  guess. 

RAN'DOM-SUOT,  n.  A  shot  not  directed  to  a  point, 
or  a  shot  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  elevated  above 
a  horizontal  line.  Brando. 

RAN'DY,  a.     Disorderly;  riotous.  [Not used,  or  local.] 

RaNE,  n.  [Sax.  hrana;  Fr.  renne ;  D.  rendier ;  G. 
reitnthier  ;  Dan.  rrn.idur  ;  Basque,  orcha  or  orina;  so 
named  probably  froni  running.     The  true  spelling  is 

A  species  of  deer,  the  Cervus  Tarandus,  a  rumi- 
nant   mammal,    found    in    the    northern    parts    of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America;   usually  called  Rein- 
deer. 
RAN'FORCE,  7i.    The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the  vent. 
Bailey. 
[I  do  not  find  this  word  in  modern  books.] 
RANG,  the  old  prel.  of  Ring.     [Nearly  obsolete.] 
RaNGE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ranger  ;  Arm.  rencqa,  ranqem ;  W. 
rhenriam,  from  rlirne,  renrr,  rank,  whirh  see.] 

1.  To  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows  ;  to  place  in  a  regu- 
lar line,  lines,  or  ranks;  to  dispose  in  the  proper  or- 
der ;  as,  to  range  troops  in  a  body ;  to  range  men  or 
ships  in  the  order  of  battle. 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  classes,  order*,  or  di- 
visions ;  as,  to  range  plants  and  animals  in  genera 
and  species. 

3.  To  dispose  in  a  proper  manner;  to  place  in  reg- 
ular method  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Range  and  ar- 
range are  used  indifferently  in  the  same  sense. 

4.  To  rove  over  ;  to  pass  over. 

[This  use  is  elliptical,  over  being  omitted.] 
-  5.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to  or  near; 
as,  to  range  the  toait,  that  is,  aloinr  the  coast. 
RANGE,  v.  i.    To  rove  at  large;  tow 


ider  without 


•din 


As  a  roaring  lion  and  ranging  bear.  —  Prov.  xxviii. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked. 

'Tis  belter  to  he  lowly  born, 

And  range  unli  Inm.lile  [iv.rs  in  content.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense,  Rank  is  now  used.] 

3.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 

Which  way  thy  forests  range.  Dryden. 

We  say,  the  front  of  a  house  ranges  with  the  line 
of  the  street. 

4.  To  sal  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of;  as, 
to  ranoe  along  the  coast. 

RANGE,  n.     [Fr.  rangie.     See  Rank.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  rank  ;  things  in  a  line  ;  as,  a  range 
of  buildings  ;  a  range  of  mountains  ;  ranges  of  col- 
ors. Newton. 

2.  A  class  ;  an  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  immaterial  intelli- 
gences. Hale. 

3.  A  wandering  or  roving  ;  excursion. 

He  may  take  a  range  ail  the  world  over.  South. 


4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought.  Addison. 

5.  Compass  or  extent  of  excursion  ;  space  taken  in 
by  any  thing  extended  or  ranked  in  order  ;  as,  the 
range  of  Newton's  thought.  No  philosopher  has 
embraced  a  wider  range. 

Par  as  creation's  ample  range  extends.  Pope. 

6.  The  step  of  a  ladder.  Clarendon. 
[Corrupted  in  popular  language  to  Runu.] 

7.  A  kitchen  grate.     [Obs.]        Bacon.     Wotton. 

8.  An  extended  cooking  apparatus  of  cast  iron,  set 
in  brick  work,  and  containing  pots,  oven,  &c. 

9.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal. 

10.  In  gunnery,  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a 
shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried.  Sometimes,  though 
less  properly,  the  path  of  a  shot  or  projectile,  or  the 
line  it  describe-;  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
point  where  it  lodges.  When  a  cannon  lies  horizon- 
tally, it  is  called  the  right,  level,  or  point  blank  range; 
when  the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45  degrees,  it  is 
called  the  utmost  range.  Brando.     Totten. 

11.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sur- 
veyed or  divided  into  ranges,  which  designate  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  into  townships.    Bouvier. 

RANG'SD,  pp.  Disposed  in  a  row  or  line  ;  placed  in 
order;  passed  in  roving;  placed  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. 

RaNG'ER,  (ranj'er,)  7t.  One  that  ranges  ;  a  rover  ;  a 
robber.     [Now  little  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  name  given  to  mounted  troops,  armed  with 
short  muskets,  who  range  the  country  around,  and 
often  fight  on  foot. 

3.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground.  Gay. 

4.  In  England,  a  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king's  letters  patent,  whose  business  for- 
merly was  to  walk  through  the  forest,  watch  the 
deer,  present  trespasses,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

RaNG'ER-SHIP,  7t.  The  office  of  the  keeper  of  a  for- 
est or  park. 

RaNG'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  a  row  or  line  ;  disposing 
in  order,  method,  or  classes  ;  roving  ;  passing  near 
and  in  the  direction  of. 

RaNG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  placing  in  lines,  or  in  or- 
der ;  a  roving,  &c. 

RANK,  71.  [Ir.  7-anc;  W.rhenc;  Arm.  rencq;  Fr.  rang, 
a  row  or  line  ;  It.  rango,  rank,  condition  ;  Port,  and 
Sp.  rancho,  a  mess,  or  set  of  persons  ;  D.  Dan.  and  G. 
rang.    In  these  words,  71  is  probably  casual ;    Ar. 


1  SBj  raka,  to  set  in  order ;  Heb.  and   Ch.  "pj7,  id. 

Class  Rg,  No.  13,  47.  See  also  No.  18,  20,  21,  27,  46. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  reach,  to  stretch,  or 
to  pass,  to  stretch  along.  Hence  rank  and  grade  are 
often  synonymous.] 

1.  A  row  or  line,  applied  to  troops ;  a  line  of  men 
standing  abreast  or  side  by  side,  and  as  opposed  to 
File,  a  line  running  from  front  to  rear  of  a  com- 
pany, battalion,  or  regiment.  Keep  your  ranks; 
dress  your  ranks 

Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 

In  ranks,  and  Mpi.Mlmji;,  and  right  form  of  war.        Shak. 


3.  A  row  ;  a  line  of  things,  or  things  in  a  line  ;  as, 
a  rank  of  osiers.  Shak. 

4.  Degree  ;  grade  ;  in  military  affairs  ;  as,  the  raiifl: 
of  captain,  colonel,  or  general ;  the  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral. 

5.  Degree  of  elevation  in  civil  life  or  station  ;  the 
order  of  elevation,  or  of  subordination.  We  say,  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men  ;  every  man's  dress  and  be- 
havior should  correspond  with  his  rank  ;  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  ranks  of  men,  or  of  other  intelligent 
beings. 

6.  Class ;  order ;  division  ;  any  portion  or  num- 
ber of  things  to  which  place,  degree,  or  order,  is  as- 
signed. Profligate  men,  by  their  vices,  sometimes 
degrade  themselves  to  the  rank  of  brutes. 

7.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,-or  excellence  ;  as, 
a  writer  of  the  first  rank  ;  a  lawyer  of  high  rank. 

These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.  Addison. 


Rank  and  file  ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers, 
including  aiso  corporals,  who  carry  firelocks.  Ten 
officers,  and  three  hundred  rank  and  file,  fell  in  the 

To  fill  the  ranks  ;  to  supply  the  whole  number,  or 
a  competent,  number. 

To  take  rank ;  to  enjoy  precedence,  or  to  have  the 
right  of  taking  a  higher  place.      * 


In  Great 
the  king's  sons  take  rank  of  all  the  other  nobles. 
RANK,  o.  [Sax.  ranc,  proud,  haughty  ;  Sp.  and  It. 
rancio ;  L.  rancidus,  from  ranceo,  to  smell  strong. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  advance,  to  shoot 
forward,  to  grow  luxuriantly,  whence  the  sense  of 
strong,  vigorous ;  W.  rhac,  rhag,  before ;  rhacu, 
rlmciaw,  to  advance,  to  put  forward.  This  word  be- 
longs probably  to  the  same  family  as  the  preced- 
ing.] 


RAN 

1.  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  being  of  vigorous  growth  ; 
as,  rank  grass  ;  rank  weeds. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stallt,  rank  and  good.  — Gen.  xli. 

2.  Causing  vigorous  growth  ;  producing  luxuriant- 
ly ;  very  rich  and  fertile  ;  as,  land  is  rank.  Mortimer. 

3.  Strong-scented  ;  as,  ranl-smelling  rue. 

Spenser. 

4.  Rancid  ;  musty  ;  as,  oil  of  a  rank  smell? 

5.  Inflamed  with  venereal  appetite.  Shak. 

6.  Strong  -to  the  taste  ;  high-tasted. 

Divers  sea-fowls  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed.  Boyle. 

7.  Raised  to  a  high  degree;    excessive;  violent; 
as,  rank  pride  ;  rank  idolatry  ;  rank  enmity. 

1  do  forgive 

Thy  rankest  faults.  Shak. 

8.  Gross  ;  coarse.  Shalt. 

9.  Strong;  clinching.     Take  rank  hold.  Hence, 

10.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  the  actual  value  ;  as,  a 
rank  modus  in  law.  Blaclcstone. 

To  set  rank,  as  the  iron  of  a  plane  ;  to  set  it  so  as  to 
take  off  a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 

RANK,  v.  t.     To  place  abreast,  or  in  a  line.    Milton. 

2.  To  place   in  a  particular  class,   order,  or  di- 
vision. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers.  Broome. 

Heresy  is  ranLcl  with  iilul.ifry  and  vviicncrdl.     Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  dispose  methodically;  to  place  in  suitable 
order. 


M'lrm. 


Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank  your  tribes  ?_ 

Ranking  all  (iiin^s  under  g'*mT,d  and  special 

RANK,  v.  i.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  he  set  or  disposed  ;  as 
in  a  particular  degree,  class,  order,  or  division. 

Let  that  one  artic.e  rank  with  ine  rest.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  a  rank  or  ranks. 

Go,  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.  Tate. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  grade  or  degree  of  elevation 
in  the  orders  of  civil  or  military  life.  He  ranks  with 
a  major.  He  ranks  with  the  first  class  of  poets.  He 
ranks  high  in  public  estimation. 

RANK'£D,  (rankt,)  pp.     Placed  in  a  line  ;  disposed  in 

an  order  or  class  ;  arranged  methodically. 
RANK'ER,  n.    One  that  disposes  in  ranks ;  one  that 

RANK'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  ranks  or  lines  ;  arranging; 

disposing  in  orders  or  classes  ;  having  a  certain  rank 

or  grade. 
RANK'LE,  (rank'l,)  v.  i.      [from  rank.]      To  grow 

more  rank  or  strong  ;  to  be  inflamed  ;  to  fester  ;  as, 

a  rankling  wound. 

A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.  Rome. 

2.  To  become  more  violent ;  to  be  inflamed  ;  to 
rage  ;  as,  rankling  malice  ;  rankling  envy.  Jealousy 
rankles  in  the  breast. 

RANK'LING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming 
more  virulent ;  deep  and  active  irritation.     Dwight. 

RANK'LY,  adv.    With  vigorous  growth;  as,  grass  or 
weeds  grow  rankhj. 
2.  Coarsely  ;  grossly.  Shak. 

RANK'NESS,  71.  Vigorous  growth;  luxuriance;  ex- 
uberance ;  as,  the  rankness  of  plants  or  herbage. 

2.  Exuberance  ;  excess  ;  extravagance ;  as,  the 
rankness  of  pride  ;  the  rankness  of  joy.  Shak. 

3.  Extraordinary  strength. 

The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing.    L'Eslrango. 

4.  Strong  taste  ;  as,  the  rankness  of  flesh  or  fish. 

5.  Rancidness ;  rank  smell ;  as,  the  rankness  of 
oil. 

6.  Excessiveness ;  as,  the  rankness  of  a  compo- 
sition or  modus.  Blackstonc. 

RAN'NY,  71.     The  shrew-mouse.  Brown. 

RAN'SACK,  v.  t.  [Dan.  randsager ;  Sw.  ransaka; 
Gaelic,  ransuchadh.  Rank,  in  Danish,  is  edge,  mar- 
gin, Eng.  rand,  and  ran  is  rapine.  The  last  syllable 
coincides  with  the  English  verb  to  sack,  to  pillage, 
and  in  Spanish,  this  verb,  which  is  written  saqucar, 
signifies  to  ransack.] 

1.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  completely  ;  to  strip  by 
plundering  ;  as,  to  ransack  a  house  or  city.     Dnjdeiu 

Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.  Sliak. 

2.  To  search  thoroughly  ;  to  enter  and  search  ev- 
ery place  or  part.  It  seems  often  to  convey  the  sense 
of  opening  doors  and  parcels,  and  turning  over 
things  in  search  ;  as,  to  ransack  files  of  papers. 

I  ransack  the  several  caverns.  Woodward. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish  ;  to  deflour  ;  as,  ransacked 
chastity.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

RAN'SACK-.ED,  pp.     Pillaged  ;  searched  narrowly. 
RAN'SACK-ING,    ppr.      Pillaging;     searching    nar- 

RAN'SOM,  77.  [Dan.  ramon;  Sw.  ranson  ;  G.  ran- 
zion;  Norm,  raancon  ;  Fr.  rancon  ;  Arm.  ronton.  In 
French,  the  word  implies  not  only  redemption,  but 
exaction  ;  but  I  know  not  the  component  parts  of 
the  word.  Q,u.  Dan.  roil,  a  pillaging,  and  G.  siihne, 
atonement.] 

1.  The  money  or  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
a  prisoner  or  slave,  or  for  goods  captured  by  an  en- 
emy ;  that  which   procures  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
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or  captive,  or  of  captured  property,  and  restores  the 
one  io  liberty,  and  the  other  to  the  original  owner. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  rind  lh"  heavy  ransom  he  paid  for-his 
liberty,  Kichanl  uas  liimi.-r.-.!  iVinn  pti i'.,ning  [he  cenqii-  st  of 
Ireland.  Dailies. 

2.  Release  from  captivity,  bondage,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy.  They  were  unable  to  procure 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners. 

3.  In  law,  a  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of  some  great 
offense,  and  the  discharge  of  the  offender ;  or  a  fine 
paid  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment. 

Encyc.    Blackstone. 

4.  In  Scripture,  the  price  paid  for  a  forfeited  life,  or 
for  delivery  or  release  from  capital  punishment. 

upon  him.  —  Ex.  xxi. 

5.  The  price  paid  for  procuring  the  pardon  of  sins 
and  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  from  punishment. 

Deliver  him  from  er"'iig  .lou'n  u>  ill?  pit.    I  have  found  a  ransom. 

The  Son  of  man  came  —  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  — 
Malt.  xx.    Mark  x. 
RAN'SOM,   v.  t.     [Sw.  ransonera ;    Dan.  ramonerer; 
Fr.  ranconncr ;  Ann.  rune zonna.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  punishment  by 
paying  an  equivalent ;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  to  ran- 
som prisoners  from  an  enemy. 

2.  To  redeem  from  the  possession  of  an  enemy  by 
paying  a  price  deemed  equivalent;  applied  to  goods 
or  property. 

3.  In  Scripture,  to  redeem  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  and  from  tin:  punishment  to  which  sinners  are 
subjected  by  the  divine  law. 

The  ransomed  ol  the  Lord  shall  return.  —  Is.  xxxv. 

4.  To  rescue ;  to  deliver.    Hos.  xiii. 
RAN'SOM-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Redeemed  or  rescued  from 

captivity,  bondage,  or  punishment,  by  the  payment 
of  an  equivalent. 

RAN'SOM-ER,  n.     One  that  redeems. 

RAN'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Redeeming  from  captivity, bon- 
dage, or  punishment,  by  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
possessor;  rescuing;  liberating. 

RAN'S6M-LESS,  a.     Free  from  ransom.  Shak. 


RANT,  v.  u    [Heb.  and  Ch.  pi,    *    ,  ranna,  to  cry 

out,  to  shout,  to  sound,  groan,  murmur  ;  VV.  rhonta, 

to  frisk,  to  gambol,  a  sense  of  the  Hebrew  also.] 
To  rave  in  violent,  high-sounding,  or  extravagant 

language,  without  correspondent  dignity  of  thought ; 

to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  words  or  declamation  ; 

as,  a  ranting  preacher. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  garter  comes.  Slialc. 

RANT,  n.     High-sounding   language  without   dignity 

of  thought;  boisterous,  empty  declamation;  as,  the 

rant  of  fanatics. 

or  reason  of  things.  Alterbury. 

RANT'ER,  n.  A  noisy  talker  ;  a  boisterous  preacher. 
2.  Ranters,  pi.  ;  a  religious  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
1645.  It  is  now  extinct,  and  the  name  has  been 
reproachfully  applied  to  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  seceded  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  on  the 
ground  of  their  deficiency  in  fervor  and  zeal. 

Brande. 

RANT'ER-ISM,  n.     The  practice  or  tenets  of  ranters. 

RANT'ING,  ppr  or  a.  Uttering  high-sounding  words, 
without  solid  sense;  declaiming  or  preaching  with 
boisterous,  empty  words. 

RANT'I-POLE,  a.  [from  rant.]  Wild;  roving; 
rakish.     [Ji  lorn  word?]  Congreve. 

RANT'I-POLE,  v.  i.    To  run  about  wildly.     [Low.] 
Jlrbutllnot. 

RANT'ISM,  n.    The  practice  or  tenets  of  ranters. 

RANT'Y,  a.     Wild  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous. 


RA-NUN'CU-LUS,  n.     [L.,  from  rana,  a  frog.] 

In  botany,  crowfoot,  a  genus  of  plants  of  man)'  spe- 
cies, some  of  them  beautiful  flowering  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  Asiatic,  or  Turkey  and  Persian  ranun- 
culus, which  is  diversified  with  many  rich  colors. 

RAJVZ  DES  VACHES',  (r'inz  da  vash',)  [Fr.]  Liter- 
ally, the  round  of  the  cows.  The  name  of  certain 
simple  melodies  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  com- 
monly played  on  a  long  trumpet  called  the  Alpine 
horn.  P.  Cyc. 

RAP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hrepan,  hreppan,  to  touch;  rcpan,  to 
touch,  to  seize,  L.  rapio  ;  Sw.  rappa  ;  Dan.  rapper,  to 
snatch  away,  and  rapper  sig,  to  hasten  ;  rap,  a 
stroke,  Sw.  rapp  ;  Fr.  frappcr,  to  strike.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  is,  to  rush,  to  drive  forward, 
to  fall  on,  hence,  both  to  strike  and  to  seize.  That 
the  sense  is  to  drive  or  rush  forward,  is  evident  from 
L.  rapidus,  rapid,  from  rapio.  See  Class  Rb,  No. 
26,27,28,29.] 

To  strike  with  a  quick,  sharp  blow  ;  to  knock  ;  as, 
to  rap  on  the  door. 

RAP,  v.  U    To  strike  with  a  quick  blow ;  to  knock. 
With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Prior. 

To  rap  out;  to  utter  with  sudden  violence  ;  as,  to 
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rap  out  an  oath.  Jlddison.  [Sax.  hreopan,to  cry  out, 
that  is,  to  drive  out  the  voice.  This  is  probably  of 
the  same  family  as  the  preceding  word.  In  the  pop- 
ular language  of  the  United  Stutes,  it  is  often  pro- 
nounced rip,  to  rip  out  an  oath  ;  L.  crepo,  Fr.  crever.] 
RAP,  v.  t.  To  seize  and  bear  away,  as  the  mind  or 
thoughts  ;  to  transport  out  of  one's  self;  to  affect 
with  ecstasy  or  rapture  ;  as,  rapt  into  admiration. 

I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears.  Addison. 

Rapt  into  future  times  the  hard  begun.  Pope. 

2.  To  snatch  or  huny  away. 

And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels.  Spenser. 

Rapt  in  a  chariol  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.  Milton. 

3.  To  seize  by  violence.  Drayton. 

4.  To  exchange;  to  truck.     [Low,  and  not  used.] 
To  rap  and  rend;  to  seize  and   tear,  or  strip;  to 

fall  on  and  plunder;  to  snatch  by  violence.     They 

brought    off   all    they    could  rap    and    rend.      [See 

Rend.] 
RAP,  7i.    A  quick,  smart    blow ;    as,    a   rap  on  the 

knuckles. 
RA-PA'CIOUS,   a.      [L.   rapaz,  from  rapio,  to  seize. 

See  Rap.] 

1.  Given  to  plunder  ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to 
seize  by  violence  ;  seizing  by  force ;  as,  a  rapacious 
enemy. 

Well  may  thy  lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quit'  IVem  (f  .uli's  ra,*u  luks  claim.  Milton. 

2.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food  ;  subsisting  on 
prey  or  animals  seized  by  violence  ;  as,  a  rapacious 
tiger,  a  rapacious  bird. 

RA-Pa'CIOUS-LY,  ado.  By  rapine;  by  violent  rob- 
bery or  seizure. 

RA-Pa'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rapa- 
cious ;  disposition  to  plunder  or  to  exact  by  oppres- 

RA-PAC'I-TY,  (ra-pas'e-te,)  n.  [Fr.  rapaciti;  L.  ra- 
pacittis,  from  rapaz,  rapio.] 

1.  Addictedness  to  plunder  ;  the  exercise  of  plun- 
der ;  the  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by  force  ;  as,  the 
rapacity  ot'a.  conquering  army  ;  the  rapacity  of  pirates  ; 
the  rapacity  of  a  Turkish  pashaw  ;  the  rapacity  of 
extortioners. 

2.  Ravenousness  ;  as,  the  rapacity  of  animals. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by 
oppressive  injustice. 

4.  Exorbitant  greediness  of  gain. 

RSPE,  n.  [L.  rapio,  raptus  ;  It.  ratto  ;  Fr.  rapt ;  W. 
rhaib,a.  snatching,  rluihuiw,  to  snatch.     See  Rap.] 

1.  In  a  general  sni.ir,  a  seizing  by  violence  ;  also,  a 
seizing  and  carrying  away  by  force,  as  females. 

Mitford. 

2.  In  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  for- 
cibly and  against  her  will.  Blackstone. 

3.  Privation;  the  act  of  seizing  or  taking  away. 

Chapman. 
And  ruined  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

4.  Something  taken  or  seized  and  carried  away. 
Where  now  are  all  my  hopes  ?     O,  never  more 

Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  rapes  restore.        Sandys. 

5.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster.  Ray. 

6.  A  division  of  a  county  in  Sussex,  in  England  ; 
or  an  intermediate  division  between  a  hundred  and 
a  shire,  and  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 

Blackstone. 
RAPE,  7i.     [Ir.   raib  ;  L.  rapa,  rapum;  Gr.  penrvs  i  D. 
raap  ;  G.  rube;  Sw.  rofva.] 

One  of  the  names  of  the  Brassica  Rapa,  or  com- 
mon turnip.  This  is  tlft  plant  to  which  this  name 
properly  belongs ;  but,  with  the  prefixed  epithet 
wild,  it  is  applied  also  to  the  Brassica  Napus,  Na- 
vew,  or  French  turnip.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  the  latter,  which  is  called  Rape-seed  Oil, 
and  Rape-Oil. 

The  broom-rape  is  of  the  genus  Orobanche. 
RaPE'-€aKE,ti.    The  refuse  or  marc  remaining  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  rape-seed. 

Farm.  Eacyc. 
RaPE'-ROOT.     See  Rape. 
RAPE'-SEED,  ti.    The  seed  of  the  Brassica  Napus,  or 

the  rape,  from  which  oil  is  expressed. 
Ra'PHE,  n.     [Gr.  fiatpn,  a  seam  or  suture.] 

In  botany,  a  bundle  of  vessels  connecting  the 
chalaza  with  the  hilum  of  a  seed.  Lindlcy. 

RAPH'I-DES,(raf'-,)n.;7i.     [from  Gr.  i5(i</>i;,  a  needle.] 
Minute  transparent  crystals  found  in  the  tissue  of 
plants.  .  Lindley. 

RAP'ID,  a.  [L.  rapidus,  from  rapio,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is  to  rits*,] 

1.  Very  swift  or  quick  ;  moving  with  celerity  ;  as, 
a  rapid  stream  ;  a  rapid  flight ;  a  rapid  motion. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed  ;  speedy  in  pro- 
gression ;  as,  rapid  growth  ;  rapid  improvement. 

3.  Of  quick  utterance  of  wortls  ;  as,  a  rapid  speaker. 
RAP'ID,  Ti.  sing.  )  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  cur- 
RAP'IDS,  71.  pi.    \       rent  moves  with   more  celerity 

than  the  common  current.    Rapids  imply  a  consid- 
erable descent  of  the  earth,  but  not  sufficient  to  oc- 
casion a  fall  of  the  water,  or  what  is  called  a  cas- 
cade or  cataract 
RA-PID'I-TY,  n.     [L.  rapiditas ;  Fr.  rapiditi,  supra.] 
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1.  Swiftness  ;  celerity  ;   velocity  ;  as,  the  rapidity 
of  a  current;  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  any  kind. 

2.  Haste  in  utterance  ;  as,  the  rapidity  of  speech  or 
pronunciation. 

3.  Quickness  of  progression  or  advance  ;  as,  ra- 
pnhty  of  urowth  or  improvement. 

RAP'ID-LY,  adv.  With  great  speed,  celerity,  or  ve- 
locity ;  swiftly  ;  with  quick  progression ;  as,  to  run 
rapidly  :  to  grow  or  improve  rapidly. 

2.  With  quick  utterance  ;  as,  to  speak  rapidly. 
RAP'ID-NESS,  B.    Swiftness  ;   speed  ;   celerity  ;  ra- 
pidity. 
RA'PI-ER,  71.     [Fr.  rapiire  ;  Ir.  roipeir  ;  from  thrust- 
ing, driving,  or  quick  motion.] 
A  small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

Shak.     Pope. 
RA'PI-ER-FISII,  ti.     The  sword-fish.  Grew. 

RA  PIL'LO   (    ""    P|llver'zeu'  volcanic  substances. 
RAP'INE,  (rap'in,)  h.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rapina;  rapio,  to 
seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  ;  the  seizing  ard  carry- 
ing away  of  things  by  force  ;  pillage;  plvnue/. 

2.  Violence  ;  force.  MltJ>n. 
RAP'INE,  v.  t.  To  plunder.  Buck. 
RAP'IN-ED,  pp.     Plundered. 

RAP-PA-REE',  ti.    A  wild  Irish  plunderer;  so  called 

from  rapery,  a  half  pike  that  he  car-ies.  Todd. 

RAP-PEE',  71.     A  coarse  kind  of  snuff. 
RAP'PER,  7i.     [from  rap.]     One  that  raps  or  knocks 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.     [Not  in  common  use.] 

3.  An  oath  or  a  lie.  [JVof.  in  use.]  Parker. 
RAP-PoRT',  ti.     [Fr.,  from  re  and  porter,  to  bear.] 

Relation  ;  proportion.     Wot  in  use.]  Temple. 

RAPT,  pp.  or  a.     [from  rap.]     Transported  ;  ravished. 
RAPT,  o.  U     To  transport  or  ravish.     [Not  legitimate, 

nor  in  use.]  Chapman. 

RAPT,  7i.     An  ecstasy  ;  a  trance.  Morton. 

2.  Rapidity.     [Ji'ot  in  use.] 
RAP'TER,  I  ,T  ,      , 

rap'tor!  i  n-   CL-  "»?*"■•] 

A  rnvisher  ;  a  plunderer.  Drayton. 

RAP-To'RI-AL,  a.    Rapacious  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 

birds  of  prey.  Swainson. 

RAP-To'RI-OUS,   a.      A  term    applied    to    animals 

which  dart  upon  and  seize  their  prey.         Humble. 
RAP'TIJRE,  (rapt'yur,)  n.     [L.  raptus,  rapio.] 
1.  A  seizing  by  violence.     [Little  used.] 


%  Transport ;  ecstasy 
sion  ;  extreme  joy  or  pie 

CItapwan. 
violence  of  a  pleasing  pas- 

Music, when  thus  applied,  n 
conceptions ;  it  strengili 

ses  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  great 
ns  devotion  and  advances    praise 

3.  Rapidity  with  violence  ;  a  hurrying  along  with 
velocity  ;  as,  rolling  with  torrent  rapture.     Milton. 

4.  Enthusiasm;  uncommon  heat  of  imagination. 
You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ.  Pope. 

RAP'TlJR-i'D,  a.    Ravished  ;  transported. 

Thomson. 
[But  Enraptured  is  generally  used.] 
RAP'TUR-IST,  ti.     An  enthusiast.  Spenser. 

RAP'TliR-OUS,  a.  Ecstatic;  transporting;  ravish- 
ing ;    as,  rapturous  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight. 

Collier. 
RAP'TIJR-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  rapture  ;  ecstatically. 
RA'RA  A'VIS,   71.     [L.]     A  rare   bird;    an   unusual 

person 
RARE,  o.t  [L.  rarus,  thin  ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  raro;  Fr. 
rare;  D.  roar;  G.  and  Dan.  rar.] 

1.  Uncommon  ;  not  frequent ;  as,  a  rare  event ;  a 
rare  phenomenon. 

2.  Unusually  excellent;  valuable  to  a  degree  sel- 
dom found. 

Rare  work,  all  fillM  with  terror  and  delight.  Cowley. 

Above  the  rest  I  jml^e  ,,ne  beauty  rare.  Dryden. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.     ^  Milton. 

4.  Thin;  porous;  not  dense;  as,  a  rare  and  at- 
tenuate substance. 

Water  is  nineteen  linn's  lighter,  and,  by  consequence,  nineteen 
limes  rarer,  than  gold.  Neiolon. 

•5.  [Sax.  brcre.]     Nearly  raw  ;  imperfectly  roasted 
or  boiled  ;  as,  rare  beef  or  mutton  ;  eggs  roasted  rare. 
Dn/dcn. 

RaR'EE-SHoW,  71.  [rare  and  show.]  A  show  car- 
ried about  in  a  box  by  a  show-man.  Pope. 

RAR-E-F ACTION,  «.  [Fr.  See  Rarefy.]  The  act 
or  process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies,  by  sep- 
arating the  parts  and  rendering  the  bodies  more  rare 
or  porous,  by  which  operation  they  appear  under  a 
larger  bulk,  or  require  more  room,  without  an  acces- 
sion of  new  matter;  opposed  to  Condensation  ;  as, 
the  rarefaction  of  air.  Encyc. 

RAR'E-FI-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  rarefied. 

RAR'E-FT-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  thin  or  less  dense. 

RAR'E-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rarefwr;  L.  rarefacio  ;  rarus, 
rare,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  make  thin  and  porous  or  less  dense  ;  to  e*pand 
or  enlarge  a  body  without  adding  to  it  any  new  por- 
tion of  its  own  matter  ;  opposed  to  Condense 

Encyc.     Thomson. 
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RAR'E-F?,  v.  i.  To  become  tliin  and  porous.  Dryden. 
RAR'E-PY-ING,  ppr.     Making  thin  or  less  dense. 
RARE'LY,  adv.     Seldom  ;  not  often ;  as,  things  rarely 
seen. 
2.  Finely ;  nicely      [Little  used.]  Shak. 

RARE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  uncommon  ;  un- 
commonness ;  infrequency. 

'  And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend.  Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity.  Bacon. 

3.  Thinness ;  tenuity ;  as,  the  rareness  of  air  or 
vapor. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other  ;  thinness.  Johnson. 
RaRE'RIPE,  a.     [Sax.  ararran,  to  excite,  to  hasten.] 

Early  ripe  ;  ripe  before  others,  or  before  the  usual 

RaRE'RIPE,  n.    An  early  fruit,  particularly  a  kind  of 

peach  which  ripens  earlv. 
RAR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  rareti  ;  L.  raritas.] 

1    1.  Uncommonness  ;  infrequency. 

Far  from  beiniv  luml  of  a  finw-r  for  its  rarity.  Spectator. 

2.  A  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

I  saw  threp  rarities  of  ilil!'<T"nt   kunls,  which  pleased   me  more 
than  any  other  shows  in  the  place.  Addison. 

3.  Thinness;  tenuity;  opposed  to  Density;  as, 
the  rarity  of  air.  Dig-by. 

RAS'CAL,  n.  [Sax.  id.  This  word  is  said  to  signify 
a  lean  beast.] 

1.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel ;  in  modern  usage,  a 
trickish,  dishonest  fellow  ;  a  rogue  ;  particularly  ap- 
plied to  men  and  boys  guilty  of  the  lesser  crimes,  and 
indicating  less  enormity  or  guilt  than  Villain. 

And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lean  deer..  Shak.     Toone. 
RAS'CAL,  a.     Lean  ;  as,  a  rascal  deer. 

2.  Mean  ;  low.  Spenser. 

RAS-€AL'[ON,   (ras-kal'yun,)  n.     [from  rascal.]     A 

low,  mean  wretch.  Hudibras. 

RAS-€AL'I-TY,  n.     The  low,  mean  people.     South. 
2.  Mean  trickir-hness  nr  dishonesty  ;  base  fraud. 
e  in  America  ] 
or  dishonest ;  vile. 
2.  Mean  ;   vile ;   base  ;  worthless ;    as,  a  rascally 
porter.  Swift. 

RASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  raiser  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  rasar ;  It.  rasa- 
re  and  rascldare  ;  Arm.  raza;  L.  rasas,  rndo.  With 
these  words  accord  the  VV.  rhaf.hu,  to  rub  off;  rhathell, 


ADt, 


rasp  ;  Ktn.  *-^v  i  root,  to  rub  or  wipe.  See  the 
verb  to  row,  which  is  radically  the  same  word.  If  g 
in  grate  is  a  prefix,  the  word  is  formed  on  the  same 
radix.  Class  Rd,  No.  10,  13,  17,  25,  35,  38,  42,  56,  58, 
61,  62,  64,  81.] 

1.  To  pass  along  the  surface  of  a  thing,  with  stri- 
king or  rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  ;  to  graze. 

Might  not  th''  t ■ ' ■  1 1 ■  - 1  winch  ii>::cd  \u>  ch--](,  have  gone   into  his 
head?      106s.]  South. 

2.  To  erase ;  to  scratch  or  rub  out ;  or  to  blot  out ; 
to  cancel.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense.  Erase  is  generally  used.] 

3.  To  level  with  the  ground  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  rase  a  city.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense  Raze  is  generally  used.  This  or- 
thography, rase,  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
nearly  obsolete  :  Grazi:,  Erase,  and  Raze  having 
superseded  it.] 

RSSE,  n.     A  cancel  ;  erasure.     [JYot  in  use.] 
2.  A  slight  wound.     [JVut  in  use.] 

RASH,  a.t  [D.  and  G.  rasch,  quick;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
rash,  id. ;  Sax.  hrad,  hrad,  hra-th,  quick,  hasty,  ready, 
and  hrtes,  rtrs,  impetus,  force,  and  hreosan,  reosan, 
rasan,  to  rush.  (See  Ready  and  Rush.)  The  sense 
is,  advancing,  pushing  forward.  Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9.] 

1.  Hasty  in  counsel  or  action  ;  precipitate  ;  resolv- 
ing or  entering  on  a  project  or  measure  without  due 
deliberation  and  caution,  and  thus  encountering  un- 
necessary hazard  ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  rash  states- 
man or  minister;  a  rash  commander. 

2.  Uttered  or  undertaken  with  too  much  haste  or 
too  little  reflection  ;  as,  rash  words  ;  rash  measures. 

3.  Requiring  haste  ;  urgent. 


4.  Quick  ;  sudden  ;  as,  rash  gunpowder.     [Not  in 

RASH,  n.    Corn  so  dry  as  to  fall  out  with  handling. 

[Local.]  Grose. 

RASH,  n.     [It.  raseia.] 

1.  An  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the  body,  with 

little  or  no  elevation.     [In  It.  raschia  is  the  itch.] 


rhasg,  rhasgyl,  rhasgliaw  ;  from   the   root   of  rase, 
graze.] 

To  slice  ;  to  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  divide.     Spenser. 
RASH'ED,  (rasht,)  pp.    Cut  into  slices  ;  divided. 
RASH'ER,  ii.     A  thin  slice  of  bacon  ;  a  thin  cut.   Shale. 
RASH'LY,  adv.     With  precipitation  ;  hastily ;  without 
due  deliberation. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly, 


>  rashly  brave, 


ust  do  it  willingly. 

L'Estra,ne;e. 
1  of  Theseus.  Smith. 


RAT 

RASH'NESS,  n.t  Too  much  haste  in  resolving  or  in 
undertaking  a  measure  ;  precipitation  ;  inconsiderate 
readiness  or  promptness  to  decide  or  act,  implying 
disregard  of  consequences  or  contempt  of  danger  ; 
applied  to  persons.  The  failure  of  enterprises  is  often 
owing  to  rashness. 

We  offend  by  rov/mccs',  which  in  nn  affirming  or  denying  before 

we  have  su;lici-ni]y  informed  ourselves.  South. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  uttered  or  done  without 
due  deliberation  ;  as,  the  rashness  of  words  or  of  un- 
dertakings. 
RAS-KOL'M-IKS,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the  largest 
and  most  important  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek 
church  in  Russia.  .  Brande. 

RA-SO'RI-AL,  a.*  [L.  rado,  to  scratch.] 

In  ornithology,  an  epithet  applied  to  gallinaceous 
birds,   including   the   peacock,  domestic   fowl,  par- 
tridge, ostrich,  pigeon,  &c.  Swainson. 
RASP,  n.     [Sw.  and   D.  rasp ;  G.raspel;   Dan.  raspe; 
Fr.  r&pe,  for  rasjie  ;  It.  and  Sp.  raspa.     See  Rase.] 

1.  A  species  of  file,  on  which  the  cutting  promi- 
nences are  distinct,  being  raised  by  punching  with  a 
point,  instead  of  cutting  with  a  chisel.  Hebert. 

2.  A  raspberry,  which  see. 

3.  The  rough  bark  of  a  tree.  Bacon. 
RASP,  v.  t.     [D.raspen;  Dan.  rasper ;  Sw.  raspa  ;  It. 

raspare ;  Sp.  raspar  ;  Fr.  rapcr ;  W.  rhathell,  in  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.     See  Rase.] 

To  rub  or  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to  rub  or  grate  with  a 
rough  file ;  as,  to  rasp  wood  to  make  it  smooth  ;  to 
rasp  bones  to  powder.  Wiseman.    Moxan. 

RASP'A-TO-RY,  n.     A  surgeon's  rasp.        Wiseman. 

RASP'BER-RY,  (raz'ber-re,)  n.  [from  rasp,  so  named 
from  the  roughness  of  the  fruit.  G.  kratzbecre,  from 
kratzen,  to  scratch.] 

The  fruit  of  a  bramble  or  species  of  Rubus  ;  a  ber- 
ry growing  on  a  prickly  plant ;  as,  the  black  raspber- 
ry ;  the  red  antl  the  white  raspberry. 

RASP'BER-RY-BJJSH,  n.  The  bramble  producing 
raspberries. 

RASP'£D,  (raspt,)  pp.  Rubbed  or  filed  with  a  rasp; 
grated  to  a  fine  powder. 

R.\S1"ER,  n.     A  scraper.  Sherwood. 

RASP'ING,  ppr.  Filing  with  a  rasp ;  grating  to  a  fine 
powder. 

RAS'LTRE,  (ra'zhur,)  n.  [L.  rasura,  from  rado,  rastts. 
See  Rase.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act  of  eras- 
ing. 

2.  The  mark  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any  part 
of  a  writing  or  print  is  erased,  effaced,  or  oblitera- 
ted ;  an  erasure.  Jlyliffe. 

RAT,  n.  [Sax.  net ;  D.  rat ;  G.  ratze  ;  Fr.  rat  ;  Arm. 
raz ;  Sp.  rata ;  Port,  id.,  a  rat,  and  ratos,  sharp  stones 
in  the  sea  that  wear  cables  ;  probably  named  from 
gnawing,  and  from  the  root  of  L.  rodo.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Mus,  larger  than  mice,  which  are  rodent  mammals, 
or  small  quadrupeds  that  infest  houses,  stores,  and 
ships;  a  troublesome  race  of  animals. 

To  smell  a  rat;  to  be  suspicious  ;  to  be  on  the  watch 
from  suspicion  ;  as  a  cat  by  the  scent  or  noise  of  a  rat. 

RAT,  v.  i.  [From  the  desertion  of  a  place  by  rats  be- 
fore an  anticipated  calamity.] 

1.  In  English  politics,  to  desert  one's  former  party, 
and  go  over  to  the  opposite.  Booth. 

2.  Among  printers,  to  work  at  less  than  the  estab- 
lished prices.  T.  F.  Mams. 

RAT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  rate.]  That  may  be  rated,  or 
set  at  a  certain  value  ;  as,«  Danish  ore  ratable  at  two 
marks.  Camden. 

2.  Liable  or  subjected  by  law  to  taxation  ;  as,  rata- 
ble estate.  Stat,  of  Conn. 

RAT'A-BLY,  adv.  By  rate  or  proportion  ;  proportion- 
ally. Ralegh. 

RAT-A-Fi'A,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fine  spirituous  liquor,  fla- 
vored with  the  kernels  of  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
particularly  of  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches. 

Sp.  Diet.     XJre. 

RAT-AN',  7i.     [Malay,  rotan  ;  Java,  rottang.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  stems,  the  growth  of  India, 
and  the  produce  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Cal- 
amus, most  or  all  of  which  are  perennial,  simple  or 
unbranched,  cylindrical,  jointed,  very  tough  and 
strong,  from  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  to  the  size  of 
the  human  wrist,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  They  are  used  for  wicker-work,  seats  of 
chairs,  walking-sticks,  withes  and  thongs,  ropes,  ca- 
bles, &c. 

2.  A  walking-stick  made  of  ratan. 
RAT'A-NY.     |  7t.      A  half  shrubby   Peruvian   plant, 
RAT' AN-H  Y,  (     Krameria  triandra,  the  root  of  which 

is  verv  astringent.  P.  Cyc. 

RAT'-CATCH-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  catch  rats. 

RATCH,  n.  A  bar  containing  angular  teeth,  into 
which  a  pall  or  catch  drops,  to  prevent  machines 
from  running  back.  Hebert. 

RATCH'ET,  ».  Ina  watch,  a  small  tooth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fusee  or  barrel,  which  stops  it  in  wind- 
ing up.  Button. 

RATCH'ET-WHEEL,  n.*  A  circular  wheel,  having 
angular  teeth,  into  which  a  pall  or  catch  drops,  to 
prevent  machines  from  running  back.  Hebert. 


RAT 

RATCrl/IL,  71.     Among  miners,  fragments  of  stone. 
RATE,  n.      [Norm,  rate;   L.  ratos,  reor,  contracted 
from  retor,  redor,  or  resor.     See  Ratio  and  Reason.] 

1.  The  proportion  or  standard  by  which  quantity 
or  value  is  adjusted  ;  as,  silver  valued  at  the  rate  of 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  the  ounce. 

The  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  different  then  from  what  it  is  in 

2.  Price  or  amount  stated  or  fixed  on  any  thing. 
A  king  may  purchase  territory  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  Settled  allowance  ;  as,  a  daily  rate  of  provisions. 
2  Kings  xxv. 

4.  Degree  ;  comparative  hight  or  value. 

In  this  did  his  holiii-ss;uid    ^..dliness  appear  above  the  rate  and 


soou  enough.  Clarendon. 

6.  Degree  of  value  ;  price.  Wheat  in  England  is 
often  sold  at  the  rate,  of  fifty  shillings  the  quarter. 
Wit  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

7.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  authority  on  property 
for  public  use,  according  to  its  income  or  value;  as, 
parish  rates;  town  rates;  highway  rates. 

8.  In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship,  which 
is  called  first,  second,  third,  &.C,  rate,  according  to 
its  magnitude  or  force. 

RaTE,  i'.  t.    To  set  a  certain  value  on  ;  to  value  at  a 
certain  price  or  degree  of  excellence. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rats.  Drydsn. 

Instead  of  rating  ih-  in  in  l.y  his  p-i'lociiiauc-s,  we  too  frequently 
rate  the  performance  by  the  man.  Rambler. 

2.  To  fix  the  magnitude,  force,  or  order,  as  of 
ships.  A  ship  is  rated  in  the  first  class,  or  as  a  ship 
of  the  line. 

3.  To  take  the  rate  of ;  as,  to  rate  a  chronometer, 
that  is,  to  ascertain  the  exact  rate  of  its  gain  or  loss 
as  compared  with  true  time,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  due  allowance  or  computation  dependent  thereon. 

Prof.  Loomis. 
RATE,  v.  i.     To  be  set  or  considered  in  a  class,  as  a 


RATE,  v.  t.  [Sw.  rata,  to  refuse,  to  find  fault ;  rtjta, 
to  roar,  to  huff;  Ice.  reita,  or  G.  bereden,  from  reden, 
to  speak,  Sax.  redan.  (See  Read.)  It  is  probably 
allied  to  rattle,  and  perhaps  to  L.  rado.  See  Class 
Rd    No.  71,  76,  Ar.] 

To  chide  with  vehemence  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  scold  ; 
to  censure  violently. 


stilling  boy. 
rated  me  the  o 


RaT'ED,  pp.    Set  at  a  certain  value ;  estimated  ;  set 
in  a  certain  order  or  rank. 
2.  Chid  ;  reproved. 
RaT'ER,  n.    One  who  sets  a  value  on  or  makes  an 

RATH,' ».'   [Ir.  rath,  a  hill,  mount,  or  fortress.] 

A  hill.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RATH,  a.     [Sax.  rath,  rathe,  hrath,  hrathe,  hrad,  or 
*     grow  or  be  pros- 


reatly  and  rash,  from 
See  Readt.] 
or  before  the  usual 


of  shooting  forward. 
Early  ;  coming  before  othei 
time. 

Bring  the  rath  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies.  Milton. 

RATH'ER,  adv.  [Sax.  rathor,  hrathor  ;  comp.  of  rath, 
quick,  prompt,  hasty,  ready.  So  we  use  sooner  in  an 
equivalent  sense.  I  would  rather  go,  or  sooner  go. 
'  The  use  is  taken  from  pushing  or  moving  forward. 
So  the  Italians  use  aazi,  (L.  ante,  before.)  "  Ma  egli 
disse,  anzi,  beati  colore  ch'odono  la  parola  di  Dio,  e 
l'osservano."  But  he  said  yea  rather,  happy  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 
Luke  xi.] 

1.  Mire  readily  or  willingly,  with  better  liking; 
with  preference  or  choice. 

My  soul  chooseth  strangling  and  death  rather  than  life.  —  Job 
■  ih"  world, 


l,ighi 


Pi. 


2.  In  preference  ;  preferably  ;  with  better  reason 
Good  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  evil.     See  -Sets  v. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  snughl  ihroos-hi  m  ih-  world,  hut  sought  in  vain, 

4.  More  propeny  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 


Which  ■ 


nature,  change  it  rather  ;  but 
lure.  SI 

trariety  in  fact. 


5.  Noting  some  degree  of 

She  was   nothing    tetter,   but   rather   grew    worse.  —  M 

Matt,  xxvii. 
The  rather;  esrecially;  for  better  reason ;  ft  i 
ticular  cause. 

The  rather  foi  I  have  some  sport  in  hand.  5 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  — NOTE.  DOVE.  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


Pktorial  lUuslrativns. 


f  Sue  Tabk  of  $yiicni/ms. 


Had  rath 

1  had  rather  i-y:\k  IV 


RAT 

pposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  would 

ith  my  understanding.  —  1  Cor. 


This  phrase  may  have  been  originally,  "  I'd 
rather,"  for  /would  rather,  and  the  contraction  after- 
ward mistaken  for  had.  Correct  speakers  and 
writers  generally  use  would  in  all  such  phrases;  I 
would  rather,  I  prefer;  I  desire  in  preference. 

R  ATH'OF-FITE,  n.  A  mineral  brought  from  Sweden, 
of  the  garnet  kind.  Its  color  is  a  dingy,  brownish- 
black.  Philips. 

RAT-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  ratify.]  The  act 
of  ratifying  ;  confirmation. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  sanction  and  validity  to 
something  done  by  another  ;  as,  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

RAT'1-FI-.ED,   j>i>.      Confirmed ;    sanctioned  ;    made 


thai    which  ratifies  or  sanc- 


-alid. 

RAT'I-FI-ER,  n.    He 

RAT'I-F !?,  v.  1.  [Fr.  rttlifier  ;  L.  ratum  facio,  to  make 
firm.] 

1.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  to  settle. 

Ws  have  ratified  to  them  the  borders  of  Judea.  —  1  Mace. 

2.  To  approve  and  sanction  ;  to  make  valid  ;  as, 
to  rnlifii  tin  agreement  or  treaty. 

RAT'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  Confirming  ;  establishing  ;  ap- 
proving and  sanctioning. 

RAT-I-HA-BI"TION,  n.  Confirmation  or  approba- 
tion, as  of  a  contract. 

RAT'ING,  ppr.      [from  rate.]      Setting  at  a  certain 
value  ;  assigning  rank  to  ;  estimating. 
2.  Chiding;  reproving. 

RA'TIO,  (ra'sho,)  n.  [L.,  from  ratus,  rear,  to  think 
or  suppose,  to  set,  confirm,  or  establish.  Rear  is 
contracted  from  redor  or  retor,  and  primarily  signifies 
to  throw,  to  thrust,  hence  to  speak,  to  set  in  the 
mind,  to  think,  like  L.  suppono j  and  setting  gives 
the  sense  of  a  fixed  rate  or  rule.     See  Reason.] 

1.  In  popular  language,  proportion  ;  rate  ;  degree ; 
as,  the  ratio  of  representation  in  congress. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  relation  which  one  quantity 
has  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  as  expressed  by  the 
quotient  of  the  one  divided  by  the  other.  Thus  the 
ratio  of  4  to  2  is  4-2,  or  2  ;  and  the  ratio  of  5  to  6  is 
5-6.  This  is  geometrical  ratio,  which  is  that  signified 
when  the  term  is  used  without  distinction  ;  but 
arithmetical  ratio  is  the  difference  between  two  quan- 
tities.    Thus  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  2  to  6  is  4. 

Day's  Algebra. 
Ratio  respects  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  only. 
One  line  may  be  compared  with  another  line,  but  a 
line  can  not  be  compared  with  a  superficies,  and 
hence  between  a  line  and  a  superficies  there  can  be 
no  ratio.  Encyc. 

RA-TIOC'I-NATE,  (ra-shos'e-nate,)  v.  i.  [L.  ratioci- 
nor,  from  ratio,  reason.] 

To  reason  ;  to  argue.     [Little  used.] 
RA-TIOC-I-Na'TION,   (ra-shos-e-na'shun,)  n.      [L. 
ratiocinatio.] 

The  act  or  process  of  reasoning,  or  of  deducing 
consequences  from  premises.     [See  Reasoning.] 
Brown.     South. 
RA-TIOC'I-NA-TIVE,  (ra-shos'e-na-tive,)  a.    Argu- 
mentative ;  consisting  in  the  comparison  of  proposi- 
tions or  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  inferences  from 
the  comparison  ;  as,  a  ratiocinative  process.      Hale. 
[A  bad  word   and  little  used.] 
RA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ratio,  proportion.]' 

A  portion  or  fixed  allowance  of  provisions,  drink, 
and  forage,  assigned  to  each  soldier  in  an  army  for 
his  daily  subsistence,  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
horses.  'Officers  have  several  rations,  according  to 
their  rank  or  number  of  attendants.  Seamen  in  the 
navy  also  have  rations  of  certain  articles.  Encyc. 
Ra'TION-AL,  (ra'shun-al  or  rash'un-al,)  a.f  [Fr.  ra- 
tional ;  It.  raiionale ;  L.  rationalis.] 

1.  Having  reason,  or  the  faculty  of  reasoning  ;  en- 
dowed with  reason  ;  opposed  to  Irrational;  as, 
man  is  a  rational  being  ;  brutes  are  not  rational  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  our  glory  and  ha(ipine>a  to  iuve  a  rational  nature.    Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  opposed  to  Absurd  ;  as, 
a  rational  conclusion  or  inference  ;  rational  conduct. 

3.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  extravagant. 

4.  Acting  in  conformity  to  reason ;  wise ;  ju- 
dicious ;  as,  a  rational  man. 

Rational  horhon.     See  Horizon,  No.  2. 

Rational  quantity ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  whose 
value  can  be  exactly  expressed  by  numbers ;  op- 
posed to  irrational  quantity  or  surd.  '  Hutton. 
RA'TION-AL,  (ra'shun-al  or  rash'un-al,)  n.  A  ra- 
tional being.  Younir. 
RA-TION-A'LE,  (ra-shun-5'le  or  rash-un-a'le,)  ;>."  A 
detail  with  reasons  ;  a  series  of  reasons  assigned  ; 
as,  Dr.  Sparrow's  rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

2.  An  account  or  solution  of  the  principles  of 
some  opinion,  action,  hypothesis,  phenomenon,  &c. 

KA'TION-AL-ISM,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'nn-,)  n.  '^sys- 
tem of  opinions  deduced  from  reason,  as  distinct 
from  inspiration  or  opposed  to  it.  Bib.  Repos. 


RAT 

RA'TION-AL-IST,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'nn-,)  n.  One 
who  proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and  practice 
wholly  upon  reason.  Bacon. 

2.  " Rationalists  may  be  said  to  comprehend  those 
latitudinariaiis,  who  consider  the  supernatural  events 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  events 
happening  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
described  by  the  writers,  without  any  real  ground, 
as  supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality  of 
the  Scriptures  as  subject  to  the  test  of  human  rea- 
son. C.  Butler. 

The  definition  applies  to  the  writings  of  many 
German  divines. 

RA-TION-AIVIST'IC,     ■    )  (ra'shun-  or  (  a.    Belong- 

RA-TION-AL-IST'I€-AL,  (  rash'un-,)  j  ingto,or 
in  accordance  with,  the  principles  uf  rationalism. 

RA-TION-AL-IST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  ratiorfalistic 

RA-TION-AL'I-TY,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  n.    The 
power  of  reasoning. 
God  has  made  rationality  the 


'.'.   Ilea  onableness. 
WHl-diiecli'd  intentions, 


Goo.  of  the  Tongue, 


RA'TION-AL-lZE,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  v.  t.     To 

convert  to  rationalism. 
RA'TION-AL-LY,  (-ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  adv.     In 

consistency  with  reason  ;  reasonably.    We  rationally 

expect  every  man  will  pursue  his  own  happiness. 
RA'TION-AL-NESS,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  n.     The 

state  of  being  rational  or  consistent  with  reason. 
RAT'LIN,     )  n.     A  small  line  traversing  the  shrouds 
RAT'LINE,  j      of  a  ship,  making  the  step  of  a  ladder 

for  ascending  to  the  mast-heads.  Totten. 

RAT-OON',  n.     [Sp.  retoho;  retonar,  to  sprout  again.] 

1.  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 
has  been  cut.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

2.  A  name  of  the  heart  leaves  in  a  tobacco  plant. 
RATS'BANE,  n.     [rat  and    bane.]     Poison   for   rats; 

arsenous  acid. 

RATS'BaN-£D,  o.     Poisoned  by  ratsbane.    Junius. 

RATS'TAIL,  n.  A  disease  in'horses,  in  which  the 
hair  of  the  tail  is  permanently  lost.  Gardner. 

RAT'-TaIL,  «.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence  grow- 
ing from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of 
a  horse.  Encyc. 

RAT-TEEN',  n.      [Sp.  ratina,  ratteen,  and  a  musk 
mouse.] 
A  thick,  woolen  stuff,  quilled  or  twilled. 

RAT-TI-NET',  n.  A  woolen  stuff  thinner  than  rat- 
teen. 

RAT'TING,  ppr.  [from  rat]  Deserting  one's  former 
party  and  going  over  to  the  opposite.     [English.] 

RAT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  deserting  one's  former 
party  and  going  over  to  the  opposite.     [English.] 

2.  Among  printers,  the  act  of  working  for  less 
than  the  established  prices.  T.  E.  Adams. 

RAT'TLE,  (rat'tl,)  v.  i.  [D.  ratelen  ;  reutclen ;  G. 
rasseln  ;  Dan.  rosier  ;  Sw.rasslaj  Gr.  Kporeto,  Kpo- 
raXov,  with  a  prefix.     O.U.  rate.] 

1.  To  make  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  rapidly  repeated, 
by  the  collision  of  bodies  not  very  sonorous.  When 
bodies  are  sonorous,  it  is  called  Jingling.  We  say, 
the  wheels  rattle  over  the  pavement. 


I  the  rude  hail  in 
fagoted  his  notion 
i  it  they  rhymed  c 


Dryden 


2.  To  speak  eagerly.and  noisily  ;  to 
a  clattering  manner. 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryden. 

He  rattles  it  out  against  popery.  Swift. 

RAT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  sound, 
or  a  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds ;  as,  to  rattle  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stun  with  noise ;  to  drive  with  sharp  sounds 
rapidly  repeated. 

Sound  hut  nnmhe'r,  eel  another  shall, 

As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.  SJialc. 

3.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at  clamorously  ;  as,  to  rattle 
off  servants  sharply.  Arbnlhnot. 

RAT'TLE,  7i.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp,  clattering 
sounds  ;  as,  the  rattle  of  a  drum.  Prior. 

2.  A  rapid    succession  of  words   sharply  uttered  ; 
•loud,  rapid  talk  ;  clamorous  chiding. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  a  clattering  sound 
is  made.     [For  watchman's  rattle,  see  Watchman.] 

The  rattler  of  Ijis  and    the  cymbals  at  Ilrasilea  nearly  enough 
Tie-  rhymes  and  raulcs  of  the  man  or  boy.  Pope. 

4.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  louse  wort. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
Yellow  rattle  ;   a  plant  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus. 
Loudon. 
RAT'TLE-BOX,7t.     A  plant;  a  popular  name  of  one 

or  more  species  of  Crotalaria. 
RAT'TLE-HEAD-ED,  a.     Noisy;  giddy;  unsteady. 
RAT'TLES,  (rat'tlz,)  n.  pi.    The  popular  name  of  the 

croup,  or  Cynanclie  trachealis  of  Cullen. 
RAT'TLE-SNAKE,  n.*  An  American  snake  that  has 
rattles  at  the  tail,  of  the  genus  Crotalus.    The  rat- 
tles consist  of   articulated   horny  cells,  which  the 


RAV 


RAT'TLE-SNAKE-ROOT,  n.     A  plant  or  root  of  the 

genus  Poly  gain,  and  another  of  the  genus  Prer.anthes ; 

used  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 
RAT'TLE-SNAKE-WEED,  n.     A  pltwrt  of  the  genus 

Eryngium.  Fan,,  of  Plants. 

RAT'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  a  quick  succession 

of  sharp  sounds. 
RAT'TLING,  n.    A  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds. 

JVah.  iii. 
RAT-TOON'.     See  Ratoon. 
RAU'CT-TY,  77.     [L.  raucus,  hoarse.    Raucus  is  the 

Eng.  rough,  which  see.] 

1.  Hoarseness  ;  a  loud,  rough  sound  ;  as,  the  rau- 

city  of  a  trumpet.  Bacon. 

•2.  Among   physicians,   hoarseness  of    the  human 

RAU'COUS,  a.    Hoarse  ;  harsh.     [JVot  in  use.] 
RAUGHT,  (rawlj  the  obi  participle  of  Reach.  [Obs.] 
RAUNCH.     See  Wrench. 

RAVAGE,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  7-<ztji>,  to  rob  or  spoil,  L. 
rapio.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  18,  19,  215,  27.1 

1.  Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste  ;  destruction  by  violence, 
either  by  men,  beasts,  or  physical  causes  ;  as,  the 
ravage  of  a  lion  ;  the  ravages  of  fire  or  tempest ;  the 
ravages  of  an  army. 

Would  one  think  '[ware  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Addison. 

2.  Waste ;  ruin ;  destruction  by  decay ;  as,  the 
ravages  of  time. 

RAVAGE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ravager.] 

1.  To  spoil ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  sack. 

Has  ravaged  mere  than  ball  tin:  glebe.  Addison. 

2.  To  lay  waste  by  any  violent  force ;  as,  a  flood 
or  inundation  ravages  the  meadows. 

The  shattered  forest  and  the  ravaged  vale.  Thomson. 

3.  To  waste  or  destroy  by  eating ;  as,  fields  rav- 
aged by  swarms  of  locusts. 

RAVAG-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Wasted  ;  destroyed  ;  pillaged. 
RAVAG-ER,  7i.     A  plunderer;  a  spoiler;  he  or  that 

which  lays  waste.  Swift. 

RAVAG-ING,   ppr.      Plundering;    pillaging;   laying 

RAVE,  v.  i.  [D.  revelen,  to  rave,  Eng.  to  revel ;  Sp. 
rabiar ;  Port,  raivar  ;  L.  rabio,  to  rave,  to  rage,  or  be 
furious  ;  rabies,  rage  ;  It.  rabbia,  whence  arrabbiarc, 
to  enrage  ;  Fr.  river,  if  not  a  contracted  word  ;  Dan. 
raver,  to  reel.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  27,  34.] 

1.  To  wander  in  mind  or  intellect;  to  be  delir- 
ious ;  to  talk  irrationally  ;  to  be  wild. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  utter  furious  exclamations;  to  be  furious  or 
raging,  as  a  madman. 

Have  1  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast  ?  Addison. 

3.  To  dote  ;  to  be  unreasonably  fond  ;  followed  by 
upon  ;  as,  to  rave  upon  antiquity.     [Hardly  proper.] 

RAVE,  77.  The  upper  side-piece  of  timber  of  the  body 
of  a  cart.  JYew  England. 

RAVEL,  (rav'I,)  v.  t.  [D.  raaffelcn  and  ravelen.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  3,  4,  34.] 

1.  To  tear  out  or  pull  asunder  any  thing  complex 
or  complicate  ;  to  untwist ;  to  unweave  or  unknot ; 
to  disentangle  ;  as,  to  ravel  out  a  twist ;  to  ravel  out 
a  stocking. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care.  Skak. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  entwist  together ;  to  make  in 
tricate  ;  to  involve  ;  to  perplex.     [  Obs.] 

Such  raveled  inlercats,  lias  lie-  knot  untied?  Waller. 

3.  To  hurry  or  run  over  in  confusion.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Digby. 

[The  true  sense  of  this  word,  as  Dr.  Webster  has 
remarked,  is  to  separate  the  texture  of  that  which  is 
woven  or  knit ;  to  pull  asunder  that  which  is  com- 
plex or  complicate.  As  this  process,  however,  would 
often  result  in  greater  complication  or  entanglement, 
it  also  acquired  the  opposite  meaning,  to  entangle  or 
make  intricate  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  no  longer 
used.  —  Ed.] 
RAV'-EL,  (rav'I,)  v.  i.  To  be  separated  in  texture  ;  to 
be  untwisted  or  unwoven  ;  to  be  disentangled. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  fall  into  perplexity  and  confusion.     [Obs.] 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved.  Milton. 

3.  To  work  in  perplexities ;  to  busy  one's  self 
with  intricacies  ;  to  enter  by  winding  and  turning. 
[Obs.]     ' 

It  will  be  necdl  ss  to  rnvcl  far  into  the  records  of  elder  times. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  humor  ot  raveling  into  all  these  mystical  or  entangled  mat- 
ters —  produced  infinite  disputes.  Temple. 
RAVEL-ED,  pp.   or  a.     Untwisted  ;   disentangled  ; 

twisted  together;  made  intricate. 
RAVE'LIN,  (rav'lin,)  n.*  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  reiellin;  Port. 
rebelim ;  It.  ravellino.] 
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RAV 

*In  fortification,  a  detached  work  with  two  embank- 
ments which  make  a  salient  angle.    It  is  raised  be- 
fore the  curtain  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place. 
Brande. 

RAVEL-ING,  ppr.  Untwisting  ;  disentangling  ; 
twistiii'.'  ;  entangling. 

RA  VEL-INGS,  »i.  pi.  Threads  detached  by  the  pro- 
cess of  raveling. 

RA'VEN,  (ra'vn.)  n*  ["Sax.  hrvfn,  hrefn,  or  rafu;  G. 
ralie  ;  D.  raaf.  Qu.  Ileb.  a  "iv/,  fr<™  its  color.  But 
this  may  be  L.  corous.  The  Saxon  orthography 
would  indicate  that  this  fowl  is  named  from  pilfer- 
ing; hrcafian,  rcafian,  to  plunder,  to  rob,  L.  rapio.] 

A  large   bird  of  a  black  color,  belonging  to  the 
crow  family,  the  Corous  Corax.  P.  Cyc. 

RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  v.  t.  [G.  rauben  ;  Dan.  rover ;  Sw. 
roffa,  rofva,  to  rob  ;  Sax.  reafian,  hrcafian.     But  it  is 


more  nearly  allied  to  Ar.  ( J,  roffa,  to  eat  much, 

to  pluck  off  in  feeding.    Class  Kb,  No.  12.    See  No. 

18,  19,  34.] 

1.  To  devour  with  great  eagerness ;  to  eat  with 
voracity. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  tin  ir  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  i  vil  ;  :unj  when  we  drink,  we  die.  Shak. 

Like  a  roaring  Lion  ravening  the  prey.  —  Ezek.  xxii. 

2.  To  obtain  by  violence.        .  Hakewill. 
RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  v.  i.     To  prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.  —  Gen.  xlix. 
RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  n.    Prey;  plunder;  food  obtained 
by  violence.     Mali,  ii. 
2.  Rapine  ;  rapacity.  Ray. 

RAVEN-ED,  pp.     Devoured  with  voracity. 
RAVEN-ER,  ti.    One  that  ravens  or  plunders. 

2.  Raveners,  pi. ;  birds  of  prey,  as  the  owl,  kite, 
hawk,  and  vulture.  BTirby. 

RAVEN-ING,    ppr.      Preying   with    rapacity;    vora- 
ciously devouring  ;  as,  a  rooming  wolf. 
RAVEN-ING,  7i.     Eagerness  fur  plunder.     Luke  xi. 
RAVEN-OUS,  a.     Furiously  voracious  ;  hungry  even 
to  rage  ;  devouring  with  rapacious  eagerness  ;  as,  a 
ravenous  wolf,  lion,  or  vulture.  Milton. 

2.  Eager  for  prey  or  gratification  ;  as,  ravenous  ap- 
petite or  desire.  Shak. 
RAVEN-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  raging  voracity. 

Burnet. 
RAVEN-OUS-NESS,  n.    Extreme  voracity ;  rage  for 

prey,  as,  the  nireiwusne<s  of  a  lion.  Hale. 

RA'VEN'S-DUCK,  n.     [G.  raoenstuch.] 

A  species  of  sail-cloth.  Tooke. 

RAVER,  n,    [from  ra»s.]     One  that  raves  or  is  fu- 

RAV/N.     See  Raven. 

It  AV/N,  a.     Ravenous.     '[Not  in  iz.se]  Shak. 

RA-VINE',  (ra-veen',)  n.     [Fr.  ravin,  from  ravir,  to 

snatch  or  tear  away.] 

A  long,  deep,   and   narrow   hollow,  worn   by  a 

stream  or  torrent  of  water;  hence,  any  long,  deep, 

and  narrow  hollow  or  pass  throiiL'h  mountains,  &c. 
RaVING,  ppr.  or  a.    Furious  with  delirium;  mad; 

distracted. 
Ra  VING-LY,  adv.    With  furious  wildness  or  frenzy  ; 

with  distraction.  Sidney. 

RAVISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ravir  ;  Arm.  ravicia  ;  Sax.  hrea- 

fian  ;  W.  rlicibiaw ;  L.  rapio.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  18, 

19,  26,  27  ] 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 

Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shak. 

This  hand  shall  ravish   thy  pi.lcnded  right.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force, 
and  against  her  consent.    Is.  xiii.     Zech.  xiv. 

3.  To  bear  away  with  joy  or  delight ;  to  delight  to 
ecstasy  ;  to  transport. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.  —  Cant.  iv.    Prov.  v. 
RAVISH-ED,  (rav'isht,)  pp.  or  a.    Snatched  away  by 

violence  ;  forced    to  submit  to  carnal  embrace ;  de- 

lighted  to  ecstasy. 
RAVISH-ER,  n.     One  that  takes  by  violence.  Pope. 

2.  One  that  forces  a  woman  to  his  carnal  embrace. 

3.  One  that  transports  with  delight. 
RAVISH-ING,  ppr.    Snatching  or  taking  by  violence  ; 

compelling  to  submit  to  carnal  intercourse;  delight- 
ing to  ecstasy. 
3.  a.  Delighting  to  rapture  ;  transporting. 
RAVISH-ING,  7i.    A  seizing  and  carrying  away  by 
violence. 

2.  Carnal  knowledge  by  force,  against  consent. 

3.  Ecstatic  ilfligltt  ;  transport. 
RAVISH-ING-LY,  <kzi>.     To  extremity  of  delight. 

I  Chapman. 
RAVISH-MENT,  ti.    The  act  of  forcing  a  woman  to 
carnal  connection;  forcible  violation  of  chastity. 
Taylor.     Dryden. 

2.  Rapture  ;   transport  of  delight;  ecstasy;  pleas- 
ing violence  on  the  mind  or  senses. 

AH  things  joy  with  ravishment 

Allracled  by  thy  beauty  btill  to  gaze.  Milton. 

3.  The  act  of  carrying  away  ;  abduction  ;  as,  the 


RAY 

ravishment  of  children  from  their  parents,  of  a  ward 
from  his  guardian,  or  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 
Blaclcstone. 
RAW,  a.  [Sax.  hreaw,  ream ;  D.  raauw  ;  G.  roh  ;  Dan. 
raa;  Sw.  ra;  L.  crudus ;  Sp.  and  It.  crudo ;  Fr.  era; 
Arm.  crh  or  crih;  W.  crau,  blood  ;  cri,  raw.  In  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  the  lasi  radical  is  lost  or  sunk  to 
w  or  h,  but  the  Saxon  initial  h  represents  the  L.  c. 

—  £ 
Ar.  ■  v3ii  aradia,  to  eat  or  corrode,  L.  rodo,  also  to 
become  ram.     Class  Rd,  No.  35.] 

1.  Not  altered  from  its  natural  state?;  not  roasted, 
boiled,  or  cooked  ;  not  subdued  by  heat ;  as,  raw 
meat.  Spenser. 

2".  Not  covered  with  skin  ;  bare,  as  flesh. 

If  there  is  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  au  old  leprosy.  — 

3.  Sore. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw 

Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe  ;  not  concocted.     Johnson. 

5.  Not  altered  by  heat ;  not  cooked  or  dressed  ; 
being  in  its  natifral  state  ;  as,  raw  fruit. 

6.  Unseasoned  ;  unexperienced  ;  unripe  in  skill ; 
as,  people  while  young  and  raw.  South. 

So  we  say,  raw  troops ;  and  new  seamen  are  called 
raw  hands. 

7.  New  ;  untried  ;  as,  a  raw  trick.  Shak. 

8.  Bleak;  chilly;  cold,  or  rather  cold  and  damp; 
as,  a  raw  day  ;  a  raw,  cold  climate.  Spenser. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day.  Shak. 

9.  Not  distilled  ;  as,  raw  water.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 

10.  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  as,  raw  silk  or  cotton. 

11.  Not  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  as,  raw  spirits. 

12.  Bare  of  flesh.  Spenser. 

13.  Not  tried  or  melted  and  strained ;  as,  raw 
tallow. 

14.  Not  tanned  ;  as,  raw  hides. 
RAW'-BoN-£D,  a.     Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones. 

Shak. 

RAWHEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  The  name  of  a  specter,  men- 
tioned to  frighten  children  ;  as,  rawhead  and  bloody 
bones.  Dryden. 

RAWHIDE,  n.  A  cowhide  or  coarse  riding-whip, 
made  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

RAVVISH,a.  Somewhat  raw;  cool  and  damp.  [JVot 
much  used.)  t     Marston. 

RAWLY,  adv.     In  a  raw  manner. 

2.  Unskillfully  ;  without  experience. 

3.  Newly.  Shak. 
RAWNESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being  raw,  uncooked, 

unaltered  by  heat  ;  as,  the  rawness  of  flesh. 

2.  Unskillfulness  ;  state  of  being  inexperienced  ; 
as,  the  rawness  of  seamen  or  troops. 

3.  Hasty  manner.     [Mot  le gitimale.]  Shak. 

4.  Chiliinos  u  nli  dampness. 

RAY,  71.  [Fr.  rate,  rayon  ;  It.  razzo,  raggio,  radio  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  rayo  ;  from  L.  radius  ;  VV.  r/iaiz  :  Ir.  riodh; 
Arm.  rea,  roudn/n,  Sans,  radina.  It  coincides  with 
rod  and  row,  from  shooting;  extending.  Hence,  in 
W.  rhaiz  is  a  spear,  as  well  as  a  ray.] 

1.  A  line  of  light,  or  the  right  line  supposed  to  be 
described  by  a  particle  of  light.  A  collection  of  par- 
allel rays  constitutes  a  6ea;ii ;  a  collection  of  diverg- 
ing or  converging  rays,  a  pencil.  Olmsted. 

The  mixed  solar  beam  contains,  1st,  calorific  rays, 
producing  heat  and  expansion,  but  not  vision  and 
color;  2d,  calorific  raits,  producing  vision  and  color, 
but  not  heat  nor  expansion  ;  3d,  chemical  rays,  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  on  the  composition  of  bodies, 
but  neither  heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  color;  4th,  a 
power  producing  magnetism,  hut  whether  a  distinct 
or  associated  power,  is  not  determined.  It  seems  to 
be  associated  with  the  violet,  more  than  with  the 
other  rays.  Silliman. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  beam  of  intellectual  light. 

3.  Light ;  luster. 

The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 

4.  In  botany,  the  outer  series  of  ligtilate  florets  in 
a  compound  flower ;  also,  the  petals  having  a  form 
different  from  the  rest,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  circumference  of  an  umbel,  a  cyme,  or  a  ro- 
pitulum  of  aggregate  flowers.  Lindlcy. 

5.  In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicle  in 
the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  support  the  membrane. 

6.  A  plant,  [lolium.]  jlinsworth. 

7.  Ray,  for  Array.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Spenser.    B.  Jonson. 
RAY,  ti.*  [Fr.  raie:  Sp.  raya  ;  G.  roche.] 

A  fish  ;   a  common  name  for  the  species  of  the 
Linna;an  genus  Raia,  including  the  skate,  thornback, 
torpedo,  stingray,  &c. 
RAY,  v.  t.    To  streak  ;  to  mark  with  long  lines. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

2.  To  foul  ;  to  beray.     [JVot  m  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  array.     [Mot  in  use.] 

4.  To  shoot  forth.  Thomson. 
RX'YXII,  (ru'y'a,)  n.     In  Turkey,  a  person  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan, who  pays  the  capitation  tax.      Brande. 
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RAY'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Streaked;  marked  with  long  lines. 

RAY'GRASS,  n.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Loli- 
um perenne  ;  ryegrass. 

RAY'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  light ;  dark  ;  not  illumi- 
nated. Young. 

RAZE,  ti.     A  root.     [See  Race-Ginger,  under  Race.] 

RAZE,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  raser ;  L.  rasus,  rado;  Sp.  arrasar. 
See  Rase  and  Erase.] 

1.  To  subvert  from  the  foundation  ;  to  overthrow  ; 
to  destroy ;  to  demolish ;  as,  to  raze  a  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  royal  band  that  razed  unhappy  Troy.  Vryaen. 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense  Rase  and  Erase  are  now  used.] 

3.  To  extirpate. 

And  raze  their  factions  and  their  family.  Skak. 

RAZ'ED,  pp.  Suhverted  ;  overthrown  ;  wholly  ruined ; 
erased  ;  extirpated. 

RA-ZEE',  ii.  An  armed  sliuS  having  her  upper  deck 
cut  down,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  next  inferior  rate, 
as,  a  seventy-four  cut  d..wn  to  a  frigate.       Totten. 

RA-ZEE',  v.  t.  To  cut  down  to  an  inferior  rate  or 
class,  as  a  ship. 

RA-ZEED',  pp.     Cut  down  to  an  inferior  class. 

RA-ZEE'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  down  to  an  inferior  class. 

RAZ'ING,  p.pr.  Subverting;  destroying;  erasing; 
extirpating. 

Ra'ZOR,  ii.     [Fr.  rasoir  ;  It.  rasoio ;  from  Fr.  raser,  L. 
rasus,  rado,  to  scrape.] 
An  instrument  for  shaving  off  beard  or  hair. 
Razors  of  a  boar;  a  hoar's  tusks. 

RA'ZOR-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  to  be  shaved.     Wot  in  use.] 
Sh'ak. 

RA'ZOR-BILL,7i.*  An  aquatic  fowl,  the  common  auk, 
Alca  torda.  Ed.  Encyc. 

RA'ZOR-ED,  a.    Formed  like  a  razor. 

RA'ZOR-FISH,7i.    A  small  fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Coryphitna  novacula,  prized  for  the  tabic.      Booth. 

2.  The  razor-shell.  Kirby. 

RA'ZOR-SHELL,  n.  A  bivalve  shell-fish,  of  the  ge- 
nus Solen,  having  a  shell  long  aud  narrow  like  the 
handle  of  a  razor.  Kirby. 

RA'ZOR-STROP,  n.     A  strop  f  r  sharpening  razors. 

RAZ'URE,  ti.     [Fr.  rasure:  L.  rasura,  from  rado.] 

The  act  of  erasing  or  effacing  ;  obliteration.  [See 
RasureJ 

Re,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  particle  in  the  composition 
of  words,  denotes  return,  repetiti  n,  iteration.  It  is 
contracted  from  red,  which  the  Latins  retained  in 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  in  redamo,  redeo, 


redintegro ;  Ar.  i  .  radda, 


i,  restore,  bring 


back,  repel,  to  answer.  Class  Rd,  No.  1.  From  the 
Latin  or  the  original  Celtic,  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and 
French,  have  their  re,  ra,  as  prefixes.  In  a  few  Eng- 
lish words,  all  or  most  of  which,  I  believe,  we  re- 
ceive from  the  French,  it  has  lost  its  appropriate 
signification,  as  ill  rcjairr,  rrcniiiiiciiil,  receive. 

RE-ABSORB',  ».  t.     [re  and  absorb.]     To  draw  in  or 

imbibe  again  what  has  been  effused,  extra vasated, or 

thrown   off;  used  of  fluids;  as,  to  reabsorb  chyle, 

lymph,  blood,  gas,  &c. 

2.  T 

RE-AB-i 

RE-AB-SORB'ING,  ppr.     Reimbibing. 

RE-AB-SORP'TION,  (-shun,)  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  imbibing  what  has  been  previously  thrown  off, 
effused,  or  extravasated  ;  the  swallowing  a  second 
time.  Lavoisier. 

RE-Ae-CESS',  ti.  [re  and  access.]  A  second  access 
or  approach  ;  a  visit  renewed.  Hakeioill. 

REACH,  v.  i.  Raught,  the  ancient  preterit,  is  obsolete. 
The  verb  is  now  regular ;  pp.  Reached.  [Sax.  ra- 
can,  recan,  r&cau,  or  hnccau  ;  Goth,  rakijan ;  Ir.  rig- 
■  him,  roichim ;  Dan.  rekker :  D.  rciken,  rckke'n  ;  G.  reichen, 
recken;  Sw.  rdeka;  Gr.  opeyoi :  It.  recere,  to  reach, 
retch,  or  vomit;  L.  rego,  to  rule  or  govern,  to  make 
right  or  straight,  that  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  the  radi- 
cal sense.  The  English  sense  of  reach  appears  in  L. 
porrigo  and  porricio.  We  find  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, Ch.  ii~i  to  desire,  to  long  for,  Syr.  ,.  .J  ra- 
gi,  and  ,,  .  jj  aragi,  to  desire.    This  is  the  Greek 

optyui,  to  reach,  to  stretch,  the  radical  sense  of  de- 
siring. The  latter  Syriac  word  is  the  Hebrew  JiN,  to 
weave  ;  but  the  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  strain. 

This  verb  in  Arabic,  ~   S  arikha,  signifies  to  send 

forth  a  grateful  smell,  to  breathe  fragrance,  the  root 
of  the  l,.fragro.  But  the  primary  sense  is  the  same, 
to  reach,  to  extend,  to  shoot  forth.    The  same  word 

in  Eth.  4  /(J  raga,  San.  ricVh,  signifies  to  con- 
geal or  condense,  to  make  stilt'  ur  rigid.  This  is  the 
L.  rigeo,  Gr.  }iyoa,  and  hence  L.  frigeo,  whence 
frigid.    This  sense  also  is  from  stretching  or  draw- 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MAllINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


Pictorial  Jlludrttlioiis. 
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ine,  making  tense  or  rigid.  The  radical  sense  of 
yjn  is  the  same,  whence  region,  and  the  Heb.  y  p-v, 
the  expanse  of  heaven  or  the  firmament.  The  L. 
roiro  has  the  same  radical  sense,  to  reach,  to  urge. 
See  Class  Rg,  No.  1,  8,  15,  18,  21.] 

1.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  ;  in  a  general  sense ;  some- 
times followed  by  out  and  forth:  as,  to  reach  out  the 
arm.     Hence, 

2.  To  extend  to  ;  to  touch  by  extending,  either  the 
arm  alone,  or  with  an  instrument  in  the  hand  ;  as, 
to  reach  a  book  on  the  shelf;  I  can  not  reach  the  ob- 
ject with  my  cane ;  the  seaman  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  river  with  a  pole  or  a  line. 

.     3.  To  strike  from  a  distance. 

O  patron  power,  iliv  pr-.s. ni  aid  afford, 

That  I  may  reach  tlie  beast.  Dryaen. 

4.  To  deliver  with  the  hand  by  extending  the  arm  , 
to  hand.     He  reached  [to]  me  an  orange. 

He  cached  me  a  full  cup.  —  8  EsJras. 

5.  To  extend  or  stretch  from  a  distance. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger  —  rerun  hither  thy  hand.  — John  XX. 

6.  To  arrive  at ;  to  come  to.  The  ship  reached  her 
port  in  safety.  We  reached  New  York  on  Thursday. 
The  letter  reached  me  at  seven  ..'clock. 

7.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at,  by  effort,  labor,  or  study  ; 
hence,  to  gain  or  obtain.  Every  artist  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  point  of  excellence. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature  which  human 
penetration  can  reach,  oume  short  of  iu,  reality.       Cheyne. 

8.  To  penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the 
mind,  there  is  no  perception.  Locke. 

9.  To  extend  to  so  as  to  include  or  comprehend  in 
fact  or  principle. 

The  law  reached  the  intention  of  the  promoters,  and  this  act  fixed 
the  natural  price  of  money.  Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the  cage  of  thfldien, 
let  them  examine.  Lode. 

10.  To  extend  to. 

Thy  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaches  blame.         Milton. 
■  11.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  abroad. 
Trees  reached  too  far  their  pampered  boughs.  Milton. 

12.  To  take  with  the  hand. 

Lest,  therefore,  now  his  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat.     [Unusual.]       MUlon. 

13.  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive.  Soutlu 
REACH,  v.  i.    To  be  extended. 

The  new  world  reee/ies  qnke  uees  the  torrid  zone.        Boyle. 
The  border  sh  ill  .  I.-^c-li.  I,  .net  sli  ill  reach  to  the  side  of  the  sea 


:  e.mli,  and   the  top  of  il 


2.  To  penetrate. 
Yc  hare  slain 


in  a  rage  that  reaclietli  t. 


-  2  Chron. 


3.  To  make  effjrts  to  vomit.    [See  Retch.] 

To  reach  after ;  to  make  efforts  to  attain  to  or  ob- 
tain. 

He  would  be  in  a  posture  of  mind  reaching:  after  a  positive  idea 
of  infinity.  Locke. 

REACH,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  extension  ;  a  stretch- 
ing; extent. 

2.  The  power  of  extending  to,  or  of  taking  by  the 
hand,  or  by  any  instrument  managed  by  the  hand. 
The  book  is  nut  within  my  reach.  The  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a  line  or  cable. 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management,  or  the 
limit  of  power,  physical  or  moral.  "He  used  all  the 
means  within  his  reach.  The  causes  of  phenomena 
are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.  Pope. 

4.  Effort  of  the  mind  in  contrivance  or  research  ; 
contrivance ;  scheme. 

Drawn  by  others  win.  lee!  (|.-eper  reaches  than  themselves  to 
matters  which  they  least  intended.  Hc.yward. 

5.  A  fetch ;  an  artifice  to  obtain  an  advantage. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and  ends  of  his  own 
underhand,  to  cross  the  design.  Bacon. 

6.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shale. 

7   Extent. 

And  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed.  Milton. 

8.  Among  seamen,  the  distance  between  two  points 
90  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  which  the  current  flows 
in  a  straight  course.  Brande. 

_  9.  An  effort  to  vomit. 

RF.ACH'ED,  (recht,)  pp.  Stretched  out;  extended; 
touched  by  extending  the  arm  ;  attained  to ;  ob- 
tained. 

REACH'ER,  n.  One  that  reaches  or  extends;  one 
that  1 1 ■  ■  I i vers  by  extending  the  arm. 

REACH'ING,  ppr.  Stretching  out;  extending;  touch- 
ing by  extension  of  the  arm ;  attaining  to  ;  gaining  ; 
making  efforts  to  vomit. 

RE-ACT',  v.  t    [re  and  act.]    To  act  or  perform  a 


were  reacted  at  Rome. 
RE-ACT',  v.  i.  To  return  an  impulse  or  impression  ; 
to  resist  the  action  of  another  body  by  an  opposite 
force.  Every  hotly  reacts  on  the  body  that  impels  it 
from  its  natural  state. 

2.  To  act  mutually  or  reciprocally  upon  each  other, 
as  two  or  more  chemical  agents.  Dana. 

3.  To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist  any  influence  or 
power. 

RE-ACT'ED,  pp.  Acted  or  performed  a  second  time. 
RE-ACT'ING,  ppr.  Acting  again  ;  in  physics,  resist- 
ing the  impulse  of  another  body  by  an  opposite  force ; 
acting  mutually  or  reciprocally. 
RE-ACTION,  w.  In  mechanics,  a  force  which  a  body 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force  from  another  body 
exerts  upon  that  body  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Olmsted. 
Action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Newton. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  of 
chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  Dana. 

3.  Any  action  in  resisting  cither  action  or  power. 
RE-ACT'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  react ;  tending  to 

RE-ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  reaction. 
RE-ACT'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of   being  re- 

ReAD,  (reed,)  n.     TSax.  rad.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  Counsel.     [06,-.]  Shah. 

_  2.  Saying;  sentence.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

READ,  v.  t.  The  preterit  and  pp.  Read  is  pronounced 
red.  [Sax.  raul,  rod,  rfl,  speech,  discnurse,  counsel, 
advice,  knowledge,  benefit,  reason;  radan,  redan,  to 
read,  to  decree,  to  appoint,  to  command,  to  rule  or 
govern,  to  conjecture,  to  give  or  take  counsel  ; 
arasdan,  to  read,  to  tell,  to  narrate  ;  gcrcedan,  to  read, 
to  consult;  gerad,  mode,  condition,  or  state,  teason, 
ratio,  or  account,  knowledge,  instruction,  or  learn- 
ing, and,  as  an  adjective  or  participle,  knowing,  in- 
structed, ready,  suited  ;  gerad  beon,  to  he  ready,  to 
accord,  or  agree  ;  gcradod,  excited,  quick.  These 
significations' unite  this  word  with  reudij,  which  see. 
G.  rede,  speech,  talk,  account ;  reden,  to  speak  ;  D. 
rede,  speech  ;  reden,  reason  ;  Dan.  rede,  account,  and 
ready;  G.  bereden,  to  berate;  rath,  advice,  counsel,  a 
council  or  senate  ;  rathen,  to  advise,  to  conjecture,  or 
guess,  to  solve  a  riddle;  D.  road,  counsel,  advice  ; 
raaden,  to  counsel ;  Svv.  rod,  Dan.  raud,  counsel ;  rada, 
raader,  to  counsel,  to  instruct ;  W.  rhaith,  straight, 
right,  that  is,  set  right,  decision,  verdict;  rheitheg, 
rhetoric,  from  rliaith;  Dan.  ret,  law,  justice,  right, 
reason  ;  Sw.  ratt,  ratta,  id. ;  Ir.  radh,  a  saying ;  rad- 
ham,  to  say,  tell,  relate ;  W.  adrawi,  to  tell  or  re- 
hearse ;  Gr.  pcoi,  for  petjto,  to  say  or  tell,  to  flow  ; 
pnrcop,  a  speaker,  a  rhetorician ;  Goth,  rodyan,  to 
speak.  The  primary  sense  of  read  is,  to  speak,  to 
utter,  that  is,  to  push,  drive,  or  advance.  This  is 
also  the  primary  sense  of  ready,  that  is,  prompt,  or 
advancing  quick.  The  Sax.  gerad,  ready,  accords 
also  in  elements  with  the  W.  rhad,  L.  gratia,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  prompt  to  favor,  advanc- 
ing towards,  free.  The  elements  of  these  words  are 
the  same  as  those  of  ride  and  L.  gradior,  &c.  The 
sense  of  reason  is  secondary,  that  which  is  uttered, 
said,  or  set  forth  ;  hence,  counsel,  also.  The  Sw. 
ratta,  Dan.  ret,  if  not  contracted  words,  are  from  the 
same  root.  (See  Ready.)  Class  Rd,  No.  1,  3,  5,  9, 
2(5.1 

To  utter  or  pronounce  written  or  printed  words, 


to  words,  letters,  or  characters  ;  as,  to  read  a  written 
or  printed  discourse  ;  to  read  the  letters  of  an  alpha- 
bet ;  to  read  figures  ;  to  read  the  notes  of  music,  or 
to  read  music. 

2.  To  inspect  and  understand  words  or  characters; 
to  peruse  silently  ;  as,  to  read  a  paper  or  letter  with- 
out uttering  the  words';  to  read  to  one's  self. 

3.  To  discover  or  understand  by  characters,  marks, 
features,  &c. ;  as,  to  read  a  man's  thoughts  in  his 


To  read  the  interior  si 

A 

In  whose  dead  face  he 

4.  To  gather  the 


by  inspection  ;   to 
learn  by  observation. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor.  Shak. 

5.  To  know  fully. 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ?  Shak. 

6.  To  suppose  ;  to  guess.     [Ofc.]  Spenser. 

7.  To  advise.     [Obs.]  Spenser 
READ,  (reed,)  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  reading. 

So  they  read  ii 

2.  To  be  studious ;  to  practice  much  reading. 

It  is  sure  that  Fleury  reads,  Taylor. 

3.  To  learn  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  Eastern  king  who  put  a  Judge  to  death  for  ar 
iniquitous  sentence.  Swift. 

4.  To  tell  ;  to  declare.     [Not  in  use.]        Spenser. 
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5.  To  appear  in  reading;  as,  the  passage  reads  thus 
in  the  early  manuscripts. 
READ,  (red,)  pp.     Uttered;   pronounced,  as  written 
words  in  the  proper  order  ;  as,  the  letter  was  read  to 
the  family. 
2.  Silently  perused  ;  understood  by  inspection. 
READ,  (red,)  a.     Instructed  or  knowing  by  reading  ; 
versed   in  books  ;  learned.     Well  read  is  the  phrase 
commonly  used  ;  as,  well  read  in  history  ;  well  read 
in  the  classics. 

A  poet  well  read  in  Longinus.  Addison. 

ReAD'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  read  ;  fit  to  be  read. 

Hurd. 
Re  AD'A  -BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  readable. 
READ'A-BLY,  ado.     So  as  to  be  legible. 
RE-A-DEP'TION,  n.     [from    L.  re   and   adevtus,  ob- 
tained.] 

A  regaining ;  recovery  of  something  lost.  [Not 
much  used.]  Bacon. 

ReAD'ER,  7i.  One  that  reads  ,  any  person  who  pro- 
nounces written  words  ;  particularly,  one  whose  dis- 
tinctive office  is  to  read  prayers  in  a  church. 

2.  At  the  university  of  Oxford,  one  who  reads  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects.  Lyell. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  one  that  reads  much  ;  one 
studious  in  books. 

ReAD'ER-SHIP,ti.  [See  Read.]  The  office  of  read- 
ing prayers  in  a  church.  Swift. 

2.  At  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  office  of  a  reader 
or  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  Lyell. 

READ'I-LY,(red'i-ly,)  adv.  [See  Readv.]  Quickly  ; 
promptly  ;  easily.  I  read'dy  perceive  the  distinction 
you  make. 

2.  Cheerfully  ;  without  delay  or  objection  ;  with- 
out reluctance.     He  readily  granted  mv  request. 

READ'I-NESS,  (red'i-ness,)  n.t  [from  ready.] 

1.  Quickness;  promptness;  promptitude  ;  facility  ; 
freedom  from  hinderance  or  obstruction  ;  as,  readi- 
ness of  speech  ;  readiness  of  thought ;  readiness  of 
mind  in  suggesting  an  answer  ;  readiness  of  reply. 

2.  Piomptitude;  cheerfulness  ;  willingness;  alac- 
rity ;  freedom  from  reluctance  ;  as,  to  grant  a  request 
or  assistance  with  readiness. 

They  received  the  word  with  at!  readiness  ol  mind.  —  Acts  xvii. 

3.  A  state  of  preparation  ;  fitness  of  condition. 
The  troops  are  in  readiness. 

READ'ING,  ppr.     Pronouncing  or  perusing  written  or 
printed  words  or  characters  of  a  book  or  writing. 
_  2.  Discovering  by  marks  ;  understanding. 

READ'ING,  a.  Addicted  to  reading  ;  as,  a  reading 
community. 

A  reading  man,  in  the  English  unirrrsities,  is  a  hard 
student,  or  one  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  col- 
legiate studies. 


Study  of  books  :  as,  a  man  of 

3.  A  lecture  or  prelection. 

4.  Public  recital. 


reading. 


The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.  Hooker. 

5.  In  criticism,  the  way  in  which  a  given  word  or 
passage  reads  in  a  manuscript,  version,  edition,  tfce. 
No  small  part  of  the  business  of  critics  is  to  settle  the 
true  reading,  or  real  words  used  by  the  author  ;  and 
the  various  readings  of  different  critics  are  often  per- 
plexing. 

6.  A  version  or  interpretation  of  a  law,  text,  or 
passage,  as  conveying  its  meaning.  Encijc. 

7.  In  legislation,  the  formal  recital  of  a  bill  by  the 
proper  officer,  before  the  house  which  is  to  consider 
it.  In  congress  and  in  the  State  legislatures,  a  hill 
must  usually  have  three  several  readings  on  different 
days,  before  it  can  be  passed  into  a  law. 

READ'ING-ROOiM,  n.     A  room  provided  with  papers, 
periodicals,  &c,  to  which  persons  resort  for  reading. 
RE-AD-.IOURN',  (-jurn',)  v.  L     [re  and  adjourn.]     To 
adjourn  a  second  time. 
2.  To  cite  or  summon  again.     [Not  used.] 

Cotgrave. 
RE-AD-JOURN'ED,  pp.    Adjourned  a  second  time 
RE-AD-JUST',  v.  t.    [re  and  adjust.]     To  settle  again  ; 
to  put  in  order  again  what  had  been  discomposed. 
Fielding, 
RE-AD-JUST'ED,  pp.    Adjusted  again  ;  resettled. 
RE  All  .M'ST'IXG,  i>pr.     Adjusting  again. 
RE-AD-JUST'MENT,  n.    A  second  adjustment. 
RE-AD-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [re  and  admission.] 
The  act  of  admitting  again  what  had  been  excluded; 
as,  the  rcadmissioii  of  fresh  air  in.o  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver •  the  rcadmissioii  of  a  student  into  a  seminary. 
JirbuVinoL 
RE-AD-MI'I".  7j.  t.    [re  and  admit]    To  admit  again. 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Graciona  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 

RE-AD-MIT'TANCE,  n.    A  second  admittance ;  al- 
lowance to  enter  again. 
RE-AD-MIT'TED,  pp.    Admitted  again. 


i  and  adopt.]    To  adopt  again 


RE-A-DORN',  v.  t.    To  adorn  anew  ; 

second  time. 
RE-A-DORN'£D,  pp.    Adorned  anew. 
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KE-AD-VERT'EN-CY,  n.  [re  and  advertency.]  The 
act  of  reviewing.  Sforris. 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  a.t  [Sax.  raid,  hrad,  hried,  quick, 
brisk,  prompt,  ready  ;  gerad,  prepared,  ready,  pru- 
dent, learned  ;  hrarliun,  uthradian,  to  hasten,  to  ac- 
celerate ;  gcrmdian,  to  make  ready  ;  D.  reeden,  to  pre- 
pare ;  reed,  pret.  of  ryden,  to  ride  ;  rccde,  a  road  ;  be- 
rcid,  ready  ;  bcrciden,  to  prepare  ;  gereed,  ready  ;  G. 
bereit,  id.  ;  berciten,  to  prepare,  and  to  ride  ;  reede,  a 
road  ;  Dan.  rede,  ready  ;  reder,  to  make  the  bed,  to 
rid ;  rede,  an  account ;  Sax.  reed,  from  the  root  of 
read ;  bereder,  to  prepare  ;  rider,  bcrider,  to  ride  ;  Sw. 
reda,  to  make  ready,  to  clear  or  disentangle,  Eng.  to 
rid :  redo,  ready  ;  rida,  to  ride  ;  bereda,  to  prepare  ;  Ir. 
reidh,  ready  ;  reidhim,  to  prepare,  to  agree  ;  Gr.  paSi- 
o;,  easy;  W.  rhedu,  to  run.  The  primary  sense  is, 
to  go,  move,  or  advance  forward,  and  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  ready,  ride,  read,  riddle,  are  all  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  gradior.  See 
Read  and  Red.     Class  Rd,  No.  23.] 

'  hesitating ;  as,  ready 


1.  Quick  ;  prompt 
a  ready  consent. 

2.  Quick  to  receive 
dull ;  as,  a  ready  appreh 

3.  Quick  in  action  or 
artist  ready  in  his  bush; 


comprehend  ;  not  slow  ( 


;  dextrous  ;  as,  ar 
ready  writer.  Ps.  xlv 
i.  Prompt ;  not  delayed  ;  present  in  hand.  H< 
makes  ready  payment ;  he  pays  ready  money  for  ev 
ery  thing  he  buys. 

5.  Prepared  ;  fitted  ;  furnished  with  what  is  neces- 
sary, or  disposed  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose ; 
as,  a  ship  ready  for  sea. 


Myc 


and  fadings 


,  and  all  things  are  ready.  ■ 


6.  Willing ;   free  ;   cheerful 
backward  or  reluctant ;  as,  a  prince  always  ready  to 
grant  the  reasonable  requests  of  his  subjects. 

The  spirit  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  —  Mark  xiv. 
I  am  ready  not  tu  In'  humid  only,  hut  also  to  die  at  Jen 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  —  Acta  xxi. 

7.  Willing;  disposed.  Men  are  generally  ready  to 
impute  blame  to  others.  They  are  more  ready  to  give 
than  to  take  reproof. 

8.  Being  at  the  point ;  near ;  not  distant ;  about  to 
do  or  suffer. 

A  Syrian,  ready  to  perish,  was  my  father.  —  Deut.  xxvi.    Jo 
xxix.    Ps.  lxxxviii. 

9.  Being  nearest  or  at  hand. 

The  readiest  w.  aju.ii  thai  hi.-  lurv  found.  "  '         Dryden. 

10.  Easy  ;  facile  ;  opportune  ;  short ;  near,  or  mos 
convenient;  the  Greek  sense,  paSto;. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  has  to  conquer,  i 
Hooter. 

Milton. 


Through  the  will 
The  ready  way  t 


)  contend  you 

Spectator. 
provide  and  put  in 


make  things  ready; 


To  make  ready ;  to  prepare 
order. 

2.  An  elliptical  phrase  foi 
make  preparations  ;  to  prepa 
READ'Y,  (rod'e,)  adv.    In  a  state  of  preparation  so  as 
to  need  no  oelay. 

We  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  house  of  Israel. — 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  n.    For  ready  money. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law,  or  to 
clear  old  debts.     [A  low  word.]  ArbutAnot. 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  v.  t.    To  dispose  in  order  ;   to  pre- 
pare.    [ Not  in  use.]  Brooke. 

READ'Y-MADE,  a.    Already  made. 

READ'Y-WIT'TED,  a.     Having  ready  wit. 

RE-AF-FIRM',  (-af-furm',)  v.  t.     {re  and  affirm.]     To 
affirm  a  second  time. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.    A  second  confirmation. 

Ayliffe. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ED,  pp.    Affirmed  a  second  time. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ING,  ppr.     Affirming  again. 

RE-A'GENT,  n.     [re  and  agent.]     In  chemistry,  a  sub 
tect  the   pi 
bodii 


Bergrr 


nployed  to  detect  the   presence  of  other 


i  rr-ckons  barytic 


be  one  of  the  most  sensible 
Fourcroy. 

RE-AG-GRA-VA'TION,  n.  [re  and  aggravation.]  In 
the  Roman  (  'athnlir  rrclrxiastical  law,  the  last  monitory, 
published  p.fter  three  admonitions  and  before  the  last 
excommutiication.  Before  they  proceed  to  fulminate 
the  last  excommunication,  they  publish  an  aggrava- 
tion and  a  reaggravation.  Encyc. 

RfiAK,  n.     A  rush.     [Mot  in  use.] 

RE'AL,  a.  t  [Low  L.  realis  ;  It.  reale  ;  Sp.  real ;  Fr. 
reel ;  from  L.  res,  rei,  Ir.  raod,  red,  rod.  Res  is  of  the 
Class  Rd,  from  the  root  of  read,  ready,  from  rushing, 
driving,  or  falling.  Res,  like  thing,  is,  primarily,  that 
which  comes,  falls  out,  or  happens,  corresponding 
with  event,  from  L.  evenio.  Res,  then,  denotes  that 
which  actually  exists.  The  L.  res  and  Eng.  thing 
coincide  exactly  in  signification  with  the  Heb.  -oi, 
a  word,  a  thing,  an  event.    See  Read  and  Thing.] 

1.  Actually  being  or  existing  ;  not  fictitious  or  im- 
aginary ;  as,  a  description  of  real  life.  The  author 
describes  a  real  seem 
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2.  True;  genuine;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or 
factitious  ;  as,  real  Madeira  wine  ;  real  ginger. 

3.  True ;  genuine ;  not  affected  ;  not  assumed. 
The  woman  appears  in  her  real  character. 

4.  Relating  to  things,  not  to  persons ;  not  personal. 

Many  are  periect  in  m 

5.  In  law,  pertaining  to  things  fixed,  permanent, 
or  immovable,  as  to  lands  and  tenements;  as,  real 
estate,  opposed  to  personal  or  movable  property. 

Blackstone. 

Real  action,  in  law,  is  an  action  which 
real  property 

Real  assets ;  assets  consisting  in  real  estate,  or  lands 
and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 


Chattels  real,  are  such  chattels  as  concern  or  savor 
of  the  realty  ;  as  a  term  for  years  of  land,  wardships 
in  chivalry,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  estate 
by  statute-merchant,  elegit,  &c. 

Real  composition,  is  when  an  agreement  is  made 
between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or  vicar, 
with  consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such  lands  shall 
be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  in  conse- 
quence of  other  land  or  recompense  given  to  the 
parson  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Blackstone. 
Real  presence  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  or  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Encyc. 

RE'AL,  n.    [Sp.]    A  small  Spanish  denomination  of 
money. 

The  real  of  plate  varies  in  value  according  to  the 
time  of  its  coinage,  from   1  ->i  down  to  10  cents, 
from  64  to  5  pence  sterling.     The  real  velhm  is 
money  bf  account  equal  to  5  cents,  or  2i  pence  stt 
ling  McCuUoch. 

2.  A  realist.     [  Obs.]  Burton. 

RE-AL'GAR,  n.      [Fr.  reagal,  or  realgal ;  Port,  rosal- 
gar,  red  algar.J 

A  combination  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  equal 
equivalents  ;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.     Realgar  dif- 
fers from  orpiment  in  the  circumstance  thatorpiment 
is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  arsenic  and  three 
of  sulphur. 
RE'AL-ISM,  ti.      The  doctrine  of  the  realists,  who 
maintain  that  things,  and  not  words,  are  the  objects 
of  dialectics. 
RE'AL-IST,  n.     One  who  maintains  that  generals,  or 
the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genera  and  species  of 
things,  represent  real  existences,  and  are  not  mere 
names,  as  maintained  by  the  nominalists.    Murdoch. 
RE-AL-IST'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 

the  realists. 
RE-AL'I-TY,  ti.     [Fr.  realiti.] 

1.  Actual  being  or  existence  of  any  thing ;  truth  ; 
fact ;  in  distinction  from  mere  appearance. 

tic,  when  in  reality  he  does 
Addison. 


And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows.  Milton. 

3.  In  the  schools,  that  which  may  exist  of  itself,  or 
which  has  a  full  and  absolute  being  of  itself,  and  is 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  any  thing  else.     Encyc. 

In  law,  immobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent  na- 
ture of  property;  as,  chattels  which  savor  of  the 
realty.  [This  word  Realty  is  so  written,  in  law,  for 
Reality.]  Blackstone. 

RE-AL-IZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  realized. 
RE-AL-I-ZA'TION,  Ti.     [from    realize.]    The  act  of 
realizing  or  making  real.  Bcddoes. 

2.  The  act  of  converting  money  into  land. 

3.  The  act  of  believing  or  considering  as  real. 

_  4.  The  act  of  bringing  into  being  or  act.   Olanville. 
RE'AL-lZE,  v.  t.     [Sp.  realhar  ;  Sr.  realiser.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being  or  act ;  as,  to  realize  a  scheme 
or  project. 

We  realize  what  ArchimedeB  had  only  in  hypothesis,  weighing 
asingle  grain  of  i-uid  a-  tin.-t  til.'  itluba  of  earth.   Glanville. 

2.  To  convert  money  into  land,  or  personal  into 
real  estate. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality ;  to  believe, 
consider,  or  treat  as  real.  How  little  do  men  in  full 
health  realize  their  frailly  and  mortality  1 

Let  the  sincere  Christian  realize  the  closing  sentiment.  T.  Scott. 

4.  To  bring  home  to  one's  own  case  or  experience ; 
to  consider  as  one's  own  ;  to  feel  in  all  its  force. 
Who'at  his  fireside,  can  realize  the  distress  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners? 

This  allusion  must  have  had  enhanced  strength  and  beauty  to  the 

ry "a   nation   i  XL<  n-iv.  ly  ttavutiai  to  a  pa.-toral   life,   and 

therefore  rcnlrz'no:  all  if-  liar  scenes  and  the  lender  .'[notions 
to  which  they  gave  birth.  Dwight. 

5.  To  bring  into  actual  existence  and  possession  ; 
to  render  tangible  or  effective.  He  never  realized 
much  prtifrl  iVnni  his  it'.nle  or  speculations. 

Re'AL-iZ-,ED,  pp.    Brought  into  actual  being ;  con- 
verted   into    real  estate ;    impressed,    received,  or 
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treated  as  a  reality  ;  felt  in  its  true  force  ;  rendered 
actual,  tangible,  or  effective. 
Re'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Bringing  into  actual  being; 
converting  into  real  estate  ;  impressing  as  a  reality  ; 
feeling  as  one's  own  or  in  its  real  force;  rendering 
tangible  or  effective. 

2.  a.    That  makes  real,  or  that  brings  home  as  a 

reality  ;  as,  a  realizing  view  of  eternity.     Robt.  Hall. 

RE-AL-LEGE',    (re-al-lej',)    tj.    t.     [re    and   allege.] 

To  allege  again.  Cottrrave. 

RE-AL-Ll'ANCE,  n.    A  renewed  alliance. 
RE'AL-LY,  adv.     With  actual  existence.      Pearson. 
2.  In  truth ;  in  fact ;  not  in  appearance  only ;  as, 
things  really  evil. 

The  anger  of  the  people  is  really  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swift. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  familiarly  as  a  slight  cor- 
roboration of  an  opinion  or  declaration. 

Why,  really,  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.  Young. 

REALM,  (relm,)  n.  [Fr.  royaume;  It.  reams;  from 
Fr.  roi,  It.  re,  L.  rex,  king,  whence  regalis,  royal.] 

1.  A  royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  of  government ; 
a  kingdom ;  a  king's  dominions ;  as,  the  realm  of 
England. 

2.  Kingly  government;  as,  the  realm  of  bees. 
[Unusual.]  Milton. 

REALM'-BOUND-ING,  a.    Bounding  a  realm. 
RE'AL-TY,  ti.     [It  realtd,  from  re,  king,  L.  rex.] 
'      1.  Loyalty.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

2.  Reality.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

3.  In  law,  immobility.     [See  Reality.] 
REAM,  71.     [Sax.  ream,  a  band  ;  D.  riem  ;  Dan.  rem  or 

reem;  Sw.  rem;  W.  rhwym,  a  bond  or  tie.  The 
Dutch  word  signifies  a  strap,  thong,  or  girdle,  and  an 
oar,  L.  remus.  In  Fr.  rame  is  a  ream  and  an  oar, 
and  if  the  English  ream  and  the  L.  remus  are  the 
same  word,  the  primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  L.  ramus,  a 
branch,  for  the  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs  were  the 
first  bands  used  by  men.  (See  Gird  and  Withe.) 
The  Italian  has  risma,  and  the  Sp.  and  Port,  resma,  a 
ream,  G.  riess.     See  Class  Rm,  No.  7,  9.] 

A  bundle  or  package  of  paper,  consisting  of  twenty 
quires.  Pope. 

Printer' 's  ream;  among  English  printers,  2U  quires. 
McCidloch. 

REAM,  v.  U  To  bevel  out,  as  a  hole  in  metal,  &c.  • 
Halliwell. 

RE-AN'I-MivJTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  animate.]  To  revive  ; 
to  resuscitate  ;  to  restore  to  life ;  as  a  person  dead  or 
apparently  dead  ;  as,  to  reanimate  a  drowned  person. 
2.  To  revive  the  spirits  when  dull  or  languid  ;  to 
invigorate  ;  to  infuse  new  life  or  courage  into  ;  as,  to 
reanimate  disheartened  troops;  to  reanimate  drowsy 
senses  or  languid  spirits. 

RE-AN'I-MA-TED,  pp.    Restored  to  life  or  action. 

RE-AN'I-Ma-TING,  ppr.  Restoring  life  to ;  invigor- 
ating  with  new  life  and  courage. 

RE-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.  The.  act  or  operation  of  re- 
viving from  apparent  death  ;  the  act  or  operation  of 
giving  fresh  spirits,  courage,  or  vigor. 

RE-ANNEX', ».«.  [m  and  annex.]  To  annex  again  ; 
to  reunite  ;  to  annex  what  has  been  separated. 

RE-AN-NEX-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annexing  again. 
Marshall. 

RE-AN-NEX'JED,  (-an-nekst',)  pp.  Annexed  or  united 
again. 

RE-AN-NEX'ING,  ppr.    Annexing  again  ;  reuniting. 

REAP,  u.  t.  [Sax.  rip,  hrippe,  gerip,  harvest ;  ripan,  to 
reap  ;  ripe,  ripe  ;  rypan,  to  rip  ;  allied  probably  to 
reajian,  to  seize,  spoil,  lay  waste,  L.  rapio,  G.  reif,  ripe, 
D.  7-aapcn,  to  reap,  ryp,  ripe,  Gr.  a/j7rn,  a  sickle,  noTraeo, 
to  reap,  L.  carpo,  Eng.  c?-oj7.    See  Class  Rb,  No.  18, 


i  cut  grain  with  a  sickle  ;  as,  to  reap  wheat  or 
thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners 


rye. 

When  ye  reap  the 

of  thy  field.  —  j-.ev.xix. 

2.  To  clear  of  a  crop  by  reaping ;  as,  to  reap  a 
field. 

3.  To  gather ;  to  obtain  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward,  or 
as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  of  works  ;  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  as,  to  reap  a  benefit  from  exertions. 

He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 


Ye 


plowed 


s ;     ye   have    reaped   iniquity. 


REAP,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of  reap- 
ing.    In  New  England,  farmeis  reap  in  July  and 
August. 
2.  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labor  or  works. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  —  Ps.  exxvi. 

ReAP'£D,  (reept,)  pp.    Cut  with  a  sickle;  received 
as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  works. 

RF.AP'ER,  ti.     One  that  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'ING,  p;jr.    Cutting  grain   with  a  sickle ;   re- 
ceiving as  the  fruit  nf  Libnr  ur  the  reward  of  works. 

RF.AP'ING,  77.     The  act  of  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'ING-HOOK,  7t.    An  instrument  used  in  reap- 
ing; a  sickle.' 

RE-AP-PAR'EL,  ».  t.    [re  and   apparel]    To  clothe 
again.  Donne. 

RE-AP-PAR'EL-ED,  pp.    Clothed  again. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — M6TE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK 
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REA 


RE-AP-PAR'EJ.-ING,  ppr.     Clothing  again. 
RE-APPEAR', 
second  time. 


,  ppr. 


and  appear.]    To  appear  a 


RE-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.    A  second  appearance. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ING,  ppr.     Appearing  again. 

RE-AP-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  [See  Reapply.]  A  second 
application. 

RE-AP-PL?',   v    t.  or  i.    [re  and  apply.]    To  apply 

RE- AP-PLY'ING,  ppr.    Applying  again.  [again. 

RE-AP-POINT',  v.  t.     To  appoint  again. 

RE  -AP-POINT'ED,  pp.     Appointed  again. 

RE-AP-POINT'ING,  ppr.     Appointing  again. 

RE-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.     A  second  appointment. 

REAP  PoR'TION,  v.  t.     To  apportion  again. 

RE-AP-PoR'TION-jED.pp.    Apportioned  again. 

RE-AP-PuR'TION-ING,  ppr.     Apportioning  again. 

RE-AP-P6R'TION-MENT,  n,  A  second  apportion- 
ment. Madison. 

REAR,  (reer,)  n.  [Fr.  arriere  ;  but  this  is  compound  ; 
Arm.  rcfr,  rever,  rear,  tile  seat ;  the  fundament ;  W. 
rhGv,  something  thick,  a  bundle  ;  rhevyr,  the  funda- 
ment.    Rear  is  contracted  from  rever.     Class  Rb.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  that  which  is  behind  or  back- 
ward ;  appropriately,  the  part  of  an  army  which  is 
behind  the  other,  either  when  standing  on  parade  or 
when  marching  ;  also,  the  part  of  a  fleet  which  is 
behind  the  other.  It  is  opposed  to  Front  or  Van. 
Bring  up  the  rear. 

2.  The  last  class  ;  the  last  in  order. 

Coins  1  place  in  the  rear.  Peacham. 

In  the  rear;  behind  the  rest;  backward,  or  in  the 
last  class.    In  this  phrase,  rear  signifies  the   part  or 
liEAR,  a.    [Sax.  hrere.]  [place  behind. 

1.  Little  cooked  ;  raw  ;  rare  ;  not  well  roasted  or 
boiled. 

2.  [Sax.  arazran,  to  hasten ;  hreran,  to  excite.] 
Early.     [A  provincial  word.] 

REAR,  v.  (..t  [Sax.  raran,  reran,  armran,  to  erect,  to 
excite,  to  hasten  ;    hreran,  to   excite ;  Sw.  rora,  to 
move ;    Dan.   rorer,  to    move,  stir,  shake ;   rbrig, 
quick,  lively,  rising  in  the  stomach.] 
1   To  raise. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes  ?  Milton. 

3.  Te  Mft  after  a  fall. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss  ;  he  reared  me.  MUton. 

3.  T<  bring  up  or  to  raise  to  maturity,  as  young ; 
as,  to  rtar  a  numerous  offspring.  Thomson. 

4.  To-  educate  ;  to  instruct. 

He  wants  a  f;i[li  v  to  protect  his  youth, 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southern. 


5.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate. 


Prior 


6.  To  rouse ;  to  stir  up. 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden. 

7.  To  raise  ;  to  breed  ;  as  cattle.  Harte. 

8.  To  bear  off;  to  achieve  ;  to  obtain.      Spenser. 
To  rear  one's  steps ;  to  ascend ;  to  move  upward. 

Milton. 
REAR,  v.  i.    To  rise  up  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse. 
ReAR-AD'MI-RAL.     See  Admiral. 
ReAR'£D,  (reerd,)  pp.     Raised  ;  lifted  ;  brought  up; 

educated  ;  elevated. 
REAR'-GUARD,  n.     The    body    of   an    army    that 

marches  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 
REAR'ING,  ppr.     Raising;  educating;  elevating. 
ReAR'-LINE,  n.    The  line  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 
REAR'-MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  hrcre-mus.] 

The  leather-winged  bat.  Shak.    Abbot. 

REAR'-RANK,  n.    The  rank  of  a  body  of  troops 

which  is  in  the  rear. 
REAR'WARD,  n.   [from  rear.  See  Rereward.]   The 

last  troop  ;  the  rear-guard. 

2.  The  end  ;  the  tail ;  the  train  behind.        Shak. 

3.  The  latter  part.  Shak. 
RE-AS-CEND',  v.  i.     [re  and  ascend.]   To  rise,  mount, 

or  climb  again.  Jdilton.     Spcaser. 

RE-AS-CEND',  v.  t.    To  mount  or  ascend  again. 

He  mounts  tiloli  jml  jensr,  ;e/s  the  skies.  Addison. 

RE-AS-CEND'ED,  pp.    Ascended  again. 

RK  AS  <  'END'ING,  ppr.     Ascending  again. 

RE-AS-CEN'SION,  (-as-sen'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  re- 
ascending  ;  a  remounting. 

RE-AS-CENT',  n.    A  returning  ascent ;  acclivity. 
Cowper. 

REA'SON,  (re'zn,)7t.t  [Ir.  reasnn  ;  W.rheswm;  Arm. 
rcsoun ;  Fr.  raison ;  Sp.  razon  ;  Port,  razam  ;  It.  ra- 
gione;  L.  ratio;  Russ.  raium;  Goth,  rathyo,  an  ac- 
count, number,  ratio  ;  rathyan,  to  number  ;  garathyan, 
to  number  or  count ;  rodyan,  to  speak ;  D.  rede, 
speech;  rcden,  reason,  argument;  redenlcunst,  rheto- 
ric ;  G.  rede,  reden  ;  Sax.  ra'd,  rada,  speech,  reason  ; 
rafswmn,  to  reason.  We  find  united  the  Sax.  raid, 
speech,  rozdan,  redan,  to  read,  the  Gr.  pew,  to  say  or 
speak,  whence  rhetoric,  and  the  L.  ratio,  which  is 
from  ratus,  and  which  proves  rear  to  be  contracted 
from  redo,  redor,  and  all  unite  with  rod,  L.  radius, 
&c.  Primarily,  rcasoyi  is  that  which  is  uttered.  (See 
Read.)     So  Gr.  Aoyoc,  from  Xeyoj.] 


REA 

1.  That  which  is  thought  or  which  is  alleged  in 
words,  as,  the  ground  or  cause  of  opinion,  conclu- 
sion, or  determination.  I  have  reasons  which  I  may 
choose  not  to  disclose.  You  ask  me  my  reasons.  I 
freely  give  my  reasons.  The  judge  assigns  good 
reasons  for  his  opinions,  reasons  which  justify  his 
decision.     Hence,  in  general, 

2.  The  cause,  ground,  principle,  or  motive,  of  any 
thing  said  or  done  ;  that  which  supports  or  justifies 
a  determination,  plan,  or  measure. 

Virtue  and  vice  arc  not  arbitrary  things  ;  hut  there  is  a  natural 
and  eternal  ;>os-o,t  for  Ui.o  :;oo.  In.  .o.  ami  virtue,  and  .or.unst 
vice  and  wickedness.  —  1  Pet.  iii.  TUlotson. 

3.  Efficient  cause.  He  is  detained  by  reason  of 
sickness. 

Spain  is  thin  sewn  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of  its  sterility  of 


REA 


4.  Final  cause. 

Reason,  in  the  En^I 
principle: 


;  fur  (.!,<_■  cans.',  |.,:iriu',u].irly  i\w  final  cause.     Locke. 

5.  A  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  ikhhI  from  evil,  and'which 
enables  the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from  facts 
or  from  propositions.  E/icyc. 

Self-love,  the  spring1  of  motion,  nets  the  soul, 

Reason's  coni|i,iriii£  lulane-  rui-s  lie  whole  — 

That  sees  in.m^li  u-  jrny.j  i..y  pn-sei.t  sense, 

Reason  the  fnt.iirr  .uul  th--  consequence.  Pope. 

Reason  i.s  the  (.lin-ciur  of  man's  will.  Hooker. 

6.  Ratiocination  j  the  exercise  of  reason. 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  has  found.  Davies. 

7.  Right ;  justice  ;  that  which  is  dictated  or  sup- 
ported by  reason.  Every  man  claims  to  have  reason 
on  his  side. 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme.  Spenser. 

8.  Reasonable  claim ;  justice. 


'r;;;.;; 


Taylo: 


Pearson. 


9.  Rationale  ;  just  account. 
This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  w 

called  catholic. 
[See  No.  1  and  2.] 

10.  Moderation  ;  moderate  demands;  claims  which 
reason  and  justice  admit  or  prescribe. 

The  most  probable  way  of  brin<rin^   IV. no-  to  reason,  would  be 
by  me  making  an  attempt  un  th-  Sp-inisli  West  Indies. 

Addison. 
In  reason,  in  all  reason ;  in  justice ;  with  rational 
ground. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments  as  a  thing  of 
that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not  m  reason  to  donbt  of 


to  dedui 


REA'SON,  v.i.    [Fr. 

1.  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason  :  to  deduce  in- 
ferences justly  from  premises.  Brutes  do  not  reason ; 
children  reason  imperfectly. 

2.  To  argue;  to  infer  conclusions  from  premises, 
or  to  deduce  new  or  unknown  propositions  from 
previous  propositions  which  are  known  or  evident. 
To  reason  justly,  is  to  infer  from  propositions  which 
are  known,  admitted,  or  evident,  the  conclusions 
which  are  natural,  or  which  necessarily  result  from 
them.  Men  may  reason  within  themselves ;  they 
may  reason  before  a  court  or  legislature  ;  they  may 
reason  wrong  as  well  as  right. 

3.  To  debate  ;  to  confer  or  inquire  by  discussion  or 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts,  arguments,  or 
reasons. 

And  they  reasoned  among  themselves.  —  Matt.  xvi. 

To  reason  with  ;  to  argue  with  ;  to  endeavor  to  in- 
form, convince,  or  persuade,  I:y  argument.  Reason 
toith  a  profligate  son,  and  if  possible,  persuade  him 
of  his  errors. 

2.  To  discourse ;  to  talk ;  to  take  or  give  an  ac- 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  yon  before  the  Lord,  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  —  I  Sam.  xii.     [Obs.] 
REA'SON,  v.  t.     To  examine  or  discuss  by  argu- 
ments ;  to  debate  or  discuss.    I  reasoned  the  matter 
with  my  friend. 

V/hen  they  arc  clearly  discovered,  well  digested,  and  well  rea- 
soned in  every  part,  there  is  bounty  in  mic.1i  a  theory. 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  as,  to 
reason  one  into  a  belief  of  truth  ;  to  reason  one  out 
of  his  plan  ;  to  reason  down  a  passion. 
ReA'SON-A-BLE,  a.+  Having  the  faculty  of  reason; 
endued  with  reason  ;  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

[In  this  sense  Rational  is  now  generally  used.] 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  being  under  the  influence 
of  reason  ;  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  rationally, 
or  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  as,  the  meas- 
ure must  satisfy  all  reasonable  men. 

3.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to  reason  ;  just ; 
rational. 

By  indubitable  certainty,  1  mean  that  which  does  not  admit  of 

of  doubting.  Wilkins. 

in  itself,  though  a  man  does  not  allow 
SitAfl. 


4.  Not  immoderate 


Lett 


things  he  thought  upon. 


reasonable  BwtftneH  add 

More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shak. 

5.  Tolerable;  being  in  mediocrity ,  moderate;  as, 
a  reasonable  quantity.  Abbot. 

6.  Not  excessive ;  not  unjust ;  as,  a  reasonable 
fine  ;  a  reasonable  sum  in  damages. 

ReA'SON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  faculty  of  reason. 
[In  this  sense,  little  used.] 

2.  Agreeableness  to  reason  ;  that  state  or  quality  of 
a  thing  which  reason  supports  or  justifies;  as, 'the 
reasonableness  of  our  wishes,  demands,  or  expecta- 
tions. 

The  reasonableness  and  excellency  of  charity.  Law. 

3.  Conformity  to  rational  principles. 

sonnbUncts  —the   passive  hupp  ssinn  of  th.-  p  asun  or  intel- 
lectual idea  that  was  in  the  artist.     [Unusual.]  Hale. 

4.  Moderation;  as,  the  reasonableness  of  a  demand. 
ReA'SON-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree  agree- 
able to  reason  ;   in   consistency  with   reason.    We 
may  reasonably  suppose  self-interest  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  men. 

2.  Moderately  ;  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  not  fully  ; 
in  a  degree  reaching  to  mediocrity. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb  persons  rffasoti- 
ably  perfect  in  the  language.  Holder. 

ReA'SON-£D,  (re'znd,)  pp.    Examined  or  discussed 
by  arguments. 
2.  Persuaded  by  reasoning  or  argument. 
REA'SON-ER,  n.    One  who  reasons  or  argues  ;  as,  a 

fair  rcasoner  ;  a  close  reasoner;  a  logical  reasoner. 
ReA'SON-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Arguing;  deducing  infer- 
ences from  premises  ;  debating  ;  discussing. 
REA'SON-ING,  n.     The  actor  process  of  exercising 
the  faculty  of  reason  ;  that  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  by  which  new   or  unknown  propositions  are 
deduced  from  previous  ones  which  are  known  and 
evident,  or  which  are  admitted  or  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  argument ;    argumentation  ;  ratiocination ; 
as,  fair  reasoning ;  false  reasoning ;  absurd  reasoning ; 
strong  or  weak  reasoning.     The  reasonings  of  the 
advocate  appeared  to  the  court  conclusive. 
RE A'S  ON-LESS,  o.    Destitute  of  reason  ;  as,  a  rea- 
sonless man  or  mind.  Shak.     Ralegh. 

2.  Void  of  reason  ;  not  warranted  or  supported  by 
reason. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLAGE,  n.    Assemblage  a  second  time. 
RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  t.     [re  and  assemble.]     To  collect 

again.  MUton. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  i.     To    assemble    or  convene 

again. 
KI-'.-AS  i-'K'M'li], /-:D,  pp.     Assembled  again. 
RE-  \S-SEM'BLING,p/jr.     Assembling  again. 
RE-AS-SERT',ti.(.     [re  and  assert.]    To  assert  again ; 

to  maintain  after  suspension  or  cessation. 

Let  us  hope  —  we  may  have  a  body  of  authors  who  will  reassert 
our  claim  to  rrspi-L-uibility  in  literature.  Walsh. 

RE-AS-SERT'ED,  pp.    Asserted  or  maintained  anew. 

RE-AS-SERT'ING,  ppr.  Asserting  again  ;  vindicating 
anew 

RE-AS-SER'TION,  n.  A  second  assertion  of  the  same 
thing. 

RE-AS-SIGN',  (-as-slne',)  v.  U  [re  and  assign.]  To  as- 
sign back  ;  to  transfer  back  what  lias  been  assigned. 

RE-AS-SlGN'£D,  pp.     Assigned  back. 

RE-AS-SlGN'ING,  ppr.  Transferring  back  what  has 
been  assigned. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-LATE,  v.  t.  [re  and  assimilate.]  To 
assimilate  or  cause  to  resemble  anew :  to  change 
again  into  a  like  or  suitable  substance  Encyc. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-LA-TED,  pp.  Assimilated  anew; changed 
again  to  a  like  substance. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-LA-TING,  ppr.     Assimilating  again. 

RE-AS-SIM  I-La'TION,  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
assimilation.  Encyc. 

RE-AS-StjME',  v.  t  [re  and  assume.]  To  resume; 
to  take  again.  Milton. 

RE-AS-SUM'£D,  pp.    Resumed  ;  assumed  again. 

RE-AS-SOM'ING,  ppr.     Assuming  or  taking  again. 

RE-AS-SUMP'TION,  n.    A  resuming;  a  second  as- 


3ee  Sure  and 


RE-AS-SOR'ANCE,   (-shur'ans,) 
Assurance.] 

1.  Assurance  or  confirmation  repeated.     [Rare.] 

Prynne. 

2.  A  second  assurance  against  loss,  or  the  assur- 
ance of  property  by  an  underwriter,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  a  risk  In- has  taken.      BlacUstone.    Park. 

RE-AS-SURE',  (re-ash-shure',)  v.  t.     [re  and  assure; 
Fr.  rassurer.] 

1.  To  restore  courage  to ;  to  free  from  fear  orterror 

They  rose  with  fear, 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassured  the  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  To  insure  a  second  time  against  loss,  or  rather 
to  insure  by  another  what  one  has  already  insured ; 
to  insure  against  loss  that  may  be  incurred  by  taking 
a  risk. 

RE-AS-SuR'-ED,  (-shard,)  pp.     Restored   from   fear; 
reencouraged. 
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2.  Insured  against  loss  by  risk  taken,  as  an  under- 

RE-AS-SOR'ER,  n.  One  who  insures  the  first  under- 
writer. 

RE-AS-SuR'ING,  ppr.    Restoring  from  fear,  terror,  or 
depression  of  courage. 
2.  Insuring  against  loss  by  insurance. 

RgAS'TI-NESS,  n  Rancidness.  [Not  in  use,  or  lo- 
cal.} Cotgrave. 

REAS'TY,  a.  [Qu.  rusty.]  Covered  with  ii  kind  of 
rust  and  having  a  rancid  taste  ;  applied  to  dried  meat. 
[Not  in  rise,  or  local.]  Slcclton. 

ReATE,  (rete,)  n.  A  kind  of  long,  small  grass,  that 
grows  in  water  and  complicates  itself.  [Not  in  use, 
or  local.]  Walton. 

RE-A T-TACH',  v.  t.  [re  and  attack.]  To  attach  a 
second  time. 

RE-AT-TACH'£D,  (-at-tacht',)  pp.  Attached  a  sec- 
ond time. 

RE-AT-TACH'MENT,  n.    A  second  attachment. 

RE-AT-TEMPT',  v.  t.  [re  and  attempt]  To  attempt 
again. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'ED,  pp.    Attempted  a  second  time. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'ING,  ppr.     Attempting  again. 

REAVE,  (reeve,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  reafian.] 

To  take  away  by  stealth  or  violence  ;  to  bereave. 
[Obs.]     [See  Bereave.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

RE-A-VOW',  v.  t.    To  vow  again. 

RE-BAP'TI$M,  n.     A  second  baptism. 

RE-BAP-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  rebaptiie.]  A  sec- 
ond baptism.  Hooker. 

RE-BAPTIZE',  v.  t.  [re  and  baptize.]  To  baptize  a 
second  time.  jiyliffe. 

RE-BAP-TTZ'ED,  pp.    Baptized  again. 

RE-BAP-TIZ'ING,  ppr.     Baptizing  a  second  time. 

RE-BATE',  v.  L     [Fr.  rcbattre ;  re  and  battre;  It.  ribat- 

1.  To  blunt ;  to  beat  to  obtuseness  ;  to  deprive  of 
keenness. 

He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge.  Shak. 

The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  abate  or  deduct  from. 

RE-BATE',  n*  A  kind  of  hard  freestone  used  in 
pavements  ■,  also,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  long 
stick  for  beating  mortar.  Also,  an  iron  tool  sharp- 
ened somewhat  like  a  chisel,  for  dressing  wood,  &x. 

*2.  In  architecture,  the  groove  or  channel  sunk  on 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  timber  ;  a  rabbet,  which  see. 

rIbaTe'mENT,!"-    Diminution. 

2.  In  commerce,  abatement ;  deduction  of  interest, 
or  any  sum,  &c,  in  consequence  of  prompt  payment. 

Rouvier. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  abatement  of  the 
hearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Encyc 

RE-  11a  TO,  n.     A  sort  of  ruff.     [See  Rabato.] 
Re'BEC,  n.     [Fr.  rebec  ;  It.  ribecca.] 

A  three-stringed  riddle.     [JVol  much  used.]    Milton. 
REB'EL,  n.t  [Fr.  rebclle,  from  L.  rcbcllis,  making  war 
again.] 

1.  One  who  revolts  from  the  government  to  which 
he  owes  allegiance,  either  by  openly  renouncing  the 
authority  of  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it.  A  r,hrl  differs  fmnt  an  enemy,  as 
the  latter  is  one  who  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the 
government  which  he  attacks.    Nam.  xvii. 

2.  One  who  willfully  violates  a  law.  Encyc. 

3.  One  who  disobeys  the  king's  proclamation  ;  a 
contemner  of  the  king's  laws. 

British  Laws.     B'ackstmtp. 

4.  A  feudal  villain  who  disobeys  his  lord.      Encyc. 
REB'EL,  o.     Rebellious;  acting  in  revolt.      Milton. 
RE-BEL',  v.  i.     [L.  rebello,  to  make  war  again  ;  re  and 

hello:  W.  rhyvela,  to  make  war;  rhy  and  bel,  war.] 

1.  To  revolt  ;  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws 
and  government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance. 
Subjects  may  rebel  by  an  open  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  the  government,  without  taking  arms  ; 
but  ordinarily,  rebellion  is  accompanied  by  resistance 


Lord.  —  Josh. 


hat  ye  might  rebel  this  day  r 


2.  To  rise  in  violent  opposition  against  lawful  au- 
thority. 

How  could  your  heart  rrbrl  avniiuM  your  re  Lson  i  Dryden. 

RE-BEL'L£D,pp.  or  a.  Rebellious;  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion. Milton. 

RE-REL'LF,R,  n.     One  that  rebels.  Diet 

RE-REL'L1NG.  ppr.  Renouncing  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance  ,  rising  in 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

RE-BELL'ION,  (re-bcl'yun,)  n.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  rebellio. 
Among  the  Romans,  rebellion  was  originally  a  revolt 
or  open  resistance  to  their  government  by  nations 
that  hid  been  subdued  in  war.  It  was  a  renewed 
war.] 

1.  An  open  and  avowed  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  to  which  one  ewes  alle- 
giance ;  or  the  taking  of  arms  traitorously  to  resist 
the  authority  of  lawful  government  ;  revolt.  Re- 
bellion  differs  from     insurrection   and  from   mutiny. 
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Insurrection  may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
particular  act  or  law,  without  a  design  to  renounce 
wholly  all  subjection  to  the  government.  Insurrec- 
tion may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  rebellion.  Mu- 
tiny is  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against 
the  authority  of  their  officers. 

No  sooner  ia  the  standard  of  rebellion  displayed,  than  men  of 

desperate  principles  resort  to  it.        ■  Amei. 

2.  Open  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 
Commission  of  rebellion ;  in  law,  a  commission 
awarded  against  a  person  who  treats  the  king's  au- 
thority with  contempt,  in  not  obeying  his  proclama- 
tion according  to  his  allegiance,  and  refusing  to  at- 
tend his  sovereign  when  retpiired  ;  in  which  case, 
four  commissioners  are  ordered  to  attach  him 
wherever  he   may  be  found.  Blackstone. 

RE-BELL'IOUS,  (re-bel'yus,)  a.  Engaged  in  rebell- 
ion ;  renouncing  the  authority  and  dominion  of  the 
government  to  which  allegiance  is  due  ;  traitorously 
resisting  government  or  lawful  authority.    Dent.  ix. 

RE-BELL'IOUS-LY,  adv.     With  design  to  throw  ofT 
the  authority  of  legitimate  government ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound  by  al- 
legiance ;  with  violent  or  obstinate  disobedience 
lawful  authority.  Camden. 

RE-BELL' IOUS-NESS,  (-bel'yus-,)  n.   The  quality  or 

state  of  being  rebellious. 
RE-BEL'LoW,  v.  i.    [re  and  bellow.]    To  bellow  in 
return  ;  to  echo  back  a  loud,  roaring  noise. 

The  cave  rebellowed  and  the  temple  shook.  Dryden. 

RE-BEL'LoW-ING,  ppr.    Bellowing  in  return  or  in 

echo. 
RE-BLOS'SOM,  v.  i.     [re  and  blossom.]     To  blossom 
RE-BLOS'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Blossoming  again,      [again. 
RE-BO-A'TION,  n.     [L.  rcboo  ;  re  and  boo.] 

The  return  of  a  loud,  bellowing  sound.     [Not  used.] 
RE-BOIL',  v.  i.     [L.  re  and  buUio.]  [Patrick. 

To  take  fire  ;  to  be  hot.  ElyoU 

RE-BOIL',  v.  t.     To  boil  again. 
RE-BOIL'£D,  pp.    Boiled  a  second  time. 
RE-BOUND',  v.  i.     [Fr.  rcbondir  ;  re  and  bondir.} 

To  spring  back  ;  to  start  back  ;  to  be  reverberated 
by  an  elastic  power  resisting  force  or  impulse  im- 
pressed ;  as,  a  rebounding  echo. 

Bodies  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will 
not  rebound  from  one  anotlter.  Newton. 

RE-BOUND',  v.  t.    To  drive  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

Silenus  sung;  the  vales  his  voice  rebound.  Dryden. 

RE-BOUND',  n.  The  act  of  flying  back  in  resistance 
of  the  impulse  of  another  body  ;  resilience. 

Put  back  as  from  a  rock  with  swift  rebound.  Dryden. 

RE-BOUND'ED,  pp.    Sprung  back  ;  reverberated. 
RE-BOUND'ING,  ppr.    Springing  or  flying  back  ;  re- 
verberating. 
RE-BRaCE',  v.  t.    [re  and  brace.]    To  brace  again. 
Gray. 
RE-BReATHE',  v.  i.     [re  and  breathe.]    To  breathe 

again. 
RE-BUFF',  n.     [It.  rabbuffo  ;  Fr.  rcbuffade;  re  and  It. 
buffa,  buffarc,  Fr.  bouffcr.] 

1.  Repercussion,  or  beating  back  ;  a  quick  and 
sudden  resistance. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud.  Milton. 

2.  Sudden  check  ;  defeat. 

3.  Refusal ;  rejection  of  solicitation. 
RE-BUFF',  v.  t.    To  beat  back  ;  to  offer  sudden  re- 
sistance to  ;  to  check. 

RE-BUFF' ED,  (re-buft',)  pp.  Beaten  back  ;  resisted 
suddenly  ;  checked. 

RE-BUILD',  (-bild',)  v.  t.  [re  and  build.]  To  build 
again  ;  to  renew  a  structure;  to  build  or  construct 
what  has  been  demolished  ;  as,  to  rebuild  a  house,  a 
wall,  a  wharf,  or  a  city. 

RE-BUILD'ER,  n.     One  who  rebuilds.         Bp.  Hall. 

RE-BUILD'ING,  (-bild'ing,)  ppr.     Building  again. 

RE-BUILT',  (-hilt',)  pp.     Built  again;  reconstructed. 

RE-BOK'A-BLE,a.  [from  rebuke.]  Worthy  of  repre- 
hension. Shak, 

RE-BOKE',  v.  t.t  [Norm,  rcbuquer;  Arm.  rcbechat,  to 
reproach,  (lu.  Fr.  rcbouchcr,  to  stop  ;  re  and  boucher, 
to  stop.  The  Italian  has  rimbeccare,  to  repulse  or 
drive  back,  to  peek,  from  becco,  the  beak.  The  word 
is  a  compound  of  re  and  a  root  in  Bg,  signifying  to 
drive.     See  Pack  and  Impeach.     Class  Bg,  No.  20.] 

1.  To  chide  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  reprehend  for  a  fault ; 
to  check  by  reproof. 

The  proud  he  t  anied,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 

Nor  torebukr  (lie  rait  oil  n.ler  feared.  Dryfan. 

Thou  shall  in  any  wis-  rebuke  thy  neighbor.  —  Lev.  xbt. 

2.  To  check  or  restrain. 

The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan.  —  Zech.  iii.    la.  irii 

3.  To  chasten  ;  to  punish  ;  to  afflict  for  correction. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger.  —  Pa.  vi. 

4.  To  check  ;  to  silence. 


Mbj 


5.  To  check  ;  to  heal. 

And  he  stood  over  her  and  rebuked  the  fever.  —  Luke  iv. 
C.  To  restrain  ;  to  calm. 

He  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds  nnd  the  sea.  —  Matt.  viii. 
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RE-BOKE',  n.  A  chiding  ;  reproof  for  faults ;  repre- 
hension. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  f  Shak. 

2.  In  Scripture,  chastisement ;  punishment;  afflic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  restraint  and  correction. 
Eick.  v.     Hos.  v. 

3.  In  low  language,  any  kind  of  check. 

VEstrange. 
To  suffer  reb-uke, :  to  enduro  the  reproach  and  perse- 
cution of  men.    Jcr.  xv. 

To  be  without  rebuke  ;  to  live  without  giving  cause 
of  reproof  or  censure  ;  to  be  blameless. 
RE-BuK'£D,  (re-bukt',)  pp.    Reproved  ;  reprehended  ; 

checked  ;  restrained  ;  punished  for  faults. 
RE-BuKE'FUL,  a.     Containing  or  abounding  with  re- 
bukes. 
RE-BuKE'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  reproof  or  reprehen- 

RE-BuK'ER,  n.    One  that  rebukes ;  a  chider ;   one 

thai  chastises  or  restrains. 
RE-BuK'ING,  ppr.    Chiding;   reproving;  checking, 

RE-BUK'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  rebuke. 

RE-BUL-LI"TION,  (re-bul-lish'un,)  n.  [See  Ebulli- 
tion and  Boil.]  Act  of  boiling  or  effervescing 
[Little  used.]  Wotton. 

RE-BUR'Y,  (re-ber'ry,)  v.  t,  [re  and  bury.]  To  intei 
again.  Ashmole. 

RE'BUS,  n. ;  pi.  Rebuses.  [L.,  from  res,  which  is  of 
the  class  Rd,  Ri,  and  of  the  same  family  as  riddle. 
See  Riddle,  Read,  and  Real.] 

1.  An  old  and  quaint  mode  of  expressing  words  or 
phrases  by  the  pictures  of  objects  w  hose  names  bear 
a  resemblance  to  those  words,  or  to  the  syllables  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Thus,  an  eye  and  a  ton, 
or  barrel,  represent  the  family  name  Eyton.  A  gal- 
lant, in  love  with  a  woman  named  Rose  Hill,  painted, 
on  the  border  of  his  gown,  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a 
loaf,  and  a  well,  which  reads,  Rose  Hill  I  love  well. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  the  person,  as  three  cups,  for 
Butler.  Brande. 

3.  A  peculiar  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle. 
RE-BUT',  ».  t.     [Fr.  rebuter;    Norm,    rebutter;  from 

the  root  of  but,  Fr.  bout,  end  ;  boater,  to  put :  bonder, 
to  pout;  It.  ributtare,  to  drive  back,  also  to  vomit. 
See  Butt  and  Pout.    Class  Bd.] 

To  repel ;  to  oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or  counter 
vailing  proof. 

[It  is  used  by  lawyers  in  a  general  sense.] 
RE-BUT',  v.i.     To  retire  back.     [Obs.]         Spenser 

2.  To  answer,  as  a  plaintiff's  surrejoinder. 

Blackttone. 

RE-BUT'TED,  pp.    Repelled  ;  answered. 
RE-BUT'TER,  71.     In  7nw  pleadings,  the  answer  of  a 
defendant  to  a  plaintiff's  surrejoinder.    Blackstone. 

If  I  grant  to  a  tenant  to  held  without  10,5.-  aehmenl  of  waste,  and 

afterward  implead  him  for  waste  il ,  he  may  debar  me  of 

this  action  by  showing  lav  grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 

RE-BUT'TING,  ppr.  Repelling;  opposing  by  argu- 
ment, countervailing  allegation,  or  evidence. 

RE-CAL-CI-TRa'TION,  n.    A  kicking  hack  again. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

RE-CALL',  v.  U  [rennAcaU.]  To  cal  I  back  ;  to  take 
back  ;  as,  to  retail  words  or  declarations. 

2.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act ;  as,  to 
recall  a  decree. 

3.  To  call  back  ;  to  revive  in  memory  ;  as,  to  re- 
call  to  mind  what  has  been  forgotten.  Broome. 

4.  To  call  back  from  a  place  or  mission  ;  as,  to  re- 
call a  minister  from  a  foreign  court ;  to  recall  troops 
from  India. 

RE-CALL',  ii.     A  calling  back  ;  revocation. 
2.  The  power  of  calling  back  or  revoking. 

'Tis  done  ;  and  since  'tis  doue,  'tis  past  recall.  Dryden. 

RE-CALL' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  recalled. 

Ramsay. 
Delegates  recallable  at  pleasure.  Madistn. 

RE-€ALL'£D,  pp.     Called  back  ;  revoked. 
RE-CALL'ING,  ppr.     Calling  back  ;  revoking. 
RE-CANT',  v.  Uf   [L.   rccanto;  re  and   canto.     See 
Cant.] 

To  retract ;  to  recall ;  to  contradict  a  former  decla- 
ration. 

How  soon  would  ease  recrtnl 
Vows  made  in  1  'in,  as  vn.lrnt  as  void.  Milton. 


Convince  me  I  am  wront:,  ami  I  will  recant. 

RE-CAN-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  recalling  ;  retrac- 
tion ;  a  declaration  that  contradicts  a  former  one. 
Sidney. 

RE-CANT'ED,  pp.     Recalled  ;  retracted. 

RE-CA.N'T'ER,  n.     One  that  recants.  Shak. 

RE-C ANTING,  ppr.     Recalling;  retracting. 

RE-CA-PAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [re  and  capacitate.]     To 
qualify  again  ;  to  confer  capacity  on  again. 

j9tt.erbury 

RE-CA-PACI-Ta-TED,  pp.    Capacitated  again. 


•FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.-MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  uf  Synonyms. 
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RECA-PAC'ITA-TING,  ppr.     Conferring  capacity 

again. 
EE-CA-PIT'TJ-LATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  recapituler ;  It.  rac- 
capitolare  ;  re  and  L.  capitulum.     See  Capitulate.] 

To  repeat  the  principal  tilings  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  argument,   or  essay ;    to   give  a 
summary  of  the  principal  facts,  points,  or  arguments. 
Dryden. 
RE-€A-PIT'U.-LA-TED,   pp.      Repeated    in  a  sum- 

RE-eA-PIT'IJ-LS-TING,j>pr.  Repeating  the  princi- 
pal things  in  a  discourse  or  argument. 

RE-CA-PIT-II-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recapitulat- 
ing. 

2.  A  summary  or  concise  statement  or  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  points  or  facts  in  a  preceding 
discourse,  argument,  or  essay.  South. 

RE  CA-PIT'U-LA- TO-RY,  a.  Repeating  again  ;  con- 
tinniir:  recapitulation.  Oarretson. 

RE-CAP'TION,  n.     [L.  re  and  eaptio ;  capio,  to  take.] 

The  act  of  retaking  ;   reprisal  ;   the  retaking  of 

one's  own  gnmls,  .-liriii.  Is,  wife,  or  children,  without 

force  or  violence,  from  one  who  has  taken  them  and 

wrongfully  detains  them.  Blackstone. 

Writ  of recaption  i  a  writ  to  recover  property  taken 
by  a  second  distress,  pending  a  replevin  for  a  former 
distress  for  the  same  rent  or  service.        Blackstone. 

RE-CAP'TOR,  n.  [re  and  captor.]  One  who  retakes  ; 
one  that  takes  a  prize  which  had  been  previously 
taken. 

RE-CAP'TURE,  (-kapt'yur,)  n.    [re  and  capture.]  The 
act  of  retaking;  particularly,  the  retaking  of  a  prize 
or  goods  from  a  captor. 
2.  A  prize  retaken. 

RE-€AP'TU.RE,  v.  t.  To  retake  ;  particularly,  to  re- 
take a  prize  which  had  been  previously  taken. 

Du  Ponceau. 

RE-€AP'TTJR-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Retaken. 

RE-€AP'TU_R-ING,  ppr.  Retaking,  as  a  prize  from 
the  captor. 

RE-€AR'NI-FY,  v.  t.    [re  and  carnify,  from  L.  can, 
flesh.] 
To  convert  again  into  flesh.     [Not  much  used.] 

Howell. 

RE  €AR'RI-£D,  pp.    Carried  back  or  again. 

RE-€AR'RY,  v.  t.     [re  and  carry.]     To  carrv  back. 

RE-€AR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Carrying  back.        [Walton. 

RE-CAST',  v.  U  [re  and  cast.]  To  cast  again  ;  as,  to 
recast  cannon. 

2.  To  throw  again.  Florio. 

3.  To  mold  anew.  Burgess. 

4.  To  compute  a  second  time. 
RE-CXST',  pp.     Cast  again  ;  molded  anew. 
RE-GAST'ING,  ppr.     Casting  again  ;  molding  anew. 
RE-CEDE',  v.  i.     [L.  recedo;  re  and  cedo.] 

1.  To  mov%  back  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw. 

Like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  rh'  msnk,.  I  *h. ,,-,..  Dryden. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  eudeavor  to  recede  from  the  center. 
Bentley. 

2.  To  withdraw  a  claim  or  pretension ;  to  desist 
from  ;  to  relinquish  what  had  been  proposed  or  as- 
serted ;  as,  to  recede  from  a  demand  ;  to  recede  from 
terins  or  propositions. 

RE-CEDE',  v.  t.  [re  and  cede.]  To  cede  back  ;  to 
grant  or  yield  to  a  former  possessor ;  as,  to  recede 
conquered  territory. 

1U   ''i M'ED, pp.     Ceded  back  ;  granted. 

RE-CED'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Withdrawing;  retreating; 
moving  back. 
2.  Ceding  back  ;  regranting. 

RE-CElPT',  (re-seet',)  n.  [It.  ricetta,  from  the  L.  re- 
ceptus.  This  word  ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
conceit,  deceit,  from  L.  conccptus,  decepius,  and  be 
written  without  p,  Receit.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  as,  the  receipt  of  a  letter. 

2.  The  place  of  receiving ;  as,  the  receipt  of  custom. 
Matt.  ix. 

3.  Reception  ;  as,  the  receipt  of  blessings  or  mer- 
cies. 

4.  Reception  ;  welcome  ;  as,  the  kind  receipt  of  a 
friend.     [Obs.] 

[In  this  sense,  Reception  is  now  used.] 

5.  Recipe ;  prescription  of  ingredients  for  any 
composition,  as  of  medicines,  &c. 

Dryden.     Arbuthnot. 

6.  A  writing  acknowledging  the  taking  of  money 
or  goods.  A  receipt  of  money  may  be  in  part  or  in 
full  payment  of  a  debt,  and  it  operates  as  an  acquit- 
tance or  discharge  of  the  debt  either  in  part  or  in 
full.  A  receipt  of  goods  makes  the  receiver  liable  to 
account  for  the  same,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  or  the  tenor  of  the  writing.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  sheriffs  to  deliver  goods  taken  in  execu- 
tion, to  some  person  who  gives  his  receipt  for  them, 
with  a  promise  to  redeliver  them  to  the  sheriff  at  or 
before  the  time  of  sale. 

RE-CElPT',  (re-seet',)  v.  t.    To  give  a  receipt  for ;  as, 

to  recript  goods  delivered  by  a  sheriff. 
RE-CEIPT'OR,  n.     In  law,  one  who  receipts  property 

which  has  been  taken  by  the  sheriff.     [See  above.] 
RE-CElV'A-BLE.  a.     That  mav  he  received. 
RE-CElV'A-BLE-NESS,  \  n.     Capability  of  being  re- 
RE-CEIV-A-BIL'I-TY,  ceived.  Whitlock. 
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RE-CEIVE',  (re-seev',)  v.  «.t  [Fr.  recevoir;  Arm.  re-  I 
ceff,  reeeoi ;  It.  ricevere  ;  Sp.  rcctbir  ;  Port,  receber  ; 
L.  recipio  ;  re  and  capio,  to  take.]  i 

1.  To  take,  as  a  thing  offered  or  sent  ;  to  accept. 
He  had  the  offer  of  a  donation,  but  he  would  not  re- 

2.  To  take  as  due  or  as  a  reward.  He  received  the 
money  on  the  day  it  was  payable.  He  received  amplt 
compensation. 

3.  To  take  or  obtain  from  another  in  any  manner, 
and  either  good  or  evil. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  re 
«»<!  evil? -Job  ii. 

4.  To  take,  as  a  thing  communicated  ;  as,  to  re- 
ceive a  wound  by  a  shot;  to  receioe  a  disease  by  con- 
tagion. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.  Locke. 

5.  To  take  or  obtain  intellectually  ;  as,  to  receivt 
an  opinion  or  notion  from  others. 

6.  To  embrace. 

7.  To  allow  ;  to  hold  ;  to  retain ;  as,  a  custom  long 
received. 

8.  To  admit. 

Thou  shah  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receiue  me 
to  glory.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

9.  To  welcome ;  to  lodge  and  entertain ;  as  a 
guest. 

Tln'V  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  us  every  onp,  because  of  the 
present  rain  and  because  ol  the  cold.  —  Acts  xxviti. 

10.  To  admit  into  membership  or  fellowship. 

11.  To  take  in  or  on  ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain. 

The  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burul-oflering.  —  1 
Kings  viii. 

12.  To  be  endowed  with. 

Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon 
you.  —  Acts  i. 


14.  To  take  or  have  as  something  ascribed ;  as,  to 
receive  praise  or  blame.     Rev.  iv.  5. 

15.  To  bear  with  or  suffer.    2  Cor.  xi. 
lfi.  To  believe  in.    John  i. 

17.  To  accept  or  admit  officially  or  in  an  official 
character.     The  minister  was  received  by  the  emperor 


18.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  knowing 
them  to  he  stolen.  Blackstone. 

RECEIVED,  (re-seevd',)  pp.  or  a.  Taken;  accept- 
ed ;  admitted  ;  embraced  ;  entertained  ;  believed. 

RE-CEIV'ED-NESS,  n.  General  allowance  or  be- 
lief; as,  the  receivedness  of  an  opinion.  Boyle. 

RE-CeIV'ER,  n.  One  who  takes  or  receives  in  any 
manner. 

2.  A  person  appointed,  ordinarily  by  a  court  of 
chancery,  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  money  or  other 
property.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  One  who  takes  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen,  and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partak- 
ing in  the  crime.  Blackstone, 

4.  In  distillation,  a  vessel  for  receiving  and  con- 
densing the  product  of  distillation. 

5.  In  pneumatic  chemistry,  a  vessel  for  receiving 
and  containing  gases.  Olmsted. 

6.  In  natural  philosophy,  a  vessel  employed  on  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  for  producing  a  vacuum. 

Olmsted. 
7._One  who  partakes  of  the  sacrament.     Taylor 
RE-CElV'ING,  ppr.     Taking  ;  accepting  ;  admitting  ; 

embracing;  believing;  entertaining. 
RE-CEI  V'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  receiving  ;  that  which 

is  received. 
RE-CEL  E-BRATE,  v.  t.     [re  and  celebrate.]    To  cel- 
ebrate again.  B.  Jonson. 

new. 

RE-CEL- E-BRA'TION,  n.    A  renewed  celebration. 
RE'CEN-CY,  n.     [L.  mens.] 

1.  Newness  ;  new  state ;  late  origin ;  as,  the  re- 
cency of  a  wound  or  tumor. 

2.  Lateness  in  time ;  freshness ;  as,  the  recency  of 
a  transaction. 

RE-CENSE',  (re-sens',)  v.  t.    [L.  recenseo;  re  and 

To  review  ;  to  revise  Bentley. 

RE-CEN'SION,  (re-sen'shun,)  n.     [L.  recensio.] 

;  enumeration.       Evelyn. 

origin  or  existence. 

parts  of  Egypt  to   be  recent,  and 
Woodioard. 
,  an- 


Review  ;  i 
RE'CENT,  a.  t  [L.  reci 
'    New ;  being  of  I 

e  ancients  believed  s 
formed  by  the  mud 


2.  Late ;  modern  ;  as,  great  and  worthy 
cient  or  recent.     [Modern  is  now  used.]       Bacon. 

3.  Fresh ;  lately  received ;  as,  recent  news  or  in- 
telligence. 

4.  Late  ;  of  late  occurrence  ;  as,  a  recent  event  or 
transaction. 
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5.  Fresh ;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or  parted 
from  ;  as,  Ulysses,  recent  from  the  storms.       Pope. 

6.  In  geology,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  creation 
of  man  ;  as,  recent  peril  id  ;  recent  shells.  Lyell. 

RE'CENT-LY,  adv.  Newly  ;  lately  ;  freshly  ;  not 
long  since  ;  as,  advices  recently  received  ;  a  town 
recently  built  or  repaired  ;  an  isle  recently  discovered. 

RE'CENT-NESS,  n.  Newness;  freshness;  lateness 
of  origin  or  occurrence  ;  as,  the  recentness  of  alluvial 
land  ;  the  recentness  of  news  or  of  events. 

RE-CEP'TA-€LE,  (re-sep'ta-kl,)  n.  [L.  receptaculum, 
from  receptus,  recipio.] 

1.  A  place  or  vessel  into  which  something  is  re- 
ceived,  or  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  a  vat,  a  tun, 
a  hollow  in  the  earth,  &.c.  The  grave  is  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  dead. 

2.  In  botany,  one  of  the  parts  of  fructification  ; 
the  base  on  which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 

onl 

atpi 

eral  florets  or  distinct  sets  of  parts  of  fructifications. 
The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  is  common  both 
to  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  The  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  is  the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed.  The  receptacle  of 
the  fruit,  is  the  base  of  the  fruit  only.  The  receptacle 
of  the  seeds,  is  the  base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 


Ma, 


The   dilated  apex  of  a  pedicel,  from  which  the 
floral  envelops,  stamens,  and  pistils  proceed. 

Lindley. 
REC-EP-TAC'lJ-LAR,  a.     In  botany,  pertaining  to  the 

receptacle  or  growing  on  it,  as  the  nectary. 
REC'EP-TA-RY,  (res'ep-,)  n.    Thing  received.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing. Glanville. 
[Qu.    The  possibility  of  being  received.] 
RE-CEP'TION,  7i.     [Fr. ;  L.  receptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  the 
reception  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or  of  air  into  the 

2.  The  state  of  being  received.  Milton. 

3.  Admission  of  any  thing  sent  or  communicated  ; 
as,  the  reception  of  a  letter  ;  the  reception  of  sensa- 


MUton. 

5.  Admission  of  entrance  for  holding  or  containing; 
as,  a  sheath  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  ;  a 
channel  for  the  reception  of  water. 

6.  A  receiving  or  manner  of  receiving  for  enter- 
tainment ;  entertainment.  The  guests  were  well 
pleased  with  their  reception.  Nothing  displeases  more 
than  a  cold  reception. 

7.  A  receiving  officially;  as,  the  reception  of  an 
envoy  by  a  foreign  court. 

8.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 
popular  doctrines  of  their 


[No. 


Locke. 


RE-CEP'TIVI 

or  admitting  • 

Irr. 


fall  I 


RE-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
receptive.  Fotherby. 

RE-CEP'TO-RY,  a.  Generally  or  popularly  admitted 
or  received.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-CESS',  »i.    [L.  recessus,  from  reeedo.   See  Recede.] 

1.  A  withdrawing  or  retiring;  a  moving  back  ;  as, 
the  recess  of  the  tides. 

2.  A  withdrawing  from  public  business  or  notice  ; 
retreat ;  retirement. 

given  them  confidence 


My  , 


I  every  neighborin 


1 1  may  be  conquered. 
K.  Charles. 


3.  Departure.  Glanville. 

4.  Part  of  a  room  formed  by  the  receding  of  the 
wall,  as  an  alcove,  niche,  &c. 

5.  Place  of  retirement  or  secrecy ;  private  abode. 


7.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  cr  pro 
cedo  re  ;  as,  the  house  of  representatives  had  a  recess 
of  half  an  hour. 

8.  Privacy  ;  seclusion  from  the  world  or  from  com- 
pany. 

Good  verse  recess  and  solitude  require*.  Dryden. 

9.  Secret  or  abstruse  part ;  as,  the  difficulties  and 
recesses  of  science.  Watts. 

10.  A  withdrawing  from  any  point ;  removal  to'a 
distance.  Brown. 

11.  The  retiring  of  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
lake,  from  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  forming  a 
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Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Syno7iij7ns. 


12.  [Fr.  recei.]  A  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  of 
the  old  German  empire.  Brandt. 

RE-CES'SION,  (re-sesh'un,)  n.     [L.  reccssio.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  retiring,  or  retreating. 

2.  The  act  of  receding  from  a  claim,  or  of  relax- 
ing a  demand.  South. 

3.  A  cession  or  granting  back  ;  as,  the  recession  of 
conquered  territory  to  its  former  sovereign. 

RE'CHAB-ITES,  n.  pi.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
descendants  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  ab- 
stained from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  name  has 
been  assumed  by  some  in  modern  times,  who  adopt 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquor. 
Brande. 

RE-CHANGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  rechanger ;  re  and  clumge.] 
To  change  again. 

RE-CHANG'£D,  pp.    Changed  again. 

RE-CHANG'ING,  ppr.     Changing  again. 

RE-CHARGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rccharger  ;  re  and  charge.] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return.  Hooker. 

2.  To  attack  again  ;  to  attack  anew.         Dryden. 
RE-CHARG'ED,  pp.     Accused   in  return;  attacked 

anew. 
RE-CHARG  fNG,  ppr.    Accusing  in  return  ;  attacking 

anew. 
RE-CHAR'TER,  n.    A  second  charter;  a  renewal  of 

a  charter.  D.  Webster. 

RE-CHAR'TER,  v.  t.    To  charter  again  ;  to  grant  a 

second,  or  another  charter  to. 
RE-CHAR'TER-ED,  pp.      Chartered  a  second  time. 
RE-CHAR1  TER-ING,    ppr.      Chartering    a    second 

RE-CHAS'T£N-£D,(-chas'nd,)  a.     Chastened  again. 

RE-CHEAT',  n.    [Said    to    be    from   Old    French.] 
Among  hunters,  a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds 
on  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have  lost  the  game, 
lo  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a  counter  scent. 
Bailey.     Sltak. 

RE-CHEAT',  v.  t.     To  blow  the  recheat.     Drayton. 

RICHER1  CHE,  (ra-shar'sha,)  [Fr.]  Literally,  sought 
out  with  care ;  hence,  nice  to  an  extreme ;  un- 
natural. 

RE-CHOOSE',  (re-chooz',)  v.  i.  To  choose  a  second 
time. 

RE-CHGS'£N,  (re-ch5z'n,)  pp.  or  a.  Reelected  ; 
chosen  again. 

REC-I-DI'VATE,  v.  i.     [L.  retidivo.] 

To  backslide  ;  to  fall  again.     [Obs.]    Bp.  Andrews. 

RE-CID-I-VA'TION,  n.    [L.  recidivus,  from  recido,  to 
fall  back  ;  re  and  cado,  to  fall.] 
A  falling  back  ;  a  backsliding.    [Not  much  uscd.~\ 
Hammond. 

REC-I-DI'VOOS,  a.     [L.  recidivus.] 
Subject  to  backslide.     [Little  used.] 

REC'I-PE,  (res'i-pe,)  n.  [L.,  imperative  of  recipio,  to 
take.]  A  medical  proscription;  a  direction  of  med- 
icines to  be  taken  by  a  patient.  Encyc. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  receipt  for  making  almost 
anv  mixture  or  preparation. 

RE-CIP'I-EN-CY,  n.  A  receiving;  the  state  of  one 
who  receives. 

RE-CIP'I-ENT,  7t.     [L.  recipiens,  reapio.] 

1.  A  receiver ;  the  person  or  thing  that  receives ; 
he  or  that  to  which  any  thing  is  communicated. 

2.  The  receiver  of  a  still.  Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL,   a.f  [L.  rcciprocus;  Sp.  and  It.  re- 

ciproco ;  Fr.  reciproque.] 

1.  Acting  in  vicissitude  or  return  ;  alternate. 

Corruption  is  reciprocal  to  generation.  Bacon. 

2.  Mutual  ;  done  by  each  to  the  other ;  as,  recip- 
rocal love  ;  reciprocal  benefits  or  favors  ;  reciprocal 
duties;  reciprocal  aid. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 


3  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal  v 
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Reciprocal  terms ;  in  logic,  those  terms  that  have 
the  same  signification,  and  consequently  are  con- 
vertible, and  may  be  used  for  each  other.       Encyc. 

Reciprocal  quantities,  in  mathematics,  are  those 
which,  multiplied  together,  produce  unity.   Encyc. 

Reciprocal  figures,  in  geometry,  are  two  figures  of 
the  same  kind,  (as  triangles,  parallelograms,  prisms, 
&c.,)  so  related  that  the  two  sides  of  the  one  form  the 
extremes  of  a  proportion  of  which  the  means  are  the 
two  corresponding  sides  of  the  other.  Brande. 

Reciprocal  proportion,  is  when,  of  four  terms  taken 
in  order,  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio 
which  the  fourth  has  to  the  third  ;  or  when  the  first 
has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth. 
Brande. 

Reciprocal  ratio,  is  the  ratio  between  the  recipro- 
cals of  two  quantities  ;  as,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  4  to 
9  is  that  of  1-4  to  1-9. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL,  n.  The  reciprocal  of  any  quantity, 
is  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of  a  unit  by 
that  quantity.  Thus  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  1-4. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL-LY,  adv.  Mutually  ;  interchangea- 
*ly  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  each  affects  the  other  and 
is  equally  affected  by  it. 

These  two  particles  do  rcd/T'>r.)//i/  :i:Icc(  ■  u)i  other  with  the  same 
force.  Bentley. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  reciprocals. 
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RE-CIP'RO-CAL-NESS, )  n.    Mutual  return  ;  alter- 
RE-CIP-RO-CAL'I-TY,    j       nateness. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-CIP'RO-€aTE.  v   j.     [L.  reciproco;  Fr.  recipro- 
quer.] 
To  act  interchangeably ;  to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smith  the  pulling  bellows  plies, 

And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air.  Dryden. 

RE-CIP'RO-CaTE,  v.  t.  To  exchange;  to  inter- 
change ;  to  give  and  return  mutually  ;  as,  to  re- 
ciprora.tr  favors. 

RE-CIP'RO-€A-TED,  pp.  Mutually  given  and  re- 
turned ;  interchanged. 

RE-CIP'RO-Ca-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Interchanging  ;  each 
giving  or  doing  to  the  other  the  same  thing. 

Reciprocating  motion;  in  mechanics,  motion  alter- 
nately backward  and  forward,  or  up  and  down,  as 
of  a  piston  rod. 

RE-CIP-RO-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  reciprocatio.] 

1.  Interchange  of  acts;  a  mutual  giving  and  re- 
turning ;  as,  the  reciprocation  of  kindnesses. 

2.  Alternation  ;  as,  the  reciprocation  of  the  sea  in 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  tides.  Brown. 

3.  Regular  return  or  alternation  of  two  symptoms 
or  diseases.  Coze. 

REC-I-PROC'I-TY,  (res-e-pros'e-te,)n.  [Fr.  reciprocitt.] 

1.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equal  mutual 
rights  or  benefits  to  be  yielded  or  enjoyed.  The  com- 
missioners offered  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  principles 
of  reciprocity. 

'    2.  Mutual  action  and  reaction. 
R*E-CI"SION,   (re-sizh'un,)   n.     [L.  recisio,  from  re- 
cido, to  cut  off;  re  and  cado.] 

The  act  of  cutting  oft*.  Sherwood. 

RE-ClT'AL,  n.f  [from  recite.]  Rehearsal ;  the  rep- 
etition of  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a  writing ;  as, 
the  recital  of  a  deed  ;  the  recital  of  testimony. 

Encyc. 

2.  Narration  ;  a  telling  of  the  particulars  of  an  ad- 
venture, or  of  a  series  of  events.  Addison. 

3.  Enumeration  of  particulars  ;  as,  the  recitals  of  a 
law.  Burke. 

REC-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  recitalio.] 

1.  Rehearsal ;  repetition  of  words. 

Hammond.     Temple. 

2.  The  delivery  before  an  audience  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  others  committed  to  memory. 

3.  In  American  colleges  and  schools,  the  rehearsal  of 
a  lesson  In'  pupils  before  their  instructor. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE',  a.  [Fr.  recitatif;  It.  recitativo.  See 
Recite.] 

Reciting;  rehearsing;  pertaining  to  musical  pro- 
nunciation. Dryden. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE',  n.     In  music,  a  species  of  singing 

approaching   toward   ordinary   speaking;    language 

delivered.in  musical  tones,  i.  e.,  in  the  sounds  of  the 

musical  scale.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  in  recitative. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE'LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  recita- 
tive. 

RE-CITE',  v.  t.  [L.  recito ;  re  and  cito,  to  call  or 
name.] 

1.  To  rehearse  ;  to  repeat  the  words  of  another,  or 
of  a  writing ;  as,  to  recite  the  words  of  an  author,  or 
of  a  deed  or  covenant. 

2.  In  writing,  to  copy  ;  as,  the  words  of  a  deed  are 
recited  in  the  pleading. 

3.  To  tell  over ;  to  relate ;  to  narrate  ;  as,  to  re- 
cite past  events  ;  to  recite  the  particulars  of  a  voy- 
age. 

4.  To  rehearse,  as  a  lesson  to  an  instructor. 

America. 

5.  To  enumerate,  or  go  over  in  particulars. 
RE-CITE',  v.  i.     To  pronounce  before  an  audience  the 

compositions  of  others  committed  to  memory. 

2.  To  rehearse  a  lesson.  The  class  will  recite  at 
eleven  o'clock.  American  Seminaries. 

RE-CITE',  for  Recital.     [Not  in  use.] 

RE-CIT'ED,  pp.  Rehearsed ;  told ;  repeated  ;  nar- 
rated. 

RE-CIT'ER,  n.    One  that  recites  or  rehearses  ;  a  nar- 

RE-CIT'ING, ppr.    Rehearsing;    telling;   repeating; 

narrating. 
RECK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  rccan,  rcccan,  to  say,  to  tell,  to  nar- 
rate, to  reckon,  to  care,  to  rule   or  govern,  L.  rego. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain.      Care  is  a  straining 
of  the  mind.     See  Rack  and  Reckon.] 

To  care ;  to  mind  ;  to  rate  at  much  ;  as  we  say,  to 
reckon  much  of;  followed  by  of.     [Obs.] 
Thou '6  but  a  lazy  loorde, 

And  recks  much  o/thy  swinke.  Spenser. 

I  reck  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  uish  all  lihou  L>.  Mnune  you.  ShaJc. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not.  Milton. 

RECK,  v.  t.    To  heed  ;  to  regard  ;  to  care  for. 

This  son  of  mine  not  recking  danger.  Sidney. 

[This  verb  is  obsolete,  unless  in  poetry.  We  ob- 
serve the  primary  sense  and  application  in  the  phrase 
"  It  recks  me  not,"  that  is,  it  does  not  strain  or  dis- 
tress me  ;  it  dues  not  rack  my  mind.  To  reck  danger 
is  a  derivative  form  of  expression,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  proper  sense  of  the  verb.] 
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RECK'LESS,  a.    Careless ;  heedless  ;  mindless. 

I  made  the  king  as  reckless,  as  them  diligent.  Sidney. 

RECK'LESS-LY,  adv.     Heedlessly  ;  carelessly. 

RECK'LESS-NESS,  71.    Heedlessness  ;   carelessness ; 
negligence.  Sidney. 

[  These  words,  formerly  disused,  have  been  recently 
revived.] 

RECK'  ON,  (rek'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  recan,  reccqn,  to  tell,  to 
relate,  to  reck  or  care,  to  rule,  to  reckon ;  D.  rekenen, 
to  count  or  compute  ;  G.  rechnen,  to  count,  to  reckon, 
to  esteem,  and  recken,  to  stretch,  to  strain,  to  rack  ; 
Sw.  rdkna,  to  count,  to  tell ;  Dan.  regner,  to  reckon, 
to  count,  to  rain.  The  Saxon  word  signifies  not  on- 
ly to  tell  or  count,  but  to  reck  or  care,  and  to  rule  or 
govern  ;  and  the  latter  signification  proves  it  to  be  the 
L.  rego,  rectus,  whence  regnum,  regno,  Eng.  to reton, 
and  hence  Sax.  reht,  rihl,  Eng.  right,  G.  recht,  &c. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  strain,  and  right 
is  strained,  stretched  to  a  straight  line;  hence  we 
see  that  these  words  all  coincide  with  reach,  stretch, 
and  rack,  and  we  say,  we  are  racked  with  care.  It 
is  probable  that  wreck  and  wretched  are  from  the  same 
Class  Rg,  No.  18, 21.] 


1.  To  count; 
particulars. 


1  reckoned  1 


number ;   that  is,  to  tell  over  by 


2.  To  esteem  ;  to  account ;  to  repute.    Rom.  viii. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate.  MUJan. 

3.  To  repute ;  to  set  in  the  number  or  rank  of. 
He  was  reckoned  amung  the  transgressors.  —  Luke  X37j. 

4.  To  make  account  or  reckoning  of.    Rom.  iv. 
RECK'ON,  v.  i.t  To  reason  with  one's  self  and  con- 
clude from  arguments. 


[reckoned  till  morning,  th.it  t 


Into  the  debt,  and  rec 
3.  To  pay  a  penalty  ; 

If  thy  fail  in  their  bound' 
day. 


1  a  lion,  so  will  he  break  all  my 

;  with  on. 

in  her  head.  B.  Jonson. 

be  answerable  ;  with  for. 


4.  To  think  ;  to  suppose  ;  as,  I  reckon  he  has  arrived. 
[In  this  last  sense,  the  word  is  provincial  hi  Eng- 
land, and  is  used  to  an  excess  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  that 
of  guess  in  the  northern.  —  Ed.] 

To  reckon  with ;  to  state  an  account  with  another, 
compare  it  with  his  account,  ascertain  the  amount  of 
each,  and  the  balance  which  one  owes  to  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  country  people  of  N«w  England, 
who  have  mutual  dealings,  reckon  with  each  other  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  or  as  often  as  they  think  fit. 

;  servants  Cometh,  and  reckon- 


2.  To  call  to  punishment, 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sin 
unpunished  in  this  world,  t 
another  opportunity  to  meet 


of  particular  persons  to  go 


Tulotson. 

To  reckon  on  or  upon ;  to  lay  stress  or  dependence 
on.  He  reckons  on  the  support  of  his  friends. 
RECK'ON-ED,  (rek'nd,)  pp.  Counted;  numbered; 
esteemed  ;  reputed ;  computed ;  set  or  assigned  to 
in  account. 
RECK'ON-ER,  (rek'n-er,)  n.  One  who  reckons  or 
computes. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice.         Camden. 

RECK'ON-ING,  (rek'n-ing,)  ppr.  Counting;  com- 
puting; esteeming;  reputing;  stating  an  account 
mutually. 

RECK'ON-ING,  71.  The  act  of  counting  or  com- 
puting; calculation. 

2.  An  account  of  time.  Sandys. 

3.  A  statement  of  accounts  with  another  ;  a  state- 
ment and  comparison  of  accounts  mutually  fur  ad- 
justment ;  as  in  the  proverb,  "  Short  reckonings  make 
long  friends." 

South. 

4.  The  charges  or  account  made  by  a  host. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

Addison. 

5.  Account  taken.    2  Kings  xxii. 

6.  Esteem  ;  account ;  estimation. 

You  make  no  further  reckoning  of  beauty,  than  of  an  outward 
fading  benefit  nature  bestowed.  Sidney. 

7.  In  navigation,  an  account  of  the  ship's  course 
and  distance,  calculated  from  the  log-board  without 
the  aid  of  celestial  observation.  This  account  from 
the  log-board  is  usually  called  the  dead-reckoning. 

Mar.  Diet 
RECK'ON-ING-BOOK,  71.    A  book  in  which  money 

received  and  expended  is  entered.  Johnson. 

RE-CLAIM',  v.  t.  [Fr.  reclamer ;  L.  reclamo ;  re  and 
clamo,  to  call.     See  Claim.] 

1.  To  claim  back  ;  to  demand  to  have  returned. 
The  vender  may  reclaim  the  goods.  Z.  Sun/t 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*&e  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


1  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


2.  To  call  back  from  error,  wandering,  or  trans- 
gression, to  the  observance  of  moral  rectitude ;  tc 
reform  ;  to  bring  back  to  correct  deportment  or  course 
«i  life. 


3.  To  reduce  to  the  state  desired. 

Much  labor  is  required  in  trees,  to  tann 
Their  will]  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reck 

4.  To  call  back ;  to  restrain. 


By  seas  from  Icai 

5.  To  recall ;  to  cry  out  against. 
;deaft 

6.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  domestic 
state;  to  tame;  to  make  gentle;  as,  to  reclaim  a 
hawk,  an  eagle,  or  a  wild  beast.  Dryden. 

7.  To  reduce  to  a  state  fit  for  cultivation ;  applied 
to  lands  submerged  by  water. 

8.  To  demand  or  challenge ;  to  make  a  claim ;  a 
French  use. 

9.  In  ancient  customs,  to  pursue  and  recall,  as  a 
vassal.  ,  Encyc. 

10.  To  encroach  on  what  has  been  taken  from 
one  ;  to  attempt  to  recover  possession. 

A  tract  of  land  jM"lhti<l]  sirm-h  d  from  an  element  perpetually 
reclaiming  its  prior  occupancy.  Coxe,  Swilz. 

RE-CLaIM',  v.  i.    To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim.        Pope. 
RE-CLaIM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reclaimed,  re- 
formed, or  tamed. 
RE-€LaIM'ANT,  n.    One  that  opposes,  contradicts, 

or  remonstrates  against.  Waterland. 

RE-CLaIM'-ED,  pp.    Recalled  from  a  vicious  life ;  re- 
formed ;  tamed;  domesticated;  recovered. 
RE-eLAIM'ING,  ppr.    Recalling  to  a  regular  course 
of  life  ;  reforming;  recovering;  taking;  demanding. 
RE-GLaIM'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  reclaimed.         Lee. 
REC-LA-Ma'TION,  n.    Recovery. 

2.  Demand ;  challenge  of  something  to  be  restored  ; 
claim  made.  Gallatin. 

REe'LI-NATE,  a.     [L.  reclinatus.     See  Recline.] 
In  botany,  reclined,  as  a  leaf;  bent  downward,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower  than  the  base. 

jyiartyn. 
A  reclinate  stem  is  one  that  bends  in  an  arch 
toward  the  earth.  Lee. 

REe-LI-NA'TION,  n.     The  act  of   leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

2.  In  dialing;  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it  inter- 
sects in  a  horizontal  line.  Brande. 
RE-€LINE  ,  v.  t  [L.  reclino ;  re  and  clino,  to  lean.] 
To  lean  back  ;  to  lean  to  one  side  or  sidewise  ; 
as,  to  recline  the  head  on  a  pillow,  or  on  the  bosom 
of  another,  or  on  the  arm. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.  Dryden. 

RECLINE',  v.  i.    To  lean ;  to  rest  or  repose ;  as,  to 

recline  on  a  couch. 
RE-CLINE',  a.    [L.  reclinis.] 

Leaning ;  being  in  a  leaning  posture 


Ont 


Tli.-y  .- 


Milton. 


RE-CLTN'ioD,  pp.    Inclined  back  or  sidewise. 
RE-CLIN'ING,   ppr.      Leaning    back    or    sidewise ; 

resting;  lying. 
RE-CLoSE',  v.  t.    [re  and  close.']    To  close  or  shut 

again.  Pope. 

RE-CLoS'ED,  pp     Closed  again. 
RE-CLoS'lNG,  ppr.     Closing  again 
RE-CLODE^  v.  t.     [L.  recludo ;  re  and  claudo,  cludo.) 
To  open.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 

RE-CLOSE',  a.  [Fr.  rcclus,  from  L.  reclusus,  recludo, 
but  with  a  signification  directly  opposite.] 

Shut  up  ;  sequestered  ;  retired  from  the  world  or 
from  public  notice;  solitary;  as,  a  recluse  monk  or 
hermit ;  a  recluse  life. 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  in  dimtinn  deep,  reduce 
From  human  converse.  Philips. 

RE-CLuSE',  n.  A  person  who  lives  in  retirement  or 
seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  her- 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  religious  devotees  who  live 
in  single  cells,  usually  attached  to  monasteries. 

Brande. 
RE-CLCSE'LY,  adv.     In  retirement  or  seclusion  from 

society. 
RE-CLuSE'NESS,  «.      Retirement;    seclusion  from 

RE-CLu'STON,  (re-klu'zhun,)  v.  A  state,  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world  ;  seclusion. 

RE-CLO'SIVE,  a.  Affording  retirement  from  society. 
Shale. 

RE-CO-AG-Q-La'TION,  n.  [re  and  coagulation.]  A 
second  coagulation.  Boyle. 

RE-COAST',  v.  t.  To  coast  back ;  to  return  along  the 
same  coast.  Chandler. 

RE-COAST'ED,    pp.       Returned    along    the    same 
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RE-CoAST'ING,  ppr.    Coasting  again  or  back. 
RE-COCT',  a.     [L.  recoctus,  recoquo.] 

New  vamped.     [Not  used.]  Taylor. 

RE-COC'TION,  n.    A  second  coction  or  preparation. 
REC-OG-NI"TION,  (rek-og-nish'un,)  n.     [L.  recog- 
nition 

1.  Acknowledgment ;  formal  avowal  ;  as,  the 
recognition  of  a  final  concord  on  a  writ  of  covenant. 

2.  Acknowledgment ;  memorial.  TVIiite. 

3.  Acknowledgment ;  solemn  avowal  by  which  a 
thing  is  owned  or  declared  to  belong  to,  or  by  which 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  revived. 


4.  Knowledge  confessed  or  avowed  ;  as,  the  recog- 
nition of  a  thing  present ;  memory  of  it  as  passed. 
Grew. 
RE-€OG'NI-TOR,  n.    One  of  a  jury  upon  assize. 

Blackstone. 
RE-COG'NI-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  connected 

with  recognition.  C.  Lamb. 

RE-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,  (re-kog'ne-za-bl  or  re-kon'e-z 
bl,)  a.     [from  recognize.]     That  may  be  recognized, 
known,  or  acknowledged.  Orient.  Collections. 

RE-COG'NI-ZANCE,    (re-kog'ne-zans     or    re-kon'e- 
zans,)  n.     [Fr.  reconnaissance.] 

[Among  lawyers,  the  g  in  this  and  the  cognate 
words  is  usually  silent.] 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  avowal  | 
profession  ;  as,  the  recognizance  of  Christians,  by 
which  they  avow  their  belief  in  their  religion. 

Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  an  obligation  of  record  which  a  man 
enters  into  before  some  court  of  record  or  magistrate 
duly  authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some  particu- 
lar act,  as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  pay  a  debt.  A  recognizance  differs  from  a  bond, 
being  witnessed  by  the  record  only,  and  not  by  the 
party's  seal.-  There  is  also  a  recognizance  in  the  ___. 
ture  of  a  statute  staple,  acknowledged  before  either 
of  the  chief  justices  or  their  s-jbstitutes,  the  mayor 
of  the  staple  at  Westminster,  and  the  recorder  of 
London,  which  is  to  be  enrolled  and  certified  into 
chancery.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  impaneled  upon  assize. 

Cornell. 
REC'OG-NIZE,  (rek'og-nize  or  rek'o-nlze,)  v.  t.  [It. 
riconoscere ;  Sp.  reconocer ;  Fr.  reconnoitre;  L.  recog- 
nosco  ;  re  and  cognosco,  to  know.  The  g  in  these 
words  has  properly  no  sound  in  English.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  the  root  of  the  word,  being  written  merely  to 
give  to  con  the  French  sound  of  gn,  or  that  of  the 
Spanish  n,  and  this  sound  does  not  properly  belong 
to  our  language.] 

1.  To  recollect  or  recover  the  knowledge  of,  either 
with  an  open  avowal  of  that  knowledge  or  not. 
We  recognize  a  person  at  a  distance,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  we  have  seen  him  before,  or  that  Wje  have 
formerly  known  him.  We  recognize  his  features  or 
his  voice 

Spealr,  vassal ;  recognize  thy  sovereign  queen.         Harte. 

2.  To  admit  with  a  formal  acknowledgment ;  as, 
to  recognize  an  obligation ;  to  recognize  a  consul. 

3.  To  review  ;  to  reexamine.  South. 
REC'OG-NIZE,  v.  it  To  enter  an  obligation  of  record 

before  a  proper  tribunal.       A   B  recognized  in  the 

sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
RECOG-NIZ-.ED,  pp.    Acknowledged  ;  recollected  as 

known  ;  bound  by  recognizance. 
RE-COG-NI-ZEE',  (re-kog-ne-zee'  or  re-kon-e-zee',)  n. 

The  person  to  whom  a  recognizance  is  made. 

Blackstone. 
REC'OG-NIZ-ING,  ppr.   Acknowledging ;  recollecting 

as  known  ;  entering  a  recognizance. 
RE-COG-NI-ZOR',  (re-kog-ne-zor'  or  re-kon-e-zor',)  n. 

One  who  enters  into  a  recognizance.      Blaclcstone. 
RE-COIL',  v.  i.    [Fr.  reculer,  to  draw  back  ;  recul,  a 

recoil ;  Arm.  arguila  ;    Fr.  cul,  Sp.  culo,  Arm.    git, 

guil,  the  back  part ;  W.  ciliaw,  to  recede  ;  It.  rincw- 

lare  ;  Sp.  recular.] 

1.  To  move  or  start  back  ;  to  roll  back  ;  as,  a  can- 
non recoils  when  fired  ;  waves  recoil  from  the  shore. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  retire.  Milton. 

3.  To  rebound  ;  as,  the  blow  recoils.         Dryden. 

4.  To  retire  ;  to  flow  back ;  as,  the  blood  recoils 
with  horror  at  the  sight. 

5.  To  start  back  ;  to  shrink.  Nature  recoils  at  the 
bloody  deed. 

6.  To  return.  The  evil  will  recoil  upon  his  own 
head. 

RE-COIL',  v.  t.    To  drive  back.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

RE-COIL.',  7i.    A  starting  or  falling  back;  as,  the  re- 
coil of  nature  or  the  blood. 

2.  The  reaction  or  resilience  of  fire-arms  when 
discharged. 

RE-COIL'ER,  7i.    One  who  falls  back  from  his  prom- 
ise or  profession. 

RE-COIL'ING,   ppr.     Starting  or  falling  back;   re- 
tiring ;  shrinking. 

RE-COIL'ING,  71.   The  act  of  starting  or  falling  back  ; 
a  shrinking  ;  revolt.  South. 


RE-COLL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  starting  back  or  retro- 
cession. 

RE-COIL'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  recoiling. 

RE-COIN',  v.  t.  [re  and  coin.]  To  coin  anew;  as, 
to  recoin  gold  or  silver. 

RE-COIN'AGE,  n.    The  act  of  coining  anew. 
2.  That  which  is  coined  anew. 

RE-COIN'-ED,  pp.    Coined  anew. 

RE-COIN'ING,  ppr.     Coining  anew. 

REC-OL-LECT',  v.  t.  [re  and  collect;  L.  recolligo, 
recollectus.] 

1.  To  collect  again  ;  applied  to  ideas  that  have  es- 
caped from  Vie  memory  ;  to  recover  or  call  back  ideas 
to  the  memory.  I  recollect  what  was  said  at  a  former 
interview  ;  or  I  can  not  recollect  what  was  said. 

2.  To  recover  or  recall  the  knowledge  of;  to  bring 
back  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  remember.  I  met  a 
man  whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  before,  but  I  could 
not  recollect  his  name,  or  the  place  where  I  had  seen 
him.     I  do  not  recollect  you,  sir. 

3.  To  recover  resolution  or  composure  of  mind. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admired  his  tnriiui.'s,  mure  admired  the  man  ; 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  Collected  is  more  generally  used.] 

RE-COL-LECT',  t;.  t.  To  gather  again  ;  to  collect 
what  has  been  scattered  ;  as,  to  re-collect  routed 
troops. 

RECOLLECT,  71.    See  Recollet. 

REC-OL-LECT'ED,  pp.    Recalled  to  the  memory. 

REe-OL-LECT'ING,  ppr.  Recovering  to  the  mem- 
ory. 

REC-OL-LEC'TION,  Ti.t  The  act  of  recalling  to  the 
memory,  as  ideas  that  have  escaped ;  or  the  opera- 
tion by  which  ideas  are  recalled  to  the  memory  or 
revived  in  the  mind.  Recollcctwn  differs  from  remem- 
brance, as  it  is  the  consequence  of  volition,  or  an 
effort  of  the  mind  to  revive  ideas  ;  whereas  remem- 
brance implies  no  such  volition.  We  often  remember 
things  without  any  voluntary  effort.  Recollection  is 
called  also  reminiscence. 

2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind,  or 
the  period  within  which  tilings  can  be  recollected ; 
remembrance.  The  events  mentioned  are  not  with- 
in my  recollection. 

3.  In  popular  language,  recollection  is  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  remembrance. 

REC-OL-LECT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  recol- 
lecting. Foster. 

ormed  order  of  Franciscans. 
RE-COL-O-NI-Za'TION,  n.    A  second  colonization. 

E.  Everett. 
RE-COL'O-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  colonize  a  second  time. 
RE-COL'O-NIZ-ING,  ppr.     Colonizing  a  second  time. 
RE-COM-BI-Na'TION,    n.     Combination    a   second 

RE-COM-BINE',  v.  t.  [re  and  combine.]  To  combine 
again 

If  we  recombine  these  two  elastic  fluids.  Lavoisier. 

RE-COM-BIN'M),  pp     Combined  anew. 

RE-CO. W-BIN'ING,  ppr.     Combining  again. 

RE-€5M'FORT,  (re-kum'furt)  «.  (.     [re  and  comfort.] 

To  comfort  again  ;  to  console  anew.  Sidney. 

2.  To  give  new  strength.  Bacon. 

liE-OVi'l'i  >1!T -ED,  pp.    Comforted  again. 

RE-COiM'FORT-ING,  ppr.     Comforting  again. 

RE-COM'FORT-LESS,  a.  Without  comfort.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

RE-COM-MENCE',  (re-kom-mens',)».  t.  [re  and  com- 
mence.]    To  commence  .again  ;  to  begin  anew. 

RE-COM-MENCED,  (-kom-menst',)  pp.  Commenced 
anew. 

RE-COM-MENCE'MENT,7i.  A  commencement  anew. 

RE-COM-JIENC'ING,  ppr.     Beginning  again. 

REC-OM-MEND',  v.  t.  [re  and  commend;  Fr.  recom- 
mander.] 

1.  To  praise  to  another ;  to  offer  or  commend  to 
another's  notice,  confidence,  or  kindness,  by  favor- 
able representations. 

Mo>cenas  rcru><n-w  a<l:<!  Vii-i]  and  Horace  to  Augustus. 

Dryden. 
[In  this  sense,  Commend,  though  less  common,  is 
the  preferable  word.] 

2.  To  make  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 

Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  recommends.  Pope. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

Paul  chose  Sil.cs  and  .Irjurmd,  being  recommended  by  the  breth- 
ren to  the  grace  of  God.  — Acts  xv. 
[Commend  here  is  much  to  be  preferred.] 
REC-OM-MEND'A-BLE,    a.     That  may  be  recom- 
mended ;  worthy  of  recommendation  or  praise. 

Glanville. 
REC-OM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,   n.      The   quality   of 

being  recommendable. 
REC-OM-MEND'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  deserve  rec- 
ommendation. 
REC-OM-MEND-a'TION,t!.    The  act  of  recommend- 
s  act  of  representing 

_  the 
notice,  confidence,  or  civilities  of  another.     We  in- 
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troduce  a  friend  to  a  stranger  by  a  recommendation  of 
his  virtues  or  accomplishments. 

2.  That  which  procures  a  kind  or  favorable  recep- 
tion. The  best  recommendation  of  a  man  to  favor  is 
politeness.    Misfortune  is   a  recommendation  to  our 

REC-OM-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  commends  to 
an  tiier ;  that  recommends.  Madison.     Swift. 

REC-OM-MEND'ED,  pp.  Praised;  commended  to 
another. 

REG-OM-MEND'ER,  n.    One  wno  commends. 

REC-OM-MEND'ING,  ppr.  Praising  to  another ;  com- 
mending. 

RE-COM-MIS'SION,  (-kom-mish'un,)  v.  t.  [re  and 
comjnission,]     To  commission  again. 

Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired  were  to  be  recommit* 
stoned.  Marshall. 

RE-€OM-MrS'SION-^D,pp.     Commissioned  again. 

RE-eOM-MiS'SION-ING,  ppr.  Commissioning  again. 

RE-eOM-MIT',  o.  t.  [re  and  commit.]  To  commit 
again  ;  as,  to  recommit  persons  to  prison.  Clarendon. 
2.  To  refer  again  to  a  committee ;  as,  to  recommit 
a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

RE-COM-MIT'MENT,  j  n.   A  second  or  renewed  com- 

RE-COM  MIT'TAL,  j  mitment  j  a  renewed  refer- 
ence to  a  committee. 

RE-t'OM-MIT'TED,  pp.    Committed  anew  ;  referred 

RE-GOM-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Committing  again;  re- 
ferring again  to  a  committee. 

RE-€OM-MO'NI-€aTE,  v.  i.  [re  and  communicate.] 
To  communicate  again. 

RE-COM-PAGT',  v.  U    [re  and  compact.]     To  join 

Repair 
And  recompacl  my  scattered  body.  Donne. 

RE-COM-PACT'ED,  pp.    Joined  anew. 
RE-COM-PACT'ING,  ppr.     Joining  anew. 
RE-eOM-PEN-SA'TION,  n.      Recompense.       [JVot 

REC'OM-PENSE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  recompenser ;  re  and  com- 
poser.] 

1.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  return  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  any  thing  given,  done,  or  suffered  ;  as,  to  rec- 
ompense a  person  fur  services,  for  fidelity,  or  for  sacri- 
fices of  time,  for  loss  or  damages. 

The  Word  is  followed  by  the  person  or  the  service. 
We  recompense  a  person  tor  his  services,  or  we  recom- 
pense his  kindness.  It  is  usually  found  more  easy  to 
neglect  than  to  recompense  a  favor. 

2.  To  requite ;  to  repay  ;  to  return  an  equivalent; 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  —  Rom.  xii. 

3.  To  make  an  equivalent  return  in  profit  or  prod- 
uce. The  labor  of  man  is  recompensed  by  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

4.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  amends  by  any  thing 
equivalent. 

Solyman  —  i 

5.  To  make  restitution  or  an  equivalent  return  for. 
Num.  v. 

REC'OM-PENSE,  n.  An  equivalent  returned  for  any 
thing  given,  done,  or  suffered  ;  compensation  ;  re- 
ward ;  amends ;  as,  a  recompense  for  services,  for 
damages,  for  loss,  &.C. 

2.  Requital ;  return  of  evil  or  suffering  or  other 
equivalent ;  as  a  punishment. 

To  me  belonged)  vengeance  and  recompense.  — Deut.  xxxii. 
And  every  trans^n  -^iun  and  .  li.-. .!  ji^H-  m,'  u-ciived  a  just  recom- 
pense of  reward.  — Heb.  ii. 

RECOM-PENS-.ED,  (-penst,)  pp.  Rewarded  ;  requi- 
ted. 

REC'OM-PENS-ING,  ppr  Rewarding;  compensa- 
ting ;  requiting. 

RE€OM-PILE'MENT,n.  [re  and  compilement.]  New 
compilation  or  digest ;  as,  a  rccompilement  of  laws. 

RE-COM-P6SE',  w.  t.     |  re  and  compose.] 

1  To  quiet  anew  ;  to  compose  or  tranquilize  that 
which  is  ruffled  or  disturbed;  as,  to  recompose  the 
mind.  Taylor. 

2.  To  compose  anew  ;  to  form  or  adjust  again. 


RE  €OM-PoS5'£D,  (pozd',)  pp.  Quieted  again  after 
agitation  ;_formed  anew  ;  composed  a  second  time. 

RE-€OM-POS'ING,  ppr.  Rendering  tranquil  after 
agitation  ;  forming  or  adjusting  anew. 

RE-eOM-PO-SI"TION,  (-kom-po-zish'un,)  n.  Com- 
position renewed. 

REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reconcil- 
ed ;  capable  of  renewed  friendship.  The  parties  are 
not  reconcilable. 

2.  That  may  be  made  to  agree  or  be  consistent; 
consistent. 

The  different  t 

3.  Capable  of  being  adjusted;  as,  the   difference 
between  the  parties  is  reconcilable. 

REe-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
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reconcilable  ;  consistency  ;  as,  the  reconcilableness  of 
'  "parts  of  Scripture  which  apparently  disagree. 

2.  Possibility  of  being  restored  to  friendship  and 

harmony. 

REC-ON-CIL'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  reconcilable  manner. 

REC-ON-CILE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  reconcilier  ;  L.  reconcilio  ; 

re  and  concilio  ;  con  and  cn(o,  to  ca(f,  Gr.  koXcoj.     The 

literal  sense  is,  to  call  back  into  union.] 

1.  To  conciliate  anew ;  to  call  back  into  union  and 
friendship  the  affections  which  have  been  alienated; 
to  restore  to  friendship  or  favor  after  estrangement ; 
as,  to  reconcile  men  or  parties  that  have  been  at  va- 
riance. 


2  Cor. 


Propitious  now  and  reconciled  by  prayer.  Dryder. 

Go  tliy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brothel 
We  pray  vuu  in  LhrM's  al-  .id  be  ye  reconcU- 
v.    Eph.  ii.    Col.  i. 

2.  To  bring  to  acquiescence,  content,  or  quiet  sub- 
mission ;  with  to  ;  as,  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  afflic- 
tions. It  is  our  duty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence. 

3.  To  make  consistent  or  congruous  ;  to  bring  to 
agreement  or  suitableness  ;  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  nun   [iinuii^  ilv     uin-Tit.-,  uml,  mnod  how  to  reconcile 

manual  labor  willi  affairs  of  slate.  Locke. 

Some  figures  iriuut:n,ua  and  misshaped  appear, 

Which,  but  pru|juriii.>ncd  !<>  th-ii  IIltIiI  and  place, 

Due  distance  reconciles  lo  Ibrm  and  grace.  Pope. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  as,  to  reconcile  differences 
or  quarrels. 

REC-ON-ClL'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  into  friendship 
from  a  state  of  disagreement  or  enmity;  made  con- 
sistent ;  adjusted. 
REC-ON-Cf  LE'MENT,  n.  Reconciliation  ;  renewal 
of  friendship.  Animosities  sometimes  make  recon- 
cilnnrut  impracticable. 
2.  Friendship  renewed. 

No  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 


REC-ON-CiL'ER,  ?t.    One  who  reconciles;  one  who 
brings  parties  at  variance  into  renewed  friendship. 
Fell. 
2.  One  who  discovers  the  consistence  of  proposi- 
tions. Norris. 
REG-ON-CIL-I-a'TION,  n.    [Fr.,   from  L.  reconciU 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling  parties  at  variance  ;  re- 
newal of  friendship  after  disagreement  or  enmity. 

Reconciliation  and  fri -ndoltip  with  God,  really  form  the  basis  of 
all  rational  and  true  enjoyment.  jS1.  Miller. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  means  by  which  sinners  are 
reconciled  and  brought  into  a  state  of  favor  with 
God,  after  natural  estrangement  or  enmity ;  the  atone- 
ment ;  expiation. 

ople  and  upon  thy 

reconciliation   for  iniquity.       Dan.    ix. 
Heb.ii. 
3  'Agreement  of  things  seemingly  opposite,  differ- 
ent, or  inconsistent.  Rovers. 

RE€-ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Able  or  tending  to  rec- 
oncile. Hall. 

REC-ON-ClL'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  into  favor  and 
friendship  after  variance  ;  bringing  to  content  or  sat 
isfact'on;  showing  to  be  consistent;  adjusting; 
making  to  agree. 

RE-€ON-DEN-SA'TION,n.   The  act  of  recondensing. 

RE-CON-DENSE',  (re-kon  dens',)  v.  t.  [re  and  con- 
dense.]    To  condense  again.  Boyle. 

RE-CON-DENS'  FA),  (-delist',)  pp.     Condensed  anew. 

RE-CON-DENS'ING,  ppr.     Condensing  again. 

REC'ON-DlTE,  a.  [L.  rcconditus,  rccondo ;  re  and 
condo,  to  conceal.] 

1.  Secret;  hidden  from  the  view  or  intellect;  ab- 
struse ;  as,  reoviulite  causes  of  things. 

2.  Profound;  dealing  in  things  abstruse;  as,  rec- 
ondite studies. 

RE-CON'DI-TO-RY,  n.  [Supra.]  A  repository,  a 
storehouse  or  magazine.     [Little  used.]  Ash. 

RE-CON-DUCT',  v.  t.  [re  and  conduct.]  To  conduct 
back  or  again.  Dryden. 

RE-CON-DUCT'ED,  pp.    Conducted  back  or  again. 

RE-CON-DUCT'ING,  ppr.    Conducting  back  or  again. 

RE-CON-FIRM',  v.  t.  [re  and  confirm.]  To  confirm 
anew.  Clarendon. 

RE-CON-FTRM'£D,  pp.     Confirmed  anew 

RE-CON-JOIN',  v.  t.  [re  and  conjoin.]  To  join  or 
conjoin  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-CO  N- JO  [N'.ED,j>p.    Joined  again. 

RE  CON-JOIN'ING,  ppr     Joining  anew. 

RE^€ON'NOlS-SANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  examination 
of  a  tract  of  country,  either  in  the  operations  of  war, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  rail- 
road, &c.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-CON-NOI'TER,  )  o.  t.     [Fr.  reconnoitre  ;   re  and 

RECON-NOI'TRE,  (      connoitrc,  to  know.] 

To  view  ;  to  survey  ;  to  examine  by  the  eye  ;  par- 
ticularly, in  military  affairs,  to  examine  the  state  of 
an  enemy's  army  or  camp,  or  the  ground  for  military 
operations. 

RE-CO  N-NtJl'TER-£D,  )pp.    Viewed;  examined  by 

RE-CON-NOI'TR.ED,      j      personal  observation. 


RE-eON'OUER,  (re-konk'er,)  v.  t.     [re  and  conquer; 
Fr.  reconipuerir.] 
1.  To  conquer  again  ;  to  recover  by  conquest. 

Davies. 
•  2.  To  recover ;  to  regain.     [A  French  use.] 
RE-CON'QUER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Conquered  again ;  re- 

RE-CON'QUER-ING,  ppr      Conquering  again;  re- 
covering. 
RE-CON'QUEST,  (-kon'kwest,)   n     A  second  con- 

RE-€ON'SE-€RaTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  consecrate.]  To 
consecrate  anew. 

RE-CON'SE-CRa-TED,  pp.    Consecrated  again. 

RE-CON'SE-CRA-TING,  ppr.     Consecrating  again. 

RE-€ON-SE-€Ra'TION,  n.  A  renewed  consecra- 
tion. 


2.  n  deliberative  assemblies  to  take  up  for  renewed 
consideration  that  which  has  been  previously  acted 
upon,  as  a  motion,  vote,  &c. 

RE-CON-SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  A  renewed  considera- 
tion or  review  in  the  mind. 

2.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  the  taking  up  for  re- 
newed consideration  of  that  which  has  been  previ- 
ously- acted  upon. 

RE-CON-SID'ER-JED,  pp.  Considered  again  ;  taken 
up  for  renewed  consideration. 

RE-CON-SID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Considering  again  ;  tak- 
ing up  for  renewed  consideration. 

RE-CON'SO-LATE,  v.  U  To  console  or  comfort  again. 
[Mot  in  use]  Wotton. 

RE-CON-STRUCT',  v.  t.  To  construct  again ;  to  re- 
build. 

RE-CON-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Rebuilt. 

RE-eON-STRUC'TION,    n.      Act    of    constructing 

RECON-VeNE',  v.  t.  [re  and  convene.]  To  convene 
or  call  together  again 

RE-CON-VeNE',  v.  i.  To  assemble  or  come  together 
again. 

It E-('(  >N-VeN'£D,  pp.     Assembled  anew. 

RE-CON-VeN'ING,  ppr.     Assembling  anew. 

RE-CON-VER'SION,  n.  [re  and  conversion.]  A  sec- 
ond conversion.  Weever. 

RE-CON-VERT',  v.  t.  [re  and  convert.]  To  convert 
again. 

RE-CON-VERT'ED,  pp.    Converted  again. 

RE-CON-VERT'ING,  ppr.    Converting  again 

RE-CON-VEY',  -Kon-va',)  a.  t.    [re  and  convey.]     To 
convey  back  or  to  its  former  place  ;  as,  to  reconvey 
goods. 
2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner ;  as,  to  re- 

RE-CON-VEY'ANCE,  (-kon-va'ans,)  n.  The  act  of 
reconveying  or  transferring  a  title  back  to  a  former 

RE-CON-VEY'£D,  (-kon-vade',)  pp.  Conveyed  back  ; 
transferred  to  a  former  owner. 

RE-CON-VEY'ING,  (-kon-va'ing,)  ppr.  Conveying 
back  ;  transferring  to  a  former  owner. 

RE-CORD',  v.  t.  [L.  recorder,  to  call  to  mind,  to  re- 
member, from  re  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart  or  mind  ; 
Sp.  recordar,  to  remind,  also  to  awake  from  sleep  ; 
Port,  to  remind,  to  con  a  lesson,  or  get  by  heart ;  Fr. 
recorder,  to  con  a  lesson,  also  to  record.] 

1.  To  register :  to  enroll ;  to  write  or  enter  in  a 
book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
authentic  or  correct  evidence  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  ;  to  record  a  deed  or  lease; 
to  record  historical  events. 

2.  To  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory  ;  as, 
to  record  the  sayings  of  another  in  the  heart. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  Milton. 

4.  To  recite  ;  to  repeat.     [Not  in  use.]     Fairfax. 

5.  To  call  to  mind.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
RE-CORD',  v.  i.    To  sing  or  repeut  a  tune.     [Not  in 

use.]  .  Shuk. 

RECORD,  ii.  A  register,  an  authentic  or  official  copy 
of  any  writing,  or  account  of  any  facts  and  proceed- 
ings, entered  in  a  book  for  preservation  ;  or  the  book 
containing  such  copy  or  account :  as,  the  records  of 
statutes  or  of  judicial  courts  ;  the  records  of  a  town 
or  palish.  Records  are  properly  the  registers  of 
official  transactions,  made  by  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  proceedings  are 
directed  by  law  to  be  recorded. 
2.  Authentic  memorial ;  as,  the  records  of  past 

*Court  of  record,  is  a  court  whose  acts  and  judicial 
proceedings  are  enrolled  on  parchment  or  in  books 
for  a  perpetual  memorial  ;  and  their  records  are  the 
highest  evidence  of  facts,  and  their  truth  cannot  be 
called  in  question. 

Debt  of  record,  is  a  debt  which  appears  to  be  due 
by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record^  as  upon 
judgment  or  a  recognizance. 
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Trial  by  record,  is  where  a  matter  of  record  is 
pleaded,  and  the  opposite  party  pleads  that  there  is 
no  such  record.  In  this  case,  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence  being  ad- 
missible. Blackstone. 

REG-ORU-5'TION,  n.     [L.  recordatio.] 

Remembrance.     [Not  in  use.]        Shak.     Wotton. 

RE-CORD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Registered  ;  officially  en- 
tered in  a  book  or  on  parchment ;  imprinted  on  the 
memory. 

RE-eORD'ER,  n.  A  person  whose  official  duty  is  to 
register  writings  or  transactions ;  one  who  enrolls  or 

2.  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  some  cities  and 
boroughs  ;  so  called  because  his  court  is  a  court  of 
record.  Brande. 

3.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  flageolet  or  wind  instrument. 

The  figures  of  rrrorilers,  llni s,  and  pip-s,  are  straight ;  lint  the 
recorder  hath  a  less  bore,  and  a  greater  above  and  below. 

RE-CORD'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  recorder. 
RE-eORD'ING,    ppr.      Registering  ;    enrolling  ;    im- 
printing on  the  memory. 
U  E-eORD'ING,  n.  Act  of  placing  on  record  ;  a  record. 
RE-COUCH',  v.  i.    [re  and  couch.}    To  retire  again  to 

a  lodge,  as  lions.  Wotton. 

RE-COUNT',  w.  t.  [Fr.  reconter ;  Sp.  recontar ;  It.  rac- 
contare  :  re  and  count.] 

To  relate  in  detail ;  to  recite  ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the 
particulars  ;  to  rehearse. 

Say  from  these  slorion.  seeds  what  harvest  flowi, 

Recount  our  bl<\->siii^,   uul  cmn|.are  our  woes.  Dryden. 

RE-COUNT'ED,  pp.   Related  or  told  in  detail ;  recited. 

RE-COUNT'ING,  ppr.  Relating  in  a  series  ;  nar- 
rating. 

RE-COUNT'MENT,  n.  Relation  in  detail ;  recital. 
[Little  used.]  Slialc. 

RE-eOUR'£D,  for  Recovered  or  Recueed.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

RE-G5URSE',  n.     [Fr.  reeours;  It.  ricorso  ;  Sp.  recur- 
so  ;  L.  recursus  ;  re  and  cursus,  curro,  to  run.] 
Literally,  a  running  back  ;  a  return. 

1.  Return  ;  new  attack.     [Not  in  use.]     Brown. 

2.  A  going  to  with  a  request  or  application,  as  for 
aid  or  protection.  Children  have  recourse  to  their 
parents  for  assistance. 

3.  Application  of  efforts,  art,  or  labor.  The  gen- 
oral  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  effect  his  purpose. 

4.  Access.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Frequent  passage.  Shak. 

6.  Without  recourse.  When  a  person,  who  indorses 
over  a  note,  draft,  &c,  to  another  person,  adds  the 
words  without  recourse,  he  is  not  liable  to  pay,  if  the 
maker  of  the  note,  &c,  should  fail  to  make  pay- 
ment. Bouvier. 

RE-COURSE',  v.  i.     To  return.     [Not  used.]      Fox. 

RE-CCURSE'FTJL,  a.  Moving  alternately.  [Not  in 
use.]  Drayton. 

RE-COVER,  (re-kuv'er,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  recouvrer;  It.  ri- 
coverare,  or  ricuperare  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  recobrar ,-  L. 
rccupero  ;  re  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  regain  ;  to  get  or  obtain  that  which  was  lost; 
as,  to  recover  stolen  goods  ;  to  recover  a  town  or  ter- 
ritory which  an  enemy  had  taken  ;  to  recover  sight 
or  senses ;  to  recover  health  or  strength  after  sick- 
ness. 

rat  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away.  —  I 


2.  To  restore  from  sickness ;  as,  to  recover  one 
from  leprosy.     2  Kings  v. 

3.  To  revive  from  apparent  death  ;  as,  to  recover  a 
drowned  man. 

4.  To  gain  by  reparation  ;  to  repair  the  loss  of,  or 
to  repair  an  injury  done  by  neglect ;  as,  to  recover 
lost  time. 


Goodr 


,  have  lapses  and  failings  to  lament  and  recover. 


5.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state  by  liberation 
from  capture  or  possession. 

That  they  may recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

6.  To  gain  as  a  compensation  ;  to  obtain  in  return 
for  injury  or  debt ;  as,  to  recover  damages  in  tres- 
pass ;  to  recover  debt  and  cost  in  a  suit  at  law. 

7.  To  reach  ;  to  come  to. 

The  fop-et  is  not  three  leagues  off; 

If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.  Shak. 

8.  To  obtain  title  to  by  judgment  in  a  court  of 
law  ;  as,  to  recover  lands  in  ejectment  or  common 
recovery. 

RE-€OV'ER,  (re-kuv'er,)  v.  i.    To  regain  health  after 
sickness  ;  to  grow  well ;  followed  by  of  or  from. 

Go,  inquire  of  Peuil/.ebuh,  tie-  cr"d  of  Ekrun,  whether  1  shall  re- 
cover o/lhis  disease.  —  2  Kings  i. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition  after 
fortune  ;  as,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  poverty  or  de- 
pression. 

3.  To  obtain  a  judgment  in  law  ;  to  succeed  in  a 
lawsuit.     The  plaintiff  has  recovered  in  his  suit. 

RE-eOV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-a-bl,)  a.     That  may  be 
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regained  or  recovered.    Goods  lost  or  sunk  in  the 
ocean  are  not  recoverable. 

2.  That  may  be  restored  from  sickness. 

3.  That  may  be  brought  back  to  a  former  condition. 

A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable.  Shak. 

4.  That  may  be  obtained  from  a  debtor  or  posses- 
sor.    The  debt  is  recoverable. 

RE-COV'ER-ED,  (-kuv'erd,)  pp.  or  a.  Regained  ;  re- 
stored ;  obtained  by  judicial  decision. 

RE-COV-ER-EE',  n.  In  law,  the  tenant  or  person 
against  whom  a  judgment  is  obtained  in  common  re- 
covery. Blackstone. 

RE-GO V'ER-ING,  ppr.  Regaining;  obtaining  in  re- 
n  or  by  judgment  in  law  ;  regaining  health. 

RE-COV-ER-OR',  n.  In  law,  the  demandant,  or  per- 
son who  obtains  a  judgment  in  his  favor  in  common 
recovery.  Blackstone. 

RE-CO  V'ER-Y,  (-kuv'er-y,)  «.t  The  act  of  regaining, 
retaking,  or  obtaining  possession  of  any  thing  lost. 
The  crusades  were  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens.  We  offer  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

2.  Restoration  from  sickness  or  apparent  death. 
The  patient  has  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fever.  Re- 
covery from  a  pulmonary  affection  is  seldom  to  be 
expected.  Directions  are  given  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons. 

3.  The  capacity  of  being  restored  to  health.    The 


diet  and  judgment  of  court  from  an  opposing  party 
in  a  suit;  as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damages,  and 
costs  by  a  plaintiff;  the  recovery  of  cost  by  a  defend- 
ant ;  the  recovery  of  land  in  ejectment. 

Common  recovery,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  assurance 
by  matter  of  record,  or  a  suit  or  action,  actual  or  fic- 
titious, by  which  lands  are  recovered  against  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery  binds  all  per- 
sons, and  vests  an  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  recov- 
eror.  Blackstone. 

REG'RE-AN-CY,  n.  A  cowardly  yielding;  mean- 
spiritedness. 

REC'RE-ANT,  a.  [Norm,  recreant,  cowardly,  prop- 
erly, crying  out,  from  recrier,  that  is,  begging.  See 
Craven.] 

1.  Crying  for  mercy,  as  a  combatant  in  the  trial  by 
battle  ;  yielding  ;  hence,  cowardly  ;  mean-spirited. 

2.  Apostate  :  false.  [Blaclistone. 
Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Turned  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false.  Milton. 

REG'RE-ANT,  n.  One  who  yields  in  combat,  and 
cries  craven  ;  one  who  begs  for  mercy  ;  hence,  a 
mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch.  Blackstone. 

REG'RE-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  recreo  ;  re  and  creo,  to  create  ; 
Fr.  recreer  ,-  It.  ricrcare  ;  Sp.  recrear.] 

1.  To  refresh  after  toil ;  to  reanimate,  as  languid 
spirits  or  exhausted  strength  ;  to  amuse  or  divert  in 
weariness. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  place  before  them 
colors  mixed  u  nl>  l.hn   ami  e,reen,  to  recreate  their  ryes. 
Drytlen. 

St.  John  is  said  to  have  recreated  himself  with  sporting  u  ith  a 
tame  partridge.  Taylor. 

2.  To  gratify  ;  to  delight. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrilB  with  their  aromatic  scent. 

3.  To  relieve  ;  to  revive ;  as,  to  recreate  the  lungs 
with  fresh  air.  Harvey. 

REG' RE-ATE,  v.  i.    To  take  recreation.      Addison. 
RE-CRE-aTE',  v.  t.    To  create  or  form  anew. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  inBtead  of  reinforcing,  it  was 
necessary  to  re-create  the  army.  Marshall. 

REG'RE-a-TED,  pp.  Refreshed ;  diverted  ;  amused  ; 
gratified. 

RE-t'RE-AT'ED,  pp.    Created  or  formed  anew. 

REC'RE-A-TING,  ppr.  Refreshing  after  toil ;  reani- 
mating the  spirits  or  strength  ;  diverting  ;  amusing. 

RE-CRE-AT'ING,  ppr.    Creating  or  forming  anew. 

REC-RE-A'TION,  n.     Refreshment  of  the  strength 
and  spirits  after  toil  ;  amusement ;  diversion.    South. 
2.  Relief  from  toil  or  pain ;  amusement  in  sorrow 
or  distress.  Sidney. 

RE-GRE-A'TION,  n.    A  forming  anew. 

REC'RE-A-TIVE,  «.  Refreshing;  giving  new  vigor 
or  animation  ;  giving  relief  after  labor  or  pain  ;  amus- 
ing ;  diverting.  Choose  such  sports  as  are 
and  healthful. 


REG'RE-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     With  I 


She 


REG'RE-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  re- 
freshing or  diverting. 

REC'RE-MENT,  n.     [L.  recrementum ;  probably  rt 
cerno,  to  secrete.] 

Superfluous  matter  separated  from  that  which  is 
useful;    dross;    scoria;  spume  ;  as,  the  rccreme 
ore,  or  of  the  blood. 

REC-RE-MENT'AL,  )  a.        Drossy  ; 

REC-RE-J1EN-TI''TIAL,  (-tish'al,)     S    consisting  of 

REG-RE-MEN-TI''TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  >      superfluous 
matter  separated  from  that  which  is  valuable. 

Fourcroy. 
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RE-GRIM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  recriminer;   L.  re  and 
criminor,  to  accuse.] 
1.  To  return  one  accusation  with  another. 


2.  To  charge  an  accuser  with  the  like  crime. 

RE-CRIM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     To  accuse  in  return.    South. 

RE-CRIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  Returning  one  accusation 
with  another. 

RE-CRIM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  return  of  one  accusa- 
tion with  another. 

2.  In  law,  an  accusation  brought  by  the  accused 
against  the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact.         Encyc. 

RE-GRIM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  He  that  accuses  the  accuser 
of  a  like  crime. 

RE-GRIM'IN-A-TO-RY,  )  a.    Retorting  accusation. 

KE-GIUM'IN-A-TIVE,     |  Burke. 

RE-GROSS',  v.  t.  To  cross  a  second  time.   Washington. 

RE-CROSS'iil),  (-krost',)  pp.    Grossed  a  second  time. 

RE  CROSS'ING,  ppr.     Crossing  a  second  time. 

RE-CRfJ'DEN-GY.     See  Recrudesce.ncy. 

RE-CRU-DES'CENCE,  )n.     [from    L.   recriulescens ; 

RE-GRU-DES'CEN-CY,  j  re  and  crudesco,  to  grow 
raw  ;  crudus,  raw.] 

The  state  of  becoming  sore  again.  Bacon. 

RE-CRU-DES'CENT,  a.  Growing  raw,  sore,  or  pain- 
ful again. 

RE-GROIT',  (re-krute'J  v.  t.  [Fr.  recruter;  It.  re- 
clutare  ;  Sp.  rcclutar  i  Port,  rcelutar  or  recrutar  ;  from 
the  root  of  Fr.  recroitre  ;  re  and  croitre,  to  grow,  L. 
cresco  ;  It.  ricresccre,  to  increase.] 

1.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies  any  thing  wasted. 
We  say,  fund  recruits  the  flesh  ;  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise recruit  the  spirits. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their  color.    Glanville. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  men  any  deficiency  of 
troops  ;  as,  to  recruit  an  armv. 

RE-tROIT',  (re-krute',)  v.  i.  To  gain  new  supplier  of 
any  thing  wasted  ;  to  gain  flesh,  health,  spirits,  &c. ; 
as,  lean  cattle  recruit  in  fresh  pastures. 

2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  ;  to  raise  new 
soldiers.  Addison. 

RE-CRUlT',  (re-krute',)  n.  The  supply  of  any  thing 
wasted  ;  chiefly,  a  new  raised  soldier  to  supply  the 
deficiency  id'  an  army. 

RE-GROIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  new  sup- 
plies of  what  is  wasted. 

RE-CRuIT'lNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Furnishing  with  fresh 
supplies  ;  raising  new  soldiers  for  an  army. 

RE-GROIT'ING,  ti.  The  business  of  raising  new  sol- 
diers to  supply  the  loss  of  men  in  an  army. 

RE-CROIT'IUENT,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  raising 
new  supplies  of  men  fir  an  army.  Walsh. 

RE  CRYS-TAL-Ll-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  a 
second  crystallizing. 

RE-CRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  i.  To  crystallize  a  second 
time.  .  Henry. 

REGT'AN"GLE,  (rekt'ang-gl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
rectangulus  ;  rectus,  right,  and  augulus,  angle.J 

A  right-angled  parallelogram.     The  term  rectangle 
in  geometry  corresponds  to  product  in  arithmetic. 
A.  D.  Stanley. 

REGT'AN"GLED,  (rekt'ang-gld,)  a.  Having  one  or 
more  right  angles,  or  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

Hut  ton. 

RECT-AN"GU-LAR,  (rekt-ang'gu-Iar,)  a.  Right- 
angled  ;  having  one  or  more  angles  of  ninety  de- 
grees. Hutton. 

RE€T-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.  With  or  at  right  an- 
gles. Brown. 

REC'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  rectify.]  That  may  be 
rectified  ;  capable  of  being  corrected  or  set  right ;  as, 
a  rectifiable  mistake. 

REG-Ti-Fl-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Rectify.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  correcting,  amending,  or  setting 
right  that  which  is  wrong  or  erroneous;  as,  the  rec- 
tification of  errors,  mistakes,  or  abuses.        Forbes. 

2.  In  chemistrij,l\\v  process  of  refining  or  purifying 
any  substance  by  repeated  distillation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  grosser  parts  ;  as,  the  rectification  of  spirits 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  determination  of  a  straight 
Ijne,  whose  length  is  equal  to  a  portion  of  a  curve. 

Brande. 

4.  Rectification  of  a  globe,  is  the  adjustment  of  it, 
preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  prohlem. 

REC'TI-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  set  or 
made  right ;  refined  by  repeated  distillation  or  subli- 
mation ;  adjusted. 

REC'TI-FI-ER,  n.    One  that  corrects  or  amends. 

2.  One  who  refines  a  substance  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  determining  the  varia- 
tions of  the  compass,  in  order  to  rectify  the  course 
of  a  ship.  Hutton. 

RECTIFY,  v.  t.f  [Fr.  rectifier;  It.  rettificare;  Sp. 
rectificar;  L.  rectus,  right,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  right;  to  correct  that  which  is  wrong, 
erroneous,  or  false  ;  to  amend  ;  as,  to  rectify  errors, 
mistakes,  or  abuses;  to  rectify  the  will,  the  judg- 
ment, opinions  ;  to  rectify  disorders.  Hooker.   Addison. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  refine  by  repeated  distillation  or 
sublimation,  by  which  the  fine  parts  of  a  substance 
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are  separated  from  the  grosser ; 


rectify  spirit 
Encyc. 

3.  To  rectify  a  globe,  is  to  adjust  it  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem.  Hutton. 
REC'TI-F¥-ING,  ppr.    Correcting ;    amending ;    re- 
fining by  repeated  distillation  or  sublimation  ;  ad- 
justing. 
REC-TI-LIN'E-AL, )  a.    [L.  rectus,  right,  and  linea, 
REC-TI-LIN'E-AR,  j     line.] 

Right-lined  ;  consisting  of  a  right  line,  or  of  right 
lines  ;  bounded  by  right  lines  ;   straight ;    as,  a  rec- 
tilinear figure  or  course ;  a  rectilinear  side  or  way. 
Newton. 
REG-TI-LIN'E-AR-LY,  adv.     In  a  right  line. 
REe-TI-UN'E-OUS,  a.     Rectilinear.     [  Obs.]     Ray. 
RE€'TI-TUDE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  rectus,  right,  straight ; 
It.  rettitudine  ;  Sp.  rectitud :  literally,  straightness,  but 
not  applied  to  material  things.] 

In  morality,  Tightness  of  principle  or  practice  ;  up- 
rightness of  mind  ;  exact  conformity  to  troth,  or  to 
the  rules  prescribed  for  moral  conduct,  either  by  di- 
vine or  human  laws.  Rectitude  of  mind  is  the  dis- 
position to  act  in  conformity  to  any  known  standard 
of  right,  truth,  or  justice  ;  rectitude  of  conduct  is  the 
actual  conformity  to  such  standard.  Perfect  rectitude 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  more  near- 
ly the  rectitude  of  men  approaches  to  the  standard  of 
the  divine  law,  the  more  exalted  and  dignified  is 
their  character.  Want  of  rectitude  is  not  only  sinful, 
but  debasing. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  conscious  rectitude  —  in  comparison  with 
which  the  treasures  of  earth  are  not  worth  naming. 

J.  JJawes. 
RECTOR,  n.      [L.  rector,  from  rego,  rectum,  to  rule  ; 
Fl.  recleur;  It.  rettore.] 

1.  A  ruler  or  governor. 

God  is  the  supreme  Rector  of  the  world.  Bale. 

[This  application  of  the  word  is  unusual.] 

2.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  aclersyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  anil  has  1 1 1 < -  tithes,  &c. ; 
orthe  parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  chief  elective  officer  of  some  universities, 
as  in  France  and  Scotland.  The  same  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  president  of  a  college  in  New 
i    !.  i   ad,  but  it  is  now  in  disuse. 

4.  The  head  master  of  a  public  school. 

5.  The  superior  officer  or  chief  of  a  convent  or 
religious  house  ;  and  among  the  Jesuits,  the  superior 
of  a  house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college.        Eneyc. 

REC'TOR-AL,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  rector. 
REC-To'RI-AL,  j  Blackstone. 

REe'TOR-SHIP,  (  n.    The  office  or  rank  of  a  rector. 
REe'TOR-ATE,  j    .  Shak. 

RE6'TO-RY,  n.  In  England,  a  parish  church,  par- 
sonage, or  spiritual  living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes, 
and  glebes.  Encyc. 

2.  A  rector's  mansion  or  parsonage-house.    Encyc. 
RE€'TRESS,  }■         rL  rMtril  i 
RE€'TRIX,     ("•     l>«««*-.l 

A  governess.  B.  Jonson. 

RECTUM,  n.     [L.1     In  anatomy,  the  third  and  last 

of  the  large  intestines ;  so  named  because  supposed 

by  the  old  anatomists  to  be  straight.  Brande. 

RE-6'TUS   IN   -eZr'RI-A,    [L.]     Literally,   right    in 

court ;  standing  free  from  charge  or  accusation. 
REC-lJ-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  recubo  ;  re  and  cubo,  to  lie 
down.] 
The  act  of  lying  or  leaning.  {Little  used.]  Brown. 
RE-eCLE',  v.  i.   To  recoil.  [Not  used.]  [See  Recoil.] 

Barret. 
RE-CUMB',   (re-kum',)   v.  i.    [L.  recumbo;    re  and 
cumbo,  to  lie  down.] 
To  lean  ;  to  recline  ;  to  repose.  Allen. 

RE-eUM'BENCE,  n.     [from  L.  recumbens.] 

The  act  of  reposing  or  resting  in  confidence. 

Ld.  North. 
RE-CUM'BEN-CY,  n.      The  posture  of  leaning,  re- 
clining, or  lying.  Brown. 
2.  Rest ;  repose  ;  idle  state.  Locke. 
RE-eUM'BENT,  a.     [L.  recumbens.] 

1.  Leaning  ;  reclining  ;  as,  the  recumbent  posture 
of  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

2.  Reposing  ;  inactive  ;  idle.  Young. 
RE-€UM'BENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  recumbent  posture. 
RE-Cu'PER-A-BLE,  a.  Recoverable.  Cliaucer. 
RE-CU-PER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  rccuperatio.] 

Recovery,  as  of  any  thing  lost. 

RE-€0'PE11-A-TIVE,     (a.     Tending 

RE-Cu'PER-A-TO-RY,  j      pertaining 

RE-CUR',  v.  i.     [L.  recurro  ;  re  and  cu 

recourir.] 

1.  To  return  to  the  thought  or  mind. 

When  any  word   has  been   used  to  signify  an  idea 
will  recur  in  tin:  ii.uk]  wh''n  the  wia.i  is  Ikmi, 

2.  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse. 

Y  *.D  avoid    succession  in  eternal    existence,  they 

punctuin  etuis  <A  the  school*,  tlicv  will  very  little  help  ub  to 
a  more  positive  idea  cf  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

3.  To  occur  at  a  stated  interval,  or  according  to 
some  regular  rule  ;  as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-night. 

RE-GORE',  v.  t.     [re  and  cure.]     To  cure  ;  to  recover 

[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UE-GuRE',  n.    Cure  ;  recovery.  [Not  in  use.]  Knolles. 


to    recovery  ; 
>  recovery. 
■o,  to  run  ;  Fr. 


RED 

RE-CuRE'LESS,   o.    Incapable  of  cure  or  remedy. 

[Not  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-€UR'RENCE,   j  n.     [See  Recur.]      Return;   as, 

RE-GUR'REN-CY,  (      the  recurrence  of  error.  Brown. 

Resort ;  the  having  recourse. 
RE-CUR'RENT,  a.     [L.  recurrent.] 

1.  Returning  from  time  to  time;  as,  recurrent  pains 
of  a  disease.  Harvey. 

2.  In  crystallography,  a  recurrent  crystal  is  one 
whose  faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two  different  num- 
bers which  succeed  each  other  several  times,  as  4, 
8,  4,  8,  4.     [Not  used.] 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  recurrent  nerve  is  a  branch  of 
the  par  vagum,  given  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  which  is  reflected  and  runs  up  along  the  tra- 
chea to  the  larvnx.  Wistar. 

RE-€UR'RING,>Pr.  or  a.     Returning  to  the  thought 
or  mind  ;  resorting  or  having  recourse  to  ;  occurring 
according  to  some  regular  rule. 
RE-GUR'SION,  (re-kur'shun,)  n.     [L.  recursus,  recur- 
ro ;  re  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Return.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

RE-CURV'ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  recurvo;re  and  curvo,  to 
bend.] 

To  bend  back.  Pennant. 

RE-GURV'ATE,  a.  [L.  recurvatus.]  In  botany, 
when  applied  to  an  awn,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
D.  C.  Willxlcnow.  When  applied  to  a  petiole,  prickle, 
awn,  calyx,  or  corolla,  bent  outward  Martyn.  In  ap- 
plication to  a  leaf,  bent  or  curved  downward,  so  that 
the  convexity  is  upward.  Martyn.  Bent  downward 
in  a  greater  degree  than  rcclinatc,  but  not  so  much  as 
revolute. 
RE-CUR- VA'TION,  )  n.  A  bending  or  flexure  back- 
RE-CURV'I-TY,        \   •  ward.  Brown. 

RE-CURVE',  (re-kurv',)  v.  t.    [L.  recurvo,  supra.] 

To  bend  back. 
RE-CUR  V'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Bent  toward  the  ground. 
D.  C.  mildcnow. 
2.  Suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindley. 

RE-CUR V-I-ROS'TER,  n.     [L.  recurvus,  bent  back, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
A  bird  whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upward 


[avoset. 
Derham. 
[See  Recu- 

Colce. 
>  refuse ; 


RE-CURV'OUS,  a.     [L.  recurvus.] 

Bent  backward. 
RE-CU'SAN-CY,  n.      Non-conformity 

RE-Cfj'SANT,  a.     [L.  recusans,  recuse. 

and  the  root  of  causa,  signifying  to  drive.     The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  repel  or  drive  back.] 

Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  or  to  conform  to  the  established  rites  of  the 
church  ;  as,  a  recusant  lord.  Clarendon. 

RE-CH'SANT,  n.  [Supra.]  In  English  history,  a 
person  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a  popish  re- 
cusant, who  acknowledges  the  supremacy,  of  the 
pope.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  refuses  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England ;  a  non-conformist. 

holy  rites.  Holyday. 

[L.  recusatio.] 


REe-II-SA'TION, 

1.  Refusal. 

2.  In  iatc,  the  act  of  refusing  a  judge,  or  challeng 


on  account  of  h 
is  now  obsolete.] 
[Blackstone. 
to  challenge  that 
[The  practice  and 


ing  that  he  shall  not  try  the 

supposed  partiality.     [  This  practh 
RE-COSE',  v.  t.     [L.  recuse.] 

To  refuse  or  reject,  as  a  judge 

the  judge  shall  not  try  the  cause. 

the  word  are  obsolete.] 
RED,  a.     [Sax.  red,  read,  and  reod,  rude,  red,  ruddy 

D.  rood;  G.  roth;  Sw.rdtl;   Dan.  rod;  Corn,  ryd'h ; 

Ir.  ruadh ;  Arm.  ruydh  ;  W.  rhuz,  red,  ruddy  ;  Sans. 

rohida;  Russ.   rdeyu,  to  redden;   Gr.  cpuOpoc,  red, 

and  poSov,  a  rose,  from  its  color ;  Ar.  i,*  warada, 

to  be  present,  to  enter,  to  descend,  to  come,  to  in- 
vade, to  blossom,  to  stain  with  a  rose  color,  to  bring 


to  be  of  a  red  color;  deriv.  i  ,»  a  rose,  the  Gr  poSov  ; 

Ch.  Ill,  a  rose ;  Syr.  nearly  the  same  ;  Eth.  \U£.X 
warad,  to  descend,  to  bring  down.  These  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  words  are  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  IV,  to  de- 
scend, to  bring  down,  and  this  is  radically  the  same 
as  mi,  which  is  rendered  in  Hebrew,  to  descend  or 
come  down,  to  decline,  to  bring  down,  to  subdue,  to 
have  dominion  ;  Ch.  like  senses,  and  to  correct,  to 
chastise,  to  expand  or  open,  to  flow,  to  plow  ;  Syr.  to 
go,  to  walk,  to  journey,  L.  gradior,  also  to  correct, 
to  teach  ;  (qu.  L.  eritdio.)  The  Arabic  gives  the 
sense  of  rose,  which  may  be  from  opening,  as  blos- 
soms, a  sense  coinciding  with  the  Chaldee ;  and 
red  from  the  same  senso,  or  from  the  color  of  the  rose. 
The  Greeks  called  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  Eryth- 
rean  or  Red  Sea,  probably  from  Edom,  or  Idumea ; 
improperly  applying  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red,  to 
the  sea,  and  this  improper  application  has  come  down 
to  the  present  time.] 


RED 

A  term  denoting  a  bright  color,  resembling  blood. 
Red  is  a  simple  or  primary  color,  but  of  several  dif- 
ferent shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion, 
orange  red,  &c.  We  say,  red  color,  red  cloth,  red 
flame,  red  eyes,  red  cheeks,  red  lead,  &c. 

Red  men,  red  people,  red  children  ;  the  aboriginals  of 
America,  as  distinguished  from  the  whites.    Rawle. 

RED,  n.  A  red  color ;  as,  a  brighter  color,  the  best  of 
all  the  reds.  Newton. 

RE-DACT',  v.  t.     [L.  redactus,  redigo ;  red,  re,  and 

To  force  ;  to  reduce  to  form.     [Not  used.] 

Drummond. 
RE-DAC'TION,  n.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  digesting  or 
reducing  to  order ;  applied  to  literary  or  scientific 
materials,  law,  &c. 
2.  The  digest  thus  made.  Recent. 

RE-DAN',  n*  [Written  sometimes  Redent  and  Re- 
dens  ;  said  to  be  contracted  from  L.  recedens.  Lunier.] 
In  fortification,  a  kind  of  rampart  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V,  having  its  angle  toward  the  enemy. 

P.  Cyc. 
■guo  ,*  red,  re,  an  " 

RED-AR-Gfj'TION,™.  [Supra.]  Refutation;  convic- 
tion.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

RED'-BAY,  n.   A  tree  of  the  laurel  kind,  Laurus  Car- 
oliniensis,  growing  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
Sylva  Amer. 

RED'-BER-RI-ED,  (-ber'rid,)  a.  Having  or  bearing 
red  berries  ;  as,  red-berried  shrub  cassia.        Miller. 

RED'BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.  The  popular  name  of  several 
birds  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Tanagra  astiva,  or 
summer  redbird,  the  Tanagra  rubra,  and  the  Balti- 
more oriole  or  hang-nest. 

RED'-BOOK,  n.  In  England,  a  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  red  booh  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  ancient  record, 
in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  all  that  held 
lands  per  baroniam  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.    Brande. 

RED'BREAST,  (-brest,)  n.  A  bird  so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  breast,  the  robin,  which  see. 

RED'BUD,  n.  A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cercis,  al- 
so called  the  Judas-Tree.  P.  Cye. 

RED-CHALK',  (-chawk',)  n.  A  common  drawing  ma- 
terial.   It  is  an  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Dana. 

RED'eoAT,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  soldier  who  wears 
a  red  coat.  Drydcn. 

RED'eoAT-ED,  a.    Wearing  red  coats.  Scot*. 

RED'D£N,(red'n,)!).  L     [from  red.]     To  make  red. 
Drydcn. 

RED'D.EN,  (red'n,)  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  red. 

The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

2.  To  blush. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak.  Pope. 

RED'D£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  red  ;  grown  red. 

RED'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Making  or  becoming  red. 

RED-DEN'DUM,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  the  clause  by 
which  rent  is  reserved  in  a  lease. 

RED'DISH,o.    Somewhatred;  moderately  red.    Lev. 

RED'DISH-NESS,n.    Redness  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Boyle. 
RED-DI''TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.    [L.  reddo,  to  return.] 

1.  A  returning  of  any  thing ;  restitution  ;.  surren- 
der. Howell. 

2.  Explanation  ;  representation.  Milton. 
RED'DI-TIVE.a.     [L.  redditivus,  from  reddo.] 

Returning ;  answering  to  an  interrogative ;  a  term 
of  grammar.  Johnson. 

RED'DLE,  (red'dl,)  n.  [from  red.]  A  name  of  red- 
chalk,  which  see.  Dana. 

REDE,  n.     [Sax.  rmd.] 
_  Counsel ;  advice.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

RisDE,  v.  t.     To  counsel  or  advise.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

RE-DEEM',  v.  t.  [L.  redimo;  red,  re,  and  emo,  to  ob- 
tain or  purchase.] 

1.  To  purchase  back  ;  to  ransom ;  to  liberate  or 
rescue  from  captivity  or  bondage,  or  from  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  to  suffer  or  to  be  forfeited,  by  pay- 
ing an  equivalent ;  as,  to  redeem  prisoners  or  captured 
goods  ;  to  redeem  a  pledge. 

2.  To  repurchase  what  has  been  sold  ;  to  regain 
possession  of  a  thing  alienated,  by  repaying  the 
value  of  it  to  the  possessor. 

If  a  man  [shall]  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled 
may  redeem 


3.  To  rescue  ;  to  recover  ;  to  deliver  from. 

Th'  Almighty  from  the  grave 
Hath  me  redeemed.  Sandys. 

Jicdrrm    Isiju-1,    0  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.  —  Ps.  xjtv 

Deut.  vii. 
The  mass  of  earth  not  yet  redeemed  from  chaos.    5.  S.  Smah. 

4.  To  compensate,  to  make  amends  for. 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows.  Shale. 

By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.  Dryden. 

5.  To  free  by  making  atonement. 

Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse.  Shak. 

6.  To  pay  the  penalty  of. 
Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  rtdetm 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  P.REY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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7.  To  save. 

He  could  not  have  redeemed  a.  portion  of  hia  time  for  contenv 
plating  the  powers  of  nature.  6'.  S.  Smith. 

8.  To  perform  what  has  been  promised  ;  to  make 
good  by  performance  He  has  redeemed  his  pledge 
or  promise. 

9.  In  law,  to  recall  an  estate,  or  to  obtain  the  right 
to  reenter  upon  a  mortgaged  estate  by  paying  to  the 
mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses  or 
costs.  Blackstone. 

10.  In  theologij,  to  rescue  and  deliver  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God's  violated 
law,  by  obedience  and  suffering  in  the  place  of  the 
sinner,  or  by  doing  and  suffering  that  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  sinner's  obedience. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us.—  Gal.  iii.    Tit.  ii. 

11.  In  commerce,  to  purchase  or  pay  the  value,  in 
specie,  of  any  promissory  note,  bill,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  debt,  given  by  the  state,  by  a  company  or 
corporation,  or  by  an  individual.  The  credit  of  a 
state,  a  banking  company,  or  individuals,  is  good 
when  they  can  redeem  all  their  stock,  notes,  or  bills, 

To  redeem  time,  is  to  use  more  diligence  in  the  im- 
provement of  it ;  to  be  diligent  and  active  in  duty 
and  preparation.     Eph.  v. 
RE-DEEM' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  redeemed  ;  capa- 
ble of  redemption. 

2.  That  may  be  purchased  or  paid  for  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  brought  into  the  possession  of  government 
or  the  original  promisor. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  anuuity  redeemable  at  the  pleaBure  of  the 
government.  Hamilton. 

RE-DEEM' A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  re- 

RE-DEEM'J2D,  pp.  or  a.  Ransomed  ;  delivered  from 
bondage,  distress,  penalty,  liability,  or  from  the  pos- 
session of  another  by  paying  an  equivalent. 

RE-DEEM'ER,  n.    One  who  redeems  or  ransoms. 
2.  The  Savior  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ. 

RE-DEEM'ING,  ppr.  Ransoming  ;  procuring  deliv- 
erance from  captivity,  capture,  bondage,  sin,  dis- 
tress, or  liability  to  suffer,  by  the  payment  of  an 
equivalent. 

RE-DEEM'ING,  a.  That  does  or  may  redeem,  or 
make  amends  ;  as,  a  redeeming  net ;  redeeming  love. 

RE-DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  v.  i.  [re  and  deliberate.]  To 
deliberate  again. 

RE-DE-LIB'ER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  reconsider.     [Not  in 

RE-DE-LIV'ER,  v.  U    [re  and  deliver.']    To  deliver 

back.  Myliffe. 

2.  To  deliver  again  ;  to  liberate  a  second  time. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-ANCE,  n.    A  second  deliverance. 

RE-DE-LIVER-ED,  pp.  Delivered  back  ;  liberated 
again. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-ING,  ppr.  Delivering  back ;  libera- 
ting again. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-Y,  n.  The  act  of  delivering  back; 
also,  a  second  delivery  or  liberation. 

RE-DE-MAND',  v.  t.  [re  and  demand;  Fr.  rcde- 
mander.] 

To  demand  back  ;  to  demand  again.       Addison. 

RE-DE-MAND',  n.     A  demanding  back  again. 

RE-DE-MAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demanded 
back. 

RE-DE-MAND'ED,  pp.    Demanded  back  or  again. 

RE-DE-MA ND'ING,  ppr.     Demanding  back  or  again. 

RE-DE-MISE',  v.  t.  [re  and  demise.]  To  convey  or 
transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for 
life,  or  a  term  of  years.  Eiicyc. 

RE-DE-MISE',  n.  Reconveyance  ;  the  transfer  of  an 
estate  back  to  the  person  who  has  demised  it ;  as, 
the  demise  and  redemise  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple, 
fee-tail,  or  for  life  or  years,  by  mutual  leases. 

Encyc. 

RE-DE-MIS'ED,  pp.    Reconvcyed,  as  an  estate. 

RE-DE-MlS'ING,  ppr.     Reconveying. 

RE-DEMP'TION,  n.  [Fr.  ;  It.  redenzione;  Sp.  rcden- 
cion;  from  L.  redemptio.     See  Redeem.] 

1.  Repurchase  of  captured  goods  or  prisoners;  the 
act  of  procuring  the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent ;  ransom  ;  release  ;  as, 
the  redemption  of  prisoners  taken  in  war;  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  ship  and  cargo. 

2.  Deliverance  from  bondage,  distress,  or  from  lia- 
bility to  any  evil  or  forfeiture,  either  by  money,  labor, 
or  other  means. 

3.  Repurchase,  as  of  lands  alienated.  Lev.  xxv. 
Jer.  xxxii. 

4.  The  liberation  of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage  ;  or 
the  purchase  of  the  right  to  reenter  upon  it  by  pay- 
ing the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged, 
with  interest  and  cost ;  also,  the  right  of  redeeming 
and  reentering. 

5.  Repurchase  of  notes,  bills,  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  by  paying  their  value  in  specie  to  their  hold 


erance  of  sinners  from  the  bomla 


RED 


RED 


Euh.i.  Col.  I. 

RE-DEMP'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  redeems  himself; 
formerly,  one  whose  services  were  sold  to  pay  the 

expenses  of  his  passage  to  America. 
RE-DEMP'T1VE,  a.     Redeeming. 
RE-DEMP'TOR-ISTS,   n.    pi.      A   religious    order, 

founded   in  Naples  in  1732,  and  revived  in  Austria 

in  1820,  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth  and  the 

propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Brande. 
RE-DEMP'TO-RY,  a.    Paid  for  ransom  ;  as,  Hector's 

redemptory  price.  Chapman. 

RE-DENT'ED,  a.    Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ; 

indented. 
RE-DE-SCEND',  v.  i.    [re  and  descend.]     To  descend 

again.  Howell. 

RE-DE-SCEND'ING,  ppr.    Descending  again. 
RED'E?E,  (red'i,)  n.     [red  and  eye.]     A  fish  of  the 

carp  family,  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus,  so  named 

from  the  color  of  the  iris  ;  also  called  Rudd. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
RED'-GUM,  n.     A  disease  of  new-born  infants  ;    an 

eruption  of  red  pimples  in  early  infancy.        Good. 
2.  A  disease  of  grain,  a  kind  of  blight. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
RED'-HaIR-ED,  a.    Having  hair  of  a  red  or  sandy 

color. 
RED'-HOT,  n.    Red  with  heat ;  heated  to  redness  ; 

as,  red-hot  iron  ;  red-hot  balls. 
RE'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  rediens,  redco,  to  return.] 

Returning.  E.  H.  Smith. 

RE-DI-GEST',  v.  t.    To  digest  or  reduce  to  form  a 

second  time.  Kent. 

RE-DI-GEST'ED,  pp.     Digested  again. 
RE-DI-GEST' ING,   ppr.     Digesting  a  second  time; 

reducing  again  to  order. 
RE-DIN'TE-GRATE,  v.   t.      [L.  redintegro;  red,  re, 

and  Integra,  from  integer,  whole.] 
To  make  whole  again  ;  to  renew  ;  to  restore  to  a 

perfect  state.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRATE,  a.  Renewed ;  restored  to  whole- 
ness or  a  perfect  state.  Bacon. 
RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.     Renewed  ;   restored  to 

entireness. 
RE-DIN 'TE-GRa-TING,  ppr.    Restoring  to  a  perfect 

state. 
RE-DIN-TE-GRa'TION,  n.    Renovation  ;  restoration 

to  a  whole  or  sound  slate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  restoration  of  any  mixed  body 

or  matter  to  its  former  nature  and  constitution. 

Coze. 
RE-DIS-BURSE',    (re-dis-burs',)    v.   t.     [re  and    dis- 
burse.]   To  repay  or  refund.  Spenser. 
RE-DIS-PoSE',  v.  t.    [re  and  dispose.]    To  dispose  or 

adjust  again.  Baxter. 

RE-DIS-PoS'ED,  pp.    Disposed  anew. 
RE-DIS-POS'ING,  ppr.     Disposing  or  adjusting  anew 
RE-DIS-SEl'ZIN,  n.     [re  and  disseizin.]      In   law,  I 

writ  of  rcdisseiiin,  is  a  writ  to  recover  seizin  of  lands 

or  tenements  against  a  r disseizor. 
RE-DIS-SF.I'ZOR,  n.     [re  and   disseizor.]     A  person 

who  disseizes  lands  or  tenements  a  second  time,  or 

after  a  recovery  of.the  same  from  him  in  an  action 

t.f  liovrl  disseizin.  Blackstone. 

RE-DIS-SOLVE',  v.  t.    [re  and  dissolve.]    To  dissolve 

RE-DIS-SOLV'ED,  pp.    Dissolved  a  second  time. 

RE-DIS-$OLV'[NG,;<pr.     Dissolving  again. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'U_TE,  v.  t.  [re  and  distribute.]  To 
distribute  again  ;  to  deal  back  again.         Cotgrave. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'lJ-TED,  pp.  Distributed  again  or  back. 

RE-DIS-TRIB'Q-TING,  ppr.  Distributing  again  or 
back. 

RE-DIS-TRI-Bu'TION,  n.  A  dealing  back,  or  a  sec- 
ond distribution. 

RED'-LEAD',  (reoVled',)  n.  [red  and  lead.]  Minium 
a  preparation  of  lead  of  a  fine  red  color,  used  in 
painting,  &c.  It  is  a  salt  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  deutoxyd  of  lend,  winch  performs  the  func- 
tions of  an  acid,  and  two  equivalents  of  protoxyd  of 
lead,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  base.  Its 
proper  chemical  name  is  aiplumbate  of  lead.    Tally. 

RED'-LET-TER,  a.  A  red-letter  day  is  a  fortunate  or 
auspicious  day,  so  called  because  the  holydays,  or 
saints'  days,  were  marked  in  the  old  calendars  with 
red  letters.  Grose. 

RED'-Lia-UOR,  n.  A  crude  acetate  of  alumina,  em 
ployed  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.  It  is  pre 
pared  from  pyroligneous  acid.  Ure. 

RED'LY,  adv.     With  redness.  Cotgrave. 

RED'-MARL,  n.    New  red  sandstone. 

RED'NESS,  n.     [Sax.  readnesse.     See  Red.] 

The  quality  of  being  red  ;  red  color.      Spectator. 

RED'O-LENCE,    j  n.     [from  redolent.]     Sweet  scent. 

RED'O-LEN-CY,  \  Boyle.    Mortimer. 

RED'O-LENT,  a.     [L.  redolens,  redoleo ;  red,  re,  and 

Sandys. 


3.  To  increase  by  repeated  or  continued  additions 
And  Etna  ragee  with  redoubled  heat.  Addison. 


The  argument  redoubles  upon  us.  Spectator. 

RE-DOUB'LED,  (re-dub'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Repeated  in 
return;  repeated  over  and  over;  increased  by  re- 
peated or  continued  additions. 
RE-DOUB'LING,  (re-dub'ling,)  ppr.  Repeating  in  re- 
turn ;  repeating  again  and  again ;  increasing  by 
repeated  or  continued  additions. 
RE-DOUBT',  (re-dout',)  n.  [It.  ridotto,  a  shelter,  a  re- 
treat ;  Sp.  rcducto ;  Port,  reduto,  reducto,  or  redutto ; 
Fr.  redoute,  reduit ;  L.  rcductus,  reduco,  to  bring  back  ; 
literally,  a  retreat.  The  etymology  of  this  word  shows 
that  it  should  be  written  Redout.] 

A  general  name  for  nearly  every  kind  of  work  in 
the  class  of  field  fortifications  ;  particularly,  a  parapet 
inclosing  a  square  or  polygonal  area.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-DOUBT' A-BLE,  (re-dout'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  re- 
douter,  to  fear  or  dread,  Arm.  dou^ea,  dougein.  The 
common  orthography  of  this  word  is  incorrect.] 

Formidable  ;  that  is  to  he  dreaded  ;  terrible  to  foes  ; 
as,  a  redoubtable  hero.  Hence  the  implied  sense  is, 
valiant.  .  Pope. 

RE-DOUBT'ED,  a.    Formidable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser.     Shak. 
RE-DOUND',  v.  i.     [It.  ridondare ;  L.  redundo ;  red,  re, 
and  undo,  to  rise  or  swell,  as  waves.] 
1.  To  be  sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back. 
The  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  Milton. 


The  honor  dune  to  our  religion  ultimately  redounds  to  God,  the 

3.  To  proceed  in  the  consequence  or  effect ;  to  re- 
sult. 

There  will  no  small  use  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture. 
Addison. 

RE-DOUND'ING,  ppr.    Conducing ;  contributing ;  re- 
sulting. 

RED  PRE-CIP'I-TATE.     See  Precipitate. 

RED'-PoLE,  7i.  A  bird  with  a  red  head  or  poll,  of  the 
finch  family.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Linaria.  Jardine. 

RE-DRAFT',  v.  t.     [re  and  draft.]     To  draw  or  draft 

RE-DRAFT',  n.     A  second  draft  or  copy.  [anew. 

2.  In  the  French  commercial  code,  a  new  bill  of  ex- 
change which  the  holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on 
the  drawer  or  indorsers,  by  which  he  reimburses  to 
himself  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  with  costs 
and  charges.  Walsh. 

RE-DRAFT'ED,  pp.    Drafted  again;  transcribed  into 
a  new  copy. 

RE-DRAFT'ING,  ppr.    Redrawing;  drafting  or  tran- 
scribing again. 

RE-DRAW,  v.  t.     [re  and  draw.]   To  draw  again.    In 
commerce,  to  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  as  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill,  on  the  drawer  or  indors- 
ers. Walsh. 
2.  To  draw  a  second  draft  or  copy. 

RE-DRESS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  redresser ;  re  and  dress.] 

1.  To  set  right ;  to  amend. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses, 
Find  what  to  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  as  applied  to  material  things,  rarely 

2.  To  remedy  ;  to  repair ;  to  relieve  from,  and  some- 
times to  indemnify  for;  as,  to  redress  wrongs  ;  to  re- 
dress injuries  ;  to  redress  grievances.  Sovereigns  are 
bound  to  protect  their  subjects,  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances. 

3.  To  ease ;  to  relieve  ;  as,  she  labored  to  redress 


my  | 


Sidn 


[We  use  this  verb  before  the  person  or  the  thing. 
We  say,  to  redress  an  injured  person,  or  to  redress  the 
injury.     The  latter  is  most  common.] 
RE-DRESS',  n.     Reformation  ;  amendment. 

For  us  the  move  iec^.wy  is  <i  speedy  redress  of  ourselves. 

[  This  sense  is  now  unusual] 

2.  Relief;  remedy;  deliverance  from  wrong,  inju- 
ry, or  oppression  ;  as,  the  redress  of  grievances.  We 
applied  to  government,  but  could  obtain  no  redress. 

There  is  occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Vavenant. 

3.  Reparation  ;  indemnification. 

[This  sense  is  often  directly  intended  or  implied  iu 

4.  One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesfv.  lie-  ri-iWr  and  redress 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress.         Drt/den. 

RE-DRESS' JED,  (-drest',)  pp.  Remedied  ;  set  right ; 
relieved  :  indemnified. 

RE-DRESS'ER,  «.     One  who  gives  redress. 

RE-DRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redressed,  re- 
lieved, or  indemnified. 

RE-DRESS'ING,  vpr.  Setting  right ;  relieving  ;  in 
demnifying. 

RE-DRESS'IVE,  a.     Affording  relief.  Thomson. 
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RED 

UE-DRESS'LESS,  a.  Without  amendment ;  without 
relief.  Slierwood. 

RE-DRESS'MENT,  n.    Redress;  act  of  redressing. 
Jefferson. 

RE-DRIV'i2N,  a.    Driven  back  or  again.       Soutliey. 

RED'-ROOT,  n.    A  name  given  to  various  plants,  as 
Lithospermum   arvense,  or  stone-weed,  Ceanothus 
Americanus,  a  perennial  plant,  also  called  New  Jer- 
sey tea,  and  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  or  blood-root. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

RED-SrcAR',  v.  L  [red  and  sear.]  To  break  or  crack 
when  too  hot,  as  iron  under  the  hammer ;  a  term  of 
workmen.  Mozon. 

RED'SHANK,  n.  A  bird  of  the  snipe  family,  and  ge- 
nus Totanus,  (Scolopax,  Linn.)  .Mr/line. 

2.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  bare-legged  per- 
sons. Spenser. 

RED'SHORT,  a.  [red  and  short.]  Brittle,  or  break- 
ing short,  when  red  hot,  as  a  metal ;  a  term  of  work- 

RED'-SIL'VER,  n.  An  ore  of  silver,  of  a  ruby-red  or 
reddish-black  color.  There  are  two  species  ;  the  dark 
red  contains  59  per  cent,  of  silver  united  to  sulphur 
and  antimony,  and  the  Unlit  red  C5  per  cent,  com- 
bined with  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Dana. 

RED'-sXoVV,  n.    SeeS«»w. 

EEUT™*'  i  "■     [red  and  start '"  Sax-  sUoH>  a  taihJ 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Phoenicura,  (Motacilla,  Linn.,) 
allied  to  Hie  nightingale.  Jardine. 

RED'STREAK,  71.  [red  and  streak.]  A  sort  of  apple, 
so  called  from  its  red  streaks.  Mortimer. 

2.  Cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak  apples.    South. 

RED'TOP,  n.  [red  and  top.]  A  well-known  species 
of  bent-grass,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  highly  valued  in  the 
United  States  for  pasturage  and  hay  for  cattle.  It 
is  sometimes  called  English,  grass,  and  also  herds' 
grass.  Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

RE-DOCE',  v.  t.  [L.  rcduco  ;  re  and  dueo,  to  lead  or 
bring ;  Fr.  reduire  ;  It.  riduccre,  or  ndurre ;  Sp.  redu- 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  back  ;  as,  to  reduce  these 
bloody  days  again.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense  not  in  use.] 

2.  To  bring  to  a  former  state. 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dual.  Milton. 

3.  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition,  good  or  bad  ; 
as,  to  reduce  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  order  ;  to 
reduce  a  man  to  poverty  ;  to  reduce  a  state  to  distress  ; 
to  reduce  a  substance  to  powder  ;  to  reduce  a  sum  to 
fractions  ;  to  reduce  one  to  despair. 

4.  To  diminish  in  length,  breadth,  thickness,  size, 
quantity,  or  value  ;  as,  to  reduce  expenses  ;  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  any  thing  ;  to  reduce  the  intensity  of 
heat ;  to  reduce  the  brightness  of  color  or  light ;  to  re- 
duce a  sum  or  amount ;  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirit. 

5.  To  lower ;  to  degrade ;  to  impair  in  dignity  or 
excellence. 

Nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten  on  something  belong, 
ing  to  it,  to  reduce  it.  TUlolson. 

6.  To  subdue  ;  to  bring  into  subjection.  The  Ro- 
mans reduced  Spain,  Gaul,  and   Britain,  by   their 

7.  To  reclaim  to  order.  Milton. 

8.  To  bring,  as  into  a  class,  order,  genus,  or  spe- 
cies; to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain  limits  of 
description  ;  as,  to  reduce  animals  or  vegetables  to  a 
class  or  classes  ;  to  reduce  men  to  tribes  ;  to  reduce 
language  to  rules. 

9.  In  arithmetic,  to  change  numbers  from  one  de- 
nomination into  another  without  altering  their  value  ; 
or  to  change  numbers  of  one  denomination  into  oth- 
ers of  the  same  value  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  dollar  to  a  hun- 
dred cents,  or  a  hundred  cents  to  a  dollar. 

10.  In  algebra,  to  reduce  an  equation,  is  to  bring  the 
unknown  quantity  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
known  quantities  on  the  other  side,  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation. 

11.  In  metallurgy,  to  separate  a  metal  from  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 


To  reduce  a  figure,  design,  or  draught ;  to  make  a 
copy  of  it  smaller  than  the  original,  hut  preserving 
the  form  and  proportion.  Qwilt. 

To  reduce  to  tlie  ranlcs ;  in  military  language,  to  de- 
grade a  sergeant  or  corporal  for  misconduct  to  the 
station  of  a  private  soldier.        Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
RE-DCO'ED,  (re-dust',)  pp.  or  a.     Brought    back  ; 
brought  to  a  former  state  ;  brought  into  any  state  or 
condition;  diminished  ;  subdued  ;  impoverished. 
RE-DOCE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  bringing  back  ;  the 
act  of  diminishing  ;  the  act  of  subduing;  reduction. 
Bacon. 
{This  word  is  superseded  by  Reduction.] 
RE-DO'CENT,  a.     Tending  to  reduce. 
RE-DO'CENT,  n.     That  v.  hich  reduces. 
RE-DOC'ER,  0-dus'er,)n.    One  that  reduces.  Sidney. 
RE-DO'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reduced. 

All  the  parts  of  pahiting  are  reducible  into  these  mentioned  by 
the  author.  Oryden. 


REE 

RE-PO'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Tlie  quality  of  being  re- 
ducihle. 

RE-DuC'ING,  (-dus'ing,)  ppr.  Bringing  back  ;  bring- 
ing to  a  former  state,  or  to  a  different  state  or  form  ; 
diminishing;  subduing;  impoverishing. 


RE-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  reductus,  reduco.] 

uce.     [Not  in  use.] 
RE-DUCT',  n.    In   building,  a  quirk   or  small  piece 


To  reduce. 


Warde. 


taken  out  of  a  larger  to  make  it  more  regular  and 

uniform,  or  for  some  other  convenience.        Owilt. 
RE-DU-6'TI-O  AD  AB-SUR' DUM,  (re-duk'she-o-,) 

[L.]    The  proving  that  a  given  supposition  leads 

directly  to  an  absurdity. 
RE-DUC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reductio.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced 
as,  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  powder  ;  the  reductio 
of  things  to  order. 

2.  Diminution  ;  as,  the  reduction  of  the  expenses 
of  government ;  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

3.  Conquest ;  subjugation  ;  as,  the  reduction  of  a 
province  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  nation. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  the  bringing  of  numbers  of  differ- 
ent denominations  into  one  denomination;  as,  the 
reduction  of  pounds,  ounces,  pennyweights,  and 
grains  to  grains,  or  the  reduction  of  grains  to  pounds  ; 
the  reduction  of  days  and  hours  to  minutes,  or  of 
minutes  to  hours  and  days.  The  change  of  numbers 
of  a  higher  denomination  into  a  lower,  as  of  pounds 
into  pence  or  farthings,  is  called  Reduction  De- 
scending ;  the  change  of  numbers  of  a  lower  de- 
nomination into  a  higher,  as  of  cents  into  dimes, 
dollars,  or  eagles,  is  called  Reduction  Ascendino. 
Hence,  the  rule  for  bringing  sums  of  different  de- 
nominations into  one  denomination,  is  called  Re- 
duction. 

5.  In  algebra,  the  reduction  of  an  equation  consists 
in  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  by  itself,  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the  other  side, 
without  destroying  the  equation.       Daifs  Algebra. 

6.  Reduction  of  a  figure,  map,  Sec,  is  the  making  of 
a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  the  form 
and  proportions.  Owilt. 

7.  In  surgery,  the  operation  of  restoring  a  dislo- 
cated or  fractured  bone  to  its  former  place. 

8.  In  metallurgy,  the  operation  of  separating  a 
metal  from  other  substances  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined.    This  is  called  also  Revivification. 

Nicholson.     Dre. 
RE-DUC'TIVE,  o.     [Fr.  reductif.] 

Having  the  power  of  reducing.  Brevint. 

RE-DUC'TIVE,  n.    That  which  has  the  power  of  re- 
ducing. Hale. 
RE-DUC'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  reduction  ;   by  conse- 
quence.                                                          Hammond. 
RE-DUN'DANCE,   )   n.       [L.    redundantia,    redundo. 
RE-DUN'DAN-CY,  j       See  Redound.] 

1.  Excess  or  superfluous  quantity  ;  superfluity  ; 
superabundance. 

Labor  throws  ofT  redundancies.  Addison. 

2.  In  discourse,  superfluity  of  words.  Encyc. 
RE-DUN'DANT,  a.     Superfluous  ;  exceeding  what  is 

natural  or   necessary  ;    superabundant ;  exuberant; 
as,  a  redundant  quantity  of  bile  or  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they  do  not  increase 
fat  so  much  as  flesh.  Arbulhnot. 

Redundant  words,  in  writing  or  discourse,  are  such 
as  are  synonymous  with  others  used,  or  such  as  add 
nothing  to  the  sense  or  force  of  the  expression. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  necessary 
or  useful. 

Where  an  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  paragraphs  to  be  re- 

3.  In  music,  a  redundant  chord  is  one  which  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  tones,  semitones,  or  lesser 
intervals,  than  it  does  in  its  natural  state,  as  from  fa 
to  sol  sharp.  It  is  called  by  some  authors  a  chord 
extremely  sharp.  Encyc. 

RE-DUN'DANT-LY,  adv.     With  superfluity  orexcess  ; 

superfluously  ;  snoei  nhtmdaiill  v, 
RE-DO'PLI-CaTE,  v.  U     [L.  reduplico;    re  and  du- 

plico.     See  Duplicate.] 

To  double.  Pearson. 

RE-DO'PLI-CATE,  a.     Double. 
RE-DO-PLI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  doubling. 

RE-DO'PLI-CA-TIVE,  a.    Double.  Watts'. 

RED'-WA-TER,   ti.    A   disease  in   cattle,  so  called 

from  an  appearance  like  blood  in  the  urine. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
RED'WING,  7t.     [red  and   wing.]     A  European  bird 

of  the  thrush  family,  Merula  Iliaca,  named  from  the 

deep  orange  red  color  of  its  under  wing-coverts. 

Jardine* 
REE, )  n.    A  small  Portuguese  coin  or  money  of  ac- 
RE,     \       count,  value  about   one  mill  and  a  fourth, 

or  one  eighth  of  a  cent,  American  monev. 
REE,  v.  t.     [This    belongs  to  the  root  of  rid,  riddle, 

which  see.] 
To  riddle  ;  to  sift ;  that  is,  to  separate  or  throw 

off.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Mortimer. 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  v.  t.     [re  and  echo.]     To  echo 

back  ;  to  reverberate  again  ;  as,  the  hills  re-echo  the 

roar  of  cannon. 


REE 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  v.  i.    [Supra.]     To  echo  back  ; 

to  return  back  or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo. 

And  a  loud  groan  r'e-echoea  from  tbe  main.  Pope. 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  n.    The  echo  of  an  echo. 
RE-EC  H'o-£D,  (ek'ode,)  pp.     [Supra.]    Returned, 

as  sound  ;  reverberated  again. 
RE-ECH'O-ING,  ppr.    Returning  or  reverberating  an 

echo. 
REECH'Y.n.    [A  misspelling  of  Reekt.    See  Reek.] 
Tarnished  with  smoke  or  vapor;  hence,  sweaty  ; 

as,  a  rcechy  neck.  Shak. 

REED,  ti.     [Sax.  hreod,  read ;  G.  rieth ;  D.  net ;  Goth. 

raus;    Fr.   roseau;    Ir.   readan;    probably   allied    to 

rod.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  many  aquatic  plants, 
most  of  them  large  grasses,  with  hollow,  jointed 
stems,  such  as  tbe  common  reed  of  the  genus  Phrag- 
mites,  (formerly  Arundo,)  the  bamboo,  &c.  The  bar- 
reed  is  of  tbe  genus  Sparganium  ;  the  Indian  flower- 
ing reed,  of  the  genus  Canna. 

2.  A  musical  pipe  ;  reeds  being  anciently  used  for 
instruments  of  music.  Milton. 

3.  A  little  tube  through  which  a  hautboy,  bassoon, 
or  clarinet,  is  blown. 

4.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed  headed.     Prior. 

5.  Thatch.  West  of  England. 

6.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  separating  the  threads 

REED'-CIIOWN-ED,  a.    Crowned  with  reeds. 

Hemans. 
REED'ED,  a.     Covered  with  reeds.  Tusser 

2.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds. 
REED'£N,  (reed'n,)a.     Consisting  of  a  reed  or  reeds; 

as,  reede.'-.  pipes.  Dnjdcn. 

REED'-GRXSS,  n.    A  plant,  bur-reed,  of  the  genus 

Sparsranium. 
RE-ED-1-FI-Ca'TION,  n,      [from  re-edify.]    Act  or 
operation  of  rebuilding;  state  of  being  rebuilt. 

D'Anville,  Trans. 
RE-ED'I-FT-ED,  (-ftae,)pp.     Rebuilt. 
RE-ED'I-FY,  v.  t.     [  Fr.  reedificr ;  re  and  edify.]  ' 

To  rebuild  ;  to  build  again  after  destruction. 
RE-ED'I-F?-ING,  ppr.     Rebuilding.  [Milton. 

REED'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  reeds  ;  as,  reedless  banks. 

REED'MACE,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Typha,  also 
called  Cat-tail,  Lee. 

REED'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  reeds  ;  as,  a  reedy  pool. 
Thomson. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  reed  in  tone,  i.  e.,  harsh 
and  thick,  as  a  voice. 

REEF,  71.  [D.  reef:  Dan.  riv  or  rift ;  Sw.  ref.  These 
words  coincide  in  orthography  with  the  verb  to  rive, 

•  and  if  from  this  root,  the  primary  sense  is  a  division, 
W.  rhiv  and  rhif.  But  in  Welsh,  rhev  signifies  a 
collection  or  bundle,  and  thick  ;  rhevu,  to  thicken  in 
compass  ;  and  if  from  this  root,  a  reef  is  a  fold,  and 
to  reef  is  to  fold.] 

A  certain  portion  of  a  sail  between  the  top  or  bot- 
tom and  a  row  of  eyelet-holes,  or  between  two  rows 
of  eyelet-holes,  which  is  folded  or  rolled  up  to  con- 
tract the  sail,  when  the  violence  of  the  wind  ren- 
ders it  necessary.  Totlen. 

REEF,  71.  [G.  riffs  D.  rif,  a  reef  or  sand-bank,  a  car- 
cass, a  skeleton.     On.  W.  rhevu,  to  thicken.] 

A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  lying  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Brande. 

REEF,  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  contract  or  reduce 
the  extent  of  a  sail  by  rolling  or  folding  a  certain 
portion  of  it  and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard. 

Totten. 

REEF'-BAND,  n.  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  across  a 
sail,  to  strengthen  it  in  the  part  where  the  eyelet- 
holes  are  formed  for  reefing.  TcUen. 

REEF'ED,  (reeft,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  portion  of  the 
top  or  bottom  folded  and  made  fast  to  the  vard. 

REEF'ING,pj7r.  Folding  and  making  fast  to  the  yard, 
as  a  portion  of  a  sail. 

REEF'-LINE,  n,  A  small  rope  formerly  used  to  reef 
the  courses  by  being  passed  spirally  round  the  yard 
and  through  the  holes  of  the  reef.  Totten. 

REEF'-POINTS,  n.  pi.  Flat  pieces  of  braided  cord- 
age tapering  toward  each  end  and  passed  through 
the  holes  in  the  reef-band  of  a  sail.  Totten. 

REEF'-TACK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  n.  A  tackle  by  which 
the  reef  cringles  or  rings  of  a  sail  are  hauled  up  to 
the  vard  for  reefing.  Totten. 

REEF'Y,  a.    Full  of  reefs  or  rorVa 

2.  Scabby.  Grose. 

REEK,  ti.  [Sax.  rec ;  D.  rook;  G.  rauch;  Sw.  rSk; 
Dan.  rSg.] 

1.  Vapor  ;  steam. 

2.  A  rick,  which  see.  Shale. 
REEK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  man,  reocan,  D.  rooken,  ruiken ;  G. 

rauchen ;  Sw.  rSka ;  Dan.  rbgcr,  ryger,  to  reek,  to 
smoke  ;  W.  rhogli,  to  smell.  This  may  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  L.  fragro,  and  all  coinciding  with 

the  Ar.  «.    ,\  areega,  to  diffuse  odor.    The  primary 

sense  is,  to  send  out  or  emit,  to  extend,  to  reach. 
Class  Rg.] 
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REE 

To  steam  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  emit  vapor  ;  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  vapor  of  ocrtain  moist  substmiccs,  rather 
tuan  to  the  smoke  of  burning  bodies. 
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RF.EK'ING.  ppr  via      Steaming;  emitting  vapor. 
REEK'Y,  a.    Smoky;  soiled  with  smoke  or  steam; 

foul.  Shak. 

REEL,  n.     [Pax.  nreol,  real.     See  Reel,  to  stagger.] 

1.  A  frame  or  machine  turning  on  an  axis,  and  on 
which  yarn,  threads,  lines,  &c,  are  wound  ;  as,  a 

og-rrW,  used  by  seamen  ;  an  angler's  red. 

2.  A  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland.     Brande. 
REEL,  i).  L     To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yarn  or  thread 

from  the  spindle  Wilkins. 

REEL,  v.  i.     [Sw.  ragM.     Q.U.  Class  Rg,  or  Ar.  ^s.. 
ragala,  to  lean.    Class  Rl,  No.  4.] 

To  stagger ;  to  incline  or  move  in  walking,  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other  ;  to  vacillate. 


He,  Willi  heavy  fumes  oppressed, 
Reeled  fi 
They  re, 


I  to  and  fro    and  srairir'a 


RE-E-LECT',  v.  t.  [re  and  elect.]  To  elect  again  ; 
as,  to  re-elect  the  former  governor. 

RE-E-LECT'EU,  pp.     Elected  again  ;  rechosen. 

RE-E-LECT'ING,  ppr.     Electing  again. 

RE-ELECTION,  n.  Election  a  second  time,  or  re- 
peated election  ;  as,  the  re-election  of  a  former  rep- 
resentative. Swift. 

RE-EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of  being 
re-elected  to  the  same  office. 

RE-EL'I-GI-BLE.  a.  [re  and  eligible.]  Capable  of 
being  elected  again  to  the  same  office. 

RE-EM-BXRK',  v.  t.  [re  and  embark.]  To  embark 
or  put  on  board  again. 

RE-EM-BARK',  c.  i.  To  embark  or  goon  board  again. 

•RE-EM-BARK-a'TION,  n.  A  putting  on  board  or  a 
going  on  board  again. 

RE-EM-HXRIC.ED,  (-blirkt',)  pp.    Embarked  again. 

RE-EM-BXRK'ING,  ppr.  Embarking  or  going  on 
board  again. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLE,  v.  t,  [re  and  embattle.]  To  array 
again  for  battle ;  to  arrange  again  in  the  order  of 
battle. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLED,  pp.    Arraved  again  for  battle. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLING,  ppr.    Arranging  again  in  battle 

RE-EM-BOD'I-ED,  (-em-bod'id,)  pp.  Embodied  again. 

RE-EM-BOD'Y,  v.  L  [re  and  embody.]  To  embody 
again. 

RE-EM-BOD'Y-ING,  ppr.  Embodying  again. 

REE-MERGE',  v.  i.  To  emerge  after  being  plunged, 
obscured,  or  overwhelmed.  Chandler. 

RE-E-MERG'ENC£,  ri.  The  act  of  emerging  a  sec- 
ond time.  Lyell. 

REEM'ING,  n.    The  opening  of  the  seams  between 
the  planks  of  vessels,  with  a  calking  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  calking  or  recalking  them  with  oakum. 
Hebert. 

RE-EN- ACT',  v.  t.     [re  and  enact.]     To  enact  again. 

RE-EN-ACT'ED,  pp.     Enacted  again.      [Arbuthnot. 

RE-EN- ACT'ING,  ppr.  Enacting  anew;  passing 
again  into  a  law. 

RE-EN-AC'TION,  n.    The  passing  into  a  law  again. 

RE-EN-A€T'MENT,  n.  The  enacting  or  passing  of 
a  law  a  second  time  ;  the  renewal  of  a  law. 

Key.     Wheaton's  Rep. 

RE-EN-FoRCE',  v.  t.  [re  and  enforce]  To  strengthen 
with  new  force,  assistance,  or  support ;  as,  to  re-en- 
force an  argument  ;  but  particularly,  to  strengthen  an 
army  or  a  fort  with  additional  troops,  or  a  navy  with 
additional  ships. 
[It  is  written  also  Re-inforce,  but 
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RE-EN  FORCE',  n.  That  part  of  a  gun  near  the 
breech,  which  is  made  Wronger  than  the  rest.  Totten. 

RE-EN-FoRC'ED,  (-first', )  pp.  Strengthened  by  ad- 
ditional force,  troops,  or  ships. 

RE-EN-FoRCE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  re-enforcing. 

2.  Additional  force;  fresh  assistance  ;  particularly, 
additional  troops  or  force  to  augment  the  strength  of 
an  army  or  of  ships. 

3.  Any  augmentation  of  strength  or  force  by  some- 
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RE-EN-FoRCING,  ppr.  Strengthening  by  additional 

force. 
RE-EN-GaGE',  v.  l    To  engage  a  sec  nd  time. 
RE-EN-GAGE',  v.  i.    To  engage  again  ;  to  enlist  a 

second  time  ;  to  covenant  again.  Mitford. 

RE-EN-GaG'ED,  pp.     Engaged  a  second  time. 
RE-EN-GAG'ING,  ppr.     Engaging  again. 
RE-EN-JOY',  v.  i.    [re  and  enjoy.]    To  enjoy  anew 

or  a  second  time.  p0pe 

RE-EN-JOY'ED,  pp.    Enjnved  again. 
RE-EN-JOY'ING,  ppr.     Enjoying  anew. 
RE-EN-JOY'MENT,  n.    A  second  or  repeated  enjoy- 

RE-EN-K1N'DLE,  v.  t.     [re  and   enkindle.]    To  en- 
kindle again  ;  to  rekindle.  Taylor. 
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RE-EN-KIN'DLED,™.     Enkindled  again. 

RE-EN-KIN'DLING,  ppr.     Enkindling  anew. 

RE-EN-LIST',  v.  t.     To  enlist  a  second  time. 

RE-EN-LIST'El),  pp.     Enlisted  anew. 

RE-EN-LIST'ING,  ppr.     Enlisting  anew. 

RE-EN-LIST'MENT,  n.     A  second  enlistment. 

RE-EN-STAMP',  v.  t.     To  enstamp  again.      Bedell. 

RE-EN'TER,  v.  t.  [re  and  enter.]  To  enter  again  or 
anew.  It  is  applied,  in  engraving,  to  the  passing  of 
the  graver  into  those  incisions  of  the  plate,  so  as  to 
deepen  them,  where  the  acid  has  not  bitten  in  suffi- 
ciently. Brande. 

RE-EN'TER,  v.  i.    To  enter  anew. 

RE-EN'TEH-ED,^.     Entered  again. 

RE-EN'TER-ING,  ppr.     Entering  anew. 

2.  a.  Entering  in  return  ;  as,  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-EN-THR5NE',  v.  t.  [re  and  enthrone.]  To  en- 
throne again  ;  to  replace  on  a  throne.         Southern. 

RE-EN-THRoN'ED,  pp.     Raised  again  to  a  throne. 

RE-EN-THR6NE'MENT,  n.     A  second  enthroning. 

RE-EN-THRoN'ING,  ppr.     Replacing  on  a  throne. 

RE-EN'TRANCE,  n.  [re  and  entrance]  The  act  of 
entering  again.  Hooker. 

RE-EN'TRANT,  a.     See  Re-entering. 

REER'MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  hreremas.] 
A  rearmouse  ;  a  bat. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISII,  v.  t.  [re  and  etfablish.]  To  es- 
tablish anew  ;  to  fix  or  confirm  again  ;  as,  to  re-es- 
tablish a  covenant  ;  to  re-establish  health. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-ED,(-es  tab'Iisht,)  ;>p.  or  a.  Estab- 
lished or  confirmed  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-ER,  n.  One  who  establishes  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Establishing  anew  ; 
confirming  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  establish- 
ing again  ;  the  state  of  being  re-established  ;  re- 
newed confirmation  ;  restoration.  Addison. 

RE-ES-TaTE',  v.  t.  [re  and  estate.]  To  re-establish. 
[JYot  used.]  Waller. 

REEVE,  it.    A  bird,  the  female  of  the  ruff. 

REEVE,  B.  t  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Rove.  In  seamen's  lan- 
guage, to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any  hole  in 
a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-bolt,  cringle,  &c.  Totten. 

REEVE,  n.     [Sax.  gerrfa  ;  G.  graf.] 

An  officer,  steward,  or  governor.  It  is  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  compounds  ,  as,  >luic-rccoe,  now  written  sher- 
iff:-; port-reeve,  &x.  Brande. 

RE-EX-AM'I-NA-IiLE,  (x  as  gi,)  a.  That  may  be  re- 
examined or  reconsidered.  Judge  Story. 

RE-EX-AMKIN-A'TION,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated 
examination. 

RE-EX-AM'INE,  v.  U  [re  and  examine.]  To  exam- 
ine anew.  Hooker. 

RE-EX-AM'IN-ED,  pp.    Examined  again. 

RE-EX  AM'IN-ING,  ppr.     Examining  anew. 

RE-EXCHANGE',  n.  [re  and  exchange.]  A  renewed 
exchange. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  expense  chargeable  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  draft  which  has  been  dishonored   in  a 
foreign  country,  and   returned   to    that  country  in 
which  it  was  made  or  indorsed,  and  then  taken  up. 
Bouvier. 
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of  exchange  was  payali-,  ami  Inr  pi  l^  wls-re  it  was  drawn. 
Re-exchanges  can  nut  be  cumulated.  Walsh. 

RE-EX-PoRT',  v.  t.  [re  and  export.]  To  export 
again;  to  export  what  has  been  imported.  In  the 
United  States,  a  drawback  is  allowed  on  commodi- 
ties rt> -exported. 

RE-EX'PoRT,  K.     Any  commodity  re-exported. 

RE-EX-PoR-TA'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  exporting 
what  has  been  imported. 

RE-EX  PoRT'ED,   pp.     Exported    after  being    im- 

RE-EX-PoRT'ING,  ppr.    Exporting  what  has  been 

imported. 
RE-FASH'ION,  (-fash'un,)  v.  t.    To  fashion,  form,  or 

mold  into  shape  a  second  time.  Macknigliz. 

RE-FASHMON-ED,  pp.     Fashioned  again. 
RE-FASH'ION-ING,  ppr.    Shaping  a  second  time. 
RE-FECT',  v.  t.     [L.  refectus,  reficio  ;  re  and  facio,  to 

To  refresh  ;  to  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-FEC'T  ION,  n.     [Ft.,  from  L.  refectio.] 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 

South.     Pope. 

2.  In  monasteries,  a  spare  meal  or  repast.  Brande. 
RE-FEC T'lVE,  a.     Refreshing  ;  restoring. 
RE-FECT'IVE,  71.     That  which  refreshes. 
RE-FECT'O-RY,  71.     [Fr.  rrfectoire.] 

A  room  of  refreshment ;  originally,  a  hall  or  apart- 
ment in  convents  and  monasteries,  where  a  moder- 
ate repast  is  taken.  Brande. 
RE-FEL',  v.  t.     [h.refello.] 

To  refute  ;  to  disprove  ;  to  repress  ;  as,  to  refel  the 
tricks  of  a  sophistur.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

RE-FER',  v.  t.  [L.  refero  ;  re  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  Fr. 
referrcr  ;  It.  referire  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  refcrir.] 

1.  To  direct,  leave,  or  deliver  over  to  another  per- 
son or  tribunal  for  information  or  decision  ;  as  when 
parties  to  a  suit  refer  their  cause  to  another  court ;  or 


the  court  refers  a  cause  to  individuals  for  examina- 
tion and  report.  A  person  whose  opinion  is  request- 
ed, sometimes  refers  the  inquirer  to  another  person 
or  other  source  of  information. 

2.  To  reduce  as  to  the  ultimate  end. 

You  profess  and  practice  to  refer  all  things  to  yourself.    Bacon. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  assign  ;  ns  to  an  order,  genus,  or 
class.  Naturalists  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  class  or  genus  an  animal  or  plant  is  to  be  rt- 

To  refer  one's  self;  to  betake  ;  to  apply.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

RE-FER',  i).  i.  To  point  or  have  reference.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture  refer  to  the  peculiar  customs  of 
the  Orientals. 

2.  To  appeal ;  to  have  recourse  ;  to  apply. 

In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust.  Bacon. 

3.  To  allude  ;  to  have  respect  to  by  intimation, 
without  naming.     I  refer  to  a  well-known  fact. 

REF'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred  ;  capable 
of  being  considered  in  relation  to  something  else. 

2.  That  may  be  assigned  ;  that  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  or  related  to. 

wliicli  ukaai   l.ia  hi   I.M.Irs  are    rcjcral/le    lu  on'    vvn.  ral 
cause.  Nicholson. 

REF-ER-EE',  ti.t  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  referred  ; 
particularly,  a  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  hear, 
examine,  and  decide  a  cause  between  parties,  pend- 
ing before  the  court,  and  make  report  to  the  court. 
In  JYew  England,  a  referee  differs  from  an  arbitrator 
in  being  appointed  by  the  court  to  decide  in  a  cause 
which  is  depending  before  that  court.  An  arbitrator 
is  chosen  by  parlies  to  decide  a  cause  between  them. 

REF'ER-ENCE,  71.  A  sending,  dismission,  or  direc- 
tion, to  another  for  information.  Swift. 

2.  Relation  ;  respect ;  view  toward. 

The  Christian  n'li^aai  commands  sobriety,  temperance,  and  mod- 
eration, in  re;  ..'isn't*  10  0111  app  iil-s  and  passions. 

Tillouon. 

3.  Allusion  to.  In  his  observations,  he  had  no 
reference  to  the  case  which  has  been  stated. 

4.  In  law,  the  pn  cess  of  assign  ins  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  court,  for  a  hearing  and  decision,  to  persons 
appointed  In  the  court. 

REF-ER-EN"ITAL,  a.    That  contains  a  reference; 

that  points  to  something  out  of  itself.  Smart. 

REF-ER-END'A-RY,  71/  One   to  whose   decision   a 

cause  is  referred  ;  a  referee.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  who  delivered  the  royal  answer  to 
petitions.  Harmar. 

3.  In  early  history,  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  and  dispatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

Brande. 

RE-FER'MENT,  7!.  Reference  for  decision.  [Not 
used.]  Laud. 

RE-FERMENT',  7). «.  [re  and  ferment.]  To  ferment 
again.  Blackmore. 

RE-FER'RED,  pp.  Dismissed  or  directed  to  another; 
assigned,  as  to  a  class,  order,  or  cause  ;  assigned  by 
a  court  to  persons  appointed  to  decide. 

RE-FER'RI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred  ;  refer- 
able. Brown. 

RE-FER'RING,  ppr.  Dismissing  or  directing  to 
another  for  information  ;  alluding  ;  assigning,  as  to 
a  class,  order,  cause,  &c. ;  or  assigning  to  private 
persons  for  decision. 

RE-FIND',  v.t  [re  and  ,/iVirf.]  To  find  again  ;  to  ex- 
perience anew.  Smidys. 

RE-FINE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  raffner ;  It.  raffinare;  Sp.  and 
Port,  rcfinar  :  re  and  .fee.] 

1.  To  purify  ;  in  a  general  sense;  applied  to  liquors, 
to  depurate  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  clarify  ;  to  separate,  as 
liquor,  from  all  extraneous  matter.  In  this  sense, 
the  verb  is  used  with  propriety,  but  it  is  customary 
to  use  Fine. 

2.  Allied  to  metals,  to  separate  the  metallic  sub- 
stance from  all  other  matter,  whether  another  metal 
or  alloy,  or  any  earthy  substance  ;  in  short,  to  detach 
the  pure  metal  from  all  extraneous  matter. 

1  will  bring  111'-  third    part   rli rr-iiLTli   the  lira,  and  will  refine  them 
as  silver  is  refined.  —  Zech.  xiii. 

3.  To  purify,  as  manners,  from  what  is  gross, 
clownish,  or  vulgar;  to  polish;  to  make  elegant. 
We  expect  to  see  refined  manners  in  courts. 

4.  To  purify,  as  language,  by  removing  vulgar 
words  and  barbarisms. 

5.  To  purify,  as  taste  ;  to  give  a  nice  and  delicate 
perception  of  beauty  and  propriety  in  literature  and 
the  arts. 

6.  To  purify,  as  the  mind  or  moral  principles  ;  to 
give  or  implant  in  the  mind  a  nice  perception  of 
truth,  justice,  and  propriety,  in  commerce  and  social 
intercourse.  This  nice  perception  of  what  is  right 
constitutes  rectitude  of  principle,  or  moral  refinement 
of  mind  ;  and  a  correspondent  practice  of  social  du- 
ties constitutes  rectitude  of  conduct  01  unty  of 
morals.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  refined  mir.0,  rcfinid 
manners,  refined  principles. 

To  refine  the  heart  or  soul ;  to  cleanse  it  from  all 
carnal  or  evil  affections  and  desires,  and  implant  ill 
it  holy  or  heavenly  affections 
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RE-FINE  ,  v.  i.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy,  c 
in  any  thing  that  constitutes  excellence. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  stories.  Dryden. 

Yet  let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines, 

How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  senee  refines  1  Pope. 

2.  To  become  pure ;  to  be  cleared  of  feculent  ma 
ter 


3.  To  affect  nicety.     Men  sometimes  refine  in  spec- 
lation  beyond  the  limits  of  practical  truth. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining  in  controversy. 


REFIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  ;  separated  from  extra- 
neous matter  ;  freed  from  alloy,  &c,  as  metals  ;  clar- 
ified, as  liquors  ;  polished  ;  separated  from  what  is 
coarse,  rude,  or  improper. 

RE-FIN'ED-LY,  adv.  With  affected  nicety  or  ele- 
gance. Dryden. 

RE-FIN'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  refined  ;  pu- 
rity;  refinement;  also,  aliecud  purity.       Barrow. 

RE-FINE' MENT,  it.    The  act  of  purifying  by  sepa- 
rating from  a  substance  all  extraneous  matter;   a 
clearing  from  dross,  alloy,  dregs,  ( 
the  refinement  of  metals  or  liquors. 
2.  The  state  of  being  pure. 


Ther 


sbodie 


3.  Polish  of  language  ;  elegance  ;  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  corruptions 
in  our  langun^:  h-nv  not  rini.il. 'd  its  refinements.      Swi/U 

4.  Polish  of  manners  ;  elegance  ;  nice  observance 
of  the  civilities  of  social  intercourse  and  of  graceful 
decorum.  Refinement  of  manners  is  often  found  in 
persons  of  corrupt  morals. 

5.  Purity  of  taste  ;  nice  perception  of  beauty  and 
propriety  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

6.  Purity  of  mind  and  morals  ;  nice  perception  and 
observance  of  rectitude  in  moral  principles  and  prac- 
tice. 

7.  Purity  of  heart;  the  state  of  the  heart  purified 
from  sensual  and  evil  affections.  This  refinement  is 
the  effect  of  Christian  principles. 

8.  Artificial  practice  ;  subtilty  ;  as,  the  refinements 
of  cunning.  Rogers. 

9.  Affectation  of  nicety,  or  of  elegant  improve- 
ment ;  as.  the  refinements  of  reasoning  or  philosophy. 

RE-FIN'ER,  n.      One   that  refines    metals  or  other 
things.  Bacon. 

2.  An  improver  in  purity  and  elegance ;  as,  a  re- 
finer of  language.  Swift. 

3.  An  inventor  of  snp'TiluoiH  sulitilties  ;  one  who 
is  over  nice  in  discrimination,  in  argument,  reason- 
ing, philosophy,  &c. 

RE-FiN'ER-Y,  n.    The  place  and  apparatus  for  refin- 

ingjnetals. 
RE-FlN'ING,  ppr.    Purifying ;  separating  from  alloy 

or  any  extraneous  matter;  polishing;  improving  in 

accuracy,  delicacy,  or  purity. 
RE-FlN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  purification  of  a  metal  from  an  alloy  or 

other  matter.  HeberL 

2.  The  use  of  too  much  refinement  or  subtilty  ; 

great  nicety  of  speculation. 
RE-FIT',  v.  t.    [re  and  fit.]    To  fit  or  prepare  again  ; 

to  repair ;  to  restore  after  damage  or  decay ;  as,  to 

refit  ships  of  war. 
RE-FIT',  v.  i.    To  repair  damages.    Admiral  Keppel 

returned  to  Portsmouth  to  refit.  Belsham. 

RE-FIT'MENT,  n.     A  second  fitting  out. 
RE-FIT'TED,  pp.     Prepared  again  ;  repaired. 
RE-FIT'TING,  ppr.   Repairing  after  damage  or  decay. 
RE-FLECT',  v.  t.     [L.  rrflccto ;  re  and  flecto,  to  bend  ; 

Fr.  rcfiechir ;  It.  rifiettere.] 
To  throw  back  ;  to  cause  to  return  after  striking 

upon  any  surface;  as,  to  reflect  light,  heat,  sound, 

&c.    In  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  are  reflected  as 

well  as  refracted. 

Bodies  close  io:''  ih  r  rr'Uxt  ill -ir  own  color.  Dryden. 

REFLECT',  v.  i.    To  throw  back  light,  heat,  &c. ;  to 

return  rays  or  beams  ;  as,  a  reflecting  mirror  or  gem. 
Shak. 

2.  To  bend  back.  Bcntlcy. 

3.  To  throw  or  turn  back  the  thoughts  upon  the 
past  operations  of  the  mind,  or  upon  past  events.  We 
reflect  with  pleasure  on  a  generous  or  heroic  action  ; 
we  reflect  with  pain  on  our  follies  and  vices  ;  we  re- 
flect on  our  former  thoughts,  meditations,  and  opin- 

4.  To  consider  attentively  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind  ; 
to  contemplate  ;  as,  I  will  reflect  on  this  subject. 

And  as  1  much  reflected,  much  I  mourned.  Prior 

In  every  action,  reflect  upon  the  end.  Taylor, 

[To  reflect  on  things  future,  is  not  strictly  possibl 

yet  the  word  is  often  used    as    synonymous  with 

Meditate  and  Contemplate.] 

5.  To  bring  reproach. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husband  still.  Dryden. 

To  reflect  on ;  to  cast  censure  or  reproach. 

I  do  not  reflect  In  the  leastort  the  memory  of  his  late  majesty. 
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RE-FLECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Thrown  back ;  returned  ; 

,  reflected  light,  heat,  sound,  Sec. 
RE-FLE€T'ENT,  a.     Bending  or  flying  back  ;  as,  the 

ray  descendent,  and  ray  reflectent.  Dig-by. 

RE-FLECT' [-BLE,  a.     That  may  be    reflected    or 

thrown  back.  Gregory. 

RE-FLECT'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  back,  as  light,  heat, 

&c. 

2.  Turning  back,  as  thoughts  upon  themselves  or 
upon  past  events. 

3.  Reflecting  on  ;  casting  censure  or  reproach. 
RE-FLECT'ING,  a.     Throwing  back  light,  heat,  Sec, 

as  a  mirror  or  other  surface. 
2.  Given  to  reflection   or   serious   consideration  ; 

reflective  ;  as,  a  reflecting  mind. 

Reflecting  telescope.     See  Telescope. 
RE-FLECT'ING  CIR'CLE,    n.     An    instrument    for 

the  measurement  of  angles  by  reflection.     Brande. 
RE-FLECT'ING-LY,    adv.     With   reflection;    with 

censure.  Swift. 

RE-FLECTION,  (re-flek'shun,)  n.*  [from  reflect.]    A 

turning  back  after  striking  upon  any  surface  ;  as,  the 

refection  of  light,  heat,  or  sound  ;  the  reflection  of  an 

elastic  body.    The  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle 

of  reflection  are  always  equal. 

2.  The  act  of  bending  back.  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  reflected. 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there.  Dryden. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  it  turns  its 
views  back  upon  itself  and  its  operations  ;  the  re- 
view or  reconsideration  of  past  thoughts,  opinions, 
or  decisions  of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events.  Encyc. 

5.  Thought  thrown  back  on  itself,  on  the  past  or 
on  the  absent;  as,  melancholy  reflections ;  delightful 

Job's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  and  encouraged  him.  Atterbury. 

6.  The  expression  of  thought. 

7.  Attentive  consideration  ;  meditation  ;  contem- 
plation. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and  reflection. 


8.  Censure ;  reproach  cast. 

He  died,  and  O  I    may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  poisonouB  ve: 


Prior. 


f'o\.i]     !■    nl. 

RE-FLECT'IVE,  a.  Throwing  back  images ;  as,  a 
reflective  mirror. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 
Viewing  her  charms  impaired.  Prior. 

2.  Considering  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or 
things  past ;  as,  reflective  fv;i;,m.  Prior. 

RE-FLECT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  reflection. 
RE-FLECT'OR,  n.    One  who  reflects  or  considers. 
Boyle. 
2.  Something  having  a  polished  surface  for  reflect- 
ing light  or  heat,  as  of  a  lamp,  &c. 
RE'FLEX,  a.     [L.  reflexus.] 

1.  Directed  back ;  retroactive  ;  as,  a  reflex  act  of 
the  soul,  the  turning  of  the  intellectual  eye  inward 
upon  its  own  actions.  Hale. 

2.  Designating  the  parts  of  a  painting  illuminated 
by  light  reflected  from  another  part  of  the  same  pic- 
ture. Encyc. 

3.  In  botany,  bent  back  ;  reflected. 
RE-FLEX',  n.     Reflection.     [Not  used.]         Booker. 

2.  The  light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  surface 
to  one  in  shade.  Owilt. 

RE-FLEX',  v.  t.    To  reflect.  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back.    [Little  used.] 

Gregory. 
RE-FLEX'.ED,   (re-flekst',)  pp.  or  a.    Reflected  ;  in 

botany,  suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindley. 

RE-FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being'  re- 
flexible  or  capable  of  being  reflected ;  as,  the  reflex' 
biliti/  of  the  rays  of  light.  Jfcwton. 

RE-FLEX' t-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reflected  c 
thrown  back. 

The  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible  and 
reflexible.  Cheyne. 

RE-FLEX'ION.     See  Reflection. 
RE-FLEX'I-TY,  n.     Capacity  of  being  reflected. 
RE-FLEX'IVE,  o.    Having  respect  to  something  past. 

Assurance  reflexive  can  not  be  a  divine  faith.  Hammond. 

RE-FLEX'IVE-LY,  ado.    In  a  direction  backward. 
Gov.  of  Vie  Tongue. 
REFLOAT'.  71.    [re  and  float.]    Reflux  ;  ebb ;  a  flow- 
ing back.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 
RE-FLO-RES'CENCE,   n.      [re  and  florescence.]     A 

blossoming  anew. 
RE-FLOtTR'ISII,  (re-flur'ish,)  v.  i.     [re  and  flourish.] 

To  flourish  anew.  Milton. 

RE-FLOUR'ISH-ING,  ppr.    Flourishing  again. 
RE-FLOW,  v.  i.    [re  and  flow.]    To  flow  back ;  to 

RE-FLOWING,  ppr.    Flowing  back  ;  ebbing. 

Darwin. 
RE-FLUCT-TJ-X'TION,  n.     A  flowing  back. 
REF'LU-ENCE,   )  n.      [from    refluent.]      A    flowing 
REF'LTJ-EN-CY,  j      back.  Mountague. 
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2.  Flowing  back ;  returning,  as  a  fluid  ;  as,  reflu- 
ent blood.  ArbuthnoU 

Re'FLUX,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  refluxus.] 

A  flowing  back  ;  the  returning  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  ;  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Euripus.  Brown. 

RE-FOCI  L-LaTE,  (-fos'il-late,)  v.  t  [It.  refocillare  ; 
Sp.  refocilar  ;  L.  refocillo  ;  re  and  the  toot  of  focus.] 

To  refresh  ;  to  revive ;  to  give  new  vigor  to.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Aubrey. 

RE-FOC-IL-LA'TION,  (-fos-il-la'shun,)  n.  The  act 
of  refreshing  or  giving  new  vigor  ;  restoration  of 
strength  by  refreshment.     [Little  used.]   Middlclon. 

RE-FO-MENT',  v.  t.  [re  and  foment?]  To  foment 
anew  ;  to  warm  or  cherish  again.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  excite  anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'ED,  pp.    Fomented  or  incited  anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'ING,  ppr.  Fomenting  anew  ;  exciting 
again. 

RE-FORM',  7j.  1. 1  [Fr.  reformer;  L.  reformo  ;  re  and 
formo,  to  form.] 

1.  To  change  from  worse  to  better  ;  to  amend  ;  to 
correct ;  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state,  or  to  bring 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  state  ;  as,  to  reform  a  profligate 
man  ;  to  reform  corrupt  manners  or  morals. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt  an  age ;  but 
that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform  it.  Swift. 

2.  To  change  from  bad  to  good  ;  to  remove  that 
which  is  bad  or  corrupt ;  as,  to  reform  abuses  ;  to 
reform  the  vices  of  the  age. 

RE-FORM',  v.i.  To  abandon  that  which  is  evil  or 
corrupt,  and  return  to  a  good  state  ;  to  be  amended 
or  corrected.  A  man  of  settled  habits  of  vice  will 
seldom  reform. 

RE'-FORM',  v.  t.  [re  and  form.]  To  form  again  ;  to 
create  or  shape  anew. 

RE-FORM',  7i.  t  Reformation  ;  amendment  of  what  is 
defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved  ;  as,  the  re- 
form of  parliamentary  elections ;  reform  of  govern- 

REF-OR-Ma'DO,  n.  A  monk  who  adheres  to  the 
reformation  of  his  order.  Weever. 

2.  An  officer  retained  in  his  regiment  when  his 
company  is  disbanded.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  reformation  ;  to 
pretend  to  correctness.  Lee. 

REF-OR-Ma'TION,  7i. t  The  act  of  reforming;  cor- 
rection or  amendment  of  life,  manners,  or  of  any 
thing  vicious  or  corrupt ;  as,  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners ;  reformation  of  the  age  ;  reformation  of  abuses. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  reformation.  Dryden. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  change  of  religion  in 
the  European  churches  to  its  primitive  purity,  begun 
by  Luther,  A.  D.  1517. 

Re-FOR-Ma'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  anew  ;  a 
second  forming  in  order;  as,  the  re-formation  of  a 
column  of  troops  into  a  hollow  square.       Mitford. 

RE-FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Forming  again  ;  having  the 
quality  of  renewing  form.  Good. 

RE-FORM'A-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  produce  reform- 

RE-FORM'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  amended  ;  re- 
stored to  a  good  state  ;  as,  a  reformed  profligate. 

2.  a.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term  denoting,  in 
its  widest  sense,  all  who  separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  the  era  of  the  reformation.  In 
a  more  specific  sense,  it  denotes  those  who  separated 
from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, 
&c,  and  carried  the  reformation,  as  they  claimed, 
to  a  higher  point.  The  Protestant  churches  founded 
by  them  in  Switzerland,  Fiance,  Holland,  and  part 
of  Germany,  were  called  the  Reformed  churches. 

Re'-FORM'ED,  pp.     Formed  anew.       [Encyc.  Am. 

RE-FORM'ER,  n.  One  who  effects  a  reformation 
or  amendment;  as,  a  reformer  of  manners,  or  of 
abuses. 

2.  One  of  those  who  commenced  the  reformation 
of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin. 

RE-FORM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Correcting  what  is  wrong ; 
amending  ;  restoring  to  a  good  state. 

RE'-FORM'ING,  ppr.     Forming  anew. 

RE-FORM'IST,  n.    One  who  is  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. Howell. 
2.  One  who  proposes  or  favors  a  political  reform. 

RE-FOR-TI-FI-CS'TION,  7i.  A  fortifying  a  second 
time.  Mitford. 

RK-FOR'TI-FI-ED,  pp.     Fortified  anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-FY,  v.  t.     To  fortify  anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Fortifying  again. 

RE-FOS'SION,  (rc-fosh'un,)  71.  The  act  of  digging 
up.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-FOUND',  v.  t.  [re  and  found.]  To  found  or  cast 
anew.  Warton. 

RE-FOLTND'ED,pp.    Founded  again. 

RE-FOIIND'ER,  n.    One  who  refounds. 

RE-FOUND'ING,  ppr.    Founding  again. 

RE-FRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  refractus,  refringo ;  re  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

To  break  the  natural  course  of  the  rays  of  light ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  from  a  direct  course.  A  dense 
medium  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  as  they  pass  into 
it  from  a  rare  medium. 
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Turned    from  a  direct 


RE-FRACT'ED,  pp.   or  a 
course,  as  rays  of  light. 

2.  a.     In  botany  and  conchotomy,  bent  back  at  an 

acute  angle  ;  as,  a  refracted  corol.     Martyn.  Humble. 

RE-FRA€T'ING,  ppr.    Turning  from  a  direct  course. 

2.  a.    That  turns  rays  from  a  direct  course ;  as,  a 

refracting  medium. 

Refracting  telescope.     See  Telescope. 
RE-FRA€'TION,  n.*  In  ojitics,  the  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  ray  of  light  caused  by  the  difference  of 
density  in  the  medium  or  mediums  through  which  it 
passes.  Olmsted. 

Refraction  out  of  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denser,  is  made  toward 

tile  perpendicular.  Newton. 

Refraction,  in  mechanics,  is  more  commonly  called 
Deflection,  which  see.  Barlow. 

Double  refraction;  the  refraction  of  light  in  two 
directions,  and  consequent  production  of  two  distinct 
images.  The  power  of  double  refraction  is  possessed 
by  all  crystals,  except  those  of  the  tesseral  or  regular 
system.  Dana. 

RE-FRACT'IVE,  a.  That  refracts,  or  has  power  to 
refract  or  turn  from  a  direct  course  ;  pertaining  to  re- 
fraction ;  as,  rrfrartire  densities  or  powers.  Newton. 
RE-FRACT'O-RI-LY,  ado.  Perverselv  ;  obstinately. 
RE-FRAGT'O-RI-NESS,  n.  [from  refractory.}  Per- 
verse or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposition  or  disobe- 
dience. 

I  never  allowed  any  man's  refractotinesi    '    iii.i     ,■ 

and  orders  of  the  house.  K.  Cltarles. 

2.  Applied  to  metals,  difficulty  of  fusion. 
RE-FRA€T'0-RY,   a.     [Fr.   rcfractaire ;    L.  refracta- 
rius,  from  refragor,  to  resist ;    re  and  fragor,  from 
frango.} 

1.  Sullen  or  perverse  in  opposition  or  disobedience  ; 
obstinate  in  non-compliance  ;  as,  a  refractory  child  ; 
a  refractory  servant. 

Raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shak. 

2.  Unmanageable;  obstinately  unyielding;  as,  a 
refractory  beast. 

3.  Applied  to  metals,  difficult  of  fusion ;  not  easily 
yielding  to  tiie  force  of  heat. 

KE-FRACT'O-RY,  n.    A  person  obstinate  in  opposi- 
tion or  disobedience.  Hall. 
2.  Obstinate  opposition.     [Not  used.]        Taylor. 
RE-FRa'GA-BLE  or  REF'RA-GA-BLE,  a.     [L.  ref- 
ragor;  re  and  frango.] 
That  may  be  refuted,  that  is,  broken. 
RE-FRaIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rrfrener ;  It.  rinfrenarc ;  L.  re- 
frano  ;  re  and  framo,  to  curb  ;  frainum,  a  rein.     See 
Re.n.] 
To  hold  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  action. 


•efrain  himselt  before  I 


Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone.  —Acts  v. 

RE-FRaIN',  n.     [Fr.  refrein.] 

The  burden  of  a  song ;  a  kind  of  musical  repeti- 
tion. Mason. 

RE-FRaIN'£D,  pp.    Held  back  ;  restrained. 

RE-FRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back  ;  forbearing. 

RE-FRaME',  v.  t.     [re  and  frame.]      To  frame  again. 

RE-FRAM'£D,  pp.     Framed  anew.  [Hakewill. 

RE-FRaM'ING,  ppr.     Framing  again. 

RE-FRAN-GI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  refrangible.]  The 
disposition  of  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted  or  turned 
out  of  a  direct  course,  in  passing  out  of  one  trans- 
parent body  or  medium  into  another.  Newton. 

RE-FRAN'GI-BLE,  a      [L.  re  and  frango,  to  break.] 
Capable  of  being  lefracted  or  turned  out  of  a  di- 
rect course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another; 
as  rays  of  light.  Locke. 

REF-RE-Na'TION,  n.  [See  Refrain.]  The  act  of 
restraining.     [Not  used.] 

RE-FRESH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  refratehir  ;  re  and  fraichir, 
from  fralche,  fresh;  It.  rinfrescare;  Sp.  and  Port. 
refrescar.     See  Fkesh.] 

1.  To  cool ;  to  allay  heat. 

A  dew  coming  after  a  heat  refreshetk.  Ecclus. 

2.  To  give  new  strength  to  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to  re- 
lieve after  fatigue  ;  as,  to  refresh  the  body.  A  man 
or  a  beast  is  refreshed  by  food  and  rest.     Ezod.  xxiii. 

3.  To  revive  ;  to  reanimate  after  depression ;  to 
cheer ;  to  enliven. 

For  they  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  To  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing  im- 
paired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  revive  what  is  drooping ;  as,  rain  refreshen 
the  plants. 

RE-FRESH',  n.    Act  of  refreshing.    [Not  used.] 

RE-FRESH'£D,  (re-fresht',)  pp.  Cooled;  invigo- 
rated ;  revived  ;  cheered. 

RE-FRESH'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  refreshes,  re- 
vives, or  invigorates.  Thomson. 

REFRESHING,  ppr.  or  a.  Cooling;  Invigorating; 
reviving ;  reanimating. 
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RE-FRESH' ING,  n       Refreshment;    relief  ufter  fa- 
tigue or  suffering.  Mortimer. 
2.  Refreshment  in  spiritual  things.     Acts  iii.  19. 

RE-FRESH'ING-LY,  ado.  So  as  to  refresh,  or  give 
new  life. 

RE-FRESH'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  refresh- 
ing. 

RE-FRESH'MENT,  n.  Act  of  refreshing;  or  new 
strength  or  vigor  received  after  fatigue ;  relief  after 
suffering  ;  applied  to  the  body. 

2.  New  life  or  animation  after  depression  ;  applied 
to  the  mind  or  spirits. 

3.  That  which  gives  fresh  strength  or  vigor,  as 
food  or  rest.  South.     Sprat. 

RE  FRET',  n.    The  burden  of  a  song.  Diet. 

RE-FRIG'ER  ANT,    a.      [Fr.      See    Refrigerate.] 

Cooling  ;  allaying  heat.  Bacon. 

RE-FRIG'ER-ANT,  n.  Among  physicians,  a  medicine 

which  abates  heat,  or  cools. 
RE-FRIG'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  refrigero ;  re  and  frigus, 

cold.] 
To  cool ;  to  allay  the  heat  of;  to  refresh.    Bacon. 
RE-FRIG'ER-a-TED,  pp.    Cooled. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Allaying  heat ;  cooling. 
RE-FRIG-ER-a'TION,  n.     The  act  of  cooling ;  the 

abatement  of  heat ;  state  of  being  cooled.     Bacon. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TIVE,  a.     Cooling. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TIVE,  n.      A    remedy   that    allays 

heat. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TOR,  n.    An  air-tight  box  for  keep- 
ing articles  cool  in  summer  by  means  of  ice. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  rapid  cooling,  connected  with 

a  still,  &c.  Francis. 


RE-FRIG'ER-A-TO-RY,  n.     In   distillation,   a   vessel 

filled   with   cold   water,  through  which  the  worm 

passes  ;  by  which  means  the  vapors  are  condensed 

as  they  pass  through  the  worm. 

2.  Anv  thing  internally  cooling.  Mortimer. 

REF-RI-Ge'RI-UM,  n.     [L.]     Cooling  refreshment; 

rctiiiieration.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

REFT,  pp.  of  Reave.      Deprived  ;    bereft.      [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

2.  pret.  of  Reave.     Took  away.     [Not  in  use.] 
Spenser. 
REFT,  n.    A  chink.     [See  Rift.] 
REFUGE,   n.     [Fr.,   from   L.   refugium,  refugio ;  re 
and  fugio,  to  flee.] 

1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  danger  or  distress. 
—  Rocks,  dens,  and  caves,  but  I  in  none  of  Uiese 

Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton. 

We  have  made  lies  our  refuge.  —  Is.  xxviii. 
We  might  h.tv<  Minn;:'  cun  ^[.Mimi,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us.  —  Heb.  vi. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from  danger, 
distress,  or  calamity  ;  a  stronghold  which  protects 
by  its  strength,  or  a  sanctuary  which  secures  safety 
by  its  sacredness ;  any  place  inaccessible  to  an 
enemy. 


3.  An  expedient  to  secure  protection  or  defense. 

This  last  old  man  — 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  to  him.  Shale. 

4.  Expedient,  in  general. 
graceful  refuges,  05  

Wouon. 

Cities  of  refuge ;  among  the  Israelites,  certain  cities 
appointed   to  secure  the  safety  of  such  persons  as 
might  commit  homicide  without  design.     Of  these 
there  were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan.    Josh.  xx. 
REF'UGE,  v.  t.     To  shelter  ;  to  protect. 
REF-U.-GEE',  n.     [Fr.  refugie.] 

1.  One  who  flies  to  a  shelter  or  place  of  safety. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who,  in  times  of  persecution  or  political 
commotion,  flees  to  a  foreign  power  or  country  for 
safety;  as,  the  French  refngrw,  who  left  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  set- 
tled in  Flanders  and  America;  the  refugees  from 
Hispaniola,  in  1792 :  and  the  American  refugees, 
who  left  their  country  at  the  revolution. 

RE-FUL'GENCE,    I  n.      [L.   refulgens,   refulgeo  ;    re 

RE-FUL'GEN-CY,  j      and  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 
A  flood  of  light ;  splendor. 

RE-FUL'GENT,  a.  Casting  a  bright  light;  shining; 
splendid  ;  as,  refulgent  beams ;  refulgent  light ;  re- 
fulgent arms. 

A  conspicuous  and  refulgent  truth.  Boyle. 

RE-FUL'GENT-LY,  adv.  With  a  flood  of  light; 
with  great  brightness. 

RE-FUND',  v.  t.     [L.  refundo ;  re  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  back. 

Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they  would 
refund  that  color  upon  the  object.     {Unusual  or  obsolete.] 
Ray. 

2.  To  repay ;  to  return  in  payment  or  compensa- 
tion for  what  has  been  taken  ;  to  restore  ;  as,  to  re- 
fund money  taken  wrongfully  ;  to  refund  money 
advanced  with  interest ;  to  refund  the  amount  ad- 
vanced. 
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RE  FUND'ED,  pp.     Poured  back  ;  repaid. 
RE-FUND'ER,  n.    One  who  refunds. 
RE-FUND'ING,  ppr.      Pouring  back;    returning  by 

payment  or  compensation. 
RE-FUR'BISI1,  v.  t.    To  furbish  a  second  time. 
RE-FUR'BISll  /.'!>,  (-fur'bisht,)  pp.    Furbished  again. 
RE-FUR'BISIl-h\(;,  ,,,„-.     Furbishing  again. 
RE-FuS'A-BLE,  a.     [from  refuse.]    That  may  be  re- 
fused. Young. 
RE-Fu'SAL,  n.    The  act  of  refusing  ;  denial  of  any 

thing  demanded,  solicited,  or  offered  for  acceptance. 

The  first  refusal  is  not  always  proof  that  the  request 

will  not  be  ultimately  granted. 
2.  The  right  of  taking  in  preference  to  others  ;  the 

choice  of  taking  or  refusing;   option;  pre-emption. 

We  say,  a  man  has  the  refusal  of  a  farm  or  a  horse, 

or  the  refusal  of  an  employment. 
RE-FUSE',  v.  t.      [Fr.  refuser ;  Arm.  rcusi,  reusein ; 

It.  rifiularc,  rifusare  ;  Sp.  rehusar ;  Port,  refusar ;  L. 

recuso  ;  re  and  the  root  of  causor,  to  accuse  ;  causa, 

cause.    The  primary  sense  of  causor  is,  to  drive,  to 

throw  or  thrust  at,  and  recuso  is  to  drive  back,  to 

repel  or  repulse,  the  sense  of  refuse.] 

1.  To  deny  a  request,  demand,  invitation,  or  com- 
mand ;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant  what  is  solicited, 
claimed,  or  commanded. 

Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  Ms  border.  — 

2.  To  decline  to  accept  what  is  offered ;  as,  to  re- 
fuse  an  office  ;  to  refuse  an  offer. 

If  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at  thy  hand.  — Jer.  XXV. 


Thsi 


■  builders  refused  is  become  t 


head  of  the 


Note.  — Refuse  expresses  rejection  more  strongly 
than  decline. 

RE-FUSE',  v.  i.    To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to  comply. 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth. 

REF'USE,  (ref'yuse,)  a.  [Fr.  refus,  refusal,  denial, 
and  that  which  is  denied.] 

Literally,  refused  ;  rejected  ;  hence,  worthless  ;  of 
no  value ;  left  as  unworthy  of  reception ;  as,  the 
refuse  parts  of  stone  or  timber. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters.  Spectator. 

REF'IJSE,  n.  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected  as 
useless;  waste  matter.     Hooker.    Bucon.    Addison. 

HE-POSE', «.     Refusal.     [Obs.]  Fairfax. 

RE-FUS'ED,  pp.    Denied  ;  rejected  ;  not  accepted. 

RE-FOS'ER,  n.     One  that  refuses  or  rejects.      Taylor. 

RE-FOS'ING,  ppr.  Denying;  declining  to  accept; 
rejecting. 

RE-FO'TA-BLE,  a.  [from  refute.]  That  may  be  re- 
futed or  disproved  ;  that  may  be  proved  false  or  erro- 
neous. 

RE-Fu'TAL,  n.     Refutation.     [Not  used.] 

REF-TJ-TA'TION,  „.     [L.  refutatio.     See  Refute.] 
The  act  or  process  of  refuting  or  disproving  ;  the 
act  of  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous;  the  over- 
throwing of  an  argument,  opinion,  testimony,  doc- 
trine, or  theory,  by  argument  or  countervailing  proof. 
Bentley. 

RE-FO'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  refute. 

RE-FuTE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  refutcr ;  L.  refute  ;  re  and  fata, 
obs.  The  primary  sense  of  futo  is,  to  drive  or 
thrust,  to  beat  back.     Class  Bd.] 

To  disprove  and  overthrow  by  argument,  evidence, 
or  countervailing  proof;  to  prove  to  be  false  or  erro- 
neous ;  to  confute.  We  say,  to  refute  arguments,  to 
refute  testimony,  to  refute  opinions  or  theories,  to  re- 
fute a  disputant. 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  to  these  two  miracles  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  refute  such  multitudes.  Addison. 

RE-FuT'ED,  pp.  Disproved  ;  proved  to  be  false  or 
erroneous. 

RE-FOT'ER,  n.     One  that  refutes. 

RE-FuT'ING,  ppr.  Proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous ; 
confuting. 

RE-GaIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  gain  ;  Fr.  rcgagner.] 

To  gain  anew  ;  to  recover  what  has  escaped  or 
been  lost.  Milton. 

RE-GaIN'.ED,  pp.     Recovered  ;  gained  anew. 

RE-GaIN'ING,  ppr.     Gaining  anew  ;  recovering. 

RE'GAL,  a.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  regalis,  from  rex,  Sans. 
raja,  connected  with  rcgo,  to  govern  ;  Sax.  recan  or 
reccan,  to  say,  to  reck,  to  reckon,  to  rule,  to  direct; 
the  root  of  right,  L.  rectus,  Sax.  reht.  See  Reck  and 
Reckon.] 

Pertaining  to  a  king;  kingly;  royal ;  as,  a  regal 
title  ;  regal  authority  ;  regal  state,  pomp,  or  splen- 
dor ;  regal  power  or  sway.  But  we  say,  a  royal  or 
kingly  government,  not  a  regal  one.  We  never  say, 
a  regal  territory,  regal  dominions,  regal  army,  or  re- 
gal navy.     Regal  expresses  what  is  more  personal. 

RE'GAL,  n.     [Fr.  regale.] 

A  musical  instrument,  a  small,  portable  finger 
organ.     [Disused.]  Bacon.  ' 

RE-GA'LE,  ti.     [L.] 

The  prerogative  of  monarchy.  Johnson. 

RE-GaLE',  ?i.  [See  the  verb,  below.]  A  magnificent 
entertainment  or  treat  given  to  embassadors  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Encyc. 
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regalarse,  to  entertain  one's  self,  to  take  pleasure, 
also  to  melt,  to  be  dissolved  ;  Port,  regular,  to  regale, 
to  treat  daintily,  to  delight ;  It.  rcgalare,  to  present 
with  gifts,  to  regale,  to  season.  This  word  is  proba- 
bly a  compound  of  re  and  the  root  It.  galloria,  a 
transport  of  joy,  gallare,  to  exult,  gala,  ornament, 
Port,  galhofa,  mirth,  good  cheer,  Sp.  gallardo,  gay, 
Fr.  gaillard,  &x.  In  Russ.  jaluyu  signifies  to  regale, 
to  gratify  with  presents,  to  visit,  &c.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  excite,  to  rouse  and  be  brisk,  or  to  shoot, 
leap,  dart,  or  rush.  We  probably  see  the  same  root 
in  the  Eng.  gale,  gallant,  Gr.  aya)>\iaa>,  'Fr.  joli, 
Eng.  jolly,  and  in  many  other  words.] 

To  refresh  ;  to  entertain  with  something  that  de- 
lights ;  to  gratify,  as  the  senses  ;  as,  to  regale  the 
taste,  the  eye,  or  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  forest 
regale  us  with  their  songs. 

RE-GALE',  v.  t.     To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously. 

RE-GAL' ED,  pp.     Refreshed  ;  entertained  ;  gratified. 

RE-GALE'MENT,  n.  Refreshment;  entertainment; 
gratification. 

RE-GA'LI-A,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  rex,  king.] 

1.  Ensigns  of  royalty  ;  the  apparatus  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  as  the  crown,  scepter,  &c. 

2.  In  laic,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  king. 

Blackstone. 

3.  Regalia  of  a  church ;  the  privileges  granted  to  it 
by  kings  ;  sometimes,  its  patrimony.  Brande. 

RE-GAL'ING,  ppr.     Refreshing ;  entertaining  ;  grati- 
fying. 
RE-GAL'I-TY,  n.     [from  L.  regalis;   It.  realtd;   Fr. 

Royalty ;  sovereignty  ;  kingship. 

points  of  Tcgality.  Bacon. 

Re'GAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  royal  manner.  Milton. 

RE-GARD',  v.  t.  [Fr.  regarder  ;  It.  riguardarc  ;  from 
Fr.  garder,  to  guard,  keep,  defend  ;  It.  guardare,  to 
guard,  to  look,  view,  behold,  to  beware,  to  take 
heed  ;  to  discern.  The  primary  sense  of  guard  is  to 
drive  off  or  repel,  and  thus  to  protect,  or  to  hold, 
keep,  retain  ;  probably  the  former.  To  regard  is  to 
extend  or  direct  the  eye  to  an  object,  or  to  hold  it 
in  view.  We  observe  a  somewhat  similar  process 
of  deriving  the  sense  of  looking,  in  the  It.  scorto, 
seen,  perceived,  prudent,  guided,  convoyed,  wary, 
crafty,  discerning,  and  as  a  noun,  an  abridgment; 
scorta,  a  guide,  an  escort,  a  guard. J 

1.  To  look  toward  ;  to  point  or  be  directed  toward. 

It  is  a  peninsula  which  TegardeLit  the  main  land.  Sandys. 

2.  To  observe;  to  notice  with  some  particularity. 

Ton  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not.  ShaJt. 

3.  To  attend  to  with  respect  and  estimation ;  to 
value. 

This  aspect  of  mine, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  your  clime 
Have  loved.  Shalt. 

4.  To  attend  to  as  a  thing  that  affects  our  interest 
or  happiness;  to  fix  the  mind  on  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. He  does  not  regard  the  pain  he  feels.  He 
does  not  regard  the  loss  he  has  suffered.  He  regards 
only  the  interest  of  the  community. 

5.  To  esteem;  to  hold  in  respect  and  affection. 
The  people  regard  their  pastor,  and  treat  him  with 
great  kindness.    2  Kings  iii. 

6.  To  keep ;  to  observe  with  religious  or  solemn 
attention. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord.  —  Rom. 

7.  To  attend  to  as  something  to  influence  our 

He  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  -not  reap.  -    Eccles.  xi. 

8.  To  consider  seriously  ;  to  lay  to  heart. 

They  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord.  —  Is.  v. 

9.  To  notice  with  pity  or  concern.     Deut.  xxviii. 

10.  To  notice  favorably  or  with  acceptance ;  to 
hear  and  answer. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute. —  Ps.  cii. 

11.  To  love  and  esteem  ;  to  practice;  as, to  regard 
iniquity  in  the  heart.     Ps.  lxvi. 

12.  To  respect ;  to  have  relation  to,  or  bearing 
upon.  The  argument  does  not  regard  the  question. 
[Bare.] 

To  regard  the  person  ;  to  value  for  outward  honor, 
wealth   or  power.    Matt.  xxii. 
EE-GARD',K.t  [Fr.  regard ;  It.  riguardo.] 

1.  Look  ;  aspect  directed  to  another. 

But  her  witti  sera  rr^err/l  he  ilms  repelled.  Milton. 

[Nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 

2.  Attention  of  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  interest. 
He  has  no  regard  to  the  interest  of  society  ;  his 
motives  are  wholly  selfish. 

3.  Respect  ;  esteem  ;  reverence  ;  that  view  of  the 
mind  which  springs  from  value,  estimable  qualities, 
or  any  thing  that  excites  admiration. 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 

They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

To  him  they  had  regard,  because  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched 
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4.  Respect;  account. 

Change  was  ihoutrlii  i  votary  in  regard  of  the  injury  (he  church 
p'tvivisi    y  a  insn.iM  r  oi  ;km;^  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

5.  Relation ;  reference. 

To  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  in  regard 
le  ili  ins'Iv. ;; ;  in  justice  and  goodness,  in  regard  to  their 
neighbors  ;  and  piety  toward  God.  Watts. 

6.  Note;  eminence;  account. 

Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  among  them. 

7.  Matter  demanding  notice.  Spenser. 

8.  Prospect ;  object  of  sight.  [JVot  proper,  nor  in 
use.]  Shah. 

9.  In  tlie  English  forest  laws,  view  ;  inspection. 
Court  of  regard,  or  survey  of  dogs ;  a  forest  court  in 

England,  held  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or 
expeditation  of  mastiffs,  that  is,  for  cutting  off  the 
claws  and  ball  of  the  fore  feet,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  after  deer.  Blackstone. 

RE-GARD' A-BLE,  a.     Observable  ;  worthy  of  notice. 
Brown.     Carew. 

RE-GARD' ANT,  a.*  In  law,  a  villain  regardant  is  one 
annexed  to  the  manor  or  land.  Blackstone. 

*2.  In  heraldry,  looking  behind  ;  as,  a  lion  or  other 
beast. 

RE-GARD'ED,  pp.  Noticed  ;  observed  ;  esteemed  ; 
respected. 

RE-GARD'ER,  n.    One  that  regards. 

2.  In  English  law,  the  regarder  of  the  forest  was 
an  officer  whose  business  was  to  view  the  forest,  in- 
spect the  officers,  and  inquire  of  all  offenses  and 
defaults. 

RE-GARD'F}JL,(z.  Taking  notice ;  heedful;  observ- 
ing with  care  ;  attentive. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every  pious  motion 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  his  heart.  South. 

RE-GARD'FUL-LY,  adv.     Attentively  ;  needfully. 
2.  Respectfully.  S/mk. 

RE-GARD'ING,  ppr.  Noticing  ;  considering  with 
care;  attending  to;  observing;  esteeming;  caring 
for. 
2.  Respecting  ;  concerning  ;  relating  to. 
RE-GARD'LESS,  a.  Not  looking  or  attending  to; 
heedless  ;  negligent;  careless;  as,  regardless  of  life 
or  of  health  ;  regardless  of  danger;  regardless  of 
consequences. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat.  Milton. 

2.  Not  regarded  ;  slighted.     [Rare.]       Spectator. 
RE-GARD'LESS-LY,   adv.      Heedlessly;    carelessly; 

negligently. 
RE-GARD'LESS-NESS,  rt.      Heedlessness  ;    inatten- 
tion ;  negligence.  Whitlock. 
RE-GATH'ER,  v.  t.    To   gather  or  collect  a  second 

time.  B.  Trumbull. 

RE-GATH'ER-ED,  pp.    Collected  again. 
RE-GATH'ER-ING,  ppr.    Gathering  a  second  time. 
RE-GAT'TA,  n.'    [It.  regatta.] 

A  rowing  match  in  which  a  number  of  boats  are 
rowed  for  a  prize. 
RF.'GEL,  )   n.    A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
RI'GEL,   \       Orion's  left  foot. 
RE'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  regens,  from  rego,  to  govern.] 

1.  Rule  ;  authority  ;  government.  Hooker. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  regent. 

3.  Vicarious  government.  Temple. 

4.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  vice- 
gerent. ■  Milton, 

5.  The  body  of  men  intrusted  with  vicarious  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  a  regency  constituted  during  a  king's 
minority,  insanitv,  or  absence  from  the  kingdom. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  re.  [See  Regenerate.]  The 
state  of  being  regenerated.  Hammond. 

RE,GEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  regenero  ;  re  and  genera. 
See  Generate.] 

1.  To  generate  or  produce  anew;  to  form  into  a 
new  and  better  state ;  to  reproduce. 

Through  all  tie-  seil  a  g-aiial  ferment  spreads, 
Regenerates  the  plants  and  new  ailurm,  ihr  me; 

2.  In  theology,  to  renew  the  heart  by  a  change  of 
affections ;  to  change  the  heart  and  affections  from 
natural  enmity  to  the  love  of  God  ;  to  implant  holy 
affections  in  the  heart.  Scott.    Addison. 

RE-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  regeneratus.] 

1.  Reproduced.  Shah. 

2.  Born  anew  ;  renovated  in  heart ;  changed  from 
a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state.  Milton.     Wake. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Reproduced. 
2.  Renewed  ;  born  again. 

RE-GEN'ER-ATE-NESS,  it.  The  state  of  being  re- 
generated. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reproducing ;  form- 
ing into  a  new  and  better  state. 

2.  Renovating  the  nature  by  the  implantation  of 
holy  affections  in  the  heart. 

RE-GEN-ER-A'TION,  n.  Reproduction ;  the  act  of 
forming  into  a  new  and  better  state. 

2.  In  theology,  new  birth  by  the  grace  of  God  ; 
that  change  by  which  the  will  and  natural  enmity 
of  man  to  God  and  his  law  are  subdued,  and  a 
principle  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  his  law,  or  holy 
affections,  are  implanted  in  the  heart. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. —  Til.  iii. 
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RE-GEN'ER-A-TO-RY,   a.     Renewing  ;    having  the 
power  to  renew  ;  tending  to  reprod  uce  or  renovate. 
Faber. 
RE'GENT,  a.     [L.  regens,  from  rego,  to  rule.j 

1.  Ruling ;    governing  ;    as,  a  regent  principle. 

Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority.  Milton. 
Queen  regent;  a  queen  who  governs;  opposed  to 

queen  consort. 
RE'GENT,  n.     A   governor;    a  ruler;    ire  a  general 
sense ;  as  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun.  Milton. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  authority  ;  one 
who  governs  a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence, 
or  disability  of  the  king.  Brande. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  the  regents,  or  re- 
gentes,  are  members  of  the  university  who  have  cer- 
tain peculiar  duties  of  instruction  or  government. 
At  Cambridge,  all  resident  Masters  of  Arts,  of  less 
than  four  years'  standing,  and  all  Doctors  of  less 
than  two,  are  Regents.  At  Oxford,  the  period  of 
regency  is  shorter.  At  both  universities,  those  of  a 
more  advanced  standing,  who  keep  their  names  on 
the  college-books,  are  called  non-regents.  At  Cam- 
bridge, the  regents  compose  the  upper  house,  and 
the  non-regents  the  lower  house  of  the  senate  or 
governing  body.  At  Oxford,  the  regents  compose 
the  congregation,  which  confers  decrees,  and  does 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  university.  The  re- 
gents and  non-regents,  collectively,  compose  the 
convocation,  which  is  the  governing  budy  in  the  last 
resort.  Cum.  Coll.     Oif.  Guide. 

4.  In  the  State  of  Jfem  York,  the  member  of  a  cor- 
porate body  which  is  invested  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  in 
the  State.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, who  are  called  "  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  They  are  appointed  and 
removable  by  the  legislature.  They  have  power  to 
grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges,  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  to 
make  regulations  for  governing  the  same. 

Stat.  JVew  York. 
RE'GENT-ESS,  n.    A  protectress  of  a  kingdom. 

Cotgrave. 
RE'GENT-SHIP,  n.    The  power  of  governing,  or  the 
office  of  a  regent. 
2.  Deputed  authority.  Shak. 

RE-GERM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.  [re  and  germinate.]  To 
germinate  again. 

Perennial  plants  regerminate  several  years  successively.    Lee. 
RE-GERM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Germinating  anew. 
RE-GERM-IN-A'TION,  n.    A  sprouting  or  germina- 
tion anew. 
RE-GEST',  n.     A  register.     [JVot  in  use.]        Milton. 
REG'I-BLE,  a.     Governable.     [JVot  in  use.]        Diet. 
REG'l-CIDE,  n.     [It.  and   Sp.regicida;  Fr.  regicide; 
L.  rex,  king,  and  c&do,  to  slay.] 

1.  A  king-killer;  one  who  murders  a  king. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  king.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  reproach  given  to  the  judges  who 
condemned  Charles  I.  of  England. 

RE-OTME',  (ra-zheenV,)  n.     Mode  of  living;  govern- 
ment ;  administration. 
REG'I-MEN,  n,     [L.,  from  rego,  to  govern.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  regulation  of  diet  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  ;  or,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  the  regulation  of  all  the  non- 
naturals  for  the  same  purposes.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  wliieh  is  intended  to 
produce  beneficial  effects  by  gradual  operation.  Hume. 

3.  In  grammar,  government;  that  part  of  syntax 
or  construction,  which  regulates  the  dependency  of 
words,  and  the  alterations  which  one  occasions  or 
requires  in  another  in  connection  with  it ;  the  words 
governed. 

-!,  Ordei'h  srovernment;  system  of  order. 
REG'I-MENT,  n.    [L.  regimen.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  a  body  of  men,  either  horse, 
foot,  or  artillery,  commanded  either  by  a  colonel  or 
lieufenant-colonel,and  by  a  major,  and  consisting  of 
a  number  of  companies,  usually  from  eight  to  ten. 

2.  Government;  mode  <  frilling  ;  rule;  authority;  . 
as  used  by  Hooker,  Hale,  and  others.  [  Wholly  obso-  I 
lete,] 

REG'I-MENT,  t).  (.  To  form  into  a  resriment  or  into 
regiments  with  proper  officers.  [Ji  military  use  of  the 
word.]  Washington.     Stnollett. 

REG-I-MENT'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  regiment;  as, 
regimental  officers  -   regimental  clothing. 

REG-I-MENT'ALS,  ti.  pi.  The  uniform  worn  by  the 
troops  of  a  regiment. 

REG'I-MENT-ED,  pp.  Formed  into  a  regiment ;  in 
corporatcd  witli  a  regiment.  Washington. 

RE'GION,  (re'jun,)  ti.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  regon  ;  It.  re~ 
gione;  L.  regio:  Ir.  crioch,  with  a  prefix;  from  the 
root  of  reach,  reck,  L.  rego.] 

].  A  tract  of  land  or  space  of  indefinite  extent, 
usually  a  tract  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  some- 
times nearly  synonymous  with  Country  ;  as,  all  the 
region  of  Argob.     Deut.  iii. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NoTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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So  we  speak  of  the  airy  region,  the  ethereal  re- 
gions, the  upper  regions,  t lie  lower  regions. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  region  or  district  of  coun- 
try.   Matt.  iii. 

3.  A  part  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  region  of  the  heart 

4.  Place;  rank.  [or  liver. 

He  is  of  too  high  a  region.    [Unusual.]  Shak. 

EEG'IS-TER,  n.t  [Fr.  registre,  regttre ;  Low  L.  re- 
gistrum,  from  regcro,  to  set  down  in  writing  ;  re  and 
gero,  to  carry.  But Spehnnn  considers  the  word  as 
formed  of  re  and  Norm,  gister  or  giser,  to  lay,  and 
equivalent  to  repository.] 

1.  A  written  account  or  entry  of  acts,  judgments, 
or  proceedings,  for  preserving  and  conveying  to  fu- 
ture times  an  exact  knowledge  of  transactions.  The 
word  appropriately  denotes  an  official  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  public  body,  a  prince,  a  legislature, 
•l  court,  an  incorporated  company,  and  the  like,  and 
In  this  use  it  is  synonymous  with  Record.  But  in 
b,  lax  sense,  it  signifies  any  account  entered  on  paper 
»0  preserve  the  remembrance  of  what  is  done. 

2.  The  book  in  which  a  register  or  record  is  kept ; 
as,  a  parish  register ;  also,  a  list ;  as,  the  register  of 

3.  [Low  L.  registrurius.]  The  officer  or  person 
whose  business  Is  to  write  or  enter  in  a  book  ac- 
counts of  transactions,  particularly  of  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  courts  or  other  public  bodies  ;  as,  the 
register  of  a  court  of  probate  ;  a  register  of  deeds. 

4.  A  lid,  stopper,  or  sliding  plats,  in  a  furnace, 
stove,  &c  ,  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

5.  The  inner  part  of  the  mold  in  which  types  are 
cast. 


7.  A  sliding  piece  of  wood,  used  as  a  stop  in  an 
organ. 

8.  In  commerce,  a  document  issued  by  the  custom- 
house, containing  a  description  of  a  vessel,  its  name, 
tonnage,  country,  ownership,  &c,  always  to  be  kept 
on  board  on  a  foreign  voyage,  as  evidence  of  its  na- 
tionality. Coasting  vessels  are  enrolled,  not  regis- 
tered. Bouvicr. 


of  the  parish, 

REG'IS-TER,  v.  t.    To  record  ;  to  write  in  a  book  for 
preserving  an  exact  account  of  facts  and  proceed- 
ings.   The  Greeks  and  Romans  registered  the  names 
of  all  children  born. 
2.  To  enroll ;  to  enter  in  a  list.  Milton. 

REG'IS-TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Recorded  in  a  book  or 
register  ;  enrolled. 

REG'IS-TER-ING,  ppr.    Recording;  enrolling. 

REG'IS-TER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  register. 

REG'IS-TRAR,      \  n.    A  secretary  or  register  ;  espe- 

RE6'IS-TRA-RY,  )  dally,  an  officer  in  the  English 
universities,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public 
records.  Encyc. 

REG'IS-TRAR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  registrar. 

REG-IS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inserting  in  a 
register.  Walsh. 

REG'IS-TRY,  n.  The  act  of  recording  or  writing  in 
a  register  ;  enrollment. 

2.  The  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded.  Temple.- 
RE'&I-UM  DO'JVUM,  [L]     The  royal  gift;  a  sum 

of  money  granted  yearly  by  the  English  crown  in 

aid  of  the  Presbyterian  rlergv  of  Ireland.    Brande. 
RE'GI-US  PRO-FESS'OR,  n.    [L.]     A  name  given  to 

the  incumbents  of  those  professorships  which  have 

been  founded  by  royal  bounty. 
REG'LE-MENT,  (reg'1-ment,)  n.    [Fr.]    Regulation. 

[JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

REGRET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  rigle,  rule,  L.  regula,  rego.] 

1.  A  flat,  narrow  molding,  used  eliiefly  to  separate 
the  parts  or  members  of  compartments  or  panels 
from  one  another,  or  to  form  knots,  frets,  or  other 
ornaments.  Omilt. 

2.  A  ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed,  used  by  print- 
ers to  separate  lines  and  make  the  work  more  open. 
It  is  thicker  than  a  lead,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

REG'NAN-CY,n.     Reign;  predominance. 
REG'NANT,  a.    [Fr.,  from  regner,  L.  regno,  to  reign.] 

1.  Reigning ;  exercising  "regal  authority;  as,  a 
queen  regnant.    The  modern  phrase  is  queen  regent. 

Wotton. 

2.  Ruling;  predominant;  prevalent;  having  the 
chief  power  ;  as,  vices  regnant.  We  now  say,  reign- 
ing vices.  Swift. 

RE-GORGE',  (re-gorj',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  regorger;  re  and 
gorge-) 

1.  To  vomit  up ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to 
throw  back  or  out  again.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  again.  Dryden. 

3.  To  swallow  eagerly.  Milton. 
RE-GORG'£D,  (re-gorjd',)  pp.     Ejected  again  from 

the  stomach  or  a  deep  place. 
RE-GRADE',  v.  i.     [L.  rcgredior  ;  re  and  gradior,  to 
go.] 
To  retire  ,  to  go  back.     [JVot  used.] 
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RE-GRAFT',  v.  t 

RE-GRAFT'ED,  pp.    Grafted  again. 
RE-GRAFT'iNG,  ppr.     Grafting  anew. 
RE-GRANT',  v.  t.    [re  and  grant.]    To  grant  back. 
AyW- 
RE-GRANT',  n.    The  act  of  granting  back  to  a  former 

proprietor. 
Re-GRANT'ED,  pp.    Granted  back. 
RE-GRANT'ING,  ppr.     Granting  back. 
RE-GRATE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  regratler,  to  scratch  again,  to 

new-vamp,  to  regrate,  or  drive  a  huckster's  trade  ; 

re  and  grattcr,  to  grate,  to  scratch,  to  rake.] 

1.  In  masonry,  to  remove  the  outer  surface  of  an 
old  hewn  stone,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fresh  appearance. 

2.  To  offend  ;  to  shock.     [Little  used.] 

3.  To  buy  provisions  and  sell  them  again  in  the 
same  market  or  fair;  a  practice  which,  by  raising 
the  price,  is  a  public  offense  and  punishable.  Re- 
grating  differs  from  engrossing  and  monopolizing, 
which  signify  the  buying  the  whole  of  certain  arti- 
cles, or  large  quantities,  and  from  forestalling,  which 
signifies  the  purchase  of  provisions  on  the  way,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  market.  Blackstnne. 

RE-GRAT'ER,  n.  One  who  buys  provisions  and  sells 
them  in  the  same  market  or  fair. 

RE-GRAT'ING,  ppr.  Purchasing  provisions  and  selling 
them  in  the  same  market. 

RE-GRaT'ING,  n.  In  masonry,  the  process  of  remov- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  an  oid  hewn  stone,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  fresh  appearance.  Omilt. 

RE-GREET',  v.  t.  [re  and  greet.]  To  greet  again  ; 
to  resalute.  Shak. 

RE-GREET',  n.  A  return  or  exchange  of  salutation. 
Sliak. 

Rf-GREET'ED,  pp.    Greeted  again  or  in  return. 

RE-GREET'ING,  ppr.     Greeting  again  ;  resaluting. 

RE'GRESS,  n.     [Fr.  regres  ;  L.  rcgressus,  rcgredior.] 

1.  Passage  back  ;  return  ;  as,  ingress  and  regress. 

2.  The  power  of  returning  or  passing  back. 
RE-GRESS',  v.  i.    To  go  back  ;  to  return  to  a  former 

plare  or  state.  Brown. 

RE-GRES'SION,  (re-gresh'un,)  n.    The  act  of  passing 
back  or  returning  ;  retrogression;  retrogradation. 
Brown. 

RE-GRESS'IVE,  a.    Passing  back  ;  returning. 

RE-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  backward  way  or 
manner  ;  by  return.  Johnson. 

RE-GRET',  «.t  [Fr.  regret;  either  from  the  root  of 
grate,  or  more  directly  from  the  root  of  Sp.  and  Port. 
gritar,  It.  gridare,  Sw.  grata,  Ice.  greet,  Dan.  grader, 
Goth,  grictan,  W.  grydiaw,  to  scream  or  cry  out,  to 
utter  a  rough  sound  ;  in  some  dialects  to  weep  or 
lament.  But  grate  and  Sp.  gritar  are  probably  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  Grief ;  sorrow  ;  pain  of  mind  at  some  untoward 
event.  We  feel  regret  at  the  loss  of  friends,  regret 
for  our  own  misfortunes,  or  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 
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Pnor. 


2.  Pain  of  conscience ;  remorse ;  as,  a.  passionate 
regret  at  sin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Dislike;  aversion.     [JVot  proper,  nor  in  use.] 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-GRET',  v.  t.     [Fr.  regretter.] 

1.  To  grieve  at;  to  lament;  to  be  sorry  for;  to  re- 
pent. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  h< 
Saw  nothing  to  regret.,  or  Uiere  to  feaj 


Pope. 


2.  To  be  uneasy  at.     [JVot  proper, 


Olanville. 
Fan.^liatn. 
Orecnlull. 


RE-GRET'FUL,  a.     Full  of  regret. 

RF,-GI!F,T'|.TI.-r,Y,  adc.     With  regret. 

RE-GRKT'TMD,  pp.     Lamented. 

RE-GRET'TING,  ppr.    Lamenting;  grieving  at;  re- 
penting. 

RE-GUERD'ON,   (re-gerd'un,)  n.     [re  and  Fr.  guer- 
don, a  reward.    See  Rew.ird.] 

A  reward  ;  a  recompense.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 

RE-GUERD'ON,  (re-gerd'un,)  v.  U    To  reward.    [JVot 
inu.se.]  Shak. 

REG'lJ-LAR,  <i.t  [Sp.  id. ;  Fr.  regnlicr ;  Irregularis. 
from  regula,  a  rule,  from  rego,  to  rule.] 

1.  Conformed  to  a  rule  ;  agreeable  to  an  establish 
ed  rule,  law,  or  principle,  to  a  prescribed  mode,  or  tc 
established  customary  forms  ;  as,  a  regular  epic  po- 
em ;  a  regular  verse  in  poetry ;  a  regular  piece  of 
music  ;  regular  practice  of  law  or  medicine  ;  a  regu- 
lar plan  ;  a  regular  building. 

2.  Governed  by  rule  or  rules ;  steady  or  uniform 
in  a  course  or  practice  ;  as,  regular  in  diet  ;  regular 
in  attending  on  divine  worship. 

3.  In  geometry,  a  regular  figure  is  one  whose  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  as  a  square,  or  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Regular  figures  of  more  than  three  or  four 
sides  are  usually  called  regular  polygons. 

A  regular  body,  or  solid,  is  one  comprehended  by 
like,  equal,  and  regular  plane  figures,  and  whose 
solid  angles  are  all  equal.  The  five  regular  solids, 
also  called  Platonic  bodies,  are  the  tetrahedron,  hex- 
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ahedron   or   cube,   octahedron,    dodecahedron,   and 
icosahedron.  Hutton. 

4.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  established 
forms  or  discipline  ;  as,  a  regular  physician. 

5.  Methodical ;  orderly  ;  as,  ".regular  kind  of  sen- 
suality or  indulgence.  Law. 

6.  Periodical;  as,  the  regular  return  of  day  and 
night ;  a  regular  trade  wind  or  monsoon. 

7.  Pursued  with  uniformity  or  steadiness;  as,  a 
regular  trade. 

8.  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  ;  as,  regular  cler- 
gy, in  distinction  from  the  secular  clergy. 

Regular  troops  ,•  troops  of  a  permanent  army  ;  op- 
posed to  militia. 
REG'U-LAR,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
member  of  any  religious  order  who  has  taken  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  who 
has  been  solemnly  recognized  by  the  church. 

Bp.  Fitipatrick. 
2.  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  army. 
REG-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.    Agreeableness  to  a  rule  or  to 
established  order;   as,  the  regularity  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

2.  Method ;  certain  order.  Regularity  is  the  life 
of  business. 

3.  Conformity  to  certain  principles  ;  as,  the  regu- 
larity of  a  figure. 

4.  Steadiness  or  uniformity  in  a  course ;  as,  the 
regularity  of  the  motion  of  a  heavenly  body.  There 
is  no  regularity  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

REG'U-LAR-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  accordant  to  a 
rule  or  established  mode  ;  as,  a  physician  or  lawyer 
regularly  admitted  to  practice ;  a  verse  regularly 
formed. 

2.  In  uniform  order ;  at  certain  intervals  or  peri- 
ods ;  as,  day  and  night  regularly  returning. 

3.  Methodically  ;  in  due  order  ;  as,  affairs  regular- 
ly performed. 

REG'U-LATE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  rule,  method,  or  es- 
tablished mode  ;  as,  to  regulate  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread  ;  to  regulateuwr 
moral  conduct  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  society  ; 
to  regulate  our  manners  by  the  customary  forms. 

2.  To  put  in  good  order  ;  as,  to  regulate  the  disor- 
dered state  of  a  nation  or  its  finances. 

3.  To  subject  to  rules  or  restrictions ;  as,  to  regu- 
late trade  ;  to  regulate  diet. 

REG'U-LA-TED,  pp.  Adjusted  by  rule,  method,  or 
forms;  put  in  good  order;  subjected  to  rules  or  re- 
strictions. 

REG'U-La-TING,  ppr.  Adjusting  by  rule,  method,  or 
forms;  reducing  to  order;  subjecting  to  rules  or  re- 
strictions. 

REG-II-LA'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  regulating  or  redu- 
cing to  order.  Ray. 

2.  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  by  a  superior  for  the 
management  of  some  business,  or  for  -he  govern- 
ment of  a  company  or  society. 

REG'U_-LA-TIVE,  a.  Regulating;  tending  to  regu- 
late. 

REG'lI-LA-TOR,  n.    One  who  regulates. 

2.  The  small  spring  of  a  watch,  which  regulates 
its  motions  by  retarding  or  accelerating  them. 

3.  Any  part  of  a  machine  which  regulates  its 
movements. 

REG'U_-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.  [See  Regulus.]  Pertaining 
to  regulus  or  pure  metal. 


i  which  we  can  reduce  to  the  i 


REG'U-LlZE,  v.  t.     To  reduce"  to  regulus  or  pure 
metal ;  to  separate  pure  metal  from  extraneous  mat- 

REG'U-LTZ-£D,  pp.    Reduced  to  pure  metal. 
REG'U_-LIZ-ING,  ppr.    Separating  pure  metal   from 

extraneous  matter. 
REG'U-LUS,  71.     [L,  a  petty  king  ;    Fr.  regule.    For 

the  plural,  some  authors  write  reguli,  and  others  reg- 

uluses.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  the  pure  metal  which,  in  the  melt- 
ing of  ores,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  ;  as, 
regulus  of  antimony.  Lavoisier.     Ure. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Leo  ;  called  also  the  Lion's  Heart. 

Hutton. 
RE-GUR'GI-TATE,   v.  t.     [Fr.  regorger:  L.   re  and 

To  throw  or  pour  back,  as  from  a  deep  or  hollow 
place  ;  to  pour  or  throw  back  in  great  quantity. 

Oraunt.     Bcntlcy. 
RE-GUR'GI-TATE,  v.  i.    To  be  thrown   or    poured 

back.  Harvey. 

RE-GUR'GI-TA-TED,  pp.    Thrown  or  poured  back. 
RE-GUR'GI-TA-TING,  ppr.      Throwing   or   pouring 

back. 
RE-GUR-GI-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pouring  hack. 
2.  The  act  of  swallowing  again  ;  re-absorption. 

RE-HA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  rehabiliicr ;    re  and 
hubiliter.] 

To  restore  to  a  former  capacity  ;  to  reinstate ;  to 
qualify  again ;  to  restore,  as  a  delinquent  to  a  former 
right,"rank,  or  privilege  lost  or  forfeited  ;  a  term  of 
the  ciril  and  canon  law  Chambers. 
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RE-HA-BIL'I-TA-TED,    pp.    Restored    to  a    former 

rank,  right,  privilf^',  m  capacity  ;  reinstated. 
RE-HA-BIL'I-Ta-TLNG,  ppr.     Restoring  to  a  former 

right,  rank,  piivile";.',  or  capacity  ;  reinstating. 
RE-HA -BIL-I-TS'TION,   n.     The   act  of  reinstating 

in  a  former  rank  or  capacity  ;  restoration  to  former 

rights.  Walsh. 

RE-!IeAR',ti.  t.  ;pret.  and  pp.  Reheabd.  [re  and  hear.'] 
To  hear  again  ;  to  try  a  second  time  ;  as,  to  rehear 

a  cause  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Rf.-IIEAKD',  (re-herd',)  pp.     Heard  again. 
K  K  II  E\R'ING,ppr.     Hearing  a  second  time. 
Re-HeAR'ING,  n.     A  second  hearing.        Addison. 

2.  Xn  law,  a  second  hearing  or  trial. 
RE-HEARS'AL,  (re-hers'al,)  n.     [from  rehearse.] 

1.  Recital ;  repetition  of  the  words  of  another  or 
of  a  written  work  ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Hooker. 

2.  Narration  ;  a  telling  or  recounting,  as  of  partic- 
ulars in  detail ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  a  soldier's  adven- 

3.  The  recital  of  a  piece  before  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  it;  as,  the  rehrurs/il  of  a  comedy.    JDryden. 

RE-HEARSE',  (re-hers',)  v.t.  To  recite;  to  repeat 
the  words  of  a  passage  or  composition  ;  to  repeat  the 
words  of  another. 

vid  spoke,  they  rehearsed 


2.  To  narrate  or  recount  events  or  transactions. 
There  ehali  they  rehearse  the  righteous  acta  of  the  Lord.  — 

3.  To  recite  or  repeat  in  private  for  experiment 
and  improvement,  before  a  public  representation  ; 
as,  to  rehearse  a  tragedv. 

RE-HEARS'£D,  (re-herst',)  pp.     Recited;    repeated; 


RE-HEARS'ING,   (re-hers'ing,)    ppr.      Reciting;    re- 
peating words  ;  recounting;  telling;  narrating. 

REI'GLE,  (rg'gl,)  n.     [Fr.  regie,  rule.] 

A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for  guiding  any  thing; 
as,  the  reigle  of  a  side  post  lor  a  llootl-gate.     Curew. 

REIGN,  (nine,)  v.  i.     [L.  regno,  a  derivative  of  rego, 
rcgnum  ;  Fr.  regner  ;  It.  regnare  ;  Sp.  reynar.] 

1.  To  possess  or  exercise  sovereign  power  or  au- 
thority;  to  rule  ;  to  exercise  government,  as  a  king 
or  emperor  ;  or  to  hold  the  supreme  power.  George 
the  Third  reigned  over  Great  Britain  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness.—  Is.  xxxii. 

2.  To  be  predominant ;  to  prevail. 

Pestilent  diseases  which  commonly  reign  in  summer  or  autumn. 

3.  To  rule ;  to  have  superior  or  uncontrolled  do- 
minion.   Rom.  vi. 

[This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  exercise  of  su- 
preme power  by  a  legislative  body  or  the  executive 
administration,  in  the  United  States.] 
REIGN,  (rane,)  n.     [Fr.  regne  ;  L.  regnum.] 

1.  Royal  authority  ;  supreme  power  ;  sovereignty. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign.  Pope. 

2.  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or  em- 
peror possesses  the  supreme  authoiity.  The  Spanish 
armada  was  equipped  to  invade  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Magna  Charta  was  obtained  in 
the  reign  of  King  John. 

3.  Kingdom  ;  dominion. 


Oft 


,  of  ocean,  and  i 


Prior. 

Chapman. 


.    To  enlighten  again. 
,  Act  of  enlightening  again. 


4.  Power;  influence. 

5.  Prevalence. 
REIGN'ING,  (ran'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.    Holding  or  exer- 
cising supreme  power;  ruling;  governing,  as  king, 
queen,  or  emperor. 

2.  a.  Predominating ;  prevailing ;   as,  a  reigning 

vice  or  disease. 
RE-IL-Lfj'MINE,  )  , 
RE-IL-LO'MIN-ATE,  1  "• l- 
RE-IL-LU-MIN-A'TION,n. 
RE-IM-BARK'.  See  Reemi 
RE-IM-BOD'Y,  v.  i.     [See  Reembody.]     To  imbody 

again  ;  to  be  formed  into  a  body  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-IM-BORS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  repaid. 

A  loan  has  been  made  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  reimbursable 
in  ten  years.  Hamilton. 

RE-IM-BURSE',  (re-im-burs',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  rembourser  ; 
re  and  embourscr  ;  en,  in,  and  bourse,  a  purse  ;  It. 
rimborsdre ,"  Sp.  re-embolsar.] 

To  refund  ;  to  replace  in  a  treasury  or  in  a  private 
coffer  an  equivalent  to  the  sum  taken  from  it,  lost,  or 
expended  ;  as,  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  a  war  or 
a  canal.  The  word  is  used  before  the  person  expend- 
ing, or  the  treasury  from  which  the  advances  are 
made,  or  before  the  expenses.  We  say,  to  reimburse 
the  individual,  to  reimburse  the  treasury,  or  to  reim- 
bnrse  the  expenses.  To  reimburse  the  person,  is  to 
repay  to  him  his  losses,  expenses,  or  advances;  to 
reimburse  the  treasury,  is  to  refund  to  it  the  sum 
drawn  from  it ;  to  reimburse  losses  or  expenses,  is 
to  repay  them  or  make  them  good. 
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RE-IM-BURS'£D,  (-im-burst',)  pp.    Repaid ;  refund 

ed  ;  made  good,  as  loss  or  expense. 
RE-IM-BURSE'MENT,    (re-im-burs'ment,)   n.      The 

act  of  repaying  or  refunding ;  repayment ;  as,  the 

reimbursement  of  principal  and  interest.     Hamilton. 
RE-IM-BURS'ER,    n.     One  who  repays   or  refunds 

what  has  been  lost  or  expended. 
RE-IM-BURS'ING,  ppr.     Repaying  ;  refunding  ;  mak 

ing  good,  as  loss  or  expense. 
RE-IM-PLANT'j  v.  t.     [re  and  implant.]     To  implant 

again.  '  Taylor. 

E-IM  PLANT'ED,  pp.    Implanted  anew. 
RE-IM-PLANT'ING,  ppr.     Implanting  again. 
RE-IM-POR-TONE',  v.   t.     [re  and   importune.]     To 

importune  again. 
RE-IM-POR-TuN'_ED,  pp.     Importuned  again. 
RE-IM-POR-TON'ING,  ppr.     Importuning  again 
RE-IM-PREG'NATE,  v.  t.     [re  and  impregnate.]     To 

impregnate  again.  Brown. 

RE-I.M-PREG'NA-TED,  pp.     Impregnated  again. 
RE-IM-PREG'NA-TING,  ppr.     Impregnating  again 
RE-IM-PRESS',  v.  t.     [re  and  impress.]     To  impress 

anew.  Buckminster. 

RE-IM-PRESS'.ED,  (-prest',)  pp.     Impressed  again. 
RE-IM-PRESS'ING,  ppr.     Impressing  again. 
RE-IM-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.     A  second  or  re- 
peated impression. 
RE-IM-PRINT',  v.  t.     [re  and  imprint.]     To  imprint 

RE- IM-PRINT'ED,  pp.    Imprinted  again. 

RE-IM-PRINT'ING,  ppr.     Imprinting  anew. 

RE-IM-PRIS' ON,  (-priz'n,)  v.  t.  [See  Prison.]  To 
imprison  a  second  time,  or  for  the  same  cause,  or  af- 
ter release  from  imprisonment.  Kent. 

RE-IM-PRIS' ON-.ED,  (-im-priz'nd,)  pp.  Imprisoned 
a  second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

RE-IM-PRIS'  ON-ING,  ppr.  Imprisoning  again  for  the 
same  cause. 

RE-IM-PRIS' ON-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  confining  in 
prison  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause,  after  a  re- 
lease from  prison.  Kent 

REIN,  (rane,)  n.  [Fr.  vine,  from  resne.  The  It.  redine 
is  evidently  from  the  L.  retina,  retinaculum,  Sp.  rien- 
da.  If  contracted  from  the  Latin,  it  is  from  retineo, 
otherwise  from  the  root  of  arrest.] 

1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle,  fastened  to  the  curb  or 
snaffle  on  each  side,  by  which  the  rider  of  a  horse 
restrains  ami  governs  him. 

2.  The  instrument  of  curbing,  restraining,  or  gov- 
erning ;  government.  Shak. 

To  give  the  reins  ;  to  give  license  ;  to  leave  without 
restraint.  Pope. 

To  take  the  reins ;  to  take  the  guidance  or  govem- 

REIN,  (rane,)  v.  t.    To  govern  by  a  bridle.     Milton. 
2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control.  Shak. 

RE-IN-eUU',  v.  t.    To  incur  a  second  time. 


the  deer  kind,  the  Cervus 
Tarandus,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  both  con- 
tinents. In  Europe,  it  is  never  found  south  of  the 
Baltic,  nor  in  America  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

REI'NE€-KE,  n.  [G.,  the  fox.]  A  German  epic 
poem,  formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

Brande. 

REIN'ED,  pp.     Governed  by  a  bridle  ;  controlled. 

RE-IN-FEGT',  v.  t.    [re  and  infect.]     To  infect  again. 

RE  IJY-FEVTA,  [L.]  The  thing  not  done  or  ac- 
complished. 

RE-IN-FE€T'ED,  pp.     Infected  again. 

RE-l.\r-FECT'I.\G,  ppr.     Infecting  aeain. 

RE-IN-FEC'TIOUS,  (-fek'shus,)  a.  Capable  of  infect- 
ing again.  Vaughan.    Med.  Repos. 

RE-IN-F6RCE',  v.  t.     See  Reenfobce. 

RE-IN-FORCE',  n.  That  part  of  a  cannon  near  the 
breech,  which  is  made  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
rest.     More  properly,  Reenforce.  Totten. 

RE-IN-FOSE',  «.  t.     To  infuse  again. 

RE-IN-GRA'TIATE,  (-gra'shate,)  v.  t.  [re  and  ingra- 
tiate.] To  ingratiate  again  ;  to  recommend  again  to 
favor.  Herbert. 

RE-IiN-GRA'TlA-TED,  pp.    Reinstated  in  favor. 

RE-IN-GRa'TIa-TING,  ppr.     Ingratiating  again. 

RE-IN-HAB'IT,  v.  t.     [re  and  inhabit.]     To  inhabit 

RE-IN-HAB'PT-ED,pp.     Inhabited  again. 
RE-IN-HAB'IT-ING,  ppr.    Inhabiting  a  second  time. 
REIN'ING,  ppr.     Governing  bv  a  bridle  ;  controlling. 
REIN'LESS,  (rane'less,)  a.     Without  rein  ;  without 

restraint ;  unchecked. 
RE-IN-QUIRE',  v.  t.    To  inquire  a  second  time. 

REINS,  (ranz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  rein,  rognon ;  L.  ren,  renes ; 
It.  rem,  arnione  ;  Sp.  rinones.] 

1.  The  kidneys  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  inward  parts  ;  the  heart,  or  seat 
of  the  affections  and  passions.     Ps.  lxxiii. 

3.  Reins  of  a  vault ;  the  sides  or  walls  that  sustain 
the  arch.  Owilt. 

RE-IN-SERT',  v.  t.     [re  and  insert.]     To  insert  a  sec- 
ond time. 
RE-IN-SERT'ED,  pp.     Inserted  again. 
RE-IN-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Inserting  again. 
RE- IN  SEIi'Tio.Y,  n.     A  second  ' 
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RE-IN-SPECT',  v.  t.  [re  and  inspect.]  To  Inspect 
again,  as  provisions. 

RE-IN-SPECT'ED,  pp.    Inspected  again. 

RE-IN-SPEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inspecting  a  sec- 
ond time.  taws  of  Conn. 

RE-IN-SPiRE',  v.  t.  [re  and  inspire.]  To  inspire 
anew  Milton. 

RE-IN-SPIR'£D,  pp.     Inspired  again.  Dryden. 

RE-IN-SPIR'ING.  ppr.     Inspiring  again. 

RE-IN-SPIR'IT,  v.  t.     To  inspirit  anew. 

REIN-STALL',  v.  t.  [re  and  install.']  To  install 
again  ;  to  seat  anew.  Milton. 

RE-IN-STALL'£D,  pp.     Installed  anew. 

RE-IN-STALL'ING,  ppr.     Installing  again. 

RE-IN-STALL'MENT,  n.    A  second  installment. 

RE-IN-STATE',  v.  t.  (re  and  instate.]  To  place  again 
in  possession,  or  in  a  former  state  ;  to  restore  to  a  state 
from  which  one  had  been  removed  ;  as,  to  reinstate  a 
king  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  reinstate 
one  in  the  affections  of  his  family. 

RE-IN-STAT'ED,  pp.  Replaced  in  possession  or  in  a 
former  state. 

RE-IN-STATE'MENT,  b.  The  act  of  putting  in  a 
former  state  ;  reestablishment.  Marshall. 

RE-IN-STAT'ING,  ppr.    Replacing  in  a  former  state ; 


RE-IN-SuR'ANCE,  (-in-shur'ans,)  n.  [re  and  insur- 
ance.    [See  Sure.] 

An  insurance  of  property  already  insured  ;  a  sec- 
ond insurance  of  the  same  property.  Such  reinsur- 
ance is  permitted  by  the  French  commercial  code  ; 
but  in  England  is  prohibited  by  statute,  except  when 
the  first  underwriter  is  insolvent,  or  when  he  con- 
sents to  such  re-insurance.  Bouvier. 

RE-IN-SORE',  (-in-shure',)  7i.  f.  [re  and  insure.]  To 
insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other  un- 
derwriters. 


'aUh,  French  Com.  Code. 
RE-IN-SuR'£D,  pp.    Insured  a  second  time  by  other 

persons^ 
RE-IN-SuR'ING,  ppr.     Insuring  a  second  time  by 

other  persons. 
RE-IN'TE-GRaTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  reintegrer ;   h.redinte- 
gro ;  red,  re,  and  integro,  from  integer.] 

To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality ;  to 
restore.     [Little  used.]     [See  Redintegrate.] 

Bacon. 
RE-IN-TE-GRa'TION,   7i.     A  renewing  or  making 

whole  again.     [See  Redintegration.] 
RE-IN-TER'RO-GaTE,  v.  t.     [re  and  interrogate.] 
To  interrogate  again  ;  to  question  repeatedly. 

Cotgrave. 
RE-IN-THRoNE',  v.  t.    [re  and  inthrone.     See  Rb- 
enthrone.] 

To  replace  on  the  throne.  Herbert. 

RE-IN-THRoN'IZE,   v.  t.    To  reinthrone.     [JVoJ  in 

RE-IN-TRO-DCCE',  v.  t.    To  introduce  again. 
RE-IN-TRO-DUC'TION,  n.     A  second  introduction. 
RE-IN-UN'DATE,  v.  t.    To  inundate  again. 
RE-IN-VEST',  v.  t.     [re  and  incest.]  To  invest  anew. 

IN-VEST'ED,  w-     ' 
RE-] 

M.  Stuart. 
RE-IN-VESTI-GA'TION,  n.      A  second  investiga- 
RE-IN-VEST'ING,  ppr.     Investing  anew.  [tion. 

RE-IN-VEST'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  investing  anew  ; 

a  second  or  repeated  investment. 
RE-IN-VIG'OR-ATE,  v.  u    To  revive  vigor  in ;  to  re- 

REIS  EF-FEJV'DT,  (rees-,)  n.    A  Turkish  minister, 

or  rather  secretarv  of  state. 
RE-IS'SUE,  (-ish'shu,)  71.  t.    To  issue  a  second  time. 
RE-IS'SUE,    (-ish'shu,)    n.     A  second   or  repeated 

issue. 
RE-IS'SU-ED,  (-ish'shude,)  pp.    Issued  again. 
REIT,  (reet,)  it.     Sedge  ;  sea-weed.     [Obs.]       BaXey. 
REI'TER,  (rit'er,)  n.     [Ger.,  a  rider.]     A  name  given 

to  the  German  cavalry  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

RE-IT'ER-ATE,  v.  f.f  [Fr.  rciterrr ;  L.  re  and  itcro'.] 
To  repeat;  to  repeat  again  and  again;  as,  reiter- 
ated crimes  ;  to  reiterate  requests.  Milton. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Repeated  again  and 
again. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TED-LY,  adv.     Repeatedly. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Repeating  again  and  again. 

RE-IT-ER-A'TION,  n.     Repetition.  Pmjle. 

RE-JECT',  v.  t.  [L.  rrjicio,  rcjectus ;  re  and  jacio,  to 
throw.] 

1.  To  throw  away,  as  any  thing  useless  or  vile. 

2.  To  cast  off. 

Have  I  rejected  those  that  me  adored  F  Brown. 

3.  To  cast  off;  to  forsake.    Jer.  vii. 

4.  To  refuse  to  receive  ;  to  slight ;  to  despise. 

Because  tlion  h.i>t  lejectt d  l.nouiod^.1,  1  wili  rej eel  thee.  —  Hoi. 


reject  a  prayer  or  re- 


5.  To  refuse  to  grant ; 
quest. 

6.  To  refuse  to  accept ;  as,  to  reject  an  offer. 
RE-JE€T'A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  rejected. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY — PINE.  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustration?. 
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RE-'Ee-TA-MENT'A,  re.  pi.     [from  L.  rejecto.} 
Things  thrown  out  or  away.     [Ill-farmed.'] 

Fleming. 

RTi-JEC-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [from  the  L.]  Not  chosen 
or  received  ;  rejected.  More. 

'lE-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrown  away  ;  cast  off;  re- 
fused ;  slighted. 

REJECTER,  re.     One  that  rejects  or  refuses.   Clarke. 
'RE-JECT'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  away;  casting   off; 
refusing  to  grant  or  accept ;  slighting. 

REJECTION,  re.     [L.  rejectio.] 

The  act  of  throwing  away  ;  the  act  of  casting  off 
or  forsaking  ;  refusal  to  accept  or  grant.        Bacon. 

RE-JEC-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.  That  may  be  re- 
jected. 

RE-JECT'IVE,  a.     That  rejects,  or  tends  to  cast  off. 

RE-JECT'MENT,  re.     Matter  thrown  away.     Eaton. 

RE-JOICE',  (re-jois',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  rejouir,  rejouissant; 
re  and  jouir,  to  enjoy;  Arm.  joauciaat;  It.  gioire; 
Sp.  rcgocijar,  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gozar,  to  en- 
joy ;  goio,  joy.  In  most  of  the  dialects,  the  last  rad- 
ical of  joy  is  lost;  but  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
retain  it  in  z,  which  is  a  palatal  letter.  Hence  this 
word  seems  to  be  the  D.  juichen,  to  rejoice,  to  shout ; 
G.  jauchzen.  O.U.  the  Dan.  hujer,  to  rejoice  ;  huj,  a 
shout,  joy,  rejoicing,  which  is  tire  English  Aae,  in  hue 
and  cry ;  Ft.  huer  and  hucher.  Amidst  such  changes 
of  letters,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  primary  el- 
ements. But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  primary  sense 
is  to  shout,  or  to  be  animated  or  excited.] 

To  experience  joy  and  gladness  in  a  high  degree  ; 
to  be  exhilarated  with  lively  and  pleasurable  sen- 
sations ;  to  exult. 

When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice;  but 


I  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.  —  Ps.  ix. 

RE-JOICE',  (re-jois',)  v.  t.  To  make  joyful ;  to  glad- 
den ;  to  animate  with  lively,  pleasurable  sensations; 
to  exhilarate. 

Whoso  loveth  wi.S'toin  refmeeth  his  father.  —  Prov.  xxix. 
While  she,  gn-.it  sun'.,  rejoices  heaven.  Prior. 

REJOICED,  (-joist',)  pp.    Made  glad  ;  exhilarated. 
RE-JOIC'ER,  7t.     One  that  rejoices.  Taylor. 

RE-JOIC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Animating  with  gladness ; 

exhilarating  ;  feeling  joy. 
RE-JOIC'ING,  n.    The  act  of  expressing  joy  and  glad- 
ness. 

The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  t 
righteous.  —  Ps.  cxviii. 

2.  The  subject  of  joy. 
Thyt 

3.  The  experience  of  joy.     Oal.  vi. 
RE-JOIC'ING-LY,  ado.    With  joy  or  exultation. 

Sheldon. 
RE-JOIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  join  ;  Fr.  rejoindre.] 

1.  To  join  again  ;  to  unite  after  separation. 

Brown. 

2.  To  meet  one  again.  Pope. 
RE-JOIN',  v.  i.     To  answer  to  a  reply.          Dnjden. 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  to  answer,  as  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff's  replication. 
RE-JOIN'DER,  re.f  An  answer  to  a  reply  ;  or,  in  gen- 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  the  defendant's  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  replication. 
RE-JOIN'DURE,  n.    The  act  of  joining  again.  [Obs.] 

RE-JOIN'BD,  pp.    Joined  again  ;  reunited. 

RE-JOIN'ING,  ppr.  Joining  again ;  answering  a 
plaintiff's  replication. 

RE-JOINT',  v.  t.     [re  and  joint.]     To  reunite  joints. 
Barrow. 

RE-JOINT'ED,  pp.     Reunited  in  the  joints. 

RE-JOINT'ING,  ppr.     Reuniting  the  joints. 

RE-.IOINT'ING,  n.  The  filling  up  of  the  joints  of 
stones  in  buildings,  when  the  mortar  has  been  dis- 
lodged by  age  and  the  action  of  the  weather. 

GwilL 

RE-JoLT',  n.  [re  and  jolt.]  A  reacting  jolt  or 
shock.     [Not  used.]  South. 

RE-JOURN',  (re-jurn',)  v.  t.   [Fr.  reajourner.    See  Ad- 

To  adjourn  to  another  hearing  or  inquiry.     [Not 
used.]  Burton. 

RE-JUDGE,  (re-juj',)  v.  t.  [re  and  judge.]  To  judge 
again;  tore-examine;  to  review ;  to  call  to  a  new 
trial  and  decision. 


Rcjudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Pope. 

RE-JUDG'ED,  pp.    Reviewed  ;  judged  again. 
RE-JUDG'ING,  ppr.     Judging  again. 
RE-JfJ'VE-NATE,  v.  t.     to  render  young  again. 
RE-Ju'VE-NA-TED,   pp.    or   a.       Rendered    young 

RE-JU-VE-NES'CENCE,    )  n.      [L.   re  and  juvenes- 
RE-JU-VE-NES'CEN  CY,  (      cens  ;  jnvenis,  a  youth.] 
A   renewing  ofyuith;  the  state  of  being  young 
again.  Pans.  Trans. 

RE-JO'VEN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  voung  again. 
RE-Jf"  VEN-fZ  .ED,  pp.  Rendered"  voung  again. 
RE-JO'VEN-IZ-ING,  ppr      Renewing  youth. 


REL 

RE-KIN'DLE,  (-kin'dl,)  v.   t.     [re   and   kindle.]     To 

kindle  again  ;  to  set  on  fire  anew.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  inflame  again  ;  to  rouse  anew.  Pope. 

RE-KIN'DLED,  pp.     Kindled  again  ;  inflamed  anew. 

RE-KIN'DLING,  ppr.  Kindling  again;  inflaming 
anew. 

RE-LaID',  pp.    Laid  a  second  time. 

RE-LAIS',  j(re-la',)  re.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  a  narrow 
walk  without  the  rampart,  to  receive  the  earth  that 
may  be  washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  ditch.  Brande. 

RE-LAND',  o.  t.     [re  and  land.]     To  land  again  ;   to 
put  on  land  what  had  been  shipped  or  embarked. 
Judge  Sewall. 

RE-LAND',  v.  i.  To  go  on  shore  after  having  em- 
barked. 

RE-LAND'ED,  pp.    Put  on  shore  again. 

RE-LAN1VING,  ppr.     Landing  again. 

RE-LAPSE',  (re  laps',)  v.  i.  [L.  relapsus,  rclabor,  to 
slide  back  ;  re  and  labor,  to  slide.] 

1.  To  slip-er  slide  back  ;  to  return. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  return  to  a  former  state  or 
practice  ;  as,  to  relapse  into  vice  or  error  after 
amendment. 

3.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  recovery,  or  a  con- 
valescent state  ;  as,  to  relapse  into  a  fever. 

RE-LAPSE',  (re-laps',)  n.  A  sliding  or  falling  back, 
particularly  into  a  former  bad  state,  either  of  body 
or  morals  ;  as,  a  relapse  into  a  disease  from  a  con- 
valescent state  ;  a  relapse  into  a  vicious  course  of 
life. 

[In  the  sense  of  a  person  relapsing,  not  used.] 

RE-LAPS'£D,  (-lapst',)  pp.  or  a.  Fallen  back,  as  into 
vice  or  error. 

RE-LAPS'ER,  7i.  One  that  relapses  into  vice  or  er- 
ror. 

RE-LAPS'ING,  ppr.  Sliding  or  falling  back,  as  into 
disease  or  vice. 

RE-LaTE',  t>.  U  [L.  rclatus,  refero ;  re  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

L  To  tell ;  to  recite  ;  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
an  event ;  as,  to  relate  the  story  of  Priam  ;  to  relate 
the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote. 

2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  To  ally  by  connection  or  kindred. 

To  relate  one's  self;  to  vent  thoughts  in  words. 
[///.] 
RE-LaTE',  v.  i.    To  have  reference  or  respect ;  to  re- 
fer; followed  by  to. 

All  negative  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.  Locke. 

RE-LAT'ED,  pp.    Recited  ;  narrated. 

2.  a.    Allied  by  kindred  ;  connected  by  blood  or 
alliance,  particularly  by  consanguinity  ;  as,  a  person 
related  in  the  first  or  second  degree. 
RE-LaT'ER,  n.    One  who  tells,  recites,  or  narrates ; 

a  historian.  Milton.     Swift. 

RE-LaT'ING,  ppr.    Telling;  reciting;  narrating. 

2.  a.    Having  relation  or  reference  ;  concerning. 
RE-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  relalio,  refero.] 

1.  The  act  of  telling;  recital;  account;  narra- 
tion ;  narrative  of  facts  ;  as,  a  historical  relation. 
We  listened  to  the  relation  of  his  adventures. 

2.  Respect ;  reference  ;  regard. 


in  relation  tn  its  ,igir.ni<  nt  wkli  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  Connection  between  things;  mutual  respect, or 
what  one  thing  is  with  regard  to  another  ;  as,  the  re- 
lation of  a  citizen  to  the  state  ;  the  relation  of  a  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  authority  ;  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  of  master  and  servant ;  the  relation 
of  a  state  of  probation  to  a  state  of  retribution. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  rela- 
tionship ;  as,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children. 

n.  Milton. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affin- 
ity ;  a  relative;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  He 
passed  a  month  witli  his  relations  in  the  country. 

6.  The  direct  conformity  of  parts  to  a  whole  and 
to  each  other  ;  analogy  ;  as,  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  well  maintained  ;  the  relations  of  a  build- 
ing, in  architecture. 

RE-LA'TION-AL,  a.    Having  relation  or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations  for  relational 
stems.  Tooke. 

RE-LA'TION-SHIP,  re.     The  state  of  being  related  by 

kindred,  affinity,  or  other  alliance.  Mason, 

REL'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  relatif;  L.  relativus.] 

1.  Having  relation  ;    respecting.    The  arguments 
may  be  good,  but  they  are  not  relative  to  the  subject. 
2*.  Not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself;  considered  as 
belonging  to  or  respecting  something  else. 

Every  tiling  snsuuns  tiotti  r\n  uli^ilute  and  a  relative  capacity; 

ana  r.  relative,  ;*->  ii  is  a  pari  ul  tile  universe,  and  so  stands 
in  such  a  relation  to  the  whole.  South. 

3.  Incident  to  man  in  society ;  as,  relative  rights 
and  duties. 

4.  Particular ;  positive.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

Relative  mode  ;  in  music,  the  mode  which  the  com- 
poser interweaves  with  the  principal  mode  in  the 
flow  of  the  harmony.  Encyc. 


REL 


husband  and  wife. 

Relative  word;  in  grammar,  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  to  a  sen- 
tence or  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of 


REL'A-TIVE,  n.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or 
affinity  ;  strictly,  one  allied  by  blood  ;  a  relation;  a 
kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  and  relatives.         Pill. 

2.  That  which  has  relation  to  something  else. 

Locke. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  repre- 
sents another  word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  which 
refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence, 
or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which  constitutes  its 
antecedent.  "  He  seldom  lives  frugaliy,  who  lives  by 
chance."  Here  who  is  the  relative,  which  represents 
he,  the  antecedent. 

"Judas  declared  him  innocent,  which  he  could  not 
be,  had  he  deceived  his  disciples."  Portcus.  Here 
which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective,  as  its  antece- 
dent. 

"Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  in- 
nate practical  principles,  is,  that  I  think  there  can  not 
any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may 
not  justly  demand  a  reason  ;  which  would  be  per- 
fectly ridiculous  and  absurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or 
so  much  as  self-evident,  which  every  innate  princi- 
ple must  needs  be."  Locke. 

If  we  ask  the  question,  What  would  be  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  the  answer  must  be,  Whereof  a  man  may 
justly  demand  a  reason;  and  this  part  of  the  sentence 
is  the  antecedent  to  which,  Self-evident  is  the  ante- 
cedent to  which,  near  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  relation  or  respect  to 
something  else  ;  not  absolutely. 


REL'A-TIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  having  rela- 
tion. 

RE-LA'TOR,  n.  In  law,  one  who  brings  an  informa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.       Blackstone. 

RE-LAX',  v.  t.  [L.  relaxo  ;  re  and  laxo,  to  slacken  ; 
Fr.  relaeher,  relascher ;  It.  rilassare ;  Sp.  relazar. 
See  Lax.] 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  make  less  tense  or  rigid  ;  as,  to 
relax  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews  ; 

.  to  relax  the  reins  in  riding. 

2.  To  loosen  ;  to  make  less  close  or  firm  ;  as,  to 
relax  the  joints.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ;  to  remit  or 
abate  in  strictness  ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or  rule  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  relax  a  demand.  Swift. 

4.  To  remit  or  abate  ill  attention,  assiduity,  or  labor; 
as,  to  relax  study  ;  to  relax  exertions  or  efforts. 

5.  To  unbend  ;  to  ease  ;  to  relieve  from  close  at: 
tention ;  as,  conversation  relaxes  the  student  or  the 
mind. 

6.  To  relieve  from  constipation  ;  to  loosen ;  to 
open  ;  as,  medicines  relax  the  bowels. 

7.  To  open  ;  to  loose.  Milton, 

8.  To  make  languid. 

RE-LAX',  v.  i.  To  abate  in  severity  ;  to  become  more 
mild  or  less  rigorous. 

In  others  she  relaxed  again, 

And  governed  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

2.  To  remit  in  close  attention.    It  is  useful  for  the 
student  to  relax  often,  and  give  himself  to  exercise 
and  amusements. 
RE-LAX',  re.     Relaxation.     [Not  used.]        Feltham. 
RE-LAX' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  remitted. 

Barrow. 
RE-LAX'ANT,  n.     A  medicine  that  relaxes  or  opens. 
RE-LAX-A'TION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rclaxath.] 

1.  The  act  of  slackening  or  remitting  tension  ;  as, 
a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  fibers,  or  nerves  ;  are- 
laxation  of  the  whole  system.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  Cessation  of  restraint.  Burnet. 

3.  Remission  or  abatement  of  rigor;  as,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law.  Swift, 

4.  Remission  of  attention  or  application  ;  as,  a  re- 
laxation of  mind,  study,  or  business. 

5.  An  opening  or  loosening. 

RE-LAX' A-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  relaxing. 
[See  Laxative.]  B.  Jonson. 

RE-LAX'£D,  (re-lakst',)  pp.  or  a.  Slackened  ;  loos- 
ened ;  remitted  or  abated  in  rigor,  or  in  closeness; 
made  less  vigorous  ;  languid. 

RE-LAX'ING,  ppr.  Slackening;  loosening;  remit 
ting,  or  abating  in  rigor,  severity,  or  attention  ; 
rendering  languid. 

RE-LAX'ING,  a.  Tending  to  relax  ;  adapted  to 
weaken  the  solids  ;  as,  a  relaxing  medicine. 

RE-LAY',  re.     [Fr.  relais.] 

1.  A  supply  of  horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in 
readiness  to  relieve  others,  that  a  traveler  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay. 

2.  A  supply  of  hunting  dogs  kept  in  readiness  at 
certain  places  to  pursue  the  game,  when  the  dogs 
that  have  been  in  pursuit  are  weary. 
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3.  Any  thing  laid  up  or  kept  in  store  ;  as,  relays  of 
joy.     [Rare.]  Young. 

RE-LAY',  v.  t.  [re  and  lay.]  To  lay  again  ;  to  lay  a 
second  time  ;  as,  to  relay  a  pavement.         Smollett. 

Re-LAY'ING,  ppr.    Laving  a  second  time. 

RE-LEAS' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  released. 

RE-LEASE',  (re-lees',)  v.  t.t  [This  is  usually  derived 
from  Fr.  rclacher,  to  slacken,  to  relax,  It.  rilassarc 
and  rilasciare,  and  these  words  have  the  sense  of 
release;  but  the  English  word  has  not  the  sense  of 
relax,  but  of  re  and  lease,  from  Fr.  laisscr,  Eng  let,  a 
word  that  has  no  connection  with  relax.  So  in  G. 
freilassen,  D.  vrylaaten;  free  and  let.  If  it  is  from 
relaeher,  it  has  undergone  a  strange  alteration.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  restraint  of  any  kind,  either 
physical  or  moral ;  to  liberate  from  prison,  confine- 
ment, or  servitude.    Matt.  xv.    Mark  xv. 

2.  To  free  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  &c. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation  or  penalty;  as,  to  re- 
lease one  from  debt,  from  a  promise,  or  covenant. 

4.  To  quit;  to  let  go,  as  a  legal  claim  ;  as,  to  re- 
lease a  debt  or  forfeiture.     Dent.  xv. 

5.  To  discharge  or  relinquish  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  conveying  it  to  another  that  has  some 
right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when  the  person  in 
remainder  releases  his  right  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion ;  when  one  coparcener  releases  his  right  to  the 
other ;  or  the  mortgagee  releases  his  claim  to  the 
mortgager. 

6.  To  relax.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 
RE-LEASE',  n.    Liberation  or  discharge  from  restraint 

of  any  kind,  as  from  confinement  or  bondage. 

2.  Liberation  from  care,  pain,  or  any  burden. 

3.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility,  as 
from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any  kind;  acquit- 
tance. 

In  law,  a  release,  or  deed  of  releasees  a  conveyance 
of  a  man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another 
who  has  some  estate  in  possession;  a  quitclaim. 
The  efficient  words  in  such  an  instrument  are, 
"remised,  released,  and  forever  quitclaimed." 

Blackstone. 

RE-LEAS'.ED,  (re-leest',)  pp.  Set  free  from  confine- 
ment;  freed  from  obligation  or  liability;  freed  from 
pain  ;  quitclaimed. 

RE-LeAS-EE',  7t.  A  person  to  whom  a  release  is 
given. 

RE-LEASE'MENT,  7?.  The  act  of  releasing  from 
confinement  or  obligation.  Milton. 

RE-LEAS'ER,  n.     One  who  releases. 

RE-LeAS'ING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  confinement  or 
restraint;  freeing  from  obligation  or  responsibility, 
or  from  pain  or  other  evil  ;  quitclaiming. 

REL'E-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  relcgo  ;  re  and  lego  to  send.] 
To  banish  ;  to  send  into  exile. 

REL'E-GA-TED,  pp.    Sent  into  exile. 

REL'E-GA-TING,^r.     Banishing. 

REL-E-GA'TION,  77.     [L.  relegatio.] 

The  act  of  banishment ;  exile.  Ayliffe. 

RE-LENT',  7j.  i.  [Fr.  rclentir  ;  Sp.  relenter;  It.  rallen- 
tare ;  Sp.  ablamlur ;  Port,  ubrandar  ;  the  two  latter 
from  blando,  L.  blandus,  which  unites  the  L.  blandus 
with  lentns.  The  English  is  from  re  and  L.  le/itus, 
gentle,  pliant,  slow,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is 
soft  or  yielding.  The  L.  lenis  is  probably  of  the  same 
family.  See  Bland.] 
1.  To  soften  ;  to  become  less  rigid  or  hard ;  to  give. 


salute  the  welcome  < 


[This  i 


i  n),"nne>-  liu.U  p.ilne    [!).■  u  i  k 
arth,  relenting,  ieels  th<-  ;;>:ni 


not  in  commo 


if  the  word  is  admissible  in  poetry,  but  t 


salts. 


Salt  of  tartar—  placed  in  a  cellar,  will  begin  to  relent.    Boyle. 
[This  sense  is  not  in  use.] 

3.  To  become  less  intense.     [Little  used.]    Sidney. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper ;  to  become  more  mild  and 
tender;  to  feel  compassion. 

[This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.] 
Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  relent  ?  Shak. 

RE-LENT',  77.  t.    To  slacken. 

And  oftenti s  lie  w.ml.l  rc'cnl  his  pace.     [Ofis.] 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify.     [Obs.] 
RE-LENT',  pp.     Dissolved.     [Obs.] 
RE-LENT',  7i.     Remission  ;  stay.     [Obs.] 
RE-LENT'ED,  pp.     Softened  in  temper. 
RE-LENT'ING,  ppr.     Softening  in  temper 

more  mild  or  compassionate 
RE-LENT'ING,  77.    The  act  of  becoming 

or  compassionate. 
RE-LENT'LESS,  a.     Unmoved  by  pity;  unpitying  ; 

insensible  to  the  distresses  of  others  ;   destitute  of 

tenderness  ;  as,  a  prey  to  relentless  despotism. 

irgin^  power  employs  his  darts, 


Thus  will  persist, 


Spenser. 
Spenser. 

Spenser. 

i  becoming 

more  mild 


Dryden. 


Relentless  thought*,  in  Milton,  may  signify  unre- 
mitted^ intently  fixed  on  disquieting  objects.  Johnson. 

[This  sense  of  the  word  is  unusual,  and  not  to  be 
countenanced.] 
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RE-LENT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  pity.  Ed.  Rev. 

RE-LENT'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
moved by  pity.  Milman. 

RE-LE9-SEE',  tj.  [See  Release.]  The  person  to 
whom  a  release  is  executed. 

RE-LES-SOR',  n.  The  person  who  executes  a  re- 
lease. 


There 


RE-LET',  v.  t.    To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 
REL'E-VANCE,    )  n.     [See   Relevant.]     The  state 
REL'E-V  AN-CY,  j      of  being  relevant,  or  of  affording 
relief  or  aid. 

2.  Pertinence  ;  applicableness. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 
REL'E-VANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  relever,  to  relieve,  to 

advance,  to  raise  ;  re  and  lever,  to  raise.] 

1.  Relieving  ;  lending  aid  or  support.      Pownall. 

2.  Pertinent ;  applicable.  The  testimony  is  not 
relevant  to  the  case  ;  the  argument  is  not  relevant  to 
the  question. 

[  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  generally 

3.  Sufficient  to  support  the  cause.         Scots  Law. 
REL-E-Va'TION,  77.    A  raising  or  lifting  up.     [JVot 

RE-LT' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  relied  on  or  trusted. 
RE-LI'A-BLE-NESS,  )  71.      The  state  of  being  reli- 
RE-Lr-A-BIL'I-TY,     j      able. 

RE-Ll'ANCE,   77.      [from    rely.]     Rest  or  repose   of 
mind,  resulting  from  a  full  belief  of  the  veracity  or 


of  a  fact  j 
ray  have  per- 
we  have  reli- 


integrity  of  a  person,  or 
trust;  confidence;  dependence.     W« 
feet  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God 
ance  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ;  we  place  reli- 
ance on  men  of  known  integrity,  or  on  the  strength 
and  stability  of  government. 
REL'I€,  n.     [Fr.  relique ;  L.  reliquue,  from  relinqut,  to 
leave ;  re  and  linquo.] 

1.  That  which  remains ;  that  which  is  left  after 
the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  as,  the  relics  of  a  town ; 
the  relics  of  magnificence  ;  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  relics  of  saints  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  corpse. 
[Usually  in  the  plural.]  Dryden.     Pope. 

REL'IC-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  relics.     [Little 

used.] 
REL'ICT,  77.     [L.   relictus,  relicta,  from  relinquo,   to 

leave.] 
A  widow  ;  a  woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

Sprat.     Garth. 
RE-LI€T'ED,  a.    In  law,  left  uncovered,  as  land  by 

the  retrocession  of  the  sea  or  other  water. 

Bouvier. 
RE-LI€'TION,  77.     In  law,  land  left  uncovered  by  the 

retrocession  of  the  sea  or  other  water.        Bouvier. 
RE-LI'£D,  (re-llde',)  pp.     Reposed  on  something,  as 

the  rnind  ;  confided  in  ;  depended. 
RE-LlEF',  (re-leef,)  77.     [Fr.  relief;  It.  rilevo,  rilievo, 

from  rilcvare,  to  raise,  to  lift,  to  remove  ;  Sp.  relieve, 

relevar;  re  and  llevar,  to  raise.] 

1.  The  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  evil 
that  afflicts  the  body  or  mind  ;  the  removal  or  allevi- 
ation of  pain,  grief,  want,  care,  anxiety,  toil,  or  dis- 
tress, or  of  any  thing  oppressive  or  burdensome,  by 
which  some  ease  is  obtained.  Rest  gives  relief  to  the 
body  when  weary  ;  an  anodyne  gives  relief  from 
pain  ;  the  sympathy  of  friends  affords  some  relief  to 
the  distressed  ;  a  loan  of  money  to  a  man  embar- 
rassed may  afford  him  a  temporary  relief;  medicines 
which  will  not  cure  a  disease  somelimes  give  a  par- 
tial relief.  A  complete  relief  from  the  troubles  of  life 
is  never  to  be  expected. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  removes  pain,  grief,  or 
other  evil.  Dryden. 

3.  The  release,  as  of  sentinels,  from  some  post  or 
duty,  and  the  substitution  of  others  ;  also,  the  per- 
son or  persons  thus  substituted. 

4.  In  sculpture,  Sec,  the  projecture  or  prominence 
of  a  figure  above  or  beyond  the  ground  or  plane  on 
which  it  is  formed.  Relief  is  of  three  kinds  ;  high 
relief,  (alto  rclrrro,)  Into  rrtu  t\  (husso  relievo,)  and  demi 
relief,  (demi  relievo.)  The  difference  is  in  the  degree 
of  projecture.  High,  relief  \s  formed  from  nature,  as 
when  a  figure  stands  completely  out  from  the  ground, 
being  attached  to  it  in  only  a  few  places.  Low  relief 
is  when  the  figure  projects  but  little,  as  in  medals, 
festoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments.  Demi  relief 
is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from  the  plane. 

Brande. 

5.  In  painting,  the  appearance  of  projection,  or  the 
degree  of  boldness  which  a  figure  exhibits  to  the  eye 
at  a  distance. 

6.  In  feudal  law,  a  fine  or  composition  which  the 
heir  of  a  tenant,  holding  by  knight's  service  or  other 
tenure,  paid  to  the  lord,  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  estate  which,  on 
strict  feudal  principles,  had  lapsed  or  fallen  to  the 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  This  relief  con- 
sisted of  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the  like,  the 
amount  of  which  was  originally  arbitrary,  but  after- 
ward fixed  at  a  certain  rate  by  law.    It  is  not  paya- 
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ble,  unless  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Blaclcstone.    Encyc. 

7.  A  remedy,  partial  or  total,  for  any  wrong  suf- 
fered ;  redress  ;  indemnification.  He  applied  to  chan- 
cery, but  could  get  no  relief;  he  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature, and  obtained  relief. 

8.  The  exposure  of  any  thing  by  the  proximity  of 
something  else.  Johnson. 

RE-LI'ER,  re.    [from  rely.]    One  who  relies,  or  places 

full  confidence  in. 
RE-LIEV'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  relieved  ;  that 

turn  receive  relief.  Hale. 

RE-LIEVE',  B.  t.     [Fr.  relever;  I*  releoo.     See  Re- 
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free,  wholly  or  partially,  from  pain,  grief, 
want,  anxiety,  care,  toil,  trouble,  burden,  oppression, 
or  any  thing  that  is  considered  to  be  an  evil ;  to  ease 
of  any  thing  that  pains  the  body  or  distresses  the 
mind.  Repose  relieves  the  wearied  body  ;  a  supply 
of  provisions  relieves  a  family  in  want ;  medicines 
may  relieve  the  sick  man,  even  when  they  do  not  cure 
him  ;  we  all  desire  to  be  relieval  from  anxiety  and 
from  heavy  taxes  ;  law  or  duty,  or  both,  require  that 
we  should  relieve  the  poor  and'  destitute. 

2.  To  alleviate  or  remove  ;  as  when  we  say,  to  re- 
lieve pain  or  distress ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poor. 

3.  To  release  from  a  post  or  station,  as  sentinels,  a 
guard,  or  ships,  and  station  others  in  their  place. 
Sentinels  are  generally  relieved  every  two  hours  ; 
a  guard  is  usually  relieved  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

4.  To  right ;  to  ease  of  any  burden,  wrong,  or  op- 
pression by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition,  by 
the  removal  of  a  grievance,  by  indemnification  for 
losses  and  the  like. 

5.  To  abate  the  inconvenience  of  any  thing  by 
change,  or  by  the  interposition  of  something  dissimi- 
lar. The  moon  relieves  the  luster  of  the  sun  with  a 
milder  light. 

The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much  business, 
but  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection. 
Addison. 

6.  To  assist ;  to  support. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve  each  other  ;  when 
neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  they  are  plausible  together. 

7.  Set  off  by  contrast.  [  Used  in  respect  to  paint- 
ing inn!  pietnrvsqne  effect.]  Walter  Scott. 

RE-LIeV'£D,  pp.  Freed  from  pain  or  other  evil  ; 
eased  or  cured  ;  aided  ;  succored ;  dismissed  from 
watching. 

2.  Alleviated  or  removed,  as  pain  or  distress. 

3.  Set  off  by  contrast. 

RE-LIE  V'ER,  n.  One  that  relieves ;  he  or  that  which 
gives_ease. 

RE-LlEV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  pain  or  distress, 
or  abating  the  violence  of  it ;  easing  ;  curing  ;  as- 
sisting ;  dismissing  from  a  post,  as  a  sentinel ;  sup- 
porting. 

Relieving  arch.     See  Discharging  Arch. 

RE-LIE' VO,  (re-lee'vo,)  n.  [It.]  Relief;  promin- 
ence of  figures  in  statuary,  architecture,  &c. ;  appa- 
rent prominence  of  figures  in  painting. 

RE-LIGHT',  (re-lite',)  v.  t,     [re  and  light.]     To  light 
anew  ;  to  illuminate  again. 
2.  To  rekindle ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

RE-LIGHT'ED,  r/p.     Lighted  anew  ;  rekindled. 

RE-LIGHT'ING,  ppr.     Lighting  again  ;  rekindling. 

RE-LIG'ION,  (re-lij'un,)  n. t  [Fr.  and  Sp.  religion     " 
religione  ;  L.  relig  ' 
and  2i 

have  signified  an  oath  or  vow  to  the  gods,  or  the  ob- 
ligation of  such  an  oath  or  vow,  which  was  held 
very  sacred  by  the  Romans.] 

1.  Religion,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  includes  a 
belief  in  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  in  the 
revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  in  man's  obligation  to 
obey  his  commands,  in  a  state  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, and  in  man's  accotiniahleness  to  God  ;  and 
also  true  godliness  or  piety  of  life,  with  the  practice 
of  all  moral  duties.  It  therefore  comprehends  the- 
ology as  a  system  of  doctrines  or  principles,  as  well 
as  practical  piety;  for  the  practice  of  moral  duties 
without  a  belief  in  a  divine  lawgiver,  and  without 
reference  to  bis  will  or  commands,  is  not  religion. 

2.  Religion,  as  distinct  from  theology,  is  godliness 
or  real  piety  in  practice,  consisting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
in  obedience  to  divine  command,  or  from  love  to 
God  and  his  law.    James  i. 


3.  Religion,  as  distinct  from  virtue  or  morality,  con 
sists  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  we  owe  di- 
rectly to  God,  from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his 
will.  Hence  we  often  speak  of  religion  and  virtue 
as  different  branches  of  one  system,  or  the  duties  of 
the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  law. 


maintained  without  religion.  Hasten. 

4.  Any  system   of  faith  and  worship.     In  this 
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sense,  religion  comprehends  the  belief  and  worship 
of  pagans  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  of  Chi ' 
i.ttna;  any  religion  consisting  in  the  belief  of  a 
perior  power  or  powers  governing  the  world,  and  in 
the  worship  of  such  power  or  powers.     Thus  we 
speak  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks,  of  the  Hindoos, 
of  the  Indians,  &c,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.   We  speak  of  false  religion,  as  well  as  of  true 
religion. 
5.  The  rites  of  religion  ;  in  the  plural.      Milton. 

RE-LIG'ION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  religion  ;  pious. 
[Not  used.]  Bo.  Barlow. 

RE-LIG'ION-ISM,  n.    The  practice  of  religion  ;  ad- 
herence to  religion.  Staoart. 

RE-LTG'ION-IST,  n.    A  bigot  to  any  religious  persua- 
sion. Swift. 

RE-LIG-I-OS't-TY,  n.      [L.    religiositas.]     Sense   of 
religion  ;  religiousness. 

RE  LIG'IOUS,  (re-lij'us,)  a.     [Fr.  religieux ;  L.  relig- 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  ;  as,  areligious 
society  ;  a  religious  sect ;  a  religious  place  ;  religious 
subjects. 

2.  Pious;  godly;  loving  and  reverencing  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  obeying  his  precepts;  as,  a  relig- 
ious man. 


4.  Teaching  religion  ;  containing  religious  subjects 
or  the  doctrines  ami  precepts  of  religion,  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  religion  ;  as,  a  religious  book. 

5.  Exact ;  strict ;  such  as  religion  requires ;  as,  a 
religious  observance  of  vows  or  promises. 

6.  Engaged  by  vows  to  a  monastic  life  ;  as,  a  re- 
ligious order  or  fraternity. 

7.  Appropriated  to  the  performance  of  sacred  or 
religious  duties;  as,  a  religious  house.  Law. 

RE-LIG'IOUS,  n.  A  person  bound  by  monastic  vows, 
or  sequestered  from  secular  concerns  and  devoted  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  devotion;  a  monk  or  friar;  a  nun. 
[Little  used.] 

RE-LIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.  Piously ;  with  love  and  rev- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands.  Drayton. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion.  Slmk. 

3.  Reverently  ;  with  veneration.  Duppa. 

4.  Exactly  ;  strictly  ;  conscientiously ;  as,  a  vow 
or  promise  rrliL'inu.;lij  observed. 

RE-LIG'IOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  be- 


who  relinquishes. 
RE-LIN'QUISH,  (re-link'wish,)  v.  t.f  [L.  relinquo; 
re  and  liuquo,  to  leave,  to  fail  or  faint  ;  from  the  same 
root  as  liqueo,Jiquo,  to  melt  or  dissolve,  deliquium,  a 
fainting,  Ir.  leagham,  to  melt.  Hence  the  sense  is  to 
withdraw  or  give  way  ;  to  relinquish  is  to  recede 
from.  It  is  probably  allied  to  flag  and  slack;  W. 
llac,  llaciaw,  to  slacken  ;  llegu,  to  flag.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  quit.  It  may 
be  to  forsake  or  abandon,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
express  the  sense  of  the  latter.  A  man  may  relin- 
quish an  enterprise  for  a  time,  or  with  a  design  never 
to  resume  it.  In  general,  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
without  the  intention  of  resuming,  and  equivalent 
to  forsake,  but  is  less  emphatical  than  abandon  and 
desert. 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  on  the  lands  relinquished  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Dames. 

2.  To  forbear  ;  to  withdraw  from  ;  as,  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  intemperance  ;  to  relinquish  the  rites 
of  a  church.  Hooker. 

3.  To  give  up  ;  to  renounce  a  claim  to  ;  as,  to  re- 
linquish a  debt. 

To  relinquish  back,  or  to  ;  to  give  up ;  to  release ; 
to  surrender;  as,  to  relinquish  a  claim  to  another. 

RE-LIN'QUISH- jED,  (re-link' wisht,) pp.    Left;  quit- 
ted ;  given  up. 

RE-LIN'aiJISH-ER,  n.     One  who  leaves  or  quits. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-ING,  ppr.     Quitting;    leaving;  giv- 
ing up. 

RE-LIN'QTJISH-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  leaving  or 
quitting  ;  a  forsaking  :  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 

REL'I-QUA-RY,  n.      [Fr.  reliquaire,    from  L.  relin- 
quo.] 

A  small  chest,  box,  or  casket,  in  which  relics  are 
kept.  Qloss.  of  Arch  it. 

REL-IQUE',  (rel-eek',)  n.     A  relic.     [See  Relic] 

RE-LIQ' UI-^,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Remains  of  the  dead; 
organic  remains.  Humble. 

RE-LIQ'UID-ATE,    (re-lik'we-date,)   v.   t.     [re   and 
liquidate  1     To  liquidate  anew  ;  to  adjust  a  second 

RE-LIQ'UID-A-TED,  pp.     Liquidated  again,      [time. 

RE-LIQ'UID-A-TINH,  ppr.    Liquidating  again. 

RE-LIQ-UID-A'TION,  n.     A    second    or    renewed 
liquidation;  a  renewed  adjustment.  ,        Hamilton. 

REI/ISH,  n.  Taste  ;  or,  rather,  a  pleasing  taste  ;  that 
sensation  of  the  organs  which  is  experienced  when 
we  take  food  or  drink  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  Dif- 
ferent persons  have  differentrefeAes.  Relish  is  often 
natural,  and  often  the  effect  of  habit. 
2.  Liking;  delight;  appetite. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  Taction,  as  to  have  lost  that  of  wit. 
Addison. 


REL 

3.  Sense ;   the  faculty  of  perceiving  excellence  ; 
taste  ;  as,  a  relish  for  fine  writing,  or  a  relish  of  fir 
writing.    Addison  uses  both  of  and  for  after  relish. 

4.  That  which  gives  pleasure ;  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing. 

When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  (rrows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish.  Addison. 

5.  Cast;  manners. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.  Pope. 

6.  Taste  ;  a  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shah. 

7.  Something    taken   with   food    to  increase  tin 
pleasure  of  eating. 

REL'ISH,  v.  t.    To  give  an  agreeable  taste  to. 

2.  To  like  the  taste  of;  as,  to  relish  venison. 

3.  To  be  gratified  with  the  enjoyment  or  use  of. 

which  he  enjoys.  AUerbury. 

Men  of  [lice  palates  would  iim|   ./■.';  ,\  nsioil'-,  ■■:  M,,'.-.-  ■■!  hi   !>• 


REL'ISH,  v.  i.    To  have  a  pleasing  taste.     The  great- 
est dainties  do  not  always  relish. 

2.  To  give  pleasure 

Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  rel- 
ished among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  flavor. 
A  theory  wbii 

REL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.    Gustable  ;  having  an  agreeable 

taste. 
REL'ISH-ED,   (rel'isht,)   pp.      Giving  an  agreeable 

taste  ;  received  with  pleasure. 
RE-LIVE',  (re-Iiv',)  v.  i.    [re  and  live.]  To  live  again  ; 

to  revive.  Spenser. 

RE-LIVE',  (re-Iiv',)  v.  U    To  recall  to  life.     [Not  in 


■£-.  U>.' 


RE-LOAN',  v.  t.    [re  and  loan.]    To  loan  again  ;  to 
lendvvhat  has  been  lent  and  repaid. 

RE-LoAN',  n.     A  second  lending  of  the  same  money. 
President's  Message. 

RF.-LoAN'ED,  pp.    Loaned  again. 

RE-LqANHNG,  ppr.     Loaning  again. 

Re-Lo'€aTE,  v.  t.    To  locate  a  second  time. 

Re-LO-€a'TION,  n.     A  second  location.  Scott. 

RE-LOVE',  (-luv',)  v.  t.    [re  and  love]    To  love  in 
return.     [Not  in  use.]  Boyle. 

RE-Lu'CENT,  a.    [L.  relucens,  reluceo  ;  re  and  luceo, 
to  shine.] 

Shining;  transparent;  clear;  pellucid;  as,  a  relu- 
cent  stream.  Thomson. 

RE-LUCT',  v.  i.     [L.  reluctor ;  re  and  luctor,  to  strug- 
gle.] 

To  strive  or  struggle  against.     [Little  used.] 

RE-LUCT'ANCE,   )    n.t    [Literally,    a    straining   or 

RE-LU€T'AN-CY,  \        striving  against.] 

Unwillingness  ;  great  opposition  of  mind  ;  repug- 
nance ;  with  to  or  against;  as,  to  undertake  a  war 
with  reluctance.  He  has  a  great  reluctance  to  this 
measure. 

Bear  witness,  Iff-. v-ti,  wilh  what  reluctancy 

Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 

RE-LUCT'ANT,  o. t    Striving  against;    unwilling; 
much  opposed  in  heart. 

Reluctant  now  1  tniuiied  t)i>'  tn'mbling  string.  Tickell. 

2.  Unwilling  ;  acting  with  slight  repugnance  ;  coy. 

Milton. 

3.  Proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind;  granted 
with  reluctance  ;  as,  reluctant  obedience.    Mitford. 

RE-LU€T'ANT-LY,  adv.     With  opposition  of  heart ; 

unwillingly.      What    is    undertaken  reluctantly,  is 

seldom  well  performed. 
RE-LUCT'aTE,  v.  t.    To  resist ;  to  struggle  against. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-LU€T-A'TION,  n.    Repugnance  ;  resistance. 

RE-LUCT'ING,  ppr.    Striving  to  resist. 

2.  a.  Averse  ;  unwilling. 
RE-LOME',  v.  U      [Fr.  rallumer ;   L.   re  and  lumen, 
light.] 

To  rekindle  ;  to  light  again.  Pope. 

RE-LOM'-KD,  pp.     Rekindled  ;  lighted  again. 
RE-Lfj'MINE,  (-min,)  v.  t.     [It.  ralluminare  ;  L.  relu- 
mino;  re  and  lumen,  light,  from  luceo,  to  shine.] 
1.  To  light  anew  ;  to  rekindle.  Shak. 

2._To  illuminate  again. 
RE-Lu'MIN-iCD,  pp.     Rekindled  ;  illuminated  anew. 
RE-LuM'ING,  ppr.     Kindling  or  lighting  anew. 
RE-LuM'IN-ING,   ppr.      Rekindling;    enlightening 

anew. 
RE-L?',  v.  i.  [re  and  lie,  or  from  the  root  of  lie,  lay.] 
To  rest  on  something,  as  the  mind  when  satisfied 
of  the  veracity,  integrity,  or  ability  of  persons,  or  of 
the  certainty  of  facts  or  of  evidence  ;  to  have  confi- 
dence in  ;  to  trust  in  ;  to  depend  ;  with  on.  We 
rely  on  the  promise  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  be 
upright ;  we  rely  on  the  veracity  or  fidelity  of  a  tried 
friend  ;  a  prince  relies  on  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects for  support,  and  o«  the  strength  of  his  army  for 
success  in  war ;   above  all  things,  we  rely  on  the 


mercy  and  promises  of  God.  That  which  is  the 
ground  of  confidence,  is  a  certainty  or  full  convic- 
tion that  satisfies  the  mind  and  leaves  it  at  rest,  or 
undisturbed  by  doubt. 


RE-L¥'ING,   ppr.     Reposing  on   something,  as  the 
mind  ;  confiding  in  ;  trusting  in  ;  depending. 

RE-MaDE',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Remake. 

RE-MaIN',  v.  i.   [L.  remaneo  ;  re  and  maneo,  Gr.  pevco, 
o  -u  -  o  .. 

peveco  ;    Pers.     •  <XjLo    mandan,  and     •  OyJL$ 

manidan,  to  remain,  to  be  left,  to  delay,  to  be  like,  to 
dismiss,  to  leave.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  to  draw 
out  in  time,  or  to  be  fixed,  or  to  continue.  (See  anal- 
ogies in  Leave.)  The  sense  of  likeness  may  be  a 
drawing.] 

1.  To  continue  ;  to  rest  or  abide  in  a  place  for  a 
time  indefinite.  They  remained  a  month  in  Rome. 
We  remain  at  an  inn  for  a  night,  for  a  week,  or  a 
longer  time. 

Remain  a  widow  at  thv  father's  house,  till  Shclah  my  son  be 
grown.  —  Gen.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  be  left  after  others  have  withdrawn  ;  to  rest 
or  abide  in  the  same  place  when  others  remove,  or 
are  lost,  destroyed,  or  taken  away. 

Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the 

3.  To  be  left  after  a  part  or  others  have  passed.  Let 
our  remaining  time  or  years  be  employed  in  active 
duties. 

4.  To  continue  unchanged,  or  in  a  particular  state. 
He  remains  stupid ;  he  remains  in  a  low  state  of 
health. 

5.  Not  to  be  lost ;  not  to  escape  ;  not  to  be  forgot 


All  my  wisdom  remained  with  me.  Ecclus. 

6.  To  be  left,  out  of  a  greater  number  or  quantity. 
Part  of  ths  debt  is  paid  ;  that  which  remains  will  be 
on  interest. 

:i,  lay  up  for  j 


cpt  till  the 


That  wr 

morning. —  Ex. 

7.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised.    There 
one  argument  which  has  not  been  consid- 


That  an  elder  brother  has  power  over  his  brethren  remains  to  be 

proved.  Locke. 

8.  To  continue  in  the  same  state. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain.  Milton. 

RE-MaIN',  v.  u  To  await ;  to  be  left  to ;  as,  the 
easier  conquest  now  remains  thee. 

[This  is  elliptical  for  remains  to  thee.     Remain  is 
not  properly  a  transitive  verb.] 
RE-MaIN',  n.    That  which  is  left;   a  corpse;  also, 

abode.     [Not  -used.] 
RE-MaIN'DER,  n.t  Any  thing  left  after  the  separa- 
tion and  removal  of  a  part. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes  off  clear,  the 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

2.  Relics  ;  remains  ;  the  corpse  of  a  human  being. 
[Not  now  used.]  Sliak. 

3.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  is  passed  ;  as,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  or  week  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
year  ;  the  remainder  of  life. 

4.  The  quantity  that  is  left  after  subtraction  or 
after  any  deduction. 

5.  In  law,  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  determined.  A 
grants  land  to  B  for  twenty  years  ;  remainder  to  D 
in  fee.  If  a  man  by  deed  or  will  limits  his  books  or 
furniture  to  A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B,  this  re- 
mainder is  good.  Blackstone. 

A  writ  of  furmedon  in  remainder,  is  a  writ  which 
lies  where  a  man  gives  lands  to  another  for  life  or  in 
tail,  with  remainder  to  a  third  person  in  tail  or  in 
fee,  and  he  who  has  the  particular  estate  dies  with- 
out issue  heritable,  and  a  stranger  intrudes  upon 
him  in  remainder  and  keeps  him  out  of  possession  ; 
in  this  case,  the  remainder-man  shall  have  his  writ 
of  formedon  in  the  remainder.  Blackstone. 

RE-MaIN'DER,  a.  Remaining;  refuse  ;  left;  as,  the 
remainder  biscuit ;  the  remainder  viands.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 

RE-MaIN'DER-MAN,  n.  In  law,  he  who  has  an 
estate  after  a  particular  estate  is  determined. 

Blackstone. 

RE-MaIN'_ED,  pp.  Continued ;  left  after  others  have 
withdrawn. 

RE-MaIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Continuing;  resting; 
abiding  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  being  hit  after  sepa- 
ration and  removal  of  a  part,  or  after  loss  or  destruc- 
tion, or  after  a  part  is  passed,  as  of  time. 

RE-MAINS',  n.  pi.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  .is 
separated,  taken  away,  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  re- 
mains of  a  city  or  house  demolished. 

2.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse.  Pope. 

The  singular,  remain,  in  the  like  sense,  and  in  the 
sense  of  abode,  is  entirely  obsolete.  SAoA. 
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it]    To  m; 
lAlMD'   v.  t 


RE-MAKE',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.   Remade,      [re  an 
ake  anew. 

Fr.  remander ;  L.  re  and  TOCTtio.] 
lich  is  orderei 
to  a  place;  as,  to  remand  an  officer  from  a  distant 
place  ;  to  remand  an  envoy  from  a  foreign  eourt. 
RE-MAND'ED,  pp.    Called  or  sent  back. 
RE-MAND'[NG,  ppr.     Calling  or  sending  back. 
RE-MAND'MENT,  n.       A  remanding    or    ordering 

back.  Jefferson. 

REM'A-NENCB,  j  „  ,  „,„,„=„=„„ 
REM'A-NEN-CY,  (  *•  A  remaining. 
REM'A-NENT,  n.     [L.  remanens.] 

Tlie   part   remaining.     [Little  used.]     [It  is  con- 
tracted into  Remnant.] 
REM'A-NENT,  a.     Remaining.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 
RE-MARK',  n.     [Fr.  remarquc;  re  and  mark.] 

1.  Notice  or  observation ;  as,  to  elude  conjecture 
and  remark.  Cowper. 

2.  Particularly,  notice  or  observation  expressed  in 
words  or  writing  ;  as,  tlie  remarks  of  an  advocate  ; 
the  remarks  made  in  conversation;  the  judicious  or 
the  uncandid  remarks  of  a  clitic.  A  remark  is  not 
always  expressed,  for  we  say,  a  man  makes  his  re- 
marks on  a  preacher's  sermon  while  he  is  listening 
to  it.  In  this  case  the  notice  is  silent,  a  mere  act  of 
the  mind. 

RE-MARK',   v.  !.t  [Fr.  rcmarquer.] 

1.  To  observe  ;  to  note  in  the  mind  ;  to  take  notice 
of  without  expression.  I  remarked  the  manner  of 
the  speaker  ;  I  remarked  his  elenant  expressions. 

2.  To  express  in  words  or  writing  what  one  thinks 
or  sees ;  to  express  observations  ;  as,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  before  remarked. 

3.  To  mark  ;  to  point  out ;  to  distinguish.     [Not 


[Fr.  re 
rthy  of 


'Tis  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most  vvhu  have  llie  [>■  lit  lo  say.  Prior. 

2.  Extraordinary;  unusual;  that  deserves  particu- 
lar notice,  or  that  may  excite  admiration  or  wonder; 
as,  the  remarkable  preservation  of  lives  in  shipwreck. 
The   dark  day,  in  May,  1780,  was  a  remarkable  phe- 

RE-MARK'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Observableness ;  wor- 
thiness of  remark  ;  the  quality  of  deserving  particu- 
lar notice.  Hammond. 


1828,  were  remarkably  free  from  snow.  The  winter 
of  1827  was  remarkable  for  a  great  quantity  of  snow. 
2.  In  an  extraordinary  manner. 

RE-MARK'.ED,  (re-markt',)  pp.  Noticed;  observed  ; 
expressed  in  words  or  writing. 

RE-MA  RK'ER,  n.  An  observer  ;  one  who  makes  re- 
marks. Watts. 

RE-MARK'ING,  ppr.  Observing;  taking  notice  of; 
expressing  j,,  words  or  writing. 

Rf.-M  AR'Rl-.ED,  pp.     Married  again  or  a  second  time. 

RE-MAR'RY,  v.  t.  [re  and  marry.]  To  marry  again 
or  a  second  time.  Tindal. 

Re-MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.    Marrying  again  or  a  second 

RE-MAST',  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  second  mast  or 
set  of  masts. 

RE-MAS'TI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  masticate.]  To  chew 
or  masticate  again ;  to  chew  over  and  over,  as  in 
chewing  the  cud. 

Re-MAS'TI-Ca-TED,  pp.  Chewed  again  or  repeat- 
edly. 

Re-MAS'TI-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Chewing  again  or  over 

Re-MAS-TI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act    of  masticating 

again  or  repeatedly. 
REMBLAl,  (ram'bla,)  n.     [Fr.]     In  fortification,  the 

earth  or  materials  used  in  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande. 
RBM'BLE,  v.  U     To  remove.  Grose. 

RE-Me'DI-A-BLE,  a.     [from  remedy.]     That  may  bo 

remedied  or  cured.    The  evil  is  believed  to  be  reme- 

RE-ME'DI-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  susceptible  of 

remedy  or  cure. 
RE-MK'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  remedialis.] 

Affording  a  remedy  ;  intended  for  a  remedy,  or 
for  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

The  remedial  part  of  law  is  so  necessary  a  consequence  of  the 
'  iratory  anil  die-dory,  Ui  11    laws  wideait  it  must  be  very 
te  and  impeded.     Statures  are  declaratory  or  remedial. 
Biackslnne. 

RE-ME'DI-ATE,  in  the  sense  of  remedial,  is  not  in 


REM'E-DI-.ED,(rem'e-did,)  pp.  [from  remedy.]  Cured; 
healed  ;  repaired. 

RE-MED'I-LESS,  a.  [In  modern  books,  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  first  syllable,  which  would  be  well  if 
there  were  no  derivatives  ;  but  rcmedilessly,  remedi- 
lessness,  require  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Not  admitting  a  remedy  ;  incurable  ;  desperate  ; 

2.  Irreparable  ;  as,  a  loss  or  damage  is  remediless. 

3.  Not  admitting  change  or  reversal ;  as,  a  remedi- 
less doom.  Milton. 


REM 

4.  Not  admitting  recovery ;  as,  a  remediless  delu- 
sion. Soutk. 

RE-MED'I-LESS-LY,  adv  In  a  manner  or  degree 
thai  precludes  a  remedy.  Clarendon. 

RE-MED'I-LESS-NESS,  n.    Incurableness. 

REM'E-DY,  n.  [L.  remedium  ;  re  and  medeor,  to  heal ; 
Fr.  remUe.] 

1.  That  which  cures  a  disease  ;  any  medicine  or 
application  which  puts  an  end  to  disease  and  restores 
health  ;  with  for  ;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  gout. 

2.  That  which  counteracts  an  evil  of  any  kind  ; 
with  for,  to,  or  against;  usually  with  for.  Civil 
government  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  natural  lib- 
erty. What  remedy  can  be  provided  for  extravagance 
in  dress  ?  The  man  who  shall  invent  an  effectual 
remedy  for  intemperance  will  deserve  every  thing 
from  his  fellow-men. 

3.  That  which  cures  uneasiness. 

Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remedies  how  slow  !  Prior. 

4.  That  which  repairs  loss  or  disaster;  reparation. 
In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.  Wisdom. 

REM'E-DY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  remedier.] 

1.  To  cure  ;  to  heal ;  as,  to  remedy  a  disease. 

2.  To  cure  ;  to  remove,  as  an  evil ;  as,  to  remedy 
grief;  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  war. 

3.  To  repair;  to  remove  mischief;  in  a  very  gen- 

REM'E-DY-ING,  ppr.     Curing;   healing;   removing; 

restoring  from  a  bad  to  a  good  state. 
RE-MELT',  v.  t.    [re  and  melt.]    To  melt  a  second 

time. 
It  E-M  ELT'ED,  pp.    Melted  again. 
RE-MELT'ING,  ppr.     Melting  again. 
RE-MEM'BER,  v.  t.     [Norm,  remembre;  Low  L.  re- 

memoror  ;  re  and  memoror.     See  Memory.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind  an  idea  which  had  been  in 
the  mind  before,  and  which  recurs  to  the  mind 
without  effort. 

We  are  said  te  reir.raihrr  any  filing,  when  the  idea  of  it  arises  in 
the  mind  witli  i.he  cuniCi.jUMie^  ilia!  we  have  had  this  idea 
before.  Waits. 

2.  When  we  use  effort  to  recall  an  idea,  we  are 
said  to  recollect  it.  This  distinction  is  not  always 
observed.  Hence,  Rememher  is  often  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Recollect,  that  is,  to  call  to  mind. 
We  say,  we  can  not  remember  a  fact,  when  we 
mean  we  can  not  recollect  it. 

Remember  the  days  of  old.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

3.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind  ;  to  attend  to. 
Remember  wiiai  I  wun  thee  ;  shun  to  taste.  Milton. 

4.  To  preserve  the  memory  of;  to  preserve  from 
being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  iheir  wa^es  duly  paid, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me.  Shale. 

5.  To  mention.     [Not  in  use.]  Myliffe. 

6.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind;  as,  to  remember  one 
of  his  duty.     [Not  in  use.]  Clarendon. 

7.  To  think  of  and  consider;  to  meditate.  Ps. 
Ixiii. 

8.  To  bear  in  mind  with  esteem ;  or  to  reward. 
Eccles.  ix. 

9.  To  bear  in  mind  with  praise  or  admiration  ;  to 
celebrate.     1  Chron.  xvi. 

10.  To  bear  in  mind  with  favor,  care,  and  regard 
for  the  safety  or  deliverance  of  any  one.  Ps.  lxxiv. 
Gen.  viii.     Gen.  xix. 

11.  To  bear  in  mind  with  intent  to  reward  or  pun- 
ish.    3  Jokn  i.    Jer.  xxxi. 

12.  To  bear  in  mind  with  confidence  ;  to  trust  in. 
Ps.  xx. 

13.  To  bear  in  mind  with  the  purpose  of  assisting 
or  relieving.     Gal.  ii. 

14.  To  bear  in  mind  with  reverence  ;  to  obey. 
Remember  thy  la.  aim  in  ihe  days  of  thy  youth.  —  Eccles.  xii. 

15.  To  bear  in  mind  with  regard  ;  to  keep  as  sa- 
cred ;  to  observe. 

Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.  —  Ex.  XX. 

To  remember  mercy,  is  to  exercise  it.     Hab.  iii. 

RE-MEM'RER -FA),  pp.     Kept  in  mind  ;  recollected. 

RE-MEM'  BER-ER,  n.    One  that  remembers. 

Wotton, 

Rival  r.M'RER-ING,  ppr.     Having  in  mind. 

RE-MEM'BRANCE,  ?i.t  [Fr.]  The  retaining  or  hav- 
ing in  mind  an  idea  which  had  been  present  before, 
or  an  idea  which  had  been  previously  received  from 
an  object  when  present,  and  which  recurs  to  the 
mind  afterward  without  the  presence  of  its  object. 
Technically,  Remembrance  differs  from  Reminis- 
cence and  Recollection.,  as  the  former  implies 
that  an  idea  occurs  to  the  mind  spontaneously,  or 
without  much  mental  exertion.  The  latter  imply  the 
[lower  or  the  act  of  recalling  ideas  which  do  not 
spontaneously  recur  to  the  mind. 

shall  be  ill  everlasting  remembrance.  —  Ps.  Gxii. 

TocL".'" 


Remembrance  ii 

of  ihe  like  object  on  the  external  sensory. 

2.  Transmission  of  a  fact  from  one 


■  another. 
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3.  Account  preserved  s    somelhing  to  assist    the 
memory. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrance*  are  in  the  Tower.    Hale. 

4.  Memorial. 


A  tomb  and  funeral  honors  I  decreed.  Dryden. 

5.  A  token  by  which  one  is  kept  in  the  memory. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  Shale. 

6.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo.  Shale. 

7.  Power  of  remembering ;  limit  of  time  within 
which  a  fact  can  be  remembered  ;  as  when  we  say, 
an  event  took  place  before  our  remembrance,  or  since 
our  remembrance. 

8.  Honorable  memory.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

9.  Admonition.  Shak. 

10.  Memorandum  ;  a  note  to  help  the  memory. 

Chillingworth. 
RE-MEM'BRAN-CER,  n.    One  that  reminds,  or  re- 
vives the  remembrance  of  any  thing. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad  ;  he  is  there  a 
remembrancer  lo  call  our  actions  to  mind.  Taylor. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  of  England,  whose 
business  is  to  record  certain  papers  and  proceedings, 
make  out  processes,  &c.  ;  a  recorder.  The  officers 
bearing  this  name  were  formerly  called  clerics  of  the 
remembrance.  Encyc. 

3.  Something  that  reminds  or  calls  to  remem- 
brance, as  a  gift  -,   memorial  ;  memento.      Cowper. 

RE-MEM'O-RaTE,  v.   t.      [L.   ranemoratus,  rcmem- 

To  remember ;  to  revive  in  the  memory.     [Not  in 

ReSeM-O-Ra'TION,  n. 

RJMVIER'CIE,  )        ,      ,-, 
RE-MER'CY,    j  v-u     LtT- 

To  thank.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

REM'I-GES,  ii.  pi.     [L.,  from  rcmex,  a  rower.] 

In  ornithology,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  which,  like  oars,  propel  it  through  the  air. 

Brande. 
RE-Mi'GRaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  remigro ;  re  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

To  remove  back  again  to  a  former  place  or  state ; 
to  return.     [See  Migrate.]  Boyle. 

RE-Mi-GRa'TION,  it.    Removal  back   again  ;  a  mi- 

jjrnihi!!  To  a  former  place.  Hale. 

RE-MlND',  i).  t.     [re  and  mind.]     To  put  in  mind  ;  to 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of;  as,  to  remind  a  person 
of  his  promise. 
2.  To  bring  to  notice  or  consideration.    The  in- 


RE-MlND'FUL,  a.     Tending  or  adapted  to  remind  ; 

careful  to  remind.  Southey. 

RE-MIND'ING,  ppr.    Putting  in  mind  ;  calling  atten- 

REM  I-NIS'CENCE,  n. t    [Fr.,  from   L. 


Remembrance.     [Nc 
r.] 


1.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas  for- 
merly received  into  it,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or 
revived  in  the  memory.  Encyc. 

2.  Recollection  ;  recovery  of  ideas  that  had  es- 
caped from  the  memory.  Hale. 

3.  Reminiscence  seems  often  to  signify  recollec- 
tion expressed  ;  a  relation  of  what  is  recollected. 

REM-I-NIS'CENT,  7i.    One  who  calls  to  mind,  and 

records  past  events. 
REM-I-NIS-CEN'TIAL,a.  Pertaining  to  reminiscence 

or  recollection.  Brown. 


crustaceans,  also  to  certain  coleopterous  insects. 

P.  Cye.     Brande. 

RE-MISE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  remise,  from  rcmcitre ,-   L.  remis- 
sus,  remitto  ;  re  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

To  give  or  grant  back  ;  to  release  a  claim  ;  to  re- 
sign or  surrender  by  deed.  A  B  hath  remised,  re- 
leased, ami  forever  quitclaimed  to  B  Call  his  right 
to  the  manor  of  Dale.  Blackslone. 

RE-MlS'i-:D,  (re-mlzd',)  pp.     Released. 

RE-MIS'ING,  ppr.     Surrendering  by  deed. 


[Fr.  i 


a.] 


1.  Slack  ;  dilatory  ;  negligent ;  not  performing 
duty  or  business  ;  not  complying  with  engagements 
at  all,  or  not  in  due  time  ;  as,  to  be  remiss  in  at- 
tendance on  official  duties ;  remiss  in  payment  of 


RE-MISS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  remitted  or  forgiven. 

Feltham. 
RE-MIS'SION,  (re-mish'un,)  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  rcmis- 
sio,  from  rrmittu,  to  send  back.] 

1.  Abatement ;   relaxation  ;    moderation  ;   as,  the 
remission  of  extreme  rigor.  Bacon. 

2.  Abatement;  diminution   of   intensity;    as,  the 
remission  of  the  sun's  heat ;    the  remission  of  cold  ; 

of  close  study  or  of  labor.    Woodward. 
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*  See  Pktorial  Illuslrathh 
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3.  Release  ;  discharge  or  relinquishment  of  a 
claim  or  right ;  as,  the  remission  of  a  tax  or  duty. 

Addison. 

4.  In  medicine,  abatement ;  a  temporary  subsi- 
dence of  the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease  or  of 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  Intermission,  in  which 
the  disease  leaves  the  patient  entirely  for  a  time. 

5.  Forgiveness  ;  pardon  ;  that  is,  the  giving  up  of 
the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  ;  as,  the  remission  of 
sins.    Matt.  xxvi.     Heb.  ix. 

fi.  The  act  of  sending  back.     [Not  in  use.] 
RE-MISS'IVE,  a.     Remit!  in;  ;  forgiving.       Hacket. 
RE-MISS'LY,   adv.     Carelessly;    negligently;    with- 
out close  attention.  Hooker. 

2.  Slowly  ;  slackly  ;  not  vigorously  ;  not  with  ar- 
dor. Clarendon. 
RE-MISS'NESS,  n.  Slackness;  slowness  ;  careless- 
ness ;  negligence ;  want  of  ardor  or  vigor ;  cold- 
ness ;  want  of  punctuality  ;  want  of  attention  to 
any  business,  duty,  or  engagement  in  the  proper 
time,  or  with  the  requisite  industry. 

Denham.    Arbuthnot. 
RE-MIT',   v.   t.     [L.   remitto,   to   send   back  ;  re  and 
mitto,  to  send;    Fr.  remettre;    It.  rimettere ;    Sp.  re- 

1.  To  relax,  as  intensity  ;  to  make  less  tense  or  vi- 
olent. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.  Milton. 

2.  To  forgive  ;  to  surrender  the  right  of  punishing 

3.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault. or  crime. 

Whosesoever  Kins  \v  rani'.,  liny  are  remitted  to  them.  —  John  XI. 

4.  To  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

lu  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  should  be  remitted  to 
their  prince.  Hayward. 

5.  To  refer ;  as,  a  clause  that  remitted  all  to  the 
bishop's  discretion.  Bacon. 

6.  To  send  back. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dryden. 

7.  To  transmit  money,  bills,  &c,  to  some  person 
at  a  distance.  American  merchants  remit  money, 
hills  of  exchange,  or  some  species  of  stock,  in  pay- 
ment for  British  goods. 


REM 


i  ancient  aorj 


8.  Toi 
In  this  < 


RE-MIT',  v.  i.    To  slacken ;  to  become  less  intense  or 
rigorous. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our  speech  remits 

too.  Broome. 

So  we  say,  cold  or  heat  remits. 
2.  To  abate  in  violence  for  a  time,  without  inter- 
mission ;  as,  a  fever  re  mils  at  a  certain  hour  every  day. 
RE-MIT' MENT,  n.    The  act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

2.  Forgiveness  ;  pardon.  Milton. 

RE-MIT'TAL,  n.     A  remitting  ;  a  giving  up  ;  surren- 
der; as,  the  remittal  of  the  first-fruits.  Swift. 
RE-MIT'TANCE,  ji.     In  commerce,  the  act  of  trans- 
mitting money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a  distant  place. 
2.  The  sum  or  thing  remitted.                  Addison. 
RE-MIT'TED,    pp.     Relaxed;    forgiven;    pardoned; 
sent  back  ;  referred;  given  up;  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  a*  money. 
RE-MIT'TENT,  a.    Having  an  alternate  increase  and 
remission. 

Remittent  fever    one  which  has  striking  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions,  without  any  entire  intermis- 
sion. Dunglison. 
RE-MIT'TER,  n.    One  who  remits,  or  makes  remit- 
tance. 

2.  In  law,  the  restitution  of  a  more  ancient  and  cer- 
tain right  to  a  person  who  has  right  to  lands,  but  is 
out  of  possession,  and  hath  afterward  the  freehold 
cast  upon  him  by  some  subsequent  defective  title,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  enters.  Blackstone. 

3.  One  that  pardons. 

RE-MIT'TING,  ppr.    Relaxing;    forgiving;    sending 

back  ;  transmitting  money,  bills,  &c. 
REM'NANT,  n.      [Contracted  from   remanent.      See 

Remain.] 

1.  Residue ;  that  which  is  left  after  the  separa- 
tion, removal,  or  destruction  of  a  part. 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity.  —  Neh.  i. 

2.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  done,  per- 
formed, told,  or  passed. 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  your  patience.  Dryden. 

Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

REM'NANT,  a.     Remaining  ;  yet  left. 


RE-MOD'EL,  v.  t.     !  re  and  model]    To  model  or  fash- 
ion anew. 
RE-MOD'EL-.ED,  pp.     Modeled  anew. 
RE-MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.     Modeling  again. 
RE-MOLD',  v.  t.    [re  and  mold.]    To  mold  or  shape 

RE-MoLD'ED,  pp.     Molded  again.  J.  Barlow. 

RE-MOLD'ING,  ppr.     Molding  anew. 
RE-MOL'LIENT,  a.     [Fr.]     Mollifying ;  softening. 


[Fr.  remonlranee.     See  Re- 


or  of  jus- 


RE-MoLT'£N,  pp.  or  a.    [re  and  molten,  from  melt.] 

Melted  again. 
RE-MO  N'STRANCE. 

1.  Show  ;  discovery.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

2.  Expostulation;  strong  representation  of  reasons 
against  a  measure,  either  public  or  private,  and  when 
addressed  to  a  public  body,  a  prince  or  magistrate, 
it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  petition  or  supplica- 
tion for  the  removal  or  prevention  of  some  evil  or 
inconvenience.  A  party  aggrieved  presents  a  remon- 
strance to  the  legislature. 

3.  Pressing  suggestions  in  opposition 
or  act ;  as,  the  remonstrances  of  ci 
tice. 

4.  Expostulary  counsel  or  advice ;  reproof. 

'5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  plate  of  silver 
or  gold,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  standing  ver- 
tically on  a  support,  and  having  an  opening  in  the 
center,  within  which  the  host  is  placed,  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  congregation. 

RE-MON'STRANT,  a.  Expostulatory  ;  urging  strong 
reasons  against  an  act. 

RE-MON'STRANT,  n.  One  who  remonstrates.  The 
appellation  of  remonstrants  is  given  to  the  Armini- 
ans  who  remonstrated  against  the  decisions  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in  1618.  Brande. 

RE-MON'STRATE,  v.  i.t  [L.  rcmonstro ;  re  andimm- 
stro,  to  show  ;  Fr.  remontrer.     See  Muster.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  strong  reasons  against  an 
act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  proceedings  ;  to  ex- 
postulate. Men  remonstrate  by  verbal  argument,  or 
by  a  written  exposition  of  reasons. 

2.  To  suggest  urgent  reasons  in  opposition  to  a 
measure.  Conscience  remonstrates  against  a  profli- 
gate life. 

RE-MON'STRaTE,  v.  t.  To  show  by  a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  reasons. 

RE-MON'STRA-TED,  pp.  Opposed  by  urging  strong 
reasons  against  a  measure. 

RE-MON'STRA-TING,  ppr.     Urging  strong  reasons 

RE-MON-STRA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  remonstrating. 

[Little  used.] 
RE-MO  N'STRA-TOR,  n.    One  who  remonstrates. 
REM'O-RA,  n.     [L.,  from  re  and  moror,  to  delay.] 

1.  Delay;  obstacle;  hinderance.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  The  sucking  fish,  a  species  of  Echeneis,  which 
said  to  attach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship 

fish,  found  in 


and  retard  its  motion.    It  is  a  s 

the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas, 

REM'O-RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  remoror.] 

To  hinder ;  to  delay.     [Not  in  i 

RE-MORD',  v.   t.      [L.  remordeo ; 

gnaw.] 

'    excite  to  remorse. 


Parlingto 


and  mordeo,  to 


To  rebuke ; 


[Not; 


*.[ 


RE-MORD',  v.  i.    To  feel  remorse.  [Not  in  use.]  Elyot. 
RE-MORD'EN-CY,  n.    Compunction  ;  remorse. 

Killingbeck. 
RE-MORSE',  n. t  [L.  remorsus,  from  remordeo/] 

1.  The  keen  pain  or  anguish  excited  by  a  sense  of 
guilt ;  compunction  of  conscience  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted. Clarendon. 

2.  Sympathetic  sorrow  ;  pity  ;  compassion. 
Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tears  can  draw 

To  no  remorse.  Dryden. 

[This  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
RE-MORS'£D,  (re-morst',)  a.      Feeling   remorse  or 

compunction.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-MORSE'FUL,  (re-mors'ful,)  a.     Full  of  remorse. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Compassionate;  feeling  tenderly.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

3.  Pitiable.     [Not  in  use.]  Chapman. 
RE-MORSE'FUL-LY,  adv.     With   remorse  of  con- 
science. 

RE-MORSE'LESS,     (re-mors'less,)     a.       Unpitying; 
cruel ;  insensible  to  distress ;  as,  the  remorseless  deep. 
Milton. 
Remorseless  adversaries.  South. 

RE-MORSE'LESS-LY,  (re-mors'less-ly,)  adv.    With- 
out remorse.  South. 

RE-MORSE'LESS-NESS,(re-mors'less-ness,)  n.   Sav- 
age cruelty  ;  insensibility  to  distress.    Beattm.  #  Fl. 

RE-MOTE',  a.     [L.  remotus,  removeo  ;  re  and   moveo, 
to  move.] 

1.  Distant  in  place  ;  not  near;  as,  a  remote  coun- 
try ;  a  remote  people. 

Give  me  a  life  remote  from  guilty  courts.  Granville. 

2.  Distant  in  time,  past  or  future  ;  as,  remote  an- 
tiquity.   Every  man  is  apt  to  think  the  time  of  his 


4.  Distant ;  primary ;   not  proximate  ;    as,  the  re- 
rote  causes  of  a  disease. 

5.  Alien;  foreign;  not  agreeing  with  ;  as,  a  propo- 
it.ion  reunite  from  reason.  Locke. 

6.  Abstracted  ;    as,  the  mind  placed  by    thought 
.mongst  or  remote  from  all  bodies.  Locke. 


REM 

7.  Distant  in  consanguinity  or  affinity;  as,  a  re- 


color. 
RE-MOTE'LY,  adv.    At  a  distance  in  space  or  time; 
not  nearly. 

2.  At  a  distance  in  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

3.  Slightly  ;  in  a  small  degree ;  as,  to  be  remotely 
affected  by  an  event. 

RE-MoTE'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  distant  in  space 
or  time;  distance;  as,  the  remoteness  of  a  kingdom 
or  of  a  star ;  the  remoteness  of  the  deluge  from  our 
age  ;  the  remoteness  of  a  future  event,  of  an  evil  or 
of  success. 

2.  Distance  in  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

3.  Distance  in  operation  or  efficiency  ;  as,  the  re- 
moteness of  causes. 

4.  Slightness  ;  smallness  ;  as,  remoteness  of  resem- 
blance. 

RE-Mo'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  removing  ;  the  state  of 
being  removed  to  a  distance.     [Little  used] 

Shale.     Brown. 
RE-MOULD',  v.  t.     See  Remold. 
RE-MOUNT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  remonter ;  re  and  monter.] 

To  mount  again  ;  as,  to  remount  a  horse. 
RE-MOUNT',  v.  i.    To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 
Woodward. 
RE-MO V-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.     The  capacity  of  being  re- 
movable from  an  office  or  station  ;  capacity  of  being 
displaced. 
RE-MOV'A-BLE,   (-moov'a-bl,)    a.       [from    remove.] 
That  may  be  removed  from  an  office  or  station. 
Such  curate   is  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the 

mother  church.  Aylijfe. 

2.  That  may  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
RE-MOV'AL,  n.    The  act  of  moving  from  one  place 
to  another  for  residence  ;  as,  the  removal  of  a  family. 

2.  The  act  of  displacing  from  an  office  or  post. 

3.  The  act  of  curing  or  putting  away  ;  as,  the  re- 
moval of  a  disease. 

4.  The  state  of  being  removed  ;  change  of  place. 

Locke. 

5.  The  act  of  putting  an  end  to;  as,  the  removalof 
a  grievance. 

RE-MOVE',  (re-moov',)  v.  t.  [L.  removeo ;  re  and  mo- 
veo, to  move ;  Fr.  rcmuer ;  It.  rimuovere  ;  Sp.  remo- 
ver.] 

1.  To  cause  to  change  place  ;  to  put  from  its  place 
in  any  manner  ;  as,  to  remove  a  building. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.  —  Deul.  xix. 

2.  To  displace  from  an  office. 

3.  To  take  or  put  away  in  any  manner  ;  to  cause 
to  leave  a  person  or  thing  ;  to  banish  or  destroy  ;  as, 
to  remove  a  disease  or  complaint. 

Remove  sorrow  from  thine  heart.  —  Ecclcs.  XL 

4.  To  carry  from  one  court  to  another ;  as,  to  re- 
move a  cause  or  suit  by  appeal. 

5.  To  take  from  the  present  state  of  being;  as, 
to  remove  one  by  death. 

RE-MOVE',  v.  i.    To  change  place  in  any  manner. 

2.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another.  Prior. 

3.  To  change  lite  place  of  residence  ;  as,  to  remove 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

Note.  —  The  verb  remove,  in  most  of  its  applica- 
tions, is  synonymous  with  move,  but  not  in  all. 
Thus  we  do  not  apply  remove  to  a  mere  change  of  pos- 
ture, without  a  change  of  place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing. 
A  man  moves  his  head  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  finger 
when  he  bends  it,  but  he  does  not  removeil.  Remove 
usually  or  always  denotes  a  change  of  place  in  a 
body,  but  we  never  apply  it  to  a  regular  continued 
course  or  motiqn.  We  never  say,  the  wind  or  water, 
or  a  ship,  removes  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  hour  ;  but 
we  say,  a  ship  was  removed  from  one  place  in  a  har- 
bor to  another.  "" 
the  sense  of  re 
to  a  change  from  one  station  or  permanent  position, 
stand,  or  scat,  to  another  station. 
RE-MOVE',  n.     Change  of  place.  Chapman. 

2.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  another. 

Shak. 

3.  State  of  being  removed.  Locke. 

4.  Act  of  moving  a  man  in  chess  or  other  game. 

5.  Departure  ;  a  going  away.  Waller. 

6.  The  act  of  (■hanging  place  ;  removal.     Bacon. 

7.  A  step  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  Irom  a  legislator.        Addison. 

8.  Any  indefinite  distance  ;  as,  a  small  or  great 

9.  The  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  on  different 
feet.  Swift. 

10:  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains.  Johnson. 

11.  Susceptibility  of  being  removed.     [Not  in  use.] 
Qlanville. 
RE-MO V'£D,  (-moovd',)  pp.    Changed  in  place  ;  car- 
ried to  a  distance;    displaced    from   office,    placed 
far  off. 
2.  a.  Remote  ;  separate  from  others.  Shak. 

RE-MOV'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  removed  ;  re- 
moteness. Shak. 
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RE-MOVER,  n.    One  that 
landmarks.  Bacon. 

RE-MOVING,  ppr.  Changing  place  ;  carrying  or 
going  from  one  place  to  another ;  displacing  ;  ban- 
ishing. 

REM'PHAN,  B.  An  idol  worshiped  by  the  Israelites 
while  they  were  in  the  wilderness,    Acts  vii. 

RE-Mu'GI-ENT,a.  [L.  remugio.]  Rebellowing.  More. 

RE-MU-NER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of  being 
rewarded. 

RE-MfJ'NER-A-BLE,  a.  [from  remunerate.]  That 
may  be  rewarded  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  recompensed. 

RE-MO'NER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  remunero ;  re  and  mu- 
nero,  from  vmnus,  a  gift.] 

To  reward  ;  to  recompense ;  to  requite  ;  in  a  good, 
sense;  to  pay  an  equivalent  to  for  any  service,  loss, 
expense,  or  other  sacrifice  ;  as,  to  remunerate  the 
troops  of  an  army  for  their  services  and  sufferings  ; 
to  remunerate  men  for  labor.  The  pious  sufferer  in 
this  life  will  be  remunerated  in  the  life  to  come. 

RE-Mu'NER-A-TED,  pp.     Rewarded  ;  compensated. 

RE-Mu'NER-A-TING,  ppr.  Rewarding  ;  recompensing. 

RE-MU-NER-A'TION,  n.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  the 
act  of  paying  an  equivalent  for  services,  loss,  or 
sacrifices.  Shalt. 

2  The  equivalent  given  for  services,  loss,  or  suffer- 
ings. 

RE-MO'NER-A-TIVE,  a.  Exercised  in  rewarding  ; 
that  bestows  rewards  ;  as,  remunerative  justice. 

Boyle. 

RE-Mu'NER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Affording  recompense  ; 
rewarding.  Johnson. 

RE-MUR'MUR,  t).  t.  [L.  remurmuro;  re  and  mur- 
muro.] 

To  utter  back  in  murmurs  ;  to  return  in  mur- 
murs ;  to  repeat  in  low,  hoarse  sounds.       Dryden. 

The  trembling  In'i's,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 

Her  fate  remurjuur  V  ill.'  silver  [lood.  Pope. 

RE-MUR'MUR,  v.  i.  To  murmur  back ;  to  return 
or  echo  in  low,  rumbling  sounds. 

The  realms  of  M  irs  reinunnure.d  all  around.  Dryden. 

RE-MUR'MUR-£D,  pp.    Uttered  back  in  murmurs. 
RE-MUR'MUR-ING,   ppr.      Uttering    back    in    low 

RE'NAL,  a.     [L.  renalis,  from  renes,  the  kidneys.] 

Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  reins;  as,  the  renal 

arteries. 
REN'ARD,  n.     [Fr.  ;  G.  rcineke.] 

A  fox  ;  a  name  used  in  fables,  but  not  in  common 

discourse.  Dryden. 

This  word  is  also  spelled  Reynard. 
RE-NAS'CEN-CY,n.    The  state  of  springing  or  being 

produced  again.  Brown. 

RE-NAS'CENT,  a.     [L.   renaseens,  renascor;  re  and 

nascor,  to  be  bora.] 
Springing  or  rising  into  being  again  ;  reproduced. 
RE-NAS'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reproduced;  that 

may  spring  again  into  being. 
RE-NAVI-GATE,  v.  t.     [re  and  navigate.]    To  navi- 
gate again  ;  as,  to  rcnavigatc  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
RE-NAVI-GA-TED,  pp.     Navigated   again;    sailed 

over  anew. 
RE-NAVI-GA-TING,  ppr.    Navigating  again. 
REN-€OUN'TER,  71.    [Fr.  rencontre  ;  re  and  encontre ; 

en  and  contre,  against.]     Literally,  a  meeting  of  two 

bodies.    Hence, 

1.  A  meeting  in  opposition  or  contest. 

The  jostling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join.  Glamiille. 

2.  A  casual  combat ;  a  sudden  contest  or  fight 
without  premeditation ;  as  between  individuals  or 
small  parties. 

3.  A  casual  action;  an  engagement  between  ar- 
mies or  fleets. 

The  confederates  should  —  outnumber  the  enemy  in  all  rencoun- 
ters and  engagements.  Addison. 

4.  Any  combat,  action,  or  engagement. 
REN-CO  t/N'TER,  v.  t.    To  meet  unexpectedly  witn- 

011 1  enmity  or  hostility. 

[This  use  is  Jbund  in  some  recent  publications,  but 
is  not  common.] 
2.  To  attack  hand  to  hand.  Spenser. 

REN-GOUN'TER,  v.  i.  To  meet  an  enemy  unex- 
pectedly. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  come  in  collision. 

3.  To  skirmish  with  another. 

4.  To  fight  hand  to  hand.  Johnson. 
REN-€OUN'TER-£D,Pj).  Met  unexpectedly  ;  clashed. 

[See  the  verbs.] 
REND,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Rent.  [Sax.  rendan, 
rhendan;  Ir.  rannam,  rannaim  ;  W.  rhanu;  Arm. 
ranna,  to  divide,  and  crenna,  to  abridge,  whence 
Eng.  cranny,  L.  crena.  Q,u.  L.  cerno,  Gr.  koivoi. 
Class  Rn,  No.  4,  8,  13,  16.] 

1.  To  separate  any  substance  into  parts  with  force 
or  sudden  violence  ;  to  tear  asunder ;  to  split ;  as, 
powder  rends  a  reek  in  blasting  ;  lightning  rends  an 
oak. 

An  empire  from  its  oltl  foundation  rent.  Dryden. 

I  rend  my  treses  and  my  breast  I  wound.  Pope. 

Neither  rend  your  clothes,  lest  ye  die.  —  Lev.  x. 

2.  To  separate  or  part  with  violence. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee.  —  1  Kings  xi. 


To  rend  the  heart ;  in  Scripture,  to  have  bitter  sor- 
row for  sin.    Joel  ii. 

To  rend  tin  heavens;  to  appear  in  majesty      Is. 
lxiv. 

Rend  differs  somewhat  from  lacerate.  We  never 
say,  to  lacerate  a  rock  or  a  kingdom,  when  we  mean 
to  express  splitting  or  division.  Lacerate  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  tearing  off  of  small  pieces  of  a 
thing,  as  to  lacerate  the  body  with  a  whip  or  scourge  ; 
or  to  the  tearing  of  the  flesh  or  other  thing  without 
entire  separation. 
REND'ER,  n.  [from  rend.]  One  that  tears  by  vio- 
lence. 
REN'DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rendre ;  It.  rendere ;  Sp.  rendir  ; 
Port,  render.  This  is  probably  the  L.  reddo,  with  n 
casually  inserted.] 

].  To  return  ;  to  pay  back. 


Seel 


2.  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  my  enemies.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

3.  To  give  on  demand ;  to  give  ;  to  assign. 

The  slugeu-d  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that 

:  to  be,  by  some  influence  upon 
}  render  a  person 
more  safe  or  more  unsafe  ;  to  render  him  solicitous  or 
cautious  ;  to  render  a  fortress  more  secure  or  impreg- 
nable ;  to  render  a  ferocious  animal  more  mild  and 
tractable. 

5.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  into  an- 
other ;  as,  to  render  Latin  into  English.  We  say,  to 
render  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  book,  or  an  author,  into 
a  different  language.  Locke. 

6.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield  or  give  up  the  command 
or  possession  of;  as,  to  render  i,][t:'*  self  to  his  ene- 
mies. K.  Charles.     Clarendon. 

[Less  used  than  Surrender.] 

7.  To  afford  ;  to  give  for  use  or  benefit.  Washing- 
ton rendered  great  service  to  his  country. 

8.  To  represent ;  to  exhibit. 

That  lived  amongst  men.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

9.  To  boil  down  and  clarify  ;  as,  to  render  tallow. 
To  render  back  ;  to  return  ;  to  restore. 

REN'DER,  n.     A  surrender ;  a  giving  up.  Shak. 

2.  A  return ;  a  payment  of  rent. 

In  those  early  times,  the  king'B  household  was  supported  by 
specific  renders  uf  corn  and  other  victuals  from  th  ■  tenants 
of  the  demains.  Btackslane. 

3.  An  account  given.  Slmk. 
REN'DER-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rendered. 

She-noood. 

REN'DER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Returned  ;  paid  back  ;  given  ; 
assigned  ;  made  ;  translated  ;  surrendered  ;  afforded  ; 
boiled  down  and  clarified  ;  as,  rendered  tallow. 

REN'DER-ER,  n.    One  who  renders. 

REN' DER-ING,  ppr.  Returning;  giving  back;  as- 
signing ;  making  ;  translating;  surrendering;  afford- 
ing. 

REN'DER-ING,  n.     Version  ;  translation.       Lowth. 
2.  The  act  of  laying  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
brick  or  stone  work  ;  the  coat  thus  laid  on.    Owilt. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  n.  [Ft.  rendezvous, 
render  yourselves,  repair  to  a  place.  This  word  is 
anglicized,  and  may  well  be  pronounced  as  an 
English  word.] 

1.  A  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops, 
or  the  place  where  they  assemble  ;  or  the  port  or 
place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  join  company. 

2.  A  place  for  enlisting  seamen  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice. Totten. 

3.  A  place  of  meeting,  or  a  sign  that  draws  men 
together.     [Rarely  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  An  assembly  :  a  meeting.     [Rarely  used.] 
J»?i«'DEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  v.  i.    To  assemble  or 

meet  at  a  particular  place,  as  troops,  ships,  &:c. 

The  place  where  ill'  Cauls  and  Hi  ell  lie]  reniezvoused. 
Alfred's  Orosius,  Trans.    B.  Trumbull.    Hook,  Rom.  /fist. 
REN'DEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  v.  t.    To  assemble  or 

brine  together  at  a  certain  place.  Echard. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS-£D,  (ren'de-vood,)  pp.    Assembled 

or  brought  together  at  a  particular  place. 
REN'DEZ-VOUS-ING,  ,  ren'de-voo-ing,)  ppr.   Assem- 
bling at  a  particular  place. 
REN'DI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  yielded  or  surren- 
dered. 
2.  That  may  be  translated.  Howell. 

[Little  used  in  either  sense.] 
REN-DI"TION,  (ren-dish'un,)  n.    [from  render.]   The 
act  of  yielding  possession  ;  surrender.         Fairfax. 
2.  Translation.  South. 

REN'E-GADE,   )  n.      [Sp.   and  Port,  renegade,  from 
REN-E-Ga'DO,  j      rencgar,  to  deny  ;  L.  re  and  ncgo, 
to   deny  ;    It.  rinegato  ;    Fr.  rcnegat ;   primarily,  an 
apostate.] 

1.  An  apostate  from  the  faith.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy  ;  a  deserter. 

3.  A  vagabond.  [Arbuthnot. 
[This  is  the  sense,  in  which  this  word  is  mostly  used  in 

popular  language.] 
RE-NeGE',  v.  U     [L.  rencgo.] 

To  deny  ;  to  disown.     [Obs.]  Shak. 


RE-Nr.GE',  v.  i.     To  deny.     [Obs.]  Slmk. 

RE-NERVE',  v.  t.    [re  and  nerve.]    To  nerve  again  ; 


gor  to. 

RE-NERV.ED,  pp.    Nerved  anew. 
RE-NERVING,  ppr.     Giving  new  vigor 


RE-NEW,  (re-nu',)  v.  t.     [L. 
re  and  new.] 

1.  To  renovate ;  to  restore  to  a  former  state,  or  to 
a  good  state,  after  decay  or  depravation ;  to  rebuild ; 

Asa  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  —  2  Chron.  xv. 

2.  To  reestablish  ;  to  confirm. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  the  kingdom  there.  —  1  Sam.  xl. 

3.  To  make  again ;  as,  to  renew  a  treaty  or  cove- 

4.  To  repeat ;  as,  to  renew  expressions  of  friend- 
ship ;  to  renew  a  promise  ;  to  renew  an  attempt. 

5.  To  revive  ;  as,  to  renew  the  glories  of  an  ances- 
tor or  of  a  former  age.  Shak. 

6.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  greal  age  rcucics  Us  finished  course.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  new  ;  to  make  fresh  or  vigorous  ;  as, 
to  renew  youth  ;  to  renew  strength  ;  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth.     Ps.  ciii.    Is.  xl.     Ps.  civ. 

8.  To  grant  a  new  loan  on  a  new  note  for  the 
amount  of  a  former  one. 

9.  In  theology,  to  make  new  ;  to  renovate  ;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  change  from  natural  enmity  to  the  love  of 
God  and  his  law ;  to  implant  holy  affections  in  the 
heart ;  to  regenerate. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  —  Rom.  xii. 
Eph.  iv. 
RE-NEW A-BLE,  (-nu'a-bl,)    a.     That  may  be  re- 
newed ;  as,  a  lease  renewable  at  pleasure.        Swift. 
RE-NEWAL,  n.    The  act  of  renewing ;  the  act  of 
forming  anew  :  as,  the  renewal  of  a  treaty. 

2.  Renovation;  regeneration. 

3.  Revival ;  restoration  to  a  former  or  to  a  good 
state. 

4.  Reloan  on  a  new  note  given. 
RE-NEW'£D,  (re-nude',)  pp.  or  a.    Made  new  again  , 

repaired  ;  reestablished ;  repeated  ;  revived ;  renova- 
ted ;  regenerated. 

RE-NEWED-LY,  adv.    Again  ;  once  more. 

[Sometimes  used  by  American  clergymen,  but  not 
sanctioned  in  England.] 

RE-NEW'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  renewed 

Hammond. 

RE-NEWER,  n.     One  who  renews.  Sherwood. 

RE-NEWING,  ppr.     Making  new  again  ;  repairing  ; 
reestablishing;  repeating;  reviving;  renovating. 

RE-NEWING,  a.     That   renews  or  regenerates  ;  as, 
reiirinir/ir  grace.     Tending  or  adapted  to  renovate. 

RE-NEWING,  71.     The  act  of  making  new  ;  renewal. 

REN'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  renes,  the  kidneys,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the  kidneys.  Eirwan. 

REN'I-TENCE,   )  n.     [L.  renitens,  realtor,  to  resist ; 

REN'I-TEN-CY,  \    re  and  nitor,  to  struggle  or  strive.] 

1.  The  resistance  of  a  body  to  pressure  ;  the  effort 
of  matter  to  resume  the  place  or  form  from  which  it 
has  been  driven  by  the  impulse  of  other  matter ;  the 
effect  of  elasticity.  Quincy. 

2.  Moral  resistance ;  reluctance. 

to  ascribe  life  and  irrit.tUlity  to 


REN'NET,  7t.     [G.  rinncn,  to  run,  to  curdle;  D. 

Tie?!,  ronnen,  to  curdle  or  coagulate  ;  Sax.  gcrunnen, 

coagulated.] 
The  prepared  stomach,  or  concreted  milk  found  in 

the  stomach  of  a  sucking  quadruped,  particularly  of 

the  calf.    It  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  and  is  also. 

written  Run  net.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

REN'NET-ING,  !  "•     A  kind  of  apple.        Mortimer. 
RE-NOUNCE','i).  t.t  [Fr.  roioTiccr  ,•   L.  renuncio  ;  re 

and  nuncio,  xo  declare,  from  the  root  of  nomen,  name.] 

1.  To  disown  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to  reject,  as  a  title 'or 
claim  ;  to  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge  as  belong- 
ing to  ;  as,  to  renounce  a  title  to  land  or  a  claim  to 
reward  ;  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  applause. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  cast  off;  to  reject ;  to  disclaim ;  as 
an  obligation  or  duty  ;  as,  to  renounce  allegiance. 

3.  To  cast  off  or  reject,  as  a  connection  or  posses- 
sion ;  to  forsake ;  as,  to  renounce  the  world  and  all 
its  cares.  Shak. 

We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty. — 2  Cor.  iv. 
RE-NOUNCE',  v.  i.    To  declare  a  renunciation. 


^Vot  i 


2.  In  cards,  not  to  follow  suit,  when  the  person  has 
a  card  of  the  same  sort. 

RE-NOUNCE',  71.  The  declining  to  follow  suit  when 
it  can  be  done. 

RE-NOUN'CED,  (re-nounst',)  pp.  Disowned  ;  de- 
nied ;  rejected  ;  disclaimed. 

RE-NOUNCE'MENT,  (re-noun s'ment,)  71.  The  act 
of  disclaiming  or  rejecting  ;  ten  uuiation.         Shak. 

RE-NO  UN'CER,  71.     One  who  di-owns  or  disclaims. 
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RE-NOUN'CING,  ppr.    Disowning;  disclaiming;  re- 
jecting. 

RB-NOUN'CING,  n.    The  act  of  disowning,  disclaim- 
ing, denying,  or  rejecting. 

REN'O-VaTE,  v.  I.    [L.  renovo ;  re  and  novo,  to  make 
new  ;  novus,  new.] 

To  renew  ;  to  restore  to  the  first  state,  or  to  a  good 
state,  after  decay,  destruction,  or  depravation.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Renew,  except  in  its  fourth  defi- 
nition, supra. 

REN'O-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Renewed ;   made  new, 
fresh,  or  vigorous. 

REN'O-Va-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Renewing. 

REN-O-VA'TION,  n.     [Pr.,  from  L.  renovatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  renewing  ;  a  making  new  after  de- 
cay, destruction,  or  depravation  ;  renewal ;  as,  the 
renovation  of  the  heart  by  grace. 

There  is  soiui'Uiin^  iuexruessiMy  pl'*:i*in;r  in  tlie  annual  renova- 


tion l 


mrld 


',  n.     [Fr.  rente,  from  rendre ;    It.  rendita ;  Sp. 
i;  D.  Dan.  and  G.  rente  ;  Sw.  rbtnta.] 


Milton. 
/Inch  re- 

RE-NOWN',  n.     [Fr.  renommee ;   re  and  nommer,' to 
-  name.] 

Fame  ;  celebrity  ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from 
the  extensive  praise  of  great  achievements  or  accom- 
plishments. 

Giants  of  old,  men  of  renown,  —  Gen.  vi.    Num.  xvi. 
RE-NO WN',  v.  t.    To  make  famous. 

Dryden. 


[Tltis  verb  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.'] 
RE-NOWN'-ED,  o.t  Famous;  celebrated  for  great  and 
heroic  achievements,  tin-  distinguished  qualities,  or 
for  grandeur  ;   eminent ;    as,  renowned   men  ;   a  re- 
nowned kins  ;  a  renowned  city.      .Milton.     Dryden. 
RE-NOWN'ED-LY,  adv.     With  fame  or  celebrity. 
RE-NOWN'LESS,  a.     Without  renown  ;  inglorious. 
RENT,  pp.  of  Rend.     Torn  asunder  ;  split  or  burst  by 

violence ;  torn. 
RENT,  n.     [from  rend.}    A  fissure  ;  a  break  or  breach 
made  by  force ;  as,  a  rent  made  in  the  earth,  in  a 
rock,  or  in  a  garment. 
2.  A  schism  ;  a  separation  ;  as,  arent  in  the  church. 
RENT,  v.  t.     To  tear.     [See  Rend.]  [  White. 

RENT,  v.  i.    To  rant.     [Not  in  use.]  Sudib, 

RENT. 
renta . 

of  money,  or  a  certain  amount  of  other  val 
uable  thing,  issuing  yearly  from  lands  or  tenements  ; 
a  compensation  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment, for  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  in- 
heritance. Blaekstone. 

Rents,  at  common  law,  are  of  three  kinds  ;  rent- 
service,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seek.  Rent-service  is 
when  some  corporal  service  is  incident  to  it,  as  by 
fealty  and  a  sum  of  money  ;  rent-charge  is  when  the 
owner  of  the  rent  has  no  futuie  interest  or  reversion 
expectant  in  the  land,  but  the  rent  is  reserved  in  the 
deed  by  a  clause  of  distress  for  rent  in  arrear;  rent- 
seek,  dry  rent,  is  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without 
any  clause  of  distress.  There  are  also  rents  of  as- 
size, certain  established  rents  of  freeholders,  and 
copyholders  of  manors,  which  can  not  be  varied  ; 
called  also  quitrents.  These,  when  payable  in  sil 
ver,  are  called  white-rents,  in  contradistinction  t 
rents  reserved  in  work  or  the  baser  metals,  called 
black-rents  or  black-mail.  Rack-rent  is  a  rent  of  the  full 
yearly  value  of  the  tenement,  or  near  it.  A  fee  far 
rent  is  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  i'e 
of  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
the  time  of  its  reservation.  Blaekstone. 

RENT,  v.  t.  To  lease ;  to  grant  the  possession  ai 
enjoyment  of  lands  or  tenements  for  a  considerate 
in  the  nature  of  rent.  The  owner  of  an  estate 
house  rents  it  to  a  tenant  fir  a  term  of  years. 

2.  To  take   and   hold  by  lease  tlie  possession  of 
land  or  a  tenement,  fir  a  consideration  in  the  nature 
of  rent.     Tile  truant  rents  his  estate  for  a  year. 
RENT,  v.  i.    To  be  leased,  or  let  for  rent ;  as,  an  es- 
tate or  a  tenement  rents  for  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 
RENT'A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  rented. 
RENT'AGE,  n.     Rent.     [Not  used.] 
RENT'AL,  n.     A  schedule  or  account  of  rents. 
RENT'-OHARGE,  n.    Charge  upon  an  estate. 
RENT'ED,  pp.     Leased  on  rent. 

RENT'ER,  n.     One  who  leases  an  estate  ;  more  gen- 
erally, the  lessee  or  tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or 
tenement  on  rent. 
REN'TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rentraire;  L.  retraho,  retrahere; 
re  and  traho,  to  draw.] 

1.  To  fine-draw  ;  to  sew  together  the  edges  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth  without  doubling  them,  so  that  the 
seam  is  scarcely  visible. 

2.  In  tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into  a  piece  of 
damaged  tapestry,  and  on  this  to  restore  the  original 
pattern  or  design.  Encyc. 

3.  To  sew  up  artfully,  as  a  rent. 
REN'TER-£D,  <pp-    Fine-drawn  ;  sewed    artfully  to- 
gether 

REN'TER-ER,  n.    A  fine-drawer 


ZE,  v.  t.     [re  and  organize.]     To  organ- 
i  reduce  again  to  a  regular  body,  or  to  a 
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REN'TER-ING,  ppr.    Fine-drawing ;  sewing  artfully 

together. 
REN-TIER',  (r'an-tia',)  n.      [Fr.]     One  who   has  a 

fixed  income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  <Scc. 


of  rents  or  income. 

RE-Nu'MER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  renumero.] 

To  recount. 
RE-Nu'MER-A-TED,    pp.      Recounted  ;    numbered 

again. 
RE-Nfj'MER-A-TING,  ppr.     Recounting. 
RE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  renunciatio.] 

The  act  of  renouncing;   a  disowning;  rejection. 

[See  Renounce.]  Taylor. 

REN-VERSE',  (ren-vers',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  renverser!] 

To  reverse.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

REN- VERSE',  (ren-vers',)  a.     In  heraldry,  inverted  ; 

set  with  the  head  downward,  or  contrary  to  the  nat- 
ural posture.  Encyc. 
REN-VERSE'MENT,  (ren-vers'ment,)  n.    The  act  of 

reversing.     [Not  in  use.]  Stakely. 

Re-OB-TaIN',u.  t.    [re  and  obtain.]    To  obtain  again. 
RE-OB-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  he  obtained  again. 
Re-OB-TaIN'EII,;i;i.     Obtained  again.     [ Sherwood. 
RE-OB-TAIN'ING,  ppr.     Obtaining  again. 
RE-O'Pffl,  v.  t.     To  open  again. 
I(K  <YV  I  IN- ED,  pp.     Opened  again. 
Re-O'P-EN-ING,  ppr.    Opening  a  second  time. 

E.  Everett. 
RE-OP-PoSE',  v.  t.    To  oppose  again. 
RE-OR-DAIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  ordain  ;  Fr.  reordonner.] 
To  ordain  again,  as  when  the  first   ordination  is 

defective. 
Re-OR-DaIN'ED,  pp.    Ordained  again. 
Re-OR-DaIN'ING,  ppr.     Ordaining  again. 
RE-OR'DER,  v.  t.     To  order  a  second  time. 
Re-OR-DI-Na'TION,  n.    A  second  ordination. 

Mterbury. 
EE-OR-GAN-I-Za'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  organizing 

anew  ;  as,  repeated  reorganization  of  the  troops. 

Marshall. 
RE-OR'GAN-IZE 
evv  ;  to 

system  ;  as,  to  reorganize  a  society  or  an  army, 

Hosack. 
RE-OR'GAN-lZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Organized  anew. 
RE-OR'GAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Organizing  anew. 
RE-PACI-FI-.ED,  pp.     Pacified 'or  appeased  again. 
RE-PAC'I-FY,  v.  t.    [re  and  pacify.]     To  pacify  again. 
RE-PAC'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Pacifying  again. 
RE-PACK',  v.   t.     [re  and  pack.]     To  pack  a  second 

time  ;  as,  to  repack  beef  or  pork. 
RK  PAI'ICED,  (pakt',)  pp.     Packed  again. 
RE-PACK'ER,  j!.     One  that  repacks. 
RE-PACK'ING,  ppr.     Packing  anew. 
RE-PAID',  pp.  of  Repay.     Paid  back. 
-.E-PAIR',  (re-pa 

and  paru,  to  prepare.     See 

1.  To  restore  to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay, 
injury,  dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction  ;  as,  to  re- 
pair a  house,  a  wall,  or  a  ship  ;  to  repair  roads  and 
bridges.  Temperance  and  diet  may  repair  a  broken 
or  enfeebled  constitution.  Food  repairs  the  daily 
waste  of  the  body. 

2.  To  rebuild  a  part  decayed  or  destroyed  ;  to  fill 
up  ;  as,  to  repair  a  breach. 

3.  To  make  amends,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equiv- 
alent ;  to  indemnify  for  ;  as,  to  repair  a  loss^or  dam- 

RE-PAIR',  n.  Restoration  to  a  sound  or  good  state 
after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or  partial  destruction  ; 
supply  of  loss  ;  reparation  ;  as,  materials  are  collect- 
ed for  the  repair  of  a  church  or  a  city. 

RE-PAIR',  v.  i.     [Fr.  repairer.] 

To  go  to  ;  to  betake  one's  self;  to  resort ;  as,  to  re- 
pair to  a  sanctuary  for  safety. 

Go,  mount  the  winds,  ami  to  the  shades  repair.  Pope. 

RE-PAIR',  n.  The  act  of  betaking  one's  self  to  any 
place  ;  a  resorting  ;  abode.  Dryden.  ' 

RE-PAIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  repaired  ;  repara- 
ble. 

RE-PaIR'.ED,  a.  Restored  to  a  good  or  sound  state  ; 
rebuilt ;  made  good. 

RE-PAIR'ER,  n.    One  who  repairs, 

amends;  ns,  the  rrjmirer  of  decay.  Dryden. 

RE-PAIR'ING,  ppr.  Restoring  to  a  sound  state ;  re 
building  ;  making  amends  for  loss  or  injury. 

RE-PaIR'MENT,  n.     Act  of  repairing. 

RE-PAND',  a.  *  [L.repandns.] 

In  botany,  having  an  uneven,  slightly  sinuous  mar- 
gin, as  the  leaf  of  Solanum  nigrum,  or  common  night- 
shade. Lindley. 

RE-PAND'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Bent  upward  ;  convex- 
edly  crooked.  Brown. 

REP'A-RA-BLE,  a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  reparabilis.     See 

REPAIR.] 

1.  That  may  be  repaired  or  restored  to  a  sound  or 
good  state;  as,  a  house  or  wall  is  not  reparable. 

2.  That  may  be  retrieved  or  made  good  ;  as,  the 
loss  is  reparable. 

3.  That  may  be  supplied  by  an  equivalent ;  as,  a 
reparable  injury 
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fication. 

REP-A-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  repairing ;  restora- 
tion to  soundness  ur  a  good  state;  as,  the  reparation 
of  a  bridge  or  of  a  highway. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted  ;  as,  the  reparation  of 
decaying  health  or  strength  after  disease  or  exhaus- 
tion. 

3.  Amends ;  indemnification  for  loss  or  damage. 
A  loss  may  be  too  great  for  reparation. 

4.  Amends  ;  satisfaction  for  injury 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writings, 
and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able.  Dryden. 

RE-PAR'A-TIVE,   a.    That  repairs;   restoring  to  a 

sound  or  good  state  ;  that  amends  defect  or  makes 

good.  Taylor. 

RE-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.    That  which  restores  to  a  good 

state  ;  that  which  makes  amends. 

Wotton.     Ke.ltlewell. 
REP-AR-TEE',  n.t  [Fr.  repartie,  from  repartir,  to  di- 
vide, to  share,  to  reply  ;  re  and  partir,  to  divide.] 
A  smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he  ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

REP-AR-TEE',  v.  t.  To  make  smart  and  witty  re- 
plies. Prior. 

RE-PART-I-MI-EN'TO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  partition  or 
distribution,  especially  of  slaves;  also,  an  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  Irving. 

RE-PASS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  repasser ;  It.  ripassare ;  re  and 
pass.] 

To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or  travel  back ;  as,  to  repass 
a  bridge  or  a  river ;  to  repass  the  sea.  Pope. 

RE-PASS',  v.  i.     To  pass  or  go  back  ;  to  move  back  ; 


RE-PASS'IIVG,  ppr.     Passing  back. 
RE-PAST',   n.     [Fr.  repas,   from  repaitre;  L.  re  and 
pasco,  to  feed.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food ;  or  the  food  taken  ;  a 
meal. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn.  Milton. 

A  repast  without  luxury.  Johnson. 

2.  Food  ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast.  Shak. 

RE-PAST',  ?>.  t.     To  feed  ;  to  feast.  Shak. 

RE-PAS'TITRE,  n.  Food ;  entertainment.  [Mot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

RE-Pa'TRI-aTE  or  RE-PAT'RI-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  re 
and  patria,  country.] 

To  restore  to  one's  own  country.     [Little  used.] 

RE-PA'TRI-A-TED  or  RE-PAT'RI-A-TED,  pp.  Re- 
stored to  one's  own  country. 

RE-PA'TRI-A-TING  or  RE-PAT'RI-A-TING,  ppr. 
Restoring  to  one's  own  country. 

RE-PaY',  v.  t.     [Fr.  repaycr;  re  and  pay.} 

1.  To  pay  back  ;  to  refund  ;  as,  to  repay  money 
borrowed  or  advanced. 

2.  To  make  return  or  requital  ;  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense  ;  as,  to  repay  kindness  ;  to  repay  an  injury. 

Benefits  which  can  not  be  repaid  —  are  not  commonly  found  to 
increase  affection.  Rambler. 

3.  To  recompense,  as  for  a  loss.  Milton. 

4.  To  compensate ;  as,  false  honor  repaid  in  con- 
tempt. Bacon. 

RE-PAY'A-BLE,a.  That  is  to  be  repaid  or  refunded  ; 
as,  money  lent,  re-payable  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 

RE-PA  Y'ING,  ppr.  Paying  back;  compensating;  re- 
quiting. 

RE-PAY'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  paying  back  ;  reim- 
bursement. 
2.  The  money  or  other  thing  repaid. 

RE-PeAL',  (-peel',)  v.  «.t  [Fr.  rappelcr,  to  recall ;  re 
and  appelcr,  L.  appello  ;  ad  and  pello.] 

1.  To  recall.     [Obsolete  ns  it  respects  persons.] 

Shak. 

2.  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  will,  law,  or  statute ;  to 
revoke;  to  abrogate  by  an  authoritative  act,  or  by  the 
same  power  that  made  or  enacted  ;  as,  the  legislature 
may  repeal,  at  one  session,  a  law  enacted  at  a  pre- 
ceding one. 

RE-PEAL',  n.     Recall  from  exile.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
2.  Revocation  ;    abrogation  ;    as,  the  repeal  of  a 
statute. 

RE-PeAL-A-BTL'1-TY,     )   n.    The  quality  or  state 

RE-Pi7;AL'A-BLE-NESS,  j       of  being  repealable. 

RE-PeAL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  repealed; 
revocable  by.  the  same  power  that  enacted.  It  is 
held  as  a  sound  principle,  that  charters  or  grants 
which  vest  rights  in  individuals  or  corporations, 
are  not  repealable  without  the  consent  of  the  gran- 
tees, unless  a  clause  reserving  the  right  is  inserted 
in  tlie  act. 

RE-PeAL/ED,  pp.    Revoked  ;  abrogated. 

RE-PeAE'ER,  n.  One  that  repeals;  one  whe  seeks 
a  repeal. 

RE-iV.AL'ING.ji/ir.     Revoking;  abrogating. 


drive  toward.     This  verb  ought  to  be  written 
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pete,  in  analogy  with  Compete,  and  with  Repeti- 

1.  To  do,  make,  attempt,  or  utter  again  ;  to  iterate  ; 
as,  to  repeat  an  action  ;  to  repeat  an  attempt  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  repeat  a  word  or  discourse ;  to  repeat  a  song  ; 
to  repeat  an  argument. 

2.  To  try  again. 

1  the  danger  will  repeat,  Dryden. 

3.  To  recite  ;  to  rehearse. 

He  repealed  some  Hoes  of  Virgil.  Waller. 

4.  To  seek  redress.  J.  Taylor 

5.  To  seek  again.     [Obs.] 

To  repeat  signals,  in  the  navy,  is  to  make  the  same 
signal  which  the  admiral  or  commander  has  made, 
or  to  make  a  signal  again.  Mar.  Diet. 

RE-PeAT',  re.*  In  music,a  mark  directing  a  part  to  be 
repeated  in  performance. 
2._Repetition. 

RE-PEAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Done,  attempted,  or  spoken 
again  ;  recited. 

RE-PeAT'ED-LY,  adv.    More  than  once  ;  again  and 
again,  indefinitely.     He  has  been  repeatedly  warned 


of: 


■  :'<-■-- 


One  that  repeats ;  one  that  recites 


RE-PEAT'ER, 

or  rehearses. 

2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will,  by  the 
compression  of  a  spring. 
RE-PEAT'ING,  pi>r.    Doing  or  littering  again. 

2.  a.     That  strikes  the  number  of  hours  ;  as,  a  re- 
peating watch. 
RE-PEAT'ING  CIR'eLE, -re.   A  contrivance,  invented 
by  Borda,  for  determining  with   great  accuracy  the 
angular  distance  of  two  objects,  by  taking  repeated 
measurements  of  it  on  the  limb  of  a  graduated  circle. 
Olmsted. 
REP-E-DA'TION,  n.     [Low  L.  repedo  i  re  and  pes,  the 
foot.] 

A  stepping  or  going  back.     [Not  in  use.']     More. 
RE-PEL',  v.  t.     [L.  rcpello  ;  re  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  drive  back  ;  to  force  to  return  ;  to  check  ad- 
vance ;  as,  to  repel  an  enemy,  or  an  assailant. 

Hippomeden  rcpr!!,"!  iIk-  hostile  tide.  Pope. 

And  virtue  iu.iv  repel,  tliuu^li   not  invade.  Dryden. 

2.  To  meet  with  effectual  resistance,  as  an  en- 
croachment; to  resist;  to  oppose  ;  as,  to  repel  an 
argument. 

RE-PEL',  v.  i.    To  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  force 
impressed.     Electricity  sometimes  attracts  and  some- 
times repels. 
2:  In  medicine,  to  check  an  afflux  to  a  part  of  the 

RE-PEL/L.KD,  pp.     Driven  back  ;  resisted.         [body. 

RE-PEL'LEN-CY,  n.  The  principle  of  repulsion  ;  the 
quality  of  a  substance  which  expands  or  separates 
particles  and  enlarges  the  volume ;  as,  the  repellency 
of  heat.  Black. 

2.  The  quality  that  repels,  drives  back,  or  resists 
approach  ;  as,  the  repellency  of  the  electric  fluid. 

3.  Repulsive  quality.  Forster. 
RE-PEL'LENT,  a.    Driving  back  ;  able  or  tending  to 

repel. 

RE-PEL'LENT,  n.  In  medicine,  a  medicine  which 
drives  back  morbid  humors  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  from  which  they  wore  unduly  secreted  ;  or 
which  prevents  such  an  afflux  of  fluid  to  a  part,  as 
would  raise  it  to  a  tumor;  a  discutient. 

Encyc.     Quincy.     Parr. 

RE-PEL'LER,  n.     He  or  that  which  repels. 

RE-PEL'LING,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  back ;  resisting  ad- 
vance or  approach  effectually. 

RE'PENT,  a.     [L.  repo,  to  creep.] 

Creeping  ;  as,  a  repent  root  or  animal. 

RE-PENT',  v.  i.  [Fr.  repentir:  It.  pentire,  pentirsi; 
Sp.  arrepentirse ;  L.  re  and  panitco,  from  pana,  pain, 
Gr.  rroti-r/.     See  Pain.] 

1.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret,  for  something 
done  or  spoken  ;  as,  to  repent  that  we  have  lost  much 
time  in  idleness  or  sensual  pleasure;  to  repent  that 
we  have  injured  of  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
A  person  repents  only  of  what  he  himself  has  done 
or  said. 

2.  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 

Enobaruu.s  JM  Ijel.vre  thy  tice  repent.  Shale. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
convenience or  injury  done  by  past  conduct. 

Lest,  penulvenlnre,  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and 

4.  Applied  to  the  Supreme  Being-,  to  change  the 
course  of  providential  dealings.     Oen.  vi.     Ps.  cvi. 

5.  In  theology,  to  sorrow  or  be  pained  for  sin,  as  a 
violation  of  Gotl's  holy  law,  a  dishonor  to  his  char- 
acter and  government,  and  the  foulest  ingratitude  to 
a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence. 

I  shall  all 


Kxopl  >..'  r 


;  perish.  —  Luke  3 


RE-PENT',  v.  t.     To  remember  with  sorrow  ;  as,  to 
repent  rash  words  ;   to  repent  an   injury  done  to  a 
neighbor ;   to   repent  follies   and   vices.      fSee   Re- 
pentance.] 
2.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.    [Fr.  se  repentir.] 

No  man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness.  — Jer.  viii. 

[This  form  of  expression  is  now  obsolete.] 
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RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.f  [Fr.]  Sorrow  for  any  thing 
done  or  said  ;  the  pain  or  grief  which  a  person  expe- 
riences in  consequence  of  the  injury  or  inconvenience 
produced  by  his  own  conduct. 

"Repentance  is  the  relinquishment  of  anv  practice, 
from  the  conviction  that  it  has  offended  God.  Sor- 
row, fear,  and  anxiety,  are  properly  not  parts,  but 
adjuncts  of  repentance ;  yet  they  are  too  closely 
connected  with  it  to  be  easily  separated." 

Rambler. 

2.  In  theology,  repentance  is  distinguished  into 
evangelical  and  legal.  The  former,  usually  called 
repentance,  simply,  is  real  penitence,  sorrow,  or  deep 
contrition  for  sin,  as  an  offense  and  dishonor  to 
God,  a  violation  of  his  holy  law,  and  the  basest  in- 
gratitude toward  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence. 
Evangelical  repentance  is  accompanied  and  followed 
by  amendment  of  life.  The  sorrow  proceeding 
merely  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  is  called  legal 
repentance,  as  being  excited  by  the  terrors  of  legal 
penalties,  and  it  may  exist  without  an  amendment 
of  life. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion  from  sin  to 
God.  Hammond. 

Godly  sorrow    worketh   repentance   to  salvation. — 2  Cor.  vii. 
Matt.  iii. 

RE-PENT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Sorrowful  for  past  con- 
duct or  words. 

2.  Sorrowful  for  sin.  Milton. 

3.  Expressing  or  showing  sorrow  for  sin  ;  as,  re- 
pentant tears  ;  repentant  ashes  ;  repentant  sighs. 

Sheik.  Pope. 
RE-PENT'ANT,  n.  One  who  repents  ;  a  penitent. 
2.  One  that  expresses  sorrow  for  sin.  Liahtfout. 
RE-PENT' A  NT-LY,  adv.  In  a  repentant  manner. 
KE-PI-lN'T'Eh,  n P.  Remembered  with  sorrow. 
RE-PENT'ER,  n.  One  that  repents. 
RE-PENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Grieving  for  what  is  past ; 

feeling  pain  or  contrition  for  sin.   ' 
RE-PENT'ING,  n.     Act  of  repenting.     Bos.  xi. 
RE-PENT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  repentance. 
RE-PEO'PLE,  (re-pee'pl,)  v.  t      [re  and  people ;  Fr. 

rcpeuplcr.] 
To  people  anew  ;  to  furnish  again  with  a  stock  of 

people.      The  world,  after  the  flood,  was  repeopled 

by  the  descendants  of  one  family. 
RE-PEO'PL£D,  (re-pee'pld,)  pp.    Stocked  anew  with 

inhabitants. 
RE-PeO'PLING,    (re-pee'pling,)     ppr.       Furnishing 

again  with  a  stock  of  inhabitants. 
RE-PEO'PLING,    (re-pee'pling,)  n.     [Supra.]     The 

act  of  furnishing  again  with  inhabitants.         Sale. 
RE-PER-€USS',  v.  c!     [L.  repercutio  ;  re  and  percutio  ; 

per  and  quatio,  to  shake,  to  beat.] 

To  beat  back.  Bacon. 

RE-PER-CUSS'£D,  (-kust',)  pp.     Beaten  hack. 
RE-PER-eUS'SIUN,  (-kush'un,)  n.     [L.  repercussio.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  back  ;  reverberation;  as,  the 
repercussion  of  sound. 

2.  In  music,  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Encyc. 
RE-PER-CUSS'IVE,  a.     Driving  back  ;   having  the 
power  of  sending  back  ;  causing  to  reverberate  ;  as, 
reperaissive  rocks.  Pattison. 

2.  Repellent ;  as,  a  repercussive  medicine.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

3.  Driven  back  ;  reverberated.  Thomson. 
RE-PER-CUSS'IVE,  n.     A  repellent.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
REP-ER-TI''TIOUS,   (rep-er-tish'us,)   a.      [from    L. 
repertus,  reperio.] 

Found  ;  gained  by  finding.     [Not  in  use.]    Diet. 
REP'ER-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  repertoire  ;   L.  rqiertorium, 
from   reperio,   to  find  again  ;   re  and  aperio,  to  un- 
cover.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  as 
the  index  of  a  book,  a  common-place  book,  &c. 

2.  A  treasury  ;  a  magazine. 
REP-E-TEND',  n.     [L.  repetendus,  repeto.] 

In   arithmetic,   that   part   of  a    repeating    decimal 
which  recurs  continually  ad  infinitum.        Brande. 
REP-E-TI"TION,   (rep-e-tish'un,)   n.f    [L.    repctitio. 
See  Repeat.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  or  uttering  a  second  time  ;  it- 
eration of  the  same  act,  or  of  the  same  words  or 
sounds  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing  ;  the  act  of 
reading  over.  Shak. 

3.  Recital.  Chapman. 

4.  Recital  from  memory,  as  distinct  from  reading. 

5.  In  music,  the  act  of  repeating,  singing,  or  play- 
ing, the  same  part  a  second  time.  Encyc. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  reiteration,  or  a  repeating  the  same 
word,  or  the  same  sense  in  different  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  au- 


REP-E-TI"TION-A-RY,  (      [Little  used.] 
REP-E-T["TIOUS,    (rep-e-tish'us,)    a.       Repeating; 

containing  repetition.     [America.]  Dxoight. 

RE-PTNE',  v.  i.     [re  and  pine]     To  fret  one's  self;  to 

be  discontented-,    to  feel  inward  discontent  which 

preys  on  the  spirits ;  with  at  or  against.     It  is  our 
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dirty   never  to  repine  at  the   allotments  of    Provi- 
dence. 

2.  To  complain  discontentedly ;  to  murmur. 

Mulliuutes  repine  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing  bet  idle- 
ness hinders  them  from  enjoying.  Rambler. 

3.  To  envy.  Johnson. 

RE-PiN'ER,  n.    One  that  repines  or  murmurs. 

RE-PINTNG,  ppr.  Fretting  one's  self ;  feeling  discon- 
tent that  preys  on  the  spirits ;  complaining ;  mur- 
muring. 

2.  a.  Disposed  to  murmur  or  complain ;  as,  a  re- 
pining temper. 
RE-PIN'ING,  n.    The  act  of  fretting  or  feeling  discon- 

RE-PWING-LY,  adv".'    With    murmuring    or  com- 
plaint. Hall. 
RE-PLaCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  replacer  ;  re  and  place.] 

1.  To  put  again  in  the  former  place ;  as,  to  replace 


Th.T.,rl- 


eplaced  in  his  government. 


w  place. 
To  'repay  ;  to  refund ;   as,  to  replace  a  sum  of 
money  borrowed. 

4.  To  put  a  competent  substitute  in  the  place  oT 
another  displaced,  or  of  something  lost.  The  paper 
is  lost,  and  can  not  be  replaced. 
RE-PLaC'£D,  (re-plast',)  pp.  Put  again  in  a 
former  place  :  supplied  by  a  substitute.  Thus,  in 
petrifaction,  the  animal  or  vegetable  substance  grad- 
ually wastes  away,  and  is  replaced  by  silex. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  used  when  a  crystal  has 
one  or  more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or 
angles. 
RE-PLACE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  replacing. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  the  removal  of  an  edge  or  angle, 
by  one  or  more  planes. 
RE-PLaCING,  ppr.     Putting  again  in  a  former  place ; 

supplying  the  place  of  with  a  substitute. 
RE-PLaIT',   v.   t.     [re   and  plait.]     To  plait  or  fold 
again  ;  to  fold  one  part  over  another  again  and  again. 
Dryden. 
RE-PLaIT'ED,  pp.    Folded  again  or  often. 
RE-PLAIT'ING,  ppr.     Folding  again  or  often. 
RE-PLANT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  replanter  ;  re  and  plant.] 

To  plant  again.  Bacon. 

RE-PLANT' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  planted  again. 
Cotgrave. 
RE-PLANT-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  planting  again. 
RE-PLANT'ED,pp.     Planted  anew. 
RE-PLANT'ING,  ppr.     Planting  again. 
RE-PLEAD',  v.  t.  or  t.     [re  and  plead.]    To  plead 

agaim 
RE-PLeAD'ER,  7t.      In  law,  a  second   pleading  or 
course  of  pleadings  ;  or  the  power  of  pleading  again. 
Whenever  a  repleader  is  irr.uit. .1,  the  pi  .uluijrs  must  begin  de 
novo.  Etackstone. 

RE-PLEAD'ING,  ppr.     Pleading  again. 
RE-PLEN'ISH,  v.  t.     [Norm,  replcner,  to  fill ;  It.  riem- 
pire;  L.  re  and  plenus,  full.] 

1.  To  fill ;  to  stock  with  numbers  or  abundance. 
The  magazines  are  replenished  with  corn ;  the  springs 
are  replenished  with  water. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  —  Gen.  i. 

2.  To  finish  ;  to  complete.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
RE-PLEN'ISH,  v.  i.    To  recover  former  fullness. 

RE-PLEN'ISH-£D,  (re-plen'isht,)  pp.    Filled ;  abun- 
dantly supplied. 
RE-PLEN'ISH-ING,   ppr.     Filling;   supplying  with 

abundance. 
RE-PLGTE',  a.     [L.  repletus  ;  re  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
Completely  filled  ;  full. 

His  words  replete  with  guile.  Milton. 

RE-PLE'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rejdetio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  completely  filled,  or  super- 
abundant fullness.  Bacon. 

2.  In  medicine,  fullness  of  blood  ;  plethora.    Coxe. 
RE-PLE'TIVE,  a.     Filling  ;  replenishing.    Cotgrave. 
RK-PLE'TIVE-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  filled. 
RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Replevy.]     In  too,  that 

may  be  replevied. 

RE-PLEVI-.ED,  pp.     Taken  by  a  writ  of  replevin. 

RE-PLEV'IN,  7i.  [See  Replevy.]  An  action  or  rem- 
edy granted  on  a  distress,  by  which  a  person  whose 
cattle  or  goods  are  distrained  lias  them  returned  to 
his  own  possession,  upon  giving  security,  to  try  the 
right  of  taking  in  a  suit  at  law,  and,  if  that  should 
be  determined  against  him,  to  return  the  cattle  or 
goods  into  the  iies>es-iuii  of  tin-  distrainor. 

Blackstone. 
2.  The  writ  by  which  a  distress  is  replevied. 

RE-PLEV'I-S A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  replevied  ;  but 
little  used,  bcitiL'  superseded  by  Refleviable. 

RE-PLEV'Y,  v.  t.  [re  and  pledge,  Norm,  plcgg  or 
plcvy,  whence,  in   Law  L.  replcgiabilis    and  reple- 

1.  To  take  back,  by  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  cattle 
or  goods  that  have  been  distrained,  upon  givingsecu- 
rity  to  try  the  rutin  of  distraining  in  a  suit  at  law, 
and,  if  that  should  lie  determined  against  the  plain- 
tiff, to  return  the  cattle  or  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
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distrainor.     In  this  case,  tin-  person  whose  goods  are 
distrained  becomes  the  plaintiff,  and  the  person  dis- 
training the  defendant  or  avowant.         Blackstone. 
2.  To  bai,. 

RE-PLEV'Y-ING,  ppr.     Retaking  a   distress.     [See 
Replevy.] 

REP-LI-€a'TION,  ti.     [L.  replicatio.     See  Reply.] 

1.  An  answer  ;  a  reply.     Particularly, 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  the  reply  of  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant's  plea. 

3.  Return  or  repercussion  of  sound.     Wot  used.] 

Shah. 
REP'LI-CaTE,  a.     In  hntnuu,  folded  hack.    Loudon. 
I!  I'T'U-CATK,  ii.     In  music,  a  repetition. 
RE-PlA' F.D ,  pp.     Answered;  returned  for  an  answer. 
RE-PLl'ER,  re.     One  who  answers  ;  he  that  speaks  or 

writes  in  return  to  something  spoken  or  written. 
RE-PL?',  v.  i.t  [Fr.  rrpliqttcr ;  h.replico;  ream]  plica, 

to  fold,  that  is,  to  turn  or  send  to;  It.  replicare;  Sp. 

replicar.     See  Apply,  Employ,  and  Ply.] 

1.  To  answer ;   to  make  a  return,   in  words  or 

writing,  to  something  said  or  written  by  another. 


2.  Ir.  law,  to  answer  a  defendant's  plea.  The  de- 
fendant pleads  in  bar  to  the  plaintiffs  declaration  ; 
the  plaintiff  replies  to  the  defendant's  plea  in  bar. 

RE-PLY',  o.  t.  To  return  for  an  answer.  He  knows 
not  what  to  reply. 

RE-PLY',  n.     [Fr.  repliaue  ;  It.  replica.] 

1.  An  answer ;  that  which  is  said  or  written,  in 
answer  to  what  is  said  or  written  by  another. 

2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  an- 
other. 

RE-PLY'ING,  ppr.     Answering   either   in  words  or 

writing. 
RE-POL'ISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  repolir  ;  re  and  polish.] 

To  polish  again.  Donne. 

RE-POL'ISH-BD,  (-pol'isht,)  pp.     Polished  again. 
RE-POL'ISU-ING,  ppr.     Polishing  anew. 
REPORT',  v.  t.      [Fr.  rapporter ;   L.  reporto,  to  carry 

back  ;  re  and  porta,  to  bear.] 

1.  To  bear  or  bring  back  an  answer,  or  to  relate 
what  has  been  discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  exam- 
ine, explore,  or  investigate  ;  as,  a  messenger  reports 
to  his  employer  what  he  has  seen  or  ascertained. 
The  committee  reported  the  whole  number  of  votes. 

2.  To  give  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell. 
They  rtported   !iis  ;en.nl  (l.riU  before  me.  —  Neh.  vi.    Acts  iv. 

3.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another  ;  to  circu- 
late publicly,  as  a  story  ;  as  in  the  common  phrase, 
it  is  reported. 

It  is  reported  among-  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu  sailh  it,  that  thou 
and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  —  Neh.  vi. 

In  this  form  of  expression,  it  refers  to  the  subse- 
quent clause  of  the  sentence  ;  "  that  thou  and  the 
Jews  think  to  rebel,  is  reported." 

4.  To  give  an  official  account  or  statement ;  as, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  reports  to  congress  an- 
nually the  amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  To  give  an  account  or  statement  of  cases  and 
decisions  in  a  court  of  law  or  chancery. 

6.  To  return,  as  sound  ;  to  give  back.        Bacon. 
To  be  reported,  or,  usually,  to  be  reported  of;  to  be 

well  or  ill  spoken  of;  to  be  mentioned  with  respect 

or  reproach.     Jlcts  xvi.     Rom.  iii. 
RE-PORT',  D.  i.     To  make  a  statement  of  facts.    The 

committee  will  report  at  twelve  o'clock. 
RE-PORT',  n.    An  account  returned  ;  a  statement  or 

relation  of  facts  given    in   reply   to    inquiry,   or  by 

a  person  authorized  to  examine  and  make  return  to 

his  employer. 

From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report.  Waller. 

2.  Rumor  ;  common  fame  ;  story  circulated.  Re- 
port, though  often  originating  in  fact,  soon  becomes 
incorrect,  and  is  seldom  deserving  of  credit.  When 
we  have  no  evidence  but  popular  report,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  suspend  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  facts. 

3.  Repute;  public  character;  as,  evil  report  and 
good  report.    2  Cor.  vi. 

Cornelius  was  of  good  report  among  the  Jews.  —  Acts  x. 

4.  Account ;  story  ;  relation. 

It  was  a  true  rr/ior  t  thai  1  heard  in  my  own  land  of  thy  acts  and 
of  thy  wisdom.  —  1  Kings  x. 

5.  Sound  ;  noise  ;  as,  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  can- 
non. Bacon. 

6.  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial  opinion 
or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and  determined  in  a 
court  of  law,  chancery,  &c.  The  books  containing 
such  statements  are  also  called  reports. 

7.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten ;  particularhi.  a  statement  iti  writing  of  proceed- 
ings and  facts  exhibited  by  an  officer  to  his  superi- 
ors ;  as,  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  to 
congress,  of  a  master  in  chancery  to  the  court,  of 
committees  to  a  legislative  body,  and  the  like. 

RE-PORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Told,  related,  or  stated  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry  or  direction  ;  circulated  in  popu- 
lar rumors  ;  reputed  ;  slated  officially. 

RE-PCRT'ER,  n.     One  that  gives  an  account,  verbal 
or  written,  official  or  unotiicial. 
2.  An  officer  or  person  who  makes  statements  of 
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law  proceedings  and  decisions,  or  of  legislative  de- 
bates. 

RE-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  account ;  relating; 
presenting  statements  of  facts,  or  of  adjudged  cases 
in  law. 

RE-PORT'ING-LY.  adv.    By  report  or  common  fame. 

RE-PoS'AL,  Ti.  [from  repose.]  The  act  of  reposing 
or  resting.  S/iak. 

RE-POSE',  v.  t.f  [Fr.reposer;  re  and  poser,  to  put; 
It.  ripusare;  Sp.  reposar;  L.  repono,reposui.] 

1.  To  lay  at  rest. 

After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  rtpoee 

Your  wearied  virtue.  Milton. 

2.  To  lay  ;  to  rest,  as  the  mind,  in  confidence  or 
trust ;  as,  to  repose  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person's 
veracity. 

3.  To  lay  up  ;  to  deposit ;  to  lodge  ;  as,  pebbles  re- 
posed in  cliffs.  Woodward. 

4.  To  place  in  confidence. 
RE-POSE',  v.  i.    To  lie  at  rest ;  to  sleep. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed.  Chapman. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence.  I  repose  on  the  faith 
and  honor  of  a  friend. 

3.  To  lie  ;  to  rest  ;   as,  trap  reposing  on  sand. 
RE-POSE',  71.     [Fr.  rcpos.] 

1.  A  lying  at  rest. 

2.  Sleep  ;  rest ;  quiet.  Milton.     Shak. 

3.  Rest  of  mind  ;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  un- 


4.  In  poetry,  a  rest  ;  a  pause.  Encyc. 

5.  In  the  fine  arts,  that  which  affords  a  point  of 
rest  for  the  eye ;  opposed  to  the  scattering  and  di- 
vision of  a  subject  into  too  many  unconnected  parts, 
and  also  to  any  thing  which  is  overstrained,  violent, 

RE-POS'-ED,  pp.    Laid  at  rest ;  placed  in  confidence. 

RE-POS'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  at  rest. 

RE-PoS'ING,  pjn:     Laying  at  rest ;   placing  in  confi- 
dence ;  lying  at  rest  ;  sleeping. 

RE-POS'lT,  v.  t.     [L.  repositas,  repono.] 

To  lay  up  ;  to  lodge,  as  for  safety  or  preservation. 
Others  reposit  their  young  in  holes.  Derham. 

RE-POS' IT-ED, pp.    Laid  up;  deposited  for  safety  or 
preservation. 

RE-POS'IT-ING,   ppr.     Laying    up  or   lodging    for 
safety  or  preservation. 

RE-PO-SI"TION,  C-po-7.ish'un,)  n.    The   act  of  re- 
placing; as,  the  reposition  of  a  bone.         Wiseman. 

RE-POS'I-TO-RY,  v.     [L.  rcpositorium.,  from  repono.] 
A  place  where  things  jit  or  may  be  deposited  for 


called  the  repository/  of  ideas.  Locke. 

RE-POS-SESS',  v.  t.     [re  and  possess.]  To  possess 
again. 

Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land.  Pops. 

To  repossess  ette's  self;  to  obtain  possession  again. 
Rf-POS-SF>S',;i>,  (-po's-sesf,)  pp.     Possessed  again. 
RE-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.    Possessing  again ;  obtain- 
ing possession  again. 
RE-POS-SES'SION,  (-pos-sesh'un,)  71.      The   act  of 

possessing  again  ;  the  state  of  possessing  again. 
RE-PoUR',  v.  t.     [re  and  pour.]     To  pour  again. 
Re-PoUU'KD,  pp.    Poured  again. 
RE-POHR'ING,  ppr.     Pouring  again. 
REP-RE-HEND',  1).  t.     [L.  reprehendo ;    re  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  seize  ;  Fr.  rcprendrc.] 
1.  To  chide  ;  to  reprove. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee.  Shalt. 


2.  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

1  nor  advise  nor  reprehend 

3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 


Philips. 


4.  To  accuse  ;    to  charge  with  a  fault ;  with  of; 
as,  Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury.     Bacon. 
REP-RE-IIEND'ED,  pp.     Reproved;  blamed. 
REP-RE-HEND'ER,  ti.    One  that  reprehends;    one 

that  blames  or  reproves.  Hooker. 

REP-RE-HEND'ING,  ppr.     Reproving;  blaming. 
REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reprehensus.] 
Blamable  ;    culpable  ;    censurable  ;    deserving  re- 
proof; applied  to  persons  or  things  ;  as,  a  reprehensible 
person  ;  reprehensible  conduct. 
REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  71.     Blamableness  ;  cul- 

pableness. 
REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLY,  adv.    Culpably  ;  in  a  manner 

to  deserve  censure  or  reproof. 
REP-RE-HEN'SION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reprehensio.] 
Reproof;  censure;  open  blame.     Faults  not  pun- 
ishable may  deserve  reprehension. 
REP-RE-IIEN'SIVE,  a.     Containing  reproof.      South. 
REP-RE-HEN'SO-RY,  a.    Containing  reproof. 

Boswell. 
•REP-RE-SENT',  v.  t.    [Fr.  representer ;  L.  reprmsento  ; 
re  and  Low  L.  pnesento,  from  pra?sens,  present.] 
1.  To  show  or  exhibit  by  resemblance. 
Before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps,  as  m  a  zodiac,  representing 
Tlir  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 


REP 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  in  words. 

The  iriaieiir'  ra  of  r he  lonk  at  Geuoa  have  been  represented  as  ft 
second  kind  of  senate.  Addison. 

3.  To  exhibit;  to  show  by  action  ;  as,  a  tragedy 
well  represented.  Johnson. 

4.  To  personate  ;  to  act  the  character  or  to  fill  the 
place  of  another  in  a  play  ;  as,  to  represent  the  char- 
acter of  King  Richard. 

5.  To  supply  the  place  of ;  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  another.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  repre- 
sents the  nation.  The  congress  of  the  United  States 
represenli  the  people  or  nation.  The  senate  is  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  States  in  their  corporate 
capacity. 

6.  To  show  by  arguments,  reasoning,  or  statement 
of  facts.  The  memorial  represents  the  situation  of 
the  petitioner.  Represent  to  your  son  the  danger  of 
an  idle  life,  or  profligate  company. 

7.  To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 

they  rejrresent,  would  have  done.  Blackstone. 

REP-RE-SENT'A-RLE,  a.     That  may  be  represented. 
REP-RE-SENT'ANCE,  71.    Representation  ;  likeness. 

[JVot  used.}  Donne. 

REP-RE-SENT'ANT,  71.    A  representative.     [Not  171 

use.]  Watton. 

REP-RE-SENT-X'TION,  71.    The  act  of  representing, 

describing,  or  showing. 

2.  That  which  exhibits  by  resemblance;  image, 
likeness,  picture,  or  statue ;  as,  representations  of 
God.  Slillingftcet 

3.  Any  exhibition  of  the  form  or  operations  of  a 
thing  by  something  resembling  it.  A  map  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  world  or  a  part  of  it.  The  terres- 
trial globe  is  a  representation,  of  the.  earth.  An  orrery 
is  a  representation  1  if  the  planets  and  their  revolutions. 

4.  Exhibition,  as  of  a  play  on  the  stage. 

5.  Exhibition  of  a  character  in  theatrical  perform- 
ance. 

6.  Verbal  description  ;  statement  of  arguments  or 
facts  in  narration,  oratory,  debate,  petition,  admoni- 
tion, &c. ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  historian,  of  a 
witness,  or  an  advocate. 

7.  The  business  of  acting  as  a  substitute  for  an- 
other ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  nation  in  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

8.  Representatives,  as  a  collective  body.  It  is  ex- 
pedient to  have  an  able  representation  in  both  houses 
of  congress. 

9.  Public  exhibition. 

10.  The  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as  an 
heir,  or  in  the  right  of  taking  by  inheritance. 

Blackstone. 
REP-RE-SENT' A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  represenlatif.] 

1.  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 

They  own   the   legal   sacrifices,  though  representative,   to  be 
proper  and  real.  AUtrbury. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another  ;  as, 
a  council  representative  of  the  people.  Swift. 

REP-RE-SENT' A-TIVE,  n.  One  that  exhibits  the 
likeness  of  another. 

A  statue  of  R'liner,  v.  !e-p  nn<r  an  idiot  in  (he  ear,  who  was  the 
representative  of  credulity.  Addison. 

2.  In  legislative  or  other  Im^/ness,  at)  agent,  deputy, 
or  substitute,  who  supplies  the  place  of  another  or 
others,  being  invested  with  his  or  their  authority. 
An  attorney  is  the  representative  of  his  client  or  em- 
ployer. A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
representative  of  his  constituents  and  of  the  nation. 
In  matters  concerning  his  constituents  only,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  bound  by  their  instructions,  but  in  the 
enacting  of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  supposed  not 
to  be  bound  by  their  instructions,  as  he  acts  for  the 
whole  nation. 

3.  In  law,  one  that  stands  in  the  place  of  another 
as  heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  to  a  crown. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  exhibited  or  shown. 

This  doctrine  supposes  the  perfections  of  God  to  be  the  represent- 

REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  the  character 

of  another  ;  by  a  representative.  Barrow. 

2.  By  substitution  ;  by  delegation  of  power. 

Sandys. 
REP-RE-SENT' A-TIV  E-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  representative. 

Dr.  Burnet  observes,  that  every  thought  is  attended  with  con- 
sciousness and  representativeness.  Spectator. 

REP-RE-SENT'ED, pp.  Shown;  exhibited;  person- 
ated ;  described  ;  stated  ;  having  substitutes. 

REP-RE-SENT'ER,  71.  One  who  shows,  exibbits,  or 
describes. 

2.  A  representative ;  one  that  acts  by  deputation. 
[Little  used.]  Swift 

REP-RE-SENT'ING,  ppr.  Showing;  exhibiting; 
describing;  acting  in  another's  character ;  acting 
in  the  place  of  another. 

REP-RE-SENT'MENT,  71.  Representation;  Image, 
an  idea  proposed  as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. '  Taylor.     Brown, 
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RE-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  repressus,  reprimo  ;  re  and  pre- 
mo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  crush  ;  to  quell ;  to  put  down ;  to  subdue  ; 
to  suppress;  as,  to  repress  sedition  or  rebellion;  to 
repress  the  first  risings  of  discontent. 

2.  To  check  ;  to  restrain. 

Such  king's 
Favor  the  innocent,  repress  the  bo\d.  Waller. 

RE-PRESS',  n.     The  act  of  subduing.     [JVot  in  use.] 
RE-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  pp.  or  a.     Crushed  ;    sub- 

RE-PRESS'ER,  n.    One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 

RE-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Crushing  ;  subduing ;  check- 
ing. 

RE-PRES'SION,  (re-presh'un,)  n.     The  act  of  subdu- 
ing ;  as,  the  repression  of  tumults.  K.  Cliarles. 
2.  Check  ;   restraint. 

RE-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Having  power  to  crush ; -tending 
to  subdue  or  restrain. 

RE-PRESS'[VE-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  repress. 

RE-PRIEV'AL,  (re-preev'al,)  n.  Respite ;  reprieve. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Overbury. 

RE-PRIEVE',  (re-preeve',)  v.  t.  [I  know  not  the  or- 
igin of  this  word,  unless  it  is  the  French  reprendre, 
repris.  In  Norm,  rcpriout  is  rendered  reprieved  de- 
ductions, and  reprises,  deductions  and  duties  yearly 
paid  out  of  lands.] 

1.  To  respite  after  sentence  of  death  ;  to  suspend 
or  delay  the  execution  of  for  a  time  ;  as,  to  reprieve  a 
criminal  for  thirty  days. 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time.  Rogers. 

2.  To  grant  a  respite  to;  to  relieve  for  a  time  from 
any  suffering. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy, 

REPRIEVE',  n.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal. 

Clarendon. 
2.  Respite ;  interval  of  ease  or  relief. 
All  that  1  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve. 
Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.  Denham. 

RE-PRIeVM),   pp.    or    a.      Respited ;    allowed    a 
li<     " 


nger  time  to  live  than  the 


of  death  per- 


RE-PRlEV'ING,  ppr.  Respiting ;  suspending  the 
execution  of  for  a  time. 

REP'RI-MAND,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  reprimander.  If  this  word 
is  from  L.  reprimo,  it  must  be  funned  from  the  parti- 
ciple reprimendus.] 

1.  To  reprove  severely  ;  to  reprehend ;  to  chide 
for  a  fault. 

Germanicns  was  severely  ri]>riii">n,h/!  hy  Tiberius,  for  travel- 
ing into  Egypt  williniil  lus  |" Tniission.  ArbuOmot. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  officially,  in  execution 
of  a  sentence.  The  court  ordered  the  officer  to  be 
reprimanded. 

REP'RI-MAND,  n.  t  Severe  reproof  for  a  fault;  repre- 
hension, private  or  public.  Spectator. 
REP'RI-MAND-EI),  pp.     Severely  reproved. 
REP'RI-MAND-INO,  ppr.     Reproving  severely. 
RE-PRINT',  v.  t.     [re.  and  print.]     To  print  again  ;  to 
print  a  second  or  any  new  edition.  Pope. 
2.  To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing. 
The  business  of  redemption  is  —  lo  reprint  God's  image  on  the 
soul.  South. 
RE'PRINT,  n.    A  second  or  a  new  edition  of  a  book. 

Reviczv  of  Qriesbach. 
Rr.-PRINT'ED,  pp.    Printed  anew;  impressed  again. 
RE-PRINT'ING,  ppr.    Printing  again ;  renewing  an 

impression. 
RE-PRIS'AL,    (re-prlz'al,)  n.      [Fr.    represaillcs ;   It. 
ripresaglia ;    Sp.  represalia;    Fr.  reprendre,  repris,  to 
retake  ;  re  and  prendre,  L.  prendo.] 

1.  The  seizure  or  taking  of  any  thing  from  an  en- 
emy by  way  of  retaliation  or  indemnification  for 
something  taken  or  detained  by  him. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  to  indem- 
nify an  owner  for  something  of  his  which  the  enemy 
has  seized.  Reprisals  may  consist  of  persons  or  of 
goods.  .Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the 
subjects  of  an  offending  state,  until  satisfaction  shall 
be  made.  Blackstone. 

3.  Recaption  ;  a  retaking  of  a  man's  own  goods  or 
any  of  his  family,  wife,  child,  or  servant,  wrong- 
fully taken  from  him,  or  detained  hy  another.  In 
this  case,  the  owner  may  retake  the  goods  or  persons 
wherever  he  finds  them.  Blackstone. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  a  commission  grant- 
ed by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  state  to  a  subject, 
empowering  him  to  pass  the  frontiers  [marque,]  that 
is,  enter  an  enemy's  territories,  and  capture  the 
goods  and  persons  of  the  enemy,  in  return  for  goods 
or  persons  taken  by  him. 

4.  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  inflicting 
suffering  or  deatb  on  a  prisoner  taken  from  him,  in 
retaliation  of  an  act  of  inhumanity.  Vattel. 

I  tl-PRISE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  taking  by  way  of  retaliation. 

[Obs.)  Dryden. 

RR-PRISE',  v.  t.     To  take  again.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 

2.  To  recompense  ;  to  pay.     [Obs.]  Grant. 

RE-PRIS'ING,  ppr.     'faking  again  ;  recompensing. 
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RE-PRIZ'ES,  n.  pi.  In  law,  deductions  or  payments 
out  of  the  value  of  land  ;  as,  rent-charges  or  annui- 
ties. Brande. 

RE-PR6ACH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  reprocher ;  It.  rimprocciare ; 
from  the  same  root  as  approach,  and  Fr.  proche,  near, 
L.  proz,  in  proximus,  from  a  root  in  Class  Brg,  signi- 
fying to  thrust  or  drive  ;  probably  "pa.] 
I.  To  censure  in  terms  of  opprobrium  or  contempt. 


Repelled  me  victors.  Dryden. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  language. 

That  shame 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 

3.  To  upbraid  ;  to  suggest  blame  for  any  thing.  A 
man's  conscience  will  reproach  him  for  a  criminal, 
mean,  or  unworthy  action. 

4.  To  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt.     Luke  vi. 
RE-PRoACH',  n.     Censure  mingled  with   contempt 

or  derision  ;  contumelious  or  opprobrious  language 
toward  any  person  ;  abusive  reflections  ;  as,  foul- 
mouthed  reproach.  Shak. 

2.  Shame;  infamy;  disgrace. 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.  — Joel  ii.    Is.  iv. 

3.  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 
Come,  and  let  us  build  nji  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  may 


■eproach.  —  Neh 


4.  That  which  is  the  cause  of  shame  or  disgrace. 
Oen.  xxx. 
RE-PRO  AC  H'A-BLE,  a.    Deserving  reproach. 

2.  Opprobrious  ;  scurrilous.     [JVot  proper.]     Elyot. 
RE-PRCACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

n-proachahle. 
RE-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  reproachable  man- 

RE-PRoACH'iTD,  (re-procht',)  pp.  Censured  in  terms 
of  contempt  ;  upbraided. 

RE-PRoAC H'ER,  n.     One  who  reproaches. 

RE-PRoACH'FlJL,  a.  Expressing  censure  with  con- 
tempt; scurrilous;  opprobrious;  as,  reproachful 
words.  Shak. 

2.  Shameful  ;  bringing  or  casting  reproach  ;  infa- 
mous ;  base;  vile;  as,  reproachful  conduct;  a  rc- 
jiriuithful  life. 

RE-PRoACH'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  terms  of  reproach; 
opprobriously  ;  scurriluusly.     1  Tim.  V. 

2.  Shamefully;  disgracefully;  contemptuously. 

RE-PRoACH'ING,  ppr.  Censuring  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt ;  upbraiding. 

REP'RO-BATE,  a.  [L.  reprobatus,  reprobo,  to  disal- 
low ;  re  and  probo,  to  prove.] 

1.  Not  enduring  proof  or  trial ;  not  of  standard 
purity  or  fineness  ;  disallowed  ;  rejected. 

Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath  re- 
jected them. — Jer.  vi. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin  ;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace. 

They  profess  the  tiny  know  (jml,  Nil  in  unrlis  deny  him,  being 
aboininn.bir  ind  ,iis.<LoiKnt ,  unit  [li  i.'y-  t  V  gu„.i  w  oil;  jcjmj- 
bale.  —  Til.  i. 

3.  Abandoned  to  error,  or  in  apostasy.    2  Tim.  iii. 
REP'RO-BaTE,  7t.  f  A  person  abandoned  to  sin;  one 


lost 


and  i 
acknowledge  myself  a  reprobate, 


Ralegh. 

REP'RO-BaTE,  v.  t.  To  disapprove  with  detestation 
or  marks  of  extreme  dislike  ;  to  disallow  ;  to  reject. 
It  expresses  more  than  Disapprove  or  Disallow. 
We  disapprove  of  slight  faults  and  improprieties;  we 
reprobate  what  is  mean  or  criminal. 

2.  In  a  milder  sense,  to  disallow. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  reprobated  and  disallowed  of  in  law. 
Ayliffe. 

3.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  destruc- 
tion. Hammond. 

4.  To  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without  hope  or 
pardon. 

To  reprobated  exile. 


dei 

REP'RO-BaTE-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  repro- 
bate. 

REP'RO-Ba-TER,  7t.     One  that  reprobates. 

REP'RO-Ba-TING,  ppr.  Disapproving  with  extreme 
dislike;  rejecting;  abandoning  to  wickedness  or  to 
destruction. 

REP-RO-BA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rcprobatia.] 

1.  The  act  of  disallowing  with  detestation,  or  of 
expressing  extreme  dislike. 

2.  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  being  aban- 
doned to  eternal  destruction. 

When  a  sinner  is  so  hardened  as  to  feel  no  remorse  or  misgiving 

3.  A  condemnatory  sentence ;  rejection.  . 

Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  dipt  poetry  and  false  coin. 

REP-RO-BA'TION-ER,  n.     One  who  abandons  others 

to  eternal  destruction.  Soutlt, 

RE  PRO-DOCE',  v.  t.     [re  and  produce.]     To  produce 


REP 

again  ;  to  renew  the  production  of  a  thing  destroyed. 
Trees  are  reproduced  hy  new  shoots  from  the  roots  or 
stump  ;  and  certain  animals,  as  the  polype,  are  repro- 
duced  from  cuttings.  Encye, 

_  2.  Sometimes  used  for  Generate. 

Re-PRO-DuCED,  (-duste',)  pp.    Produced  anew. 

RE-PRO-DuC'ER,  n.    One  or  that  which  reproduces. 
Burke. 

RE-PRO-DfjC'ING,  ppr     Producing  anew. 

RE-PRO-DUC'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  repro- 
ducing that  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  as,  the  repro- 
duction of  plants  or  animals  from  cuttings  or  slips. 
The  reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters  and 
crabs  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  natural  his- 
tory. Encyc. 
2.  Sometimes  used  for  Generation.        Brande. 

RE-PRO-DUCTIVE,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  or  used  in 

Re-PRO-DUC'TO-RY,  j      reproduction.  Lyell. 

RE-PRO-MUL'GATE,  v.  t.    To  promulgate  again. 

RE-PRO-MUL-Ga'TION,  7i.    A  second  promulgation. 

RE-PROOF',  n.  f  [from  reprove.]  Blame  expressed  to 
the  face  ;  censure  for  a  fault ;  reprehension. 

Thnse  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.  Pope. 

He  that  halelh  reproof  is  brutish.  —  Prov.  xii. 

2.  Blame  cast ;  censure  directed  to  a  person. 

RE-PRO V'A-BLE,  a.  [from  reprove.]  Worthy  of  re- 
proof; deserving  censure;  blamable.  Taylor. 

RE-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  reprova- 
ble. 

RE-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  reprovable  manner. 

RE-PROVE',  (re-proov',)  v.  tA  [Fr.  reprouver;  L.  re- 
probo ;  re  and  proha,  to  prove.] 

1.  To  blame  ;  to  censure 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices.  —  Ps.  1. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  to  the  face ;  to  chide ;  to 
reprehend.    Luke  iii. 

3.  To  blame  for;  with  of;  as,  to  reprove  one  of 
laziness.  Carew. 

4.  To  convince  of  a  fault,  or  to  make  it  manifest. 
John  xvi. 

5.  To  refute  ;  to  disprove.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 

6.  To  excite  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  heart  or  con- 
science reproves  us. 

7.  To  manifest  silent  disapprobation  or  blame. 
The  vicious  can  not  bear  [lie  pn  sine-  o!  tin'  good,  whose  very 

looks  reprove  them,  and  whose  life  is  a  severe,  though  silent 
admonition.  Buckminster. 

RE-PROV'jED,  fre-proovd',)  pp.  Blamed  ;  reprehend- 
ed ;  convinced  of  a  fault. 

RE-PROV'ER,  77.  One  that  reproves  ;  he  or  that 
which  blames.     Conscience  is  a  bold  reprover. 

South. 

RE-PROVING,  ppr.     Blaming;  censuring. 

RE-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  reproving  manner. 

RE-PRuNE',  v.  t.  [re  and  prune.]  To  prune  a  sec- 
ond time.  Evelyn, 

RE  PRtJN'-ED,  pp.    Pruned  a  second  time. 

Rr.-PRl'N'ING,  ppr.     Pruning  a  second  time. 

REP-TA'TION,  77.  [L.  reptatio.]  The  act  of  creep- 
ing or  crawling.  Brande. 

REP'TILE,  (rep'til,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  reptilis,  from 
repo,  to  creep,  Gr.  ro™  ;  It.'  rcttile  ;  Sp.  reptil.  (See 
Creep.)  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  rub  or 
scrape,  or  to  seize.] 

1.  Creeping  ;  moving  on  the  belly,  or  with  small 
feet. 

2.  Groveling;  low;  vulgar;  as,  a  reptile  race  or 
crew  ;  reptile  vices.  Burke. 

REP'TILE,  7!.'  An  animal  that  moves  on  its  belly,  or 
by  means  of  small,  short  legs,  as  snakes,  lizards, 
tortoises,  and  the  like. 

In  loology,  the  reptiles,  or  reptil' ia,  constitute  a  class 
or  order,"  including  all  such  animals  as  are  cold- 
blooded, vertebrated,  and  breathe  air  ;  as  tortoises 
lizards,  frogs,  etc.  Bell  has  separated  the  batrachi- 
ans  from  this  class,  and  arranges  them  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Amphibia,  because  they  breathe  water 
in  the  tadpole  state. 

2.  A  groveling  or  very  mean  person  ;  a  term  of 
contempt. 

REP-TIL'I-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Reptilia,  or  rep- 
tiles. Lyell. 

REP-TIL'I-AN,  7i.  An  animal  of  the  order  Reptilia  ; 
a  reptile.  Lyell. 

RE-PUB'LIC,  7i.  [L.  respublica ;  res  and  publico ;  pub- 
lic affairs.] 

1.  A  commonwealth  ;  a  state  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people.  In  modern  usage,  it 
differs  from  a  democracy  or  democratic  state,  in 
which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
in  person.  Yet  the  democracies  of  Greece  are  often 
called  republics. 

2.  Common  interest ;  the  public.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson.' 
Republic  of  letters;  the  collective  body  of  literary  or 
learned  men. 
RE-PUB'LIC-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  republic;   con- 
sisting of  a  commonwealth  ;  as,  a  republican  consti- 
tution or  government. 

2.  Consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  republic  ;  as, 
republican  sentiments  or  opinions  ;  republican  man- 
ners. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


*  See  Pit-ton  il  lUitflftitioit?. 
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REP 

RE-PUB'LIG-AN,  n.    One  who  favors  or  prefers  a 

republican  form  (if  government. 
RE-PUB'LI€-AN-ISM,  it.    A  republican  form  or  sys- 
tem of  government. 
2.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Burke. 
RE-PUB'LIC-AN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  to  republican 
principles  ;  as,  to  republicanhe  the  rising  generation. 
Ramsay. 
RE-PUB-LIC-A'TION,  n.     [re  and  publication.) 

1.  A  second   publication,  or  a  new  publication  of 
something  before  published. 

2.  A  second  publication,  as  of  a  former  will ;  re- 
newal. 

If  there  be  many  testament,  the  last  overthrows  all  the  former; 
but  the  republican, m  o!  a  lurnrr  will  revokes  one  of  a  later 
date,  and  establishes  the  first.  Blackstone. 


second  time,  or  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  a  work 
before  published. 
2.  To  publish  anew. 

Unless,  subsequent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the  devisor  repub- 
lishes his  will.  Blackstone. 
RE-PUB'LISH  ED,  (-lisht,)  pp.    Published  anew. 
RE  PC  li'LISM -F.R,  n.     One  who  republishes. 
RE-PUK'LISrMNG,  ppr.     Publishing  again. 
RE-PO'DI-A-BLE,  a,    [from    repudiate.)     That  may 

be  rejected  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  put  away. 
RE-Pu'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  repudier ;    L.   repudio  ;   re 

and  one  of  the  roots  in  Class  Bd,  which  signifies  to 

send  or  thrust.] 

1.  To  cast  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Atheists—  repudiate  all  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Benlley. 

2.  To  ref  J?e  any  longer  to  acknowledge ;  to  dis- 
claim ;  as,  th<!  state  has  repudiated  its  debts.  [Re- 
cent.]      y 

3.  Appropriately,  to  put  away ;   to  divorce  ;   as  a 


it>. 


RE-PU'DI-A-TING,  ppr.    Casting  off;  rejecting;  dis- 
claiming ;  divorcing. 
RE-PU-DI-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rcpudiatio.] 

1.  Rejection  ;  the  act  of  disclaiming ;  as,  the  re- 
pudiation of  a  doctrine. 

2.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  state  or  government 
to  pay  its  debts.  [Recent.] 

3.  Divorce  ;  as,  the  repudiation  of  a  wife. 

Arbuthnot, 
RE-Pu'DI-A-TOR,  n.    One  that  repudiates. 
RE-POGN',  (re-piine',)  v.  t.    [L.  repugno ;  re  and  pug- 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist.     [Not  used.]  '     Elyot. 
RE-PUG'NANCE,    )   n.  t  [Fr.    repugnance;    It.  ripu- 
Rfi-PUG'NAN-CY,  \      gnania  ;  L.  rcpugnantia,  from 
repugno,  to  resist ;  re  and  pugno,  to  fight.] 

1.  Opposition  of  mind;  reluctance;  unwilling- 
ness. Sliak.     Drydcn. 

2.  Opposition  or  struggle  of  passions ;  resistance. 

South. 

3.  Opposition  of  principles  or  qualities  ;  inconsist- 
ency ;  contrariety. 

But  where  dillirenri'  i,  wiihnnt  repugnancy,  that  which  hath  been 
can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  is.  Hooker. 

RE-PTJG'NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  repugnans.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent ;  properly  fol- 
lowed by  to.  Every  sin  is  repugnant  to  the  will  of 
God.  Every  thing  morally  wrung  is  repugnant  both 
to  the  honor,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  offender. 

2.  Disobedient ;  not  obsequious.     [Not  in  use.] 

Skak. 
RE-PUG'NANT-LY,  adv.     With  opposition  ;  in  con- 
tradiction. Brown. 
RE-PUG'NATE,  v.  t.     To  oppose  ;  to  fight  against. 
RE-PUL'LU-LATE,  v.  i.     [L.  re  and  pullulo,  to  bud.] 

To  bud  again.  Howell. 

RE-PUL-LU-LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  budding  again. 
RE-PULSE',  (re-puls',)  n.     [L.  repulsa,  from  rcpello ; 
re  and  pello,  to  drive.] 

1.  A  being  checked  in  advancing,  or  driven  back 
by  force.    The  enemy  met  with  repulse  and  retreated. 

2.  Refusal ;  denial.  Bailey. 

to  repulse  an 
assailant  or  advancing  enemy.     Knawlcs.     Milton. 
RE-PULS'ED,  (re-pnlst',)  pp.     Repelled  ;  driven  back. 
RE-PULS'ER,  «.    One  that  repulses  or  drives  back. 


RE-PUT,S'l>JG,/n7r-.     Driving  back. 

RE-PUL'SION,  (re-pul'shun,)  n.  In  physics,  that 
power  by  which  bodies,  or  the  particles  of  bodies,  are 
made  to  recede  from  each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  act  of  repelling. 

RE-PULS'IVE,  o.  Repelling  ;  driving  off,  or  keeping 
from  approach.  The  repulsive  power  of  the  electric 
fluid  is  remarkable. 

2.  Cold  ;  reserved  ;  forbidding  ;  as,  repulsive  man- 
ners. 

RE-PULS'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  repulsing. 

RE-PULS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
pulsive or  forbidding. 

RE-PULSE'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  repelled. 

RE-PULS'O-RY,  o.    Repulsive  ;  driving  back. 


REQ 

RE-PUR'CHASE,  v.  t.  [re  and  purchase.]  To  buy 
again ;  to  buy  back ;  to  regain  by  purchase  or  ex- 
pense. Hale. 

Re  PUR'CHASE,  n.  The  act  of  buying  again ;  the 
purchase  again  of  what  has  been  sold. 

RE-PUR'CHAS-ED,  (-pur'chast,)  pp.  Bought  back  or 
again  ;  regained  by  expense  ;  as,  a  throne  repurchas- 
ed with  the  blood  of  enemies.  Shak. 

Re-PUR'CHAS-ING,  ppr.  Buying  back  or  again; 
regaining  bv  the  payment  of  a  price. 

REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  repute.]  Being  in  good  re- 
pute ;  held  in  esteem  ;  as,  a  reputable  man  or  char- 
acter;  reputable  conduct.  It  expresses  less  than 
respectable  and  honorable,  denoting  the  good  opinion 
of  men,  without  distinction  or  great  qualities. 

2.  Consistent  with  reputation  ;  not  mean  or  dis- 
graceful. It  is  evidence  of  extreme  depravity  that 
vice  is  in  any  case  reputable. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude  an  enemy  aa 

REP'U-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rep- 
utable. 

REP'U-TA-BLY,  adv.  With  reputation  ;  without  dis- 
grace or  discredit ;  as,  to  fill  an  office  reputably. 

REP-U-TA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reputatio.] 

1.  Good  name ;  the  credit,  honor,  or  character 
which  is  derived  from  a  favorable  public  opinion  or 
esteem.  Reputation  is  a  valuable  species  of  property 
or  right,  which  should  never  be  violated.  With  the 
loss  of  reputation,  a  man,  and  especially  a  woman, 
loses  most  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  best  evidence  of  re;,a(n!a>a  is  a  man's  whole  life.     Ames. 

2.  Character  by  report ;  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ; 
as,  a  man  has  the  reputation  of  being  rich  or  poor,  or 
of  being  a  thief.  Addison. 

RE-PO'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  repute. 
RE-POTE',  v.  t.     [L.   repulo;  re  and  piito,  to  think; 
Fr.  reputer.] 
To  think ;  to  account;  to  hold  ;  to  reckon. 

The  king  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent.  Shak. 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  bcasLs,  and  reputed  vile  in  your 
sight?  —  Job  xviii. 

RE-PtjTE',  7i.  Reputation  ;  good  character  ;  the  credit 
or  honor  derived  from  common  or  public  opinion ; 
as,  men  of  repute. 

2.  Character ;  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  man  held  in 
bad  repute. 

3.  Established  opinion  ;  as,  upheld  by  old  repute. 

Milton. 

RE-PyT'ED,pp.  or  a.    Reckoned  ;  accounted. 

RE-PuT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  common  opinion  or  estima- 
tion Barrow. 

RE-PuTE'LESS,  a.     Disreputable  ;  disgraceful.  Shak. 

RE-PuT'ING,  ppr.  Thinking  ;  reckoning;  account- 
ing. 

RE-QUEST',  (re-kwest',)  7t.  [Fr.  requite  ;  L.  requUi- 
tus,  requiro  ;  re  and  qutero,  to  seek  ;  It.  richiesta  ,'  Sp. 
requesta.     See  Quest,  Questi on.] 

1.  The  expression  of  desire  to  some  person  for 
something  to  be  granted  or  done ;  an  asking  ;  a  peti- 


Haman  s 


■  request  for  his  life  to  Esther  t 


2.  Prayer  ;  the  expression  of  desire  to  a  superior 
or  to  the  Almighty.    Phil.  iv. 

3.  The  thing  asked  for  or  requested. 

1  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests.  Shak. 

He  gave  them  their  request,  but   sent  leanness  into  their  souls. 


Knowledge  and  fame  wen.-  in  as  ;'r.at  request  as  wealth  among 

us  now.  Temple. 

In  request ;  in  demand  ;  in  credit  or  reputation. 

Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request.  Shale. 

Request  expresses  less  earnestness  than  entreaty  and 
supplication,  and  supposes  a  right  in  the  person  re- 
quested to  deny  or  refuse  to  grant.  In  this  it  differs 
from  demand. 

Court  of  Requests ;  in  England,  a  court  of  equity  for 
the  relief  of  such  persons  as  addressed  his  majesty 
by  supplication  ;  abolished  by  stat.  16  and  17  Car. 
1.     It  was  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Brande. 

2.  A   local    tribunal,  sometimes  called  a  Court  of 
Conscience,  founded  by  act  of  parliament  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  smali  debts  from  any  inhabitant  or 
trader  in  the  district  defined  hvthe  act.         P.  Cyc. 
RE-QUEST',  u.t,t  [Fr.  requester.] 

1.  To  ask  ;  to  solicit ;  to  express  desire  for. 

The  weight  of  the  gulden  eir-rin^s  which  he  requested,  was  a 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  shak-ls  nf  ;.rn|d.  — Judges  viii. 

2.  To  express  desire  to;  to  ask.  We  requested  a 
friend  to  accompany  us. 

RE-QUEST'ED,  pp.     Asked  ;  desired  ;  solicited. 

RE-QUEST'ER,  n.     One  who  requests  ;  a  petitioner. 

RE-Ql'EST'ING,  ppr.     Asking;  petitioning. 

RE-QUIOK'EN,  v.  t.  [re  and  quicken.]  To  reani- 
mate ;  to  give  new  life  to.  Shak. 

RE-QUICK'EN-ED,  pp.    Reanimated. 

RE-QUICK' EN-ING,  ppr.  Reanimating  ;  invigorat- 
ing. 


RER 

Re'QULE.M,  n.  [L.]  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  hymn  or  mass  sung  for  the  dead,  for  the  rest  of  hia 
soul ;  so  called  from  the  first  word.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  grand  musical  composition,  performed  in 
honor  of  some  deceased  person.  Brande. 

3.  Rest ;  quiet ;  peace.     [Not  in  use.]        Sandys 
RE-QUI'E-TO-RY,  n.     [Low  L.  requietorium.) 

A  sepulchre.     [Not  in  use.]  Weaver.       . 

RE'QUIN,  7t.     [Fr.]     The  French  name  of  the  white 

shark,  Carcharias  vulgaris.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

RE-QUIR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  require.]     That  may  be 

required  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  demanded.  Hale. 

RE-QUTRE',  v.  t.     [L.  requiro  ,•  re  and  qumro,  to  seek  ; 

Fr.  and  Sp.  requerir.     See  Query-.] 

1.  To  demand  ;  to  ask,  as  of  right  and  by  author- 
ity. We  require  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  we  re- 
quire a  thing  to  be  done. 

Why,  then,  doth  my  lord  require  this  thing?—  1  Chron.  xxi. 

2.  To  claim  ;  to  render  necessary  ;  as  a  duty  or 
any  thing  indispensable  ;  as,  the  law  of  God  requires 
strict  obedience. 

3.  To  ask  as  a  favor ;  to  request. 

require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and 


1  will  requirr  my  11   el;  at  (h-dr  hand.  —  Ezck.  xxxiv. 

5.  To  make  necessary ;  to  need  ;  to  demand. 

The  king's  business  required  haste.  —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

6.  To  avenge  ;  to  take  satisfaction  for.    1  Sam.xx. 
RE-QUiJ^'jED,  pp.  or  a.     Demanded  ;  needed  ;  neces- 

RE-QUIRE'MENT, 


every  rc>/"in  incnl  contain,  d  in  the  rule  of  righteo 

J.  M.  Mason. 

requirements  of  health.  Encyc. 

RE-QUIR'ER,  7i.     One  who  requires. 

RI'I-QUTK'IN'i;,  ppr.     Demanding;  needing. 

REQ'UI-SITE,  (rek'we-zit,)  a,  [L.  requisitus,  from 
requiro.] 

Required  by  the  nature  of  things  or  by  circum- 
stances ;  necessary ;  so  needful  that  it  can  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Repentance  and  faith  are  requisite 
to  salvation  ;  air  is  requisite  to  support  life ;  heat  is 
requisite  to  vegetation. 

REQ'UI-SITE,  (rek'we-zit,)  n.  That  which  is  neces- 
sary;  something  indispensable.  Contentment  is  a 
requisite  to  a  happy  life. 

God,  on  his  p  ul,  has  duel an-.l  (he  requisites  on  ours;  what  we 


REQ'UI-SITE-LY,  (rek'we-zit-le,)  adv.     Necessarily ; 

in  a  requisite  manner.  Boyle. 

REQ'UI-SITE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  requisite 

or  necessary  ;  necessity.  Boyle. 

REQ-UI-SI"TION,   (rek-we-zish'un,)   71.      [Fr.  ;    It. 

rcquisizione.     See  Require.] 

1.  Demand  ;  application  made  as  of  right.  Under 
the  old  confederation  of  the  American  States,  con- 
gress often  made  rrc/N/W/tii/te'  en  the  States  for  money 
to  supply  the  treasury  ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  en- 
force their  requisitions,  and  the  States  neglected  or 
partially  complied  with  them.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  written  call  or  invitation  ;  as,  a  requisition  for 


a  public  meeting.     [£«».] 

RE-QUIS'I-TIVE,  a.  Expressing  or  implying  de- 
mand. Harris. 

RE-QUIS'I-TO-RY,  a.  Sought  for;  demanded.  [Lit- 
tle used..] 

RE-QUI'TAL,  71.  [from  requite.]  Return  for  any 
office,  good  or  bad  ;  in  a  good  sense,  compensation 


utal  of  services  ; 


bad 


recompense';   as,  the  reqi 
sense,  retaliation  or  punishment ;  as,  the  requital  of 
evil  deeds. 
2.  Return  ;  reciprocal  action. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 

Nor  ill  requital  can  elface  their  love.  Waller. 

RE-QUITE',  v.  U  .  [from  quit,  L.  cedo  ;  Ir.  cuitighim, 
to  requite;  cuiteach,  recompense.] 

1.  To  repay  either  good  or  evil ;  in  a  good  sense,  to 
recompense  ;  to  return  an  equivalent  in  good ;  to  re- 
ward. 

I  also  will  requite  you  this  kindness.  —2  Sam.  ii.    1  Tim.  v. 
In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate  ;  to  return  evil  for  evil ; 
to  punish. 

Joseph  will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  to  him. 
—  Gen.  1. 

2.  To  do  or  give  in  return.' 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.  —  1  Sara.  xxv. 
RE-QUIT'ED,pp.    Repaid  ;  recompensed  ;  rewarded. 


ReRE'FIEF,  71.     A  fief  held  of  a  superior  feudatory; 
an  under  fief,  held  by  an  under  tenant. 

Blackstone. 
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RES 

RERE'-MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  hrcremus.] 

_  A  bat.     [See  Rear-Mouse.] 
RE-RE-SOLVE',  v.  t.    To  resolve  a  second  time. 
RK-RE-SOL\"£D,  pp.     Resolved  a  second  time. 
ReRE'WARD,  n.      [rear  and  ward.]     The  part  of  an 
army  that  marches  in  the  rear,  as  the  guard  ;  the 
rearguard.     JVum.  X.     Is.  Hi. 

[  The  latter  orthography  is  to  be  preferred.] 
RE-SAIL',  v  t.  or  i.    [re  and  sail.]    To  sail  back. 

Pope. 
Rj=-SaIL'KD,  pp.    Sailed  back. 
l:r  SaII.'IXG  ppr.     Sailing  back. 
RE-SALE',  77.     [re  and  sale.]    A  sale  at  second  hand. 
Baeon. 
2.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  of  what  was  before  sold 
to  the  possessor. 
RE-SA-LuTE',  v.  t.     [L.  resaluto;  re  and  saluto,  to 
salute  ;  Fr.  resaluer.] 

1.  To  salute  or  greet  anew.  Milton. 

2.  To  retprn  a  salutation. 
RE-SA-LuT'EI),  pp.     Saluted  again. 
RE-SA-LOT'ING,  ppr.     Saluting  anew. 
RE-SCIND',  v.  t.     [L.  rescindo  ;  re  and  scindo,  to  cut ; 

Fr.  rescindcr.] 

1.  To  abrogate  ;  to  revoke  ;  to  annul  ;  to  vacate 
an  act  by  the  enacting  authority  or  by  superior  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  rescind  a  law,  a  resolution,  or  a  vote  ; 
to  rescind  an  edict  or  decree  ;  to  rescind  a  judg- 
ment. 

2.  To  cut  off.     [Not  used.] 
RE-SClND'ED,pp.     Abrogated;  revoked;  annulled. 
RE-SCIND'ING,   ppr.      Abrogating  ;    revoking  ;  an- 
nulling. 

RE-SCIS'SION,  (re-sizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  rescision,  from 
L.  rescissus.] 

1.  The  act  of  abrogating,  annulling,  or  vacating  ; 
as,  the  rescission  of  a  law,  decree,  or  judgment. 

2.  A  cutting  off. 

RE-SCIS'SO-RY,  (-siz'zo-re,)  a.     [Fr.  rescisoire.] 

Having  power  to  cut  off  or  to  abrogate.      Selden. 
RES'GOUS,  (res'kus,)  n.     In  law.     [See  Rescue.] 
RE-S€RIBE',  v.  t.      [L.  rescribo  ;    re  and   scribo,  to 
write.] 

1.  To  write  hack.  Ayliffe. 

_  2.  To  write  over  again.  Howell. 

RE'SCRIPT,  n.     [L.  rcscriptum,  rescribo.] 

1.  In  Roman  antiquity,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on  some  dif- 
ficult question.  This  answer  served  as  a  decision  of 
the  question,  and  might  therefore,  as  a  precedent, 
gradually  obtain  the  force  of  an  edict  or  law.     Hence, 

2.  An  edict  or  decree.  Smith's  Diet. 
RE-SCRIP'TION,  7i.    A  writing  back  ;  the  answering 

of  a  letter.  Loveday. 

RE-SCRIPT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  rescript.     [Unusual.] 

RES'GU-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rescued.    Qayton. 

RES'COE,  (res'ku,)  v.  t  [Norm,  rescure,  to  rescue; 
rescous,  retaken,  rescued,  relieved  ;  Fr.  recourre,  re- 
ams ;  qu.  from  recouvrer,  to  recover.  The  Italian 
riscattare,  Sp.  rescatar,  Port,  resgatar,  to  redeem,  to 
rescue,  is  compounded  of  re  and  cattare,  to  get.  The 
Fr.  recous  is  evidently  the  It.  riscossa,  recovery,  ris- 
eosso,  recovered,  from  riscuntere,  to  redeem,  ransom, 
regain,  escape,  exact,  or  recover,  contracted,  in  Fr. 
recourre,  from  ri  or  re  and  It.  scuotere,  to  shake  ; 
scossa,  a  shaking;  L.  re  and  quatio.] 

To  free  or  deliver  from  any  confinement,  violence, 
danger,  or  evil  ;  to  liberate  from  actual  restraint,  or 
to  remove  or  withdraw  from  a  state  of  exposure  to 
evil ;  as,  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from  an  officer  ;  to  res- 
cue seamen  from  destruction  by  shipwreck. 

So  the  pcop!"  rr^'-ucl  Jonathan,  III  at  la'  daal  not.  —  1  Sam.  xiv. 

xxx.     Ps.  XXXV. 
Cattle  talyn  by  disie'ss,  contrary  to  law,  may  be  rescued  by  the 

owner,  while  on  Uieir  way  to  the  pound.  Blo<h^onc. 

Estimate  the  value  of  one  soul   rescued  from  eternal  guilt  and 

agony,  and  destined 

RES'eOE,  ??.  [See  the  verb.]  Deliverance  from  re- 
straint, violence,  or  danger,  by  force,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  agent. 

2.  In  law,  rescue,  or  rescous;  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distress  from  the  distrainor,  or  from  the 
custody  of  the  law  ;  also,  the  forcible  liberation  of  a 
defendant  from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  in  which 
cases  the  remedy  is  by  writ  of  rescous.  But  when 
the  distress  is  unlawfully  taken,  the  owner  may  law- 
fully make  rescue. 

The  rescue  of  a  prisonei 
petual  impris n.-ut 

RES'€U-.ED,  (res'kude,)  pp.  or  a.  Delivered  from  con- 
finement or  danger  ;  or  forcibly  taken  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  law. 

RES'CU-ER,  7t.    One  that  rescues  or  retakes.     Kent. 

RES'CU-  ING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  restraint  or  dan- 
ger ;  forcibly  taking  from  the  custody  of  the  law. 

RE-SEARCH',  (re-serch',)  n.     [Fr. recherche.] 

Diligent  inquiry  or  examination  in  seeking  facts  or 
principles  ;  laborious  or  continued  search  after  truth  ; 
as,  researches  of  human  wisdom.  Rogers. 

RE-SEARCH',  (re-serch',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  rechcrcher;  re 
and  chercher.] 
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1.  To  search  or  examine  with  continued  care ;  to 
seek  diligently  for  the  truth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research,  will-,  d li.aincjon,  in  the  actions  of 

eminent  personages,  both  how  much  may  have  been  blem- 
ished by  the  envv  of  otters,  and  v;hat  was  corrupted  la'  their 
ownfeiiciiy.     [Unusual.]  Wotton. 

2.  To  search  again ;  to  examine  anew. 
RE-SEARCH'ER,  (re-serch'er,)  77.  One  who  diligently 

inquires  or  examines. 
RE-SEARCH'ING,  ppr.    Examining  with  continued 

care. 
RE-SEAT',  v.  t.     [re  and  seat.]     To  seat  or  set  again. 
Rf.-Sf.AT'ED,  pp.     Seated  again.  [Dryden. 

Re-SeAT'ING,  ppr.     Sealing  again. 
RE-SEe'TION,  77.     [L.  resectio,  reseco.] 

The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.  Cotgrave. 

RE-SEEK',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Resought.     [re  and 

To  seek  again.  J.  Barloio. 

RE-SEIZE',  (-seez',)  v.  t.     [re  and  seize.]     To  seize 

again  ;  to  seize  a  second  time.  Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  to  take  possession  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  have  been  disseized. 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  reseize  the  land  and  all 
the  chattels  tb'r<  on,  and  k'-i'p  ihe  same  in  his  cmnm.Iv  till  the 
arrival  of  the  justices  of  assize.  Blackstone. 

RE-SEIZ'A'D,  pp.    Seized  again. 
Rk.-SeIZ'ER,  n.    One  who  seizes  again. 
lit.  ST.  17.' ING,  ppr.     Seizing  again. 
RE-SeIZ'IIRE,  (rg-sezh'yur,)  77.     A  second  seizure; 

the  act  of  seizing  again.  Bacon. 

RE-SELL',  v.  t.     To  sell  again  ;  to  sell  what  has  been 

bought  or  sold.  Wheaton,  V.  4. 

Rf.-SMI.L'ING,  ppr.    Selling  again. 
RE-SEM'BLA-BLE,  a.     [See  Resemble.]     That  may 

be  compared.     [Mot  in  use.]  Oower. 

RE-SEM'BLANCE,  (re-zem'-,)  71.     [Fr.  ressemblance. 

See  Resemble.] 

1.  Likeness;  similitude,  either  of  external  form  or 
of  qualities.  We  observe  a  resemblance  between  per- 
sons, a  resemblance  in  shape,  a  resemblance  in  man- 
ners, a  resemblance  in  dispositions.  Painting  and 
poetry  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  one 
object  of  both  is  to  please.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  similar  ;  similitude  ;  representation. 

These  sensible  things  e.'huli  r.l'i  ^  i.  mi  bath  allowed,  are  resem- 
blances formed  :iccnnlu,  .   to  ihin^,  spiritual.  Hooker. 
Fairest  rr.-.:  mhi.tncc  of  thy  Maker  fair.  Milton. 

RE-SEM'BLE,  (re-zem'bl,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  ressembler ;  It. 
rassembrare;  Sp.  asemejar ;  Port.  assemelltar.  See 
Similar.] 

1.  To  have  the  likeness  of;  to  bear  the  similitude 
of  something,  either  in  form,  figure,  or  qualities.  One 
man  may  resemble  another  in  features;  he  may  resem- 
ble a  third  person  in  temper  or  deportment. 

Each  one  resembled  tli"  chii'lnm  of  a  king.  — Judges  viii, 

2.  To  liken ;  to  compare ;  to  represent  as  like  some- 
thing else. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africa  are  resembled  to  a  libbard's  skin,  the 
distance  of  whose  spots  represents  the  dUpcrs.a!  situation  of 


in"  :   comparing. 

RE-SEND',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Reseat,  [re  and  send.] 
To  send  again  ;  to  send  back.    [Not  in  use.]    Shak. 

RE-SENT',  pp.  of  Resend.     Sent  again. 

RE-SENT',  (re-zent',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  ressentir,  to  perceive 
again,  to  have  a  deep  sense  of;  re  and  sentir,  to  per- 
ceive, L.  sentio;  It.  risentire,  to  resent,  to  hear  again, 
to  resound  ;  Sp.  rcsentirse,  to  resent,  also,  to  begin  to 
give  way  or  to  fail  ;  resentimiento,  resentment,  a  flaw 
or  crack.] 

Literally,  to  have  a  corresponding  sentiment  or 
feeling.     Hence, 

1.  To  take  well;  to  receive  with  satisfaction. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront ; 
to  be  in  some  degree  angry  or  provoked  at. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  ottered  wrong.  Milton. 

RE-SENT'ED,  pp.    Taken  ill ;  being  in  some  measure 

angrv  at. 
RE-SE"NT'ER,  7i.   One  who  resents ;  one  that  feels  an 

injury  deeply.  Wotton. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  one  that  takes  a  thing  well. 

[Ois.]  Barrow. 

RE-SENT'FIJL,  a.     Easily  provoked  to  anger;  of  an 

irritable  temper. 
RE-SENT'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  resentment. 
RE-SENT'ING,  ppr.     Takinc  ill  ;  feeling  angTy  at. 
RE-SENT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  a  sense  of  wrong  or 

affront ;  with  a  degree  of  anger. 
2.  With  deep  sense  or  strong  perception.    [Obs.] 

RE-SENT'IVE,  a.  Easily  provoked  or  irritated  ;  quick 
to  feel  an  injury  or  affront.  Thomson. 

RE-SENT'MENT,  71.  t  [Fr.  resscntiment ;  It.  risenti- 
mento  :  Sp.  resentimiento.] 

L  The  excitement  of  passion  which  proceeds  from 
a  sense  of  wrong  offered  to  ourselves  or  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  ;  anger.  This  word  usually 
expresses  less  excitement  than  Anger,  though  it  is 
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often  synonymous  with  it.  It  expresses  much  less  than 
Wrath,  Exasperation,  and  Indignation.  In  this 
use,  resentment  is  not  the  sense  or  perception  of  inju- 
ry, but  the  excitement  which  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show  ?         Dryden. 

2.  Strong  perception  of  good.    [Not  in  use.]    More. 
RES-ER-VA'TION,  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reservo.] 

1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  back  or  in  the 
mind  ;  reserve  ;  concealment  or  withholding  from 
disclosure  ;  as,  mental  reservation. 

2.  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed  or 
disclosed,  or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward. 

With  reservation  of  a  hundred  knights.  Shak. 

In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  the  public  land  re- 
served for  some  special  use,  as  for  schools,  the  use  of 
Indians,  &c. 

3.  Custody  ;  state  of  being  treasured  up  or  kept  in 
store.  Shah. 

4.  In  law,  a  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument  by 
which  something  is  reserved,  not  conceded  or  grant- 
ed ;  also,  a  proviso. 

Mental  reservation,  is  the  withholding  or  failing  to 
disclose  something  that  affects  a  statement,  promise, 
&c,  and  which,  if  disclosed,  would  materially  vary 
its  import. 

Mental  reservations  are  the  refuge  of  hypocrites.         Encyc. 

RE-SERVA-TIVE,  a.     Keeping;  reserving. 

RE-SERVA-TO-RV,  71.  [from  reserve.]  A  place  in 
which  things  are  reserved  or  kept.  Woodward. 

RE-SERVE',  (re-zerv',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  reserver  ;  L.  reservo  ; 
re  and  servo,  to  keep.] 

1.  To  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other  use;  to  with- 
hold from  present  use  for  another  purpose.  The 
farmer  sells  his  corn,  reserving  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  his  family. 

Hast  Ihou  seen  the  treasures  of  hail,  which  I  have  reserved 
against  the  day  of  trouble?  —  Job  xxxviii. 

2.  To  keep ;  to  hold ;  to  retain. 

Will  he  reserue  his  anger  forever  ?  — Jer.  iii. 

3.  To  lay  up  and  keep  for  a  future  time.    2  Pet.  ii. 

Reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.    Stzift. 

RE-SERVE',  (re-zerv',)  n.  That  which  is  kept  for 
other  or  future  use  ;  that  which  is  retained  from  pres- 
ent use  or  disposal. 

The  virgins,  beside  III"   nil   in  their  lamps,  carried  likewise  a  re- 
serve in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual  supply.   Tiilotson. 

2.  Something  in  the  mind  withheld  from  disclos- 


3.  Exception  ;  a  withholding. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  lorbids  to  taste  i  Milton, 

4.  Exception  in  favor. 

Each  has  some  d  w-!iiig  Inst,  which  pleads  for  a  reserve. 

5.  Restraint  of  freedom  in  words  or  actions  ;  back- 
wardness ;  caution  in  personal  behavior.  Reserve 
may  proceed  from  modesty,  bashfulness,  prudence, 
prudery,  or  sullenness. 

My  soul,  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  disjoined, 

Lea  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex  behind.  Prior. 

6.  In  law,  reservation. 

/71  reserve ;  in  store  ;  in  keeping  for  other  or  future 
use.  He  has  large  quantities  of  wheat  in  reserve. 
He  has  evidence  or  arguments  in  reserve. 

Body  of  reserve  ;  in  military  affairs,  a  select  body 
of  troops  in  the  rear  of  an  army  drawn  up  for  battle, 
reserved  to  sustain  the  other  lines  as  occasion  may 
require ;  a  body  of  troops  kept  for  an  exigency. 
RE-SERV.ED,  pp.  Kept  for  another  or  future  use  ; 
retained. 

2.  a.  Restrained  from  freedom  in  words  or  actions; 
backward  in  conversation  ;  not  free  or  frank. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all.  Walsh. 

Nothing  rrscn-ed  or  sulf  n  was  to  see.  Ui-yden, 

RE-SERV'ED-LY,  adv.  With  reserve  ;  with  back- 
wardness ;  not  with  openness  or  frankness. 

Woodward. 
2.  Scrupulously;  cautiously;  coldlv.  Pope. 

RE-SERVED-NESS,  77.  Closeness;  want  of  frank- 
ness, openness,  or  freedom.  A  man  may  guard  him- 
self by  that  silence  and  reservedness  which  every  one 
may  innocently  practice.  South. 

RE-SERVER,  n.     One  that  reserves. 

RE-SERVING,  ppr.  Keeping  back  ;  keeping  for  other 
use,  or  for  use  at  a  future  time  ;  retaining. 

RES-ER-VOIR',  (rez-er-vwor',)  77.  [Fr.]  A  place 
where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store,  particularly  a  place 
where  water  is"  collected  and  kept  for  use  when 
wanted,  as  to  supply  a  fountain,  a  canal,  or  a  city  by 
means  of  aqueducts,  or  to  drive  a  mill-wheeland 
the  like  ;  a  cistern  ;  a  mill-pond  ;  a  basin. 

RE-SET',  v.  t. :  pret  and  pp.  Reset.  In  Scot,  law,  to 
receive  stolen  goods. 

2.  To  set  over  again,  as  a  page  of  matter  among 
printers. 

RE-SET',  77.  In  Scots  law,  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods,  or  harboring  of  a  criminal.  Jamicson. 

2.  Among  nrmin-s,  matter  reset. 
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RE-SET'TLE,  v.  i.  To  settle  in  the  ministry  a  sec- 
ond time  ;  to  be  installed. 

RE-SET'TL£D,  pp.    Settled  again  ;  installed. 

RE-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  settling  or  com- 
posing again. 

The  resettlement  of  my  discomposed  soul.  Norris. 

2.  The  state  of  settling  or  subsiding  again  ;  as,  the 
resettlement  of  lees.  Mortimer, 

3.  A  second  settlement  in  the  ministry. 
RE-SET'TLING,  ppr.     Settling  again  ;  installing. 
ftE-SHSPE',  ».  t.    To  shape  again. 

RE-SI!  \P'f:n,  (-shii.pl',)  pp.  Shaped  again. 
RE-SHaP'ING,  ppr.  Shaping  a  second  time. 
RE-SHIP',  v.  t.     [re  and   ship.]     To  ship  again  ;    to 

ship  what  has  been  conveyed  by  water  or  imported  ; 

as  coffee  and   sugar  imported  into  New  York,  and 

rrshipped  for  Hamburg. 
RE-SHIP'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  shipping  or  loading 
.    on  board  of  a  ship  a  second  time ;  the  shipping  for 

exportation  what  lias  been  imported. 
2.  That  which  is  reshipped. 
RE-SHFP'PiCD,  (re-shipt',)  pp.     Shipped  again. 
RE-SHIP'PING,  ppr.     Shipping  again. 
RE'SI-ANCE,  n.    [See  Resiant.]    Residence  ;  abode. 

[Olis.]  Bacon. 

RE'SI-ANT,  a.     [Norm,  resiant,  resseant,  from  the  L. 

residco.     See  Reside.] 

Resident;  dwelling;  present  in  a  place.     [Obs.] 
Knolles. 
RE-SIDE',  (re-zlde',)  v.  i.     [Fr.   resider ;  L.  resideo, 

resido  ;  re  and  sedeo,  to  sit,  to  settle.] 

1.  To  dwell  permanently  or  fur  a  length  of  time  ; 
to  have  a  settled  abode  for  a  time.  The  peculiar 
uses  of  this  word  are  to  he  noticed.  Whenjhe  word 
is  applied  to  the  natives  of  a  state,  or  others  who 
dwell  in  it  as  permanent  citizens,  we  use  it  only 
with  reference  to  the  part  of  a  city  or  country  in 
which  a  man  dwells.  We  do  not  say  generally,  that 
Englishmen  reside,  in  England,  but  a  particular  citi- 
zen resides  in  London  or  York,  or  at  such  a  house, 
in  such  a  street,  in  the  Strand,  &c. 

When  the  word  is  applied  to  strangers  or  travelers, 
we  do  not  say  a  man  resides  in  an  inn  for  a  night, 
but  he  resided  in  London  or  Oxford  a  month  or  a 
year  ;  or  he  may  reside  in  a  foreign  country  a  great 
part  of  his  life.  A  man  lodges,  stays,  remains, 
abides,  for  a  day  or  very  short  time  ;  but  reside  im- 
plies a  longer  lime,  though  not  definite. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  of  liquors  ;  to  settle. 
[Obs.]  Boyle. 

[In  this  sense,  Subside  is  now  used.] 
RES'I-DENCE,    In.      [Fr.]      The   act   of  abiding  or 
RES'I-DEN-CY,  (      dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  con- 
tinuance of  time;  as,  the  residence  of  an  American 
in  France  or  Italy  for  a  year. 
The  confessor  had  < 
mantly. 

2.  The  place  of  abode  ;  a  dwelling  ;  a  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  — the  resilience  u\  Tii«.uu.s  for  several  years. 

3.  That  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  liquors. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

4.  In  the  canon  and  common  !a»,  the  abode  of  a 
parson  or  incumbent  on  his  benefice  ;  opposed  to 
Non-Residence.  Blackstone. 

RES'I-DENT,  a.     [L.  residens ;  Fr.  resident.] 

Dwelling  or  having  an  abode  in  a  place  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  time,  but  not  definite  ;  as,  a  minister 
resident  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  A  B  is  now  res- 
ident in  South  America. 

RES'I-DENT,  n.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  in  a 
place  fur  some  time.    A  B  is  now  a  resident  in  Lon- 

2.  A  public  minister  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  ministers  of  a  rank  inferior 
to  that  of  embassadors.  Encyc. 

RES'I-DENT-ER,  n.     A  resident. 
RES-I-DEN'TIAL,  f-shal,)  a.    Residing. 
RES-I-DEN'TIA-RY,  a.     Having  residence.    More. 
RES-I-DEN'TIA-RY,  n.    An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a 

certain  residence.  Eccles.  Canons. 

RE-SID'ER,7i.    One  who  resides  in  a  particular  place. 
RE-SID'ING,  ppr.    Dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  con- 
tinuance of  time. 
RE-SID'lf-AL,  a.    Remaining  after  a  part  is  taken. 
Davy. 
RE-SID'TJ-A-RY,  a.     [L.  residuus.     See  Reside.] 

Pertaining  to  the  residue  or  part  remaining;  as, 
the  residuary  advantage  of  an  estate.  Ayliffe. 

Residuary  legatee  ;  in  law,  the  legatee  to  whom  is 
bequeathed  the  part  of  goods  and  estate  which  re- 
mains after  deducting  all  the  debts  and  specific  lega- 
cies. Blackstone. 
RES'1-DOE,  (rez'e-du,l  n.  [Fr.  residu  ;  L.  residuus.] 
1.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  sepa- 
rated, removed,  or  designated. 

:   residue  of  that  which  has  escaped 


The  locusts 
The  residue 


will  I  ,!,.1U- 
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2.  The  balance  or  remainder  of  a  debt  or  account, 
or  of  the  estate  of  a  testator  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies. 

RE-SID'U.-UM,  n.  [L.]  Residue  ;  that  which  is  left 
after  any  process  of  separation  or  purification. 

2.  In  law,  the  part  of  an  estate  or  of  goods  and 
chattels  remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies.  Blackstone. 

RE-SIEGE',  v.  t.  [re  and  siege.]  To  seat  again  ;  to 
reinstate.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RE-SIGN',  (re-zlne',)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  rcsigncr ;  L.  resigno; 
re  and  signo,  to  sign.  The  radical  sense  of  sign  is,  to 
send,  to  drive,  hence,  to  set.  To  resign  is  to  send 
back  or  send  away.] 

1.  To  give  up  ;  to  give  back,  as  an  office  or  com- 
mission, to  the  person  or  authority  that  conferred  it ; 
hence,  to  surrender  an  office  or  charge  in  a  formal 
manner  ;  as,  a  military  officer  resigns  his  commis- 
sion ;  a  prince  resigns  his  crown. 

Phcebus  resigns  his  darts,  and  Jove 

His  thunder  to  the  god  of  love.  Denham. 

2.  To  withdraw,  as  a  claim.  He  resigns  all  pre- 
tensions to  skill. 

3.  To  yield  ;  as,  to  resign  the  judgment  to  the  di- 
rection of  others.  Locke. 

4.  To  yield  or  give  up  in  confidence. 

What  more  re.iMiiohl  \  thin  tlcit  we  should  in  all  things  resign 
ourselves  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Tiltolson. 

5.  To  submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  mind  ; 
Sincere,  though  prmk-iil  ;    u>n>t.uil,  yel  resigned.  Pope. 

6.  To  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur.    Shah. 
RE-SIGN',  (re-sine',)  v.  t.    To  sign  again. 
RE-SIGN',  (re-zine',)  u.     Resignation.     [Obs.] 
RES-IG-NA'TION,  ti.  t  [Fr.]     The  act  of  resigning  or 

giving  up,  as  a  claim  or  possession  ;  as,  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  crown  or  commission. 

2.  Submission;  unresisting  acquiescence ;  as,  a 
blind  resignation  to  the  authority  of  other  men's 
opinions.  Locke. 

3.  Quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence ; 
submission  without  discontent,  and  with  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  divine  dispensations.  This  is 
Christian  resignation. 

RE-SIGN'£D,  (re-zind',)  pp.  Given  up  ;  surrendered  ; 
yielded. 
2.  a.  Submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 

!!  I ',  ::  Ii  ;.VED-LY,  adv.     With  submission. 

RE-SIGN'ER,  n.     One  that  resigns. 

RE-SlGN'ING,  ppr.  Giving  up  ;  surrendering  ;  sub- 
mitting. 

RE-STGN'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  resigning.    [Obs.] 

RE-SILE',  v.  i.     [L.  resilio.] 

To  start  back  ;  to  recede  from  a  purpose.  [Little 
used.]  Ellis. 

RE-SIL'I-ENCE,   1   n.     [L.  resiliens,  resilio;   re  and 

RE-SIL'I-EN-CY,  ,       salio,  to  spring.] 

The  act  of  leaping  or  springing  back,  or  the  act 
of  rebounding  ;  as,  the  resilience  of  a  ball  or  of  sound. 
Bacon. 

RE-SIL'I-ENT,  (re-zil'e-ent,)  a.     [L.  resiliens.] 
Leaping  or  starring  back  ;  rebounding. 

RES-I-Ll"TIO.\,  (ie/.-c-lish'iin,)  n.     [L.  resilio.] 
The  act  of  springing  back  ;  resilience. 

RES'IN,  7i.  [Fr.  resine;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  resina;  Ir. 
roisin;  Gr.  pr/Tirr/,  probably  from  pcto,  to  flow.] 

Resins  are  solid,  inflammable  substances,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
essential  oils.  When  cold,  they  are  more  or  less 
brittle  and  translucent,  and  of  a  color  inclining  to 
yellow.  When  pure,  they  are  nearly  insipid  and  in- 
odorous. They  are  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
and  when  excited  by  friction,  their  electricity  is 
negative.  They  are  heavier  than  water,  and  they 
melt  by  heat.  They  combine  with  the  alkalies,  per- 
forming the  function  of  weak  acids,  and  forming 
soaps.  They  are  soluble  in  many  of  the  acids,  and 
convertible  by  some  into  other  peculiar  acids.  They 
frequently  exude  from  trees  in  combination  with 
essentiaLJ|s,  and  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state. 
They  arej^n posed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxygenation 
of  the  essential  oils.  There  is  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  resins. 

RES'IN-EX-TRA€T'IVE,  a.  Designating  extractive 
matter  in  which  resin  predominates. 

RES-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  resina  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Yielding  resin  ;  as,  a  resiniferous  tree  or  vessel. 


Cyc. 

RES-IN-O-E-LEG'TRIC,  a.  Containing  or  exhibiting 
negative  electricity,  or  that  kind  which  is  produced 
by  the  friction  of  resinous  substances.  Ure.    • 

RES'IN-OUS,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  resin  ; 
like  resin.     Hr.-i-.mns  substances  ate  combustible. 


also  called  vr.gutirr  electricity,  and  is  opposed  t 
vus  or  posit  ire  electricity.  Olmsted. 

LES'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.     By  means  of  resin  ;  as,  resin 
ously  electrified.  Gregory. 


RES 

RES'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of   being   res- 

RES'IN-Y,  a.    Like  resin,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
RES-I-PIS'CENCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  resipisco,  from 

resipio  ;  re  and  sapio,  to  taste.] 

Properly,  wisdom  derived  from  severe  experience  ; 

hence,  repentance.     [Little  used.] 
RE-SIST',  (le-zist',)  ».  t.     [L.  resisto ;  re  and  sisto,  to 

stand  ;  Fr.  resister  ;  Sp.  resistir ;  It.  resisterc.] 

1.  Literally,  to  stand  against ;  to  withstand;  hence, 
to  act  in  opposition,  or  to  oppose.  A  dam  or  mound 
resists  a  current  of  water  passively,  by  standing 
unmoved  and  interrupting  its  progress.  An  army 
resists  the  progress  of  an  enemy  act,  ncly,  by  encoun- 
tering and  defeating  it.  We  resist  measures  by 
argument  or  remonstrance. 

Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?   for  who  hath  resisted  hia  will  ?  — 

2.  To  strive  against;  to  endeavor  to  counteract, 
defeat,  or  frustrate. 

Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  —  Acts  vii. 

3.  To  baffle  ;  to  disappoint. 

God  resisted  the  proud,  but   givcth  jrrace  unto  the  humble.  — 

RE-SIST',  v.  i.    To  make  opposition.  Slw.k. 

RE-SIST'ANCE,  77.  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 
Resistance  is  passive,  as  that  of  a  fixed  body  which 
interrupts  the  passage  of  a  moving  body;  or  active, 
as  in  the  exertion  offeree  to  stop,  repel,  or  defeat 
progress  or  designs. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external 
impression  ;  that  power  of  a  body  which  acts  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  or  pressure  of  another,  or 
which  prevents  the  effect  of  another  [lower;  as,  the 
resistance  of  a  ball  which  receives  tile  force  of  another  ; 
of  wood  to  a  cutting  instrument;  the 
tir  to  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball,  or  of 
water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship. 

RE-SIST' ANT.  n.     He  or  that  which  resists. 


RE-SIST'ED,   pp.      Opposed  ;    counteracted  ;    with- 
stood. 
RE-SIST'ER,  n.     One  that  opposes  or  withstands. 
RE-SIST-f-BIL'I-TY,      (    n.     The   quality  of   resist- 
RE-SIST'I-BLE-NESS,  j        ing. 

The  name  body,  lieing  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  resist* 

ilnlilij  together  in  'lie  same  subject.  Locke. 

2.  Quality  of  being  resistible  ;  as,  the  rcsistibility 
of  grace.  Hammond. 

RE-SIST'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  resisted  ;  as,  a  re- 
sistible force  ;  resistible  grace.  Hale. 
RE-SIST'I-BLY,  adv.     In  a  resistible  manner. 
RE-SIST'INGjPpr.  or  a.     Withstanding;  opposing. 
Resisting  medium;  a  substance  V,  Inch   opposes  the 
passage  of  a  body  through  it.   In  astronomy,  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  medium  supposed  to  be  diffused  through 
the  planetary  spaces.     It  has  been  hitherto  detected 
only  by  the  motion  of  Encke's  comet.          Olmsted, 
RE-SIST'IVE,  a.    Having  the  power  to  resist. 

B.  Jonson. 
RE-SIST'LESS,  o.    That  can   not  be  effectually  op- 
posed or  withstood ;  irresistible. 

Resistless  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

2.  That  can  not  resist;  helpless.  Spenser. 

RE-SIST'LESS-LY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  opposed  or 

denied.  Blackwall. 

RE-SIST'LESS-NESS,  77.     State  of  being  irresistible. 
RE-SoLD',  pp.  of  Resell.     Sold  a  second  time,  or 

sold  after  being  bought. 
RES'O-LU-BLE,  a.     [«.and   L.  solubilis.    See  Re- 

Tliat  may  be  melted  or  dissolved  ;  as,  bodies  res- 
oluble by  fire.  Boyle 
RES'O-LUTE,    a.      [Fr.    rcsolu  ;    It.   resoluto.      The 
Latin  resolutus  has  a  different  signification.      See 
Resolve.] 

Having  a  fixed  purpose  ;  determined  ;  hencn 
bold;  firm  ;  steatly  ;  constant  in  pursuing  a  purpose 

Ready  to  fijht ;  therefore  be  resolute'.  Shale. 

RES'O-LUTE-LY,  ado.     With  fixed  purpose  ;  firmly  ; 
steadily;  with  steady  perseverance.      Persist  reso- 
lutely in  a  course  of  virtue. 
2.  Boldly  ;  firmly. 

Some  of  these  IV.CL.  h.:  e-.:  uiiiii'  l.,  some  1 1 . ?  refu!ute!y  denies. 
Sicifl. 
RES'O-LUTE-NESS,  71.    Fixed  purpose  ;  firm  deter- 
mination ;  unshaken  firmness. 
RES-O-LC'TION,  rc.t  [Fr.,   from    L.  restitutio.      See 
Resolve.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process,  of  separating  the 
parts  which  compose  a  complex  idea  or  a  mixed 
body  ;  the  act  of  reducing  any  compound  or  combi- 
nation to  its  component  parts  ;  analysis ;  as,  the 
resolution  of  complex  ideas  ;  the  resolution  of  any 
mateiial  substance  by  chemical  operations. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  unraveling  or  disentan- 
gling perplexities,  or  of  dissipating  obscurity  in  moral 
subjects  ;  as,  the  resolution  of  difficult  questions  in 
moral  subjects. 

3.  Dissolution  ;  the  natural  process  of  separating 
the  component  parts  of  bodies.  Digby. 
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4.  In  music,  the  resolution  of  a  dissonance  or  dis- 
cord, is  the  passing  of  it  into  a  concord,  usually  after 
it  has  been  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony." 

P.  Cyc. 

5.  In  medicine,  the  disappearing  of  any  tumor 
without  coining  to  suppuration;  the  dispersing  of 
inflammation  ;  the  breaking  up  and  disappearance 
of  a  fever.  Encyc.     Coze. 

6.  Fixed  purpose  or  determination  of  mind  ;  as,  a 
resolution  to  reform  our  lives;  a  resolution  to  under- 
take an  expedition.  Locke. 

7.  The  effect  of  fixed  purpose  ;  firmness,  steadi- 
ness or  constancy  in  execution,  implying  courage. 

They  who  governed  the  parliament,  had 
those  monstrous  things. 

8.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
as,  a  judicial  resolution.  Hale. 

[But  this  word  is  now  seldom  used  to  express  the 
decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  We  use  Judgment, 
Decision,  or  Decree.] 

9.  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legislative 
body,  or  a  formal  proposiiiun  od'ered  for  legislative 
determination.  We  call  that  a  resolution,  which  is 
reduced  to  form  and  offered  to  a  legislative  house  for 
consideration,  and  we  call  it  a  resolution  when 
adopted.  We  say,  a  member  moved  certain  resolu- 
tions ;  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions offered  ;  they  adopted  or  rejected  the  reso- 
lutions. 

10.  The  formal  determination  of  any  corporate 
body,  or  of  any  association  of  individuals ;  as,  the 
resolutions  of  a  town  or  other  meeting. 

11.  In  mathematics,  solution  ;  an  orderly  enumera- 
tion of  several  things  to  be  done,  to  obtain  what  is 
required  in  a  problem.  Hutton. 

12.  In  algebra,  the  resolution  of  an  equation,  is 
the  same  as  reduction  ;  the  bringing  of  the  unknown 
quantity  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the  known 
quantities  on  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equa- 
tion, by  which  is  found  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity.  Day's  Algebra. 

13.  Relaxation  ;  a  weakening.     [Obs.]     Brown. 
Resolution  of  a  force,  or  of  a  motion;  in  mechanics, 

the  separation  of  a  single  force  or  motion  into  two 
or  more,  which  act  in  different  directions. 

Olmsted. 

RES-O-Lu'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  joins  in  the  dec- 
laration of  others.     [Not  in  use.]  Bitrnct. 

RES'O-LU-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  to  dissolve 
or  relax.     [Mot  much  used.)  Johnson. 

RE-SOLVA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  resolved  or  re- 
duced to  first  principles. 

RE-SOL  VA-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  resolva- 
ble. 

RE-SOLVE',   (re-zolv',)  v.  t.      [L   resolvo  ;   re  and 
solvo,  to  loose  ;    Fr.  rcsoudre  ;    It.  rtsolvere ;    Sp.  re- 

1.  To  separate  the  component  parts  of  a  compound 
substance  ;  to  reduce  to  first  principles  ;  as,  to  resolve 
a  body  into  its  component  or  constituent  parts  ;  to  re- 
solve a  body  into  its  elements. 

2.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  complex  idea  ;  to  re- 
duce to  simple  parts  ;  to  analyze. 

3.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  complicated  question  ; 
to  unravel ;  to  disentangle  of  perplexities  ;  to  remove 
obscurity  by  analysis  ;  to  clear  of  difficulties  ;  to  ex- 
plain ;  as,  to  resolve  questions  in  moral  science;  to 
resolve  doubts  ;  to  resolve  a  riddle. 

4.  To  inform  ;  to  free  from  doubt  or  perplexity ; 
as,  to  resolve  the  conscience. 

Resolve  mc,  s!r:ui£>  is,  v.h-nc<:-  and  what  you  are.       Dryden. 

5.  To  settle  in  an  opinion  ;  to  make  certain. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  }our  truth, 

Your  faithful  suvice  and  yum  toil  in  war.  Shale. 

6.  To  put  on  resolution  ;  to  confirm. 


7.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve.  .        Jlrbuthnot, 

8.  To  form  or  constitute  by  resolution,  vote,  or  de- 
termination ;  as,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

9.  In  music,  to  resolve  a  discord  or  dissonance,  is 
to  carry  it  into  a  concord,  usually  after  it  has  been 
heard  in  the  preceding  harmony.  P.  Cyc. 

10.  In  medicine,  to  disperse  or  scatter;  to  discuss  ; 
as  an  inflammation,  or  a  tumor. 

11.  To  relax  ;  to  lay  at  ease.  Spenser. 

12.  In  mathematics,  to  solve  ;  to  enumerate  in  order 
the  several  things  to  be  done,  to  obtain  what  is  re- 
quired in  a  problem.  Button. 

13.  In  algebra,  to  resolve  an  equation,  is  to  bring 
all  the  known  quantities  to  one  side  of  the  equation, 
and  the  unknown  quantity  to  the  other,  without 
destroying  the  equation. 

RE-SOLVE',  (re-zolv',)  v.  i.  To  form  a  resolution  or 
purpose  ;  to  determine  in  mind.  He  resolved  to  aban- 
don his  vicious  course  of  life. 

2.  To  determine  by  vote.  The  legislature  resolved 
to  receive  no  petitions  affer  a  certain  day. 

3.  To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  become  fluid. 

When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first  coagulates,  then 


4.  To  separate  into  its  component  parts,  or  into 
distinct  principles  ;  as,  water  resolves  into  vapor;  a 
substance  resolves  into  gas. 

5.  To  be  settled  in  opinion. 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please.     \Unusual.]      Locke. 
RE-SOLVE',  (re-zolv',)  n.      Fixed   purpose  of  mind  ; 
settled  determination  ;  resolution. 

He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve.  Deoham. 

2.  Legal  or  official  determination  ;  legislative  act 
concerning  a  private  person  or  corporation,  or  con- 
cerning some  private  business.  Public  acts  of  a  leg- 
islature respect  the  State,  and  to  give  them  validity, 
the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  through  all  the  leg- 
islative forms.  Resolves  are  usually  private  acts,  and 
are  often  passed  with  less  formality.  Resolves  may 
also  be  the  acts  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 
whereas  puhlic  acts  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
both  branches.  American  Legislatures. 

3.  The  determination  of  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation ;  resolution. 

RE-SOLV'£D,  (re-zolvd',)p?.  Separated  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  ;  analyzed. 

2.  Determined  in  purpose  ;  as,  I  am  resolved  not  to 
keep  company  with  gamesters.  This  phrase  is  prop- 
erly, ltI have  resolved;"  as  we  say,  a  person  is  de- 
ceased, for  has  deceased  ;  he  is  retired,  for  has  re- 
tired. In  these  phrases,  the  participle  is  rather  an 
adjective. 

3.  Determined  official!!  ,  or  by  vote. 
RE-SOLV'ED-LY,  adv.     With  firmness  of  purpose. 

Orew. 

RE-SOLV'ED-NESS,  n.  Fixedness  of  purpose  ;  firm- 
ness; resolution.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RE-SOLVENT,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  solution.  In  medicine,  that  which  has  power 
to  disperse  inflammation,  and  prevent  the  suppura- 
tion of  tumors  ;  a  discutient.  Coze.     Encyc. 

RE-SOLVER,  n.  One  that  resolves  or  forms  a  firm 
purpose. 

RE-SOLVING,  ppr.  Separating  into  component  parts ; 
analyzing;  removing  perplexities  or  obscurity  ;  dis- 
cussing, as  tumors  ;  determining. 

RE-SOLVING,  n.  The  act  of  determining  or  form- 
ing a  fixed  purpose  ;  a  resolution.  Clarendon. 

RES'O-NANCE,  n.     [L.  resonans.] 

1.  A  resounding ;  a  reverberation  of  sound,  or 
sounds. 

2.  In  music,  the  returning  of  sound  by  the  air  act- 
ing on  the  bodies  of  stringed  musical  instruments. 

Brande. 
RES'O-NANT,    a.       [L.  resonans ;    re   and    sono,   to 
sound.] 

Resounding  ;  returning  sound  ;  echoing  back. 
Milton. 
RE-SORB',   v.   t.       [L.    resorbeo;    re  and  sorbeo,  to 
drink  in.] 
To  swallow  up.  Young. 

RE-SORB'ENT,  a.    Swallowing  up.  Wooihull. 

RE-SORT',  (re-zort',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  ressortir ;  re  and 
sortir,  to  go  or  come  out.] 

1.  To  have  recourse  ;  to  apply  ;  to  betake. 
The  king  thought  it  time 

2.  To  go ;  to  repair. 
The  people  resort  to 

3.  To  fall  back. 


him  again.  —  Mark  3 


The 


ver  resorted  to  the  mother.    [Ob*.] 


o  or  making  appli- 
s,  a  resort  to  other 
tbterfuges  for  eva- 


RE-SORT',  n.  The  act  of  going 
cation  ;  a  betaking  one's  self;  . 
means  of  defence  ;   a  resort  to  s 

2.  Act  of  visiting. 


3.  Assembly;  meeting.  Dryden. 

4.  Concourse  ;  frequent  assembling ;  as,  a  place  of 
resort.  Swift. 

5.  The  place  frequented  ;  as,  alehouses  are  the  re- 
sorts of  the  idle  and  dissolute.  ^L 

6.  Spring;  active  power  or  movelPrt;  a  Galli- 
cism.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

Last  resort;  ultimate  means  of  relief ;  also,  final 
tribunal  ;  that  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

RE-SORT'ER,  n.     One  that  resorts  or  frequents. 

RE-SORT'ING.  ppr.  Going;  having  recourse;  be- 
taking ;  frequenting. 

RE-SOUND',  (re-zound',)  v.  t.  [L.  resono ;  re  and 
sono,   to   sound;    Fr.   resonner ;    It.   risuonare;    Sp. 

1.  To  send  back  sound ;  to  echo. 

And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

2.  To  sound  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with  the  voice 
or  the  sound  of  instruments.  Milton. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  extol  with  sounds  ;  to  spread  the 
fame  of. 


Long  exercised 
RE-SOUND',  0.  i.    To  be  echoed 


Pope. 
ntback,  as 
;  as,  common  fame  resounds  baci;  to  them. 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned.      Milton. 


RES 

3.  To  echo  or  reverberate ;  as,  the  earth  resounded 

with  his  praise. 
Re'SOUND',  v.  t.     [re  and  sound ;  with  the  accent  on 

the  first.  ..tillable.]     To  sound  again.  Jones. 

RE-SOUND',  n.    Return  of  sound  ;  echo. 

Beaum.  ty  Fl. 
RE-SOUND'ED,  pp.     Echoed  ;    returned,  as  sound  ; 

celebrated. 
RE-SOUND'ING,  ppr.     Echoing  ;  returning,  as  sound 
RE-SoURCE',  n.     [Fr.  ressource ;  re  and  source.} 

1.  Any  source  of  aid  or  support  ;  an  expedient  to 
which  a  person  may  resort  for  assistance,  safety,  or 
supply ;  means  yet  untried  ;  resort.  An  enterpris- 
ing man  finds  resources  in  his  own  mind. 

Pallas  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing  and  his  friends  pursued, 
Used  threatcmires  mixed  will,  yreyers,  lie-  last  resource. 

Dryden. 

2.  Resources;  in  the  plural,  pecuniary  means; 
funds  ;  money,  or  any  property  that  can  be  convert- 
ed into  supplies  ;  means  of  raising  money  or  sup- 
plies. Our  national  resources  for  carrying  on  war  are 
abundant.  Commerce  and  manufactures  furnish 
ample  resources. 

RE-SoURCE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  resources.  [A 
word  not  to  be  countenanced.]  Burke. 

RE-SoW',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Resowed  ;  pp.  Resowed  or  Re- 
sown,     [re  and  sow.]     To  sow  again.  Bacon, 

Re-S6W'£D,  (-sorie',)  ) 

RE-SOWN',  (ione'.j    j  &•     Sown  anew" 

Re-SPeAK',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Respoke  ;  pp.  Rei 


[re  and  speak.]     To  answer  ;  to  speak  in 
turn  ;__to  reply.     [Little  used.] 


n,  Re- 
;  in  re- 

Shak. 


2.  To  speak  again  ;  to  repeat. 
RE-SPECT',  v.  t.      [L.  respecto,  or  respectus,  from  re- 
spicio  ;  re  and  specie,  to  view  ;  Fr.  respecter ;  It.  ris- 
pettare  ;  Sp.  respetar.) 

1.  To  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to  in  design  or  pur- 
pose. * 

In  orchards  and  gardens,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty  as 
variety  of  giuuud  i"i  t'niii.-,  trees,  and  herbs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  regard  to,  in  relation  or  connection  ;  to 
relate  to.  The  treaty  particularly  rcsjiccts  our  com- 
merce. 

3.  To  view  or  consider  with  some  degree  of  rever- 
ence ;  to  esteem  as  possessed  of  real  worth. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  Sir  William.  Swift. 

4.  To  look  toward. 

Palladius  advisetli  the  front  of  his  house  should 
south.      [Not  in  use.] 

To  respect  the  person  ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  or  biased  by  a  regard  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  person,  to  the  prejudice 
of  right  and  equity. 

'i'huti  shall  nut  respect  the  person  of  the  poor.  — Lev.  xuc. 


Neither  lielll  God   ) 


RE-SPECT',  7i.  f  [L.  respectus ;  Ft.  respect.] 

1.  Regard  ;  attention.  Shak, 

2.  That  estimation  or  honor  in  which  men  hold 
the  distinguished  worth  or  substantial  good  qualities 
of  others.  It  expresses  less  than  Reverence  and 
Veneration,  which  regard  elders  and  superiors; 
whereas  Respect  may  regard  juniors  and  inferiors. 
Respect  regards  the.  qualities  of  the  mind,  or  the  ac- 
tions which  characterize  those  qualities. 

Seen  without  awe,  ami  served  without  respect.  Prior. 

3.  That  deportment  or  course  of  action  which  pro- 
ceeds from  esteem;  regard;  due  attention;  as,  to 
treat  a  person  with  respect.        m 

These  same  men  (reel  ihe  Sei.h.uli  with  )iu!e  respect.    Nelson. 

4.  Good  will ;  favor. 

The  Lord  had  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering.  —  Gen.  iv. 

5.  Partial  regard  ;  undue  bias  to  the  prejudice  of 
justice  ,  as  the  phrase,  respect  of  persons.  1  Pet.  i. 
James  ii.     Prov.  xxiv. 

6.  Respected  character ;  as,  persons  of  the  best 
respect  in  Rome.  Shak. 

7.  Consideration  ;  motive  in  reference  to  some- 
thing. 

Whatever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them.     Hooker. 

8.  Relation  ;  regard  ;  reference  ;  followed  by  of, 
but  more  properly  by  to. 

They  believed  but  ene  Supreme  Deity,  wliieh,  with  respect  to  the 
beretits  men  nceived  lemi  him, 'ha. 1  several  titles. 

Tillotson. 

RE-SPECT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
respectable  ;  the  state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or 
command  respect.  Cumb%-land.    Kelt. 

RE-SPECT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  respetlabile  ;  Sp.  respc- 
table.'1 

1.  Possessing  the  worth  or  qualities  which  deserve 
or  command  respect ;  worthy  of  esteem  and  honor ; 
as,  a  respectable  citizen  ;  respectable  company. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  long  be  re- 
spected, wi;le. ui  Iremg  trulv  respectable. 

Federalist,  Mailison. 

2.  In  popular  language,  this  word  is  much  used  to 
express  what  is  moderate  in  degree  of  excellence  or 
in  number,  but  not  despicable.  We  say,  a  respecta- 
ble discourse  or  performance,  a  respectable  audience, 
a  respectable  number  of  citizens  convened. 
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,  re.     Respectability. 
With  respect ;  more  gener- 
ally, in  a  manner  to  merit  respect. 
2.  Moderately,  lint  in  a  manner  not  to  he  despised. 

KE-SPEt:T'EI),/j/>.  ur«.   Held  in  honorable  estimation. 

RE-SPEt'T'ER,?i.  One  that  respects  ;  chiefly  used  in 
the  phrase  respecter  of  persons,  which  signifies  a  per- 
son who  regards  the  external  circumstances  of  oth- 
ers in  his  judgment,  and  suffers  his  opinion  to  be 
biased  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  candor,  justice, 
and  equity. 

I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  —  Acts  x. 

RE-SPECT'FyL,  a.  Marked  or  characterized  by  re- 
spect ;  as,  respectful  deportment. 

With  humble  joy  and  with  respectful  fear.  Prior. 

RE-SPECT'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  respect,  in  a  man- 
ner comporting  with  due  estimation.  Dryden. 

RE-SPECT'FIJL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
spectful. 

RE-SPECT'ING,  ppr.  Regarding;  having  regard  to; 
relating  to.  This  word,  like  Concerning,  has  refer- 
ence to  a  single  word  or  to  a  sentence.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "  His  conduct  respecting  us  is  commendable," 
respecting  has  reference  to  coniuct.  But  when  we 
say,"  Respecting  a  further  appropriation  of  money,  it  is 
to 'be  observed,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
Inadequate,"  respecting  has  reference  to  the  whole 
subsequent  clause  or  sentence. 

RE-SPECT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  respectif:  It.  respettivo.] 

1.  Relative  ;  having  relation  to  something  else  ; 
not  absolute  ;  as,  the  respective  connections  of  soci- 
ety. 

2.  Particular ;  relating  to  a  particular  person  or 
thing.  Let  each  man  retire  to  his  respective  place  of 
abode.  The  officers  were  found  in  their  respective 
quarters  ;  they  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  respect- 
ive regiments.  Let  each  give  according  to  his  re- 
spective proportion. 

3.  Worthy  of  respect.     [JVot  in  use.']  Shak. 

4.  Careful  ;  circumspect ;  cautious  ;  attentive  to 
consequences  ;  as,  respective  and  wary  men.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Hooker. 

KE-SPE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  As  relating  to  each;  par- 
ticularly ;  as  each  belongs  to  each.  Let  each  man 
respectively  perform  his  duty. 

The  impre^imis  hum  the  objects  of  the  senses  do  mingle  respect- 
ively every  one  with  its  kind.  Bacon. 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.  Ralegh. 

3.  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  views.  [Obs.] 

4.  With  respect.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
RE-SPE€T'LESS,  a.     Having   no   respect ;    without 

regard  ;  without  reference.     [Little  used.]     Drayton. 
RE-SPE€T'LESS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  having  no 

respect  or  regard  ;  regardlessness.     [Little  used.] 

Shelton. 
RE-SPERSE',  (re-spers',)  v.  t.  [L.  rcspersus,  respcrgo ; 

re  and  spargo,  to  sprinkle.] 

To  sprinkle.     [Rarely  used.]  Taylor. 

RE-SPER'SION,  (-sper'shun,)  n.     [L.  rcspcrsio.'] 

The  act  of  sprinkling.  Johnson. 

RE-SPTR-A-BIL'I-TY,     (  n.      The   quality   of   being 
RE-SPTR'A-BLE-NESS,  j      respirable. 
RE-SPTR'A-BLE,  a.     [from   respire.]      That  may   be 

breathed  ;    fit  for  respiration  or   for  the  support  of 

animal  life  ;  as,  respirable  air. 
RES-PI-RA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  respiratio.] 

1,  The  act  of  breathing  ;  the  act  of  inhaling  air 
into  the  lungs  and  again  exhaling  or  expelling  it,  by 
which  animal  life  is  supported.  The  respiration  of 
fishes  (for  these  can  not  live  long  without  air)  ap- 
pears to  be  performed  by  the  air  contained  in  the 
water  acting  on  the  gills. 

2.  Relief  from  toil.  Milton. 
RES'PI-Ra-TOR,  n.      An  instrument  covering  the 

mouth  with  a  net-work  of  fine  wire  in  front,  through 
which  persons  of  weak  lungs  can  breathe  without 
injury.  The  wire,  being  warmed  by  the  breath, 
tempers  the  cold  air  from  without.  Brande. 

RES-FI'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  for  respiration  ;  per- 
taining to  respiration  ;  as,  respiratory  organs. 

Jlsiat.  Res. 

RE-SPIRE',  r.  i.  [Fr.  respirer;  L.  rcspiro  ,■  re  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
hale it,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  animal  life. 

2.  To  catch  breath.  Spenser. 

3.  To  rest ;  to  take  rest  from  toil.  Milton. 
RE-SPIRE',  v.  t.    To  exhale  ;  to  breathe  out ;  to  send 

out  in  exhalations.  B.  Jonson, 

RE-SPIR'£D,  pp.     Breathed  ;  inhaled  and  exhaled. 
RE-SPIR'ING,  ppr.     Breathing  ;  taking  breath. 
RES'PITE,  (res'pit,)  n.     [Fr.  repit.] 

1.  Pause  ;  temporary  intermission  of  labor,  or  of 
any  process  or  operation  ;  interval  of  Test. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  1  require.  Denkam. 

2.  In  to,  reprieve ;  temporary  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  a  capital  offender.         Milton.     Prior. 

3.  Delay  ;  forbearance  ;  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  beyond  the  legal  time. 

4.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted  to  a 
jury,  beyond  the  proper  term.  Blackstone. 


To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval  of 


To  respite  his  day  labor  uil 

2.  To  suspend  the  executit 
the  time  limited  by  the 


-past.  Milton. 

of  a  criminal  beyond 
to  delay  for  a  time. 
Clarendon. 

If  the  court  may  respite  for  a  day,  they  may  for  a  year.  Clinton. 
3.  To  give   delay  of  appearance  at  court ;  as,  to 
respite  a  jury.  Blackstone. 

RES' PIT-ED,  pp.    Relieved   from   labor;  allowed   a 

Iriiipurary  suspension  of  execution. 
RES'PIT-fNG,;^r.     Relieving  from  labor;  suspend- 
ing the  execution  of  a  capital  offender. 
RE-SPLEN'IJENCE,    \  n.     [L.  rcsplendens,  resplendeo; 
RE-SPLEN'DEN-CY,  ,      re  and  splendeo,  to  shine.] 
Brilliant  luster  ;  vivid  brightness  ;  splendor. 

Son  !   thou  iu  whom  my  glory  I  behold 

In  full  resplendence,  li -if  ul  all  my  might.  Milton. 

RE-SPLEN'DENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Very  bright;  shin- 
ing with  brilliant  luster. 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.  Spenser. 

RE-SPLEN'DENT-LY,  adv.  With  brilliant  luster; 
witii  itrent  brightness. 

RK-SPLIT',  v.  t.     [re  and  split.]     To  split  again. 

RE-SPLIT',  v.  i.     To  split  or  rend  a  second  time. 

Smellic. 

RE-SPOND',  v.  i.  [Fr.  repontlrc  ;  It.  risponderc  ;  Sp. 
responder  ;  L.  respondeo  ;  re  and  spondee,  to  promise, 
that  is,  to  send  to.  Hence  respondeo  is  to  send 
back.] 

1.  To  answer ;  to  reply. 

A  new  affliction  strings  a  new  chord  in  the  heart,  which  responds 
man  woe.  Buckminster. 

2.  To  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay.  Broome. 

3.  To  be  answerable  ;  to  be  liable  to  make  pay- 
ment ;  as,  the  defendant  is  held  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages. 

RE-SPOND',  v.  t.  To  answer  ;  to  satisfy  by  payment. 
The  surety  was  held  to  respond  the  judgment  of 
court.  The  goods  attached  shall  he  held  to  respond 
the  judgment.  Sedgwick.     Mass.  Rep. 

RE-SPOND',  n.     A  short   anthem    interrupting    the 

reading  of   a  chapter,  which  is  not  to  proceed  till 

the  anthem  is  ended.  Wheatly. 

2.  An  answer.     [Mot  in  use.]     Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

RE-SPOND'ED,  pp.      Answered ;    satisfied    by  pay- 


re.     An  answering.    Chalmers. 


RE-SPOND'ENCE, 
RE-SPOND'EN-CY, 
RE-SPON  D'ENT,  a.    Answering ;  that  answers  to  de- 
mand or  expectation. 

Wealth  respondent  to  payment  and  contributions.  Bacon. 

RE-SPOND'ENT,  n.  One  that  answers  in  a  suit, 
particularly  a  chancery  suit. 

2.  In  the  schools,  one  who  maintains  a  thesis  in  re- 
ply, and  whose  province  is  to  refute  objections,  or 
overthrow  arguments.  Watts. 

RE-SPON-I)EN'TIA,  n.  In  commercial  law,  a  loan 
upon  goods  laden  on  board  a  ship.  It  differs  from 
Bottomry,  which  is  a  loan  on  the  ship  itself. 

Bouvicr. 

RE-SPOND'ING,  ppr.     Answering;  corresponding. 

RE-SPONS'AL,  a.  Answerable ;  responsible.  [Mot 
ire  use.]  Heyhn. 

RE-SPONS/AL,  71.     Response  ;  answer.        Brcvint. 
2.  One  who  is  responsible.     [JYot  in  use.]  Barrow. 

RE-SPONSE',  (re-spons', )  71.     [L.  responsum.] 

1.  An  answer  or  reply ;  particularly,  an  oracular 
answer. 

2.  The  answer  of  the  people  or  congregation  to  the 
priest,  in  the  litany  and  other  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice. Addison. 

3.  Reply  to  an  objection  in  formal  disputation. 

Walts. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  kind  of  anthem 
sung  after;  the  lessons  of  matins  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  offfli  Bp.  Fitipatrick. 

5.  In  a  fugue,  a  repetition  of  the  given  subject  by 
another  part.  Busby. 

RE-SPONS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  responsible.]  The 
state  of  being  accountable  or  answerable,  as  for  a 
trust  or  office,  or  for  a  debt.  Burke.     Paley. 

It  is  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  heavy  responsibilities. 

Johnson's  Rep. 
2.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment;  means  of  paying 
contracts. 
RE-SPONS'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  responsus,  respondeo.] 

1.  Liable  to  account ;  accountable  j  answerable  ; 
as  for  a  trust  reposed,  or  for  a  debt.  We  are  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  talents  intrusted  to  us  by  our  Cre- 
ator. A  guardian  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  ward.  The  surety  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  debt  of  his  principal. 

2.  Able  to  discharge  an  obligation  ;  or  having  es- 
tate adequate  to  the  payment  of  a  debt.  In  taking 
bail,  the  officer  will  ascertain  whether  the  proposed 
surety  is  a  responsible  man. 

RE-SPONS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  liable  to 
answer,  repay,  or  account ;  responsibility. 


RE-SI't  JNS'I-RLY,  adv.     In  a  responsible  manner. 
RE-SPON'SIOX,  (-spon'sliuti,)  re.     [L.  rrspousio.] 

1.  The  act  of  answering.     [Mot  used.] 

2.  In  the  i.-iurersiiij  of  Oxford,  an  examination 
about  the  middle  of  the  college  course,  also  called 
the  little-go.     [See  Little-go.]  Lyell. 

RE-SPONS'IVE,  a.     Answering;  making  reply. 
2.  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  else. 

The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

RE-SPONS'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  responsive  manner. 
RE-SPONS'IVE-NESS,  n.      State  of    being  respons- 

RE-SPONS'O-RY,  a.     Containing  answer. 

RE-SPONS'O-RY,  n.  A  response  ;  the  answer  of  the 
eople  to  the  priest  in  the  alternate  speaking,  in 
liurcli  service. 

REST,  re.f  [Sax.  7-est,  rcest,  quiet  ora  lying  down  ;  Dan. 
G.  and  Sw.  rast;  D.  rust.  The  German  has  also 
ruhe,  Sw.  ro,  Dan.  roe,  rest,  repose.  In  W.  araws 
and  arosi  signify  to  stay,  stop,  wait.  This  Teutonic 
word  can  not  be  the  L.  resto,  if  the  latter  is  a  com- 
pound of  re  and  sto  ;  but  is  an  original  word  of  tho 
Class  Rd,  Rs.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Cessation  of  motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  and 
applicable  to  any  body  or  being  ;  as,  rest  from  labor  ; 
rest  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  of  body  or  mind.  A 
body  is  at  rest  when  it  ceases  to  move  ;  the  mind  is 
at  rest  when  it  ceases  to  be  disturbed  or  agitated  ; 
the  sea  is  never  at  rest.     Hence, 

2.  Quiet ;  repose  ;  a  state  free  from  motion  or  dis- 
turbance ;  a  state  of  reconciliation  to  God. 

Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  suuls.  —  Matt,  xi. 

3.  Sleep  ;  as,  retire  to  rest. 

4.  Peace  ;  national  quiet. 

The  land  had  rest  eighty  years. — Judges  iii.    Dent.  xii. 

5.  The  final  sleep;  death.  Dryden. 

6.  A  place  of  quiet ;  permanent  habitation. 

Yq  are  not  as  yet  enmf  to  (In-  >-est,  and  to  (li  -  inheritance  which 
the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.  —  Dent.  xii. 

7.  Any  place  of  repose. 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  Milton. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  leans  or  lies  for  sup- 
port.    1  Kings  vi. 

Their  visor.s  dused,  tlr-ir  lances  in  the  rest.  Dryden. 

9.  In  poetry,  a  short  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading; 


•  In; 


10.  In  philosophy,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the 
same  place. 

11.  Final  hope. 

Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war;  but  this  is  when  princes 
set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

12.  Cessation  from  tillage.    Lev.  xxv. 

13.  The  gospel  church  or  new  covenant  state,  in 
which  the  people  of  God  enjoy  repose,  and  Christ 
shall  be  glorified.     Is.  xi. 

14.  In  music,  a  pause  ;  an  interval  during  which 
the  voice  or  sound  is  intermitted  ;  also,  the  mark  of 
such  intermission. 

REST,  n.      [Fr.  reste,  from  roster,  to  remain,  L.  resto.] 

1.  That  which  is  left,  or  which  remains  after  the 
separation  of  a  part,  either  in  fact  or  in  contempla- 
tion ;  remainder. 

Religion  givi-s  pan  of  its  r< ward  in  hand —  the  present  comfort  of 
having  done  our  duty,  and  tor  the  rest,  it  oilers  us  the  best 
security  that  Heaven  can  give.  Tillolson. 

2.  Others ;  those  not  included  in  a  proposition  or 
description.  [In  this  sense,  rest  is  a  noun,  but  with 
a  singular  termination,  expressing  plurality.] 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers.  Slillinvfiect. 

Armed  like  the  reel,  die  Tiuj.m  prima.-  appears.  Dryden. 

eRom."xi. 
REST,  n.  i.     [Sax.  restan,  hrestan.  to  pause,  to  cease, 
to  be  quiet;  D.  rusten;  G.  rasten ;   Sw.  rasta.     See 
Class  Rd,  No.  81,  82.] 

1.  To  cease  from  action  or  motion  of  any  kind  ;  to 
stop  ;  a  word  applicable  to  any  body  or  being,  and  to  any 
kind  of  motion. 

2.  To  cease  from  labor,  work,  or  performance. 

God  rested  on    (lie  s-a'enlli  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 

made.— Gen.  ii. 
So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. — Ex.  xvi. 

3.  To  be  quiet  or  still ;  to  be  undisturbed. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  diere.  Milton. 

4.  To  cease  from  war ;  to  be  at  peace. 

And  the  land  rested  from  war.  — Josh.  xi. 

5.  To  be  quiet  or  tranquil,  as  the  mind  ;  not  to  be 
agitated  by  fear,  anxiety,  or  other  passion. 

6.  To  lie  ;  to  repose  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a  bed 

7.  To  sleep ;  to  slumber. 

Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.  Milton. . 

8.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep ;  to  die  or  be  dead. 

Glad  I  lay  me  down, 
As  in  mv  mother's  lap ;  there  I  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  Milton. 

9.  To  lean  ;   to  recline  for  support  ;   as,  to  rest 
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against  a  tree.    The  truth  of  religion  rests  on  divine 
testimony. 

10.  To  stand  on  ;  to  be  supported  by ;  as,  a  column 
rests  on  its  pedestal. 

11.  To  be  satisfied  ;   to  acquiesce;  as,  to  rest  on 
Heaven's  determination.  Addison. 

12.  To  lean  ;   to  trust ;   to  rely  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a 


n's  promise. 


13. 


Isa. 


14.  To  terminate  ;  to  come  to  an  end.    Eiek.  xvi. 

15.  To  hang,  lie,  or  be  fixed. 

Over  a  teut  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day.  Milton. 

16.  To  abide  ;  to  remain  with, 
m  Elisha.  —  2  Kings 

17.  To  be  calm  or  composed  in  mind ;  to  enjoy 
peace  of  conscience. 

To  rest  with ;  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  depend  up- 
on ;  as,  it  rests  with  him  to  decide. 
REST,  v.  i.     [Fr.  raster.] 

To  be  left ;  to  remain.     [  Obs.]  Milton. 

REST,  v.  t.     To  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  quiet. 

Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  riles,  to  rest  my  w.iinlf  nte.r  sli.ide.  Dryden. 


Walk*. 

Stagnant ;  remaining  without  a  now  or  current. 
[Not  much  used.]  Boyle. 

RE-STAG'NaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  restagno ;  re  and  stagno, 
to  stagnate.] 
To  stand  or  remain  without  flowing.     Wiseman. 
[This  word  is  superseded  by  Stagnate.] 
RE-STAG-Na'TION,  it.    Stagnation,  which  see. 
RES'TANT,  a.     [L.  restarts,  resto.] 

In  botany,  remaining,  as  footstalks  after  the  fructi- 
fication has  fallen  oil";  persistent.  Lee. 
RES' TAU-RANT,  (res'to-r'ang,)  n.    [Fr.]    An  eating- 

RES-TAU' RA-TEUR,  (res-tor'a-tur,)  n.    [Fr.,  a  re- 
storer.]    The  keeper  of  an  eating-house,"  or  house 
for  occasional  refreshment. 
RES-TAU-Ra'TION,  n.     [L.  restattro.] 
Restoration  to  a  former  good  state. 
[The  present  orthography  is  Restoration,  which 

REST'ED,  pp.   Laid  on  for  support ;  reposed  ;  relieved 

by  rest. 
Rk-STHJI',8.  t.    [reand; 

REST'FIJL,  a.     [from  rest.]     Cluiet ;  being  at  rest. 
Shale. 
REST'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet. 

Herbert. 
REST'-HAR'ROW,  n.  A  prickly  European  plant,  of 

the  genus  Ononis,  with  long,  tough  roots. 
REST'-HOUSE,  n.     In  India,  an  empty  house  for  the 

accommodation  of  travelers  ;  a  choltry  or  serai. 
REST'IFF,  a.     [Fr.  retif;   It.  restivo,  restio ;  from  L. 

Unwilling  to   go,   or  only  running   back  ;   obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  move  forward  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a 
restiff  steed.     More  usually  written  Restive,  which 
see. 
REST'IFF,  n.     A  stubborn  horse. 
REST'IFF-NESS,   n.      [See   Restiveness.]      Obsti- 
nate reluctance  or  indisposition  to  move. 
2.  Obstinate  unwillingness.  Bacon. 

RE-STINC'TION,  n.     [L.  restinctio,  restinguo  ;  re  and 
eztinguo.] 

The  act  of  quenching  or  extinguishing. 
REST'ING,  ppr.     Ceasing  to  move  or  act ;  ceasing  to 
be   moved   or  agitated  ;   lying ;  leaning ;  standing ; 
depending  or  relying. 
REST'ING-PLaCE,  n.    A  place  for  rest. 
RE-STW'GUISH,  (re-sting'gwish,)  v.  U     [L.  restin- 
guo ',  re  and  eztinguo.] 
To  quench  or  extinguish.  Field. 

RES'TI-TUTE,  v.  t.     [L.  restituo;  re  and  statuo,  to 
set.] 
To  restore  to  a  former  state.   Wot  used.]    Dyer. 
RES-TI-Tfj'TION,  n.     [L.  restitutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  returning  or  restoring  to  a  person 
some  thing  or  right  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly 
deprived  ;  as,  the  restitution  of  ancient  rights  to  the 
crown.  Spenser. 

Restitution  is  made  by  restoring  a  specific  thing 
taken  away  or  lost.. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an  equiv- 
alent for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  ;  indemnifica- 
tion. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes.  Sandys. 

3.  The  act  of  recovering  a  former  state  or  posture. 
[Unusual.]  Grew. 

Restitution  of  all  things ;  the  putting  the  world  in 
a  holv  and  nappy  state)    Acte  iii. 
RES'TI-TU-TOR,  n.      One  who  makes  restitution. 

[Little  used.] 
REST'IVE,  a.     [It.  restivo,  restio  ;  from  L.  resto.] 

1.  Unwilling  to  go,  or  only  running  hack  ;  obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  move  forward  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a 


RES 

restive  steed.    It  seems  originally  to  have  been  used 
of  horses  that  would  not  be  driven  forward 

All  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 

Labored  to  draw  time  rtslice  nations  on.  Roscommon. 

2.  Unyielding;  as,  restive  stubbornness.  V  Estrange. 

3.  Being  at  rest,  or  less  in  action.     [JVuf.  in  use.] 

Brown. 
REST'IVE-NESS,  n.    Obstinate  reluctance  or  indis- 
position to  move. 
2.  Obstinate  unwillingness. 
REST'LESS,  a.     [from  rest ;  Sax.  restleas.] 

1.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  continually  moving;  as,  a 
restless  child. 

2.  Being  without  sleep;  uneasy. 

Restless  he  passed  die  remnant  of  the  night.  Dryden. 

3.  Passed  in  unquietness ;  as,  the  patient  has  had 
a  rest/ess  night.. 

4.  Uneasy  ;  unquiet ;  not  satisfied  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  peace ;  as,  a  restless  prince  ;  restless  ambition ; 
restless  passions. 

5.  Uneasy  ;  turbulent ;  as,  restless  subjects. 

6.  Unsettled  ;  disposed  to  wander  or  to  change 
place  or  condition. 

Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  Dryden. 

REST'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  rest ;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  exists  and  turns  itself  restlessly  from  one  thing  to 
another.  SouUt. 

REST'LESS-NESS,  n.  Uneasiness  ;  unquietness  ;  a 
state  of  disturbance  or  agitation,  either  of  body  or 
mind. 

2.  Wont  of  sleep  or  rest ;  uneasiness.      Harvey. 

3.  -Motion  ;  agitation ;  as,  the  restlessness  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  Boyle. 

RE-SToR'A-BLE,  a.  [from  restore.]  That  may  be 
restored  to  a  former  good  condition  ;  as,  restorable 
land.  Swift. 

RE-SToR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  restora- 
ble. 

RE-SToR'AL,  n.   Restitution.    [Not  in  use.]     Barrow. 

RES-TO-RA'TION,  n.t[Fr.  restoration  ;  L.  restauro.] 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 

Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden. 

So  we  speak  of  the  restoration  of  a  man  to  his  of- 
fice, or  to  a  good  standing  in  society. 

2.  Renewal ;  revival  ;  reestablishinent ;  as,  the  res- 
toration of  friendship  between  enemies;  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  after  war;  the  restoration  of  a  declining 

3.  Recovery  ;  renewal  of  health  and  soundness ; 
as,  restoration  from  sickness  or  from  insanity. 

4.  Recovery  from  a  lapse  or  any  bad  state ;  as,  the 
restoration  of  man  from  apostasy. 

5.  In  theology,  universal  restoration,  the  final  re- 
covery of  all  men  from  sin  and  alienation  from  God 
to  a  state  of  happiness  ;  universal  salvation. 

6.  In  England,  the  return  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
looTl,  and  tile  reestablishinent  of  monarchy. 

RES-TO-RA'TION-IST,  n  A  Universalis!  who  be- 
lieves in  a  temporary  future  punishment,  but  in  a 
final  restoration  of  all  to  the  favor  and  presence  of 
God. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE,  a.  That  has  power  to  renew 
strength  and  vigor.  Encnc. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  efficacious  in  re- 
storing strength  and  vigor,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital 
powers.  •Arbuthnot. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  tends  to  renew  strength  or  vigor. 

RE-SToR'A-TO-RY,  a.     Restorative.     [Bad.] 

RE-SToRE',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  rcstaurcr ;  It.  restaurare ;  Pp. 
and  Port,  restaurar  ;  L.  restauro.  This  is  a  compound 
of  re  and  the  root  of  store,  story,  history.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  set,  to  lay  or  to  throw,  as  in  Gr.  ore- 
peoc,  solid.] 

1.  To  return  to  a  person,  as  o  specific  thing  which 
he  has  lost,  or  which  has  been  taken  from  him  and 
unjustly  detained.  We  restore  lost  ^tetolen  goods 
to  the  owner. 

Now,  therefore,  restore  t 

2.  To  replace  ;  to  rett 
former  place. 

Pharaoh  shall  restore  thee  to  thy  place.  —Gen.  xl. 

3.  To  bring  back. 

The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  back  or  recover  from  lapse,  degener- 
acy, declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  former  state. 


man  his  wife.  —  Gen.  xx. 
as  a  person  or  thing  to  a 


Our  fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 

5.  To  heal ;  to  cure  ;  to  recover  from  disease. 

His  hand  was  restored  whole  tike  as  the  other.  —  Matt.  xil. 

6.  To  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  for  a  thing 
taken,  by  returning  something  else,  or  something  of 
different  value. 

He  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 
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8.  To  repair ;  to  rebuild  ;  as,  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem.     Dun.  ix. 

9.  To  revive  ;  to  resuscitate  ;  to  bring  back  to  life. 

Whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life.  —  2  Kings  viii. 

10.  To  return  or  bring  baek  after  absence.  Heb.  xiii. 

11.  To  bring  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  amendment  of 
life.     Oat.  vi. 


restored. 

13.  To  recover  or  renew,  as  passages  of  an  author 
obscured  or  corrupted  ;  as,  to  restore  the  true  read- 
ing. 

14.  In  the  fine  arts,  to  bring  back  from  a  state  of 
injury  or  decay ;  as,  to  restore  a  painting,  statue,  &c. 

RE'-STORE',  v.  t.  [re  and  store.]  To  store  again. 
The  goods  taken  out  were  re-stored. 

KlZ-SToV.'  ED,  pp.  Returned  ;  brought  back  ;  retrieved; 
recovered  ;  cured  ;  renewed  ;  reestablished. 

RE-SToRE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  restoring ;  restora- 
tion.    [Not  used.]  Brown. 

RE-SToR'ER,  n.  One  that  restores ;  one  that  returns 
what  is  lost  or  unjustly  detained  ;  one  who  repairs 
or  reestablishes. 

RE-SToR'ING,P/jr.  Returning  what  is  lost  or  taken; 
bringing  back;  recovering;  curing;  renewing;  re- 
pairing ;  reestablishing. 

RE-STRALN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  restraindre;  It.  ristrignere, 
restringcre ;  Sp.  restrinir,  restringir  ,'  L.  restringo  ; 
re  and  stringo,  to  strain.  The  letter  g  appears  from 
the  participle  to  be  casual  ;  stringo,  for  strigo. 
Hence,  slrktus,  strict,  stricture.  If  the  two  letters  st 
are  removed,  the  word  rigo  coincides  exactly,  in 
primary  sense,  with  L.  rego,  rectus,  rigid,  and  the 
root  of  reach,  stretch,  straight.] 

1.  To  hold  back  ;  to  check  ;  to  hold  from  action, 
proceeding,  or  advancing,  either  by  physical  or  moral 
force,  or  by  any  interposing  obstacle.  Thus  we  re- 
strain a  horse  by  a  bridle  ;  we  restrain  cattle  from 
wandering  by  fences  ;  we  restrain  water  by  dams 
and  dikes  ;  we  restrain  men  from  crimes  and  tres- 
passes by  laws  ;  we  restrain  young  people,  when  we 
can,  by  arguments  or  counsel ;  we  restrain  men  and 
their  passions ;  we  restrain  the  elements  ;  we  at- 
tempt to  restrain  vice,  but  not  always  with  success. 

2.  To  repress  ;  to  keep  in  awe  ;  as,  to  restrain  of- 
fenders. 

3.  To  suppress ;  to  hinder  or  repress ;  as,  to  re- 
strain excess. 

4.  To  abridge  ;  to  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoy- 
ment ;  as,  to  restrain  one  of  his  pleasure  or  of  his 
liberty.  Clarendon.     Shah. 

5.  to  limit ;  to  confine. 

Not   only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral   universality  is 
also  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the  predicate.        Walts. 

6.  To  withhold  ;  to  forbear. 

Thou  restrainest  prayer  before  God.  —  Job  XT. 
EE-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  restrained. 

RE-STRaIN'£D,  ■pp.  Held  back  from  advancing  or 
wandering  ;  withheld  ;  repressed  ;  suppressed  ; 
abridged  ;    confined. 

RE-STRAIN'ED-LY,  adv.  With  restraint ;  with  lim- 
itation. Hammond. 

RE-STRaIN'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  restrains. 

Brown. 

RE-STRAIN'ING,  ppr.  Holding  back  from  proceed- 
ing ;  checking  ;  repressing  ;  hindering  from  motion 
or  action  ;  suppressing. 

2.  a.  Abridging  ;  limiting  ;  as,  a  restraining 
statute. 

3.  That  checks  or  hinders  from  sin;  as,  restrain- 

RE-ST  RaIN'MENT,  n.    Act  of  restraining. 
RE-STRAINT',  n.t  [from  Fr.  restreint.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  holding  back  or  hinder- 
ing from  motion,  in  any  manner;  hinderance  of 
the  will,  or  of  any  action,  physical,  moral,  or  mental. 

2.  Abridgment  of  liberty  ;  as,  the  restraint  of  a 
man  by  imprisonment  or  by  duress. 

3.  Prohibition  ;  a  rule  which  restrains. 

What  moved  our  joe  ills  to  (r  Mispress  his  will 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  Ihe  world  besides.  Milton. 

4.  Limitation  ;  restriction. 

If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained,  within  any  bold 


5.  That  which  restrains,  hinders,  or  represses. 
The  laws  are  restraints  upon  injustice. 

RE-STRICT',   v.   t.      [L.   restrictus,   from  restringo. 
See  Restrain.] 

To  limit ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  within  bounds  ; 
as,  to  restrict  words  to  a  particular  meaning  ;  to  re- 
strict a  patent  to  a  certain  diet. 

RE-STRICT'ED,  pp.     Limited  ;  confined  to  bounds. 

RIvSTUICT'ING,;>/ir.     Confining  to  limits. 

RE-STRIC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  restrictus.] 

1.  Limitation  ;  confinement  within  bounds. 
This  is  lo  have  the  same  restriction  as  all  other  recreations. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Restriction  of  words,  is  the  limitation  of  their  sig- 
nification in  a  particular  manner  or  degree. 

2.  Restraint ;  as,  restrictions  on  trade. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  TREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DCVE,  WOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


I  See   Tttble  nf  ri/iioiii/ms. 
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i   RE-STRICT'IYE,  a.     [Fr.  restrictif.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  limiting,  or  of  expressing 
limitation  ;  as,  a  restrictive  particle. 

2.  Imposing  restraint ;  as,  restrictive  laws  of  trade. 

3.  Styptic.     [Not  nsed.]  JViseman. 
RE-STRICT'IVE-LY,  adv.     With  limitation. 

Gov,  of  the  Tongue. 

KE-STRINGE',(re-strinj',)».t.     [L.  restringo,  supra.] 
To  confine;  to  contract ;  to  astringe. 

RE-STRlN'GEN-CY,n.    The  quality  or  power  of  con- 
tracting. Petty. 

R  lO-STK  IN'GENT,  a.     Astringent ;  styptic. 

RE-STKIN'GENT,  n.    A  medicine  that  operates  as 
an  astringent  or  styptic.  Harvey. 

RE-STRIVE',  v.  i.    [re  and  strive.]    To  strive  anew. 
Saekville. 

REST'Y,  a.    The   same  as  Restive  or  Restiff,  of 
which  it  is  a  contraction. 

RE-SUBJECTION,  re.     [re  and  subjection.]     A  sec- 
ond subjection.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-SUB-LI-MA'TION,  re.     A  second  sublimation. 

RE-SUB-LIME',  v.  t.    [re  and  sublime.]      To  sub- 
lime again  ;  as,  to  rcsublime  mercurial  sublimate. 
Newton. 

RE-SUB-LTM'.ED,  pp.     Sublimed  a  second  time. 

RE-SUB-LiM'ING,  ppr.     Subliming  again. 

Re-SU-Da'TION,  b.     [L.  resudatus,  resudo ;  re  and 
sudo,  to  sweat.] 
The  act  of  sweating  again. 

RE-SULT',  v.  i.     [Fr.  resulter  ;  L.  rcsulto,  resilio ;  re 
and  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  back  ;  to  rebound. 

The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound.  Pope. 

2.  To  proceed,  spring,  or  rise,  as  a  consequence, 
from  facts,  arguments,  premises,  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, consultation,  or  meditation.  Evidence 
results  from  testimony,  or  from  a  variety  of  concur- 
ring circumstances  ;  pleasure  results  from  friendship  ; 
harmony  results  from  certain  accordances  of  sounds. 

Pleasure  and  peace  naturally  result  from  a  boly  and  good  lite. 
TUloUon. 

3.  To  come  out,  or  have  an  issue  ;  to  terminate ; 
followed  by  in ;  as,  this  measure  will    esult  in  good, 

RE-STILT',  n.t  Resilience  ;  act  of  flying  back. 

of  the  result  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

2.  Consequence  ;  conclusion  ;  inference  ;  effect ; 
that  which  proceeds  naturally  or  logically  from  facts, 
premises,  or  the  state  of  things  ;  as,  the  result  of 
reasoning;  the  result  of  reflection  ;  the  result  of  a 
consultation  or  council ;  the  result  of  a  legislative 
debate. 


3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or 
deliberative  assembly  ;  as,  the  result  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical council.  New  England: 

RE-SULT' A  MCE,  n      The  act  of  resulting. 

RE-SULT'ANT,  n  m  mechanics,  a  force  which  is 
the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more  forces,  acting  in 
different  directions. 

RE-SULT'ANT,  a.  7'hat  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  ;  as,  a  resultant  force,  &c. 

RE-SULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Proceeding  as  a  conse- 
qnence,  effect,  or  conclusion  of  something;  coming 
to  a  determination. 

2  In  law,  resulting  use,  is  a  use  which  returns  to 
him  who  raised  it,  after  its  expiration  or  during  the 
impossibility  of  vesting  in  the  person  intended. 

RE-SOM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  resume.]  That  may  be 
taken  hack,  or  that  may  be  taken  up  again. 

RE-tSU-ME1,  (ra-zu-ma',)  [Fr.]  A  summing  up;  a 
condensed  statement. 

RE-SOME',  (re-zume',)t!.  t.     [L.rc 
to  take.] 
1.  To  take  back  what  has  been 


'  and  sumo, 


Thes 


>  lone, ' 


2.  To  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 

They  resume  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently.     Davena.nl. 

3.  To  take  again  after  absence ;  as,  to  resume  a 
seat. 

Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  Passion  fled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption ;  to  begin 
again  ;  as,  to  resume  an  argument  or  discourse. 
[This  is  nam  its  must  frequent  use.] 

RE-SOM'ED,   (re-zumd',)   pp.     Taken    back;    taken 

•  again  ;  begun  again  after  interruption. 

RE-SOM'ING,  ppr.     Taking  back  ;  taking  again  ;  be- 
ginning again  tiller  interruption. 

RE-SUM'MON,  v.  t.    To  summon  or  call  again. 
2.  To  recall ;  to  recover.  Bacon. 

RE-SUM'MON-£D,  pp.      Summoned   again  ;   recov- 
ered. 

Re-SUM'MON-ING,  ppr.     Recalling;   recovering. 

RE-SUMP'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  front  L.  resumptus.] 

The  act  of  resuming,  taking  back,  or  taking  again; 
as,  the  resumption  of  a  grant. 

RE-SUMP'TIVE,  a.    Taking  back  or  again. 
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RE-SO'PI-NATE,  a.  [L.  rcsupinatus,  resupino ;  re 
and  supino,  supinus,  lying  on  the  back.] 

In  botany,  inverted  in  position  by  a  twisting  of  the 
stock,  as  the  flowers  of  Orchis.  Lindley. 

RE-SU-PI-NA'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  The  state  of  lying 
on  the  back ;  the  state  of  being  resupinate  or  re- 
versed, as  a  corol. 

RE-SU-PINE',  a.    Lying  on  the  back. 

RES-UR-REC'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  resurrcctus, 
resurgo :  re  and  surgo,  to  rise.] 

A  rising  again  ;  chiefly,  the  revival  of  the  dead  of 
the  human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave,  par- 
ticularly at  the  general  judgment.  By 
tion  of  Christ  we   have  assurance  of  the  future 


RES-UR-REC'TION-IST,  n.  One  whose  business  is 
to  steal  bodies  from  Hi!-  strive.    [Low.] 

RE-SUR-VEY',  (-sur-va',)  v. A,  [re  and  survey.]  To 
survey  again  or  anew  :  to  review.  Shak. 

RK-SUR-VEY',  (-sur-va',)*.   A  second  survey. 

Kk-SUR-VEY'ED,  (-vade',;  pp.     Surveyed  again. 

RE-StJR-VJ5Y'l\G,/i/ir.  Surveying  anew  ;  reviewing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  rcsuscito  ;  re  and  susato, 
to  raise.] 

To  revivify  ;  to  revive  ;  particularly,  to  recover 
from  apparent  death  ;  as,  to  resuscitate  a  drowned 
person  ;  to  rrsusritate  withered  plants. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TED,  pp.  Revived  ;  revivified  ;  re- 
produced. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TING,  ppr.  Reviving;  revivifying; 
reproducing. 

RE-SUS-CI-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reviving  from 
a  state  of  apparent  death  ;  the  state  of  being  revivi- 
fied. Pope. 

RE-SUS'CI-Ta-TIVE,  a.  Reviving;  revivifying; 
raising  from  apparent  death  ;  reproducing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TOIt,  n.     One  who  resuscitates, 

RE-TAIL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  retailler;  re  and  tailler,  to  cut; 
It.  ritagliare.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  from  the 
sense  of  cutting  or  dividing  ;  opposed  to  selling  by 
wholesale :  as,  to  retail  cloth  or  groceries. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand.  Pope. 

3.  To  tell  in  broken  parts  ;  to  tell  to  many  ;  as,  to 
retail^  slander  or  idle  reports. 

RE'TaIL,  7i.  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small  quan- 
tities or  parcels,  or  at  second  hand.  Addison. 

RE-TaIL'fD,  pp.     Sold  in  small  quantities. 

RE-TAIL'ER  or  RE'TAIL-ER,  re.  [This  word,  like 
the  noun  retail,  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  accented 
on  the  first  syllable  in  America.] 

One  who  sells  goods  by  small  quantities  or  parcels. 

RE-TaIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Selling  in  small  quantities. 

RE-TAIL'MENT,  re.     Act  of  retailing. 

RE-TAIN',  v.  1. T  [Fr.  rctenir;  It.  ritencre ;  Sp.  retener ; 
L.  retineo  ;  re  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  in  possession  ;  not  to  lose  or 
part  with  or  dismiss.  The  memory  retains  ideas 
which  facts  or  arguments  have  suggested  to  the  mind. 

2.  To  keep,  as  an  associate  ;  to  keep  from  depart- 


ure. 


Whom  I  would  have  retaine, 
3.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hold. 
An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  tlu 


■Phil. 


4.  To  hold  from  escape.  Some  substances  retain 
heat  much  longer  than  others.  Metals  readily  re- 
ceive and  transmit  heat,  but  do  not  long  retain  it. 
Seek  cloths  that  retain  their  color. 

5.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defense.  Addison. 

6.  To  engage  ;  to  employ  by  a  fee  paid  ;  as,  to  re- 
tain a  counselor. 

RE-TAIN',  v.  i.     To   belong  to;  to   depend   on;  as, 
coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  relish,  re- 
taining to  bitterness.  Boyle. 
[Not  in  use.     We  now  use  Pertain.] 
2.  To  keep  ;  to  continue.      [Not  in  use.] 

RE-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  retained.  Ashe. 

RE-TaIN'£D,  pp.  Held  ;  kept  in  possession  ;  kept  as 
an  associate  ;  kept  in  pay  ;  kept  from  escape. 

RE-TAIN'ER,  n.  One  who  retains;  as  an  executor, 
who  retains  a  debt  due  from  the  testator.  Blackstone. 

2.  One  who  is  kept  in  service  ;  an  attendant ;  as, 
the  retainers  of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

3.  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger  on.    Shak. 

4.  A  servant,  not  a  domestic,  but  occasionally  at- 
tending and  wearing  his  master's  livery. 

Cowel.     Brande. 

5.  Among  lawyers,  a  fee  paid  to  engage  a  lawyer  or 
counselor  to  maintain  a  cause. 

6.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  in  de- 
pendence. Bacon. 

RE-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Keeping  in  possession; 
keeping  as  an  associate;  keeping  from  escape;  hir- 
ing ;  engaging  counsel  ;  as,  a  retaining  fee. 

RE-TAKE',  v.  t.;pret.   Retook  ;  pp.   Retaken,     [i 
and  take.]     To  take  again. 


Clarendon. 
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2.  To  take  from  a  captor  ;  to  recapture  ;  as,  to  re- 
take  a  slop  or  prisoners. 

RE-TAK'/.-W,/!/,.     Taken  again;  recaptured. 

RE-TaK'ER,  h.    One  who  takes  again  what  has  been 
taken  ;  a  recaptor.  Kent. 

RE-TAK'ING,  ppr.     Taking  again;    taking  from  a 
captor. 

RE-TAK'ING,  re.     A  taking  again  :  recapture. 

RE-TAL'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  rctalio  ;  re  and  talio, 
from  talis,  like.] 

To  return  like  for  like  ;  to  repay  or  requite  by  an 
act  of  the  same  kind  as  has  been  received.  It  is  now 
seldom  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is,  to  return 
evil  for  evil  ;  as,  to  retaliate  injuries.  In  war,  ene- 
mies often  retaliate  the  death  or  inhuman  treatment 
of  prisoners,  the  burning  of  towns,  or  the  plunder  of 
goods. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  authors, 
whose  works  ;ir  so  soon  tor:  -Hen  tint  we  are  in  danger  of 
appearing  the  first  aggressors.  Suift. 

RE-TAL'I-ATE,  v.  i.    To  return  like  for  like ;  as,  to 

retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 
RE-TAL'I-A-TED,  pp.    Returned,  as  like  for  like. 
RE-TAL'I-A  TING,  ppr.     Returning  like  for  like. 
RE-TAL-I-A'TION,  re.     The  return  of  like  for  like ; 
the  doing  that  to  another  which  he  has  done  to  us; 
requital  of  evil.  South. 

2.  In  a  good  sense,  return  of  good  foi  good. 
God  takes  what  is  dene  to  oilers  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  prono- 


RE-' 

RE-TAL'I-A-TO  RY,  a.    Returning  like  for  like ;  as, 

retaliatory  measures  ;  retaliatory  edicts. 

Canning.      Walsh. 
RE-TARD',  v.   t.     [Fr.   retarder ;   L.  retardo ;  re  and 

tarda,  to  delay  ;  tardus,  slow,  late.     See  Target.] 

1.  To  diminish  the  velocity  of  motion  ;  to  hinder; 
to  render  more  slow  in  progress  ;  as,  to  retard  the 
march  of  an  army  ;  to  retard  the  motion  of  a  ship. 
The  resistance  of  air  retards  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ball.     It  is  opposed  to  Accelerate. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late ;  as, 
to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age  ;  to  retard  a  rupture 
between  nations.     My  visit  was  retarded  by  business. 

RE-TARD',  v.  i.     To  stay  back.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-TARD-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  abating  the  velo- 
city of  motion  ;  hinderance  ;  the  act  of  delaying  ;  as, 
the  retardation  of  the  motion  of  a  ship ;  the  retarda- 
tion of  hoary  hairs.  Bacon. 

RE-TaRI)'A-TIVE,  a.     That  retards. 

RE-TARD'ED,  pp. ma.  Hindered  in  motion  ;  delayed. 

RE-TARD'ER,  n.  One  that  retards,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays. 

RE-TARD'ING,  ppr.  Abating  the  velocity  of  motion  ; 
hindering;  delaying. 

RE-TARD'MENT,  re.  The  act  of  retarding  or  delay- 
ing. Cowley. 

RETCH,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hrwean;  Dan.  reklter,  to  reach,  to 
stretch,  to  retell,  to  vomit ;  the  same  word  as  reach  ; 
the  present  orthography,  retch,  being  wholly  arbitra- 
ry.    See  Reach.] 

To  make  an  effort  to  vomit;  to  heave  ;  as  the  stom- 
ach ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting  ;  properly,  to  Reach. 

RETCH'LESS,  careless,  is  not  in  use.  [See  Reck- 
less.] Dryden. 

RE-Te'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Resembling  net-work. 

RE-TEO'TION,  n.  [L.  rctectus,  from  retego,  to  un- 
cover ;  re  and  tcgo,  to  cover.] 

The  act  of  disclosing  or  producing  to  view  some- 
thing concealed  ;  as,  the  reteciion  of  the  native  color 
of  the  body.     •  Boyle. 

RE'TE  MU--eO'SUM,  re.  [L.]  The  layer  of  the 
skin  intermediate  between  the  cutis  and  the  cuticle, 
the  principal  seat  of  color  in  man.  Parr. 

RE-TENT',  re.     That  which  is  retained.        Kirwan. 

RE-TEN'TION,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rctentio,  retineo ;  re 
and  tereco,  to  hold.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping. 

2.  The  power  of  retaining;  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  power  of  retaining ;  or  that 
state  of  contraction  in  the  elastic  or  muscular  parts 
of  the  body,  by  which  they  hold  their  proper  contents 
and  prevent  involuntary  evacuations  ;  undue  reten- 
tion of  some  natural  discharge.  Encyc.     Coze. 

4.  The  act  of  withholding;  restraint.  Shak. 

5.  Custody  ;  confinement.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
RE-TEN'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  retentif] 

Having  the  power  to  retain  ;  as,  a  retentive  memo- 
ry ;  the  retentive  faculty  ;  the  retentive  force   of  the 
stomach  :  a  body  retentive  of  heat  or  moisture. 
RE-TEN'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  retentive  manner. 
RE-TEN'TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  retention  ; 

as,  retcntivcuess  of  memory. 
RE-TEX'TIjTRE,  re.     A  second  or  new  texture. 

Carlisle. 

RE'TI-A-RY,  (re'she-a-ry,)  re.     In  entomology,  the  re- 

tiaries  are  spiders  which  spin  webs  to  catch  their 

prev. 

RET'I-CENCE,   )  71.     rFr.  reticence,  from  L.  reticentia, 

RET'I-CEN-CY,  (      reticco  ;  re  and  taceo,  to  be  silent.] 

Concealment  by  silence.     In  rhetoric,  aposiopesis 
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or  suppression  ;  a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  tiling,  while  lie  makes  a  show  as  if  he 
would  sav  nothing:  on  the  subject.  Encyc. 

RET'l-CENT.a.     Silent.  Taylor. 

RET'I-CLE,  (ret'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  reticulum,  from  rctc,  a 

■    net.] 

A  small  net.  Ash. 

EE-Tie'U-LAR,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
net  or  of  net-work  ;  formed  with  interstices  ;  as,  a 
reticular  body  or  membrane.  Encyc. 

In  anatomy,  tile  reticular  body,  or  rcte  mucosum,  is 
the  layer  of  the  skin,  intermediate  between  the  cutis 
and  tile  cuticle,  (lie  pnnri|>.tl  seat  of  color  in  man  ; 
the  reticular  membrane  is  the  same  as  the  cellular 
membrane.  Parr. 

RE-Tie'Q-LATE,       jo.     [L.  reticulums,  from  rcte,  a 

RE-TIC'U-LA-TED,  j      net.] 

Netted ;  resembling  net-work ;  having  distinct 
veins  or  lines  crossing  like  net-work  ;  as,  a  reticulate 
coral  or  petal.  Martyn. 

Reticulated  work;  in  masonry,  work  constructed 
with  diamond-shaped  stones,  ur  square  stones  placed 
diagonally.  Gloss,  of  irchit. 

RE-Tie-U-LA'TION",  71.  Net-work;  organization  of 
substances  resembling  a  net.  Darwin. 

RET'I-CULE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  little  bag  of  net-work  ; 
a  lady's  work-bag,  or  a  little  bag  to  be  carried  in  the 

2.  In  a  telescope,  a  net-work  dividing  the  field  of 
view  into  a  scries  of  small  squares.  Brande. 

RET'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  retiformis;  rete,  a  net,  and 
forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  net  in  texture  ;  composed  of 
crossing  lines  and  interstices;  as  the  rctiform  coat  of 
the  eye.  Ray. 

RET'1-NA,  n.     [L.,  from  rctc,  a  net.] 

In  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  over  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  received. 

Brande. 
RET-rN-AS-PHALT',         >  n.     A  bituminous  or  res- 
RET-IN-AS-PHALT'UM,  ,      hious    substance,    of  a 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color.     [See  Reunite.] 
RET'IN-ITE,  n.     [Gr.  pnrivr,,  resin.] 

The  same  with  Retinasphalt.     This   name  has 
been  also  applied  to  pitchstone,  or  pitchstone  porphy- 
ry. Dana. 
RET'IN-OID,  a.     [Gr.  pnrivri,  a  resin,  and  tidus,  like- 
ness.] 

Resin-like,  or  resiniform  ;  resembling  a  resin  with- 
out being  such. 
RET'I-NOE,  n.     [Fr.  retenue,  from  retcnir,  to  retain, 
L.  rctineo  ;  re  and  teneji,  to  hold.] 

The  attendants  of  a  prince  or  distinguished  per- 
sonage, chiefly  on  a  journey  or  an  excursion  ;  a 
train  of  persons.  Dry  den. 

RET'I-PED,  n.     [L.  rete  and  pes.] 

A  name  given  to  birds  the  skin  of  whose  tarsi  is 
divided  into  small  polygonal  scales.  Brande. 

RET-I-RADE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  retirer,  to  withdraw; 
Sp.  retirnda,  a  retreat.] 

In  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
of  a  bastion  or  other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed 
inch  by  inch,  after  the  defenses  are  dismantled.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  re- 
entering angle.  Encyc. 
RE-TIRE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  retirer ;  re  and  tirer,  to  draw  ; 
It.  ritirare  ;  Sp.  retirar.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retreat ;  to  go  from  company 
or  from  a  public  place  into  privacy  ;  as,  to  retire  from 
the  world  ,  to  retire  from  notice. 

2.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger ;  as,  to  retire 
from  battle. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  a  public  station.  General 
Washington,  in  1796,  retired  to  private  life. 

4.  To  break  up,  as  a  company  or  assembly.  The 
company  retired  at  eleven  o'clock. 

5.  To  depart  or  withdraw  lor  safety  or  for  pleasure. 
Men  retire  from  the  town  in  summer  for  health  and 
pleasure.  But  in  South  Carolina,  the  planters  retire 
from  their  estates  to  Charleston,  or  to  an  isle  near 
the  town. 

6.  To  recede  ;  to  fall  back.  The  shore  of  the  sea 
retires  iii  bays  and  gulfs. 

RE-TIRE',  v.  t.     To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 


[This  transitive  use  of  retire  is  now  obsolete.] 
RE-TIRE',  7t.     Retreat;    recession;    a  withdrawing. 
[  Obs.]  Shak.     Baron. 

2.  Retirement ;  place  of  privacy.     [Ohs.]     Milton. 
RE-TIR'£D,  (re-tlrd'O  a.     Secluded  from  much  soci- 
ety or  from  public  notice  ;  private.     He  lives  a  retired 
life  ;  he  has  a  retired  situation. 

2.  Secret ;  private  ;  as,  retired  speculations. 

3.  Withdrawn.  Locke. 
RE-TTR'ED-EY,  (re-tlrd'ly,)  ado.     In  solitude  or  pri- 
vacy.                                                                Sherwood. 

RE-TIR'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  retirement ;  soli- 
tude ;  privacy  or  secrecy.  Attrrbury. 

RE-TIRE'MENT,  n.t  The  act  of  withdrawing  from 
company  or  from  public  notice  or  station.     Milton. 


RET 

2.  The  state  of  being  withdrawn;  as,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  mind  from  the  senses.  Locke. 

3.  Private  abode  ;  habitation  secluded  from  much 
society  or  from  public  life. 

'  Augustus.  Addison. 


II 


Washington. 


4.  Private  way  of  life. 

Retirement,  riir.il  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  Heaven, 

RE-TIR'ING,  ppr.    Withdrawing;  retreating;  going 
into  seclusion  or  solitude. 

2.  a.     Reserved  ;   not   forward   or  obtrusive ;   as, 
rrlirhig  modesty  ;  retiring  manners. 
RE-TOLD',  prct.  and  pp.  of  Retell  ;  as,  a  story  retold. 
RE-TORT',  v.  «.t  [L.  rctortus,  retorqueo ;  re  and  tor- 
queo,  to  throw.] 
1.  To  throw  back  ;  to  reverberate. 
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2.  To  return  an  argument,  accusation, 
incivility  ;  as,  to  retort  the  charge  of  vanity. 

He  passed  though  hostile  scorn, 

And  with  reluiul  sci.m  Ins  Luck  lie  turned.  Milton. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  back  ;  as,  a  retorted  line. 

RE-TORT',  v.  i.  *  To  return  an  argument  or  charge  ; 
to  make  a  severe  reply.  He  retorted  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  severity. 

RE-TORT',  n.  The  return  of  an  argument,  charge, 
or  incivility  in  reply  ;  as,  the  retort  courteous. 

Shak. 
*2.  In  chemistry,  a  spherical  vessel,  with  a  lung  neck 
bent,  to  which  a  receiver  may  be  fitted  ;  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Encyc. 

RE-TORT'ED,  pp.  Returned;  thrown  back;  bent 
back. 

RE-TORT'ER,  71.    One  that  retorts. 

RE-TORT'ING,  ppr.     Returning;  throwing  back. 

RE-TOR'TION,  71.     The  act  of  retorting.      Spenser. 

RE-TORT'IVE,  a.     Containing  retort.  Barlow. 

RF.-TOSS',  v.  t.     [re  and  toss.]     To  toss  back.  Pope. 

RE-TOSS' ED,  (-tost,)  pp.     Tossed  back. 

ItH-TOSS'lNG,  ppr.     Tossing  back. 

RE-TOUCH',  (rS-tuch',)  v.  t.  [re  and  touch.]  To  im- 
prove by  new  touches  ;  as,  to  retouch  a  picture  or  an 
essay.  Drydcn.     Pope. 

Re-TOUCH'ED,  (re-tucht',)  pp.  Touched  again  ;  im- 
proved by  new  touches. 

RE-TOUCH'ING,  (rS-tuch'ing,)  ppr.  Improving  by 
new  touches. 

RE-TRaCE',  v.   t.     [Fr.   retracer ;   re  and   tracer,  to 

1.  To  trace  back  ;  to  go  back  in  the  same  path  or 
course  ;  as,  to  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  retrace  one's 
proceedings. 

2.  To  track  back,  as  a  line. 

BrjB&n. 

3.  In  painting,  &c,  to  trace  over  again,'  or  renew 
the  outline  of  a  drawing.  Brande. 

RE-TRACED,  (re-trast',)  pp.    Traced  back  or  over 

again. 
RE-TRACING,  ppr.    Tracing  back  or  over  again. 
RE-TRACT',  v.  t.     [Fr.   retracter  ;   Norm. 

L.  retraclus,  retraho ;  re  and  traho,  to  draw.] 

1.  To  recall,  as  a  declaration,  words,  or  saying;  to 
disavow;  to  recant;  as,  to  retract  an  accusation, 
charge,  or  assertion. 

I  would  as  freely  have  retracted  the  charge 

2.  To  take  back  what  was  once 
grant  or  favor.     [Little  used.] 

3.  To  draw  back,  as  claws. 
RE-TRACT',  v.  i.    To  take  back  ;  to  unsay  ;  to  with- 
draw concession  or  declaration. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not ;  she  grants,  denies, 

Consents,  relraeis,  elvanoes,  and  then  flies.  Granville. 

RE-TRACT',  77.    Among  horsemen,  the  prick  of  a 

horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe. 
RE-TRACT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  retracted  or  re- 
•  called. 

RE-TRACT'ATE,  v.  t.    To  retract ;  to  recant. 
RE-TRACT-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rctractatio.] 
The  recalling  of  what  has  been  said  ;  recantation  ; 
change  of  opinion  declared.  South. 

RE-TRACT'ED,/>p.    Recalled  ;  recanted  ;  disavowed. 
RE-TRACT'I-BLE,   a.     That  may  be   drawn   back; 

retractile.  Journ.  of  Science. 

RE-TRACT'ILE,  a.     Capable  of  being  drawn  back. 

A  walrus,  with  fiery  eyes  —  retractile  from  external  injuries. 

Pennant. 

RE-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Recalling  ;  disavowing  ;  re- 
canting. 

RE-TRACTION,  n.  [from  retract.]  Literally,  the 
act  of  drawing  back  ;  as,  the  retraction  of  a  sinew. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced, 
or  changing  something  done.  Woodward. 

3.  Recantation  ;  disavowal  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  said  ;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 

Sidney. 


StiUingJieet. 

bestowed   as  ; 
Woodward. 


Jrawing  a  claim. 


nrre  hath  beguiled  church 


RE-TRACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  retraction   or  with- 
drawing. 
RE-TRAICT',   (re-trate',)   n.    Retreat.     [Obs.]    [See 

RE-TRAIT^,  71.     [It.  ritratto,  from  ritrarre,  to  draw.] 

A  cast  of  countenance  ;   a  picture.     [Obs.] 
RE-TRAX' IT,  n.     [L.  retraho,  retraxi.]       [Spenser. 
In  law,  the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action. 
Blackstonc. 
RE-TREAD',  (re-tred',)  v.  i.    To  tread  again. 
RE-TREAT',  71.     [Fr.  retraite,  from   retraire  ;  re  and 
traire,  to  draw;  L.  rctractus,  retraho  ;  re  and  traho; 
It.  ritratta.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdrawing  of  one's  self 
from  any  place. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat.  Pope. 

2.  Retirement ;  state  of  privacy  or  seclusion  from 
noise,  bustle,  or  company. 

Here  in  the  calm,  still  mirror  of  retreat.  Pope. 

3.  Place  of  retirement  or  privacy. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure— and  Bpared  no  cost  to 
make  it  a  delicious  retreat.  L  'Estrange. 

4.  Place  of  safety  or  security. 

That  pleasing  ?h;u|,.  Hi  y  son:;!a,  a  soft  retreat 

From  suddeii  April  r-howers,  a  slicker  from  the  heat.      Dryden. 

5.  In  military  affairs,  the  retiring  of  an  army  or 
body  of  men  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  from  any 
ground  occupied  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy, 
or  from  an  advanced  position.  A  retreat  is  properly 
an  orderly  march,  in  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a  flight.  Encyc. 

6.  The  withdrawing  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from  an 
enemy ;  or  the  order  and  disposition  of  ships  de- 
clining an  engagement. 

7.  A  signal  given  in  the  army  or  navy,  by  the  beat 
of  a  drum,  or  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  at  sunset, 
or  for  retiring  from  exercise  or  action. 

Totten,     Campbell. 
RE-TREAT',  v.  i.     To  retire  from    any  position  or 
place. 

2.  To  withdraw  to  a  private  abode  or  to  any 
secluded  situation.  Milton. 

3.  To  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security  ;  as,  to 
retreat  into  a  den  or  into  a  fort. 

4.  To  move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied ;  to 
retire. 

The  rapid  currents  drive, 
Toward  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide.  Milton. 


RE-TREAT' 

by  Milton, 
RE-TRENCH',  v.  L     [Fr.  rctrancher ;  re  and  trancher, 

to  cut ;  It.  trincea,  a  trench  ;  trincerare,  to  intrench  ; 

trinciarc,  to  carve  ;  W.  trycu,  to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  off;  to  pare  away. 

And  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.  Denham. 

2.  To  lessen;  to  abridge;  to  curtail;  as,  to  re- 
trench superfluities  or  expenses.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  confine  ;  to  limit.    [Not  proper.]    Addison. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment ;  as,  to  retrench  bastions.  P-.  Cyc. 

RE-TRENCH',  v.  i.  To  live  at  less  expense.  It  is 
more  reputable  to  retrench  than  to  live  embarrassed. 

RE-TRENCH'£D,  (re-trencht',)  pp.  Cutoff;  curtail- 
ed ;  diminished  ;  furnished  with  a  retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  off;  curtailing ;  fur- 
nishing with  a  retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH'MENT,  71.  [Fr.  retranchement ;  Sp. 
atrinchcramienio.] 

1.  The  act  of  lopping  off;  the  act  of  removing 
what  is  superfluous;  as,  the  retrenchment  of  words 
or  lines  in  a  writing.  Dryden.     Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  curtailing,  lessening,  or  abridging; 
diminution  ;  as,  the  retrenchment  of  expenses. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  a  work  constructed  within 
another,  to  prolong  the  defense  of  the  latter  when 
the  enemy  has  gained  possession  of  it,  or  to  protect 
the  defenders  till  they  can  retreat  or  obtain  a  capitu- 
lation. P-  Cyc. 

Numerous   remains  of   Roman   retrenchments,   constructed    10 
cover  the  country.  D'Anville,  Trans. 

RE-TRIB'UTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rctribuer ;  L.  retribuo;  re 
and  tribuo,  to  give  or  bestow.] 

To  pay  back  ;  to  make  payment,  compensation, 
or  reward  in  return  ;  as,  to  retribute  one  for  his 
kindness  ;  to  retribute  to  a  criminal  what  is  propor- 
tionate to  his  offense.  Locke. 

RE-TRIB'TJ-TED,  pp.    Paid  back  ;  given  in  return  ; 

RE-TRIB'lj-TER,  n.    One  that  makes  retribution. 
RE-TRIB'LT-TIN'G,  ppr.     Requiting;   making  repay- 
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KET-RI-BO'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  Repayment ;  return  ac- 
commodated to  the  action  ;  reward  ;  compensation. 

In   good  offices  find    due    r,  <,,,■,■;;. ,,,*,   iv,       :    ,'.    ii,, i    |,      p,, ,|,in:, 

and  niggardly.  Hall. 

2.  A  gratuity  or  present  given  for  services  in  the 
place  of  a  salary.  Encyc. 

3.  The  rewards  and  punishments  distributed  at  the 
general  judgment. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution  hereafter,  that 
ci  thii  worM  virtuous  prrsens  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous.  Spectator. 

RE-TRIB'U/TIVE,     .   a.    Repaying;   rewarding  for 
RE-TR.B'U,-TO-RY,  \       good   deeds,  and  punishing 

for  offenses  ;  as,  retributive  justice. 
RE-TRIeV'ABLE,  a.     [from  retricoc]     That  may  be 

RE-TRlEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  retriev- 
able. 
RE-TRIF.V'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  retrievable  manner. 

RE-Tr!hv#m'eNT,  i    "•    Act  of  retrieving. 
RE-TRIeVE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  relrouvcr,  to  find  again;  It. 
ritrovarc.     See  Tboveh.] 

1.  To  recover;  to  restore  from  loss  or  injury  to  a 
former   good    state;    as,  to  retrieve   the   credit  of  a 

'nation  ;  to  retrieve  one's  character  ;  to  retrieve  a  de- 
cayed fortune. 

2.  To    remedy  the   consequences  of;    to   repair. 
[Rare.] 

Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.  Prior, 

3.  To  regain.     [Rare.] 

With  late  repent:, nee  iiuw  (hey  would  retrieve 

TLe  bodi,-s  tli,,y  for.Mjuk,  ,m,l  wish  to  live.  Dryden. 

4.  To  recall  ;  to  bring  back  ;  as,  to  retrieve  men 
from  their  cold,  trivial  conceits.  Berkclci/. 

EE-TRIeVE',  n.  A  seeking  again ;  a  discovery. 
[JVfft  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

RE-TRlEV£iD,j)p.  Recovered;  repaired;  regained; 
recalled. 

RE-TRIeV'ING,  ppr.  Recovering  ;  repairing  ;  re- 
calling. 

RE-TRIM',  v.  t.    To  trim  again. 

RE-TRO-AGT',  v  i.  To  act  backward  or  in  return  ; 
to  act  in  opposition. 

RETRO-ACTION,  n.     [L.  retro,  backward,  and  ac- 

1.  Action  returned,  or  action  backward. 

2.  Operation  on  something  past  or  preceding. 
RE-TRO-ACT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  retroactif;  h.rctro,  back- 
ward, and  active.] 

Operating  by  returned  action  ;   affecting  what  is 
past ;  retrospective.  Beddoes. 

A  retroactive  law,  or  statute,  is  one  which  operates 
to  affect,  make  criminal   or  punishable',  acts  done 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 
RE-TRO-ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  returned  action  or 
operation;  by  operating  on  something  past. 

Wheaton. 
RET'RH-CEDE,  v.  t.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  cedo,  to 
give  ;  Fr.  retroccder.] 

To  cede  or  grant  hack  ;  as,  to  retroccde  a  territory 
to  a  former  proprietor. 
RET'RO-CEDE,   v.   i.       [L. 
to  go.] 
To  go  back. 
RET'RO-CeD-ED,  pp.     Granted  back. 
RE-TRO-CeD'ENT,  a.   An  epithet  applied  to  diseases 
which  move  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as 
the  gout. 
RET'RO-CeD-ING,  ppr.     Ceding  back  ;    going  baW: 
RE-TRO-CES'SION,  (-sesh'tin,)  n.    A  ceding  or  grant- 
ing back  to  a  former  proprietor. 

American  State  Papers. 
2.  The  act  of  going  back.  More. 

RE-TRO-DUC'TION,  n.  [L.  retroduco  ;  retro,  back, 
and  duco,  to  lead.] 

A  leading  or  bringing  back. 
RET'RO-FLEX,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  nndflezus,  bent  ] 

In  botany,  suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindlcy. 

RET'RO-FRAeT,  \    a.        [L.    retro,    back,    and 

RET'RO-FRACT-.ED,  (       fraelus,  broken.] 

Reduced  to  hang  down  as  it  were  by  force,  so  as 
to  appear  as  if  broken  ;  as,  a  rctrofract  peduncle. 
Martt/n. 
Bent  back  toward  its  insertion,  as  if  it  were  broken. 


[Fr.      See     Retro- 


back,  and    cedo, 


Perry. 


RE-TRO^GR  A-D  A  'TION, 
J 


1.  The  act  of  moving  backward  ;  'applied  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs,  i.  e.,  from  east  to  west.  Hutton. 

2.  A  moving  backward  ;  decline  in  excellence. 

JV.  Chip  man. 
RET'RO-GRADE,   a.       [Fr.,   from    L.    retrogradior ; 
retro,  backward,  and  gradior,  to  go.] 

1.  Going  or  moving  backward.  Bacon. 

2.  In  astronomy,  apparently  moving  backward,  and 
contrary  to  the  successrbn  of  tho  signs,  i.  e.,  from 
east  to  west,  as  a  planet.  Hutton. 

3.  Declining  from  a  belter  to  a  worse  state. 
RET'RO-GRADE,   v.   i.     [Fr.   retro  grader ;   L.   retio- 

gradior  ;  retro  ana  gradior,  to  go.] 

To  go  or  move  backward.  Bacon. 


RE-TRO-GRES'SION,  (re-tro-gresh'un,)  n.  The  act 
of  going  backward  ;  retrogradation.  Brown. 

RE-TRO-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Going  or  moving  back- 
ward ;  declining  from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect 


times  retrogressive.  Fmkerion. 

RE-TRO-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  going  or  moving 

backward. 
RE-TRO-MIN'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  retro,  backward,  and 
mingo,  to  discharge  urine.] 

The  act  or  quality  of  discharging  the  contents  of 
the  bladder  backward.  Brown. 

RE-TRO-MIN'GENT,  a.    Discharging  the  urine  back- 
ward. 
RE-TRO-MTN'GENT,  n.     In  zoology,  an  animal  that 
discharges  its  urine  backward. 

The  retromingrnts  are  a  division  of  animals  whose 
characteristic  is  that  they  discharge  their  urine  back- 
ward, both  male  and  female-  Encyc. 
RE-TRO-PUL'SIVE,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  pulsus, 
pello,  to  drive.] 

Driving  back  ;  repelling.  Med.  Repos. 

RE-TRORSE'LY,   (re-trors'ly,)   adv.      [L.  retrorsum, 
backward.] 

In  a  backward   direction  ;    as,  a   stem   retrorsehj 
aculeate. 
RET'RO-SPECT,  v.  i.    To  look  back  ;  to  affect  what 

is  past. 
RET'RO-SPECT,  n.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  specio,  to 
look.] 

A  looking  back  on  things  past ;  view  or  contem- 
plation of  something  past.     The  retrospect  of  a  life 
well  spent  affords  peace  of  mind  in  old  age. 
RE-TRO-SPEC'TION,  n.     The  act  of  looking  back 
on  things  past. 
2.  The  faculty  of  looking  back  on  past  things. 
Swift. 
RE-TRO-SPECT'IVE,    a.      Looking    back  on    past 
events;   as,  a  retrospective  view. 

2.  Having  reference   to  what    is    past;    affecting 
things   past.      A   penal  statute   can  have   no  retro- 
spee'ire  effect  or  operation. 
RE-TRO-SPE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  retrospect. 
RE-TRO-VER'SION,  n.     A  turning  or  falling  back- 
ward; as,  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 
RET'RO-VERT,  v.  t.     To  turn  back. 
RET'RO- VERT-ED,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  verto,  to 
turn.] 

Turned  back.  Lawrence,  Led.     Med.  Repos. 

RE-TRODE',   v.   t.      [L.   retrudo ;    re  and   trudo,   to 
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thru 
To  thrust  back. 
RE-TRl'D'ED,  pp.     Thrust  back. 
RE-TROD'ING,  ppr.     Thrusting  back. 
RE-TROSE',a.  [h.  rctrusus.]  Hidden  ;  abstruse.  [Obs.] 
RET'TING,  n.     A  corruption  of  the  term  Rotting; 
as,  the  retting  of  flax. 

This  is  the  term  used  by  Ure  and  other  English 

RE-TUND',  v.  t.  [L.  retundo  ;  re  and  tundo,  to  beat.] 
To  blunt;  to  turn,  as  an  edge;  to  dull;  as,  to  re- 
fund the  edge  of  a  weapon.  Ray. 

RE-TUND'ED.  pp.     Blunted  ;  turned,  as  an  edge. 

RE-TURN',  v.  i.  [Fr.  retourner ;  re  and  tourner,  to 
turn,  L.  torno  i  It.  ritornare  ;   Sp.  retornar.] 

1.  To  come  or  go  back  to  the  same  place.  The  gen- 
tleman goes  from  the  country  to  London  and  returns, 
or  the  citizen  of  London  rides  into  the  country  and 
returns.  The  blood,  propelled  from  the  heart,  passes 
through  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  returns  through  the  veins.  Some  servants  are 
good  to  go  on  errands,  but  not  good  to  return. 

2.  To  come  back  to  the  same  state,  occupation, 
subject,  &c. ;  as,  to  return  from  bondage  to  a  state  of 
freedom.  Locke. 

3.  To  answer. 

He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned.  Pope. 

4.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 


With  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Hay.  Milton. 

6.  To  show  fresh  signs  of  mercy. 

Return,  O  Lord,  deliver  my  soul.  —  Pa.  vi. 

To  return  to   Ood ;   to  return  from  wickedness :  to 

repent  of  sin  or  wandering  from  duty.  Scripture, 

RE-TURN',  v.  «.t  To  bring,  carry,  or  send  back  ;  as, 

to  return  a  borrowed  book  ;  to  return  a  hired  horse. 

2.  To  repay  ;  as,  to  return  borrowed  money. 

3.  To  give  in  recompense  or  requital. 

In  any  wise,  return  him  a  trespass   itl'Tinjr.  — 1  Sam.  vi. 

■The  Lord  will  return  thy  wickedness   upon  thy  own  head.  — 

4.  To  give  back  in  reply  ;  as,  to  return  an  answer. 

5.  To  tell,  relate,  or  communicate. 

Moses  returned  the  words  of  the  people  to  the  Lord.  —  Ex.  xix. 

6.  To  retort;  to  recriminate. 
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7.  To  render  an  account,  usually  an  official  ac- 
count, to  a  superior.  Oflicers  of  the  army  and  navy 
return  to  tlie  commander  the  number  of  men  in  com- 
panies, regiments,  &c.  ;  they  return  the  number  of 
men  sick  or  capable  of  duty  ;  they  return  the  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  provisions,  &c. 

8.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal,  or  to  an  office  ;  as, 
to  return  a  writ  or  an  execution. 

9.  To  report  officially  ;  as,  an  officer  returns  his 
proceedings  on  the  back  of  a  writ  or  precept. 

10.  To  send  ;  to  transmit ;  to  convey. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should   levy  money  and  return  the  same 


RE-TURN',  n.      The  act  of  coming  or  going  back  to 
the  same  place. 

Takes  little  journeys  and  makes  quick  returns.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  back;  as,  the  return  of  a 
borrowed  book,  or  of  money  lent. 

3.  The  act  of  putting  in  the  former  place. 

4.  Retrogression  ;  tile  act  of  moving  back. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  coming  back  to  a  former 
state,  occupation,  subject,  &c. ;  as,  the  return  of 
health. 

6.  Revolution  ;  a  periodical  coming  to  the  same 
point, ;  as,  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

7.  Periodical  renewal;  as,  the  return  of  the  sea- 
sons, or  of  the  year. 

8.  Repayment ;  reimbursement  in  kind,  or  in 
something  equivalent,  for  money  expended  or  ad- 
vanced, or  for  labor.  One  occupation  gives  quick 
returns;  in  others,  the  returns  are  slow.  The  returns 
of  the  cargo  were  in  gold.  The  farmer  has  returns 
in  his  crops. 

9.  Profit ;  advantage. 

From  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer,  the  return  is  great. 
Taylor. 

10.  Remittance  ;  payment  from  a  distant  place. 

Shak. 

11.  Repayment;  retribution;  requital. 

Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast  ?  Dryden. 


13.  In  architecture,  the  continuation  of  a  molding, 
projection,  fee,  in  a  different  or  opposite  direction  ; 
a  side  or  part  which  falls  away  from  the  front  of  a 
straight  work  Owilt. 

14.  In  lam,  the  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a 
writ,  precept,  or  execution,  to  the  proper  officer  or 
court;  or  the  certificate  of  the  officer  executing  it, 
indorsed.  We  call  the  transmission  of  the  writ  to 
the  proper  officer  or  court,  a  return  ;  and  we  give 
the  same  name  to  the  certificate  or  official  account  of 
the  officer's  service  or  proceedings.  The  sheriff,  or 
his  subordinate  officers,  make  return  of  all  writs  and 
precepts.  We  use  the  same  language  for  the  send- 
ing back  of  a  commission  with  the  certificate  of  the 
commissioners. 

15.  A  day  in  bank.  The  day  on  which  the  de- 
fendant is  ordered  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff 
is  to  bring  in  the  writ  and  report  his  proceedings,  is 
called  the  return  of  the  writ.  Blackstone. 

16.  In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  official  ac- 
count, report,  or  statement  rendered  to  the  com- 
mander or  other  superior;  us,  the  return  of  men  fit 
for  duty  ;  the  return  of  the  number  of  the  sick  ;  the 
return  of  provisions,  ammunition,  &c. 

17.  A  report  or  numerical  statement  ;  as,  the  re- 
turns of  an  election  ;  the  returns  of  a  marshal. 

RE-TURN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  returned  or  re- 
stored. 

2.  In  law,  that  is  legally  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered  ;  as,  a  writ  or  precept  returnable  at 
a  certain  day  ;  a  verdict  returuuhle  lo  the  court;  an 
attachment  returnable  to  tlie  King's  Bench. 

RE-TURN'-DAY,  n.  The  day  when  the  defendant  is 
to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff"  is  to  return  the 
writ  and  bis  proceedings. 

RE  TURN'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Restored  ;  given  or  sent 
back ;   repaid  ;    brought  or  rendered   to  the   propel 

RE-TURN'ER,  n.  One  who  returns ;  one  that  re- 
pays or  remits  money. 

RE-TURN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving,  carrying,  or  send- 
ing back  ;  coining  or  going  back  ;  making  report. 

RE-TURN'ING-OF'IT-CER,  n.  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  returns  of  writs,  precepts,  ju- 
ries, &c. 

RE-TURN'LESS,  a.  Admitting  no  return.  [Little 
used.]  Chapman. 

RE-TOSE',  a.     [L.  retusus,  retundo.] 

In  botany  and  eoncMogy,  term  mating  in  a  round 
end,  the  center  of  which  is  depressed  ;  as,  a  rctuse 
leaf.  Lindtey.     Humble. 

RE-l{N'ION,  (-yun'yun,)  n.  A  second  union  ;  union 
formed  anew  after  separation  or  discord  ;  as,  a  re- 
union of  parts  or  particles  of  matter  ;  a  reunion  of 
parties  or  sects. 

2.  In  medicine,  union  of  parts  separated  by  wounds 
or  accidents.  Parr. 

Reunion,  from  the  French,  in  the  sense  of  meeting 
or  assembly,  is  sometimes  used. 
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RE-U-NITE',  v.  t.     [re  and  unite.]     To  unite  again  ; 
to  join  after  separation.  Shak. 

2.  To  reconcile  after  variance. 

RE-U.-NITE',  v.  i.    To  be  united  again  ;  to  join  and 
cohort-  again. 

Re-U-NIT'ED,  pp.    United  or  joined  again  ;  recon- 
ciled. 

RE-q-NIT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  reunited  manner. 

RE-lJ-NlT'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  again  ;  reconciling. 

RE-U-NI"TION,  (-yu-nish'un,)  n.     A  second  uniting. 
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RGE',  v.  t    To  urge  again. 
REOS'SITE,  n.    [from  Reuss,  the  place  where  it  is 
found.] 

A  salt  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  found 
in  the  form  of  a  mealy  efflorescence,  sometimes  crys- 
tallized in  flat,  six-sided  prisms  and  in  acicular  crys- 
tals. Ure. 
Re-VAC'CIN-ATE,  v.  t.      To  vaccinate  a   second 


RE-VAC'CIN-A-TED,    pp.      Vaccinated    a    second 

time. 
Re-VAC'CIN-a-TING,  ppr      Vaccinating  a  second 

Re-VA€-CIN-A'TION,  n.     A  second  vaccination. 
Re-VAL-LT-a'TION,  re.     A  second  valuation. 
ReVE,  re.     [Sax.  gerrfa.] 

An  officer,  steward,  or  governor.      It  is  usually 

written  Reeve. 
RE-VeAL',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  reveler)  L.  revclo  ;  re  and  velo, 

to  veil.] 

1.  To  disclose;  to  show  ;  to  make  known  some- 
thing before  unknown  or  concealed  ;  as,  to  reveal 
secrets. 

2.  To  disclose,  or  make  known  from  heaven.  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  will  to  man. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  recede'!  from  h -avou  against  all  ungodli- 

RE-VEAL',  n.  A  revealing ;  disclosure.  [Not  in 
use.]  Brown. 

"  2.  The  side  of  an  opening  for  a  window,  doorway, 
&c,  between  the  framework  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  wall.  Oloss.  of  Archil. 

RE-VEAL'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  revealed. 

RE-VEAL' A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  reveal- 
able^ 

RE-VeAL'ED,  pp.  or  a  Disclosed  ;  made  known  ; 
laid  open. 

RE-VEAL'ER,  re.   One  that  discloses  or  makes  known. 
2._One  that  brings  to  view.  Dryden. 

RE-VeAL'ING,  ppr.  Disclosing  ;  making  known  ; 
discovering. 

RE-VeAL'MENT,  re.  The  act  of  revealing.  [Little 
asedj  South. 

RE-VEIL'LE,  (re-val'ya,)  n.  [Fr.  rcociller,  to  awake  ; 
re  and  vaM.tr,  to  watch;  contracted  from  L.  viirilo. 
See  Watch.] 

In  military  affairs,  the  beat  of  drum  about  break  of 
day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  soldiers  to 
rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging. 

Brande. 

REVEL,  v.  i.  [D.  revelen,  to  rave,  from  the  root  of 
L.  rabo,  rabio,  to  rage,  whence  rabies,  rabid;  Dan. 
raaben,  to  bawl,  to  clamor  ;  S\v.  ropa  ;  allied  to  rove, 
rapio  ;  Ir.  rioboid,  a  spendthrift;  rioboidim,  to  riot  or 
revel. 1 

1.  To  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment; 
to  carouse  ;  to  act  the  bacchanalian. 

Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights.  Shale. 

2.  To  move  playfully  or  without  regularity. 
REVEL,  re.     A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

Shak, 

Some  men  ruin  the  fabric  of  dwii  bodioa  by  incessant  revels. 

Rambler. 
2.  See  Re  veal,  n. 
RE-VEL',  v.  U     [L.  revello ;  re  and  vcllo,  to  pull.] 
To  draw  back  ;  to  retract;  to  make  a  revulsion. 
Harvey.     Friend. 
REV-E-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  revelatus,  revelo. 
See  Reveal.] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing  or  discovering  to  others 
what  was  before  unknown  to  them  ;  appropriately, 
the  disclosure  or  communication  of  truth  to  men  by 
God  himself,  or  by  his  authorized  agents,  tlie  proph- 
ets and  apostles. 

How  that  by  revelation  he  in  oie  known  to  me  the  mystery,  aa  I 
wrote  before  iu  lew  words.  —  Eph.  iii.     2  Cor.  xii. 

2.  That  which  is  revealed  ;  appropriately,  the  sa- 
cred truths  which  God  has  communicated  to  man  for 
his  instruction  and  direction.  The  revelations  of  God 
are  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apocalypse  ;  the  last  book  of  the  sacred 
"  St.  John. 


roused 
REVELER,  ti.     [See  Revel. J     One  who  feasts  with 

noisy  merriment.  Pope. 

REV'EL-ING,  ppr.     Feasting  with  noisy  merriment ; 

carousing. 
REV'EL-ING,  7i.     A  feasting  with  noisy  merriment; 

revelry.     Gal.  v.     1  Pet.  iv. 
RE-YEL'LED,  pp.     Drawn  back  ;  retracted. 
RE-\  EL'LENT,  a.     Causing  revulsion. 
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REVEL-MENT,  re.     Act  of  reveling. 
REVEL-ROUT,  n.     [See  Rout.]     Tumultuous  fes- 
tivity. Rome. 

2.  A  mob ;  a  rabble  tumultuously  assembled  ;  an 
unlawful  assembly.  Jlinsworth. 

REVEL-RY,  n.    Noisy  festivity ;  clamorous  jollity. 
Milton. 
RE-VEN'DI-CATE,  v.  t.      [Fr.   revendiquer  ;  re  and 
vendiquer,  to  claim   or  challenge,  L.  vindico.     See 
Vindicate.] 

To  reclaim  what  has  been  taken  away ;  to  claim 
to  have  restored  what  has  been  seized. 

Should  some  .snb;-"qo-'nl  fonon;\(«  revolution  deliver  it  from  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  it  can  revendicale  thern.     Vallel,  Trans. 
RE-VEN'DI-CA-TED,^    Reclaimed  ;  regained  ;  re- 
covered. 
RE-VEN'DI-eA-TING,ppr.   Reclaiming;  re-demand- 
ing ;  recovering. 
RE-VEN-DI-eA'TION,re.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  reclaim- 
ing or  demanding  the  restoration  of  any  thing  taken 
by  an  enemy ;  as  by  right  of  postliminium. 

The  endless  disputes  wlii.l,  would  ^|.rn.--  from  the  revendication 
of  them  have  introduced  a  contrary  practice.    Vatlel,  Trans. 

REVENGE',  (re-venj',)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  revencher,  venger  ; 
Sp.  vengar  ;  Port,  vingar  ;  L.  vindez,  vindico  ;  It.  ven- 
dicare.     See  Vindicate.] 

1.  To  inflict  pain  or  injury  in  return  for  an  injury 
received. 

Note.  —  This  word  and  avenge  were  formerly  used 
as  synonymous,  and  it  is  so  used  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Scripture,  and  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  O  Lord,  revenge  me  of  my  persecutors.'* 
Jer.  xv.  In  consequence  of  a  distinction  between 
avenge  and  revenge,  which  modern  usage  has  intro- 
duced, the  application  of  this  word  to  the  Supreme 
Being  appears  extremely  harsh,  irreverent,  and  of- 
fensive. Revenge  is  now  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  the 
infliction  of  pain  maliciously  or  illegally  ;  avenge  for 
inflicting  just  punishment. 

2.  According  to  modern  usage,  to  inflict  pain  delib- 
erately and  maliciously,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  in  return  for  injury,  pain,  or  evil, 
received  ;  to  wreak  vengeance  spitefully  on  one  who 
injures  or  offends.  We  say,  to  revenge  an  injury  or 
insult,  or,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  revenge 
ourselves  on  an  enemy  or  for  an  injury,  that  is,  to 
take  vengeance  or  satisfaction. 

3.  To  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.  Dryden. 

[According  to  modern  usage,  avenge  should  here 
be  substituted  for  revenge.] 
RE-VENGE',  (re-venj',)  n.    [Fr.  rcvenche;  Arm.  re- 
vanch.] 

1.  Return  of  an  injury;  infliction  of  punishment. 
[Obs.] 

The  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy —  Deut.  xxxii.  42. 

2.  According  to  modern  usage,  a  malicious  or  spite- 
ful infliction  of  pain  or  injury,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  Christianity,  in  reltiru  for  an  injury 
or  oflense.   Revcn ge  is  tlietatetl  by  passion  ;  vengeance 
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The  passion  which  is  excited  by  an  injury  done 
or  an  affront  given  ;  the  desire  of  inflicting  pain  on 
one  who  has  done  an  injury  ;  as,  to  glut  revenge. 

Revenge,  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  is  always 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make  men  more  savage  and 

RE-VENG'£D,  pp.    Punished  in  return  for  an  injury ; 

sjiiiii  iill\   fitini  led.     Tli"  injury  is  revenged. 
RE-VENGE'FIJL,  (re-venj'ful,)  a.    Full  of  revenge  or 
a  desire  to  inflict  pain  or  evil  for  injury  received ; 
spiteful ;  malicious  ;  wreaking  revenge. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  can  not  forgive.  Shak. 

2.  Vindictive ;  inflicting  punishment. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel.  Shak. 

RE-VENGE'FUL-LY,  (re-venj'ful-ly,)  adv.    By  way 
of  revenge  ;  vindictively  ;  with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
Dryden. 
RE-VENGE'FUL-NESS,  (re-venj'ful-ness,)  n.     Vin- 

dictiveness.  More. 

RE-VENGE'LESS,  (re-venj 'less,)  a.    Unrevenged. 
Marston. 
RE-VENGE'MENT,  (re-venj'ment,)  re.    Revenge  ;  re- 
turn of  an  injury.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 
RE-VENG'ER,  71.     One  who  revenges  ;  one  who  in- 
flicts pain  on  another  spitefully  in  return  for  an  in- 
jury.                                                                   Spenser. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  just  punishment  for  injuries. 
[Less-  proper.]  Bentley. 

RE-VENG'ING,  ppr.     Inflicting  pain  or  evil  spitefully 
for  injury  or  affront  received. 
2.   Vindicating;  punishing. 
RE-VENG'ING-LY,  adv.      With  revenge;    with  the 

spirit  of  revenge  ;  vindictively.  Shak. 

REV'E-NOE,  71.     [Fr.  rcvenu,  from  rcvenir,  to  return, 
L.  rcvenio  ;  re  and  venio,  to  come.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  annual  rents,  profits,  in- 
terest, or  issues,  of  any  species  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  belonging  to  an  individual  or  to  the  public. 
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When  used  of  individuals,  it  is  equivalent  to  income. 
In  modern  usage,  income  is  applied  more  generally 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  individuals,  and  revenue 
to  those  of  the  state.     In  the  latter  case,  revenue  is, 

2.  The  annual  produce  of  taxes,  excise,  customs, 
duties,  rents,  &c,  which  a  nation  or  state  collects 
and  receives  into  the  treasury  for  public  use. 

3.  Return  ;  reward  ;  as,  a  rich  revenue  of  praise. 
RE-VERB',  v.  t.     To  reverberate.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
RE-VERB'ER-ANT,   a.      [L.  reverberans.     See  Re- 
verberate.] 
Returning  sound  ;  resounding;  driving  back. 

Shak. 
RE-VERB'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  revcrbero;  re  and  ver- 
bero,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  return,  as  sound  ;  to  send  back ;  to  echo ; 
as,  an  arch  rrrer!>rrutes  the  voice.  Shak. 

2.  To  send  or  beat  back  ;  to  repel ;  to  reflect ;  as, 
to  reverberate  rays  of  light.  Swift. 

3.  To  send  or  drive  back;  to  repel  from  side  to 
side  ;  as,  flame  mi rbrraud  in  a  furnace. 

RE-VERB'ER-ATE,  v.  i.    To  be  driven  back ;  to  be 
repelled,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  echo,  as  sound. 

Howell. 
2.  To  resound. 


RE-VERB'Elt-ATE,  a.     Reverberant.  Shak. 

RE-VERB'ER-A-TED,p;j.     Driven  back;  sent  back  ; 

driven  from  side  to  side. 
RE-VERB'ER-A-TING,    ppr.      Driving    or    sending 

back  ;  reflecting',  as  litiht ;  echoing,  as  sound. 
RE-VERB-ER-A'TION,  n.     [Fr. ;  from  reverberate.] 
The  act  of  driving  or  sending  back  ;  particularly, 

the  act  of  reflecting  light  and  heat  or  repelling  sound. 

Thus  we  speak  of  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 

light  from  an  object,  the  reverberation  of  sound  in 

echoes,  or  the   reverberation  of  heat  or  flame  in  a 

furnace. 
RE-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY,   a.      Returning    or  driving 

back  ;  as,  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  kiln.     Moxon. 
RE-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY,  71.     A  furnace  with  a  kind 

of  dome  that  reflects  the  rianie  upon  a  vessel  placed 

within  it,  so  as  to  surround  it.  Nicholson. 

RE-VERE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rcverer ;  It.  reverire;  L.  reve- 

reor  ;  re  and  vereor,  to  fear.] 
To  regard  with   fear  mingled   with  respect  and 

affection  ;   to  venerate ;  to  reverence ;  to  honor  in 

estimation. 

treated  as  his  partner  in  [lie  empire.  ArMis™ 

RE-V£R'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Regarded  with  fear  mingled 

with  respect  and  affection. 
REV'ER-ENCE,  71. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  reverentia.] 

1.  Fear  mingled  with  respect  and  esteem  ;  vener- 


Wh'Oi   qo  OP  is  Mod   f.u'Moor 


1  sign  that 


The  fear  accept  d>!<-  to  (iod,  is  a  filial  tar,  an  awful  reverence  of 
the  divine    nature,  proceeding  Ironi  a   just   esteem  at    bis  p-T- 

i.-cumu.-,  which  pii.Juc  s  iu  o3  ,0,  indiuatiOD  to  his  service 

Reverence  is  nearly  equivalent  to  veneration,  but 
expresses  something  less  of  the  same  emotion.  It 
differs  from  awe,  which  is  an  emotion  compounded 
of  fear,  dread,  or  terror,  with  admiration  of  some- 
thing great,  but  not  necessarily  implying  love  or 
affection.  We  feel  reverence  for  a  parent,  and  for 
*i  upright  magistrate,  but  we  stand  in  awe  of  a  ty- 
TUnt.     This  distinction  may  not  always  be  observed. 

2.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance  ;  a  bow  or  cour- 
tesy.   2  Sam.  ix.  Dryden.     Fairfax. 

3.  A  title  of  the  clergy.  Shak. 

4.  A  poetical  title  of  a  father.  Sltalc. 
REV'ER-ENCE,  v.  t.    To  regard  with  reverence;  to 

regard  with  fear  mingled  with  respect  and  affection. 
We  reverence  superiors  for  their  age,  their  authority, 
and  their  virtues.  We  ought  to  reverence  parents 
and  upright  judges  and  magistrates.  We  ought  to 
reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  his  word,  and  his  or- 
dinances. 


Let  the 


1  I  fear,  the  wis 
-M.at.  xxi. 


-Eph. 


REVERENCED,  (rev'er-enst,)  pp.  Regarded  with 
fear  mingled  with  respect  ami  affection. 

REVER-EN-CER,  re.  One  that  regards  with  rever- 
ence. Swift. 

REVER-EN-CING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  fear  mixed 
with  respect  and  affection. 

REV'ER-END,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reverendus.] 

1.  Worthy  of  reverence  ;  entitled  to  respect  min- 
gled with  fear  and  all'cclion;  as,  reverend  and  gra- 
cious senators.  Shak. 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came.  Milton. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  givexi  to  the  clergy  or  ecclesi- 
astics. We  style  a  clergyman  reverend;  a  bishop  is 
styled  right  reverend  ;  an  archbishop  most  reverend. 
In  England,  a  dean  is  also  styled  very  reverend.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ent relie;itius  orders  are  stvletl  reverend.         Brande. 

REVER-ENT,  a.     Expressing  reverence, 


FATE,  far,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — note,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


See  Putvi-i.il  Illustrations. 
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yords  or  terms  ;  a  rever- 
'.  behavior. 
ibmissive  ;    humble  ;    impressed  with  rever- 
ence. 

They  prostrate  ^H  before  him  reverent.  Milton. 

REV-ER-EN'TIAL,  a.  [from  reverence.']  Proceeding 
from  reverence,  or  expressing  it;  as,  reverential  Sear 
or  awe;  reverential  gratitude  or  esteem. 

erential  euteem  of  things  sacred. 


REV-ER-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  With  reverence,  or 
show  of  reverence.  Brawn. 

REV'ER-ENT-LY,  adv.  With  reverence ;  with  re- 
spectful regard. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  Shak. 

2.  With  veneration  ;  with  fear  of  what  is  great  or 
terrifying. 

When  thunder  ^tul^  the  an  ■'ry  gods  abroad.  Dryden. 

RE-VeR'ER,  n.    One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 
REV'ER-IE,  )  n.     [Fr.  reverie,  from  river,  to  dream, 
REV'ER-Y,   j      to  rave,  to  be  light-headed.    In  present 
usage,  this  word  is  more  frequently  written  Rev- 

1.  Properly,  a  raving  or  delirium  ;  but  its  sense,  as 
generally  used,  is  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of  thoughts, 
occurring  in  musing  or  meditation  ;  wild,  e\irava- 
gant  conceit  of  the  fancy  or  imagination.  There  are 
reveries  and  extravagancies  which  pass  through  the 
minds  of  wise  men,  as  well  as  fools.  Addison. 

2.  A  chimera ;  a  vision. 

3.  In  medicine,  voluntary  inactivity  of  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to  the  im- 
pressions of  surrounding  objects,  during  wakeful- 
ness^ Good. 

RE-VeR'ING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  fear  mixed  with 
respect  and  affection  ;  venerating. 

RE-VERS' AL,  a.  [See  Reverse.]  Intended  to  re- 
verse ;  implying  reverse.  Burnet. 

RE- VERS' AL,  n.  [from  reverse.]  A  change  or  over- 
throwing; as,  the  reversal  of  a  judgment,  which 
amounts  to  an  official  declaration  that  it  is  false.  So 
we  speak  of  the  reversal  of  an  attainder,  or  of  an 
outlawry,  by  which  the  sentence  is  rendered  void. 


RE-VERSE',  (re-vers',)  v.  t.    [L. 
and  rcrto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  as,  to  reverse  a  pyramid 
or  cone.  Temple. 

2.  To  overturn ;  to  subvert ;  as,  to  reverse  the  state. 

Pope. 

3.  To  turn  back ;  as,  with  swift  wheels  reverse. 

Milton. 

4.  To  turn  to  the  contrary ;  as,  to  reverse  the 
scene. 

Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul.  Pope. 

5.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  as,  to  re- 
verse the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.        Rogers. 

6.  In  law,  to  overthrow  by  a  contrary  decision  ;  to 
make  void  ;  to  annul ;  as,  to  reverse  a  judgment, 
sentence,  or  decree.  Judgments  are  reversed  by 
writs  of  error ;  and  for  certain  causes,  may  be  re- 
versed without  such  writs. 

7.  To  recall.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
RE- VERSE',  (re-vers',)  v.  i.     To  return.    [JVot  in  use.] 


ages  v 

2.  Change  for  the  worse  ;  misfortune.  By  an  un- 
expected reverse  of  circumstances,  an  affluent  man 
is  reduced  to  poverty. 

3.  A  contrary  ;  an  opposite. 

The    pcrforman :eB  to  which  tind  Ins  ;n xfd  die  promises  of 

eternity,  ate  just  the  reverse  of  all  the  pursuits  of  s-wisc. 
Rogers. 

4.  [Fr.  revers.]  The  back  side  ;  as,  the  reverse  of  a 
drum  ;  the  reverse  of  a  medal  or  coin,  i.  e.,  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  on  which  the  head  or  principal  figure  is 
impressed.  Brunde. 

RE-VERSE',  a.  Turned  backward  ;  having  a  con- 
trary or  opposite  direction  ;  as,  the  reverse  order  or 
method. 

RE-VERS'ED,  (re-verst',)  pp.  or  a.  Turned  side  for 
side,  or  end  for  end  ;  changed  to  the  contrary. 

2.  In  law,  overthrown  or  annulled. 

3.  a.  In  botany,  resupinate  ;  having  the  upper  lip 
larger  and  more  expanded  than  the  lower  ;  as,  a  re- 
versed corol.  Bigelow. 

4.  In  conchotomy,  a  reversed  shell  is  one  whose  vo- 
lutions are  the  reverse  way  of  the  common  cork- 
screw. Humble. 

RE-VERS'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  reversed  manner. 

South. 

RE-VERSE'LESS,  (re-vers'less,)  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
versed ;  irreversible.  Seioard. 

RE-VERSE'LY,  (re-vers'ly,)  adv.  On  the  other  hand  ; 
on  the  opposite.  Pearson. 

RE-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reversed  ;  as,  are- 
vcrsible  judgment  or  sentence. 


RE-VERS'ING,  ppr.     Turning  upside  down  ;  subvert- 
ing; turning  the  contrary  way  ;  annulling. 
RE-VER'SION,  (-ver'shun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rever- 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  returning;  appropriately, 
in  law,  the  returning  of  an  estate  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs,  after  a  particular  estate  is  ended.     Hence, 

2.  The  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to 
commence  in  possession  after  the  determination  of 
the  particular  estate  granted.  Thus,  when  there  is  a 
gift  in  tail,  the  reversion  of  the  fee  is,  without  any 
special  reservation,  vested  in  the  donor  by  act  of 
law.  Blackstone. 

3.  In  annuities,  a  payment  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until  the 
happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  person 
now  living.  Brande. 

4.  Succession ;  right  to  future  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

5.  In  algebra,  reversion  of  series  is  the  method  of 
expressing  the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  which 

.is  involved   in  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means 
of  another  series  of  terms  involving  the  powers  of 
the  quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series  is  equal. 
Brande. 

RE-VER'SION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  reversion, 
that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  in  succession,  or  after  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  reversionary 
interest  or  right. 

RE-VER'SION-ER,  n.  The  person  who  has  a  rever- 
sion, or  who  is  entitled  to  lands  or  tenements,  after 
a  particular  estate  granted  is  determined.  Blackstone. 

RE-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  reverto  s  re  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  back  ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  re- 
verse. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

[Instead  of  revert,  in  this  sense,  Reverse  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back ;  to  reverberate ;  as,  a 
stream  reverted.  Thomson. 

RE-VERT',  v.  i.     To  return  ;  to  fall  back. 

2.  In  law,  to  return  to  the  proprietor,  after  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  estate.  A  feud  granted 
to  a  man  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  issue  male,  on  his 
death  or  failure  of  issue  male,  reverted  to  the  lord  or 
proprietor. 

RE-VERT',  n.    In  music,  return ;  recurrence. 

Peacham. 

RE-VERT'ED,  pp.     Reversed  ;  turned  back. 

RE-VERT'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which  restores  the 
natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative  motions  in  the 
animal  system.  Darwin. 

RE-VERT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  revert  or  return. 

RE-VERT'LMG,  ppr.     Turning  back  ;  returning. 

RE-VERT'IVEro.     Changing  ;  reversing.     Thomson. 

RE-VERT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  reversion. 

REV'ER-Y,  7t.     See  Reverie. 

Re- VEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  revetir ;  Low  L.  revestio ;  re antl 
vestio,  to  clothe.  J 

1.  To  clothe  again.  Wolton. 

2.  To  reinvest ;  to  vest  again  with  possession  or 
office  ;  as,  to  revest  a  magistrate  with  authority. 

3.  To  lay  out  in  something  less  fleeting  than  mon- 
ey ;  as,  to  revest  money  in  stocks. 

RE-VEST',  v.  i.  To  take  effect  again,  as  a  title  ;  to 
return  to  a  former  owner  ;  as,  the  title  or  right  re- 
vests  in  A,  after  alienation. 

RE-VEST'ED,  pp.    Clothed  again  :  invested  anew. 

RE-VEST'I-A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  revestiaire,  from  L.  re- 
vestio.] 

The  place  or  apartment  in  a  church  or  temple 
where  the  dresses  are  deposited ;  now  contracted 
into  Vestry.  Camden. 

RE-VEST'ING,  ppr.  Clothing  again ;  investing 
anew. 

RE-VET'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  rcvHmcnt,  the  lining  of  a 
ditch,  from  revetir,  supra.] 

In  fortification,  a  strong  wall  on  the  outside  of  a 
rampart,  intended  to  support  the  earth. 

RE-VI'BR5TE,  v.  i.  [re  and  vibrate.]  To  vibrate 
back  or  in  return. 

RE-VI-BRa'TION,  n.     The  act  of  vibrating  back. 

RE-VIC'TION,  ji.     [L.  re  and  vivo,  victum,  to  live.] 
Return  to  life.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

Ril-VlCT'UAL,(re-vit'I,)  v.  t.  [re  and  victual.]  To 
furnish  again  with  provisions.  Ralegh. 

RE-VICT'UAL-£D,  (re-vit'ld,)  pp.  Furnished  with 
victuals  again. 

RE-VICT'UAL-ING,  (re-vit'1-ing,)  ppr.  Supplying 
again  with  provisions 

RE-VIE',  v.  t.  [re  and  vie.]  To  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  stake  and  to  overtop  it ;  an  old  phrase  at 
cards.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

RE- VIE',  v.  i.  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager  at 
cards  ;  to  make  a  retort.     [Obs.] 

Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

RE-VIEW',  (re-vu',)  v.  t.     [re  and  view ;  or  Fr.  recoir, 

1.  To  look  back  on.  Denham. 

2.  To  see  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilia.  Shak. 

3.  To  view  and  examine  again  ;  to  reconsider ;  to 
revise ;  as,  to  review  a  manuscript.    It  is  said  that 


REV 

was  prevented  by  death  from  reviewing 


Shall  I  the  long,  laborious  scene  review  ?  Pope. 

5.  To  survey ;  to  inspect  ;  to  examine  the  state  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  troops  ;  as,  to  review  a  regi- 


from 


RE-VIEW,  (re-vu',)  71.      [Fr.  re: 
and  voir,  from  L.  video,  to  see.] 

1.  A  second  or  repeated  view;  a  reexamination  ; 
resurvey  ;  as,  a  review  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  a  re- 
view of  life. 

2.  Revision  ;  a  second  examination  with  a  view  to 
amendment  or  improvement ;  as,  an  author's  review 
of  his  works. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  an  examination  or  inspection 
of  troops  under  arms,  by  a  general  or  commander, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  their  dis- 
cipline, equipments,  &x. 

4.  In  literature,  a  critical  examination  of  a  new 
publication,  with  remarks. 

5.  A  periodical  pamphlet  containing  examinations 
or  analyses  of  new  publications;  as,  the  Critical 
Review.  - 

Commission  of  review  ;  a  commission  granted  by 
the  British  king  to  revise-  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  delegates.  Enciic. 

RE- VIEWED,  (re-vu.de',)  pp.  Resurveyed  ;  reexam- 
ined ;  inspected  ;  critically  analyzed. 

RE-VIEW'ER,  n.  One  that  reviews  or  reexamines  ; 
an  inspector;  one  that  critically  examines  a  new 
publication,  and  publishes  his  opinion  upon  its  mer- 

RE-VIEW'ING,  ppr.  Looking  back  on  ;  seeing 
again;  revising;  reexamining;  inspecting,  as  an 
army;  critically  examining  and  remarking  on. 

RE-VIG'OR-ATE,  v.  t.  [re  and  vigor.]  To  give  new 
vigor  to.     [JVot  in  use.] 

RE-VILE',  v.  t.  [re  and  vile.  Rivilant  is  found  in 
the  Norman.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  treat  with  opprobrious  and  con- 
temptuous language. 

She  revileth  iiim  to  his  face.  Swift. 

Thou  shall  lint  i-"i:ttt>  III"  gods. —  Ex.  xxii. 

Blessed  are  ye  \v  h.n  inrn  shall  revile  you.  —  Matt.  v. 

RE-VTLE',  71.  Reproach  ;  contumely ;  contemptuous 
language.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

RE-VIL'i'B,  pp.  Reproached ;  treated  with  oppro- 
brious .ii-  contemptuous  language. 

RE-VILE'MENT,  n.  Reproach ;  contemptuous  lan- 
guage. More. 

RE-VIL'ER,  71.  One  who  reviles  another;  one  who 
treats  another  with  contemptuous  language. 

RE-ViL'ING,  ppr.  Reproaching  ;  treating  with  lan- 
guage of  contempt. 

RE-VIL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reviling  or  treating  with 
reproachful  wnids.     Is.  li. 

RE-VIL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  reproachful  or  contempt- 
uous language  ;  with  opprobrium. 

Re-VIN'DI-CaTE,  v.  t.  To  vindicate  again  ;  to  re- 
claim ;  to  demand  and  fcke  back  what  has  been  lost. 
Mdford. 

Re-VIN'DI-€a-TED,   pp.      Vindicated    again;    re- 

RE-VIN'DI-eA-TING,  ppr.     Reclaiming. 

RE-VlS'AL,  71.  [from  revise.]  Revision  ;  the  act  of 
reviewing  and  reexamining  for  correction  and  im- 
provement ;  as,  the  revisal  of  a  manuscript ;  the  re- 
veal of  a  proof-sheet. 

RE-VISE',  v.  t.  [L.  revisus,  reviso,  to  revisit ;  re  and 
viso,  to  see,  to  visit.] 

1.  To  review  ;  to  reexamine  ;  to  look  over  with  care 
for  correction  ;  as,  to  revise  a  writing;  to  revise  a 
proof-sheet.  Pope. 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend  ;  as,  to  revise  stat- 
utes. 

RE-VISE',  71.    Review  ;  reexamination.  Boyle. 

2.  Among  printers,  a  second  proof-sheet;  a  proof 

sheet  taken  after  the  first  correction. 
RE-VIS'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Reviewed;    reexamined  for 

correction. 
RE-VlS'ER,  71.      One  that  revises  or  reexamines  for 

RE-VIS'ING,  ppr.      Reviewing  ;  reexamining  for  cor- 

RE-V£"SION,  (re-vizh'un,)7i.     [Fr.]    The  act  of  re- 
viewing;   reviev»;    reexamination    for    correction; 
as,  the  revision  of  a  book  or  writing,  or  of  a  proof- 
sheet  ;  a  revision  of  statutes. 
2.  Enumeration  of  inhabitants.  Tooke. 

RE-VI"SION-AL,       ,  p    ,.,„„,    r„vi=:„n 

RE-VT»SION-A  RY,  |   "•     Pertaining  to  revision. 
RE-VIS' [T,  i>.  f.      [Fr  revisiter  ;    L.  revisito ;   re  and 
visito,  from  riso,  to  see  or  visit.] 
To  visit  again. 

Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Tbbes.  Pope. 

RE-VIS-IT-A'TION,  71.     The  act  of  revisiting. 
RE-VIS'IT-ED,  pp.     Visited  again. 
RE-VtS'IT-ING,  ppr.     Visiting  again. 
RE-VI'SO-RY,   a.     That  reviews  ;    having  power  to 
Judge  Story. 
]    Return,  recall,  01"  le- 


RE-VI'VAL,  71.     [frc 
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covery  to  life  from  death,  or  apparent  death ;  as,  the 
revival  of  a  drowned  person. 

2.  Return  or  recall  to  activity,  from  a  state  of  lan- 
guor; as,  the  revival  of  spirits. 

3.  Recall,  return,  or  recovery  from  a  state  of  neg- 
lect, oblivion,  obscurity,  or  depression ;  as,  the  re- 
vival of  letters  or  learning. 

4.  Renewed  and  more  active  attention  to  re- 
ligion ;  an  awakening  of  men  to  their  spiritual 
concerns. 

RE-VI'VAL-IST,  n.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
promotes  revivals  of  religion.     Reed  and  Matheson. 

RE- VIVE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  revivre  ;  L.  revivisco ;  re  and 
vivo,  to  live  ] 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life. 

The  soul  of  Die  child  c  uue  into  Inni  again,  and  he  revived.  —  1 
Kings  xvii.     Rom.  xiv. 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigor ;  to  be  reanimated 
after  depression. 


3.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  ob- 
scurity, or  depression.  Learning  revived  in  Europe 
after  the  middljj  ages. 

4.  In  chemistry,  to  recover  its  natural  state,  as  a 
metal. 

Sin  revives,  when  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  a 
conviction  of  guilt.     Rmn.vW. 
RE-Vl  VE',  v.  t.     To  bring  again  to  life ;  to  reanimate. 
Milton. 

2.  To  raise  from'  languor,  depression,  or  discour- 
agement ;  to  rouse  ;  as,  to  revive  the  spirits  or  cour- 
age. 

3.  To  renew  ;  to  bring  into  action  after  a  suspen- 
sion ;  as,  to  revive  a  project  or  scheme  that  had  been 
laid  aside. 

4.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  recall. 

The  mind  h  is  the  |nnvi  r,  in  many  civs,  (u  eeeiee  ideas  or  percep- 
tions which  ii  has  once  had.  Locke. 

5.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  depres- 
sion ;  as,  to  revive  letters  or  learning. 

6.  To  recomfort ;  to  quicken  ;  to  refresh  with  joy 
or  hope. 


7.  To  bring  again 


>  notice. 


Swift. 


8.  In  chemistry,  to  restore  or  reduce  to  its  natural 
state,  or  to  its  metallic  state  ;  as,  to  revive  a  metal 
after  calcination. 

RE-VIV'£D,  pp.  Brought  to  life;  reanimated;  re- 
newed; recovered;  quickened  ;  cheered;  reduced 
to  a  metallic  state. 

RE-VIV'ER,  n.  That  which  revives  ;  that  which  in- 
vigorates or  refreshes ;  one  that  redeems  from  neg- 
lect or  depression. 

RE-VIV'1-FI-GaTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rerivifier  ;    L.  re  and 
vivifico ;  vivus,  alive,  and  facia,  to  make.] 
To  revive ;    to  recall  or  restore  to  life.     [Little 

newal  of  life ;   res- 
toration of  life  ;  or  the  act  of  recalling  to  life. 

Spectator. 
2.  In  chemistry,  the  reduction  of  a  metal  from  a 
state  of  combination  to  its  metallic  state. 
RE-VIV'I-FI-£1>.  pp.    Recalled  to  life  ;  reanimated. 
RE-VIV'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  revivifier.] 

1.  To  recall  to  life  ;  to  reanimate.         Stackhouse. 

2.  To  give  new  life  or  vigor  to. 

RE-VIV'I-F¥-ING,  ppr.    Giving  new  life  or  vigor  to. 

RE-VlV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bringing  to  life  again  ;  rean- 
imating ;  renewing;  recalling  to  the  memory;  re- 
covering from  neglect  or  depression  :  refreshing  with 
jov  or  hope  ;  reducing  to  a  metallic  state. 

RE-'VlV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  reviving  manner. 

Coleridge. 

REV-I-VIS'CENCE,    )  n.    Renewal  of  life  ;  return  to 

REV-I-VIS'CEN-CY,  j      life.  Burnet. 

REV-I-VIS'CENT,  a.  Reviving  ;  regaining  or  restor- 
ing life  or  action.  Darwin. 

RE-Vl'VOR,  n.  In  law,  the  reviving  of  a  suit  which 
is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties.  This 
is  done  by  a  bill  of  revivor.  Blaclistone. 

REV'0-€A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  revocabilis.  See 
Revoke.] 

That  may  be  recalled  or  revoked  ;  that  may  be  re- 
pealed or  annulled  -,  as,  a  rrvocq/ile  edict  or  grant. 

REV'O-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rev- 
ocable. 

REV'O-GA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  revocable  manner. 

REVO-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  revoco :  re  and  voeo,  to  call.] 
To  recall ;  to  call  back.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Re- 

ReTo'-Ca'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  revocatio.] 

1.  The  art  of  recalling  oi  calling  back  ;  as,  the  rev- 
ocation of  Calvin.  Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled.  Howell. 

3.  Repeal ;  reversal  ;  as,  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  A  law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an 
express  revocation.  So  we  speak  of  the  revocation  of 
a  will,  of  a  use,  of  a  devise,  &c. 

REVO-€A-TO-RY,  a.     Revoking ;  recalling.       — 
RE'VOIOE',  v.  t.    To  refurnish  with  a  voice  ;  tcrfefit 


REV 

an  organ-pipe,  so  as  to  restore  its  proper  quality  of 

tone. 
RE'VOIC'ED,  (-voist',)  pp.  Refurnished  with  a  voice. 
RE-VoKE',  v.  t.f[Fr.  revonuer ;  L.  revoco  ;  re  and  voco, 

to  call.] 

1.  To  recall ;  to  repeal ;  to  reverse.  A  law,  decree, 
or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  or  passed  it.  A  charter  or  grant  which  vests 
rights  in  a  corporation  can  not  be  legally  revoked 
without  the  consent  of  the  corporation.  A  devise 
may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  use  by  the  grantor, 
and  a  will  by  the  testator. 

2.  To  check ;  to  repress ;  as,  to  revoke  rage.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  draw  back. 


[Unusuall] 

RE-VOKE',  v.  i.  In  card-playing,  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  game  by  not  playing  the  cards  according  to 
the  established  sequence.  Hoyle. 

RE-VoKE',  n.  In  card-playing,  a  violation  of  rule  by 
not  playing  the  cards  according  to  the  established  se- 

_  quence  ofjhe  game.  Hoyle. 


;  reversal.  [Little 
used/]  Sliak. 

RE-VoK'ING,  ppr.     Reversing;  repealing. 

RE-VoK'ING-LY,  adv.     Bv  way  of  revocation. 

RE-VOLT',  v.  i.  [Fr.  revolter ;  It.  rivoltare;  ri  and 
voltare,  to  turn  ;  from  L.  revolvo  ;  re  and  volvo,  to 
turn,  Eng.  wallow.] 

1.  To  fall  offer  turn  from  one  to  another.     Shak. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection  to  one's 
prince  or  state  ;  to  reject  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  ; 
as  a  province  or  a  number  of  people.  It  is  not  ap- 
plied to  individuals. 

The   Edomitcs  revolted   from   under   the   hand  of  Judah. — 2 
Chron.  xxi. 

3.  To  change.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  disclaim  allegiance  and  subjec- 
tion to  God  ;  to  reject  the  government  of  the  King  of 
kings.     Is.  xxxi. 

RE- VOLT',  v.  t.  To  turn  ;  to  put  to  flight ;  to  over- 
turn. Burke. 

2.  To  shock  ;  to  do  violence  to ;  to  cause  to  shrink 
or  turn  away  with  abhorrence ;  as,  to  revolt  the  mind 
or  the  feelings. 

Their    honest   pride   of  I 
Babylonians. 

RE- VOLT',  H.t  Desertion  ;  change  of  sides  ;  more  cor- 
rectly, a  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
one's  prince  or  government;  as,  the  revolt  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Gross  departure  from  duty.  Shak. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  rejection  of  divine  government ; 
departure  from  God  ;  disobedience.    Is.  lix. 

4.  A  revolter.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
RE-VOLT'ER,  pp.  or  a.     Having  swerved  from  alle- 
giance or  duty.                                      •             Milton. 

2.  Shocked  ;  grossly  offended. 
RE-VOLT'ER,  n.    One  who  changes  sides  ;   a  de- 
serter. Atterbury. 

2.  One  who  renounces  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
his.  prince  or  state. 

3.- In  Scripture,  one  who  renounces  the  authority 
and  laws  of  God.     Jer.  vi.    Has.  ix. 
RE-VOLT'ING,  ppr.     Changing  sides  ;  deserting. 

2.  Disclaiming  allegiance  and  subjection  to  a  prince 
or  state. 

3.  Rejecting  the  authority  of  God. 

4.  a.  Doing  violence,  as  to  the  feelings  ;  exciting 
abhorrence. 

RE-VOLT'ING  LY,  adv.     Offensively;  abhorrently. 

REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.     That  may  revolve. 

REVO-LUTE,  a.    [L.  rcvolutus,  from  revolvo.] 

In  botany  and  zoology,  rolled  back  or  downward  ; 
as,  revolute  foliation  or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back  or  toward 
the  lower  surface  ;  a  revolute  leaf  or  tendril  ;  a  revo- 
lute coro!  or  valve.  Martyn.     Lee.     Brande. 

REV-O-LU'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  revolutus,  re- 
volvo.] 

1.  In  physics,  rotation  ;  the  circular  motion  of  a 
body  on  its  axis  ;  a  course  or  motion  which  brings 
every  point  of  the  surface  or  periphery  of  a  body 
back  to  the  place  at  which  it  began  to  move  ;  as,  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel  ;  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  body  round  any  fixed  point,  or 
center  ;  as,  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  or  other 
planet  in  its  orbit  round  the  center  of  the  system. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  motion  of  a  magnitude  (as  a 
point,  line,  or  surface)  about  a  point  or  line  as  its 
center  or  axis.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

4.  Motion  of  any  thing  which  brings  it  back  to 
the  same  point  or  state  ;  as,  the  revolution  of  day  and 
night,  or  of  the  seasons. 

5.  Continued  course  marked  by  the  regular  return 
of  years  ;  as,  the  revolution  of  ages. 

6.  Space  measured  by  some  regular  return  of  a  re- 
volving body,  or  of  a  state  of  things  ;  as,  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  day.  Dryden. 
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re  change  in  the 
s  the  revolution  ill 
England,  in  1(188,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
King  James  II.,  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  to  its  primitive  state.  The  revolution  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  began  in  1775, 
effected  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great 
Britain.  The  revolution  in  France  is,  distinctively, 
that  which  began  in  1789,  and  which  caused  the  de- 
thronement and  death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  revolution 
of  the  three  days,  in  France,  in  1830,  was  that  which 
placed  the  family  of  Orleans  on  the  throne. 
8.  Motion  backward.  Milton. 

This  word  is  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  phrase  rev- 
olution principles.  Addison.     Smollett. 
REV-O-Lu'TION-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  government ;  as,  a  revolutionary  war;  revolu- 
tionary crimes  or  disasters.  Burke. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  a  revolution  ;  as,  revolution- 
ary measures. 
REV-O-LO'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  is  engaged  in  ef- 
fecting a  revolution  ;  a  revolutionist.  Ramsay. 

2.  In  England,  one  who  favored  the  revolution  in 
1088.  Smollett. 

REV-O-Lu'TION-ISM,  n.     State  of  revolutions. 
REV-O-LO'TION-IST,  n.     One  engaged  in  effecting 
a  change  of  government;  the  favorer  of  a  revolution. 
Burke.      S.  S.  Smith. 
REV-O-LO'TION-IZE,  v.  t.     To  effect  a  change  in 
the  form  of  a  political  constitution  ;  as,  to  revolution- 
ize a  government.  Ames. 
2.  To  effect  an  entire  change  of  principles  in. 
The  gospel,  if  received  in  truth,  has  revolutionized  tiis  soul. 

J.  AJ.  Mason. 

REV-O-LO'TION-IZ-ED,  pp.  Changed  in  constitu- 
tional form  and  principles. 

REV-O-Lu'TION-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Changing  the  form 
and  principles  oi'  a  constitution. 

RE-VOLVE',  (re-volv',)  v.  i,  [L.  revolvo;  re  and 
volvo;  Russ.  valytt,  to  roll.] 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  ;  as,  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis. 

2.  To  move  round  a  center;  as,  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun. 

RE-VOLVE',  v.  t.  To  turn  over  and  over ;  as,  to  re- 
volve thoughts  in  the  mind. 

RE-VOLV'£D,^p.  Turned  over  and  over;  seriously 
considered. 

RE-VOLV'EN-CY,  n.  State,  act,  or  principle  of  re- 
volving ;  revolution. 

Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world.  Cow-per. 

RE-VOLV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Turning;  rolling;  moving 
round. 

RE-VOM'IT,  v.  t.     [re  and  vomit ;  Fr.  revomir.] 

To  vomit  or  pour  forth  again;  to  reject  from  the 
stomach.  Hakewill. 

RE-VOM'IT-ED,  pp.    Vomited  again. 

RE-VOM'IT-ING,  ppr.     Vomiting  again. 

RE-VUL'SION,  h.  [Fr.,  from  L.  revulsus,  revcllo ;  re 
and  vello,  to  pull.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  turning  or  diverting  any 
disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  or  drawing  back.     Brown. 
RE-VUL'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  revulsion. 
RE-VUL'SIVE,  it.     That  which  has  the  power  of  di- 
verting disease  from  one  part  to  another. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  withdrawing. 
Fell. 
REW,  (Eft,)  B.     A  row.     [JVot  in  use.]  Speyiser. 

RE-WARD',  v.  t.  [Norm,  rcgarder,  to  allow;  regar- 
des,  fees,  allowances,  perquisites,  rewards;  rcgardez, 
awarded.  In  these  words  there  appears  to  be  an  al- 
liance with  regard.  But  in  the  Fr.  and  Norm,  guer- 
don, a  reward,  and  guerdonner,  to  reward,  this  alli- 
ance does  not  appear.  So  the  Italian  guiderdonare, 
to  reward,  is  evidently  a  compound  of  the  L.  dono 
with  another  word,  and  apparently  with  the  Sax. 
wither,  G.  wider  and  wiedcr,  D.  wedcr,  answering  to 
L.  re,  denoting  return.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
have  the  Latin  word  with  a  different  prefix  ;  Sp.  ga- 
lardon,  a  reward  ;  galardonar,  to  reward  ;  Port,  galar- 
dam,  galadoar.  The  Armotic  has  garredon,  garredo- 
ner.  Reward  appears  to  be  from  the  Norman.] 
To  give  in  return,  either  good  or  evil. 
Thou  hast  reu-m'Jol  me  yood,  whavus  I   have  rewarded  thee 

Hence,  when  good  is  returned  for  good,  reward  sig- 
nifies to  repay,  to  recompense,  to  compensate.  When 
evil  or  suffering  is  returned  for  injury  or  wickedness, 
reward  signifies  to  punish  with  just  retribution,  to 
take  vengeance  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 


Iwil 


ven:;  le.'e  to  my  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 

'  He  .  —  Deul.  XXXll. 


In  the  latter  passage,  reward  signifies  to  render 
both  good  and  evil. 
RE-WARD',  n.    Recompense,  or  equivalent  return  for 
good  done,  for  kindness,  for  services,  and  the  like 
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[  Tim.  T. 
i  heaven.  —  Matt.  v. 
Rewards  and  punishments  presuppose  moral  agen- 
cy, and  something  voluntarily  done,  well  or  ill ;  with- 
out which  respect,  though  we  may  receive  good,  it 
is  only  a  benefit,  and  nut  a  reward. 

2.  The  fruit  of  men's  labor  or  works. 

The  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  re- 
ward. —  Eccles.  ix. 

3.  A  bribe  ;  a  gift  to  pervert  justice.    Dent,  xxvii. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  ofTered  for  taking  or  detecting 
a  criminal,  nr  for  recovery  of  any  thing  lost. 

5.  Punishment;  a  just  return  of  evil  or  suffering 
for  wickedness. 

:  the  retcard  of  the 

6.  Return  in  human  applause.    Matt.  vi. 

7.  [It-turn  in  joy  and  comfort.     Ps.  xix. 
RE-WARD'A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  rewarded  ;  worthy 

of  recompense.  Hooker.     Taylor. 

RE-WARD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
worthy  of  reward.  Ooodman. 

RE-WARD' A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  rewardable  manner. 

RE-WARt)'ED,^p.  Requited;  recompensed  or  pun- 
ished'.' 

RE-WARD'ER,  n.  One  who  rewards ;  one  that  re- 
quites or  recompenses.     Heb.  xi.     Addison.     Swift. 

RE-WARD'ING,  ppr.     Making  an  equivalent  return 


RE-WORD',  (re-wurd',)  v.  t.     [re  and  word.]     To  1 
peat  in  the.  same  words.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

RJE-WRITE',  v.  t.     To  write  a  second  time. 

Re-\YRiT'1,\"G,  ppr.     Writing  again. 

RE-VVRIT'TA'N,  pp.     Written  again.  Kent. 

REX,  «.     [L.]     A  king. 

REY'NARD,  (ra'nard,)  n.  An  appellation  given  to  a 
fox ;  renard. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RATE,  a.  [See  Rhubjsb.]  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb.  Flayer. 

RHA-BAR'BA-RINE,  n.  [L.  rhabarbarum.  Generally 
and  more  correctly  called  Riiein,  which  see.] 

A  proximate  principle  of  rhubarb,  which  appears  to 
possess  the  properties  of  an  acid.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  principle  of  rhubarb  ;  but  this 
is  not  well  settled. 

RHAB-DOL'O-GY,  (rab-dol'o-je,)  n.  [Gr.  pafJSos,  a 
staff  or  wand,  and  \oyos,  discourse.] 

The  act  or  art  of  computing  or  numbering  by 
means  of  certain  little  square  rods,  called  Napier's 
rods  or  Napier's  bones.  Huiton. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-CY,  (rab'do-man-se,)  n.  [Gr.  /5a/?- 
<5oc,  rod,  and  uavreia,  divination.] 

Divination  hv  a  rod  or  wand.  Brown. 

RHA-PON'TI-CIN,  n.     [L.  rhapnnticum.] 

A  proximate  principle  of  Rheum  rhaponticum ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Rheim. 

RHAP-SOD'ie,  (rap-sud'ik,)  1  a.  [from  rhapsody.]  Per- 

RHAP-SOD'ie-AL,  j      taining  to  or  consist- 

ing of  rhapsody;  unconnected.      Mason.     Martin. 

RHAP'SO-DIST,  71.  [from  rhapsody.]  One  that  writes 
or  speaks  without  regular  dependence  of  one  part  of 
his  discourse  on  another.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  recites  or  sings  rhapsodies  for  a  liveli- 
hood ;  or  one  who  makes  and  repeats  verses  extem- 
pore. 

3.  Anciently,  one  whose  profession  was  to  recite 
the  verses  of"  Homer  and  other  poets. 

RHAP'SO-DIZE,  v.  i.  To  utter  rhapsodies.   Jefferson. 

RHAP'SO-DY,  (rap'so-de,)  n.  [Gr.  pjTrctodta  ;  fanroi, 
to  sew,  or  unite,  and  adn,  a  song.] 

Originally,  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem  fit  for  recita- 
tion at  one  time,  as  a  book  of  Homer  was  rehearsed 
by  a  rhapsodist.  In  modern  usage,  confused  jumble 
of  sentences  or  statements,  without  dependence  or 
natural  connection  ;  rambling  composition. 

Locke.     Walts. 

RHF.'IN,  n.     [L.  rheum,  rhubarb.] 

A  proximate  principle  of  the  officinal  rhubarb, 
which  appears  to  be  an  acid,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
called  rhric  acid.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  rhubarb,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

RHEIN'BKR-RY,  (line-,)  n.     Buckthorn,  a  plant. 
Johnson. 

RHEN'ISH,  (ren'ish,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  River  Rhine, 
or  to  Rheims  in  France  ;  as,  Rhenish  wine.  As  a 
noun,  the  wine  produced  on  the  hills  about  Rheims, 
which  is  remarkable  as  a  solvent  of  iron.      Encyc. 

RHE'TIAN,  (re'shan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Rhteti,  or  to  Rhtetia,  their  country  ;  as,  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons. 

RHk'TOR,  7t.  [L.,  from  Gr.  pnru.p,  an  orator  or 
speaker.] 

A  rhetorician.     [  Little  used.]  Hammond. 

RHET'O-RIC,  (ret'o-rik,)  n.  [Gr.  pnTopiKr,,  from  pco, 
to  speak,  to  flow,  contracted  (Voir,  'pin.,  or  /S:9...,  Eng. 
to  read.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or  send.    See 

READ.] 

1.  The  science  of  oratory ;  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  elegance,  and  force. 

Locke.     Dryden.     Encyc. 


RHO 

2,  The   power  of  persuasion   or   attraction ;   that 

which  allures  or  charms.     We  speak  of  the  rhetoric 

of  the  tongue,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  heart  or  eyes. 

Sweet,  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes.  Daniel. 

RHE-TOR'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  rhetoric;  as,  the 

rhetorical  art. 

2.  Containing  the  rules  of  rhetoric  ;  as,  a  rhetorical 
treatise. 

3.  Oratorical ;  as,  a  rhetorical  flourish.        More. 
RHE-TOR'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  rheto- 
ric; according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric;  as,  to  treat  a 

livere  " 
To  play  the  orator.    [Not 
use.\  Decay  of  Piety 

RHJE-TOR-ie-A'TION,  n.     Rhetorical   amplification. 

[Not  ir  use.]  Waterland. 

RHET-0-RI"CIAN,  (ret-o-rish'an,)  n.      [Fr.  rhetori- 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking. 

The  ancient  sephi.-ls  eul  r/t^un.-fcus,  u  h  ■  hid  young  auditors, 
lived  till  they  wen-  a  hiimle-d  yells  old.  Bacon. 

2.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles  of 
rhetoric. 

3.  An  orator.     [Less  proper.]  Dryden. 
RHET-0-RI''CIAN,  (-rish'-)n.    [See  the  noun.]    Suit- 
ing a  master  of  rhetoric.     [Not  in  use.]      Blackmore. 

RHET'O-RIZE,  v.  i.     To  play  the  orator.     Cotgravc. 

RHET'O-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  a  figure  of  ora- 
torv-  Milton. 

RHET'0-RIZ-.ED,  pp.  Represented  by  a  figure  of  or- 
atory. 

RIIEuM,  n.     [Gr.  pevpa,  from  pea,  to  flow.] 

1.  An  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  any  organ  ; 
but  generally  applied  to  the  increased  action  of  mu- 
cous glands,  attended  with  increased  discharge  and 
an  altered  state  of  their  excreted  fluids. 

2.  A  thin,  serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mucous 
glands,  &i\,  as  in  catarrh.  Shak. 

RHEu-MAT'IG,  (ru-mat'ik,)  a.  [L.  rheumaticus ;  Gr. 
pevuariKO^,  from  prnea,  rheum,  which  see.] 

Pertaining  to  rheumatism,  or  partaking  of  its  na- 
ture ;  as,  rheumatic,  pains  or  affections. 

RHEO'MA-TISM,  (ru'ma-tizm,)  n.  [L.  rhcumatismus ; 
Gr.  prvpnTiopas,  from  pevpa,  a  watery  humor,  from 
p£w,toflow;  the  ancients  supposing  the  disease  to 
proceed  from  a  defluxion  of  humors.] 

A  painful  disease  affecting  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the  hips, 
knees,  shoulders,  &.C.  Encyc.     Parr. 

RHEOM'Y,  (ru'me,)n.  [from  rheum.]  Full  of  rheum 
or  watery  matter;  consisting  of  rheum  or  partaking 
of  its  nature. 

2.  Affected  with  rheum.  Dryden. 

3.  Abounding  with  sharp  moisture ;  causing  rheum. 

Shak. 
RHIME.     See  Rhyme. 
RIII'NO,  Tt.    A  cant  word  for  gold  and  silver,  or  mon- 


ey. 


Wan 


RHI-NO-CE'RI-AL,  a.  [from  rhinoceros.]  Pertaining 
to  the  rhinoceros  ;  resembling  the  rhinoceros.  Taller. 

RHI-NOC'E-ROS,  (r3-nos'e-ros,)  n*  [Fr.  rhinoceros  or 
rhinoccrot ',  It.  and  Sp.  rii/vreroute  ;  L.  rhinoceros;  Gr. 
pivoKtpioc,  nose-horn ;  piv,  the  nose,  W.  rhyn,  a  point, 
and  Kf-pai,  a  horn.] 

A  large  pachydermatous  mammal,  nearly  allied  to 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  &e.  Five 
species  are  described  by  naturalists.  Two  of  these 
have  a  single  horn  on  the  nose,  and  three  of  them 
have  two  horns.  Rhinoceros  Indicns  inhabits  India, 
especially  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  R.  Africanus 
and  R.  Simus  inhabit  Southern  Africa;  and  jR.  Su- 
matrrnsis  and  H.  Svndaieus  inhabit  Sumatra. 

RHI-NOC'E-ROS-BIRD,  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Bu- 
ceros,  a  species  of  hornbill,  Buceros  Rhinoceros, 
found  in  the  East  Indies  and  Indian  Islands,  having 
a  crooked  horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  P.  Cyc. 

RHI-NO-PLAS'TIG,  a.  [Gr.  piv,  the  nose,  and  ttAug-- 
<rw,  to  form.]     Forming  a  nose. 

The  rhinoplnstic  operation,  in  surgery,  is  one  which 
renews  the  nose,  or  supplies  a  substitute  fd#a  natu- 
ral nose. 

RHI-Zo'MA,  n.*  [Gr.  pit^ojua,  something  firmly  root- 
ed.] 

In  botany,  a  large  and  fleshy  or  woody  part  or  organ 
of  a  root,  analogous  to  a  stem  under  ground,  which 
is  neither  a  tuber  nor  a  bulb.  It  is  of  very  various 
forms,  and  always  has  radicles,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fibrils,  growing  from  it.  The  esculent  part  of  the 
root  of  a  beet,  carrot,  or  parsnep,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  a  rhiznma. 

RHI-ZOPH'A-GOUS,  (rl-zof'a-gus,)  a.  [Gr.  /5t£a  and 
yayo,.] 

Feeding  on  roots. 

RHo'DI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an  isle  of  the 
Meditenanean;  as,  Rhndinn  laws. 

RHo'Df-UM,  7i.  A  metal  discovered  by  Wollaston, 
in  1803,  among  grains  of  crude  platinum. 

Rhodium  requires  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  wind-furnace,  for  its  fusion.  When 
fused,  it  has  a  white  color  and  a  metallic  .lister.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  brittle,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 


state  of  an  alloy,  it  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regis. 

Turner. 

RIIO-DO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  fioSov,  a  rose,  and 
SevSpmi,  a  tree.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  and  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Rhododendracere.  Four  species 
are  known  to  grow  in  New  England,  viz.,  two  de- 
ciduous leafed,  which  are  called  upright  or  swamp- 
honeysuckles  ;  and  two  evergreen  ones,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  distinctive  popular  names. 
Several  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  medicinal, 
and  many  of  them  are  highly  ornamental. 

RHo'DON-ITE,  n.  An  impure  variety  of  manganese 
spar.  Dana. 

RH03T'IZ-ITE,  >  (ret-,)  n.    A  variety  of  the  mineral 

RHET'IZ-ITE,    j      kyanite.  Dana. 

RHOMB,         >  7i.*  [Fr.  rhombc;  L.  rhombus;  Gr.  p;p- 

RHOM'BUS,  j  (fas,  from  pepfioj,  to  turn  or  whirl 
round,  to  wander,  to  roam,  or  rove;  literally,  a 
deviating  square.] 

In  geometry,  an  oblique-angled,  equilateral  parallel- 
ogram, or  a  quadrilateral  future  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  the  opposite  sides  parallel,  but  the  angles  une- 
qual, two  of  the  angles  being  obtuse  and  two  acute. 
Hutton. 

RHOM'BIG,  a.    Having  the  figure  of  a  rhomb.    Orao. 

RHOM-BO-HE'DRAL,  (rom-bo-hS'dral,)  a.  [Gr.  pop.- 
0nc,  rhomb,  and  i&pa,  side.] 

Related  to  the  rhombohedron  ;  presenting  forms 
derivable  from  a  rhombohedron.  Dana. 

RHOM-BO-He'DRON,  ri.  A  solid  contained  by  six 
equal  rhombic  planes. 

RHOM'BOID,7i.*[Gr.  pnpfio',,  rhomb, and  ctc5oc,form.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  figure  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  rhomb  ;  or  a  quadrilateral  future  whose  opposite 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equi- 
lateral nor  equiangular.  Hutton. 

2.  a.  In  anatomy,  the  rhomboid  muscle  is  a  thin, 
broad,  and  obliquely-square,  fleshy  muscle,  between 
the  basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi.      Encyc. 

RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  rhom- 
boid. Woodward. 

RHOMB'-SP.xR,  n.  A  mineral  resembling  calc-spar  in 
luster,  and  crystals  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  some  carbonate  of  iron. 
Owing  to  the  latter,  it  usually  turns  brown  on  expo- 
sure. Dana. 

RHOM'BUS,  77.      See  Rhomb. 

o   ,.  ,. 

RIIO'BXRB,  (ru'birb,)  rt.    [Pers.  tX3«U  rawand.    In 

Syr.  raiborig.     It  seems  to  be  a  compound  word,  lat- 
inized rhabarbarum.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Rheum,  of  several  species  ; 
as  the  rhapontic,  or  common  rhubarb;  the  palma- 
ted,  or  Chinese  rhubarb  ;  the  compact,  or  Tartarian  ; 
the  undulated,  or  wave-leafeil  rhubarb  ;  am!  the  lilies, 
or  currant  rhubarb  of  .Mount  Libanus.  The  root  of 
a  hitherto  non-descript  species  is  medicinal  and  much 
used  as  a  moderate  cathartic. 

I(1Hi'1:aRB-Y,  a.    Like  rhubarb. 

RHUMB,  (rum,)  n.  [from  rhomb.]  In  navigation,  a 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  making  a  given  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  marking  the  direc- 
tion of  any  object  through  which  it  passes. 

Brande. 

RIIUMB'-LINE,  n.  In  navigation,  the  track  of  a  ves- 
sel which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle; 
also  called  the  loxodromic  curve.  Brande. 

RHUS,  (rus,)  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  pivs.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  the  various  species  of  sumach.      P.  Cyc. 

RHYME,  (rime,)  n.  [Sax.  rim,  and  gcrim,  number; 
riman,  to  number;  gc-riman,  id.;  riman  and  ryman, 
to  give  place,  to  open  a  way,  to  make  room;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  rim  ;  D.  rym ;  G.  reim ;  W.  rhiv ;  Ir.  i-imh  or 
reomh.  The  Welsh  word  is  rendered  also,  that  di- 
vides or  separates,  and  the  Sax.  rim  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  room,  from  opening,  spreading.  The 
deduction  of  this  word  from  the  Greek  pvdpoc  is  a 
palpable  error.  The  true  orthography  is  rime  or  ryme ; 
but  as  rime,  is  hoar-frost,  and  rhyme  gives  the  true 
pronunciation,  it  may  be  convenient  to  continue  the 
present  orthography.] 

1.  In  poetry,  the  correspondence  of  sounds  in  the 
terminating  words  or  syllables  of  two  verses,  one  of 
which  succeeds  the  other  immediately,  or  at  no  great 
distance. 

FoTrlnjrnp  \vi;h  retsen  uny  dispense, 

And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior. 

To  constitute  this  correspondence  in  single  words, 
or  in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  -vowel  and  the 
>^7iai  articulations  or  consonants,  should  be  the  same, 
or  have  nearly  the  same  sound.  The  initial  conso- 
nants may  be  different,  as  in  find  and  mind,  new  and 
drew,  cause  antl  laws. 

2.  A  hanuonic.il  succession  of  sounds. 


The  youth  with 

3.  Poetry  ;  a  poem. 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  t 


Denham. 
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RIB 


4.  A  word  of  sound  to  answer  1 


Rhyme  or  reason  ;  number  or  sense. 


RHTME,  (rime,)  v.  i.    To  accord  in  sound. 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  verses. 

There  inarched  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side, 

Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride.  Pope. 

RHYME,  i).  (.    To  put  into  rhyme.  Wilson. 

RHYM'JED,  (rimd,)  pp.    Put  into  rhyme. 
RHYME'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  rhyme ;   not  having 

consonance  of  sound.  Hall. 

KHVM'fsT       \   "■    One  who  makes  rhymes ;  a  versi- 
RHYM'STER    )      fier  ;  a  poor  poet.  JWuuon.  ZJri/den. 
RHYM'IC,  a.    Tertaining  to  rhyme. 
RHYN'CHO-LITE,  (rink'o-,)  n.    [Gr.  pvyxos,  a  beak, 
and  \idoc,  a  stone.] 

The  petrified  beak  of  a  bird. 
RHYTHM,         (rithm,)       >         rr,.    «.,«„„,  i 
RHYTH'MUS,  (rith'mus,)  ,  ""     tGr-  Ml"*-] 

1.  In  the  widest  sense,  a  division  of  time  into  short 
portions  by  a  regular  succession  of  motions,  impulses, 
sounds,  &c,  producing  an  agreeable  effect,  as  in  the 
dance,  music,  etc. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  division  of  lines  in  short  portions 
by  a  regular  succession  of  arses  and  theses,  or  per- 
cussions and  remissions  of  voice  on  words  or  sylla- 
bles. It  belongs  peculiarly  to  poetry,  but  is  found 
likewise  in  weil-constructed  prose.  P.  Cyc 

RHYTH'Mie-AL,  a.     [Gr.  pvtiniKoc ;  L.  rythmics.] 
Pertaining  tu  rhvthmus,  which  see. 

RI'AL,  n.     A  Spanish  coin.     [See  Real.] 

RI'AL,  n.  [from  royal.}  A  royal  ;  a  gold  coin  for- 
merly current  in  Britain,  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings 
sterling  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Brande. 

Rl-AL'TO,n.  [It.]  The  name  of  a  famous  bridge 
at  Venice  over  the  grand  canal. 

RI'JLNT,  (re'ang,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  rire,  to  laugh.] 
Laughing;  exciting  gajvty  ;  delightful  to  the  view, 
as  a  landscape.     [jVoi  anglicized.]  Burke. 

RIB,  7i.  [Sax.  rib  or  rilib  :  Ice.  rif;  G.  rippe ;  D.  rib,  a 
rib  or  rafter  ;  Sw.  refbe.n,  rib  or  side-bone  ;  Dan.  rib- 
be  or  ribbeen,  rib-bone  ;  Russ.  rebro,  a  rib  or  side. 
This  word,  like  the  L.  costa,  signifies  side,  border, 
extremity,  whence  the  compound  in  Sw.  and  Dan. 
rib-bone,  that  is,  side-bone.  It  may  be  allied  to  the 
L.  ripa.  The  sense  of  side  is  generally  from  extend- 
ing.] 

1.  A  bone  of  animal  bodies  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  frame  of  the  thorax.  The  ribs  in  the  human 
body  are  twelve  on  each  side,  proceeding  from  the 
spine  to  the  sternum,  or  toward  it,  and  serving  to  in- 
close and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 

2.  In  ship-building,  a  piece  of  timber  which  forms 
or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship. 

Ribs  of  a  parrel,  are  short  pieces  of  plank,  having 
holes,  through  which  are  reeved  the  two  parts  of  the 
parrel  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  An  arch-formed  piece  of  timber  for  supporting 
the  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a  vault.  GwilL 

4.  In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole  along 
the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which  the  veins  take 
their  rise.  Martyn. 

5.  In  cloth,  a  prominent  line  or  rising,  like  a  rib. 

6.  Something  long,  thin,  and  narrow;  a  strip.  [W. 
rhib.] 

7.  A  wife  ;  an  allusion  to  Eve,  our  common  moth- 
er, made  out  of  Adam's  rib.     [Vulgar.] 

Grose.     Hallitoell. 
RIB,  v.  t     To  furnish  with  ribs.     In  manufactures,  to 
form  with  rising  lines  and  channels  ;  as,  to  rib  cloth  ; 
whence  we  say,  ribbed  cloth. 
2.  To  inclose  with  ribs.  Shah. 

RIB'ALD,  n.  [Fr.  riband;  It.  ribaldo,  a  rogue,  and  as 
an  adjective,  poor,  beggarly  ;  Arm.  ribaud,  a  fornica- 
tor. Q.U.  D.  rabout,  rabauw,  a  rogue  or  rascal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Italian,  this  word  is  a  compound  of  ri, 
or  re,  and  baldo,  bold,  or  Sp.  baldio,  idle,  lazy,  va- 
grant, unfilled.  But  the  real  composition  of  the 
word  is  not  ascertained.] 

A  low,  vulgar,  brutal,  foul-mouthed  wretch ;   a 

lewd  fellow.  Shah.     Spenser.     Pope. 

RIB'ALD,  o.     Low;  base;  mean;  filthy;  obscure. 

Shah. 

RIB'ALD-ISH,  a.     Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Hall. 

RIB'ALD-ROUS,  a.     Containing  ribaldry. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
RIB'ALD-RY,  B.     [It.  ribalderia.} 

Mean,  vulgar  language  ;  chiefly,  obscene  language. 
Dryden.     Swift. 
RIB' AN,  n.    In  heraldry,  the  eighth  part  of  a  bend. 
Encyc. 
RIB'AND      See  Ribbon. 

RIB'BED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  ribs;  as,  ribbed 
with  steel.  Sandys. 

2.  Inclosed  as  with  ribs.  Shak. 

3.  Marked  or  formed  with  rising  lines  and  chan- 
nels ;  as,  ribbed  cloth. 


R1C 

RIB'BING,  jrnr.    Furnishing  with  ribs. 

RIB'BING,  n.  An  assemblage  of  ribs  for  a  vault,  or 
coved  ceiling.  Gwilt. 

RIB'-GRaSS,  7t.     A  species  of  plantain,  ribwort. 

RIB'BON,  7i.  [W.  rhibin,  a  row  or  streak,  a  dribblet ; 
rhib,  id. ;  Ir.  ruibin ;  Fr.  ruban  ;  Arm.  rubanou.  This 
word  has  no  connection  with  band,  and  the  orthog- 
raphy Ribin  would  be  more  accordant  with  the  ety- 
mology.] 

1.  A  fillet  of  silk  ;  a  narrow  web  of  silk  used  for 
an  ornament,  as  a  badge,  or  for  fastening  some  part 
of  female  dress.  Dryden. 

2.  In  naval  architecture,  a  long,  narrow,  flexible 
piece  of  timber,  nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs 
from  the  stem  to  the  stern-post,  so  as  to  encompass 
the  vessel  lengthwise.  Totten. 

RIB'BON,  7j.  t.     To  adorn  with  ribbons.  Beaum.  S[  Fl. 

RIB'BON-GRASS,  n.  Canary  grass ;  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Phalaris.  Gardner. 

RIB'IBE,  n.    A  sort  of  stringed  instrument. 

RIB'LESS,  a.     Having  no  ribs. 

RIB'RoAST,  v.  t.  [rib  and  roast.]  To  beat  soundly ; 
a  burlesque  word.  Butler. 

RIB'RoAST-ED,  pp.     Soundly  beaten. 

RIB'RoAST-ING,  ppr.     Beating  soundly. 

RIB'SUP-PORT'ED,  a.     Supported  by  ribs. 

RIB'WORT,  7i.  A  species  of  plantain,  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata.  P.  Cyc. 

RIC,      |  as  a  termination,  denotes   jurisdiction,  or  a 

RICK,  j  district  over  which  government  is  exercis- 
ed, as  in  bishopric;  Sax.  cyne-ric,  king-ric.  It  is  the 
Goth,  reiki,  dominion,  Sax.  rice  or  ric  ;  from  the  same 
root  as  L.  rcgo,  to  rule,  and  region. 

RI€,  as  a  termination  of  names,  denotes  rich  or  pow- 
erful, as  in  Mfric,  Frederick,  like  the  Greek  Polycra- 
tes  and  Plutarchus.  It  is  the  first  syllable  of  Richard ; 
Sax.  ric,  rice.     [See  Ricb.J 

RICE,  Ji.  [Fr.  rii  or  ris  ;  It.  riso ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ar- 
roi  j  G.  rcii  or  reiss ;  D.  ryst ;   Dan.  ris ;   L.  oryza ; 


RIC 


: ;  Ar. 


J  J 


on ;  from  the  verb 


Gr.  optica 

-■-S 

•    ,)  araia,  to  be  contracted,  or  to  be  firmly  fixed. 

The  word  is  common  to  most  of  the  Asiatics,  Per- 
sians, Turks,  Armenians,  and  Tartars.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Oryza,  and  its  seed.  There 
is  only  one  species.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  all 
warm  climates,  and  the  grain  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  America,  it  grows 
chiefly  on  low,  moist  land,  which  can  be  overflowed. 
It  is  a  light  and  nutritious  food,  and  very  easy  of  di- 
gestion. Indeed,  it  seems  intended  by  the  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  to  be  a  common  article  of  food  for 
men  in  warm  climates. 

Several  species  of  aquatic  grasses  of  the  genus  Zi- 
zania,  found  in  North  America,  are  called  Wild 
Rice.  JVUtall. 

RICE'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.  A  beautiful  Asiatic  bird  of 
the  finch  family,  so  named  from  its  depredations  in 
the  rice  fields.  It  is  the  Pringilla  (Loxia,  Linn.) 
oryzivora,  and  is  also  called  Paddy  Bird,  and  Java 
Sparrow.  P.  Cue. 

RICE'-BIRD,  )  71.  A  bird  of  the  United  States, 

RICE'-BUNT-ING,  \  *  the  Emberiza  oryzivora  ;  so 
named  from  its  feeding  on  rice  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  New  England,  it  is  called  Bobolink,  or 
Bor-Lincoln.  Wilson. 

RICE'-MILK,  n.  Milk  boiled  up  and  thickened  with 
rice. 

RICE'-Pa-PER,  ti.  A  material  brought  from  China, 
and  used  for  painting  upon,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  articles.  It  is  obtained  from  a  leguminous 
plant,  the  GEschynomene  paludosa.    Brande.     Dana. 

RTCE'-PUD'DING,  ti.     Pudding  made  of  rice. 

RICE'-WEE-V/L,  ti.  An  insect,  the  Calandra  oryzie, 
resembling  the  common  wheat  weevil,  which  attacks 
rice  and  Indian  corn  in  the  Suuthern  States.    Harris. 

RICH,  a.  [Fr.  7-i'c/ie  ;  Sp.  rico ;  It.  ricco ;  Sax.  ric,  rice, 
ricca ;  D.  ryk ;  G.  rcich ;  Sw.  rik ;  Dan.  rig,  riig. 
Thisjivord  in  Saxon  signifies  great,  noble,  powerful, 
as  well  as  rich.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
nected with  ric,  dominion,  L.  rego,  regnum,  Eng. 
reach,  region,  from  extending.] 

1.  Wealthy  ;  opulent ;  possessing  a  large  portion 
of  land,  goods,  or  money,  or  a  larger  portion  than  is 
common  to  other  men  or  to  men  of  like  rank.  A 
farmer  may  be  rich  with  property  which  would  not 
make  a  nobleman  rich.  An  annual  income  of  £500 
sterling  would  make  a  rich  vicar,  but  not  a  rich  bish- 
op. Men  more  willingly  acknowledge  others  to  be 
richer  than  to  be  wiser  than  themselves. 

Abram  was  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. —Gen.  xiii. 

2.  Splendid  ;  costly  ;  valuable  ;  precious  ;  sump- 
tuous ;  as,  a  rich  dress  ;  a  rich  border;  a  rich  silk  ; 
rich  furniture  ;  a  rich  present. 

3.  Abundant  in  materials  ;  yielding  great  quanti- 
ties of  any  thing  valuable  ;  as,  a  rich  mine  ;  rich  ore. 

4.  Abounding  in  valuable  ingredients  or  qualities  ; 
as,  a  rich  odor  or  flavor  ;  rich  spices.     Waller.  Baker. 

So  we  say,  a  rich  description ;  a  discourse  rich  in 
ideas. 


6.  Fertile;  fruitful ;  capable  of  producing  large 
crops  or  quantities  ;  as,  a  rich  soil ;  rich  land  ;  rich 
mold.  Philips. 

7.  Abundant ;  large  ;  as,  a  rich  crop. 

8.  Abundant;  affording  abundance ;  plentiful. 

The  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 

Pours  on  her  sous  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

9.  Full  of  beautiful  scenery  ;  as,  a  rich  landscape  ; 
a  rich  prospect. 

10.  Abounding  with  elegant  colors;  as,  aricApic- 

11.  Plentifully  stocked  ;  as,  pasture  rich  in  flocks. 

12.  Strong;  vivid;  perfect;  as,  a  7-icA  color. 

13.  Having  something  precious  ;  as,  a  grove  of  rich 
trees.  Milton. 

14.  Abounding  with  nutritious  qualities ;  as,  a  rich 
diet. 

15.  Highly-seasoned  ;  as,  rich  paste  ;  a  rich  dish  of 
food. 

16.  Abounding  with  a  variety  of  delicious  food  ; 
as,  a  rich  table  or  entertainment. 

17.  Containing  abundance  beyond  wants ;  as,  a 
rich  treasury. 

18.  In  music,  full  of  sweet  or  harmonious  sounds. 

19.  In  Scripture,  abounding;  highly  endowed  with 
spiritual  gifts  ;  as,  rich  in  faith.    James  ii. 

20.  Placing  confidence  in  outward  prosperity. 
Matt  xix. 

21.  Self-righteous  ;  abounding,  in  one's  own  opin- 
ion, with  spiritual  graces.     Rev.  iii. 

Rich  in  mercy  ;  spoken  of  God,  full  of  mercy,  and 
ready  to  bestow  good  things  on  sinful  men.    Eph.  ii. 

The  rich,  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  a  rich  man  or 
person,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  plural,  rich  men  or 
persons. 

The  rich  hath  many  friends.—  Prov.  xlv. 

RICH,  v.  t.    To  enrich.     [JVoJ  used.]     [See  Enrich.] 

RICH'ED,  (richt,)  pp.    Enriched.     [JVo«  used.} 

Shall. 
RICH'ER,  a.  comp.    More  rich. 
RICH'ES,  ti.     [Fr.  richesse  ;  It.  ricchena;  Sp.  riqueia. 

This  is  in  the  singular  number  in  fact,  but  treated  as 

the  plural.] 

1.  Wealth  ;  opulence  ;  affluence ;  possessions  of 
land,  goods,  or  money  in  abui.dance. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  i-crs  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
having  more  in  propuiliuti,  Ui:in  our  neighbors.       Locke. 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold.  Milton. 

In  Scripture,  an  abundance  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Luke  xvi. 

The  riches  of  God  :  his  fullness  of  wisdom,  power, 
mercy,  grace,  and  glory,  Eph.  i.  ii. ;  or  the  abundance 
supplied  by  his  works.     Ps.  civ. 

The  riches  of  ChrLst ;  his  abundant  fullness  of  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings  for  men.    Eph.  iii. 

The  riches  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  consist  less  in  a 
full  treasury  than  in  the  productiveness  of  its  soil 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  industry  of  its  inhab- 
itants. 
RIC II' EST,  (7.  suprrl.     Most  rich. 

RICH'LY,  adv.  With  riches  ;  with  opulence  ;  with 
abundance  of  goods  or  estate ;  with  ample  funds ; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left.  Shale. 

2.  Gayly  ;  splendidly  ;  magnificently  ;  as,  richly 
dressed  ;  richly  ornamented. 

3.  Plenteously ;  abundantly;  amply;  as,  to  be 
richly  paid  for  services.  The  reading  of  ancient  au- 
thors will  ricldii  reward  us  for  the  perusal. 

4.  Truly;  really;  abundantly;  fully;  as,  a  chas- 
tisement richhi  deserved.  Addison. 

RICH'LY-WOOD-ED,  a.    Abounding  with  wood. 

RICH'NESS,  ti.     Opulence  ;  wealth.  Sidney. 

2.  Finery  ;  splendor.  Johnson. 

3.  Fertility  ;  fecundity;  fruitfulness;  the  quali- 
ties which  render  productive  ;  as,  the  richness  of  a 
soil.  Addison. 

4.  Fullness ;  abundance ;  as,  the  richness  of  a 
treasury- 

5.  Quality  of  abounding  with  something  valuable  ; 
as,  the  richness  of  a  mine  or  an  ore  ;  the  richness  of 
milk  or  of  cane-juice. 

6.  Abundance  of  any  ingredient  or  quality  ;  as, 
the  richness  of  spices  or  of  fragrance. 

7.  Abundance  of  beautiful  scenery;  as,  the  rich- 
ness of  a  landscape  or  prospect. 

8.  Abundance  of  nutritious  qualities ;  as,  the  rich- 
ness of  diet. 

9.  Abundance  of  high  seasoning ;  as,  the  richness 
of  cake. 

10.  Strength ;  vividness  ;  or  whatever  constitutes 
perfection  ;"as,  the  richness  of  color  or  coloring. 

11.  Abundance  of  imagery  or  of  striking  ideas ; 
as,  richness  of  description. 

RI-CIN'IC  ACID,  n.     A  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
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tilling  castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature  ;  so  called  from 
Ricinus,  the  generic  name  of  tiie  castor-oil  plant. 
Brande. 

RICK,  n.  [Sax.  hreac  or  hrig  ;  Ir.  cruach  :  W.  crag,  a 
rick,  an  apostem,  a  heap,  a  stack,  a  liillock  ;  crugaw, 
to  heap  or  pile,  to  swell,  to  grow  into  an  apostem. 
It  coincides  with  the  G.  rucken,  D.  rug,  the  back, 
Kng.  ridge.] 

A  heap  or  pile  of  grain  or  hay  in  the  field  or  open 
air,  but  sheltered  with  a  covering  of  some  kind.  In 
America,  we  usually  give  this  name  to  a  long  pile  ; 
the  round  and  conical  pile  being  called  Stack.  In 
the  north  of  England,  it  is  said,  this  name  is  given  to 
small  piles  of  corn  in  the  fit-Id.  Mortimer. 

RICK'ETS,  n.  pi.  [In  technical  language,  rachia,  Gr. 
(Ji\;ir<£,  from  pa\a,  back  or  spine,  Eug.  rack,  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  piece  of  meat ;  Sp.  raquitis,  the 
rickets.     See  Rack  and  Ridge.] 

A  disease  which  affects  children,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  a  bulky  head,  a  crooked  spine,  de- 
pressed ribs,  enlarged  and  spongy  articular  epiphy- 
ses, tumid  abdomen,  short  stature,  flabby  and  wrin- 
kled flesh,  together  with  clear  and  often  premature 
menial  faculties.  Oood. 

RICK'ET-Y,  a.     Affected  with  rickets.      Arbulhnot. 

2.  Weak  ;  feeble  in  the  joints  ;  imperfect. 
RIC'O-CHET,  (rik'o-shet  or  rik-o-shi',)  n.     [Fr.,  a  re- 
bounding, as  of  some  flat  substance  striking  on  the 
surface  of  water.] 

In  gunnery,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars,  or  howit- 
zers, usually  with  small  charges,  and  elevated  a  few, 
degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or  shells  just  over 
the  parapet,  and  cause  them  to  rebound  or  roll  along 
the  opposite  rampart.  This  is  called  ricochet  firing, 
and  the  batteries  are  called  ricochet  batteries.  Encyc. 
[The  verb  Ricochet  having  been  naturalized  as 
an  English  word,  it  is  desirable  that  the  noun  should 
likewise  have  the  English  pronunciation.] 

Rie-O-CHET',  (rik-evshet',)  v.  t.  To  operate  upon  by 
ricochet  firing.     [See  Ricochet,  n.]  P.  Cyc. 

Rie-O-CHET'TED,  (-shet'-,)  pp.  Operated  upon  by 
ricochet  firing. 

Rie-O-CHET'TING,  (-shet'-,)  ppr.  or  a.  Operating 
upon  by  ricochet  firing  ;  as,  ricochetting  batteries. 

RIC'TTJRE,  n.     A  gaping.  [P.  Cyc. 

RID,  pret.  of  Ride. 

RID,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Rid  ;  pp.  id.  [Sax.  ahreddan  or  kred- 
dan ;  D.  redden  ;  G.  retten  or  erretten  ;  Dan.  redder  ; 
allied,  probably,  to  W.  rhidiaio,  to  secrete,  to  drain, 
that  is,  to  separate  or  drive  off,  whence  riddle.  See 
Class  Rd,  No  63,  69.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  deliver ;  properly,  to  separate,  and 
thus  to  deliver  or  save. 

That  he  might  rid  liim  out  of  their  hands.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 
1  will  rid  you  out  of  iheir  bondage.  —  Ex.  vi. 
%  To  separate ;  to  drive  away. 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.  — Lev.  xxvi. 
MJ&w  use  is  not  common.] 

3.  To  free;  to  clear;  to  disencumber;  as,  to  rid 
one  of  his  care.  It  is  not  easy  to  rid  the  sea  of  pi- 
rates. B.  Jonson. 

Resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.  Dryden. 

4.  To  dispatch. 

For  willingness  rids  away.  SliaJe. 

5.  To  drive  away  ;  to  remove  by  violence  ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

Ah,  death's  men  1  yon  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.  Shale. 
RID,  pp.  or  o.     Free  ;  clear  ;  as,  to  be  rid  of  trouble. 
To  get  rid  of;  to  free  one's  self.  Addison. 

RID'DANCE,  ?i.  Deliverance j  a  setting  free;  as, 
riddance  from  all  adversity.  Hooker. 

2.  Disencumbrance.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  away.  Milton. 
Thou  shall  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  comers  of  thy  field. 
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RID'DEN 

RID, 

RID'DING,  ppr.     Freeing;  clearing;  disencumbering. 

RID'DLE,  (rid'dl,)  n      [Sax.  hriddcl ;  W.  rhidyll,  from 

rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  separate  ;  Corn,  ridar  or  krodar ; 

Arm.  ridell  or  croezr  ;  Ir.  criathar,  a  riddle  ;  cratham, 

to  shake  ;  G.  nittcln,  to  shake,  to  riddle  ;  W.  cryd 

to  shake  ;  allied  to  rid  and   to  cradle,  from  driving. 

See  Cradle.] 
An  instrument  for  cleaning  grain,  being  a  large 

sieve  with  a  perforated  bottom,  which  permits  the 

grain  to  pass  through  it,  but  retains  the  chaff. 
Note.  —  The  machines  now  used  have  nearly  su 

perseded  the  riddle. 
RID'DLE,  v.  t.    To  separate,  as  grain  from  the  chaff 

with  a  riddle  ;  as,  to  riddle  wheat. 
2.  To  perforate  with  balls  ;  to  make  little 

as,  St  house  riddled  with  shot. 
RID'DLE,  n.     [Sax.  riedclse  ;  D.  raadzel ;  G.  rdthscl ; 

from   Sax.  reeden,  D.  raaden,  G.  rathen,  to  counsel  oi 

Bdvise,  also  to  guess.    See  Read.] 

1,  An  enigma ;  something  proposed  for  conjee 
ture,  or  that  is  to  be  solved  by  conjecture  ;  a  puzzling 
question ;  an  ambiguous  proposition.    Judges  xiv. 

Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  ambiguous  or  puzzling.     Hudibras. 
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RID'DLE,  v.  t.  To  solve ;  to  explain  ;  but  we  gener- 
ally use  Unriddle,  which  is  more  proper. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can.  Dryden. 

RID'DLE,  v.  i.  To  speak  ambiguously,  obscurely,  or 
enigmatically.  Shak. 

RID'DLED,  pp.  Separated,  as  with  a  riddle  ;  perfora- 
ted. 

RID'DLER,  n.  One  who  speaks  ambiguously  or  ob- 
scurely. Home. 

RID'DLING,  7t.    That  which  is  deposited  by  riddling. 

RID'DLING-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle  ;  se- 
cretly. Donne. 

RIDE,  v.  i.;  pret.  Rode  or  Rid;  pp.  Rid,  Ridden. 
[Sax.  ridan;  G.  rciten;  D.  ryden ;  Sw.  rida ;  Dan. 
rider  ;  W.  rhedu,  to  run  ;  L.  rheda,  a  chariot  or  vehi- 
cle ;  Hindoo,  ratha,  id.  ;  Sax.  rad, a  riding  or  a  road; 
Ir.  ratha,  riadh,  a  running  ;  rcatham,  to  run  ;  ridire,  a 
knight;  allied  to  ready,  G.  bcreit;  bereiten,  to  ride, 
and  to  get  ready.     (See  Ready.)     Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9.] 

1.  To  be  carried  on  horseback,  or  on  any  beast,  or 
in  any  vehicle.  We  ride  on  a  horse,  on  a  camel,  in 
a  coach,  chariot,  wagon,  &c. 

[In  England,  present  usage  confines  the  verb  ride 
chiefly  to  motion  on  horseback,  and  when  an  exclu- 
sion in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  is  intended,  the  ex- 
pression is  ordinarily  to  take  a  drive.  This  distinction 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  is 
not  yet  introduced  into  most  English  dictionaries.  Nor 
is  ride  wholly  confined  to  motion  on  a  horse,  since 
the  English  speak  of  riding  in  a  stage-coach  on  a 
journey,  &c.  Still,  to  an  English  ear,  t>e  word 
ride,  without  qualification,  naturally  sugges.'s  but 
one  idea  —  that  of  being  borne  on  a  horse.  When- 
ever an  excursion  is  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  uni- 
formly to  ride  or  to  take  a  drive,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  conveyance.  In  all  other  cases,  as  of  trav- 
eling, &c,  whenever  motion  in  a  vehicle  is  intend- 
ed, the  qualifying  clause  is  added,  so  that  ride,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  always  means  motion  on  horseback. 
This  usage,  though  gaining  ground,  does  not  yet  pre- 
vail, to  any  great  extent,  in  America.  —  Ed.] 

2.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid.  A  ship  rides  at 
anchor;  the  ark  rode  on  a  flood;  a  balloon  rides  in 
the  air. 

He  rode  on  a  cherub  and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  on  the  wings 

3.  To  be  supported  in  motion. 

Strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rules.  Shale. 

4.  To  practice  riding.  Ho  rides  often  for  his  health. 

5.  To  manage  a  horse  well. 

He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease.        Dryden. 

6.  To  be  supported  by  something  subservient ;  to 
sit. 

On  whose  foo):sh  honeaty 
My  practices  rid  easy.  Shale. 

To  ride  easy,  in  seamen's  language,  is  when  a  ship 
does  not  labor  or  feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables. 

To  ride  hardx  is  when  a  ship  pitches  violently,  so 
as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  and  hull. 

To  ride  out,  as  a  gale,  signifies  that  a  ship  does 
drive  during  a  storm. 
RIDE,  v.  t.    To  sit  on,  so  as  to  be  carried  ;  as,  to  ride 
a  horse. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.  Milton. 

yill ;  as  in  priest-n'rf- 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers,  cob- 

3.  To  carry.     [Local.] 
RIDE,  7i.  t  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 

[In  England,  present  usage  confines  a  ride  to  mo- 
tion on  horseback,  and  applies  the  term  drive  to  an 
excursion  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle.  See  the 
verb.  —  Ed.] 

2.  A  saddle  horse.     [Local]  Grose. 

3.  A  road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through  a  ground,  for 
the  amusement  of  riding;  a  riding. 

R1-DEAU',  (re-do',)  n.    [Fr.]    A    small    mound 

RID'ER,  ji.  One  who  is  borne  on  a  horse  or  other 
beast,  or  in  a  vehicle.     [See  remarks  on  Ride.] 

2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse.       Shak. 

3.  The  matrix  of  an  ore.  Gregory. 

4.  An  addition  to  a  manuscript  or  other  document, 
inserted  after  its  completion  ;  or  a  separate  piece  of 
paper ;  an  additional  clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  parlia- 
ment. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  sort  of  interior  rib  fixed  occa- 
sionally in  a    ship's  hold,  opposite  to  some  of  the 
timbers,  to  which  they  are  bolted,  and  reaching  from 
the   keelson   to  the  beams  of   the   lower  deck, 
strengthen  her  frame.  Totten. 

6.  A  name  given  to  the  second  tier  of  casks  in  a 
vessel's  hold.  Tottt 

RID'ER-LESS,  o.    Having  no  rider. 

RIDGE,  (rij,)  n.     [Sax.  rig,  ricg,  hric,  hricg,  the  back  ; 
Sw.  rygg  ;  D.  rug  ;  G.  ritcken  ;  Ice.  hriggur.     T' 
Welsh    has   rhig,  a    notch  or  groove,  and  rhyc. 
trench  or  furrow    between  ridges.     The  Dutch  has 
reeks,  a  ridge,  chain,  or  series,  and  the  Dan.  rekke 
a  row,  rank,  range,  a  file,  and  a  ridge,  from  the  root 
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of  rekker,  to  reach.    If  connected  with  the   latter 
word,  the  primary  sense  is,  to  draw  or  stretch,  L. 

1.  The  back  or  top  of  the  back.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  long  or  continued  range  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains ;  or  the  upper  part  of  such  a  range.  We  say,  a 
long  ridge  of  hills,  or  the  highest  ridge. 

Milton.    Ray. 

3.  A  steep  elevation,  eminence,  or  protuberance. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct.  Milton. 

4.  A  long,  rising  land,  or  a  strip  of  ground  thrown 
up  by  a  plow  or  left  between  furrows.    Ps.  Ixv. 


6.  Any  long  elevation  of  land. 

7.  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth,  are  wrinkles  or 
risings  of  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.    Far.  Diet. 

RIDGE,  v.  t.    To  form  a  ridge  ;  as,  bristles  that  ridge 
the  back  of  a  boar.  Milton 

2.  In  tillage,  to  form  into  ridges  with  the  plow. 
The  farmers  in  Connecticut  ridge  their  land  for 
maize,  leaving  a  balk  between  two  ridges. 

3.  To  wrinkle.  Cowper 
RIDG'iSD,  pp.     Formed  into  a  ridge  ;  wrinkled. 
RIDG'IL,        |  n.    The  male  of  any  beast  half  gelt. 
RIUG'LING,  \  Encyc. 
RIDG'ING,  ppr.     Forming  i 


ridge  ;  wrinkling. 


the  brow  ;  Arm.  rcdenna.] 

1.  Contemptuous  laughter,  or  rather  remarks  de- 
signed to  awaken  laughter  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt ;  derision.  It  expresses  less  than  scorn.  Rid- 
icule is  aimed  at  what  is  not  only  laughable,  but  im- 
proper, absurd,  or  despicable.  Sacred  subjects  should 
never  be  treated  with  ridicule.     [See  Ludicrous.] 

Ridicule  is  too  roierli   ' eri.umnent  for  the  polished  and  re- 

fined.    It  is  banished  from  France,  and  is  losing  ground  in 
Englaud.  Karnes. 

2.  That  species  of  writing  which  excites  contempt 
with  laughter.  It  differs  from  burlesque,  which  may 
excite  laughter  without  contempt,  or  it  may  provoke 
derision.  Karnes. 

Ridicule  and  derision  are  not  exactly  the  same,  as 
derision  is  applied  to  persons  only,  and  ridicule  to 
persons  or  things.  We  deride  the  man,  but  ridicule 
the  man  or  his  performances. 

RID'I-eULE,  v.  t.f  To  laugh  at  with  expressions  of 
contempt ;  to  deride. 

2.  To  treat  with  contemptuous  merriment ,  to  ex- 
pose to  contempt  or  derision  by  writing. 

RID'I-eiJLE,  a.     Ridiculous.     [Jfotinuse.] 

RID'I-€OL-£D,  pp.    Treated  with  laughter  and  con- 
tempt ;  derided. 

RID'I-CUL-ER,  7t.     One  that  ridicules.    Chesterfield. 

RID'I-eOL-ING,jjpr.     Laughing  at  in  contempt ;  ex- 
pnsins  to  contempt  and  derision. 

RI-DIC'U-LOUS,  «.t  [L.  ridiculus  ;  It.  ridicoloso.] 

That  may  justly  excite  laughter  with  contempt; 
as,  a  ridiculous  dress ;  ridiculous  behavior.  A  fop 
and  a  dandv  are  ridiculous  in  their  dress. 

RI-Dt€'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  worthy  of 
contemptuous    merriment;    as,  a    man   ridiculously 


RI-DIC'IJ-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
ridiculous ;  as,  the  ridiculousness  of  worshiping 
idols. 

RID'  I NG,  ppr.    [from  ride.]     Passing  or  traveling  on 
a  beast  or  in  a  vehicle  ;  floating. 
2.  a.    Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

No  suffragan  bishop  shall  have  more  than  one  rvling  apparitor. 
Ayliffe.    ■ 
RID'ING,  7t.    A  road  cut  in   a  wood  or  through  a 
ground,  for  the  diversion  of  riding  therein. 

Sidney.  Encyc. 
2.  [Corrupted  from  trithing,  third.]  One  of  the 
three  intermediate  jurisdictions  between  a  three  and 
a  hundred,  into  which  the  county  of  York,  in  Eng- 
land, is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government  of 
a  reeve.  Blackstone. 

RID'ING-CLERK,  n.    In  England,  one    of  the   six 

clerks  in  chancery.  Ash. 

RID'ING-COAT,  n.    A  coat  for  riding  on  a  journey. 
Swift. 
RID'ING-HAR-IT,  n.    A  garment  worn  by  females 

who:;  iliev  ride  or  travel.  Guardian. 

RID'ING-HOGD,  71.    A  hood  used  by  females  when 

they  ride  ;  Ykind  of  cloak  with  a  hood. 
RID'INCJ-SeilOOL,  (-skool,)  n.    A  school   or  place 
where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught.    It  may,  in  some 
places,  be  r.alied  a  Riding-house. 
RI-DOVTO,  n.     Tit.,  from  L.  rcductus.' 

A  favorite  Italian  public  entertainment  consisting 
of  music  and  dancing  ;  held  generally  on  fast  eves. 
RIE.     See  Rye.  [Brando. 

RIFE,  a.     [Sax.  rife.     Q.U.  Heb.  nai,  to  multiply  ] 
Prevailing;  prevalent.    It  is  used  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hunga'-y.  Kncllss. 
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RIFE'LY,  adv.     Prevalently  ;  frequently. 


RlFE'NESS,  71.     Frequency  ;  prevalence.     Arbuthnot. 

RIFF'RAFF,  71.     [Fr.  rificr ;  G.  raffen,  to  sweep ;  Dan. 
rips,  raps.] 
Sweepings  •  refuse.  HaR. 

Rl'FLE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rifier,  to  rifie,  to  sweep  away  ;  al- 
lied probably  to  friper  and  griveler;  O.  raffen,  to 
sweep ;  rijfcln,  to  liatchel.  This  is  one  of.the  family 
of  rip,  rive,  reap,  rajfie,  L.  rapio,  W.  rheibiaw,  D. 
ryven,  to  grate,  Eng.  rub,  &c] 

1.  To  seize  and  bear  away  by  force  ;  to  snatch 
away. 

Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  plunder. 

You  have  rifled  my  master.  L'Estrange. 

Rl'FLE,  7i.  [Dan.  rifie,  or  rifie,  the  rifie  of  a  gun  ; 
riffelbosse,  a  rifle  gun  ;  G.  rcife.lu,  to  chamfer,  to  rifle. 
This  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  rip,  rive,  L.  ra- 
pio, &c,  supra.  The  word  means  primarily  a  chan- 
nel or  groove.] 

1.  A  gun  about  the  usual  length  and  size  of  a 
musket,  the  inside  of  whose  barrel  is  rifled,  that  is, 
grooved,  or  formed  with  spiral  channels. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  sharpening  scythes. 
[America.] 

Rl'FLE,  v.  t.     To  groove  ;  to  channel. 

Rl'FL.ED,  pp.  Seized  and  carried  away  by  violence  ; 
pillaged  ;  channeled. 

RI'FLE-MAN,  n.     A  man  armed  with  a  rifle. 

RI'FLER,  n.  A  robber;  one  that  seizes  and  bears 
away  by  violence. 

RI'FLING,  ppr.  Plundering;  seizing  and  carrying 
away  by  violence;  grooving. 

RIFT,  it.  [from  rive,]  A  cleft ;  a  fissure  ;  an  open- 
ing made  bv  riving  or  splitting.      Milton.     Dryden. 

RIFT,».     [D.rif] 

A  shallow  place  in  a  stream;  a  fording  place. 
\Lncal] 

RIFT,  v.  t.  To  cleave  ;  to  rive ;  to  split ;  as,  to  rift 
an  oak  or  a  rock.  Milton.    Pope. 

RIFT,  v.  i.    To  burst  open ;  to  split. 

Timber —  not  apt  to  ri/l  with  ordnance.  Bacon. 

2.  To  belch  ;  to  break  wind.     [Local] 

RIFT'ED,  pp.     Split;  rent;  cleft. 

RIFT'ING,  ppr.     Splitting;  cleaving;  bursting. 

RIG,  n.     [Sax.]     A  ridge,  which  see. 

RIG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  origan,  to  put  on,  to  cover,  whence 
Sax  hragle,  a  garment,  contracted  into  rail,  in  night- 
rail.] 

1.  To  dress;  to  put  on  ;  when  applied  to  persons, 
not  elegant,  but  rather  a  ludicrous  word,  to  express 
the  putting  on  of  a  gay,  flaunting,  or  unusual  dress. 

Jack  wtts  rigsei  <  i.t  in  tii>  joM  and  silver  lace,\vi'li  a  feather  in 
his  cap.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus  or  gear;  to  fit  with 
tackling  ;  as,  to  rig  a  purchase. 

3.  To  rig  a  ship,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  fit  the 
shrouds,  stays,  braces,  &c,  to  their  respective  masts 
and  ysrds.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIG,  n,     [See  the  verb.]     Dress. 

2.  The  peculiar  manner  of  fitting  the  masts  and 
rigging  to  tho  hull  of  a  vessel;  as,  schooner  rig, 
ship  nrr,  &c.  Brande. 

3.  Bluster.     [Not  used.]  Burke. 

4.  A  romp ;  a  war.'-crt     a  strumpet. 

To  run  the  rig  ;  to  play  a  wanton  trick. 
To  run  the  rig  upon ;  to  practice  a  sportive  trick  on. 
RIG,  v.  i.    To  play  the  wanton. 
R1G-A-DOON',  n.     [Fr.  rigodon.] 

A  gay,  brisk  dance  performed  by  one  couple,  and 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Provence,  in  France. 
Encyc. 
RI-Ga'TION,  n.      [L.  rigatio,  from  rigo,  Gr.  fjpexa. 
See  RitN.] 

The  act  of  watering;  but  Irrigation  is  generally 
used. 
Rr'GEL,  n.    A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 

left  foot  of  Orion. 
RIG'GED,  pp.     Dressed ;    furnished   with    shrouds, 

stays,  &c,  as  a  ship. 
RIG'GER,  7i.     One  that  rigs  or  dresses  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  fit  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 
2.  A  cylindrical  pulley  or  drum  in  machinery. 

Hebert. 
RIG'GING,    ppr.       Dressing;     fitting  with    shrouds, 

braces,  &c. 
RIG'GING.  7i.  Dress  ;  tackle  ;  particularly,  the  ropes 
which  support  the  masts,  extend  and  contract  the 
sails,  &c,  of  a  ship.  '  This  is  of  two  kinds  :  standing 
rigging,  as  the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  running  rig- 
ging, comprehending  all  those  ropes  used  in  bracing 
the  yards,  making  ana  shortening  sail,  &c,  such  as 
braces,  sheets,  halliard      >  '' 

Brande.     Totten. 
RIG'GISH,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd.     [JVW.  in  use.]      Shah. 
ItlG'GLE,7i.  i.    To  move  one  way  ami  the  other.    [See 

Wr.oc.le.] 
11TG  HT,  (rite,)  o.      [Sax.  riht,  rcht :  D.  regt ;  G.  recht ; 
Dnn.  rigtig;    Sw.  ricktig  ;    ft.  retto  ;    S'p.  recto  ;    h. 
rectus,  from  the  root  of  rego,  properly  to  strain  or 
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stretch,  whence  straight ;  Sax.  recan.     See  Class  Rg, 
No.  18,46,47.] 

Properly,  strained ;  stretched  to  straightness  ; 
hence, 

1.  Straight.  A  right  Mne,  in  geometry,  is  the  short- 
est line  that  can  be  drawn  or  imagined  between  two 
points.  Aright  line  maybe  horizontal,  perpendic- 
ular, or  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

2.  Direct  or  upright;  opposed  to  Oblique;  as, 
right  ascension  ;  a  right  sphere. 

3.  In  morals  and  rrJigian,  just ;  equitable;  accord- 
ant to  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice,  or  the  will 
of  God.  That  alone  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
which  is  consonant  to  his  will  or  law  ;  this  being  the 
only  perfect  standard  of  truth  and  justice.  In  social 
and  political  affairs,  that  is  right  which  is  consonant 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  country,  provided  these 
laws  and  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
God.  A  man's  intentions  may  be  right,  though  his 
actions  may  be  wrong  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in 
judgment. 

4.  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  becoming.  In  things  in- 
different, or  which  are  regulated  by  no  positive  law, 
that  is  right  which  is  best  suited  to  the  character,  oc- 
casion, or  purpose,  or  which  is  fitted  to  produce  some 
good  effect.  It  is  right  for  a  rich  man  to  dress  him- 
self and  his  family  in  expensive  clothing,  which ^t 
would  not  be  right  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase.  It  is 
right  for  every  man  to  choose  his  own  time  for  eat- 
ing or  exercise. 

Bight  is  a  relative  term  ;  what  may  be  right  for 
one  end,  may  he  wrong  for  another. 

5.  Lawful ;  as  the  right  heir  of  an  estate. 

6.  True ;  not  erroneous  or  wrong  ;  according  to 
fact. 
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ly  right, 

Locke. 

7.  Correct ;  passing  a  true  judgment ;  not  mistaken 
or  wrong. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well.  Sliak. 

8.  Not  left,  but  its  opposite  ;  most  convenient  or 
dextrous ;  as,  the  rio7i(  hand,  which  is  generally 
most  strong  or  most  convenient  in  use. 

9.  Most  favorable  or  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side.      Spectator. 

10.  Properly  placed,  disposed,  or  adjusted  ;  order- 
ly ;  well-regulated. 

11.  Well-performed,  as  an  art  or  act. 

12.  Most  direct;  as,  the  right  way  from  London  to 
Oxford. 

13.  Being  on  the  same  side  as  the  right  hand  ;  as, 
the  right  side. 

14.  Being  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  whose 
face  is  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river;  as,  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hudson. 

15.  Denoting  the  side  which  was  designed  to  go 
outward,  as  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

RIGHT,  adv.     In  a  right  or  straight  line  ;  directly. 
Let  thine  eves  look  rigid  on.  —  Prov.  iv. 

2.  According  to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  or  to  the 
standard  of  truth  and  justice  ;  as,  to  judge  right. 

3.  According  to  any  rule  of  art. 

Vnii  uiil,  siria  di.-riplme  instructed  rigid.  Roscommon. 

4.  According  to  fact  or  truth ;  as,  to  tell  a  story 
right. 

5.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very ;  as,  right  humble  ; 
right   noble;    right  valiant.      [Obsolescent  or  inele- 

6.  It  is  prefixed  to  titles,  as  in  right  honorable, 
rial,:  reverend. 

RIGHT  is  used  elliptically  for  it  is  right,  what  you  say 
is  right,  it  is  true,  &.C. 

Right,  cries  his  lordship.  Pope. 

On  the  right ;  on  the  side  with  the  right  hand. 

RIGHT,  (rite,)  »i.  Conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  or 
to  his  law,  the  perfect  standard  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  the  literal  sense,  right  is  a  straight  line  of  conduct, 
and  wrong  a  crooked  one.  Bight,  therefore,  is  rec- 
titude or  straightness,  and  perfect  rectitude  is  found 
only  in  an  infinite  Being  and  his  will. 

2.  Conformity  to  human  laws,  or  to  other  human 
standard  of  truth,  propriety,  or  justice.  When  laws 
are  definite,  right  and  wrong  are  easily  ascertained 
and  understood.  In  arts,  there  are  some  principles 
and  rules  which  determine  what  is  right.  In  many 
things  indifferent,  or  left  without  positive  law,  we 
are  to  judge  what  is  right,  by  iitness  or  propriety,  by 
custom,  civility,  or  other  circumstances. 

3.  Justice  ;  that  which  is  due  or  proper;  as,  to  do 
right  to  every  man. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 

And  well  deserved,  li.nl  loniine  dune  him  right.  Dryden. 

4.  Freedom  from  error;  conformity  with  truth  or 
fact. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err, 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.  Prior. 

5.  Just  claim;  legal  title;  ownership;  the  legal 
power  of  exclusive  possession  ;  enjoyment.  In  he- 
reditary monarchies,  a  right  I"  the  throne  vests  in  the 
heir  on   the  decease  of  Hie  king.     A  deed  vests  the 
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right  of  possession  in  the  purchaser  of  land.  Right 
and  possession  are  very  different  things.  We  often 
have  occasion  to  demand  and  sue  for  rights  not  in 

6.  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  customs,  or  the  principles 
of  civility  and  decorum.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
civil  treatment.    The  magistrate  has  a  right  to  respect. 

7.  Just  claim  by  sovereignty  ;  prerogative.  God, 
as  the  Author  of  all  things,  has  a  right  to  govern  and 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dryden. 

9.  Property ;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right.  Dryden. 

10.  Just  claim  ;  immunity  ;  privilege.  All  men 
have  a  right  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  life,  personal 
safety,  liberty,  and  property.  We  deem  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  invaluable,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
crimes.  Bights  are  natural,  civil,  political,  religious, 
personal,  and  public. 

11.  Authority;  legal  power.  The  sheriff  has  a 
right  to  arrest  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 

12.  In  the  United  Slates,  a  tract  of  land  ;  or  a  share 
or  proportion  of  property,  as  in  a  mine  or  manufac- 
tory. 

13.  The  side  opposite  to  the  left ;  as,  on  the  right. 
Look  to  the  right. 

14.  The  side  which  was  designed  to  go  outward  , 
' »  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 


Vaodward. 


s,  the  rifht  side  of  a  pie. 
To  rights ;   in  a  direct 

2.  Directly ;  soon. 
To  set  to  rights  ;  ( 
To  put  to  rights ;  J 


Bill  of  rights  ;  a  list  of  rights  ;  a  paper  containing 
a  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  declaration  itself. 

Writ  of  right ,  a  writ   which  lies  to  recover  lands 
in  fee-simple,  unjustly  withheld  from  the  true  owner. 
Blackstone. 
RIGHT,  (rite,)  v.  t.     To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from 
wrong;  as,, to  right  an  injured  person.        Taylor. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  to  right  a  vessel,  is  to  re- 
store her  to  an  upright  position  after  careening. 

To  right  the  helm ;  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship. 
RIGHT,  v.  t.    To  rise  with  the  masts  erect,  as  a  ship. 
RIGHT  AN"GLE,   (rlte'ang'gl,)  n.     In  geometry,  an 

angle  of  ninety  degrees,  or  one  fourth  of  a  circle. 
RIGHT'-AN"GL£D,    (rlt'ang'gld,)   a.     Containing  a 

rigln  angle  or  right  angles. 
RIGHT'ED,  pp.     Relieved   from   injustice ;    set  up- 

RIGHT'EN,  (rit'n,)  v.  t.     [Rax.  gcrihtan.] 

To  do  justice  to.     [Obs.] 
RlGHT'EOUS,  (ri'chus,)  a.     [Sax.  rihtmise ;  right  and 
wise,  manner,  as  in  otherwise,  lengthwise] 

1.  Just ;  accordant  to  the  divine  law.  Applied  to 
persons,  it  denotes  one  who  is  holy  in  heart,  and  ob- 
servant of  the  divine  commands  in  practice ;  as,  a 
righteous  man.  Applied  to  things,  it  denotes  conso- 
nant to  the  divine  will  or  to  justice  ;  as,  a  righteous 
act.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  theology,  and  applied  to 
God,  to  his  testimonies,  and  to  his  saints. 

The  righteous,  in  Scripture,  denote  the  servants  of 
God,  the  saints. 

2.  Just;  equitable;  merited. 

And  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless.  Dryden. 

RIGHT'EOUS-ED,  (rt'ehust,)  a.     Made  righteous. 

RIGHT'EOUS-LY,  (rl'chus-ly,)  adv.  Justly  ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  justice;  equitably;  as,  a 
criminal  rightenu.-lij  condemned. 

Thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously.  —  Ps.  lxviu 

RIGHT'EOUS-NESS,  (rl'chus-ness,)  n.  Purity  of 
heart  and  rectitude  of  life  ;  conformity  of  heart  and 
life  to  the  divine  law.  Righteousness,  as  used  in 
Scripture  and  theology,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  holiness,  comprehending  holy 
principles  and  affections  of  heart,  and  conformity  of 
life  to  the  divine  law.  It  includes  all  we  call  justice, 
honesty,  and  virtue,  with  holy  affections ;  in  short, 
it  is  true  religion. 

2.  Applied  to  God,  the  perfection  or  holiness  of  his 
nature;  exact  rectitude;  faithfulness. 

3.  The  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  law  of  God  is  fulfilled.     Dan.  ix. 

4.  The  cause  of  our  justification. 

The  Lord  our  righteousness.  — Jer.  xxiri. 

RIGHT'ER,  n.  One  who  sets  right;  one  who  does 
justice  or  redresses  wrong. 

RlGHT'FlJL,  a.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim  ac- 
cording to  established  laws;  as,  the  rightful  heir  to 
a  throne  or  an  estate. 

2.  Being  by  right,  or  by  just  claim  ;  as,  a  rightful 
lord  ;  rightful  property  ;  rightful  judge. 

3.  Just;  consonant  to  justice  ;  as,  frightful  cause  ; 
a  rightful  war.  Prior. 

RlGHT'FUL-LY,   ado.      According  to  right,  law,  or 

justice  ;  as,  a  till.,  nghniilli/  vested. 
RIGHT'FJJL-N  ESS,  n.     Justice  ;  accordance  with  the 

rules  of  right  ;  as,  the  rightfulness  of  a  claim  to  lands 
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Bill  still,  althm^li  v.i:  fail  el   prTl'H't  ri-hifulnesa.  Sidney. 

RTGHT'-HAND,  n.  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left, 
usually  the  most  employed,  the  strongest,  most  con- 
venient, or  dextrous  hand,  and  hence  its  name  in 
other  languages,  as  well  as  in  ours. 

RIGHT'-HAND'ED,  a.  Using  the  right  hand  more 
easily  than  the  left. 

RTGHT'-IIEART-ED,  a.     Having  right  dispositions. 

RlGHT'ING,  ppr.     Doing  justice  to  ;    setting  upright. 

i:ri;iri"i.i:ss,  ,,.    Destitute  of  right. 

RIGHT'LY,  adv.  According  to  justice  ;  according  to 
the  divine  will  or  moral  rectitude  ;  as,  duty  rightly 
performed. 

2.  Properly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably  ;  as,  a  person  rightly 
named. 

3.  According  to  truth  or  fact;  not  erroneously.  He 
has  rightly  conjectured. 

4.  Honestly;  uprightly.  Shak. 

5.  Exactly. 

Thou  didst  not  rightly  see.  Dryden. 

6.  Straightly  ;  directly.     [JVu£  in  use.]     Ascham. 
RIGHT'-MIND-ED,  a.  Having  a  right  or  honest  mind. 

Taylor. 

RIGHT'-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  a 
_right  mind. 

RlGHT'NESS,  n.  Correctness  ;  conformity  to  truth 
or  to  the  divine  will,  which  is  the  standard  of  moral 
rectitude.  It  is  important  that  a  man  should  have 
such  persuasion  of  the  rigidness  of  his  conscience  as 
to  exclude  rational  doubt.  South. 

2.  Straightness  ;  as,  the  rightness  of  a  line.  Bacon. 

RIGHT'-RUN-NING,  a.     Straight  running.     Phillips. 

RIGHT  WHALE,  n.      The    common    whale,    from 
mouth    whaler 
guished 

RIC'ID,  a.  [Fr.  rigide ;  It.  and  Sp.  rigido  ;  L.  rigidus, 
ftomrigeo;  Gr.  jStj-ow,  to  be  stiff;  piyios,  stiff,  whence 

h.frigeo,  frigidus;  Eth.  4  /(J  raga,  Heb.  "J-\,  to 
be  still,  to  be  stiff  or  rigid.  Class  Rg,  No.  3,  27. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  strain  or  extend.] 

1.  Stiff;  not  pliant ;  not  easily  bent.  It  is  applied 
to  bodies  or  substances  that  are  naturally  soft  or 
flexible,  but  not  fluid.  Wj^  never  say  a  rigid  stone 
or  rigid  iron,  nor  do  we  say  rigid  ice  ;  but  we  say 
an  animal  body  or  limb,  when  cold,  is  rigid.  Rigid 
is  then  opposed  to  Flexible,  but  expresses  less  than 

2.  Strict  in  opinion,  practice,  or  discipline  ;  severe 
in  temper;  opposed  to  Lax  or  Indulgent;  as,  a 
rigid  father  or  master  ;  a  rigid  officer. 

3.  Strict ;  exact  ;  as,  a  rigid  law  or  rule  ;  rigid  dis- 
cipline ;  rigid  criticism. 

4.  Severely  just ;    as,  a  rigid  sentence  or  judg- 

5.  Exactly  according  to  the  sentence  or  law ;  as, 
rigid  execution. 

RI-GID'I-TY,  h.     [Fr.  rigidiU  t  L.  rigiditas.] 

1.  Stiffness  ;  want  of  pliability  ;  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting change  of  form  ;  opposed  to  Flexibility,  Duc- 
tility, Malleability,  and  Softness.        HcberU 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  or  manner ;  want  of 
ease  or  airy  elegance.  Wotloii. 

RIG'ID-LY,  adv.     Stiffly  ;  unpliantly. 

2.  Severely  ;  strictly  ;  exactly  ;  without  laxity,  in- 
dulgence, or  abatement;  as,  to  judge  rigidly ;  to 
critiiv?."  rigidln;  to  execute  a  law  rigidly. 

RIG'ID-NESS,  71.  Stiffness  of  a  body  ;  the  quality  of 
not  being  easily  bent ;  as,  the  rigidness  of  a  limb,  or 
of  flesh. 

2.  Severity  of  temper ;  strictness  in  opinion  or 
practice;  but  expressing  less  than  Inflexibility. 

RIG' LET,  n.  A  flat,  thin  piece  of  wood,  a  reglet, 
which  see. 

RIG'MA-ROLE,  n.  A  succession  of  confused  or  non- 
sensical statements ;  often  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as, 
a  rigmarole  story.  Goldsmith. 

RIG'OL,  ,(.     A  circle;  a  diadem.  Shak. 

RIG'OLL,  7i.   A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral sticks  bound  together,  but  separated  bv  beads. 
"  Enajc. 

RIG'OR,  7?.     [L.,  from  rigeo,  to  be  stiff;    Fr.  rigueur.] 

1.  Stiffness;  rigidness;  as,  Gorgonian  rigor. 

Milton. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  sense  of  chilliness,  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin;  a  convulsive  shuddering  or  slight 
tremor,  as  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever. 

Coze.    JEncyc.     Parr. 

3.  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper;  severity  ;  stern- 
All  his  rigor  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.  Dcnham. 

4.  Severity  of  life  ;  austerity  ;  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortification.   "      Fell. 

5.  Strictness;  exactness  without  allowance,  lati- 
tude, or  indulgence  ;  as,  the  rigor  of  criticism  ;  to 
execute  a  law  with  rigor ;  to  enforce  moral  duties 
with  rigor. 

6.  Violence  ;  fury.     [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

7.  Hardness  ;  solidity.     [  Unusual.]  Dryden. 
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RIG'OR-IST,  7i.     One  very  rigorous  ;  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  extreme  Janst-uists.  Brande. 
RIG'CJR-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  rigoureuz.] 

1.  Severe;  allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation  ; 
as,  a  rigorous  officer  of  justice. 

2.  Severe  ;  exact ;  strict ;  without  abatement  or 
relaxation  ;  as,  a  rigorous  execution  of  law  ;  an  en- 
forcement of  rigorous  discipline. 

3.  Exact;  strict;  scrupulously  accurate  ;  as,arin-- 
orous  definition  or  demonstration. 

4.  Severe  ;  very  cold  ;  as,  a  rigorous  winter. 
RIG'OR-OUS-LY,  ado.      Severely  ;    without  relaxa- 
tion, abatement,  or  mitigation ;  as,  a  sentence  rig- 
oroushi  executed. 

2.  Strictly ;  exactly ;  with  scrupulous  nicety ;  rig- 
idly. 


The  people  would  c 


gorouhly  (li  'ii  I 


RIG'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Severity  without  relaxation 
or  mitigation  ;  exactness.  Ash. 

2.  Severity. 

Rl-LTE'VO,  (-1S'vo,)ti.  [It.]  In  architecture.  [See 
Relief.] 

RILL,  7i.  [In  G.  rille,  W.  Hull,  is  a  groove,  trench, 
channel,  the  root  of  drill.  In  Sw.  strila  is  to  run 
or  glide  ;  Dan.  r/jllrr,  to  ramble.] 

A  small  brook  ;  a  rivulet ;  a  streamlet.     Milton. 

RILL,  v.  i.  To  run  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  stream- 
lets Prior. 

RILL'ET,  71.     A  small  stream  ;  a  rivulet.     Drayton. 

RIM,  7i.  [Sax.  riiua  and  rcmna,  a  rim,  a  ream  ;  W. 
rhim  and  rhimp,  a  rim,  edge,  termination  ;  hence 
crimp, Pi  sharp  ridge  ;  annpuuc,  to  form  into  a  ridge, 
also  to  pinch.  Rim,  like  rump,  ramble,  is  from  ex- 
tending ;  the  extremity.  In  Russ.  kroma  is  a  bor- 
der.] 

1.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing ;  as,  the 
rim  of  a  kettle  or  basin  ;  usually  applied  to  things 
circular  or  curving. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen. 

Brown. 
RIM,  v.  t.     To  put  on  a  rim  or  hoop  at  the  border. 
RIME,  71.  [Sax.  hrim;  Ice.  hrym ;  D.  rym.  Tile  French 
write   this   frimas,   Arm.  f'rim ;     probably  allied    to 
cream.     In  G.  it  is  reif,  D.  ryp.] 
White  or  hoar  frost;  congealed  dew  or  vapor. 

Bacon. 
RIME,  it.     [L.  rima  ;   Sw.  rcmna,  whence   remna,  to 
split ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  rive.] 

k  ;  a  fissure ;  a  rent  or  long  aperture.    [Not 


RIME,  v.  i.    To  freeze  or  congeal  into  hoar  frost. 

RI'MoSE,  )  „      rT      .  ,, .       , 

RI'MOUS,  \  «■     fL-  Tlmosus>  flom  ™a-] 

In  natural  history,  chinky  ;  abounding  with  clefts, 

cracks,  or  chinks,  like  those  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
RI-MOS'I-TY,   7i.       The  state  of    being  rimose   or 

chinky. 
RIM'PLE,  7i.     [Sax.  hrympelli.] 


RIM'PLING,  7i.     Undulat 

RI'MY,  a.   [from  rime]  Abounding  with  rime ;  frosty. 

Harvey. 
RIND,  7i.     [Sax.  rind  or  hrind ;  G.  rinde ;  Gr.  vivos; 

W.  croen,  skin.] 
The  skin  or  coat  of  fruit  that  may  be  pared  or 

peeled  off;  also,  the  bark  of  trees. 

Dryden.  Milton.  Encyc. 
RIND,  v.  t.  To  bark  ;  to  decorticate.  [Not  in  use.] 
RIN'DLE,  7i.     [from  the  root  of  run ;  Dan.  rinder,  to 

flow.] 

A  small  watercourse  or  gutter.  Ash. 

RfJV-FOR-ZAJV'DO,  (-fort-san'do,)  71.     [It.]     In  77111- 

sic,  a  direction  in  the  performer  denoting  that  the 

sound  is  to  be  increased.  Busby. 

RING,  11.     [Sax.  ring  or  hring;  D.  ring  or  kring ;  G. 

D.  and  Sw.  ring,  a  circle  ;  Sw.  kring,  about,  around. 

This  coincides  with  ring,  to  sound,  and  with  wring, 

to  twist ;  G.  ringtn,  to  ring  or  sound,  and  to  wrestle. 

The  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  and  71  is  probably 

not  radical.    The  root,  then,  belongs  to  Class  Rg.] 

1.  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop.  Thus  we  say  of 
men,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  to  see  a 
wrestling  match  ;  rings  of  gold  were  made  for  the 
ark.  Ex.  xxv.  Rings  of  gold  or  other  material  are 
worn  on  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  in  the  ears,  as 
ornaments. 

2.  A  circular  course. 


flace  me,  u,  place  me 
Where  youthful  cluirio: 


iliwfv  '■!>!:;, 


RING,  71.     [from   the   verb.]     A  sound  ;   particularly, 
the  sound  of  metals  ;  as,  the  Who-  of  a  bell. 

2.  Any  loud  sound,  or  the  sounds  of  numerous 
voices;  or  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  reverber- 
ated ;  as,  the  ring  of  acclamations.  Bacon. 

3.  A  chime,  or  set  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

Prior. 
RING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Rung.     [Sax.  ringan,  lirin- 
gan  ;  G.  and  D.  ringen  ;  Sw.  ringa  ;  Dan.  ringer.] 
To  cause  to  sound,  particularly  by  striking  a  me- 
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tallic  body ;  as,  to  ring  a  bell.    This  word  expresses 
appropriately  the  sounding  of  metals. 
RING,  v.  t.     [from  the  noun.]     To  encircle.       Shak. 

2.  In  horticulture,  to  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  ;  as,  to 
ring  branches  or  roots.  Gardner. 

3.  To  fit  with  rings,  as  the  Sngrrs  or  as  a  swine's 
snout.     Farmers  ring  swine,  to  prevent  their  rooting. 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  tfiy  household  worms.  Shak. 

RING,  v.  i.    To  sound,  as  a  bell   or  other  sonorous 

body,  particularly  a  metallic  one.  Dryden. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  making  music  witii  bells. 

Holder. 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  resound. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung.  Pope. 

4.  To  utter,  as  a  bell  ;  to  sound. 

The  shardborn  fectl",  Willi  his  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night's  yawning  neal.  Shak. 

5.  To  tinkle  ;  to  have  the  sensation  of  sound  con- 
tinued. 

My  ears  shall  ring  with  noise.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk.  The  whole 
town  rings  with  his  fame. 

RING'-BoLT,  71.  An  iron  bolt,  having  a  ring  in  one 
end  of  it.  Tottcn. 

RING'-BoNE,  71.  A  callus  growing  in  the  hollow 
circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse,  just  above  the 
coronet.   .  Brande. 

RING'-DI-AL,  71.    A  pocket  sun-dial  in  form   of  a 

RING'DOVE,  (-duv,)  71.     [G.  ringcUaube.]    ' 

A  species  of  pigeon,  the  Columba  palumbus,  the 
cushat,  the  largest  of  the  European  species. 

Jardine. 

RIN'GENT,  a.  [L.  ringor,  to  make  wry  faces,  that 
is,  to  wring  or  twist.] 

In  botany,  a  ringent  corol  is  one  which  is  irregular 
and  monopetalous,  with  the  border  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  the  upper 
arched,  so  that  there  is  a  space  between  the  two  like 
an  open  mouth.  Mortyn.     Smith. 

RING'ER,  71.  One  who  rings.  [In  the  sense  of 
wringer,  not  used.] 

RING'-FENCE,  71.  A  fence  encircling  an  estate 
within  one  enclosure. 

RING'-FIN"GER,  71.  The  third  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in  marriage,  vul- 
garly supposed  to  communicate  by  a  nerve  directly 
with  the  heart.  Halliwell. 

RING'-FORM-ED,  a.     Formed  like  a  ring.    WhewcU. 

RING'ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  sound,  as  a  bell  ;  sound- 
ing; cutting  out  a  ring  of  hark;  fining  with  rings. 

RING'ING,  71.  The  act  of  sounding  or 'of  causing  to 
sound. 

2.  In  horticulture,  the  cutting  out  of  a  ring  of  bark 
down  to  the  new  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  branch  fruitful,  Sec.  Gardner. 

RING'LF.AD,  v.  t.     To  conduct.     [Little  used.] 

RING'LEAD-ER,  71.  [ring  and  leader.]  The  leader 
of  any  association  of  men  engaged  in  violation  of 
law  or  an  illegal  enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  and 
the  like.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  practice 
which  men  associating  to  oppose  law  have  some- 
times adopted,  of  signing  their  names  to  articles  of 
agreement  in  a  ring,  that  no  one  of  their  number 
might  he  distinguished  as  the  leader. 

RING'LET,  n.     [dim.  of  ring.]    A  small  ring. 

Pope. 

2.  A  curl ;  particularly,  a  curl  of  hair. 

Ker  golden  lr--sv;s  in  uaiUun  ringlets  waved.  Milton. 

3.  A  circle. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  in  the  whistling  wind.  Shak. 

RING'-OU-S£L,  71.  A  bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
Merula  torquat  1,  inhabiting  the  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Great  Britain.  Jardine. 

RING'-SaIL,  7i.     See  Ringtail. 

RING'-SHaP-£D,  (-shupt,)  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
ring.  Decandolle. 

RING'-STREAK-£D,  (-streckt,)  a.  [ring  and  streak.] 
Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body;  as, 
rintr-strcaked  goats.     Gen.  xxx. 

RING'-TAIL,  71.  [ring  and  tail.]  A  bird  having  a 
white  tail,  the  female  of  the  lien-Harrier,  Circus 
cyaneus.  Jardine. 

"2.  A  light  sail  set  abaft  and  beyond  the  spanker  of 
a  ship  or  bark,  also  called  Ring-sail.  Tottcn. 

RING'TAIL-ED,  a.      Having  a  tail  striped  as  if  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  ;  applied  to  a  voting  golden  eagle. 
P.  Cyc. 

RING'WORM,  f-wurm,)  n.  [ring  and  worm.]  A 
vesicular  eruption  of  the  skin,  the  vesicles  being 
small,  with  a  reddish  base,  and  forming  rings,  whose 
area  is  slightly  discolored.  It  is  called  Herpes  cir- 
cintiliis  by  Good. 

RINSE,  (rins,)  v.  t.  [Sw.  rensa  or  rcna,  to  cleanse  or 
purifv  ;  Dan.  renser,  to  clean,  to  purge,  to  purify,  to 
scour;  Sax.  rein,  D.  and  G.  rein,  clean  ;  Fr.  rincer. 
Arm.  rinsa,  rinsein.  This  word  is  probably  from  the 
same  radix  as  the  Gr.  paivto,  and  pavri^oy,  to  sprin- 
kle. Our  common  people  pronounce  this  word  reus, 
retaining  their  native  pronunciation.  This  is  one  of 
^hich  the  purity  of  our  vvniacu- 
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French  better  than  their  mother  tongue.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  the  introduction  of  water ;  ap- 
plied particularly  to  hollow  vessels  ;  as,  to  rinse  a 
bottle. 

2.  To  cleanse  with  a  second  or  repeated  application 
of  water  after  washing.  We  distinguish  washing 
from  rinsing.  Washing  is  performed  by  rubbing,  or 
with  the  use  of  soap ;  rinsing  is  performed  with  clean 
water,  without  much  rubbing  or  the  use  of  soap. 
Clothes  are  rinsed  by  dipping  and  dashing;  and  ves- 
sels are  rinsed  by  dashing  water  on  them,  or  by 
slight  rubbing  ;  a  close  barrel  may  be  rinsed,  but  can 
not  well  be  washed. 

RINS'£D,  (rinst,)  pp.  Cleansed  with  a  second  water ; 
cleaned. 

RINS'ER,  n.    One  that  rinses. 

RINS'ING,  ppr.  or  n.     Cleansing  with  a  second  water. 

RI'OT,  n.  [Norm.  rtotti  ;*It.  riotta  ;  Fr.  riote,  a  brawl 
or  tumult.  The  W.  broth,  brmth,  commotion,  may 
be  from  the  same  root,  with  a  prefix,  which  would 
connect  this  word  with  brydian,  brydiaw,  to  heat,  to 
boil.  The  Spanish  has  alborolo,  and  Port,  alvoroto, 
in  a  like  sense.  In  Danish,  mttrr  is  to  drink  hard, 
to  riot.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  noise  or  agi- 
tation.] 

1.  Riot,  at  common  law,  is  a  tumultuous  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  three  or  more  persons,  mutually 
aiding  and  assisting  each  other,  whether  the  act 
which  they  originally  intended  to  perform  was  in  it- 
self lawful  or  unlawful.  Bouvier. 

2.  Uproar;  tumult;  wild  and  noisy  festivity. 

Milton. 

3.  Excessive  and  expensive  feasting.    2  Pet.  ii. 

4.  Luxury. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Pope. 

To  run  riot ;  to  act  or  move  without  control  or  re- 
straint. Swift. 
RI'OT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  rioter  ;  It.  riottare.) 

1.  To  revel ;  to  run  to  excess  in  feasting,  drinking, 
or  other  sensual  indulgences. 

2.  To  luxuriate  ;  to  be  highly  excited. 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glowB.  Pope. 

3.  To  banquet ;  to  live  in  luxury  ;  to  enjoy. 

How  base  is  the  ingralitii'l    v.  inch  i.ijus  ilf  benefactor,  while  it 
is  rioting  on  the  benefit !  Duiehl. 

4.  To  raise  an  uproar  or  sedition.  Johnson. 
RI'OT-ER,  n.    One  who  indulges  in  loose  festivity  or 

excessive  feasting. 

2.  In  lam,  one  guilty  of  meeting  with  others  to  do 
an  unlawful  act,  and  declining  to  retire  upon  proc- 
lamation. 

RI'OT-ING,  ppr.  Reveling;  indulging  in  excessive 
feasting. 

RI'OT-ING,  n.    A  reveling. 

RI'OT-ISE,  (-iss,)  n.    Dissoluteness ;  luxury.    [JVoc  in 

EiW-OlJS,  a.     [It.  riottoso.] 

1.  Luxurious  ;  wanton  or  licentious  in  festive  in- 
dulgences ;  as,  riotous  eaters  of  flesh.     Prov.  xxiii. 

2.  Consisting  of  riot ;  tumultuous ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  an  unlawful  assembly;  seditious. 

3.  Guilty  of  riot;  applied  to  persons. 
RI'OT-OUS-LY,  ado.    With  excessive  or  licentious 

luxury.  Ecclus. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  an  unlawful  assembly ;  tumul- 

tuously  ;  seditiously. 
RI'OT-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

riotous. 
RI'OT-RY,  n.    Riot ;  practice  of  rioting.        Taylor. 
RIP,  v.  U     [Sax.  rypan,  ryppan,  hnrpan ;   Sw.  rifca ; 

Dan.  river.     This  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  Sax. 

reafian,  L.  rapio,  It.  rcabam,  Eng.  reap  and  rive ;  allied 

peihaps  to  the  L.  crepo,  Fr.  crever.] 

1.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  tearing ;  to  tear  or  cut 
open  or  off;  to  tear  off  or  out  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rip 
open  a  garment  by  cutting  the  stitches  ;  to  rip  off  the 
skin  of  a  beast ;  to  rip  open  a  sack  ;  to  rip  off  the 
shingles  or  clapboards  of  a  house  ;  to  rip  up  a  floor. 
We  never  use  lacerate  in  these  senses,  but  apply  it  to 
a  partial  tearing  of  the  skin  and  flesh. 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Otway. 
He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 

3.  To  tear  up  for  search  or  disclosure,  or  for  alter- 
ation ;  to  search  to  the  bottom  ;  with  up. 

You  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.  Spenser. 

They  ripped  up  all  thai  had  been  done  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion.  Clarendon. 


pan,  to  cry  out ;  allied  to  L.  crepo,  Fr.  crever.] 
IIP,  n.    A  tearing  ;  a  place  torn ;  laceration. 

jQddison. 
2.  A  wicker  basket  to  carrv  fish  in.  Cowel. 

3^  Refuse.     [JVot  in  use,  or  local.] 


RIPE,  o.f  [Sax.  ripe,  genp  ;  D.  ryp  ;  G.  reif.  The 
Saxon  word  signifies  harvest,  a  reap  or  reaping ; 
ripa,  a  handful  of  corn ;  ripan,  to  reap  ;  ripian,  to 
ripen.] 


RIS 

1.  Brought  to  penection  in  growth,  or  to  the  best 
state  ;  mature  ;  as,  ripe  fruit ;  ripe  corn. 

2.  Advanced  to  perfection  ;  matured  ;  as,  ripe 
judgment,  or  ripe  in  judgment. 

3.  Finished  ;  consummate  ;  as,  a  ripe  scholar. 

4.  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect ;  matured  ; 
ready;  prepared;  as,  things  just  ripe  for  war. 

Mdison. 

5.  Fully  qualified  by  improvement ;  prepared  ;  as, 
a  student  ripe  for  the  university ;  a  saint  ripe  for 
heaven.  Fell.     Dryden. 

6.  Advanced  to  that  state  in  which  it  is  fit  for  use ; 
as,  ripe  cheese. 

7.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit ;  as,  a  ripe  lip. 

Shak. 

8.  Complete  ;  proper  for  use. 

When  time  is  ripe.  Shak. 

9.  Maturated  ;    su 


RIPE,  v.  i.    To  ripen  ;  to  grow  ripe :  to  be  matured. 

[Not  used.]     [See  Ripen.]  Shak. 

RIPE,  v.  L    To  mature  ;  to  ripen.    [JYot  used.] 

■  Shak. 
RIPE'LY,  adv.  Maturely  ;  at  the  fit  time.  Shak. 
RlP'£N,  (rl'pn,)  v.  i.      [Sax.  ripian;   D.  rypen;   G. 


Grain  ripens  best  in  dry  weather. 

2.  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection  ;  to  be  fitted 
or  prepared  ;  as,  a  project  is  ripening  for  execution. 
RIP'£N,  (rl'pn,)  v.  t.    To  mature;  to  make  ripe;  as 
grain  or  fruit. 

2.  To  mature ;  to  fit  or  prepare ;  as,  to  ripen  one 
for  heaven. 

3.  To  bring  to  perfection ;  as,  to  ripen  the  judg- 
ment. 

RIP'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  ripe  ;  come  to  maturity. 
RIP'£N-ING,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  ripe. 
RlPE'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  ripe  or  brought  to 

that  state  of  perfection  which  fits  for  use ;  maturity  ; 

as,  the  ripeness  of  grain. 

2.  Full  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

3.  Perfection  ;  completeness ;  as,  the  ripeness  of 
virtue,  wisdom,  or  judgment. 

4.  Fitness  ;  qualification.  ■     Shak. 

5.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration,  as  of  an 
ulcer  or  abscess. 

6.  A  state  of  preparation  ;  as,  the  ripeness  of  a 
project  for  execution. 

RIP'£N-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Maturing;  growing  or  mak- 
ing rhpe. 

RI-PHE'AN,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  certain  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Asia,  probably  signifying  snowy 
mountains. 

RIP-r-E'JtfO,  a.     [It.]     In  music,  full. 

RIP'IER,  )  n.    In  old  laws,  one  who  brings  fish  to 

RIP'PER,  (      market  in  the  inland  country.     [  Obs.] 
Cowel. 

RIP'PED,  (ript,)  pp.  Torn  or  cut  off  or  out ;  torn 
open. 

RIP'PER,  n.    One  who  tears  or  cuts  open. 

RIP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  tearing  off  or  open ;  tear- 
ing up. 

RIP'PING,  n.     A  tearing. 

2.  A  discovery.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RIP'PLE,  (rip'pl,)  v.  i.  [In  Dan.  ripper  is  to  stir  or 
agitate  j  in  G.  riffe  is  a  hatchel  ;  and  riffcln,  to  hatch- 
allied  to  rip!] 

To  fret  on  the  surface  ;  as  water,  when  agitated  or 
running  over  a  rough  bottom,  appears  rough  and 
broken,  or  as  if  ripped  or  torn. 

RIP'PLE,  (rip'pl,)  v.  t.     [G.  riffeln,  to  hatchel.] 

1.  To  clean,  as  flax.  Ray. 

2.  To  agitate  the  surface  of  water. 

RIP'PLE,  n.    The  fretting  of  the  surface  of  water ; 
little,  curling  waves. 
2.  A  large  comb  or  hatchel  for  cleaning  flax. 

RIP'PLE-GR  ASS,  n.  A  species  of  plantain,  rib-grass, 
Plantago  ianceolata.  Farm.  Encye. 

RIP'PLE-MARK,  n.    A  name  given  to  small  undula- 
tions on  the  surface  of  a  sea-beach,  left  by  the  reced- 
ing waves.    In  geology,  similar  undulations  on  the 
surface  of  many  rocks  are  called  Ripple-marks. 
P.  Cyc. 

RIP'PLE-MXRK-£D,  (-mirkt,)  a.  Having  ripple- 
marks.  Lyell. 

RIP'PLING,  ppr.  Fretting  on  the  surface;  cleaning, 
as  flax. 

RIP'PLING,  7i.  The  breaking  of  ripples  or  the  noise 
of  it.  Pennant 

2.  The  act  or  method  of  cleaning  flax ;  a  hatch- 
eling. 

RIP'PLING-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  ripples. 

RIP'RAP,  71.  In  engineering,  a  foundation  or  parapet 
of  stones  thrown  toother  without  order,  as  in  deep 
water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

RIPT,  pp.  for  Ripped. 

RIP'TOW-ELL,  71.  A  gratuity  given  to  tenants  after 
they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailci/. 

RISE,    (rlze,)  v.  i.  ;\pret.  Rose,  (roze ;)    pp.   Risen, 


RIS 

(rizn.)     [Sax.  ar'isan :  D.  ryien ;  Goth,  reisan,  in  ur- 
reisan,  to  rise,  and  ur-raisyan,  to  raise.     See  Raise.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  upward  in  any  manner;  to  as- 
cend ;  as,  a  fog  rises  from  a  river  or  from  low 
ground  ;  a  fish  rises  in  water ;  birds  rise  in  the  air ; 
clouds  rise  from  the  horizon  toward  the  meridian  ;  a 
balloon  rises  above  the  clouds. 

2.  To  get  up  ;  to  leave  the  place  of  sleep  or  rest ; 
as,  to  rise  from'  bed. 

3.  To  get  up  or  move  from  any  recumbent  to  an 
erect  posture  ;  as,  to  rise  after  a  fall. 

4.  To  get  up  from  a  seat ;  to  leave  a  sitting  pos- 
ture ;  as,  to  rise  from  a  sofa  or  chair. 

5.  To  spring;  to  grow  ;  as  a  plant;  hence,  to  be 
high  or  tall.     A  tree  rises  to  the  night  of  sixty  feet. 

6.  To  swell  in  quantity  or  extent;  to  be  more  ele- 
vated ;  as,  a  river  rises  after  a  rain. 

7.  To  break  forth  ;  to  appear ;  as,  a  boil  rises  on 
the  skin. 

8.  To  appear  above  the  horizon  ;  to  shine  ;  as,  the 
sun  or  a  star  rises. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  nse  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  — Matt.  v. 

9.  To  begin  to  exist ;  to  originate ;  to  come  into 
being  or  notice.  Great  evils  sometimes  rise  from 
small  imprudences. 

10.  To  be  excited  ;  to  begin  to  move  or  act ;  as,  the 
wind  rose  at  12  o'clock. 

11.  To  increase  in  violence.  The  wind  continued 
to  rise  till  3  o'clock. 

12.  To  appear  in  view  ;  as,  to  rise  up  to  the  read- 
er's view.  Mdison. 

13.  To  appear  in  sight ;  also,  to  appear  more  ele- 
vated ;  as,  in  sailing  toward  a  shore,  the  land  rises. 

14.  To  change  a  station ;  to  leave  a  place ;  as,  to 
rise  from  a  siege.  Knolles. 

15.  To  spring ;  to  be  excited  or  produced.  A 
thought  now  rises  in  my  mind.         (^ 

16.  To  gain  elevation  in  rank,  fortune,  or  public 
estimation  ;  to  be  promoted.  Men  may  rise  by  in- 
dustry, by  merit,  by  favor,  or  by  intrigue. 


•■  by  ?»- 


ked  rise,  men  hide  themselves.  —  Prov. 

17.  To  break  forth  into  public  commotions  ;  to 
make  open  opposition  to  government ;  or  to  assem- 
ble and  oppose  government  ;  or  to  assemble  in  arms 
for  attacking  another  nation.  The  Greeks  have  risen 
against  their  oppressors. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise.  Pope. 

18.  To  be  excited  or  roused  into  action. 

.Rise  up  to  the  battle.  —  Jer.  zlir. 

19.  To  make  a  hostile  attack  ;  as,  when  a  man 
riseth  against  his  neighbor.     Deut.  xxii. 

20.  To  increase  ;  to  swell ;  to  grow  more  or  great- 
er. A  voice,  feeble  at  first,  rises  to  thunder.  The 
price  of  goods  rises.     The  heat  rises  to  intensity. 

21.  To  be  improved  ;  to  recover  from  depression  ; 
as,  a  family  may  rise,  after  misfortune,  to  opulence 
and  splendor. 

22.  To  elevate  the  style  or  manner ;  as,  to  rise  in 
force  of  expression  ;  to  rise  in  eloquence. 

23.  To  be  revived  from  death. 

The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  —  1  Thes».  iv. 

24.  To  come  by  chance.  Spenser. 

25.  To  ascend  ;  to  be  elevated  above  the  level  or 
surface;  as,  the  ground  rises  gradually  one  hundred 
yards.  Some  peaks  of  the  Andes  rise  more  than 
20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  a  mountain 
in  Asia  is  said  to  rise  still  higher. 

26.  To  proceed  from. 

A  scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  —  Num.  xxiv. 

27.  To  have  its  sources  in.  Rivers  rise  in  lakes, 
ponds,  and  springs. 

28.  To  be  moved,  roused,  excited,  kindled,  or  in- 
flamed, as  passion.     His  wrath  rose  to  rage. 

29.  To  ascend  in  the  diatonic  scale ;  as,  to  rise  a 
tone  or  semitone. 

30.  To  amount.  The  public  debt  rises  to  a  hun- 
dred millions. 

31.  To  close  a  session.  We  say,  congress  will 
rise  on  the  4th  of  March  ;  the  legislature  or  the  court 
will  rise  on  a  certain  day. 

This  verb  is  written  also  Arise,  which  see.  In 
general,  it  is  indifferent  which  orthography  is  used  ; 
but  custom  has,  in  some  cases,  established  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Thus  we  never  say,  the 
price  of  goods  arises,  when  we  mean  advances,  but 
we  always  say,  the  price  rises.  We  never  say,  the 
ground  arises  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  rarely,  a 
man  arises  into  an  office  or  station.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  class  or  define  the  cases  in  which  usage  has 
established  a  difference  in  the  orthography  of  this 
verb.  A  knowledge  of  these  cases  must  be  acquired 
by  observation. 
RISE,  (rise,)  n.  The  act  of  rising,  either  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense  ;  ascent ;  as,  the  rise  of  vapor  in 
the  air;  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  the 
rise  of  water  in  a  river. 

2.  The  act  of  springing  or  mounting  from  the 
ground ;  as,  the  rise  of  the  feet  in  leaping. 

3.  Ascent ;  elevation,  or  degree  of  ascent ;  as,  the 
rise  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 
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4.  Spring ;  source  ;  origin  ;  as,  the  rise  of  a  stream 
n  a  mountain.     All  sin  has  its  rise  in  the  heart. 

5.  Any  place  elevated  above  the  common  level ; 
s,  a  rise  of  land. 

6.  Appearance  above  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  roe  of 


in  the  price  of 


the s 

7.  Increase ;  advance 
wheat. 

8.  Advance  in  rank,  honor,  property,  or  fame. 
Observe  a  man  after  his  rise  to  office,  or  a  family 
after  its  rise  from  obscurity. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  on  the  same  key;  a  swelling 
of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the  diatonic 
scale  ;  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  semitone. 

11.  Increase;  augmentation. 

12.  [D.  rys ;  from  the  verb.]  A  bough  or  branch. 
[Not  in  use.}  Chaucer. 

RWE7Sl,pp.     See  Rise. 

RlS'ER,  n.     One  that  rises  ;  as,  an  early  riser. 

2.  Among  joiners,  the  upright  board  of  a  stair. 
Owilt. 
RIS-I-BIL'I-TY  or  Ri-SI-BIL'I-TY,       )    n.      [from 
RIS'I-BLE-NESS  or  Rl'SI.-BLE-NESS,  j         risible.] 
The   quality   of   laughing,   or  of   being  capable  of 
laughter.    Risibility  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species. 
2.  Proneness  to  laugh. 
RIS'I-BLE  or  RI'SI-BLE,  a.    [Fr.  risible  ;  L.  risibilis, 
from  rideo,  risi,  to  laugh.     See  Ridiculous. J 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing.  Man 
is  a  risible  animal. 

2.  Laughable  ;  capable  of  exciting  laughter.  The 
description  of  Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare,  exhibits  a 
risible  scene.  Risible  differs  from  ludicrous,  as  spe- 
cies from  genus  ;  ludirruas  expressing  that  which  is 
playful  and  sportive;  risible,  that  which  may  excite 
laughter.  Risible  d  iffers  from  ridiculous,  as  the  latter 
implies  something  mean  or  contemptible,  and  risible 
does  not. 

RIS'I-BLY  or  RI'SI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  risible  manner ; 
laughably. 

RTS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Getting  up;  ascending;  mount- 
ing; springing;  proceeding:  from  ,  advancing  ;  swell- 
ing; increasing;  appearing  above  the  horizon;  re- 
viving from  death,  Sec. 

2.  Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  or  distinction  ;  as, 
a  rising  state  ;  a  rising  character. 

3.  Growing,  advancing  to  adult  years,  and  to  the 
state  of  active  life  ;  as,  the  rising  generation. 

RIS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  getting  up  from  any  recum- 
bent or  sitting  posture. 

2.  The  act  of  ascending;  as,  the  rising  of  vapor. 

3.  The  act  of  closing  a  session,  as  of  a  public 
body  ;  as,  the  rising  of  the  legislature. 

4.  The  appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the 
horizon. 

5.  The  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead ;  resurrec- 
tion.    Mark  ix. 

C.  A  tumor  on  the  body.    Lev.  xiii. 

7.  An  assembling  in  opposition  to  government; 
insurrection  ;  sedition,  or  mutiny. 
RISK,  7i.t  [Fr.  risque.;  Arm.  risql;  Sp.  riesgo  ;  Port. 
risco  ;  It.  rischio,  risk,  danger,  peril ;  Fr.  risquer, 
Arm.  risqla,  Sp.  arriesgar,  Port,  arriscar,  to  risk. 
The  sense  is,  a  pushing  forward,  a  rushing,  as  in 
rush.  Qu.  Dan.  dristig,  bold,  rash  ;  drister,  to  dare. 
Sw.  drisla,  to  trust,  to  be  bold,  hardy,  or  rash.  In 
Portuguese,  risco  signifies  not  only  hazard,  but  a 
stroke,  a  dash,  and  with  painters,  delineation  ;  riscar 
signifies  to  dash,  or  strike  out  with  a  pen,  to  erase. 
The  primary  sense,  then,  is,  to  throw  or  dash,  or  to 
rush,  to  drive  forward.  See  Peril,  Rash,  and 
Rush.! 

1.  Hazard  ;  danger;  peril  ;  exposure  to  harm.  He, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  saved  a  drowning  man. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  hazard  of  loss,  either  of  ship, 
goods,  or  other  property.  Hence,  risk  signifies  also 
the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger  ;  for  the  premiums  of 
insurance  are  calculated  upon  the  risk.  The  under- 
writers now  take  risks  at  a  low  premium. 

To  run  a  rusk,  is  to  incur  hazard  ;  to  encounter 

RISK,  v.  t.  To  hazard;  to  endanger;  to  expose  to 
injury  or  loss  ;  as,  to  risk  goods  on  board  of  a  ship; 
to  rvik  one's  person  in  battle  ;  to  risk  one's  fame  by 
a  publication  ;  to  risk  life  in  defense  of  rights. 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  dare  to  undertake ;  as,  to  risk  a 
battle  or  combat. 

RISK'£D,  (riskt,)  pp.    Hazarded  ;  exposed  to  injury 

li  i        ER,  n.    One  who  hazards.  [or  loss. 

RISK'ING,  ppr.    Hazarding;   exposing  to  injury  or 

RISSE,  obsolete  prct.  of  Rise.  B.  Jonson. 

RITE,  n.  [Fr.  rit,  rite;  L.  ritus;  It.  and  Sp.  rito ; 
Sans,  riti,  servicej 

The  manner  of  performing  divine  or  solemn  ser- 
vice, as  established  by  law,  precept,  or  custom ;  for- 
mal act  of  religion,  or  other  solemn  duty.  The  rites 
of  the  Israelites  were  numerous  and  expensive  ;  the 
rites  of  modern  churches  are  more  simple.  Funeral 
rites  are  very  different  in  different  countries.  The 
sacrament  is  a  holy  rite.  Hammond. 

RI-TOR-NEL'LO,  n.  [It.,  from  ritorno,  return,  or 
ritornare,  to  return.] 


RIV 

In  rntisic,  a  repeat ;  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  the 
repetition  of  a  verse  or  strain. 
RIT'IJ-AL,  a.     [It.  rituale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  rites;  consisting  of  rites  ;  xa,ritual 
service  or  sacrifices.  Prior. 

2.  Prescribing  rites  ;  as,  the  ritual  law. 
RIT'lT-AL,  7i.    A  book  containing  the  rites  to  be  ob- 
served, or  the  manner  of  performing  divine  service 
in  a  particular  church  or  communion.  P.  Cue. 

RIT'lI-ALr-ISM,  n.     The  system  of  rituals  or  pre- 
scribed forms  of  religious  worship. 
2.  Observance  of  prescribed  forms  in  religion. 
RIT'CT-AL-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 

Oregory. 
RIT'IJ-AL-LY,  adv.    By  rites ;  or  by  a  particular  rite. 

RIV'AGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  rive,  bank.] 

A  bank,  shore,  or  coast.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 

RI'VAL,  7i.  [L.  rivalis ;  Fr  and  Sp.  rival ;  It.  rirale  ; 
Ir.  rioblach  ;  Heb.  a'n,  to  contend,  to  strive  ;  Dan. 
rives,  to  strive  ;  Sp.  rifa,  strife,  raffle  ;  rifar,  to  dis- 
pute, quarrel,  or  raffle,  and  to  split  a  sail.  Q.u.  to  rive 
or  rip.     See  Raffle.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as 
another ;  one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain  something 
which  another  is  attempting  to  obtain,  and  which 
one  only  can  possess;  a  competitor;  as,  rivals  in 
love ;  rivals  for  a  crown.  Love  will  not  patiently 
bear  a  rival. 

2.  One  striving  to  equal  or  exceed  another  in  ex- 
cellence ;  as,  two  rivals  in  eloquence. 

3.  An  antagonist ;  a  .competitor  in  any  pursuit  or 
strife. 

RI'VAL,  a.  Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims  ; 
standing  in  competition  for  superiority;  as,  rival 
lovers  ;  rival  claims  or  pretensions. 

Equal  in  years  and  rival  in  renown.  Dryden. 

RI'VAL,  v.t    To  stand  in  competition  with  ;  to  strive 
to  gain  the  object  which  another  is  contending  for  ; 
as,  to  rival  one  in  love. 
2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel ;  to  emulate. 

Tonya/  thuii'l.  r  in  its  rtpid  course.  Dryden. 

RI'VAL,  v.  i.    To  be  competitors.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shak. 

Rl'VAL-ED,  pp.  Having  another  competing  with  ; 
emulated. 

Rl'VAL-ING, ppr.  Striving  to  equal  or  excel;  emu- 
lating. 

Rl  VAL'I-TY,  n.    Rivalry.     Wot  in  use.]         Shak. 

RI'VAL-RY,  7i. t  [from  rival.}  Competition;  a  strife 
or  effort  to  obtain  an  object  which  another  is  pursu- 
ing ;  as,  rivalry  in  love ;  or  an  endeavor  to  equal  or 
surpass  another  in  some  excellence  ;  emulation  ;  as, 
rivalry  for  superiority  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate. 

Rl'VAL-SHIP,  71.    The  state  or  character  of  a  rival. 
B.  Jonson. 
2.  Strife  ;  contention  for  superiority  ;  emulation  ; 
rivalry. 

RIVE,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Rived  ;  pp.  Rived  or  Riven.  [Dan. 
revner,  to  split ;  river,  to  pluck  off  or  away,  to  rake  ; 
Sw.  rifva,  to  pull  asunder,  to  burst,  or  rend,  to  rake, 
to  tear  ;  Ice.  rifa,  Sw.  refva,  a  chink,  or  crevice  ;  Fr. 
crcver,  whence  crevasse,  crevice  ;  Russ.  rvu :  allied 
to  L.  rumpo,  rupi.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  family  of 
L.  rapio,  reap,  rip.] 

To  split ;  to  cleave  ;  to  rend  asunder  by  force  ;  as, 
to  rive  timber,  for  rails  or  shingles  with  wedges  ;  the 
riven  oak  ;  the  riven  clouds.  Dryden.    Milton. 

The  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks.  *S7ui&. 

RIVE,  v.  i.    To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direction.  Woodward. 

RIV£L,  v.  t.    [Sax.  gerifled,  wrinkled  ;  from  the  root 

of  Dan.  river,  to  draw,  to  wrest,  Sw.  rifva.    This 

word  is  obsolete,  but  shrivel,  from  the  same  root,  is 

in  use.     It  may  he  allied  to  ruffle.] 

To  contract  into  wrinkles ;  to  shrink  ;  as,  riveled 
fruit ;  riveled  flowers.  Dryden.     Pope. 

RIV£L-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Wrinkled. 
RIVEL-ING,    ppr.       Shrinking ;    contracting    into 

RIV'£N,  pp.  of  Rive.    Split ;  rent  or  burst  asunder. 

RI'VER,  n.     One  who  rives  or  splits. 

RIVER,  7i.  [Fr.  rividrc;  Arm.  rifycr:  Corn,  ryvier  ; 
It.  rioicra ;  from  L.  rinus,  rivulus ;  D.  rivier.  The 
Italian  word  signifies  a  river,  and  a  bank  or  shore, 
L.  ripa,  Sp.  ribera.] 

1.  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a  channel 
on  land  toward  the  ocean,  a  lake,  or  another  river. 
It  is  larger  than  a  rivulet  or  brook  ;  but  is  applied  to 
any  stream  from  the  size  of  a  mill-stream  to  that  of 
the  Danube,  Amazon,  and  Mississippi.  We  give  this 
name  to  large  streams  which  admit  the  tide  and 
mingle  salt  water  with  fresh,  as  the  rivers  Hudson, 
Delaware,  and  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  A  large  stream  ;  copious  flow ;  abundance ;  as, 
rivers  of  blood  ;  rivers  of  oil. 

RIVER-BED,  7i.     The  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river. 
RIVER-CHAN'NEL,  n.    The  channel  of  a  river. 
RIVER-COURSE,  7i.    The  course  of  a  river. 
RIVER-DEL'TA,  n.    A  delta  formed  by  the  current 
of  a  river. 


ROA 

RI  VER-DRAG'ON,   ».     A  crocodile ;  a  name  given 

by  Milton  to  th e  king  of  Egypt. 
RIV'ER-ET,  7i.    A  small  river.     [JVot  in  use.] 
RIVER-GOD,  7i.     A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  a 

river,  as  its  tutelary  divinity  :  a  naiad.     Lempriere. 
RIVER-HORSE,  71.    The  hippopotamus,  an  animal 

inhabiting  rivers.  Milton, 

BIVER-PLaIN,  ti.     A  plain  by  a  river. 


RIVET,  v.  U  [It.  ribadire  ;  Port,  rebitar.  These  are 
compounds  of  a  verb  with  re  for  a  prefix.  The 
Spanish  has  roblar.  The  French  river,  and  Arm. 
riva  or  rinva,  would  seem  to  be  the  Heb.  atl,  to 
drive.] 

.  1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet,  or  with  rivets ;  as,  to 
rivet  two  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  To  clinch  ;  as,  to  rivet  a  pin  or  bolt.      Moxon. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly  ;  to  make  firm,  strong,  or  im- 
movable ;  as,  to  rivet  friendship  or  affection. 

Jitlerb  ury. 
Rivtl  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers.  Congreve. 

RIVET,  71.    A  pin  of  iron  or  other  metal  with  a  head, 
driven  through  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal,  and  the 
point  bent  or  spread  and  beat  down  fast,  to  prevent 
its   being  drawn  out;  or  a  pin  or  bolt  clinched  at 
both  ends. 
RIVET-ED,  pp.    Clinched  ;  made  fast. 
RIVET-ING,  ppr.     Clinching;  fastening  firmly. 
RIVING,  ppr.     Splitting;  bursting  asunder. 
RI-VOSE',  a.     [L.  rivus.] 

In  zoology,  marked  with  furrows  sinuate  and  ir- 
regular. Brande. 
RIVIJ-LET,  71.     [L.  rivulus.] 

A  small  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet. 

Milton. 

RIX-A'TION,  71.  [L.  rixatio,  from  rixor,  to  brawl  or 
quarrel.] 

A  brawl  or  quarrel.     [JVot  in  use.] 
RIX-DOL'LAR,  71.     [G.  rcichsthaler  ;  D.  ryksdaalder ; 
Sw.   riksdaler ;    Dan.   rigsdaler ;    the   dollar   of  the 
realm.] 

A  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  of  different  value  in  different  places  ;  but 
usually  valued  at  from  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  sterling,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  American  dollar.  The  rix  dollars 
now  current  in  Prussia,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Poland, 
are  valued  at  2s.  lid.  sterling,  or  about  70  cents. 
McCulloch. 
R5ACH,  71.  [Sax.  rcohche,  hreoce ;  G.  roche ;  Dan 
rokke  ;  Sw.  rocka  ;  Fr.  rougct,  from  the  root  of  rouge, 
red.] 

1.  A  fish  of  the  carp  family,  Leuciscus  rutilus, 
found  in  fresh  water,  easily  caught  and  tolerably 
good  for  food. 

2.  The  curve  or  arch  cut  in  the  foot  of  some  square 
sails.  Brande. 

As  sound  as  a  roach,  is  a  phrase  supposed  to  have 
been,  originally,  as  sound  as  a  rock.  [Fr.  rochc] 
ROAD,  71. t  [Sax.  rail,  rade,  a  ride,  a  passing  or  travel- 
ing on  horseback,  a  way,  a  road,  corresponding  with 
the  G.  reise,  D.  reis,  Dan.  rejse,  Sw.  rcsa  ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  place  for  anchoring  ships,  the  Fr.  has  rade, 
Sp.  rada,  G.  and  D.  rtcde,  Sw.  redd,  Dan.  rede,  reed. 
In  the  sense  of  way,  the  Spanish  has  rauta,  W. 
rhawd,  all  connected  with  ride,  W.  rhedu,  to  run, and 
L.  gradior,  W.  rhodiam,  to  walk  or  go.  The  Sla- 
vonic has  brud,  and  the  Bohemian  brod,  a  way. 
See  Grade.] 

1.  An  open  way  or  public  passage  ;  ground  ap- 
propriated for  travel,  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween one  city,  town,  or  place,  and  another.  The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  highways,  and  as  a 
generic  term  it  includes  highway,  street,  and  lane. 
The  military  roads  of  the  Romans  were  paved  with 
stone,  or  formed  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  and  some  of 
them  remain  to  this  day  entire. 

2.  Any  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore ;  sometimes  called 
Roadstead,  that  is,  a  place  for  riding,  meaning  at 
anchor. 

3.  A  journey.  Milton. 
[JVot  used ;  but  we  still  use  ride  as  a  noun  ;  as,  a 

long  ride;  a  short  ride;  the  same  word  differently 

4.  An  inroad  ;  incursion  of  an  enemy.  [A'or.  in 
use.]  Shak. 

On  the  road  ;  passing  ;  traveling.  Law. 

RoAD'-BED,  n.  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  a  railroad  rests.  Farnham. 

RrjAD'STER,  71.     Among  seamen,  a  vessel  riding  at 

anchor  in  a  road  or  bay.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  horse  fitted  for  traveling.  Bell. 

ROAD'STEAD,  (-sted,)  71.  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  at  anchor,  at  sonic  distance  from  the  shore. 

RoAD'WaY,  71.  The  part  of  a  road  traveled  by  car- 
riages. Shak. 

ROAM,  v.  i.  [If  771  is  radical,  this  word  seems  to  he 
connected  with  ramble,  L.  ramus.  In  W.  rhamu  in 
to  rise  over,  to  soar,  to  vault ;  whence  rhamant,  a 
rising  boldly,  romance  :  Them,  rhum,  something  pro- 
jecting; rhi'm,  rim,  the  exterior  part  of  a  thing  ;  Ar 
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ROB 


p) ,  to  exceed,  to  depart.      Class  Rm,  No.  5.    See 

also  No.  9  and  23.] 

To  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  rove  ;  to  walk  or  move 
about  from  place  to  place  without  any  certain  pur- 
pose or  direction.  The  wolf  and  the  savage  roam  in 
the  forest. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Shale. 

ROAM,  v.  t.     To  range  ;  to  wander  over ;  as,  to  roam 
the  woods  ;  but  the  phrase  is  elliptical.         Milton. 

RoAM'-ED, pp.    Ranged;  wandered  over. 

RoAM'ER,  n.    A  wanderer;  a  rover;  a  rambler;  a 


Wandering ;  roving. 
The  act  of  wandering. 
man.] 


ROAM'ING,™ 

ROAM'ING,  ( 

ROAM,  |  ' 

ROAN,  a.     [Fr. 

A  roan  horse  is  one  that  is  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark 
color,  with  spots  of  gray,  or  white,  thickly  inter- 
spersed. Far.  Diet. 

ROAN'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Sorbus  or 
Pyrus  ;  the  mountain  ash.  Leo. 

ROAR,  v.  i.  [Sax.  rarifM,  to  roar;  W.  rhawr,  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  full,  loud,  continued  sound  ;  to 
bellow,  as  a  beast ;  as,  a  roaring  bull ;  a  roaring  lion. 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress. 

The  suffering  chief 
Roared  out  tor  anguish.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cry  aloud  ;  to  bawl  ;  as  a  child. 

4.  To  cause  a  loud,  continued  sound.  We  say, 
the  sea  or  the  wind  roars  ;  a  company  roar  in  accla- 
mation. 

5.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  War  had  ceased  to  roar.  Milton. 

ROAR,  n.  A  full,  loud  sound  of  some  continuance; 
the  cry  of  a  beast ;  as,  the  roar  of  a  lion  or  bull. 

2.  The  loud  cry  of  a  child  or  person  in  distress. 

3.  Clamor;  outcry  of  joy  or 'mirth;  as,  a  roar  of 
laughter.     He  set  the  company  in  a  roar. 

4.  The  loud,  continued  sound  of  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
or  the  howling  of  a  tempest.  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  sound  of  some  continuance;  as,  the 
roar  of  cannon. 

RoAR'ER,  n.    One  that  roars,  man  or  beast. 

2.  A  horse  quite  broken  winded.  Smart. 

RoAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  like  a  bull  or  lion  ;  ut- 
tering a  deep,  loud  sound. 

ROAR'ING,  n.  The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ; 
outcry  of  distress,  Job  iii.  ;  loud,  continued  sound  of 
the  billows  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  tempest.    Is.  v. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  disease  of  horses,  usually  accom- 
panying or  preceding  broken  wind.     Farm.  Enctje. 

ill  >Am  I.VG-LY,  adv.     In  a  roaring  manner. 

EoAR'Y,  a.     Dewy  ;  more  properly  Rory 

ROAST  i  t.  [W.  rhostiaw;  Ir.  rostam ;  Arm.  rosta; 
Fr.  rbnr ;  It.  arrostire  ;  D.  roosten  ;  G.  rosten  ;  Sw. 
rosta;  Dan.  rister,  to  roast,  and  rist,  a  gridiron,  G. 
rost.  If  the  verb  is  from  the  noun,-  the  sense  is,  to 
dress  or  cook  on  a  gridiron,  or  grate,  and  rist,  rost, 
coincide  in  elements  with  L.  rastellum,  a  rake.  If 
the  verb  is  the  root,  the  sense  probably  is,  to  contract 
or  cr'isp,  or  to  throw  or  agitate,  hence  to  make  rough. 
The  Welsh  has  also  cras'u,  to  roast,  from  eras.  This 
coincides  with  crisp.] 

1.  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  meat  for«Bie  table,  by 
exposing  it  to  heat,  as  on  a  spit,  in  a  bake-pan,  in  an 
oven,  or  the  like.  We  now  say,  to  roast  meat  on  a 
spit,  in  a  pan,  or  in  a  tin  oven,  &c.  ;  to  bake  meat  in 
an  oven  ;  to  broil  meat  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  To  prepare  for  food  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to 
roast  apples  or  potatoes  ;  to  roast  egss. 

3.  To  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire.  Shak. 

4.  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat;  as,  to 
roast  coffee. 

5.  In  metallurgy,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  parts  of 
ore  by  heat. 

6.  In  common  discourse,  to  jeer  ;  to  banter  severely. 

Scott. 

ROAST,  n.    That  which  is  roasted. 

ROAST,  a,     [For  Roasted.]     Roasted  ;  as,  roast  beef. 

ROAST,  n.  In  the  phrase  to  rale  the  roast,  i.  e.,  to  gov- 
ern the  company,  this  word  is  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  G.  rath,  counsel,  Dan.  and  D.  raad,  Svv. 
rod. 

RoAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  by  exposure  to  heat  on 
a  spit. 

ROAST'ER,ti.     One  that  roasts  meat ;  also,  a  contri- 
2.  A  pig  for  roasting.  [vance  for  roasting. 

RoAST'ING,  ppr.  Preparing  for  the  table  by  exposure 
to  heat  on  a  spit  ;  drying  and  parching. 
2.  Bantering  with  severity. 

ROAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  roasting,  as  meat. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  the  protracted  application  of  heat, 
below  a  fusing  point,  to  metallic  ores 

3.  A  severe  teasing  or  bantering. 

ROB,  7i.     [Sp.  rob ;  Ar.  s_A.  rauba,  to  be  thick.] 


ROB 

The  inspissated  juice  of  ripe   fruit,  mixed  with 
honey  or  sugar  to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve. 

.    Sp.  Diet. 
ROB,  v.  t.     [G.  rauben ;  D.  rooven  ;  Sw.  roffa  and  rbfiva ; 
Dan.  rover;  It.  rubare;  Sp.  robar  ;  Port,  roubar;  Pers. 


•  i  &_»,  robodan.  This  word  has  the  elements  of  W. 

rhaib,  a  snatching,  Sax.  reafian,  L.  rapio,  Fr.  ravir. 
Class  Rb,  No.  26,  27,  29,  30.] 

1.  In  law,  to  take  from  the  person  of  another  felo- 
niously, forcibly,  and  by  putting  him  in  fear;  as,  to 
rob  a  passenger  on  the  road.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  To  seize  and  carry  from  any  thing  by  violence 
and  with  felonious  intent;  as,  to  rob  a  coach  ;  to  rob 

3.  To  plunder;  to  strip  unlawfully  ;  as,  to  rob  an 
orchard  ;  to  rob  a  man  of  his  just  praise. 

4.  To  take  away  by  oppression  or  by  violence. 

Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor.  —  Prov.  xxii. 

5.  To  take  from  ;  to  deprive.  A  large  tree  robs 
smaller  plants  near  it  of  their  nourishment. 

6.  In  a  loose  sense,  to  steal ;  to  take  privately  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner.  Tooke. 

7.  To  withhold  what  is  due.    Mai.  iii. 
ROB'B£D,  (robd,)  pp.     Deprived   feloniously  and   by 

violence;  plundered;   seized  and  carried  away  by 

ROB'BER,  7i. t  In  law,  one  that  takes  goods  or  money 
from  the  person  of  another  by  force  or  menaces,  and 
with  a  felonious  intent.     .  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  one  who  takes  that  to  which 
he  has  no  right;  one  who  steals,  plunders,  or  strips 
by  violence  and  wrong. 

ROB'BER-Y,  71.  In  law,  the  forcible  and  felonious 
taking  from  the  person  of  another  any  money  or 
goods,  putting  him  in  fear,  that  is,  by  violence  or  by 
menaces  of  death  or  personal  injury.  Robbery  differs 
from  t/ic/t,  as  it  is  a  violent,  felonious  taking  from  the 
person  or  presence  of  another  ;  whereas  theft  is  a  fe- 
lonious taking  of  goods  privately  from  the  person, 
dwelling,  &c,  of  another.  These  words  should  not 
Be  confounded. 

2.  A  plundering;  a  pillaging;  a  taking  away  by 
violence,  wrong,  or  oppression. 

ROB'BING,  ppr.  Feloniously  taking  from  the  person 
of  another  ;  putting  him  in  tear:  stripping;  plunder- 
ing ;  taking  from  another  unlawfully  or  by  wrong  or 
oppression 

ROB'BINS,  ln.pl.     j-ope  and  bands.]     Short,  flat 

RoPE'-BANDS,  (  plaited  pieces  of  rope,  with  an 
eye  in  one  end,  used  in  pairs  to  tie  the  upper  edges 
of  square  sails  to  their  yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROBE,  n.  [Fr.  robe;  Sp.  ropa;  Port,  roupa ;  Ir.  roba; 
It.  roba,  a  robe,  and  goods  or  estate  ;  far  roba,  to  get 
money  ;  robone,  a  long  gown  ;  robbiccia,  trifles,  idle 
stuff.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  words  signify 
clothing  in  general,  cloth,  stuff,  wearing  apparel,  also 
a  loose  garment  worn  over  the  rest ;  a  gown  ;  Sp. 
ropatre  is  wearing  apparel,  drapery  ;  ropcria,  the  trade 
of  dealers  in  clothes.  In  Sp.  and  Port.,  then,  the 
word  coincides  with  the  Fr.  drop,  Eng.  drapery  and 
frippery.  Ill  Sax.  reaf  is  clothing  in  general,  and 
spoil,  plunder,  from  reafian,  to  rob.  From  these  facts 
let  the  reader  judge  wheth-r  this  word  had  its  origin 
in  rubbing,  like  wearing  apparel,  or  from  stripping, 
the  name  being  originally  given  to  skins,  the  primi- 
tive clothing  of  rude  nations.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown,  or  long,  loose  garment,  worn 
over  other  dress,  particularly  by  persons  in  elevated 
stations.  The  robe  is  properly  a  dress  of  state  or 
dignity,  as  of  princes,  judges,  priests,  &c.  See  Ezod. 
xxix.  55.     1  Sain.  xxiv.  4.    Matt,  xxvii.  28. 

2.  A  splendid  female  gown  or  garment.     2  Sam. 

3.  An  elegant  dress  ;  splendid  attire.  [xiii. 


RoBE,  v.  t.    To  put  on  a  robe ;  or  to  dress  with  mag- 
nificence ;  to  array.  Pope.     Thomson. 

2.  To  dress ;  to  invest,  as  with  beauty  or  elegance ; 
as,  fields  robed  with  green. 


robe  it  in  llie  urijxhest  bmilrs  of  spring.  Wirt. 

ROB'-ED,  pp.    Dressed  with  a  robe ;  arrayed  with  ele- 

ROB'ERDS-MAN,  )  ti.     In  the  old  statutes  of  England, 

ROB'ERTS-MAN,  j  a  bold,  stout  robber,  or  night- 
thief,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Robinhood,  a  famous 
robber.  Johnson. 

ROB'ERT,  1  ti.    An  annual  plant,  of  the  genus 

HBRB-ROB'ERT,  j      Geranium.  Loudon. 

ROB'ERT-INE,  (-in,)  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks, 
so  called  from  Robert  Flower,  the  founder,  A.  D. 
1187. 

ROB'IN,  71.     [L.  rubemla,  from  rubco,  to  be  red.] 

A  bird  with  a  reddish  breast.  In  England,  the 
robin,  or  redbreast,  is  the  Erythaca  (Motacilla,  Linn.) 
rubecula,  a  bird  allied  to  the  nightingale.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  species  of  thrush,  Turdus  migratorius,  is  com- 
monly called  robin.  Jardine.    JVktlall. 

RoB'ING,  ppr.  Dressing  with  a  robe  ;  arraving  with 
elegance. 


ROC 


also  called  Puck.     [See  Puck.]      ' 
ROB'O-RANT,  a.     [L.  roboraus,  roboro.] 

Strengthening. 
ROB'O-RANT,  n.     A  medicine  that  strengthens  ;  but 

Tonic  is  generally  used. 
ROB-O-Ra'TION,   71.      [from   L.  roboro,  from  robar, 
strength.] 
A  strengthening.     [Little  used.]  Coles. 

RO-Bo'RE-OUS,  a.  Ih.roboreus,  from  robur,  strength, 
and  an  oak.] 
Made  of  oak.  Diet. 

RO-BUST',  a.t  [L.  robustus,  from  robur,  strength.] 

1.  Strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  muscular;  vigorous; 
forceful ;  as,  a  robust  body  ;  robust,  youth.  It  implies 
full  flesh  and  sound  health. 

2.  Sound  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  robust  health. 

3.  Violent ;  rough  ;  rude. 

Is  hauled  abom  in  -.HI. uiin  robust.  Thomson. 


Note.  —  This  is  one  of  the  words  in  which  we  ob- 
serve a  strong  tendency  in  practice  to  accentuate  the 
first  syllable, "as  in  access  ;  and  there  are  many  situ- 
ations of  the  word  in  which  this  is  the  preferable 
pronunciation. 

RO-BUST'IOUS,   (ro-bust'yus,)  a.    Robust;    strong; 

sinewy  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful.  Milton. 

2.  Boisterous  ;  violent ;  rude.  Shak. 

[Robustious   and    its  derivatives,  Robu9tiouslt 

and  RoBusTiousNEss,are  now  extremely  vulgar,  and 

in  the  United  States  nearly  obsolete.] 

RO-BUST'LY,  adv.    With  great  strength  ;  muscularly. 

RO-BUST'NESS,  n.  Strength  ;  vigor,  or  the  condition 
of  the  body  when  it  has  full,  firm  flesh,  and  sound 
health.  Mrbuthnot. 

ROC,     I  7i.    The  well-known  monstrous  bird  of  Ara- 

ROCK,  j      bian  mythology.  Brande. 

ROC'AM-BOLE,  I  n.     [from  the  French.]     A  ■""'  of 

ROK'AM-BOLE,  (  wild  garlic,  the  Allium  ophioscir- 
rodon,  growing  naturally  in  Crete. 

Rocambole,  wild,  is  Allium  scorodoprasum,  which 
grows  in  lleniuark,  &c. 

ROC-CEL'Lie  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
Roccella  tinctoria,  or  archil  weed.  Heeren. 

ROCHE'-AL-UM,  ti.     [Fr.  roehe,  a  rock.     It  ought  to 
be  written  and  called  Rock-Alum.] 
Rock-alum,  a  purer  kind  of  alum.  Mortimer. 

RO-CHELLE'  SALT,  (ro-shel'  sawlt,)  n.  Tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda. 

ROCH'ET,  71.  [Fr.  rochet ;  It.  roccctto,  rocehetto  ;  Sax. 
rocc  ;  G.  rock;  D.  rok.  This  coincides  in  origin  with 
frock.] 

A  linen  garment  resembling  the  surplice,  but  with 
narrower  sleeves,  worn  under  the  chimere  by  bishops 
during  the  middle  ages.  Hook. 

ROCH'ET,  n.     A  fish,  the  roach,  which  see. 

ROCK,  71.  f[Fr.  roc,  or  7-oc/ie ;  It.  rocea,  a  rock,  and 
a  distaff;  Sp.  roca;  Port,  roca,  rocha;  Arm.  roch; 
Basque,  arroca.  Dropping  the  first  letter  of  crag, rock 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  word,  and  so  named  from 
breaking  and  the  consequent  roughness,  correspond- 
ing with  Gr.  fiaxta,  as  crag  does  with  crack  ;  Ar. 


O^ 


garaka,  to  burst,  crack,  tear,  rake.  So  L.  rupes, 


from  the  root  of  rumpo.  to  break  or  burst.  If  this  is 
not  the  origin  of  rock,  I  know  not  to  what  root  to  as- 
sign it.     See  Class  Rg,  No.  34.] 

1.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter  usually  compound- 
ed of  two  or  more  simple  minerals,  either  bedded  in 
the  earth  or  resting  on  its  surface.  Sometimes  rocks 
compose  the  principal  part  of  huge  mountains  ;  some- 
times huge  rocks  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ill 
detached  blocks  or  masses.  Under  this  term  miner- 
alogists class  all  mineral  substances,  coal,  gypsum, 
salt,  &c. 

2.  Ill  Scripture,  figuratircly,  defense  ;  means  of 
safety  ;  protection  ;  strength  ;  asylum. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock.  —2  Sam.  xxii. 

3.  Firmness;  a  firm  or  immovable  fmndation.  Ps. 
xxvii.     Matt.  vii.  and  xvi. 

4.  A  fabulous  bird  in  the  Eastern  tales.     [See  Roc] 
ROCK,  ti.     [Dan.  rok  ;  Sw.  rock  ;  D.  rokken  ;  G.  rock- 
en  ;  It.  rocca  ;  Sp.  rueca.     The  latter  is  rendered  a 
distaff,  a  winding  or  twisting,  and  the  fish  of  a  mast 
oryard.     The  sense  is,  probably,  a  rack  or  frame.] 

A  distaff  used  in  spinning  ,  the  stall' or  frame  about 
which    flax  is  arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is 

ROCK,  v.  t.  [Dan.  rokkrr,  to  move,  stir,  wag,  rack, 
advance  ;  G.  riicken ;  Old  Fr.  rocqucr,  or  rot/urr ;  S  w 
ragla,  to  reel ;  W.  rhocian,  to  rock  ;  rhoc,  a  shooting 


or  moving  different  ways  ;  Ar.  -r  ,  ragga,  to  shake 

to  tremble,  to  agitate.    This  latter  verb  in  Ch.  and 
Syr.  signifies  to  desire,  to  long  for,  that  is,  to  reach, 
or  stretch,  Gr.  ope)  u> ;  and   it  may  be  a  different 
word.] 
1.  To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  a  body  rest- 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


See  Pictorial  Illustration*. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


ROC 

ins  on  a  foundation  ;  as,  to  rock  a  cradle  ;  to  rock  a 
chair  ;  to  rock  a  mountain.  It  differs  from  Shake,  as 
denoting  a  slower  and  more  uniform  motion,  or  larger 
movements.  It  differs  from  Swing,  which  expresses 
a  vibratory  motion  of  something  suspended. 

A  rising  eonhquike  roc';rd  u\r  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  in  a  cradle, 
chair,  &c.  ;  as,  to  rock  a  child  to  sleep.        Dryden. 

3.  To  lull ;  to  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain.     [Unusual.']  Shah. 

ROCK,  v.  i.    To  be  moved  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
reel. 

The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps.  Philips. 


collecting  the  dew  or  r;iin  for  ablutions  and  purifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  druidical  religion. 

Orosier.    Encyc. 

ROCK'-BOTJND,  a.    Hemmed  in  by  rocks. 

ROCK'-BUT-TER,  n.  A  supposed  subsulphlte  of  alu- 
mina, oozing  from  aluminous  rocks.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-€ORK,  n.  A  variety  of  asbestus,  resembling 
cork  in  its  texture.  Dana. 

ROCK'-GRESS.  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arabis. 
Also  called  Wall-Cress.  Farm.  Encyc. 

ROCK'-CROWN-M),  a.     Crowned  with  rocks. 

ROCK-€RYS'TAL,  n.  Limpid  quartz.  When  purest, 
it  is  white  or  colorless,  but  it  is  found  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish  white,  pale  yellow,  or  citrine.  Its  most 
usual  form  is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted 
by  hexagonal  pyramids.  Kirwan.     Cleavcland. 

ROCK'DoE,  n.     A  species  of  deer.  Grew. 

ROCK'SD,  (rokt,)  pp.  [from  rock,  the  verb.]  Moved 
one  wav  and  the  other. 

ROCK'ER,  m.  One  who  rocks  the  cradle  ;  also,  the 
curving  piece  of  wood  on  which  a  cradle  or  chair 
rocks. 

ROCK'ET,  it.  [Dan.  raket,  rakettc,  a  rocket,  cracker, 
or  squib  ;  G.  rackets  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  crack 
and  racket,  Fr.  craquer,  craqueter.] 

An  artificial  firework,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical 
case  of  paper,  filled  with  a  composition  of  combusti- 
ble ingredients,  as  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  This 
being  tied  to  a  stick  and  fired,  the  case  and  stick  are 
project©!  through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
combustion.  P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'ET,  n.     [L.  eruca.] 

A  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Brassies,  or  more  probably  Eruca.  The  popular  name 
of  Hesperis  matronalis,  and  other  species  of  Hespe- 
ris.  Tally. 

ROCK'-FISH,  71.  A  salt-water  fish,  a  species  of  Goby, 
Gobius  niger.  Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

ROCK'I-NESS,  n.  [from  rocky.]  State  of  abounding 
with  rocks. 

ROCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

ROCK'ING  CHaIR,  b.    A  chair  mounted  on  rockers. 

ROCK'ING  STONE,  B.  A  stone,  often  of  great  size 
and  weight,  resting  upon  another  stone,  and  so  ex- 
actly poised  on  some  edge  or  corner,  that  it  can  be 
rocked,  or  slightly  moved,  with  Irtit  little  force. 

Jour,  of  Sci. 

ROCK'LESS,  o.     Being  without  rocks.  Dryden. 

ROCK'-OIL,  b.    Another  name  for  petroleum. 

ROCK'-PIG-EON,  n.  A  species  of  pigeon,  Columba 
livia,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  inhabits 
rocks  and  caves,  and  is  considered  to  he  the  original 
of  the  domestic  pigeons.  Jardine. 

ROCK'-PLANT,  b.  A  plant  distinguished  by  growing 
on  or  among  naked  rocks.  P.  Cyc. 

J10CK'-RIB-B£D,  a.     Inclosed  or  ribbed  in  by  rocks. 

ROCK'-ROOF-£D,  (-rooft,)  a.  Having  a  roof  of 
rock. 

ROCK'-ROSE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cistus  or  He- 
li;t:  thcraiim. 

ROCK'-Ru-BY,  n.    A  fine  reddish  variety  of  garnet 
Dana. 

ROCK'-SALT,  b.  Mineral  salt;  salt  dug  from  the 
earth  ;  ch'lorid  of  sodium.  But  in  America,  this  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  salt  that  comes  in  large  crys- 
tals from  the  West  Indies,  which  salt  is  formed  by 
evaporation  from  sea-water,  in  large  basins  or  cavi- 
ties, on  the  isles.  Hexahedral  rock-sait  occurs  foli- 
ated and  fibrous.  Ure. 

ROCK'-WOOn,  B.    Ligniform  asbestus.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-WOllK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar 
in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of  rocks,  forming  a 
wall. 

2.  In  gardening,  an  elevation  of  earth  and  other 
loose   materials  covered   with   stones,  &c,  among 
which  plants  adapted  for  such  a  situation  are  grown 
P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'Y,  a.     [from  rock.~\     Full  of  rocks  ;  as,  a  rocky 

mountain  ;  a  rocky  shore. 

2.  Resembling  a  rocK. ;  as,  the  rocky  orb  of  a  shield. 

Milton. 
3   Very  hard;   stony;   obdurate;  insusceptible  of 
impression  ;  as,  a  rocky  bosom.  Shah. 

RO'COA,  b.     [A  corruption  of  Urucu.]    A  colored  pul 


ROG 


py  substance  within  the  legume,  and  surrounding  the 
seeds  of  the  Bixa  Orellatia.  In  its  purified  state  it  is 
called  Anotto. 
ROD,  H.  [Sax.  rod  ;  Dan.  rode ;  D.  roede,  roe ;  G.  ruthe 
and  reis.  In  Danish,  rod  is  a  root ;  and  I  suppose 
rod,  root,  L.  radius,  ray,  radix,  root,  and  Dan.  and  Sw. 
rad,  to  be  of  one  family.  The  sense  is  a  shoot,  from 
extending.  The  Russ.  prut,  a  rod,  is  probably  the 
same  word  witii  a  prefix.] 

1.  The  shoot  or  long  twig  of  any  woody  plant ;  a 
branch,  or  the  stem  of  a  shrub  ;  as,  a  rod  of  hazel,  of 
birch,  of  oak,  or  hickory.     Hence, 

2.  An  instrument  of  punishment  or  correction  ; 
chastisement. 

3.  Discipline  ;  ecclesiastical  censures.     1  Cor.  iv. 

4.  A  kind  of  scepter. 

The  rod  and  bird  of  peace.  Sltak. 

5.  A  pole  for  angling;  something  long  and  slender. 

Gay. 

6.  An  instrument  for  measuring  ;  but,  more  gener- 
ally, a  measure  of  length  containing  5J  yards,  or 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half;  a  pole ;  a  perch.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  rod  is  universally  used  for 
pole  or  perch. 

7.  In  Scripture,  a  staff  or  wand.    1  Sam.  xiv. 

8.  Support. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.  —  Ps.  xxiil. 

9.  A  shepherd's  crook.    Lev.  xxvii. 

10.  An  instrument  for  threshing.    Is.  xxviii. 

11.  Power;  authority.     Ps.  exxv. 

12.  A  tribe  or  race.    Ps.  lxxiv. 

Rod  of  iron  ;  the  mighty  power  of  Christ.  Rev.  xix. 
Ps.  ii. 
RODE,  pret.  of  Ride  ;  also,  a  cross.     [See  Rood.] 
RO'DENT,  a.     [L.  rodo.] 

Gnawing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  rodentia,  which 
see. 
Ro'DENT,  b.    An  animal  that  gnaws,  as  a  rat. 
RO-DEN'TIA,  b.  pi.     [L.  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

Gnawers;  an  order  of  mammals  having  two  large 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molar 
teeth  by  an  empty  space.  The  rat  and  mouse,  the 
squirrel,  the  marmot,  the  musk-rat,  and  the  beaver, 
belong  to  this  order. 
ROD'O-MONT,  b.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  rodomonte,  a  bully  ;  Ir. 
raidkmeis,  silly  stories,  rodomontade  :  roithre,  a  bab- 
bler, a  prating  fellow  ;  roitkreacht,  silly  talk,  loquaci- 
ty, rhetoric;  from  radham,  to  say,  toll,  relate,  W.  ad- 
rawz.  The  Ir.  radii,  railhum,  are  the  Sax.  red,  speech, 
and  razdan,  to  read.  (See  Read.)  The  last  syllable 
may  be  the  Fr.  montcr,  to  mount,  and  the  word  then 
signifies  one  that  speaks  loftily.  Hence  the  name  of 
Ariosto's  hero.] 

A  vain  boaster.  Herbert. 

ROD'O-MONT,  a.    Bragging  ;  vainly  boasting. 
ROD-O-MONT-ADE',   b.      [Fr.  id.  ;   It.  rodomontata. 
See  Rodomont.] 
Vain  boasting  ;  empty  bluster  or  vaunting;  rant. 
I  could  show  that  the  rodomontades  of  Almauxor  are  neither  so 

ROD-O-MONT-aDE',  v.  i.     To  boast ;  to  brag ;   to 


i.  A  blustering  boaster;  one 
that  brags  or  vaunts. 

Terry.     Todd. 
,  or  raa,  ra>ge,  or  hrazgei  G. 
i  and  rehboclc ;  Dan.  raa,  or  raabuk 


ROE,  )B.*[f 

ROE' BUCK,]     reh 

Sw.  rabock.] 

1.  A  species  of  deer,  the  Capreolus  Dorcas,  with 
erect  cylindrical  branched  horns,  forked  at  the  sum- 
mit. This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  deer,  but  of 
elegant  shape  and  remarkably  nimble.  It  prefers  a 
mountainous  country,  and  congregates  in  families. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  Roe  ;  the  female  of  the  hart.  Sandys. 
ROE,  (ro,)  b.     [G.  rogen ;  Dan.  rogn,  rami ;  that  which 

is  ejected.     So  in  Dan.  roge  is  spittlej 

The  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes.  The  roe  of  the 
male  is  called  soft  roe  or  milt ;  that  of  the  female, 
hard  roe  or  spawn.  Encyc. 

ROE'-SToNE,  71.     Called  also  Oolite,  which  see. 

RO-Ga'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rogatio ;  rogo,  to  ask.] 

1.  Litany;  supplication. 

He  pcrfectelh  the  rogations  <>r  liuni  .;  [mThiv  in  use.    Hooker. 

2.  In  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  demand,  by  the 
consuls  or  tribunes,  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the 
people. 

RO-GA'TION-WEEK,  b.  The  second  week  before 
Whitsunday,  thus  called  from  the  three  fasts  ob- 
served therein ;  viz.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  called  rogat:<ni-dthjs,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prayers  then  made  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  devotion  of  the 
Holy  Thursday.  P.  Cyc.     Hook. 

ROGUE,  (rog,)  b.  [Sax.  earg,  arg,  idle,  stupid,  mean  ; 
eargian,  to  become  dull  or  torpid  ;  D.  G.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  arg,  evil,  crafty,  wicked  ;  Gr.  apyoc.  Hence 
Cimbric  argur,  and  Eng.  rogue,  by  transposition  of 
letters.  The  word  arga,  in  "the  laws  of  the  Lon 
bards,  denotes  a  cuckold.    Spel.  voc.  Arga.] 


ROL 

1.  In  law,  a  vagrant ;  a  sturdy  beggar ;  a  vaga- 
bond. Persons  of  this  character  were,  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  England,  to  be  punished  by  whipping 
and  having  the  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

Encyc.     Spenser. 

2.  A  knave  ;  a  dishonest  person  ;  applied  now,  I 
believe,  exclusively  to  males.  This  wonl  compre- 
hends thieves  and  robbers,  but  is  generally  applied 
to  such  as  cheat  and  defraud  in  mutual  dealings,  or 
to  counterfeiters. 

The  ro»ue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise.  Pops. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endearment. 
Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  she  loves.  Shalt. 

4.  A  wag.  Shak. 
ROGUE,  (rog,)  v.  i.    To  wander ;  to  play  the  vaga- 
bond.    [Little  used.]                                         Spenser. 

2.  To  play  knavish  tricks.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 
ROGU'ER-Y,  71.     The  life  of  a  vagrant.     [JVow  little 
used.]  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks;  cheating;  fraud;  dishonest 
practices. 

'Tis  no  scandal  srrown 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.  Dryden. 

3.  Waggery  ;  arch  tricks ;  mischievousness. 
ROGUE'SHIP,  7i.     The  qualities  or  personage  of  a 

rogue.  Dryden. 

ROGUE'S'- YARN,  n.    Yarn  of  a  different  twist  and 

color  from  the  rest,  and  inserted  into  the  cordage  of 

the  British  navy,  to  identify  it  if  stolen.      Buciianan. 
ROGU'ISH,  (rog'ish,)  a.  Vagrant ;  vagabond.    [Nearly 

obsolete.]  Spenser. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent;  dishonest.  Swift. 
[This  is  the  present  sense  of  the  word.] 

3.  Waggish  ;  wanton  ;  slightly  mischievous. 

Addison. 

ROGU'ISH-LY,  adv.  Like  a  rogue  ;  knavishly  ;  wan- 
tonly. 

ROGUTSH-NESS,  n.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue; 
knavery  ;  mischievousness. 

2.  Archness  ;  sly  cunning  ;  as,  the  roguishncss  of 
a  look. 

ROGU'Y,  (rog'y,)  a.    Knavish  ;  wanton.    [JVot  in  use.] 
HEstrange. 

ROIL,  v.  t  [This  is  the  Arm.  brella,  Fr.  brouillrr,  em- 
brouiller,  It.  brvrlicn',  imbrogliare,  Sp.  embrollar, 
Port,  embrulhar;  primarily,  to  turn  or  stir,  to  make 
intricate,  to  twist,  wrap,  involve,  hence  to  mix,  con- 
found, perplex,  whence  Eng.  broil,  Fr.  brouillard, 
mist,  fog.  In  English,  the  prefix  or  first  letter  is 
lost.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sed- 
iment; as,  toroil  wine,  cider,  or  other  liquor  in  casks 
or  bottles. 

2.  To  excite  some  degree  of  anger;  to  disturb  the 
passion  of  resentment. 

[These  senses  arc  in  common  use  in  JVcw  England, 
and  are  local  in  England.] 

3.  To  perplex.     [Local  in  England.] 
ROIL'-ED,  pp.     Rendered  turbid  or  foul  by  disturbing 

the  lees  or  sediment  ;  angered  slightly  ;  disturbed  in 

mind  by  an  offense. 
ROIL'ING,  ppr.     Rendering  turbid,  or  exciting  the 

passion  of  anger. 
JVotc. — This  word  is  as  legitimate  as  any  in  the 

language. 
ROINT.     See  Arovnt. 

ROIST,         j  v.  i.      [Arm.  reustla,  to  embroil.      This 
ROIST'ER,  \       word    belongs  to  the    root   of  rustle, 

brustle,  Sax.  brysan,  to  shake,  to  rush,  W.  rhysiaw,  to 

rush,  to  straiten,  to  entangle,  rhysu,  id.] 

To   bluster;   to   swagger;    to   bully;    to  be  bold, 

noisy,  vaunting,  or  turbulent.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak.     Swift. 
ROIST'ER,        )  b.    A  bold,  blusterim,  turbulent  fel- 
ROIST'ER-ER,  (      low.     [JVot  in  use.] 
ROIST'ER-LY,  a.     Blustering;  violent. 
ROIST'ER-LY,  adv.    In  a  bullying,  violent  manner. 

[Little  used.] 

ROOK,  }  "■■ ,  ™ 
R6AIO  land- 
RoK'Y,    a.      [See    Reek.]      Misty;    foggy;    cloudy 


smoke  ;   damp.     JVorth  of  Eng- 


Icr ;  W.  rholiaw;  Fr.  router,  Arm.  ruilha  and  rolla; 
It.  rvllare ;  Ir.  rolam.  It  is  usual  to  consider  this 
word  as  formed  bv  contraction  from  the  Latin  rotula, 
a  little  wheel,  from  rota,  W.  rhod,  a  wheel.  But  it 
is  against  all  probability  that  ali  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  fallen  into  such  a  contraction.  Roll  is  un- 
doubtedly a  primitive  root,  on  which  have  been 
formed  troll  and  stroll.] 

1  To  move  by  turning  on  the  surface,  or  with  a 
circular  motion  in  which  all  parts  of  the  surface  are 
successively  applied  to  a  plane ;  as,  to  roll  a  barrel  or 
puncheon  ;  to  roll  a  stone  or  ball.  Sisyphus  was 
condemned  to  roll  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which, 
when  he  had  done  so,  rolled  down  again,  and  thus 
his  punishment  was  eternal. 

2.  To  revolve ;  to  turn  on  its  axis ;  as,  to  roll  a 
wheel  or  a  planet. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction. 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself;  to  form  into  a 
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ROL 

or  cylindrical  body  ;  as,  to  roll  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  to 
roll  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  to  roll  parchment ;  to  roll  to- 
bacco. 

5.  To  inwrap  ;  to  bind  or  involve  in  a  bandage  or 
the  like.  Wiseman. 

6.  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 

Peacliarn. 

7.  To  drive  or  impel  any  body  with  a  circular  mo- 
tion, or  to  drive  fin-ward  with  violence  or  in  a  stream. 
The  ocean  rolls  its  billows  to  the  shore.  Ariver  rolls 
its  waters  to  the  ocean. 

8.  To  spread  with  a  roller  or  rolling-pin ;  as,  to 
roll  paste. 

9.  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution. 

Heaven  shone  and  rolled  her  motions.  Milton. 

10.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller;  as,  to  roll  a 
field. 

To  roll  one's  self;  to  wallow.    Mic.  1. 
ROLL,  v.  i.     To  move  by  turning  on  the  surface,  or 
with  the  successive  application  of  all  parts  of  the 
surface  to  a  plane  ;  as,  a  ball  or  wheel  rolls  on  the 
earth  ;  a  body  rolls  on  an  inclined  plane. 

2.  To  move,  turn,  or  run  on  an  axis  ;  as  a  wheel. 
[In  this  sense,  Revolve  is  more  generally  used.] 

3.  To  run  on  wheels. 

And  lo*the  rolling  chair  is  bound.  Dryden. 

4.  To  revolve  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ; 
as,  the  rolling  year  ;  ages  roll  away. 

5.  To  turn  ;  to  move  circularly. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living-  fire.  Dryden. 

6.  To  float  in  rough  water;  to  be  tossed  about. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolled.  Pope. 

7.  To  move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alternate 
swells  and  depressions.     Waves  roll  on  waves. 

8.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll  I  Prior. 

9.  To  be  moved  with  violence  ;  to  be  hurled. 

Down  they  fell, 
By  thousands ;  angel  on  archangel  rolled.  Milton. 

10.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball ;  as,  the 
cloth  rolls  well. 

11.  To  spread  under  a  roller  or  rolling-pin.  The 
paste  rolls  well. 

12.  To  wallow  ;  to  tumble  ;  as,  a  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  rock  or  move  from  side  to  side  ;  as,  a  ship 
rolls  in  a  calm. 

14.  To  beat  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

ROLL,  ?i. -j-  The  act  of  rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled  ; 
as,  the  roll  of  a  ball ;  the  roll  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  thing  rolling.  Thomson. 

3.  A  mass  made  round  ;  something  like  a  ball  or 
cylinder  ;  as,  a  roll  of  fat ;  a  roll  of*  wool. 

Addison.    Mortimer. 

4.  A  roller;  a  cylinder  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone; 
as,  a  roll  to  break  clods.  Mortimer. 

5.  A  quantity  of  cloth  wound  into  a  cylindrical 
form  ;  as,  a  roll  of  woollen  or  satin  ;  a  roll  of  lace. 

6.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

7.  An  official  writing  ;  a  list ;  a  register ;  a  cata- 


rapid  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

9.  Rolls  of  court,  of  parliament,  or  of  any  public 
body,  are  the  parchments  on  which  are  engrossed, 
by  the  proper  officer,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that 
body,  and  which,  being  kept  in  rolls,  constitute  the 
records  of  such  public  body. 

10.  In  antiquity,  a  volume  ;  a  book  consisting  of 
leaf,  bark,  paper,  skin,  or  other  material,  on  which 
the  ancients  wrote,  and  which,  being  kept  rolled  or 
folded,  was  called  in  Latin  volumen,  from  volvo,  to 
roll.    Hence, 

11.  A  chronicle  ;  history  ;  annals. 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  rolls  of  fame.       Trumbull. 

12.  Part ;  office  ;  that  is,  round  of  duty,  like  turn. 
[Obs.] 

ROLL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Moved  by  turning  ;  formed  into 
a  round  or  cylindrical  body  ;  leveled  with  a  roller,  as 
land. 

ROLL'ER,  n.*  That  which  rolls  ;  that  which  turns  on 
its  own  axis  ;  particularly,  a  cylinder  of  wood, stone, 
metal,  &c,  used  in  husbandry  and  the  arts.  Rollers 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  used  for  various  purposes,  i 
2.  A  bandage  ;  a  fillet ;  properly,  a  long  and  broad  I 
bandage  used  in  surgery. 

*3.  An  insessorial  or'  perching  bird  of  the  genus 
Coracias,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
colors  of  the  plumage  in  adults  are  brilliant  blue 
and  green,  mixed  with  chestnut.  Jardine. 

ROLL'ERS,78.  pi.  Heavy  waves  which  set  in  upon  a 
coast  without  wind. 

ROL'LICK,  v.  i.  To  move  in  a  careless,  swaggering 
manner,  with  a  frolicsome  air.     [Colloquial.]    Smart. 

ROL'LICK-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  in  a  careless  or 
swaggering  manner ;  frolicsome. 

ROLL'ING,  ppr.  Turning  over  ;  revolving  ;  forming 
into  a  cylinder  or  round  mass  ;  leveling,  as  land. 

2.  o.  Undulating;  having  a  regular  succession  of 
regular  elevations  and  depressions  ;  as,  a  rolling 
prai-io.  Western  States. 


ROM 

ROLL'ING,  n.    The  turning  round  of  a  body  upon 
some  surface. 
2.  The  motion  of  a  ship  from  side  to  side. 

ROLL'ING-PTN,  7i.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  tapering 
at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is  molded  and  reduced 
to  a  proper  thickness.  Wiseman. 

ROLL'ING-PRESS,  n.  An  engine  consisting  of  two 
cylinders,  by  which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  and 
tabbied  ;  also,  an  engine  for  taking  impressions 
from  copper-plates;  also,  a  like  engine  for  drawing 
plates  of  metal,  &c. 

ROLL'Y-POOL-Y,  n.  [Said  to  be  roll  and  pool,  or 
roll,  ball,  and  pool.]  A  game  in  which  a  ball,  rolling 
into  a  certain  place,  wins.  Aravilmot. 

ROM'AGE,  (rum'maj,)  n.  Bustle  ;  tumultuous  set."  c:2. 
[See_RuM3AGE.]  Shck. 

RO-Ma'PS,  a.  or  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  modern 
Greek  language. 

RO-MAL',  (ro-mawl',)  n.  A  species  of  silk  handker- 
chief. 

RO'MAN,  a.  [L.  Romunus,  from  Roma,  the  principal 
city  of  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Rome  is  the  oriental 
name  Ramah,  elevated,  that  is,  a  hill  ;  for  fortresses 
and  towns  were  often  placed  on  hills  for  security  ; 
Heb.  and  Ch.  Dn,  to  be  high,  to  raise.  Class  Rm, 
No.  3.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Roman  people. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Roman  order  ;  in  architecture,  the  composite  order. 
[See  Composite.] 

Roman  Catholic ;  as  an  adjective,  denoting  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  ; 
as  a  noun,  one  who  adheres  to  this  religion. 
RO'MAN,  n.     A  native  of  Rome. 

2.  A  citizen  of  Rome  ;  one  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen. 

3.  One  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,  consisting  of  converts 
from  Judaism  or  paganism. 

RO'MAN  CEM'ENT,  n.  An  excellent  water  cement, 
for  building  purposes.  Buchanan. 

ROMANCE',  (ro-mans',)  n.  [Fr.  roman  ;  It.  romanzo  ; 
Sp.  romance,  the  common  vulgar  language  of  Spain, 
and  romance  ;  Port,  id.,  any  vulgar  tongue,  and  a 
species  of  poetry  ;  W.  rham,  a  rising  over;  rkamant, 
a  rising  over,  a  vaulting  or  springing,  an  omen,  a 
figurative  expression,  romance,  as  an  adjective,  rising 
boldly,  romantic  ;  rhui/ia/ita,  to  rise  over,  to  soar,  to 
reach  to  a  distance,  to  divine,  to  romance,  to  alle- 
gorize ;  rhamantu,  to  use  figurative  or  high-flown 
language,  &c.  The  Welsh  retains  the  signification 
of  the  oriental  word  from  which  Rome  is  derived, 
and  indeed  the  sense  of  romance  is  evidently  from 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  root,  rather  than  from  the 
use  of  the  Roman  language.  The  Welsh  use  of  the 
word  proves  also  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
derivation  of  Roma,  and  overthrows  the  fabulous  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  word  from  Romulus  or 
Remus.  It  is  prubable  that  this  word  is  allied  to 
ramble.] 

1.  A  fabulous  relation  or  story  of  adventures  and 
incidents  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  readers  ; 
a  tale  of  extraordinary  adventures,  fictitious  and 
often  extravagant,  usually  a  tale  of  love  or  war,  sub- 
jects interesting  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  or  the 
passions  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Romance  differs 
from  the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  actions  and  adventures 
of  an  unusual  ami  wnnderful  character  ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  signification,  it  vaults  or  soars 
beyond  the  limits  of  fact  and  real  life,  and  often  of 
probability. 

The  first  romances  were  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  histories,  in 
which  truth  and  fiction  \v<-e  hli'n.k-il  without  prol'.ibilily  ;  a 
composition  of  amorous  adventures  and  the  extr.ivngiuit 
ideas  of  chivalry.  Encyc. 

2.  A  fiction.  Prior. 
RO-MANCE',  a.  or  n.    A  term  denoting  the  dialect 

formerly  prevalent  in  some  of  the  southern  districts 
of  France,  which  sprung  directly  from  the  Roman  or 
Latin  language 
RO-MANCE',  (ro-mans',)  v.  i.    To  forge  and  tell  ficti- 
tious stories  ;  to  deal  in  extravagant  stories. 

Richardson. 
RO-MAN'CER,  n.    One  who  invents  fictitious  stories. 

2.  A  Writer  of  romance.  Aubrey. 

RO-MAN'CING,  ppr.    Inventing  and  telling  fictitious 

tales;  building  castles  in  the  air. 
RO-MAN'CY,  a.  Romantic.  [Nat  proper.] 
RO-MAN-ESQ.UE',  (ro-man-esk',)  a.  or  n.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  painting  to  that  which  appertains  to  romance, 
or  rather  to  fable,  as  connected  with  objects  of  fancy  ; 
in  architecture,  to  the  debased  styles  subsequent  to, 
and  imitative  of,  the  Roman  ;  in  literature,  to  the 
common  dialect  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of 
France,  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  language. 

Brande.     Oloss.  of  Archit. 
The  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Brcvint. 
An  adherent  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
n  Catholic.  Brande. 

t.     To  latinize  ;  to  fill  with   Latin 


RO'  MAN-ISM, I 

RO'MAN-IST.j 

religion  ;  a  Rt 

RO'MAN-TZE, 


modes  of  speech. 


Dryde. 
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2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  t»r 
opinions. 

Ro'MAN-IZE,  v.  i.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic 
opinions,  customs,  or  modes  of  speech. 

RO'MAN-IZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Latinized;  conformed  to 
ibe  Roman  <  'atholic  faith. 

Ro'MAN-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Latinizing  ;  conforming  to 
the  i;,,n-,aii  L'ulholic  faith. 

RO-MANS H',  7i.  The  language  of  the  Grisons  in 
Switzerland,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin. 

RO-MAN'Tl€,  a.t  Pertaining  to  romance  or  resem- 
bling it;  wild;  fanciful;  extravagant;  as,  a  roman- 
tic taste  ;  romantic  notions  ;    romantic  expectations  ; 


2.  Improbable  or  chimerical ;  fictitious ;  as,  a  ro- 
mantic tale. 

3.  Fanciful  ;  wild  ;  full  of  wild  or  fantastic  scen- 
ery ;  as,  a  romantic  prospect  or  landscape  ;  a  romantic 
situation. 

EO-MAN'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    Wildly  ;  extravagantly. 
Pope. 

RO-MAN'TI-CISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  oimantic  or 
fantastic;  applied  chiefly  to  the  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  the  modern  French  school  of  novelists. 

Brande. 

RO-MAN'TIG-NESS,  n.     Wildness  ;  extravagance  ; 
fancifulness. 
2.  Wildness  of  scenery. 

RO-MAN'ZO-VITE,  n.  A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a 
brown  or  brownish-yellow  color;  named  from  Count 
Romanzoff.  Cleaveland. 

RO'ME.INE,  (-in,)  n.  [from  the  mineralogist  Rome  de 
IS  Isle.] 

A  mineral  consisting  of  antimonious  acid  and  lime, 
presenting  a  hyacinth  or  honey-yellow  color,  and 
occurring  in  square  octahedrons.  Dana. 

RoME'PEN-NY,  )   77.      [Rome    and    Sax.   pennig    or 

ROME'SCOT,       j       sceat.] 

A  tax  of  a  penny  on  a  house,  formerly  paid  by  the 
people  hi'  England  to  the  church  of  Rome.  TSee 
Petekpence.1 

RoM'ISH,  a.  [from  Rome.]  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Rome,  or  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  people  of 
Rome  and  of  the  western  empire,  of  which  Rome 
was  the  metropolis  ;  Roman  Catholic  ;  as,  the  Romish 
church  ;  the  Romish  religion,  ritual,  or  ceremonies. 

Hfiii'l'T  a.     A  II.  oi  io  Catholic.  South. 

ROMP,  77.  [A  different  spelling  of  Ramp  ;  W.  rham, 
a  rising  over  ;  rhamu,  to  reach  over,  to  soar,  to  vault. 
See  Ramp  and  Romance.] 

1.  A  rude  girl  who  indulges  in  boisterous  play. 

Addison. 

2.  Rude  play  or  frolic. 

Romp-\ov'mg  miss 


ROMP,  v.  i.     To  play  rudely  and  boisterously  ;  to  leap 
and  frisk  about  in  play.  Ricliardson. 

ROMP'ING,  ppr.    Playing  rudely.     As  a  noun,  rude, 
boisterous  play. 

ROMP'ISH,  a.     Given  to  rude  play  ;  inclined  to  romp. 
Ash. 

ROMP'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  rude  or  boisterous  manner. 

ROMP'ISH-NESS,  71.     Disposition  to  rude,  boisterous 
play  ;  or  the  practice  of  romping.  Steele. 

l%fZ%]n.*[l..™mpo,to^.] 

In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that  is  broken,  or  a  chev- 
ron, a  bend,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  points  are  cut 
off.  Encyc. 

RON-DEAU',  (ron-do',)  )  77.     [Fr.  rondeau,  from  rond, 

RON'DO,  j       round.] 

1.  A  kind  of  poetry,  commonly  consisting  of  thir- 
teen verses,  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  and 
five  another.  It  is  divided  into  three  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if  pos- 
sible. Warton.     Trevoux. 

2.  In  music,  the  rondo,  vocal  or  instrumental,  gen- 
erally consists  of  three  strains,  the  first  of  which 
closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others  is 
so  constructed  in  modulation  as  to  reconduct  the  ear 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

RON'DEL,  77.     In  fortif  cation,  a  small,  round  tower, 

erected  at  the  foot  of  a  bastion.  Brande. 

RON'DLE,   (ron'dl,)   77.       [from   round.]      A  round 

mass.     [Not  in  use.]  Peacham. 

RON'DO,  n.     See  Rondeau. 
RON'DURE,  n.     [Fr.  rondeur.] 

A  round  ;  a  circle.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliak. 

RONG;  the  old  pret.  and  pp.  of  Ring,  now  Rung. 
Chaucer. 
RON'ION,  (run'yon,)  77.     [Fr.  rognon,  kidney.] 

A  fit,  bulky  woman.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RONT,  j7.    An  animal  stinted  in  its  growth.     [Now 

written  and  pronounced  Runt.]  Spenser. 

ROOD,  77.     [A   different  orthography  of  Rod,  which 

see.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  forty  square  frjds. 
[See  Acre.] 

2.  A  pole;  a  measure  of  five  yards;  a  rod  or 
perch.  [Not  used  in  America,  and  probably  local  in 
England.] 
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ROOD,  n.     [Sax.  rode  or  rod.] 

A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross  erected  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches.  When  complete,  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St. 
John.  Slialc. 

ROOD'LOFT,  n.  A  loft  or  gallery  in  a  church  on 
which  the  rood  and  its  appendages  were  set  up  to 
view.  Owilt. 

ROOD'Y,  a.     Coarse  ;  luxurious.         Craven  Dialect. 

ROOK,  7i.*  [Sax.  rof,  hrof;  Gr.  opoaSr,,  opuj>->c,  from 
£oei/hi>,  to  cover.  Q.11.  Russ.  krov,  Slav,  strop.  See 
the  Ar.  Class  Rb,  No.  12,  and  Syr.  No.  40.] 
*  1.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  house  or  other 
building,  consisting  of  rafters  covered  with  boards, 
shingles,  or  tiles,  with  a  side  or  sides  sloping  from  the 
ridge,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  that 
falls  in  rain  or. snow.  In  Asia,  the  roofs  of  houses 
are  fiat  or  horizontal.  The  same  name,  roof,  is  given 
to  the  sloping  covers  of  huts,  cabins,  and  ricks;  to 
the  arches  of  ovens,  furnaces,  &c. 

2.  A  vault ;  an  arch  ;  or  the  interior  of  a  vault ;  as, 
the  roof  of  heaven. 

3.  The  vault  of  the  mouth  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  palate. 

If  1  do  not  r?momb:r  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 

ROOF,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  roof. 

I  have  not  se^n  ill''  r<on.vins  of  any  Roman  buildings,  that  have 
not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches.  Addison. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  house  ;  to  shelter. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofed.  Shah. 


roof  or 

ROOF'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  roof. 
ROOF'ING,  n.     The  act  of  covering  with  a  roof. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  is  composed  ;  or 

materials  for  a  roof.  Owilt. 

ROOF'LESS,  a.     [Sax.  rojlease.] 

1.  Having  no  roof;  as,  a  roofless  house. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  home  ;  unsheltered. 
ROOF'Y",  a.     Having  roofs.  Drydcn. 
ROOK,  11.     [Sax.  hroc  ;    G.  roche  ;   Dan.  roge,  ruage,  a 

rook,  and  krage,  a  crow.  This  word  belongs  to  the 
root  of  crow,  or  is  rather  the  same  word  dialectically 
varied;  Dan.  krage ;  Svv.  kraka;  G.krdhe;  D.kraai; 
L.  graculus ;  probably  from  its  voice ;  Ir.  grag, 
gragam.     See  Crow  and  Croak.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus,  the  bird  mentioned 
by  Virgil  under  this  name.  This  bird  resembles  the 
crow,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  feeding  on  carrion, 
but  on  insects  and  grain.  In  crows  also  the  nostrils 
and  root  of  the  bill  are  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in 
rooks  the  same  parts  are  naked,  or  have  only  a  few 
bristly  hairs.    The  rook  is  gregarious.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trickish,  rapacious  fellow. 

Wychcrlcy. 
ROOK,  n.    [It.  rocco,  a  bishop's  staff,  a  crosier,  a  rook 
at  chess.] 

In  chess,  a  name  given  to  the  four  pieces  p.aced  on 
the  corner  squares  of  the  board,  also  called  Castles. 
The  rook  moves  the  whole  extent  of  the  board,  un- 
less impeded  by  some  other  piece.  Hoyle. 
ROOK,  v.  i.     To  cheat  ;  to  defraud.                   Locke. 
ROOK,  v.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  defraud  by  cheating. 

Aubrey. 
ROOK,  v.  i.     To  squat.     [See  Ruck.] 
ROOK'iSD,  (rookt,)  pp.     Cheated;  defrauded. 
R00K'ER-Y,  n.    A  place  where  rooks  congregate  and 
build  their  nests,  as  a  wood,  &c.  Pope. 

2.  In  low  language,  a  brothel. 
ROOK'ING,  ppr.     Cheating. 

RQ6K'Y,  a.  Inhabited  by  rooks  ;  as,  the  rooky  wood. 
Shak. 

ROOM,  71.  [Sax.  rum. ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  rum  ;  D.  ruim  ; 
G.  raum  ;  Goth,  rumis,  room,  place  ;  Ir.  rum,  a  floor 
or  room  ;  G.  rdumen,  Sax.  rumian,  ryman,  to  give 
place,  to  amplify,  to  enlarge  ;  Sax.  rum-gifa,  liberal. 
It  may  be  allied  to  roam,  ramble.  Class  Rm,  No. 
4,  9.] 

3.  Space;  compass;  extent  of  place,  great  or 
small.  Let  the  words  occupy  as  little  room  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 

Lord,  it  is  ilo'v  1  '-.  <      i.i,  01  i.  a,  and  yet  there  is  room. 

—  Luke  xiv. 

3.  Place  for  reception  or  admission  of  any  thing. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  for  argu- 
ment. 

4.  Place  of  another ;  stead  ;  as  in  succession  or 
substitution.  One  magistrate  or  king  comes  in  the 
room  of  a  former  one.  We  often  place  one  thing  in 
the  room  of  another.     1  Kings  xx. 

5.  Unoccupied  opportunity.  The  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth  leaves  little  room  fur  serious  reflection. 

6.  An  apartment  in  a  house  ;  any  division  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  partition  ;  as  a  parlor,  a 
drawing-roo7t?  or  bed-room  ;  also,  an  apartment  in  a 
ship,  as  the  cook-room,  bread-room,  gun-room,  &c. 

7.  A  seat.    Luke  xiv. 

To  make  room  ;  to  open  a  way  or  passage  ;  to  free 
from  obstructions. 
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To  make  room ;  to  open  a  space  or  place  for  any 
thing. 

To  give  room ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  leave  space  unoc- 
cupied for  others  to  pass  or  to  be  seated. 

ROOM,  v.  i.  To  occupy  an  apartment;  to  lodge;  an 
academic  use  of  the  word.     A  B  rooms  at  No.  7. 

ROOM'AGE,  n.  [from  room.]  Space;  place.  [Not 
used.]  "  Wotton. 

ROOM'FUL,  a.    Abounding  with  rooms.       Donne. 

ROOM'I-LY,  adv.     Spaciously. 

ROOM'I-NESS,  n.  Space  ;  spaciousness ;  large  ex- 
tent of  space. 

Roomth,  space,  and  Roomthy,  spacious,  are  ill- 
formed  words,  and  not  used  in  the  United  States. 

ROOM'Y,  a.  Spacious;  wide;  large;  having  ample, 
room  ;  as,  a  roomy  mansion  ;  a  roomy  deck.    Dryden. 

ROOP,  71.     Hoarseness.     [Little  used.] 

ROOST,  n.  [Sax.  hrost;  D.  roest,  roost;  roestcn,  to 
roost.] 

The  pole  or  other  support  on  which  birds  rest  at 
night. 

He  clapped  his  wings  upon  his  rooel.  Dryden. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 

ROOST,  v.  'i.     To   sit,  rest,  or  sleep,  as  birds  on  a 
pole,  tree,  or  other  thing  at  night. 
2.  To  lodge,  in  burlesque 

ROOST'ER,  n.  [The  head  or  chief  of  the  roost.]  A 
cock,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl.  America. 

[Roost-cock  is  provincial  in  England.]     Halliwell. 

ROOST'ING,  ppr.     Sitting  for  rest  and  sleep  at  night. 

ROOT,  71.  [Dan.  rod;  Sw.  rot;  L.  radix ;  U.  radicc ; 
Sp.  rah  ;  Ir.  raidis ;  W.  rhah,  a  ray  or  spear,  whence 
gwraii,  a  root.  A  root  is  a  shoot,  and  only  a  differ- 
ent application  of  rod,  L.  radius.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  enters  and  fixes 
itself  in  the  earth,  and  serves  to  support  the  plant  in 
an  erect  position,  while,  by  means  of  its  radicles,  it 
imbibes  nutriment  for  the  stem,  branches,  and  fruit. 
There  are  six  distinct  organs  which  are  capable  of 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a  root,  viz.,  therrtol- 
icle,  the  fibril,  the  sobolcs,  the  bulb,  the  tuber,  and  the 
rhizoma. 

2.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  resembles  the  roots 
of  a  plant  in  manner  of  growth  ;  as,  the  roots  of  a 
cancer,  of  teeth,  &c. 

3.  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  any  thing. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell.  Milton. 

Burnet  uses  root  of  a  mountain,  but  we  now  say 
base,  foot,  or  bottom.     See  Job  xxviii.  9. 

4.  A  plant  whose  root  is  esculent,  or  the  most  use- 
ful part,  as  beets,  carrots,  &c. 

5.  The  original  or  cause  of  any  thing. 

The  love  or  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  —  1  Tim.  vi. 

6.  The  first  ancestor. 

They  were  the  roots  out  of  which  sprung  two  distinct  people. 

7.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  root  of  any  quan- 
tity is  such  a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  into  itself 
a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly  produce  that 
quantity.   Thus  2  is  a  root  of  4,  because,  when  mill- 


self;  "  that  is,  no  suil  in  which  grace  can  grow  and 
flourish.     Matt.  xiii. 
9.  In  music,  the  fundamental  note  of  any  chord. 

Root  of  bitterness  ;  in  Scripture,  any  error,  sin,  or 
evil  that  produces  discord  or  immorality. 

To  take  root ;  to  become  planted  or  fixed  ;  or  to  be 
established  ;  to  increase  and  spread. 

To  take  deep  root ;  to  be  firmly  planted  or  estab- 
lished ;  to  be  deeply  impressed.  Dryden. 
ROOT,  v.  i.    To  fix  the  root ;   to  enter  the  earth,  as 
roots. 

In  deep  grounds,  the  weeds  root  deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fixed  ;  to 

1  of  the  ungodly  shall 


ROR 


3.  To  sink  deep. 
If  any  error  chanced  - 


mso  inis.ipprohon 
iteu  by  concoaliui 


"i\Zdom° 


Fell. 


ROOT,  v.  U    To  plant  and  fix  deep  in  tho  earth  ;  used 
chiefly  in  the  participle  ;  as,  rooted  trees  or  forests. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  plant  deeply  ;  to  impress  deeply  and  durably. 
Let  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  be  rooted  in  the 
mind  ;  let  holy  affections  be  well  rooted  in  the  heart. 

3.  In  Scripture,to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ, 
is  to  be  firmly  united  to  him  by  faith  and  love,  and 
well  established  in  the  belief  of  his  character  and 
doctrines.    Eph.  iii. 

ROOT,  7).  i.  or  t.  [Sax.  wrot,  a  snout  or  proboscis  ; 
wrotun,  to  dig  or  root ;  D.  wroeten,  G.  reuten,  Dan. 
roder,  Sw.  rota,  to  root.  This  seems  to  he  of  the 
sa.jje  family  as  the  former  word  and  7-00*,  from  the 
use  of  the  snout.] 

To  turn  up  the  earth  with  the  snout,  as  swine. 
Swine  root  to  find  worms;  they  root  the  ground 
wherever  they  come. 

To  root  up  or  out ;  to  eradicate  ;  to  extirpate ;  to 


remove  or  destroy  root  and  branch  ;  to  exterminate. 

Dcut.  xxix.     Job  xxxi. 
ROOT'-BOUND,  a.    Fixed  to  the  earth  by  roots. 

Milton. 
ROOT'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  of  roots.     Shenstone. 
ROOT'-EAT-ER,  n.     An  animal  that  feeds  on  roots. 
Kirby. 
ROOT'ED,  pp.   or  a.      Having   its  roots   planted   or 

fixed  in  the  earth  ;    hence,    fixed  ;    deep  ;    radical ; 

as,  rooted   sorrow ;    rooted   aversion ;    rooted   preju- 
dices. 
ROOT'ED-LY,  adv.     Deeply  ;  from  the  heart.      Shak. 
ROOT'ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  condition  of  being 

rooted. 
ROOT'ER,  7t.     One  that  roots  ;  or  one  that  tears  up 

by  the  roots. 
ROOT'-HOUSE,  7i.    A  house  made  of  roots. 

Dodsley. 
2.  A  house  fur  keeping  roots. 
ROOT'ING,  ppr.     Striking  or  taking  root ;  turning  up 

with  thesnout. 
ROOT'-LeAF,  7i.    A  leaf  growing  immediately  from 

the  root.  Martyn. 

ROOT'LET,  7i.     A  radicle  ;  a  little  root.        Martyn. 
ROOT'-STOCK,   71.     In    botany,   a    prostrate   rooting 

stein,  yearly  producing  young  branches  ;  the  rhizoma. 
Lindley. 
ROOT'Y,  a.     Full  of  roots  ;  as,  rooty  ground.   Adams. 
RO-PAL'IG,  a.     [Gr.  far  i\ov,  a  club.] 

Club-formed  ;  increa.  :ng   or   swelling  toward  the 

end. 
ROPE,  7).     [Sax.  rap  ;    Sw.  rep  ;    Dan.  rceb  ;  W.  rhaf; 

Ir.  ropa,  roibin.] 

1.  A  large  string  or  line  composed  of  several 
strands  twisted  together.  It  differs  from  cord,  line, 
and  string,  only  in  its  size  ;  being  the  name  given  to 
all  sorts  of  cordage  above  an  inch  in  circumference. 
Indeed  the  smaller  ropes,  when  used  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  called  lines. 

Ropes  are,  by  seamen,  ranked  under  two  descrip- 
tions, cable-laid  and  hawser-laid ;  the  former  com- 
posed of  nine  strands,  or  three  great  strands,  each 
consisting  of  three  small  ones  ;  the  latter  made  with 
three  strands,  each  composed,  of  a  certain  number  of 
rope-yarns.  Totten. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number  of 
things  united  ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

3.  Ropes,  [Sax.  rappas  ;]  the  intestines  of  birds. 

Rope  of  sand  ;  proverbially,  feeble  union  or  tie  ;  a 
band  easily  broken.  Locke. 

ROPE,  v.  i.  To  draw  out  or  extend  into  a  filament  or 
thread  by  means  of  any  glutinous  or  adhesive  qual- 
ity. Any  glutinous  substance  will  rope  considerably 
before  it  will  part. 

ROPE'-BAND.     See  Robbin. 

RSPE'-DAN-CER,  71.  [rope  and  dancer.]  One  that 
walks  on  a  rope  extended  through  the  air.    Addison. 

ROPE'-LAD-DER,  n.     A  ladder  made  of  ropes. 

ROPE'-MaK-ER,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
ropes  or  cordage.  [I  do  not  know  thai  Roper  is  ever 
used.] 

RoPE'-MAK-ING,  7i.  The  art  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing ropes  or  cordage. 

ROP'ER-Y,  71.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made.  [JVof. 
used  in  the  United  States.] 

2.  A  trick  that  deserves  the  halter.  Shak. 


ROPE'-WALK,  7i.  A  long,  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes  are  man- 
ufactured. 

R6PE'-YARN,  77.  Yarn  for  ropes,  consisting  of  a 
single  thread.  The  threads  are  twisted  into  strands, 
and  the  strands  into  ropes. 

ROP'I-NESS,  7i.  [from  ropy.]  Stringiness,  or  apt- 
ness to  draw  out  in  a  string' or  thread  without  break- 
ing, as  of  glutinous  substances;  viscosity;  adhesive- 
ness. 

ROP'Y,  a.  [from  rope.]  Stringy;  adhesive;  that 
may  be  drawn  into  a  thread;  as  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance; viscous;  tenacious;  glutinous;  as,  ropy 
wine  ;  ropy  lees.  Dryden.     Philips. 

ROa'UE-LAUR,  (rok'e-16r,)n.  [from  Fr. ;  Dan.  rok- 
kelor;  G.  rock,  a  coat,  D.  role,  Sax.  rocc,  whence 
frock,  Sp.  roclo.  Qti.  the  last  syllable  ;  or  is  the  word 
derived  from  a  duke  of  this  name  ?]  A  cloak  for 
men.  Qay. 

RO'RAL,  a.     [L.  roralis,  from  ros,  dew.] 

Pertaining  to  dew,  1  r  consisting  of  dew  ;  dewy. 

RO-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  roratio.]  [Green. 

A  falling  of  dew.    [JVof.  used.]  Diet 

RG'RID,  a.     [L.  roridus.] 

Dewy.  Granger. 

RO-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ros,  dew,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Generating  or  producing  dew.  Diet. 

RO-RIF'LU-ENT,  a  [L.  ros,  dew,  and  fiuo,  to 
flow.] 

Flowing  with  dew.     [JVof  used.]  Diet. 

ROR'aUAL,  7!.*  [Norwegian  rorqualus,  a  whale  with 
folds.] 

The  English  name  of  cetaceous  mammals  or  whares 
of  the  genus  Rorqualus,  which   comprises   at  least 
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three  living  species  of  different  dimensions,  and,  as 
is  supposed,  several  fossil  species.  The  great  north- 
ern Rorqual  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  whale 
tribe,  and  to  have  sometimes  attained  the  length  of 
105  feet.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

RO-SA'OEOUS,  (-za'shus,)  a.  [L.  rosaceus.  See 
Rose.] 

Rose-like ;  composed  of  several  petals,  arranged 
in  a  circular  form  ;  as,  a  rosuerons  enrol.     Martyn. 

RO-SAC'ie,  (-zas'ik,)  a.  The  rosacic  acid  was  ob- 
tained from  the  lateritious  sediment  of  the  urine 
which  occurs  in  certain  fevers.  It  is  now  supposed 
to  be  uric  acid,  modified  by  animal  matter  accident- 
ally present. 

Ro'SA-RY,  re.     [L.  rosarium.     See  Rose.] 

1.  A  bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses  grow. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  series  of  pray- 
ers, and  a  string  of  brads  bv  which  liny  are  counted. 
A  rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades.  Each  decade  con- 
tains ten  Aoe  Marias,  marked  by  small  beads,  pre- 
ceded by  a  Pater  Noster,  marked  by  a  larger  bead, 
and   concluded   by  a  Gloria   Patri.      Five   decades 

.  make  a  chaplet,  which  is  a  third  part  of  the  ro- 
sary. Sp.  Fitipatrick. 

ROS'CID,  a.     [L.  roscidus,  from  ros,  dew.] 

Dewy ;  containing  dew,  or  consisting  of  dew. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

ROSE,  re.  [Fr.  rose;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  rosa;  G.  and  Dan. 
rose  ;  D.  roos,  rooze  ;  Sw.  ros ;  Arm.  rosen  ;  Ir.  ros  or 
rosa ;  W.  rh6s  ;  Gr.  jm&ov ,  from  the  root  of  red,  rud- 
dy, W.  rhuz.     See  Red.] 

1.  A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Rosa,  of  many 
species  and  varieties,  as  the  wild,  canine,  or  dog 
rose,  the  white  rose,  the  red  rose,  the  cinnamon 
rose,  the  eglantine  or  sweet  brier,  &c.  There  are 
five  petals  ;  the  calyx  is  urceolate,  quinquefid,  and 
corneous;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  hispid,  and  fixed 
to  the  inside  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbon  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  used  as 
an  ornamental  tie  of  a  shoe. 

3.  In  architecture.     See  Rosette. 

In  English,  history,  in  the  feuds  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  white  rose  was  the  badge 
of  the  former,  and  the  red  rose  of  the  latter.    Shak. 

Under  the  rose,  (sub  rosa;)  in  secret;  privately  ;  in 
a  manner  that  forbids  disclosure;  the  rose  being 
among  the  ancients  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  hung 
up  at  entertainments,  as  a  token  that  nothing  there 
said  was  to  be  divulged.  Booth. 

Rose  of  Jericho ;  a  plant  growing  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica. 

ROSE,  prrt.  of  Rise. 

RO'SE-AL,  (ro'zhe-al,)  a.     [L.  roseus.] 

Like  a  rose  in  smell  or  color.  Elyot. 

RC'SE-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  rosat.]  Rosy ;  full  of  roses  ;  as, 
roseate  bowers.  Pope. 

2.  Blooming;  of  a  rose  color ;  as, roseate  beauty. 
Boyle. 

RCSE'BAY,  re.  A  plant,  the  Nerium  oleander.  The 
dwarf  rosebay  is  a  Rhododendron.  Lee. 

ROSE'-BUG,  )  re.     A  winged  insect,  a  species  of 

ROSE'-CHAF-ER,  i      diurnal  beetle,  which  feeds  on 
the  blossoms  of  the  rose,  and  on  various  other  plants. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

ROSE'-COL-OR-ED,  (-kul'lurdj  (  a.     Having  the  col- 

RoSE'-llUED,  (-hade,)  (      or  of  a  rose. 

RoS'.ED,  (rozd,)  a.     Crimsoned  ;  flushed.  Shak. 

ROSE'-DI-A-MOND,  n.  A  diamond  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, cut  into  24  triangular  planes. 

Enci;c.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

ROSE'-FAC-ED,  (-faste,)  a.  Having  a  rosy  or  red 
face. 

ItOSE'-GALL,  re.    An  excrescence  on  the  dog-rose. 
Diet. 

ROSE'LTTE,  re.  [from  M.  Rose.]  A  native  arseniate 
of  cobalt,  occurring  in  small,  red  crystals.      Dana. 

ROSE'-MAL-LOW,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Althaea, 
larger  than  the  common  mallow,  and  commonly 
called  Hollyhock.  Miller. 

RoSE'MA-RY,  re.  [L.  rosmarinus,  sea-rose  ;  rosa  and 
marinus.  So  in  W.  rhos-mari,  and  in  Ir.  batlwos,  sea- 
rose.] 

A  verticillate  plant  of  the  genus  Rosmarinus, 
growing  naturally  in  the  southern  part  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  also  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  China.  It 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste.  It  has  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity  or 
constancy.  P.  Cyc. 

RoSE'-NC-BLE,  n.  An  ancient  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  rose,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  current  at  6s.  8d. 

Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

RO-SE'O-LA,  ?i.  In  nosology,  a  cutaneous  disease, 
consisting  of  a  rose-colored  efflorescence,  in  circum- 
scribed patches  with  little  or  no  elevation,  often  al- 
ternately fading  and  reviving,  sometimes  with  a 
colorless  nucleus  ;  chiefly  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  and 
arms.  Roseola  sometimes  occurs  symptomatically  of 
dentition,  dyspepsia,  and  various  febrile  and  other 
constitutional    affections.     It  is    sometimes    called 

RosE-RiSH.  Tulhi. 

UCSE'-QUARTZ,  re.    A  variety  of  quartz,  which  is 

rose-red. 
ROSE'-ROOT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Rhodiola. 
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RO'SET,  n.     [Fr.  rosette,  from  rose.] 

A  red  color  used  by  painters.  Pcacham. 

RO-SETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  imitation  of  a  rose  by 
ribbon,  used  as  an  ornament  or  badge. 

2.  In  architecture  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
rose,  much  used  in  decorations.  Gwilt. 

ROSE'-WA-TER,  re  Water  tinctured  with  roses  by 
distillation.  Encyc. 

RoSE'-WIN-DoW,  n.*  In  architecture,  a  circular  win- 
dow. Oloss.  ofArchit. 

RoSE'-WOQD,  7i.  The  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil  and  other  warm  climates,  much  used  in  cab- 
inet work.  It  is  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  oleum  rhodii,  an  agreeable  perfume,  used 
in  scenting  pomatum  and  liniments.       McCulloch. 

ROS-I  CRO'CIAN,  7i.  [L.  ros,  dew,  and  crux,  cross  ; 
dew,  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold,  according 
to  these  fanatics,  and  cross,  the  emblem  of  light.] 

The  Rosicrucians  were  a  sect  or  cabal  of  henneti- 
cal  philosophers,  or  rather  fanatics,  who  were  first 
known  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  great  pretensions  to  science  ;  and  among  other 
tilings,  pretended  to  be  masters  of  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Encyc.  Amer. 

ROS-I-CRO'CIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Rosicrucians, 
or  their  arts.  Hudibras. 

RC'SIER,  (ro'zhur,)  ?i.     [Fr.]    A  rose-bush.     [Not  in 

ROS'IN,  n.  [This  is  only  a  different  orthography 
of  Re9In;  Ir.  roisin;  Fr.  resine  f  L.  resina.  See 
Resin.] 

The   resin   left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil 
from  the  different  species  of  turpentine ;   colophony. 
Ure. 
ROS'IN,  j>.  t.    To  rub  with  rosin.  Gay. 

RO'SI-NESS,  7i.     The  quality  of  being  rosy,  or  of  re- 
sembling the  color  of  the  rose.  Davenant, 
ROS'IN- Y,  a.    Like  rosin,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Temple. 
ROS'LAND,  re.     [W.  rhos,  peat,  or  a  moor.] 
Heathy  land;  land  full  of  ling ;   rr— - 
tery  land. 
ROS'MA-R'INE,  (-reen,)  re.    Rosemary. 

ROSS,  re.     [Qu.  G.  grans,  rubbish.] 

The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
bark  of  certain  trees.  New  England. 

ROSS'EL,  re.     Light  land.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

Mortimer. 
ROSS'EL-LY,  a.    Loose  ;  light.     [Not  in  use.] 

Mortimer. 
ROS'SIG-NOL,  re.     [Fr.  id. ;  It.  rosignuolo.] 

The  nightingale.  Asiat.  Res. 

ROS'TEL,  re.     [L.  rostellum,  dim.  of  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
In  botany,  the  descending  plane  part  of  the  corcle 
or  heart,  in  the  first  vegetation  of  a  seed.    Martyn. 

That  part  of  the  corculum,  or  corcle,  of  a  seed  which 
descends  into  the  earth  and  becomes  n  root. 

D.  C.  Willdenow. 
ROS'TEL-LATE,  a.     Having  a  rostel. 
ROS-TEL'LI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  ros- 
tel. 
ROS'TER,  re.     [A  corruption  of  register.]     In  military 
affairs,  a  plan  or  table  by  which  the  duty  of  officers 
is  regulated.  Brande. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  a  division, 
brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion,  containing,  under  sev- 
eral heads,  their  names,  rank,  the  corps  to  which 
they  belong,  date  of  commission,  and  place  of  abode. 
These  are  called  division  rosters,  brigade  rosters,  reg- 
imental or  battalion  rosters. 

The  word  is  also  used  frequently  instead  of  Regis- 
ter, which  comprehends  a  general  list  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the 
lowest  in  commission,  under  the  same  appropriate 
heads,  with  an  additional  column  for  noting  the  al- 
terations which  take  place.  W.  H.  Sumner. 
ROS'TRAL,  a.     [from  L.  rostrum,  beak.J 

1.  Resembling  the  beak  of  a  ship.  Taller 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak. 
R0t;?RA-TEED>     [^  stratus.] 

1.  In  botany  and  conchology,  beaked  ;  having  a  pro- 
cess resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Martyn.     Humble. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  beaks;  as,  rostrated 

ROS'TRI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

Kirby. 
ROS'TRUM,  re.     [L. ;  W.rhetgyr,  a  snout,  otrhcthren, 
a  pike.] 

1.  The  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  beak  or  head  of  a  ship. 

3.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  scaffold  or  elevated  place  in 
the  forum,  where  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  ha- 
rangues, &c,  were  delivered.    Hence, 

4.  A  platform  or  elevated  spot  from  which  a  speak- 
er addresses  his  audience.  Gwilt. 

5.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor 
into  its  receiver,  in  the  common  alembic.    Quincy. 

B.  A  crooked  pair  of  scissors,  used  by  surgeons  for 
dilating  wounds.  Coze.    Quincy. 

RO'SU-LATE,  a.  Having  the  leaves  arranged  in  little 
rose-like  clusters.  P.  Cyc. 
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RO'SY,  a.  [from  rose.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  color 
or  qualities;  blooming;  red;  blushing;  charming. 

While  blooming  youlh  anil  gray  delight 

Sit  on  ihy  rosy  cheeks  contest.  Prior. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light.  Waller. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  B.  Jonson. 

RO'SY-BO-SOM-ED,  a.    Embosomed  among  roses. 
Gray. 

RO'SY-CROWN-ED,  a.     Crowned  with  roses.    Gray 

Ro'SY-TINT-ED,  a.    Having  the  tints  of  the  rose. 
Mrs.  Butter. 

ROT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  rotum ;  D.  rotten;  Sw.  rota;  Dan. 
raadner.] 

To  lose  the  natural  cohesion  and  organization  ol 
parts,  as  animal  rind  vegetable  substances;  to  be  de- 
composed and  resolved  into  its  original  componen' 
parts  by  the  natural  process,  or  the  gradual  operation 
of  heat  and  air  ;  to  putrefy. 

ROT,  v.  t.  To  make  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  be,  wholly  or 
partially,  decomposed,  by  the  natural  operation  oi 
air  and  heat ;  to  bring  to  corruption. 

ROT,  re.  A  fatal  di.-temper  incident  to  sheep,  usually 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  wet  seasons  and  moist  pas- 
tures. The  immediate  cause  of  the  mortality  of 
sheep,  in  this  disease,  is  found  to  be  a  great  number 
of  small  animals,  called  flukes,  (fusciola,)  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  adjacent  parts.     Farm.    Encyc. 

2.  Putrefaction  ;  putrid  decay.  Philips. 

3.  Dry  rot;  in  timber,  the  decay  of  the  wood  with 
out  the  access  of  water.     [See  Dry  Rot.] 

RO'TA,  re.  [L.  rota,  W.  rhod,  a  wheel ;  allied  to  rhe- 
du,  to  run.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
they  sit  in  a  circle,  (rota.)     See  Rotary.J 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome,  composed  of 
twelve  prelates,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  German, 
another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards  ;  the  other 
eight  are  Italians.  This  is  one  of  the  most  august 
tribunals  in  Rome,  taking  cognizance  of  all  suits  in 
the  territory  of  the  church  by  appeal,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters beneficiary  and  patrimonial.  Encyc 

2.  In  English  history,  a  club  of  politicians,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  contemplated  an  equal  govern- 
ment by  rotation.  Hudibras. 

RO'TA-LITE,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  which 
are  spiral,  multilocular,  univalves. 

RO'TA-RY,  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel,  W.  rhod,  Sp.  rueda, 
Port,  roda.  Arm.  rod,  Fr.  roue,  G.  and  I),  rad ;  Ma- 
layan, rata,  a  chariot  ;  allied  to  W.  rhedu,  to  run. 
So  car  is  allied  to  L.  curro.] 

Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis  ;  as,  rotary  motion. 
Rotary  engine ;  a  steam-engine  worked  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  steam  acting  upon  pistons  fixed  to  an 
axis,  whereby  the  latter  is  put  in  motion.    Buchanan. 

RO'TATE,  a.  In  botaini,  « •heel-shaped  ;  monopeta- 
lous,  spreading  nearly  Hat,  without  any  tube,  or  ex- 
panding into  a  nearly  flat  border,  with  scarcely  any 
tube;  as,  a  rotate  corol.  Martyn.     Smith. 

RO'TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  roto.]  To  revolve  or  move  round 
a  center.  Redjield. 

RO'Ta-TED,  a.     [L.  rotatus.] 
Turned  round,  as  a  wheel. 

RO'TATE-PLANE,  a.  In  botany,  wheel-shaped  and 
flat,_without  a  tube  ;  as,  a  rotate-plane  corol.     Lee. 

RO'Ta-TING,  ppr.  and  a.  Revolving ;  moving  round 
a  center. 

RO-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  rotatio,  from  roto,  to  turn  ;  rota, 
a  wheel.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning,  as  a  wheel  or  solid  body  on 
its  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the  progressive  motion 
of  a  body  revolving  round  another  body  or  a  distant 
point.  Thus  the  daily  turning  of  the  earth-  on  its 
axis,  is  a  rotation ;  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun 
is  a  revolution. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession  ;  the  course  by  which 
officers  or  others  leave  their  places  at  certain  limes, 
and  are  succeeded  by  others ;  applied  also  to  a 
change  of  crops. 

RO'TA-TIVE,  a.  Turning,  as  a  wheel ;  rotary.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

RO-Ta'TOR,  7i.  [L.]  That  which  gives  a  circular 
or  rolling  motion;  a  muscle  producing  a  rolling  mo- 

RC'TA-TO-RIES,  (-riz,)  re.  pi.  Wheel-animalcules; 
rotifers.  Kirby. 

RO'TA-TO-RY,  o.  [from  rotator.]  Turning  on  an 
axis,  as  a  wheel ;  rotary. 

2.  Going  in  a  circle  ;  following  in  succession  ;  as, 
rotatory  assemblies.  Burke.  ' 

[This  word  is  often  used,  probably  by  mistake,  for 
rotary.  It  may  be  reiiukirly  formed  from  rotator,  but 
not  with  the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  With 
rotator  for  its  original,  it  would  signify  causing,  rath- 
er than  being  in  a  circular  motion.  The  true  word  is 
rotary.] 

ROTE,  re.  [A  contraction  of  crowd,  W.  crwth,  Ir.  emit.'] 
A  musical  instrument  of  former  times,  probably  sim- 
ilar to  the  hurdy-gurdv.     [Obs.]  P.  Cyc. 

ROTE,  n.     [L.  rota,  a  wheel,  whence  Fr.  routine.] 

Properly,  a  round  of  words  ;  frequent  repetition  of 
words  or  sounds,  without  attending  to  the  significa- 
tion, or  to  principles  and  rules;  a  practice  that  im- 
presses words  in  the  memory,  without  an  effort  of 
the  understanding,  and  without  the  aid  of  rules. 
Thus  children  learn  to  speak  by  rote;  they  often  re- 
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peat  what  they  hear,  till  it  becomes  familiar  to  them. 
So  we  learn  to  sing  by  rote,  as  we  hear  notes  repeat- 
ed, and  soon  learn  to  repeat  them  ourselves. 

BOTE,  v.  t.  To  fix  in  the  memory  by  means  of  fre- 
quent repetition  ourselves,  or  by  hearing  the  repeti- 
tion of  others,  without  an  effort  of  the  understand- 
ini;  to  comprehend  what  is  repeated,  and  without  the 
aid  of  rules  or  principles.     [Little  used.]  Skak. 

ROTE,  v.  i.  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Grey. 

ROTH'ER-BeASTS,  n.  pi.  [Sax.  hryther,  a  quadru- 
ped.] 

Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus;  called  in  England 
Black-Cattle.     [Not  used  in  Ami rica.]      Golding. 

ROTH'ER-NAILS,   n.  pi.      [Corrupted  from   rudder- 

Among  shipwrights,    nails  with  very  full  heads, 
,     used  for  fastening  the  rudder  irons  of  ships.     Bailey. 
ROTH'OF-FITE,  n.    A  variety  of  garnet,   brown  or 
black,   found  in  Sweden.    It  has  a  resemblance  to 
melanite,  another  variety,  but  differs  from  it  in  hav- 
ing a  small  portion  of  alumina.  Cyc. 
RO'tl-FER,  n.  *  [L.  rota  and  fern.] 

The  rotifers  are  a  class  of  infusorial  animals,  hav- 
ing ciliated  appendages  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body, 
which  seem  to  move  in  a  rotary  manner.     Brande. 
ROT'TED,  pp.  or  o.    Made  putrid  ;  decomposed  whol- 
ly or  partially. 
ROT'TE.V,  (rot'n,)  a.     [Sw.  rutten.] 

1.  Putrid  ;  carious ;  decomposed  by  the  natural 
process  of  decay  ;  as,  a  rotten  plank. 

2.  Not  firm  or  trusty  ;  unsound  ;  defective  in  prin- 
ciple ;  treacherous ;  deceitful. 

3.  Defective  in  substance  ;  not  sound  or  hard  ;  as 
a  road  or  way.     [Bare.]  Knolles. 

[Rar   ~ 

defectively  ;  fetidly. 

ROT'T-EN-NESS,  n.  State  "of  being  decayed  or  pu- 
trid ;  cariotisness  ;  putrefaction  ;  unsoundness. 

ROT'T£N-SToNE,  n.  A  soft  stone,  called  also  Trip- 
oli, terra  Tripolitana,  from  the  country  from  which  it 
was  formerly  brought.  It  is  used  in  all  sorts  of  finer 
grinding  and  polishing  in  the  arts,  and  for  cleaning 
furniture  of  metallic  substances.  The  rotten-stone 
of  Derbyshire,  in  England,  is  a  Tripoli  mixed  with 
calcareous  earth.  Nicholson.     P.  Cyc. 

ROT'TING,  ppr.    Making  putrid ;  causing  to  decom- 

RO-TUND',  a.  [L.  rotuiidus,  probably  formed  on  rota, 
a  wheel,  as  jocundus  on  jocus.] 

1,  Bound;  circular;  spherical.  Addison. 

2.  In  botany,  orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  be  ob- 
long. Lindley. 

r£t™;|»-     [It- "to^o,  round.] 

A  round  building  ;  any  erection  that  is  round  both 
on  »e  outside  and  inside.  The  most  celebrated  edi- 
fice of  this  kind  is  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.     Encyc. 

EO-TUND-I-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  rotundas,  round,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  round  leaves. 

RO-TUND'I-TY,   j  n.  Roundness  ;  sphericity  ;  circu- 

RO-TUND'NESS,  j  larity  ;  as,  the  rotundity  of  a 
globe.  Bentley. 

ROUBLE.    See  Ruble. 

EOU'COU,  (roo'koo,)  ii.  [Originally  written  Urucu.] 
The  dried  pulp  which  invests  the  seeds  within  the 
seed-vessel  of  Bixa  orellana,  a  shrub  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  growing  in  South  America.  A  substance 
used  in  dyeing ;  the  same  as  Anotta. 

ROU-E',  (roo-a',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  fashionable  world, 
one  devoted  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure,  but  not  ex- 
cluded from  society  for  his  vices ;  a  debauchee.   - 

EOUGE,  (roozh,)  a.    [Fr.]     Bed.  Davies. 

EOUGE,  (roozh,)  n.  A  species  of  lake  or  red  paint, 
usually  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of  the  saf- 
flower,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  It  is  used  for  paint- 
ing the  cheeks.  Brande. 

EOUCE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  paint  the  face,  or  rather 
the  cheeks,  with 

EOUGE,  (roozh,)  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  paint  or  tinge 
with  rou 

ROUGE-ET-NOIR1 ,  (roozh'a-nw'4'.)  [Fr.,  red  and 
black.]  A  game  at  cards  in  which  persons  play 
against  the  owner  of  the  table  or  bank  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  table  is  divided  into  small  compartments, 
colored  red  and  black.  Hoyle. 

ROUC.ED,  (roozhd,)  pp.  Tinged  with  rouge,  as  the 
face, 

BO  UGH,  (ruf,)  a.  [Sax.  hreog,  hreoh,  hrug,  reoh,  rug, 
ruh,  href,  hreof;  D.  ruig,  rough,  shaggy,  whence 
rug,  rugged;  G.  rauh,  rough,  and  ranch,  hoarse,  L. 
raucus,  It.  rauco  ;  Sw.  rugg,  entangled  hair  ;  ruggig. 
rugged,  shaggy;  Dan.  rog,  rug,  rye;  W.  crec  and 
cryg,  rough,  rugged,  hoarse,  curling,  and  crecian,  to 
creak,  to  scream,  Eng.  shriek  ;  creg,  hoarse,  from 
cryg,  or  the  same  word  varied.  Cryg  is  from  rhyg, 
Eng.  rye,  that  is,  rough  ;  (crwca,  crooked,  is  probably 
from  the  same  source  ;)  Sax.  raca,  hraca,  a  cough  ; 
L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle  ;  W.  rlwci,  to  grunt  or  growl ; 
rinse,  what  is  rough,  irregular,  a  grunt ;  rhwciaw,  to 
grunt ;  rhuwc,  a  rug,  a  rough  garment,  an  exterior 
coat ;  rhuc,  a  coat,  husk,  or  shell  ;  rhwnc,  a  snoring, 
snorting,  or  rattling  noise.    The  latter  is  probably 
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from  the  same  root,  from  roughness,  and  this  is  the 
Gr.  peyxoi,  to  snore  ;  Arm.  rochat  or  dirochat,  to 
snore ;  diroch,  snoring.  The  Welsh  unites  rough 
with  creak,  shriek  ;  and  shrug  is  formed  on  the  root 
of  L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  a  ridge.  (See  Eidge.)  The 
primary  sense  is  to  stretch  or  strain  ;  but  applied  to 
roughness  or  wrinkling,  it  is  to  draw  or  contract,  a 
straining  together.] 

I.  Having  inequalities,  small  ridges,  or  points  on 
the  surface  ;  not  smooth  or  plain ;  as,  a  rough  board ; 
a  rough  stone ;  rough  cloth. 

3.  Stony ;  abounding  with  stones  and  stumps  ;  as, 
rough  land  ;  or  simply  with  stones  ;  as,  a  rough  road. 

3.  Not  wrought  or  polished  ;  as,  a  rough  diamond. 

4.  Thrown  into  huge  waves;  violently  agitated; 
as,  a  r  ugh  sea. 

5.  Tempestuous  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous ;  as,  rough 
weather. 

6.  Austere  to  the  taste ;  harsh  ;  as,  rough  wine. 

7.  Harsh  to  the  ear;  grating;  jarring;  unharmo- 
nious  ;  as,  rough  sounds  ;  rough  numbers.       Pope. 

8.  Bugged  of  temper;  severe;  austere;  rude  ;  not 
mild  or  courteous. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough.  Shak. 

9.  Coarse  in  manners;  rude. 

A  surly  boatman,  rough  as  seas  and  winds.  Prior. 

10.  Harsh  ;  violent;  not  easy;  as,  a  rough  reme- 
dy. Clarendon. 

II.  Harsh ;  severe  ;  uncivil ;  as,  rough  usage. 

Locke. 

12.  Hard  featured  ;  not  delicate  ;  as,  a  rough  vis- 
age. Dryden. 

13.  Terrible ;  dreadful. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  Joined, 

Satan  advanced.  Milton. 

14.  Bugged  ;  disordered  in  appearance  ;  coarse. 
Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves.  Pope. 

15.  Hairy  ;  shaggy  ;  covered  with  hairs,  bristles, 
and  the  like. 

BOUGH,  (ruf,)  v.  U    To  rough  it,  is  to  have  or  pursue 

a  rough  or  rugged  course. 
EOUGH'-CAST,  (ruf'kUst,)  v.  t.     [rough   and  cast] 

1.  To  form  in  its  first  rudiments,  without  revision, 
correction,  and  polish.  Dryden. 

2.  To  mold  without  nicety  or  elegance,  or  to  form 
with  asperities.  Clcaveland. 

3.  To  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells  or 
pebbles  ;  as.  to  rougli-cast  a  building. 

EOUGH'-CAST,  (ruf 'kast,)  n.      A   rude  model ;  the 
form  of  a  thing  in  its  first  rudiments ;  unfinished. 

2.  A  kind  of  plastering  made  of  lime,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  shells  or  pebbles,  used  for  covering  buildings. 

EOUGH'-DRAUGHT,    (ruf'dr'aft,)   n.     A   draught  in 
its  rudiments  ;  a  draught  not  perfected  ;  a  sketch. 
Dryden. 

EOUGH'-DRAW,  (ruf'draw,)  v.  t.    To  draw  or  delin- 
eate coarsely.  Dryden. 

EOUGH'-DRAVVN,  (ruf'drawn,)  pp.  Coarsely  drawn. 

EOUGH'£N,  (ruf'n,)  v.  U     [from  rough.]     To  make 
rough.  Swift. 

EOUGH'.EN,  (ruf'n,)  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  rough. 


ROVGH'EN-ET),  (ruf'nd,)  pp.  Made  or  become  rough. 
ROUGH'.EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  rough. 
ROUGH-FOOT-ED,"(ruf'foot-ed,)  a.    Feather-footed ; 

as,  a  rough-footed  dove.  Sherwood. 

EOUGH'-HEW,  (ruf  hu,)  v.  t.     [rough   and  hew.] 

1.  To  hew   coarsely,  without  smoothing;   as,   to 
rough-hew  timber. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  a  thing. 


Eugged  ;  unpolished  ;  of  coarse  manners  ;  rude. 
A  rough-hewn  seaman.  Bacon. 

3.  Unpolished  ;  not  nicely  finished.  Howell. 

EOUGH'INGS,  (rufingz,)  n.  pi.    Grass  after  mowing 

or  reaping.     [Local.] 
EOUGH'ISH,  (ruf'ish,)  o.    In  some  degree  rough. 

Rich.  Diet. 
EOUGH'LEAF-£D,  (rufleeft,)    a.      Having    rough 

leaves. 
BOUGH'LY,    (rufly,)   adv.    With  uneven    surface; 
with  asperities  on  the  surface. 

2.  Harshly  ;  uncivilly ;    rudely ;  as,  to  be  treated 
roughly. 

3.  Severely  ;  without  tenderness  ;  as,  to  blame  too 
roughly.  Dryde\ 

4.  Austerely  to  the  taste. 

5.  Boisterously  ;  tempestuously. 

6.  Harshly  to  the  ear. 

7.  Violently  ;  not  gently. 

EOUGH'NESS,  (ruf'ness,)  n.  TJnevenness  of  sur- 
face, occasioned  by  small  prominences  ;  asperity  of 
surface  ;  as,  the  roughness  of  a  board,  of  a  floor,  or 
of  a  rock. 

Austereness  to  the  taste  ;   as,  the  roughness  of 


sloes. 


Taste  of  astringency. 


Bn 

Spectator. 


4.  Harshness  to  the  ear;    as,  the 
ounds. 

5.  Euggedness  of  temper;  harshness 


Sirift. 

■    -ity. 


Addison, 

6.  Coarseness  of  manners  or  behavior;  rudeness. 
Severity  breedelh  fear ;  but  roughnets  breedeth  hate.    Bacon. 

7.  Want  of  delicacy  or  refinement ;  as,  military 
roughness. 

8.  Severity ;  harshness  or  violence  of  discipline. 

9.  Violence  of  operation  in  medicines. 

10.  Unpolished  or  unfinished  state;  as,  the  rough- 
ness of  a  gem  or  a  draught. 

11.  Inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance. 

12.  Tempestuousness  ;  boisterousness ;  as  of  winds 
or  weather. 

13.  Violent  agitation  by  wind ;  as,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  in  a  storm. 

14.  Coarseness  of  features. 
BOUGH'-BID-ER,   (ruf'rld-er,)  n.    One  who  breaks 

horses ;  particularly  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  cavalry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  riding  mas- 
ter. Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

EOUGH'-SHOD,  (ruf'shod,)  a.  Shod  with  shoes  arm- 
ed with  points  ;  as,  a  roughshod  horse.  [This  word 
is  not  generally  used  in  America.  In  New  England, 
instead  of  rough-shod,  calked  is  used.] 

To  ride  rough-shod,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  to  pur- 
sue a  course  regardless  of  the  pain  or  distress  it  may 
cause  others. 

BOUGHT,  (rawt,)  for  Baught,  pret.  of  Beach.  [Obs.] 
Shak. 

EOUGH'-WORK,  (ruf  wurk,)  v.  t.     [rough  and  work.] 
To  work  over  coarsely,  without  regard  to  nicety, 
smoothness,  or  finish.  Moxon. 

EOUGH'-WROUGHT,  (ruf  rawt,)  pp.  or  a.  Wrought 
or  done  coarsely. 

ROU-LEAU',  (roo-15',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  little  roll  ;  a  roll 
of  coins  in  paper.  Pope. 

ROU-LETTE',  n.     [Fr.,  a  little  ball  or  roller.] 

A  game  of  chance,  in  which  a  small  ball  is  made  to 
move  round  rapidly  on  a  circle  divided  off  into  red 
or  black  spaces,  and  as  it  stops  on  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  player  wins  or  loses.  Diet,  de  I'Acad. 

EOUN,  7i.  i.     [G.  raunen  ;  Sax.  runian, from  run,  runa, 
mystery  ;  whence  runic] 
To  whisper.     [04s.]  Gower. 

EOUN,  v.  t.     To  address  in  a  whisper.     [Obs.]     BreU 

ROAN'-TREE,  n.    The  roan-tree  or  mountain-ash. 

ROUNCE,  7!.     The  handle  of  a  printing-press. 

EOUN'CE-VAL,  n.  [from  Sp.  Roncesvalles,  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.] 

A  variety  of  pea,  so  called.  Tusser. 

BOUND,  a.  [Fr.  rond ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  ronda,  a 
round;  Arm.  roundt;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rund;  D. 
rond.     O.U.  W.  cnon,  Ir.  cruin,  Arm.  cren.] 

1.  Cylindrical  ;  circular;  spherical  or  globular. 
Round  is  applicable  to  a  cylinder  or  circle  as. well  as 
to  a  globe  or  sphere.  We  say,  the  barrel  of  a  musket 
is  round  ;  a  ball  is  round ;  a  circle  is  round. 

2.  Full  ;  large  ;  as,  a  round  sum  or  price.    Addison. 

3.  Full ;  smooth  ;  flowing ;  not  defective  or  ab- 
rupt. 

In  his  satires,  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  pleasant.     Peacham. 
His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive.  Fell. 

4.  Plain ;  open  ;  candid  ;  fair. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  Bacon. 

Let  her  be  round  wi'h  him.  Shak. 

5.  Full;  quick;  brisk;  as,  a  round  trot.     Addison. 

6.  Full  ;  plump  ;  bold  ;  positive  ;  as,  a  round  as- 
sertion ;  a  round  oath.  Sharp. 

A  round  number,  is  a  number  that  ends  with  a  ci- 
pher, and  may  be  divided  by  10  without  a  remain- 
der ;  a  complete  or  full  number.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  W.  cant,  a  hundred,  the  L.  centum,  and  Sax. 
hund,  signify  properly  a  circle,  and  this  use  of  round 
may  have  originated  in  alike  idea. 
BOUND,  n.  A  circle  ;  a  circular  thing,  or  a  circle  in 
motion  ;  also,  an  orb,  globe,  or  sphere. 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.  Shak. 

Knit  your  hands,  and  heat  the  ground 

2.  Action  or  performance  in  a  circle,  or  passing 
through  a  series  of  hands  or  things,  and  coming  to 
the  point  of  beginning;  or  the  time  of  s 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared  ;  we  play 


The! 


Granville. 


To  the  king's  plr^nr,-  mn  Ui.'  mirthful  round.  Prior. 

So  we  say,  a  round  of  labors  or  duties.  We  run 
the  daily  round.  Addison. 

3.  Eotation  in  office  ;  succession  in  vicissitude. 

Holyday. 

4.  A  rundle  ;  the  step  of  a  ladder. 

All  the  round*  like  Jacob1!  ladder  riBe.  Dryden. 

5.  A  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  an  officer  round 
the  rampart  of  a  garrison,  or  among  sentinels,  to  see 
that  the  sentinels  are  faithful  and  all  things  safe. 
Hence  the  officer  and  men  who  perform  this  duty 
are  called  the  rounds.  Encyc. 

6.  A  short  vocal  composition  in  three  or  more  parts, 
in  performing  which  the  first  voiee  begins  alone, 
singing  to  the  end  of  the  first  part,  then   passes  on 
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to  the  second,  third,  &c,  parts,  the  other  voices  fol- 
lowing successively  the  same  routine,  till  all  are 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a 
pause,  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  P.  Cyc. 

7.  A  general  discharge  of  fire-arms  by  a  body  of 
troops,  in  which  each  soldier  fires  once.  In  volleys, 
it  is  usual  for  a  company  or  regiment  to  fire  three 
rounds. 

8.  That  which  goes  round  a  whole  circle  or  com- 
pany ;  as,  a  round  of  applause.  v, 

A  round  of  cartridges  and  balls;  one  cartridge  to 
each  man  ;  as,  to  supply  a  regiment  with  a  single 
round,  or  with  twelve  rounds,  of  cartridges. 

A  round  of  beef ;  a  cut  of  the  thigh  through  and 
across  the  bone. 
ROUND,  adv.    On  all  sides. 


npass  thee 


2.  Circularly  ;  in  a  circular  form ;  as,  a  wheel 
turns  round. 

3.  From  one  side  or  party  to  another ;  as,  to  come 
or  turn  round.  Hence  these  expressions  signify  to 
change  sides  or  opinions. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line ;  by  a  course  longer  than 
the  direct  course.  The  shortest  course  is  not  the 
best ;  let  us  go  round. 

Jill  round,  in  common  speech,  denotes  over  the  whole 
place,  or  in  every  direction. 

Round  about  is  tautological. 
ROUND,  prep.  On  every  side  of;  as,  the  people  stood 
round  him  ;  the  sun  sheds  lighl  round  the  earth.  In 
this  sense,  around  is  much  used,  and  all  is  often  used 
to  modify  the  word.  They  stood  all  round  or  around 
him. 

2.  About ;  in  a  circular  course,  or  in  all  parts  ;  as, 
to  go  round  the  city.  He  led  his  guest  round  his 
fields  and  garden.    He  wanders  round  the  world. 

3.  Circularly ;  about ;  as,  to  wind  a  cable  round 
the  windlass. 

To  come  or  get  round  one,  in  popular  language,  is 
to  gain  advantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception ; 
to  circumvent. 
ROUND,  v.  t.  To  make  circular,  spherical,  or  cylin- 
drical ;  as,  to  round  a  silver  coin  ;  to  round  tile  edges 
of  any  thing. 

Worms  will!  many  lert,  that  round 


2.  To  surround  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass 
Th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  meta'    ' 
Our  little  life  is 


round  my  brow. 


3.  To  form  to  the  arch  or  figure  of  the  section  of  a 
circle. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and  rounded  to 
very  great  pcrfe  Jon.  Addison. 

4.  To  move  abo  any  thing  ;  as,  the  sun,  in  polar 
regions,  rounds  the  Horizon.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  fun,  smooth,  and  flowing ;  as,  to 
round  periods  in  writing.  Swift. 

To  round  in;  among  seamen,  to  haul  upon  a  rope, 
generally  used  in  hauling  upon  the  weather  braces. 
Tottcn. 
To  round  up  ;  to  haul  up  ;  usually,  to  haul   up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to  haul 
up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose,  by  its  fall.     Totten. 
ROUND,  v.i.    To  grow  or  become  round. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

Thsy  nightly  rounding  walk.  Milton. 

To  round   to,  in  sailing,  is  to  turn  the  head  of 
the  ship  toward  the  wind. 
ROUND,  v.  i.    [A  coiTuption  of  roun;  Sax.  runian; 
G.  raunen.] 
To  whisper  ;  as,  to  round  in  the  ear.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
ROUND' A-BOUT,  a.    \round  and  about.]    Indirect  ; 
going  round  ;  loose. 

Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of  translating,  Fdton. 

2.  Ample  ;  extensive  ;  as,  roundabout  sense. 

Locke. 

3.  Encircling  ;  encompassing.  Tatler. 
[In  any  serine,  this  word  is  inelegant.] 

ROUND'A-BOUT,  n.    A  horizontal  wheel  on  which 
children  ride.  Smart. 

2.  A  sort  of  surtout.  Smart. 

3.  In  America,  a  short  close  body  garment  without 
skirts. 

ROUND'-BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  )  a.     Having    a    round 
ROUND'-SHoUL-DER-ED,    j     back  or  shoulders. 

L)  (  „  *  rv. j.f 

ROUND'E 

1.  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  are  in  one  kind  of  rhyme, 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  of  which,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem  is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible, 
in  an  equivocal  or  punning  sense.    Trevoux.     Brande. 

2.  [Pr.  rondellc,  a  little  shield.]  A  round  form  or 
figure.     [JVol  used.]  Bacon. 

*3.  [Roundel,  in  heraldry,  a.  circular  spot.  —  E.  H. 
Barker.'] 


ROU 

ROUND'ER,  n.  [See  Rondure.]  Circumference; 
in  closure.     [Not  muse.]  Shak. 

ROUND'HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  [round  and  head.]  A 
name  of  contempt  formerly  given  to  a  Puritan,  from 
the  practice  which  prevailed  among  the  Puritans  of 
cropping  the  hair  round.  They  were  also  called  Prick- 
eared,  in  consequence  of  their  ears  appearing  fully 
exposed  from  the  scantiness  of  their  hair.  During 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  name  Roundhead  was  extended  to  all  the  repub- 
licans. Toone.     P.  Cyc. 

ROUND'HEAD-ED,  a.    Having  a  round  head  or  top. 

ROUND' HOUSE,  n.  A  constable's  prison  ;  the  prison 
to  secure  persons  taken  up  by  the  night-watch,  till 
they  can  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  Encyc. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  certain  necessary  near  the 
head,  for  the  use  of  particular  < -i it  =  - ■  r -- 

3.  In  large  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war,  a  cabin 
or  apartment  in  the  after  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
having  the  poop  for  its  roof;  sometimes  called  the 
Coach.     It  is  the  master's  lodging-room. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

ROUND'ING,  ppr.    Making  round  or  circular. 
2.  Making  full,  flowing,  and  smooth. 

ROUND'ING,  a.    Round  or  roundish  ;  nearly  round. 

ROUND'ING,  n.  Among  seamen,  small  rope  or  spun- 
yarn  wound  round  a  larger  rope  to  keep  it  from  chaf- 
intz  ;  also  called  Service.  Totten. 

ROUND'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  round  ;  nearly  round ; 
as,  a  roundish  seed  ;  a  roundish  figure.  Boyle. 

ROUND'ISK-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  roundish. 

ROUND'LET,  n.     A  little  circle.  Gregory. 

ROUND'LY,  adv.    In  a  round  form  or  manner. 

2.  Openly ;  boldly  ;  without  reserve ;  perempto- 
rily. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly.  Addison. 

3.  Plainly ;  fully.  He  gives  them  roundly  to  un- 
derstand that  their  duty  is  submission. 

4.  Briskly  ;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  difficulties  and  master  thein,  and  then  it  may  go 
on  roundly.  Locke. 

5.  Completely  ;  to  the  purpose  ;  vigorously  ;  in 
earnest.  Shak.     Davies. 

ROUND'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  round,  cir- 
cular, spherical,  globular,  or  cylindrical ;  circularity ; 
sphericity  ;  cylindrical  form ;  rotundity ;  as,  the 
roundness  of  the  globe,  of  the  orb  of  the  sun,  of  a 
ball,  of  a  bowl,  &c.  Watts. 

2.  Fullness ;  smoothness  of  flow ;  as,  the  round- 
ness of  a  period. 

3  Openness  ;  plainness  ;  boldness  ;  positiveness; 
as,  the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 

ROUND'RIDGE,  v.  t.  [rosnd  and  ridge.]  In  tillage, 
to  form  round  ridges,  by  plowing.    Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

ROUND'ROB-IN,  n.     [Fr.  rood  and  ruban.     Todd.] 
A  written  petition,  memorial,  remonstrance,  or  in- 
strument, signed  by  names  in  a  ring  or  circle,  so  as 
not  to  show  who  signed  it  first.  Forbes. 

ROUNDS,  ?i.  pi.     [See  Round,  n.  No.  5.] 
2.  Round-top.     [See  Top.] 

ROUND  Ta'BLE,  ru  Knights  of  the  round  table; 
knights  belonging  to  an  order  established  by  the 
British  king  Arthur,  about  the  sixth  century,  so 
named  from  their  eating  at  a  round  table,  by  which 
the  distinction  of  rank  was  avoided.  Toone. 

ROUND  TOWER,  n.  The  name  given  to  certain 
lofty  towers,  tapering  from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap 
or  roof,  which  crowns  the  summit ;  found  chiefly 
in  Ireland.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  vary  in 
hight  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  Some  stand  on  circular  bases,  and  some  on 
square  bases.  P.  Cyc. 

ROUP,  (roop,)  v.  U  To  cry  or  shout ;  hence,  to  ex- 
pose to  sale  by  auction.     [Scottish.]     Jamiesow *s  Diet. 

ROUP,  n.    An  outcry;  a  sale  of  goods  by  auction. 

[Scottish.]  Jamieson's  Diet. 

2.  A  disease  in  poultry.  Gardner. 

ROUSE,  (rouz,)  v.  t.  [This  word,  written  also  Arouse, 
seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  raise  or  rush.  (See 
Raise.)  In  Sax.  hrysan,  to  shake  and  to  rush  ;  Goth. 
hrisyan,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose.     Gen.  xlix. 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a  state  of 
idleness,  languor,  stupidity,  or  inattention. 

Addison.    Atterbury. 

3.  To  put  into  action  ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds  that  roused  the  sea,  Milton. 

4.  To  drive  a  beast  from  his  den  or  place  of  rest. 

Denham.     Pope. 
ROUSE,  v.  t.    To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  action  from  a  state 
of  indolence,  sluggishness,  languor,  or  inattention. 
ROUSE,  v.  i.     In  seamen's  language,  to  pull  together 
upon  a  cable,  &c,  without  the  assistance  of  tackles 
or  other  mechanical  power.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROUSE,  (rouz,)  n.  [D.  roes,  a  bumper  ;  G.  rausch, 
drunkenness  ;  rausdmi,  (o  rush,  to  rustle.] 

1.  A  bumper  in  honor  of  a  health.  [Obs.]    Shak. 

2.  Excess  of  drinking  ;  a  carousal.  Shak. 


ROUS'£D,  (rouzd,)  pp.    Awakened  from  sleep;  ex- 
cited to  thought  or  action. 
ROHS'ER,  n.    One  that  rouses  or  excites. 


2.  a.     Having  power  to  awaken  or  excite. 

3.  Great ;  violent ;  as,  a  rousing  fire.     [Vulgar.] 
ROUS'ING-LY,  adv.     Violently  ;  excitingly. 
ROUST,;t.     A  torrent  occasioned  by  a  tide.    Shetland. 
ROUT,  n.     [G.  rotte,  D.  rot,  Dan.  rode,  a  set,  gang, 

rabble  ;  Dan.  rotter,  G.  rotten,  to  combine  together, 
to  plot ;  D.  rotten,  to  assemble  and  to  rot ;  W.  rhaw- 
tcr,  a  crowd  ;  Fr.  rata,  a  herd.  Qu.  from  the  root  of 
crowd,  or  from  breaking,  bursting,  noise.] 

1.  A  rabble  ;  a  clamorous  multitude  ;  a  tumultu- 
ous crowd  ;  as,  a  rout  of  people  assembled. 

The  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls.  Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  a  rout  is  where  three  persons  or  more 
meet  to  do  an  unlawful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel, 
as  forcibly  to  break  down  fences  on  a  right  claimed 
of  common  or  of  way,  and  make  some  advances  to- 
ward it.  Blackstone. 


4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening  party. 

ROUT,  n.  [Fr.  deroute ;  It.  rotta,  a  breaking,  a  defeat, 
a  rout ;  rotto,  broken,  defeated;  rottura,  a  rupture; 
Sp.  rota,  roto.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  L.  ruptus, 
from  rumpo,  to  break.     Class  Rb.] 

The  breaking  or  defeat  of  an  army  or  band  of 
troops,  or  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops  thus 
defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Milton. 

ROUT,  v.  t.     To  break   the  ranks  of  troops  and  put 


them  to  fli: 
confusion. 


irht  in  disorder  ;  to  defeat  and  throw  i 


ROUT,  v.  i.    To  assemble 
ous  crowd.     [JVot  in  use.' 
ROUT,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hrutan. 


1  defeated  the  whole  army. 

Clarendon. 
i  a  clamorous  and  tumultu- 
Bacon 


Chaucer. 
To  turn  up  the  ground 
with  the  snout ;  to  search.  [JVot  in  use.] 
ROUTE  or  ROUTE,  n.  [Fr.  route ;  Sp.  rauta;  Arm. 
roud;  W.  rhawd,  a  route  or  way  ;  rhodiaw,  to  walk 
about ;  Eng.  road.  (See  Road.)  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  ride,  and  L.  gradior ;  properly  a  going  or 
passing.] 

The  course  or  way  which  is  traveled  or  passed,  or 
to  be  passed  ;  a  passing  ;  a  course  ;  a  march. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  Held  their  rout  they  take.  Cay. 

Rout  and  road  are  not  synonymous.  We  say, 
to  mend  or  repair  a  road,  but  not  to  mend  a  route. 
We  use  route  for  a  course  of  passing,  and  not  without 
reference  to  the  passing  of  some  person  or  body  of 
men  ;  but  route  is  not  the  road  itself. 
ROUT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Put  to  flight  in  disorder. 
ROU-TINE',  (roo-teen',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rota,  a 
wheel.] 

1.  A  round  of  business,  amusements,  or  pleasure, 
daily  or  frequently  pursued  ;  particularly,  a  course 
of  business  or  official  duties,  regularly  or  frequently 
returning. 

2.  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  not  accommodated 
to  circumstances. 

ROUT'ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  flight ;   defeating   and 

throwing  into  confusion. 
ROUT'O  US-LY,  ado.  With  that  violation  of  law  called 

ROVE,  v.  i.  [Dan.  rover,  to  rob ;  Sw.  rVfoa.  This 
corresponds  with  the  Sax.  reafian  and  L.  rapio,  Fr. 
ravir.  In  Sw.  strbfea,  to  rove  or  wander,  appears  to 
be  formed  on  this  root.  In  D.  rooven,  G.  rauben, 
signify  to  rob.] 

To  wander ;  to  ramble ;  to  range  ;  to  go,  move,  or 
pass  without  certain  direction  in  any  manner,  by 
walking,  riding,  flying,  or  otherwise. 

For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rooe.      Arbuthnol. 

ROVE,  v.  U  To  wander  over  ;  as,  roving  a  field  ; 
roving  the  town.  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  ex- 
pression for  roving  over,  through,  or  about,  the  town. 

ROVE,  v.  t.  [Qu.  reeve.]  To  draw  a  thread,  string, 
or  cord,  through  an  eye  or  aperture. 

ROVER,  n.     A  wanderer ;  one  who  rambles  about. 

2.  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

3.  A  robber  or  pirate  ;  a  freebooter.  [So  Corsair  is 
from  L.  cursus,  curro,  to  run.]  Bacon. 

4.  A  sort  of  arrow.     [  Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 
Jit  rovers;  without   any  particular  aim;    at  ran- 
dom ;  as,  shooting  at  rovers.            South.    Addison. 

[I    never    heard   this    expression  in   the    United 


Ramblii 


wandering ;  passing 


States. 
ROVING,  ppr.  o 

a  cord  through 
ROVING,  n.      The  operation  which    gives  the  first 

twist  to  cotton  thread  by  drawing  it  through  an  eya 

or  aperture. 
ROVING-LY,  adv.    In  a  wandering  manner. 
ROVING-NESS,  n.     State  of  roving. 
ROW,  n.     [Sax.  rawa  ;  G.  reihe ;  D.  rei.     The  Welsh 
contracted  word,  and  probably  the 


lias  rh.-<. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  —PINE,  MARtNE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK. 


*  Set'  Pt.fUtii.id  l.'inslr.j.uviis. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


ROY 

elements  are  Rg ;  the  same  as  of  rank.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is  probably  to  stretch,  to  reach.  If  the  ele- 
ments are  Rd,  it  coincides  with  rod;  Sw.  rad,  a 
row.] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in  a  con- 
tinued line ;  a  line  ;  a  rank ;  a  file ;  as,  a  row  of 
trees  ;  a  row  of  gems  or  pearls  ;  a  row  of  houses  or 
columns. 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row.  Milton. 

2.  An  excursion  taken  in  a  boat  with  oars. 
ROW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  rowan,  reowan  ;  Sw.  ro ;  Dan.  roer; 

D  roeijcn;  the  latter  signifies  to  row  and  to  gauge; 
G.  ruder,  an  oar ;  rudcrn,  to  row  ;  Sax.  rothcr,  an 
oar  ;  Gr.  tperrw,  epeooco,  to  row ;  epernoc,  an  oar. 
If  the  noun  is  the  primary  word,  ruder  and  rother, 
an  oar,  may  be  from  the  root  of  rod,  L.  radius,  or 
from  the  root  of  rado,  to  rub,  grate,  sweep.  If  the 
verb  is  the  primary  word,  tiie  sense  is  to  sweep,  to 


ow  the  captain 


water  by  oars  ;  as,  to  row  a  boat. 
2.  To  transport  by  rowing ;  a: 

ashore  in  his  barge. 
ROW,  v.  i.    To  labor  with  the  oar  ;  as,  to  row  well ; 

to  row  with  oars  muffled. 
ROW,  n.     A  riotous,  noisy  disturbance.    Ld.  Byron. 
R5WA-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  rowed  or  rowed 

upon.     [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

RoW'AN-TREE,  n.    The  roan-tree  or  mountain  ash, 

which  see.  P.  Cyc. 

ROWDY,  n.    A  riotous,  turbulent  fellow.    America. 
RoW'£D,  (rode.)  pp.    Driven  by  oars. 
ROWEL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  rouelle;  G.  rddel ;  Sp.  rodaja,  a 

small  wheel,  a  rowel  ;  rueda,  a  wheel,  L.  rota,  W. 

rhod.     The  French  rouelle  is  a  diminutive  of  roue, 

contracted  from  rota.] 
1    The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with  sharp 

points. 

2.  Among  farriers,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  passed 
through  the  flesh  on  horses,  answering  to  a  seton  in 
surgery.  Encyc. 

3.  A  little  flat  ring  or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron  on 
horses'  bits.  Spenser. 

ROW'EL,  o.  t.  To  insert  a  rowel  in ;  to  pierce  the 
skin  and  insert  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk.         Mortimer. 

ROW'EL-BD,  pp.    Pierced  with  a  rowel. 

ROW'EL-ING,  ppr.  Inserting  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  ; 
piercing  the  skin  to  make  a  rowel. 

ROW'EN,  n.    [Q.u.  Heb.  Ijn,  to  be  green,  to  thrive.] 

Rowen  is  a  field  kepi  tip  lil!   iIi.t  Mi.  h:e  Imas,  that  the  corn  left 

on  the  ground  urny  speed  into  green.    Notes  on  Tusser. 
Turn  your  cow,,  dun  give  milk  intu  your  roioens,  till  snow  comes. 
Mortimer. 

2.  In  JVew  England,  the  second  growth  of  grass  in 
a  season.  Hallhoell. 

We  never  apply  the  word  to  a  field,  nor  to  a  growth 

of  corn,  after  harvest,  nor  is  the  word  ever  used  in 

the  plural.    The  first  growth  of  grass  for  mowing  is 

called  the  first  crop,  and  the  second  rowen. 

R5VVER,  n.    One  that  rows  or  manages  an  oar  in 


e  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  is  to 
give  a  full  equivalent,  as  a  retort,  blow,  &c,  of  equal 
force  ;  in  allusion  to  two  knights,  famous  in  romance, 
who  were  considered  as  exactly  matched. 

HalliweU. 

ROW'LEY-RAGG.     See  Ragstone. 

ROW'-LOCK,  n.  *  That  part  of  a  boat's  gunwale  on 
which  the  oar  rests  in  rowing.  Totten. 

RoW'-PoRT,  n.     A  name  given  to  little  square  holes 
in  the  side  of  small  vessels  of  war,  parallel  to  the  sur- 
faceof  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  rowing  in  a  calm. 
Mar.  Diet. 

ROY'AL,  a.  [Fr.  royal;  It.  realc  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  real; 
contracted  from  L.  regalts,  from  rex,  king.  See  Rick 
and  Right.] 

1.  Kingly;  pertaining  to  a  king;  regal ;  as,  royal 
power  or  prerogative  ;  a  royal  garden  ;  royal  domains  ; 
the  royal  family. 

2.  Becoming  a  king  ;  magnificent ;  as,  royal  state. 

3.  Noble  ;  illustrious. 

How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  AntODlo  ?  Shah. 

ROY'AL,  n.  A  large  kind  of  paper.  It  is  used  as  a 
noun  or  an  adjective. 

2.  Among  stamen,  a  small  sail  spread  immediately 
above  the  top-gallant-sail  ;  sometimes  termed  the 
Top-gallant-royal.  Totten. 

3.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head.        Bailey. 

4.  In  artillery,  a  small  mortar. 

5.  In  England,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
regiment  of  foot,  called  tile  Royals,  and  supposed 
to  be  "the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe.    James. 

ROY'AL-ISM,  n.  Attachment  to  the  principles  or 
cause  of  royalty,  or  to  a  royal  government. 

Madhon. 
ROY'AL-IST,  n.    An  adherent  to  a  king,  or  one  at- 
tached toa  kingly  government. 

Where  Candish  fought,  llr-  royalists  prevailed.  Walter. 

ROY'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  royal.  Shak. 

ROY'AL-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  royal. 


RUB 

ROY'AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  kingly  manner  ;  like  a  king ; 
as  becomes  a  king. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interred.  Dryden, 

ROY'AL-TY,  n.     [Fr.  royauti  ;  It.  realtd.] 

1.  Kingship ;   the  character,  state,  or  office  of  a 
king. 

Royally  by  birth  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majesty,     Holyday. 

2.  The  king  or  sovereign ;  as,  in  the  presence  of 


R 


Encyc, 


4.  Rights  of  a  king  ;  prerogative. 
ROYNE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rogner.] 

To  bite  ;  to  gnaw.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

ROYN'ISH,  a.     [Fr.  rogncux,  mangy ;  Sp.  ronoso ;  II 

"Mean  ;   paltry ;    as,  the  rorjnish  clown.     [JVot  i 
■use.]  S/tak. 

ROY'TEL-ET,  n.     [Fr.  roitclct,  from  i 


[Fr. 

[Not . 


.i,king.; 


A  little  king.     [Not  in  use.]  Heylin. 

ROY'TISH,  a.    Wild ;  irregular.     [JVot  < 


Bcaum.  «y  Fl. 

RUB,  v.  t.  [W.  rhwbiaw ;  D.  wryven ;  G.  reiben,  to 
rub,  to  grate,  also  to  upbraid  ;  reilie,  a  grater.  Qu. 
L.  probrum,  exprobro  ;  Gr.  rptfiu),  to  rub.  We  have 
the  elements  of  the  word  in  scrape,  scrub,  L.  scribo, 
Gr.  ypai/jui.     Class  Rb,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  move  something  along  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  pressure  ;  as,  to  rub  the  face  or  arms  with  the 
hand  ;  to  rub  the  body  with  flannel.  Vessels  are 
scoured  or  cleaned  by  rubbing  them. 

2.  To  wipe ;  to  clean  ;  to  scour  ;  but  rub  is  a  ge- 
neric term,  applicable  to  friction  for  every  purpose 

3.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  behind  something 
which  touches;  to  spread  over;  as,  to  rub  any 
thing  with  oil. 

4.  To  polish ;  to  retouch  ;  with  over. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  defaced 

5.  To  obstruct  by  collision.     [  Unusual.]       Shak. 
In  popular  language,  rub  is  used  for  teasing,  fret- 
ting, upbraiding,  reproaching,  or  vexing,  with  gibes 

To  rub  down;  to  clean  by  rubbing;  to  comb  or 
curry,  as  a  horse.  Dryden. 

To  rub  off;  to  clean  any  thing  by  rubbing ;  to  sep- 
arate by  friction  ;  as,  to  rub  offrusl. 

To  rub  out ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate ;  as,  to  rub  out 
marks  or  letters. 

2.  To  remove  or  separate  by  friction ;  as,  to  rub 
out  a  stain. 

To  rub  upon  ;  to  touch  hard.  Sidney. 

To  rub  up  ;  to  burnish  ;  to  polish  ;  to  clean. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  rouse  to  action  ;  as, 
to  rub  up  the  memory. 
RUB,  v.  i.    To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  pressure  ;  as,  a  wheel  rubs  against  the  gate- 
post. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  chafe  ;  as,  to  rub  upon  a  sore. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty ;  as,  to  rub 
through  woods,  as  huntsmen;  to  -no  through  the 
world.  Chapman      VEstrange. 

RUB,  «.    The  act  of  rubbing ;  friction 

2.  That  which  renders  motion  or  progress  difficult ; 
collision  ;  hinderance ;  obstruction. 

Now  every  rub  is  semeihed  in  our  way.  Shak. 

Upon  this  rub  the  English  embassadors  thought  fit  to  demur. 

All  sort  of  rubs  will  be  laid  in  the  way.  Davenant. 


4.  Difficulty  ;  cause  of  uneasiness  ;  pinch. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the  rub.         Shah. 

5.  Sarcasm ;  joke  ;  something  grating  to  the  feel- 
ings. 

RUB,  )  n.     [rub  and  stone.]     A  stone,  usu- 

RUB'-STONE,  j       ally  some  kind  of  sandstone,  used 

to  sharpen  instruments  ;  a  whetstone. 
nnii'it\.,;i:,   } 

RUB'BIDGE,  }  For  Rubbish.    [  Vulgar,  and  not  used.] 
RUH'BLE,       ) 
RUB'B£D,  (rubd,)  pp.    Moved  along  the  surface  with 

a  pressure  ;  cleaned  ;  polished. 
RUB'BER,7i.     One  that  rubs. 

2.  The  instrument  or  thing  used  in  rubbing  or 
cleaning.  Swift. 

3.  A  coarse  file,  or  the  rough  part  of  it.     Moxon. 

4.  A  whetstone  ;  a  rubstone. 

5.  In  whist  and  some  other  games,  two  games  out  of 
three  ;  or  the  game  that  decides  the  contest ;  or  a 
contest  consisting  of  three  games. 

India  rubber;   caoutchouc,  a   substance   produced 

from  several  plants  of  South  America  ;  a  substance 

remarkably  pliable  and  elastic.     [See  Caoutchouc.] 

RUB'BING,  7i.    Act  of  rubbing,  scouring,  or  polish- 


RUB'BING,  ppr.     Moving   along  the  surface  with  a 
pressure;  chafing;  scouring;  polishing. 

[from   rub ;   projirrlij,  that  which   is 
t  not  now  used  in  this  limited  sense.] 


tUB'BISH    ,.. 
rubbed  off;  bi 


RUB 

1.  Fragments  of  buildings  ;  broken  or  imperfect 
pieces  of  any  structure;  ruins. 

He  saw  the  towns  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.  Dryden. 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter  ;  any  thing  worthless. 

3.  Mingled  mass  ;  confusion.  Arbuthnot. 
RUB'BLE,                 )   7i.     A  name   given   by  quarry- 
RUB'BLE-SToNE,  j       men  to  the  upper  fragmenta- 
ry  and   decomposed   portion   of  a   mass  of  stone; 
sometimes  applied  to  water-worn  stone.     [See  also 
Rubbage.J  Lyell 

RUB'BLE-WALL,  .    n.     In  ■masonry,  coarse  wal.ing 
RUB'BLE-WORK,  (       constructed  of  rough  stones, 
not  large,  but  irregular  in  size  and  shape. 

Encyc.  Am.     Gloss  of  Arch.it. 
RUB'BLY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  rubble. 
RU-BE-FA'CIENT,  (-silent,)  a.     [L.  rubefacio,  infra.] 

Making  red. 
RU-BE-FA'CIENT,  71.     In   medicine,  a  substance  or 
external  application  which  produces  redness  of  the 
skin. 
RU'BEL-LlTE,  n.     [from  L.  rubeus,  red.] 

A  red  variety  of  tourmaline,  varying  in  color 
from  a  pale  rose-red  to  a  deep  ruby.  Dana. 

RU-Bu'O-LA,  7i.     The  measles. 

RU-BES'CENT,  a.     [L.  rubescens,  rubesco,  from  rubeo, 
to  redden  or  to  be  red.] 
Growing  or  becoming  red  ;  tending  to  a  red  color. 
Ru'BE-ZaHL,  w.     [G.]     A  famous  mountain  spirit  of 
Germany,  sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  mischiev- 
ous, corresponding  to  Puck.     [See  Puck.] 

Encyc.  Am. 
RU'BI-€AN,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

Rubican  color  of  a  horse,  is  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
with  a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  the 
gray  or  white  not  predominant  there.       Far.  Diet. 
RO'BI-CEL,  7i.     [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

A  gem  or  mineral,  a  variety  of  ruby  of  a  reddish 
color,  from  Brazil.  Nicholson.     Brande. 

RTj'BI-€ON,  it.  A  small  river  which  separated  Italy 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  province  allotted  to  Cesar. 
When  Cesar  crossed  that  stream,  he  invaded  Italy, 
with  the  intention  of  reducing  it  to  his  power.  Hence 
the  phrase,  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  signifies,  to  take  a 
desperate  step  in  an  enterprise,  or  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure from  which  one  can  not  recede,  or  from  which  he 
is  determined  not  to  recede. 
RO'BI-CUND,  a.     [L.  rubicundus.] 

Inclining  to  redness. 
RU-BI-eUND'I-TY,  n.    An  inclination   to  redness; 

ruddiness. 
RO'BI-£D,  (ru'bid,)  pp.  or  a.    Red  as  a  ruby  ;  as,  a 

rubied  Up;  rubied  nectar.  Milton. 

RU-BIF'IC,  a.     [L.  ruber,  and/ncio.] 

Making  red  ;  as,  rubijic  rays.  Grew. 

RU-BI-FI-CA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  making  red. 

Howell. 
Rfj'BI-FORM,  a.     [L.  ruber,  red,  and/orm.] 

Having  the  form  of  red  ;  as,  the  rubiform  rays  of 
the  sunare  least  refrangible.  Newton. 

RU'BI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  ruber,  red,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  make  red.     [Little  used.]        '  Brown. 

RU-BIG'I-NOUS,  a.     Rusty. 
RU-BI'GO,  Ti.    [L.]    Mildew,  a  kind  of  rust  on  plants, 

consisting  of  a  parasitic  fungus  or  mushroom. 
Rfj'BI-OUS,  a.     [L.  rubeus.] 

Red  ;  ruddy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RC'BLE,  (ru'bl,)  n.     [Russ.,  from  rnblyu,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  of  Russia.  The  old  ruble  was 
worth  about  3s.  8d.  sterling,  or  85  cents.  The  new 
ruble,  coined  since  17U2,  is  worth  nearly  3s.  3d.  ster- 
ling, or  75  cents.  Kelly. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  Russia.  The  bank  ruble 
of  100  copecks  is  worth  about  lid.  sterling,  or  21 
cents.  McCulloch. 

RO'BRie,  71.  [Fr.  rubriquc;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  rubrica; 
from  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

1.  A  title  or  article  in  certain  ancient  law  books; 
so  called  because  written  in  red  letters.         P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  directions,  printed  in 
prayer-books,  which  were  formerly  put  in  red  letters. 

The  rubric  ami  die  rel.s  r.-lsung  e>  (!i<-  liturgy  are  established  by 
royal  authority,  as  well  us  ifie  lum-gy  its.  If.  Nelson. 

The  name  has  sometimes  been  given  to  any  writ- 
ing or  printing  in  red  ink  in  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts, especially  the  date  and  place  on  a  title-page. 
Brande. 
RO'BRIC,  7i.  t.    To  adorn  with  red. 
RO'BRie,  ,  „    . 

RO'BHie-AL,  j    a-     Kea- 
RO'IUUe-AL,  a.     Placed  in  rubrics. 
RU'BRie-ATE,  tj.  t.     [L.  rubricates.] 

To  mark  or  distinguish  with  red.  Hrrlm-t. 

RO'BRIC-ATE,  a.     Marked  with  red.  Spclman. 

RC'BY,  ti.  [Fr.  rubi-,- ;  Sp.  rubi ;  Port,  rubi,  rubim ;  It. 
rubino  ;  D.  7-007/77 ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  7-itoiit ;  Ir.  id. ; 
from  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

1.  A  precious  stone ;  a  mineral  of  a  carmine  red 
color,  sometimes  verging  to  violet,  or  intermediate 
between  carmine  ind  hyacinth  red ;  but  its  parts 
vary  in  color,  and  hence  it  is  called  Sapphire  Ruby 
or  Orange  Red,  and  by  some  Vermeille  or  Ruricel. 
Kirwan. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ruby,  the  oriental  or  co- 
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RUD 

rundum,  and  the  spinel.  The  latter  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  former  by  its  color  and  crystallization. 
Phillips. 

The  Balas  Ruby  is  a  bright  red  variety  of  the 
spinel. 

The  ruby  is  next  in  hardness  and  value  to  the 
diamond,  and  highly  esteemed  in  jewelry. 

2.  Redness  ;  red  color.  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  red.  Milton. 

4.  A  blain  ;  a  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle. 

[The  ruby  is  said  to  be  the  stone  called  by  Fliny  a 
Carbuncle.] 

Ruby  of  arsenic  or  sulphur,  is  the  realgar,  protosul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  red  compound  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur.  Encyc.     Nicholson. 

Ruby  of  zinc,  is  the  protosulphuret  of  zinc,  or  red 
blende. 

Rock  ruby ;  a  fine  red  variety  of  garnet,     Dana. 
Ruby  silver.     See  Red  Silver. 
Rtj'BY,  v.  t.    To  make  red.  Pope. 

RO'BY,  a.    Of  the  color  of  the  ruby ;  red  ;   as,  ruby 

lips. 
RO'BY-ING,  ppr.    Making  red. 

RUCK,  v.  U  [L.  rugo,  to  wrinkle,  to  fold  ;  ruga,  a 
fold.] 

1.  To  cower;  to  bend  and  set  close.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  To  draw  into  wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  crease  ;  as, 
to  ruck  up  a  carpet.  Smart. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  used  by  the  common 
people  of  New  England.] 
RUCK,  v.  i.    To  squat  or  sit,  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 

2.  To  have  a  folded  or  ridgy  surface,  as  the  sleeve 
of  a  coat.  Forby. 

RUCK,  n.  A  wrinkle,  fold,  or  plait  in  a  piece  of 
cloth. 

RUCK'EI),  (rukt,)?P.    Wrinkled. 

RUC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  ructo,  to  belch.] 

The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the  stomach. 

RUD,  to  make  red,  used  by  Spenser,  is  a  different 
spelling  of  Red.     [Obs.]     [See  Ruddt.] 

RUD,  n.     [Sax.  rude.     See  Red  and  Ruddy.] 

1.  Redness  ;  blush  ;  also,  red  ocher. 

2.  The  fish  rudd. 

RUDD,  n.  *  [Probably  from  red,  ruddy.]  A  fresh-water 
European  fish  of  the  carp  family,  Leuciscus  ery- 
throphthalmus,  also  called  Red-eye.  It  differs  from 
the  roach,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  in  having  the 
dorsal  fin  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  ventral 
and  anal  fins.  Its  body  is  deep,  and  has  the  whole 
surface  tinged  with  a  brilliant  reddish  golden  hue. 
Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

RUD'DER,  n.  [G.  ruder,  an  oar  and  a  rudder ;  Sax. 
rother,  an  oar  ;  D.  roer,  for  roeder  ;  Sw.  roder  ;  Dan. 
roer.  (See  Row.)  The  oar  was  the  first  rudder  used 
by  man,  and  is  still  the  instrument  of  steering  cer- 
tain boats.] 

1.  In  navigation,  the  instrument  by  which  a  ship 
is  steered  ;  thai  part  of  the  helm  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  broad  at  the  bottom,  which  enters 
the  water  and  is  attached  to  the  stern  post  by  hinges, 
on  which  it  turns.  This  timber  is  managed  by  means 
of  the  tiller  or  wheel.  Totten. 

2.  That  wiiich  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  sieve.     [Local.]     [See  Riddle.] 

Rudder  perch  ;  a  small  fish  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  brown,  varied   with  large  round  spots  of 
yellow,  the  belly  and  sides  streaked  with  lines  of 
white  and  yellow.    This  fish  is  said  to  follow  the 
rudders  of  ships  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
Catesby.     Pennant. 
RUD'DI-£D,  (rud'did,)  o.    Made  ruddy  or  red. 
RUD'DI-NESS,  n.     [from  ruddy ■]     The  state  of  being 
ruddy  ;  redness,  or  rather  a  lively  flesh  color  ;  that 
degree  of  redness  which  characterizes  high  health  ; 
applied   chiefly  to  the  complexion  or  color  of  the 
human  skin  ;  as,  the  ruddiness  of  the  cheeks  or  lips. 
RUD'DLE,  n.     [W.   rhuzcll;    from   the   root  of  red, 
ruddy.] 

The  name  of  a  species  of  red  earth,  colored  by 
sesquoxyd  of  iron  ;  red  chalk,  which  see. 

Woodward. 
RUD'DLE-MAN,  n.     One  who  digs  ruddle. 
RUD'DOCK,  n.     [Sax.  rudduc ;  from  the   root  of  red, 
ruddy.] 
A  bird,  the  English  robin  or  redbreast. 

Edin.  Encyc. 
RUD'DY,   a.      [Sax.  rude,   rudu,  reod;  D.  rood;   G. 
roth ;  W.  rhuz  ;  Gr.  epvdpos  ;   Sans,  rud/iira,  blood. 
This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  Red, 
which  see.] 

1.  Of  a  red  color;  of  a  lively  flesh  color,  or  the 
color  of  the  human  skin  in  high  health.  Thus  we 
say,  ruddy  cheeks,  ruddy  lips,  a  ruddy  face  or  skin,  a 
ruddy  youth  ;  and  in  poetic  language,  ruddy  fruit. 
But  the  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  human  'skin. 

Dryden.      Otway. 

2.  Of  a  bright  yellow  color  ;  as,  ruddy  gold.  [  Un- 
usual] Dryden. 

RODE,  «.t  TFr.  rude  ;  It.  rude  and  rono ;  Sp.  ruda  ; 
L.  rudisi  D.  raw;  G.  roh,  *o.w,  crude;  Arm.  rust. 


RUD 

The  sense  is  probably  rough,  broken,  and  this  word 
may  be  allied  to  ram  and  crude.  See  Class  Rd,  No. 
35,  38.] 

1.  Rough;  uneven;  rugged;  unformed  by  art; 
as,  rude  workmanship,  that  is,  roughly  finished  ; 
rude  and  unpolished  stones.  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Rough  ;  of  coarse  manners  ;  unpolished  ;  un- 
civil ;  clownish  ;  rustic  ;  as,  a  rude  countryman  ; 
rude  behavior  ;  rude  treatment ;  a  rude  attack. 

Kuffian,  let  go  that  rude,  uncivil  touch.  Shak. 

3.  Violent ;  tumultuous  ;  boisterous  ;  turbulent ; 
as,  rude  winds ;  the  rude  agitation  of  the  sea. 

Boyle. 

4.  Violent ;  fierce ;  impetuous  ;  as,  the  rude  shock 
of  armies. 

5.  Harsh ;  inclement ;  as,  the  rude  winter. 

Waller. 

6.  Ignorant;  untaught;  savage;  barbarous;  as, 
the  rude  natives  of  America  or  of  New  Holland ; 
the  rude  ancestors  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  Raw;  untaught;  ignorant;  not  skilled  or  prac- 
ticed ;  as,  rude  in  speech  ;  rude  in  arms.      Wotton. 

8.  Artless  ;  inelegant ;  not  polished  ;  as,  a  rude 
translation  of  Virgil.  Dryden. 

RODE'LY,  adv.    With  roughness ;    as,  a   mountain 
ruddy  formed. 

2.  Violently  ;  fiercely  ;  tumultously.  The  door 
was  rudely  assaulted. 

3.  In  a  rude  or  uncivil  manner ;  as,  to  be  rudely 
accosted. 

4.  Without  exactness  or  nicety ;  coarsely ;  as, 
work  rudely  executed. 

I  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  wai 
To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambling 


mjesty, 


5.  Unskillfully. 
My  muse,  though  i 


Dryden. 


blance  of  his  godlike  mind. 
6.  Without  elegance. 
RuDE'NESS,  n.     A  rough,  broken  state  ;  unevenness  ; 
wildness  ;  as,  the  rudeness  of  a  mountain,  country, 
or  landscape. 

2.  Coarseness  of  manners ;  incivility  ;  rusticity  ; 
vulgarity. 

And  kings  the  rudeness  of  their  joy  must  bear.  Dryden. 

3.  Ignorance  ;  unskillfulness. 

What  he  did  amiss  was  rather  through  rudeness  and  want  of 
judgment.  ~  Hayward. 

4.  Artlessness  ;  coarseness;  inelegance;  as,  the 
rudeness  of  a  painting,  or  piece  of  sculpture. 

5.  Violence  ;  impetuosity ;  as,  the  rudeness  of  an 
attack  or  shock. 

6.  Violence  ;  storminess  ;  as,  the  rudaiess of  winds 
or  of  the  season. 

RCDEN-TU.RE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rudens,  a  rope.] 
In  architecture,  the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  plain 
or  carved,  with  which  the  flutings  of  columns  are 
sometimes  filled.  Brande. 

RU'DE-RA-RY,  a.  [Low  L.  rudcrarius ;  from  the 
root  of  rudis,  and  indicating  the  primary  sense  of 
rude,  to  be  broken.] 

Belonging  to  rubbish.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

RU-DE-RA'TION,  n.  [L.  ruderatio,  from  rudero,  to 
pave  with  bro1  ;n  stones.] 

Among  the  Mcients,a  method  of  laying  pavements, 
and  perhaps  of  building  walls,  with  rough  pebbles 
and  mortar.  Owilt. 

RODES'BY,  (rudz'be,)  n.  An  uncivil,  turbulent  fel- 
low.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RO'DI-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rudimentum.  If  con- 
nected with  erudio,  it  denotes  what  is  taught,  and 
erudio  may  be  connected  with  the  Goth,  rodyan,  to 
speak,  Sax.  rcedan,  to  read.  But  the  real  origin  is 
not  obvious.  It  may  have  been  formed  from  some 
word  in  Rd,  signifying  to  shoot  or  spring.] 

1.  A  first  principle  or  element ;  that  which  is  to 
be  first  learnt ;  as,  the  rudiments  of  learning  or 
science.  Articulate  sounds  are  the  rudiments  of  lan- 
guage ;  letters  or  characters  are  the  rudiments  of 
written  language  ;  the  primary  rules  of  any  art  or 
science  are  its  rudiments.  Hence  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  art  or  science,  constitutes  the  be- 
ginning of  education  in  that  art  or  science. 

2.  The  original  of  any  tiling  in  its  first  form.  Thus 
in  botany,  the  germen,  ovary,  or  seed  bud,  is  the  ru- 
diment of  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo ;  and  the  seed  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  new  plant.  Martyn. 

Rudiment,  in  natural  history,  is  also  an  imperfect 
organ,  one  which  is  never  fully  formed.  Thus  the 
flowers  in  the  genus  Pentstemon  have  four  stamens 
and  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  (a  simple  filament  without 
an  anther.) 

God  beholds  the  first  Imperfect  rudiments  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 

RO'DI-MENT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  first  principles 
or  rules  ;  to  ground  ;  to  settle  in  first  principles. 

Oayton. 

RU-DI-MENT'AL,      )  a.    Initial ;  pertaining  to  rudi- 

RU-DI-MENT'A-RY,  \  ments,  or  consisting  in  first 
principles  ;  as,  rudimnidil  essays.  Spectator. 

RU-DOLPH'INE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  set  of  as- 
tronomical tables,  computed  by  Kepler,  and  founded 


RUF 

on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe ;  so  named  from 
Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Bohemia.  Brande. 

ROE,  (rfi,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  reowian,  hreowian  ;  W.  rhuajc, 
rhuadu;  D.rouwen;  G.  reuen,  to  repent;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  ruelse,  contrition.  This  is  the  L.  rudo,  to  roar, 
to  bray.    Class  Rd.] 

To  lament ;  to  regret ;  to  grieve  for  ;  as,  to  rue  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ;  to  rue  the  day. 
Thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues.  Mtiton. 

ROE,  v.  i.    To  have  compassion.     [Not  in  use.] 

Clmucer 
ROE,  n.  Sorrow  ;  repentance.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak 
ROE,  (ru,)  n.  [Sax.  rude :  D.  ruit;  G.  route;  Dan 
rude  ;  Gr.  pvrn  ;  L.  and  It.  rutu ;  Sp.  ruda ;  Fr.  rue  ; 
Arm.  ry;  Ir.  ruith,  ruitli;  Corn.  ryte.  Rue  is  a  con- 
tracted word.  Q.U.,  from  its  bitter  taste,  grating, 
roughness.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Ruta,  of  several  species.  The 
common  garden  rue  is  medicinal.  It  has  a  strong, 
ungrateful  odor,  and  a  bitter  and  penetrating  taste. 

RO'£D,  (rude,)  pp.    Lamented;  grieved  for;  regret- 
ted. 
ROE'FUL,  (ru'-,)  a.      [rue  and  full]     Woful ;  mourn- 
ful ;  sorrowful  ;  to  be  lamented. 

Spur  them  to  rueful  work.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow 

He  Bighed  and  cast  a  rueful  eye.  Dryden. 

ROE'FUL-LY,  adv.  Mournfully  ;  sorrowfully.  More. 
RuE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Sorrowfulness  ;  moumfulness. 
ROE'ING,  n.     Lamentation.  SmitX 

RU-ELLE',  (ru-el',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  narrow  street,  from  rue, 
a  street.] 

A  circle ;  a  private  circle 
house.    [Not  in  use.] 
RU-FES'CENT,  a.     [L.  rufe 
Reddish;  tinged  with  red. 


assembly  at  a  private 

Dryden. 
;  to  grow  red.] 

Ed.  Encyc. 
RUFF,  n.*  [Ann.  rouffenn,  a  wrinkle;  W.  rhevu,  to 
thicken.] 

1.  A  piece  of  plaited  linen  worn  by  females  around 
the  neck.  Jidd'ison. 

2.  Something  puckered  or  plaited.  Pope. 

3.  A  European  river  fish,  of  the  perch  family, 
Acerina  vulgaris,  sometimes  called  the  smaller  river 
perch.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

*4.  A  bird  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Machetes  pregnax, 
allied  to  the  woodcock  and  sandpiper.  The  male 
has  a  tuft  of  feathers  around  the  neck  during  the 
breeding  season,  whence  the  name.  The  female  is 
called  Reeve.  Jardine. 

5.  A  state  of  roughness.     [Sax.  hreof]     [  Obs.] 

Chapman. 

6.  Pride ;  elevation  ;  as,  princes  in  the  ruff  of  all 
their  glory.  L'Estrange. 

7.  A  particular  species  of  pigeon. 

8.  At  cards,  the  act  of  winning  the  trick  by  trump- 
ing the  cards  of  another  suit.     [D.  troef,  trocven.] 

RUFF,  v.  t.     To  ruffle;  to  disorder.  Spenser. 

2.  To  trump  any  other  suit  of  cards  at  whist.  [D. 
troeven.] 
ItlMT'/OI),  (rut't,)  pp.  Ruffled;  disordered. 
RUF'FIAN,  (nil' 'van,)  «.  [If  this  word  signifies  pri- 
marily a  robber,  it  is  from  the  root  of  rob,  Sw.  rb'fua, 
Dan.  r&eer.  In  Scottish,  ruffie  is  a  worthless  fellow. 
In  It,  rufflano  is  a  pimp,  Sp.  rufian,  Port,  rufiam  ;  D. 
rofflaan,  id.] 

A  boisterous,  brutal  fellow  ;  a  fellow  ready  for  any 
desperate  crime ;  a  robber ;  a  cutthroat ;  a  murderer. 
jSddison. 
RUF'FIAN,  (ruf'yan,)a.  Brutal ;  savagely  boisterous ; 

as,  rnjiian  rage.  Pope. 

RUF'FIAN,  v.  i.   To  play  the  ruffian  ;  to  rage  ;  to  raise 
tumult.  Shak. 

Having  the  qualities  or  manners 

The  act  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian. 
a.  Like  a  ruffian  ;  bold  in  crimes; 
violent  ;  licentious.  Fulke. 
RUF'FLE,  (ruf'fl,)'t>.  t.  [Belgic,  rmiffelcn,  to  wrin- 
kle. Chaucer  has  riceling,  wrinkling,  and  Spelman 
cites  rifflura  or  rufflura  from  Bracton,  as  signifying  in 
law  a  breach  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  made  by  the 
stroke  of  a  stick.] 

1.  Properly,  to  wrinkle  ;  to  draw  or  contract  into 
wrinkles,  open  plaits,  or  folds.  Jlddison. 

2.  To  disorder  by  disturbing  a  smooth  surface  ;  to 
make  uneven  by  agitation  ;  as,  to  ruffie  the  sea  or  a 
lake. 

She  smoothed  the  ruffled  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  discompose  by  disturbing  a  calm  state  of;  to 
agitate  ;  to  disturb  ;  as,  to  ruffle  the  mind  ;  to  ruffie 
the  passions  or  the  temper.  It  expiesses  less  than 
Fret  and  Vex. 

4.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion. 

Where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  invest.  Hudibrat. 

5.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

I  ruffed  up  lulled  luaves  in  heap.     [Unusual.]  Chapman. 

6.  To  furnish  with  ruffles  ;  as,  to  ruffie  a  shirt. 
RUF'FLE,  (ruf 'fl,)  v.  i.    To  grow  rough  or  turbulent ; 

as,  the  winds  ruffle. 


RUF'FIAN-ISH,  a 

of  a  ruffian. 
RUF'FIAN-ISM,  r 
RUF'FIAN-LIKE 
RUF'FIAN-LY, 
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RUI 

2.  Ti  olay  loosely  ;  to  flutter. 

On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclined, 

Ruffles  at  spnd,  ami  d  uart  iii  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  rough  ;  to  jar  ;  to  be  in  contention. 

They  would  ruffle  with  jurors.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

RUF'FLE,  n.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric,  or  other  fine 
cloth,  attached  to  some  burder  of  a  garment,  as  to  the 
wristband  or  bosom.  That  at  the  bosom  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  English  a  Frill. 

2.  Disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  commotion  ;  as,  to  put 
the  mind  or  temper  in  a  ruffle. 

RUF'FLE,  )  n.    A  particular  beat  of  the  drum,  being 

RUFF,  i  a  low,  vibrating  sound,  not  so  loud  as 
a  roll,  used  on  certain  occasions  in  military  affairs 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  Lieutenant-generals  have  three 
ruffles,  as  they  pass  by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. ;  ma- 
jor-generals have  tvv.i ;  brigadiers  one,  &c. 
Campbell,  Mil.  Diet. 

RUF'FLE, )  v.  t.    To  beat  the  ruff  or  rul 

RUFF,        j      drum. 

RUF'FLED,  pp.  or  a.  Disturbed  ;  agitated  ;  furnished 
with  ruffles. 

RUF'FLE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  ruffles. 

RUF'FLE-MENT,  n.     Act  of  ruffling. 

RUF'FLER,  n.     A  bully  ;  a  swaggerer.     [JYot  in  use.] 

RUF'FLING,  ppr.  Disturbing ;  agitating.;  furnishing 
with  ruffles. 

RUF'FLING,  n.    Commotion  ;  disturbance  ;  agitation. 

RUF'FINGf '  j  W-     Beati"g  a  roI<  of  the  dru,n- 
RUF'FLING, )  n.  A  particular  beat  or  roll  of  the  drum, 
RUF'FING,     (      used  on  certain  occasions  as  a  mark 

of  respect. 
RO'FOUS,  a.     [L.  rufus  ;  Sp.  rufo  ;  Port,  ruivo ;  prob- 
ably from  the  root  of  L.  rubeo.] 

Reddish  ;  of  a  reddish  color,  or  rather  of  a  brown- 
ish red.  Lindley. 
RUF'TER-HOOD,  n.     In  falconry,  a  hood  to  be  worn 

by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

RUG,  n.  [D.  ruig,  G.  muck,  rough,  hairy,  shaggy  ; 
Sw.  ru.gg,  entangled  hair  ;  ruggig,  rugged,  shaggy. 
This  coincides  with  Dan.  rug,  W.  rbyg,  rye,  that  is, 
rough;  W.  rhug,  something  abounding  with  points. 
Irt  W.  brycan  is  a  rug,  a  clog,  a  brogue  for  the  feeJ, 
This  belongs   to  the   great  family  of 

coarse,  nappy  woolen  cloth,  used  for  a  bed- 
cover, and,  in  modern  times,  particularly,  for  cover- 
ing the  carpet  before  a  fireplace.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  to  a  coarse  kind  of  frieze  used  for 
winter  garments,  and  it  may  be  that  the  poor  in  some 
countries  still  wear  it.  But  in  America,  I  believe, 
the  name  is  applied  only  to  a  bed-cover  for  ordinary 
beds,  and  to  a  covering  before  a  fireplace. 
2.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 

RO'GATE,  a.  Wrinkled  ;  having  alternate  ridges  and 
depressions.  Dana. 

RUG'GED,  a.  [from  the  root  of  rug,  rough,  which 
see.] 

1.  Rough  ;  full  of  asperities  on  the  surface ;  broken 
into  sharp  or  irregular  points  or  crags,  or  otherwise 
uneven  ;  as,  a  rugged  mountain  :  a  rugged  road. 

2.  Uneven  ;  not  neat  or  regular. 

His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged.    Shak. 

3.  Rough  in  temper ;  harsh  ;  hard  ;  crabbed  ;  aus- 
tere. Soutk. 

4.  Stormy  ;  turbulent ;  tempestuous ;  as,  rugged 
weather  ;  a  rugged  season. 

5.  Rough  to  the  ear  ;  harsh  ;  grating  ;  as,  a  rugged 
ver3e  in  poetry  ;  rugged  prose.  Dryden. 

6.  Sour;  surly;  frowning;  wrinkled;  as,  rugged 
looks. 

7.  Violent ;  rude  ;  boisterous.  Hudibras. 

8.  Rough  ;  shaggy  ;  as,  a  rugged  bear.     Fairfax. 

9.  In  botany,  scabrous  ;  rough  with  tubercles  or 
stiff  points  ;  as  a  leaf  or  stem.  Martyn. 

RUG'GED-LY,  adv.     In  a  rough  or  rugged  manner. 
RUG'GED-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rugged  ;  roughness  ;  asperity  ui' surface  ;  as,  the  rug- 
gedness  of  land  or  of  roads. 
2.  Roughness  of  temper  ;  harshness;  surliness. 
•      3.  Coarseness  ;  rudeness  of  manners. 

4.  Storminess  ;  bui>temusness  ;  as  of  a  season. 
RUG'-GOWN-£D,  a.     Wearing  a  coarse  gown  or  rug. 

Beaum.  8,  Fl. 
RUG'IN,  n.  A  nappy  cloth.  [Not  used.]  Wiseman. 
Ru'GINE,  (ru'jeenjn.  [Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp.  Sharp. 

RO'GOUS,  !  "•     [L-  ru£°sus>  from  ™g°,  a  wrinkle.] 

1.  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  wrinkles.  Wiseman. 

2.  In  botany,  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  rugose  when  the 
veins  are  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  so  that  the 
latter  rises  into  little  inequalities,  as  in  sage,  prim- 
rose, cowslip,  &c.  Martyn.     Smith. 

RU-GOS'I-TY,  n.  A  state  of  being  wrinkled.  [Little 
used.]  Smith. 

RO'IN,  n.  [Fr.  mine,  from  L.  and  Sp.  ruina ;  It.  ruina 
and  rovina;  from  L.  ruo,  to  fall,  to  rush  down  ;  W. 
rhemin,  a  sudden  glide,  slip,  or  fall,  ruin  ;  rhem,  some- 
thing slippery  or  smooth,  ice,  frost ;  rhcu,  to  move  or 
be  active  ;  rheb,  a  running  off;  rhcbyi,  a  destroyer. 
Perhaps  the  latter  words  are  of  a  different  family.] 


RUL 

1.  Destruction  ;  fall ;  overthrow ;  defeat  ;  that 
change  of  any  thing  which  destroys  it,  or  entirely 
defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it  for  use  ;  as,  the  ruin  of 
a  house  ;  the  ruin  of  a  ship  or  an  army  ;  the  ruin  of 
a  constitution  of  government ;  the  ruin  of  health  ;  the 
ruin  of  commerce  ;  the  ruin  of  public  or  private  hap- 
piness ;  the  ruin  of  a  project. 

2.  Mischief;  bane  ;  that  which  destroys 

The  errors  of  young  men  arc  the  ruin  of  business.         Bacon. 

3.  Ruin;  more  generally,  ruins;  the  remains  of  a 
decayed  or  demolished  city,  house,  fortress,  or  any 
work  of  ait  or  other  thing  ;  as,  the  ruins  of  Balbec, 
Palmyra,  or  Fersepolis  ;  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  a  castle 


'I'll.-  I 


A   ill 


Buvkminster. 

4.  The  decayed  or  enfeebled  remains  of  a  natural 
object ;  as,  the  venerable  old  man  presents  a  great 
mind  in  ruins. 

5.  The  cause  of  destruction. 

They  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel.  — 2  Chron.  xxviii. 
Rfj'IN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  miner.] 

1.  To  demolish  ; 
destroy  ;  as,  to  rui. 

2.  To  subvert;  I 
government. 

"    To  destroy  ;  ' 


to  pull  down,  burn,  or  otherwise 
a  city  or  an  edifice. 
y  destroy  ;  as,  to  ruin  a  state  or 

bring  to  an  end ;  as,  to  ruin  corn- 
health  or 


merce  or  manufactures. 

4.  To.destroy  in  any  manner;  as,  to 
happiness  ;  to  ruin  reputation. 

5.  To  counteract ;  to  defeat ;  as,  to  ruin  a  plan  or 
project. 

6.  To  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune. 

By  thee  raised  1  ruin  all  my  foes.  Milton. 

Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

7.  To  impoverish ;  as,  to  be  ruined  by  speculation. 
The  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyca  that  ruin  us.    Franklin. 

8.  To  bring  to  everlasting  misery  ;  as,  to  ruin  the 
"soul. 

RO'IN,  v.  i.    To  fall  into  ruins.  Milton. 

2.  To  run  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  into  decay  or  be  dilapi- 
dated. 

Though  he  his  house 
Yet  shall  it  rain  like 

3.  To  be  reduced ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty 
ery. 


Sandys. 


./Vote.  — Thi 
unusual. 

RO'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  To  demolish ;  to  subvert ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  reduce  to  poverty.  [This  word  is  ill-formed, 
mill  /h:}>/>ih/  is  biioinc  obsolete.] 

RU-IN-a'TION,  n.  Subversion  ;  overthrow;  demoli- 
tion.    [Inelegant  and  obsolete.] 

RU'IN-JED,  pp.  or  a.  Demolished;  destroyed;  sub- 
verted ;  reduced  to  poverty  ;  undone. 

RO'IN-ER,  n.     One  that  ruins  or  destroys.     Chapman. 

Rfj'IN-I-FORM,  a.     [L.  ruina  and  form.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  ruins,  or  the  ruins  of 
houses.     Certain  minerals  ate  said  to  be  minifonm. 

RO'IN-ING,  ppr.  Demolishing;  subverting;  destroy- 
ing; reducing  to  poverty;  bringing  to  endless  mis- 

RO'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  ruinosus ;  Fr.  ruineux.i 

1.  Fallen  to  ruin  ;  entirely  decayed;  demolished  ; 
dilapidated  ;  as,  an  edifice,  bridge,  or  wall  in  a.  ruin- 
ous state. 

2.  Destructive  ;  baneful  ;  pernicious  ;  bringing  or 
tending  to  bring  certain  ruin.  Who  can  describe  the 
ruinous  practice  of  intemperance? 

3.  Composed  of  ruins;  consisting  in  ruins;  as,  a 
ruinous  heap.     Is.  xvii. 

RO'IN-OUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  ruinous  manner ;  destruc- 
tively. 

RO'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    A  ruinous  state  or  quality. 

RUL'A-BLE,  a.     Subject  to  rule  ;  accordant  to  rule. 
Bacon. 

ROLE,  n.  [W.  rheol ;  Arm.  real ;  Sax.  regol,  reogol ; 
Sw.  Dan.  G.  and  D.  regel ;  Fr.  regie  ;  Sp.  regla ;  Port. 
regoa,  rcgra ;  It.  regola  ;  L.  regula,  from  rego,  to  gov- 
ern, that  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  or  make  straight.  I 
suppose  the  Welsh  rheol  to  be  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  Government ;  sway  ;  empire  ;  control ;  supreme 
command  or  authority. 


And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obeyed.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  is  established  as  a  principle,  stand- 
ard, or  directory  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  to  be 
adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
formed ;  that  which  is  settled  by  authority  or  custom 
for  guidance  and  direction.  Thus  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct ;  a  canon  is  a  rule  of  eccle- 
siastical government ;  the  precept  or  command  of  a 
father  is  a  rule  of  action  or  obedience  to  children  ; 
precedents  in  law  are  rules  of  decision  to  judges  ; 
maxims  and  customs  furnish  rules  for  regulating  our 
social  opinions  and  manners.  The  laws  of  God  are 
rules  for  directing  us  in  life  paramount  to  all  others. 

A  rule  which  you  do  not  apply,  is  no  rule  at  all.  J.  M.  Mason. 


RUM 

3.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn,  01 
short  lengths  measured. 

A  judicious  artist  will  use   bis  eye,  but  he  will  trust  only  to  his 
rule.  South. 

4.  Established  mode  or  course  of  proceeding  pre 
scribed  in  private  life.  Everyman  should  have  some 
fixed  rules  for  managing  his  own  aflairs. 

5.  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept,  to  be  observed  in 
any  art  or  science.  Encye. 

6.  In  monasteries,  corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or 
regulation  to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its  par- 
ticular members. 

7.  In  courts,  rules  are  the  determinations  and  or- 
ders of  court,  to  be  observed  by  its  officers  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  court. 

8.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  determinate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  any  operation  and  produ- 
cing a  certain  result. 

9.  In  grammar,  an  established  form  of  construction 
in  a  particular  class  of  words  ;  or  the  expression  of 
that  form  in  words.  Thus  it  is  a  rule,  in  English, 
that  s  or  es,  added  to  a  noun  in  the  singular  number, 
forms  the  plural  of  that  noun ;  but  man  forms  its  plu- 
ral men,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Rule  of  ikree,  is  that  rule  of  arithmetic  which  di- 
rects, when  three  terms  are  given,  how  to  find  a 
fourth,  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  third 
term  as  the  second  has  to  the  first. 
RULE,  v.  t.  To  govern ;  to  control  the  will  and  ac- 
tions of  others,  either  by  arbitrary  power  and  author- 
ity or  by  established  laws.  The  emperors  of  the  East 
rule  their  suhjert~  without  the  restraints  of  a  consti- 
tution. In  limited  governments,  men  are  ruled  by 
known  laws. 

If  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  owr.  house,  how  shall  he  take 


world  he  has  created,  is  a  fundamental  article  of  be- 
lief. 

3.  To  manage ;  to  conduct,  in  almost  any  manner. 

4.  To  settle  as  by  a  rule. 

That's  a  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  Atterbury. 

5.  To  mark  with  lines  by  a  ruler;  as,  to  rule  a 
blank  book. 

6.  To  establish  by  decree  or  decision ;  to  deter- 
mine ;  as  a  court. 

RULE,  v.  i.  To  have  power  or  command  ;  to  exercise 
supreme  authority. 

By  me  princes  rule.  —  Prov.  viii. 
It  is  often  followed  by  over. 

They  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors.  —  Is.  xiv. 

2.  In  law,  to  decide ;  to  lay  down  and  settle  as  a 

3.  Among  merchants,  to  stand  or  maintain  a  level ; 
as,  prices  rule  lower  than  formerly. 

RuL'jED,  pp.  Governed  ;  controlled  ;  conducted  ;  man- 
aged ;  established  by  decision. 

RuL'ER,  n.  One  that  governs,  whether  emperor, 
king,  pope,  or  governor;  any  one  that  exercises  su- 
preme power  over  others. 

2.  One  that  makes  or  executes  laws  in  a  limited 
or  free  government.  Thus  legislators  and  magis- 
trates are  called  rulers. 

3.  A  rule ;  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal  with 
straight  edges  or  sides,  by  which  lines  are  drawn  on 
paper,  parchment,  or  other  substance.  When  a  ruler 
has  the  lines  of  chords,  tangents,  sines,  &c,  it  is 
called  a  Plane  Scale.  Eiiciic. 

ROL'ING,  ppr.     Governing;  controlling  the 
actions  of  intelligent  beings,  or  "" 
other  physical  bodies. 

2.  Marking  by  a  ruler. 

3.  Deciding;  determining. 

4.  a.  Predominant;  chief;  controlling;  as,  a  rul- 
ing passion. 

RCL'ING-LY,  adv.     Controllingly. 

■RUL'Y,  a.  [from  rule.]  Orderly  ;  easily  restrained. 
[JVot  in  use.]     [See  Unruly.] 

RUM,  n.  [Perhaps  from  rlnum,  a  flowing.  In  an  old 
author,  it  is  written  rhnm.]  Spirit  distilled  .from 
cane  juice,  or  from  the  scummiiigs  of  the  juice  from 
the  boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle  or  molasses 
which  drains  from  sugar,  or  from  dunder,  the  lees  of 
former  distillations.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

In  the  United  States,  rum  is  distilled  from  molasses 
only. 
2.  A  low,  cant  word  for  a  country  parson.    Swift. 

RUM,  a.     Old-fashioned  ;  queer  ;  odd.    [A  cant  word.] 

RUM'BLE,  (rum'bl,)  n.  A  seat  for  servants  behind  a 
carriage.  England. 

RUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  rommelen ;  G.  rummchi ;  Dan 
rumlcr;  It.  nombare.  If  Rm  are  the  radical  letters, 
this  word  may  he  referred  to  the  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  and 
Eth.  Djn,  raam,  Class  Rm,  No.  11.  With  a  prefix, 
grumble,  Gr.  ;0>£/ioj,  L.  fremo,  Ir.  cruim,  thunder,  G. 
brummen,  D.  brommen,  bremmen,  &c. ;  Sw.  rama,  to 
bellow.] 

To  make  a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound  ;  as, 
thunder  rumbles  at  a  distance,  but  when   near,  its 
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RUM 

sound  is  sharp  and  rattling;  a  heavy  carriage  rum- 
bles on  the  pavement. 

RUM'BLER,  re.    The  person  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

RUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  'i.  Making  a  low,  heavy,  con- 
tinued sound;  as,  rumbling  thunder.  A  rumbling 
noise  is  a  low,  heavy,  continued  noise. 

RUM'BLLNG,  re.  A  low,  heavy,  continued  sound. 
Jer.  xlvii. 

RUM'BLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  rumbling  manner. 

RUM'-BUD,n.  A  grog  blossom  ;  the  popular  name  of 
a  redness  occasioned  by  the  detestable  practice  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.  Ruin-buds  usually  appear  first  on 
the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  face.  This 
term  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  disease  techni- 
cally defined  to  be  an  unsuppurative  papule,  station- 
ary, confluent,  red,  mottled  with  purple,  chiefly 
affecting  the  face,  sometimes  produced,  and  always 
aggravated,  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  expo- 
sure to  heat,  &c.  It  is  technically  called  Ionthus  co- 
rymbifcr,  and  popularly  pimpled  face.  [America.] 
Rush. 

RU'MEN,  re.  [L.]  The  cud  of  a  ruminant ;  also,  the 
upper  stomach  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud. 

RU'MI-NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rumino.] 

Chewing  the  cud  ;  having  the  property  of  chewing 
again  what  has  been  swallowed  ;  as,  ruminant  ani- 
mals. Ray. 

RO'MI-NANT,  n.    An   animal  that  chews  the  cud. 
Ruminants  are  four-footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous. 
.  Encyc.     Ray.     Dcrkam. 
An  animal  that  chews  the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer, 
goat,  and  bovine  kind.  Bell. 

RU'MI-NANT-LY,  ado.     By  chewing. 

RU-MI-NAN'TIA,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  herbivorous 
animals,  having  four  stomachs,  the  first  so  situated 
as  to  receive  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matters 
coarsely  bruised  by  a  first  mastication,  which  passes 
into  the  second,  where  it  is  moistened  and  formed 
into  little  pellets,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
bringing  again  to  the  mouth  to  be  rechewed,  after 
which  it  is  swallowed  into  the  third  stomach,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  finally  di- 
gested. The  camel,  the  deer,  the  bovine  genus,  the 
goat,  and  the  sheep,  arc  examples  of  this  order. 

RO'MI-NATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ruminer  ;  L.  rumino,  from 
rumen,  the  cud  ;  W.  rhum,  that  swells  out.] 

1.  To  chew  the  cud  ;  to  chew  again  what  has  been 
slightly  chewed  and  swallowed.  Oxen,  sheep,  deer, 
goats  camels,  hares,  and  squirrels,  ruminate  in  fact ; 
otlr  jnimals,  as  moles,  bees,  crickets,  beetles,  crabs, 
&c,  only  appear  to  ruminate.  Peyer.     Encyc. 

The  only  animals  endowed  with  the  genuine  fac- 
ulty of  rumination,  are  the  Ruininantia,  or  cloven- 
hoofed  quadrupeds,  (Pecora,  Linnaeus ;)  but  the 
hare,  although  its  stomach  is  differently  organized, 
is  an  occasional  and  partial  ruminant.     Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  To  muse;  to  meditate;  to  think  again  and 
again  ;  to  ponder.  It  is  natural  to  ruminate  on  mis- 
fortunes. 


He  praclic 


and  ruminates  on  the  subject 
Watts. 


RU'  MI-NATE,  v.  t.     To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  muse  on  ;  to  meditate  over  and  over  again. 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin.  Dryden. 

RU'MI-NaTE,       )  a.     In  botany,  pierced  by  numerous 

RO'MI-Na-TED,  j      narrow  cavities,  full  of  dry,  cel- 
lular matter,  like  the  albumen  of  a  nutmeg.    Lindle-y. 

RfJ'MI-NA-TED,  pp.     Chewed  again;  mused  on. 

RC'MI-NA-TING,   ppr.    or  a.     Chewing   the    cud; 
musing. 

RU-MI-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  ruminatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

2.  The  power  or  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

a  great  slure  of  food,  and  all  rvv.vtd  tu  cbew  il.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  A  musing  or  continued  thinking  on  a  subject; 
deliberate  meditation  or  reflection. 

Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad.  Thomson. 

RO'MI-NA-TOR,  re.    One  that  ruminates  or  muses  on 
any  subject;  one  that  pauses  to  deliberate  and  con- 
sider. Cotgrave. 
RUM'MAGE,  n.     A    searching   carefully  by  "looking 

into  every  corner,  and  by  tumbling  over  things. 
RUM'MAGE,  v.  t.     [Q.u.  L.  rimor,  or  Fr.  remuer.] 

To  search  narrowly  by  looking  into  every  corner, 
and  turning. over  or  removing  goods  or  other  things. 
Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold.  Dryden. 

RUM'MAGE,  v.  i.    To  search  a  place  narrowly  by 
looking  among  things. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little  Britain  and  Dock- 
Lane.  Swift. 

RUM'MA-GMJ,  pp.     Searched  in  every  corner. 
RUM'MA-GING,  ppr.     Searching  in  every  corner 
RUM'MER,  re.     [D.  roemer,  a  wine  glass,  from  rocmen, 
to  vaunt,  brag,  or  praise.] 

A  glass  or  drinking  cup.     [Not  in  use.]     Philips. 
RO'MOR,  n.     [L.]     Flying  or  popular  report ;  a  cur- 
rent story  passing  from  one  person  to  another,  with- 
out any  kne  vn  authority  for  the  truth  of  it. 
Rumor  next, 
hear   c 
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RUN 

2.  Report  of  a  fact ;  a  story  well  authorized. 

This  rumor  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea.  —  Luke  vii. 

3.  Fame  ;  reported  celebrity. 

Great  is  the  rumor  of  this  dreadful  knight.  Slunk. 

RC'MOR,  v.  U    To  report ;  to  tell  or  circulate  a  report. 

'Twas  rumortd 
My  father  'scaped  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden. 

Ru'MOR-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Told  among  the  people  ;  re- 
ported. 

RO'MOR-ER,  n.     A  reporter  ;  a  teller  of  news.    Shak, 

RU'MOR-ING,  ppr.     Reporting  ;  telling  news. 

Rfj'MOR-OUS,  a.    Famous ;  notorious.    [Obs.]    Bale. 

RUMP,  re.  [G.  rurnpfi  Sw.  rumpa ;  Dan.  rumpe  or 
rompeA 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  parts  adjacent.  Among  the  Jews,  the  rump 
was  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

2.  The  buttocks.  Hudibras. 
Rump  parliament ;   in  English  history,  a  name  of 

contempt  given  to  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which,  in  1C59,  after  Richard  Cromwell  had 
resigned  the  protectorate,  was  assembled  by  a  coun- 
cil of  officers.  One  who  had  been  a  member  of  this 
parliament,  or  who  favored  it,  was  called  a  rumper. 
Brande. 

RUM'PLE,  (rum'pl,)  v.  i.  [D.  rompelen,  to  rumple  ; 
Sax.  hrympelle,  a  fold  ;  probably  connected  with 
crumple,  W.  crwm,  crom,  crooked,  crymu,  to  bend.] 

To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  uneven  ;  to  form  into  irreg- 
ular inequalities  ;  as,  to  rumple  an  apron  or  a  cravat. 
Swift. 

RUM'PLE,  re.     A  fold  or  plait.  Dryden. 

RUM'PL£D,  pp.  Formed  into  irregular  wrinkles  or 
folds. 

RUMP'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  tail ;  as,  a  rumpless 
fowl.  Lawrence. 

RUM'PLING,  ppr.     Making  uneven. 

RUM'PUS,  n.     A  disturbance  ;  noise  and  confusion. 
[Low,  but  used  collutjuiaUu  ni  lln^laml  and  America.] 

RUN,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Ran  or  Run,  pp.  Run.  [Sax.  rennan  ; 
and,  with  a  transposition  of  letters,  arnan,  arnian, 
ijman  ,'  Goth,  rinnan  ,•  I),  rennen  ;  G.  rennen,  rinnen  : 
Dan.  rinder ;  Sw.  r'dnna.  The  Welsh  lias  rhin,  a 
running,  a  channel,  hence  the  Rhine.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  in  almost  any  manner,  as  on 
the  feet  or  on  wheels.  Men  and  other  animals  run 
on  their  feet ;  carriages  run  on  wheels,  and  wheels 
run  on  their  axlefrees. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  on  the  feet  with  celerity  or 
rapidity,  by  leaps  or  long,  quick  steps  ;  as,  men  and 
quadrupeds  run  when  in  haste. 

3.  To  use  the  legs  in  moving ;  to  step ;  as,  children 
run  alone  or  run  about.  Locke. 

4.  To  move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  proceed  along  the  surface ;  to  extend ;  to 
spread ;  as,  the  fire  runs  over  a  field  or  forest. 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.  —  Exod.  ix. 

6.  To  rush  with  violence  ;  as,  a  ship  runs  against 
a  rock  :  or  one  ship  runs  against  another. 

7.  To  perforin  a  passage  by  land  or  water  ;  to  pass 
or  go;  as,  ships,  railroad  cars,  stage-coaches,  &c, 
run  regularly  between  different  places. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  race ;  as,  men  or  horses  run  for 
a  prize. 

9.  To  flee  for  escape.  When  General  Wolfe  was 
dying,  an  officer  standing  by  him  exclaimed,  "  See 
how  they  run!"  "  Who  run!  "  said  the  dying  hero. 
"  The  enemy,"  said  the  officer.  "  Then  1  die  hap- 
py," said  the  general. 

10.  To  depart  privately  ;  to  steal  away. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  f.-om  this  Jew,  my  master. 


RUN 


11.  To  flow  in  any  manner,  slowly  or  rapidly  ;  to 
move  or  pass  ;  as  a  fluid.  Rivers  run  to  the  ocean 
or  to  lakes ;  the  Connecticut  runs  on  sand,  and  its 
water  is  remarkably  pure  ;  the  tide  runs  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour  ;  tears  run  down  the  cheeks. 

12.  To  emit ;  to  let  flow. 


Rivers  run  potable  gold.  Milton. 

But  this  form  of  expression  is  elliptical,  with  being 
omitted  ;  "rivers  run  trith  potable  gold." 

13.  To  be  liquid  or  fluid. 

14.  To  be  fusible  ;  to  melt. 

Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  firsv 

15.  To  fuse  ;  to  melt. 


Von 


t  burn  in  the  fire,  t 


16.  To  turn  ;  as,  a  wheel  runs  on  an  axis  or  on  a 
pivot. 

17.  To  pass  ;  to  proceed  ;  as,  to  run  through  a 
course  of  business  ;  to  run  through  life  ;  to  run  in  a 
circle  or  a  line ;  to  run  through  all  degrees  of  pro- 
motion. 

18.  To  flow,  as  words,  language,  or  periods.  The 
lines  run  smoothly. 
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20.  To  have  a  legal 
have  legal  effect. 

Customs  run  only  upon  0 
but  once  tor  all ;  w] 
ships  as  goods,  and  must  be  yearly  paid.  Cauda. 

21.  To  have  a  course  or  direction. 

Where  the  generally-allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it. 

Locke. 
Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  agaiust  ail  reason.  Shak. 

22.  To  pass  in  thought,  speech,  or  practice ;  as,  to 
run  through  a  series  of  arguments  ;  to  run  from  one 
topic  to  another. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgic,  has  run  into  a  set  of  precepts  foreign 

23.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words. 

The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  account. 


To  be  popularly  known. 


The  con- 


liuds  run 

Swift. 

28.  To  be  received  ;  to  have  reception,  success,  or 
continuance.  The  pamphlet  runs  well  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people. 

29.  To  proceed  in  succession. 

Each  sire  impressed  and  glaring  in  his  son.  Pop*. 

30.  To  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another ; 
as,  to  run  into  confusion  or  error ;  to  run  distracted. 

Addison. 

31.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

You  should  run  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

32.  To  be  in  force. 

The  owner  halh   i roil  (lie  1'irfeiiure  of  eight  years' profits  of 

his  lands,  before  lie  comelb  to  the  knowledge  of  die  process 
that  runneth  against  him.  Bacon. 

33.  To  be  generally  received. 

He  was  not  ignorant  what  report  run  of  himself.  Knolles. 

34.  To  be  carried ;  to  extend  ;  to  rise  ;  as,  debates 

In  popish  countries,  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs  higher. 

Aylife. 

35.  To  have  a  track  or  course. 
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3G.  To  extend  ;  to  lie  in  continued  length.    Veins 
f  silver  run  in  different  directions. 
37.  To  have  a  certain  direction.     The  line  runs 


38.  To  pass  in  an  orbit  of  any  figure.  The  planets 
run  their  periodical  courses  ;  the  comets  do  not  run 
lawless  through  the  regions  of  space. 

39.  To  tend  in  growth  or  progress.  Pride  is  apt  to 
run  into  a  contempt  of  others. 

40.  To  grow  exuberantly.  Young  persons  of  10  or 
12  years  old  soon  run  up  to  men  and  women. 

If  the  richness   of  the   grvmid    c:inse   turnips    to   run   to   leaves, 
treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their  rooting.    Mortimer. 

41.  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter;  as,  an  ulcer 
runs. 

42.  To  reach  ;  to  extend  to  the  remembrance  of; 
as,  time  out  of  mind,  the  memory  of  which  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary. 

43.  To  continue  in  time,  before  it  becomes  due  and 
payable  ;  as,  a  note  runs  thirty  days ;  a  note  of  six 


Wheaton'e  Rep. 

45.  To  press  with  numerous  demands  of  payment ; 
ns,  to  run  upon  a  bank. 

46.  To  pass  or  fall  into  fault,  vice,  or  misfortune  ; 
as,  to  run  into  vice  ;  to  run  into  evil  practices  ;  to  run 
into  debt ;  to  run  into  mistakes. 

47  To  fall  or  pass  by  gradual  changes  ;  to  make  a 
transition  ;  as,  colors  run  one  into  another. 

48.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 

Temperate~)iniates  run  into  moderate  governments.       Ste\ft. 

49.  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle.  Upon 
that  the  apostle's  argument  runs.     [Rare.] 

Attcrbury. 

50.  To  pass  or  proceed  in  conduct  or  management. 
Tarqnin,  running  into   ill  the  methods  of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel 

reign,  was  expelled.  Swift. 

51.  To  creep  ;  to  move  by  creeping  or  crawling ; 
as,  serpents  run.  on  the  ground. 
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52.  To  slide  ;  as,  a  sled  or  sleigh  runs  on  the  snow. 

53.  To  dart ;  to  shoot ;  as  a  meteor  in  the  sky. 

54.  To  fly  ;  to  move  in  the  air;  as,  the  clouds  run 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

55.  In  Scripture,  to  pursue  or  practice  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Ye  did  run  well ;  who  did  hinder  you  f  —  Gal.  v. 

56.  In  elections,  tc  have  interest  or  favor;  to  be 
supported  by  votes.  The  candidate  will  not  run,  or 
he  will  run  well. 

To  run  after;  to  pursue  or  follow. 

2.  To  search  for ;  to  endeavor  to  find  or  obtain  ; 
aa,  to  run  after  similes.  Locke. 

To  run  at ;  to  attack  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull. 

To  run  away ;  to  flee  ;  to  escape. 

To  run  away  with;  to  hurry  without  deliberation. 
Locke. 

2.  To  convey  away  ;  or  to  assist  in  escape  or  elope- 
ment. 

To  run  in ;  to  enter;  to  step  in. 

To  run  into  ;  to  enter  ;  as,  to  run  into  danger. 

To  run  in  trust;  to  run  in  debt ;  to  get  credit.  [JVot 
m  use.} 

To  run  in  with ;  to  close  ;  to  comply;  to  agree  with. 
[  Unusual.]  Baker. 

2.  To  make  toward  ;  to  near  ;  to  sail  close  to  ;  as, 
to  run  in  with  the  land  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

To  run  down  a  coast ;  to  sail  along  it. 

To  run  on;  to  be  continued.  Their  accounts  had 
run  on  for  a  year  or  two  without  a  settlement. 

2.  To  talk  incessantly. 

3.  To  continue  a  course.  Drayton. 

4.  To  press  with  jokes  or  ridicule  ;  to  abuse  with 
sarcasms  ;  to  bear  hard  on. 

To  run  over;  to  overflow  ;  as,  a  cup  runs  over ;  or 
the  liquor  runs  over. 

To 
lease  run!? out  at  Michaeli 

2.  To  spread  exuberantly  ;  as,  insectile  animals 
run  out  into  legs.  Hammond. 

3.  To  expatiate  ;  as,  to  run  out  into  beautiful  di- 
gressions.    He  runs  out  in  praise  of  Milton. 

Jlddison. 

4.  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted  ;  as,  an  estate  man- 
aged without  economy  will  soon  run  out. 

5.  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 

And  had  her  slock  been  less,  no  doubt 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.  Dryden. 

To  run  riot ;  to  go  to  the  utmost  excess. 
To  run  up ;  to  rise ;    to  swell ;   to  amount.    Ac- 
counts of  goods  credited  run  up  very  fast. 
RUN,  v.  U      To  drive   or  push  ;   in  a  general  sense. 
Hence,  to  run  a  sword  through  the  body,  is  to  stab  or 
pierce  it. 

2.  To  drive ;  to  force. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  inconveniences,  by 

Others,  accustomed  to  retired  specul 
phy  into  metaphysical  notions. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  driven. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.  —  Acts  xxvil. 

4.  To  melt ;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.  Felton. 

5.  To  incur ;  to  encounter ;  to  run  the  risk  or 
hazard  of  losing  one's  property.  To  run  the  danger, 
is  a  phrase  not  now  in  use. 

6.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive  them,  and  run 
his  fortune  with  them.  Clarendon. 

7.  To  smuggle;  to  import  or  export  without  pay- 
ing the  duties  required  by  law  ;  as,  to  run  goods. 

8.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  contempla- 
tion ;  as,  to  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original. 

South. 
I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  bouI,  and  run  it  up 
to  its  punctum  Battens.  Cottier. 

9.  To  push ;  to  thrust ;  as,  to  run  the  hand  into 
the  pocket  or  the  bosom  ;  to  run  a  nail  into  the  foot. 

10.  To  ascertain  and  mark  by  metes  and  bounds ; 
as,  to  run  a  line  between  towns  or  states. 

11.  To  cause  to  ply ;  to  maintain  in  running  or 
passing;  as,  to  run  a  stage-coach  from  London  to 

'   Bristol ;  to  run  a  line  of  packets  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York. 

) run  a  rope  through  a 

13.  To  found  ;  to  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mold  ; 
to  cast ;  as,  to  run  buttons  or  balls. 

To  run  down;  in  hunting,  to  chase  to  weariness ; 
as,  to  run  down  a  stag. 

2.  In  navigation,  to  run  down  a  vessel,  is  to  run 
against  her,  end  on,  and  sink  her.  Afar.  Diet. 

3.  To  crush  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  overbear. 
Religion  is  run  down  by  the  license  of  thes ;  times.     Berkeley. 
To  run  hard ;  to  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridi- 
cule. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  importunately. 

To  run  over;  to  recount  in  a  cursory  manner;  to 
narrate  hastily ;  as,  to  run  over  the  particulars  of  a 
story. 

2.  To  consider  cursorily. 


'VIX'."' 


6.  General  reception ; 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers 


A  fugitive  ;  an  apostate  ; 


RUN 

3.  To  pass  the  eye  over  hastily. 

To  run  out ;  to  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  exhaust ;  as,  to  run  out  an  estate. 

To  run  through ;  to  expend  ;  to  waste  ;  as,  to  run 
through  an  estate. 

To  run  up;  to  increase;  to  enlarge  by  additions. 
A  man  who  takes  goods  on  credit,  is  apt  to  run  up 
his  account  to  a  large  sum  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

2.  To  thrust  up,  as  any  thing  long  and  slender. 
RUN,  re.    The  act  of  running. 

2.  Course  ;  motion  ;  as,  the  run  of  humor.  Bacon. 

3.  Flow  ;  as,  a  run  of  verses  to  please  the  ear. 

Broome. 

4.  Course  ;  process  ;  continued  series ;  as,  the  run 
of  events. 

5.  Way  ;  will ;  uncontrolled  course. 

Our  family  must  have  their  run.  Arbuthnot. 

nued  success. 

to  have  a  general  run  or  long 
diversified  with  humor.  Addison. 

7.  Modish  or  popular  clamor ;  as,  a  violent  run 
against  university  education.  Swift. 

8.  A  general  or  uncommon  pressure  on  a  bank  or 
treasury  for  payment  of  its  notes. 

9.  The  aftmost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom.   Mar.  Diet. 

10.  The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship;  as,  we  had  a 
good  run. 

11.  A  voyage  ;  also,  an  agreement  among  sailors 
to  work  a  passage  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mar.  Diet. 

12.  A  pair  of  mill-stones.  A  mill  has  two,  four, 
or  six  runs  of  stones. 

13.  Prevalence  ;  as,  a  disease,  opinion,  or  fashion 
has  its  run. 

14.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America,  a 
small  stream  ;  a  brook. 

In  the  long  run,  {at  the  long  run,  not  so  generally 
used,)  signifies  the  whole  process  or  course  of  things 
taken  together ;  in  the  final  result ;  in  the  conclusion 
or  end. 

The  run  of  mankind;  the  generality  of  people. 
RUN'A-GATE,  re.     [Fr.  runagat.} 

rebel ;  a  vagabond. 

Sidney.     Shak. 
RUN'A-WAY,  re.      [run  and  away.]     One   that   flies 
from  danger  or  restraint ;   one  that  deserts  lawful 
service  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak. 

RUN-Ca'TION,  n.     [L.  runcatio.] 

A  weeding.     [Not  in  use.]  Evelyn. 

RUN'CI-NATE,  a.*  [L.  runcina,  a  saw.] 

In  botany,  a  runcinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  pinnatifid 
leaf,  with  the  lobes  convex  before  and  straight  be- 
hind, like  the  teeth  of  a  double  saw,  as  in  the  dan- 
delion. Martyn. 

A  leaf  which  has  sinuses,  and  of  course  lobes, 
that  slope  backward,  is  said  to  be  runcinate. 

Lion  toothed  ;  cut  into  several  transverse,  acute 
segments,  pointing  backward.  Smith. 

RUN'DLE,  (run'dl,)  re.     [from  round,  G.  rund.] 

1.  A  round  ;  a  step  of  a  ladder.  Duppa. 

2.  Something  put  round  an  axis ;  a  peritrochium ; 
as,  a  cylinder  with  a  rundlc  about  it.  /Villeins. 

RUND'LET,  )  n.     [from  round.]     A  small  barrel  of  no 

RUN'LET,  )  certain  dimensions.  It  may  contain 
from  three  to  twenty  gallons.  Encyc. 

RONE,?!.  [See  Runic]  The  Runic  letter  or  charac- 
ter. Temple. 

RO'NER,  re.  A  bard  or  learned  man  among  the  an- 
cient Goths.     [See  Runic]  Temple. 

RONES,  re.  pi.    Gothic  characters,  poetry,  or  rhymes. 
Temple. 

RUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Ring. 

RUNG,  re.  A  floor  timber  in  a  ship,  whence  the  upper 
end  is  called  a  Rung-head  ;  more  properly,  a  Floor- 
head.  Mar.  Diet. 

RU'NIC,  a.  [W.  rhin,  It.  run,  Goth,  runa,  Sax.  run,  a 
secret  or  mystery,  a  letter.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of 
the  ancient  Goths.  [In  Russ.  chronoyu  is  to  con- 
ceal.] 

RUN'LET,  re,    A  little  run  or  stream  ;  a  brook. 
2.  See  Rundlet. 

RUN'NEL,  re.  [from  run.]  A  rivulet  or  small  brook. 
[M,t  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

RUN'NER,  re.  [from  run.]  One  that  runs;  that 
which  runs. 

2.  A  racer.  Dryden. 

3.  A  messenger.  Swift. 

4.  A  thread-like  stem,  running  along  the  ground, 
as  in  the  strawberry,  and  forming  at  its  extremity 
roots  and  a  young  plant.  Lindley. 

5.  One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill.  Mortimer. 

6.  A  bird.  rfinsworth. 

7.  A  rope  used  to  increase  the  mechanical  power 
of  a  tackle.  Tottcn. 

8.  One  of  the  timbers  on  which  a  sled  or  sleigh 
slides. 

RUN'NET,  re.  [D.  runiel,  from  runnen,  ronnen,  to 
curdle  ;  G.  rinnen,  to  curdle,  and  to  run  or  How  ; 
Sax.  gerunnen,  coagulated.  It  is  also  written  Ren- 
net, which  see.] 

The  prepared  stomach,  or  the  coagulated  milk 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  calves  or  other  sucking 


RUS 

quadrupeds.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  liquor 
prepared  by  steeping  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach  in  water,  and  to  the  membrane  itself  This 
is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  converting  it  into 
curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.  Encyc. 

RUN'NING,  ppr.  Moving  or  going  with  rapidity  ; 
flowing. 

2.  a.    Kept  for  the  race ;  as,  a  running  horse. 

3.  In  succession  ;  without  any  intervening  day, 
year,  &c. ;  as,  to  visit  two  days  running ;  to  sow 
land  two  years  running. 

4.  Discharging  pus  or  other  matter ;  as,  a  running 
sore. 

RUN'NING,  re.  The  act  of  running,  or  passing  with 
speed. 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows  ;  as,  the  first  running 
of  a  still  or  of  cider  at  the  mill. 

3.  The  discharge  of  an  ulcer  or  other  sore. 
RUN'NING-FIGHT,  (-file,)  n.    A  battle  in  which  one 

party  flees  and  the  other  pursues,  but  the  party  fleeing 
keeps  up  the  contest. 

RUN'NING-FIRE,  re.  A  term  used  when  troops  fire 
rapidly  in  succession.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

RUN'NING-RIG'GING,  n.  That  part  of  a  ship's  rig- 
ging or  ropes  which  passes  through  blocks,  &c.  ;  in 
distinction    from    Standing-kigging.       [See    Rio- 


A  paltry,  scurvy  wretch. 
RUNT,  n.     [In  D.  rund  is  a  bull  or  cow  ;  in  Scot,  runt 
is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  hardened  stem  or  stalk  of  a 
plant,  an  old  withered  woman.    It  may  be  from  D. 
runnen,  to  contract.     See  Runnet.] 

Any  animal  small  below  the  natural  or  usual  size 
of  the  species. 

Of  tame  pigeons  are  croppers,  carriers,  and  runts.       Walton. 


RU-PEE',  re.     [Pers.  &j  »  ,  ropah,  silver,  and  ropiah, 

is  a  thick,  round  piece  of  money  in  the  Mogul's  do- 
minions, value  24  stivers.     Castell.] 

A  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  current  silver  rupee  is  valued  at  2s.  sterling,  or 
about  4b'  cents  ;  the  sicca  rupee  of  account  at  2s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  about  58  cents  ;  the  gold  rupee  at  29s.  2d. 
sterling,  or  nearly  seven  dollars.  Kelly.  McCulloch. 
RUP'TION,  n.     [L.  ruptio,  rumpo,  to  break.] 

Breach  ;  a  break  or  bursting  open.  Wiseman. 

RUP'TURE,  (rupt'yur,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ruptus,  rum- 
po, to  break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting,  the  state  of 
being  broken  or  violently  parted  ;  as,  the  rupture  of 
the  skin  ;  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  fiber.   Arbuthnot. 

2  Hernia  ;  a  preternatural  protrusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen. 

3.  Breach  of  peace  or  concord  ;  either  between  in- 
dividuals or  nations  ;  between  nations,  open  hostility 
or  war.  We  say,  the  parties  or  nations  have  come 
to  an  open  rupture. 

He  knew  th:u  policy  would   disincline  Napoleon  from  a  ru plure 
with  his  family.  E.  Everett. 

RUP'TURE,  v.  t.    To  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  part  by  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel. 
RUP'TURE,  v.  i.     To  suffer  a  breach  or  disruption. 
RUP'TUR-£D,  pre.  or  a.     Broken  ;  burst. 
RUP'TURE-WORT,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Herni- 
aria,  and  another  of  the  genus  Linum. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
RUP'T'JR-ING,  ppr.     Breaking;  bursting. 
RO'RAI,,  o.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  ruralis,  from  rus,  the  coun- 
try.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  city  or  town  ;  suiting  the  country,  or 
resembling  it ;  as,  rural  scenes  ;  a  rural  prospect ;  a 
rural  situation  ;  rural  music.       Sidney.     Thomson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  farming  or  agriculture  ;  as,  rural 
economy.  Gardner. 

Ru'RAL  DEAN,  re.  An  ecclesiastic  who  had  the  care 
and  inspection  of  a  deanery,  or  subdivision  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.  The 
office  has,  to  a  great  extent,  fallen  into  disuse. 

P.  Cyc 
RC'RAL-IST,  re.    One  that  leads  a  rural  life. 

Coventry. 
RO'RAL-LY,  adv.     As  in  the  country.         Wakefield. 
RU'RAL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  rural.    Diet 
RU-RIC'O-LIST,  n.     [L.  ruricola;  rus,  the  country, 
and  colo,  to  inhabit.] 

An  inhabitant  of  the  country.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Diet 
RU-RIG'EN-OUS,  a.    [L.  rus,  the  country,  and  gig- 
nor,  to  be  born.] 

Born  in  the  country.     [Not  in  use.]  Diet. 

ROSE,  «.     [Fr.]     Artifice;   trick;    stratagem;    wile; 

fraud  ;  deceit.  Ray. 

RVSE  DE  GUERRE',  (rflze  de  gar'.)  [Fr.]    A  strat- 
agem of  war. 
RUSH,  re.     [Sax.  rics  or  rise  ;  probably  L.  ruscus.    The 
Swedish  corresponding  word  is  saf,  the  Hebrew  rpD, 
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usually  rendered  sea-weed,  and  applied  to  the  Ar- 
abic Gulf.  Deut.  i.  1.  Num.  xxi.  14.  This  corre- 
spondence deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  certain 
passages  in  the  Scriptures.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Juncus,  of  many  species, 
growing  mostly  in  wet  ground.  Some  species  are 
used  in  bottoming  chairs  and  plaiting  mats.  The 
pith  of  the  rush  is  used  in  some  places  for  wicks  to 
lamps  and  rush-lights.  P.  Cyc. 

The  term  rush,  is,  however,  applied  to  plants  of  va- 
rious other  genera  beside  Juncus,  and  by  no  means 
to  all  of  the  genus  Juncus. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless  or  of  trivial 
value. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Arbuthnot. 

RUSH,  v.  i.  [Sax.  reosan,  hreosan,  or  rcesan ;  Sw.  rusa  ; 
G.  rauschcn,  D.  ruisclien ;  Gr.  puOcui.  The  G.  has  also 
brausen,  the  Dutch  bruissclien,  to  rush  or  roar;  Dan. 
brusen,  to  rush.  The  Welsh  has  brysiaaand  crysiaw,  to 
hurry, to  hasten  ;  both  from  rkys,  a  rushing;  rkysiaw, 
to  rush.  We  have  rustle  and  brustle  probably  from 
the  same  source.  The  Welsh  brusiaw  seems  to  be 
the  English  press.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9,  &c] 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  impetuosity, 
violence,  and  tumultuous  rapidity  ;  as,  armies  rusk 
to  battle  ;  waters  rush,  down  a  precipice  ;  winds  rusk 
through  the  forest.  We  ought  never  to  rusk  into 
company,  much  less  into  a  religious  assembly. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  without  due 
deliberation  and  preparation  ;  as,  to  rusk  into  busi- 
ness or  speculation  ;  to  rusk  into  the  ministry. 

RUSH,  v.  t.    To  push  forward  with  violence.    [Not 

RUSH,  n.  A  driving  forward  with  eagerness  and 
haste ;  a  violent  motion  or  course ;  as,  a  rush  of 
troops  ;  a  rush  of  winds. 

RUSH'-BOT'TOM-£D,  a.  Having  a  bottom  made 
with  rushes.  Jroing. 

RUSH'-CAN-DLE,  (-kan-dl,)  n.  A  small,  blinking 
taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
strip  of  the  bark  which  holds  the  pith  together,  and 
dipping  it  in  tallow.  Johnson.    Milton. 

RUSH'£D,  (rusht,)  pret.  of  Rush.     [See  the  verb.] 
2.  a.     Abounding  with  rushes.  Warton. 

RUSH'ER,  n.     One  who  rushes  forward.     Whitlock. 
2.  One  who  formerly  strewed  rushes  on  the  floor 
at  dances.  B.  Jonson. 

RUSH'I-NESS,ti.  [from  rushy.]  The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  rushes.  ScotU 

RUSH'ING,  ppr.     Moving  forward  with  impetuosity. 

EUSH'ING,  n.  A  violent  driving  of  any  thing;  rapid 
or  tumultuous  coutx'.     /.-.  w  ii. 

RUSH'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  The  light  of  a  rush-candle  ; 
a  small,  feeble  light. 
2.  A  rush-candle.  Encyc. 

RUSH'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  rush  ;  weak. 


Ralegh. 

bstance,  with 

,  of  which 

to  take  off 

Grew. 


My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 
RUSK,  7t.    A  kind  of  light  cake.      . 

2.  Hard  bread  for  stores. 
RUS'MA,  n.     A  brown  and  light  iron 
half  as  much  quicklime  steeped  in  water 
the  Turkish  women  make  their  psilothron 
their  hair. 
RCSS,  a.     [Sw.  ryss.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Russ  or  Russians. 
[The  native  word  is  Russ.     We  have  Russia  from 
the  south  of  Europe.] 
ROSS,  n.    The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 
RUS'SET,  a.     [Fr.  roux,  ronsse,  red  ;  It.  rosso  ;  Sp. 
roso,  roxo;  L.  russus.     See  Red  and  Ruddy.] 
1.  Of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  as,  a  russet  mantle. 
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Skak. 


uner  inch  a  russet  livery  wears. 
2.  Coarse  ;  homespun  ;  rustic. 
[Russett  is  but  little  used.] 
IIUS'SET,  7i.    A  country  dress.  Dryden. 

RUS'SET,  1 7U     A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color 

RU!3'SET-1NG,  |      and  rough  skin. 

[I  have  never  known  a  pear  so  called  in  America, 
though  it  seems  that  in  England  pears  have  this 

ROS'SlA-LEATH'ER,  (ru'sha  or  rush'a-leth'er,)n.  A 
soft  kind  of  leather,  made  in  Russia.  It  is  curried 
with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch- 
tree,  and  is  much  used  in  bookbinding. 


RUS 

its  not  being  subject  to  mold,  and  being  proof  against 
insects.  Ure. 

ROS'SIAN,  (ru'shan.  This  has,  till  of  late,  been  the 
universal  pronunciation ;  but  in  London,  rush1  an 
has  now  become  prevalent.    Smart.)  a.    Pertaining 

RCS'SIAN,  (ru'shan  or  rush'an,)  n.  A  native  of  Russia. 

RUST,  n.  [Sax.  rust;  D.  roest;  G.  and  Sw.  rost; 
Dan.  rust;  W.  rkwd ;  Gr.  cpvo-i/3n;  probably  from 
its  color,  and  allied  to  ruddy,  red,  as  L.  rubigo  is  from 
rubeo.     See  Ruddy.] 

1.  The  red  or  orange-yellow  coating  on  iron  ex- 
posed to  moist  air  ;  an  oxyd  of  iron  which  forms  a 
rough  coat  on  its  surface.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  any  metallic  oxyd.  Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity,  as  metals  lose  their 
brightness  and  smoothness  when  not  used. 

3.  Any  foul  matter  contracted ;  as,  rust  on  corn  or 
salted  meat. 

4.  Foul  extraneous  matter ;  as,  sacred  truths  cleared 
from  the  rust  of  human  mixtures. 

5.  A  disease  in  grain,  a  kind  of  dust  which  gathers 
on  the  stalks  and  leaves  ;  in  reality,  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus or  mushroom.  Ed.  Encyc. 

RUST,  v.  i.     [Sax.  nistian  i  W.  rkydu.] 

1.  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxydized  and  contract  a 
roughness  on  the  surface. 
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Keep  up  your  bright  swordB,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them.    Shdk. 

2.  To  impair  bv  time  and  inactivity. 
RUST'-€0L-OR-£D,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.    Having  the  color 

of  iron  rust.  De  Candolle. 

RUST'ED,  pp.    Affected  with  rust. 
RUS'TIO,  )  a.t  [L.  ruslicus,  from  rus,  the  coun- 

RUS'TIC-AL,   ,     try.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  country ;  rural ;  as,  the  rustic 
gods  of  antiquity.  Encyc. 

2.  Rude;  unpolished;  rough;  awkward;  as,  rus- 
tic manners  or  behavior. 

3.  Coarse ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  as,  rustic  entertain- 
ment ;  rustic  dress. 

4.  Simple;  artless;  unadorned.  Pope. 

5.  In  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  species  of  ma- 
sonry, the  joints  of  which  are  worked  with  grooves, 
or  channels,  to  render  them  conspicuous.  The  sur- 
face of  the  work  is  sometimes  left  or  purposely  made 
rough,  and  sometimes  even  or  smooth. 

Gloss,  of  Orckit. 
RUS'TIC,  78.    An  inhabitant  of  the  country  ;  a  down. 
RUS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     Rudely  ;   coarsely  ;  without 

refinement  or  elegance.  Dryden. 

RUS'TI€-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  rus- 
tical ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness  ;  want  of  refinement. 
RUS'TIC-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  rusticor,  from  rus.] 

To  dwell  or  reside  in  the  country.  Pope. 

RUS'TIC-aTE,  v.  t.     To  compel  to  reside   in   the 

country  ;  to  banish  from  a  town  or  college  foratime. 

Spectator. 

RUS'TIC-a-TED,  pp.     Compelled  to  reside  in   the 

country. 

2.  a.  In  architecture,  having  the  character  of  rustic 
work. 
RUS'TIC-A-TING,  ppr.    Compelling  to  reside  in  the 

country. 
RUS-TIC-A'TION,  n.    Residence  in  the  country. 

2.  In  universities  and  colleges,  the  punishment  of  a 
student  for  some  offense,  by  compelling  him  to  leave 
the  institution,  and  reside  for  a  time  in  the  coun- 
try. 
RUS-TIC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  rusticitcs ;  Fr.  rusticiU.] 

The  qualities  of  a  countryman;  rustic  manners; 
rudeness  ;  coarseness ;  simplicity  ;  artlessness. 

Addison.     Woodward. 
RUS'Tie-LOOK-ING,  a.    Appearing  to  be  rustic. 
RUST'I-LY.a/to.     In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney. 

RUST'I-NESS,  n.     [from  rusty.]    The  state  of  being 

rusty. 
RUST'ING,  ppr.    Contracting  rust ;  causing  to  rust. 
RUS'TLE,    (rus'],)   v.  i.      [Sax.  hristlan ;  G.  rasseln ; 
Sw.  rossla,  to  rattle.] 

To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 
like  the  rubbing  of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves ;  as, 
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a  rustling  silk  ;  rustling  leaves  or  trees ;  rustling 

wings.  Milton. 

He  is  coming ;  I  hear  the  straw  rustle.  Sliak. 

RUS'TLER,  7?..    One  who  rustles.    . 
RUS'TLING,  (rus'ling,)  ppr.  or  a.    Making  the  sound 

of  silk  cloth  when  rubbed. 
RUS'TLING,  n.    A  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 

as  a  brushing  among  dry  leaves  or  straw. 
RUST'Y,  a.   Covered  or  affected  with  rust ;  as,  a  r-usfy 

knife  or  sword. 

2.  Dull ;  impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use. 

Skak. 

3.  Surly  ;  morose.  Guardian 

4.  Covered  with  foul  or  extraneous  matter. 
RUT,  n.     [Fr.  rut ;  Arm.  rut,  the  verb,  rudal,  rutein  ; 

probably  allied  to  G.  retzen,  to  excite,  or  Sw.  ryta,  to 
bellow.] 
The  copulation  of  deer. 
RUT,  v.  i.    To  lust,  as  deer. 
RUT,  7i.     [It.  rotaia,  from  L.  rota,  a  wheel.] 

The  track  of  a  wheel. 
RUT,  v.  t.     To  cut  or  penetrate  in  ruts,  as  roads. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on  the  soil  with  a  spade.  Gardner. 
_  3.  To  cover.  Dryden. 

Ru'TA-Ba'GA,  7t.     The  Swedish  turnip,  or  Brassica 

campestris. 
RtjTH,   7i.    [from  rue.]     Mercy  ;  pity  ;    tenderness  ; 
sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.     [Obs.]     Fairfax. 
2.  Misery;  sorrow.     [Obs.]  '  Spenser. 

ROTH'FUL,  a.     Rueful  ;  woful ;  sorrowful.     [Obs.] 

2.  Merciful.     [Obs.]  [Carew. 

ROTH'FUL-LY,  ado.    Wofully  ;  sadly.     [  Obs.] 

Knolles. 
2.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 
ROTH'LESS,  a.   Cruel;  pitiless;  barbarous;  insensi- 
ble to  the  miseries  of  others. 

Their  rage  the  hostile  bands  restrain,  1tf 

All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main.  Pope. 

ROTH'LESS-LY,  ado.  Without  pity ;  cruelly  ;  barbar- 
ously. 
RuTH'LESS-NESS,  7i.      Want  of  compassion;    in- 
sensibility to  the  distresses  of  others. 
RU'TIL,      )  7i.      An   ore  of  titanium  of   a  reddish- 
RO'TILE,  j     brown    color,   sometimes  passing  into 
red.    It  occurs  usually  in  prismatic  crystals,  some 
times  massive.  Dana. 

RO'TI-LANT,  a.      [L.  rutilans,  rutilo,  to  shine  ;    per- 
haps from  the  root  of  red,  ruddy.] 
Shining.  Evelyn. 

RU'TI-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  rutilo.] 

To  shine  ;  to  emit  rays  of  light.     [Not  used.]  Ure. 
RUT'TED,  pp.    Cut  or  penetrated  in  ruts.     [See  the 


''TE 
Ride.] 


RUT'TER, 


[G.   reiter,   D.  ruiter,   a  rider.     See 


A  horseman  or  trooper.     [Not  in  use.] 

RUT'TER-KIN,  n.     A   word   of  contempt ;    an  old 
craftv  fox  or  beguiler.    [Not  in  use.] 

RUT'f  I-ER,  7i.     [Fr.  routier,  from  route.] 

Direction  of  the  road  or  course  at  sea  ;  an  old  trav- 
eler acquainted  with  roads  ;  an  old  soldier.  [Not  in 
use.]  Cotgrave. 

RUT'TING  ppr  or  a.    Copulating  or  breeding.     [See 
the  verb.] 

RUT'TISH,  a.  [from  rut]  Lustful ;  libidinous.    Skak. 

RUT'TISH-NESS,  71.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ruttish. 

RUT'TLE,  for  Rattle,  is  not  much  used.    Burnet. 

RY-AC'O-LITE,  71.     [Gr.  pv„(  and  \t8oS.] 

A  species  of  glassy  feldspar.  Dana. 

RV'AL,  71.     A  coin.     [See  Rial.] 

RY'DER,  71.    A  clause  added  to  a  bill  in  parliament 
[See  Rider  and  Ride.] 

RYE,  (rt,)  7t.     [Sax.  ryge ;  D.  rogge ;  G.  rocken ;  Dan. 


An  esculent  grain  of  the  genus  Secale,  of  a  qual- 
ity inferior  to  wheat,  but  a  species  of  grain  easily 
cultivated,  and  constituting  a  large  portion  of  bread 
stuff. 
2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Ainsworlh. 

RYE'-GUASS,  71.  A  popular  name  of  Lolium  perenne, 
a  grass-like  plant,  which  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
cattle  in  England  ;  also  of  Hordeum  niurinum,  a 
species  of  barley.  Loudon. 

RY'OT,  71.  In  Hindoostan,  a  peasant ;  a  cultivator  of 
the  soil ;  a  renter  of  land  by  a  lease  which  is  consid- 
ered as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  sur- 
veys and  valuations.  AsiaU  Res.    P.  Cyc. 
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STHE  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
j  a  sibilant  articulation,  and  numbered  among  the 
semi-vowels.  It  represents  the  hissing  made  by 
driving  the  breath  between  the  end  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above  the  upper 
teeth.  It  has  two  uses  :  one  to  express  a  mere  hiss- 
ing, as  in  Sabbath,  sack,  sin,  this,  thus  ;  the  other  a  vo- 
cal hissing,  precisely  like  that  of  z,  as  in  muse,  wise, 
pronounced  muic,  wiie.  It  generally  has  its  hissing 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  all  proper  English  words, 
but  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  its  sound  is  to 
be  known  only  by  usage.  In  a  few  words  it  is  si- 
lent, as  in  isle  and  viscount. 

In  abbreviations,  S.  stands  for  sneirtas,  society,  or 
socius,  fellow  ;  as,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  medical  prescriptions,  S.  A.  signifies  secun- 
dum artem,  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancin/ts,  S.  stands  for  Sextus  ;  Sp. 
for  Spurius ;  S.  C.  for  senatus  consultum  ,■  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
for  senatus  popnlusque  Romanus ;  S.  S.  S.  for  stratum 
super  stratum,  one  layer  ahove  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.  for  si  vales,  bene  est,  ego  quoque 

As  a  numeral,  S.  denoted  seven.  In  the  Italian  mu- 
sk, S.  signifies  solo.  In  boolis  of  navigation,  and  in 
common  usage,  S.  stands  for  south  ;  S.  E.  for  south- 
east j  S.  IV,  for  south-west ;  S.  S.  E.  for  south-south- 
east ;  S.  S.-  W.  for  south-south-west,  &c. 

SA'BA-ISM.     See  Sab.anism. 

SAB'A-OTH,  n.  [Heb.  nitox,  armies,  from  N3X,  to 
assemble,  to  fight.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive,  to 
urge  or  crowd.] 

Armies  ;  a  word  used,  Rom.  ix.  29,  James  v.  4, 
"  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  n.  [from  Sabbath.]  One  who  re- 
gards the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  holy,  agreeably 
to  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  dec- 
alogue. There  were  Christians  in  the  early  church, 
who  held  this  opinion  ;  and  one  sect  of  Baptists, 
commonly  called  S<::u  nih-du/j  Baptists,  do  so  now. 
2.  A  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath.      [Murdoch. 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  or 
to  the  tenets  of  Sabbatarians.  Murdoch. 

SAB-BA-TArRI-AN-ISiI,  n.  The  tenets  of  Sabbata- 
rians. Bp.  Ward. 

SAB'BATH,  B.t  [Heb.  na»,  to  cease,  to  rest;  as  a 


noun,  cessation,  rest,  L.  sabbatum  ;  Ar.  i_u«  sab- 
ata.] 

1.  The  day  which  God  appointed  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest  from  all  secular  labor  or  employments, 
and  to  be  kept  holy  and  consecrated  to  his  service 
and  worship.  This  was  originally  the  seventli  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  God  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation  ;  and  this  day  is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews  and  some  Christians  as  the  Sabbath.  But 
the  Christian  church  very  early  began,  and  still  con- 
tinue, to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  that  day, 
by  which  the  work  of  redemption  was  completed. 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  Lord's  day.  The  heathen 
nations  in  the  north  of  Europe  dedicated  this  day  to 
the  sun,  and  hence  their  Christian  descendants  con- 
tinue to  call  the  day  Sunday.  But  in  the  United 
States,  Christians  have  to  a  great  extent  discarded 
the  heathen  name,  and  adopted  the  Jewish  name 
Sabbath.  Sabbath  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
Sunday.  Sunday  is  the  mere  name  of  the  day;  Sab- 
bath is  the  name  of  the  institution.  Sunday  is  the 
Sabbath  of  Christians  ;  Saturday  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews. 

2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow  ;  time  of  rest. 
Peaceful  sleep  out  (he  Sabbath  of  the  tomb.  Pope. 

3.  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites.     Lev 

XXV. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK-ER,  n.  [Sabbath  and  break.] 
One  who  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  violating  the  laws 
of  God  or  man  which  enjoin  the  religious  observance 
of  that  day. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK-ING,  n.  A  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  violating  the  injunction  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  or  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state 
which  require  the  observance  of  that  day  as  holy 
time.  All  unnecessary  secular  labor,  visiting,  trav- 
eling, sports,  amusements,  and  the  like,  are  consid- 
ered as  Sabbath-breaking. 

SAB'BATH-LESS,  a.    Without  intermission  of  labor. 

SAB-BAT'IC,  (a.       [Fr.   fabbatique ;    L.   sabbati- 

SAB-BAT'IC-AL,  (      cus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabbath. 

2.  Resembling  the  Sabbath  ;  enjoying  or  bringing 
of  labor.  Gregory. 
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Sabbatical  year,  in  the  Jewish  economy,  was  every 
seventh  year,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  suffer  their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  lie 
without  tillage,  and  the  year  next  following  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year  in  succession,  that  is,  every 
fiftieth  year,  was  the  jubilee,  which  was  also  a  year 
of  rest  to  the  lands,  and  a  year  of  redemption  or  re- 
lease.   Lev.  xxv. 

SAB'BA-TISM,  n.     Rest;  intermission  of  labor. 

SA-Bg'AN.     See  Parian. 

Sa'BE-ISM,  n.     The  same  as  Sabianism.     D'Anville. 


SA-BELL'IAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Sabellius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Ptolemais,  in  the  third  century,  who  main- 
tained that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead, 
and  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  differ- 
ent powers,  operations,  or  offices  of  the  one  God  the 
Father.  He  was  thought  not  to  make  the  distinction 
in  the  Trinity  broad  enough,  while  Alius  was  thought 
to  make  it  too  great.  Murdoch. 

SA-BELL'IAN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of 
Sabellius.     [See  Sabellian.]  Barrow. 

SA'BER,  )  n.     [Fr.  sabre;  Arm.  sabrenn,  sciabla ;  Sp. 

Sa'BRE,  (     sable ;    D.    sabel ;    G.    sdbcl.      ttu,    Ar. 


SAC 


sabba,  to  t 


[  pp.    Struck  or  killed  with  a  saber. 


A  sword  or  cimetar  with  a  broad  and  heavy  blade, 
thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little  -urved  toward  the 
point ;  a  falchion.  Encyc. 

Saber-tasche,  (tash.)  [G.  tascne,  a  pocket.]  A 
leathern  case  or  pocket  worn  by  a  cavalry  officer  at 
the  left  side,  suspended  from  the  sword  belt. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
SA'BER, )  v.  t.    To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a  saber.  A 
SA'BRE, )      small   party  was  surprised  at  night,  and 

almost  every  man  sabered. 
3A'BER-£D. 
SA'BRED, 

sa' brin'g  G'  |  ppr-   StrikinS  or  kininS  with  a  saber- 

SA'BI-AN,   j  a.    Pertaining  to  Saba,  in  Arabia,  cel- 

SA-Be'AN,  \     ebratetl  for  producing  aromatic  plants. 

SA'BI-AN,  a.    [Heb.  N3S,  an  army  or  host.] 

The  Sabian  worship  or  religion  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Edin.  Encyc. 

SA'BI-AN,  n.    A  worshiper  of  the  sun. 

SA'BI-AN-ISM,  n.  That  species  of  idolatry  which 
consisted  in  worshiping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
This  idolatry  existed  in  Uhnldea  or  Persia  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  and  was  propagated  by  the  in- 
habitants who  migrated  westward  into  Europe,  and 
continued  among  our  ancestors  till  they  embraced 
the  Christian  religion. 

SAB'INE,  n.  A  plant ;  usually  written  Savin,  which 
see. 

2.  A  small  fish,  which  is  sometimes  preserved  in 
oil  for  food. 

Sa'BLE,  (sa'bl,)n.*  [Russ.  sobol ;  G.  zobrl;  Sw.  Han. 
and  1).  sahrl;  Fr.  zibrline  :  It.  zibrllinn  :  Sp.  crbrlliua  ; 
L.  zoboia  or  zobola,  an  ermine.  This  w1)rd  and  the  an- 
imal were  probably  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  till  a  late  period.  Jornandes  mentions  the 
sending  to  Rome,  in  the  fitli  century, saphilinas  pellcs, 
sable  skins  ;  and  Marco  Polo  calls  them  libdines  and 
zombolines.     Pennant,  1.  93.] 

1.  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal ;  a  small  an- 
imal of  the  weasel  family,  the  Mustela  or  Martes 
zibellina,  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  America 
and  Asia.  It  resembles  the  marten,  but  has  a  longer 
head  and  ears.  Its  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  valua- 
ble, consists  of  a  downy  nnder-wool,  with  a  dense 
coat  of  hair  overtopped  by  another  still  longer;  this 
upper  covering  will  lie  in  any  direction,  backward  or 
forward  ;  and  a  skin  is  valued  in  proportion  as  this 
coat  is  abundant,  black,  and  glossv. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable.  [Jardinc'sJYat.  Lib. 
SA'BLE,  a.  *  [Fr. ;  Q.u.  Gr.  £o0os,  darkness.    Seethe 

noun.] 

Black  ;  dark  ;  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or  in  heraldry  ; 
as,  Night  with  her  sable  mantle  ;  the  sable  throne  of 
Night. 

SA'BLE-STOL-ED,  a.  Wearing  a  sable  stole  or  vest- 
ment. Milton. 

SAB'LIERE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  sable,  sand,  L.  sabulum.] 

1.  A  sand-pit.     [JVot  much  used.]  Bailey. 

2.  In  carpentry,  a  piece  of  timbei  as  long,  but  not 
so  thick,  as  a  beam.     [  Obs.]  Owilt. 

SA-B6T',  (si-bo',)  n.  *  [Fr.  sabot;  Sp.  zapato.] 

A  wooden  shoe.     [Not  English.] 
SA'BRE.     See  Saber. 


Bramhall. 


[from    sabulous.]     baimuiess ; 


SAB-II-LOS'I-TY, 

grittiness. 
SAB'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  sabulosus,  from  sabulum,  sand.] 

Sandy  ;  gritty. 
SAC,  ;i.     [Sax.  sac,  saca,  sace  or  sacu,  contention.  This 

is  the  English  Sake,  which  see.] 

1.  In  English  low,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lord 
of  a  manor,  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines.  Cowel. 

2.  In  natural  history,  a  bag  or  receptacle  for  a 
liquid.     [See  Sack.] 

SA'CAR.     See  Saker. 

SAC-CADE',  7i.     [Fr.,  a  jerk.] 

A  sudden,  violent  check  of  a  horse  by  drawing  or 
twitching  the  reins  on  a  sudden  and  with  one  pull ; 
a  correction  used  when  the  horse  bears  heavy  on  the 
hand.     It  should  be  used  discreetly.  Encyc. 

SACCATE,  a.     [L.  saccus.] 

In  botany,  having  the  form  of  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  fur- 
nished with  a  has  or  pouch  ;  as  a  petal,  &c. 

SAC-CHAR'IC  ACID,  n.  An  uucrystallizable  acid 
pr  duct,  formed  along  with  oxalic  acid  during  the 
action  of  nitric  arid  on  sugar.  Brande. 

SAC-eHA-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  sugar  ;  as,  sacchariferous  canes.  The 
maple  is  a  sacchariferous  tree. 

SAC-CHART-Ftf,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  sugar.      Ure. 

SACCHA-RINE,  a.  [from  Ar.  Pers.  sakar;  Gr. 
aaK\ao  ;  L.  saccharum,  sugar.] 

Pertaining  to  sugar  ,  having  the  qualities  of  sugar ; 
as,  a  saccharine  taste ;  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
cane  juice. 

SACCHA-ROID,         )  a.      [Gr.    caK\ap    and    ciSoc, 

SAC-CHA-ROID'AL,  (      likeness.] 

Having  a  texture  resembling  sugar;  most  com- 
monly, but  not  always,  loaf-sugar. 

SAC  CHA-ROM'E-TER,  n.    [L.  saccharum,  sugar.and 

USTO0V.] 


;  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  in  the  juice  of  a  plant,  or  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  brewers'  and  distillers' 

SAC-CHO-LACTATE,  n.    In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  saccholactic  acid  "with  a  base. 
Fourcroy. 
SAC-CHO-LACTIC,  a.    [L.   saccharum,  sugar,  and 
lac,  milk.] 

A  term  in  chemistry,  denoting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk;  now  called  mucic  acid. 

Fourcroy.      Urt. 
SACCULE,  7i.     A  little  sack. 

SAC-ER-Do'TAL,  a.  [L.  sacerdotalis,  from  sacerdos, 
a  priest.     See  Sacred.] 

Pertaining  to  priests  or  the  priesthood  ;  priestly  ; 
as,   sacerdotal   dignity;    sacerdotal  functions  or  gar- 
ments ;  sacerdotal  character.  Stillingfleet. 
SAC-ER-DO'TAL-ISM,  n.    The  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood. 
SAC-ER-Do'TAL-LY,  adv.      In  a  sacerdotal  manner. 
SACH'EL,  71.     [L.  sacculus,  dim.  of  saccus ;  W.  sacell ; 
Fr.  sachet.] 

A  small  sack  or  bag ;  a  hag  in  which  lawyers  and 
children  carry  papers  and  hooks. 
SA'CHEM,  7i.     In  America,  a  chief  among  some  of  the 

native  Indian  tribes.     [See  Sagamore.] 
SA'CHEM-DOM,  n.    The  government  or  jurisdiction 

of  a  sachem.  Dwight. 

SACK,  7i.  [Sax.  scec,  snee  ;  D.  zak,  sek  ;  G.  sack  ;  Dan. 
seek;  Sw.  sack;  W.  sag ;  Ir.  sac  ;  Corn  zah;  Arm. 
sach  :  Fr.  sac  :  It.  sacco  ;  Sp.  saco,  saca  ;  Port,  saco, 
sacco ;  L.  saccus;  Gr.  ookko; ;  Hungarian,  saak; 
Slav,  shakcl;    Heb.  pV.     See  the  verb  to  Sack.] 

A  bag,  usually  a  large  cloth  bag,  used  for  holding 
and  conveying  corn,  small  wares,  wool,  cotton,  hops, 
and  the  like.     Gen.  xlii. 

Sack  of  wool,  in  commerce,  contains  26  stone  of  14 
lbs  each,  or  3ti4  pounds.  McCulloch. 

A  sack  of  cotton,  contains  usually  about  300  lbs., 
but  it  may  he  from  150  to  400  pounds. 

Sack  of  earth,  in  fortification,  is  a  canvas  bag  filled 
with  earth,  used  in  making  retrenchments  in  haste. 
Encyc 
2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels.  Johnson. 

SACK,  ».     [Fr.  sec,  seche,  dry.] 

1.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind,  supposed  to  be 
sherry.  Shak.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  kind  of  sweet 
wine.  P.  Cyc. 

SACK,  7i.  [L.  sagum,  whence  Gr.  oayoc.  But  the 
word  is  Celtic  or  Teutonic  ;  W.  sxgan,  a  covering,  a 
cloak.] 

Among  our  rude  ancestors,  a  kind  of  cloak  of  a 
square  form,  worn  over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and 
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fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  orig- 
inally made  of  skin,  afterward  of  wool.  [See  Varro, 
Slrabo,  Cluver,  Bockurt.]  In  modern  times,  this  name 
lias  been  given  to  a  woman's  g;n  incut,  a  gown  with 
loose  plaits  on  the  back,  and  also  to  a  loose  outer 
garment  worn  by  men. 

SACK,  v    t.    To  put  in  a  sack  or  in  bags. 

Betterton. 

SACK,  v.  t.  [Arm  sacqa;  Ir.  sacham,  to  attack;  Sp. 
and  Port,  saqucur,  to  plunder  or  pillage  ;  Sp.  to  ran- 
Gack  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacar,  to  pull  out,  extort,  dispos- 
sess ;  It.  saccheggiare,  to  sack  ;  Fr.  saccager,  to  pil- 
lage ;  succade,  a  jerk,  a  sudden  pull.  From  com- 
paring this  word  and  sack,  a  bag,  in  several  lan- 
guages, it.  appears  that  they  are  both  from  one  root, 
and  that  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  pull,  draw  ; 
hence  suck,  a  bag,  is  a  tie,  that  which  is  tied  or  drawn 
together  ;  and  sack,  to  pillage,  is  to  pull,  to  strip,  that 
is,  to  take  away  by  violence.  See  Class  Sg,  No.  5, 
15,  16,  18,  30,  74,  77,  &c] 

To  plunder  or  pillage,  as  a  town  or  city.  Rome  was 
twice  taken  and  sacked  in  the  reign  of  one  pope.  This 
word  is  never,  I  believe,  applied  to  the  robbing  of 
persons,  or  pillaging  of  single  houses,  but  to  the  pil- 
laging of  towns  and  cities;  and  as  towns  are  usually 
or  often  sacked.,  when  taken  by  assault,  the  word 
may  sometimes    include  the  sense   of   taking    by 
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SACK,  n.  The  pillage  or  plunder  of  a  town  or  city  ; 
or  the  storm  and  plunder  of  a  town  ;  as,  the  sack  of 
Troy.  Drydcn. 

SACK' AGE,  n.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm  and  pil- 
laging. Roscoe. 

SACK'BUT,  n.  [Sp.  sacabuche,  the  tube  or  pipe  of  a 
pump,  and  a  sackbut ;  Port,  sacabuxa  or  sacifuebuzo ; 
Fr.  saqucbute.  The  Dutch  call  it  schuif-trompet,  the 
shove-trumpet,  the  trumpet  that  may  be  drawn  out  or 
shortened.  Sack,  then,  is  of  the  same  family  as  the 
preceding  word,  signifying  to  pull  or  draw.  The 
last  syllable  is  the  L.  buzus.] 

A  wind  instrument  of  music ;  a  kind  of  trumpet, 
so  contrived  that  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
according  to  the  tone  required ;  said  to  be  the  same 
as  the  trombone.  Brande. 

SACK'€LOTII,  n.  [sack  and  cloth.)  Cloth  of  which 
sacks  are  made  ;  coarse  cloth.  This  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  cloth  or  garment  worn 
in  mourning,  distress,  or  mortification. 

Gird  you  wilh  sackcloth  and  mourn  before  Abuer.  — 2  Sam.  iii. 
Esth.  iv.    Job  xvi. 

SACK'CLOTH-jED,  (-klothd,)  a.  Clothed  in  sack- 
cloth. Hall. 

SACK'.ED,  (sakt,)  pp.  Pillaged  ;  stormed  and  plun- 
dered. 

SACK'ER,  n.    One  that  takes  a  town  or  plunders  it. 

SACK'FIJL,  n.     A  full  sack  or  bag.  Swift. 

SACK'ING,  ppr.  Taking  by  assault  and  plundering 
or  pillaging. 

SACK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm  and  pil- 
laging. 

SACK'ING,  n.     [Sax.  sitccivg,  from  smc,  sacc] 

1.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  or  bags  are  made. 

2.  The  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead for  supporting  the  bed. 

SACK'LESS,  a.  [Sax.  sacleas,  from  sac,  contention, 
and  leas,  less.] 

Quiet ;  peaceable ;  not  quarrelsome  ;  harmless  ; 
innocent.     [Local] 

SACK-POS'SET,   n.      [sack  and   posset]      A  posset 
made  of  sack,  milk,  and  some  other  ingredients. 
Swift. 

SACRA-MENT,  7t..t  [Fr.  sacrement;  It.  and  Sp.  Sac- 
ramento ;  from  L.  sacramentum,  an  oath,  from  sacer, 
sacred.] 

1.  Among  ancient  Christian  writers,  a  mystery. 
[Mt  in  use.] 

2.  An  oath  ;  a  ceremony  producing  an  obligation  ; 
but  not  used  in  this  general  sense. 

3.  In  present  usage,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  or  more  particularly,  a 
solemn  religious  ordinance  enjoined  by  Christ,  the 
head  uf  the  Christian  church,  to  be  observed  by  his 
followers,  by  which  their  special  relation  to  him  is 
created,  or  their  obligations  to  him  renewed  and  rat- 
ified. The  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
have  long  held  to  seven  sacraments,  viz.,  baptism, 
confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unc- 
tion, holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  The  Protestants 
maintain  that  there  are  only  two  sacraments,  viz., 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Thus  baptism  is 
called  a  sacrament,  for  by  it  persons  are  separated 
from  the  world,  brought  into  Christ's  visible  church, 
and  laid  under  particular  obligations  to  obey  his  pre- 
cepts. The  eucharist,  or  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  also  a  sacrament,  for  by  commemorating 
the  death  and  dying  love  of  Christ,  Christians  avow 
their  special  relation  to  him,  and  renew  their  obliga- 
tions to  be  faithful  to  their  divine  Master.  When 
we  use  sacrament  without  any  qualifying  word,  we 
mean  by  it, 

4.  The  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper.  Addison. 


SAC'RA-MENT,  v.  t.  To  bind  by  an  oath.  [Not 
used.]  Laud. 

SAC-RA-MENT'AL,  a.    Constituting  a  sacrament  or 

pertaining  to  it ;  as,  sacramental  rites  or  elements. 

2.  Bound  by  oath  ;  as,  the  sacramental  host. 

SAC-RA-MENT'AL,  a.  That  which  relates  to  a  sac- 
rament. Morton. 

SAC-RA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
sacrament.  mil. 

SAC-RA-MEN-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  rejects  either 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  sac- 
rament of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper.     Murdoch. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  n.  An  ancient  book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  written  by  Pope  Gelasius, 
and  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged  by  St.  Gregory, 
in  which  were  contained  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies practiced  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 
Encyc. 
2.  A  sacramentarian  ;  a  term  of  reproach  formerly 
applied  by  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

Stapleton, 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,        \  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sac- 

SA€-RA-MEN-TA'RI-AN,  \  rament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  or  to  the  sacramentarians.  Murdock. 

SA-€RA'RI-UM,  n.  [L.]  A  sort  of  family  chapel  in 
the  houses  of  the  Romans,  devoted  to  some  particular 
divinity.  Mines. 

SA'CRATE,  v.  t.     [L  sacro.]    To  consecrate.    [Obs.] 

SA'CRE.    See  Sakeb. 

Sa'CRED,  a.  [Fr.  sacri;  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  sacro; 
from  L.  sacer,  sacred,  holy,  cursed,  damnable  ;  W» 
segyr,  that  keeps  apart,  from  sSg,  that  is,  without 
access ;  segru,  to  secrete,  to  separate.  We  here  see 
the  connection  between  Sacredness  and  Secrecy. 
The  sense  is,  removed  or  separated  from  that  which  is 
common,  vulgar,  polluted,  or  open,  public  ;  and  ac- 
cursed is,  separated  from  society  or  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  rejected,  banished.] 

1.  Holy  ;  pertaining  to  God  or  to  his  worship ;  sep- 
arated from  con.jion,  secular  uses,  and  consecrated 
to  God  and  his  vice ;  as,  a  sacred  place  ;  a  sacred 
day ;  a  sacred  feast ;  sacred  service  ;  sacred  orders. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  and  containing  religious 
precepts  ;  as,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

3.  Narrating  or  writing  facts  respecting  God  and 
holy  things  ;  as,  a  sacred  historian. 

4.  Relating  to  religion  or  the  worship  of  God  ;  used 
for  religious  purposes  ;  as,  sacred  songs ;  sacred  mu- 
sic ;  sacred  history. 

5.  Consecrated  ;  dedicated  ;  devoted  ;  with  to. 

A  temple  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

6.  Entitled  to  reverence  ;  venerable. 

Poet  and  saint  to  thee  alone  were  given, 

The  two  most  sacred  names  uf  earth  and  heaven.        Cowley. 

7.  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  to  a  superior  be- 
ing ;  as,  sacred  honor  or  promise. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.  Dryden. 

Sacred  majesty.  In  this  title,  sacred  has  no  definite 
meaning,  of  it  is  blasphemy. 

Sacred  place,  in  the  civil  law,  is  that  where  a  de- 
ceased person  is  buried. 
SA'eRED-LY,  adv.  Religiously;  with  due  reverence, 
as  of  something  holy  or  consecrated  to  God  ;  as,  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  sacredly  ;  the  day  is  sacredly  kept. 
2.  Inviolably  ;  strictly  ;  as,  to  observe  one's  word 
sacredly ;  a  secret  to  be  sacredly  kept. 
SA'€RED-NESS,  n.     The  state   of  being  sacred,  or 
consecrated  to  God,  to  his  worship,  or  to  religious 
uses  ;  holiness  ;  sanctity  ;  as,  the   sacredness  of  the 
sanctuary  or  its  worship  ;  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  sWcredness  of  the  clerical  office. 

2.  Inviolableness ;   as,  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
vows  or  of  a  trust. 
SA-eRIF'I€,         (   a.      [L.    sacrificus.      See    Sacri- 
SA-CRIF'ie-AL,  j       fice.J     - 

Employed  in  sacrifice.  Johnson. 

SA-CRIF'ie-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  offered  in 
sacrifice.     [Ill-formed,  harsh,  and  not  used.]     Brown. 
SA-CRIF'IC-ANT,  n.     [L.  sacrificans.] 

One  that  offers  a  sacrifice.  HallywcU. 

SAC-RI-FI-eA'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  sacrificateur.] 

A  sacrificer ;  one  that  offers  a  sacrifice.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

SA-CRIF'ie-A-TO-RY,  a.    Offering  sacrifice. 

Sherwood. 
SACRI-FICE,  (sak're-flze,)  v.  U      [L.  sacrifice ;  Fr. 
sacrifier ;  Sp.  sacrificar ;  It.  sacrificare ;  L.  sacer,  sa- 
cred, and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  immolate  or  consume,  partially  or  wholly, 
on  the  altar  of  God,  either  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
or  to  procure  favor,  or  to  express  thankfulness;  as, 
to  sacrifice  an  ox  or  a  lamb.    2  Sam.  vi. 

2.  To  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  something;  as,  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity.  We 
should  never  sacrifice  health  to  pleasure,  nor  integrity 
to  fame. 

3.  To  devote  with  loss. 

Condemned  to  sacrifice  his  childish  yeans 

To  babbling  ignorance  and  to  empty  fears.  Prior. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 


SACRIFICE,  v.  i.      To   make  offerings  to  God  of 
things  consumed  on  the  altar.     Ezud.  iii. 

SACRI-FICE,   (sak're-ttze,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sacri- 
Jicium.] 

1.  An  animal  or  any  other  thing  presented  to  God 
and  burned  on  the  altar,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  power  and  providence,  or  to  make  atonement  for 
sin,  appease  his  wrath,  or  conciliate  his  favor,  or  to 
express  thankfulness  for  his  benefits.  Animals 
offered  in  sacrifice  are  called  victims;  sacrifices  in 
which  no  blood  is  shed,  are  called  unbloody  sacrifices. 
Sacrifices  are  expiatory,  impctratory,  and  cucharistical ; 
that  is,  atoning  for  sin,  seeking  favor,  or  expressing 
thanks.  A  sacrifice  differs  from  an  oblation,  by  being 
consumed  partially  or  wholly  on  the  altar  ;  whereas, 
the  oblation  is  only  consecrated  to  God  or  to  a  relig- 
ious use,  as  tithes,  first  fruits,  or  contributions  for 
religious  purposes.  Sucnjic-s  have  been  common  to 
most  nations,  and  have  been  offered  to  false  gods,  as 
well  as  by  the  Israelites  to  Jehovah. 

Human  sacrifices,  the  killing  and  offering  of  human 
beings  to  deities,  have  been  practiced  by  some  barba- 


My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be.  Addison. 

3.  Destruction,  surrender,  or  loss  made  or  incurred 
for  gaining  some  object,  or  for  obliging  another ;  as, 
the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  pleasure,  or  of  pleasure  to 
interest. 

4.  Anv  thing  destroyed. 

SACRI-FIC-£D,  (sak'ie-flzd,)  pp.  Offered  to  God 
upon  an  altar ;  destroyed,  surrendered,  or  suffered 
to  be  lost. 

SACRI-FIC-ER,  (sak're-flz-er,)  n.  One  that  sacri- 
fices or  immolates.  Dryden. 

SAC-RI-FI"CIAL,  (sak-re-fish'al,)  a.  Performing 
sacrifice;  included  in  sacrifice;  consisting  in  sacri- 
fice. Shak.     Taylor. 

SACRI-FIC-ING,  (sak're-fiz-ing,)  ppr.  Offering  to 
God  upon  an  altar;  surrendering,  or  suffering  to  be 
lost ;  destroying. 

SACRI-LEGE,  (lej,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sacrilegium; 
sacer,  sacred,  and  lego,  in  lake  nr  ■  e  al.] 

The  crime  of  violating  or  profaning  sacred  things ; 
or  the  alienating  to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes 
what  has  been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious persons  or  uses. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 

Wilh  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

SAC-RI-LE'GIOUS,  a.     [L.  sacrilegus.] 

1.  Violating  sacred  things  ;  polluted  with  the  crime 
of  sacrilege. 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  sacrilege  ;  as,  a  sacrilegious  attempt 
or  act. 

SA€-RI-LE'GIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  sacrilege  ;  in  vio- 
lation of  sacred  things  ;   as,  sacrilegiously  invading 
the  property  of  a  church. 
SA€-R[-LE'GIOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
sacrilegious. 
2.  Disposition  to  sacrilege.  Scott. 

SACRI-LE-GIST,  n.    One  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

Spelman. 
SA'CRING,  ppr.     [from  Fr.  sacrer.] 

Consecrating.     [Nut.  in  use.]  Temple.     Shak. 

SA'CRING-BELL,  7t.  A  small  bell  used  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  service  of  the  mass  ;  called  also 
Saints'  Bell,  or  Mass  Bell. 

Sliak.     Oloss.  of  Jlrchit 

SA'CRIST,  n,    A  sacristan  ;   a  person  retained  in  a 

cathedral  to  copy  out  music  for  the  choir,  and  take 

care  of  the  books.  Busby. 

SACRIST-AN,  7i.     [Fr.  sacristaiv  ;  It.  sacristano;  Sp. 

sacristan  ;  from  L.  sacer,  sacred.] 

An  officer  of  the  church  who  has  the  care  of  the 
utensils  or  movables  of  the  church.    It  is  now^or- 
rupted  into  Sexton. 
SACRIST- Y,  n.     [Fr.  sacristie  ;  Sp.  and  It.  sacristia; 
from  L.  sacer,  sacred.] 

An  apartment  in  a  church  where  the  sacred  uten- 
sils, vestments,  ice,  are  kept ;  now  called  the  Ves- 
try. Dryden.    Addison. 
SACROSANCT,  a.     [L.  sacrosanctus ;  sacer  and  sane- 
tas,  holy.] 
Sacred  ;  inviolable.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 
SAD,  a.     [In  W.  sad  signifies  wise,  prudent,  sober, 
permanent.     It  is  probable  this  word  is  from  the  root 
ot  set.    I  have  not  found  the  word,  in  the  English 


■ 


:  joyful  . 


2.  Habitually   melancholy ;    gloomy ;    not  gay  or 
cheerful. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread.  Pop*. 

3.  Downcast ;   gloomy  ;   having  the   external  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow  ;  as,  a  sad  countenance.  Matt.  vi. 

4.  Serious  ;  grave  ;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile. 

l.ady  Catherine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman.  Bacon. 
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5.  Afflictive  ;  calamitous  ;  causing  sorrow 
sad  accident ;  a  sad  misfortune. 

6.  Dark-colored. 
Woad,  or  wade,  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 

tad  colors. 
[  This  sense  is,  /  believe,  entirely  obsolete.] 

7.  Bad  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  a  sad  husband.  [Colloquial.] 

8.  Heavy  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous.  [Addison. 
"With  that  his  hand  more  tad  than  lump  of  lead.        Spenser. 

[Ods.] 

9.  Close ;  firm ;  cohesive  ;  opposed  to  Light  or 
Friable. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  cad.    [06s.]    Mortimer. 
[The  two  latter  senses  indicate  that  the  primary 
sense  is  set,  fixed  ;  W.  sadiaw,  to  make  firm.] 
SAD'D-EN,  (sad'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  sad  or  sorrowful  ; 
also,  to  make  melancholy  or  gloomy.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  dark-colored.     [Obs.] 

3.  To  make  heavy,  firm,  or  cohesive. 

Marl  is  binding,    ml  sa'!t(e,,in«  ol  l.uid  is  the  great  prejudice  it 
doth  to  clay  lands.     [06s.]  Mortimer. 

SAD'D-EN-ED,  pp.    Made  sad  or  gloomy. 
SAD'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Making  sad  or  gloomy. 
SAD'DER,   n.      An    abridgment   or  summary  of  the 

Zendavesta  in  the  modern 
SAD'DER,  a.;  comp.  of  Sad, 
SAD'DEST,  a. ;  snperl.  of  Sad. 
SAD'DLE,  (sad'l,)  n.     [Sax.  sadel,  sadl ;  D.  zadel ;  G. 

sattel ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  sadel  ;  W.  sadell ,-  Ir.  sadkall ; 

Russ.  sedlo  or  siedlo ;   from  the  root  of  sit,  set,  L. 

sedeo,  sedile.] 

1.  A  seat  to  be  placed  on  a  horse's  back  for  the 
rider  to  sit  on.  Saddles  are  variously  made,  as  the 
common  saddle  and  the  hunting-saddle,  and  for  fe- 
males the  side-saddle. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  cleat  or  block  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  lower  yard-arms  to  retain  the  studding-sail- 
booms  in  their  place.  The  name  is  given  also  to 
other  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  out ;  as,  the  saddle  of 
the  bowsprit.  Totten. 

A  saddle  of  venison,  or  mutton ,  consists  of  the  ribs  on 
both  sides,  not  separated  through  the  back-bone. 
SAD'DLE,  v.  t.    To  put  a  saddle  on. 

Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  swldled  his  ass. — Gen. 

2.  To  load  ;  to  fix  a  burden  on  ;  as,  to  be  saddled 

with  the  expense  of  limits  and  highways. 
SAD'DLE-BACK-£D,  (sad'1-bakt,)  a.     Having  a  low 

back  and  an  elevated  neck  and  head,  as  a  horse. 
SAD'DLE-BAGS,  n.  pi.      Bags,  usually   of  leather, 

united  by  straps,  for  carriage  on  horseback,  one  bag 

on  each  side. 
SAD'DLE-BOW,  n.     [Sax.  sadl-boga.] 

The  bows  of  a  saddle,  or  the  pieces  which  form 

the  front. 
SAD'DLE-CLOTH,  n.     A  cloth  under  a  saddle,  and 

extending  out  behind  ;  the  housing. 
SAD'DLED,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  saddle;  loaded. 


SAD'DLER-Y,  n.    The  materials  for  making  saddles 
and  harnesses. 

2.  The  articles  nsnally  offered  for  sale  in  a  sad- 
dler's shop.  Booth. 

3.  The  trade  or  employment  of  a  saddler. 
SAD'DLE-SHaP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.     In  geology,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  strata  when  bent  on  each  side  of  a 
mountain,  without  being  broken  at  top.  Buchanan. 

SAD'DLE-TREE,  n.     The  frame  of  a  saddle. 
SAD'DLING,  ppr.    Putting  a  saddle  on  ;  fixing  a  bnr- 

SAD-DU-CE'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Sadducees. 
SAD'DU-CEE,  n.    One  of  a  sect  among  the  ancient 

Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  a  future  state, 

and  the  existence  of  angels.    Acts  xxiii. 
SAD'DU-CISM.ti.  The  teaets  of  the  Sadducees.  More. 
SAD'DU-ClZ-ING,  a.     Adopting  the  principles  of  the 

Sadducees;  as,  Sad/Incizing  Christians.    Mterbury. 
SAD'I-RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.   An  instrument  for  smoothing 

or  ironing  clothes  ;  a  flat-iron. 
SAD'LY,  adv.     Sorrowfully  ;  mournfully 

He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  calamitous  or  miserable  manner.  The 
misfortunes  which  others  experience,  we  may  one 
day  sadly  feel. 

3.  In  a  dark  color.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 
SAD'NESS,  ?t.  t  Sorrowfulness  ;  mournfulness  ;  dejec- 
tion of  mind ;  as,  grief  and  sadness  at  the  memory  of 
sin.                                                          Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  melancholy  look  ;  gloom  of  countenance. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness;  sedate  gravity.  Let  every  thing 
jn  a  mournful  subject  have  an  air  of  sadness. 

SAFE,  a.     [Fr.  sauf,  sa.uvc,  contracted  from  L.  salvus, 
from  salus,  safety,  health.] 

1.  Free  from  danger  of  any  kind  ;  as,  safe  from 
enemies ;  safe  from  disease  ;  safe  from  storms ;  safe 
from  the  malice  of  foes. 

2.  Free  from  hurl,  injury,  or  damage  ;  as,  to  walk 
safe  over  red-hot  plowshares.  We  brought  the  goods 
safe  to  land. 


3.  Conferring  safety  ;,  securing 


harm ;  as,  a 


exposing  to  danger.     Phil,  ni, 
5.  No  longer  dangerous  :  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  doing  harm  ;  a  ludicrous  meaning. 

Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  diich.  Shak. 

SAFE,  n.  A  place  for  safety  ;  a  fire-proof  chest  or 
closet  for  containing  money,  valuable  papers,  &c. ; 
a  chest  or  closet  for  securing  provisions  from  noxious 

SAFE,  v.  t.     To  render  safe.     [Mat  in  use.]         Shak. 

SAFE-eON'DU€T,  n.  [safe  and  conduct;  Fr.  sauf- 
conduit.] 

That  which  gives  a  safe  passage,  either  a  convoy 
or  guard  to  protect  a  person  in  an  enemy's  country 
or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  a  writing,  a  pass,  or  war- 
rant of  security,  given  to  a  person  by  the  sovereign 
of  a  country,  to  enable  him  to  travel  with  safety. 

SAFE'GUARD,  (-gard,)  n.  [safe  and  guard.]  He  or 
that  which  defends  or  protects  ;  drh-nse  ;  protection. 


.  sn./.-.i. 


thy  t 


2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveler. 

3.  A  passport. ;  a  warrant  of  security  given  by  a 
sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger  within  his  territories  ; 
formerly,  a  protection  granted  to  a  stranger  in  prose- 
cuting his  rights  in  due  course  of  law.  Encyc. 

4.  An  outer  petticoat  to  save  women's  clothes  on 
horseback.  Mason. 

SAFE'GUARD,  v.  t.    To  guard  ;   to  protect.     [Utile 

■used.]  Shak. 

SAFE-KEEP'ING,  ti.     [safe   and    keep.]     The  act  of 

keeping  or  preserving  in  safety  from  injury  or  from 

escape. 
SAFE'-LODG-ED,  a.     Lodged  in  safety.       Carlisle. 
SAFE'LI-ER,  adr.  comp.     More  safely. 
SAFE'LI-EST,  adv.  super.     Most  safely. 
SAFE'LY,  adv.     In  a  safe  manner  ;  without  incurring 

danger  or  hazard   of  evil  consequences.    We  may 

sufchi  proceed,  or  safely  conclude. 

2.  Without  injury.     We  passed  the  river  safely. 

3.  Without  escape ;  in  close  custody  ;  as,  to  keep 
a  prisoner  safely. 

SAFE'NESS,  ti.     Freedom  from  danger ;  as,  the  safe- 
ness  of  an  experiment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  safe,  or  of  conferring  safety  ; 
as,  the  safeness  of  a  bridge  or  of  a  boat. 
SAFE'TY,  ti.    Freedom  from  danger  or  hazard  ;  as, 
the  safety  of  an  electrical  experiment  ;  the  safety  of  a 
voyage. 

I  was  not  in  safely,  nor  had  I  rest.  — Job  iii. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss.  We 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  safety. 

3.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  close  custody  ;  as,  to 
keep  a  prisoner  in  safety. 

4.  Preservation  from  hurt.  Shak. 
SAFE'TY-LAMP,  n.      A  lamp    covered   with   wire 

gauz.?,  to  give  light  in  mines,  without  the  danger  of 
setting  fire  to  inflammable  gases.  Invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy. 
SAFE'TY-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  fitted  to  the  boiler  of 
a  steam-engine,  which  opens  and  lets  out  the  steam 
when  the  pressure  within  becomes  too  great  for 
safety.  Francis. 

SAF'FLoW,  ti.    The  plant  safflower,  which  see. 
SAF'FLOW-ER,   71.      All   annual    plant,   Carthamus 
tinctorius  ;  also  called  Bastard  Saffron. 

2.  A  deep  red  fecula  separated  from  orange-colored 
flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  Carthamus  tincto- 
rius; called  also  Spanish  Red  and  China  Lake. 
Encyc.     Ure. 
The  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
Thomson. 
SAF'FRON,  71.     [W.  safrwn,  safyr;  Fr.  safran  :  Arm. 
lafron;  It.  zafferano;  Sp.  aiafran  ;  Port,  acafram  ;  D. 
saffradn;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  saffron ;  Turk,  lafrani ; 


Ar.  jJI.a3  safra,  to  be  yellow,  to  be  empty ;  the  root 

of  cipher.    The  radical  sense,  then,  is,  to  fail,  or  to 
be  hollow,  or  to  be  exhausted.] 

1.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Crocus,  having 
flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  bastard  saffron, 
or  safflower,  is  of  the  genus  Carthamus,  and  the 
meadow  saffron  of  the  genus  Colchicum. 

2.  In  the  materia  medica,  saffron  is  formed  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  dried  on  a  kiln  and 
pressed  into  cakes.  P.  Cyc. 

SAF'FRON,  a.     Having  the  color  of  saffron  flowers ; 
deep  yellow  ;  as,  a  saffron  face  ;  a  saffron  streamer. 
Shak.     Dryden. 

SAF'FRON,  v.  t.    To  tinge  with  saffron;   to  make 
yellow  r  to  gild.  Chaucer. 

SAF'FRON-£D,  pp.     Tinged  with  saffron  ;  made  yel- 
low. 

SAF'FRON-Y,  a.     Having  the  color  of  saffron.     Lord. 

SAG,  v.  1.  [A  different  speiiing  of  Swag,  which  see.] 
1.  To  yield  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  lean  or  incline  from 
an  upright  position,  or  to  bend  from  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  weight.  Our  workmen 
say,  a  door  sags;  a  building  sags  to  the  north  or 
south  ;  or  a  beam  sags  by  means  of  its  weight. 


SAG 

2.  Figuraticely,  to  bend  or  sink  ;  as,  the  mind  shall 
never  sag  with  doubt.  Shak. 

3.  To  sag  to  leeward,  is  applied  to  a  vessel  which 
makes  much  leeway,  by  reasan  of  the  sea  or  cur- 
rent. ■  Totten. 

SAG,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  load  or 
burden. 

Sa'GA,  ti.  The  general  name  of  those  ancient  com- 
positions which  comprise  the  history  and  mythology 
of  the  northern  European  races.  Braudc. 

SA-GA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  n.t  [L.  sagaz,  from  sagas, 
wise,  foreseeing  ;  saga,  a  wise  woman  ;  sagio,  to 
perceive  readily  ;  l'r.  sage,  suiresse;  Sp.  saga,  sagaz; 
It.  saggio.  The  latter  signifies  wise,  prudent,  sage, 
and  an  essay,  which  unites  this  word  with  seek,  and 
L.  sequor.] 

1.  Quick  of  scent ;  as,  a  sagacious  hound  ;  strictly, 
perhaps,  following  by  the  scent,  which  sense  is  con- 
nected with  L.  scquor;  with  of;  as,  sagacious  of  his 
quarry.  Milton. 

2.  Uuick  of  thought;  acute  in  discernment  or 
penetration  ;  as,  a  sagacious  head  ;  a  sagacious  mind. 

I  would  give  more  fur  the  criticisms  of  one  sagacious  enemy, 
than  fur  those  of  a  score  of  admirers.  H.  Humphrey 

SA-GA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  quick  discernment  or  penetration. 
SA-GA'CIOUS-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  saga- 
cious ;  quickness  of  scent. 

2.  Quickness  or  .-icuteiiess  of  discernment. 
SA-GAC'I-TY,  7i.i   [Fr.  sagacite  ;  L.  sagacitas.] 

1.  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  scent;  applied  to  ani- 
mals. 

2.  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  discernment  or  pen- 
etration ;  readiness  of  apprehension  ;  the  faculty  of 
readily  discerning  and  distinguishing  ideas,  and  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood. 

Sagacity  finds  on!  the  nit.  rninlnt..  jdfas,  to  discover  what  con- 
nection there  is  in  eacli  link  ol  the  chain.  Locke. 

SAG'A-MORE,  71.  Among  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, a  king  or  chief.     [In  Sax.  sigora  is  a  conqueror.] 

SAG'A-PEN,  .  r„„  , 

SAG-A-PE'NUM,  1   "•     tGr-  o^/^nvov.] 

In  pharmacy,  an  inspissated  sap  brought  from  Per- 
sia and  the  East  in  granules  or  in  masses.  It  is  a  com- 
pact substance,  heavy,  of  a  dirty  brownish  color,  with 
small  whitish  or  yellowish  specks.  It  has  the  same 
alliaceous  odor  as  asafotiila,  hut  weaker.      P.  Cyc. 

SAG'A-THY,  71.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  a  slight  woolen 
stuff.  Tatler. 

SAGE,  ti.     [Fr.  sauge  ;  Ar.  saoch.] 

The  popular  name  of  Salvia  officinalis,  (Linnams,) 
which  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  ver}'  generally  cultivated,  almost 
every  where  in  gardens.  It  is  mostly  employed  in 
cookery  as  a  condiment ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  form  of  warm  infusion,  as  a  diaphoretic. 
Salvia  granditlora,  (Etlmger,)  a  native  of  Tauria, 
is  said  to  possess  the  same  properties  and  powers  as 
Salvia  officinalis.  The  popular  name  sage,  accom- 
panied with  soul"  distinguishing  epithet,  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Salvia, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  recog- 
nized by  botanists. 

The  genus  Salvia  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
_Lamiaceae. 

SaGE,<i.  [Fr.  sage;  It.  saggio  ;  L.  saga, sagus, sagio. 
See  S.ir.ACious.J 

1.  Wise;  having  nice  discernment  and  powers  of 
judging  ;  prudent ;  grave  ;  as,  a  sage  counselor. 

2.  Wise  ;  judicious  ;  proceeding  from  wisdom  ; 
well  judged  ;  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  as,  sage 
counsels. 

SAGE,  71.  A  wise  man  ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wis- 
dom ;  particularly,  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and 
known  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  prudence; 
a  grave  philosopher. 

At  his  Mrtli  :t  M:u-  )  i.'l!u,i  ,s  dim  COme, 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages.  Milton. 

Groves  where  immortal  sages  taught.  Pope. 

SAGE'LY,  adv.    Wisely ;  with  just  discernment  and 

prudence. 
SA-GKNE',  7i.    A  Russian   measure  of  about  seven 

English  feet.     [See  Sajene.] 
SAGE'NESS,  71.   Wisdom  ;  sagacity;  prudence  ;  grav- 
ity. Ascham. 
SAi';'E\'-iTE,  71.     Acicular  rutile.  Ure. 
SAG'GED,  (sagd,)  pp.    Caused  to  bend  or  give  way  , 

loaded  ;  burdened. 
SAG'GER,  )  n.     A   cylindrical   case  of  fine   clay,  in 
SEG'GER,  \     which  fine  stone  ware  is  inclosed  while 

being  baked  in  the  kiln.  Buchanan. 

The  pots  are  called  SAGCERsorSEGGERS.  Brande. 
SAG'GING,  ppr.     Causing  to  bend  ;  burdening. 
SAG'GING,  71.     A  bending  or  sinking  in  consequence 

of  the  weight. 
SAG'IT-TAL,  a.      [L.  sagittalis,  from  sagitta,  an  ar 

row  ;  that  which  is  thrown  or  driven,  probably  from 

the  root  of  say  and  sing.] 
Pertaining  to  an  arrow ;  resembling  an  arrow  ;  as, 

sagittal  bars  of  yellow.  Pennant. 

In  anatomy,  the  sagittal  suture  is  the  suture  which 

unites  the  parietal  bones  of  the  6kull.  Coze. 


TCNE,  BULL,  IINITE.  —  AN»GER,  VF'CIOUS €  as  K;   &  as  J;  S  as  Z ;  CH  as  SH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


'  See  Pictorial  IllustrtUimis. 
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SAG-IT-TA'RI-US,  n.  [L.,  an  archer.]  One  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  November  22. 

SAG'IT-TA-RY,  n.  *[Supra.]     A  centaur,  an  animal 
half  man,  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 
Shak. 

SAG'IT-TA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  arrow. 

SAG'IT-TATE,  a.  *  In  botany  and  zoology,  shaped  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  triangular,  hollowed  at  the 
base,  with  angles  at  the  hinder  part;  or  with  the 
hinder  angles  acute,  divided  by  a  sinus. 

Martyr?.     Brando. 

Sa'GO,b.  A  dry,  mealy  substance,  or  granulated  paste, 
imported  from  Java,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
Isles,  &c.  It  is  tiie  prepared  pith  of  several  different 
plants,  as  the  Sagus  Rnmphii  or  Metroxylum  Sagus, 
a  paim,  and  Cycas  circinalis,  a  plant  intermediate 
between  palms  and  ferns,  &c.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

SA-GOIN',  ?i.     The   Sarins  form   a  division  of  the 
monkey  family,  including  such  of  the  monkeys  of 
America  as  have  long,  hairy  tails,  not  prehensile. 
P.  Cyc. 

SA'GUM,  n.  [L.l  The  military  cloak  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  and  dignitaries.  Brands. 

SA'GY,  a.  [from  mjj.]  Full  of  sage ;  seasoned  with 
sage. 

SAH'LITE,7i.  A  massive,  cleavable  variety  of  augite, 
of  a  dingy  green  color,  first  obtained  at  the  mountain 
Sahla  in  VVestermania.  Dana. 

SA'IC,  n.  A  Turkish  orGrecian  vessel,  very  common 
in  the  Levant,  a  kind  of  ketch  which  has  no  top- 
gallant-sail,  nor  mizzen-top-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAID,  (sed,)  fret,  and  pp.  of  Say  ;  so  written  for  Saved. 
Declared  ;  uttered  ;  reported. 
2.  Aforesaid  :  before  mentioned. 

SAIL,  n.*  [Sax.  segel;  G.  and  Sw.  segel;  Dan.  sejl; 
D.  zeil ,-  W.  hwyl,  a  sail,  a  course,  order,  state,  jour- 
ney ;  h-wyliaw,  to  set  in  a  course,  train,  or  order,  to 
direct,  to  proceed,  to  sail,  to  attack,  to  butt.  The 
Welsh  appears  to  be  the  same  word.  [So  hal  is  the 
L.  sal,  salt.] 

*1.  In  navigation,  a  spread  of  canvas,  or  an  assem- 
blage of  several  breadths  n!"  canvas,  ior  some  sub- 
stitute for  it,)  sewed  together  with  a  double  seam  at 
the  borders,  and  edged  with  a  cord  called  the  bolt- 
rope,  to  be  extended  on  the  masts  or  yards,  for  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  of  wind  by  which  a  ship  is 
driven.  The  principal  sails  are  the  courses  or  lower 
sails,  the  top-sails,  and  top-gallant  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  poetry,  wings.  Spenser. 

3.  A  ship  or  other  vessel ;  used  in  the  singular  for 
a  single  ship,  or  as  a  collective  name  for  many.  We 
saw  a  sail  at  the  leeward.  We  saw  three  sail  on  our 
starboard  quarter.     The  fleet  consists  of  twenty  sail. 

4.  An  excursion  in  some  vessel ;  as,  to  take  a  sail. 
To  loose  sails ;  to  unfurl  them. 

To  make  sail ;  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of  sail. 
To  set  sail;  to  expand  or  spread  the  sails;  and 
hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

To  shorten  sail ;  to  reduce  the  extent  of  sail,  or 
take  in  a  part. 

To  strike  sail  ;  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly,  as  in 
saluting,  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

2.  To  abate  show  or  pomp.     [Colloquial.]     Shak. 

SAIL,  v.  i.    To  be  impelled  or  driven  forward  by  the 

action  of  wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water.    A 

ship  sails  from  New  York  for  Liverpool.     She  sails 

ten  knots  an  hour.    She  sails  well  close-hauled. 

2.  To   be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water;  to  pass 
by  water.     We  sailed  from  London  to  Canton. 
'3.  To  swim. 

Little  dolphins  when  Ihey  sail 
In  the  vasl  sh.uhj.v  ui  die  I3nn-h  whale.  Dryden. 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage.  We  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Havre,  June  15, 1834.  We  saiM  from 
Cowes  for  New  York,  May  10,  1825. 

5.  To  be  carried  in  the  air,  as  a  balloon. 

6.  To  pass  smoothly  along. 

As  is  :t  \vin:T'il  wh;t  Iron)  heaven, 

When  he  h%triiii  a  [li<-  lazy  paring  clouds, 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Shak. 

7.  To  fly  without  striking  with  the  wings. 
SaIL,  v.  t.    To  pass  or  move  upon  in  a  ship,  by  means 

of  sails. 


Th'  aerial  space,  t\Dd  monnia  iW-  uin^v.J  <j.iles.  Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  a  vessel ;  as, 
to  sail  one's  own  ship.  Totten. 

SaIL'A-BLE,  a.    Navigable ;  that  may  be  passed  by 

ships.    _  Cotgrave. 

SAlL'-BoRNE,  a.    Borne  or  conveyed  by  sails. 

J.  Barlow. 
SSIL'-BROAD.  a.     [See   Broad.]     Spreading  like  a 

sail.  Milton. 

SaIL'-CLOTH,  ru    Duck  or  canvas  used  in  making 

SA1L'£D,  pp.    Passed  in  ships  or  other  water  craft. 
SAIL'ER,   n.     One   that  sails;    a  seaman;    usually 
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2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  with  reference  to  her 
speed  or  manner  of  sailing.  Thus  we  say,  a  heavy 
sailer  ;  a  fast  sailer ;  a  prime  sailer. 

SAIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  on  water  or  in  air ;  pass- 
ing in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

SAIL'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  moving  on  water;  or  the 
movement  of  a  ship  or  vessel  impelled  or  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  water  by  the  action  of  witwl  on 
her  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Movement  through  the  air,  as  in  a  balloon. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  sail  or  beginning  a  vojuge. 
SAIL'ING-MAS-TER,  n.     An  officer  in  a  ship  of  war 

who  superintends  all  the  details  of  navigating  the 
ship. 

SAIL'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

SaIL'-LOFT,  n.  A  loft  or  apartment  where  sails  are 
cut  out  and  made. 

SaIL'-MAK-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  sails. 

2.  An  officer  on  board  ships  of  war,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  repair  or  alter  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

SaIL'-MaK  ING,  n.  The  art  or  business  of  making 
^ails. 

SaIL'OR,7i.  [A  more  common  spelling  than  Sailer.] 
A  mariner  ;  a  seaman  ;  one  who  follows  the  busi- 
ness of  navigating  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  one  who 
understands  the  management  of  ships  in  navigation. 
This  word,  however,  does  not  by  itself  express  any 
particular  skill  in  navigation.  It  denotes  any  person 
who  follows  the  seas,  and  is  chiefly  or  wholly  ap- 
nJied  to  the  common  hands.     [See  Seaman.] 

SaIL'OR-LIKE,  a.     Like  sailors. 

SAIL'-ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  in  a  vessel,  where  the 
sails,  which  are  not  bent,  are  stowed.  Totten. 

SaIL'Y,  a.     Like  a  sail.  Drayton. 

SAIL'-YARD,  n.     [Sax.  scgl-gyrd.] 

Tlie  yard  or  spar  on  which  sails  are  extended. 

Dryden. 

SaIM,  n.     [Sax.  seim  ;  W.  saim ;  Fr.  saindoux.     Ou. 
L.  sebum,  contracted.] 
Lard.     [Local.] 

SaIN,  for  SIyen,  pp.  of  Say.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

'ifoin;  saint,  sacred,  and 


SAIN'FOIN,     ,  7i.     [Fr. 
SAINT'FOIN,  i     fain,  hi 


genus  Hedyi 
SaINT,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sanctus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  santo.] 

1.  A  person  sanctified  ;  a  holy  or  godly  person  ; 
one  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  thi'  apostles  and  other  inly  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  A  hypocrite  may  imitate  a.  saint. 
Ps.  xvi.  Addison. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.    Rev.  xviii. 

3.  The  holy  angels  are  called  saints,  Dcat.  xxxiii. 
Jade  14. 

4.  One  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

SAINT,  v.  t.    To  number  or  enroll  among  saints  by  an 
official  act  of  the  pope ;  to  canonize. 

Over  against  the  church  stands  a  Urge  hospital,  erected  by  a 


SAINT,  i>.  i.     To  act  with  a  show  of  piety.        Pope. 

SAINT  AN'THO-NY'S  FIRE,  (-an'to-niz-,)  71.  A  pop- 
ular name  of  the  erysipelas,  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  the  intercession  of 
_St.  Anthony.  P.  Cyc. 

SAINT'ED,   pp.     Canonized ;   enrolled    among    the 

2.  a.    Holy;   pious;   as,  thy  father  was  a  most 
sainted  king.  Shak. 

3.  Sacred  ;  as,  the  gods  on  sainted  hills.  Milton. 
S.M  VI"  ESS,  ?i.  A  female  saint.  Fisher. 
SaINT'ING, ppr.    Canonizing;  enrolling  among  the 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Ceratonia  ;  also  called  the  Carob-Tree.      P.  Cyc. 
SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT,  71.      A  name    common    to 

plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum,  most  of  which  have 

vellow  flowers. 
SAINT'LIKE,  a.      [saint  and  like.]      Resembling   a 

saint ;  as,  a  saintlike  prince.  Bacon. 

2.  Suiting  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint. 

Glossed  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show.  Dryden. 

SAINT'L  /,  a.  Like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  holy  person  ; 
as,  wrongs  with  sainthi  patience  borne.         Milton. 

SAINT  PE'TER'S  WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ascyrum,  and  another  of  the  genus  Hypericum. 

SAINT'S  BELL,  7t.  A  small  bell  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  call  attention  to  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ordinary,  when  the  priest  repeats  the  words 
Sancte,  sancte,  saitcte,  Deus  sabaoth,  and  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  and  chalice  after  consecration. 

Oloss.  of  Archil. 

SAINT'-SEEM-ING,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
saint.  Montagu. 

SAINT'SHIP,  7i.     The  character  or  qualities  of  a 

SAINT  SI-M5'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Simon,  who  died  in  1825,  and  who  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  joint-stock  property  and  just 
division  of  the  fruits  of  common  labor  among  the 
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SAINT  Vl'TUS'S  DANCE,  n.  A  disease  affecting 
with  irregular  movements  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  attended  with  a  great  failure  of  the 
general  physical  strength,  called  by  physicians 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  devotees  of  St.  Vitus, 
who  exercised  themselves  so  long  in  dancing  that 
their  intellects  became  disordered.    P.  Cyc.     Forsytlu 

SA-JeNE',  n.  [Written  also  Sagene.  Tooke  writes 
it  Sajene.] 

A  Russian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  seven  feet 
English  measure. 

SaKB,  n.  [Sax.  sac,  saca,  sace,  sacu,  contention,  dis- 
cord, a  suit  or  action  at  law,  cause  in  court;  hence 
the  privilege  which  a  lord  had  of  taking  cognizance 
of  suits  in  his  own  manor  ;  sacan,  to  contend,  to 
strive',  Goth,  sukan,  to  rebuke,  chide,  upbraid;  D. 
laak,  cause,  case,  thing,  business  affair ;  G.  sache,  mat- 
ter, thing  ;  eines  sache fiihren,  to  plead  one's  cause  ;  ur- 
sache,  cause,  reason,  motive  ;  Sw.  sak  and  orsak,  id. ; 
Dan.  sag,  cause,  thing,  affair,  matter,  case,  suit,  ac- 
tion ;  Ch.  pDJl,  to  contend,  to  strive,  to  seek ;  Heb. 
pvy,  to  press  or  oppress  ;  Ch.,  to  accuse,  to  crimi- 
nate. Class  Sg,  No.  4li,  92.  The  primary  sense  is 
to  strain,  urge,  press,  or  drive  forward,  and  this  is 
from  the  same  root  as  seek,  essay,  and  L.  sequor, 
whence  we  have  pursue  and  prosecute.  We  have 
analogous  words  in  cause,  thing,  and  the  L.  res.  Its 
Saxon  sense  is  no  longer  in  use,  that  is,  cause,  ac- 
tion, suit,  a  seeking  or  demand  in  court;  but  we  use 
it  in  a  sense  nearly  similar,  though  differently  ap- 

1.  Final  cause  ;  end  ;  purpose  ;  or  rather  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining.  I  open  the  window  for  the  sake 
of  air,  that  is,  to  obtain  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing air.  I  read  tor  the  s<//.r  of  instruction,  that  is,  to 
obtain  it.  Sake  then  signifies,  primarily,  effort  to  ob- 
tain, and  secondarily,  purpose  of  obtaining.  The 
hero  fights  for  the  sake  of  glory  ;  men  labor  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence  or  wealth. 

2.  Account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Gen.  v'iit 
Save  me  for  thy  mercy's  sake.  —  Ps.  vi. 

SA'KER,  71.     [Fr.  saere.] 

1.  A  hawk  ;  a  species  of  falcon. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.     [Not  in  use.] 

Hudibras. 
SAK'ER-ET,  71.    The  male  of  the  saker-hawk. 

Bailey. 
SAL,  7i.     [L.    See  Salt.]    Salt;  a  word  much  used 

in  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
SAL'A-BLE.a.     [from  sale.]     That  may  be  sold  ;  that 

findsa  ready  market;  bring  in  good  demand. 
SAL'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  salable. 
SAL'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  salable  manner. 
SA-LA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  salaz,  from  the  root  of 

sal,  salt;  the  primary  sense  of   which  is,  shooting, 

penetrating,  pungent,  coinciding   probably   with  L. 

salio,  to  leap.     Salacious,  then,  is  highly  excited,  or 

prompt  to  leap.] 

Lustful  ;  lecherous.  Dryden. 

SA-LA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Lustfully  ;  with   eager  ani 

mal  appetite. 
SA-LA'CIOUS-NESS,  )  71.  Lust  jlecherousness;  strong 
SA-LAC'I-TY,  \     propensity  to  venery. 

Brown. 
SAL'AD,  7t.     [Fr.  salade  ;  Arm.  saladenn  ;  It.  insalata ; 

Sp.  ensalada,  that  is,  literally,  salted  ;  D.  salaade  ;  G. 

and  Sw.  salat ;  Dan.  salad.] 
A  name  given  to  raw  herbs,  usually  dressed  with 

salt,  vinegar,  oil,  or  spices,  and  eaten  for  giving  a 

relish  to  other  food. 


Leav 


:  termed  salad. 
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SAL'AD-ING,  71.     Vegetables  for  salads.         Cheyne. 

SA'LAL-BER'RY,  71.    A  fruit  fn  in  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  or  Oregon,  about    the  size    of  a 
common  grape,  of  a  dark  color,  and  of  a  sweet  flavor. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

SAL  A-LEM'BROTH,  71.  A  compound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter. 

SA-LAM',71.     [Oriental,  peace  or  safety.]     In  the  East, 
a  salutation  or  compliment  of  ceremony  or  respect. 
Herbert. 

SAL'AM-SToNE,  n.  A  kind  of  blue  sapphire  brought 
from  Ceylon.  Dana. 

SAL'A-MAN-DER,  71.  *  [L.  and  Gr.  salamandra.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  batrachian  rep- 
tiles, having  some  affinities  with  lizards,  but  more 
with  frogs.  Salamanders  have  an  elongated  body, 
four  feet,  and  a  long  tail,  which  gives  them  the  gen- 
eral form  of  lizards  ;  but  then  thev  have  all  the  char- 
acters of  batrachians.  The  vulgar  story  that  the 
salamander  is  able  to  endure  fire,  is  a  mistake. 

Salamanders  hair  or  wool ;  a  name  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  asbestos  or  mineral  flax;  I  believe  no  longer 
used. 

SAL-A-MAN'DRINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  salamander;  enduring  fire.  Spectator. 
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SAL  AM-M6'NI-A€,n.  Chlorid  of  ammonium,  a  solid 

substance  of  a  sharp  and  acrid  taste,  much  used  in 

the  mechanic  arts  and  in  pharmacy.     The  native  sal 

ammoniac  is  of  two  kinds  —  volcanic  and  conchoidal. 

Urc. 

SAL'A-RI-ED,  (sal'a-rid,)  a.    Enjoying  a  salary. 

SAL'A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  salaire  ;  It.  and  Sp.  salario  ;  L. 
solarium  ;  said  to  he  from  sal,  salt,  which  was  part  of 
the  pay  of  Roman  soldiers.] 

The  recompense  or  consideration  stipulated  to  be 
paid  to  a  person  for  services,  usually  a  fixed  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  year,  as  to  governors,  magistrates, 
settled  clergymen,  instructors  of  seminaries,  or  other 
officers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  When  wages  are 
stated  or  stipulated  by  the  month,  week,  or  day,  we 
do  not  call  the  compensation  salary,  but  payor  wages; 
as  in  the  case  of  military  men  and  laborers. 

SALE,  n.  [W.  sal,  a  pass,  a  cast,  or  throw,  a  sale  ; 
Sax.  sal,  sale  ;  sellan,  svlan,  syllan,  gesyllan,  to  give, 
yield,  grant,  impart,  deliver,  also  to  sell.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  sell  is  simply  to  deliver  or  cause  to 
pass  from  one  person  to  another ;  Sw.  s'dlja,  Dan. 
salger,  to  sell.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling;  the  exchange  of  a  commod- 
ity for  money  of  equivalent  value.  The  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another  is  barter  or  permuta- 
tion, and  sale,  differs  from  barter  only  in  the  nature  of 
the  equivalent  given. 

2.  Vent;  power  of  selling;  market.  He  went  to 
market,  but  found  no  sale  for  his  goods. 

3.  Auction  ;  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
exposure  of  goods  in  market.     [Little  used.]    Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal,  or  of  being  offered  to  bri- 
bery ;  as,  to  set  the  liberty  of  a  state  to  sale.  Addison. 

5.  A  wicker  basket.     [Qu.  Sax.  salan,  to  bind.] 

Spenser. 

SALE,  a.  Sold;  bought;  as  opposed  to  Homemade. 
[Colloquial.] 

SAL-E-BROS'I-TY,  n.  [See  Salebrous.]  Rough- 
ness or  ruggedness  of  a  place  or  road.         Feltham. 

SAL'E-BROUS,   a.      [L.   salebrosus,   from   salebra,   a 
rough  place  ;  probably  allied  to  salio,  to  shoot  out.] 
Rough;  rugged;  uneven.     [Little  used.] 

SAL'EP,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  Turkish  word  ;  written  also 
Salop,  Saloop,  and  Saleb.] 

In  the  materia  mcilica,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of 
Orchis  ;  also,  a  preparation  of  this  root  to  be  used  as 
food.  Fourcroy.     Parr. 

SAL-E-RA'TUS,  n.  [sal  and  aratus.]  A  carbonate 
of  potash,  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  than  pearlash,  used  in  cookery. 

SALES'MAN,  n.  [sale  and  man.]  One  that  sells 
clothes  ready  made.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  finds  a  market  for  the  goods  of  another 
ijerson. 

SALE'WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  or  things  made  for 
sale ;  hence,  work  carelessly  done.  Tliis  last  sense 
is  a  satire  on  man.  Shale. 

SAL  GEM,  n.    Common  salt ;  chlorid  of  sodium. 
Brande. 

SAL'IC,  a.  [Echard  deduces  this  word  from  sa'a,  a 
house,  and  the  law  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
male  only  could  inherit  1  i i  —  father's  mansion  and  the 
court  or  land  inclosed.     Montesq.  B.  18.] 

The  Salic  law  of  France  is  a  fundamental  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  males  onlv  can  inherit  the  throne. 

SAL'I-CIN,  n.  A  bitter  febrifuge  substance,  obtained 
in  white,  pearly  crystals,  from  some  species  of  the 
willow,  and  also  of  the  poplar.  Brande. 

Sa'LI-ENT,  a.*  [L.  salicns,  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping;  an  epithet  in  heraldry  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  represented  in  a  leaping  posture, 
with  his  right  foot  in  the  dexter  point,  and  his  hinder 
left  foot  in  the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  Rampant.     Harris. 

2.  In  fortification,  projecting;  as,  a  salient  angle. 
A  salient  angle  points  outward,  and  is  opposed  to  a 
re-entering  angle,  which  points  inward.        P.  Cyc. 

SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [L.  salicns,  from  salio,  to  leap  or  shoot 
out.] 

1.  Leaping;  moving  by  leaps,  as  frogs.     Brown. 

2.  Beating;  throbbing,  as  the  heart.     Blackmore. 
oting  out  or  up;  springing;  darting 


SA-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  sal,  salt,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Producing  or  bearing  salt ;  as,  saliferous  rock. 

Eaton. 
Saliferous  rocks  ;  the  new  red  sandstone  system  of 
some  geologists  ;  so  called  because,  in  Europe,  this 
formation  contains  beds  of  salt.  Dana. 

SAL'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.     [from  salify.]     Capable  of  com- 
bining with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt.     Salifiable  bases 
are  metallic  ovwN,  alkaloids,  &c. 
SAL-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  salifying. 
SAL'1-FI-.ED,  (sa!'e-f  Ide,)  pp.    Formed  into  a  salt  by 

combination  with  an  acid. 
SAL'I-FY,  v.  .     [L.  sal,  salt,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  form  into  a  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  a 
base. 
SAL'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Forming  into  a  salt  by 

combination  with  a  base. 
SAL'I-GOT,  n.    [Fr.]    A  plant,  the  water  thistle. 


SAL 

SAL-I-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  sal,  salt;  salinator,  a  salt- 
maker  ;  Fr.  salin,  salt,  brinish.] 
The  act  of  washing  with  salt  water.     Greenhill. 

ituN'obs,  |  »■  rFr-  salin> from  L- sal'  saIt-i 

1.  Consisting  of  salt,  or  constituting  salt;  as,  saline 
particles  ;  saline  substances. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt;  as,  a  saline 
SA-LINE',  71.     [Sp.  and  It.  salina ;  Fr.  saline.]     [taste. 

A  salt  spring,  or  a  place  where  salt  water  is  col- 
lected in  the  earth  ;  a  name  given  to  the  salt  springs 
in  trie  United  States. 

SA-LINE'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  saline. 

SAL-I-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  fero,  to 

Producing  salt. 
SA-LIN'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  salt. 
SA-LI'NO-TER-RfcNE',  a.     [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  ter- 
renus,  from  terra,  earth.] 

A  term  denoting  a  compound  of  salt  and  earth. 
SAL'KIUE,  (sal'ik,)  a.     See  Salio. 
SAL'ITE,  v.  t      [L.  salio,  from  sal,  salt.] 

To  salt ;  to  impregnate  or  season  with  salt.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
SA-LI'VA,  n.     [I*  saliva;    It.  seile  ;   W.  haliw,  as  if 
connected  with  hid,  salt.  The  Irish  has  silim,  to  drop 
or  distill,  and  sileadh,  saliva.] 

The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  which  serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
It  moistens  our  food  also,  and  by  being  mixed  with 
it  in   mastication,  favors    deglutition.     When  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth,  it  is  called  Spittle. 
SA-LI'VAL,       )  a.     [from  saliva.]     Pertaining  to  sa- 
SAL'I-VA-RY,  )      liva  ;  secreting  or  conveying  sali- 
va ;  as,  salivary  glands  ;  salivary  ducts  or  canais. 
Encyc.     Arbuthnot. 
SAL'I-VANT,  a.     Producing  salivation. 
SAL'I-VANT,  n.     That  which  produces  salivation. 
SAL'I-VATE,  v.  t.     [from  saliva;  Fr.  saliver.] 

To  produce  an  unusual  secretion  and  discharge  of 
saliva  in  a  person,  usually  by  mercury  ;    to  produce 
ptyalism  in  a  person. 
SAL'I-Va-TED,  pp.     Having  an   increased  secretion 

of  saliva  from  medicine. 
SAL'I-Va-TING,  ppr.    Producing  increased  secretion 

of  saliva. 
SAL-I-Va'TION,  ti.    The  act  or  process  of  ptyalism, 

or  of  producing  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 
SA-LI'VOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  saliva;  partaking  of 

the  nature  of  saliva.  Wiseman. 

SAL'LET,  7i.     [Fr.  salade.] 

A  head-piece  or  helmet.  Chaucer. 

SAL'LET,  )  n.      [Corrupted  from  salad.]     [jYotin 

SAL'LET-ING,  \      use.] 
SAL'Ll-ANCE,  n.     [from  sally.]    An  issuing  forth. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SAL'LI-ED, pp.    Rushed  out;  issued  suddenly. 
SAL'LoW,  n.      [Sax.  salh,  salig  ;    Ir.  sail ;    Fr.  saule  ; 
It.  salcio ;   Sp.  sake ;   L.  salix ;  W.  helig.     Q.U.  from 
its  color,  resembling  brine.] 

A  name  applied  to  certain  trees  or  low  shrubs  of 
the  wjllovv  kind,  or  genus  Salix.  P.  Cyc. 

SAL'LoW,  a.     [Sax.   salowig,   sealwe,  from   salh,  L. 
salix,  the  tree,  supra.] 

Having  a  yellowish  color  ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  color, 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow  ;  as,  a  sallow  skin. 
SAL'LoW-NESS,  71.  A  yellowish  color;  paleness, 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow ;  as,  sallowness  of  com- 
plexion. 
SAL'LOW-THORN,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hip- 
pophae. 

The  common  sallow-thorn  or  sea  buckthorn,  is  a 
thorny  shrub,  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Partington. 
SAL'LY,  7t.     [Fr.  saillie  ;   It.  salita ;    Sp.  salida  ;    Port. 
sahida.    See  the  verb.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  spring ;  a  darting  or  shooting. 
Hence, 

1.  An  issue  or  rushing  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers.  Bacon. 

2.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or  imag- 
ination ;  flight;  sprightly  exertion.  We  say,  sallies 
of  wit,  sallies  of  imagination. 

3.  Excursion  from  the  usual  track  ;  range. 

He  who  often  mi\kes  sallies  into  a  country,  and  traverses  it  up  and 
lu  the  same  track.  Locke. 

4.  Act  of  levity  or  extravagance  ;  wild  gayety ; 
frolic ;  a  bounding  or  darting  beyond  ordinary  rules ; 
as,  a  sally  of  youth  ;  a  sally  of  levity. 

Wotton.     Swift. 
SAL'LY,  v.  i.     [Fr.  saillir  ;  Arm.  sailha ;  It.  salire  ;  Sp. 
salir  ,■  Port,  sahir,  [I  lost ;]  L.  salio.  Qu.  Gr.  dXXopai, 

S$  S  _ 

which  is  allied  to  the  Ar.  Jl  alia,  or    Jj£  lialla, 

both  of  which  signify  to  impel,  lo  shoot.   See  Solar, 
from  L.  sol,  W.  haul,  Gr.  nXros.] 

1.  To  issue  or  rush  out,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a 
fortified  place,  to  attack  besiegers. 

They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night.  Dryden. 

2.  To  issue  suddenly  ;  to  make  a  sudden  eruption. 


SAL 

SAL'LY-ING,  ppr.     Issuing  or  rushing  out. 

SAL'LY-PoRT,  ii.  In  fortification,  a  postern  gate,  or 
a  passage  under  ground  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
works,  such  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  to  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  Encyc. 

2.  A  large  port  on  each  quarter  of  afireship,  for  the 
escape  of  the  men  into  boats  when  the  train  is  fired. 
Mar.  Vict. 

SAL-MA-GUN'DI,  (-gun'de,)  n.  [Sp.  salpicon,  cor- 
rupted.    See  Salpicon.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herring 
with  oil,  vinegar,  p'pper,  and  onions.        Johnson. 

2.  A  mixture  of  various  ingredients  ;  an  olio  or 
medley.  W.  Irving. 

SAL  MAR'TIS,  ?i.  [L.,  salt  of  Mars.]  Green  sulphate 
of  iron.  Ure. 

SAL'MI-AC  ;  a  contraction  of  Sal-ammoniac. 

SALM'ON,  (sam'inun,)  n.  [L.  salmo  ;  Fr.  saumnn.] 
A  fish  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  of  the  genus  Salmo, 
found  in  all  the  northern  climates  of  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia,  ascending  the  rivers  for  spawning  in 
spring,  and  penetratiiiL'  to  their  head  streams.  It  is 
a  remarkably  strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over 
considerable  falls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of 
75  pounds  ;  more  generally  it  is  from  15  to  25  pounds. 
It  furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table,  and  is  an 
article  of  commerce. 

SALM'ON-TROUT,  (sam'mun-trout,)  n.  A  small 
species  of  Salmo,  resembling  the  common  salmon  in 
color.  It  is  also  called  the  sea-trout,  and  is  highly 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  Walton. 

SAL'MON-OID,  a.  or  n.  A  term  applied  to  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  which  the  salmon  is  the 
type.  Brande. 

SA-LOON',  7i.  [It.  salonc,  from  sola,  hall ;  Sp.  and 
Fr.  salon.     See  Hall.] 

In  architecture,  a  spacious  and  elegant  apartment 
for  the  reception  of  company,  or  for  works  of  art. 
It  is  often  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  frequently  compre- 
hends two  stones,  with  two  ranges  of  windows.  It 
is  a  state  room  much  used  in  palaces  for  the  recep- 
tion of  embassadors  and  other  visitors.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  large  room  in  a  steamboat,  &c. 

Gwilt.     P.  Cyc. 

SAL'OP,       (  71.     The  dried  root  of  a  species  of  orchis  ; 

SA-LOOP',  j  also,  a  decoction  of  this  root,  used  in 
some  parts  of  England  as  a  beverage  by  the  poorer 
classes.     The  word  is  properly  Salep.  Smart. 

SAL'PI-€ON,  7i.  [Sp.,  from  salpicar,  to  besprinkle; 
Port,  to  corn,  to  powder,  to  spot ;  from  sal,  salt.] 

Stuffing;  farce  ;  chopped  meat  or  bread,  &c.,used 
to  stuff  legs  of  veal.     [I  believe  not  used.]      Bacon. 

SALPINX,  n.     [Gr.  oaAxiyt,  a  trumpet.] 

The  Eustachian  tube.  Brande. 

SAL  PRU-NEL'LA,  n.  Fused  niter  cast  into  cakes 
or  balls. 

SAL-SA-MEN-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  salsamentarius.] 
Pertaining  to  salt  things.     [Not  in  use.]        DUct. 

SAL  SEIGN-ETTE',  (-sSn-yet',)  n.  Rochelle  salt ;  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  soda.  Brande. 

SAL'SI-FY,  (sal'se-fe,)  n.     [Fr.  salsifis.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Tratrnpognn,  having  a  long, 
tapering  root,  of  a  mild,  sweetish  taste,  like  the  pars- 
nep,  often  called  the  Ovbter-plant,  from  its  taste 
when  fried.  Gardner. 

SAL-SIL'LA,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Alstrcemena, 
with  tuberous  roots,  which  are  eaten  like  the  potato. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SAL-SO-AC'ID,  a.     [L.  salsus,  salt,  and  acinars,  acid.] 
Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and  acid- 
ness.     [Little  used.]  Floycr. 

SAL-Sfj'GI-NOUS,  a.  [from  L.  salsugo,  from  sal, 
salt.] 

Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt.  Boyle. 

SALT,  71.  [Sax.  salt,  scalt ;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Dan.  salt ; 
G.  salt;  D.  soot;  Russ.  sol;  It.  sale  ;  Fr.  sel;  L.  Sp. 
and  Port,  sal;  Gr.  AAc  ,•  W.halen;  Corn,  and  Arm. 
halinn,  from  W.  hal,  salt,  a  pervading  substance. 
The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  pungent,  and  if  s  is 
radical,  the  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  L.  salio ;  but 
this  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Common  salt  is  the  chlorid  of  sodium,  a  sub- 
stance used  for  seasoning  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  meat,  &c.  It  is  found  native 
in  the  earth,  or  it  is  produced,  by  evaporation  and- 
crystallization,  from  water  impregnated  with  saline 
particles. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  body  composed  of  an  acid  and  a 
base,  which  may  be  either  a  metallic  oxyd  or  an  al- 
kaloid. Thus  nitrate  ol  potassa,  commonly  called 
Niter,  or  Saltpeter,  is  a  salt  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  potassa,  the  potassa,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
the  metal  potassium,  being  the  base. 

3.  Taste  ;  sapor ;  smack. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us.  Shot. 

4.  Wit ;  poignancy  ;  as,  Attic  salt. 

SALT,  a.  Having  the  taste  of  salt ;  impregnated  with 
'salt ;  as,  sail  beef;  salt  water.  • 

2.  Abounding  with  salt ;  as,  a  salt  land.    Jcr.  xvii. 

3.  Overflowed  with  salt  water,  or  impregnated  with 
it ;  as,  a  salt  marsh. 
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4.  Growing  on  salt  marsh  or  meadows,  and  having 
the  taste  of  salt ;  as,  salt  grass  or  hay. 

5.  Producing  salt  water  ;  as,  a  salt  spring. 

6.  Lecherous  ;  salacious.  Shak. 

7.  Pungent  or  bitter  ;  as,  salt  scorn.  Shak. 
SALT,  n.    The  part  of  a  river  near  the  sea,  where  the 

water  is  salt.  Beverly. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  salt. 
SALT,  v.  t.    To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 
salt ;  as,  to  salt  fish,  beef,  or  pork. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and  planks, 
as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber. 
SALT,  v.  i.    To  deposit  salt  from  a  saline  substance  ; 
as,  the  brine  begins  to  salt.    [Used  by  manufacturers.] 
SALT,  n.     [Fr.  stmt,  from  saillir,  to  leap.] 

A  leap  ;  the  act  of  jumping.  [jYot  in  use.}  B.Jonson. 
SAL'TANT,  a.     [L.  saltans,  from  salto,  to  leap.] 

Leaping;  jumping;  dancing.  Diet. 

SAL-TA'TION,  ?t.     [L.  saltatio,  from  salto,  to  leap.] 

1.  A  leaping  or  jumping.  Brown. 

2.  Beating  or  palpitation  ;  as,  the  saltation  of  the 
great  artery.  Wiseman. 

SAL'TA-TO-RY,  >  a.     Leaping  or  dancing ;    or 

SAL-TA-To'RI-OUS,  (  having  the  power  of  leaping 
or  dancing  ;  used  in  leaping  or  dancing. 

SALT'-BOX,  n.  A  small  box  with  a  lid,  used  for 
holding  salt. 

In  burlesque  music,  the  salt-box  has  been  used  like 
the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  tongs  and  poker,  &c. 

SALT-CAT,  n.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salt- 
works, which  attracts  pigeons.  Mortimer. 

SALT'-CEL-LAR,  n.  [salt  and  cellar.]  A  small  ves- 
'sel  used  for  holding  salt  on  the  table.  Swift. 

SALT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sprinkled,  seasoned,  or  impreg- 
nated with  salt. 

SALT'ER,  n.    One  who  salts;  one  who  gives  or  ap- 
plies salt. 
2.  One  that  sells  salt.  Camden. 

SALT'ERN,  n.  A  salt-work  ;  a  building  in  which 
salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  evaporation.  Encyc. 

SALT'-FISH,  n.     A  fish  that  lias  been  salted. 

2.  A  fish  from  salt  water.  Shak. 

SALT'-GREEN,  a.     Green  like  the  salt  sea.      Shak. 

SAL'TKER,  (sal'teer,)  n*  [Fr.  sautoir,  from  sauter,  L. 
salt*,  to  leap.] 

In  heraldry,  [one  of  the  eight  greater  ordinaries  ;  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  cross  in  the  form  of  an  X — 
E.  H.  Barker.] 

SAL'TI-GRAE 
Leaping  ; 

SAL'TI-GRADE,  n     The  name  of  a  family  of 
who  leap  to  seize  their  prey. 

SAL-TIN-BAN'CO,  (-bank'o,)  n.  [Fr.  saltimbanque  ; 
It.  saltare  in  banco,  to  leap  on  the  bench,  to  mount  on 
the  bench.] 

A  mountebank  ;  a  quack.     [Not  in.  use.]       Brown. 

SALT'ING,  ppr.  Sprinkling,  seasoning,  or  impregnat- 
ing with  salt. 

SALT'ING,  )i.  The  act  of  sprinkling  or  impregnating 
'with  salt. 

SALTISH,  a.  Somewhat  salt;  tinctured  or  impreg- 
nated moderately  with  salt. 

SALT'ISH-LY,  adv.     With  a  moderate  degree  of  salt- 

SALT'ISH-NESS,  n.     A  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

SAI.T'LHSS,  a.    Destitute  of  salt ;  insipid. 

SALT'LY,  ado.     With  taste  of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

SALT'-MARSH,  n.  Grass-land  subject  to  the  over- 
flow of  salt  or  sea-water. 

SALT'-MINE,  n.  A  mine  where  rock-salt  is  obtained. 

SALT'NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  impregnated 

with  salt ;   as,  the  saltness  of  sea-water  or  of  pro- 

2.  Taste  of  salt.  [visions. 

SALT'-PAN,  I  n.     A  pan,  basin,  or  pit,  where  salt  is 

SALT'-PIT,    J      obtained  or  made.  Bacon.  Woodward. 

!al£pItre;  I  "r    ^salt  aml  Gr-  ""w. a  stone-] 

A  salt  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  potassa,  and 
hence  denominated  Nitrate  of  Potassa  ;  also  called 
Niter.  It  is  found  native  in  many  countries.  It  is 
also  found  on  walls  sheltered  from  rain,  and  is  ex- 
liacted  by  lixiviation  from  the.  earths  under  cellars, 
stahles.Jiarns,  &c.  Hooper.     Lavoisier. 

SALT-Pg'TROUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  saltpeter,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities  ;  impregnated  with  saltpeter. 
Med.  Repos. 

SALT'-RHEuM,  (-rume,)  n.  A  vague  and  indefinite 
popular  name,  applied  to  almost  all  the  non-febrile  cu- 
taneous eruptions  which  are  common  among  adults, 
except  ringworm  and  itch. 

SALTS,  it.  pi.     The  popular  name  of  various  chemical 
salts  used  in  medicine,  as  Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salt, 
&c. 
2.  The  salt  water  of  rivers  entering  from  the  ocean. 
S.  Carolina. 

SALT'-SPRING,  n.     A  soring  of  salt  water. 

SALT'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  impregnated  with  salt ; 
'sea-water.' 

SALT'-WORK,  (--wurk,)  n.  A  house  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

SALT'-WORT,  n  A  plant ;  a  vague  and  indefinite 
popular  name  applied  to  most  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Salsola,  and  aL*50  to  some  species  of  Salicor- 
nia  and  Glaux.    They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  sea- 


SAL 

shore  and  other  places  where  the  ground  is  moist 

and  saline. 
SALT'Y,  a.    Somewhat  salt. 
SA-LO'BRI-OUS,  a.     [L.  saluber,  salubris,  from  solus. 

See  Safe.] 

Favorable  to  health  ;  healthful ;  promoting  health  ; 

as,  salubrious  air  or  water  ;  a  salubrious  climate. 
SA-LO'BRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  promote  health. 

SA-LU'BRI-OUS-NESS,  >         rT        ,  .   .,     , 
SA-Lfj'BRI-TY,  '\n-     [I-^"»«^0 

Wholesomeness  ;  healthfulness  ;  favorableness  to 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  air,  of 

SAL'U-TA-RI-LY,  adv.     Favorably  to  health. 

SAL'U-TA-Rl-NESS,  n.  [See  Salutary.]  Whole- 
someness ;  the  quality  of  contributing  to  health  or 
safety. 

2.  The  quality  of  promoting  good  or  prosperity. 

SAL'lJ-TA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  salutaire;  L.  salutaris,  from 
solus,  health.] 

1.  Wholesome  ;  healthful ;  promoting  health.  Diet 
and  exercise  are  salutary  to  men  of  sedentary  habits. 

2.  Promotive  of  public  safety  ;  contributing  to  some 
beneficial  purpose.  The  strict  discipline  of  youth  has 
a  Sainton/  effect  on  society. 

SAL-LT-TA'TION,  Ti.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  salutatio.  See  Sa- 
lute.] 

The  act  of  saluting  ;  a  greeting  ;  the  act  of  paying 
respect  or  reverence  by  the  customary  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  as  in  inquiring  of  persons  their  welfare,  ex- 
pressing to  them  kind  wishes,  bowing,  &c.  Luke  i. 
Mark  xii. 

In  all  public  inistinn-s  unl  privac  aihir.  ^ns,  use  the  forms  of  sal- 
peopte.  Taylor. 

SA-LU-TA-TO'RI-AN,  n.  The  student  of  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the  annual 
commencement. 

SA-LO'TA-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  salutation. 

SA-Lu'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Greeting;  containing  saluta- 
tions ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  intro- 
duces the  exercises  of  the  commencements  in  Amer- 
ican colleges. 

SA-LOTE',  v.  t.  [L.  saluto  ;  It.  salutare  ;  Sp.  saludar  ; 
Fr.  suluer ;  from  L.  salus,  or  salvus.] 

1.  To  greet;  to  hail ;  to  address  with  expressions 
of  kind  wishes. 

If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  othera  ? 


2.  To  please;  to  gratify.     [Unusual.] 


i     i 


4.  In  military  and  nnrnl  affairs,  to  honor  some  per- 
son or  nation  by  a  discbarge  of  cannon  or  small  arms, 
by  striking  colors,  [,y  sjioiits,  &c. 
SA-LOTE',  n.t  The  act  of  expressing  kind  wishes  or 
respect ;  salutation  ;  greeting.         South.    Addison. 

2.  A  kisf.  Roscommon, 

3.  In  military  affairs,  n  discharge  of  cannon  or  small 
arms  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  personage.  A 
salute  is  sometimes  performed  by  lowering  the  colors 
or  beating  the  drums.  The  officers  also  salute  each 
other  by  bowing  their  half  pikes  or  dropping  their 
swords.  Encyc. 

4.  In  the  navy,  a  testimony  of  respect  or  deference 
to  the  rank  of  a  person,  or  on  the  anniversary  of 
some  festival  ;  rendered   also  by  the  vessels  of  oi 
nation  to  those  of  another,  or  to  foreign  ports.    Tli 

is  performed  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  volleys  of 
small  arms,  striking  the  colors  or  top-sails,  or  by 
shouts  of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  masts  or  rig- 
ging. Totten.    Encyc. 

SA-Lf'T'ED,  pp.     Hailed  ;  greeted. 

SA-LuT'ER,  n.     One  who  salutes. 

SAL-LT-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  salutifer ;  solus,  health, 
and  fe.ro,  to  bring.] 
Bringing  health  ;  healthy  ;  as,  salutiferous  air. 

Dennis. 

SAL-VA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  solvable.]     The   possi- 
bility of  being  saved  or  admitted  to  everlasting  life. 
Saunderson. 

SAL'VA-BLE,  a.     [L.  salvus,  safe  ;  salvo,  to  save.] 
That  may  be  saved,  or  received  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness ;  admitting  of  salvation  ;  as,  a  solvable  state. 

SAL'VA-BLE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  salvable. 

SAL'VA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  salvable  manner. 

SAL'VAGE,  n.     [Fr.  salvage,  sauvage,  from  L.  salvus, 
salvo.] 

In  commerce,  a  reward  or  recompense  allowed  by 
law  for  the  saving  of  a  ship  or  goods  from  loss  at 
sea,  either  by  shipwreck,  fire,  &c,  or  by  enemies  or 
pirates.  Park. 

SAL'VAGE.  for  Savage,  is  not  used.     [See  Sava»e.] 

SAL-Va'TION,  n.    [It.  salvazione;  Sp.  salvacion;  from 
L.  salvo,  to  save.] 

1.  The  act  of  saving ;  preservation  from  destruc- 
tion, danger,  or  great  calamity. 

2.  Appropriately,  in  theology,  the  redemption  of  man 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal  death, 
and  the  conferring  on  him  everlasting  happiness. 
This  is  the  great  salvation. 

Gouty  son-ow  workclh  repentance  to  salvation.  —  2  Cor.  vii. 

3.  Deliverance  from  enemies;  victory.    Ex.  xiv. 
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4.  Remission  of  sins,  or  saving  graces.    Luke  xix. 

5.  The  Author  of  man's  salvation.     Ps.  xxvii. 

6.  A  term  of  praise  or  benediction.     Rev.  xix. 
SAL'VA-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  salvatoire.] 

A  place  where  things  are  preserved  ;  a  repository. 
Hale. 
SALVE,  (sav,)  n.     [Sax.  scalfc  ;  from  L.  salvus.] 

1.  An  adhesive  composition  or  substance  to  he  ap- 
plied to  wounds  or  sores;  when  spread  on  leather 
or  cloth,  it  is  called  a  Plasteii. 

2.  Help  ;  remedy.  Hammond. 
SALVE,  (sav,)  v.  t.     To  heal  by  applications  or  med- 
icaments.    [Little  used.}                 Spenser.     Hooker. 

2.  To  help  ;  to  remedy.     [Little  used.]       Sidney. 

3.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse,  or  res- 
ervation.    [Little  used.]  Hooker.     Bacon. 

4.  To  salute.     [Not  m  use.]  Speuscr. 
SAL'VER,  n.    A  piece  of  plate  with   a  foot-;   or  a 

waiter  on  which  any  thing  is  presented. 

Addison.     Pope. 
SAL-VIF'IC,  a.     [L.  salvus  anifacio.] 

Tending  to  save  or  secure  safety.  [A  bad  word, 
and  not  used.]  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

SAL'VO,  n.     [from  the  L.  salvo  jure,  an  expression 
used  in  reserving  rights.] 
An  exception  ;  reservation  ;  an  excuse. 
They  admit  many  aaU-i>3,  camions,  and  reservations. 

K.  Charles. 
2.  A  military  or  naval  salute. 
SAL  VO-LAT'I-LE,  [L.]     Volatile   salt.     [See  Vol- 
atile.] 
SAL'VO  PU-DO'RE,  [L.]     Without  offending  mod- 

SAL'VO  SEJV'SU,  [L.]     Preserving  the  sense. 

SAL'VOR,  n.     One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  at  sea. 
Wheaton's  Itrp. 

SA-MA'RA,7i.  [L.]  An  indehiscent,  superior  fruit, 
containing  two  or  more  few-seeded,  indehiscent,  dry 
cells,  and  elongated  into  wing-like  expansions  ;  as 
in  the  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Liudley. 

SA-MAR'I -TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraiin,  and,  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tribes,  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria  or  Chal- 
dea. 

2.  A  term  denoting  the  ancient  characters  and 
alphabet  used  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  retained  by  the  Samaritans. 

SA-MAR'I-TAN,  v.  An  inhabitant  of  Samaria,  or 
one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  derived  their 
appellation  from  that  city.  The  Jews  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Sai 


SAM'BO,  n.  The  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a 
mulatto.  W.  Indies. 

SAME,  a.  [Sax.  same;  Goth,  soma,  samo ;  Dnn.samme, 
same,  and  sannurn,  together  ;  S\v.  samme,  same  ; 
Dan.  samlcr,  forsamler,  to  collect,  to  assemble ;  Sw. 
samla,  fbrsmala,  id.  ;  D.  zaam,  zamen,  together  ;  za- 
mclen,  to  assemble  ;  G.  sammcln,  id. ;   Sax.  samod,  L. 

to  sum  ;  \V.  sum,  sum,  amplitude  ;  sum,  the  state  of 
beingtogether  ;  swnttr,  that  supports  or  keeps  togeth- 
er, a  beam,  Eng.  summer,  in  building.  We  observe 
that  the  Greek  u^a  agrees  in  signification  with  the  L. 
simut,  and  Sax.  samod,  Sans,  earn,  together.  Shall 
we  suppose,  then,  that  s  has  passed  into  an  aspirate 
in  this  word,  as  in  salt,  Gr.  d\s,  or  has  the  Greek 
word  lost  s  ?  The  word  same  may  he  the  L.  idem  or 
dem,  dialectically  varied.    The  primary  sense  is  to 
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to  draw  together,  to  set  together,  to  join,  to  collect. 
Class  Sin,  No.  33,  and  see  No.  43,  44.] 

1.  Identical ;  not  different  or  other. 

Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  vars  shall  hav:  no  end.  —  Ps.  cii. 
The  Lord  Jesus,  tha  same  ni-la  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took 
bread.  —  1  Cor.  xi. 

2.  Of  the  identical  kind  or  species,  though  not  the 
specific  tiling.  We  say,  the  horse  of  one  country  is 
the  same  animal  as  the  horse  of  another  country. 
The  same  plants  and  fruits  are  produced  in  the  same 
latitudes.  We  see  in  men,  in  all  countries,  the  same 
passions  and  the  same  vices. 

Th'  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same.  Dryden. 

3.  That  was  mentioned  before.  • 

Do  hut  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 

Who  spemls  his  hhuM  his  cnumry  to  relieve.  Daniel. 

4.  Equal  ;  exactly  similar.  One  ship  will  not  run 
the  same  distance  as  anorher  in  the  same  lime,  and 
with  the  same  wind.  Two  balls  of  the  same  size 
have  not  always  the  same  weight.  Two  instruments 
will  not  always  make  the  same  sound. 

Sa.MI-1,  adv.     [Sax.sam.] 

Together.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SaME'NESS,  7t.     Identity  ;  the  state  of  being  not  dif- 
ferent or  other;  as,  the  sameness  of  an  unchangeable 

2.  The  state  of  being  perfectly  alike  ;  near  resem- 
blance ;  correspondence;  similarity;  as,  a  sameness 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  Wl  IAT.  —  MisTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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of  manner  ;    a  sameness  of  sound  ;    the  sameness  of 

objects  in  a  landscape. 
BSA'MI-AN  EARTH.    [Gr.  Samos,  the  isle.]    The  name 

of  a  marl  of  two  species,  formerly  used  in  medicine 

as  nn  astringent. 
SA'MI-AN   STONE,  n.     A  sort  of   polishing  stone 

from  the  Island  of  Samos,  used  by  goldsmiths. 


r-^4*« 


\r.  ~ytj*  samom.  The  A 

sahama,  signifies  to  be  thin,  or  to  become  thin  or 
pale,  and  to  suffer  the  heat  of  the  simoom,  and 


pjw  samma,  signifies  to  poison.  This  word  signi- 
fies, probably,  that  which  is  deleterious  or  destruc- 
tive.] 

A  hot  and  destructive  wind  that  sometimes  blows 
in   Arabia  and  the    adjacent   countries,  from  the 

SA'MITE,  n.     [Old   Fr.]      A  species   of  silk  stuff. 

[Obs.]  Cliauccr. 

SAM'LET,  n.     A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SAMP,  n.  A  species  of  food  composed  of  maize 
broken  or  bruised,  boile,'.,  and  eaten  with  milk;  a 
dish  borrowed  from  the  natives  of  America. 

New  En  "hind. 
SAM'PAN,  n.    A  Chinese  boat  from  12  to  15  feet  long, 
in   which  a   Chinese   family  lives  on    the   Canton 
River,  where  there  are  said  to  be  40,000  such  boats. 
Smart. 
SAM'PHIRE,  (sam'flre,)  n.     [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Saint  Pierre.] 

An  herb  of  the  genus  Crithmum.  The  golden 
samphire  is  of  the  genus  Inula.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Samphire  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where 
it  is  washed  by  the  salt  water.  It  is  used  for  pick- 
ling. Miller. 

In  the  United  States,  this  name  is  applied  to  Sali- 
cornia  herbacea,  which  is  called  glass-wort  in  Eng- 

SAM'PLE,  7i.t  [L  exemplum;  Sp.  and  Port,  exemplo  ; 
It.  exempio  ;  Fr.  exempli- :  Ann.  egicmpl;  Ir.  somplar, 
samhluchas,  from  samhail,  similar.] 

1.  A  specimen  ;  a  part  o!  any  thing  presented  for 
inspection  or  intended  to  be  show 
the  quality  of  the  whole  ;  as,  a  sample  of  cloth  or  of 
wheat.  Goods  are  often  purchased  in  market  by 
samples. 

I  design  this  as  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  men 


II /.■, 


exemplar,  supra.] 

ork  ;  a  specimen  ;  particularly,  a 
piece  of  needle-u  oik  h\  \  oiing  ^iils  for  improvement. 
Shah.  Pope. 
SAM'SON'S-POST,  n.*  In  ships,  a  strong  post  resting 
on  the  keelson,  and  supporting  a  beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold  ;  also,  a  temporary  or  movable  pillar 
carrying  a  leading  block  or  pulley  for  various  pur- 
poses. Brande. 

Ian'aISL'e'S,  !  «•   state  of  beins  curable- 

SAN'A-BLE,  a.      [L.  sanabilis,  from   sano,  to  heal ; 
sanits,  sound.     See  Sound.] 

That  may  be  healed  or  cured  ;  susceptible  of  rem- 
edy. More. 
SA-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  sanatio,  from  sano,  to  heal.] 
The  act  of  healing  or  curing.     [JVbJ  used.] 
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SANCTI-F I-ER,  n.    He  that  sa 
theology,  the  Holy  Spirit  is. 
nominated  the  Sancttfier. 
SANCTI-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  sanctifier;  It.  santificare  ;  Sp. 
santificar;  Low  L.  sanctifico;  from  sancttis,  holy,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  cleanse,  purify,  or  make 
holy.  Jlddison. 

2.  To  separate,  set  apart,  or  appoint,  to  a  holy,  sa- 
cred, or  religious  use. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. — Gen.  ii. 
So  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  to  sanctify  the 
altar,  the  temple,  the  priests,  &c. 

3.  To  purify,  to  prepare  for  divine  service,  and  for 
partaking  of  holy  things.     Ezod.  xix. 

4.  To  separate,  ordain,  and  appoint  to  the  work 
of  redemption  and  the  government  of  the  church. 

5.  To  cleanse  from  corruption  ;  to  purify  from  sin  ; 
to  make  holy  by  detaching  the  affections  from  the 
world  and  its  defilements,  and  exalting  them  to  a 
supreme  love  to  God. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth. —John 
xvii.    Eph.  v. 

6.  To  make  the  means  of  holiness  ;  to  render  pro- 
ductive of  holiness  or  piety. 

Those  judgments  of  God  are  the  more  welcome,  as  a  means 
which  "Iris  mercy  hath  eanclijied  so  to  me,  as  to  make  me 
repent  of  that  unjust  act.  K.  Cltarles. 

7.  To  make  free  from  guilt. 

That  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.  Drydcn. 

8.  To  secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.  Pope. 

To  sanctify  Ood ;  to  praise  and  celebrate  him  as 
a  holy  being;  to  acknowledge  and  honor  his  holy 
majesty,  and  to  reverence  his  character  and  laws. 
Isa.  vii'i. 

Ood  sanctities  himself,  or  his  name,  by  vindicating 

his  honor  from  the  reproaches  of  the  wicked,  and 

manifesting  Ins  glory.     Eich.  xxxvi. 

SANCTI-F5-ING,    ppr.       Making    holy;    purifying 

from  rle    J.  lilements  of  sin;   separating  to  a  "holy 


ctify ; 


adapted  to  increa; 
degree 


SAN'A-TIVE,  a.     [L. 

Having  the  power 

ing  to  heal. 

SAN'A-TIVE-NESS, 

SAN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Healing. 

2.  Tending    or   adapted 

Sanitary  is  more  common. 

&flJV  BEJY-I'TO,  n.    A  robe  painted   with   hideous 

figures,  worn  by  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisi- 


cure  or  heal ;  healing  ;  tend- 
The  power  of  healing. 

guard   public  health. 


SANCE'-BELL,  j  n.  The  same  as  Saint's-bi 
SANCTE'-BELL,  \  which  see.  Oloss.  of  Jlrehi 
SANCTI  FI-CaTE,  v.  t.     To  sanclify.     [Mt  in  u 


SANC-TI-Fl-CA'TION,  ti..    [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  sanctifi- 
catio,  from  sanctifico.     See  Sanctify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  holy.  In  an  evangelical 
sense,  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the  affections 
of  men  are  purified  or  alienated  from  sin  and  the 
world,  and  exalted  to  a  supreme  love  to  God;  also, 
the  state  of  being  thus  purified  or  sanctified. 


sanctift'irnn:  ■>(  Ui-- 
ii.    1  Pet.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  cons 

a  sacred  purpose  ;  col 

8ANCT1-FI-/2D,  pp.  c 

set  apart  for  sacred  st 

2.  Affectedly  holy. 


chosen  you  to  salvmiun,  tliroui'h 
and  belief  of  the  truth.  —2  Thess. 

ing  or  of  setting  apart  for 
ation.  Stilliugfiect. 

Made  holy ;  consecrated 
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permitted  to  enter  except  the  high  priest,  and  that 
only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
tabernacle.     Lee.  i.     Hob.  ix 

2.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem.     2  Chron.  xx. 

3.  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  a 
place  where  divine  service  is  performed.     Ps.  lxxiii. 

Hence  sanctuary  is  used  for  a  church. 

4.  In  Runiini  Ciilhi'/ic  i-hiiri-hcs,  that  part  of  a  church 
where  the  altar  is  placed,  encompassed  with  a  bal- 
ustrade. Brande. 

5.  A  place  of  protection  ;  a  sacred  asylum.  Hence, 
a  sanctuary-man,  is  one  that  resorts  to  a  sanctuary  for 
protection.  Bacon.     Shak. 

C.  Shelter  ;  prelection. 

Some  relics  of  painting  tooir  tc^^luary  under  ground.  Dryaen. 

SJiJY€'TUM  SAJY€-TO'HUM,  [L.]    Most  holy  place. 
SAND,  77.     [Sax.  sand;   G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  sand;  D. 

1.  Any  mass  or  collection  of  fine  particles  of  stone, 
particularly  of  fine  particles  of  silicious  stone,  but 
not  strictly  reduced  to  powder  or  dust 


2.  o.    Tending 

SANCTl-FY-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner 

tending  to  sanctify  or  make  holy. 
SANe-TIL'O-UUENT,    a.      [L.   sanctus,  holy,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.] 

Discoursing  on  heavenly  things. 
SANC-TI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.    [L.  sanctimonia,  from 
tus,  holy.] 

Saintly  ;  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity  ;  as,  a 
sanctimonious  pretense.  L'Estrange. 

SANe-Tl-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  sanctimony. 
ANC-TI-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  sain 
timonious ;   sanctity,  or  the  appearance  of  it  j   d< 
voutness. 
SANCTI-MO-NY,  ti.     [L.  sanctimonia.] 

Holiness  ;  devoutness  ;  scrupulous  austerity  ;  sanc- 
tity, or  the  appearance  of  it.     [Little  used.] 

Shah.     Ralegh. 
SANCTION,   (sank'shun,)  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sanctio, 
from  sanctus,  holy,  solemn,  established.] 

1.  Ratification ;  an  official  act  of  a  superior  by 
which  he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of 
some  other  person  or  body.  A  treaty  is  not  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  tile  president  and  senate. 

2.  Authority  ;  confirmation  derived  from  testi- 
mony, character,  influence,  or  custom. 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of 

3.  A  law  or  decree.     [Improper.]  Denham. 
SANCTION,  (sank'shun,)  v.  t.    To  ratify;  to   con- 
firm ;  to  give  validity  or  authority  to.  Burke. 

SANCTIONED,   (sank'shund,)  pp.    Ratified;  con- 
firmed ;  authorized. 
SANCTI(lN-ING,jr;)r.     Ratifying;  authorizing. 
SANCTI-TUDE,  ti.     [L.  sanctus,  sanctitudo.] 

Holiness  ;  sacredness.  Milton. 

SANCTI-TY,  n. f  [L.  sanctitas.] 

1.  Holiness  ;  state  of  being  sacred  or  holy.  God 
attributes  no  sanctity  to  place.  Milton. 

2.  Goodness  ;  purity  ;  godliness  ;  as,  the  sanctity 
of  love  ;  sanctity  of  manners.  Shah.    Addison. 

3.  Sacredness;  solemnity;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath. 

4.  A  saint  or  holy  being. 

About  aim  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven.     [Unusual.]     Milton. 
t.     [from  sanctuary.  ]     To  shel- 
nctuary  or  sacred  privileges. 
Shah. 
[M  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 
SANCTU-A-RY,  (sankt'yu-a  re,) 
It.  and  Sp.  santuario 
sacred.] 

1.  A  sacred  place ;  particularly,  among  the  Israelites, 
the  most  retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  was  kept  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which  no  person  was 


2.  Sands  ;  in  the  plural,  tracts  of  land  consisting  of 
sand,  like  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  ;  as,  the 
Libyan  sands.  Milton. 

SAND,  v.  t.    To  sprinkle  with  sand.    It  is  customary 
among  the  common  people,  in  America,  to  sand  their 
floors  with  white  sand. 
2.  To  drive  upon  the  sand.  Burton. 

SAN'DAL,  77.*  [Fr.  sandale;  It.  sandalo  ;  Sp.  sandalia ; 
L.sandalimn;  Gr.  cranSa\iov.  Gu.  Syr.  irjc  san,  to 
shoot.    Class  Sn,  No.  9.]  X 

1.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  fastened 
to  the  foot.  The  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  wore 
sandals  of  a  rich' stuff,  ornamented  with  gold  or 
silver.  Pope.     Encyc. 

2.  A  shoe  or  slipper  worn  by  the  pope  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  when  they  officiate.  A 
like  sandal  is  worn  by  several  congregations  of  monks. 

5      .,  J 

IIn'dalIwood,  (  »■      tAr-  l^^>   *°™dili"> 


Pers.   ^<>JL=»  jondol.] 


SANCTU-A-RIZE,  i 
ter  by  means  of  a  i 


[FJ 


The  wood  of  the  Santalum  album,  which  is  a  low 
tree,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Privet  or 
Prim.  When  the  sandal-tree  becomes  old,  the 
harder  central  wood  acquires  a  yellow  color  and 
great  fragrance,  while  the  softer  exterior  wood  re- 
mains white  and  destitute  of  fragrance.  The 
former  is  what  is  called  yellow  sandal  wood,  and  the 
latter  white  sandalwood.  It  is  the  yellow  wood 
only  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  perfume,  and 
which  is  considered  so  valuable  for  musical  instru- 
ments, boxes,  cabinets,  &c.  This  article  grows 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.     [See  also  Sanders.] 

SAN'DAL-£D,  a.     Wearing  sandals. 

SAN'DAL-I-FORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or 
slipper. 

SAN'DA-RAC,      )        rT  , 

SAN'DA-RA€H,  j  "■    tL-  ^andaracu.,  ™.  ij»yj<. 
sandros.] 

1.  A  resin  in  white  tears,  more  transparent  than 
those  of  mastic.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
produce  of  different  plants  takes  this  name  < 
has  the  same  external  characters ;  but  what  may 
more  properly  be  called  sandarach  is  believed  to 
be  the  produce  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis  of  Roxburgh, 
and  Thvia  articulata  of  Vahl.  It  is  used  in  powder, 
and  mingled  with  a  little  chalk,  to  prevent  ink  from 
sinking  or  spreading  on  paper.  This  is  the  sub 
stance  denoted  by  the  Arabic  word,  and  it  is  also 
called  Varnish,  as  it  enters  into  the  preparations  of 
varnish. 

2.  The  combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  called 
Reali.-aii,  which  is  the  protosulphuret  of  arsenic. 

SAND'-BAG,  7i.  A  bag  filled  with  sand  or  earth, 
used  in  fortification. 

SAND'-BATII,  n.  A  bath  made  by  warm  or  hot  sand, 
with  which  something  i*  enveloped. 

SAND'-BLIND,  a.  Having  a  defect  of  sight,  by 
means  of  which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  be- 
fore the  eyes.  Shak. 

SAND'-BOX,  77.'"  A  box  with  n  perforated  top  or 
cover,  for  sprinkling  paper  with  sand. 
*  2.  An  evergreen  South  American  tree  of  the  genus 
Hura.  It  is  said  that  the  peticarp  of  the  fruit  will 
burst,  when  ripe,  witli  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  distance. 

SAND'-DRIFT,  71.     Drifting  sand. 

SAND'ED,  pp.    Sprinkled  with   sand; 
floor. 

2.  a.     Covered  with  sand  ;  barren.        Mortimer. 

3.  Marked  with  small  spots  ;  varieg*ed  with 
spots  ;  speckled  ;  of  a  sandy  color,  as  a  hound. 

4.  Short-sighted.  Shak. 
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SAND'-EEL,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Ammodytes, 
belonging  to  the  eel  family.  Its  head  is  elongated, 
the  upper  jaw  larger  than  the  under  one,  the  body 
cylindrical,  with  scales  hardly  perceptible,  and  the 
tail  deeply  forked.  It  usually  buries  itself  in  the 
moist  sand  after  the  retiring  of  the  tide.  Two  spe- 
cies of  sand-eel  are  now  recognized,  the  larger  usu- 
ally measuring  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  the  smaller 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches. 

Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

SAN-DE-MA'NI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Sande- 
inan,  who  held  to  Antinomian  principles.  The  real 
founder  of  the  sect  was  John  Glass,  whose  adherents 
are  called  Glassites. 

SAND'ER-LING,  n.  A  small  wading  bird,  allied  to 
the  dotterel  and  to  the  sandpiper;  Arenaria  calidris 
of  Meyer.  Jardine. 

SAND'ERS,  n.  The  red  sanders  wood,  sometimes 
called  red  sandal  wood,  is  the  produce  of  a  lofty  tree, 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  a  native  of  India.  This 
wood  has  a  bright  garnet-red  color,  and  is  used  for 
its  coloring  matter.  P.  Ctjc. 

SAN'DE-VER,  )  n.    [Fr.  sain  de  verve,  or  saint  de  verre, 

SAN'DI-VER,  \      dross  or  recrement  of  glass.] 

Glass-gall;  a  whitish  salt  which  is  cast  up  from 
the  materials  of  glass  in  fusion,  and,  floating  on  the 
top,  is  skimmed  off.  It  is  used  by  gilders  of  iron, 
and  in  the  fusion  of  several  ores.  It  is  said  to  be 
good  for  cleansing  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally,  is 
detergent.  Encyc. 

SAND'-FLOOD,  n.  A  vast  body  of  sand  moving  or 
borne  along  "the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Bruce. 

SAND'-HeAT,  re.  The  heat  of  warm  sand  in  chemi- 
cal operations. 

SAND'1-NESS,  n.     [from  sandy.']    The  state  of  being 
sandy  ;  as,  the  sandincss  of  a  road. 
2.  The  state,  of  being  of  a  sandy  color. 

SAND'ING,  ppr.     Sprinkling  or  covering  with  sand. 

SAND'ISH,  a.  [from  sand.]  Approaching  the  nature 
of  sand  ;  loose  ;  not  compact.  Evelyn. 

SAND'IX,  n.  A  kind  of  minium  or  red  lead,  made  of 
ceruse,  but  inferior  to  the  true  minium.  Encyc 

SAND'PA-PER,  n.  Paper  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  gritty  substance,  for  smoothing  and  polishing. 

SAND'PI-PER,  n.  A  name  common  to  several  species 
of  wading  birds  of  the  woodcock  and  snipe  family, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Totanus  and  Tringa. 

Jardine. 

SAND'STONE,  n.  [sand  and  stone.]  Sandstone  is, 
in  most  cases,  composed  chiefly  of  grains  of  quartz 
united  by  a  cement,  calcareous,  marly,  argillaceous, 
or  even  silicious.  The  texture  of  some  kinds  is 
loose,  of  others  close ;  the  fracture  is  granular  or 
earthy.  Clcaveland. 

Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials  of 
older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and  comminuted, 
and  afterward  deposited  again.  Olmsted. 

SAND'WICH,  n.  Two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter, 
with  a  thin  slice  of  ham  or  other  salt  meat  between 
them  ;  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  dish  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  Grose. 

SAND' WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  small  plant  of  the 
genus  Arenaria.  Loudon. 

SAND'Y,  a.    [Sax.  sandig.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand  ;  covered 
or  sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  a  sandy  desert  or  plain  ; 
a  sandy  road  or  soil. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand  ;  not  firm  or  solid  ;  as,  a 
sandy  foundation. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  sand  ;  of  a  yellowish-red  color ; 
as,  sandy  hair. 

SANE,  a.  [L.  sanus,  Eng.  sound  i  D.  gezond ;  G.  ge- 
sund.  This  is  the  Eng.  sound,  Sax.  sund.  See 
Sound.] 

1.  Sound;  not  disordered  or  shattered;  healthy; 
as,  a  sane  body. 

2.  Sound  ;  not  disordered  ;  having  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  other  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
a  sane  person  ;  a  person  of  a  sane  mind. 

SANE'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sane  or  of  sound 

SANG,  pret.  of  Si  no. 

SAN"GA-REE',  n.    Wine  and  water  sweetened  and 

spiced. 
SANQ  FROID,  (sang-frwa,)  n.     [Fr.,   cold  blood.] 

Coolness  ;  freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement  of 

mind. 
2.  Indifference. 
SAN'GI-AO,  n.    A  Turkish  governor  of  a  sangiacate, 

or  district  forming  part  of  a  pashawlic.        Brande. 
SAN'GI-A-CaTE,  n.     A  division  of  a  Turkish  pa- 
shawlic. Brande. 
SAN"GUIF'ER-OUS,  (sang-gwifer-us,)  a.    [L.  san- 

guifer ;  sanguis,  blood,  and  fcro,  to  carry.] 

Conveying   blood.      The  sanguiferous  vessels  are 

the  arteries  and  veins. 
S  \N"GUI-FI-€A'TION,   n.     [Fr.,   from   L.  sanguis, 

blood,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

In  the  animal  economy,  the  production   of  blood  ; 

tne  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

SAN"GUt-FI-ER,  n.     A  producer  of  blood.    Floyer. 
SAN"GUIF'LU-OUS,  o.    [L.  sanguis,  blood,  aodfiuo, 

to  flow.] 
Floating  or  running  with  blood. 
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SAN"GUI-F\\  (sang'gwe-fi, ,  v.  i.     To  produce  blood. 

SAN"GU1-FY-ING,  ppr.     Producing  blood. 

SAN"GUIN-A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  bloodthirsty  man- 
ner. 

SAN"GUIN-A-RY,  (sang'gwin-a-re,)  a.  [Fr.  sangui- 
naire ;  L.  sai/^iiiunritj.-^  from  sanguis,  blood.] 

1.  Bloody ;  attended  with  much  bloodshed  ;  mur- 
derous ;  as,  a  sanguinary  war,  contest,  or  battle. 

2.  Bloodthirsty ;  cruel ;  eager  to  shed  blood. 
Passion  —  makes  us  brutal  and  sanguinary.  Broome. 

SAN"GUIN-A-RY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sangui- 
naria  ;  bloodwort.  Ash. 

SAN"GUINE,  (sang'gwin,)  a.  [Fr.  sanguin;  L.  san- 
guineus, from  sanguis,  blood.] 

1.  Red  ;  having  the  color  of  blood  ;  as,  a  sanguine 
color  or  countenance.  Dryden.     Milton. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood  ;   plethoric ;  as,  a  son- 
guine  habit  of  body.     [Technical.] 

3.  Warm  ;  ardent ;  as,  a  sanguine  temper. 

4.  Confident.    He  is  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  success. 

SAN"GUINE,  n.    Blood  color.    [JVot  in  use.] 

SAN"GUINE,  v.  t.    To  stain  with  blood.     [But  En- 


.     Destitute  of  blood  ;  pale. 

[A  bad  word,  and  little  used.] 
SAN"GUINE-LY,   (sang'gwin-le,)    adv.      Ardently; 

with  confidence  of  success.  Chesterfield. 

SAN"GUINE-NESS,  n.    Redness;  color  of  blood  in 

the  skin  ;  as,  sanguincness  of  countenance. 

2.  Fullness  of  blood;  plethory;  as,  sanguincness 
of  haoit. 

3.  Ardor;  heat  of  temper ;  confidence. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
SAN"GUIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  sanguineus.] 

1.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  plethoric.   Arbuthnot. 

2.  Constituting  blood.  Brcnon. 
SAN"GUIN'I-TY,  for  Sanguineness,  is  not  in  use. 

Swift. 

SAN"GUIN-IV'OR-OUS,  a.  [L.  sanguis,  blood,  and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LENT,  a.     Bloody. 

SAN"GUI-SUGE,  n.     [L.  sanguisuga ;  sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck.] 
The  blood-sucker  ;  a  leech,  or  horse-leech.    Encyc. 

SAN'HE-DRIM,  n.  [Low  L.  synedrium;  Gr.  avvUpi- 
ov  ;  o-vv,  with,  together,  and  Igpa,  seat.] 

The  great  council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of 
seventy-one  or  seventy-two  members,  and  decided 
the  most  important  causes,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  P.  Cyc. 

SAN'I-CLE,  n.    [from  L.  sano,  to  heal.] 

Self-heal ;  the  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  Sanicula  ;  and  it  is  said  also  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Saxifraga  and  Certora.  It  has  likewise  the 
popular  name  Herchera  Americana,  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  Bastard  Sani- 
cle  is  a  species  of  Mitella. 

Sa'NI-eS,  n.  [L.]  A  thin,  reddish  discharge  from 
wounds  or  sores  ;  a  serous  matter,  less  thick  and 
white  than  pus,  and  having  a  slight  tinge  of  red. 

SA'NI-OUS,  a.  [from  sanies.]  Pertaining  to  sanies, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  appearance  ;  thin  and 
serous,  with  a  slight  bloody  tinge ;  as,  the  sanious 
matter  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Excreting  or  effusing  a  thin,  serous,  reddish 
matter  ;  as,  a  sanious  ulcer.  Wiseman. 

SAN'I-TA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  to  secure 
health  ;  as,  sanitary  regulations. 

SAN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  sanitas.     See  Sake.] 

Soundness;  particularly,  a  sound  state  of  mind; 
the  state  of  a  mind  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  reason. 
Shak. 

SAN'JAK,  7t.    See  Sangiac. 

SANK,  pret.  of  Sink,  but  nearly  obsolete. 

SAN'NAH,  n.  The  name  of  certain  kinds  of  India 
muslin. 

SAJVS,  prep.     [Fr.]     Without.  Shak. 

SAN'SCRIT,  n.  According  to  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  San- 
scrit  signifies  the  polished  dialect.  It  is  sometimes 
written  Shansceit,  and  in  other  ways.  AsiaU  Res. 
7,  200.] 

The  ancient  language  of  Hindoostan,  from  which 
are  formed  all  the  modern  languages  or  dialects  of 
the  great  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Bramins,  and  in  this  are  written  the  ancient 
books  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  is 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Persic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  all  the  present  languages  of  Europe. 

Sl'JVS    -eU-LOTTES',    (sang  ku-lot',)    [Fr.,  without 
breeches.]      Ragged   fellows  ;   a  name  of  reproach 
"     the  extreme 

SANS-Cu'LOT-TISM,  n.  Extreme  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

SAMS  SOU-CP, (s'ang-soo-see',)  [Fr.]  Without  care; 
free  and  easy. 

SAN'TA-LIN,  n.  The  coloring  matter  of  red  sanders 
wood,  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  al- 
cohol, and  adding  water.  Brande. 
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SAN'TER.     See  Saunter. 

SAN'TON,  n.     A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  dervis, 

regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  saint  Herbert. 

SAN'TO-NIN,    7i.      A  proximate   vegetable   principle 

obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  Artemisia  santoniua, 

or  southernwood,  white,  crystallizable,  and  bitterish. 
P.  Cvc. 
SAP,  n.     [Sax.  sap  ;  D.  lap  ;  G.  soft :  Sw.  saft,  safve  ; 

Dan.  saft,  save;  Fr.  scve;  Arm.  sabr;  probably  from 

softness  or  flowing.     Qu.  Pers.  Aj  •.  zabah,  a  flow- 
ing.] -> 

1.  The  juice  of  plants  of  any  kind.  The  ascending 
sap  flows  in  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood, 
and  is  colorless,  while  the  descending  sap  flows  in 
the  vessels  of  the  liber  or  inner  bark,  and  is  often 
colored.  This  remark,  however,  is  applicable  to  ex 
ogenous  plants  only.  From  the  sap  of  a  species  of 
maple  is  made  sugar  of  a  good  quality  by  evapora- 
tion. 

2.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree;  the  exterior  part  of 
the  wood,  next  to  the  bark. 

[A  sense  in  general  use  in  JVem  England.  ] 
SAP,  v.  U      [Fr.  saper ;  It.   zappare;  Arm.  sappa  ;  It. 
zappa,  a  spade  ;  zappone,  a  mattock.     The  primary 
sense  is,  probably,  to  dig  or  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  undermine  ;  to  subvert  by  digging  or  wear- 
ing away ;  to  mine. 

Their  dwellings  were  sapped  by  floods.  Dryden. 

2.  To  undermine  ;  to  subvert  by  removing  the 
foundation  of.  Discontent  saps  the  foundation  of 
happiness.  Intrigue  and  corruption  sap  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  free  government. 

SAP,  v.  i.  To  proceed  by  mining,  or  by  secretly  un- 
dermining. 

Both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Tailer. 

SAP,  71.  In  sieges,  a  trench  for  undermining  ;  or  an 
approach  made  to  a  fortified  place  by  digging  under 
cover  of  gabions,  &c.  The  single  sap  has  only  a  sin- 
gle parapet;  the  double  has  one  on  each  side,  and 
the  flying  is  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In  all  saps, 
traverses  are  left  to  cover  the  men.  Encyc. 


monkeys  of  America  as  have  prehensile  tails. 

P.  Cyc. 

SA-PAN'-WOOD,  n.  A  dye-wood  yielded  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Ctesafpinia,  a  thorny  tree  of  Southern  Asia 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  It  resembles  Brazil 
wood  in  color  and  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

SAP'-COL'OR,  (-kul'lur,)  n.  An  expressed  vegetable 
juice  inspissated  by  slow  evaporation,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  as  sap-green,  &c.  Parke. 

SAP'-GREEN,  7i.  A  light-green  pigment  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  Rhamnus 
catharticus  or  buckthorn.  Francis. 

SAP'ID,  a.     [L.  sapidus,  from  sapio,  to  taste.] 

Tasteful  ;  tastable  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting 
the  organs  of  taste  ;  as,  sapid  water. 

Brown.     Arbuthnot. 

SA-PID'I-TY,    in.     Taste;  tastefulness;   savor;  the 

SAP'ID  NESS,  (  quality  of  affecting  the  organs  of 
taste  ;  as,  the  sapidness  of  water  or  fruit.       Boyle. 

SA'PI-ENCE,  71.     IFr.,  from  L.  sapicntia,  from  sapio,  to 
taste,  to  know.] 
Wisdom  ;  sageness ;  knowledge. 

Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience 
To  spare  the  !"IU  lh;il  -ive  liim  ha'pence.  Swift. 

SA'PI-ENT,  a.    Wise ;  sage ;  discerning. 

There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.  Milton. 

SA-PI-EN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  o.  Affording  wisdom  or  in- 
structions for  wisdom.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Bp.  Richardson. 
SA'PI-ENT-LY,  adv.     Wisely  ;  sagaciously. 
SAP'LESS,  a.     [from  sap.]     Destitute   of  sap ;  as,  a 
sapless  tree  or  branch.  Swift.     Shak. 

2.  Dry  ;  old  ;  husky  ;  as,  a  sapless  usurer. 

Dryden. 
SAP'LING,  n.    [from  sop.]     A  young  tree. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tall.  Milton. 

SAP-O-DIL'LA,  )  ?i.  In  botany,  the  distinctive  term 
ZAP-O-TIL'LA,  j  for  one  of  the  two  varieties  of 
Sapota  Achras,  (Miller.)  Also,  the  popular  name  of 
the  same  variety  ;  but  it  is  likewise  applied,  by 
many,  to  both  varieties.  Sapota  Achras  is  a  large, 
tall,  and  straight  tree,  without  branches  for  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Sapotaceffi,  (Lindley,)  and  is  a  native  of  Me- 
ridional America.  Its  bark  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent. 

Sapodilla  plum  ;  the  fruit  of  Sapota  Achras,  which 
is  variable  in  size  and  form,  being  globose,  oval,  or 
ovate,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quince.  Its 
rind  is  rough,  brittle,  and  of  a  dull-brown  color;  its 
flesh  is  a  dirty  yellowish-white,  very  soft,  and  de- 
liciously  sweet.  It  is  eatable  only  when  it  begins  to 
be  spotted,  and  then  it  is  much  used  in  desserts. 
The  seeds  are  dark-colored  and  shining,  and  are  used 
in  medicine  as  a  diuretic. 
SAP-O-NA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  sapo,  soap.] 

Soapy ;  resembling  soap ;  having  the  qualities  of 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


&c  Pictorial  llln-ilmtioiis. 


f  See  Tabic  of  Si/itoiiii;n$. 


scrape, 
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soap.     Saponaceous  bodies  are  compounds  of  an  acid 
and  a  base,  and  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  salt. 

SAP'O-NA-RY,  a.    Saponaceous. 

SA-PON-l-FI-CA'TION,  n.    Conversion  into  soap. 

SA-PON'I-FI-£D,  pp     Converted  into  soap. 

SA-PON'I-FY,  v.  t.      [L.  sapo,  soap,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 
To  convert  into  soap.  Vre. 

SAP'O-NIN,  n.  A  peculiar  substance  from  the  root  of 
Saponaria  officinalis  or  soapwort.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  lather  which  the  root  forms  with  water.  Brande. 

SAF'O-NULE,  n.  An  imperfect  soap  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  alkali  upon  an  essential  oil. 

SA'POR,  n.  [L.]  Taste;  savor;  relish ;  the  power 
of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments.  Brown. 

S  AP-O-RIF'  re,  a.  [Fr.  saporifiquc ;  from  L.  sapor  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

Having  the  power  to  produce  taste  ;  producing 
taste.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

SAP-O-ROS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  body  by  which 
it  excites  the  sensation  of  taste. 

SAP'O-ROUS,  a.  Having  taste;  yielding  some  kind 
of  taste.  Bailey. 

SA-P6'TA,  71.  In  botany,  the  name  of  a  tree  or  piant 
of  the  genus  Achras. 

SAP-PA-DIL'LO-TREE,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Sloanea.       Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 

SAP'PARE,  7i.  A  mineral  or  species  of  earth,  the 
kyanite  ;  called  by  Haiiv,  diathetic.  Ure. 

SAP'P^D,  (sapt,)p/?.     Undermined;  subverted. 

SAP'PER,  71.  One  who  saps.  In  an  army,  sappers 
and  miners  are  employed  in  working  at  saps,  build- 
ing and  repairing  fortifications,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

SAP'PHIC,  (saf'ik.)  a.  Pertaining  to  Sappho,  a  Gre- 
cian poetess;  as,  Sapphic  odes  ;  Sapphic  verse.  The 
Sapphic  verse  consists  of  eleven  s\  llables  in  five  feet, 
of  which  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  the 
second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl.  The  Sap- 
phic strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  followed 
bv  an  Adonic  Brande. 

SAP'PHIRE,  (saffire  or  saf'fer,)  n.      [L.  sapphirus; 


Gr.  ctatrqieipoc ;  from  the  Ar.  ..JLw  safara,  1 

to  shine,  to  be  fair,  open,  beautiful ;  Ch.   Syr.  and 
Sam.  to  scrape,  to  shave.] 

Pure,  crystallized  alumina.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  and  also  in  grains  and  massive.  The  name 
sapphire  is  usually  restricted  to  the  blue  crystals, 
while  the  bright  red  are  called  oriental  ruby  ;  the 
amethystine,  oriental  amethyst;  the  dull,  massive  va- 
rieties, corundum  or  emery. 
Sapphire  Is  next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  Dana. 

SAP'PHIR-INE.  a.  Resembling  sapphire ;  made  of 
sapphire  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire.  Boyle. 
n.  A  mineral  of  a  pale-blue  or  green  color,  somewhat 
resembling  sapphire;  considered  by  some  as  a  vari- 
ety of  spinel.  Dana. 

SAP'PI-NESS,  77,  [from  sappy.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  full  of  sap  ;  succulence  ;  juiciness. 

SAP'PING,  ppr.     Undermining;  subverting. 

SAP'PY,  a.     [Sax.  sa-pig.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 

2.  Young;  not  firm  ;  weak.  [Mortimer. 
When  lie  h.-ul  ]  ats 'd  this  wiwk  ami  sappy  age.        Hayward. 

3.  Weak  in  intellect. 

SAP'PY,  a.    [ar.  Gr.  o-nrrc,  to  putrefy.] 
Musty  ;  tainted.     [Not  in  use.] 

SA-PROPH'A-GANS,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects  which  feed  on  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Brande. 

SAP'-Sa'GO,  n.    A  kind  of  cheese  made  in  Switzer- 
land, having  a  dark-green  color  and  agreeable  flavor. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

SAP'-TOBE,  n.  A  vessel  that  miners  sap.  De.  Candolle. 

SAP'-WOOD,  7i.  The  alburnum,  or  exterior  part  of 
the  wood  of  a  tree,  next  to  the  bark. 

SAR'A-BA-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  oriental  monks 
who  secede  from  ordinary  monastic  life. 

SAR'A-BAND,  7t.  [Sp.  zarabanda;  Port,  and  It.  sara- 
banda ;  Fr.  sarabande.] 

A  grave,  Spanish  dance  to  an  air  in  triple  time  ; 
also,  the  air  itself.  Diet,  de  VAcad. 

SAR'A-CEN,  Tt.  An  Arabian  ;  so  called  from  sara,  a 
desert. 

SAR-A-CEN'IC,         )a.    Pertaining  to  the  Saracens, 

SAR-A-CEN'IC-AL,  }      inhabitants  of  Arabia. 

2.  Denoting  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens,  the 
modern  Gothic.  Johnson. 

SXR'CASM,  77.  [L.  sarcasmus;  Gr.  oapKaapos,  from 
aapKagoi,  to  deride  or  sneer  at ;  primarily,  to  flay  or 
pluck  off  the  skin.] 

A  keen,  reproachful  expression  ;  a  satirical  remark 
or  expression,  uttered  with  some  degree  of  scorn  or 
contempt ;  a  taunt ;  a  gibe.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  remark  of,  the  Jews  respecting  Christ, 
on  the  cross,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not 

SSR-CAS'TIC,         )a.    Bitterly  satirical ;  scornfully 
SAR-€AS'TI€-AI,,  j      severe  ;  taunting. 

What  a  fierce  and  xarcat'ir  r tt'  h  nn^n  would  this  have  drawn 
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SAR-GAS'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  sarcastic  manner  ; 

with  scornful  satire.  South. 

SARCE'NET,  n.     [Ou.  saracenicum  or  saracen,  silk.] 
A  species  of  fine,  thin,  woven  silk.  Dryden. 

SAR'CO-€ARP,  7i.     [Gr.  rrap(  and  Kupiroi.] 

In  botany,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  drupaceous  pericarp, 
situated  between  the  integument,  or  skin,  and  the 
putamen,  endocarp,  or  stone.  Lindley. 

SAR'GO-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  trapf,  flesh,  and   xyXn,  tu- 
mor.] 

A  fleshy  and  firm  tumor  of  a  testicle,  with  a  sim- 
ple vascular  texture,  not  inflammatory.    It  is  the 
Sarcoma  vasculosum  of  Good. 
SAR'CO-eOL,  )  77.      [Gr.,  compounded    of   aao\, 

SAR'CO-eOL-LA,  j      flesh,  and  *oXAa,  glue.] 

A  semi-transparent,  solid  substance,  imported  from 
Arabia  and  Persia  in  grains  of  a  light-yellow  or  red 
color.  It  is  an  inspissated  sap,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  species  of  Penaja.  It  has  its  name  from 
its  supposed  use  in  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Encyc. 
SAR'CO-LTNE,  a.    [Gr.  o-apf,  flesh.] 

In  mineralogy,  flesh-colored.  Shcpard. 


to  a  variety  of  chabasite,  and  to  the  mineral  Hum 
boldtite.  Dana. 

SAR-CO-LOG'ie-AL,  o.    Pertaining  to  sarcology. 

SAR-eOL'O-GY,  re.      [Gr.  oap^,  flesh,  and  Xoyoi,  dis- 
course.] 

That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines, 
vessels,  &c.  Encyc. 

SAR-Co'MA,  77.     [Gr.,from  <rapf,  flesh.] 

Any  fleshy  and  firm  tumor  not  inflammatory,  at- 
tended with  dull  sensations  and  sluggish  growth. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  sarcoma. 

SAR-COPH'A-GOUS,  (kof'a-gus,)  a.    [See  Sarcoph- 
agus.]    Feeding  on  flesh  ;  tle.-h-e:, ting.  Diet. 

SXR-eOPH'A-GUS,  (-kof'a-gus,)  77.*   [L.,  from  Gr. 
oaoKoitMyns;  o-a,){,  flesh,  and  <payi,t,  to  eat.] 

1.  A  species  of  stone  used  among  the  Greeks  for 
making  coffins,  which  was  so  railed  because  it  con- 
sumed the  flesh  of  bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  otherwise  called  lapis  Assius  or 
rfssian  stone,  and  said  to  be  found  at  Assos,  a  city 
of  Lycia.     Hence, 

*2.  A  stone  coffin,  or  tomb,  in  which  the  ancients 
deposited  bodies  which  they  chose  not  to  burn. 


//... 


Diet. 


SAR-eOPH'A-GY,(-kof'a-je,)77.  [Supra.]  The  prac- 
tice of  eating  flesh.  Brown. 

SAR-COT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  tra/jf,  flesh.] 

In  surgery,  producing  or  generating  flesh. 

SAR-€OT'ie,  71.  A  medicine  or  application  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  flesh  ;  an  incarnative.   Coze. 

SAR-€U-LA'TION,  71.     [L.  sarculatio,  a  raking.] 
A  raking  or  weeding  with  a  rake. 

SAR'DA-CHATE,  n.  A  sort  of  agate  containing 
sard.  Dana. 

SARD,  1  71.    A  mineral,  a  variety  of  chalcedony, 

SAR'DOIN,  (  which  has  a  rich  brownish-red  color, 
but  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears 
of  a  deep  blood  red  ;  carnelian.  Ure. 

Qipmivp     \   n.      [L.  sardius  j    Gr.   aapSmv  :    from 

SAR'DI-IJS   )         Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Sart.] 
A  precious  stone.     One  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
Aaron's  breastplate.     Eiod.  xxviii. 

SAR'DINE,  71.  A  Mediterranean  fish  of  the  herring 
family,  Engraulis  meletta.  It  is  often  prepared  like 
the  ancfiovy,  as  a  delicacy.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR-DIN'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island,  king- 
dom, or  people  of  Sardinia. 

SAR-DON'IC,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  that  forced, 
heartless,  or  bitter  laugh,  or  grin,  which  but 
ill  conceals  a  person's  real  feelings.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Sardonicus  risus,  (Sardonic  or  Sardonian 
laugh,)  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  it  a  horrible  appearance  of  laughter,  and 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  Hie  llerha  sardonica,  a 
species  of  ranunculus,  that  grows  in  Sardinia.  It 
often  occurs  in  tetanus  or  locked-jaw  and  other  con- 
vulsive affections.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR-DON'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  linen  made  at 
Colchis.  Bryant. 

SAR'DO-NYX,7t.  [L.  sardonyches,  from  Gr.  o-upcWvf, 
from  Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  wuf,  a  nail  ; 
so  named,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  color  to  the  flesh  under  the  nail.  Plin.  Lib. 
37,  6.] 

A  silicious  stone  or  gem,  nearly  allied  to  onyx.  Its 
color  is  a  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange.  We  are 
informed  that  the  yellow  or  orange-colored  agate, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  is  now  often  called  sar- 
donix.  Encyc.     Cleavcland. 

SAR'I-GOE,  71.  The  popular  name  of  Didelphis  opos- 
sum, a  marsupial  mammal  of  Cayenne,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Virginian  opossum. 

SARK,  77.     [Sax.  syrc] 

1.  In  Scotland,  a  shirt. 

2.  A  shark.     [Not  used.] 

SAR'LAC,  71.  The  Bos  Pcephagus  or  grunniens,  the 
grunting  ox  of  Tartary. 
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SAR-MA'TIAN,  >  a.    Pertaining  to  Sarmatia  and  its 

SXR-MAT'IC,  j  inhabitants,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians  and  Poles. 

SAR'MENT.  71.  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  or  runner, 
as  of  the  strawberry.  Lindley. 

SAR-MEN-TOSE',  1   a.   [L.  sarmentoeus,  from  sarmsn- 

SAR-MEN'TOUS,  j        turn,  a  twig.] 

A  sarmentose  stem,  in  botany,  is  one  that  is  long 
and  filiform,  and  almost  naked,  orhaving  only  leaves 
in  bunches  at  the  joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes 
root ;  a  runner.  Martyn. 

SARN,  71.    A  British  word  for  pavement  or  stepping- 

SA-RON'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  gulf  of  Greece  between 
Attica  and  Sparta.  •  D'Anville. 

SXR'PLAR,  71.  A  sarplar  of  wool  is  a  sack  contain- 
ing 80  tod  ;  a  tod  contains  two  stone  of  14  pounds 
each.  Encyc. 

SARTLI-ER,  71.     [Fr.  serpilliire.] 

Canvas,  or  a  packing  cloth.  Bailey. 

SAR'A-SIN,       )   71.    A  plant,  a  kind  of  birth  wort. 

SAR'RA-SINE,  j  Bailey. 

'  2.  A  portcullis  or  herse. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL'LA,  |   71.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Smi- 

SAR'SA,  ,       lax,  whose  root  is  valued  ii. 

medicine  for  its   mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  or 
demulcent  qualities.  Encyc. 

SARSE,  71.     [<Au.  sarcenet,  or  Fr.  sas.] 

A  fine  sieve  ;  usually  written  Searce  or  Searse. 
[little  used.] 

SARSE,  n.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  sift  through  a 
sarse.     [Little  used.] 

SART,  n.  A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable. 
[Not  used  in  America.]  Bailey. 

SAR-To'RI-US,  77.     [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.] 

The  muscle  which  throws  one  leg  across  the  other, 
called  the  Tailor's  Muscle. 

SASH,  71.  [An  Arabic  word  signifying  a  band.  But 
this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  frame,  is  referred  by 
Ash  and  Bailey  to  the  French  chassis,  a  frame  for 
a  window,  which  is  the  chase  of  a  printing  press 
also.  Johnson  and  his  followers  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  for  ornament.  Sashes  are  worn 
by  military  officers,  as  badges  of  distinction,  round 
the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders.  They  are  usually 
of  silk,  variously  made  and  ornamented. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  window  in  which  the  lights  or 
panes  of  glass  are  set. 

SASH'-FRaME,  71.  The  frame  in  which  sashes  are 
set  for  glass. 

SASH'OON,  71.  A  kind  of  leather  stuffing  put  into  a 
boot  for  the  wearer's  ease.  Mnsworth. 

SAS'SA-FRAS,7i.  [L.  saxifraga ;  saxum,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

A  tree,  the  Laurus  sassafras  of  Linnreus,  whose 
bark  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 

SASSE,  (sas,)  71.     [D.  sas.] 

A  sluice,  canal,  or  lock,  on  a  navigable  river  ;  a 
word  found  in  old  British  statutes.  Todd. 

SAS'SO-LIN,     )   71.     Native    boracic   acid,  found    in 

SAS'SO-LINE,  ,  saline  incrustations  on  the  bor- 
ders of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  territory  of 
Florence.  K-laproth.     Brande. 

SAS'TRA,  71.  Among  the  Hindoos,  a  law  or  institutes  ; 
applied  particularly  to  institutes  of  religion,  consid- 
ered as  of  divine  authority.  The  word  is  also  ap- 
plied, in  a  wider  sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws 
or  institutes  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as 
rhetoric,  &c.     [See  Shastra  and  Shaster.] 

Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictionary. 

SAT,  prct.  of  Sit. 

Sa'TAN,  71.  [Heb.,  an  adversary.]  The  grand  ad- 
versary of  man  ;  the  devil  or  prince  of  darkness  ; 
the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 

SA-TAN'I€,  j   a.     Having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ; 

SA-TAN'I€-AL,  j  resembling  Satan  ;  extremely  ma- 
licious or  wicked  ;  devilish  ;  infernal. 

De'esl  the  slander  which,  with  a  Satanic  smile,  exults  over  the 
character  it  has  ruined.  Dwight. 

SA-TAN'IC-ALlLY,  adv.    With  the  wicked  and  ma- 
licious spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically.  Hammond. 
Sa'TAN-ISM,  71.    The  evil  and  malicious  disposition 

of  Satan  ;  a  diabolical  spirit, 
SA'TAN-IST,    n.      A   very  wicked  person.      [Little 

used.] 
SATCH'EL,  71.     [See  Sachel.]     A  little  sack  or  bag. 
SATE,   v.   t.      [L.  satio ;    It.   saiiare ;   Port,    and    Sp. 
saciar ;    Fr.  ratsasier ;   allied    to  set.     The    primary 
sense  is,  to  stuff,  to  fill,  from  crowding,  driving.] 

To  satiate ;  to  satisfy  appetite ;  to  glut ;  to  feed 
beyond  natural  desire. 

While  the  vultures  sou 
Their  maws  with  full  repast.  Philips. 

SATE,  (sat,)  old  pret.  of  Sit,  for  Sat.  Shak.   Milton. 
SAT'ED,  pp.     Filled  ;  slutted  ;  satiated. 
SaTE'LESS,  a.     Insatiable;  not  capable  of  being  srJ- 

SAT'EL-LTTE,  77,  [Fr.  and  It.  satellite ;  L.  sateUes. 
Qu.  its  alliance  to  sit  or  side.] 

1.  A  secondary  planet  or  moon  ;  a  small  planet  re- 
volving round  another.  In  the  solar  system,  eighteen 
satellites  have  been  discovered.     The  earth  has  one, 
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called  the  moon,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn  seven,  and  Her- 
schel  six.  Morse. 

2.  A  follower;    an    obsequious  attendant  or  de- 
pendent. 

SAT-EL-LI"TIOUS,  (-lish'us,)  a.    Consisting  of  sat- 
ellites. Cheync. 

Sa'TIATE,  (sa'shate,)  v.  t.f  [L.       ' 


1.  To  fill ;  to  satisfy  appetite  or  desire  ;  to  feed  to 
the  full,  or  to  furnish  enjoyment  to  the  extent  of  de- 
sire ;  as,  to  satiate  appetite  or  sense. 

2.  To  fill  to  the  extent  of  want ;  as,  to  satiate  the 
earth  or  plants  with  water. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  fill  beyond  natural  desire. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Norrit. 

4.  To  gratify  desire  to  the  utmost. 

1  may  yet  survive  tin-  malice  nl  my  enemies,  although  they  should 
be  satiated  with  my  blood.  K.  Charles. 

5.  To  saturate.    [JV< 


al.]    [See  Saturate.] 
JVeiotoiu 

Sa'TIATE,  a.     Filled   to  satiety  ;    glutted  ;    followed 
by  with  or  of.    The  former  is  most  common  ;  as,  sa- 
tiate o/appiause.     [Unusual.]  Pope. 
SA-TI-A'TION,  (sa-she-a'shun,)  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing filled.                                                         Whitaker. 
SA-TI'E-TY,  n.     [Fr.  satieti  ;  L.  satietas.    See  Sate.] 
Properly,  fullness  of  gratification,  either  of  the  ap- 
petite or  any  sensual  desire  ;  but  it  usually  implies 
fullness  beyond   desire;    an   excess   of  gratification 
which  excites  wearisomeness  or  loathing ;  state  of  be- 
ing glutted. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety.  Hakewill. 

But  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  u>  ih'-ir  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milton. 

SAT'IN,  n.     [Fr.  satin;  W.  sidan,  satin   or  silk  ;  Sw. 
siden;  Port,  and  Sp.  seda ;  It. seta;  Gr. and L.  sindon ; 

Ch.  and  Heb.  p  I'D  ;  Ar.  ^j^J^w  sidanah.] 

A  species  of  glossy  silk  cloth,  of  a  thick,  close 

texture. 
SAT-I-NET',  n.    A  thin  species  of  satin. 

2.   A  particular  kind  df  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp 

and  woolen  filling. 
SAT'IN-FLOW-ER,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Luna- 

ria. 
SA  T'IN-SPaR,  n.    A  fine  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate 

of  lime,  having  a  pearly  luster.  Dana. 

SAT'IN-WOOD,   n.      A   hard,   lemon-colored    wood 

from  India, 'of  a  fragrant  odor,  used  in  cabinet-work. 
Francis. 
SAT'ING,  ppr.     Filling;  glutting;  satiating. 
SAT'lRE,  ».t  [Fr.  satire;  Sp.and  h.satira;  so  named 

from  sharpness,  pungency.     See  Satyriasis.] 

1.  A  discourse  or  poem  in  which  wickedness  or 
folly  is  exposed  with  severity.  It  differs  from  Lam- 
poon and  Pasquinade,  in  being  general  rather  than 
personal.  Johnson. 

2.  Keenness  and  severity  of  remark.  It  differs 
from  Sarcasm  in  not  expressing  contempt  or  scorn. 

Ia^iFJhIaL,  i  a-     P*  satiricus  '  Fr-  ^irigue.] 

1.  Belonging  to  satire;  conveying  satire;  as,  a  sa- 
tiric style. 

2.  Censorious  ;  severe  in  language.  Bacon. 
SA-TIIt'lG-AL-LY,  ado.     With  severity  of  remark  ; 

with  invective;  with  intention  to  censure. 
SAT'IR-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  satire. 

Wycherley,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satirist  of  his  time. 
Granville. 
SAT'  IR-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  satiriser.] 

To  censure  with  keenness  or  severity. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished  vices,  as  to 
praise  well  a  man  &l  distinguished  virtues.  Sunfl. 

SAT'IR-IZ-£D,  pp.     Severely  censured. 
SAT'IR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Censuring  with  severitv. 
SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  satisfactio  ;  It. 
soildi.<t'nziiiiie.     See  Satisfy.] 

1.  That  stale  of  the  mind  which  results  from  the 
full  gratification  of  desire  ;  repose  of  mind  or  con- 
tentment with  present  posses-Ion  and  enjoyment. 
Sensual  pleasure  affords  no  permanent  satisfaction. 

2.  The  act  of  pleasing  or  gratifying. 
1  the  execution  and  satis- 


e  mini   li  iving  a  power  t 

Jaclum  ul'  its  desires. 


3.  Repose  of  the  mind  on  the  certainty  of  any 
thing  ;  that  state  which  results  from  relief,  from  sus- 
pense, doubt,  or  uncertainty  ;  conviction. 

What  satisfaction  can  you  have  f  Shak. 

4.  Gratification  ;  that  which  pleases. 

Dryden. 

5.  That  which  satisfies;  amends;  recompense; 
compensation  ;  indemnification  ;  atonement.  Satis- 
faction for  damages  must  be  an  equivalent  but  satis- 
faction, in  many  cases,  may  consist  in  concession  or 
apology. 

C.  Payment ;  discharge  ;  as,  to  receive  a  sum  in 
full  satisfaction  of  a  debt;  to  enter  satisfaction  on 
record. 


SAT 

SAT-IS-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Giving  satisfaction.  [Lit** 
used,  or  not  at  all.]  Brown. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  manuor  to  giT» 
satisfaction  or  content. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  impress  conviction  or  belief. 
The  crime  was  satisfactorily  proved. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  satisfy- 
ing or  giving  content;  as,  the  satisfacloriness  of  pleas- 
ure or  enjoyment.  Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  satisfactoire ;  Sp.  satis- 
factorio.] 

1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfaction  ;  yielding  con- 
tent; particularly,  relieving  the  mind  from  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  and  enabling  it  to  rest  with  confidence  ; 
as,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  any  remarkable 
transaction.  A  judge  seeks  for  satisfactory  evidence 
of  guilt  before  he  condemns. 

2.  Making  amends,  indemnification,  or  recom- 
pense ;  causing  to  cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  con- 
tent ;  atoning ;  as,  to  make  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion, or  a  satisfactory  apology  for  an  offense. 

A  most  wise  ami  sullii'iriu  in'  .ins  of  salvation  by  the  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Isuii  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ.  Sanderson. 

SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE,  «.•  That  may  be  satisfied. 

SAT'IS-FI-JCD,  (-fide,)  pp.  Having  the  desires  fully 
gratified  ;  made  content. 

SAT'IS-FI-ER,  n.     One  that  gives  satisfaction. 

SAT'IS-FS,  v.  t.\  [L.  satisfacio:  satis,  enough,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  satisfaire;  It.  soddisfare;  Sp.  sa- 
tisfacer  ;  G.  satt,  D.  lat,  Dan.  sat,  filled,  satisfied.] 

1.  To  gratify  wants,  wishes,  or  desires  to  the  full 
extent;  to  supply  possession  or  enjoyment  till  no 
more  is  desired.  The  demands  of  hunger  may  be 
easily  satisfied ;  but  who  can  satisfy  the  passion  for 
money  or  honor? 

2.  To  supply  fully  what  is  necessary  and  demanded 
by  natural  law  ;  as,  to  satisfy  with  rain  the  desolate 
and  waste  ground.    Job  xxxviii. 

3.  To  pay  to  content;  to  recompense  or  indemnify 
to  the  full  extent  of  claims  ;  as,  to  satisfy  demands. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied.  Shak. 


5.  To  free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty  ; 
to  cause  the  mind  to  rest  in  confidence  by  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  ;  as,  to  satisfy  one's  self  by  inquiry. 

6.  To  convince.  A  jury  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  a  man  before  they  can  justly  condemn  him. 

The  standing  evidences  of  Hi"  (ruth  of  the  gospel  are  in  them- 
selves most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfying.  Auerbury. 

7.  To  pay ;  to  discharge ;  as,  to  satisfy  an  execu- 
tion. 

Debts  due  to  the  United  States  are  to  be  first  satisfied.      Wirt. 
SAT'IS-FY,  v.  i.    To  give  content.     Earthly   good 
never  satisfies. 

2.  To  feed  or  supply  to  the  full. 

3.  To  make  payment. 

[But  the  intransitive  use  of  this  verb  is  generally 

elliptical.] 
SAT'IS-F'C-ING,  ppr.     Giving  content;   feeding  or 

supplying  to  the  full  extent  of  desire;  convincing; 

paying. 
SAT'IS-F'SNING-LY,  -e4v.     In  a  manner  tending  to 

satisfy. 
SA'TIVE,  a.     [L.  sativus,  from  sero,  solum,  to  sow.] 
Sown  in  gardens.  Evelyn. 

Sa'TRAP  or  SAT'RAP,  n.    In  Persia,  the  governor 

of  a  province.  P.  Cyc. 

SAT'RA-PAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  a  satrapy. 

Mitford. 
SAT'RA-PESS,  n.     A  female  satrap.  Mitford. 

SAT'RA-PY,  n.    The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 

satrap.  ■  D'  Anviile.     Milton. 

SAT'IJ-RA-BLE,  a.     [See  Saturate.]     That  may  be 

saturated  ;  capable  of  saturation.  Orew. 

SAT'TT-RANT,  a.     [L.  soturans.] 

Saturating;  impregnating  to  the  full. 
SAT'U.-RANT,  n.     In   medicine,  a   substance   which 

neutralizes  the  acid  in  the  stomach.  Coxe. 

SAT'U-RATE,  (sat'yu-rSte,)  v.  t.     [L.  saru™,  from 

satur,  filled  ;  satio,  to  feed  to  the  full.     See  Sate.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  unite  with  till  no  more  can  be 
received.  Thus  an  acid  saturates  an  alkali,  and  an 
alkali  saturates  an  acid,  when  the  solvent  can  con- 
tain no  more  of  the  dissolving  body. 

2.  To  supply  or  till  to  fullness.  Thomson. 
SAT'tJ-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Supplied  to  fullness. 
SAT'U-Ra-TING,  ppt      Supplying  to  fullness. 
SAT-U-RA'TION,  n.     In  a  general  sense,  a  filling  or 

supply  to  fullness.  In  chemistry,  the  union,  combi- 
nation, or  impregnation  of  one  body  with  another  by 
natural  attraction  or  affinity,  till  the  receiving  body 
can  contain  no  more ;  or  solution  continued  till  the 
solvent  can  contain  no  more.  The  saturation  of  an 
alkali  by  an  acid  is  by  one  sort  of  affinity  ;  the  satu- 
ration of  water  by  salt,  is  by  another  sort  of  affini- 
ty, called  solution. 
SA'T'UR-DAY,   n.      [Sax.    Sxter-dceg;    D.    Saturdag ; 


SAU 


SA-TfJ'RI-TY,  n.     [L.  saturitas.     See  Saturate.] 
Fullness  of  supply  ;  the  state  of  being  saturated. 
[Little  vjed.] 
SAT'URN,  n."  [L.  Saturnu.?.] 

•1.  In  mythology,  one  of  the  oldest  and  principal 
deities,  the  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  (heaven  and 
earth,)  and  the  father  of  Jupiter.  The  name  in 
Greek  was  KpoKoc,  which  at  a  later  period  was  made 
equivalent  to  Xookoc,  Time. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system,  next  in  magnitude  to  Jupiter,  but  more  re- 
mote from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  seventy-nine 
thousand  miles,  its  mean  distance  from  the  sur 
nearly  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  its  yeat, 
or  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun,  nearly  twen- 
ty-nine years  and  a  half. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  an  appellation  given  to 
lead. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  black  color  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

SAT-URN-A'LI-A,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Among  the  Romans, 
the  festival  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  December  as  a 
period  of  unrestrained  license  and  merriment  for  all 
classes,  extending  even  to  the  slaves.      Smith's  Diet. 


2.  Loose  i  dissolute:  sportive.  Burl;r. 

SA-TURN'I-AN,  a.  In  fabulous  history,  pertaining  to 
Saturn,  whose  age  or  reign,  from  the  mildness  and 
wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the  golden  age  ; 
hence,  golden  ;  happy  ;  distinguished  for  purity,  in- 
tegrity, and  simplicity. 

Th'  Augustus,  torn  to  liring  SnturnUtn  times.  Pope. 

SAT'URN-INE,  a.     [Fr.  saturnien,  from  L.  Saturnus.] 

1.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

2.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  grave ;  not  readily  susceptible  of 
excitement ;  phlegmatic ;  as,  a  saturnine  person  or 
temper.  Addison. 

3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead  ;  as,  saturn- 
ine compounds.  Silliman. 

SAT'URN-IST,  n.  A  person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy 
temperament.  Browne. 

SAT'URN-lTE,  n.  A  metallic  substance,  separated 
from  lead  in  torrefaction,  resembling  lead  in  its  color, 
weight,  solubility  in  acids,  &c,  but  more  fusible  and 
brittle;  easily  scorified  and  volatilized.     [Obs.] 

Kirwan.     Nicholson.     Encyc. 

Sa'TYR,  (sa'tur,)  n.  *  [L.  satyrus ;  Gr.  oarvpoc,  a 
monkey,  a  fawn.] 

In  mythology,  a  sylvan  deity  or  demi-god,  repre- 
sented as  a  monster,  part  man  and  part  goat,  usually 
having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body,  with  the 
feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are  usually  found  in 
the  train  of  Bacchus,  and  have  been  distinguished 
for  lasci.viousness  and  riot.  They  have  been  repre- 
sented as  remarkable  for  their  piercing  eyes  and 
keen  raillery.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

SAT-Y-RI'A-SIS,  71.  [Gr.  aarvptaotc.  We  observe 
in  this  word  a  connection  with  satire,  in  the  sense  of 
excitement,  pungency.] 

Immoderate  venereal  .appetite.  Coxe. 

SA-TYR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  satyrs  ;  as,  satyrk  trag- 
edy. P-  Cyc. 

SA-TYR'I-ON,  n.  A  plant,  supposed  to  excite  salaci- 
ty. P"pe. 

SAUCE,  n.  [Fr.  sauce  or  sausse,  from  L.  salsus,  salt, 
'from  sul ;  Arm.  sous ;  It.  and  Sp.  salsa.] 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten  with  food 
for  improving  its  relish. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  brought  from  the  Indies.  Baker. 

2.  In  New  England,  culinary  vegetables  and  roots 
eaten  with  flesh.  This  application  of  the  word  falls 
in  nearly  with  the  definition. 

Roots,  herbs,  vinediuus,  ami  salad-flowers  —  they  dish  up 
various  ways,  and  [iud  them  very  delicious  sauce  to  their 
moats,  both  roasted  ami  boiled,  fresh  and  salt. 

Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia. 

Sauce,  consisting  of  stewed  apples,  is  a  great  arti- 
cle in  some  parts  of  New  England  ;  but  cranberries 
make  the  most  delicious  sauce. 

To  serve  one  the  same  sauce,  is  to  retaliate  one  injury 
with  another.     [  Vulgar.] 
SAUCE,  v.  t.    To  accompany  meat  with  something  to 
'give  it  a  higher  relish. 

2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes  ;  as,  to  sauce  the 
palate.  Shak. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing  good, 
or,  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 


4.  To  treat   with   bitter,  pert,  or  tart  language. 

[Vulgar.] 
SAUCE'BOX,  71.     [from  saucy.]     A  saucy,  impudent 

fellow.  Spectator. 

SAUCE'PAN,  7i.     A  small  pan  for  sauce,  or  a  small 

skillet  with  a  long  handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small 

things  are  boiled.  Swift 

SAU'CER,  71.     [Fr.  saur-icre  or  sawss-ierc] 

1.  A  small  pan  in  which  sauce  is  set  on  a  table. 

2.  A  piece  of  china  or  other  ware,  in  which  a  tea- 
cup or  coffee-cup  is  set. 
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SAU'CI-LY,  adv.    [from  saucy.]    Impudently  ;  with 
impertinent  boldness ;  petulantly.  Addison. 

'■    .f.tCX 


Bramhall.     Drydcn. 

SAUCING,  ppr.    Accompanying   meats  with'  some- 
thing to  give  them  a  hither  relish. 
2.  Gratifying  with  rich  tastes. 

SAU'CISSE,       )  n.     [Fr.  saucisse,  a  sausage,  from 

SAU'CIS-SON,  J      sauce.] 

In  mining  or  gunnery,  a  long  pipe  or  bag,  made  of 
cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  leather,  filled  with  powder, 
and  extending  from  Tin-  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery.  To  preserve  the  powder 
from  dampness,  it  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe.  It  serves  to  communicate  fire  to  mines,  cais- 
sons, bomh-chests,  &c.  Saucisson  is  also  a  long 
bundle  of  fagots  or  fascines,  for  raising  batteries  and 
other  purposes.  Encyc.     Brande. 

SAU'CY,  a.  [from  sauce:  L.  salsus,  salt  or  salted. 
The  use  of  this  word  leads  to  the  primary  sense  of 
salt,  which  must  be  shooting  forward,  penetrating, 
pungent,  for  baldness  is  a  shooting  forward.] 

1.  Impudent;  bold  to  excess  ;  rude;  transgressing 
the  rules  of  decorum  ;  treating  superiors  with  con- 
tempt. It  expresses  more  than  Pert;  as,  a  saucy 
boy  ;  a  saucy  fellow. 

2.  Expressive  of  impudence ;  as,  a  saucy  eye ; 
saucy  looks. 

SAUER'  KRAUT,  (sour'krout,)  n.  [Ger.]  Cabbage 
preserved  in  brine  ;  a  favorite  German  dish. 

Buchanan, 

SAUL  ;  an  old  spelling  of  Soul. 

SAUN'CING-BELL.     See  Sance-Bell. 

SAUN'DERS.     See  Sanders. 

SAUN'TER,  (san'ter,)  v.  i.f  To  wander  about  idly; 
as,  sauntering  from  place  to  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  loiter ;  to  linger. 

■SAUN'TER,  n.    A  sauntering  or  place  for  sauntering. 

SA  UN'TER-ER,  n.    One  that  wanders  about  idly.  ' 
SAUN'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Wandering  about  lazily 

or  idly ;  loitering. 
SAUN'TER-ING,  n.     The   act  of  wandering  lazily 

about  or  loitering. 

This  must  nol  run  it  Into  a  lazy  sauntering  aboul  ordinary  things. 

SAUR,  n.     Soil ;  dirt.  Chose. 

SAU'RI-A,  7i.  pi.  An  order  of  reptiles,  comprehend- 
ing the  lizards,  alligators,  &c.     [See  Saurian.] 

SAU'RI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  cavpuc,  a  lizard.] 

Designating  an  order  of  reptiles,  the  sauria  or  sau- 
rian s.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SAU'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  reptiles,  including 
all  that  are  covered  with  scales,  and  have  four  legs, 
as  the  lizard. 

SAU'ROID,  a.  Resembling  the  lizards;  as,  sauroid 
'fish. 

SAU'SAGE,  7i.     [Fr.  saucisse  ;  from  sauce,  L.  salsus.] 
The  intestine  of  an  animal  stuffed  with  minced 
meat  seasoned. 

SAUS'SUR-ITE,  7i.  A  massive,  cleavable  mineral, 
so  named  from  M.  Saussure,  of  a  white,  greenish, 
or  grayish  color,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
oxyd  of  iron,  and  soda.    It  is  extremely  tough.  Dana. 

SAVA-BLE,  a.  [from  save.]  Capable  of  being 
saved.  Chillingworth. 

SaV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Capability  of  being  saved. 
Chillingworth. 

SAVAGE,  a.T  [Fr.  sauvagc ;  Arm.  savaich ;  It.  selvag- 
gio;  Sp.  salrugr. ,-  from  L.  silva,  a  wood,  or  silvicofa, 
an  inhabitant  of  a  wood,  or  silvaticus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest;  wild;  remote  from 
human  residence  and  improvements;  uncultivated; 
as,  a  savage  wilderness. 

Cornels  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  Wild  ;  untamed  ;  as,  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

3.  Uncivilized  ;  untaught;  unpolished  ;  rude  ;  as, 
savage  life  ;  savage  manners.  Ralegh. 

What  nation,  :;inco  the  r-nnn 'rm,  in  otttir  Christian  era,  ever 

rose  from  .svi"i£('  to  ci viiii.  < [  without  t  htistiauitv  f 

E.  D.  Oriffm. 

4.  Cruel  ;  barbarous  ;  fierce  ;  ferocious  ;  inhu- 
man ;  brutal ;  as,  a  savage  spirit. 

SAVAGE,/!.  A  human  being  in  his  native  itate  of 
rudeness ;  one  who  is  untaught,  uncivilized,  or 
without  cultivation  of  mind  or  manners.  The  sav- 
ages of  America,  when  uncorrupled  by  the  vices  of 
civilized  men,  are  remarkable  lot  their  hospitality  to 
strangers,  anil  for  their  truth,  fidelity,  and  gratitude 
to  their  friends,  but  implacably  i-rnei  and  revengeful 
toward  their  enemies.  From  this  last  trait  of  the 
savage  character,  the  word  came  to  signify, 

2.  A  man  of  extreme,  unfeeling,  brutal  cruelty;  a 
barbarian. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  fierce,  voracious  flies. 

Vict.  Nat.  Hist. 

SAVAGE,  7i.  t.  To  make  wild,  barbarous,  or  cruel. 
[ Not  well  authorized,  and  Utile  used.]  Thomson. 

SAVAGE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  savage  ;  cru- 
elly ;  inhumanly.  Shah. 

SAVAGE-NESS,  re.  Wildness  ;  an  untamed,  uncul- 
tivated, or  uncivilized  state  ;  barbarism.     Hence, 


SAV 


2.  Cruelty ;  barbarousness. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Castintr  their  .'ii/vrtfi'/i;^  -  i'~. ut',  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Sliak. 

SAVAGE-RY,  77.    Wild  growth,  as  of  plants.    Shale. 
2.  Cruelty ;  barbarity.  Sliak. 

SAVAG-ISM,ji.  The  state  of  rude,  uncivilized  men  ; 
the  state  of  men  in  their  native  wildness  and  rude- 
ness. S.  S.  Smith.     Walsh. 

The  greater  part  of  modern    philosophers  have  declared  for  (he 
original  eavagism  of  men.  Encyc. 

SA-VAN'NA,  Tt.  [In  Spanish,  sabana  is  a  sheet  for  a 
bed,  or  a  large  plain  covered  with  snow.] 

An  extensive  open  plain  or  meadow,  or  a  plain 
destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass.     Locke. 
SA-VANT',  (sa-vang',)  ti.  ,■  pi.  Savans.     [Fr.] 

A  man  of  learning;  in  the  plural,  literary  men. 
SAVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  suuvcr,  from  L.  salvo,  It.  salvare,  Sp. 
salvar.  As  salve  is  used  in  Latin  for  salutation  or 
wishing  health,  as  had  is  in  English,  I  suspect  this 
word  to  be  from  the  root  of  heat  or  hail,  the  first  let- 
ter being  changed,  as  in  Gr.  aXc,  W.  Uulcn,  salt.    See 


3i,LTJ 
1.  To 


i  preserve  from  injury,  destruction,  or  evil  of 
any  kind;  to  rescue  from  danger;  as,  to  save  a 
house  from  the  flames  ;  to  sane  a  man  from  drown- 
ing ;  to  saTje  a  family  from  ruin ;  to  save  a  state  from 
war. 

He  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me.  —  Matt.  xiv.    Gen.  xlv. 


He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  —  Matt.  i. 

4.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  as,  to  savt 
the  expense  of  a  new  garment.  Order  in  all  affairs 
saves  time. 

5.  To  prevent.    Method  in  affairs  saves  much  per- 


plexity. 


6.  To  reserve  or  lay  by  for  preservation. 

save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.  Pope. 

spare ;   to  prevent ;  to  hinder  from  occur- 


7.  To  spa 
rence. 

Will  you 


8.  To  salve  ;  as, 

9.  To  take  or  us 
The  ship  sailed  in 

10.  To  except ;  t 
sion  or  account. 


Dryden. 

tare  appearances.        Milton. 
opportunely,  so  as  not  to  lose. 
tie  to  save  the  tide, 
reserve  from  a  general  admis- 

-  Josh.  xl. 


Israel  burned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  c 

Of  the  Jews  five  tum-s  n-c-ived  I  forty  stripes,  save  one.  — 2 

Cor.  xi. 
[Save  is  here  a  verb  followed  by  an  object.    It  is 
the  imperative  used  without  a  specific  nominative ; 
but  it  is  now  less  frequently  used  than  except.] 
SAVE,  u.  i.    To  hinder  expense. 

Brass  ordnance  savelh  in  the  quantity  of  the  material.    Bcuxm. 
SAVE' ALL,  7t.     [save  and  all]     A  small  pan  inserted 
in  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

Johnson. 
2.  Among  seamen,  a  small  sail  sometimes  set  under 
the  foot  of  another  sail  to  catch  the  wind  that  would 
pass  under  it.  Totten. 

SaV£D,  pp.  Preserved  from  evil,  injury,  or  de- 
struction ;  kept  frugally  ;  prevented  ;  spared  ;  taken 
jn  time. 
SaVER,  7i.  One  that  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues 
from  evil  or  destruction  ;  as,  the  saver  of  the  coun- 
try. Swift 

2.  One  that  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain. 

Dryden. 

3.  One  that  is  frugal  in  expenses ;  an  economist. 

Wotton. 
SAVIN,  ti.     [Fr.  savinier  ;  L.  and  Sp.  sabina.] 

An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Juniperus. 
The  savin  of  Europe  resembles  the  red  cedar  of 
America,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  savin. 
Bigelow. 
SAVING,  ppr.  Preserving  from  evil  or  destruction  ; 
hindering  from  waste  or  loss ;  sparing ;  taking  or 
using  in  time. 

2.  Excepting. 

3.  a.  Frugal ;  not  lavish  ;  avoiding  unnecessary 
expenses  ;  economical ;  parsimonious.  But  it  im- 
plies less  rigorous  economy  than  Parsimonious;  as, 
a  saving  husbandman  or  housekeeper. 

4.  That  saves  in  returns  or  receipts  the  principal 
or  sum  employed  or  expended  ;  that  incurs  no  loss, 
though  not  gainful;  as,  a  saving  bargain.  The  ship 
has  made  a  saving  voyage. 

5.  That  secures  everlasting  salvation ;  as,  saving 
jrrace. 

SAVING,  n.    Something  kept  from  being  expended  or 
lost. 

By  reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  nation  makes  a  saving . 
2.  Exception;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for  us,  but  still  with  a 
saving  to  honesty.  L'Eslrange. 


SAW 

SAVING-LY,  adv.     Willi  frugality  or  parsimony. 

2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  eternal  death  ; 
as,  savingly  converted. 
SAVING-NESS,  ti.     Frugality;    parsimony  ;  caution 
not  to  expend  nnuiey  without  necessity  or  use. 
2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 

Johnson. 
SAVINGS-BANK,  ti.    A  bank  in  which  the  savings 
or  earnings  of  the  poor  are  deposited  anil  put  to  in- 
terest for  their  benefit. 

SA  V'ioitK'  j  (s5v'yl"->)  «•     [»•  sauveur.] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves,  or  delivers  from  de 
struction,  or  danger.     2  Kings  xiii.  5.     Is.  xix.  20. 

2.  Properly  and  appropriately,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer, who  has  opened  the  way  to  everlasting  sal 
vation  by  his  obedience  and  death,  and  who  is 
therefore  called  the  Savior,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Savior  of  men,  the  Savior  of  the  world.  Gen- 
eral Washington  may  be  called  the  saver,  but  not 
the  savior,  of  his  country. 

SA'VOR,  ii.  [Fr.  saveur;  L.  sapor ;  W.sawyr;  Arm. 
saour;  from  L.  sapio,  to  taste.] 

1.  Taste  or  odor ;  something  that  perceptibly  af- 
fects the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  ;  as,  the  savor  of 
an  orange  or  rose  ;  an  ill  savor ;  a  sweet  savor. 

I  smell  sweet  savors.  Shale. 

In  Scripture,  it  usually  denotes  smell,  scent,  odor. 
Lev.  xxvi.     Eccles.  x. 

2.  The  quality  which  renders  a  thing  valuable  ; 
the  quality  which  renders  other  bodies  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor  —  Matt.  v. 

3.  In  Scripture,  character  ;  reputation.    Exod.  V. 

4.  Cause  ;  occasion.    2  Cor.  ii. 

Sweet  savor,  in  Scripture,  denotes  that  which  ren- 
ders a  thing  acceptable  to  God,  or  his  acceptance. 
Hence,  to  smell  a  sweet  savor,  is  to  accept  the  offering 
or  service.  Oen.  viii. 
Sa'VOR,  v.  i.  To  have  a  particular  smell  or  taste. 
2.  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature  of;  or  to 
have  the  appearance  of.  The  answers  savor  of  a 
humble  spirit ;  or  they  savor  of  pride. 

Wotton.     Milton. 
I  have  rejected  every  'Jiing  that  savors  of  party.         Addison. 
SA'VOR,  b.  t.    To  like  ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  pleas- 
ure. Sliak. 
2.  To  like  ;  to  delight  in  ;  to  favor.    Matt.  xvi. 
SA'VOR-£D,  pp.     Tasted  or  smelt  with  pleasure. 
SaWOR-I-LYjCki".     [from  savory.]     With  gust  or  ap- 
petite.                                                                 Dryden. 
2.  With  a  pleasing  relish.                            Dryden. 
SA'VOR-I-NESS,  71.    Pleasing  taste  or  smell ;  as,  the 

savoriness  of  a  pine-apple  or  a  peach. 
SA'VOR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  smell   or  taste;   in- 
sipid. Hall. 
SA'VOR-LY,  a.    Well-seasoned  ;  of  good  taste. 
Sa'VOR-LY,  adv.     With  a  pleasing  relish.   Barrow. 
SA'VOR-Y,  a.     [from  savor.]     Pleasing  to  the  organs 
of  smell  or  taste ;  as,  a  savory  odor.              Milton. 
Make  me  savory  meat.  —  (ien.  xxvii. 
SA'VOR-Y,  7t.     [Fr.  savoree.]     An   aromatic  plant  of 

the  genus  Satureia,  much  used  in  cooking. 
SA-VOY',   ti.     A    variety   of   the   common   cabbage, 
(Brassica  oleracea,)  much  cultivated  for  winter  use. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
SAW,pret.  of  See. 

SAW,  71.  [Sax.  saga;  G.  sage;  D.  laag ;  Sw.  saga  ; 
Dan.  saug  ;  Fr.  scie  ;  It.  scga.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  consisting  of  a  blade  or 
thin  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  with  one  edge  dentated  or 
toothed. 

2.  A  saying;  proverb;  maxim;  decree.  [Obs.] 
[See  Say.]  Shak. 

SAW,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Sawed  ;  pp.  Sawed  or  Sawn.  [G. 
s'dgen ;  D.  zaagen  ;  Sw.  saga  ;  Dan.  sauger ;  Norm. 
seguar ;  It.  segare,  to  saw',  cut,  reap  ;  L.  scco ;  Fr. 
scier;  allied  to  sickle.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  to  separate  with  a  saw  ;  as, 
to  saw  timber  or  marble. 

2.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw 
boards  or  planks  ;  that  is,  to  sow  timber  into  boards 
or  planks. 

SAW,  v.  i.    To  use  a  saw ;  to  practice  sawing  ;  as,  a 

2.  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  as,  the  mill  saws  fast  or 
well. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw ;  as,  the  timber  saws 
smooth. 

SAWDUST, ti.  Dust  or  small  fragments  of  wood  or 
stone  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw.       Mortimer. 

S,-.W'£D,  pp  or  a.  Cut,  divided,  or  formed  with  a 
saw. 

SAW'ER,  7i.     One  that   saws  ;   corrupted  into  Saw- 

SAW'-FISH,  7i.*  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pristis,  of  sev- 
eral species,  closely  allied  to  the  sharks.  It  has  the 
upper  jaw  prolonged  into  a  long  beak  or  snout,  with 
spines  growing  like  teeth  on  both  edges.  The  saw- 
ftsh  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  whale  tribe.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SAW'-FLf,  n.    One  of  a  genus  of  flies,  (Tenthredo 
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SAY 

Linn.)  having  ovipositors   somewhat  resembling  a 
handsaw.  Partington. 

SAW-MILL,  7i.  A  mill  for  sawing  logs  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  driven  by  water,  steam,  or  other 
power. 

SAWNEY,  n.     A  nickname  for  a  Scotchman,  cor- 
rupted from  Sandy,  i.  e.  Alexander.  [Vulgar.] 
Grose. 

SAW-PIT,  71.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed  by 
two  men,  one  standing  below  the  timber  and  the 
other  above.  Mortimer. 

SAW-SET,         )  n.    An  instrument  used  to  wrest  or 

SAW-WREST,  j  turn  the  teeth  of  saws  a  little 
outward,  that  they  may  make  a  kerf  somewhat 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

SAW-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Serratula,  so  named  from  its  serrated  leaves.  It  has 
the  habits  and  qualities  of  the  thistles. 

SAWYER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  tim- 
ber into  planks  or  boards,  or  to  saw  wood  for  fuel. 

2.  In  America,  a  tree  which,  beins  undermined  by 
a  current  of  water,  and  falling  into  the  stream, 
lies  with  its  branches  above  water,  which  are  con- 
tinually raised  and  depressed  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  is  de- 
rived. The  sawyers  in  the  Mississippi  render  the 
navigation  dangerous,  and  frequently  sink  boats 
which  run  against  them. 

SAX'A-TILE,  a.     [L.  saxatilis,  from  saxum,  a  rock.] 
Pertaining  to  rocks  ;  living  among  rocks.   Hunter. 

SAX-I-CA'VOUS,  a.  [L.  saxum,  rock,  and  caw,  to 
hollow.] 

A  term  applied  to  mollusks  which  live  in  holes  in 
rocks  made  either  by  boring  or  otherwise.      Dana. 

SAX'I-FRAGE,  7i.     [L.  saxifraga;   composed  of  sax- 


dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  But  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga,  which  embraces  many 
species,  mostly  hardy  herbs  growing  naturally  on  or 
among  rocks.  The  burnet  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Pimpinella  ;  the  golden  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Chrysoplenium  ;  the  meadow  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Seseli.  En  eye.     Loudon. 

SAX-IF'RA-GOUS,  a.    Dissolving  the  stone.     Brown. 

SAX'ON,  n.  [Sax.  seax,  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger,  a 
Saxon.] 

1.  One  of  the  nation  or  people  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  and  who  invaded 
and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies     The  Welsh  still  call  the  English  Savons. 

2.  The  laneuage  of  the  Saxons. 

SAX'ON,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  to  their  coun- 


ing,  and  obtained  by  dissolving  indigo  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Brando. 

SAX'ON-ISM,  7i.    An  idiom  of  the  Saxon  language. 
rVotton. 

SAX'ON-IST,  7i.     One  versed  in  the  Saxon  language. 

SaY,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Said,  contracted  from  Sayed. 
[Sax.  scegan,  sacgan ;  G.  sagen :  D.  zeggen;  Sw. 
saga;   Dan.  siger ;   Ch.  HID  or  nD,  to  speak  or  say. 

The  same  verb  in  Arabic,  a\jm  sauga,  signifies  to 

sink,  Goth,  sigcan.  The  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  throw 
or  thrust.  Class  Sg,  No.  28.  Pers.  sacb.au  a  word, 
speech.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words  ;  as,  he  said  noth- 
ing ;  he  said  many  things  ;  he  says  not  a  word.  Say 
a  good  word  for  me. 

It  is  observable  that,  although  this  word  is  radically 
synonymous  with  Speak  and  Tell,  yet  the  uses  or 
applications  of  these  words  are  different.  Thus  we 
say,  to  speak  an  oration,  to  tell  a  story  ;  but  in  these 
phrases,  say  can  not  be  used.  Yet  to  say  a  lesson  is 
good  English,  though  not  very  elegant.  We  never 
use  the  phrases,  to  say  a  sermon  or  discourse,  to  say 
an  argument,  to  say  a  speech,  to  say  testimony. 

A  very  general  use  of  .-■«;/  is  to  introduce  a  relation, 
narration,  or  recital,  either  of  the  speaker  himself,  or 
of  something  said  or  done,  or  to  be  done,  by  another. 
Thus  Adam  said,  This  is  bone  of  my  bone  ;  Noah  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem.  If  we  say,  We 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Say  to  the  cities 
of  Judah,  Behold  your  God.  I  can  not  say  what  I 
should  do  in  a  similar  case.  Say  thus  precedes  a 
sentence.  But  it  is  perhaps  impracticable  to  reduce 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  uses  of  say,  speak,  and 
tell  to  general  rules.  They  can  be  learnt  only  by  ob- 
servation. 

2. 'To  declare.     Oen.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  utter ;  to  pronounce. 

Say  now  ShibboliHh.  —  Judges  xii. 

4.  To  utter,  as  a  command. 


GoJu 


!  light — Gen.  i. 


5   To  utter,  as  a  promise.    Luke  xxii 
C,  To  utter,  as  a  question  or  answer 

7.  To  affirm  ;  to  teach.     Matt.  xvii. 

8.  To  confess.    Luke  xvii. 

9.  To  testify.     Acts  xxiv. 
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10.  To  argue  ;  to  allege  by  way  of  argument. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  againBt  a  thing.  Tillotson. 

11.  To  repeat ;  to  rehearse  ;  to  recite  ;  as,  to  say 
a  lesson. 

12.  To  pronounce  ;  to  recite  without  singing.  Then 
shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows. 

13.  To  report ;  as  in  the  phrases,  it  is  said,  they 

14.  To  answer ;  to  utter  by  way  of  reply ;  to  tell. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 

Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent  1  Swift. 

Note.  —  This  verb  is  not  properly  intransitive.  In 
the  phrase,  "  as  when  we  say,  Plato  is  no  fool,"  the 
last  clause  is  the  object  after  the  verb  ;  that  is,  "  we 
say  what  follows."  If  this  verb  is  properly  intran- 
sitive in  any  case,  it  is  in  the  phrase, "  that  is  to  say," 
but  in  such  cases,  the  subsequent  clause  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb,  being  that  which  is  said,  uttered,  or 
related. 

SaY,  71.     [Sax.  saga,  sagu.] 

A  speech  ;  something  said.  [In  popular  use,  but  not 
elegant.] 

SaY,  7i.     [ForAssAT.]     A  sample.     [Obs.]     Sidney. 
2.  Trial  by  sample.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

SAY,  7..     [Fr.  sole.] 
A  thin  silk.     [06s.] 

SaY,     )  71.    In  commerce,  a  kind  of  serge  used  for  lin- 

SaYE,  i      ings,  shirts,  aprons,  &c.  Encyc. 

SAVING,    ppr.       Uttering    in    articulate    sounds  or 
words;  speaking;  telling;  relating;  reciting. 

SAVING,  71.     An  expression  ;  a  sentence  uttered  ;  a 
declaration. 


Cicero  treasured  up  iii,-  siir/iiigs  -if  Sca>vo]a.         Middleton. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression.  Many  are  the  sayings 
of  the  wise.  Milton. 

SCAB,  71.  [Sax.  scab,  sccb ;  G.  schabe ;  Sw.  skabb  ; 
Dan.  skab;  L.  scabies;  It.  scabbia.  It  seems  to  be 
connected  with  L.  scabo,  to  rub  or  scratch,  G.  schaben, 
to  shave,  W.  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  L.  scaber,  rough, 
D.  schob,  a  scale.] 

1.  An  incrusted  substance,  dry  and  rough,  formed 
over  a  sore  in  healing. 

2.  A  contagious  disease  of  sheep,  resembling  the 
mange  in  horses,  &c.  Farm.  Encyc. 

3.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.  [Low.]  Shak. 
SCAB'BARD,  n.  The  sheath  of  a  sword.  Dryden. 
SCAB'BARD,  v.  t.    To  put  in  a  sheath. 

SCAB'B  ARD-ED,  pp.    Put  into  a  sheath. 
SGAB'BARD-ING,  ppr.     Sheathing. 
SCAB'B£D,    (scabd    or  skab'bed,)   a.      [from   scab.] 
Abounding  with  scabs  ;  diseased  with  scabs.  Bacon. 
2.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  Dryden. 

SCAB'BED-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  scabbed. 
SCAB'BI-NESS,  71.     [from    scabby.]    The  quality  of 

being  scabby. 
S€AB'BY,  a.    [from  scab.]    Affected  with  scabs  ;  full 
of  scabs.  Dryden. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange  ;  mangy. 

Swift. 
SCa'BI-OUS,  a.     [L.  scabiosus,  from  scabies,  scab.] 
Consisting  of  scabs  ;  rough  ;    itchy  ;  leprous  ;  as, 
scabious  eruptions.  Arbuthnol. 

SCA'BI-OUS,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa,  said 

to  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Loudon. 

SCA-BRED'I-TY,  71.     [L.  scabrcdo,  scabritics.] 

Roughness;  ruggedness.     [Not  in  use.]     Burton. 
SCa'BROUS,  a.     [L.  scabrosus,   scaber,  from  scabies, 
scab.] 

1.  Rough;  rugged;  having  hard,  short,  rigid 
points.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh  ;  unmusical.  B.  Jonson. 
SCA'BROUS-NESS,  71.     Roughness  ;  ruggedness 
SCAB' WORT,  rt.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Helenium. 
SCAD,   71.      A  fish    of   the    genus   Caranx,   (Scomber 

trachurus,  Linn. ;)  also  called  Horse  Mackerel. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
SCAF'FOLD,  n.  [Fr.  echafaud ;  Arm.  ehafod;  Ir. 
scafal ;  It.  scaffale ;  D.  schavot ;  G.  sehafot ;  Dan. 
skafot ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  shape,  as  form  is 
used  for  bench.  The  last  syllable  is  the  L./ata.  In 
Cornish,  skaval  is  a  bench  or  stool,  and  this  word, 
schavot,  in  Dutch,  signifies  a  tailor's  bench,  as  well 
as  a  scaffold.] 

1.  Among  builders,  an  assemblage  or  structure  of 
timbers,  boards,  or  planks,  erected  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  to  support  the  workmen. 

2.  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either  for 
shows  or  spectators.  Milton. 

3.  A  stage  or  elevated  platform  for  the  execution 
of  a  criminal.  Sidney. 

SCAF'FOLD,  v.  U  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold  ;  to  sus- 
tain ;  to  uphold. 

SCAF'FOLD-AGE,  7t.    A  gallery ;  a  hollow  floor. 

Sliak. 

SCAF'FOLD-ED,pp.     Furnished  with  a  scaffold. 

SCAF'FOLD-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  scaffold. 

SeAF'FOLD-ING,  71.  A  frame  or  structure  for  sup- 
port in  an  elevated  place  ;  a  scaffold. 

2.  That  which  sustains;  a  frame  ;  as,  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  body.  Pope. 

3.  Temporary  structure  for  support.  Prior. 

4.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 
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SCAG-LI-5'LA,  (skal-ye-6'la,)  71.     [It.]     A  species  of 
plaster  or  stucco  made  of  pure  gypsum,  with  varie- 
gated colors  in  imitation  of  marble.  Owilt. 
SCaL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  scaled. 
SCA-LADE',    71.     [Fr.  scalade;  Sp.  scalado ;  from  L. 
SCA-LA'DO,  j      seala,  a  ladder.     See  Scale.] 

A  storm  or  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which 
the  soldiers  enter  the  place  by  means  of  ladders.    It 
is  written  also  Escalade. 
SCA-LART-FORM,   a.     [L.   scalaris,  a  ladder,  and 
forma,  form.] 

Having  transverse  bars  and  spaces  like  a  ladder. 

SCA'LA-RY,  a.  Resembling  a  ladder;  formed  with 
steps.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SCALD,  (skawld,)  v.  t.  [It.  sealdare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
escaldar ;  Fr.  echauder,  for  eschalder ;  Sw.  skolla ; 
Dan.  skaalder ;  Ir.  sgallaim  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  calco, 
calda,  calidas.  I  suppose  the  primary  sense  of  caleo 
is,  to  contract,  to  draw,  to  make  hard.] 

1.  To  burn  or  painfully  affect  and  injure  by  im- 
mersion in,  or  sontact  with,  a  liquor  of  a  boiling 
heat,  or  a  heat  approaching  it ;  as,  to  scald  the  hand 
or  foot.  We  scald  the  part,  when  the  heat  of  the 
liquor  applied  is  so  violent  as  to  injure  the  skin  and 
flesh.  Scald  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  effect 
of  the  heat  of  other  substances  than  liquids. 

Here  the  blur  thinx  &  ut  ;v..< '<,';;<.■,'  I ■riu d^L'.Jin-  (all.  Cowley. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a 
fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor;  as,  to  scald  meat 
or  milk. 

SCALD,  71.  [Supra.]  A  burn,  or  injury  to  the  skin 
and  flesh  by  hot  liquoi. 

SCALD,  71.     [Qu.  Sax.  scytt,  a  shell.] 

Scab  ;  scurf  on  the  head.  Spenser. 

SCALD,  a.     Scurvy  ;  paltry  ;  poor  ;  as,  scald  rhymers. 
Sliak. 

SCALD,  7i.  [Dan.  skialdrtr,  to  make  verses  ;  also,  a 
poet.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  make  or  to 
sing.  If  the  latter,  we  find  its  affinities  in  G.  schal- 
len,  D.  seltellen,  Sw.  skalla.] 

Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  a  poet ;  one  whose 
occupation  was  to  compose  poems  in  honor  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and  to  recite 
and  sing  them  on  public  occasions.  The  scalds  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  answered  to  the  bards  of  the 
Britons  or  Celts.  Mallet. 

SCALD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Injured  by  a  hot  liquor ;  ex- 
posed to  boiling  heat. 

Scalded  cream ;  clotted  cream  ;  cream  raised  from 
milk  by  heating.  Gardner 

SCALD'ER,  71.     A  scald  ;  a  Scandinavian  poet. 

SCALD'-HEAD,  (skawld'hed,)  71.  [See  Scald.]  A 
pustular  eruption,  mostly  of  the  hairy  scalp,  in  which 
the  pustules  are  indistinct,  often  distant  patches, 
gradually  spreading  till  the  whole  head  is  covered  as 
with  a  helmet ;  skin  below  the  scabs  red,  shining, 
dotted  with  papilious  apertures,  excreting  fresh  mat- 
ter; roots  of  the  hair  often  destroyed.  It  is  the  Por- 
rigo  gaieata  of  Good. 

SCALD'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scalds  or  poets  of  an- 
tiquity ;  composed  by  scalds.  Warlon. 

SCALD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Burning  or  injuring  by  hot 
liquor. 
2.  Exposins  to  a  boiling  heat  in  liquor. 

SCALD'ING-HOT,  a.     So  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin. 

SCALE,  71.  [Sax.  scale,  sceale;  D.  scliaal,  a  scale,  a 
bowl,  saucer,  or  dish,  and  a  shell,  uniting  the  Sax. 
scale  and  scell :  G.  schule,  a  scale  or  balance,  a  dish, 
bowl,  shell,  peel, or  paring;  Dan.  slid,  a  shell ;  skaler, 
to  shell,  peel,  or  pare  ;  skiel,  a  fish  scale  ;  Sw.  skal, 
a  shell ;  Fr.  eeaillc  ;  ecaillcr,  to  scale  or  peel  ;  ecale,  a 
shell :  ecaler,  to  shell ;  echclle,  a  scale  or  ladder ;  It. 
scaglia,  the  scale  of  a  fish  ;  seala,  a  ladder  ;  L.  id., 
Sp.  escala.  Scale,  a  shell  and  a  dish,  is  probably  from 
peeling  or  paring,  that  is,  separating;  but  whether  a 
simple  or  compound  word,  (es-cal,  ex-cal,)  I  do  not 
know.  If  the  sense  is,  to  strip,  it  coincides  with  the 
Gr.  o-euAaw,  to  spoil.] 

1.  The  dish  of  a  balance  ;  and  hence,  the  balance 
itself,  or  whole  instrument ;  as,  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

But,  in  general,  we  use  the  plural,  scales,  for  the 


Waller. 

2.  The  Scales,  pi. ;  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  or  Li- 
bra, in  the  zodiac.  Creech. 

3.  The  small,  thin  plate,  shell,  or  crust,  which 
composes  a  part  of  the  covering  of  a  fish  ;  and  nance, 
any  thin  layer  or  leaf  exfoliated  or  separated  ;  a  thin 
lamina  ;  as,  scales  of  iron  or  of  bene.  Sharp. 

The  scales  of  fish  consist  of  alternate  layers  of 
membrane  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  scales  of  ser 
pents  are  composed  of  a  horny  membrane,  without 
the  calcareous  phosphate.  Ure. 

4.  A  ladder  ;  series  of  steps  ;  means  of  ascending. 
TL.  seala.]  Addison. 

=--  the 
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6.  A  mathematical  instrument,  of  wood  or  metal, 
on  which  are  marked  lines  and  figures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  distances  or  extent;  as,  a  plain 
scah  ;  a  diagonal  scale. 

7.  Regular  gradation ;  a  series  rising  by  steps,  or 
degrees,  like  those  of  a  ladder.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  scale  of  being,  in  which  man  occupies  a  higher 
rank  than  brutes,  and  angels  a  higher  rank  than 
man. 

8.  Any  instrument,  figure,  or  scheme,  graduated 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  extent  or  proportions ; 
as,  a  map  drawn  by  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a 
league. 

9.  In  music,  a  gamut ;  or  a  series  of  lines  and 
spaces  rising  one  above  another,  or  falling  one  below 
another,  on  which  notes  are  placed  ;  or  a  scale  con- 
sists of  the  regular  gradations  of  sounds.  A  scale 
may  be  limited  to  an  octave,  or  it  may  extend  to  the 
compass  of  any  voice  or  instrument  Encyc. 

10.  Any  thing  graduated  or  marked  with  degrees 

SCALE,  v.  t.     [It.  scalare,  from  scala,  a  ladder.] 

1.  To  climb,  as  by  a  ladder;  to  ascend  by  steps  ; 
applied  to  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  to  mount  in 
assault  or  storm. 

Oil  have  I  scaled  the  craggy  oak.  Spenser. 

2.  [from  scale,  a  balance.]  To  measure ;  to  com- 
pare ;  to  weigh. 

Scaling  his  pn\sciit  b^.sriue  with  his  past.  Sluik. 

3.  [from  scale,  the  covering  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  or 
clear  of  scales  ;  as,  to  scale  a" fish. 

4.  To  take  off  in  thin  Iamens  or  scales. 

5.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 


6.  In  the  north  of  England,  to  spread,  as  manure  or 
loose  substances  ;  also,  to  disperse  ;  to  waste. 

7.  In  gunnery,  to  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon  by 
the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder.    Totten. 

SCALE,  v.  i.    To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  layers 

cr  laminae. 

The  old  shells  of  the  lobster  scale  off.  Bacon. 

SCAL'-ED,  pp.    Ascended  by  ladders  or  steps ;  cleared 

of  scales  ;  pared  ;  scattered. 
2.  Having  scales  like  a  fish  ;  squamous;  as,  a  scaled 

snake. 
SCALEjXESS,  a.    Destitute  of  scales.      S.  L.  Mitchill. 
St'A-LENE',        )  a.    [Gr.  trxaXni/nc,  oblique,  unequal, 
SCA-Lis'NOUS,  j       allied    probably    to   ukuAioc;    G. 

schel,   schiel,   D.  scheel,   squinting  ;   Dan.  skieler,  to 

squint] 
A  scalene  triangle,  is  one  whose  sides  and  angles 

are  unequal. 
SCA-LF.NE',  ft.    A  scalene  triangle. 
SCAL'ER,  n.     One  who  scales. 
SCA'LI-NESS,  n.    [from  scaly.]    The  state  of  being 

sraly  :  roughness. 
SCaL'ING,  ppr.  Ascending  by  ladders  or  steps ;  storm- 

2.  Stripping  of  scales. 

3.  Peeling  ;  paring. 
SCAL'ING-LAD-DER,  n.  A  ladder  made  for  enabling 

troops  to  scale  a  wall. 

SCAL-l-O'LA.    See  Scagliola. 

SCALL,  n.  [See  Scald  and  Scald-Head.]  Scab  ; 
scabbiness  ;  leprosy. 

It  is  a  cliy  scall,  even  a  leprosy  on  the  head.  —  LeT.  siii. 
2.  A  mean,  scabby  fellow.  Shak. 

SCAL'LION,  (skal'yun,)  n.  [It.  scalogno ,  L.  ascalo- 
nia;  Fr.  echalote,  whence  our  shalot;  so  named,  prob- 
ably, from  its  coats,  shell,  scale.] 

A  plant,  the  Allium  Ascalonicum,  which  grows 
about  Ascalon  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  wildest  of  all 
the  cultivated  species  of  the  garlic  and  onion  genus. 
It  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  cloves  of  its  bulbs. 

SCAL'LOP,  (skol'lup,)  n.  [This  is  from  the  root  of 
shell,  scale  ;  coinciding  with  sc-Xp,  D.  schulp,  a  shell.] 

1.  A  shell-fish,  or  testaceous  mullusk,  of  the  genus 
Pecten  of  Lamarck.  The  shell  is  bivalvular,  the  hinge 
toothless,  having  a  small  ovated  hollow,  from  which 
alternate  ribs  and  furrows  usually  run  diverging  to 
the  margin  of  the  shell.  There  are  numerous  species 
used  for  food,  some  of  which  are  found  in  the  seas 
of  most  climates.  The  shell  occurs  in  abundance  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  was  formerly  worn  by 
pilgrims  as  a  mark  that  they  had  been  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  any  thing, 
like  the  segment  of  a  circle.    Written  also  Scollop. 

SCAL'LOP,  v.  U    To  mark  or  cut  the  edge  or  border 

of  any  thing  into  segments  of  circles.  Gray. 

SCAL'LOP-ED,  (skoi'lupt,)  pp.  or  a.    Cut  at  the  edge 

or  bonier  into  segments  of  circles. 
SCAL'LOP-ING,  ppr.   Cutting  the  edge  into  segments 

of  circles. 
SCALP,  n.    [D.  schelp,  or  schulp,  a  shell.    The  German 

has  hirnschak,  brain-shell.     (See  Scale.)     But  qu. 

the  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  ^p,  to  peel,  to  bark,  and  L. 


scalpo.] 

1.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  hairless 
scalp. 

2.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  cut  or  t 
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A  scalp,  among  the  Indians  of  America,  is  a  trophy 
of  victory. 

SCALP,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  integuments 
of  the  head.  Sltarp. 

SGALP'£D,  (skalpt,)  pp.  Deprived  of  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

SCALP'EL,  7i.     [L.  scalpclhim,  from  scalpo,  to  scrape.] 
In  surgery,  a  knife  used  in  anatomical  dissections 
and  surgical  operations.  Brande. 

SCALP'ER,  \  n.    An  instrument  of  surgery 

SCALP'ING-I-RON,  (  used  in  scraping  foul  and  ca- 
rious bones  ;  a  raspatory.  Encyc.     Parr. 

SCALP'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  skin  of  the  top  of 
the  head 

SCALP'ING-KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  A  knife  used  by  sav- 
ages in  scalping  their  prisoners.  Cooper. 

SCaL'Y,  a.    [from  scale.]    Covered  or  abounding  with 
scales  ;  rough  ;  as,  a  scaly  fish  ;  the  scaly  crocodile. 
Milton. 

2.  Resembling  scales,  laminae,  or  layers. 

3.  Mean  ;  scabby  ;  as,  a  scaly  fellow.  [See  Scall.] 
[  Various  dialects  in  England.]  Hallomell. 

4.  In  botany,  composed  of  scales  lying  over  each 
other  ;  as,  a  scaly  bulb  ;  having  scales  scattered  over 
it ;  as,  a  scaly  stem.  Martyn. 

SCaL'Y-WING-ED,  a.    Having  wings  with  scales. 

Kirby. 

SCAM'BLE,  v.  i.     [D.  schommelen,  to  stir,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  stir  quick;  to  be  busy;  to  scramble;  to  be 
bold  or  turbulent.  Shak. 

2.  To  shift  awkwardly.  More. 
SCAM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  mangle  ;  to  maul.  Mortimer. 
SCAM'BLER,.?i.     A  bold  intruder  upon  the  generosity 

or  hospitality  of  others.  Steevens. 

SCAM'BLING,  ppr.     Stirring  ;  scrambling  ;  intruding. 
SCAM'BLING-LY,  adv.    With  turbulence  and  noise ; 

with  bold  intrusiveness. 
SCAM-Mo'NI-ATE,  a.    [from  scammony.]    Made  with 

scammony.  Wiseman. 

SCAM'MO-NY,  n.    [L.  scammemia,  from  the  Persian.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Convolvulus. 

2.  An  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  the  plant  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia,  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  The  best  scammony 
comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light,  spongy  masses,  easily 
friable.  That  of  Smyrna  is  black,  ponderous,  and 
mixed  with  extraneous  matter.     Fourcroy.    Encyc. 

SCAMP,  n.     [See  Scamper.]     A  great  rascal. 

Hallimcll. 
[Used  in  various  dialects  in  England,  and  vulgarly 
used  in  America.] 
SCAM'PER,  v.  i.  [D.  schampen,  to  slip  aside  ;  Fr.  es- 
campcr;  It.  scampare,  to  escape,  to  save  one's  self; 
scampo,  safety ;  campare,  to  preserve,  to  fly,  to  escape  ; 
Sp.  escampar,  to  clear  out  a  place.] 

To  run  with  speed  ;  to  hasten  escape.     Addison. 
SCAM'PER-ING,  ppr.    Running  with  speed  ;  hasten- 
ing in  flight. 
SCAN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  scander ;  Sp.   eseavder ;  It.  scandire, 
scandere,  to  climb,  to  scan.     The  Italian  is  the  L.  as- 
cendo.     See  Ascend.] 

1.  To  examine  with  critical  care  ;  to  scrutinize. 
The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous,  and 

liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.  Auerbury. 

2.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet ;  or, 
according  to  modern  usage,  to  recite  or  measure 
verse  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in  pronunciation. 
Thus  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  hexameter  verse  is  re- 
solved into  six  feet  by  scanning,  and  the  true  quanti- 
ties are  determined. 

SC  AN'DAL,  n.  [Fr.  scandale ;  It.  scandalo  ;  Sp.  escan- 
dalo ;  L.  scandalum ;  Gr.  oKavSaXov ;  Ir.  scannail, 
slander.  In  Greek,  this  word  signifies  a  stumbling- 
block,  something  against  which  a  person  impinges, 
or  which  causes  him  to  fall.  In  Sax.  scande,  sconde, 
signifies  shame,  confusion,  dishonor,  infamy;  D. 
schande,  id.  ;  schandaal,  reproach,  scandal;  G.  schande, 
shame;  schdnden,  to  mar,  disfigure,  spoil,  violate; 
Dan.  skiender,  to  abuse,  defame,  &c.  ;  Sans,  schiande 
or  ishianda,  scandal.  In  Arm.  scandal  is  a  quarrel. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  must  be,  to  drive,  to 
thrust,  or  to  strike  or  cast  down.] 

1.  Offense  given  by  the  faults  of  another. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense  we  now  generally  use  Offense.] 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure  ; 
defamatory  speech  or  report ;  something  uttered 
which  is  false  and  injurious  to  reputation 

My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free.  Dryden. 

3.  Shame ;  reproach  ;  disgrace.  Such  is  the  per- 
verted state  of  the  human  mind,  that  some  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  bring  little. scandal  upon  the  of- 
fender. 

SCAN'DAL,  v.  t.  To  treat  opprobriously  ;  to  defame  ; 
to  asperse ;  to  traduce ;  to  blacken  character. 

I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hog  them  hard, 

And  after  scandal  litem.     [Little  used.]  Shalt. 

2.  To  scandalize ;  to  offend.     [JYot  used.] 

Bp.   Story. 
SCAN'DAL-IZE,   v.   t.      [Gr.    o-tcae<5aA.i{;a>;    L.  scan- 
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daliio;  Sp.  escundaliiar ;   It.  scandalezzare;  Fr.  sea 
daliser.] 
1.  To  offend  by  some  acti.vn  supposed  criminal. 

1  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by  using  harml 


2.  To   reproach  ; 
sruiiil'ihz/ng  libeler. 

S€AN'DAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  Offended  ;  defamed  ;  dis- 
graced. 

SCAN'DAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Giving  offense  to;  dis- 
gracing. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS,  a.  [It.  scandaloso  ;  Sp,  escandaloso  ; 
Fr.  scandaleuz  ;  Sw.  skdndelig.  | 

1.  Giving  offense. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  to  any.  Hooker. 

2.  Opprobrious;  disgraceful  to  reputation;  that 
brings  shame  or  infamy  ;  as,  a  scandalous  crime  or 
vice.  How  perverted  must  be  the  mind,  that  con- 
siders seduction  or  dueling  less  scandalous  than  lar- 
ceny ! 

3.  Defamatory. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS-LY,  adv.  Shamefully  ;  in  a  manner 
to  give  offense. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scandalously  unbecoming  th*  'lirnity 
of  his  station.  Smfl 

2.  Censoriously  ;  with  a  disposition  '.<•  find  fault , 
as,  a  critic  scandalously  nice.  Pope. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS-NESS*  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scandalous  ;  the  quality  of  giving  offense,  ir  of  being 
disgraceful. 

S€V?JV' DA-LUM  MAG^TA'TUM,  [L.]  In  law,  a 
defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  published  to 
the  injury  of  a  person  of  dignity.  Eticvc. 

SCAN'DENT,  a.     [L.  scandens,  scando,  to  climb.] 

Climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils  for  its  sup- 
port, or  by  adhesive  libers,  as  a  stalk  ;  climbing;  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  tendril,  as  a  petiole. 

Smith.     Bigelow. 

SCAN'NED,  (skand,)  pp.  Critically  sifted  or  exam- 
ined ;  resolved  into  feet  in  recital. 

SCAN'NING,  ppr.  Critically  examining;  resolving 
into  feet,  as  verse. 

SCAN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.    The  act  of  scanning. 

Percy. 

SCAN-So'RF.S,  n.  pi.  *  [L.  scando,  to  climb.] 

An  order  of  birds  whose  external  toe  is  directed 
backward  like  a  thumb,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  cling  to  and  climb  upon  trees.  The  whole  of  this 
order  are  not  actually  climbers  ;  and  there  are  climb- 
ing birds  that  do  not  belong  to  this  order.  The 
woodpeckers  and  parrots  are  an  example  of  this 
order. 

SCAN-So'RI-AL,  a.  Climbing  or  adapted  to  climb- 
ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  order  of  birds  called  scan- 
sores.     [See  Scansores.]  Swainson. 

SCANT,  v.  t.     [Dan.  skaanet,  from  skaancr,  to  spare.] 
To  limit;  to  straiten;  as,  to  scant  one  in  provis- 
ions ;  to  scant  ourselves  in  the  use  of  necessaries  ;  to 
scant  a  garment  in  cloth. 


SCANT, 


Dryaen 
To  fail  or  become  less ;  as,  the  wi: 


SCANT,  a.  Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful  ;  scarcely  suf- 
ficient;  rather  less  than  is  wanted  for  the  purpose; 
as,  a  scant  allowance  of  provisions  or  water  ;  a  scam 
pattern  of  cloth  for  a  garment. 

2.  Sparing;  parsimonious;  cautiously  affording. 
Be  somewhat  scanler  of  your  maiden  presence.     [Not  in  use.) 

3.  Not  entirely  favorable  for  a  ship's  course  ;  as,  a 
scant  wind  ;  also,  a  light  wind.  Totten. 

SCANT,  ado.     Scarcely  ;  hardly  ;  not  quite. 

The  people  —  reci-ivrrl  of  the  hmkers  scant  twenty  shillings  foi 
thirty.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.]  Camden. 

SCAIV  P'ED,  pp.     Limited  ;  straitened. 
SCANT'I-LY,  adv.      [from  scanty.]      Not  fully  ;  no' 
plentifully.    The  troops  were  scantily  supplied  with 


speak 


ntihj  of 


2.  Sparingly;  niggardly;   as, 
one.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

SCANT'I-NESS,  n.  Narrowness  ;  want  of  space  or 
compass  ;  as,  the  scantiness  of  our  heroic  verse. 

Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  amplitude,  greatness,  or  abundance ; 
limited  extent. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  nature  itself. 
South. 

3.  Want  of  fulness;  want  of  sufficiency;  as,  the 
scantiness  of  supplies. 

SCAN'TLE,  v.  t.     To  be  deficient ;  to  fail.      Drayton. 

SCAN'TLE,  v.  i.  To  divide  into  thin  or  small  pieces ; 
to  shiver.  Chesterfield. 

SCANT'LET,  n.  [See  Scantling.]  A  small  pat- 
tern ;  a  small  quantity.     [JVot  in  use.]  Hale. 

SCANT'LING,  n.  [Fr.  echantillon,  a  pattern  ;  Sp.  es- 
cantillon ;  Port,  escantilham.] 

1.  A  pattern ;  a  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. L'Estrange. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  as,  a  scantlini  of  wit. 

Dryden.     Loeke. 
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3.  A  certain  proportion  or  quantity.  Skak. 

4.  Timber  sawed  or  cut  into  pieces  of  a  small 
size,  as  for  studs,  rails,  &c.  This  seems  to  be  allied 
to  the  L.  scandula,  and  it  is  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  ever  heard  it  used  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber,  with  re- 
gard to  its  breadth  and  thickness.  Brande. 

SCANT'LING,  a.    Not  plentiful ;  small.    [Mot  in  use.] 

Taylor. 
SCANT'LY,  adv.    Scarcely ;  hardly.     [Obs.] 

Camden. 
2.  Not  fully   or  sufficiently ;    narrowly ;    penuri- 
ously ;  without  amplitude.        '  Dryden. 

SCANT'NESS,  n.     [from  scant.]     Narrowness  ;  small- 
ness  ;  as,  the  scantness  of  our  capacities.     Olanville. 
SGANT'Y,  a.    [from  scant,  and  having  the  same  sig- 
nification.] 

1.  Narrow  ;  small ;  wanting  amplitude  or  extent. 

Hia  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.  Locke. 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine.  Pope. 

2.  Poor  ;  not  copio 


Sparing  ;  niggardly  ;  parsimonious. 

illustrating  a  point  of  dilficulty,  be  not  too  scanty  of  \ 


Walls. 

SCAPE,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  escape  ;  a  contracted  word,  not 
now  used,  except  in  poetry,  and  with  a  mark  of 
elision      [See  Escape.] 

SCAPF,?i.     An  escape.     [See  Escape.] 

2    Means  of  escape  ;  evasion.  Donne. 

3.  Freak  ;  aberration  ;  deviation.  Shak. 

4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness.  Skak. 
JObsolete  in  all  its  senses.] 

SCaPE,ti.  [L.  scapus;  probably  allied  to  scipio,  and 
the  Gr.  aKnzrrpov,  scepter.] 

1.  In  botany,  ;i  radical  stem  bearing  the  fructifica- 
tion without  leaves,  as  in  the  narcissus  and  hyacinth. 

Jilartijn. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  also,  the 
apophvge  of  a  shaft.  Oloss.  ofArchit. 

SCaPE'-GAL-LOWS,  7t.  One  who  has  narrowly  es- 
caped tlu  gallows  for  his  crimes. 

SCAPE'-GOAT,  n.  [escape  and  goat.]  In  the  Jewish 
ritual,  a  goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  putting 
them  on  the  head  of  the  goat ;  after  which  the  goat 
was  sent  into  the  wilderness,  bearing  the  iniquities 
of  the  people.     Lev.  xvi. 

SCAPE'-GRACE,  n.    A  graceless,  hair-brained  fellow. 
Hallhoell. 

SCAPE'LESS,  a.  [from  scape.]  In  botany,  destitute 
of  a  scape. 

SCAPE'MENT,  n.  The  method  of  communicating 
the  impulse  of  the  wheels  to  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
or  balance  of  a  watch.     [See  Escapement.] 

SGAPH'ISM,  n.  [Gr.  o-oaTrrw,  to  dig  or  make  hol- 
low.] 

Among  the  Persians,  a  barharous  punishment  in- 
flicted on  criminals  by  confining  them  in  a  hollow 
tree  till  thev  died  a  miserable  death.  Ash. 

SCAPH'ITE,  n.     [L.  scapha.] 

Fossil  remains  of  a  ltd  us  of  Cephalopoda,  of  a  boat- 
shaped  form,  allied  to  the  ammonite.  Brande. 

SCAPH'OID,  n.  [Gr.  o-«n/.oc,  a  boat,  and  ciioc.]  Ke- 
somhling  a  boat  in  form. 

SeAP'O-LITE,  7i.     [Gr.  ma-roc,  a  rod,  and  A<0»c,  a 

A  grayish-white  mineral,  occurring  in  four  or  eight- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  pyramids,  and  in 
cleavable  masses,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  luster. 
It  sometimes  presents  pale,  bluish,  greenish,  and 
reddish  shades  of  color.  It  consists  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  lime.    It  is  the  Wernerite  of  Haiiy. 

SCAP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  reduoe  a  stone  to  a  straight  sur- 
face without  working  it  smooth.     Oloss.  ofArchit. 


Pertaining  to  the  shoulder,  ( 
he  scapular  arteries. 
Scapular  feathers.     See  Sca 


the 


apula 
No.  2. 


SCAP'Q-LAR.ti.  [Supra.]  In  anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  pair  of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins,  near  the 
shoulder-blade.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ornithology,  a  feather  which  springs  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the  side  of  the 
back.  Brande. 

SCAP'TJ-LAR,      \   n.     A  part  of  the  habit  of  certain 

S€AP'U-LA-RY,  $  religious  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  consisting  of  two  bands  of  woolen 
stuff  worn  over  the  gown,  of  which  one  crosses  the 
back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach.  This 
is  worn  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Brande. 

SCAP'IT-LA-RY,  a.    The  same  as  Scapular,  which 

S€A'PVS,  ?i.  [L.]  In  ornithology,  the  stem  or  trunk 
of  a  feather.  Brande. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  scape,  which  see. 

Sex.R,7t.  [Fr.escarre;  Arm.scarroryscar;  It.  escara; 
Gr.  ea\apa;   Dan.  slcar;   probably  from  the  root  of 
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shear,   share,  to  cut,  Sax.  sciran, 


2.  Any  mark  or  injury  ;  a  blemish. 

The  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  —  and.  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or 
fracture  on  its  body.  Burnet. 

3.  [L.  seams ;  Gr.  o-ira/)oc.]  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Scarus,  commonly  called  Parrot-fish. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

SCAR,  v.  t.    To  mark  with  a  scar.  Shak. 

SCAR'AB,  j  7t.*  [L.   scarabatus,  from   Gr.   cKoip ; 

SGAR'A-BEE,  |       Sax.  scearn,  fimus.] 

A  beetle  ;  an  insect  of  the  genus  Scarabaeus,  whose 
wings  are  cased.     [See  Beetle.] 

SCAR'A-MOITCH,  n.  [Fr.  cscarntouche;  It.  scaramuc- 
cio  ;  Sp.  escaramuza,  a  skirmish.] 

A  buffoon  in  the  oid  comedy  so  called  from  the 
skirmishing  antics  which  he  performed.    Rich.  Diet. 

SeARCE,a.t  [It.  scarso;  D.schaarsch.  In  Arm.  scan 
is  short,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  from  the  root  of 
s/iea?-,to  cut.  TheSpanisb  equivalent  word  is  escaso, 
and  it  is  observable  that  some  of  our  common  peo- 
ple pronounce  this  word  scase.] 

1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  being  in  small  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  the  demand.  We  say,  water  is 
scarce,  wheat,  rye,  bailey  is  scarce,  money  is  scarce, 
when  the  quantity  is  not  fully  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand. 

2.  Being  few  in  number  and  scattered;  rare;  un- 
common.   Good  horses  are  scarce. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well 
preserved.      •  Addison. 

S€ARCE<LY,i  adv-    Hardly  Vacantly. 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  ,S7iaA. 

2.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty. 

Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides.  Dryden. 

SCaRCE'NESS,  j   7t.   Smallness  of  quantity,  or  small- 
SCaR'CI-TY,      \       ness  in  proportion  to  the  wants 

or  demands  ;  deficiency  ;  defect  of  plenty  ;  penury  ; 

as,  a  scarcity  of  grain  ;  a  great  scarcity  of  beauties  ; 

a  scarcity  of  lovely  women.  Dryden. 

Praise,  like  guM  ;im    <ii;uiionils,  owes  its  value  to  its  scarcity. 
Rambler. 
A  scarcity  of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.    Addison. 
2.  Rareness;  infrequency. 

lanced  by  its  scarcent 

CoUier. 

Root  of  scarcity,  or  Scarcity  root;  the  mangold- 
wurzel,  a  variety  of  the  Beta  Cycla,  or  white  beet ; 
G.  mangold-wurzcl,  beet-root,  corrupted  into  mangel- 
wurzel  ;  Fr.  racine  de  disctte,  root  of  want  or  scarcity. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
SCARE,  v.  t.  [In  W.  esgar  is  to  separate ;  in  It. 
scorare  is  to  dishearten,  from  L.  ex  and  cor,  heart; 
but  qu.] 

To  fright;  to  terrify  suddenly  ;  to  strike  with  sud- 
den terror. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so 'my  shot  is  lost.  Shak. 

To  scare  away;  to  drive  away  bv  frightening. 
SCARE'CROW,  n.     [scare  and  crow.]     Any  frightful 
thing  set  up  to  frighten  crows  or  other  fowls  from 
cornfields  ;  hence,  any  tiling  terrifying  without  dan- 
ger; a  vain  terror. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.  Dryden. 

2.  A  provincial  name  of  the  sea-fowl  called  the 

Black  Tern,  Sterna  nigra.  Edin.  Encyc. 

SCaBAED,  pp.     Frightened  ;  suddenly  terrified. 
SCA  RETIRE,  7t.     A  fire  breaking  ouf  so  as  to  frighten 

people.     [Mot  used.]  Holder. 

SCARF,  n. ;  pi.  Scarfs.     [Fr.  ecliarpc  ;  It.  ciarpa ;  Sax. 

sccarf,  a  fragment  or  piece  ;  G.  scharpe  ;   from  the 

root  of  shear.] 

1.  Something  that  hangs  loose  upon  the  shoulders ; 
as  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf.  Siotft. 

2.  A  water-fowl,  the  cormorant.     [Provincial.] 

Edin.  Encyc. 
S€XRF,  v.  t.     To  throw  loosely  on.  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  loose  vesture.  Shak. 

SCARF,  v.  t.*  [Sw.  skarfva;  Sp.  escarpar.] 

To  join  ;  to  piece;  to  unite  two  pieces  of  timber 
at  the  ends,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  one.  This  is 
usually  done  by  letting  the  end  of  one  into  the  end 
of  the  other,  sometimes  by  laying  the  two  ends  to- 
gether and  fastening  a  third  piece  to  both. 

Totten.     Gu>ilt. 
SCARF'ED,  (skarft,)  pp     Dressed  in  a  loose  vesture. 

2.  Joined  ;  pieced. 
SCARF'ING,  ppr.    Uniting  two  pieces  of  timber  at 

the  ends,  so  as  to  appear  but  one. 
SCARF'ING,  n.     The  joining  of  two  pieces  of  timber 

end  to  end,  so  that  they  appear  but  one.       P.  Cyc. 

SCARF'SKIN,7i.     [scarf  and  skin.]     The  cuticle  ;  the 

epidermis  ;  the  outer  thin  integument  of  the  body. 

Cheyne. 

SCAR-I-FI-€A'TION,n.  [L.  scariftcatio.  See  Scarify] 


inn  a  lancet  or  other  cutting 
instrument,  particularly  the  cupping  instrument. 

SCAR-I-FI-Ca'TOR,  7!.  An  instrument  used  in'ciip- 
ping,  containing  10  or  12  lancets  for  making  a  num- 
ber of  incisions  at  once.  Brande. 

SCAR'I-FI-ER,  n.  [from  scarify.]  The  person  who 
scarifies. 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  scarifying. 

3.  In  agriculture,  an  implement  for  stirring  and 
loosening  the  soil,  without  bringing  up  a  fresh  sur- 
face. .Farm.  Encyc. 

SCAE'I-FY,7i.t.  [Fr.  scarifier  ;  L.  scarifico.  (Xv.scar, 
Gr.  £o-xapa,and  L./«cio,  to  make.  But  the  Greek  is 
OKapt^atip.at,  from  axapttbos,  a  pointed  instrument, 
or  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wood.] 

To  scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of  an  animal,  ur  to 
make  small  incisions  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  cup- 
ping instrument,  so  as  to  draw  blood  from  the 
smaller  vessels  without  opening  a  large  vein. 

SCAR'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  Making  small  incisions  in  the 
skin  with  an  instrument. 

SCaR'ING,  ppr.     Frightening;  suddenly  terrifying. 

se.VRl-OSE,  )  rT„„r  T  .  ,  , 

SCa'RI-OIJS,  J   "■    l>mv  ^  scarlosus>  rough.j 

In  botany,  tough,  thin,  and  semi-transparent,  dry 
and  sonorous  to  the  touch  ;  as  a  perianth.   Martyn. 

S€XR-LAT'I-NA  or  SCAR-LA-TI'NA,  «.  [It.  scar- 
lattino  and  scarlatto,  scarlet.] 

A  barbarous  Italian  term  with  a  Latin  termination, 
employed  to  designate  what  is  commonly  called  in 
English  Scarlet  Fever,  and  in  nosology  Rosalia. 

SCAR-LAT'I-NOUS,  a.  Of  a  scarlet  color;  pertaining 
to  the  scarlet  fever. 

SCAR'LET,  77.  [Fr.  ecarlate i  Arm.  scarladd;  It.  star- 
latto  ;  Sp.  escarlata  ;  Ir.  siarhnd ;  \Y.  ijsgarlad,  the  ef- 
fusion of  a  wound,  scarlet,  from  ysgar,  to  separate  ; 
(see  Shear  ;)  D.  scharlakcn ;  G.  scha'rlack  ;  Dan.  skar- 
lagen.    Q.u.  Ch.  ipD,  to  color,  as  a  derivative,  inin- 


vJLw  shakara,  to  be  red.] 


ium  ;  Ar. 

1.  A  beautiful  bright-red  color,  brighter  than  crim- 
son. Encyc. 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color. 

All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

SCAR'LET,  a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  of  a  bright- 
red  color ;  as^  a  srurlit  cl'iili  or  thread  ;  a  scarlet  lip. 

SexR'LET-BEAN,  n.     A  plant ;  a  red  bean. 

SCAR'LET-FK'VER,  k.  A  febrile  exanthema,  called 
in  nosology  Rosalia,  and  also  Scarlatina.  It  i9 
characterized  by  fever,  attended,  about  the  third  day, 
with  an  eruption  of  level,  or  nearly  level,  crimson- 
red  patches,  first  appearing  in  the  fauces  and  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breasts,  and  progressively  on  the 
whole  surface,  often  confluent  and  terminating  about 
the  seventh  day,  in  cuticular  exfoliations. 

SCAR'LET-OAK,  n.  A  species  of  oak,  the  Qucrcus 
coccifcra,  or  kermes  oak,  producing  small  insects, 
the  Coccus  Ilicis,  called  kermes,  or  scarlet  grain. 
More  properly,  the  Quercus  ;occinea  of  the  United 
States. 

SCAR'MAGE,  J  peculiar  modes  of  spelling  Skirmish. 

SCAR'MOGE;j      [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SCARN,  n.     [Sax.  scearn.] 

Dung.     [Mot  in  use,  or  local.]  Ray. 

SCARN'-BEE,  n.     A  beetle.     [Mot  in  use,  or  local.] 
Ray. 

SCARP,  7i.  [Fr.  escarpe  ;  It.  Scarpa,  a  scarp,  a  shoe,  a 
slope  ;  Sp.  escarpa.] 

In  fortification,  the  interior  slope  of  the  ditch  next 
the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.     [See  Escarp.] 
Brande. 

SCARP,  7i.  *  In  heraldry,  the  scarf  which  military  com- 
manders wear  for  ornament ;  borne  somewhat  like  a 
batoon  sinister,  but  broader,  and  continued  to  the 
edges  of  the  field.  Encyc. 

SCARP' ED,  (skUrpt,)  a.  Cut  down  like  the  scarp  of  a 
fortification. 

SCAR'R-ED,  (skiird,)  pp.    Marked  with  a  scar. 

SCAR'RING,;j/tr.     Marking  with  a  scar. 

SCa'RUS,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  species  of  which 
are  called  Parrot-Fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

SCA'RY,  7i.  Barren  land  having  only  a  thin  coat  of 
glass  upon  it.     [Local.] 

SCAT,  71.  A  shower  of  rain ;  and  hence,  scatty, 
showery.  Grose. 

SCATCH,  7i.     [Fr.  escache.] 

A  kind  of  hersebit  for  bridles.  Bailey. 

SCATCH'ES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  echasses.] 

Stilts  to  put  the  feet  in  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 

SCATE.     See  Skate.  [Bailey. 

SeAT'E-BROUS,  a.  [L.  scatcbra,  a  spring  ;  scateo,  to 
overflow.] 

Abounding  with  springs.  Diet 

SCATH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  scathian,  sceathian,  to  injure,  to  / 
damage,  to  steal  ;  D.  schaaden  ;  G.  schaden ;  Sw.  ska- 
da  ;  Dan.  skader.] 

To  damage  ;  to  waste  ;  to  destroy.  Milton. 

SCATH,  71.     Dnmri'.-e  ,  injury  ;  waste  ;  harm.    Spenser. 

SCATH'ED.  fsiiuiJ.'t,)  pp.     Damaged  ;  destroyed. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE.  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WQLF,  BOOK. 


'  See  Picturi-il  Illustrations. 
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S€ATH'FyL-NESS,  re.      Injuriousness ;  destructive- 

SCATH'LNG,  ppr.     Injuring  ;  destroying.  [ness. 

SCATH'LESS,  a.    Without  waste  or  damage. 

Chaucer. 

SCAT'TER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  scateran,  to  pour  out,  to  dis- 
perse ;  L.  scateo ;  Gr.  oKedaeo,  to  scatter,  to  discuss, 
li  discutio.  This  word  may  be  formed  on  the  root  of 
dUcutio.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or  throw.] 

1.  To  disperse  ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  separate  or  remove 
things  to  a  distance  from  each  other. 

From  thence  did  the  Lord  scalier  tliem  abroad  upon  the  face  of 

•  all  the  earth. — Gen.  xi. 
I  will  scalier  you  among  the  heathen.  —  Lev.  xxvl. 

2.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle ;  as,  to  scat- 
ter seed  in  sowing. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 

Soft  quiet,  gentle  leve,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

3.  To  spread  or  set  thinly. 

Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 

Their  scattered  cuiugi's,  liuJ  ample  plains  ?  Dryden. 


2.  To  be   liberal  to  the  poor;   to  be  charitable. 
Prov.  Xi. 

S€AT'TER-BRAIN-£D,  a.     Giddy.  Halliwell. 

S€AT'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.   Dispersed  ;  dissipated  ;  thin- 
ly spread  ;  sprinkled  or  thinly  spread  over. 

2.  [n  botany,  irregular  in  position  ;    without  any 
apparent  regular  order  ;  as,  scattered  branches. 

SCAT'TER-£D-LY,  (skat'turd-le,)  adv.  In  a  dispersed 
manner  ;  separately.     [Not  much  used.]         Clarke. 

SCAT'TER-ING,ppr.     Dispersing;  spreading  thinly  ; 


■inklii 

2.  a.  Not  united;  divided 


tig  many  ; 


SeAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.      Loosely  ;   in  a  dispersed 
manner,  thinly;   as,  habitations  scatteringly  placed 
over  the  country. 
SCAT'TER-INGS,  n.  pi    Things  scattered. 
S€AT'TER-LING,  re.     A  vagabond  ;  one  that  has  no 

fixed  habitation  or  residence.     [Itttfe  used.] 
SCA-Tu'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  scaturiens.) 

Springing,  as  the  water  of  a  fountain.     [Not  used.] 
SeAT-U-IUG'IN-OUS,  a.    [L.  scaturigo.)         [Diet. 
Abounding  with  springs.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

SCAUP,  re.  A  species  of  pochard  or  diving-duck, 
found  in  Europe  and  North  America.  It  is  the  Fu- 
lisrula  mania  of  Stephens.  Jardine. 

SCAV'AGE,  n.     [Sax.  sceawian,  to  show.] 

In  ancient  customs,  a  toll  or  duty  exacted  of  mer- 
chant-strangers by  mayors,  sheriffs,  fee,  for  goods 
shown  or  offered  for  sale  within  their  precincts. 

Cowel. 
SCAV'EN-GER,  re.    [Sax.  scafan,  to  scrape,  to  shave, 
G.  schaben,  Sw   skafva,  Dan.  shaver,  L.  scabio.] 

A  person  whose  employment  is  to  clean  the  streets 
of  a  city,  by  scraping  or  sweeping  and  carrying  off 
the  tilth. 
SCEL'ER-AT,  (sel'-,)  n.     [Ft.,  from  L.  sccleratus.] 

A  villain  ;  a  criminal.     [Not  in  use.]         Cheyne. 

SCENE,  it.     [Fr.  id. ;  L.  scena ;  Gr.  aKnvn ;  Heb.  per, 

to  dwell ;  Ch.  to  subside,  to  settle;  Syr.  to  come  or 

fall  on ;  Ar.       *— -i ...  sakana,  to  be  firm,  stable,  quiet, 

to  set  or  establish,  to  quiet,  or  cause  to  rest.  Class 
Gn,  No.  43,  44.  The  Greek  word  signifies  a  tent, 
nut,  or  cottage.  In  L.  it  is  an  arbor  or  stage.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  set  or  throw  down.] 

1.  A  stage ;  the  theater  or  place  where  dramatic 
pieces  and  other  shows  are  exhibited.  It  does  not 
Bppear  that  the  ancients  changed  the  scenes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  play.  Indeed,  the  original  scene  for 
acting  was  an  open  plat  of  ground,  shaded  or  slightly 
covered.  Encyc. 

2.  The  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  connect- 
ed and  exhibitetl ;  or  the  whole  assemblage  of  objects 
displayed  at  one  view.  Thus  we  say,  the  execution 
of  a  malefactor  is  a  melancholy  scene.  The  crucifix- 
ion of  our  Savior  was  the  most  solemn  scene  ever 
presented  to  the  view  of  man.  We  say,  also,  a  scene 
of  sorrow  or  of. rejoicing;  a  noble  scene;  a  sylvan 

A  charming  scene  of  nature  is  displayed.  Dryden. 

3.  A  part  of  a  play  ;  a  division  of  an  act.  A  play 
is  divided  into  acts,  and  acts  are  divided  into  scenes. 

4.  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  represents  what 
passes  between  the  same  persons  in  the  same  place. 

Dryden. 

5.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action  of  a 
play  is  supposed  to  occur.  The  scene  was  laid  in  the 
king's  palace.  Brande. 

6.  The  curtain  or  hanging  of  a  theater  adapted  to 
the  play. 

7.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  exhibited. 

The  «  orld  is  a  vast  scene  of  strife.  J.  M.  Mason. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  between  two  or 
more  persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  passionate 
kind.     [Recent.]  Walter  Scott. 


9.  Any  remarkable  exhibition. 

The  shepherds,  while  watching  their  flocks  upon  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  were  sn.  1.1  nl.v  interrupted  by  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  dm'pns'.n^  s<:,:uet;  w  ilch  h  ive  ev<  r  been  exhibited 
on  earth.  W.  B.  S]>rague. 

SCENE'-PAINT-ER,  re.     One  who  makes  it  his  em- 
ployment to  paint  scenes  for  theaters. 
SCENE'-PAINT-ING,  m.    The  act  or  employment  of 

painting  scenes  for  a  theater.  Brande. 

SCeN'ER-Y,  it.  The  appearance  of  a  place,  or  of  the 
various  objects  presented  to  view  ;  or  the  various  ob- 
jects themselves  as  seen  together.  Thus  we  may  say, 
the  scenery  of  the  landscape  presented  to  the  view 
from  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Hampshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  highly  picturesque,  and  exceeded  only  by 
the  scenery  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  as  seen  from 
the  State  House. 

Never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery.  Irving. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes 
of  a  piny.  Dryden. 

4.  The  paintings  representing  the  scenery  of  a  play. 
SCEN'IC,         )         rT  , 
SCEN'IC-AL,  i  "■     L^-  scenicus.] 

Pertaining  to  scenery  ;  dramatic  ;  theatrical. 
SCEN-0-GRAPH'I€,  )  a.      [See   Scenoghaphy.] 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  (      Pertaining  to  scenogra- 

phv  ;  drawn  in  perspective. 
SCEN-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  perspective. 

Mortimer. 
SCE-NOG'RA-PHY,   (se-nog'ra-fe,)  n.       [Gr.   aKnvn, 
scene,  and  ypcxba,  to  describe.] 

The  representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective 
plane  ;  or  a  description  of  it  in  all  its  dimensions  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye.  Barlow. 

SCENT,  re.  [Fr.  senteur,  from  senf.tr,  L.  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive.] 

1.  Odor;  smell;  that  substance  which,  issuing 
from  a  body,  affects  the  olfactory  organs  of  animals  ; 
as,  the  scent  of  an  orange  or  an  apple  ;  the  scent  of 
musk.  The  word  is  applicable  to  any  odor,  agreeable 
or  offensive. 

2.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell ;  as,  a  hound 
of  nice  scent. 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  scent ;  course  of  pursuit ; 
track. 

He  traveled  upon  the  same  scent  into  Ethiopia.  Temple. 

SCENT,  v.  t.  To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  olfactory 
organs  ;  as,  to  scent  game,  as  a  hound. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  to  imbue  or  fill  with  odor,  good  or 
bad.    Aromatic  plants  scent  the  room.    Some  per- 
sons scent  garments  with  musk  ;  others  scent  their 
snuff. 
SCENT'ED,  pp.    Smelt ;  perceived  by  the  olfactory 
organs. 
2.  Perfumed  ;  imbued  with  odor. 
SCENT'FJJL,  o.     Odorous ;  yielding  much  smell. 
Drayton. 
2.  Of  quick  smell.  Browne. 

SCENT'ING,  ppr.    Smelling  ;  perceiving  by  the  olfac- 
tory organs. 
2.  Perfuming;  filling  with  odor. 
SCENT' LESS,  a.     Inodorous  ;  destitute  of  smell. 
SCEP'TER,  j  n.     [Fr.  sceptre  ;  L.  sceptrum  ;  Gr.  o-kijt- 
SCEP'TRE,  |      rpov,  from  o-^tttm,  to  send  or  thrust ; 
coinciding  with  L.  scipio,  that  is,  a  shoot  or  rod.] 

1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  kings  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, as  a  badge  of  authority.     Hence, 

2.  The  appropriate  ensign  of  royalty  ;  an  ensign  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  crown     Hence, 

3.  Royal  power  or  authority ;  as,  to  assume  the 
scepter. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feel,  until  Shiloh  come.  — Gen.  xlix. 

4.  A  constellation. 

SCEP'TER,  )  v.  t.    To  invest  with  royal  authority,  or 
SCEP'TRE,  j      with  the  ensign  of  authority.     Hall. 
SCEP'TER-£D,  J  a.     Invested  with -a  scepter;  bear- 
SCEP'TR£D,      j        ing  a    scepter;    as,  a    sccptcred 
prince. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  sccptcred  suppliant  bends.  Ticket. 

GoKUsceptered  Juno.  Pamell. 

SCEP'TER-LESS,  )         „     . „       , 

SCF.P'TI!  E-LESS,  |  a'     HavmS  n°  scepter. 
SCEP'TIC.     See  Skeptic. 

SCHAAL'STETN,  (shal'stlne,)  |  it.      The  same  with 
SCALE'-STONE,  j        Tabular      Spar, 

which  see.  Dana. 

SCHE'DI-ASM,  (skS'de-azm,)  n.     [Gr.  oxcdiaapa.] 

Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 
Se»ED'U.LE,  re.t  [L.  schednla,  from  scheda,  a  sheet  or 
leaf  of  paper;  Gr.  axein,  from  o-xi$w,  to  cut  or  di- 
vide ;  L.  scindo,  for  scido.     The  pronunciation  ought 
to  follow  the  analogy  of  scheme,  &c] 

1.  A  small  scroll  or  piece  of  paper  or  parchment, 
containing  some  writing.  Hooker. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  annexed  to  a 
larger  writing,  as  to  a  will,  a  deed,  a  lease,  &c.  Encyc. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  an  in- 
ventory of  goods.  Encvc. 

SCHEE'LIN,  n.     [So  called   from   Scheele,  a  di'stin- 
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Dana. 

SCflE'LI-UM,  re.  A  different  name  of  tungsten,  a 
hard,  brittle  metal,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
brilliant.  Diet. 

SCHElK,  (sheek  or  shake,)  re.     See  Sheik. 

S€HE'iMA-TISM,(ske'ma-tizni,)n.  [Gr.  o-xjipariapoc, 
from  axil'"-     See  Scheme.] 

1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing.  [Ji 
word  not  much  used.]  Creech. 

SCHE'MA-TIST,  re.  A  projector  ;  one  given  to  form- 
ing schemes. 

[Schemer  is  more  generally  used.] 

SCHe'MA-TiZE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 

SCHEME,  (skSme,)  it. t  [L.  schema;  Gr.  axnpa,  from 
axco,  a  contracted  word,  probably  from  axedoj,  to 
have  or  hold.] 

1.  A  plan  ;  a  combination  of  things  connected  and 
adjusted  by  design  ;  a  system. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satisfactory  nu.ount  of 
the  divine  cnnduei,  wilhuui  tunning  such  a  scheme,  of  things 
as  shall  take  in  time  and  eternity.  Atlerbu<-y. 

2.  A  project ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  plan  of  something 
to  be  done ;  a  design.  Thus  we  say,  to  form  a 
scheme,  to  lay  a  scheme,  to  contrive  a  scheme. 

[supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off  our 


desires,  is  like  c 


,i/l. 


3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the  celt 

bodies  ;  any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram.    [Little 

used.]  Brown.     Hudibras. 

SCHEME,  (skeme,)  v.  t.     To  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

SCIIr.UE,  v.i.     To  form  a  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

SCHeM'ER,  re.    One  that   contrives;  a  projector;  a 

contriver. 
SCHeM'ING,  ppr.     Planning;  contriving. 

2.  a.     Given    to    forming    schemes;    artful;    in- 
triguing. 
SeHEM'ING,  re.    The  act  of  forming  a  plan. 
SCHF.M'ING-LY,  ado.     By  scheming  or  contriving. 
SCHeM'IST,  n.     A  schemer  ;  a  projector.     Coventry. 
SCHENE,  (Skene,)  re.     [L.  schmnus  ;  Gr.  o-vtni/nc.] 
An    Egyptian  measure  of    length,  equal    to  sixty- 
stadia,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  miles.    Herodotus. 
SCHER'IF,  re.     [Ar.,  lord  or  master.]     A  title  given  in 
the  East  to  those   who  descend    from   Mohammed 
through  his  son-in-law,  Ali,  and  daughter,  Fatima  ; 
an  emir;  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Brande. 
SCHE-Ro'MA,  re.     In  medicine,  a  dryness  of  the  eye. 

Brande. 
SCHE'SIS,   (ske'sis,)    re.      [Gr.   axeoic,   from   a\tu>', 
o-xeflto,  to  have  or  hold.] 

Habitude;  general  state  or  dispositicn  of  the  body 
or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  tilings. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR,  (shil-,)  n.  A  massive,  lamellar 
mineral,  of  a  dark-green  color,  occurring  in  serpen- 
tine, and  consisting  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  oxyd  of 
iron,  with  10  or  12"  per  cent,  of  water.  The  name 
has  also  included  broniite,  which  is  a  foliated  variety 
of  augite.  Dana. 

SCHIR'RHUS.     See  Scirrhus. 

SCHISM,  (sizm,)  re.  [L.  schisma;  Gr.  oxiajia,  from 
ax'^oj,  to  divide,  L.  scindo,  Sax.  sceadan,  D.  schicn, 
schi  tdrn,  G.  scheiden,  to  separate,  to  part.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  division  or  separation;  but 
appropriately,  a  division  or  separation  in  a  church  or 
denomination  of  Christians,  occasioned  by  diversity 
of  opinions  ;  breach  of  unity  among  people  of  the 
same  religious  faith. 
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to  our  schisms  by  charity.  A'.  Charles. 

In  Scripture,  the  word  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of 
charity,  rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

2.  Separation  ;  division  among  tribes  or  classes  of 
people. 

SCHIS'MA,  (skiz'm'a,)  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  oxtopa.]  In  mu- 
sic,  an  interval  equal  to  half  a  comma.         Brande. 

SCHIS -MAT'lC,  (siz-mat'ik,)  j  a.      Pertaining 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL,  (siz-mat'ik-al,)  \  to  schism  ; 
implying  schism  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  schism  ; 
tending  to  schism  ;  as,  schismatical  opinions  or  pro- 
posals. K.  Charles.     South. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC,  (siz-,)  re.t  One  who  separates  from 
an  established  church  or  religious  faith,  on  account 
of  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Blacltstone.     Swift. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  (siz-,)  adv.  In  a  schismat- 
ical manner  ;  by  separation  from  a  church  on  account 
of  a  diversity  of  opinions. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
schismatical. 

SCHIS'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  commit  or  practice 
schism ;  to  make  a  breach  of  communion  in  the 
church.  Johnson, 

SCHISM'LESS,  (sizm'-,)  a.  Free  from  schism  ;  not 
affected  by  schism.     [Little  used.]  Jliil:on. 

SCHIST,  (shist,)  re.  [Gr.  o-yto-roc,  divided  or  divisi- 
ble.] 

In  geologi/,  a  rock  having  a  slaty  structure.  Dava. 

SCHIST'OSE,   )  a.      In  geology,  slaty  or  imperfectly 

SCHIST'OUS,         slaty  in  structure."  Dana. 
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S€HOL'AR,  (skol'ar,)  n.t  [Low  L.  scholaris,  from 
achola,  a  school  ;  Gr.  crxoKn,  leisure,  a  school ;  Fr. 
ecolier;  D.  schoolier ;  G.  schvXer  ;  Dan.  skolelmrd. 
The  Danish  word  signifies  school-learned.  See 
School.]      . 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  teacher  ;  one  who  is  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  preceptor  ;  a  pupil  ;  a  disciple  ; 
hence,  any  member  of  a  college,  academy,  or  school ; 
applicable  to  the  learner  of  any  art,  science,  or 
branch  of  literature. 

2.  A  man  of  letters.  Locke. 

3.  Emphatically  used,  a  man  eminent  for  erudi- 
tion ;  a  person  of  high  attainments  in  science  or  lit- 
erature. 

4.  One  that  learns  any  thing ;  as,  an  apt  scholar  in 
the  school  of  vice. 

5.  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books.  Bacon. 
[But  the  word  scholar  seldom  conveys  the  idea  of 

a  pedant.] 

6.  An  undergraduate  in  English  universities,  who 
belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  receives 
support  in  part  from  its  revenues. 

SGHO-LAR'I-TY,  n.     Scholarship.     [JVot  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
SGHOL'AR-LTKE,  )  a.    Like  a  scholar  ;  becoming  a 
SGHOL'AR-LY,       j      scholar.  Bacon. 

SGHOL'AR-SHIP,  n.    Learning  ;  attainments  in  sci- 
ence or  literature  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  scholarship. 
Pope. 

2.  Literary  education  ;  as,  any  other  house  of 
scholarship.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar ;  foun- 
dation for  the  support  of  a  student.         Ainsworth. 

SCHO-LAS'Tie,  )         rT        ,    ,  „.       n 

SCHO-LAS'Tie-AL,  {  a'     fL"  ^o^*"-] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  scholar,  to  a  school,  or  to 
schools  ;  as,  scholastic  manners  or  pride ;  scholastic 
learning. 

2.  Scholar-like;  becoming  a  scholar;  suitable  to 
schools  ;  as,  scholastic  precision. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  schoolmen,  or  philosophers 
and  divines,  of  the  middle  ages,  who  adopted  the 
system  of  Aristotle,  and  spent  much  time  on  points 
of  nice  and  abstract  speculation  ;  as,  scholastic  divin- 
ity or  theology  ;  scholastic  philosophy. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  schoolmen 
were  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dun- 
Scotus,  and  William  Occam.  They  took  their  name 
from  being  teachers  in  schools  of  divinity  established 
chiefly  by  Charlemagne.  Some  of  their  fiercest  con- 
tests related  to  the  question  of  Realism  and  Nomi- 
nalism. Encyc.  Amer. 

4.  Pedantic  ;  formal. 

SCHO-LAS'TIC,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  the  method 

or  suhtilties  of  the  schools.  Milton. 

SefiO-LAS'TIC-AL-LY,    adv.     In    the    manner    of 

schools  ;  according  to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the 

schools. 
SCHO-LAS'TI-CISM,  n.    The  method  or  subtilties  of 

the  schools.  ffarton. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  scholasticism,  which  spurned  laborious  in- 
vestigation and  slow  induction.  J.  P.  Smith. 

SCHo'LI-AST,  (sko'le-ast,)  n.    [Gr.  trxoAtaris.    See 
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A  commentator  or  annotator;  a  name  gi' 
old  grammarians  or  critics,  who  wrote  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  annotations  called  scholia,  from  being,  as  it 
were,  the  fruits  of  their  leisure.  Brartde. 

SCHO-LI-AST'ie,  a.  That  pertains  to  a  scholiast  or 
his  pursuits.  Stoift. 

SGIlO'LI-AZE,  v.  i.  To  write  notes  on  an  author's 
works.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

SCHOL'ie-AL,  a.     Scholastic.     [Mt  in  use.]    Hales. 

SCHo'LI-UM,  n. ;  pi.  Scholia  or  Scholiums.  [L. 
scholion  ;  Gr.  axoXtov,  from  axo\'i,  leisure,  lucubra- 
tion.] 

1.  Annotation. 

2.  In   mathematics,  a  remark  or  observation  sub- 
joined to  a  demonstration. 

S€H6'LY,  7i.     A  scholium.     [JVot.  in  use.]      Hooker, 
[hot  in  use.] 


Hooker. 


SGHo'LY,  v.  i.    To  write  comments.     [J 

SCHOOL,  (skool,)  n.  [L.  schola;  Gr.  oXo),rh  leisure, 
vacation  from  business,  lucubration  at  leisure,  a 
place  where  leisure  is  enjoyed,  a  school.  The  ad- 
verb signifies  at  ease,  leisurely,  slowly,  hardly,  with 
labor  or  difficulty.  In  Sax.  sceol  is  a  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude, a  school,  (shoal,)  as  of  fishes,  and  a  school  for 
instruction.  So,  also,  scol,  scolu,  a  school ;  but  the 
latter  sense,  I  think,  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin.  D.  school,  an  academy  and  a  crowd  ; 
schoolen,  to  flock  together  ;  G.  schule,  a  school  for  in- 
struction ;  D.  skole ;  Sw.  skola  ;  W.  ysgol ;  Arm.  scol ; 
Fr.  ecole  ;  It.  scuola ;  Sp.  cscnela  ;  Port,  escola ;  Sans. 
schala.  This  word  seems  originally  to  have  denoted 
leisure,  freedom  from  business,  a  time  given  to 
sports,  games,  or  exercises,  and  afterward,  time 
given  to  literary  studies.  The  sense  of  a  crowd, 
collection,  or  shoal,  seems  to  be  derivative.] 

1.  A  place  or  establishment  in  which  persons  are  in- 
structed in  arts,  science,  languages,  or  any  species  of 
learning  ;  or  the  pupils  assembled  for  instruction.     In 
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American  usage,  school  more  generally  denotes  the 
collective  body  of  pupils  in  any  place  of  instruction, 
and  under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  one  or 
more  teachers.  Thus  we  say,  a  school  consists  of 
fifty  pupils  ;  the  preceptor  has  a  large  school,  or  a 
small  school;  his  discipline  keeps  the  scltool  well 
regulated  and  quiet. 

2.  The  instruction  or  exercises  of  a  collection  of 
pupils  or  students,  or  the  collective  body  of  pupils 
while  engaged  in  their  studies.  Thus  we  say,  the 
school  begins  or  opens  at  eight  o'clock,  that  is,  the 
pupils  at  that  hour  begin  their  studies.  So  we  say, 
the  teacher  is  now  in  school;  the  school  hours  are 
from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five. 

3.  The  state  of  instruction. 

Set  him  betimes  to  school.  Dryden. 

4.  A  place  of  education,  or  collection  of  pupils,  of 
any  kind  ;  as,  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  In  modern 
usage,  the  word  school  comprehends  every  place  of 
education,  as  university,  college,  academy,  common 
or  primary  schools,  dancing-schools,  riding-schools, 
&c. ;  but  ordinarily  the  word  is  applied 
inferior  to  universities  and  colleges. 

What  is  the  great  community  of  Christians,  but 
merabl('S'7M>;/s  in  Hi-  vast  pi  \n,  which  (iud 
the  education  of  vaviuus  imdligencies  ? 

5.  Separate  denomination  or  sect ;  or  a  system  of 
doctrine  taught  by  particular  teachers,  or  peculiar  to 
any  denomination  of  Christians  or  philosophers. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confidant  in  his  faiih  —  hy  reason  of  any  dif- 
ference in  the  several  schools  of  Christians.  Taylor. 

Thus  we  say,  the  Socratic  school,  the  Platonic 
school,  the  Peripatetic  or  Ionic  school;  by  which  we 
understand  all  those  who  adopted  and  adhered  .to  a 
particular  system  of  opinions. 

6.  The  sclwols,  pi. ;  the  seminaries  for  teaching 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were  formed 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were  characterized  by 
academical  disputations  and  subtilties  of  reasoning  ; 
or  the  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  discussing 
nice  points  in  metaphysics  or  theology. 

The  supreme  authority  of  Aristotle  in  the  schools  of  theology  as 
well  as  of  philosophy.  Henry. 

7.  Any  place  of  improvement  or  learning.  The 
world  is  an  excellent  school  to  wise  men,  but  a  school 
of  vice  to  fools. 

8.  Formerly,  a  shoal  or  compact  body ;  as,  a  school 
of  fishes  ;  spelt,  also,  Scull.  Halliwell. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  is  still  sometimes  used  in 

America. 

Primary  school ;  a  school  for  instructing  children  in 

the  first  rudiments  of  language  and  literature  ;  called, 

also,  common  school,  because  it  is  open  to  the  children 

of  all  the  inhabitants  in  a  town  or  district. 
SCHOOL,  v.  U    To  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  educate. 

He's  gentle,  never  schooled,  yet  learned.  Shak. 

2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor;  to  chide 

and  admonish ;  to  reprove. 

School  your  child, 
And  ask  why  God's  Anointed  he  reviled.  Dryden. 

SGHOOL'-BOY,  n.     [See  Boy.]     A  boy  belonging  to 

a  school,  or  one  who  is  learning  rudiments.    Swift. 
SGHOOL'-DAME,    n.      [See    Dame.]      The    female 

teacher  of  a  school. 
SGHOOL'-DAY,  n.    [See  Day.]     The  age  in  which 

vouth  are  sent  to  school.     [JVot  now  used.]       S/tak. 
SGHOOL'-DIS-TRICT,  n.     A  division  of  a  town  or 

city  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools.    [  United 

.States.] 
S€HOOL'-DI-ViNE',   n.      One    who    espouses    the 

scholastic  theology;  one  of  the  schoolmen. 
SCHOOL'-DI-VIN'I-TY,  n.     Scholastic  divinity. 
SCHOOLED,  (sltoold,)  pp.     Instructed;  trained  ;  tu- 
tored ;  reproved. 
SGHOOL'ER-Y,    n.      Something    taught ;    precepts. 

[JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

SCHOOL'-FEL-LOW,  n.     [Pee  Fellow.]     One  bred 

at  the  same  school ;  an  associate  in  school.    Locke. 
SeilOOL'-GIRL,  n.     A  girl  belonging  to  a  school. 


but  applied  only  to  buildings  for  subordinate  schools, 
not  to  colleges.  In  Connecticut  and  some  other 
States,  every  town  is  divitied  into  school-districts, 
and  each  district  erects  its  own  school-house  by  a  tax 
on  the  inhabitants. 

SGHOOL'ING, ;;/>?•.    Instructing  ;  teaching;  reproving. 

SGHOOL'ING,  7i.     Instruction  in  school ;  tuition. 

2.  Compensation  for  instruction  ;  price  or  reward 
paid  to  an  instructor  for  teaching  pupils. 

3.  Reproof;  reprimand.    He  gave  his  son  a  good 
schooling.  Walter  Scott. 

SCHOOL'-MAID,  n.  [See  Maid.]  A  girl  at  school. 
Shale 

SGHOOL'MAN,  n.  A  man  versed  in  the  niceties  of 
academical  disputation  or  of  school  divinity.  The 
schoolmen  were  philosophers  and  divines  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  who  adopted  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and 
spent  much  time  on  points  of  nice  and  abstract  spec- 
ulation. They  were  so  called  because  they  taught  in 
the  schools  of  divinity  established  by  Charlemagne. 
Encyc.  Am. 
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SCHOOL'MAS-TER,  71.  [See  Master.]  The  man 
who  presides  over  and  teaches  a  school;  a  teacher, 
instructor,  or  preceptor,  of  a  school. 

Adrian  VI.  was  sometime  schoolmaster  to  Charles  V.    Knolles. 

2.  He  or  that  which  disciplines,  instructs,  and 
leads. 

The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  —Gal.  iii. 

SGHOOL'MATE,  77,  One  who  attends  the  same 
school. 

SCHOOL'MIS-TRESS,  n.  [See  Mistress.]  A  wo- 
man who  governs  and  teaches  a  school.  Gay. 

SGHOOL'-TeACH-ER,  71.    One  who  teaches  or  in- 

S€HOOL'-TeACH-ING,  n.  The  business  of  instruct- 
ing a  school. 

SeHOON'ER,  (skoon'er,)n.*  [G.  schoner.] 

A  vessel  with  two  masts,  whose  mainsail  and 
foresail  are  suspended  by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main- 
sail, and  stretcned  below  by  booms.         Mar.  Diet. 

SCHORL,  (shorl,)  n.  [Sw.  skorl,  from  skor,  brittle; 
Dan.  skiSr.] 

A  mineral,  black  tourmaline.  Dana. 

SCHOR-LA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Like  shorl ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  and  characters  of  shorl.  Kirwan. 

SCHORL'lTE,  (shorl'Ite,)  n.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
white  color,  sometimrs  yellowish,  a  variety  of  topaz 
mostly  found  in  irregular,  oblong  masses  or  columns, 
inserted  in  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica  or  granite. 
Klaproth.  Kirwan. 
Schorlite,  or  schorlous  topaz,  the  pyenite  of  Wer- 
ner, is  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  Ure. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sciagraphical 
manner. 

SCI-AG'RA-PHY,  (si-ag'ra-fe,)  ti.  [Gr.  aKtaypafta  ; 
cKta,  a  shadow,  and  y  path  to,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  projecting  or  delineating 
shadows  as  they  fall  in  nature.  Owilt. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  profile  or  vertical  section  of 
a  building  to  exhibit  its  interior  structure.    Hutton, 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  objects,  caused  by 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  the  art  of  dialing.  [Little 
used.]  Hutton. 

SCI-A-THER'ie,  )  0.     [Gr.  aicta,  a  shadow,  and 

SCI-A-THEK'IG-AL,  j      Snpa,  a  catching.] 

Belonging  to  a  sun-dial.     [Little  used.]      Brown. 
SCI-A-THER'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     After  the  manner  of 

a  sun-dial.  Gregory. 

SCI-AT'IG,  (sl-at'ik,)  )  7t.     [L.  sciatica,  from  Gr.  toXt- 

SCI-AT'I€-A,  j      ncWiif,  from   10-Y.iac,  a  pain 

in  the  hips,  from  toxtov,  the  hip,  from  taxts,  the 

loin.] 

A  peculiar  and  specific  painful  affection,  princi- 
pally seated  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  which,  if  protract- 
ed, "produces  emaciation  of  the  limb  affected,  with 
weakness,  and  a  more  or  less  permanent  flexion.    If 
it  is  not  a  true  neuralgia,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  it. 
SCI-AT'IG,         \a.     Pertaining  to  the   hip;  as,  the 
SCI-AT'IC-AL,  (     sciatic  artery  or  nerve. 
2.  Affecting  the  hip  ;  as,  sciatic  pains. 
SCI'ENCE,  (si'ens,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from    L.  scientia,  from 
scio,  to  know  ;  Sp.  ciencia ;  It.  scienia.     Scio  is  prob- 
ably a  contracted  word.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  knowledge,  or  certain  knowl- 
edge ;  the  comprehension  or  understanding  of  truth 
or  facts  by  the  mind.  The  science  of  God  must  be 
perfect. 

2.  In  philosophy,  a  collection  of  the  general  princi- 
ples or  leading  truths  relating  to  any  subject,  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  order.  Pure  science,  as  the 
mathematics,  is  built  on  self-evident  truths  ;  but  the 
term  science  is  also  applied  to  other  subjects,  founded 
on  generally  acknowledged  truths,  as  metaphysics ; 
or  on  experiment  and  observation,  as  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy ;  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, the  science  of  navigation.  Arts  relate  to 
practice,  as  painting  and  sculpture. 

A  principle  in  science  is  a  rule  in  art.  Play/air. 

3  Art  derived  from  precepts  or  built  on  principles. 

Science  perfects  genius.  Dryden, 

4  Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  principles  on  which  it 

buildeth.  Hooker. 

5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  music.  Johnson. 

Note.  —  Authors  have  not  always  been  careful  to 
use  the  terms  art  and  science  with  due  discrimination 
and  precision.  Music  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
In  general,  an  art  is  that  which  depends  on  practice 
or  performance,  and  science  that  which  depends  on 
abstract  or  speculative  principles.  The  theory  of 
music  is  a  science  ;  the  practice  of  it  an  art. 
SCI'ENT,  fsl'ent,)  a.     [L.  sciens.] 

Skillful.     [JVot  used.]  Cockeram. 

SCI-EJV'TER,  [L.]     Knowingly.  Bonder. 

SCI-EN'TIAL,  a.     Producing  science.  Milton. 

SCI-EN-TIF'IG,         I  a.      [Fr.   scientifiqne ;   It.   scien- 
SCI-EN-TIF'IG-AL,  j      tifico  ;   Sp.   cientifico ;  h.    sci- 
entia and  facio,  to  make.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT. -METE,  PREY  — PINE,  MARINE, 


—  note,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book.- 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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1.  Producing  certain  knowledge  or  demonstration  ; 
as.  scientific  evidence.  South. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science  ; 
as,  a  scientific  arrangement  of  fossils. 

3.  Well  versed  in  science  ;  as,  a  scientific  physi- 
cian. 

SCI-EN-TIF'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  knowledge. 

It  is  easier  to  believe,  tiiivn  to  be  scientifically  instructed.     Locke. 
2.  According  t.o  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

bCIL/I-CET,  (sil'e-set,)  [L.]     To  wit ;  namely. 

SCIL'LI-TIN,  7i.  [See  Squill.]  A  white,  transpa- 
rent, acrid  substance,  extracted  from  squills  by  Vogel. 

SCIM'I-TAR.     SeeCiMETEB.  [Ure. 

SCIN'COID,  (sink'oitl,)  n.  The  scincoids  are  a  family 
of  saurian  reptiles,  having  short  feet,  a  non-extensile 
tongue,  the  hotly  and  tail  covered  with  equal  scales, 
like  tiles,  and  the  toes  margined.  Brande. 

SCIN'COID,  a.  Resembling  the  animal  called  scincus, 
a  saurian  reptile  of  Egypt. 

SCINK,  (sink,)  n.     A  cast  calf.     [Not  in  use,  or  local] 
Ainsworth. 
9.  A  saurian  reptile.     [See  Skink.]  P.  Cyc. 

SCIN'TIL-LANT,  a.  [See  Scintillate.]  Emitting 
sparks  or  tine  igneous  particles  ;  sparkling. 

SCIN'TIL-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  scintilla.  This  word 
seems  to  be  a  diminutive  formed  on  the  Teutonic 
scinan,  Eng.  to  shine.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  or  fine  igneous  particles. 

Marbles  do  nut  scinti!:'iir  wnli  steel.  Fourcroy. 

2.  To  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 
SCIN'TIL-La-TING,  ppr.    Emitting  sparks  ;   spark- 
ling. 

SCIN-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks 
or  igneous  particles  ;  the  act  of  sparkling. 

Brown.     Olanville. 

SCI-OG'RA-PHY.     See  Sciagraphy. 

BCI'O-LISM,  n.  [See  Sciolist.]  Superficial  knowl- 
edge. Brit.  Critic. 

SCI'O-LIST,  (si'o-list,)  n.  [L.  sciolus,  a  diminutive, 
formed  on  scio,  to  know.] 

One  who  knows  little,  or  who  knows  many  things 
superficially  ;  a  smatterer. 

These  passai^s  in  [lie  In  ml;  wre  enough  to  humble  the  presump- 
tion of  our  ini.ili'i'ii  sciolists,  it  their  pride  were  not  as  great 
as  their  ignorance.  Temple. 

SCI'O-LOUS,  a.    Superficially  or  imperfectly  know- 
ing. 
SCI-OI\I'A-€HY,(si-om'a-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  oKta,  a  shadow, 
and  uuryn,  a  battle.] 

A  battle  with  a  shadow.  Cowley. 

SCI'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  oKta  and  pavreia.] 

Divination  bv  shadows. 
SCI'ON.     See  Cion. 

SCI-OP'Tie,     |  a.    [Gr.  tr/rta,  a  shadow,  and  orrropat, 
SCI-OP'TRIC,  (      to  see.] 

Scioptic  ball;  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  convex  lens  fixed  to  an  opening  in  the  wintlow- 
shutter  for  forming  images  in  the  camera  obscura, 
and  capable  of  being  turned,  like  the  eye,  to  different 
parts  of  the  landscape.  Olmsted. 

SCI-OP'Tie,  n.  A  sphere  or  globe  with  a  lens  made 
to  turn  like  the  eye  ;  used  in  experiments  with  the 
camera  obscura  ;  a  scioptic  ball.  Ash. 

SCl-OP'TICS,  n.  The  science  of  exhibiting  images 
of  external  objects,  received  on  some  extended  sur- 
face through  a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened 

SET/fiE  FA'CI-AS,  (sl're-fa'she-as,)  n.  [L.]  In  law, 
a  judicial  writ  summoning  a  person  to  show  cause  to 
the  court  why  something  should  not  be  done,  as  to 
require  sureties  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff 
should  not  have  execution  against  them  for  debt  and 
damages,  or  to  require  a  third  person  to  show  cause 
why  goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not  be 
satisfy  the  execution,  &c.  Blackstone. 
"~ee  Scirrhus. 
ArbulhnoU 
preferable. 

SCIR'RHOUS,  a.  Indurated:  hard;  knotty:  as  a 
gland. 

2.  Proceeding  from  scirrhus;   as,  scirrhous  affec- 
tions ;  scirrhous  disease. 
SCIR'RHUS,  (slcir'nis,)  a.     [It.  scirro ;  Sp.  escirro  ;  L. 


.  would  be  preferable.' 


scirrhus  ;  Gr.  oKtppoc.] 

[The  spelling  Skirrus  would  be  pretert 
In    medicine,   hartl,   rigid,  vascular    infarction    of 
glandular   follicles;    indolent,  insentient,  glabrous; 
sometimes  shrinking  and  becoming  more  indurated  ; 
when  irritated,  tending  to  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Qood. 
SCIS-CI-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  sciscitor,  to  inquire  or  de- 
mand.] 

The   act  of  inquiring;  inquiry;  demand.     [Little 
used.]  Hall. 

SCIS'SI-BLE,   (sis'se-bl,)   a.      [L.    scissus,  scindo,  to 

Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  as,  scissible  matter  or  bodies.  Bacon. 
SCIS'SILE,  (sis'sil,)  a.     [L.  scissilis,  from  scindo,  to 


cUt, 


SCO 

SCIS'SILE,  n.    The  clippings  of  metals  in  various 
mechanical  operations,  and  also  in  coining. 

Brande. 
SCIS'SION,  (sizh'un,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  scissio,  scindo, 
to  cut.] 

The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment. Wiseman. 
SCIS'SURS,  (siz'zors,)  n.  pi.     [L.  scissor,  from  scindo, 
to  cut,  Gr.  trxt(oJ,  Sax.  sceadan.] 

A  cutting  instrument  resembling  shears,  but 
smaller,  consisting  of  two  cutting  blades  movable 
on  a  pin  in  the  center,  by  which  they  are  fastened. 
Hence,  we  usually  say,  a  pair  of  scissors. 
SCIS'SURE,  n.  [L.  scissum,  from  scindo,  to  cut.] 
A  longitudinal  opening  in  a  body,  made  by  cutting. 
[This  can  not  legitimately  be  a  crack,  renter  fis- 
sure.    In  this  use  it  may  lie  an  error  of  the  press  for 


herbs,  as  ginger,  turmeric,  &.C.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

SCI'lT-RINES,  (-rinz,)  n.  pi.     [L.  scivrus,  a  squirrel.] 

Rodent  animals  of  the  squirrel  tribe.         Brande. 
S€LA-Vo'NI-AN,  (  a.     [from  Sclavi,  a  people  of  the 
SLA-VON'IC,  j      north  of  Europe.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Sclavi,  a  people  that  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  or 
to  their  language.  Hence  the  word  came  to  denote 
the  language  which  is  now  spoken,  in  its  various 
dialects,  in  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c. 
SCLER'O-DERMS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ovtAijpos,  hard,  and 
deppa,  skin.] 

A  family  of  plectognathic  fishes,  having  a  skin 
covered  with  hard  scales.  Brande. 

SCLE-ROT'IC,  a.      [Gr.  oxXripos,  hard;   oKXnporns, 
hardness.] 

Hard  ;  firm  ;  as,  the  sclerotic  coat,  membrane,  or 
tunic  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  firm,  white,  outer  coat. 
Ray. 
S€LE-ROT'ie,  n.    The  firm,  white,  outer  coat  of  the 
eye.  Coze. 

2.  A  medicine  which  hardens  and  consolidates  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  Quincy.     Coze. 

SCOAT.     See  Scot. 
S€OB'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  scobs,  sawdust,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  sawdust  or  raspings. 
SCOBS,  n.     [L.,  from  scabo,  to  scrape.] 

Raspings  of  ivory,  hartshorn,  metals,  or  other  hard 
substance  ;  dross  of  metals,  &c.  Chambers. 

SCOFF,  v.  j.  [Gr.  trxcoirrw.  The  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  throw,  in  which  sense  it  coincides  with 
the  D.  schoppen,  G.  schuppen, to  push,  to  shove.  But 
I  do  not  find  the  word  in  the  English  and  Greek 
sense,  in  any  modem  language  except  the  English.] 
To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule,  mockery,  or  con- 
tumelious language  ;  to  manifest  contempt  by  de- 
rision ;  with  at.  To  scoff  at  religion  and  sacred 
things,  is  evidence  of  extreme  weakness  and  folly, 
as  well  as  of  wickedness. 

They  shall  scoff  at  the  lings.— Hab.  i. 
SGOFF,  o.  t.t  To  treat  with  derision  or  scorn  ;  to  ad- 
dress with  contumelious  language.  Fothcrby. 
SCOFF,  n.     Derision,  ridicule,  mockery,  or  reproach, 
expressed  in  language  of  contempt ;  expression  of 
scorn  or  contempt. 

With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts.  Slialc. 

SCOFF'-ED,   (skoft,)  pp.     Treated   with  derision  or 

scorn. 
SCOFF'ER,  n.    One  who  scoffs  ;  one  that  mocks,  de- 
rides, or  reproaches  in  the  language  of  contempt;  a 
scorner. 


SCOFFING,  ppr.  or  a.    Deriding  or  mocking;  treat- 


yfingly   to  the  sycophants  at 
Broome. 

SCOLD,  v.  i.  [D.  schelden ;  G.  schelten ;  Dan.  skieldcr, 
to  rail,  to  scold  ;  Sw.  skalla,  to  sound  or  ring  ;  skallra, 
to  snap  or  crack  ;  skalla,  to  bark,  to  scoid.  It  seems 
to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  G.  schclle,  a  bell,  a  jingle, 
a  box  on  the  ear;  schcllen,  schallcn,  to  ring  ;  D.  sckel, 
schellen.  If  s  is  a  prefix,  this  word  coincides  with 
call,  and  Sax.  galan,  to  sing,  gyllan,  gielan,  to 
yell.] 

To  find  fault  or  rail  with  rude  clamor;  to  brawl; 
to  utter  railing,  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous  rebuke  ; 
with  at ;  as,  to  scold  at  a  servant.  A  scolding-  tongue. 
a  scolding  wife,  a  scolding  husband,  a  scolding  mas- 
ter, who  can  endure? 

Pardon  me  ;  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I'm  forced  to  scold.  Shale. 

SCOLD,  v.  t.  To  chide  with  rudeness  and  boisterous 
clamor ;  to  rate.  Bosiccll. 

[The  transitive  use  of  this  word  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, at  least  within  my  knowledge.] 


SCO 

lamorous,  foul-mouthed  \ 


:  scolds  or  rails. 
lg  with  clamor  ;  uttering  re- 
mits Language. 


[See 


Myr 


SCOLD,?!.     A  rude,  clar 
Scolds  answer  foul- 
2.  A  scolding  ;  a  bra 
SCOLD'ER,  n.     One  thru 
SCCLD'ING,  ppr.     Raili 
buke  in  rude  and  boistt 
2.  a.  Given  to  scoldii 
SCCLD'ING,    n.     The   uttering  of  rude,  clamorous 
language  by  way  of  rebuke  or  railing ;  railing  lan- 
guage. 
SCoLD'ING-LY,  ado.    With  rude  clamor  or  railing. 
SeOL'E-CITE,  n.     [Gr.  mw>t,{,  a  worm.] 

One  division  of  the  old  species  Mesotype,  occur- 
ring in  radiated  crystallizations  of  a  white  color,  or 
transparent,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  with  V3',  per  cent,  of  water.  When  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  placed  in  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow- 
pipe, it  twists  like  a  worm,  becomes  opaque,  and  is 
converted  into  a  blebby,  colorless  glass. 

Dana.     Phillips. 
SCOL'LOP,  n.    A  shell-fish  with  a  pectinated  shell. 
[See  Scallop.] 

2.  An  indenting  or   cut  like  those  of  a  scollop 
shell. 
SCOL'LOP,  v.  U    To  form  or  cut  with  scollops. 

Scallop.] 
SCOL-O-PEN'DRA,  n.     [Gr.  OKoXornvSpa.] 

1.  A  venomous  serpent.  John 

2.  A  genus  of  venomous  insects  of  the  ordei 
iapoda,  destitute  of  wings.     These  insects  have  as 
many  feet  on  each  side  as  there  are  segments  in  the 
body.     The  species  are  usually  called  Centipeds. 

P.  Cyc.     Partington. 

S€OM'BER-OID,  n.  The  scomberoids  (or  mackerel 
tribe)  are  a  family  of  fishes,  of  which  the  Scomber 
is  the  type.  Brande. 

SeOiMM,  n.  [L.  scomma ;  Gr.  o-Ktoupn,  from  o-kojttto). 
See  Scoff.] 

1.  A  buffoon.     [Not  in  use.]  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  flout ;  a  jeer.     [Not  in  use.] 

SCONCE,  n.  [D.  schans;  G.  chame;  D.  skands ;  Sw. 
skans,  a  fort  or  castle,  a  fortification.] 

1.  A  fort  or  bulwark ;  a  work  for  defense.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

2.  A  hanging  or  projecting  candlestick,  generally 
with  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  light. 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  The  circular  tube,  with  a  brim  in  a  candlestick, 
into  which  the  candle  is  inserted,  that  is,  the  sup- 
port, the  holder  of  the  candle  ;  and  from  this  sense 
the  candlestick,  in  the  preceding  definition,  has  its 
name. 

4.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf.     [Local.] 

SCONCE,  7i.  [D.  skionncr,  to  judge,  to  discern; 
skionsom,  judicious.] 

1.  Sense;  judgment;  discretion  or  understanding 
This  sense  has  been  in  vulgar  use  in  New  England 
within  my  memory. 

2.  The  head  ;  a  low  word.  Shak. 

3.  A  mulct  or  fine.     [Qu.  poll-tax.] 
SCONCE,  v.  t.     To  mulct ;  to  fine.  Warton. 

[A  low  word,  and  not  in  use.] 
SCOOP,  7i.  [D.  schop,  a  scoop,  and  a  shovel ;  G. 
schvppe ;  schupp,  a  shove;  schuppen,  to  push  or 
shove  ;  Sw.  skuff,  a  shove  ;  Dan.  skuffe,  a  scoop,  a 
shovel,  a  box  or  drawer  ;  D.  schuif,  schuiven,  to  shove; 
Fr.  ecope  ;  Arm.  csgop  or  scop.] 

1.  A  large  ladle  ;  a  vessel  wiih  a  long  handle 
fastened  to  a  dish,  used  for  dipping  liquors  ;  also,  a 
little  hollow  piece  of  wood  for  bailing  boats. 

2.  An  instrument  of  surgery.  Sharp. 

3.  A  sweep  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  swoop.  Shak. 
SCOOP,  v.  t.     To  lade  out ;  properly,  to  take  out  with 

a  scoop,  or  with  a  sweeping  motion. 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  empty  by  lading  ;  as,  he  scooped  it  dry. 

Addison. 

3.  To  make  hollow,  as  a  scoop  or  dish;  to  ex- 
cavate; as,  the  Indians  scoop  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
into  a  canoe. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to  hold  above  a 
pint.  Arbvlhnot. 

to  leave  a  place  hollow. 

his  circular  mount  had  been  acfuilly 
scoopea  out  oi  mat  nollow  space.  Spectator. 

SCOOP'iJD,  (skoopt,)  pp  Taken  out  as  with  a  scoop 
or  ladle  ;  hollowed  ;  excavated  ;  removed  so  as  to 
leave  a  hollow. 

SCOOP'ER,  n.    One  that  scoops ;  also,  a  water-fowl. 

SCOOP'ING, ppr.  Lading  out;  making  hollow;  ex 
cavating ;  removing  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow. 

SCOOP'-NET,  7i.  A  hand-net,  so  formed  as  to  sweep 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

SCOPE,  n.  [L.  scopus  ;  Gr.  o-kottoc,  from  okottcio,  to 
see  or  view  ;  Heb.  f]ptr,  to  see,  to  behold  ;  Ch.  to 
drive  or  strike.  Class  Gb,  No.  85.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend,  to  reach  ;  properly,  the 
whole  extent,  space,  or  reach,  hence  the  whole 
space  viewed,  and  hence  the  limit  or  ultimate  end.] 
1.  Space;  room;  amplitude  of  intellectual  view; 
as,  a  free  scope  for  inquiry  ;  full  scope  for  the  fancy 
or  imagination  ;  ample  scope  for  genius. 


4.  To  remove,  so  ; 

A  spectator  would   ttiin 
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SCO 

2.  The  limit  of  intellectual  view  ;  the  end  or  thing 
to  which  the  mind  directs  its  view  ;  that  which  is 
purposed  to  be  reached  or  accomplished  ;  hence,  ul- 
timate design,  aim,  or  purpose ;  intention  ;  drift.  It 
expresses  both  the  purpose  and  thing  purposed. 

So  to  enforce  and  qualify  the  laws, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Shale. 

The  scope  of  'all   tli.-ir  el.vuiina-   aa-ainsl.  man's  authority,  is  to 


3.  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint ;  room  to  move 
in.  Hooker. 

4.  Liberty  beyond  just  limits  ;  license. 

Give  him  line  and  scope.  Sliak. 

5.  Act  of  riot ;  sally  ;  excess.     [Ois.]  Sliak. 

6.  Extended  quantity ;  as,  a  scope  of  land.    [  Obs.] 

Davies. 

7.  Length;  extent;  sweep;  as,  scope  of  cable. 

Mar.  Language. 
SCO'PI-FORM,  a.     [L  scopa,  a  broom,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  broom  or  besom. 

Zeolite,  stelliform  or  scopiform.  Kirwan. 

SCo'PI-PED,  ?i.     [L.  scopa,  a  broom,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  melliferous  insects,  which  have  a 
brush  of  bails  on  the  posterior  feet. 
SCOP'PET,  v.  t.     To  lade  out.     [Not  in  use.] 
SCOP'Tie,         1         rrr  „„,„„„i        [Bp.Hall. 
SCOP'Tie-AL,  (  "•     L*"r-  o-/cwirrwoj.j 

Scoffing.     [Not  in  use.]  Hammond. 

SCOP'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  scopulosus.] 

Full  of  rocks  ;  rocky.     [Not.  in  use.]  Diet. 

SCOR'BUTE,  n.     [L.  scorbutus.] 

Scurvy.     [Not  in  use.]  Purclias. 

St'oR-HfJ'TIC,  )a. 

SeOR-Btj'Tie-AL, 
Scurf,  Scurvy.] 

1.  Affected  or  diseased  with  scurvy ;  as,  a  scor- 
butic person. 

2.  Pertaining  to  scurvy,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ; 
as,  scorbutic  complaints  or  symptoms. 

3.  Subject  to  scurvy  ;  as,  a  scorbutic  habit. 
SCOR-BfJ'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.      With    the    scurvy,   or 

with  a  tendency  to  it ;  as,  a  woman  scorbutically 
affected.  Wiseman. 

SCORCE.     See  Scorse. 

SCORCH,  V.  t.  [D.  schrorijn,,  schmaken,  to  scorch.  If 
this  is  the  same  word,  there  has  been  a  transposition 
of  the  vowel.  The  Saxon  has  scorcned,  the  participle. 
But  it  is  probable  the  Dutch  is  the  true  orthography, 
and  the  word  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Ch.  "pri,  Ar. 


Sj=^ 


haraka  or  charaka,  to  burn,  singe,  or  roast. 

Class  Rg,  No.  33,  34.] 

1.  To  burn  superficially  ;  to  subject  to  a  degree  of 
heat  that  changes  the  color  of  a  thing,  or  both  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  surface.  Fire  will  scorch 
linen   or    cotton    very    speedily  in    extremely  cold 

2.  To  burn ;  to  affect  painfully  with  heat. 
Scorched  with  the  burning  sun  or  burning  sands 
of  Africa. 

SCORCH,!),  i.    To  be  burnt  on   the  surface;  to  be 
parched  ;  to  be  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  little  minify  straw  ami  I"  rn  among  your  sellings,  to 
prevent  the  roots'  from  scorching.  Mortimer. 

SCORCH'ED,  (skorcht,)  pp.      Burnt  on  the  surface  ; 

pained  by  heat. 
SCORCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Burning  on  the  surface  ; 

paining  by  heat. 
SCORCH'ING-FEN'NEL,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Thapsia;  deadly  carrot.  Lee. 

SCORCH'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  parch  or  burn  the 

surface. 
SCORCHTNG-NESS,  n     The  quality  of  scorching. 
SCOR'DI-UM,  n.     [L.]     A   plant,  the  water-german- 
der, a  species  of  Teucrium.  Encyc. 
SCORE,   re.     [Ir.   scor,   a  notch  ;    sgoram,   to  cut  in 

pieces  ;  Sax.  scor,  a  score,  twenty  ;    Ice.  skora,  from 

the  root  of  shear,  shore,  shire.] 

1.  A  notch  ur  incision  ;  hence,  the  number  twenty. 
Our  ancestors,  before  the  knowledge  of  writing, 
numbered  and  kept  accounts  of  numbers  by  cutting 
notches  on  a  stick  or  tally,  and  making  one  notch  the 
representative  of  twenty.  A  simple  mark  answered 
the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  line  drawn. 

3.  An  account  or  reckoning ;  as,  he  paid  his  score. 

Shah. 

4.  An  account  kept  of  something  past ;  an  epoch  ; 
an  era.  TMotson. 

5.  Debt,  or  account  of  debt.  Shak. 
6   Account ;  reason  ;  motive. 

But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 

Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.  Hudibras. 

V   Account ;  sake. 

You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.  Dryden. 

8.  In  music,  the  original  and  entire  draught  of  any 
composition,  or  its  transcript.  Busby. 

To  quit  scores;  to  pay  fully ;  to  make  even  by  giv- 
ing an  equivalent. 


SCO 

Ji  song  in  score ;  the  words  with  the  musical  notes 
of  a  song  annexed.  Johnson. 

SCORE,  v.  t.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  and  chip  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  hewing  ;  as,  to  score  timber. 

2.  To  cut ;  to  engrave.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line.  Sandys. 

4.  To  eet  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when, 
Instead  of  five,  you  scored  me  ten.  Swift. 

5.  To  set  down  or  take  as  an  account ;  to  charge  ; 
as,  to  score  follies.  Dryden. 

6.  To  form  a  score  in  music.  Busby. 
SCOR'ED,  (skord,)  pp.  or  a.     Notched;   set  down; 

marked  ;  prepared  for  hewing. 

In  botany,  a  scored  stem  is  marked  with  parallel 
line*  or  grooves.  Martyn. 

SCO'RI-A,  7i. ;  pi.  Scorije.  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  aKoipta, 
c-Kwp,  rejected  matter,  that  which  is  thrown  off. 
Class  Gr.] 

1.  Dross;  the  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion,  or 
the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of  metallic 
ores.  Newton.     Encyc. 

2.  The  cellular,  slaggy  lavas  of  a  volcano.      Dana. 
SCO-RI-A'CEOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  dross  ;  like  dross 

or  the  recrement  of  metals ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  scoria. 

SCO-RI-FI-CA'TION,  ti.  In  metallurgy,  the  act  or 
operation  of  reducing  a  body,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  into  scoria.  Encyc. 

SeCRI-HI-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Reduced  to  scoria. 

SCO'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  scoria  and  form.] 

_Like  scoria  ;  in  the  form  of  dross.  Kirwan. 

SCo'RI-FY,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  mat- 
ter. 

St'o'RI-F?-ING,  ppr.    Reducing  to  scoria. 

SCoR'ING,  ppr.  Notching  ;  marking;  setting  down 
as  an  account  or  debt ;  forming  a  score. 

SCO'EI-OUS,  a.     Drossy  ;  cindery  ;  recrementitious. 
Brown. 

SCORN,  ti.  [Sp.  escarnio,  scorn  ;  cscarneccr,  to  mock  ; 
Port,  escarneo,  cscarneccr  ;  It.  scherno,  schemirc ;  W. 
ysgorn,  ysgorniaw.] 

1.  Extreme  contempt ;  that  disdain  which  springs 
from  a  person's  opinion  of  the  meanness  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  a  consciousness  or  belief  of  his  own  supe- 
riority or  worth. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone.  —  Esth.  iii. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn, 

But  fanned  the  fuel  that  tuo  fast  did  burn.  Dryden. 

2.  A  subject  of  extreme  contempt,  disdain,  or  de- 
rision ;  that  which  is  treated  with  contempt. 

Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors,  a  scorn  and  a  de- 


To  think  scorn  ;  to  disdain  ;  to  despise.     [  Obs.] 

Sidney. 
To  laugh  to  scorn ;  to  deride  ;  to  make  a  mock  of; 
to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

They  laughed  us  to  scorn.  —  Neh.  ii. 
SCORN,  7j.  u  t  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt ;  to  de- 
spise ;  to  contemn  ;  to  disdain.    Job  xvi. 

Surely  he  scornetli  the  scorner ;  but  he  giveth  grace  to  tho  lowly. 

2.  To  think  unworthy ;  to  disdain. 

lights  around  the  world  to  I 


Pope. 


3.  To  slight ;  to  disregard ;  to  neglect. 

This  my  Ion"-  sulii  i-ano*  ami  mv  day  of  grace, 

Those  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste.        Milton. 

SCORN,  v.  i.    To  scorn  at;  to  scoff  at ;  to  treat  with 

contumely,  derision,  or  reproach.     [Obs.]        Shak. 
SeORN'£D,  (skornd,)  pp.    Extremely  contemned  or 

despised  ;  disdained. 
SCORN'ER,  ti.     One  that  scorns ;  a  contemner  ;  a 
despiser. 

They  are  great  ecomers  of  death.  Spenser. 

2.  A  scoffer;  a  derider;  in  Scripture,  one  who 
scoffs  at  religion,  its  ordinances,  and  teachers,  and 
who  makes  a  mock  of  sin  and  the  judgments  and 
threatcnings  of  God  against  sinners.  Prov.  i.  xix. 
SCORNFUL,  a.  Contemptuous;  disdainful;  enter- 
taining scorn ;  insolent. 

Th'  enamored  deity 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance  or  disregard. 

Scornful  of  winter's  fmst  ami  mdii issun.  Prior. 

3.  In  Scripture,  holding  religion  in  contempt; 
treating  with  disdain  religion. and  the  dispensations 
of  God. 

SCORNFULLY,    adv.      With    extreme    contempt ; 
contemptuously  ;  insolently. 

pled  on  in.  print.  Alterbury. 

SCORN'FtJL-NESS,  ti.    The  quality  of  being  scorn- 


ful. 
SCORN'ING,  ppr.     Holding  in 

spising;  disdaining. 
SCORN'ING,  n.    The  act  of  coi 

with  contempt,  slight,  or  disdai 
How  long  will  the  .comers  delight  In 


great  contempt ;   de- 
ltemning ;  a  treating 


SCOR'O-DITE,  Ti.      [Gr.    o-io 
smell  under  the  blowpipe.] 

A   native  compound  of  ai 


bic  verb  to  which  this  word   belongs,  signifies  to 
wound,  to  strike,  &c] 

1.  The  popular  English  name  of  any  species  of 
scorpio,  which  is  a  genus  of  pedipalpous",  pulmonary 
arachnids.  Scorpions  have  an  elongated  both ,  sud- 
denly terminated  by  a  long,  slender  tail,  formed  of  six 
joints,  the  lasi  of  which  terminates  in  an  art  tinted 
and  very  acute  sting,  which  effuses  a  venomous  li- 
quid. This  sting  gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain,  but 
is  unattended  either  with  redness  or  swelling,  ex- 
cept in  the  axillary  or  inguinal  glands,  when  an 
extremity  is  affected.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  de- 
structive of  life.  Scorpions  are  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
South  America.  The  number  of  species  is  not  accu- 
rately determined. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  painful  scourge  ;  a  kind  of  whip 
armed  with  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail.     1  Kings  xii. 

Malicious  and  crafty  men,  who  delight  in  injuring 
others,  are  compared  to  scorpions.     Ezek.  ii. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

4.  A  sea-fish.  [L.  scorpius.]  [See  Sea-Scor- 
pion.] Minsworth. 

Water -scorpion ;  an  aquatic  insect.     [See  Water- 

Sccrp.on.] 
SCOR'PI-ON-FLY,  7i.     A  neuropterous   insect  of  the 

genus  Panorpa,  Linn.,  having  a  tail  which  resembles 

that  of  a  scorpion. 
SCOR'PI-ON-GRASS,  ti.      A  name  given  to  certain 

annual  and  perennial   plants  of  the  genus  Myosotis, 

one  of  which  is  commonly  called  Forget-me-not. 

SCOR'PI-ON'S-TaIL,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Scor- 
piurus,  with  trailing,  herbaceous  stalks,  and  pro- 
ducing a  pod  resembling  a  caterpillar,  whence  it  is 
called  caterpillars.  Partington. 

SCOR'PI-ON-SEN'NA,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Cor- 
onilla. 

SCOR'PI-ON'S-THORN,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ulex. 

SCOR'PI-ON-WORT,  (-wurt,)  71.  A  plant,  the  Or- 
nithopus  scorpioides.  parr. 

SCORSE,  71.     [It.  scorsa,  a  course  ;  L.  ex  and  cursus.] 
A  course  or  dealing  ;  barter.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

SCORSE,  7).  t.    To  chase.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  barter  or  exchange.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SCORSE,  v.  i.  To  deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 
[Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

SCOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  scortator,  from  scortor.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

SCOR'ZA,  11.    [Qu.  It.  scoria,  bark  ;  L.  ex  and  cortex.] 
In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  epidote.  Vre. 

SCOT,  71.  [Sax.'  sceat,  a  part,  portion,  angle,  or  bay,  a 
garment  or  vest,  a  towel,  cloth,  or  sheet;  sceol,  sceata, 
sccatt,  money,  tax,  tribute,  toll,  price,  gift;  sccta, 
scyta,  a  sheet.  This  is  the  English  shot,  in  the 
phrase,  he  paid  his  shot;  and  scot,  in  scot  and  lot. 
Ice.  skot,  D.  schot,  a  wainscot,  shot,  scot ;  schont,  a 
sheet,  a  shoot,  a  shot,  a  sprig,  a  bolt,  the  lap,  the 
womb ;  G.  schoss,  scot,  a  shoot,  and  schooss,  lap, 
womb;  Sw.  skutt,  tax,  tribute,  rent,  Eng.  scot;  Han. 
skot,  skat,  id. ;  skibd,  the  lap,  the  bosom,  the  waist  of  a 
coat;  Fr.  ccot,  shot,  reckoning,  It.  scotto,  Sp.  estate, 
shot,  reckoning,  a  tucker,  or  small  piece  of  l.nen 
that  shades  11  woman's  breast,  also  the  sloping  of  a 
garment ;  escola,  a  sheet,  111  seamen's  language  ;  Port. 
escota ;  escotc,  shot,  club.  This  word  coincides  in  el- 
ements with  shade,  scud,  shoot,  shed,  and  sheet,  all  of 
which  convey  the  sense  of  driving,  or  of  separating, 
cutting  off.] 

In  law  and  English  history,  a  portion  of  money  as- 
sessed or  paid  ;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid 
on  subjects  according  to  their  ability  ;  also,  a  tax  or 
custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff.  Hence 
our  modern  shot;  as,  to  pay  one's  shot. 

Scot  and  lot;   parish   payments.      When    persons 
were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount,  but  according 
to  their  ability,  they  were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 
Ena/c.     P.  Cyc. 

SCOT,  71.  [Sax.  scotta,  scottc  ;  W.  ysgoiiad,  a  woods- 
man, a  Scot,  from  iisoawd,  a  shade  ;  ys<rodi,  to  shade, 
to  shelter,  Eng.  shade,  which  see.  This  word  signi- 
fies, according  to  the  Welsh,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods,  and  from  the  same  root  probably  as  Scythian, 
Scythia.) 
A  native  of  Scotland  or  North  Britain. 

SCOT'AL,     )  71.     [scot  and  ale.]     In  law,  the  keeping 

SCOT'ALE,  (  of  an  alehouse  by  the  officer  of  a  for- 
est, and  drawing  people  to  spend  their  money  for 
liquor,  lor  fear  of  his  displeasure. 

SCOTCH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants. 
[See  Scottish.] 

SCOTCH,  j  v.  t.     [Arm.  scoaz,  the  shoulder,  whence 

SCOT,  j  scoazya,  to  shoulder  up,  to  prop,  to  sup- 
port ;  W.  ysgwyz,  a  shoulder;  ijsginizam,  toshoulder, 
which  is  said  to  be  from  ncyz,  a  fall.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.—  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


Pictorial  .Illustration*. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


SCO 

To  support,  as  a  wheel,  by  placing  some  obstacle 
to  prevent  its  rolling.  Our  wagoners  and  cart  men 
scotch  or  scut  the  wheels  of  their  wagons  and  carts, 
when,  in  ascending  a  hill,  they  stop  to  give  their  team 
rest,  or  for  other  purpose.  [Scotch  is  local  in  Eng- 
land j  both  words  are  sometimes  used  in  America.] 
SCOTCH,  v.  t.  [Uu.  Arm.  sqeigea,  or  Sax.  sceadan. 
This  can  not  be  from  Fr.  ecorcher,  to  flay  or  peel; 
ecorce,  bark.] 

To  cut  with  shallow  incisions.    Hence,  to  wound 
slightly. 

We  have  Hatched  the  BDake,  not  killed  it.  Shalt. 

SCOTCH,  n.    A  slight  cut  or  shallow  incision  ;  a  line 
drawn  on  the  ground,  as  in  hop-scotch. 

Shak.     Walton. 
SCOTCH'-eOL'LOPS,  \n.    pi.      Veal 

SeOTCH'£D-€OL'LOPS,  (skotcht'-,)  j  cut  into  small 

SCOTCH'ED,  (skotcht,)  pp     Cut  with  shallow  incis- 
ions. 
2.  Supported,  as  a  wheel. 
SCOTCH'-FID'DLE,  n.    A  cant  name  for  the  itch. 
Gross.     W.  Scutt. 
SeOTCH'-HOP'PER,  n.     A  play  in  which  boys  hop 
over  scotches  or  lines  in  the  ground  ;  hop-scotch. 

SCOTCH'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  with  shallow  incisions. 

2.  Supporting,  as  a  wheel.     [See  the  verb.] 
Seo'TER,  n.  The  black  diver  or  duck,  a  marine  fowl 

of  the  genus  Oidemia  of  Fleming.  P.  Cyc. 

SCOT'FREE,  a.    Free  from  payment  or  scot;   un- 
taxed. 
2.  Unhurt ;  clear ;  safe. 
SCo'TI-A,  (sko'sbe-a,)  n.     [Gr.  oncoria,  darkness.] 
In  architecture,  a  hollow  molding  in  the  base  of  a 
column  between  the  fillets  of  the  tori.  Omilt. 

SCo'TIST,  n.    [from  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scottish  corde- 

One  of  the  followers  of  Scotus,  a  sect  of  school 
divines,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  born  without  original 
sin  ;  in  opposition  to  the  Thomists,  or  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 
SCOT-O-DIN'I-A,  71.     [Gr.  o-KororJii/ia,  from  ckotoc., 

In  medicine,  giddiness  with  imperfect  vision. 

Brande. 
SCOT'O-GRAPH,   n.      [Gr.    o-kotoc,    darkness,   and 
y9,n!>    ,  to  write.] 

An  instrument  for  writing  in  the  dark,  or  without 
seeing. 
SeOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  oKoroopa,  vertigo.from  axorou, 
to  darken.] 

Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  with  dimness 
of  sight. 
SCOT'TER-ING,  n.     A  provincial  word  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  denoting  the  burning  of  a  wad  of 
pease  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest. 

Bailey.     Johnson. 
SCOT'TI-CISM,  n.    An  idiom  or  peculiar  expression 

of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Beattie. 

SCOT'TISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, or  to  their  country  or  language  ;  as,  Scuttish 
'industry  or  economy;  a.  Scottish  chief;  the  Scottish 
dialect. 
SCOUN'DREL,  7i.  [Said  to  be  from  It.  scondaruole,,  a 
lurker,  one  that  skulks  from  the  roll  or  muster,  from 
L.  abscondo.  The  Italian  signifies  properly  the  play 
hoodman-blind,  or  fox  in  the  hole.] 

A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  rascal  ;  a  low,  petty 
villain  ;  a  man  without  honor  or  virtue. 


H;is  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  *iih- ■  [[).'  flood.  Pope. 

SCOUN'DREL,  a.    Low;  base;  mean;  unprincipled. 

SCOUN'DREL-ISM,  n.  Baseness  ;  turpitude  ;  rascal- 
ity. Cotgraoe. 

SCOUR,  v.  t.  [Goth,  shauron,  to  scour  ;  Sax.  scur,  a 
scouring;  D.  schuurcn  ;  G.  scheuern  ;  Dan.  skurer  ; 
Sw.  shitra;  Arm.  scarhein,  scurhriu  or  scurya;  Fr. 
ecurer,  to  scour  ;  Sp.  escurar.  See  the  roots  1-0  and 
y-a     Class  Gr,  No.  5,  8.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  something  rough,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning;  as,  to  scour  a  kettle;  to  scour  a 
musket ;  to  scour  armor. 

2.  To  clean  by  friction  ;  to  make  clean  or  bright. 

3.  To  cleanse  from  grease,  dirt,  &c,  as  articles  of 
dress  ;  to  restore. 

4.  To  purge  violently. 

5.  To  remove  by  scouring. 


With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring-  faulta.  Shak. 

6.  To  range  or  search  for  the  purpose  of  taking ; 
as,  to  scour  the  sea  for  pirates. 

7.  To  pass  swiftly  over;   to  brush  along;  as,  to 
scour  the  coast.  Milton. 

SCOUR,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  business  of  cleaning 
vessels  by  rubbing.  Shak. 

2.  To  clean. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  ecoureth  better.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess.        Bacon.     Mortimer. 


SCO 

4.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  or  taking  some- 
thing. 

Barbarossa,  thus  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy.     Knollei. 

5.  To  run  with  celerity  ;  to  scamper. 

Scour  through  Hi'-  fiiin,  km.!  kiigilnii  evi  ry  pace.      Dryden. 

SeOUR'ED,  pp.  Rubbed  with  something  rough,  or 
made  clean  by  rubbing;  cleansed  from  grease,  dirt, 
&.C.  ;  severely  purged  ;  brushed  along. 

SeOUR'ER,7i.  One  that  scours  or  cleans  by  rubbing  ; 
one  who  cleanses  clothes  from  grease,  dirt,  &c. 

2.  A  drastic  cathartic. 

3.  One  that  runs  with  speed. 
SCOURGE,  (skurj,)  n.     [Fr.  escourgie ;  It. 

a  leather  thong;  from  L.  corrigia,  from 
straighten.] 

1.  A  whip  ;  a  lash  consisting  of  a  strap  or  cord  ; 
an  instrument  of  punishment  or  discipline. 

A  scourge  of  small  cords.  —  John  ii. 

2.  A  punishment ;  vindictive  affliction. 

Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amendment.  —  2 

3.  He  or  that  which  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or 
destroys  ;  particularly,  any  continued  evil  or  calam- 
ity. Attila  was  called  the  scourge  of  God,  for  the 
miseries  he  inflicted  in  his  conquests.  Slavery  is  a 
terrible  scourge: 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top.  Locke. 
SCOURGE,  (skurj,)  v.  t.     [It.  scorcggiare.] 

1.  To  whip  severely  ;  to  lash. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman  ?  — .Acts 


2.  To  punish  with  severity;  to  chastise; 
for  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  purpose  of 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will  havt 
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affli. 


ave  mercy  again. 
courgelh  every  son 

3.  To  afflict  greatly  ;  to  harass,  torment,  or  injure. 

SCOURG'-ED,  (skurjd,)  pp.  Whipped  ;  lashed  ;  pun- 
ished severely  ;  harassed. 

SCOURG'ER,  (skurj'er,)  n.  One  that  scourges  or  pun- 
ishes ;  one  that  afflicts  severely. 

SCOURG'ING,  ppr.  Whipping  ;  lashing  with  severi- 
ty ;  punishing  or  afflicting  severely. 

SCOUR'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  hard  with  something 
rough;  cleaning  by  rubbing;  cleansing  from  grease, 
dirt,  &c. ;  cleansing  with  a  drastic  cathartic  ;  rang- 
ing over  for  clearing. 

SCOUR'ING,  n.  A  rubbing  hard  for  cleaning;  a 
cleansing  from  grease,  dirt,  &c.  ;  a  cleansing  by  a 
drastic  purge  ;  looseness ;  flux.  Bacon. 

PCoCI.SE.     "See  Scorse. 

SCOUT,  n.  [Fr.  ecout;  ccouter,  to  hear,  to  listen; 
Norm,  escov.lt,  a  hearing  ;  It.  scolta,  a  watch  ;  scoltare, 
to  listen  ;  L.  ausculto;  Gr.  otic,  the  ear,  and  L.  culto, 

1.  In  military  affairs,  a  person  sent  before  an  army, 
or  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  or  discovering  any  danger,  and 
giving  notice  to  the  commanding  officer.  Horsemen 
are  generally  employed  as  scouts.  Enajc. 

2.  A  cant  term  at  Oxford  for  a  college  servant  or 
waiter.  Oxford,  Guide. 

3.  A  high  rock.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SCOUT,  v.  i.    To  go  on  the  business  of  watching  the 
motions  of  an  enemy  ;  to  act  as  a  scout. 
With  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  iuLi  [lie  realm  of  night.  MVton. 

SCOUT,  v.  t.    [Perhaps  Sw.  skiuta,  to  shoot,  to  thrust, 

that  is,  to  reject.] 
To  sneer  at ;  to  treat  with  disdain  and  contempt. 

[This  word  is,  iii  good  use  in  America.] 
SCOUT'ED,  pp.     Sneered  at ;  treated  with  contempt. 
SeOUT'ING,  ppr.     Treating  with  contempt. 
SCOV'£L,  (sluiv'l,)  n.     [W.  ysgabell,  from  ysgub,  a 

broom,  L.  scopa.] 
A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens  ;  a  maulkin. 

Ainsworth.     Bailey. 
SCOW,  n.     [D.  schouw ;  Dan.  skude  :  Sw.  slcuta.] 

A  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  as  a  ferry-boat, 

or  for  loadrng  and  unloading  vessels.     [A  word  in 

good  use  in  New  England.'] 
SCOW,  v.  t.    To  transport  in  a  scow. 
SCOW'ED,  (skowd,)  pp.     Transported  in  a  scow. 
SCOWL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  scul,  in  scul-eaged,  scowl-eyed  ; 

probably  from  the  root  of  G.  scliel,  schicl,  D.  scheel, 

distorted;  scliirhn,   l);u\.  skirlcr,  to  squint;  Gr.  ctko- 

Ateoj.  to  twist.     See  Class  Gl,  No.  59.] 

1.  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or  dis- 
pleasure ;  to  put  on  a  frowning  look  ;  to  look  sour, 
sullen,  severe,  or  angry. 

She  scowled  and  frowned  with  froward  countenance.    Spenser. 

2.  To  look  gloomy,  frowning,  dark,  or  tempes- 
tuous ;  as,  the  scowling  heavens.  Thomson. 

SCOWL,  v.  I.    To  drive  with  a  scowl  or  frowns. 

Milton. 
SCOWL,  7t.    The  wrinkling  of  the  brows  in  frown- 
ing; the  expression  of  displeasure,  sullenness,  or 
discontent  in  the  countenance. 
2.  Gloom ;  dark  or  rude  aspect ;  as  of  the  heavens. 
Crashaw. 


SCOW  f/A'I),  pp.     Fro. 

SCOWL'tNG,  ppr.orti 
wrinkles;  frowning; 
lenness. 

SCOWL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  wrinkled,  frowning 
aspect  ;  with  a  sullen  look. 

SCRAB'BLE,  (skrab'bl,)  o.  i.  [D.  krabbelen,  to  scrape 
to  scribble  ;  krabben,  to  scrape  ;  G.  krabbeln,  graben 
This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  scrape,  L.  scribo, 
Eng.  grave,  engrave,  &c.     See  Scrape.] 

1.  To  scrape,  paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ;  to 
move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees  by  clawing  with 
the  hands  ;  to  scramble  ;  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  cliff  01 
a  tree.  [A  word  in  common,  popular  use  in  JYcw  Eng- 
land, but  not  elegant.] 

2.  To  make  irregular  or  crooked  marks  ;  as,  chil- 
dren scrabble  when  they  begin  to  write  ;  hence,  to 
make  irregular  and  unmeaning  marks  ;  to  scribble. 

SCRAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  irregular  lines  or 
letters  ;  as,  to  scrabble  paper. 

SCRAB'BLE,  n.  Amotion  on  the  hands  or  knees; 
a  scramble.  Holloway. 

SCRAB'BLING, ppr.  Scraping;  scratching;  scram- 
bling; making  irrci/ular  marks. 

SCRAF'FLE,  v.  i.     To   scramble ;  to  be  industrious. 

[Obs.]  Brockctt. 

2.  To  shuffle  ;  to  use  evasion.     [Obs.]       Grose. 

SCRAG,  n.  [This  word  is  formed  from  the  root  of 
rag,  crag,  Gr.  puxia,  pu^ic,  rack.     Class  Rg.] 

Something  thin  or  lean  with  roughness.  A  raw- 
boned  person  is  called  a  scrag ;  but  the  word  is  vul- 
gar. 

SCRAG'GED,  )  a.      [Supra.]      Rough  with   irregular 

SCRAG'GY,     j      points,  or  a  broken   surface ;   as,  a 

scraggy  hill ;  a  scragged  back-bone.  Bcntley. 

2.   Lean  with  roughness.  Arbulhnot. 

SCRAG'GED-NESS,  \    n.       Leanness,     or     leanness 

SCRAG'GI-NESS,  i  with  roughness;  rugged- 
ness ;  roughness  occasioned  by  broken,  irregular 
points. 

SCRAG'GI-LY,  adv.    With  leanness  and  roughness. 

SCRAM'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  sclirammen,  to  scratch.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  word  is  corrupted  from  the 
root  of  scrape,  scrabble.] 

1.  To  move  or  climb  by  seizing  objects  with  the 
hand,  and  drawing  the  body  forward  ;  as,  to  scram- 
ble up  a  cliff. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly  at  anything  that  is  de- 
sired ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of  another  ;  to 
catch  at  without  ceremony.  Man  originally  was 
obliged  to  scramble  with  wild  beasts  for  nuts  and 
acorns. 

Of  other  care  they  li'tle  reckoning  make, 

SCRAM'BLE,  n.  An  eager  contest  for  something,  in 
which  one  endeavors  to  get  the  thing  before  an- 
other. 

The  scarcity  of  money  enhances  the  price  and   increases  the 

2.  The  act  of  climbing  bv  the  help  of  the  hands. 
SCRAM'BLER,  n.      One   who  scrambles ;  one  who 

climbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
SCRAM' BLING,  ppr.      Climbing  by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 
2.  Catching  at  eagerly  and  without  ceremonv. 
SCRAM'BLING,  71.  The  act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of 
the  hands. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  catching  at  with  eager 
haste  and  without  ceremony. 
SCRAM'BLING-LY,  adv.    By  seizing  or  catching  at 

eagerly. 
SCRANCH,  v.  t.  [D.  schranssen  ;  from  cranch, craunch, 
by  prefixing  s.] 

To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling 
sound  ;   to  craunch.     [This  is  in  vulgar  use  in  Av^r- 

SCRAN'NEL,  a.     [Qu.  broken,  split ;   from  the  root 

of  cranny.]     Slight ;  poor. 

Grate  on  their  srrarnrl  11411  d  of  wretched  straw.  Mi$9*. 

{Not  in  use.] 

SCRAP,  71.  [from  scrape.]  A  small  piece  ;  properly, 
something  scraped  off,  but  used  for  any  thing  cut 
off;  a  fragment ;  a  crumb  ;  as,  scraps  of  meat.  Shak. 

2.  A  part ;  a  detached  piece  :  as,  scraps  of  history 
or  poetry  ;  scraps  of  antiquity";  scraps  of  authors. 

Locke.     Pope. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper.  Pope. 
[If  used  for  script,  ir,  is  improper.] 

SCRAP'-BOOK,  71.  A  blank  book  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  short  pieces  of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from 
books  and  papers. 

SCRAPE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  screopan  ;  D.  schraapen,  schrab 
ben;  G.  schrapen;  Sw.  scrapa;  Dan.  skrabcr ,•  Ir 
scnobam,  sgrabam ;  Russ.  skrebu  and  ogrebayu;  L 
scribo,  Gr.  ypaipto,  to  write  ;  W.  ysgravu,  to  scrape, 
from  cravu,  to  scrape,  from  crav,  claws.  Owen.  But 
probably  from  the  general  root  of  grave.  In  Ch.  and 
Syr.  3-i3  signifies  to  plow  ;  in  Ar.  to  strain,  distress, 
gripe.     See  Grave. 1 

1.  To  rub  the  su 
rough    instrument, 


:e  nf  any  thing  with  a  sharp  or 
with   something  tiaid;  an,  to 
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scrape  the  floor ;  to  scrape  a  vessel  for  cleaning  it ;  to 
scrape  the  earth  ;  to  scrape  the  body.     Job  ii. 

2.  To  clean  by  scraping.     Leo.  xiv. 

3.  To  remov*  or  take  off  by  rubbing. 

I  will  also  ecra/'t  li'T  dn>l  Inun  h'T,  ami  inaku  her  like  the  top  of 

4.  To  act  upon  the  surface  with  a  grating  noise. 

A  hundr  d  l       i  ,  ■-  .-  '.m«  Ui    in \rble  hall.  Pope. 

5    To  insult  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 

[Used  in  the  English,  universities.]  fGra.se. 

To  scrape  off;  to  remove  by  scraping ;  to  clear 
away  by  nibbing. 

To  scrape  together  ;  to  gather  by  close  industry  or 
small  gains  or  savings  ;    as,  to  scrape  together  a  good 

SCRAPE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin. 

3.  To  make  an  awkward  bow. 

To   scrape    acquaintance ;    to   make  one's  self  ac- 
quainted ;    to   curry   favor.      [A   low  phrase    intro- 
duced from  the  practice  of  scraping  in  bowing.] 
SCRAPE,  n.     [Dan.  scrab  ;  Sw.  skrap.] 

1.  A  rubbing. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor. 

3.  A  bow. 

4.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  distress;  that  which 
harasses.     [A  low  word.]  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

S€RA?'ED,  (skrapt,)  pp.  Rubbed  on  the  surface  with 
a  sharp  or  rough  instrument ;.  cleaned  by  rubbing; 
elf  /red  away  by  scraping. 

SC'  .AP'ER,  n.  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing 
'    scraped  ;  as,  a  scraper  for  shoes. 

2.  An  instrument  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
used  for  scraping  earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads, 
digging  cellars,  canals,  &c. 

3.  An  instrument  having  two  or  three  sharp  sides 
or  edges,  for  cleaning  the  planks,  masts,  or  decks  of 
a  ship,  &c. 

4.  A  miser  ;  one  who  gathers  property  by  penuri- 
ous diligence  and  small  savings;  a  scrape-penny. 

5.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

SCRAP'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  the  surface  with  some- 
thing sharp  or  hard  ;  cleaning  by  a  scraper  ;  remov- 
ing by  rubbing  ;  playing  awkwardly  on  a  violin. 

SCRAP'ING,  n.  That  which  is  separated  from  a  sub- 
stance, or  is  collected  by  scraping,  raking,  or  rub- 
bing ;  as,  the  scrapings  of  the  street. 

2.  A  drawing  of  the  feet  over  the  floor,  as  an  in- 
sult to  some  one.  Grose. 
[Used  in  (fir  En"!isii  universities.] 

SCRAT,  v.  t.    [Formed  on  the  root  of  L.  rado.] 

To  scratch.     [Not  in  use.]  Burton. 

SCRAT,  v.  i.    To  rake  ;  to  search.     [Not  in  use.] 

SCRAT,  n.     A  hermaphrodite.     [Not  in  use.]  Skinner. 

SCRATCH,  v.  t.  [G.  kratien,  ritzen,  kritiein;  D. 
kratsen;  Sw.  kratsa  ;  Dan.  kradser ;  probably  from 
the  root  of  grate,  and  L.  rado.  See  Class  Rd,  No. 
46,  49,  56,  58,  59.] 

1.  To  rub  and  tear  the  surface  of  any  thing  with 
something  sharp  or  ragged  ;  as,  to  scratch  the  cheeks 
witli  the  nails  ;  to  scratch  the  earth  with  a  rake ;  to 
scratch  the  hands  or  face  by  riding  or  running  among 
briers. 

A  sort  of  small  sand-colored  stones,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass. 

2.  To  wound  slightly. 

3.  To  rub  with  the  nails. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails.  Swift. 

4.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly  ;  as,  to  scratch  out 
a  pamphlet.     [Not  in  use.]  Swift. 

5.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws.  Some  ani- 
mals scratch  holes  in  which  they  burrow. 

To  scratch  out;  to  erase  ;  to  rub  out ;  to  obliterate. 
SCRATCH,  v.  i.    To  use  the  claws  in  tearing  the  sur- 
face.   The  gallinaceous  hen  scratches  for  her  chick- 
ens. 

Dull,  tame  things,  that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch.       More. 
SCRATCH,  n.    A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing  made 
by  scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  ragged  ;  as,  a  scratch  on  timber  or  glass. 


2.  A  slight  wound. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Iron,  such  a  field  as  this.  Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig  worn  for  covering  baldness  or 
gray  hairs,  or  for  other  purpose.  Smollett. 

4.  Among  boxers,  a  line  across  the  prize  ring,  up  to 
which  boxers  are  brought  when  they  join'  fight. 
[Low.]  Grose. 

5.  Scratches  are  a  disease  in  horses  consisting  of 
dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel  and 
pastern  joint.  Buchanan. 

SCRATCHED,  (skratcht,)  pp.    Torn  by  the  rubbing 

of  something  rough  or  pointed. 
SCRATCH'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  scratches. 

2.  A  bird  which  scratches  for  food,  as  the  common 

hen  and  cocft. 
SCRATCH'ES,  n.  pi.    Cracked   ulcers  on  a  horse's 

foot,  just  above  the  hoof. 


SCRATCHING, ppr.  Rubbing  with  something  pointed 
or  rough  :  rubbing  and  tearing  the  surface. 

SCRATCH'ING-LY,  adv.  With  the  action  of  scratch- 
ing. Sidney. 

SCRAW,  n.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  Surface:  cut  turf. 
[Nit  in  use.]  Swift. 

SCRAWL,  v.  t.  [Clu.  from  crawl,  or  its  root,  or  from 
the  D.  schravelen,  to  stratch  or  scrape.  Both  may  be 
from  one  root.] 

1.  To  draw  or  mark  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

2.  To  write  awkwardly.  [Swift. 
SCRAWL,?),  i.     To  write  unskillfully  and  inelegantly. 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl.  Swift. 

2.  To  creep  ;  to  crawl.  [This  is  from  crawl,  but  I 
know  not  that  it  is  in  use.]  Jlinsworth. 

SCRAWL,  n.  Unskillful  or  inelegant  writing ;  or  a 
piece  of  hasty,  bad  writing.  Pope. 

2.  In  New  Km/land,  a  ragged,  broken  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  other  brush-wood  ;  brush. 

SCRAWLED,  pp.     Written  unskillfully. 

SeRAWL'ER,  n.  One  who  scrawls  ;  a  hasty  or  awk- 
ward writer. 

SCRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Writing  hastily  or  inele- 
gantly. 

SCRAWNY,  a.  Meager;  wasted.  [This  word  is 
used  colloquially  in  America,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
same  as  Sc-hannv,  winch  llalliwell  mentions  as  be- 
ing used  in  various  dialects  in  England.] 

SCRaY,  n.  A  bird,  called  the  Sea  Swallow  orTERN, 
(Sterna  Hirundo.) 

SCRE'  A-BLE,  a.    [L.  scrcabilis,  from  screo,  to  spit  out.] 
That  mav  be  spit  out.     [Obs.] 

SCREAK,  (skreek,)  v.  i.  [Sw.  s!erika;D.  skriger; 
W.  vsgregian,  from  crecian,  to  creak,  to  shriek,  from 
creg,  cry},  rough,  roiisrhncss,  or  its  root.  This  word 
is  only  a  different  orthography  of  screech  and  shriek, 
but  is  not  elegant.] 

To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  outcry  ; 
to  scream  ;  as  in  a  sudden  fright;  also,  to  creak,  as 
a  door  or  wheel.     [See  Screech.] 

[When  applied  in  things,  we  use  creak,  and  when 
to  persons,  shriek,  both  of  which  are  elegant.] 

SCREAK,  n.     A  creaking  ;  a  screech. 

SCREAM,  v.  i.  [Sax.  reomian,  hrazman,  or  hreman; 
W. ysgarmu, to  set  up  a  scream  or  shout.  It  appears 
from  the  Welsh  that  this  is  also  the  English  skirmish, 
Sp.  escaramuzar,  which  in  D.  is  schcrmutselen,  from 
scherm,  a  fence  or  skreen  ;  schermen,  to  fence.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  drive,  or  force  out,  or 
away,  to  separate.     See  Class  Rm,  No.  11.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice. ;  to  utter  a  sud- 
den, sharp  outcry,  as  in  a  fright  or  in  extreme  pain  ; 
to  shriek. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry ;  as, 


SCREAM,  n.  A  shriek,  or  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered 
suddenly,  as  in  terror  or  in  pain ;  or  the  shrill  cry  of 
a  fowl ;  as,  screams  of  horror.  Pope. 

SCREAM'ER,  7i.     A  name  given  to  two  species  of 

South   American    birds   of   the    genus   Pal.imedea, 

(Linnaius,)  usually  ranked  with  the   grallatorial  or 

wading  birds;  so  called  from  their  loud,  shrill  cry. 

P.  Cyc. 

SCREAM'ING,  ppr.  littering  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill 
cryj  crying  with  a  shrill  voice. 

SCReAM'ING,  ;t.  The  act  of  crying  out  with  a  shriek 
of  terror  or  agony. 

SCREECH,  v.  i.  [Sw.  skrika  ;  Dan.  skriger;  G. 
schreien;  W.  i/sgrrrian,  from  crrriaii,  to  creak;  Ir. 
scrcachaim.  See  Screak  and  Shriek,  and  Class  Rg, 
No.  1,  4,  49,  50.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice  ;  to  utter  a 
sudden,  shrill  cry,  as  in  terror  or  "acute  pain;  to 
scream  ;  to  shriek.  Bacon. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  cry,  as  an  owl ;  thence  called 
Screech-Owl. 

SCREECH,  n.    A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered  in   acute 
pain,  or  in  a  sudden  fright. 
2.  A  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  a  fowl.  Pope. 

SCREECH'ING,  ppr.     Uttering  a  shrill  or  harsh  cry. 

SCREECH'-O  WL,  n.  An  owl  that  utt6»s  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable cry  at  night,  often  considered  ill-boding, 
but  really  no  more  ominous  of  evil  than  the  notes  of 


the 


ghti 


Like  a  screech-owl.  Carlisle. 

SCREED,  n.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  wooden 
rules  for  running  moldings;  also,  to  the  extreme 
guides  on  the   margins   of  walls  and   ceilings  for 


floating  to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules. 
"      i.*[Fr.  ecran.   This  word 

f  L.  cerno,  excerno,  Gr.  upa/ai,  to  separate, 


ng  di 


This  word  is  evidently  from 


to  sift,  to  judge,  to  fight,  contend,  skirmish  ;  Sp. 
Imrnero,  a  sieve.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root 
is,  to  separate,  to  drive  or  force  asunder,  hence  to 
sift,  to  discern,  to  judge,  to  separate,  or  cut  off 
danger.]  _ 

1.  Any  thing  that  separates  or  cuts  off  incon- 
venience, injury,  or  danger  ;  and  hence,  that  which 
shelters  or  protects  from  danger,  or  prevents  incon- 
venience. 
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2.  In  architecture,  a  partition  in  churches,  &c,  ca> 
ried  up  to  a  certain  bight  for  separation  and  pro 
tection  ;  as,  an  altar  screen,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  Something  movable,  used  for  separation,  shel- 
ter, or  concealment,  or  to  exclude  heat,  cold,  or  light. 

Smart. 
"4.  A   long,  coarse  riddle  or  sieve,  used  to  sep- 
arate the  coarser  from   the  finer  parts,  as  of  coal, 
sard,  &c. 

SCREEN,  v.  U  To  separate  or  cut  off  from  inconve- 
nience, injury,  or  danger;  to  shelter,  to  protect;  to 
protect  by  hiding;  to  conceal;  as,  fruits  screened 
from  cold  winds  by  a  forest  or  hill.  Our  houses  and 
garments  screen  us  from  cold ;  an  umbrella  screens 
us  from  rain  and  the  sun's  rays.  Neither  rank  nor 
money  should  screen  from  punishment  the  man  who 
violates  the  laws. 

2.  To  pass  through  a  screen  ;  to  separate  the  coarse 
part  of  any  thing  from  the  fine,  or  the  worthless 
from  the  valuable.  Evelyn. 

SCREEN'-ED,  pp.  Protected  or  sheltered  from  injury 
or  danger;  sifted. 

SCREENING,  ppr.     Protecting  from  injury  or  danger. 

SCREW,  (skru,)  71.  [D.  schroef;  G.  schraube;  Dan. 
skruve  or  skrue  ;  Sw.  skruf.  The  primary  sense  is, 
probably,  to  turn,  or  rather  to  strain.    Class  Rb.] 

1.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal,  grooved  spirally; 
or  a  cylinder  with  a  spiral  channel  or  thread  cut  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  equally  inclined  to  the  base  of 
the  cylinder,  throughout  the  whole  length.  A  SGrew 
is  male  or  female.  In  the  male  screw,  the  thread 
rises  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  in  the  female, 
the  groove  or  channel  is  sunk  below  the  surface  to 
receive  the  thread  of  the  male  screw. 

2.  One  of  the  six  mechanical  powers. 

3.  A  grooved  piece  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  to- 
gether pieces  of  wood  or  metal ;  usually  called  Wood- 
screw,  p.  Cyc. 

SCREW,  (skru,)?j.  t.  To  turn  or  apply  a  screw  to  ;  to 
press,  fasten,  or  make  firm,  by  a  screw  ;  as,  to  screw 
a  lock  on  a  door ;  to  screw  a  press. 

2.  To  force  ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  press. 

3.  To  oppress  by  exactions.  Landlords  sometimes 
screw  anil  rack  their  tenants  without  mercy 

4.  To  deform  by  contortions  ;  to  distort. 

He  screwed  bis  i.u-e  inie  a  hardened  smile.  Dryden. 

To  screw  out ;  to  press  out ;  to  extort. 
To  screw  up ;  to  force ;  to  bring  by  violent  pres- 
sure ;  as,  to  screic  up  tile  pins  of  power  too  high. 
Howell 
To  screw  in  ;  to  force  in  by  turning  or  twisting. 

SCREWED,  (skrude,)  pp.     Fastened   with  screws; 
pressed  with  screws  ;  forced. 
'  1  ■  '•     1      lie  m  that  which  screws. 

SCREWING,  ppr.  Turning  a  screw  ;  fastening  or 
pressine  u.iHi  a  screw. 

SCREW-PINE,  n.  [Malay,  Pandang,  i.  e.,  something 
to  be  regarded.]  The  popular  name  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Pandanus,  trees  which  grow  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  i.f  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Guinea.  The  trees  have  great 
beauty,  and  some  of  them  an  exquisite  odor;  and 
their  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  all  found  useful  for 
various  purposes. 

SCREW-TREE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Helicteres, 
of  several  species,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
are  evergreen,  shrubby  plants,  with  purple,  brown, 
or  yellow  flowers,  and  capsules  intuited  or  twisted 
inward.  Loudon. 

SCRI-BA'TIOUS,  a.     Skillful  in  or  fond  of  writing. 

SCRIB'BLE,   v.   t.     [L.    scribillo,   dim.   of  scribo,  to 

1.  To  write  with  haste,  or  without  care  or  regard 
to  correctness  or  elegance  ;  as,  to  scribble  a  letter  or 
pamphlet. 

2.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 

Milton. 
SCRIB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  write  without  care  or  beauty. 

If  Majvius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite.  Pope. 

SCRIB'BLE,  7i.  Hasty  or  careless  writing ;  a  writing 
of  little  vahie  ;  as,  a  hasty  scribble.  Boyle. 

SCRIB'BLED,  pp.     Written  hastily  and  without'eare. 

SCRIB'BLER,  n.  A  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no 
reputation. 

The  scribbler,  pinched  with  hunger,  writes  to  dine.    Granville. 

SCRIB'BLING,  n.     Act  of  scribbling  or  writing  hastily. 

SCRIB'BLING,  ppr  or  a.  Writing  hastily  and  with- 
out care. 

SCRIB'BLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  scribbling  way. 

SCRIBE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scriba,  from  scribo,  to 
write  ;  formed  probably  on  tile  root  of  grave,  scrape, 
scrub  ;  D.  schryven  ;  G.  schreiben  ;  Sw.  skrifva  ;  Dan. 
skriver ;  W.  ysgriraw,  ysgrircnu,  whence  scrivener; 
It.  scrirere  ;  'rip.  escribir ;  Port,  escrever;  Fr.  ecrire, 
ecrivant;  Arm.  scriva,  scrifan;  Gr.  ypatpio;  Ir.  gra- 
fadh,  to  write,  and  sgriuli  nu,  sere/mm,  to  scrape,  en- 
grave, or  write;  Russ.  skrebu',  sgrrbayu,  to  scrape, 
scrub,  nike.  Class  Rb.  The  first  writing  was  prob- 
ably engraving  on  wood  or  stone.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  writer.    Hence, 

2.  A  notary ;  a  public  writer. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  meetings  and  associations  in^mer- 
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tea,  a  secretary  or  clerk  ;  one  who  records  the  trans- 
actions of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

4.  In  Scripture  and  the  Jewish  history,  a  clerk  or 
secretary  to  the  king.  Seraiah  was  scribe  to  King 
David.     2  Sam.  viii. 

5.  An  officer  who  enrolled  or  kept  the  rolls  of  the 
.    army,  and  called  over  the  names  and  reviewed  them. 

2  Ch.  xxvi.    2  Kings  xxv. 

6.  A  writer  and  a  doctor  of  tfie  law ;  a  man  of 
learning;  one  skilled  in  the  law;  one  who  read  and 
explained  the  law  to  the  people.    Ezra  vii. 

SCRIBE,  v.  t.  To  mark  or  fit  by  a  rule  or  compasses ; 
to  fit  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c,  to  another  surface. 

SCRl  B'£D,  pp.    Marked  or  fitted  to  another  surface. 

SCKIB'ING, /<pr.    Markingor  fitting  to  another  surface. 

SCRIB'ING,  n.  The  fitting  of  the  edge  of  a  board  to 
another  surface.  In  jommi,  the  lining  of  one  piece 
to  another,  so  that  their  fibers  may  be  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  Owilt. 

SGRI'MER,  n.     [Fr.  escrimair.     See  Skirmish.] 
A  fencing-master.     [Obs.]  Shalt. 

SCRIMP,  v.  t.  [Sw.  skrumpen,  shriveled  ;  D.  krimpen, 
to  shrink,  crimp,  shrivel ;  G.  schnunpfen ;  W.  crimpiaw, 
to  pinch.] 

To  contract ;  to  shorten  ;  to  make  too  small  or 
short;  to  limit  or  straiten;  as,  to  scrimp  the  pattern 
of  a  coat.  New  England. 

[Various  dialects  in  England.]  Hulliwell. 

SCRIMP,  a.    Short ;  scanty. 

SCRIMP,  n.  A  pinching  miser;  a  niggard  ;  a  close- 
listrd  person.  New  England. 

SCRIMP'ING-LY,  adv.     In   a  scrimping  or  scanty 


SCRINE,  n.  [L.  scrinium;  Norm,  escrin;  probably 
from  L.  cerno,  secenw.] 

A  shrine  ;  a  chest,  book-case,  or  other  place,  where 
writings  or  curiosities  are  deposited.  [See  Shrine, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Spenser. 

SCRINGE,  v.  i.    To  cringe,  of  which  this  word  is  a 

corruption. 
SCRIP,  n.     [VV.  ysgrab,  ysgrcpan,  something  puckered 
or  drawn   together,  a  wallet,  a  scrip;  Sw.  skrdppa. 
This  belongs  to  the  root  of  gripe,  our  vulgar  grab, 
that  is,  to  seize  or  press.] 

A  small  bag  ;  a  wallet ;  a  satchel.    David  put  five 
smooth  stones  in  a  scrip.     1  Sam.  xvii.     Matt.  x. 
SCRIP,  n.    [L.  scriptum,  scriptio,  from  scribo,  to  write.] 
A  small  writing,  certificate,  or  schedule;  a  piece 
of  paper  containing  a  writing. 

Bills  of  exchange  can  not  pay  our  debts  abroad,  till  scrips  of 
.  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 

A  certificate  of  stock  subscribed  to  a  bank  or  other 
company,  or  of  a  share  of  other  joint  property,  is 
called  in  America  a  scrip. 

SCRIP'PAGE  n.  That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip. 
[Mot  in  use.]  Diet. 

SCRIPT,  7i.     A  scrip.     [Not  in  use.]  Chancer. 

2.  Among  printers,  a  kind  of  type  made  in  imita- 
tion of  hand-writing.  P.  Cyc. 

SCRIP'TO-RY,  a.     [L.  scriptorius.     See  Scribe.] 
Expressed  in  writing  ;  not  verbal.     [Little  used.] 

SCRIP'TCJR-AL,  a.  [from  Scripture.]  Contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  that  is, 
in  the  Bible  ;  as,  a  scriptural  word,  expression,  or 
phrase. 

2.  According  to  the  Scriptures  or  sacred  oracles  ; 
as,  a  scriptural  doctrine. 

SCRIP'TUR-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  literally 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  makes  them  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy. 

SCRIP'TUR-AL-LY,  ado.    In  a  scriptural  manner. 

SCRIP'TURE,  (skript'yur,)  n.  [L.  scriptura,  from 
scribo,  to  write.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  writing  ;  any  thing  writ- 
ten. Ralegh. 

2.  Appropriately,  and  Ini  irai/  •■/'  distinction,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  the  Bible.  The 
word  is  used  either  in  the  singula!  or  plural  number 
to  denote  the  sacred  writing's,  or  divine  oracles,  called 
sacred  or  kola,  as  prncceiline;  I'nun  God,  and  contain- 
ing sacred  doctrines  and  precepts. 

There  is  not  any  action  that  a  man  ought  to  do  or  forbear,  hut 
Scripture  will  give  aim  a  clear  precept  or  pi.. Indium 
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SCRIP'TIJR-IST,  7i.  One  well  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Ncwcombe. 

SCRIVE'NER,  (skriv'ner,)  n.  [VV.  ysgrivenwr,  from 
ysgrivenu,  to  write,  It.  scrivano ;  Fr.  ecrivain.  See 
Scribe.] 

1.  A  writer ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  draw  con- 
tracts or  other  writings.  Encyc. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  inter- 
est. Dryden. 

SCRO-BIC'U-LATE,      )  „      ,T  ..     ,      . 

SCRO-BIC'li-LA-TED,  \  °"     ^  ™™biculus.] 

Pitted  ;   having  numerous  small,  shallow  depres- 
sions or  hollows.  Lindley. 
SCROF'U,-LA,  a.     [L.    In  G.  kropf  is  crop,  craw,  and 
scrofula.     In  D.  it  is  kropzeer,  neck-sore.] 

A  disease  capable  of  affecting  various  parts,  but 
which,  when  seated  in  glands,  is  manifested  by  in- 


dolent enlargement,  sometimes  suppurating  imper- 
fectly or  ulcerating ;  ulcer  healing  with  difficulty. 
It  is  more  properly  called  Struma.  The  popular 
name,  King's-Evil,  is  applied  to  this  disease  only 
when  it  is  seated  in  glands. 
SCROF'lJ-LOOS,  a.  Pertaining  to  scrofula,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature  ;  as,  scrofulous  tumors  ;  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body. 
2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 


i  root ; 


Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly 
SCROF'lI-LOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  scrofuloti 
SCROG,  71.    A  stunted  shrub,  bush,  or  bra 
SCROLL,  ?i.     [Probably  formed  from  roll, 
Fr.  ecroue,  a  contracted  word,  whence  escrow.] 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment;  or  a  writing 
formed  into  a  roll. 

Here  is  the  scruit  ut  c  v.-ry  man's  name.  Shale. 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  —  Is.  xxxiv. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  convolved  or 
spiral  ornaments  variously  introduced;  also,  to  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital.     Owilt. 

3.  A  rounded  mark  added  to  a  person's  name,  in 
signing  a  paper.  On  some  estates  it  has  the  effect  of 
a  seal,  though  not  generally.  Bouvier. 

SCRO'TI-FORM,  a.     [h.  scrotum.] 
Purse-shaped. 

SCRC'TO-CELE,  ti.  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM,  71.  [L.]  The  bag  which  contains  the 
testicles. 

SCROYLE,  ti.  [In  Fr.  ecrouellcs,  the  king's  evil;  or 
D.  schraal,  thin,  lean,  meager.] 

A  mean  fellow  ;  a  wretch.     [Not  in  use.]     Shalt. 

SCRUB,  v.  t.  [Sw.  skrubba,  to  scrub,  to  rebuke  ;  Dan. 
skrubbcr;  D.  schrobbe.n;  G.  schruhben.  This  word  is 
probably  formed  on  rub,  or  its  root,  and  perhaps 
scrape,  L.  scribo,  may  be  from  the  same  radix;  Ir. 
scriobam.] 

To  rub  hard,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  cloth 
or  an  instrument ;  usually,  to  rub  hard  with  a  brush, 
or  with  something  coarse  or  rough,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning,  scouring,  or  making  bright  ;  as,  to  scrub 
a  floor  ;  to  scrub  a  deck  ;  to  scrub  vessels  of  brass  or 
other  metal. 

SCRUB,  v.  i.  To  be  diligent  and  penurious ;  as,  to 
scrub  hard  for  a  living. 

SCRUB,  7i.  A  mean  fellow ;  one  that  labors  hard  and 
lives  meanly. 

2.  Something  small  and  mean. 

No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.  Swift. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush.  Ainsworth. 
SCRUB'-RaCE,  ti.     A  race  between   low  and  con- 
temptible animals,  got  up  for  amusement. 

SCRUB'BiCn,  (skruhd,)  pp.     Rubbed  hard. 
SCRUB'BED,  \  a.  Small  and  mean  ;  stunted  in  growth  ; 
SCRUB'BY,     \      as,  a  scrubbed  boy  ;  a  scrubby  cur  ;  a 
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Shak.     Swift. 


SCI!  UB'BING,  ppr.     Rubbing  hard. 

SCRUF,  for  Scurf,  is  not  in  use. 

SCRO'PLE,  ti.  [Fr.  scrupule,  from  L.  scrupulus,  a 
doubt;  scrvpulum,  the  third  part  of  a  dram,  from 
scrupus,  a  chessman  ;  probably,  a  piece,  a  small 
thing,  from  scraping,  like  scrap.  Scrupulus  was,  pri- 
marily, a  little  stone  or  piece  of  gravel  ;  and  as  one 
of  such  in  a  shoe  hurts  the  foot,  it  is  supposed  that, 
this,  like  a  short  stop  or  flinching,  gave  rise  to  the 
sense  of  doubting,  which  gives  pain.     Encyc.] 

1.  Doubt  ;  hesitation  from  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  right  or  expedient;  backwardness; 
reluctance  to  decide  or  to  act.  A  man  of  fashionable 
honor  makes  no  scruple  to  take  another's  life,  or  ex- 
pose his  own.  He  has  no  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
he  despises  them. 

2.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a 
dram. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  very  small  quantity. 

4.  In  Eastern  chronology,  the  one  thousand  and 
eightieth  part  of  an  hour;  a  division  of  time  used 
by" the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Arabs,  &c.  Mutton. 

Scruple  of  half  duration  ;  an  arc  of  the  moon's  or- 
bit, which  the  moon's  center  describes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipse  to  the  middle.     [Rare.] 

Scruples  of  immersion,  or  incidence ;  an  arc  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  which  her  center  describes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eclipse  to  the  time  when  its  center 
falls  into  the  shadow.     [Rare.] 

Scruples  of  emersion;  an  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
which  her  center  describes,  in  the  time  from  the  first 
emersion  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 
Hutlon. 
To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat, 
Against  his  better  knowledge.  Milton. 

SCRO'PLE,  v.  t.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate  to  believe  ;  to 
question ;  as,  to  scruple  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  an 
account  or  calculation. 

S€RO'PLED,pii.     Doubted;  questioned. 

SCRO'PLER,  7i.     A  doubter  ;  one  who  hesitates. 

SCRO'PLING,  ppr.  Doubting;  hesitating;  question- 
ing. 

SCRu'PU-LIZE,  (skrup'yu-llze,)  v.  t.  To  perplex  with 
scruples  of  conscience. 

SCRU-PU-LOS'I-TY,  n.     [L.  scrupulositas.] 


[Rare.] 
SCRO'PLE,  v. 


scu 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous  ;  doubt 
doubtfulness  respecting  some  difficult  point,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difficulty  or  delicacy  of  determin- 
ing how  to  act;  hence,  the  caution  or  tenderness 
arising  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or  offending. 

they  have  once  made  the  breach,  their  scrupulo^i'i;  hjuu 
retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Nicety  of  doubt;  or  nice  regard  to  exactness 
and  propriety. 

z  they  to  beep  their  Sab- 


3.  Nieeness  ;  preciseness.  Johnson. 

SCRU'PU-LOUS,  a.     [L.  scrupulosus ;  Fr.  scrupuleux.] 

1.  Nicely  doubtful  ;  hesitating  to  determine  or  to 
act ;  cautious  in  decision  from  a  fear  of  offending  or 
doing  wrong.  Be  careful,  in  moral  conduct,  not  to 
offend  scrupulous  brethren. 

2.  Given  to  making  objections  ;  captious. 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  Shak. 

3.  Nice;  doubtful. 

The  Justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident;  not  obscure,  not 
scrupulous.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

4.  Careful;  cautious;  exact  in  regarding  facts. 

Woodward. 

5.  Nice ;  exact ;  as,  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from 
labor.  Paley. 

SCRO'PU-LOUS-LY,  adv.  With  a  nice  regard  to 
minute  particulars  or  to  exact  propriety. 

The  duty  cuu^-i.-  no!  *.-.-■<.;. u/n^Vy  in  minutes  and  half  hours. 
Taylor. 
Henry  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to   ascribe  the  success  to 
himself.  Adrlison. 

SCRO'PU-LOUS-NESS,  7t.     The  state  or  quality  of 
being  scrupulous  ;  nieeness,  exactness,  or  caution  in 
determining  or  in  acting,  from  aregard  to  truth,  pro- 
priety, or  expedience. 
SCRO'TA-BLE,  a.      [See  Scrutiny.]      Discoverable 
bv  inquiry  or  critical  examination.    Decay  of  Piety. 
SCRU-TA'TION,  ii.     Search  ;  scrutiny.     [Not  used'.] 
SCRO-TA'TOR,  ii.     [L.,  from  scrutor.) 

One  that  scrutinizes  ;  a  close  examiner  or  inquirer. 
[Little  used.]  Ayliffe. 

SCRU-TI-NEER',  ii.     One  who  scrutinizes. 
SCRu'TI-NIZE.  v.  t.     [from  scrutiny.)     To  search 
closely  ;  to  examine  or  inquire  into  critically  ;  as,  to 
scrutinize  the  measures  of  administration  ;  to  scruti- 
nize the  private  conduct  or  motives  of  individuals. 
SCU  i''  TI-NiZ  /.'!),  pp.     Examined  closely. 
seRO'TI-NIZ-ER,  7t.    One  who  examines  with  criti- 

SCRU'TI-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inquiring  into  with 
critical  minuteness  or  exactness  ;  searching  closely. 

SCRU'TI-NOUS,  a.  Closely  inquiring  or  examining  ; 
captious.  Denham. 

SCRu'TI-NY,  n.  [Fr.  scrutin  ;  It.  scrutinio  ;  Sp.  es- 
crutinio  ;  Low  L.  scrutinium,  from  scrutor,  to  seaich 
closely,  to  pry  into;  Sax.  scrudnian;  Ir.  scrudam.] 

1.  Close  search;  minute  inquiry;  critical  exami- 
nation ;  as,  a  scrutiny  of  votes  ;  narrower  scrutiny. 
In  the  heat  of  debate,  observations  may  escap"  a 
prudent  man,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  scruuny. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  an  examination  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  last  week  of  Lent,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive baptism  on  Easter-day.  This  was  performed 
with  prayers,  exorcisms,  and  many  other  ceremonies. 

3.  In  the  canon  law,  a  ticket  or  little  paper  billet  on 
which  a  vote  is  written.  Encyc. 

4.  In  parliuuiniiar/i  hnuruage,  an  examination  of 
the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  poll.  Brande. 

SCRu'TI-NY,  u.  t.     The  same  as  Scrutinize.  [Obs.] 

SCRU-TOIR',  (skru-twor',)  n.  [Fr.  ecritoire,  from 
ecrire,  to  write.     See  Scribe.] 

A  kind  of  desk,  case  of  drawers,  or  cabinet,  with 
a  lid  opening  downward  for  the  convenience  of 
writing  on  it.  Prior. 

SCRuZE,  v.  t.  To  crowd  ;  to  squeeze.  [A  low  word, 
of  local  use.]  Spenser. 

SCUD,  ti.  i.  [This  is  shoot,  or  from  the  same  root; 
Dan.  skydcr,  to  shoot ;  skud,  a  shot ;  Sw.  skudda,  to 
throw  or  pour  out ;  Sax.  sccotan,  to  shoot,  to  flee  or 
haste  away  ;  VV.  ysgwdu,  to  push  or  thrust ;  ysgudaw, 
ysgutliaw,  to  whisk,  to  scud,  to  whirl  about.  See 
Shoot.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  be  driven  or  to  flee  or  fly 
with  haste.  In  seamen's  language,  to  he  driven  with 
precipitation  before  a  tempest.  This  is  done  with 
just  sufficient  sail  to  keep  the  vessel  ahead  of  the 
sea,  or  when  the  wind  is  too  violent,  without  any 
sail  set,  which  is  called  scudding  under  bare  poles. 

Tottcn. 

2.  To  run  with  precipitation  ;  to  fly.        Dryden. 
SCUD,  v.  t.     To  pass  over  quickly.  Shcnslone.   . 
SCUD,  ti.      The  seamen's  name    for   loose,   vapory 

clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind.  Brande. 

2.  A  driving  along  ;  a  rushing  with  precipitation. 
Gay. 
SCUD'DING,  ppr.    Driving  or  being  driven  before  a 

tempest ;  running  with  rleetness. 
SCUD'DLE,  77.  i.    To  run  with   a  kind   of  affected 
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haste ;    commonly     pronounced    scuttle.       [A    low 


,.r,l.- 


An  Italian  silver  coin  and  money  of  account, 
scudo  of  Rome  is  worth  4s.  4d.  sterling,  or  one  dollar. 
P.  Cyc. 
SCUF'FLE,  (skuf'fl,)  n.  [This  is  a  different  orthogra- 
phy of  Shuffle  ;  from  shove,  or  its  root ;  Sw.  skuff,  a 
push  ;  skuffa,  to  push,  thrust,  shove  ;  Dan.  slcuffc,  a 
drawer,  a  scoop,  a  shovel ;  sltuffer,  to  shuffle,  to  cheat ; 
D.  schuiven,  to  shove,  push,  or  draw  ;  G.  schicben.] 

1.  A  contention  or  trial  of  strength  between  two 
persons,  who  embrace  each  other's  bodies  ;  a  struggle 
with  close  embrace,  to  decide  which  shall  throw  the 
other;  in  distinction  from  Wrestling,  which  is  a 
trial  of  strength  and  dexterity  at  arms  length. 
Among  our  common  people,  it  is  not  unusual  for  two 
persons  to  commence  a  contest  by  wrestling,  and  at 
last  close  in,  as  it  is  called,  and  decide  the  contest  by 


2.  A  confused  contest ;  a  tumultuous  stru 
victory  or  superiority  ;  a  fight. 


;le  for 


The  do^  ]ea|  s  upon  ih<   S'-rp:'ut  .11 

scuffle,  the  cradle  happened  [u  w  ovemuueu.     i.  ^.suungc. 

SeUF'FLE,  v.  i.    To  strive  or  struggle  with  close  em- 
brace, as  two  men  or  boys. 

2.  To  strive   or  contend  tumultuously,  as  small 
parties. 

A  gallant  man  prefers  to  fodil  In  i.H'eyt  dk  olyantages  in  the  field, 
in  an  orderly  way,  ratie  r  Lieu,  to.'.-  uji.j  yt  id,  an  under ',. lined 
rabble.  K.  Clprles. 

SCUF'FLER,  71.    One  who  scuffles. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  resembling  the  scari- 
fier, but  usually  lighter.  Fai-m.  Encye. 
SCUF'FLING,  ppr.  Striving  for  superiority  with 
close  embrace  ;  struggling  or  contending  without 
order. 
SCUG,  v.  t.  [Dan.  skygger,  to  shade  ;  Sw.  skugga,  a 
shade.] 

To  hide.     [Local]  Chose. 

SCULK,  v.  i.     [See  Skulk.]     To  retire  into  a  close  or 

covered  place  for  concealment ;  to  lurk  ;  to  lie  close 

from  shame,  fear  of  injury,  or  detection. 

SCULK'ER,   n.     A  linker ;   one  that  lies  close  for 


ered  place  for  concealment ,  h'ing  close. 
SCULL,  n.     The  brain-pan.     [See  Skull.] 

2.  A  boat ;  a  cock-boat.     [See  Sculler.] 

3.  One  who  sculls  a  boat.    But  properly, 

4.  An  oar,  so  short  that  one  man  can  work  a  pair  ; 
usually,  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and 
worked  from  side  to  side.  Brande. 

5.  A  shoal  or  multitude  of  fish.  [Sax.  sccole.l 
[M,t  in  use.] 

SCULL,  v.  t.    To  impel  a  boat  by  moving  and  turning 

an  oar  over  the  stern.  Tottcn. 

.  C I'LI.'-CAP.     See  Skull-Cap. 
SCULL'ED,  (skuld,)  pp.    Impelled  by  turning  an  oar 

over  the  stern. 
SCULL'ER,  n.     A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two 

sculls  or  short  oars. 
2.  One  that  sculls,  or  rows  with  sculls  ;  one  that 

impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 
SCULL'ER-Y,  7i.     [Probably  from  the  root   of  shell, 

scale,  Fr.  ecuellc, ;  Scot.  e/,W,  shall,  a  howl ;  Dan.  skoal, 

a  drinking-cup  ;  skal,  a  shell,  skull;  C  schale,  scale; 

a  shell,  a  dish,  or  cup  ;  D.  schall,  schil.     Skulls  and 

shells  were  the  cups,   bowls,  and   dishes  of  rude 

men.] 

A  place  where  dishes,  kettles,  and  other  culinary 

utensils  are  kept, 
SeiTLL'ING,  ppr.     Impelling  a  boat  by  an  oar. 
SGULL'ION,  (skul'yun,)  n.     [Ir.  sauille,  from  the  root 

of  the  preceding.] 
A  servant  that  cleans  pots  and  kettles,  and  does 

other  menial  services  in.  the  kitchen. 
S€ULL'ION-LY,  a.     Like  a  scullion;   base;   low; 

mean.     [JYot  used.] 
SCULP,   v.  U     [L.  scut/ 0,   sculpo.     Q.U.   Gr.   yXvayoi; 

root  thi,  Class  Lb,  No.  27  ;  or  gall,  L.  calvus,  Class 

GI,No.8.] 

To  carve  ;  to  engrave.     [Mt  in  use.]         Sandys. 
SCULP'TILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  sculptilis.] 

Formed  by  carving  ;  as,  sculptilc  images.  Brown. 
SCULP'TOR,  77.     [L.     See  Sculp.]     One  whose  oc 

cupation  is  to  carve  wood  or  stone  into  images  ;  i 

carver.  Encyc. 

SeULP'TUR-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  sculpture  or  en 

graving. 
SeULP'TLTRE,  (skulpt'yur,)  77.     [Fr.  ;  L.  seulptura.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving,  rutting,  or  hewing  wood  01 
stone  into  images  of  men,  boast*,  or  other  things; 
applied   particularly  to  carving  images  or  statues  ' 

2.  Carved  work.  [stone. 
There,  too,  in  living  xrul/'hu-r,  uiiirlil  be  Been 

The  mad  alloctioii  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Eh-yden. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 
SCULP'TlTRE,  v.  t.     To  carve  ;  to  engrave  ;  to  form 

images  or  figures  with  the  chisel  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal. 

SCULP'TUR-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Carved  ;  engraved ;  as,  a 
sculptured  vase  ;  sculptured  marble. 


scu 

SeULP'TLTR-ING,j.?7-.     Carving;  engraving. 
SCUM,  7i.     [Fr.  ecume ;   It.  schiuma ;   Sw.   and  Dan. 
skum ;  D.  schuim ;  G.  schaum.] 

1.  The  extraneous  matter  or  impurities  which  rise 
to  the  surface  of  liquors  in  boiling  or  fermentation, 
or  which  form  on  the  surface  by  other  means.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  scoria  of  metals.  Encyc. 

2.  The  refuse  ;  the  recrement;  that  which  is  vile 
or  worthless. 

The  great  and  the  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  and  refuse 
of  the  people.  Addison. 

SCUM,  v.  t.  To  take  the  scum  from  ;  to  clear  off  the 
impure  matter  from  the  surface  ;  to  skim. 

You  that  scum  the  molten  lead.  Dryden. 

SCUM'BER,  Ti.    The  dung  of  the  fox.      Ainsworth. 

SCUM'BLE,  v.  t.  In  oil  painting,  thinly  to  spread  or 
rub  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colors  over  other  colors, 
to  modify  the  effect.  Jocclyn. 

SCUM'BLING,  71.  In  oil  painting,  the  act  of  thinly 
spreading  or  rubbing  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colors 
over  other  colors,  to  modify  the  effect;  also  the 
colors  thus  spread  over  others.  Jocelyn. 

SCU.M'M  ED,  pp.     Cleared  of  scum  ;  skimmed. 

SCUM'MER,  71.     [Fr.  ecumoire.] 

An  instrument  used  for  taking  off  the  scum  of 
liquors  ;  a  skimmer. 

SCUM'MING,  ppr.    Clearing  of  scum  ;  skimming. 

SCUM'MINGS,  ti.  pi.  The  matter  skimmed  from 
boiling  liquors;  as,  the  scummings  of  the  boiling- 
house.  Edwards,  West  Indies. 

SeUP'PER,  71.  [Sp.  escupir,  to  spit,  to  eject,  to  dis- 
charge.] 

The  scuppers  or  scupper-holes  of  a  ship  are  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  water-ways  and  sides  of  a  ship 
at  proper  distances,  for  carrying  off  the  water  from 
the  deck.       _  Totten. 

SCUP'PER-HoSE,  n.  A  pipe  of  leather,  canvas,  &c, 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  outside 
of  a  vessel,  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

Totlen. 

SCUP'PER-NAIL,  71.  A  nail  with  a  very  broad  head, 
for  covering  a  large  surface  of  the  hose. 

Mar.  Diet. 

SCUP'PER-PLUG,  71.    A  plug  to  stop  a  scupper. 

Totten. 

SCURF,  77.  [Sax.  scurf;  G.  schorf:  D.  schurft ;  Dan. 
skurv  ;  Sw.  skorf;  Ice.  skarfa  ;  L.  scorbutus.  In  D. 
scheuren  is  to  lend  or  crack,  am!  schturbuik  is  scurvy, 
Dan.  skiorbug,  from  ski'cir,  brittle.  In  Ir.  gearbh  is 
rough.     It  is  named  from  breaking  or  roughness.] 

1.  A  dry,  miliary  scab  or  mealy  crust  formed  on 
the  skin  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  any  thing  adherent ; 
as,  the  scurf  of  crimes.     [JVot  common  nor  elegant.] 

Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  adhering  to  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  yvltose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

SCURF'I-NESS,  77.    The  state  of  being  scurfy. 
SCURF'Y,  a.     Having  scurf;  covered  with  scurf. 

2.  Resembling  scurf. 
SCUR'RILE,  (skur'ril,)  a.     [L.  scurrilis,  from  scurra, 
a  buffoon  ;  G.  schcrcn,  D.  schccrcn,  to  jeer.] 

Such   as  befits  a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester  ;   low  ; 
mean  ;  grossly  opprobrious  in  language  ;  scurrilous  ; 
as,  scurmlc  je^ts  ;  scumlc  seedling  ;  scurrile  taunts. 
Shak.     Dryden. 
SCUR-RIL'I-TY,  Ti.     [L.  scurrilitas  ;  Fr.  scurrilile.] 
Such  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abusive  language 
as  is  used  by  mean  fellows,   buffoons,  jesters,  and 
the  like  ;   grossness  of  reproach  or  invective  ;   ob- 
scene jests,  &c. 

Banish  scum!Jy  and  pe 'fineness.  Dryden. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS,  a.  Using  the  low  and  indecent  lan- 
guage of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  or  such  as  only 
the  license  of  buffoons  can  warrant ;  as,  a  scurrilous 
fellow. 

2.  Containing  low  indecency  or  abuse  ;  mean  ; 
foul ;  vile  ;  obscenely  jocular  ;  as,  scurrilous  lan- 
guage. 

seUK'RIL-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  gross  reproach; 
with  low,  indecent  language. 

Il  is  barbarous  incivility,  scurriiously  to  sport  with  what  others 
count  religion.  Tillotson. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-NESS,  ti.    Indecency  of  language ; 

vulgarity  ;  baseness  of  manners. 
SCUM' VI-LY,  «,/>,.     [from  scurvy.]     Basely  ;  meanly  ; 
with  coarse  and  vulgar  incivility. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scurvily  treated. 
Smift. 

SCUR'VI-NESS,  71.  [from  scurvy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing scurvy. 

SeUR'  V  Y,  71.  [from  scurf;  scurvy  for  scurfy ;  Low  L. 
scorbutus.] 

A  disease  characterized  by  livid  spots  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  minute  and  sometimes  large,  and 
occasioned  by  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  cuti- 
cle, paleness,  languor,  lassitude,  and  depression  of 
spirits,  general  exhaustion,  pains  in  the  limbs,  occa- 
sionally with  fetid  breath,  spongy  and  bleeding 
gums,  and  bleeding  from  almost  all  the  mucous 
membranes.     It  is  occasioned  by  confi 
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tritious  food,  and  hard  labor,  in  conjunction,  but  | 
more  especially  by  confinement,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  to  a  limited  range  of  food,  which  is  incapable 
of  supplying  the  elements  necessary  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  system.  This  disease  has  bren  called 
purpura  by  some  nosologists,  but  by  Good  it  is  more 
appropriately  styled  porphyra. 
S€UR'VY,  a.  Scurfy;  covered  or  affected  by  scurf 
or  scabs  ;  scabby;  diseased  with'scurvy.  Leviticus. 
2.  Vile;  mean;  low;  vulgar;  worthless;  con 
temptible  ;  as,  a  scurvy  fellow. 

He  spoke  scurvy  and  provoking  terms.  Shak. 

That  scurvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco.  Surift. 

SCUR'VY-GRASS,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cochle- 
aria;  also  called  Spoonwort.  It  grows  on  rocks  near 
the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  has  its  name 
from  having  been  often  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
scurvy.     It  was  formerly  eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 

Partington.     Loudon. 

'SCOS'ES,  for  Excuses.  Shak. 

SCUT,  71.  [Ice.  skott;  W.  cwt,  a  tail  or  rump;  cwta, 
short.] 

The  tail  of  a  hare  or  other  animal  whose  tail  is 
short.  Brown.     Swift. 

SCU'TAGE,  71.  [Law  L.  scutagium,  from  scutum,  a 
shield.] 

In  English  history,  a  tax  or  contribution  levied 
upon  those  who  held  lands  by  knight  service  ;  origi- 
nally, a  composition  for  personal  service  which  the 
tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  but  afterward  levied  as  an 
assessment.  Blackstonc. 

Seu'TATE,  a.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  In  botany,  having  the  form  of  an  ancient  round 
buckler.  Loudon. 

2.  In  zoology,  protected  by  large  scales,  as  a  sur- 
face. Brande. 

SCUTCH,  v.  t.    [Same  as  Scotch,  to  cut  slightly.]    To 

beat  or  whip  slightly.  Haliiwell. 

SCUTCH,  v.  t.     In  Pennsylvania,  to  dress  flax  with  a 

scutching  knife,  in  New  England  called  a  Swingle 

or  Swingling  Knife. 
SCUTCH'EON,  a  contraction  of  Escutcheon,  which 

see. 
The  ornamental  bit  of  brass  plate  perforated  with 

a  key-hole,  and  placed  over  the  key-hole  of  a  piece 

of  furniture. 
SCOTE,  71.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  A  small  shield.     [Mot  used.]  Skelton. 

2.  A  French  gold  coin  of  3s.  4d.  sterling.  [Not 
used.]  Ency*. 

Seo'TEL-LA-TED,   a.      [L.   scutclla,   a    dish.      See 


as,  the  scutellatnl  bone  of  a  sturgeon.      Woodward. 

SCU-TI-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
molluscous  animal  covered  by  a  shell,  in  the  manner 
of  a  shield. 

SCO'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  form.]. 
Having  the  form  of  a  buckler  or  shield. 

SCU'TI-PED,  71.     [L.  scutum  and  pes.] 

One  of  a  family  of  birds  which  have  the  anterior 
part  of  the  legs  covered  with  segments  of  horny 
rings,  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  groove.    Brande. 

SCUT'TLE,  71.  [L.  scutclla,  a  pan  or  saucer;  W. 
ysgudell ;  Sax.  scutrl,  saittrl,  a  dish.] 

A  broad,  shallow  basket;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  dish. 

SCUT'TLE,  71.  [Fr.  ecoutillc ;  Arm.  scoutilh ;  Sp. 
escotitla ;  Sax.  scyttel,  a  bolt  or  bar ;  scyttan,  to  bolt, 
to  shut.     See  Shut.] 

1.  In  ships,  a  small  hatchway  or  openng  in  the 
deck,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid 
for  covering  it ;  also,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom 
of  a  ship,  and  through  the  coverings  of  her  hatch- 
ways, &c. 

2.  A  square  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  a 
lid. 

3.  [from  scud,  and  properly  scuddlc]  A  quick 
pace  ;  a  short  run.  Spectator. 

SCUT'TLE,  v.  i.    To  run  with  affected  precipitation. 

Arbuthnot. 
SCUT'TLE,  v.  t.    [from  the  noun.]     To  cut  large 

holes  through  the  bottom,  deck,  or  sides,  of  a  ship 

for  any  purpose. 
2.  To  sink  by  making  holes  through  the  bottom; 

as,  to  scuttle  a  ship. 
SCUT'TLE-BUTT,  )  71.     A  butt  or  cask  with  a  large 
SeUT'TLE-CASK,  j      hole  in  it,  used  to  contain  trie 

fresh  water  for  daily  use  in  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

S€UT'TLED,pp.     Haying  holes  made  in  the  bottom 

or  sides  ;  sunk  by  means  of  cutting  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom or  sides. 
SCUT'TLE-FISH,  71.    The  cuttle-fish,  so  called.    [See 

Cuttle-Fish.] 
SCUT'TLING,  ppr.    Cutting  holes  in  the  bottom  01 

sides  ;  sinking  by  such  holes. 
SCSTHE,  n.     [Sax.  sitlie ;  D.  seissen ;  Ch.  "isr,,  Syr. 


J-a,,  Ar.  A*Si»  hatzada,  to   reap;  deriv.   Ar    a 

sickle;  Sam.  ^-/JIV  to  reap;   Eth.  O0£  atzad, 
to  reap,  and  deriv.  a  sickle;  Heb.  and  Ch.   ixpO, 
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frum  the  same  root,  an  ax.  These  verbs  seem  to  lie 
the  same,  with  different  prefixes,  and  from  this  evi- 
dently is  derived  sythe,  which  would  be  a  better 
spelling  than  scythe.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  mowing  grass,  or  cutting 
grain  or  other  vegetables,  tt  consists  of  a  long 
curving  blade,  with  a  sharp  edge,  made  fast  to  a  han- 
dle, which,  in  New  England,  is  called  a  snath,  and 
which  is  bent  into  a  convenient  form  for  swinging 
the  blade  to  advantage.  The  blade  is  hung  to  the 
snath  at  an  acute  angle. 

In  mythology,  Saturn  or  Time  is  represented  with 
a  scythe,  the  emblem  of  destruction. 

2.  The  curved,  sharp  blade  used  anciently  in  war 

§§STHE,'j>.  t.    To  mow.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

SCY'FH'ED,  a.     Armed  with  scythes,  as  a  chariot. 

SCYTIIE'MAN,  v.    One  who  uses  a  scythe;  a  mower. 

SCYTH'I-AN,  (sith'e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Scythia,  a 
name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  Europe 
adjoining  to  Asia. 

SCYTH'I-AN,  n.     [See  Scot.]     A  native  of  Scythia. 

SDAIN,  for  Disdain.     [It.  sdegnare.]     [Not  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

SDElN'FIJL,  (sdane'-,)  for  Disdainful.       Spenser. 

SEA,  (see,)  ».  [Sax.  sa>,  secge;  G.  see;  D.  zee;  Sw. 
sio,  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  pool;  Basque,  sah;  contracted 
from  sag,  seeg.  Hence  Sax.  garsege,  garsecge,  gar- 
segg,  the  ocean.  This  word,  like  lake,  signifies,  pri- 
marily, a  seat,  set,  or  lay,  a  repository,  a  basin.] 

1.  A  large  basin,  cistern,  or  laver  which  Solomon 
made  in  the  temple,  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than 
six  thousand  gallons.  This  was  called  the  brazen 
sea,  and  used  to  hold  water  for  the  priests  to  wash 
themselves.     1  Kings  vii.    2  Chron.  iv. 

2.  A  large  body  of  water,  nearly  inclosed  by  land, 
as  the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  as,  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  Seas  are  properly  branches  of  the  ocean,  and 
upon  the  same  level.  Large  bodies  of  water  inland, 
and  situated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  are  lakes. 
The  appellation  of  sea,  given  to  the  Caspian  Lake, 
is  an  exception,  and  not  very  correct.  So  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  is  called  a  sea,  from  the  Greek. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  as,  to  go  to  sea.  The  fleet  is  at  sea, 
or  on  the  high  seas. 

4.  A  wave  ;  a  billow ;  a  surge.  The  vessel  shipped 
A  sea. 

5.  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest,  or  the  di- 
^  rection  of  the  waves  ;  as,  we  head  the  sea. 

6.  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor ;  as,  a 
sea  of  blood. 

7.  A  rough  or  agitated  place  or  e'ement. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

Half  seas  over;  half  drunk.     [A  low  phrase.'] 

Spectator. 
On  the  high  seas ;  in  the  open  sea,  the  common 
Jiighvvay  of  nations. 
SeA'-A-NEM'O-NE,  n*  A  popular  name  of  the  Ac- 
tinia. Dana. 
SEA'-aPE,  7i.     [sea  and  ape.]    The  name  given  to  a 
marine  animal  which  plajs  tricks  like  an  ape.    The 
name  is  applied  by  some  to  the  sea-otter. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
SeA'-BANK,  n.     [sea  and  bank.]     The  sea-shore. 
Shak. 
2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 
SEA'-BAR,  n.     [sea  and  bar.]     The  sea-swallow. 

Johnson. 
SEA'-BAT,  re.     [sea  and  bat]     A  sort  of  flying  fish. 
Cotgrave. 
SeA'-BaTH-£D,  a.     [seaand  batlie.]     Bathed,  dipped, 

or  washed  in  the  sea.  Sandys. 

SEA'-BEAR,  7i.  [sea  and  bear.]  An  anfmal  of  the 
bear  kind  that  frequents  the  sea  ;  the  white  or  polar 
bear. 

2.  A  name  of  several  species  of  the  seal  family,  as 
the  ursine  seals,  of  the  genus  Arctocephalus  of  F. 
Cuvier^  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-BEARD,  7i.     [sea  and  beard.]     A  marine  plant, 

Conferva  rupestris,  crowing  in  druse  tufts.       Lee. 
SeA'-BeAST,  7t.     [sea  and  beast.]     A  beast  or  mon- 
strous animal  of  the  sea.  Milton. 
SeA'-BeAT,          )  a.     [sea  and  beat.]     Beaten  by  the 
SEA'-BeAT-EN.  (      sea  ;  lashed  by  the  waves. 

Along  the  sen-beat  shore.  Pope. 

SeA'-BoARD,  jn.     [sea  and  Fr.  bord,  side.]     The 
SeA'-BoRD,     j      sea-shore. 
SeA'-BoARD,  adv.     Toward  the  sea. 
SEA'-BoAT,  n.     [sea  and   boat]     A  term  applied  by 
seamen  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to  her  qualities  in 
bad  weather  ;  as,  a  good  sea-boat  Brando. 

SkA'-BoRD,  \a.     [sea  and  Fr.  bord,  border.  1 

SEA'-BORD'ER-ING,  (       Bordering   on   the  sea    or 

SEA'-BORN,  a.  [sea  and  born.]  Born  of  the  sea  ; 
produced  by  the  sea;  as,  Neptune  and  his  sea-born 
niece.  Waller. 

2.  Born  at  sea. 

SEA'-BOUND,  )  a.     [sea    and   bound.]     Bounded 

SEA'-BOUND-ED,  j      ty  the  sea. 

SEA '-BOY,  n.  [sea  and  boy.]  A  boy  employed  on 
shipboard 


SEA 

SEA'-BREACH,  71.  [sea  and  breach.]  Irruption  of 
the  sea  by  breaking  tile  banks.  L'Estrangc. 

SeA'-BReAM,  ti.     [sea  and   bream.]      A  sea-fish  of 
the  genus   Pagellus,  (Spams,  Linn.,)  growing  to  the 
length  of  from  16  to  20  inches,  and  used  for  food. 
Jardine's  JVat  Lib. 

SEA'-BREEZE,  ti.  [sea  and  breeze.]  A  wind  or  cur- 
rent of  air  blowing  from  the  sea  upon  land  ;  for  the 
most  part  blowing  during  the  day  only,  and'  subsid- 
ing at  night. 

SEA'-BUILT,  (sS'bilt,)  a.  [sea  and  built]  Built  for 
_the  sea  ;  as,  sea-built  forts,  (ships.)  Dryden. 

SeA'-€AB-BAGE,  re.  [sea  and  cabbage.]  A  name  of 
various  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  as  Brassica  ole- 
racea  and  Crambe  maritima.  Encyc.     Miller. 

SeA'-CALF,  ti.  [sea  and  calf.]  A  marine  animal, 
the  common  seal. 

SEA'-eAP,  re.  [sea  and  cap.]  A  cap  made  to  be 
worn  at  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-CAP-TAIN,  ti.     The  captain  of  a  ship.    Shak. 

SEA'-€ARD,  ?i.     [sea  and  card.]     The  mariner's  card 

SEA'-CARP,  ti.  [sea  and  carp.]  A  spotted  fish  living 
among  rock*  and  stones.  Johnson. 

SEA^-CHANGE,  7t.  [sea  and  change.]  A  change 
wrought  by  the  sea. 

SeA'-CHART,  ti.  [sea  and  chart]  A  chart  or  map 
on  which  the  lines  of  the  shore,  isles,  shoals,  har- 
bors, &c,  are  delineated. 

Note.  —  This  word  has  become  useless,  as  we  now 
use  chart  for  a  representation  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
map  for  a  repre^'iilation  of  the  land. 

SEA'-CIR-CLED,  (sS'sur-kld,)  a.  [sea  and  circle.] 
Surrounded  by  the  sea.  Sandys. 

SEA'-CoAL,  71.  [sea  and  coal.]  Coal  brought  by 
sea  ;  a  vulgar  name  for  mineral  coal,  in  distinction 

*  from  Charcoal.  Johnson. 

SeA'-CoAST,  n.  [sea  and  coast]  The  shore  or  bor- 
der of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

SEA'-COB,  it.  [sea  and  cob.]  A  sea-fowl,  called  also 
Sea-Gull. 

SEA'-eoLE'WQRT,  n.     Sea-cabbage,  which  see. 

SEA'-COM-PASS,  (-kum-pass,)  n.  [sea  and  compass.] 
The  mariner's  card  and  needle ;  the  compass  con- 
stnirtrd  for  use  at  sea.  Camden. 

SeA'-COOT,  7t.     [sea  and  coot]    A  sea  fowl,  Fulica 

SEA'-COR'MO-RANT,  n.     [sea  and  cormorant.]    The 

SeA'-COW,  re.     [sea  and  cow.]     The  manatee,  a  ceta- 
ceous herbivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Manatus. 
[See  Makitee  and  Manatus.]  Brando.     Partington. 
2.  Also,  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sea- 
horse, walrus,  or  morse,  which  see. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.     Partington. 

SeA'-€R5W,  ti.  [sea  and  crow.]  A  sea-fowl  of  the 
gull  kind  ;  the  mire-crow  or  pewet-gull.       P.  Ci/c. 

SEA'-DEV-fL,  ti.  [sea  and  devil.]  A  large,  cartilagi- 
nous fish,  of  the  genus  Cycloptera,  belonging  to  the 
Ray  family.  Brandc. 

2.  The  fishing-frog,  or  frog-fish,  of  the  genus  Lophi- 
us  ;  a  fish  in  shape  somewhat  resemhling  a  tadpole, 
growing  to  a  large  size,  with  a  head  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Partington. 

SEA'-DOG,  71.  [sea  and  dog.]  A  fish,  perhaps  the 
shark.  Pope.     Roscommon. 

2.  The  sea-calf  or  common  seal. 

SEA'-DRAG-ON,  re.  [sea  and  dragon.]  A  marine 
monster  caught  in  England  in  1749,  resembling,  in 
some  degree,  an  alligator,  but  having  two  large  fins 
which  served  for  swimming  or  flying.  It  had  two 
legs  terminating  in  hoof's,  like  those  of  an  ass.  Its 
body  was  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  it 
had  five  rows  of  teeth.     [Qu.]  Gent.  Mag. 


sea-coast;  also  called   the  White-tailed  or  Cine- 
reous Eagle,  Falco  or  Aquila  albicilla.      Jardine. 

SEA'-EAR,  ti.  [sea  and  ear.]  A  scutibranchiate 
gastropodous  mollusk  with  a  univalve  shell,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Haliotis,  remarkable  for  the  splendid 
colors  (principally  green  and  violet)  of  the  interior, 
and  a  row  of  small  holes  pierced  through  one  side  ; 
so  named  from  resembling  in  form  the  cartilage  of 
the  human  ear.  Haldeman. 

SeA'-EEL,  7i.  [sea  and  eel.]  An  eel  caught  in  salt 
jvater  ;  the  conger. 

SeA'-EGG,  re.  [sea  and  egg.]  A  name  given  to  sea- 
urchins  or  sea-hedgehogs,  when  stripped  of  their 
spines.  Dana. 

SEA'-EL'E-PHANT,ti.*  rsea  and  elephant]  An  ani- 
mal of  the  seal  family,  Macrurhinus  proboscideus  of 
F.  Cuvier, also  called  Elephant  Seal.  It  attains  to 
tl">  length  of  20, 25,  and  even  30  feet,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  from  15  to  18  feet.  The  nose  of  the  adult 
male  is  capable  of  being  elongated  into  a  proboscis 
of  about  a  foot  in  length.  This  species  is  found  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  considered  an  object 
of  great  commercial  importance. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-EN-CiR'eLED,  (-sur'kld,)  a.    [sea  and  encir- 
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the  seas  ;  a  manner 


SEA 

SEA'-FAR-ING,  a.    [Supra.]    Following  the  business 
of  a  seaman  ;  customarily  employed  in  navigation'. 
Jlrbathitot 
SEA'-FEN-NEL,  ti.     [sea  and  fennel.]     The  same  as 

SEA'-FTGHT,  (-fite,)  n.  [sea  and  fight]  An  engage- 
ment between  ships  at  sea  ;  a  naval  action.  Bacon. 

SEA'-FISH,  n.  [sea  and  fish.]  Any  marine  fish; 
any  fish  that  lives  usually  in  salt  water. 

SEA'-FOVVL,  71.  [sea  and  fowl.]  A  marine  fowl  ; 
any  bird  that  lives  by  the  sea,  and  procures  its  food 
from  salt  water.  Pope. 

SeA'-FOX,  7i.*  A  fish  of  the  shark  family,  Alopias 
Vulpes,  also  called  Fox-Shark.  It  is  named  from 
the  form  of  its  tail,  the  under  lobe  being  very  small, 


including  the  tail,  which  is  then  more  than  6  feet  long. 
Jardine's  Nat  Lib. 

SEA'-GaGE,  ti.  [sea  and  gage]  The  depth  that  a 
vessel  sinks  in  the  water.  Encyc. 

SEA'-GAR-LAND,  71.     [sea  and  garland.]     A  plant. 

SEA'-GIR-DL£S,  (se'gur-dlz,)  n.  [sea  and  girdle.] 
A  sort  of  sea-plant.  Johnson. 

SEA'-GIRT,  (-gurt,)  a.     [sea  and  girt.]     Surrounded 
by  the  water  of  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as,  a  sea-girt  isle. 
Milton. 

SeA'-GOD,  tt..  [sea  and  god.]  A  marine  deity;  a 
fabulous  being  supposed  to  preside  over  the  ocean  or 
jea  ;  as  Neptune. 

SeA'-GOWN,  ti.  [sea  and  gown.]  A  gown  or  gar- 
jrient  with  short  sleeves,  worn  by  mariners.    Shak. 

SeA'-GRASS,  re.  [sea  and  grass.]  A  plant  growing 
on  the  sea-shore ;  an  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruppia.  Lee. 

SEA'-GREEN,  a.  [sea  and  green.]  Having  the  color 
of  sea-water  ;  being  of  a  faint  green  color. 

Locke.     Pope. 

SEA'-GREEN,  ti.     The  color  of  sea-water. 
_  2.  A  plant,  the  saxifrage. 

SeA'-GULL,  7i.  [sea  and  gull.]  A  sea-fowl  of  the 
genus  Larus ;  a  species  of  gull ;  called  also  Sea- 
Crow^ 

SeA'-HaRE,  ti.  [sea  and  hare.]  A  marine  tecti- 
branchiate,  gastropodous  inolliisk,  having  the  edges 
of  the  foot  surrounding  the  back  and  capable  of  be- 
ing reflected  upon  it.  It  has  four  tentacles,  the  upper 
pair  of  which  are  hollowed  out  like  the  ears  of  a 
hare,  whence  the  name.  The  shell  is  null  or  incom- 
plete, and  internal.  The  animal  secretes  an  acrid 
humor.  It  is  of  the  genus  Aplysia  or  Laplysia  of 
Linnaeus.  Kirby.     P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-HEDGE'HOG,  71.     The  sea-urchin  ;  a  species  of 
Echinus,  so  called  from  its  prickles,  which  resemble 
in  some  measure  those  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 
Carem. 

SEA'-HEN,  ti.  [sea  and  hen.]  A  name  of  the  Foul 
_ish  or  Lesser  Guillemot,  Uria  Troile.       Ed.  Enci/c. 

SeA'-HOG,  ti.     [sea  and  hog.]     The  porpoise,  which 

SEA'-IIOL-LY,  ti.     [sea  and  holly.]    A  plant  of  the 

genus  Ervngium.  I*cc. 

SeA'-HCLM,  7i.     [sea  and  Dan.  holm,  an  isle.] 

1.  A  small,  uninhabited  isle. 

2.  Sea-holly.  Carew. 
SEA'-HORSE,  7i.*  [sea  and  horse.]     In  zotihgy,  the 

morse  or  walrus,  a  species  of  Trichechus. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

2.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse.       Dryden. 

3.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Hippocampus,  (Syngnathus, 
Linn.,)  allied  to  the  needle-fish  or  pipe-hsh,  and  hav- 
ing a  prehensile  tail.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-KALE,  7i.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Brassicae,  or  cabbage  tribe,  as  the  Bras- 
sica oleracea,  and  Crambe  maritima  ;  sea-eabbage  ; 
sea-culewort.  Tally. 

SEA'-LARK,  ti.  A  bird  of  the  sandpiper  kind  ;  the 
purr. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  dotterel  kind  ;  the  ringed  dotterel 
or  plover. 

SEA'-LEGS,  ti.  pi.  [sea  and  leg.]  The  ability  to 
walk  on  a  ship's  deck  when  pitching  or  rolling. 

SEA'-LEM-ON,  n.  [sea  and  ZemoTi.]  A  marine,  nu- 
dibranchiate,  gastropodous  mollusk,  of  the  genus 
Doris,  having  an  oval  body,  convex,  marked  with 
numerous  punctures,  ami  of  a  lemon  color. 

P.  Cyc.     Encyc. 

SEA'-LEOP-ARD,  (-lep-erd,)  n.  [sea  and  leopard.] 
An  animal  of  the  seal  family,  of  the  genus  Stenorhyn- 
chus  of  F.  Cuvier,  found  in  the  South  Shetland  and 
South  Orkney  Islands,  near  the  antarctic  circle  ;  so 
named  from  being  spotted  like  the  leopard. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-LET-TER,  n.  A  paper  from  the  custom-house, 
specifying  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo  on 
board  of  ships  on  a  foreign  voyage,  their  destina- 
tion, &c.  Bouvier. 

SEA'-LIKE,  a.     [sea  and  like.]    Resembling  the  sea. 
L  Ttiomson. 

SEA'-LT-ON,  Ti.  *  [sea  and  Hon.]  A  name  given  by 
voyagers  to  various  seals  of  large  dimensions,  as  the 
sea-elephant.  The  name  is  particularly  applied  to 
certain  large,  earless  seals,  with*  manes  somewhat 
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like  those  of  the  lion,  and'  belonging  to  the  genus 
Platyrhynchus  of  F.  Cuvier. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.     P.  Cljc. 

SEA'-MAID,n.  [sea  and  maid.]  The  mermaid.  [See 
Mermaid.]  SMk. 

2.  A  sea-nymph. 

SEA'-MALL,  (se'mal,) )  n.    A  sea-fowl,  a  species  of 

SEA'-MEW,  (se'mQ,)    \     gull  or  Lams. 

SeA'MAN,  n.  [sea  and  man.]  A  sailor ;  a  mariner  ; 
a  man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ships  at  sea. 

2.  By  way  of  distinction,  a  skillful  mariner;  also,  a 
man  who  is  well  versed  in  the  art  of  navigating 
ships.  In  this  sense,  it  is  applied  both  to  officers  and 
common  mariners. 

3.  Merman,  the  male  of  the  mermaid.  [Little 
used.]  Locke. 

SeA'MAN-LTKE,  a.     Like  a  skillful  seaman. 

SEA'MAN-SHIP,  ti.  The  skill  of  a  good  seaman  ;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  managing  and  navigat- 
ing a  ship  ;  applicable  both  to  oficers  and  to  men. 
Naval  skill  is  the  art  of  managing  a  licet,  particularly 
in  an  engagement;  a  very  different  thing  from  sea- 

SEA'-MARGE,  n.    The  shore  or  border  on  the  sea. 
Skak. 

SeA'-Ma"RK,  n.  [sea  and  mark.]  Any  elevated  ob- 
ject on  land  which  serves  for  a  direction  to  mariners 
in  entering  a  harbor,  or  in  sailing  along  or  approach- 
ing a  coast;  a  beacon;  as  a  light-house,  a  moun- 
tain, &c.  Encyc. 

SeA'-MEW,  (-mu,)  n.  A  sea-fowl,  a  species  of  gull  or 
Larus. 

SEA'-MON-STER,  n.     [: 


rial.     Lan. 


SeA'-MOSS,  n.     [sea  and 

coral.     [See  Coral.] 
SEA'-MOUSE,  n.     yea  and   mouse. 

chiate  annelid,  of  the  genus  Aphrod 


and  monster.]     A  huge 
,ss.]     A 


given  to 


A  dorsibran- 
of  Linnsus. 

P.  Cye. 

SEA'-NA'VBL-WORT,  n.  [sea,  navel,  and  wort.]  An 
herb  growing  in  Syr*-,  which  is  said  to  effect  great 
cures  of  diseases.     [L.  tutrl rosace.]  Johnson. 

SeA'-NEE-DLE,  n.  [sea  and  needle.]  A  name  of 
the  gar  or  garfish,  of  the  genus  Esox.  This  fish  has 
a  slender  body,  with  long,  pointed  jaws,  and  a  forked 
tail.  Its  back  is  of  a  fine  green  color,  and  when  in 
the  water,  its  colors  are  extremely  beautiful. 

SEA'-NET-TLE,  n.  [sea  and  nettle.]  A  popular  name 
of  certain  Medusa;,  which  have  the  property  of  sting- 
ing when  touched.  Dana. 

SeA'-NURS-ED,  (se'nurst,)  a.  [sea  and  nursed.] 
Nursed  by  the  sea.  J.  Barlow. 

SEA'-NYMPH,  (se'nimf,)  n.  [sea  and  nymph.]  A 
nymph  or  goddess  of  the  sea.  Broome. 

SEA'-ON'ION,  (se'un-vun,)  n.  [sea  and  onion.]  A 
plant,  squill,  Sulla  marinma.  .  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-OOZE,  n.  [sea  and  ooze.]  The  soft  mud  on  or 
near  the  sea-shore.  Mortimer. 

SEA'-OT-TER,  ti.  [sea  and  otter.]  An  aquatic,  car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  otter  kincl,  belonging  to  the 
sub-genus  Enhydra  of  Firming.  It  is  found  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  sometimes  three  hundred  miles 
from  land,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  skin,  which 
■has  a  fine,  close  fur.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-OWL,  71.  [sea  and  owl.]  Another  name  of  the 
lamp-fish.  Booth. 

SEA'-PAD,  ti.     The  star-fish.  Johnson. 

SEA'-PAN-THER,  n.  [sea  and  panther.]  A  fish  like 
a  lamprey.  Johnson. 

SEA'-PHEAS-ANT,  (-fez-ant,)  7t.  [sea  and  pheasant.] 
The  pin-tail  duck,  Dafila  caudacuta.  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-PIE,   j  ti.     [sea  and  pie,  pica.]     A  sea-fowl  of 

SEA'-PSE,  j  the  genus  Hnmiatnpus,  and  grallic  or- 
der; called,  also,  the  Oyster-Catcher,  from  its 
thrusting  its  beak  into  oysters  when  open,  and  tak- 
ing out  the  animal. 

SEA'-PIE,  (se'pl,)  ti.  [sea  and  pie.]  A  dish  of  food 
consisting  of  paste  and  meat  boiled  together  ;  so 
_named  because  common  at  sea. 

SEA'-PIeCE,  n.  [sea  and  piece.]  A  picture  repre- 
senting a  scene  at  sea.  Addison. 

SEA'-PIKE,  ti.  [sea  and  pike.]  A  sea-fish  of  the 
genus  Belone  of  Cuvier,  allied  to  the  pike,  and  so 
named  lrom  its  resemblance  to  that  fish  ;  commonly 
railed  Garfish.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-PLANT,  ti.  [sea  and  plant.]  A  plant  that  grows 
in  salt  water,  as  thefucus,  &c. 

SEA'-POOL,  ti.     [sea  and  pool.]    A  lake  of  salt  water. 
Spenser. 

SeA'PORT,  71.  [sea  and  port.]  A  harbor  near  the 
sea,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  by  a  bay. 

2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbor,  on  or  near 
the  sea.     We  call  a  town  a  seaport,  instead  of  a  sea- 

SeA'-RE-SEM'BLING,  a.    Like  the  sea ;  sea-like. 
Sandys. 
SEA'-RISK,ti.    [sea  and  risk.]    Hazard  or  risk  at  "sea; 

danger  of  injury  or  destruction  by  the  sea. 
SEA'-ROB-BER,7t.     [sea  and  robber.]     A  pirate;  one 

that  robs  on  the  high  seas. 
SEA'-ROCK-ET,n.    A  cruciferous  plant  of  the  genus 

Cakile  or  Bunias^  growing  on  the  sea-shore. 
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SE  A'ROOM,  n.     [sea  and  room.]     Ample  space  or  dis- 
tance from  land,  shoals,  or  rocks,  sufficient  for  a 
ship  to  drive  or  scud  without  danger  of  shipwreck. 
Totten. 

SEA'-RoV-ER,  re.  [sea  and  rover.]  A  pirate  ;  one 
that  cruises  for  plunder. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  that  is  employed  in  cruising  for 
plunder. 

SeA'-RoV-ING,  a.    Wandering  on  the  ocean. 

SEA'-RUFP,  71.    A  kind  of  sea  fish.      [L.  orphus.] 
Johnson. 

SeA'-SCOR'PI-ON,  ti.  [sea  and  scorpion.]  A  salt- 
water fish,  Cottus  scorpius,  allied  to  the  River  Bull- 
head, and  having  the  head  armed  with  spines. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  sometimes  exceeds  a  foot 
in  length.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

,  t.*  [sea  and 
jmal  like  a  serpent 

SEA'-SERV-ICE,  71.  [sea  and  service.]  Naval  ser- 
_yice  ;  service  in  the  navy  or  in  ships  of  war. 

SeA'-SHARK,  ti.  [sea  and  shark.]  A  ravenous  sea- 
fish  ;  the  shark.  Shak. 

SeA'-SHELL,  ti.  [sea  and  shell.]  A  marine  shell ; 
a  shell  that  grows  in  the  sea.  Mortimer. 

SeA'-SHoRE,  ti.  [sea  and  shore.]  The  coast  of  the 
sea ;  the  land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

SEA'SICK,  a.  [sea  and  sick.]  Affected  with  sickness 
or  nausea  by  means  of  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a 
vessel.  Dryden.     Swift. 

SEA'SICK-NESS,  ti.  The  sickness  or  nausea  occa- 
sioned by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  ship  in  an 
agitated  sea. 

SEA'SIDE,  ?i.  [sea  and  side.]  The  land  bordering 
on  the  sea ;  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  near 
it.  Scripture.     Pope. 

SEA'-STAR,  ti.  [sea  and  star.]  The  star-fish,  a  ma- 
rine, radiate  animal,  called  technically  Jlsterias. 

SEA'-SUR-GEON,  71.  [sea  and  surgeon.]  A  surgeon 
employed  on  shipboard.  Wiseman. 

SEA'-S  UR-RO  UN  D'ED,  a.  [sea  and  surround.]  En- 
compassed by  the  sea. 

SEA'-SWAL-LoW,  71.  [sea  and  swallow.]  The  com- 
mon tern,  Sterna  Hirunuo.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Also,  a  provincial  name   of  the  storm  petrel, 
Thalassidroma  (Procellaria,  Linn.)  pelagica. 

P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-TERM,  71.  [sea  and  term.]  A  word  or  term 
used  appropriately  by  seamen,  or  peculiar  to  the  art 
of  navigation. 

SEA'-THIEP,  (se'theef,)  n.  [sea  and  thief]  A  pi- 
rate. Bp.  of  Chichester. 

SeA'-ToAD,  n.  [sea  and  toad.]  An  ugly  fish,  so 
called.  Cotgrave. 

SeA'-TORN,  a.     [sea  and  torn.]    Torn  by  or  at  sea. 
Browne. 

SEA'-TOSS-£D,  (se'tost,)  a.  [sea  and  tossed.]  Tossed 
Jpy  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-TRAV'EL-ING,  •«.    Traveling  by  sea  voyages. 

SEA'-U'NI-CORN,  ti.    A  name  of  the  narwhal. 

Brande. 

SeA'-UR-CHIN,  71.  [sea  and  urchin.]  One  of  a  ge- 
nus of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus,  of  many  spe- 
cies. The  body  is  roundish,  covered  with  a  bony 
crust,  and  often  set  with  movable  prickles.  The  sea- 
urchins  belong  to  the  fourth  division  of  animals,  the 
Radiata.  Sea-hedgehog  is  another  of  these  animals, 
and,  when  stripped  of  the  spines,  they  are  often 
called  Sea-Eggs.     [See  also  Echinus.]  Dana. 

SEA'-WALL-ED,  a.  [sea  and  walled.]  Surrounded 
or  defended  by  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'WARD,  a.  [sea  and  ward.]  Directed  toward 
the  sea.  Donne. 

SEA'WARD,  adv.     Toward  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SEA'-WA-TER,  71.  [sea  and  water.]  Water  of  the 
_soa  or  ocean,  which  is  salt.  Bacon. 

SEA'-WEED,  71.  [sea  and  weed.]  A  marine  plant  of 
the  genus  Fucus,  used  as  manure,  and  for  making 
glass  and  soap.  A  common  name  for  the  marine 
alga;,  and  some  ether  plants  rj-ownm'  in  salt  water. 

SEA'-WITH'WIND,  71.     Bindweed. 

SEA'-WOLF,  7t.  [sea  and  wolf.  See  Wolf.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Anarrhicas,  also  called  Wolf-Fish  and 
Cat-Fish,  found  in  northern  seas,  about  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Norway,  Scotland,  England,  &c.  This  fish 
is  so  named  from  its  fierceness  and  ravenousness.  It 
grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  four  and  even 
seven  feet,  and  feeds  on  crustaceous  animals  and 
shell  fish,  as  well  as  on  common  fish.     Partington. 

2.  The  name  sea-wolf  lias  also  been  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  seal,  the  sea-elephant.     Jardine's  Nat.  IAb. 

SEA'-WORM'WOOD,  71.  A  sort  of  wormwood 
growing  by  the  sea,  the  Artemisia  maritima. 

Lee. 
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SEA'-WORN,  a.     Worn  or  abraded  by  the  sea. 

SEA'-WOR-THI-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  able  to 
resist  the  ordinary  violence  of  wind  and  weather, 
as  that  of  a  ship.  Kent. 

SEA'-WOR-THY,  a.  [sea  and  worthy.]  Fit  for  a 
voyage ;  worthy  of  being  trusted  to  transport  a 
_cargo  with  safety  ;  as,  a  sea-worthy  ship. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  71.*  [Sax.  scol,  sole,  syle ;  Sw.  sidl.] 

The   common  name   for  the  aquatic   carnivorous 
mammals  of  the  family  Phocida;,  corresponding  to 


the  genus  Phoca  of  Linnaeus.  Seals  mostly  inh 
sea-coasts  and  i.-lands,  particularly  in  the  higher 
itudes  of  both  hemispheres.  Tiiey  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  the  water,  but  have  warm  blood,  and 
breathe  only  air.  Their  hind  feet  are  ['laced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  same  direction  with  it, 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  fin  ;  the  fore  feet 
are  also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished  each 
with  five  claws.  Some  seals  have  external  ears, 
while  others  are  destitute  of  them  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  the  ground  of  M.  Peron's  distribution  of  them 
into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  earless  seals  or  true 
seals,  and  the  eared  seals  or  otaries.  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  bearing  the  popular  names  of  the 
sea-lion,  the  sea-bear  or  ursine-seal,  the  sea-elephant, 
elephant-seal  or  bottle-nose,  the  bearded  or  great  seal, 
the  771011/;  seal,  the  crested  seal,  &c.  The  common 
seal,  Caloceplialns  vitulinus-  of  F.  Cuvier,  (Phoca  vi- 
tulina,  Linn.,)  is  found  in  the  northern  seas  gener- 
ally, on  the  British  and  French  coasts,  &c.  It  is 
covered  with  short,  stiff,  thickset  hair,  has  no  exter- 
nal ears,  and  is  usually  from  three  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  length.  Seals  are  much  sought  tiller  for  their  skins 
and  fur,  and  also  for  their  oil,  which  in  some  species 
js  very  abundant.  P.  Cyc.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  71.  [Sax.  sigel,  sigle;  G.  siegel;  I). 
zegel;  Dan.  seigl,  segl ;  Fr.  sceau;  Arm.  syell;  L. 
sigillum;  It.  sigillo  :  Sp.  sigilo.  It  is  uncertain  what 
was  the  original  signification  of  seal,  whether  an  im- 
age, or  some  ornament.  In  Saxon,  the  word  signi- 
fies a  necklace,  or  ornament  for  the  neck,  a  stud  or 
boss,  a  clasp,  and  a  seal.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance,  usu- 
ally round  or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some 
image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend  or  inscrip- 
tion. This  is  used  by  individuals,  corporate  bodies, 
and  states,  for  making  impressions  on  wax  upon  in- 
struments of  writing,  as  an  evidence  of  their  authen- 
ticity. The  king  of  England  has  his  great  seal  and 
his  privy  seal.  Seals  are  sometimes  worn  in  rings. 
[See  also  Privy  Seal  and  Great  Seal.] 

2.  The  wax  set  to  an  instrument,  and  impressed  or 
stamped  with  a  seal.  Thus  we  give  a  deed  under 
hand  and  seal.  Wax  is  generally  used  in  sealing  in- 
struments, but  other  substances  may  be  used. 

3.  The  wax  or  wafer  that  makes  fast  a  letter  or 
other  paper. 

4.  Any  act  of  confirmation.  Milton. 

5.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  makes  stable  ; 
assurance.    2  Tim.  ii. 

6.  That  which  effectually  shuts,  confines,  or  se- 
cures ;  that  which  makes  fast.     Rev.  xx. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  v.  t.      [*\v.  besegla,  firsegla  ;    Dan.  be- 
segler,  forsegler  ;    G.  siegcln  ;    D.  tegclen.     The  root 
signifies,  probably,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  impress,  or  to 
or  engrave.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  seal ;  to  attach  together  with  a 
wafer,  or  with  wax  ;  as,  to  seal  a  letter. 

2.  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  ; 
as,  to  seal  a  deed.    Hence, 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify  ;  to  establish. 

When,  tlvr  I,.,'  ,  1  1.  1     ,    rl    r.  i.in,  .    m,l  have  sealed  to  thei 

4.  To  shut  or  keep  close  ;  sometimes  with  up.  Seal 
your  lips  ;  seal  up  your  lips.  Shak. 

Open  your  ears,  and  seal  your  bosom  upon  the  secret  concerns 
of  a  friend.  Dwighl. 

5.  To  make  fast. 

So  they  went  ami  made  the  sepulcher  sure,  scaling  the  stone  mid 
setting  a  watch.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  stand- 
ard exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 
By  our  laws,  weights  and  measures  are  to  be  sealed 
by  an  officer  appointed  and  sworn  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  leather  is  to  be  scaled  by  a  like  officer,  as  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Laws  of  Conn. 

7.  To  keep  secret. 

Shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book.—  Dan.  xii.    Is.  viii. 

8.  To  mark,  as  one's  property,  and  secure  from 
danger.     Cant.  iv. 

9.  To  close;  to  fulfill;  to  complete;  with  up. 
Dan.  ix. 

10.  To  imprint  on  the  mind  ;  as,  to  seal  instruc- 
tion.   Job  xxxiii. 

to  hide  ;  to  conceal.    Job  xiv. 
to  restrain.    Job  xxxvii. 
-p ,  to  fix  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in 
it,  plaster,  or  other  binding  for  sta- 

Gwilt. 
To  fix  a  seal. 

I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.    [Unusual.']  ShaJc. 

SEAL'ED,  (seeld,)  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  a  seal ; 
fastened  with  a  seal  ;  confirmed  ;  closed. 

SEAL'ER,  71.  One  who  seals  ;  an  officer  in  chancery, 
who  seals  writs  and  instruments. 

2.  In  Nc7o  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
town  or  other  proper  authority,  to  examine  and  try 
weights  and  measures,  and  set  a  stamp  on  such  as 
are  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the 
State;    also,   an   officer   who   inspects  leather,  and 


1.  To  inclosi 

12.  To  confine  ; 

13.  In  architectii 
a  wall  with  cemei 
pies,  hinges,  &c. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  v.  i. 
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stamps  such  as  is  good.  These  are  called  sealers  of 
■weights  and  measures,  and  scalers  of  leather. 

SEAL'ING,  ppr.  Fixing  a  seal ;  fastening  with  a 
seal;  confirming  ;  closing;  keeping  secret;  fixing 
a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  cement. 

SeAL'ING,  ti.    The  act  of  affixing  a  seal. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  fixing  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  on  a  wall  with  plaster,  cement,  or  other  binding, 
for  staples,  hinges,  &c.  Owilt. 

3.  [from  sea!,  the  animal.]  The  operation  of 
taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins. 

SEAL'ING-VOY-AGE,  n.  A  voyage  for  the^urpose 
of  killing  seaN  and  obtaining  their  skins. 

SEAL'ING-WAX,  n.  [seal  and  wax.]  A  compound 
of  the  resin  lac,  with  some  less  brittle  resin,  and  va- 
rious coloring  matters,  used  for  fastening  a  folded 
letter,  and  thus  concealing  the  writing,  and  for  re- 
ceiving impressions  of  seals  9et  to  instruments. 
Sealing-wax  is  hard  or  soft,  and  may  be  of  any 
«>lor. 

SEAM,  (seem,)  re.  [Sax.  scam  ;  D.  zoom  ;  G.  saum  ;  Dan. 
som;  Sw.i'oin,ase«m,asuhire;  s'dmu,  to  sew.  TheG. 
saum  signifies  a  hem  or  border.  The  word  probably 
signifies  the  uniting  by  sewing.  In  Danish,  slimmer 
signifies  to  hem,  and  to  beseem,  to  be  seemly,  to  be- 
come, to  be  suitable.  We  see  then  that  scam  and 
seem  are  from  one  root.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
meet,  to  come  or  put  together.  See  Same  and  As- 
semble.    Class  Sm,  No.  33,  40.] 

1.  The  suture  or  uniting  of  two  edges  of  cloth  by 
the  needle.  Dryden. 

The  coat  was  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  — 

2.  The  joint  or  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship's  side 
or  deck;  or  rather  the  intervals  between  the  edges 
of  boards  or  planks  in  a  floor,  &c.  The  scams  of 
ships  are  filled  with  oakum,  and  covered  with  pitch. 

3.  In  mines,  a  vein  or  stratum  of  metal,  oar,  coal, 
and  the  like.  Encyc.     Kirwan. 

In  geology,  a  thin  layer  which  separates  strata  of 
greater  magnitude. 

4.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 

5.  A  measure  of  eight  bushels  of  corn  ;  or  the  ves- 
sel that  contains  it.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

A  seam  of  glass;  the  quantity  of  120  pounds,  or  24 
stone  of  five  pounds  each.     [Not  used  in  America.] 
SEAM,  H.     [Sax.  seim  ;  W.  sairn.]  [Encyc. 

Tallow ;  grease  ;  lard.     [Local.]      Sliak.     Dryden. 
SEAM,  v.  t.    To  form  a  seam;    to  sew  or  otherwise 

2.  To  mark  with  a  cicatrix ;  to  scar ;  as,  seamed 

_with  wounds.  Pope. 

SEA'MAN.    See  under  Sea. 
SeAM'£D,  (seemd,)  pp.   Marked  with  seams ;  having 

_seams  or  scars. 
SEAM'ING,   ppr.       Marking    with    scars;    making 

_seams. 
SeAM'LESS,  a.    Having  no  seam ;   as,  the  seamless 

garment  of  Christ. 
SfiAM'-RENT,  n.     [seam  and  rent.]     The  rent  of  a 

seam;  the  separation  of  a  suture. 
SEAM'STER,  77..   One  thai  sews  well,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  sew. 
SEAM'STRESS,  ti.    [that  is,  scamsteress;  Sax.  seam- 

estre.] 

.    A  woman  whose  occupation  is  sewing. 
SEAM'STRESS-Y,  n.     The  business  of  a  seamstress. 
SeAM'Y,  a.    Having  a  seam ;   containing  seams  or 

jhowing  them.  Shak. 

SF.AN,  (sene,)  77.     A  net.     [See  Seine.] 
SE'ANCE,  (sa'ans,)  ti.     [Fr.]     Session,  as  of  some 

public  body. 

ll'p'oYY'  I  "•     [Pers-  s'Pahi ;  Hind°°>  sepalmi.] 

A  native  of  India,  in   the  military  service  of  a 

European  power,  and  disciplined  after  the  European 

manner. 
SEAR,  v.  t.   [Sax.  searan;  Gr.  arr/pe.a>,to  dry  ;  fijpamu, 

to  dry,  to  parch  ;  f  npoi,  dry  ;  otip,  the  sun  ;  ocipcio, 

to  dry.     Qu.  L.  torrco,  in  a  different  dialect.] 

1.  To  burn  to  dryness  and  hardness  the  surface  of 

any  thing;  to  cauterize;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of 

heat  that  changes  the  color  of  the  surface,  or  makes 

it  hard  ;  as,  to  sear  the  skin  or  flesh. 


Sear  is  allied  to  scorch  in  signification  ;  but  it  is 
applied  primarily  to  animal  flesh,  and  has  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  heat  in  making  the  surface 
hard.  Scorch  is  applied  to  flesh,  cloth,  or  any  other 
substance,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  effect  of  hard- 
ness. 

2.  To  wither ;  to  dry.  Shuk. 

3.  To  make  callous  or  insensible. 

To  sear  up  ;  to  close  by  searing  or  cauterizing;  to 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humor,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill.    Temple. 
5EAR,  a.     Dry  ;  withered.  Milton.     Ray. 

3EARCE,  (sers,)  v.  t.     To  sift:  to  bolt;  to  separate 
the  fine  part  of  meal  from  the  coarse      [Little  used.] 
Mortimer. 


ing  something;  to  explore;  to  examine  by  inspec- 
tion ;  as,  to  search  the  house  for  a  book  ;  to  search  the 
wood  for  a  thief. 
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2.  To  inquire;  to  seek  for. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.  Milton. 

3.  To  probe  ;  to  seek  the  knowledge  of,  by  feel- 
ing with  an  instrument;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

Shak. 

4.  To  examine ;  to  try  or  put  to  the  test.    Ps. 

To  search  out;  to  seek  till  found,  or  to  find  by 
seeking;  as,  to  search  out  truth.  Watts. 

SEARCH,  (serch,)o.  i.  Toseek  ;  to  look  for;  to  make 
search. 

Once  more  search  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  inquiry  ;  to  inquire. 

searched  into  all  the  particulars.  Locke. 

To  search  for  ;  to  look  for ;  to  seek  ;  to  try  to  find  ; 
as,  to  search  for  a  gentleman  now  in  the  house. 
Sliak. 
SEARCH,  (serch,)  n.  A  seeking  or  looking  for  some- 
thing that  is  lost,  or  the  place  of  which  is  unknown, 
with  for  or  lifter;  as,  a  search  for  lost  money  ;  a 
search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  ;  a  search  after 
happiness  or  knowledge. 

2.  Inquiry  ;  a  seeking.  He  spent  his  life  in  search 
of  truth. 

3.  Quest;  pursuit  fir  finding. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 

Till  my  black  li.nis  \cr  re  cli,intr<  d  upon  my  chin.         Dryden. 

Right  of  search ;  in  naval  affairs,  the  right  claimed 
by  one  nation  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  their 
ships  to  enter  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  examine 
their  papers  and  cargo,  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  vessels  and  the  destination  of  their  cargoes. 

SEARCH'A-BLE,  (serch'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
Searched  or  explored.  Cotgrave. 

SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  search- 
able. 

SEARCH'.ED,  (sercht,)  pp.  Looked  over  carefully  ; 
explored  ;  examined. 

SEARCH'ER,  (serch'er,)  77.  One  who  searches,  ex- 
plores, or  examines,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some- 
thing. 

2.  A  seeker ;  an  inquirer.  Watts. 

3.  An  examiner ;  a  trier;  as,  the  Searcher  of 
hearts. 

4.  An  officer  in  London,  appointed  to  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  their 
death.  Oraunt. 

5.  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  business  is  to 
search  and  examine  ships  outward  bound,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  prohibited  goods  on  board, 
also  baggage,  goods,  &c.    • 

6.  An  inspector  of  leather.     [Local] 

7.  In  military  affairs,  an  instrument  for  examining 
ordnance,  to  ascertain  whether  guns  have  any  cav- 
ities in  them.  Encyc. 

8.  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of  butter, 
&c,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  firkins.     [Local.]  Mass. 

SEARCHING,  (serch'ing,)  ppr.  Looking  into  or 
over ;  exploring  ;  examining;  inquiring;  seeking; 
investigating. 

2.  a.  Penetrating  ;  trying;  close;  as,  a  searching 
discourse. 

SEARCH'ING,  (serch'ing,)  n.  Examination  ;  severe 
inquisition.     Judges  v. 

SEARCH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  searching  manner. 

SEARCH'ING-NESS,  (serch'ing-ness,)  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  severe  inquiry  or  examination. 

SEARCH'LESS,(serch'less,)a.    Inscrutable;  eluding 

SEARCH'-WAR-RANT,  (serch'-,)  n.  In  law,  a  war- 
rant issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  authorizing 
persons  to  search  houses,  or  other  places  for  stolen 

SEAR'-eLOTH,  7t.     [Sax.  sar-clath.  sore-c.oth.] 
A  cloth  to  cover  a  sore  ;  a  plaster  Mortimer. 

SeAR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  [from  scar.]  Burnt  on  the  sur- 
face ;  cauterized  ;  hardened. 

SeAR'ED-NESS,  b.     The  state  of  being  seared,  cau- 
terized, or  hardened  ;  hardness;  hence,  insensibility. 
Bp.  Hall. 

SEA'SON,  (se'zn,)  77.  [Fr.  saison ;  Arm.  scesonn, 
saczun  ;  Port,  sazam,  sezam,  season,  proper  time, 
state  of  being  seasoned;  sazonar,  to  season,  ripen, 
temper,  sweeten,  bring  to  maturity  ;  Sp.  sazon,  sea- 
son, maturity,  taste,  relish  ;  sazonar,  to  season.  The 
primary  sense,  like  that  of  time  and  opportunity,  is 
to  fall,  to  come,  to  arrive,  and  this  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  seize  and  «.«««  ;  to  fall  on,  to  set  on.] 

Season  literally  signifies   that  which  comes  or  ar- 


SEA 

rives  ;  and  in  this  general  sense,  is  synonymous  with 
time.    Hence, 

1.  A  fit  or  suitable  time;  the  convenient  time; 
the  usual  or  appointed  time  ;  as,  the  messenger  ar- 
rived in  season  ;  in  good  season.  This  fruit  is  out  of 
season. 

2.  Any  time,  as  distinguished  from  others. 

The  season  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  alra.  Milton. 

3.  A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long. 

Thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.  —  Acta  xiii. 

4.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  year,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter.  The  season  is  mild  ;  it  is 
cold  for  the  season. 

We  saw,  in  six  days'  traveling,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year 

We  distinguish  the  season  by  prefixing  its  ap- 
propriate name,  as  the  spring-season,  -summer-sea- 
son, &c. 

To  be  in  season ;  to  be  in  good  time,  or  sufficiently 
early  for  the  purpose. 

To  be  out  of  season ;  to  be  too  late,  beyond  the 
proper  time,  or  beyond  the  usual  or  appointed  time. 

From   the  sense  of  convenience  is  derived   the 
following. 
•  5.  That  which  matures  or  prepares  for  the  taste  ; 
that  which  gives  a  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  nature,  sleep.  Shak. 

But  in  this  sense,  we  now  use  Seasoning. 
SeA'SON,   (se'zn,)  v.  t.    [Fr.  assaisonner;  Sp.  and 
Port,  sazonar.] 

1.  To  render  palatable,  or  to  give  a  higher  relish 
to,  by  the  addition  or  mixture  of  another  substance 
more  pungent  or  pleasant;  as,  to  season  meat  with 
salt ;  to  season  any  thing  with  spices.     Lev.  ii. 

2.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  delight- 
ful ;  to  give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by  something  that  ex- 
cites, animates,  or  exhilarates. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  houra.  Dryden. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation.        Titlolson. 

3.  To  render  more  agreeable,  or  less  rigorous  and 
severe ;  to  temper ;  to  moderate ;  to  qualify  by  ad- 
mixture. 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Shak. 

4.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Season  their  youuger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. 

5.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  to  mature  ; 
to  prepare. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  seasons  him  an  enemy.  Shak. 

6.  To  prepare  for  use  by  drying  or  hardening;  to 
take  out  or  suffer  to  escape  the  natural  juices  ;  as,  to 
season  timber. 

7.  To  prepare  or  mature  for  a  climate  ;  to  accus- 
tom to  and  enable  to  endure  ;  as,  to  season  the  body 
to  a  particular  climate.  Long  residence  in  the  West 
Jndies,  or  a  fever,  may  season  strangers. 

SeA'SON,  (se'zn,)  v.  i.  To  become  mature;  to  grow 
fit  for  use ;  to  become  adapted  to  a  climate,  as  the 
human  body. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard,  by  the  escape  of  the 
natural  juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other 
substance.  Timber  seasons  well  under  cover  in  the 
air,  and  ship  timber  seasons  in  salt  water. 

3.  To  betoken  ;  to  savor.     [Obs.]    Bcaum.  Sr  Fl. 
SEA'S  ON-A-BLE,  a.    Opportune  ;  that  comes,  hap- 
pens, or  is  done  in  good  time,  in  due  season,  or  in 
proper  time  fur  the  purpose  ;  as,  a  seasonable  supply 
of  rain. 
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SEA'S ON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Opportuneness  of  time  ; 
the  state  of  being  in  good  time,  or  in  time  conveni- 
ent for  the  purpose,  or  sufficiently  early.     Addison. 

SeA'SON-A-BLY,  adv.  In  due  time  ;  in  time  conve- 
nient ;  sufficiently  early  ;  as,  to  sow  or  plant  season- 
ably. 

SEA'S ON-AGE,  7i.     Seasoning;  sauce.     [Not  used.] 
South. 

SEA'S ON-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  seasons. 

Partington. 

SEA'SON-SD,  (se'znd,)  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  or  sprinkled 
with  something  lhat  gives  a  relish  ;  tempered;  mod- 
erated ;  qualified;  matured;  dried  and  hardened. 

SEA'SON-ER,  7i.  He  that  seasons;  that  which  sea- 
sons, matures,  or  gives  a  relish. 

SeA'SON-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  relish  by  something 
added;  moderating;  qualifying;  maturing;  drying 
ami  hardening  ;  lining  bv  habit. 

SEA'SON-ING,  7t.  That  which  is  added  to  any  spe- 
cies of  food,  to  give  it  a  higher  relish  ;  usually,  some- 
thing pungent  or  aromatic,  as  salt,  spices,  or  other 
aromatic  herbs,  acids,  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  sev- 
eral things.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  enjoyment ;  as,  wit  or  humor  may  serve 
as  a  seasoning  to  eloquence. 
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SEA'S  ON  LESS,  a.  Without  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons 

SEAT,  (seet,)  n.  [It.  sedia ;  Sp.  sede,  sitio,  from  L. 
sedcs,  situs ;  Sw.  s'dte ;  Dan.  smde ;  G.  sitz ;  D.  letel, 
litplaaU ;  W.  sSz  ;  Ir.  saidh ;  W.,  with  a  prefix,  go- 
sod,  whence  gosodi,  to  set.  (See  Set  and  Sit.)  The 
English  scat  retains  the  Roman  pronunciation  of 
situs,  that  is,  seetus.] 

1.  That  on  which  one  sits  ;  a  chair,  bench,  stool, 
or  any  other  thing  on  which  a  person  sits. 

Christ  —  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the 
seals  of  them  that  sold  doves.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

2.  The  place  of  sitting  ;  throne;  chair  of  state; 
tribunal;  post  of  authority  ;  as,  the  seat  of  justice  ; 
judgment-scat. 

3.  Mansion;  residence;  dwelling;  abode;  as, 
Italy  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Greeks  sent  colonies 
to  seek  a  new  seat  in  Gail! 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat.  Dryden. 

4.  Site ;  situation.  The  scat  of  Eden  has  never 
been  incontrnverltbly  ascertained. 

5.  That  part  of  a  saddle  on  which  a  person  sits. 

6.  In  horsemanship,  the  posture  or  situation  of  a 
person  on  horseback.  Encyc. 

7.  A  pew  or  slip  in  a  church  ;  a  place  to  sit  in. 

8.  The  place  where  a  thing  is  settled  or  estab- 
lished. London  is  the  seat  of  business  and  opulence. 
So  we  say,  the  seat  of  the  muses,  the  seat  of  arts,  the 
seat  of  commerce. 

SEAT,  i>.  t.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 
We  seat  ourselves  ;  we  seat  our  guests. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered  into  a  warm 
debate.  Arbudmol. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  in  office,  or  a 
place  of  distinction.  He  seated  his  son  in  the  profes- 
sor's chair. 

Then  high  was  King  Richard  seated.  Shale. 

3.  To  settle ;  to  fix  in  a  particular  place  or  coun- 
try. A  colony  of  Greeks  seated  themselves  in  the 
south  of  Italy  ;  another  at  Massilia  in  Gaul. 

4.  To  fix  ;  to  set  firm. 

From  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro, 

They  plucked  the  seated  hills.  Milton. 

5.  To  place  in  a  church  ;  to  assign  seats  to.  In 
New  England,  where  the  pews  in  churches  are  not 
private  property',  il  is  customary  to  seat  families  fora 
year  or  longer  time  ;  that  is,  assign  and  appropriate 
scats  to  their  use. 

6.  To  appropriate  the  pews  in,  to  particular  fami- 
lies ;  as,  to  seat,  a  church. 

7.  To  repair  by  making  the  seat  new ;  as,  to  scat  a 
garment. 

8.  To  settle;  to  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  as,  to  seat 
a  countrv.     [Not  much  used.]  Stith.,  Virg. 

SEAT,  v.  i.    To  rest ;  to  lie  down.     [JVoc  in  use.] 

SEAT'ED,  pp.  Placed  in  a  chair  or  on  a  bench,  &c. ; 
set ;  fixed  ;  settled  ;  established  ;  furnished  with  a 
seat. 

SEATING,  ppT;  Placing  on  a  seat ;  setting ;  set- 
tling ;  furnishing  with  a  seat ;  having  its  seats  as- 
signed to  individuals,  as  a  church. 

SeAVES,  n.  pi.  [Sw.  sdf;  Dan.  siv ;  Heb.  (PD,  suf.] 
_    Rushes.     [Local.] 

Sk.AV'Y,  a.     Overgrown  with  rushes.     [Local.] 

SE-BA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [Low  L.  sebaccus,  from 
sebum,  sevum,  tallow,  W.  saim.  Q.U.  Etli.  scbach, 
fat.] 
Made  of  tallow  or  fat ;  pertaining  to  fat. 
Sebaceous  humor;  a  suet-like  or  glutinous  matter 
secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  serves  to 
defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft.  Coze.     Parr. 

Sebaceous  gland*;  small  ;:!a:uls  servted  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the  se- 
baceous humor.  Parr. 

SE-BAC'IG,  (-bas'ik,)  a.  [Supra.]  In  chemistry,  per- 
taining to  fat;  obtained  from  fat;  as,  the  scbacic 
acid.  Lavoisier. 

SE'BATE,  n.  [Supra.]  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 

Hooper.     Lavoisier. 

SE-BES'TEN,  re.  A  tropical  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the 
genus  Cordia;  called  Seresten  Plum.         P.  Cue 

SEB'UN-DY,       jn.       In   India,   an   irregular    native 

SEB-UN-DEE',  (  soldier,  employed  chiefly  on  reve- 
nue  and  police  service.  Malcom. 

SE-Ga'LE,  n.     [L.]     The  ergot  of  rye.  Brande. 

SE'GANT,  a.  [L.  secans,  seco,  to  cut  or  cut  off,  coin- 
ciding with  Eng.  saw.] 

Cutting  ;  dividing  into  two  parts. 

SE'CANT,  n.*  [It.  Fr.  and  Sp.  secante,  supra.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another,  or  divides 
it  into  parts.  The  secant  of  a  circle  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  circumference  on  one  side  to  a  point  with- 
out the  circumference  on  the  other.  Hutton. 

2.  In  trigonometry,  the  secant  of  an  arc  is  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  center  through  one  end  of  the 
arc,  and  terminated  by  a  tangent  drawn  through  the 
other  end.  Hutton. 

SE-CEDE',  tj.  i.     [L.  secedo;  se,  from,  and  cedo,  to 


move.     Sc  is  an  inseparable  preposition  or  prefix 
-an.] 


Latin,  but  denotim;  departure  or  separation 
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To  withdraw  from  fellowship,  communion,  or  a»- 
sociation  ;  to  separate  one's  self;  as,  certain  minis- 
ters seceded  from  the  church  of  Scotland  aaout  the 
year  1733. 
SE-CeD'ER,  n.    One  who  secedes.    In  Scotland,  the 
seceders  are  a  numerous  body  of  Presbyterians  who 
seceded    from    the    communion   of  the  established 
church,  about  the  year  1733. 
SE-CeD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Withdrawing  from  fellow- 
ship or  communion. 
SE-CERN',  v.  t.    [L.  secemo ;  se  and  cerno.  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

In  the  animal  economy,  to  secrete. 

The  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose  —  ib  a  laudable  humor. 

Arbulhnot. 


that  which  increases  the  motions  which  constitute 
secretion.  Darwin. 

SE-CERN'ING,  ppr.  Separating;  secreting;  as,  se- 
cerning vessels. 

SE-CERN'MENT,  n.    The  process  or  act  of  secreting. 

SE-CESS',  7t.     [L.  seccssus.]     Retirement ;  retreat. 

SE-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [L.  secessio.  See  Se- 
cede.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  particularly  from  fel- 
lowship and  communion.  Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  departing  ;  departure.  Brown. 
Secession  church,  in  Scotland.     See  Seceder. 

SE'CHI-UM,  n.    A  South  American  vegetable,  Sechi- 

um  edulis  or  Siegos  edulis.    The  fruit,  in  size  and 

form,  resembles  a  large  bell-pear,  and  is  eaten  like 

_the  squash.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SE'CLE,  (se'kl,)  n.     [Fr.  siecle;  L.  seculum.] 

A  century.     [JVot  in  use.]  Hammond. 

SE-GLODE',  v.  t.  [L.  sccludo  ;  se  and  claudo,  cludo,  to 
shut.] 

1.  To  separate,  as  from  company  or  society,  and 
usually  to  keep  apart  for  some  length  of  time,  or  to 
confine  in  a  separate  state  ;  as,  persons  in  low  spirits 
seclude  themselves  from  society. 

Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thomson. 

pre- 


SE-€LfjD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  from  others ;  liv- 
ing in  retirement ;  shut  out. 

SECLuD'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  secluded  manner. 

SE-€LuD'ING,  ppr.  Separating  from  others  ;  confin- 
ing in  solitude  or  in  a  separate  state  ;  preventing  en- 
trance. 

SE-€LUSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  secluded 
from  society. 

SE-€LO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.t  The  act  of  separating 
from  society  or  connection  ;  the  state  of  being  sepa- 
rate or  apart ;  separation  ;  a  shutting  out ;  as,  to  live 
in  seclusion. 

SE-CLO'SIVE,  a.  That  secludes  or  sequesters  ;  that 
keeps  separate  or  in  retirement. 

SECOND,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  secundus ;  It.  sccondo ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  segundo ;  from  L.  scquor,  to  follow. 
See  Seek.] 

1.  That  immediately  follows  the  first ;  the  next 
following  the  firs  in  order  of  place  or  time  ;  the  or- 
dinal of  two.  Ta^e  the  second  book  from  the  shelf. 
Enter  the  second  house. 

And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.  —  Gen.  xli. 

2.  Next  in  value,  power,  excellence,  dignity,  or 
rank  ;  inferior.  The  silks  of  China  are  second  to 
none  in  quality.  Lord  Chatham  was  second  to  none 
in  eloquence.  Dr.  Johnson  was  second  to  none  in 
intellectual  powers,  but  second  to  many  in  research 
and  erudition. 

At  second  hand  ;  in  the  second  place  of  order  ;  not 
in  the  first  place,  or  by  or  from  the  first ;  by  trans- 
mission ;  not  primarily ;  not  originally  ;  as,  a  report 
received  at  second  hand. 

In  imitator 

SECOND,  n.    One  who  attends  another  in  a  duel,  to 
aid  him,  mark  out  the  ground  or  distance,  and  see 
that  all  proceedings  between  the  parties  are  fair. 
Watts.     Addison. 

2.  One  that  supports  or  maintains  another;  that 
which  supports. 

Being  sure  enough  of  seconds  after  the  first  onset.      WotUm. 

3.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or  of  a  de- 
gree, that  is,  the  second  minute  or  small  division  next 
to  the  hour  or  degree.  Sound  moves  above  1140 
English  feet  in  a  second. 

4.  In  music,  an  interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  be- 
ing the  difference  between  any  sound  and  the  next 
nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. 

Busby.     Brande. 
SECOND,  v.   t.     [L.  secundo;  Fr.  seconder;  It.   se- 
condare.] 

1.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin.     [Little  used.)  South. 

2.  To  support;    to  lend    aid    to   the  attempt  of 


another ;  to  assist ;  to  forward  ; 
eeurag* ;  to  aet  as  the  i 
We  haws  fupplie 


Pope. 


3.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  to  unite  with  a  person, 
or  act  as  his  second,  in  proposing  some  measure  : 
as,  to  second  a  motion  or  proposition. 

SE€'OND-A-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  secondary.]  In  the 
second  degree  or  second  order ;  not  primarily  or 
originally  ;  not  in  the  first  intention.  Duties  on  im- 
ports serve  primarily  to  raise  a  revenue,  and  seconda- 
rily  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  and  industry. 

SECOND-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  see- 
on  dan'.  JVorris. 

SECOND-A-RY,  a.     [L.  sccundarius,  from  secundus.] 

1.  Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first ;  subor- 
dinate. 

Where  there  is  moral  righ'  on  I 

2.  Not  primary  ;  not  of  the  first  intention. 

Two  are  the  radical  differences ;  the  secondary  differences  are  as 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate  ;  revolving  about  a 
primary  planet.  Primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun  ;  secondary  planets  or  satellites  revolve  about  the 
primary. 

4.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  authority  ;  as, 
the  work  of  secondary  hands.  Milton, 

5.  Acting  in  subordination,  or  as  second  to  another; 
as,  a  secondary  officer.  Encyc. 

6.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  denoting  a  modified  crys- 
tal derived  from  one  of  the  primary  forms,  or  any 
plane  on  a  crystal  which  is  not  one  of  the  primary 
planes.  Dana. 

Secondary  rocks  or  strata,  in  geology,  are  those 
which  are  situated  over  or  above  the  primary  and 
below  the  tertiary.  They  usually  abound  in  organic 
remains  or  petrifactions.  Cleareland. 

Secondary  formation ;  in  geology,  the  formation 
which  includes  the  secondary  strata. 

A  secondary  fever,  is  that  which  arises  after  a 
crisis,  or  a  critical  effort,  as  after  the  declension  of 
the  small-pox  or  measles.  Quiitcy. 

Secondary  circles.     See  Secondary,  n.  No.  2. 

Secondary  qualities,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies 
which  are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as  lor, 
taste,  odor,  &c. 

Secondary  quills.     See  Secondary,  re.  No.  3. 
SECOND-A-RY,  re.     A  delegate  or  deputy  ;  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  to  another;  as,  the  secondaries 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas. 
Encyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle,  perpendic- 
ular to  its  plane  ;  as,  secondaries  to  the  ecliptic. 

Brande. 

3.  In  ornithology,  a  quill  or  large  feather  growing 
on  the  second  bone  of  a  bird's  wing.  Brande. 

SECOND-C0US7N,  (-kuz'n,)  re.  The  name  given  to 
the  children  of  cousins. 

SECOND-ED,  pp.     Supported  ;  aided. 

SECOND-ER,  n.  One  that  supports  what  another  at- 
tempts, or  what  he  affirms,  or  what  he  moves  or  pro- 
poses ;  as,  the  seconder  of  an  enterprise  or  of  a  motion. 

SECOND-HAND,  re.  Possession  received  from  the 
first  possessor.  Johnson. 

SECOND-HAND,  a.  Not  original  or  primary;  re- 
ceived from  another 

They  have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge.      Locke. 
2.  Not  new  ;  that  has  been  used  by  another ;  as.  a 
second-hand  book. 

SECOND-ING,  ppr.     Supporting  ;  aiding. 

SECOND-LY,  adv.     In  the  second  place.        Bacon. 

SE--60WD0,  [It.]     In  music,  the  second  part. 

SECOND-RATE,  re.  [second  and  rate.]  The  second 
order  in  size,  dignity,  or  value. 

They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate.  Addison. 

So  we  sav,  a  ship  of  the  second-rate. 

SE€'OND-RaTE,  a.  Of  the  second  size,  rank,  qual- 
ity, or  value  ;  as,  a  second-rate  ship ;  a  second-rate 
cloth  ;  a  second-rate  champion.  Dryden. 

SECOND-SIGHT,  (-site,)  re.  The  power  of  seeing 
things  future  or  distant;  a  power  claimed  by  some 
of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Addison. 

Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sleight, 

And  Scottish  gift  of  second  sight.  Trumbull's  M'Fingal. 


SE'GRE-CY,  re.  [from  secret.]  Properly,  a  state  of 
separation  ;  hence,  coucealment  from  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  or  from  the  notice  of  any  persons  not 
concerned  ;  privacy  ;  a  slate  of  being  hid  from  view. 
When  used  of  an  individual,  secrecy  implies  con- 
cealment from  all  others ;  when  used  of  two  or  more, 
it  implies  concealment  from  all  persons  except  those 
concerned.  Thus  a  company  of  counterfeiters  carry 
on  their  villainy  in  secrecy. 

The  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  long  hath  in  secrecy  long  married.  Shak. 
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2.  Solitude  ;  retirement ;  seclusion  from  the  view 
of  others.  Milton. 

3.  Forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discovery. 

It  is  not  with  public  as  with  private  prayer ;  iD  this,  rather  secrecy 
is  commanded  than  outward  show.  Hooker. 

4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret;  the  act  or  habit  of  keeping 
secrets. 

Tor  secrecy  no  lady  closer.  Shale. 

!E'€RET,  a.t  [Fr.  secret;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  secrcto  ; 
L.  secretus.  This  is  given  as  the  participle  of  secerno, 
but  it  is  radically  a  different  word  ;  W.  segyr,  that 
is,  apart,  inclosed,  or  sacred  ;  scgru,  to  secrete  or  put 
apart;  sSg,  that  is,  without  access.  The  radical 
sense  of  s'Sg  is,  to  separate,  as  in  L.  seco,  to  cut  off; 
and  not  improbably  this  word  is  contracted  into  the 
Latin  se,  a  prefix  in  s'grcga,  separo,  &C.J 

1.  Properly,  separate  ;  hence,  hid  ;  concealed  from 
the  notice  or  knowledge  of  all  persons  except  the 
individual  or  individuals  concerned. 

I -have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  0  king.— Judges  iii. 

2.  Unseen ;    private ;  secluded ;   being  in  retire- 


3.  Removed  from  sight ;  private ;  unknown. 
Abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself.  —  1  Sam.  xix. 

4.  Keeping  secrets  ;  faithful  to  secrets  intrusted ; 
as,  secret  Romans.     [Unusual]  Shak. 

5.  Private  ;  affording  privacy  ;  as,  the  secret  top  of 
Sinai.  Milton. 

6.  Occult ;  not  seen  ;  not  apparent ;  as,  the  secret 
operations  of  physical  causes. 

7.  Known  to  God  only. 

Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.  —  Deut.  xxix. 

8.  Not  proper  to  be  seen  ;  kept,  or  such  as  ought  to 
be  kept,  from  observation. 

SE'CRET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seerctum.] 

1.  Something  studiously  concealed.  A  man  who 
can  not  keep  his  own  secrets,  will  hardly  keep  the 
secrets  of  others. 

To  tell  our  own  secrete  is  often  folly ;  to  communicate  those  of 
others  is  treachery.  Rambler. 

2.  A  thing  not  discovered,  and  therefore  unknown. 

All  secrets  of  lie1  deep,  ;vll  n.unn-'s  works.  Milton. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  ?  —  Job  xv. 

3.  Secrets,  pi. ;  the  parts  which  modesty  and  pro- 
priety require  to  be  concealed. 

In  secret ;  in  a  private  place  ;  in  privacy  or  secrecy  ; 
in  a  state  or  place  not  seen  ;  privately. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  —  Prov.  ix. 
SE'CRET,  v.  t.     To  keep  private.    [Not  used.]   Bacon. 
SEC-RE-Ta'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  secretary. 

Brit.  Spy. 
SEe'RE-TA-RI-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  secretary. 
Swift. 
SEC'RE-TA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  secritaire ;  Sp.  and  It.  scere- 
tario  ;  from  L.  secretus,  secret ;  originally  a  confidant, 
one  intrusted  with  secrets.] 

1.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  body,  by  a  com- 
pany, or  by  an  individual,  to  write  orders,  letters, 
dispatches,  public  or  private  papers,  records,  and  the 
like.  Thus  legislative  bodies  have  secretaries,  whose 
business  is  to  record  all  their  laws  and  resolves. 
Embassadors  have  secretaries. 

2.  An  officer  whose  business  is  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  conducts  the 
correspondence  of  a  state  with  foreign  courts  ;  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  manages  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  ;  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  navy, 
&c. 

SE-€ReTE',  v.  «.t  To  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  remove 
from  observation  or  the  knowledge  of  others;  as,  to 
secrete  stolen  goods. 

2.  To  secrete  one's  self;  to  retire  from  notice  into 
a  private  place  ;  to  abscond. 

3.  In  the  animal  economy,  to  secern  ;  to  produce  from 
the  blood  substances  different  from  the  blood  itself, 
or  from  any  of  its  constituents ;  as  the  glands.  The 
liver  secretes  bile  ;  the  salivary  glands  secrete  saliva. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

4.  In  vegetable  physiology,  to  separate  substances 
from  the  sap. 

SE-CRET'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Concealed  ;  secerned. 

SE-CRF.T'ING,  ppr.     Hiding  ;  secerning. 

SE-CRe'TION,  n.  The  act  of  secerning ;  the  act  or 
process  of  producing  from  the  blood  substances  dif- 
ferent from  the  blood  itself  or  from  any  of  its  con- 
stituents, as  bile,  saliva,  mucus,  urine,  &c.  This 
was  considered  by  the  older  physiologists  as  merely 
a  separation  from  the  blood  of  certain  substances  pre- 
viously contained  in  it;  the  literal  meaning  of  secre- 
tion. But  this  opinion  is  now  generally  exploded. 
The  organs  of  secretion  are  of  very  various  form  and 
structure,  but  the  most  general  are  those  called  glands. 
Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  vegetables,  the  corresponding  process  of  sep- 
arating substances  from  the  sap. 

3.  The  matter  secreted ;  as  mucus,  perspirable 
matter,  &c. 


SEC 

SE'CRET-IST,  n.    A  dealer  in  secrets.     [Not  in  use.] 

Boyle. 
SE-eRE-TI"TIOUS,  (se-kre-tish'us,)  a.     Parted  by 

animal  secretion.  Flayer. 

SE-CRE'TIVE-NESS,  n.     Among  phrenologists,  the 

organ  which  induces  secrecy  or  concealment. 


SE'€RET-LY,  adv.     Privately  ;  privily  ;  not  openly ; 
without  the  knowledge  of  others;  as,  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  secretly. 
2.  Inwardly  ;  not  apparently  or  visibly  ;  latently. 
Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  she  pined.  Addison. 

SE'CRET-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  hid  or  con- 
cealed. 
2.  The  quality  of  keeping  a  secret.  Donne. 

SE'€RE-TO-RY,  a.    Performing  the  office  of  secre- 
tion ;  as,  secretory  vessels.  Ray. 
SECT,  n.     [Fr.  sccte ;  It.  setta ;  L.  and  Sp.  secta  ;  from 
L.  seco,  to  cut  off,  to  separate.] 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  united  in  tenets, 
chiefly  in  philosophy  or  religion,  but  constituting  a 
distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  sects  have  originated  in  a 
particular  person,  who  taught  and  propagated  some 
peculiar  notions  in  philosophy  or  religion,  and  who 
is  considered  to  have  been  its  founder.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  principal  sects  were  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Essenes  ;  in  Greece  were  the  Cynic  sect, 
founded  by  Antisthenes,  and  the  Academic  sect,  by 
Plato.  The  Academic  sect  gave  birth  to  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  the  Cynic  to  the  Stoic.  Enfield. 

2.  A  denomination  which  dissents  from  an  estab- 
lished church. 

3.  A  cutting  or  cion.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 
SE€T-A'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  sectarius.] 

Pertaining  to  a  sect  or  to  sects  ;  peculiar  to  a  sect ; 
as,  sectarian  principles  or  prejudices. 
SE€T-A'RI-AN,  n.  t  One  of  a  sect ;  one  of  a  party  in 
religion  which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  different  from 
those  of  the  prevailing  denomination  in  a  kingdom 


SECT-A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  disposition  to  dissent 
from  the  established  church  or  predominant  religion, 
and  to  form  new  sects. 
SECT-A'RI-AN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  imbue  with  sectarian 

feelings. 
SE€T'A-RISM,  n.     Sectarianism.     [Little  used.] 
SE€T'A-RIST,  n.     A  sectary.     [No t  much  used.] 
SECT'A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  sectaire.]  [  Warton. 

1.  A  person  who  separates  from  an  established 
church,  or  from  the  prevailing  denomination  of 
Christians  ;  one  that  belongs  to  a  sect ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  A  follower  ;  a  pupil.     [Not  in  use.]      Spenser. 
SECT-A'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  sectateur.] 

A  follower ;  a  disciple ;  an  adherent  to  a  sect.  [Not 
now  used.]  Ralegh. 

SECT'ILE,  a.     [L.  sectilis,  from  seco,  to  cut.] 

Capable  of  being  cut  in  slices  with  a  knife.  Dana. 

In  mineralogy,  applied  to  minerals  when,  being  cut 

with  a  knife,  the  separated  particles  do  not  fly  away, 

but  remain  on  the  mass.  Humble. 

SECTION,  n.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  sectio  ;  seco,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting,  or  of  separating  by  cutting; 
as,  the  section  of  bodies.  iVotton. 

2.  A  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a  division. 

3.  In  books  and  tcritino-<,  a  distinct  part  or  portion  ; 
the  subdivision  of  a  chapter  ;  the  division  of  a  law 
or  other  writing  or  instrument.  In  laws,  a  section  is 
sometimes  called  a  Paragraph  or  Article. 

Boyle.     Locke. 

4.  A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country,  or  peo- 
ple; a  part  of  territory  separated  by  geographical  lines, 
or  of  a  people  considered  as  distinct.  Thus  we  say, 
the  northern  or  eastern  section  of  the  United  States, 
the  middle  section,  the  southern  or  western  section. 

5.  In  geometry,  the  intersection  of  two  superficies, 
or  of  a  superficies  and  a  solid.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  a  line  ;  in  the  latter,  a  surface.    A.  D.  Stanley. 

6.  The  representation  of  an  object,  as  a  building, 
machine,  &c,  cut  asunder  vertically,  so  as  to  show 
the  interior  or  profile.  Gloss,  of  Archit. 

7    In  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
640  acres. 
SEC'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  section  or  distinct 
part  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

J.  Story.    Hosack,  Mem.  of  Clinton. 
SEC'TiON-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  sectional  manner. 
SECT'OR,  n."  [Fr.  secteur,  from  L.  seco,  to  cut.l 

1.  In  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle  comprehended  be- 
tween two  radii  and  the  included  arc  ;  or  a  mixed 
triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Hutton. 
The  sector  of  a  sphere,  is  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its 
radii. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  so  marked  with 
lines  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c,  as 
to  fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding  the 
proportion  between  quantities  of  the  same  kind. 
The  sector  is  founded  on  the  fourth  proposition  of 


SEC 

the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  where  it  is  proved  that 
similar  triangles  have  their  homologous  sides  propor- 
tional. Encyc 

3.  In  astronomy,  an  instrument  for  measuring  ie- 
nith  distances.     [See  Zenith  Sector.]       Brandt 

Dip  sector;  an  instrument  used  for  measuring  tbe 
dip  of  the  horizon.  Olmsted. 

SECU.-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  scculaire  ;  It.  secolare  ;  Sp.  secu- 
lar; L.  secularis,  from  seculum,  the  world  or  an  age.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  this  present  world,  or  to  things  not 
spiritual  or  holy  ;  relating  to  things  not  immediately 
or  primarily  respecting  the  soul,  but  the  body  ;  world- 
ly. The  secular  concerns  of  life  respect  making  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  life,  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  men,  of  states,  &c. 
Secular  power  is  that  which  superintends  and  gov- 
erns the  temporal  affairs  of  men,  the  civil  or  political 
power  ;  and  is  contradistinguished  from  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  power. 

2.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  not  regular  ;  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows  or  rules  ;  not  confined  to  a  monas- 
tery, or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  religious  commu 
nity.  Thus  we  say,  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  reg 
ular  clergy.  Temple. 

Secular  equation  ;  in  astronomy,  the  numerical  ex- 
pression of  the  magnitude  and  period  of  a  secular 
inequality. 

Secular  inequality;  a  deviation  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion or  mean  orbit  of  a  celestial  body,  which  pro- 
ceeds so  slowly  as  to  become  sensible  only  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Brande. 

3.  Coming  or  observed  once  in  a  century ;  as,  a 
secular  year. 

Secular  games,  in  Rome,  were  games  celebrated 
once  in  an  age  or  century,  which  lasted  three  days 
and  nights,  with  sacrifices,  theatrical  shows,  com- 
bats, sports,  &c.  Valerius  Maximus. 

Secular  music ;  any  music  or  songs  not  adapted  to 
sacred  uses. 

Secular  refrigeration;  in  geology,  the  periodical 
cooling,  and  consequent  consolidation,  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  .     Brande. 

Secular  song,  or  poem  ;  a  song  or  poem  composed 
for  the  secular  games,  or  sung  or  rehearsed  at  those 
games. 
SE€'U-LAR,  n.  A  church  officer  or  officiate,  whose 
functions  are  confined  to  the  vocal  department  of  the 
choir.  Busby. 

SEC-IJ-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Worldliness  ;  supreme  atten- 
tion to  the  tliinus  of  tin-  present  life.  Bucltanan. 
SEC-U-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  secularize.]  The 
act  of  converting  a  regular  person,  place,  or  benefice, 
into  a  secular  one.  Most  cathedral  churches  were 
formerly  regular,  that  is,  the  canons  were  of  religious 
or  monastic  orders  ;  but  they  have  since  been  secu- 
larized. For  the  secularization  of  a  regular  church, 
there  is  wanted  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  of  the 
prince,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  the  patron,  and  even 
the  consent  of  the  people.  Encyc. 

2.  In  politics,  the  appropriation  of  church  property 
to  secular  or  common   uses  ;    also,  transferring  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  a  district  or  country  from  eccle- 
siastics to  laymen.  Murdock. 
SEC'U-LAR-IZE,  u.  t.    [Fr.  seculariser ;  from  secular.] 

To  convert  that  which  is  regular  or  monastic  into 
secular  ;  as,  the  ancient  regular  cathedral  churches 
were  secularized. 

Al  the  reformation,  the  abbey  was  secularized.      Coze,  Sioitz. 

2.  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to  secu- 
lar or  common  use. 

3.  To  transfer  the  civil  government  of  a  bishopric 
or  country  from  a  prince  bishop  to  a  layman. 

4.  To  make  worldly  or  unspiritual.       [Murdock. 
SE€'U-LAR-IZ-£D,  pp.     Converted  from   regular  to 

secular,  or  from  ecclesiastical  to  laical  or  to  worldly 

uses. 
SECII-LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.      Converting  from  regular 

oi  monastic  to  secular,  or  from  ecclesiastical  to  laical 

or  to  worldly  uses. 
SEC'li-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  a  worldly  manner. 
SECU-LAR-NESS,  n.     A  secular  disposition  ;  world 

hness  ;  worldly-mindedness. 
SE'CUND,  a.     in  botany,  arranged  on  one  side  only. 
SEC-UN-DX'TION,  n.     Prosperity.     [Not  used.] 
SEC'UN-DINE,  n.     [Fr.  sreundines  ;   from  second,  L. 

secundus,  from  sequnr,  to  follow.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  second  coat  or  integument  of  an 
ovule,  reckoning  the  outer  as  the  first.        Lindlcy. 

2.  Sccundincs,  ill  the  plural,  as  generally  used,  are 
the  several  coats  or  membranes  in  which  the  fetus  is 
wrapped  in  the  womb  ;  the  afterbirth. 

Core.     Brande. 

SE--€UN'DUM  AR'TEM,  [L.]  According  to  art  or 
professional  rule  ;  skillfully. 

SE-CCRE',  a.  [L.  sccurus ;  It.  sicuro  ;  Sp.  seguro.  It 
coincides  in  elements  with  the  oriental  ~od  and  "OD, 
to  shut  or  inclose,  to  make  fast ;  but  it  may  be  from 
se,  or  sine,  and  cura,  care,  free  from  anxiety.] 

1.  Free  from  danger  of  being  taken  by  an  enemy; 
that  may  resist  assault  or  attack.  The  place  is  well 
fortified  and  very  secure.  Gibraltar  is  a  secure  for- 
tress. In  this  sense,  secure  is  followed  by  against  or 
from;  as,  secure  against  attack,  or  from  an  enemy. 
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SED 

2.  Free  from  danger;  safe;  applied  to  persons; 
with  from, 

3.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger ;  not 
alarmed  ;  not  disturbed  by  fear  ;  confident  of  safety  ; 
hence,  careless  of  the  means  of  defense.  Men  are 
often  most  in  danger  when  they  feel  most  secure. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure 

To  meet  no  danger.  Milton. 

4.  Confident ;  not  distrustful ;  with  of. 

But  thou,  secure  of  sou],  unbent  with  woes.  Dryden. 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  of  Ilia  strength  to  pray  to  God  not  to 
expose  him  to  an  enemy.  Rogers. 

5.  Careless ;  wanting  caution.     [See  No.  3.] 

C.  Certain  ;  very  confident.     He  is  secure  of  a  wel- 
come reception. 
SE-€uRE',  v.  t.    To  guard  effectually  from  danger  ;  to 
make  safe      Fortifications  may  secure  a  city  ;  ships 
of  war  may  secure  a  harbor. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 

Sustained  die  vanquished,  and  secured  his  flight.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  certain  ;  to  put  beyond  hazard.  Lib- 
erty and  fixed  laws  secure  to  every  citizen  due  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property.  The  first  duty  and 
the  highest  interest  of  men  is,  to  secure  the  favor  of 
God  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  thus  to  secure  to 
themselves  future  felicity. 

3.  To  inclose  or  confine  effectually  ;  to  guard  ef- 
fectually from  escape  ;  sometimes,  to  seize  and  con- 
fine ;  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner.  The  sheriff  pursued 
the  thief  with  a  warrant,  and  secured  him. 

4.  To  make  certain  of  payment ;  as,  to  secure  a 
debt  by  mortgage. 

5.  To  make  certain  of  receiving  a  precarious  debt 
by  giving  bond,  bail,  surety,  or  otherwise  ;  as,  to  se- 
cure a  creditor. 

6.  To  insure,  as  property. 

7.  To  make  fast ;  as,  to  secure  a  door  ;  to  secure  a 
rafter  to  a  plate  ;  to  secure  the  batches  of  a  ship. 

SE-CuR'£D,  pp.  Effectually  guarded  or  protected; 
made  certain  ;  put  beyond  hazard  ;  effectually  con- 
fined ;  made  fast. 

SE-€URE'LY,  adv.  Without  danger;  safely;  as,  to 
pass  a  river  on  ice  securely.  But  Safely  is  generally 
used. 


Mis  daring  foe  securely  him  defied.  M'dSjon. 

Devise  not"  evil  ■  e'.unsi  the  m-ijoi  m-,  v-ing  he  dwelleth  securely 
by  thee.  —  Prov.  iii. 

SE-eCRE'MENT,   n.      Security;    protection.      [Not 

used.]  Brown. 

SE-CuRE'NESS,  v.  Confidence  of  safety  ;  exemp- 
tion from  fear ;  hence,  want  of  vigilance  or  caution. 

SE-CuR'ER,  7i.     He  or  that  which  secures  or  protects. 
SE-eO'Rl-FORM,  a.     [L.  securis,  an   ax  or  hatchet, 
and  form.} 
In  botany,  having  the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet. 
Lee. 
SE-€0'RI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  securiti  :  L.  securitas.] 

1.  Protection ;  effectual  defense  or  safety  from 
danger  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a  chain  of  forts  erected  for 
the  security  of  the  frontiers. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  guards  from  danger.  A 
navy  constitutes  the  security  of  Great  Britain  from 
invasion. 

3.  Freedom  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  confi- 
dence of  safety  ;  whence,  negligence  in  providing 
means  of  defense.  Srcuntif  is  dangerous,  for  it  ex- 
poses men  to  attack  when  unprepared.  Security  in 
sin  is  the  worst  condition  of  the  sinner. 

4.  Safety  ;  certainty.  We  have  no  security  for 
peace  with  the  enemy,  but  the  dread  of  our  navy. 

5.  Any  thing  given  or  deposited,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  contract  ; 
as  a  bond  with  surety,  a  mortgage,  the  indorsement  of 
a  responsible  man,  a  pledge,  &c.  Blackstone. 

6.  Something  given  or  done  to  secure  peace  or 
good  behavior.  Violent  and  dangerous  men  are 
obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior,  or  for 
keeping  the  peace.  This  security  consists  in  being 
bound  with  one  or  more  sureties  in  a  recognizance 
to  the  king  or  state.  Blackstone. 

SE-DAN',  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  L.  scdeo  ;  like  L.  esseda.] 
A  portable  chair  or  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
single  person.     It  is  borne  on  poles  by  two  men. 

Dryden.     Encyc. 
SE-DaTE',  a.     [L.  sedatus,  from  sedo,  to  calm  or  ap- 
pease, that  is,  to  set,  to  cause  to  subside.] 

Settled  ;  composed  •   calm  ;  quiet  :   tranquil  :  still  ; 
serene;  unruffled  by  passion  ;  undisturbed  ;  contem- 
plative; sober;  serious;  as,    a  sedate  soul,  mind,  or 
temper.     So  we  say,  a  sedate  look  or  countenance. 
Dryden.      Walts. 
SE-DXTE'LY,  adv.     Calmly;   without  agitation   of 

SE-DATE'NESS,  7i.  Calmness  of  mind,  manner,' or 
countenance  ;  freedom  from  agitation  ;  a  settled 
state;  composure;  serenity;  tranquillity;  as,  scdate- 
ness  of  temper  or  soul  ;  scdatcness  of  countenance ; 
srdofeness  of  conversation.  Addison. 

SE-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  calming.  [Not  in  use.] 
Coles. 


SED 

SED'A-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  scdatif,  from  L.  sedo,  to  calm.] 
In  medicine,  moderating  ;  allaying  irritability  and 
irritation  ;  diminishing  irritative  activity ;  assuaging 
pain. 

SED'A-TIVE,  71.  A  medicine  which  allays  irritability 
and  irritation,  and  irritative  activity,  and  which  as- 
suages pain. 

SE  DE-FEN-DEN' DO,  [L.]  In  defending  himself; 
the  plea  of  a  person  charged  with  murder,  who  al- 
leges that  he  committed  the  act  in  his  own  defense. 

SE'DENT,  a.     Sitting  ;  inactive  ;  quiet. 

SED'EN-fA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  sedentary.]  In  a 
sedentary  manner. 

SED'EN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  seden- 
tary. 

SED'EN-TA-RY,  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  spiders,  which 
rest  motionless  until  their  prey  is  entangled  in  their 
web.  Brande. 

SED'EN-TA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  scdentaire ;  It.  and  Sp.  se- 
dcutario  ;  L.  scdentarius,  from  sedens,  scdeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of  the 
time  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  as,  a  sedentary  man.  Stu- 
dents, tailors,  and  women,  tire  sedentary  persons. 

2.  Requiring  much  sitting;  as,  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion or  employment. 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting  ;  as,  a  seden- 
tary life.  Arbutknot. 

4.  Inactive ;  motionless  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  the  seden- 
tary earth.  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  remiss, 
sedentary  nature.  Spectator. 

SEDGE,  (sej,)  n,  [Sax.  secg ;  perhaps  from  the  root 
of  L.  seco,  to  cut ;  that  is,  sword  grass,  like  L. 
gladiolus.] 

1.  A  narrow  flag,  or  growth  of  such  flags ;  called, 
in  the  north  of  England,  Seg  or  Sag. 

Johnson.     Barret. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  species  of  very  coarse  grass 
growing  in  swamps,  and  forming  bogs  or  clumps. 

SEDGE'-BJRD,  )   7t.     [sedge  and  bird,  or  war- 

SEDGE'-WAR'BLER,  j  bier.]  A  small  European 
singing  bird,  of  the  family  Sylviadre,  the  Salicaria 
phragmitis  of  Selby.  It  often  builds  its  nest  among 
reeds  or  tall  aquatic  plants.  Jardine. 

SEDG'£D,  a.     Composed  of  flags  or  sedge.        Shak. 

SEDG'Y,  a.     Overgrown  with  sedge. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank.  Shale. 

SED'I-MENT,  77.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sedimentum,  from 
sedeo,  to  settle.] 

The  matter  which-subsides  to  the  bottom  of  liquors  ; 
setllmgs  ;  lees;  dregs.  Bacon. 

SED-I-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  sediment ; 
formed  by  sediment ;  consisting  of  matter  that  has 
subsided.  Buckland. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  are  those  which  have  been 
formed  by  materials  deposited  from  a  state  of  sus- 
pension in  water. 

SE-DI"TION,  (se-dish'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  scdilio. 
The  sense  of  this  word  is  the  contrary  of  that  which 
is  naturally  deducible  from  sedo  or  sedeo,  denoting  a 
rising  or  raging,  rather  than  an  appeasing.  But  to 
set  is  really  to  throw  down,  to  drive,  and  sedition 
may  be  a  setting  or  rushing  together.] 

A  factious  commotion  of  the  people,  or  a  tumultu- 
ous assembly  of  men  rising  in  opposition  to  law  or 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  Sedition  is  a  rising  or  commotion 
of  less  extent  than  an  insurrection,  and  both  are  less 
than  rebellion  ;  but  some  kinds  of  sedition,  in  Great 
Britain,  amount  to  high  treason.  In  general,  sedition 
is  a  local  or  limited  insuirection  in  opposition  to  civil 
authority,  as  mutiny  is  to  military.  Ezra  iv.  Luke 
xxiii.    Acts  xxiv.  Enc7/c. 

SE-DI"T10N-A-RY,  n.  An  inciter  or  promoter  of  se- 
dition. Bp.  Hall. 

SE-Di"TTOUS,  (se-dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  scditieuxj  L.  sedi- 

1.  Pertaining  to  sedition  ;  partaking  of  th  nature 
of  sedition  ;  as,  .stulittous  behavior ;  seditious  strife. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  sedition  ;  as,  seditious  words. 

3.  Disoosed  to  excite  violent  or  irregular  opposition 
to  law  or  lawful  authority;  turbulent;  factious,  or 
guilty  of  sedition  ;  as,  seditions  citizens. 

SE-DI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.   With  tumultuous  opposition 

to  law  ;  in  a  manner  to  violate  the  public  peace. 
SE-IH"T10US-.\ESS,  n.      The  disposition  to  excite 
popular  commotion    in  opposition  to  law  ;  or  the  act 
of  exciting  such  commotion. 
SED'LITZ  WA'TER.     See  Seidlitz  Water. 

DuCE',  v.  i.t  [L.  seduco  ;  sc,  from,  and  duco,  to 
1  ;  Fr.  seduire  ;  I 
To  draw  aside 
tude  and  duty  in  any  manner,  by  flattery,  promises, 
bribes,  or  otherwise  ;  to  tempt  and  lead  to  iniquity  ; 
to  corrupt ;  to  deprave. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  ShaJc. 

In  the  latter  times,  sum,'  will  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of  chastity.    He  that 
can  seduce  a  female  is  base  enough  to  betray  her. 
SE-DOC.ED,  (se-dust',)  pp.    Drawn  or  enticed  from 
virtue  ;  corrupted  ;  depraved. 


SEE 

-DOCE'MENT,  7t.     The  act  of  seducing;   sedu 


tion 


SE-DuC'ER,  7i.  One  that  seduces;  one  that  'by 
temptation  or  arts  entices  another  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty  ;  preeminently,  one  that 
by  flattery,  promises,  or  falsehood,  persuades  a  fe- 
male to  surrender  her  chastity.  The  seducer  of  a 
female  is  little  less  criminal  than  the  murderer. 

2.  That  which  leads  astray  ;  that  which  entices  to 
evil. 

ould  remove, 

«-,  love.  Dryden. 

SE-DO'CI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  aside 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  corruptible.        Brown. 

SE-DuC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Enticing  from  the  path  of 
virtue  or  chastity. 

SE-DuC'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  seducing  manner. 

SE-DUC'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seductio.] . 

1.  The  act  of  seducing,  or  of  enticing  from  the 
path  of  duty  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Hammond. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  act  or  crime  of  persuading  a 
female,  by  flattery  or  deception,  to  surrender  her 
chastity.  A  woman  who  is  above  flattery  is  least 
liable  to  seduction  ,'  but  the  best  safeguard  is  princi- 
ple, the  love  of  purity  and  holiness,  the  fear  of  God, 
and  reverence  for  his  commands. 

SE-DUC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  lead  astray;  apt  to 
mislead  bv  tlatteiine  appearances.  Stephens. 

SE-DUCTIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  seductive  manner. 

SE-DU'LI-TY,  7i.  [L.  seiulitas;  It.  scdulitd.  See 
Sedulous.] 

Diligent  and  assiduous  application  to  business  ; 
constant  attention  ;  unremitting  industry  in  any 
pursuit.  It  denotes  constancy  and  perseverance,  rath- 
er than  inlenscncss  of  application. 

Let  there  be  I e it  i'ie  s:uno  pro|e  nsiiv  ami  teait  of  will  to  religion, 
and  then.'  will   !.»■  til"  sin,"  sedulity  and  indefatigabl"   imlus- 

SED'IJ-LOUS,  a.  [L.  scdulus,  from  the  root  of  sedeo, 
to  sit,  as  assiduous  from  assideo.] 

Literally,  sitting  close  to  an  employment;  hence, 
assiduous;  diligent  in  application  or  pursuit;  con- 
stant, steady,  and  persevering  in  business,  or  in  en- 
deavors to  effect  an  object;  steadily  industrious  ,  as, 
the  sedulous  bee.  Prior 

What  signifies  (lie  smnui  of  wools  in  pravr,  without  the  aflect'on 

of  the  heart,  and  a  sedulous  application  of  the  proper wis 

that  may  lead  to  such  an  end  ?  L'Esliang* 

SED'LT-LOUS-LY,  adv.     Assiduously  ;  industriously  ; 

diligently  ;  with  constant  or  continued  application. 
SED'LT-LOUS-NESS,  it.      Assiduity  ;   assiduousness  ; 

steady  diligence  ;  continued  industry  or  effort. 
SEE,  7i.     [Fr.  siege  ;  Scot,  sege;  Arm.  sick.] 

1.  The  seat  of  episcopal  power  ;  a  diocese  ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.  Swift. 

2.  The  seat  of  an  archbishop;  a  province  or  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop  ;  as  an  aichiepiscopal  sec. 

Sliak. 

3.  The  seat,  place,  or  office  of  the  pope  or  Roman 
pontiff;  as,  the  papal  see. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  pope  or  court  of  Rome; 
as,  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Addison. 

SEE,  v.  t.  s  pret.  Saw  ;  pp.  Seen.     [Sax.  seon,  seogan, 

feseon;  G.  sehent  D.  zt'eit,  pret.  lag,  saw;  Dan. seer; 
w.  se.  This  verb  is  contracted,  as  we  know  by  the 
Eng.  sight,  Dan.  sigt,.  G.  gesicht,  D.  ligt,  gciigt. 
Ch.  !OD,  rOD,  or  •OD  to  see.  Class  Sg,  No.  34.  In  G. 
besuchen  is  to  visit,  to  see,  and  this  is  from  suchen, 
which  is  the  Eng.  to  seek,  and  to  seek  is  to  look  for. 
In  G.  gesuch  is  a  suit,  a  seeking,  demand,  petition; 
and  versuchen  is  to  try,  Eng.  essay.  We  have,  then, 
decisive  evidence  that  see,  ssck,  L.  scquor,  and  Eng. 
essay,  are  all  from  the  same  radix.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  extend  ;  and  as 
applied  to  see,  the  sense  is,  to  extend  to,  to  reach,  to 
strike  with  the  eye  or  sight.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye  ;  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  ami  apparent  qualities  of  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight ;  to  behold. 

I  will  now  turn  aside  ami  see  ties  ered  sie;liL —  Ex.  iii. 

We  have  seen  die  laud,  ami  tvliuld,  it  is  very  good.  —  Judges 

2.  To  observe  ;  to  note  or  notice  ;  to  know  ;  to 
regard  or  look  to  ;  to  take  care  ;  to  attend,  as  to  the 
execution  of  some  order,  or  to  the  performance  of 
something. 


hem!  it  Is'lore  j 


Loeke. 


simple  idea,  and  see  ! 
I  go  any  further, 
thy  the  way.  —  Gei 

3.  To  discover;  to  descry;  to  understand.  Who 
so  dull  as  not  to  see  the  device  or  stratagem  ?  Very 
noble  actions  often  lose  much  of  their  excellence 
when  the  motives  are  seen. 

4.  To  converse  or  have  intercourse  with.  We  im- 
prove by  seeing  men  of  different  habits  and  tempers. 

5.  To  visit ;  as,  to  cai!  and  see  a  friend.  The  phy- 
sician sees  his  patient  twice  a  day.  1  Sam.  xv.  1 
Cor.  xvi. 

6.  To  attend  ;  to  remark  or  notice. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — MgTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.  — 


!  See  Pictorial  lUiislriitit'iis. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


7.  To  behold  with  patience  or  sufferance  ;  to  en- 
ure 

8.  In  Scripture,  to  hear  or  attend  to. 

I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spoke  with  me.  — Rev.  1. 

9.  To  feel ;  to  suffer ;  to  experience. 

Make  u6  g!;\i1   accei-din^  l<>  ill"  days  wlnT.in  (lion  hast  afflicted 
ua,  and  the  years  in  which  u  e  have  s/:,  n  evil.  —  Ps.  xc. 

saying,  he  shall  never  see  death. — 


U.  To  perceive  ;  to  understand;  to  comprehend. 
<«■  tlie  train  of  argument ;  I  see  liis  motives. 
12.  To  perceive ;  to  understand  experimentally. 


■  law  in  my  members.  —  Rom.  vii. 


13.  To  beware. 


15.  To  have  faith  in  and  reliance  on. 

Seeing  him  who  is  invisible.  —  Heb.  xi. 

16.  To  enjoy  ;  to  have  fruition  of. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  Tor  they  shall  see  God.  —  Matt.  T. 
SEE,  v.  i.    To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
proper  organs,  or  the  power  of  sight.     Some  animals, 
it  is  said,  are  able  to  sec  best  in  the  night. 

2.  To  discern  ;  to  have  intellectual  sight  ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  understand  ;  with  through  or  into  ;  as,  to 
see  through  the  plans  or  policy  of  another  ;  to  see 
into  artful  schemes  and  pretensions.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  examine  or  inquire.  See  whether  the  esti- 
mate is  correct. 

4.  To  be  attentive.  Shak. 

5.  To  have  full  understanding. 

But  now  ye  say,  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  rcmaineth.  — John 

See  to  it ;  look  well  to  it ;  attend  ;  consider ;  take 

Let  me  see.,  let  us  see,  are  used  to  express  consider- 
ation, or  to  introduce  the  particular  consideration  of 
a  subject,  or  some  scheme  or  calculation. 

See  is  used  imperatively,  to  call  the  attention  of 
others  to  an  object  or  a  subject.  See,  see,  how  the 
balloon  ascends  ! 

See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Pope. 

SEED,  n.  [Sax.  sad;  G.  goal;  D.  zaad;  Dan.  sad; 
Sw.  sad ;  from  the  verb  sow.  Glu.  W.  had,  Ann. 
had.] 

1.  The  substance,  animal  or  vegetahle,  which  na- 
ture prepares  forthe  reproduction  and  conservation  of 
the  species.  The  seeds  of  plants  are  a  deciduous 
part,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetahle. 
In  some  cases,  the  seeds  constitute  the  fruit  or  valu- 
able part  of  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other 
esculent  grain  ;  sometimes  the  seeds  lire  inclosed  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  When  applied  to 
animal  matter,  it  has  no  plural. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  springs  ;  first  prin- 
ciple ;  original ;  as,  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice. 

Hooker. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed.  Waller. 

4.  Progeny  ;  offspring:  children  ;  descendants  ;  as, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  the  seed  of  David.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  one  person,  or  to  any 
number  collectively,  and  admits  of  the  plural  form  ; 
but  rarely  used  in  the  plural. 

5.  Race  ;  generation  ;  birth. 


Of  i 


t  held. 


Waller. 


SEED,  v.  i.     To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  produce 

seed.     Maize  will  not  seed  in  a  cool  climate.  Swift. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed.  Mortimer. 

SEED,  v.  t.    To  sow ;  to  sprinkle  with  seed,  which 

g>  miniates,  and  takes  root.  Belknap. 

SEED'-BUD,  n.     [seed  and  bud.]     The  germ,  germen, 

or  rudiment  of  the  fruit  in  embryo. 
SEED'-CAKE,  ?i.     [seed   and   cake.]      A  sweet  cake 

containing  aromatic  seeds.  Tusser. 

SEED'-GOAT,  7t.     In  botany,  the  aril  of  a  seed. 

Meaim. 
SEED'-CORN     ) 

SEED1  -CRaIN,  \  "•    Corn  or  £™in  for  seedl 
SEED'-DOVVN,  71.    The  down  on  vegetable  seeds. 
Smi'tft. 
SEED'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Sown  ;  sprinkled  with  seed. 

2.  Bearing  seed  ;  covered  thick  with  seeds. 

Fletcher. 

3.  Interspersed  as  with  seeds.  B.  Jonson. 
PEED'ER.ji.     One  who  sows. 

SEED'-FIeLD,  71.     A  field  for  raising  seed.     Carlisle, 
SEED'ING,  ppr.     Sowing  with  seeds. 
SEED'-LA€,  77.    The  resin  lac  dried,  after  most  of  the 

coloring  matter  has  been  dissolved  out  by  water. 

Ure. 
SEED'-LEAF,  n.     In  botany,  the  primary  leaf.    The 


SEE 

seed-leaves  are  the  cotyledons  or  lobes  of  a  seed  ex- 
panded and  in  vegetation.  Martyn. 

SEED'LING,  71.    A  plant  reared  from  the  seed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  propagated  by  layers,  buds,  &c. 
Tully. 

SEED'-LIP,   )  7i.    A  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries 

SEED'-LOP,  j      the  seed  to  be  dispersed.    England. 

SEED'-LoBE,  n.    The  lobe  of  a  seed  ;  a  cotyledon, 
which  see. 

SEED'NESS,  71.    Seed-time.     [Not  in  use.] 

SEED'-PEARL,  (-perl,)  n.    [seed  and  pearl.]     Small 
grains  of  pearl.  Boyle. 

SEED'-PLAT,  )  71.     [seed  and  plat.]     The  ground  on 

SEED'-PLOT,  j      which  seeds  are  sown  to  produce 
plants  for  transplanting  ;  hence, 

2.  A  nursery  ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  sown  or 
planted  for  cultivation.  Hammond. 

SEEDS'MAN,  71.      [seed   and   man.]      A  person   who 
deals  in  seeds  ;  also,  a  sower.  Diet. 

SEED'-TIME,  71.     [seed  and  time.]    The  season  proper 
for  sowing. 

While  the  earth  reniaiueth,  t./-r>l  lime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  sum r  and  winter,  and  day  and  ni^ht,  shall  nut 


2.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  weeds  growing  among  the  vines;  applied 
to  French  brandy.  Encyc. 

3.  Running  to  seed. 

4.  Exhausted  ;  worn  out ;  poor  and  miserable 
looking  ;  as,  he  looked  seedy ;  a  seedy  coat.  [  Collo- 
quial or  low.]  Halliwell.      Goldsmith. 

SEE'ING,  ppr.  [from  see.]  Perceiving  by  the  eye; 
knowing;  understanding;  observing;  beholding. 

Note.  —  This  participle  appears  to  be  used  indefi- 
nitely, or  without  direct  reference  to  a  person  or  per- 
sons. "  Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate 
me?"  67cti.  xxvi.  That  is,  since,  or  the  fact  being 
that  or  thus;  because  that.  In  this  form  of  phrase- 
ology, that  is  understood  or  implied  after  seeing; 
why  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  that  ye  hate  me  ?  The 
resolution  of  the  phrase  or  sentence  is,  ye  hate  me  ; 
that  fact  being  seen  or  known  by  you,  why  come  ye 
to  me  ?  or,  why  come  ye  to  me,  ye  seeing  (knowing) 
that  fact  which  follows,  viz.,  ye  hate  me.  In  this  case, 
seeing  retains  its  participial  character,  although  its  re- 
lation to  the  pronoun  is  somewhat  obscured.  Origi- 
nally, seeing,  in  this  use,  had  direct  relation  to  the 
speaker  or  to  some  other  person.  "  Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld 
thy  son."  Oen.  xxii.  Here  seeing  refers  to  /,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  syntax,  agrees  or  accords 
with  /.  I  know  thou  fearest  God,  for  I  see  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thine  only  son  ;  I  know  thou  fearest  God  by 
seeing,  in  consequence  of  seeing  this  fact,  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thine  only  son.  But  the  use  of  seeing 
is  extended  to  cases  in  which  it  can  not  be  referred  to 
a  specific  person  or  persons,  in  which  cases  it  ex- 
presses the  notoriety  or  admission  of  a  fact  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  left,  like  the  French  on,  in  the  phrases 
oil  dit,  on  voit,  without  application  to  any  particular 
person. 

SEE'ING,  71.  The  act  of  perceiving  objects  by  the 
organ  of  sight,  or  the  sense  which  we  have  of  exter- 
nal objects  by  means  of  the  eye.  Hutton. 

SEEK,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Sought,  (sawt.)  [Sax. 
secan,  saican,  to  seek,  to  come  to;  asecan,  to  re- 
quire ;  gesecan,  to  seek,  to  come  to ;  forsacan,  forsce- 
can,  to  forsake ;  G.  suchen,  to  seek  ;  absuchen,  to 
pick  off;  besuchen,  to  visit,  to  see  ;  gesueh,  suit,  peti- 
tion;  gesucke,  a  continued  seckinit;  versuchen,  to 
try,  prove,  tempt,  essuy,  strive  ;  versuch,  trial,  essay; 
D.  zoeken,  to  seek,  to  look  for,  to  try  or  endeavor  ; 
bezoeken,  to  visit,  to  try  ;  geioek,  a  seeking  ;  opioekcn, 
to  seek ;  verzoekrn,  to  request,  desire,  invite,  try, 
tempt,  to  visit;  Dan.  s'dger,  to  seek,  to  endeavor; 
besogcr,  to  visit  ;  forsoger,  to  try,  to  essay,  to  experi- 
ment, to  tempt ;  opsiigcr,  to  seek  or  search  after  ; 
Sw.  s'dka,  to  seek,  to  sue,  to  court ;  s'dka  en  lagligen, 
to  sue  one  at  law  ;  bcsSka,  to  visit  ;  fitrsoka,  to  try, 


and  the  primary  sense  is  to  advance,  to  press,  to 
drive  forward,  as  in  the  L.  peto.  (See  Essay,  from 
the  same  root,  through  the  Italian  and  French.)  Now, 
in  Sax.  forsacan,  fnrsiccaii,  is  to  forsake  ;  sacan  is  to 
strive,  contend,  whence  F,ngli>h  snke,  and  saican,  se- 
can,  is  to  seek.  But  in  Swedish,  forsuka,  to  forsake, 
to  renounce,  is  from  sak,  thing,  cause,  suit,  Sax.  saca, 
English  sake;  in  Danish,  forsager,  to  renounce,  is 
from  siger,  to  say  ;  sag,  a  thing,  cause,  matter,  suit ; 
sagd,  a  saying  ;  G.  versagen,  to  deny,  to  renounce, 
from  sagen,  to  say,  to  tell  ;  D.  venaaken,  to  deny,  to 
forsake,  to  revoke,  from  zaak,  thing,  cause,  and  leg- 
gen  is  to  say  or  tell,  which  is  the  Sax.  sccgan,  to  say. 
These  close  affinities  prove  that  seek,  essay,  say,  and 
L.  sequor,  are  all  from  one  radix,  coinciding  with  Ch. 
pn",  to  seek,  to  strive.  Class  Sg,  No.  4(3,  and  see 
No.  30,  Ar.  The  English  verb  see  seems  to  be  from 
the  same  root.] 


SEE 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  look  for;  to 
search  for  by  going  from  place  to  place. 

The  man  asited  htm,  s  tvin.r,  What  seekesl  thou  r     And  he  said, 
I  seek  my  brethren.  —  Oen.  xxxvii. 

2.  To  inquire  for;  to  ask  for;  to  solicit;  to  en- 
deavor to  find  or  gain  by  any  means. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from 

God. -Ps.  civ.  y 

He  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully 

Others,  tempting  hint,  sought  of  him  a  sign.  —  Luke  xi. 

3.  Seek  is  followed  sometimes  by  out  or  after.  To 
seek  out,  properly  implies  to  look  for  a  specific  thing 
among  a  number.  But  in  general,  the  use  of  out 
and  after  with  seek,  is  unnecessary  and  inelegant. 

To  seek  God,  his  name,  or  his  face  ;  in  Scripture,  to 
ask  for  his  favor,  direction,  and  assistance.  Ps. 
lxiii.  Ixxxiii. 

God  seeks  men,  when  he  fixes  his  love  on  them, 
and  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  reclaims  and  recovers  them  from  their  miser- 
able condition  as  sinners.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  Ps.  cxix. 
Luke  xv. 

To  seek  after  the  life,  or  soul ;  to  attempt  by  arts  or 
machinations  ;  or  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  ruin.    Ps. 

XXXV. 

To  seek  peace,  or  judgment ;  to  endeavor  to  promote 
it;  or  to  practice  it.     Ps.  xxxiv.     Is.  i. 

To  seek  an  altar,  temple,  or  habitation ;  to  frequent 
it,  to  resort  to  it  often.     2  Chron.  i.    Jlmos  v. 

To  seek  <mt  GodJs  works;  to  endeavor  to  understand 
them.     Ps.  cxi. 
SEEK,  v.  i.    To  make  search  or  inquiry  ;  to  endeavor 
to  make  discovery. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read.  — 13.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  endeavor. 

Ask  not  what  pains,  nut'  further  seek  to  know 

Their  process,  or  tlie  hems  ul   law  below.  Dryden.  ■ 

To  seek  after;  to  make  pursuit;  to  attempt  to  find 
or  take.     [See  No.  3,  supra.] 

To  seek  for  ;  to  endeavor  to  find.  Knolles. 

To  seek  to  ;  to  apply  to  ;  to  resort  to.     1  Kings  x. 
To  seek,  was  formerly  used  in  an  adverbial  man- 
ner, for  at  searching,  or  under  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing, as  the  result  of  ignorance  or. inexperience. 

Unpracticed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 

[This  phrase,  I  believe,  is  wholly  obsolete.] 
SEEK'ER,  71.     One  that  seeks;    an   inquirer;   as,  a 
seeker  of  truth. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  that  profess  no  determinate  re- 
ligion. Johnson. 
SEEK'ING,  7i.    Act  of  attempting  to  find  or  procure. 

Barter. 
SEEK'-SOR-RoW,  71.     [seek  and  sorrow.]     One  that 
contrives  to  give  himself  vexation.      [Little  used.] 
Sidney. 
SEEL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  sccller,  to  seal.] 

To  close  the  eyes  ;  a  term  of  falconry,  from  the 
practice  of  closing  the  eyes  of  a  wild  hawk. 

Bacon. 
SEEL,  ti.  i.     [Sax.  sylan,  to  give.     See  Sell.] 

To  lean  ;  to  incline  to  one  side.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 
SEEL,  j  71.     The  rollint;  or  agitation  of  a  ship  in 

SEEL'ING,  j      a  storm.     [Obs.]  Jlinsv>orth. 

SEEL,  71.     [Sax.  sal.] 

Time;  opportunity;  season;  in  respect  to  crops; 
as,  hav-sret.     [Local  in  England.]         Farm.  Encyc. 
SEEL'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  silly  manner.     [Obs.] 
SEEL'Y,  a.     [from  serf.]     Lucky;   fortunate.     [Obs.] 


2.  Silly ;  foolish  ;  simple.    [Obs.]     [Se 


Tus 


SEEM,  v.  t'.t  [G.  ziemen,  to  become,  to  be  fit  or  suita- 
ble ;  geziemen,  to  become,  to  beseem,  to  be  meet,  de- 
cent, seemly.  In  D.  zwecmen  is  to  be  like,  to  resem- 
ble, and  taamen  is  to  fit  or  suit,  to  become.  In  Dan. 
sSm  is  aseam,  and  sS  miner  signifies  to  hem,  and  also 
to  become,  to  beseem,  to  be  suitable,  decent,  or  seemly. 
This  is  certainly  the  G.  ziemen  ;  hence  we  see  that 
seam  and  seem  are  radically  the  same  word  ;  It.  sem- 
brare,  to  seem  ;  semlnauir,  like,  similar,  resembling; 
rassembrare,  to  resemble  ;  Sp.  semejar, to  belike  ;  Fr. 
sembler,  to  seem,  to  appear.  These  words  seem  to  be 
of  one  family,  having  for  their  radical  sense,  to  ex- 
tend to,  to  meet,  to  unite,  to  come  together,  or  to 
press  together.  If  so,  the  Dutch  taamen  leads  us  to 
the  oriental  roots,  He').  Ch.  and  Syr.  HOT,  damah,  to 


be  like ;  Eth. 


A£c» 


adam,  to  please,  to  suit ;   Ar. 


i)  adama,  to  add, 


agree, 


suit,  to 


conciliate,  to  confirm  concord.  Class  Dm,  No.  5 
and  7.  These  verbs  are  radically  one,  and  in  these. 
we  find  the  primary  sense  of  Adam  ;  likeness,  or 
form.] 

1.  To  appear ;  to  make  or  have  a  show  or  sem- 
blance. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  Ktm'sl.  Shak. 

All  seemed  well  pleased ;  ail  seemed,  hut  were  not  all.    Milton. 

2.  To  have  the  appearance  of  truth  or  fact ;  to  be 
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SEG 


lake.  Addison. 

SEEM,  v.  t.    To  become  ;  to  befit.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
SEEM'ED,  pp      Appeared  ;  befitted. 
SEEM'ER,  n.    One  that  carries  an  appearance  or  sem- 
blance. 





■  shall  i 


If  power  change  purpose,  what  > 

SEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Appearing  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance or  semblance,  whether  real  or  not. 
2.  a.     Specious  ;  as,  seeming  friendship. 
SEEM'ING,  n.     Appearance  ;  show  ;  semblance. 
2.  Fair  appearance. 

These  keep, 


Seeming  a 

■id  sav 

or  all  the  winter  long. 

Shot. 

3.  Opinion  o 

rliki 

lg  ;  favorable  opinion 

Nothing  m 

ar  to  their  seeming. 

Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  impregned 

With  reas 

ntoh 

r  seeming.     [06s.] 

Milton. 

SEEM'ING-LY, 

adv. 

In  appearance; 

in 

Show  ;    i 

semblance. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with.  Addison. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  disproportioned 
causes.  Atlerbury. 

SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.    Fair  appearance ;  plausibility. 

Digby. 
SEEM'LESS,  a.  Unseemly  ;  unfit ;  indecorous.  [06s.] 

Spenser. 
SEEM'LI-NESS,    n.      [from    seemly.]      Comeliness; 
grace  ;   fitness  ;   propriety  ;  decency  ;  decorum. 
When  seemliness  combines  with  portliness.  Camden. 

SEEM'LY,  a.  [G.  liemlich;  D.  taamelyk  ;  Dan.  s'dm- 
melig.] 

Becoming ;  fit ;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  pur- 
pose, or  character;  suitable. 

Suspense  of  ju'lirrwnt    ud  ...vrcise  of  charity  were  safer  and 
seemlier  t'oi    I'Ln.^i.ui    nun,  tii.ui   ill'     \i»{  ein.siin  <A   tin  se 
•      controversies.  Hooker. 

Honor  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

SEEM'LY,  adv.    In  a  decent  or  suitable  manner. 

Pope. 
SEEM'LY-HED,  n.     [See  Head  and  Hood.]    Comely 

or  decent  appearance.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SEEN,  pp.  of  See.     Beheld  ;  observed  ;  understood. 

2.  a.     Versed  ;  skilled. 

Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

SEER,  n.    [from  see.]    One  who  sees ;  as,  a  seer  of 

visions.  Spectator. 

2.  A  prophet ;  a  person  who  foresees  future  events. 
1  Sam.  ix. 
SEER'WOOD.       See  Sear,    and   Sear-Wood,   dry 

SEE'SAW,  n.     [Ou.  saw  and  saw,  or  sea  and  saw.] 

1.  A  vibratory  or  reciprocating  motion.         Pope. 

2.  A  play  among  children, 'in  which  they  sit  on 
each  end  of  a  board  and  move  alternately  up  and 
down  ;  a  board  adjusted  lor  this  purpose.     Halliwell. 

3.  A  term  in  whist  for  a  certain  mutual  action  of 
partners  in  support  of  each  other.  Hoyle. 

SEE'SAW,  ti.  i.  To  move  with  a  reciprocating  mo- 
tion ;"to  move  backward  and  forward,  or  upward 
and  downward.  Arbutlinot. 

SEETHE,  v.t.;  pret.  Seethed,  Sod;  pp.  Seethed, 
Sodden.  [Sax.  scathan,  srothno,  siithan  ;  D.  zieden; 
G.  suden;  Sw.  siuda;  Dan.  syder  ;  Gr.  (ecu,  contract- 
ed from  CiSoj;  Heb.  Til,  lo  seethe,  lo  boil,  to  swell,  to 
be  inflated.     Class  Sd,  No.  4.] 

To  boil ;  to  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquor; 
as,  to  seethe  flesh. 

Thou  shall  not  seet/tc  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  —  Ex.  xxiii. 

in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  to  be 
Spenser. 

[  This  word  is  rarely  used  in  tlie  common  concerns  of 
lifer] 
SEETH'ED,  pp.     Boiled  ;  decocted. 
SEETH'ER,  n.     A  boiler  ;  a  pot  for  boiling  things. 
SEETH'ING,  ppr.     Boiling  ;  decocting.         [Dryden. 
SEG,  7t.     Sedge.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SEG,  re.     A  castrated  bull.  North  of  England. 

SE-GAR',  n.     See  Cigar. 
SEG'GAR,  n.     A  cylindrical  case  of  fire-clay  in  which 

tine  stoneware  is  baked.     [See  Saooer.]  Ure. 

SEG-HOL',  (seg-6]',)  n.  A  Hebrew  vowel-point,  or 
short  vowel,  thus  :  v,  indicating  the  sound  of  the 
English  e  in  men.  M.  Stuart. 

PEG 'IK  J-LATE,  o.  Marked  with  a  seghol. 
SEG'MENT,  n.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  segmentum,  from  seco, 
tocuioff.  We  observe  here  the  Latin  has  seg,  for 
sec,  '.ike  the  It.  segare,  Sp.  se.gar,  and  like  the  Teu- 
tonic sagen,  zaagcn,  to  sain;  properly,  a  piece  cut 
off.] 

*  1.  In  geometry,  a  part  cut  off  from  a  figure  by  a  line 
or  plane  ;  particularly,  that  part  of  the  circle  contained 
between  a  chord  and  an  arc  of  that  circle,  orso  much 
of  the  circle  as  is  cut  on*  by  the  chord.  The  segment 
of  a  sphere,  is  a  part  cut  off  by  a  plane. 

Newton.     Hutton. 
2.  In  general,  a  part  cut  off  or  divided  ;   as,  the 
segments  of  a  calyx. 


SEETHE,  v.  i 


SEI 

SEG'NI-TODE,  j  "      rfmmT    „„,,    , 

SEG'NI-TY,        j  "•     Llrom  h-  s^w-J 

Sluggishness ;  dullness  ;  inactivity.    [JVot  used.] 
Diet. 

SEG'RE-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  segrego  ;  se,  from,  and  grcx, 

flock.]  !.*■•' 

To  separate  from  others  ;  to  set  apart.     Sherwood. 

SEG'RE-GATE,  a.     Separate  ;  select.     [Little  used.] 
Wolton. 
Segregate  polygamy,  (Polygatnia  segregata,  Linn. ;) 
a  mode  of  inflorescence,  when  several  florets  com- 
prehended within  an  anthodium,  or  a  common  calyx, 
are  furnished  also  with  proper  perianths.    Martyn. 

SEG'RE-Ga-TED,;>/>.    Separated;  parted  from  others. 

SEU'RE  GA-TINC,  ppr.     Separating. 

SEG-RE-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  Separation  from  others  ; 
a  parting.  Shale. 

SEID'LITZ  POWDERS,  n.  pi.  Powders  intended  to 
produce  the  same  effect  with  Seidlitz  water.  They 
are  composed  of  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
(Rochelle  stilt,)  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  usually  in 
a  paper  of  one  color,  and  tartaric  acid  in  a  paper  of 
another.  These  are  dissolved  separately  in  water, 
then  mixed,  and  taken  while  effervescing. 

Brande. 

SEID'LITZ  WA'TER,  n.  A  saline,  mineral  water 
from  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  often  taken  as  an  agreea- 
ble aperient.  It  contains  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda  with  carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

SElGN-EO'RI-AL,  (se-mVre-al,)  a.    [Fr.    SeeSEiGN- 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  ;  manorial. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers;  independent. 

Temple. 
SEIGN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  seigneur;  Jt.  signorc  ; 
Sp.  .i»r;  son,  setibor;  from  1 ,.  .-.tutor,  elder  ;  senex, 
old  ;  Ir.  sean.] 

A  lord  ;  the  lord  of  a  manor  ;  but  used  also  in  the 
south  of  Europe  as  a  title  of  honor.  The  sultan  of 
Turkey  is  called  the  grand  scitrnior. 
SElGN'IOR-AGE,  (seen'yur-aje,)  n.  A  royal  right  or 
prerogative  of  the  king  of  England,  by  which  he 
claims  an  allowance  of  gold  and  silver  brought  in 
the  mass  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  Brande. 

Seigniorage  is  used  in  common  language  to  signify 


SkIGN-Io'RI-AL,  a.    The  same  as  Seic.neurial. 
SeIGN'IOR-IZE,  (seen'yur-Ize,)  v.  U    To  lord  it  ovei 

[Little  used.]  Halifax. 

SElGN'IOR-Y,  (seen'yo-ry,)  n.     [Fr.  scigneurie.] 

1.  A  lordship  ;  a  manor.  Davies.    Encyc. 

2.  The  power  or  authority  of  a  lord  ;  dominion. 

O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  country,  but  what  r 


got  by  i 


I  upon  the  English. 


:;    Ar 


That  may  be  seized  ;  liable  to  be 


seigne  ;  L.  sagena  ;  Gr.  aayyvn.] 

A  large  net  for  catching  fish.  The  seines  used  for 
taking  shad  in  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  sweep 
jrearlv  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 

SElN'ER,  n.  A  fisher  with  a  seine  or  net.  [JVot  much 
used.]  Carew. 

SEIS-MOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  octouos.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  other  concussions.     Edin.  Phil.  Trans. 

Se'I-TY,  n.     [L.  se,  one's  self.] 

Something  peculiar  to  a  man's  self.     [Not  well  au- 

■   thorized.]  Taller. 

SEIZ'A-BLE, 
taken. 

SEIZE,  (seeze,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  saisir ;  Arm.  seisia  or  sesya ; 
probably  allied  to  assess,  and  to  sit,  set.  The  sense  is, 
to  fall  on,  to  throw  one's  self  on,  which  is  nearly  the 
primary  sense  of  set.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this 
word,  in  writers  on  law,  is  usually  written  seise; 
as  also  in  composition,  disseise,  disseisin,  redisseize. 
But  except  in  law,  it  is  usually  or  always  written 
seize.  It  is  desirable  that  the  orthography  should  be 
uniform.] 

1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on  ; 
or  to  gripe  or  grasp  suddenly.  The  tiger  rushes  from 
the  thicket  and  srr.rs  his  prey.  A  dog  seizes  an  ani- 
mal by  the  throat.  The  hawk  seizes  a  chicken  with 
his  claws.     The  officer  seizes  a  thief. 

2.  To  take  possession  by  force,  with  or  without 
right. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  scepter,  ami  pjrml  nut  David's  son.  Wilton. 

3.  To  invade  suddenly  ;  to  take  hold  of;  to  come 
upon  suddenly  ;  as,  a  fever  seizes  a  patient. 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  possession  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  le- 
gal authority.  The  sheriff  seized  the  debtor's  goods  ; 
the  whole  estate  was  seized  and  confiscated.  We 
say,  to  arrest  a  person,  to  seize  goods. 

5.  To  fasten ;  to  fix.  In  seamen's  language,  to 
fasten  two  ropes,  or  different  parts  of  one  rope,  to- 
gether with  a  cord.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  be  seized  of;  to  have  possession  ;  as,  a  griffin 
seized  of  his  prey.  A  B  was  seized  and  possessed  of 
the  manor  of  Dale.  Spenser. 

To  seize  on,  or  upon,  is  to  fall  on  and  grasp  ;  to  take 
hold  on  ;  to  take  possession.     .Matt.  xxi. 
SEIZ'JSD,  (seezd,)  pp.     Suddenly  caught  or  grasped  ; 


SEIZ'ER,  ji.    One  that  sei 
SEIZ'IN,  it.     [Fr.  saisine.] 

1.  In  law,  possession.  Seizin  is  of  two  sorts,  seizir. 
in  deed  or  fact,  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in  fact  or 
deed,  is  actual  or  corporal  possession  :  seizin  in  lam, 
is  when  something  is  done  which  the  law  accounts 
possession  or  seizin,  as  enrollment,  or  when  lands 
descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  on 
them.  In  this  case,  the  law  considers  the  heir  as 
seized  of  the  estate,  and  the  person  who  wrongfully 
enters  on  the  land  is  accounted  a  disseizor. 

Cowel.     Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession.  [JVot  used  except 
in  lato.] 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  possession.  Hale. 
Livery  of  seizin.     See  Livery. 

Primer  seizin.     See  Primer. 

SeIZ'ING,  ppr.  Falling  on  and  grasping  suddenly  ; 
laying  hold  on  suddenly  ;  taking  possession  by  force, 
or  taking  by  warrant  ,  fastening. 

SeIZ'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  taking  or  grasping  sud- 
denly. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  operation  of  fastening 
together  ropes  with  a  cord  ;  also,  the  cord  or  cords 
used  for  such,  fastening.  Mar.  Diet. 

SElZ'OR,  ti.     One  whtrseizes.  Wheaton. 

SeIZ'URE,  (seez'yur,)  77.  The  act  of  seizing ;  the 
act  of  laying  hold  on  suddenly  ;  as,  the  seizure  of  a 
thief. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession  by  force;  as,  the 
seizure  of  lands  or  goods  ;  the  seizure  of  a  town  by 
an  enemy  ;  the  seizure  of  a  throne  by  a  usurper. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  by  warrant ;  as,  the  seizure  of 
contraband  goods. 

4.  The  state  of  being  seized,  as  with  disease. 

Wilberforce. 

5.  The  thing  taken  or  seized.  Milton. 

6.  Gripe  ;  grasp  ;  possession. 

And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

7.  Catch  ;  a  catching. 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllabic,  to  plnv  upon 
it.  Walts. 

SE'JANT,  a.*  In  heraldry,  sitting,  like  a  cat  with  the 
fore  feet  straight ;  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast. 
Encyc. 
SE-JOIN',  v.  t.     To  separate.     [JVot  English.] 
SE-JO'GOUS,   a.     [L.   sejugis ;   sex,  six,  and  jugum, 
yoke.] 

In  botany,  a  sejugous  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf  having 
six  pairs  of  leaflets.  Martyn. 

SE-JUNC'TION,  71.  [L.  sejunctio ;  se,  from,  and 
jungo,  to  join.] 

The  act  of  disjointing;  a  disuniting;  separation. 
[Little  used.]  Pearson. 

SE-JUNG'I-BLE,   a.      [Supra.]      That    may   be   dis- 
jointed.    [Little  used.]  Pearson. 
SeKE,  for  Sick.     [Obs.]     [See  Sick.]  Chaucer. 
SE'KOS,  n.    [Gr.]     A  place  in  a  temple  in  which  pa- 

jrans  inclosed  the  images  of  their  deities. 
SE'LAH,  71.     [Heb.  n^D.]     In  the  Psalms,  a  word  sup- 
posed to  signify  silence  or  a  pause  in  the  musical  per- 
formance of  the  song.  Oesenius. 
SEL'EOUTH,  (-kooth,)  a.     [Sax.  sel,  scld,  rare,  and 
couth,  known.] 
Rarely  known  ;  unusual ;  uncommon.    [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
SEL'DOM,  (sel'dum,)  adv.      [Sax.  selden,  seldon;   D. 
zelden  ;  G.  selteu  ;    Dan.  srlsom,  scldsom  ;    Sw.  saltan, 
s'dllsan.      In    Danish,  selskab  (sel    and   shape)   is    a 
company,  fellowship,  or  club.     Sel  probably  signifies 
separate,  distinct,  coinciding  with  L.  solus.] 
Rarely  ;  not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  io  one.  Hoc%er. 

[Seld  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  obsolete.] 

SEL'DOM,  a.     Rare  ;  unfrequent.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 

SEL'DOM-NESS,  n.  Rareness  ;  infrequency  ;  un- 
commonness.  Hooker. 

SELD'-SHoWN,  (-shone,)  a.     [Sax.  seld  and  shown.] 
Rarelv  shown  or  exhibited.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

SE-LEei',  v.  t.  [L.  selcctus,  from  seligo ;  se,  from, 
and  lego,  to  pick,  cull,  or  gather.] 

To  choose  and  take  from  a  number;  to  take  by 
preference  from  among  oiliers  ;  to  pick  out ;  to  cull ; 
as,  to  select  the  best  authors  for  perusal ;  to  select  the 
most  interesting  and  virtuous  men  for  associates. 

SE-LEGT',  a.  Nicely  chosen  ;  taken  from  a  number 
by  preference  ;  choice  ;  whence,  preferable  ;  more 
valuable  or  excellent  than  others  ;  as,  a  body  of  se- 
lect troops  ;  a  select  company  or  society ;  a  library 
consisting  of  select  authors. 

SE-LECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Chosen  and  taken  by  prefer- 
ence from  among  it  number ;  picked  ;  culled 

SE-LECT'ED-LY,  ado.     With  care  and  selection. 
Haywood. 

SE-LECT'ING,  ppr.  Choosing  and  taking  from  a 
number;  picking  out;  culling. 

SE-LEC'TION,  (-shun,)  71.     [L.  selectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  and  taking  from  among  a 
number;  a  taking  front  another  by  preference. 

2.  A  number  of  things  selected  or  taken  from  oth- 
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SEL 

ers  by  preforence.  I  have  a  small  but  valuable  se- 
lection of  books. 

SE-LE€T'IVE,  o.  Selecting;  tending  to  select.  [Un- 
usual.] Fleming. 

SE-LEGT'MAN,  n.  [select  and  man.]  In  New  Eng- 
land, a  town  officer  chosen  annually  to  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  town,  provide  for  the  poor,  &c. 
The  number  is  usually  from  three  to  seven  in  each 
town,  and  these  constitute  a  kind  of  executive  au- 
thority. 

SE-LEeT'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  select  or  well 
chosen. 

SE-LECT'OR,  re.  [I,.]  One  that  selects  or  chooses 
from  among  a  number. 

SE-Le'NI-ATE,  re.     A  compound  of  selenic  acid  with 

SE-LEN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  selenium ;  as,  selenic 
acid,  which  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  sele- 
nium and  three  of  oxygen. 

SEL-EN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.      [selenium    and  L.  fero,  to 

Containing  selenium  ;  as,  scleniferous  ores. 

Graham. 
SE-LE'NI-OUS  ACID,  re.    An  acid  composed  of  one 

equivalent  of  selenium  and  two  of  oxygen. 
SEL'EN-ITE,  re.     [Gr.    ovAni/n-nj,  from    acXnvn,  the 
moon  ;  so  called  from  a  resemblance  in  luster  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  moon.] 

1.  The  variety  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  oc- 
curring in  transparent  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses. 

Dana, 

2.  A  compound  of  selenious  acid  with  a  base. 
SEL-E  NIT'IC,         I  a.     Pertaining   to   selenite ;   re- 
SEL-E-NIT'IC-AL,  (      sembling  it,  or  partaking  of  its 

nature  and  properties. 


with  a  brilliant  metallic  luster.  It  passes  into  vapor 
at  650°  Fahrenheit,  producing  the  odor  of  decaying 
horseradish.  Graham.     Brande. 

SE-LEN'IU-RET,  I  .      .     .  „      .  .  I  «.     A  compound 
SE-LEN'^RET,    1  (se-len  yu-ret>>  J       of      selenium 
with  some  other  element.  Dana. 

2.  A  mineral,  of  a  shining  lead-gray  color,  with  a 
granular  texture.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  seleni- 
um, silver,  and  copper. 

Cleaveland.     Phillips. 
SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'IC,         la.     [Infra.]      Belonging 
SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  (      to  selenography. 
SEL-E-NOG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  otAnvr,,  the  moon,  and 
ypai/xj,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  corre- 
sponding to  geography  in  respect  to  the  earth. 

Brande. 


selv;  G.  selbst ;  D.  telf.  I  know  not  the  primary 
sense  of  this  word  ;  most  probably  it  is  to  set  or 
unite,  or  to  separate  from  others.  See  Selvedoe.] 
1.  In  old  authors,  this  word  sometimes  signifies 
particular,  very,  or  same.  "Mud  on  tham  sylfan  gcare  ;  " 
in  that  same  year,  that  very  year.  Sax.  Chron.  A.  D. 
1052, 106J. 


I  that  self  n 

In  this  sense,  self  is  an  adjective,  and  is  now  ob- 
solete, except  when  followed  by  same  ;  as,  on  the 
self-same  day ;  the  selfsame  hour ;  the  self-same 
thing;   which  is  tautology.    .Matt,  viii. 

2.  In  present  usage,  self  is  united  to  certain  per- 
sonal pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives,  to  ex- 
press emphasis  or  distinction  ;  also  when  the  pro- 
noun is  used  reciprocally.  Thus,  for  emphasis,  I  my- 
self will  write  ;  I  will  examine  for  myself.  Thou 
thyself  shalt  go ;  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself.  You 
yourself  shall  write  ;  you  shall  see  for  yourself.  He 
himself  shall  write  ;  he  shall  examine  for  himself.  She 
herself  shall  write  ;  she  shall  examine  for  herself. 
The  child  itself  shall  be  carried  ;  it  shall  be  present 
itself. 

Reciprocally,  I  abhor  myself;  thou  enrichest  thy- 
self; lie  loves  himself;  she  admires  herself;  it  pleases 
itself;  we  value  ourselves;  ye  hurry  yourselves ;  they 
see  themselves.  I  did  not  hurt  him,  he  hurt  himself; 
he  did  not  hurt  me,  I  hurt  mijself. 

Except  when  added  to  pronouns  used  reciprocally, 
self  serves  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  or  to 
render  the  distinction  expressed  by  it  more  emphat- 
ical.  " I myself  will  decide,"  not  only  expresses  my 
determination  to  decide,  but  the  determination  that 
no  other  shall  decide. 

Himself ,  herself ,  tin  mselnes,  are  used  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  as  well  as  in  the  objective. 


3.  Self  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  noting  the 
individual  subject  to  his  own  contemplation  or  ac- 
tion, or  noting  identity  of  person.  Consciousness 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  lie  calls  self. 
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4.  It  also  signifies  personal  interest,  or  love  of  pri- 
vate interest ;  selfishness. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self—  furnishes  another  Ion!*  rank  of 

prejudices.  WaUs. 

Self  is  much  used  in  composition. 

SELF-A-BAS'£D,  (-a-baste',)  a.  [self  and  abase.] 
Humbled  by  conscious  guilt  or  shame. 

SELF-A-BaSE'MENT,  re.  Humiliation  or  abasement 
proceeding  from  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt, 
or  shame.  Milner. 

SELF-A-BaS'ING,  a.  Humbling  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  by  shame. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RENCE,  re.  The  abhorrence  of  one's 
self. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RING,  a.     Abhorring  one's  self. 

SELF-A-BOSE',re.  [self  and  abuse.)  The  abuse  of 
one's  own  person  or  powers.  Shah. 

SELF-A€-euS'£D,  a.  Accused  by  one's  own  con- 
science. 

SELF-AC-COS'ING,  a.  [self  and  accuse.]  Accusing 
one's  self;  as.  a  self-accusing  look.  Sidney. 

SELF'-AGT'ING,  a.     Acting  of  or  by  itself. 

SELF'-AGT'IVE,  a.     Acting  of  itself. 

SELF-AG-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [self  and  activity.]  Self- 
motion,  or  the  power  of  moving  one's  self  without 
foreign  aid.  Bentley. 

SELF-AD-JUST'ING,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's  self  or 
bv  itself. 

SELF-AD-MI-RA'TION,n.    Admiration  of  one's  self. 
Scott. 

SELF-AD-MTR'ING,  a.    Admiring  one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-AF-FAIRS',  re.  pi.  [self  and  affair.]  One's 
own  private  business.  Shak. 

SELF-AF-FRTGHT'ED,  (-frite'-,)  a.  [self  and  af- 
fright.]    Frightened  at  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-AG-GRAX!>T/'i:-MF,\'T  or  1  n.    The  aggrand- 

SELF-AG'GRAND-IZE-iMENT,  j  izement  or  ex- 
altation of  one's  self. 

SELF-AN-Nl'HI-LA-TED,  a.  Annihilated  by  one's 
self. 

SELF-AN-NI-HI-LA'TION,  n.   Annihilation  by  one's 

SELF-AP-PLAUSE',  (self-ap-plauz',)  re.    Applause  of 

one's  self. 
SELF-AP-PLV'ING,  a.     Applying  to  or  by  one's  self. 
SELF-AP-PROV'ING,  (-proov'ing,)a.    That  approves 

of  one's  own  conduct.  Pope. 

SELF-AS-SOM'£D,  a.    Assumed  by  one's  own  act 

or  without  authority.  Mitford. 

SELF-AS-SOR'£D,    (-ash-shurd',)    a.      Assured    by 

one's  self.  E.  Everett. 

SELF-AT-TRAGT'IVE,  a.    Attractive  by  one's  self. 
SELF-BAN'ISII-£D,  (-ban'isht,)  a.    [self  and  banish.] 

Exiled  voluntarily. 
SELF-BE-GOT'T£N,  a.     [self  and  beget.]     Begotten 


SELF'-BORN,  a.     [self  and  born.]     Born  or  produced 

by  one's  self. 
SELF-CEN'TER-£D,  1  a.      [self  and  center.]      Cen- 
SELF-CEN'TR£D,       (      tered  in  itself. 

The  earth  self-centered  .and  unmoved.  Drydcn. 

SELF-CEN'TER-ING,  I         rv,„,^;„„ ,,    „ic 

SELF-CEN'TRING,      j  "•    Centering  m  one's  self. 
SELF-CHAR'I-TY,  n.     [self  and  chariUj.]     Love  of 

one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-eOM-Mu'NI-€A-TIVE,  a.     [self  and  commu- 

Imparted  or  communicated  by  its  own  powers. 

SELF-CON-CEIT',   (-kon-seet',)  re.t    [self  and  c'on- 

cui.]     A  high  opinion  of  one's  self;  vanity. 

SELF-CON-CEIT'ED,  a.  Vain  ;  having  a  high  or 
overweening  opinion  of  one's  own  person  or  merits. 
L'Estrange. 

SELF-eON-CKlT'ED-NESS,  re.  Vanity  ;  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  one's  own  person  or  accomplish- 

SELF-CON-DEM-NA'TION,  re.  Condemnation  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

SELF-€ON-DE.Vi'N(NG,  a.     Condemning  one's  self. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENCE,n.  [self  ami  confidence.]  Con- 
fidence in  one's  own  judgment  or  ability  ;  reliance 
on  one's  own  opinion  or  powers,  without  other  aid. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENT,  a.  Confident  of  one's  own 
strength  or  powers;  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
one's  own  judgment,  or  the  competence  of  one's 
own  powers,  without  other  aid. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENT-LY,  ado.  With  self-confidence. 

SELF-CO  N-FlD'ING,  a.  Confiding  in  one's  own 
judgment  or  powers,  without  the  aid  of  others. 

Pope. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [self  and  conscious.] 
Conscious  in  one's  self.  Dryden. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUS-NESS,  n.  Consciousness  within 
one's  self.  Locke. 

SELF-eON-SID'ER-ING,    a.       [self   and    consider.] 
Considering  in  one's  own  mind  ;  deliberating. 
Pajie. 

SELF-eON-St'M'.ED,  a.     Consumed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-CON-SOM'ING,  a.  [self  and  consume.]  That 
consumes  itself.  Pope. 

SELF-CON-TRA-UrC'TION,  n      [self  and  contradic- 
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Store.]  The  act  of  contradicting  itself;  repugnancy 
in  terms.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  is 
a  self-contradiction  ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  contradicts  the  other. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DICT'O-RY,  a.  Contradk  ling  it- 
self. Srectator. 

SELF-CON-VieT'ED,  a.  [self  and  conv.ct.]  Con- 
victed by  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge,  or 
avowal. 

SELF-CON-VIC'TION,  re.  Convicr'on  proceeding 
from  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge,  or  con- 
fession. Swift. 

SELF-CRE-XT'ED,  a.  Created  by  one's  self;  not 
formed  or  constituted  by  another.  Milner. 

SELF-DE-CElT',  (-seet',)  re.  [self  and  deceit.]  De- 
ception respecting  one's  self,  or  that  originates  from 
one's  own  mistake  ;  self-deception.  Spectator. 

SELF-DE-CeIV'£D,  a.  [self  and  deccioe.]  De- 
ceived of  misled  respecting  one's  self  by  one's  own 
mistake  or  error. 

SELF-DE-CEIV'ING,  a.     Deceiving  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-CEP'TION,  re.  [Supra.]  Deception  con- 
cerning one's  self,  proceeding  from  one's  own  mis 
take. 

SELF-DE-FENSE',  (self-de-fens',)  re.  [self  and  de- 
fense.] The  act  of  defending  one's  own  person, 
property,  or  reputation.  A  man  may  be  justifiable  in 
killing  another  in  self-defense. 

SELF-DE-FENS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  defend  one's 
self. 

SELF-DE-LU'SION,  (-zhun,)  re.     [self  and  delusion.] 
The  delusion  of  one's  self,  or  respecting  one's  self. 
South. 

SELF-DE-NI'AL,  re.  [self  and  denial.]  The  denial 
of  one's  self;  the  forbearing  to  gratify  one's  own 
appetites  or  desires.  South. 

SELF-DE-NY'ING,  a.  Denying  one's  self;  forbear- 
ing to  indulge  one's  own  appetites  or  desires. 

SELF-DE-NY'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  self-denying  man- 
ner. 

SELF-DE-PEND'ENT,  I  a.    Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-PEND'ING,   j  Scott. 

SELF-DER-E-LIC'TION,  re.     Desertion  of  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'£D,  a.     Destroyed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'ER,  re.  One  who  destroys  him- 
self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'ING,  a.     Destroying  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-STRUC'TION,  re.  [self  and  destruction.] 
The  destruction  of  one's  self;  voluntary  destruc- 
tion. 

SELF-DE-STRUC'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-TERJUN-A'TION,  re.  [self  and  determ- 
ination.] Determination  by  one's  own  mind  ;  or  de- 
termination by  its  own  powers,  without  extraneous 
impulse  or  influence. 

SELF-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  a.  Determining  by  or  of 
itself;  determining  or  deciding  without  extraneous 
power  or  influence  ;  as,  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will. 

SELF-DE-VIS'ED,  a.    Devised  by  one's  self. 

Baxter. 

SELF-DE-VoT'ED,  a.  [self  and  devote.]  Devoted 
in  person,  or  voluntarily  devoted  in  person. 

SELF-DE-VoTE'MENT,  re.  The  devoting  of  one's 
person  and  services  voluntarily  to  any  difficult  or 
hazardous  employment.  Memoirs  of  Buchanan. 

SELF-DE-VoT'ING,  a.    Devoting  one's  self. 

E.  Everett. 

SELF-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.  [self  and  devour.]  De- 
vouring one's  self  or  itst'f.  Denham. 

SELF-DIF-FO'SIVE,  a.     [self  and  diffusive.]      Hav- 


power 


ih  in.-ii    itself;   that  lilllilM'.  I 
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SELF-DOOM'£D,  a.     Doomed  by  one's  self.  More. 

SELF-DUB'B£D,  a.     Dubbed  by  one's  self.  Irving. 

SELF-ED'U.-€a-TED,  a.  Educated  by  one's  own 
efforts. 

PF.LF-E-LEGT'ED,  a.     Elected  by  himself. 

SELF-E-LEGT'IVE.a.  Havingthe  right  toelectone's 
self,  or,  as  a  body,  of  electing  its  own  members. 

Jefferson. 

SELF-EN-JO  Y'MENT,  re.  [self  and  enjoyment.]  In- 
ternal satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

SELF-ES-TEEM',  re.  [*c//and  esteem.]  The  esteem 
oi  good  opinion  of  one's  self.  Milton. 

SELF-ES-TI-Ma'TION,  re.  The  esteem  or  good 
opinion  of  one's  self.  Milner. 

SELF-EV'l-DENCE,  re.  [self  and  evidence.]  Evi- 
dence or  certainty  resulting  from  a  proposition  with- 
out proof;  evidence  that  ideas  offer  to  the  mind  upon 
hare  statement.  Locke. 

SELF-EVIDENT,  a.  Evident  without  proof  or  rea- 
soning; that  produces  certainty  or  clear  conviction 
upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind ;  as,  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  or  truth.  That  two  and  three  make 
five,  is  self-evident. 

SELF-EV'I-DENT-LY,  ado.    By  means  of  self-evi 

SELF-EX-ALT-A'TION,  (-egz-,)  re.  The  exaltation  of 

one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-EX-ALT'ING,  (-egz-,)  a.     Exalting  one's  self. 

SELF-EX-AAl-IN-A'TION,  (-egz-,)  re.  [self  and  ex- 
amination.]    An  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one's 
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own  state,  conduct,  and  motives,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  religious  affections  and  duties.  South. 

SELF-EX-CUS'ING.  a.     Excusing  one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-EX-IST'ENCE,  n.     [self  and    existence.]    In- 
herent existence ;  the  existence  possessed  by  virtue 
of  a  being's  own  nature,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause ;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
Blackmore. 

SELF-EX-IST'ENT,  (-egz-,)  a.  Existing  by  its  own 
nature  or  essence,  independent  of  any  other  cause. 
God  i-  the  only  self- existent  being. 

SELF-EX-ULT'ING,  (-egz-,)  a.  Exulting  in  one's  self. 

SELF'-FED,  a.    Fed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-FLAT'TER-ING,  a,  [self  and  flatter.]  Flat- 
tering one's  self. 

SELF-FLAT'TER-Y,  n.     Flattery  of  one's  self. 

SELF-GLO'RI-OUS,  a.  [self  and  glorious.]  Spring- 
ing from  vain-glory  or  vanity  ;  vain  ;  boastful. 

Dryden. 

SELF-G0VERN-J2D,  (-guv'ernd,)  a.  Governed  by 
one's  self.  Coleridge. 

SELF-GOV'ERN-MENT,  n.  The  government  of 
one's  self. 

SELF-GRAT-LT-LA'TION,  n.  Gratulation  of  one's 
self.  E.  Everett. 

SELF-HaRM'ING,  a.  [self  and  harm.]  Injuring  or 
hurting  one's  self  or  itself.  Sharp. 

SELF'-HEAL,  n.     [self  and  heal]     A   plant  of  the 
:  Prunella,  and  another  of  the  genus  Sanicula. 
Fam  of  Plants. 

SELF-HEAL'ING,  a.  Having  the  power  or  property 
of  healing  itself.  The  self-healing  power  of  living 
animals  and  vegetables  is  a  property  as  wonderful 
as  it  is  indicative  of  divine  goodness. 

SELF-HOM'I-CIDE,  n.  [self  and  homicide.]  The 
killing  one's  self ;  suicide.  Hakewill. 

SELF-1'DOL-IZ-.ED,  a.    Idolized  by  one's  self. 

Cowper. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANCE,  n.  Ignorance  of  one's  own 
character.  Ch.  Spectator. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANT,  a.    Ignorant  of  one's  self. 

SELF-IM'MO-La-TING,  a.    Immolating  one's  self. 

SELF-IM-PXRT'ING,  a.  [self  and  impart.]  Impart- 
ing bj  its  own  powers  and  will.  Jforris. 

SELF-IM-POS'TU.RE,  n.  [self  and  imposture.]  Im- 
posture practiced  on  one's  self.  South. 

SELF-IN-FLI€T'ED,  a.     Inflicted  by  one's  self. 

SELF-IN-SUF-FI"OIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.  Insuf- 
ficiency of  one's  self. 

SELF-IN'TER-EST,  n.  [self  and  interest]  Private 
interest;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

SELF-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Having  self-interest; 
particularly  concerned  for  one's  self. 

PELF-IN-VTT'ED,  a.     Invited  by  one's  self. 

sl;l.l'-jrii;';MXi;,  n.     .!>..!  on c 's  self. 

SELF-JUST'I-FI-ER,  n.  One  who  excuses  or  justi- 
fies himself.  J.  M.  Mason. 

SELF-KIN'DLED,  a.  [self  and  kindled.]  Kindled  of 
itself,  or  without  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

Dryde 

SELF-KNOWING,  a.  [self  and  know.]  Knowing  of 
itself,  or  without  communication  from  another. 

SELF-KNOWL'EDGE,  n.  The  knowledge  of  one's 
own  real  character,  abilities,  worth,  or  demerit. 

SELF'-LOATH-ING,  a.     Loathing  one's  self. 

SELF-LOVE',  (-luv',)  n.t  [self  and  love.]  The  love 
of  one's  own  person  or  happiness. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul.  Pope. 

SELF-LOVING,  a.    Loving  one's  self.         Walton, 

SELF-LO'MIN-OUS,  a.  Possessing  in  itself  the 
property  of  emitting  light.  Brewster. 

SELF'-MaDE,  a.     Made  by  one's  self. 

SELF'MET-^JL,  n.   [self  and  metal.]    The  same  metal. 

SELF-Mo'TION,  n.  [self  and  motion.]  Motion  given 
by  inherent  powers,  without  external  impulse  ;  spon- 
taneous motion. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion.  Cheyne. 

SELF-MOVED,  (-moovd',)  a.  Moved  by  inherent 
power  without  the  aid  of  external  impulse.     Pope. 

SELF-MOVING,  a.  Moving  or  exciting  to  action  by 
inherent  power,  without  the  impulse  of  another  body 
or  extraneous  influence.  Pope. 

SELF-MUR'DER,  n.  [self  and  murder.]  The  mur- 
der of  one's  self;  suicide. 

SELF-MUR'DER-ER,  n.  One  who  voluntarily  de- 
stroys his  own  life. 

SELF-NEG-LEeT'ING,  n.  [self  and  neglect]  A 
neglecting  of  one's  self. 

Self-love  is  not  60  great  a  sin  as  self-neglecting.  Shah. 

SELF-O-PIN'ION,  (-o-pin'yun,)  n.  [self  ani  opinion.] 
One's  own  opinion.  Collier.     Prior. 

SELF-0-PIN'ION-£D,o.  Valuing  one's  own  opinion 
highly. 

SELF-PaR-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  [self  and  partiality.]  That 
partiality  by  which  a  man  overrates  his  own  worth 
when  compared  with  others.  Karnes. 

SELF-PLEAS'ING,  n.  [self  and  please.]  Pleasing 
•  in. ''s  :-■<  II  ,  "i;il  living  one's  own  wishes.       Bacon. 

SELF-POS-SES'SION,  n.  The  possession  of  one's 
powers  ;  calmness  ;  self-command. 
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SELF-PRAISE',  c-praze',)  n.  [self  and  praise.]  The 
praise  of  one's  self;  self-applause.  Broomt. 

SELF-PREF'ER-ENCE,  n.  [self  and  preference.]  The 
preference  of  one's  self  to  others, 


The  preservation  of  one's  self  from 

injury.  Milton. 

SELF-PRE-SERVING,  a.    Preserving  one's  self. 

SELF-PROP'A-GA-TING,  a.  Propagating  by  itself 
or  himself.  E.  Everett. 

SELF-REG'IS-TER-ING,  a.  That  registers  itself,  as 
a  thermometer  which  marks  the  extreme  points  of 
its  range  within  a  given  time.  Francis. 

SELF-REG'3-LA-TED,  a.     Regulated  by  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-Ll'ANCE,    n.     Reliance  on    one's    own 

SELF-RE-LVING,  a.     Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LEN-CY,  n.  [self  and  repcllency.)  The 
inherent  power  of  repulsion  in  a  body.  Black. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LING,  a.  [self  and  repel.]  Repelling 
by  its  own  inherent  power. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'£D,(-re-procht',)  a.  Reproached 
by  one's  own  conscience. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING,  a.    Reproaching  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING-LY,  adv.  By  reproaching 
one's  self. 

SELF-RE-PROV£D,  a,  [self  and  reprove.]  Re- 
proved bv  consciousness  or  one's  own  sense  of  guilt. 

SELF-RE-PROVING,  a.     Reproving  by  conscious- 

SELFlRE-PROVING,  n.    The  act  of  reproving  by  a 

SELF-RE-PULS'IVE,  a.'   Repulsive  by  one's  self. ' 

SELF-RE-STRaIN'£D,  a.  [self  and  restrain.]  Re- 
strained by  itself,  or  by  one's  own  power  or  will ; 
not  controlled  by  external  force  or  authority. 

Dryden. 

SELF-RE-STRAIN'ING,  a.  Restraining  or  controll- 
ing itself. 

SELF-RE-STRaINT',  n.    A  restraint  over  one's  self. 

SELF-RIGHT'EOUS,   a.     Righteous  in  one's  own 

SELF-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS,  n.     Reliance  on  one's 

own  righteousness. 
SELF-RfJ'IN-£D,  a.     Ruined  by  one's  own  conduct. 
SELF-SA€'RI-FIC-ING,    (-sak're-flz-,)   a.    Yielding 

up  one's  own    interest,  feelings,  &c. ;    sacrificing 

one's  self.  Channing. 

SELF'-SAME,  o.     [self  and  same.]    Numerically  the 

same  ;  the  very  same  ;  identical.  Scripture. 

SELF-SAT'IS-FI-M),  a.     Satisfied  with  one's  self. 

SELF-SAT'IS-Ff-ING,  a.      Giving    satisfaction"  to 

one's  self. 
SELF'-SEEK-ER,  n.    One  who  seeks  only  his  own 

interest. 
SELF'-SEEK-ING,  a.    |>?/and  seek.]    Seeking  one's 

own  interest  or  happiness  ;  selfish.  Jirbuthnot 

SELF-SLAUGH'TER,    (self-slaw'ter,)  n.      [self  and 


SELF-SPUR'RING,  a.     Inciting  one's  self. 

SELF-SUB-Du'£D,  a.  [self  and  subdue.]  Subdued 
by  one's  own  power  or  means.  Shak. 

SELF-SUB-VERS'IVE,  a.  Overturning  or  subvert- 
ing itself.  J.  P.  Smitk. 

SELF-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-suf-fish'en-se,)  n.  [self 
and  sufficiency.]  An  overw-eening  opinion  of  one's 
own  strength  or  worth ;  excessive  confidence  in 
one's  own  competence  or  sufficiency.  Dryden. 

SELF-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.  Having  full 
confidence  in  one's  own  strength,  abilities,  or  en- 
dowments ;  whence,  haughty;  overbearing.     Watts. 

SELF-SUS-PEND'ED,  a.  Suspended  by  one's  self; 
balanced.  Southcy. 

SELF-SUS-PI"CIOUS,  (-sus-pish'us,)  a.  Suspicious 
of  one's  self.  Baxter. 

SELF-SUS-TAIN'£D,  a.     Sustained  by  one's  self. 

SELF'-TAUGHT,  a.     Taught  by  one's  self. 

E.  Everett 

SELF-TOR-MENT'ING,  a.  [self  and  torment]  Tor- 
menting one's  self;  as,  self-tormenting  sin. 

Crashaw. 

SELF-TOR-MENT'OR,  n.    One  who  torments  him- 


elf. 


SELF-UP-BRaID'ING,  a.     Reproaching  one's  self 

SELF-VAL'lI-ING,  a.     Esteeming  one's  self. 

Parncll. 

SELF-VI'O-LENCE,  n.    Violence  to  one's  self. 

SELF-WILL',  n.  [self  and  mil.]  One's  own  will ; 
obstinacy. 

SELF-WILL'£D,  a.  Governed  by  one's  own  will ; 
not  yielding  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others;  not  ac- 
commodating or  compliant  ;  obstinate. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP,  n.     The  idolizing  of  one's  self. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP-ER,  n.    One  who  idolizes  himself. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP-ING,  a.     Worshiping  one's  self. 
Coleridge. 

SELF-WRONG',  (se)f-rong',)  n.  [self  and  wrong.] 
Wrong  done  by  a  person  to  himself.  Shak. 

SELF'ISH,  a.     Regarding  one's  own  interest  chiefly 
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or  solely ;  influenced  in  actions  by  a  view  to  private 
advantage.  Spectator. 

SELF'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with  regard 
to  private  interest  only  or  chiefly.  Pope. 

SELF'ISH-NESS,  n.\  The  exclusive  regard  of  a  per- 
son to  his  own  interest  or  happiness ;  or  that  supreme 
self-love  or  self-preference  which  leads  a  person,  in 
his  actions,  to  direct  his  purposes  to  the  advancement 
of  his  own  interest,  power,  or  happiness,  without 
regarding  the  interest  of  others.  Selfishness,  in  its 
worst  or  unqualified  sense,  is  the  very  essence  of 
human  depravity,  and  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
Benevolence,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  divine 
character.  As  God  is  love,  so  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  selishness. 

utterly  at  variance  with  the  happiness  of  him 
ndeinned  by  self  love. 


SELF'LESS,  a.     Having  no  regard  to  self.    Colcrid<re. 
SELF'NESS,  n.     Self-love ;  selfishness.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Sidney. 
SEL'ION,  (sel'yun,)  n.  A  ridge  of  land.  [Local] 
SELL,  for  Self  ;  and  SELLS,  for  Selves.  [ScoU 
SELL,  n.     [Fr.  selle ;  h.  sella.]  [B.  Jonson 

A  saddle,  and  a  throne.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

SELL,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Sold.  [Sax.  selan,  sellan, 
sylan,  or  syllan,  to  give,  grant,  yield,  assign,  or  sell ; 
syllan  to  bote,  to  give  in  compensation,  Jo  give  to  boot; 
Sw.  sdlia  ;  Ice.  sella ;  Dan.  s&lger :  Basque,  saldu. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  deliver,  send,  or  transfer,  or 
to  put  off.  The  sense  of  sell,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  is  wholly  derivative;  as  we  see  by  the 
Saxon  phrases  syllan  to  agenne,  to  give  for  one's  own  ; 
syllan  to  gyfe,  to  bestow  "for  a  gift ;  to  bestow  or  con- 
fer gratis.] 

1.  To  transfer  property  or  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession  to  another,  for  an  equivalent  in  money. 
It  is  correlative  to  Buy,  as  one  party  buys  what  the 
other  sells.  It  is  distinguished  from  Exchange  or 
Barter,  in  which  one  commodity  is  given  for  an- 
other ;  whereas  in  selling  the  consideration  is  money, 
or  its  representative  in  current  notes.  To  this  dis- 
tinction there  may  be  exceptions.  "  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  But  this 
is  unusual.  "  Let  us  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  ; 
and  they  sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver."  Gen. 
xxxvii.  Among  the  Hebrews,  parents  had  power  to 
sell  their  children. 

2.  To  betray  ;  to  deliver  or  surrender  for  money  or 
a  reward  ;  as,  to  sell  one's  country. 

3.  To  yield  or  give  for  a  consideration.  The  troops 
fought  like  lions,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly  ;  that  is, 
they  yielded  their  lives,  but  first  destroyed  many, 
which  made  it  a  dear  purchase  for  their  enemies. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  give  up  to  be  harassed  and  made 
slaves. 

He  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  —  Judges  ii. 

5.  To  part  with ;  to  renounce  or  forsake. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 
To  sell  one's  self  to  do  evil ;  to  give  up  one's  self  to 
be  the  slave  of  sin,  and  to  work  wickedness  without 
restraint.     1  Kings  xxi.    2  Kings  vii. 

SELL,  v.  i.     To  have  commerce  ;  to  practice  selling. 
2.  To  be  sold.     Corn  sells  at  a  good  price.      [Shak. 

SEL'LEN-DER,  j  n.  Askm  disease  in  a  horse's  hough 

SEL'LAN-DER,  (  or  pastern,  owing  to  a  want  of 
cleanliness.  Gardner. 

SELL'ER,  n.     The  person  that  sells  ;  a  vender. 

SELL'ING,  ppr.     Transferring  the  property  of  a  thing 
for  a  price  or  equivalent  in  money. 
2.  Betraying  for  money. 

SELT'ZER  WA'TER,  n.  A  mineral  water,  from 
Seltzer,  in  Germany,  containing  much  free  carbonic 
acid.  Brande. 

SEL'  VAGE,  n.     The  same  as  Selvedge. 

SEL-VA-GEE',  n.  A  kind  of  skein  of  rope-yarns, 
wound  round  with  yarns  or  marline,  used  for  stop- 
pers, straps,  &c.        '  Totten. 

SELVEDGE,  n.  [D.  zelf-kant,  self-border;  G.  sahl- 
leiste,  hall-list.  The  first  syllable  appears  to  be  self, 
and  the  last  is  edge.] 

The  edge  of  cloth,  where  it  is  closed  by  complicat- 
ing the  threads  ;  a  woven  border,  or  border  of  close 
work.    Exod.  xxvii. 

SELVEDG-ED,  a.     Haying  a  selvedge. 

SELVES,  pi.  of  Self. 

SEM'A-PHORE,  n.     [Gr.  o-r//<a,  a  sign,  and  fopeco,  to 
bear.] 
A  telegraph. 

SEM-A-PHOK'ie.  a.    Telegraphic. 

SEM-A-PHOR'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a  tele- 
graph. 

SEM'BLA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Like  ;  similar ;  resembling. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SEM'BLA-BLY,  adv.     In  like  manner.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SEM'BLANCE,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  sembianza ;  Sp.  semeja 
and  semejanza;  from  the  root  of  similar.] 

1.  Likeness;  resemblance;  actual  similitude;  as, 
the  sc7iiblance  of  worth  ;  semblance  of  virtue. 

The  semblances  and  imitations  of  sheila.  Woodward. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  figure;  form. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'See  Pictorial  JUttslratii, 
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how ;  figure  ;  resemblance.    [JVY> 


SEM'BLANT,  a.     Like  ;  resembling.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Prior. 
SEM'BLA-TIVE,  a.     Resembling;  fit;  suitable;  ac- 
cording to. 

An-.l  all  is  sejnblative  a  woman's  part.     {Not  in  use.]      Sliak. 
BEM'ULE,  (sem'bl,)  v.  t.    [Fr.  semblcr.] 

To  imitate  ;  to  represent  or  to  make  similar. 
Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  lair  efl'ect.     [Not  in  use.] 

BE-MEI-OT'ie,«.     [Gr.  trrmetov,  a  sign.] 

Relating  to  the  signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases.  [See 
Semiotic.]  Brande. 

SE'MEJV,  n.     [L.l     Seed,  particularly  of  animals. 
SE-MES'TER,  n.     [L.  scmcst.ns,  .w.c,'six,  and  mensis, 

month.] 

A  period  or  term  of  six  months.     Gcr.  Universities. 
SEM'I,   [L.  semi,,  Gr.  i'jjji,]   in  composition,  signifies 

half. 
SEM'l-A-CID'I-FI-ED,  a.  or  pp.   Half  acidified.    [See 

AciDIFY.] 

SEM'1-AM-PLEX'I-€AUL,  a.  [L.  semi,  amplezus,  or 
ampleclor,  to  embrace,  and  caulis,  stem.] 

Partially  amplexicaul.     In  botany,  embracing  the 
stem  half  around,  as  a  leaf.  Martyn. 

SE.M'I-AN'NU-AL,  (-an'yu-al,)  a.  [semi  and  annual.] 
Half  yearly. 

SEM'I-AN'NU-AL-LY,  arlv.    Every  half  year. 

SEM'I-AN'NU-LAR,  a.    [L.  semi  and  annulus,  a  ring.] 
Having  the  figure  of  a  half  circle ;  that  is,  half  round. 
drew. 

SEM'I-AP'ER-TIJRE,  n.  [semi  and  aperture.]  The 
half  of  an  aperture. 

SEM'I-A'Rl-AN,  /i.  [See  Arian.]  In  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Snui-Mriuns  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians, 
who  in  appearance  condemned  the  errors  of  Arius, 
but  acquiesced  in  some  of  his  principles,  disguising 
them  under  more  moderate  terms.  They  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  that  is,  of  the  same  substance,  but  admitted 
him  to  be  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege.  Encyc. 

SEM'I-A'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  lo  Semi-Arianism. 

SEM'I-A'RI-AN-ISM,  7i.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of 
the  Semi-Arians.  Encyc. 

SE\I'I-BAR-IlA'RI-AN,«.  [semi  and  barbarian.]  Half 
savage  ;  partially  civilized.  Mitford. 

SEM'I-BREVE,  n.  [semi  and  breve  ;  formerly  written 
Semidref.]  In  music,  a  note  of  half  the  duration  or 
time  of  the  breve,  a  note  now  rarely  used.  The  sem- 
ibreve  is  the  longest  note  now  in'  general  use,  and 
the  measure-note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated. 
It  contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  four  crotchets, 
eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two 
dcniiseiniquavers. 

SEM'I-eAL-CIN'ED  or  SEM'I-€AL'CIN-ED,  a. 
[semi  and  calcine]  Half  calcined  ;  as,  semi-calcined 
iron.  Kirwan. 

SE.M'I-CAS'TRaTE,  v.  L  To  deprive  of  one  testi- 
cle. 

SEM'I-CAS-TRA'TION,  n.  Half  castration  ;  depri- 
vation of  one  testicle.  Brown. 

SE.M'I-eHA-OT'ie,  o.     Partially  chaotic. 

Hitchcock. 

SEM'I-CHo'RUS,  7i.  A  short  chorus  performed  by  a 
few  singers. 

SEM'I-eHKIS'TIAX-tZ-ED,  a.    Half  Christianized. 

SEM'I-CIR-€LE,  (-sur-kl,)  n.*[scmi  and  circle.]    The 
half  of  a  circle  ;  the  part  of  a  circle  comprehended 
between  its  diameter  and  half  uf  its  circumference. 
Hulton. 
2.  Anv  body  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

SEM'I-CIR-t  LED,  (-sur-kld,)  )  a.    Having  the  form  of 

SEM-l-CIR'eU-LAli,  j      a  half  circle. 

[Semicircular  is  generally  used.]         [Mdison. 

SEM'l-ClR-€UM'FER-ENCE,  71.  Half  the  circum- 
ference. 

SE.M'I-€5-L0N,  71.  [semi  and  colon.]  In  grammar 
and  punctuation,  the  point  [;]  the  mark  of  a  pause 
to  be  observed  in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less  dura- 
tion than  the  colon,  douhlo  the  duration  of  the  com- 
ma, or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.  It  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  conjunct  members  of  a  sentence. 

Encyc. 

SEM'I-COL-UMN,  (kol-lum,)  n.    A  half  column. 

SEM'l-CO-LUM'NAR,  a.  [semi  and  columnar.]  Like 
a  half  column  ;  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the 
other ;  a  term  of  botany,  applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  peti- 
ole. Martyn. 

SE.M'I-eOM-PACT',  a.  [semi  and  compact.]  Half 
compact,  hnporfcrt.lv  indurated.  Kirwan. 

SEM<i-eiUJS-T.V('l<;oiTS,(-shus,)<z.  [semi  and  crus- 
taceous.]     Half  crustaceous.  JVat.  Hist. 

SEM'1-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.  Imperfectly  crystal- 
lized. Hitchcock. 

SE.M'l-eO'liie-AL,  a.  The  semi-cubical  parabola,  in 
geometry,  is  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cubes 
of  the  ordinotes  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  abscissas.  HuUon. 

SEM-l-CO'Pl-UM,  71.     [Gr.  fiputs<ra\in,..] 

.  half  bath,  or  one  that  covers  only  the  lower  ex- 


tremities : 


nps. 
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SE.M'I-CYL-IN'DRie,  j  a.     [semi  ana   cylindric] 

SEM'l-CYL-IN'DRIC-AL,  j      Half  cylindrical.     Lee. 

SEM'I-DE-IST'IC-AL,  a.  Half  deistical ;  bordering 
on  deism.  S.  Miller. 

SEM'I-IiI-AM'E-TER,  71.  [semi  and  diameter.]  Half 
the  diameter ;  a  right  line,  or  the  length  of  a  right 
line,  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  sphere,  or 
other  curved  figure,  to  its  circumference  or  periphery  ; 
a  radius.  Encyc. 

SEM'I-DI-A-PA'SON,  71.  [semi  and  diapason.]  In 
music,  an  imperfect  octave,  or  an  octave  diminished 
by  a  lesser  semitone.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-Dl-A-PEN'TE,  71.   In  music,  an  imperfect  fifth. 
Busby. 

SEM'I-DI-APH-A-NE'I-TY,  n.  [See  Semi-diapha- 
nous.] Half  or  iinpeifect  transparency.  [Little 
used.]  Boyle. 

[Instead  of  this,  Tran-sluce:»cy  is  now  used.] 

SEIU'I-DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.      [semi  and  diaphanous.] 

Half  or  imperfectly  transparent.  Woodward. 

[Instead  of  this,  Translucent  is  now  used.] 

SEIVl'I-DI-A-TES'SA-RON,   71.      [seyni   and    diatessa- 
ro7i.]     In  music,  an  imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 
Hutton. 

SEM-I-DI'T5NE,  71.     [.semi  and  It.  ditono.] 

In  music,  a  lesser  third,  having  its  terms  as  6  to  5 ; 
a  hemiditone.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-DOUB-LE,  (-dub'l,)  71.  [semi  and  double.]  In 
the  Romish  breviary,  an  otlice  or  feast  celebrated  with 
less  solemnity  than  the  double  ones,  but  with  more 
than  the  single  ones.  Bailey. 

SEM'I-FLo-RET,  71.  [semi  and  floret.]  [Obs.]  [See 
Semifloscule.1 

SEM-I-FLOS'CULE,  71.  [semi  and  floscule.]  A  flos- 
cule  whose  corol  consists  of  a  single  ligule,  i.  e.,  a 
single  strap-shaped  petal  ,  as  the  florets  of  Leontodon 
Taraxacum,  or  dandelion. 

SEM'I-FLOS'CU-LOUS,  a.  [semi  and  L.  flosculus,  a 
little  flower.  Semifloscular  is  also  used,  but  is  less 
analogical.] 

Composed  of  semiflorcts  or  ligulate  florets ;  as,  a 
semiflosctilous  flower.  Martyn. 

SEM'I-FLu'ID,  a.  [semi  and  fluid.]  Imperfectly 
fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM'I-FORM-ED,  a.  [semi  and  formed.]  Half 
formed  ;  imperfectly  formed  ;  as,  semi-formed  crys- 
tals. Edwards,  West  Indies. 

SEM'i-IIo'RAL,  a.    Half-hourly. 

SEM'I-IN'DU  RA-TED,  a.  [semi  and  indurated.]  Im- 
perfectly indurated  or  hardened. 

SEM'I-LA-PID'I-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  a.  [semi  and  lapid- 
ified.]    Imperfectly  changed  into  stone.      Kinoan. 

SExVI'I-LEN-TIC'LT-LAR,  a.      [semi   and   lenticular.] 
Half  lenticular  or  convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling 
a  lens.  Kirwan. 

SEM-I-LO'NAR,       )  a.     [Fr.  scmilunaire ;  L.  semi  and 

SEM-I-LO'NA-RY,  \      luna,  moon.] 

Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon.  Grew. 

SEM'I-MET-^L,  71.  [semi  and  metal.]  A  metal  that 
is  not  malleable,  as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
and  uranite.     [JVot  now  used.]  Nicholson. 

SEM'I-ME-TAL'Lie,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semi-metal, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  ami  qualities.      Kirwan. 

SEM'IN-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  scminulis,  from  semen,  seed  ; 
from  the  root  of  soic] 

1.  Pertaining  to  seed,  or  to  the  elements  of  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Contained  in  seed  ;  radical  ;  rudimenta!  ;  origin- 
al ;  as,  seminal  principles  of  generation  ;  seminal  vir- 
tue. Glanville.     Swift. 

Seminal  leaf;  the  same  as  seed-leaf. 

SEM'IN-AL,  71.     Seminal  state.  Brown. 

SEM-IN-AL'I-TY,  71.  The  nature  of  seed  ;  or  the 
power  of  being  produced.  Brown. 

SEM'IN-A-RIST,  7i.  [from  seminary;]  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary.    Sheldon. 

SEM'IN-A-RY,  71.  [Fr.  seminaire  ;  L.  seminarium, 
from  semen,  seed  ;  semino,  to  sow.] 

1.  A  seed-plat;  ground  where  seed  is  sown  for 
producing  plants  for  transplantation  a  nursery  ;  as, 
to  transplant  trees  from  a  seminary.  Mortimer. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  America  ; 
being  superseded  by  Nursery.] 

2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any  thing 
is  brought. 

This  stratum,   tiring  tic  seminary  or    promptuary,    furnishing; 
{Not  in  use.]'  '   Woodward.   ' 

3.  Seminal  state.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

4.  Source  of  propagation.  Harvey. 

5.  A  place  of  education  ;  any  school,  academy, 
college,  or  university,  in  which  young  persons  are  in- 
structed in  the  several  branches  of  learning  which 
may  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments. 
[This  is  the  only  signification  of  the  word  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  as  fir  {is  my  knowledge  extends.]     9 

6.  Seminary  priest ;  n  Roman  Catholic  priest  edu- 
cated in  a  foreign  seminary  ;  a  seminarist. 

B.  Jonson. 
SEM'IN-A-RY,  a.    Seminal ;  belonging  to  seed. 

Smith. 
■  SEM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  semino.] 
I         To  sow  ;  to  spread  ;  to  propagate.      Waterhouse. 
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SEM-IN-A'TION,  ft.     [L.  scminatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sowing.  Walton. 

2.  In  botany,  the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds 

Martmti 

SEM'IN-ED,  a.     Thick  covered,  as  with  seeds.  [  Obs.] 
B.  Jonson. 

SEM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  semen,  seed,  and  fero, 
to  produce.] 
Seed-bearing:  producing  seed.  Darwin. 

SEM-IN-IF'ie,         la.     [h.  semen,  seed,  and  facia,  to 

SEM-IN-IF'IC-AL,  i      make.] 

Forming  or  producing  seed.  Brown. 

SEM-IN-IF-IC-A'TION,  11.  Propagation  from  the  seed 
or  seminal  parts.  Hale. 

SEM'I-NYMPH,  (-niinf,)  71.  In  entomology,  the  nymph 
of  insects  which  undergo  a  slight  change  only  m 
passing  to  a  perfect  state.  Lyonnet. 

SE-Ml-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 

SE-MI-OL'0-GY,  71.  [Gr.  oypcmv  and  \„yo<;.]  That 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  cf  the  signs  of  diseases. 
It  is  now  merged  in  Symptomatology. 

SEM'i-0-PSaUE',(-pake'))       rr  .       .  ■, 

SEM'i-o-PA'eous;  j  "■  tL'  seml  and  OP'""-] 

Half  transparent  only.  Boyle. 

SEM'I-o'PAL,  n.     A  variety  of  opal.  Jameson. 

SEM'I-OR-BIC  II-LAR,  a.  [semi  and  orbicular.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

Martyn. 

SEM'I-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [semi  and  ordinate.]  In 
conic  sections,  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  one  axis,  and 
bisected  by  the  other,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other ;  the  half  of  which  is  prop- 
erly the  semi-ordinate,  but  is  now  called  the  ordi- 
nate. 

SEM'I-OS'SE-0(JS,  a.  [semi  and  osseous.]  Of  a 
bony  nature,  but  only  half  as  hard  as  bone. 

Med.  and  Pays.  Journ. 

SE-MI-QT'ie,  a.  "[Gr.  onpeiov.]  Relating  to  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande. 

SEM'I-O'VATE,  a.    [semi  and  ovate.]     Half  ovate. 
Lee. 

SEM'I-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED,  0.  Combined  with  oxy- 
gen only  in  part.  Kirwan. 

SE.M'l   Pa'GAN,  a.     Half  pagan. 

SEM'I-PAL'MATE,      )  a.      [semi  and  palmate.]    In 

SEM'I-PAL'MA-TED,  j  zoology,  half  palmated  or 
webbed  ;  denoting  that  the  toes  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  web  extending  along  only  their  proximal 
half.  Brande. 

SEM'I-PED,  n.     [semi  and  L.  pes,  a  foot.] 
A  half  foot  in  poetry. 

SIv  MIP'E-DAL,  a.     Containing  a  half  foot. 

SE.M'1-PE-La'GI-AN,  n.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
follower  of  John  Cassianus,  a  French  monk,  who, 
in  430,  modified  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  by  deny- 
ing human  merit,  and  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
the  Spirit's  influences,  while  he  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election,  the  inability  of  man  to  do 
good,  irresistible  grace,  ami  the  certain  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  Murdock. 

SEM'I-PE-La'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Semi- 
pelagians,  or  their  tenets. 

SEM'I-PE-La'GI-AN-ISM,  71.  The  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  the  Semi-pelagians,  supra. 

SEM'I-PEL-Lij'CID,  a.  [semi  and  pellucid.]  Half 
clear,  or  imperfectly  transparent;  as,  a  semi-pellucid 
gem.  Woodward. 

SEM'I-PEL-LU-CID'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEM'I-PER-SPie'lI-'OUS,  a.  [semi  and  perspicuous.] 
Half  transparent  :  imperfectly  clear.  Grew. 

SEM'I-PHLO-GIS'TlC-A-TEi),  a.  [semi  and  phlogis- 
ticated.] 

Partially  impregnated  with  phlogiston.     [O/is.] 

SEM'I-PRI-MIG'EN-OUS,  a.  [semi  and  primigaump] 
In  geology,  of  a  middle  nature  between  substances 
of  primary  and  secondary  formation.     [Obs.] 

Kirwan. 

SEM'I-PROOF,  71.  [semi  and  proof.]  Half  proof; 
evidence  from  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 
[Little  used.]  Bailey. 

SE.M'I-PRO'TO-LITE,  71.  [semi  and  Gr.  tt/icutos, 
first,  and  \, 60 9,  stone.] 

A  species  of  fossil  of  a  middle  nature  between 
substances  of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  forma- 
tion.    [  Obs.]  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-QUAIVRATE,  )  n.     [L.   semi  and   yuadralus, 

SEM'1-Q.UAR'TILE,   j      or  quartus,  fourth.] 

An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  distant  from  each 
other  the  half  of  a  quadrant,  or  forty-live  degrees, 
one  sign  and  a  half.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-aUA-VER,  n.  [semi  and  quaver.]  In  music, 
a  note  of  half  the  duration  of  the  quaver;  the  six- 
teenth of  the  scmibreve. 

SEM'1-UUa-VER,  v.  L    To  sound  or  sing  in  semiqua.- 

SEM'l'-aUIN'TILE,  n.  [L.  semi  and  oiiinti'is.]  An 
aspect  of  the  planets,  when  distant  from  each  other 
half  of  the  quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees.     Hutton. 

SEM'I-SAV'AGE,  a.  [semi  and  savage.]  Half  sav 
age  ;  half  barbarian. 

SEM'I-SAV'AGE,  71.  One  who  is  half  savage  or  im- 
perfectly civilized.  J.  Barlow. 
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SEM'I-SEX'TILE,  n.  [semi  and  senile,]  An  aspect 
of  Hie  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from  eacll  oth- 
er the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

Mutton. 

SEM'I-SPHER'IC,  )  a.       [semi    and    spherical.] 

SEM'I-SPHER'ie-AL,  \  Having  the  figure  of  a  half 
sphere.  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-SPHE-ROID'AL,  a.     [semi  and  spheroidal.] 
Formed  like  a  half  spheroid. 

SEM-I-TER'TIAN,  (-shall,)  a.  [semi  and  tertian.] 
Compounded  of  a  tertian  and  quotidian  ague. 

SEM-1-TER'TIAN,  n.  An  intermittent  compounded 
of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  Bailey. 

SEM-tT'ie.     See  Shemitic. 

SEM'I-TONE,  n.  [semi  and  tone.]  In  music,  half  a 
tone  ;  an  interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi  and  fa  in 
the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only  half  the  distance  of 
the  interval  between  do  or  ut  and  re,  or  between  sol 
and  la.  Hutton.     Busby. 

SEM-I-TON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semitone  ;  con- 
sisting of  a  semitone  or  of  semitones. 

SEM'I-TRAN'SEPT,  n.  [semi  and  transept ;  L.  trans 
and  septum.] 

The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

SEM'I-TRANS-PaR'EN-CY,  71.  Imperfect  transpar- 
ency ;  partial  opaqueness. 

SEM'I-TRANS-PaR'ENT,  a.  [semi  and  transparent.] 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEM'I-VER-TICTL-LATE,  a.    Partially  verticilate. 
Smith. 

SEM-I-VIT'RE-OUS,  a.    Partially  vitreous. 

Bigclow. 

SEM'I-VIT-RI-FI-€a'TION,  n.     [semi  and  vitrifica- 

1.  The  state  of  being  imperfectly  vitrified. 
S.  A  substance  imp  rfectly  vitrified. 

SEM'1-VIT'RI-FI-.ED,  a.  [See  Verify.]  Half  or 
imperfectly  vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 

SEM'I-Vo'CAL,  a.  [semi  and  vocal.]  Pertaining  to 
a  semi-vowel ;  half  vocal  ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

SEM'I-VOW-EL,  n.  [semi  and  vowel.]  In  grammar, 
a  half  vowel,  or  an  articulation  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  imperfect  sound,  which  may  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure.  Thus  el,  em,  en,  though  uttered 
with  close  organs,  do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sound ; 
and  they  are  called  srtni-vowels. 

SE-MOULE',  (sa-mool',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  given  to 
the  large,  hard  grains  retained  in  the  bolting  ma- 
chine after  the  fine  flour  has  been  passed  through  it; 
also  written  Semolina,  from  the  Italian  Ure. 

SEM-PER-VI'RENT,  a.  [L.  semper,  always,  and  vi- 
rens,  flourishing.] 

Always  fresh  ;  evergreen.  Lee. 

SEM'PER-VlVE,  7i.  [L.  semper,  always,  and  vivus, 
alive.] 

A  plant.  Bacon. 

SEM-PI-TERN'AL,  a.  [Fr.  scmpitcrnel;  L.  sempiter- 
nus ;  semper,  always,  and  etcruus,  eternal.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity;  everlasting;  endless;  hav- 
ing beginning,  but  no  end. 

2.  Eternal  ;  everlasting.  Blackmore. 
SEM-PI-TERN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  sempilernitas.] 

Future  duration  without  end.  Hale. 

SEJWPRE,  [It.]    In  music,  throughout. 

SEMP'STER,  )„      c  „  . 

SEMP'STRESS,       i  Se|  Seamster,  Seamstress,  and 

SEMP'STRESS- V'.}      '■";->  ■'■'■' ! ■'•'•''■ 

SEN,  adv.  This  word  is  used  by  some  of  our  common 
people  for  Since.  It  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of 
since,  or  it  is  the  Sw.  sen,  Dan.  seen,  slow,  late. 

SEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  seni,  scnurius.] 

Of  six  ;  belonging  to  six  ;  containing  six. 

SEN'ATE,  n.     [Fr.  senat ;  It.  senato ;  Sp.  senado  <  L. 


senatus,  from  saicz,  old,  Ir.  scan   W    iien 


or 


sanna,  or  Aaaw  sanah,  to  oe  advanced  in  years.  Un- 
der the  former  verb  is  the  Arabic  word  signifying  a 
tooth,  showing  that  this  is  only  a  dialectical  variation 
of  the  Heb.  \<B.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  extend,  to 
advance,  or  to  wear.  A  senate  was  onginallv  a 
council  of  elders.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  council  of  senators  :  a  body  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  state,  invested 
with  a  share  in  the  government  The  senate  of  an- 
cient Rome  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bodies  of 
men  that  ever  bore  this  name.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  have  a  senate,  either  legislative  or  executive. 

2.  In  the  United  Slates,  senile  denotes  the  higher 
branch  or  house  of  a  legislature.  Such  is  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  or  upper  house  of  the  congress; 
and  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher  and  least  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  legislature  is  called  the  senate. 
In  the  United  States,  the  senate  is  an  elective  body. 

3.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
governing  body  of  the  university.  It  is  divided  into 
two  houses,  denominated  regents,  (regentes,)  and 
non-regent*,  (non-rcgcntc.s.)  The  former  consists  of 
masters  of  arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
doctors  of  less  than  two,  and  is  called  the  upper 
house,  or  whitehood  house,  from  its  members  wearing 
hoods  lined  with  white  silk.     All  other  masters  and 


SEN'A-TOR-SHIP,  n.     The  offic 


SEN 

doctors  who  keep  their  names  on  the  college  hooks 
are  non-regents,  and  compose  the  lower  house,  or 
black-hood  house,  its  members  wearing  Mack  silk 
hoods.  Cam.  Cat. 

4.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  legislative  or  deliberative 
body  of  men  ;  as,  the  eloquence  of  the  senate. 

SEN'ATE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  a  senate 
meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council.  S/ialc. 

SEN'A-TOR,  n.     A  member  of  a  senate.     In  Scot- 
land, the  lords  of  session  are  called  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice. 
2.  A  counselor;  a  judge  or  magistrate.      Ps.  cv. 

SEN-ATo'RI-AL,a.  Pertaining  to  a  senate  ;  becom- 
ing a  senator;  as,  senatorial  robes;  senatorial  elo- 
quence. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator  ;  as,  a  senatorial  dis- 
trict. United  States. 

SEN-A-To'RT-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  sen- 

atorial.  [Obs.] 
dignity  of  a  sen- 

SE-M&I  TUS  COJV-SUL'  TUM,  [L.]     A  decree  of  the 

SEND,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Sent.  [Sax.  sendan ;  Goth. 
sandyan;  D.  lenden ;  G.  senden ;  Sw.  sdnda  ;  Dan. 
sender.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  throw,  cast,  or  thrust ;  to 
impel  or  drive  by  force  to  a  distance,  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  an  instrument,  or  by  other  means. 
We  send  a  ball  with  the  hand  or  with  a  bat ;  a  bow 
sends  an  arrow  ;  a  cannon  sends  a  shot ;  a  trumpet 
sends  the  voice  much  farther  than  the  unassisted 
organs  of  speech. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  transmitted  ;  as,  to 
send  letters  or  dispatches  from  one  country  to 
another. 

3.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  place  to  place  ;  as, 
to  send  a  messenger  from  London  to  Madrid. 

4.  To  commission,  authorize,  or  direct  to  go  and 
act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  run.  — Jer.  xxiii. 

5.  To  cause  to  come  or  fall ;  to  bestow. 

He  sejideth  rain  on  the  just  and  en  the  unjust.  —  Matt.  V. 

6.  To  cause  to  come,  or  fall ;  to  inflict. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  ttiee  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke 

If  I  send  pestilence  among  my  people.  —2  Chron.  vii. 

7.  To  propagate ;  to  diffuse. 


Milton. 

To  send  ezcay ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  cause  to  depart. 
To  send  forth  or  out ;  to  produce  ;  to  put  or  bring 
forth;  as,  a  tree  sends  forth  branches. 

2.  To  emit ;  as,  flowers  send  forth  their  fragrance. 
James  ill. 
SEND,  v.  i.    To  dispatch  an  agent  or  messenger  for 
some  purpoae. 

See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head?  —  2  Kin's  vi. 

So  we  say,  we  sent  to  invite  guests ;  we  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  pitch  ;  as,  the  ship  sends  for- 
ward so  violently  as  to  endanger  her  masts. 

Totten, 

To  send  for;  to  request  or  require  by  message  to 
come  or  be  brought ,  as,  to  send  for  a  physician  ;  to 
send  for  a  coach.    But  these  expressions  are  elliptical. 


Chaucer 
SEND'ER,  n.    One  that  sends.  Shak 

SEN'E-GA,  (  n.     A  plant  called    Rattles!»iee-Root, 
SEN'E-KA,  1      the  Polygala  senega 
SEN'E-CAL.     See  Gi-.m-Senegal 
SEN'E-GIN,  n.     The  bitter,  acrid  principle  of  polygala 
senega.     It  is  now  known  to  be  an  acid,  and  has 
been 'called  Polyoalic  Acid. 
SE-NES'CENCE,   n.      [L.   sencsco,   from  senex,  old. 
See  Senate.] 
The  state  of  growing  old  ;  decay  by  time. 

Woodward. 
SEN'ES-CHAL,  (sen'e-shal,)  n.  [Fr.  sentehal;  It. 
siniscalco  ;  Sp.  scnescal :  G.  scneschall.  The  origin 
and  signification  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  are  not 
ascertained.  The  latter  part  is  the  Teutonic  schalk 
or  scealc,  a  servant,  as  in  marshal.] 

A  steward  ;  an  officer  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
dignitaries,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  feasts 
and  domestic  ceremonies.  In  some  instances,  the 
seneschal  is  an  officer  who  has  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice ;  as,  the  high  sen/, .rind  m"  England.  Encyc 
SEN'GREEN,  n.  A  plant,  the  houseleek,  of  the  ge- 
nus Sempervivum.  Fam.  of  Plants. 
SE<BTLE,  a.     [L.  senilis.] 

Pertaining  to  old  age ;  proceeding  from  age. 

Boyle. 
SE-NIL'I-TY,  n.    Old  age.     [JVM  much  used.] 

Bosnoell. 
SeN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  a.     [L.  senior,  comp.  of  senex, 
old.    SeeSENATF..] 

1.  Elder  or  older  ;  but  as  an  adjective,  it  usually  sig- 


nifies older  in  office  ;  as,  the  senior  pastor  of  a  church, 
where  there  are  colleagues  ;  a  senior  counselor.  In 
such  use,  senior  has  no  reference  to  age,  for  a  senior 
counselor  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  younger  man. 

2.  Noting  the  fourth  year  of  the  collegiate  course 
in  the  American  colleges,  or  the  third  year  in  the- 
ological seminaries. 
SeN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  n.    A  person  .who  is  older  than 
another ;  one  more  advanced  in  life. 

2.  One  that  is  older  in  office,  or  one  whose  first 
entrance  upon  an  office  was  anterior  to  that  of  an- 
other. Thus  a  senator  or  counselor  of  sixty  years 
of  age  often  has  a  senior  who  is  not  fifty  years  of 
age. 

3.  An  aged  person  ;  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies.  Dryden. 

4.  One  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  collegiate  course 
at  an  American  college ;  originally  called  senior 
sophistcr.  [See  Sofhister.]  Also,  one  in  the  third 
year  of  his  course  at  a  theological  seminary. 

SeN-IOR'I-TY,  (sEn-yor'e-te,)  n.  Eldership  ;  supe- 
rior age  ;  priority  of  birth.  He  is  the  elder  brother, 
and  entitled  to  the  place  by  seniority. 

2.  Priority  in  office  ;  as,  the  seniority  of  a  pastor  or 
counselor. 

SeN'IOR-Y,  ti.     The  same  as  Seniority.  Shak. 


SEN'NA,  ti.  [Pers.  and  Ar.  Ixw  sana.  Qu.  from 
Ch.  and  Syr.  [3D,  to  strain,  purge,  purify.  The  com- 
mon pronunciation,  seena,  is  incorrect.] 

The  leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  the  best 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  East  ;  used  as  a  cathar- 


SEN'NIGHT,  (sen'nit,)  n.  [Contracted  from  seven- 
night,  as  fortnight.   [Yum   f-'itrteenuight.] 

The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days ;  a  week. 
The  court  will  be  held  this  day  sennight,  that  is,  a 
week  from  this  day  ;  or  the  court  will  be  held  next 
Tuesday  sennight,  a  week  from  next  Tuesday. 

SEN'NIT,  71.  A  flat,  braided  cord,  formed  by'plaiting 
rope-varns  together.  Totten. 

SE-NO'€'U.-LAR,   a.      [L.  seni,  six,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.] 
Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular,  and  some  ee- 
nocular.  Derham. 

SENS'ATE,       )  a.      [See  Sense.]      Perceived  by  the 
SENS'. \ -TED,        senses.  Hooke. 

SEN-SA'TION,  «.t  [Fr. ;  It.  sensazione ;  Sp.  sensa- 
cion  ,■  from  L.  sensus,  sentio,  to  perceive.  See 
Sense.] 

1.  In  mental  philosophy,  an  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  It  dif- 
fers from  perception,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objects  consequent  on  sensation. 

2.  Feeling  awakened  by  external  objects,  or  by 
some  change  in  Hi  internal  state  of  the  body  ;  as,  a 
sensation  of  heaviness,  &c 

3.  Feeling  awaket.ed  by  immaterial  objects;  as, 
.we  in  ti  e  divine  presence, 
f  exciter    interest  or  feeling  ;  as,  "the 
>ed   by  tn     appearance  of  that  work  is 

still  remembered  by  mai  y."  Brougham. 

SENSE,  (sens,)  ti  t  [Ft  ..vis ;  It.  sense  ;  Sp.  sentido  ; 
from  L.  sensus,  from  ceui.  o,  to  feel  or  perceive  ;  W. 
syndaw,  id. ,  syn,  sense,  le.'ling,  perception  ;  G.  sinn, 
sense,  mind,  intention  ! ':  zin;  Sw.  sinne,-  Dan. 
sind,  sands,  j 

1.  The  faculty  Dy  which  animals  perceive  external 
objects  by  means  of  impressions  made  on  certain  or- 
gans of  the  body.  Encyc. 

Sense  is  a  branch  of  perception.  The  five  senses 
of  animals  are,  1,  special,  as  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
tasting  ;  2,  common,  as  feeling, 

2.  Sensation  ;  perception  by  tile  senses.     Bacon. 

3.  Perception  by  the  intellect ;  apprehension  ;  dis- 
cernment. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover.  Sidney. 

4.  Sensibility  ;  quickness  or  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion. Shak. 

5.  Understanding;  soundness  of  faculties;  strength 
of  natural  reason. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps ; 

6.  Reason  ;  reasonable  or  rational  meaning. 


,  mill  i^cuct,  rinir  wide  from  sen. 

notion  ;  judgment. 

lane  tin!  impartial  sense 


!.       Dryia 


8.  Consciousness  ;  conviction  ;  as,  a  due  sense 
ur  weakness  or  sinfulness. 

9.  Moral  perception 

most  friendly  ultices.  V Estrange. 


to  examine  whether  words  are  to  be  understood  m  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense.      So  we  speak  of  a  legal 
sense,  a  grammatical  sense,  an  historical  sense,  &.C. 
Common  sense  ;  that  power  of  the  mind  which,  by 
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SEN 

a  kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  reasoning,  per- 
ceives truth,  the  relation  of  things,  cause  and  effect, 
&c,  and  hence  enables  the  possessor  to  discern  what 
is  right,  useful,  expedient,  or  proper,  and  adopt  the 
best  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  power 
seems  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Moral  sense;  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  those  affections, 
actions,  or  characters  of  rational  agents,  which  are 
called  good  or  virtuous.  Encyc 

SENS'ED,  (senst,)  pp.  Perceived  by  the  senses. 
[JVur  in  use.]  Olanville. 

SENSE'FUL,  a.    Reasonable  ;  judicious.  [Nut  in  use.] 
JY.irris. 

SENSE'LESS,  a.  Wanting  the  faculty  of  perception. 
The  body,  when  dead,  is  senseless;  but  a  limb  or 
other  part  of  the  body  may  be  senseless,  when  the 
rest  of  the  body  enjoys  its  usual  sensibility. 

2.  Unfeeling  ;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  giave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows.  Roioe. 

3.  Unreasonable  ;  foolish  ;  stupid. 

They  would   repent  this  their  senseless   perveraem 


4.  Unreasonable  ;  stupid  ;  acting  without  sense  or 
judgment. 

They  were  a  senseless,  stupid  race.  Swift. 

5.  Contrary  to  reason  or  sound  judgment  ;  as,  to 
destroy  by  a  senseless  fondness  the  happiness  of 
children. 

'6.  Wanting  knowledge;  unconscious;  with  of; 
as,  libertines  senseless  of  any  charm  in  love. 

Southern. 
7.  Wanting  sensibility  or  quick  perception. 

I  Peaeham. 

SENSE'LESS-LY,  adv      In  a  senseless  manner  ;  stu- 
pidly ;  unreasonably  ;  as,  a  man  senselessly  arrogant. 
Lucke. 
SENSE'LESS-NESS,    n.      Unreasonableness;    folly; 

stupidity  ;  absurdity.  Qrcw. 

SENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.f  [Fr.  sensibilite ;  from  sensible.] 

1.  Susceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  organs 
of  sense  ;  the  capacity  of  feeling  or  perceiving  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  ;  applied  to  animal 
todies ;  as  when  we  say  a  frozen  limb  has  lost  its 
sensibility. 

2.  Acuteness  of  sensation  ;  applied  tu  the  body. 

3.  Capacity  or  acuteness  of  perception  ;  that  qual- 
ity which  renders  us  susceptible  of  impressions ; 
delicacy  of  feeling;  as,  sensibility  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  sensibility  to  shame  or  praise  ;  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. 

4.  Actual  feeling. 

This  adds  greatly  to  my  sensibilily.  Burke. 

TThis  word  is  often  used  in  this  manner  for 
Sensat.on.] 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

thin  ut  wounded  pride.  Marshall. 

Sensibilities  iinln.Mii.lly  lu  li  ippiu-  ss  ni.iy  In'   injuired.       Eneyc. 

b\  Nice  perception,  so  to  speak,  of  a  balance  ;  that 
qttaiitv  of  a  balance  which  renders  it  movable  with 
the  smallest  weight,  or  the  quality  or  state  of  any 
instrument  that  renders  it  easily  affected  ;  as,  the 
sensibility  of  a  balance  or  of  a  thermometer. 

Lavoisier. 
SENS'I-BLE.  a.t  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id. ;  It.  sensibile.] 

1.  Having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  objects  ;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  proper  organs.  We  say,  the 
body  or  the  Mesh  is  sensible,  when  it  feels  the  im- 
pulse of  an  external  body.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
sensible.  Darwin. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses.  The  light  of  the 
moon  furnishes  no  sensible  heat. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion.  Arbuthnol. 

3.  Perceptible  or  perceived  by  the  mind. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pun.  Temple. 

4.  Perceiving  or  having  perception,  either  by  the 


5.  Having  moral  perception  ;  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  moral  good  or  evil. 

If  thou  wen  sensible  of  courtesy, 

1  should  not  make  so  great  a  stiow  of  zeal.  Shak. 

6.  Having  acute  intellectual  feeling;  being  easily 
or  strongly  affected  ;  as,  to  be  sensible  of  wrong. 

7    Perceiving  so  clearly  as  to  be  convinced  ;  satis- 
fied ;  persuaded  Bosiocll. 

They  are  now  sensible  it  would  have  been  belter  to  comply,  than 
to  refuse.  Addison. 

8.  Intelligent;  discerning;  as,  a  sensible  man. 

9.  Movable  by  a  very  small  weight  or  impulse  ;  as, 
sible  balance   Is   necessary  to 


-hf. 


10. 


Kirby. 


SEN 

11.  Containing  good  sense  or  sound  reason. 

He    addressed   Claudius   in    tho   following    esnsibte   and    noble 

Sensible,  note;  in  music,  that  which  constitutes  a 
third  major  above  the  dominant,  and  a  semitone  be- 
neath the  tonic.  Encyc. 

SENS'I-IILE,  H.  Sensation;  also,  whatever  may  be 
perceived.     [Little  used.] 

SENS' I-ULE-NE8S,  n.  Possibility  of  being  perceived 
by  the  senses  ;  as,  the  sensibleness  of  odor  or  sountl. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  the  mind  or  body  ;  as,  the 
scnsiblcncss  of  an  impression  on  the  organs.  [But 
qn.j 

3.  Sensibility  ;  quickness  or  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion ;  as,  the  seusiblcness  of  the  eye.  Sharp. 

4.  Susceptibility  ;  capacity  of  being  strongly  af- 
fected, or  actual  feeling ;  consciousness  ;  as,  the  sen- 
siblencss  of  the  soul  and  sorrow  for  sin.     Hammond. 

5.  Intelligence  ;  reasonableness  ;  good  sense. 

6.  Susceptibility  of  slight  impressions.  fSee 
Sensible,  No.  9,  10.] 

SENS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  perceived  by 
the  senses  ;  perceptibly  to  the  senses  ;  as,  pain  sens- 
ibly increased  ;  motion  sensibly  accelerated. 

2.  With  perception,  either  of  mind  or  body.  He 
feels  bis  loss  very  sensibly. 

3.  Externally;  by  affecting  the  senses.     Hooker. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  With  intelligence  or  good  sense  ;  judiciously. 
The  man  converses  very  sensibly  on  all  common 
topics. 

SENS-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  senst 
SENS-IF'IC,  a.     [L.  sensus  and  facio.] 

Producing  sensation.  Good. 

SENS'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  sensitivo ;  Fr.  sensittf; 
L.  scnsitivus,  from  sensus,  sentio.] 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  having  the  capacity 
of  perceiving  impressions  from  external  objects;  as, 
sensitive  soul ;  sensitive  appetite  ;  sensitive  faculty. 

Ray.     Dryden. 

2.  Having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to 
the  action  of  external  objects,  orto  impressions  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings. 

3.  That  affects  the  senses  ;  as,  sensitive  objects. 

Hammond. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  or  to  sensation  ;  de- 
pending on  sensation;  as,  sensitive  motions;  sensi- 
tive muscular  motions  excited  by  irritation.    Darwin. 

SENS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Hammond. 

SENS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  quick 
and  acute  sensibility,  either  to  the  action  of  external 
objects,  or  to  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings. 

SENS'I-TIVE-PLANT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Mi- 
mosa,  so   called    because   its   leaves   and   footstalks 
shrink,  contract  and  fall,  on  being  slightly  touched. 
Brande. 

SENS-O'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sensory  or  sen- 
sorium  ;  as,  sensorial  faculties  ;  sensorial  motions- or 
powers.  Darwin. 

SENS-6'RI-UM,  /  re         t  ,-t 

SENS'O-RY,         (  "•     [from  L.  sensus,  sentio.] 

1.  The  seat  of  sense  and  perception,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  seated  in  some  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  cranium. 

2.  Organ  of  sense ;  as,  double  sensories,  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  &c.  Beutlcy. 

SENS'U-AL,  a.  [It.  sensuale ;  Sp.  sensual;  Fr.  sen- 
suel;  from  L.  sensus.]. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  as  distinct  from  the 
mind  or  soul. 


SEN 


Tbes 


,  :^.'.'i](h. 


2.  Consisting  in  sense,  or  depending  on  it ;  &s,sens- 
ual  appetites,  hunger,  lust,&c. 

3.  Affecting  the  sense-:,  or  derived  from  them  ;  as, 
sensual  pleasure  or  gratification.     Hence, 

4.  In  theology,  carnal  ;  pertaining  to  the  flesh  or 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit ;  not  spiritual  or  ho- 
ly ;  evil.     James  iii.     Jude  19. 

5.  Devoted  to  the  gratification  of  sense  ;  given  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  ;  lowd  ;  luxurious.' 

No  small  part  of  virtue  con^isN  iM  ;il,.,uiimig  (rum  that  in  which 
sensual  men  place  their  felicity.  Alterbury. 

SENS'U-AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas, 
or  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  not  only 
originate  in  sensation,  but  are  transformed  sensations, 
copies,  or  relics  of  sensations.  Condillac. 

2.  A  state  of  subjection  to  sensual  feelings  and  ap- 
petite. 

SENS'U-AL-IST,  n.  A  person  given  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  senses  ;  one  who  places  his  thief 
happiness  in  carnal  pleasures.  South. 

SENS-U-AL'I-TY,    >  n.     [It.  srnsualitd  ;  Sp.  sensuali- 

SENS'I|-AL-NESS,  \      dad;  Fr.  scnsualite.] 

Devotedness  to  the  gratification  of  the  bodily  ap- 
petites ;  free  indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleas- 

•    Those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shak. 

They  avoid  dr.ss  lest  diey  should  have  affections  tainted  by  any 

sensuality.  Addison. 


se  sensual  ;  to  subject 
e  ;  to  debase  by  carnal 
by  pleasute.        Pope. 


By. 


T.U. 


SENS'U-AL-IZ--ED,  pp.    Made  sensual. 

SENS'U-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Subjecting  to  the  love  of 
sensual  pleasure. 

SENS' IJ-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  sensual  manner. 

SENS'U-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  sense  ;  feeling  ;  con- 
nected with  sensible  objects ;  as,  poetry  is  more 
simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  Milton. 

SENT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Send. 

SEN'TENCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  scntcma  ;  Sp.  sentencia  , 
from  L.  sentcntia,  from  sentio,  to  think.] 

1.  In  lam,  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  or 
judge  upon  a  criminal ;  a  judicial  decision  publicly 
and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In 
technical  language,  sentence  is  used  only  for  the  dec- 
laration of "jii(i!im. nt  against  one  convicted  of  a 
crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  decision  of  a  court  is 
called  a  Judgment.     In  criminal  cases,  sentence  is  a 


unfavorable  del 


by  them  we  may 


3.  An  opinion  ;  judgment  concerning  a  contro- 
verted point.     Acts  xv. 

4.  A  maxim  ;  an  axiom  ;  a  short  saying  containing 
moral  instruction.  Broome. 

5.  Vindication  of  one's  innocence.    Ps.  xvii. 

6.  In  grammar,  a  period  ;  a  number  of  words  con- 
taining complete  sense  or  a  sentiment,  and  followed 
by  a  full  pause.  Sentences  are  simple  or  compound. 
A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  subject  and  one 
finite  verb  ;  as,  "the  Lord  reigns."  A  compound 
sentence  contains  two  or  more  subjects  and  finite 
verbs,  as  in  this  verse  ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.  Pope. 

A  dark  sentence;   a  saying  not  easily  explained. 
Dan.  viii. 
SEN'TENCE,  v.  t.    To  pass  or  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  on  ;  to  doom  ;  as,  to  sentence,  a  con- 
vict to  death,  to  transportation,  or  to  imprisonment. 
2.  To  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom.  Dryden. 

SEN'TENC-£D,    (sen'tenst,)    pp.       Doomed;    con- 


SEN'TEN-CER,B.     One  who  pronounci 

SEN'TEN-CING.ppr.    Pronouncing  the  judgment  of 

ti  court  on. 
SEN-TEN'TIAL,  a.    Comprising  sentences. 

Ncwcome. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  full  period  ;   as,  a 
sentential  pause.  Sheridan. 

SEN-TEN'TIA-RY,n.  Formerly,  one  who  read  lec- 
tures, or  commented  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lor- 
ribard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  school  divine. 

Henry,  Brit. 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS,  (-shus,)   a.      [Fr.   seutcuUeuz;    It. 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  max- 
ims; short  and  energetic;  as,  a  sententious  style  or 
discourse  ;  sententious  truth.  Waller. 


How  I 


Dryden 
rupted  from  Se 


2.  Comprising  sentences  ;  as,  sententious  marks. 
Grew. 
[This  should  be  Sentential.] 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  short,  expressive  pe- 
riods ;  with  striking  brevity. 


SEN-TEN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.    Pithiness  of  sentences  ; 
brevity  with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  its  gravi 

SEN'TER-Y  and  SEN'TRY 

SENTIENT,  (sen'shent,)  a.     [L.  sentiens,  sentio.] 

That  perceives  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

Man  is  a  sentient  being  ;  he  possesses  a  sentient  priu 

SEN'TIENT,  (sen'shent,)  a.    A  being  or  person  that 
has  the  faculty  of  perception. 
2.  He  that  perceives.  Gla-.nlle. 

SEN'TIENT-LY,  adv.     In   a  sentient  or  perceptive 

SEN'Tl-MENT,  n.t  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  srntimento  ;   Sp,  srn- 
timiento  ;  from  L.  sentio,  to  feel,  perceive,  or  think.] 

1.  Properly,  a  thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feel 
ing.  Karnes. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  thought ;  opinion  ;  notion  ; 
judgment ;  the  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  de- 
liberation or  reasoning.  Thus,  in  deliberative  bodies, 
every  man  has  the  privilege  ot  delivering  his  scnti- 
ments  upon  questions,  motions,  and  bills. 
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sepal,  or  distinct  part 
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3.  The  sense,  thought,  or  opinion,  contained  in 
words,  but  considered  as  distinct  from  them.  We 
may  like  the  sentiment,  when  we  dislike  the  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Sensibility  ;  feeling.  Sheridan. 
SEN-TI-MENT'AL,  a.  t  Abounding  with  sentiment, 

or  just  opinions  or  reflections;  as,  a  sentimental  dis- 
course. 
2   Expressing  quick  intellectual  feeling. 
3.  Affecting  sensibility  ;  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
Sheridan. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-ISM,7i.  Sentimentality;  affecta- 
tion of  exquisite  feeling  or  sensibility.     IViihino-lon. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IST,  n.  One  that  affects  senti- 
ment, fine  feeling,  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT-AL'1-TY,  n.  Affectation  of  fine  feel- 
ing or  exquisite  sensibility.  Warton. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  exquisite 
sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  With  intellectual  feel- 
ing or  sensibility. 

SEN'TLNEL,  n.  [Fr.  sentinelle ;  It.  and  Port,  senti- 
nella :  Sp.  centinela  ;  from  L.  sentio,  to  perceive.] 

In  military  affairs,  a  soldier  set  to  watch  or  guard 
an  army,  camp,  or  other  place,  from  surprise,  to  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  (lunger  and  give  notice  of  it. 
In  popular  use,  the  word  is  contracted  into  Sentry. 

SEN'TI-NEL-ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  sentinel. 

SEN'TRY,  n.     [See  Sentinel.] 

1.  A  sentinel  ;  a  soldier  placed  on  guard. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch  ;  the  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep.  Brown. 

SEN'TRY-BOX,  n.  A  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his 
post,  and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

SEWZA,  [It.  ;  Fr.  sans.]     Without. 

SEP'AL,  n.*  [from  L.  sepia.] 

In  botany,  a  distinct  part  of  that  sort  of  calyx 
which  is  called  a  Perianth.  When  a  perianth 
consists  of  but  one  part,  it  is  said  to  be  monosepa- 
lous,  when  of  two  or  more  parts,  it  is  said  to  be 
di,  tri,  tetra,  pentasepulons,  etc.  When  of  a  variable 
and  indefinite  number  of  parts,  it  is  said  to  be  poltj- 

SEP'A-LOLD,  a. 
perianth. 

SEP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  separable.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  separable,  or  of  admitting  separation  or 
disunion. 

Separability  i_s  Llir  gre:i(':;t  argument  of  real  distinction. 

Glanville. 

SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  separabtlis.      See 

That  may  be  separated,  disjoined,  disunited,  or 
rent ;  as,  the  separable,  parts  of  plants  ;  qualities  not 
separable  from  the  substance  in  which  they  exist. 
SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  v.     The  quality  of  being  ca- 
pable of  separation  or  disunion. 

Trials  permit   ine  not  to  doubt  of  the  separableness  of  a  yellow 
tincture  from  gold.  Boyle. 

SEP'A-RA-BLY,  ado.  In  a  separable  manner. 
SEP'A-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  separo  ;  Fr.  separer ;  It.  sepa- 
rare;  Sp.  separar ;  Russ.  razbrrayu.  The  Latin  word 
is  compounded  of  se,  a  prefix,  and  paro,  evidently 
coinciding  with  the  oriental  1-fO  or  113,  the  sense  of 
which  is,  to  throw  or  drive  off.  Class  Br,  No.  7, 8,  9, 
10.     See  Pare  and  Parry.] 

1.  To  disunite;  to  divide;  to  sever;  to  part,  in 
almost  any  manner,  either  things  naturally  or  cas- 
ually joined.  The  parts  of  a  solid  substance  may  be 
separated  by  breaking,  cutting,  or  splitting,  or  by 
fusion,  decomposition,  or  natural  dissolution.  A 
compound  body  may  be  separated  into  its  constituent 
parts.  Friends  may  be  separated  by  necessity,  and 
must  be  separated  by  death.  The  prism  separates  the 
several  kinds  of  colored  rays.  A  riddle  separates  the 
chaff  from  the  grain. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number  for  a  particular 
service. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul.  —  Acts  xiii. 

3.  To  disconnect ;  as,  to  separate  man  and  wife  by 

4.  To  make  a  space  between.  The  Atlantic  sep- 
arates Europe  from  Arnerjcn.  A  narrow  strait  sep- 
arates Europe  from  Africa.  To  separate's  one's  self; 
to  withdraw  ;  to  depart. 

Separate  thyself,  1  pray  thee,  from  me Gen.  xiii. 

SEP'A-RATE,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  ;  to  be 
disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  from  each  other.  The 
parties  separated,  and  each  retired. 

2.  To  cleave ;  to  open  ;  as,  the  parts  of  a  substance 
separate  bv  drying  or  freezing. 
SEP'A-RATE,  a.     [L.  separates.] 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest  ;  being  parted  from 
another  ;  disjointed  ;  disconnected  ;  used  of  things 
that  have  been  united  or  connected.  Gen.  xlix.  2 
Cor.  vi. 

2.  Unconnected;  not  united;  distinct;  used  of 
things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

Chiisl  was  holy,  harmless,  undrlil.  d,  an  I  separate  from  sinners. 


SEP 

SEP'A-RA-TED,  pp.     Divided  ;    parted  ;    disunited  ; 

disconnected. 
SEP'A-RATE-LY,  ado.     In  a  separate  or  unconnected 

state  ;    apart ;    distinctly  ;   singly.     The  opinions  of 

the  council  were  separately  taken. 
SEP'A-RATE-NESS,  7t.     The  state  of  being  sec-arate. 
SEP-A-RAT'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  separation  in 

religion.  Dwight. 

SEP'A-RA-TING,  ppr.    Dividing;  disjoining;  putting 

or  driving  asunder ;  disconnecting  ,  decomposing. 
SEP-A-Ra'TION,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  scparatio  ;  It.  scpa- 

razione ;  Sp.  separation.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating,  severing,  or  disconnect- 
ing ;  disjunction  ;  as,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separate ;  disunion  ;  dis- 
connection. 

All  the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy  to  the  Lord.  —  Num.  vi. 

3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decomposing 
substances  ;  chemical  analysis.  Bacon. 

4.  Divorce;  disunion  of  married  persons.    Shalt. 
SEP'A-RA-T[SM,  n.     The  act  of  separating  ;   dispo- 
sition  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  practice  of 
with  irawing. 

SEP'A-RA-TIST,  ti.     [Fr.  separatists] 

One  that  withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from 
an  established  church,  to  which  he  has  belonged  ;  a 
dissenter ;  a  seceder  ;  a  schismatic  ;  a  sectary. 

SEP'A-RA-TOR,  re.  One  that  divides  or  disjoins  ;  a 
divider. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  a.  That  separates  ;  as,scparatory 
ducts.     [Little  used.]  Cheyne. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  71.  A  chemical  vessel  for  separa- 
ting liquors  ;  and  a  surgical  instrument  fur  separating 
tile  pericranium  from  the  cranium.  Parr. 

SE-PAWN',  (   77.     A  species  of  food  ronsistingof  meal 

SEPON',  \  of  maize  boiled  in  water.  It  is  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  what  hasty-pudding  is  in 
New  England. 

SEP'E-LI-BLE,  a.     [L.  srpelio.]     That  mav  be  buried. 

Sli'PI-A,  n.     [Gr.  0-1,7710.  and  onrvt/,  a  bag.] 

1.  This  term  comprehends  several  ge.nera'of  cepb- 
alopodous  mollusca  ;  as  the  Octopus,  Loligo,  etc. 
This  term  is  also  the  name  of  an  individual  genus 
of  this  group.  Most  of  these  animals  have  an  inter- 
nal sac  containing  a  natural  ink,  that  is,  a  carbona- 
ceous matter  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention 
of  gelatine.  This  they  emit,  when  pursued  by  ene- 
mies, by  which  the  water  is  so  discolored,  that  they 
are  often  enabled  to  effect  their  escape.  These  ani- 
mals are  called  Cuttle-Fish,  though  they  are  not 
true  fishes. 

2.  A  pigment  prepared  from  the  ink  of  the  sepia  or 
cuttle-fish.  Ure. 

SEP'I-MENT,7i.  [L.  septmentum,  from  sepio,  to  inclose.] 
A  hedge;  a  fence;  something  that  separates  or 
defends. 
SE-P5SE',  (se-poze',)  v.  t.     [L.  sepono,  sepositus.] 

To  set  apart.     [JVoi  in  use.]  Donne. 

SEP-0-SI"TION,   (-zish'un,)  71.    The  act  of  setting 

apart ;  segregation.     [Not  in  use.]  Taylor. 

SE'POY,  7i.     [Pers.  sip  a  hi ;  Hindoo,  srpahai.]     A  na- 
tive of  India,  employed  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
European  powers. 
SK1"PI-A.     See  Sepia. 
SEPS,  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  o-rrra.     Cuvier.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  scineoid  saurian  reptiles, 
sometimes  called  Serpent-Lizards.  They  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  animals 
have  elongated  bodies,  short  and  indistinct  feet,  non- 
extensile  tongues,  and  scales  covering  their  bodies 
like  tiles. 
SEPT,  77.  [Qu.  sapia,  in  the  L.  prosapia ;  or  Heb.  32ir\ 
See  Class  Sb,  No.  23.] 

A  clan,  race,  or  family,  proceeding  from  a  common 
progenitor;  used  of  the  races  or  families  in  Ireland. 
Spenser.     Davies. 
SEP'TA,  7i.    pi.  of  Septum,  which  see. 
SEPT-AN''GU-LAR,    (-ang'gu-lar,)    a.       [L.   septem, 
.seven,  and  angulus,  angle.] 
Having  seven  angles. 

pi.  Septaria.      [L.  septa,  parti- 


SEP 


SEP-TA'RI-UM,  7t. , 
tions.] 

A  name  given 
clay  or  mail  ;  also 

SEP-TEM'BER,  1 


1  flattened  imbedded  nodules  of 
to  similar  nodules  intersected  by 
Dana. 
.-.  ......  „....,  „.     [L.,  from  septem,  seven  ;  Fr.  Scp- 

tentbre;  It.  Siticmbre;  Sp.  Siptiembre.] 

The  seventh  month  from  March,  which  was  for- 
merly the  first  month  of  the  year.  September  is 
now  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 
SEP-TEM'BRIST,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  agents  in 
the  massacre  in  Paris,  September  2,  1792;  hence,  a 
term  proverbial  throughout  Europe  for  one  who  is 
bloodthirsty  anil  malignant.  Brande. 

SEP-TEM'PAR-TITE,  a.    Divided  nearly  to  the  base 

into  seven  parts. 
SEP'TEN-A-RY,a.    [Fr.  scpttnaire;  It.  scttenario  ;  Sp. 
septrnario;  L.  septeitarius,  from  septem,  seven.] 
Consisting  of  seven  ;  as,  a  septenary  number. 

Watts. 


The  number  seven.       Burnet. 
[L.  scptennis ;  septem,  seven,  and 


Si:i»THN-A-EY,  7, 

SEP-TEN'NI-AL,, 

annus,  year.] 

1.  Lastingor  continuing  seven  years;  as,  septennial 
parliaments. 

2.  Happening  or  returning  once  in    every  seven 
years  ;  as,  septennial  elections  in  England. 

SEP-TEN'NLAL-LY,  adv.     Once  in  seven  vears. 
SEP-TEN'TRI-ON,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  septenirio.] 

The  north  or  northern  regions.  S/iak. 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON,  '         rT         ,,•,•-, 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON^AL,  \  "■     LL"  scptentrumalis.] 
Northern  ;  pertaining  to  the  north. 

From  cold  seplenlrion  blasts.  Milton. 

SEP-TEN-TRI-ON-AL'1-TY,  77.    Northerliness.     [Jl 

bad  word.] 
SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-AL-LY,  adv.     Northerly  ;  toward 

the  north.     [Jl  bad  word.]  Brown. 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-ATE,  v.  i.    To  tend  northerly. 
Brown. 
[This  word  septentrion  and  its  derivatives  are  hard- 
ly  anglicized ;    they  are    harsh,    unnecessary,   and 
little  used,  and  may  well  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
disuse.] 
SEPT'-FOIL,  ji.  [L.  septem  and  folium;  seven-leafed.] 

A  plant,  the  Tormentilla  or  Tormentil. 
SEP'TIC,  )  a.     [Gr.   o-r/rrrt ™c,  from  tri,™,  to  pu- 

SEP'TIC-AL,  j      trefy.] 

Having  power  to  promote  putrefaction.     Many  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Sir  John  Pr ingle  to  ascer- 
tain the  septic  and  antiseptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies. 
Encyc.     Brande. 
SEP'TIC,  71.     A  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies.  Encyc. 
SEP-TI-Cl'DAL,  a*  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and  caido, 
to  cut  or  divide.] 

A  seplicidal  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp,  is  that  which 
takes  place  between  the  laminfe  of  the  dissepiment. 

SEP-TIC'I-TY,  (sep-tis'e-te,)  n.    Tendency  to"  putre- 
faction. Faurcray. 
SEP-TI-FA'RI-OUS, a.     Having  seven  different,  ways. 
SEP-TIF'ER-OUS,  a,     [L.  septum  and  fero.] 

Bearing  septa.     [See  Septum.] 
SEP-TIF'LU-OUS,  a.     Flowing  in  seven  streams. 
SEP-TI-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.     Having  seven  leaves. 
SEP'TI-FORM,  a.     Having  seven  forms. 
SEP-TIF'RA-GAL,  a.  *  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 


the  dissepiments  adher 

from  the  valves. 
SEP-TI-LAT'ER-AL,a. 

side.] 

Having  seven  sides  ;  a 
SEP-TIL'LION,   (sep-til' 


[L.  septem,  seven,  and  latus, 


,  a  septilateral  figure.  Brown. 
.  un,)  11.  According  to  the 
English  notation, "the  product  of  a  million  involved  to 
the  seventh  power,  or  a  unit  with  forty-two  ciphers 
annexed  ;  according  to  Die  French  notation,  a  unit 
with  twenty-four  ciphers  annexed. 
SEP-TIN'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  insula, 
isle.] 

Consisting  of  seven  isles  ;  as,  the  scptinsular  re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Qu.  Rev. 
SEP'TON,  71.     [Gr.  criy-rw,  to  putrefy.] 
That  which  promotes  putrefaction. 
SEP-TU-AG'EN-A-RY,    a.      [Fr.    septuaginaire ;    L. 
septuagenarian,  iron)  srptuaginta,  seventy.] 

Consisting*  of  seventy.  Brown. 

SEP-TU-A-GEN-A'RI-AN,  ( 71.      A    person    seventy 
SEP-TU-AG'EN'-A-RY,        j      years  of  age. 
SEP-TU-A-GES'I-MA,  it.     [L.  septuagesimus,  seven- 
tieth.] 

The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Quadra- 
gesima Sunday,  supposed  to  be  so  called  because  it 
is  about  seven! v  dins  before  Easter.  P.  Cyc. 

SEP-TU-A-GES'I-MAL,  o.     [Supra.]     Consisting  of 
seventy. 

Our  abridged  and  asptuagesimal  age.  Broion. 

SEP'TU-A-GINT,  n.     [L.  scptnaginta,  seventy  ;  sep- 
tem, seven,  and  some  word  simniYing  ten.] 

A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  seventy,  or 
rather  of  seventy-two,  interpreters.  This  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  is  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  But  this  is  very  doubtful.  From  internal 
evidence  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  all  the  work  of 
one  man,  nor  of  one  company  of  men  ;  for  he  trans- 
lators of  different  books  wefe  of  very  different  de- 
grees of  competency,  and  were  governed  by  very 
different  rules  of  interpretation.  It  was  probably 
not  all  the  work  of  one  age.  Murdoch. 

SEP'TU-A-GINT,  a.     Pertaining  to   the  Septuagint ; 
contained  in  the  Greek  copy  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Septuagint  chronology  makes  fifteen  hundred  years  more 
from  th"  Creadon  In  .Vlaah.un,  lllan  the  present  Hel'P  a  oipies 
of  the  Bible.  Encyc. 

SEP'TU-A-RY,  71.     [L.  septem,  seven.] 

Something  composed  of  seven  ;  a  week.  [Little 
■used.]  Jlsh.     Cole. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Pitior/'il  Illitslrttliotis. 


Tabic  of  fyiwiiyins. 


SEQ 

SEP'TUM,  re. ;  pi.  Septa.     In  botany,  a  partition  that 
separates  the  cells  of  the  fruit. 
2.  In  anatomy,  a  partition   which  separates  two 

SEP'TU-PLE,  a.    [Low  L.  septuple* ;  septcm,  seven, 
and  pilot,  to  fold.] 
Sevenfold  ;  seven  times  as  much. 

SEP'UL-CHER,  \n.     [Fr.    sepulchre;    Sp.   and    Port. 

SEP'UL-CIIRE,  (  sepulcro  ;  It.  sepolcro  ;  from  L. 
sepulchrum,  from  sepelio,  to  bury,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  with  a  prefix  on  the  Golh.fithan,  to  bury.] 

A  grave  ;  a  tomb ;  the  place  in  which  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  is  interred,  or  a  place  des- 
tined fur  that  purpose.  Among  the  Jews,  sepulchers 
were   often   excavations  in  rocks.     Is.  xxii.    Matt. 

SEP'UL.-€HER,  )  v.  t.    To  bury;  to  inter  ;  to  entomb  ; 
SEP'UL-CIIRE,  j      as,  obscurely  sepulchered.  Prior. 
SEP'UL-CIIER-ED,  I  pp.  or  a.     Deposited  in  a  sepul- 
SEP'UL-eilRED,      j      cher. 
SE-PUL'€IIRAL,    a.      [L.   scpulchralis,   from    sepul- 

Pertaining  to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  as,  a  sepulchral 
stone  ;  a  sepulchral  statue  ;  a  sepulchral  inscription. 
Milton. 
SEP'UL-TU.RE,  re.      [Fr.,     from   L.   sepultura,    from 
sepelio.] 

Burial ;  interment ;  the  act  of  depositing  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  in  the  grave. 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare.  Dryden. 

SE-QUA'CIOUS,  (se-kwa'shus,)  a.  [L.  sequax,  from 
sequor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  Following ;  attendant. 

Treea  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre. 
The  fond,  sequacious  herd. 

2.  Ductile;  pliant. 
The  forge  was  easy,  and  the  matter  duct 


/);■-,..',■; 


being  sequacious 

Taylor. 

[Supra.]     A   fo 


SE-QUA'CIOUS-NESS,  re.  State 

disposition  to  follow. 
SE-QUAC'I-TY,  (se-kwas'e-te,) 

lowing,  or  disposition  to  follow. 
2.  Ductilitv  ;  pliableness.     [Little  used.]     Bacon. 
SE'OUEL,   (s'e'kwel,)  n.     [Fr.   se1  quelle;   L.   It.  and 

Sp.  sequela;  from  L.  sequor,  to  follow.] 

1.  That  which  follows;  a  succeeding  part ;  as,  the 
sequel  of  a  man's  atl  ventures  or  history. 

2.  Consequence ;  event.  Let  the  sun  or  moon 
cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  the  sequel  would  be  ruin. 

Hooker. 

3.  Consequence  inferred  ;  consequentialness.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Whiterifte. 

MK'QUENCE,  re.     [Fr.,  from   L.  sequens,   sequor  ;  It. 
seguema.] 

1.  A  following,  or  that  which  follows;  a  conse- 
quent. Brown. 

2.  Order  of  succession. 

But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  I  Shale. 

3.  Series;  arrangement;  method.  Baron. 

4.  In  music,  a  regular  alternate  succession  of  simi- 
lar chords.  Busby. 

5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  hymn  intro- 
duced in  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days,  and  re- 
cited or  sung  immediately  before  the  gospel,  and 
after  the  gradual  or  introit,  whence  the  name. 

Bp.  Fitzpalrick. 
Sg'QUENT,  a.     [Supra.]     Following  ;  succeeding. 
2.  Consequential.     [Little  used.]  [Shale 

SE'QUENT,  re.  A  follower.  [JVW  in  use.]  Shak. 
SE-CinEN'TlAL-LY.  adi:  In  succession. 
BE-aUES'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr,  sequestra- ;  It.  sequestrare  ; 
Sp.  sequestrar;  Low  L.  sequestra,  to  sever  or  separate, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  person,  as  a 
deposit;  sequester,  belonging  to  mediation  or  umpir- 
age, and  as  a  noun,  an  umpire,  referee,  mediator. 
This  word  isi  probably  a  compound  of  sc  and  the  root 
of  quatstus,  qiUBsitus,  sought.     See  Question.] 

1.  To  separate    from  the  owner  for  a  time  ;   to 
seize  or  take  possession  of  some  property  which  be- 
longs to  another,  and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid 
the  demand  for  which  "  ' 
Formerly,  tli 


payt 


:  is  taken. 

tin'  ironils  of  .i  it'l.'nd  int  in  nil  iiii-itv  were,  in  lln'  li 

.sequestered  im.l  iM.iin.  ,1  t„  ,  i,f,,iv'lhi-  decrees  ol  I 

Ami  now  tlir   profits  ,f  a  tii'ii-  lice  an.'  seqiuslrrcd 


2.  To  talce  from  parties  in  controversy  and  put  into 
the  possession  of  an  indifferent  person.         Encyc. 

3.  To  put  aside  ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate  from 
other  things. 

I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affair*.  Baton. 

A.  To  sequester  one's  self;  to  separate  one's  self  from 
society  ;  to  withdraw  or  retire  ;  to  seclude  one's  self 
for  the  sake  of  privacy  or  solitude  ;  as,  to  sequester 
one's  self  (rom  action.  Hooker. 

5.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  obscurity. 

Il  was  his  tailor  anil   his   cook,  his  line  fashions  and  his    French 

SE-QIJES'TER,  v.  i.     To  decline,  as  a  widow,  any 
concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 


SER 

SE-UUES'TER-^D,  pp.  or  a.  Seized  and  detained  for 
a  time,  to  satisfy  a  demand  ;  separated  ;  also,  being 
in  retirement;  secluded;  private;  as,  a  sequestered 
situation. 

SE-aiJES'TER-ING,  ppr.  Seizing  or  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  another  for  a  time,  to  satisfy 
a  claim;  removing;  separating;  secluding. 

SE-QUES'TRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered 
or  separated  ;  subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

SE-QUES'TRaTE,  o.  t.  To  sequester.  [It  is  less 
used  than  Sequester,  but  exactly  synonymous.] 

SE-aUES-TRA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  taking  a  thing 
from  parties  contending  for  it,  and  intrusting  it  to  an 
indifferent  person.  Eneyc. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  the  ordinary,  disposing 
of  the  gootls  and  chattels  of  one  deceased,  whose  es- 
tate no  one  will  meddle  with.  Encyc. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  property  from  the  owner  for  a 
time,  till  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  satisfy  a  de- 
mand. 

4.  The  act  of  seizing  the  estate  of  a  delinquent  for 
the  use  of  the  state. 

5.  Separation  ;  retirement ;  seclusion  from  society. 

South. 

6.  State  of  being  separated  or  set  aside.        Shak. 

7.  Disunion  ;  disjunction.     [JVot  in  use.]     Boyle. 
SE-OUES-TRa'TOR,  re.     One  that  sequesters  proper- 
ty, or  takes  the  possession  of  it  for  a  time,  to  satisfy 
a  demand  out  of  its  rents  or  profits.  Taylor. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  keeping  of  sequestered'  prop- 
erty is  committed.  Bailey. 

Se'OUIN,  ti.  A  gold  coin  of  Italy  and  Turkey.  The 
average  value  at  Venice,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
is  9s.  5d.  sterling,  or  about  $2.20.  In  Turkey,  the 
sequin  fonducli  is  valued  at  7s.  7d.  sterling,  or  about 
$1.75.  It  is  sometimes  written  Chequin  and  Zechik. 
[See  Zechin.]  Kelly. 

SE-RAGL'IO,  (se-ral'yo,)  re.  [Fr.  strail  ,•  Sp.  scrrallo ; 
It.  serraglio,  from  serrarc,  to  shut  or  make  fast,  Fr. 
serrcr;  perhaps  from  i!li  or  *v-ix.    Castell  deduces  the 

word  from  the  Persian  is\  ww  sarai,  serai,  a  great 

house,  a  palace.  The  Portuguese  write  the  word 
cerralho,  and  Fr.  serrcr,  to  lock,  they  write  cerrar,  as 
do  the  Spaniards.] 

The  palace  of  the  grand  seignior,  or  Turkish  sul- 
or  the  palace  of  a  prince.  The  seraglio  of  the 
sultan  is  a  long  range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the 
grand  seignior  nnd  all  the  officers  and  dependents 
of  his  court  ;  and  in  it  is  transacted  all  the  business 
of  government.  In  this  also  are  confined  the  females 
of  the  harem.  Eton. 

Hence,  seraglio  has  been  often,  though  improperly, 
confounded  with  harem,  and  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  a  house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery. 

SE-RAI',  re.  In  India  antl  Turtary,  a  place  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers  ;  a  Mohammedan  name  of 
tin   choltry,  or  rest-house.  Malcom. 

SER'APH,  (ser'af.)  re.  ;  pi.  Seraphs  ;  but  sometimes 
the  Hebrew  plural,  Seraphim,  is  used,  [from  Heb. 
tptv,  to  burn.] 

An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  inourna, 

As  the  rapt  seraj'h  that  aduivs  anil  burns.  Pope. 

SE-RAPH'IC,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  a  seraph  ;  angel- 
SE-RAPH'IC-AL,  j      ic  ;  sublime  ;  as,  seraphic  purity  ; 
seraphic  fervor. 

2.  Pure  ;  refined  from  sensuality.  Swift. 

3.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal.  Thus 
St.  Bonaventure  was  called  the  seraphic  doctor. 

Encyc. 
SE-RAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  ser- 
aph. 
SER'A-PHIM,  (-fim,)  re.    [the  Heb.  plural  of  Seraph.] 
Angels  of  the  highest  order  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Com.  Prayer. 
[It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  Sc.kaphims.] 
SER'A-PHYNE,    |  re.     [from  seraph.]     A  keyed  wind- 
SER-A-PHI'NA,  j      instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
are  generated  by  the   play  of  wind   upon  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  accordion.     It  consists,  like  the  or- 
gan, of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows.    By 
means  of  a  pedal,  the  stress  of  the  wind  upon  the 
reeds  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  give,  with  fine  effect, 
the  expression  of  accent,  crescendo,  and  diminuendo. 
E.  T.  Fitch. 
SE-Ra'PIS,  re.     [L.  and  Gr.]     An  Egyptian  deity. 

Brande. 
SE-RAS'KIER,  (se-ras'keer,)  re.    A  Turkish   general 

or  commander  of  land  forces. 
SERE,  a.      Dry  ;  withered.      Usually  written    Sear, 

SERE,  re.     [atl.  Fr.  server,  to  lock  or  make  fast.] 

A  claw  or  talon.     [AWintu*.]  Chapman. 

SER-E-NADE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  and  Sp.  screnata,  from 
L.  scrcnus,  clear,  serene.] 

1.  Properly,  music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a 
clear  night ;  hence  it  is  usually  applied  to  musical 
entertainments  given  in  the  night,  especially  by  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  under  the  windows 
ot  ladio  Brande. 
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2.  Also,  a  song  composed  for  such  an  occasion. 

SER-E-NaDE',  v.  t.    To  entertain  with  nocturnal  mu- 
sic. Spectator. 
SER-E-NADE',  v.  i.    To  perform  nocturnal  music. 
Taller. 

SE-RE'NA   GUT'TA.     See  Gutta  Serena. 

SER-E-Na'TA,  re.  A  piece  of  vocal  music  on  an  am- 
orous subject.  Busby. 

SE-ReNE',  a.  [Fr.  serein  ;  It.  and  Sp.  sereno  ;  L.  se- 
rcnus ;  Russ.  ozariayu,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  -int,  t« 
shine.     Class  Sr,  No.  2,  23,  47.] 

1.  Clear  or  fair,  and  calm  ;  as,  a  serene  sky  ;  sevens 
air.     Serein  unporis.  great  purity 

2.  Bright. 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  slcy.  Pope. 

3.  Calm  ;  unruffled  ;  undisturbed  ;  as,  a  serene  as- 
pect ;  a  serene  soul.  Milton. 

4.  A  title  given  to  several  princes  and  magistrates 
in  Europe;  as,  serene  highness  ;  most  serene. 

SE-ReNE',  re.     A  cold,  damp  evening.    [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
SE-RENE',  v.  t.     To  make  clear  and  calm  ;  to  quiet. 
2._To  clear  ;  to  brighten.  Philips. 

SE-ReNE'LY,  adv.    Calmly  ;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.  Pope. 

2._With  unruffled  temper;  coolly.  Prior. 

SE-ReNE'NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  serene;  se- 

si;-i:'i;n'1-TUDE, 
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Wotton. 
SE-RE.\"[-TY,  re.     [Fr.  serenite  ;  L.  serenitas.] 

1.  Clearness  and  calmness  ;  as,  the  serenity  of  the 
air  or  sky. 

2.  Calmness  ;  quietness  ;  stillness  ;  peace. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  general  trouble. 

3.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  evenness  of  temper;  undis- 
turbed state ;  coolness. 

I  can  not  see  how  any  men  should  transgress  those  moral  rulce 
with  confidence  and  serenity.  Locke. 

4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy.  '  Milton. 
SERF,  n.t  [Fr.  serf;  L.  servus.     See  Serve.] 

A  servant  or  slave  employed  in  husbandry,  and,  in 
some  countries,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transferred 
with  it.     The  serfs  in  Poland  are  slaves.  Coxe. 

SERF'DOM,  re.     The  state  or  condition  of  serfs.  LycH. 

[Serfage  is  less  proper.] 
SERGE,  re.     [Fr.  serge  ;  Sp.  zerga,  coarse  frieze,  and 
jargon  ;  It.  sargia,  a  coverlet ;  D.  scrgie.] 

A  woolen  twilled  stuff  manufactured  in  a  loom 
"  with  four  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  ratteens. 

Silk  serge  is  a  twilled,  silk  fabric,  used  mostly  by 
the  tailors  for  lining  parts  of  gentlemen's  coats. 

Encitc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
SER'GEAN-CY,  (stir'jen-se,)  re.    The  office  of  a  ser- 

geani  at  law.  Hacket. 

SER'GEANT,  (sir'jent,)  re.     [Fr.  sergent ;  It.  scrgente ; 

Sp.  and  Port,  sargento  ;  from  L.  serviens,  serving,  for 

so  was  this  word  written  in  Latin.    But  Castell  de- 
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luces  the  word  from  the  Persian 


chank,  or  sarjunk,  a  prefect,  a  subaltern  military  offi- 
cer. (See  Cast.  Col.  336.)  If  this  is  correct,  two  dif- 
ferent words  are  blended.] 

1.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  England,  nearly  answer- 
ing to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred  ;  also, 
an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  attend  on  the  king,  and 
on  the  lord  high  steward  in  court,  to  arrest  traitors 
and  other  offenders.  This  officer  is  now  called  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  or  Mace.  There  are,  at  present, 
other  officers  of  an  inferior  kind,  who  attend  mayors 
and  magistrates  to  execute  their  orders. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  a  company  of  infantry  or  troop  of  cavalry,  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  in  discipline,  to  form  the 


3.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
answering  to  the  doctor  of  the  civil  law.      Blackstone. 

4.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  king's  servants; 

SER'GEANT-AT-aRMS,  '».  "in  legislative  W,r""'an 
officer  who  executes  the  commands  of  the  body  in 
preserving  order  and  punishing  ol  lenses.      Brande. 

SER'GEANT-Ma'JOR,  re.  [sergeant  and  major.]  A 
non-commissioned  officer  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  adjutant.  Brande. 

SER'GEANT- Y,  (sar'jent-e,)  re.  In  England,  sergeanty 
is  of  two  kinds,  grand  sergeanty  and  petit  sergeanty. 
Grand  sergeanty  is  a  particular  kind  of  knight-ser- 
vice, a  tenure  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do 
some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person, 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like,  or  to  be 
bis  butler,  his  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corcA 
nation,  to  lead  his  host,  to  be  his  marshal,  to  blow  a 
horn  when  an  enemy  approaches,  &c. 

Cowel.     Blackstone. 
Petit  sergeanty  was  a  tenure  by  which  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  re'nderto  the  king  annually  some  small 
implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  sword, 
a  lance,  or  the  like.  Littleton, 
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SER'GEANT-SHIP,  (sAr'jent-ship,)  re.    The  office  of 

a  sergeant. 
SERGE'-MaK-ER,  re.     A  manufacturer  of  serges. 
SE'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  series;  consisting  of  a 

_series. 
SE'  RI-  ALS,  re.  pi.   Tales,  or  other  writings,  commenced 

in  one  number  of  a  periodical  work,  and  continued 

in  successive  numbers. 
SE'RI-ATE,  a.   Arranged  in  a  series  or  succession. 
Sk'U  l-A'1'E-LY,  adv.     In  a  regular  series. 
SE-RI-.i'TIM,  [L.]     In  regular  order. 
SE-RI"CEOUS,  (se-rish'us,)  a.     [L.  serious,  from  scr- 

icum,  silk.] 

Pertaining  to  silk  ;    consisting  of  silk  ;  silky.     In 

botany,  covered  with  very  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to 

_tlie  surface;  as,  a  sericeous  leaf.  Martijn. 

SE'RlES,re.     [L.     This  word  belongs  probably  to  the 

Shemitic  IS',  "yit2r,  -ity,  the  primary  sense  of  which 

is,  to  stretch,  or  strain.] 

1.  A  continued  succession  of  tilings  in  the  same 
order,  and  hearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other ; 
as,  a  series  of  kings  ;  a  series  of  successors. 

2.  Sequence  ;  order  ;  course  ;  succession  of  things  ; 
as,  a  series  of  calamitous  events. 

3.  In  natural  history,  an  order  or  subdivision  of 
some  class  of  natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  number  of  terms  in 
succession,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  a 
certain  law  ;  as,  arithmetical  scries  and  geometrical 
series.     [See  Progression.] 

SER'IN,  re.  [Fr.]  A  song  bird  of  the  finch  family, 
found  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  small, 
horny,  and  short  bill,  and  its  habits  are  mostly  similar 
to  those  of  the  canary  bird.  Partington. 

SE'RI-O-eOM'ie,  j  a.     Having  a  mixture  of  se- 

SE'RI-0-€OM'ie-AL,  (      riousness  and  sport. 

SJE'RI-OUS,  a.t  [Fr.  serieuz ;  Sp.  serio ;  It.  serio, 
serioso  ,•  L.  serius.] 

1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition  ;  solemn  ;  not 
light,  gay,  or  volatile  ;  as,  a  serious  man  ;  a  serious 
habit  or  disposition. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said  ;  being  in  earnest ; 
not  jesting  or  making  a  false  pretense.  Are  you 
serious,  or  in  jest  ? 

3.  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  most  serious  thing's  in 
the  world.  Young. 

4.  Particularly  attentive  to  religious  concerns  or 
one's  own  religious  state.  Wilberforce. 

SE'RI-OUS-LY.  ado.  Gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest; 
without  levity  ;  in  an  important  degree.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  rational  being  is  to  inquire  seriously 
whv  he  was  created,  and  what  he  is  to  do  to  answer 
Uie'purpose  of  his  creation. 

SE'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind  ; 
solemnity.  He  spoke  with  great  seriousness, or  with 
an  air  of  seriousness. 

2.  Earnest  attention,  particularly  to  religious  con- 
cerns. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  ail  at  once. 

SER'JEANT,  re.     See  Sergeant. 
SER-MOC-IN-a'TION,    re.      Speech-making.      [Mot 

used.]  Peaeham. 

SER-MOC-IN-A'TOR,  n.    One  that  makes  sermons  or 

speeches.     [Not  in  use.'] 
SER'MON,  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  sermo,  from  the  root  of 

sero,'the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  throw  or  thrust. 

See  Assert,  Insert.] 

1.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public  by  a  licensed 
clergyman  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
and  usually  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture.  Sermons  are  extemporary  addresses  or 
written  discourses. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice,  wrought 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  '  Dryden. 

2.  A  printed  discourse. 

SER'MON,  v.  t.    To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
2.  To  tutor  ;  to  lesson  ;  to  teach.     [Little  used.] 
Shale. 

SER'MON,  v.  i.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  sermon. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

SER'MON-ING,  n.  Discourse;  instruction;  advice. 
[Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SER'MO\-ISH,  a.     Resembling  a  sermon. 

SER'MON-IZE,  v.  i.     To  preach.        Bp.  Mcholson. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules.  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  make  sermons;  to  compose  or  write  a  ser- 
mon or  sermons.     [  This  is  the  sense  in  which  this  verb 

if  grilortilht  ust'il  in  the  United  States.] 

SER?MON-IZ-ER,  re.     One  that  composes  sermons. 

SER'MON-IZ-ING,/jp7-.  Preaching;  inculcating  rigid 
precepts  ;  composing  sermons. 

SER'MON-IZ-ING,  re.  The  act  of  composing  ser- 
mons j  the  act  of  preaching  sermons  ;  the  act  of  in- 
structing in  a  formal  manner.  Ash. 

SER'MOUNT-AIN,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Laser- 
pitium,  or  laserwort  kind,  sometimes  called  Seseli. 
Lee.     Forsyth. 

SE-ROON'   (  "'     C^P"  ■ser(ra>  a  f™'  or  Dasket.] 

1.  A  seroon  of  almonds   is  the  quantity  of  two 
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hundred  pounds  ;  of  anise  seed,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  weight ;  of  Castile  soap,  from  two  hun- 
dred and  a  half  to  three  hundred  and  three  quar- 
ters. Encyc. 

2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  skin  or  leather  for 
holding  drugs,  Sec.     [See  Ceroon.1 

SE-ROS'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  serosite.     See  Serum.] 

A  fluid  obtained  from  the  coagulated  serum  of  the 
blood.  Ure. 

SER'O-TINE,  re.  A  species  of  bat  found  in  Europe, 
Scotophilus  serotinus  of  Gray.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SE'ROUS,  a.     [Fr.  sereux.     See  Serum.] 

1.  Thin  ;  watery;  like  whey;  used  of  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  separates  in  coagulation  from  the 
grumous  or  red  part. 

2.  Pertaining  to  serum.  Jlrbuthnot. 
SER'PENT,  re.     [L.  serpens,  creeping  ;  serpo,  to  creep. 

au.  Gr.  epnoi;  or  from  a  root  in  Sr.  In  Welsh, 
sarf,  a  serpent,  seems  to  be  from  s&r.  The  Sanscrit 
has  the  word  sarpa,  serpent.] 

1.  A  snake  ;  a  popular  name  of  Ophidian  reptiles 
without  feet.  Their  bodies  are  extremely  elongated, 
and  move  by  means  of  the  folds  they  form  when  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  Their  hearts  have  two 
auricles.  This  is  the  widest  use  of  the  term  serpent. 
This  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  family  of  ophidian 
reptiles,  which  comprises  all  the  genera  without  a 
sternum,  and  without  any  vestige  of  a  shoulder,  &.C. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  represented  as  a 
serpent  held  by  Ophiucus  or  Serpentarius.    P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  serving  as  a  base 
to  the  horns  or  cornets.  It  is  so  called  from  its  folds 
or  wreaths.  Brande. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  subtle  or  malicious  person. 

5.  In  inytholoon.  ;i  symbol  of  the  sun. 
SER'PENT'-eu'eUM-BER,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Trichosanthes. 

SER'PENT-EAT'ER,  re.  A  bird  of  Africa  that  de- 
vours serpents. 

SER'PENT-FISH,  re.  A  fish  with  a  body  of  a  ribbon- 
like and  compressed  form,  and  a  band  of  red  running 
lengthwise.  It  is  the  Cepola  taenia  or  rubescens, 
(Linnams,)  the  red-band-fish.  [Fr.  ruban.]   P.  Cyc. 

SER'PENT'S-TONGUE,  (-tung,)  re.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ophioglossum  ;  acliler's-tongue. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth  of  a  species  of 

shark,  because  they  resemble  tongues  with  their  roots. 

Booth.  * 

SER-PEN-Ta'RI-A,  re.  The  trivial  or  specific  name 
of  numerous  plants  that  have  been  reputed  to  be 
remedial  of  snake-bites  ;  as,  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
Prennnthes  Serpentaria,  &c. 

SER-PEN-Ta'RI-US,  re.  [L.]  A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  also  railed  Ophiucus.  Hutton. 

SER-PENT'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent. Kirby. 

SER-PEN-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.     Bred  of  a  serpent. 

SER'PEN-TINE,  a.     [L.  serpentinus,  from  serpens.] 

1.  Resembling  a  serpent  ;  usually,  winding  or 
turning  one  way  and  the  other,  like  a  moving  ser- 
pent; anfractuous;   as,  a  serpentine  road  or  course. 

2.  Spiral  ;  twisted  ;  as,  a  serpentine  worm  of  a  still. 

3.  Like  a  serpent ;  having  the  color  or  properties 
of  a  serpent. 

Serpentine  tongue,  in  the  manege.  A  horse  is  said 
to  have  a  serpentine  tongue,  when  he  is  constantly 
moving  it,  and  sometimes  passing  it  over  the  bit. 

Serpentine  verse ;  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends 

with  the  same  word. 

SER'PEN-TTNE,  )  n.      A   species  of  mag- 

SER'PEN-TINE-ST5NE,  j        nesian    stone,  usually 

of  an   obscure  green  color,  with  shades  and  spots, 

resembling  a  serpent's  skin.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

A  rock, generally  unstratified,  which  is  principally 
composed  vf  Indented  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Serpentine  is  often  nearly  allied  to  the  harder 
varieties  of  steatite  and  potstone.  It  presents  two 
varieties  ;  precious  serpentine  and  common  serpen- 
tine. Cleaveland. 
SER'PEN-TINE-LY,  adv.  In  a  serpentine  manner. 
SER'PENT-IZE,  v.  t.  To  wind  ;  to  turn  or  bend, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite;  to 
meander. 

The  road  serpentized  through  a  tall  shrubbery. 

Barrow,  Travels  m  Africa. 

SER'PENT-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  serpent. 

SER'PENT-RY,  re.  A  winding  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

SER'PET,  re.     A  basket.     [Not  in  use.]     Jlinsworth. 

SER-PIG'IN-OUS,  a,  [from  L.  serpigo,  from  serpo,  to 
creep.]     Affected  with  serpigo. 

SER-PI'GO,  re.     [L..  from  serpo,  to  creep.] 
An   exploded  name  of  Herpes 


SER-PO'LI-DANS,  j  re.  pi.     Animals  of  the  order  An- 

SER-PO'LE-ANS,    j    nelida,  forming  calcareous  tubes 

which  twine  round  and  cover  stones,  shells,  &c. 

Kirby. 
SER'PU-LTTE,  re.    A  petrified  shell  or  fossil  of 'the 

genus  Serpula.  Jameson. 

SEER,  i).  t.     [Fr.  serrer ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cerrar.] 

To  crowd,  press,  or  drive  together.     [Not  in  use.] 
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SER'RATE,      \   a*  [L.  serratus,  from  serro,  to  saw  ; 
SER'Ra-TED,  (       serra,  a  saw.] 

Notched  on  the.  edge  like  a  saw.  In  botany,  hav- 
ing sharp  notches  about  trie  edge,  pointing  toward 
the  extremity  ;  as,  a  serrate  leaf. 

When  a  serrate  leaf  has  small  scrratures  upon  the 

large  ones,  it  is  said  to  be  doubly  serrate,  as  in  the 

elrL.     We  say  also,  a  serrate  calyx,  corol,  or  stipule 

A  scrrate-c'iliate  leaf,  is  one  having  fine  hairs,  like 

the  eyelashes,  on  the  serratures. 

A  serrate-dentate  leaf,  has  the  serratures  toothed. 
SER-Ra'TION,  re.     Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw. 
SER'RA-TURE,  re.     A  notching  in  the  edge  of  any 

thint!,  like  a  saw.  Martyn. 

SER'RKED,  (ser'rid,)  j>p.  ore.     Crowded  ;  compacted; 

as,  serried  files. 
SER'ROUS,  a.    Like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ;  irregular. 

[Little  used.]  Brown. 

SER'RU-LATE,      I  a.    Finely  serrate  ;   having  very 
SER'RU-La-TED,  \      minute  notches.  Martyn. 

SER'RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  serrer.] 

To  crowd  ;  to  press  together.     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 
SE'RUM,  re.     [L.]     The  thin,  transparent  part  of  the 
blood.     It  is  analogous  to  albumen.  SUliman. 

2.  The  thin  part  of  milk  ;  whey. 
SER'VAL,  re.  A  digitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal,  of 
the  cat  genus,  the  Felis  Serval  of  Southern  Africa. 
It  is  a  middle-sized  species,  with  a  long  tail  and 
black  spots. 
SERVANT,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  servans,  from  servo,  to 
keep  or  hold  ;  properly,  one  that  waits,  that  is,  stops, 
holds,  attends,  or  one  that  is  bound.] 

1.  A  person,  male  or  female,  that  attends  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  menial  offices  for  him, 
or  who  is  employed  by  another  for  such  offices  or  for 
other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  his  command.  The 
word  is  correlative  to  master.  Servant  differs  from 
slave,  as  the  servant's  subjection  to  a  master  is  volun- 
tary, the  slave's  is  not.  Eveiy  slave  is  a  servant,  but 
every  servant  is  not  a  slave. 

Servants  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  household  or  do- 
mestic servants,  menial  servants  ;  laborers,  who  are 
hired  by  the  day,  week,  or  other  term,  and  do  not 
reside  with  their  employers,  or,  if  they  board  in  the 
same  house,  are  employed  abroad,  and  not  in  domes- 
tic services  ;  apprentices,  who  are  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  to  serve  a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
his  trade  or  occupation. 

In  a  legal  sense,  stewards,  factors,  bailiffs,  and 
other  agents,  are  servants  for  the  time  they  are  em- 
ployed in  such  character,  as  they  act  in  subordina- 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  one  pur- 
chased fur  money,  and  who  was  compelled  to  serve 
till  the  year  of  jubilee;  also,  one  purchased  for  a 
term  of  years.     Exod.  xxi. 

4.  The  subject  ot  a  king ;  as,  the  servants  of  David 
or  of  Saul. 

The  Syrians  became  servants  to  David.  —  2  Sam.  viii. 

5.  A  person  who  voluntarily  serves  another,  or 
acts  as  his  minister  ;  as  Joshua  was  the  servant  of 
Moses,  and  the  apostles  the  servants  of  Christ.  So 
Christ  himself  is  called  a  servant.  Is.  xlii.  Moses  is 
called  the  servant  of  the  Lord.     Deut.  xxxiv. 

6.  A  person  employed  or  used  as  an  instrument  in 
accomplishing  God's  purposes  of  mercy  or  wrath. 
So  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  servant  of  God. 
Jtr.  xxv. 

7.  One  who  yields  obedience  to  another.  The 
saints  are  called'the  servants  of  God  or  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  wicked  are  called  the  servants  of  sin. 

8.  That  which  yields  obedience,  or  acts  in  subor- 
dination as  an  instrument.     Ps.  cxix. 

9.  One  that  makes  painful  sacrifices,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  weakness  or  wants  of  others.  1 
Cor.  ix. 

10.  A  person  of  base  condition  or  ignoble  spirit. 
Eccles.  x. 

11.  A  word  of  civility.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  or 
obedient  servant. 

Our  betters  tell  us  they  an;  our  humble  servants,  but  understand 
us  to  be  their  slaves.  Swift. 

Servant  of  servants :  one  debased  to  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Oen.  ix. 
SERVANT,  re.  t.  To  subject.  [JVot  ire  use.]  Shak. 
SERVE,  (serv,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  servir;  It.  servire:  Sp.  ser- 
vir;  from  L.  scrvio.  This  verb  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  noun  servus,  a  servant  or  slave,  and  this 
from  servo,  to  keep.  If  servus  originally  was  a  slave, 
he  was  probably  so  named  from  being  preserved  and 
taken  prisoner  in  war,  or  more  probably  from  being 
bound,  and  perhaps  from  the  Shemitic  "mi,  "its,  to 
bind.  But  the  sense  of  servant  is  generally  a  waiter, 
one  who  attends  or  waits,  and  from  the  sense  of  slop- 
ping, holding,  remaining.] 

1.  To  work  for ;  to  bestow  the  labor  of  body  and 
mind  in  the  employment  of  another. 

Jacob  loved  Railed,  and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for 
Rachel  thy  y yr  dandle,  r.  —  On.  xxix. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  _  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N6TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  .See  Ptdoriiil  lllitttrmiuus. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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2.  To  act  as  the  minister  of;  to  perform  official  du- 
ties to  ;  as,  a  minister  serves  his  prince. 

Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as   I  have  served  tile  king,  he 
would  not  have  given,  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

3.  To  attend  at  command  ;  to  wait  on. 

A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 

By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  Milton. 

4.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly  ;  as,  to  serve  mam- 
mon. 


When  wealthy,  Bhow  thy  wisdom 
5.  To  supply  with  food  ;  a* 


hee.      Denliam. 

rved  in  plate. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 

Bodies  hrl-dil  :in-I  ^t.mI/t  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright.  Millon. 

7.  To  perform  the  duties  required  in;  as,  the  cu- 
rate served  two  churches. 

8.  To  obey  ;  to  perform  duties  in  the  employment 
of;  as,  to  scree  the  king  or  the  country  in  the  army 
or  navy. 

9.  To  be  sufficient  to,  or  to  promote  ;  as,  to  serve 
one's  turn,  end,  or  purpose.  Locke. 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;  as,  to  serve  one's 
country.  Tate. 

11.  To  comply  with  ;  to  submit  to. 

They  think  bereiu  we  serve  the  time,  because  thereby  we  either 
hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker, 

12.  To  be  sufficient  for ;  to  satisfy  ; 


i  content. 


One  l 


r  vhi.-ir.u-  and  \ 


serves  the  Turks  for  a  seat  and  a  couch. 

14.  To  treat ;  to  requite  ;  as,  he  served  me  ungrate- 
fully ;  he  served  me  very  ill.  We  say  also,  he  served 
me  a  trick,  that  is,  he  deceived  me,  or  practiced  an 
artifice  upon  me. 

15.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  to  obey  and  worship; 
to  act  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  a  superior,  and  treat 
him  with  due  reverence. 

Fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sino-ri'y  and  truth.     As  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  stree  die  Lord.  —  Josh.  xxiv. 

16.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  obey  ;  to  yield  compliance,  or 
act  according  to. 

Serving  divers  lust-:  and  pleasures. —  Tit.  iii. 

17.  To  worship;  to  render  homage  to;  as,  to  serve 
idols  or  false  gods.    Ezck.  xx. 

18.  To  be  a  slave  to ;  to  be  in  bondage  to.     Gen. 


,  make 


xv. 

19.  To  serve  one's  self  of;  to  l 
a  Gallicism,  [se  servir  de.\ 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.  Chilling 

20.  To  use  ;  to  manage ;  to  apply.    The  gun 
well  served. 

21.  To  place  on  the  table  in  dishes,  (for  scr 


sof; 


22.  In  seamen's  language,  to  serve  a  rope  is  to  wind 
something,  as  spun  varn,  &c,  tight  round  it.  to  ore-- 
vent  friction  toiteii. 

To  *erve  up :  to  prepare  and  present  in  a  dish  :  as. 
ii>  serve  up  a  sirloin  of  beef  in  plate  :  figuratively,  to 

To  serve  in,  as  used  by  Shalcspeare,  for  to  bring-  in., 
ns  meat  by  an  attendant,  I  have  never  known  to  be 
jsed  in  America. 

To  serve  mil     to  distribute  in  portions ;  as,  to  serve 

To  serve  a  writ ;  to  read  it  to  the  defendant ;  or  to 
leave  an 'attested  copy  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

To  serve  an  attachment,  or  writ  of  atrzich'nzziit ;  to 
levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by  seizuie  ;  cr  to  seise. 

To  serve  an  execution  ;  to  levy  it  on  lar.ds,  goods,  or 
person,  by  seizure  or  taking  possession. 

To  serve  a  warrant ;  to  lead  it,  avid  to  seize  the  per- 
son against  whom  it  is  issued. 

In  general,  to  serve  a  process,  is  to  read  it,  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to  leave 
an  attested  copy  with  him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode. 

To  serve  an  office  ;  to  discharge  a  public  duty.  [This 
phrase,  I  believe,  is  not  used  in  America.     We  say, 
a  man  serves  in  an  office,  that  is,  serves  the  public  in 
an  office.] 
SERVE,  (serv,)  v.  i.    To  be  a  servant  or  slave. 

The  Lord  shall  ;rivc  tli'-e  r<  si  I'-vm  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  Tear, 

2.  To  be  employed  in  labor  or  other  business  for 
another.     Gen.  xxix. 

3.  To  be  in  subjection.    Is.  xliii. 

4.  To  wait ;  to  attend;  to  perform  domestic  offices 
to  another.     Luke  x. 


under  a  particular  commander.    The  late  secretary 
of  the  colony,  and  afterward  stale,  of  Connecticut, 
was  annually  appointed,  and  served  in  the  office  six- 
ty years. 
6.  To  answer  ;  to  accomplish  the  end. 

She  feared  that  all  would  not  serve.  Sidney. 
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7.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire.  Dryden 

8.  To  suit ;  to  be  convenient.    Take  this,  and  u 


9.  To  conduce  ;  to  be  of  use. 
Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  oi 

10.  To  officiate  or  minister  ;  to 
as,  to  serve  at  a  public  dinner. 

SERV.ED,  pp.      Attended  ;    waited  on  ;  worshiped  ; 

levied. 
SERVICE,  (serv'is,)  n.     [Fr.;  It.  servizio  ;  Sp.  scrvi- 

do  ;  from  L.  servitium.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  labor  of  body,  or  of  body  and 
mind,  performed  at  the  command  of  a  superior,  ot 
in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
Service  is  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Voluntary  serv- 
ice is  that  of  hired  servants  or  of  contract,  or  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  perform  something  for 
another's  benefit.  Involuntary  service  is  that  of 
slaves  who  work  by  compulsion. 

2.  The  business  of  a  servant ;  menial  office. 

Shak. 

3.  Attendance  of  a  servant.  Shak. 

4.  Place  of  a  servant ;  actual  employment  of  a  serv- 
ant ;  as,  to  be  out  of  service.  Shale. 

5.  Any  tiling  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a  superior. 


6.  Attendance  on  a  superior. 

Which  I  will  purclia.se  with  uiy  dun-.. us  service.  Sliak. 

7.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shak. 

8.  Actual  duty  ;  that  which  is  required  to  be  done 
in  an  office  ;  as,  to  perform  the  services  of  a  clerk,  a 
sheriff,  or  judge. 

9.  That  which  God  requires  of  man ;  worship ; 
obedience. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and  unreasonable  terms. 
TUloUson. 

10.  Employment;  business;  office;  as,  to  qualify 
a  man  for  public  service. 

11.  Use  ;  purpose.  The  guns  are  not  fit  for  public 
service. 

*     12.  Military  duty  by  land  or  sea  ;  as,  military  or 
naval  service  ;  also,  the  period  of  such  duty. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

13.  A  military  achievement.  Sliak. 

14.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred  ;  that  which 
promotes  interest  or  happiness.  Medicine  often  does 
no  service  to  the  sick  ;  calumny  is  sometimes  of  serv- 
ice to  an  author. 

15.  Favor. 

To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due.  Shak. 

16.  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for 
his  fee.  Personal  service  consists  in  homage  and 
fealty,  &c. 

17.  Public  worship,  or  office  of  devotion.  Divine 
service  was  interrupted. 

18.  A  musical  church  composition,  consisting  of 
choruses:,  trio*,  duets,  solos.  &c 

19.  The  official  duties  of  a  minister  ot  tne  gosoei. 
as  .n  church,  at  a  funeral,  marriage   lk.r 

20.  Course  ;  order  of  dishes  at  table. 

There  was  no  -xlni.-elin.uy  i:i  1 t ':< ,   s-rn  un  the  board. 

Hakevxll. 

21.  A  set  or  number  of  vessels  ordinarily  used  at 
table  ;  as,  a  service  of  plate  or  glass. 

22.  In  seamen's  language,  the  materials  used  for 
serving  a  rope,  as  spun  yarn,  small  lines,  &c. 

23.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Pyrus  or  Sor- 
bus.     The  wild  service  is  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

Service  of  a  writ,  process,  ike.  ;  the  reading  of  it  to 
the  person  to  whom  notice  is  intended  to  be  given, 
or  the  leaving  of  an  attested  copy  with  the  person  or 
his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

Service  of  an  attachment ;  the  seizing  of  the  person 
or  goods  according  to  the  direction. 

The  service  of  an  execution  ;  the  levying  of  it  upon 
the  goods,  estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant. 

7'o  see  service,  in  militant  language,  implies  to  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
SERVICE-ABLE,  a.  That  does  service  ;  that  pro- 
motes happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any  good  ; 
useful;  beneficial;  advantageous.  Rulers  may  be 
very  serviceable  to  religion  by  their  example.  The 
attentions  of  my  friends  were  very  serviceable  to  me 
when  abroad.  Rain  and  manure  are  serviceable  to 
land. 

2.  Capable  of  or  fit  for  military  duty. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

3.  Active;  diligent;  officious. 

r  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain.     [Unusual,]         Shak. 

SERV'ICE-A-IILE-NESS,  n.    Usefulness  in  promoting 
good  of  any  kind  ;  beneficialness. 


Norrit. 
i  service.      Sidney. 
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SERVICE-ABLY,  ado.     In  a  serviceable  manner. 
SERVICE-HOOK,  n.     A  prayer-book  or  missal. 
SERV'I-ENT,  a.    [L.  sentient.] 

Subordinate.     [Not  in  use.]  Dyer. 

SERVILE,  (serv'il,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  senilis,  from 
servio,  to  serve.] 

1.  Such  as  pertains  to  a  servant  or  slave  ;  slavish  ; 
mean  ;  such  as  proceeds  from  dependence  ;  as,  servile 
fear ;  servile  obedience. 

2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  servile  land.  Pope. 

3.  Cringing  ;  fawning  ;  meanly  submissive  ;  as, 
servile  flattery. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  Thomson. 

4.  In  grammar,  nut  belonging  to  the  original  root; 
as,  a  servile  letter. 

SERVILE,/!.  In  grammar,  a  letter  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  original  runt  ;  opposed  to  Radical. 

SERVILE-LY,  ado.  Meanly;  slavishly;  with  base 
submission  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  With  base  deference  to  another;  as,  to  copy 
servilely;  to  adopt  opinions  servilely. 

SERVILE-NKSS,  (  n.     Slavery  ;    the    condition  of  a 

SER-VIL'1-TY,       (      slave  or  bondman. 

Than  is  a  Slav.-  in  base  ser'vilily.  Shak. 

2.  Mean  submission  ;  baseness;  slavishness. 

3.  Mean  obsequiousness  ;  slavish  deference  ;  as, 
the  common  servility  to  custom  ;  to  copy  manners  or 
opinions  with  servility. 

SERVING,  ppr.  Wei-king  for;  acting  in  subordina- 
tion to  ;  yielding  obedience  to  ;  worshiping  ;  also, 
performing  duties  ;  as,  serving  in  the  army. 

SERVING-MAID,  n.     A  female  servant  ;  a  menial. 

SERVING-MAN,  n.     A  male  servant ;  a  menial. 

SERVI-TOR,  n.  [It.  scrvitore;  Sp.  servidor;  Fr. 
scrviteur  ;  from  L.  servio,  to  serve.] 

1.  A  servant ;  an  attendant.  Hooker. 

2.  One  that  acts  under  another ;  a  follower  or  ad- 
herent. Davics. 

3.  One  that  professes  duty  and  obedience.  Shale. 

4.  In  the  university  of  Oiforil,  an  under  graduate, 
who  is  partly  supported  by  the  college  funds  ;  such 
as  is  called  in  Cambridge  a  sizar.  They  formerly 
waited  at  table,  but  this  is  now  dispensed  with. 

SER  VI-TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  servitor. 

Bosmell. 
SERVI-TUDE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  servitude  or  servitus  ; 
It.  servitu.     See  Serve.] 

1.  The  condition  of  a  slave  ;  the  state  of  involun- 
tary subjection  to  a  master  ;  slavery  ;  bondage.  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  America.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  are  in  servitude. 

2.  The  state  of  a  servant.  [Less  common  and  less 
proper.] 

3.  The  condition. of  a  conquered  country. 

4.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence.  Some  persons 
may  be  in  love  with  splendid  servitude.  Smith. 

5.  Servants  collectively.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak.  i 
SES'A-ME.  >n.  fFr-  sesame  •  It.  sesamo  ■  L.  scsa-  i 
SES'A-MUM,  <      ma:  Gr.  ancraun,  onoanov.' 

Oilv   grain:    names   given   to   annual    herbaceous   I 
piants  of   tne    genus  Sesamum.  irom  tne  seeds    of  I 
vvnicn  an  oil  is  exoressea.     one  snecies  of  it  is  culti-   < 
vated  in  Carolina,  and  the  Dlacks  use  the  seeds  for 
food.     It  is  called  there  Bene.  Encyc.     Bcloc. 

SES'A-MOID,  /  a.       [Gr.    crnoapri,    sesame,    and 

SES-A-MOID'AL,  (      ciSos,  form.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  small  bones  found  at  the  ar- 
ticulations of  the  great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the 
joints  of  Che  thumbs  and  in  other  parts. 

Brandc.     Forsyth. 
SES'BAN,  n.     [Ar.]     A  leguminous  plant,  a  species 

of  Sesbania  or  /Eschynomene.  Loudon. 

SES'E-LI,  n.     [L.  Gr.  sescli.] 

A  genus  of  plants  ;  meadow  saxifrage  ;  hartwort. 

SES'QUI,  n.     [L.,  one  and  a  half.]    In  chemistry,  this 

is  much  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  compounds 
of  an  acidifying  and  basifying  principle  with  another 
element,  to  form  a  salifiable  base  ;  or  of  an  aciil  with 
a  salifiable  base,  to  form  a  salt.  It  always  denotes 
that  the  elementary  or  proximate  principles  of  the 
compound  are  in  the  proportions  of  one  and  a  half  of 
the  acidifying  and  basifying  principle,  or  of  the  arid, 
to  one  of  the  oilier  element  or  proximate  principle; 
but  as  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  half  of  an  equiv- 
alent, such  compounds  are  always  to  be  understood 
as  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of  the  acidifying 
and  basifying  principle,  or  of  the  acid,  to  ■:«  .-  .univ- 
alents of  the  other  element  or  proximate  principle. 

Sesjuidupli   (L.  sesquiduplus)    is   sometimes  used 
in   the  same  manner,  to  denote  the   proportions  of 
two  and  a  half  to  one,  or  rather  of  live  to  two. 
SES-OUI-AL'TER,  n.     The  name  of  a  stop  on  the 

organ,  containing  three  ranks  of  pipes.         P.  Cyc. 
SES-QUI-AL'TER,  la.       [L.,    from    sesqui,    the 

SES-aUI-AL'TER-AL,  j  whole  and  half  as  much 
more,  and  alter,  other.] 

1.  In  geometry,  designating  a  ratio  where  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 
as  much  more  ;  as  9  contains  6  and  its  half.    Benllcy. 
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SES 

when   a  large,  fertile 
mall,  abortive  one. 
Martyn. 
SES^aUI-AL'TER-ATE,  a.     In  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try, designating  a  ratio  between  two  numbers'lines, 
&c,  in  which  the  greater  is  equal  to  once  and  a  half 
of  the  less.  Hutton. 

SES-QUI-BRO'MID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  bro- 
mine with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  bromine  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 

SES-QUI-CAR'P.O-NATE,  n.  A  salt  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  any  base  ;  as,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, i.  e.,  th<-  common  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn. 

SES-UUI-CHLo'RID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  chlo- 
rine with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  chlorine  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 

SES-CIUI-C  V'A-NID,  7i.  A  basic  compound  of  cyan- 
ogen with  some  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  cyanogen  to  two  of  the  other 
element. 

SES-aUI-Du'PLI-eATE,  a.  [L.  sesqui,  supra,  and 
duplicatus,  double.] 

Designating  the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  or 
where  the  greater  term  contains  tile  lesser  twice  and 
a  half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

SES-QUI'O-DID,  7i.  A  basic  compound  of  iodine 
with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of  three 
equivalents  of  iodine  to  two  of  the  other  element. 

SES-dUIP'E-DAL,  )  a.     [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a 

SES-aCIP-E-DA'LI-AN,  ]  half,  and  pedulis,  from 
pes,  a  foot.] 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half;  as,  a  sequipedalian 
pigmy.  Arbuthnot. 

Addison  uses  srsqui/iedal  as  a  noun. 

SES-QUIP'LI-€ATE,  a.  [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a  half, 
and  plicatus,  plico,  to  fold.] 

Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one  ; 
as,  the  sesquiplicatc  proportion  of  the  periodical  times 
of  the  planets.  Chcyne, 

SES-QUI-SUL'PHID,  77.  A  basic  compound  of  sul- 
phur with  some  other  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 

SES-QUI-TER'TIAN,         )  a.     [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a 
SES-QUI-TER'TION-AL,  j      half,  and  tertius,  third.] 


Designa 


;  thei 


one  and  one  third  1 


SES'Q-UI-TONE,  7i.  In  music,  a  minor  third,  or  in- 
terval of  three  semitones.  Busby. 

SES-aUOX'YD,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  oxygen 
with  some  other  element,  in  the  proportions  of  three 
equivalents  of  the  oxygen  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 

SESS,  71.     [L.  scssio.]  [ment. 

A  tax.  [Little  used,  or  not  at  all.]  [See  Assess- 
ment.] 

SES'SiLE,  (ses'sil,)  a.     [L.  sessilis.     See  Set.] 

In  natural  history,  silting  close  upon  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs,  without  any  sensible  projecting 
support.  Thus,  in  1/otuuu,  a  sessile  leaf  issues  di- 
rectly from  the  main  stem  or  branch,  without  a 
petiole  or  footstalk.  A  sessue  flower  nas  no  peuunri 
cie.  A  sessue  pappus  nas  no  stme.  out  is  piacea  mi- 1 
mediately  on  the  ovarv.  Martyn.      \ 

SES'SION,  (sesnun,7  k.  '  it.,  trom  u.  sessio.  trom  I 
sedeo      See  Set  ' 

I.  A  sitting  or  "being  placed  ;  as,  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Hooker. 


these  or  any  similar  body  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. .  Thus  we  say,  the  court  is  now  in  session, 
meaning  that  the  members  are  assembled  for  busi- 
ness. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a  court, 
council,  legislature,  and  the  like,  meet  daily  for 
business  ;  or  the  space  of  time  between  the  first 
meeting  and  the  prorogation  or  adjournment.  Thus 
a  session  of  parliament  is  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  and  closed  by  prorogation.  The  session 
of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a  term.  Thus  a  court 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  sessions  annually. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  one  an- 
nual session.  The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
have  one  annual  session  only  ;  some  have  more. 
The  congress  of  the  United  States  has  one  only.    . 

4.  Sessions,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  particularly  used 
for  a  court  of  justices,  held  for  granting  licenses  to 
innkeepers  or  taverners,  for  laying  out  new  high- 
ways, or  altering  old  ones,  and  the  like. 

Quarter  Sessions,  in  i'loolnnd,  is  a  court  held  once 
in  every  quarter,  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  one 
of  whom  is  of  the  quorum,  for  the  trial  of  small  fel- 

Sessions  of  the  Peace  ;  a  court  consisting  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  held  in  each  county,  for  inquiring  into 
trespasses,  larcenies,  forestalling,  &c,  and  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  conservation  of  the  peace. 

Laws  ofJYcw  York. 

Court  of  Session ;  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land. Brandc. 


SET 

SES'SION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  church  session. 

SESS'-POOL,  7i.  [sess  and  pool.}  A  cavity  sunk  in 
the  earth  to  receive  and  retain  the  sediment  of  water 
conveyed  in  drains.  Sess-pools  should  be  placed  at 
proper  distances  in  all  drains,  and  particularly  should 
one  be  placed  at  the  entrance.  Encyc. 

SES'TERCE,  ?i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sestertius.) 

A  Roman  coin  or  denomination  of  money,  in 
value  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius,  and  originally 
containing  two  asses  and  a  half,  afterward  four 
asses  ;  equal  to  about  two  pence  sterling,  or  four 
cents.  The  sestertium,  that  is,  scstcrtium  pondus, 
was  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  one  thousand  ses- 
terces, equal  to  £8  17s.  Id.  sterling,  or  about  $40, 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus.  After  his  reign  it 
was  valued  at  £7  16s.  3d.  sterling.  It  was  original- 
ly coined  only  in  silver,  but  afterward  both  in  silver 
and  brass.  Smith's  Diet. 

SET,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Set.  [Sax.  saltan,  setan,  set- 
tan,  to  set  or  place,  to  seat  or  fix,  to  appease,  to  calm, 
L.  sedo;  to  compose,  as  a  book,  to  dispose  or  put  in 
order,  to  establish,  found,  or  institute,  to  possess,  to 
cease  ;  G.  seticn,  to  set,  to  risk  or  lay,  as  a  wager,  to 
plant,  to  appoint,  to  leap  or  make  an  onset  ;  D.  zet- 
ten  ;  Sw.  sdtta;  Dan.  setter;  W.  sodi,  to  fix,  to  con- 
stitute ;  gosodi,  to  set,  to  lay,  to  put,  to  establish,  to 
ordain  ;  gosod,  a  setting  or  placing,  a  sire,  a  statute, 
an  onset  or  assault ;  L.  sedo,  sedeo,  and  sido,  coin- 
ciding with  sit,  but  all  of  one  family.  From  the  Nor- 
man orthography  of  this  word,  we  have  assess,  as- 
sise. (See  Assess.)  Heb.  and  Ch.  nDl  and  m»,  to 
set,  to  place  ;  Syr.  ^.frcr,  sett,  to  found,  to  establish. 
Class  Sd,  No.  31, 56.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw, 
to  drive,  or  intransitively,  to  rush.] 

1.  To  put  or  place  ;  to  fix  or  cause  to  rest  in  a 
standing  posture.  We  set  a  house  on  a  wall  of 
stone  ;  we  set  a  book  on  a  shelf.  In  this  use,  set 
differs  from  lay  ;  we  set  a  thing  on  its  end  or  basis ; 
we  lay  it  on  its  side. 

2.  To  put  or  place  in  its  proper  or  natural  posture. 
We  set  a  chest  or  trunk  on  its  bottom,  not  on  its 
end  ;  we  set  a  bedstead  or  a  table  on  its  feet  or  legs. 

3.  To  put,  place,  or  fix  in  any  situation.  God  set 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  firmament. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  —Gen.  ix. 

4.  To  put  into  any  condition  or  state. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  set  Oreo  on  high.  —  Deu-..  xxviii. 

1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father.  —  Matt.  X. 


SET 


So  we  say,  to 
/:,  on 


order,  to 


ease,  to  . 


5.  To  put ;  to  fix  ;  to  attach  to. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  — Gen.  iv. 

So  we  say,  to  set  a  label  on  a  vial  or  a  bale. 

6.  To  fix  ;  to  render  motionless ;  as,  the  eyeB  are 
set  \  the  jaws  are  set. 

7.  To  put  or  fix,  as  a  price.    We  set  a  price  on  a 
house,  farm,  or  horse. 

8.  To  fix ;  to  state  by  some  rule. 

The  2vnU''ii   in  sj'iuke  with  a  art  gesture  a: 

ear 


Dryden. 


He  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion. 

10.  To  fit  to  music ;  to  adapt  with 
set  the  words  of  a  psalm  to  music. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  ihem  to  thy  lute. 

11.  To  pitch  ;  to  begin  to  sing  in  publ 

He  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

12.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable. 

Prior. 

13.  To  variegate,  intersperse,  or  adorn  with  some- 
thing fixed  ;  to  stud  ;  as,  to  set  any  thing  with  dia- 
monds or  pearls. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  Jewels  richly  set, 

Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden. 

14.  To  return  to  its  proper  place  or  state  ;  to  re- 
place ;  to  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state  ; 
as,  to  set  a  bone  or  a  leg. 

15.  To  fix ;  to  place  ;  as  the  heart  or  affections. 
Set  your  affections  on  things  above.  — Col.  iii. 

Minds  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit.  Addison. 

16.  To  fix  firmly  ;  to  predetermine. 

Eccles.  viii. 
Hence  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  of  set  purpose ;  a 
man  is  set,  that  is,  firm  or  obstinate  in  his  opinion  or 
way. 

17.  To  fix  by  appointment ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign  ; 
as,  to  set  a  time  for  meeting  ;  to  set  an  hour  or  a  day. 

Bacon.     South. 

18.  To  place  or  station  ;  to  appoint  to  a  particular 
duty. 

Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  fieriest  a  watch  over  me  r  —  Job 

19.  To  stake  at  play.     [Little  used.]  Prior. 

20.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another.  [Little 
used.]  ■       Shak. 


21.  To  fix 


rich  a  j^v.-H  [ 


In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

22.  To  fix  ;  to  cause  to  stop  ;  to  obstruct ;  as,  to 
set  a  coach  in  the  mire.  The  wagon  or  the  team  was 
set  at  the  hill.  In  some  of  the  states,  Stall  is  used  in 

23.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex.  [a  like  sense. 
They  are  hard  eel  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance.    Addison. 

24.  To  put  in  good  order;  to  fix  for  use;  to  bring 
to  a  fine  edge  ;  as,  to  set  a  razor. 

25.  To  loose  and  extend  ;  to  spread ;  as,  to  set  the 
sails  of  a  ship. 

26.  To  point  out  without  noise  or  disturbance  ;  as, 
a  dog  sets  birds.  Johnson. 

27.  To  oppose. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  r  Shak. 

28.  To  prepare  with  runnet  for  cheese ;  as,  to  set 
milk. 

29.  To  dim  ;  to  darken  or  extinguish. 

Ahijah  could  not  see ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age. 

To  set  by  the  compass;  among  seamen,  to  observe 
the  bearing  or  situation  of  a  distant  object  by  the 
compass. 

To  set  about;  to  begin,  as  an  action  or  enterprise  ; 
to  apply  to.  He  has  planned  his  enterprise,  and  will 
soon  set  about  it. 

To  set  one's  self  against;  to  place  one's  self  in  a 
state  of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  . 


To  set  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  set  in  comparison,  or 
to  oppose  as  an  equivalent  in  exchange  ;  as,  to  set 
one  thing  against  another;  or  to  set  off  one  thing 
against  another. 

To  set  apart ;  to  separate  to  a  particular  use  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  the  rest. 

2.  To  neglect  for  a  time.     [JVbc  in  use.]     Knolles. 

To  set  aside  ;  to  omit  for  the  present ;  to  lay  out  of 
the  question. 


truth  and  yield  I 

2.  To  reject. 


TiUotson. 


The 


3.  To  annul ;  to  1 
verdict  or  the  judgment. 

To  set  abroach  ;  to  spread.  Shak. 

To  set  a-going;  to  cause  to  begin  to  move. 

To  set  by  ;  to  set  apart  or  on  one  side  ;  to  reject. 

[In  this  sense,  by  is  emphatical.]  [Bacon, 

2.  To  esteem  ,  to  regard  ;  to  value.        Halliioell. 

[In  this  sense,  set  is  pronounced  with  more  em- 
phasis than  by.] 

To  set  down  ;  to  place  upon  the  ground  or  floor. 

2.  To  enter  in  writing  ;  to  register. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  government  of  the  army. 
Clarendon. 

3.  To  explain  or  relate  in  writing. 

4.  To  fix  on  a  resolve.     [Little  used.]        Knolles. 
Z>.  To  hx ,  to  establish  ,  to  ordain 

°  Hooker 
To  set  jortn. :  to  manliest ;   to  offer  or  present  to 
view.    Rom.  iii. 

2.  To  publish  ;  to  promulgate ;  to  make  appear. 

Waller. 

3.  To  send  out ;  to  prepare  and  send. 

admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  set  forti  by 
-        [Oos.]  Knolles. 

present  to  view  ;  to 
Dryden.     .Milton. 
To  set  forward ;  to  advance  ;  to  move  on  ;  also,  to 
promote.  Hooker. 

To  set  in;  to  put  in  the  way  ;  to  begin. 

If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect  myself. 

To  set  off;  to  adorn  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  embellish. 

They  set  off  the  worst  faces  with  the  best  airs.  Aildieon. 

2.  To  give  a  pompous  or  flattering  description  of; 

to  eulogize  ;  to  recommend  ;  as,  to  set  off  a  charac- 


3.  To  place  aga 


as  an  equivalent ;  as,  t 


4.  To  separate  or  assign  for  a  particular  purpose  ; 
as,  to  set  off  a  portion  of  an  estate. 

To  set  on  or  ii^oti  ,•  to  incite  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  ani- 
mate to  action. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.  Sliak. 

2.  To  assault  or  attack  ;  seldom  used  transitiochj,  but 
the  passive  form  us  often  used. 

Alphonsus  —  was  set  upon  by  a  Turkish  pirate  rnd  taken. 

3.  To  employ,  as  in  a  task. 

Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.  Shak 

4.  To  fix  the  attention  ;  to  determine  to  any  thing 
with  settled  purpose. 


your  heart  more  . 


FATE,  FAR,  FALfL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WQLF,  BQQK.  — 


'  ,See  J'uioriul  Illustrations. 
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SET 

To  set  out ;  to  assign  ;  to  all 
tare  of  each  proprietor  or  lie 
ut  the  widow's  thirds. 


3.  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of  space. 

Detrrininnle  poriiuny  uf  [lm^  infinite  ulivsvs  of  space  and  dura- 
tion, set  out,  or  supposed  io  Iju  distinguished  from  nil  the 

4.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman  in  n  mil  li  .il.il,  :;/ :(  out  Willi  jewels,  nothing  can 
become.  Dryden. 

5.  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  to  furnish. 

The  V Hi.inH  pretend  tli'V  r  ould  set  out,  in  case  of  great  ne- 

ci'ssiii',  iluriv  men-of-war.  Addison. 

[Not  elegant,  ami  little  used.) 

6.  To  show  ;  to  display ;  to  recommend  ;  to  set  off. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther.  Atlerbury. 

7.  To  show  ;  to  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  set  out  how   heinous  his  sin  was.     [Little 
used,  and  not  elegant.]  Alterbury. 

8.  In  lam,  to  recite  ;  to  state  at  large. 

Judge  Sc.tlgirick. 
To  set  up ;  to  erect ;  as,  to  set  up  a  building ;  to  set 
;p  a  post,  a  wall,  a  pillar. 

2.  To  begin  a  new  institution  ;  to  institute  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  found  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  manufactory;  to 


.  school. 

3.  "To  enable  to 
et  up  a  son  in  trade. 

4.  To  raise  ;  to  exalt ;  to  put 


a  new  business  ;  as,  i 


power ;  as,  to  set 
up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.    2  Sam.  iii. 

5.  To  place  in  view  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  mark. 

6.  To  raise ;  to  utter  loudly ;  as,  to  set  up  the 
voice. 

I'll  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.  Dryden. 

7.  To  advance  ;  to  propose  as  truth  or  for  recep- 
tion ;  as,  to  set  up  a  new  opinion  or  doctrine.  Burnet. 

8.  To  raise  from  depression  or  to  a  sufficient  for- 
tune.   This  good  fortune  quite  set  him  up. 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  to  extend,  as  the  shrouds, 
stays,  &c. 

To  set  at  naught]  to  undervalue  ;  to  contemn;  to 
despise. 

Ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel.  —  Prov.  i. 

To  set  in  order ;  to  adjust  or  arrange  ;  to  reduce  to 
method. 

The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come.  —  1  Cor.  xi. 

To  set  eyes  on  ;  to  see  ;  to  behold  ;  or  to  fix  the  eyes 
in  looking  on  ;  to  fasten  the  eyes  on. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  to  affect  the  teeth  with  a 
painful  sensation. 

To  set  over ;  to  appoint  or  constitute  as  supervisor, 
Inspector,  ruler,  or  commander. 

2.  To  assign  ;  to  transfer ;  to  convey. 

To  set  right ;  to  correct  ;  to  put  in  order. 

To  set  sail;  to  make  sail,  or  to  commence  sailing. 

To  set  at  case ;  to  quiet ;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  to  set 
the  heart  at  ease. 

To  set  free  t  to  release  from  confinement,  imprison- 
ment, or  nonflage  :  to  liberate  :  to  emancipate. 

To  set  at  worn :  to  cause  to  enter  on  worK  or  ac- 
tion :  or  to  direct  how  to  enter  on  work.         Locke. 

To  set  on  lire :  to  communicate  fire  to  :  to  inflame  : 
ann,  figuratively, 
to  rage  ;  to  irritat 

To  set  before ;  to  offer ;  to  propose  ;  to  present  to 
view.     Deut.  xi.  xxx. 

To  set  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin  ;  to  place  in  a  situation 
to  catch  prey  ;  to  spread  ;  ligiiratu-eht,  to  lay  a  plan 
to  deceive  and  draw  into  the  power  of  another. 
SET,  v.  i.    To  decline  ;  to  go  down  ;  to  pass  below  the 
horizon  ;  as,  the  sun  sets ;  the  stars  set 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard  ;  to  be  close  or  firm.     Bacon. 

3.  To  fit  music  to  words.  Shak. 

4.  To  congeal  or  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set.         Boyle. 

5.  To  begin  a  journey.  The  king  is  set  from  Lon- 
don. 

[This  is  obsolete.    We  now  say,  to  set  out.'] 

6.  To  plant ;  as,  "  to  sow  dry,  and  to  set  wet." 

Old  Proverb. 

7.  To  flow  ;  to  have  a  certain  direction  in  motion  ; 
as,  the  tide  sets  to  the  east  or  north  ;  the  current  sets 
westward. 

8.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them,  that 
is,  one  that  lies  down  and  points  them  out,  and  with 
a  large  net.  Boyle. 

To  set  one's  self  about ;  to  begin  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to 
take  the  first  steps. 

To  set  one's  scif ;  to  apply  one's  self. 

To  set  about ;  to  fall  on  ;  to  begin  ;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  a  business  or  enterprise.  JUterbunj. 

To  set  in ;  to  begin.  Winter,  in  New  England, 
usually  sets  in  in  December. 

'..'.  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 


larch  ;  to  begin  to 

Merari  set  forroard.  — 


Encyc. 
tiinary  below 
Jittcrbury. 

Dryden. 


SET 

To  set  on,  or  upon;  to  begin  a  jouri  ey  or  an  enter- 
prise. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of  truth.      Locke. 

2.  To  assault ;  to  make  an  attack.  Shak. 

To  set  out ;  to  begin  a  journey  or  course  ;  as,  to 
set  out  for  London  or  from  London ;  to  set  out  in 
business  ;  to  set  out  in  life  or  the  world. 

2.  To  have  a  beginning.  Brown. 

To  set  to ;  to  apply  one's  self  to. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  set  up ;  to  begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life  ; 
as,  to  set  up  in  trade  ;  to  set  up  for  one's  self. 

2.  To  profess  openly ;  to  make  pretensions.  He 
sets  up  for  a  man  of  wit ;  he  sets  up  to  leach  moral- 
ity. Dryden. 
SET,  pp.  Placed;  put;  located;  fixed,  adjusted; 
composed  ;  studded  or  adorned  ;  reduced,  as  a  dislo- 
cated or  broken  bone. 

2.  a.  Regular;  uniform;  formal;  as,  a  set  speech 
or  phrase  ;  a  set  discourse  ;  a  set  battle. 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion  ;  determined  ;  firm  ;  obstinate  ; 
as,  a  man  set  in  his  opinions  or  way. 

4.  Established;  prescribed  ;  as, ,srt  forms  of  prayer. 
SET,  n.t  A  number  or  collection  of  tilings  of  the  same 

kind  and  of  similar  form,  which  are  ordinarily  used 
together  ;  as,  a  set  of  chairs  ;  a  set  of  tea-cups  ;  a  set 
of  China  or  other  ware. 

2.  A  number  of  things  fitted  to  be  used  together, 
though  different  in  form  ;  as,  a  set  of  dming-lables. 

A  set  implies  more  than  two,  which  are  called  a 

3.  A  number  of  persons  customarily  or  officially 
associated  ;  as,  a  set  of  men,  a  .set  of  officers  ;  or  a 
number  of  persons  having  a  similitude  of  character, 
or  of  things  which  have  some  resemblance  or  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Hence  our  common  phrase,  a  set 
of  opinions. 

This  fulls  into  different  divisions  or  sets  of  nations   connected 
under  particular  religions,  &.C.     Ward's  Lais  of  Nations. 

4.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are  united  in 
the  formation  of  a  whole  ;  as,  a  set  of  features. 

Addison. 

5.  A  young  plant  for  growth;  as,  sets  of  white 
thorn  or  other  shrub. 

6.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  lu 
the  horizon  ;  as,  the  set  of  the  sun. 

7.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set. 

8.  A  game. 

We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  cro 

A  dead  set ;  the  act  of 
ers  the  game,  and  remains  intently  fixed  in  pointi 
it  out ;  said  also  by  Grose  to  be  a  concerted  scheme 
to  defraud  a  person  by  gaming. 

To  be  at  a  dead  set,  is  to  be  in  a  fixed  state  or  con- 
dition which  precludes  further  progress. 

To  make  a  dead  set  upon ;   to  make  a  determined 
onset. 
SE-Ta'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

1.  Bristly:  set  with  bristles-  consisting  ol  nns- 
tles:  as.  a  stiff,  setaceous  tail  Dcrham. 

2.  In  natural  History,  onstie-shaped  ;  having  the 
thickness  and  leneth  of  a  bristle  :  as.  a  setaceous  leaf 
or  leaflet.  Martyn. 

Setaceous  warm ;  a  name  given  to  a  water  worm 
that  resembles  a  horse  hair,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be 
an  animated  hair.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     Encyc. 
SET'-DOWN,  7i.    A  powerful  rebuke  or  reprehen- 

SET'-FOIL.     See  Sept-Foil. 
SE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  seta  and  fero.] 

Producing  or  having  bristles. 
SE'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  form,] 

Having  the  form  of  a  Inisile.      Jaurn.  of  Science 
SE'TI-REME,  n.     [L.  seta  and  remus.] 

A  name  given  to  the  jointed  legs,  whose  inner  side 
has  a  dense  fringe  of  hairs,  by  means  of  which  cer- 
tain animals,  as  the  diving-beetles,  move  in  the  wa- 
ter. Kirby. 
SET'NESS,  ?t.     Regulation  ;  adjustment;  obstinacy. 
Masters. 
SET'-OFF,  n.  t  [set  and  off.]     The  act  of  admitting 
one  claim  to  counterbalance  another.      In  a  set-off, 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  but  set*  up  a  demand  of  his  own  to 
counterbalance  it  in  whole  or  in,  part. 

The  right  of  pleading  a  set-off  depends  on  statute.    Blnckslone. 
Note. —  In  New  England,  offset  is  sometimes  used 
for  set-off.     But  offset  has  a  different  sense,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  practice  should  be  uniform,  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 

2.  The  part  of  a  wall,  &c,  whicj  is  exposed  hori- 
zontally when    the   portion    above   it  is  reduced  in 
thickness  ;  also  called  Offset.       Gloss.  ofArchit. 
SE'TON,  ?t.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

In  surgery,  a  few  horse  hairs  or  small  threads,  or  a 
twist  of  silk,  drawn  through  the  skin  by  a  large  nee- 
dle, by  which  a  small  opening  is  made  and  contin- 
ued. Encyc.     Quincy. 
BB'TOSE,  )  a.     [It.  setoso  ;   L.   tetosus,   from  seta,  a 
Se'TOUS,  (      bristle.] 


•  dog  when  it  t 


SET 

In  natural  history,  bristly  ;  having  the  surface  set 
with  bristles;  as,  a  scions  ieaf  or  receptacle.  Martyn. 

SET'-SPEECH,  n.  A  speech  carefully  prepared  be- 
fore it  is  delivered  in  public.  llattiwell. 

SET-TEE', «.*  [from  set.]  A  long  seat  with  a  back 
to  it. 

*2.  A  vessel  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long,  sharp 
prow,  carrying  two  or  three  masts  with  lateen  sails  ; 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.        Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

SET'TER,  n.  One  that  sets ;  as,  a  setter  on,  or  in- 
citer ;  a  setter  up  ;  a  setter  forth,  &c. 

2.  A  dog  that  beats  the  field  and  starts  birds  for 
sportsmen.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
pointer  and  spaniel.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  man  that  performs  the  office  of  a  setting  dog, 
or  finds  persons  to  be  plundered.  South. 

4.  One  that  adapts  words  to  music  in  compo- 
sition. 

5.  Whatever  sets  off,  adorns,  or  recommends.  [Not 
used  ]  Whitlock. 

SET'TER-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
hellebore,  Hellelmrus  fo'tiihis,  also  called  Stinking 
Hellebore  or  Bear's  Foot.  Forsyth. 

SET'TING,  ppr.  Placing;  putting;  fixing;  stud- 
ding ;  appointing  ;  sinking  below  the  horizon,  &c. 

SET'TING,  n.  The  act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  or 
establishing. 

2.  The  act  of  sinking  below  the  horizon.  The 
setting  of  stars  is  of  three  kinds,  cosmical,  acronicul, 
and  heliacal.     [See  these  words.] 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  taking  birds  by  a  setting- 
dog. 

4.  Inclosure;  as,  settings  of  stones.     Exod.  xxviii. 

5.  The  direction  of  a  current,  sea,  or  wind. 

Hutton. 

6.  The  hardening  of  plaster  or  cement.        Gw'dt. 
SET'TING-OOAT,  n.     In  architecture,  the  best  sort  of 

plastering  on  walls  or  ceilings.  Brande. 

SET'TING-UOG,  n.    A  setter;  a  dog  trained  to  find 

and  start  birds  for  sportsmen. 
SET'TLE,  (set'tl,)  n.     [Sax.  setl,  set'J;  G.  sessel ;  D. 
ictel ;  L.  sedile.     See  Set.] 

A  bench  with  a  high,  wooden  back.         Dryden. 
SET'TLE,  v.  t.    [from  set.]    To  place  in  a  permanent 
condition  after  wandering  or  fluctuation. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  eld  '■stars.  — Ezek.  xxxvi. 

2.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  ;  to  make  permanent  in  any 
place. 

1  will  settle  him  in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  forever.  —  1 

3.  To  establish  in  business  or  way  of  life  ;  as,  to 
settle  a  son  in  trade. 

4.  To  marry  ;  as,  to  settle  a  daughter. 

5.  To  establish  ;  to  confirm. 

Her  will  alone  could  scale  or  revoke.  Prior. 

6.  To  determine  what  is  uncertain  ;  to  establish  ; 
to  free  fiom  doubt;  as,  Xo  settle  questions  or  points 
of  law.  The  Supreme  Court  have  settled  the  question. 

7.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  ■  to  make  certain  or  perma- 
nent ;  as,  to  settle  the  succession  to  a  throne  in  a  par- 
ticular family      So  we  sneak  of  settled  habits  and  sct- 

6.  To  fix  or  estaousn  :  not  to  sutler  to  uouht  or 
waver. 


10.  To  cause  to  subside  after  being  heaved  and 
loosened  by  frost ;  or  to  dry  and  harden  after  rain. 
Thus  clear  weather  settles  the  roads. 

11.  To  lower  or  cause  to  sink.  ToUcn. 

12.  To  fix  or  establish  by  gill,  grant,  or  any  legal 
act ;  as,  to  settle  a  pension  on  an  officer,  or  an  annu- 
ity on  a  child. 

13.  To  fix  firmly.  Settle  your  mind  on  valuable 
objects. 

14.  To  cause  to  sink  or  subside,  as  extraneous 
matter  in  liquors.  In  fining  wine,  we  ado.  something 
to  settle  the  lees.. 

15.  To  compi 
turbed  ;  as,  to 
agitated. 

16.  To  establish  in  the  pastoral  office;  to  ordain 
over  a  church  and  society,  or  parish  ;  as,  to  settle  a 
minister.  United  States.     Bosiccll. 

17.  To  plant  with  inhabitants;  to  colonize.  The 
French  first  settled  Canada  ;  the  Puritans  settled  New 
England  ;  Plymouth  was  settled  in  11)20.  Hartford 
was  settled  in  1636.  Wethers-field  was  the  first  stilled 
town  in  Connecticut. 

Provinces  first  settled  after  the  flood.  Mitford. 


iJI-  > 


Olll, 


Vaael,  Trans.    • 

18.  To  adjust ;  to  close  by  amicable  agreement  or 
,  to  settle  a  controversy  or  dispute  by    i 


agreement,  treaty,  or  by  force. 

19.  To  adjust ;  to  liquidate  ;  to  balance,  or  to  pay  ;    I  * 
as,  to  settle  accounts. 

To   settle  the  land;  among  seamen,   to  cause  it  Io 
sink  or  appear  lower  hv  receding  from  it. 
SET'TLE,  v.  i.    To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  liquor ;  io 
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SET 

subside ;  to  sink  and  rest  on  the  bottom  ;  as,  lees  or 
dregs  settle.  Slimy  particles  in  water  settle  and  form 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

This  word  is  used  of  the  extraneous  matter  of 
liquors,  when  it  subsides  spontaneously.  But  in 
chemical  operations,  when  substances  mixed  or  in 
solution  are  decomposed,  and  one  component  part 
subsides,  it  is  said  to  be  precipitated.  But  it  may  also 
be  said  to  settle. 

2.  To  lose  motion  or  fermentation  ;  to  deposit,  as 
feces. 


i  before  it  settles. 


3.  To  fix  one's  habitation  or  residence.  Belgians 
had  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  before 
the  Romans  invaded  the  isle. 

English  Puritans  who  fin 

4.  To  marry  and  establish  a  domestic  state. 
Where  subsistence  is  easily  obtained,  children  settle 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

5.  To  become  fixed  after  change  or  f  actuation ;  as, 
the  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west. 

6.  To  become  stationary  ;  to  quit  a  rambling  or  ir- 
regular course  for  a  permanent  or  methodical  one. 

7.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  take  a  lasting 
form  or  state  ;  as,  a  settled  conviction. 

Chyle  —  runs  through  the  intermediate  colors  till  it  settles  in  an 


9.  To  become  calm ;  to  cease  from  agitation. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  seals, 
Come  not  before  him.  jSI 

10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 


11.  To  sink  by  its  weight ;  and  in  loose  bodies,  to 
become  more  compact.  We  say,  a  wall  settles  ;  a 
house  settles  upon  its  foundation ;  a  mass  of  sand 
settles  and  becomes  more  firm. 

12.  To  sink  after  being  heaved,  and  to  dry;  as, 
roads  settle  in  spring  after  frost  mid  rain. 

13.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish, 
church,  or  congregation.  A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle 
in  the  first  society  in  New  Haven.  N.  D.  settled  in 
the  ministry  very  young. 

14  To  adjust  differences  or  accounts  ;  to  come  to 
an  agreemen.      He  has  sealed  with  his  creditors. 

SET'TLED,  (set'tld,)  pp.  or  a.  Placed  ;  established  ; 
fixed;  determined  ;  coinpused  ;  adjusted. 

SET'TLED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  settled; 
confirmed  state.     [Little  used.]  K.  Charles. 

SET'TLE-MEXT,  (set'tl-nient,)  n.  The  act  of  set- 
tling, or  state  of  being  settled. 

2.  The  falling  of  the  foul  or  foreign  matter  of  liquors 
to  the  bottom  ;  subsidence. 

3.  The  matter  that  subsides  ;  lees  ;  dregs.  (Not 
used.]  Mortimer. 

[For  this  we  use  Settli  \'G3v 

4   The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  wooa*.  mv  pastures  take. 

With  settlement  as  goon  as  ia\v  can  matte.  Dryden. 

5.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife,  or  the  act  of  grant- 
ing it.  We  say,  the  wife  has  a  competent  settlement 
for  her  maintenance  ;  or  she  has  provision  made  for 
her  by  the  settlement  of  a  jointure. 

6.  The  act  of  taking  a  domestic  state  ;  the  act  of 
marrying  and  going  to  housekeeping. 

7.  A  becoming  stationary,  or  taking  a  permanent 
residence  after  a  roving  course  of  life.  V Estrange. 

8.  The  act  of  planting  or  establishing,  as  a  colony  ; 
also,  the  place,  or  the  colony  established  ;  as,  the 
British  settlements  in  America  or  India. 

9.  Adjustment ;  liquidation  ;  the  ascertainment  of 
just  claims,  or  payment  of  the  balance  of  an  ac- 
count. 

10.  Adjustment  of  differences  ;  pacification  ;  rec- 
onciliation ;  as,  the  settlement  of  disputes  or  contra- 
il. The  ordaining  or  installment  of  a  clergyman 

over  a  parish  or  congregation. 

19.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  property  granted  to  a 
minister  .on  his  ordination,  exclusive  of  his  salary. 

13.  Legal  residence  or  establishment  of  a  person 
in  a  particular  parish  or  town,  which  entitles  him  to 
maintenance  if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  the  parish  or 
town  to  his  support.  In  England,  the  poor  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  where  they  have  a  settlement. 
In  New  England,  they  are  supported  by  the  town. 
In  England,  the  statutes  12  Richard  II.  and  19  Henry 
VII.  seem  to  be  the  first  rudiments  of  parish  settle- 
ments. By  statutes  13  and  14  Charles  II.  a  legal  set- 
tlement is  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth,  by  inhab- 
itancy, by  apprenticeship,  or  by  service  for  forty 
days.  But  the  gaining  of  a  settlement  by  so  short  a 
residence  proiimed  great  evils,  which  were  remedied 
by  statute  1  James  II.  Blaclcstonc. 

14.  Met  of  settlement ;  in  British  history,  the  statute 
of  12  and  13  William  III.,  bv  which  the  crown  was 
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limited  to  his  present  majesty's  house,  or  the  house 
of  Hanover.  Blackstone. 

SET'TLING,  ppr.  Placing;  fixing;  establishing; 
regulating;  adjusting;  planting  or  colonizing;  sub- 
siding; composing;  ordaining  or  installing;  becom- 
ing the  pastor  of  a  parish  or  church. 

SET'TLING,  7t.  The  act  of  making  a  settlement;  a 
planting  or  colonizing. 

2.  The  act  of  subsiding,  as  lees. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  differences. 

4.  Settlings,  pi. ;  lees  ;  dregs  ;  sediment. 
SET'-TO,  n.    A  conflict  in  boxing,  argument,  &c. 

Halliwell. 

SET'WALL,  71.  {set  and  wall.]  A  plant.  The  gar- 
den setwall  is  a  species  of  Valeriana. 

SEVEN,  (sev'n,)  a.  [Sax.  scofa,  seofan  ;  Goth,  sibun  ; 
D.  ieeven;'G.  sieben;  Sw.  siu ;  Dan.  syv  ;  L.  septem, 
whence  Fr.  sept,  It.  setle,  Sp.  siete,  (or  the  two  latter 
are  the  W.  saith,  Arm.  saitli  or  seii;)  Sans,  sapta  ; 


Pets.  CUk&  haft;  Zend,  hapte,  Pehlavi,  haft;  Gr. 
errra ;    Ar.    ulm   saiaa ;   Heb.  Ch.  Syr.   and   Eth. 


XJJZi 


Heb.  and  Ch.  paw  is  seven ;  Ar. 


fill.  With  this  orthor/iapsy  coincide,  the  spelling  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Gclhjc  words,  whose  elements  are 
Sb,  or  their  cognat'.m.  Biit  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit 
have  a  third  radical  lettei,  as  has  the  Persic,  viz.,  t, 


and  these  coincide  with  the  Ar. 


sabata,  to 


observe  the  Sabbath,  to  rest,  Heb.   Ch.   and   Syr. 
naty.] 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  seven  had  its  origin  in 
these  verbs,  and  if  the  Persic  and  Greek  words  are 
from  the  same  source,  which  is  very  probable,  we 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sibilant  letter  s 
has  been  changed  into  an  aspirate.  And  this  con- 
firms my  opinion  that  a  similar  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Gr.  dAc,  salt,  W.  Iialen,  and  in  many 
other  words.] 

Four  and  three  ;  one  more  than  six  or  less  than 
eight.  Seven  days  constitute  a  week.  We  read  in 
Scripture  of  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  seven  years  of 
famine,  seven  trumpets,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  &c. 

Seven  stars;  a  common  name  for  the  .cluster  of 
stars  in  the  neck  of  Taurus,  called  Pleiades. 

Htttton. 

SEV'EN-FoLD,  a.    [seven  and  fold.']    Repeated  seven 

times;    doubled   seven    times;    increased    to  seven 

times  the  size  or  amount ;  as,  the  sevenfold  shield  of 

Ajax  ;  sevenfold  rage.  Milton. 

SEV'EN-FOLD,  adv.    Seven  times  as  much  or  often. 

shall  be  taken  on  him  seven. 


SEVEN-HILL-Eb,  a.     Having  seven  hills.     More. 

SEVEN-NIGHT,  fsen'nit,)  n.  [seven  and  night.]  A 
week  ;  the  period  of  seven  days  ana  nignts  ;  or  tne 
time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of 
the  same  denomination  preceding  or  following.  Our 
ancestors  numbered  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
earth  by  nights,  as  they  reckoned  the  annual  revolu- 
tions by  winters.  Sevennicht  is  now  contracted 
into  Sennight,  which  see. 

SE  VEN-SCoRE,  n.  [seven  and  score,  twenty  notches 
or  marks.]  Seven  times  twenty,  that  is,  a  hundred 
and  forty. 

The  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  seoenscore   years, 
dentized  twice  or  thrice.  Bacon. 

SEVEN-TEEN,    a.      [Sax.    seofontyne;   seven-ten.] 

Seven  and  ten. 
SEVEN-TEENTH,  a.     [from  seventeen.     The  Saxon 

seofon-teotha  or  seofon-tro gctlta  is  differently  formed.] 
The  ordinal  of  seventeen  ;  the  seventh  after  the 

tenth. 
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The  seventieth  year  begins  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  sixty-ninth. 
SEVEN-TY,  a.  [D.  leventig;  Sax.  seofa,  seven,  and 
tig,  ten  ;  Goth,  tig,  Gr.  dc«a,  ten,  but  the  Saxon 
writers  prefixed  hand,  as  hund-seofontig.  See  Lye,  ad 
voc,  and  Sax.  Chron.  A.  D.  1083.] 
Seven  times  ten. 


mple.fi  . 


enfy  years  1 


I  day  from  all  his  woHc  which  he  had 

2.  Containing  or  being  one  part  in  «ven  ;  as,  the 
seventh  part. 

SEVENTH, 71.  The  seventh  part;  one  part  in  seven. 
2.  In  mime,  a  dissonant  interval  or  heptachord. 
An  interval  consisting  of  four  tones  and  two  major 
semitones,  is  called  a  seventh  minor.  An  interval 
composed  of  five  tones  and  a  major  semitone,  is 
called  a  seventh  major,  being  a  major  semitone  less 
than  an  octave.  Busby.     Brande. 

SEVENTH-LY,  adv.     In  the  seventh  place.      Bacon. 

SEVEN-TI-ETH,  a.  [from  seventy.]  The  ordinal  of 
seventy  ;  as,  a  man  in  the  sen  niirth  year  of  his  age. 


SEVER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  sevrer ;  It.  sevrare.  There  may  be 
a  doubt  whether  sever  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
separo.  The  French  has  sevrer,  as  well  as  sepa- 
rer ;  and  the  Italian  sevrare,  scevrare  and  sceverare, 
as  well  as  separare.  The  It.  scevrare  coincides  well 
in  orthography  with  Eng.  shiver,  and  this  with  Heb. 
law,  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  "On,  to  break.  The  latter 
are  the  same  word  with  different  prefixes.  See  Class 
Br,  No.  26,  27.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  violence  ;  to  separate  by 
cutting  or  rending  ;  as,  to  sever  the  body  or  the  arm 
at  a  single  stroke. 

2.  To  part  from  the  rest  by  violence  ;  as,  to  sever 
the  head  from  the  body. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin,  as  distinct  things,  but 
united  ;  as,  the  dearest  friends  severed  by  cruel  ne- 
cessity. 

4.  To  separate  and  put  in  different  orders  or 
places. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

5.  To  disjoin  ;  to  disunite  ;  in  a  general  sense;  but 
usually  implying  violence. 

6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart.     Exod.  viii. 

7.  In  law,  to  disunite  ;  to  disconnect ;  to  part  pos- 
session ;  as,  to  sever  an  estate  in  ioint-tenancy. 

Blackstone. 
SEVER,  v.  i.    To  make  a  separation  or  distinction  ; 
to  distinguish. 

The  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of 

Egypt.- Ex.  ix. 
2.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  parted  orrent  asuu- 
der.  Sliak. 

SEVER-AL,  a.  [from  sever.]  Separate;  distinct; 
not  common  to  two  or  more  ;  as,  a  several  fishery  ;  a 
several  estate.  A  several  fishery  is  one  held  by  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  title  derived  from  the  owner. 
A  several  estate  is  one  held  by  a  tenant  in  his  own 
right,  or  a  distinct  estate  unconnected  with  any  other 
person.  Blackstone. 

2.  Separate;  different;  distinct. 

Divers  sorts  of  Leasts  can:-'  Iroin  several  pans  to  drink.     Bacon. 
Four  several  armies  to  die  field  are  led.  Dryden. 

3.  Divers ;  consisting  of  a  number ;  more  than 
two,  but  not  very  many.  Several  persons  were  pres- 
ent when  the  event  took  place. 

4.  Separate  ;  single  ;  particular. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gaiu.  Dryden. 

5.  Distinct ;  appropriate. 

.cacn  mignt  ms  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  sloop  to  what  they  understand. 

A  joint,  ana  several  note  or  Dond,  is  one  < 
two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  bound  to  pay 
the  whole,  in  case  the  others  prove  to  be  insolvent. 
SEVER-AL,'  n.    Each  particular,  or  a  small  number, 
singly  taken. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous  family,  nor 

The  several*.  Shot. 

[This  latter  use,  in  the  plural,  is  now  infrequent  or 
obsolete.] 

2.  An  inclosed  or  separate  place  ;  inclosed  ground  ; 
as,  they  had  their  several  for  the  heathen,  their  sev- 
eral for  their  own  people ;  put  a  beast  into  a.  several. 
Hooker.     Bacon. 
[These  applications  are  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.] 
In  several;  in  a  state  of  separation. 
Where  pastures  in  several  be.     [Little  used.]  Tusser. 

SEV-ER-AL'I-TY,  ti.    Each  particular  singly  taken ; 
■      se.]  Bp.  Hall. 

To  distinguish.     Wot  in  use.] 
Bp.  Hall. 
SEVER-AL-LY,  adv.     Separately  ;    distinctly  ;  apart 
from  others.     Call  the  men  severally  by  name. 

I  could  no!  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  severally  so  as  to  num- 
ber them.  Neivlon. 
To  be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  a  contract,  is 
for  each  obligor  to  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole  demand, 
in  case  the  other  or  others  are  not  able. 
SEVER-AL-TY,  7i.     A  state  of  separation  from  the 
rest,  or  from  all  others.  An  estate  in  severalty,  is  that 
which  the  tenant  holds  in  his  own  right,  without  be- 
ing joined  in   interest  with  any  other  person.     It  is 
distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copaicenery,  and 
common.                                                       Blackstone. 
SEVER-ANCE,  n.     Separation;  the  act  of  dividing 
or  disuniting.     The  severance  of  a  jointure  is  made 
by  destroying  the  unity  of  interest.     Thus,  when 
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there  are  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  tiie  inherit- 
ance is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance. 

So  also  when  two  persons  are  joined  in  a  writ,  and 
one  is  nonsuited  ;  in  this  case  severance  is  permitted, 
and  the  other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit.  So 
also  in  assize,  when  two  or  more  disseizees  appear 
upon  die  writ,  and  not  the  other,  severance  is  permit- 
ted. Blackstone.  Encyc. 
SE-VEltE',  a.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  sevcrus j  It.  and  Sp. 
severo.] 

1.  Rigid  ;  harsh  ;  not  mild  or  indulgent ;  as,  severe 
words  ;  severe  treatment  ;  severe  wrath. 

MUlon.     Pope. 

2.  Sharp  ;  hard  ;  rigorous. 

others.  '  Taylor. 

3.  Very  strict ;  orsonirti s  pel haps,  unreasona- 
bly strict  or  exact ;  giving  no  indulgence  to  faults 
or  errors  ;  as,  severe  government ;  severe  criticism. 

4.  Rigorous,  perhaps  cruel  ;  as,  severe  punishment  ; 
severe  justice. 

5.  Grave ;  sober ;  sedate  to  an  extreme  ;  opposed 
*0  Cheerful,  Gay,  Light,  Lively. 

Tour  looks  iiin>i  ;l!ii<-,  .is  vuin'  subject  docs, 

From  kind  to  lierce,  from  'wanton  lo  severe.  Waller. 

6.  Rigidly  exact ;  strictly  methodical ;  not  lax  or 
airy.  I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with 
my  severe  style. 

7.  Sharp;  afflictive  ;  distressing;  violent;  as,  se- 
vere pain,  anguish,  torture,  &c. 

8.  Sharp;  biting;  extreme  ;  as,  severe  cold. 

9.  Close  ;  concise  ;  not  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.    Dryden. 

10.  Difficult  to  be  endured  ;  exact;  critical;  nice; 
as,  a  severe  test. 

SEV'ER-£D, 

SE-VERE'L' 

one  severely. 

2.  Strictly  ;  rigorously  ;  as,  to  judge  one  severely. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 

3.  With  extreme  rigor  ;  as,  to  punish  severely. 

4.  Painfully  ;  afflictively  ;  greatly  ;  as,  to  be  se- 
verely afflicted  with  the  gout. 

5.  Fiercely  ;   ferociously. 

More  formidable  lly.iri  Mauds  within, 

Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.  Dryden. 

SEV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Parting  by  violence;  disuniting. 

SEV'ER-ITE,  «.  A  mineral  found  near  St.  Sever,  in 
France,  occurring  in  small  masses,  white  without 
luster,  a  little  harder  than  lithomarge.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  and  water. 

P.  Cyc.     Phillips. 

SE-VER'I-TY,  n.     [L.  severitas.] 

1.  Harshness;  rigor;  austerity;  want  of  mildness 
or  indulgence  ;  as,  the  severity  of  a  reprimand  or  re- 
proof. 

2.  Rigor  ;  extreme  strictness  ;  as,  severity  of  disci- 
pline or  government. 

3.  Excessive  rigor;  extreme  degree  or  amount.  Se- 
verity of  penalties  or  punishments  often  defeats  the 

■1.  Extremity;  quality  or  power  of  distressing;  as, 
the  severity  of  puin  or  anguish. 

5.  Extreme  degree  ;  as,  the  severity  of  cold  or 
heat. 

6.  Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency  ;  as,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winter. 

7.  Harshness;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  pun- 
ishment ;  as,  severity  practiced  on   prisoners  of  war. 

8.  Exactness;  rigor;  niceness;    as,  the  severity  of 

9.  Strictness  ;  rigid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.  Dryden. 

SEV-O-C.VTION,  n.     [L.  sevoco.] 

A  calling  aside. 
SEV-RO'GA,  n.    A   fish   of  the  sturgeon   kind,  the 
Acipenser  stellatus,  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Tonke.     Pallas. 
SEW,  (su.)    To  follow.    [Mot  used.]     [See  Sue.] 

Spenser. 
SEW,  (so,)  v.   t.     Better  written  Soe.     [Sax.  simi- 
an, simian  j    Goth,  siuyan;   Sw.  sy ;  Dan.  syer ;    L. 
suo.     This  is  probably   a   contracted  word,"  and   if 
its  elements  are   Sb  or  Sf,  it  coincides   with   the 


Eth.  flf/P  shafai,  to 


.  and  the  Ar.  has 


J^\ 


ishfai,  an  awl.  See  Class  Sb,  No.  85,  100.  The 
Hindoo  has  siwawa,  and  the  Gipsy  siwena.  But  the 
elements  are  not  obvious.] 

To  unite  or  fasten   together  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 


They  i 


To  sew  up ; 

thing  sewed. 

Thou 


Sj-leavo  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.  — 
inclose  by  sewing ;  to  inclose  in  any 


SEX 


SEW,  (su,)  v.  t.     [L.  sicca,  to  dry.] 

To  drain  a  pond  for  taking  the  fish,     [Obs.] 
SEWED,  (sode,)  pp.    United  by  stitches. 
SEVV'EL,   (su'el,)   n.      Among   huntsmen,  something 

hung  up  to  prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 
SEWER,  (su'er,)  n.     [G.  aniucht ;  perhaps  from  the 

root  of  suck,  or  L.  sicco.    But  Elmes   deduces  the 

word  from  the  old  French  asscour.] 
A  drain  or  passage  to  convey  off  water  and  filth 

under  ground  ;  a  subterraneous  canal,  particularly  in 

cities  ;  corruptly  pronounced  shocr  or  soer. 
SEWER,  (so'er,)  n.     [D.  scliaffer,   from   schaffen,  to 

provide,  to  dish  up  ;  G.  schaffner;  Dan.  skaffer;  Sw. 

skaffare.     See  Shape.] 
An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast  and  arranges  the 

dishes.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

SEWER,  (so'er,)  n.     One   who  sews  or  uses   the 

needle. 
SEWER-AGE,   (sQ'er-aje,)  n.     The    making    of  a 

sewer;  the  discharging  of  water,  &c,  by  a  sewer. 
SEWING,  (so'ing,)  ppr.     Joining  with  the  needle  or 

witli  stitches. 
SEWING,  (so'ing,)  n.    The  act  or  occupation  of  sew- 
ing or  using  the  needle  ;  that  which  is  sewed  with 

the  needle.  J3sh 

SEWI-TUDE,  (su'e-tude,)  n.    A  term  from  the  civil 

law,  equivalent  to  Easement. 
SEW'STER,  (so'ster,)  n.      A  woman   that  sews  or 

spins.    [  Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

SEX,  n.     [Fr.  seze  ;  Sp.  sexo  ;  It.  sesso :  L.  sczus  ;  qu. 

G.  sirke,  she,  female  ;  from  L.  seco,  to  divide.] 

1.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female  ;  or 
that  property  or  character  by  which  an  animal  is  male 
or  female.  The  male  sex  is  usually  characterized 
by  muscular  stivnetli,  Imlilness,  and  firmness.  The 
female  sex  is  characterized  by  softness,  sensibility, 
and  modesty. 

In  botany,  the  structure  of  plants  which  corre- 
sponds to  sez  in  animals.  The  Linnman  method  of 
botany  is  formed  on  the  sczes  in  plants.  Milne. 

2.  By  way  of  emphasis,  womankind  ;  females. 


Unhappy  e 
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Dryden. 
The  eex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours.  Cowper. 

SEX-A-GE-NA'RI-AN,  n.     [Infra.]     A  person   who 

has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Cowper. 

SEX'A-GEN-A-RY  or  SEX-AG'EN-A-RY,  a.  [Fr. 
sexagenaire;  L.  sexagenarius,  from  sex,  six,  and  a 
word  signifying  ten,  seen  in  viginti,  bisgenti.] 

Designating  the  number  sixty  ;  as  a  noun,  a  person 
sixty  years   of  age;   also,  something  composed   of 
sixty. 
SEX-A-GES'I-MA,  n.     [L.  sexagesimals,  sixtieth.] 

The  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  the  next  to 
Shrove-Tuesday,  so  cailed  as  being  about  the  60th 
day  before  Easter. 
SEX-A-GES'I-MAL,  a.  Sixtieth  ;  pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty.  Sexagesimal  or  sexagenary  arithmetic, 
is  a  method  of  computation  by  sixties,  as  that  which 
is  used  in  dividing  degrees  into  minutes,  minutes 
into  seconds,  &c. 

Sexagesimals,  or  sezagesimal  fractions,  are  those 
whose  denominators  proceed  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  ; 
as'  -sVWoO'  2160  0  0"  The  denominator  is 
sixty,  or  its  power.  These  fractions  are  called,  also, 
astronomical  frarti on s-,  because  formerly  there  were  no 
others  used  in  agronomical  calculations.  Hutton. 
SEX'AN"GLE,  (sex'ang-gl,)  n.  In  geometry,  a  figure 
having  six  angles,  anil  consequently  six  sides. 

Hutton. 
SEX'AN"GL£D,  (-ang'gld,)  )  a.      [L.   sex,  six, 

SEX-AN"GU-LAR,  (-ang'gu-lar,)  (     and  angulus,  an- 
gle.] 
Having  six  angles  ;  hexagonal.  Dryden. 

SEX-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.    With  six  angles ;  hex- 

agonally. 
SEX-DEC'I-MAL,  a.     [L.  sat,  six,  and  decern,  ten.] 
In  crystallography,  when   a  prism  or  the  middle 
part  of  a  crystal  has  six  faces  and  the  two  summits, 
taken  together,  ten  faces.     [JVot  used.]  Haiiy. 

SEX-DU-O-DEC'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  duode- 
cim,  twelve.] 

In  crystallography,  designating  a  crystal  when  the 
prism  or  middle  part  has  six  faces  and  the  two  sum- 
mits, taken  together,  twelve  faces.     [JVot  used.] 

Ha»y. 
SEX-EN'NI-AL,  a.    [L.  sex,  six,  and  annus,  year.] 

Lasting  six  years,  or  happening  once  in  six  years. 
SEX-EN'NI-AL-LV,  adv.     Once  in  six  years. 
SEX'FID,  a.     [L.  sex,  six,  and  findo,  to  divide.] 

In  botany,  six-cleft ;  as,  a  sczfid  calyx  or  nectary. 
Martyn. 
SEX'LESS,  a.     Having  no  sex.  Shelly. 

SEX-LOCQ-LAR,  a.     [L.  seas,  six,  and  loculus,  a  cell.] 
In  botany,  six-celled  ;  having  six  cells  for  seeds ; 
as,  a  scxlocular  pericarp. 
SEX'TAIN,  n.     [h.  sextans,  a  sixth,  from  sex,  six.] 

A  stanza  of  six  lines. 
SEX'TANT,  n.*[L.  sextans,  a  sixth.     The   Romans 
divided    the   as   into    12   ounces;    a   sixth,   or  two 
It   ounces,  was  the  sextans.] 
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1.  In  mathematics,  the  sixth  part  of  u  circle.  Hence, 
*2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  objects  by  reflection.  It  is  formed  like  a 
quadrant,  excepting  that  its  limb  comprehends  00 
degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  Brande. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  situated  across  the 
equator  and  south  of  the  ecliptic.  Brande. 

SEX'TA-RY,h.     \h.  sexlarius.] 

An  ancient  Roman  measure,  about  equal  to  an 
English  pint.     It  was  double  the  hemina. 

Smith's  Diet. 
SEX'TA-RY, )  n.     The  same  as   Sachistas.      [JVot 
SEX'TRY,      j     used.]  Diet. 

SEX'TILE,  (-til,)  n.     [L.  seztilis,  from  sex,  six.] 

Denoting  the  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets, 
when  distant  from  each  other  60  degrees  or  two 
signs.  This  position  is  marked  thus  *.  Hutton. 
SEX-TILL'ION,  (seks-til'yun,)  n.  According  to  the 
English  notation,  the  product  of  a  million  involved  to 
the  sixth  power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  an- 
nexed ;  according  to  the  French  notation,  a  unit  with 
twenty-out  ciphers  annexed.  Barlow. 

SEX'TON,  n.     [Contracted   from  Sacristan,  which 

An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  business  is 
to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  vestments,  &c,  belonging 
to  the  church,  to  attend  on  the  officiating  clergyman, 
and  perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  church,  to 
dig  graves,  &c.  Encyc. 

SEX'TON-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  sexton.     Swift. 

SEX'TU-PLE,  a.  [Low  L.  scxtuplus  ;  sex,  six,  and 
duplus,  double.] 

1.  Sixfold  ;  six  times  as  much.  Brown, 

2.  In  music,  denoting  a  mixed  sort  of  triple,  beaten 
in  double  time,  or  a  measure  of  two  times  composed 
of  six  equal  notes,  three  for  each  time. 

Busby.     Encyc. 

SEX'lI-AL,  a.  [from  sex.]  Pertaining  to  sex  or  the 
sexes  ;  distinguishing  the  sex  ;  denoting  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  distinction  and  office  of  male  and 
female  ;  as,  srruul  characteristics  ;  sexual  intercourse, 
connection,  or  commerce. 

2.  Sexual  method ;  in  botany,  the  method  which  is 
founded  on   the  distinction   of  sexes  in    plants,  as 

"  male  and  female,  each  sex  being  furnished  with  ap- 
propriate organs  or  parts  ;  the  male  producing  a  pol- 
len or  dust,  which  fecundates  the  stiitma  of  tile  pistil 
or  female  organ,  and  is  necessary  to  render  it  prolific. 
It  is  found  that  most  plants  are  hermaphrodite,  the 
male  and  female  organs  being  contained  in  the  same 
flower.  This  doctrine  was  taught  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  Thcoplirastiis,  Dio-cerides,  and  Pliny,  among 
the  ancients,  but  has  been  more  fully  illustrated  by 
Caisalpinus,  Grew,  Camerarius,  Linmeiis,  and  many 
others  among  the  moderns.  Milne.     Encyc. 

SEX'lJ-AL-lST,  71.  One  who  believes  and  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  sexes  in  plants  ;  or  one  who  classi- 
fies plants  by  the  differences  of  the  sexes  and  parts 
of  fructification.  Milne.    Encyc. 

SEX-U-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  distinguished 
by  sex. 

SEX'U-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  sexual  manner. 

SFOR-ZA'TO,  a.  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  placed 
over  a  note,  to  signify  to  the  performer  that  it  must 
be  struck  with  peculiar  force.  Brande. 

SHAB,  v.  i.  To  play  mean  tricks.  In  some  parts  of 
New  England,  it  signifies  to  reject  or  dismiss  ;  as,  a 
woman  shabs  her  suitor.  It  is,  however,  veiy  vul- 
gar and  nearly  obsolete. 

SliAB'BED,  a.     Mean  ;  shabbv.  J-  Wood. 

SHAB'Bl-LY,  adv.     [from  shabby.]     Raggedly;  with 
rent  or  ragged  clothes  ;  us,  to  be  clothed  shabbily. 
2.  Meanlv  ;  in  a  despicable  manner. 

SHAB'BI-NESS,  n.  Ragged ness  ;  as,  the  skabbiness 
of  a  garment. 

2.  Meanness  ;  paltriness. 

SHAB'BY,  a.  [D.  schabbig ;  G.  selidbig,  from  schaben, 
to  rub,  to  shave,  to  scratch  ;  .<chabc,  a  moth,  a  shaving 
tool,  a  scab.  This  is  a  different  orthography  of 
Scabby.] 

1.  Ragged  ;  torn  or  worn  to  rags ;  as,  a  shabby 
coat ;  shabby  clothes. 

2   Clothed  with  lagged  garments. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby.  Sirijl 

3.  Mean;  paltry;  despicable;  as,  a  shabby  fellow  ; 
shabby  treatment.  Clarendon. 

[For  the  idea  expressetl  by  shabby,  there  is  not  a 
better  word  in  the  language.] 

SHAB'RACK,  m.  [Hungarian.]  The  cloth  furniture 
or  housing  of  a  troop  horse  or  charger.  Smart. 

SHACK,  71.  In  ancient  custtnns  of  England,  a  liberty  of 
winter  pasturage.  In  Norfolk  ami  Suffolk,  the  lord 
of  a  manor  has  shack,  that  is,  liberty  of  feeding  his 
sheep  at  pleasure  on  his  tenant's  lands  during  the 
six  winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  sliack  extends  to  the 
common  fur  hogs,  in  all  men's  grounds,  from  harvest 
to  seed-time;  whence  to  go  a-shack  is  to  feed  at 
large.  Cowcl.     Encyc. 

In  JYcw  England,  shack  is  used  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar sense  for  mast  or  the  food  cf  swine,  and  for  feed- 
ing at  large  or  in  the  forest,  [for  we  have  no  manors.! 

2.  A  shiftless  fellow ;  a  low,  itinerant  beggar ;  a 
vagabond.  Forby. 
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SHACK,  v.  i.    To  shed,  as  corn  at  harvest.    [Local.] 
Grose. 
2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste  corn  of 
the  field.     [Local.]  Pegge. 

SHACK'LE,  (shak'I,)  n.    Stubble. 

[In  Scottish,  sliag  is  the  refuse  of  barley,  or  that 
which  is  not  well  filled,  and  is  given  to  horses.  The 
word  shack,  then,  is  probably  from  a  root  which  signi- 
fies to  break,  to  reject,  or  to  waste,  or  it  may  be  al- 
lied to  shag  and  shake.] 


sail.    Qu.  the  root  "pw,  Class  Sg,  No.  74.    But 

5     -     - 
find  the  word,  perhaps,  in  the  Ar.  jl  ^3  .•''.>  from 

V  <=-\lL  shakala,  to  tie  the  feet  of  a  beast  or  bird.] 

1.  To  chain  ;  to  fetter ;  to  tie  or  confine  the  limbs 
so  as  to  prevent  free  motion. 

So  the  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries, 

As  prone  to  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.  Smith. 

2.  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  obstruct  or  embarrass 

You  must  nut  sh<  :A.V  i,m)  u  ii'h  m)":>  nlmui  imliu'erent  matters. 
Locke. 
SHACK'LE,  n.  \      [Generally  used   in 

SHACK'LJSS,  (shak'lz,)  n.  pi.  <,  the  plural.]  Fetters, 
gyves,  handcuffs,  cords,  or  something  else  that  con- 
fines the  limbs  so  as  to  restrain  the  use  of  them,  or 
prevent  free  motion.  Dnjden. 

2.  That  which  obstructs  or  embarrasses  free  ac- 
tion. 


SHACK'LED.  pp      Tied  ;  confined  ;  embarrassed. 

SHACK'LING,  ppr.     Fettering  ;  binding  ;  confining. 

SHAD,  n.  It  has  no  plural  termination.  Shad  is  sin- 
gular or  plural.  [G.  scltade.  In  W.  ysgadan,  Ir. 
sgadun  is  a  herring.] 

A  fish  of  tire  genus  Alosa,  (Clupea,  Linn.,)  highly 
prized  for  food.  Shad  enter  the  rivers  in  England 
and  America  in  tile  spring  in  immense  numbers. 

'JHAD'DOCK,  n.*  [The  name  of  the  man  who  first 
carried  this  fruit  from  the  East  to  the  West  Indies.] 
A  large  species  of  orange,  Citrus  decumana. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

SHADE,  n.  [Sax.  scad,  scead,  seed,  shade ;  sceadan,  to 
separate,  divide,  or  shade;  G.  schattcn,  shadow,  and 
to  shade  ;  D.  schaduw,  schaduwen ;  Dan.  skatterer,  to 
shade  a  picture  ;  W.  ysgawd,  a  shade  ;  ysgndi,  to 
shade  or  shelter;  eysgodi,  id.;  Corn,  shod  or  skei ; 
Ir.  sgath  and  sgathain,  to  cut  off,  to  shade.  The  Gr. 
o-i-tu  is  probably  I  lie  same  wind  contracted,  and  per- 
haps o-kutoc,  darkness.  In  the  sense  of  cutting  off 
or  separating,  this  word  coincides  exactly,  as  it  does 
in  elements,  with  the  G.  schciden,  L.  scindo,  for  scido, 
which  is  formed  on  ctedo,  to  strike  off.  Hence  Sax. 
gescead,  distinction,  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  Sp.  escudo, 
that  which  cuts  off  or  intercepts.  Owen  deduces 
the  Welsh  word  from  cawd,  something  that  incloses  ; 
but  probably  the  sense  is,  that  which  cuts  off  or  de- 
fends.] 

1.  Literally,  the  interception,  cutting  off,  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  rays  of  light ;  hence,  the  obscurity 
which  is  caused  by  such  interception.  Shade  differs 
from  shadow,  as  it  implies  no  particular  form  or  defi- 
nite limit ;  whereas  a  shadow  represents  in  form  the 
object  which  intercepts  the  light.  Hence,  when  we 
say,  let  us  resort  to  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  have  no 
reference  to  its  form  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  meas- 
uring a  pyramid  or  other  object  by  its  shadow,  we 
have  reference  to  its  extent. 

2.  Darkness  ;  obscurity  ;  as,  the  shades  of  night. 
The  shade  of  the  earth  constitutes  the  darkness  of 
night. 

3.  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove  or  close 
wood,  which  precludes  the  sun's  rays;  and  hence, 
a  secluded  retreat. 

Let  ns  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. .  Shak. 

4.  A  screen ;  something  that  intercepts  light  ->r 
heat. 

5.  Protection  ;  shelter.     [See  Shadow.] 

6.  In  painting,  the  dark  part  of  a  picture.   Dnjden. 

7.  Degree  or  gradation  of  light. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  tlvir  seveia!  decrees,  or  shades 
and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  only  in  by  the  eyes.     Locke. 

8.  A  very  minute  difference  ;  as,  coffee  is  a  shade 
higher.  Mercantile. 

9.  A  shadow.     [See  Shadow.] 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

[This  is  allowable  in  poetry.] 

10.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the  body  ; 
so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit ;  a 
ghost ;  as,  the  shades  of  departed  heroes. 

Swift  us  thought  the  flitting  shade.  Dryden, 

SHADE,  j>.  t.     [Sax.  sceadan,  gesceadan,  to  separate,  to 
divide,  to  sliade.] 
1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light  by  intercepting 


Dryden. 
Peacliam. 
used.] 
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its  rays  ;  and  when  applied  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  i 
signifies  to  shelter  from  light  and  heat ;  as,  a  largt 
tree  shades  the  plants  under  its  branches ;  sliaded 
vegetables  rarely  come  to  perfection. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 

And  Bhade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity ;  to 
obscure. 

Thou  shad'sl 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Milton. 

3.  To  shelter  ;  to  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  1  do  shade  my  head.  Shak. 

4.  Tot 

5.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken. 

6.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  color;  as,  the  shad- 
ing pencil.  Milton. 

7.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

SHaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Defended  from  the  rays  of  the 

sun  ;  darkened. 
SHaD'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  shades. 
SHADES,  71.  pi.    The  lower  region   or  place  of  the 

dead.     Hence, 
2.  Deep  obscurity  ;  total  darkness. 
SHaD'I-LV,  adv.     Umbrageously. 
SHAD'I-NESS,  )t.     [from  shady.]     The  state  of  being 

shady  ;    umbrageousness  ;   as,  the   shadiness  of  the 

forest. 
SHaD'ING,  ppr.    Sheltering  from  the  sun's  rays. 
SH  aD'ING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  making  a  shade. 

ScotL 
SHAD'oW,  n.     [Sax.  scadu,  seeadu.     See  Shade.] 

1.  Shade  within  defined  limits  ;  obscurity  or  dep- 
rivation of  ligh.,  apparent  on  a  plane,  and  repre- 
senting the  form  of  the  body  which  intercepts  the 
rays  of  light ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  man,  of  a  tree,  or 
a  tower.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  in  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  is  proof  of  its  sphericity. 

2.  Darkness  ;  shade  ;  obscurity. 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise.  Denham. 

3.  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts  the 
light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air. 

In  secret  b'W/o/e  iVimi  (]!<■  tunny  ray, 

On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.  Spenser. 

4.  Obscure  place  ;  secluded  retreat. 

To  secret  shadows  I  retire.     [Obs.] 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture.     [Obs.] 
[In  the  two  last  senses,  Shade  is  no* 

6.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost.     [  Obs.] 
[In  this  sense,  Shade  is  now  used.] 

7.  In    painting,    the    representation 
shadow. 

8.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation  ;  opposed 
to  Substance. 

The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  — Heb.  1. 

9.  Inseparable  companion. 

Sin  and  her  shadow,  Death.  Milton. 

10.  Type  ;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed.  Milton. 

11.  Protection  ;  shelter  ;  favor.    Lam.  iv.    Ps.xci. 

12.  Slight  or  faint  appearance.    James  i. 

Shadow  of  death ;  terrible  darkness,  trouble,  or  death. 
Job  iii. 
SHAD'oW,  v.  t.    To  overspread  with  obscurity. 
The  warlike  elf  much  wondered  at  this  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground.         Spenser. 
[Shade  is  more  generally  used.] 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken. 

The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burning  sun.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  cool ;  to  refresh  by  shade ;  or  to  shade. 

Flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters.  Sidney. 

4.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  screen. 
Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 

And  bear't  before  |intl  ;  Hi  r.  l,v  shall  we  shadow 

The  number  of  our  host.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

5.  To  protect ;  to  screen  from  danger ;  to  shroud. 

Shadowing  their  right  under  your  win^s  of  war.  Shak. 

6.  To  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  color  or  light. 

Locke. 
[In  this  sense,  Shade  is  chiefly  used.] 

7.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors ;  as,  void  spaces 
deeply  shadowed.  Dryden. 

8.  To  represent  faintly  or  imperfectly. 

I  in  the  person  of  Apneas.  Dryden. 


the  brazen  serpent  sluulmocth  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

[The  two  last  senses  are  in  use.    In  place  of  the 
others.  Shade  is  now  more  generally  used.] 

SHAD'OW-CAST-ING,  a.     Casting  a  shadow. 

SHAD'OW-£D,  pp.     Represented  imperfectly  or  typi- 
cally. 

SHAD'OW-GRASS,  n.    A  kind  of  grass  so  called. 
Johnson. 

SHAD'CW-ING,p;>r.    Representing  by  faint  or  imper- 
fect resemblance. 

SHAD'OVV-ING,  n.     Shade  or  gradation  of  light  ar»J 
color.     [This  should  be  Shadinq.] 


of 


real 
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SHAD'oW-LESS,  a.     Having  no  shadow. 
SHAD'oW-Y,  a.     [Sax.  sceadwig.] 

1.  Full  of.shade  ;  dark  ;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequeiued  woods.  Shak. 

2.  Not  brightly  luminous  ;  faintly  light. 

More  pleasant  light, 
Shadowy  6ets  off  the  face  of  things.  Milton. 

3.  Faintlv   representative ;    typical ,    as,    shadowy 
expiations.'  Milton. 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death.    Addison. 

5.  Dark  ;  obscure ;  opaque. 

By  command  ere  yet  dim  Night 

Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws.  Milton. 

SHAD'OW- Y-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  shadowy  or 

unsubstantial. 
SHA'DRAGH,  (-drak,)  n.     In  the  smelting  of  iron,  a 
mass  of  iron  on  which  the  operation  of  smelting  has 
failed  of  its  intended  effect.     [Local.] 
SHa'DY,  a.     [from  shade.]     Abounding  with  shade  or 
shades  ;  overspread  with  shade. 

ADd  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.  Dryden. 

2.  Sheltered  from  the  glare  of  light  or  sultry  heat. 
Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for  summer  and 
warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

SHAF'FLE,   v.  i.     [See   Shuffle.]    To   hobble    or 

limp.     [Not  in  use.] 
SHAF'FLER,  n.    A  nobbier ;  one  that  limps.     [JYot 

SHAFT,  n.  [Sax.  sceaft ;  t>.  and  G.  schaft;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  shaft;  L.  scapus;  from  the  root  of  sliape,  from 
setting,  or  shooting,  extending.] 

1.  An  arrow ;  a  missile  weapon ;  as,  the  archer 
and  the  shaft.  More. 


2.  In  mining,  a  pit  or  long,  narrow  opening  or  en- 
trance into  a  mine.  It  is  perpendicular  or  slightly 
inclined.  [This  may  possibly  be  a  different  word, 
as  in  German  it  is  written  schacht,  Dan.  skagte.] 

3.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column  is  the  body 
of  it,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 

4.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney  is  that  part  of  it  which 
rises  above  the  roof.  Owilu 

5.  Any  thing  straight;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple 
and  many  other  things.  Peacham. 

6.  The  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 

7.  The  pole  of  a  carriage,  sometimes  called 
Tongue  or  Neap.  The  thills  of  a  chaise  or  gig  are 
also  called  Shafts. 

8.  The  handle  of  a  weapon. 

Shaft,  or  white-shaft:  a  species  of  Trochilus  or  hum- 
ming-bird, having  a  hill  twenty  lines  in  length,  and 
two  long  white  feathers  in  the  middle  of  its  tail. 
Encyc. 
SHAFT'ED,  a.    Having  a  handle ;  a  term  in  heraldry, 

applied  to  a  spear-head. 
SHAFT'MENT,  77.     [Sax.  saeftmund.] 

A  span,  a  measure  of  about  six  inches.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Ray. 

SHAG,  re.     [Sax.  sceacga,  hair,  shag  ;  Dan.  skiing ;  Sw. 


shaky, 


h.UJ^ 


skilg/r,  the  beard,  a  brush,  &c.    In  Eth. 
a  hair  cloth.] 

1.  Coarse  hair  or  nap,  or  rough,  woolly  hair. 

True  Witney  l>ro  ulcloi!i,  will)  iia  shag  unshorn.  Gay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long,  coarse  nap. 

3.  In  ornithologit,  an  aquatic  fowl,  the  green  cor- 
morant or  crested  cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  cristatus. 

P.  Cyc. 
SHAG,  a.     Hairy  ;  shaggy.  Shale. 

SHAG,  v.  t.    To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

Shag  the  green  zone  that  hounds  the  boreal  skies.    J.  Barlow. 
2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy;  to  deform. 

Thomson. 
SHAG'BARK,  n.     The  popular  name  of  a  kind  of 
hickory,  the  caria  squamosa,  from  its  shaggy  bark  ; 
also  called  Shellbabk.  Sylo.  Am. 

SHAG'GY0'  i   a-     RouSn  with  lonS  nair  or  W00'- 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin.  Dryden. 

2.  Rough;  rugged  ;  as,  the  shaggy  tops  of  hills. 
Milton. 

And  throw  the  ./tu^t/  spoils  .<! ■..ut  your  shudders.     Addison. 

SHAG'GI-NESS,      )  n.    The  state  of  being  shaggy  , 
SHAG'GED-NESS,  J       roughness,   with   long,   loose 
hair  or  wool. 

SHA-GREEN',  71.     [Pers.  c>  *JUm  sagri,  the  skin  of  a 

horse  or  an  ass,  &c,  dressed.] 

A  kind  ofleather,  prepared  skins  of  horses,  asses, 
mules,  &c,  and  grained  so  as  to  be  covered  with 
small  round  pimples  or  granulations.  The  skin  is 
steeped  in  water,  scraped,  and  stretched  on  a  frame  ; 
small  seeds  are  forced  into  it;  it  is  then  dried,  and 
the  seeds  are  shaken  out,  leaving  the  surface  in- 
dented. The  skin  is  afterward  polished,  soaked, 
and   dyed.     Shagreen  is  prepared   at  Astrachan  in 
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Russia,  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  &c,  and  is 
much  used  for  covering  small  cases  and  boxes. 

P.  Cyc.     Ure. 

SHA-GREEN',        )  a.     Made  of  the  leather  called 

SHA-GREEN' /CD,  j       Shagreen. 

SHA-GREEN',  for  Chagrin.     [See  Chagrin.] 

SHAH,  n.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to  the 
k.ug  or  monarch  of  Persia.  Brando. 

SIIAIK,  u.     See  Sheik. 

SHAIL.o.  t.   To  walk  sidewise.    [Low,  and  not  in  use] 
L'Estrange. 
[This  word  is  probably  the  G.  schiclcn,  Dan.  skie- 
ler,  to  squint] 

SHAKE,  v.  t.;  pret.  Shook;  pp.  Shaken.  [Sax. 
sceacan,  to  shake,  also  to  lice,  to  depart,  to  withdraw  ; 
Sw.  skaka ;  D.  schokken,  to  shake,  to  jolt,  to  heap  ; 
sehok,  a  shock,  jolt,  or  bounce  ;  VV.  ysgegiaw,  to 
shake  by  seizing  one  by  tile  throat ;  cegiaw,  to  choke, 
from  cig,  a  choking,  the  mouth,  an  entrance.  If  the 
Welsh  gives  the  true  origin  of  this  word,  it  is  re- 
markably expressive,  and  characteristic  of  rough 
manners.    I  am  not  confident  that  the  Welsh  and 

1.  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to 
move  rapidly  one  way  and  the  other;  to  agitate;  as, 
the  wind  sliakes  a  tree ;  an  earthquake  shakes  the 
hills  or  the  earth. 

J  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from  his 

He  shook  the  s.icivi]  honors  of  his  head.  Dryden. 

casteth  her   untimely  li.nl,  when  it  is  shaken  by  a 


lighly  i 


•  Rev. 


2.  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  to  shiver;  as,  an  ague  shakes  the 
whole  frame. 

4.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motion. 

Macbeth  is  ripe  for  shaking.  Shak. 

[But  see  Shake  off,  which  is  generally  used.] 

5.  To  throw  away  ;  to  drive  off. 

'Tis  our  first  intent 
To  shake  nil  eies  an, I  l.nsmess  'mm  our  a.re.  Shak. 

[See  Shake  off.) 

6.  To  move  from  firmness  ;  to  weaken  the  stability 
of;  to  endanger ;  to  threaten  to  overthrow.  Nothing 
should  shake  our  belief  in  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  in  our  own  accountableness. 

7.  To  cause  to  waver  or  doubt ;  to  impair  the  res- 
olution of;  to  depress  the  courage  of. 

That  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind.  — 2  Thess.  ii. 

8.  To  trill ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. 

To  shake  hands  ;  somi  times,  to  unite  with  ;  to  agree 
or  contract  with  ;  more  generally,  to  take  leave  of, 
from  the  practice  of  shaking  hands  at  meeting  and 
parting.  Shak.     K.  Charles. 

To  shake  off:  to  drive  off;  to  throw  off  or  down  by 
violence  ;  as,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  feet ;  also, 
to  rid  one's  self;  to  free  from;  to  divest  of;  as,  to 
shake  oif  disease  or  grief;  to  shake  off  troublesome  de- 
pendents. Addison. 
SHAKE,  v.  i.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibra- 
tory motion;  as,  a  tree  shakes  with  the  wind;  the 
house  shakes  in  a  tempest. 

.  The  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  —  Is.  xxiv. 

2.  To  tremble 
shakes  in  an  agi 
terror. 

3.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  s7m.o','  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne 'itself  of  God.  MilUm. 

SHAKE,  n.    Concussion  ;  a  vacillating  or  wavering 
motion  ;  a  rapid  motion   one   way  and  the  other ; 


(  11  ">=■:    -  I     Of 


■  stuff, 


The  great  soldier's  ho 
could  en. lure  a  s7.u 

2.  A  trembling  or  shivering  ;  agitation. 

3.  A  motion  of  hands  clasped. 

Our  salutations   were  very  hearty  on   both  sides,  consisting  of 

4.  In  music,  a  trill  ;  a  rapid  reiteration  of  two  notes 
fomprehendingan  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole 

5.  A  fissure  or  rent  in  timber  caused  by  its  being 
dried  too  suddenly.  Owilt. 

SHAKE'DOWN,  7t.  A  temporary  substitute  for  a  bed, 
as  on  chairs,  or  on  the  floor  ;  derived,  perhaps,  orig- 
inally from  the  shaking  down  of  straw  for  this  pur- 
pose. England. 

PHAK'BN,  (shak'n,)  pp  Impelled  with  a  vacillating 
motion  ;  agitated. 

2.  a.  Cracked  or  split ;  as,  shalccn  timber.  [See 
Shaky.]  l 

Nor  is  Uie  wood  shaken  or  twisted,  as  those  about  Capetown. 
Barrotn. 

SHAK'ER,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  shakes  or  agi- 
tates ;  as,  the  shaker  of  the  earth.  p„pe. 

2.  In  Uie  United  Stales,  Shakers  is  the  name  given 
to  a  very  singular  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from 
the  agitations  or  movements  in  dancing  which  char- 
acterize their  worship. 


SHA 

SHAK'ING,  ppr.     Impelling  to  a  wavering  motion  ; 

causing  to  vacillate  or  waver  ;  agitating. 
2.  Trembling;  shivering;  quaking. 
SHaK'ING,  n.     The  act  of   shaking  or  agitating; 

brandishing.     Job  xli. 

2.  Concussion.  Harmar. 

3.  A  trembling  or  shivering.  Waller. 
SHAK'O,  7i.     A  military  cap. 

SHa'KY,  a.    A  term  applied  to  timber  when  naturally 

full  of  slits  or  clefts.  Owilt. 

SHALE,  v.  t.     To  peel.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Shell.] 
SHALE,   71.     [G.   sehale;    a  different   orthography  of 
Schell,  but  not  in  use.    See  Schjell.] 

1.  A  shell  or  husk.  Shak. 

2.  In  geology,  a  fine-grained  rock,  having  a  slaty 
structure.  Dana. 

SHALL,  v.  i.  verb  auxiliary,  pret.  Should.  [Sax. 
scealan,  scylan,  to  he  obliged.  It  coincides  in  signifi- 
cation nearly  with  ought,  it  isa  duty,  it  is  necessary  ; 
D.  zal,  zul ;  G.  soil ;  Sw.  skola,  pret.  skulle  ;  Dan.  skal, 
skulle,  skulde.  The  German  and  Dutch  have  lost  the 
palatal  letter  of  the  verb  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  deriv- 
ative G.  schuld,  guilt,  fault,  culpability,  debt ;  D. 
schuld,  id. ;  Sw.  skuld,  Dan.  skyld,  debt,  fault,  guilt, 
skylder,  to  owe  ;  Sax.  scyld,  debt,  offense,  L.  see- 
las.  The  literal  sense  is,  to  hold  or  be  held,  hence 
to  owe,  and  hence  the  sense  of  guilt,  a  being  held, 
biund,  or  liable  to  justice  and  punishment.  In  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  sehulden,  skyld,  are  used  ill  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  "  forgive  us  our  debts,"  but  neither 
debt  nor  trespass  expresses  the  exact  idea,  which  in- 
cludes sin  or  crime,  and  liability  to  punishment. 
The  word  seems  to  be  allied  in  origin  to  skill,  L.  cal- 
ico, to  be  able,  to  know.  (See  Skill.)  Shall  is  de- 
fective, having  no  infinitive,  ipiperative,  or  partici- 
ple. It  ought  to  be  written  shal,  as  the  original  has 
one  I  only,  and  it  has  one  only  in  shall  and  should.] 

1.  Shall  is  primarily  in  the  present  tense,  and  in 
our  mother  tongue  was  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive, like  other  verbs.  "Jc  sceal  from  the  bcon 
gefullod,"  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee.  Malt.  iii. 
uIe  nu  sceal  singan  sarcwidas,"  I  must  now  sing 
mournful  songs.  Bocthius. 

We  still  use  shall  and  should  before  another  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  without  the  sign  to ;  but  the  significa- 
tion of  shall  is  considerably  deflected  from  its  primi- 
tive sense.  It  is  now  treated  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to 
other  verbs,  serving  to  form  some  of  the  tenses.  In 
the  present  tense,  shall,  before  a  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
forms  the  future  tense  ;  but  its  force  and  effect  are 
different  with  the  different  persons  or  personal  pro- 
nouns. Thus,  in  the  first  person,  shall  simply  fore- 
tells or  declares  what  will  take  place  ;  as,  I  or  we 
shall  ride  to  town  on  Monday.  This  declaration  sim- 
ply informs  another  of  a  fact  that  is  to  take  place. 
The  sense  of  shall  here  is  changed  from  an  expres- 
sion of  need  or  duty,  to  that  of  previous  statement  or 
information,  grounded  on  intention  or  resolution. 
When  uttered  with  emphasis,  "  I  shall  go,"  it  ex- 
presses firm  determination,  but  not  a  promise. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  shall  implies  a 
promise,  command,  or  determination.     "  You  shall 


usage  gives  to  these  phrases  the  force  of  a  promise  in 
the  person  uttering  them. 

When  shall  is  uttered  with  emphasis  in  such 
phrases,  it  expresses  determination  in  the  speaker, 
and  implies  an  authority  to  enforce  the  act.  "  Do 
you  refuse  to  go  ?  Does  he  refuse  to  go  ?  But  you 
or  he  shall  go." 

3.  Shall  I  go,  shall  he  go,  interrogatively,  asks  for 
permission  or  direction.  But  shall  you  go,  asks  for 
information  of  another's  intention. 

4.  But  after  another  verb,  shall,  in  the  third  person, 
simply  foretells.  He  says  that  he  shall  leave  town 
to-morrow.  So  also  in  the  second  person ;  you  say 
that  you  shall  ride  to-morrow. 

5.  After  if,  and  some  verbs  which  express  condi- 
tion or  supposition,  shall,  in  all  the  persons,  simply 
foretells ;  as, 

C  I  shall  say,  or  we  shall  say, 
If  ?  Thou  shall  say,  ye  or  you  shall  say, 
(  He  shall  say,  they  shall  say. 

6.  Should,  in  the  first  person,  implies  a  conditional 
event.  "  I  should  have  written  a  letter  yesterday, 
had  I  not  been  interrupted."  Or  it  expresses  obliga- 
tion, and  that  in  all  the  persons. 

I  should,  ~\  have   paid  the  bill  on  demand  ;  it 

Thau  shouldst,  £  was  my  duty,  your  duty,  his  duty 

pay  the   bill  on  demand,  but  it 

s  not  paid. 

properly  the  past  tense  of  shall, 
is  often  used  to  express  a  contingent  future  event; 
as,  if  it  should  rain  to-morrow  ;  if  you  should  go  to 
London  noxt  week  ;  if  he  should  arrive  within  a 
month.     In   like  manner  after  though,  grant,  admit, 

SHAL-LOON',  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Chalons,in  Fiance  ; 
Sp.  chaleon  ;  Fr.  7-us  de  Cltalons.] 

A  slight,  woolen  stuff.  Swift. 

SHAL'LOP,  n.  JFr.  chaloupe (  Sp.  and  Port,  ehalupa  : 
G.  schaluppe.  This  word  is  changed  into  sloop;  but 
the  two  words  have  now  different  significations.] 


He  should, 

You  should, 
7.  Should,  the 
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A  sort  of  large  boat  with  two  masts,  and  usually 
rigged  like  a  schooner.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHAL-LOT',  n.  An  eschalot,  Allium  ascalonicuin,  a 
bulbous    plant  resembling  the  garlic.      [See  Esch- 

SHAL'LoW,  a.  [from  shoal,  Sax.  sceol,  a  crowd,  or 
rather  scylf,  a  shelf.] 

1.  Not  deep  ;  having  little  depth  ;  shoal;  as,  shal- 
low water ;  a  shallow  stream  ;  a  shallow  brook. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  deep  ;  not  entering  far  into  the  earth  ;  as,  a 
shallow  furrow ;  a  shallow  trench.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep  ;  not  profound  ;  not  pen- 
etrating deeply  into  abstruse  subjects;  superficial; 
as,  a  shallow  mind  or  understanding  ;  shallow  skill. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shadow  in  himself.  Milton. 

4.  Slight;  not  deep  ;  as,  a  shallow  sound.    Bacon. 
SHAL'LOW,  n.    A  shoal ;   a  shelf;  a  flat ;   a  sand- 
bank ;  any  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  h  an]  i:i  the  cl.  nine],  but  upon  shallows  of 
Dashed  on  the  sliallows  of  the  moving  6and.  Dryden. 

SHAL'LOW,  v.  t.     To  make  shallow.     [Little  used.] 
Herbert. 
SHAL'L5W-BRArN-£D,  a.    Weak  in  intellect ;  fool- 
ish ;  empty-headed.  South. 
SHAL'LOW-LY,  ado.     With  little  depth.        Carew. 
2.  Superficially;  simply  ;  without  depth  of  thought 
or  judgment;  not  wisely.  Shalt. 
SHAL'LOW-NESS,  n.     Want  of  depth  ;  small  depth  ; 
as,  the  shallowness  of  water,  of  a  river,  of  a  stream. 
2.  Superficialncss  of  intellect ;  want  of  power  to 
enter  deeply  into  subjects  ;  emptiness;  silliness. 
SHAL'LOW-SEARCH'ING,  (serch'ing,)  a.      Search- 
ing superficially.                                                 Milton, 
schahnrit 
sound.] 

A  wind  instrument  of  music,  much  like  the  clar- 
ionet in  form.      [Not  used.]         Knolles.     Fusbroke. 
SHA-LoTE',  7i.     The   French  echalotc  anglicised  ;  a 
bulbous  plant  resembling  Ihe  garlic.  [See  Eschalot.] 
SHAL'STciNE,  n.     [G.  sehale,  a  scale,  and  stone,  G. 

stein.]     See  Tabular  Spar. 
SHALT,  the  second  person  singular  of  Shall;  as,  thou 

shall  not  steal. 
SHA'LY,  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  shale. 
SHAM,  71.     [W.  siom,  vacuity,  void,  balk,  disappoint- 
That  which  deceives  expectation  ;  any  trick,  fraud, 
or  device  that   deludes  and   disappoints  ;  delusion  ; 
imposture.     [JVot  an  elegant,  word.] 

Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.  Addison. 

SHAM,  a.    False  ;  counterfeit;  pretended  ;  as, a  sham 

fight. 
SHAM,  v.  t.     [W.  siomi,  to  balk  or  disappoint.] 

1.  To  deceive  expectation;  to  trick;  to  cheat;  to 
delude  with  false  pretenses. 

They  find  times  Ives  fool.  .1  ami  slunumcd  into  conviction. 
{Not  elegant.']  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition.   L'Estrange. 
To  sham  Abraham;  to  feign   sickness  or  infirmity. 

[See  Abraham  Men.]  Goldsmith. 

SHAM,  v.  i.     To  make  false  pretenses.  Prior. 

SHAM'AN,  7i.  A  priest,  wizard,  or  conjurer,  among 
the  Ostiaks  or  other  idolatrous  tribes  of  the  Finnish 
race.  Brandc. 

SHAM'AN-ISM,  n.  The  idolatrous  worship  or  re- 
ligion of  the  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  and  other  Fin- 
nish tribes. 

SHAM'BLE,i>.  i.  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily, 
as  if  the  knees'were  weak.  Forby. 

SHA  M'BLES,  (-biz,)  n.  pi.  [Sax.  seamel,  L.  scamnum,  a 
bench,  It.  scanuo,  Sp.  r.ra'no  ;  from  L.  scundo.] 

1.  The  place  where  butcher's  meat  is  sold  ;  a  flesh- 
market.     1  Cor.  x. 

2.  In  mining,  a  niche  or  shelf  left  at  suitable  dis- 
tances to  receive  the  ore  which  is  thrown  from  one 
to  another,  and  thus  raised  to  the  top. 

SHAM'IiLING,  ppr.  or  a.  [from  seamble,  scambling.] 
Moving  with  an  awkward,  irregular,  clumsy  pace; 
as,  a  shambling  trot ;  shambling  legs.  SraitA. 

SHAM'BLIiXG,  n.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  irregular 
pace  or  gait. 

SHAME,  «.     [Sax.  scama,  sccam,  sccom;  G.  scham;  D. 


schaamen;   Sw.   and   Dan.   skam.     Q.U.  Ar.   .»^i~> 

chashama,  with  a  prefix,  to  cause  shame,  to  blush,  to 
reverence.    Class  Sm,  No.  48.) 

1.  A  painful   sensation  excited  by  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  something  which  injures 


spos 


:i    Ilia 


eal.  Shame  is  particu- 
larly excited  by  the  disclosure  of  actions  which,  in. 
the  view  of  men,  are  mean  and  degrading.  Hence, 
it  is  often  or  always  manifested  by  a  downcast  look 
or  by  blushes,  called  confusion  of  face. 

Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  gnndsires'  inane's, 

That  blush  at  tie  .r  degenerate  progeny.  Dryden. 

Shame  prevails  when  reason  is  del.  .and.  Rambler. 

2.  The  cause   or   reason    of  shame  ;   that    which 
brings  reproach,  and  degrades  a  person  in  the  esti- 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE. _AN"GER,  VI'CIOUS.  —  €  as  K  ;  G  as  J ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 
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mation  of  others.    Thus  an  idol  is  called  a  shame. 
Hos.  ix. 

Guides,  who  are  the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

3.  Reproach  ;  ignominy  ;  derision  ;  contempt. 
Ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen. —  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

4.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

5.  Dishonor :  disgrace.    Prov.  ix. 

SHAME,  v.  (.  To  make  ashamed  ;  to  excite  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  or  of  doing  something  derogatory 
to  reputation  ;  to  cause  to  blush. 

Who  shames  a  Ecribbler,  breaks  a  cobweb  through.         Pope. 

I  write  not  these  things  to  shame  you.  —  I  Cor.  iv. 

2.  To  disgrace. 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mock  at. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.  —  Fs.  xiv. 
SHAME,  v.  i.    To  be  ashamed. 

To  its  trunk  authors  give  Buch  a  magnitude  as  I  shame  to  repeat. 
Ralegh. 

[This  verb,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  used  intransi- 
tively.] 

SH  .  il'ED,  pp.    Made  ashamed. 

SHAME'FAC-.ED,  (-faste,)  a.  [Lye  supposes  this  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Sax.  scam-fwst,  shame-fast,  held 


nance.     A  man  may  be  shamefaced  to  < 


<  Mushine*,  phm/'ej'aced  spirit.  Shale. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people's  praise.     Dryden. 

SHaME'FaC-ED-LY,  (-faste-,)  adv.  Bashfully  ;  with 
excessive  modesty.  Woolton. 

SHAME'FAC-.ED-NESS,  (-faste-,)  n.  Bashfulness  ; 
excess  of  modesty.  Dryden. 

SHAME'FIJL,  a.  [shame  and  full.]  That  brings 
shame  or  disgrace  ;  scandalous;  disgraceful  ;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation.  It  expresses  less  than  Infamous 
and  Ignominious. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising  than  his  quick 
and  shameful  retreat.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Indecent ;  raising  shame  in  others. 

Phcsbus  flying  so  most  shameful  sigtit.  Spenser. 

SHAME'FIJL-LY,  adv.    Disgracefully ;  in  a  manner 
bring    reproach.       He    shamefully    deserted     his 


friend. 

2.  With  indignity  t 
may  cause  shame. 

How  shamefully  that 


■  indecency ;  in  a  manner  that 


SHaMTC'FIJL-NESS,  n.     Disgracefiilnc-s.     ./,,'ihsoii. 

SHAME'LESS,  a.  [shame  and  less.]  Destitute  of 
shame  ;  wanting  modesty  ;  impudent ;  brazen-faced  ; 
immodest;  audacious;  insensible  to  disgrace. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have.  Pope. 

2.  Done  without  shame ;  indicating  want  of  shame ; 
as,  a  shameless  denial  of  truth. 

SHaME'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  shame  ;  impudent- 
ly ;  as,  a  man  .»!««'fe*|  wicked.  Sale. 

SHAME'LESS-NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  shame; 
want  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or  dishonor ;  impu- 
dence. 


He  ■ 


UnMi«s  i 


adds  shamelessn 


;  neil.ieg   I.  it  L>  teslnie  liim  to  virtue.     Taylor. 

SHAM'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  ashamed  ;  that  which 


SHaM'ING,     ppr.       Making    ashamed  ;    causing    to 

blush  ;  confounding. 
SHAM'MER,  n.     [from  sham.]     One  that  shams;  an 

impostor.     [Loid.] 
SHAM'MY,  7i.     [Fr.  chamois;  It.  camozia:  Sp.  gamu- 

za  ;  Port,  gamo  ;  from  Sp.  gama,  a  doe,  or  its  root ; 

W.  gavyr,  a  goat ;  Corn,  and  Ir.  gavar.] 

1.  A  species  of  Antelope,  the  Antilope  Rupicapra. 
[See  Chamois.] 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  this 
animal.  It  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  the  quality  of 
bearing  soap  wil hunt  damage.  A  great  part  of  the 
leather  which  bears  this  name  is  counterfeit,  being 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep.  .  Encyc. 

This  word  has  also  been  written  SHAMov'and 
Skamois.     [See  Chamois.] 

SHAM-POO',  )  v.  t.     [Oriental  ?]     To  rub  and  percuss 

CHAM-POO',  (  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  flex  and  extend  the  limbs  and 
rack  the  joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO'£D,fj;.  Rubbed,  percussed,  &c,  in  con- 
nection with  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  and  percussing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  flexing 
and  extending  the  limits,  and  racking  the  joints,  in 
connection  with  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  practice  of  knead- 
ing, rubbing,  and  working  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
after'bathing.  What  is  now  popularly  called  sham- 
pooing, was  anciently  called  tripsis,  and  it  is  still  so 
called  technically. 
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SHAM'ROCK,  77.  The  Irish  name  for  a  three-leafed 
plant,  the  Oxalis  Acetosella,  or  common  Wood- 
Sorrel.  It  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  the  Trifoli- 
um  repens,  white  trefoil  or  white  clover. 

Journal  of  Royal  Institute.     P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

SHANK,  n.  [Sax.  scanc,  sceanc ;  G.  and  D.  schenkel; 
Sw.  skank.] 

1.  The  whole  joint  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 
In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  fore  leg  between  the  knee 
and  the  footlock. 

2.  The  tibia  or  large  bone  of  the  leg  ;  as,  crooked 
shanks. 

3.  The  long  part  of  an  instrument ;  as,  the  shank 
of  a  key.  Moxon. 

The  beam  or  shaft  of  an  anchor,  having  the  ring 
at  one  end  and  the  arms  at  the  other.  Totten. 

4.  The  space  between  two  channels  of  the  Doric 
triglyph.  Owilt. 

5.  A  plant,  (Bryonia.)  Johnson. 
SHANK'-ED,  (shankt,)  a.     Having  a  shank 
SHANK'ER,  71.     [from  Fr.  chancre.] 

A  primary,  syphilitic  ulcer,  always  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  the  specific  secretion  from  another 
primary  syphilitic  ulcer.  It  is  always  the  first  mani- 
festation of  true  and  regular  syphilis.     [See  Chan- 

SHANK'LIN  SAND,  n.  A  sandstone  with  other  as- 
sociated deposits,  constituting  the  lower  part  of  the 
cretaceous  formation.  Mantell. 

SHANK'-PAINT-ER,  n.  With  seamen,  a  short  rope 
and  chain  which  sustains  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an 
anchor  against  the  ship's  side,  as  the  stopper  fastens 
the  ring  and  stock  to  the  cat-head.  Totten. 

SHAN'SCRIT,  7t.  The  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language 
of  Hindoostan.     [gee  Sanscrit.] 

SHAN'TY,  for  Jantv.     Gay  ;  showy.     [Not  in  use,  or 

SHAN'TY,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Ir.  sean,  old,  and  tig, 
a  house.] 

A  hut,  or  mean  dwelling. 

SHAPE,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Shaped  ;  pp.  Shaped  or  Shapen. 
[Sax.  sceapian,  sr.-ppnn,  scipan,  or  scyppan,  to  form,  to 
create  ;  Sw.  skapa ;  Dan.  skaber ;  G.  schajfen,  to  cre- 
ate, to  make  or  get,  to  procure,  furnish,  or  supply  ; 
D.  scheppen,  schajfen  ;  Sans,  shafana.  The  Sw.  has 
skaffa,  to  provide,  and  the  Dan.  skaffer.] 

1.  To  form  or  create. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity. —  Ps.  !i. 

2.  To  mold  or  make  into  a  particular  form  ;  to  give 
form  or  figure  to  ;  as,  to  shape  a  garment. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face.       Prior. 

'  3.  To  mold  ;  to  cast ;  to  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to 
adapt  to  a  purpose.  He  shapes  his  plans  or  designs 
to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

4.  To  direct ;  as,  to  shape  a  course.  Denham. 

5.  To  image ;  to  conceive. 

Oil  my  jealousy 
Shapm  faults  that  are  not.  Shak. 

SHAPE,  v.  i.    To  square  ;  to  suit ;  to  be  adjusted. 

Shak. 
SHaPE,  7i.     Form  or  figure  as  constituted  by  lines  and 
angles  ;  as,  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  a  tree  ;  the  shape 
of  the  head,  hand,  or  foot. 

2.  External  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  Shak. 

3.  The  form  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body;  as, 
a  clumsy  shape;  an  elegant  shape. 

4.  A  being  as  endowed  with  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat, 
On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

5.  Idea  ;  pattern.  Milton. 

6.  Form.  This  application  comes  before  the  legis- 
lature in  the  shape  of  a  memorial. 

7.  Manner. 

SHaP'£D,  (shftpt,)     I  pp.      Formed;    molded;    cast; 

SHAP'KV,  (shap'n,)  \      conceived. 

SHAPE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  regular  form  ;  wanting 
symmetry  of  dimensions  ;  as,  deformed  and  shape- 
less. Slrnk. 
The  sltapeless  rock  or  hs  nging  precipice.  Pope. 

SHAPE'LESS-NESS,  n.     Destitution  of  regular  form. 

SHAPE'LI-NESS,  7i.  [from  shapely.]  Beauty  or  pro- 
portion of  form.     [Little  used.] 

SHAPE'LY,  a.  [from  shape..]  Well-formed  ;  having 
a  regular  shape  ;  symmetrical.  Warton. 

SHAPE'SMITH,  n.  [sha,.e  and  smith.]  One  that  un- 
dertakes to  improve  the  form  of  the  body.  [In  bur- 
lesque.] Garth. 

SHAP'ING,  ppr.  Forming;  molding  ;  casting;  con- 
triving ;  giving  form. 

SHAP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  forming  a  shape. 

Coleridge. 

SHARD,  n.  [Sax.  sceard,  from  sccaran,  to  shear,  to 
separate.] 

1.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of 
any  brittle  substance.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail.  Oowcr. 

3.  A  plant,  {chard.)  Dryden. 

4.  A  frith  or  strait ;  as,  a  perilous  shard.  Spenser 

5.  A  gap. 

6.  A  fish. 
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SHARD'BORNE,   a.     [shard  and    borne.]     Borne   on 
sharded  wings,  like  the  beetle.  Shak. 

[Some,  says  Halliwell,  are  of  opinion,  that  Shak- 
speare  wrote  the  word  shard-born,  i.  e.,  bom  among 
shards;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  later  lexicog- 
raphers adopts  this  opinion.  — Ed.] 

SHARD'ED,  a.     Having  wings  sheathed  with  a  hard 
case  ;  as,  the  sharded  beetle.        Todd,  from  Oower. 

SHaRE,tj.     [Sax.  scear,  sceara,  from  scearan,  to  shear; 
W.  ysgar,  which  is  a  compound.] 

1.  Apart;  a  portion  ;  a  quantity;  as,  a  small  share 
of  prudence  or  good  sense. 

2.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  a  number 
in  common ;  that  part  of  an  undivided  interest 
which  belongs  to  each  prcfuiotov  ;  as,  a  ship  owned 
in  ten  shares ;  a  Tontine   building  owned  in  a  hun- 

3.  The  part  of  a  thing  allotted  or  distributed  to 
each  individual  of  a  number ;  dividend ;  separate 
portion  Each  heir  has  received  his  share  of  the 
estate. 

4.  A  part  belonging  to  one  ;  portion  possessed. 

Nor  I  without  my  sltare  of  fame. 


G.  The  broad  iron  or  blade  of  a  plow  which  cuts 
the  ground,  or  furrow-slice.  Mortimer. 

To  go  siiares  ;  to  partake  ;  to  be  equally  concerned. 
L'Estrange. 
SHaRE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  scearan,  scyran ;   but   we   have 
shear  directly  from  this  verb,  and  share  seems  to  be 
from  the  noun  ;  W.  ysgariaw.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 
Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my  children  and  a 

stranger.  Swift. 

And  share  his  luirilcn  where  [n:  shares  his  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  To  partake  or  enjoy  with  others  ;  to  seize  and 
possess  jointly  or  in  common. 

Great  Jove  wiih  Ceear  ;:Aeee<  Ins  sovereign  sway.  Milton. 

While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.  Milton. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  shear.     [Not  now  in  use.] 

And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.  Dryden. 

SHARE,  v.  i.    To  have  part. 

A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to  share  in  the  goods 

SHARE'-BoNE,  n.  The  os  pubis,  a  bone  placed  at 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  pelvis.  Forsyth. 

SHaR'£D,  pp.  Held  or  enjoyed  with  another  or  oth- 
ers ;  divided  ;  distributed  in  shares. 

SHARE'HoLD-ER,  n.     [share  and  holder.]     One  that 
holds  or  owns  a  share  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 
One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,  who  was  a  principM  share- 
holder in  the  company,  died.  Med.  Repot. 

SHAR'ER,  7i.  A  partaker  ;  one  that  participates  any 
thing  with  another;  one  who  enjoys  or  suffers  in 
common  with  another  or  others  ;  as,  a  sharer  in 
another's  good  fortune  ;  a  sharer  in  the  toils  of  war ; 
a.  sharer  in  a  lady's  affections. 

SHaR'ING,  ppr.  Partaking;  having  a  part  with 
; ther  ;  enjoying  or  suffering  with  others. 

SHAR'ING,  7i.     Participation. 

SHARK,  7i.*  [L.  carcltarias;  Gr.  napxaptac,  from 
AupYUouc,  sharp  ;  Corn,  sharlaas.] 

*1.  The  name  commonly  given  to  many,  and  some- 
times indiscriminately  to  all  the  voracious  cartilagin- 
ous fishes  of  the  family  Squalidas,  (genus  Squalus, 
Linn.,)  compi-'liriMinv,  numorous  ^eiient,  as  Carcha- 
rias,  Scyllium,  &c.  The  body  is  oblong  and  taper- 
ing; the  skin  rough  and  destitute  of  scales;  the 
teeth  are  arranged  in  several  rows,  one  within 
another,  and  are  usually  long,  sharp,  and  triangular, 
with  projections  or  serratures  on  the  sides.  The 
white  shark,  Carcharias  vulgaris,  one  of  the  largest 
species   attains  the  hnnlh  of  tuviiiv-live  feet. 

P.  Cyc.    Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

2.  A  greedy,  artful  fellow  ;  one  who  fills  his  pock- 
ets by  sly  tricks.     [Low.]  South. 

3.  Trick  ;  fraud  ;  petty  rapine  ;  as,  to  live  upon 
the  shark.     [Little  used.]  South. 

4.  In  New  England,  one  that  lives  by  shifts,  con- 
trivance, or  stratagem. 

SHARK,  v.  t.  To  pick  up  hastily,  slily,  or  in  small 
quantities.     [Low.]  Shak. 

SHARK,  v.  i.  To  play  the  petty  thief;  or  rather,  to 
live  by  shifts  and  petty  stratagems.  [In  New  Eng- 
land, the  common  pronunciation  is  shark,  but  the 
word  rarely  implies  fraud.] 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.     [Low.]  rfinsworth. 

3.  To  fawn  upon  for  a  dinner  ;  to  beg.    Johnson. 
To  shark  out ;  to  slip  out  or  escape  by  low  artifices. 


fellow.  Wolton. 

SHARK'ING,  ppr.     Picking  up   in   haste  ;  living  by 

petty  rapine,  or  bv  shifts  and  devices. 
SHARK'ING,  77.     Petty  rapine  ;  trick.  WestfieU. 

2.  The  seeking  of  a  livelihood  by  shifts  and  dfe- 

vices. 
SHARP,  o.     [Sax.  scearp ;  D.  scherp  ;  G.  scharf;  Dan. 

and  Sw.  sharp  ;  Turk,  srerp  :  probably  from  the  root 

of  shear,  shire,  short;  the  radical  letters  being  Or  or 

Or.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  N5TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


/>'.  <■  J'icioriiil  niiistruihnis. 


f  See  Tublr  <>/'  Hi/iion/ims. 
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SliarjJCBt   plltln:„.ph.  r,:    I 


1.  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or  fine  point ;  keen  ; 
acute  ;  not  blunt.  Thus  we  say,  a  sharp  knife,  or  a 
sharp  needle.  A  sharp  edge  easily  severs  a  sub- 
stance ;  a  sharp  point  is  easily  made  to  penetrate  it. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  obtuse; 
as,  a  hill  terminates  in  a  sharp  peak,  or  a  sharp  ridge. 

3.  Forming  an  acute  or  too  small  angle  at  the  ridge  ; 
as,  a  sharp  roof. 

4.  Acute  of  mind  ;  quick  to  discern  or  distinguish; 
penetrating;  ready  at  invention  ;  witty;  ingenious. 

Nothing  makes  men  sharper  than  want.  Addison. 

Many  other  things   belong  to  Ok-    materia]  world,  wherein  the 
iiilobopli.  u,   b  ivr    nut   Vet  obtained    clear  ideas. 

Walts. 

5.  Being  of  quick  or  nice  perception;  applied  to 
the  senses  or  organs  of  perception  ;  as,  a  sharp  eye  ; 
sharp  sight. 

To  sharp-eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue.  Dryden. 

6.  AfTecting  the  organs  of  taste  like  fine  points ; 
sour  ;  acid  ;  as,  sharp  vinegar  ;  s/iaryj-tasted  citrons. 

Dryden. 

7.  Affecting  the  organs  of  hearing  like  sharp 
points;  piercing;  penetrating;  shrill;  as,  a  sharp 
sound  or  voice  ;  a  sharp  note  or  tone  ;  opposed  to  a 
flat  note  or  sound. 

8.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastic;  as,  sharp 
words;  sharp  rebuke. 

Be  thy  words  severe, 
Sliarp  as  he  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden. 

9.  Severely  rigid  ;  quick  or  severe  in  punishing ; 
cruel. 

To  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 

Can  not  pursue  us.  Shale. 

10.  Eager  for  food  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  sharp  appetite. 

11.  Eager  in  pursuit ;  keen  in  quest. 

My  falchion  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty.  Shak. 

12.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  violent;  as,  a  sharp 
contest. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun.  Dryden. 

13.  Keen;  severe;  pungent;  as,  sharp  pain. 

14.  Very  painful  or  distressing;  as,  sharp  tribula- 
tion ;  a  sharp  fit  of  the  gout. 

15.  Very  attentive  or  vigilant. 

Sliarp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes.  Dryden. 

16.  Making  nice  calculations  of  profit ;  or  close 
and  exact  in  making  bargains  or  demanding  dues. 

Swift. 

17.  Biting;  pinching;  piercing;  as,  sharp  air; 
sharp  wind  or  weather.  Ray. 

18.  Subtile  ;  nice  ;  witty  ;  acute  ;  used  of  things ;  as, 
1  sharp  discourse.     [Rare]  Hooker. 

19.  Among  workmen,  hard  ;  as,  sharp  sand. 

Moxon. 

20.  Emaciated  ;  lean  ;  thin  ;  as,  a  sharp  visage. 

Milton. 
To  brace  sharp  ;  in  seamanship,  to  turn  the  yards  to 
tte  most  oblique  position  possible,  that  the  ship  may 
ley  well  up  to  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHARP,  n.     In  music,  an  acute  sound.  Shak. 

2.  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone  ;  or, 

3.  The  character  ff,  which  directs  the  note  to  be 
thus  elevated  ;  opposed  to  a  flat,  which  depresses  a 
uote  a  semitone.  Brande. 

4.  A  pointed  weapon.     [JVol  in  use.]  Collier. 
SHARP,  v.  t.    To  make  keen  or  acute.      B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  render  quick.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  composition  ; 
or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

SHARP,  v.  i.    To  play  tricks  in  bargaining  ;  to  act  the 
sharper.  L'Estrange. 

SHARP' £D,  (shitrpt,)  pp.    Made  keen. 

2.  Marked  with  a  sharp  in  musical  composition. 

8HARP'-EDG-£D,  (-ejd,)  a:     Having  a   fine,   keen 
edge. 

BHAR1"EN,  (sharp'n,)?;.  it.  [G.sehdrfcn;  D.  scherpen  ; 
Sw.  skdrpa.) 

1.  To  make  sharp  ;  to  give  a  keen  edge  or  fine 
point  to  a  thing  ;  to  edge  ;  to  point ;  as,  to  sharpen  a 
knife,  an  ax,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  to  sharpen  a 
sword. 


I  Sam.  xiii 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active  ;  as,  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  industry.  Hooker. 

3.  To  make  more  pungent  and  painful.  The  abuse 
of  wealth  and  greatness  may  hereafter  sharpen  the 
Bting  of  conscience. 

4.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious.  The 
wit  or  the  intellect  is  sharpened  by  study. 

5.  To  render  perception  more  quick  or  acute. 

The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far.  Milton. 

6.  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  make  more  eager  for 
food,  or  for  any  gratification  ;  as,  to  sharpen  the  ap- 
petite ;  to  sharpen  a  desire.  Shak.     Tillotson. 

7.  To  make  biting,  .sarcastic,  or  severe. 


8.  To  render  less  flat,  or  more  shrill  or  piercing. 

Inclosurcs  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  incivas"  and  (lurrjnai  it 
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9.  To  make  more  tart  or  acid  ;  to  make  sour;  as, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  sharpen  vinegar. 

10.  To  make  more  distressing  ;  as,  to  sharpen  grief 
or  other  evil. 

11.  In  music,  to  raise  a  sound  by  means  of  a  sharp. 

Prof.  Fisher. 

SHARP' EN,  v.  i.     To  grow  or  become  sharp.     Shak. 

SHARP'£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  sharp  ;  edged  ;  point- 
ed ;  renderetl  more  active,  acute,  keen,  &c. 

SHARP'£eJ-ING,  ppr.     See  the  verb. 

SHARP'ER,  /i. t  A  shrewd  man  in  making  bargains  ; 
a  tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat  in  bargaining  or  gaming. 

Sharjiera,  as  piles,  pr.-y  uj„,n  their  own  kind.       L'Estrange. 

SHARP'ING,  ppr.    Making  keen  or  acute. 

2.  Marking  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  composition. 
SHARP'LY,  adv.     With  a  keen  edge  or  a  fine  point. 

2.  Severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly.     Tit.  i. 

They  are  to  be  more  sharply  chastised  and  reformed  than  the  rude 
Irish.  Spenser. 

3.  Keenly  ;  acutely  ;  vigorously  ;  as  the  mind  and 
memory  sharply  exercised.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Violently  ;  vehemently. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  embassadors,  the  soldiers  were 
sharply  assailed  with  wants.  Hayioard. 

5.  Witli  keen  perception  ;  exactly  ;  minutely. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  sec  sharply.      Bacon. 

6.  Acutely  ;  wittily  ;  with  nice  discernment. 
SHARP'NESS,  n.     Keenness  of  an  edge  or  point;  as, 

the  sharpness  of  a  razor  or  a  dart. 

2.  Nut  obtuseness.  JVotton. 

3.  Pungency ;  acidity ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  vin- 
egar. Watts. 

4.  Pungency  of  pain  ;  keenness;  severity  of  pain 
or  affliction  ;  as,  the  sluirpncss  of  pain,  grief,  or  an- 

5.  Painfulness  ;  afflictiveness  ;  as,  the  sharpness  of 
death  or  calamity. 

And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 

By  those  that  feel  their  sltarpjiess.  Shak. 

6.  Severity  of  language;  pungency;  satirical  sar- 
casm ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  salire  or  rebuke. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame.  Dryden. 

7.  Acuteness  of  intellect ;  the  power  of  nice  dis- 
cernment ;  quickness  of  understanding;  ingenuity; 
as,  s/tarpness  of  wit  or  understanding. 

Dryden.    j7ddison. 

8.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception  ;  as,  the  sharp- 
ness of  sight. 

9.  Keenness;  severity;  as,  the  sharpness  of  the 
air  or  weather. 

SHAUP'-POINT-ED,  a.     Having  a  sharp  point. 

SHARP'-SET,  a.  [sharp  and  set.]  Eager  in  appetite  ; 
affected  by  keen  hunger;  ravenous;  as,  an  eagle  or 
a  lion  sharp-set.  Brown. 

2.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 

The  town  is  sharp-set  oil  new  plays.  Pope. 

SHARP'-SHOOT'ER,  n.  [sharp  and  shoot.]  One 
skilled  in  shooting  at  an  object  with  exactness;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

SHARP'-SHOOT-ING,  n.  A  shooting  with  great  pre- 
cisioi    and  eft'ect- 

SHARP'-SIGHT'ED,  (-slt'etl,)  a.  [sharp  and  sight] 
Having  quick  or  acute  sight;  as,  a.  sharp-sighted  ea- 
gle or  hawk. 

2.  Having  quick  discernment  or  acute  understand- 
ing ;  as,  a  sharp-sighteil  opponent ;  sharp-sighted  judg- 
ment. 

SHARP'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  (-sit'ed-,)  n.  The  state 
of  having  acute  sight. 

SHARP'-VIS-AG-ED,  a.  [sharp  and  visage.]  Having 
a  sharp  or  thin  face.  Hale. 

SHARP'-WIT-TED,  a.  Having  an  acute  or  nicely 
discerning  mind.  Wotton. 

SHAS'TER,  |  n.     Among  the  Hindoos,  a  law  or  insti- 

SHAS'TRA,  (  tutos;  applied  particularly  to  a  book 
containing  the  institutes  of  their  religion,  considered 
of  divine  authority.  The  term  is  applied, -in  a  wider 
sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws  or  institutes  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  rhetoric. 

Wilson's  Sanscrit  Diet. 
[Sastr*  is  the  original  vvord.J 

SHAT'TER,  v.  t.  [D.  schateren,  to  crack,  to  make  a 
great  noise.  This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  scatter 
and  to  scath,  waste.  The  sense  is,  to  force  or  drive 
apart.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces  ;  to  dash, 
burst,  rend,  or  part  by  violence  into  fragments;  as, 
explosion  shatters  a  rock  or  a  bomb  ;  lightning  shat- 
ters the  sturdy  oak  ;  steam  shatters  a  boiler;  a  mon- 
archy is  shattered  by  revolt.  Locke. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  crack  ;  to  split ;  to  rive  into  splin- 
ters. 

3.  To  dissipate ;  to  make  incapable  of  close  and 
continued  application  ;  as,  a  man  of  shattered  humor. 

JYorris. 

4.  To  disorder  ;  to  derange  ;  to  render  delirious  ; 
as,  to  shatter  the  brain.  The  man  seems  to  be  shat- 
tered in  his  intellect. 

SHAT'TER,  »i.  i.  To  be  broken  into  fragments  ;  to 
fall  or  crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  applied. 
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SHAT'TER-BRaIN-ED,  (  a.      [shatter   and    brain  or 

SHAT'TER-PAT-ED,      j    pate.]  Disordered  or  wan- 
dering in  intellect. 
2.  Heedless  ;  wild  ;  not  consistent.       Goodman. 

SHAT'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  or  dashed  to  pieces; 
rent ;  disordered. 

SHAT'TER-ING,  ppr  Dashing  or  breaking  to  pieces  ; 
rending;  disordering. 

SHAT'TERS,  n.  pi.  [I  believe  used  only  in  the  plu- 
ral.] The  fragments  of  any  thing  forcibly  rent  or 
broken  ;  used  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  phrases,  to 
break  or  rend  into  shatters.  Swift. 

SHAT'TER-Y,  a.  Brittle  ;  easily  falling  into  many 
pieces ;  not  compact ;  loose  of  texture  ;  as,  shattery 
spar.  Woodward. 

SHaVE,o.  t. ;  prct.  Shaved  ;  pp  Shaved  or  Shave.n. 
[Sax.  sccafan,  scafan  ;  D.  schaaven;  G.  sehaben;  Dan. 
shaver;  Sw.  skafva.] 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  oft"  something  from  the  surface  of 
a  body  by  a  razor  or  other  edged  instrument,  by  rub- 
bing, scraping,  or  drawing  the  instrument  along  the 
surface  ;  as,  to  shave  the  chin  and  cheeks  ;  to  shave 
the  head  of  its  hair. 

He  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing.  — Nunu.  vi. 

2.  To  shave  off;  to  cut  off. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  ojf  the  corner  of  their  beard.  —  l*er.  xxi. 

3.  To  pare  close. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.  Gay. 

4.  To  cut  off  thin  slices  ;  or  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 
)  sweep 


He  shaves  with  [ -vrl  wine;  th-  deep. 


6.  To  strip  ;  to  oppress  by  extortion  ;  to  fleece. 

7.  To  make  smooth  by  paring  or  cutting  off  slices; 
as,  to  shave  hoops  or  staves. 

To  shave  a  note;  to  purchase  it  at  a  great  discount, 
or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much  beyond  the  legal 
rate.     [Jl  low  phrase.] 
SHAVE,  n.     [Sw.  skaf;  G.  schabe ;  Sax.  scafa,  sceafa  ; 
D.  schaaf,  a  plane.] 

An  instrument  with  a  long  blade  and  a  handle  at 
each  end  for  shaving  hoops,  &c. ;  called  also  a  Draw- 

SHA  V'£D,  pp.    Pared  ;  made  smooth  with  a  razor  or 

other  cutting  instrument ;  fleeced. 
SHaVE'-GRASS,ti.    AplantofthegenusEquisetum; 

the  Dutch  rush  or  scouring  rush.  Booth. 

SHaVE'L1NG,ti.    Amanshaved;  afriaror  religious; 

in_contempt.  Spenser. 

SHaV'ER,  n.     One  that  shaves,  or  whose  occupation 
is  to  shave. 
2.  One  that  is  close  in  bargains,  or  a  sharp  dealer. 
This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Sisift. 

es ;  a  pillager ;  a  plunderer. 
Turks  were  stripped  of  all  they  had. 

[Gipsy,   tscltabe,  or    tschawo,  a  boy ; 


3.  One  that  fl 
By  these  shavers 


schawo  or  tschawo,  a  son  ;  Ar. 


■»Lw  a  youth,  from 


i  excite.] 
man.  Halliwell. 

I  in  common  use  in  New  England.] 


t_^XC  shabba,  to  grow 
A  boy  or  young  mai 
[Thiswc 
SHAVING,  ppr.     Paring  the  surface 
other  sharp  instrument ;  making  smooth  by  paring; 
fleecing. 
SHAVING,  n.    The  act  of  paring  the  surface. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a  knife,  a 
plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument  Mortimer. 

SHAW,  n.      [Sax.  scua,  scuwa  ;   Sw.   skugga;    Dan. 
siiove,  a  thicket,  and  skygge,  a  shade.] 

A  thicket ;  a  small  wood  or  grove.         Halliwell. 
[Local  in  England.     In  America  not  used.] 
SHAW-FOWL,  ».     [shaw  and  fowl.]     The  represen- 
tation or  image  of  a  lowl  made  by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 
Johnson. 
SHAWL,  n.     A  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  hair, 
used  by  females  as  a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and 
shoulders.     Shawls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  handkerchief  to  that  of  a  counterpane.     Shawls 
were  originally  manufactured  in  the  heart  of  India 
from  the  soft,  woolly,  inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  the 
common  goat  reared  in  Thibet,  and  the  best  shawls 
now  come  from  Cashmere  ;  but  thev  are  also  manu- 
factured in  Europe.     The  largest  kinds  are  used  in 
train  dresses  and  for  long  scarfs. 

Encyc.     McC ulloch. 
SHAWM,  n.     [G.  schalmeir,  from  se'lmllen,  to  sound.] 
A  wind   instrument  of  music,  having  much  the' 
form  of  the  clarionet  ;  now  superseded  by  the  haut- 
boy and  bassoon  ;  written  also  Shalm. 

Com.  Prayer.  Fosbroke. 
SHE,  pronoun  personal,  of  the  feminine  gentler.  [Sax. 
seo;  Goth,  si;  D.  ui ;  G.  sie.  The  Danes  and  Swedes 
use  for  he  and  sAo, 'the  word  from  which  the  English 
has  hen  ;  Dan.  han,  he,  the  male  ;  Ami,  she,  the  fe- 
male; hane,  a  cock;  Sw.   han,  he;  Amine,  a  cock; 
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lion,  hennas,  henne,  she.  This  is  the  root  of  Henry. 
She  is  perhaps  the  Heb.  nWN,  a  woman  or  wife.  In 
the  Saxon,  seo  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  may  be 
rendered  the  or  o.  It  is  also  used  as  a  relative, 
answering  to  who,  L.  qua.  It  is  also  used  for  he 
and  that.  In  English,  she  has  no  variation,  and  is 
used  only  in  the  nominative  case.  In  the  oblique 
cases,  we  use  hers  and  her,  a  distinct  word.] 

1.  A  pronoun  which  is  the  substitute  for  the  name 
of  a  female,  and  of  the  feminine  gender  ;  the  word 
which  refers  to  a  female  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
or  following  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse. 

Then  Sarah  denied,  Baying,  I  laughed  not  ;  for  she  was  afraid. 
—  Geo.  xviii. 

2.  She  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  for  woman  or 
fcn<ale,  and  in  the  plural ;  but  in  contempt  or  in 
ludicrous  ianguage. 

Lady,  you  arc  the  cruellest  she  alive.  Shak. 

The  skes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 

My  interest.  Shall. 

3.  She  is  used  also  in  composition  for  female,  rep- 
resenting sex  ;  as,  a  s/te-bear  ;  a  s/te-cat. 

SHEAD'ING,  n.  [G.  scheiden,  Sax.  sceadan,  to  di- 
vide.] 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  riding,  a  tithing,  or  division, 
in  which  there  is  a  coroner,  or  chief  constable. 
The  isle  is  divided  into  six  sheadings.         Encyc. 

SHEAF,  (sheef,)  n. ;  pi.  Sheaves.  [Sax.  sceaf;  D. 
schouf.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  D. 
schtdveni,  schoof,  tu  shove,  Sax.  scufan.  The  sense 
then  is,  a  mass  or  collection  driven  or  pressed  to- 
gether. But  the  Welsh  has  ysgub,  a  sheaf  and  a 
besom,  whence  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  L.  scopa,  scopo, 
and  said  to  be  from  cub,  what  is  put  together,  a 
cube.  If  these  are  of  one  family,  as  I  suspect,  the 
root  is  in  Class  Gb,  and  the  sense,  to  collect  or  press 
together.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or 
barley  bound  together ;  a  bundle  of  stalks  or  straw. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 

And  binds  the  l'uM-ii  ;://eeee;;  m  brittle  bands.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  ;  as,  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

Dryden. 

3.  In  mechanics.     See  Sheave. 

SHeAF,  v.  t.  To  collect  and  bind  ;  to  make  sheaves. 
Shah. 

SHeAF'Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  sheafs. 

SHEAL.     SeeSHEELiNO.  [Gay. 

SHEAL,  to  shell,  is  not  used.  Shah. 

SHEAR,)),  t. ;  pret.  Sheared  ;  pp.  Sheared  or  Shorn. 
The  old  prct.  Shore  is  entirely  obsolete.  [Sax. 
sccaran,  scyran,  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide,  whence 
share  and  slur? ;  G.  sc/irmt,  to  shear,  or  shave,  and 
to  vex,  to  rail,  to  jeer  ;  scliier  dich  wcg,  get  you  gone  ; 
scltier  dich  aus  d'em  wrge,  move  out  of  the  way  ;  D. 
scheeren,  to  shave,  shear,  banter,  stretch,  warp;  de 
gek  scheeren,  to  play  the  fool  ;  lig  weg  scheeren,  to 
shear  off;  Dan.  skierer,  to  cut,  carve,  saw,  hew  ; 
skierts,  a  jest,  jeer,  banter  ;  skiertser,  to  sport,  mock, 
jeer ;  Sw.  skiara,  to  reap,  to  mow,  to  cut  off,  to 
cleanse,  to  rinse  ;  Sans,  schaura  or  chaura,  to  shave  ; 
W.  ysgar,  a  part,  a  share ;  ysgariaw,  to  separate. 
The  Greek  has  Jiio.tw,  to  shave,  and  kciiju,  to  shave, 
shear,  cut  off,  or  lay  waste.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
separate  or  force  off  in  general ;  but  a  prominent 
signification  is,  to  separate  by  rubbing,  as  in  scour- 
ing, or  as  in  sharing,  cutting  close  to  the  surface. 
Hence  the  sense  of  jeering,  as  we  sav,  to  give  one 
the  rab.     See  Scour,  and  Class  Gr,  No.  5,  8.] 

1.  To  cut  or  clip  something  from  the  surface  with 
an  instrument  of  two  blades  ;  to  separate  any  thing 
from  the  surface  by  shears,  scissors,  or  a  like  instru- 
ment;  as,  to  shear  sheep;  to  shear  cloth.  It  is  ap- 
propriately usL'd  fur  the  nittin".  of  wool  from  sheep 
or  their  skins,  and  for  clipping  the  nap  from  cloth, 
but  may  be  applied  to  other  things  ;  as,  a  horse 
sliears  the  ground  in  feeding  much  closer  than 
an  ox. 

2.  To  separate  by  shears  ;  as,  to  shear  a  fleece. 

3.  To  reap.     [Not  in  use.]     [Scottish.]        Oower. 
SHEAR,  v.i.     To  deviate.     [See  Sheer.] 
SIlEAR'BILL,re.     [shear  and  bill.]     A  water-fowl,  the 

black-skimmer  or   cut-water    (Rhyncops    nigra)   of 

the  Antilles.  Encyc, 

SHEARD,   (sherd,)  n.     A  shard   or  fragment.     [See 

Sh  >rd.] 
SHeAR'£D,  pp.     Clipped  ;  deprived  of  wool,  hair, 

nap,  hv  means  of  shears. 
SHeAR'ER,  re.     One   that  shears;    as,   a  shearer 

sheep.  Milton. 

SHEAR'ING,  ppr.     Clipping;  depriving  of  wool,  hair, 

or  nap,  by  means  of  shears. 
SHEAR'ING,  n.    The  act  of  shearing. 
SIlEAR'LING,  n.     A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 

SHEAR'MAN,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  shear 
cloth. 

SHEARS,  (sheerz,)  n.  pi.  [from  the  verb.]  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  two  blades  with  a  bevel  edge, 
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The  shears  used  by  farriers,  sheep-shearers,  &c, 
are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  steel,  bent  round  until 
the  blades  meet,  which  open  of  themselves,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal. 

2.  Wings.     [Mot  in  use.']  Spenser. 

3.  An   engine  for  raising  heavy  weights.     [See 

4.  The  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep  from  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth  ;  as,-  sheep  of  one  shear,  two 
shear  &c.     [Local.\  Mortimer. 

SHEAR'-STEEL,  n.  Steel  prepared  by  a  peculiar 
process  for  making  clothiers'  shears,  scythes,  &c. 

SHEAR'WA-TER,  n.*A  web-footed  water-fowl  of  the 
genus  Ryncops,  also  called  Cut-water  and  Black- 
skimmer.  It  takes  its  food  by  skimming  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  its  sharp  and  thin  lower 
mandible  plunged  beneath  the  water.         P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  name  of  certain  web-footed  sea-fowls  of  the 
genus  Puffnius,  ( I'tucellaiia,  Linn.,)  allied  to  the 
petrels;  also  called  Puffins.  P.  Cyc. 

SHEAT.     See  Sheet. 

SHEAT'-FISH,  n.     [G.  schcide,  Cuvier.] 

A  fish,  a  species  of  Silurus,  having  a  long,  blimy 

body,  destitute  of  scales,  and  the  back  dusky,  like 

that  of  the  eel.     It  is  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  of 

Europe,  being  sometimes  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.     P.  Cyc. 

SHEATH,  n.  [Sax.  sceuth,  scathe;  G.  scheide ;  D. 
scheede;  from  sepnraf  me;,  G.  sciuitien,  1).  scheien,  Sax. 
sceadan.     See  Shade.] 

1.  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  or  other 
long  and  slender  instiiim.  nt  ;  a  scabbard.  A  sheath 
is  that  which  separates,  and  hence  a  defense. 

2.  In  botany,  a  membrane  investing  a  stem  or 
branch,  as  in  grasses.  Martun. 

3.  Any  thin  covering  for  defense;  the  wing-case 
of  an  insect. 

SHEATHE,  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  case  or  scabbard  ;  S3, 
to  sheathe  a  sword  or  dagger. 
2.  To  inclose  or  cover  with  a  sheath  cr  case. 

The  leopard  —  l;er  p,  the  claw,  of  hi,  fore  feet  turned  up  from  the 
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■Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheathes  her  dagger  now.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover  or  line  ;  as,  to  sheathe  the  bowels  with 
demulcent  or  mucilaginous  substances. 

4.  To  obtund  or  blunt,  as  acrimonious  or  sharp 
particles.  Jlrbuthnol. 

5.  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  Shale. 

6.  To  case  or  cover  with  boards  or  with  sheets  of 
copper  ;  as,  to  sheathe  a  ship,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
worms. 

To  sheathe  the  sword;  a  figurative  phrase  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  war  or  enmity  ;  to  make  peace.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Indian  phrase,  to  bury  the  hatchet. 

SHEATH'£D,  pp.  Put  in  a  sheath  ;  inclosed  or  cov- 
ered with  a  case ;  covered ;  lined ;  invested  with  a 
membrane. , 

2.  a.  In  botany,  vaginate  :  invested  by  a  sheath  or 
cylindrical,  nit'tiihi-anaceous  tube,  which  is  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  as  the  stalk  or  culm  in  grasses.  Martyn, 

SHeATH'ER,  n.     One  that  sheathes. 

SHeATH'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  a  sheath  ;  inclosing 
in  a  case ;  covering  ;  lining  ;  investing  with  a  mem- 

SHEATH'ING,  n.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship's 
bottom  and  sides  ;  or  the  materials  for  such  cov- 
ering. 

SHeATH'LESS,  a.  Without  a  sheath  or  case  for 
covering  ;  unsheathed.  Percy's  Masque. 

SHEATH'WING-£D,  a.  [sheath  and  wing.]  Having 
cases  for  covering  the  wings  ;  as,  a  sheath-winged 
insect.  Brou>n. 

SHeATH'Y,  a.     Formini  a  sheath  or  case.    Brown, 

SHEAVE,  n.  [In  D.  schyf  is  a  slice,  a  truckle,  a  quoit 
a  fillet,  a  draughtsman,  a  pane.  In  G.  scheibe  is  a 
mark,  a  pane,  a  wheel,  the  knee-pan,  a  slice.] 

In   seamen's  language,  a  wheel  in  a  block,  rail, 
mast,  yard,  &c.,  on  which  the  rope  works.     It 
made  of  hard  wood  or  of  metal.  Totten. 

SHEAVE,  v.  t.  To  bring  together;  to  collect.  [Not 
in  use.]  JUslnnulc. 

SHEAV'JED,  a.    Made  of  straw.     [Not  in  use,] 

Shak. 

SHEAVE'-HoLE,  n.  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard, 
or  other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

Mar.  Diet. 

SHE-CHI'NAH.     See  Shekinah. 

SHECK'LA-TON,  n.     [Ft.  ciclaton.     Chalmers.] 

A  kind  of  gilt  leatner.     [Not  in  wsej       Spenser. 

SHED,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shed.  [Sax.  sccdan,  to 
pour  out.  If  s  is  a  prefix,  this  word  coincides  in  ele- 
ments with  D.  gicten,  to  pour,  to  cast,  G.  giessen, 
Eng.  gush.     It   coincides,  also,  in  elements   with 

ffer  to  flow  out ;  as,  to  shed 
tears;  to  shed  blood.  The  sun  sheds  light  on  the 
earth  ;  the  stars  shed  a  more  feeble  light. 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  Now  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  —  Matt,  jtxvi. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  cast ;  as,  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves  in  autumn;  fowls  shed  their  feathers;  and 
serpents  shed  their  skin. 


SHE 

3.  To  scatter;  to  emit ;  to  throw  off;  to  diffuse; 
as,  flowers  shed  their  sweets  or  fragrance. 

[The  peculiar  sense  of  this  word  is,  to  cast  off 
something  that  belongs  to  the  body,  either  a  sub- 
stance or  a  quality.  Applied  to  animals  and  plants, 
it  expresses  a  periodical  casting  off  of  a  natural  cov- 
ering.] 
SHED,  v.  i.    To  let  fall  its  parts. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and  black  as  they 


id. :  skytter,  a  shouter ;  shuts,  a  defense  ;  skyt,  a  gun  ; 
skyder,'  to  shoot ;  G.  schvtien,  to  defend  ;  schvtie,  a 
shoeter;  D.  sehutten,  to  defend,  to  parry,  or  stop; 
schutter,  a  shooter.  It  appears  that  shed,  the  noun 
and  verb,  and  shoot,  are  from  one  source,  and  shade, 
scud,  scath,  and  several  other  words,  when  traced, 
all  terminate  in  the  same  radical  sense,  to  thrust, 
rush,  or  drive.] 

1.  A  slight  building ;  a  covering  of  timber  and 
boards,  &c,  for  shelter  against  rain  and  the  inclem- 
encies of  weather ;  a  poor  house  or  hovel ;  as,  a 
horse-shed. 

Fairfax. 
Sandys. 

2.  In  composition,  effusion  ;  as  in  bloodshed,  [See 
the  verb.] 

SHED,  v.  U    To  keep  off;  to  prevent  from  entering  ; 

as  a  hut,  umbrella,  or  garment  that  sheds  rain. 
SHED'DER,  re.     One  that  sheds  or  causes  to  flow  out ; 

as,  a  shedder  of  blood. 
SHED'DING,  ppr.     Effusing  ;    causing  to   flow  out ; 

letting  fall  ;   casting  ;    throwing  off;    sending  out ; 

dlliUMIUI  ;    keeping  off. 

SHED'DING,  n.     That  which  is  cast  off. 

2.  The  act  of  casting  off  or  out. 
SHEF.L'ING,  re.     See  Shieling. 

SHEEN,       ;  a.     [Sax.  scene,  seen,  bright.     This  is  the 
SIIEEN'Y,  )      old  orthography  of  shine,  which  see.] 

Bright ;  glittering  ;  showy. 


Up. 

Ul„t 


rtiold  : 


:n.  Fairfax. 

[This  word  is  used  only  in  poetry.] 
SHEEN,  re.     Brightness  ;  splendor.  Milton. 

SHEEP,  n.*sing.  and  pi.     [Sax.  sceap,  seep  ;  G.  schaf; 


the  most  useful  species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man,  as  its  wool  constitutes  a  principal  material 
of  warm  clothing,  and  its  flesh  is  a  great  article  of 
food.  Theshecp  is  remai  kable  fur  its  harmless  tem- 
per and  its  timidity.     The  varieties  are  numerous. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  silly  fellow.  Ainsworth. 

3.  Figuratirrlu,  timl's  people  are  called  sheep,  as 
being  under  the  government  and  protection  ol  Christ, 
the  great  Shepherd.     John  X. 

SHEEP'-BiTE,  v.  t.    [sheep  and   bite.]    To  practice 


[N„t  in  use.]  Shak. 

SHEEP'COT,  n.  [sheep  and  cot.]  A  small  inclosure 
for  sheep  ;  a  pen.  Milton. 

SHEEP'FoLD,  re.  [sheep  and  fold.]  A  place  where 
sheep  are  collected  or  confined.  Prior. 

SHEEP'HQQK,  n.  [sheep  and  hook.]  A  hook  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the 
legs  of  their  sheep.  Bacon.     Dn/dcn, 

SHEEP'ISH,  a.     Like   a  sheep  ;    bashful  ;   timorous 
tn  excess  ;  over-mudest ;  meanly  diffident.    Locke. 
2.  Pertaining  to  sheep. 

SHEEP'ISH-LY,at/«.  Bashfully;  with  mean  timidity 
or  diffidence. 

SHEEP'ISH-NESS,  re.  Bashfulness  ;  excessive  mod- 
esty or  diffidence  ;  mean  timorousness.       Herbert. 

SHEEP'-MAR-KET,  n,  A  place  where  sheep  are 
sold. 

SHEEP'-MAS-TER,re.  [sheep  and  master.]  A  feeder 
of  sheep  ;  one  that  has  the  care  of  sheep. 

SHEEP'S'-EtE,  (-i,)re.     [sheep  and  eye.]     A  modest, 
diffident  look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Dryden. 

SHEEP'-SHANK,  n.  [sheep  and  shank.]  Among 
seamen,  a  peculiar  kind  of  knot  in  a  rope,  made  to 
shorten  it  temporarily.  Totten. 

SHEEP'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  re.  [sheep  and  head.]  A 
fish  caught  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Long  Island,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  the  Sargus  Ovis  of 
Mitchell,  and  is  allied  to  the  Gilt-head  and  Sea- 
bream.     It  is  esteemed  delicious  food. 

SHEEP'-SHEAR-ER,  re.  [sheep  and  shear.]  One 
that  shears  or  cuts  oft"  the  wool  from  sheep.     Gen. 

SHEEP'-SHeAR-ING,tc.    The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 
2.  The  time  of  shearing  sheep  ;  also,  a  feast  made 
on  that  occasion.  South. 

SHEEP'-SKIN,  re.    The  skin  of  a  sheep;  or  leather 

prepared  from  it. 
SHEEP'S'-SOR'REL,  re.  An  herb,  Rumex  Acet03ella, 
growing  naturally  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly  soil. 

Loudon. 
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SHEEP'STgAL-ER,  n.  [sheep  and  steal]  One  that 
steals  sheep. 

SHEEI"STEAL-ING,  n.     The  act  of  stealing  sheep. 

SHEEP'-WALK,(-wawk,)n.  [sheep  and  walk.']  Pas- 
ture fur  sheep  ;  a  place  where  sheep  feed.     Milton. 

SHEER,  a.  [Sax.  scir,  scyr;  G.  sehier;  Dan.  skier; 
Sans,  charu,  tscharu  ;  from  the  root  of  shear,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  whence  sheer  is  clear,  pure.  It  might  he  de- 
duced  from  the   Shemitic  inr,   to   be  clear ;   Eth. 

OHr,to  be  clean   or  pure.    But  the  Danish  and 
Saxon  orthography  coincides  with  that  of  shear.] 

1.  Pure  ;  clear  ;  separate  from  any  thing  foreign  ; 
unmingled ;  as,  sheer  ale.  Hut  this  application  is  un- 
usual. Slmk. 

We  say,  sheer  argument,  sheer  wit,  sheer  false- 
hood, &c. 

2.  Clear;  thin;  as,  sheer  muslin. 

SHEER,  ado.     Clean  ;  quite  ;  at  once.    [Obs.]     Milton. 
SHEER,  v.t.     To  shear.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SHEER,  o.  i.  [See  Shear,  the  sense  of  which  is,  to 
separate.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  to  decline  or  deviate  from 
the  line  of  the  proper  course,  as  a  ship  when  not 
steered  with  steadiness.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  slip  or  move  aside. 

To  sheer  off;  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance. 
To  sheer  up ;  to  turn  and  approach  to  a  place  or 
ship. 
SHEER,  n.  The  longitudinal  curve  or  bend  of  a  ship's 
deck  or  sides. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes  kept 
at  single  anchor,  to  keep  her  clear  of  it. 

To  break  sheer;  to  deviate  from  that  position,  and 

risk  fouling  the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

SHEER'-HULK,  n.     An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  to 

the  lower  deck,  and  fitted  with  sheers  or  apparatus 

to  fix  or  take  out  the  masts  of  other  ships.     Totten. 

SHEER'LY,  ado.     At  once  ;  quite;  absolutely.    [Obs.] 

Beaum.  t\  Fl. 
SHEERS,  n.  pi.    An  engine  consisting  of  two  or  more 
pieces  of  timber  or  poles,  fastened  together  near  the 


SHEET,  n.  [Sax.  serai,  scrta,  scyta ;  L.  scheda  ;  Gr. 
o-\£<5n.  The  Saxon  scent  signifies,  a  garment,  a  cloth, 
towel,  or  napkin  ;  se.eta  is  rendered  a  sheet,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  words  signify  a  table  or  plate  for 
writing  on  ;  from  the  root  of  Sax.  sceadan,  to  sepa- 
rate, L.  scindo,  Gr.  o-\iCw.] 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  part  of  bed-fur- 
niture, next  to  the  body. 

2.  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  as  it  comes  from  the 
manufacturer.     Sheets  of  paper  are  of  different  sizes, 

■    as  royal,  demi,  foolscap,  pot,  and  post-paper. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper,  printed,  folded,  and  bound,  or 
formed  into  a  book  in  blank. and  making  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  or  twenty-four  pages,  &c. 


5.  Sheets,  pi. ;  ;i  book  or  pamphlet.  The  following 
slieet*  contarn  a  full  answer  to  my  opponent. 

fi.  A  sail. 
SHEET,  n.  [Fr.  ecoute  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cscota ;  It.  scotte. 
This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  soot  or  shot ; 
Sp.  escotar,  to  cut  out  clothes,  to  pay  one's  scot  or 
share  of  taxes,  and,  in  nautical  language,  to  free  a 
ship  of  water  by  pumping.  The  word  is  probably 
from  that  root,  or  from  shoot.] 

In  nautical  language,  a  rope  fastened  to  one  or  both 
the  lower  corners  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in 
a  particular  situation.  When  a  ship  sails  with  aside- 
wind,  the  lower  corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sails 
are  fastened  with  a  tack  and  a  sheet. 

Mar.  Diet.     Totten. 
SHEET,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  sheets.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  fold  in  a  sheet.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  cover  with  some- 
thing broad  and  thin. 

When  snow  the  pasture  sheets.  Shak. 

To  sheet  home,  is  to  haul  home  a  sheet,  or  extend 
the  sail  till  the  clew  is  close  to  the  sheet-block. 

SHEET'-ANCHOR,  n.     The  largest  anchor  of  a  ship, 

which  in  stress  of  weather  is  sometimes  the  seaman's 

last  refuge  to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  ashore. 

Hence, 

2.  The  chief  support ;  the  last  refuge  for  safety. 

SHFET'-GOP-PEU,  ».    Copper  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

SIIEKT'INC,  a.     ('loth  for  sheets. 

SHEET'-r-RON,  (i-um,)  n.  Iron  in  sheets,  or  broad, 
thin  plates. 

SHEET'-LEAD,  (-led,)  n.    Lead  in  sheets. 

SIlElK,  (shock  or  shake.  The  latter  is  more  nearly 
the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  scholars.)  n.  Among 
the  Arabians  and  Moors,  an  old  man  ;  hence,  a  chief, 
n  lord,  a  man  of  eminence.     Also  written  Sheikh. 

SHEK'KL,  (shek'l,)  n.  [heb.  Sp»,  to  weigh;  Ch. 
Syr.  Ar.  and  Eth.  id.  ;  Eth.,  to  append  or  suspend  ; 
Low  L.  siclns  ;  Fr.  side.  From  this  root  we  have 
shilling.  Payments  were  originally  made  by  weight, 
as  they  still  are  in  some  countries.     See  Pound.] 

other  nations  of  the  same  stock,  equal  to  twenty  ge- 
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about  half  an  ounce,  avoirdupois  ;  and  the  value 
as.  3  3-8d.  sterling,  or  about  half  a  dollar.  Later 
writers  make  its  value  nearly  2s.  7£d.  sterling,  or 
about  (,o  cents.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc.     Winer. 

SHE-KI'NAH,  n.  In  Jewish  history,  that  miraculous 
light  or  visible  glory  which  wad  a  symbol  of  the  di- 
vine presence.  Encyc.  Am. 

SHELD'A-FLE,  (-a-fl,)  )  .  „,,„,=  „„,,      ,  ,     „ 

SHELD'A-PLE,  (-a-pl,)  j  *     A  <*affinch.    Johnson. 
This  word  is  also  written  Shell-Apple. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

SHEL'DRAKE,?!.  An  aquatic  fowl,  a  species  of  duck, 
the  Anas  tadorna  of  Linna'us.  It  has  a  green  or 
greenish-black  head,  and  its  body  is  variegated  with 
white.     It  is  much  esteemed  for  food.  Enci/c. 

SHEL'DUCK,  n.  A  species  of  wild  duck.  [See 
Sheldrake.]  Mortimer. 

SHELF,  n. ;  pi.  Shelves.  [Sax.  seylf,  whence  scylfan, 
to  shelve  ;  Fr.  ecmil,  a  sand-bank.] 

1.  A  board  or  platform  of  boards  or  planks,  elevat- 
ed above  the  floor,  and  fixed  or  set  horizontally  on  a 
frame,  or  contiguous  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels, 
utensils,  books,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock,  or  ledge  of 
rocks,  rendering  the  water  shallow  and  dangerous 
to  ships. 

3.  In  mining,  a  stratum  lying  in  a  very  even  man- 
ner ;  a  fiat,  projecting  layer  of  rock.  Hebert. 

SHELF'Y,  a.  Full  of  shelves  ;  abounding  with  sand- 
banks or  rocks  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  rendering  navigation  dangerous  ;  as,  a  shelfy 
coast.  Dryden. 

2.  Hard  ;  firm.   [See  Shelf,  No.  3.]    [Not  in  use.] 

SHELL,  n.  [Sax.  scyl,  scyll,  scell,  a  shell,  and  scenic,  a 
scale  ;  D.  schil,  school ;  <1.  srhale;  Dan.  and  Sw.  sl.al ; 
Fr.  eeaille.  The  word  primarily  signifies,  that  which 
is  peeled  or  separated,  as  rind,  or  the  outer  coat  of 
plants,  or  their  fruit ,  and  as  shells  were  used  for 
dishes,  the  word  came  to  signify  a  dish.  See  Scale.] 

1.  The  hard  or  stony  covering  of  certain  fruits  and 
of  certain  animals  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  the  shell  of 
an  oyster  or  lobster.  The  shells  of  animals  are  crtts- 
taceous  or  testaceous;  crustaceous,  as  that  of  the 
lobster,  and  testaceous,  as  that  of  the  oyster  and 
clam. 

2.  The  outer  coat  of  an  egg. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  house  unfinished.  We  say 
of  a  building  that  wants  the  interior  timbers  or  fin- 
ishing, that  it  is  a  mere  shell. 

4.  A  coarser  kind  of  coffin. 

5.  An  instrument  of  music,  like  te.itudo  in  Latin  ; 
the  first  lyre  being  made,  it  is  said,  by  drawing  strings 
over  a  tortoise-shell.  Dryden. 

C.  The  outer  frame  or  case  of  a  block.       Totten. 

7.  Outer  or  superficial  part;  as,  the  shell  of  re- 
ligion. Ayliffe. 

8.  A  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  which,  being  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  fired  from  a  mortar  or  how- 
itzer, bursts'  into  pieces  ;  a  bomb.  Brandc. 

Fossil  shells;  shells  ilug  from  the  earth. 

SHELL,  v.  t.     To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell ;   or  to 

take  out  of  the  shell  ;  as,  to  shell  nuts  or  almonds. 

2.  To  separate  from  the  ear  ;  as,  to  shell  maize. 

SHELL,  v.  i.    To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior 

coat. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering.  Nuts 
shell  in  falling. 

3.  To  be  disengaged  from  the  husk ;  as,  wheat  or 
rve  shells  in  reaping. 

SHEL'LAG,      j  ii.    The   resin   lac  spread   into  thin 

SHELL'-LAG,  j  plates,  after  being  melted  and 
strained.  Ure. 

SHELL'-BARK,  n.  A  species  of  hickory,  (Carya 
squamosa,)  whose  bark  is  loose  and  peeling  ;  shag- 
bark.     This  species  produces  the  most  palatable  nut. 

SHELL'iCD,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  the  shell ;  also, 
separated  from  the  ear  ;  as,  shelled  corn  or  maize. 

SHELL'-FISH,  n.  A  testaceous  moltusk,  whose  ex- 
ternal covering  consists  of  a  shell  ;  as  oysters, 
clams,  &c. 

SHELL'ING,  ppr.    Taking  off  the  shell  ;  casting  the 
external   hard  covering  ;   separating  from  the  husk 
and  falling. 
2.  Separating  from  the  ear,  as  maize. 

SHELL'-MARL,  n.  A  deposit  of  shells,  which  have 
been  disintegrated  into  a  gray  or  white  pulverulent 
mass. 

SHELL'-MEAT.  n.  Food  consisting  of  shell-fish,  or 
testaceous  mollusca.  Fuller. 

SHELLS,  n.  pi.  The  husks  or  envelopes  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  a  decoction  of  which  in  boiling  water  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  chocolate,  cocoa,  &.C.       McCulloch. 

SHELL'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  Work  composed  of 
shells,  or  adorned  with  them.  Col  grave. 

SHELL'V,  a.  Abounding  with  shells  ;  as,  the  shelly 
shore.  '      Prior. 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 

SHEL'TER,  71.     [Sw.  skyla,  to  cover;  Dan.  skiul,  a 
shed  or  cover,  a  shelter  ;   skiulcr,  to  hide,  conceal, 
cloak  ;  L.  celo.] 
1.  That  which  covers  or  defends  from  injury  or 


annoyance.  A  house  is  a  shelter  from  rain  and  other 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  the  fol'age  of  a  tree  is 
.  a  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Th-  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  ami  Irum  heal  a  shade.  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  covered  and  protected  ;  pro 
tection  ;  security. 

Who  iuio  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom.  Young. 

3.  He  that  defends  or  guards  from  danger  ;  a  pro- 
tector.    Ps.  Ixi. 

SHEL'TER,  v.  t.  To  cover  from  violence,  injury,  an- 
noyance, or  attack  ;  as,  a  valley  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind  hv  a  mountain. 


.  S:n:r<il   lead. 
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2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect  from  danger;  to  secure 
or  render  safe  ;  to  harbor. 

What  endless  honor  shall  you  ffain, 

To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  initially  train  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover  or  a  safe  place. 

They  stuttered  themselves  under  a  rock.  Abbot. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice ;  to  disguise  for  protec- 
tion. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  el,-  ck  my  growing  flame, 
-  Or  shelter  nts^iyi]  inid-T  In 'iid,.lii|''s  name.  Prior. 

SHEL'TER,  v.  i.    To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indim  h-nisman,  sliunuin<:  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool.  Wton. 

SHEL'TER-jED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  from  injury  or  an- 

novance  ;  defended  ;  protected. 

SHEL'TER-ING,  ppr.  Covering  from  injury  or  an- 
noyance ;  protecting. 

SHEL'TER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  shelter  or  protec- 
tion ;  without  home  or  refuge. 

Now  sad  and  thcllrrlexs  j.   ill  ij.a  she  lieB.  Raise. 

SHEL'TER-Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.     [Little  used.] 
White. 

SHEL'TIE,  (shel'te,)  n.  A  Shetland  pony  ;  a  small 
but  strong  horse  in  Scotland  ;  so  called  from  Shet- 
land, where  it  is  produced.  Encyc. 

SHELVE,  (shelv,)  v.  t.     To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on 


[Not  in  use.] 
SHELVE,  (shelv,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  scylfan,  to  reel.] 
_To  incline  ;  to  be  sloping. 

g ;  having 
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SHELVING,  ppr.  or 

With  rocks  and  ::hrh<i,>?  ai\'h-'s  vaulted  round.  Adrlisott. 

SHELV'Y,  a.  Full  of  rocks  or  sand-banks  ;  shallow ; 
as,  a  sheh-tj  shore.     [See  Shelfv.]  Shak. 

SHEM'ITE,  7i.     A  descendant  of  Shem. 

SHEM-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  The  Shemitic  languages  are  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and 
Obi  I'betiician. 

SHEM'IT-ISM,  n.  The  system  or  peculiar  forms  of 
the  Shemitic  languages. 

SHEND,  v.  L;  prct.  and  pp.  Shent.  [Sax.  scendan ; 
D.  schenden,  to  violate,  spoil,  slander,  revile ;  G. 
schdnden,  to  mar,  spoil,  disfigure,  violate,  abuse,  de- 
bauch.   This  is  from  the  root  of  scandal.] 

1.  To  injure,  mar,  or  spoil.     [Obs.] 

That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent.  Dryden. 

2.  To  blame,  reproach,  revile,  degrade,  disgrace. 

The  famous  uame  ol  knighthood  foully  shend.     IOas.1 

Spenser. 

3.  To  overpower  or  surpass.     [Obs.] 

She  passed  the  rest  as  Cynthia  dolh  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  S;yenser. 

SHENT,   pp.     Injured.      [Obsolete,    unless    in    po- 

SHE'oL,  n.     [Heb.]     The  place  of  departed  spirits  ; 

Hades. 
SHEP'HERD,   (shep'perd,)   n.      [Sax.  sceap-heard  or 

hyrd;  sheep  and  herd. ] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  tending,  feeding,  and  guard- 
ing sheep  in  the  pasture.  Milton. 

2.  A  swain  ;  a  rural  lover.  Ralegh. 

3.  The  pastor  of  a  parish,  church,  or  congrega- 
tion ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  superintends  a 
church  or  parish,  and  gives  instruction  in  spiritual 
things.  God  and  Christ  are  in  Scripture  denomi- 
nated Shepherds,  as  the}'  lead,  protect,  and  govern 
their  people,  and  provide  for  their  welfare.  Ps.  xxiii. 

lx.XX.      John  X. 

SHEP'HERD-ESS,  n.  A  woman  that  tends  sheep; 
hence,  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  heradf  into  the  garh  of  a  shepherdess.  Sidney. 

SHEP'HERD-ISH,  a.  Resembling  a  shepherd;  suit- 
ing a  shepherd  ;  pastoral  ;  rustic.  Sidney. 

SHEP'IIERD-ISM,  n.     Pastoral  life  or  occupation.  ■ 

SIIEP'HERD-LY,  a.     Pastoral  ;  rustic.  Tanlor. 

SHEP'HERD'S  NEE'DLE,  n.  An  annual  plant  of 
the  crnus  Scnndix  :  Venus's  comb. 

SHEP'HERD'S  POUCH,  j  n.     An  annual  cruciferous 

SHEP'HERD'S  PURSE,  j  plant  of  the  genus  Cap- 
sella,  (Thlaspi,  Linn.) 

SHEP'HERD'S  ROD,  it.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Dip- 

SHEP'HERD's'  STAFF,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dip- 
sacus  or  teasel  kind. 
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SIIER'BET,  B.  [Pers.  tZ<Jj.J£  sharbaU  This  word, 
as  well  as  sirup  and  shrub,  and  L.  forbeo,  is  from  the 

Ar.  i_>j./Up  sharala,  to  drink,  to  imbibe.] 

A  drink  composed  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and 
sugar,  sometimes  with  perfumed  cakes  dissolved  in 
it,  with  an  infusion  of  some  drops  of  rose-water  or 
other  ingredient,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  taste. 

P.  Cyc. 

SHERD,  n.  A  fragment;  as,  pot-shed ;  usually  writ- 
ten Shard,  which  see. 

SHER'IF,       in.   An  Arabic  wi.nl  which  means  noble, 

SHER'EEF,  \  illustrious,  given,  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary,  as  a  title  to  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca,  &c,  has 
this  title.  P.  Cyc. 

This  word  is  also  written  Scherif  and  Sher- 
riffe. 

SHER'IFF,  n.  [Sax.  scir-gcrefa ;  scyre,  scire,  a  shire 
or  division,  and  gerefa,  a  reeve,  a  count,  prefect, 
bailiff,  provost,  or  steward  ;  G.  graft  D.  graaf.  This 
word,  from  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be 
written  Sherif  ]  * 

An  officer  in  each  county,  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  England,  sheriffs  are 
appointed  by  the  king.  In  the  United  States,  sher- 
iffs are  elected  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  citizens, 
or  appointed  anil  commissioned  by  the  executive  of 
the  State.  The  office  of  sheriff  in  England  is  judi- 
cial and  ministerial.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
mostly  or  wholly  ministerial.  The  sheriff,  by  him- 
self or  his  deputies,  executes  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cess throughout  the  county,  has  charge  of  the  jail 
anil  prisoners,  attends  courts,  ami  keeps  the  peace. 

SHER'IFF-AL-TY,]  n.      The   office    or    jurisdiction 

SHER'IFF-DOM,      I      of  sheriff.     [I  believe  none  of 

SHER'IFF-SIIIP,      f      these  words   are  now  in  use. 

SHER'IFF-VVICK,  J      See  Shrievalty.] 

SHER'RY,  n.  [Sometimes  written  Sherris.]  A 
strong  wine  of  a  deep  amber  color,  and  having, 
when  good,  an  aromatic  oilnr ;  so  called  from  Xeres, 
near  Cadiz  in  Spain,  where  it  is  made.  McCulloch. 

SHEW,  (slid,)  ) 

SHEWED,  (shode.)  \     See  Show,  Showed,  Shown. 

SHEWN,  (shone.)      ) 

SHEW'-HREAD,  (sho'bred.)     See  Show-Bread. 

SHEW'ER,  (sho'er,)  n.  One  that  shows.  [See 
Shower.] 

SHEWING,  (sha'ing.)     See  Showing. 

SHi'AII.     See  Shi. te.. 

SHIB'BO-LETH,  n.  [Heb.,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a 
stream  of  water.] 

1.  A  word  which  was  made  the  criterion  by  which 
to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites. 
The  Ephraimites,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the 
letter  If  sh,  pronounced  the  word  sibboleth.  See 
Judges  xii.     Hence, 

2.  The  criterion  of  a  party  ;  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  party  from  another;  and  usually,  some 
peculiarity  in  things  of  little  importance.        South. 

SHIDE,  n.     [Sax.  sceadan,  to  divide.] 

A  piece  split  off;  a  cleft;  a  piece;  a  billet  of 
wood  ;  a  splinter. 

[Not  used,  in  JVew  England,  and  local  in  England.] 

SHTE,  (shi,)  v.  t.  To  throw  ;  as,  to  shiest  stone  ;  often 
spelled  Sn  v.     [  Various  dialects.]  Halliwcll. 

SHIELD,  (sheeld,)  n.  *  [Sax.  sri/ld  ;  Sw.skSld;  Dan. 
skiold,  skildt :  D.  and  G.  schild.  This  word  is  from 
covering,  defending,  Sw.  skyla,  to  cover;  or  from 
separating,  Sax.  scylan,  Dan.  skitter,  to  separate. 
Protection  is  deduced  from  either,  and  indeed  both 
may  be  radically  one.  (See  Shelter.)  The  L.  scu- 
tum coincides  in  elements  with  the  Sax.  sceadan,  to 
separate,  and  clypeus  with  the  Gr.  kuAu7ttoj,  to 
cover.] 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor  ;  a  buckler  ; 
used  in  war  for  the  protection  of  the  body.  The 
shields  of  the  ancients  were  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  triangular,  square,  oval,  &c,  made  of  leather, 
or  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  borne  on  the  left 
arm.  This  species  of  armor  was  a  good  defense 
against  arrows,  dart*,  spears,  &c,  but  would  be  no 
protection  against  bullets. 

2.  Defense  ;  shelter  ;  protection  ;  or  the  person 
that  defends  or  protects ;  as,  a  chief,  the  ornament 
and  shield  of  the  nation. 

Fear  not,  Abr.tm  ;  1  mo  iliy  shield,  unci  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward.—Geo.  xv. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  escutcheon  or  field  on  which 
are  placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 

4.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  little  colored 
cups  or  lines  with  a  hard  disk,  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
and  containing  the  trustification  of  lichens." 

Lindley. 
SHIELD,  v.  t.    To  rover  as  with  a  shield  ;  to  cover 
from  danger ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  secure  from 
assault  or  injury. 


SHI 

2.  To  ward  off;  to  defend  against;  as,  clothe3  to 
shield  one  from  cold. 

SHIeLD'ED,  pp.  Covered,  as  with  a  shield ;  de- 
fended ;  protected. 

SHIeLD'ING,  ppr.  Covering,  as  with  a  shield;  de- 
fi'iuiing  from  attack  or  injury  ;  protecting. 

SHIeLD'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  shield  or  of  protec- 

SHlELD'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  protection 
SHIeLD'LESS-NESS,  n.    Destitution  of  a  shield  or 

of  protection. 
SHIFT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  scyftan,  to  order  or  appoint,  to  di- 
vide .or  distribute,  also  to  verge  or  decline,  also  to 
drive;  D.  schiften,  to  divide,  distinguish,  part,  turn, 
discuss;  Dan.  slciftc,  a  parting,  sharing,  division,  lot, 
share;  shifter,  to  part,  share,  divide;  Sw.  skifta,  to 
shift,  to  distribute.  This  verb  is  apparently  from  the 
same"  root  as  shiver  ;  Dan.  s Infer  si?,  to  shiver ;  Sw. 
skifta  om,  to  change.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  move, 
to  depart ;  hence,  to  separate.  We  observe  by  the 
Swedish  that  skifta  om  (om,  about,  or  round)  was 
originally  the  true  phrase,  to  move  about  or  round  ; 
and  we  still  say,  to  shift  about.] 

1.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  or  position.  Vegeta- 
bles are  not  able  to  shift  and  seek  nutriment. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  change  its  direction  ;  to  vary  ;  as,  the  wind 
shifted  from  south  to  west. 

3.  To  change  ;  to  give  place  to  other  things.  Locke. 

4.  To  change  clothes,  particularly  the  under  gar- 
ment or  chemise.  Young. 

5.  To  resort  to  expedients  for  a  livelihood,  or  for 
accomplishing  a  purpose  ;  to  move  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  seize  one  expedient  when  another  fails. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  (h.'ioseli'es  and  leave  their  compan- 
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6.  To  practice  indirect  methods.  Ralegh. 

7.  To  seek  methods  of  safety. 

Nature  teaches  every  creature  how  to  shift  for  itself  in  caseB  of 
danger.  L'Eslrange. 

8.  To  change  place  ;  as,  a  cargo  shifts  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

SHIFT,  v.  U    To  change  ;  to  alter ;  as,  to  shift  the 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  place  or  position  to  anoth- 
er; as,  shift  the  helm  ;  shift  the  sails. 

3.  To  put  out  of  the  way  by  some  expedient. 

■  I  shifted  him  away.  Shak. 

4.  To  change,  as  clothes  ;  as,  to  shift  a  coat. 

5.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes.  Let  him  have  time  to 
shift  himself. 

To  shift  about;  to  turn  quite  round  to  a  contrary 
side  or  opposite  point. 

To  shift  eff;  to  delay  ;  to  defer  ;  as,  to  shift  off  the 
duties  of  religion.  Rogers. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  disengage  or  disencumber  one's 
self,  as  of  a  burden  or  inconvenience. 
SHIFT,  n.    A  change;  a  turning  from  one  thing  to 
another  ;  hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  difficulty  ;  one 
thing  tried  when  another  fails. 

I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away/  Shale. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  mean  refuge ;  last  resource. 

For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

3.  Fraud  ;  artifice  ;  expedient  to  effect  a  bad  pur- 
pose ;  or  an  evasion  ;  a  trick  to  escape  detection  or 
evil.  Hooker.     South. 

4.  A  woman's  under  garment;  a  chemise. 
SHIFT'ED,  pp.    Changed  from  one  place  or  position 

to  another. 
SHIFT'ER,  ji.    One  that  shifts  ;  the  person  that  plays 
tricks  or  practices  artifice. 

2.  In  ships,  a  person  employed  to  assist  the  ship's 
cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt  pro- 

SHIFT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Changing  place  or  position; 
resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another. 

SHIFT'ING,  ii.     Act  of  shifting. 

SIUFT'ING-LY,  ado.  By  shifts  and  changes  ;  deceit- 
fully. 

SHIFT'LESS,  «.  Destitute  of  expedients,  or  not  re- 
sorting to  successful  i'X[kh1  ients  ;  wanting  means  to 
act  or  live  ;  as,  a  shiftiest  fellow. 

SHIFT'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  shiftless  manner. 

SIIIFT'LESS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  shiftless. 

SHi'iTES,  n.pZ.  [Heretics  ;  from  shiah,  heresy.]  That 
branch  of  the  Jlnhainmeilans  to  which  the  Persians 
belong.  They  reject  the  first  three  caliphs,  and  con- 
sider Ali  as  being  the  first  and  only  rightful  succes- 
sor of  Mohammed.  They  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Sunnaorbotly  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed  as 
any  part  of  the  law,  and  on  these  accounts  are  treat- 
ed as  heretics  by  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Moham- 
medans. P.  Cyc 

SHILF,  n.     [G.  schilf,  sedge.] 

Straw.  Tooke. 

SITILL,  to  shell,  is  not  in  use. 

SHILL,  v.  t.  To  put  under  cover;  to  sheal.  [Not  in 
use,  or  local.] 

SIIIL-LA'LY,     In.     An  oaken  sapling  or  cudgel,  said 

SHIL-LA'LAH,  \  to  be  from  a  wood  in  Ireland  of 
that  name,  famous  for  its  oaks.  [Irish.]  Also  spelled 
Shillely,  Shillelah.  Qrose. 
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SHIL'LING,  n.  [Sax.  scill,  scilling  ;  G.  schilling  ;  D. 
schellivg;  Sw.  and  Dan.  shilling;  Fr.  escalin  :  It.  seel- 
lino  ;  Sp.  chelin ;  Port,  xelim  ;  from  the  Oriental  hpV, 
shakal,  to  weigh.     See  Shekel.] 

An  English  silver  coin,  and  money  of  account, 
equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
pound.  The  English  shilling,  or  shilling  sterling,  is 
equivalent  nearly  to  twenty-three  cents,  money  of 
the  United  States.  Our  ancestors  introduced  the 
name  with  the  coin  into  this  country  ;  but  by  depre- 
ciation the  value  of  the  shilling  sunk  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia  one  fourth^or  to  sixteen  cents  and 
two  thirds,  and  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

This  denomination  of  money  still  subsists  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  is  no  coin  of  that  value 
current,  except  the  Spanish  coin  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  which  is  a  shilline  in  the  money  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
coins  of  the  United  States,  eagles,  dollars,  dimes, 
cents,  &c,  the  use  of  shilling  is  continued  only  by 
habit. 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY,  n.     [Russ.  shahju,  to  be  foolish, 
to  play  the  fool,  to  play  wanton  tricks.] 
Foolish  trifling  ;  irresolution.     [Vulgar.] 
[This  word  has  probably  been   written   Shill-I- 
shall-I  from  an  ignorance  of  its  origin.] 

SHl'LoH,  n.  [Heb.]  The  name  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah by  Jacob.     Gen.  xlix.  10. 

SHI'LY.     See  Shyly. 

SHIM,  71.  A  tool  used  in  tillage  to  break  down  the 
land,  or  to  cut  it  up  and  clear  it  of  weeds. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

SHIM'MER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  sajmrian;  G.  schimmern;  D 
schemeren  ;  Dan.  skimter.] 

To  gleam  ;  to  glisten.     [JVot  in  use.]        Chaucer. 

SHIN,  n.  [Sax.  scina,  scyne,  shin,  and  scin-ban,  shin- 
bone  ;  G.  schirnr,  .schicuc-l/ein  ;  D.  schcen,  scheen-becn  ; 
Sw.  shenben.] 

The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  of  the  human 
leg;  the  fore  part  of  the  crural  bone  called  tibia.  This 
bone,  being  covered  only  with  skin,  may  be  named 
from  that  circumstance  —  skin-bone;  or  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  root  of  chine,  edge. 

SHINE,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Shined  or  Shone  ;  pp.  Shined  or 
Shone.  [Sax.  scinim  ;  D.  schuynen  ;  G.  schcinen  ;  Sw. 
skina.  If  5  is  a  prefix,  tins  word  accords  with  the 
root  of  L.  canus,  caneo  ;  W.  edit,  white,  bright.  See 
Cant.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light  ;  to  give  light;  to  Deam 
with  steady  radiance  ;  to  exhibit  brightness  or  splen- 
dor ;  as,  the  sun  shines  by  day  ;  the  moon  shines  by 
night.  Shining  differs  from  sparkling,  glistening,  glit- 
tering,tis  it  usuaiK  implies  a  steady  r.idiation  or  emis- 
sion of  light,  whereas  the  latter  words  usually  imply 
irregular  or  interrupted  radiation.  This  distinction 
is  not  always  observed  ;  and  we  may  say,  the  fixed 
stars  shine,  as  well  as  that  they  sparkle.  But  we 
never  sav,  the  sun  or  the  moon  sparkles. 

2.  To  be  blight ;  to  be  lively  and  animated ;  to  be 
brilliant. 

Let  thine  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  luster.  Denham. 

3.  To  be  unclouded  ;  as,  the  moon  shines. 

4.  To  be  glossy  or  blight,  as  silk. 

Fish  with  Ib.'ir  r.ns  ,n. I  shining  scales.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  gay  or  splendid. 

So  proud  she  slimed  in  her  princely  state.  Spenser. 

6.  To  be  beautiful. 

Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air.  Pope. 

7.  To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished  ; 
as,  to  shine  in  courts.    Phil.  ii. 

Few  are  qualified  lo  eA.ee'  in  company.  Swift. 

8.  To  give  light,  real  or  figurative. 

9.  To  manifest  glorious  excellencies.     Ps.  lxxx. 

10.  To  be  clearly  published.     Is.  ix. 

11.  To  be  conspicuously  displayed  ;  to  be  manifest. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  b  lore  men.  —  Malt.  v. 

To  cause  the  face  to  shine ;  to  be  propitious.    JYum. 


■ ;  luster ;  gloss. 

Decay  of  Piety. 


Dryden. 
2.  Brightness  ;  spit 
The  glittering  shine  of  < 

Fair  opening'ln  some  court's  propitious  shine.  '    '  Pope. 

[Not  elegant.] 
SHIN'ER,  ii.    A  small  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  minnow 
kind,  so  called  from  its  shiny  appearance.     Storer. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  bright  pieces  of  money.    [  Vul- 
gar.] 
SHT'NESS.     See  Shyness. 


1.  A  thin  board  sawed  or  rived  for  covering  build- 
ings. Shingles  are  of  different  lengths,  with  one  end 
made  much  thinner  than  the  other,  for  lapping. 
They  are  used  for  covering  roofs,  and  sometimes 
the  body  of  the  building. 

2.  Round,  water-worn,  and  loose  gravel  and  peb- 
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iSec  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


bles,  or  a  collection  of  re 
and  coasts. 

La  Cruu,  in  Pram 


Millie 


Mli.ir-j.-3 


TV  |.lai 


shingle. 
Pinkerton. 

Shingle-ballast  is  ballast  composed  of  gravel. 

SHIN"GLE,  o.  t.     To  cover  with  shingles  ;  as,  to  shin- 
gle a  roof. 

SHIN"GL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  shingles. 

SUlN"GLE-ROOF-£D,  (shing'gl-rooft,)  a.     Having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles.  Blackwood. 

SII1N"GI,EE,  (shing'g!/.,)  «.     [L.  cmgxdum.] 

A  kind  of  herpes,  viz.,  Herpes  Zoster,  which 
spreads  around  the  body  like  a  girdle;  an  eruptive 
disease.  ArhutknoU 

SIIIN"GLING,  ppr.     Covering  with  shingles. 

SHIN"GLING,  re.     The  act  of  covering  with  shin- 
gles; a  covering  of  shingles. 


I.V'Cl.V, 


Aboi 


ill) 


ight;  beaming  ;  gleaming. 


{SIIIN'ING,  ppr  A  Em 

2.  a.   Bright ;  splendid  ;  radiant. 

3.  Illustrious;  distinguished;  conspicuous;   as,  a 
sltitiiu"  example  of  charity. 

SIIIN'ING,  7i.    Effusion  or  clearness  of  light ;  bright- 
ness.    2  Saw.  xxiii. 
[ 

sutn'v, 


Like 


thunder  on  a  shiny  day.  Dryden. 

termination,  denotes  state  or  office  :  as  in 


SHIP,  as 
lordship 

SHU'.     See  Shape. 

SHIP,  n.  [Sax.  strip,  scrip  ;  D.  schip  ;  G.  scliiff,  Sw. 
skepp  ;  Dan.  slab  ;  L.  sc'apha  ;  from  the  root  of  shape  ; 
Sax.  sceapian,  scippan,  scyppan,  to  create,  form,  or 
build.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  large  vessel  or  building  of  a 
peculiar  structure,  adapted  to  navigation,  or  floating 
on  water  by  means  of  sails.  In  an  appropriate  sense, 
a  building  of  a  structure  or  form  fitted  for  navigation, 
furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  three  masts,  a  main- 
mast, a  fore-mast,  and  a  iiiizzeii-itiasl,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  a  top-mast,  and  top- 
gallant-mast, and  square  ringed.  Ships  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  titled  for  various  uses  ;  most  of  them, 
however,  fall  under  the  denomination  either  of  skips 
of  war  or  of  merchant-ships. 

A  ship  of  the  line;  usually  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
rate  of  seventy-four  gun-  or  more.  Tottcn. 

Armed  ship;  in  English  usages  of  war,  a  private 
ship  taken  into  the  service  of  the  government  in 
time  of  war,  and  armed  and  equipped  like  a  ship  of 
war.  Brando. 

SHIP,  v.  t.    [Sax.  scipian.] 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind  ; 
as,  to  ship  goods  at  Liverpool  for  New  York. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship ;  to  convey  by  water. 

But  we  will  sin/,  liiii!  Ii   no-.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship  ;  as,  to 
ship  seamen. 

4.  To  receive  into  a  ship  or  vessel ;  as,  to  skip  a 
sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  To  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ;  as,  to  ship  the 
tiller.  Tottcn. 

To  ship  off;  to  send  away  by  water ;  as,  to  ship  off 

SHIP,  v.  i.    To  engage  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship. 

Totten. 
SIIIP'BoARD,  arfo.  [ship  and  hoard.]  To  go  on  ship- 
board or  a  shipboard,  is  to  go  aboard  ;  to  enter  a  ship  ; 
to  embark  ;  literally,  to  go  over  the  side.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar phrase,  and  not  much  used.  Seamen  say,  to  go 
aboard  or  on  board. 

To  be  on  shipboard  ;  to  be  in  a  ship  ;  but  seamen 
generally  say,  aboard  or  on  board. 
2.  7i.  The  plank   of  a  ship.     Ezek.  xxvii.     [JVot 

SHIP'-BOY,  7i.  [ship  and  boy.]  A  boy  that  serves  on 
board  of  a  ship. 

SHIP'-BRo-KER,  n.  A  broker  who  procures  insur- 
ance on  ships. 

SHIP'-BUILD-ER,  (-hild-er,)  n.  [ship  and  builder.]  A 
man  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  ships  and 
other  vessels  ;  a  naval  architect  ;  a  shipwright. 

SHIP'-BUILD-ING,  (-hild-ing,)  n.  [ship  and  build.] 
Naval  architecture;  the  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  navigation,  particularly  ships  and  other  vessels  of 
a   large    kind,  hearing    ma.-ts ;    in    distinction    from 

BoAT-BuiLDING. 

SHIP'-CaR'PEN-TER,  71-  A  shipwright;  a  carpen- 
ter that  works  at  ship-building. 

SHIP'-CHANDLER,  71.     [ship  and  chandler,  G.  hand- 
ler, a  trader  or  dealer.] 
One  who  deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  fur- 
rier of 
a  ship  or  of  shipping. 

SHIP'LBSS,  a.    Destitute  of  ships.  Gray. 

SHIP'MAN,  71.  [ship  and  7711171.]  A  seaman  or  sailor. 
[04s.]     1  Kings  ix.     Acts  xxvii. 

SHIP'-MAS-TER,«.  [skip  and  master.]  The  captain, 
master,  or  commander,  of  a  ship.    Jonah  i. 

SHIP'MaTE,  71.  [ship  anil  mate.]  A  term  applied  to 
sailors  who  serve  in  the  same  snip. 


SHI 

SHIP'MENT,  11.  The  act  of  putting  any  thing  on 
board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ;  embarkation  ;  as,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  coal  for  London. 

2.  The  goods  or  things  shipped,  or  put  on  board  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel.  We  say,  the  merchants  have 
made  large  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

emple     rora  con  tmualion    y  reason  1       6  ncu  m  ^<nm.i . 

SHIP'-M0N-EY,(-mun-ne,)7i.     [ship  and  money.]     In 

English  history,  an  imposition  formerly  charged  on 
the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  ami  counties,  of 
England,  for  providing  and  furnishing  certain  ships 
for  the  king's  service.  The  attempt  made  by  Charles 
I.  to  revive  and  enforce  this  imposition  was  resisted 
by  John  Hampden,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Charles.  It  was  finally  abolished 
by  stat.  17  Car.  II.  Bnunde. 

SHIP'-OVVN-Elt,  71.     The  owner  of  a  ship  or  ships. 

SHIP'PioD,  (shipt,)  pp.  Put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  received  on  board. 

SHII'TEN,  «.     [Sax.  scipen.] 

A  stable  ;  a  cow-house.     [JVot  in  use.]    Chaucer. 

SIIIP'PER,  71.  One  who  places  goods  on  board  a  ship 
for  transportation. 

SHIP'PING,  PJ17-.     Putting  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  receiving  on  board. 
2.  a.  Relating  to  ships  ;  as,  shipping  concerns. 

Kent. 

SHIP'PING,  71.  Ships  in  general ;  ships  or  vessels  of 
any  kind  for  navigation.  The  shipping  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  exceeds  that  of  any  other;  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

To  take  shipping  ;  to  embark  ;  to  enter  on  board  a 
ship  or  vessel  for  conveyance  or  passage.    John  vi. 

Shipping  urticlcs  :  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for 
which  they  are  shipped,  &c.  Bouvicr. 

SHIP'-SHaPE,  ado.  In  a  seamanlike  manner  ;  hence, 
properly  ;  according  to  usage.  Totten. 

SHIP'S-HUS'BAND,  71.  One  who  attends  to  the 
requisite  repairs  of  a  ship  while  in  port,  and  does  all 
the  other  necessary  acts  preparatory  to  a  voyage. 

Bouvicr. 

SHIP'WRECK,  (-rek,)  71.  [ship  and  wreck.]  The  de- 
struction of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  by  being  cast 
ashore  or  broken  to  pieces  by  striking  against  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  like.  Mar.  Did. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship.     [Unusual.] 

3.  Destruction.  [Dryden. 
To  make  shipwreck  ronri  ruing  fiiilh,  is  to  apostatize 

from  the  love,  profession,  and  practice,  of  divine 
truth  which  had  been  embraced.     1  Tim.  i. 

SHIP'WRECK,  i>.  t.  To  destroy  by  running  ashore 
or  on  rocks  or  sand-banks.  How  many  vessels  are 
annually  shipwrecked  on  the  Bahama  rocks! 

2.  To  suffer  the  perils  of  being  cast  away  ;  to  be 
cast  ashore  with  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  ship- 
wrecked mariners  were  saved.  Addison.     Shale. 

SHIP'WRECK-ED,  (-relet,)  pp.  or  a.  Cast  ashore; 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  or  banks  ;  destroyed. 

SHIP'WRiGHT,   (-rite,)  71.     [ship  and   wright.    See 

WoKK.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  ships  ;  a 
builder  of  ships  or  other  vessels.  Swift. 

SHIRE  or  SHIRE,  n.  [Sax.  scir,  scire,  scyre,  a  divis- 
ion, from  sciran,  to  divide.  (See  Share  and  Shear.) 
It  is  pronounced,  in  compound  words,  shir,  as  in 
Hampshire,  Berkshire.] 

In  England,  a  division  of  territory,  otherwise 
called  a  county.  The  shire  was  originally  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  earl  or 
count,  whose  authority  was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff, 
[shire-reeve.]  On  this  otlirer  the  government  ulti- 
mately devolved.  In  the  United  States,  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  a  State  is  called  a  county,  but 
we  retain  shire  in  the  compound  halt  '-shire  :  as  when 
the  county  court  is  held  in  two  towns  in  the  same 
county  alternately,  we  call  one  of  the  divisions  a 
half-shire. 

In  some  States,. ,7n>r  is  used  as  the  constituent  part 
of  the  name  of  a  county,  as  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  in 
Massachusetts.  These  being  the  names  established 
by  law,  we  say,  the  cuuntij  of  Brrk-kire,  and  we  can 
not  with  propriety  say,  the  county  of  Berks,  for  there 
is  no  county  in  Massachusi  tts  thus  named. 

SIIIRE'-MOTE  or  SI^RS'-MCTE,  71.  [Sax.  scyr- 
gemote,  shire-meeting.J 

Ancienthi,  in  England,  the  county  court ;  sheriffs 
turn  or  court.  Cowcl.     Blackstone. 

SHIRK,  v.  u  or  i.  To  avoid  or  get  off  from  ;  to  slink 
away.     Siimrt.     [Vulgar.]     See  also  Shark. 

SHIRK,  71.  One  \\  ho  seeks  to  avoid  duty  ;  one  who 
lives  by  shifts  and  tricks.     [See  Shark.] 

SHIRK'iNG,  n.  A  living  by  shifts  and  tricks.  [See 
Shark.] 

SHIRL  ;  a  different  spelling  of  Shorl.     [See  Shorl.] 

SHIR'LEY,  71.  A  bird,  by  some  called  the  Greater 
Bulfinch  ;  having  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  the  throat  and  breast  red.      Diet. 

SHIR'R£D,  (shurd.)  a.  A  term  applied  to  articles 
having  lines  or  cords  inserted  between  two  pieces 


of  cloth,  as  the  lines  of  India  rubber  in  shirred  sus- 

SHIRT,  (shurt,)  11.  [Dan.  skinrte,  Sw.  skiorta,  a  shirt : 
Dan.  skiurt,  a  petticoat;  Ice.  scijrla.  This  word 
seems  to  he  named  from  its  shortness  or  cutting  off, 
and  might  have  signified  originally  a  somewhat 
different  garment  shortened ;  Sax.  scyrt,  short,  L. 
curtus.] 

A  loose  garment  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  men  and  boys  next  the  body. 

It  is  folly  for  a  nation  to  .xput  be-r  ami  linen,  while  a  great  part 
of  the  people  uf  uljli-.  1  u»  nub,i.a  <m  puutuee,  and  have  no 

SHIRT,  (shurt,)  v.  t.    To  cover  or  clothe,  as  with  a 

shirt.  Dryden. 

2.  To  change  the  shirt,  and  put  on  a  clean  one. 

SHIRT'IfVG,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  shirt. 

SHIKT'ING,  11.     Cloth  for  shirts. 

SHIRT'LESS,  (shurt'less,)  a.    Wanting  a  shirt. 

Pope. 

SIIIST.     See  Schist. 

SHIT'TAH,  /  n.*  [Heb.]     In  Scripture,  a  sort  of  pre- 

SHIT'TIiM,  J  cious  wood  of  which  the  tables,  altars, 
and  boards,  of  the  tabernacle  were  made  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wood  of  a 
species  of  Acacia,  which  is  hard,  tough,  and  smooth, 
and  very  beautiful.  Oescnius. 

SHIT'TLE,  a.  [See  Shoot.]  Wavering  ;  unsettled. 
'Not  used,  or  local] 

SHIT'TLE-COCK.     See  Shuttlecock. 

SHIT'TLE-NESS,  71.  Unseltledness  ;  inconstancy. 
[JVot  i7i  use,  or  local.] 

SHIVE,  n.  [I).  .sWiiif;  <:.  srhrihe.  If  j  is  a  prefix,  this 
word  agrees  radically  with  chip.] 

1.  A  slice  ;  a  thin  cut ;  as,  a  shioe  of  bread.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shak. 

2.  A  thin,  flexible  piece  cut  off.     [JVot  in  use.] 

3.  A  little  piece  or  fragment ;  as,  the  skives  of  flax 
made  bv  breaking. 

SHIVER,  11.  [G.  schicfer,  a  splinter,  slate  ;  schiefern, 
to  shiver,  to  scale;  Dan.  skier,  Sw.  skifva,  a  slice  ; 
Dan.  skifer,  skiver,  a  slate  ;  skifcr  sig,  to  shiver,  peel, 
or  split,  Sw.  skifva  sig.] 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  blue  slate. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  litlle  wheel  ;  a  sheave. 
SHIVER,  v.  t.     [Supra.     Qu.  Heb.  law,  to  break  into 

pieces.     Class  Br,  No.  2G.] 

1.  To  break  into  many  small  pieces  or  splinters  ;  to 
shatter  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

The  ground  with  shivered  arnior  strown.  Milton. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  shake  in  the  wind  ;  applied 
to  sails  ;  as,  " shiver  the  mizzen  topsail."     Totten. 

SHIVER,  v.  i.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  small  pieces 
or  parts. 

The  natural  world,  should  gravity  once  cease,  would  instantly 
shioer  into  millions  of  atoms.  Woodward. 

2.  To  quake;  to  tremble;  to  shudder;  to  shake, 
as  with  cold,  ague,  fear,  or  horror. 

The  man  that  s'ucerril  mi  tie    brink  o\~  siu.  Dryden. 

Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver.  SurifL 

3.  To  be-  affected  with  a  thrilling  sensation,  like 
that  of  chilliness. 

Any  very  iiirsh  noU-  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make  all  the 
bodyslttuer.  Bacon. 

SHIVER,  71.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which  a 
thing  breaks  by  any  sudden  violence. 

He  would  pound  thee  into  shivers  witli  his  fist,  as  a  Bailor  breaks 
a  biscuit.  Shak. 

SHIVER-.ED,  pp.  Broken  or  dashed  into  small 
pieces. 

SHIVER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Breaking  or  dashing  into 
small  pieces. 

2.  ftuaking  ;  trembling  ;  shaking,  as  with  cold  or 
fear. 

SHIVER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  breaking  or  dashing  to 
pieces  ;  division  ;  severance. 
2.  A  trembling  ;  a  shaking  with  cold  or  fear. 

SHIVER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  shivering,  or  slight 
trembling. 

SHIVER-SPAR,  71.     [G.  sehiefer-spath.] 

A  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from'  its  slaty  struc- 
ture ;  called  also  Slate-Spar.  Plidtips. 

SHI  VER-Y,  a.  Easily  falling  into  many  pieces  ;  not 
firinlv  cohering  ;  incompact  ;  as,  shivery  stone. 

SHCAD,  11.  Among  miners,  a  train  of  metallic  stones 
mixed  with  rubbish,  which  serves  to  direct  them  in 
the  discovery  of  mines.  Enryc. 

SHOAD'-SToNE,  71.  A  small  stone  or  fragment  of 
ore  made  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water  passing 
over  it.  Halliwcll. 

SHOAL,  71.     [Sax.  sceol,  a  crowd.    It  should  rather  be 

1.  A  great  multitude  assembled  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  throng; 
as,  skoals  of  people.  Immense  shoals  of  herring  ap- 
pear on  the  coast  in  the  spring. 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  shoals  of  followers.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  place  where  the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea 
is  shallow  or  of  little  depth  ;  a  sand-bank  or  bar  ;  a 


difficult   or  dangeli 


of  1 
;  by  shoals. 


often  rendered 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS. 
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1  Sea  Tabic  of  Synonym 


SHO 

vd  ;  to  throng ;  to  assemble  in  a 
es  shoaled  about  the  place. 

Chapman. 

2.  To  become  more  shallow.  The  water  skoals  as 
we  approach  the  town. 

SIIoAL,   a.      Shallow  ;    of    little    depth ;    as,    shoal 

SHoAL'I-NESS,  n.  [from  shoaly.]  Shallowness; 
little  depth  of  water. 

3.  The  state  of  abounding  with  shoals. 
SHoAL'Y,  a.     Full  of  shoals  or  shallow  places. 

The  tossing  vessel  sailed  od  shortly  ground.  Dryden. 

SH5AR,  n.     A  prop.     [See  Shores.] 
Sllo.vr,  „.     A  vmniL'  hos.     [SeeSHoTE.] 
SHOCK,  7i. t  [D.  schok,  a  bounce,  jolt,  or  leap;    Fr. 
choc,  a  striking  or  dashing  against.     See  Shake.] 

1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies,  or  the  concussion 
which  it  occasions ;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 
against. 

The  strong,  unihakrai  uhhurU  n-sbt  the  shocks 

Of  tides  and  seas.  Black-more. 

2.  Violent  onset ;  conflict  of  contending  armies  or 
foes. 

He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes.  Addison. 

3.  External  violence  ;  as,  the  shoclcs  of  fortune. 

Addison. 

4.  Offense;  impression  of  disgust. 

Fewer  shocks  a  stab\s.nan  givrs  his  friend.  Young. 

5.  In  electricity,  the  effect  on  the  animal  system  of 
a  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  a  charged  body. 

6.  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye, 
&c.  The  number  of  sheaves  varies  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.    The  latter  is  the  number  in  New  England. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set.  Tusser. 

Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks.  Thomson. 

7.  A  dog  with  long  hair  or  shag,     [from  shag-.] 
SHOCK,  v.  t.     [D.  schokken :  Fr.  clwquer.} 

1.  To  shake  by  the  sudden  collision  of  a  body. 

2.  To  meet  force  with  force  ;  to  encounter.     Shalt. 

3.  To  strike,  as  with  honor  or  disgust ;  to  cause  to 
recoil,  as  from  something  odious  or  horrible;  to  of- 
fend extremely  :  to  disgust.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  misery.  Avoid  every  thing  that 
can  shock  the  feelings  of  delicacy. 

Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.  Dryden. 

SHOCK,  v.  i.  To  collect  sheaves  into  a  pile  ;  to  pile 
sheaves.  Tusser. 

SHOCK'ED,    (shokt,)  pp.     Struck,  as  with  horror; 
offended  ;  disgusted. 
2.  Piled,  as  sheaves. 

SHOCK'HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  thick  and  bushy 
head  of  hair. 

SHOCK'ING,  ppr.     Shaking  with  sudden  violence. 

2.  Meeting  in  onset  or  violent  encounter. 

And  now  with  ^h'.uu  ill''  sh>ic':u<^  trinies  closed.  Pope. 

3.  a.  Striking,  as  with  horror;  causing  to  recoil 
with  horror  or  disgust ;  extremely  offensive  or  dis- 
gusting. 

The  French  humor —  is  very  shocking  to  the  Italians.    Addison. 

SHOCK'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  strike  with 
horror  or  disgust.  Chesterfield. 

SHOCK'ING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  shocking. 

SHOD,  for  Shoed,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Shoe. 

SHOE,  (shoo,)  7i.  ;  pi.  Shoes.  [Sax.  sceo,  sceog ;  G. 
schuh  ;  D.  schoen ;  Sw.  sko  ;  Dan.  shoe,  a  shoe  ;  skoer, 
to  bind  with  iron,  to  shoe.  It  is  uncertain  to  what 
this  word  was  originally  applied,  whether  to  a  band 
of  iron,  or  to  something  worn  on  the  human  foot. 
It  is  a  contracted  word.  In  G.  handschuh,  hand-shoe, 
is  a  glove.  The  sense  is  probably  a  cover,  or  that 
which  is  put  on.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  foot,  usually  of  leather,  com- 
posed of  a  thick  species  for  the  sole,  and  a  thinner 
kind  for  the  vamp  and  quarters.  Shoes  for  ladies 
often  have  some  -species  of  cloth  for  the  vamp  and 
quarters. 

2.  A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  defend  it  from  injury;  also,  a  plate  of  iron 
for  an  ox's  hoof,  one  for  each  division  of  the  hoof. 
Oxen  are  shod  in  New  England,  sometimes  to  defend 
the  hoof  from  injury  in  stony  places,  more  generally 
to  enable  them  to  walk  on  ice,  in  which  case  the 
shoes  are  armed  with  sharp  points.  This  is  called 
calking. 

3.  The  plate  of  iron  which  is  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  runner  of  a  sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  that  slides 
on  the  sngw  in  winter. 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  with  pins  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  runners  of  a  sled,  to  prevent  them  from 

5.  The  inclined  piece  at  the  bottom  of  a  water 
trunk  or  lead  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water, 
and  discharging  it  from  a  building.  Owilt 

6.  Something  in  form  of  a  shoe,  or  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  shoe. 

7.  A  cover  for  defense. 

Shoe  of  an  anchor;  a  small  block  of  wood,  convex 
on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
anchor  fluke  ;  used  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tear- 


SHO 

ing  the  planks  of  the  vessel  when  raised  or  low- 
ered. Totten. 

SHOE,  (shoo,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shoo.     To  furnish 
with  shoes  ;  to  put  shoes  on  ;  as,  to  shoe  a  horse  or 
an  ox  ;  to  shoe  a  sled  or  sleigh. 
2.  To  cover  at  the  bottom.  Drayton. 

To  shoe  an  anchor  ;  to  cover  the  flukes  with  broad, 
triangular  pieces  of  plank.  This  is  intended  to  give 
the  anchor  a  stronger  hold  in  soft  grounds.   Totten. 

SHOE'BLACK,  (shoo'blak,)  n.     [shoe  and  black.]     A 
person  that  cleans  shoes. 

SHOE'BOY,  n.     [shoe  and  boy.]     A  boy  that  cleans 

SHOE'BUCK-LE,  (shoo'buk-1,)  n.     {shoe  and  buckle.] 

A  buckle  tor  fist,  runs;  a  shoe  to  the  foot. 
SHOE'ING,  (shoo'ing,)  ppr.     Putting  on  shoes. 
SHOE'ING-HORN.it.     [shoe  and  horn.]     A  horn  used 

to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  foot  into  a  narrow 

shoe. 
2.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is  facilitated  ; 

any  thing  used  as  a  medium  ;  in  contempt.  Spectator. 
SHOE'-LEATH-ER,    (shoo'leth-er,)    n.      [shoe    and 

leather.]     Leather  for  shoes. . 
SHOE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  shoes. 

Caltrops  very  much  incommoded  the  shoeless  Moors. 

Dr.  Addison. 
SH0E'M5K-ER,  7t.      [shoe  and  maker.]     One  whose 

occupation  or  trade  is  to  make  shoes  and  boots. 
SHO'ER,  n.     One  that  fits  shoes  to  the  feet ;  one  that 

furnishes  or  puts  on  shoes  ;  as  a  farrier. 
SHOE'STRING,  n.     [shoe  and  string.]     A  string  used 

to  fasten  a  shoe  to  the  foot. 
SHOE'TYE,  (shoo'tl,)  n.     [shoe  and  tye.]     A  ribbon 

used  for  fastening  a  shoe  to  the  foot.         Hudibras. 
SHOG,  for  Shock  ;  a  violent  concussion.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Dryden. 
SHOG,  v.  t.     To  shake  ;  to  agitate.     [Mot  in  -use.] 

Carea. 
silt  k  :,  r.  i.    To  move  off;  to  be 


SHO 


to  jog.     [Mot 

Hall. 
ise.]     Harmar. 
[Mot  in  use.] 
Pegge. 


SIloc'GINC,  n.    Concussion.     [Mat  in 

S1K  IG'GLE,  ii.  t.     Toshake  ;  to  joggle. 
[See  Joggle.] 

SHoLE,  n.     [Sax.  sceol,  a  crowd.] 

A  throng;  a  crowd  ;  a  great  multitude  assembled. 
[This  is  tin-  better  orthography.     See  Shoal.] 

SHONE,  pp.  of  Shine. 

SHOO,  v.  t.     [G.  scheuchen,  to  scare.] 

-To  scare ;  to  drive  away  by  frightening;    hence, 
be  gone. 

[A  word  used  in  scaring  away  fowls,  but  used  in  the 
imperative  only.] 

SHOOK,  pp.  of  Shake. 

SH(5f)K,  ».  In  commerce,  snooks  are  casks  of  hogs- 
head staves  prepared  for  use.  Boards  for  boxes  of 
sugar,  prepared  or  fitted  for  use,  bear  the  same  name. 

SHOOK,  v.  t.    To  pack  staves  in  casks. 

SH66N,  old  pi.  of  Shoe.     [Obs.] 

SHOOT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shot.  The  old  participle 
Shotten  isobsolete.  [Sa\.  sccuta/i,  snjtan,  to  shoot,  to 
dart,  to  rush,  to  lay  out  or  bestow,  to  transfer,  to 
point  with  the  finger,  whence  to  lead  or  direct ;  G. 
schossen,  to  shoot,  and  to  pay  scot,  also  schicssen, 
to  shoot,  to  dart ;  D.  schieten ;  Sw.  skiuta ;  Dan. 
skyder ;  Ir.  sceithim,  to  vomit ;  sciot,  an  arrow  or 
dart ;  It.  scattare,  to  shoot  an  arrow  ;  L.  scateo,  to 
shoot  out  water  ;  W.  ysguthaw,  ysguduio,  to  scud  ; 
ysgwdu,  to  thrust  ;  ij--gythu,  to  spout.  It  is  formed 
with  a  prefix  on  Od.] 

1.  To  let  fly  and  drive  with  force  ;  as,  to  shoot  an 
arrow. 

2.  To  discharge  and  cause  to  be  driven  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  shoot  a  ball. 

3.  To  send  off  with  force  ;  to  dart. 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire.  Milton. 

4.  To  let  off;  used  of  the  instrument. 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off,  fly  from  one  another.    Boyle. 

5.  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot ;  as,  to  shoot  one 
with  an  arrow  or  a  bullet. 

6.  To  send  out ;  to  push  forth  ;  as,  a  plant  shoots  a 
branch. 

7.  To  push  out ;  to  emit ;  to  dart ;  to  thrust  forth. 

Beware  the  secr-'t  snake  thai  shoots  a  sting.  Dryden. 

8.  To  push  forward  ;  to  drive ;  to  propel ;  as,  to 
shoot  a  bolt. 

9.  To  push  out ;  to  thrust  forward. 

They  shoot  out  the  lip.  —  Ps.  xiii. 
The  phrase  to  shoot  out  the  lip,  signifies  to  treat 
with  derision  or  contempt. 

10.  To  pass  through  with  swiftness  ;  as,  to  shoot 
the  Stygian  flood.  Dryden. 

11.  To  plane  straight,  or  fit  by  planing;  a  work- 


I  that  are  shot, 


,  planed  or  pared  wit 


Two  piec 

chisel.  Moxon. 

12.  To  kill  by  a  ball,  arrow,  or  other  thing  shot ; 
as,  to  shoot  a  duck. 

13.  To  pass  rapidly  under  by  the  force  of  a  cur- 
rent :  as,  to  shoot  a  bridge.  Totten. 

SHOOT,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of   discharging, 
sending  with  force,  or  driving  any  thing  by  means  of 


ved  him,  and  i 


Onions,  as  they  bane-,  will  < 


I 


wild  olive  spools  and 

Dryden. 
Delightful  task, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomson. 

3.  To  form  by  shooting,  or  by  an  arrangement  of 
particles  into  spicule.  Metals  shoot  into  crystals. 
Every  salt  shoots  into  crystals  of  a  determinate  form. 

4.  To  be  emitted,  sent  forth,  or  driven  along. 

There  shot  a  stre.unine;  lamp  along  the  sky.  Dryden. 

5.  To  protuberate  ;  to  be  pushed  out ;  to  jut ;  to 
project.     The  land  shoots  into  a  promontory. 

6.  To  pass,  as  an  arrow  or  pointed 
penetrate. 

Thy  words  shoot  through 

7.  To  grow  rapidly  ;  to  become  by  rapid  growth. 
The  boy  soon  shoots  up  to  a  man. 

He'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero.  Dryden. 

8.  To  move  with  velocity  ;  as,  a  shooting  star. 

9.  To  feel  a  quick,  darting  pain.    My  temples  shoot. 
To  shoot  ahead;  to  outstrip  in  running,  flying,  or 

sailint;. 
SHOOT,  n.     The  act  of  propelling  or  driving  any  thing 
with  violence  ;  the  discharge  of  a  fire-arm  or  bowl ; 
as,  a  good  shoot. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavoring  to  strike 
with  a  missive  weapon.  Sliak. 

3.  A  young  branch. 

Prune  off  sup'i  ['nous  br.'uches  and  shoots  of  this  second  spring. 
Evelyn. 

4.  A  young  swine  which  is  shooting  or  growing  up. 

Holloway. 
[In  Mew  England,  pronounced  shote.] 

SHOOT'ER,  n.  One  that  shoots ;  an  archer ;  a  gun- 
ner. Herbert. 

SHOOT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Discharging,  as  fire-arms  ; 
driving  or  sending  with  violence  ;  pushing  out  ;  pro- 
tuberating;  germinating;  branching,  glancing,  as 
pain. 

SHOOT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms,  or 
of  sending  an  arrow  with  force;  a  firing. 

2.  Sensation  of  a  quick,  glancing  pain. 

3.  In  sportsmanship,  the  act  or  practice  of  killing 
game  with  guns  or  fire-arms. 

SHOOT'ING-STXR,  n.  Afire  ball  or  meteor  which 
darts  across  the  sky  with  a  transient  light.  Shooting- 
stars  have  been  found  to  be  more  abundant  at  partic- 
ular periods,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
13th  of  November  and  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 
Olmsted. 

SHOOT'Y,  a.     Of  equal  growth  or  size.  Grose. 

SHOP,  «.  t  [Norm,  schope;  Sax.  sceoppa,  a  depository, 
from  sccapian,  to  form  or  shape  ;  Sw.  skap,  a  reposi- 
tory ;  Dan.  skab,  a  cupboard  or  chest  of  drawers. 
Q.U.  Fr.  echoppe.] 

1.  A  building  in  which  goods,  wares,  drugs,  etc., 
are  sold  by  retail. 

2.  A  building  in  which  mechanics  work,  and 
where  they  keep  their  manufactures  for  sale. 

Keep  your  shop,  and  \ >.'ny  will  keep  you.  Franklin. 

SHOP,  v.  i.  To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  participle ;  as,  the  lady  is  shop- 

SHOP'BOARD,  it.  [shop  and  board.]  A  bench  on 
which  work  is  performed  ;  as,  a  doctor  or  divine 
taken  from  the  shopboard.  South. 

SHOP'BQOK,  7i.  [shop  and  book.]  A  book  in  which 
n  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

SHOP'KEEP-ER,  n.  [shop  and  keep.]  A  trader  who 
sells  goods  in  a  shop  or  by  retail  ;  in  distinction  from 
a  Merchant,  or  one  who  sells  l,v  wholesale.  Addison. 

SHOP'LIFT-ER,  n.  [shop  and  lift.  See  Lift.]  One 
who  steals  any  thing  in  a  shop,  or  takes  goods  pri- 
vately from  a  shop  ;  one  who,  under  pretense  of  buy- 
ing sooiis.  takes  occasion  to  steal.  Encyc. 

SHOP'LIFT-ING,  n.  Larceny  committed  in  a  shop; 
the  steriliiit;  of  any  thing  from  a  shop. 

SHOP'LIKE,  a.     Low  ;  vulgar.  B.  Jonson. 

SHOP'MAN,  ii.     [shop  and  man.]     A  petty  trader. 

Dryden. 
2.  One  who  serves  in  a  shop.  Johnson. 

SHOP'PING,  ppr.    Visiting  shops  for  the  purchase  of 

SHOP'TING,  71.  The  act  of  visiting  shops  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods. 

SHORE,  the  old  pret.  of  Shear.     [Obs.] 

SHORE,  ii.     [Sax.  score.] 

The  coast  or  land  adjacent  to  the  ocean  or  sea,  or 
to  a  large  lake  or  river.  This  word  is  applied  prima- 
rily to  the  land  contiguous  to  water;  but  it  extends 
also  to  the  ground  near  the  border  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
lake,  which  is  covered  with  water.  We  also  use 
the  word  to  express  the  land  near  the  border  of  the 
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of  a  great  lake,  to  an 
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SHORE,  71.  T 
sewer  ;  a  pr 
avoided. 

SHORE,  «.*  [Sp.  and  Port,  escora;  D.  schoor.] 

A  prop  or  timher  placed  as  a  brace  or  support  on 
the  side  of  a  building  or  other  thing.    Watts.     Quilt. 

SHORE,  v.  t.    To  prop;  to  support  by  a  post  or  but- 
tress ;  usually  with  up ;  as,  to  share  up  a  building. 
2.  To  set  on  shore.     [JVot  in  use.]  Slmlc. 

STIoli'A'D,  pp.     Propped  ;  supported  by  a  prop. 

SHoR'ING,  ppr.     Propping;  supporting. 

SHoRE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  shore  or  coast;  of  in- 
definite or  unlimited  extent ;  as,  a  shoreless  ocean. 
Boyle. 

SHoRE'LING, )  n.    In  England,  the  skin  of  a  living 

SHOR'LING,  j  sheep  shorn,  as  distinct  from  the 
marling,  or  skin  taken  from  the  dead  sheep.  Hence, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  a  shorling  is  a  sheep  shorn, 
and  a  morlinir  is  one  that  dies.        „  Encyc. 

SHORL,  n.  [Svv.  skiirl,  from  skor,  brittle;  Dan. 
skior.] 

A  mineral,  black  tourmaline.  Dana. 

SHOR-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  shorl  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  and  characters  of  shorl.  Kirwan. 

SHORL'ITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish-white  color, 
sometimes  yellowish,  a  variety  of  topaz  ;  mostly 
found  in  irregular,  oblong  masses  or  columns,  in- 
serted in  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica  or  granite. 
Klaprnth.  Kirwan. 
Shorlite  or  shorlous  topaz,  the  pyenite  of  Werner, 
is  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  Ure. 

SHORN,  pp.  of  Shear.    Cut  off;   as,  a  lock  of  wool 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off  or  sheared  ;  as, 
a  shorn  lamb. 

3.  Deprived  ;  as,  a  prince  shorn  of  his  honors. 
SHORT,  a.     [Sax.  sceort,  scyrf.  G.  kuri ;   D.  Sw.  and 

Dan.  kort ;  Pr.  court ;  It.  carlo  ;  L.  curtus  ;  Ir.  gear  ; 
Russ.  kortuyu,  to  shorten.  It  is  from  cutting  off  or 
separating.     Qu.  Dan.  skior,  Sw.  skor,  brittle.] 

1.  Notions;  not  having  sreat  length  or  extension  ; 
as,  a  short  distance  ;  a  short  ferry  ;  a  short  flight ;  a 
short  piece  of  timber. 

The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it.  — 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  ;  not  of  long  duration. 
The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.  — Job  xx.    1  Thess.  U. 

3.  Not  of  usual  or  sufficient  length,  reach,  or  ex- 
tent. 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight.  Pope. 

4.  Not  of  long  duration  ;  repeated  at  small  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  as,  short  breath.       Dryaen.     Sidney. 

5.  Not  of  adequnte  extent  or  quantity  ;  not  reach- 
ing the  point  demanded,  desired,  or  expected  ;  as,  a 
quantity  short  of  our  expectations. 

Not  therefore  am  1  short 
Of  knowing  wh  u  I  unohi.  Milton. 

6.  Deficient ;  defective ;  imperfect.  This  account 
is  short  of  the  truth. 

7.  Not  adequate ;  insufficient ;  scanty  ;  as,  pro- 
visions are  snort ;  a  short  allowance  of  water  for  the 
voyage. 

8.  Not  sufficiently  supplied     scantily  furnished. 
The  English  were  inferior  in  number,  and  grew  short  in  their 

provisions.  Hayioard. 

9.  Not  far  distant  in  time  ;  future. 

He  commimdeU    thus''  who  wre  appoints!  to  attend  him,  to  be 
ready  by  a  short  day.  Clarendon. 

We  now  say,  at  short  notice.  In  mercantile  lan- 
guage, a  note  or  bill  is  made  payable  at  short  sight, 
that  is,  in  a  little  time  after  being  presented  to  the 
payer. 

10.  Not  fetching  a  compass ;  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
turn  short. 

li.  Not  going  to  the  point  intended ;  as,  to  stop 

12.  Defective  in  quantity  ;  as,  sheep  slwrt  of  their 
wool.  Dnidcu. 

13.  Narrow;  limited;  not  extended  ;  not  large  or 
comprehensive. 

Their  own  shoit  uiil.'r.-lu;. lings  reach 

No  further  than  the  present.  Route. 

14.  Brittle;  friable; 
splinters  or  shatters  ;  a 
be  wrought  into  a  ball. 

15.  Not  bending. 

The  lance  broke  short.  Dryden. 

16.  Abrupt;  brief;  pointed  ;  petulant;  severe.  I 
asked  him  a  question,  to  which  he  gave  a  short  an- 
swer. 

To  be  short :  to  be  scantily  supplied  ;  as,  to  he  short 
of  bread  or  water. 

To  come  short ;  to  fail  ;  not  to  do  what  is  demanded 
or  expected,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  ; 
'applied  to  persons.  We  all  come  short  of  perfect 
obedience  to  God's  will. 

2.  Not  to  reach  or  obtain.     Rom.  iii. 


;aking  all  at  once  without 
marl  so  short  that  it  can  not 
Mortimer. 
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3.  To  fail ;  to  be  insufficient.  Provisions  come 
short. 

To  cut  short ;  to  abridge ;  to  contract ;  to  make 
too  small  or  defective  ;  also,  to  destroy  or  consume. 
2  Kings  x. 

To  fall  short ;  to  fail  ;  to  be  inadequate  or  scanty  ; 
as,  provisions  fall  s/iort ;  money  falls  short. 

2.  To  fail  ;  not  to  do  or  accomplish  ;  as,  to  fall 
short  in  duty. 

3.  To  be  less.  The  measure  falls  short  of  the  es- 
timate. 

To  stop  short ;  to  stop  at  once  ;  also,  to  stop  with- 
out reaching  the  point  intended. 

To  turn  short ;  to  turn  on  tbe  spot  occupied  ;  to 
turn  without  making  a  compass. 

For  turning  short  he  struck  u  ii!i  :ill  his  might.  Dryden. 

To  be  taken  short ;  to  be  seized  with  urgent  neces- 
sity. Suift. 

In  short;  in  few  words;   briefly;  to  sum  up  or 
close  in  a  few  words. 
SHORT,  n.    A  summary  account ;  as,  the  short  of  the 
matter. 

The  short  and  long  in  our  play  is  preferred.  57mA. 

SHORT,   ado.     Not   long  ;   as,  s/iort-enduring  joy  ;  a 
sAort-breathed  man.  Dryden.     Jlrbuthuot. 

In   connection    with   verbs,  short  is  a  modifying 
word,  or  used  adverbially  ;  as,  to  come  short,  <kc. 
SHORT,  v.  t.    To  shorten. 

2.  v.  i.  To  fail  ;  to  decrease.     [JVot  in.  use.] 
SHORT'-BREATH-£D,    (-bretht,)   a.      Having  short 

breath  or  quick  respiration. 
SHORT'-€aKE,  h.    A  soft  and  friable  cake,  in  which 
butter  or  lard  litis  been  mixed  with  the  flour.    Forby. 
SHORT'€oM-ING,  (-kum'ing,)  n.    A   failing  of  tiie 
usual  produce,  quantity,  or  amount,  as  of  a  crop. 
Chalmers. 
2.  A  failure  of  full  performance,  as  of  dutv. 
SHORT'-DAT-ED,  a.     [short  and  date.]     Having  lit- 
tle time  to  run.  Sandys. 
SHORT'-DRAWN,  a.     Being  of  short  breathing  ;  im- 
perfectly inspired,  as  breath. 
SHORT'/VN,  (short'n,)  a.  t.     [Sax.  scyrtan.] 

1.  To  make  short  in  measure,  extent,  or  time  ;  as, 
to  shorten  distance ;  to  shorten  a  road  ;  to  shorten 
days  of  calamity.    Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  abridge  ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  shorten  labor  or 
work. 

3.  To  curtail  ;  as,  to  shorten  the  hair  by  clipping. 

4.  To  contract ;  to  lessen  ;  to  reduce  or  diminish 
in  extent  or  amount ;  as,  to  shorten  sail ;  to  shorten 
an  allowance  of  provisions. 

5.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain. 

Here,  where  the  subject  ia  so  fruitful,  I  am  shortened 


Dryden" 


6.  To  lop ;  to  deprive. 

The  youth  —  shortened  of  h'i8  earn.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  paste  short  or  friable,  with  butter  or 
lard. 

SHORT'EN,  (short'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  short  or 
shorter.  The  day  shortens  in  northern  latitudes  from 
June  to  December. 

2.  To  contract ;  as,  a  cord  shortens  by  being  wet  ; 
a  metallic  rod  shortens  by  cold. 

SHORT'£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  short  or  shorter; 
abridged  ;  contracted. 

SHORT'ioN-ING,  ppr.  Making  short  or  shorter;  con- 
tracting. 

SHOIlT'£N-ING,  n.     A  making  short  or  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste  short 
or  friable,  as  butter  or  lard.  Halliwell. 

SHORT'-HAND,  n.  [short  and  hand.]  Short  writing  ; 
a  compendious  method  of  writing  by  substituting 
characters,  abbreviations,  or  symbols  for  words  ;  oth- 
erwise called  Stenography.  Locke. 

SHORT'-JOINT-ED,  a.  [short  and  joint.]  A  horse 
is  said  to  be  short-jointed,  when  the  pastern  is  too 
short.  Encyc. 

SHORT'-LIV-it)D,  a.  [short  and  live.]  Not  living  or 
lasting  long  ;  beingof  short  continuance  ;  as,  a  short- 
liocd  race  of  beings;  short-lioed  pleasure  ;  short-lived 
passion.  Dryden.     Addison. 

SHORT'LY,  adv.     Quickly  ;  soon  ;  in  a  little  time. 

The  armie3  came  shortly  in  vi<  \v  <>l"  eich  other.        Clarenajm. 

2.  In  few  words  ;  briefly  ;  as,  to  express  ideas 
more  shorilii  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Pope. 

SHORTW'ER,  7i.     lie  or  that  which  shortens.  Suift. 

SHORTNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  short  in  space 
or  time  ;  little  length  or  little  duration  ;  as,  the  short- 
ness of  a  journey  or  of  distance;  the  shortness  of 
the  days  in  winter;  the  shortness  of  life. 

2.  Fewness  of  words  ;  brevity  ;  conciseness  ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  an  essay.  The  prayers  of  the  church, 
by  reason  of  their  shortness,  are  easy  for  the  memory. 

3.  Want  of  reach  or  the  power  of  retention  ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  the  memory.  Bacon. 

4.  Deficiency;  imperfection;  limited  extent;  as, 
the  shortness  of  our  reason.  Qlanville. 


a  false  rib. 
SHORTS,  n.  pi.    The  bran  and  coarse  part  of  meal,  in 
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SHURT'-SIGHT,  (-stie.)  „.     Short-sightedness ;  my- 
opy  ;  vision  accurate  only  when  the  object  is  near. 
Good. 

SHORT'-SIGHT'ED,  (site'-,)  a.  Not  able  to  see  far ; 
having  limited  vision  ;  in  a  literal  sense. 

2.  Not  able  to  look  far  into  futurity  ;  not  able  to 
understand  things  deep  or  remote  ;  of  limited  in- 
tellect. 

SHORT'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  n.  A  defect  in  vision, 
consisting  in  the  inability  to  see  things^t  a  distance, 
or  at  the  distance  to  which  the  sight  ordinarily  ex- 
tends. 

2.  Defective  or  limited  intellectual  sight ;  inability 
to  see  far  into  futurity  or  into  things  deep  or  abstruse. 

Mddison. 

SHORT'-WAIST-ED,  a.  [short  and  waist.]  Having 
a  short  waist  or  hotly.  Dn/den. 

SHORT'-WIND-ED,  a.  [short  and  wind.)  Affected 
with  shortness  of  breath  ;  having  a  quick  respira- 
tion ;  as,  dyspno'ic  ami  asthmatic  persons.       May. 

SHORT'-WING-£D,  a.  [short  and  wing.]  Having 
short  wings  ;  as,  a  short-winged  hawk.         Dryden. 

SHORT'-WIT-TED,  a.  Having  little  wit;  not  wise; 
of  scanty  intellect  or  judgment.  Hales. 

SHoR'Y,  a.  [from  shore.]  Lying  near  the  shore  or 
coast.     [Little  used.]  Burnet. 

SHOT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Shoot. 

SHOT,  7i.*  [Sax.  scyt;  D.  schoot,  schot.  See  Shoot 
and  Scot.] 

1.  The  act  of  shooting;  discharge  of  a^missile 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his   greatest  cannon  to  be  made  at  the 
king's  army.  Clarendon. 

JYote.  —  The  plural,  shots,  may  be  used,  but  shot  is 
used  in  both  numbers. 

*2.  A  missile  weapon,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet. 
Shot  is  properly  whatever  is  discharged  from  fire- 
arms or  cannon  bv  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Shot 
used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  round  shot, 
balls,  or  bullets  ;  those  for  cannon  made  of  iron,  those 
for  muskets. and  pistols,  of  lead.  Secondly,  double- 
headed  shot,  or  bar  shot,  consisting  of  a  bar  with  a 
round  head  at  each  end.  Thirdly,  chain  shot,  con- 
sisting of  two  balls  chained  together.  Fourthly, 
grape  shot,  consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound 
together  with  a  cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron  bottom, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  figure.  Fifthly,  case  shot 
or  canister  shot,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  small 
bullets  in  a  cylindrical  fin  box.  Sixthly,  langrel  or 
langrage,  which  consists  of  pieces  of  iron  of  any 
kind  or  shape.  Small  shot,  denotes  musket  balls. 
Mar.  Diet.     Hcbert. 

3.  Small  globular  masses  of  lead,  used  for  killing 
birds  and  other  small  animals.  These  are  not  called 
balls  or  bullets. 

4.  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon,  or  the  distance 
which  it  passes  from  the  engine  ;  as,  a  cannon  shot ; 
a  musket  shot;  a  pistol  shot ;  a  bow  shot. 

5.  A  marksman;  one  who  practices  shooting;  as, 
an  excellent  shot.  IV.  Irving. 

6.  A  reckoning  ;  charge  or  proportional  share  of 
expense  at  a  tavern,  &x.     [See  Scot.] 

Shot  of  a  cable;  in  seamen's  language,  the  splicing 
of  two  cables  together;  or  the  whole  length  of  two 
cables  thus  united.  A  ship  will  title  easier  in  deep 
water  with  one  shot  of  cable  thus  lengthened,  than 
With  three  short  cables.  Encyc. 

SHOT,  v.  t.  To  load  with  shot  over  a  cartridge  ;  as, 
to  ihot  the  guns.  Totten. 

SHOT'-BELT-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  belt  carrying  shot. 

SH5TE,  7t.     [Sax.  sceota  ;  from  'shouting,  darting.] 
'  1.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Carcw. 

2.  A  young  hog,  or  a  half-grown  unfatted  hog. 
[See  Shoot.]  JiinswortJi. 

SHOT'-FREE,a.  [shot and  free.]  Free  from  charge  ; 
exempted  from  any  share  of  expense  ;  scot-free. 

2.  Nut  to  be  injured   by  shot.     [JVM  used.] 

Feltham. 

3.  Unpunished.     [Not  used.] 
""-GAUGE,  71.     [shot  and  = 

for  measuring  the  diameter 

Totten. 
SHOT'-HOLE,    71.     A   hole    made   by  a  bullet    dis- 
charged. 
SHOT'TED,  pp.    Loaded  with  shot  over  a  cartridge, 

SHOT'T/CN,  (shot'n,)a.  [from  shoot.]  Having  ejected 
the  spawn.  Shak. 

2.  Shooting  into  angles. 

3.  Shot  out  of  its  socket  ;  dislocated  ;  as  a  bone. 
Shotten  herring;  a  gutted  herring  dried  for  keep- 
ing;  hence,  a  mean,  meager  fellow.     . 

Shak.     Jltilliwcll. 
SHOUGH,  (she**)  n.    A  kind  of  shaggy  dog.     [Not 

SHOULD,  (shood.)t  The  preterit  of  Shall,  but  now 
used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  cither  in  the  past  time  or 
conditional  present.  "  He  should  have  paid  the  debt 
at  the  time  the  note  became  due.''  Should  here  de- 
notes past  time.  "  I  should  ride  to  town  this  day  if 
the  weather  would  permit."  He  should  expresses 
present  or  future  time  conditionally.  Ill  the  second 
and  third  persons,  it  denotes  obligation  or  duty,  as 
in  the  first  example  above. 
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1.  1  should  go.  When  should  in  this  person  is  ut- 
tered without  emphasis,  it  declares  simply  that  an 
event  would  take  place,  on  some  condition  or  under 
other  circumstances. 

But  when  expressed  with  emphasis,  should  in  this 
person  denotes  obligation,  duty,  or  determination. 

2.  Thou  shouldst  j  Without  emphasis,  should, 
You  should   .    )   s  •        in  the  second  person,  is 

nearly  equivalent  to  ought.;  you  ought  to  go,  it  is 
your  duty,  you  are  bound  to  go.     [See  Shall.] 

With  emphasis,  should  expresses  determination  in 
the  speaker  conditionally  to  compel  the  person  to 
act.  "  If  I  had  the  care  of  you,  you  should  go, 
whether  willing  or  not." 

3.  Be  should  go.  Should,  in  the  third  person,  has 
the  same  force  as  in  the  second. 

4.  If  /  should,  if  you  should,  if  he  should,  &c,  de- 
note a  future  amtiUL't'iit  event. 

5.  After  should,  the  principal  verb  is  sometimes 
omitted,  without  obscuring  the  sense. 

So  sulfas  love  just  kiugs,  or  so  they  should.  Dryden. 

That  is,  so  they  should  love  them. 

6.  Should  be;  ought  to  be  ;  a  proverbial  phrase, 
conveying  some  censure,  contempt, or  irony.  Things 
are  not  as  they  should  be. 

The  boys  think  tlj  ii  ninth-  r  nu  better  than  she  should  be. 

Addison. 

7.  "  We  think  it  strange  that  stones  should  fall 
from  the  aerial  regions."  In  this  use,  should  implies 
that  %tones  do  fall.  In  all  similar  phrases,  should 
implies  the  actual  existence  of  the  fact,  without  a 
condition  or  supposition. 

SHGUL'DER,  71.     [Sax.  sculdre,  sculdor,  sculder;  G. 
sehultcr  ;  D.  schouder  ;  Sw.  skuldra;  Dan.  slculder.] 

1.  The  joint  by  which  the  arm  of  a  human  being 
or  the  fore  leg  of  a  quadruped  is  connected  with  the 
body ;  or  i 
called  Sca 
from  the  basis  of  the  neck  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

2.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  an  animal  cut 
for  the  market ;  as,  a  shoiddrr  of  mutton. 

3.  Shoulders,  in  the  plural  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back. 

Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryden. 

4.  Figuratively,  support  ;  sustaining  power  ;  or 
that  which  elevates  and  sustains. 

build  my  seat.  Shak. 


5.  Among  artificer.*,  something  like  the  human 
shoulder  ;  a  horizontal  or  rectangular  projection  from 
the  body  of  a  thing.  Mozon. 

6.  In  fortijiration,  the  angle  of  a  bastion  included 
between  the  face  and  flank.  Brande. 

SHoUL'DER,  v.  t.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoul- 
der ;  to  push  with  violence. 

Around  her  nniiih.-rless  the  rabble  Rowed, 

Shoiil'lrrin"  e.ieli  ulh  r,  ceaviliiig  for  a  view.  Rome. 

As  they  the  (■aith  would  shoulder  feim  her  seat.  Spenser. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder ;  as,  to  shoulder  a 
basket. 

SHOUL'DER-BELT,  n.  [shoulder  and  belt.]  A  belt 
that  passes  across  tile  shoulder.  Dryden. 

SHoUL'DER-BLaDE,ti.  [shoulder  and  blade.)  The 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  or  blade-bone,  broad  and  tri- 
angular, covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs  ;  called 
by  anatomists  Scai-ui.a  and  Omoplata.  Eneyc, 

SH6UL'DER-€LAP-PER,  n.  [shoulder  and  clap.] 
One  that  claps  another  on  the  shoulder,  or  that 
uses  great  familiarity.     [Not  in  use.]  Slialc. 

SH5UL'DER-.ED,   pp.     Pushed   or   thrust  with  the 
shoulder. 
2.  Supported  on  the  shoulder. 

SHOUL'DER-ING,  ppr.     Pushing  with  the  shoulder. 
2.  Taluii"  upon  the  shoulder. 

SHoUL'DER-KNOT,  (shol'tler-not,)  v.  [shoulder  mi 
knot.]  An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon  or  lace  worn 
on  the  shoulder;  an  epaulet. 

SHoUL'DER-SIIOT-T.EN,  a.  [shoulder  and  shot.] 
Strained  in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse.  Shak. 

SHOUL'DER-SLIP,?!.  [shoulder  and  slip.]  Disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  humerus.  Swift. 

SHOUT,  v.  i.  [This  word  coincides  with  shoot,  W. 
ysgijthu,  to  jet,  to  spout.] 

To  utter  a  sudden  and  loud  outcry,  usually  in  joy, 
triumph,  or  exultation,  or  to  animate  soldiers  in  an 
onset. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 
When  ye  hear  the  sound  <>l  the   tnunp"t,  all  the  people  shall 
shout  with  a  great  shout. — Josh.  vi. 

SHOUT,  7i.  A  loud  burst  of  voice  or  voices  ;  a  vehe- 
ment and.sudden  outcry,  particularly  of  a  multitude 
of  men,  expressing  joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  ani- 
mated courage.  It  is  sometimes  intended  in  derision. 
Josh.  vi.    Ezra  iii. 

The  Rhodiaus,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs,  gave  a  great 
shout  in  derision.  Knolles. 

SHOUT,  v.  t.     To  treat  with  shouts  or  clamor.  Hall. 
SIIOUT'ED,  pp.     Treated  with  shouts. 
SilOUT'ER,  n.     One  that  shouts.  Dryden. 

SHOUT'ING,  ppr.    Uttering  a  sudden  and  loud  outcry 

in  jov  or  exultation. 
SHOUT'ING,  ii.     The  act  of  shouting  ;  a  loud  outcry 

expressive  of  joy  or  animation.    2  Sam.  vi. 
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SHOVE,  (shuv,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  icufan,  to  push  or  thrust ; 
scijfan,  to  suggest,  to  hint;  D.  sehuiven;  G.  schieben, 
schuppen  ;  Sw.  skuffa  -  Dan.  skuffer.  The  more  cor- 
rect orthography  would  be  Shuv  ] 

1.  To  push  ;  to  propel;  to  drive  along  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  strength  without  a  sudden  im- 
pulse ;  particularly,  to  push  a  body  by  sliding  or 
causing  it  to  move  along  the  surface  of  another  body, 
either  by  the  hand  or  by  an  instrument ;  as,  to  shove 
a  bottle  along  a  table ;  to  shove  a  table  along  the 
floor  ;  to  shove  a  boat  on  the  water. 

And  shove  av/ay  the  worthy  bidden  gueat.  Milton. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  siL  Dryden. 

2.  To  push  ;  to  press  against. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow-servants  to  get  near  his 

mistress.  Arbuthnol. 

To  shove  away ;  to  push  to  a  distance ;  to  thrust 
off. 

To  shove  by ;  to  push  away  ;  to  delay,  or  to  reject ; 
as,  to  shove  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause  ;'  or  to  shove  by 
justice.     [Not  elegant]  Shak. 

To  shove  off;  to  thrust  or  push  away. 
To  shove  down;  to  overthrow  by  pushing. 

Arbuthnot. 
SHOVE,  (shuv,)  v.  i.    To  push  or  drive  forward  ;  to 
urge  a  course.  Swift. 

2.  To  push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  or  with  a  pole  ; 
as,  he  shoved  from  shore.  Garth. 

To  shove  off;  to  move  from  shore  by  pushing  with 
poles  or  oars. 
SHOVE,  n.    The  act  of  pushing  or  pressing  against  by 

strength,  without  a  sudden  impulse.  Swift. 

SIIOV'£D,  (shuvd,)jj/>.     Pushed;  propelled. 
SHOVi'L,  (shuv'1,)  ii.     [Sax.  scojl;   G.  schaufel;   D. 
schoffel,  sch op  ;  Dan.  skuffe,  a  scoop  or  shovel;  from 
shoving.] 

An  instrument  consisting  of  abroad  scoop  or  blade, 
more  or  less  hollow,  with  a  handle  ;  used  for  throw- 
ing earth  or  other  loose  substances. 
SHOV.EL,  v.  t.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel ; 
as,  to  shovel  earth  inUi  a  iieap  or  into  a  cart,  or  out  of 
a  pit. 
2.  To  gather  m  ni'ai  quantities.  Derham. 

SHOV.EL-BOARD,  n.     A  board  on  which  they  play 

bv  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark.  Dryden. 

SHOV'-EL-A'D,  'shuv'ld,)  pp.     Thrown  with  a  shovel. 


and  terminal  expansion  of  tin;  bill.  Brande. 

SHOV.EL-ING,  ppr.    Throwing  with  a  shovel. 

SHoW,  (sho,)  v.  t.;prct.  Showed  ;  pp.  Shown  or 
Showed.  It  is  sometimes  written  Shew,  Shewed, 
Shewn.  [Sax.  sccawian;  D.  schouwen;  G.  schauen  ; 
Dan.  skucr.  This  word,  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  di- 
alects, signifies  merely  to  look,  see,  view,  behold. 
In  Saxon,  it  signifies  to  show,  look,  view,  explore, 
regard.  This  is  doubtless  a  contracted  word.  If  the 
radical  letter  lost  was  a  labial,  show  coincides  with 
the  Gr.  aKoireoj,  oKCTTriu.au  If  a  dental  has  been 
lost,  this  word  accords  with  the  Sw.  skada,  to  view 
or  behold.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view  of  others. 

Go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  To  afford  to  the  eye  or  to  notice ;  to  contain  in 
a  visible  form. 

Magnificence  ;   and  what  can  heaven  show  more?  Milton. 

3.  To  make  or  enable  to  see.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  or  enable  to  perceive.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  to  know  ;  to  cause  to  understand ;  to 
make  known  to  ;  to  teach  or  inform.     Job  x. 


>  you  in  proverbs, 


To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future 

6.  To  prove  ;  to  manifest. 

I'll  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

7.  To  inform  ;  to  teach  ;  with  of. 
The  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak 

but  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Fa 

8.  To  point  out,  as  a  guide. 

Thou  sh:\hshow  lb  in  the  way  in  which  I] 


9.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer ;  to  afford  ;    as,  to  show 
srey  o 
irove  I 
■  docui 
They  could  not  show  their  fathcr'i  house.— Ezra  ii. 

11.  To  disclose  ;  to  make  known. 

I  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion.  —  Job  xxxii. 

12.  To  discover  ;  to  explain  ;  as,  to  show  a  dream 
or  interpretation.     Dan.  ii. 

To  show  forth ;   to  manifest ;   to  publish  ;  to  pro- 


cla 


Pet. 


To  shoio  off;  to  exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  manner. 
To  show  up;  to  expose.     [ Colloquial.] 
SHOW,  v.  i.    To  appear ;  to  look  ;  to  be  in  appearance. 
Just  such  sho  shows  before  a  rising  storm.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  appearance  ;  to  become  or  suit  well  or 


ill. 


My  1 
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SHR 

SHOW,  ji.     Superficial  appearance  ;  not  reality. 
Mild  Heaven 
Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show.  Milton. 

2.  A  spectacle  ;  something  offered  to  view  for 
money.  Addison, 

3.  Ostentatious  display  or  parade. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.  Young. 

4.  Appearance  as  an  object  of  notice. 

The  city  ilself  makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in  the  world. 

Addison. 

5.  Public  appearance,  in  distinction  from  conceal- 
ment; as,  an  open  show. 

6.  Semblance  ;  likeness. 

Tu  show  plebeian  angel  militant.  Milton. 

7.  Speciousness  ;  plausibility. 

But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.  Dryden. 

8.  External  appearance. 

And  forced,  at  least  in  show,  to  prize  it  more.  Dryden. 

9.  Exhibition  to  view ;  as,  a  show  of  cattle,  or  cat- 
tle-show.  Jlgricu.lt.  Societies. 

10.  Pomp  ;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  ih,i.m,s,  feasts,  end  such  shows.  Bacon. 

11.  A  phantom  ;  as,  a  fairy-show.  Dryden. 

12.  Representative  action ;  as,  a  dumb  show. 

Addison. 

13.  External  appearance  ;  hypocritical  pretense. 

Who  devour  willows'  iious-s,  ,unl  for  a  show  make  long  prayers. 

Show  of  hands;  a  raising  of  hands,  as  a  vote  in  a 
public  meeting.  England. 

SHoW'-lSILL,  n.  A  broad  sheet  containing  an  ad- 
vertisement, in  large  letters,  of  books,  goods,  &c. 
placed  at  shop-doors,  windows,  Sec  Peck. 

SHO W'-BOX,  ii.  A  box  containing  some  object  of  cu- 
riosity, carried  round  as  a  show. 

-     [sho70  and  b 

Jews, 
d  of  exhibition  ;  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the 
priest  of  the  week  placed  before  the  Lord,  on  the 
golden  table  in  the  sanctuary.  They  were  made  of 
fine  flour  unleavened,  and  changed  every  Sabbath. 
The  loaves  were  twelve  in  number,  and  represented 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  to  be  eaten 
by  the  priests  only,  and  that  in  the  holy  place. 

Leviticus.     Kitto. 
SHOW'-CaSE,  ti.     A  case  or  box   in   shops,   with 
plates  or  glass  on  the  top  or  in  front,  within  which 
delicate  or  valuable  articles  are  placed  for  exhibi- 

SHfiW'ER,  n.    One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

SHOWER,  7t.  [Sax.  seur;  G.  schaucr,  a  shower,  hor- 
ror ;  schaucrn,  to  shower,  to  shiver,  shudder,  quake. 
au.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar.  -."tr,  to  be  rough,  to  shud- 
der.] 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail,  of  short  duration.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  like  fall  of  snow,  but  this  seldom  oc- 
curs. It  is  applied  to  a  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short 
continuance,  of  more  or  less  violence,  but  never  to  a 
storm  of  long  continuance. 

2.  A  fall  of  things  from  the  air  in  thick  succession ; 
as,  a  shower  of  darts  or  arrows  ;  a  shower  of  stones. 

Pope. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed  ;  liberal  distribu- 
tion ;  as,  a  great  shower  of  gifts.  Shale. 

SHOWER,  u.  t.  To  water  with  a  shower;  to  wet 
copiously  with  rain  ;  as,  to  shower  the  earth. 

Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  liberally  ;  to  distribute  or  scatter  in 
abundance. 

That  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends.  Addison. 

3.  To  wet  with  falling  watei,  as  in  the  shower- 
bath. 

SHOWER,  ?i.  i\     To  rain  in  showers. 

SHOWER-BATH,  n.  [shower  and  bath.]  Water 
showered  upon  a  person  by  some  contrivance  from 
above  ;  also,  a  contrivance  lor  effecting  this. 

SHOWER-ED,  pp.  Wet  with  a  shower  or  with  fall- 
ing water  ;  watered  abundantly  ;  bestowed  or  distrib- 
uted liberally. 

SHOWER-ING,  ppr.  Wetting  with  a  shower  or  with 
falling  water  ;  bestowing  or  distributing  liberally. 

SHOWER-LESS,  a.     Without  showers.     Armstrong. 

SHOW'ER-Y,  o.  Raining  in  showers;  abounding 
until  frequent  falls  of  rain. 

SHoWI-LY,  adv.  In  a  showy  manner ;  pompously  ; 
with  parade. 

SHoWI-NESS,  7i.  State  of  being  showy  ;  pompous- 
ness  ;  great  parade. 

SHOWING,  ppr.     Presenting  to  view  ;    exhibiting  ; 

SHOWING,  71.     A  presentation  to  view;  exhibition. 
SHoWISH,  a.     Splendid  ;  gaudy.     [Little  used.] 

Swift.. 
2.  Ostentatious. 
SHOWN,   pp.   of   Show.      Exhibited;    manifested; 

proved. 
SHOWY, a.    Splendid;  gay;  gaudy;  makinga great 
show  ;  fine.  AdtHsoiC 

2.  Ostentatious. 
SHRAG,  i).  U     To  lop.     [Not  in  use.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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SHRAG,  n.     A  twig  of  ;i  tree  cut  off.     [Not  in  use.] 

SHR  AG'GER,  n.  One  that  lops ;  one  that  trims  trees. 
[Not  in  use.] 

SHRANK,  pret.  of  Shrink,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

PHRAP,     )n.    A  place   baited   with   chaff  to  invite 

SHRAl'E,  (      birds.     [Nut  in  use.] 

SHRAP'NELL  SHELL,  n.    In  gunnery,  a  name  given 
to  shells  filled  with  a  quantity  of  musket  balls,  which, 
when  the  shell  explodes,  are  projected  still  further. 
Brands. 

SHRED,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shred.  [Sax.  scrcadan,  to 
cut  off;  Sw.  shrndilure,  a  tailor.] 

To  cut  into  small  pieces,  particularly  narrow  and 
long  pieces,  as  of  cloth  or  leathei.  It  differs  from 
Mince,  which  signifies  to  chop  into  pieces  fine  and 
short. 

SHRED,  n.  A  long,  narrow  piece  cut  off;  as,  shreds 
of  Cloth.  Bacon. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece  ;  as,  shreds  of  wit.    Swift. 

SIIRED'DING,  m>r.     Cutting  into  shreds. 

SHRED'DING,  n.  A  cutting  into  shreds  ;  that  which 
is  cut  off;  a  piece.  Hooker. 

SHRED'LESS,  a.     Having  no  shreds.  Byron. 

SHREW,  (shru,)  n.  [1  know  not  the  original  sense  of 
this  word.  If  it  signifies  a  brawler,  it  may  be  from 
D.  schreeuwen,  to  brawl,  G.  schreien,  Dan.  skriger. 
But  btsshrew,  in  Chaucer,  is  interpreted  to  curse.] 

1.  A  peevish,  brawling,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman.  It  appears  originally  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  males  as  well  as  females ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted U  the  latter. 

The  man  Nul  goi  a  shrew  for  his  wife,  and  there  could  be  no 
quiet  in  Ibe  house  with  her.  VEslrangc. 


Chaucer. 

SHREWD,  (shrude,)  a-t  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew ;  vexatious ;  troublesome ;  mischievous. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Sly  ;  cunning ;   arch ;  subtle  ;   artful ;  astute  ; 
as,  a  shravd  man. 

3.  Sagacious ;  of  nice  discernment ;  as,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men. 

4.  Proceeding  from  cunning  or  sagacity,  or  con- 
taining it;  as,  a  shrewd  saying  ;  a  shrewd  conjecture. 

5.  Painful ;  vexatious  ;  troublesome. 

Every  of  this  number 
Thai  hive  endured  shri.e.1  nights I  days  with  us.        Shak. 


Not 
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ToSi 


hut  lir  limy  . 


SHREWD'LY,  (shrude'le,)  adv.    Mischievously  ;  de- 
structively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Vexatiously  ;  used  of  slight  mischief. 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think  themselves 
shrewdly  hurt  by  being  cut  from  that  body  they  clmse  not 
to  be  of;     [Obs.]  South. 

Yet  seemed  she  wl  .0  wlnee,  through  shrewdly  pained. 

(OIis.l  Dryden. 

3.  Archly  ;  sagaciously  ;  with    good    guess ;    as,  I 
shrewdly  suspect ;    lit'  shrewdly  observed.       Locke. 

SHREWD'NESS,  n.     Sly  cunning;  archness. 

The  neighbors  round  admire  his  shrewdness.  Swift. 

2.  Sagaciousness  ;    sagacity  ;    the  quality  of  nice 
discernment. 

3.  Mischievousness ;  vexatiousness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
SHREWISH,  (shru'-,)  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew  ;  froward  ;  peevish  ;  petulantly  clamorous. 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keeD  not  hours.  Shak. 

SHREW'ISH-LY,  adv.    Peevishly  ,  clamorously ;  tur- 
bulently. 

He  speaks  very  shrcwishly.  Sliak. 

SHREW'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  qualities  of  a  shrew ; 
frowardness  ;  petulance  ;  turbulent  clamorousness. 
I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness.  Shak. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  screawa.] 

An  insectivorous  mammal  ri's.-mhling  a  mouse,  but 
belonging  to  the  genus  Sorex  ;  an  animal  that  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  feeding  on  the  larves  of  insects, 
&c.  It  is  a  harmless  animal. 
SHRIEK,  (shreek,)  v.  i.  [Dan.  skriger;  Sw.  skrika; 
G.  schreien ;  D.  schrcijen ;  the  two  latter  contracted  ; 
W.  ysgrecian,  from  ere;,  a  scream  or  shriek,  also 
rough,  rugged,  Eng.  to  creak,  whence  screech,  and 
vulgarly  screak;  hence  W.  ysgrec,  a  jay,  from  its 
scream  ;  creg,  hoars.',  crttgi,  hoarseness,  roughness, 
from  the  root  of  nigged,  ami  I.,  ruga,  wrinkled,  rugo, 
to  bray  ;  all  from  straining,  and  hence  breaking, 
bursting,  cracking  ;  allied  to  crack  and  crackle ;  It. 
sej-iechiolare.] 

To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  ;  to  scream ;  as  in  a 
sudden  fright,  in  horror  or  anguish. 

At  this  she  shrieked  aloud.  Dryden. 

SHRIEK,  n.    A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream,  such 

as  is  produced  by  sudden  terror  or  extreme  anguish. 

Slirieks,  clamors,  murmurs,  fill  th'  affrighted  town.     Dryden. 

Si+RIEK'ER,  n.     One  who  utters  a  shriek.   Crabbe. 

SHRIeK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Crying  out  with  a  shrill 


SHRIeK'ING,  n.     A  crying  out  with  a  shrill  voice. 
Bp.  Taylor. 
SHRIEV'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sheriff.      [Not  in 

SHRiEV'AL-TY,  n.  [from  sheriff.]  Sheriffalty  ;  the 
office  of  a  sheriff. 

It  was  ordained  by  28  Edward  I,  that  the  people  shall  have 
election  of  sheriff  in  every  shire,  where  the  shrievalty  is 
not  of  inheritance.  •  BUukslone. 

SHRIEVE,  n.     Sheriff.     [Not  in  use.] 

SHRIFT,  n.     [Sax.  scrift.] 

Confession  made  to  a  priest.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

SHRIG1IT,  for  Shrieked.  Chaucer. 

SHRIGHT,  n.     A  shriek.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 

SHRIKE,  n.*  [See  Shriek.]  The  butcher-bird;  a 
common  name  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lanius.  The  shrikes  breed  on  trees  and  seize  living 
prey.  Jardine. 

SHRILL,  a.  [W.  grill,  a  sharp  noise;  Arm.  scrilh,  a 
cricket,  L.  gryllus,  Fr.  grillon,,  Sp.  and  It.  grillo ;  It. 
strillurc,  to  scream.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  acute  ;  piercing  ;  as  sound  ;  as,  a  shrill 
voice  :  shrill  echoes.  Shak. 

2.  Uttering  an  acute  sound  ;  as,  the  cock's  shrill- 
eounding  throat ;  a  shrill  trumpet. 

Note.  —  As/trill  sound  may  be  tremulous  or  trill- 
ing; but  this  circumstance  is  not  essential  to  it,  al- 
though  it  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  trill. 
SHRILL,  t>.  i.    To  utter  an  acute,  piercing  sound. 

Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrilled  as  loutl  as  lark.         Spenser. 

SHRILL,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 

Spenser. 
SHRILL'NESS,  n.    Acuteness  of  sound  ;  sharpness 

or  fineness  of  voice.  Smith. 

SHRIL'LY,  adv.    Acutely,  as  sound;   with  a  sharp 

sound  or  voice.  More. 

SHRIMP,  v.  t.  [D.  krimpen  ;  Dan.  skrumpcr,  to  crum- 
ple, to  shrink  ;  G.  sehrumpfen  ;  W.  crom,  crwm,  bend- 
ing or  shrinking  in.] 

To  contract.     [Not  in  use.]  Echard. 

SHRIMP,  n.    [Supra.]     A  long-tailed,  decapod,  crus- 
taceous   animal,  allied  to  the   lobster.     It  has  long, 
slender  feelers,  claws  with  a  single,   hooked  fang, 
and  three  pair  of  legs.    There  are  numerous  species, 
some  of  which  are  esteemed  delicious  food. 
2.  A  little,  wrinkled  man  ;  a  dwarf;  in  contempt. 
Shak. 
SHRINE,  n.     [Sax.  serin  ;  G.  schrein  ;   Sw.  skrin  ;   L. 
scrinium;  It.  scrigno ;  Fr.  ecrin.     See  Skreen.] 

A  case  or  box  ;  particularly  applied  to  a  case  in 
which  sacred  tilings  an'  deposited.  Hence,  a  reliqua- 
ry, tomb,  or  altar.  We  hear  much  of  shrines  for 
relics. 

Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee.  Sliak. 

SHRINK,  rj.  i. !  pret.  and  pp.  Shrunk.  The  old  pret. 
Shrank,  and  pp.  Shrunken,  are  nearly  obsolete. 
[Sax.  scrincan.     If  71  is  not  radical,  the  root  is  rig  or 

1.  To  contrart  spontaneously  ;  to  draw  or  be  drawn 
into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass  by  an  inherent 
power;  as,  woolen  cloth  shrinks  in  hot  water;  a 
flaxen  or  hempen  line  shrinks  in  a  humid  atmos- 
phere.    Many  substances  shrink  by  drying. 

2.  To  shrivel ;  to  become  wrinkled  by  contraction  ; 
as  the  skin. 

3.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger;  to  de- 
cline action  from  fear.  A  brave  man  never  shrinks 
from  danger ;  a  good  man  does  not  shrink  from  duty. 

4.  To  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress.  My 
mind  shrinlcs  from  the  recital  of  our  woes. 

What  happier  natures  shiink  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  iuh  .hit  on  contends  is  right.  Pope. 

5.  To  express  fear,  horror,  or  pain  by  shrugging  or 
contracting  the  body.  Shak. 

SHRINK,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  contract ;  as,  to  shrink 
flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water. 
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SHRINK,  7i.      Contraction  ;   a  spontaneous  drawing 
into  less  compass  ;  corrugation.  Woodward. 

2.  Contraction  ;  a  withdrawing  from  fear  or  horror. 
Daniel. 
SHRINK' AGE,  n.    A  shrinking  or  contraction  into  a 
less  compass.     Make  an  allowance  for  the  shrinking 
of  grain  in  drying. 
SHRINK'ER,  7i.     One  that  shrinks;  one  that  with- 
draws from  danger. 
SHRINKING,  ppr.     Contracting;  drawing  together  ; 
withdrawing  from  danger;    declining   to  act    from 
fear  ;  causing  to  contract. 
SHRINK'ING,  7i.    A  contraction  or  spontaneous  draw- 
ing into  less  compass. 
•2.  The  act  of  thawing  back  through  fear. 
SHRINK'ING-LY,  adv.     Bv  shrinking. 
SHRIV'AL-TY.     See  Shrievalty. 
SHRIVE,  v.  t.      [Sax.  scrifan,  to  take  a  confession. 
But  the  sense  seems  to  be,  to  enjoin  or  impose  pen- 
ance, or  simply  to  enjoin.] 

To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of;  to  administer 
confession  ;  as  a  priest. 

Ho  thrives  this  woman.    [Oil.)  Shot. 


SHRIVEL,  (shriv'l,)  v.  i.    [from  the  root  of  rivet,  Sax. 

grriftcd.] 

To  contract;  to  draw  or  be  drawn  into  wrinkles  ; 

to  shrink   and  form  corrugations  ;  as,  a  leaf  shrivels 

in  the  hot  sun  ;  the  skin  shrivels  with  age. 
SIIRIV'£L,  v.  t.     To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  cause 

to  shrink  into  corrugations.    Ascorching  sun  shrivels 

the  blades  of  corn. 

And  shriveled  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay.  Dryden. 

SilRiWEL-El),  pp.  or  a.     Contracted  into  wrinkles. 
SHRIV'EL-ING,  ppr.     Contracting  into  wrinkles. 
SHRIV'ER,  7i.     [from  shrive.]    A  confessor.     [Obs.] 
Shak. 
SHRIVING,  71.     Shrift ;  confession  taken.     [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
SHROFF,  7i.     In  the  East  Indies,  a  banker. 
SHROUD,  7i.*  [Sax.  scrud,  clothing.] 

1.  A  shelter ;   a  cover ;   that  which  covers,  con- 
ceals, or  protects. 

Swaddled,  as  new  born,  in  sable  shrouds.  Sandys. 


2.  The  i 


>  of  the  dead  ;  a 
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*3.  Shroud  or  shrouds  of  a  ship  ;  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  bead  of  a  mast  to  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  support  the  masts,  and 
enable  them  to  carry  sail  ;  as,  the  main  shrouds  ; 
fore  shrouds;  iniz/.en  shrouds.  There  are  also  fut- 
tock  shrouds,  bowsprit  shrouds,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet.     Hebert. 
4.  A  branch  of  a  tree.     [Not  proper.]        Warton. 
SHROUD,  v.  U     To  cover;  to  shelter  from  danger  or 
annoyance. 

Under  your  beams  I  will  ine  safely  shroud.  Spenser. 

One  of  these    treses,  with  all   iu  young  ones,  may  ehroud  lour 

hundred  horsemen.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  dress  for  the  grave  ;  to  cover ;  as  a  dead 
body. 

The  ancient  EirV]iii.n  ni'iimnies  were  shrouded  in  several  folds 


3.  To  cover ;  to  conceal ;  to  hide ;  as,  to  be 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

Some  tempest  rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies, 
To  shroud  my  shame.  Dryden. 

4.  To  defend  ;  to  protect  by  hiding. 

-   So  Venus  from  prevailing-  G reeks  did  shroud 

The  hope  of  Rone',  and  saved  him  in  a  cloud.  Waller. 

5.  To"overwhelm  ;  as,  to  be  shrouded  in  despair. 

6.  To  lop  the  branches  of  a  tree.  [  Unusual  or  im- 
proper] Chambers. 

SHROUD,  7).  i.    To  take  shelter  or  harbor. 
If  vour  stray  attendants  he  yet  lodged 
Or  enrouo!  within  these  limits.  Milton. 

SHROUD'ED,    pp.      Dressed;    covered;    concealed; 
sheltered  ;  overwhelmed. 

SHROUD'ING,  ppr.    Dressing  ;  covering  ;  concealing  : 
sheltering  ;  overwhelming. 

SHROUD'Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

SHROVE,  v.  i.    To  join  in  the  festivities  of  Shrove- 
tide.    [Obs.]  Beaum. 

SIIRoVE'-TiDE,  ,7i.    [from  shrove, 

SHRoVE'-TuES-DAY,  (-tuz-de,)  (      pret.  of  shrive, 
to  take  a  confession.     See  Tide  and  Tuesday.] 

Confession-time;  confession-Tuesday;  the  Tiles- 
day  after  Quiiiquagcsiina  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  of  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  on  which  day,  all  th.'  people  of  England,  when 
Roman  Catholics,  were  obliged  to  confess  their  sins 
one  by  one  to  their  parish  priests;  alter  which  they 
dined  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  The  latter  practice 
still  continues.  The  bell  rung  on  this  day  is  vul- 
garly called  Pancake-Bell,  and  the  day  itself  Pan- 
cake-Tuesday. P.  Cyc.     Brando. 

SHRoV'LNG,  n.     The  festivity  of  Shrovc-lide. 

SHRUB,  n.     [Sax.  scrob,  G.  scroff,  rugged  ;  Ir.  sgra- 
bach,  rough.     See  Scrub.] 

A  low,  dwarf  tree  ;  a  woody  plant  of  a  size  less 
than  a  tree  ;  or,  more  strictly,  a  plant  with  several 
permanent  woudv  slims,  dividing  from  the  bottom, 
more  slender  ami  lower  than  in  trees;  a  plant  with 
several  woody  steins  from  the  same  root. 

Encyc.     Martyn. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  shrubs;   oaks  and  cherries  are 


SHRUB,  7t.     [Ar.  , 


tirfton,  drink,  and  from  the 


same  source,  sirup.  The  Arabic  verb  signifies  to 
drink,  to  imbibe,  whence  L.  sorbeo.  See  Sherbet 
and  Absorb.] 

A  liquor  composed  of  acid  and   sugar,  with  spirit 
to  preserve  it ;  tisualh  the  acid  of  It  mons.  . 
SHRUB,  v.  t.     To  clear  of  shrubs.  Anderson. 

SHRUB'BER-Y,  n.     Shrubs  in  general. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs. 
SHRIIB'BI-NESS,  ».    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

shrubby. 
SIIRUIS'BINO,  ppr.     Clearing  of  shrubs. 
SHRUB'BY,  a.     Full  of  shrubs  ;  as,  a  shrubby  plain. 
2.  Resembling  a  shrub  ;   as,   plants   shrubby   and 
curled.  Mortimer. 
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3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brush ;  as,  shrubby 
browse.  Philips. 

4.  A  shrubby  plant  is  perennial,  with  several 
wootlv  steins.  Martyn. 

SHRUli'LESS,  a.    Having  no  shrubs. 

SHRUFF,  n.     [G.  schroff,  rugged.] 

Dross  ;  recrement  of  metals.     [Not  in  use.]     Diet. 

SHRUG,  v.  t.  [This  word  is  probably  formed  from  the 
root  of  G.  riiken,  the  back,  D.  rug,  Sax.  hrie  or  hryg, 
the  back,  a  ridge,  W.  erug,  a  heap,  erwg,  a  crook, 
L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Eng.  rough.] 

To  draw  up  ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders. The  word  seems  to  be  limited  in  its  use  to  the 
shoulders,  and  to  denote  a  particular  motion  which 
raises  the  shoulders  and  rounds  the  back. 

SHRUG,  v.  i.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders,  as 
in  expressing  horror  or  dissatisfaction. 

They  grin,  they  shrug, 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  ll».y  >o  ucli,  [h.7  ling.  Sttnft. 

SHRUG,  n-.    A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders ;  a  motion 

usually  exposing  di.-likr  or  Might  contempt. 


The! 


Jlurlibras. 


uklcre,  noils  and  shrugs, 

SHRUG'GING,  ppr.     Drawing  up,  as  the  shoulders. 
SHRUNK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Shrink. 
SHRUNKEN,  pp.  of  Shrink.     [Nearly  obsolete.] 
SHUCK,  n.     A  shell  or  covering  ;  a  husk  or  pod. 

Halliwell. 
SHUD'DER,  v.  i.     [G.  sehaudern,  schutteln ;  D.  schud- 

den.    This  word  contains  the  same  elements  as  the 

L.  quatio.] 
To  quake  ;  to  tremble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror, 

or  aversion  ;  to  shiver. 

I  love  —  alas  1   I  shudder  at  the  name.  Smith. 

SHUD'DER,  n.    A  tremor;   a  shaking  with  fear  or 

horror.  Shak. 

SHUD'DER-ING,   ppr.  or  a.     Trembling  or  shaking 

with  fear  or  horror ;  quaking. 
SHUD'DER-ING,  n.     A  trembling  or  shaking  with 

fear  or  horror. 
SHUD'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  tremor. 
SHUF'FLE,  v.  t.     [D.  schoffclcn,   to  shove,  to  shovel, 

to  shuffle;  dim.  of  Shove.  See  Shove  and  Scuf- 
fle.] 

1.  Properly,  to  shove  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
push  from  one  to  another;  as,  to  shuffle  money  from 
hand  to  hand.  Locke. 

2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  shoving  ;  to  confuse  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder ;  e-peeiully,  to  change  file  relative 
positions  of  cards  in  the  pack. 

A  man  may  shuffle  cards  or  raule  dice  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  a  new  idea  in  his  mind.  Rambler. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 
It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers 

that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

To  shuffle  off;  to  push  off;  to  rid  one's  self  of. 
When  you  lay  blame  to  a  child,  he  will  attempt  to 
shuffle  it  off. 

To  shuffle  up  ;  to  throw  together  in  haste ;  to 
make  up  or  form  in  confusion  or  with  fraudulent  dis- 
order ;  as,  he  x'tiifflnl  op  a  peace.  Howell. 
SHUF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  change  the  relative  position  of 
cards  in  a  pack  by  little  shoves ;  as,  to  shuffle  and 
cut. 

2.  To  change  the  position  ;  to  shift  ground  ;  to 
prevaricate  ;  to  evade  fair  questions ;  to  practice 
shifts  to  elude  detection. 

Hiding  my  honor  in  my  necessity,  I  am  fain  to  shuffle.    Shalt. 

3.  To  struggle;  to  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait ;  as,  a  shuffling 
nag. 

5.  To  shove  the  feet ;  to  scrape  the  floor  in  dan- 
cing.    [  Vulgar.]  Shak. 

SHUF'FLE,  n.  A  shoving,  pushing,  or  jostling;  the 
act  of  mixing  and  throwing  into  confusion  by  change 

The  ungraded  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter.    Bsntley. 
2.  An  evasion  ;  a  trick;  an  artifice.     L'Estrange. 

SHUF'FLE-BOARD  ;  the  old  spelling  of  Shovel- 
Board. 

SHUF'FLE-eAP,  n.  A  play  performed  by  shaking 
money  in  a  hat  or  cap.  Arbulhnol. 

SHUF'FLED,  pp.     Moved  by  little  shoves  ;  mixed. 

SHUF'FLER,  n.  One  that  shuffles  or  prevaricates  ; 
one  that  plays  tricks  ;  one  that  shuffles  cards. 

SHUF'FLING,  ppr.     Moving  by  little  shoves  one  way 
and  the  other;  changing  the  places  of  cards;  pre- 
varicating ;  evading  ;  playing  tricks. 
2.  a.     Evasive  ;  as,  a  shuffling  excuse. 

SHUF'FLING,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confu- 
sion, or  of  changing  the  relative  position  of  things 
by  shoving  or  motion. 

2.  Trick  ;  artifice  ;  evasion. 

3.  An  irregular  gait. 

BHUF'FLING-LY,  adv.  With  shuffling;  with  an  ir- 
regular gait  or  pace.  Drvden. 

SHu'MAC,  n.     Sumach,  which  see.  McCulloch. 

SHUN,  v.  1. 1  [Sax.  scunian,  ascunian;  allied,  perhaps, 
to  D.  schunien,  to  slope.] 


SHY 

1.  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  clear  of;  not  to  fall  on  or 
come  in  contact  with  ;  as,  to  shun  rocks  and  shoals 
in  navigation.  In  shunning  Scylla,  take  care  to  avoid 
Charybdis. 

2.  To  avoid  ;  not  to  mix  or  associate  with  ;  as,  to 
shun  evil  company. 

3.  To  avoid  ;  not  to  practice  ;  as,  to  shun  vice. 

4.  To  avoid  ;  to  escape  ;  as,  to  shun  a  blow. 

5.  To  avoid  ;  to  decline  ;  to  neglect. 

I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  couDsel  of  God.  —  Acta 

SHUN'LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  avoided  ;  inevitable  ;  un- 
avoidable ;  as,  shunless  destiny.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

SHUN'NjKD,  (shnnd,)  pp.    Avoided. 

SHUN'NING,  ppr.  Avoiding;  keeping  clear  from  ; 
declining. 

SHUNT,  ?i.  [Contraction  of  shun  it.]  In  railways,  a 
turning  off  to  a  short  rail,  that  the  principal  rail  may 
be  left  free.     [England.]  Smart. 

SIIUItK.     See  Shark. 

SHUT,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shut.  [Sax.  stittan,  scyt- 
tan,  to  bolt  or  make  fast,  to  shut  in.  This  seems  to 
be  derived  from  or  connected  with  scyttel,  a  bolt  or 
bar,  a  scuttle,  scytta,  a  shooter,  an  archer,  seytan,  scco- 
tan,  scotiun,  to  shoot,  D.  schulten,  to  stop,  defend,  par- 
ry, pound,  confine,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  schut- 
ter,  a  shooter.  So  in  G.  schvtzen,  to  defend,  and 
schutie,  a  shooter  ;  Dan.  skyttcr,  to  defend  ;  skytte,  a 
shooter  ;  Sw.  skydda,  to  defend  ;  skytt,  a  marksman. 
The  sense  of  these  words  is  expressed  by  shoot,  and 

.   sense  of  a  b 
thrusting,  driving.] 

1.  To  close  so  as  to  hinder  ingress  or  egress ;  as 
to  shut  a  door  or  gate  ;  to  shut  the  eyes  or  the  mouth 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar  ;  to  forbid  entrance  into;  as 
to  shut  the  ports  of  a  kingdom  by  a  blockade. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open  1  Milton. 

3.  To  preclude  ;  to  exclude. 

But  shut  from  every  shore.  Dryden. 

4.  To  close,  as  the  fingers ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  shut 
the  hand. 

To  shut  in;  to  inclose  ;  to  confine. 

And  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  — Gen.  vii. 

2.  Spoken  of  points  of  land,  when  by  the  progress 
of  a  ship  one  point  is  brought  to  cover  or  intercept  the 
view  of  another.  It  is  then  said,  we  shut  in  such  a 
point,  we  shut  in  the  land  ;  or  one  point  shuts  in  an- 
other. 

To  shut  out;  to  preclude  from  entering;  to  deny 
admission  to;  to  exclude;  as,  to  shut  out  rain  by  a 
tight  roof.  An  interesting  subject  occupying  the 
mind,  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts. 

To  shut  up  ;  to  close ;  to  make  fast  the  entrances 
into  ;  as,  to  shut  up  a  house. 

2.  To  obstruct. 

Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the  passage.  Ralegh. 

3.  To  confine ;  to  imprison  ;  to  lock  or  fasten  in ; 
as,  to  shut  up  a  prisoner. 

4.  To  confine  by  legal  or  moral  restraint. 
,  shut  up  to  the 
Gal.  iii. 

5.  To  end  ;  to  terminate ;  to  conclude. 

When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  up,  the  slave  will  be  above  his 
master,  if  he  has  acted  better.  Collier. 

SHUT,  1. 1.    To  close  itself;  to  be  closed.    The  door 
shuts  of  itself ;  it  shuts  hard.    Certain  flowers  shut  at 
night,  and  open  in  the  day. 
SHUT,  pp.     Closed  ;  having  the  entrance  barred. 

2.  a.     Rid  ;  clear ;  free.  L'Estrange. 

SHUT,  n.  Close  ;  the  act  of  closing  ;  as,  the  shut  of  a 
door;  the  shut  of  evening.     [Little  used.]     Dryd 

2.  A  small  door  or  cover.    But  Shutter  is  more 
generally  used. 
SHUT'TER,  n.    A  person  that  shuts  orcloses. 

2.  A  close  cover  for  a  window  or  other  aperture. 
SHUT'TING,  ppr.      Closing  ;    prohibiting  entrance 

confining. 
SHUT'TLE,  n.  [from  the  root  of  shoot :  Ice.  skutul] 
An  instrument  used  by  weavers  for  passing  o 
shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof  in  weaving  from  oni 
side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of 
the  warp. 

Ihut'tlIcork;!"-   [«*«"*  «>a«*J 

A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  used  to  be  struck  by  a 
battledore  in  play  ;  also,  the  play. 
SH5,  «.t[G.  schcu,  shy  ;  shruchen, to  scare,and  scheuen, 
to  shun  ;  D.  schuw,  shy  ;  schuwen,  to  shun  ;  Sw.  skygg, 
shy,  and  sky,  to  shun  ;  Dan.  sky,  shy,  and  skyer,  to 
shun,  to  eschew.  In  Sp.  esquivo  is  shy,  and  esquivar, 
to  shun  ;  It.  schifo,  shy,  and  schifare,  to  shun.  The 
two  last-mentioned  languages  have  a  labial  for  the 
last  radical  ;  but  possibly  the  words  may  be  of  the 
same  family.  The  G.  schcuchen,  to  scare,  is  our  shoo, 
a  word  used  for  scaring  away  fowls.] 

1.  Fearful  of  near  approach  :  keeping  at  a  distance 
through  caution  or  timidity  ;  shunning  approach  ;  as, 
a  shy  bird. 

She  is  represented  In  a  thy,  retiring  posture.  Addison. 
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2.  Reserved  ;  not  familiar ;  coy  ;  avoiding  freedom 

What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend  1  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Cautious ;  wary ;  careful  to  avoid  committing 
one's  self  or  adopting  measures. 

1  am  very  shy  of  using  corrosive  liquors  in  the  preparation  o( 
medicines.  Boyle. 

4.  Suspicious ;  jealous. 

Princes  are,  by  v.isilu.n  ef  :-'.e  ■,  somewhat  shy  of  lheir  successors. 
Wolton. 
SHY,  v.  i.    To  start  suddenly  aside,  as  a  horse. 

Hallixoell. 
SHY,  n.     In  horsemanship,  the  starting  suddenly  aside 

of  a  horse.  Farm.  Eucyc. 

SHYLY,  adv.     In  a  shy  or  timid  manner ;  not  famil- 
iarly ;  with  reserve. 
SHY'NESS,  ?i.t  Fear  of  near  approach  or  of  familiar- 
ity ;  reserve ;  coyness. 
SI  ;  the  seventh  note  in  the  musical  scale,  do  or  ut  be- 
ing the  first.     It  was  added  to  Guido's  scale  by  Le 
Maire,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Brande. 
SI-AL'O-GOGUE,  (si-al'o-gog,)  n.    [Gr.  aiaXov,  sali- 
va, and  ayoiyoi,  leading.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 


by  annexing  the  Greek  to,  country,  from  the  Celtic, 
to  siver,  north.] 

Pertaining  to  Siberia,  a  name  given  to  a  great  and 
indefinite  extent  of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia ;  as, 
a  Siberian  winter. 

SIB'ER-ITE,  n.     Red  tourmaline.  Ure. 

SIB'I-LANT,  a.  [L.  sibilo,  to  hiss,  Fr.  siffler;  Russ. 
soplyn,  sopyu,  id.] 

Hissing;  making  a  hissing  sound.  S  and  z  are 
called  sibilant  letters. 

SIB'I-LANT,  71.  A  letter  that  is  uttered  with  a  hissing 
of  the  voice  ;  as  s  and  z. 

SIB-I-LA'TION,  n.     A  hissing  sound.  Bacon. 

SIB'YL,  n.  [from  the  L.]  In  pagan  antiquity,  the 
sibyls  were  certain  women  said  to  be  endowed  with 
a  prophetic  spirit.  Their  number  is  variously  stated  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Varro,  who  states  them  to  have 
been  ten,  is  generally  adopted.  They  resided  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  they  wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  called  sibylline  rcrscs,  or  sibylline 
oracles.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a  gipsy,  or  for- 
tune-teller. Lempnere. 

SIB'YL-LINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sibyls;  uttered, 
written,  or  composed  by  sibyls  ;  like  the  productions 
of  sibyls. 

SIB'YL-LINE  BOOKS,  n.  pi.  Books  or  documents  of 
prophecies  in  verse,  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  a  sibyl.  Brande. 

S/«  TRJlN'SIT  OLO'RI-A  MUN'DI,  [L.]  Thus 
passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world. 

SICA-MORE,  n.  More  usually  written  Sycamore, 
which  see. 

SIC'CATE,  v.  t.     To  dry.     [Not  in  use.] 

SIC-CA'TION,  71.    The  act  or  process  of  drying.  [Not 

Sie'CA-TIVE,  a.  [from  L.  siceo,  to  dry,  Fr.  sechcr,  It. 
seccare,  Sp.  secar,  W.  syf «.] 

Drying  ;  causing  to  dry.  Encyc. 

SIC'CA-TIVE,  n.    That  which  promotes  the  process 

of  drying. 
SIC-CIF'IC,  (sik-sif 'ik,)  a.     Causing  dryness. 
SIC'CI-TY,  (sik'se-te,)  n.     [L.  siccitas.] 

Dryness;  aridity;  destitution  of  moisture  ;  as,  the 
sicciiy  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  air.  Brown. 

SICE,  (size,)  71.     [Fr.  six.] 

The  number  six  at  dice. 
SICH,  for  Such.     [See  Such.]  Chaucer. 

SIC-IL-I-A'NO  ;  in  musk,  a  composition  in  measures 
of  6-4  or  6-8,  to  be  performed  in  a  slow  and  graceful 


SIC-IL'IAN  VES'PERS.  n.  pi.     In  history,  the  nam' 

of  the  great  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  in  thi. 

year  1282,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Tuesday.  Brande 
SICK,  o.     [Sax.  seoc;    U.   liek ;  Sw.  sink;   Ice.  syke. 

Q.U.  Gr.  uikxos,  squeamish,  loathing.] 
1.  Affected  with   nausea;    inclined  to  vomit;  as, 

sick  at  the  stomach.     [  This  is  probably  the  primary 


as,  to  be  sick  of  flattery ;  to  be  sick  afa  country  life. 

He  was  not  so  sick  o/bis  master  as  o/his  work.     L'Estrange. 

3.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  not  in 
health  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to  be  sick  o/a  fever.  [In 
England,  ill  is  now  more  commonly  used  when  dis- 
ease is  spoken  of,  and  sick,  when  nausea  or  disgust 
is  intended.  —  Ed.] 

4.  Corrupted.     [Not  in  use,  nor  proper.]       Shale. 

5.  The  sick ;  the  person  or  persons  affected  with 
disease.     The  sick  are  healed. 

SICK,   o.   u     To   make  sick.      [Not  in  use.,      [See 

S.CKEN.] 

SICK'-BERTH,  n.    In  a  ship  of  war,  an  apartment  lor 
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SICK'-BRA[N-.ED,  a.     Disunited  in  tlie  brain. 
SICK'£N,  (sik'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  sick  ;  to  disease. 
Raise  ihis  to  strength,  anil  sicken  that  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  make  squeamish.     It  sickens  the  stomach. 

3.  To  disgust.  It  sickens  one  to  hear  the  fawning 
sycophant. 

4.  To  impair.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
B1CK'£N,  v.  i.    To  become  sick  ;  to  fall  into  disease. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that  attended, 
sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Bacon. 

2  To  be  satiated  ;  to  be  filled  to  disgust.     Shak. 

3  To  become  disgusting  or  tedious. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  be  disgusted  ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or 
abhorrence.  He  sickened  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
human  misery. 

5.  To  become  weak ;  to  decay ;  to  languish. 
Plants  often  sicken  and  die. 

All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink.  Pope. 

SICK' EN-ED,  (sik'nd,)  pp.    Made  sick. 
SICK7.EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Becoming  sick  ;   making 
sick. 
2.  Disgusting. 
SICK'EK,  a.    [L.  securus;  Dan.  sikkcr;  G.  sicker;  D. 
icker.] 
Sure  ;  certain  ;  firm.     [Ohs.]  Spenser. 

SICK'ER,arfw.     Surely  ;  certainly.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 
SICK'ER-LY,  adv.     Surely.     [Obs.] 
SICK'ER-NESS,  7t.     Security.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SICK'ISH,  a.  [from  sick.]  Somewhat  sick  or  dis- 
eased. HakewilU 

2.  Exciting    disgust ;    nauseating ;    as,   a   sickish 
taste. 
SICK'ISI-I-LY,  adv.     In  a  sickish  manner. 
SICK'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  exciting  disgust. 
SICIC'LE,  (sik'l,)  n*    [Sax.  sicel,  sicol;  G.  sicliel ;  D. 
tikkel;  Gr.  $aiK\n,  $ayic\ov;  L.  sicnla,  from  the  root 
of  seco,  to  cut.] 

A  reaping-hook  ;  a  hooked  instrument  with  teeth  ; 
used  for  cutting  grain. 

Thou  shall  not  move  a  sickle  to  thy  neighbor's  standing  corn.  — 
Deul.  xxiii. 
SICK'LED,  a.    Furnished  with  a  sickle.     Tlwmson. 
SICK'LE-MAN,  )  n.     One  that  uses  a  sickle  ;  a  reap- 
SICK'LER,  j      er.     [Not  used  in  New  England.] 

Shak. 
SICK'LE-SHaP-ED,  (sik'l-shipt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a 

sickle. 
SICK'LE-WORT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla. 
SICK'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  sickly.]     The  state  of  being 
sickly  ;   the  state  of  being  habitually  diseased  ;  ap- 
plied in  persons. 

2.  The  state  of  producing  sickness  extensively; 
as,  the  sickliness  of  a  season. 

3.  The  disposition  to  generate  disease  extensively  ; 
as,  the  sickliness  of  a  climate. 

SICK'-LIST,  n.  A  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
sick. 

SICK'LY,  a.  Not  healthy;  somewhat  affected  with 
disease;  or  habitually  indisposed;  as,  a  sickly  per- 
son, or  a  sickly  constitution  ;  a  sickly  plant. 

2.  Producing  disease  extensively;  marked  with 
sickness  ;  as,  a  sickly  time  ;  a  sickly  autumn. 

3.  Tending  to  product- disease  j  as,  a  sickly  climate. 

4.  Faint ;  weak  ;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day.  Dryden. 

SICK'LY,  v.  U    To  make  diseased.    [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
SICK'NESS,  n.t  [G.  sucht.] 

1.  Nausea;  squeamishness ;  as,  sickness  of  the 
stomach. 

2.  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king.  Shak. 

3.  Disease ;  malady ;  a  morbid  state  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  which  the  organs  do  not 
perfectly  perform  their  natural  functions. 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms  ; 

Pope. 
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[In  England,  present  usage  inclines  to  illness  as 
the  word  for  expressing  disease,  confining  sickness 
chiefly  to  nausea  ami  disgust.  —  Ed.] 
SIDE,  n.  [Sax.  sid,  side,  sidn,  a  side,  also  wide,  like 
L.  latus;  D.  njde,  side,  flank,  page;  zid,  far;  G. 
seite  ,-  Sw.  sida ;  Dan.  side,  a  side  ;  sid  or  slid,  long, 
trailing  ;  sidst,  last ;  Scot,  side,  long.  These  words 
indicate  the  radical  sense  to  be,  to  extend,  dilate,  or 
draw  out.] 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  end,  which  is  of  less  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  a  point ;  as,  the  side  of  a  plank  ; 
the  side  of  a.chest ;  the  side  of  a  house  or  of  a  ship. 
One  side  of  a  lens  may  be  concave,  the  other  convex. 

e.-'r  i     ili-tinem-hed   Imiiii  ch'c;  as,  the  side  of  a 
knife  or  sword. 

2.  Margin;  edge;  verge;  border;  the  exterior 
line  of  any  thing,  consult  ted  in  length  ;  as,  the  side 
of  a  tract  of  land  or  a  field,  as  distinct  from  the  end. 
Hence  we  say,  the  side  of  a  river  ;  the  side  of  a  road  ; 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  American  continent. 
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3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  back  and 
the  face  and  belly;  the  part  on  which  the  ribs  are 
situated  ;  as,  the  right  side ;  the  left  side.  This,  in 
quadrupeds,  is  usually  the  broadest  part. 

4.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  the 
slope,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill  or  mountain  ; 
as,  the  side  of  Mount  Etna. 

5.  One  part  of  a  thing,  or  its  superficies ;  as,  the 
side  of  a  ball  or  sphere. 

6.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its  direction 
or  point  of  compass  ;  as,  to  whichever  side  we  direct 
our  view  ;  we  see  difficulties  on  every  side. 

7.  Party;  faction  ;  sect ;  any  man  or  body  of  men 
considered  as  in  opposition  to  another.  One  man 
enlists  on  the  side  of  the  tories  ;  another  on  the  side 
of  the  whigs.  Some  persons  change  sides  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  and  office,  and  sink  themselves  in 
public  estimation. 

And  Bets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth.  Pope. 

8.  Interest ;  favor. 


The  Lord  i 
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9.  Any  part  being  in  opposition  or  contradistinc- 
tion to  another  ;  used  of  persons  or  propositions.  In 
that  battle,  the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides. 
Passion  invites  on  one  side ;  reason  restrains  on  the 
other. 

Open  justice  bends  on  either  side.  Dryden. 

10.  Branch  of  a  family  ;  separate  line  of  descent ; 
as,  by  the  father's  side,  he  is  descended  from  a  noble 
family  ;  by  the  mother's  side,  his  birth  is  respectable. 

11.  Quarter;  region;  part;  as,  from  one  side  of 
heaven  to  the  other. 

To  take  sides;  to  embrace  the  opinions  or  attach 
one's  self  to  the  interest  of  a  party  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  another. 

To  choose  sides  ;  to  select  parties  for  competition  in 
exercises  of  any  kind. 
SIDE,  a.     Lateral ;    as,  a  side  post ;    but   perhaps   it 
would  be  better  to  consider  the  word  as  compound. 

2.  Being  on  the  side,  or  toward  the  side  ;  oblique ; 
indirect. 

The  law  hath  no  side  n-*|i  ct  to  th.-ir  p-rsnns.  Hooker. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped.  Dryden, 

So  we  say,  a  side  view,  a  side  blow. 

Bcntley.     Pope. 

3.  Long  ;  large  ;  extensive.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
SIDE,  v.  i.     To  lean  on  one  side.  [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  embrace  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  engage 
in  its  interest,  when  opposed  to  another  party  ;  as, 
to  side  with  the  ministerial  party. 

All  side  in  parties  and  begin  the  attack.  Pope. 

SIDE,  v.  t.    To  stand  at  the  side  of.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  pair.     [JVot  in  use.]         Clarendon. 

SIDE'BfjARD,  n.  [side  and  board.]  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture or  cabinet  work,  consisting  of  a  table  or  box 
with  drawers  or  cells,  placed  at  the  side  of  a  room 
or  in  a  recess,  and  used  tu  hold  dining  utensils,  &c. 

SIDE'-BOX,  n.  [side  and  box.]  A  box  or  inclosed 
seat  on  the  side  of  a  theater,  distinct  from  the  seats 
in  the  pit. 

SIDE'-eUT,  n.  A  canal  blanching  out  from  the  main 
one.  America. 

SID'ED,  a.  Having  a  side  ;  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
_one-.s-i,/f(Z,  m;u\y-sided,  &C. 

SlDE'-FLY,  n.     An  insect.  Derham. 

SIDE'LING,  adv.     [from  sidle ;  D.  njdclings.] 

1.  Sidewise  ;  with  the  side  foremost ;  as,  to  go 
sideling  through  a  crowd. 

2.  Sloping. 

SIDE'LONG,  a.     [side  and  long.]     Lateral ;  oblique  ; 
not  directly  in  front ;  as,  a  sidelong  glance.     Dryden. 
SIDE'LONG,  ado.  Laterally  ;  obliquely  ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  side.  Milton. 
2.  On  the  side  ;  as,  to  lay  a  thing  sidelong.  Evelyn. 
SID'ER,  n.     One  that  takes  a  side  or  joins  a  party. 

2.  Cider.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SID'ER-A-TED,  a.     [L.  sideratus.] 

Blasted  ;  planet-struck.  Brown. 

SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  [L.  sidcratio ;  sidcro,  to  blast, 
from  sidus,  a  star.] 

A  blasting  or  blast  in  plants  ;  a  sudden  deprivation 
of  sense;  an  apoplexy;  a  slight  erysipelas.  [JVot 
used.]  Ray.     Cote. 

A  sphacelus,  or  a  species  of  erysipelas,  vulgarly 
rnllc.i  a  Blast.  Parr. 

S1I?ERRAl1L'  i  "■    tL-  sidenSs'  from  sidus,  a  star.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  star  or  stars  ;  astral ;  as,  sidereal 
light. 

2.  Containing  stars  ;  starry  ;  as,  sidereal  regions. 
Sidereal  day;  in  astronomy,  the  period  in  which  a 

star  apparently  completes  a  revolution  in  the  heav- 
ens, being  the  exact  period  in  which  the  earth  re- 
volves on  its  axis. 

Sidereal  year;  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes 
one  revolution  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  stars, 
or  the  apparent  period  in  which  the  sun  completes 
one  revolution  round  the  earth.  Olmsted. 

SID'ER-ITE,  n.  [L.  sidiritis;  Gr.  id,,  from  oiiypoc, 
iron.] 


SIE 

1.  The  lodestone  ;  also,  iron-wort,  a  plant  ;  also, 
the  common  ground  pine,  (Teucriiiin  chama-piiys, 
Linn.)  Coze.     Encyc.     Parr. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  phosphate  of  iron. 

Lavoisier.     Fourcroy. 

SID-ER-O-CAL'CITE,  n.  Brown  spar,  composed  of 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  lime  or  magnesia,    lire. 

SID-ER-O-CLEP'TE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  soft  and  translucid,  occurring  in  reniform 
or  botryoidal  masses,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
olivine  or  chrysolite.  StRLganre. 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH'IC,         \  a.    [See  Siderography! 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  \  Pertaining  to  siderog- 
raphy, or  performed  by  engraved  plates  of  steel;  as, 
sttlcrofsranluc  art  ;  sidcn}<rra/ihtc  impressions. 

SID-ER-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  engraves  steel 
plates,  or  performs  work  bv  means  of  such  plates. 

SID-ER-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ciinpoc,  steel,  or  iron, 
and  ;  pmpio,  to  engrave.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel,  by  means 
of  which,  impressions  may  be  iransfeired  from  a 
steel  plato  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling  press  of  a 
particular  construction.  Perkins. 

SID'ER-O-SOOPE,  n.  [Gr.  o-idr,po,c,  iron,  and  cmixzo), 
to  view  or  explore.] 

An  instrument  lately  invented  in  France,  for  de- 
tecting small  quantities  of  iron  in  any  substance, 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal.      Ferussac^s  Bui.  1827. 

SIDE'-SAD-DLE,  (-sad'dl,)  n.  [side  and  saddle.]  A 
saddle  for  a  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

SIDE'-SAD-DLE-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  species  of  Sar- 
racenia,  or  Sarrazinia,  an  aquatic  plant,  so  called  be- 
cause the  stigma  of  the  flower  resembles  a  woman's 
pillion.  Loudon. 

SIDES'MAN,  7i.     [side  and  man.]    An  assistant  to  the 
churchwarden. 
2.  A  party  man.  .        Jililton. 

SIDE'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  placed  either  against  the 
wall  or  aside  from  the  principal  table. 

SIDE'TaK-ING,  7t.  A  taking  sides,  or  engaging  in  a 
party.    _  "        Hall. 

SIDE' VVa YS,  )  adv.     [side   and   way;    but  sidewise  is 

SIPE'WlSE,    j      the  proper  combination.] 

1.  Toward  one  side  ;  inclining  ;  as,  to  hold  the 
head  sidewise. 

2.  Laterally ;  on  one  side  ;  as,  the  refraction  of 
light  sidewise.  Newton. 

SID'IXG,  ppr.    Joining  one's  side  or  party. 

SiD'ING,  n.     The  attaching  of  one's  self  to  a  party. 
2.  The  turn-out  of 

SI'DLE,  v.  i.     To  go 
sidle  through  a  crowd. 
_2.  To  lie  on  the  side.  Swift. 

SIEGE,  (seej,)  n.  [Fr.  siige,  a  seat,  a  siege,  the  see  of 
a  bishop;  Norm,  sage,  a  seat;  It.  seggia,  seggio; 
Arm.  sich,  sicha,  sich' enn.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
6et,  to  fall,  or  to  throw  down  ;  Sax.  sigan,  to  fall, 
set,  or  rush  down.  These  words  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  sink,  and  with  the  root  of  seal,  L.  sigil- 

1.  The  setting  of  an  army  around  or  before  a  for- 
tified place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  garri- 
son to  surrender ;  or  the  surrounding  or  investing  of 
a  place  by  an  army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages 
and  advanced  works,  which  cover  the  besiegers  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  A  siege  differs  from  a  blockade, 
as  in  a  siege  the  investing  army  approaches  the  for- 
tified place  to  attack  and  reduce  it  by  force  ;  but  in  a 
blockade,  the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waits  till  famine 
compels  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavor  to  gain  possession. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

3.  Seat  ;  throne.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

4.  Rank  ;  place  ;  class.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

5.  Stool.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 
SIEGE,  v.  t.     To  besiege.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 
SI'EN-ITE,   )  n.     A   compound    granular  rock   com- 
SY'EN-ITE,  J    posed  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feld- 
spar, of  a  grayish  color  ;  so  called  because   there  are 
many  ancient  monuments,  consisting  of  this  rock, 
brought  from  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt.     It  differs  from 
granite  only   in   containing    hornblende    instead    of 
mica.     [As  this  word  is  from  *>■»<-,  the  proper  spell- 
ing is  Stenite.]                                   Lunicr.     Dana, 

SI-EN-IT'IC,   )  a.      Containing  syenite;    having    the 

SS-EN-IT'IC,  j      character  of  syenite.  Humble. 

SI-ER'RA,  7i.  [Sp.]  A  word  meaning  saw,  intro- 
duced into  geography  by  the  Spaniards,  to  designate 
a  ridge  of  mountains  and  craggv  rocks. 

SI-ES'TA,  7i.  [Sp.]  A  short  sleep  taken  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 

SIE'DR,  (se'ur,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  title  of  respect  used  by 
the  French. 

SIEVE,  (siv,)  n.  [Sax.  stfe,  syfe;  G.  sieb ;  D.  itef, 
lift;  the  sifter.     See  Sift.] 

A  utensil  for  separating  flour  from  bran,  or  the 
fine  part  of  t 


line  sithsta 


from 


the  coarse,  by  the  hand  ;  as,  a  fine  sieve  ;  a  coarse 
sieve.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  with  a  bottom  of  hair, 
canvas,  wire,  &c,  and  performs  in  the  family  the 
service  of  a  bolter  in  a  mill. 


TONE,  BJ.'LL,  t!NITE.-AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.-€  as  K  ;   Q  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CII  as  SH  ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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SIFT,  v.  t.     [Pax.  siftan  ;  G.  sicben  ;  D.  ziften.] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve,  as  the  fine  part  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  coarse  ;  as,  to  sift  meal ;  to  sift  pow- 
der ;  to  sift  sand  or  lime. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  part.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  minutely  or  critically;  to  scruti- 
nize. Let  the  principles  of  the  party  be  thoroughly 
sifted. 

We  have  sifted  your  objections.  Hooker. 

SIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Separated    by  a  sieve  ;  purified 

from  the  coarser  parts  ;  critically  examined. 
gIFT'ER,  n.      One  that  sifts;   that   which  sifts;   a 

SIFT'ING,  ppr.  Separating  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
part  by  a  sieve  ;  critically  examining. 

BIG,  a 'Savon  word  signifying  victory,  is  used  in 
names,  as  in  Sigbert,  bright  victory.  It  answers  to 
the  Greek  vik  in  Nicander,  and  the  L.  vie   in  Victo- 

STGH,  (si,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  sican,  to  sigh  ;  D.  zugt,  a  sigh  ; 
zugten,  to  sigh  ;  Dun.  sitkkrr  :  Sw.  sueka  ;  allied  per- 
haps to  suck',  a  drawing  in  of  tile  breath.] 

To  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and 
immediately  expel  it ;  to  suffer  a  deep  single  respira- 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  —  Mark  viii. 

SIGH,  (si,)  v.  t.     To  lament ;  to  mourn. 


Po  express  by  sighs. 

The  gentle  swain  —  sighs  I 


r  grief. 


SIGH,  n.  A  simile  deep  respiration;  a  long  breath; 
the  inhaling  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual, 
and  the  sudden  emission  of  it.  This  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  dilate  the  lungs  and  give  vigor  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  languid  from  grief,  depression  of  spirits, 
weakness,  or  want  of  exercise.  Hence  sighs  are 
indications  of  grief  or  debility. 

SIGH'ER,  (sl'er,)  n.     One  that  sighs. 

SIGH'ING,  ppr.  Suffering  a  deep  respiration  ;  taking 
a  long  breath. 

SIGH'ING,  ii.  The  act  of  suffering  a  deep  respiration, 
or  taking  a  long  breath. 

STGH'ING-LY,  ado.     With  sighing. 

SIGHT,  (site,)  ?i.  [Sax.  gesiht,  with  a  prefix;  D. 
gezigt ;  G.  sicht  ;  Dan.  sigt ;  Sw.  sickt,  from  the  root 


of  sre.] 
I.  The 


he  act  of  seeing  ;  [perception  of  objects  by  the 
eye  ;  view  ;  as,  to  gain  sight  of  land  ;  to  have  a 
sight  of  a  landscape  ;  to  lose  sight  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  —  Acts  i. 

2.  The  faculty  of  vision,  or  of  perceiving  objects 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  moles  linve  ,m'4(.  Milton  lost  his 
sight.  The  sight  usually  fails  at  or  before  fifty  years 
of  age. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  1  most  complain.  Milton. 

3.  Open  view;  the  state  of  admitting  unobstructed 
vision  ;  a  being  within  the  limits  of  vision.  The 
harbor  is  in  sight  of  the  town.  The  shore  of  Long 
Island  is  in  sight  of  New  Haven.  The  White  Moun- 
tain is  in  plain  sight  at  Portland,  in  Maine  ;  a  moun- 
tain is  or  is  not  wiihin  sight;  an  engagement  at  sea 
is  within  sight  of  land. 

4.  Notice  from  seeing  ;  knowledge  ;  as,  a  letter  in- 
tended for  the  sight,  of  one  person  only. 

5.  Eye  ;  the  instrument  of  seeing. 

Prom  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight.  Dryden. 

6.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to 
be  seen  ;  as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant. 

7.  That  which  is  beheld  ;  a  spectacle  ;  a  show; 
particularly, something  novel  and  remarkable;  some- 
thing wonderful. 

They 


.  signl 


fe.ni   h'-,(ven. 


8.  A  small  piece  of  metal  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  i 
musket,  &c,  to  aid  the  eye  in  taking  aim. 

Campb.  Mil.  Diet. 
To  take  sight. ;  to  take  aim;  to  look  for  the  pur 


seeing  in  a  particular  manner;  as,  lung-sighted,  see- 
ing at  a  great  distance  ;  short-sighted,  able  to  see  only 
at  a  small  distanee  ,  //iih-i,  sighted,  readily  seeing,  dis- 
cerning, or  understanding;  sharp-sighted,  having  a 
keen  eve  or  acute  discernment. 

SIGHT'  FUL-NESS,  n.     Clearness  of  sight.     [Not  in 
use.]  Sidney. 

SIGHT'LESS,  (site'less,)  a.     Wanting  sight;  blind. 
Of  all  who  blindly  o<t  p,  or  sightless  soar.  Pope. 

2.  Offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the  eye  ;  as,  sightless 
'stains.     [Nut  well  authorized.]  Shale. 

STGHT'LESS-LY,  ado.     In  a  sightless  manner. 

SIGHT'LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  sight. 

SIGHT'LI-NESS,    n.      Comeliness  ;    an    appearance 
pleasing  to  the  sight. 
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SIGHT'LY,  (slte'le,)  a.     Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  striking 
to  the  view. 

Many  brave,  sightly  homes.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Open  to  the  view  ;  that  may  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance.    We  say,  a  house  stands  in  a  sightly  place. 
SIGHTS'MAN,  n.     Arr.oi'g  musicians,  one  who  reads 

music  readily  at  first  sight.  Busby. 

SIG'IL,  (sij'il,)  n.     [L.  sigillum.] 

A  seal  ;  signature.  Dryden. 

SIG-rL-LA'RI-A,  n.    A  name  given  to  certain  large 

plants  found  in  the  coal  formation.        Brongniart. 
SI-GIL'LA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  sigillatif;  L.  sigillum.] 
Fit  to  seal ;  belonging  to  a  seal ;  composed  of  wax. 
Cotgrave. 
SIG'MA,  n.     The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  E,  s,  (Eng- 
lish S.)     The  Greeks  originally  used  for  this  letter 
the  form  of  the  English  C,  and  the  Romans  adopted 
this  form   for  their  tables.     The    most  honorable 
places  at  the  table  were  the  extremities.     Elmes. 
SIG-MOID'AL,  \a-     [Gr.<r.)^oand£,i,j.] 

Curved  like  the  Greek  s,  (sigma.)  Smith.  Bigelow. 
The  sigmoid  flexure,  in  anatomy,  is  the  last  "curve 
of  the  colon,  before  it  terminates  in  the  rectum.  Parr. 
SIGN,  (sine,)  n.  [Fr.  signe  ;  It.  segno  ;  Sp.  scna ;  L. 
sigmim;  Sax.  scgen  ;  Arm.  sygn,  syn;  Ir.sighin;  G. 
zeichen  ;  Sans.  zaga.  From  the  last  three  words,  it 
appears  that  h  is  not  radical  ;  the  elements  being  Sg. 
If  so,  and  the  G.  zeichen  is  of  this  family,  then  we 
learn  that  sign  is  only  a  dialectical  orthography  of 
token,  for  zeichen  is  the  D.  teeken,  Dan.  tegn,  Sw.  tee- 
ken,  coinciding  perhaps  with  Gr.  oitKvvpt.] 

1.  A  token  ;  something  by  which  another  thing  is 
shown  or  represented  ;  any  visiblo  thing,  any  mo- 
tion, appearance,  or  event,  which  indicates  the  ex- 
istence or  approach  of  something  else.  Thus  we 
speak  of  signs  of  fair  weather  or  of  a  storm,  and 
of  external  marks,  which  are  signs  of  a  good  con- 
stitution. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  nod,  or  gesture,  indicating  a 
wish  or  command. 

They  made  signs  lo  his  father,  how  he  would  have  him  called. 

3.  A  wonder ;  a  miracle  ;  a  prodigy ;  a  remarkable 
transaction,  event,  or  phenomenon. 

Through  mii'hiy  tigns  anil  wonders.  —  Rom.  xv. 

4.  Some  visible  transaction,  event,  or  appearance, 
intended  as  proof  or  evidence  of  something  else  ; 
hence,  proof;  evidence  by  sight. 


5.  Something  hung  or  set  near  a  house  or  over  a 
door,  to  give  notice  of  the  tenant's  occupation,  or 
what  is  made  or  sold  within  ;  as,  a  trader's  sign  ;  a 
tailor's  sign  ,-  the  sign  of  the  Eagle. 

6.  A  memorial  or  monument;  something  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing. 

What  time  the  fire  abjured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
they  became  a  silrn.    -Nppin  xxvi. 

7.  Visible  mark  or  representation  ;  as  an  outward 
sign  of  an  iu-.va.rd  and  spiritual  grace. 

8.  A  mark  of  distinction. 

9.  Typical  representation. 

The  hoiy  symbols  or  signs  &r>  .<:_  uaieiv  significative. 

Brereisood. 

10.  In  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic 
or  zodiac.  The  signs  are  reckonel  (rum  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  are  named,  respectively,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio, 
Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  These 
names  are  borrowed  from  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  of  the  same  denomination,  which  were  re- 
spectively comprehended  within  the  foregoing  equal 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  at  the  time  when  those 
divisions  were  first  made  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these 
constellations  in  the  heavens  no  longer  correspond 
with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  same  name, 
but  are  considerably  in  advance  of  them.  Thus  the 
constellation  Aries  is  now  in  that  part  of  the  jcliptic 
called  Taurus. 

11.  In  algebra,  a  charai-li-riudi<  a tmg  the  relation 
Of  quantities,  or  an  operation  performed  upon  them; 
as  the  sign  -f-,  [plus.]  prefixed  to  a  quantity  indicates 
thiit  the  quantity  is  to  be  added;  the  sign  — 
[minus,]  denotes  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted  The  formeris  prefixed 
to  quantities  ea  1  led  a//in/ia/ive  or  positive;  the  latter 
to  quantities  called  negative 

12.  The  subscription  of  one's  name;  signature; 
as.  a,  sign,  manual. 

13.  Among pln/sicmns.  an  appearance  or  symptom 
in  the  human  body,  which  indicates  its  condition 
as  to  health  or  disease 

14  In  music,  any  character,  as  a  fiat,  sharp, 
dot,  &c. 
SIGN,  (sine,;  v.  U  To  mark  with  characters  or  one's 
name.  To  sign  o  paper,  note,  deed,  &c,  is  to  write 
one's  name  at  the  foot,  or  underneath  the  declara- 
tion, promise,  covenant,  grant,  &c,  by  which  the 
person  makes  it  his  own  act.     To  sign  one's  name,  is 


SIG 

to  write  or  subscribe  it  on  paper.  Signing  does  not 
now  include  sealing. 

2.  To  signify;  to  represent  typically.    [Not  in  use.] 

Taylor. 

3.  To  mark. 

4.  To  signify  by  the  hand  ;  to  move  the  hand  for 
intimating  something  to  another. 

SIGN,  v.  i.     To  be  a  sign  or  omen.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

SIG'NAL,  7t.  [Fr.  signal ;  Sp.  serial ;  from  L.  signum.] 
A  sign  that  gives  or  is  intended  to  give  notice  ;  or 
the  notice  given.  Signals  are  used  to  communicate 
notice,  information,  orders,  and  the  like,  to  persons 
at  a  distance,  and  by  any  persons  and  for  any  pur- 
pose. A  signal  may  be  a  motion  of  the  hand,  the 
raising  of  a  flag,  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  any  thing 
which,  being  understood  by  persons  at  a  distance, 
may  communicate  notice. 

Signals  are  particularly  useful  in  the  navigation  of 
fleets  and  in  naval  engagements.  There  are  day- 
signals,  which  are  usually  made  by  the  sails,  by 
flags  and  pendants,  or  guns  ;  night-signals,  which 
are  lanterns  disposed  in  certain  figures,  or  false  fires, 
rockets,  or  the  tiring  of  guns  ;  fug-signals,  which  are 
made  by  sounds,  as  tiring  of  gun-,  beating  of  drums, 
ringing  of  bells,  &c.  There  are  signals  of  evolution, 
addressed  to  a  whole  fleet,  to  a  division,  or  to  a 
squadron  ;  signals  of  movements  to  particular  ships  ; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particular.  Signals 
used  in  an  army  are  mostly  made  by  a  particular 
beat  of  the  drum,  or  by  the  bugle. 

Mar.  Diet.     Enciic. 

SIG'NAL,  a.  Eminent;  remarkable;  memorable; 
distinguished  from  what  is  ordinary  ;  ns,  a  signal  ex- 
ploit; a  signal  service  ;  a  signal  act  of  benevolence. 
It  is  generally,  but  not  always,  used  in  a  good  sense. 

SIG'NAL-FIRE,  n.     A  fire  intended  for  a  signal. 

SIG-NAL'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  b«ng  signal  or  remark- 
able.    [Nut  in  use.]  Brown. 

SIG'NALJZE,i\  t.  [from  signal.]  To  make  remark- 
able or  eminent ;  to  render  "distinguished  from  what 
is  common.  The  soldier  who  signalizes  himself  in 
battle  merits  his  country's  gratitude.  Men  may  sig~ 
nalize  themselves,  their  valor,  or  their  talents. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  make  signals  to,  by  means  of 
flags,  fcc.- 

SIG'NAL-lZ-£D,  pp.    Made  eminent. 

SIG'NAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  remarkable. 

SIG'NAL-LY,  adv.  Eminently  ;  remarkably  ;  mem- 
orably ;  in  a  distinguished  manner. 

SIG-NA'TION,  n.  Sign  given ;  act  of  betokening. 
[Not  in  use.] 

SIG'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in  seal- 
ing. Diet. 

SIG'NA-TITRE,  71.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  signo,  to  sign.] 

1.  A  sign,  stamp,  or  mark  impressed. 

The  brain,  tvin^  well  luniislied  with  various  traces,  signatures. 

and  images.  Walts. 

The  puiluraf  iwi'l    ind'-lil'k-   signature  of  God,  6tamped  on  the 

2.  In  old  medical  writers,  an  external  mark  or 
character  on  a  plant,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate 
its  suitableness  to  cure  particular  disease,  or  diseases 
of  particular  parts.  Thus  plants  with  yellow  flow- 
ers were  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, &c. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their  nature  and 
use.  More. 

3.  A  mark  for  proof,  or  proof  from  marks. 

4.  Sign-manual ;  the  name  of  a  person  written  or 
subscribed  by  himself. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet,  by  which 
the  sheets  are  distinguished  and  their  order  desig- 
nated, as  a  direction  to  the  binder.  Every  successive 
sheet  has  a  different  letter  or  figure,  and  if  the  sheets 
are  more  numerous  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
then  a  small  letter  is  added  to  the  capital  one  ;  thus, 
A  a,  B  b.  In  large  volumes,  the  signatures  are  some- 
times composed  of  letters  and  figures;  thus,  5  A,  5  B. 
But  some  printers  now  use  figures  only  for  signa- 
tures. 

6.  In  physiognomy,  an  external  mark  or  feature  by 
which  some  persons  pretend  to  discover  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  a  thing,  particularly  the  temper  and 
genius  of  persons. 

*7.  In  music,  the  flats  and  sharps  at  the  beginning 
of  each  staff,  to  mark  the  key  of  the  movement. 

SIG'NA-TljRE,  v.  t.  To  mark  ;  to  distinguish.  [Not 
in  use.]  Cheifne. 

SIG'NA-TtTR-IST,  71.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  signatures  impressed  upon  objects,  indicative  of 
character  or  qualities.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SIGN'BCARD,  n.  A  board  on  which  a  man  sets  a  no- 
tice of  his  occupation,  or  of  articles  for  sale. 

SIGN'ED,  pp.    Marked  ;  subscribed.     . 

SIGN'ER,  71.  One  that  signs  or  subscribes  his  name  ; 
as,  a  memorial  with  a  hundred  signers. 

SIG'NET,  71.  A  seal  :  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
the  seal  used  by  the  king  in  sealing  his  private  let- 
ters, and  grants  that  pass  by  bill  under  his  majesty's 
hand. 

SIG-NIF'I-CANCE,    )  n.     [from    L.  sigmflcans.     See 

SIG-NIF'I-CAN-CY,  j      Signifv.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


*  tSee  Pktviittl  lll'tttratirn, 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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1.  Meaning;  import  ;  That  which  is  intended  1 
expressed  ;  as,  the  significance  of  a  nod,  or  of  a 
tion  of  the  hand,  or  of  a  word  or  expression. 

SlUlingfle 

particular  significance. 

Mterbury. 
3.  Importance  ;  moment ;  weight ;  consequence. 

Many  a  circune.l  mm- ■  of  1  es  r.i  :pii/xancy  has  been  construed  into 
an  overt  axt  of  high  treason.  Atldison. 

BIG-NIFT-eANT,  a.     [L.  significans.  ] 

1.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  external 
mark. 

2.  Bearing  a  meaning;  expressing  or  containing 
signification  or  sense;  as,  a  significant  word  or 
sound  ;    a  significant  look. 

3.  Betokening  something;  standing  as  a  sign  of 
something. 

It  was  writ  said  of  Plodnus,  that  the  stars  were  significant,  but 
not  efficient.  Ralegh. 

4.  Expressive  or  representative  of  some  fact  or 
event.  The  passover  among  the  Jews  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  escape  of  tile  Israelites  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  fell  on  the  Egyptians.  The  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament  are  significant  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

5.  Important ;  momentous.     [Not  in  use.] 
SIG-NIF'I-CANT-LY,  adv.     With  meaning. 

2.  With  force  of  expression.  South. 

SIG-NI-FI-Ca'TION,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sirmificalio. 
See  Signify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  known,  or  of  communicating 
ideas  to  another  hy  signs  or  by  words,  by  any  thing 
that  is  understood,  particularly  by  words. 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act  or 

2.  Meaning  ;  that  which  is  understood  to  be  in- 
tended by  a  sign,  character,  mark,  or  word  ;  that 
idea  or  sense  of  a  sign,  mark,  word,  or  expression 
which  the  person  using  it  intends  to  convey,  or  that 
which  men  in  general,  who  use  it,  understand  it  to 
convey.  The  signification  of  words  was  originally  ar- 
bitrary, and  is  dependent  on  usage.  But  when  cus- 
tom has  annexed  a  certain  sense  to  a  letter  or  sound, 
or  to  a  combination  of  letters  or  sounds,  this  sense  is 
always  to  he  considered  the  signification  which  the 
person  using  the  word  intends  to  communicate. 

So,  by  custom,  certain  signs  or  gestures  have  a  de- 
termined signification.      Such  is  the  fact  also  with 
figures,  algebraic  characters,  &c. 
SIG-NIF'[-eA-TTVE,  a.     [Fr.  significatif.] 

1.  Betokening  or  representing  by  an  external  sign  ; 
as,  the  significative  symbols  of  the  eucharist. 

Brerewood. 

2.  Having  signification  or  meaning;  expressive  of 
a  certain  idea  or  thing. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  were  they  destitute  of  signifi- 
cative words.  Camden. 

SIG-NIF'I-CA-TIVE-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  represent  or 

express  hy  an  external  sign.  Usher. 

SIG-N  IF'I-eA-TI  VE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

significative. 
SIG-NI-FI-Ca'TOR,  re.    That  which  signifies. 

Burton. 
SIG-NIF'I-CA-TO-RY,   re.      That  which    betokens, 

siumlies,  or  represents.  Taylor. 

SIG'N1-FI-£D,  pp.     Made  known  liv  signs  or  words. 
SIG'NI-F?,  v.  t.     [Fr.  signifier ;  L.  significo;  signum, 

a  sign,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  known  something,  either  by  signs  or 
words ;  to  express  or  communicate  to  another  any 
idea,  thought,  wish,  purpose,  or  command,  either  by 
words,  by  a  nod,  wink,  gesture,  signal,  or  other  sign. 
A  man  signifies  his  mind  by  his  voice,  or  by  written 
characters;  he  may  signify  his  mind  by  a  nod  or 
other  motion,  provided  tin:  person  to  whom  he  di- 
rects it,  understands  what  is  intended  hy  it.  A  gen- 
eral, or  an  admiral,. liguijies  his  commands  by  signals 
to  officers  at  a  distance. 

2.  To  mean  ;  to  have  or  contain  a  certain  sense. 
The  word  Sabbath  sign/lies  rest.  Less,  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  faithless,  signifies  destitution  or  want. 
The  prefix  re,  in  recommend,  seldom  signifies  any 
thing. 

3.  To  import;  to  weigh;  to  have  consequence; 
used  in  particular  phrases  ;  as,  it  signifies  much  or  lit- 
tle ;  it  signifies  nothing.  What  does  it  signify ? 
What  signify  tho  splendors  of  a  court?  Confession 
of  sin,  without  reformation  of  life,  can  signify  noth- 
ing in  the  view  of  God. 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare. 

The  government  should   signify  to  the  ProteBlants  of  Ireland, 
that  want  or  silver  is  not  to  he  remedied.  Stcift. 

SIG'NI-F?,   v.   i.     To  express  meaning  with  force. 
SIG'NI-FTMNG,  ppr.      Making   known  by  signs  or 

SIGN'ING,  ppr.  Marking;  subscribing;  signifying 
by  the  hand. 

SKGN'IOR,  (seen'vur,)  re.  A  title  of  respect  among 
the  Italians.     [See  Seignior.] 

SIGN'IOR-IZF.,  (seen'yur  T/.e,)  v.  i.  To  exercise  do- 
minion ;  or  to  have  dominion.     [Little  used.] 


SIL 

SIGN'IOR-Y,  (seen'yur-y,)  n.  A  different,  but  less 
common  spelling  of  Seigniory,  which  see.  It  sig- 
nifies lordship,  dominion,  and  in  Shakspeare,  senior- 
ity. 

STGN'-MAN'LT-AL,  re.  One's  own  name  written  by 
himself;  applied  particularly  to  the  signature  of  a 
sovereign  or  prince. 

SIGN'-POST,  re.  [sign  and  post.]  A  post  on  which 
a  sign  hangs,  or  on  which  papers  are  placed  to  give 
public  notice  of  any  thing.  By  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  New  England  States,  a  sign-post  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  center  of  each  town. 

STKE    i  "•    Such"    [°is-J  Spenser. 

SIK'EK,  a.  or  adv.  Sure;  surely.  [Obs.]  [See 
Sicker.] 

SIK'ER-NESS,  n.    Sureness ;  safety.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

SILE,  v.  t.  To  strain,  as  fresh  milk  from  the  cow. 
[Local.] 

Sil, '/>:!>,  pp.    Strained. 

SI'LENCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  silentium,  from  sileo,  to 
be  still ;  It.  sileniio  ;  Sp.  silencio.  The  sense  is,  to 
stop  or  hold  ;  but  this  may  proceed  from  setting, 
throwing  down.    See  Sill.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  stillness,  or  entire  absence  of 
sound  or  noise  ;  as,  the  silence  of  midnight. 

2.  In  animals,  the  state  of  holding  the  peace  ;  for- 
bearance of  speech  in  man,  or  of  noise  in  other  an- 

I  was  dumb  with  silence  ;  I  held  my  peace,  even  from  good.  — 
Ps.  xxxix. 

3.  Habitual  taciturnity  ;  opposed  to  Loquacity. 

Shak, 

4.  Secrecy.    These  things  were  transacted  in  si- 

5.  Stillness  ;  calmness  ;  quiet ;  cessation  of  rage, 
agitation,  or  tumult ;  as,  the  elements  reduced  to 
silence. 

6.  Absence  of  mention  ;  oblivion. 

Eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  Milton. 

And  what  nio^l  menu  lame,  in  silence  hid.  Milton. 

7.  Silence  is  used  elliptically  for  let  tlicre  be  silence, 
an  injunction  to  keep  silence. 

SI'LENCE,  ».  t.  To  oblige  to  hold  the  peace;  to  re- 
strain from  noise  or  speaking. 

2.  To  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  restrain  ;  to  appease. 

larendon. 
Rogers. 

3.  To  stop  ;  as,  to  silence  complaints  or  clamor. 

4.  To  cause  to  cease  firing  by  a  vigorous  cannon- 
ading ;  as,  to  silence  guns  or  a  battery.  Totten. 

5.  To  restrain  from  preaching  by  revoking  a  license 
to  preach ;  as,  to  silence  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

United  States. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  was  silenced 
for  Non-conformity.  B.  Trumbull. 


To  put  an  end  to ;  I 


i  cause  to  cease. 


The  question  l^tween    aiO'e  nltore  and  Commerce    has   received  a 
decision  which  haC  ine/o/rJ  the  rivaUlii[is  between  them. 

Hamilton. 
Si'LENC-iO),  (si'lenst,)  pp.    Stilled  ;  hushed. 
SI'LENC-ING,  ppr.     Stilling. 
SI'LENT,  <z.t  Not  speaking  ;  mute.     Ps.  xxii. 

2.  Habitually  taciturn  ;  speaking  little  ;  not  in- 
clined to  much  talking  ;  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  he  adds,  was  the  meet  eloquent  and  the  most  silent  of 
men.  Broome. 

3.  Still  ;  having  no  noise  ;  as,  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night ;  the  silent  groves  ;  all  was  silent. 

4.  Not  operative  ;  wanting  efficacy.  Ralegh. 

5.  Not  mentioning  ;  not  proclaiming. 

.    This  now-cc  ateil  worM,  ol'  which  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton. 

6.  Calm  ;  as,  the  winds  were  silent.  Parnell. 

7.  Not  acting  ;  not  transacting  business  in  person  ; 
as,  a  silent  partner  in  a  commercial  house. 

8.  Not  pronounced  ;  having  no  sound  ;  as,  e  is  si- 
lent in  fable. 

SI-LEN'TIA-RV,  n.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence 
and  order  in  court ;  one  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets 
of  state.  Barrow. 

SI'LENT-LY,  adv.    Without  speech  or  words. 

Each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye.        Dryden. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  as,  to  march  silently. 

3.  Without  mention.  He  mentioned  other  difficul- 
ties, but  this  he  silenihf  passed  over.  Locke. 

SI'LENT-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  silent;  stillness; 
silence.  Ash. 

SI-Lic'SIA,  n.  A  duchy  or  country  now  chiefly  be- 
longing to  Prussia  ;  hence,  a  species  of  linen  cloth 
so  called  ;  thin,  coarse  linen. 

SI-LE'SIAN,  (-shan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Silesia  ;  made 
in  Silesia;  as,  Silesian linen. 

SI'LEX,  re.     [L.  silez,  flint.] 

Silicic  acid,  generally  impure,  as  it  is  found  in  na- 
ture, constituting  tlint,  quart/.,  and  most  sands,  and 
sandstones.     [Sec  Silica  and  Silicic  Acid.] 

SIL'HOU-ETTE,  (sil'oo-ct,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  improver.] 


SIL 

A  profile  ;  a  representation  of  the  outlines  of  an 
object  filled  in  with  a  black  color.  Brande. 

SIL'I-CA,  re.     [L.  silez,  a  flint.] 

One  of  the  names  of  silicic  acid  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity.    It  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  primitive 
rths.     [See  Silicic  Acid.1 
SIL' 

a  bast. 
SIL'[-€A-TED,a.  Combined  with  silicic  acid.  [Rare.] 

Sdhman. 
SI-LIC'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid,  according  to  Thom- 
son, composed  of  one  equivalent  of  silicon  and  one 
of  oxygen,  or,  according  to  Ber/.elius,  one  of  silicon 
and  three  of  oxygen.  When  pure,  it  is  a  Jight, 
white  powder,  which  feels  rough  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  It  is  both  inodorous  and  insipid. 
It  combines  wjth  bases,  forming  stilts,  which  are 
called  silicates.  Rock  crystal,  flint,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  are  nearlv  pure  silicic  acid. 
SIL-IC'I-eAL-CA'RE-OIlS,  a.     [silez  and  calcareous.] 

Consisting  of  silex  and  cah-ar s  matter. 

SIL-ICI-CALOE,  n.     [L.  silez  or  silica  and  calz.] 
A  silicious  rock  containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

Saussure. 
SIL-I-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  silez  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  silex  ;  or  united  with  a  portion  of  silex. 
SIL-IC-I-FI-Ca'TION,   re.       Petrifaction   by   flint    or 

silex.  Mantcll. 

SIL-IC'I-FT-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Petrified  by  flint. 
SIL-IO'I-FY,  (sil-is'e-fl,)  v.  t.      [L.  silez,  flint,   and 
facio,  to  make.] 

To  convert  into  silex,  or  petrify  by  flint. 

The  specimens  found  near  Philadelphia,  are  completely  silicified. 
Hay. 

SIL-IC'I-F  <?,  v.  i.     To  become  silex. 

SIL-IC'1-FY-INO,  ppr.     Petrifying  by  silex. 

SIL-IC-I-MO'RITE,  n.     [silez  and  muria,  brine.] 
An  earth  composed  of  silex  and  magnesia. 

SI-LI"CIOUS,  (se-lish'us,)  a.  Pertaining  to  silex,  or 
partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

SI-LIC'I-TED,  a.     Impregnated  with  silex. 

Kirican,  Oeol. 

SI-LI"CIUM,  re.  Silicon,  which  see.  The  name  si- 
licium  was  given  by  those  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
metal  like  sodium.  SUliman. 

I{L-lcU^A,S"-*tL.^^.] 


ment,  with  the  seeds  attached  to  both  edges  of  the 
dissepiment,  and  alternately  upon  each  side  of  it. 

SIL'I-CON,  re.  A  dark,  nut-brown,  elementary  sub- 
stance, destitute  of  a  metallic  luster,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  is  incombustible  in  atmospheric 
air,  and  in  oxygen  gas,  but  burns  in  certain  salts  con- 
taining oxygen.  It  is  neither  dissolved  nor  oxydized 
by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids  ;  but  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and  rluuhydric  acids  dissolves  it  readily.  Its  exter- 
nal characters  are  much  altered  after  exposure  to  a 
high  temperature. 

SI-Lie'lJ-LoSE,  a.  Having  silicles,  or  pertaining  to 
them. 

SI-LlG'I-NoSE,  a.     [L.  siligo.] 

Made  of  fine  wheat.  Bailey. 

SIL'ING,  ppr.    Straining. 

SIL'ING-DISH,  re.     [Dan.  silcr,  to  strain.] 

A  colander.     [JVot  in  use.]  Barrett. 

SIL'I-QUA,  re.  [L.]  With  gold-finers,  a  carat,  six  of 
which  make  a  scruple.  Johnson. 

SIL'I-QUA,  I      *  rT      ...        , 

SIL'IQUE,  (sil'ik,)  1  "•     [L-suV/™.] 

An  elongated  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  consisting 
of  two  valves,  two  sutures,  and  a  dissepiment, 
with  the  seeds  attached  to  both  edges  of  the  dissepi- 
ment, and  alternately  upon  each  side  of  it. 

SIL'I-CIUI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  siliqua. 

SUVI-QUOSE,   I         n      •,-.„.-,  [Smith. 

SIL'I-atJOUS,  j  a-    tL-  «'<</<«»'"••] 

Having  that  species  of  pericarp  called  siliqve ;  as, 
siliqnose  plants.  Marlyn. 

SILK,  n.     [Sax.  scolc;   Sw.  silkc;   Dan.  id.;  Russ. 


schilk;    Ar.   and    Pc 


.&* 


silk ;   properly   any 


thread,  from  Ar 


£L 


snlaka,  to  send  or  thrust 


in,  to  insert,  to  pass  or  go.] 

1.  The  fine,  sort  thread  produced  by  various  spe- 
cies of  caterpillars,  particularly  bv  the  larve  of  the 
insect  called  ..,n:-,r,-rm  or  Bomlnir  Mori.  That  which 
we  ordinarily  rail  silk,  is  a  thread  composed  of  sev- 
eral finer  threads,  which  the  worm  draws  from  its 
bowels,  like  the  web  of  a  spider,  and  with  which 
the  silk -worm  envelops  itself,  forming  what  is  called 
a  Cocoon.  Encyc. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk.  In  this  sense,  the  word 
has  a  plural,  silks,  denoting  different  sorts  and  varie- 
ties, as  black  .-ilk,  while  silk,  colored  silks. 

3.  The    filiform    style  of   the    female    flower    of 
maize,   which  resembles  real  silk   in 
softness. 
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Virginia  silk ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Periploca, 
which  climbs  and  winds  about  other  plants,  trees, 
&c.  No  species  of  Periploca  grows  in  Virginia,  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

SILK,  a.     Pertaining  to  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk. 

SILK-COT'TON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Bombax,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  and  having 
its  seeds  enveloped  in  a  cottony  substance ;  a  native 
1  of  both  the  Indies.  Loudon. 

SIL'I  JCN,  (silk'n.)  a.     [Sax.  seolcen.] 

1.  Made  of  silk  ;  as,  silken  cloth  ;  a  silken  vail. 

1.  Like  silk;  soft  to  the  touch.  Dryden. 

3.  Soft ;  delicate  ;  tender ;  smooth ;  as,  mild  and 
silken  language. 

4.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  as,  a  silken  wanton.       Shale. 
SILK' EN,  (silk'n,)  v.  t.    To  render  soft  or  smooth. 

Dyer. 
SILK'EN-ED,  pp.    Rendered  soft  or  smooth. 
SILK'-GRASS,  n.    A  filamentous  plant  of  the  genus 

Yucca.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SILK'I-NESS,  n.    [from  silky.]    The  qualities  of  silk  ; 

softness  and  smoothness  to  the  feel. 

2.  Softness;  effeminacy;  pusillanimity.  [Little 
■used.]  B.  Jonson. 

SILK' MAN,  n.    [silk  and  man.]    A  dealer  in  silks. 
Shalt. 

SILK'-MER-CER,  n.  [silk  and  mercer.]  A  dealer  in 
silks. 

SILK'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
manufacturing  silk. 

SILK'-WEAV-ER,n.  [silk  and  weaver.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  silk  stuffs.  Watts. 

SILK'YVEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Asclepias,  also 
called  Wild  Cotton,  whose  seed-vessels  contain  a 
long,  silkv  down.  Farm.  Encye. 

SILK'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [silk  and  worm.]  The 
worm  which  produces  silk,  the  larve  of  a  lepidop- 
terous  insect  called  the  bombyx  mori.  Silk-worms 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
empire  from  China,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

SILK'-WORM  GUT,  n.  A  substance  prepared  from 
the  entrails  of  silk-worms,  used  in  making  lines  for 
angling.  Ure. 

SILK'Y,  a.    Made  of  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk. 

2.  Like  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

3.  Pliant  ;  yielding.  Shak. 
SILL,  n.     [Sax.  syl,  style,  sVll ;  Fr.  sruil ;  G.  schwelle; 

W.  sail,  syl,  or  se.itrr,  foundation  ;  seiliaw,  to  found  ; 
L.  solum,  allied  to  solid.  The  primary  sense  is,  prob- 
ably, to  lay,  set,  or  throw  down.] 

1.  Properly,  the  basis  or  foundation  of  a  thing;  ap- 
propriately, a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  building 
rests ;  the  lowest  timber  of  any  structure  ;  as,  the 
sills  of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a  loom,  and  the 
like. 

2.  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door ;  the 
threshold. 

3.  The  timber  or  stone  on  which  a  window-frame 
stands  ;  or  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window-frame. 

4.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage.     [Local.]  Grose. 
SIL'LA-BUB,  n.     A  liquor  made  by  mixing  wine  or 

cider  with  milk,  and  thus  forming  a  soft  curd.  King. 

SIL'LI-LY,  adv.  [from  silly.]  In  a  silly  manner  ; 
foolishly  ;  without  the  exercise  of  good  sense  or  judg- 
ment. Dryden. 

SIL'LI-MAN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  found  at  Saybrook, 
in  Connecticut,  so  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Swliman, 
of  Yale  College.  It  occurs  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
prisms,  engaged  in  gneiss.  Its  color  is  dark  gray  and 
hair  brown  ;  luster  shining  upon  the  external  planes, 
but  brilliant  and  sub-metallic  upon  those  produced 
by  cleavage  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longer  di- 
agonal of  the  prism  ;  hardness  about  the  same  with 
quartz  ;  specific  gravity,  3.410.  It  is  composed  of  sil- 
ica and  alumina,  with  some  oxyd  of  iron. 

SIL'LI-NESS,  n.  Weakness  of  understanding ;  want 
of  sound  sense  or  judgment;  simplicity;  harmless 
folly.  L*  Estrange. 

SIL'LOCK,  n.  The  name  given  in  the  Orkney  Isles 
to  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  which  is  allied  to  the  cod- 
fish;  also  spelled  Sillik  and  Sellok. 

Jamieson's  Diet. 

SIL'LY,  o.t  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language  ;  but  the  Sax.  asealcan  signifies  to  be  dull, 

inert,  lazy.   This  corresponds  with  the  Ar.  Va^^^-i 

kasela,  to  be  stupid,  Heb.  Sdh.  This  may  be  radically 
the  same  word,  with  a  prefix.     Class  SI,  No.  2fi.] 

1.  Weak  in  intellect;  foolish;  witless;  destitute 
of  ordinary  strength  of  mind  ;  simple  ;  as,  a  silly 
man  ;  a  silly  child. 

2.  Proceeding  from  want  of  understanding  or  com- 
mon judgment ;  characterized  by  weakness  or  fol- 
ly ;  unwise  ;  as,  silly  thoughts  ;  silly  actions  ;  a  silly 
scheme  ;  writings  stupid  or  silly.  Watts. 

3.  Weak  ;  helpless. 

After  long  storms  — 
With  which  my  Billy  turk  \v;is  tossed.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SIL'LY-HOW,  n.     The  membrane   that  covers   the 

head  of  the  fetus.     [/  believe  not  used.]  Brown. 

SILT,  m.     rSw.  sylta,  to  pickle.] 

1.  Saltiiess,  or  salt  marsh  or  mud. 
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2.  A  deposit  of  mud  or  fine  earth  from  running  or 

standing  water.  Dana. 

SILT,  v.  t.    To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct  with  mud. 

SILT'ING,  ppr.    Choking,  filling,  or  obstructing  with 

1™REUS,  |  »•    P*  *— '  »■  sUurc.]  tmud- 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Silurus,  as  the  sheat-fish. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
SI-Lu'RI-AN,  a.    [from  the  Silures,  who  anciently  in- 
habited a  part  of  England  and  Wales.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  fossiliferous  strata 
below  the  old  red  sandstone.  Murchison. 

SI-Lu'RI-DANS,  n.  pl.*The  family  of  fishes  of  which 

the  silurus  is  the  type.  Brande. 

SIL'VA,  n.     [L.]     A  collection  of  poems. 

2.  The  natural  history  of  the  forest-trees  of  a  coun- 
try.    [This  word  is  more  commonly  spelled  SvLVi.] 
SIL'VAN,  a.    [L.  silva,  a  wood  or  grove.    It  is  also 

1.  Pertaining   to    a  wood    or  grove  ;    inhabiting 

2.  Woody  ;  abounding  with  woods.  [woods. 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene.  Dryden. 

SIL'VATE.    SeeSvLVATE. 

SIL'VAN,  n.     Another  name  of  Tellurium.   Werner. 

SIL'VER,  n.     [Sax.  seolfer,  siluer  ;   Goth,  silubr  ;   G. 

silber  ;  D.  zilver ;  Sw.  silfver ;  Dan.  sblv ;  Lapponic, 

sellowpe.     Qu.  Russ.  sercbro  ;  r  for  I.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  white  color  and  lively  brilliancy. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell  ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
10.552,  according  to  Bergman,  but  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  it  is  less.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  about  CUO  lbs.  It 
is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  its  ductility  is  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  gold.  It  is  harder  and  more  elastic 
than  tin  or  gold,  but  less  so  than  copper,  platinum, or 
iron.  It  is  found  native  in  thin  plates  or  leaves,  or 
in  fine  threads,  or  it  is  found  mineralized  by  various 
substances.  Great  quantities  of  this  metal  are  fur- 
nished by  the  mines  of  South  America  and  of  Mexi- 
co ;  and  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Norway, 
Germany,  Spain,  the  United  States,  &c. 

Kirwan.     Encyc. 

2.  Money  ;  coin  made  of  silver. 

3.  Any  thing  of  soft  splendor. 
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Pope. 


SIL'VER,  a.     Made  of  silver  ;  as,  a  silver  cup. 

White  like  silver;  as,  silver  hair.  Shak. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  Lathed 

Their  downy  breast.  Milton. 

3.  White  or  pale ;  of  a  pale  luster ;  as,  the  silver 
moon. 

4.  Soft  and  clear;  as,  silver  tones  or  sound.     [It. 
sutmo  arcrctitino.]  Spenser,     Shak. 

SIL'VER,  v.  t.    To  cover  superficially  with  a  coat  of 
silver  ;  as,  to  silver  a  pin  or  a  dial-plate. 

2.  To  foliate  ;  to  cover  with  tinfoil  amalgamated- 
with  quicksilver  ;  as,  to  silver  glass. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild  luster ;  to  make  smooth  and 
bright. 

And  smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  hoary. 

His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age.  Gay. 

SIL'VER-BEAT-ER,  n.    [silver  and  beater.]   One  that 

foliates  silver,  or  forms  it  into  a  leaf. 
SIL'VER-BUSH,  n.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Anthyllis. 
SIL'VER-BUS'KIN-£D,  a.     Buskined  with  silver. 
Milton. 
SIL'VER-ED,  pp.     Covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  silver  ; 

rendered  smooth  and  lustrous  ;  made  white  or  hoary. 
SIL'VER-FIR,  (-fur,)  n.  A  species  of  fir.  Berkeley. 
SIL'VER-FISH,  n.     A  fish  of  the  size  of  a  small  carp, 

having  a  white  color,  striped  with  silvery  lines. 
SIL'VER-HAIR-ED,  a.     Having  hair  of  the  color  of 

silver.  South. 

SIL'VER-ING,  ppr.     Covering  the  surface  with  a  thin 

coat  of  silver  ;  foliating  ;  rendering  mildly  lustrous  ; 

rendering  white. 
SIL'VER-ING,  7i.    The  art,  operation,  or  practice  of 

covering  the  surface  of  any  thing  with  silver  ;  as,  the 

silvering  of  copper  or  brass.  Encyc. 

2.  The  silver  thus  laid  on. 
SIL'VER-  LEAF,  n.     Silver  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
SIL'VER-LING,  n.     A  silver  coin.     Is.  vii. 
SIL'VER-LY,  adv.     With  the  appearance  of  silver. 
Shale. 
SIL'VER-SMITH,  n.    [silver  and  smith.]     One  whose 

occupation  is  to  work  in  silver,  or  in  manufactures 

of  which  the  precious  metals  form  a  part. 
SIL'VER-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.    [silver  and  thistle.] 

A  plant. 
SIL'VER-TREE,  n.     An  evergreen  shrub,  or  small 

tree,  of  the  genus  Leucadendron,  a  native  of  South 

Africa.  Loudon. 

SIL'VER- WEED,  n.    A  perennial  plant,  of  the  genus 

Potentilla. 
SIL'VER-Y,  a.     [from  silver.]     Like  silver  ;   having 

the  appearance  of  silver ;  white  ;  of  a  mild  luster. 

Of  alt  the  enameled  r<e-  whose  silvery  wing 

Waves  Co  tin-  cepid  zephyr*  ul  die  spring.  Pope. 

2.  Besprinkled  or  covered  with  silver. 
SI'MA.     See  Ctma. 


Dryden. 


SIM'A-GRE,  7i.    [Fr.  simagree.] 
Grimace.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SI-MAR',     )         fF       .  . 

SI-MARE',  \n-     l1  r-  s,marre-i 

A  woman's  robe.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SIM'I-A,  71.  [L.,  an  ape.]  A  general  name  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  monkeys. 

SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  similaire  ;  It.  simile  ;  Sp.  similar  ; 
L.  similis ;  \Y.  laral,  hirnhji;  from  mat,  like,  Gr. 
bpa\oc.  The  Welsh  mal  signifies,  small,  light, 
ground,  bruised,  smooth,  allied  to  mill,  W.  main,  to 
grind.  But  I  am  not  confident  that  these  words  are 
of  one  family.] 

Like  ;  resembling  ;  having  a  like  form  or  appear- 
ance. Similar  may  signify,  exactly  alike,  or  having 
a  general  likeness,  a  likeness  in  the  principal  points. 
Things  perfectly  similar  in  their  nature  must  be  of 
the  same  essence,  oi  homogeneous  ;  but  we  generally 
understand  similar  to  denote  a  likeness  that  is  not 
perfect.  Many  of  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  are 
similar  to  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same 
subjects.  The  manners  of  the  several  States  of  New 
England  are  similar,  the  people  being  derived  from 
common  ancestors. 

In  geometry,  similar  rectilineal  figures  are  such  as 
have  their  several  angles  respectively  equal  each  to 
each,  and  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles  propor- 
tional. Similar  solids  are  such  as  are  contained  by 
the  same  number  of  similar  planes,  similarly  situat- 
ed, and  having  like  inclination  to  one  another. 

Brande. 

SIM-I-LAR'I-TY,  7t.  Likeness  ;  resemblance  ;  as,  a 
similarity  of  features.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in 
the  features  of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  but 
little  similarity  between  the  features  of  Europeans 
and  the  woolly-haired  Africans. 

SIM'I-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  like  manner;  with  resem- 
blance. Reid. 

SIM'I-LAR-Y.     The  same  as  Similar. 

SIM'I-LE,  7i.  [L.]  In  rhetoric,  similitude;  a  com- 
parison of  two  things,  which,  however  different  in 
other  respects,  have  some  strong  point  or  points  of 
resemblance  ;  by  which  comparison  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  thing  are  illustrated,  or  presented  in  an 
impressive  light.  Thus  the  eloquence  of  Demosthe- 
nes was  like  a  rapid  torrent ;  that  of  Cicero  like  a 
large  stream  that  glides  smoothly  along  with  majes- 
tic tranquillity. 

SI-MIL' I-TER,  7i.  [L.,  in  like  manner.]  In  law,  the 
technical  designation  of  the  form  by  which  either 
party,  in  pleading,  accepts  the  issue  tendered  by  his 
opponent.  Brande. 

SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  similitudo.] 

emblance  ;    likeness   in   nature, 
militude  of  substance. 
Bacon. 


2.  Comparison  ;  simile.     [See  Simile.] 
Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the  woods. 

Dryden. 
SI-MIL-I-Tu'DIN-A-RY,  a.    Denoting  resemblance  or 

comparison.  Coke. 

SIM'I-LOR,  7i.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  resem- 
bling brass,  but  of  a  golden  color.  Ure. 
SIM'1-OUS,  a.     [L.  simia.] 

Pertaining  to  or  like  a  monkey. 
SIM'I-TAR.     See  Cimeter. 

SIM'MER,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Gr.  ;vun,  £"/jooj,  to  ferment.] 
To  boil  gently,  or  witli  a  gentle  hissing.     Simmer- 
ing is  incipient  ebullition,  when  little  bubbles  are 
formed  on  the  edge  of  the  liquor  next  to  the  vessel. 
These  are  occasioned   by  the  escape  of  heat  and 
vapor. 
SI.M'iMER-ING.ppr.     Boiling  gentlj'. 
SIM'NEL,  71.     [Dan.  simlc:  Sw.  simla;  G.  semmel] 

A  kind  of  sweet  cake  ;  a  bun. 
SI-MO'NI-AG,  7i.     [Fr.  simoiiiat/ue.     See  Simony.] 
One  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 
Jlyliffe. 
SIM-O-NI'AC-AL,  a.     Guilty  of  simony.     Spectator. 
2.  Consisting  in  simony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  or 
selling    ecclesiastical   preferment;    as,   a  simoniacal 
presentation. 
SIM-O-NI'AC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  guilt  or  offense 

of  simonv. 
SI-Mo'NI-ANS,  7i.  pi.    The  followers  of  Simon  Ma- 
Soint  Simonians.     See  Saint  Simonians.  [gus. 

SI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.      Partaking  of  simony  ;    given  to 

simony.  Milton. 

SIM'ON-Y,  71.  [from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  to 
purchase  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Acts  viii.] 

The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or  reward.  By 
stat.  31  Elizabeth,  c.  vi.,  severe  penalties  are  enacted 
against  this  crime. 
SI-MOOM',  J  7i.  A  hot,  dry  wind,  that  blows  occa- 
SI-MOON',  (  sionally  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  generated  by  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  parched  deserts  or  sandy  plains.    Its  approach 
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■  is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  and  its  fatal 
effects  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  avoided  by  fall- 
ing on  the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 
SI'MOUS,  a.    [L.  simo,  one  with  a  flat  nose,   Gr. 


1.  Ha 


avtng  a  very  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end 
turned  up. 
2.  Concave  ;  as,  the  simous  part  of  the  liver. 

Brown. 
SIM'PER,  v.  i.  To  smile  in  a  silly  manner.  Slw.lt. 
SIM'  PER,  n.    A  smile  with  an  air  of  silliness. 

Addison. 
SIM'PER-ING,  ppr.  nr  a.     Smiling  foolishly. 
SIM'PER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  smiling  with  an  air  of 

silliness. 
BIM'PER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  a  silly  smile. 
SIM'PLE,  a.t    [Fr.,  from  L.  simplex;   sine,  without, 
and  plex,  plica,  doubling,  fold  ;  It.  semplice.] 

1.  Single  ;  consisting  of  one  thing ;  uncom- 
pounded  ;  unmingled  ;  uncombined  with  any  thing 
else  ;  as,  a  simple  substance  ;  a  simple  idea  ;  a  simple 
sound.  Watts. 

2.  Plain  ;  artless ;  not  given  to  design,  stratagem, 
or  duplicity  ;  undesigning;  sincere;  harmless. 

A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray.  Hubbard. 

3.  Artless ;  unaffected ;  unconstrained  ;  inartifi- 
cial ;  plain. 

4.  Unadorned  ;  plain  ;  as,  a  simple  style  or  narra- 
tion ;  a  simple  dress. 

5.  Not  complex  or  complicated  ;  as,  a  machine  of 
simple  construction. 

6.  Weak  in  intellect ;  not  wise  or  sagacious  ;  silly. 


■  word;  but  t 


prudent  looketh  well 


7.  In  botany,  undivided,  as  a  root,  stem,  or  spiki 
only  one  on  a  petiole,  as  a  simple  leaf;  only  one  on  a 
peduncle,  as  a  simple  flower ;  having  only  one  set  of 
rays,  as  an  umbel  ;  having  only  one  series  of  leaflets, 
as,  a  simple  calyx;  not  plumose  or  feathered,  as  a 
pappus.  Martyn. 

Simple,  when  applied  to  minerals  and  rocks,  has 
reference  to  their  homogeneousness,  and  not  to  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion. Encyc.     Dryden. 

A  simple  body,  in  chemistry,  is  one  that  has  not 
been  decomposed,  or  separated  into  twoor  more  ele- 
mentary bodies. 

SIM'PLE,  n.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 
In  the  materia  medica,  the  general  denomination  of 
an  herb  or  plant,  as  each  vegetable  is  supposed  tc 
possess  its  particular  virtue,  and  therefore  to  consti- 
tute a  simple  remedy. 

SIM'PLE,  v.  i.     To  gather  simples  or  plants. 

As  aimpling  on  the  flowery  hills  he  strayed.  Garth. 

SIM'PLE-HEXRT'ED,  a.    Having  a  simple  heart. 
Scott. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'ED,  a.  Artless;  undesigning;  un 
suspecting.  Blackstone. 

PIM'PLE-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.     Artlessness. 

SIM'PLE  MIN'ER-AL,  n.  A  mineral  composed  of  a 
single  substance.  Rocks  are  generally  aggregates  of 
several  simple  minerals  cemented  together. 

SIM'PLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
simple,  single,  or  uncompounded  ;  as,  the  simplenes 
of  the  elements.  Digby. 

2.  Artlessness  ;  simplicity. 

3.  Weakness  of  intellect. 

SIM'PLER,  n.  One  that  collects  simples  ;  an  herbal- 
ist ;  a  siinplist. 

SIM'PLESS,  for  Simplicity  or  Silliness,  is  not  in 
use.  Spenser. 

SIM'PLE-TON,  (-pl-tnn,)  n.     A  silly  person  ;  a  per- 
son of  weak  intellect ;  a  tiifler ;  a  foolish  person. 
Pope. 

SIM-PLI"CIAN,  (sim-plish'an,)  n.  An  artless,  un- 
skilled, or  undesigning  person.  Arnway. 

SIM-PLIC'I-TY,  7i.  [L.  simplicity;  Fr.  simpliciti  ; 
It.  simplicitd  ;  Sp.  simplicidad.] 

1.  Singleness;  the  state  of  being  unmixed  or  un- 
compounded ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  metals  or  of 
earths. 

2.  The  state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of  consisting 
of  few  parts  ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  a  machine. 

3.  Artlessness  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  a  propensity 
to  cunning  or  stratagem  ;  freedom  from  duplicity  ; 
sincerity. 

Marquis  Dors"t,  ft  man  for  his  harmless  simplicity  neither  mis- 
liked  nor  much  regarded.  Hayioard. 

4.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  artificial  ornament ; 
ns,  the  simplicity  of  dress,  of  style,  of  language,  &c. 
Simplicity  in  writing  is  the  first  of  excellences. 

5.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  subiilty  or  abstruse- 
ness  ;  as.  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  doctrines  or 
truth. 

0.  Weakness  of  intellect  ;  silliness.  Hooker. 

Godly  simplicity,  in   Scripture,  is  a  fair,  open   pro- 
fession  and    practice  of  evangelical    truth,  with   a 
single  view  to  obedience   and  to  the  glory  of  God. 
SlM-PLI-Fl-eS'TION,)!.     [See  Simplify.]'    The  act 
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of  making  simple  ;  the  act  of  reducing  to  simplicity, 
or  to  a  state  not  complex.  Ch.  Obs. 

SIM'PLI-FI-£D,  pp.     Made  simple  or  not  complex. 
SIM'PLI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  simplex,  simple,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  Fr.  sunplifier.] 

To  make  simple  ;  to  reduce  what  is  complex  to 
greater  simplicity  ;  to  make  plain  or  easy. 

The  collection  of  duties  is  drawn  to  a  point,  and  so  far  simpli- 
fied. HamiUm. 
It  is  important,  In  scientific  pursuits,  to  be  cautious  m  yjnphjyxng 

our  deductions.  Nicholson. 

This  h  the  true  way  to  simplify  the  study  of  science. 

Lavoisier,  Trans. 

SIM'PLI-F  ,MNG,  ppr.  Making  simple ;  rendering 
less  complex. 

SIM'PLIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  simples  or  medical 
plants.  Brown,. 

SIM'PLO-CE.     See  Symploce. 

SIM'PLY,  adv.  Without  art;  without  subtilty  ;  art- 
lessly ;  plainly. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

2.  Of  itself;  without  addition  ;  alone. 

They  make  that  good  or  evil,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not 
simply  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hooker. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shak. 

4.  Weakly;  foolishly. 
SIM'lI-LA-OHRE,  n.     [L.  simulacrum..] 

An  image.     [Mt  in  use.]  Elyot. 

SIM'LT-LAR,  n.     [See   Simulate.]     One   who    sim- 
ulates or  counterfeits  something.      [Not  in  use.] 
Shak. 

SIM'U-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  simulo,  from  similis,  like.] 
To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  assume  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  something,  without  the  reality.    The 
wicked  often  simulate  the  virtuous  and  good. 

SIM'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  simulatus.] 

Feigned  ;  pretended.  Bale. 

SIM'IJ-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Feigned  ;  pretended  ;  as- 
sumed artificially.  Chesterfield. 

SIM'U.-La-TING,  ppr.  Feigning;  pretending;  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  what  is  not  real. 

SIM-IT-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  simulatio.] 

The  act  of  feigning  to  be  that  which  one  is  not ; 
the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appearance  or  charac- 
ter. Simulation  differs  from  dissimulation.  The  for- 
mer denotes  the  assuming  of  a  false  character  ;  the 
latter  denotes  the  concealment  of  the  true  character. 
Both  are  comprehended  in  the  word  Hypockisy. 

Sl-MUL-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  simultanee ;  Sp.  simul- 
taneo ;  from  L.  simul,  at  the  same  time.] 

Existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  simul- 
taneous events.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  may 
be  simultaneous. 

ST-MUL-TA'NE-OUS  LY,  adv.    At  the  same  time. 

SI-MUL-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  or  happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  the  si 
multaneousness  of  transactions  in  two  different  places. 

SIM'UL-TY,  n.     [L.  sinullas.] 

Private  grudge  or  quarrel.     [JYot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

SIN,  rc.t  [Sax.  sin  and  syn ;  G.  silnde  ;  D.  zonde ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  synd ;  Lappimic,  Finnish,  sindia ;  allied 
perhaps  to  Ir.  sainim,  to  alter,  to  vary,  to  sunder. 
The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  depart,  to  wan- 
der.] 

1.  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  moral  agent  from 
a  known  rule  of  rectitude  or  duty,  prescribed  by 
God  ;  any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
or  violation  of  a  divine  command  ;  a  wicked  act ; 
iniquity.  Sin  is  either  a  positive  act  in  Which  a 
known  divine  law  is  violated,  or  it  is  the  voluntary 
neglect  to  obey  a  positive  divine  command,  or  a  rule 
of  duty  clearly  implied  in  such  command.  Sin  com- 
prehends not  actions  only,  but  neglect  of  known  duty, 
all  evil  thoughts,  purposes,  words,  and  desires,  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  God's  commands  or  law.  1  John 
iii.    Matt.  xv.    James  iv. 

Sinners  ncilh.-r  eoi   v  tie'  ek  mips  of  sin,  nor  the  peace  of  piety. 
Rob.  Hall. 

Among  divines,  sin  is  original  or  actual.  Actual 
sin,  above  defined,  is  the  act  of  a  moral  agent  in  vi- 
olating a  known  rule  of  duty.  Original  sin,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  is  native  depravity  of  heart ;  that 
want  of  conformity  of  heart  to  the  divine  will,  that 
corruption  of  nature  or  deterioration  of  the  moral 
character  of  man,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  Adam's  apostasy,  ami  which  manifests  itself  in 
moral  agents  by  positive  arts  of  disobedience  to  the 
divine  will,  or  by  the  voluntary  neglect  to  comply  with 
the  express  commands  of  God,  which  require  that 
we  should  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  and  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
This  native  depravity,  or  alienation  of  affections 
from  God  and  his  law,  is  supposed  to  he  what  the 
apostle  calls  the  carnal  mind  or  miudedness,  which  is 
enmity  against  God,  and  is  therefore  denominated 
sin  or  sinfulness. 

Unpardonable  sin,  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  supposed  to  be  a  malicious  and  obstinate  re- 
jection of  Christ  and  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  or 


SIN 


a  nature,  but  in  appli- 
s  against  society,  is  sin 


a  contemptuous  resistance  made  to  the  influences 
and  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Mutt.  xii. 

2.  A  sin-offering  ;  an  offering  made  to  atone  for 
sin. 

He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  lin.  —  2  Cor.  v. 

3.  A  man  enormously  wicked.     [Not  in  use.] 


Sin  differs  from  cri 
cation.    That  which 
against  God. 
SIN,  ?•.  i.     [Sax.  singian,  syngian.] 

1.  To  depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of  duty  pre- 
scribed by  God  to  man  ;  to  violate  the  divine  law  in 
any  particular,  by  actual  transgression,  or  by  the  neg- 
lect or  non-observance  of  its  injunctions;  to  violata 
any  known  rule  of  duty. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  —  Rom.  111. 

It  is  followed  by  against. 

Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.  —  Ps.  ]i. 

2.  To  offend  against  right,  against  men  or  society ; 
to  trespass. 

More  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Shak. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order,  sins  against  til'  el-ma!  cause.  Pope. 

SIN,  for  Since,  [Scot,  syne,]  is  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

SI-NA-IT'IC,  a.  [from  Sinai,  the  mountain.]  Per- 
taining to  Mount  Sinai ;  given  or  made  at  Sinai. 

Macknight. 

SIN'A-PIS-IN,  77.  A  principle  extracted  from  mustard 
seed,  Sinapis  alba.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  inodor- 
ous, and  bitter. 

SIN'A-PISM,  w.  [L.  sinapis,  sinapc,  mustard,  G.  senf, 
Sax.  senep.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  cataplasm  composed  of  mustard 
seed  pulverized,  with  some  other  ingredients,  and 
used  as  an  external  application.  It  is  a  powerful  ir- 
ritant. Encyc. 

SIN' -BORN,  a.     Derived  from  sin. 

SINCE,  prep,  or  ado.     [Sw.  sedan  ;  Dan.  siden  ;  D.  sint ; 


■  i.-li 


the  participle,  and  denote  past,  gone,  and  hence  at'er. 
afterward.  Sith,  in  Saxon,  has  a  like  sense.  Our 
early  writers  used  sith,  sithen,  sitheiice  ;  the  latter  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  siththan.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sw.  sen,  Dan.  seen,  slow,  late,  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  this  word  ;  more  probably  it  is  not.] 

1.  After;  from  the  time  that.  The  proper  signifi- 
cation of  since  is  after,  and  its  appropriate  sense  in- 
cludes the  whole  period  between  an  event  and  the 
present  time.  I  have  not  seen  my  brother  since  Jan- 
uary. 

The  Lord  ha'.h  14'ss.il  tie  e,  zinee  my  coniinT.  —  Geo.  XXX. 
Holy  pruph-ls,  u  ho  have  been  since  the  v.  orld  began.  —  Luke  i. 

Since,  then,  denotes,  during  the  whole  time  after  an 
event ;  or  at  any  particular  time  during  that  period. 

2.  Ago;  past;  before  this.  "About  two  years 
since,  an  event  happened,"  that  is,  two  years  having 
passed. 

3.  Because  that ;  this  being  the  fact  that. 

.Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love  nor  sense  of  pain 

Then  let  example  be  obeyed.        '  Clanville. 

Since,  when  it  precedes  a  noun,  is  called  a  prepo- 
sition, but  when  it  precedes  a  sentence,  it  is  called  an 
adverb.  The  truth  is,  the  character  of  the  word  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  probably  an  obsolete 
participle,  and  according  to  the  usual  classification  of 
words,  may  be  properly  ranked  with  the  prepositions. 
In  strictness,  the  last' clause  of  the  passage  above 
cited  is  the  case  absolute.  "  The  Lord  bath  blessed 
thee,  since  my  comiinr,"  that  is,  mv  arrival  being  past. 
So,  since  the'world  began,  is  strictly,  past  the  world 
began,  the  beginning  of  the  world  being  past.  In  the 
first  case,  since, considered  as  a  preposition,  has  com- 
ing, a  noun,  for  its  object,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the 
clause  of  a  sentence.  So  we  say,  against  your  ar- 
rival, or  against  von  come. 
SIN-CERE''  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  sincerus,  which  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  sine,  without,  and  cera,  wax ;  as 
if  applied  originally  to  pure  honey.] 

1.  Pure ;  unmixed. 

As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word. — 1 

Pet.  ii. 
A  Joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now.  nryrlrn. 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  :inv  animal  juice.  Arbiiihnot. 

I     1  would  have  all  gallicisms  uv'oided,  Unit  our  tongue  ma V  he  rin- 

[This  sense  is,  for  the  most  part,  obsolete.  We  use 
the  phrases  sincere  joy,  sincere  pleasure,  but  we  mean 
by  them,  unfeigned,  real  joy  or  pleasure.] 

2.  Unhurt;  uninjured. 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.     'Obe.\  Dryden. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be ;  not 
feigned  ;  not  simulated  ;  not  assumed  or  said  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  ;  real;  not  hypocritical  or  pre- 
tended. This  is  the  present  use  of  the  word.  Let  your 
intentions  be  pure,  and  your  declarations  sincere. 
Let  love  and  friendship  be  sincere.  No  prayer  can 
avail  with  a  heart  -scare  hini  God,  unless  it  is  sincere. 
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SIN-CeRE'LY,  adv.  Honestly  ;  with  real  purity  of 
heart;  without  simulation  or  disguise ;  unfeignedly  ; 
as,  to  speak  one's  mind  sincerely  j  to  love  virtue  sin- 
cerely. 

SIN-GERE'NESS,  n.     Sincerity. 

SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  sincerite  ;  L.  sinceritas.] 

1.  Honesty  of  mind  or  intention ;  freedom  from 
simulation  or  hypocrisy.  We  may  question  a  man's 
prudence,  when  we  can  not  question  his  sincerity. 

2.  Freedom  from  hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pre- 
tense ;  as,  the  sincerity  of  a  declaration  of  love. 

SIN'CI-PUT,  n.  [L.]  The  fore  part  of  the  head  from 
the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture.  Encyc. 

SIN'DON,  n.  [L.,  fine  linen.]  A  wrapper.  [Not  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

SJNE,  n.*[L.  sinus.] 

In  geometry,  the  sine  or  right  sine  of  an  arc  is  a 
line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arc,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  drawn  through  the  other  end,  and  is 
always  equal  to  half  the  chord  of  double  the  arc. 

Versed  sine  ;  that  part  of  the  diameter  between  the 
sine  and  the  arc.  Hutton. 

SI'NE-€URE,  n.  [L.  sine,  without,  and  cura,  cure, 
care.] 

An  office  which  has  revenue  without  employment ; 
in  church  affairs,  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls. 
tl'his  is  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.] 

SrNE-CuR-ISM,  n.    The  state  of  having  a  sinecure. 

SI'NE-COR-IST,  n.     One  who  has  a  sinecure. 

SI'NE  DFE,  [L.,  without  day.]  An  adjournment 
sine  die  is  an  adjournment  without  fixing  the  time  of 
resuming  business  or  reassembling.  When  a  defend- 
ant is  suffered  to  go  sine  die,  he  is  dismissed  the 

SIN'E-PITE,  n.     [L.  sinape,  mustard.] 

Something  resembling  mustard  seed.     De  Costa. 

SI'NE  QUA  JVOJV,  [L.]  Without  which  a  thing 
can  not  be  ;  hence,  an  indispensable  condition. 

SIN'EVV,  (sin'nu,)  n.  [Sax.  sinu,  sinw,  sinwe ;  G. 
sehjie ;  D.  zenuw ;  Sw.  sena;  Dan.  sene  or  scene.  The 
primary  sense  is,  stretched,  strained,  whence  the 
sense  of  strong;  G.  sehnen,  to   long;  Ir.  sinnim,  to 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  tendon  ;  that  which  unites  a  mus- 
cle to  a  bone. 

2.  In  the  plural,  strength  ;  or  rather  that  which 
supplies  strength.     Money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 

Dnjden. 

3.  Muscle  ;  nerve.  Varies. 
SIN'EVV,  v.t.  To  knit  as  by  sinews.  Shak. 
SIN'EW-£D,  (sin'nude,)  a.    Furnished  with  sinews; 

as,  a  strong-sinewed  youth. 
2.  Strong  ;  firm ;  vigorous. 

When  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sineiccd  to  our  defense.  Shale. 


sinews  under  the  belly  shrunk  by  excess  of  fatigue, 
as  a  horse.  Far.  Diet. 

SIN'EVV -Y,  a.    Consisting  of  a  sinew  or  nerve. 

The  sirtewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall.  Donne. 

2.  Nervous  ;  strong  ;  well  braced  with  sinews  ; 
vigorous  ;  firm  ;  as,  the  sinewy  Ajax.  Shak. 

The  northern  pn.pl,-  are  large,  lair  complexioned,  strong,  sin- 
ewy, and  courageous.  Hale. 

SIN'FUL.a.  [from  sin.]  Tainted  with  sin  ;  wicked  ; 
iniquitous  ;  criminal ;  unholy  ;  as,  sinful  men. 

Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  pi'npli-  lad'ai  wuli  iniipiily  I  — Is.  1. 

2.  Containing  sin,  or  consisting  in  sin;  contrary 
tothelawsofGod  :  as, sinful  actions  ;  sinful  thoughts  ; 
sinful  words. 

SIN'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  the  laws  of 
God  do  not  permit ;  wickedly  ;  iniquitously  ;  crim- 
inally. 

SIN'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sinful  or 
contrary  to  the  divine  will ;  wickedness;  iniquity; 
criminality  ;  as,  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  ;  the  sin- 
fulness iif  thoughts  or  purposes. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  corruption  ;  depravity  ;  as,  the 
sinfulness  of  man  or  of  the  human  race. 

SING,  v.  i.i  pret.  Sung,  Sano;  pp.  Suno.     [Sax.  sin- 

fan,  syngan  ;  Goth,  siggwan  ;  G.  singen ;  D.  zingen  ; 
w.  siunga  ;  Dan.  synger.  It  would  seem  from  the 
Gothic  that  n  is  casual,  and  the  elements  Sg.  If  so, 
it  coincides  with  say  and  seek,  all  signifying  to  strain, 
urge,  press,  or  drive.] 

1.  To  utter  sounds  with  various  inflections  or  me- 
lodious modulations  of  voice,  as  fancv  may  dictate, 
or  according  to  the  notes  of  a  song  01  tune. 

The  noise  of  Ihern  that  sing  do  I  hear.  —  Ex.  jexxii. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds,  as  birds. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  female  of  no  species  of 
birds  ever  sings. 

Aud  singing  birds  in  silver  cag--s  hung.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  small,  shrill  sound ;  as,  the  air  sings 
in  passing  through  a  crevice. 

O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 

Sang  iniioc,  ait,  and  h|i<iiL  iLs  force  in  air.  Pope. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers  or  verse. 

Sing 
Of  human  Imp"  hv  i-msr,  ev,  'ils  destroyed.  Prior. 


SIN 

SING,  v.  U     To  utter  with   musical  modulations  of 

And  they  sing  die  Bong  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the 
song  of  the  Lamb.  —  Rev.  xv. 

2.  To  celebrate   in  song ;    to  give  praises  to  in 
verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 

Whom  thou  Shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.  Addison. 

3.  To   relate   or  rehearse  in   numbers,  verse,  or 
poetry. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

While  stretched  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves.     Dryden. 

SINGE,   (sinj,)   v.   t.     [Sax.   samgan;   G.  sengen;  D. 


To  burn  slightly  or  superficially  ;  to  burn  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing,  as  the  nap  of  cloth,  or  the  hair  of 
the  skin  ;  as,  to  singe  off  the  beard. 

ling  on  bis  curls,  he  seemed  to  pass 

g  fire  along,  and  singe  die  grass. 


A    r.  .tlni :■.  I 


Shak. 


SINGE,  n.     A  burning  of  the  surface  ;  a  slight  burn. 


one  whose  occupation 

is  to  sing  ;  as,  a  chorus  of  singers.  Dryden. 

3.  A  bird  that  sings.  Bacon. 

SING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  melodious  or  musical 

notes;  making  a  shrill  sound;  celebrating  in  song ; 

SING'ING,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  sounds  with  musi- 
cal intonations  ;  musical  articulation  ;  the  utterance 
of  melodious  tones.     Cant.  ii. 

SING'ING-BOQK,  n.  A  music-book,  as  it  ought  to  be 
called;  a  bonk  cou'ainiiig  tunes. 

SING'ING-LY,  adv.  With  sounds  like  singing  ;  with 
a  kind  of  tune.  North. 

SING'ING-MAN.re.  [singing  aM  man.]  A  man  who 
sings,  or  is  employed  to  sing  ;  as  in  cathedrals. 

SING'ING-MAS-TER,  n.  A  music-master;  one  that 
teaches  vocal  music.  Addison. 

SING'ING-WOM-AN,  n,  A  woman  employed  to 
sing. 

:n"g 

a  root  that  signifies  to  separate.  _ 

1.  Separate ;   one  ;  only  ;    individual ;  consisting 
of  one  only  ;  as,  a  single  star ;  a  single  city  ;  a  single 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

No  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions  of 


i.  Uncompounded. 

linip]-'  idi-as  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single  t 
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4.  Alone;  having  no  companion  or  assistant. 

Who  single  hast  maintained, 
Against  revolted  muhaud.'s,  t  h-j  cause  of  truth.  Milton. 

5.  Unmarried  ;  as,  a  single  man  ;  a  single  woman. 

6.  Not  double;  not  complicated;  as,  a  single 
thread  ;  a  single  strand  of  a  rope. 

7.  Performed  with  one  person  or  antagonist  on  a 
side,  or  with  one  person  only  opposed  to  another ; 
as,  a  single  fight ;  a  single  combat. 

8.  Pure ;  simple;  incorrupt;  unbiased;  having 
clear  vision  of  divine  truth.    Matt.  vi. 

9.  Small ;  weak  ;  silly.    [Obs.] 

Braum.  S[  Fl.     Shak. 

10.  In  botany,  a  single  flower  is  when  there  is  only 
one  on  a  stem,  and  in  common  usage,  one  not  double. 

Martyn. 
SIN"GLE,  (sing'gl,)  v.  t.    To  select,  as  an  individual 
person  or  thing  from  among  a  number ;  to  choose 
one  from  others. 
A  dog  who  can  single  out  his  master  in  the  dark.  Bacon. 

2.  To  sequester  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retire  ;  as,  an 
agent  singling  itself  from  comforts.     [Not  used.] 

Hooker. 

3.  To  take  alone ;  as,  men  commendable  when 
singled  from  society.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

4.  To  separate.  Sidney. 
STN"GLED,  pp.     Selected  from  among  a  number. 
SIN"GLE-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  one  hand  or  work- 
man only. 

SIN"GLE-HEART-ED,  a.    Having  no  duplicity. 
More. 


SIN"GLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  one  only  or 
separate  from  all  others  ;  the  opposite  of  doubleness, 
complication,  or  multiplicity. 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity;  purity  of  mind  or  pur- 
pose ;  freedom  from  duplicity  ;  as,  singleness  of  be- 
lief; singleness  of  heart.  Hooker.     Law. 

SIN"GL£S,  (sing'gl/.,)  n.  pi.  The  reeled  filaments  of 
silk,  twisted  to  give  them  firmness. 

SIN"GLE-SEED-ED,  a.     Containing  one  seed  only. 

SIiV'GLE-STICIC,  n.     A  cudgel.  _ 

2.  A  game  at  cudgels,  in  which  he  who  first 
brings  blood  from  his  adversary's  head  is  pro- 
nounced victor.  Halliwell. 

SIN"GLE-TREE,      )  n.    The  cross  piece  to  which 

SVVIN"GLE-TREE,  (       the  traces  of  a  harnessed 


SIN 

horse  are  fixed.     A  single-tree  is  fixed  upon  each  end 

of  the  double-tree  when  two  horses  draw  abreast. 
Haldeman. 
STN"GLE-VALV-£D,  a.     Having  one  valve  only. 
SIN"GLIN,    n.     A    single    gleaning;    a    handful    of 

gleaned  grain.     [Local.] 
SIN"GLING,  ppr.    Selecting  from  among  a  number 
SIN"GLY,   ado.     Individually;    particularly;    as,   to 

make  men  singly  and  personally  good.       Tillotson. 
2.  Only  ;  by  himself. 

Look  thee,  'tis  so,  thou  singly  honest  man.  Shale. 


At  ombre  *("::'>/  to  d<  cid?  di-ir  doom.  Dryden.  . 

4.  Honestly ;  sincerely. 
SING'-SONG,  n.      A   term  for   bad    singing  or  for 

drawling. 
SIN"GU-LAR,    (sing'gu-lar,)    a.     [Fr.   singulier ;  L. 

singular/*,  liom  singula*,  single.] 

1.  Single;  not  complex  or  compound. 

That  idea  which  r.'pp '*'ins  Lm"  J ■  ■  I ■  rmio  ue  diing,  is  called  a  sin- 
gular  idea,  u'Uclhr  simple,  complex,  or  compound.    Watts. 

2.  In  grammar,  expressing  one  person  or  thing; 
as,  the  singular  number.  The  singular  numbei 
stands  opposed  to  dual  and  plural. 

3.  Particular;  existing  by  itself ;  unexampled;  as, 
a  singular  phenomenon.  Your  case  is  hard,  but  not 
singular. 

4.  Remarkable  ;  eminent ;  unusual  ;  rare  ;  as,  a 
man  of  singular  gravity,  or  singular  attainments. 

5.  Not  common  ;  odd;  implying  something  censu- 
rable or  not  approved. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

6.  Being  alone  ;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  ami  empr-sses  are  scarce,  and  some 


SIN"GU-LAR-IST,  n.     One  who  affects  singularity. 
SIN"GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  singulariti.] 

1.  Peculiarity  ;  some  character  or  quality  of  a 
thing  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all,  or 
from  most  others. 

Pliny  add'hh  lh-  .  oo<-V>  <i/  t"  that  soil,  that  the  second  year  '.he 
very  falling  ot  die  sen!*  yii-Ulrth  corn.  Addison. 

2.  An  uncommon  character  or  form ;  something 
curious  or  remarkable. 

1  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  instru- 
ment. Addisoyi. 

3.  Particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  distinction. 

No  bishop  of  Rome  ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity, 
(universal  bishop.)  Hooker. 

Catholicism —  must  h-  understood  in  opposition  to  the  l-'gal  sin* 
gularity  of  the  Jewish  naUon.  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  trait  of  character  different  from 
that  of  others.  The  singularity  of  living  according 
to  the  strict  precepts  of  the  gospel  is  highly  to  be 
commended. 

5.  Oddity. 

6.  Celibacy.     [JVot 
SIN"GU-LAR-IZE,  v. 


IN"GU-1 


.]  J.  Taylor. 

'o  make  single.    [JVot  in 


SIN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.    Peculiarly  ;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  not  common  to  others.    It  is  no  disgrace  to 
be  singularly  good. 
2.  Oddly  ;  strangely. 

3^  So  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 
SIN"GULT,  it.     [L.  singultus.]  [Morton. 

A  sigh.     [Not  in  use.] 
SIN'I-CAL,  a.     [from  sine.]     Pertaining  to  a  sine. 
SIN'IS-TER,  a.*  [L.    Probably  the  primary  sense  is, 
weak,  defective.] 

1.  Left;  on  the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left 
hand  ;  opposed  to  Dexter  or  Right  ;  as,  the  sinister 
cheek  ;  or  the  sinister  side  of  an  escutcheon. 

2.  Evil;  bad;  corrupt;  perverse;  dishonest;  as, 
sinister  means  ;  sinister  purpose. 

He  6corns  to  undermine  auolher's  interest  by  any  sinister  or  in- 
ferior arts.  South. 

3.  Unlucky  ;  inauspicious.  B.  Jonson. 
Sinister  as]>ect ;  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 

planets  happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
signs ;  as,  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  Gemini.  Encyc. 
[This  word,  among  the  poets,  is  usually  accented 

SIN'IS-TER-HAND'ED,  a.      Left-handed.      [JVot  in 

SIN'fs-TER-LY;  adv.  Absurdly  ;  perversely  ;  unfairly. 

A.  Wood. 
SIN'IS-TRAL,  a.     To  the  left ;  sinistrals. 

In  conchologn,  a  term  applied  to  shells  which  have 
the  turns  of  the  spiral  made  to  the  left ;  the  same  as 
Reversed.  Humble. 

sivis-'l  RAL-LY,  adv.     Toward  the  left. 
SIN-IS-TROR'SAL,   a.      [sinister  and   Gr.   opo-oj,  uj 
rise.] 
Rising  from  left  to  right,  as  a  spiral  line  or  helix. 

SIN'IS-TROUS,  a.    Being  on  the  left  side;  inclined 
to  the  left.  Brown. 
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SIN'IS-TROUS-LY,  adv.    Perversely  ;  wrongly. 

2.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  as  the  stronger 

hand. 
SINK,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Sunk  ;  pp.  id.     The  old  pret.  Sank 

is  nearly  obsolete.     (Sax.  sencan,  sincan  ;  Goth.  sig- 

cwan  ;  G.  shiken  ;  D.  iinhrn  ;  Sw.  siunka  ;  Dan.  synker; 

coinciding  with  siege.    Class  Sg.] 

1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of  greater  gravity,  in  a  me- 
dium or  substance  of  less  specific  gravity  ;  to  sub- 
side ;  opposed  to  Swim  or  Float.  Some  species  of 
wood  or  timber  will  sink  in  water.  Oil  will  not  sink 
in  water  and  many  other  liquids,  for  it  is  specifically 
lighter. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire. —  Fa.  iJtix. 

2.  To  fall  gradually. 

He  sunk  down  in  his  chariot.  — 2  Kings  ix. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

4.  To  fall ;  to  become  lower ;  to  subside  or  settle 
to  a  level. 

The  Alps  lint!  Pyrenees  cii>.';  1'i'fore  htm.  Addison. 

5.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shale. 

6.  To  enter  deeply  ;  to  be  impressed. 

7.  To  become  deep  ;  to  retire  or  fall  within  the  sur- 
face of  any  thing ;  as,  the  eyes  sink  into  the  head. 

8.  To  fall  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  decrease.  A 
free  state  gradually  sinks  into  ruin.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  revive  a  sinking  commerce. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence  ;  as,  to  sink  away 
Addison. 

rice  of  land  will 
sink  in  time  of  peace. 
gINK,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  put  under  water ;  to 
immerse  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  sink  a  ship. 

2.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving  ;  as,  to  sink  a  pit 
or  a  well. 

3.  To  depress  ;  to  degrade.  His  vices  sink  him  in 
'nfamy  or  in  public  estimation. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 

If  1  have  a  conscience,  lot  it  sink  me.  Skdk. 

5.  To  cause  to  fall  or  to  be  plunged.     Woodward. 

6.  To  bring  low  ;  to  reduce  in  quantity. 

You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts.  Addison. 

7.  To  depress  ;  to  overbear ;  to  crush.  This  would 
link  the  spirit  of  a  hero. 

8.  To  diminish  ;  to  lower  or  lessen  ;  to  degrade. 

9.  To  cause  to  decline  or  fail. 


Mil  all  his' 


.    10.  To  suppress  ;  to  conceal ;  to  intervert. 

If  Bent  with  rely  money  In  buy  :my  tiling,  and  you  happen  to 
be  out  of  perle-t,  >n<k  llie  inunev,  and  take  up  111'-  goods 
on  account.     [Unusual.]  Swift. 

11.  To  depress  ;  to  lower  in  value  or  amount. 
Great  importations  may  sink  the  price  of  goods. 

12.  To  reduce  ;  to  pay  ;  to  diminish  or  annihilate 
by  payment ;  as,  to  sink  the  national  debt. 

13.  To  waste  ;  to  dissipate  ;  as,  to  sink  an  estate. 
SINK,  n.     [Sax.  sine] 

1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water ;  a  jakes. 

Shak.     Hayward. 

2.  A  kind  of  basin  of  stone  or  wood  to  receive 
filthy  water. 

SINK'ER,  n.  A  weight  on  something,  as  on  a  fish- 
line,  to  sink  it. 

SINK'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  for  dirty  water  to  run 
through. 

MNK'ING, ppr.  ora.  Falling  ;  subsiding  ;  depressing; 
declining. 

Sinking  fund;  in  finance,  a  fund  created  for  sinking 
or  paying  a  public  debt,  or  purchasing  the  stock  for 
the  government. 

SIN'LESS,  a.    [from  sin.]    Free  from  sin  ;  pure ;  per- 
fect.    C 1 1 r i > t  yielded  a  .w/i/r.v.y  ubrdience. 
2.  Free  from  sin  ;  innocent ;  as,  a  sinless  soul. 
Dry  den. 

SIN'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sinless  manner ;  innocently. 

SIN'LESS-NESS,  n.     Freedom  from  sin  and  guilt. 
Boyle. 

SIN'NER,  n.  One  that  has  voluntarily  violated  the 
divine  law  ;  a  moral  agent  who  has  voluntarily  diso- 
beyed any  divine  precept,  or  neglected  any  known 
duty. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Sai 
n  jte  an  unregenerate  person  ;  one  who  hi 
ceived  the  pardon  of  his  sins. 

3.  An  offender;  a  criminal. 
EJIN'NER,  u.  i.    To  act  as  a  sinner ;  in  ludi 

SIN'-OF-FER-ING,  n.    [sin 


r,  to 


ng.]    At 


SIP 

for  sin  ;  something  offered  as  an  expiation  for  sin. 
Exod.  xxix. 

SIN'O-PEE, )        rT     •      ■  .  r,  , „,„, 

SL\"<>-1'Le|  i  "•     tL-  s""9"'»>  Gr-  «"">»"!■} 

Red  ferruginous  quartz,  of  a  blood  or  brownish-red 
color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  occurs 
in  small,  but  very  perfect  crystals,  and  in  masses  that 
resemble  some  varieties  of  jasper.  Cleaveland. 

SIN'O-PLE,  n.  In  the  heraldry  of  Continental  Europe, 
green  ;  vert.  Brande. 

SIN'-OP-PRESS'£D,  (-op-prest',)  a.    Oppressed  with 

SIN'-STUNG,  a.    Stung  with  remorse  for  sin.  Baxter. 

SIN'TER,  n.  In  mineralogy,  calcareous  sinter  is  a 
loose  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  successive  layers,  concentric,  plain  or  undu- 
lated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  It  appears  under 
various  forms.  Cleaveland. 

Silicioas  sinter  is  a  light  cellular  or  fibrous  quartz  ; 
also,  a  similar  variety  of  opal. 

Pearl  sinter  is  a  variety  of  opal,  of  a  pearly  luster, 
occurring  in  •_■  I < ■  I > u  1  ■  i r  anil  bnti)  milal  masses.      Dana. 

SIN'lJ-ATE,  v.  t.     [h.  sinuo.] 

To  wind  ;  to  turn  ;  to  bend  in  and  out.   Woodward. 

SIN'U.-ATE,      I  a.      In  botany,  a  sinuate  leaf  is  one 

SIN'LI-A-TED,  i  that  has  large  curved  breaks  in  the 
margin,  resembling  bat's,  as  in  the  oak.       Jilartyn. 

SIN'U.-A-TING,  ppr.  Winding;  turning;  bending  in 
and  out. 

SIN-IJ-A'TION,  n.  A  winding  or  bending  in  and 
out.  Hale. 

SIN-U-OS'I-TY,  n.     [L.  sinuosus,  sinus.] 

The  quality  of  bending  or  curving  in  and  out;  or 
a  series  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches  or  other  irregu- 
lar figures. 

SIN'tj-OSE,'  j  "■     tFr>  s™"««.  {™m  L.  sinus.] 

Winding  ;  crooked  ;  bending  in  and  out ;  of  a  ser- 
pentine or  undulating  form  ;  as,  a  sinuous  pipe. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

SIN'IJ-OUS-LY,  adv.     Windingly  ;  crookedly. 
SI'NUS,  n.    [L.,  a  bay.]     A  bay  of  the  sea ;  a  recess 
in  the  shore,  or  an  opening  into  the  land.     Burnet. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone  or  other  part, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  entrance.      Encyc. 

3.  In  surgery,  a  little  elongated  cavity,  in  which 
pus  is  collected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  only  a 
small  orifice.  Encyc.     Parr. 

4.  In  concholagy,  a  groove  or  cavity.         Humble. 

5.  An  opening  ;  a  hollow. 

SIP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  sipan,  to  sip,  to  drink  in,  to  macerate ; 
D.  sippen;  G.  saufcu  ;  Dan.  sober;  Sw.  supa  ;  Ir.  sub- 
ham  ;  W.  sipiaw,  to  draw  the  lips  ;  sipian,  to  sip  ;  Fr. 
soupc,  soupcr  ;  En!/,  sup,  sup,  supj/tr.  See  Class  Sb, 
No.  79.] 

1.  To  take  a  fluid  into  the  mouth  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  the  lips  ;  as,  to  sip  wine  ;  to  sip  tea  or  coffee. 

Pope. 

2.  To  drink  or  imbibe  in  small  quantities. 

Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  extract;  as,  a  bee 
sips  nectar  from  the  flowers. 

4.  To  drink  out  of. 

They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flowers.  Dryden. 
SIP, v.  i.    To  drink  a  small  quantity;  to  take  a  fluid 

with  the  lips.  Dryden. 

SIP,  n.     The  taking  of  a  liquor  with  the  lips  ;  or  a 

small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 
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Milton. 
slowly;   as   a   fluid. 
[Local.]  Grose. 

SI'PHON,  n*  [L.  sipho,  sipo;  Gr.  o-io}wk;  It.  sifone ; 
Fr.  siphon ;  Sp.  siftm.  Qu.  from  the  root  of  sip.] 
*1.  A  bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  arms  are  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  drawing  liquids,  as 
from  a  cask,  well,  &c.  The  tube  being  in  some 
way  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  the  shorter  arm  be- 
ing immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere forces  the  fluid  to  rise  in  the  tube  above 
the  level  of  its  surface,  and  it  is  then  discharged 
through  the  longer  arm,  the  end  of  which  must  be 
kept  lower  than  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

2.  The   pipe  by  which   the  chambers  of  a  shell 
communicate;  a  siphuncle.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SI-PHON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

SI-PHON-O-BRANGH'I-ATE,  a.  In  malacology,  pro- 
vided with  a  siphon  or  tube,  by  which  the  water  to 
be  inhaled  is  carried  to  the  gills,  as  in  the  mollusks 
of  the  order  siphonobranchiata.  The  molluscans 
which  have  no  siphons  are  called  Asiphokodran- 

SI'PHUN-€LE,  (sl'funk-l,)    n.      In    conchologtj,   the 
opening  which  runs  through  the  partitions  ot  cham- 
bered or  nautiloid  shells. 
SfPHUN-CLA'D,  a.     Having  a  siphuncle.    Burkland. 
SI-PHUN'CU-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  siphuncle. 

Buckland. 
SI-PHUN'GU-La-TED,  a.      [L.   siphunculus,  a    little 
siphon.] 
Having  a  little  siphon  or  spout,  as  a  valve.    Say. 


SIR 

STP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  oozing.  Ortmgen 

SIP'P£D,  (sipt,)  pp.  Drawn  in  with  the  lips  ,  imbibed 
in  small  quantities. 

SIP'PER,  n.    One  that  sips. 

SIP'PET,  n.     A  small  sop.     [JVot  in  use.]        Milton. 

SIP'PING,  ppr.  Drawing  in  with  the  lips,  imbibing 
in  small  quantities. 

SI  QUIS,  [L.,  if  any  one.]  These  words  give  name 
to  a  notification  by  a  candidate  for  orders  of  his  in- 
tention to  inquire  whether  any  impediment  may  be 
alleged  against  him. 

SIR,  (sur,)  7t.  [Fr.  sire,  and  sieur,  in  monsieur ;  Norm. 
sire,  lord  ;  Corn,  sira,  father  ;  Heb.  iiv,  shur,  to  sing, 
to  look,  observe,  watch,  also  to  rule.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  hold,  4tc,  whence  the 
sense  of  a  ruler  or  chief.] 

1.  A  word  of  respect  used  in  addresses  to  men,  as 
madam  is  in  addresses  to  women.  It  signifies  prop- 
erly lord,  coiTc-potiiiiiiL'  to  dmninus  in  Latin,  don  in 
Spanish,  and  lierr  in  German.  It  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gular or  plural. 

Speak  on,  sir.  Shah 

But,  sirs,  I.'  .y.niden  in  111"  execution.  Shuk. 

2.  The  title  of  a  knigbt  or  baronet;  as,  Sir  Horace 
Vere.  Bacon. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  man. 

In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.     [Not  in  use.]  SlutA. 

4.  Formerly,  in  American  colleges,  the  title  of  a 

5.  It  is  prefixed  to  loin,  in  sirloin;  as.  a  sirloin  of 
beef.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
knighting  of  a  loin  of  beef  by  one  of  the  English 
kings  in  a  fit  of  good  humor.  JSddison. 

6.  Formerly,  the  title  of  a  priest.  Spertser. 
SIR-CaR',  ji.  A  Hindoo  clerk  or  writer.  Mulcom. 
SIR-DA R',  a.    A  native  chief  in  Hindoostan. 

Malconu 
SIRE,  7i.     [Supra.]     A  father;  used  in  poetry. 

And  raise  his  issue  like  a  ieving  sire.  Shak. 

2.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast ;  particularly  used 
of  horses ;  as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad 
dam.  Johnson. 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  grandsire,  for 
grandfather  ;  great- grandsire,  great-grandfather. 

SIRE,  v.  t.     To  beget';  to  procreate  ;  used  of  beasts. 

Shak. 
SIR'.ED,  (slrd,)  pp.    Begotten. 

Sl'REN,  ii.*  [L.  ;  Fr.  sirine;  It.  sirena;  from  Heb. 
■vistf ,  shur,  to  sing.] 

*1.  A  mermaid.  In  ancient  mythology,  a  goddess 
who  enticed  men  into  her  power  by  the  charms  of 
music,  and  devoured  them.  Hence,  in  modern  use, 
an  enticing  woman  ;  a  female  rendered  dangerous 
by  her  enticements. 

Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote.  Shak. 

2.  A  batrachian  reptile  of  Carolina,  constituting  a 
peculiar  genus,  destitute  of  posterior  extremities  and 
pelvis.  The  siren  is  a  true  amphibian,  which  re- 
spires at  will  throughout  its  life,  either  in  the  water 
by  means  of  branchia?,  or  in  the  air  by  means  of 
lungs.  Ciipier. 

Sl'REN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  siren,  or  to  the  dangerous 
of  music;  bewitching;  fascinating;  as, 


SI-ReNE',  7i.  An  instrument  used  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  aerial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the 
different  nitches  of  musical  sounds.  Brande. 

SI'REN-IZE,  v.  i.    To  use  the  enticements  of  a  siren  ; 

SI'REN-IZ-.ED,7)p.    Charmed. 
Si'Ui'.N  I/.  I.Vii.fpr,     Charming. 
SI-RI'A-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  oipiame.     See  Sirius.] 

A  disease  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  almost  peculiar  to  children.    Johnson.     Coze, 
SIR'I-US,  n.     [L.,  from  the  Gr.  crap,  the  sun.] 

The  large  and  bright  star  called  the  dog-star,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  major. 
SIR'LOIN,  (sur'loin,)  n.  [Fr.  surlonge.]  A  loin  of 
beef,  said  to  have  been  knighted  by  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  a  fit  of  good  humor;  but  probably  sur- 
loin,  the  upper  part  of  the  Kun,  like  sir-name,  which 
is  properly  sur-name,  i.  e.,  an  additional  name. 

Smart. 
SIR'NSME  is  more  correctly  written  Surname. 
SI'RO,  ii.     A  mite.  Encyc. 

SI-ROCCO,  7i.  [It.  id.;  Sp.  siroco  or  zaloque.]  An 
oppressive,  relaxing  wind  from  the  Libyan  deserts, 
chiefly  experienced  in  Italy,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

Brande. 
SIR'RAII,  7i.     A  word   of  reproach   and  contempt; 
used  in  addressing  vile  characters. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell.  Shok. 

[I  know  not  whence  we  have  this  word.     The 
common  derivation  of  it  from  sir,  ha,  is  ridiculous.] 
SIRT,  (sort,)  7i.     [L.  syrtus.] 

A  quicksand.     [Not  in  use.] 
SIR'UP,  7i.     [Oriental.     See  Sherbet  and  Absorr.] 
The  sweet  juice  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  other 
juice  sweetened  ;  or  sugar  boiled  with  vegetable  in- 
fusions. Coxe, 

[Smart  and  later  writers  preler  the  pronunciation 
sir' up;  Walker  and  others,  sur'up.] 
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SIR'UP-.ED,  (sir'upt,)  a.    Moistened  or  tinged  with 

sirup  or  sweet  juice.  Drayton. 

SIR'UP-Y,  a.    Like  sirup,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Mortimer. 
SIR-VEJVTE',  (seer-vangt',)  n.   [Fr.l  A  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  usually  satirical,  often  used  by  the 
troubadours  of  the  middle  ages.  Brandt. 

SI-SAL'  HEMP,    j  11.      The   prepared    fiber    of   the 
SI-SAL'  GRASS,  (      Agave  Americana,  or  American 
aloe,  used  for  cordage  ;  so  called  from  Sisal,  a  port 
in  Yucatan. 
STSE,  for  Assize. 
SISE,  n.    Six,  a  term  in  games. 

SIS'KIN,  n.    A  bird  ;  another  name  of  the  aberdavine. 
Johnson.     Vict.  JVat.  Hist. 
The  siskin  or  aberdavine  is  the  Fringilla  spinus. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
SISS,  v.  i.     [D.  sissen;  Dan.  suuser;  G.  sausen;  Sw. 
susa,  to  buzz,  rush,  hiss,  whistle.] 

To  hiss  ;  a  legitimate  word,  local  in  England,  out  in 
universal  popular  use  in  New  England.        Halliwcll. 
SIS'TER,  n.     [Sax.  sweoster;  D.  luster ;  G.  schwester ; 
Sw.  syster;  Dan.  s'osler  ;  Russ.  scstra;  Pol.  siostra; 
Dalmatian,  szesztre;  Sans,  swasre.] 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents  ;  correlative 

2.  A  woman  of  the  same  faith ;  a  female  fellow- 


If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked  t 


:  of  daily  t 


3.  A  female  of  the  same  kind.  Shalt. 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  cond 
tion  ;  as,  sister  fruits.  Pope. 

5.  A  fe  nale  of  the  same  society,  as  the  nuns  of 
convent. 

SIS'TER,  v.  U    To  resemble  closely.     [Little  used.] 


Shale. 
To  be  akin ;  to  be  near  to.     [Little 
Shak. 
[sister  and   hood.]    Sisters   col- 


SIS'TER. 

sis'ter-hqod. 

lectively,  or  a  i 
males  united  in 
2.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister.     [Little  used.] 
SIS'TER-IN-LAW,  n.    A  husband's  or  wife's  sister. 

Ruth. 
SIS'TER-LY,  a.    Like  a  sister;   becoming  a  sister; 

affectionate  ;  as,  sistrrlii  kindness. 
SIS'TRUM,  7i.*  [Gr.  mtirpov,  from  acta,,  to  shake.] 
A  kind  of  timbrel  which  the  Egyptian  priests  of 
lsis  used  to  shake  at  the  festivals  of  that  goddess. 
Brande. 
SIS'Y-PHUS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.]     In  fabulous  history,  a 
robber  or  traitor  notorious  IW  his  cunning,  and  whose 
crimes  were  punished  by  his  being  compelled  to  roll 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  huge  stone,  which  constantly 
recoiled,  and  made  his  task  incessant.         Brande. 
SIT,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  Sat  ;  old  pp.  Sitten.     [Goth,  sitan  ; 
Sax.  sitan  or  sittan  ;  D.  ixltcn ;  G.  siticn  ;  Sw.  sitta  ; 
Dan.  sidder;  L.  sedeo ;  It.  sedere  ;  Fr.  seoir,  whence 


a  session,  whence  size,  by  contraction  ;  VV.  seia,  to 
sit  habitually  ;  sciu,  to  seat ;  gorsci,  a  supreme  seat ; 
gorsezu,  to  preside  ;  Arm.  aseza,  diaseia,  sizhea,  to 
sit ;  Ir.  suidhim,  eisidhim,  and  scisim  ;  Corn,  seadha,  to 
sit.  It  coincides  with  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  ">Di  and 
Heb.  rw,  to  set,  place,  or  found,  and  perhaps  with 


the  Ar.  i\*«  sadda,  to  stop,  close,  or  make  firm. 
See  Class  Sd,  No.  31,  56.  (See  Set.)  The  Sp. 
sitiar,  to  besiege,  is  the  same  word  differently  ap- 
plied.'] 

1.  To  rest  upon  the  buttocks,  as  animals ;  as,  to 
sit  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  perch  ;  to  rest  on  the  feet ;  as  fowls. 

3.  To  occupy  a  seat  or  place  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses's  seat.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness. 


burden  ; 


5.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on,  as  a  weight 
as,  grief  sits  heavy  on  his  heart. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  rest ;  to  abide. 

Pale  horror  sal  on  each  Arcadian  face.  Dryaen. 

7.  To  incubate  ;  to  cover  and  warm  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing ;  as  a  fowl. 

As  the  partridge  silteGi  on  eggs  and  hatcheth  them  not.  —  Jer. 


a  his  new  and  gorgemis  garment,  mujesty, 

Sks  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  & 

9.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted ;  as, 
for  one's  picture. 

10.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 


11.  To  hold  a  session;  to  be  officially  enraged  in 
public  business  ;  as  judges,  legislators,  or  officers  of 
any  kind.     The  House  of  Commons  sometimes  sits 


SIT 

till  late  at  night.  The  judges  or  the  courts  sit  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  sit  every 
day. 

12.  To  exercise  authority ;  as,  to  sit  in  judgment. 
One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death. 

13.  To  be  in  any  assembly  or  council  as  a  member ; 
to  have  a  seat.     1  Mace. 

14.  To  be  in  a  local  position.  The  wind  sits  fair. 
[Unusual.] 

To  sit  at  meat ;  to  be  at  table  for  eating. 
To  sit  down ;  to  place  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other 
seat ;  as,  to  sit  down  at  a  meal. 

2.  To  begin  a  siege.  The  enemy  sat  down  before 
the  town. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  a  permanent  abode.   Spenser. 

4.  To  rest ;  to  cease  as  satisfied. 

Here  we  can  not  sit  down,  but  still  proceed  in  our  search. 

Sogers. 
To  sit  out;  to  be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment.    [Little  used.}  Saunderson. 

To  sit  up ;  to  rise  or  be  raised  from  a  recumbent 
posture. 

He  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  —  Luke  vii. 
2.  Not  to  go  to  bed  ;  as,  to  sit  up  late  at  night ; 
also,  to  watch  ;  as,  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  person. 
SIT,  v.  t.    To  keep  the  seat  upon.    He  sits  a  horse 
well. 

[This  phrase  is  elliptical.] 

2.  To  sit  me  down,  to  sit  him  down,  to  sit  them  down, 
equivalent  to  I  seated  myself,  &c,  are  familiar  phrases 
used  by  good  writers,  though  deviations  from  strict 
propriety. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

3.  "  The  court  was  sat,"  an  expression  of  Addison, 
is  a  gross  impropriety. 

SITE,  n.     [L.  situs,  Eng.  seat ;   from   the   root  of  L. 
sedeo,  to  sit.     The  Roman  pronunciation  was  seetus.] 

1.  Situation  ;  local  position ;  as,  the  site  of  a  city 
or  of  a  house. 

2.  A  seat  or  ground-plot ;  as,  a  mill-site.  But  we 
usually  say,  mill-smt,  by  which  we  understand  the 
place  where  a  mill  stands,  or  a  place  convenient  for 
a  mill. 

3.  The  posture  of  a  thing  with  respect  to  itself, 
lover  fixed 


[This  is  improper.] 
SIT'ED,  a.     Placed  ;  situated.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 
SIT'FAST,  n.     In  farriery,  an  ulcerated  horny  sore 
growing  on  a  horse's  back,  under  the  saddle. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
SITH,  adv.     [Sax.  sith,  siththan.] 

Since  ;  in  later  times.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SITHE,  n.     Time.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SITHE.    See  Scythe. 

sith'es  CE'  I adv-    [Sax-  sitht,ian-1 

Since;  in  later  times.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SIT'TER,  n.     [from  sit]    One  that  sits.    The  Turks 

are  great  sitters.  Bacon. 

2.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates.  Mortimer. 

SIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Resting  on' the  buttocks,  or  on 

the  feet,  as  fowls;  incubating;  brooding;  being  in 

the  actual  exercise  of  authority,  or  being  assembled 

for  that  purpose. 

2.  a.    In  botany,  sessile,  i.  e.,  without  petiole,  pe- 
duncle, or  pedicel,  &c. 
SIT'TING,  7i.    The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  one's  self  on  a  seat ;  as,  a 
sitting  down. 

3.  A  seat,  or  the  space  occupied  by  a  person  in  a 
church.  England. 

4.  The  act  or  time  of  resting  in  a  posture  for  a 
painter  to  take  the  likeness.  For  a  portrait,  six  or 
seven  sittings  may  be  required. 

5.  A  session  ;  the  actual  presence  or  meeting  of 
any  body  of  men  in  their  seats,  clothed  with  author- 


ity to  transact   business  ;  as,  a  sitting  of  the  judges 
'    ng  of  the  House  of  Com- 
• ;  during  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


of  the  King's  Bench  ;  a  . 


Fori 


iiri'l'T.-limlinir  ol'  .my   , 


7.  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  at  work, 
or  on  a  visit.  Dryden. 

8.  Incubation  ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatching  ;  as 
fowls. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his  songs,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

SIT'tT-ATE,  a.     [Fr.  situer ;   It.  situare,  situato ;  Sp. 
situar  :  from  L.  situs,  sedeo.] 

1.  Placed,  with  respect  to  any  other  object ;  as,  a 
town  situate  on  a  hill  or  on  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Placed  ;  consisting. 

Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  Milton. 

JVote. —  111  the  United  States,  this  word   is  less 

used  than  Situated,  hut  both  are  well  authorized. 

SIT'lI-A-TED,  a.      [See  Situate.]     Seated,  placed, 

or  standing  with  respect  to  any  other  object ;  as,  a 

city  situated  on  a  declivity,  or  in  front  of  a  lake ;  a 


Gr.  ej.     Qu. 
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town  well  situated  for  tratle  or  manufactures  ;  an 
observatory  well  situated  for  observation  of  the  stars. 
New  York  is  situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

2.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition  with 
regard  to  men  or  things.    Observe  how  the  executor 
is  situated  with  respect  to  the  heirs. 
SIT-lI-A'TION,n.t  [Fr.;  It.  situazione.] 

1.  Position;  seat;  location  in  respect  to  something 
else.  The  situation  of  London  is  more  favorable  for 
foreign  commerce  than  that  of  Paris.  The  situation 
of  a  stranger  among  people  of  habits  differing  from 
his  own,  can  not  be  pleasant. 

2.  State;  condition.  He  enjoys  a  situation  of  ease 
and  tranquillity. 

3.  Circumstances  ;  temporary  state  ;  used  of  per- 
sons in  a  dramatic  scene.  Johnson. 

4.  Place  ;  office.  He  has  a  situation  in  the  war 
department,  or  under  government. 

SY'VA,  71.     In  Indian  mythology,  a  title  of  the  Supreme 

Being,  in  the  character  of  the  avenger  or  destroyer. 
SIV'AN,  7i.    The  third  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year,  answering  to  part  of  our  May  aud  part  of 
June. 
SIV-A-THE'RI-UM,  ti.    [Siva,  an  Indian  deity,  and 
Gr.  Bnpinv,  a  wild  animal.] 

An  extinct  animal,  whose  skull  and  other  bones 
were   recently  discovered  in    India.     It   had    four 
horns  and  a  proboscis;  was  larger  than  the  rhinoce- 
ros, and  must  have  resembled  an  immense  antelope. 
Mantcll. 
SIX,  a.     [Fr.  six ;  L.  sex  ;  It.  sei;  Sp. 
sechs ;   Dan.   and  Sw.  sex ;   Sax.  st 
Sans,  shashta,  Heb.  W  shish.] 
Twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 
SIX,  7i.    The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

To  be  at  six  and  seven,  oi,  as  more  generally  used, 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  is  to  be  in  disorder. 

Bacon.     Swift.     Shale. 
SIX'FGLD,  a.     [six  and  fold ;  Sax.  six  and  feald.] 

Six  times    repeated ;     six  double ;    six  times  as 

much. 

SIX'PENCE,  ti.     [sir  and  pence.]    An  English  silver 

coin  of  the  value  of  six  pennies  ;  half  a  shilling. 

2.  The  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shilling. 

SIX'-PEN-NY,  a.    Worth  sixpence  ;  as,  a  six-penny 

loaf. 
SIX'-PET-AL-£D,  a.     In  botany,  having  six  distinct 

petals  or  flower  leaves.  Martyn. 

SIX'SCoRE,  a.     [six  and  score]     Six  times  twenty  ; 

one  hundred  and  twenty.  Sandys. 

SIX'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  sixtene,  sixtyne.) 

Six  and  ten  ;  noting  t lie  sum  of  six  and  ten. 
SIX'TKENTIl,  a.     [Sax.  sixleotha.] 

The  sixth  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  of  sixteen. 
SIXTH,  a.     [Sax.  sixta.] 

The  first  after  the  fifth  ;  the  ordinal  of  six. 
SIXTH,  71.    The  sixth  part. 

2.  In  music,  a  hexachord,an  interval  of  two  kinds; 
the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones  major,  and  the  major  sixth,  composed  of 
four  tones  and  a  major  semitone.  Rousseau. 

SIXTH'LY,  adv.    In  the  sixth  place.  £0x071. 

SIX'TI-ETH,  a.     [Sax.  sixteogotha.] 

The  ordinal  of  sixty. 
SIX'TY,  a.     [Sax.  sixtig.] 

Ten  times  six. 
SIX'TY,  71.    The  number  of  six  times  ten. 
SIZ'A-BLE,  a.     [from  size.]     Of  considerable  bulk. 
Hard. 
2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size;  as,  sizable 

SI'ZAR,  71.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  name  of  a  body  of  students  next  below  the  pen- 
sioners, who  eat  at  the  public  table,  after  the  fellows, 
free  of  expense.  They  formerly  waited  on  the  table 
at  meals,  but  this  is  done  away  with.  They  were 
probably  so  called  from  being  thus  employed  in  dis- 
tributing the  size  or  provisions.  [See  Size,  No.  3.] 
Huber. 

SIZE,  71.  [Either  contracted  from  assize,  or  from  the 
L.  scissus.  I  take  it  to  be  from  the  former,  and  from 
the  sense  of  setting,  as  we  apply  the  word  to  the  as- 
size of  bread.] 

1.  Bulk;  bigness;  magnitude;  extent  of  super- 
ficies. Size  particularly  expresses  thickness  ;  as,  the 
size  of  a  tree  or  (If  a  mast ;  the  size  of  a  ship  or  of 
a  rock.     A  man  may  be  tall,  with  little  size  of  body. 

2.  A  settled  quantity  or  allowance.  [Contracted 
from  assize.] 

3.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  food 
and  drink  from  the  buttery,  aside  from  the  regular 
dinner  at  commons,  corresponding  to  Battel  at  Ox- 
ford. Orad.  ad  Cantab. 

4.  Figurative  bulk  ;  condition  as  to  rank  and  char- 
acter ;  as,  men  of  less  size  and  quality.  [Jfot  much 
used.]  V  Estrange. 

5.  With  shoemakers,  a  measure  of  length 

SIZE,  71.  [W.  syth,  stiff,  rigid,  and  size,  Sp.  sisa; 
from  the  root  af'assiic,  that  which  sets  or  fixes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  weak  glue,  used  in  manufactures. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  thin  leaves  fastened 
together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet ;  used  for  ascertaining 
the  size  of  pearls.  Encyc. 
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SIZE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or 
bulk.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  the  standard  of  ;  as,  to  she 
weights  and  measures.     [JVotn  little  used.] 

3.  To  cover  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size. 

4.  To  swell  ;  to  increase  the  hulk  of.  Beaum.  ${  Ft. 

5.  Among  Cornish  miners,  to  separate  the  finer  from 
the  coarser  parts  of  a  metal  by  sifting  them  through 
a  wire  sieve.  Encyc. 

SIZE,  ».  t.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
to  order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery  ;  a  word  cor- 
responding to  Battel  at  Oxford.   Grad.  ad  Cantab. 

STZ'KD,  pp.     Adjusted    according  to   size;    prepared 
with  size. 
2.  a.     Having  a  particular  magnitude.  Shah. 

Note. —  This  word  is  used  in  compounds;  as, 
large-sizca1,  commun-sizci/,  middle-size;/,  &c. 

SI'ZEL,  h.  In  coining,  the  residue  of  plates  of  silver, 
after  pieces  are  cut  out  for  coins. 

SIZ'ER,  n.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  a  student 
of  the  rank  next  below  that  of  a  pensioner.     [See 

S.7.AU.1 

SIZE'-STICK,   n.      With    shoemakers,    a    measuring 

stick. 
SIZ'I-NESS,  n.      [from   sizt/.]      Glutinousness ;    vis- 

cousness ;    the   quality  of   size ;    as,  the  siiiucss  of 

STZ'ING,  ppr.     Arranging  according  to  size. 
SIZ'ING,  n.     A  kind  of  weak  glue  used  ill  manufac- 
tures.    [See  Size.] 
SIZ'Y,  a.    [from  size.]   Glutinous  ;  thick  and  viscous  ; 
ropy ;    having  the   adhesiveness  of   size ;  as,   shy 
blood.  Arbuthnot. 

SKAD'DLE,  (skad'dl,)  n.     [Sax.  seath,  sccath.] 

Hurt ;  damage.     [Not  in  use.] 
SKAD'DLE,  a.     Hurtful  ;  mischievous.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ray. 
SKAD'DONS,  n.  pi.    The  embryos  of  bees.     [Not  in 

use.]  Bailey. 

SKA  IN,  n.     [Fr.  cscaigne.] 

A  knot  of  thread,  yarn,  or  silk,  or  a  number  of 
knots  collected.  Encyc,  art.  Rope. 

SKAINS'MATE,    ?i.      A    messmate;    a    companion. 

[Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

SKALD,  n.     [On.  Sw.  sealla,  to  sing.] 

An  ancient  Scandinavian  poet  or  bard. 

SKA  RE   !  "■     Wikl  '  timid  >  shy-  Grose- 

SKATE,  n.  [D.  sehaats :  probably  from  the  root  of 
shoot. ;  It.  scatto,  a  slip  or  slide.] 

A  frame  of  wood  furnished  with  a  smooth  iron  and 
fastened  under  the  foot,  for  moving  rapidly  on  ice. 

SK.vTE,  v.  i.     To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 

SKaTE,  n.*  [Sax.  sceadda  ;  L.  squatus,  squatina  ,*  W. 
c&th  vor  or  morguth,  I  hat  is,  seacat.  This  shows  that 
skate  is  formed  on  cat.  The  primary  sense  of  cat  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  in  W.  c&th  eithen  is   a  hare  ;  that 

A  popular  name  of  numerous  cartilaginous  fishes 
of  the  genus  Raia,  having  the  body  much  depressed, 
and  more  or  less  of  a  rhomboidal  form.  The  Raia 
Batis,  called  the  Skate,  Gray  Skate,  or  Blue  Skate,  is 
the  most  common,  weighing  sometimes  200  pounds, 
and  is  much  used  for  the  table. 

P.  Cqe.     Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

SKAT'ER,  n.     One  that  skates  on  ice.  Johnson. 

SKaT'ING,  n.     The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  skates. 

SKATTNG,  ppr.     Sliding  or  moving  on  skates. 

SKEAN,  n.     [Sax.  sageru] 

A  short  sword,  or  a  knife.     [Not  in  use.] 

SKEED.     See  Skid.  [Bacon.     Spenser. 

SKEEL,  n.     [G.  schale,  Eng.  shell.] 

A  shallow,  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.     [Local.]  Orosc. 

SKEET,  7i.  A  long  scoop  used  to  wet  the  sides  of 
ships  or  the  sails  of  small  vessels.  Mar.  Diet. 

SKEG,  n.     A  sort  of  wild  plum.  Johnson. 

SKEG'GER,  ».     A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SKEIN,  (skane,)  77.  A  knot  or  a  number  of  knots  of 
thread,  silk,  or  yarn. 

SKEL'DER,  71.    A  cant  term  for  a  vagrant. 

B.  Jnnson. 

SKEL'E-TON,  77.  [Fr.  squelette;  It.  schcletro ;  Sp. 
esqueleto;  Gr.  ow/Woc,  dry,  from  okcX\o>,  to  dry, 
that  is,  to  contract;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  calico,  cal- 
lus.] 

1.  The  hones  of  an  animal  body,  separated  from 
the  flesh  and  retained  in  their  natural  position  or  con- 
nections. When  the  bones  are  connected  by  the  nat- 
ural ligaments,  it  is  called  a  natural  skeleton  ;  when 
by  wires,  or  any  foreign  substance,  nn  artificial  skel- 
eton. Encyc.     Wistar. 

2.  The  compages,  general  structure,  or  frame  of 
any  thing;  the  principal  parts  that  support  the  rest, 
but  without  the  appendages. 

3.  The  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  perform- 
ance, particularly  of  a  sermon. 

4.  A  very  thin  or  lean  person. 
SKEI/E-TON-KiiY,  77.   A  thin,  light  key,  with  nearly 

the  whole  substance  of  the  bits  filed  away,  so  that  it 
ninv  be  less  obstructed  bv  the  wards  of  a  lork. 

SKEL'LIJM,  71.     \G.  sihelm.]  [Hcbert. 

A  scoundrel.     [Not  in  use.] 

SKEL'LY,  v.  i.    To  squint.  Brockets. 


SKELP,  71.     A  blow  ;  a  smart  stroke.  Brockctt. 

SKEP,  n.     A  coarse,  round  farm-basket.     [Not  used  in 

America.]  ""laser.     Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the   repository  in  which  bees  lay 

their  honey.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TIC,  7i.t    [Gr.   acmrtKOS,  from   o-Ktvrouai,  to 

look  about,  to  consider,  to  speculate  ;  Sax.  sceawian, 

to  look  about,  to  see,  also  to  show.    See  Show.] 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  and  reality  of  any 
principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doctrines.  In 
philosophy,  a  Pyrrhonist  or  follower  of  Pyrrho,  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  skeptical  philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  who  therefore 
doubted  of  every  thing.  Enfield. 

2.  In  theology,  a  person  who  doubts  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  revelation  ; 
one  who  disbelieves  the  divine  original  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Surfer  not  yo'tr  faith  to  be  shaken  by  the  sophistries  of  peptics. 

SKEP'TIC,  )  a.      Doubting;  hesitating  to  admit 

SKEP'TIO-AL,  (      the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples ;  doubting  of  every  thing. 
2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 

Tin'  fl,\'p!i<-fi!  system  subverts  the  evleile  foundation  nf  mentis. 
Rob.  Hall. 

SKEP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  doubt ;  in  a  doubting 

SKEP'TIG-AL-NESS,  77..     Doubt;    pretense  or  pro- 
fession of  doubt. 
SKEP'TI-CISM.n.     [Fr.  scepticisms] 

1.  The  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Pyrrhonists 
or  skeptical  philosophers ;  universal  doubt ;  the 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  certainty  of 
any  knowledge  respecting  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. 

2.  In  theology,  a  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, or  a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or  truth  of 
God. 

Let  nodospnn.l.nev,  or  tnni.lify,  or  seer.  :  slrpticism,  lead  any  one 
to  doubt  u!e  ;!u  r  [bis  1. 1.  o.vu  .  resi.eet  u  ill  be  realized. 

S.  Miller. 
SKEP'TI-ClZE,  v.  i.     To  doubt ;  to  pretend  to  doubt 

of  every  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shaftesbury. 

SKER'RY,  77.     A  rocky  isle. 

SKETCH,  77. t  [D.  schets;  G.  slcizie;  Fr.  esquisse;  Sp. 
esquicio  :  It.  schhio,  a  sketch,  a  squirting,  a  spurt,  a 
gushing,  a  leap,  hop,  or  frisking  ;  schizzarc, to  squirt, 
to  spin,  stream,  or  spout.  We  see  the  primary  sense 
of  the  verb  is,  to  throw,  the  sense  of  shoot,  It.  scat- 
tar,,  L.  scateo.] 

An  outline  or  general  delineation  of  any  thing;  a 
first  rough  or  incomplete  draught  of  a  plan  or  any  de- 
sign ;  as,  the  sketch  of  a  building ;  the  sketch  of  an 
essay. 
SKETCH,  v.  t.  To  draw  the  outline  or  general  figure 
of  a  thing  ;  to  make  a  rough  draught.  Watts. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or  ideas. 
Dryden. 
SKETCHED,    (skecht,)   pp.      Having    the    outline 
SKETCH'ER,  77.    One  who  sketches.  [drawn. 

SKETCH'l-iN'ESS,  n.     State  of  being  sketchy. 
SKK'IVII'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  the  outline. 
SKETCH'Y,  a.     Containing  only  an  outline;  incom- 
plete. 
SKEW,  (sku,)  adv.     [G.  schicf;  Dan.  skucv.] 

Awry  ;  obliquely.     [See  Askew.] 
SKEW,  7j.  t.     [Dan.  skuevcr,  to  twist  or  distort.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely  upon;  to  notice  slightly. 
[Not  in  use.]  Beaum. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way.     [Not  in 

SKEW,  r.  i.     To  walk  obliquely.     [Local.] 

SKEW'BACK,  (sku'bak,)  n.  In  brickwork  and  ma- 
sonry,  the  abutment  which  slopes  to  receive  the  end 
of  an  arch.  Brandc. 

SKEW'BRIDGE,  77.   A  kind  of  bridge  upon  a  railroad, 
when  it  intersects  any  existing  communication 
obliquely. 

SKEWER,  (sku'er,)  n.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  for 
fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or  for  keeping  it  in  form 
while  roasting.  Dryden. 

SKEW'ER,  7-.  t.    To  fasten  with  skewers. 

SKEW'ER-ING,  ppr.    Fastening  with  skewers.    ■ 

SKID,  77.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  up  and  down  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  to  preserve  it  from  injury  by  heavy- 
bodies  hoisted  or  lowered  against  it.  Totten. 

2.  A  chain  used  for  fastening  tho  wheels  of  a  wag- 
on, to  prevent  its  turning  when  descending  a  steep 
hill.  Farm.  Encyc. 

3.  A  name  given  to  pieces  of  timber  used  for  sup- 
ports, as  of  a  row  of  barrels,  &c.  America. 

SKIFF,  77.  [Fr.  esquift  It.  schifo;  Sp.  esqutfoi  h. 
scapha;  G.  schiff;  from  the  same  root  as  strip.] 

A  small,  light  boat,  resembling  a  yawl.   Mar.  Diet. 

SKIFF,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  in  a  light  boat. 

SKILL,  71. t  [Sax.  scylan,  to  separate,  to  distinguish  ; 
Ice.  and  Sw.  skilia,  Dan.  skitter,  to  divitle,  sever, 
part ;  whence  shield,  that  which  separates,  and  hence 
that  which  protects  or  defends  ;  D.  scheclcn,lo  differ; 
schillcn,  to  peel  or  pare.   Scale  is  from  the  root  of  these 
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words,  as  in  shell,  Sat  scijl,  eceal.  In  -ieb.  j)OD  is, 
foolish,  perverse,  and  as  a  verb,  to  pervei  ,  to  be  fool- 
ish or  perverse  ;  in  Ch.  to  understand  or  ;onsider,  to 
look,  to  regard,  to  cause  to  know,  whence  knowl- 
edge, knowing,  wise,  wisdom,  understanding;  Rab. 
to  be  ignorant  or  foolish  ;  Syr.  to  be  foolish,  to  wan- 
der in  mind,  also,  to  cause  to  understand,  to  know, 
to  perceive,  to  discern,  also,  to  err,  to  do  wrong,  to 
sin,  to  fail  in  duty  ;  whence,  foolish,  folly,  ignorance, 
error,  sin,  and  understanding;  Sam.  to  be  wont  or 
accustomed,  to  look  or  behold.  The  same  verb  with 
V,  Heb.  ^ZV,  signifies,  to  understand,  to  be  wise, 
whence  wisdom,  understanding,  also,  to  waste,  to 
scatter,  or  destroy,  to  bereave,  also,  to  prosper;  Ch. 
to  understand;  773C  to  complete,  to  perfect;  7^3 
with  a  prefix.  This  signifies,  also,  to  found,  to  lay  a 
foundation;  Syr.  to  found,  also,  to  finish,  complete, 

adorn,  from  the  same  root;  Ar.   V-^3^  shakala,  to 

bind  or  tie,  whence  Eng.  shackles ;  also,  to  be  dark, 
obscure,  intricate,  difficult,  to  form,  to  make  like,  to 
be  of  a  beautiful  form,  to  know,  to  be  ignorant,  to 
agree,  suit,  or  become.  These  verbs  appear  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  S2,  his  to  hold,  or  restrain,  which 
coincides  in  signification  with  the  Ch.  and  Eth.  "?ro, 
to  be  able,  L.  calico,  that  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  reach, 
and  with  hhs,  to  perfect,  that  is,  to  make  sound,  or 
to  reach  the  utmost  limit.  The  sense  of  folly,  error, 
sin,  perverseness,  is  from  wandering,  deviation,  Gr. 
o-koAioc  ;  the  sense  of  skill  ami  understanding  is  from 
separation,  discernment,  or  from  taking,  holding,  or 
reaching  to,  for  strength  and  knowledge  are  allied, 
and  often  from  tension.  The  sense  of  ignorance 
and  error  is  from  wandering  or  deviation,  or  per- 
haps it  proceeds  IY0111  a  negative  sense  given  to  the 
primary  verb  by  the  prefix,  like  ex  in  Latin  and  s  in 
Italian.  The  Arabic  sense  of  binding  and  shackles 
is  from  straining.  The  Eng.  shall  and  should  belong 
to  this  family.] 

1.  The  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  execution  or 
performance,  or  in  the  application  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence to  practical  purposes.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
skill  of  a  mathematician,  of  a  surveyor,  of  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  of  a  mechanic  or  seaman.  So  we 
speak  of  skill  in  management  or  negotiation. 

Dryden.     Swift. 

2.  Any  particular  art.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 
SKILL,  v.t.     To  know  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.] 
SKILL,  v.  i.    To  be  knowing  in  ;  to  be  dextrous  in 

performance.     [  06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  differ;  to  make  difference  ;  to  matter  or  be 
of  interest.     [06s.]  Hooker.     Bacon. 

[This  is  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  sense  of  the  word.] 

SKILL'£D,  a.  Having  familiar  knowledge  united  with 
readiness  and  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it;  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  ;  expert;  skillful;  followed 
by  tTi ;  as,  a  professor  skilled  in  logic  or  geometry  ; 
one  skilled  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

SKILL'LESS,  a.     Wanting  skill  ;  artless.  Shak. 

SKI  L'  LET,  77.     [ail.  Fr.  ecuelle,  ecucllette.] 

A  small  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  with 
a  long  handle,  used  for  heating  and  boiling  water  and 
other  culinary  purposes. 

SKILL'FUL,  a.  Knowing  ;  well  versed  in  any  art ; 
hence,  dextrous ;  able  in  management ;  able  to  per- 
form nicely  any  manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  pro- 
fessions; as,  a  skillful  mechanic;  a  skillful  operator 
in  surgery. 
2.  Well  versed  in  practice  ;  as,  a  skillful  physician. 
It  is  followed  by  at  or  in  ;  as,  skillful  at  the  organ  ; 
skillful  in  drawing. 

SKILL'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  skill  ;  with  nice  art  ;  des- 
irously ;  as,  a  machine  skillfully  made  ;  a  ship  skill- 
fullii  managed. 

SKILL'FUL-NESS,  77.  The  quality  of  possessing  skill ; 
dextrousness  ;  ability  to  perform  well  if!  any  part  or 
business,  or  to  manage  affairs  with  judgment  and 
exactness,  or  according  to  good  taste  or  just  rules  ; 
knowledge  ami  ability  derived  from  experience. 

SKIL'LINU,  11.  A  bay  of  a  barn  ;  also,  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  a  cottage.     [Loral.] 

SKILT,  71.     [See  Skill.]     Difference.     [06s.] 

Cleareland. 

SKIM,  71.  [A  different- orthography  of  Scim.  Fr. 
icumc;  It.  schiiima  :  G.  sehaum  :  D.  schuim  ;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  skum  ;  Ir.  sgeimhim,  to  skim.] 

Scum  ;  the  thick  matter  that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  a  liquor.     [Little  used.] 

SKIM,  7j.  t.  To  take  off  the  thick,  gross  matter  which 
separates  from  any  liquid  substance,  and  collects  on 
the  surface  ;  as,  to  skim  mill;  by  taking  off  the  cream. 

2.  To  take  off  by  skimming  ;  as,  to  skim  cream. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface ;  to  brush  the  surface 
slightly. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  fiic<!.  JJn/dtn. 

SKIM,  v.  i.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide  along  in  an  even, 
smooth  course,  or  without  flapping  ;  as,  an  eagle  or 
hawk  skims  along  the  ethereal  regions. 
2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface  ;  to  pass  lightly 
Pope. 
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3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  or  with  slight  at- 
tention. 

They  sltim  over  a  science  in  a  superficial  survey.        Walts. 
SKIM'BLE-SCAM'BI.E,  a.     [A  duplication  of  scum- 
ble.)    Wandering  ;  disorderly.  Shale. 
[A  low,  unauthorized  word.] 
SKIM'-GOLT'ER,     )  n.     A  colter  for  paring  off  the 
SKIM'-COULT'ER,  j      surface  of  land. 
SKIM'M.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Taken  from  the  surface;  hav- 
ing the  thick  matter  taken  from  the  surface  ;  brushed 
along. 
SKIM'MER,  n.      A  utensil  in  the  form  of   a  scoop, 
used  for  skimming  liquors. 

2.  One  that  skims  over  a  subject.     [Little  used.] 

3.  A  web-footed  water-fowl,  of  the  genus  Rhyn- 
chops.  The  black  skimmer,  lihynchops  nigra,  is  also 
called  Cutwater  and  Shearwater,  which  see. 

JVuttaU.     P.  Cyc. 

SKIM'-MILK,  |  n.     Milk  from  which  the  cream 

SKIM'M£D-MILK,J      has  been  taken. 

SKIM' JUNG,  ppr.    Taking  from  the  surface,  as  cream 
from  milk. 
2.  Gliding  ligbtlv  ahum  near  the  surface. 

SKIM'MING-LY,  ado.     By  gliding  along  the  surface. 

SKIM' MING-TON,  j  n.      A  vulgar  word,    [from    the 

SKIM'I-TRY,  t      Danish  skirmtrr,  to  jest,]  used 

in  the  phrase  to  rule  sk/iniiiui^ton,  or  sldmitry,  which 
consisted  in  making  a  man  who  had  been  beaten  by 
his  wife  ride  behind  a  woman  on  a  horse,  with  his 
face  to  the  horse's  tail,  followed  by  a  procession  of 
rough  music,  as  frying-pans,  bulls'  horns,  marrow- 
bones, cleavers,  &c.  Halliwcll. 

SKIM'MINGS,  /i.  pi.  Matters  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face of  liquors.  Edwards,  West  Indies. 

SKIN,  n.  [Sax.  scin  ;  Sw.  skinn ;  Dan.  skind,  a  skin  ; 
G.  schiaden,  to  flay  ;  Ir.  scann,  a  membrane  ;  W.  ys- 
gin,  a  robe  made  of  skin,  a  pelisse,  said  to  be  from 
cin,  a  spread  or  covering.  But  in  Welsh  cin  is  skin, 
peel,  or  rind.  This  may  signify,  a  covering,  or  a  peel, 
from  stripping.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  animal  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  the  cutis,  or  hide.  The  cuticle  is  very  thin  and 
insensible  ;  the  cutis  is  thicker  and  very  sensible. 

Harvey. 

2.  A  hide  ;  a  pelt ;  the  skin  of  an  animal  separated 
from  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned. 

3.  The  body  ;  the  person  ;  in  ludicrous  lanirtiairc. 

4.  The  hark  or  husk  of  a  plant ;  the  exterior  coat 
of  fruits  and  plants. 

SKIN,  v.  t.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  ;  to  flay  ;  to 
peel.  Ellis. 

2.  To  cover  with  skin.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover  superficially.  Addison. 
SKIN,  v.  i.    To  be  covered  with  skin  ;  as,  a  wound 


SKIN'FLINT,  n.    [skin  and  flint.]    A  very  niggardly 

person. 
SKINK,  7i.  *  [Sax.  scene] 

2.  Drink ;  pottage.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 


the  ancients  a  sort  of  universal  medicine  ;  also,  the 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  lizards,  or  saurian  rep- 
tiles,, to  which  the  officinal   skmk  belongs.     They 
have  a  long  body,  entirely  covered  with  rounded  im- 
bricate scales,  and  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Ed.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 
SKINK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  scencan ;  G.  and  D.  schenken ;  Dan. 
skienker ;  Sw.  skdnka ;  Ice.  skenkia,  to  bestow,  to  make 
a  present.] 
To  serve  drink.     [Obs.] 
SKINK'ER,  7t.     One  that  serves  liquors.     [Obs.] 
•  Shak. 

SKIN'LESS,  a.    [from  skin.]    Having  a  thin  skin  ;  as, 

skinless  fruit. 
SKIN'N-ED,  pp.     Stripped  of  the  skin  ;  flayed. 

2.  Covered  with  skin. 
SKIN'NER,  7i.     One  that  skins. 

2.  One  that  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. 
SKIN'NI-NESS,  7i.     The  quality  of  being  skinny. 
SKIN'NING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  the  skin  ;  flaying. 
SKIN'NY,   a.     Consisting  of  skin,  or  of  skin   only; 

wanting  flesh.  Ray.    Addison. 

SKIP,  v.  i.     [Dan.  kipper,  to  leap  ;  Ice.  skopa.] 

To  leap ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring  ;  as  a  goat  or  lamb. 

The  Iamb  thy  riot  dooms  (o  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  li<<  ^-/.-i/i  .mil  play  ?  Pope. 

To  skip  over ;  to  pass  without  notice  ;  to  omit. 

SKIP,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  or  by ;  to  omit ;  to  miss ;  to 
leap  over. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip  these  cm 
chapters.  Burnet. 

SKIP,  7t.    A  leap ;  a  bound  ;  a  spring.  Sidney, 

2.  In  music,  a  passage  from  one  sound  to  another 
by  more  than  a  degree  at  once.  Busby. 

SKIP'-JACK,  n.     An  upstart.  VEstrange. 

SKIP'-KEN-NEL,  n.    A  lackey  ;  a  footboy. 


SKIP'PER,  71.  [Dan.  skipper;  D.  schipper.  See 
Ship.] 

1.  The  master  of  -  jinall  trading  or  merchant  ves- 

2.  [from  skip.]    A  dancerl  [sel. 

3.  A  youngling ;  a  young,  thoughtless  person. 

Shak. 

4.  The  hornfish,  so  called. 

5.  The  cheese  maggot. 

SKIP'PET,  7t.  [See  Ship  and  Skiff.]  A  small  boat. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SKIP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  Leaping  ;  bounding.  Skipping 
notes,  in  music,  are  notes  that  are  not  in  regular 
course,  but  separate. 

SKIP'PING-LY,  adv.    By  leaps. 

SKIP'PING-ROPE,  7t.  A  small  rope  used  by  young 
persons  in  skipping,  or  leaping  up  and  down. 

SKIRM'ISH,  (skur'mish,)  n.  [Fr.  escarmouche ;  It. 
scaramuccia;  Sp.escaramv.za;  Port.  cscaramuca ;  G. 
scharinvtzel ;  D.  sc.kcrmutseling ;  Sw.  skdrmytscl  I 
Dan.  skiermydsel ;  W.  ljsgarm,  outcry  ;  ysgarmu,  to 
shout ;  ysgarmes,  a  shouting,  a  skirmish  ;  from  gam, 
a  shout.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw  or  drive.  In 
some  of  the  languages,  skirmish  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  word  signifying  defense;  but  defense 
is  from  driving,  repelling.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war  ;  a  light  combat  by  armies 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  or  between  de- 
tachments and  small  parties. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  contention. 

They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit.  Shak. 

SKIRM'ISH,  v.  i.  To  fight  slightly  or  in  small  par- 
ties. 

SKIRM'ISH-ER,  n.    One  that  skirmishes. 

SKIRM'ISH-ING,  (skur'-J  ppr.  Fighting  slightly  or 
in  detached  parties. 

SKIRM'ISH-ING,  (skur'-,)  n.  The  act  of  fighting  in  a 
loose  or  slight  encounter. 

SKIRR,  v.  t.  To  scour;  to  ramble  over  in  order  to 
clear.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SKIRR,  v.  i.  To  scour ;  to  scad  ;  to  run  hastily.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shak. 

SKIR'RET,  n.  A  plant,  the  Sium  Sisarom,  a  native 
of  China,  Oochinehina,  Corea,  Japan,  &c.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe,  time  immemorial,  for  the 
sake  of  its  esculent  root,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  parsnep  in  flavor.  It  is  eaten  boiled,  with 
butter,  pepper,  &c.,  or  half  boiled,  and  subsequent- 
ly fried.     It  is  a  valuable  eulinary  vegetable. 

SKIIVRHTJS.  See  Soisrhus.  [The  spelling  Seib- 
HHU9  would  be  preferable.] 

SKillT,  (skurt,)  n.  Sw.  sktorta,  a  shift  or  close  gar- 
ment ;  Dan.  skiort,  a  petticoat ;  skiorte,  a  shirt,  a 
shift.  These  words  seem  to  be  from  the  root  of 
short,  from  cutting  off] 

1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or  other  gar- 
ment ;  the  part  below  the  waist ;  as,  the  skirt  of  a 
coat  or  mantle.     1  Sam.  xv. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress.  Addison. 

3.  Border ;  edge  j  margin  ;  extreme  part ;  as,  the 
skirt  of  a  foicst ;  the  skirt  of  a  town.  Drydcn. 

4.  A  woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat. 

5.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals. 

To  spread  the  skirt  over;  in  Scripture,  to  take  under 
one's  care  and  protection.     Ruth  iii. 
SKIRT,  7j.  t.    To  border ;  to  form  the  border  or  edge  ; 
or  to  run  along  the  edge  ;  as,  a  plain  skirted  by  rows 
of  trees  ;  a  circuit  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Addison. 
SKIRT,  7).  i.    To  be  on  the  border ;  to  live  near  the 
extremity. 

Savages  — who  skirt  along  our  western  frontiers.    5.  5.  Smith. 

SKIRT'ING,  j   71.       The     narrow,    vertical 

SKIRT'ING-BoARD,  (        board,  placed    round    the 

margin  of  a  floor.  Gwilt. 

SKIRT'ED,  pp.     Bordered. 
SKIRT'ING,  ppr.    Bordering  ;  forming  a  border. 
SKIT,  71.     A  wanton  girl ;  a  reflection  ;  a  jeer  or  gibe  ; 

a  whim.     [Obs.] 
SKIT,  v.  t.      [Sax.  scitan;    primarily  to  throw,  to 

shoot.] 

To  cast  reflections.     [Local]  Grose. 

SKIT'TISH,  a.     [Clu.  Fr.  ecouteux.     See  Scud.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frightened  ;  shunning  familiarity; 
timorous  ;  as,  a  restiiF,  skitti.li  jade.      L-J-'stran  >/i\ 

2.  Wanton  ;  volatile  ;  hasty.  Shak. 

3.  Changeable  ;  fickle  ;  as,  skittish  fortune.     Shak. 
SKIT'TISH-LY,    adv.     Shyly ;  wantonly  ;    change- 

SKlT'TISH-NESS,  „     Snyness  .  aptness  to  fear  ap- 
proach ;  timidity. 
2.  Fickleness  ;  wantonness. 

SKIT'TLES,  (skit'tl/.,)  n.     Ninepins.  Warlon. 

SKI'VERS,  7i.  pi.  [G.  schiefern,  to  shiver,  to  scale  ; 
D.  schiif,  a  slice  ;  Dan.  skive,  a  slice,  skifcr,  skiver,  a 
slate.] 

Sheepskins  split  or  divided  for  the  purpose  of  book- 
binding. 

SKOL'E-ZITE,  )  71.  [ScoLEciTEis,etymologically,the 

SeOL'E-CITE,  j  proper  spelling.]  One  division  of 
the  old  species  Mesotype,  occurring  in  radiated  crys- 
tallizations of  a  wjiito  color  or  transparent,  and  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  13',  per 
cent,  of  water.    When  a  small  portion  of  it  is  placed 


SKY 

in  the  exterior  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  twists  like  a 
worm,  [oacwAr/f,]  becomes  opaque,  and  is  converted 
into  a  blebby,  colorless  glass.  Dana.     Phillips. 

SKO.WE.     See  Sconce. 

SKOR'O-DITE,  j  ii.     [Gr.   okoooSov,  garlic;    from  its 
SCOR'O-DlTE,  j      smell  under  the  blowpipe.     Scon- 
odite  is,-etyinologically,  the  proper  spelling.] 

A  native  compound  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxyd  of 

iron,  having  a  leek-green  or  brownish  color.     Dana. 

SKOR'ZITE,  77.     [from  Skoria.]    A  variety  of  epidote. 

[See  Scorza.] 
SlviU'.l'.X.     See  Screew. 
SKRINGE,  properly  Scbikge;  a  vulgar  corruption  of 

Cringe. 
SKfjE.     See  Skew. 

SKUG,  v.  t.     To  hide.     [Local]  Halliwell. 

SKULK,  v.  i.  [Dan.  skiuler;  Sw.  skyla  ;  D.  schuilen, 
to  bide,  shelter,  sculk  ;  the  Eng.  shelter.] 

To  lurk  ;  to  withdraw  into  a  corner,  or  intoa  close 
place  for  concealment. 

No  news  of  Pli.vl  !    tli«  bridegroom  came, 

And  lliiiipeil  hi-.  brldo  bod  c'w^rA  lor  nbome.  Swift. 

And  skulk  b'diind  th.-  snl.onfuge  of  art.  Prior. 

SKULK,         )  71.    A   person   who  skulks ;   one  who 
SKULK'ER,  j      avoids  duty.  Totten. 

SXULK'ioD,  (skulkt,)  pp.     Lurked  ;  concealed. 
SKULK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lurking;  withdrawing  into 

a  close  place  for  concealment. 
SKULK'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  skulking  manner. 
SKULL,  7i.     [Sw.   skullr,  skull ;    skal,  a  shell ;    Dan 

skal,   a  shell,   the   skull,  and   skoll,   the   skull;    D. 

scheel ;    G.  hirnschale,   brain-shell ;    Sp.  cholla.     See 

Shell.] 

1.  The  bone  that  forms  the  exterior  of  the  head, 
and  incloses  the  brain.  It  is  composed  of  several 
parts  united  at  the  sutures. 

2.  A  person. 

Skulls  th;il  can  not  looch  and  will  not  learn.  Cvwper. 

3.  Skull,  for  shoal  or  school,  of  fish.     [JVot  used.] 
SKULL'-eAP,  7i.     A  head-piece. 

2.  A  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Scutellaria,  the 
calyx  of  whose  flower,  when  inverted,  appears  like 
a  helmet  Willi  the  vizor  raised.  Loudon. 

SKUNK,  n.  *  A  iligitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal,  the 
Mephitis  Americana,  found  over  a  very  wide  extent 
of  country,  both  in  North  and  South  America.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  weasel  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  otter  on  the  other.  This  animal  has  two  glands 
near  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secrete  an  extremely  fetid  liquor,  and  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  at  pleasure  as 
a  means  of  defense.  This  liquor  possesses  valuable 
medicinal  powers,  but  its  extreme  offensiveness  in- 
terferes with  its  use. 

SKUNK'-CAB'BAGE,  j  n.      A  herbaceous  plant,  the 

SKUNK'-WEED,  j      Ictodes  fcetidus   or  Pothos 

fcetida,  so  named  from  its  smell.  It  has  large  leaves, 
and  grows  in  low,  wet  grounds  in  America. 

Bigelow.     Dcweii. 

SKUR'RY,  71.     Haste;  impetuosity.  Brockeit. 

SKOTE,  ii.     A  boat.     [See  Scow.] 

SKY,  ii.  [Sw.  sky,  Dan.  skyc,  a  cloud ;  Dan.  sky- 
hiinmel,  the  vault  of  heaven.] 

1.  The  aerial  region  which  surrounds  the  earth  ; 
the  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which  in  a  clear 
day  is  of  a  blue  color.  Milton. 

2.  The  heavens.  Dryilen. 

3.  The  weather  ;  the  climate.  Johnson. 

4.  A  cloud  ;  a  shadow.     [06s.]  Gower. 
SK'C'-BLuE,  a.     Of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky. 
SKY'-BORN,  a.    Born  or  produced  in  the  sky.      ' 

Collini. 
SKY'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.    Built  in  the  sky. 

Wordsworth. 
SKY'-COL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  ti.     The  color  of  the  sky ; 

a  particular  species  of  blue  color;  azure.       Boyle. 
SKY'-GOL-OR-ED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.    Like  the   sky  in 

color;  blue;  azure.  Addison. 

SKY'-DY-£D,  (-dlde,)  a.    Colored  like  the  skv. 

Pope. 
SK?'£D,  (sklde,)  a.     Surrounded  by  sky.     [Poetic] 
Thomson. 
SKY'EY,  a.     Like  the  skv  ;  ethereal. 
SK?'-HIGH,  adv.     High  as  the  sky  ;  very  high. 
SKY/ISH,  a.    Like  the  sky,  or  approaching  the  sky. 
The  skfish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  [A  bad  word.]  Shak. 

SKY'-LARK,  n.    A  species  of  lark  that  mounts  and 

sings  as  it  flies,  the  Alauda  arvensis.    It  is  common 

in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Spectator.    Sardine. 
SKY'-LSRK-ING,  ti.    Among  seamen,  running  about 

the  rigging  of  a  vessel  in  sport  ;  frolicking.     Totten. 
SKY'-LlGHT,  (-lite.)  71.     A  window  placed  in  the  roof 

of  a  building,  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  for  the  admission 

of  light.  Pope. 

SKY'-POINT-ING,  a.     Pointing  to  the  sky. 
SKS'ROCK  ET,  7t.    A  rocket  that  ascends  high  and 

burns  as  it  flies  ;  a  species  of  fireworks.     Addison. 
SK1?'-R00F-£D,  (-rood,)   a.    Having  the  sky  for  a 

roof.  Wordsworth. 

SKS'SaIL,  71.    The  sail  set  next  above  the  royal. 

Totten. 
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sK?'-seK.\i'-t:u, 


SLA 


sky-sail  of  a  triangular  form. 
Tottcn. 

SKS'WARD,  a.    Toward  the  sky. 
SLAB,  a.     Thick  ;  viscous.     [M,t  used.]  Shak. 

SLAB,  n.     [W.  llab,  yslab,  a  thin  strip.] 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  marble  or  other  stone,  having 
right  angles  mid  plane  surfaces.  Owilt. 

2.  An  outside  piece  taken  from  a  log  or  timber  in 
sawing  it  into  hoards,  planks,  &c. 

3.  A  puddle.     [See  Slop.]  Evchjn. 
Slabs  of  tin  ;  the  lesser  masses  which  the  workers 

cast  the  metal  into.    These  are  run  into  molds  of 
stone. 
SLAB'BER,  v.   i.      [D.   slabbcn;   G.   schlabben,  schla- 

To  let  the  saliva  or  other  liquid  fall  from  the  mouth 
carelessly  ;  to  drivel.     It  is  also  written  Slaver  and 
Slohbeh,  and  often  pronounced  slob'ber. 
SLAB'BER,  i).  t.     To  sup  up  hastily,  as  liquid  food. 
Barret. 

2.  To  wet  and  foul  by  liquids  suffered  to  fall  care- 
lessly from  the  mouth. 

3.  To  shed  ;  to  spill. 
SLAB'BEIt-ER,  n.     One  that  slabbers;  an  idiot 
SLAB'BER-ING,  ppr.     Driveling. 
SLAB'BI-NESS,  it.      The  state  of  being    thick    or 

slabbv. 
SLAB'BY,  a.     Thick  ;  viscous.     [Jfot  much  used.] 

Wiseman. 

or  small  rope  by  which  sea- 
men haul  up  the  foot  of  the  main-sail  or  fore-sail. 
Tottcn. 
SLACK,  a.     [Sax.  sUc ;  Sw.  slak  ;  W.  Hoc,  yslac.    See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Not  tense;  not  hard  drawn;  not  firmly  ex- 
tended ;  as,  a  slack  rope  ;  slack  rigging. 

2.  Weak ;  remiss ;  not  holding  fast ;  as,  a  slack 
hand. 

3.  Remiss;  backward;  not  using  due  diligence; 
not  earnest  or  eager;  as,  slack  in  duty  or  service ; 
slack  in  business. 

4.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid  ;  slow  ;  as,  a  slack  pace. 

Dnjden. 
Slack  in  stays;  in  seamen's  language,  slow  in  going 
about,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLACK'-YVA'TER,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  the 
time  when  'the  tide  runs  slowly,  or  the  water  is  at 
rost  ;  or  tho  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLACK,    adv.       Partially  ;     insufficiently  ;     not    in- 
tensely ;  as,  slack  dried  hops ;  bread  slack  baked. 
Mortimer. 

SLACK,  it.  The  part  of  a  rope  that  hangs  loose,  hav- 
ing no  strain  upon  it.  Totten. 

SLACK,         t  v.  i.      [Sax.  slacian :   D.  slaakrn ;    Sw. 

SLACK'EN,  j  slakna  ;  W.  yslucau  and  yslaciaw,  to 
slacken,  to  loosen,  from  //.;r, //■/..■  slack,  loose,  lax, 
sluggish.] 

1.  To  become  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid ;  to  de- 
crease in  tension  ;  as,  a  wet  cord  slackens  in  dry 
weather. 

2.  To  be  remiss  or  backward ;  to  neglect.  Dent. 
xxiii. 

3.  To  lose  cohesion  or  the  quality  of  adhesion  ; 
as,  lime  slacks  and  crumbles  into  powder.     Moxon. 

4.  To  abate  ;  to  become  less  violent. 

Whence  these  raging-  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  lib.  hu-alh  slir  nul  their  names.  Milton. 

5.  To  lose  rapidity;  to  become  more  slow;  as, 
a  current  of  water  slackens  ;  the  tide  slackens. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  To  languish  ;  to  fail  ;  to  flag.  Ainsworlh. 
SLACK,         )  v.  t.    To  lessen  tension  ;  to  make  less 
SLACKEN,  j     tense  or  tight ;  as,  to  slacken  a  rope  or 

a  bandage. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit ;  as,  to  slacken  exertion  or 
labor. 

3.  To  mitigate  ;  to  diminish  in  severity ;  as,  to 
slacken  pain. 

4.  To  become  more  slow;  to  lessen  rapidity ;  as, 
to  slacken  one's  pace. 

5.  To  abate  ;  to  lower ;  as,  to  slacken  the  heat  of  a 
fire. 

6.  To  relieve  ;  to  unbend  ;  to  remit;  as,  to  slacken 
cares.  Dcnham. 

7.  To  withhold  ;  to  use  less  liberally.  Shak. 

8.  To  deprive  of  cohesion  ;  as,  to  slack  lime. 

Mortimer. 

9.  To  repress  ;  to  check. 


Unbent  your  tlioughlt 

10.  To  neglect. 

Slack  not  the  good 

11.  To  repress,  or  inak 


SLACK,  7i.    Small  coal 

[Eng.] 
SLACK, 


sage.  Drydcn. 

less  quick  or  active. 

Jlddison. 
I  broken  into  small  pieces. 


A  valley,  or  small,  shallow  dell.   [Local.] 


SLACK'ED,  (slakt,)  pp.  or  a 
cohesion  ;  as,  slacked  lime. 
rect.] 


SLACH'JEN,  n.  Anion 
tied  substance  whicl 
metals  to  prevent  theii 


[See 


remitted 


eye. 


SLACK'EiV-JED,  pp.  or  a.     Relaxed 
SLACK'JEN-TNG,  ppr.    Relaxing  or  remitting. 
SLACK'ING,  ppr      Relaxing;  depriving  of  cohesion  ; 

as,  slacking  lime.     [Slaking  is  more  correct.] 
SLACK'LY,  ado.     Not  tightly  ;  loosely 

2.  Negligently;  remissly. 
SLACK'NESS,  n.      Looseness  ;    the  state  opposite  to 

tension  ;  not  tightness  or  rigidness  ;  as,  the  slackness 

of  a  cord  or  rope. 

2.  Remissness  ;  negligence  ;  inattention  ;  as,  the 
slackness  of  men  in  business  or  duty  ;  slackness  in  the 
performance  of  engagements.  Hooker. 

3.  Slowness  ;  tardiness  ;  want  of  tendency  ;  as, 
the  slackness  of  flesh  to  heal.  Sharp. 

4.  Weakness  ;  want  of  iutenseness.    Brcrcwood. 
SLADE,  7t.     [Sax.  slced.] 

A  little  dell  or  valley;  also,  a  fiat  piece  of  low, 
moist  ground.     [Local.]  Drayton. 

SLAG,  7!.     [Dan.  slagg ;  G.  schlacke.] 

1.  The  dross  or  recrement  of  a  metal ;  also,  vitri- 
fied cinders.  Boyle.     Kirwan. 

2.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano.  Dana. 
SLAG'GY,  o.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  slag. 
SLAIE,  (sla,)  7t.     [Sax.  six.] 

A  weaver's  reed. 
SLAIN,  pp.  of  Slay  ;  so  written  for  Slayen.    Killed. 
SLAKE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  slacka,  Ice.  slmcka,  to  quench.     It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  lay.] 

To  quench  ;  to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  slake  thirst. 

And  slake  the  heavenly  fire.  S}3enser. 

SLAKE,  v.  t.     To  mix  with  water  so  that  a   true 
chemical  combination  shall  take  place  ;  as,  to  slake 
lime. 
SLAKE,  ».  i.    To  go  out ;  to  become  extinct. 

Brown. 
2.  To  grow  less  tense.     [A  mistake  for  Slack.] 
SLAK'-ED,  (slakt,)  pp.  or  a.     tluenched;  mixed  with 

water  so  that  a  combination  takes  place. 
SLAK'IN,  re.     Among  smelters,  a  spongy,  semi-vitri- 
fied substance,  which  they  mix  with  metallic  ores, 
to  prevent  their  fusion.     It  is  the  scoria  or  scum 
from  a  former  fusion  of  metals.  llcbert. 

SLAK'ING,  ppr.     Extinguishing,  as  thirst. 

2.  Mixing  with  water  so  as  to  produce  combina- 
tion, as  with  lime. 

SLAM,  v.  t.  [Ice.  lema,  to  strike,  Old  Eng.  lam;  Sax. 
hlemman,  to  sound.] 

1.  To  strike  with  force  and  noise  j  to  shut  with 
violence  ;  as,  to  slam  a  door. 

■2.  To  beat ;  to  cuff.     [Local.]  Grose. 

3.  To  strike  down  ;  to  slaughter.     [Local.] 

4..  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  ;  as  we  say,  to 
take  all  at  a  stroke  or  dash. 
SLAM,  7i.     A  violent  driving  and  dashing  against ;  a 
violent  shutting  of  a  door. 

2.  Defeat  at  cards,  or  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks. 

3.  The  refuse  of  alum-works  ;  used  in  Yorkshire  as 
a  manure,  with  sea-weed  and  lime.     [Local.] 

Hebcrt. 
SLAM'KIN,  J         rr    ,..„„, 

SLAM'MER-KIN,  j  "■     LG-  "Mauve.] 

A  slut  ;  a  slatternly  woman.     [Not  used,  or  local] 
SLAM'MING,  ppr.      Striking   or  shutting  with   vio- 

SLAN'DER,  71.  [Norm,  esclaunder;  Fr.  esclandre ; 
Russ.  klcnu,  klianu,  to  slander ;  Sw.  klandra,  to  ac- 
cuse or  blame.] 

1.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered,  and 
tending  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another,  by  les- 
sening him  in  the  esteem  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  by 
exposing  him  to  impeachment  and  punishment,  or 
by  impairing  his  means  of  living  ;  defamation. 

Blaclistone. 

Slander,  thai  worst  of  poisons,  over  finds 

2.  Disgrace;  reproach  ;  disreputation;  ill  name. 

Shale. 

SLAN'DER,  v.  1. 1  To  defame  ;  to  injure  by  mali- 
ciously uttering  a  false  report  respecting  one  ;  to  tar- 
nish or  impair  the  reputation  of  one  by  false  tales 
maliciously  told  or  propagated. 

SLAN'DER-ED,  pp.  Defamed  ;  injured  in  good  name 
by  false  and  malicious  reports. 

SLAN'DER-ER,  ?i.  A  defamer ;  one  who  injures  an- 
other by  maliciously  reporting  something  to  his  preju- 
dice. 

SLAN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Defaming. 

SLAN'DER-OUS,  a.  That  utters  defamatory  words 
or  tales  ;  as,  a  slanderous  tongue.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation  ;  calumnious  ; 
as,  slanderous  words,  speeches,  or  reports,  false  and 
maliciously  uttered. 

3.  Scandalous  ;  reproachful. 
SLAN'DER-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  slander;  calumni- 

ously  ;  with  false  and  malicious  reproach. 
SLAN'DER-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being  slanderous  or  defamatory. 
SLANG,  old  pret.  of  Slino.     [We  now  use  Sutno.] 
SLANG, 71.   Low,  vulgar,  unmeaning  language.  [Low.] 
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SLANT,  v.  t.    To  turn  from  a  direct  line  ;  to  gi 
objique  or  sloping  direction  to.  Fuller. 

SLANT,  j  71.     An   oblique  reflection  or  gibe ;    a 

SLANT'ING,,      sarcastic  remark.     [In  vulgar  use.] 
2.  Slant;  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  of  which  196 
pass  for  one  rix-dollar. 

Slant  of  wind;   among  seamen,  a  transitory  breeze 
of  wind,  or  the  period  of  its  duration. 

SLANT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  or  having  an  oblique 
direction;  inclining  from  a  right  line;  slant;  as,  a 
slanting  ray  of  light ;  a  slanting  direction. 

SLANT'ING-LY,  ado.  With  a  slope  or  inclination  , 
also,  with  an  oblique  hint  or  remark. 

SLANT'LY.        I  adv.     Obliquely  ;   in  an  inclined  di- 

SLANT'VVISE,  j      reclion.  Tasser. 

SLAP,  7i.  [G.  schlappe,  a  slap;  schlappen,  to  lap;  W. 
yslapiam,  to  slap,  from  i/s/uft,  that  is  lengthened,  from 
llab,  a  stroke  or  slap  ;  llabiaw,  to  slap,  to  strap.  The 
D.  has  fap  and  Map;  It.  srhiaj/b,  for  schlaffo  ;  L.  alupa 
and  schloppus ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  cbs.  Class  Lb,  No 
3G.] 

A  blow  given  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  some- 
thing broad. 

SLAP,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or  with 
something  broad. 

SLAP,  ado.     With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

SLAP'DASII,  adv.  [slap  and  dash.]  All  at  once. 
[Low.] 

SLaPE,  a.     Slippery ;  smooth.     [L.ocat.]  Grose. 

SLAP'J  ACK,  7i.    A  sort  of  pancake. 

tL^S>    Very  large.    [Vulgar, 

SLASH,  v.  t.  [Ice.  slasa,  to  strike,  to  lash;  W.  Hath, 
Q.U.] 

1.  To  cut  by  stri-king  violently  and  at  random  ;  to 
cut  in  long  cuts. 

2.  To  lash. 

SLASH,  t>.  i.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with 
a  sword,  hanger,  or  other  edged  instrument ;  to  lay 
about  one  with  blows. 

Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades.  Spenetr. 

SLASH,  7i.     A  long  cut ;  a  cut  made  at  random. 

Clarendon. 
2.  A  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  the  old 
costumes,  made  to  show  a  brilliant  color  through  the 
openings. 
SLASH'£D,  (slasht,)  pp.    Cut  at  random ;  cut  in  long 

strips  or  slits. 
SLASH'ING,  77177-.  or  a.    Striking  violently,  and  cutting 


SLAT,  71.     Al 


ogethi 


lar; 


piece  of  board  or  timber  used  to 
;er  pieces ;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart 


SLATCH,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  the  period  of  a 
transitory  breeze.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  An 'interval  of  fair  weather.  Bailey. 

3.  Slack.     [See  Slack.] 

SLATE,  it.  [Fr.  eclatcr,  to  split,  Sw.  slita  ;  Ir.  sglata, 
a  tile.    Class  Ld.] 

1.  An  argillaceous  stone  which  readily  splits  fnto 
plates;  argillite  ;  argillaceous  schist.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  other  rocks  or  stones  having  a  simi- 
lar structure. 

2.  A  piece  of  smooth,  argillaceous  stone,  used  for 
covering  buildings. 

3.  A  piece  of  smooth  stone,  of  the  above  species, 
used  for  writing  on. 

SLATE,  ii.  t.  To  cover  with  slate  or  plates  of  stone  ; 
as,  to  slate  a  roof.     [It  does  not  signify  to  tile.] 

SLATE,  )  v.  t.    To  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing.     [Lo- 

SLETE,  j      cal.]  Ray. 

SLATE'-AX,  7i.  A  mattock  with  an  ax-end  ;  used  in 
slating.  Encyc. 

SLAT' /CD,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  slate. 

SLAT'ER,  ii.  One  that  lays  slates,  or  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  slate  buildings. 

SLATING,  ii.    The  act  of  covering  with  slates. 
2.  The  cover  thus  put  on. 

SLAT'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  slates. 

SLAT'TER,  v.  i.  [G.  schlnttcrn,  to  hang  loosely  ; 
sthlolterig,  negligent.     See  Slut.1 

1.  To  be  careless  of  dress,  and  dirty.  Ray. 

2.  To  be  careless,  negligent,  or  awkward  ;  to  spill 

SLAT'TERN,  71.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  her 
dress,  or  who  suffers  hor  clothes  and  furnttiiro  to  be 
in  disorder  ;  one  who  is  not  neat  and  nice. 

SLAT'TERN,  v.  t.  To  slattern  aicay ;  to  consume 
carelessly  or  wastefullv  ;  to  waste.  [  Rare.]  Chesterfield 

SLAT'TER N-Ll-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  slatternly. 
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SLAT'TERN-LY,  adv.     Negligently  ;  awkwardly. 
Chesterfield. 

SLaT'Y,  a.  [from  slate.}  Resembling  slate  ;  having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate  ;  composed  of  thin, 
parallel  plates,  capable  of  being  separated  by  split- 
ting; as,  a  slaty  color  or  texture. 

SLAUGH'TER,  (slaw'ter,)  n.  [Sax.  siege  ,D.  slagting; 
G.  sclilacktcu,  to  kill;  h.slaighe;  sliiighim,  to  slay. 
See  Slav.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  killing.  Applied  to  men, 
slaughter  usually  denotes  treat  destruction  of  life 
by  violent  means  ;  as,  the  slaughter  of  men  in  battle. 

2.  Applied  to  beasts,  butchery  ;  a  killing  of  oXfen  or 
other  beasts  for  market. 

SLAUGH'TER,  (slaw'ter,)  v.  t.     To  kill ;  to  slay  ;  to 
make  great  destruction  of  life  ;  as,  to  slaughter  men 
in  battle. 
2.  To  butcher ;  to  kill  for  the  market  ;  as  beasts. 

SLAUGHTERED,  (slaw'terd,)  pp.  or  a.  Slain; 
butchered. 

SLAUGH'TER-ER,  n.  A  person  employed  in  slaugh- 
tering. 

SLAUGH'TER-HOUSE,  (slaw'ter-house,)  n.  A  house 
where  hea-ts  are  butchered  for  the  market. 

SLAUGH'TER-ING,  (slavv'ter-ing,)  ppr.  Killing; 
destroying  human  life  ;  butchering. 

SLAUGH'TER-.MAN,  (slaw'ter-inan,)  n.  One  em- 
ployed in  killing.  Shak. 

SLAUGH'TER-OUS,  (slaw'ter-us,)  a.  Destructive  ; 
murderous.  Shale. 

SLAUGH'TER-OUS-LY, (slaw-', ) ado.  Destructively; 
inurd.  rously. 

SLAVE,  n.tJD.  slaaf;  G.  selave  ;  Dan.  slave,  Sclav e  ; 
Sw.  slaf;  Fr.  esclave ;  Arm.  selaff;  It.  schiavo  ;  Sp. 
esclavo  ;  Port,  escravo  ;  Ir.  sclubhadh.  This  word  is 
commonly  deduced  from  Sclavi,  Srlarottians,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  were  made  slaves  by  the  Venetians. 
But  this  is  not  certain.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of 
another;  one  who  has  no  freedom  of  action,  but 
whose  person  and  services  are  wholly  underlhe  con- 
trol of  another.  In  the  early  state  of  the  world, 
and  to  this  day,  among  some  barbarous  nations,  pris- 
oners of  war  are  considered  and  treated  as  slaves. 
The  slaves  of  modern  times  are  more  generally  pur- 
chased, like  horses  and  oxen. 

2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance  ;  or 
one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power  whatev- 
er;  as,  a  slave  to  passion,  to  lu.st,  to  ambition. 

Waller. 

3.  A  mean  person  ;  one  in  the  lowest  state  of  life. 

4.  A  drudge  ;  one  who  labors  like  a  slave. 
SLAVE,  v.  i.     To  drudge  ;  to  toil ,  to  labor  as  a  slave. 
SLAVE'lii  iRN,  a.     Born  in  slavery. 

SLA  VE'Hf>LD-ER,  n.     One  who  holds  slaves. 

SLAVE'lloLD-ING,  a.     Holding  persons  in  slavery. 

SI.A  VE'LIKE,  a.     Like  or  becoming  a  slave. 

SLaV'ER,  n.     A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

SLAVER,  n.  [The  same  as  Slabber.]  Saliva  drivel- 
ing from  the  mouth.  Pope. 

SLA  V'ER,  v.  i.    To  suffer  the  spittle  to  issue  from  the 
mouth. 
2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva.  Shale. 

SLAV'ER,  v.  t.  To  smear  with  saliva  issuing  from 
the  mouth  ;  to  defile  with  drivel. 

SLAVER-.ED,  pp.     Defiled  with  drivel. 

SLAV'ER-ER,  n.     A  driveler  ;  an  idiot. 

SLAV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Letting  fall  saliva. 

SLAV'ER-Y,  n.  [See  Slave.]  Bondage  ;  the  state 
of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

Slavery  is  the  obligation  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the 
servant.  Foley. 

Slavery  may  proceed  from  crimes,  from  captivity, 
or  from  debt.  Slavery  is  also  voluntary  or  involunta- 
ry; voluntary,  when  a  person  sells  or  yields  his  own 
person  to  the  absolute  command  of  another  ;  invol- 
untary, when  he  is  placed  under  the  absolute  power 
of  another  without  his  own  consent.  Slavery  no 
longer  exists  in  Great  Britain,  nor  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 
2.  The  offices  of  a  slave  ;  drudgery. 

SLaVE'-TRADE,  7i.  [slave  and  trade.]  The  bar- 
barous and  wicked  business  of  purchasing  men  and 
women,  transporting  them  to  a  distant  country,  and 
selling  Ihein  for  slaves. 

SLAVISH,  a.      Pertaining  to  slaves  ;  servile  ;  mean  ; 
base  ;    such  as  becomes  a  slave  ;   as,  a  slavish  de- 
pendence on  the  great. 
2.  Servile  ;  laborious  ;  consis 

SLA  VISH-LY,  adv.    Servilely  ; 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  slave  - 

SLAVISH-NESS,  7t.    The  stat, 

slavish;  servility;  meanness. 
SLA-VON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to 

cient  inhabitants  of  Russia. 
SLv-VO.VJf ,  a.     The  Slavonic  language. 
SLAW,  n.     [D.  slaa.] 

Cole-slaw  is  sliced  cabbage,  with  or  without  vin 
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sla  ;  Dan.  slaaer.  to  strike,  to  kill.  The  proper  sense 
is,  to  strike,  and  as  beating  was  an  early  mode  of 
killing,  this  word,  like  smite,  came  to  signify  to  kill. 
It  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  lay ;  as  we  say, 
to  lay  on.} 

1.  To  kill ;  to  put  to  death  by  a  weapon  or  by  vi- 
olence. We  say,  he  slew  a  man  with  a  sword,  with  a 
stone,  or  with  a  club,  or  with  other  arms  ,  but  we  never 
say,  the  sheriff  .-.■lays  a  malefactor  with  a  halter,  or  a 
man  is  slain  on  the  gallows  or  by  poison.  So  that  slay 
retains  something  of  its  primitive  sense  of  striking  or 
beating.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  killing  in  battle, 
but  is  properly  applied  also  to  the  killing  of  an  indi- 

2.  To  destroy.  [vidual  man  or  beast. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.— Job  xiii.  15. 

SLAY'ER,  7i.  One  that  slays;  a  kilfer  ;  a  murderer; 
an  assassin  ;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

SLAVING,  ;»/»•.     Killing;  destroying  life. 

SLicAVE,  7i.     [Ice.  slefa.] 

The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of  silk  or  thread  ; 
silk  or  thread  untwisted.  Drayton. 

SLEAVE,  v.  t.  To  separate  threads  ;  or  to  divide  a 
collection  of  threads;  to  sley  ;  used  by  weavers. 

SLKAV'-ED.  a.     Raw  ;  not  spun  or  wrought. 

SLeAV'ING,  ppr.  Separating  threads.      [IMinslied. 

SLkAZ'I-NESS.ji.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sleazy. 

SLlcAZ'Y, )   a.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  loose;  Sax. 

SLEEZ'Y,  (       lysan,  alysan,  to  loose.] 

Thin;  flimsy;  wanting  firmness  of  texture  or 
substance  ;  as,  slceiy  silk  or  muslin. 

SLED,  n.  [D.  slecde ;  G.  schlitten  ;  Sw.  sl'dde ;  Dan. 
sliede ;  W.  ysled;  probably  from  sliding  or  draw- 
ing-] 

A  carriage  or  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  much 
used  in  America  for  conveying  heavy  weights  in 
winter,  as  timber,  wood,  stone,  and  the  like. 

Halliwell.     North  of  England. 

SLED,  o.  t.  To  convey  or  transport  muscled  ;  as,  to 
sled  wood  or  timber. 

SLED'DED,  pp.    Conveyed  on  a  sled. 

2.  Mounted  on  a  sled.  Shak. 

SLED'DING,  ppr.     Conveying  on  a  sled. 

SLED'DING,  71.  The  act  of  transporting  on  a  sled. 
2.  The  means  of  conveying  on  sleds;  snow  suffi- 
cient for  the  running  of  sleds.  Thus  we  say  in 
America,  when  there  is  snow  sufficient  to  run  a 
sled,  it  is  good  sledding  ;  tile  sledding  is  good. 
Sometimes,  in  New  England,  there  is  little  or  no 
good  slrddinir  during  the  winter. 

SLEDGE,  (slej,)  n.  *  [Sax.  slecge,  siege ;  D.  sley ;  Dan. 
slegge;  Sw.  sldgga;  from  the  root  of  slay,  to  strike.] 
1.  A  large,  heavy  hammer;  used  chiefly  by  iron- 
smiths,  called  also  a  Sledoe  Hammer. 
*2.  In  England,  a  sled;  a  vehicle  moved  on  run- 
ners or  on  low  whwis.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is 
not  used  in  America  ,  but  tlie  same  word  is  used  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  written  Sleigh. 

SLEEK,  a.  [D.  Ickken,  to  leak,  to  smooth,  or  sleek  ; 
gclckt,  made  smooth  ;  G.  srhlicht ;  allied  to  lick,oi-  G. 
gleufi,  even,  equal,  like.     See  Like.] 

1.  Smooth ;  having  an  even,  smooth  surface ; 
whence,  glossy  ;  as,  sleek  hair. 

So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  or  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek.    Milton. 

SLEEK,  7i.  That  which  makes  smooth ;  varnish. 
[Little  used.] 

SLEEK,  v.  t.  To  make  even  and  smooth  ;  as,  to  sleek 
the  hair.  £.  Jonson. 

2.  To  render  smooth,  soft,  and  glossy. 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks.  Shak. 

SLEEK,  adv.  With  ease  and  dexterity ;  with  exact- 
ness,    [rulgar.] 

SLEEKLY,  adv.     Smoothly  ;  nicely. 

SLEEKNESS,  7i.     Smoothness  of  surface.  Feltham. 

SLEEK'-SToNE,n.     A  smoothing  stone.  Pcacham. 

SLEEK'Y,  a.  Of  a  sleek  or  smooth  appearance. 
[J\rot  in  use.]  Thomson. 

SLEEP,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Slept.  [Sax.  slepan, 
sla-pan;  Goth,  slepan  ;  G.  srltlafcn;  D.  slaapen.  This 
word  seems  to  be  allied  to  words  which  signify  to 
rest  or  to  relax  ;  G.sehlaff.) 

1.  To  take  rest  by  %  suspension  of  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind.  The 
proper  time  to  sleep  is  during  the  darkness  of  night. 

2.  To  rest;  to  be  unemployed  ;  to  be  inactive  or 
motionless  ;  as,  the  sword  sleeps  in  its  sheath. 

3.  To  res* ,  to  lie  or  be  still  ;  not  to  be  noticed  or 
agitated       The  question  sleeps  for  the  present. 

4.  To  live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness.  Alterbary. 

5.  To  be  dead  ;  to  rest  in  the  grave  for  a  time. 
1  Thess.  iv. 

6.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  unconcerned  ; 
not  to  be  vigilant.  Shak. 

SLEEP,  7i.  A  natural  and  healthy,  but  temporary  and 
periodical  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  Sleep  may  be  complete  or  in- 
complete. 
That  state  of  an  animal  in  which  the  voluntary 
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exertion  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  powers  is  sus- 
pended, and  he  rests  unconscious  of  what  passes 
around  him,  and  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  im- 
pressions of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally 
attended  with  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  the 
involuntary  motions,  as  respiration  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  continued.  The  mind  is  often 
very  active  in  imperfect  sleep,  but  its  powers  not 
being  under  the  cuntrol  of  reason,  its  exercises  are 
very  irregular.  Sleep  is  the  natural  rest  or  repose 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind,  when  exhausted  or  fatigued. 

Sleep  of  plants;  a  state  of  plants,  usually  at  night, 
when  their  leaflets  approach  each  other,  and  conceal 
the  flowers,  as  if  in  repose.  Linneus. 

SLEEP'-CHARG-£D,  a.    Heavy  with  sleep.    Lamb. 

SLEEP'ER,  ii.     A  person  that  sleeps  ;  also,  a  drone  or 
lazy  person.  Orcw. 

2.  That  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  law  not  executed. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

3.  An  animal  that  lies  dormant  in  winter,  as  the 
bear,  the  marmot.  &c.  Encyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  on  or  near  the  level  of  the 
ground  for  the  support  of  some  superstructure,  as 
joists,  &c,  or  to  steady  rails  or  framework.  The 
sleepers  on  railways  are  sometimes  blocks  of  stone. 

Hcbert. 

5.  A  rafter  lying  in  the  valley  of  a  roof.     [Obs.] 

Owdt. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  the  knees  which  connect  the 
transoms  to  the  after-timbers  on  the  ship's  quarter. 

Totten. 

7.  In  the  glass  trade,  a  large  iron  bar  crossing  the 
smaller  ones,  hindering  the  passage  of  coals,  but 
leaving  room  for  the  ashes.  Encyc. 

8.  A  platform. 

9.  A  fish,  Exoca?tus.  jUinsirorth. 
SLEEP'FIJL,  a.  Strongly  inclined  to  sleep.  [.Rare] 
SLEEP'FIJL -NESS,  «.      Strong  inclination  to  sleep. 

[Little  used.] 
SLEEP'I-LY,  adv.     Drowsily  ;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dully;  in  a  lazy  manner;  heavily.       Ralegh. 

3.  Stupidly.  Mtterbury. 
SLEEP'l-NESS,7i.    Drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Jirbu  tliuot. 
SLEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Resting  ;  reposing  in  sleep. 
2.  a.     Occupied  with  sleep;  as,  sleeping  hours. 
Sleeping  partner.     See  Dormant. 
SLEEP'ING,  n.     The  state  of  resting  in  sleep. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest,  or  not  stirred  or 
agitated.  Shall. 

SLEEP'LESS,  a.     Having  no  sleep;  without  sleep; 
wakeful. 

2.  Having  no  rest;  perpetually  agitated;  as,  Bis- 
cay'? sleepless  bay.  Byron. 
SLEEcLESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  sleepless  manner. 
SLEEP'LESS-NESS,7i.     Want  or  destitution  of  sleep. 
SLEEP'-WAK-ER,  n.    One   under  the   influence  of 

magnetic  sleep. 
SLEEP'-WAK-ING,  71.  The  state  of  one  mesmerized, 

who  is  asleep  and  awake  at  the  same  time. 
SLEEP'-WALK-ER,  (-wawk-,)  11.     A  somnambulist ; 

one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 
SLEEP'-W ALK-ING,  (-wawk-,)  71.     Somnambulism  ; 

walking  in  one's  sleep. 
SLEEP'Y,  a.     Drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep. 
2.  Not  awake. 


She  waked  her  sleejnj  c 


3.  Tenning  to  induce  sleep;  soporiferotis ;  som- 
niferous;  as,  a  sleep//  drink  or  potion.       Milton. 

4.  Dull  ;  lazy  ;  heavy  ;  sluggish.  Shak. 
SLEEP'Y-LOOK-ING,  a.  Appearing  to  be  sleepy. 
SLEET,  71.     [Dan.  slutl,  loose  weather,  rain  and  snow 

together  ;  Ice.  sletta.] 

1.  A  fall  of  hail  or  snow  mingled  With  rain, 
usually  in  fine  particles.  Dryden. 

2.  In  gunnery,  the  part  of  "a  mortar  passing  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strengthening  that 
part.  Encyc. 

SLEET,  v.  1.    To  snow  or  hail  with  a  mixture  of  rain. 
SLEET'I-NESS,  71.    A  state  of  weather  in  which  rain 

falls  mixed  with  snow. 
SLEET'Y,  n.     Bringing  sleet.  Warton. 

2.  Consisting  of  sleet. 
SLEEVE,  71.     [Sax.  slrf,  slyf;  W.  llawcs ;  said  to  be 

from  Haw,  the  hand.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  is  fitted  to  cover  the 
arm  ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or  gown. 

2.  The  raveled  si,  ere  of  care,  in  Shakspeare.  See 
Sleave. 

To  laugh  in  the  sleeve  ;  to  laugh  privately  or  unper- 
,eived  ;  that  is,  perhaps,  originally,  by  hiding  the 
face  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  former  times.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  hang  on  Vie  sleeve ;  to  be  or  make  dependent  on 
others.  Jiinsworlh. 

SLEEVE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  sleeves ;  to  put  in 

sleeves. 
SLEEVE'-BUT-TON,   v.      A  button  to  fasten   the 

sleeve  or  wristband. 
SLEEV.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Furnished  with  sleeves  ;  hav- 
ing sleeves. 
SLEEVE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  sleeves  ;  as,  a  sleeve- 
less coat.  Sandys. 
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2.  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext,  or  palliation  ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  as,  a  sleeveless  tale,  of  transubstantiatiou  ; 
a  sleeveless  errand.    [Little  used.]     Hall.     Spectator. 

SI.HK  V'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  sleeves. 

SLE1D,  (siade,)  v.  t.  To  sley  or  prepare  for  use  in 
the  weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

SLEID'ED,  (slad'ed,)  pp.  Prepared  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley. 

SLEID'ING,  (slid'ing,)  ppr.  Preparing  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley. 

SLEIGH,  (sla,)  n.  [Probably  allied  to  sleek.]  A  vehi- 
cle moved  on  runners,  and  greatly  used  in  America 
for  transporting  persons  or  goods  on  snow  or  ice. 

[This  word  the  English  write  and  pronounce 
Sledge,  and  apply  it  to  what  is  called  in  America  a 
Sled.} 

SLEIGH'ING,  (sla'ing,)  n.      The  state  of  the  snow 
or  ice  in  winter  which  admits  of  running  sleighs. 
America. 
2.   The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh.  America. 

SLEIGHT,  (sllte,)  ti.  [G.  schlich,  trick",  cunning; 
schlichl,  plain,  sleek;  Sw.  slog,  dextrous;  D.  sluilc, 
underhand  ;  sluihrn,  to  smuggle  ;  Ir.  slighthcach,  sly.] 
1.  An  artful  trick  ;  sly  artifice  ;  a  trick  or  feat  so 
dextrously  performed  that  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance escapes  observation  ;  as,  sleight  of  hand  ;  Fr. 
legerdemain.     Not  improbably  sleight  and  Fr.  legcr, 

2    Dextrous  practice  ;  dexterity. 
SLEIGHT'FUL,  I  , .,.,  ,   ,  I  a.  Artful ;  cunningly  dex- 
SLETGHT'Y-,       i  ^  ~';  |      trous. 

SLEN'DER,  a.  [Old  D.  slinder.  This  word  is  proba- 
bly formed  on  the  root  of  lean,  Teot.  klein.] 

1.  Thin  ;  small  in  circumference  compared  with 
the  length  ;  not  thick  ;  as,  a  slender  stem  or  stalk  of 
a  plant. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist  ;  not  thick  or  gross.  A  slen- 
der waist  is  considered  as  a  beauty. 

3.  Not  strong  ;  small ;  slight. 

Mikity  hearts  fire  held  ia  slender  chains.  Pope. 

4.  Weak;  feeble;  as,  slender  hope  ;  slender  proba- 
bilities ;  a  slender  constitution. 

5.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  as,  a  man  of  slender 
parts. 

ti.  Small  ;  inadequate  ;  as,  slender  means  of  sup- 
port ;  a  slender  pittance.  Skak. 

7.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorins  often  deigned 

To  grace  my  slender  tabic.  Philips. 

8.  Spare ;  abstemious ;  as,  a  slender  diet. 

Arbuthnot. 
SLEN'DER-LY,  adv.    Without  bulk. 

2.  Slightly  ;  meanly  ;  as,  a  debt  to  be  slenderly  re- 
garded. Haijward. 

3.  Insufficiently  ;  as,  a  table  slenderly  supplied. 
SLEN'DER-NESS,  n.     Thinness  ;  smallness  of  diam- 
eter in  proportion  to  the  length  ;  as,  the  slcnderness 
of  a  hair.  Newton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk  or  strength ;  as,  the  slcnderness  of 
a  cord  or  chain. 

3.  Weakness  ;  slightness ;  as,  the  slcnderness  of  a 
reason.  Whitgifte. 

4.  Weakness;  feebleness;  as,  the  slcnderness  of  a 
constitution. 

5.  Want  of  plenty  ;  as,  the  slcnderness  of  a  supply. 

0.  Spareness  ;  as,  slcnderness  of  diet. 

SLENT,  v.  i.    To  make  an  oblique  remark.     Wot 

uscdji     [See  Slant.] 
SLEPT,  pref.  and  pp.  of  Sleep. 

SLEW,  pre*,  of  Slav.  \ 

SLEY,  (sla,)  n.    [Sax.  sla.] 

A  weaver's  reed.     [See  Sleave  and  Sleid.J 
SLEY,  (sla,)  d.  t.    To  separate  ;  to  part  threads  and 

arrange  them  in  a  reed  ;  as  weavers. 
SLICE,  r.  1.      [G.  schleissen,  to  slit 

1.  To  cut  into  thin  pieces,  o 


•  road  inece. 


ax.  slitan.] 
}  cut  off  a  thin, 
Sandys. 

Cleavelaiid. 

off ;  as,  a  slice  of 


2.  To  cut  into  parts. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  divide. 
SLICE,  ti.    A  thin,  broad  pieci 

bacon  ;  a  slice  of  cheese  ;  a  slice  of  bread. 

2.  A  broad  piece  ;  as,  a  slice  of  plaster.        Pope. 

3.  A  peel,  or  fire-shovel.  Halliwell. 

4.  A  spatula  ;  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad 
plate  with  a  handle,  used  by  apothecaries  for  spread- 
ing plasters,  &c. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  tapering  piece  of  plank  to  be 
driven  between  the  timbers  hi  lore  planking.    Encyc. 

SLICED,  (slist,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 
SLICH,  I  n.  The  ore  of  a  metal,  particularly  of  gold, 
SLICK,  )     pounded  and  prepared  for  further  working. 

Helicrt.     Encyc. 
SLICING,  ppr.     Cutting  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 
SLICK;  the  popular  pronunciation  of  Sleek,  and  so 

written  by  some  authors.  Halliwell. 

SLICK'EN-SIDES,  n.     A  name  which  workmen  give 

to  a  variety  of  galena  in  Derbyshire.  Ure. 

SLID.pret.  of  Slide. 

So™,  k  °f  Sli°*- 

SLID'DEIt,  v   i    [Sax.  sliderian,  slidrian.   See  Slide.] 
To  slide  with  interruption.     [Nut  in  use] 

Dryden. 
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SLID'DER,  )  a.    [See  Slide.]     Slippery.     [Not  in 

SLID'DER-LY,  j      use.)  Chancer. 

SLIDE,  v.  i.;  prct.  Slid;  pp.  Slic,  Slidden.     [Sax. 

slidan  ;   probably  glide,  with  a  different  prefix  ;   G. 

gleiten.] 

1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  any  body  by  slip- 
ping, or  without  hounding  or  rolling;  to  slip;  to 
glide;  as,  a  sled  slides  on  snow  or  ice;  a  snow-slip 
slides  down  the  mountain's  side. 

2.  To  move  along  the  surface  without  stepping ; 
as,  a  man  slides  on  ice. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth :  beware  thou  slide  not 
by  it.  .  Ecclas. 

4.  To  pass  smoothly  along  without  jerks  or  agita- 
tion ;  as,  a  ship  or  boat  slides  through  the  water. 

5.  To  pass  in  silent,  unobserved  progression. 

Ages  shall  slide  ;iu  ly  without  p  rceiving.  Dryden. 

6.  To  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  one  state  to 
another  ;  as,  to  slide  insensibly  into  vicious  practices, 
or  into  the  customs  of  others. 

7.  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruction. 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.  Pope. 

8.  To  practice  sliding  or  moving  on  ice. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  ami  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

9.  To  slip;  to  fall. 

10.  To  pass  with  an  easy,  smooth,  uninterrupted 
course  or  flow. 

SLIDE,  B.  t.    To  slip  ;  to  pass  or  put  in  imperceptibly  ; 

as,  to  slide  in  a  word  to  vary  the  sense  of  a  question. 

Watts. 

2.  To  thrust  along  ;  or  to  thrust  by  slipping ;  as,  to 

slide  along  a  piece  of  timber. 

SLIDE,  n,    A  smooth  and  easy  passage ;  also,  a  slider. 

Baec 

2.  Flow  ;  even  course.  Baa 

3.  The  descent  of  a  detached  mass  of  earth  or  rock 
down  a  declivity.  Da, 

4.  A  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  for 
timber  to  descend ;  as,  the  slide  of  Alpnach,  in  Switz- 
erland. 

5.  In  music,  a  grace  consisting  of  two  small  notes 
moving  by  degrees. 

SLID'ER,  n.     One  that  slides. 


SLID'ING,  ppr.  Moving  along  the  surface  by  slip- 
ping; gliding  ;  passing  .-monthly,  easily,  or  impercep- 
tibly. 

SLID'ING,  ti.     The  act  of  sliding  ;  lapse  ;  falling. 

SLlD'ING-KEEL,  n.  A  narrow  frame  or  platform  let 
down  through  the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  like  a 
deepening  of  the  keel.  It  serves,  like  a  lee-board,  to 
sustain  the  vessel  against  tile  lateral  force  of  the 
wind.  Brande. 

SLID'ING-KOLE,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument  for 
the  mechanical  performance  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, and,  by  means  of  logarithmic  scales,  of  multi- 
plication and  division.  The  operations  are  performed 
by  sliding  one  of  the  parts  along  another.     P.  Cyc. 

SLID'ING-S€ALE,  n.  In  the  English  corn-laws,  a 
in  proportion 

SLIGHT,  (sllte,)  a.  [D.  slegt;  G.  schlecht,  plain,  sim- 
ple, mean  ;  D.  slegten,  to  level ;  G.  schlcchcn,  to  lick. 
It  seems  that  slight  belongs  to  the  family  of  sleek, 
smooth.     Q.U.  Dan.  slrt,  by  contraction.] 

1.  Weak  ;  inconsiderable  ;  not  forcible  ;  as,  a  slight 
impulse  ;  a  slight  effort. 

2.  Not  strong  or  firm  ;  not  calculated  to  endure ;  as, 
a  slight  structure. 

3.  Not  deep  ;  as,  a  slight  impression. 

4.  Not  violent ;  as,  a  slight  disease,  illness,  or  in- 
disposition. 

5.  Trifling;  of  no  great  importance. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope. 

6.  Not  strong  ;  not  cogent. 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds.      Locke. 

7.  Cursory  ;  superficial ;  not  thorough  ;  as,  slight 
examination. 

8.  Negligent;  not  vehement;  not  done  with  ef- 
fort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refusal.    Bacon. 

9.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  weak  in  intellect.      Hudibras. 
SLIGHT,  (sllte,)  n.     Neglect;  disregard;  a  moderate 

degree  of  contempt  manifested  negatively  by  neg- 
lect. It  expresses  less  than  Contempt,  Disdain,  and 
Scorn. 

2.  Artifice  ;  dexterity.     [See  Sleight.] 
SLIGHT,  (slite,)  u.  ct  to  neglect  ;  to  disregnrd  from 
the  consideration  that  a  thing  is  of  little  value  and 
unworthy  of  notice  ;   as,  to  slight  the  divine   com- 
mands, or  the  oilers  of  mercy.  Milton.    Locke. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  demolish.     [Not  used.] 

Clarendon. 

"The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,"  in  Shak- 
speare,  is  not  used.     [D.  slegten.] 

To  slight  over ;  to  run  over  in  haste ;  to  perforin 
superficially  ;  to  treat  carelessly  ;  as,  to  slight  over  a 
theme.  Dryden. 
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SLIGHTED,  (sln'od,)  pp.  or  a.     Neglected. 

SLIGHT'£N,  (sllt'n,)  v.  t.  To  slight  or  disregard 
[Not  in  use]  Spenser. 

SLIGHT'ER,  n.     One  who  neglects. 

SLftlllT'lNG,  ppr.     Neglecting;  disregarding. 

SLIGIIT'1NG-LY,  adv.  With  neglect;  without  re- 
spect. Boyle. 

SLIGHT'LY,  (sllte'ly,)  adv.  Weakly  ;  superficially; 
with  inconsiderable  force  or  effect ;  in  a  small  de- 
gree ;  as,  a  man  slightly  wounded  ;  an  audience 
slightly  affected  with   preaching. 

2.  Negligently;  without  regard;  with  moderate 
contempt.  Hooker.     Shak. 

SLIGHT'NESS,  (sllte'-,)  ji.  Weakness;  want  of 
force  or  strength  ;  superfirialness  ;  as,  the  slightness 
of  a  wound  or  an  impression. 

2.  Negligence  ;  want  of  attention  ;  want  of  vehe- 
mence. 

How  does  it  reproach  the  slightness  of  our  sleepy,  heariless  id 
dresses  I  Decay  oj  Piety. 

SLIGHT'Y,  (sllte'-,)  a.    Superficial;  slight. 

2.  Trifling  ;  inconsiderable.  Echard. 

SLI'LY,  adv.  [from  sly.]  With  artful  or  dextrous 
secrecy. 

Satan  slily  robs  us  of  our  grand  treasure.         Decay  of  Piety. 
SLIM,o.    [Ice.]     Slender;  of  small  diameter  or  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  bight;  as,   a  slim  person; 
a  slim  tree.  Grose. 

2.  Weak  ;  slight ;  unsubstantial. 

3.  Worthless. 

SLIME,  ti.  [Sax.  slim  ;  Sw.  slem;  D.  slym ;  Dan. 
sliim;  G.schlamm:  L.  limus.] 

Soft,  moist  earth,  having  an  adhesive  quality; 
viscous  mud. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  sliine  bad  they  for  mortar.  —  Gen. 

SLIME'-PIT,  ti.    A  pit  of  slime  or  adhesive  mire. 
SLIM'I-NESS,  ti.     The  quality  of  slime  ;  viscosity. 
Flayer. 
SLIM'NESS,  7i.     State  of  being  slim. 
SLIM'Y,  o.     Abounding  with  slime;   consisting  of 
slime. 

2.  Overspread  with  slime  ;  as,  a  slimy  eel. 

3.  Viscous  ;  glutinous  ;  as,  a  slimy  soil. 
SLI'NESS,  ti.     [from  sly.]     Dextrous  artifice  to  con- 
ceal any  tiling  ;  artful  secrecy.  Addison. 

SLING,  n.*  [D.  slingcr.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  throwing  stones,  consisting 
of  a  strap  and  two  strings  ;  the  stone,  being  lodged 
in  the  strap,  is  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the  strings. 
With  a  sling  and  a  stone  David  killed  Goliah. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  stroke.  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  put  round  the  neck, 
in  which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 

*4.  A  rope  by  which  a  cask  or  bale  is  suspended 
and  swung  in  or  out  of  a  ship. 
SLING,  re.     [G.  schlingen,  to  swallow.] 

A  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  or  spirit 
and  water  sweetened.  Rush. 

SLING,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Slung.  [Sax.  slingan  ;  D. 
slingcrcn  :  Sw.  slinka,  to  dangle;  Dan.  slingrer,  to 
reel.     The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  swing.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  sling. 

2.  To  throw;  to  hurl.  Addison. 

3.  To  hang  so  as  to  swing  ;  as,  to  sling  a  pack. 

4.  To  move  or  swing  by  a  rope  which  suspends  the 
thing. 

SLING'ER,  71.    One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
SLING'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  with  a  sling;  hanging 

so  as  to  swing  ;  moving  by  a  sling. 
SLINK,  v.  i. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Slunk.     [Sax.  slincan ;  G. 

schleichcn.] 

1.  To  sneak  ;  to  creep  away  meanly ;  to  steal 
away. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and  then  stink-  into  a 
corner.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast. 

SLINK,  v.  t.    To  cast  prematurely ;  to  abort  or  mis- 
carry of;  as  the  female  of  a  beast. 
SLINK,  a.    Produced  prematurely,  as  the  young  of  a 

SLIP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  slepan  ;  D.  slcpprn  ;  Sw.  slinpa ;  Dan. 
shipper  ,-  G.  sclihijiti  n,  sehliifcn;  W.  yshb,  smooth, 
glib,  from  llib;  L.  labor,  to  slide.] 

1.  To  slide  ;  to  glide  ;  to  move  along  the  surface  of 
a  thing  without  bounding,  rolling,  or  stepping. 

2.  To  slide  ;  not  to  tread  firmly.  Walk  carefully, 
lest  your  foot  should  slip. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place  ;  usually  with  out ; 
as,  a  bone  may  slip  out  of  its  place.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  sneak  ;  to  slink  ;  to  depart  or  withdraw  se- 
cretly ;  with  away. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  aieay, 

To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Prior. 

5.  To  err ;  to  fall  into  error  or  fault. 

One  slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart.        Ecelut. 
0.  To  glide;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  impercep- 
tibly. 

And  thrice  the  Hitting  shadow  slipped  away.  Dryden. 

7.  To  enter  by  oversight  An  error  may  slip  into 
a  copy,  notwithstanding  all  possible  caro. 
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SLI 


.  escape  insen.-ihly  ; 


To  slip  i 


:ady  to  let  many 

SLIP,  v.  t.    To  convey  secretly. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.  ArbuthnoL 

%  To  omit ;  to  lose  by  negligence.    Let  us  not  slip 
the  occasion. 

And  Blip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from  the  branches  or  stem  of  a 
tree. 

The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  ami  planted.         Mortimer. 

4.  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slily. 

Luceutio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound.  Shah. 

From  is  here  understood 

5.  To  let  loose  ;  as,  to  slip  the  hounds.     Dryden. 

6.  To  throw  off;  to  disengage  one's  self  from  ;  as, 
a  horse  slips  his  bridle. 

7.  To  pass  over  or  omit  negligently;  as,  to  slip  over 
the  main  points  of  a  subject. 

8.  To  tear  oil* ;  as,  to  slip  off  a  twig. 

9.  To  suffer  abortion  ;  to  miscarry  ;  as  a  beast. 
To  slip  a  cable;  to  veer  out,  and  let  go  the  end. 

Mar.  Diet. 
i  put  on  in  haste  or  loosely  ;  as,  to  slip 


SLIP,  re.     A  sliding;  act  of  slipping. 

2.  An  unintentional  error  or  fault.  Dryden. 

3.  A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock  ;  as,  the 
slip  of  a  vine. 

4.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held  ;  so 
called  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip  or  become 
loose  by  relaxation  of  the  hand.  Shale 

5.  An  escape  ;  a  secret  or  unexpected  desertion. 

6.  A  long,  narrow  piece ;  as,  a  slip  of  paper. 

Addison. 
Hence, 

7.  Among  printers,  a  portion  of  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  struck  off  by  itself. 

8.  A  counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being  brass  cov- 
ered with  silver.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

9.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones  after  the 
grinding  of  edge-tools.     [Local.]  Petty. 

10.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.     [Local] 

Barret. 

11.  An  opening  between  wharves  or  in   a  dock. 

New  Yurie. 

12.  A  place  having  a  gradual  descent  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  harbor,  convenient  for  ship-building. 

Mar.  Diet. 

13.  A  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  churches. 

United  States. 

14.  In  geology,  a  mass  of  strata  separated  vertically 

SLIP'-BOARD,  re.    A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Swift. 
SLIP'-KNOT,  (-not,)  n.    A  knot  which  will  not  bear 

a  strain,  but  slips  along  the   rope  or  line  around 

which  it  is  made.  Totten. 

SLIP'P£D,  (sliptjpp.  of  Slip. 
SLIP'PER,  re.     [Sax.]     A  kind  of  light  shoe,  which 

may  be  slipped  on  with  ease,  and  worn  in  undress ; 

a  slip-shoe.  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  apron  for  children,  to  be  slipped  over 
their  other  clothes  to  keep  them  clean. 

3.  A  plant.     [L.  crepis.] 

4.  A  kind  of  iron  slide  or  lock  for  the  use  of  a 
heavy  wagon. 

SLIP'PER,  a.     [Sax.  slipur.] 

Slippery.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SLIP'PER-JCD,  a.     Wearing  slippers.  Warton. 

SLIP'PER-I-LY,  adv.     [from  slippery.]  In  a  slippery 

SLIP'PER-I-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
slippery;  lubricity;  smoothness;  glibness ;  as,  the 
slipperiness  of  ice  or  snow  ;   the  slipperiness  of  the 

2.  Uncertainty;  want  of  firm  footing.    Johnson. 

3.  Lubricity  of  character. 

SLIP'PER-Y,  a.  Smooth;  glib;  having  the  quality 
opposite  to  adhesiveness;  as,  oily  substances  render 
things  slippery. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing  or  confidence;  as,  a 
slippery  promise.  Tusser. 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state.  Cowley. 

3.  Not  easily  held  ;  liable  or  apt  to  slip  away. 
The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  standing  firm  ;  as,  slippery  standers.     Shak. 

5.  Unstable  ;  changeable  ;  mutable  ;  uncertain  ; 
as,  the  slippery  state  of  kings.  Dcnham. 

6.  Not  certain'  in  its  effect ;  as,  a  slippery  trick. 

7.  Lubricous;  wanton;  unchaste.  Shak. 
SLIP'PY,  a.     Slippery.     [Not  in  use,  though  regular. 

Sax.  slipr.g.] 
SLIP'SHOD,  a.    [slip  and  shod.]    Wearing  shoes  like 

slippers,  without  pulling  up  the  quarters.         Swift. 
SLIP'SLOP,  re.     Bad  liquor. 
SLir'STRING,  re.     [slip  and  string.]     One  that  has 

shaken  off  restraint ;  a  prodigal;   called  also  Slip- 

thkift,  but  I  believe  seldom  or  never  used. 


SLO 

SLISH,  n.  A  cut ;  a  low  word,  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ing Slash  ;  as,  slish  and  slash.  Shak. 

SLIT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Slit  ;  pp.  Slit  or  Slitted.  [Sax. 
slitan;  Sw.  slita ;  G.  schleissen;  D.  slyten  ;  Dan. 
sillier.  The  two  latter  signify,  to  wear  out  or  waste. 
The  German  has  the  signification  of  splitting  and  of 
wearing  out.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise  ;  to  cut  into  long  pieces  or 
strips  :  as,  to  slit  iron  bars  into  nail  rods. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  fissure  ;  as,  to  slit  the  ear 
or  tongue,  or  the  nose.  Temple.     Newton. 

3.  To  out  in  general.  Milton. 

4.  To  rend  ;  to  split. 

SLIT,  re.    A  long  cut ;  or  a  narrow  opening ;  as,  a  slit 

in  the  ear. 
2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle.  Encyc. 
SLITH'ER,  v.  i.     To  slide.     [  Various  dialects.] 

Halliwell. 
SLIT'TER,  re.     One  that  slits. 
SLIT'TING,  ppr.     Cutting  lengthwise. 
SLIT'TING-MILL,  n.   A  mill  where  iron  bars  are  slit 

into  nail  rods,  &c. 
SLIVE,  v.  i.     To  sneak.     [North  of  England.] 


SLIVER,  a  t.  [Sax.  si 'if  in  ;  W.  ysleiriaio,  fromyslaiv, 
a  slash  or  slice,  from  glaiv,  a  sword  or  cimeter  ;  llaiv, 
shears  or  a  shave  ;  but  all  probably  from  the  sense 
of  cutting  or  separating.     Class  Lb.] 

To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin  pieces,  or  into  very 
small  pieces ;  to  cut  or  rend  lengthwise  ;  as,  to  sliver 
wood. 

SLIVER,  re.  A  Iontr  piece  cut  or  rent  off,  or  a  piece 
cut  or  rent  lengthwise. 

SLI  VER-£D,  pp.  Divided  into  long,  thin  pieces  ;  cut 
or  rent  lengthwise 

SLIVER-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  rending  lengthwise 
into  long,  thin  pieces,  or  very  small  pieces. 

SLOAM,  re.     Layers  of  earth  between  those  of  coal. 

SLoAT,  (slote,)  re.  [from  the  root  of  Dan.  slatter,  to 
fasten,  D.  sluiten,  Sw.  sluta,  G.  schliessen;  from  the 
root  of  L.  claudo.] 

A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which  holds  together 
large  pieces  ;  as,  the  slants  of  a  cart. 

SLOB'BER,  and  its  derivatives,  are  a  different  or- 
thography of  Slabber,  the  original  pronunciation  of 
which  was  probably  slobber.  [See  Slabber  and 
Slaveh.] 

SLOCK,  to  quench,  is  a  different  orthography  of 
Slake,  but  not  used. 

SLOE,  re.  [Sax.  slag,  sla ;  G.  schlehe  ;  D.  slee,  in  slee- 
pruim,  and  slee  signifies  sour;  slee-boom,  the  sloe- 
tree  ;  Dan.  slime,  tluuni,  or  slaaen-torne.] 

A  small,  bitter,  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  black 
thorn,  Primus  spinosa.  Mortimer. 

SLo'GAN,  re.  The  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a 
Highland  clan  in  Scotland.  W.  Scott. 

SLOO.M,  re.     Slumber.     [North  of  Eng.]      H.dliwelL 

SLOOM'Y,  a.     Sluggish,  slow.     [North  of  En  ,r.] 

Halliwell. 

SLOOP,  re.*  [D.  sloep,  slacpschip  ;  G.  schaluppe  ;  Dan. 
sluppe;  Fr.  chaloupe.     It  is  written  also  Shallop.] 

A  vessel  with  one  mast,  t lie  main-sail  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  a  boom  below,  and  to 
the  mast  on  its  foremost  edge.  It  differs  from  a  Cut- 
ter by  having  a  fixed  sleeving  bowsprit  and  a  jib- 
stay.  Sloops  are  of  various  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a 
boat  to  that  of  more  than  100  tons'  burthen. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Sloop  of  war ;  a  vessel  of  war  rigged  either  as  a 
ship,  brig,  or  schooner,  and  mounting  between  18 
and  32  guns.  Totten. 

SLOP,  v.  t  [Probably  allied  to  lap.]  To  drink  greed- 
ily and  grossly.     [Little  used.] 

SLOP,  re.  [Probably  allied  to  slabber.]  Water  care- 
lessly thrown  about  on  a  table  or  floor  ;  a  puddle ;  a 
soiled  spot. 

2.  Mean  liquor  ;  mean  liquid  food. 

3.  Slops,  pi. ;  ready-made  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
[Sec  Slops.] 

SLOPE,  a.     [This  word  contains  the  elements  of  L. 

labor,  lapsus,  and  Eng.  slip  ;  also  of  L.  leva,  Eng.  lift 

I  know  not  whether  it  originally  signified  ascending 

or  descending,  probably  the  latter.] 

Inclined  or  inclining  from  a  horizontal  direction; 

forming  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  as, 

slope  hills.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

SLOPE,  re.     An  oblique  direction  ;  a  line  or  direction 

inclining  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  properly,  a  direction 

downward. 

2.  An  oblique  direction  in  general ;  a  direction 
forming  an  angle  with  a  perpendicular  or  other  right 
line. 

3.  A  declivity  ;  any  ground  whose  surface  forms 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  also,  an  ac- 
clivity, as  every  declivity  must  be  also  Bn  acclivity. 

SLOPE,  v.  t.  To  form  with  a  slope  ;  to  form  to  decliv- 
ity or  obliquity  ;  to  direct  obliquely  ;  to  incline  ;  as, 
to  slope  the  ground  in  a  garden  ;  to  slope  a  piece  of 
cloth  in  cutting  a  garment. 

SLOPE,  re.  i.  To  take  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  be  de- 
clivous or  inclined. 

SLOPE'NESS,  re.  Declivity;  obliquity  [Not  much 
used.]  Wotton. 

SLOPE'WISE,  adv.     Obliquely.  Carcw. 


SLO 

SLoP'ING,  ppr.    Taking  an  inclined  direction. 

2.  a.     Oblique;    declivous;   inclining  or  inclined 

from  a  horizontal  or  other  right  line. 
SLOP'ING-LY,  adv.     Obliquely  ;  with  a  slope. 
SLOP'PI-NESS,  re.     [from  sloppy.]     Wetness  of  the 

earth  ;  muddiness. 
SLOP'1%  a.     [from  slop.]    Wet,  as  the  ground  ;  mud- 
dy ;  plashv. 
SLOPS,  re.  pi.     [Qu.  D.  sluif,  a  case  or   cover,  or  slof, 

an  old  slipper,  or  Sax.  slupen,  lax,  loose  ;  toslupan,  to 

loosen.] 

Trowsers ;    a    loose    lower    garment ;    drawers ; 

hence,  readv-made  clothes,  bedding,  &c.         Shak. 
SLOP'SELL-ER,    ?t.      One    who    sells    ready-made 

clothes. 
SLOP'SHOP,  7t.    A  shop  where  ready-made  clothes 

are  sold. 
SLOSH,  re.     See  Slush. 
SLOSH'Y,  a.     See  Slushy. 
SLOT,  v.  t.    [D.  sluiten,  to  shut ;  G.  stMiessen  ;  Dan. 

sluttcr  ;  Sw.  sluta ;  from  the  root  of  L.  claudo.] 
To  shut  with  violence;  to  slam,  that  is,  to  drive. 

[Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Ray. 

SLOT,  re.     A  broad,  fiat,  wooden  bar. 
SLOT,  n.     [The  Saxon  has  slu-lingr,  tracks.] 

The  track  of  a  deer.  Drayton. 

SLOTH  or  SLoTH,  re.*  [Sax.  slmwth,  from  slaw,  slow. 

See  Slow.] 
1.  Slowness ;  tardiness. 


T!i;.<  ihhjon  sh>lh  ;uv.i  iruk;-  ui   Heine. 
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They  clrinue  ileir  wmv  to  \<l"  i*'ie\  < ■  e.",  :imt  sloth.    Milton. 
SloOl,  like  ru-l,  coiisoui'-s  fm<T  linn  lalwr  wears.      Franklin. 

*3.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  tardigrade 
edentate  mammals,  a  genus  which  comprises  only 
two  species,  viz.,  Bradypus  tridactylus  or  Ai,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  cat,  and  Bradypus  didactylus 
or  Unau,  about  half  the  size  of  the  former,  both  of 
South  America.  These  animals  are  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  slowness  of  their  motions.  It  is 
said  that  their  greatest  speed  seldom  exceeds  three 
yards  an  hour.  They  feed  on  vegetables. 
SLOTH  or  SLOTH,  v.  i.     To  be  idle.     [Not  in  u.ie.] 

SLOTH'FTJL  or  SLOTH'FUL.a.  Inactive ;  sluggish  ; 
lazy  ;  indolent;  idle. 

SLOTH'FUL-LY  or  SLOTH'FDL-LY,  ado.  Lazily  ; 
sluggishly  ;  idly. 

SLOTH'FfJL-NESS  or  SLoTH'FL'L-NESS,  re.  The 
indulgence  of  sloth  ;  inactivity  ;  the  habit  of  idle- 
ness ;  laziness. 

Sloth/ulriess  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep.  —  Prov.  xix. 

SLOTTED,  pp.  or  a.     Shut  with  violence.     [Local] 

SLOT'TER-Y,  a.  [G.  srhlotlcrig,  negligent ;  sc/dot- 
tern,  to  hang  loosely,  to  wabble.     See  Slut.] 

1.  Squalid;  dirty;  sluttish;  untrimmed.  [Not  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Foul  ;  wet.     [Not  in  use.]  Pryce. 
SLOT'TING,    ppr.      Shutting   with  violence ;    slam- 
ming. 

SLOUCH,  re.  [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  root 
of  lag,  slug.] 

1.  "A  hanging  down  ;  a  depression  of  the  head  or 
of  some  other  part  of  the  body  ;  an  ungainly,  clown- 
ish gait.  Swift. 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clownish  fellow.     Oay. 
SLOUCH,  v.  i.     To  hang  down  ;  to  have  a  downcast, 

clownish  look,  gait,  or  manner.  Chesterfield. 

SLOUCH,  v.  t.  To  depress  ;  to  cause  to  hang  down  ; 
as,  to  slouch  the  hat. 

SLOUCH'£D,  (sloucht,)  pp.  Made  to  hang  down  ; 
depressed. 

SLOUCH'ING,  ppr.     Causing  to  hang  down. 

2.  a.  Hanging  down  ;  walking  heavily  and  awk- 
wardly. 

SLOUGH,  (slou,)  re.  [Sax.  slog  ;  W.  yslwc ,  a  glitter 
or  slough,  from  llwc,  a  lake.] 

1.  A  place  of  deep  mud  or  mire  ;  a  hole  full  of 
mire.  Milton. 

2.  (reran,  sluff.)  The  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. [Its  use  for  the  skin  in  general,  in  Shak- 
spearc,  is  not  authorized.] 

3.  (reran,  sluff.)  The  part  that  separates  from  a 
foul  sore.  Wiseman. 

The  dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living  in 
mortification.  Cooper. 

SLOUGH,  (sluff,)  u.  i.  To  separate  from  the  sound 
flesh  ;  to  come  off;  as  the  matter  formed  over  a 
sore  ;  a  term  in  surgeni. 

To  slough  off;  to  separate  from  the  living  parts,  as 
the  dead  part  in  mortification. 
SLOUGH'Y,  (slou'e,)  a.    Full  of  sloughs  ;  miry. 

Swift 
SLOVEN,  re.     [D.  slof,  careless  ;  sloffen,  to   neglect ; 
W.  yslabi,  from  yslob,  extended  ;  Ir.  slapaire.] 

A'man  careless  of  his  dress,  or  negligent  of  clean- 
liness ;  a  man  habitually  negligent  of  neatness  and 
order.  Pope. 
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SLU 

SLOV'EN-LI-NESS,    re.     [from   sloven.]    Negligence 

of  dress;  habitual  want  of  cleanliness.        IVotton. 

2.  Neglect  of  order  and  neatness.  Hull. 

SLO  V'EN-L  Y,  a.     Negligent  of  dress  or  neatness  ;  as, 

a  slovenly  man. 

2.  Loose ;  disorderly ;    not   neat ;  as,    a   slovenly 

SLOV'EN-LY,  adv.     In  n  careless,  inelegant  manner. 
SLOV'EN-RY,  7i.    Negligence  of  order»or  neatness; 

dirtiness.    [JYot  in  use.]  Shale. 

SLOW,  s.f  [Sax.stac,  for  slag;  Dan.  sWv,ia\l,  blunt; 

contracted  from  the  runt  of  slack,  sluggard,  lag.] 

1.  Moving  a  small  distance  in  a  long  time;  not 
swift ;  not  quick  in  motion  ;  not  rapid  ;  as,  a  slow 

2.  Late  ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 


3.  Not  reaily  ;  not  prompt  or  quick ;  as,  slow  of 
speech,  and  slow  of  tongue.    Exod,  iv. 

4.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  tardy. 

The  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  thii  shoe'  from  an  expected  foe.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  hasty  ;  not  precipitate  ;  acting  with  deliber- 

Tlie  Lord  is  merciful,  slow  to  anger.  Com.'  Prayer. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wratli  is  of  great  understanding.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

6.  Dull  ;  heavy  in  wit.  Pope. 

7.  Behind  in  time  ;  indicating  a  time  later  than  the 
true  time  ;  as,  the  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

8.  Not  advancing,  growing,  or  improving  rapidly; 
as,  the  slow  growth  of  arts  and  sciences. 

SLOW  is  used  in  composition,  to  modify  other  words ; 

as,  a  sioro-paced  horse. 
SLOW,  as  a  verb,  to  delay,  is  not  in  use.  Shak. 

PLOW,  n.     [Sax.  sliw.] 

A  moth.     [JYot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SLOW'BACK,  n.    A  lubber ;  an  idle  fellow ;    a  Ioi- 

SL6WfLY,  adv.  With  moderate  motion  ;  not  rapid- 
ly ;  not  with  velocity  or  celerity  ;  as,  to  walk  slowly. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  early  ;  not  in  a  little  time  ;  not 
with  hasty  advance ;  as,  a  country  that  rises  slowly 
into  importance. 

3.  Not  hastily  ;  not  rashly  ;  not  with  precipitation; 
as,  he  determines  slowly. 

4.  Not  promptly  ;  not  readily  ;  as,  he  learns  slowly. 

5.  Tardily  ;  with  slow  progress.  The  building  pro- 
ceeds slowly. 

SLOWNESS,  n.  Moderate  motion  ;  want  of  speed  or 
velocity. 

Swiftness  and  slowness  are  relative  idena.  Watls. 

2.  Tardy  advance  ;  moderate  progression  ;  as,  the 
slowness  of  an  operation  ;  slowness  of  growth  or  im- 
provement. 

3.  Dullness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection  ;  as, 
slowness  of  heart.  Bevtley. 

4.  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness  ;  dullness  of 
intellect. 

5.  Deliberation  ;  coolness  ;  caution  in  deciding. 
(3.  Dilatoriness  ;  tardiness. 

SLOW'-SIGHT-ED,  a.    Slow  to  discern.         More. 

SLOW-WING-.ED,  a.     Flying  slowly. 

SLOW-WORM,  n.     [Sax.  slaic-wyrm.] 

A  reptile,  the  blindworm,  not  venomous.  It  is  the 
Anguis  fragilis  of  Linnaeus.  P.  Cyc. 

SLUB'BER,  v.  t.  To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  coarse- 
ly ;  to  daub  ;  to  stain  ;  to  cover  carelessly.  [Little 
used,  and  vulgar.] 

SLUB'BER-DE-GULL'ION,  (-yun,)  n.  A  mean,  dir- 
tv,  sorrv  wretch.  Hudibras. 

SLUB'BER-ING-LY.arfK.  In  a  slovenly  manner.  [JYot 
used,  and  vulgar.]  Drayton. 

SLUDGE,  11.     [D.  slyle,  Pax.  slog,  a  slough.] 

Mud  ;  mire  ;  soft  mud.  Mortimer. 

SI  UDG'Y,  a.    Miry.  Partington. 

SLOE,  (slQ,)  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  turn  any 
thing  conical  or  cylindrical,  &c,  about  its  axis,  with- 
out removing  it  from  its  place  ;  to  turn. 

Mar.  Diet.     Totten. 

SLO'.ED,  (slude,)  pp.    Turned  about  on  its  axis  with- 

SLUG,  11.    [Allied  to  slack,  sluggard ;  W.  Hag ;  D.  slalc, 

1.  A  drone  ;  a  slow,  heavy,  lazy  fellow.       Shak. 

2.  A  hintlenince  ;  obstruction.  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  snail,  very  destructive  to  plants,  of 
the  genus  Limax.     Pings  arc  naked  snails,  or  snails 


-11,  a  mouthful ;  D.  slok,  a  swallow  ; 
idge.j 
oval  piece  of  metal,  used  for  the 


without  a 

4.  [(lu. 

or  Stix.  sic 

A  cylint 

charge  of  a  gun.  Pope. 

SLUG,  v.  i.     To  move  slowly  ;  to  lie  idle.     [Obs.] 

SLUG,  v.  t.     To  make  sluggish.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

SLUG'A-BED,  n.    One  who  indulges  in  lying  abed. 


SLUG 


Shak. 
[from  slug  and  ard,  slow  kind.] 
/lazy,  idle,  and  inactive  ;  a  dront 

SLUG'GARD,  a.    Sluggish  ;  lazy.  Dryden 


[Not  used.] 

'  '"3'GARD,  n. 

person  habitually  lazy,  idle,  and  inactive;  a  dron 


SLU 

SLUG'GARD-l/.E,  v.  t.  To  make  lazy.    [Rare.]    Slink. 
SLUG'GISH,  o.t  Habitually  idle  and  lazy;  slothful; 
dull  ;  inactive  ;  as,  a  sluggish  man. 

2.  Slow  ;  having  little  motion  ;  as,  a  sluggish  river 
or  stream. 

3.  Inert ;  inactive  ;  having  no  power  to  move  it- 
self. 

Matter  is  sluggish  and  inactive.  Woodward. 

SLUG'GISH-LY,  adv.     Lazily  ;  slothfully ;  drowsily  ; 

idly  ;  slowlv.  Milton. 

SLUG'GISH-NESS,  71.    Natural  or  habitual  indolence 

or  laziness  ;  sloth  ;  dullness  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Inertness  ;  want  of  power  to  move  ;  applied  to 

3.  Slowness  ;  as,  the  sluggishness  of  a  stream. 
SLUG'GY,  a.     Sluggish.     [JVor.  in  use.]  Chuucei 
PLUGS,  11.     Among  miners,  halt  roasted  ore. 
SLUICE,  (sluse,)  n.     [D.  sluis,  a  sluice,  a  lock  ;   G. 

schleuse,  a  floodgate,  and  srhloss,  a  lock,  from  schlies- 
scn,  to  shut;  Sw.  slussi  Dan.  sluse;  Fr.eclusc;  It. 
chiusa,  an  inclosure.  The  Dutch  sluiten,  Dan.  slutter, 
to  shut,  are  the  G.  schliessrn  :  till  firmed  on  the  ele- 
ments of  Ld,  Ls,  the  root  of  Eng.  lul,  L.  claudo,clau- 
si,  clausus  ;  Low  L.  exclusa.] 

1.  A  frame  of  timber,  stone,  &c,  with  a  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding,  retaining,  or  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  in  a  river,  &c.  Brands. 

2.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  a  flood- 
gate. If  the  word  had  its  origin  in  shutting,  it  de- 
noted the  frame  of  boards  or  planks  which  closes  the 
opening  of  a  milldam  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  applied  to 
the  stream,  the  gate,  and  channel.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  a  rapid  stream  runs  like  a  sluice. 

3.  An  opening;  a  source  of  supply  ;  that  through 
which  any  thing  flows. 

Each  sluice  of  :i lllit.  nt  [nrtune  opened  soon.  Harte. 

SLUICE,  v.  t.     To  emit  by  floodgates.     [Little  used.] 
Milton. 
SLUI'CY,  a.    Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice. 

And  oft  whole  shews  lirscrnl  of  chncij  rain.  Dryden. 

SLO'ING,  ppr.    Turning  on  its  axis. 
SLUM'BER,  v.  i.     [Sax.  slumerian;  D.  sluimercn ;  G. 
schlummern  ;  Dan.  slummer,  slumrer;  Sw.  slumra.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  —  Ps. 

2.  To  sleep.  Slumber  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
sleep,  particularly  in  the  poetic  and  eloquent  style. 

Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  supineness, 
or  inactivity. 

Why  slumbers  Pope  ?  Young. 


From  carelessness  it  shall  vttlr  into  slumber,  and  from  slumber 
it  shall  settle  into  a  Ll  c|i  ami  long  steep.  South. 

2.  Sleep  ;  repose. 

Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes.  Dryden. 

SLUM'BER-JCD,  pp.    Laid  to  sleep. 
SLUM'BER-ER,  n.     One  that  slumbers. 
SLUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Dozing  ;  sleeping. 
SLUM'IIER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  slumbering  manner. 
SLUM'BER-OUS,  I  a.    Inviting  or  causing  sleep;  so- 
PLUM'BER-Y,       j      poriferous. 

While  pensive  in  the  slumberous  shade.  Pope. 

2.  Sleepy  ;  not  waking.  Shak. 

SLUMP,  v.  i.  [G.  schlump  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  slump,  a  hap 
or  chance,  accident,  that  is,  a  fall.] 

To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  into  water  or  mud,  when 
walking  on  a  hard  surface,  as  on  ice  or  frozen 
ground,  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  person.  [This 
legitimate  word  is  in  coiniunu  and  respectable  use.  in  JYeio 
England,  and  its  signification  is  so  appropriate  that  no 
other  word  will  supply  its  place.] 

SLUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sung. 

SLUNK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Slink. 

SLUR,  v.  t.     [D.  slurdig,  sluttish.] 

1.  To  soil  ;  to  sully  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  disgrace. 

2.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  conceal. 

With  permits,  points,  ami  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes.    Dryden. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.     [  Unusual.  ]  Prior. 

4.  In  music,  to  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
style.  Busby. 

SLUR,  re.  Properly,  a  black  mark  ;  hence,  slight  re- 
proach or  disgrace.  Every  violation  of  moral  duty 
should  be  a  slur  to  the  reputation. 

2.  In  music,  a  mark  connecting  notes  that  are  to  be 
sung  to  the  same  syllable,  or  made  in  one  continued 
breath  of  a  wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 
SLUR'ILED,  (slurd,)  pp.     Contaminated;  soiled. 

2.  0.     In  music,  marked  with  a  slur;  performed  in 
a  smooth,  gliding  style,  like  notes  marked  with  a 
slur.     [See  Sluk,  n.  No.  2.] 
SLUSH,  re.    Soft  mud.    Also,  in  some  places,  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  water  ;  snow  broth.      Jamieson. 

2.  A  soft,  mixture  of  grease,  &c,  used  to  lubri- 
cate. 


SM.4 

SLUPIl'Y,  a.     Consisting  j(  soft  mud,  or  of  snow  and 

SLUT,  it.  [I),  slrt,  n  slut,  a  rag  ;  G.  scldolterig,  negli- 
gent, slovenly  ;  srlihdtcrn,  to  hang  loosely,  to  wabble, 

1.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  cleanliness,  and 
who  suffers  her  person,  clothes,  furniture,  &.C.,  to  be 
dirty  or  in  disorder.  Shak.    King 

2.  A  name  of  slight  contempt  for  a  woman. 

V  Estrange. 

SLUT'TER-Y,  n.  The  qualities  of.a  slut ;  mure  gener- 
ally, the  practice  of  a  slut;  neglect  of  cleanliness 
and  order;  dirtiness  of  clothes,  rooms,  furniture,  or 
provisions.  Drayton. 

SLUT'TIPH,  a.  Not  neat  or  cleanly  ;  dirty  ;  careless 
of  dress   and    neatness  ;    disorderly  ;    as",  a  sluiledi 

2.  Disorderly  ;  dirty  ;  as,  a  sluttish  dress,  [woman. 

3.  Meretricious.     [Little  used.]  dial, dan. 
SLUT'TISII-LY,  ado.     In  a  sluttish  manner;  negli- 
gently ;  dirtilv. 

SLUT'TISH-NESS,  n.  The  qualities  or  practice  of  a 
slut;  negligence  of  dress  ;  dirtiness  of  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  in  domestic  affairs  generally.  Sidney.  Ray. 
SLY,  a.t  [G.  scldaui  Dun.  slue.  Uu.  D.sluik,  under- 
hand, privately  ;  slui/cen,  to  smuggle  ;  which  seem 
to  be  allied  to  sleek  and  sleight.] 

1.  Artfully  dextrous  in  performing  things  secretly, 
and  escaping  observation  or  detection  ;  usually  im- 
plying some  degree  of  meanness  ;  artfully  cunning; 
ar'plied  la  persons  ;  as,  a  sty  hian  or  boy. 
'2.  Done  with  artful  and  dextrous  secrecy;  as,  a 
sly  trick. 

"3.  Marked  with  artful  secrecy  ;  as,  sly  circumspec- 
tion. Milton. 

4.  Secret ;  concealed. 

Envy  works  in  a  sly,  imperceptible  manner.  Wads. 

On  the  sly ;  in  a  sly  or  secret  manner.     [Eng.] 
SLY'-BOOTS,  n.     A  sly,  cunning,  or  waggish  person. 

,  Sliness 

SMACK,  7).  i.  [W.  ysmac,  a  stroke  ;  Sax.  smaccan,  to 
taste;  D.  smnaken;  G.  scjimcckeu,  schinatzen;  Sw. 
smaka ;  Dan.  smager  ;  D.  smak,  a  cast  or  throw.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to  strike,  whence  to 
touch  or  taste  ;  Gr.  pa\n,  a  battle;  as,  battle  from 
beat.] 

1.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips,  so 
as  to  make  a  sound  when  they  separate;  to  kiss 
with  violence.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  separation  of  the  lips 
after  tasting  any  thing.  Gay. 

3.  To  have  a  taste  ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste. 

4.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 
Shak. 


lages,  s 


Donne. 


3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  striking ;  to  crack  ; 
as,  to  smack  a  whip. 
SMACK,  re.     A  loud  kiss. 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  noise, 
whip. 

3.  Taste;  savor;  tincture.  Spenser.     Carew. 

4.  Pleasing  taste.  Tusser. 

5.  A  quick,  smart  blow. 

6.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  taste.  Dryden. 

7.  [D.  smakschip.  Lye  supposes  it  to  be  the  Sax. 
snacca,  from  snaea,  snake,  and  so  named  from  its 
form.  Q.U.]  A  small  vessel,  commonly  rigged  as  a 
sloop,  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 

HeberU 
SMACK'ING,  ppr.  Kissing  with  asharp  noise  ;  making 

a  sharp  noise  with  the  lips  or  by  striking. 
SMALL,  (smawl,)  a.  [Pax.  siiia-l,  smal,  thin,  slender, 
little  ;  G.  schmal,  D.  smal,  narrow  ;  Dan.  smal,  nar- 
row, strait;  snialrr,  to  narrow,  to  diminish;  Sw. 
smal ;  Russ.  malo,  small,  little,  few  ;  mahju  and 
umaliayu,  to  diminish;  Slav,  to  abase;  VV.  mal, 
small,  trivial,  light,  vain,  like,  similar  ;  malu,  to 
grind,  and  malau,  to  make  similar;  Gr.  bpaXos. 
See  Mux,  Mold,  Meal.] 

1.  Slender;  thin;  fine;  of  little  diameter;  hence, 
ire  general,  little  ill  size  or  quantity  ;  not  great;  as,  a 
small  house;  a  small  horse;  a  small  farm  j  a  small 
body  ;  small  particles. 

2.  Minute;  slender;  fine;  as,  a  small  voice. 

3.  Little  in  degree  ;  as,  small  improvement ;  small 
acquirements;  the  trouble  is  small. 


4.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  importance; 
as,  it  is  a  small  matter  or  thing  ;  a  small  subject. 

5.  Of  little  genius  or  ability;  petty;   as,  a  small 
poet  or  musician. 

6.  Short ;  containing  little  ;  as,  a  small  essay. 

7.  Little  in  amount ;   as,  a  small   sum  ;    a  small 
price. 

8.  Containing  little  of  the  principal  quality,  or  lit- 
tle strength  ;  weak  ;  as,  small  beer. 

9.  Gentle  ;  sort  ;  not  loud.     1  Kings  xix. 

10.  Mean  ;  base  ;  unworthy.     [Colloquial.] 
SMALL,  71.     The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing  ;  as, 

the  small  of  the  leg  or  of  the  back.  Sidney. 
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SMALL,  v.  t.     To  make  little  or  less.     [Not  in  use.] 

SMALL'AGE,  ji.     A  plant,  Apiun.  graveolens.     In  its 
improved  state  under  cultivation,  it  is  called  Celery. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

SMALL'-ARMS,  n.  pi.  A  general  name  of  muskets, 
carbines,  rifles,  pistols,  &c,  in  distinction  from  the 
great  guns. 

SMALL'-BEER,  n.  [small  and  beer.]  A  species  of 
weak  beer. 

SMALL'-CLOTHES,  n.  pi      Breeches.  Booth. 

SMALL'-COAL,  n.  [small  and  coal.].  Little  wood 
coals  used  to  light  fires.  Ony. 

SMALL'-CRAFT,  «.  [email  and  craft.]  A  vessel,  or 
vessels  in  general,  of  a.  small  size,  or  nelow  the  size 
of  ships  ami  brigs  intend. Mi  fur  foreign  trade. 

SMALL'-GRa1N-£D,  a.     Having  small  grains. 

Thompson. 

SMALL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  small.  Chaucer. 

SMALL'NESS,  n.     Littleness  of  size  or  extent ;  little- 
ness of  quantity  ;  as,  the  small 
horse  ;  the  smallness  of  a  hill. 

2.  Littleness  in  degree;  as,  the  smallness  of  trouble 
or  pain. 

3.  Littleness  in  force  or  strength  ;  weakness  ;  as, 
smallness  of  mind  or  intellectual  powers. 

4.  Fineness  ;    softness  ;    melodiousness  ;    as,    the 
smallness  of  a  female  voice. 

5.  Littleness  in  amount  or  value  ;  as,  the  smallness 
of  the  sum. 

6.  Littleness  of  importance;    inconsiderableness  ; 
as,  the  smallness  of  an  aifair. 

SMALL-POX',  n.  [small  and  pox,  pocks.]  An  exan- 
th'ematic  disease,  consisting  of  a  constitutional  febrile 
affection,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption.  The  cutaneous 
eruption  is  first  a  papule,  the  top  of  which  becomes 
a  vesicle,  and  then  a  pustule,  and  finally  forms  a  thick 
crust  which  slough-  after  a  certain  tone,  often  leav- 
ing a  pit  or  scar.  This  disease  is  propagated  exclu- 
sively by  contagion  or  infection,  and  is  very  danger- 
ous when  it  occurs  casually.  It  is  called,  technically, 
Variola.     It  has  several  quite  distinct  varieties. 

SMALL'- WARES,  n.  pi.  The  name  given,  in  com- 
merce, to  various  small,  textile  articles,  as  tapes, 
braid,  sash-cord,  fringe,  &c.  JilcCulloch. 

SMAL'LY,  (sntawl'ly,)  adv.  In  a  little  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  with  minuteness.     [Little  used.]         Ascham. 

SMALT,  n.  [D.  sncclten,  Dan.  smelter,  to  melt;  G. 
schmelz,  from  schmchrn,  to  melt,  to  smelt ;  Sw.  smdlt, 
id. :  a  word  formed  on  melt.] 

Common  glass  tinged  of  a  fine  deep  blue,  by  the 
protoxyd  of  cobalt. 

SMALT'INE,  n.  Gray  cobalt. ;  tin-white  cobalt,  con- 
sisting of  arsenic  and  cobalt. 

SMAR'AGD,  n.     [Gr.  apupaySoc.] 
The  emerald. 

SMA-RAG'DINE,  (-din,)  a.  [L.  smaragdirms,  from 
the  Greek.] 

Pertaining  to  emerald  ;  consisting  of  emerald,  or 
resembling  it  ;  of  an  emerald-green. 

SMA-RAG'DlTE,  n.  A  mineral;  called  also  Green 
D.allage.  Ure. 

SMART,  n.  [D.  smert ;  G.  schmeri ;  Dan.  smertc. 
This  word  is  probably  formed  on  the  root  of  L.  ama- 
rus,  bitter,  that  is,  sharp,  like  Fr.  piquant.    See  the 


root  -no,  Ar. 


r1 


Class  Mr,  No.  7.] 


1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ;  a  pricking,  local 
pain,  as  the  pain  from  puncture  by  nettles  ;  as,  the 
smart  of  bodily  punishment. 

2.  Severe,  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  pungent  grief; 
as,  the  smart  of  affliction. 

SMART,  v.  i.     [Sax.  smcortan;  D.  smcrten;  G.  schmcr- 
zen ;  Dan.  smcrter.] 

1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain,  particularly  a 
pungent,  local  pain  from  some  piercing  or  irritating 
application.  Thus  Cayenne  pepper,  applied  to  the 
tongue,  makes  it  smart. 

2.  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  to  feel  sharp 
pain  ;  as,  to  synart  under  sufferings. 

3.  To  be  punished  ;  to  bear  penalties  or  the  evil 
consequences  of  any  thing. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  fur  it.  — Prov.  xi. 
SMART,  a. t  Pungent ;   pricking;   causing  a  keen,  lo- 
cal pain  ;  as,  a  smart  lash  or  stroke  ;  a  smart  quality 
or  taste.  Shak.     Granville. 

2.  Keen  ;  severe  ;  poignant ;  as,  smart  pain  or  suf- 
ferings. 

3.  Quick  ;  vigorous  ;  sharp  ;  severe  ;  as,  a  smart 
skirmish. 

4.  Brisk  ;  fresh  ;  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

5.  Acute  and  pertinent ;  witty  ;  as,  a  smart  reply  ; 
a  smart  saying. 

6.  Brisk  ;  vivacious  ;  as,  a  smart  rhetorician. 


sting  williin  a  laulh   l's 

7.  Dressed  in  a  showy  manner. 
SMART,  n.     A   cant  word  for  a  fellow  that  affects 

briskness  and  vivacity. 
SMART'EN,«.  U     To  make  smart.     [Not  in  use.] 
SMART'ER,  a.  comp.     More  smart. 

'EST,  a.  superl.    Most  smart. 


'• 
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SMAR'TLE,(smiir'tl,)  v.  i.     To  waste  away.     [Not 

use.]  Say. 

SMART'LY,  adv.     With    keen    pain;   as,  to    acne 

2.  Briskly  ;  sharply ;  wittily. 

3.  Vigorously;  actively.  Clarendon, 

4.  Showily;    in    a    showy  manner;   as,  smartly 
dressed. 

SMART'-MON-EY,  n.     Money  paid  by  a  pe 
buy  himself  off  from  some  unpleasant 
or  some  painful  situation. 

2.  Money    allowed   to  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the 
English  service,  for  wounds  and  injuries  received. 

SMART'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  smart' or 
pungent ;  poignancy  ;  as,  the  smartness  of  pain. 

2.  Quickness ;  vigor  ;  as,  the  smartness  of  a  blow. 

Boyle. . 

3.  Liveliness  ;  briskness  ;  vivacity  ;  wittiness  ;  as, 
the  smartness  of  a  reply  or  of  a  phrase.  Sunk, 

SMART'-TICK-ET,  n.  A  certificate  given  to  wound- 
ed seamen,  entitling  them  to  smart-money. 

Brande. 

SMaRT'-WEED,  n.    A  name  given  to  the 
or  Polygonum    punctatum,  on  account   of  i 
mony,  which  produces  smarting  if  applied 
the  skin  is  tender. 

SMASH,  v.  t.  [Probably  mash,  with  a  prefix.]  To 
break  in  pieces  by  violence ;  to  dash  to  pieces ;  to 
crash. 

Here  every  thing  is  broken  and  smashed  tD  pieces.     [Vulgar.] 

SMASHED,  (smasht,)  pp.  or  a.    Dashed  to  pieces.  ' 
SMASHING,  ppr.     Dashing  to  pieces. 
SMASH'ING,  7i.    State  of  being  smashed. 
SMATCH,  n.     [Corrupted  from  smack.] 

1.  Taste  ;  tincture.     [Not  in  use,  or  vulgar.] 

2.  A  bird. 

SMAT'TER,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Dan.  smarter,  to   smack,  to 
make  a  noise  in  chewing  ;  Sw.  smattra,  to  crackle 
Ice.  smmdr.     It  contains  the  elements  of  mutter.] 
1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 

Of  Mate  affairs  jou  cannot  smaller.  Simft. 


SMAT'TER,  n.    Slight,  superficial  knowledge. 

Temple. 
SMAT'TER-ER,  7t.     One  who  has  only  a  slight,  su- 
perficial knowledge.  Swift. 
SMAT'TER -ING,  n.     A  slight,  superficial  knowledge. 

[77//.V  <>  Hie  mart!  commonly  used.] 

SME  AR,  v.  t.  [Sax.  smcrian,  smirian ;  D.  smecren  ;  G. 
schmicren  ;  Dan.  smorer  ;  Sw.  sniSrja  ,•  Ir.  smearam  ; 
Russ.  marayu  ;  D.  smecr ;  G.  schmier,  grease,  tallow  ; 
Ir.  smear,  id. ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  smor,  butter!  Qu.  its 
alliance  with  marrow,  marl,  mire,  from  its  softness. 
See  Class  Mr,  No.  10,  21. J 

3.  To  overspread  with  any  thing  unctuous,  vis- 
cous, or  adhesive ;  to  besmear  ;  to  daub  ;  as,  to  smear 
any  thing  with  oil,  butter,  pitch,  &c. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
2.  To  soil  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  pollute ;  as,  smeared 
with  infamy.  Shak. 

SMEAR,  n.    A  fat,  oily  substance ;  ointment.     [Little 

SMKAR'-ED,  pp.    Overspread  with  soft  or  oily  mat- 
ter ;  soiled. 
SMeAR'ING,   ppr.     Overspreading  with  any  thing 

soft  and  oleaginous  ;  soiling. 
SMeAR'Y,  o.    That  smears  or  soils;  adhesive.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Rowe. 
SJlf:  ATM,  7i.    A  sea-fowl. 
SMECTITE,  n.    [Gr.  apnuxn,  deterging.] 

An  argillaceous  earth  ;    fuller's   earth  ;   so  called 
from  its  property  of  taking  grease  out  of  cloth,  &c. 
Pinkerton. 
S?.l  I.r.TII,  v.  t.     To  smoke.     [Not  in  use.] 
SMEETH,  v.  U     To  smooth.     [North  of  England.] 

Halliwcll. 
SMEG-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  opnypa,  soap.] 

Being  of  the  nature  of  soap;  soapy;  cleansing; 
detersive. 
SMELL,  t).  t. ;  prct.   and   pp.  Smelled,  Smelt.      [I 
have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other  language.] 

To  perceive  by  the  nose,  or  by  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
to  have  a  sensation  excited  in  certain  organs  of  the 
nose  by  particular  qualities  of  a  body,  which  are 
transmitted  in  fine  particles,  often  from  a  distance; 
as,  to  smell  a  rose  ;  to  smell  perfumes. 

To  smell  out,  is  a  low  phrase  signifying  to  find  out 
by  sagacity.  V Estrange. 

To  smell  a  rat,  is  a  low  phrase  signifying  to  sus- 
pect strongly. 
SMELL,  v.  i.     To  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  to  have 
an  odor  or  particular  scent;  followed  by  of  i  as,  to 
smell  of  smoke  ;  to  smell  of  musk. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality  ;  as,  a  report  smells  of  calumny.  [Not  ele- 
gant.i  Shak. 

3.  To  practice  smelling.     Exod.  xxx.  Shale 

4.  To  exercise  sagacity. 

SMELL,  71.  The  sense  or  faculty  by  which  certain 
qualities  of  bodies  are  perceived  through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  or  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  by  the  organs  of  the  nose  ;  one  of  the  five 
senses.  In  some  species  of  beasts,  the  smell  is  re- 
markably acute,  particularly  in  the  canine  species. 

2.  Scent  ;  odor  ;  the  quality  of  bodies  which  af- 
fects the  olfactory  organs  ;  as,  the  smell  of  mint ;  the 
smell  of  geranium. 

g^fa),Ti«t«na^.«*.;tott 

SM  i'l.L'ER,  77.     One  that  smells. 

SMELL  FEAST,  n.  [smell  and  feast.]  One  that  is 
apt  to  find  and  frequent  good  tables;  an  epicure  ;  a 
parasite.  L'Estrange. 

SMELL'ING,  ppr.  Perceiving  by  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

SMELL'ING,  77.  The  sense  by  which  odors  are  per- 
ceived. 

SMELL'ING-BOT-TLE,  7t.  A  small  bottle  filled 
with  something  suited  to  stimulate  the  nose  and  re- 
vive the  spirits.  Ash. 

SMELT.     See  Smelled. 

SMELT,  n.»  [Sax.]  A  small  fish  that  is  very  delicate 
food.  It  is  of  the  genus  Osmerus,  belonging  to  the 
salmon  family.  It  emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  smell  of  cucumbers,  green 
rushes,  or  violets.  The  sand-smelt  is  the  same  as  the 
atherine,  which  see.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

SMELT,  v.  t.  [D.  smelten;  G.  schmelzen;  Dan.  earl- 
ier ;  Sw.  smalta,  to  melt.  This  is  melt,  with  j  pre- 
fixed.] 

To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

SMELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Melted  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal. 

SMELT'EK,  n.     One  that  melts  ore. 

SMELT'ER-Y,  77.  A  house  or  place  for  smelting 
ores. 

SMELT'ING,  ppr.     Melting,  as  ore. 

SMELT'ING,  7t.  The  operation  of  melting  or  fusing 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal. 

SMERK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  smcrcian.] 

1.  To  smile  affectedly  or  wantonly. 

2.  To  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind  ;  as,  a  s 
countenance;  a  smerking  grace.  1 

SMERK,  7i.     An  affected  smile. 

SMERK'Y   !  a-     Nice!  smart  >  Janty- 

So  smerk,  so  smooth,  he  pricked  his  e 
SMER'LIN.t;.     A  fish. 
SMEW,    (smu,)   77.*   A   migratory   aquatic  fowl,   the 
Mergus  albellus ;  also  called  White  Nun. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
SMICK'ER,  v.   i.       [Sw.   smickra,    to    flatter,    Dan. 
smigrcr.] 
To  smerk  ;  to  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 

SMICK'ER-ING,    ppr.      Smerking;    smiling    affect- 
edly. 
SMICK'ER-ING,   7t.     An  affected  smile  or  amorous 

SMlt'K'ET,  7t.;  dim.  of  Smock.     [Not  used.] 

SMID'DY,  n.     [Sax.  smiththa.] 

A  smithery  or  smith's  workshop.     [Not  in  use.] 

SMIGHT,  for  Smite,  in  Spenser,  is  a  mistake. 

SMIL'A-CIN,  7i.  [Gr.'o-fuAuJ ;  L.  smilax,  the  modern 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.] 

A  white  it)  stalli/.able  compound,  considered  to  be 
the  active  principle  of  the  officinal  species  of  smilax, 
or  sarsaparilla.  It  is  tasteless  when  solid,  but  bitter 
in  solution.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acid,  and 
is  called  Parillinic  Acid.  Tally. 

SMILE,  v.  i.     [Sw.  smila  :  Dan.  smiler.] 

1.  To  contract  the  features  of  the  face  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  express  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  or  love 
and  kindness  ;  the  contrary  to  Frown. 

The  miilinf  infant  in  hi*  hand  shall  take 

The  crt'slrd  lusilid,-  hi, I  ^p.'ckk'd  snake.  Pope. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain.  Pope. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  smiling  look, 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity  ;  to  sneer. 

Tikis  what  I  said  lo  Crags*  and  Child, 

Who  praised  my  mud  .-My  "and  smiled.  Pope. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous  ;  or  to  have  an  appear- 
ance to  excite  joy ;  as,  smiling  spring  ;  smiling  plenty. 

The  rhsert  smVcd, 

And  paradise  was  opaira  in  the  wild.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  propitious  or  favorable ;  to  favor ;  to 
countenance.     May  Heaven  smile  on  our  labors. 

SMILE,  v.  t.     To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 


SMILE,  7t.  A  peculiar  contraction  of  the  features  of 
the  face,  which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  mod- 
erate  joy,    approbation,   or    kindness;    opposed    to 


2.  Gay  or  joyous   appearance ;   as,  the  < 
spring. 

3.  Favor  ;  countenance  ;    propitiousnesa  ; 
smiles  of  Providence. 

4.  An  expression  of  countenance 


Milton, 
miles   of 


TATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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smile,  but  indicative  of  opposite  feelings,  as  con- 
tempt, scorn,  &.c. ;  as,  a  scornful  smile. 

SMILE' LESS,  a.     Not  having  a  smile. 

SMIL'ER,  it.     One  who  smiles. 

SMIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Having  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenance; looking  jovous  or  gav  ;  looking  propitious. 

SMIL'ING-LY,  adv.     With  a  look  of  pleasure. 

SMIL'ING-NESS,  it.     State  of  being  smiling.     Byroti. 

SMILT,  for  Smelt.     [JVM  in  use.] 

SMIRCH,  (smurch,)  v.  t.  [from  murk,  murky.]  To 
cloud  ;  to  dusk  ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  smirch  the  lace.  [Low.] 
Shak. 

SMIRK,  (smurk,)  v.  i.  To  look  affectedly  soft  or 
kind.     [See  Smehk.]  Young. 

<MIT,  sometimes  used  for  Smitten.     [See  Smite.] 

SMITE,  v.  t;  fret.  Smote  ;  pp.  Smitten,  Smit.  [Sax. 
smitan,  to  strike  ;  smilait  ofer  or  on,  to  put  or  place, 
that  is,  to  throw  ;  D.  smyten,  to  smite,  to  cast  or 
throw  j  G.  schmeissen,  to  smite,  to  fling,  to  kick,  to 
cast  or  throw,  to  fall  down,  that  is,  to  throw  one's 
self  down  ;  Sw.  smida,  to  hammer  or  forge  ;  Dan. 
smidcr,  to  forge,  to  strike,  to  coin,  to  invent,  devise, 
counterfeit  ;  D.  smeeden,  to  forge  ;  G.  Schmieden,  to 
coin,  forge,  invent,  fabricate.  The  latter  verb  seems 
to  be  formedon  the  noun  srhmicd,  asinith,  or  schmicde, 
a  forge,  which  is  from  the  root  of  smite.  Tins  verb 
is  the  L.  mitto,  Fr.  ineltre,  with  .<  prefixed.  Class 
Md  or  Ms.  It  is  no  longer  in  common  use,  though 
not  entirely  obsolete.] 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  throw,  drive,  or  force  against,  as 
the  fist  or  hand,  a  stone  or  a  weapon  ;  to  reach  with 
a  blow  or  a  weapon  ;  as,  to  smite  one  with  the  fist; 
to  smite  with  a  rod  or  with  a  stone. 

l  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 

2.  To  kill ;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating,  or  by 
weapons  of  any  kind ;  as,  to  smite  one  with  the 
sword,  or  with  an  arrow  or  other  engine.  David 
smote  Goliath  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  The  Philis- 
tines were  eft. n  smitten  with  great  slaughter 

[This  word,  like  Slay,  usually  or  always  carries 
with  it  something  of  its  original  signification,  that 
of  beating,  striking,  the  primitive  mode  of  killing. 
We  never  apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  poison, 
by  accident,  or  by  legal  execution. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  life ;  as  by  a  stroke  or  by 
something  sent. 

The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten.  —  Ex.  iz. 

4.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish. 


Let   us   not   mistake  (mil's  ^uiidneas,  nor  ima£ 

smites  us,  that  we  are  lorsaken  by  him. 
5.  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion. 

S'*!'  win!  (he  charms  lh.it  r.inite  til.'  smi|ile  heart. 


Wake. 


Pope. 
ymiL  wun  me  love  oi  sister  aits  we  came.  Pope. 

To  smite  toith  the  tongue;   to  reproach  or  upbraid. 

SMITE,  v.  i.     To  strike  ;  to  collide. 

The  heart  melteth,  and  tiv  1-ikvs  smile  together.  — Neh.  ii. 
SMITE,  n.     A  blow.     [Local.] 
SMIT'ER,  n.     One  who  smites  or  strikes. 

SMITH,  n.  [Sax.  smith ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  smed ;  D.  smit ; 
G.  schmied;  from  smiting.] 

1.  Literally,  the  striker,  the  beater  ;  hence,  one  who 
forges  with  the  hammer  ;  one  who  works  iy  metals  ; 
as,  an  non-smith    gold-smith,  stiver-smith,  &x. 

Nor  yet  the  smiOl  hath  learned  to  form  a  sword.  Tate. 

2.  He  that  makes  or  efforts  any  thing.      Dryden. 
Hence  the  name  Smith,  which,  from  the  number 

of  workmen  employed  in  working  metals  in  early 
ages,  is  supposed  to  be  more  common  than  any  other. 

SMITH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  smithian,  to  fabricate  out  of  metal 
by  hammering.] 

To  beat  into  shape  ;  to  forge.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 

SMITH'CRaFT,  n.  [smith  nnd  craft.]  The  art  or 
occupation  of  a  smith.     [Little  used.]  Ralegh. 

SMITH'ER-Y,  it.    The  workshop  of  a  smith. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  smith  Burke. 

SMITH'ING,  it.  The  act  or  art  of  working  a  mass  of 
iron  into  the  intended  shape.  Moron. 

SMITH-So'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
Smithson,  an  English  gentleman  who  has  given  by 
legacy  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  foundation  and  support  of  an  institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  learning. 

SMITH'Y,  it.     [Sax.  smiththa.] 

The  shop  of  a  smith.     [Seldom,  used.] 

SMIT'ING,  ppr.  Striking;  killing;  afflicting;  pun- 
ishing. 

SMITT,  n.  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore  made  up  into 
hulls,  used  for  marking  sheep.  Woodward. 

SMIT'TJEN,  (smit'n,) pp  of  Smite.    Struck;    killed. 
2.   Affected  with  some  passion  ;  excited  by  beauty 
or  something  impressive. 

SMIT'TLE,  v.  t.    [from  smite.]     To  infect.     [Local.] 

SMIT'TLE,       |  Infectious  [Hatliwcll. 

SMIT'TLISH,  (  a-    Infectious. 

SMOCK,  it.     [Sax.  stnoc] 

1.  A  shift ;    a  chemise ;    a 
ment. 


under  ga 


2.  In  composition,  it  is  used  for  female,  or  what  re- 
lates to  women  ;  as,  smnc/.-treason.  B.  Jonon. 

3.  A  smock-fn.ck,  winch  see.         M.  F.  Tuppcr. 
SMOCK'-FAC-ED,   (-taste,)   a.       [smock    and  face.] 

Pale-faced  ;     maidenly  ;    having  a   feminine    coun- 
tenance or  complexion.  Fcnton. 

S.MOCK'-FROCK,  n.  [smock  and  frock.]  A  coarse, 
linen  frock  or  shirt  wtirn  over  the  coat  by  farm-labor- 
ers. ■  Halliwell. 

SMOCK'-MILL,  it.  A  wind-mill  whose  top  is  the 
only  part  which  turns  to  meet  the  wind.     Francis. 

SMOCK'-RACE,  it.  A  race  run  by  women  for  the 
prize  of  a  fine  smock.  North  of  England. 

SMOCK'LESS,  a.     Wanting  a  smock.  Chaucer. 

SMOKE,  it.  [Sax.  smoca,  since,  smic ;  G.  schmauch ;  D. 
smook  ;  W.  nsniioir,  from  mieis,  smoke;  Ir.  much ;  al- 
lied to  muggy,  and  I  think  it  allied  to  the  Gr.  opvxw, 
to  consume  slowly,  to  waste.] 

1.  The  exhalation,  visible  vapor,  or  substance  that 
escapes  or  is  expelled  in  combustion  from  the  sub- 
stance burning.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  vol- 
atile matter  expelled  from  vegetable  matter,  or  wood, 
coal,  peat,  &c.  The  matter  expelled  from  metallic 
substances  is  more  generally  called  Fume,  Fumes. 
_2.  Vupur ;  watery  exhalations. 

SMoKE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  smocian,  smecan,  smican ;  Dan. 
SJilbger  ;   D.  smookrn ;   G.  schmauchen.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke  ;  to  throw  oft"  volatile  matter  in 
the  form  of  vapor  or  exhalation.  Wood  and  other 
fuel  smokes  when  burning;  and  smokes  most  when 
there  is  the  least  flame. 

2.  To  hum  ;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  rage  ;  in  Scripture. 

The  anger  ol*  (lie  Lnni  and  his  jealousy  ahail  smoke  against  that 
man.  —  Dcut.  xxix. 

3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  ut  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field.  Drydm. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suspect. 

I  began  to  smut-c  that  lle-v  wire  a  jucel  of  mummers.     [Little 
used.)  Addison. 

5.  To  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  cigar,  by  kindling 
the  tobacco,  drawing  the  smoke  into  the  mouth,  and 
pulling  it  out. 

6.  To  suffer  ;  to  be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak. 

SMOKE,  v.  t.     To  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  hang  in  smoke  ; 
to  scent,  medicate,  or  dry  by  smoke  ;  as,  to  smoke  in- 
fected clothing  ;    to  smoke  beef  or  hams  for  preser- 
vation. 
2.  To  smell  out;  to  find  out. 


3.  To  sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face.     Cangrcve. 

SMoKE'-€LOUD,  n.     A  cloud  of  smoke.     Hemans. 

SMOKE'-eON-SOM'ING,  a.     Consuming  smoke. 

SMoK'jED,  (smokt,)  pp.  or  a.  Cured,  cleansed,  or 
dried  in  smoke. 

SMOKE'-DRT-ED,  (-drlde,)  a.   Dried  in  smoke.  Irving. 

SMoKE'-DR?,  t).  t.     To  dry  by  smoke.      Mortimer. 

SMoKE'-JACK,  n.  An  engine  for  turning  a  spit  by 
means  of  a  fly  or  wheel  turned  by  the  current  of  as- 
cending air  in  a  chimney. 

SMoKE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  smoke  ;  as,  smokeless 
towers.  Pope. 

SMOK'ER,  it.    One  that  dries  by  smoke. 

2.  One  that  uses  tobacco  by  inhaling  its  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

SMOKE'-SAIL,  it.  >A  small  sail  hoisted  before  the 
funnel  of  a  vessel's  galley,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  rise 
before  it  is  blown  aft  by  the  wind.  Totten, 

PMOK'I-LY,  win.     So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke. 

SMoK'1-NESS,  it.     The  state  of  being  smoky.  Jlsh. 

SMoK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Emitting  smoke,  as  fuel,  &.C. 

2.  Applying  smoke  for  cleansing,  drying,  &x. 

3.  Using  tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  cigar. 
SMOK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  emitting  smoke. 

2.  The  act  of  applying  smoke  to. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

SMoK'Y,  a.  Emitting  smoke  ;  fumid  ;  as,  smoky 
fires.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke  ;  as, 
a  smoky  fog.  Harvey. 

3.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapor  resembling 
it;  thick.  New  England,  in  autumn,  frequently  has 
a  smoky  atmosphere. 

4.  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the  chim- 
neys or  fireplaces  ;  as,  a  smoley  house. 

5.  Tarnished  with  smoke  ;  noisome  with  smoke  ; 
as,  smoky  rafters  ;  smuhii  cells.       Mdton.     Denhnm. 

SMOL'DER-ING;  the  more  desirable  orthography  of 
Smouldering,  which  see. 

To  suffocate  or  smother.     [JVM  tit  use.]       More. 

SMOOTH,  a.     [Sax.  smcthe,  smoeth;  W.  csmmjth,  from 

mwythi  allied  to  L.  mitts,  Ir.  myth,  mouth,  soft,  tender.] 

1.  Having  an   even  surface,  or  a  surface  so  even 

that  no  roughness  or  points  are  perceptible  to  the 

touch  ;    not  rough  ;    as,  smooth   glass  ;    smooth  por- 


t  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to  the  t 


2.  Evenly  spread ;  glossy ;  as,  a  smoeiWt-haired 
horse.  Pope. 

3.  Gently  flowing;  moving  equably;  not  ruffled 
or  undulating  ;  as,  a  smooth  stream  ;  smooth  Adonis. 

Milton. 

4.  That  flows  or  Is  uttered  without  stops,  obstruc- 
tion, or  hesitation  ;  voluble  ;  even  ;  not  harsh  ;  as, 
smooth  verse  ;  smooth  eloquence. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smoodi  elocution  flows.  Gas/. 

5.  Bland  ;  mild  ;  soothing;  flattering. 
This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behavior  oft 

Conceal'a  traitor.  Addison. 

6.  In  botany,  glabrous;  having  a  slippery  surface 
void  of  roughness. 

SMOOTH,  it.  That  which  is  smooth:  the  smooth 
part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  smooth  of  the  neck.  Ocn. 
xxvii. 

SMOOTH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  smcthian.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  even  on  the  surface 
by  any  means ;  as,  to  smooth  a  board  with  a  plane  ; 
to  smooth  cloth  with  an  iron. 

And  smoothed  the  ruffled  sea.  Dryden. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

And  smoodi  my  parage  to  (!;>■  realms  of  da._f.  Pope. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness;  to  make  flowing. 

So  smoodis  her  charming  tones.  ATtlton. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  soften  ;  as,  to  smooth  a  fault. 

Sliak. 

5.  To  calm  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  allay. 

Each  perturbation  i:r>ii">t'<cl  will]  outward  calm.  Milton. 

6.  To  ease. 

The  difficulty  smoothed.  Dryden. 

7.  To  flatter  ;  to  soften  wiih  blandishments. 


SMOOTH'-CHIN-NED,  a.    Beardless. 

SMOOTH' ED, pp.     Made  smooth. 

SMOOTH'EN,  for   Smooth,  is   used   bv  mechanics; 

thoiiL'h  not,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States. 
PMOOTH'ER,  it.     One  who  smooths. 
S.MOOTH'ER,  a.;  comp.  of  Smooth. 
SMOOTH'-FAC-ED,  (-faste,)  a.     Having  a  mild,  soft 

look  :  as,  smooth-faced  wooers.  Sltak. 


instr 


ill! 


clothes  ;  a  sad-iron. 
SMOOTH'ING-PLaNE,  it.     A  small,  fine  plane,  used 

for  smoothing  and  finishing  work.  Gmilt. 

SMOOTH'LY,  ado.     Evenly  ;  not  roughly  or  harshly. 

2.  With  even  flow  or  motion  ;  as,  to  flow  or  glide 
smoothly. 

3.  Without  obstruction  or  difficulty;  readily;  ea 
sily.  Hooker. 

4.  With  soft,  bland,  insinuating  language. 
SMOOTH'NESS,  it.     Evenness   of  surface;  freedom 

from  roughness  or  asperity  ;  as,  the  smoothness  of  a 
floor  or  wall  ;  smoothness  of  the  skin  ;  smoothness  of 
the  water. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  wine. 

3.  Softness  and  sweetness  of  numbers  ;  easy  flow 
of  words. 

Virgil,  though  smooth  where  smoodmess  is  required,  is  farfrora 
affecting  it.  Dryden. 

4.  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  blandness  of 
address.  Slmk. 

SMOOTH'-PaC-EC,  (-paste,)  a.  Having  a  smooth 
pace.  Scott. 

SMOOTH'-TONGUED,  (-tungd,)a.  Having  a  smooth 
tongue  ;  plausible  ;  flattering. 

SMOTF,,  prct.  of  Smite. 

SMOTH'ER,  (smuth'er,)  v.  t.  [Allied  perhaps  to  Ir. 
smuid,  smoke  ;  Sax.  mrlhgian,  to  smoke.] 

1.  To  suffocate  or  extinguish  life  by  causing  smoko 
or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs  ;  to  stifle. 

2.  To  suffocate  or  extinguish  by  closely  covering, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  air;  as,  to  smother  a  child 
in  bed. 

3.  To  suppress  ;  to  stifle  ;  as,  to  smother  the  light 
of  the  understanding.  Hooker. 

SMOTH'ER,  (smuth'er,)  o.  i.    To  be  suffocated. 

2.  To  be  suppressed  or  concealed. 

3.  To  smoke  without  vent.  Bacon. 
SMOTH'ER,  (smuth'er,)  it.     Smoke  ;  thick  dust. 

Shak.     Dryden. 
2.  A  state  of  suppression.     Wot  in  use.]    Bacon. 
SMOTH'ER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Suffocated  ;  stilled;  sup- 
pressed. 
SMOTH'ER-1-NESS,  it.     State  of  being  smothery. 
SMOTH'ER-ING,  (smuth'-,)  n.     Art  of  smothering. 
More. 
SMOTH'ER-ING,  ;mr.    Suffocating;  suppressing. 
SMOTH'ER-ING-LY,  ado.     Suffocatingly ;  suppress- 

ingly. 
SMOTH'ER-Y,  (smuth'-,)  a.     Tending  to  smother. 
SMOUCH,  v.  t.     To  salute.     [Not  in  use.]      Stuhbes. 
SMOUL'DER,  v.  i.    To  burn  and  smoke  without  vent. 
[See  the  next  word.] 
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SMoUL'DER-ING,/>p7-.oro,  )  [A  word  formed    from 

SMoUL'DRY,  a.  )  mold,  nwlder,  and  there- 

fore it  ought  to  be  written  Smoldering.  Perhaps  we 
have  the  word  directly  from  the  Dan.  smuler,  smuller, 
Sw.  smola,  smula,  to  crumble  or  fall  to  dust;  Dan. 
tmull,  dust ;  which  is  from  the  same  root  as  mold, 
meal,  &c] 

Burning  and  smoking  without  vent.        Dryden. 

SMUDGE,  n.    A  suffocating  smoke.  Grose. 

SMUG,  a.     [Dan.  smuk,  neat,  fine  ;    G.  smuck ;  Sax. 

Nice  ;  neat ;  affectedly  nice  in  dress.  [North  of 
England.]  Halliwell. 

SMUG,  v.  t.  To  make  spruce;  to  dress  with  affected 
neatness.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer, 

myga ; 

nder  hand  ;  smidgen. 
to  eat  in  secret ;  G.  schmuggeln  ;  Dan.  smug,  clan- 
destinely. We  probably  have  the  root  mug  in 
hugger  mugger.] 

1.  To  import  or  export  secretly  goods  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  government  to  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported ;  or  secretly  to  import  or  export  dutiable 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law  ; 
to  run. 

2.  To  convey  clandestinely. 

SMUG'GL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Imported  or  exported  clan- 
destinely and  contrary  to  law. 

SMUG'GLER,  n.  One  that  imports  or  exports  goods 
privately  and  contrary  to  law,  either  contraband 
goods   or   dutiable   goods,  without  paying  the  cus- 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  running  goods. 

SMUG'GLING,  ppr.  Importing  or  exporting  goods 
contrary  to  law. 

SMUG'GLING,  n.  The  offense  of  clandestinely  im- 
porting or  exporting  prohibited  goods,  or  other  goods 
without  paying  the  customs.  Blackstone. 

SMUG'LY,  ado.     Neatly ;    sprucely.     [Not  in  use.] 
Gay. 

SMUG'NESS,  n.  Neatness ;  spruceness  without  ele- 
gance.    [Not  in  use.]  Sherwood. 

SMO'LY,  a.  Looking  smoothly  ;  demure.  [Not 
used.] 

SMUT,  n.  [Dan.  smuds ;  Sax.  smitta;  D.  smet,  a  spot 
or  stain ;  Sw.  smitta,  to  taint ;  D.  smoddig,  dirty, 
smodderen,  to  smut;  G.  schmutz.] 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  or  trie  foul  mat- 
ter itself. 

2.  A  parasitic  fungus,  which  forms  on  grain. 
Sometimes  the  whole  ear  is  blasted  and  converted 
into  smut.  This  is  often  the  fact  with  maize. 
Smut  lessens  the  value  of  wheat. 

3.  Obscene  language. 

SMUT,  v.  t.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut ;  to  blacken 
with  coai,  soot,  or  other  dirty  substance.     Addison. 

2.  To  taint  with  mildew.  Bacon. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  to  tarnish. 

SMUT,  v.  i.    To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into 

SMUT'-MILL,re.    A  machine  for  cleansing  grain  from 

smut.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SMUTCH,  v.  t.     [from  smoke;  Dan.  smSger.     Q.U.] 
To  blacken  with  smoke,  -out,  or  coal.  B.Jonson. 
Note.  —  We  have  a  common  word  in  New  Eng- 
land, pronounced  smunrh,  which  I  take  to  be  smutch. 
It  signifies  to  foul  or  blacken  with. .something  pro- 
duced by  combustion  or  other  like  substance. 
SMUTCH'-ED,  (smucht,)  a.     Blackened  with  smoke, 

SMUT'TI-LY,  adv.     Blackly  ;  smokily ;  foully. 

2.  With  obscene  language. 
SMUT'TI-NESS,  n.    Soil  from  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or 
smut. 

2.  Obsceneness  of  language. 
SMUT'TY,  a.     Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew  ;  as,  smutty  corn. 

3.  Obscene  ;  not  modest  or  pure  ;  as,  smutty  lan- 

SNACK,  n.     [Ou.  from  the  root  of  snatch.] 

1.  A  share.  It  is  now  chiefly  or  wholly  used  in 
the  phrase,  to  go  snacks  with  one,  that  is,  to  have  a 
share.  Pope. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast. 

SNACK'ET,  (   n.     The  hasp  of  a  casement.     [Local.] 
S.N'W'K'ET,  j  Sherwood.     Gicilt. 

SNACOT,  n.     A  fish.     [L.  acus.]  Ainsioorth. 

SNAF'FLE,  ji.  [D.  sncb,  snaoel,  bill,  beak,  snout ;  G. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  snabd ;  from  the  root  of  nib,  neb.] 

A  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender  bit-mouth,  without 
branches.  Encyc. 

SNAF'FLE,  a.  t.     To  bridle  ;  to  hold  or  manage  with 

a  bridle. 
SNAG,  7i.    A  short  branch,  or  a  sharp  or  rough  branch  ; 
a  shoot ;  a  knot. 

The  coat  or  arms 
Now  on  a  nal-'-J  sni^  in  ununnh  borne.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tooth,  in  contempt;  or  a  tooth  projecting  be- 
yond the  rest.  Prior. 

3.  In  the  western  rivers  of  the  United  States,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom  atone 
end,  and  rising  nearly  or  ijuite  to  the  surface  at  the 
other  end,  by  which  steamboats,  &c,  are  often 
pierced  and  sunk. 
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SNAG,  v.  t.     1 

tree,  as  in  Ai 
SNAG'GED,  (snagd,)  pp.     Run  against  a  snag,  or 

branch  of  a  sunken  tree. 
SNAG'GED, )  a.    Full  of  snags  ,  full  of  short,  rough 
SNAG'GY,    j      branches  or  sharp  points;  abounding 

with  knots;   as,  a  snaggy  tree;  a  snaggy  stick;  a 

snaggy  oak.  Spenser;    More. 

SNAIL,  77.     [Sax.  snmgcl,  snegel;   Sw.  snigel;    Dan. 

snegel;   G.  schnccke ;   dim.  from  the  root  of  snake, 

sneak.] 

1.  A  slimy,  slow-creeping  animal,  of  the  genus 
Helix,  and  order  of  Mollusca.  The  eyes  of  this  in- 
sect are  in  the  horns,  one  at  the  end  of  each,  which 
it  can  retract  at  pleasure.  Besides  these  shell-snails, 
there  arc  also  snails  without  shells,  commonly  called 
Slugs,  which  see.  Encyc. 

2.  A  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person.  Sliak. 
SNAIL'-CLA-VER,    \n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Med- 
SNAIL'-TRE'FOIL,  i      icago. 
SNAtL'-FLOW-ER,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Phase- 

olus,  allied  to  the  kidney-bean.  Loudon. 

SNAIL'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  snail;  moving  very 
slowly 

the  manner  of  a    snail ; 


SNAIL'-LIKE,  ado. 
slowlv. 

SNAKE,  7i.*  [Sax.  i 
(Sans.  naga.  Qu.) 
a  snail,  from  the  ro 


ica  ;    Dan.   snog  ;   G.   schnake  ; 
In  G.  schnecke,  Dan.  snekke,  is 
of  Dan.  sniger,  Ir.  snaighim, 
Sax.  snican,  to  creep,  to  sneak.] 

A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  distinguished 
from  a  viper,  says  Johnson.  But  in  America,  the 
common  and  general  name  of  serpents,  and  so  the 
word  is  used  by  the  poets.  Dryden.     Shak. 

SNaKE,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  wind  a  small 
rope  round  a  large  one  spirally,  the  small  ropes  lying 
in  the  spaces  between  the  strands  of  the  large  one. 
This  operation  is  called,  also,  Worming. 

SNaKE'ROOT,  7i.  [snake  and  root.]  A  popular  name 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  different  plants,  proba- 
bly to  50  or  100.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  Ophior- 
rhiza,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Some  of  the 
principal  plants  called  by  this  name  in  America  are 
the  Virginia  snakeroot,  (Aristolochia  serpentaria,) 
black  snakeroot,  (Sanicula  Marylandica,)  seneka 
snakeroot,  (Polygala  senega,)  &c. 

SNaKE'S'-HEAD,  77.  In  railroads  constructed  by  nail- 
ing bars  of  iron  on  to  stretchers,  a  snake's-head  is  one 
of  the  bars  which  becomes  loose,  and,  rising  at  one 
end,  forces  its  way  into  the  cars.  America. 

SNAKE'B'-HEAD  I'RIS,  77.  A  bulbous  plant,  Iris 
tuberosa,  of  Arabia. 

SNaKE'WEED,  77.  [snake  and  weed.]  A  plant,  bis- 
tort, of  the  genus  Polygonum. 

SNAKE'WOOD,  77.  [snake  and  wood.]  The  smaller 
branches  of  a  tree,  growing  in  the  Isle  of  Timor  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent.  Hill. 

It  is  the  wood  of  the  Strychnos  colubrina.    Parr. 

SNAK'ING,  ppr.  Winding  small  ropes  spirally  round 
ajarge  one. 

SNAK'ISH,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  snake. 

SNaK'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  snake  or  to  snakes  ;  re- 
sembling a  snake  ;  serpentine  ;  winding. 

2.  Sly;  cunning;  insinuating;  deceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easy  steps,  ;;inliil  uuii  >./<nky  wiles.  Milton. 

3.  Having  serpents ;  as,  a  snaky  rod  or  wand. 

Dryden. 
That  snafry-hcaded  gorgon  shield.  Milton. 

SNAP,  v.  t.  [D.  snappen,  snaawen  ;  G.  schnappen,  to 
snap,  to  snatch,  to  gasp  or  catch  for  breath  ;  Dan. 
snapper  ;  Sw.  snappa  ;  from  the  root  of  knap  and  1). 
knippen.] 

1.  To  break  at  once ;  to  break  short ;  as  sub- 
stances that  are  brittle. 

Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks.  Prior. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  sound.  Pope. 

3.  To  bite  or  seize  suddenly  with  the  teeth. 

Addison.     Gay. 

4.  To   break   upon    suddenly  with    sharp,  angry 

5.  To  crack  ;  as,  to  snap  a  whip.  [words. 
To  snap  off;  to  break  suddenly. 

2.  To  bite  off  suddenly  Wiseman, 

To  snap  one  up,  to  snap  one  vp  short ;  to  treat  with 
sharp  words. 
SNAP,  v.  i.    To  break  short ;   to  part  asunder  sud- 
denly ;  as,  a  mast  or  spar  snaps  ;  a  needle  snaps. 
If  steel  is  too  hard,  that  is,  loo  brittle,  with  the  least  bending-  it 
will  snap.  Moxon. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite ;  to  aim  to  seize  with 
the  teeth  ;  as,  a  dog  snaps  at  a  passenger ;  a  fish 
snaps  at  the  bait. 

3.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words. 

SNAP,  77.  A  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite ;  a  sudden  seizing,  or  effort 
to  seize,  with  the  teeth. 

3.  A  crack  of  a  whip. 

4.  A  greedy  fellow.  L'Estrange. 

5.  A  catch  ;  a  theft.  Johnson. 
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SNAP'DRAG-ON,  77.  A  plant.  The  popular  name 
of  several  different  plants  ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhinum,  of  Ruellia,  of  Barleria,  &c. 

2.  A  play  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from 
burning  brandy,  and  put  into  the  mouth.      Toiler. 

3.  The  thing  eaten  at  snapdragon.  Swift. 
SNAP'HANCE,  71.  A  kind  of  firelock.  Shelton, 
SNAP'P.ED,  (snapt,)  pp.    Broken  abruptly;  seized  or 

bitten  suddenly  ;  cracked,  as  a  whip. 
SNAP'PER,  7t.   "One  that  snaps.  Shak. 

SNAP'PISH,  a.    Eager  to  bite;   apt  to  snap;  as,  a 

snappish  cur. 
2.  Peevish  ;  sharp  in  reply ;  apt  to  speak  angrily  or 

tartlv. 
SNAP'PISH-LY,  adv.     Peevishly  ;  angrily  ;  tartly. 
SNAP'PISH-NESS,  77,    The  quality  of  being  snap- 
pish ;  peevishness  ;  tartness. 
SNAP-SACK,  71.     A  knapsack.     [Vulgar.] 
SNAR,  v.  i.     To  snarl.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SNARE,  77.     [Dan.  snare ;  Sw.  snara  ;  Dan.  snore,  a 

string  or  cord,  D.  snor  ;  Sw.  snore,  a  line  ;  snora,  to 

lace.] 

]..  An  instrument  for  catching  animals,  particularly 

birds,  by  the  leg.    It  consists  of  a  cord  or  string  with 

slip-knots,  in  which  the  leg  is  entangled.     A  snare  is 

not  a  net. 
2.  Any   thing    by  which    one   is   entangled   and 

brought  into  trouble.     1  Cor.  vii. 

SNARE,  71  t.    [Dan.  snarer.] 

To  catch  with  a  snare  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entangle  ; 
to  bring  into  unexpected  evil,  perplexity,  or  danger. 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  bis  own  hands.  — Ps.  tx. 

SNAR'£D,  pp.  Entangled  ;  unexpectedly  involved  in 
difficulty. 

SNaR'ER,  71.    One  who  lays  snares  or  entangles. 

SNaR'ING,  ppr.     Entangling;  insnaring. 

SNARL,  v.  i.  [G; schnarren,-to  snarl,  to  speak  in  the 
throat ;  D.  snar,  snappish.  This  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  gnarl,  and  to  proceed  from  some  root  signi- 
fying to  twist,  bind,  or  fasten,  or  to  involve,  entan- 
gle, and  thus  to  be  allied  to  snare.] 

1.  To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog;  to  gnarl; 
to  utter  grumbling  sounds ;  but  it  expresses  more  vio- 
lence than  Grumble. 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog.  Shak. 

2.  To  speak  roughly;  to  talk  in  rude,  murmuring 
terms. 

'  1  pen, 
ten. 

SNARL,  v.  t.  To  entangle  ;  to  complicate  ;  to  involve 
in  knots ;  as,  to  snarl  the  hair ;  to  snarl  a  skein  of 
thread. 

[This  word  is  in  universal  popular  use  in  New 
England.] 

2.  To  embarrass. 
SNARL,  7t.    Entanglement ;  a  knot  or  complication  of 
hair,  thread,  &c,  which  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  ; 
hence,  a  contention  or  quarrel.  Halliwell. 

[Local   in   England,  and   still   used   occasionally   in 
America^ 
SNARL'ER,  71.    One  who  snarls;  a  surly,  growling 

animal  ;  a  grumbling,  quarrelsome  fellow.      Swift. 
SNARL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Growling ;   grumbling  an- 

2.  Entangling. 
SNaR'Y.o.     [from  snare.]     Entangling;  insidious. 

Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread.  Dryden. 
SNAST,  71.     [G.  schnaulze,  a  snout.] 

The  snuft  of  a  candle.     [Not  in  use.]        Bacon. 
SNATCH,  v.  t. ;  prel.  and  pp.  Snatched  or  Snatcht 
[D.  snakken,  to  grasp,  to  catch  for  breath.] 

1.  To  seize  hastily  or  abruptly. 

When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take.     .  Pupe. 

2.  To  seize  without  permission  or  ceremony  ;  as, 
to  snatch  a  kiss. 

3.  To  seize  anft*  transport  away  ;  as,  snatch  me  to 
heaven.  Thomson. 

SNATCH,  v.  i.  To  catch  at ;  to  attempt  to  seize  sud- 
denly. 

Nay,  the  bilks  loo  will  K-  snatching.  Sliak. 

He  shall  snatch  on  tlu  ri^lii  buul,  and  be  hungry.  —  Is.  ix. 


3.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action  ;  as,  a  snatch  at 
weeding  after  a  shower.  Tusser. 

4.  A  broken  or  interrupted  action;  a  short  fit  or 
turn. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches.  Wilkins. 

We  have  open  liul  ■  sitatchcs  of  sunshine.  Spectator. 

5.  A  shuffling  answer.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 
SNATCH'-BLOCK,  it.*  A   particular   kind   of  block 

used  in  ships,  having  an  opening  in  one  side  to  re- 
ceive the  bight  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Dirt. 

SNATCH'£D,  (snacht,)  pp.  Seized  suddenly  and  vi- 
olently. 

SNATCH'ER,  77.  One  that  snatches  or  takes  abruptly. 
Shak. 

SNATCH'ING,  ppr.  Seizing  hastily  or  abruptly; 
catching  at. 
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SNATCH'ING-LY,  ado.    By  snatdiiiiR  ;  hastily  ;  ab- 
SNATH,n.    [Sax.  srucd  ;  Eng.  snathe,  sneath.]      [ruptly. 

The  handle  of  a  scythe.  New  England. 

[Also  spelled  Snathe  and  Sheathe.] 
SNATHE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snidim,  snithun.] 

To  lop :  to  prune.     [JVot  in  use,] 
SNAT'TOCK   n.     [Supra.]     A  chip;  a  slice.     [Not  in 

use,  or  local.]  Gayton, 

SNf.AD,  71.    The  handle  of  a  scythe  ;  snath.     Ash. 
SNeAK,  (sneek,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  snican ;  Dan.  sniper,  to 
creep,  or  move  softly.     See  Snake.] 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  away  privately  ;  to  withdraw 
meanly,  as  a  person  afraid  or  ashamed  to  be  seen  ; 
as,  to  sneak  away  from  company;  to  sneak  into  a 
comer,  or  behind  a  screen. 

You  skulked  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.       Dryden. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ;  to 
crouch  ;  to  truckle. 

Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave.  P«pe. 

SNE AK,  v.  t.     To  hide.  '  [Not  in.  use.]  Wake. 

SNF.AK,  77.     A  mean  fellow. 

SNEAK'ER,  re.    A  small  vessel  of  drink.     [Local.] 
Spectator. 
SNeAK'ING,  ppr.      Creeping  away  sliiy  ;    stealing 
away. 

2.  a.    Mean  ;  servile ;  crouching.  Rowc. 

3.  Meanly  parsimonious  ;  covetous  ;  niggardly. 
SNEAK'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  sneaking  manner ;  mean- 
ly. Herbert. 

SNEAK'ING-NESS,  re.    Meanness;  niggardliness. 
Boyle. 

SNk.AKS'BY,  re.     A  paltry  fellow.  Barrow. 

SNeAK'UP,  n.  A  sneaking,  cowardly,  insidious  fel- 
low.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

SNeAP,  (sneep,)  v.  t.  [Dan.  snibbe,  reproach,  repri- 
mand ;  snip,  the  end  or  point  of  a  thing  ;  D.  snip,  a 
snipe,  from  its  bill  ;  suii>;>ro,  to  snip  or  nip ;  G.  schnep- 
pe,  a  peak  ;  from  the  root  of  neb,  nib,  nip,  with  the 
sense  of  shooting  out,  thrusting,  like  a  sharp  point.] 

1.  To  check  ;  to  reprovo  abruptly  ;  to  reprimand. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  nip.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
SNEB,  ».  t.    To  check ;   to  reprimand  ;  the  same  as 

Sneap.  Spenser. 

SNED, 
SNEAD 

SNEEK;?i.     The  latch  of  a  door.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 
SNEER,  e.  i.t  [from  the  root  of  L.  nan's,  nose  ;  to  turn 

up  the  nose.] 

1.  To  show  contempt  by  turning  up  the  nose,  or 
by  a  particular  cast  of  countenance  ;  "  naso  suspen- 
dere  adunco." 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expression. 
I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at.  Pope. 

3.  To  utter  with  grimace.  Congreve. 

4.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly.  Tatler. 
SNEER,  71.     A  look  of  contempt ;  or  a  turning  up  of 

the  nose  to  manifest  contempt;  a  look  of  disdain, 
derision,  or  ridicule.  Pope. 

2.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn.  Watts. 

;-•■.;  KEll'KR,  n.     One  that  sneers. 
SNEER'FUL,  a.     Given  to  sneering.     [Not  in  use.] 
Shcnstone. 
SNEER'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Manifesting  contempt  or  scorn 
by  turning  up  the  nose,  or  by  some  grimace  or  signif- 

SNEER'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  look  of  contempt  or 
scorn. 

SNEEZE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  nicsan;  D.  niezen;  G.  niesen; 
Sw.  mjsa  ;  from  the  root  of  nose,  G.  nase,  Dan.  nmse, 
D.  reeus,  L.  nasus ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to 
project.] 

To  emit  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and 
violently,  by  a  kilid  of  involuntary  convulsive  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Thus  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  tickles  the 
nose,  makes  one  sneeze.  Swift. 

SNEEZE,  77.  A  sudden  and  violent  ejection  of  air, 
chiefly  through  the  nose,  with  an  audible  sound. 

JMiltOU. 

SNEEZE'WORT,  (-wurt,)  re.  A  plant.  The  popular 
name  of  several  different  plants;  as  of  a  species  of 
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RNEr,7,'l\(.',/>;.r.     Emitting  air  from  the  nose  audibly. 
SNEEZ'ING,  re.    The  act  of  ejecting  air  violently  and 

audibly,  chiellv  through  the  nose  ;  sternutation. 
SNELL,  a.     [Sax.  sncl.] 

Active  ;  brisk  ;  nimble.     [Not  in  use.] 
SNET,  ?i.    The  fat  of  a  deer.     [Local  among-  spoils- 

SNEW,  old  pret.  of  Snow.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SNIB,  to  nip  or  reprimand,  is  only  a  different  spelling 

of  Sneb,  Sneap.  Hubbard's  Tale. 

SNICK,  n.    A  small  cut  or  mark  ;  a  latch.    [Not  in 


Snick  and  , 


a  combat  with  knives.     [Not  i 


[Snee  is  a  Dutch  contraction  of  sni;drn,  to  cut.] 
SNICK'ER,  )  v.  i.     [Sw.  rem n-n-,  close."    This  can  have 
KNIG'GER,  J      no  connection  will,  sneer.     The  ele- 
ments and  the  sense  are  different.] 

To  laugh  slily  ;  or  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Halliwell. 


SNO 

[It  is  a  word  in  common  use  in  Neio  England,  not 
easily  defined.  It  signifies,  to  laugh  with  small,  audible 
catches  of  voice,  us  when  persons  attempt  to  suppress 
loud  laughter.] 

SNIFF,  v.  i.  To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose.  [See 
Snuff.]  Swift. 

SNIFF,  v.  t.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the 
nose.     [Not  in  use.]  Todd. 

SNIFF,  re.     Perception  by  the  nose.     [Not  in  use.] 

SNIFT,  v.  i.     To  snort.     [Not  in  use.]  [Warlon. 

SNIFT'ING-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  steam  engine,  for  the  escape  of  air;  so  called  from 
the  noise  it  makes.  Francis. 

SNIG,  re.     [See  Snake.]     A  kind  of  eel.     [Local.] 

SNIG'GLE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  fish  for  eels,  by  thrust- 
ing the  bait  into  their  holes.     [Local.]  Walton. 

SNIG'GLE,  v.  t.     To  snare  ;  to  catch.    Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 

SNIP,  v.  t.  [D.  snippen,  to  nip  ;  kuippen,  to  clip.  See 
Sneap.] 

To  clip  ;  to  cut  off  the  nip  or  neb,  or  to  cut  off  at 
once  with  shears  or  scissors. 

SNIP,  re.     A  clip  ;  a  single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors. 
Shak.     Wiseman. 

2.  A  small  shred.  Wiseman. 

3.  Share;  a  snack.     [Jl  low  word.]     L'Estrange. 
SNIPE,  re.     [D.  snips  G.  schnepfe;  from  neb,  nib;  so 

named  from  its  bill.] 

*1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Scolopax,  that  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  the  borders  of  fens,  distinguished 
by  its  long,  straight,  slender  bill.    The  several  species 
of  this  bird  are  highly  prized  for  food. 
2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead.  Shak. 

SNIP'PER,  re.    One  that  snips  or  clips. 
SNIP'PET,  re.    A  small  part  or  share.    [Not  in  use.] 
Hudibras. 
SNIP'PING,  ppr.    Clipping;  cutting  off  with  shears 

SNIP'SNAP ;  a  cant  word,  formed  by  repeating  snap, 
and  signifying  a  tart  dialogue  with  quick  replies. 
Pope. 

SNTTE,  re.     [Sax.]     A  snipe.     [Not  in  use.]     Carew. 

SNITE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snytan.] 

To  blow  the  nose.     [Not  in  use.] 
■    In  Scotland,  suite  the  candle  ;  snuff  it.  Grew. 

SNITHE,   \  a.     Sharp  ;  piercing  ;  cutting  ;    applied  to 

SNITH'Y,  j      Vte  wind. 

SNIVEL,  fsniv'l,)  n.  [Sax.  snofel,  snyfling.  Qu.neb, 
nib,  snuff) 


2.  To  cry  as  children,  with  snuffing  or  sniveling. 
SNIV'£L-Elt,  re.    One  that  cries  with  sniveling. 

2.  One  that  weeps  for  slight  causes,  or  manifests 
weakness  by  weeping. 
SNIVELING,  ppr.  or  a.    Running  at  the  nose;  cry- 
ing as  children. 
SNIV'£L-Y,a.  Running  at  the  nose  ;  pitiful ;  whining. 
SNOB,  re.    A  vulgar  person,  particularly  one  who  apes 
gentility.  Halliwell. 

[  Used  in  England  in  various  dialects,  and  recently  in- 
troduced into  books  as  a  term  of  derision.] 

2.  In  the  English  universities,  a  townsman,  as  op- 
posed to  a  gownsman. 

3.  A  journeyman  shoemaker.  Halliwell. 
SNOB'BISH,  a.     Belonging  to  or  resembling  a  snob. 
SNOD,  n.     [Sax.]     A  fillet.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 
SNOD,  a.     Trimmed  ;  smooth.     [Local.] 

SNOOD,  re.     In   Scotland,  the  fillet  which   binds  the 

hair  of  a  young  unmarried  woman.       Walter  Scott. 
SNOOK,  v.  i.     [Sw.  snoka.     Qu.  nook.] 

To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush.     [Not  in  use.]     Scott. 
SNOOZE,  n.     A  nap.       _  Holloway. 

[A  low  word,  provincial  in  England,  and  sometimes 
heard  in  America.] 
SNORE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  snora,  a  snoring  ;  D.  snoi/jun  s  G. 
schnarchen;  Sw.  snarka;   from  the  root  of  E.naris, 
the  nose  or  nostrils.] 
To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse  voice  in  sleep. 
Roscommon. 
SNoRE,  n.    A  breathing  with  a  harsh  noise  in  sleep. 
SNoR'ER,  re.    One  that  snores. 
SNoll'ING,  ppr.     Respiring  with  a  harsh  noise. 
SNORT,  v.  i.     [G.  schnarchen.    See  Snore.] 

1.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the  nose, 
so  as  to  make  a  noise,  as  high-spirited  horses  in 

2.  To  snore.  [Not  common.]        [prancing  and  play 
SNORT,  77.  t.    To  turn  up  in  anger,  scorn,  or  derision, 

as  the  nose.     [Unusual.]  Chaucer. 

SXnltT'Elt,  re.     One  that  snorts;  a  snorer. 
SNORT'ING,  ppr.     Forcing  the  air  violently  through 
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SNORT'ING,  re.    The  act  of  forcing  the  ail 
the  nose  with  violence  and  noise.    Jcr.  viii, 
2.  Act  of  snoring.     [Unusual.] 
SNOT,  7t.     [Sax.  snotc ;  I).  snot ;  Dan.  id.] 

Mucus  discharged  from  the  nose. 
SNOT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snytan.] 

To  blow  the  nose.  Shrnoood. 

SNOT'TER,  u.  i.     To  snivel ;  to  sob.     [Loral.] 
SNOT'TY,  a.     Foul  with  snot.  [Grose. 

2.  Mean  ;  dirty. 
SNOUT,  re.     [VV.  ysnid ;  D.  snuit ;  G.  schnantzc,  snout  ; 
schnautzen,  to  snuff,  to  blow  the  nose,  Sax.  snytan ; 
Sw.  snytes  Dan.  snudc,  snout ;  smjdcr,  to  snuff.] 


1.  The  long,  projecting 


i that  of 


2.  The  nose  of  a  man  ;  in  contempt.     Hudibras. 

3.  The  nozzle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe. 
SNOUT,  i;.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point. 

Camden. 

SMX'T'ED,  a.     Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 

SNOUT'  Y,  a.     Resembling  a  beast's  snout.     Olway. 

SNOW,  ji.  *  [A  contracted  word;  Sax.  snaw  ;  Goth. 
snaiws ;  D.  sneetao  ;  G.  schncc  ;  Dan.  snees  Sw.  sue; 
Sclav,  sneg ;  Bohern.  snik  ;  Ir.  sneacht ;  Fr.  neige  s  L. 
nix,  nivis  ;  It.  and  Part,  neve  ;  Sp.  nicve.  The  Latin 
niiii.5  is  contracted  ft'oin  nigis,  like  Eng.  bow  from 
Sax.  bugan.  The  prefix  a  is  common  in  the  other 
languages.] 

*1.  Crystallized  vapor  ;  particularly,  watery  particles 
congealed  into  white  crystals  in  the  air,  and  falling 
to  the  earth.  Meteorologists  distinguish,  by  means 
of  the  misi  rnscope,  GOO  varieties  of  crystals  of  snow, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.       Olmsted. 

Red  snow  s  snow  of  a  red  color,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  tinged  by  minute  plants,  but  by  more  recent  in- 
vestigators considered  as  owing  its  color  to  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  animalcute. 

Snow  line;  the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Brande. 
2.  A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling 
the   main   and   fore-masts   of  a  ship,   and   a  third 
small  mast  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrying  a  try- 
sail. Mar.  Diet 

SNOW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  snawan.] 

To  fall  in  snow  ;  as,  it  snows ;  it  snowed  yesterday. 

SNoVV,  7-.  t.     To  scatter  like  snow.  Donne. 

SNOWBALL,  re.  [ssww  and  ball.]  A  round  mass  of 
snow,  pressed  or  rolled  together.     Locke.     Dn/den. 

SNOWBALL,  |  7i.     A  shrub  or  small  "tree  of 

SNoWBALL-TREE,  j  the  genus  Viburnum,  bear- 
ing large  balls  of  white  flowers  ;  gelder  rose. 

SNoW'-BIRD,  (sno'burd,)  re.  A  bird  which  appears 
in  the  time  of  snow.  The  popular  name  of  Embe- 
riza  nivalis,  which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and 
America;  of  Fringilla  nivalis,  (Linn.,)  found  only  in 
Europe  ;  of  Fringilla  hiemalis,  (Linn.,)  found  only  in 
America  ;  and  of  various  other  birds. 

SNOW'-BROTH,  re.  [snow  and  broth.]  Snow  and 
water  mixed  ;  verv  cold  liquor.  Shak. 

SNOW-CAP-PED,  (a.      Capped   or  crowned   with 

SNOW'-CAPT,  snow. 

SNOW-CROWN-ED,  a.  [snow  and  crown.]  Crowned 
or  having  the  top  covered  with  snow.         Drayton. 

SNOW'DEEP,  n.     [snow  and  deep.]     A  plant. 

SNOW-DRIFT,  n.  [snow  and  drift-]  A  bank  of 
snow  driven  together  by  the  wind. 

SNOW-DROP,  re.  [snow  and  drop.]  A  bulbous  plant 
bearing  a  white  flower,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
beauty  ;  the  Galanthus  nivalis. 

S.\o\V'-FEf>,  o.     Fed  with  snow.  Shelley. 

SNoW'-FLOOD,  re.    A  flood  from  melted  snow. 

Moore. 

SNOW/LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  snow.  Tooke. 

SNoWLiKE,  a.     Resembling  snow. 

SNOW'-PLOW,       j  n.     A  machine  operating  like  a 

SNOW-PLOUGH,  j      plow,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  for 
clearing  away  the  snow  from  roads,  railways,  &c. 
HcberU 

SNOW-SHOE,  (sno'shoo,)  re.  *  [snow  and  shoe.]  A 
shoe  or  racket  worn  by  men  traveling  on  snow,  to 
prevent  their  feet  from  sinking  into  the  snow. 

SNOW-SLIP,  n.  [snow  and  slip.]  A  large  mass  of 
snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
sometime-!  buries  houses.  Goldsmith. 

SNOW-STORM,  n.     A  storm  with  falling  snow. 

SNOW-WHITE,  a.  [snow  and  white.]  White  as 
snow  ;  verv  white. 

SNOW-WREATH,  re.     A  wreath  of  snow.      Wilson. 

SNOWY,  a.     White  like  snow.  Shalt. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow  ;  covered  with  snow. 

The  snowy  top  of  colli  Olympus.  A/itlon. 

3.  White  ;  pure  ;  unblemished.  Hall 
SNUB,  re.     [D.  sneij  a  different  orthography  of  sih'd, 

sneap.  neb,  7ii6,  nip.] 

1.  A  knot  or  protuberance  in  wood  ;  a  snag.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  check  or  rebuke.  J.  Foster. 
SNUB,  t7.  t.     [Supra.]     To  nip;  to  clip  or  break  off 

the  end.     Hence, 

2.  To  check  ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  check,  stop,  or  re- 
buke with  a  tart,  sarcastic  reply  or  remark. 

./.  Foster. 
[This  is  the  same  word  radically  as  Sneap,  Sneb, 
and  is  the  word  chiefly  used.] 

To  s-77110  a  c-able  or  rope,  among  seamen,  is  to  check 
it  suddenly  in  running  out.  Totten. 

SNUB,  u.  i.  [G.  schnauben,  to  snub,  to  snort,  to  pant 
for,  to  puff.] 

To  sob  with  convulsions.     [Not  used.] 
SNUB'-NOSE,  re.     A  short  or  flat  nose. 
SNUB'-NOS-£D,  a.     Having  a  short,  flat  nose. 
SNUDGE,  D.  i.     [Dan.  sniper.     See  SNDO.J 

To  lie  close  ;  to  snug.     [Not  in  use,  or  vulgar.] 
Herbert. 
SNUDGE,  n.    A  raiser,  or  a  sneaking  fellow.    [Not  in 
use.] 
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SNUFF,  n.  [D.  snuf,  whence  snuffen,  to  snuff,  to 
scent ;  G.  schnuppe;  allied  to  snub,  neb,  nib.'] 

1.  The  burning  part  of  a  candle-wick,  or  that 
which  has  been  charred  by  the  flame,  whether  burn- 
ing or  not.  Addison. 

2.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shak. 

3.  Pulverized  tobacco  and  various  other  powders, 
taken,  or  prepared  to  be  taken,  into  the  nose. 

4.  Resentment ;  huff,  expressed  by  a  snuffing  of 
the  nose.  Bacon. 

SNUFF,  v.  t.  [D.  snuffen ;  G. schnupfen,  to  take  snuff; 
^chnuppen,  to  snuff  a  candle.] 

~L  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale  ;  as,  to 
snuff  the  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  scent ;  to  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  crop  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle ;  to  take  off 
the  end  of  the  snuff.  Swift. 

SNUFF,  v.  i.  To  snort ;  to  inhale  air  with  violence 
or  with  noise  ;  as  dogs  and  horses.  Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in  con- 
tempt.    Mai.  ii. 

3.  To  take  offense. 

SNUFF'BOX,  n.    A  box  for  carrying  snuff  about  the 

person. 
SNUFF'ER,  n.     One  that  snuffs. 
SNUFF'ERS,  n.  pi.    An  instrument  for  cropping  the 

snuff  of  a  candlo. 
SNUFF'ING,   ppr.      Drawing  in  with   the  breath  ; 
scenting. 
2.  Cropping  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle. 
SNUFF'ING,n.     The  act  of  snuffing.  Byron. 

SNUF'FLE,  (snuff!,)  v.  i.  [D.  snuffelen  ;  G.  nVffeln 
and  schnuffcln  ;  Dan.  sn'dvler,  to  snuffle,  to  give  a 
crabbed  answer,  to  snub.] 

To  speak  through  the  nose ;  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose,  or  through  the  nose  when  ob- 
structed. 

Some  senseless  Pliillis,  in  a  broken  note, 

Snujling  at  nose.  Dryden. 

SNUF'FLER,  n.    One  that  snuffles  or  speaks  through 

the  nose  when  obstructed. 
SNUF'FLES,  (snuf'flz,)  n.    Obstruction  of  the  nose 

SNUF'FLING,  n.    A  speaking  through  the  nose. 

Swift. 
SNUFF'TAK-ER,  n.     One  that  takes  snuff,  or  in- 
hales it  into  the  nose. 
SNUFF'  Y,  a.    Soiled  with  snuff. 

SNUG,  v.  i.  [Dan.  sniger,  to  sneak  ;  Sax.  sniean,  to 
creep ;  probably  allied  to  nigh,  close,  Sw.  niugg. 
See  Snake.] 

To  lie  close  ;  as,  a  child  snugs  to  its  mother  or 
nurse.  Sidney. 

SNUG,  a.     [Sw.  snygg,  neat.] 

1.  Lying  close  ;  closely  pressed  ;  as,  an  infant  lies 


3.  Being  in  good  order ;  all  convenient ;  neat ;  as, 
a  snug  little  farm. 

4.  Close  ;  neat ;  convenient ;  as,  a  snug  house. 

5.  Slily  or  insidiously  close. 

When  you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat.    Dryden. 

SNUG'GER-Y,  «.  A  snug,  comfortable  place.  [Fa- 
miliar.] Warren. 

SNUG'GLE,  v.  i.  [from  snug.]  To  move  one  way 
and  the  other  to  get  a  close  place ;  to  lie  close  for 
convenience  or  warmth. 

SNUG'LY,  adv.     Closely  ;  safely. 

SNUG'NESS,  n.  Closeness;  the  state  of  being  neat 
or  convenient.  Hayley's  Cowper. 

SO,  v.  t.  Stand  still ;  a  word  used  in  the  imperative 
only,  by  milkmaids.     [See  the  next  word.] 

SO,  adv.  [Goth,  swa  ;  Sax.  swa  ;  G.  so ;  D.  10  ;  Dan. 
saa;  Sw.  sd ;  perhaps  L.  sic,  contracted,  or  Heb. 
niff,  to  compose,  to  set.  In  Ir.  so  is  this  or  that.  It 
is  the  same  in  Scots.  It  is  from  some  root  signifying 
to  set,  to  still,  and  this  sense  is  retained  in  the  use  of 
the  word  by  milkmaids,  who  say  to  cows,  so,  so,  that 
is,  stand  still,  remain  as  you  are ;  and  in  this  use, 
the  word  may  be  the  original  verb.] 

1.  In  like  manner,  answering  to  as,  and  noting 
comparison  or  resemblance;  as  with  the  people,  so 
with  the  priest. 

2.  In  such  a  degree  ;  to  that  degree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  eo  long  in  coming  ?  —  Judges  v. 

3.  In  such  a  manner  ;  sometimes  repeated,  so  and 
so  ;  as,  certain  colors  mingled  so  and  so.    Suckling. 

4.  It  is  followed  by  as. 

There  is  sornelhhu;  equivalent  in  France  an.t  Scotland  ;  so  at  it 
fruit  will  not  grow  here.  Temple. 

But  in  like  phrases,  we  now  use  that;  "  so  that  it 
is  a  hard  calumny ;  "  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  established  usage. 

5.  In  the  same  manner. 

Usa  your  tutor  with  great  respect,  and  cause  all  your  family  to  do 

6.  Thus  ;  in  this  manner ;  as,  New  York,  so  called 


SOA 

from  the  Duke  of  York.    I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
so  it  is. 

It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  to  inquire 

whether  these  things  are  so  or  not.  TiUaUon. 

7.  Therefore  ;  thus  ;  for  this  reason ;   in  conse- 
quence of  this  or  that. 

It  leaves  instrnaiun,  an.l  so  instructors,  to  the  sobriety  of  the 

settled  articles  of  the  church.  Holyday. 

God  makes  linn  in  his  own  linage  an  intellectual  creature,  and 

so  capable  of  dominion.  Locks. 

This  statute  njndr  the  ch| 41111^  nl  coin  In  rli  treason,  which  it  was 


:hppmg  ol 
v  ;  so  thai 


8.  On  these  terms,  noting  a  conditional  petition. 

Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness; 
So  may  the  eonli  of  ah  my  [.token  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  ibee,  be  all  lorgotten.  Rows. 

So  here  might  be  expressed  by  thus,  that  is,  in  this 
manner,  by  this  mutual  forgiveness. 

9.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that.     [L.  modo.] 


her,  it  may  b  •  overlooked. 
a  ho  hooolra.  tin-  iiK'ons,  s 


10.  In  like  manner,  noting  the  concession  of  one 
proposition  or  fact,  and  the  assumption  of  another  ; 
answering  to  as. 

As  a  war  shoul  I  hi'  on!  rial. 11  noon  a  just  motive,  so  a  prince 
ought  locousii].  r  11..-  coiniinon  Ir:  ie  iu  v.iail  la:  .ail-is  on  it. 

Su/fl 

11.  So  often  expresses  the  sense  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence going  before.  In  this  case  it  prevents  a  repeti- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
word  or  phrase.  "  France  is  highly  cultivated,  but 
England  is  more  so,"  that  is,  more  highly  cultivated. 

Arthur  Young. 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so.  Creech. 

12.  Thus ;  thus  it  is ;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  hiin  up  by  th'  roots.  Dryden. 

13.  Well ;  the  fact  being  such.  And  so  the  work 
is  done,  is  it? 

14.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  certain  tie- 
gree,  implying  comparison,  and  yet  without  the  cor- 
responding word  as,  to  render  the  degree  definite. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where  relaxing  the  urinary 
passages  is  necessary. 


15.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  be  it  so,  let  it  be 
so,  let  it  be  as  it  is,  or  in  that  manner. 

There  is  Percy  ;  it"  your  father  will  do  me  any  honor,  so  ;  if  not, 
let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  Sltak. 

16.  It  expresses  a  wish,  desire,  or  petition. 

Ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant  — 

So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shak. 

17.  So  much  as ;  however  much.  Instead  of  so,  we 
now  generally  use  as  ;  as  much  as  ,'  that  much  ;  what- 
ever the  quantity  may  be. 

18.  So  so,  or  40  repeated,  used  as  a  kind  of  excla- 
mation ;  equivalent  to  well,  well ;  or  it  is  so,  the 
thing  is  done. 

19.  So  so  ;  much  as  it  was ;  indifferently ;  not  well 
nor  much  amiss. 

His  leg  is  but  so  so.  Shak. 

20.  So  then;  thus  then  it  is;  therefore  ;  the  conse- 
quence is. 


SoAKjrc.  t.     [Sax.  socian  ;  \V.  swgiaw,  to  soak,  and 
sugaw,  to  suck.     To  soak  is  to  suck  in ;  D.  luigen,  G. 

saugen,  Ar.       Xjm  sakai,  to  imbibe,  that  is,  to  draw  ; 


.and  Syr.  nper. 
N5.  82.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  cause  or  suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till 
the  substance  has  imbibed  what  it  can  contain  ;  to 
macerate  in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  as,  to  soak  cloth  ; 
to  soak  bread. 

2.  To  drench;  to  wet  thoroughly.  The  earth  is 
soaked  with  heavy  rains. 


3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores  ;  as  the  skin.    Dryden. 

4.  To  drain.     [  JVof.  authorized.] 

SOAK,  (soke,)  v.  i.    To  lie  steeped  in  water  or  other 
fluid.     Let  the  cloth  lie  and  soak. 

2.  To  enter  into  pores  or  interstices.     Water  soatcs 
into  the  earth  or  other  porous  matter. 

3.  To   drink    intemperately  or    gluttonously ;     to 
drench  ;  as,  a  soaking  club.     [Zoic]  Locke. 

SCAK7.ED,  (sokt,)  pp.  Steeped  or  macerated  in  a  fluid  ; 

drenched. 
SOAK'ER,  n.      One   that  soaks  or   macerates   in  a 

2.  A  hard  drinker.    [Low.] 


SOB 

SoAK'ING,  ppr.    Steeping;  macerating;  drenching; 

imbibing. 
2.  a.    That  wets  thoroughly  ;  as,  a  soaking  rain. 
S6AL,  of  a  shoe.     See  Sole. 
SOAP,  (sope,)  n.     [Sax.  sape ;   D.  zeep  ;  G.  seife ;  Sw. 

sapa;  Dan.  sa\be;   Fr.  savon;  It.  sapone;  Sp.xabon; 

L.  sapo;  Gr.  ctukojv  ;  Arm.  savann;  W.  sebon  ;    Hin- 


,L 


sabun;  Ar.     "   ^jLaw  sabunon.     Class  Sb,  No.  29.] 

A  compound  of  one  or  more  of  the  oil-acids,  more 
especially  with  the  metallic  alkalies  potassa  or  soda, 
but  also  with  some  other  salifiable  bases.  The  most 
common  soaps  are  either  margaratcs  or  oleates  of 
potassa  or  soda,  made  by  boiling  some  common  oil 
with  the  lye  of  wood-ashes  ;  used  in  washing  and 
cleansing,  in  medicine,  &.c.  Common  soap  is  an 
unctuous  substance. 

SOAP,  ».  t.     [Sax.  sapan;  D.  zeepen;  G.  seifen.] 
To  rub  or  wash  over  with  soap. 

SoAP'BER-RY-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen,  tropical 
tree  of  several  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Sapin- 
dus,  bearing  red,  saponaceous  berries,  which  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  clothes. 

P.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

SoAP'-BOIL-ER,  ?i.  [soap  and  boiler.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  soap. 

SoAP'-BOlL-ING,  n.  The  occupation  of  making 
soap. 

SoAP'BD,  (sopt,)  pp.     Rubbed  or  washed  with  soap. 

SoAP'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  or  washing  with  soap. 

SoAP'SToNE,  n.  Steatite  ;  a  magnesias  mineral, 
usually  gray,  white,  or  yellow  ;  the  Lapis  ollaris. 

SoAP'SUDS,  n.  pi.  Suds;  water  well  impregnated 
with  soap. 

SoAP'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saponaria  ; 
so  called  from  its  bruised  leaves  producing  a  lather 
like  soap,  on  being  agitated  in  water. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

SoAP'Y,  a.     Resembling  soap;   having  the  qualities 
of  soap  ;  soft  and  smooth. 
2.  Smeared  with  soap. 

SOAR,  (sore,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  essorer,  to  soar  ;  essor,  flight ; 

It.  sorare;    Eth.    1X144  sarar,  to   fly,  to  be  lofty. 
Lud.  Col.  109.     Class  Sr,  No.  20.] 

1.  To  fly  aloft;  to  mount  upon  the  wing;  as  an 
eagle.     Hence, 

2.  To  rise  high  ;  to  mount ;  to  tower  in  thought  or 
imagination  ;  to  be  sublime  ;  as  the  poet  or  orator. 

3.  To  rise  high  in  ambition  or  heroism. 

Valor  soars  above 

4.  In  general,  to  rise  aloft ;  to  be  lofty. 
SOAR,  n.     A  towering  flight.  Milton. 
SoAR'ING,  ppr.  ox  a.     Mounting  on  thawing;  rising 

aloft ;  towering  in  thought  or  mind.""^ 
SoAR'ING,  n.    The  act  of  mounting  on  the  wing,  or 

of  towering  in  thought  or  mind  ;  intellectual  flight. 
SOA'VE,  ([It.]     In  music,  sweet,  or  with 

SOA-VE-MEJV'TE,  \      sweetness.  Brande. 


heaving  of  the  breast,  or  a 
kind  of  convulsive  motion ;  to  sigh  with  deep  sorrow 
or  with  tears. 

She  sighed,  she  sobbed,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  reul  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair.  Dryden. 

SOB,  n.    A  convulsive  sigh  or  catching  of  the  breath 

in  sorrow  ;  a  convulsive  act  of  respiration  obstructed 

by  sorrow.  Johnson. 

Break,  heart,  or  choke  with  sobs  my  hated  breath.      Dryden. 

SOB,  v.  t.     To  soak.     [JVot  in  use]  Mortimer. 

SOB'BING,   ppr.      Sighing   with  a   heaving  of  the 

breast. 
SOB'BING,  n.    Lamentation. 

SO'BER,  a.  f  [Fr.  so6re;  It.  sobrio ;  L.  sobnus;  D. 
sober,  poor,  mean,  spare,  sober;  Sax.  stfer,  sober, 
pure,  chaste.     See  Soft.] 

1.  Temperate  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors;  ha- 
bitually t.. nip.  rate  ;  as,  a  sober  man. 

Live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  lile.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.'  Not   intoxicated   or   overpowered   by   spiritous 

liquors  ;   not  drunken.     The  sot  may  at  times  be 

3.  Not  mad   or  insane;    not  wild,  visionary,  qj 
heated  with    passion  ;    having  the  regular 
of  cool,  dispassionate  reason. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had  ;  all  was  t 

No  sober  man  u.nl.l  pre  loin:  Tin    lone;  r  for  the  applause  of 
escaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  Dryden. 

4.  Regular ;  calm ;  not  under  the  influence  of. 
passion  ;  as,  sober  judgment;  a  man  in  his  sober 
senses. 

5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave;  as,  the  sober  livery  of 
autumn. 

What  parts  jay  Prance  from  sober  Spain?  Prior. 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  Jointed  baby.  Pope. 
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SC'BER,  v.  U  To  make  sober ;  to  cure  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pope. 

SO'BER-iSD,  pp.    Made  sober 
SO'BER-LY,  uiId.     Witliout  intemperance. 

2.  Witliout  entlmsiasm. 

3.  Without  intemperate  passion  ;  coolly  ;  calmly  ; 
ooilerately.  Bacon.    Locke. 

4.  Gravely;  seriously. 
SO'BER-MIND'ED,  a.   Having  a  disposition  or  temper 

habitually  sober,  calm,  and  temperate. 
So'BER-MIND'ED-NESS,    n.      Calmness;    freedom 

from  inordinate  passions  ;  habitual  sobriety. 

Porteus. 
So'BER-NESS,  n.     Freedom  from  intoxication  ;  tem- 

2.  Gravity  ;  seriousness.  [perance. 

3.  Freedom  from  heat  and  passion  ;  calmness  ; 
coolness. 

The  soberness  v\   Vn  -;il  , , . i ■  ■- n t  h.u-e  slu-ivi,  him  the  difference. 
Dryden. 

SO-BRI'E-TY,  ?i.     [Fr.  sobrieti  ;  L.  sotrietas,  from  so- 

1.  Habitual  soberness  or  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors  ;  as  when  we  say,  a  man  of  sobriety. 

Hooker.     Taylor. 

2.  Freedom  from  intoxication. 

Public  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty.  Blackstone. 

3.  Habitual  freedom  from  enthusiasm,  inordinate 
passion,  or  overheated  imagination  ;  calmness  ;  cool- 
ness ;  as,  the  sobriety  of  riper  years  ;.  tile  sobriety  of 
age.  Dryden. 

4.  Seriousness  ;  gravity  without  sadness  or  melan- 
choly. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 

Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denharn. 

SOB-RI-QUET',  (soh-re-ka',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  nickname. 
SOC,  n.     [Sax.  soc,  from  socan,  sccan,  to  seek,  to  follow, 
L.  sequor.] 

1.  Properly,  the  sequela,  secta,  or  suit,  or  the  body 
of  suitors  ;  hence,  the  power  or  privilege  of  holding 
a  court  in  a  district,  as  in  a  manor ;  jurisdiction  of 
causes,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction. 

English  Low.     Wdkins.     Lye. 

2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused  from 
customary  burdens.  Cowel. 

3.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  millers  of 
grinding  all  the  corn  used  within  the  manor  or  town- 
ship in  which  the  mill  stands.  Orosc. 

SOCAGE,  b.  [from  soc,  supra,  a  privilege.]  In  Eng- 
lish law,  a  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements  by  a  cer- 
tain or  determinate  service;  a  tenure  distinct  from 
chivalry  or  knight's  service,  in  which  the  render  was 
uncertain.  The  service  must  be  certain,  in  order  to 
be  denominated  socage;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
twenty  shillings  rent.  Blackstone. 

Socage  is  of  two  kinds  ;  free  socage,  where  the 
services  are  not  only  certain,  but  honorable  ;  and  vil- 
lein socage,  where  the  services,  though  certain,  are 
of  a  baser  nature.  Blaclcstone. 

SOCAGER,  n.     A  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  socman. 

SO'-CALL-ED,  a.     So  named. 

SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  sociability.] 

Sociableness  ;  disposition  to  associate  and  converse 
with  others  ;  or  the  practice  of  familiar  converse. 

SO'CIA-BLE,  (so'sha-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  sociable;  L.  sociabi- 
lis,  from  social,  a  companion,  probably  from  sequor, 
to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  That  may  be  conjoined  ;  fit  to  be  united  in  one 
body  or  company  ;  as,  sociable  parts  united  in  one 
body. .  Hooker. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  unite  in  a  general  in- 
terest. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man.  Addison. 

3.  Ready  and  inclined  to  join  in  company  or  socie- 
ty ;  or  frequently  meeting  for  conversation  ;  as,  so- 
ciable neighhors. 

4.  Inclined  to  converse  when  in  company;  dis- 
posed to  freedom  in  conversation  ;  opposed  to  Re- 
served and  Taciturn. 

5.  Free  in  conversation  ;  conversing  much  or  fa 
miliarly.     The  guests  were  very  sociable. 

SC'CIA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  associate  ;  in- 
clination to  company  and  converse  ;  or  actual  fre- 
quent union  in  society  or  free  converse.  This  word 
may  signify  either  the  disposition  to  associate,  or  the 
disposition  to  enter  into  familiar  conversation,  or  the 
actual  practice  of  associating  and  conversing. 

SO'CIA-BLY,  ado.  [n  a  sociable  manner  ;  with  free 
intercourse  ;  conversibly  ;  familiarly  ;  as  a  compan- 

SO'CIAL, (-shal,)  a.  [L.  sociulis,  from  socius,  compan- 
ion.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  society  ;  relating  to  men  living  in 
society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggregate  body  ;  as, 
social  interests  or  concerns  ;  social  pleasures  ;  social 
benefits  ;  social  happiness  ;  social  duties. 

True  self-love  ami  so.-i.;.'  are  the  same.  Pope. 

Q.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  in  friendly  converse  ; 
companionable. 


Thy  , 


I  i|'ii'il  Mi  tliv  . 


Pope. 
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3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse.  Milton. 

4.  Disposed  to  unite  in  society.  Man  is  a  social  being. 
SO'CIAL-ISM,  b      A  social  state  in  which  there  is  a 

community  of  property  among  all  the  citizens  ;  a 
new  term  for  Agrarianism.     [See  Communism.] 

SO'CIAL-IST,  71.  One  who  advocates  a  community 
of  property  among  all  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

SO-CIAL'1-TY,  n.  Socialness;  the  quality  of  being 
social.  Sterne. 

So'CIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  social  manner  or  way. 

So'CIAL-NESS,  h.     The  quality  of  being  social. 

So'CIATE,  (-shate,)  v.  i.  To  associate;  to  mix  with 
company.     [Obs.]  Shelford. 

SO-CI'E-TY,  n.  [Fr.  societi  ;  Sp.  sociedad ;  It.  soci- 
etd ;  L.  societas,  from  socius,  a  companion.  See  So- 
ciable.] 

1.  The  union  of  a  number  of  rational  beings  ;  or 
a  number  of  persons  united,  either  for  a  temporary 
or  permanent  purpose.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  a 
state  or  of  a  city  constitute  a  society,  having  common 
interests  ;  and  hence  it  is  called  a  community.  In  a 
more  enlarged  sense,  the  whole  race  or  family  of 
man  is  a  sucuhj,  ami  called  human  society. 

The  true  and  natural    foundations  of  society  are  the  wants  and 
fears  of  individuals.  Blackstone. 

2.  Any  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  whether  incorporated  by  law,  or  only 
united  by  articles  of  agreement ;  a  fraternity.  Thus 
we  have  Bible  societies,  missionary  societies,  and 
charitable  societies  for  various  objects  ;  societies  of 
mechanics, and  learned  societies;  societies  for  encour- 
aging arts,  &c. 

3.  Company  ;  a  temporary  association  of  persons 
for  profit  or  pleasure.  In  this  sense,  Company  is 
more  generally  used. 

4.  Company  ;  fellowship.  We  frequent  the  society 
of  those  we  love  and  esteem. 

5.  Partnership;  fellowship;  union  on  equal  terms. 


6.  Persons  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  who 
frequently  meet  in  company  and  have  fellowship. 
•Literary  society  renders  a  place  interesting  and  agree- 
able. 

7.  In  Connecticut,  a  number  of  families  united  and 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  public 
worship,  is  called  an  ecclesiastical  society.  This  is  a 
parish/except  that  it  has  not  territorial  limits.  In 
Massachusetts,  such  an  incorporated  society  is  usually 
called  a  parish,  though  consisting  of  persons  only, 
without  regard  to  territory. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,  a.  [from  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna, 
in  Tuscany,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Socinians  in 
the  16th  century.] 

Pertaining  to  Socinus,  or  his  religious  creed. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,  n.    One  of  the  followers  of  Socinus. 

SO-CIN'I-AN-ISM,  n.  The  tenets  or  doctrines  of  So- 
cinus, who  held  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  man  in- 
spired, denied  his  divinity  anil  atonement,the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity,  and  kindred  doctrines.     Encyc. 

SOCK,  n.  [Sax.  socc  ;  L.  soccus ;  Sw.  socka  ;  G.  socke  ; 
D.  zok ;  Dan.  sok  ;  Fr.  socquc  ;  It.  soeco ;  Sp.  zoco,  zu- 
eco,  a  wooden  shoe,  a  plinth,  whence  localo,  Fr. 
socle.     Q,u.  L.  sicco,  to  dry,  Gr.  aaxKoc,  a  bag.] 

1.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  actors  of  comedy. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  fur  comedy,  and  opposed  to 
Buokin,  or  tragedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskin  here. 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  A  garment  for  the  foot,  like  the  foot  of  a  stock- 
ing. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

The  little  hollow  tube  or  place  in  which  a  can- 
dle is  fixed  in  the  candlestick. 

And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  hollow  thing  or  place  which  receives  and 
holds  something  else  ;  as,  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  or 
of  the  eyes. 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  tockits  sink.  Dryden. 

Gomphusis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its  socket.      Wiseman. 

SOCK'ET-CHIS-EL,  b.  A  strong  chisel  used  by  car- 
penters for  mortising.  Gioilt. 

SOCK'ET-PoLE,  7i.  A  pole  armed  with  nn  iron 
socket,  ami  used  to  propel  boats,  &c. 

SOCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  socks  or  shoes. 

Bcaum.  4>  Fl. 

S6'€LE,  (sd'kl,)  B.     In  architecture,  a  plain  block  or 
plinth,  forming  a  low  pedestal   to  a  statue,  cole 
&.C.  ;  also,  a  plain  face  or  plinth  at  the  lower  part  of 
a  wall.  Gloss,  of  Jlrchi 

SOe'MAN,  7t.  [See  Socage.]  One  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  socage.        '  CoweL 

SOG'MAN-RY,  b.     Tenure  by  socage.     [Wot  in  use.] 

SOC'OME,  n.    A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  corn  at 

the  lord's  mill.     [JYot  used.]  Cowel. 

SOCO-TO-R1NE,  (-rin,)  j  a.      Socotorine  or  socotrine 

SOC'O-TRINE,  (      aloes;    a  kind  of   aloes 

from  Socotra,  an  Isle  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    Encyc. 
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SO-CRAT'IC,  I  a.      Pertaining    to    Socrates,  the 

SO-CRAT'IC-AL,  j      Grecian  sage,  or  to  his  language 
r  manner  of  teaching  and   philosophizing.     The 
aeralic  method  of  reasoning  and  instruction  was  by 
series  of  questions  leading  to  the  desired  result. 
CRAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  Sucratic  method. 
Goodman. 
SOCRA-TISM,  7t.     The   doctrines   or  philosophy  of 

Socrates. 
SOC'RA-TIST,  b.     A  disciple  of  Socrates.    Martijn. 
SOD,  n.     [D.   zoode ;  G.  sode.     I   suspect   the   radical 
sense  is  set,  fixed  ;  W.  sodi,  to  set.] 

Turf;  swartl ;  that  stratum  of  earth  on  the  surface 
which  is  filled  wild   the  roots  of  grass,  or  any  por- 
tion of  that  surface.     It  differs  from  Clod,  wheh 
may  be  a  compact   mass  of  earth  without  roots  ;  but 
sod  is  formed  by  earth  held  together  by  roots. 
SOD,  a.     Made  or  consisting  of  sod. 
SOD,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  sod  ;  to  turf. 
SOD,  pret.   of   Seethe  ;  also  the   passive   participle. 

[See  Sodden.] 
So'DA,  7i.     [Gr*.  soda;  D.  souda;  It.  soda;  Sp.  soda  or 
sosa,  glasswort,  barilla.] 

1.  The  protoxyd  of  the  metal  sodium,  formerly 
called,  though  not  appropriately,  mineral  alkali.  It 
has  likewise  been  called  a  fixed  alkali,  in  contra- 
distinction from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile  al- 
kali. 

2.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  formerly»called  Natron, 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  "marine  plants, or 
decomposing  the  salts  of  soda.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, it  is  never  pure. 

S&'DA-ASH,  7i.     Impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

So'DA-LlTE,  n.  A  mineral  occurring  usually  in 
small,  bluish  dodecahedrons,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  soda,  along  with  silica,  alumina,  and 
muriatic  acid.  Dana. 

SO-DAL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  sodnlitas,  from  sodolis,  a  com- 
panion.] 

A  fellowship  or  fraternity.  Stillingfleet. 

So'DA-SALTS,  n.  pi.  In  chemistry,  salts  which  have 
soda  for  their  base.  Silliman. 

So'DA-WA-TER,  b.  A  very  weak  solution  of  soda 
in  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
popular  beverage  sold  under  this  name  ip.  the  shops 
is  ordinarily  nothing  but  common  water  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

SOD'DED.yp.    Covered  with  sod;  turfed. 

SOD'DEN,pp.ot  Seethe.     Boiled;  seethed. 

SOD'DY,  a.  [from  sod.]  Turfy  ;  consisting  of  sod  ; 
covered  with  sod. 

SOD'ER,  v.  t.  [W.  sawd,  juncture  ;  sowdriaw,  to 
join,  to  soder ;  Fr.  souder;  Arm.  souda  or  soudta;  It. 
sodare,  to  make  firm.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  this  is  a  contracted  word,  from  L.  solido,  and 
hence  written  Solder.  The  fact  may  be  doubted; 
but  if  true,  the  settled  pronunciation  seems  to  render 
it  expedient  to  let  the  contracted  orthography  remain 
undisturbed.  So  Parkhurst  writes  it.  Lexicon, 
pal.] 

To  unite  and  make  solid,  as  metallic  substances  ; 
to  unite  the  surfaces  of  metals  by  the  intervention 
of  a  metal  or  metallic  cement  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
which  hardens  in  cooling,  and  renders  the  joint 
solid. 

SOD'ER,  7i.  Metallic  cement ;  a  metal  or  metallic 
composition  used   in    uniting  other    metallic  sub- 


SOD'ER-roD,  pp.     United  bv  a  metallic  cement. 

SOD'ER-IN'G,  irpr.  Uniting  and  making  solid  by 
means  of  a  metallic  substance  in  a  slate  of  fusion. 

SOD'ER-ING,  n.  The  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal 
or  metallic  cement. 

SO'DI-UM,  n.  The  metallic  base  of  soda.  It  is  soft, 
white,  and  opaque,  and  very  malleable.  It  is  lighter 
than  water.  Common  culinary  salt  is  chlorid  of  so- 
dium. .  Davy. 

SOD'OM-ITE,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 
2.  One  guiltv  of  sodomy. 

SOD-OM-IT'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  sodomy. 

SOD'OM-Y,  b.     A  crime  against  nature. 

S5E,  b.     [Scot,  sae  ;  perhaps  sea.] 

A  large   wooden  vessel  for  holding  water;  a  cowl. 
[Local.]  Mure. 

SO-EV'ER  ;  so  and  ever,  found  in  compounds,  as  in 
whosoever,  whatsoever,  wheresoever.  [See  these 
words.]  It  is  sometimes  used  separate  from  the 
pronoun;  as,  in  what  things  soever  you  undertake, 
use  diligence  and  fidelity. 

SO'FA,  b.  [Probably  an  Oriental  word.  Qu.  Sw. 
sbfea,  to  lull  to  sleep.] 

An  elegant  lung  seat,  usually  with  a  stuffed  bot- 
tom. Sofas  are  variously  made.  In  the  United  States, 
the  frame  is  of  mahogany,  and  the  bottom  formed  of 
stuffed  cloth,  with  a  covering  of  silk,  chintz,  calico, 
or  hair-cloth  ;  sometimes  on  springs.  The  sofa  of 
the  Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a  toot 
above  the  floor,  where  visitors  of  distinction  are 
ceived.  It  is  also  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  room 
covered  with  a  carpet. 

SO'FA-BEn,  it.     A   bed  within   a  frame   beneath 
sofa,  which  can  be  used  fur  lodging  by  night, 

SO'FETT,  b.     A  small  sofa.  ' 
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sides  of  the  subordinate  parts  and  members  of  build- 
ings, such  as  staircases,  entablatures,  archways,  cor- 
nices, &.C.  Gloss,  of  Orckit. 
SOFT,  a.  [Sax.  softe,  softa.  The  D.  has  lagt,  Sw. 
saclcta,  D.  sagte,  and  the  G.  sanft,  in  a  like  sense,  but 
whether  allied  to  soft,  may  be  questioned.] 


2.  Not  hard  ;  easily  separated  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  as,  soft  wood.  The  chestnut  is  a  soft  wood, 
but  more  durable  than  hickory,  which  is  a  very 
hard  wood.  So  we  say,  a  soft  stone,  when  it  breaks 
or  is  hewed  with  ease. 

3.  Easily  worked  ;  malleable  ;  as,  soft  iron. 

4.  Not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh  ;  smooth  to  the 
touch  ;  delicate  ;  as,  soft  silk  ;  soft  raiment ;  a  soft 
skin. 

5.  Delicate  ;  feminine  ;  as,  the  softer  sex. 

6.  Easily  yielding  to  persuasion  or  motives  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  susceptible  of  influence  or  passion.  In  both 
these  senses,  soft  is  applied  to  females,  and  some- 
times to  males  ;  as,  a  divine  of  a  soft  and  servile 
temper.  «  K.  Charles. 

One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy.  L'Eslrange. 

7.  Tender ;  timorous. 

However  soft  ualliin  tliannylves  they  are, 

To  you  Ihey  will  be  valiant  by  despair.  Dryden. 

8.  Mild  ;  gentle ;  kind  ;  not  severe  or  unfeeling ; 
as,  a  person  of  a  soft  nature. 

9.  Civil;  complaisant;  courteous;  as,  a  person  of 
toft  manners.    He  has  a  soft  way  of  asking  favors. 

10.  Placid  ;  still ;  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even, 

She  bears  thee  soft  with  lli<   snia.ah  an  al.aia.  .'l/a/aae 

11.  Effeminate  ;  viciously  nice. 

An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal  pleasures. 

12.  Delicate ;  elegantly  tender. 

Her  form  more  soft  aDd  feminine.  Milton. 

13.  Weak ;  impressible. 

The  deceiver  soon   found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's.      [Not 
elegant.]  Glansille. 

14.  Gentle  ;  smooth  or  melodious  to  the  ear ;  not 
loud,  rough,  or  harsh ;  as,  a  toft  voice  or  note ;  a 
soft  sound;  soft  accents  ;  soft  whispers. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

15.  Smooth  ;  flowing  ;  not  rough  or  vehement. 

The  solemn  nijrhriierale  tniind  her  soft  lays.  Milton. 

Soft  were  my  iminl.ns,  who  coiil.l  take  ollynse  ?  Pope. 

16.  Easy  ;  quiet ;  undisturbed  ;  as,  soft  slumbers. 

17.  Mild  to  the  eye  ;  not  strong  or  glaring;  as,  soft 
colors  ;  the  soft  coloring  of  a  picture. 

de  the  soft- 
Brown. 

18.  Mild  ;  warm  ;  pleasant  to  the  feelings;  as, soft 
air. 

19.  Not  tinged  with  salts  ;  not  hard  ;  so  as  to  decom- 
pose soap  ;  as,  toft  water  is  the  best  for  washing. 

20.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  not  rough,  rude,  or  irritating. 
A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  —  Prov.  xv. 

21.  Weak  ;  foolish. 

SOFT,  adv.     Softly  ;  gently  ;  quietly. 
SOFT,  ezclam.     For  be  soft;  hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 
But,  soft,  my  muse ;  the  world  is  wide.  Suckling. 

SOFT'£N,  (sofn,)  v.  t.    To  make  soft  or  more  soft ; 
to  make  less  hard. 

Their  arrow'a  pm.it  (hay  r.nj'tcu  iii  the  flame.  Gay. 

2.  To  mollify;  to  make  less  fierce  or  intractable ; 
to  make  more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feel- 
ings ;  as,  to  soften  a  hard  heart ;  to  soften  savage  na- 
tures.    The  heart  is  softened  by  pity. 

Diffidence  conciliates  the  proud,  and  softens  the  severe. 

Rambler. 

3.  To  make  less  harsh  or  severe  ;  as,  to  soften  an 
expression. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  represent  as  less  enormous  ;  as, 
to  soften  a  fault. 

5.  To  make  easy ;  to  compose  ;  to  mitigate ;  to 
alleviate. 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease.  Pope. 

6.  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  so/tens  life.  Pope. 


,  and  softened  all  he  spoke.    Dryden. 
i  soften  the  coloring 


But  sweetly  teni|*Tail 

8.  To  make  less  glaring 
of  a  picture. 

9.  To  make  tender;  to  make  efTeminate ;  to  en- 
ervate :  as,  troops  softened  by  luxury. 

10.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating  ;  as,  to  soften  the 
voice. 

SOFT'.EN,  (sof  'n,)  v.  i..   To  become  less  hard  ;  to  be- 
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come  more  pliable  and  yielding  to  pressure  ;  as,  iron 
or  wax  softens  in  heat ;  fruits  soften  as  they  ripen. 

2.  To  become  less  rude,  harsh,  or  cruel ;  as,  savage 
natures  soften  by  civilization. 

3.  To  become  less  obstinate  or  obdurate;  to  be- 
come more  susceptible  of  humane  feelings  and  ten- 
derness ;  to  relent.  The  heart  softens  at  the  sight  of 
woe. 

4.  To  become  more  mild  ;  as,  the  air  softens. 

5.  To  become  less  harsh,  severe,  or  rigorous. 
SOFT'£N-£D,  (sof'nd,)  ;>p.  or  a.     Made  less  hard  or 

less  harsh  ;  made  less  obdurate  or  cruel,  or  less  glar- 
ing. 
SOFT'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  more  soft ;  making 

less  rough  or  cruel,  &c. 
SOFT'EN-ING,  n.     The  act  of  making  less  hard,  less 

cruel  or  obdurate,  less  violent,  less  glaring,  &c. 
SOFT'£N-(NG,  n.     In  painting,  the  blending  of  colors 

into  each  other. 
SOFT'-HEART-ED,  a.     Having  tenderness  of  heart ; 

susceptible  of  pity  or  other  kindly  affection  ;  gentle  ; 

meek. 
SOFT'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  soft.  D.  Clinton. 

SOFT'LING,  n.    An  effeminate  person ;  one  viciously 

nice.     [Little  used.]  Woolton. 

SOFT'LY,  adv.     Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  with  force  or  violence  ;  gently  ;  as,  he  soft- 
ly pressed  my  hand. 

3.  Not  loudly;  without  noise;  as,  speak  softly; 
walk  softly. 

In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town.  Dryden. 

4.  Gently  ;  placidly. 

She  softly  lays  him  on  a  flowery  bed.  Diyden. 

5.  Mildly  ;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die  : 

' r ! .■  .■  i ■  ■  I s   I'ifv  .<n/e7  Pt   .Ms  uailaa   my  vnil..  Dr-yhn. 

SOFT'NER,  ?!.     He  or  that  which  softens. 

2.  One  that  palliates.  Swift. 

SOFT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bodies  which  renders 
them  capable  of  yielding  to  pressure,  or  of  easily  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  other  bodies ;  opposed  to 
Hardness. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion  ;  as,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  heart,  or  of  our  natures. 

3.  Mildness  ;  kindness  ;  as,  softness  of  words  or 
expressions.  Watts. 

4.  Mildness;  civility;  gentleness;  as,  softness  of 
manners.  Dryden. 

5.  Effeminacy  ;  vicious  delicacy. 
He  was  not  i.ldi^lne.l  with  <Av  so/mess  of  the 


6.  Timorousness  ;  pusillanimity;  excessive  suscep- 
tibility of  fear  or  alarm. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness.  '  Bacon. 

7.  Smoothness  to  the  ear ;  as,  the  softness  of  sound, 
which  is  distinct  from  Exility  or  Fineness. 

8.  Facility  ;  gentleness ;  candor;  easiness  to  be  af- 
fected ;  as,  softness  of  spirit.  Hooker. 

9.  Gentleness,  as  contrary  to  vehemence. 

With  strength  ami  a-a'/nasa,  .  in  a-jry  ami  ease.  Harte. 

10.  Mildness  of  temper ;  meekness. 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 

For  softness  sin-,  and  sua  at  attractive  grace.  MUton. 

11.  Weakness;  simplicity. 

12.  Mild  temperature;  as",  the  softness  of  a  climate. 

Mitford, 
SOFT'-VOIC-ED,  (-voist,)  a.     Having  a  soft  voice. 
SOG'GY,  a.     [Allied  probably  to  soak,  which  see;  W. 
soeg,  and  soegi,  to  steep.] 

1.  Wet ;  filled  with  water  ;  soft  with  moisture ;  as, 
soggy  land.  Timber  that  has  imbibed  water  is  said 
to  be  soggy. 

2.  Steaming  with  damp.  B.  Jonson. 
SO-HO',  ezclam.  A  word  used  in  calling  from  a  distant 

place:  a  sportsman's  halloo.  Shak. 

SOI'  DI-SANT',  (swa'de-zing',)  [Fr.]  Calling  him- 
self;  self-stvled  ;  pretended  ;  would  be. 

SOIL,  v.  t.  "[Sax.  selan,  sylian  :  Dan.  solcr  :  Sw.  ,ola  ; 
Fr.  salir,  souillrr  ;  Ann.  salfcza  ;  Ir.  salaighim.  Class 
SI,  No.  35,  Syr.] 

1.  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface  ;  to  foul  ;  to  dirt ; 
to  stain  ;  to  defile  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  sully  ;  as,  to  soil  a 
garment  with  dust. 

Our  Wonted  eniariliails  now  .-a  fa  a'  and  st  iiin  d.  MUton. 

2.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  anything  extraneous; 
as,  to  soil  the  earth  with  blood.  Tate. 

3.  To  dung  ;  to  manure.  South. 
To  soil  a  horse,  is  to  purge  him  by  giving  him  fresh 

grass.  Johnson. 

To  soil  cattle,  in  husbandry,  is  to  feed  them  with 
grass  or  green  food  daily  cut  for  them,  instead  of 
pasturing  them.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SOIL,  n.     [G.  title.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Dirt;  any  foul  matter  upon  another  substance  ; 
foulness;  spot. 

2.  Stain  ;  tarnish. 

A  lady's  honor  —  will  not  bear  a  soil.  Dryden. 

3.  The  upper  stratum  of  the  earth  ;  the  mold,  or 
that  compound  substance  which  furnishes 


SOL 

to  plants,  or  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  support 
and  nourish  them.     [L.  solum  ;  W.  swl.] 

4.  Land  ;  country.     We  love  our  native  soil. 

5.  Dung;  compost. 

Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  of  soils.  Mortimer. 

To  take  soil ;  to  run  into  the  water,  as  a  deer  when 


;"': 


Jons 


place 


SOIL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Fouled  ;  stained  ;  tarnished  ;  ma- 
nured ;  fed  with  grass  or  green  food. 

SOIL'I-NESS,  ?t.     Stain  ;  foulness.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 

SOIL'ING,  ppr.  Defiling;  fouling;  tarnishing;  feed- 
ing with  fresh  nrass  or  green  food  ;  manuring. 

SOIL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  feeding  cattle 
or  horses  with  fresh  grass  or  green  food,  cut  daily  for 
them,  instead  of  pasturing  them. 

SOIL'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  soil.  Bigsby. 

SOIL'LIRE,  n.     [Fr.  souillure.] 

Stain  ;  pollution.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SOIR-EE',  iswiii-a',)  n.     [Fr.  soir,  evening.] 
An  evening  party. 

So'JOURN,  (so'jurn  or  so-jurn',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  sejourner; 
It.  soggiorvare,  which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
noun  soggiorno  ;  sub  and  triorno,  a  day.] 

To  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as 
a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  consider- 
ing the  place  as  his  permanent  habitation.  SoAbram 
sojourned  in  Egypt.     Gen.  xii. 

jThe  soldiers  a;seiiil'lyil  at  Newcastle,  and  there  sojourned  three 
days.  Hayicard. 

So'JOURN,  (so'jurn,)  n.  A  temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  traveler  in  a  foreign  land.  Milton. 

S6'J0URN-ER,  n.  A  temporary  resident ;  a  stranger 
or  traveler  who  dwells  in  a  place  for  a  time. 

We  are  strangers  b"fore  thee  and  sojourners,  as  all  our  fathers 
■were.  —  I  Chron.  xxix. 

S5'J0URN-ING,  ppr.    Dwelling  for  a  time. 

So'JOURN-ING,  7i.    The  act  of  dwelling  in  a 
for  a  time  ;  also,  the  time  of  abode.     Ezod.  xii. 

So'JOURN-MENT,  (so'jurn-,)  n.  Temporary  resi- 
dence, as  that  of  a  stransrer  or  traveler.         Walsh. 

SoKE,  n.  A  district  in  which  a  particular  privilege  or 
power  is  exercised.  England. 

SOL,  71.     [L.]     The  sun. 

SOL,  71.     [Norm,  soulze,  soulds,  souz,  from  L.  solidus.] 

1.  In  France,  a  small  copper  coin  ;  a  penny  ;  usu- 
ally Sou,  or  Sous.  Encyc. 

2.  A  copper  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Switz- 
erland. 

SoL,  »i.  [It.]  The  name  of  a  note  in  music.  It  is  the 
fifth  in  the  gamut,  do  or  vt  being  the  first. 

SOL' ACE,  v.  U  t  [It.  sollazzare,  from  L.  solatium  ;  tolor, 
to  comfort,  assuage,  relieve.     See  Console.] 

1.  To  cheer  in  grief  or  under  calamity  ;  to  comfort ; 
to  relieve  in  affliction  ;  to  console  ;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  to  solace  one's  self  with  the  hope  of  future  re- 
ward. 

2.  To  allay  ;  to  assuage  ;  as,  to  solace  grief. 
SOL' ACE,  v.  i.     To  take  comfort ;  to  be  cheered  or 

relieved  in  grief.     [Ols.]  Shak. 

SOL' ACE,  7i.t  [It.  sollazzo  ;  L.  solatium.] 

Comfort  in   grief;  alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety ; 
also,  that  which  relieves  in  distre 
The  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  mui 

SOL'AC-£D,  (sol'ast,)  pp.  Comforted  ;  cheered  in  af- 
fliction. 

SOL'ACE-MENT,  ti.  Act  of  comforting;  state  of  be- 
ing solaced. 

SOL'A-CING,  ppr.  Relieving  grief;  cheering  in  af- 
fliction. 

SO-LA'CIOUS,  (so-la'shus,)  a.  Affording  comfort  or 
amusement.     [Not  in  use.] 

SO-LAN'DER,  7i.     [Fr.  soulandres.] 

A  disease  in  horses.  Diet. 

SO'LAN-GOOSE,  71.    The  gannet,  Sula  Bassana,  a 

web-footed  sea-fowl,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  Labrador,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

&x.    It  is  nearly  of   the  size  of  the  domestic  goose. 

Jardine.     JYuttall. 

loL^Ktc-™,)!  "•    P-««— *  nightshade.] 
A  vegetable  alkaloid,  obtained  from  various  spe- 
cies of  Solanum,   as   S.  dulcamara,   S.  nigrum,   S. 
tuberosum,  &cc. 

SO-L.VNO,  n.  A  hot,  oppressive  wind  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  sirocco.  Brande. 

SO-LA'NOM,  71.*  [L.]  A  genus  of  plants  comprehend- 
ing the  potato,  (*.  tuberosum,)  egg  plant,  (S.  Mclon- 
gena,)  love  apple  or  tomato,  (S.  Lycopersicum,)  night- 
shade, &c. 

So'LAR,       (   a.     [Fr.  solaire  ;  L.  Solaris,  from  sol,  the 

SC'LA-RY,  (       sun,  W.  sftl,  Fr.  soldi,  It.  sole,  Sp.  sol.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  as,  the  solar  system;  or 
proceeding  from  it ;  as,  solar  light ;  solar  rays  ;  solar 
influence. 

2.  In  astrology,  born  under  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  solar  people.     [0&s\] 

Dryden. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its 
revolution  ;  as,  the  solar  year. 
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Solar  cycle.     See  Cycle,  No.  3. 
Solar  flume™,  are  those  which  open  and  shut  daily, 
at  certain  determinate  hours.  Liiuueus. 

SuUir  microscope;  a  microscope  in  which  the  object 
is  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  sun  concentrated 
upon  it.  It  consists  of  two  parts  ;  first,  of  a  magnifier, 
by  which  the  object  placed  behind  it  is  made  to  form 
a  highly-magnified  image  on  a  wall  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room  ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, composed  of  a  mirror  thrust  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  window  shutter  to  reflect  the  light  of  the 
sun  into  the  tube  which  carries  the  magnifier,  and  of 
several  lenses  called  condense™,  which  receive  the 
light  from  the  mirror  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  ob- 
ject in  the  focus,  the  enlarged  image  of  which  is 
tints  rendered  luminous  and  distinct.  Olmsted. 

Solar  spots;  dark  spots  that  appear  on  the  sun's 
disk,  usually  visible  only  bv  the  telescope,  but  some- 
times so  large  as  to  be  seen'  by  the  naked  eye.  They 
adhere  to  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  indicate  its  revolu- 
tions on  its  axis  ;  are  very  changeable  in  their  figure 
and  dimensions;  and  vary  in  size  from  mere  points 
to  spaces  of  50,1100  miles  in  diameter. 

Solar  system  ;  the  group  of  celestial  bodies  compre- 
hending the  sun,  planets,  and  comets. 

SO'LAR,  n.     A  sollar  ;  a  loft  or  upper  chamber. 

SOLD,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sell.  [  Gloss,  of  Jlrchit. 

SOLD,  n.     [from  the  root  of  soldier  ;  Norm,  soude.] 
Salary  ;  military  pay.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 

SOL'DAN,  for  Sulta  n,  is  not  in  use.  Milton. 

SOL'DA-NEL,  n.     [L.  convoloulus  soldanclla.] 
A  plant. 

SOL'DER,  v.  t.  [from  L.  solido,  solidus.}  To  unite 
the  surfaces  of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more 
fusible  metal  or  metallic  cement.     [See  Soder.] 

SOL'DER,  n.  A  metal  or  metallic  composition  for 
uniting  the  surface  of  metals  ;  a  metallic  cement. 

SOL'DER-£D,  pp.    United  as  metals   by  a  metallic 


ig,  as  metals,  by  a  metallic 


SOL'DER-ING, />;»-. 
cement. 

SOL'DER-ING,  n.  The  process  of  uniting  the  sur- 
faces of  metals  by  means  of  a  more  fusible  metal  or 
a  metallic  cement. 

SOL'DIER,  (sol'jur,)  n.  [Fr.  soldat ;  Norm,  soudcyer, 
soudiers ;  It.  soldato  ;  Sp.  soldaclo  ;  from  L.  solidus,  a 
piece  of  money  ;  the  pay  of  a  soldier  ;  Norm,  soud, 
contracted  from  souhl,  pay,  wages  ;  soudoyer,  to  keep 
in  pay  ;  Svv.  besolda,  to  count  out  money  to,  to  pay  ; 
Dan.  besoldcr,  to  give  a  salary  or  wages.] 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  military  service  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  military  ;  a  man  enlisted  for  service  in 
an  army ;  a  private  or  one  in  the  ranks. 

There  ought  to  be  some  time  for  sober  reflection  between  the  life 
of  a  soldier  and  his  death.  Rambler. 

2.  A  man  enrolled  for  service,  when  on  duty  or 
embodied  for  military  discipline;  a  private;  as,  a 
militia  soldier. 

x  :(.  Emphatically,  a  brave  warrior  ;  a  man  of  military 
experience  and  skill,  or  a  man  of  distinguished  valor. 
In  this  sense,  an  officer  of  any  grade  may  be  denom- 
inated a  soldier.  Shak. 

SOL'DIER-ESS,  n.  A  female  soldier.  [Not  in  use.] 
Beaum.  &,'  Fl. 

SOL'DIER-LIKE,  )    a.     Like  or  becoming  a  real  sol- 

SOL'DIER-LY,  j  dier ;  brave  ;  martial ;  heroic ; 
honorable. 

SOL'DIER-SHIP,  (sol'jur-,)  n.  Military  qualities; 
military  character  or  state  ;  martial  skill  ;  behavior 
becoming  a  soldier.  Skak. 

SOL'DIER"- Y,  (sol'jnr-y,)  n.  Soldiers  collectively; 
the  body  of  military  men. 

I  charge  nut  th"  sol'iimj  with  iemnriiiiee  ;ukI  contempt  ol'l^arn- 

2.  Soldiership  ;  military  service.  [Obs.]  Sidney. 
SOLE,  n.*  [Sax.  sol;  D.  tool;  G.sohh;  Dan.  sole;  Fr. 
id. ;  It.  su  lo,  soil  and  sole  ;  Sp.  snela,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  sualo,  soil;  L.  sidra,  solum;  that  which 
sets  or  is  set  or  laid.  The  radical  sense  coincides 
with  that  of  sill.] 

1.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  and  bv  a  figure,  the 
foot  itself.  Skak.     Spenser. 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  shoe ;  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom. 

the  mslop.  ArbullivoL 

3.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  forms  the  bottom, 
and  on  which  it  stands  upon  the  ground. 

Elm  is  proper  l<>t  mills,  soles  ol  wleels,  inn!  pipes.    Mortimer. 

*4.  A  marine  flat  fish  of  the  genus  Solea  of  Cuvier, 
(Pleuronectes,  Linnteus,)  so  called,  probably, because 
it  keeps  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These 
fish  abound  on  the  British  coast,  and  hence  the  name 
of  sole  bank,  to  the  southward  of  Ireland.  This  fish 
sometimes  grows  to  the  weight  of  six  or  seven 
pounds  or  more.  Vict.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  name  sole  is  also  given  to  certain  other  flat 
fishes  of  the  genera  Monorhirns  and  Achirus,  sub- 
divisions of  the  old  genus  Pleuronectes. 

P.  Cyc.     Storcr. 


SOLE,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  a  sole;  as, to  sole  a  shoe. 

SOLE,  a.  [L.  solus  ;  Fr.  scul ;  It.  and  Sp.  solo  ;  prob- 
ably from  separating;  Ar.  ^]\  taula.  Class  SI, 
No.  3.1 

1.  Single;  being  or  acting  without  another;  indi- 
vidual ;  only.  God  is  the  sole  Creator  and  Sover- 
eign of  the  world. 

2.  In  law,  single  ;  unmarried  ;  as,  afemme  sole. 
SOL'E-CISM,  Bif  [Gr-  oroXotKLduns,  said  to  be  derived 

from  Snii,a  people  of  Attica,  who,  being  transplanted 
to  Cilicia,  lost  the  purity  of  their  language.] 

1.  Impropriety  in  language,  or  a  gross  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  syntax;  incongruity  of  words; 
want  of  correspondence  or  consistency. 

A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word;  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. 
Jolinson,  from  Cicero. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety. 

B.  Jonson. 


Cesar,  by  dismissing  bis  guards 


SOL'E-CIST,  n.     [Gr.  a„ 
One  who  is  guilty  of  : 

SOL-E-CIST'ie. 

SOL-E-CIST 

SOL-E-CIST 


ir«f.] 


?T'ie,      > 

ST'IC-AL, 
ST'IC-AL-LY 


;.     Incorrect  ;  incongruous. 
Johnson. 
,  adv      In  a  solecistic  manner. 

Blackmail. 
o-oXotKiJw.] 


SOL'E-CIZE,  ti.  i.     [Gr. 
To  commit  solecism. 

SoL'/oD,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  sole. 

SoLE'-LE  ATU-ER,  (-leth-er,)  n.  Thick,  strong  leath- 
er, used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 

SoLE'LY,a</«.  Singly  ;  alone  ;  only  ;  without  another ; 
as, to  rest  a  cause  solely  on  one  argument;  to  rely 
solclii  on  one's  own  strength. 

SOL'EMN,  (soI'em,)a.t  [Fr. solennel ;  U.solennc;  Sp. 
sotcmnc  ;  L.  suhunis,  from  solco,lo  be  accustomed,  to 
use,  that  is,  to  hold  on  or  continue,  as  we  have  wont, 
from  G.  wohnen,  to  dwell.] 

1.  Anniversary  ;  observed  once  a  year  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The  worship  <>\  this  iman-  wis  advanc-d,  ami  a  solemn  suppli- 
cation observed  every  year.  Slilling/leel. 

[I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  definition  of  John- 
son ;  or  whether  solemn,  in  our  language,  ever  in- 
cludes the  sense  of  anniversary.  In  the  passage 
cited,  the  sense  of  anniversary  is  expressed  by  every 
year,  and  if  it  is  included  in  solemn  also,  the  sentence 
is  tautological.  I  should  say  then,  that  solemn,  in  this 
passage  of  Stillmgfleet,  has  the  sense  given  in  the 
second  definition  below.] 

2.  Religiously  grave  ;  marked  with  pomp  and 
sanctity  ;  attended  with  religious  rites. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned.  Milton. 

3.  Religiously  serious;  piously  grave;  devout; 
marked  by  reverence  to  God  ;  as,  solemn  prayer  ;  the 
solemn  duties  of  the  sanctuary. 

4.  Affecting  with  seriousness  ;  impressing  or  adapt- 
ed to  impress  seriousness,  gravity,  or  reverence; 
sober  ;  serious. 

There  reigned  ;i  sri^mii  silunce  overall.  Spenser. 

To  'swage  with  solemn  tuuiiies  tronli  d  thoughts.         Milton. 

5.  Grave ;  serious ;  or  affectedly  grave ;  as,  a 
solemn  face. 

6.  Sacred  ;  enjoined  by  religion  ;  or  attended  with 
a  serious  appeal  to  God  ;  as,  a  solemn  oath. 

7.  Marked  with  solemnities  ;  as,  a  solemn  day. 
SOL'EMN-BREATH-ING,  a.    Diffusing  or  inspiring 

solemnity.  Gray. 

SOL'EM-NESS,   n.      The  state  or  quality  of  being 

solemn  ;  reverential  manner  ;   gravity  ;    as,  the  sol- 

onness  of  public  worship. 

2.  Solemnity  ;  gravity  of  manner.  Wotton. 

SO-LEiU'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  solemniti.] 

1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  annually  performed  with 
religious  reverence. 

Great  was  ill"  cms"  ;  our  old  solemnities 

From  no  blind  /,".d  or  loud  irulitiuu  rise, 

Hut  svvid  In  ni  d.ob,  our  A  reivi's  yearly  pay 

These  gralelul  honors  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

[Solemnities  seems   here   to  include  the  sense  of 
anniversary.     See  the  fourth  line.     But  in  modern 
is  rarely  or  never  attached  to  ther 


^ord.] 
2.  A  re 


religious  ceremony  ;  a  ritual  pcrfc 
tended  with  religious  reverence  ;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
a  funeral  or  of  a  sacrament. 

3.  A  ceremony  adapted  to  impress  awe ;  as,  the 
solemnities  of  the  last  day. 

4.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 


of  the  Spanish  I 


mtij  In'  caused  every  thing  to  be  prepared  for 
victory.  Sidney. 

ady  seriousness ;  as,  the   solemnity 


Solemnity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

SOL-EM-NI-ZA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  solemnizing; 
celebration  ;  as,  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage. 


or  according  to  legal  forms  ; 


Dnjden. 

solemnly  de- 


Swift. 


SOL'EM-NIZE,  v.  t.    (Fr.  sulrnniser ;  It.  sulenmzzare.] 

1.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  ceremonies;  to  cele- 
brate ;  as,  to  solemnize  the  birth  of  Christ.      Boyle. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower  ' 

Met  from  all  parts  lo  solemnize  this  feast.  Milton 

2.  To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies  and  respeci, 
i  solemnize  a  mar- 

Z.  Smift. 

3.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year.     [Qu.] 

Hooker. 

4.  To  make  grave,  serious,  and  reverential ;  as,  to 
solemnize  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary. 

Wilberfurce. 
[In   this   sense  the  word  is  occasionally  used  in 
England,  and  is  well  authorized  in  the  United  States. 
—  Ed.] 

SOL'EM-NIZ-ED,  pp.  Celebrated  religiously  ;  made 
grave. 

SOL'EM-NTZ-ER,  n.  One  who  performs  a  solemn 
rite. 

SOL'EM-NlZ-ING,  ppr.      Honoring  with  sacred  rites. 

SOL'EMN-LY,  adv.  With  gravity  and  religious  rev- 
erence.      Let  us    solemnly   address    the    throne   of 

2.  With  official  formalities  and  by  due  authority. 
This  question  of  law  has  been  solemnly  decided  in 
the  highest  court. 

3.  With  formal  state.  Shak. 

4.  With  formal  gravity  and  stateliness,  or  with  af- 
fected gravity. 

There  in  deaf  murmurs  eolemnh/  ar"  v.'i*e. 

5.  With  religious  seriousness;   as, 
clare  myself  innocent. 

I  tlo  solemnly  assure  the  reader. 

SOLE'NESS,  ti.  [from  sole.]  Singleness ;  a  state  of 
being  unconnected  with  others.  Dcrimr. 

So'LEN-lTE,  71.  A  petrified  razor-shell,  or  bivalve 
of  the  genus  Solen. 

SoL-FA',  o.  i.  To  pronounce  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
ascending  or  descending,  do,  (or  ut,)  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  do,  and  vice  versa. 

SoL.FVING,  ppr.  Pronouncing  the  notes  of  the  gamut. 

SOL-FM-TA'Bd,  n.  [from  the  Italian  volcano  near 
Naples.]  A  volcanic  vent  or  area,  from  which  sul- 
phur, sulphureous,  watery,  and  acid  vapors  and  gases 
are  emitted.  Lyell. 

SOL-FEtl1 61-0,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  the  system  of  ar- 
ranging the  scale  by  the  names  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
si,  by  which  singing  is  taught. 

SO'LI  ;  in  mat,  pi.  of  Solo". 

SO-LICIT,  (so-lis'it,)  v.  t,t  [L.  solicito;  Fr.  sollicker; 
It.  sollecilarc.  I  know  not  whether  this  word  is 
simple  or  compound  ;  probably  the  latter.     Qu.  L. 

1.  To  ask  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  ;  to 
make  petition  to  ;  to  apply  to  for  obtaining  some- 
thing. This  word  implies  earnestness  in  seeking, 
but  I  think  less  earnestness  than  Beg,  Implore,  En- 
treat, and  Importune,  and  more  than  Ask  or  Re- 
quest ;  as  when  we  say,  a  man  solicits  the  minister 
for  an  office  ;  he  solicits  his  father  for  a  favor. 

Did  I  solicit  thee 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  ;  to 
seek  by  petition  ;  as,  to  solicit  an  office ;  to  solicit  a 
favor. 

3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action  ;  to  summon  ;  to 
invite. 

That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 

Sounds  am!  some  tao^iM"  qu.dm-s  suhal    their  proper  sense*, 
and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind.  Locke. 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  try  to  obtain. 

Repeat  old  pluasnivs  end  solicU  uew.  Pope. 

5.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet;  a  Latinism  rarely 
used. 

But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast.  Uryden, 

SO-LIC'IT-ANT,  7i.    One  who  solicits. 

BO-LIC-IT-A'TION,  n.  Earnest  request ;  a  seeking 
to  obtain  something  from  another  with  some  degree 
of  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  im- 
portunity.    He  obtained  a  grant  by  repeated  solicitor 


2.  Excitement ;  invitation  ;   as,  the  solii 


of 


the  ! 


Locke 


SO-LH'IT-F.n,  pp.     Earnestly  requested. 
SO-LIC'IT-ING,  ppr.     Requesting  with  earnestness; 
asking  for;  attempting  to  obtain. 

This  way  ami  that  soliciting  the  dart.  Dryden. 

SO-LIC'IT-OR,  n.     [Fr.  sollicitcur.] 

1.  One  who  asks  with  earnestness  ;  one  that  asks 
for  another.  Shpk. 

2.  An  attorney,  advocate,  or  counselor  at  law, 
who  is  authorized  to  practice  in  the  English  court  of 
chancery.  In  America,  an  advocate  or  counselor  at 
law,  who,  like  the  attorney  -general  or  Slate's  attor- 
ney, prosecutes  actions  for  the  Slate. 

SO-LICIT  OR-GEi\'ER-AL,  ».  In  Great  Britain,  su 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  is  associatetl  with  the  at- 
torney-general in  managing  the  legal  business  of  the 
crown  and  public  offices.  Brande. 
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SOL 

SO-LIC'IT-OUS,  (-lis'it-us,)  a.     [L.  solicitus.] 

1.  Careful;  anxious  ;-very  desirous,  as  to  obtain 
something.  Men  are  often  more  solicitous  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  their  king,  or  of  the  people,  than  of  their 
Maker. 

2.  Careful;  anxious  j.concerned ;  as  respecting  an 
unknown  but  interesting  event;  followed  usually  by 
about  or  for.  We  say,  a  man  is  solicitous  about  the 
fate  of  his  petition,  or  about  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiation.    He  is  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  ship. 

3.  Anxious  ;  concerned  ;  followed  by  for,  as  when 
something  is  to  be  obtained.  Be  not  solicitous  for 
the  future. 

SO-LIC'IT-OUS-LY,  adv.  Anxiously  ;  with  care  and 
concern.  Errors  in  religion,  or  in  science,  are  to  be 
solicitously  avoided.  A  wise  prince  solicitously  pro- 
motes the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

SO-L1CIT-OUS-NESS,  n.     Solicitude. 

SO-LIC'IT-RESS,  71.    A  female  who  solicits  or  peti- 

SO-LIC'I-TUDE,  n.t  [L.  solicitude.]  ' 

Carefulness  ;  concern  ;  anxiety  ;  uneasiness  of 
mind  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  evil  or  the  desire 
of  good.  A  man  feels  solicitude  when  his  friend  is 
sick.  We  feel  solicitude  for  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise. With  what  solicitude  should  men  seek  to  se- 
cure future  happiness ! 

SOL'II),  a.  t  [L.  solidus ;  Fr.  solide  ;  It.  and  Sp.  solido  ; 
from  the  sense  of  setting  or  pressure,  and  hence  allied 
to  L.  solum,  Eng.  sill.] 

1.  Hard  ;  firm  ;  compact ;  having  its  constituent 
particles  so  close  or  douse  as  to  resist  the  impression 
or  penetration  of  other  bodies.  Hence,  solid  bodies 
are  not  penetrable,  nor  are  the  parts  movable  and 
easily  displaced,  like  those  of  fluids.  Solid  is  opposed 
to  fluid  and  liquid. 

2.  Not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  as,  a  solid  globe  or 
cone,  as  distinguished  from  a  hollow  one. 

3.  .Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions;  cubic; 
as,  a  solid  foot  contains  1728  solid  inches.    Arbuthnot. 

[In  this  sense,  Cubic  is  now  generally  used.] 

4.  Firm;  compact;  strong;  as,  a  solid  pier  ;  a  solid 
pile  ;  a  solid  wall.  Addison. 

5.  Sound  ;  not  weakly  ;  as,  a  solid  constitution  of 
body.     [Sound  is  more  generally  used.]         Watts. 

6.  Real ;  sound  ;  valid  ;  true  ;  just ;  not  empty  or 
fallacious.    Wise  men  seek  solid  reasons  for  their 

7.  Grave;  profound;  'not  light,  trifling,  or  su- 
perficial. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the  name  of  solid 
men.  "  Dryden. 

8.  In  botany,  of  a  fleshy,  uniform,  undivided  sub- 
stance, as  a  bulb  or  root ;  not  spongy  or  hollow  with- 
in, as  a  stem.  Martyn. 

A  solid  foot  contains  1728  solid  inches,  weighing 
1000  ounces  of  rain  water. 

Solid  angle ;  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more  plane 
angles,  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  meeting  in 
a  point. 

Solid  problem  ;  one  which  can  be  construed  geo- 
metrically only  by  the  intersection  of  a  circle  and  a 
conic  section,  or  of  two  conic  sections.        Hutton. 

Solid  squarr.  in  military  language,  is  a  square  body 
of  troops ;  a  body  in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are 

SOL/ID,  ?i.  A  firm,  compact  body.  In  anatomy  and 
medical  science,  the  bones,  flesh,  and  vessels  of  animal 
bodies  are  called  solids,  in  distinction  from  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  other  fluids. 

In  geometry,  a  solid  is  a  magnitude  which  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SOLI-DATE,  v.  t.     [L.  solido.] 

To  make  solid  or  firm.     [Little  used.]        Cowley. 

SO-LID-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  solid. 

SO-LrD'I-FI-KD,  pp.     Made  solid. 

SO-LID'I-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  solidus,  solid,   and  facio,  to 
make.] 
To  make  solid  or  compact.  Kirwan. 

SO-LID'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Making  solid. 

SO-LID'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  solidite  :  L.  soliditas.] 

1.  Firmness;  hardness;  density;  compactness; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression  and 
penetration;  opposed  to  Fluidity. 

Thai  which    hin-t-rs   tlv    'ippnmrli    of  two  hollies  moving  one 
toward  another,  I  call  solidity.  Locke. 

2.  Fullness  of  matter  ;  opposed  to  Holj.owne9s. 

3.  Moral  firmness;  soundness  ;  strength  ;  validity  ; 
truth;  certainty;  as  opposed  to  Weakness  or  Fal- 
laciousness ;  as,  the  salulitij  of  ai  [laments  or  reason- 
ing ;  Ihesolidity  of  principles,  truths,  or  opinions. 

Addison.     Prior. 
In  geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
SOL'ID-LY,  aril).      Firmly;  densely;  compactly;  as, 
the  parts  of  a  pier  solidly  united. 
2.  Firmly  ;  truly  ;  on  firm  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the  main  end  of  his 
being  in  the  world.  Ligby. 

BOL'ID-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  firm,  dense, 
or  compact;  firmness;  compactness;  solidity;  as 
of  material  bodies. 

2.  Soundness;  strength;  truth;  validity;  as  of 
arguments,  reasons,  principles,  &c. 


SOL 


One  of  a  tribe  of  mammals  having  a  single  or  sol 
hoof  on  each  foot ;  a  soliped. 
SOL-ID-UN"GU-LOUS,  a.     [L.  solidus,  solid,   and 
ungula,  hoof.] 

Having  hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  cloven.    A 

horse  is  a  solidungulous  animal.      Bacon,    Barrow. 

SOL-I-FID'I-AN,  71.    [L.  solus,  alone,  and  fdes,  faith.] 

One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone,  without  works, 

is  necessary  to  justification.  Hammond. 

SOL-I-FID'I-AN,  a.   Holding  the  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Feltham. 
SOL-I-FID'I-AN-ISM,  n.    The  tenets  of  Solifidians. 
SO-LIL'O-aUIZE,  v.  i.     To  utter  a  soliloquy. 
SO-LIL'O-aUIZ-ING,  ppr.     Uttering  a  soliloquy. 
SO-LIL'O-aUY,  ii.     [Fr.  soliloque;  It.  and  Sp.  solilo- 
quio ;  L.  solus,  alone,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  talking  to  one's  self;  a  talking  or  discourse  of 
a  person  alone,  or  not  addressed  to  another  person, 
even  when  others  are  present. 

Lovers  are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy.    Spectator. 

2.  A  written  composition,  reciting  what  it  is  sup- 
posed a  person  speaks  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy.  Prior. 

SOL'I-PED,  7t.     [L.  solus,  alone,  or  solidus,  and  pes, 
foot.     But  the  word  is  ill  formed.] 

An  animal  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven.        Brown. 

The  solipcds  constitute  a  group  of  quadrupeds  with 

undivided  hoofs,  as,  for  example,  the  Linnajan  genus 

Equus.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SO-LIP'ED-OUS,  a.     Having  hoofs  which  are  not 

cloven._ 
SOL-I-TaIRE',  71.     [Fr.  solitaire,  from  L.  solitarius. 
See  Solitary.] 

1.  A  person  who  lives  in  solitude  ;  a  recluse ;  a 
hermit.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck.  Shenstone. 

3.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone. 
SOL-1-TA'RI-AN,  n.     A  hermit.  Twisden. 
SOL'I-TA-Rl-LY,  adv.     [from  solitary.]     In  solitude  ; 

alone ;  without  company. 
Feed  thy  people  wfti      . 

solitarily  in  the  wood.  —  Micah  xvi. 


?  flock  of  thy  heritage,  that  dwell 


SOL'I-TA-RI-NESS,   ti.    The  state  of  being  alone ; 
forbearance  of  company  ;  retirement,  or  habitual  re- 

At  home,  in  wholesome  solitariness.  Donne. 

Q.  Solitude  ;  loneliness  ;  destitution  of  company  or 
of  animated  beings  ;  applied  to  place ;  as,  the  solitari- 
ness of  the  countrv,  or  of  a  wood. 
SOL'I-TA-RY,  a.    [Fr.  solitaire ;  L.  solitarius,  from  so- 
lus, alone.] 

1.  Living  alone  ;  not  having  company.  Some  of 
the  more  ferocious  animals  are  solitary,  seldom  or 
never  being  found  in  flocks  or  herds.  Thus  the  lion 
is  called  a  solitary  animal. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Milton. 

2.  Retired  ;  remote  from  society  ;  not  having  com- 
pany, or  not  much  frequented ;  as,  a  solitary  resi- 
dence or  place. 

Lonely ;   destitute  of  company  ;   as,  a  solitary 


life. 


4.  Gloomy  ;  still ;  dismal. 

night  be  solitary ;  let  no  Joyful  \ 


Jobii 


instance  of  vengeance  ;  a 


5.  Single  ;  as,  a 
solitary  example. 

6.  In  botany,  separate  :  one  only  in  a  place  ;  as,  a 
solitary  stipule. 

A  solitary  flower  is  when  there  is  only  one  to  each 
peduncle  ;  a  solitary  seed,  when  there  is  only  one  in 
a  pericarp.  Martyn. 

SOL'I-TA-RY,  ti.  One  that  lives  alone  or  in  solitude ; 
a  hermit ;  a  recluse.  Pope, 

SOL'I-TUDE,  7i. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  solitude;  from  solus, 
alone.] 

1.  Loneliness ;  a  state  of  being  alone ;  a  lonely 
life. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a 
god.  Bacon. 

2.  Loneliness  ;  remoteness  from  society  ;  destitu- 
tion of  company  ;  applied  to  place:  as,  the  solitude  of 
a  wood  or  a  valley  ;  the  solitude  of  the  country. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter  of  great  com- 
fort to  him.  Lais. 

3.  A  lonely  place ;  a  desert. 

In  these  rirrp  soU'wIrs  tuvl  iiwful  cells, 

\\    ',■>■:■    in     ,V,    :;;.,    i   •    U-IV    I'        ,  I  ■    i  :  |j    1   ,  !  I Q  |  I    '[.V'Hls.  POpS. 

SO-LIV'A-G ANT,  a.  [L.  solivagus ;  solus,  alone,  and 
vagor,  to  wander.] 

Wandering  alone.  Granger. 

SOL'LAR,  ti.     [Low  L.  solarium.] 

A  garret  or  upper  room.     [Not  in  use.]      Tusser. 
SOL-MI-ZA'TION,  71.     [from  sol,  mi,  musical  notes.] 
A  sol-faing ;  a  repetition  or  recital  of  the  notes  of 
the  gamut.  Burney. 

SO'LO,  71.    [It.,  from  L.  solus,  alone.] 

A  tune,  air,  or  strain,  to  be  played  by  a  single  in- 
strument, or  suns  hv  a  single  voice. 
SOL'O-MON'S-LEAF,  ti.     A  plant 


SOL 

SOL'O-MON'S-SEAL,  71.  The  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Polygonatum, 
Smilacina,  Streptopus,  &c. 

SOL'STICE,  77.  [Fr.,  from  L.  solstitium ;  sol,  the  sun, 
and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  solstizio  ;  Sp.  solsticio.] 

In  astronomy,  the  time  when  the  sun,  in  its  annual 
revolution,  arrives  at  that  point  in  the  ecliptic  fur- 
thest north  or  south  of  the  equator,  or  reaches  its 
greatest  northern  or  southern  declination.  When 
near  these  points,  which  are  called  the  solstitial 
points,  the  sun  scarcely  changes  its  declination  for 
several  days,  and  hence  is  said  to  stand  still,  whence 
the  name  solstice.  The  summer  solstice  occurs  about 
the  22d  of  June  ;  the  winter  solstice  about  the  22d  of 
December.  Olmsted. 

SOL-STI"TIAL,  (sol-stish'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sol- 
stice ;  as,  a  solstitial  point.  Brown. 

2.  Happening  at  a  solstice ;  usually,  with  us,  at 
the  summer  solstice,  or  midsummer  ;  as,  solstitial 
heat.  Milton, 

SOL-U-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  soluble.]  The  quality  of 
a  body  which  tenders  it  susceptible  of  solution  ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  heiniz  di^olved  in  a  fluid.  The  solubil- 
ity of  resins  is  chieliv  confined  to  spirits  or  alcohol. 

SOL'TJ-BLE,  a.     [L.  solubilis,  from  solvo,  to  melt.] 
Susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ;  capable 
of  solution.     Sugar  is  soluble  in  water  ;  salt  is  soluble 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is,  till  the  water  is  sat- 
urated. 

SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  71.     Solubility. 

SO'LI'S,  a.     [L.1     Alone. 

SO-LVJTE',  a.     [L.  solutus,  solvo.] 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  loose  ;  free  ;  as,  a  solute  inter- 
pretation.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

3.  In  botany,  loose  ;  not  adhering;  opposed  to  Ad- 
nate  ;  as,  a  solute  stipule.  Martyn. 

SO-LOTE',  v.  t.     To  dissolve.     [JVot  in  use.]     Bacon. 
SO-LO'TION,   71.     [Fr. ;   It.  solmione;    Sp.  solution; 

from  L.  solutio,  from  solvo,  to  loosen,  melt,  dissolve. 

See  Solve.] 
1.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any  body  ; 

disruption  ;  breach. 


In  ;i]|   l.uili. 


2.  A  feeble  combination,  in  which,  with  a  mere 
mechanical  change  of  properties,  and  without  regard 
to  definite  proportions, one  or-more  solids  are  equally 
diffused  through  some  liquid.  This  mode  of  combi- 
nation is  so  weak,  that  the  liquid  may  be  evaporated 
from  the  solid  or  solids,  leaving  them  unchanged  ex- 
cept in  texture  or  aggregation.  There  is  usually,  and 
probably  always,  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  or 
solids  which  can  be  dissolved  try  a  inven  liquid,  and 
this  is  called  saturation.  The  liquid  in  which  the  so- 
lution is  effected  is  called  the  solvent  or  menstruum. 

Note.  —  This  word  is  not  used,  in  chemistry  or 
mineralogy,  for  the  melting  of  bodies  bv  the  heat  of 
fire. 

The  term  solution  is  applied  to  a  very  extensive 
class  of  phenomena.  When  a  solid  disappears  in  a 
liquid,  if  the  compound  exhibits  perfect  transparency, 
we  have  an  example  of  solution.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied both  to  the  act  of  combination  and  to  the  result 
of  the  process.  Thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
water,  that  is,  its  solution  takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
obtained  is  called  a  soloitua  of  salt  tu  irater.  Solution 
is  the  result  of  attraction,  or  affinity,  between  the 
fluid  and  the  solid.  This  affinity  continues  to  oper- 
ate to  a  certain  point,  where  it  is  overbalanced  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  ;  it  then  ceases,  the  fluid  is 
said  to  be  saturated,  the  point  where  the  operation 
ceases  is  called  saturation,  and  the  fluid  is  called  a 
saturated  solution.  Brande. 

Solution  is  a  true  chemical  union.  Mixture  is  a 
mere  mechanical  union  of  bodies. 

3.  Resolution  ;  explanation  ;  the  act  of  explaining 
or  removing  difficulty  or  doubt  :  as,  the  solutioji  of  a 
difficult  question  in  morality  ;  the  solution  of  a  doubt 
in  casuistry. 

4.  Release  ;  deliverance  ;  discharge.         Barrow. 

5.  In  algebra  and  geometry,  the  answering  of  a 
question,  or  the  resolving  of  a  problem  prop  sed. 

Solution  of  continuity ;  the  separation  of  connection, 
or  connected  suh-tamvs  or  parts  ;  applied,  in  surgery, 
to  a  fracture,  laceration,  $rc. 
SOL'LT-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissolve  ;  loosening ;  lax- 
ative. Encyc. 
SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY,  ti.    Ability  to  pay  all  just  debts. 
.Eitciie. 
SOLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  solved,  resolved,  or 
explained. 
2.  That  can  be  paid.  Tooke. 
SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     Solvability. 
SOLVE,  «.  t,     [h.  solvo  ;  Fr.  soudre  ;  It.  solvere.    Class 
SI.     Several  roots  give  the  sense.] 

1.  Properly,  to  loosen  or  separate  the  parts  of  any 
thing  ;  hence,  to  explain  ;  to  resolve  ;  to  eclaircise  ; 
to  unfold  ;  to  clear  up,  as  what  is  obscure,  or  difficult 
to  be  understood  ;  as,  to  solve  questions ;  to  solve  dif- 
ficulties or  a  problem. 

When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate.  Ticket. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


'  fcSct  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SOM 

30LVEN-CY,  71.     [I.,  solvent.] 

Aliility  to  pay  all  debts  or  just  claims  ;  as,  the 
solvency  of  a  merchant  is  undoubted.  The  credit  of 
a  nation's  notes  depends  on  a  favorable  opinion  of 

SOLV-END',  n.    A  6ubstance  to  be  dissolved. 

Kirwan. 
SOLVENT,  a.    Having  the  power  of  dissolving  ;  as, 
a  solvent  body.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  all  just  debts.    The  merchant  is 

3.  Sufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts.    The  estate  is 

SOLVENT,  n.    A  fluid  that  dissolves  any  substance 

is  called  the  solvent,  or  menstruum. 
SOLVER,  ii.     One  who  solves  or  explains. 
SOLVI  BLE,  a.     Solvable,  which  see. 
SO-MAT'ie,         J  a.      [Gr.   truiuartieos,  from   aioua, 
SO-MAT'IG-AL,  \      body.] 

Corporeal  ;  pertaining  to  a  body.     [Not  in  use.] 
Scott. 
So'MA-TIST,  n.    [Supra.]     One  who  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  corporeal   or  material  beings  only ;    one 
who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances. 
Glanville, 
SO-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  ooiua,  body,  and  \oyoc, 


The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  stibstances. 
SOM'BER,  j  a.       [Fr.    sombre,    from    Sp.    sombra,   a 
SOM'BRE,  (      shade.] 

Dull  ;  duskv  ;  cloudy;  gloomy. 

ISm'bre'-NEsI;  i  "•    Dark"es3  5  gloominess. 
SOM'BROUS,  a.     Gloomy.  Stephens. 

SOM'IIUOUS-LY,  adv.     Gloomily. 
SOM'BROUS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sombrous. 
SOME,  (sum,)  o.t  [Sax.  sum,  some;  D.  sommige;  Sw. 
somlige :  Sw.  and  Dan.  som,  who.] 

1.  Noting  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  inde- 
terminate j  a  portion  greater  or  less.  Give  me  some 
bread  ;  drink  some  wine  ;  bring  some,  water. 

2.  Noting  a  number  of  persons  or  tilings,  greater  or 
less,  but  indeterminate. 

was  no  such  thing;  as  society.  Blatkstone. 

3.  Noting  a  person  or  thing,  but  not  known,  or  not 
specific  and  definite.  Some  person,  1  know  not  who, 
gave  me  the  information.  Enter  the  -city,  and  some 
man  will  direct  you  to  the  house. 


Most    gentle 


4.  Noting  indeterminately  that  a  thing  is  not  very 
great ;  moderate  ;  as,  the  censure  was  to  some  extent 
just. 

5.  It  sometimes  precedes  a  word  of  number  or 
quintity,  with  the  sense  of  about  or  near,  noting 
want  of  certainty  as  to  the  specific  number  or 
amount,  but  something  near  it ;  as,  a  village  of  some 
eight}  houses  ;  some  two  or  three  persons  ;  some  sev- 
enty miles  distant ;  an  object  at  some  good  distance. 


7.  Some  is  often  used  without  a  noun,  and  then, 
like  other  adjectives,  is  a  substitute  for  a  noun.  We 
consumed  some  of  our  provisions,  and  the  rest  was 
given  to  the  poor. 

Some  lo  ihe  shop's  do  fly, 

Some  to  ihe.  woods.  Daniel. 

ITour  edicts  some  p-cliim  from  sins, 

8.  Some  is  used  as  a  termination  of  certain  adjec- 
tives, as  in  handsome,  mettlesome,  blithesome,  fulsome, 
lonesome,  gladsome,  gaaiesame.  In  these  words,  some 
has  primarily  the  sense  of  little,  or  a  certain  degree  ; 
a  little  blithe  or  glad.  But  in  usage,  it  rather  indi- 
cates a  considerable  degree  of  the  thing  or  quantity  ; 
as,  mettlesome,  full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  gladsome,  very 
glad  or  joyous. 

S0.ME'HOD-Y,(sum'-,)n.    [some and  Mi/.]    A  person 
unknown  or  uncertain  ;  a  person  indeterminate. 


2.  A 'person  of  consideration. 


body.  —  Acts  i 


(Ml;V  him:  ■  if   I 


SOME'DEAL,  (sum'-,)  adv.  [some  and  deal.]  In  some 
degree.     [0»s.]  Spenser. 

SOME'HOW,  adv.  [some  and  how.]  One  way  or 
other  ;  in  some  way  not  yet  known.  The  thing 
must  have  happened  somehow  or  other. 

SOM'ER-SAULT,  (  ,„,„,,„   N  I  n.     [Sp.  sobresalir,  to 

SOM'ER-SET,  i  (?um  eT->>  j  exceed  in  bight,  to 
leap  over  ;  sobresaltar,  to  surprise  ;  It.  soprassalirc,  to 
attack  unexpectedly;  soprassalto,  an  overleap;  L. 
super  and  salio,  to  leap.] 

A  leap  in  which  a  person  turns  with  his  heels  over 
his  head,  and  linhts  upon  his  feet.  Donne. 

SOM'ER-VILL-ITE,  n.  A  Vcsuvian  mineral,  occur- 
ring, in  pale,  dull,  yellow  crystals,  and  related  to 
Gehlenite.  Dana. 


SON 

SOME'THING,  (sum'-,)  h.  [some and  tiling.)  An  in- 
determinate or  unknown  event.  Something  must 
have  happened  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  our  friends 

2.  A  substance  or  material  thing,  unknown,  inde- 
terminate, or  not  specified.  A  machine  stops  be- 
cause something  obstructs  its  motion  ;  there  must  be 
something  to  support  a  wall  or  an  inch. 

3.  A  part ;  a  portion  more  or  less. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 

Still  from  Ins  eel     h--  Cl. 1 1 1. 1  eomething  spare, 

Somediing  of  ii  arises  ir our  infant  stale.  Walts. 

4.  A  little  ;  an  indefinite  quantity  or  degree.  The 
man  asked  me  for  a  dollar,  but  I  gave  him  something 

5.  Distance  not  great.  [more. 
It  must  be  done  lo-nighl,  and  somediing  from  the  palace.  Shak. 

6.  Something  has  been  used  adverbially  for  in  some 
degree  ;  as,  he  was  something  discouraged  ;  but  the 
use  is  not  elegant.  Temple. 

SOME'TIME,  (sum'-,)  adv.    Once  ;  formerly. 

That  fair  and  warlike  form 

In  whirh  Me-  in  ij  sty  of  buried  Denmark 


2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 
[Sometime  is  really  a  compound  noun,  and  at  is  un- 
derstood before  it ;  'at  some  time.] 
SOME'TIMES,  ado.  At  times;  at  intervals;  not  al- 
ways ;  now  and  then.  We  are  sometimes  indisposed, 
sometimes  occupied,  sometimes  at  leisure  ;  that  is,  at 
some  times. 

adicted.  Taylor. 


.'It!,  rim 


It  is  good  that  we 

2.  At  one  time  ;  opposed  t> 

SOME'WHAT,    (suin'hwot,) 

Something,  though  uncertaii 

2.  More  or  less ;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree,  in- 
determinate. 

These  salts  have  eomewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste.  Grew. 

3.  A  part,  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  eoe,l  f.tis"  will  snTrr  in  this  transfusion,  and 
much  of  the  l.-auiy  ol  h.s  [hnu^he;  will  U.'  lost.      Dryden. 

SOME'WHAT,  adv.  In  some  degree  or  quantity. 
This  is  somewhat  more  or  less  than  was  expected  ; 
he  is  somewhat  aged  ;  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  ; 
somewhat  disturbed. 

SOME'WHERE,  adv.  [some  and  where.]  In  some 
place,  unknown  or  not  specified;  in  one  place  or 
another.  He  lives  somewhere  in  obscurity ;  Dryden 
somewhere  savs,  "  Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  dead." 

SOME'WHILE,  adv.     [some  and  while.]     Once  ;  for  a 
Spenser. 
To    some    indeterminate 


.     [04s.] 
'VYH1TH- 


SOME 
place.  Johnson. 

SOM'MlTE,  ?i.  Nepheline  ;  a  mineral  which  occurs 
in  small  crystals  and  crystalline  grains  in  the  lava  of 
Mount  Somma  on  Vesuvius.  Tlauy. 

SOM-NAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
amlnilo,  to  walk.] 

The  act  of  walking  in  sleep.  Beddoes. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LI€,  a.  Walking  in  sleep;  pertaining 
to  somnambulism. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LISM,  n.  [Supra.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  walking  in  sleep.  Beddoes.     Darwin. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIST,  n.  A  person  who  walks  in  his 
sleep.  Beddoes.     Portcus. 

SOM'NER,  for  Summoner.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SOM-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  somnifer;  somnus,  sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring  ;  Fr.  somnifere  ;  It.  and  Sp.  som- 
nifero.] 

Causing  or  inducing  sleep ;  soporific  ;  as,  a  som- 
niferous [lotion.  Walton. 

SOM-NIF'IC,   a.      [L.  somnus,   sleep,   and  facio,  to 

Causing  sleep  ;  tending  to  induce  sleep. 
SOM-NIL'O-OUIST,  n.    One  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 
SOM-NIL'0-Q.UOUS,  a.    Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

ioM^L'o-auisM,  ( «•  P* so""""' and  '"""■•I 

A  talking  or  speaking  in  sleep.  Coleridge. 

SOM-NIL'O-'aUY,  n.    the  talking  of  one  in  a  state 

of  somnipathv. 
SOM-NIP'A-TIIIST,  n.    A  person  in  a  state  of  som- 
nipathv. 
SOM-NIP'A-THY,  n.     [L.  somnus  and  Gr.  rmfloc.] 
Sleep  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  process  of  mesmer- 
ism. 
SOM'NO-LENCE     \n.     [Low   L.  somnolentia;  from 
SOM'NO-LEN-CY,  j     somnus,  sleep.] 

Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Oower. 
SOM'NO-LENT,  a.      Sleepy;    drowsy;    inclined   to 

sleep.  Bullokar. 

SOM'NO-LENT-LY,  adv.     Drowsily. 
SON,  (sun,)  ?«.     [Sax.  sunu;  Goth,  sunns;  G.  sohn  ;  D. 
loon  ;  Sw.  son ;  Dan.  son ;  Sans,  sunu ;  Russ.  syn  or 

1.  A  male  child  ;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent, 
father  or  mother.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons.  Ishmael 
was  the  son  of  Hagar  by  Abraham. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant ;  hence,  in 
the   plural,  sons  signifies  descendants  in  general,  a 


3.  The  con 
or  of  aconfe 
Eli  called  Sa 


in  the  Scriptures.     The  whole  hu- 
id  .veils-  of  Adam. 

it  ion  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one, 
to  his  penitent ;  a  term  of  affection. 


id  heui'ly  in  thy  drift.  Shak. 

ibitant  of  a  country ;  as,  the 
mr  country  never  be  ashamed 


4.  A  native  or  i 
sons  of  Britain.  L 
of  her  sons. 

5.  The  produce  of  any  thing. 

Earlh's  tdl  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine.  Btaclcmore. 

Note.  —  The  primary  sense    of  child  is  produce, 
(j.  One  adoptetl  into  a  family.  [issue  ;  a  shoot. 

Moses  was  lie-  sen  of  Pu  ir  mil's  d  uicrhl   r.  — Ex.  ii. 

7.  One  who  is  converted  by  another's  instrumen- 
tality, is  called  his  son;  also,  one  educated  by  anoth- 
er ;  as,  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 

8.  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  as  being  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  relation  to  the  Father. 

9.  Son  of  pride,  sons  of  light,  son  of  Belial. 
These  are  Hebraisms,  which  denote  that  persons 
possess  the  qualities  of  pride,  of  light,  or  of  Belial, 
as  children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

SO-NA'TA,  n.  [It.  See  Sound.]  A  tune  intended 
for  an  instrument  only,  as  cantata  is  for  the  voice. 

SONG,  7i.  [Sax.  son"-,-  D.  lantr;  G.  sang,  gesanir ; 
Sw.  suing  ;  Dan.  sang.     See  Siho.] 

1.  In  general,  that  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  "modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of  the 
human  voice  or  that  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  little  poem  to  be  sung  or  uttered  with  music- 
al modulations;  a  ballad.  The  son  gs  of  a  country 
are  characteristic  of  its  manners.  Every  country 
has  its  love  songs,  its  war  songs,  and  its  patriotic 
soti^-s-. 

3.  A  hymn  ;  a  sacred  poem  or  hymn  to  be  sung 
either  in'joy  or  thanksgiving,  as  that  sung  by  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  of  Pharaoh  ;  or  of  lamentation,  as 
that  of  David  over  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Soiio-.?  of  joy  are  represented  as  constituting  a  part  of 

4.  A  lay  ;  a  strain  ;  a  poem.         [heavenly  felicity. 

The  bard  that  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 

Tuned  to  his  Cnn-h  l>  e-  this  ancient  song.  Dryden. 

5.  Poetry  ;  poesy  ;  verse. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song 

6.  Notes  of  birds.     [See  Def.  I.] 

7.  A  mere  trifle. 

The  soldier's  pay  is  a  song.  SMiman. 

Old  song;  a  trifle. 

1  do  not  intend  10  be  thus  put  oil"  with  an  old  song.         More. 

SOn'sy'S"'     Lucky;  fortunate;  thriving.    Grose. 
SONG-e'N-NO'BLJBD,  a.    Ennobled  in  song. 

Coleridge. 
SONG'ISH,  a.     Consisting  of  songs.     [Low,  and  not 

SONG'STER 

1.  One  that  sings;  one  skilled  in  singing;  not 
often  applied  to  human  beings,  or  only  in  slight  con- 
tempt. JIoiocl. 

2.  A  bird  that  sings;  as,  the  little  songster  in  his 
Cage.      \ In  this  use  the  irard  is  elegant.] 

SONG'STRESS,  71.     A  female  singer.  Thomson. 

SO-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  sonus,   sound,  and  fero,  to 

bear.] 
Sounding  ;  producing  sound. 
SON'-IN-LAW,  71.     A  man  married  to  one's  daughter. 
SON'NET,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  It.  sonctta;  Sp.  soneta.    See 

Sound.] 

1.  A  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  two  stanzas  of 
four  verses  each  and  two  of  three  each,  the  rhymes 
being  adjusted  bv  a  particular  rule. 

2.  A  short  poem.         [Milton.    Johnson.     Busby. 

I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.  Shak. 

SON'NET,  71.  7.     To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

SON-NET-EER',  11.     [Fr.  sonneticr.] 

A  composer  of  sonnets  or  small  poems;  a  small 
poet  ;  usually  in  contempt.  Pope. 

SO-NOM'E-TER,n.  [L.  jonus,  sound,  and  Gr.  /jcrpeto, 
to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  sounds  or  the  inter- 
vals of  sounds.  Ed.  Encyc. 
SON-O-RIF'IC,   a.     [L.   sonus,  sound,   and  facio,   to 
make.] 

Producing  sound  ;  as,  the  sonorifc  quality  of  a 
body.  Watts. 

SO-NO'ROUS,  a.     [L.  sonorus,  from  sonus,  sound.] 

1.  Giving  sound  when  struck.  Metals  are  sono- 
rous bodies. 

2.  Loud  sounding  ;  giving  a  clear  or  loud  sound  ; 
as,  a  sonorous  voice. 

3.  Yielding  sound  ;  as,  the  vowels  are 

4.  High-sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 
The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  Ihc  meanness  ami  Ihmili.iritj 

prcssion. 


Drydl 
[song  and   Sax.   stcora,  one  that 


I>ryde 


something  beaulilul  and  . 
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SO-No'ROUS-LY,   ado.    With  sound ;   with  a  high 

sound. 
SO-NO'ROUS-NESS,    n.      The    quality    of    yielding 

sound   when  struck,   or  coming  in   collision   with 

another  body  ;  as,  the  sonorousness  of  metals. 
21  Having  or  giving  a  loud  or  clear  sound  ;  as,  the 

sonorousness  of  a  voice  or  an  instrument. 
3.  Magnificence  of  sound.  Johnson. 

SON'SIIir,  (sun'-,)  n.     [from  son.]     The  state  of  be- 

ing  a  son ,  or  of  having  the  relation  of  a  son. 
2.  Filiation;  the  character  of  a  son.        Johnson. 
SOO'DltA,  j  n.    The  lowest  of  the  four  great  castes 
SOO'DER,  j      among  the    Hindoos.     More  properly, 

Sudra. 
SOO'FEE,   n.     Among  Mohammedans,   a   believer  in 

SOO'FEE-ISM,  n.     A  refined  mysticism  among  certain 
classes  of  Mohammedans,  particulaily  in  Persia,  who 
reject  the  Koran  and  hold  to  a  kind  of  pantheism. 
Southgate. 

SOON,  adv.     [Sax.  sona ;  Goth,  suns.] 

1.  In  a  short  time  ;  shortly  after  any  time  specified 
or  supposed;  as,  soon  alter  sunrise;  soon  after  din- 
ner ;  I  shall  soon  return  ;  we  shall  soon  have  clear 
weather. 

2.  Early  ;  without  the  usual  delay  ;  before  any 
time  supposed. 

How  is  it  that  ye  have  come  so  soon  to-day  ?  —  Ex.  ii. 

3.  Readily;  willingly.  But  in  this  sense  it  accom- 
panies would,  or  some  other  word  expressing  will. 

1  would  as  soon  see  a  river  wnnliier  :u/inne  woods  or  in  mead- 


Versailles.  AdSis 

As  soon  as,  s< 
another  event, 
inform  you. 

the  dancing.- Ex.  xxxti. 

SOON,  a.     Speedy  ;  quick.     [Not  in  use.] 
SOON'LY,  adv.     duickly  ;  speedily.     [Not  in  use.] 


SOO'SOO,  7i.     Among  the  Bcngalese,  the  name   of  a 
cetaceous  ma  in  mat  u  iih  a  long  slender  beak,  theSoo- 
soo  Gangeticus,  of  Lesson,  found  in  the  Ganges. 
Asiat.  Res. 

SOOT,  n.  [Sax.  sot;  Sw.  sot ;  Dan.  sod,  sood ;  Ir. 
suth  ;  W.  swta,  soot,  that  which  is  volatile  or  sudden. 

But  qn. ;  for  the  word  is  from  the  Ar.  iL*,  sauda,  to 
be  black.] 

A  black  substance  formed  by  combustion,  or  dis- 
engaged from  fuel  in  the  process  of  combustion,  ris- 
ing in  fine  particles  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the  smoke.  Soot  consists 
of  more  than  sixteen  different  substances,  of  which 
carbon,  ulmin,  aslmin,  creosote,  capnomor,  &c,  are 
perhaps  the  principal.  The  soot  of  burnt  pine  forms 
lampblack. 

SOOT,  v.  t.     To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 

SOOT'ED,  pp.     Covered  or  soiled  with  snot.  Mortimer. 

SOOT'ER-KIN,  n.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves.  Swift. 

SOOTH,  7i.     [Sax.  soth ;  Ir.  seadh.] 

1.  Truth  ;  reality.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Prognostication.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  Sweetness  ;  kindness.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
SOOTH,  a.     Pleasing;  deli-fitful.     [Obs.]      Milton. 

2.  True  ;  faithful.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

SOOTHE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gesothian,  to  flatter.  There 
seems  to  be  a  connection  between  this  verb  and  the 
preceding  sooth.  The  sense  of  setting,  allay  or  soft- 
ening, would  give  that  of  truth,  and  of  sweet,  that 
is,  smooth.] 

1.  To  flatter;  to  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words. 

Can  I  soothe  tyranny  ?  Dryden. 

I've  tried  Mi.'  Iv>n>'  oi   every  reason  on  him, 

Soothed  ami  caressed,  teen  aie'iT ,  suutlad  again.       Addison. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  assuage  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  calm  ; 
as,  to  soothe  one  in  pain  or  passion  ;  or  to  soothe  pain. 
It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

3.  To  gratify  ;  to  please. 

Soothed  with  his  future  fame.  Dryden. 

SOOTH'SD,    pp.      Flattered ;     softened ;     calmed  ; 

pleased. 
SOOTH'ER,  71.     A  flatterer  ;  he  or  that  which  softens 

or  assuages. 
SOOTII'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Flattering;   softening;    as- 


SOOTHTNG-LY,  adv.  With  flalterv  or  soft  words. 
SOOTH'LY,  adv.  In  truth  ;  reallv.  [  Obs.]  Hales. 
SOOTH'SaY,  v.  i.     [sooth  and  saij.]     To  foretell ;  to 

predict.     Acts  xvi.     [Littlcuscd.] 
SOOTH'S JY-ER,  71.     A  foreteller;  a  prognosticator  ; 

one  who  undertakes  to  foretell  future  events  without 

inspiration. 
SOOTH'SAY-ING,  ti.    The  foretelling  of  future  events 

by  persons  without  divine  aid  or  authority,  and  thus 

distinguished  from  Prophecy. 
2.  A  true  saying;  truth.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 


SOP 

SOQT'I-NESS,  Ti.     [from  sooty.]   The  quality  of  being 

sooty  or  foul  with  soot;  fuliginousness. 
SOOT'ISH,  a.     Partaking  of  soot;  like  soot.     Brown. 
SOOT'Y,  a.     [Sax.  sotig.] 

1.  Producing  soot ;  as,  sooty  coal.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot ;  fuliginous  ;  as,  sooty  mat- 
ter. Wdkins. 

3.  Foul  with  soot. 

4.  Black  like  soot ;  dusky ;  dark ;  as,  the  sooty  flag 
of  Acheron.  Milton. 

SOOT'Y,  v.  t.  To  black  or  foul  with  soot.  [Not  au- 
thorized.] Chapman. 

SOP,  ti.  [D.  sop ;  Sax.  sop;  G.  suppe,  soup;  Dan. 
suppe  ;  Sw.  soppa ;  So.  sopa ;  It.  zuppa  j  Fr.  soupe. 
See  Class  Sb,  No.  2,  30,  &c.     Qu.  soap.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  or  dipped  and  softened  in 
liquor,  but  chiefly  something  thus  dipped  in  broth  or 
liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be  eaten. 

Sops  in   wine,  quantity  for  quantity, 
itself. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify  ;  so  called  from  the 
sop  given  to  Cerberus,  in  mythology.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  give  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Sop-in-winc  ;  a  kind  of  pink.  Spenser. 

SOP,  ti.  (.    To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 
SoPE.     See  Soap. 

SOPH,  ti.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  an 
abbreviation  of  Sophister. 

2.  In   the  American  colleges,   an    abbreviation   of 

So'PHI,  (so'fe,)  m.  A  title  of  the  king  of  Persia.    [See 

also  So,,,.] 
SOPH'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  eroi/nx,  wise  ;  trotpia,  wisdom.] 

Teaching  wisdom.     [Not  in  use.]  Harris. 

SOPH'lSM,    ti.       [Fr.    sophisme ;    L.    sophisma ;    Gr. 

GOtpto-ud.] 
A  specious  but  fallacious  argument ;  a  subtilty  in 

reasoning;  an  argument  that   is  not  supported  by 

sound  reasoning,  or  in  which  the  inference  is  not 

justly  deduced  from  the  premises. 

When  a  false  argument  nuts  on  the   appearance  of  a  true  one, 
then  it  is  prup  rly  oilied  a  soe/osea  or  fallacy.  Waits. 

SOPH'IST,  ti.     [L.  sophista;  Fr.  sophiste ;  It.  softsta.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  class  of  men  who  taught  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  politics  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  who,  by  their  use  of  vain  subtleties  and  false 
axioms,  drew  upon  themselves  general  hatred  and 

2.  A  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 
SOPH'IST-ER,  ti.      [Gr.  ™0io-rr/c.]      The  same   as 

Sophist,  which  see.     [Oils.] 

2.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
title  of  students  win.  are  advanced  beyond  the  first 
year  of  their  residence.  The  entire  course  at  the 
university  consists  of  three  years  and  one  term,  dur- 
ing which  the  students  have  the  titles  of  First-Year 
Men,  or  Freshmen  ;  Second-Year  Men,  or  Junior 
Sophs  or  Sophisters  ;  Third-Year  Men,  or  Senior 
Sophs  or  Sophisters  ;  and,  in  the  last  term,  Uuestion- 
ists,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  examination. 
In  the  older  American  cnllr:rrx,  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  were  originally  called  Junior  Sophisters  and 
Senior  Sophisters.  The  term  is  also  used  at  Oxford 
and  Dublin. 

SOPH'IST-ER,  v.  t.  To  maintain  by  a  fallacious  ar- 
gument.    [Not  in  use.]  Cobham, 

<'■  1   i'  I  i  1  'ST'IC  ) 

SaPHIST'ie-AL,  |  "■    tFr-  ""Phteique  ;  It.  sqfistico.] 
Fallaciously  subtile  ;     not  sound  ;    as,  sophistical 
reasoning  or  argument. 

SO-PHIST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  fallacious  subtilty. 
Swift. 

SO-PHIST'IC-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  sophistiqurr ;    Sp.  sofis- 


SOU 


car.] 
1.  Toe 


)  adulterate  ;  to  corrupt  by  soinelhing  spurious 
or  foreign  ;  to  pervert ;  as,  to  sophisticate  nature,  phi- 
losophy, or  the  understanding.         Hooker.     South. 

2.  To  adulterate  ;  to  render  spurious  ;  as  merchan- 
dise ;  as,  to  sophisticate  wares  or  liquors. 

They  purchase  Nit  yoj'lti^laatcd  ware.  Dryden. 

not  pure ; 


Grew  scarce  and  near,  and  yet  so^lnsnattc.  Dryden. 

SO-PHIST'I€-A-TED,  pp.      Adulterated  ;    corrupted 

by  something  spurious  or  foreign. 
SO-PHIST'IC-A-TING,    ppr.      Corrupting;    adulter- 

SO-PHIST-IC-A'TION,  ti.     The  act  of  adulterating  ; 

a  counterfeiting  or  debasing  the  purity  of  something 

by  a  foreign  admixture  ;  adulteration. 

Boyle.     Qvincy. 
SO-PHIST'I€-A-TOR,  n.    One  that  adulterates  ;  one 

who  injures  tile  purity  and  genuineness  of  any  thing 

bv  foreign  admixture.  Whitaker. 

SOPH'IST-RY,  ti.    Fallacious  reasoning;   reasoning 

sound  in  appearance  only. 

These  men   hay I  scored  and  cuneiunded  the  nature  of  things 

by  their  false  principles  and  \\  ii  idled  sophistry.       South. 


[This  word  lias  generally  been  considered  as  an 
"  American  barbarism,"  lint  was  probably  introduced 
into  our  country,  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the  cant 
terms  at  that  university,  as  siven  in  the  Gradus  ad 
Cantubrigiam,  we  find  Soph-Mor  as  "the  next  dis- 
tinctive appellation  tu  Freshman."  It  is  added,  that 
"  a  writer  in  the  Genth  man's  Magazine  thinks  mor 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  jiwpla,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  Eacotaiann  el.ee/./\  the  Praise  of  Folly, 
.  by  Erasmus,  was  su  generally  used."  The  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  word,  from  cowrie  and  iiwodc,  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  incorrect.  The  youngerSophs 
at  Cambridge  appear,  formerly,  to  have  received  the 
adjunct  mor  'uaipac.)  to  their  names,  either  as  one 
which  they  courted  for  the  reason 


liit.it 


ed   above 


honors.  The  term,  thus  applied,  seems  to 
passed,  at  a  very  early  period,  from  Cambridge  in 
England  to  Cambridge  in  America,  as  "the  next 
distinctive  appellation' to  Freshman,"  and  thus  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  second  of  the  four  classes 
in  our  American  colleges  ;  while  it  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  be  known,  even  as  a  cant  word,  at  the  pa- 
rent institution  in  England,  from  whence  it  came. 
This  derivation  of  the  word  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble by  the  fact,  that  the  early  spelling  was,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  Sophininre,  as  appears  from  the  man- 
uscripts of  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
records  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  period  of 
the  American  revolution.  This  would  be  perfectly 
natural  if  Soph  or  Sophi.:tcr  was  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  word,  but  can  hardly  be  explained  if  the 
ordinary  derivation  had  then  been  regarded  as  the 


[America.]  J.  C.  Callw 

SO'PITE,  v.  t.     To  lay  asleep.     [Not  in  use.]     Chcyne. 
SO-PI"TION,  (-pish'un,)  n.     [L.  sopio,  to  lay  asleep.] 

Sleep.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

SOP'O-RaTE,  l'.  t.     [L.  soporo.] 

To  lay  asleep.     [Not  in  use.] 

SOP-0-RiF'ER-OCS,  a.     [L.  sojwrifcr ;  sopor,  sleep, 

and  fero,  to   bring ;    from  sopio,   to   lull   to  sleep ; 

Sans,  swapa,  sleep.     Sopio  agrees  in  elements  with 

Causing  sleep,  or  tending  to  produce  it;  soinnifer- 


SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS-NESS,  ti.     The  quality  of  caus- 
ing sleep. 
SOP-O-RIF'ie,   a.       [L.   sopor,   sleep,   and   facio,  to 
make.] 

Causing  sleep;  tending  to  cause  sleep;  as,  the 
soporific  virtues  of  opium.  Locke. 

SOP-O-RIF'ie,  7i.     A  medicine,  drug,  plant,  or  other 

thing  that  lias  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep. 
So'PO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  soporus,  from  sopor,  sleep.] 
Causing  sleep  ;  sleepy.  Grccnhill. 

(sopt,) 
PER,  ti.     [fi 

liquor  suinethtng  to  be  eaten.  Juhnson, 

SOP'PING,  ppr.     Steeping  in  liquid  food. 
SO-PRA'NIST,  7i.    A  treble  singer. 
SO-PRA'NO,  [It.]     In   music,  the   treble;  the  highest 

female  voice. 
SORB,  71.     [Fr.   sorbe;    It.   sorba,   sorbo  ;    L.  sorbum, 
sorbus.] 

The  service-tree  or  its  fruit. 
SOR'BATE,  a.    A  compound  of  malic  or  sorbic  acid 

with  a  base.  Ure. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT,  (-fa'shent,)  71.    [L.  sorbco,  to  ab- 
sorb, and  facio,  to  make.] 

In  medicine,  that  which  produces  absorption. 
SOR-BE-FA'CIENT,   a.     In    medicine,  producing  ab- 

SORB'ENT.    See  Arsorbent. 

SOR'BIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  sorbus  or  service-tree  ; 
as,  sorbic  acid.     Sorbic  acid  is  only  another  name  for 
the  malic  acid,  or  a  name  not  at  all  in  use. 
SOR'BILE,  (sor'bil,)  a.-    [L.  sorbeo.] 

That  may  be  drank  or  sipped.     [Not  in  use.] 
SOR-BI"TION,  (-bish'un,)  it.     [L.  sorbitio.] 

The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping.  [Not  in  use.] 
SOR-BON'I€-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  Sorbouist.  Bale. 
SOR'BON-IST,  11.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  theo- 
logical college,  in  tin'  university  of  Paris,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  A.  D.  1250.  Sorhmnie  is 
properly  the  name  of  the  building,  from  which  the 
theological  faculty  are  called  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Murdoch. 

SOR'CER-ER,  n.     [Fr.  sorrier;  Arm.  sorca  ;  supposed 
to  be  from  L.  sors,  lot.     But  see  Class  Sr,  No.  24, 
Eth.] 
A  conjurer ;  an  enchanter ;  a  magician. 
The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  wuri  Mi.m's.  Watts. 

SOR'CER-ESS,  71.   A  female  magician  or  enchantress. 

Milton.     Shak. 
SOR'CER-OUS,  o.     Containing  enchantments. 

Ce?  1771 77711 1?, 

SOR'CE-RYr,  71.      Magic;    enchantment;    witchcraft; 
divination  by  the  assistance  or  supposed  assistance 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


Pictorial  Illustratvms. 


f  See  Tabic  *>]'  Fyiivnijnts. 


SOR 


Sordawahl,  in  Wibourg,  Finland.  It  is  nearly  black, 
rarely  gray  or  green,  and  contains  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  peroxyd  of  iron.  Phillips. 

SOR'DF.S,  m.     [L.]     Foul  matter  j  excretions  ;  dregs  ; 
filtby,  useless,  or  rejected  matter  of  any  kind. 

Coze.     Woodward. 
SOR'DET,    In.      [Pr.  sourdine;  It.  sordina;  from  Fr. 
SOR'UINE,  j      sourd,  L.  surdus,  deaf.] 

A  small  instrument  or  damper  in  the  mouth  of  a 
trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello, 
to  make  it  sound  lower  or  fainter. 

Ena/c.  Am.     Bailey. 
SOR'DID,  a.     [Fr.sordide;   It.  sordido ;   L.  sordidus, 
from  sordss,  filth.] 

1.  Filthy  ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  gross. 

There  Charon  stands, 
A  sordid  god.  Dryden. 

[This  literal  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

2.  Vile  ;  base ;  mean  ;  as,  vulgar,  sordid  mortals. 

Cowley. 

3.  Meanly  avaricious  ;  covetous  ;  niggardly. 


;old, 


Dcnltam. 


SOR'DID-LY,  adv.     Meanly;  basely;  covetously. 
SOR'DID-NESS,  n.     Filthi'ness  ;  dirtiness.         Ray. 

2.  Meanness  ;  baseness  ;  as,  the  execrable  sordid- 
ness  of  the  delights  of  Tiberius.  Cowley. 

3.  Niggardliness. 

S6RE,  ?(.  [Dan.  saar,  a  sore,  a  wound,  or  an  ulcer ; 
D.  iwcer ;  G.  gesclnour ;  Sw.  sur.  See  the  next 
word.] 

1.  A  place  in  an  animal  body  where  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  pained  with 
the  slightest  pressure. 

2.  An  ulcer ;  a  boil. 

3.  Ill  Scripture,  grief;  affliction.    2  Chron.  vi. 
SORE,  a.     [Sax.  sar,  pain,  also  grievous,  painful  ;  D. 

zeer;  G.  sehr;  also  Sax.  swtrr,  s-war,  or  swer,  heavy, 
grievous  ;  Dan.  soar  ;  G.  schwer  ;  D.  zwaar.  This 
seems  to  be  radically  the  same  word  as  the  former. 
See  Sorrow.] 

1.  Tender  and  susceptible  of  pain  from  pressure  ; 
as,  a  boil,  ulcer,  or  abscess,  is  very  sore ;  a  wounded 
place  is  sore  ;  inflammation  renders  a  part  sore. 

2.  Tender,  as  the  mind  ;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or 
vexed  ;  very  susceptible  of  irritation  from  any  thing 
that  crosses  the  inclination. 


Ung, 


TilloUon. 

3.  Affected  with  inflammation  ;  as,  sore  eyes. 

4.  Violent  with  pain  ;  severe  ;  afflictive  ;  distress- 
ing ;  as,  a  sore  disease  ;  sore  evil  or  calamity  ;  a  sore 
night.  Com.  Prayer.     Shak. 

5.  Severe  ;  violent ;  ns,  a  sore  conflict. 

6.  Criminal  ;  evil.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
SORE,  adv.    With   painful  violence;   intensely;  se- 
verely ;  grievously. 

Thy  hand  prcsseth  mo  sore.  Coin.  Prayer. 

2.  Greatly ;  violently ;  deeply.  He  was  sorely 
afflicted  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 


Sore  sighed  the  knight,  who  thia  long  sermon 

SORE,  v.  t.    To  wound ;  to  make  sore. 


heard.    Dryden. 


[Obs.] 

Spenser. 
SORE,  7i.     [Fr.  sor-faleon.     Todd.] 

1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year.  Spenser. 

2.  [Fr.  saur.]  A  buck  of  the  fourth  year.  Slink. 
SoRE'HON,  j  n.  [Irish  and  Scottish.]  A  kind 
SORN,  ]       servile  tenure  which   subjected  the 

tenant  to  maintain  his  chieftain  gratuitously,  when 
ever  he  wished  to  indulge  himself  in  a  debauch.  S 
that,  when  a  person  obtrudes  himself  on  another  ft 
bed  and  board,  he  is  said  to  sorn,  or  be  a  sorner. 

Spenser.     Macbcan. 
SOR'EL,  n.     [dim.  of  sore.]     A  buck  of  the  third  vear. 

Shak 
SORE'LY,  adv.     [from  sore.]     With  violent  pain  a 
distress;  grievously;  greatly;  as,  to  be-  sorely  pained 
or  afflicted. 

2.  Greatly  ;  violently  ;  severely ;  as,  to  be  sorely 
pressed  wilh  want  ;  to  lie  sorrhi  "wounded. 
SoRE'NESS,?!.  [from  sore.]  The  tenderness  of  any 
part  of  an  animal  body,  which  renders  it  extremely 
susceptible  of  pain  from  pressure  ;  as,  the  soreness  of 
a  boil,  an  abscess,  or  wound. 

2.  Siguratmely,  tenderness  of  mind,  or  suscepti- 
bility of  mental  pain. 
SOR'GO,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum. 
SrVRI,  n.jil.*  See  Sorus. 
SO-RI'TeS,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  aoipstTnc,  a  heap.] 

In  logic,  an  abridged  form  of  stating  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  of  which  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a 
premise  of  the  succeeding  one.  Thus,  A  =  B, 
B  =  C,  C  =  D  ;  therefore,  A  =  D.  Brande. 

SORN'£D,  pp.    Obtruded  upon  a  friend  for  bed  and 
board. 


SOR 

SORiVER,  71.     One  who  obtrudes  himself  on  another 

for  bed  and  board. 
SO-ROR'I-CIDE,  71.     [L.  soror,  sister,   and   emdo,  to 

strike,  to  kill.] 
The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  sister. 
[Little  used,  and  obviously  because  the  crime  is 

very  infrequent.] 
SOR' RAGE,  71.     The  blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley. 

[Mot  used.]  Diet. 

SOR'RANCE,  77.     In  farriery,  any  disease  or  sore  hi 

horses. 
SOR'REL,  a.     [Fr.  saure,  yellowish  brown  ;  saurer,  to 

dry  in  the  smoke  ;  It.  sauro.] 
Of  a  reddish  color;  as,  a  sorrel  horse. 
SOR'REL,  ».     A  n  ddish  color;  a  faint  red. 
SOR'REL,  77.     [Sax,, sur,  sour ;  Dan.  syre,  sorrel ;  W. 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  Rumex,  as 
Rum  ex  acetosa,  Rumex  acetosella,  &c,  so  named 
from  its  acid  taste.  The  wood  sorrd  is  of  tho  genus 
Oxalis  ;  the  Indian  red  and  Indian  white  sorrels  are  of 
the  genus  Hibiscus. 

Suit  of  sorrel ;  hinoxalato  of  potassa.         Brande. 
SOR'REL-TREE,  n.     A  species  of  Andromeda,  whose 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sumach 
in  dyeing.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SOR'RI-LY,  adv.  [from  sorry.]  Meanly;  despica- 
bly ;  pitiably  ;  in  a  wretched  manner. 

Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily.      Sidney. 
SOR'RI-NESS,  n.    Meanness  ;  poorness  ;  despicable- 

ness. 
SOR'ROVV,  7i. t  [Sax.  sorg;  Goth,  saurga;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  sorg,  care,  solicitude,   sorrow  ;    D.  zorg ;  G. 
sorge,  care,   concern,  uneasiness;   from   the  same 
root  as  sore,  heavy.] 

The  uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  which  is  produced 
by  the  loss  of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  dis- 
appointment in  the  expectation  of  good;  grief;  re- 
gret The  loss  of  a  friend  we  love  occasions  sorrow; 
the  loss  of  property,  of  health,  or  any  source  of  hap- 
piness, causes  sorrow.  We  feel  sorrow  for  ourselves 
in  misfortunes;  we  feel  sorrow  for  the  calamities  of 
our  friends  and  our  country. 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

The  s;d'e  and  g.ii.  r.tl  amiilute  against  sorrow  is  employment. 
Rambler. 
SOR'ROW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  sarian,  sargian,  sorgian,  Goth. 
sanrgun,  to  be  anxious,  to  sorrow.] 

To  feel  pain  of  mind  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
loss  of  good,  or  of  frustnted  hopes  of  good,  or  of  ex- 
pected loss  of  happiness  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sail. 

I  rejoice,  not  tint  ye  were  made'  tuny,  hut  that  ye  sorrowed  to 

repentance.  —  1  Cor.  vii. 
I  desire  no  man  to  sorrow  for  me.  Hayward. 

Sorrowing  most  of  all  lor  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  lace  no  more.  —  Acts  xx. 
SOR'ROW-BLIGHT-ED,  (-bllt-ed,)  a.    Blighted  with 

sorrow.  Moore. 

SOR'K0W-£D, pp.    Accompanied  with  sorrow.     [Not 

in  use.]  Shak. 

SOR'ROW-FUL,  a.      Sad  ;    grieving  for  the   loss   of 

some  good,  or  on  account  of  some  expected  evil. 

2.  Deeply  serious  ;  depressed;  dejected.     1  Sam.  i. 

3.  Producing  sorrow  ;  exciting  grief;  mournful  ; 
as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

4.  Expressing  grief;  accompanied  with  grief;  as, 
sorrowful  meat.     Job  vi. 

SOR'ROW-FIJL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sorrowful  manner;  in 
a  manner  to  produce  grief. 

SOR'ROW-FIJL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sorrowful ; 
grief. 

SOR'ROW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Feeling  sorrow,  grief,  or 
regret. 

SOR'ROW-ING,  n.     Expression  of  sorrow.    Browne. 

SOR'RoW-LESS,  a.     Free  from  sorrow. 

SOR'ROW-STRICK-EN,  a.  Struck  with  sorrow  ;  de- 
pressed. 

SOR'RY,  a.     [Sax.  sang,  sari,  from  sar,  sore.] 

1.  Grieved  for  the  loss  of  some  good  ;  pained  for 
some  evil  that  has  happened  to  one's  self,  or  friends, 
or  country.  It  does  not  ordinarily  imply  severe 
grief,  but  rather  slight  or  transient  regret.  It  may 
be,  however,  and  often  is,  used  to  express  deep  grief. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  the  company  of  those  we  love  ; 
we  are  sorry  to  lose  friends  or  property  ;  we  are  sorry 
for  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  or  of  our  country. 

Autl  the  king  was  sorry.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  dismal.  Spenser, 

3.  Poor ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  as,  a  sorry 
slave  ;  a  sorry  excuse.  ISEstrangc.     Dryden. 


Coan 


And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain 

SORT,7i.t[Fr.  sorte;  It, 


MUton. 

sorta;  Sp.sucrte;  Port,  sorte 
and  Dan.  sort;   L.  sors,  lot, 


i,7i.t[Fr.  sorte  :  I 

id. ;  D.  soort ;  Sw 
chance,  state,  way,  sort.  This  word  is  from  the 
root  of  Fr.  sortir,  It.  sortirc,  L.  sortior :  the  radical 
sense  of  which  is,  to  start  or  shoot,  to  throw  or  to 
fall,  to  come  suddenly.  Hence,  sors-  is  lot,  chance, 
that  which  comes  or  falls.  The  sense  of  sort  is  prob- 
ably derivative,  signifying  that  which  is  thrown  out, 
separated,  or  selected.] 

1.  A  kind  or  species  ;  any  number  or  collection  of 
individual  persons   or  things   characterized  by  the 


a  sorl  of  poems  or  wruiML's. 
.void,  and  therefore  is  used 
nore  latitude  than  genus  or 


• ;  form  of  being  or  acting. 


3.  Class  or  order  ;  as,  men  of  the  wiser  sort,  or  the 
better  sort ;  all  sorts  of  people.     [See  def.  1.] 

4.  Rank  ;   condition  above   the  vulgar.     [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

5.  A  company  or  knot  of  people.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak.     IValler. 

6.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some  tori  I  have  copied 
his  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Lot.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

8.  A  pair;  a  set;  a  suit. 

Out  of  sorts;  outof  order;  hence,  unwell.  [Low.] 
Halliwell. 
SORT,  v.  t.  To  separate,  as  things  having  like  quali- 
ties from  other  things,  and  place  them  in  distinct 
classes  or  divisions;  as,  to  sort  cloths  according  to 
their  colors ;  to  sort  wool  or  thread  according  to  its 
fineness. 

Shell  fish  have  been,  by  some  of 

Rays  \\i,n  li  .In!-  r  In  n-l'iangibility  In 

one  another.  Newton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  confusion. 
[See  supra.] 

3.  To  conjoin  ;  to  put  together  in  distribution. 

perceiving,  by  her  words  ill  sorted, 


Lshei 


holly  I 


4.  To  cull ;  to  choose  from  a  numbei  ;  to  select. 
That  he  may  sort  Iter  out  a  worthy  spouse.  Cliapman. 

SORT,  v.  i.      To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  with  metals  in  the  earth,  and  minerals 
with  minerals.  Woodward. 

2.  To  consort  ;  to  associate. 

The  illib'Talily  of  p.ir-uts  toward  children  makes  thern  base  and 
sort  wilh  any  company.  Bacon. 

3.  To  suit  ;  to  fit. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations.  Bacon. 

4.  To  terminate  ;  to  issue  ;  to  have  success.    [Fr. 


r.]     [Not  in  use.] 
To  fall  out.    J[Not 


Sliak. 
SORT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  sorted. 

2.  Suitable;  befitting.  Bacon. 

SORT'A-l!LY,«oV.     Suitably;  fitly. 
SORT'AL,   a.      Pertaining  to  or   designating  a  sort 

[Not  in  use.]  Locke. 

SORT'ANCE,  7i.     Suitableness  ;  agreement.     [Not  in 

use.]  Slwk. 

SORT'ED,  7),9.     Separated  and   reduced  to  order  from 


:of  . 


i i'h-  i- 


SOR'TIE,  (sor'te,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  sortir,  to  issue.] 

A  sally  ;  the  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  be- 
sieged place  to  attack  the  besiegers. 
SORT'I-LEGE,  71.     [Fr.,  from   L.   sortilegium;  sors, 
lot^and  lego,  to  select.] 

practice  of  drawing  lots  ;  divination  by 


drawing  lots. 


J.  M.  Mason. 


Daubuz. 

SORT'ING,  ;ipr.  Separating,  as  things  having  like 
qualities  from  other  thing-,  and  reducing  to  order. 

SOR-TI"TION,  (-tish'nn,)  11.     [L.  sortdio.] 

Selection  or  appointment  by  It.  Bp.  Hall. 

SORT'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  sorting;  distribution 
into  classes  or  kinds. 

2.  A  parcel  sorted.     [This  word  is  superseded  by 
Assortment,  which  see.] 

SO'RUS,  71. ;  pi.  Sori.*  [Gr.  trto,io<,  a  heap.]  In  bota- 
711/,  a  name  given  to  small  clusters  of  minute  cap- 
sules on  th<'  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 

SO'RY,  71.     The  ancient  name  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

SOSS,  v.  i.     [G.  sausen.     See  Souse.]  [  Ure. 

To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair  or  seat ;  to  sit  lazily. 
[Not  in  use.]  Swift. 

SOSS,  ?i.  A  lazy  fellow.  [Not  in  use  ;  but  some  of 
the  common  people  in  New  England  call  a  lazy,  slut- 
tish woman  a  sozzle.] 

SOS-TE-NU'TO,  [It.]  In  music,  sustaining  the 
sounds  to  the  utmost  of  the  nominal  value  of  the 

SOT,  71.  [Fr.  sot;  Arm.  sodt:  Sp.  zote,  iota}  Port 
zote;D.zot.  The  sense  is  stupid  ;  Ch.  •»».  Class 
Sd,  No.  61.] 

1.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  dull  fellow  ;a 
dolt.  Shak.     South 

2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking;  an 
habitual  drunkard. 

What  can  ennoble  sols  7  Pope. 

SOT,  71.  r.    To  stupefy  ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  besot. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave,  bold  fellow  tetud.  Dryim. 

ed.]    .[See  Besot.] 


[Not  , 


TONE,  BIILL,  IGNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS C  as  K ;  G  as  J ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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sou 

SOT,  nit     To  tipple  to  stupidity.     [Little  used.] 
SO-TE-RI-OL'O-GY,   n.      [Gr.  ooiryptoc,  salubrious, 

and  X'jyos,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  on  health,  or  the  science  of  promoting 

and  preserving  health. 
SOTII'lC  YEAR,  ;i.     The  Egyptian  year  of  365  days, 

C  hours,  so  called  from  Sotliis,  tlie  dog-star. 
SOT'TISII,   a.      Dull;    stupid;    senseless;    doltish; 

very  foolish. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  [  Swift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 

SOT'TISH-LY,  adv.  Stupidly;  senselessly;  without 
reason.  Beutley. 

SOT'TISH-NESS,  n.  Dullness  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son ;  stupidity. 

Few  consider  into  what  degree  of  sottishness  and  confirmed  ig- 

2.  Stupidity  from  intoxication.  South. 

SOT'TO  K0'C£,(-v6'chfi,)[It.]     In  music,  with  a  re- 

strained  voice  or  moderate  tone'. 
SOU,  (sob,)  n. ;  pi.  Sous.     [Fr.  sou,  sol] 

A  French  money  of  account,  and  a  copper  coin,  in 
value  the  23th  part  of  a  livre,  or  of  a  franc. 
SOU'BAH.     See  Subah. 
SOU-CHONG', 
SOnOllONG', 
SOUGH,   (stiff,)  v.   i.     [Teut.   sorfcn.]     To  whistle; 

applied  to  the  wind.  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SOUGH,  (suf,)  n.     A  small  drain';  an  adit. 

Buchanan. 
2.   (pron.  sow.)    A  hollow  murmur  or  roaring ;  a 
buzzing;  as,  a  sough  in  the  ears. 

Ben  Jonson.     Haiti irrll. 
SOUGH,  (suf,)  n.    [Scotch.]    To  whistle,  as  the  wind. 
SOUGHT,  (sawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Seek. 

I  am  found  of  them  who  sou'ht  me  not.  — Is.  lxv. 

SOUL,  (sole,)  n.  [Sax.  same!,  sawl,  or  saul ;  G.  seele  ; 
D.  ziel ;  Dan.  sicl;  Sw.  sicil.] 

1.  The  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  substance 
in  man,  which  distinguishes  him  from  brutes  ;  that 
part  of  man  which  enables  him  to  think  and  reason, 
and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment. The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  system. 

an  object  of  supreme  atfeclion.  J.  Edwards. 

2.  The  understanding  ;  the  intellectual  principle. 
The  eyes  of  our  souls  then  only  begin  to  see,  when  our  bodily 


it.    A  kind  of  black  tea. 


i  sun,  'A'  Iliij  ine.u  world  \ 


I.  Milton. 

charity,  the 

Emotion  is  the  soul  of  eloquence.  E.  Porter. 

5.  Life;  nnimaiing  principle  or  part;  as,  an  able 
commander  is  the  soul  of  an  army. 
C.  Internal  power. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Shai. 

7.  A  human  being ;  a  person.  There  was  not  a 
soul  present.  In  Paris  there  are  more  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  souls.  London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  the  suburbs,  are  said  to  contain 
twelve  hundred  thousand  souls. 

8.  Animal  life. 

To  deliver   their  soul  from  death,  and   to  keep  them  alive  in 

9.  Active  power. 

And  heaven  would  fly  brfore  the  driving  soul.        Dryden. 

10.  Spirit ;  courage  ;  fire  ;  grandeur  of  mind. 

But  not  a  soul  10  give  our  ai  nis  success.  Young'. 

11.  Generosity ;  nobleness  of  mind  ;  a  colloquial 
use. 

12.  An  intelligent  being. 

Every  soul  in  lietven  sli  dl  bend  tile  knee.  Milton. 

13.  Heart ;  affection. 

The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  souZ  of  David.  —  1  Sam. 

14.  In  Scripture,  appetite  ;  as,  the  full  soul ;  the 
hungry  soul.     Prov.  xxvii.     Job  xxxiii. 

15.  A  familiar  compellation  of  a  person,  but  often 
expressing  some  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  as,  alas  ! 
poor  soul;  he  was  a  good  soul. 

SOUL,  v.  t.    To  endue  with  a  soul.     [JVoS  used] 

Chaucer. 

leWL,  i  "■  '•     TSax-  *"■&  svfel'  broth>  Pottage0 
To  afford  suitable  sustenance.     [Not  in  vsc.] 

Warner. 
SOUL'-BELL,  n.    The  passing  bell.  Hall. 

SOUL'-BE-TRAY'ING,  a.      Tending   to   betray  the 

SOUL'-CiLM'ING,  (-karri 'ing,)  a.  Tranquilizing  the 
soul.  Lee. 

SOUL'-DE-STROY'ING,  a.  rernicious  to  the  soul. 
Procrastination  of  repentance   and  faith  is  a  soub- 

itr-troilinrr  evil. 

SOUL'-DIS-KAS'JED,  a.    Diseased  in  soul  or  rr 
[JVo£  used.]  Spens. 


SOU 

SOUL'-DIS-SOLV'ING,  a.  Melting  or  tending  to 
soften  the  soul.  Beattie. 

SoUL'iCD,  a.  Instinct  with  soul  or  feeling  ;  as,  Gre- 
an  chiefs  largely  souled.  Dryden. 

SOUL'-EN-TRiLNC'ING,  a.     Enrapturing  the  soul. 
Coleridge. 

SOUL'-FELT.  a.     Deeply  felt. 

SoUL'-HAUD'£N-£D,  a.     Having  an  obdurate  heart. 
Coleridge. 

SOUL'LESS,  a.  Without  a  soul,  or  without  greatness 
or  nobleness  of  mind  ;  mean  ;  spiritless. 

Slave,  soulless  villain.  '   Shale. 

SOUL'-SeOT,  j  n.     [soul  and  scot.]     A  funeral  duty, 

SoUL'-SHOT,  j  or  money  paid  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, ill  former  times,  for  a  requiem  for  the  soul. 

Jlyliffe. 

SOUL'-SEARCH-ING,  (sole'serch-ing,)  a.  Searching 
the  soul  or  heart. 

SOUL'-SELL-ING,  a.  [soul  and  sell.]  Selling  per- 
sons ;  dealing  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  human  be- 
ings. J.  Barlow. 

SOUL'-SICK,  a.  [soul  and  sick.]  Diseased  in  mind 
or  soul;  morally  diseased.  Hall. 

SoUL'-STIR-RING,  a.    Exciting  the  soul.  E.  Everett. 

SOUL'-SUB-Du'ING,  a.     Subduing  the  soul. 

SOUND,  a.  [Sax.  sund ;  D.  gezondj  G.  gesund;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  sund;  Basque,  smdna  ;  L.  sanus  ;  Fr.  sain ; 
Sp.  and  It.  sano  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  |Dn.  Class  Sn,  No. 
18,  24  35.  It  is  from  driving  or  straining,  stretch- 
ing.] 

1.  Entire  ;  unbroken  ;  not  shaky,  split,  or  defect- 
ive ;  as,  sound  timber. 

2.  Undecayed  ;  whole;  perfect,  or  not  defective; 
as,  sound  fruit ;  a  sound  apple  or  melon. 

3.  Unbroken  ;  not  bruised  or  defective  ;  not  lacer- 
ated or  decayed  ;  as,  a  sound  limb. 

4.  Not  carious  ;  not  decaying  ;  as,  a  sound  tooth. 

5.  Not  broken  or  decayed  ;  not  defective  ;  as,  a 
sound  ship. 

6.  Whole ;  entire ;  unhurt ;  unmutilated  ;  as,  a 
sound  body. 

7.  Healthy;  not  diseased  ;  not  being  in  a  morbid 
state  ;  having  all  the  organs  complete  and  in  perfect 
action  ;  as,  a  sound  body  ,  sound  health  ;  a  sound  con- 
stitution ;  a  sound  man  ;  a  sound  horse. 

8.  Founded  in  truth;  firm;  strong;  valid;  solid; 
that  can  not  be  overthrown  or  refuted  ;  as,  sound 
reasoning  ;  a  sound  argument ;  a  sound  objection  ; 
50111117  doctrine;  sound  principles. 

9.  Right ;  correct ;  well  founded  ;  free  from  error; 
orthodox.    2  Tim.  i. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

10.  Heavy  ;  laid  on  with  force ;  as,  sound  strokes  ; 
a  sound  beating. 

11.  Founded  in  right  and  law  ;  legal  ;  valid  ;  not 
defective  ;  that  can  not  be  overthrown ;  as,  a  sound 
title  to  land  ;  sound  justice. 

12.  Fast;  profound;  unbroken;  undisturbed;  as, 
sound  sleep. 

13.  Perfect,  as  intellect ;  not  broken  or  defective  ; 
not  enfeebled  by  age  or  accident ;  not  wild  or  wan- 
dering ;  not  deranged  ;  as,  a  sound  mind  ;  a  sound 
understanding  or  reason. 

Sound  currrr.cn ;  in  commerce,  a  currency  whose  ac- 
tual value  is  the  same  as  its  nominal  value  ;  and,  if 
in  bank  notes  or  other  substitute  for  silver  and  gold, 
a  currency  which  is  so  sustained  by  funds  that  it  is 
at  any  time  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
course  of  equal  value. 
SOUND,  ado.    Soundly  ;  heartily. 

So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake.  Spenser. 
SOUND,  n.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 
SOUND,n.  [Sax.  sums',  a  narrow  sea  or  strait,  a  swim- 
ming ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  sund ;  Pers.  \jj£  shana,  a  swim- 
ming, L.  natatio.  Qu.  can  this  name  be  given  to  a 
narrow  sea,  because  wild  beasts  were  accustomed  to 
pass  it  by  swimming,  like  Bosporus;  or  is  the  word 
from  the  root  of  sound,  whole,  denoting  a  stretch,  or 
narrowness,  from  stretching,  like  straight;  or  from 
its  sounding?] 

A  narrow  passage  of  water,  or  a  strait  between  the 
main  land  and  an  isle  ;  or  a  strait  connecting  two 
seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean  ;  as, 
the  somid  which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  ocean, 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  the  sound  that  sep- 
arates Long  Island  from  the  main  land  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut. 
SOUND,  n.  [Fr.  sonde ;  Sp.  sonda.  See  the  following 
verb.] 

An  instrument  which  surgeons  introduce  into  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  is  a  stone 
in  that  viscus  or  not.  Cooper.     Sharp. 

SOUND,  ti.  t.  [Sp.  KPtiw  or  sondear  ;  Fr.  sondcr. 
This  word  is  probata  7  *v>»»->».ted  with  the  L.  sonus, 
Eng.  sound,  the  primvwy  sense  of  which  is,  to  stretch, 
or  reach.] 

1.  To  try,  as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of 
the  ground,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead  attached 
to  a  line  on  which  are  marked  the  number  of  fath- 
oms, to  ascertain   the  depth  of  water.     The  lower 
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end  of  the  lead  is  covered  with  tallow,  by  means  of 
which  some  portion  of  the  earth,  rand,  grave.,  shells, 
&c,  of  the  bottom,  adhere  to  it,  and  are  drawn  up. 
By  these  means,  and  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom,  which  are  carefully  marked  on 
good  charts,  seamen  may  know  how  far  a  ship  is 
from  land  in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  and  in 
many  cases  when  the  land  is  too  remote  to  be  visi- 
ble. 

2.  To  introduce  a  sound  into  the  bladder  of  a  pa- 
.tient,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone  is  there 

or  not. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  sounded.  Cooper. 

3.  To  try ;  to  examine ;  to  discover,  or  endeavor 
to  discover,  that  which  lies  concealed  in  another's 
breast ;  to  search  out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or 
desires. 


Dryden. 
Addison. 


SOUND,  v.  i.  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in  searching 
the  depth  of  water. 

The  shipmen  sounded,  and  found    it   twenty  fathoms.  —  Acts 

SOUND,  n.     The  cuttle-fish.  Jlinsworth. 

SOUND,  n.  [Sax.  son  ;  W.  sum  ;  Ir.  soin :  Fr.  son ;  It. 
suono;  Sp.  son  ;  L.  sonus,  from  sono,  to  sound,  sing, 
rattle,  beat,  &c.  This  may  be  a  dialectical  variation 
of  L.  tonus,  tono,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  Gr.  rti- 
vto,  to  stretch,  or  strain,  L.  teneo.] 

1.  Noise  ;  report ;  the  object  of  hearing  ;  that  which 
strikes  the  ear  ;  or,  more  philosophically,  an  impres- 
sion, or  the  effect  of  an  impression,  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  by  an  impulse  or  vibration  of  the  air 
caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  by  other  means  ; 
as,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  or  drum  ;  "the  sound  of  the 
human  voice;  a  horrid  sound;  a  charming  sound;  a 
sharp  sound  ;  a  high  sound. 

2.  A  vibration  of  air  caused  by  a  collision  of  bod- 
ies, or  other  means,  sufficient  to  affect  the  auditory 
nerves  when  perfect.  Some  persons  are  so  entirely 
deaf  that  they  can  not  hear  the  loudest  sounds.  Aud- 
ible sounds  are  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the  organs 
of  hearing.  Sounds,  not  audible  to  men,  may  be 
audible  to  animals  of  more  sensible  organs. 

3.  Noise  without  signification  ;  empty  noise  ;  noise 


and  nothii 


;  else. 


SOUND,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  utter  a  voice  ;  to 
make  an  impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  with  a  particular  effect.  We  say, an 
instrument  sounds  well  or  ill ;  it  sounds  shrill  ;  the 
voice  sounds  harsh. 

And  first  taught  speaking  trumpets  how  to  sound.       Dryden. 

2.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of  sound.  This 
relation  sounds  rather  like  a  fiction  than  a  truth. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound  ;  to  be  spread  or  pub- 
lished. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.  —  1  Thess.  1. 
To  sound  in  damages,  in  loir,  is  when  there  is 
specific  value  of  property  in  demand  to  serve  as  a  rule 
of  damages,  as  in  actions  of  tort  or  trespass,  as  distin- 
guished from  actions  of  debt,  &c.  Ellsworth. 
SOUND,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  as,  to  sound 
a  trumpet  or  a  horn. 

2.  To  utter  audibly  ;  as,  to  sound  a  note  with 
voice. 

3.  To  play  on  ;  as,  to  sound  an  instrument. 

4.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  give  a  signal 
for,  by  a  certain  sound  ;  as,  to  sound  a  retreat. 

5.  To  celebrate  or  honor  by  sounds ;  to  cause  t( 
reported  ;  as,  to  sound  one's  praise. 

6.  To  spread  by  sound  or  report ;  to  publish  or  pro- 
claim ;  as,  to  sound  the  praises  or  fame  of  a  great 
man,  or  a  great  exploit.  We  sometimes  say,  to  sotmd 
abroad. 

SOUND'-BOARD,  \n.     A  thin  board  which  prop- 

SOUND'ING-BCARD,  j  agates  the  sound  in  an  or- 
gan, violin,  or  other  musical  instrument. 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes.        Milton. 

2.  A  board,  or  structure  with  a  flat  surface,  sus- 
pended over  a  pulpit,  to  prevent  the  sound  of  the 
preacher's  voice  from  ascending,  and  thus  propaga- 
ting it  farther  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
SOUND'ED,  pp.    Caused  to  make  a  noise;   uttered 
audibly. 
2.  Explored  ;  examined. 
SOUND'-HEAD-ED,  a.     Having  sound  principles. 
SOUND'-HEaRT-ED,  (-hart-ed,)  a.    Having  a  sound 


liealt  ■ 


SOUND'ING,  ppr.    Causing  to  sound  ;  uttering  audi- 
bly. 

2.  Trying  the  depth  of  water  by  the  plummet;  ex- 
amining the  intention  or  will. 

3.  a.    Sonorous;  making  a  noise. 

4.  Having  a  magnificent  sound;  as,  words  more 
sounding  or  significant.  Dryden. 

SOUND'ING,  K.     The  act  of  uttering  noise  ;  the  act 

ol'endeavoriiie:  to  discover  the  opinion  or  desires;  the 

act  of  throwing  the  lead. 

2.  In  surgery,  the   operation   of  introducing   the 
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sound  into  the  bladder;  called  Searching  for  the 
stone.  Cooper. 

SOIWl'lNG-BCARD.     See  Sound-Board. 

SOUND'INU-PoST,  n.  A  small  post  in  a  violin  and 
violoncello,  set  under  the  bridge  for  a  support,  for 
propagating  the  sounds  to  the  baric  of  the  instru- 

80UND'ING-ROD,  n.  A  rod  or  piece  of  iron  used  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  water  in  a  ship's  hold.  It  is 
let  down  in  a  groove  by  a  pump.  Mar.  Diet. 

SOUND'INGS,  h.  pi.  Any  place  or  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  a  deep  sounding-line  will  reach  the  bottom'; 
also,  the  kind  of  ground  or  bottom  where  the  lead 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ground  brought  up  by  the 
sounding-lead,  and  the  depth  of  water.  Tofen. 

SOUND'LESS,  a.     That  call  not  be  fathomed  ;  having 


und,  entire.]    Healthily 


SOUND'LY,  adv.    [from 
heartily. 

2.  Severely  ;  lustily  ;  with  heavy  blows  ;  smartly  ; 
as,  to  beat  one  soundly. 

3.  Truly  ;  without  fallacy  or  error;  as,  to  judge  or 

4.  Firmly;  as,  a  doctrine  soundly  settled.  Bacon. 

5.  Fast ;  closely  ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily  awakened  ; 
as,  to  sleep  soundly.  Locke. 

SOUND'NESS,  n.  Wholeness;  entireness ;  an  un- 
broken, unimpaired,  or  undecayed  state  ;  as,  the 
soundness  of  timber,  of  fruit,  of  the  teeth,  of  a 
limb,  &c.     [See  Sound.] 

2.  An  unimpaired  state  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body  ;  a  state  in  which  the  organs  are  entire,  and 
regularly  perform  their  functions.  We  say,  the 
soundness  of  the  body,  the  soundness  of  tiie  constitu- 
tion ;  the  soundness  of  health. 

3.  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  solidity  ;  truth  ;  as,  sound- 
raws  of  reasoning  or  argument,  of  doctrine  or  princi- 
ples. 

4.  Truth  ;  rectitude  ;  firmness  ;  freedom  from  error 
or  fallacy  ;  orthodoxy  ;  as,  soundness  of  faith. 

SOUP,  (soop,)  n.     [Fr.  soupc  ;  It.  inppa,  sop  ;  Sp.  sopa, 
sop,  or  soup;  G.  suppe;  D.  socp ;   Ice.  saup.      [See 
Sup  and  Sop.] 
Strong  broth ;  a  decoction  of  flesh  for  food,  highly 

SOUP,  (soop,)  v.  t.  To  sup  ;  to  breathe  out.  [JVoi  in 
use.]  tVtclif. 

SOUP,  (soop,)  v.  t.  To  sweep.  [JYot  in  use.]  [See 
Sweep  and  Swoop.]  Hall. 

SOUR,  a.  [Sax.  sur,  surig ;  G.  sauer;  D.  zuur ;  Sw. 
sur  ;  Dan.  suur  ;  W.  sur  ;  Arm.  sur  ;  Fr.  sur,  sure  ; 
Heb.  TiD,  to  depart,  to  decline,  to  turn,  as  liquors,  to 
become  sour.    See  Class  Sr,  No.  16,  and  No.  11,] 

1.  Acid;  having  a  pungent  taste;  sharp  to  the 
taste  ;  tart ;  as,  vinegar  is  sour ;  sour  cider ;  sour 
beer. 

2.  Acid  and  austere,  or  astringent ;  as,  sun-ripe 
fruits  are  often  sour. 

3.  Harsh  of  temper  ;  crabbed  ;  peevish  ;  austere ; 
morose  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  sour  temper. 

4.  Afflictive  ;  as,  sour  adversities.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sltak. 
or    peevishness.      He 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  sour  countenance. 
Swift. 

6.  Harsh  to  the  feelings  ;  cold  and  damp  ;  as,  sour 
weather. 

7*  Rancid  ;  musty. 
8.  Turned,  as  milk  ;  coagulated. 
SOUR,  n.     A  sour  or  acid  substance.  Spenser. 

SOUR,  v.  t.  To  make  acid  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  sharp 
taste. 

Mo  the  sun'i  heat,  with  ilillW  nt  powers, 

Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  gras3  sour  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  harsh  in  temper  ;  to  make  cross,  crab- 
bed, peevish,  or  discontented.  Misfortunes  often 
sour  the  temper. 

Pride  had  not  soured,  nor  wrath  debased  my  heart.       Uarte. 

4.  To  make  uneasy  or  less  agreeable. 

Hail,  great  king  I 
To  sour  your  Imppnu.^  1  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Sfiak. 

5.  In  rural  economy,  to  macerate,  as  lime,  and  ren- 
der fit  for  plaster  or  mortar.  Encyc. 

SOUR,  v.  i.    To  become  acid  ;  to  acquire  the  quality 

of  tartness  or  pungency  to  the  taste.     Cider  sours 

rapidly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     When  food  sours  in 

the  stomach,  it  is  evidence  of  imperfect  digestion. 

2.  To  become  peevish  or  crabbed. 


SOURCE,  ?i.f  [Fr.  source  :  Arm.  sonrcenn  ;  either  from 
sourdre  or  sortir,  or  the  L.  surgo.  The  Italian  sor- 
gente  is  from  surgo.] 

1.  Properly,  the  spring  or  fountain  from  which  a 
stream  of  water  proceeds,  or  any  collection  of  water 
within  the  earth  or  upon  its  surface,  in  which  a 
stream  originates.     This  is  called  also  the  head,  of 
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the  stream.  We  call  the  water  of  a  spring,  where  it 
issues  from  the  earth,  the  source  of  the  stream  or 
rivulet  proceeding  from  it.  We  say  also,  that 
springs  have  their  sources  in  subterranean  ponds, 
lakes,  or  collections  of  water.  We  say  also,  that  a 
large  river  has  its  source  in  a  hike.  For  example,  the 
St.  Lawrence  has  its  source  in  the  great  lakes  of 
America. 

2.  First  cause  ;  original  ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
any  thing.  Thus  ambition,  the  love  of  power,  and 
of  fame,  have  been  the  sources  of  half  the  calami- 
ties of  nations.  Intemperance  is  the  source  of  innu- 
merable evils  to  individuals. 

3.  The  first  producer ;  he  or  that  which  originates  ; 
as  Greece,  the  source  of  arts.  Waller. 

SOUR'-CROUT,  )  n.     [G.  saucr-kraut,  i.  e.,  sour-cab- 
SOUR'-KROUT,  \     bage.] 

Cabbage  cut  line,  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  suffered 

to  ferment  till  it  becomes  sour. 
SOUR'DET,  n.     [Fr.  sourdine,  from  sourd,  deaf.] 

The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 
SOUR'-DOCK,  «.     Sorrel,  so  called. 
SOUR'A'I),  pp.     Made  sour;  made  peevish. 
SOUR'-GOURD,  7i.     An  evergreen   tree  of  the  genus 

Adansonia,  which  yields  a  fruit  re  cinbling  a  gourd. 

[See  Adansonia.] 
SOUR'ING,  ppr.    Making  acid  ;  becoming  sour;  mak- 

SOUR'ING,  n.    That  which  makes  acid. 
SOUR'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  sour;  moderately  acid  ;  as, 

sourish  fruit ;  a  sourish  taste. 
SOUR'LY,  ado.     With  acidity. 

2.  With  peevishness  ;  with  acrimony. 

The  stern  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smiled.  Dryden. 

3.  Discontentedly.  Brown. 
SOUR'NESS,  n.     Acidity ;   sharpness  to  the  taste  ; 

tartness;  as,  the  sourness  of  vinegar  or  of  fruit. 


2.  Asperity  ;  harshness  of  temper. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle  witli  our 
seriousness  of  mind.  Nelson. 

SOUR'-SOP,  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  Anona  muri'-atn,  which  hears  a  large  suc- 
culent fruit.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  custard  apple. 
Loudon.     P.  Cyc. 

SOUS,  (soo,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Sou  or  Sol.     [See  Sou.] 

SOUSE,  ii.     [Ir.  sousgrach,  watery.] 

1.  Pickle  made  with  salt. 

2.  Something  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle. 

3.  The  ears,  feet,  &c,  of  swine  pickled. 
SOUSE,  o.  t.     To  steep  in  pickle. 

But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart.  Pope. 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 

They  soused  me  into  the  Thames,  with  as  little  remorse  as  they 
drown  blind  puppies.  Shak. 

SOUSE,  v.  i.     [Ger.  sausen,  to  rush.] 

To  fall  suddenly  on;  to  rush  with  speed;  as  a 
hawk  on  its  prey. 

SOUSE,  v.  t.    To  strike  with  sudden  violence.     Sltak. 
SOUSE,  adv.    With  sudden  violence.     [  77tis  word  is 

low  and  vulgar.] 
SOUS',';n,  (soust,)  pp.    Steeped  in  pickle. 

2.  Plunged  into  water. 
SOUT'ER,  (soot'er,)  n.     [Sax.  sutere ;  L.  sutor.] 

A  shoemaker  ;  a  cobbler.     [JVut  in  use.]      Chaucer, 
SOUT'ER-LY,  ado.     Like  a  cobbler.     [JYot  in  use.] 
SOUT'ER-RAIN,  n.     [Fr. ;  that  is,  sub-terrain,  under 
ground.] 

A  grotto  or  cavern  under  ground.     [JVol  English.] 
Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH,  n.     [Sax.  suth;  G.  sud;  D.  mid;  Dan.  sud  ; 
Sw.  sodcr  ;  Fr.  sud ;  Arm.  su.] 

1.  The  north  and  south  are  opposite  points  in  the 
horizon  ;  each  ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a 
great  circle,  distant  from  the  east  and  west.  A  man 
standing  with  his  face  toward  the  east  or  rising  sun, 
has  the  south  on  his  right  hand.  The  meridian  of 
every  place  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
north  and  south  points.  Strictly,  south  is  the  hori- 
zontal point  in  the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  person  standing  with  his  face  toward  the 
east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any  point  in  the 
meridian,  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 

2.  In  a  less  exact  sense,  any  point  or  place  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens,  which  is  near  the  meridian 
toward  the  right  hand  as  one  faces  the  east. 

3.  A  southern  region,  country,  or  place  ;  as,  the 
queen  of  the  south,  in  Scripture.  So,  in  Europe,  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  spoken  of  as  living  in 
the  south.  In  the  United  States,  we  speak  of  the 
States  of  the  smith,  and  of  the  north. 

4.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south.  [Not 
used.]  Shuk. 

SOUTH,  a.     In  any  place  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
pertaining  to  or  lying  in  the  meridian  toward  the 
sun  ;  as,  a  south  wind. 
2.  Being  in  a  southern  direction  ;  as,  the  south  sea. 

SOUTH,  udo.    Toward  the  south.    A  ship  sails  south ; 
the  wind  blows  south. 
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SOUTII-euT'TI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Joanna  South 
cott,  a  fanatical  female,  who  made  a  [great  noise  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  _cenlury. 

SOUTH-EAST',  n.  The  point  of  the  compass  equally 
distant  lii. in  Hie  south  and  east.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-EAST',  a.  In  the  direction  of  south-east,  or 
coming  from  the  south-east  ;  as,  a  south-east  wind. 

SOUTH-EAST'ER-LY,  a.     In  the  direction  of  south- 
east or  nearly  so. 
2.  From  the  south-east,  as  wind. 

SOUTH-EAST'ERN,  a.     Toward  the  south-east. 

SOUTH'ER-LY,  (suth'er-ly,)  a.    Lying  at  the  south, 
or  in  a  direction  nearly  south  ;  as,  a  southerly  point. 
2.  Coming  from  the  south  or  a  point  nearly  south  ; 
as,  a  southerly  wind. 

SOUTH'ERN,  (suth'ern,)  a.  [Sax.  suth  and  cm, 
place.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the   south;   meridional;  as,  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south  ;  as,  a  southern  country 
or  climate. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south  ;  as,  a  southern  breeze. 
SOUTH'ERN-ER,  (suth'ern-er,)  n.     An  inhabitant  or 

native  of  the  south  or  S ..uthern  States. 
SOUTH'ERN-LY,     (suth'ern-ly,)  adv.    Toward   the 

south.  Hakewill. 

SOUTH'ERN-MoST,    (suth 'em-most,)  a.      Furthest 

toward  the  south. 
SOUTH'ERN-WOOD,   (suth'ern-wood,)  n.    A  plant 

nearly  allied  to  the  wormwood.  Miller. 

The  southernwood  is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum,  a 

congener  of  the  wormwood. 
SOUTH'ING,  a.    Going  toward  the  south  ;  as,   the 

southing  sun.  Dryden. 

SOUTH'ING,  7i.    Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  southing  of  the   moon,  the  time  at  which 
the  moon  passes  the  meridian.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  Course  or  distance  south  ;  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude made  bv  a  vessel  to  the  southward. 

SOUTH'MoST,  a.     Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Milton. 
SOUTH'RON,  (suth'-,)  7i.     An  inhabitant  of  the  more 

southern  part  of  a  country.  W.  Scott. 

SOUTH'SaY,         )      „„    „ 
SOUTH'SAYlER.  i      See  S°°TH"*- 
SOUTH'VVARD,  (suth'ard,)  adv.    Toward  the  south  ; 

as,  to  go  southward.  Locke. 

SOUTH'VVARD,  (suth'ard,)  n.    The  southern  regions 

or  countries.  Rulcirh. 

SOUTH-WEST',  7i.     [south   and    west.]    The  point 

of  the  compass    equally  distant  from  I  he  south  and 

west.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-WEST',  a.    Lying  in   the   direction  of  the 

south-west ;  as,  a  soutJi-wcst  Country. 
2.  Coming  from  the  south-west ;  as,  a  south-west 


hid. 


n  of  soulh- 
int  near  it ; 


SOUTH-WEST'ER-LY,  a.    In  the 

2.  Coming  from  the  south-west, 

as,  a  south-toesterlti  wind. 

SOUTH-WEST'ERN,  a.  In  (he  direction  of  south- 
west, or  nearly  so  ;  as,  to  sail  a  sruth-iccst.ern  course. 

SOUV'E-NANCE,(soov'e-nance,)».  [Fr.]  Remem- 
brance.    [Not  English,  nor  is  it  used.]  Spenser. 

SOUV'E-NIR,   (soov'e-neer,)  n.      [Fr.]      A    remem- 

SOV'ER-EIGN,  (suv'er-in,)  a.  [We  retain  this  bar- 
barous orthography  from  the  Norman  souvcreign, 
which  doubtless  was  adopted  through  a  mistake  of 
its  origin.  The  true  spelling  would  lie  Soveran,  from 
the  L.  supernus,  superus;  Fr.  souvcrain;  It.  sovrano ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  sobcrano. 

1.  Supreme  in  power;  possessing  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  as,  a  sovereign  prince.  God  is  the  sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

2.  Supreme  ;  superior  to  all  others  ;  chief.  God  is 
the  sovereign  good  id"  all  who  love  and  obey  him. 

3.  Supremely  efficacious  ;  superior  to  all  others; 
predominant  ;  effectual  ;  as,  a  sovereign  remedy. 

4.  Supreme  ;  pertaining  to  the  first  magistrate  of  a 


2.  A  supreme  magistrate  ;  a  king. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  England,  value  20s.  or  £1  ster- 
ling. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-TZE,  (suv'er-in-Ize,)  v.  i  To  exercise 
supreme  authority.      [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-LY,  (suv'er-in-le,)  adv.  Supremely; 
in  the  highest  degree. 

He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.     [LiUls  used.]      Boyle.  . 

SOV'ER-EIGN-TY,  (suv'er-in-te,)  n.  Supreme  pow- 
er ;  supremacy;  the  possession  of  the  highest  power, 
or  of  uncontrollable  power.  Absolute  sovereignty 
belongs  to  God  only. 

SOW,  71.     [Sax.  sus'i:  Sw.  sugga:  D.  zeug :  G.  sou.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  hog  kind  or  of  swine. 

2.  An  oblong  piece  of  lead.  Jlinsworth. 

3.  An  insect ;  a  milleped.  Ainsworth. 
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SOW-BREAD,  (-bred,),  n.  A  tuberous-rooted  plant 
of  the  genus  Cyclamen,  on  which  wild  swine  in 
Italy  feed.  Loudon. 

SOW-BUG,  71.  An  isopodous  crustaceous  animal ;  a 
milleped. 

SOW-THI3-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sonchus,  said  to  be  eaten  by  swine  and  some  other 
animals.     The  downy  sow-thistle  is  of  the  genus  An- 

SOW,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Sowed  ;  pp.  Sowed  or  Sown.  [Sax. 
sawan  ;  G.  sden  ;  D.  twajen ;  Sw.  sa  ;  Dan.  saaer  ; 
Russ.  siyu ;  perhaps  L.  sevi.  This  word  is  probably 
contracted.] 

1.  To  scatter  on  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  growth 
and  the  production  of  a  crop  ;  as,  to  soio  good  seed  ; 
to  sow  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  rye  to  the  acre  ;  to  sow 
oats,  clover,  or  barley  ;  to  sow  seed  in  drills,  or  to 
sow  it  broad-cast.  Oats  and  flax  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth ;  as,  to  sow 
ground  or  land  ;  to  sow  ten  or  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
year. 

3.  To  spread,  or  to  originate  ;  to  propagate ;  as,  to 
sow  discord. 

Born  lo  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 

And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers  Addison. 

4.  To  supply  or  stock  with  seed. 
The  intellei 

5.  To  scatter  over  ;  to  besprinkle. 

He  sowed  with  stars  the  heaven.  Mrfton. 

Morn  now  sowed  the  earth  u'uii  orient  pearl.  Milton. 

SOW,  v.  i.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop.  In  New  England,  farmers  begin 
to  sow  in  April. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  —  Ps.  cxxvi. 
SOW,  for  Sew,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Sew.] 
SOWANS,  )  re.    pi.      [Scottish.]      A    nutritious    arti- 
SOWENS,  j      cle  of  food  made   from  the   husk   of 
the  oat,  by  a  process  not  unlike  that  by  which  com- 
mon starch  is  made.    In  England  it  is  called  Flum- 

SOWCE,  for  Souse.     [See  Souse.] 

SoW£D,pp.     Scattered  on  ground,  as  seed  j  sprinkled 

with  seed,  as  ground.    We  say,  seed   is  sowed;  or 

land  is  sowed. 
SOWER,  n.     He  that  scatters  seed  for  propagation. 

Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  as,  a  sower  of 
words.  Hakewill. 

3.  A  breeder  ;  a  promoter  ;  as,  a  sower  of  suits. 

Bacon. 

SOWING,  ppr.  Scattering,  as  seed  ;  sprinkling  with 
seed,  as  ground  ;  shirking  with  seed. 

SOWING,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  seed  for  propaga- 
tion. 

SOW'INS,  n.  pi.     See  Sowans. 

SOWI,,  v.  t.     To  pull  by  the  ears,  Shalt. 

[Not  used  in  America.] 

SOWN,  pp.  Scattered,  as  seed  ;  sprinkledwith  seed, 
as  ground. 

SOY,  n.  A  kind  of  sauce  for  fish,  brought  chiefly 
from  Japan,  prepared  principally  ('mm  the  seeds  of  a 
leguminose  plant  called  SojA,or  rather  Soya,  which 
is  the  Soja  hispida.  Tally. 

SOZ'ZLE,  re.  [See  Soss.]  A  sluttish  woman,  or  one 
that  spills  water  and  other  liquids  carelessly. 

New  Enghntd. 

SPA,  7i.  A  general  name  for  a  spring  of  mineral  water, 
from  a  place  of  this  name  in  Germany. 

SPA  AD,  (spid,)  n.  A  kind  of  mineral ;  spar.  [Sp. 
espato.]     [Obs.]  Woodward. 

SPACE,  n.  [Fr.  espace  ;  Sp.-  espacio  ;  It.  spaiio  ;  L. 
spatium,  space  ;  spatior,  to  wander.  This  word  is 
probably  formed  on  the  root  of  pateo.     Class  lid.] 

1.  Room ;  extension.  Space,  in  the  abstract,  is 
mere  extension. 

Pure  space  is  r  ipiblo  n-  illici  uf  )  si^'iire  n»r  motion.     Locke. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  extension.  In  relation  to 
bodies,  space  is  the  interval  between  any  two  or 
more  objects  ;  as,  the  space  between  two  stars  or  two 
hills.  The  quantity  of  space  or  extent  between 
bodies,  const'dutcs  their  distance  from  each  other. 

3.  The  distance  or  interval  between  lines  ;  as  in 
books.  The  spaces  in  music  are  named  as  well  as 
the  lines. 

4.  auantity  of  time ;  also,  the  interval  between 
two  points  of  time. 

Nine  times  the  */u(r  Hint  nv.ism-.'s  (lav  and  niirht.        Milton. 

Uoil  iimv  <IH  a  iiis  ju.lqiii.'iiin  lur  a  dme,  and  give  a  people  a 

longer  space  for  repentance.  IVlolson. 

5.  A  short  time;  awhile. 

To  stay  your  ili-mlly  sen!!'  a  space.  Spenser. 

[  This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
SPACE,  i>.  i.     To  rove.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SPaCE,   v.   t.     Among  printers,  to  make  spaces  or 

wider  intervals  between  lines. 
SPACED,  (spast,)  pp.    Divided  into  wider  intervals 

between  lines. 
SPACE'FJJL,  a.     Wide  ;  extensive.     [Not  used.] 

Sandys. 


SPACING,   ppr     Making  wider   intervals    between 

SPA'CIOOS,  a.     [Fr.  spacieuz;  Sp.  spatioso ;  It.  spa- 

1.  Wide  ;  roomy  ;  having  large  or  ample  room  ; 
not  narrow  ;  as,  a  spacious  church;  a  spacious  hall 
or  drawing-room. 

2    Extensive;    vast  in    extent;    as,  the   spacious 
earth  ;  the  spacious  ocean. 
SPA'C!OUS-LY,  adv.     Widelv  ;  extensively. 
SPA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.     Wideness  ;    largeness  of  ex 
tent;  roominess;  as,  the  spaciousness  of  the  rooms 
in  a  building. 


SPAD'DLE,  n.     [dim.  of  spade.]     A  little  spade. 

Mortimer. 

SPADE,  7i.  [Sax.  spad,  spada  ;  G.  spaten  ;  D.  spaade  ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  spade  ;  probably  from  breadth,  exten- 
sion, coinciding  with  L.  spatula,  from  the  root  of 
pateo.] 

1.  An  instrument  fur  dieting  or  cuttingthe  ground, 
consisting  of  a  broad  and  nearly  rectangular  blade 
of  iron  with  a  handle. 

2.  A  suit  of  cards. 

3.  A  deer  three  years  old  ;  written  also  Spaid. 

4.  A  gelded  beast.     [L.  spado.] 

SPADE,  n.  t.  To  dig  with  a  spade  ;  or  to  pare  off  the 
sward  of  land  with  a  spade. 

SPADE'-BoNE,  re.  [spade  and  bone.]  The  shoulder- 
blade.     [/  believe  little  used.] 

SPADE'FpL,  n.  [spade  and  full]  As  much  as  a 
spade  will  hold. 

SPA-DI"CEOUS,(spa-dish'us,)a.  [1..  spadiccus,  from 
spadix,  a  light  red  color.] 

1.  Of  a  light  red  color,  usually  denominated  Bat. 

Brown. 

2.  In  botany,  a  spadieeous  flower,  is  a  sort  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  having  a  receptacle  common  to  many 
florets,  within  a  spatha,  as  in  palms,  dracontium, 
arum,  &c.  Martyn. 

SPA-DILLE',  (spa-dil',)  n.  [Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades 
at  omber. 


and  some  othei  plants,  proceeding  from  a  spatha. 
Martyn. 

SPA'DO,  7i.    [L.]    A  gelding.  Brown. 

SPA-DROON',  re.  A  cut  and  thrust  sword,  lighter 
than  a  broadsword.  Smart. 

SPA-GYR'IC,  a.     [L.  spagyricus.] 
Chemical.     [Nut  in  use..] 

SPA-GYR'I€,  re.     A  chemist.     [Not  in  use.]      Hall. 

SPAG'YR-IST,  7i.    A  chemist.    [Mot  in  use.]    Boyle. 

SPA'HEE,  |7i.      [Turk,  sipahi;  Pers.  sipahee.     See 

SPA'HI,       j       Seapoy.] 

One  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  spahis  were  dis- 
banded with  the  janizaries. 

SPAKE, pret.  of  Speak  ;  nearly  obsolete  We  now  use 
Spoke. 

SPALL,  (spawl,)  71.     [Fr.  cpaule  ;  It.  spalla.] 

1.  The  shoulder.     [Not  English.]  Fairfax. 

2.  A  chip.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPALT,  )  n.     A  whitish,  scaly  mineral,  used  to  pro- 

SPELT,  ,      mote  the  fusion  of  metals.    Bailey.   Ash. 

SPALT,  a.  [Dan.  spalt,  a  split ;  G.  spalten,  to  split.] 
"Brittle ;  liable  to  break  or  split.  Halliwell. 

SPAN,  n.  [Sax.  span;  D.  span;  G.  spanne ;  Dan. 
spand,  a  span  in  measure  ;  Sw.  span,  a  span  in  meas- 
ure, and  a  set  of  coach  horses,  G.  gespann ;  verbs, 
Sax.  spannan,  to  span,  to  unite  ;  gespanian,  to  join  ; 
D.  and  G.  spannt  n  ;  Dan.  spander,  to  strain,  stretch, 
bend,  yoke.  This  word  is  formed  on  the  root  of 
bend,  L.  pando.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain, 
stretch,  extend,  hence  to  join  a  team,  Dan.  forspand, 
D.  gespan.] 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  when  extended;  nine  inches; 
the  eighth  of  a  fathom.  Holder. 

2.  A  short  space  of  time. 

Life  's  but  a  span;  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.  Farquhar. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  spread  or  extent  of  an  arch 
between  its  abutments. 

4.  A  span  of  horses,  consists  of  two,  usually  of 
about  the  same  color,  and  otherwise  nearly  aiike, 
which  are  usually  harnessed  side  by  side.  The  word 
signifies  properly  the  same  as  Yoke,  when  applied  to 
horned  cattle,  from  buckling  or  fastening  together. 
But  in  America,  span  always  implies  resemblance  in 
colnr  at  least ;  it  being  an  object  of  ambition  with 
gentlemen  and  with  teamsters  to  unite  two  horses 
abreast  that  are  alike. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  a  rope  secured  at  both 
ends  to  any  object,  the  purchase  being  hooked  to  the 
bight.  Totten. 

SPAN,  v.  t.  To  measure  bv  the  hand  with  the  fin- 
gers extended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the 
object ;  as,  to  span  a  space  or  distance ;  to  span  a 
cylinder. 

2.  To  measure  or  reach  from  one  side  of  to  the 
other  ;  as,  to  span  the  heavens. 

SPAN,  7).  i.  To  agree  in  color,  or  iu  color  and  size  ; 
as,  the  horses  span  well.  New  England. 


SPA 

SPAN,  pret.  of  Spin.     [Obs.]     We  now  use  Spun. 

SPAN'CEL,  re.  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs.  [Lo- 
cal.] Grose. 

SPAN'CEL,  v.  t.  To  tie  the  legs  of  a  horse  or  cow 
with  a  rope.     [Local.]  Malone. 

SPAN'CEL-ING,  ppr.     Tving  a  cow's  hind  legs. 

SPAN'€OUN-TER,   j  71. '  A  play  at  which  money  is 

SPAN'FAR-THING,  j  thrown  within  a  span  or  cir- 
cuit marked  Swift. 

SPAN'DREL,  71.*  The  irregular  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  rectangle  inclos- 
ing it.  Owilt. 

SPANE,  v.  t.     [D.  speenen.] 
To  wean.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPANG,  71.     [D.  spange,  a  spangle  ;  Gr.  fey/io.] 

A  spangle  or  shining  ornament ;  a  thin  piece  of 
metal  or  other  shining  material.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bacon. 

SPAN"GLE,  (spang'gl,)  n.  [Supra.]  A  small  plate 
or  boss  of  shining  metal  ;   something  brilliant  used 


pieces  of  metal  ;  as  crystals  of 

For  the  rich  simh^Vs  ill  it  aiinni  the  sky.  Waller. 

SPAN"GLE,  (spang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  set  or  sprinkle  with 
spangles ;  to  adorn  with  small,  distinct,  brilliant 
bodies  ;  as,  a  spangled  breastplate.  Donne. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty.  Shale. 

SPAN"GLED,  (span'gld.)  pp.  or  a.    Set  with  spangles. 
SPAN"GLER,  71.     One  that  spangles.  Kcates. 

SPAN"GLING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  spangles. 
SPAN'IEL,  (span'yel,)  71.*  [Fr.  epagneul;  said  to  be 
from  Hispaniola,  now  HaylL] 

*1.  A  dog  used  in  sports  of  the  field,  remarkable 
for  his  sagacity  and  obedience.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mean,  cringing,  fawning  person.  Shah. 

SPAN'IEL,  a.     Like  a  spaniel ;  mean  ;  fawning. 


qmous. 
SPAN'IEL,  v.  t.     To  follow  like  a  spaniel. 
SPAN'IEL-ING,  ppr.     Following  like  a  spaniel. 
SPAN'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  Spain. 
SPAN'ISH,  71.     The  language  of  Spain. 
SPAN'ISH-BROOM,  re.     A  shrub  of  the  genus  spar- 

tium,  thickly  set   with  verdant,  flexible,  rush-Like 

twigs.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-BROWN,  71.     A   species  of  earth  used  in 

paints.     Its  color  depends  upon   the  sesquoxyd  of 

SPANISH-FLY,  re.    A  coleopterous  insect,  the  Cart- 
tharis  vesicatoria,  used  in  vesicatories,  or  composi- 


fi.r 


SPAN'ISH-NUT,  71.  A  bulbous  plant,  the  Moras 
Sisyrinchium  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Miller. 

SPAN'ISH-WHITE,  71.  A  white  earth  from  Spain, 
used  in  paints.  What  is  so  called  in  New  England, 
is  soft  carbonate  of  calcia,  or  chalk,  in  tine  powder, 

SPANK,  v.  t.  [W.  pan  ge,  a  blow;  allied  perhaps  to 
the  vulgar  bang,  and  found  in  the  Persic] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  breech  with  the  open  hand  ;  to 
slap. 

2.  v.i.  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively  step  between 
a  trot  and  gallop.  Orose. 

SPANK'ER,  71.     A  small  coin.  Derham. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  after-sail  ef  a  ship  or 
bark,  being  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  attached  to  a  gaff; 
formerly  called  Drive  a.  Totten. 

3.  One  that  takes  long  strides  in  walking  ;  also,  a 
stout  person.  Halliwell. 

SPANK'ING,   ppr.     Striking  with  the  open  hand; 
moving  witli  a  quirk,  lively  pace. 
2.  a.     Large;  stout.     [Vulgar.]  Halliwell. 

SPAN'-LONG,  o.     Of  the  length  of  a  span. 

B.  Jonson. 
SPAN'NED,  (spand,)  pp.  Measured  with  the  hand. 
SPAN'NER,  71,.     One  that  spans. 

2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine  ;  or  the  fusee 
itself.  Bailey.     Bowering. 

3.  An  iron  instrument  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever  to  tighten  the  nuts  upon  screws.         Brande. 

SPAN'-NE W,  (-nu,)  a.  [G.  spannen ;  allied  perhaps  to 
spangle.] 

Unite  new;  probably  Bright-new. 

SPAN'NING,  ppr.  Measuring  with  tha  hand  ;  en- 
compassing with  the  fingers. 

SPAN'-ROOF,  re.  A  common  roof,  having  «aves  on 
two  sides.  Gwilt, 

SPAN'-WORM,  71.  Another  name  for  the  canker- 
worm,  of  various  species,  (which  see ;)  so  called  from 
its  peculiar  mode  of  progression. 

SPAR,  71.  [D.  spar,  a  rafter,  a  shingle  ;  G.  sparren,  a 
spar,  a  ralter  ;  Dan.  spur,  a  spar,  a  small  beam,  the 
bar  of  a  gate  ;  Sw.  sparre,  a  rafter;  Fr.  birrre :  It. 
sbarra,  a  bar ;  Sp.  esparr,  a  fossil ;  espar,  a  drug  If 
this  word  is  connected  with  spare,  the  primary  sense 
is  probably  (Aire.  The  sense  of  bar  and  spar  is,  how- 
ever, more  generally  derived  from  thrusting,  shoot- 
ing in  length  ;  so  spear  likewise.     See  Bar.] 

1.  Any  earthy  mineral  that  breaks  with  regular 
surfaces,  and  has  some  degree  of  luster;  a  crystal 
lized  earthy  mineral  of  a  shining  luster.  It  is  the 
German  sp'atli.  Dana. 
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2.  Among  seamen,  a  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  and  gaffs.  Totten. 

3. •Among  old  architects,  a  piece  of  timber  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  still  used  locally  for  rafters. 

Oloss.  ofArchit. 
4.  The  bar  of  a  gate  or  door.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 
9PAR,!).  t.     [Sax.  sparran;  G.  sperrcn;  from  spar.] 
To  bar ;  to  shut  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar.     [  OAs.] 
Chancer. 
SPAR,  v.  i.     [Sax.  sj>irian,  to  argue,  or  dispute,  to  as- 
pire; Russ.  sporyu,  to  dispute,  to  contend;  Ir.  spar- 
nam.     The  Saxon  word  signifies,  to  dispute,  also,  to 
investigate,  to  inquire,  or  explore,  to  follow  after. 
This  is  another  form  of  the  L.  spiro,  Gr.  oiriupai, 
o-rrtipw.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  urge,  drive,  throw, 
propel.] 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  wrangle. 
[This  is  the.  sense  of  the  ward  in  America.] 

2.  To  fight  with  prelusive  strokes.  Johnson. 
SPAR'A-BLE,  n.    [sparrow-bill,  from  the  shape.]    The 

SPAR'A-DRAP,  n.     [Fr.]    A  cere-cloth.     [JYot  Eng- 

£lbEUS.j^A— <-     W-] 
SPARE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  sparian;  D.  spaarcn;  G.  sparen  ; 
Dan.  sparer ;  Sw.  spara  ;  Fr.  eparagner.     It  seems  to 
be  from  the  same  root  as  L.  pareo ;  It.  sparagnare.] 

1.  To   use  frugally  ;    not  to   be   profuse ;   not  to 

Thou  thy  F.ilh  -r's  iliniiil'r  di.i.st  not  spare.  Milton. 

2.  To  save  or  withhold  from  any  particular  use  or 
occupation.  He  has  no  bread  to  spare,  that  is,  to 
withhold  from  his  necessary  usea. 

All  the  lime  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary  cares  of  hia 
weighty  cli.ir^",  h"  bi'^d  -w-.J  on  prayer  and  serving  of 
God.  Knolles. 

3.  To  part  with  without  much  inconvenience ;  to 
do  without. 

I  could  have  better  sjiared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

Nor  can  we  spare  you  long.  Dryden 

4.  To  omit ;  to  forbear.  We  might  have  spared 
this  toil  and  expense. 

Be  ple;ised  your  politics  to  spare.  Dryden. 

5.  To  use  tenderly  ;  to  treat  with  pity  and  forbear- 
ance; to  forbear  to  afflict,  punish,  or  destroy. 

Spare  us,  guod  Lord.  Com.  Prayer. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare.  Waller. 

6.  Not  to  take  when  in  one's  power  ;  to  forbear  to 
destroy  ;  as,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  prisoner. 

7.  To  grant ;  to  allow  ;  to  indulge. 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 

One  breath  of  kind  and  ['■mp"i-.ue  air.  Roscommon. 

8.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  ui  ears  it  cost  you.  Dryden. 

SI  ARE,  v.  i.     To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

Who  at  some  tun-  *  sp'm.l,  at  c.tli'TS  spare, 

Divided  between  careVssncss  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  forbear ;  to  be  scrupulous. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  frugal  ;  not  to  be  profuse. 

4.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance  ;  to  forgive;  to  be 
tender. 

The  king  —  was  sparing  and  compassionate  toward  his  subjects. 

SPARE,  a.     [Sax.  spar.] 

1.  Scanty  ;    parsimonious  ;   not  abundant  ;  as,  a 

He  was  spare,  but  discreet  of  speech.  Carets. 

[We  more  generally  use,  in  the  latter  application, 
Sparing  ;  as,  hi-  was  sparing  of  words.] 

2.  That  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  not  wanted  ;  su- 
perfluous.    I  have  no  spare  time  on  my  hands. 

If  that  no  Sjinre  cloth,  s  lv  had  to  give.  Spenser. 

3.  Held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency ; 


4.  Leai 
0,  give  r 


mting  flesh  ;  meager  ;  thil 


5.  Slow.     [JYot  in  use,  or  local]  Orose. 

SPARE,  n.     Parsimony  ;  frugal  use.     [JYot  in  use.] 

SPAR'ED,  pp.    Dispensed  with;  saved;  forborne. 
SPARE'LY,e.<,r>.     Sparingly.  Milton. 

SPARE'NESS,  n.    State  of  being  lean  or  thin  ;  lean- 
ness. Hammond. 
SPAR'ER,  71      One  that  avoids  unnecessary  expense 
Wotton. 
SPaRE'-RIH,  ?i.     [D.  spur,  a  muscle,  and  rib.] 

The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  consisting 
of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them. 
SPAR-GE-FAC'TION,  n.     [L.  spargo,  to  sprinkle.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling.     [Md  used.]  Diet. 

SPAR'-HUNU,  o.     Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave. 

Holmes. 
SPaR'1N"G,  ppr.    Using  frugally  ;  forbearing ;  omitting 
to  punish  or  destroy. 


SPA 

2.  a.     Scarce  ;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or  none.       Bacon. 

3.  Scanty ;  not  plentiful ;  not  abundant ;  as,  a 
sparing  diet. 

4.  Saving  ;  parsimonious. 

Virgil,  being  so  very  sparing  of  bis  words,  and  leaving  so  much 

SPXR'ING-LY,  adv.     Not  abundantly.  Shah. 

2.  Frugally;  parsimoniously;  not  lavishly. 

High   titles   of  honor  were,  in  the    king's    minority,   sparingly 
granted,  because  di^nii  v  Hem  w  nt  d  on  desert,     llayward. 
Commend  but  sparingly  u  hum  thou  dost  love.  Denham. 

3.  Abstinently ;  moderately. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life 
but  sparingly.  Atterbury. 

4.  Seldom  ;  not  frequently. 

The  morality  of  a   grave  s.-nleuce,  affected   by  Lucan,  is  more 
sparingly  used  by  Virgil.  Dryden. 

5.  Cautiously  ;  tenderly.  Bacon. 
SPAR'ING-NESS,  n.     Parsimony  ;  want  of  liberality. 

2.  Caution.  Barrow. 

SPARK,  n.     [Sax.  spearc ;  D.  spartclen,  to  flutter,  to 

sparkle  ;  Dan.  sparhcr,  to  wince,  or  kick.     The  sense 

is,  that  which  shoots,  darts  otf,  or  scatters  ;  probably 

allied  to  L.  spargo  ami  Russ.  soerkaiju.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  lite  or  ignited  substance  which 
is  emitted  from  bodies  in  combustion,  and  which  ei- 
ther ascends  with  the  smoke,  or  is  darted  in  another 
direction.  Pope. 

2.  A  small,  shining  body  or  transient  light. 

"We  have  here  and  there  a  little  clear  light,  and  some  sparks  of 
bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  any  thing  active.  If  any 
spark  of  life  is  yet  remaining. 

4.  A  very  small  portion.  If  you  have  a  spark  of 
generosity. 

5.  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man. 

The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux.  Prior. 

6.  A  lover. 

SPARK,  v.  i.    To  emit  particles  of  fire ,  to  sparkle. 

[JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SPARK'FUL,  a.     Lively  ;  brisk  ;  gay  Camden. 

SPARK'ISH,  a.     Airv  ;  gay.  Walsh. 

2.  Showy;  well  dressed  ;  fine.  VEstranae. 

SPARK'LE,  (splirk'l,)  n.     A  spark.  Dryden. 

-2.  A  luminous  particle. 
SPARK'LE,  (splirk'l,)  b.  i.     [D.  spartelen.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  send  off  small  ignited  parti- 
cles ;  as  burning  fuel,  &c. 

2.  To  glitter;  to  glisten;  as,  a  brilliant  sparkles; 
sparkling  colors.  Locke. 

3.  To  twinkle  ;  to  glitter  ;  as,  sparkling  stars. 

4.  To  glisten  ;  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  anima- 
tion ;  as,  the  eyes  sparkle  with  joy.  Milton. 

5.  To  emit  little  bubbles,  as  spirituous  liquors  ;  as, 
spurklinir  wine. 

SPARK'LE,  v.  t.  To  throw  about ;  to  scatter.  [JYot 
in  use.]  Sackvilte. 

SPARK'LER,  n.  He  or  that  which  sparkles  ;  one 
whose  eyes  sparkle.  Addison. 

SPARK'LET,  7t.     A  small  spark.  Cotton. 

SrARK'LI-NESS,  n.  Vivacity.  [JYot  in  use.]    Aubrey. 

SPARK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.f  Emitting  sparks  ;  glittering  ; 
livelv  ;  as,  sparkling  wine  ;  sparkling  eyes 

SPARK'LING-LY,  adv.   With  twinkling  or  vivid  bril- 

SPARK'LING-NESS,  n.    Vivid  and  twinkling  luster. 
SPAR' LING,  n.     A  smelt.  Cotgrave. 

SPA'ROID,  a.     [L.  spams  and  Gr.  eiSac.] 

Like  the  gilt-head  ;  belonging  to  that  family  of  spi- 

nous-finned  fishes  which  includes  the  gilt-head  and 

sea-bream.  Brande. 

SPAR'RING,  7t.     Prelusive  contention,  as  among  box- 

~    Dispute  ;  slight  debate.  [ 


SPAR'RSW, 


[Sa 


dull. 


,-  G.  and 


Dan.  sperling  ;  Sw.  sporf;  probably  allied  to  spear 
pare,  and  so  named  from  its  smallness.] 
The    popular  name  of  several   small   conic-billed 
irds  which  feed  on  insects  and  seeds.     The  coin- 


noted  for  its  familiarity  and  evon  impudence,  itsj  vo- 
racity and  fecundity  P.  Cyc.    Jardine. 

SPAR'RoW-BILL,  n.  Small  nails  ;  cast-iron  shoe- 
nails. 

SPAR'RoW-GRASS  ;  a  corruption  of  Asparagus. 

SPAR'ROW-HAWK,  j  n.  *    [Sax.    spcarhafoc,    spcar- 

SPAR'HAWK,"  (      hawk.] 

A  small  species  of  short-winged  hawk.  A  popular 
name  of  all  those  falcons  whose  tarsi  are  high  and 
scutellated.  The  Falco  Nisus  is  called  sparrow-hawk 
by  way  of  eminence. 

SPAR'RY,  a.  [from  spar.]  Resembling  spar,  or  con- 
sisting of  spar ;  having  a  confused  crystalline  struc- 
ture ;  spathose. 

Sparry  iron;  carbonate  of  iron,  or  spathic  iron. 
Dana. 

SPARSE,  (spars,)  a.  [L.  sparsus,  scattered,  from 
spargo.) 

1.  Thinly  scattered  ;  set  or  planted  here  and  there  ; 
as,  a  sparse  population.  Story. 
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2.  In  botany,  not  opposite,  nor  alternate,  nor  in  any 
apparent  regular  order  ;  applied  to  branches,  haves, 
peduncles,  &c.  Martm. 

SPARSE,  (spurs,)  b.  «.     To  disperse.     [JYot  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

SP  \[,S'/;i),  (sp.irst,)  a.     Scattered.  Lee. 

SPARS'ED-LY,  ado.     In  a  scattered  mannei 

Ecclun. 

SPARSE'NESS,  7t.  Thinness  ;  scattered  state  ;  as, 
spursencss  ol  population.  Story,  vol.  ii.  70. 

SPAR'TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Sparta;  hence, 
hardy ;  undaunted ;  as,  Spartan  souls ;  Spartan 
bravery 

SPASM,  7i.  [L.  spasmus  ;  Gr.  owaapa,  from  atraoi,  to 
draw.] 

An  abnormal,  sudden,  and  more  or  less  violent 
but  brief  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles,  or 
muscular  fibers.  Spasm  is  either  clonic  or  tonic.  In 
clonic  spasm,  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibers  contract 
and  relax  alternately  in  very  quick  succession,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  agitation,  as  in  epilepsy. 
In  tonic  spasm,  the  niuscles  or  muscular  fibers  con- 
tract in  a  steady  anil  uniform  manner,  and  remain 
contracted  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  as  in  teta- 
nus. Some  cases  of  spasm  appear  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  two  varieties. 

SPAS-MOD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  airaapne,  spasm,  and  £«5oc, 
likeness;  implying  something  which  is  like  spasm, 
without  being  such  ;    Fr.  spasmodique;    It.  spasmo- 

Relating  to  spasm,   consisting  in  spasm;   as,  a 
spasmodic  affection. 
SPAS-MOD'ie,  n.     A  medicine  good   for  removing 
spasm  ;  but  I  believe  the  word  generally  employed  is 
Anti-Spasmodic. 
SPAS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  airaariKoc.] 

Relating  to  spasm.      [A  term  preferable  to  Spas- 

SPAS-TIC'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  71.    A  state  of  spasm. 
2.  The    tendency   to,  or  capability    of   suffering 

spasm. 
SPAT,  pret.  of  Spit,  but  nearly  obsolete. 
SPAT,   n.      [from   the    root  of   spit;    that  which  is 

ejected.] 

1.  The  young  of  shell-fish.  Woodwards 

2.  A  blow.  Halliwcll. 

3.  Hence,  a  petty  combat ;  a  little  quarrel  or  dis- 
sension. [A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in  JYew  Eng- 
land.] 

SPA-TAN"GUS,  77.*    A  genus  of  pedicellate  echino- 

dermatous  animals. 
SPATCH'-COCK,  n.     [dispatch.]     A  fowl   killed  and 

immediately  broiled  for  some  sudden  occasion. 

Halliwcll. 

spatiIeV  S  ""*  [L' spatha' a  Slice-:1 

In  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  spadix  opening  or  bursting 
longitudinally,  in  form  of  a  sheath.  Martyn. 

SPA-i'HA'CEOUS,  (-shtis,)  a.      Having  that  sort  of 

calyx  called  a  spatha. 
SPATH'IC,  a.     [G.  spath.] 

Foliated  or  lamellar.  Spathic  iron  is  carbonate  of 
iron,  an  ore  of  iron  having  a  foliated  structure,  and 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  color.  Silliman. 

SPATH'I-FORM,  a.  [spath  and  form.]  Resembling 
spar  in  form. 

The  ocherous,  spalkjform,  and  mineralized  forms  of  uranite. 
Lavoisier. 
SPATH'oSE,  )  a.    In  botany,  having  that  sort  of  ca- 
SPATIl'OUS,  (      lvx  called  spatha. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  having  the  characters  of  spar , 
sparrv.  Dana. 

SPAT['I'T;-LATE      See  Spatulate. 
SPA'TIATE,  (-shate,)  v.  i.     [L.  spatior.] 

To  rove  ;  to  ramble.     [JVor,  in  use]  Bacon. 

SPAT'TER,  17.  t.  [This  root  is  a  derivative  of  the 
family  of  spit,  or  L.  patco.     See  Sputter.] 

1.  To  scatter  a  liquid  substance  on  ;  to  sprinkle 
with  water  or  any  fluid,  or  with  any  moist  and  dirty 
matter  ;  as,  to  spatter  a  coat  ;  to  spatter  the  floor  ;  to 
spatter  the  boots  with  mud.  [This  word,  I  believe, 
is  applied  always  to  fluid  or  moist  substances.  We 
say,  to  spatter  with  water,  mud,  blood,  or  gravy  ;  but 
never  to  spatter  with  dust  or  meal.] 

2.  Fiiniralirrln,  to  asperse  ;  to  defame.  [In  this 
sense,  Asperse  is  generally  used.] 

3.  To  throw  out  aii\  thing  offensive  ;  as,  to  spatter 
foul  speeches.     [JVM  in  use.)  Shak. 

4.  To  scatter  about ;  as,  to  spatter  water  here  and 
there. 

SPAT'TER,  v.  i.  To  throw  out  of  the  mouth  in  a 
scattered  manner  ;  to  sputter.     [See  Sputter.] 

SPAT'TER-DASH-ES,  n.  pi.     [spatter  and  dash.] 

Coverings  for  the  legs,  to  keep  them   clean  from 
water  and  mud.     [Since  boots  are  generally  worn, 
these  things  and  their  name  are  little  used.] 
SPAT'TER^ED,  pp.      Sprinkled  or  fouled   by  some 
liquid  or  dirty  substance. 
2.  Aspersed. 
SPAT'TER-ING,  ppr.    Sprinklirg  with  moist  or  foul 
matter. 
2.  Aspersing. 
SPAT'TLE,  7i.    Spittle.     [JYot  n  use,]  Sale. 
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SPAT'TLING-POP'PY,  „_     A  pl;int)  Sj!ells  jnflata. 
SPAT'U-LA, ,  n.     [L.   spathula,  spatha,  a  slice;   W. 
yspodol ;  from  the  root  of  L.  pateo ;  so 
se  in  spreading 


SPAT'TLE, 
named  from  its  breadth,  or  from  i 
things.] 

A  slice  ;  at 
ph-ters,  &c. 
SPAT'U-LATE,  a.*  [from  L.  spathula.] 

In  natural  history,  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  battle- 
dore, being  roundish,  with  a  long,  narrow,  linear 
base;  as,  the  leaf  of  Gistus  incanus.  Martyn. 

SPAVIN,  n.     [It.  spavenio,  spavano,  spavin,  a  cramp  ; 
Fr.  cparein  ;  Sp.  esparavan  ;  Port,  esparavam.] 

A  swelling  in  or  near  some  of  the  joints  of  a 
horse,  by  which  lameness  is  produced. 


■itli  spav 


'<\.-l:ls, .■!/!) 


SPAVIN-.ED,  a.     Affected 
SPAW,  n.     See  Spa. 
SPAWL,  v.  i.     [G.  speichel,  spawl ;  speten,  to  spawl,to 
spew.     Spew  is  a  contracted  word.] 

To  throw  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  a  scattering 
form  ;  to  disperse  spittle  in  a  careless,  dirty  manner. 
Why  must  he  i-putin-,  Fjiau*',  and  slaver  it  ?  Swift. 

SPAWL,  n.    Saliva  or  spittle  thrown  out  carelessly. 
Dnjden. 
2.  A  fragment  of  stone. 
SPAWL'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  spittle  carelessly  from 

the  mouth. 
SPAWL'ING,  n.  Saliva  thrown  out  carelessly. 
SPAWN,  n.  [It  lias  no  plural.  If  this  word  is  not 
contracted,  it  belongs  to  the  root  of  L.  pono,  Sp. 
poner,  Fr.  pondre,  to  lay  eggs.  If  contracted,  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  root  of  spew  or  spawl.  The 
radical  sense  is,  that  which  is  ejected  or  thrown 
out.] 

1.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs  when  ejected.    Ray. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring ;  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. Roscommon. 

3.  In  English  gardening,  the  buds  or  branches  pro- 
duced from  underground  stems  ;  also,  the  white  fi- 
brous matter  forming  the  matrix  from  which  fungi 
are  produced.  P.  Cyc. 

SPAWN,  v.  t.    To  produce  or  deposit,  as  fishes  do 
their  eggs. 
2.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  generate  ;  in  contempt. 

Swift. 
SPAWN,  v.  i.    To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs. 

"2.  To  issue,  as  offspring  ;  in  contempt.  Locke. 

SPAWN'£D,  pp.     Produced  or  deposited,  as  the  eggs 

of  fish  or  frogs. 
SPAWN'ER,  n.    The  female  fish. 
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SPaY,  (spa,)  v.  t.     [W.  yspazu,  to  exhaust ;  dyspazu, 

to  geld  ;  Arm.  spaza  or  spahcin,  to  geld;  L.  spado,  a 

gelding';  Gr.  o-Tmtj,  to  draw  out.] 
To  extirpate  the  ovaries  of  a  female. 
SP.\  V'r.T),  pp.     Having  the  ovaries  extirpated. 
SPaY'ING,  ppr.     Extirpating  the  ovaries. 
SPEAK,  (speek,)  v.  i.;  pret.   Spoke,  (Spake,  nearly 

obs.  ;)  pp.  Spoke,  Spoken.     [Sax.  spacan,  specan ;  It. 

spiccar   le  parole,  to  speak   distinctly  ;    spiccare,   to 

shine,  that  is,  to  shoot  or  thrust  forth;  Eth.  (11  111 
sabak,  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  proclaim.  The  Sw.  has 
spa,  Dan.  spaer,  to  foretell.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  root  of  this  word  is  allied  to  that  of  Beak,  Peak, 
Pick.) 

1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds,  as  human 
beings ;  to  express  thoughts  by  words.  Children 
learn  to  speak  at  an  early  age.  The  organs  ma)'  be 
so  obstructed,  that  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  speak. 

Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth —  1  Sam.  iii. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue  ;  to 
utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly.  A  man  may  be 
well  informed  on  a  subject,  and  yet  too  diffident  to 
speak  in  public. 

Many  of  the  n.i'ililv  ma'l~  th'-ens-le  .1  p'einlar  by  speaking  in 
parliament  ae,.un.-l  t!n  «■■  tilings  v.hidi  were  must  era-  Nil  to 

3.  To  talk  ;  to  express  opinions ;  to  dispute. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  the  knave 
is  not.  Shale. 

4.  lo  discourse ;  m  make  mention  of. 

Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Cesar's  army  that  came  to  him  from 

the  Leman  Lake.  Addison. 

The  Scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it  speaks. 

Hammond. 

5.  To  give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak.  Shak. 

To  speak  with;  to  converse  with.    Let  me  speak 
with  my  son. 
SPKAK,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  the  mouth  ;  to  pronounce  ; 
to  utter  articulately  ;  as  human  beings. 

They  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  s"ven  days  and  seven 

nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him.  —  Job  ii. 
Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  son  shall  be  healed.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  To  declare ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

It  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  or  converse  in  ;  to  utter  or  pronounce, 
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as  in  conversation.  A  man  may  know  how  to  read 
and  to  understand  a  language  which  he  can  not 
speak. 

4.  To  address  ;  to  accost. 

He  will  smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  and  speak  thee  fair. 

5.  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known. 

Let  heaven's  wide  circuit  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence.  Milton. 

6.  To  express  silently,  or  by  signs.  The  lady's 
looks  or  eyes  speak  the  meaning  or  wishes  of  her 
heart. 

7.  To  communicate  ;  as,  to  speak  peace  to  the  soul. 
To  speak  a  ship ;  to  hail  and  speak  to  her  captain 

or  commander. 

Note —  We  say,  to  speak  a  word  or  syllable,  to 
speak  a  sentence,  an  oration,  piece,  composition,  or  a 
dialogue,  to  speak  a  man's  praise,  &c. ;  but  we  never 
say,  to  speak  an  argument,  a  sermon,  or  a  story. 
SPEAK'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  spoken. 

_2.  Having  the  power  of  speech.  Milton. 

SPKAK'ER,  n.   One  that  speaks,  in  whatever  manner. 

2.  One  that  proclaims  or  celebrates. 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions.  Shak. 

3.  One  that  utters  or  pronounces  a  discourse ;  usu- 
ally, one  that  utters  a  speech  in  public.  We  say,  a 
man  is  a  good  speaker,  or  a  bad  speaker. 

4.  The  person  who  presides  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, preserving  order  and  regulating  the  debates  ; 
as,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  the  speaker 
of  a  house  of  representatives. 

SI'EAK'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  speaker. 
SPeAK'ING,  ppr.    Uttering  words  ;  discoursing ;  talk- 
ing. 
SPEAK'ING,  n.      The  act  of  uttering  words  ;  dis- 

2.  In  colleges,  public  declamation. 

SPEAK'ING-TRUMP'ET,  n.  A  trumpet  by  which 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  may  be  propagated  to 
a_great  distance. 

SPEAR,  n.*  [Sax.  speare,spere;  D.  and  G.  speer;  Dan. 
spcer ;  W.  yspar,  from  par,  a  spear.  So  W.  ber  is  a 
spear,  and  a  spit,  that  which  shoots  to  a  point. 
Class  Br.] 

*1.  A  long,  pointed  weapon,  used  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing, by  thrusting  or  throwing  ;  a  lance. 

Milton.     Pope. 
2.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  usejtl  for 
stabbing  tisli  anil  ntlier  animals.  Carew. 

_3.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass  ;  usually,  Spike. 

SPEAR,  v.  t.  To  pierce  with  a  spear;  to  kill  with  a 
spear ;  as,  to  spear  a  fish. 

SPEAR,  v.  i.    To  shoot  into  a  long  stem.  [See  Spire.] 
Mortimer. 

SPEAR'-ED,  pp.     Pierced  or  killed  with  a  spear. 

SPEAR'-FOOT,  n.  [spear  and  foot.]  The  far  foot  be- 
hind ;  used  of  a  horse.  Encyc. 

SPEAR'-GRASS,  71.  [spear  and  grass.]  A  long,  stiff 
grass.  Shak. 

2.  In  New  England,  this  name  is  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  Poa,  a  large,  siniiutli-stalkcd  meadow  grass. 

SPEAR'ING,  ppr.    Piercing  or  killing  with  a  spear. 
_2.  Shooting  into  a  long  stei.n. 

SPEAR'MAN,  7t.  [spear  and  matt.]  One  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear.     Ps.  lxviii. 

SPEAR' MINT,  7t.  [spear  and  mt'rtr,]  A  plant,  Men- 
tha viridis  ;  a  species  of  mint. 

SPEAR'-THlS/n.i:,  (-this-1,)  ?!.     A  plant. 

SPEAR'WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  plant ;  the  popular 
name  of  the  Ratnim  tilus  tlammula. 

SPE€HT,    j  7t.     A  woodpecker.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

SPEIGHT,  (  Sherwood. 

SPg"CIAL,  (spesh'al,)  a.f  [Fr.  ;  It.  speiiale;  S p.  es- 
pecial ;  from  L.  specialis,  from  species,  form,  figure, 
sort,  from  specio,  to  see.  Hence  species,  primarily,  is 
appearance,  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye.  This 
word  and  Especial  are  the  same.] 

1.  Designating  a  species  or  sort. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species.  Wall*. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar;  noting  something  more 
than  ordinary.    She  smiles  with  a  special  grace. 

Our  Savior  is  repivs  ntcil  >'vny  wlr-re  in  Scripture  as  the  special 
patron  of  ;he  poor  and  alllictetl.  Alterbury. 

3.  Appropriate  ;  designed  for  a  particular  purpose. 
A  private  grant  is  made  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
or  of  congress. 

4.  Confined  to  some  particular  class  of  subjects ; 
as,  a  special  dictionary,  as  one  of  medicine  or  law. 

5.  Extraordinary;  uncommon.  Our  charities  should 
be  universal,  but  chiefly  exercised  on  special  oppor- 
tunities. Sprat. 

6.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together.  Shak. 

Special  administration,  in  law,  is  one  in  which  the 
power  of  an  administrator  is  limited  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  specific  effects,  and  not  the  effects 
in  general,  of  the  deceased.  Blackstone. 

Special  bail  consists  of  actual  sureties  recognized 
to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  court,  as 
distinguished  from  common  bail,  which  is  nominal. 
Blackstone. 
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Special  bailiff  is  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  sheriff, 
foi  making  arrests  and  serving  processes. 

Special  contract.     See  Specialty. 

Special  demurrer  is  one  in  which  the  cause  of  de- 
murrer is  particularly  stated. 

Special  grace  ;  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  com- 
mon grace,  which  only  awakens  and  convicts. 

Edwards 

Special  imparlance  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  saving 
of  all  exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  excep- 
tions whatsoever.  Blackstone 

Special  jury  is  one  which  is  called  upon  motion  of 
either  party,  when  the  cause  is  supposed  to  require 
it.  Blackstone. 

Special  matter  in  evidence  ;  the  particular  facts  in 
the  case  on  which  the  defendant  relies. 

Special  plea,  in  bar,  is  a  plea  which  sets  forth  the 
particular  facts  or  reasons  why  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand should  be  barred,  as  a  release,  accord,  &c. 
Blackstone. 

Special  pleading:  Hie  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter,  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  the 
matter  alleged  on  the  opposite  side.  Bouvier. 

Special  property  ;  a  qualified  or  limited  property,' as 
the  property  which  a  man  acquires  in  wild  animals 
by  reclaiming  them  from  wildness. 

Special  session  of  a  court:  an  extraordinary  session  ; 

a  session  beyond  the  regular  stated  sessions  ;  or,  in 

corporations  and  counties  in  England,  a  petty  session 

held  by  a  few  justices  let  dispatching  small  business. 

Blackstone. 

Special  statute  is  a  private  act  of  the  legislature, 
such  as  respects  a  private  person  or  individual. 

Special  tail  is  where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  descend  to 
the  heirs  in  general.         '  Blackstone. 

Special  verdict  is  a  verdict  in  which  the  jury  find 
the  facts,  and  state  them  as  proved,  but.  leave  the 
law  arising  from  the  facts  to  be  determined  by  the 
court.  Another  metbod  of  finding  a  special  verdict 
is  when  the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  law.  Blackstone. 

Special  warrant;  a  warrant  to  take  a  person  and 
bring  him  before  a  particular  justice  who  granted  the 


SPE''CIAL-IZE,  (spesh'al-Ize,)  v.  t.  To  mention 
specially.     [Not  in  use.]  Sheldon. 

SPE  'CIAL-LY,  (spesh'al-le,)  adv.  Particularly;  in  a 
manner  beyond  what  is  common,  or  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course.  Every  signal  deliverance  from  danger 
ought  to  be  specially  noticed  as  a  divine  interposition. 

2.  For  a  particular  purpose.  A  meeting  of  the  leg- 
islature is  specially  summoned. 

3.  Chiefly ;  especially. 
SPE"CIAL-TY,  (spesh'al-ty,)  n.     Particularity. 

Specialty  of  ink  liaUi  Nvn  neglected.  Shale. 

2.  A  particular  or  peculiar  case. 

Note.  —  This  word  is  now  little  used  in  the  senses 
above.     Its  common  acceptation  is, 

3.  A  special  contract;  an  obligation  or  bond;  the 
evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal. 
Sucfi  a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by  specialty,  in  distinc- 
tion from  simple  contract.  Blackstone. 

SPE'CIE,  (spe'shy,)  n.     Coin  ;  copper,  silver,  or  gold 
coined,  and  used  as  a  circulating  medium  of  com 
rnerceL    [See  Special.] 
SPE'CIeS,  (spg'shez,)  n.      [L.,  from  specio,  to  see. 
See  Special.] 

1.  In  scientijh  classif  ration,  a  group  of  such  indi- 
viduals as  have  an  essential  identity  in  all  qualities 
proceeding  from  their  ultimate  constitution  or  na- 
ture. 

In  zoology  and  botany,  all  individuals  that  are  pre- 
cisely alike  in  every  character  not  capable  of  change 
by  any  accidental  circumstances,  and  capable  of  uni- 
form, invariable,  and  permanent  continuance  by  nat- 
ural propagation. 

All  changes  produced  by  accidental  causes,  in  in- 
dividuals of  a  species,  and  which  are  not  capable  of 
uniform,  invariable,  and  permanent  continuance  by 
natural  propagation,  indicate  and  mark  what  are 
called  Varieties. 

There  are  as  many  sixties  as  there  are  different  invariable  forms 


2.  In   Ingic,  a  special  idea,  corresponding  to  the 
specific  distinctions  of  things  in  nature.        Watts. 

3.  Sort;  kind;  in  a  loose  sense;  as,  a  species  of  low 
cunning  in  the  world;   a  species  of  generosity;   a 

sprcirs  e!"  cloth. 

4.  Appearance  to  the  senses;  visible  or  sensible 
representation. 

between  the  species  visible  and  audible,  Is 


appan 

tint   1 


The  species  of  letters  illuminated  with  indigo  and  violet.    [Little 

used.]  Newton. 

5.  Representation  to  the  mind. 

Wit— the  faculty  of  inintrinanon  in  the  writer,  which  peardiei 
overall  the  memory  for  llie  sp;ci:s  or  itl'-.i-  ■>!  thes:  theirs 
which  it  designs  to  represent.     [Little  used.]         Dryden. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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7.  Coin,  or  coined  silver  and  gold,  used  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  ;  as,  the  current  species  of  Europe. 

Arbuthnot. 
In  modern  practice,  this  word  is  contracted  into 
SrEciE.  What  quantity  of  specie  has  the  bank  in 
its  vault?  What  is  the  amount  of  all  the  current 
specie  in  the  country?  What  is  the  value  in  specie 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  ?  We  receive  payment  for 
goods  in  specie,  not  in  bank  notes. 

8.  In  pktinniirij,  a  simple  ;  a  component  part  of  a 
compound  medicine.  Johnson.     Ouincy. 

0.  The  old  pharmaceutical  term  for  powders.  Parr. 
SPE-CIF'IC,         )        rr  ...         T,         ■,     , 
SPE-CIF'IC-AL,  i  a-     tFn  sP""f"luei  »•  specjico.] 

1.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it 
is  ;  designating  the  peculiar  property  or  properties  of 
a  thing,  which  constitute  its  species,  and  distinguish 
it  from  other  things.  Thus  we  say,  the  specific  form 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  the  specific  form  of  a  cube 
or  square  ;  th  •  sprcijic  qualities  of  a  plant  or  a  drug  ; 

.the  specific  difference  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali; 
the  specific  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

2.  That  specifies  or  particularizes ;  as,  a  specific 
statement. 

3.  In  medicine,  curing  disease  upon  some  principle 
peculiar  to  the  supposed  specific,  a  principle  not  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  remedies  ;  or  infallibly  curing 
all  cases  of  certain  diseases,  to  which  the  specific  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

Specific  character;  in  botany,  a  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumstances distinguishing  one  species  from  every 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Martijn. 

Specific  gravity ;  in  philosophy,  the  weight  that  be- 
longs to  an  equal  bulk  of  each  body.  [See  Grav- 
ity.] 

Specific  -name,  in  botany,  is  the  trivial  name,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  generic  name.  Martijn. 

Specific  name  is  now  used  for  the  name  which,  ap- 
pended to  the  name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  species  ;  but  it  was  originally 
applied  by  Linnams  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
species,  or  the  essential  difference.  .The  present  spe- 
cific name  he  at  first  called  the  trivial  name. 

Smith. 
SPE-CIF'IC,  n.     In  medicine,  a  remedy  that  cures  dis- 
eases upon  some  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not 
common  to  any  two  or  more  remedies. 

2.  A  remedy  which  infallibly  cures  all  cases  of 
certain  diseases,  to  which  it  is  deemed  appropriate. 
No  such  thing  as  a  specific,  in  either  of  these  senses, 


SPE-CIF'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  a  species  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species.  A  body  is  specifically  lighter  than  another, 
when  it  has  less  weight  in  the  same  bulk  than  the 
other. 

Human  reason  —  differs  specifically  from  the  fantastic  reason  of 
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Those  seven!  vireii-s   lhat  are  ejierif.ea'iij  n  <jo: 
formalize  or  duty. 

2.  Definitely ;  particularly. 
SPE-CIF'ie-ATE,  v.  t.    [ L.  species,  form,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

To  show,  mark,  or  designate  the  species,  or  the 
distinguishing  particulars  of  a  thing  ;  to  specify. 
SPEC-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  determining  by 
a  mark  or  limit;  notation  of  limits. 

'  queslion  hinders  the  dispu- 

2.  The  act  of  specifying  ;  designation  of  particu- 
lars ;  particular  mention  ;  as,  the  specification  of  a 
charge  against  a  military  or  naval  officer. 

3.  A  written  statement  containing  a  minute  de- 
scription or  enumerntion  ol"  particulars,  as  of  charges 
against  a  public  officer,  or  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract, &c. 

4.  Article  or  thing  specified. 
SPE-CIF'ie-NESS,n.     Particular  mark  of  distinction. 

Annot.  on  Glmivitlr. 
SPEC'I-FI-£D,  pp.   or  a.      Particularized  ;    specially 

named. 
SPEC'I-FY,  •».  t.     [Fr.  specifier)  It.  speq/iwe.] 

To  mention  or  name,  as  a  particular  tliimr ;  to  des- 
ignate in  words,  so  as  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
every  other  ;  as,  to  specify  the  uses  of  a  plant ;  to 
specify  the  articles  one  wants  to  purchase. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  eeo?;raphv  of  Greece,  where  the 
countries  Mid  the  uses  of  their  soils  are  specified.       Pope. 

SPEC'I-F  \?-ING,  ppr.  Naming  or  designating  partic- 
ularly. 

SPEC'I-MEN,  ».t  [L.,  from  sjiccies,  with  the  termina- 
tion men,  which  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English 

A  sample;  a  part  or  small  portion  of  any  thing, 
intended  «o  exhibit  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
whole, or  of  uomething  not  exhibited  ;  as,  a  specimen 
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of  a  man's  handwriting  ;  a  specimen  of  painting  or 

composition  ;  a  specimen  of  one's  .art  or  skill. 
SPE'CIOUS,  (spe'shus,)  a. t  [Fr.  specieux;  lUspecioso; 
Sp.  csprcinso;  L.  speciosus.] 

1.  Showy ;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  aud  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton. 

2.  Apparently  right ;  superficially  fair,  just,  or 
correct;  plausible;  appearing  well  at  first  view  ;  as, 
sjiecious  reasoning  ;  a  specious  argument ;  a  specious 
objection  ;  specious  deeds  Temptation  is  of  greater 
danger,  because  it  is  coveted  with  the  specious  names 
of  good    ature,  good  manners,  nobleness  of  mind,  &c. 

SPE'CIOUS  LY,  (spe'shus-,)  adv.  With  a  fair  ap- 
pearance ;  with  show  of  right ;  as,  to  reason  spe- 
ciously. 

SPe'CIOUS-NESS,  7t.  Plausible  appearance ;  fair 
external  show  ;  as,  the  speriousnrss  of  an  argument. 

SPECK,  n.  [Sax.  specca ;  D.  spikkel.  In  Sp.  peca  is  a 
freckle  or  spot  raised  in  the  skin  by  the  sun.  This 
word  may  be  formed  from  peck,  for  peckled  has  been 
used  for  speckled,  spotted  as  though  pecked.      Q.U. 


Ar. 


£**' 


to  be  spotted.    Class  Bg,  No.  31.] 


1.  A  spot ;  a  stain  ;  a  small  place  in  any  thing  that 
is  discolored  by  foreign  matter,  or  is  of  a  color  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  main  substance ;  as,  a  speck  on 
paper  or  cloth. 

2.  A  very  small  thing. 

SPECK,  ».  t.     To  spot ;  to  stain  in  spots  or  drops. 

SPECK'LE,  (spek'l,)  n.  A  little  spot  in  any  thing,  of 
a  different  substance  or  color  from  that  of  the  thing 
itself. 

SPECK'LE,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  small  spots  of  a  dif- 
ferent color;  used  chiciiy  in  the  participle  passive, 
which  see. 

SPECK'LED,  (spek'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Marked  with  specks ; 
variegated  with  spots  of  a  different  color  from  the 
ground  or  surface  of  the  object ;  as,  the  speckled 
breast  of  a  bird  ;  a  speckled  serpent. 

Speckled  bird  ;  a  denomination   given  to  a  person 

who  differs  so  much  from  the  c pany  he  is  in  as  to 

be  an  object  of  suspicion  or  distrust. 

SPECK' LKD-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  speckled. 

SPEOK'LING,  ppr.     Marking  with  small  spots. 

SPEIGHT   !  ""     A  woodpecker.     [See  Spec ht.] 

SPECTA-CLE,  (  kl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  spectaculum, 
from  specto,  to  behold  ;  specio,  to  see  ;  It.  spettacolo.] 
1.  A  show;  something  exhibited  to  view  ;  usually, 
something  presented  to  view  as  extraordinary,  or 
something  that  is  beheld  as  unusual  and  worthy  of 
special  notice.  Thus  we  call  things  exhibited  for 
amusement,  public  spectacles,  as  the  combats  of  glad- 
iators in  ancient  Rome. 


We  nre  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  antt  to 

2.  Any  thing  seen  ;  a  sight.  A  drunkard  is  a 
shocking  spectacle. 

3.  Spectacles,  in  the  plural ;  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a  light  frame,  and 
used  to  assist  or  correct  some  defect  in  the  organs  of 

4.  Figuratively,  something  that  aids  the  intellectual 
sight. 

Shaltspeare  —  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  hooks  to  read  nature. 
Dryden. 
SPECTA-€LCT>,  a.  Furnished  with  spectacles.  Shak. 
SPEC-TAC'U-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  shows.    Hickes. 
SPEC-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  spectatio.] 

Regard  ;  respect.     [Little,  used.]  Harvey. 

SPEC-TA'TOR,  n.     [£.,  whence   Fr.  spectateur;   It. 
speltatorc.] 

1.  One  that  looks  on  ;  one  that  sees  or  beholds  ;  a 
beholder  ;  as,  the  spectators  of  a  show. 

2.  One  personally  present.  The  spectators  were 
numerous. 

SPE€-TA-T5'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Spectator. 

Addison. 
SPECTA'TOR-SHIP,  n.    Tho  act  of  beholding. 

Shall. 

2.  The  office  or  quality  of  a  spectator.    Addison. 

SPEC-TA'TRESS, 

SPEC-Ta'TRIX, 


[L.  spectatrix.] 


a  person  who 


A  female  beholder  or  looker  on. 
PPEC'TI'.R,  )  n.     [Fr.  spectre;  from  I 
SPECTRE,  j      specto,  to  behold.] 

1.  An  apparition  ;  the  appearance 
is  dead  ;  a  ghost. 

The  "hosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  desre 

2.  Something  made  pretcrnaturally  visible. 
SPEC'TER-PEO-PL^n,  (  ,     ...  .  .  I  a.  Peopled  with 
SPECTRE-PEO-PL£t>,  |  l"PB  pla,J  j      ghosts. 

Bo  wring. 

SPECTRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  spectre  ;  ghostly. 

SPECTRUM,  n.  [L.]  A  visible  form  ;  an  image  of 
something  seen, continuing  after  the  eyes  are  closed, 
covered,  or  turned  away.  This  is  called  an  Ocular 
Spectrum.  Darwin. 
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2.  The  elongated  figure,  formed  in  a  dark  chamber, 
of  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  into  which  a  bam  of 
the  sun's  light  is  decompo-ed,  by  admitting  it  through 
an  opening  in  the  window-shutter,  and  letting  it 
fall  on  a  prism.  Olmsted. 

SPECU.-LAR,  a.  [L.  spemlaris,  from  speculum,  a 
mirror,  from  specio,  to  see.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  speculum  or  mirror  ; 
having  a  smooth,  reflecting  surface ;  as,  a  specular 
metal  ;  a  sqiccular  surface.  JVcwton. 

2.  Assisting  sight.     [Improper,  and  not  usc/l.] 

Philips. 

3.  Affording  view.  Milton. 
Specular  iron  ;  an  ore  of  iron  occurring  frequently 

in  crystals  of  a  brilliant  metallic  luster  ;  the  peroxyd 
of  iron  ;  also  called  oligist  iron  or  rhombohcdral  iron 
ore.  Dana. 

SPECT^-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  specular,  to  view,  to  con- 
template, from  specio,  to  see  ;  Fr.  speculer;  It.  specu- 
lare.] 

1.  To  meditate  ;  to  contemplate ;  to  consider  a 
subject  by  turning  it  in  the  mind  and  viewing  it  in 
its  different  aspects  and  relations  ;  as,  to  speculate 
on  political  events  ;  to  speculate  on  the  probable  re- 
sults of  a  discovery.  Addison. 

2.  In  commerce,  to  purchase  land,  goods,  stock,  or 
other  things,  with  the  expectation  of  an  advance  in 
price,  and  of  selling  the  articles  with  a  profit  by 
means  of  such  advance;  as,  to  speculate  in  coffee,  or 
in  suuar,  or  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  bank  stock. 

SPEC'U-LATE,  v.  t.  To  consider  attentively  ;  as,  to 
speculate  the  nature  of  a  thing.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 
SPECU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Meditating. 

2.  Purchasing  with  the  expectation  of  an  advance 
in  price. 
SPEC-II-La'TION,    n.     Examination    by    the    eye; 
view.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Mental  view  of  any  thing  in  its  various  aspects 
and  relations  ;  contemplation  ;  intellectual  examina- 
tion. The  events  of  the  day  afford  matter  of  serious 
speculation  to  the  friends  of  Christianity. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  turned  my  thoughts.  Milton 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

From  him  Sue  ml 's  derived  the  principles  of  morality  and  most 
part  of  liis  natural  speculations.  Temple. 

4.  Mental  scheme  ;  theory  ;  views  of  a  subject  not 
verified  by  fact  or  practice.  This  globe,  which  was 
formerly  round  only  in  speculation,  has  been  circum- 
navigated. The  application  of  steam  to  navigation 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 

SpeculaUuns  v.  huh  uneiiu:.'  m  e-u>ll,  ino:,l.  cud  in  ruin. 

5.  Power  of  sight. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes.     [Not  in  use.}     Shak. 

6.  In  commerce,  the  act  or  practice  of  buying  land 
or  goods,  &c,  in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of 
selling  them  at  an  advance,  as  distinguished  from  a 
regular  trade,  in  which  the  profit  expected  is  the 
difference  between  tho  retail  antl  wholesale  prices, 
or  the  difference  of  price  in  the  place  where  th.' 
goods  are  purchased  and  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  carried  for  market.  In  England,  France, 
and  America,  public  stock  is  the  subject  of  continual 
speculation.  In  the  United  States,  a  few  men  have 
been  enriched,  but  many  have  been  ruined,  by  specu- 
lation. 

SPECt-I-LA-TIST,  n.    One  who  speculates  or  forms 

theories  ;  a  speculator.  Milner. 

SPECU-LA-TIVE,a.     [Ft.  speculatif;  It. speculative.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative  ;  applied  to 
persons. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative.  Hooker. 

2.  Formed  by  speculation  ;  theoretical ;  ideal  ;  not 
verified  by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice;  as,  a  scheme 
merely  speculative. 

3.  Pertaining  to  view  ;  also,  prying.  Bacon. 

4.  Pertainin"  to  speculation  in  land,  goods,  &c. 
SPECU-LA-TlVE-LY,aai>.     In  contemplation  ;  with 

meditation. 

2/  Ideally;  theoretically;  in  theory  only,  not  in 
practice.  Propositions  seem  often  to  be  speculatively 
true,  which  experience  does  not  verify. 

3.  In  the  wav  of  speculation  in  lands,  goods,  &c. 
SPECTI-LA-TIVE-NESS,    n.     The    state    of    being 

speculative,  or  of  consisting  in  speculation  only. 

SPECII-LA-TOR,  h.    One  who  speculates  or  forms 

theories.  More. 

2.  An  observer  ;  a  contemplator.  Brown. 

3.  A  spy  ;  a  watcher.  Broome. 

4.  In  commerce,  one  who  buvs  goods,  land, or  other 
things,  with  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price,  and  of 
derivint;  profit  from  such  advance. 

SPEClf-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Exercising  speculation. 

Johnson. 
2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  espying 
IVarton 
SPECU-LUM,  n.     [L. ;  G.  and  D.  Spiegel;  Sw.  spe- 
gel;  tizn.spcjl,] 

1.  A  mirror  or  looking-glass. 

2.  A  mirror  employed  in  optical  instruments,  in 
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which  the  reflecting  surface  is  formed  of  a  metallic 
alloy,  instead  of  glass  coated  with  quicksilver. 

Olmsted. 
3.  In  surgery,  an  instrument  for  dilating  and  keep- 
ing open  certain  parts  of  the  body  Coze. 
SPE!  i,  pret.  and  pp.  jf  Speed. 
/SPEECH,  n.t  [Sax.  spac.     See  Speak.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  or 
words,  as  in  human  beings  ;  the  faculty  of  express- 
ing thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds.  Speech 
was  given  to  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Language ;  words  as  expressing  ideas. 

The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Can  not  without  process  of  speech  be  told.  Mdton. 


4.  That  which  is  spoken  ;  words  uttered  in  con- 
nection and  expressing  thoughts.     You  smile  at  my 

5.  Talk  ;  mention  ;  common  saying.  [speech. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  lh"  speech  .uimne;  the  Londoners 
Concerning-  the  French  journey.  Shak. 

6.  Formal  discourse  m  public  ;  oration  ;  harangue. 
The  member  has  made  Ins  first  speech  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

7.  Any  declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implored,  replied.  Milton. 

SPEECH,  v.  i.    To   make  a  speech  ;    to  harangue. 

[Little  used.] 
SFEECH'I-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.     Harangued. 
SPEECH'I-FY,  B.  i.     To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue. 
The  noun  speechification  is  sometimes  used,  but  like 
speechify,  rather  as  a  term  of  sport  or  derision. 
SPEECH"' r-Fy-ING,  ppr.     Haranguing. 
SPEECH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  speech. 

Moore. 
SPEECH'LESS,  a.     Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech.     More  generally, 
2.  Mute;  silent;  not  speaking  for  a  time. 

Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear.       Addison. 

SPEECH'LESS-NESS",  n.    The  state  of  being  speech- 


SPEECH'-MAK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  speeches  ; 
one  who  speaks  much  in  a  public  assembly. 

SPEED,  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  Sped,  Speeded.  [Sax. 
speditm,  spwdun  ;  D.  spocden ;  G.  spediren,  to  send  ; 
Gr.  atrevdo.  The  L.  erpnlio  may  be  from  the  same 
root,  which  signifies  to  drive,  to  hurry,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  L.  peto.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity.    Shale. 

2.  T°  have  success  ;  to  prosper ;  to  succeed  ;  that 
is,  to  advance  in  one's  enterprise. 

He  that's  one  denied  will  hardly  speed.  Shale. 

Those  that  prolate-. I   :uul  ahnsed  the  second  temple,  aped  no 
better.  Sou*.. 

3.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  ill ;  to  fare. 

Ships  heretofore  in  se  ts  like  hshes  sped; 

The  mightiest  still  n, he  smallest  fed.  Waller. 

SPEED,  v.  t.    To  dispatch  ;  to  send  away  in  haste. 

He  sped  him  thence  heme  (ll  (,js  habitation.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  hurry  ;  to  put  in  quick  motion. 

But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-resounding-  shore.    Dryden. 

3.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  execute;  to  dis- 
patch ;  as,  to  speed  judicial  acts.  Jlyliffe. 

4.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  hasten. 

With  rising-  gules  that  sped  their  happy  flight.  Dryden. 

5.  To  prosper ;  to  cause  to  succeed.  May  Heaven 
speed  this  undertaking. 

(i.  To  furnish  in  haste. 

7.  To  dispatch  ;  to  kill ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

With  a  spieling  thrust,  his  ir  art  he  found.  Dryden. 

A  ilire  till-  tenia  !    either  way  I'm  eye-// 

If  foes,  they  write,  il  friends,  (lev  re. el  trie  dead.        Pope. 

Note.  —  In  the  phrase  "God  speed,"  there  is 
probably  a  gross  mistake  in  considering  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  may  God  give  you  success."  The  true 
phrase  is  probably  "  good  speed;"  good,  in  Saxon, 
being  written  god.  I  bid  you  or  wish  you  good 
spied,  that  is,  good  success. 
SPEED,  n  f  Swiftness  ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  applied 
to  animals.  We  say,  a  man  or  a  horse  runs  or  trav- 
els with  speed  ;  a  fowl  flies  with  speed.  We  speak  of 
the  speed  of  a  fish  in  the  water,  but  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  speed  of  a  river,  or  of  wind,  or  of  a  falling 
body.  I  think,  however,  I  have  seen  the  word  ap- 
plied to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  motion  of  light- 
ning, but  in  poetry  only. 

2.  Haste;  dispatch  ;  as,  to  perform  a  journey  with 
speed  .•  to  execute  an  order  with  speed. 

3.  Rapid  pace;  as,  a  horse  of  speed.  We  say,  also, 
high  speed,  full  speed. 

4.  Success;  prosperity  in  an  undertaking;  favora- 
ble issue  ;  that  is,  advance  to  the  desired  end. 

O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  1  pray  thee,  Bend  me  good 

This  use  is  retained  in  the  proverb,  "  to  make 
more  haste  than  good  speed,"  and  in  the  scriptural 
phrase,  "  to  bid  one  good  speed,"  [not  God  speed,  as 
erroneously  written.] 


SPEED'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  speedy  ; 
quickness  ;  celerity  ;  haste  ;  despatch. 

SPEED'WELL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Veronica, 
one  species  of  which  has  been  much  recommended 
in  Sweden  and  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Loudon. 

SPEED'Y,  a.     Quick  ;  swift ;    nimble  ;   hasty  ;   rapid 
in  motion  ;  as,  a  speedy  flight ;  on  speedy  foot.    Shuk. 
2.  Gtuick  in  performance  ;  not  dilatory  or  slow  ; 
as.  ;i  speedy  dispatch  of  business. 

SI' I-'. El!,  i:t.     See  Spere. 

SPEET,  v.  t.     [G.  speeten  ;  from  the  root  of  spit.] 
To  stab.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPEIGHT,  (spate,)  77,  A  woodpecker.  [Not  in  use, 
orlocal] 

SPEiSS,  (spise,)  n.  The  mineral  copper  nickel,  con- 
sisting of  nickel  and  arsenic.  Ure. 

SPELK,  n      [Sax.  spelc.] 

A  splinter;  a  small  stick  or  rod  used  in  thatching. 
[Local.]  Grose. 

SPELL,  n.  [Sax.  spcl  or  spe.ll,  a  story,  narration,  fable, 
speech,  saying,  fame,  report,  sudden  rumor,  a  magic 
charm  or  song.  Hence  gospel,  Sax.  god-spell.  In  G. 
S]>iel  is  play,  sport;  spielen,  to  play,  D.  speelen,  Sw. 
spela,  Dan.  sjiillrr.  lint  Hits  is  a  different  application 
of  the  same  action.  The  verb  primarily  signifies  to 
throw  or  drive,  and  is  probably  formed  on  file  root  of 
L.  pello,  Gr.  fiaXXio.  (See  Peal  and  Appeal,  and 
Class  131,  No.  1,  Eth.)  In  some  of  the  applications 
of  spell,  we  observe  the  sense  of  turn.  We  observe 
the  same  in  throw,  warp,  cant,  &c] 

1.  A  story  ;  a  tale      [OAs.l  Chaucer. 

2.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of  occult 
power. 

Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy ; 

You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful.  Shak. 

Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spell  prepare.  Milton. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  turn  of  work  ;  relief;  turn  of 
duty  ;  as,  take  a  spell  at  the  pump. 

4.  In  New  England,  a  short  time  ;  a  little  time  ; 
the  continuance  of  any  kind  of  weather.  [Used 
among  seamen  ;  not  elegant.]  New  England. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme,  [hat  (hey  can  net  endure  it  above  four 
hours  in  a  day,  but  arc  succeeded  by  spells.  Carew. 

5.  A  turn  of  gratuitous  labor,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  presents.  People  give  their  neighbors  a 
spell.  New  England. 

SPELL,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spelled  or  Spelt.  [Sax. 
spellian,  spclligan,  to  tell,  to  narrate,  to  discourse, 
which  gives  our  sense  of  spell  in  reading  letters; 
spelian,  speligan,  to  take  another's  turn  in  labor;  D. 


proper  division  of  syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  pronunciation.  In  this  manner  children  learn 
to  read  by  first  spelling  the  words. 

2.  To  write  or  print  with  the  proper  letters;  to 
form  words  by  correct  orthography. 


The\ 


t  with  j 


Dryden. 

3.  To  take  another's  place  or  turn  temporarily  in 
nny  labor  or  service;  to  relieve.  [Used  by  seamen, 
and  in  New  England.] 

4.  To  charm  ;  as,  spelled  with  words  of  power. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  read  ;  to  discover  by  characters  or  marks  ; 
with  out;  as,  to  spell  out  the  sense  of  an  author. 

Milton. 
We  are  not  left  to  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 

South. 

6.  To  tell ;  to  relate ;  to  teach.     [Not  in  use.] 

IVotton. 
SPELL,  v.  i.    To  form  words  with  the  proper  letters, 
either  in  reading  or  writing.    He  knows  not  how  to 
spell.     Our  orthography  is  so  irregular  that  most  per- 
sons never  learn  to  spell. 
2.  To  read.  Milton. 

SPELL'BOUND,  a.      Arrested   or   locked   ud  by   a 
spell. 


2.  Taking  another's  turn. 
SPELL'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  naming  the  letters  of  a 
word,  or  the  act  of  writing  or  printing  words  with 
their  proper  letters. 

2.  Orthography  ;    the   manner  of   forming  words 
with  letters.     Bad  spelling  is  disreputable  to  a  gen- 
tleman. 
SPELL  ING-BOOK,  n.     A  book  for  teaching  children 

to  spell  and  read. 
SPELL/-LAND,  71.    A  land  of  spells  or  charms. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
SPELT,  77.    [Sax.  spclte  ;  D.  spclte ;  G.  spell ;  It.  spelda, 
spella.] 

A  species  of  grain,  the  Triticum  Spelta,  much  cul- 
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tivated  for  food  in  Germany;  called,  also,  Germ 
Wheat.  Encyt 

SPELT,  v.  t.     [G.  svalten ;  Dan.  spilder.] 

To  split.     [Not  in  useA  Mortlmci 

SPEL'TER,  7t.     [G.  and  D.  spiauter.] 

Natural,  impure  zinc,  which  contains  a  portion  of 
lead,  copper,  iron,  a  little  arsenic,  manganese,  and 
plumbago.  Webster's  Manual. 

SPENCE,  (spens,)  77.     [Old  Fr.  dispense.] 

A  buttery  ;  a  larder ;  a  place  where  provisions  are 
kept.     [Obs.]  Cliaueer. 

SPEN'CER,  «.  One  who  has  the  care  of  the  speuce 
or  buttery.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  short  over-jacket  worn  by  men  or  women. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  abaft  the 
fore  and  mainmasts  ;  a  trysail. 

SPEND,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spent.  [Sax.  spendan; 
Sw.  spendcra  ;  Dan.  spanderer  ;  It.  spendere  ;  L.  cx- 
pendo,  from  the  participle  of  which  is  Fr.  depenscr : 
from  the  root  of  L.  pando,  pandco,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is,  to  strain,  to  open  or  spread  ;  allied  to 
span,  pane,  &.C.,  and  probably  to  Gr.  cnrevdio,  to  pour 

1.  To  lay  out;  to  dispose  of;  to  part  with  ;  as,  to 
spend  money  fbT  clothing. 

Why  do  ye  spew/  money  i,,r  (i]:1[  which  is  not  bread  ?  —  Is.  Iv. 

2.  To  consume ;  to  waste ;  to  squander ;  as,  to 
spend  an  estate  in  gaining  or  other  vices. 

3.  To  consume;  to  exhaust.  The  provisions  were 
spent,  and  the  troops  were  in  want. 

4.  To  bestow  for  any  purpose  ;  often  with  on  or 
upon.     It  is  folly  to  spend  words  in  debate  on  trifles. 

5.  To  effuse.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

6.  To  pass,  as  time  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

They  spew!  their  d  t\>  in  \ee.iith,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to 

7.  To  lay  out ;  to  exert  or  to  waste  ;  as,  to  spend 

8.  To  exhaust  of  force ;  to  waste ;  to  wear  away  ; 
as,  a  ball  had  spent  its  force.  The  violence  of  the 
waves  was  spent. 

Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall  and  strew  the  ground.        Dryden. 

9.  To  exhaust  of  strength;  to  harass  ;  to  fatigue. 
Their  bodies  sj/pnl  with  lomc  laiior  and  thirst.  Knolles. 

SPEND,  v.  i.  To  make  expense  ;  to  make  disposition 
of  money.     He  spends  like  a  prudent  man. 

2.  To  be  lost  or  wasted;  to  vanish;  to  be  dissi- 
pated. 

The  sound  spendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air.     Bacon. 

3.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Eutter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  soil.  Temple. 

4.  To  be  consumed.  Candles  spend  fast  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.     Our  provisions  spend  rapidly. 

5.  To  be  employed  to  any  use. 


SPEND'ER,  7t.  One  that  spends;  also,  a  prodigal ;  a 
lavisher.  Taylor.     Bacon. 

SPEND'ING,  ppr.  Laying  out;  consuming;  wast- 
ing; exhausting. 

SPEND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  laying  out,  expending, 
consuming,  or  wasting.  Whitlock. 

SPENDTHRIFT,  77.  [spend  and  thrift.]  One  who 
spends  money  profusely  or  improvidently ;  a  prodi- 
gal ;  one  who  lavishes  liis  estate.    Dryden.     Swift. 

SPENT,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Spend.  Exhausted  ; 
deprived  of  its  original  force  or  peculiar  qualities  ;  as, 
spent  hops ;  a  spent  ball,  i.  e.,  one  which  may  still 
injure,  but  can  not  penetrate  any  hard  object. 

SPER,  v.  t.  To  shut  in,  support,  enclose  Spelled  also 
Sj>err.  Shak. 

SPE'RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  spcrabilis,  from  spero,  to  hope.] 
That  may  be  hoped.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SPERE,  v.  t.  To  ask  ;  to  inquire.  [Used  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.]  HalhwcU. 

SPf-'.I!'/-.'I),  /)/'■     Asked;  inquired. 

SPERM,  77.     [Fr.  sperme ,-  L.  sperma  ;  Gr.  enreppa.] 

1.  Animal  seed  ;  that  by  which  the  species  is  prop- 
agated. Bacon.     Ray. 

2.  Spermaceti,  which  see. 

3.  Spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs. 
SPERM-A-CE'TI,  (-se'te,)  77.     [L.  sperma,  sperm, and 

cetus,  a  whale.     It  is  pronounced  as  it  is  written.] 

A  fatty  matter  obtained  chiefly  from  the  head  of 
the  cachalot,  or  spermaceti  whale.  When  separated 
from  the  oil  and  purified,  it  becomes  a  white,  semi- 
transparent,  brittle,  lamellar,  crystalline  mass,  much 
used  for  making  candles.  Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

SPERM-A-rr.'Tl-WHALE,  )  71.      The    cachalot,   or 

SPERM'-WHALE,  i       species  of   whale  of 

the  genus  Physeter,  (Linn.,)  from  which  spermaceti 
is  obtained. 

SPERM'A-PHORE,  71.  In  botany,  that  part  of  the  ova- 
ry from  which  the  ovules  arise;  it  is  synonymous 
with  Placenta. 

SPERM-AT'ie,  a.     Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 
More. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen,  or  conveying  it ;  as, 
spermatic  vessels.  Ray.     Core. 

SPERM'A-TIZE,  77.t.    To  yield  seed.     [Not  in  use.] 
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SPERM-AT'O-CeLE,  n.    [Gr.  ontppa,  seed,  and  kijAij, 

tumor.] 
A  swelling  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  or  vessels  of 

the  testicles.  Coze. 

SPERM-A-T0-Z6'A,  n.  pi.    [Or.  opzppa  and  $wtii/.] 

Minute  particles  in  the  spermatic  fluid  of  animals 

resembling  certain  infusoria.  Journ.  of  Science. 

SPERM'O-DERM,  «.     [Gr.  arreppa  and  deppa.] 

In  botany,  the  whole  integuments  of  a  seed  in  the 

aggregate.  Lindley. 

SPERM '-OIL,  7i.    Oil  obtained  from  the  cachalot  or 

spermaceti  whale. 
SPERM-OL'O-GIST,   n.      [Gr.    orrcppoXoyos.]      One 

who  treats  of  seeds. 
SPERSE,  v.  t.     To  disperse.     [Mot  in  use.]    Spenser. 
SPET,  v.  t.     To  spit ;  to  throw  out.     [Mot  used.] 
SPET.m     Spittle,  or  a  flow.     [Mot  in  use.] 
SPEW,  (spu,)  «.  t.     [Sax.  spiwan  ;  D.  spuwen,  spuigen; 

G.  speicn,  contracted  from  speichen;  Svv.  spy;  Dan. 

spycr  ;  L.  spuo.] 

1.  To  vomit;  to  poke  ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

2.  To  eject;  to  cast  forth. 

3.  To  cast  out  with  alihorrence.     Lev.  xviii. 
SPEW,  (spu,)  v.  i.    To  vomit;  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  B.  Jouson. 

SPLWEi),  (spude.)  pp.     Vomited  ;  ejected. 
SPEW'ER,  n.     One  who  spews. 

SPEWING,  ppr.     Vomiting;  ejecting  from  the  stom- 
ach. 
SPEWING,  7i.    The  act  of  vomiting. 
SPEWY,  (spu'e,)  a.    Wet;  foggy.   [Local.]  Mortimer. 
SPHACE-LaTE,  (sfas'e-I.ite,)  v.  i.  [See  Sphacelus.] 

1.  To  mortify  ;  to  become  gangrenous  ;  as  flesh. 

2.  To  decay  or  become-  carious,  as  a  bone. 
SPHACE-LATE,  v.  t.    To  affect  with  gangrene. 

SPHACE-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  gan- 
grene; mortified. 

SPHAC-E-La'TION,  ti.  The  process  of  becoming  or 
making  gangrenous;  mortification.        Med.  Repos. 

SPHAC'E-LUS,  (sfas'e-lus,)  k.  [Gr.  oihaKcXoc,  from 
afara,  to  kill.] 

1.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  gangreno  ;  mortification 
of  the  flesh  of  a  living  animal. 

2.  Death  of  a  bone.  Coze. 
SPHAG'NOOS,  (sfag'nus,)  a      [sphagnum,  bog-moss. 

Linnmus.j 

Pertaining  to  bog-moss  ;  mossy.  Bigclom. 

SPHeNE,  (sfCne,)  n.     [Gr.  n-y,nv,  a  wedge.] 

A  mineral  composed   of  silicic  acid,  titanic  acid, 
and   lime.     Its  colors  are  dull  yellow,  green,  gray, 
brown,  and  black.     It  is  found  amorphous  and  in 
crystals.    The  primary  form  of  its  crystal  is  an  ob- 
lique, rhombic  prism. 
SPIlE'NOID,         )  (sfe-,)  a.    [Gr.  oij,ni',  a  wedge,  and 
SPHE-NOtU'AL,  j      tidos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  wedge. 

The  sphenoid  bone,  is  the  pterygoid  bone  of  the 
basis  of  the  skull.  Coze. 

SPHERE,  (stere,)K.t[Fr.,from  L.  splicera,  Gr.  oipaipa, 
whence  It.  sfera,  Sp.  esfrra,  G.  sphdre.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  solid  body  contained  under  a 
single  surface,  which,  in  every  part,  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  called  its  center.  The  earth  is  not 
an  exact  sphere.     The  sun  appears  to  be  a  sphere. 

2.  An  orb  or  globe  of  the  mundane  system. 

First  Hie  sun,  a  mitrhly  sphere,  he  framed.  Milton. 

Tlien  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  die  music  of  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

3.  An  orbicular  body,  or  a  circular  figure  repre- 
senting the  earth  or  apparent  heavens.  Dryden. 

4.  Circuit  of  motion  ;  revolution  ;  orbit ;  as,  the 
diurnal  sphere.  Milton. 

5.  The  concave  or  vast  orbicular  expanse  in  which 
the  heavenly  orbs  appear. 

6.  Circuit  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence  ; 
compass  ;  province  ;  employment.  Every  man  has 
his  particulai  sphere  of  action,  in  which  it  should  be 
his  ambition  to  excel.  Events  of  this  kind  have  re- 
peatedly fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  knowledge. 
This  man  treats  of  matters  not  within  his  sphere. 

7.  Rank  ;  order  of  society.  Persons  moving  in  a 
higher  sp'tirr  chum  more  deference. 

Sphere  of  activity  of  a  body  ;  the  whole  space  or 
extent  reached   by  the   influence  it  exerts. 

Enajc. 

A  right  sphere  •  that  aspect  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  A  spec- 
tator at  the  equator  views  a  right  sphere. 

A  parallel  sphere  ;  that  in'whieh  the  circles  of 
daily  motion  are  parallel  to  the  horizon.  A  spec- 
tator at  cither  of  the  poles  would  view  a  parallel 

An  oblique  sphere;  that  in  which  the  circles  of 
daily  motion  are  oblique  to  the  horizon,  as  is  the 
case  to  a  spectator  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  either  pole. 

Armillary  sphere ;    an   artificial   representation   of 
the  circles  of  the  sphere,  In  means  of  brass  rings. 
SPHERE,  (sfSre,)  v.  t.     To  place  in  a  sphere. 
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2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  as,  light  sphered  in  a 
radiant  cloud.  Milton. 

SPHERE'-BORN,  o.    Born  among  the  spheres. 

Milton. 

Descended  from  the 

Melody  of  the  spheres. 
Carlyle. 
SPHERE'-Mu'Sie,  n.    The  music  or  harmony  of  the 

spheres.  Ed.  Rev. 

SPHER'IC,  (sfer'ik,)  )  a.     [It.  sfericn  ;  Fr.  sphenque  ; 
SPIIER'I-eAL,  j      L.  spharicus.] 

1.  Globular;  orbicular;  having  a  surface  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  the  center;  as,  a  spherical 
body.     Drops  of  water  take  a  spherical  form. 

2.  Planetary  ;  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  plan- 
ets. 

as  if  we  Were  vilUius  l.y  .■.•y/e.'Woi/  pi  ■•  luminance.       Sluik. 

Spherical  geometry  :  that  branch  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  spherical  magnitudes;  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere  ;  particularly,  of  the  circles  described  on  its 
surface. 

Spherical  angle ;  the  angle  formed  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  by  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles. 

Spherical  creess  ;  in  trigonometry,  the  sum  by 
which  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  exceed  two  right  an- 
gles. Brande. 

Spherical  triangle ;  a  figure  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  great  circles 
which  intersect  each  other. 

Spherical  trigonometry  ;  that  branch  of  trigonome- 
try which  teaches  to  compute  the  sides  and  angles  of 
spherical  triangles. 
SPHER'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
SPHER'I€-AL-NESS,  1  n.      The   state   or   quality  of 
SPHE-RIC'I-TY,  (      being    orbicular    or    spher- 

ical ;    roundness ;    as,   the   sphericity   of  a   drop    of 

SPIIER'I-€LE,  (sfer'e-kl,)  n.    A  small  sphere. 

SPHER'ICS,  n.     The  doctrine  of  the  sphere  ;  spher- 
ical geometry 

SPHE'ROID,  n.     [Gr.  aipaipa,  a  sphere,  and  tiooj, 
form.] 

A  body  or  figure  approaching  to  a  sphere,  but  not 
perfectly  spherical.  A  spheroid  is  oblate  or  prolate. 
The  earth  is  found  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  that  is, 
flatted  at  the  poles,  whereas  some  astronomers  for- 
merly supposed  it  to  be  prolate  or  oblong. 

SPHE  l'OID'ieL'         I  a-      Havi"S    tlle    form   of   a 
SPHE-ROID'ie-AL,  S      sPheroid-  Chey,ie. 

2.  In  crystallography,  bounded  by  several  convex 
faces. 
SPHE-ROID'I-TY,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

spheroidal. 
SPHE-ROM'E-TER,  n.      [Gr.  aqiatpa,  and   perpov.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  small 
bodies,  the  curvature  of  optical  glasses,  &x. 

Brande. 
SPHER-O-SID'ERITE,    n.      Carbonate    of  iron    in 
Dana. 
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SPHER' 
stone,  found  in  rounded  grains.         .Diet.  Nat,  Hist, 

SPHER'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  the  spheres.  Milton. 

2.  Round  ;  spherical.  Shak. 

SPHINCTER,  (sfink'ter,)  n.  [from  Gr.  cqbtyyco,  to 
constrain,  to  draw  close.] 

In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  contracts  or  shuts  an  or- 
ifice or  aperture  round  which  it  is  placed;  as,  the 
sphincter  labiorum  ;  sphincter  vesica;.  Coze. 

SPHINX,  (sfinx,)  n*  [Gr.  cdny{;  L.  sphinz.] 

*  I.  In  mythology,  a  monster  usually  represented  as 
having  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  young 
woman  ;  also,  in  various  other  forms.  The  Grecian 
sphinx  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  mysterious  rid- 
dle to  every  one  who  passed  by  her  dwelling  near 
Thebes,  and  to  have  killed  all  who  could  not  solve  it. 
2.  In  entomology,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
the  species  of  which  are  commonly  called  Hawk- 
Moths. 

SPHRAG'IDE,  (-id,)  n.  A  species  of  ocherous  clay 
which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the  emission  of 
many  bubbles  ;  called  also  Earth  of  Lemnos. 

SPHliA-GlS'TICS,  7i.    [Gr.  oraipoyis,  a  seal.] 

The  science  of  seals,  their  history,  age,  distinc- 
tions ;  a  brane'i  of  diplomatics.  Brand,: 

SPHYG-MOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  oebvypoe,  pulse,  and 
perpov.] 

An  instrument  for  exposing  to  the  eye  the  action 
of  the  pulse,  the  strength  of  which  it  measures. 

SPI'AL,  7i.     A  spy  ;  a  scout.     [Mot  in  use.]      Bacon. 

SPI'CATE,  a.     [L.  spicatus,  from  spica,  a  spike.] 
Having  a  spike  or  ear.  Lee. 

SPI€-€A'TO,  [It.]  In  music,  a  .term  indicating  that 
every  note  is  to  have  its  distinct  sound  ;  much  like 
staccato.  Brande. 

SPICE,  ti.     [Fr.  epice ;  It.  speiie ;  Sp.  especia.] 
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1.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  or 
the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ;  used  in  sauces 
and  in  cookery. 

2.  A  small  quantity;  something  that  enriches  oi 
alters  the  quality  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree,  as 
spice  alters  the  taste  of  a  thing. 

3.  A  sample.     []■"•    especc] 

SPICE,  v.  t.  To  season  with  spice  ;  to  mix  aromatic 
substances  with  ;  as,  to  spice  wine. 

2.  To  tincture  ;  as,  the  spiced  Indian  air.     S/iuk. 

3.  To  render  nice  ;  to  season  with  scruples. 

Chancer. 
SPTC'KD,  (splst,)  pp.  or  a.     Seasoned  with  spice. 
SPI'CEK,  ».     One  that  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  that  deals  in  spice.  Camden. 

SPI'CER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  epiccrie.] 

1.  Spices  in  general  ;  fragrant  and  aromatic  vege- 
table substances  used  in  seasoning. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices.  Addison. 
SPTCE'-WOOD,  7i.     The  Laurus  benzoin,  an  Ameri- 
can  shrub,  called  also  Wild-Allspice  and  Benja- 
min-Tree.                                                Farm.  Encyc. 

SPI'CI-NESS,  ti.     Quality  of  being  spicy. 

SPICING,  ppr.     Seasoning  with  spice. 

SPICK  AND  SPAN,  bright;  shining;  as,  a  garment 
spick  and  span  new,  or  span-new.  Spick  is  from  the 
root  of  the  It.  spiccn,  brightness  ;  spircarc,  to  shine  ; 
spiccar  le  parole,  to  sprul;  dl-linelly  ;  sjiicciare,  to  rush 
out,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  shoot  or  dart. 
Span  is  probably  from  the  root  of  spangle,  Gr.  ipeyyoi, 
G.  spicvel,  a  mirror. 

SPICK'NEL,  (   n.    The  herb  maldmony  or  bear-wort, 

SPIG'NEL,  \  (Diet.,)  the  Mourn  Athanianticum, 
which,  when  eaten  by  cows,  gives  the  same  flavor 
to  their  milk  and  butter,  as  that  of  schab-ziege 
cheese. 

SPI-COS'I-TY,  Ti.     [L.  spica.] 

The  state  of  having  or  being  full  of  ears,  like 
corn.     [Mot  in,  use.]  Diet. 

SPICIT-LAR,  a.     [L.  spiculum,  a  dart.] 

Resembling  a  dart ;  baying  sharp  points. 

SPICU-LATE,  v.  t.      [L.  spiculo,  to  sharpen,  from 

spiculum,  a  dart,  from  spica,  or  its  root.     See  Spike.] 

To  sharpen  to  a  point.  Mason. 

SPICIJLE,  n.     A  minute,  slender  granule  or  point. 

SPICU-LI-FORM,  a.     Haying  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

SPie-0-LlCEN-OUS,  a.     Containing  spicules. 

SPFCY.a.t  [from  spice.]  Producing  spice  ;  abounding 
with  spices  ;  as,  the  spicy  shore  of  Arabia.   Milton. 

2.  Having  tlle  qualities  of  spice;  fragrant;  aro- 
matic ;  as,  spicy  plants. 

Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  tralea.  Pope. 

SPI'DER,ti.  [I  know  not  from  what  source  this  word 
is  derived.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  animals  of  the  family 
Arancida?,  of  the  class  Aracbnida,  some  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  spinning  webs  for  taking  their  prey 
and  forming  a  convenient  habitation,  and  for  the  de- 
posit of  their  food. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  I  Pope. 

2.  A  kitchen  utensil,  somewhat  resembling  a 
spider. 

3.  A  trevet  to  support  vessels  over  a  fire. 
SPI'DER-eATCH-ER,  a.     A  bird  so  called. 
SPI'DER-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  spider.  S7iaA. 
SPl'DER-WORT,  (-wurt,)  it.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Aiithericiiiii,  or  of  the  genus Tradescantia. 

SPIG'NEL.      SeeSpiCKNEL. 

SPIG'OT,  7i.     [W.  yspigaird,  from   yspig,  Eng.  spike  ; 

from  pig,  Eng.  pih'r ,-'  Han.  spider,  a  nail.     See  Spike 

and  Pike.] 

A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop  a  faucet,  or  to  stop  a 

small  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor.  Swift. 

SPIKE,  ».      [W.   y.-pig,  supra;    D.  spyk,  spykcr ;   G. 

spetche  ;  Dan.  spig/r,  Sw.  sj'ik,  a  nail ;  L.  spica,  an 

ear  of  corn.     It  signifies  a  shout  or  point.     Class  Bg. 

See  Pike.] 

1.  A  large  nail;  always  in  America  applied  to  a 
nail  or  pin  of  metal.  A  similar  thing  made  of  wood 
is  called  a  Peu  or  Pin.  In  England,  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  sharp  point  of  wood. 

2.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain.    It  is  applied  to  the 

3.  A  shoot.  Addison. 

4.  [L.  spica.]  Ill  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  sessile  flowers  are  alternate  on  a  common 
simple  peduncle,  as  lavender,  &c.  Martyn. 

SPIKE.,  n.     A  species  of  lavender.  llill. 

SPIKE,  v.  t.     To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long  and  large 

nails  ;   as,  to  spike  down  the  planks  of  a  floor  or 

bridge. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes. 

A  yniuii  I.':,  oh-:;  uvi  i  111    .vy.i.e,;'  nil'  s  —  \v  is  ceiglit  bv  lln-splics. 

[Un^Ll.i  WUmm. 

3.  To  stop  the  vent  with  a  spike,  nail,  &C. ;  as,  to 
spike  cannon. 

SPtK'£D,  (splkt,)  pp.    Furnished  with  spikes,  as  corn  ; 

fastened  with  spikes  ;  stopped  with  spikes. 
SPIKE'-LAV'EN-DER,   n.    Common   lavender,  the 

SPTKE'LET,  7i.  In  botany,  a  small  spike  making  s 
part  of  a  large  one;  or  a  subdivision  of  a  soike. 

Barton. 
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SPIKE'NARD,  (spik'nard,)  71.     [L.  spica  nardl] 

1.  A  vague  popular  name  applied  to  nun 
widely  different  plants.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
applied  to  Aralia  racemosa ;  in  England,  to  Andro- 
pogon  nardus  of  India;  to  Valeriana  spica;  and  to 
several  species  of  Baccharis,  Conyza,  &c. 

2.  A  name  of  various  fragrant  essential  oils. 
SPIK'ING,   ppr.      Fastening  with    spikes;  stopping 

with  large  nails. 
SPIK'Y,  a.     Having  a  sharp  point.  Dyer. 

SPILE,  11.    [D.  spil,  a  pivot,  a  spindle  ;  G.  spille ;  Ir. 

spile ;  W.  ebill,  from  the  root  of  L.  pilus,  pilum,  &c] 

1.  A  small  peg  or  wooden  pin,  used  to  slop  a 
hole. 

2.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect  a  bank, 
form  wharfs,  abutments,  &.C. 

SPILL,  n.     [A  different  orthography  of  Spile,  supra.] 

1.  A  small  peg  or  pin  for  stopping  a  cask  ;  as,  a 
vent-hole  stopped  with  a  spill.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  little  bar  or  pin  of  iron.  Carew. 

3.  A  little  sum  of  money.    [JVot  in  use.]     Ayliffe. 
SPILL,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Spilled  or  Spilt  ;  pp.  id.     [Sax. 

spillan  ;  D.  and  G.  spillen ;  Sw.  spilla  ;  Dan.  spilder.] 

1.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose 
or  suffer  to  be  scattered  ;  applied  only  to  fluids  and 
to  substances  whose  particles  are  small  and  loose. 
Thus  we  spill  water  from  a  pail ;  we  spill  spirit  or 
oil  from  a  bottle  ;  we  spill  quicksilver  or  powders 
from  a  vessel  or  a  paper ;  we  spill  sand  or  flour. 
Spill  differs  from  pour  in  expressing  accidental  loss  ; 
a  loss  or  waste  not  designed,  or  contrary  to  purpose. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  shed  ;  as,  a  man  spills  his  own 
blood. 

3.  To  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose  ;  to  shed  ;  as,  a 
man  spills  another's  blood. 

[This  is  applied  to  cases  of  murder  or  other  homi- 
cide, but  not  to  venesection.  In  the  latter  case  we 
say,  to  let  or  take  blood.] 

A-nd  to  revenge  his  blood  so  Justly  spilt.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mischief ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  spill  the  mind 
or  soul  ;  to  spill  glory  ;  to  spill  forms,  &c. 

ilication  is 

To  throw  away, 

6.  In  seamen's  language,  to  dislodge  the  wind  out 

of  the  cavity  or  belly  of  a  sail  in  order  to  reef  or  furl 

it.  Totten. 

SPILL,  v.  i.     To  waste  ;  to  be  prodigal.     [JVot  in  use.] 

2.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall,  be  lost,  or 

wasted. 

He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all  the  com- 
pany. Watts. 
SPILL'ED,  pp.    Suffered  to  fall,  as  liquids ;  shed. 
SPILL'ER,  n.     One  that  spills  or  sheds. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line.  Carew. 

SPILL'JNG,  ppr.     Suffering  to  fall  or  run  out,  as 
liquids  ;  shedding. 

Spilling-lines,  in  a  skip,  are  ropes  for  furling  more 
conveniently  the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPILT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Spill. 
SPILTH,  ?i.     [from  spill.]    Any  thing  spilt.     [Mt  in 

use.]  Skak. 

SPIN,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spun.     Span  is  not  used. 

tSax.  spinnan;  Goth,  spinnan;  D.  and  G.  spinnen; 
)an.  spinder ;  Sw.  spinna.  If  the  sense  is  to  draw 
out  or  extend,  this  coincides  in  origin  with  span.] 

1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either  by 
the  hand  or  machinery  ;  as,  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or 
flax  ;  to  spin  goats'  hair. 

All  the  yarn  which  Penelope  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absence,  did  but 


form  by  a  slow  pro- 
•  as,  to  spin  out  large 


spin 


2.  To  draw  out  tediously ; 
cess  or  by  degrees  ;  with  out ;  as, 
volumes  on  a  subject. 

3.  To  extend  to  a  great  length  ; 
subject. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays  ; 
as,  to  spin  out  the  day  in  idleness. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their  whole  lives. 

L'Estrange. 

5.  To  whirl  with  a  thread ;  to  turn  or  cause  to 
whirl ;  as,  to  spin  a  top. 

6.  To  draw  out  from  the  stomach  in  a  filament ; 
as,  a  spider  spins  a  web. 

To  spin  hay,  in  military  language,  is  to  twist  it  into 
ropes  for  convenient  carriage" on  an  expedition. 
SPIN,  v.  i.     To  practice  spinning  ;  to  work  at  draw- 
ing and  twisting  threads;   as,  the  woman   knows 
how  to  spin. 

Tbey  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toll.  Prior. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  drawing  and  twisting 
threads  ;  as,  a  machine  or  jenny  spins  with  great  ex- 

3.  To  move  round  rapidly;  to  whirl ;  as  a  top  or 
a  spindle, 

4.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  current; 
as,  blood  spins  from  a  vein.  Drayton. 

SPI-Na'CEOUS,  a.     Denoting  the  plant  spinach  and 

the  class  cf  plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
SPINACH,  )  (spin'aje,)  v.     [L.  spinacia;  U.spinace; 
SPIN' AGE,  (      Sp.  espinaca  ;  Fr.  cpinards;  D.  spina- 

gie ;  G.  spmat ;  Pers.  spanach.] 


A  plant  of  the  genus  Spinacia,  whose  leaves  are 
boiled  for  greens  and  used  for  other  culinary  pur- 
poses. 
SPI'NAL,  a.  [See  Spine.]  Pertaining  to  the  spine 
or  back-bone  of  an  animal;  as,  the  spinal  cord; 
spinal  muscles ;   spinal  arteries. 

Jlrbuthnot.     Encyc. 
SPIN'DLE,  n.     [from  spin  ;  Sax.  and  Dan.  spindel.] 

1.  The  pin  used  in  spinning  wheels  for  twisting 
the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread  when  twisted 
is  wound.  Bacon 

2.  A  slender,  pointed  rod,  or  pin,  on  which  any 
thing  turns  ;  an  axis  or  small  axis  ;  as,  the  spindle 

3.  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  [of  a  vane. 

4.  A  long,  slender  stalk.  Mortimer. 

5.  The  iron  pin  or  pivot  on  which  a  capstan  turns. 

.  Totten. 
C.  In  geometry,  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  line  about  its  base  or  double  ordinate. 
Brande. 

SPIN'DLE,  v.  i.  To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  long,  slender 
stalk  or  body.  Bacon.     Mortimer. 

SPIN'DLE-LEGS,         )  n.     A  tall,  slender  person  ;  in 

SPIN  Dl, E-SHANKS,  (      contempt. 

SPIN'DLE-SHANK-ED,  (spin'dl-shankt,)  a.  Having 
long,  slender  legs. 

SPIN'DLE-SHAP-£D,  (spin'dl-shapt,)  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  spindle  ;  fusiform.  Martyn. 

SPIN'DLE-TREE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Euony- 
mus,  whose  fine,  hard-grained  wood  was  used  for 
spindles  anil  skewers.  London. 

SPIN'DLE-WCRM,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  cat- 
erpillar of  a  lepidopterous  insect,  which  injures  the 
maize  in  New  England.  Harris. 

SPIN'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tail  and  slender;  shooting 
into  a  small,  tall  stalk.  Jlsh. 

SPINE,  n.  [L.  and  It.  spina;  Fr.  cpine;  Sp.  cspinaio  ; 
W.  yspin,  from  pin.] 

1.  The  back-bone  of  an  animal.  Coze. 

2.  The  shin  of  the  leg.  Coze. 

3.  A  thorn  ;  a  sharp  process  from  the  woody  part 
of  a  plant.  It  differs  from  a  prickle,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bark.  A  spine  sometimes  terminates  a 
branch,  and  sometimes  is  axillary,  growing  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  or  leaf  with  the  stern. 
The  wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with  spines ;  the 
rose,  bramble,  gooseberry,  &x.,are  armed  with  prick- 
les. Martyn. 

4.  In  zoology,  a  thin,  pointed  spike,  as  in  fishes. 

5.  Sometimes,  a  ridge. 
SPI'NEL,         )         rT,  ,,    , 
SPI-NELLE',  |  "•     [«•  ^riclVi.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  octahedrons,  of  great  hard- 
ness, consisting  of  alumina  and  magnesia.  When 
of  a  red  or  ruby  color,  it  constitutes  the  gem  Spinel- 
ruby,  or  the  common  ruby  of  jewelry.  It  occurs  also 
of  green,  blue,  brown,  and  black  colors.        Dana. 

SPI-NELL'ANE,  n.  The  same  with  the  mineral 
Hauyne.  Dana. 

SPI-NES'CENT,  a.  [from  spine.]  Becoming  hard  and 
thorny.  Martyn, 

SPIN'ET,  n.      [It.  spinetta  ;  Fr.  epinette  ;  Sp.  espinctn.] 
An  instrument  of  music  resembling  a  harpsichord, 
but  smaller  ;  a  virginal ;  a  clavichord. 

SPI'NET,  n.     [L.  spinetum.] 

A  small  wood  or  place  where  briers  and  thorns 
grow.     [JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

SPI-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  spina,  spine,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  spines  ;  bearing  thorns. 

SPINK,  n.     A  bird  ;  a  finch.  Harte. 

SPIN'NER,  n.    One  that  spins;  one  skilled  in  spin- 
ning. 
2.  A  spider.  Shak. 

SPIN'NER,        I  n.     In   entomology,  an   organ   with 

SPIN'NER-ET,  J  which  insects' 'furm  their  silk  or 
webs.  Brande. 

SPINNING,  ppr.     Drawing  out  and   twisting   into 


threads  ;  drawing  out ;  delaying. 
PINNING,  n.     The  act,  practice. 


ton. 

2.  The  act  or  nractice  of  forming  webs,  as  spiders. 

SPIN'NING-JEN^NY,  ru  An  engine  or  complicated 
machine  for  spinning  wool  or  cotton,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth. 

SPIN'NING-WHEEL,  n.  Awheel  for  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  or  flax  into  threads.  Gay. 

SPI-NOS'I-T  Y,  H.  The  state  of  being  spiny  or  thorny  ; 
crabbedness,  Qlanoille. 

SPI'NOUS,  /         rT  , 

sppnsseJ  i a-  tL-  seinosv^i from  sp™-] 

Full  of  spines  ;  armed  with  thorns ;  thorny. 

Martyn. 
SPI'NO-ZISM,  7t.  The  form  of  Pantheism  taught  by 
Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  who  main- 
tained that  God  is  not  only  the  maker,  but  also  the 
original  matter,  of  the  universe,  so  that  creation  was 
only  a  development  of  himself  by  the  Deity. 

Mitrdock. 
SPI'NO-ZIST,  7i.    A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spi- 
noza. 
SPINSTER,  7i.      [spin   and    strr.]      A  woman   who 
spins,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin. 


2.  In  law,  the  common  title  by  which 
without  rank  or  distinction  is  designated  ;  i 
ried  woman. 

med  a  spinster,  Bhe  may  aba 


SPIN'STRY,  7!.     The  business  of  spinning.     Milton. 
SPIN'THERE,  71.     A  mineral  of  a  greenish-gray  color. 

It  is  a  variety  of  sphene.  lire. 

SPIN'LILE,  7i.     A  minute  spine.  Dana. 

SPIN'U-LOUS,  a.    Covered  with  minute  spines. 
SPI'NY,   a.     [from  spine.]     Full  of   spines ;  thorny ; 

as,  a  spiny  tree. 
2.  Perplexed;  difficult;  troublesome.        Digby. 
SPIR'A-CLE,  (spir'a-kl  or  spi'ra-kl,)  71.     [L.  spiracu- 

lum,  from  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  A  small  aperture  in  animal  and  vegetable  bod- 
ies, by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  exhaled  or  inhaled  ; 
a  small  hole,  orifice,  or  vent;  a  pore;  a  minute  pas- 
sage ;  as,  the  spiracles  of  the  human  skin. 

2.  Any  small  aperture,  hole,  or  vent.   Woodward. 
SPl'RAL,  a.     [It.  spirale;  Fr.  spiral;  from  L.  spira,  a 

spire.] 

Winding  round  a  cylinder  or  other  round  body,  or 
in  a  circular  form,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  ad- 
vancing forward  ;  winding  like  a  screw.  The  mag- 
nificent column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  is 
divided  by  a  spiral  line  into  compartments.  It  is 
formed  with  spiral  compartments,  on  which  are  en- 
graved figures  emblematical  of  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies.  A  whirlwind  is  so  named  from  the 
spiral  motion  of  the  air. 

SPl'RAL,  n.  In  geometry,  the  name  given  to  a  class 
of  curves  which  continually  receile  from  a  center  or 
pole,  while  they  continue  to  revolve  about  it. 

Brande. 

SPI'RAL-€oAT-ED,  a.     Coated  spirally.         Smith. 

SPI'RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  spiral  form  or  direction  ;  hi 
the  manner  of  a  screw.  Ray. 

SPI-RA'TION,  ?i.  [L.  spiratio.]  A  breathing.  [JVot 
ujed.]  Barrow. 

SPIRE,  7i  [L.  spira  ;  Gr.  ancipa  ;  Sp.  espira  :  from  the 
root  of  L.  spiro,  to  breathe.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  root  is,  to  throw,  to  drive,  to  send,  but  it  implies 
a  winding  motion,  like  throw,  warp,  and  many  oth- 

1.  A  winding  line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw  ;  any 
thing  wreathed  or  contorted;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a 
wreath. 

His  neck  erect  nmidsl  bis  i- i e.rtin^  npirer.  Mi'ion. 

A  dragon'^-  li'-ry  l<n:i  Mi-  d  (he  god; 

Sublime  oil  radiant  spires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point ;  a  tapering 
body  ;  a  round  pyramid  or  pyramidical  body  ;  a  stee- 
ple. 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned.  Milton. 

3.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant.  How 
humble  ought  man  to  be,  who  can  notmake  a  single 
spire  of  grass  ! 

4.  The  top  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing.    Shak. 
SPlRE,  ti.  i.     To  shoot ;  to  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

2.  To  breathe.     [JVot  in  use.]  [Mortimer. 

3.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 
SPlR'ED,  a.     Having  a  spire.  Mason. 
SPI'RI-FER,  71.    [L.  spira,  a  spire,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

The  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  mollusks,  having 
a  shell  with  two  internal,  calcareous,  spiral  append- 
ages. Brande. 
SPIR'IT,  7J.  [Fr.  esprit;  It.  spirit  0  ;  Sp.  espiritu  ;  L. 
spiritus,  from  spiro,  to  breathe,  to  blow.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  Primarily,  wind  ;  air  in  motion  ;  hence,  breath. 

All  bodies  have  .<;  i;'i/<  mid  pneuuiaticd  j-;ins  within  them. 


dor;  fire;  courage  ;  elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind. 
The  troops  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  spirit. 
The  young  man  has  the  spirit  of  youth.  He  speaks 
or  acts  with  spirit.  Spirits,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in 
nearly  a  like  sense.  The  troops  began  to  recover 
theii 


Swift. 


4.  Temper;  disposition  of 
porary  ;  as,  a  man  of 
vengeful  spirit;  the 


d,  habitual  or  tem- 

s  spirit,  or  of  a  re- 

of  a  meek  and  quiet 


to  the  house  of  God  iu  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Eickersteth. 

soul  of  man  ;  the  intelligent,  immaterial, 
rtal  part  of  human  beings.     [See  Soul.] 
shall  return  to  God  that  gave  it.  —  Eccles.  xii. 
imaterial,  intelligent  substance. 

ng,  knowing,  doubting,  and 


6.  . 

11  power  of  moving-,  do  subsist. 

Hence, 

7.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  being. 

T.y   which   lie  went  and    pr'-ached  to   '.he   spirits  i 


rsx:: 
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A  perfect  Judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  tame  spin!  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

9.  Powers  of  mind  distinct  from  the  body. 

In  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  die  s._:li  ol   Mouleiuine.  Milton. 

10.  Sentiment ;  perception. 

Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain.  Shale. 

11.  Eager  desire;  disposition  of  mind  excited  and 
directed  to  a  particular  object. 


12.  A  person  of  activity  ;  a  man  of  life,  vigor,  or 
enterprise. 

The  watery  kingdom  is  no  bar 

To  stop  llii'  fnvi-  ii  ::/tinls,  lint  they  come.  Shak. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would  1  choose  for  my 

judges.  Dryden. 

14.  Excitement  of  mind;  animation;  cheerful- 
ness ;  usually  in  the  plural.  We  found  our  friend  in 
very  good  spirits.    He  has  a  great  flow  of  spirits. 

To  sing  thy  pr.ua--,  would  [leaven  my  up  a th  prolong, 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  6uch  a  song.  Dryden. 

15.  Life  or  strength  of  resemblance  ;  essential 
qualities  ;    as,  to  set  off  the  face  in   its  true  spirit. 

1'he  copy  has  not  the  spirit  of  the  original.     Wotton. 

16.  Something  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  its 'If.  Shak. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy  ;  the  quality 
of  any  substance  which  manifests  life,  activity,  or 
the  power  of  strongly  affecting  other  bodies ;  as,  the 
spirit  of  wine,  or  of  any  liquor. 

18.  A  strong,  pungent  liquor,  usually  obtained  by 
distillation,  as  rum,  brandy,  gin,  whisky.  In  Amer- 
ica, spirit,  used  without  other  words  explanatory  of 
its  meaning,  signifies  the  liquor  distilled  from  cane- 
juice  or  rum.     We  say,  new  spirit,  or  old  spirit,  Ja- 

19.  An  apparition  ;  a  ghost.  [maica  spirit,  &c. 
2 ).  The   renewed   nature   of   man.      Matt.  xxvi. 

Old.  v. 

21.  The  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Mali.  xxii. 

Holy  Spirit ;  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Spirit  of  wine  ;  pure  alcohol,  so  called  because  for- 
merly obtained  only  from  wine. 
SPIR'IT,  v.  t.    To  animate  ;  to  actuate  ;  as  a  spirit. 

So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  To  animate  with  vigor;  to  excite;  to  encour- 
age ;  as,  civil  dissensions  spirit  the  ambition  of  pri- 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  spirit  up. 
Middleton. 

3.  To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if  by 
the  agency  of  a  spirit  ;  as,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
spirited  into  some  castle  of  antiquity."  Willis. 

4.  To  kidnap.  Blackstone. 
To  spirit  away ;  to  entice  or  seduce. 

SPIR'IT-AL-LY,  ado.    By  means  of  the  breath.    [Not 
in  BseJ  Holder. 

SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.  Animated;  encouraged;  incited. 
2.  a.  Animated  ;  full  of  life  ;  lively  ;  full  of  spirit 
or  fire  ;  as,  a  spirited  address  or  oration  ;  a  spirited 
answer.  It  is  used  in  composition,  noting  the  state 
of  the  mind  ;  as  in  high-spirited,  low-spirited,  mean- 
spirited. 

SPIR'IT-ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  lively  manner;  with  spir- 
it; with  strength  ;  with  animation. 

SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.     Life;  animation. 

2.  Disposition  or  make  of  mind  ;  used  in  com- 
pounds; as,  hiiih-spiriiediies',  low -..juritcdncss,  mean- 
spiritednrss,  unrru\v-.-.piritcdness. 

SPIR'IT-FUL,  o.     Lively  ;  full  of  spirit.     [JVot  used.] 
Msh. 

SPIR'IT-FUL-LY,  ado.    In  a  lively  manner.     [Not 
used.] 

SPIR'IT 


:.      Liveliness  ;    spritiidline-s. 

Harvey. 
imating  ;   actuating  ;  bearing 


-FUL-NE! 

[Not  used.] 

SPIR'IT-ING,  ppr 
away. 

SPIR'IT-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  spirits  ;  wanting  ani- 
mation ;  wanting  cheerfulness  ;  dejected  ;  depressed. 

2.  Destitute   of  vigor ;   wanting  life,  courage,  or 
fire  ;  as,  a  spiritless  slave. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look.  Shak. 

3.  Havin*  no  breath  ;  extinct;  dead.     Gre.enhill. 
SPIR'IT-LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  spirit ;  without  ex- 

SPIR'IT-LESS-NESS,  n.     Dullness  ;  want  of  life'or 

SPIR'IT-LEV'EL,  ?i.     An  instrument   for  obtaining 
an  exact  horizontal  line,  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air 
on  the  surface  of  spirits  of  wine  inclosed  in  a  glass 
I       tube.  Buchanan. 

SPIE-l-T<VSO,  [It.]     In  music,  with  spirit. 
BHR'IT-OUS,  a.     Like  spirit;    refined;   defecated; 
pur?. 

More  rrlinci,  more  tpiriious  and  pure.  Milton 

2.  Fine  .  ardent ;  active.  Smith. 


SPI 

SPIR'IT-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  refined  state;  fineness 
and  activity  of  parts  ;  as,  the  thinness  and  spiritous- 
ness  of  liquor.  Boyle. 

SPIR'IT-PIeRC'ING,  a.    Piercing  the  spirit. 

SPIR'IT-SEARCH'ING,  a.     Searching  the  spirit. 

SPIR'IT-STIR'RING,  I  a.     Exciting  the  spirit. 

SPIR'IT-ROUS'ING,  J  Scott. 

SPIR'IT-I4-AL,  o.  [Fr.  spirituel;  It.  spirituale;  L. 
spiritualis.] 

1.  Consisting  of  spirit ;  not  material ;  incorporeal  ; 
as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  being.  The  soul  of  man 
is  spiritual. 

2.  Mental ;  intellectual ;  as,  spiritual  armor. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things;  not 
sensual ;  relating  to  mind  only ;  as,  a  spiritual  and 
refined  religion.  Calamy. 

4.  Not  lay  or  temporal ;  relating  to  sacred  things  ; 
ecclesiastical ;  as,  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  cler- 
gy ;  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  ;  a  spiritual  cor- 
poration. 

5.  Pertaining  to  spirit  or  to  the  affections ,  pure  ; 
holy. 

God's  law  is  spiritual ;  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
extends  its  authority  to  the  acts  of  the  eoul  of  man.   Brown. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  renewed  nature  of  man ;  as, 
spiritual  life. 

7.  Not  fleshly  ;  not  material ;  as,  spiritual  sacrifices. 
1  Pet.  ii. 

8.  Pertaining  to  divine  things  ;  as,  spiritual  songs. 
Eph.  v. 

Spiritual  court ;  an  ecclesiastical  court  ;  a  court 
held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic. 
SPIR'IT-U-AL-ISM,  ?i.  The  doctrine,  in  opposition 
to  the  materialists,  that  all  which  exists  is  spirit  or 
soul  —  that  what  is  called  the  external  world  is  either 
a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
Deity,  as  maintained  by  Berkeley,  or  else  the  mere 
educt  of  the  mind  itself,  as  taught  by  Fichte. 

Brande. 

2.  State  of  being  spiritual. 
SPIR'IT-tJ-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  professes  a  regard 
for  spiritual  things  only  ;  one  whose  employment  is 
spiritual.  Jfalliwcll. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  spiritual- 
ism. 


If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  it  approachcth  nearest  to  spirituality. 
Ralegh. 

2.  Intellectual  nature;  as,  the  spirituality  of  the 
soul.  South. 

3.  Spiritual  nature ;  the  quality  which  respects  the 
spirit  or  affections  of  the  heart  only,  and  the 
of  true  religion  ;  as,  the  spirituality  of  God's  law 

4.  Spiritual  exercises  and  holy  affections. 
Much  of 


5.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a  per- 
son as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion,  as  distinct  from 
temporalities. 

archbishop  is  guardno  of  the 
Blackstone. 

6.  An  ecclesiastical  body.     [JVot.  in  use.]      Shak. 
SPIR-IT-U-AL-I-ZA'TION,  b.    The  act  of  spiritual- 
izing. 

In  chemistry,  the  operation  of  extracting  spirit  from 
natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-IZE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  spiritualiscr,  to  ex'tract 
spirit  from  mixed  bodies.] 

1.  To  refine  the  intellect;  to  purify  from  the  fecu- 
lences of  the  world  ;  as,  to  spiritualize  the  soul. 

Hammond. 

2.  To  imbue  with  spirituality,  or  life. 

3.  In  chemistry,  to  extract  spirit  from  natural  bod- 
ies. 

4.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 
SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-IZ-ER,  n.     One  who  spiritualizes. 

rVarburlon. 

SPIR'IT-IT-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  corporeal  grossness 
or  sensuality  ;  in  a  manner  conformed  to  the  spirit  of 
true  religion  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

Spiritually  minded;  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  of  holy  principles;  having  the  affections 
refined  and  elevated  above  sensual  objects,  and 
placed  on  God  and  his  law.     Rom.  viii. 

Spiritually  discerned;  known,  not  by  carnal  reason, 
but  by  the  peculiar  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
1  Cor.  ii. 

SPIR'IT-tl-AI^MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
having  spiritual  exercises  and  holy  affections  ;  spirit- 
uality. Owen 

SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-TY,  n.     Ecclesiastical  body.     [Mot 

SPIR'IT-II-OUS,  a.     rFr.  spiritueux.] 

1.  Containing  spirit  ;  consisting  of  refined  spirit ; 
ardent ;  as,  spirituous  liquors.     [This  might  well  1 
written  Spiritous.] 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit ;  fine  ;  pure  ;  activ 
as,  the  spirituous  part  of  a  plant.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Lively  ;  gay  ;  vivid  ;  airy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Wotton. 


SPI 

SPIR'IT-U-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  spir- 
ituous ;   ardor;   heat;   stimulating  quality;    as,  the 
spiritiionsnrss  of  liquors. 
2.  Life  ;  tenuity;  activity. 

SPIRT      See  Spurt,  the  more  correct  orthography 

SPIR'TLE,  v.  t.     To  spirt  in  a  scattering  maimer. 

SPIR'TLKD,  (spur'tld,)  pp.     Spirted  scatteringly. 

SPIR'U-LA,  n*  [L.]  A  genus  of cephalopods,  having 
a  discoid,  multilocular  shell.  P.  Cyc. 

SPIR'Y,  a.    [from  spire.]    Of  a  spiral  form  ;  wreathed  ; 
curled  ;  as,  the  spiry  volumes  of  a  serpent.     Dryden. 
2.  Having  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical ;  as, 
spiry  turrets.  Pope. 

Sl'l.-S,  a.      [L.  spissus.] 

Thick  ;  close  ;  dense.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPISS'I-TUDE,  n.  [Supra.]  Thickness  of  soft  sub- 
stances ;  the  tit  nseness  or  compactness  which  belongs 
to  substances  not  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid  ; 
as.  the  spissitude  of  coagulated  blood  or  of  any  coag- 
ulum. 

SPIT,  n.  [Sax.  spitu ;  D.  spit;  G.  spiess;  Sw.  spcU; 
Dan.  spid ;  It.  spiedo  ;  Ice.  spiet,  a  spear.  It  belongs 
to  Class  Bd,  and  is  from  thrusting,  shooting.] 

1.  An  iron  prong  or  bar  pointed,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted. 

2.  [D.  spit,  a  spade.]  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is 
pierced  by  the  spade  at  once  ;  a  spadeful.  [  Various 
dialects.]  Halliwell. 

3.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the  sea,  or  a 
long,  narrow  shoal  extending  from  the  shore  into  the 
sea  ;  as,  a  spit  of  sand. 

SPIT,  n.     [Dan.  spy*..] 

What  is  ejected  from  the  mouth  ;  saliva. 
SPIT,  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  thrust  a  spit  through; 
to  put  upon  a  spit ;  as,  to  spit  a  loin  of  veal. 

2.  To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce.  Dryden. 

3.  To  spade  ;  to  dig. 

SPIT,  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spit.  Spat  is  obsolete. 
[Sax.  spittan  ;  Sw.  spotta  ;  Dan.  spyttcr ;  G.  spvtzen. 
The  sense  is,  to  throw,  or  drive.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  :  to  thrust  out,  as  sali- 
va or  other  matter,  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence. 

SPIT,  v.  i.     To  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth.     It 

is  a  dirty  trick  to  spit  on  the  floor  or  carpet. 
SPIT'AL,  n.     [Corrupted    from   hospital.]     "  Rob  not 
the  spital,"  or  charitable  foundation.  Johnson. 

[Vulgar,  and  not  in  use.] 
SPIT'-BOX,  n.    A  vessel  to  receive  discharges  of  spit- 
tle. 
SPITCH'COCK,  v.  t.    To  split  an  eel  lengthwise  and 

broil  it.  King. 

SPITCH'COCK,  n.    An  eel  split  and  broiled. 

Decker. 
SPITE,  71. t  [D.  spyt,  spite,  vexation  ;  Ir.  spid.    The 
Fr.  has  drpit,  Norm,  despite.     The  It.  dispctto  and  Sp. 
despecho  seem  to  be  from  the  L.  dcspeclus ;  but  spite 
seems  to  he  from  a  different  root.] 

Hatred  ;  rancor  ;  malice;  malignity  ;  malevolence. 

Johnson. 
Spite,  however,  is  not  always  synonymous  with 
these  words.  It  often  denotes  a  less  deliberate  and 
fixed  hatred  than  malice;  and  malignity,  and  is  often 
a  sudden  fit  of  ill  will  excited  bv  temporary  vexa- 
tion. It  is  the  effect  of  extreme  irritation,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  of  revenge,  or  at  least  a  de- 
sire to  vex  the  object  of  ill  will. 

Begone,  ye  cones,  and  rsiruii  vour  spite; 

Courus  writes  un,  and  will  for  ever  write.  Pope. 

In  spite  of;  ill  opposition  to  till  efforts  ;  in  defiance 
or  contempt  of.  Sometimes  spite  of  is  used  without 
ire,  but  nut  elegantly.  It  is  often  used  without  ex- 
pressing any  malignity  of  meaning. 

Whom  God  made  use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  as»ed 

me  in  SpiU   Of  die   world,   tin-  devil,  and   ll.JSelf.         SOUlh. 

In  spite  o/.dl  anjilicauuiis,  the  nita-iit  g.cw  worse  every  day. 

To  owe  one  a  spite  ;  to  entertain  a  temporary  hatred 
for  something. 
SPITE,  v.  t.     To  be  angry  or  vexed  at. 

2.  To  mischief;  to  vex  ;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
thwart.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation ;   to  offend  ;   to 


SPTT'£D.  pp.     Hated  ;  vexed. 

Sl'ITE'FHL,  <7.     Filled  with  spite  ;  having  a  desire  to 
vex,  annoy,  or  injure  ;  malignant ;  malicious. 
A  wavward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful.  Shak. 

SPITE'FIJL-LY,  adv.    With  a  desire  to  vex,  annoy, 

or  injure  ;  malignantly;  maliciously.  Swift, 

SPTTE'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  desire  to  vex,  annoy,  or 

do    mischief,   proceeding  from   irritation  ;    malice ; 

It    looks  more  like  spiufulness  nnd  Hi-nature,  than  a  diligent 
search  alter  truth.  Keii. 

SPIT'FIRE,    n,      A    violent  or   passionate    person. 

[Low.]  Grose. 

SPIT'-FJJLL,  n.    A  spadeful. 

SPIT'TED,  pp.     [from  spit.]  Put  upon  a  spit. 

2.  Shot  out  into  length.  Bacon. 
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SPIT'TER,  n.    One  that  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  One  who  ejects  saliva  from  his  mouth. 

3.  A  young  deer  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot  or 
become  sharp  ;  a  brocket  or  pricket.  Encyc. 

SPiT'TING,  ppr.    Putting  on  a  spit. 
2.  Ejecting  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

SPIT'TLE,   (spit'tl,)   n.      [from   spit.]      Saliva  ;    the 
thick,  moist  matter  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  and  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
2.  A  small  sort  of  spade,     [spaddle.] 

SPIT'TLE.     See  Spital. 

SPIT'TLE,  v.  t.    To  dig  or  stir  with  a  small  spade. 
[Local.] 

SPIT-TOON',  n.     A  more  fashionable  name  for  Spit- 
Bos. 

SPIT'VEN-OM,  7i.    [spit  and  venom.]    Poison  ejected 
from  the  mouth.  Hooker. 

SPLANCH-NOL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.  airXayxva,  bowels, 
and  Aoyoj,  discourse.] 


SPL 


The  doctrine  of  the  viscera ;  ■ 
scription  of  the  t  " 


tise  or  de- 
Hooper. 
2.'  The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body.  Coze. 

SPLASH,  v.  t.    [formed  on  plash.]    To  spatter  with 

water,  or  with  water  and  mud. 
SPLASH,  v.  i.    To  strike  and  dash  about  water. 
SPLASH,  re.     Water  or  water  and  dirt  thrown  upon 

anv  thing,  or  thrown  from  a  puddle  and  the  like. 
SPLASH'-BoARD,  n.     A  guard  in  front  of  a  vehicle, 
to   prevent  its   being  splashed   by   mud    from    the 
horse's  heels. 
SPLASH'£D,  (splasht,)  pp.    Spattered  with  water  or 

mud. 
SPLASH'ING,  ppr.     Spattering  with  water  or  mud. 

2.  Strikm iz  ami  da.-hing  about  water. 
SPLASH'Y,  a.    Full  of  dirty  water ;  wet ;  wet  and 

muddy. 
SPLAY,  v.t.     [See  Display.]     To  dislocate  or  break 
a  horse's  shoulder-bone.  Johnson. 

2.  To  spread.     [Little  -used.]  Mease. 

SPLAY,  for  Display.     [Not  in  use.'] 
SPLaY,  a.     Displayed  ;  spread  ;  turned  outward. 


SPLAY,  • 


auiney. 
A  slanted  or  sloped  surface  ;  particularly, 
msion  given  to  doors,   windows,   &c,  by 
slanting  their  sides.  Qloss.  of  Jlrch.it. 

SPLAY'£D,    pp.    or    a.      Dislocated,    as    a   horse's 
shoulder-bone. 

2.  a.     In    architecture,  oblique ;    having   one    side 
which  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  other. 
SPLAYFOOT,  j  a.     Having  the  foot  turned  out- 

SPLaY'FOOT-ED,  j      ward  ;  having  a  wide  foot. 

Pope. 
SPLAY  MOUTH,    n.      A    wide    mouth  ;    a    mouth 

stretched  by  design. 
SPLEEN,  n.     [L.  splen  ;  Gr.  an\nv.] 

1.  The  milt  ;  a  spongy  viscus  situated  in  the  left 
hypochondrinm,  near  the  fundus  of  the  stomach, 
and  under  the  ribs.  It  has  an  oval  figure.  Its  use 
is  not  known.  The  ancients  supposed  this  to  be  the 
seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or  vexation.     Hence, 

2.  Anger;  latent  spite;  ill  humor.  Thus  we  say, 
to  vent  one's  spleen. 

■Not  yet  piirg.-.l  oil,  of  s;./.rn  .nnl  sour  disdain.  Pope. 

3.  A  fit  of  anger.  Shah. 

4.  A  fit ,  a  sudden  motion.     [Not  used.]       Shale. 

5.  Melancholy  ;  hypochondriacal  affections. 
Bodies  changed  to  recent  forms  by  spleen.  Pope. 

6.  Immoderate  merriment.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
SPLEEN'-ED,  a.     Deprived  of  the  spleen. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

nSnEs  j a-  Anw  ■>  peevish  •> fretful- 

Myself  ha  ic  calmed  lle-ir  sjilernful  mutiny.  Shak. 

2.  Melan'  holy  ;  hypochondriacal.  Pope. 

SPLEEN'ISH,  a.     Spleeny  ;  ad'ecicd  with  spleen. 
SPLEEN'ISII-LY,  adv.     In  a  spleenish  manner. 
SPLEEN'ISH-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  spleenish. 
SPLEEN'LESS,  a.     Kind  ;  gentle  ;  mild.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
SPLEEN'WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.     [L.  splenium.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Asplenium  ;  miltwort. 

Loudon. 
SPLEEN'Y,  a.     Angry  ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  i 


2.  Melancholy  ;  affected  with  nervous  complaints. 
SPLEN'DENT,  a.     [L.  splendent,  splendeo,  to  shine.] 

1.  Shining  ;  glossy  ;  beaming  with  light  ;  as, 
splendent  planets  ;  splendent  metals.  Newton. 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious.  Wotton. 
SPLEN'DID,  a.  [L.  splendid  ns,  from  splendeo,  to  shine  ; 

Fr.  splendide ;   It.  sp'endido  ;    YV.  ysplan,  from  plan, 
clear.     See  Plain.] 

1.  Properly,  shifting ;  very  bright;  as,  a  splendid 
sun.     Hence, 

2.  Showy  ;  magnificent ;  sumptuous  ;  pompous  ; 
as,  a  splendid  palace  ;  a  splendid  procession  ;  a  splen- 
did equipage  ;  a  splcndt-i  feast  or  entertainment. 

3.  Illustrious;  heicc,  brilliant ;  as,  a  splendid  vic- 
tory. 


Illustriou 


With  great  brightness  or  bril- 


famous  ;  celebrated  ;  as,  a  splendid 
reputation. 
SPLEN'DID-LY,  adv. 
liant  light. 

2.  Magnificently  ;  sumptuously ;  richly ;  as,  a 
house  splendidly  furnished. 

3.  With  great  pomp  or  show.  The  king  was 
splendidly  attended. 

SPLEN'DOR,  7i.  [L.,  from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  ysplander, 
from  plciuiaw,  dyspleiniaw,  to  cast  rays,  from  plan,  a 
ray,  a  cion  or  shoot,  a  plane;  whence  plant.  See 
Plant  and  Planet.] 

1.  Great  brightness ;  brilliant  luster ;  as,  the 
splendor  of  the  sun. 

2.  Great  show  of  richness  and  elegance  ;  mag- 
nificence :  as,  the  splendor  of  equipage  or  of  royal 
robes. 

3.  Pomp  ;  parade  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  procession 
or  of  ceremonies. 

4.  Brilliance  ;  eminence  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  vic- 
tory. 

SPLEN'DROUS,  a.     Having  splendor.     [Not  in  use.] 

Drayton. 
SPLEN'E-TIC,  I  rT        ,       ..        i 

SPLE-NET'IC-AL,  \  a-     CL-  spl™<*>cus.] 
Affected  with  spleen  ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 

Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic  ?  Pope. 

SPLEN'E-TIC,  7i.     A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

Taller. 
SPLE-NET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  morose  or  spleeny 

SPLEN'lfc,  a.     [Fr.  splenique.] 

Belonging  to  the  spleen  ;  as,  the  splenic  vein. 

Ray. 

SPLEN'ISH,  a.  Affected  with  spleen  ;  peevish  ;  fret- 
ful. Drayton. 

SPLE-NI'TIS,  7i.     Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

SPLEN'I-TIVE,  a.  Hot ;  fiery  ;  passionate  ;  irrita- 
ble.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SPLENT,  re.     See  Splint. 

SPLENT'-COAL,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  cannel  coal 
from  Scotch  collieries. 

SPLICE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  splissa  ;  D.  splissen  ;  G.  sple, 


■  ISE.l 
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iny   part 


ing  them  ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rop. 

of  another  by  a  like  interweaving  of 

There  are  different  modes  of  splicing,  as  the  short 

splice,  long  splice,  eye  splice,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

Splice  the  main  brace;  among  seamen,  a  plitase  that 
signifies  an  extra  allowance  of  spirits  in  cases  of  cold 

SPLICE,  7i.  *  The  union  of  ropes  by  interweaving  the 
strands.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPLICED,  (spllste,)  pp.  United,  as  a  rope,  by  a  par- 
ticular manner  of  interweaving  the  two  ends. 

SPLI'CING,  ppr.  Separating  the  strands  of  two  ends 
of  a  rope,  and  uniting  them  bv  interweaving. 

SPLI'CING,  re.     The  act  or  process  of  splicing. 

SPLINT,         1 71.     [D.  splinter;   G.  splint,  or  splitter; 

SPLINT'ER,  (      Dan.  splindt.     Uu.  is  71  radical  ?] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  split  off;  a  thin  piece  (in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness)  of  wood,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance, rent  from  the  main  body  ;  as,  splinters  of  a 
ship's  side  or  mast  rent  oft"  by  a  shot. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance, used  to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 
set. 

3.  A  piece  of  bone  rent  off  in  a  fracture. 

4.  Splint;  in  farriery,  a  hard  excrescence  growing 
on  the  shank-hones  of  horses.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SPLINT,         )  v.  t.    To  split  or  rend  into  long, 'thin 

SPLINT'ER,  j      pieces;  to  shiver;  as,  the  lightning 
splinters  a  tree. 
2.  To  confine  with  splinters,  as  a  broken  limb. 

SPLINT'ER,  u.  i.    To  be  split  or  rent  into  long  pieces. 

SPLINT'ER-BAR,  n.  A  cross-bar  in  a  coach,  which 
supports  the  springs. 

SPLINT'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Split  into  splinters  ;  secured 
by  splints. 

SPLINT'ER-ING,  ppr.  Splitting  into  splinters;  se- 
curing bv  splints. 

SPLINT'ER- Y,  a.  Consisting  of  splinters,  or  resem- 
bling splinters  ;  as,  the  spltnlerii  fnu'iure  of  a  miner- 
al, which  discovers  scales  arising  from  splits  or  fis- 
sures, parallel  to  the  line  of  fracture.  Kincan. 

SPLIT,  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Split.     [D.  splilten;  Dan. 

splitter  ;  G.  splittcrn,  or  spleissen  ;  Eth.  d.(\i  II  fait, 
to  separate,  to  divide,  the  same  verb  which  in  other 
Shemitic  languages,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  Srjfl,  signifies, 
to  escape.     See  Spalt.1 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  lengthwise;  to  sep- 
arate a  thing  from  end  to  end  by  force ;  to  rive  ;  to 
cleave  ;  as,  to  split  a  piece  of  timber  ;  to  split  a  board. 
It  (lifters  from  Crack.  To  crack  is  to  open,  or  par- 
tially separate  ;  to  split  is  to  separate  entirely. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  tear  asunder  by  violence  ;  to  burst; 
as,  to  split  a  rock  or  a  sail. 

Cold  winter  s/eits  III  ■  rorles  in  twain.  Dryden. 
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3.  To  divide  ;  to  part ;  as,  to  split  a  hair.  The 
phrases,  to  split  the  heart,  to  split  a  ray  of  light,  are 
now  inelegant  and  obsolete,  especially  the  former. 
The  phrase,  to  split  the  earth,  is  not  strictly  correct. 

4.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock  as,  a  ship  strand- 
ed and  split.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  To  divide  ;  to  break  into  aiscord  ;  as,  a  people 
split  into  parties. 

6.  To  strain  and  pain  with  laughter;  as,  to  split 
the  sides. 

SPLIT,  v.  i.  To  burst ;  to  part  asunder ;  to  suffer  dis- 
ruption ;  as,  vessels  split  by  the  freezing  of  water  in 
them.  Glass  vessels  often  split  when  heated  too 
suddenly.. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  broken ;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces.  We 
were  driven  upon  a  rock,  and  the  ship  immediately 
split.  Swift.    ' 

To  split  on  a  rock  ;  to  fail ;  to  err  fatally  ;  to  have 
the  hopes  and  designs  frustrated.  Spectator. 

SPLIT,  71.     A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 

Tottcn. 
2.  A  breach  or  separation  as  in  a  political  party. 
[Colloquial.] 

SPLIT'TER,  7i.     One  who  splits.  Swift. 

SPLIT'TING,  ppr.     Bursting;  riving;  rending. 

SPLUT'TER,  71.  A  bustle ;  a  stir.  [A  low  word,  and 
little  used.] 

SPLUT'TER,  v.  i.  To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly. 
[Low.]  Carlt,,,,. 

SPOD'LI-MENE,  71.  [Gr.  mrooViu,  to  reduce  to  ashes.] 
A  mineral,  called  by  Haiiy  Triphane.  It  occurs 
in  laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into  prisms  with 
rhomhoidal  bases  ;  the  lateral  faces  smooth,  shining, 
and  pearly  ;  the  cross  fracture  uneven  and  splintery. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates  into  little  yellowish 
or  grayish  scales,  whence  its  name.        Cleancland. 

It  contains  the  rare  earth  lithia,  combined  with  sil- 
ica and  alumina.  Dana. 

SPOIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  spoiler ;  It.  spogliare  ;  L.  spolio ;  W. 
yspeiliaw.  The  si  use  is,  probably,  to  pull  asunder,  to 
tear,  to  strip  ;  coinciding  with  L.  vello,  or  with  peel, 
or  with  both.     See  Class  Bl,  No.  7,  8,  15,  32.] 

1.  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  by  violence  ;  to  rob  ;  with 
of;  as,  to  spoil  one  of  his  goods  or  possessions. 

My  sons  if  a  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 

Spoiled  Of  liis  kiiiioioio,  and  deprived  of  eye5.  Pope. 

2.  To  seize  by  violence ;  to  take  by  force ;  as,  to 
spoil  one's  goods. 

This  mount 
With  all  ils  verdure  spoiled.  Milton. 

3.  [Sax.  spillan.]  To  corrupt ;  to  cause  to  decay 
and  perish.  Heat  and  moisture  will  soon  spoil  vege- 
table and  animal  substances. 

4.  To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  mar. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Taylor. 

5.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy.  Our  cro^s  urn  sometimes 
spoiled  by  insects. 

6.  To  render  useless  by  injury;  as,  to  spoil  paper 
by  wetting  it. 

7.  To  injure  fatally  ;  as,  to  spoil  the  eyes  by  read- 
ing. 

SPOIL,  v.  i.    To  practice  plunder  or  robbery. 

Outlaws,  which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob  and 


2.  To  decay;  to  lose  the  valuable  qualities  ;  to  be 
corrupted  ;  as,  fruit  will  soon  spoil  in  warm  weather. 
Grain  will  spoil,  if  gathered  when  wet  or  moist. 

SPOIL,  71.     [L.  spolium.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  others  by  violence  ; 
particularly,  in  war,  the  plunder  taken  from  an  ene- 
my ;  pillage  ;  booty. 
'2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another  without  li- 
cense. 

Gentle  gales, 
Panning  th'ir  oiloriiVrous  wings,  dispense 
Native  p'rfmiii's.  and  whisp:  fwhence  Lliey  stole 


spoil, 


Milton. 
or  practice  of  plundering  ;  robbeiy  | 


Thei 


noved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shale. 

5.  Corruption;  cause  of  corruption. 

Vill  linens  company  lialli  ken  [he  spoil  of  me.  Shak. 

6.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or  other 
limal.  Bacon. 

Plundered  ;  pillaged  ;  corrupted; 


SPOILED,  pp.  oro 

rendered  useless. 
SPOIL'ER,  n.     A  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber. 
2.  One  that  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 
SPOIL'FJJL,  a.     Wasteful ;  rapacious.     [Little  used.] 
Spenser. 
SPOIL'ING,  ppr.     Plundering;  pillaging;  corrupting 
rendering  useless. 
2.  Wasting;  decaying. 
Spoil, 'IXC,  11".     Plunder;  waste. 
tTf.K!,.  pret.  of  Speak. 
SPOKE,  re.     [Sax.  spaca;  D. 


spaak;  G.  speicke.    Thr 
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word,  whose  radical  sense  is,  to  shoot,  or  thrust,  co- 
incides with  spike,  spigot,  pike,  and  G.  spcien,  con- 
tracted from  apeiehen,  to  spew.] 

1.  The  rail  ins  or  ray  of  a  wheel  ;  one  of  the  small 
bars  which  are  inserted  in  the  hub  or  nave,  and 
which  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly.  Swift. 

2.  The  spar  or  round  of  a  ladder.  [JVot  in  use  in 
the  United  States.] 

SI'oK'FN,  (spok'n,)  pp.  of  Speak. 

SPOKE'SHa  VE,  ?i.  A  kind  of  plane  for  dressing  the 
spokes  of  wheels,  the  shells  of  blocks,  and  other 
curved  work.  Buchanan. 

!.]    One  who 


He  shall  h   iliy  <r<ikcr.im<n  to  the  people.  —  Ex. iv. 
pS'LI-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  spolio.] 

To  plunder  ;  to  pillage.  Diet. 

SPO'LI-ATE,  o.  i.    To  practice  plunder ;   to  commit 

robberv.     In   time  of  war,   rapacious  men   are   let 

loose  to  spoliate  on  commerce. 

SPo'U-A-TICn.pp.     Plundered;  robbed. 

SPO-LI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  plundering,  particu- 


Tbt 


!Of  ' 

■practice  of  plundering  neutrals  ats 


3.  In  ecclesiastical  ajiairs,  [lie  art  of  an  incumbent 

in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  right,  but 

under  a  pretended  title.  Blackstone. 

SPON-DA'IC,         )  a.      [See  Spondee.]      Pertaining 

SPON-DA'IC-AL,  )     to  a  spondee;  denoting  two  long 

feet  in  poetry. 
SPON'DEE,  n.      [Fr.  spondee;   It.  spondeo  ;   L.  spon- 
dwus.] 

A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables.  Broome. 

SPON'DYLE,  )  n.     [L.  spondylusj  Gr.  oirov&oXos;  It. 
SPON'DYL,     j      spondulo.] 

;  a  vertebra. 

"     eponge ; 
It.  spugna  ;  Sp.  csponja  ,-  Saw  spongea  ;  D.  spans] 

1.  A  porous,  marine  substance,  found  adhering  to 
rocks,  shells,  &c,  under  water,  and  on  rocks  about 
the  shore  at  low  water.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  animal  origin,  and  it  consists  of  a  fibrous,  retic- 
ulated substance,  covered  by  a  soft,  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, but  in  which  no  polypes  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. It  is  so  porous  as  to  imbibe  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts  and  in  surgery.  Encyc.     Cuvicr. 

2.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  for  cleaning  cannon 
after  a  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
covered  with  lamb-skin  or  wool,  and  having  a  han- 
dle or  staff.  For  small  guns,  it  is  commonly  fixed  to 
one  end  of  the  handle  of  the  rammer. 

3.  In  the  manege,  the  extremity  or  point  of  a  horse- 
shoe, answering  to  the  heel. 

Pyrmechnieal  sponge,  is  made  of  mushrooms  or 
fungi,  growing  on  old  oaks,  ash,  fir,  ecc,  which  are 
boiled  in  water,  dried,  and  beaten,  then  put  in  a  strong 
lye  prepared  with  saltpeter,  and  again  dried  in  an 
oven.  This  makes  the  black  match,  or  tinder, 
brought  from  Gerr-.any.  Encyc. 

SPONGE,  v.  I.  To  wipe  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  as,  to 
sponge  a  slate. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing. 

3.  To  cleanse  with  a  sponge  ;  as,  to  sponge  a  can- 
non. 

4.  To  wipe  out  completely  ;  to  extinguish  or  destroy. 
SPONGE,  v.  i.     To  suck  in  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge. 

2.  To  gain  by  ne-an  arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hanging 
on  ;  as,  an  idler  ivlii)«v«n.';'«  on  bis  neighbor. 

SPONGE'-GAKE,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake  which  is 
verv  light  and  spongy. 

SPONG'-ED,  (spunjd,)  pp.  Wiped  with  a  sponge; 
wiped  out;  extinguished. 

SPONG'ER,  w.    One  who  uses  a  eno>\ge  ;  a  hanger  on. 

SPONG'I-FORM,  a.  [sponge  and  farm.]  Resembling 
a  sponge  ;  soft  and  porous  ;  porous. 

SPONG'1-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spongy,  or  porous  like  sponge.  Harvey. 

SPONG'ING,  ppr.    Wiping  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  cleans- 
ing with  a  sponge. 
2.  Gaining  by  mean   arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hang- 

SPONG'iNG-HOUSE,  n.  A  bailiff's  house  to  put 
debtors  in  before  being  taken  to  jail. 

SPON'GI-OI.E,  11.  [oee  Sponge.]  In  botany,  a  sup- 
posed expansion  of  minute  parts  at  the  termination 
of  radicles,  resembling  a  sponge,  for  absorbing  the 
nutriment  of  plants. 

SPONG'I-OUS,  a.  Full  of  small  cavities,  like  a 
sponge  ;  as,  sj>ongious  bones.  Clicync. 

SPONG'Y,  a.  Soft  and  full  of  cavities  ;  of  an  open, 
loose,  pliable  texture  ;  as,  a  spongy  excrescence ; 
spongy  earth  ;  spongy  cake  ;  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  lungs. 

2.  Full  of  small  cavities  ;  as,  spongy  bones. 

3.  Wet  ;  drenched  ;  soaked   and  soft,  like  sponge. 

4.  Having  toe  quality  of  imbibing  lluids. 
SPONK,  (spunk,)  n.     [A  word  probably  formed  on 

punk.] 

Touchwood.  In  Scotland,  a  match;  something 
dipped  in  sulphur  for  readily  taking  fire.  [See 
Spunk.] 
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SPON'SAL,  a.     [L.  spnnsalis,  from  spondeo,  to  betroth.] 
Relating  to  marriage  or  to  a  spouse. 

SPON'Sl-HLE,  a.     Worthy  of  credit.     [Local] 

SPON'SION,  ii.     [L.  sponsio,  from  spondeo,  to  engage.] 
The  act  of  becoming  surety  for  another. 

SPON'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  In  international  law,  an  act 
or  engagement  on  behalf  of  a  state,  by  an  agent  not 
specially  authorized  for  the  purpose,  or  one  who  ex- 
ceeds Uie  limits  of  authority.  Brande. 

SPON'SOR,  7i.  [L.,  supra.]  A  surety ;  one  who 
binds  himself  to  answer  for  another,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  his  default.  Scott. 

2.  In  some  Christian  communions,  the  name  given 
to  those  who,  at  the  baptism  of  infants,  profess  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  name,  and  guaranty  their  re- 
ligiuus  education  ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

Brande. 

SPON-So'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

SPON'SOR-SIIIP,  ».     State  of  being  a  sponsor. 

SPON-TA-NK'I-TY,  I  71.    [L.  sponte,  will.] 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  I  The  quality   of  pro- 

ceeding or  acting  from  native  feeling,  proneness, 
or  temperament,  without  constraint  or  external 
force. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  t  [L.  sponlancus,  from   sponte, 


or  disposition,  or  from  a  native  internal  proneness, 
readiness,  or  tendency,  without  compulsion  or  con- 
straint ;  as,  a  spontaneous  gift  or  proposition. 

[Spontaneous  is  not  perfectly  synonymous  with 
Voluntary;  the  latter  implies  an  act  of  the  will, 
which  may  proceed  from  reason,  or  argument,  with- 
out any  natural  feeling  or  affection.  Voluntary  is 
applicable  to  rational  beings  ;  spontaneous  is  applica- 
ble to  animals  destitute  of  reason.] 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or  natural 
law,  without  external  force  ;  as,  spontaneous  motion  ; 

spontaneous  growth  ;   spontaneous  combustion. 

3.  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without 
human  labor  ;  as,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  wood. 

Spontaneous  combustion ;  a  taking  fire  of  itself. 
Thus  oiled  canvas, oiled  wool,  and  many  other  com- 
bustible substances,  when  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  confined  state,  suddenly  take  fire,  or 
undergo  ■'iirN/'riii('/iie'  enuibnstion. 
SPON-Ta'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  Of  one's  own  internal 
or  native  feeling  ;  of  one's  own  accord  ;  as,  he  acts 
sjtontaneously. 

2.  By  its  own  force  or  energy  ;  without  the  im- 
pulse of  a  foreign  cause  ;  used  of  things. 

Whey  turni.  xpon'.nnroti:  ' ij  acid.  Arbathnot. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  7!.     See  Spontaneity. 
SPON-TOON',  7i.     [Fr.  and  Sp.  esponton;  It.  sponta- 

A  kind  of  half  pike  ;  a  military  weapon  borne  by 
inferior  officers  of  infantry. 

SPOOK.  |  7i.     [Ger.  spuk.]     A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  hob- 

SPSK'E,  I      goblin.  Bulwer. 

SPOOL,  a.  [G.  spule;  D.  spnel ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  spole.] 
A  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used  by  weavers  to 
wind  their  yarn  upon  in  order  to  slaie  it  and  wind  it 
on  the  beam.  The  spool  is  larger  than  the  quill,  on 
which  yarn  is  wound  for  the  shuttle.  But  in  manu- 
factories, the  word  may  he  differently  applied. 

SPOi  >L,  v.  t.     To  wind  on  spools. 

SPOOL' FA),  pp.     Wound  on  a  spool. 

SPOOL'ING,  ppr.     Winding  on  spools. 

SPOOL'-STAND,  n.  An  article  holding  spools  of 
fine  thread,  turning  on  pins,  used  by  ladies  at  their 
work. 

SPOO.M,  v.  i.  To  be  driven  swiftly  ;  probably  a  mis- 
take for  Spoon.     [See  Spoon,  the  verb.] 

SPOON,  ii.     [Ir.  sponog.] 

1.  A  small  domestic  utensil,  with  a  bowl  or  con- 
cave part  and  a  handle,  for  dipping  liquids  ;  as,  a 
tea-spoon  ;  a  table-spoon. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  hollow 
iron  and  a  long  handle,  used  for  taking  earth  out  of 
holes  dug  for  setting  posts. 

SPOON,  u.  i.  To  put  before  the  wind  in  a  gale.  [/ 
believe  not  now  used.] 

SPOO.VBI1X,  ii  *  [spoon  and  bill.]  The  popular 
name  of  certain  wading  birds  of  the  grallic  order, 
and  g'tius  l'bitalea,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  their 
bill,  which  is  long,  large,  much  flattened,  dilated  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity  into  the  form  of  a  spoon  or 
spatula.  The  spoonbills  in  form  and  habits  are  allied 
to  the  herons.  JVuttall.     P.  Cye. 

SPOON'-DltlFT,  ii.  In  seamen's  language,  a  show- 
ery sprinkling  of  sea-water,  swept  from  the  surface 
in'a  tempest.  Totten. 

SPOON'FUL,  7i.     [.-71007!  and  full]    As  much   as  a 

/al'-'^luble^'pneiiM.'1 

2.   A  small  quantity  of  a  liquid.  JJrbuthnot. 

SPOON'-MkAT,  h.     [spoon  and  meat]     Food  that  is 


iken  with  i 
I  most  upon  spoon 


spoon  ;  liquid  food. 
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SPO-RAD'iC,  )  a.     [Fr.    sporadiuur  ;    Gr.   .■-  ,  a-'- 

STO-RAD'le-AL,  1    i«Jj, separate, Scattered    whence 

certain  isles  of  Greece  were  called  Sporades  ] 

Separate  ;  single  ;  scattered  ;  used  unly  in  refer- 
ence to  diseases.  A  sporadic  disease  is  one  which 
occurs  in  single  and  scattered  cases,  in  distinction 
from  an  epidemic  and  endemic,  which  affects  many 
persons  at  the  same  time. 

Sporadic  diseases  are  opposed  to  epidemics  and  en- 
demics, as  accidental,  scattered  complaints.      Parr. 

SPORE,  I         ,n  -, 

SPOR'ULE,  j  "•     tGr>  a7r°P°^  a  s«""ng.] 

'  In  botany,  that  part  of  flowerless  plants  which  per- 
forms the  function  of  seeds 

SPO'RID,  7i.     In  botany,  a  naked  corclc,  destitute  of 
radicle,  cotyledon,  and  hilum.  Lindley. 

SPORT,  71.     [D.  bocrt,  jest ;  bocrten,  to  jest ;  bocrlig, 
merry,  facetious,  jocular.] 

1.  That  which  diverts  and  makes  merry;  play; 
game  ;  diversion  ;  also,  mirth.  The  word  signifies 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect ;  that  which  produces 
mirth,  and  the  mirth  or  merriment  produced. 

Her  sports  wee  sudi  as  carri;  d  nchra  of  Knowledge  upon  the 
stream  of  delight.  Sulneu. 

Here  the  word  denotes  the  cause  of  amusement. 

They  called  for  Samson  out  of  me  prison-house;  and  he  made 
them  sport.  —  Judges  xvi. 

Here  sport  is  the  effect. 

2.  Mock  ;  mockery  ;  contemptuous  mirth. 

Then  male'  sj/urt  at  lie,  tie  ri  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shale. 

Th  y  made  a  sport  of  his  prophets.  Esdras. 

3.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  driven 
about. 

To  flitting-  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.  Dryden. 

Never  does  man  app-ar  to  gpae-r  disadvantage  than  when  he  U 
the  spor'  ot  his  own  ungoverned  passions.         J.  Ciarke. 

4.  Play  ;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  .a  sport  ot  words  upon  our 
stage,  would  inert  with  small  applause.  Broome. 

5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting,  fish- 
ing. Clarendon. 

In  sport.  To  do  a  thing  in  sport,  is  to  do  it  in  jest, 
for  play  or  diversion. 

So  is  the  man  [hat  d'Oavih  Ins  neighbor,  and  saith,  Am  not  f  m 
sport  ?  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

SPORT,  v.  t.    To  divert ;  to  make  merry  ,  used  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  ?  —  Is.  Ivii. 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  exhibit  or  hring  out  in  public  ;  as,  to  sport,  a 
new  equipage,     [famii/ar.]  Grose. 

SPORT,  v.  i.    To  play  ;  to  frolic ;  to  wanton. 

2.  To  practice  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

3.  To  trifle.  The  man  that  laughs  at  religion  sports 
with  bis  own  salvation. 

SPo!M"l',l!,  n.     One  u  ho  sports. 

SPCRT'FIJL,  a.     Merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  full  of  jesting  ; 
indulging  in  mirth  or  play  ;  as,  a  sportful  companion. 

Down  he  alights  an, .  [la-  y.porlfut  herd.  MUX-H. 

2.  Ludicrous  ;  done  in  jest  or  for  mere  play. 

These  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil.         Eenl'ey. 

SPORT'FUL-LY,   adv.     In    mirth;    in   jest;    for  the 

sake  of  diversion  ;  playfully. 
SPORT'FUL-NESS,  7i.     Play  ;  merriment ;    frolic  ;  a 

playful  disposition  ;  plat  fulness  ;  as,  the  sportfulncss 

of  kids  and  lambs. 
SPORTING,  ppr.  or  a.     Indulging  sport;  practicing 

the  diversions  of  the  field. 
SPORT'IVE,  a.    Gay  ;  merry;  wanton  ;  frolicsome.- 

Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court  t  Shak. 

2.  Inclined  to  mirth  ;  playful ;  as,  a  sporti 


hu- 


SPORT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Gayly  ;  merrily  ;  playfully. 
SPORT'IVE-NESS,  a.  Playfulness  ;  mirth  ;  merriment. 

2.  Disposition  to  mirth.  [  Walton. 

SPORT'LESS.  a.     Without  sport  or  mirth  ;  joj  less. 
SPoRTS'MAN,  77,     [sport  and  man.]     One  who  pur- 
sues the  sports  of  the  field  ;  one  who  hunts,  fishes, 
and  fowls. 
2.  One  skilled  in  the  sports  of  the  fields.    Jlddison. 
SPCRTS'MAN-SHIP,  ii.    The  practice  of  sportsmen. 
SPORT'tJ-LA-RY,  a.     [from   L.  sporta,  a  basket,  an 
alms-basket.] 

Subsisting   on    alms  or  charitable  contributions, 
[Little  used.]  Jlall. 

SPORT'llLE,  7i.     [L.  sportula,  a  little  basket.] 

An  alms  ;  a  dole  ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribution 
[j\'o,  i„  „.,,..]  Jlyliffe      ■ 

SPOR'ULE.  77.  A  diminutive  of  Spobe,  which  see 
SPOT,  77.  [D.  spat,  a  spot,  spavin,  a  pop-gun  ;  .-patten, 
to  s-jiot,  to  spatter;  Dan.  sprite,  a  spot,  and  spet,  a 
pecker;  svart,  spet,  a  woodpecker.  We  see  tins 
word  is  of  the  family  of  spatter,  and  that  the  radical 
sense  is,  to  throw  or  thrust.  A  spot  is  made  by  spat- 
tering or  sprinkling.]  ,,_-_, 

1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  made  by  foreign  mattei  i 
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a  speck  ;  a  blot ;  a  place  discolored.    The  least  spot 
is  visible  on  white  paper. 

2.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation ;  something 
that  soils  purity  ;  disgrace ;  reproach  ;  fault ;  blem- 
ish.    See  1  Pet.  i.  17.     Eph.  v.  27. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  formed  without  a  spot.  Pope. 

3.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place  ;  any  particu- 
lar place. 


The  spot  to  which  I  point  is  paradise.  Milton. 

Fixed  to  one  spot.  Olway. 

So  we  say,  a  spot  of  ground,  a  spot  of  grass  or 
flowers  ;  meaning  a  place  of  small  extent. 

4.  A  place  of  a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as, 
the  spots  of  a  leopard. 

5.  A  variety  of  the  common  domestic  pigeon,  so 
called  from  a  spot  on  its  head  just  above  its  beak. 

6.  A  dark  place  on  the  disk  or  face  of  the  sun  or 
of  a  planet.     See  Solar  Spots,  under  Solas. 

7.  A  lucid  place  in  the  heavens. 

Upontke  spot ;  immediately;  beforemoving  ;  with- 
out changing  place.  [So  the  French  say,  sur  le 
champ.] 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot.  Swift. 

SPOT,  v.  t.  To  make  a  visible  mark  with  some 
foreign  matter  ;  to  discolor ;  to  stain ;  as,  to  spot  a 
garment ;  to  spot  paper. 

2.  To  patch  by  way  of  ornament.  Addison. 

3.  To  stain  ;  to  blemish ;  to  taint ;  to  disgrace  ;  to 
tarnish ;  as  reputation. 

My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain.  Sidney. 

To  spot  timber,  is  to  cut  or  chip  it,  in  preparation 
for  hewing. 
SPOT' LESS,  o-t  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  dis- 
coloration. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  pure;  un- 
tainted ;  innocent ;  as,  a  spotless  mind  ;  spotless  be- 


fl.r  Kir. 


/irgin  and  a  faultless  wife.  Waller. 

i  from  spot  or  stain 


SPOT'LESS-NESS,  n.    Freed: 

freedom  from  reproach.  Donne. 

SPOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Marked  with  spots  or  places  of 

a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as,  a  spotted  beast 

SPOT'TED-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

spotted. 
SPOT'TER,  ?t.     One  that  makes  spots. 
SPOT'TI-NESS,  n.     The  state   or  quality  of  being 


:  | >c,li\  , 

■  POT'TI 


SPOT'TING,  ppr.     Marking  with  spots  ;  staining. 

SPOT'TY,  a.  Full  of  spots ;  marked  with  discolored 
places. 

SPOUS'AGE,  7i.  [See  Spouse.]  The  act  of  espous- 
ing.    [Not  used.] 

SPOUS'AL,  a.  [from  spouse.]  Pertaining  to  mar- 
riage ;  nuptial;  matrimonial;  conjugal;  connubial; 
bridal;  as,  spousal  rites  ;  spousal  ornaments.  Pope. 

SPOUS'AL,  n.  [Fr.  epousailles ;  Sp.  espoiisales ;  L. 
sponsalia.     See  Spouse.] 

Marriage  ;  nuptials.  It  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  plural ;  as,  the  spimmls  of  llippulita.      Dnjdcn. 

SPOUSE,  (spouz,)  n.  [Fr.  epouse ;  Sp.  esposo,  esposa; 
It.  sposo,  sposa  ;  L.  sponsus,  sponsa,  from  spondeo,  to 
engage  ;  Ir.  posam,  id.  It  appears  that  n,  in  spondeo, 
is  not  radical,  or  that  it  has  been  lost  in  other  lan- 
guages. The  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  put  together,  to 
bind.     In  Sp.  esposas  siuniiics  manacles.] 

One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock  ;  a  married 
person,  husband  or  wife.  We  say  of  a  man,  that 
he  is  the  spouse  of  such  a  woman";  or  of  a  woman, 
she  is  the  spouse  of  such  a  man.  Dnjden. 

SPOUSE,  (spouz,)  v.  t.  To  wed  ;  to  espouse.  {Little 
used.]     [Bee  Espouse.]  Chaucer. 

SPOUS'£D,  pp.  Wedded  ;  joined  in  marriage  ;  mar- 
ried ;  but  seldom  used.  The  word  used  in  lieu  of  it 
is  Espoused.  Milton. 

SPOUSELESS,  (spouz'less,)  a.  Destitute  of  a  hus- 
band or  of  a  wife  ;  as,  a  spouseless  king  or  queen. 

SPOUT,  n.  [D.  spuit,  a  spout,  spuiten,  to  spout.  In 
G.  sputien  is  to  spit,  and  spotten  is  to  mock,  banter, 
sport.  These  are  of  one  family;  spout  retaining 
nearly  the  primary  and  literal  meaning.  Class  Bd. 
See  Bud  and  Pout.] 

1.  A  pipe,  or  a  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel,  use- 
ful in  directing  the  stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out; 
as,  the  spout  of  a  pitcher,  of  a  tea-pot  or  water- 
pot. 

2.  A  pipe  conducting  water  from  another  pipe,  or 
from  a  trough  on  a  house. 

3.  A  violent  discharge  of  water  raised  in  a  column 
at  sea,  like  a  whirlwind,  or  by  a  whirlwind.  [See 
WaterspoutJ  L 

SPOUT,  v.  t.  To  throw  out,  as  liquids  through  a  nar- 
row orifice  or  pipe ;  as,  an  elephant  spouts  water 
from  his  trunk. 

Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale  — 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech. 

2.  To  throw  out  words  with  affected  gravity ;  to 
mouth.  Beaum.  4'  FL 

SPOUT,  v.  i.  To  issue  with  violence,  as  a  liquid 
through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a  spout ;  as,  water 


SPR 


SPOUT'ED,  pp.  Thrown  in  a  stream  from,  a  pipe  or 
narrow  orifice. 

SPOUT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Throwing  in  a  stream  from  a 
pipe  or  narrow  opening  ;  pouring  out  words  violently 
or  affectedly. 

SPOUT'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  throwing  out,  as  a  liquid 
from  a  narrow  opening  ;  a  violent  or  affected  speech  ; 
a  harangue. 

SPRAG,   a.      Vigorous;    sprightly.      [Local.] 

Halliwcll. 
Note.  —  In  America,  this  word  is,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, pronounced  spry,  which  is  a  contraction  of 
sprigh,  in  sprightly. 

SPRAG,  B.     A  young  salmon.     [Local.]  Orose. 

SPRAIN,  7).  t.  [Probably  Sw.  spranga,  to  break  or 
loosen  ;  Dan.  sprcnger,  to  spring,  to  burst  or  crack  ; 
or  from  the  same  root.j 

To  weaken  the  motive  power  of  a  part  by  sudden 
and  excessive  exertion  ;  to  overstrain  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  joint ;  to  stretch  the  muscles  or  liga- 
ments so  as  to  injure  them,  but  without  luxation  or 
dislocation.  Qay.     Encyc. 

SPRAIN,  7t.  The  weakening  of  the  motive  power  of 
a  part,  by  sudden  and  excessive  exertion  ;  an  exces- 
sive strain  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint, 
without  dislocation.  Temple. 

SPRaIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Injured  by  excessive  straining. 

SPRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Injuring  by  excessive  extension. 

SPRAINTS,  n.pl.     The  dung  of  an  otter.       Bailey. 

SPRANG,  pret.  of  Spring  ;  but  Sprung  is  more  gen- 
erally used. 

SPRAT,  7t.     [D.  sprot ;  G.  sprotte ;  Ir.  sproth.l 

A  small  fish  closely  allied  to  the  herring  and  pil- 
chard. 

SPRAWL,  v.  i.  [The  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word  are  uncertain.    It  may  be  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  To  spread  and  stretch  the  body  carelessly  in  a 
horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched 
out  or  struggling.  We  say,  a  person  lies  sprawling  ; 
or  ho  sprawls  on  the  bed  or  on  the  ground. 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  move,  when  lying  down,  with  awkward 
extension  and  motions  of  the  limbs  ;  to  scrabble  or 
scramble  in  creeping. 


3.  To   widen  or  open    irregularly,  as  a  body  of 
horse. 
SPRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lying  with  the  limbs  awk- 
wardly stretched  ;  creeping  with  awkward' motions  ; 


sense  is  a  shoot.    Class  Kg.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch  ;  or  brand)  of  a  tree  ; 
a  twig.  Encyc. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  small  branches ;  as,  the 
tree  has  a  beautiful  spray.  Downing. 

3.  Among  seamen,  the  water  that  is  driven  from 
the  top  of  a  wave  by  wind,  and  which  spreads  and 
flies  in  small  particles.  It  differs  from  Spoon-Drift  ; 
as  spray  is  only  occasional,  whereas  spoon-drift  flies 
continually  along  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

SPREAD,  (spred,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  <m&pp.  Spread  or  Spred  ; 
[Sax.  sprtedan,  spreilan ;  Dan.  spreder  ;  Sw.  sprida ; 
D.  ipreiden  ;  G.  spreiten.  This  is  probably  formed  on 
the  root  of  broad,  G.  breit ;  brciten,  to  spread.  The 
more  correct  orthography  is  Spred.] 

1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth,  or  in  breadth 
only  ;  to  stretch  or  expand  to  a  broader  surface  ;  as, 
to  spread  a  carpet  or  a  table-cloth  ;  to  spread  a  sheet 
on  the  ground. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  form  into  a  plate  ;  as,  to  spread 
silver.     Jcr.  x. 

3.  To  set ;  to  place  ;  to  pitch  ;  as,  to  spread  a  tent. 
Gen.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  cover  by  extending  something ;  to  reach 
every  part. 

And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.  Granville. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  sht.ot  to  a  greater  length  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  or  cover  a  wider  space. 

The  stalely  trees  fast  spread  their  branches.  Milton. 

6.  To  divulge  ;  to  propagate  ;  to  publish  ;  as  news 
or  fame ;  to  cause  to  be  more  extensively  known  ; 
as,  to  spread  a  report. 

In  this  use,  the  word  is  often  accompanied  with 
abroad. 

They,  when  they  had  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all 

7.  To  propagate  ;  to  cause  to  affect  great  numbers  ; 
as,  to  spread  a  disease. 

8.  To  emit;  to  diffuse  ;  as  emanations  or  effluvia  ; 
as,  odoriferous  plants  spread  their  fragrance. 

9.  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  surface  ;  as, 
to  spread  manure;  to  spread  plaster  or  lime  on  the 
ground. 

10.  To  prepare ;    to  set  and  furnish   with    pro- 
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visions;  as,  to  spread  a  table.     God  spread  a  table  for 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

11.  To  open  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unfurl ;  to  stretch  ;  as, 
to  spread  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
SPREAD,  (spred,)  v.  i.  To  extend  itself  in  length  and 
breadth,  in  all  directions,  or  in  breadth  only  ;  to  be 
extended  or  stretched.  The  larger  elms  spread  over 
a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter  ;  or  the 
shade  of  the  larger  elms  spreads  over  that  space. 
The  larger  lakes  in  America  spread  over  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  extended  by  drawing  or  beating;  as,  a 
metal  spreads  with  difficulty. 

3.  To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more  exten- 
sively. Ill  reports  sometimes  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

4.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another ;  as,  a 
disease  spreads  into  all  parts  of  a  city.  The  yellow 
fever  of  American  cities  has  not  been  found  to  spread 
in  the  country. 

SPREAD,  (spied,)  n.     Extent ;  compass. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  land.  Addison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  has  that  spread  of  the  woodbine.  Bacon. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover ;  a  table,  as  spread  or 
furnished  with  a  meal.     [Colloquial.] 

SPREAD'-EA'GLE,  7!.*  In  armorial  bearings,  the  fig- 
ure of  an  eagle,  with  its  wings  elevated  and  its  legs 
extended.  Booth. 

SPREAD'ER,  (spred'-,)  n.    One  that  spreads,  extends, 
expands,  or  propagates  ;  as,  a  spreader  of  disease. 
Hooker. 
2.  One  that  divulges  ;  one  that  causes  to  be  more 
generally   known;    a   publisher;   as,  a  spreader  of 
news  or  reports.  Swift. 

SPREADING,  ppr.  Extending  ;  expanding  ;  propa- 
gating ;  divulging;  dispersing;  diffusing. 

2.  a.  Extending  or  extended  over  a  large  space; 
wide  ;  as,  the  spreading  oak. 

:iates  at  Charlestown,  had  for  a 
:.  B.  Trumbull. 

SPREAD'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  extending,  dispersing, 

or  propagating. 
SPREE,  71.      A  merry  frolic;    often  with  drinking. 

[Low.]  Halliwcll. 

SPRENT,  pp.     Sprinkled.     [Obs.]     [See  Sprinkle.] 

SPREW,  (sprfl,)  7i.  [D.  spreeuw  or  spreuuw,  the  dis- 
ease called  thrush.] 

A  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  consisting  in 
a  specific  inflammation  of  the  muciparous  glands, 
with  an  elevation  of  the  epithelium,  (or  cuticle  on 
the  red  part  of  the  lips,)  in  round,  oval,  or  irregular 
whitish  or  ash-colored  vesicles.  It  is  confined  to  the 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  and  terminates  in  curd- 
like sloughs. 

SPRIG,  7t.  [W.  ysbrig;  ys,  a  prefix,  and  brig,  top, 
summit ;  that  is,  a  shoot,  or  shooting  to  a  point. 
Class  Brg.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  a 
spray  ;  as,  a  sprig  of  laurel  or  of  parsley. 

2.  A  brad,  or  nail  without  a  head.     [Local.] 

3.  The  representation  of  a  small  branch  in  em- 
broidery. 

4.  A  small  eye-bolt  ragged  at  the  point.      Encyc. 
SPRIG,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  adorn  with  the  representa- 
tion of  small  branches  ;  to  work  with  sprigs;  as,  to 

SPRIG'-CRYS'TAL,  n.  A  cluster  of  pointed,  pris- 
matic crystals  of  quartz,  adhering  by  one  extremity 
to  the  rock.  Woodward. 

SPRIG'G£D,  pp.  Wrought  with  representations  of 
small  twigs. 

SPRIG'GING,  ppr.     Working  with  sprigs. 

SPRIG'GY,  a.     Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

SPRIGIIT,  )  71.     [G.  sprict,  spirit.     It  should  be  writ- 

SPRITE,     j      ten  Sprite.] 

1.  A  spirit;  a  shade;  a  soul;  an  incorporeal 
agent. 

Forth  he  called,  out  of  deep  darkness  dread, 

Legions  of  sprights.  Spenser. 

Ana  gaping  gr.ivcs  p  on'ol  111"  guilty  spnght.  Dryaen. 

2.  A  walking  spirit ;  an  apparition.  Locke. 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  courage. 
Hold  thou  my  heart,  estuUMi  (lion  my  uprights.     [Not  in  use.] 

4.  An  arrow.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 
SPRIGHT,  v.  t.     To  haunt,  as  a  spright.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
SPRIGHT'FUL,  a.    [This  word  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  root  of  sprag,  a  local  word,  pronounced  in 
America  spry.      It  belongs  to  the  family  of  spring 
and  sprig.] 

Lively  ;  brisk  ;  nimble  ;  vigorous  ;  gay. 

Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

Steeds  spr'tghtjul  ns  the  light.  Cowley. 

[This  word  is  little  used  in  America.  We  use 
Sprightly  in  the  same  sense.] 


Hammond. 
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SPRIG  HT'LESS,  (sprite'-,)  o.     Destitute  of  life  ;  dull  : 

sluggish  ;  as,  virtue's  sprightlcss  cold.  Cowley. 

SPKIGHT'U-NESS,  n.  [from  sprightly.']  Liveli- 
ness; life;  briskness;  vigor;  activity;  gayety ;  vi- 
vacity. 

In  dreams,  with  what  sprirhtliness  and  alacrity  dors  the  soul 
exert  herself  I  Addison. 

SPRIGHT'LY,  (sprite'Ie,)  a.  Lively;  brisk;  ani- 
mated ;  vigorous  ;  airy  ;  gay  ;  as,  a  sprightly  youth  ; 
a  sprightly  air ;  a  sprightly  dance. 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  (ri j.s  along  the  green.  Pope. 

And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires.  Dryden. 

SPRING,  v.  i.  i  pret.  Sprung,  [Sprang,  not  wholly  ob- 
solete ;]  pp.  Sprung.  [Sax.  springan;  D.  and  G. 
springen  ;  Dan.  springer  ;  S\v.  springa;  from  the  root 
Brg  or  Rg  ;  n  probably  being  casual.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  leap,  to  shoot.] 

1.  To  vegetate  and  rise  out  of  the  ground  ;  to  be- 
gin to  appear ;  as  vegetables. 

To  satisfy  [lie  d-'sulan    trrunnd,  an. I  rinse  [he  bud  of  the  tender 
herb  to  spring  forth.  —  Job  xxxviii. 

In  this  sense,  spring  is  often  or  usually  followed  by 

2.  To  begin  to  grow.  [itj>,  forth,  or  out. 

The  teeth  of  the  young  not  sprung.  Ray. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  from  the  seed  or  cause. 

Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  spring.  Mdlon. 

4.  To  arise ;  to  appear ;  to  begin  to  appear  or 
exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go.  —  Judges  xxi. 
Do  not  blast  my  sjtringing  hopes.  Rome. 

5.  To  break  forth  ;  to  issue  into  sight  or  notice. 
O,  spring  to  light  1   auspicious  babe,  be  born.  Pope. 

6.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  ancestors,  or  from 
a  country.     Aaron  and  Moses  sprung  from  Levi. 

7.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  cause,  reason,  principle, 
or  other  original.  The  noblest  title  springs  from 
virtue. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

8.  To  grow ;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king? 

At  whose  cumin.  unl  we  |iiii.sh  an. I  we  sjiring.        Dryden. 

9.  To  proceed  or  issue,  as  from  a  fountain  or 
source.  Water  springs  from  reservoirs  in  the  earth. 
Rivers  spring  from  lakes  or  ponds. 

10.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  jump. 

The  mountain  stag  dial  springs 
Fiom  highl  to  hielii,  and  bonn-ls  ;d..ne;  lie-  I'lains.        Philips. 

11.  To  fly  back  ;  to  start ;  as,  a  bow,  when  bent, 
springs  back  by  iis  clastic  power. 

12.  To  start  or  rise  suddenly  from  a  covert. 

Watchful  as  fowlers  wlcm  llieir  ir.ime  will  spring.  Otway. 

13.  To  shoot ;  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof.  Dryden. 

14.  To  bend  or  wind  from  a  straight  direction  or 
plane  surface.  Our  mechanics  say,  a  piece  of  timber, 
or  a  plank,  springs  in  seasoning. 

To  spring  at ;  to  leap  toward  ;  to  attempt  to  reach 
by  a  leap. 

To  spring  in ;  to  rush  in  ;  to  enter  with  a  leap  or 
in  haste. 

To  spring  forth  ;  to  leap  out  ;  to  rush  out. 

To  spring  on  or  upon  ;  to  leap  on  ;  to  rush  on  with 
haste  or  violence  ;  to  assault. 
SPRING,  v.  t.     To  start  or  rouse,  as  game  ;  to  cause  to 
rise  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  covert ;  as,  to  spring  a 
pheasant. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  surprised  with  fright, 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  lied,  and  springs  a  light.      Dryden. 
[I have  never  heard  such  an  expression*] 

3.  To  start ;  to  contrive,  or  to  produce,  or  propose 
on  a  sudden  ;  to  produce  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project.  Stpift. 

[In  lieu  of  spring,  the  people  in  the  United  States 
generally  use  start;  to  start  a  new  project.] 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mine. 

Addison. 

5.  To  burst ;  to  cause  to  open  ;  as,  to  spring  a 
leak.  When  it  is  said,  a  vessel  has  sprung  a  teah, 
the  meaning  is,  the  leak  has  then  commenced. 

6.  To  crack  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  from  a  given  spot ;  as,  to  spring 
an  arch. 

8.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the  parts  of  a 
trap  ;  as,  to  spring  a  trap. 

To  spring  a  butt;  in  seamen's  language,  to  loosen 
the  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom. 

To  spring  a  leak  ;  to  commence  leaking  ;  to  begin 
to  leak. 

To  spring  the  luff;  when  a  vessel  yields  to  the 
helm,  and  sails  nearer  to  the  wind  than  before. 

Mar.  Diet. 

To  spring  a  fence,  for  to  leap  a  fence,  is  not  a 
phrase  used  in  this  country.  Thomson. 

To  spring  an  arch  ;  to  set  off,  begin,  or 
an  arch  from  an  abutment  or  pier. 

Tc  spring  a  rattle.     See  Watchman. 


SPR 

SPRING,  n.     A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump;  as  of  an  an- 
imal. 

The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke.  Dryden. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recov- 
ering its  former  state  by  its  elasticity;  as,  the  spring 
of  a  bow. 

3.  Elastic  power  or  force.  The  soul  or  the  mind 
requires  relaxation,  that  it  may  recover  its  natural 
spring. 

Heavens  I  what  a  spring  was  in  hia  arm !  Dryden. 

4.  An  elastic  body  ;  a  body  which,  when  bent  or 
forced  from  its  natural  state,  has  the  power  of  recov- 
ering it ;  as,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  clock. 

5.  Any  active  power  ;  that  by  which  action  or  mo- 
tion is  produced  or  propagated. 

Like  nature  l-'Uing  down  ihe  springs  of  life.  Dryden. 

Our  author  slum*  'y  vnle;  ir  springs  [o  move 

The  hero's  glory.  Pope. 

6.  A  fountain  of  water  ;  an  issue  of  water  from 
the  earth,  or  the  basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its 
issue.  Springs  are  temporary  or  perennial.  From 
springs  proceed  rivulets,  and  rivulets  united  form 
rivers.     Lakes  atul  ponds  are  usually  fed  by  springs, 

7.  The  place  where  water  usually  issues  from  the 
earth,  though  no  water  is  there.  Thus  we  say,  a 
spring  is  dry. 

8.  A  source  ;  that  from  which  supplies  are  drawn. 
The  real  Christian  has  in  his  own  breast  a  perpetual 
and  inexhaustible  spring  of  joy. 

The  sacred  spring  whence  right  and  honor  stream.      Davies. 

9.  Rise  ;  original ;  as,  the  spring  of  the  day.  1 
Sam.  ix. 

10.  Cause;  original.  The  springs  of  great  events 
are  often  concealed  t'roin  common  observation. 

11.  The  season  of  the  year  when  plants  begin  to 
vegetate  and  rise  ;  the  vernal  season.  This  season 
comprehends  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
in  the  middle  latitudes  north  of  the  equator. 

12.  In  seamen's  luuguugv,  a  crack  or  fissure  in  a 
mast  or  yard,  running  obliquely  or  transversely.  [In 
the  sense  of  leak,  I  believe,  it  is  not  used.] 

13.  A  rope  or  hawser  by  which  a  ship  is  held  at 
one  part,  as  the  bow  or  quarter,  in  order  to  keep  her 
in  a  particular  position,  or  to  turn  her  in  a  short  com- 
pass. Brando. 

14.  A  plant ;  a  shoot ;  a  young  tree.     [Not  in  use.] 

15.  A  youth.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
•    16.  A  hand  ;  a  shoulder  of  pork.     [JVot  in  use,.] 

Bcaum..  4-  Fl. 
SPRING'AL,      j  n.    A  youth.    [Not  in  use.] 
SPRIW'GALL,  }  Spenser. 

2.  An  ancient  military  engine  for  casting  stones 
and  arrows.     [0»s.]  Halliwell. 

SPRINGS-BACK,  n.   In  the  bindery,  the  cover  of  a  book 
which   is   not  made   fast   to  the  back,   but  which 


goat.] 

A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  caprid  tribe,  the  Ante- 
lope Euchore  or  Springer  Antelope,  which  inhabits 
the  plains  of  South  Africa. 

SPRINGE,  (sprinj,)».  [from spring-.]  A  gin  ;  a  noose, 
which,  being  fastened  to  an  elastic  body,  is  drawn 
close  with  a  sudden  spring,  by  which  means  it 
cite  lies  a  bird. 

SPRINGE,  v.  t.    To  catch  in  a  springe  ;  to  insnare. 
Beuum.  $  Fl. 

SPRING'ER,  n.  One  who  springs ;  one  that  rouses 
game. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  grampus. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  impost,  or  point  at  which  an 
arch  unites  with  its  support  ;  also,  the  bottom  stone 
of  an  arch,  which  lies  on  the  impost ;  also,  the  rib  of 
a  groined  roof. 

4.  Springer,  or  springer  antelope  ;  a  species  of  ante- 
lope in  Southern  Africa  ;  the  spring-bok. 

SPRING'-HALT,  n.  [spring  and  halt.]  A  kind  of 
lameness  iii  which  a  horse  suddenly  twitches  up  his 
legs.  Shalt. 

SPRING'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  fountain  or  source. 
[Useless.]  Herbert. 

SPRING'I-NESS,ti.  [from  springy.]  Elasticity  ;  also, 
the  power  of  springing. 

2.  The  statu  of  abounding  with  springs;  wetness; 
sponginess  ;  as  of  land. 

SPRINGING,  ppr.  or  a.  Arising  ;  shooting. up  ;  leap- 
ing; proceeding;  rousing. 

Springing  use ;  in  estates,  a  contingent  use  ;  a  use 
which  may  arise  upon  a  contingency.     Blackstone. 

SPRINGING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  leaping, 
arising,  issuing,  or  proceeding. 

2.  Growth  ;  increase.     Ps.  lxv. 

3.  In  building,  the  side  of  an  arch  contiguous  to 
the  part  on  which  it  rests. 

SPRIN"GLE,  n.     A  springe  ;  a  noose.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPRING'-TIDE,  n.  [spring  and  tide]  The  tide 
which  happens  at  or  soon  after  the  new  and  full 
moon,  which  rises  higher  than  common  tides. 

Mar.  Diet.     Dryden. 

SPRING'-TIME,  n.    The  season  of  spring. 


SPR 

SPRING'-WUEAT,  n.  [spring  and  wheat.]  A  spe- 
cirs.of  «  beat  -o  he  sown  in  the  spring;  so  called  in 
distinction  frrm  winter  wheat 

SPRING'Y,  a.  [from  spring.]  Elastic;  possessing 
the  power  of  recovering  itself  when  bent  or  twisted. 

2.  Having  great  <  lustx  power.  Arbnthnot. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  leap  ;  able  to  leap  far. 

4.  Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains;  wet; 
spongy  ;  as,  springy  'and. 

SPRINK'LE,  (.sprink'1,)  v.  t.  [Sax  sprrngan;  D. 
sprenkclen,  sprengen;  G.  sprcngen  ;  Dan.  sprinkler; 
Ir.  spreiglwn.  The  L.  iprrgo  may  be  the  same  word 
with  the  letters  transposed,  11  being  casual.  Clasn 
Brg.] 

1.  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  as  a  liquid  or  a  dry 
substance  composed  of  fine  separable  particles  ;  as, 
Moses  sprinlded  handfuls  of  allies  toward  heaven. 
Eiod.  ix. 

2.  To  scatter  on  ;  to  disperse  on  in  small  drops  or 
particles  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  as,  to  sprinkle  the  earth 
with  water ;  to  sprinkle  a  floor  with  sand  ;  to  sprinkle 
paper  with  iron  filings. 

3.  To  wash  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purity. 

Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  — Her.  X. 

SPRINK'LE,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a 
liquid  or  any  fine  substance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in 
small  particles. 


Baplis 


Ayltfe. 


2.  To  rain  moderately;  as,  it  sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LE,  71.     A  small  quantity  scattered  ;  also,  a 

utensil  for  sprinkling.  Spenser. 

SPRINK'L£D,  (sprink'ld,)  pp.      Dispersed   in  small 

particles,  as  a  liquid  or  as  dust. 
2.  Having  a  liquid  or  a  fine  substance  scattered 

over. 
SPRTNK'LER,  n.    One  that  sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LING,   ppr.      Dispersing,  as  a  liquid  or  as* 

dust. 
2.  Scattering  on,  in  fine  drops  or  particles. 
SPRINK'LING,  n.      The  act   of  scattering  in  small 

drops  or  parcels.  Hall. 

2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in   distinct  drops   or 

parts,  or  coming  moderately  ;  as,  a  sprinkling  of  rain 

or  snow. 
SPRIT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  sprytlan,  to  sprout ;  D.  spruiten ; 

G.spricssen;  Dan.  sprudcr,  sproytcr,  to  spurt;  Sw. 

spritta,  to  start.     It  is  of  the  same  family  as  sprout 

Class  Brd.] 
To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  narrow  orifice  ;  to 

eject ;  to  spirt.     [Nut  in  use.]     [See  Spurt.] 
SPRIT,  v.  i.     To  sprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate  ;   as 

bailev  steeped  for  malt. 
SPRIT,  n.  *  A  shoot ;  a  sprout.  Mortimer. 

*2.  [D.  spriet.]     A  small  boom,  pole,  or  spar,  which 

crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to 

the  upper  aftmost  corner,  which  it  is  used  to  extend 

and  elevate.  Totten. 

SPRITE,  71.     [If  from  G.  sjrriet,   this  is  the  most  cor- 
rect orthography.     The  Welsh  has  ysbrid,  a  spirit.] 
A  spirit. 
Pl'ltn 'ETl.lL.     See  Spriohtful. 
SPRITE'FJJL-LY.     See  Sfrichtfullt. 
SPRITE'Ll-NESS.     Pee  Sprightlimess. 
SPRITE'LY.     See  Sprightly. 
SPRIT'-SAIL,  re.     [sprit  and  sail.]    The  sail  extended 

by  a  sprit. 
2.  A  sail  attached  to  a  yard  which  hangs  under 

the  bowsprit.     [JVot  771  use.]  Totten. 

SPROD,  71.     A  salmon  in  its  second  year.   Chambers. 
SPRONG,  old  pret.  of  Spring.    [Dutch.]    [Not  in  use.] 
SPROUT,  v.  i.     [D.  spruiten  ;  G.  sprossen  ;  Sax.  spryt- 

tan ;   Sp.  brotar,  the   same   word    without  s.      See 

Sprit.] 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate ; 
to  push  out  new  shoots.  A  grain  that  sprouts  in  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  ten  days,  may,  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  heat,  be  made  to  sprout  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  stumps  of  trees  often  sprout,  and  produce  a  new 
forest. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

3.  To  grow,  like  shoots  of  plants. 

And  on  the  ash.  s  sprou. 

SPROUT,  77.    The  shoot  of  a 


,r.  Ticket. 

shoot  from  the 
seed,  or  from  the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
or  tree.  The  sprouts  of  the  cane,  in  Jamaica,  are 
called  ratoons.  Edwards,  W.  hid. 

2.  A  shoot  from  the  end  of  a  branch.    The  young 
shoots  of  shrubs  are  called  sprouts,  and  in  the  forest 
often  furnish  browse  for  cattle. 
SPROUT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shooting  in  vegetation  ;  ger- 


SPROUTS,  71.  pi.     Young  coleworts.  Johnson 

SPRUCE,  a.  f  Nice;  trim  ;  neat  without  elegance  or 
dignity  ;  formerly  applied  to  things  with  a  serious 
meaning  ;  now  applied  to  persons  only. 

He  is  so  spruce,  that  he  never  can  be  genteel.  Tatter. 

SPRUCE,  7j.  u  To  trim  ;  to  dress  with  affected  neat- 
ness. 


TONE,  BULL,  TJ.NTTE — AN"GER,   VI"CIOUS.  —  C  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CHasSII;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


•/h.   riaurid  1  llusl rations. 


t  -See  Table  of  Synonym). 
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SPRUCE,  v.  i.     To  dress  one's  self  with  affected  neat- 

Sl'UOCE,  n.  *  The  fir-tree  ;  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
species  of  that  section  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Pinus 
which  are  comprehended  under  Abies,  and  likewise 
to  some  that  are  comprehended  under  Peuce.  This 
term,  however,  belongs  more  especially  to  Pinus 
Abies  or  Norway  spruce,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  In  the  United  Suites,  it  is  applied  to  Pinus 
nigra,  Pinus  alba,  and  Pinus  rubra,  which  are  used  in 
families  to  give  flavor  to  beer.  They  are  used  by 
way  of  decoction,  or  in  the  form  of  extract. 

SPROCE'-BEER,  re.  A  kind  of  beer  which  is  tinc- 
tured with  spruce,  either  by  means  of  the  extract  or 

3r  affected  neat- 


fTiiOCM'LY,   adv.      With 


SPRUE,  71.  In  Scotland,  that  which  i-<  thrown  off  in 
casting  metals  ;  dross  or  scoria.  [This  is  sometimes 
a  vicious  orthography  of  Sit.ew,  the  name  of  the 
disease  otherwise  called  finish.     See  Sprew.] 

SPRUG,  v.  t.     To  make  smart.     [ JVot  in  use.] 

SPRUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Spring.  The  man  sprung 
over  the  ditch;  the  mast  is  sprang!  a  hero  sprung 
from  a  race  of  kings. 

SPRUNT,  v.  i.  To  spi  ng  up ;  to  germinate  ;  to  spring 
forward.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SPRUNT,  «.  Any  thing  short  and  not  easily  bent. 
[JVot  in  use.] 

2.  A  leap  ;  a  spring.     [JVot  in  use.] 

3.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.     [Local.] 
SPRUNT,  a.     Active  ;    vigorous ;    strong  ;   becoming 

strong.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SPRUNT'LY,   adv.     Vigorously;    youthfully;    like  a 

young  man.     [JVot  in  use.]  £.  Jonson. 

SPRY,«.  Having  great  power  of  leaping  or  running  ; 
nimble  ;  active  ;  vigorous.     [Local.] 

Halliwell.     Furl))/. 
[This  word  is  in  common  use  in  New  England, 
and  is  doubtless  a  contraction  of  sprig.  See  SPRIGHT- 
LY.] 

SPUD,  n.  [Dan.  spyd,  a  spear ;  Ice.  spioot.  It  coin- 
cides with  spit] 

1.  An  implement  somewhat  like  a  chisel,  with  a 
long  handle,  used  by  farmers  for  destroying  weeds. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  short  thing;  in  contempt  Swift. 
SPUL'LER,  7i.    One  employed  to  inspect  yarn,  to  see 

that  it  is  well  spun,  and  lit  fur  the  loom.     [Local.] 

SPUME,  n.     [L.  and  It.  spuma;  Sp.  espuma.] 

Froth  ;  foam  ;  scum  ;  frothy  matter  raised  on 
liquors  or  fluid  substances  by  boiling,  effervescence, 
or  agitation. 

SPUME,  v.  L     To  froth  ;  to  foam.     . 

SPU-MES'CENCE,  n.  Frothiness;  the  state  of  foam- 
ing. Kir  wan. 

SPU-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  foam. 

SPOM'OUS,  )         rr  . 

SPOM'Y,        j  a-     ["■  *Pumms-] 

Consisting  of  froth  or  scum  ;  foamy. 

The  spumy  iv;iv.  s  pn.cl.iini  tli  ■  wMery  war.  Dryden. 

The  spumous  and  ll..ri.l  =[4-  ui  the  biood.  Arbudmot. 


SPUN'-HaY,  71.     Hay  twisted   into  ropes  for  conven- 
ient carriage  on  a  military  expedition. 

SPUNK,   71.       [Probably    from   punk.]      Touchwood; 
wood  that  readily  takes  fire.     Hence, 

2.  Vulgarly,  an  inflammable  temper  ;  spirit;  as,  a 
man  of  spunk.  Ill-natured  ohs'Tvations  touched  his 
spunk.     [Low.] 

SPUN'-YXRN,   ti.      Among  seamen,   a  line   or  cord 
formed  of  two  or  three  rope-yarns  twisted. 

SPUR,  7i.  *  [Sax.  spur ;  D.  spoor)  G.  spom  ;  Dan.  spore ; 
Ir.  spor ;  W.  yspardun;  Fr.  eperon;  It.  sprone;  coin- 
ciding in  elements  with  sprar.  Class  Br.] 
*1.  An  instrument  having  a  rowel  or  little  wheel, 
with  sharp  points,  worn  on  horsemen's  heels,  to 
prick  the  horses  fur  hastening  their  pace. 

Girt  with  rusty  sword  and  spur.  Hudibras. 

spurs  to  a  horse,  is  to  prick  him  and 


Hem 

put  him  upon  a  rim. 

2.  Incitement;  instigation.  The  love  of  glory  is 
the  spur  to  heroic  deeds. 

3.  The  largest  or  principal  root  of  a  tree  ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  short,  wooden  buttress  of  a  post;  [that 
is,  in  both  cases,  a  shoot.] 

4.  The  hard,  pointed  projection  on  a  cock's  leg, 
which  serves  as  an  instrument  of  defense  and  an- 
noyance. Ray. 

5.  Something  that  projects  ;  a  snag.  Sliak. 

6.  In  Jlmerica,  a  mountain  that  shoots  from  any 
other  mountain,  or  range  of  mountains,  and  extends 
to  some  distance  in  a  lateral  direction,  or  at  right  an- 
gles. 

7.  That  which  excites.  We  say,  upon  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  ;  that  is,  the  circumstances  or  emergen- 
cy which  calls  for  immediate  action. 

8.  A  spurre  or  sea-swallow.  Ray. 

9.  The  hinder  part  of  the  nectary  in  certain  flow- 
ers, shaped  like  a  cock's  spur.  Jllartyn. 


SPU 

10.  A  ftnuMis  (Ppemioedin  Olavus)  growing  within 
the  glumes  of  rye,  loheat,  courlt-grass,  licrd's-grass, 
&c.     [Fr.  ergot.] 

11.  In  old  fortification.-:,  a  wall  that  crosses  a  part 
of  the  rampart  and   joins  to  the  town  wall. 

SPUR,  v.  t.     [Ir.  sporam.] 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs ;  to  incite  to  a  more  hasty 
pace  ;  as,  to  spur  a  horse. 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  urge  or  encourage  to 
action,  or  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Some  men  aie  spurred  to  action  by  the  love  of  glory, 
others  by  the  love  of  power.  Let' affection  spurns  to 
social  and  domestic  duties.  Locke. 

3.  To  impel ;  to  drive. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  lo  what  it  loathes.  Sliak. 

4.  To  put  spurs  on. 

SPUR,  ti.  i.     To  travel  with  great  expedition. 

TI,-  Parthi.ins  shall  lie  there, 

light,  coniess  their  fear.         Dryden. 


l  themselves.      Grew. 


And,  spurring 
[Unusual.] 
2.  To  press  forward. 
Some  bold  men  —  by  spurting 
SPUR'-€LAD,  a.     Wearing  spurs. 
SPUR'GALL,  v.  t.      [spar  and  gall]      To    gall    or 

wound  with  a  spur.  Shale. 

SPUR'GALL,  it.    A  place  galled  or  excoriated  by  much 

using  of  the  spur. 
SPUR'GALL-£D,  pp.     Galled  or  hurt  by  a  spur  ;  as, 

a  si'o.-oo'lrd  hackney.  Pope. 

SPURGE,  71.     [Fr.epurge;  It.  spurgo,  a  purge;  from 

L.  purgo,  expurgo.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia.     This  name  is 

applied   to   various   species    of    Euphorbia,   and   by 

some,  to  the.  whole  genus,  which  is  very  numerous. 
SPURGE'-FLAX,  n.    An   evergreen   shrub,   Daphne 

Gnidinm,  a  native  of  Spain. 
SPURGE'-LAU-EEL,  n.    The  Daphne  Laureola,  an 

evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe. 
SPTJRGE'-OL-IVE,    ri.       An    evergreen    shrub,    the 

Daphne  Oleoi'des,  a  native  of  Crete.  Loudon. 

SPURGE'-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.     A  plant. 
SPURG'ING,  for  Puroinc,,  is  not  in  use.     B. Jonson. 
SPO'RI-OUS,  ri.     [L.  spurius.] 

1.  Not  genuine  ;  noi  proceed  in!!  fro  in  the  true  source, 
or  from  the  source  pretended  ;  counterfeit ;  false  ; 
adulterate.  Spurious  writings  are  such  as  are  not 
composed  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
Spurious  drugs  are  common.  The  reformed  churches 
reject  spurious  ceremonies  and  traditions. 

2.  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard  ;  as,  spurious  issue. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  one  begotten  and  born  out 
of  lawful  matrimony  is  a  spurious  child. 

Spurious  disease:  a  disease  commonly  mistaken 
for,  and  called  by  the  name  of,  something  which  it  is 
not ;  as  spurious  pleurisy,  i.  e.,  rheumatism  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles. 
SPfj'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Counterfeitly  ;  falsely. 
SPO'RI-OUS-NESS,  ti.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
counterfeit,  false,  or  not  genuine ;  as,  the  spurious- 
ness  of  drugs,  of  coin,  or  of  writings. 

2.  Illegitimacy ;  the  state  of  being  bastard  or  not 
of  legitimate  birth  ;  as,  the  spuriousness  of  issue. 
SPUR'LLVG,  n.     A  small  sea-fish.  Tusser. 

SPUR'LING-LINE,    n.      Among    seamen,    the    line 
which  forms  the  communication  between  the  wheel 
and  the  telltale. 
SPURN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  spiiruan  ;  Ir.  sporam  ;  L.  sperno, 
aspervor :  from  the  root  of  s7>nr,  or  from  kicking.] 
i.  To  kick  ;  to  drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot. 

Sliak. 
2.  To  reject  with   tlisdain  ;  to  scorn  to  receive  or 
accept.     What  multitudes  of  rational  beings  spurn 
the  offers  of  eternal  happiness  ! 
a  To  treat  with  contempt.  Locke. 

SPURN,  ?).  i.     To  manifest  disdain   in  rejecting  any 
thing  ;  as,  to  spurn  at  the  gracious  offers  of  pardon. 

2.  To  make  contemptuous  opposition  ;  to  manifest 
disdain  in  resistance. 

Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image.  ShaJ:. 

3.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns.  Gay. 

SPURN,  n.     Disdainful  rejection  ;  contemptuous  treat- 

The  insol'aice  of  <>'Tt. ■••,  and  Ihe  spurns 

That  patient  nerii  of  the  unworthy  takes.  Stink. 

SPURN'£D,   (spurnd,)  pp.    Rejected   with   disdain ; 

treated  with  contempt. 
SPURN'ER,  ii.     One  who  spurns. 
SPURN'EV,  n.     A  plant.  Diet. 

SPURN'ING,  ppr     Rejecting  with  contempt. 
SPURN'-\VA-TER,  n.    In  ships,  a  channel  at  the  end 

of  a  deck  to  restrain  the  water. 
SPURRE,  ii.     A  name  of  the  sea-swallow  or  common 

tern.     [Provincial.}  Edin.  Encyc. 

SPUR'R7:D,  (spurd,)  pp.     Furnished  with  spurs. 

2.  Incited  ;  instigated. 

3.  a.  Wearing  spurs,  or  having  shoots  like  spurs. 
SPUR'RER,  n.     One  who  uses  spurs. 
SPUR'RI-ER,  ii.    One  whoso  occupation  is  to  make 

SPUR'RING,  ppr.     Pricking  with   spurs;    inciting; 


SPY 

SPUR-ROY'AL,  .i.  A  gold  coin,  first  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  reicn  of  James  I.,  its 
value  was  fifteen  shillings.  Sometimes  written 
Spur-Rial  or  Rval.  Bcaum.  Sr  Fl. 

SPUR'RY,  «.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spergula,  which 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  Europe  for  fodder.  Gardner. 

SPURT,  v.  t.  [Sw.  spruta  :  Dan.  spruder  and  sproytcr, 
to  spout,  to  squirt,  to  syringe.  The  English  word  has 
suffered  a  transposition  of  letters.  It  is  from  the 
root  of  sjirout,  which  see.] 

To  throw  out,  as  a  liquid  in  a  stream  ;  to  drive  or 
force  out  with  violence,  as  a  liquid  from  a  pipe  or 
small  orifice  ;  as,  to  spurt  water  from  the  mouth,  or 
other  liquid  from  a  tube. 

SPURT,  v.  i.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as  li- 
quor from  a  cask  ;  to  rush  from  a  confined  place  ir.  a 
small  stream. 


SPURT,  n.  A  sudden  or  violent  ejection  or  gushing 
of  a  liquid  substance  from  a.  tube,  orifice,  or  other 
confined  place;  a  jet. 

2.  A  sudden  or  short  occasion  or  exigency  ;  sud- 
den effort.     [Vulgar.] 

SPURT'ING,  ppr.  Forcing  out  a  liquid  from  a  pipe 
or  small  orifice. 

SPUR'TLE,  (spurt'!,)  v.  t.  [from  spurt.]  To  shoot 
in  a  scattering  manner,     [little  used.]        Drnutun. 

SPUR'WAY,  ii.  [spur  and  way.]  A  horse  path  ;  a 
narrow  way  ;  a  bridle  road  ;  a  way  for  a  single  beast. 
[JVot  used  in  the.  United  States.] 

SPUR'-WHEEL,  ii.  A  wheel  with  cogs  around  the 
edge  pointing  to  the  center. 

SPU-TA'TION,  ii.     [L.  sputa,  to  spit.] 

The  act  of  spitting.     [JVot  used.]  Harney. 

SPu'TA-TIVE,  a.  [Supra.]  Spitting  much  ;  inclined 
to  spit.     [JVot  used!]  Walton. 

SPUT'TER,  i).  i.  [D.  spuiten,  to  spout;  Sw.  spolta ; 
L.  sputo,  to  spit.  It  belongs  lo  ri)tJ  rnnt  0f  spout  and 
spit;  of  the  latter  it  seems  to  he  a  diminutive.] 

1.  To  spit,  or  to  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in 
small  or  scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking. 

2.  To  throw  out  moisture  in  small,  detached  parts  ; 
as  green  wood  sputtering  in  the  flame.         Dryden. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  some'erack- 
ling  or  noise. 


When  sparkling  1 


;  their  sputtering  lights  advance. 


Dryden 


4.  To  utter  words  hastily  : 
to  spout  small ,-  to  speak  so  r 

They  could  neith-r  ol  t! i  *[,■•, 

sputtering  at  one  another,  li 


.  e.i.Ut  ol  e 


.  .-jollo, 


SPUT'TER,  ii.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  par- 
ticles. 

SPUT'TER-£D,  pp.  Thrown  out  in  small  portions, 
as  liquids;  uttered  witli  baste'  and   indistinctness,  as 

SPUT'TER-ER,  ii.     One  that  sputters.  [words. 

SPUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Emitting  in  small  parti- 
cles ;  uttering  rapidly  and  indistinctly ;  speaking 
hastily  ;  spouting. 

SPO'TUM,  n.  [L.]  Spittle  ;  salival  discharges  from 
the  mouth.  Hall. 

2.  In  medicine,  that  which  is  expectorated,  or 
ejectetl  from  the  lungs. 

SPY,  7!.  [It.  spia  ;  Fr.  espion  ;  Sp.  espia  ;  D.  spicde  ;  G. 
spdlier ;  Dan.  spejder ;  \V.  yspeiaw,  to  espy,  to  ex- 
plore ;  yspeitliiaw,  to  look  about ;  yspaith,  that  is 
open,  visible  ;  jmitii,  an  opening,  a  prospect,  a  glance. 
Class  Bd  ;  unless  the  word  is  a  contraction,  and  of 
Class  Sg.] 

1.  A  person  sent  into  an  enemy's  camp  to  inspect 
their  works,  ascertain  their  strength  and  their  inten- 
tions, to  watch  their  movements,  and  secretly  com- 
municate intelligence  to  the  proper  officer.  By  the 
laws  of  war  among  all  civilized  nations,  a  spy  is 
subjected  to  capital  punishment. 

2.  A  person  deputed  to  watch  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers. Dryden. 

3.  One  who  watches  the  conduct  of  others. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit.  Dryden. 

SPY,  ii.  t.  To  see  ;  to  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a 
distance,  or  in  a  state  of  concealment.  It  is  the 
same  as  Espy  ;  as,  to  spy  land  from  the  mast  head  of 
a  ship. 

As  tiger  spied  two  gentle  fawns.  Milton. 


2.  To  discover  by  close  search  or  elimination  ;  as, 
a  lawyer,  in  examining  the  pleadings  in  a  case,  spies 
a  defect. 

3.  To  explore;  to  view,  inspect,  and  examine  se- 
cretly ;  as  a  country  ;  usually  with  out. 

Moses  s-*nt  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  look  the  villages  thereof. 


SPY,  v.  i.     To  search  narrowly  ;  to  : 

It  is  my  nature's  nlagn 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  Sec  Pictorial  Illpcdrtt/ui'is. 


f  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


suu 


sr?'-iioAT,«.    [.</<»  :in.i . 

discoveries  ami  bring  int. 
Fl'V'-ULXSS,  n.     The 


ml.]    A  boat  sent  to  make 
ligence.  Jlrbuthnot. 

lar  name  of  a  small  tele- 


?'1SM,  k.     The  art  or  business  of  spying. 

UAB,  (skwob,)  a.  [In  G.  quappe  is  a  qunb,  an  eel- 
Kjut ;  qaubbelig,  plump,  sleek  ;  quabbeln,  to  be  plump 

r  sleek,  and  to  vibrate,  Eng.to  wabble;  Dan.  tjuabbe, 
.n  eelpout;  quopped,  fat,  plump,  jolly,  our  vulgar 
chopping;  (//topper,  to  shake] 

1.  Fat;  thick  ;  plump;  bulky. 

Nor  the  squab  d  infill,  r,  nor  the  wilt;  wore  nice.         Bettertott. 

2.  Unfledged  ;  unfeathered  ;  as,  a  squab  pigeon. 

King. 
UAB,  n.    A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

[This  word  is  in  common  or  general  use  in  Amer- 
:a",  and  almost  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  used  is 
lie  one  here  given.] 

2.  A   kind  of  sofa  or  couch  ;   a  stuffed   cushion. 

g  at  once ;  with  a  heavy  fall ; 
plump. 

The  eagle  dp. p;.".. I  the  torloi.s.  squab  upon  a  rock.     [Low  and 
not  used.]  V Estrange. 

[The  vulgar  word  Awhap,  or  Whop,  is  used  in  a 
like  sense  in  America.     It  is  found  in  Chaucer.] 
SQUAB,  v.  i.     To  fall  plump  ;  to  strike  at  one  dash, 
vy  stroke.     [JVot  used.] 


SQUAIS'BLE,  (skwob'hl,)  v.  i.  [I  know  not  the 
origin  of  this  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  from  the  root 
of  wabble ;  G.  quabbeln,  to  vibrate,  to  quake,  to  be 
sleek.     See  S  iuaii.] 

1.  To  contend  for  superiority  ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  strug- 
gle ;  as,  two  persons  squabble  in  sport.  Shale. 

2.  To  contend;  to  wrangle;  to  quarrel,  [Inele- 
gant or  low.]  Olanoille. 

3.  To  debate  peevishly  ;  to  dispute.  If  there  must 
be  disputes,  it  is  less  criminal  to  squabble  than  to 
murder.     [Inelegant  or  low.] 

4.  Among  printers,  a  page  is  said  to  be  squabbled 
when  the  letters  stand  awry  or  out  of  their  regular 
upright  positi  in.  Jldams. 

•SQUAB'ISLE,  n.     A  scuffle;  a  wrangle  ;  a  brawl;  a 

pettv  quarrel.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SauAll'BLEK,  n.  A  contentious  person;  a  brawler. 
SaUAI5'BLING,/M/j7\  Scuffling;  contending;  wrang- 
ling._ 

[squab  and  pie.]     A  pie 
oung  pigeons. 
LFr.  escouade.] 

1.  In  militant  language,  a  small  party  of  men  as- 
sembled for  drill  or  inspection.     Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

2.  Any  small  party. 

SQUAD'RON,  n.  [Fr.  escadron  ;  It.  squadri,  a  squad- 
ron, a  square;  Sp.  esquadron;  from  L.  quadratus, 
square  ;  qttadro,  to  square  ;  allied  to  quatvor,  four.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  square  or  sq  lare  form  ; 
and  hence,  a  square  body  of  troops  ;  a  body  drawn 
up  in  a  square.     So  Milton  has  used  the  word. 

Those  half  room 

Just  met,  ;.nd  closing;  st I  in  i 

[This  sense  is  probably  obsol. 
Hence,  also, 

2.  A  body  of  troops  in  any  form. 

3.  In  military  tactics,  the  principal  division  of  a 
regiment  of  cavnirv,  usually  fu.ni  100  to  200  men. 

4.  A  division  of 'a  fleet.  [p.  Cyc. 
SQUAIVRON-.EU,   (skwod'rond,)   a.      Formed  'into 

squadrons  or  squares.  Milton. 

SQUAL'II),  (skwol'id,)  a      [L.  sqnalidus,  from  squa- 
leo,  to  be  foul.     an.  VV.  qual,  vile.] 
Foul  ;  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty. 

Uncombed  his  locks,  and  s;u. ;/(./  his  attire.  Dryden. 

lauAL'm-NlIsJ"-     Foulness;  fi.thiness. 

SaUAL'ID-LY,  ado.     In  a  squalid,  filthy  manner. 

SQUALL,  v.  i.  [Sw.  surdla  .  Dan  squnldrer,  to  prate. 
These  words  are  probably  of  one  family  ;  but  squall, 
like  squeal,  is  probably  from  the  root  of  Sax.  pyllan, 
to  creak,  or  Heb.  "pip, D.  gillen,  to  yell;  or  is  formed 
from  wail.] 

To  cry  out ;  to  scream  or  cry  violently  ;  as  a 
woman  frightened,  or  a  child,  in  anger  or  distress; 
as,  the  infant  squalled.  Jlrbuthnot.     Pope 

SQUALL,  7i.     A  loud  scream  ;  a  harsh  cry.       Pope. 
2.  [Sw.   sqval.]     A   sudden   and   violent   gust   of 


SO.I'AI'.'-PIi:,  fskwob'pl.)) 
made  of  squabs  oi 

SQ1JAI),  (sluv.nl,)  , 


quadron  Joined. 

;te,  unless  in  poetry.] 


Jl  black  squall,  is  one  attended  with  dark,  heavy 
clouds. 

Jl  white  squall,  is  one  which  conies  unexpectedly, 

without  being  marked  in  its  approach  by  the  clouds. 

Totten. 

SQUALL'ER,  7i.     A  screamer  ;  one  that  cries  aloud. 

SaUALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  out  harshly  ;  scream- 

SaUALL'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  squalls  ;  disturbed 
often  with  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  ;  as, 
squally  weather. 

2.  In   agriculture,   broken   into   detached    pieces ; 
interrupted  by  unproductive  spots.     [Local.] 


SQU 

SQUA'LOID,  re.     [L.  squalus,  a  shark,  and  Gr.  titSoc, 
likeness.] 

I  .l.s  a  ■  leirl  .  ni  i's  oriel:,.'   a  si. •■,■'-. 
SQUA'LOR,  n.     [L.]     Foulness;  filthiness ;   coarse- 
ness. Burton. 
SaUA'MI-FORM,  a.     [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  form.] 

Having  tile  form  or  shape  of  scales. 
SQUA-MIG'ER-OUS,   a.      [L.   sqitamiger;  squama,  a 
scale,  and  gero,  to  bear.] 

SaUAM'I-PEN,  n.     [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  penna, 
a  fin.] 

A  fish  whose  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  covered  with 
scales. 

itui'Mol!,  I  "■   iL-  ««■«•"*] 

Scaly ;  covered  with  scales ;  as,  the  squamous 
cones  of  the  pine.  Woodward. 

SaUAN'DER,   (skwon'der,)  v.  t.     [G.  verschwenden, 
probably  from  wenden,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely  ;  to  spend  prodi- 
gally ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  waste  without  economy  or 
judgment  ;  as,  to  squander  an  estate. 

They  oflen  squuruler,,!,  l.ui  ihcv  never  gave.  Savage. 

The  crime  of  s^.a/..  V.  i/. .-  IkmIlI.  is  oie.al  l"  the  folly.    Rambler. 

2.  To  scatter ;  to  disperse. 

Our  squandered  troops  lie  rallieB.  Dryden. 

[In  this  aripl/ration  nut  now  used.] 
SaUAN'DER-£D,  /V.oru.  Spent  lavishly  and  without 

necessity  or  use  ;  wasted  ;  dissipated,  as  property. 

SaUAN'DER-ER,  n.     One    who  spends  his    money 

prodigally,  without  necessity  or  use  ;  a  spendthrift; 

a  prodigal  ;  a  waster  ;  a  lavisher.  Locke. 

SaUAN'DER-ING,/V,.    Spending  lavishingly  ;  wast- 

SaiJAN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.    By  squandering. 
SaUARE,  a.     [W.  uoar ;  Fr.  carrc,  qttarri  ;  perhaps 
Gr.  apoj,  contracted  from  napio.    This  is  probably 


;tn  instrument  for 


not  i 


as,  a  square  in.. Ml  ;    a  square  II 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle; 
Striking  lines  square.  Moxon. 

3.  Parallel ;  exactly  suitable  ;  true. 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to  her.     [Un- 

4.  Having  a  straight  front, or  a  frame  formed  with 
straight  lines;  not  curving;  as,  a  man  of  a  square 
frame  ;  a  square  built  man. 

5.  That  does  equal  justice;  exact;  fair;  honest; 
as,  square  dealing. 

6.  Even  ;  leaving  no  balance.  Let  us  make  or 
leave  the  accounts  square. 

Three  square,  fine  square  ;  having  three  or  five 
equal  sides,  &.C.  ;  an  abusive  use  of  square. 

Square  root;  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  The 
square  root  of  a  quantity  or  number  is  that  which, 
multiplied  liv  itself,  produces  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber.    Thus  7  is  the  square  root  of  49,  for  7  X  7  =  49. 

Square  measure  ;  the  square  of  a  lineal  measure  ; 
the  measure  of  a  superficies  or  surface,  which  de- 
pends on  the  length  and  breadth  taken  conjointly. 

Square  number.     See  Square,  7t.  No.  5. 

In  seamen's  language,  the  yards  are  square,  when 
they  are  arranged  at"  right  angles  with  the  mast  or 
the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  yards  and 
sails  are  said  also  to  be  square,  when  they  are  of 
greater  length  than  usual.  Totten. 

SQUARE,  n.  *  A  figure  having  four  equal  sides  and 
four  right  angles. 

2.  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  side. 
The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large  square  of  the 

town.  Addison. 

3.  The  content  of  the  side  of  a  figure  squared. 

4.  A  mathematical  instrument,  which  consists 
essentially  in  having  at  least  one  straight  edge  at 
right  angles  to  another.  It  is  of  several  forms,  as 
the  T  square,  the  carpenter's  square,  &c. 

5.  In  geometry  and  arithmetic,  a  square  or  square 
number  is  the  product  id'  a  number  multiplied  by 
itself.     Thus  fit  is  the  square  of  8,  for  8X8  =  64. 

G.  Rule  ;  regularity  ;  exact  proportion  ;  justness  of 

7.  A  square  body  of  troops  ;  as,  the  brave  squares 
of  war.  Shnli. 

8.  A  quaternion  ;  four.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shah. 

9.  Level ;  equality. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  Willi  6uch  as  these.  Dryden. 

10.  In  astrology,  quartile  ;  the  position  of  planets 
distant  ninety  degrees  from  each  other.     [Obs.] 

Milton. 

11.  Rule;  conformity;  accord.  I  shall  break  no 
squares  with  another  for  a  trifle. 

Squares  go.  Let  us  see  how  the  squares  go,  that 
is,  how  the  game  proceeds  ;  a  phrase  taken  from  the 
game  of  chess,  the  chess-board  being  formed  with 
squares.  L'Estrangc. 

SQUARE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  equarrir  and  carrcr.] 

1.  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
angles. 


as,  t 


SQU 

i.sbi..'  t  ■  s  -',,i.i.-1  to  f,a  in  to  right  angles  \ 


I'o  reduce  to  any  given  measure  or  standard. 
Shale. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;,  to  mold  ;  to  shape ;  as, 
to  square  our  actions  by  the  opinions  of  others;   to 

sqtinrr  our  lives  by   til''  piocepta  of  the  gospel. 

5.  Ta  accommodate  ;  to  lit ;  as,  square  my  trial  to 
my  strength.  Milton. 

6.  To  respect  in  quartile.  Creech. 

7.  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance  ;  as,  to  square  accounts  ;  a  popular  phrase. 

8.  In  tirithmrttr,  to  multiply  a  number  by  itself;  as, 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  to  square  the  yards  is  to 
place  them  at  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel. 

To  square  the  circle;  t.,  determine  the  exact  con- 
tents of  a  circle  in  square  measure. 
SQUARE,  o.  i.    To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  quadrate  ;  to  accord 
or  agree.     His  opinions  do  not  square  with  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophers. 

2.  To  quarrel  ;  to  go  to  opposite  sitles  ;  to  take  an 
attitude  of  offense  or  defense,  or  of  defiance. 

To  square 

SQ.UAR' ED,  pp.  Oi 

or  with  right  tingles  ;  adjusted  ;  regulated  ;  multiplied 

SQUARE'LY,  adv.    In  a  square  form.  [by  itself. 

SQUaRE'NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  square  ;  as, 
an  instrument  to  trv  lie.1  squareness  of  work.    Moxon. 

SQUAR'ER,  n.  Johnson  thinks  that  this  word,  in 
Shakspeare,  denotes  a  hot-headed,  contentious  fel- 
low.    [See  Square,  v.] 

SQUARE'-RIG-GED,  a.  In  seamen's  language,  a  ves- 
sel is  square-rigged  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle,  and  not 
by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen  yards.  Thus  a 
ship  and  a  brig  are  square-rigged  vessels.   Mar.  Did. 

SQUARE'-SAIL,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  four- 
sided  sail  extended  to  a  yard  suspended  by  the  mid 
die.  Mar.  Diet. 

SaUAR'ING,  ppr.  Making  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
or  with  right  angles;  adjusting;  regulating;  multi- 
plying by  itself. 

SQUaR'ISH,  a.    Nearly  square.  Pennant. 

Iquar-rou!',  i  «•   [Qu-  Gr-  6*w. sculf-] 

In  natural  history,  ragged,  or  full  of  loose  scales  ; 
rough  ;  jagged  ;  composed  of  parts  which  diverge  at 
right  angles,  and  tire  irregular  in  size  and  direction. 
P.  Cyc. 
A  squarrous  calyx  consists  of  scales  very  widely 
divaricating  ;  a  squarrous  leaf  is  divided  into  shreds 
or  jags,  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not 
parallel  to  it.  Marian. 

SQUASH,  (skwosh,)  v.  t.     [from  the  root  of  quash,  L. 


To  crush  ;  to  In 

SQUASH,  «.  Some 

2."  [Qu.  Gr.  c-.v 


lip,  or  a  flat  mass. 
lilj  crushed.  Shak. 
the  genus  Cucur- 
a  culinary  vegeta- 
tontempt.  [ble. 

Shall. 


[Vulgar.]     Sirift. 
line  of  a  bug  in- 
al  one,  in  Sew 


SQUASH'Y,  adv.    Like  a  squash  ;  also,  muddy. 

SQUAT,  (skwot,)  a.  i.  [W.  yswatiaw,  from  vswad,  a 
falling,  or  throw  ;  It.  quatto,  squat,  close  ;  quattare, 
to  squat,  to  cower,  to  lurk.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lied to  It.  gualare,  to  watch,  Fr.  gucttcr,  to  wait,  to 
watch.] 

1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels ;  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

2.  To  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  to  cower ;  as  an  an- 
imal. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  to  settle  on  another's  land 
without  pretense  of  tide,  a  practice  very  common  in 
the  wilderness. 

4.  To  stoop  or  lie  close  to  escape  observation ;  as  a 
partridge  or  rabbit 

SQUAT,  r.  t.  To  bruise  or  make  fiat  by  a  fall.  [.Vet 
in  use]  Barret. 

SQUAT,  a.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  sitting  close 
to  the  ground  ;  cowering. 

Him  there  they  fount 


of  I 


A/L'ion. 
i  animal 


?.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figv 
squatting. 

The  head  of  the  squill  insect  is  broad  and  squat.  Oreic. 

SQUAT,  n.    The  posture  of  one  that  sits  on  his  hams, 
or  close  to  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  or  crushing  fall.     [Mat  in  use.] 

Herbert. 

3.  A  small,  separate  vein  of  ore  ;  a  mineral  con- 
sisting of  tin  ore  ami  spar.     Hulhirell.     Woodward. 

SQUATTER,  n.     due  mat  squats  or  sits  close. 

2.'  In  the  United  States,  one  that  settles  on  new  .and 
without  a  title. 
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mo  child,  but  more  generally  a  squalling  child. 
SQUeAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering 


sau 

SQUAW,  71.  Among  some  tribes  of  American  Indians, 
a  finnale,  or  wife. 

SUUeAK,  (skweek,)  v.  i.    [Svv.  sqv'dka,  to  cry  like  a 
frog;-G.  quiekcn  j    W.  gwigian,  to  squ 
word  probably  belongs  to  the  family  of  quack.    Olass 

1.  To  litter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  du 
ration  ;  to  cry  with  an  acute  tone,  as  an  animal ;  o; 
to  make  a  sharp  noise,  as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a  wheel,  a 
door,  and  the  like.  Wheels  squeak  only  when  the 
axletree  is  dry. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans,  squeak 
ing  tlirr.ngli  th<-  mouth  vi  a  eunuch?  Addison. 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the  squeaking  pigs  ol 
Homer.  Pope. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain  ;  to 
speak.  Dnjden. 

SQUEAK,  ti.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound  suddenly  uttered 
either  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  animal  or  instru 
ment,  such  as  a  child  utters  in  acute  pain,  or  as  pigs 
utter,  or  as  is  made  by  carriage-wheels  when  dry,  or 
bv  a  pipe  or  reed, 

SQUgAK'ER,  71.  One  that  utters  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound. 

SQUE  AK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  with  a  sharp  voice 
making  a  sharp  sound  ;  as,  a  squeakino  wheel. 

SQUEAL,  (skweel,)  v.  i.  [This  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  squall;  Ir.  sgal,  a  squealing.  See 
Squall.] 

To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice.  It  is  used  of  an- 
imals only,  and  chiefly  of  swine.  It  agrees  in  sense 
with  Squeak,  except  that  squeal  denotes  a  more  con- 
tinued cry  than  squeak,  and  the  latter  is  not  limited 
to  animals.  We  say,  a  squealing  hog  or  pig,  a  squeal- 
s  generally  : 

■.  or  a.     Uttering  a  sharp,   shrill 
sound  or  voice  ;  as,  a  squealing  pig. 

SQUEAM'ISH,  a.'f  [Probably  from  the  root  of  wam- 
ble.] 

Literally,  having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned, 
or  that  readily  nauseates  any  thing;  hence,  nice  to 
excess  in  taste  ;  fastidious  ;  easily  disgusted  ;  apt  to 
be  offended  at  trifling  improprieties ;  scrupulous. 

duoth  he,  that  lemur  's  v  ay  squeamish 

That  takes  a  basting  fur  a  blemish.  Hudibras. 

II  is  muse  is  nbiu,  and  perhaps  too  plain 

The  men  of  s<;u<:ann-h  tn^L'-  to  <  ntertain.  Southern. 

SQUEAM'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  fastidious  manner; 
with  too  much  niceness. 

SatJEAM'ISH-NESS,  71.  Excessive  niceness ;  vicious 
delicacy  of  taste  ;  fastidiousness  ;  excessive  scrupu- 
lousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  presently  laugh  at  the 
squeamishness  of  his  conscience.  South. 

SQUEAS'I-NESS,  k.  Nausea.  [JVot  used.]  [See 
Queasiness.] 

SQUeAS'Y,  a.  Queasy  ;  nice  ;  squeamish  ;  scrupu- 
lous.    [JVot  used.]     [See  Queasy.] 

SQUEEZE,  v.  t.     [Arm.  quasqu,  goasca;  W.  gwasgu.] 

1.  To  press  between  two  bodies  ;  to  press  closely  ; 
as,  to  squeeze  an  orange  with  the  lingers  or  with  an 
instrument ;  to  squeeze  the  hand  in  friendship. 

2.  To  oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  and  taxes; 
to  harass  ;  to  crush. 

In  a  civil  war,  people  must  expect  to  be  squeezed  with  tin1  burden. 
LvEstrange. 

3.  To  hug  ;  to  embrace  closely. 

4.  To  force  between  close  bodies  ;  to  compel  or 
cause  to  pass  ;  as,  to  squeeze  water  through  felt. 

To  squeeze  out ;   to  force   out  by  pressure,  as  a 
liquid. 
SQUEEZE,  v.  i.     To  press  ;   to  urge  one's  way  ;   to 
pass  by  pressing  ;  as,  to  squeeze  hard  to  get  through 
a  crowd. 
2.  To  crowd. 

To  squeeze   through;  to  pass  through  by  pressing 
and  urging  forward. 
SQUEEZE,  it.    Pressure;  compression  between  bod- 
ies. Philips. 
2.  A  close  hug  or  embrace. 
SQUEEZED,  pp.  or  a.     Pressed  between   bodies; 

compressed  ;  oppressed. 
SQUEEZ'ING,  ppr.     Pressing;  compressing  ;   crowd- 
in'.'  ;  oppressing. 
SQUEEZ'ING,  71.    The  act  of  pressing;  compression; 
oppression. 
2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure  ;  dregs. 
The  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

SQUELCH,  j  v.  t.     To  crush.     [A  low  word,  and  not 
SQUELSH,  \      used.] 

SQUELCH,  »i.     A  heavy  fall.     [Low,  and  not  used.] 
Hudibras. 
SQUIB,  71.     [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  family 
of  whip;  denoting,  that  which  is  thrown.] 

1.  A  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  of  paper,  filled 
with  powder,  or  combustible  matter,  and  sent  into 
the  air  burning,  and  bursting  with  a  crack  ;  a  cracker. 

Lampoons,  like  -ri/i/'.-,  may  mm!,,'  a  piv^aa  Maze.         Waller. 
The  making  and  selling  of  ::<pi.!is  l,  [umisliable.      Blackstone. 

2.  A  sarcastic  speech,  or  little  censorious  writing 
published  ;  a  petty  lampoon. 

3.  A  pretty  fellow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

The  aouiba,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called  libelers.    Taller. 


He  gives  the 
hare-lip. 


SQU 


SQUIB,  v.  i.     To  throw  squibs ;  to  ul 

severe  reflections;  to  contend  in   petty  dispute ; 

two  members  of  a  society  squib  a  little  in  debate. 

[Colloquial] 
SQUIB'BING,  ppr.    Throwing  squibs  or  severe 

flections. 


SQUIG'GLE,  (skwig'gl,)  v.  i.  To  shake  and  wash  a 
fluid  about  the  mouth  with  the  lips  closed.     [Local.] 

SQUILL,  7i.*  [Fr.  squille,  L.  squilla,  a  squill,  a  lob- 
ster or  prawn  ;  It.  squilla,  a  squill,  a  sea-onion,  a 
little  bell  ;  squillare,  to  ring  ;  Sp.  csquila,  a  small  bell, 

*1.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla. 

2.  Ornitliogalutu  squilla,  <n'  ■  k/lla  niuntima;  officinal 
squill.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root,  like  an 
onion,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

3.  A  stomapodous,  crustaceous  animal,  of  the  ge- 
nus Squilla.  Encyc. 

4.  An  insect,  called  squill  insect,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  preceding,  having  a  long  body  covered 
with  a  crust,  the  head  broad  and  squat.  Grew. 

SQUIN'AN-CY,  71.      [It.  squinanzia;   Fr.  squinancie; 
L.  cynanche ;  Gr.  xwayxn-] 
The  quinsy,  which  see.     [Squinancy  is  not  used.] 
SQUINT,  a.     [D.  schuin,  sloping,  oblique  ;  schuinte,  a 
slope  ;  W.  ysgeiniaw,  to  spread,  to  sprinkle,  to  squint, 
from   ysgain,  to   spread,  to   sprinkle.     We   see   the 
sense  is,"  to  deviate  from  a  direct  line,  to  wander  or 
shoot  off.] 
L  Looking  obliquely. 

2T  Not  having  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  coinci- 
dent; occasioned  by  a  permanent  shortening  of  one 
of  the  lateral,  straight  muscles,  and  a  permanent 
elongation  of  its  antagonist. 
3.  Looking  with  suspicion.  Spenser. 

SQUINT,  v.  i.     To  see  obliquely. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coincident. 

3.  To  slope  ;  to  deviate  from  a  true  line  ;  to  run 
obliquely.  Kirwan. 

SQUINT,  v.  t.  To  turn  the  eye  to  an  oblique  position ; 
as,  to  squint  an  eye.  Bacon. 

2.  To  look  with  non-coincident  optic  axes. 

e  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
Shale. 

SQUINT,  n.    The  act  or  habit  of  squinting. 
SQUINT'-EYE,  (-1,)  n.     An  eye  that  squints. 
SQUINT'-EY-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  eyes  that  squint ; 
having  eyes  with  non-coincident  axes.        Knolles. 

2.  Oblique  ;  indirect ;  malignant ;  as,  squint-eyed 
praise.  Denham. 

3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances;  as,s<ptint- 
eyed  jealousy  or  envy. 

SQUINT-I-FE'GO,  71.     Squinting.  Dryden. 

[A  cant  word,  and  not  to  be  used.] 

SQUINT'ING,  ppr.  Seeing  or  looking  with  non-coin- 
cident axes  of  the  eyes  ;  looking  by  side  glances. 

SQUINT'ING,  11.     The  act  or  habit  of  looking  squint. 

SQUINT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  squint  look  ;  by  side 
glances. 

SQUIN'Y,  v.  i.     To  look  squint.  Shak. 

[A  cant  word,  nut  to  be  used.] 

SQUIR,  (skv        • 
alsoStjuiEi 

SQUIRE,  71.     [A" popular  contraction  of  Esqu 
Esquire J 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  title  of  a  gentleman,  next 
in  rank  to  a  knight.  Sliak. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  an  attendant  on  a  noble  war- 
rior. Dryden.     Pope. 

3.  An  attendant  at  court.  Shak. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  the  title  of  magistrates  and 
lawyers.  In  New  England,  it  is  particularly. given 
to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  justices  of  the  peace  only. 

5.  The  title  customarily  given  to  gentlemen. 
SQUIRE,  v.  t.     To  attend  as  a  squire.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  colloquial  language,  to  attend   as  a  beau  or 
gallant  for  aid  and  protection  ;  as,  to  squire  a  lady  to 
the  gardens. 
SQUIRE'HOOD,  71.     The  rank  and  state  of  a  squire. 

Sheltoiu 
SQUIRE'LY,  a.     Becoming  a  squire.  Shelton. 

SQUIRE'SHIP,  ?i.     Office  of  a  squire.  Swift. 

SQUIRM,  (skwurm,)  v.  t.  or  i.  To  move  like  a  worm 
or  eel,  with  writhing  or  contortions. 

2.  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  to  a  tree  without  branches. 

[Johnson  writes  this  word  Swarm,  and  this    is 
■probably  the  original  word.    Bailey  writes  it  Squirm.] 
SQUIRM'ING,  ppr.  Moving  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  climb- 
ing by  embracing. 
SQUIRR.     See  Squir. 

SQUIR'REL,  (skwer'rel  ot-  skwur'rel,)  71.  *  [Fr.  eeu- 
reuil ;  L.  sciurus ;  Gr.  oietuvpos,  a  compound  of  OKia, 
shade,  and  onpa,  tail.] 

A  small  rodent  mammal.  The  squirrel  has  two  cut- 
ting teeth  in  each  jaw,  a  long,  tufted  tail,  four  long 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  a  tubercle  instead  of  a 
thumb,  and  five  on  the  hind  feet.     Many  species  are 
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enumerated.  These  animals  am  remarkably  nimble, 
running  up  trees,  and  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
with  surprising  agility.  They  subsist  on  nuts,  nf 
which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  winter,  some  of  them 
in  hollow  trees,  others  in  the  earth.  Their  flesh  is 
delicate  food. 

[See  also  Flyimg-Squirrel.] 

SQUIR'REL-HUNT,7i.  In  America,  the  hunting  and 
shciMing  of  squirrels  by  a  companv  of  men. 

SQUIRT,  (skwurt,)  v.  t.  [from  some  root  in  Class 
Gr,  or  Wr,  signifying  to  throw  or  drive.] 

To  eject  or  drive  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice,  in 
a  stream  ;  as,  to  squirt  water. 

SQUIRT,  v.  i.  To  throw  out  words ;  to  let  fly.  [JVot 
in  use.]  L'Estrange. 

SQUIRT,  71.    An  instrument  with  which  a  liquid  is 
ejected  in  a  stream  with  force. 
2.  A  small,  quick  stream. 

SQUIRT'ED,  pp.  Ejected  in  a  stream  from  a  narrow 
orifice. 

SQUIRT'ER,  (skwurt'er,)  ti.    One  that  squirts. 
[This  word,  in  all  its  forms,  is  vulgar.] 

SQUlRT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Ejecting  from  a  narrow 
orifice  in  a  stream. 

Squirting  cucumber;  the  fruit  of  the  plant  Ecba- 
lium  Elaterium,  or  Momordica  Elaterium,  which, 
when  nearly  ripe,  separates  suddenly  from  its  pe- 
duncle, at  the  same  time  ejecting  its  juice  and  seeds. 

STAB,  v.  t.  [This  word  contains  the  elements,  and  is 
probably  from  the  primary  sense,  of  the  L.  stabilis, 
stabilio,  stipo,  D.  ^tippen,  to  point  or  prick,  Eng.  stiff, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  in  many  languages.  The 
radical  sense  is,  to  thrust;  but  I  know  not  to  what 
Oriental  roots  they  are  allied,  unless  to  the  Heb.  3S3, 


Ar.  c-v^«  watsaba.     Cla 


No.  35,  37,  or  Class 


Db,  No.  46,  53,  44.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a   pointed  weapon ;   as,  to  be 
stabbed  by  a  dagger  or  a  spear  ;  to  stab  fish  or  eels. 

2.  To  wound  mischievously  or  mortally  ;  to  kill  by 
the  thrust  of  a  pointed  instrument.  Philips. 

3.  To  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood  or 
slander  ;  as,  to  stab  reputation. 

STAB,  11.  i.    To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

With  shortened  sword  to  slab  in  cioser  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Shall. 

To  stab  at ;   to  offer  a  stab  ;    to  thrust  a  pointed 

STAB,  71.    The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  ;  as,  to 
fall  by  the  stab  of  an  assassin. 

3.  An  injury  given  in  the  dark  ;  a  sly  mischief;  as, 
a  stab  given  to  character. 

STA' BAT  MA'TER,  71.  [L.]  A  celebrated  Latin 
hymn,  beginning  with  these  words,  set  to  music  by 
most  of  the  great  composers,  and  performed  in  the 
church  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

STAB'B.ED,  pp.  Pierced  with  a  pointed  weapon; 
killed  with  a  spear  or  other  pointed  instrument. 

STAB'BER,  77.    One  that  stabs  ;  a  privv  murderer. 

STAB'BING,  ppr.  Piercing  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 
killing  with  a  pointed  instrument  by  piercing  the 
body. 

STAB'BING,  71.  The  act  of  piercing  with  a  pointed 
weapon  ;  the  act  of  wounding  or  killing  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

This  statute  was  made  on  account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and 
slabbings  with  short  daggers.  Blackstone. 

STAB'BING-LY,  adv.     With  intent  to   a  secret  act 

maliciously.  Bp.  Parker. 

STA-BIL'I-M  ENT,  71.  [L.  stabilimentum,  from  stabilio, 
to  make  firm.     See  Stab.] 

Act  of  making  firm  ;  firm  support. 

They  serve  for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and  shade.  Derham. 

STA-BIL'1-TSTE,  77.  t.    To  make  stable;  to  estab- 
More. 
stabilis.    See 


stand  without  being  moved  or  overthrown  ;  as,  the 
stability  of  a  throne  ;  the  stability  of  a  constitution  of 
government. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character  ;  firmness  of 
resolution  or  purpose  ;  the  qualities  opposite  to  fickle- 
ness, irresolution,  or  inconstancy.  We  say,  a  man  of 
little  stability,  or  of  unusual  stability. 

3.  Fixedness;  as  opposed  to  Fluidity.  [/  believe 
not  now  used.] 

Since  fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.    -       Boyle. 
STS'BLE,  a.     [L.  stabilis  ;  Fr.  stable;  It.  stabile.    The 
primary  sense  is  set,  fixed.     See  Stab.] 

1.  Fixed ;  firmly  established ;  not  to  be  easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  as,  a  stable  govern- 


2.  Steady  in  purpose  ;  constant ;  firm  in  resolution  ; 
not  easily  diverted  from  a  purpose  ;  not  fickle  or  wa- 
vering ;  as,  a  stable  man  ;  a  stable  character. 

3.  Fixed  ;  steady  ;  firm  ;  not  easily  surrendered 
or  abandoned  ;  as,  a  man  of  stable  principles. 
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4.  Durable ;    not    subject    to    be    overthrown    or 
changed. 

In  this  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing  in  stable. 

STA'BLE,  o.  t.    To  fix  ;  to  establish.     [JVot  used.] 

STA'BLE,  n.  [L.  stabulutn,  that  is,  a  stand,  a  fixed 
place,  like  stall.  (See  the  hitter.)  These  words 
do  not  primarily  imply  a  covering  for  horses  orcattle.] 
A  house  or  shed  for  beasts  to  lodge  and  feed  in.  In 
large  towns,  a  stable  is  usually  a  building  for  horses 
only,  or  horses  and  cows,  and  often  connected  with 
a  coach-house'.  In  the  country  towns  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  a  stable  is  usually  an  apartment  in 
a  barn  in  which  hay  and  grain  are  deposited. 

STA'BLE,  ii.  t.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable.  Our  farm- 
ers generally  stable  not  only  horses,  but  oxen  and 
cows,  in  winter,  and  sone-iamcs  voting  cattle. 

STA'BLE,  v.  i.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable  ;  to 
dwell  in  an  inclosed  place  ;  to  kennel.  Milton. 

STA'BLE-BOY,  j  71.     A  bovor  man  who  attentls  at  a 

BTa'BLE-MAN,  ,      stable."  Swift. 

STA'BLED,  pp.     Put  or  kept  in  a  stable. 

STA'BLE-iNESS.  k.     Fixedness;  firmness  of  position 
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STA'BLE-STAND,  7i.  [stable  and  stand.]  In  law, 
when  a  man  is  found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest, 
with  a  cross-bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a  deer,  or 
with  a  long  bow;  or  standing  close  by  a  tree  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip.  This  is  one  of 
the  four  presumptions  that  a  man  intends  stealing  the 
king's  deer.  English  Law. 

STA'BLING,  ppr.     Putting  or  keeping  in  a  stable. 

STA'BLING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  cattle 
in  a  stable. 

2.  A  house,  shed,  or  room  for  keeping  horses  and 
cattle. 

STAB'LISH,u.r,  [L.  stabilio  ;  Fr.  ctablir  ;  U.stabilire; 
Sp.  cstablecer.     See  Stab.] 

To  fix  ;  to  settle  in  a  state  for  permanence ;  to 
make  firm. 

[In  lieu  of  this,  Establish  is  now  always  used.] 

STA'BLY,  adv.  Firmlv  ;  fixedly;  steadily;  as,  a  gov- 
ernment stably  settled. 

STAB-Ll-LA'TION,)!.    Act  of  housing  beasts.    [06s.] 
Cockeram. 

STA€-€A'TO,  [It.]*  In  music,  denoting  a  short,  dis- 
tinct, articulate  style  ;  the  opposite  to  Legato. 

'•"■TACK,  n.  [W.  ystac,  a  stack  ;  ystaca,  a  standard, 
from  tag,  a  state"  of  being  stuffed  ;  Dan.  stale,  a  pile 
of  hay  ;'  Sw.  stack;  Ir.  stacadh.  It  signifies  that 
which  is  set,  and  coincides  with  Pax.  star,,  D.  staak, 
a  stake.  Stock,  stag,  stage,  are  of  the  same  family, 
or  at  least  have  the  same  radical  sense.] 

1.  A  large,  conical  pile  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw, 
sometimes  covered  with  thatch.  In  America,  the 
slick  differs  from  the  cock  only  in  size,  both  being 
conical.  A  /<mo-  pile  of  hay  or  grain  is  called  a  rick. 
In  England,  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
This  word,  in  Great  Britain,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  pile  of  wood  containing  408  cubic  feet,  and  also  to 
a  pile  of  poles  ;  but  I  believe  never  in  America. 


ALv  '. l i : .- 1.  I'v.'iy  I'ill  u-  v.'.i- 


i  hight. 


2.  A  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing  to- 
gether. We  say,  a  stack  of  chimneys  ;  which  is  cor- 
rect, as  a  chimney  is  a  passage.  But  we  also  call  the 
whole  stack  a  chimney.  Thus  we  say,  the  chimney 
lises  ten  feet  above  the  roof. 

A  stack  of  arms,  is  a  number  of  muskets  set  up  to- 
gether, with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  another,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

STACK,  v.  t.    To  lay  in  a  conical  or  other  pile  ;  to 
make  into  a  large  pile  ;  as,  to  stuck  hay  or  grain. 
2.  In  England,  to  pile  wood,  poles,  &c. 
To  stack  arms ;   to  set  up  muskets  together,  with 
the  bayonets  crossing  one  another,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  conical  pile. 

STACK'KD,  (stakt,)  pp.    Piled  in  a  large,  conical  heap. 

STACK'ING,  ppr.     Laying  in  a  large,  conical  heap. 

STACK'ING-BAND,  )  n.      A  band    or  rope  used  in 

STACK'ING-BELT,  (  binding  thatch  or  straw 
upon  a  stack. 

STACK'ING-STAGE,  it.  A  stage  used  in  building 
stacks. 

STAOK'-YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain. 

STAG'TE.  71.     [L.  stacte ;  Gr.  s-«Krr,.] 

A  fatty,  resinous,  liquid  matter,  of  the  nature  of 
liquid  myrrh,  very  odoriferous,  and  highly  valued. 
But  it  is  said  we  have  none  but  what  is  adulterated, 
and  what  is  so  called  is  liquid  storax.  Cyc. 

STAD'DLE,  (stad'dl,)  n.  [D.  stuticl,  from  stilt,  a  prop  ; 
slutten,  to  prop;  Eng.  stud;  G.  static.  It  belongs  to 
the  root  of  stead,  steady.] 

1.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support ;  a  staff;  a 
crutch  ;  the  frame  or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or 
grain.  England. 

[In  this  sense,  not  used  in  JVcm  England.] 

2.  In  JVac  England,  a  small  tree" of  any  kind,  par- 
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ticulaily  a  forest  tree.  In  America,  trees  are  called 
staddlcs  from  three  or  four  years  old  till  they  tire  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter  or  more  ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  word  is  indefinite.  This  is  also  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  bv  Bacon  and  Tusser. 

STAD'DLE,  7j.  t.  To  leave  staddlcs  when  a  wood  is 
cut.  Tusser. 

STAD'DLE-ROOF,n.  The  roof  or  covering  of  a  stack. 

STAD'DLING,  ppr.  Leaving  staddlcs  when  a  wood 
is  cut. 

STADE,  n.     [L.  stadium.]     A  stadium  or  furlong. 

Smith's  Diet. 

STa'DI-UM,ji.     [L. ;  Gr.  ruoW]     A  Greek  measure 
of  125  geometrical  paces  ;  a  furlong. 
2.  The  course  or  career  of  a  race. 

STADT'HQLD-ER,  (stat'-,)  n.  [D.  stadt,  a  city,  and 
huudcr,  holder.] 

Formerly,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Holland  ;  or  the  governor  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  a  province. 

STADT'lloLD-ER-ATE,  (  ,ot.„,    ,  (  n.     The  office  of 

STADT'HoLD-ER-SHU',  (  lstal  ~>;  j      a  stallholder. 

STAFF,  n.rpl.  Staffs  or  Staves.  [Sax.  staf,  a  stick 
or  club,  a  pole,  a  crook,  a  prop  or  support,  a  letter,  an 
epistle  ;  stafn,  stefn,  the  voice  ;  D.  staf,  a  staff,  scep- 
ter, or  crook  ;  staaf,  a  bar  ;  G.  stab,  a  staff",  a  bar,  a 
rod  ;  Dan.  stab,  stav,  id. ;  stavn,  stavn,  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  that  is,  a  projection,  that,  which  shoots  out  ;  'Fr. 
douee.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  shoot. 
See  Stab.] 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or  de- 
fense by  a  person  walking  ;  hence,  a  support ;  that 
which  props  or  upholds.  Bread  is  proverbially  called 
the  staff  of  life. 

The  boy  was  the  verv  staff  of  my  age.  Shak. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  Uiey  coinforl  me.  —  Pa  ixiii. 

2.  A  stick  or  club  used  as  a  weapon.        Dryden. 

3.  A  long  piece  of  wood  ;  a  stick  ;  the  long  handle 
of  an  instrument ;  a  pole  or  stick,  used  for  many 
purposes. 

*4.  The  five  lines  and  the  spaces  on  which  music  is 
written. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office  ;  as,  a 
constable's  staff.  Shak.     ILiyn'urd. 

6.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  Brown. 

7.  A  pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  display  a 
flag ;  called  a  flag-sdii/.  There  is  also  a  jack-staff, 
and  an  ensign-.s«a#'. 

8.  [Fr.  estafelte,  a  courier  or  express  ;  Dan.  staffette  ; 
It.  staffetta,  an  express  ;  stnffrre,  a  groom  or  servant ; 
staffa,  a  stirrup;  Sp.  estufela,  a  courier,  a  general 
post-office  ;  estafero,  a  foot  boy,  a  stable-boy,  an  er- 
rand-boy ;  Port,  estafeta,  an  express.  This  word 
seems  to  be  formed  from  It.  staffa,  a  stirrup,  whence 
staffierc,  a  stirrup-holder  or  groom,  whence  a  servant 
or  horseman  sent  express.]  In  military  affairs,  an  es- 
tablishment of  officers  in  various  departments,  at- 
tached to  an  army,  or  to  the  commander  of  an  army. 
The  general's  staff  consists  of  those  officers  about  his 
person  who  are  employed  in  carrying  his  commands 
into  execution. 

9.  [Ice.  stef.]  A  stanza  ;  a  series  of  verses  so  dis- 
posed that,  when  it  is  concluded,  the  same  order  be- 
gins again. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper  for  a  heroic 
poem,  as  being  all  loo  lyrical.  Dryden. 

STAFF'-AN"GLE,  n.  In  architecture,  a  square  rod 
of  wood  standing  flush  with  the  wall  on  each  of  its 
sides,  at  the  external  angles  of  plastering,  to  prevent 
their  being  damaged.  Brande. 

STAF'FI-ER,  ?i.     An  attendant  bearing  a  staff. 

Hudibras. 

STAFF'ISH,  a.     Stiff;  harsh.     [OS*.]  Asckam. 

STAFF'-TREE,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  (Vlastrus,  but  not  used  except 
with  some  epithet  prefixed,  to  distinguish  the  species 
or  variety.  Thus,  Celastrus  scandens  of  the  United 
States,  is  called  C'limmino  Staff-Tree. 

STAG,  71.  [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  stick, 
stage.,  stock.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  hence, 
to  fix,  to  stay,  &c] 

1.  The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  the  hind. 

2.  A  colt  or  filly  ;  also,  a  romping  girl.     [Local.] 

3.  The  taurine  male,  castrated  at  such  an  age  that 
he  never  gains  the  lull  size  of  a  bull. 

STAG'-BEE-TLE,  71.*  A  lamellicorn,  coleopterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Lucanidte. 

STAGE,  7t.  [Fr.  ctagr,  a  story,  a  degree  ;  Arm.  estaich  ; 
Sax.  stigan,  to  go,  to  ascend  :  Dan.  stiger,  to  step  up, 
to  ascend  ;  Sw.  stiga,  to  step  ;  steg,  a  step  ;  stege,  a 
ladder  ;  D.  stygen,  to  mount,  G.  steigen.] 

1.  Properly,'une  degree  of  elevation  ;  a  step,  floor, 
or  story.  .  Chaucer. 

2.  A  floor  or  platform  of  any  kind  elevated  above 
the  ground  or  common  surface,  as  for  an  exhibition 
of  something  to  public  view;  as,  a  stage  for  a  moun- 
tebank ;  a  singe  lor  speakers  in  public  ;  a  stage  for 
mechanics.  Seamen  use  floating  stages.,  and  stages 
suspended  by  the  side  of  a  ship,  for  calking  and  re- 
pairing. 

3.  The  floor  on  which  theatrical  performances  are 
exhibited,  as  distinct  from  the  pit,  &.c.    Hence, 


■1.  The   theater;    the   place  of  see 

Knights,  aquireB,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage.     Pops. 

5.  Theatrical  representations.  It  is  contended 
Itat  the  stage  is  a  school  of  morality.  Let  it  be  in- 
uired,  where  is  the  person  whom  the  stage  has  re- 
armed ? 

6.  A  place  wr-ere  any  thing  is  publicly  exhibited. 


7.  Place  of  action  or  performance  ;  as,  the  stage  of 
life. 

8.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  journey,  or  where  a  relay 
of  horses  is  taken.  When  we  arrive  at  the  next 
stage,  we  will  take  some  refreshment.     Hence, 

9.  The  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a 
road  ;  as,  a  stage  of  fifteen  miles. 

10.  A  single  step;  degree  of  advance;  degree  of 
progression,  either  in  increase  or  decrease,  in  rising 


or  fal 


,  the  several 
uvili/.ation  or  im- 
n  animal  or  plant; 
recovery  ;  the  sev- 


provement  ;  stages  of  gre 
stages  of  a  disease,  of  de 
eral  stages  of  human  life. 

11.  [Instead  of  Stage-Coach  or  Stage-Wagon. 
A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regularly  from  on 
place  to  another,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 

I  went  In  the  six-penny  stage.  Sieift. 

A  parcel  sent  by  Ihe  stage.  Cowper. 

STAGE,  7j.  t.     To  exhibit  publicly.     [JVot  in  use.] 


Shak. 


[stage 


coach.]     A  coach 


STAGE'-CoACH 
that  runs  by  stages  ;  or  a  coach  that  runs  regularly 
every  day  or  on  stated  days,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers.  Addison. 

STAGE'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  stage ;  becoming  the 
theater.     [Little  used.]  Tat/tor. 

STaGE'-PLAY,  71.  [stage  and  play.]  Theatrical  en- 
tertainment. Dryden. 

STaGE'-PLAY-ER,  77.  An  actor  on  the  stage  ;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  represent  characters  on  the 
stage.     Garni  k  was  a  celebrated  >,<  acre-player. 

STAG'ER,  (stSj'er,)  n.     A  player.     [Little  used.] 

2.  One  that  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life ;  a 
practitioner  ;  a  person  of  cunning  ;  as,  an  old,  cun- 
ning stager ;  an  experienced  stager  ;  a  stager  of  the 
wiser  sort.  Dryden. 

[I  do  nat  t-etnlhit  la  haic  ever  heard  this  word  used 
in  America.] 

STAG'ER-Y,  «.  Exhibition  on  the  stage.  [JVot  in 
use.]    _  Milton. 

STAG'-E-V/L,  it.     A  disease  in  horses.  Diet 

STAG'GARD,  >i.  [from  stag.]  A  stag  of  four  years 
of  age.  Ainswortii. 

STAG'IJER,  r.  1.     [11.  staggeren.     Kiliaan.] 

1.  To  reel ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  move  to  one  side  and 
the  other  in  standing  or  walking  ;  not  to  stand  or 
walk  with  steadiness.  Boyle. 

Deep  was  the  wuuiul  ;  he  r.'j:^'ja-vc<l  witii  the  Uoyr.     Dryden. 

2.  To  fail ;  lb  cease  to  stand  firm  ;  to  begin  to  give 
way. 

Ttie  enemy  staggers.  Addizon. 

3.  To  hesitate ;  to  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in 
purpose;  to  become  less  confident  or  determined. 

Shuk. 
Abraham  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief. 

STAG'GER,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  reel.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt  and  waver ;  to  make  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  make  less  steady  or  confident ;  to  shock. 

Whoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will  find  himself  milch 
staggered.  •     Howell. 

Wlnai  a  ]  riia--  laiU  in  1 r  and  justice,  it  is  enough  to  stagger 

his  people  in  their  allegiance.  L' Estrange. 

STAG'GER-£D,  pp.     Made  to  reel ;   made  to  doubt 
STAG'GERTNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Causing  to  reel,  to  waver, 


STAG'GER-ING,  71.     The  ; 

2.  The  cause  of  stagger 
STAG'GER-Ii\G-LY,  adv. 

2.  With  hesitation  or  dt 


cl  of  reeling.  ArbuthnoL 
In  a  reeling  manner. 


STAG'GERS,  77.  pi.  A  disease  of  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals, by  which  they  fall  down  suddenly  without 
sense  or  motion  ;  apoplexy.  Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  Madness  ;  wild,  irregular  conduct.  [JVot  in  use.] 
Shale 
STAG'GER-WORT,  77.     A  plant ;  ragwort. 
STAG'ING,  11.     A  structure  of  posts  and  boards  for 

STAG'IR-ITE,  71.     An  appellation  given  to  Aristotle, 

from  the  place  of  his  Inrlh,  S/.m-ini.  in  Macedonia. 
STAG'NAN-CY,  77.     [See  Stagnant.]     The  state  of 

being  without  motion,  flow,  or  circulation,  as  in  a 

fluid. 
STAG'NANT,  a.      [L.  stagnans,  from  stagno,  to  be 

without  a  flowing  motion,   It.  stagnare.      Q.U.  W. 

tagu,  to  stop.] 
1.  Not   flowing ;    not    running    in   n  current    or 

stream  ;  as,  a  stagnant  lake  or  pond  ;  stagnant  blood 

in  the  veins. 
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The  gloomy  slumber  of  Lhe  stagnant  soul.  Johnson. 

3.  Not  active  ;  dull  ;  not  brisk  ;  as,  business  is 
STAG'NANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  still,  motionless,  inact- 
STAG'NATE,  v.  i.     [L.  stagno,  stagnum;   It.   stag- 


ri 


cease  to  flow  ;  to  be  motionless 
stagnates  in  the  veins  of  an  animal ;  air  stagnates  in 
a  close  room. 

2.  To  cease  to  move ;  not  to  be  agitated.  Water 
that  stagnates  in  a  pond  or  reservoir  soon  becomes 
foul. 

3.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active  ;  to  become  dull  ; 

STAG-NA'TION,  n.  The  cessation  of"  flowing  or  cir- 
culation of  a  fluid  ;  or  the  state  of  being  without 
flow  or  circulation  ;  the  state  of  being  motionless  ; 
as,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  ;  the  stagnation  of 
water  or  air;  the  stagnation  of  vapors.        Addison. 

2.  The  cessation  of  action  or  of  brisk  action  ;  the 
state  of  being  dull  ;  as,  the  stagnation  of  business. 

STAG'-WORM,  (-wuruij  it.  An  insect  that  is  trouble- 
some to  deer. 

STAID,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Stay  ;  so  written  for 
Staved. 

2.  a.  [from  stay,  to  stop.]  Sober;  grave;  steady; 
composed;  regular;  not  wild,  volatile,  flighty,  or 
fanciful ;  as,  staid  wisdom. 

To  ride  out  with  staid  guides.  Alillon. 

STAID'NESS,  n.  Sobriety ;  gravity ;  steadiness  ; 
regularity  ;  the  opposite  of  Wildness. 

If  he  sometimes  appears  too  gray,  yet  a  secret  gracefulness  of 
youth  aceoiup  eii<  s  ! lis  wounds,  tliLiii^li  die  siiiit'ni^s  runt 
sobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  Dryden. 

STAIN,  (stane,)  v.  t.  [W.  ystaeniaw,  to  spread  over, 
to  stain  ;  ystaenu,  to  cover  with  tin  ;  ystaen,  that  is 
spread  out,  or  that  is  sprinkled,  a  stain,  tin,  L.  stan- 
num;  taen,  a  spread,  a  sprinkle,  a  layer;  taenu,  to 
spread,  expand,  sprinkle,  or  be  scattered.  This  co- 
incides in  elements  with  Gr.  t£<i/o>.  The  French 
teindre,  Sp.  tchir,  It.  ttugere,  Port,  tingir,  to  stain,  are 
from  the  L.  tingo,  Gr.  reyyto,  Sax.  deagan,  Eng.  dye  ; 
a  word  formed  hy  different  elements.  Stain  seems 
to  be  from  the  Welsh,  and  if  taen  is  not  a  contracted 
word,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Fr.  teindre.] 

1.  To  discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  to  make  foul  ;  to  spot  ;  as,  to  stain  the  hand 
with  dye;  to  stain  clothes  with  vegetable  juice;  to 
stain  paper  ;  armor  stained  with  blood. 

2.  To  dye  ;  to  tinge  with  a  different  color ;  as,  to 
stain  cloth. 

3.  To  impress  with  figures,  in  colors  different 
from  the  ground  ;  as,  to  stain  paper  for  hangings. 

4.  To  blot;  to  soil ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy; 
to  tarnish;  to  bring  reproach  on;  as,  to  stain  the 
character. 

Of  honor  void,  of  inn.  teener,  of  f.iitli,  of  purity, 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  bulled  and  stained.  Milton. 

STAIN,  n.  A  spot  ;  discoloration  from  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  as,  a  stain  on  a  garment  or  cloth. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  from  the 
ground. 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains.  Pope. 

3.  Taint  of  guilt;  tarnish;  disgrace;  reproach; 
as,  the  stain  of  sin. 

Nor  death  its-It  can  wholly  wash  their  stains.  Dryden. 

Our  opinion  is,  I  hope,  without  .my  blemish  or  stain  of  heresy. 

4.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  shame. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise  and  yet  the  stain  of  nil 
womankind.  Sidney. 

STAlN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Discolored ;  spotted  ;  dyed  ; 
blotted  ;  tarnished. 

Stained  glass  ;  glass  colored  or  stained  by  certain 
metallic  pigments  fused  into  its  substance  ;  often 
used  for  making  durable  pictures  in  windows. 

Ure. 
STAIN'ER,  b.    One  who  stains,  blots,  or  tarnishes. 

2.  A  dyer. 
STAlN'tNG,  ppr     Discoloring;  spotting;  tarnishing; 

dyeing. 
STaIN'LESS,  a.t  Free  from  stains  or  spots.  Sidney. 
2.  Free  from  the  reproach  of  guilt ;  free  from  sin. 
Shalt. 
STAIR,  n.     [D.  stciger  ;  Sax.  stager ;  from  Sax.  stieran, 
D.  and  G.  steigen,  Goth,  steigan,  to  step,  to  go;  6an. 
stigcr,  to   rise,  to   step   up ;    Sw.  steg,  a  step ;   Ir. 
stiuglirc.     See  Stage.] 

1.  A  step  ;  a  stone  or  a  frame  of  boards  or  planks 
by  which  a  person  rises  one  step.  A  stair,  to  make 
the  ascent  easy,  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
inches  in  elevation.  When  the  riser  is  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  inches  in  breadth,  the  ascent  by  stairs  is 
laborious. 

2.  Stairs,  in  the  plural ;  a  series  of  steps  by  which 
persons  ascend  to  a  higher  room  in  a  building. 
[Stair,  in  this  sense,  is  not  in  use.] 

Flight  of  stairs,  may  signify  the  stairs  which  make 
the  whole  ascent  of  a  story;  or  in  winding  stairs, 


STA 

the  phrase  may  signify  the  stairs  from  the  floor  to  a 
turn,  or  from  one  turn  to  another. 
STAIU'CASE,  7..  [stair  and  case.]  The  part  of  a 
building  which  contains  the  stairs.  Staircases  are 
straight  or  minding.  The  straight  are  called  Fliers, 
or  Direct  Fliers.  Winding  stairs,  called  Spiral, 
or  Cockle,  are  square,  circular,  or  elliptical. 

STAIR'-ROD,  n.  The  name  of  metallic  rods  for  hold- 
ing a  stair-carpet  to  its  place. 

STAITH,  n.  The  line  of  rails  forming  the  extremity 
of  a  railway,  and  generally  occurring  next  to  naviga- 
ble waters,  bein»  laid  on  platforms  for  discharging 
coals,  &c,  into  vessels.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  repository  and  mart  for  coals.     [Local.] 

STAKE,  7i.  [Sax.  stac;  D.  staak  ;  Sw.  stake  ;  L  slac  ; 
It.  steccone,  a  stake ;  stccca,  a  stick  ;  stcccare,  to 
fence  with  stakes  ;  Sp.  estaca,  a  stake,  a  stick.  This 
coincides  with  stick,  noun  and  verb,  with  stock,  stage, 
&.c.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  thrust,  hence, 
to  set,  or  fix.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  sharpened  at 
one  end  and  set  in  the  ground,  or  prepared  for  setting, 
as  a  support  to  something.  Thus  stakes  are  used  to 
support  vines,  to  support  fences,  hedges,  and  the 
like.  A  stake  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  post, 
which  is  a  larger  piece  of  timber. 

2.  A  piece  of  long,  rough  wood. 

A  sharpened  stake  strong  Dryas  found.  Dryden. 

3.  A  palisade,  or  something  resembling  it. 

Milton. 

4.  The  piece  of  timber  to  which  a  martyr  is  fast- 
ened when  he  is  to  be  burnt.  Hence,  to  perish  at 
the  stake,  is  to  die  a  martyr,  or  to  die  in  torment. 
Hence, 

5.  Figuratively,  martyrdom.  The  stake  was  pre- 
pared for  those  who  were  convicted  of  heresy. 

6.  That  which  is  pledged  or  wagered  ;  that  which 
is  set,  thrown  damn,  or  laid,  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
contest,  to  be  gained  by  victory  or  lost  by  defeat. 

7.  The  state  of  being  laid  or  pledged  as  a  wager. 
His  honor  is  at  stake. 

8.  A  small  anvil  to  straighten  cold  work,  or  to  cut 
and  punch  upon.  Moxon. 

STAKE,  v.  t.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with 
stakes  ;  as,  to  stake  vines  or  plants. 

2.  To  mark  the  limits  by  stakes;  with  out;  as,  to 
stake  ont  land  ;  to  stake  out  a  new  road,  or  the  ground 
for  a  canal. 

3.  To  wager;  to  pledge;  to  put  at  hazard  upon 
the  issue  of  competition,  or  upon  a  future  contin- 
gency. 

I'll  stake  yon  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays.  Pope. 

4.  To  point  or  sharpen  stakes.  [JVot  used  in 
America.] 

5.  To  pierce  with  a  stake.  Spectator. 
STAK'ED,    (stakt,)  pp.      Fastened   or   supported   by 

stakes  ;  set  or  marked  with  stakes  ;  wagered  ;  put 
at  hazard. 

STAKE'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  In  rope-making,  a  stake 
with  wooden  pins  in  the  upper  side  to  keep  the 
strands  apart. 

STAKE'HoLD-ER,  n.  One  with  whom  the  bets  are 
deposited  when  a  wager  is  laid. 

STaK'ING,  ppr.     Supporting  with  stakes;    marking 
with  stakes  ;  wagering  ;  putting  at  hazard. 
2.  Sharpening  ;  pointing. 

STA-LACTIG,  )   a.    [from  stalactite.]    Pertaining 

STA-LA€'TI€-AL,  j  to  stalactite ;  resembling  an 
icicle  ;  stalactitic.  Eirwan. 

STA-LA€'TI-FORM,        )  a.      Like    stalactite;    re- 

STAL-AC-TIT'I-FORM,  (       sembling  an  icicle. 

Phillips. 

STA-LAC'TITE,  71.*  [Gr.  TaXasroc,  raXaicris,  from 
raXaj'uj,  to  drop,  from  s'aXaio,  L.  stillo.] 

A  pendent  cone  or  cylinder  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
attached,  like  an  icicle,  to  the  roof  or  side  of  a  cav- 
ern, produced  by  the  percolation  through  the  rock 
above  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
Any  mineral  of  similar  form  is  also  called  a  Stalac- 
tite. Dana. 

STAL-Ae-TIT'ie,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  icicle; 
having  the  characters  of  a  stalactite.  Dana. 

STA-LAG'MTTE,  n.  [L.  stalagmium,  a  drop;  Gr. 
S-aXavuoi,  supra.] 

A  deposit  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter,  made  by 
water  dropping  on  the  floors  of  caverns. 

Encyc.      Woodward. 

STAL-AG-MIT'I€,  a.    Having  the  form  of  stalagmite. 

STAL-AG-MIT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  stalagmite.  Buckland, 

STAL'DER,  71.  A  wooden  frame  to  set  casks  on, 
[Mot  used  in  the  United  States.] 

STALE,  a.  [I  do  not  find  this  word  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic dialects.  It  is  probably  from  the  root  of  still, 
G.  stellen,  to  set,  and  equiyalcnt  to  stagnant.] 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  ;  having  lost  its  life, 
spirit,  and  flavor,  from  being  long  kept ;   as,  stale 


2.  Ha 


rig  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth  ;  w 
yed  ;  as,  a  stale  virgin.  Spectato 


STA 

3.  Worn  out  by  use  ;  trite ;  common  ;  having  lost 
its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing ;  as,  a  stale  re- 
mark. 
STaLE,  71.     [Probably  that  which  is  set ;  G   neilen. 
See  Stall.] 

1.  Something  set  or  offered  to  view  as  an  allure- 
ment to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose;  a  de- 
coy ;  a  stool-fowl. 

Still,  as  he  went,  h<-  crafty  stales  did  lay.  Spenser. 

A  pretense  of  kimiie  ;s  ia  (he  universal  stale  to  all  basejprojecul 
Gou.  0/  the  Tongue, 
[hi  this  seyt^e  obsolete.] 

2.  A  prostitute.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

3.  Old  vapid  beer.     [Obs.] 

4.  A  long  handle ;  as,  the  stale  of  a  rake.  [Sai- 
stel,  stele;  D.  steel;  G.  stiel.]  Mortimer. 

5.  A  word  applied  to  the  king  in  chess  when  stalled 
or  set ;  that  is,  when  so  situated  that  he  can  not  be 
moved  without  going  into  check,  by  which  the  game 
isended.  Bacon. 

STaLE,  v.  t.     To  make  vapid  or  useless  ;  to  destroy 
the  life,  beauty,  or  use  of;  to  wear  out. 

Her  infinite  variety.       '  Shak. 

STALE,  v.  i.     [G.  stallen  ;  Dan.  slallcr ;  Sw.  stadia..] 
To  make  water  ;    to  discharge  urine  ;   as  horses 

and  cattle. 
STALK,  n.     Urine;  used  of  horses  and  cattle. 
STALE'LY,  ado.     Of  old  ;  of  a  long  time.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
STaLE'MATE,  7i.     In  the  game  of  chess,  the  position 

of  the  king,  when,  though  not  in  check,  he  can  not 

move  without  being  placed  in  check.  Jtoyle.   ■ 

STaLE'NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  stale;  vapid- 

ness.;  the  state  of  having  lost  the   life  or  flavor; 

oldness  ;  as,  the  stateness  of  beer  or  other  liquors; 

the  staleness  of  provisions.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  out ; 

monness  ;  as,  the  staleness  of  an  observation. " 
STALK,  (stawk,)  71.     [Sw.  stielk;   D.  steel ;  G.  stiel, 

a' handle,  and  a  stalk  or  stem  ;  Sax.  statlg,  a  column  ; 

Gr.  s-eXexos ;  from  the  root  of  stall  and  G.  stellen,  to 

1.  The  stem  or  main  axis  of  a  plant.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  stalk  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  the  stalks  of 
maize  or  hemp.  The  stalk  denotes  that  which  is 
set,  the  fixed  part  of  a  plant,  its  support ;  or  it  is 
a  shoot. 

2.  The  pedicle  of  a  flower,  or  the  peduncle  that 
supports  tile  fructification  of  a  plant. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill.  Grew. 
STALK,  (stawk,)  B.  i.     [Sax.  stalcan.] 

1.  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  steps;  usually 
implying  the  affectation  of  dignity,  and  hence  the 
word  usually  expresses  dislike.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, use  the  word  to  express  dignity  of  step. 

With  manly  mi  ui  li  ■  stalkiei  alemr  the  ground.  Dryden. 

Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean.  Addison. 


Stalks  close  behind  her,  like 
Pressing  to  be  employed. 

3.  To  walk  behind 

cover. 

The  king  crept  under  the  shoulder 


stalk. 


Dryden. 
uraw  iresn  air 

Addison. 

stalking  horse  or  behind  a 
lorse,  and  said,  I 


STALK,  71.    A  high,  proud,  stately  step,  or  walk. 

Spenser. 
STALK'JBD,  (stawkt,)  a.     Having  a  stalk. 
STALK'ER,  (stawk'er,)  71.      One  who  walks  with  a 

proud  step  ;  also,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 
STALK'ING,;>7jr.     Walking  with  proud  or  lofty  steps. 
STALK'ING-HORSE,  71.     A  horse,  real  or  factitious, 

behind   which  a  fowler  conceals  himself  from  the 

sight  of  the  game  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill ;  hence, 

a  mask  ;  a  pretense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse,  under  an  affectation  of 
simplicity  and,rcligion.  L'Estrange. 

STALK'LESS,  o.     Having  no  stalk. 

STALK'Y,  (stawk'e,)a.  Hard  as  a  stalk  ;  resembling 
a'stalk.  Mortimer. 

STALL,  (stawl,)  71.*  [Sax.  stall,  stal,  stall,  a  place,  a 
seat,  or  station,  a  stable,  state,  condition;  D.  stal; 
G.  stall,  a  stable,  a  stye  ;  Dan.  staid;  Sw.  stall ;  Fr. 
static  and  etal ;  It.  stnlta  ;  YV.  ystal ;  from  the  root  of 
G.  stellen,  to  set,  that  is,  to  throw  down,  to  thrust 
down  ;  Sans,  stain,  a  place.     See  Still.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  stand ;  a  station  ;  a  fixed  spot ; 
hence,  the  stand  or  place  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is 
kept  and  fed  ;  the  division  of  a  stable,  or  the  apart- 
ment for  one  horse  or  ox.  The  stable  contains  eight 
or  ten  stalls. 

2.  A  stable  ;  a  place  for  cattle. 

At  Its!  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  slood.  Dryden. 

3.  In  1  K~ngs  iv.  26,  stall  is  used  for  horse.  "  Sol- 
omon had  forty  iboiisamt  stalls  of  horses  for  his  char- 
iots." In  2  C'hnm.  ix. 55,  stall  means  stable.  "  Solo- 
mon had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and  chari- 
ots."   These  passages  are  reconciled  by  the  defini- 
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tion  given  above  ;  Solomon  had  four  thousand  sta- 
bles, each  containing  ten  stalls  ;  forty  thousand  stalls. 

4.  A  bench,  form,  or  frame  of  shrives  in  the  open 
air,  where  any  tiling  is  exposed  to  sale.  It,  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  stalls  of  hooks  in  the  boulevards 
and  other  public  places  in  Paris. 

5.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  which  an  occupation 
is  carried  on  ;  as,  a  butcher's  stall.  Spenser. 

It  is  partially  inclosed  at  the  back  and  sides. 
"'6.  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 

The  dignified  clergv,  uii!  of  humility,  have  oiled  their  thrones 
by  the  name  of  slttlU.      [i'l-.ilMhly  a  mistake  (it  the   reason.] 
Warburlon. 


Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stalled.  Dryden. 

2.  To  install ;  to  place  in  an  office  with  the  cus- 
tomary formalities.     [For  this,  Install  is  now  used.] 

3.  To  set ;  to  fix  ;  to   plunge  into  mire  so  as  not  to 
be  able  to  proceed  ;  as,  to  stall  horses  or  a  carriage. 

HalliweU. 
[This  phrase  I  have  heard  in  Virginia.    In  New 
England,  set  is  used  in  a  like  sense.] 
STALL,  v.  i.     To  dwell  ;  to  inhabit. 

We  conhl  nut  suill  together  in  the  world.  Shak. 

[Not  in  use.) 

2.  To  kennel. 

3.  To  be  set,  as  in  mire. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 
STALL'AGE,  (stawl'aje,)  n.    The  right  of  erecting 

stalls  in  fairs  ;  or  rent  paid  for  a  stall. 
2.  In  old  hooks,  laystall ;  dung;  compost. 
STAL-LA'TION,  n.     Installation.     [jVot  used.] 

CavendLih. 
STALL'S!),  (stawld,)  pp.  or  a.    Put  or  kept  in  a  sta- 


fat- 


ble. 

STALL'-FED,  pp.  or  a.    Fed  on  dry  fodder, 
tehed  in  a  stall  or  stable.     [See  Stall-Feed.] 

STALL'-FEED,  v.  I.  [stall  and  feed.]  To  feed  and 
fatten  in  a  stable  or  on  dry  fodder;  as,  to  stall-feed 
an  ox.  [This  word  is  used  in  America  to  distinguish 
this  mode  of  feeding  from  ismss  feeding.] 

STALL'-FEED-ING,  ppr.  Feeding  and  fattening  in 
the  stable. 

STALL'-FEED-ING,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle 
iri'the  stable. 

STALL'ION,  (stal'yun,)  n.  [G.  hengst ;  Dan.  stald- 
hingst;  Fr.  ctalon  ;  It.  Stallone:  from  stall,  or  its  root, 
as  we  now  use  stud  horse,  from  the  root  of  stud, 
stead;  VV.  ystal,  a  stall,  stock,  produce;  ystalu,  to 
form  a  stork  ;  nstiilwijn,  a  stallion.] 

A  stone  horse  ;  a  seed  horse  ;  or  any  male  horse 
not  castrated,  whether  kept  for  mares  or  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh,  the  woijd  signifies  a  stock 
horse,  a  horse  intended  for  raising  stock. 

STALL'-W'oRN,  in  Shakspeare,  Johnson  thinks  a 
mistake  for  Stalwart,  stout. 

His  stalUcorn  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode.  Shak. 

[This  word  is  not  in  use.] 

STAL'WART,    J  a.      [Scottish  ;      Sax.     stal-wcorth, 

STAL'VVOItTII,  S      worth  taking.] 

Brave  ;  bold  ;  strong  ;  redoubted  ;  daring  ;  vehe- 
ment ;  violent 

STA'MEN,  u.  ;*pl.  Stamens  or  Stam'i-na.  [L.  This 
word  belongs  to  the  root  of  sto,  stabilis,  or  of  stage.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  usually  in  the  plural,  the 
fixed,  firm  part  of  a  hotly,  winch  supports  it  or  gives 
it  its  strength  and  solidity.  Thus  we  say,  the  bones 
are  the  stamina  of  animal  bodies  ;  the  ligneous  parts 
of  trees  are  the  stamina  which  constitute  their 
strength.     Hence, 

2.  Whatever  constitutes  the  principal  strength  or 
support  of  any  thing:  as,  the  stamina  of  a  constitu- 


rof 


the 


*3.  In  botany,  an  organ  of  flowers  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pollen  orfcciindaling  dust.  It  consists 
of  the  filament  and  the  anther.  It  is  considered  as 
tin'  male  organ  of  fructification.  Martin. 

ST.v'nlKN-KD,  a.     Furnished  with  stamons. 

STA'MIN,  n.     A  slight  woolen  stuff.  Chaucer. 

STAM'I-NA,  n.  j  pi.  of  Stamen. 

STAM'IN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  stamens  or  stamina; 
consisting  in  stamens  or  stamina.  Med.  Renos. 

STAM'IN-ATE,  a.     Furnished  with  stamens. 

STAM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.    To  endue  with  stamina. 

STA-MIN'E-Ons,  a.     [L.  stamineus.] 

1.  Consisting  of  stamens. 

2.  Possessing  stamens.     Stamin, 


and  c. 
calls 


nnioeons  flowers  have 
3d  leaves  called  petals, 
ml  stamina.  Linnams 
mperfeel  or  incomplete. 

,  or  attached  to  it  ;  as, 


3.  Pertaining  to  tho  stamer 
a  staminenus  nectary.  Lee. 

STAM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.    stamen   and  fcro,   to 
bear.] 

A  staminiferous  flower  is  one  which  has  stamens 
without  a  pistil.  A  staininifeitns  nectary  is  one  that 
has  stamens  growing  on  it.  Martt/n. 

STAM'MEL,  a.     A  pale  red  color.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth.     [See  Stamin.] 

Com.  on  Chaucer. 
STAM'MER,  v.  i.     [Sax.  stamer,  one  who  stammers  ; 
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Goth,  stamms,  stammering;  Sw.  stamina;  G.  stam- 
mcln;  D.  stamercn;  Dan.  stammer;  from  the  root 
slam  or  stem.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stop,  to  set, 
to  fix.     So  stutter  is  from  the  root  of  stead,  stud.] 

Literally,  to  stop  in  uttering  syllables  or  words  ;  to 
stutter;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking;  and  hence, 
to  speak  with  stops  and  difficulty.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  stammered  in  speaking,  and  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  persevering  efforts. 

STAM'MER,  ».  t.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesita- 
tion or  imperfectly.  Beaum.  ti(  Fl. 

STAM'MER-ER,  n.  One  that  stutters  or  hesitates  in 
speaking. 

STAM'MER-ING,  ppr.     Stopping  or  hesitating  in  the 
uttering  of  syllables  and  words  ;  stuttering. 
2.  a.    Apt  to  stammer. 

STAM'MER-ING.  n.  The  act  of  stopping  or  hesita- 
ting in  speaking  ;  impediment  in  speech;  articula- 
tion disturbed  by  irregular  intermissions  or  snatches. 

STAM'MER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  stops  or  hesitation 
in  speaking. 

STAMP,  v.  t.  [D.  stampen  ;  G.  stampfen  ;  Dan.  stam- 
per ;  Sw.  stampn  ;  Fr.  estamper ;  It.  stamparc  ;  Sp. 
estampar.  I  know  not  which  is  the  radical  letter,  m 
or  p.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  strike  ;   to  beat ;  to  press. 

1.  To  strike  or  heat  forcibly  with  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  or  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward  ;  as,  to 
stamp  the  ground. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 
[In  this  sense,  the  popular  pronunciation  is  stomp.] 

2.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure  ;  as,  to 
stamp  a  plate  with  arms  or  initials. 

3.  To  impress  ;  to  imprint ;  to  fix  deeply  ;  as,  to 
stamp  virtuous  principles  on  the  heart.     [See  En- 

4.  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it ;  as,  a  notion  of 
the  Deity  stamped  on  the  mind. 

God  has  Btatnji't  nu  orieana!  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein 
we  may  read  his  being.  Locke. 

5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark  ;  as,  to  stamp 
pieces  of  silver. 

6.  To  coin  ;  to  mint ;  to  form.  Sliak. 

7.  To  cut  out  into  various  forms  with  a  stamp. 

8.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  of  a  kind  of 
pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stamping-mill. 

STAMP,  v.  i.    To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward. 

STAMP,  n.  Any  instrument  for  making  impressions 
on  other  bodies. 

*Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  can  not  bear  the  slant]/  without  alloy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mark  imprinted  ;  an  impression. 

And,  like  his  slant]/,  makes  basest  ue-ul,  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  marked  ;  a  thing  stamped. 

Hanging  a  guMun  slant])  abut!  their  necks.  Shak. 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  im- 
pression ;  a  cut ;  a  plate. 

At  Venice  they  pin  net  very  !  minus  Kfrvijis-  uf  the  several  edifices 
which  are  must  limou.-  iur  tie  ir  b  amy  and  inagnitio'iio-. 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  chargeable  with  duty  to 
government,  as  evidence  that  the  duty  is  paid.  We 
see  such  stamps  on  English  newspapers. 

6.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials  (as  pa- 
per, leather,  &c.)  into  various  forms  by  a  downward 
pressure. 

7.  A  characte-  of  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on 
any  thing.  These  persons  have  the  stamp  of  im- 
piety. The  Scriptures  bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine 
origin. 

8.  Authority;  current  value  derived  from  suffrage 
or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  (hit    a  hi.:!]   is  obtruded  on  us,  that  an 
adamant  susp<  mis  the  attraction  ol  tie'  lodeslotie.     Broton. 

9.  Make  ;  cast ;  form  ;  character  ;  as  a  man  of  the 
same  stamp,  or  of  a  different  stamp.  Addison. 

10.  In  metallurgy,  a  kind  of  pestle  raised  by  water 
or  steam  power,  for  beating  ores  to  powder;  any 
thing  like  a  pestle  used  for  pounding  or  beating. 

STAMP'-AGT,  n.  An  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
imposing  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vallum,  and  parchment 
used  in  her  American  colonies,  and  declaring  all 
writings  on  unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  act  roused  a  general  opposition  in  the  colonies, 
and  was  one  cause  of  the  revolution. 

STAMP'-DO-TY,  n.  [stamp  and  duty.]  A  duty  or 
tax  imposed  on  paper  and  parchment,  the  evidence  of 
the  pa\  mrnt  of  which  is  a  stamp. 

STAMI"£D,  (stampt,)  pp.  or  a.  Impressed  with  a 
mark  or  figure;  coined  ;  imprinted;  deeply  fixed. 

STAM-PF.DE',  n.  In  the  Western  States,  a  sudden 
fright  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  cattle  or  horses  in 
droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies,  and  leading 
them  to  run  for  many  miles,  until  they  often  sink 
down  or  die  under  their  terrors.  Kendall. 

STAMP'ER,  n.     An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamp- 
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SI  AN,  as  a  termination,  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
superlative  degree ;  as  in  Athclstan,  most  noble ; 
Dunstan,  the   highest.     But  qu.     Stan,  in  Saxon,  is 

STANCH,  t>.  t.  [Fr.  etanchcr;  Arm.  stancoa;  Sp.  and 
Port,  estancar,  to  stop,  to  stanch,  to  be  overtired  ;  it. 
stancare,  to  weary  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cstancia,  a  stay  or 
dwelling  for  a  time,  an  abode,  and  a  stanza;  Sp. 
estanco,  a  stop  ;  hence,  Fr  clang,  a  pond,  and  Eng. 
tank.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  stop  ;  to  set  or  fix  ;  but  ap- 
plied only  to  the  blood  ;  to  slop  the  flowing  of  blood. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  will  often  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 

STANCH,  v.  i.     To  stop,  as  blood  ;  to  cease  to  How. 
Immediately  the  issue  of  her  blood  slanehed.  —  Luke  viii. 

STANCH,  a.  [This  is  the  same  word  as  the  forego- 
ing, the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  set ;  hence  tile 
sense  of  firmness.] 

1.  Sound  ;  firm  ;  strong  and  tight ;  as,  a  stanch 
ship. 

2.  Firm  in  principle;  steady  ;  constant  and  zeal- 
ous ;  hearty  ;  as,  a  stanch  churchman  ;  a  stanch  re- 
publican;  a  stanch  friend  or  adherent. 

In  politics  I  hear  you're  stanch.  Prior. 

3.  Strong  ;  not  to  be  broken.  Shak. 

4.  Firm  ;  close. 

This  is  to  be  kept  stanch.  Locke. 

A  stanch  hound,  is  one  that  follows  the  scent  close- 
ly without  error  or  remissness. 

STANCH'£D,  (stancht,)  pp.  Stopped  or  restrained 
from  flowing. 

STANCH'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  stops  the  flowing 
of  blood. 

STANCH'ING,  ppr.     Stopping  the  flowing  of  blood. 

STAN'CHION,  (stan'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  etancon;  Arm. 
stancbnnu  and  stancowni,  to  prop.    See  Stanch.] 

A  prop  or  support ;  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of 
a  stake  or  post,  used  for  a  support.  In  ship-building, 
stanchions  of  wood  or  iron  are  of  different  forms, 
and  are  used  to  support  the  deck,  the  quarter-rails, 
the  nettings,  awnings,  and  the  like.        Mar.  Diet. 

STANCH'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  stanched  or 
stopped.  Shale. 

STANCH'NESS,  n.  Soundness  ;  firmness  in  princi- 
ple ;  closeness  of  adherence. 

STAND,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Stood.  [Sax.  standan; 
Goth,  standan.  This  verb,  if  from  the  root  of  G. 
stehen,  D.  staaen,  Dan.  staacr,  Sw.  sto,  Sans,  sta,  L. 
sto,  is  a  derivative  from  the  noun,  which  is  formed 
from  the  participle  of  the  original  verb.  In  this  case, 
the  noun  should  properly  precede  the  verb.  It  may 
be  here  remarked,  that  if  stan  is  the  radical  word, 
stand  and  L.  sto  can  not  be  from  the  same  stock. 
But  stand  in  the  pret.  is  stood,  and  sto  forms  steti. 
This  induces  a  suspicion  that  stan  is  not  the  root  of 
stand,  but  that  n  is  casual.  Iain  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  these  words  to  be  front  different  roots.  The 
Russ.  stoyu, .to  stand,  is  the  L.  sto,  but  it  signifies  also 
to  be,  to  exist,  bring  lite  substantive  verb.  So  in  It. 
stare,  Sp.  and  Port,  cstar.] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet,  as  an  animal  ;  not  to  sit, 
kneel,  or  lie. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  tho  priest  alone,  standing. 

And  the  king  (urn  si  his  luce  tiliout  and  blessed  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  ;    and   ail    tie'    cuuee  ci  Us  ui   ut    Israel    s.'Ou'i.  — 


3.  To  he  on  its  foundation  ;    not  to  be  overthrown 

or  demolished  ;  as,  an  old  ra-ile  is  yet  sto 

ding. 

4.  To  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  have  a 

ertain  po- 

sition  or  location.     Paris  stands  on  the  Seine.     Lon- 

don stands  on  the  Thames. 

5.  To  remain  upright,  in  a  moral  sen 
fall. 

To  stand  or  fdl, 

e;  not  to 

Free  in  thy  own  arbitrament  it  lies. 

MiUon. 

6.  To  become  erect. 

Mute  and  nmazed,  my  hair  with  horror  stood. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  stop ;  to  halt ;  not  to  proceed. 

And  tell  thy  name. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  stop  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point. 

9.  To  he  in  a  state  of  fixedness  ;  hence,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  endure.  Our  constitution  has  stood  more 
than  fifty  years.     It  is  hoped  it  will  stand  for  ages.  ■ 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stood.  Dryden. 

10.  To  be  fixed  or  steady;  not  to  vacillate.  His 
mind  stands  unmoved. 

11.  To  be  in  or  to  maintain  a  posture  of  resistance 
or  defense.  Approach  with  charged  bayonets  ;  the 
enemy  will  not  stand. 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  stand  for  their  life — E«t!».  »W. 
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12.  To  be  placed  with  regnrd  to  ordpr  or  rank. 
Note  the  letter  Hint  stands  first  in  order.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington stand  highest  in  public  estimation.  Chris- 
tian charity  standi  first  in  the  rank  of  gracious  affec- 
tions. 

13.  To  be  in  any  particular  state  ;  to  be,  emphat- 
ically expressed,  that  is,  to  be  fixed  or  set ;  the  prima- 
ry sense  of  the  snbs/aniii-e  rrrb.  How  does  the  value 
of  wheat  stand  ?  God  stands  in  no  need  of  our  ser- 
vices, but  we  always  stand  in  need  of  his  aid  and 
mercy. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow  ; 

I  stand  resigned.  Dryden. 

14.  To  continue  unchanged  or  valid ;  not  to  fail  or 
become  void. 


STA 


l'him.  —  P«! 

15.  To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  and  essence. 

Sacrifices  —  which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.— Heb.  ix. 

16.  To  have  a  place. 

This   excellent  man,  who  stood  not  on  the  advantage-ground 
before,  provoked  men  of  all  qualities.  Clarendon. 

17.  To  be  in  any  state.  Let  us  see  how  our  matters 
stand. 

As  things  now  stand  with  us.  Calamy. 

18.  To  be  in  a  particular  respect  or  relation  ;  as,  to 
stand  godfather  to  one.  We  ought  to  act  according 
to  the  relation  we  stand  in  Inward  each  other. 

19.  To  be,  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 

maintain  one's  ground  ;  not  to 
to  be  safe. 

Readers  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall.     Spectator. 

21.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea  ;  as,  to  stand  from  the 
shore  ;  to  stand  for  the  harbor. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  his  navy  stands.  Dryden. 

22.  To  have  a  direction. 

The  wand  did  nofreally  stand  to  the  rnr-t  rl,  when  [laced  under  it. 


23.  To  offer  i 


i  self 


ndidate. 


reeve/a.a. 


24.  To  place  one's  self;  to  be  placed. 
I  stood  between  die  Lord  and  you  at  that  time.  —  Deut.  v. 

25.  To  stagnate  ;  not  to  flow. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands.  Dryden. 

26.  To  be  satisfied  or  convinced. 

Though  Page  be  a  eecurc  leu!,  end  sland  co  firmly  on  bis  wife's 
frailty.  Shale. 

27.  To  make  delay.  I  can  not  stand  to  examine 
every  particular. 

28.  To  persist ;  to  persevere. 

Never  stand  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused.  Taylor. 

29.  To  adhere  ;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword.  Daniel. 

30.  To  be  permanent ;  to  endure;  not  to  vanish  or 
fade  ;  as,  the  color  will  stand. 

To  stand  by  ;  to  be  near  ;  to  be  a  spectator  ;  to  be 
present.  I  stood  by  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. This  phrase  iieii'T'tiiy  implies  that  the  per- 
son is  inactive,  or  takes  no  part  in  what  is  done.  In 
teamen's  language,  to  stand  by  is  to  attend  and  be 
ready.     Stand  by  ti.e  halliards. 

2.  To  be  aside ;   te  be  placed  aside  with  disre- 


npport 


I  oy  neglerle.i. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  support ;  not  to 
desert.  I  will  stand  by  my  friend  to  the  last.  Let 
us  stand  by  our  country.  "  To  stand  by  the 
delian  marbles,"  in  Pope,  is  to  defend  or  s 
their  genuineness. 

4.  To  rest  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported. 

This  reply  standeth  by  conjecture.  Whilgifts. 

To  stand  for ;  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 
How  many  stand/or  consulships  ?  —  Three.  Shak. 

2.  To  side  with  ;  to  support ;  to  maintain,  or  to 
profess  or  attempt  to  maintain.  We  all  stand  for 
freedom,  for  our  rights  or  claims. 

3.  To  be  in  the  place  of;  to  be  the  substitute  or 
representative  of.  A  cipher  at  the  left  hand  of  a 
figure  stands  for  nothing. 

I  will  not  trou'ele  inyseli,  whether  these  names  stand  for  the  same 
thing,  or  really  include  one  another.  Locke. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  to  direct  the  course 
toward. 

To  stand  from ;  to  direct  the  course  from. 

To  stand  one  in ;  to  cost.  The  coat  stands  him 
twenty  dollars. 

To  stand  in,  or  stand  in  for,  in  seamen's  languag 
is  to  direct  a  course  toward  land  or  a  harbor. 

To  stand  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  to  comply.  Shak. 

3.  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or  social 
intercourse  ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

We  stand  of  from  an  acquaintance  with  God.  Alterbury, 


language,  is 
r  a  coast  by 


4.  To  appear  prominent ;  to  1 


To  stand  off,  or  off  from,  in  5 
to  direct  the  course  from  land. 

To  stand  off  and  on,  is  to  rem 
sailing  toward  land  and  then  fro 

To  stand  on;  to  continue  on  the  same  tack  or 
course.  Totten. 

To  stand  out ;  to  project ;  to  be  prominent. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

2.  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance ;  not  to 
yield  or  comply ;  not  to  give  way  or  recede. 

That  60  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.  Sliak. 

3.  With  seamen,  to  direct  the  course  from  land  or  a 
harbor. 

To  stand  to  ;  to  ply ;  to  urge  efforts  ;  to  persevere. 
Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars.    Dryden. 

2.  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion 

I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense.  Stillingjleel. 

3.  To  abide  by  ;  to  adhere  ;  as  to  a  contract,  asser- 
tion, promise,  &c. ;  as,  to  stand  to  an  award  ;  to  stand 
to  one's  word. 

4.  Not  to  yield ;  not  to  fly ;  to  maintain  the 
ground. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whether  they  stood  to 
it  or  ran  away.  Bacon. 

To  stand  to  sea ;  to  direct  the  course  from  land. 
To  stand  under;  to  undergo;  to  sustain.       Shak. 
To  stand  up;  to  rise  from  sitting;  to  be  on  the 
feet. 

2.  To  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

Against  ' 

3.  To  make  a  party. 

When  we  stood  up  about  the  com.  Shak. 

To  stand  up  for ;  to  defend  ;  to  justify  ;  to  support, 
or  attempt  to  support ;  as,  to  stand  up  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

To  stand  upon ;  to  concern  ;  to  interest.  Does  it 
not  stand  upon  Minn  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion  ?  This  phrase  is,  I  believe,  obsolete  ;  but 
we  say,  it  stands  us  inland,  that  is,  it  is  our  concern, 
it  is  for  our  interest. 

2.  To  value  ;  to  pride. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth.  Ray. 

3.  To  insist ;  as,  to  stand  upon  security.         Shale. 
To  stand  with;   to   be   consistent.      The  faithful 

servants  of  God  will  receive  what  they  pray  for,  so 
far  as  stands  wit'i  Ins  purposes  and  glory. 

It  stands  usith  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded  liberally. 

To  stand  together,  is  used,  hut  the  last  two  phrases 
are  not  in  very  general  use,  and  are  perhaps  growing 
obsolete. 

To  stand  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

To  stand  fast ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to  be  unshaken  or  im- 
movable. 

To  stand  in  hand ;  to  be  important  to  one's  inter- 
est ;  to  be  necessary  or  advantageous.  It  stands  us 
in  hand  to  be  on  good  terms  with  our  neighbors. 

To  stand  fire;  to  receive  the  fire  of  an  enemy 
without  giving  way. 
STAND,  v.  t.    To  endure  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  bear.    I  can 
not  stand  the  cold  or  the  heat. 

2.  To  endure ;  to  resist  without  yielding  or  re- 
ceding. 

So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  fate.  Smith. 

He  stood  the  furious  foe.  Pope. 

3.  To  await ;  to  suffer;  to  abide  by. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions  — 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate.  Addison. 

To  stand  one's  ground  ;  to  keep  the  ground  or  sta- 
tion one  lias  taken  ;  to  maintain  one's  position  ;  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense;  as,  an  army  stands  its 
ground,  when  it  is  not  compelled  to  retreat.  A  man 
stands  his  ground  in  an  argument,  when  he  is  able  to 
maintain  it,  or  is  not  refuted. 

To  stand  it ;  to  bear  ;  to  be  able  to  endure  trials  ; 
or  to  maintain  one's  ground  or  state  ;  a  popular 
phrase. 

To  stand  fire ;  to  receive  the  fire  of  arms  from  an 
enemy  without  giving  way. 

To  stand  trial,  is  to  sustain  the  trial  or  examination 
of  a  cause  ;  not  to  give  up  without  trial. 
STAND,  n.     [Sans,  stana,  a  place,  a  mansion,  state, 
fee] 

1.  A  stop  ;  a  halt ;  as,  to  make  a  stand;  to  come 
to  a  stand ;  either  in  walking  or  in  any  progressive 
business. 

The  horse  made  a  stand,  when  he  charged  them  and  routed 
them.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  station  ;  a  place  or  post  where  one  stands  ; 
or  a  place  convenient  for  persons  to  remain  for  any 
purpose.  The  sellers  of  fruit  have  their  several 
stands  in  the  market. 


3.  An   erectic 
at  a  horse-race. 

4.  Rank ;  pos 


[In  lieu  of  this,  Standing  is  now  used.     He  is  a 

man  of  high  .•'cc/uec  in  his  own  country.] 

5.  The  act  of  opposing. 

We  have  come  on" 

T.ike  Rumens;   neifher  I'.icili.ch  hi  <j. ir  siarulc, 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shak. 

6.  The  highest  point ;  or  the  ultimate  point  of  pro- 
gression, where  a  stop  is  made,  and  regressive  mo- 
tion commences.  The  population  of  the  world  will 
not  come  to  a  stand,  while  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  be  obtained.  The  prosperity  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire came  to  a  stand  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  after 
which  it  declined. 

Vice  is  at  slant,  en!  :.it  ih  ■  highest  flow.  Dryden. 

7.  A  young  tree,  u-nally  reserved  when  the  other 
trees  are  cut.     [English.] 

8.  A  small  table  ;  as,  a  candle-stand ;  or  any  frame 
on  which  vessels  ami  utensils  may  be  laid. 

9.  In  commerce,  a  weight  of  from  two  hundred 
and  a  half  to  three  hundred  of  pitch.  Encyc. 

10.  Something  on  which  a  thing  rests  or  is  laid  ; 
as,  a  tiny-stand. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in 
court. 

Stand  of  arms  ;  in  military  affairs,  a  musket  with 
its  usual  appendages,  as  a  bayonet,  cartridge-box, 
&.C.  Marshall. 

To  be  at  a  stand;  to  stop  on  account  of  some  doubt 
or  difficulty;  hence,  to  be  perplexed;  to  be  em- 
barrassed ;  to  hesitate  what  to  determine,  or  what 
to  do. 
STAND'ARD,  n.  [It.  stendardo  ;  Fr.  ctendard;  Sp.  cs- 
tandarte ;  D.  standaard ;  G.  standarte  ;  stand  and  ard, 
sort,  kind.] 

1.  An  ensign  of  war:  a  staff  with  a  flag  or  colors. 
The  troops  repair  to  their  standard.  The  royal 
standard  of  Great  Britain  is  a  flag,  in  which  the  im- 
perial ensigns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  quartered  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Han- 
over. 

On  iliose  1'iir  pinna  their  staue.'cir.e*  proud  display.      Fairfax. 

2.  That  which  is  established  by  sovereign  power 
as  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  others  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. Thus  the  Winchester  bushel  was  formerly 
the  standard  of  measures  in  Great  Itritain,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States  as  their  standard. 
So  of  weights  anil  of  lineal  measure. 

3.  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model, 
by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  respectable 
opinions,  or  by  custom  or  general  consent ;  as,  wri- 
tings which  ate  admitted  u.  he  the  standard  of  style 
and  taste.  Homer's  Iliad  is  the  standard  of  heroic 
poetry.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  the  standards 
of  oratory.  Of  modern  eloquence,  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent standard  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham. 
Addison's  writings  furnish  a  good  standard  of  pure, 
chaste,  and  elegant  English  style.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  erect  a  standard  of  taste. 

4.  In  coinage,  the  proportion  of  weight  of  fine 
metal  and  alloy  established  by  authority.  The  coins 
of  England,  and  of  the  United  States,  are  of  nearly 
the  same  standard. 


By  the  present  standard  of  I 


Bixty-t 


shi'lil 


emisre, 

5.  A  standing  tree  or  stem  ;  a  tree  not  supported  or 
attached  to  a  wall. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standard,  mural,  or  shrubs  whdi  lobe 
their  leaf.  Evelyn. 

6.  In  carpentry,  an  upright  support,  as  the  poles  of 
a  scaffold.  Oloss.  ofArcltit. 

7.  In  ship-btiihlinrr,  an  inverted  knee  placed  upon 
the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it,  with  its  vertical 
branch  turned  upward  from  that  which  lies  horizon- 
tally. Mar.  Diet. 

8.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  or  banner  of  a  papil- 
ionaceous corol.  Marian. 

STAND'ARD-BEaR'ER,  n.     [standard  and  bear.] 
An  officer  of  an  army,  company,  or  troop,   that 
bears  a  standard  ;  an  ensign  of  infantry,  or  a  cornet 
of  horse. 
STAND'-€ROP,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

STAND'EL,  n.     A  tree  of  long  standing.     [JYot  used.] 

Howell. 
STAND'ER,  n.     One  who  stands. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long.     [JVof.  used.] 

Ascham. 

STAND'ER-B'?,  n.     One  that  stands  near  ;  one  that 

is  present ;  a  mere  spectator.        Hooker.    Addison. 

[We  now  more  generally  use  By-Stander.] 

STA.XD'ER-GRASS,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

STAND'ING,  ppr.     Being  on   the   feet ;  being   erect. 

[See  Stand.] 

2.  Moving  in  a  certain  direction  to  or  from  an  ob- 
ject. 

3.  a.  Settled ;  established,  either  1  y  law  or  by 
custom,  &c. ;  continually  twisting  ;  permanent ;  not 
temporary;  as,  a  standing  army.   "Money  is  the  stand- 
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big  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities. 
Legislative  bodies  have  certain  standing  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding. Courts  of  law  are,  or  ought  to  he,  gov- 
erned by  standing  rules.  There  are  standing  rules  of 
pleading.  The  gospel  furnishes  us  with  standing 
rules  of  morality.  The  Jews,  by  their  dispersion  and 
their  present  condition,  are  a  standing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  and  of  the  prediction  of  Mo- 
'ses.  Many  fashionable  vices  and  follies  ought  to  be 
the  standing  objects  of  ridicule. 

4.  Lasting;  not  transitory;  not  liable  to  fade  or 
vanish  ;  as,  a  standing  color. 

5.  Stagnant;  not  flowing  ;  as,  standing' water. 

6.  Fixed  ;  nut  movable  ;  as,  a  standing  bed  ;  dis- 
tinguished from  a  truckle-bed.  Sliak. 

7.  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down ;  as,  standing 
corn. 

Standing  rigging,  of  a  ship.  This  consists  of  the 
cordage  or  ropes  which  sustain  the  masts  and  remain 
fixed    in   their  position.     Sucli  are  the  shrouds  and 


stays.     [See  Riocing.] 
STAND'ING,    ».      (Jontinua 


nee; 


of 


duration    or  exist- 
uling. 

2.  Possession  of  an  office,  character,  or  place  ;  as, 
a  patron  or  ullicer  of  long  standing. 

3.  Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 

4.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing.  —  Pb.  Ixix. 

5.  Rank  ;  condition  in  society  ;  as,  a  man  of  good 
standing,  or  of  high  standing,  among  his  friends. 

Standing  at/';  sailing  from  the  land. 

Standing  on  ;  sailing  to  land. 

[Irving  uses  the  nouns  standings  off  and  standings 

STAND'-POINT,n.  A  fixed  point  or  station  ;  a  basis 
or  fundamental  principle  ;  a  position  from  which 
things  are  viewed.     [From  the  German.] 

STAND'ISH,  n.  [stand  and  disk.]  A  case  for  pen 
and  ink. 

1  bequeath  tu  Pian  Swill  my  \:\v;?>-  silv.r  sUuvlish.  Swift. 

STAND'-STILL,  n.    A  standing  without  moving  for- 
ward. Blackwood. 
STANE,  n.     [Sax.  stan] 

A  stone.     [Local.]     [See  Stone.] 
•STANG,  n.     [Sax.  staing,  stcng,  a  pole  or  stick  ;  Dan. 
stang  ;   G.  stange  ;  9w.  slang;  It.  stanga,  a  bar;  W. 
ystang,  a  pole  or  perch  ;  allied  to  sting  and  stanchion ; 
from  shooting.] 

1.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch  ;  a  measure  of  land.  [JVot 
■     in  use.]  Swift. 

2.  A  long  bar  ;  a  pole  ;  a  shaft. 

To  ride  the  stang,  is  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  on 
men's  shoulders,  in  derision.     [Local.]  Todd. 

STANG,  v.  i.     To  shoot  with  pain.     [Local]       Grose. 
STAN'HOPE,a.  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage,  with- 
out a  top,  so  called  from  Lord  Stanhope,  for  whom  it 
was  contrived.  Encyc.  of  Don.  Econ. 

STANK,  a.    Weak ;  worn  out.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
STANK,  i).  i.     To  sigh.     [JVot  used.] 
STANK,  old  prct.  of  Stink.     Stunk  is  now  used. 
STANK,  n.     [W.  ystanc.     See  Stanch.] 
A  dam  or  mound  to  stop  water.     [Local.] 

Hallhocll. 
STAN'NA-RY,  a.     [from  L.  stannum,  tin  ;    Ir.  stan; 
W.  ystacn.     See  Tin.] 

Relating  to  the  tin  works ;  as,  stannari)  courts. 

Blackstone. 
STAN'NA-RY,  n.     A  tin  mine.  Hall. 

STAN 'NATE,  n.     [L.  stannum,  tin.] 

A  salt  formed  of  stannic  acid  united  with  a  base. 
STAN'NEL,  )«.  The  kestrel,  a  species  of  hawk; 
STAN'YEL,  j      called  also  Stone-Gall  and  Wind- 

Hoveb.     [Local.]  Ed.  Encijc. 

STAN'NI€,  a.     [£.  stannum,  tin.]     Pertaining  to' tin  ; 
procured  from  tin  ;  as,  the  stannic  acid.        Larnisirr. 
STAN'MC  ACID,  it.     The   detitoxyd   of  tin,  which 
performs  the  functions  of  an  acid,  uniting  with  bases, 
and  forming  salts  called  Stannates. 
STAN-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  stannum  and /ere.]    Con- 
taining or  affording  tin.  Urr. 
STAN'ZA,   n.     [It.   stanza,  an   abode  or  lodging,  a 
stanza,  that  is,  a  stop  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  estancia,  from 

1.  in'poctr,,,  a  number  of  lines  or  verses  connected 
with  each  other,  and  ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause  ; 
a  part  of  a  poem,  ordinarily  containing  every  varia- 
tion of  measure  in  that  poem.  A  stanza  may  con- 
tain verses  of  a  different  length  or  number  of  sylla- 
bles, and  a  different  number  of  verses  ;  or  it  may 
consist  of  verses  of  equal  length.  Stanzas  are  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  from  the  Italian  into 
French  poetry  about  the  year  1580,  and  thence  they 
were  introduced  into  England.  The  versions  of  the 
Psalms  present  examples  of  various  kinds  of  stan- 

Horace  confines  himself  to  ono  sort  of  verse  or  stanza  Id  every 
ode.  Drydsn. 

•J.  In  architecture,  an  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building. 
STAN-ZS'IC,  a.     Consisting  in  stanzas. 
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STAPH'Y-LINE,  (staf-,)  a.  [Gr.i-ad.vKr,,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  botryoidal.  Shepard. 

STAPH-Y-Lo'MA,  n.  [Gr.  craibvXri,  a  grape,  and 
wpa,  a  termination  in  nosology  denoting  external 
protuberance.] 

The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  characterized 
by  enlargement  of  the  eyeball,  protuberance  of  the 
cornea,  and  dimness  or  entire  abolition  of  sight. 
Nosologists  reckon  three  varieties  of  this  disease 
1,  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  some  one  o 
more  of  the  humors,  the  pupil  being  transparent, 
sometimes  called  Hyohochthalmia ;  2,  with  an  effi 
sion  of  pus,  the  pupil  being  cloudy, sometimes  callsd 
Onyx  ;  and  3,  with  a  rupture  of  the  iris,  and  its  pro- 
trusion against  the  cornea,  constituting  a  grape-like 
tumor,  the  sight  being  de.-truyed,  sometimes  called 
HypopirjM.  J.  M.  Qood. 

STAPH- Y-LOR'A-PHY,  (staf-e-lor'a-fe,)  n.  [Gr. 
ruiiiuXr/  and  /Ste/ir/,  a  suture,  from  pariro).] 

A  surgical  suture  of  the  palate,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  edges  of  a  fissure. 

STA'PLE,  (sta'pl,)  n.  [Sax.  stapel,  stapul,  a  stake  ; 
D.  stapel,  a  pile,  stocks,  staple  ;  stapelrn,  to  pile  ;  G. 
stapel,  a  stake,  a  pile  or  heap,  a  staple,  stocks,  a 
mart;  Sw.  stajicl ;  Dan.  stubcl,  a  staple;  stabler,  to 
pile  ;  stabbe,  a  block  or  log  ;  stab,  a  staff.  We  see 
this  word  is  from  the  root  of  staff.  The  primary 
of  the   root    is,  to   set,  to  fix.     Staple  is  that 


vhich  is  fixed,  or  a  fixed   place, 


a  pile1 


1.  A  settled  mart  or  market ;  an  emporium.  In 
England,  formerly,  the  kind's  staple  was  established 
in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and  cerlain  goods  could 
not  be  exported,  without  being  first  brought  to  these 
ports,  to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  payable 
to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal  commodities  on 
which  customs  were  levied,  were  wool,  skins,  and 
leather,  and  these  were  originally  the  staple  commod- 
ities. Hence,  the  words  staple  commodities  came  in 
time  to  signify  the  principal  commodities  produced 
by  a  country  for  exportation  or  use.  Thus,  cotton  is 
the  staple  commodity  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  Southern  States  of  America.  Wheat  is  the  sta- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

2.  A  city  or  town  where  merchants  agree  to  carry 
certain  commodities. 

3.  A  principal  commodity  or  production  of  a  coun- 
try or  district. 

4.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 
Thus  we  say,  this  is  wool  of  a  coarse  staple,  or  fine 
staple.  In  America,  cotton  is  of  a  short  staple,  long 
staple,  fine  staple,  &c.  The  cotton  of  short  staple  is 
raised  on  the  upland ;  the  sea-island  cotton  is  of  a 
line,  long  staple. 

5.  Figuratively,  the  material  or  substance  of  a 
thing  ;  as,  the  staple  of  a  literary  production. 

ti.  [\V .  ystwfml.]  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  or  wire 
bent  and  formed  with  two  points,  to  be  driven  into 
wood,  to  hold  a  hook,  pin,  &c.  Pope. 

Staple  of  land;  the  particular  nature  and  quality  of 
land. 
STA'PLE,  a.     Settled;  established  in  commerce;  as, 
a  staple  trade. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce  ;  marketa- 
ble ;  fit  to  be  sold.     [JVot  much  used.]  Swift. 

3.  Chief;  principal ;  regularly  produced  or  made 
for  market ;  as,  staple  commodities. 

[This  is  now   the   most  general   acceptation  of  the 

STA'PLER,  n.     A  dealer  ;  as,  a  wool  stapler. 

STAR,  n.  [Sax.  stcorra  :  Dan.  and  Sw.  jtie™,'  G. 
stern  ;  D.  star  ;  Arm.  and  Corn,  stcren  ;  Basque,  zer- 
ra  ;  Gr.  aarnp  ;  Sans,  tara ;  Uengal,  stara  ;  Pehlavi, 
sctaram;  Pers.  setareh  or  stara;  W.  seren.] 

1.  An  apparently  small,  luminous  body  in  the 
heavens,  that  shines  in  the  night,  or  when  its  light  is 
not  obscured  by  clouds,  or  lost  in  the  brighter  efful- 
gence of  the  sun.  Stars  are  fixed  or  planetary.  The 
fixed  stars  are  known  by  their  perpetual  twinkling, 
and  by  their  being  always  in  the  same  position  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  planets,  or  wandering  stars, 
do  not  twinkle,  and  they  revolve  about  the  sun.  The 
fixed  stars  are  considered  by  astronomers  to  bo  suns, 
and  their  immense  numbers  exhibit  the  astonishing 
extent  of  creation  and  of  divine  power. 

2.  The  pole-star.  A  bright  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Minor,  so  called  from  its  being  very  near  the  north 
pole.      [Jl  particular  application,  not  in  use.]       Shale. 

3.  Ill  astrology,  a  configuration  of  the  planets,  sup- 
posed to  influence  fortune.  Hence  the  expression, 
"  You  may  thank  your  .stars  for  such  and  such  an 
event." 

A  pair  of  sl/ir-crossed  lovera.  Shak. 

4.  The  figure  of  a  star;  a  radiated  mark  in  writ- 
ing or  printing;  an  asterisk  ;  thus  *  ;  used  as  a  ref- 
erence to  a  note  in  the  margin,  or  to  fill  a  blank,  in 
writing  or  printing,  where  letters  are  omitted. 

5.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star,  the  star  that  ushers  in  the  light  of  an  eter- 
nal day  to  his  people.     Ren.  xxii. 

Ministers  are  also  called  stars  in  Christ's  right  hand, 
as,  being  supported  and  directed  by  Christ,  they  con- 
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vey  light  and  knowledge  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Reo.  i. 

The  twelve  stars  which  form  the  crown  of  the 
church,  are  the  twelve  apostles.     Reo.  xii. 

C.  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities 
on  some  public  occasion  ;  a  theatrical  perform- 
er, &c. 

7.  The  figure  of  a  star  ;  a  badge  of  rank  ;  as,  stars 
and  garters. 

8.  A    distinguished    and    brilliant  theatrical   per- 

Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  a  flower  and  hu'bo'js  plant  of 
the  genus  Ornithogalum.  There  is  also  'he  star  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  Naples,  ar.d  of  Constantinople,  of 
the  same  genus.  C.yc.     Lee. 

STAR,  v.  t.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or'hright,  ra- 
diating bodies;  to  bespangle  ;  a&,  a  robe  starred  with 

STAR'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  n.*  The  popular  name  of 
several  species  of  Chryw,nylluin,  evergreen  trees 
whose  fruit  is  esculent  Chrysophyllum  CainitO  is 
the  most  important  species.  They  grow  in  inter 
tropical  climates. 

STAR'-CHAM-BER,  n.  Formerly,  a  court  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in  Entflaml,  which  exercised  exten- 
sive powers  during  tin  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
successors.  This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  16 
Charles  I.     See  Blackstone,  B.  iv.  ch.  xix. 

STAR'-CROWN-£D,  a.     Crowned  with  stars. 

STAIt'-EN-CIR'€L£D,  a.     Encircled  with  stars. 

STAR'-FISH,  n.*  [star  and  fish.]  A  marine  animal ; 
the  sea-star  or  Asteiias,  a  genus  of  pedicellate  ech- 
inuderms  or  zoophytes,  so  named  because  their  body 
is  divided  into  rays,  generally  five  in  number,  in  the 
center  of  which  and  below  is  the  mouth,  which  is 
the  only  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are 
covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  armed  with  points 
and  spines,  and  pierced  with  numerous  small  hules, 
arranged  in  regular  series,  through  which  pass  mem- 
branaceous tentacula  or  feelers,  terminated  each  by  a 
little  disk  or  cup,  by  means  of  which  they  execute 
their  progressive  motions.  Cavicr. 

STAR'-FLOW-ER,  n.    A  plant  of  the   genus  Orni- 
thogalum. Cyc. 
2.  A  pjant  of  the  genus  Stellaria.  Lee. 

STAR'-FoRT,  n.*  A  fort  surrounded  on  the  exterior 
with  projecting  angles  ;  hence  the  name. 

STAR'-GaZ-ER,ti.  {star  and  gazer.]  One  who  gazes 
at  the  stars  ;  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  astrologer, 
sometimes  used  ludicrously  for  an  astronomer. 

STAR'-GAZ-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  observing 
the  stars  with  attention  ;  astrology.  Swift. 

STAR'-GRASS,  n.  [star  and  /Trass.]  Starry  duck 
meat,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Callitriche,  and  one  also 
of  the  genus  Aletris.  Lee. 

STAR'-HAWK,  n.    A  species  of  hawk  so  called. 

STAR'-HfA-CINTH,  n.  A  bulbous  plant 'of  the  ge- 
nus Scilla. 

STAR'-JEL-LY,n.  A  plant,  the  Tremella,  one  of  the 
Fungi ;  also,  star-shoot,  a  gelatinous  substance  which 

STA  R'-LED,  a.     Guided  by  the  stars. 
STAR'-LIKE,  a.     [star  and  like.]     Resembling  a  star  ; 
stellated  ;  radiated  like  a  star  ;  as,  starlike,  flowers. 
Mortimer. 
2.  Bright ;  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall  confer  a  ttarlike 
and  immortal  brightness.  Boyle. 

STAR'-PaV-£D,  a.    [star  and  paved.]    Studded  witn 

The  raid  of  heaven,  star-paved.  Milton. 

STAR'-PROOF,  a.     [star  and  proof.]     Impervious  to 
the  light  of  the  stars  ;  as,  a  star-proof  elm.      Milton. 
STAR'-IlEAD,  n.      [star  and  read.]     Doctrine  of  the 

STAR'^ROOF-/:.),'  (-roolt.)  a.  Roofed  with  stars.  ' 
STAR'-SHOOT,  n.  [star  and  shoot.]  A  gelatinous 
substance  often  found  in  wet  meadows,  and  formerly 
by  some  supposed  to  be  (be  extinguished  residuum  of 
a  shooting  star.  It  is,  however,  not  of  meteoric,  but 
of  vegetable  origin;  being  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Tremella. 


STAR'-SPAN''GL£D,  (-spang-gld,)  a.  Spangled  with 
stars.  E.  Everett. 

STAR'-SToNE,  n.  A  variety  of  sapphire,  which,  in 
a  certain   direction,  presents"  a  reflection   of  light  in 

STAR'-TIIIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)n.     An   annual  plant  of 

STAR'-WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aster.  The 
species  iiro  -hrubby  or  herbaceous,  and  their  flowers 
resemble  small  stars.  Lou  Ion. 

The   yellow  starwort  is   of   the    genus    Inula   or 
Elecampane. 

STAR'lloARD,  n.  [Sax.  steor-board;  G.  steurrbort,  as 
if  from  stiuer,  the  rudder  or  helm  ;  D.  stnur-'mrd,:^ 
as  if  from  stuur,  helm  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  styr-bord.  lint 
in  Fr.  stribord,  Sp.  estribor,  Arm.  slryboiin  or  stri- 
bourh,  are   said  to  be   contracted   from   dezter-bord, 
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right-side.     Star-bord  is  from  slecr-bord,  the  tiller  be- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  steersman.] 

The  right  hand  side  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when  a  spec- 
tator stands  with  his  face  toward  the  head,  stem,  or 
prow. 

STAR'BoARD,  a.  Pertainingtothe  right-hand  side  of 
a  ship  ;  being  or  lying  on  the  right  side  ;  as,  the  star- 
board  shrouds  ,  sturlward  quarter ;  starboard  tack.  In 
seamanship,  starboard,  uttered  by  the  master  of  a  ship, 
is  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
starboard  side.  -  Mar.  Diet. 

STARCH,  n.  [Sax.  stearc,  rigid,  stiff;  G.  sfdrkc, 
strength,  starch,  stark,  strong;  V.  sterk,  Dun.  stark, 
Sw.  stark,  strong.     See  Stare  and  Steer.] 

A  substance  used  to  stiffen  linen  and  other  cloth. 
It  is  the  farina  or  fecula  of  various  vegetables,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  a  white  solid  with  no  smell,  and 
with  very  little  taste,  and  which,  when  squeezed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  gives  a  very  peculiar  sound.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  with  boiling  water  it 
forms  a  jelly  very  nearly  transparent.  Iodine  forms, 
with  starch",  a  blue  compound,  and  hence  is  the  best 
test  of  its  presence.  Starch  forms  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  all  farinaceous  substances,  particularly  of 
wheat  flour,  and  it  is  the  duel'  ingredient  of  bread. 

STARCH,  a.     Stiff;  precise  ;  rigid.  Killingbeck. 

STARCH,  v.  t.     To  stiffen  with  starch.  Oaij. 

STARCH'£D,  (starcht,)    pp.   or  a.      Stiffened    with 
starch. 
2.  a.     Stiff;  precise;  formal.  Swift. 

STARCH'i^D-NESS,  n.  Stiffness  in  manners;  for- 
mality. Addison. 

STARCH'ER,  n.  One  who  starches,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  starch.  Johnson. 

STARCH'-HY'A-CINTH,  n  A  plant,  the  Muscari 
racemosum,  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  hy- 
acinth, and  named  from  the  smell  of  the  flower.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  a  garden  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Loudon. 

STA  if  CII'ING,  ppr.     Stiffening  with  starch. 

STARCH'LY,  adv.  With  stiffness  of  manner;  for- 
mally. 

STARCH'NESS,  n.  Stiffness  of  manner;  precise- 
ness. 

STARCH'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  starch  ;  resembling 
starch  ;  stiff ;  precise. 

STARE,  7,.     [Sax.  star  :  G.  stahr ;  Sw.  stare.] 
A  bird,  the  Marling,  or  Stnrnus. 

STARE,  v.  i.t  [Sax.  starian  ;  Dan.  stirrer  :  Sw.  stirra  ; 
G.  starren  ;  D.  staarcn.  In  Sw.  stirra  ut  fengren  is  to 
spread  one's  fingers.  The  sense,  then,  is,  to  open, 
or  extend,  and  it  seems  to  be  closely  allied  toG.  Starr, 
stiff,  and  to  starch,  stern,  which  imply  straining,  ten- 

1.  To  gaze;  to  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide  open; 
to  fasten  an  earnest  look  on  some  object.  Staring 
is  produced  by  wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  horror, 
fright,  and  sometimes  by  eagerness  to  hear  or  learn 
something,  sometimes  by  impudence.  We  say,  he 
stared  with  astonishment. 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare,  nor  fret.  Shalt. 

2.  To  stand  out ;  to  be  prominent 


Ijagg 


To  stare  in  the  face ;  to  be  before  the  eyes,  or  un- 
deniably evident. 

The  law  stares  them  in  the  face  while  (lev  are  breaking  it. 

Locke. 
STARE,  n.    A  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

Dryden. 
STAR'ER,  n.     One  who  stares  or  gazes.     " 
STaR'ING,  -ppr.  or  a.    Gazing ;   looking  with  fixed 

eyes. 
STAR'ING-LY,  adv.     Gazingly. 

STARK,  a.  [Sax.  sterc,  stearc ;  D.  sterk ;  G.  stark,  stiff, 
strong;  formed  on  the  root  of  the  G.starr,  stiff,  rigid, 
Eng.  steer ;  from  straining,  stretching.  See  Starch 
and  Steer.] 

1.  Stiff;  strong;  rugged. 


2.  Deep  ;  full  ;  profound  ;  absolute. 

Consular  the  stark  saaurilv 

The  commonwealth  is  in  now.    [Obs.] 

3.  Mere  ;  gross  ;  absolute. 


STARK,  adv.     Wholly  ;  entirely  ;  absolutely  ;  as,  stark 
mad  ;  stark  blind  ;  stark  naked.     These  are  the  prin- 
cipal applications  of  this  word  now  in  use.    The 
word  is  in  popular  use,  but  not  an  elegant  word 
any  of  its  applications. 

STARKLY,  adv.     Stiffly;  strongly.     [Obs.]     Shah 

STAR'LESS,  a.     Having  no  stars  visible,  or  no  st; 
light ;  as,  a  starless  night.  Milton.     Dryden, 

STA R'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.     [star  and  light.]     The  light 
proceeding  from  the  stars. 

Nor  walk  by  noon, 
Or  glittering;  starlight,  without  then  is  sweet.  Milton. 

STAR'LtftllT,  (-lite,)  a.    Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by 
the  stars  only  ;  as,  a  starlight  evening.         Drydi 
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STAR'LING,  n.*  [Sax.  star ;  Sw.  stare.] 

*1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Sturnus,  Linn.,  also  called 
Stare.  The  American  starling  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Meadow-Lark.  Pcabody. 

2.  A  name  given  to  piles  driven  round  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  for  defense  and  support. 

STAR'OST,  n.  In  Poland,  a  nobleman  who  possessed 
a  starosty. 

STAR'OS-TY,  n.  In  Poland,  a  name  given  to  castles 
and  domains  conferred  on  noblemen  for  life  by  the 
crown.  Brande. 

STAR'RED,  (sfard,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  star.]     Adorned 
or  studded  with  stars  ;  as,  the  starred  queen  of  Ethi- 
opia. Milton. 
2.  Influenced  in  fortune  by  the  stars. 

My  third  comfort 
Starred  most  unluckily.  Shale. 

STAR'RING,  ppr.  or  a.     Adorning  with  stars. 

2.  Shining;  bright ;  sparkling;  as,  starring  com- 
ets.    [Wot  in  use.] 
STAR'RY,  a.     [from   star.]     Abounding  with   stars; 
adorned  with  stats. 

Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  eky.  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar ;  stellary  ;  proceed- 
ing from  the  stars  ;  as,  starry  light ;  starry  flame. 

Spenser.     Dryden. 

3.  Shining  like  stars;  resembling  stars  ;  as,  starry 
eyes.  %  S/tak. 

START,  v.  i.  [D.  storlen,  to  pour,  to  spill,  to  fall,  to 
rush,  to  tumble  ;  Sw.  stiirta,  to  roll  upon  the  head,  to 
pitch  headlong  ;  qu.  G.  stMrzen.  In  Sax.  stcort  is  a 
tail,  that  is,  a.  shoot  or  projection  ;  hence  the  prom- 
ontory so  called  in  Devonshire.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  star,  steer.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  dart  suddenly,  or  to 
spring.] 

1.  To  move  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  twitch ;  as,  to  start 
in  sleep,  or  by  a  sudden  spasm. 

2.  To  move  suddenly,  as  by  an  involuntary  shrink- 
ing from  sudden  fear  or  alarm. 

1  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream.  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  with  sudden  quickness,  as  with  a 
spring  or  leap. 

A  spirit  fit  to  etart  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  shrink ;  to  wince. 

But  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shalt. 

5.  To  move  suddenly  aside ;  to  deviate  ;  generally 
with  from,  out  of,  or  aside. 

The  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long  beaton  way, 

Shall  at  thy  voice  start  ami  nuv.rui  I,,  the  day.  Cowley. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start  aside.     Watts. 

6.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  race,  as  from  a  bar- 
rier or  goal.    The  horses  started  at  the  word  "  go." 

At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.  Dryden. 

7.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  journey  or  enter- 
prise.    The  public  coaches  start  at  six  o'clock. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together.  Collier. 

To  start  up  ;  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or 
couch  ;  or  to  come  suddenly  into  notice  or  impor- 
tance. 
START,  v.  t.    To  alarm ;  to  disturb  suddenly ;  to  star- 
tle ;  to  rouse. 


Upon 


dk-iens  bravery  dost  thou  com* 

2.  To  rouse  suddenly  from  concealment ;  to  cause 
to  flee  or  fly ;  as,  to  start  a  hare  or  a  woodcock  ;  to 
start  game.  Pope. 

3.  To  bring  into  motion  ;  to  produce  suddenly  to 
view  or  notice. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cesar.  Shak. 

The  present  occasion  ha*  stand  tie-  .lignite  among  us.    Lesley. 

So  we  say,  to  start  a  question,  to  start  an  objection ; 
that  is,  to  suggest  or  propose  anew. 

4.  To  invent  or  discover  ;  to  bring  within  pursuit. 

Sensual    men   agree   in   the    ]  maud  ul    every   pleasure   [hey  can 
start.  Temple. 

5.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place  ;  to  dislocate ; 
as,  to  start  a  bone. 

One  started  the  end  of  the  clavii  la  fiem  (he  sternum.    Wiseman. 

6.  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask  ;  to  pour  out ; 
as,  to  start  wine  into  another  cask.  Mar.  Diet. 

START,  n.     A  sudden  motion  of  the  body;  a  sudden 
twitch  ;  a  spastic  affection  ;  as,  a  start  in  sleep. 

2.  A  sudden  motion  from  alarm. 

The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start.  Dryden. 

3.  A  sudden  rousing  to  action;  a  spring ;  excite- 


To  c 


5.  Sudden  fit ;  sudden  motion   followed  by  inter- 
mission. 

For  she  diil  s|"'ak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shak. 

L'Estrange. 


Nature  dues  mulling  by  i 


6.  A  quick  spring  ;  a  darting  ;  a  shoot ;  a  push  ;  as, 
to  give  a  start. 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start.  Bacon. 

7.  First  motion  from  a  place  ;  act  of  setting  out. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

You  stand   lila-  en  ybuundo  III  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

To  get  the  start ;  to  begin  before  another ;  to  gain 
the  advantage  in  a  similar  undertaking. 

She  might  have  fursaken  him,  h  he  had  not  got  u\e  start  of  her. 
Dryden. 

START,  7i.    A  projection  ;  a  push  ;  a  horn  ;  a  tail.    In 

the  latter  sense  it  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  bird  red- 

start..     Hence,  the  start,  in  Devonshire. 

START'ED,  pp.    Suddenly  roused  or  alarmed  ;  pouted 

.  out,  as  a  liquid  ;  discovered  ;  proposed ;  produced  to 

START 'ER,  7i.  One  that  starts;  one  that  shrinks  from 
his  purpose.  Hudtbras. 

2.  One  that  suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  question 
or  an  objection. 

3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game.  Dclany. 
START'FJJL,  a.     Apt  to  start ;  skittish. 
START'FijL  NESS,  71.     Aptness  to  start. 
START'ING,    ppr.      Moving    suddenly  ;    shrinking  ; 

rousing  ;  eonimenciuti,  as  a  jeuinev,  &c. 
STA  HT'IN'G,  71.     The  act  of  moving  suddenly. 
START'ING-HoLE,  n.   A  loophole  ;  evasion.  Martin. 
START'tNO-LY,  adv.     By  sudden  fits  or  starts.  Shak. 
START'ING-PoST,   77.      [start  and  post.]      A  post, 

stake,  barrier,  or  place,  from  which  competitors  in  a 

race  start,  or  begin  the  race. 
START'ISH,  a.     Apt  to  start  ;  skittish  ;  shy. 
START'LE,  fst'art'l,)  v.  i.   [dim.  of  start]   To  shrink  ; 

to  move  suddenly,  or  be  excited,  on  feeling  a  sudden 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  hersrlf,  ami  sla/i'cs  af  destruction?  Addison. 

START'LE,  v.  (.  To  impress  with  fear ;  to  excite  by 
sudden  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  ;  to  shock  ; 
to  alarm ;  to  fright.  We  were  startled  at  the  cry  of 
distress.    Any  great  and  unexpected  event  is  apt  to 

'J     ■:   [.    diionthat  uigela  assume  bodies,  need  not  start's  us. 

Locke.     • 
2.  To  deter ;  to  cause  to  deviate.     [Little  used,] 
Clarendon. 
START'LE,  it.    A  sudden  motion  or  shock  occasioned 
by  an  unexpected  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of 
danger  ;  sudden  impression  of  terror. 

After  having  recovercil  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  well  pleased 
with  the  accident.  Spectator. 

START'EED,  pp.  Suddenly  moved  or  shocked  by  an 
impression  of  fear  or  surprise. 

START'LING,  ppr.  cr  a.  Suddenly  impressing  with 
fear  or  surprise. 

START'LING-LY,  adv.     In  a  startling  manner. 

START'-UP,  7i.    [start  and  up.]    One  that  comes  sud- 
denly into  notice,  \.\~ot  nsrd.  We  use  Upstart.]  Shak. 
Hall. 
,     [Not 
used.]  Warburton. 

STARV-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  starving  or  state  of 
being  starved. 

STARVE,  v.i.  [Sax.  stcarfian,  to  perish  with  hunger 
or  cold  ;  G.  sterben,  to  die,  either  by  disease  or  hun- 
ger, or  by  a  wound  ;  D.  sterven,  to  die.  Qu.  is  this 
from  the  root  of  Dan.  taro,  Sw.  tarf,  necessity, 
want?] 

1.  To  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed.  Fairfax. 
[In  this  trnirral  sense,  obsolete.] 

2.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold 
cold. 

[This  sense  is  retained  in  England,  but  not  in  the 
United  Stales.] 

3.  To  perish  with  hunger. 

[  This  sense  is  retained  in  England  and  the  United 
States.] 

4.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  want ;  to  be  very 
indigent. 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.  jPojj*. 

STARVE,  v.  t.  To  kill  with  hunger.  Maliciously  to 
starve,  a  man  is,  in  law,  murder. 

2.  To  distress  or  subdue  by  famine  ;  as,  to  starve 
a  garrison  into  a  surrender. 

3.  To  destroy  by  want ;  as,  to  starve  plants  by  the 
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1   with   cold.     [Not  in  use  in  the   United 
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t  ethereal  warmth.                                    Milan. 
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rive  of  force  or  vigor. 

el    their  minds  :ii''  stared  hy  di.acse,        \l',m  .->/a! .} 

Locke. 

TAR\ 

'ED, 

pp.  or  0.     Killed  with  hunger  ;  subdued 

bv  nil  litre r  ;  rendered  poor  by  want. 

3.  Killed  by  cold.     [.Vet  in  use  ,n  the  United  States.] 

STARVK'LING,    (stiirv'ling,)     a.      Hungry;    lean; 

pining  with  want.  Philips. 

STARVE'LING,  (stiirv'ling,)  77.     An  animal  or  plant 
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thnt  is  made  thin,  lean,  and  weak  through  want  of 


And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed.  Donne. 

STARVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Perishing  with  hunger  ;  kill- 
ing with  hunger ;  rendering  lean  and  poor  by  want 
of  nourishment. 

2.  Perishing  with  cold  ;  killing  with  cold.     [Eng- 
lish.] 
YPAT  PRO  Ra-TI-O'jYE  V0-LUWTJ3S,    (-ra-she- 

6'ne-,)  [L.l     The  will  stands  fur  reason. 
STA'TA-RY.  o.     [from  state.]     Fixed  ;  settled.     [JVot 


Broion. 
,  to  stand,  to  be  fixed  ; 
Hence  G.  stitt,  fixed  ; 
t,  state  ;  stadt,  a  town 
;ate  ;  stad,  a  city,  Dan. 
■  stand  ;  Pers.  istadcu, 


STATE,  7i.1   [L.  status,  from  si 
It.  stuto  ;  Sp.  estado  ;  Fr.  ct&t 

or  city  ;  D.  slant,  condition, 
and  Sw.  stad:  Sans,  stidaka, 
id      State  is  fixedness  or  standing.] 

1.  Condition  ;  the  circumstances  of  a  being  or 
thing  at  any  given  time.  These  circumstances  may 
be  internal^  constitutional,  or  peculiar  to  the  being,  or 
they  may  have  relation  to  other  beings.  We  say, 
the  body  is  in  a  sound  state,  or  it  is  in  a  weak  state  ; 
or  it  has  just  recovered  from  a  feeble  state.  The 
state  of  his  health  is  good.  The  state  of  his  mind  is 
favorable  for  study.  So  we  say,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  calls  for  the  exercise  of  talents  and  wisdom. 
In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  our  affairs  are  in  a  good 
state.     So  we  say,  simile  slate,  and  married  state. 

Declare  the  p.sl  and  [.resent  stale  uf  things.  Dryden. 

2.  Modification  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  stale  of  the  question  in  your  eye.  Boyle. 

3.  Crisis ;  stationary  point ;  hight ;  point  from 
which  the  next  movement  is  regression. 

Tumors  have  their  several  degrees  and  limes,  as  beginning,  aug- 

4.  Estate  ;  possession.     [Obs.]     [See  Estate.] 

Daniel. 

5.  A  political  body,  or  body  politic  ;  the  whole 
body  of  people  united  under  one  government,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  government. 

Municipal    law  is  a  rule  of  conduct   prescribed   by   the  supreme 
power  in  a  state.  Blackslone. 

More  usually  the  word  signifies  a  political  body 
governed  by  representatives  ;  a  commonwealth  ;  as, 
the  states  of  Greece  ;  the  States  of  America. 

In  this  sense,  state  has  sometimes  more  immediate 
reference  to  the  government,  sometimes  to  the  peo- 
ple or  community.  Thus,  when  we  say,  the  state 
has  made  provision  for  the  paupers,  the  word  has 
reference  to  the  government  or  legislature  ;  but  when 
we  say,  the  state  is  taxed  to  support  paupers,  the 
word  refers  to  the  whole  people  or  community. 

6.  Any  body  of  men  united  by  profession,  or  con- 
stituting a  community  of  a  particular  character  ;  as, 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  states  in  Great  Britain. 
But  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  terms 
church  and  state.  In  this  case,  stale  signifies  the  civil 
community  or  government  only. 

7.  Rank  ;  condition  ;  quality  ;  as,  the  state  of 
honor.  S/iak. 

8.  Pomp  ;  appearance  of  greatness. 

In  stale  the  monarchs  marched.  Drydcn. 

Where  least  of  stale,  there  jnoj  of  love  is  shown.         Dryden. 

9.  Dignity  ;  grandeur. 


10.  A  seat  of  dignity. 

Thin  chair  shall  be  my  slate.  Shall. 

11.  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  dignity. 

His  high  throne,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread.     [Unusual.]  MUton. 

12.  A  person  of  high  rank.     [JVot  in  use.]  Latimer. 

13.  The  principal  persons  in  a  government. 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  lla.se  infernal  slates.  Milton. 

14.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a 
country  ;  as,  the  stales  general. 

15.  Joined  with  another  word,  it  denotes  public,  or 
what  belongs  to  the  community  or  body  politic  ;  as, 
slate  affairs  ;  slate  policy. 

STATE,  i).  t.     To  set ;  to  settle.     [See  Stated.] 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of  any  thing  in  wri- 
ting ;  to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross  ;  as,  to  state 
an  account;  to  state  debt  and  credit;  to  state  the 
amount  due. 

3.  To  express  the  particulars  of  any  thing  verbal- 
ly ;  to  represent  fully  in  words  ;  to  narrate  ;  to  recite. 
The  witnesses  stated  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.  They  are  enjoined  to  state  all  the  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  business  of  the  advocate  to  state 
the  whole,  case.     Let  the  question  be  fairly  stated. 

STAT'ED,  pp.     Expressed   or  represented  ;    told  ; 
cited. 

2.  a.  Settled;  established;  regular;  occurring  at 
regular  times;  not  occasional;  as,  slated  hours  of 
business. 

3.  Fixed  ;  established  ;  as,  a  stated  salary. 
STAT'ED-LY,  adv.     Regularly  ;  at  certain  times  ; 

occasionally      It  is  one  of  the   distinguishing  marks 


STA 

of  a  good  man,  that  he  statedly  attends  public  wor- 
ship. 

STATE'LESS,  a.     Without  pomp.  J.  Barlow. 

STATE'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  lofty  or  majestic. 

STATE'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  stately.]  Grandeur  ;  lof- 
tiness of  mien  or  manner ;  majestic  appearance ; 
dignity. 

For  staleliness  and  majesty,  v.  lea  is  .a.....] .arable  to  a  horse  ? 

More. 
2.  Appearance  of  pride  ;  affected  dignity. 

Bcaum.  fy  Fl. 
STATE'LY,  a.    Lofty;  dignified;  majestic;  as,state- 
ly  manners  ;  a  stately  gait. 

2.  Magnificent ;    grand  ;    as,   a  stately   edifice  ;    a 
stately  dome  ;  a  stately  pyramid. 

3.  Elevated  in  sentiment.  Drydcn. 
STATE'LY,  adv.  Majestically  ;  loftily.  Milton. 
"TATE'MENT,   ji.    The  act  of  stating,  reciting,  or 

presenting  verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  A  series  of  facts  or  particulars  expressed  on  pa- 
per ;  as,  a  written  statement. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  verbally  recited  ;  recital  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  transaction ;  as,  a  verbal  statc- 

STATE'-MON"GER,  (-mung-ger,)  n.  [state  and  mon- 
ger.] One  versed  in  politics,  or  one  that  dabbles  in 
state  affairs. 

STATE'-PA'PER,  n.  A  paper  relating  to  the  political 
interests  or  government  of  a  state.  Jay. 

STATE'-PRIS'ON,  n.  A  public  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary. 

STATE'-PRIS'ON-ER,  n.  One  in  confinement  for 
political  offenses. 

STa'TER,  n.      The   principal   gold   coin  of   ancient 
Greece.     It  varied  much  in  value,  but  was  usually 
worth  about  £1  3s.  sterling,  or  $5\.    The  Attic  sil- 
ver tetradrachui  was,  in  later  times,  called  stater. 
Smith's  Diet. 

STATE'-ROOM,  n.     [state  and  ro»m.]     A  magnificent 

room  in  a  palace  or  great  house.  Johnson. 

2.  An  apartment  for  lodging  in  a  ship's  cabin. 

STATES,  n.  pi.      Nobility.     [See  also   State.] 

Shak. 

STATES-GEN'ER-AL,  n.  pi.  In  France,  before  the 
revolution,  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third 
estate,  or  commonalty.  In  JYctherlands  and  Holland, 
the  legislative  body,  composed  of  two  chambers. 
P.  Cyc. 

STATES'MAN,  n.  [state  'and  man.]  A  man  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government  ;  usually,  one  eminent  for 
political  abilities  ;  a  politician. 

2.  A  small  landholder.     [JVorth  of  England.] 

Halliwell. 

3.  One  employed  in  public  affairs.  Pope.  Swift. 
STATES'MAN-LlKE,  a.    Having  the  manner  or  wis- 


STATES'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  qualifications  or  em- 
ployments of  a  statesman.  Churchill. 

STATES' WOM- AN,  77.  A  woman  who  meddles  in 
public  affairs  ;  in  contempt.  Addisim. 

STATE'-TRI'AL,  77.  A  trial  of  persons  for  political 
offenses. 

STAT'IC,  \  a.    [See  Statics.]    Pertaining  to  bod- 

STAT'IC-AL,  ,      ies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

Olmsted. 
2.  Resting ;  acting  by  mere  weight ;   as,   statical 
pressure. 

ST AT'ICS,  71.  [Fr.  statiquc ;  It.  statica  ;  L.  statice ;  Gr. 
o-Tiirisi?.] 

1.  That  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
forces  that  keep  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 
Dynamics  treats  of  bodies  in  motion. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  kind  of  epileptics,  or  persons 
seized  with  epilepsies  Cyc. 

STAT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  forth  ;  expressing  in  particu- 
lar. 

STAT'ING,  71.  An  act  of  making  a  statement ;  a 
statement.  Taylor. 

STA'TION,  (-shun,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  statio,  from  sto, 
status  ;  It.  stazioae  ;  Sp.  cstacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  standing. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer  —  on  which  their  meetings 
for  [hat  purpose  received  the  name  of  stations.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  state  of  rest. 

All  progression  n  p.  rl'..rine,l  l.v  .'rawing  on  or  impelling  forward 

3.  Tile  spot  or  place  where  one  stands,  particularly 
where  a  person  habitually  stands,  or  is  appointed  to 
remain  for  a  time  ;  as,  the  station  of  a  sentinel.  Each 
detachment  of  troops  had  its  station. 

4.  Post  assigned  ;  office  ;  the  part  or  department  of 
public  duty  which  a  person  is  appointed  to  perform. 
The  chief  magistrate  occupies  the  first  political  sta- 
tion in  a  nation.  Other  officers  till  subordinate  sta- 
tions. The  office  of  bishop  is  an  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion of  great  importance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  exec- 
utive to  fill  all  civil  and  military  stations  with  men 
of  worth. 

5.  Situation  ;  position, 
why  love  they  to  rein 


Prior. 


6.  Employment;  occupation;  business. 

By  spending  the  Sabbath  in   r.  lirement  and    religious  exercUel, 


8.  Rank  ;  condition  of  life.     He  can 
with  a  humble  station. 

9.  In  church  history,  the  fast  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
days  of  the  week,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  council  which  condemned  Christ,  and  of 
his  passion. 

10.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  church  where  in- 
dulgences are  to  be  had  on  certain  days.        Encyc. 

STA'TION,  v.  t.  To  place  ;  to  set ;  or  to  appoint  to 
the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  office  ;  as,  to  sta- 
tion troops  on  the  right  or  left  of  an  army  ;  to  station 
a  sentinel  on  a  rampart ;  to  station  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  in  the  West  Indies  ;  to  station  a  man  at 
the  head  uf  the  department  of  finance. 

STA'TION,  1 7i. t  A  resting-place  on  a  rail- 

STA'TION-HOUSE,  j  way,  at  which  a  halt  is  made 
to  receive  or  let  down  passengers  or  goods. 

Brande. 

STA'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  station.     Encyc. 

STA'TION-A-RY,  a.  Fixed;  not  moving,  progres- 
sive, or  regressive ;  not  appearing  to  move.  The  sun 
becomes  stationary  in  Cancer,  in  its  advance  into  the 
northern  signs.  The  court,  in  England,  which  was 
formerly  itinerary,  is  now  stationary. 

2.  Not  advancing,  in  a  moral  sense;  not  improving; 
not  growing  wiser,  greater,  or  better;  not  becoming 
greater  or  more  excellent.  S.  S.  Smith. 

3.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  slaliuunry  cons'.it.i'.ion.  Brown. 


n  a  railway,  a  steam-engine  in 

h  draws  a  load  by  a  rope  or 

ication  extended  along  the 


Stationary  eajir. 
a  fixed  position, 

road. 

Stationary  fever;  a  fever  deptnding  on  peculiar 
seasons.  Coze. 

STA'TION-BILL,  71.  In  seamen'*-  language,  a  list 
containing  the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's  compa- 
ny, when  navigating  the  ship.  Jtfar.  Diet. 

STA'TION-ER,  n.  Originally,  a  bookseller,  from  his 
occupying  a  stand  or  station  ;  but  at  present,  one  who 
sells  paper,  quills,  inkstands,  pencils,  and  other  fur- 

S'TS'TION-ER-Y,  n.    The  articles  usually  sold  by  sta- 
tioners, as  paper,  ink,  quills,  &c. 
STA'TION-ER-Y,  a.     Belonging  to  a  stationer. 
ST  VT ISM,  71.     Policy. 

STa'TIST,   71.     [from  state.]     A  statesman  ;  a  politi- 
cian ;  one  skilled  in  government. 
Statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  of  their  country.     [Not  now  need.]  Milton. 

STA-TIST'IC,  )  a.     [from   state  or  statist]     Per- 

STA-TIST'IC-AL,  j  taining  to  the  state  of  society, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  their  economy,  their 
properly,  and  resources. 

STAT-IS-TI"CIAN,  (-tish'an,)  71.  A  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  science  of  statistics. 

STA-TIST'1€S,  71.  A  collection  of  facts  respecting 
the  state  of  society,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a 
nation  or  country,  their  health,  longevity,  domestic 
economy,  arts,  property,  and  political  strength,  the 
state  of  the  country,  &c.  Sinclair. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  these  subjects. 

ST.VTI  VIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp. 

STAT'lI-A-RY,  71.     [It.  statuaria  :  Sp.  estatuaria  ;  from 

1.  The  art  of  carving  statues  or  images,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  real  persons  or  things;  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  Temple. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  has  no  plural] 

2.  [It.  st.atuario ;    Sp.  rstatuario.]     One   that  pro- 
fesses or  practices  the  art  of  1 
ing  statues. 


ig  images  or  mak- 


On. 


s.il.j.  .as 


set  ;  that 


STAT' i;E,  (stat'vu,)  n.    [L.  statua ; 
which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

An  image  ;   a  solid   substance  formed  by  carving 
into  the  likeness  of  a  whole  living  being;  as,  a  statue 
Of  Mercules,  or  of  a  lion. 
STAT'lJE,  v.  U     To  place,  as  a  statue  ;   to  form  a 

statue  of.  Shak. 

STA-TO'MI-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  slatumino.] 

To  prop  or  support.     [jYot  in  use.]         B.  Jonson. 
STAT'i;RE,  (stat'yur,)  n.     [L.  and  It.  sfatara  ;  Sp.  r.«- 
latura  ;  Fr.  stature  j  from  L.  sfafao,  to  set.] 

The  natural  hight  of  an  animal  body.     It  is  more 
generally  used  of  the  human  body. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.  Dryden. 

STAT'UR -JED,   a.     Arrived   at  full  stature.     [Little 

used.]  '  Hall. 

STA'TUS  QUO;  [L.]  A  treaty  between  belligerents, 
which  leaves  each  party  in  sta'l  1  quo  ante  bellum,  i.  e., 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  war. 

Brandt. 
STAT'Q-TA-BI.E,  a.     [from  statute.]     Made  or  intro- 
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duced  by  statute  ;  proceeding  from  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  as,  a  statutable  provision  or  remedy. 

2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  to  statute  ;  as,  stat- 
utable measures.  Jlddison. 

STAT'U/PA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
statute. 

STATUTE,  «.t  [Fr.  statutj  It.  statuto ;  Sp.  estatuto ; 
L.  statutum  ;  from  statuo,  to  set.] 

1.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  that  extends 
its  binding  force  to  all  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that 
state,  as  distinguished  from  an  act  which  extends 
only  to  an  individual  or  company  ;  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature commanding  or  prohibiting  something  ;  a  pos- 
itive law.  Statutes  are  distinguished  from  common 
law.  The  latter  owes  its  binding  force  to  the  princi 
pies  of  justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a  na- 
tion. The  former  own  their  binding  force  to  a  posi- 
tive command  or  declaration  of  the  supreme  power. 

Statute  is  commonly  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  representatives.  In  mon- 
archies, the  laws  of  the  sovereign  are  called  edicts, 
decrees,  ordinances,  rescripts,  &c. 

2.  A  special  act  of  the  supreme  power,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  or  intended  to  operate  only  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  company." 

3.  .The  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  its  founder,  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  rule  or  law  ;  as,  the  statutes 
of  a  university. 

STAT'lTTE-MER'CHANT,  „.  In  English  law,  a  bond 
of  record  pursuant  to  the  stat.  13  Edw.  I.,  acknowl- 
edged before  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-mer- 
chant and  the  mayor  or  chief  warden  of  London,  or 
before  certain  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  on 
which,  if  not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution  may  be 
awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
obligor.  Blackstone. 

STAT'LTTE-STa'PLE,  7i.  A  bond  of  record  acknowl- 
edged before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  creditor  may  forthwith  have  execution 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor,  on 
non-payment.  Blackstone. 

STAT'U-TO-RY,  a.  Enacted  by  statute  ;  depending 
on  statute  for  its  authority  ;  as,  a  statutory  provision. 

STAUNCH.     See  Stanch. 

STAU'RO-LITE,  )  n.     [Gr.  aravpec,  a  cross,  and  Xi- 

STAU'RO-TTDE,  j      8oc,  stone,  or  nSoc,  form.] 

"The  granatit  of  Werner,  or  grenatite  of  Jameson  ; 
a  mineral  crystallized  in  prisms,  either  single  or  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  color  is  white 
or  gray,  reddish  or  brown.  It  is  often  opaque,  some- 
times translucent.  Its  form  and  infusibility  distin- 
guish it  from  the  garnet.  It  is  composed  essentially 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  name  staa- 
rolite  has  also  been  applied  to  the  mineral  Harmo- 
t6me,  one  of  the  Zeolites.  Cleaveland.     Dana. 

STAU'RO-TY-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  aravpos,  a  cross,  and 
rviroc,  form.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  its  macles  or  spots  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Molts. 

STAVE,  7!.  [from  staff;  Fr.  douve,  douvain.  It  has 
the  first  sound  of  a,  as  in  save.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks 
are  made.  Staves  make  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port from  New  England  to  the  West  Ridies. 

2.  A  staff;  a  metrical  portion  ;  a  part  of  a  psalm 
appointed  to  be  sung  in  churches. 

3.  In  music,  the  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines, 
and  the  spaces  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes  are  writ- 
ten or  printed  ;  the  stuff,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
written. 

STAVE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Stove  or  Staved  ;  pp.  id. 

1.  To  break  a  hole  in  ;  to  break  ;  to  burst ;  prima- 
rily, to  thrust  through  with  a  staff;  as,  to  stave  a 
cask.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff;  with  off. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance.     South. 

3.  To  delay ;  as,  to  stave  off  the  execution  of  a 
project. 

4.  To  pour  out ;  to  suffer  to  be  lost  by  breaking 
the  cask. 


undys. 


To  furnish   with 


or  rundles.     [Not  in 
use.]  Knolles. 

To  stave  and  tail ;   to  part  dogs  by  interposing  a 
staff  and  by  pulling  the  tail. 

STAVE,  v.  i.     To  fight  with  staves.     [Not  in  use.] 
Hudibras. 

STAVES,  (stayz  or  st'avz,)  n.  An  old  plural  of  Staff. 
Also,  the  regular  plural  of  Stave. 

STAW,  v.  i.  To-  be  fixed  or  set.  [Not  in  use,  or 
local.] 

STAY,  v.  i.;  pret.  Staid,  for  Stated.  [Ir.  stadam ; 
Sp.  estay,  a  stay  of  a  ship  ;  estada,  stay,  a  remaining  ; 
estiar,  to  stop  ;  Port,  estada,  abode  ;  cstaes,  stays  of  a 
ship  ;  cstcar,  to  stay,  to  prop;  VV.  ystad,  state  ;  ysta- 
du,  to  stay  or  remain  ;  Fr.  etai,  etaiicr  ;  D.  stut,  stut- 
ten.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  state, 
and  if  so,  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  L.  sto,  to 
stand.  But  from  the  orthography  of  this  word  in 
the  Irish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  of  steti,  the 
preterit  of  sto,  in  Latin,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  ele- 
mentary word  was  stad  or  stat.  The  sense  is,  to  set, 
stop,  or  hold.     It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  stay 


STA 

may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  G.  and  D.  stag,  a 
stay,  stag-segrl,  stay-sail  ;  W.  tagu,  to  stop.] 

1.  "To  remain  ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide  for 
any  indefinite  time.  Do  you  stay  here,  while  I  go  to 
the  next  house  ;  stay  here  a  week;  we  staid  at  the 
Hotel  Montmorcnci,  in  Paris. 

Stay,  I  command  you ;  stay  and  hear  me  first.  Dryden. 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 


Thef 


I  decay.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act 

I  stay  for  Turnus.  Dryden. 

Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands?  — Ruth  i. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  stand  still. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay.  Spenser. 

5.  To  dwell. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action.  Dryden. 

6.  To  rest ;  to  rely;  to  confide  in  ;  to  trust. 
,  and  stay 


STAY,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Staid,  for  Staved. 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  hold  from  proceeding  ;  to  withhold  : 


from  thinking  that  true  which  they 
)f  passion.  Rowe. 


All  that  may  stay 
To  slay  these  sudc 

2.  To  delay ;   to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  from   pro- 
ceeding. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  Shale. 

I  was  willing  to  slay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appeared 

3.  To  keep  from  departure ;  as,  you  might  have 
staid  me  here.  Dryden. 

4.  To  stop  from  motion  or  falling ;  to  prop ;  to  hold 
up ;  to  su  pport. 

Aaron  and  Hnr  stayed  up  his  hands.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

Sallows  and  r.  oils  lor  v  i  1 1 .  yards  useful  found 

To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

5.  To  support    from    sinking ;    to    sustain    with 
strength  ;  as,  to  take  a  luncheon  to  stay  the  stomach. 

STAY,  «.*  Continuance  in  a  place  ;  abode  for  a  time 
indefinite  ;  as,  you  make  a  short  slay  in  this  city. 

Embrace  the  hero,  and  his  stay  implore.  Waller. 

2.  Stand  ;   stop ;   cessation  of  motion  or  progres- 


■  seemed  rathor  [ 


this 


stand  at  a  stay.        Hayioard. 

i w  use  stand;  to  be  at  a 


Affairs 
[But 
stand.] 

3.  Stop;  obstruction;  hinderance  from  progress. 

Grieved  with  each  -O'p,  tonii-nloil  willi  r.uli  slay.       Fairfax. 

4.  Restraint  of  passion  ;    moderation  ;    caution  ; 
steadiness  ;  sobriety. 

With  prudent  stay,  he  long  deferred 
The  rough  contention.    [06s.]  Philips. 

5.  A  fixed  state. 

Alas  I  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state  I  Dryden. 

6.  Prop;  support. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines.         Addison. 
My  only  strength  and  slay  I  MiUon. 

The  Lord  is  my  slay.  —  Pa.  xviii. 
The  stay  and  the  staff;  tho  means  of  supporting  and 
preserving  life.     Ts.  iii. 

7.  Steadiness  of  conduct.  Todd. 
*8.  In  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  a  large,  strong  rope, 

employed  to  support  the  mast,  by  being  extended 
from  its  upper  end  toward  the  stem  of  the  ship. 
The  fore-stay  reaches  from  the  fore-mast  head  toward 
the  bowsprit  end  ;  the  main-stay  extends  to  the  ship's 
stem;  the mizzeri-stay  is  stretched  to  a  collar  on  the 
main-mast,  above  the  quarter-deck,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 
Stays,  in  seamanship,  implies  the  operation  of  going 
about  or  changing  the  course  of  a  ship,  with  a 
shifting  of  the  sails. 

To  be  in  stays,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  check  her  progress. 
To  miss  stays;  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go  about. 
Brand  e. 

STAY'£D,  (stade,)  pp.  or  a.  Staid  ;  fixed  ;  settled  ; 
sober.     It  is  now  written  Staid,  which  see. 

STaY'jED-LY,  (stade'le,)  adv.  Composedly;  gravely; 
moderately;  prudently  ;  soberly.     [Little  used.] 

STaY'£D-NESS,  (stade'iiess,))!.     Moderation;  grav- 
ity; sobriety;  prudence.     [See  Staidness.] 
2.  Solidity  ;  weight.    '[Little  used.]  Ca 

STaY'ER,  n.  One  that  stops  or  restrains;  one  who 
upholds  or  supports  ;  that  which  props. 

STAY'-LACE,  n.  A  lace  for  fastening  the  bodice  in 
female  dress.  Swift. 

STAY'LESS,  a.    Without  stop  or  delay.    [Little  used.] 

STaY'-MAK-ER,  7t.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
stays.  Spenser. 

STAYS,  7i.  pi.  A  bodice  ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat  stiff- 
ened with  whalebone  or  other  thing,  worn  by  fe- 
males. Got/. 

2.  Stays,  of  a  ship.     [See  Stay.] 

3.  Station  ;  fixed  anchorage.  Sidney. 

4.  Any  support ;   that  which  keeps  another  ex- 
tended. 

Weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft.  Dryden. 


STE 

STAY'-SAIL,  77.  [stay  and  sail.]  Any  sail  extended 
on  a  stav.  Mar.  Diet. 

STAY'-TACK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  n.  [stay  and  tackle.]  A 
large  tackle  attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a 
pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies,  as  boats, 
butts  of  water,  and  the  like.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEAD,  7t.  [Goth,  stads ;  Sax.  and  Dan.  sted ;  G. 
statt ;  D.  stede.     See  Stay.] 

1.  Place,  in  general. 

Fly  this  fearful  stead.  SpeTiser. 

[In  this  sense  not  used.] 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had  or  might  have, 
noting  substitution,  replacing,  or  filling  the  place  of 
another ;  as,  David  died,  and  Solomon  reigned  in  his 


God  I 


h   appoint- d    rn 
i  slow.  — lien. 


We 


3.  The  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid. 

the  borders,  and  the  stead.  Dryden. 

But  we  never  use  this  word  by  itself  in  this  sense, 
e  always  use  Bedstead.] 
To  stand  in  stead ;  to  be  of  use  or  great  advantage. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great  stead. 

Allerbury. 

STEAD,  STED,  in  names  of  places  distant  from  a  river 
or  the  sea,  signifies  place,  as  above;  but  in  names  of 
places  situated  on  a  river  or  harbor,  it  is  from  Sax. 
stathe,  border,  bank,  shore.  Both  words,  perhaps, 
are  from  one  root. 

STEAD,  (sted,)  7..  t.     To  help;  t 
it  nothing  steads  us.     [  Obs.] 


l  pport; 


Sliak. 

2.  To  fill  the  place  of  another.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

STEAD'FAST,   a.      [stead    and  fast.]      Fast   fixed  ; 

firm  ;  firmly  fixed  or  established  ;  as,  the  steadfast 

globe  of  earth.  Spenser. 

2.  Constant ;  firm  ;  resolute  ;  not  fickle  or  wav- 
ering. 

Abide  slearffa:.',  to  thy  nri^hU.r  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. 
Him  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

3.  Steady;  as,  steadfast  sight.  Dryden. 
STEAD'FAST-LY,  (sted'fast-le,)  adv.     Firmly;  with 

constancy  or  steadiness  of  mind. 

Slrn.-'i'm-liu  f.  li-ve   t!i  i(  wive-'  ver  <>"i  nl    has  repealed  is  infillibly 
true.  Wake. 

STEAD'FAST-NESS,  (sted'fast-,)  77-  Firmness  of 
standing  ;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  fixedness  in 
principle  ;  constancy  :  resolution  ;  as,  the  steadfast- 
ness of  faith.  He  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  stead- 
fastness. 

STEAD'I-LY,  (sted'de-le,)  adv.  With  firmness  of 
standing  or  piwitimi  .  without  tottering,  shaking,  or 
leaning.  He  kept  his  arm  steadily  directed  to  the 
object. 

2.  Without  wavering,  inconstancy,  or  irregularity; 
without  deviating.     He  steadily  pursues  his  studies. 

STEAD'I-NF.SS,  (sted'de-ness,)  71.  Firmness  of  stand- 
ing or  position  ;  a  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easi- 
ly moved  or  shaken.  A  man  stands  with  steadiness ; 
he  walks  with  steadiness. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  constancy;  res- 
olution. We  say,  a  man  has  steadiness  of  mind, 
steadiness  in   opinion,  steadiness   in    the   pursuit  of 

3.  Consistent,  uniform  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  courage. 

L'a-slrange. 
STEAD'Y,  (sted'de,)  a.     [Sax.  stedig.] 

1.  Firm  in  standing  or  position  ;  fixed  ;  not  totter- 
ing or  shaking  ;  applicable  to  any  object. 

2.  Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit  ;  not 
fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering;  not  easily  moved 
or  persuaded  to  alter  a  purpose  ;  as,  a  man  steady  in 
his  principles,  steady  in  his  purpose,  steady  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  steady  in  his  application  to 
business. 

3.  Regular;  constant  ;  undeviating  ;  uniform;  as, 
trie-steady  course  of  the  sun.  Steer  the  ship  a  steady 
course.     A  large  river  runs  witli  a  steady  stream. 

4.  Regular  ;  not  fluctuating  ,  as,  a  steady  breeze  of 
wind. 

STEAD'Y,  (sted'de,)  v.  t.  To  hold  or  keep  from 
shaking,  reeling,  or  falling;  to  support  ;  to  make  or 
keep  firm.  Steady  my  hand. 
STEAK,  (stake,)  71.  [Dan.  steeg,  steg,  a  piece  of  roast 
meat;  steger,  to  roast  or  dress  by  the  fire,  to  broil,  to 
fry  ;  Sw.  stek,  a  steak  ;  steka,  to  roast  or  broil ;  G. 
st'tck,  a  piece.] 

A  slice  of  beef,  pork,  venison,  &c,  broiled  or  cut 
for  broiling. 
STEAL, t>.  t. ;  pret.  Stole  ;  pp.  Stolen,  Stole.  [Sax. 
sttclan,  stelan  ;  G.  stcldcn ;  D.  stcelcn;  Dan.  stieler; 
Sw.  stiala ;  Ir.  tiullam  :  probably  from  the  root  of  L. 
tollo,  to  take,  to  lift.] 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously,  as  the  per- 
sonal goods  of  another.  To  constitute  stealing  or 
theft,  the  taking  must  be  felonious,  that  is,  with  an 
intent  to  take  what  belongs  to  another,  and  without 
Blackstone. 
Let  him  that  stale,  steal  no  more.  —  Epb.  It. 
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2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice,  or  clan- 
destinely. 

They  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under  the  same  by 
submission.  Spenser. 

3.  To  gain  or  win  by  address  or  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible means. 

Variety  of  objects  li.jj  a  tenilenrv  to  steal  away  the  mint]  from  its 

steady  pursuii  .,!'  nnv  sul  :  .  i.  Watts. 

So  Absalom  stole  ill  ;  lie.ues  ol  On-  men  of  Israel.  — 2  Sam.  xv. 

STEAL,  v.  i.    To  withdraw  or  pass  privily  ;  to  slip 
in,  along,  or  away,  unperceived. 

Fixed  o{  mind  to  fly  all  company,  one  night  she  stole  away, 
md  lake  no  leave.        Shale'. 


It. ...   Iik- 


llljlllietl   [n-l'lil 


i\li!ln„. 


STEAL,  ?i.     A  handle.     [See  Stele.]  » 

STEAL'ER,  n.     One  that  steals  ;  a  thief. 

STEAL'ING,  ppr.  Taking  the  goods  of  another  fe- 
loniously; withdrawing  imperceptibly  ;  gaininggrad- 
nally. 

STeAL'ING-LY,  adv.  Slilv  ;  privately,  or  by  an  in- 
visible motion.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 

STEALTH,  (stelth,)  71.    The  act  of  stealing  ;  theft. 

The  owner  provoth  IheslealUi  to  have  been  committed  on  him  by 

2.  The  thing  stolen  ;   as,  cabins  that  are  dens  to 
cover  stealth.     [Not  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

3.  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice  ;  means  unper- 
employed  to  gain  an  object ;  way  or  manner 


perceived  ;  used  i 


i...i'-.i  - 


.  good  or  bad  i 
blush  to  find  it  fame. 
■ill)  desire  of  wealth, 
irothcr's  life  by  stealth. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


STEALTH'FTJL,  (stelth'-,)  a.     Given  to  stealth. 
STEALTII'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  stealthful  manner. 
STEALTII'FUL-NESS,  v.     State  of  being  stealthful. 
STEALTH'I-LY,  adv.     By  stealth. 
STEALTH'Y,  (stelth'e,)  a.     Done  by  stealth;  clan- 
destinely ;  unperceived. 

Now  withered  Minder,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shak. 

STEAM,  (steem,)  n.     [Sax.  steam,  stem  ;  D.  stoom.] 

1.  The  vapor  of  water;  or  the  elastic,  aeriform 
fluid  generated  by  heating  water  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  produced  under  the  common  atmospheric 
pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  called  Low  Steam  ;  but 
when  heated  in  a  confined  state,  its  elastic  force  is 
rapidly  augmented,  and  it  is  then  called  High 
Steam.  On  the  application  of  cold,  steam  instantly 
returns  to  the  state  of  water,  and  thus  forms  a  sud- 
den vacuum.  From  this  property,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  an  elastic  force  is  generated  by 
means  of  steam,  this  constitutes  a  mechanical  agent 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  manageable, 
as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied  uses  of  the  steam 
engine. 

Steam  is  invisible,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cloud  or  mist  which  it  forms  in  the  air,  that 
being  water  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  resulting 
from  the  condensation  of  steam.  Olmsted. 

2.  In  popular  use,  the  mist  formed  by  condensed 
vapor. 

STeAM,  v.  i.  To  rise  or  pass  off  in  vapor  by  means 
of  heat ;  to  fume. 

In  healed  brass,  steaming  iviib  lire  intense.  Philips. 

2.  To  send  off  visible  vapor. 

Ye  mists  Dial  ris  ■  from  steaming  lake.  Milton. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  visible  vapor. 

The  dissolved  amber  —  sleame/t  aw.iv  into  tin-  air.  Boyle. 

STEAM,  v.  t.  To  exhale;  to  evaporate.  [Not  much 
used.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  expose  to  steam  ;  to  apply  steam  to  for  soft- 
ening, dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam  cloth;  to 
steam  potatoes  instead  of  boiling  tin  in  ;  to  steam  food 
for  cattle. 

STeAM'-BoAT,         )  n.     A  vessel  propelled  through 

STEAM'-VES-SEL,  j       the  water  hv  steam. 

STEAM'-BOIL-ER,  7t.  A  boiler  for  steaming  food 
for  cattle.  Encye. 

STeAM'-CAR,  71.  A  locomotive  car  used  on  rail- 
roads. 

STeA1I'-€AR  RIAGE,  n.  A  carriage  upon  wheels 
moved  by  steam  on  common  roads.  Brande. 

STKAM'ED.pp.  Exposed  to  steam  ;  cooked  or  dressed 
by  steam. 

STEAM'-EN-GINE,  ti.*  An  engine  worked  by  steam. 
A  steam-engine  is  high-pressure,  which  uses  high 
steam,  and  low-pressure  which  uses  low  steam.  [See 


Steam  1 
STEAM'ER,  7i. 

ship. 
2.  A  vessel  ii 

action  of  steam 
STEA.M'-GUN, 


A  vessel  propelled  by  steam  ;  a  steam- 

which  articles  aw  subjected  to  the 
,  as  in  washing  or  cookery. 
71.      A    machine   or  contrivance   by 


which  balls,  or  other  projectiles,  may  be  driven  by 
the  force  of  steam. 
STEAM'ING,  ppr.     Exposing  to  steam  ;    cooking  or 
dressing  by  steam  ;  preparing  for  cattle  by  steam,  as 

STEAM'-PACK-ET,  ti.  A  packet  or  vessel  propelled 
by  steam. 

STEAM'-PIPE,  ti.  The  pipe  communicating  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  through  which  the 
steam  passes  in  its  way  to  the  cylinder. 

STEAM'-SHIP,  ii.    A  ship  propelled  by  steam. 

STF.AM'-TUG,  71.  A  steam-vessel  used  in  towing 
ships.'  England. 

STEAM'-WHIS-TLE,  (-hwis-1,)  ti.*  A  pipe  attached 
to  a  steam-engine  or  locomotive,  through  which 
steam  is  rapidly  discharged,  producing  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle,  which  serves  as  a  warning  or  caution. 

STEAN,  for  Stone.     [Not  in  use.]  [Buchanan. 

STE-AR'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  stearin.  The  stearic 
acid  is  produced  hv  the  action  of  alkalies  on  stearin. 

STE'AR-IN,  ti.     [Gr.  areap,  suet.] 

One  of  the  proximate  principles  of  animal  fat,  as 
lard,  tallow,  &c.  The  various  kinds  of  animal  fat 
commonly  consist  of  two  substances  principally, 
viz.,  stearin  and  elain ;  of  which  the  former  is  solid 
and  the  latter  liquid.  In  particular  instances,  several 
other  different  and  distinct  proximate  principles  are 
found  in  animal  fats.  Olmsted. 

STE'A-TITE,  ii.     [Gr.  reap,  rcaroc,  fat.] 

A  compact  rock  of  a  granular  texture  and  very 
soapy  feel,  presenting  grayish-green  and  brown 
shades.  It  is  a  variety  of  talc,  and  consists  of  silica 
and  magnesia.  It  forms  extensive  beds,  and  is  quar- 
ritd  for  fireplaces  and  for  coarse  utensils.  Pot- 
stone,  Lardstone,  Soap-stone,  are  other  names  of 
the  species. 

Another  allied  mineral  called  by  this  name,  and 
also  SJaponite,  has  a  white  or  grayish  color,  impal- 
pable texture,  and  the  consistence  of  butter.  It  con- 
tains 12  to  18  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  at  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere.  Dana. 

STE-A-TIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  soapstone  ;  of  the 
nature  of  steatite,  or  resembling  it. 

SME-AT'O-CeLE,   ti.     [Gr.   reap,   fat,   and   uijAr,,   a 

A  tumor  of  the  scrotum,  containing  fat.        Cyc. 

STE-A-To'MA,   ti.     [Gr.]      A  lupia  or  wen,   i.   e., 

an  encysted  tumor,  containing  matter  like  suet. 

Coze. 

STE-A-To'MA-TOUS,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  a  ste- 

atoina.  Hosaclc. 

STEI),  STED'FAST.     See  Stead. 
STEE,  ti.     A  ladder.     [Not  in  use.] 
STEED,  71.     [Sax.  stedc.    Qu.  stud,  a  stone-horse.] 
A  horse,  or  a  horse  for  state  or  war.     [This  word 
is  not  much  used  in  common  discourse.     It  is  used 
in  poetry  and  descriptive  prose,  and  is  elegant.] 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds.  Waller. 

STEEK'AN,  n.    In  Holland,  a  wine  measure  of  about 

five  gallons.  Wilcoche's  Diet. 

STEEL,  ti.  [Sax.  style ;  D.  staal ;  G.  staid ;  Dan.  staal ; 
Sw.  stal;  probably  from  setting,  fixing,  hardness  ;  G. 
stellcn.] 

1.  Iron  combined  with  a  small  but  definite  portion  of 
carbon.  It  is  called  in  chemistry  Carburet  of  Iron. 
It  is  used  in  making  instruments,  and  particularly 
useful  as  the  material  of  edged  tools.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  considers  that  steel  is  most  probably  com- 
posed of  20  equivalents  of  iron  and  1  equivalent  of 
carbon. 

Afler  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Figuratively,  weapons  ;  particularly,  offensive 
weapons,  swords,  spears,  and  the  like. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandished  steel.  Shale. 

While  ii.. 11 e;  lims  In    s 1, 

Received  the  steel  bathed  in  bis  blether's  blood.         Dryden. 

3.  Extreme  hardness  ;  as,  heads  or  hearts  of  steel. 
STEEL,    a.       Made   of   steel;    as,    a    steel    plate    or 

buckle. 
STEEL,  v.  t.     To  overlay,  point,  or  edge  with  steel  ; 
as,  to  steel  the  point  of  a  sword  ;  to  steel  a  razor  ;  to 
steel  an  ax. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  extremely  hard. 

O  God  of  battles,  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts.  Shale. 

Lies  well  stceUd  \mi1i  weijrbiy  arguments.  Shale. 

3.  To  make  hard  ;  to  make  insensible  or  obdurate  ; 
as,  to  steel  the  heart  against  pity  ;  to  steel  the  mind  or 
heart  against  reproof  or  admonition. 

STEEL'-CLAD,  a.    Clad  or  armed  with  steel. 
STEEL'S!),  pp.    Pointed  or  edged  with  steel ;  hard- 

STEEL'-GIRT,  a.     Girded  with  steel.  Hcmans. 

STEEL'-HEART-ED,  a.     Having  the  heart  hard  as 

STEEL'I-NESS,  n.     [from  steely.]    Great  hardness. 
STEEL'ING,  ppr.      Pointing   or   edging    with   steel; 
hardening;  making  insensible  or  unfeeling. 

Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 
STEEI/-PLXT-ED,  a.     Plated  with  steel. 
STE  EL' Y,  o.     Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

loco.  Shall. 

Cay. 


STE 

2.  Hard  ;  firm. 

That  she  would  unarm   her  noble  heart  of  that  steely  resistance 
against  the  sweel  blows  of  love.  Svlney. 

STEEL'YARD,  n*  [steel  and  yard.]  The  Roman 
balance  ;  an  instrument  for  weighing  bodies,  usually 
consisting  of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches, 
designating  the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces,  and 
a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this  bai,  and 
which  is  made  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  body  by 
being  removed  at  a  prop  r  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 
The  principle  of  the  steelyard  is  that  of  the  lever; 
where  an  equilibrium  is  produced,  when  the  products 
of  the  weights  on  opposite  sides  into  their  respective 
distances  from  the  fulcrum,  are  equal  to  one  an- 
ofher.  Hence  a  less  weight  is  made  to  indicate  a 
greater,  by  being  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  fulcrum.  Sometimes  the  purpose  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  coiled  spiral  spring. 

clay  or  stone.     [Not  in 


A    ve.-sel 


s'rr.r.x, 

STEAN, 

STEEN'ING,   )  n.     In  architecture,  the  brick  or  stone 

STEAN'ING,  j      wall,  or  lining  of  a  wall.   Brande. 

STEEN'KTRK,  (-kurk,)  n.  A  cant  term  for  a  neck- 
cloth.    [Not  now  in  use.] 

STEEP,  a.     [Sax.  steap  ;  allied  to  stoop  and  dip.] 

Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  ascending  or  descending  with  great  inclina- 
tion ;  precipitous  ;  as,  a  steep  hill  or  mountain  ;  a 
strep  roof;  a  strrp  ascent  ;  a  strip  declivity. 

STEEP,  71.  A  precipitous  place,  hill,  mountain,  rock, 
or  ascent ;  any  elevated  object  which  slopes  with  a 
large  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  precipice. 

We  had  on  each  side  reels  and  mr.milains  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand irregular  sleeps  ami  precipices.  Addison. 

STEEP,  v.  t.  [Probably  formed  on  the  root  of  dip.] 
To  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  keep 
any  thing  in  a  liquid  till  it  has  thoroughly  imbibed 
it,  or  till  the  liquor  lias  extracted  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  substance.  Thus  cloth  is  steeped  in  lye  or 
other  liquid  in  bleaching  or  dyeing.  But  plants  and 
drugs  are  steeped  in  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  for 
the  purpose  of  tincturing  I  he  liquid  with  their  qualities. 

STEEP,  ti.    Something  that  is  steeped  or  used  in  steep- 
ing ;  a  fertilizing  liquid  fur  hastening  the  germina- 
2.  A  ntnnet-bag.     [Local.]  [tion  of  seeds. 

STEEP'£D,  (steept,)  pp.  Soaked  ;  macerated  ;  im- 
bued. 

STEEP' ER,  71.  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern  in  which 
things  are  steeped.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

STEEP'I-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
steep.  Howell. 

STEF.P'ING,  ppr.     Soaking;  macerating. 

STEE'PLE,  (stee'pl,)  n.     [Sax.  stepel,  sit/pel.] 

A  turret  of  a  church,  ending  in  a  point ;  a  spire. 
It  differs  from  a  tower,  which  usually  ends  in  a 
square  form,  though  Hie  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
a  tower.  The  bell  of  a  church  is  usually  fcuug  in 
the  steeple. 

They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound.  Dry/'en. 

STEE'PLE-CHaSE,  ti.  A  race  between  a  number  of 
horsemen,  to  see  which  can  first  reach  some  distant 
object  (as  a  chinch  steeple)  in  a  straight  course,  or 
one  marked  out  within  narrow  limits. 

STEE'PL£D,  (stee'pld,)  a.  Furnished  with  a  stee- 
ple ;  adorned  with  steeples  or  towers.  Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-HOUSE,n.    A  church.     [Not  in  use.} 

STEEP'LY,  ado.    With  steepness  ;  with  precipitous 

STEEP'NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  steep;  precipi- 
tous declivity  ;  as,  the  steepness  of  a  bill,  a  bank,  or 
a  roof.  Bacon. 

STEEP'Y,  a.     Having  a  steep  or  precipitous  declivity  ; 

as,  steepy  crags  ;  a  puriical  word.  * 

The  steepy  cliils.  Dryden. 

STEER,  ti.     [Sax.  steor,  styre  ;  D.  sticr.] 

A  young  male  of  the  ox  kind  or  common  ox.  It 
is  rendered  in  Dutch,  a  bull  ;  but  in  the  United 
States,  this  name  is  generally  given  to  a  castrated 
taurine  male  from  two  to  four  years  old. 

With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer.  Dryden. 

STEER,  v.  t.     [Sax.  stroran,  to  steer,  to  correct   or 


to 


rat  s, 


;,oi„ 


Die 


root  of  starch  and  <t,irl; .  stitl'u.  -  I.,  in-  from  stretch- 
ing-3 

1.  To  direct ;  to  govern  ;  particularly,  to  direct  and 
govern  the  course  of  a  ship  by  the  movements  of  the 
helm.     Hence, 

2.  To  direct  ;    to   guide  ;   to    show   the  way   or 


cour 


i  to. 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  I 
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STEER,  v.  i.     To  direct  and  govern  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  in  its  course.     Formerly  seamen  steered  by  the 
stars  ;  they  now  steer  by  the  compass. 
A  ehip  —  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steerB  and  Bhifta  her  sail.  MUton. 

2.  To  be  directed  and  governed ;  as,  a  ship  steers 
with  ease. 

3.  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  take  or  pursue  a 
course  or  way. 

STBEIl,,!.     A  rudder  or  helm.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STEER' AGE,  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  directing  and 
governing  in  a  course ;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship. 

Addison. 
[In  this  sense,  I  believe  the  word  is  now  little  used.] 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  effort  of  a  helm,  or  its 
effect  on  the  ship  ;  or  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
an  individual  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  a  ship,  an  apartment  forward  of  the  great 
cabin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head  or 
partition,  or  an  apartment  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship 
for  an  inferior  class  of  passengers.  In  ships  of  war 
it  serves  as  a  hall  or  antechamber  to  the  great  cabin. 

Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  part  of  a  ship  where  the  tiller  traverses. 

Encyc. 

5.  Direction  ;  regulation. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course.     [Little  used.]     Shak. 

C.  Regulation  or  management. 

You  raise  the  honor  of  the  peerage, 

Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage.  Swift. 

7.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 
Here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

[Steerage,  in  the  general  sense  of  direction  or  man- 
agement, is  in  popular  use,  but  by  no  means  an  ele- 
gant word.  It  is  said,  a  young  man,  when  he  sets 
out  in  life,  makes  bad  steerage;  but  no  good  writer 
would  introduce  the  word  into  elegant  writing.] 

STEER' AGE-WAY,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  that 
degree  of  progressive  movement  of  a  strip,"  which 
renders  Iter  governable  by  the  helm. 

STEER'.ED,  pp.  Directed  and  governed  in  a  course  ; 
guided  ;  conducted. 

STEER'ER,  n.  One  that  steers ;  a  pilot.  [Little 
used.] 

STEER'ING,  ppr.  Directing  and  governing  in  a 
course,  as  a  ship;  guiding;  conducting. 

STEER'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  directing  and  gov- 
erning a  ship  or  other  vessel  in  her  course  ;  the  act 
of  guiding  or  managing. 

STEER'ING-WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  by  which  the 
rudder  of  a  ship  is  turned  and  the  ship  is  steered. 

STEER'LESS,  a.  Having  no  steer  or  rudder.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Gowcr. 

STEERS'MAN,  n.  [steer  and  man.]  One  that  steers ; 
the  helmsman  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEERS'MaTE,ti.  [star  and  mate]  One  whasteers; 
a  pilot.     [JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 

STEEVE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  angle  with  the  horizon, 
or  with  the  line  of  a  vessel's  keel  ;  applied  to  the  bow- 
sprit. Totten. 

STEEV'ING,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  the  angle  of 
elevation  which  a  ship's  bowsprit  makes  with  the 
horizon.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEG,  n.     [Ice.  stegge.] 

A  gander.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

STEG-A-NOG'RA-PHIST,  n.     [Gr.  areyauoc,  secret, 
and  ypatpu,  to  write.] 
One  who  practices  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 
Bailey. 

STEG-A-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Supra.]  The  art  of  wri- 
ting in  ciphers,  or,characters  which  are  not  intelligi- 
ble except  to  the  persons  who  correspond  with  each 
other.  Bailey. 

STEG'AN-O-PODS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ortyavoc,  covered, 
and  ltnc,  foot.] 

A  family  of  swimming  birds  with  the  four  toes 
connected' by  the  same  web. 

STEG-NOT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  arcyviortKoc.] 

Tending  to  render  costive,  or  to  diminish  excre- 
tions or  discharges  generally. 

STEG-NOT'IG,  n.  A  medicine  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce costivencss  ;  one  that  diminishes  excretions  or 
discharges  generally. 

STEIN'HEIL-ITE,  n.  A  blue  mineral;  a  variety  of 
iolite.  Clcavelan'd. 

STE'LA,  n.     [Gr.  <rrr,Ai7.] 

In  architecture,  a  small  column  without  base  or 
capital. 

STELE,  ».     A  stale  or  handle  ;  a  stalk.     [Obs.] 

STEL'E-eillTE,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  storax,  in  larger 
pieces  than  the  calamite.  Cyc. 

STEL'ENE,  a.    [Gr.  err/An,  a  column.] 
Columnar. 

STEL'LAR,       I  a.     [It.  stellare  ;  L.  pilaris,  from  stcl- 

STEL'LA-RV,  j      la,  a  star.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  stars,  astral;  as,  stellar  virtue; 
stellar  figi  're.  Milton.     Glanoille. 

2.  Starry  ;  full  of  stars  ;  set  with  stars  ;  as,  stellar 
ni  regions. 

STEL'LATE 
STEL'La-TE 


[L.  stcUatus.] 


STE 

1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  radiated. 
*2.  In  botany,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star;  a  term 
used  when  several  narrow,  acute  parts  are  in  opposition 
round  a  common  axis.  Lindley. 

STEL-LX'TION,  n.     [L.  stella,  a  star.] 

Radiation  of  light.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STEL'LED,  (steld,)  a.    Starry.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 
STEL-LER'I-D  AN,  n.    A  name  of  that  family  of  echi- 
noderms  of  which  the  asterias  or  star-fish  is  the  type. 
Brande. 
STEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  Stella,  a  star,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Having  or  abounding  with  stars. 
STEL'LI-FORM,  a.     [L.  steUa,  star,  and  form.] 

Like  a  star  ;  radiated. 
STEL'LI-Ff,  v.  t.     To  turn  into  a  star.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STELL'ION,  (stel'yun,)  n.     [L.  stellio.]      [Chaucer. 
A  newt.  Ainsworth. 

STELL'ION- ATE,  n.  [Fr.  steUionat,  a  cheating ;  Low 
L.  stellionatus.] 

In  law,  the  crime  of  selling  a  thing  deceitfully  for 
what  it  is  not ;  as  to  sell  that  for  one's  own  which 
belongs  to  another.     [JVot  in- use.]  Bacon. 

STEL'LITE,  n.     [L.  stella,  a  star.] 

1.  A  fossil  asterias,  or  star-fish.     [  Ohs.] 

2.  Azeolitic  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  acicular 
crystals  or  fibers.  Dana. 

STEL'LU-LAR,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  little  stars. 
Humble. 

STEL'O-GHITE,  n.     A  name  given  to  the  osteocolla. 

STE-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  orn\oypa<bta;  ornkoc,  a 
pillar,  and  j  ,o«0oj,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pil- 
lars. Stackhouse. 

STEM,  7i.  [Sax.  stcmn  ;  G.  stamm,  stock,  stem,  race  ; 
D.  and  Sw.  stam  ;  Dan.  stamme ;  Sans,  stamma.  The 
Latin  has  stemma,  in  the  sense  of  the  stock  of  a  fam- 
ily or  race.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  set,  to  fix.J 

1.  The  principal  body  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  of 
any  kind  ;  tile  main  stock  ;  the  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. 

Alter  they  arc  .--hoi  up  thittv  foot  in  ln;*|]i,  they  spread  a  very 

I  triro  top,  haviog  no  l.ontHt  or  twig  on  the  stem.     Ralegh. 
The  loworoor  spriog,  w  ith  lavish  rain, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain.  Dryden. 

2.  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification,  or  the  pedi- 
cle of  a  flower  ;  that  which  supports  the  flower  or 
the  fruit  of  a  plant ;  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stem. 

3.  The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors  ;  as,  a  noble  stem.  Milton. 

Learn  well  Ibir  !im  ilt"  and  their  ancient  stem.  Ticket. 

4.  Progeny  ;  branch  of  a  family. 


5.  In  a  ship,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  to  which  the 
two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  tho  fore  end.  The 
lower  end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bow- 
sprit rests  upon  its  upper  end.     [D.  steam.] 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  In  music,  the  short,  perpendicular  line  added  to 
the  body  of  a  note. 

From  stem  to  stern,  is  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  or  through  the  whole  length. 
STEM,  v.  t.    To  oppose,  or  resist,  as  a  current ;  or  to 
make  progress  against  a  current.     Wo  say,  the  ship 
was  not  able  with  all  her  sails  to  stem  the  tide. 

They  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts.  Denham. 


STE 


stream  or  moving 


At  length  Frasioos,  (hat  gr-at  injured  name, 
Stemmed  tie'  aitl  lorront  ol  a  barbarous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.  Pope. 

STEM'-€LaSP-ING,  a.    Embracing  the  stem  with  its 
base  ;  amplexicaul  ;  as  a  leaf  or  petiole.      Martyn. 

STEM'-LeAF,  7i.     A  leaf  growing  from  the  stem. 

STEM'LESS,  a.     Having  no  stem.  [Martyn. 

STEM'iM-ED,  pp.     Opposed,  as  a  current ;  stopped. 

STEM'iMING,  ppr.     Opposing,  as  a  stream;  stopping. 

STEM'PLE,  (stem'pl,)  n.     In  mining,  a  cross-bar  of 
wood  in  a  shaft.  Encyc. 

STENCH,  7t.     [Sax.  stoic,  steneg.     See  Stink.] 

An  ill  smell  ;  offensive  odor.  Bacon. 

STENCH,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  emit  a  hateful  smell.  [J\"ot 

in  use.]  Mortimer. 

Q.  To  stanch  ;  to  stop.     [JVot  in  use.]       Harvey. 

STENCH'Y,  a.     Having  an  offensive  smell.     [JVot  in. 
use.]  Dyer. 

STEN'CIL,  ti.    A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil-cloth, 

used  in  painting  on  walls,  to  imitate  paper.     The 

pattern  is  cut  out  of  the  leather,  &c,  which  is  then 

laid  flat  on  the  wall,  and  the  color  brushed  over  it. 

Buchanan. 

STEN'CIL,  v.  f.    To  paint  or  color  in  figures  with 
6tencils.  Encyc. 

2.  To  paint  by  having  the  pattern  cut  out  of  a  thin 
nirtterial,  and  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  painted  ; 
the  brush  being  applied  to  the  stencil  permits  the  in- 
terstices alone  to  be  painted. 

STEN-E-O-SAU'RUS,  n.     [Gr.  arevac,  narrow,  strait, 
and  oavpa,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  saurians,  whose  fossil  remains  only  are 
found. 


STE-NOG'RA-PHER, 


ting. 


STEN-O-GRAPH'ie,         (a.    [Supra.]    Pertaining  to 
STEN-0-GRAPH'IG-AL,  \    the  art  of  writingin  short- 
hand ;  expressim;  in  characters  or  short-hand. 
STE-NOG'RA-PHY,  «.     [Supra.]     The  art  of  writing 
in  short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters 
for  whole  words.  Encyc. 

STENT,  71.     An  allotted  portion  ;  same  as  Stint. 

•  Halliwell. 
[Used  in  various  dialects  in  England,  end  still  heard 
in  America.] 
STEN'TOR,  7i.     [Gr.  Xreprcop.] 

A  herald,  in  Homer,  having  a  very  loud  voice  ; 
hence,  run  person  having  a  powerful  voice. 
STEN-To'IU-AN,  a.  [from  Stcntor.]    Extremely  loud  ; 


as,  a 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound  ;  as,  stentorian 
lungs. 
STEN?TO-RO-PHON'I€,  a.     [From  Stentor,  a  herald 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty 
other  men,  and  Gr.  tptovn,  voice.] 

Speaking  or  sounding  very  loud. 

Of  this  stenlorophonic  horn  of  Alexander  there  is  a  figure  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  Derham. 


set,  as  the  foot,  or  more  probably  to  open  or  part,  to 
stretch  or  extend.] 

1.  To  move  the  foot;  to  advance  or  recede  by  a 
movement  of  the  foot  or  feet;  as,  to  step  forward,  or 
to  step  backward. 

2.  To  go  ;  to  walk  a  little  distance  ;  as,  to  step  to 
one  of  the  neighbors. 

3.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold.  Thomson. 

To  step  forth  ;  to  move  or  come  forth.        Cowley. 

To  step  aside  :  to  walk  to  a  little  distance ;  to  retire 
from  company. 

To  step  in,  or  into  ;  to  walk  or  advance  into  a  place 
or  state  ;  or  to  advance  suddenly  in.    John  v. 

2.  To  enter  for  a  short  time.  I  just  stepped  into 
the  house. 

3.  To  obtain  possession  without  trouble ;  to  enter 
upon  suddenly  ;  as,  to  step  into  an  estate. 

To  step  back  ;  to  move  mentally  ;  to  carry  the  mind 
back. 

They  are  stepping  almost  throe   thousand  years  back  into  the 

STEP,  v.  L    To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  To  fix  the  foot  of  a  mast  in  its  step  ;  to  erect. 
Totten, 
STEP,  ti.     [Sax.  steep;   D.  stop;   G.  smfrj  W.  tap,  a 
ledge  ;  tapiaw,  to  form  a  step  or  ledge.] 

1.  A  pace  ;  an  advance  or  movement  made  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot. 

2.  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending;  a 
stair. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  slrp  or  stair  should  be  never  less 
than  one  foot.  Wotton. 

3.  The  space  passed  by  the  foot  in  walking  or  run- 
ning. The  step  of  one  foot  is  generally  about  three 
feet ;  it  may  be  more  or  less. 

4.  A  small  space  or  distance.  Let  us  goto  the  gar- 
dens ;  it  is  but  a  step. 

5.  The  distance  between  the  feet  in  walking  or 
running. 

6.  Gradation  ;  degree.  We  advance  in  improve- 
ment step  by  stev,  or  by  steps. 

7.  Progressk  n  ;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  gononl  principlos  of  motion  from  phe- 
nomena, ami  oliorw'anl  ell  us  how  [ho  piopouios  and  actions 
of  all  corjiorool  i|ii-io-  loH.ov  from  those  monilesl  principles, 
would  be  a  great  step  in  philosophy.  Netetan. 

8.  Footstep;  printor  impression  of  the  foot ;  track. 

Dryden. 

9.  Gait ;  manner  of  walking.  The  approach  of  a 
man  is  often  known  by  his  step. 

10.  Proceeding  ;  measure  ;  action. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  on  the  first  steps  he  makes  in 
the  world.  Pope. 

11.  .The  round  of  a  ladder. 

12.  Steps,  in  the  plural ;  walk  ;  passage. 

Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  rree 

In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden. 

13.  The  bottom  support  on  which  the  lower  end 
of  a  mast,  or  of  an  upright  shaft  or  wheel,  rests. 

Haldcman. 

STEP  [Sax.  steop,  from  stcpan,  to  deprive]  ia  prefixed 
to  certain  words  to  express  a  relation  iy  marriage. 
Home  Tooke  supposes  step,  in  step-father,  to  be  a 
corrupt  spelling  lot  sted-father,a  lather  instead  of  the 
true  father.  Ce.Jain  it  is  that,  in  Danish,  sted  is  the 
wonl  used  instead  of  step. 

STEP'-BROTII-ER,  (-brutn-er,)  n.    A  brother-in-law, 

miLD.'ra.     [step  anc\" child.]    A  son-in-law  or 

law,  (a  chiltl  deprived  of  its  parent.) 
STEP'-DaME,7i.     A  mother  by  marriage,  (the  mother 
an  orphan  or  one  deprived.) 
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STEP'-DAL'GH-TER,  (-■ 


,)  n.     A  daughter  hy 


STEP'-FA-TIIER,  n.  A  father-in-law  ;  a  father  by 
marriage  only  ;  (the  father  of  an  orphan.) 

STEP'-MOTH-F.R,  (-mnth-cr,)  n.  A  mother  hy  mar- 
riage only  ;  a  mother-in-law  ;  (the  mother  of  an  or- 
phan.) 

STEP'-SIS-TER,  7i.  A  sister-in-law,  or  by  marriage, 
(an  orphan  sister.) 

STEP'-SON,  (-sun,)  7i.  A  son-in-law  ;  an  orphan  son. 
[In  the  foregoing  explication  of  step,  I  have  fol- 
lowed Lye.  The  D.  and  G.  write  stief,  and  the 
Swedes  styf,  before  the  name  ;  a  word  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  verb  signifying 
to  bereave,  and  the  word  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culties. I  have  given  the  explanation  which  appears 
to  be  most  probably  correct.  If  the  radical  sense  of 
step,  a  pace,  is  to  part  or  open,  the  word  coincides 

above,  step  m.iv  iniplv  removal  or  distance.] 

STEPPE,  (step,)  ji.  The  Russian  name  given  to  the 
vast  plains  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the  prairies  in 
North  America.  Brande. 

[This  sense  of  the  Russian  word  is  naturally 
dodiicible  fnmi  Sax.  s/epou,  to  deprive.     See  Step.] 

STEP'PED,  (stept,)  pp.  Set;  placed;  erected;  fixed 
in  its  step,  as  a  mast. 

STEP'PLNG,  ppr.  Moving,  or  advancing  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  foot  or  feet;  placing;  fixing  or  erect- 
ing, as  a  mast. 

STEP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  walking  or  running  by 
steps. 

STEP'PlNG-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  to  raise  the  feet 
above  the  dirt  and  mud  in  walking.  Swift. 

2.  Hence,  a  means  of  progress  or  further  advance- 
ment. Smart. 

STEP'-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  laid  befoie  a  door  as  a 
stair  to  rise  on  in  entering  the  house. 

STER,  in  composition,  is  from  the  Sax.  steora,  a  di- 
rector. (See  Steer.)  It  seems  primarily  to  have  sig- 
nified chief,  principal,  or  director,  as  in  the  L.  min- 
ister, chief  servant  ;  but  in  other  words,  as  in  spinster, 
we  do  not  recognize  the  sense  of  chief,  but  merely 
that  of  a  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  spin- 

STER-€0-Ra'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  stercoreus,  ster- 
corosus,  from  stereos,  dung.] 
Pertaining  to  dung,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 
Arhuthnot. 

STER-eO-RA'RI-AN,  )  ,T      .       ,„    .      „  , 

STER'GO-RA-NIST,'}   "•     [L.  s^c,,,-,  dung.] 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  a  nickname  used  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  denoting  one  who  held 

•  that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  un- 
dergo the  process  of  digestion,  so  that  the  divine 
body,  if  materially  present,  must  be  changed  into 
the  fecal  substance.  Murdoch. 

STER'eO-RA-RY,  n.  A  place  properly  secured  from 
the  weather  Cor  containing  dung. 

STER-eO-RA'TION,  «.     [L.  slercoratio.] 

The  act  of  manuring  with  dung.     Bacon.     Ran. 

STER-Go'Ri-AN-lSM,  ».  In  church  ItUory,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  host  is  liable  to  digestion. 

STeRE,  ?i.  Ill  the  new  French  system  of  measures,  the 
unit  for  solid  measure,  equal  Lo  a  cubic  meter. 

illTiicr. 

STE-RE-O-GRAPII'ie,  )  a.     [from  stereography.] 

STE-REO  GRAPH'ie-AL,  j       Made  or  done  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of   stereography  ;   delineated   on   a 
plane  ;  as,  a  stereo-graphic  chart  of  (he  earth. 
Stereogruphic  projection.      See  Projection. 

STE-RE-O-GRAPIl'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  By  delineation 
on  a  plane. 

STE-RE-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  rtpeoc,  firm,  'and 
ypuipio,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  delineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies 
on  a  plane  ;  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which  shows 
the  construction  of  all  solids  which  are  regularly  de- 
fined. Enciic. 

STE-RE-OM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  arefieac,  solid,  and'/jtr- 

puv.] 

An  instrum'iit  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  powders,  as  well 
as  solids.  Enciic.  Brit. 

STE-RE-O-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  [See  Stereometry.] 
Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  stereometry. 

STE-RE-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  rcpcos,  firm,  fixed,  and 
ptrpcio,  to  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies,  and  finding 
their  solid  contents.  Harris. 

STE-RE-O-TOM'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  per- 
formed bv  slereotomy. 

STE-RE-OT'O-MY,  n,  [Gr.  T-pcoS,  fixed,  and  rspvw, 
to  cut.] 

The  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids  into  certain 
figures  or  sections,  as  arches,  &c.  Enciic. 

STe'RE-O-TYPE,  7i.  [Gr.  repeat,  fixed,  and  nuroj, 
type,  form.] 

1.  Literally,  a  fixed  metal  type  ;  hence,  a  plate  of 
fixed  or  soli  metallic  types  lor  printing  books. 
Thus,  we  say,  a  book  is  printed  on  stereotype,  or 
in  stcreotyve.  In  the  latter  use,  the  word  seems 
rather  to  signify  the  workmanship  or  manner  of 
printing,  than  the  plate. 


STE 


2.  The  art  of  making  plates  of  fixed 
or  of  executing'  work  on  such  plates. 
STe'RE-O-TSPE,   a.      Pertaining   to   fixed   metallic 

2.  Done  on  fixed  metallic  types,  or  plates  of  fixed 

types  ;   as,  stereotype   work  :   stereotype  printing  ;    a 
•-  le. 

o  make  fixed  metallic  types 

or  plates  of   type   metal,   corresponding   with    the 

words  and  letters  of  a  book  ;  to  compose  a  book  in 

fixed  types;    as,  to  stereotype  the  New  Testament; 

certain  societies  have  stereotyped  the  Bible. 
STl.:'l!E-0-TYP-/-:iJ,(-tT|it,)w.'.or«.    Formed  on  fixed 

metallic  types,  or  plates  of  fixed  types. 
2.  a.    Formed  in  a  fixed,  unchangeable  manner; 

as,  stereotyped  opinions. 
STE'RE,0-T?P-ER,  71.    One  who  makes  stereotype. 
STe'RE-O-TYP-ING,  ppr.     Making  stereotype  plates 

for   any  work  ;   or  impressing  copies  on  stereotype 

plates. 
STE-RE-O-TY-POG'RA-PHER,    77.       A    stereotype 

printur. 
STE-RE-O-TY-POG'RA-PHY,  n.    The  art  or  practice 

of  printing  on  stereotype.  Enticlt. 

STER'ILE,  (ster'il,)  a.     [L.  sterilis ;  It.  and  Fr.  sterile  ; 

1.  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  fertile;  producing  little 
or  no  crop  ;  as,  sterile  land  ;  a  sterile  desert ;  a  sterile 
year.  Bacon. 

2.  Barren;  producing  no  young.  More. 

3.  Barren  of  ideas  ;  destitute  of  sentiment ;  as,  a 
sterile  production  or  author. 

Sterile  flower,  in  botany,  is  a  term  given  by  Tpume- 
fort  to  the  male  flower,  or  that  which  bears  only 
stamens.  Martyn. 

STE-RIL'I-TY,  71.  [L.  slcrilitas ;  Fr.  strrilili;  It, 
sterilitd.] 

1.  Barrenness  ;  unproductiveness  ;  unfruitfulness  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  producing  little  or  nothing; 
as,  the  sterility  of  land  or  soil.  Bacon. 

2.  Barrenness;  unfruitfulness;  the  state  of  not 
producing  young  ;  as  of  animals. 

3.  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  as  in  writ- 
ings. 

4.  Want  of  fertility  or  the  power  of  pioducing 
sentiment ;  as,  the  sterility  of  an  author  or  of  his 
mind. 

STER'IL-IZE,r.  t.  To  make  barren  ;  to  impoverish, 
as  land  ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility  ;  as,  to  sterilize  soil 
or  land.     [Little  used.]  Woodward. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing voting.     [Little  used.] 

STER'LET,  7i.  A  fish  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the 
rivers  in  Russia,  the  Acipenser  ruthenus  of  Lin- 
nreus,  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor,  and  from 
whose  roe  is  made  the  finest  caviare. 

Toolte.     Core. 

STER'LING,  a.  [Probably  from  Enstn-ling,  once  the 
popular  name  of  German  traders  in  England,  whose 
money  was  of  the  purest  quality.  Camden.]  An 
epithet  by  which  English  money  of  account  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  as,  a  pound  sterling  ;  a  shilling  sterling  ; 
a  penny  sterling.  It  is  not  now  applied  to  the  coins 
of  England  ;  but  sterling  cost,  sterling  value  are  used. 
2.  Genuine;  pure;  of  excellent  quality;  as,  a 
work  of  sterling  merit;  a  man  of  sterling  wit  or 
good  sense. 

STER'LING,  n.     English  money. 

And  Roman  wealth  in  K.n^lisli  sterling  view.  Arbudinot. 

[In  this  use,  sterling  may  signify  English  coins.] 

2.  Standard  ;  rate.     [Little  used  in  cither  sense.] 

STERN,   a.      [Sax.   styrn,    stern;    G.   Starr,   staring; 

stbrrig,  stubborn.     (See    Stare,    Starch,    Stark, 

with  which  this  word   is  probably  connected.)     Gr. 

S-cpcoc.] 

1.  Severe;  austere;  fixed  with  an  aspect  of  sever- 
ity and  authority  ;  as,  a  stem  look  ;  a  stem  counte- 
nance ;  a  stern  frown. 

I  would  oulstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Shale. 

2.  Severe  of  manner;  rigid  ;  harsh  ;  cruel. 

Stern  as  tulors,  and  as  uncles  hard.  Dryden. 

Ambition  should  be  mode  of  sterner  sluff.  SlutJi. 

3.  Hard  ;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  at  tlly  gate  howled  that  stern  lime.  Sliak. 

4.  Rigidly  steadfast;  immovable. 

Stern  virieo  is  the  gruwdi  of  few  soils.  Hamilton. 

STERN,  71.  [Sax.  sfror  and  crn,  place  ;  the  steer-place, 
that  is,  helm-place.] 

1.  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  of  a 
boat;  the  part  opposite  to  the  stem  or  prow.  This 
part  of  a  ship  is  terminated  by  the  tafl'erel  above,  and 
by  the  counters  below.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 

And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal.  Shak. 

[Not  in  use.     We  now  say,  to  sit  at  the  helm.] 

5.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.     [JVYit  elegant.] 

Spenser. 
By  the  stern,  is  a  phrase  which  denotes  that  a  ship 
is  more  dceplv  laden  abaft  than  forward. 
STERN'AGE,  ii.     Steerage  or  stern.  Shak. 
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STERN'BERG-ITE,  n.      [from   Count  Casper  Stent 
A  toliated  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  silver,  iron, 
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STERN -BOARD,  71.  [stern  and  hoard.]  In  seamen's 
language,  the  backward  motion  of  a  vessel  ;  hence, 
a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack.  To  make  a  stern- 
hoard,  is  when,  by  a  current  or  other  cause,  a  vessel 
has  fallen  back  from  the  point  she  had  gained  in  the 
last  tack.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-CHASE,       ;  n.     [stern  and  chase.]     A   can- 

STERN'-CHAS-ER,  j  non  placed  in  a  ship's  stern, 
pointing  backward,  and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship 
that  is  in  pursuit  of  her.  Mar.  Diet. 

A  stern  chase  sometimes  denotes  one  far  behind  or 
long  continued. 

STERN'.ED,  a.  In  compounds,  having  a  stern  of  a 
particular   shape;    as,   square-stcrnci/ ;    p'uik-sterned, 

STERN'ER,  «.     [Sax.  stcuran,  to  steer.]  [&c. 

A  director.     [Mt  in  use.]  Clarke. 

STERN '-FA ST,  n.  [stern  and  fast.]  A  rope  used  to 
confine  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

STERN'-FRAME,  n.     [stern  and  frame.]     The  sev- 
eral pieces  of  timber  which  form  the  stern  of  a  ship. 
Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'LY,  adv.  [See  Stern.]  In  a  stern  manner ; 
with  an  austere  or  stem  countenance;  with  an  air 
of  authority. 

Sternty  he  prnnnnnced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

STERN'MoST,  a.  [stern  and  most]  Farthest  in  the 
rear  ;  furthest  astern  ;  as,  the  sternmost ship  in  a  con- 
voy. Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'NESS,  ti.  Severity  of  look  ;  a  look  of  aus- 
terity, rigor,  or  severe  authority  ;  as,  the  sternness  of 
one's  presence.  Slmk. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;  rigor. 

To  hear  of  soldier's  work.  .Dryden. 

STER'NON,  n.     [Gr.]     The  breast-hone.    But  Ster- 
num is  chiefly  or  whollv  used. 
STERN'-PORT,  71.     [stern  and  port.]     A  port  or  open- 
ing in  the  stern  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 
STERN'-PoST,?t.     [stern  and  77ost.]     A  straight  piece 
of  timber,  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder  and  terminate  the  ship  behind. 
Mar.  Diet. 
STERN'-SHEETS,   ti.  pi.     [stem  and   sheet.]    That 
"     part  of  a  boat  which  is   between  the  stern  and  the 
aftmost  seat  of  the  rowers  ;  usually  furnished  with 
seats  for  passengers.                                    Mar.  Diet. 
STER'NUM,  7i.     [Gr.  repvor ;   from   fixing;   setting. 
See  Starch,  Stark.]                             . 

The  breast-bone  ;  the   hone  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to  the  stomach. 
STER  -NU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  sternutatio.] 

The  act  of  sneezing.  Quinaj. 

STER-Nu'TA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  stermw,  to  sneeze.] 

Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 
STER-NO'TA-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  slernutatoirc,  from  L. 
sternao,  to  sneeze.] 

Having  the  quality  of  exciting  to  sneeze. 
STER-NO'TA-TO-RY,  n.     A  substance  that  provokes 

ST  ERN'-WAY,  77.  [stern  and  way.]  The  movement 
of  a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

Mar.  Dirt. 
STER-Q.UIL'1-NOUS,  a.     [L.  sterquilinium,  a  dung- 
hill.] 

Pertaining  to  a  dunghill  ;  mean  ;  dirty  ;  paltry. 
STER-TO'RI-OUS,  l        rr    „,_,   ,  [Howell. 

STKR'TO-RO  rs,      ia-     [L- *'"■«»•] 

Snoring.     The  last  is  the  term  almost  invariab  > 

STER'VEN,  to  starve,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

STETH'O-SCOPE,  n.      [Gr.   ortflos,  the  breast,  and 

A  simple  cylinder  of  some  fine-grained,  light  wood, 
as  cedar  or  maple,  perforated    longitudinally  in  the 

nished  with  a  conical  plug;  the  other  with  a  com- 
paratively large  orbicular  ivory  plate  fastened  by  a 
screw.  This  instrument  is  used  for  distinguishing 
sounds  within  the  thorax,  and  other  rarities  of  the 
body,  the  funnel-shaped  extremity,  either  with  or 
without  the  plug,  being  placed  upon  the  body,  and 
the  ivory  plate  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  It  is  mere- 
ly a  substitute  for  the  direct  application  of  the  ear, 
in  cases  in  which  this  would  be  forbidden  bj  deli- 
cacy. 

Stethoscope  is  an  ill-chosen  term,  since  its  applica- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  breast, and  the  termination 
scope  does  not  well  express  its  use.  Phonoplorus  or 
sound-conductor,  would  be  preferable. 

STETII-O-SCOP'ie,  n.    Pertaining  to  a  stet  i oscope. 

STEVE,  1. 1.  [from  the  root  of  stow.]  T«  row,  as 
cotton  or  wool  in  a  ship's  hold.     [Local] 

STe'VE-DoRE,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  load 
or  unload  vessels  in  port.  JVoo  York. 

STE'Vi'N,  7i.     [Sax.  stefnian,  to  call.] 

An  outcry  ;  a  ioud  call ;  a  clamor.     [Jfot  in  use] 
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STEW,  (stfi,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  ctuver,  to  stew;  etuve,  a 
strive;  It.  flu  fare,  tn  stow  ;  stnfn,  a  stove  ;  stufo, 
weary,  surfeited  ;  Sp.  estufa,  a  stove  ;  estofa,  stuff 
quilted  ;  estofar,  to  quilt  and  to  stew;  D.  stop/,  a 
stove  ;  stooven,  to  stew ;  Dan.  stue,  a  room,  (see 
Stow,)  and  stucovn,  a  stove  ;  Sw.  stufoa,  to  stew 
and  to  stow.] 

1.  To  seethe  or  gently  boil ;  to  boil  slowly  in  a 
moderate  manner,  or  with  a  simmering  heat ;  as.  to 
stem  meat ;  to  stew  apples  ;  to  stem  prunes.       Shak. 

2.  To  boil  in  heat. 

STEW,  (stu,)  v.  i.    To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  gentle 

manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 
STEW,  (stu,)  n.    A  hot-house  ;  a  bagnio. 

The  Lydians  wop.  inhibit. ■(!  hy Cyrus  lo  use  anyarmor,  anil  give 

2.  A  brothel ;  a  house  of  prostitution  ;  but  gener- 
ally or  always  used  in  the  plural,  Stews. 

3.  A  prostitute.  [JVot  in  use.]        [Baeon.     South. 

4.  (See  Stow.)  A  store  pond  ;  a  small  pond  where 
fish  are  kept  for  the  table.     [JVot  used.] 

5.  Meat  stewed  ;  as,  a  stew  of  pigeons. 

6.  Confusion,  as  when  the  air  is  full  of  dust.  [D. 
stuiven,  to  raise  a  dust;  allied  to  slew,  and  proving 
that  the  primary  sense  of  stem  is  to  drive  or  agitate, 
to  stir  or  excite.]     [JVot  in  use  or  local]  Grose. 

STEWARD,  (stu'-,)  n.  [Sax.  stimard.  Ward  is  a 
keeper ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable  is  not 
evident.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of  G.  stubc,  a 
n>  m,  Eng.  stow,  Sax.  stow,  place,  or  sted,  place,  or 
of  Dan.  stab,  a  cup.  The  stemard  was,  then,  origi- 
nally a  chamberlain  or  a  butler.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  great  families  to  manage 
the  domestic  concerns,  superintend  the  other  ser- 
vants, collect  the  rents  or  income,  keep  accounts,  &c. 

2.  A  fiscal  attent  of  certain  bodies  ;  as,  the  steward 
Of  a  congregation  in  the  Methodist  church,  &c. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  ;  as,  lord  high  steward  ;  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  &c.  England. 

4.  In  colleges,  an  officer  who  provides  food  for  the 
students,  and  superintends  the  kitchen. 

5.  In  vessels,  one  who  has  The  charge  of  distribu- 
ting food  and  drink,  or  of  waiting  on  the  officers, 
jwssengers,  &c. 

6.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  a  minister  of  Christ, 
whose  duty  is  to  dispense  the  provisions  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  preach  its  doctrines  and  administer  its  ordi- 
nances. 

It  is  required   in   stcicurds,  that  a    man  be  found  faithful.  —  1 
Cor.  iv.  <j 

STEWARD,  (stu'-,)  v.  t.  To  manage  as  a  steward. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Fuller. 

STEWARD-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  waits  on  ladies 
m  steamboats,  &c. 

STEW'ARD-LV,  adv.  With  the  care  of  a  steward. 
[Little  used.]  Tooker. 

STEWARD-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  steward. 

Calamy. 

STEW'ART-RY,  n_    An  overseer  or  superintendent. 
The  stewartry  of  provisions.  Tooke. 

STEWM),  pp.  or  a.    Gentlv  boiled  ;  boiled  in  heat. 

STEWING,  ppr.     Hoilinir  in  a  moderate  heat. 

STEWING,  n.     The  act  of  seething  slowly. 

STKWISII,  a.     Suiting  a  brothel.  Hall. 

STEWPAN,  n.     A  pan  in  which  things  are  stewed. 

STHEN'IC,  a.     [Gr.  cOmo;.] 

In  medicine,  attended  with  a  preternatural  and  mor- 
bid increase  of  vital  energy,  and  strength  of  action 
in  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  phlogistic. 

STIIt'I-AL,  «.     [L.  stibium,  antimony.] 

Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  antimony  ;  antimo- 


ri-I-A'RI-AN,  n.     [from  L.  stibium.] 

A  violent  man. 

[Jin  improper  word,  and  7 

ruVi-A-TE. 


mile. 


ipregnated  with  antimony. 
STIH'1-UM,  «.'  [L.]     Antimony 
STIC'A-DOS,  n.     A  plant.  Mnsworth. 

ST1CH,  (stik,)  n.     [Gr.  ort^oc.] 

1.  In  poetry,  a  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or 
number  of  feet. 

[Stick  is  used  in  numbering  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture.] 

2.  In  rural  affairs,  an  order  or  rank  of  trees. 

[In  New  England,  as  much  land  as  lies  between 
double  furrows,  is  called  stick,  or  a  land.] 

STICH'O-MAN-CY,  (stik'o-man-se,)  n.  [Gr.  arix«S 
and  uuvreia.] 

Divination  by  lines  or  passages  of  books  taken  at 
hazard.  Brande. 

STICH-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  <rrtX  >c,  a  line  of  a  book, 
and  perpov,  measure.] 

An  account  of  the  magnitude  or  length  of  books, 
as  ascertained  by  the  number  of  lines  which  they 
contain.  Murdoch, 

STICII'WORT,     i    ,  ,„„,.,  s   (  n.      A   grassy-looking 

STITCH'WORT,  j  rwu"'^  j  plant  of  the  genus 
Stellaria.  Loudon. 

STICK,  7i.  [Sax.  slicea;  G.  stecken;  D.  stok ;  Dan. 
stikkc  ;  Sw.  stake,  sticka;  It.  stecca.  This  word  is 
connected  with  the  verb  to  stick,  with  stock,  stack, 
and  other  words  having  the  like  elements.    The  pri- 
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mary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  thrust,  to  shoot,  and  to 
set ;  Fr.  tigc,  a  stalk.] 

1.  The  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
cut  off;  a  rod  ;  also,  a  staff;  as,  to  strike  one  with  a 

2.  Any  stem  of  a  tree,  of  any  size,  cut  for  fuel  or 
timber.  It  is  applied  in  America  to  any  long  and 
slender  piece  of  timber,  round  or  square,  from  the 
smallest  size  to  the  largest,  used  in  the  frames  of 
buildings ;  as,  a  stick  of  timber  for  a  post,  a  beam,  or 
a  rafter. 

3.  Many  instruments,  long  and  slender,  are  called 
sticks;  as,  the  composing'  stick  of  printers. 

4.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument  that  pene- 
trates a  body  ;  a  stab. 

Stick  of  eels  ;  the  number  of  twenty-five  eels. 
Halliwcll.     A  bind  contains  ten  sticks.  Encyc. 

STICK,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Stuck.  [Sax.  stican,  sti- 
cian  ;  G.  stetcken,  to  sting  or  prick,  and  stecken,  to 
stick,  to  adhere  ;  II.  sleeken,  to  prick  or  stab  ;  stikken, 
to  stitch  ;  Dan.  stikker,  to  sting,  to  prick  ;  Sw.  sticka ; 
Gr.  aririo,  crrtypa;  W.  ystigaw ;  Ir.  steacham.  If 
formed  on  the  elements  l)g,  7V,  tins  family  of  words 
coincides  in  elements  with  tack,  attack,  attach.] 

1.  To  pierce ;  to  stab  ;  to  cause  to  enter,  as  a 
pointed  instrument;  hence,  to  kill  by  piercing ;  as, 
to  stick  a  beast  in  slaughter.  [A  common  use  of  tke 
word.] 

2.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by 
piercing  ;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  on  the  sleeve. 

The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  wilhin  the  shield.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fasten ;  to  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  surface  ;  as,  to  stick  on  a  patch  or  plaster ;  to 
stick  on  a  thing  with  paste  or  glue. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  as,  to  stick  card  teeth. 

5.  To  set  with  something  pointed;  as,  to  stick 
cards. 

6.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  stick  an 
apple  on  a  fork. 

To  stick  out;  to  project,  or  cause  to  be  prominent. 

STICK,  o.  i.      To  adhere  ;   to  hold  to  by  cleaving  to 

the  surface,  as  by  tenacity  or   attraction  ;  as,  glue 

sticks  to  the  fingers  ;    paste  sticks  to  the  wall,  and 

causes  paper  to  stick. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales.  —  Ezek. 

2.  To  be  united  ;  to  be  inseparable ;  to  cling  fast 
to,  as  something  reproachful. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  til,.!  has  thrown, 

'Twill  ever  slick,  through  malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

3.  To  rest  with  the  memory  ;  to  abide.       Bacon. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  be  impeded  by  adhesion  or  obstruc- 
tion; as,  the  carriage  sticks  in  the  mire. 

5.  To  stop  ;  to  be  arrested  in  a  course. 

My  faltering  tongue 
Slicks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 


ist  efforts  to  re- 


I  most  need  of  blessing,  and  ; 


This  is  the  difficulty  Hi  .1  sti.  I  s  with  the  most  reuonable.    Swift. 

9.  To  be  stopped  or  hindered  from  proceeding ;  as, 
a  bill  passed  the  senate,  but  stuck  ;::  tho  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

They  never  doubted  the  commons,  but  heard  all  studt  in  the 
lords'  house.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration,  for    want    of 

perceiving  th-  con :vni  l.i.ween  two  ideau.  Locke. 

11.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affection. 
There  is  a  friend  that  slickelh  closer  than  a  brother. — Prov. 

To  stick  to  ;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  be  constant ;  to 
be  firm  ;  to  be  persevering  ;  as,  to  stick  to  a  party  or 

The  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  if  we  slick  to  its  essentials. 

To  stick  by  ;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  be  constant  ;  to 
be  firm  in  supporting. 

We  arc  your  only  friends ;  stick  by  us,  and  we  will  stick  by  you. 

Davenanl. 
2.  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 
I  am  satisfied  to  (nib  away  inv  tune,  rather  than  let  it  sricfc  fey  me. 

Pope. 
To  stick  upon ;  to  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  forsake. 

must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and 


Ta  stick  , 


project ;  to  be  prominent. 


STICK'I-NESS,  7i.  [from  stick.]  The  quality  of  a 
thing  which  makes  it  adhere  to  a  plane  surface  ;  ad- 
hesiveness ;  viscousness  ;  glutinousness  ;  tenacity  ; 
as,  the  stickiness  of  ejue  or  paste. 

STICK'-LAe,7i.  Lac  in  its  natural  state,  incrusting 
small  twigs. 
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STICK'LE,  (stik'l,)  v.  i.  [front  the  practice  of  prize- 
fighters, who  placed  seconds  with  staffs  or  sticks,  to 
interpose  occasionally.     Johnson.] 

1.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she  wont,  turn'd  fickle, 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  Hodihras. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  contest ;  to  altercate.     Let  the 
parties  stickle  each  for  his  favorite  doctrine. 

3.  To  trim  ;  to  play  fast  and   loose ;  to  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Dryden, 

STICK'LE,  v.  t.     To  arbitrate.     [JVot  in  useA 

STICK'LE-BACK,  n.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
small  fishes,  of  the  genus  Ga-.ten>.-ieus.  They  have 
their  English  name  from  the  spines  which  arm  their 
back,  ventral  fins,  and  other  parts. 

Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

STICK'LER,  7i.  A  sidesman  to  fencers  ;  a  second  to 
a  duelist ;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat. 


2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing  ;  as,  a 
stickler  for  the  church  or  for  liberty. 

The  lory  or  bitch  church  cl.-cccv  wc  the  crr-at'st  sticklers  against 
the  exorbitant  proe-e-.huc;s  of  lung  James.  Swift. 

3.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  cut  wootl  for  the  pri- 
ory of  Ederose,  within  the  king's  parks  of  Claren- 
don. Cowel. 

STICK'LING,  ppr.  Trimming;  contending  obsti- 
nately or  eagerly. 

STICK' Y,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  sur- 
face ;  adhesive ;  gluey  ;  viscous  ;  viscid  ;  gluti- 
nous ;  tenacious.     Gums  and  resins  are  Sticky  sub- 

STID'DY,  7i.     [Ice.  stedia.]  [stances. 

An  anvil  ;  also,  a  smith's  shop.  [  Various  dialects.] 
Halliwcll. 

STIFF,  a.  [Sax.  stif;  G.  steif;  D.  and  Sw.  styf;  Dan. 
stio  ;  allied  to  L.  stipo,  stabilis,  Eng.  staple,  Gr.  oVt- 

fljpnc,  OTl/Jl.IOJ,  0T£|/?0J.] 

1.  Not  easily  bent:  not  flexible  or  pliant;  not  flac- 
cid ;  rigid  ;  applicable  ta  unit  substance;  as,  stiff  wood  ; 
stiff  paper  ;  cluth  stiff  with  starch  :  a  limb  stiff  with 
frost. 

Th"v,  rising  on  stiff"  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  thick  and  tenacious  ;  inspis- 
sated ;  not  soft  nor  hard.  Thus  melted  metals  grow 
stiff  as  they  cool  ;  they  are  stiff  before  they  are  hard. 
The  paste  is  too  stiff,  or  not  stiff  enough. 

3.  Strong;  violent;  impetuous  in  motion;  as  in 
seamen's  language,  a  stiff  gale  or  breeze. 

4.  Hardy  ;  stubborn  ;  not  easily  subtitled. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense  I  Shak. 

5.  Obstinate  ;  pertinacious  ;  firm  in  perseverance 


It  is  a  shame  lo  si  ui.t  stiff  in  a  b...'>h  r.rirnment.  Taylor. 

Sii/r  to  defend' their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

6.  Harsh  ;  formal  ;    constrained  ;  not  natural  and 
easy  ;  as,  a  stiff  formal  style. 

7.  Formal     in    manner  ;    constrained  ;     affected  ; 
starched  ;  not  easy  or  natural  ;  as,  stiff  behavior. 


This  is  stiff  news.  S7uzi. 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  a  stiff  vessel  is  one  that 
will  bear  a  press  of  canvas  without  careening  much. 
totten. 
STIFF'EN,  (stifn,)  77.  t.     [Sax.  stifian ;  Sw.   shffna; 
D.   sttmen;   G.   stcifen ;   Dan.   stivner,   to  stiffen,  to 
starch.] 

1.  To  make  stiff;  to  make  less  pliant  or  flexible; 
as,  to  stiffen  cloth  with  starch. 

lie  stiffened  his  n-  ok  and  burdened  his  heart  from  turning  to  the 
Sdffeii  the  sinews;    summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  torpid  ;  as,  stiffening  grief.     Dryden. 

3.  To  inspissate  ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous ; 
as,  to  stiffen  paste. 

STIFFEN,  (stifn,,  v.  i.    To  become  stiff;  to  become 
more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

Like  bristles  rose  my  stiffening  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  become  more  thick,  or  less  soft ;  to  be  in- 
spissated; to  approach  to  hardness;  as,  melted  sub- 
stances stiffen  as  they  cool. 

The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees.  Dryden. 

3.  To  become  less  susceptible  of  impression  ;  to 
become  less  tender  or  yielding  ;  to  grow  more  obsti- 

Some  soul3,  we  see, 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

STIFF' -EN-ED,  pp_  or  ^     Made  stiff  or  less  pliant. 
STIFF'^N-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  or  becoming  lew 

pliable,  or  more  thick,  or  more  obstinate. 
STIFF'/iN-ING,  7i.    Something  that  is  used  to  make 

a  substance  more  stiff  or  less  soft. 
STIFF'-HEART'ED,  (-hirt'ed,)  a.     [stiff  and  ifart.] 

Obstinate;  stubborn;  contumacious. 

They  are  impudent  children  and  stiff-hearted.  —  Ezek.  ii. 
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STIFF'LY,  ado.  Firmly  ;  strongly ;  as,  the  boughs  of 
n  tree  stijjly  upheld.  Bacon. 

2.  Rigidly  ;  obstinately  ;  with  stubbornness.  The 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  stitlhi  maintained  hv  in  adherents. 

STIFF'-NECK-ED,  (-nekt,)  a.  [stifffmi  neck.]  Stub 
b  tii  ;  inflexibly  obstinate  ;  contumacious;  as,  i 
stiff-necked  people  ;  ntitT-tirckr.il  pride.  Dcnkam. 

STIFF'NESS,  n.  Rigidness;  want  of  pliableness  01 
flexibility  ;  the  firm  texture  or  state  of  a  substanct 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  bend  it ;  as,  the  stiffhesi 
of  iron  or  wood;  the  stiffness  of  a  frozen  limb. 

2.  Thickness;  spissitude  ;  a  stale  between  softness 
and  hardness  ;  as,  thesf<7/';ir.;..  of  sirup,  paste,  or  starch. 

3.  Torpidness  ;  inaptitude  to  motion. 

An  icy  stiffness 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

4.  Tension  ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  cord.     Drydcn. 

5.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness;  contumaciousness. 
The  vies  of  old  aire  hnvc  the  stiffness  of  it  too.  South. 

in  adherence  to  truth,  but  submission 

Formality  of  manner ;  constraint;  affected  pre- 


STI 


But  speak  no  word  t 


:.;i!r, ir:::;   ,|u  ll  i! 


rli7V,. 


8.  Affected  or  constrained  manner  of  expression 
or  writing  ;  want  of  natural  simplicity  and  ease  ;  as, 
stiffness  of  style. 
STI'FLE,  (stt'fl,)  v.  t.  [The  French  ctouffer,  to  stifle, 
is  nearly  allied  to  etoffe,  Eng.  stuff,  L.  stupa.  But 
stifle  seems  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  L.  stlpo,  and 
Eng.  stiff  and  stop  :  all, however,  of  one  family.  Qu. 
Gr.  ri.tf.cu.] 

1.  To  suffocate  ;  to  stop  the  breatli  or  action  of  the 
lungs  by  crowding  something  into  the  windpipe,  or 
by  infusing  a  substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other 
means  ;  to  choke  ;  as,  to  s/tjlrone  with  smoke  or  dust. 

2.  To  stop  ;  as,  to  stifle  the  breath ;  to  stifle  respira- 

3.  To  oppress  ;  to  stop  the  breath  temporarily  ;  as, 
to  stifle  one  with  kisses  ;  to  be  stifled  in  a  close  room 
or  with  bad  air. 

4.  To  extinguish  ;  to  deaden  :  to  quench  ;  as,  to 
stifle  flame  ;  to  stifle  a  fire  by  smoke  or  by  ashes. 

5.  To  suppress ;  to  hinder  from  transpiring  or 
spreading  ;  as,  to  stifle  a  report. 

6.  Toextinguish  ;  to  rheck  or  restrain  and  destroy  ;' 
to  suppress  ;  as,  to  stifle  a  civil  war  in  its  birth. 

Addison. 

7.  To  suppress  or  repress  ;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold 
from  escaping  or  manifestation  ;  as,  to  stifle  passion  ; 
to  stifle  grief;  to  stifle  resentment. 

8.  To  suppress  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  stifle  convic- 
tions. 

STI'FLE,  7t.  The  joint  of  a  horse  next  to  the  but- 
tock, and  corresponding  to  the  knee  in  man  ;  called 
also  the  Stifle  Joint. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal.  Cyc. 

STl/FL/CD,  pp.  or  a.     Suffocated  ;  suppressed. 

STl'FLING,  ppr.     Suffocating  ;  suppressing. 

STIGH,  7i.     See  Sty. 

STIG'MA,  7i.  *[L.,  from  Gr.  r  ypa,  from  T'C>,  to 
prick  or  stick.} 

1.  A  brand  ;  a  mark  made  with  a  burning  iron. 

2.  Any  mark  of  infamy  ;  any  reproachful  conduct 
which  stains  the  purity  or  darkens  the  luster  of  rep- 

*3.  In  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil,  which  always 
has  a  peculiar  structure  different  from  that  of  tile 
style,  and  is  moist  anil  pubescent,  totletain  and  burst 
the  pollen  or  prolific  powder.  Martyn. 

STIG-Ma'RI-A,«.  A  fossil  coal  plant,  having  a  iarge 
dome  shaped  trunk  or  stem.  Buckland. 

STIG'MA-TA,  7i.  pi.  The  apertures  in  the  bodies  of 
insects  communicating  with  the  trachea;  or  air- 
vessels  :  the  spiracles.  Kncyc. 

2.  In  the  Rinnan  Catholic  church,  marks  said  to  have 
been  supermini! ally  impressed  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  persons,  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  on  the 
crucified  hotly  of  Christ.  The  stigmata  of  St.  Fran- 
cis were  much  blazoned  bv  his  followers.     Moshcim 

STIG-MAT'IC,         la.     Marked   with   a  stigma,   or 

STIG-MAT'IC-AL,  j      with  something  reproachful  to 

2.  Impressing  with  infamy  or  reproach. 
STIG-MAT'ie,  a.     A  notorious  profligate,  or  criminal 
who  has  been  branded.     [Little  used.] 

2.  One  who  bears  about  him  the  marks  of  infamy 
or.  punishment.    {Little  used.]  Bulloknr. 

3.  One  on  whom  nature  lias  set  a  mark  of  deform- 
ity.    [Little  used.]  Skak. 

STIG-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     With  a  mark  of  infamy 

or  deformity. 
STIG'MA-TIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  stigmatistr.] 

1.  To   mark  with  a  brand,  in  a   literal  sense:  as, 

the  ancients  stigmatized  their  slaves  and  soldiers. 


to  disgrace  with 


ligeloui 


AdZ'-on. 


STIG'MA-TTZ-ED,  7171.     Marked  with  dissrace. 
STIG'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.     Branding  with  infamy. 
STIG'O-NO-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  anycov,  from  ottiJoj, 
to  mark  with  points,  uavrsta.] 

Divination  he  writing  on  tin-  bark  of  a  tree.     Ash 
STI'LAll,  a.    [from  stile.]    Pertaining  to  the  style  ol 
a  dial. 

Draw  a  line  for  the  stilar  line.  Moron. 

STIL'BITE,  71.     [Gr.  c-'A/?w,  to  shine.] 

A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  in  white 
or  yellowish,  semi-pellucid,  rectangular  crystals, 
pearly  and  highly  foliated  in  one  direction  ;  also  in 
sheaf-like  aggregations  and  foliated  masses.  It  con- 
sists of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  17  or  18  pel 
cent,  of  water.  Most  commonly  found  in  amygda- 
loid with  other  zeolitic  minerals  Dana. 
STILE,  11.  [This  is  another  spelling  of  Style.  See 
Style  and  Still.] 
A  pin  set  on  the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  a  shade 


A]., run. 


STILE,  7t.  [Sax.  stigel,  a  step,  ladder,  from  stigan,  to 
step,  to  walk,  to  ascend;  G.  stcgel;  Dan.  steit,  from 
stiger,  to  rise,  to  step  up  ;  Sw.  steg,  a  step,  sliga,  to 
ste"p.     See  Stair.] 

A  step  or  set  of  steps  for  ascending  and  descend 
ing,  in  passing  a  fence  or  wall.  Smift. 

In  architecture,  the  upright  piece  in  framing  or 
paneling.  Brundc. 

STI-LET'TO,  71.  [It.,  dim.  from  stilo ;  Fr.  stylet.  See 
Style.] 

1.  A  small  dagger  with  a  round,  pointed  blade. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet  holes  in 
working  muslin. 

STI-LET'U  O,  u  I     To  stab  or  pierce  with  a  stiletto. 
Bacon. 

STI-LET'T6-£D,pp.  or  a.  Stabbed  or  pricked  with 
a  stiletto.  Chesterfield. 

STILL,  i).  t.  [Sax.  stittan  ;  G.  and  D.  sttllen  ,-  Dan. 
stiller;  Sw.  stilla,  to  still,  to  rpiiot  or  appease,  that  is, 
to  set,  to  repress  ;  coinciding  with  G.  stellen,  to  put, 
set,  place,  Gr.  s"tAAw,  to  send,  and  with  sti/lc,  stool, 
stall.] 

1.  To  stop,  as  motion  or  agitation  ;  to  check  or  re- 
strain ;  to  make  quiet;  as,  to  still  the  raging  sea. 

2.  To  stop,  as  noise  ;  to  silence. 

With  his  name  the  mothers  stilt  their  babes.  Shak. 

3.  To  appease  ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet ;  as  tumult,  agi- 
tation or  excitement ;  as.  to  still  the  passions. 

STILL,  a.  Silent ;  uttering  no  sound  ;  applicable  to 
animals  or  to  things.  The  company  or  the  man  is 
still ;  the  air  is  still ;  the  sea  is  still. 

2.  Quiet ;  calm;  not  disturbed  by  noise  ;  as,  a  still 
evening. 

3.  Motioniess  ;  as,  to  stand  still;  to  lie  or  sit  still. 

4.  Quiet ;  calm  ;  not  agitated  ;  as,  a  still  atmos- 
phere. 

STILL,  Ji.     Calm;  silence;  freedom  from  noise;  as, 

the  still  of  midnight.     [A  poetic  word.]  Shak. 

STILL,  ado.     To  this  time  ;  till  now. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  an.  I  is  still  received.     Bacon. 

[Still  here  denotes  this  time  ;  set  or  fixed. 

2.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding. 

The  desire  of  la b -trays  an  auil.iii.ms  man  into  indecencies  that 

!rss-n  bis  r.-|iiil.ilinn  ;   lw  is  fiti/l  al  i  aid  1-st  any  of  bis  acinus 
slmuM  lie  thrown  a\v;iy  in  private.  Addison. 

[Still  here  signifies  set,  given,  and  refers  to  the 
whole  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence.  The  de- 
sire of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man  into  indecen- 
cies that  lessen  his  reputation  ;  that  fact  being  given 
or  set,  or  iitttirttli.tuiitltiig,  he  is  afraid,  &c] 

3.  It  precedes  or  accompanies  words  denoting  in- 
crease of  degree  ;  as,  a  still  further  advancement  of 
prices  may  he  expected. 

4.  Always  ;  ever ;  continually. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where  many  prople 


The  fewer  still  you  nam--,  you  wound  the  mo 

5.  After  that ;  after  what  is  stated. 

to  s.ranje  goi 
preaching  lla-  e'.'s[.-  I. 

6.  In  continuation. 

And,  like  the  watchful  i 


STILL,  7i.     [L.  stilla,  to  drop.     See  Distill.] 

A  vessel,  boiler,  or  copper,  used  in  the  distillation  of 

liquors  ;  as,  vapor  ascending  out  of  the  still.  Newton. 

[The  word  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for  the 

vessel  and  apparatus.    A  still  house  is  also  called  a 

still.] 

STILL,  i..  t.     [L.  stitto.] 

To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  by  heat,  and  condense 
in  a  refrigeratory  ;  to  distill.     [See  Distill.] 
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STILL,,-.;.     To  drop.     [.Vat  in  use]     [See  Distill.] 
STIL-L.A-TI"TIOUS,  (-nsh'us,)  a.     [L.  sldlulitius.] 

Falling  in  do.ps  ;  drawn  by  a  still. 
STIL'l.A-'i  O  k\  ,  it.     An  alembic  ;  a  vessel  for  dis- 
tillate,,!.    [Little -used,  or  not  at  all]  Bacon. 
2.  A  laboratory;  a  place  or  room  in  which  distil- 
_Jrdn.n  i.  ii  ilormril.     [Little  used.]     Irottun.    More. 
STILL'BORi\,  a:     [still  ami  born.]     Dead  at  the  birth  ; 

■J.  Abortive  .  .1-.  a  still-born  poem.  Swift. 

STILL'BUR.N',  v.  t.  [still  and  burn.]  To  burn  in  the 
process  of  distillation  ;  as,  to  slillburn  brandy. 

Smollett. 
STILL'ED,  pp.     [See  Still,  the  verb.]     Calmed  ;  ap- 
peased ;  quieted  ;  silenced. 
STI LL'EIL  it.     One  who  stills  or  quiets. 
STIL'LI-CIDE,  71.     [L.  stdlici.ltuu,  ,  stilla,  a  drop,  and 
cado,  to  fall.] 

A  continual  falling  or  succession  of  drops.    [JYot 
much  used.]  Bacon. 

STIL-LI-CID'I-OCS,  a.     Falling  in  drops.     Brown. 
STILL'ING,  ppr.     Calming  ;  silencing  ,  quieting. 
STILL'ING,  71.    The  act  of  calming;    silencing  or 
quieting. 
2.  A  stand  for  casks.     [Not  used  in  America.] 
STILL'-LIFE,  ii.     In  painting,  a  picture  of  dead  game, 
vegetables,  and  other  tiling;,  destitute  of  life. 

Mason. 
2.  Dead    animals  or  paintings    representing    the 
dead.  Gray. 

STILL'NESS,  7i.  Freedom  from  noise  or  motion  ; 
calmness;  quiet;  silence;  as,  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  air,  or  the  sea. 

2.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement ;  as,  the 
stillness  of  the  passions. 

3.  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity. 

Ttie  gravity  mi!  .-n/mess  nl  your  youth 

The  world  hath  noted.  Shak. 

STILL'-ROOM,  71.    An  apartment  for  distilling. 


of   motion.      [Little 


STILL' -ST  AND. 

used.] 
STILL'Y,  a.     Still;  quiet;  calm. 

[An  old  irvrtl.  u  .r,l  Wo-  ////  ,'„  poetrif.] 
STILL'Y,  adv.    Silently;  without  noise. 
2.  Calmly;  qui.dly;  without  tumult. 
STILP-NO-SID'E-RITE,  71.     [Gr.  o-r.Airieif,  shining, 
and  niirjpr.s,  iron.] 

An  ore  of  iron,  called  also  Pitchy  Ikon  Ore, 
occurring  massive,  in  curving  concretions,  with  a 
splendent  resinous  luster.  It  is  a  hydrated  peroxyd 
of  iron.  Dana. 

STILT,  71.     [Gr.  stche  ;  D.  stelt,  stelten  ;  Dan.  sttjltcr.] 
A  stilt  is  a  piece  of  wood,  often  with  a  shoulder, 
to  raise  the  foot  above  tin-  ground  in  walking.     Boys 
sometimes  use  stiits  for  raising  their  feet  above  the 
mud  in  walking,  but  they  are  rarely  seen. 

Men  must  nut  wali.  11; iti'ts.  L'Estrange. 

STILT,  v.  t.    To  raise  on  stilts  ;  to  elevate,    Young. 

2.  To  raise  bv  unnatural  means. 
STILT'-BIRD,  ii.*   A  long-legged    bird;   particularly 
applied  to  a  bird  called  the  Long-legged  Plover,  of 
tin-  genus  ll/inittttopus.  Brande. 

STILT'ED,  pp.     Raised  on  stilts. 

,2.  Unreasonably  elevated. 
STILT'ING,  ppr.     Raising  on  stilts. 
STI.ME,  „.     A  glimpse.     [  A",  trth  of  England.] 
STIM'LJ-LANT,  0.     [L.  stimiilans.]  [Halliwell. 

In    medicine,   producing    a    quickly-diffused    and 
transient  increase   of  vital  energy  and  strength  of 
action  in  the  heart  anil  arteries. 
STIM'q-LANT,  ?i.     In  medicine,  an  article  which  pro- 


[L.  stimuli!,  to  prick,  to  goad,  to 
oad.] 

■k  or  goad.     Hence, 
:-,  or  animate,  to  action  or  more 

Minir  pungent  motive  or  by  per- 
tlate  one  by  the  hope  of  reward, 


STLM'CJ-LA-TED, ;,;,.     Goaded;  roused  or  excited  to 

more  vigorous  exertion. 
STIM'U-LA-TL\G,  ppr.  or  a.     Goatling;  exciting  to 

STIM-rJ-LA'TION,  71.     The  act  of  goading  or  ex- 
citing. 

2.   In  medicine,  a  quickly-diffused  and  transient  in- 
crease of  vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 
STIM'U-LA-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  stimu- 
lating. 
STIM'lJ-LA-TIVE,  7,.     That  which  stimulates;  that 

which  rouses  into  more  vigorous  action. 
STIM'IT-LA-TOR,  71.     One  that  stimulates. 
STIM'U.-LUS,  71.     [I,.    This  word  may  be  formed  on 
oot  of  stem,  a  shoot.] 

Litrratln,  a  goad  ;  hence,  something  that  rouses 
.  the  hope  of  gain  is  a  power- 


ful 
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2.  In  medicine,  that  which  produces  a  quickly-dif- 
fused or  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  the  circulating  system. 
STING,  v.  t,  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Stung.  Stand  is  obsolete. 
[Goth,  stigewan;  Sax.  slingan,  styngan,  to  rush  or 
thrust,  hence  to  sting  ;  G.  stechen,  to  stick,  to  sting  ; 
stachel,  a  prick,  goad,  sting  ;  13.  sleeken,  steeled;  Dan. 
stikher,  to  stick,  to  sting  ;  sting,  a  thrust,  a  stitch,  a 
sting  ■  Sw.  sticka.  The  Dutch  has  stcng,  a  pole  or 
perch  ;  Sw.  stang,  id. ;  and  stanga,  to  push  with  the 
horns,  to  gore.  We  see  that  sting  is  stick  altered  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  the  sharp-pointed  instrument 
with  which  certain  animals  are  furnished,  such  as 
bees,  wasps,  scorpions,  and  the  like.  Bees  will  sel- 
dom sting  persons  unless  they  are  first  provoked. 

2.  To  pain  acutely;  as,  the  conscience  is  stung 
with  remorse. 

Slander  stings  the  brave.  Pope. 

STING,  71.  [Sax.  sting,  stincg ;  Ice.  stating,  a_  spear ; 
W.  ystang  ;  D.  steng,  a  pole  or  perch  ;  Sw.  stan^  ;  It. 
stanga,  a  bar.     These  words  are  all  of  one  family.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  weapon  or  instrument  with 
which  certain  animals  are  armed  by  nature  for  their 
defense,  and  which  they  thrust  from  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  to  pierce  any  animal  that  annoys  or  pro- 
vokes them.  In  most  instances,  this  instrument  is 
a  tube,  through  which  a  poisonous  matter  is  dis- 
charged, which  inflames  the  flesh,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, proves  fatal  to  life. 

2.  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  1  li o  flesh.  The  sting 
of  most  insects  produces  acute  pain. 

3.  Any  thing  that  gives  acute  pain.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  stings  of  remorse ;  the  stings  of  re- 
proach. 

4.  The  point  in  the  last  verse  ;  as,  the  sting  of  an 
epigram.  Dryden. 

5.  That  which  gives  the  principal  pain  or  consti- 
tutes the  principal  terror. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

STING'ER,  n.  That  which  stings,  vexes,  or  gives 
acute  pain. 

STIN'GI-LY,  adv.  [from  stingy.]  With  mean  cov- 
etousness  ;  in  a  niggardly  manner 

STIN'Gl-NESS,  n.  [from  stingy.]  Extreme  avarice ; 
mean  covetousness  ;  ni"";ird!iness. 

STING'I.i'G  LY,  adv.     With  stinging. 

STING'LESS,  a.     [from  sling.]     Having  no  sting. 

STrN"GO,  n.  [from  the  sharpness  of  the  taste. J  Old 
beer.     [A  cant  word.]  Addison. 

STfN'GY,  a.  [from  straifness  ;  W.  ystang,  something 
strait ;  vsiungu,  to  straiten,  to  limit.] 

Extremely  close  and  covetous  meanly  avaricious  ; 
niggardly  ;  narrow-hearted  ;  as  a  stingy  churl  [A 
word  in  popular  use,  but  low,  and  not  adniissiblVlmo  el- 
egant writing.] 

STINK,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Stank  or  Stunk.  [Sax.  stincan  ;  G. 
and  D.  stiiti.ru  ,-  Dan.  stiuhrr ;  Sw.  stinka.] 

To  emit  a  strong,  offensive  smell.  Locke, 

STINK,  n.     A  strong,  offensive  smell.  Dryden. 

STINK'ARD,  n.     A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 
2.  A  mephitic,  burrowing  quadruped,  the  Mydaus 
meliceps  of  Cuvier,  about  16  inches  in  length,  found 
in  Java  and  Sumatra.  C.  H.  Smith. 

STINK'ER,  n.  Something  intended  to  offend  by  the 
smell.  Harvey. 

STINK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Emitting  a  strong,  offensive 
smeli. 

STINK'ING-LY,  adv.    With  an  offensive  smell. 

Shale. 

STINK'-POT,  n.  An  earthen  jar,  charged  with  pow- 
der, grenades,  and  other  materials  of  an  offensive 
and  suffocating  smell ;  sometimes  used  in  boarding 
an  enemy's  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

STINK'-SToNE,  n.  Swine-stone,  a  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  emits  a  fetid  odor  on  being 
struck.  Dana. 

STINT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stintan,  to  stint,  or  stunt;  Ice. 
stunta ;  Gr.  s-rn>c,  narrow.] 

1.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits  ;  to  bound  ;  to 
confine  ;  to  limit;  as,  to  stint  the  body  in  growth  ; 
to  stint  the  mind  in  knowledge  ;  to  stint  a  person  in 
his  meals. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite.  Dryden. 

2.  To  assign  a  certain  task  in  labor,  which  being 
;r  labor 

popular 
use  vf  the  word  in  America. 
STINT,  n.     A  small,  grallatory  bird,  the  Tnnga 


STINT,  h.     Limit ;  bound  ;  restraint.  Dryden. 

2.  Quantity  assigned ;  proportion  allotted.      The 
workmen  have  their  stint. 


STINT'ANCE,   n.     Restraint;  stoppage.     [Not  used, 

or  local] 
STINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Restrained  to  a  certain  limit  or 


STI 


STINT' ING,  ppT.     Restraining  within  certain  limits  ; 

s.-igning  a  certain  quantity  to;  limiting. 
STIPE,  n.     [L.  stipes  ;  Gr.  arviroc,  a  stake.] 

In  botany,  the  base  of  a  frond  ;  or  a  species  of  stem 
passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct  from  the  leaf. 
The  stem  of  a  fungus  is  also  called  stipe.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which 
supports  the  pappus,  and  connects  it  with  the  seed. 
Martyn. 
STI'PEND,  n.  [L.  stipendium ;  stips,  a  piece  of  money, 
and  pendo,  to  pay.] 

Settled  pay  or  compensation  for  services,  whether 
daily  or  monthly  wages  ;  or  an  annual  salary. 
STI'PEND,  v.  t.     To  pay  bv  settled  wages.     Shclton. 
STI-PEND'I-A-RY,  a.     [L.  stipendiarius.] 

Receiving  wages  or  salary  ;  performing  services 
for  a  stated  price  or  compensation. 

His  gnat  stipcwllam  i.n-l:ite  cune  with  troops  of  evil-appointed 
Wsemeu  not  half  full.  Knolles. 

STI-PEND'I-A-RY,  n.  [Supra.]  One  who  performs 
services  for  a  settled  compensation,  either  by  the 
day,  month,  or  year. 

A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary.  Glover. 

STIP'I-TATE,  a.  [See  Stipe.]  In  botany,  support- 
ed by  a  stipe  ;  elevated  on  a  stipe  ;  as  pappus. 

Martyn. 
STIP'PLE,  (stip'pl,)  v.  t.     To  engrave  by  means  of 

dots,  in  distincin.u  front  engraving  in  lines.     Todd. 
STIP'PLKD,  pp.     Formed  or  executed  with  dots. 
STIP'PLING,  ppr.     Forming  or  executing  with  dots. 
STIP'PLING,  n.     In  engraving  and  miniature  painting, 
a  mode  of  execution  which   produces  the  effect  by  a 
succession  of  dots  or  small  points  instead  of  lines. 
Jocelyn. 
STIP'TIO.     See  Styptic. 

STIP'ULE^'  J  *  *  fL-  stiPula>  a  stn»v  or  stubb'e-] 
In  'botany,  an  appendage  at  the  base  of  petioles. 
Stipules  are  in  pairs,  or  solitary ;  they  are  lateral, 
extrafoliaceous,  intr.itbliaccous,  &c.  Martyn. 

A  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  leaves,  or  to  their 
footstalks  ;  commonly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  pairs.  Smith. 
STIP-TT-La'CEOUS,  )  a.     [from    L.  stipula,  stipidaris. 
STIP'U-LAR,               j      See  Stipula.] 

1.  Resembling  stipules  ;  consisting  of  stipules. 

2.  Growing  on  stipules,  or  close  to  them  ;  as,  stip- 
ular  glands.  Martyn.     Lee. 

STIP'U-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  stipnlor,  from  stipes,  or  from 
the  primary  sense  of  the  root,  as  in  stipo,  to  crowd  ; 
whence  the  sense  of  agreement,  binding,  making 
fast.] 

1.  To  make  an  agreement  or  covenant  with  any 
person  or  company  to  do  or  forbear  anything;  to 
contract;  to  settle  terms;  as,  certain  princes  stipu- 
lated to  assist  each  other  in  resisting  the  armies  of 
France.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stipu- 
late to  oppose  and  restrain  the  African  slave  trade. 
A  has  stipulated  to  build  a  bridge  within  a  given 
time.  B  has  stipulated  not  to  annoy  or  interdict  our 
trade. 

2.  To  bargain.  A  has  stipulated  to  deliver  me  his 
horse  for  fifty  guineas. 

STIP'lJ-LATE,  a.  [from  stipula.]  Having  stipules 
on  it  ;  as,  a  stipulate  stalk. 

STIP'TJ-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Agreed ;  contracted ; 
covenanted.  It  was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain 
should  retain  Gibraltar. 

STIP'TT-LA-TING,  ppr.  Agreeing  ;  contracting  ;  bar- 
gaining. 

STIP-U-La'TION,  rt.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  stipulatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  agreeing  and  covenanting ;  a  con- 
tracting or  bargaining. 

2.  An  agreement  or  covenant  made  by  one  person 
with  another  for  the  performance  or  forbearance  of 
some  act ;  a  contract  or  bargain  ;  as,  the  stipulations 
of  the  allied  powers  to  furnish  each  his  contingent  of 

3.  In  botany,  the  situation  and  structure  of  the  stip- 
ules. Marty, 

STIP'U.-La-TOR,  n.    One  who  stipulates, 


STIP'ULE,  n.     See  Stipula. 

STIP'UL-.ED,  a.    Furnished   with   stipules  or  leafy 

appendages.  Smith. 

STIR,  (stur,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  stirian,  shjrian  ;   D.  stooren  ; 

G.  stbrcn,  to   stir,   to   disturb  ;  W.  ysucriaw.     Tnis 

word  gives  storm  ;  Ice.  stir,  war.  J 

1.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  in  any  manner. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to  stir.     Temple. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  bring  into  debate. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Bacon. 

3.  To  incite  to  action  ;  to  instigate ;  to  prompt. 

An  Ate  stirring-  him  loljood  and  strife.  Sltak. 

4.  To  excite  ;  to  raise  ;  to  put  into  motion. 

And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.  Dryden. 

To  stir  up  ;  to  incite  ;  to  animate  ;  to  instigate  by 
inflaming  passions ;  as,  to  stir  up  a  nation  to  rebel- 
lion. 

The  words  of  Jmlas  were  good,  and  able  to  stir  them  vp  to 


2.   Tot 


ate  ;  to  put 
;iny  i 


tction  ;  to  begin 


iff. 


s,  to 


3.  To  quicken  ;  to  enliven  ;  to  make  more  lively 
or  vigorous  ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  mind. 

4.  To    disturb ;    as,   to   stir  up   the  sedinrent  of 
liquor. 

STIR,  (stur,)  v.  i.    To  move  one's  self.     He  is  not  able 


To. 


able 


is  contin- 


3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  still, 
ually  stirring. 

4.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  o 

They  fancy  they  have  a  ritrht  to  talk  freely  up 
stirs  or  appears. 

5.  To  rise  in  the  morning.     [Colloquial.]       Shah. 
STIR,  (stur,)  7i.     [W.  ystwr.] 

1.  Agitation ;    tumult ;    bustle  ;    noise  or  various 
movements. 


;yets 


Locke. 
;  tumultuous 


2.  Public  disturbance  or 
disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

England,  lie  departed   iruin   Ireland,  uuhu.u  a  Hu\v. 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts  ;  conflicting  passions. 

Shak. 
STIR'A-BOUT,  (stur'-,)  n.     A  Yorkshire  dish  formed 
of  oatmeal  boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency. 
Malone. 
STIR'I-A-TED,  a.     [L.  stiria,  an  icicle.] 

Adornetl  with  pendants  like  icicles. 
STIR'I-OUS,  a.     [Supra.]     Resembling  icicles.    [Not 

much  used.  ]  Brown. 

STIRK,  (sturk,)  7t.     A  voung  ox  or  heifer.     [Local.] 
STIR'LESS,  a.     Still  without  stirring. 
STIRP,  (sturp,)  n.     [L.  stirps.] 

Stock  ;  race  ;  family.     [JYot  English.]        Bac  n, 
STIR'R-ED,  pp.     Moved  ;  agitated  ;  put  in  action. 
STIR'RER,  n.     One  who  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  puts  in  motion. 

3.  A  riser  in  the  morning.  Shak. 

4.  An  inciter  or  exciter  ;  an  instigator. 

5.  A  stirrer  up:  an  exciter ;  an  instigator. 
STIR'RING,  ppr.     Moving;  agitating;  putting  in  mo- 
tion. 

2.  a.  Active  ;  active  in  business  ;  habitually  em- 
ployed in  some  kind  of  business  ;  accustomed  to  a 
busy  life. 

STIR'RING,  n.  [Supra.]  The  act  of  moving  or  put- 
ting in  motion. 

STIR'RUP,  (stur'rup,)  77..  [Sax.  stige-rapa,  step-rope  ; 
stigan,  to  step,  or  ascend,  and  rap,  rope ;  G.  steig-b'l- 
gel,  step-bow,  or  mounting-how  ;  1).  styg-hcugel ;  Sw. 
steg-bb'gcl ;  Dan.  stigbdjlc.  The  first  stirrups  appear 
to  have  been  ropes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ring,  or  bending  piece  of  metal,  hori- 
zontal on  one  side  for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider, 
and  attached  to  a  strap  which  is  fastened  to  the  sad- 
dle ;  used  to  as.^t  persons  in  mounting  a  horse,  and 
to  enable  them  to  sit  steadily  in  riding,  as  well  as  to 
relieve  them  by  supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a 
thimble  in  its  lower  end,  for  reeving  a  foot-rope. 

Totten. 
STIR'RUP-GUP,  71.    A  parting  cup  taken  on  horse- 
back. Scott. 
STIR'RUP-LEATH-ER,  (stur'rup-leth-er,)  n.  A  strap 
pports  a  stirrup. 

'■en ;  D.  stikket 

stick.] 

1.  To  sew  with  a  back  puncture  of  the  needle,  so 
as  to  double  the  thread  ;  as,  to  stitch  a  wristband  ;  to 
sew  or  unite  together  ;  as,  to  stitch  the  leaves  of  a 
book  and  form  a  pamphlet. 

2.  To  form  land  into  ridges.  JVem  England. 
To  stitch  up  ;  to  mend  or  unite  with  a  needle  and 

thread  ;  as,  to  stitch  up  a  rent ;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 
Wiseman. 
STITCH,  v.  i.     To  practice  stitching. 
STITCH,  71.     A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing. 

2.  A  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  a  needle  in 
knitting  ;  a  link  of  yarn  ;  as,  to  let  down  a  stitch;  to 
take  up  a  stitch. 

3.  A  land;  the  space  between  two  double  furrows 
in  plowed  ground.  Hallncell. 

4.  A  local,  sharp  pain  ;  an  acute  lancinating  pain, 
like  the  piercing  of  a  needle ;  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

STITCH'A-D,  („ticht,)  pp.  or  a.  Sewed  with  a  back 
puncture  of  the  needle  ;  sewed  together. 

STITCH'EL,  71.     A  kind  of  hairy  wool.     [Local.] 

STITCH'EU,  71.     One  that  stitches. 

STITCH'ER-Y,  n.     Needlework;  in  contempt.      Shak. 

STITCH'-FALL-£N,  a.  Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knitting. 
[Nut  in  use.]  Dryden 

STITCII'ING.jipr.  Sewing  in  a  particular  manner, 
uniting  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

STITCH'ING,  71.    The  act  of  stitching. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing  in  a  particular  manner. 

3.  The  forming  of  land  into  ridges  or  divisions. 
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STO 

STITCH'WQRT,  7i.    A  plant,  chamomile.   Ainsworth. 
2.  A  grassy-looking  plant,  of  the  genus  Stellaria. 

STTTH,  a.     [Sax.]     Strong  ;  rigid.     [JVM  in  use.} 
STITH'Y,  n.     [Supra.     Ice.  stedia.] 

1.  An  anvil.     [Local.]  Shak. 

2.  A  disease  in  oxen. 

STITH'Y.  v.  t.     To  forge  on  an  anvil.     [Local.] 

Halliwcll. 
STITII'Y-ING,  ppr.     Forging  on  an  anvil. 
STIVE,  v.  t.     [See  Stuff  and  Stew.]     To  stuff  up 
close.     [Not  in  use]  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  hot,  sultry,  and  close.     [JVM  in  use] 
STI'VER,  b.     [Svv.  stifver  ;  D.  stumer.]         [Wotton. 
A  Dutch  coin  and  money  of  account,  of  the  value 
of  two  cents,  or  about  one  pennv  sterling. 
SToAK,  v.  t.    To  stop  ;   to  choke ;  in  seamen's  lan- 

PT6AT,  n.  An  animal,  the  ermine.  This  animal  is 
called  stoat  when  of  a  reddish  color,  and  ermine  when 
white,  as  in  winter.  It  is  a  digitigrade,  carnivorous 
mammal,  the  Putorius  Erminea.  Ed.  Encyc. 

STO'CAH,  b.  fir.  and  Erse.]  An  attendant ;  a  wal- 
let bov.     [JVM  English,  nor  used.]  Spenser. 

STOe-eSDE',  j  n.  "  [It.  staccato,  a  thrust,  from  stucco, 

STOC-CA'DO,  (  a  stock  or  race,  a  rapier  or  long- 
sword  ;  Sp.  estocada;  Fr.  cstoca.de.  This  gives  the 
sense  of  thrust.  But  wo  give  the  word  another  sig- 
nification, from  stock,  a  post,  or  fixed  piece  of  timber. 
The  It.  stucco  and  Eng.  stock  are  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  stab  ;  a  thrust  with  a  rapier.  Shall. 

2.  A  fence  or  barrier  made  with  stakes  or  posts 
planted   in  the  earth  ;   a  slight  fortification.     [See 

STO€-€aDE',  v.  t.    To  fortify  with  sharpened  posts. 
STOe-eXD'ED,  pp.     Fortified  with  posts. 
STOC-CaD'ING,  ppr.     Fortifying  with  posts. 
STO-CHAS'TIC,  (sto-kas'tik,)  a.     [Gr.  rrroXaariK0S.] 
Conjectural ;  able  to  conjecture.     [JVM  in  use.] 
Brown. 
STOCK,  n*  [Sax.  stoe,  a  place,  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  G. 
stock,  a  stem,  a  staff,  a  stick,  a  block  ;  D.  and  Dan. 
stok,  id. ;  Sw.  stock  ;  Fr.  estoc  ;  It.  stocco.     This  word 
nincides  with  stake,  sticlc,  stack;  that  which  is  set  or 


the  fixed,  strong,  firm  part ;  the  origin  and  support  of 
the  branches.     Job  xiv. 

2.  The  stem  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  which 
is  its  support. 

Tlie  cion  overrnleth  [he  slock  quite.  Bacon. 

3.  A  post ;  something  fixed,  solid,  and  senseless. 

When  all  our  fathers  worship  d  stacks  and  stones.         Milton. 

4.  A  person  very  stupid,  dull,  and  senseless. 

Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks.  Sliak. 

5.  The  part  of  a  tool  for  boring  wood  with  a  crank 
whose  end  rests  against  the  breast  of  the  workman. 

Owilt. 

6.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  musket  or 
other  firearm  is  fixed. 

7.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier.     [JVM  in  use.] 

8.  A  cravat  or  band  for  the  neck. 

9.  A  cover  for  the  leg.     [Obs.]     [Now  Stockino.] 

10.  The  original  prngonilnr;  also,  the  race  or  line 
of  a  family  ;  the  progenitors  of  a  family  and  their  di- 
rect descendants  ;  lineage  ;  family.  From  what  stock 
did  he  spring? 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 

From  Dardanus.  Denham. 

Men  end    brethren,  children  of  the  slock  of  Abraham. —Acts 

11.  A  fund  ;  capital ;  the  monevr  goods  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  insurance,  Nanking,  &c.  ;'as, 
the  stock  of  a  banking  company  ;  the  stock  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  making  insurance, 
and  the  like.     Stock  may  be  individual  or  joint. 

12.  Money  lent  to  government,  or  property  in  a 
public  debt ;  a  share  or  shares  of  a  national  or  other 
public  debt,  or  in  a  company  debt.  The  United 
States  borrow  of  the  bank  or  of  individuals,  and  sell 
stock  bearing  an  interest  of  five,  six,  or  seven  per 
cent.  British  stocks  are  the  objects  of  perpetual  spec- 
ulation. 

13.  Supply  provided  ;  store.  Every  one  may  be 
charitable  out  of  his  own  stock.  So  we  say,  a  stock 
of  honor,  a  stock  of  fame. 

Add  to  that  start  uhir.li  jn-ily  we  bestow.  Dryrlen. 

Id.  In  agriculture,  the  domestic  animals  or  beasts 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  farm  ;  as,  a  stock  of  cat- 
tle or  of  sheep.  It  is  also  used  for  the  crop  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  farm.  Encyc 

15.  Living  beasts  shipped  lo  a  foreign  country  ;  as, 
a  brig  sailed  yesterday  wil  I?  stock  on  deck.  The  cat- 
tie  are  called  also  live  stock.  America. 

IK.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  slaves  of  a  plantation. 
*17.  Stocks, pi.;  a  machine  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  timber,  in  Which  the  legs  of  criminals  are  con- 
fined by  way  of  punishment. 

18.  The  frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests 
while  building. 

19.  The  stock  of  on  anchor  is  the  piece  of  timber 
into  which  the  shank  is  inserted.  Mar.  Diet. 


STO 

■^0.  In  book-keeping,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
hooks.  Encyc. 

STOCK,  v.  t.  To  store  ;  to  supply  ;  to  fill ;  as,  to  stock 
the  mind  with  ideas.  Asia  and  Europe  are  well 
stocked  with  inhabitants. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store  ;  as,  he  stocks  what  he  can 
not  use.  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

4.  To  pack  ;  to  put  into  a  pack  ;  as,  to  stock  cards. 

5.  To  supply  with  domestic  animals  ;  as,  to  stock  a 
farm. 

6.  To  supply   with  seed  ;  as,  to  stock  land  with 
clover  or  hordsgrass.  American  Farmers. 

7.  To  suffer  cows  to  retain  their  milk  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  previous  to  sale. 

To  stock  up ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  dig  up. 

Edwards's  IV.  Indies. 

STOCK-ADE',  b.  [See  Stoccade.]  In  fortification, 
a  sharpened  post  or  stake  set  in  the  earth. 

2.  A  line  of  posts  or  stakes  set  in  the  earth  as  a 
fence  or  harrier. 

STOCK-aDE',  v.  t.  To  surround  or  fortify  with  sharp- 
ened posts  fixed  in  the  ground. 

STOCK-aD'ED,  pp.     Fortified  with  stockades. 

STOCK-aD'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  sharpened 
posts  or  stakes. 

STOCK'-BRoK-ER,  n.  [stock  and  broker.]  A  broker 
who  deals  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or 
shares  in  the  public  funds. 

STOCK'-DOVE,  (-duv,)  n.  [stock  and  dove.]  The 
wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  (Columba  cenas,)  long  con- 
sidered as  the  stork  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  but  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  Ed.  Encyc. 

STOCK'-FISH,  b.  [stock  and  fish.]  Cod  dried  hard 
and  without  salt. 

STOCK-GIL' LY-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Cheiranthus  ;  sometimes  written  Stock  July 
Flower.  Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

STOCK'IIOLD-ER,  n.     [stock  and  hold.]     One  who  is 

«  a  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  a  hank  or  other  company. 

STOCK'ING,  b.     [from  stock;  It.  stoca;  supposed  by 
Johnson  to  be  a  corruption  olstocken,  plural  of  stock. 
But  qu.] 
A  garment  made  to  cover  the  foot  and  leg. 

STOCK'ING,  v.  t.     To  dress  in  stockings.     Dryden. 

STOCK'ISH,  a.  Hard;  stupid;  blockish.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

STOCK'-JOB-BER,  n.  [stock  and  job.]  One  who 
speculates  in  the  public  funds  fur  gain;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  buy  and  sell  stocks. 

STOCK'-JOB-BING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  dealing  in 
the  public  funds.  Encyc. 

STOCK'-LOCK,  b.  [stock  and  lock.]  A  lock  fixed  in 
a  wooden  case  or  frame.  Buchanan. 

STOCKS.     See  under  Stock. 

STOCK'-STILL,  a.  [stock  and  still.]  Still  as  a  fixed 
post ;  perfectly  still. 

Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  In  the  pulpit.  Anon. 


pulent ;  one  whose  bones  are  covered  well  with  flesh, 
but  without  a  prominent  belly. 
STo'IC,  7i.     [Gr.<ro)iK<>c,from  <r„a,a  porch  in  Athens, 
where  the  philosopher  Zeno  taught.] 

A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  who  founded 
a  sect.  He  taught  that  men  should  bo  free  from  pas- 
sion, unmoved  by  joy  or  grief,  and  submit  without 
complaint  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  by  which  all 
tilings  are  governed.  Enfield. 

STo'IC,         j  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  to  their 
STo'IC  AL,  i      doctrines. 

2.  Not  affected  by  passion;   unfeeling;  manifest- 
ing iiiilill'erenre  to  pleasure  or  pain- 
STo'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  the  Stoics; 
without  apparent  feeling  or  sensibility;  witli  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.  Chesterfield. 
STo'IC-AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  stoical ;  in- 
difference to  pleasure  or  pain. 
STo'I-CISM,  71.    The  opinions  and   maxims  of  the 
Stoics. 

2.  A  real  or  pretended  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  insensibility. 
STOKE   [Sax.  stocce,  stoc,  place]  is  the  same  word  as 
Stock,  differently  applied.    It  is  found  in  many  Eng- 
lish names  of  towns. 
STo'KER,  b.     One  who  looks  after  the  fire  of  a  breW- 

hnuse,  or  of  a  steam-engine.  Green. 

STO'LA,  b.     [Gr.  om\n.) 

A  long  garment,  descending  to  the  ankles,  worn 
by  Roman  women. 
S'lV  l,E,  prct.  of  Steel. 
STOLE,  ?i.*  [L.  and  It.  stola  ;  Sp.  estola.] 

*1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  long  and  narrow 
scarf,  with  fringed  extremities,  worn  by  a  priest 
around  the  neck, and  crossed  over  the  breast  in  front. 
Hook. 
2.  [L.  stolo.]  A  sucker;  a  shoot  from  the  root  of  a 
plant,  by  which  some  plants  may  be  propagated. 
[Written  also  Stool.] 

Groom  of  the  slide  ;  tin1  first  lord  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, in  the  household  of  the  king  of  England. 

Brande. 


STO 

SToL'KM,    (slol'n,)  pp.   or   a.       [from   steal,   which 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet.  —  Prov.  ix. 
STOL'ID,  a.     [L.  slolidus;  from  the  root  of  still,  stall 

Dull;  foolish  ;  stupid.     [JVM  used.] 

STO-LIO'I-TY,  n.  [Supra.]  Dullness  of  intellect ; 
stupidity.     [Little  used.)  Bentiey. 

STO'LON,  b.     [L.  stolo.] 

In  botany,  a  runner  or  shoot  proceeding  horizon- 
tally from  a  plant,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

STOL-O-NIF'Elt-OUS,  a.  [L.  nolo,  a  sucker,  and 
fern,  to  produce.] 

Producing  suckers  ;  putting  forth  suckers  ;  as,  a 
stolonifertms  stem.  Martyn. 

STo'MA,  b.  j  [Gr.]     In  botany,  oval  spaces  be- 

STO.M'A-TA,  b.  pi.  \  tween  the  sides  of  cells,  open- 
ing into  inter-cellular  cavities  in  the  subjacent  tissue, 
and  bordered  by  a  rim.  Lindley. 

STO-MAC'A-CE,  b.  [Gr.  erropa  and  kukoc.]  A  fetor 
of  breath,  ariMiiL'  from  ulcerated  gums.        Brande. 

STO.M'ACH,  (stum'ak,)  n.  [L.  stomachus  ;  Sp.  esto- 
mago  ;  It.  stomacho  ;  Fr.  estomac] 

1.  In  animal  bodies,  a  membraneous  receptacle,  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion,  in  which  food  is  pre- 
pared for  entering  into  the  several  parts  of  the  body 


[A  popular  use  of  the  word.] 

3.  Inclination  ;  liking. 

He  Which  il  i'.Ii   My   St<j/r«l.-h   to   liiii 

Let  him  depart. 

4.  Anger  ;  violence  of  temper. 


Shak. 


5.  Sullen 
stubbornnei 

This  sore  of  (-t-viii.j-  ]■!.(• 


resentment ;    willful     obstinacy ; 


6.  Pride  ;  haughtiness. 


■  ranking 


STOM'ACII, 


To  be  angry.     [J 


Note.  —  This  word,  in  all  the  foregoing  senses  ex- 
cept the  first,  is  nearly  obsolete  or  inelegant. 
STO.M'ACH,  (stum'ak,)  v.  t.     [L.  stomachor.] 

1.  To  resent ;  to  remember  with  anger. 

The  lion  began  to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach  the  an'ront. 
L'Eslrangc. 

This  sense  is  not  used  in  America,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation extends.  In  America,  at  least  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  sense  is, 

2.  To  brook  ;  to  bear  without  open  resentment  or 
ithout  opposition.     [Not  elegant.] 

-Not  in  use.] 

Hooker. 
STOM'ACH-AL,  a.     [Fr.  stomacal] 

Cardial:  helping  the  stomach.  Coto-rave. 

STOM'ACH-JoD,  a.     Filled  with  resentment.     S.'iak. 
STOM'A-CHER,  b.     An  ornament   or  support  to  the 

breast,  worn  by  females.     Is.  iii.  Shak. 

STOM'ACH-FIJL,  (stum'ak-,)  a.    Willfully  obstinate  ; 
stubborn  ;  perverse  ;  as,  a  stomachful  boy. 

L'Estrangc. 
STOM'A€H-FUL-NESS,   n.      Stubbornness;    sttllen- 

ness  ;  perverse  obstinacy. 
STO-MACII'IC,  la.     Pertaining  to  the  stomach  ; 

STO-MA€H'ie-AL,  (      as,  stomachic  vessels.   Harvey. 
2.  Strengthening  to  the  stomach  ;  exciting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Coxe. 
STO-MACH'IC,   (sto-mak'ik  )  n.      A  medicine  that 

strengthens  the  stomach  and  excites  its  action. 
STOM'ACH-ING,  ppr.      Brooking  ;    bearing  without 

open  resentment. 
STOM'ACH-ING,  b.     Resentment.     [Not  in  use.] 
STOM'ACH-LESS,   (stum'ak-,)  a.    Being  without  a 

stomach  or  appetite.  Hall. 

STOM'A€H-OUS,  a.    Stout;  sullen;  obstinate.  [Not 


One  of  an  order  of  crustareons  animals,  including 
the  squilla,  in  which  several  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  have  the  form  of  feet.  Dana. 

STOMP;    a   vulgar   pronunciation   of  Stamp,  which 

STOND,  b.  [for  Stand.]  A  stop  ;  a  post ;  a  station. 
[Obs.]     [See  Stand.] 

STONE,  B.f  [Sax.  Stan  ;  Goth,  staina  ;  G.  .*trin  ;  D.  and 
Dan.  stern:  Sw.  strn  :  Dalmatian,  s-.tina  ;  Croatian,- 
stine.  This  word  ina\  be  a  derivative  from  the  root 
of  ^tnnd  or  it  ueu  belon"  I"  some  root  in  Class  Dn. 
The  primary  sensV  is,  to^ei,  to  fix;  Gr.  ,-,,<.] 

1.  A  mass  of  concreted,  .  arthy,  or  mineral  matter. 
In  popular  Inuguagt,  very  larje  'masses  of  stone  are 
called  rocks;  small  masses  are  called  stones;  and  the 
finer  kinds,  gravel  or  sand,  or  grains  of  sand.  Stone 
is  of  great  and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 


TONE,  BULL,  tJNITE.  — AN''GER,  VI"CIOUS.- 


K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SII ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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STO 

buildings  of  all  kinds,  fur  walls,  fences,  piers,  abut- 
ments, arches,  monuments,  sculpture,  and  the  like. 

When  we  speak  of  the  substance  generally,  we 
use- stone  in  the  singular;  as,  a  house  or  wall  of 
stone.  But  when  we  speak  of  particular,  separate 
masses,  we  say,  a  stone,  or  the  stones. 

2.  A  gem  ;  a  precious  stone. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  SkaJe. 


der;  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 

5.  A  testicle. 

6.  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit :  or  the  hard 
covering  inclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself  inclosed  by 
the  pulpy  pericarp.  Marlyn. 

7.  In  Great  Britain,  the  weight  of  fourteen  pounds. 


Hie  riders  of  horses  in  races.] 

8.  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

Glance  on  the  slone  where  our  cold  Mies  lie.  Pope. 

9.  It  is  used  to  express  torpidness  and  insensibil- 
ity ;  as,  a  heart  of  stone. 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

10.  Stone  is  prefixed  to  some  words  to  qualify  their 
signification.  Thus  stonr-drad  is  perfectly  dead,  as 
lifeless  as  a  stone;  stone-still,  still  as  a  stone,  per- 
fectly still  ;  stone-blind,  blind  as  a  stone,  perfectly 
blind. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned;  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion which  signifies  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  ;  to  use  all  practicable  means  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject. 

Meteoric  stones;  stones  which  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere, as  after  the  displosion  of  a  meteor. 

Philosopher's  stone  ;  a  pretended  substance  that  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  turning 
any  other  substance  into  gold. 
SToNE,  a.     Made  of  stone-,  or  like  stone  ;  as,  a  stone 


jug. 


•  kill  with  stones. 


0    p-TjUlViJ    \ 


•  my  heart.     [Liu!°  :t.~rl .] 


3.  To  free  from  stones  ;  as,  to  stone  raisins. 

4.  To  wall  or  face  with  stones  ;  to  line  or  fortify 
with  stones  ;  as,  to  stone  a  well ;  to  stone  a  cellar. 

SToNE'-BLIND,  a.     [stone  and  blind.]      Blind- as  a 

stone  ;  perfectly  blind. 
SToNE'-BOR-ER,  n.    An  animal  that  bores  stones  ; 

applied  to  certain  bivalve  mollusks  which  form  holes 

in  rocks.  Kirby. 

SToNE'-BoW,  n.     [stone  and  bow.]     A  cross-bow  for 

shooting  stones. 
STONE'-BREAK,  n.       [stone    and    break;    L.    sazif- 

A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

SToNE'-CHAT,  \n.      [stone  and    chatter.}      A 

ST6NE'-CHAT-TER,  j  small  bird  of  the  eastern 
continent,  the  Saxicola  ruhieola  of  ISechstein,  (Mota- 
cilla  rubicola,  Linn.)  It  is  allied  to  the  English 
robin  redbreast,  and  its  note  often  resembles  the 
knocking  together  of  two  stones. 

Jardine.     Ed.  Encyc. 

SToNE'-CoAL,  n.     Hard  coal ;  mineral  coal. 

STfiXK'-flfSV,  ,,.     A  distemper  in  hawks. 

SToNE'-eROP,  n.     [Sax.  stan-crop.] 

1.  A  sort  of  tree.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  low,  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum, 
growing  on  rocks  and  dry,  arid  places;  wall-pepper. 
The  stone-crop  tree  or  shrubby  grass  wort  is  of  the 
genus  Chenopodium.  Loudon.    Lee. 

STONE'-CUR-LEW,  n.*A  large  species  of  the  plover 
family,  QEdicnemus  crepitans  of  Temminck.  It  fre- 
quents stonv  places,  and  is  also  called  Thick-kneed 
Plover  or  Bustard,  and  Thick-Knee.      Jardine. 

STONE'-CIJT-TER,  n.  \stone  and  cut.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  hew  stones.  Swift. 

SToNE'-COT-TING,  n.  The  business  of  hewing 
stones  fitr  walls,  steps,  cornices,  monuments,  Sec. 

STONE'-EAT-ER,  n.  An  animal  that  eats  stone  ; 
applied  to  certain  bivalve  mollusks  which  form  holes 
in  rocks.  Kirby. 

SToN'.ED,  pp.  Pelted  or  killed  with  stones ;  freed 
from  stones  ;  walled  with  stones. 

SToNE'-DEAD,  (-ded,)  a.     As  lifeless  as  a  stone. 

STONE'-EAT-ER,  n.     An  animal  that  eats  stone. 

STONE'-FERN,  n.     [stone  and  fern.]     A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

STCNE'-FLY,  n.    [stone  and  fly.]    An  insect. 

Ainsworth. 

STONE'-FROIT,  n.  [stone  and  fruit.]  Fruits  whose 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp,  as  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  &c. ;  a  drupe. 

Boyle. 

STONE'-HAWK,  a.     [stone  and  hawk.l    A  kind  of 


hawk. 


Ain*irnrt!i. 
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STONE'-HEaRT-ED,  j  a.     [stone  and  heart.]     Hard- 

SToN'Y-HEXRT-ED,  \  hearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless  ; 
unfeeling.  Shak. 

SToNE'HENGE,  n.  An  assemblage  of  upright  and 
horizontal  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England  ;  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Dru- 
idical  temple.  p.  Cue. 

SToNE'-HORSE,  n.  [stone  and  horse.]  A  horse 
not  castrated.  Mortimer. 

SToNE'-HOUSE,  n.      [stone  and  house.]      A  house 


STONE'-PaRS-LEY, 


A  plant  of  the  genus  Bubon. 

Earn,  of  Plants. 
and  pit.]      A  pit  or  quarry 
Woodward, 
ne  and  pitch.]     Hard,  inspis- 


SToNE'-PIT,  n.      [stc 

where  stones  are  dug, 
STONE'-PITCH,  71.     [ 

sated  pitch. 
SToNE'-PLOV-ER,  (-pluv-er,)  n.     [stone  and  plover.] 

A_bird.  Ainsworth. 

SToN'ER,  ?i.    One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones  ; 

one  who  walls  with  stones. 
SToNE'S'-CaST,        .71.     [stone  and  cast  or  throw.] 
SToNE'S'-THROW,  j      The  distance  which  a  stone 

niay  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 
ST5NE>S'-MICK-LE,  n.     A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

SToNE'-SQUAR-ER,  n.     [stone  and   square.]      One 

who  forms  stones  into  squares.     1  Kings  v. 
SToNE'-STILL,  a.    [stone  and  still.]    Still  as  a  stone ; 

perfectly  still  or  motionless. 
STONE'-WALL,  n.     [stone  and  wall]     A  wall  built 

of  stones.  J 

SToNE'-WaRE,  71.    A  species  of  potter's  ware  of  a 

coarse  kind,  glazed  and  baked. 
SToNE'-WEED,   7t.      A  troublesome  weed,   of  the 

genus  Litliospernium,  having  spear-shaped  flowers 

with  yellowish  or  milk-white  enrols.  Earm.  Encyc. 
STdNE'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.     Work  or  wall  consist- 
ing of  stone  ;  mason's  work  of  stone.      Mortimer. 
SToN'I-NESS,    n.      [from   stony.]      The    quality   of 

abounding  with  stones;  as,  the  stonincss  of  ground 

renders  it  difficult  to  till. 
2.  Hardness  of  heart.  Hammond. 

STON'ING,  ppr.     Pelting  with  stones  ;  walling  with 


2.  Consisting  of  stone  ;  as,  a  stony  cave.  Milton. 

3.  Full  of  stones;  abounding  with  stones;  as, 
stony  ground. 

4.  Petrifying ;  as,  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold. 

Spenser. 

5.  Hard;  cruel;  unrelenting;  pitiless;  as,  a  stony 
heart.  Milton. 

6.  Insensible  ;  obdurate  ;  perverse  ;  morally  hard. 
STON'Y-HEART-ED,  a.  Hard-hearted.  .' Scott. 
STOOD,  pret.  of  Stand. 

STOOK,  «.  [Scotch  ;  W.  ystioc,  a  shock  of  grain.] 
A  small  collection  of  sheaves  set  up  in  the  field. 
[In  England,  a  stook  is  twelve  sheaves.] 

STOQK,  7j.  (.  To  set  up  sheaves  of  grain  in  stooks. 
[Local] 

STOOK'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  setting  up  sheaves  of 
grain  in  stooks  or  shocks. 

STOOL,  7i.  [Sax.  stol,  Goth,  stols,  a  seat,  a  throne  ; 
G.  stuhl,  a  stool,  a  stock,  a  pew,  a  chair,  the  see  of  a 
bishop;  D.  and  Dan.  stoel,  id.;  Sw.  stol;  W.  ystal. 
This  coincides  with  stall  and  still.  A  stool  is  that 
which  is  set,  or  a  seat ;  Russ.  prestol,  a  throne.] 

1.  A  seat  without  a  back  ;  a  little  form  consisting 
of  a  board  with  three  or  four  legs,  intended  as  a  seat 
for  one  person.  Watts. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  ;  hence,  an  evacuation  ;  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels. 


Stool  of  repentance;  in  Scotland,  an  elevated  seat  in 
the  church,  on  which  persons  sit,  as  a  punishment 
for  fornication  and  adultery ;  the  cutty-stool,  which 
see.  Johnson. 

STOOL,  v.  i.     In  agriculture,  to  ramify  ;  to  tiller,  as 
grain  ;  to  shoot  out  suckers. 

STOOL'-BALL,   n.      [stool   and   ball]       A    play    in 
which  ball's  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool.      Prior. 

STOOM,  v.  t.     To  put  bags  of  herbs  or  other  ingredi- 
ents into  wine,  to  prevent  fermentation.     [Local] 
Chambers. 

STOOP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  stupian  ;  D.  stuipen.] 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  forward  ;  as, 
to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  book. 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  ;  to  incline  forward  in 
standing  or  walking.  We  often  see  men  stoop  in 
standing  or  walking,  either  from  habit  or  from  age. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  bend  by  compulsion  ; 
as,  Carthage  at  length  stooped  to  Rome.       Drydcn. 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to  conde- 
scend. In  modern  days,  attention  to  agriculture  is 
not  called  stooping,  in  men  of  property. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
riches  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

5.  To  yield  ;  to  be  inferior. 

These  are  arts,  my  prioce. 
In  which  our  Z  inia  does  not  sloop  to  Rome.  Addison. 
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6.  To  come  down  on  prey,  as  a  hawk. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stooped  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plane.'  b-J'ore  him  drove. 

7.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 


8.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place. 
Wit 


Cowering  low 
vped  oo  his  wing.      Milton. 

STOOP,  v.  t.   To  cause  to  incline  downward  ;  to  sink  ; 
as,  to  sloop  a  cask  of  liquor. 
2.  To  cause  to  submit.     [Little  used.] 

STOOP,  7i.  The  act  of  bending  the  body  forward  ;  in- 
clination forward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority  ;  condescen- 
sion. 

With  patience  sec!,  a '*!>> e,a  man  sovereignly  ?  Dryden. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  on  his  prey. 
STOOP,  re.     [D.  stoep,  a  step.] 

The  steps  of  a  door.     In  New  England,  a  stoop 
has  a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 
STOOP,  71.      [Sax.   stoppa ;    D.   stoop,   a   measure    of 
about  two  quarts  ;  Sw.  stop,  a  measure  of  about  three 
pints.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  liquor;  a  flagon  ;  as,  a  stoop  of  wine 
or  ale.  Denhum.     King.     Skak. 

2.  A  post  fixed  in  the  earth.  [Local] 
STOt  U"/:i>,  (stoopt,)  pp.  Caused  tu  lean. 
STOOP'ER,  n.     One  that  bends  the  body  forward. 

Shcnoood. 

STOOP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bending  the  body  forward  ; 
yielding;  submitting;  condescending  ;  inclining. 

STOOP'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  bending  of  the  body 
forward. 

STOOR,  u.  i.  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust  or  smoke; 
from  the  Welsh  ystwr,  a  stir.     [Local]      Halliwcll. 

STOOT'ER,  n.  A  small  silver  coin  in  Holland,  value 
2  1-2  stivers.  P.  Cyc. 

STOP,  v.  t.f  [D.  stoppen;  G.  stopfen,  to  stop,  to  check, 
to  pose,  to  fill,  to  cram,  to  stuff,  to  quilt,  to  darn,  to 
mend  ;  Dan.  stopper,  to  stop,  to  puzzle,  to  darn,  to 
cram,  to  stuff;  Sw.  stoppa,  to  stop,  to  stuff;  It.  stop- 
pare,  to  stop  with  tow;  stoppa,  tow,  L.  stupa;  Sp. 
estopa,  tow  ;  cstofa,  quilted  stuii';  vstofar,  to  quilt,  to 
stew  meat  with  wine,  spice,  or  vinegar ;  Port. 
estofa,  stuff;  estofar,  to  quilt,  to  stuff;  Fr.  etoupe, 
tow;  etouper,  to  stop  with  tow;  etouffcr,  to  choke, 
to  stifle,  (see  Stifle  ;)  L.  stupa,  tow  ;  stipo,  to  stuff, 
to  crowd,  and  stnpco,  to  be  stupefied,  whence  stupid, 
stupor,  (that  is,  to  stop,  or  a  stop  ;)  Ir.  slopam,  to  stop, 
10  shut.  The  primary  sense  is  either  to  cease  to 
n  ove,  or  to  stuff,  to  press,  to  thrust  in,  to  cram  ,-  prob- 
aoly  the  latter.] 

1.  To  close  ;  as  an  aperture,  by  filling  or  by  ob- 
structing ;  as,  to  stop  a  vent ;  to  slop  the  ears  ;  to  stop 
wells  of  water.    2  Kings  iii. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable  ;  as,  to  stop  a 
way, 'road,  or  passage. 

3.  To  hinder ;  to  impede  ;  to  arrest  progress  ;  as, 
to  stop  a  passenger  in  the  road  ;  to  stop  the  course  of 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder;  to  suspend  ;  as,  to  stop 
the  execution  of  a  decree. 

5.  To  repress  ;  to  suppress ;  to  restrain  ;  as,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  vice. 

6.  To  hinder;  to  check  ;  as,  to  stop  the  approaches 
of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

7.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 

Vi  ill  noi  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.  Shale. 

8.  To  put  an  end  to  any  motion  or  action  ;  to  in- 
tercept ;  as,  to  stop  the  breath  ;  to  stop  proceedings. 

9.  To  regul-"'  the  sounds  of  musical  strings  ;  as, 
to  stop  a  string.  Bacon. 

10.  In  scniiaitshtj},  to  make  fast. 

11.  To  point ;  as  a  written  composition.     [JYot  in 

STOP,  v.  i.    To  cease  to  go  forward. 


Stops  on  a  sudden,  I   ,,l,s  up.n  the  ground.  Shak. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion  or  course  of  action. 
When  you  are  accustomed  to  a  course  of  vice,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  stop. 

The  best  time  to  slop  is  at  the  beginning.  Lesley. 

STOP,  71.     Cessation  of  progressive  motion ;   as,  to 
make  a  stop.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Hinderance  of  progress  ;  obstruction  ;  act  of 
stopping. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of  naiural  phi- 
losophy. Newton. 

3.  Repression  ;  hinderance  of  operation  or  action. 
great  step  toward  the  mastery  of  o1 


>iZ* 


4.  Interruption. 

These  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more.  S/ialc. 

5.  Prohibition  of  sale;  as,  the  stop  of  wine  and 
salt.  Temple. 

6.  That  which  obstructs  ;  obstacle ;  impediment. 
A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course.  Daniel. 
So  melancholy  a  prespett  should   inspire  ua  with  leal  to  oppose 

some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent.  Rogers. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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8.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers. 

'  In  the  stops  of  .lutey,  the  higher  they   go,  the  less  distance  is 
between  the  fret*.  Bacon. 

9.  The  act  of  applying  the  stops  iii  music. 

10.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or 
clauses,  and  to  show  the  proper  pauses  in  reading. 
The  stops  generally  used  are  (he  comma,  semicolon, 
colon,  and  period.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
marks  of  interrogation  and  exclamation. 

STOP'-COCK,  n.  [stop  and  cock.]  A  pipe  for  letting 
out  a  fluid,  stopped  bv  a  turning-cock.  Grew. 

STOP'-GAP,  n.  [.stop ' and  gap.]  A  temporary  expe- 
dient.    [JVot  used.] 

STOP'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  stopped.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Davenant. 

STOP'PAGE,  n.  The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting 
progress  or  motion  ;  or  the  state  of  being  stopped  ;  as, 
the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  stop- 
page of  commerce. 

STOP'PED,  (stopt,)  pp.  Closed  ;  obstructed  ;  hin- 
dered from  proi  ceding  ;  impeded;  intercepted. 

STOP'PER,  n.  One  who  stops,  closes,  shuts,  or  hin- 
ders ;  that  which  stops  or  obstructs  ;  that  which 
closes  or  fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  short  piece  of  rope  used 
for  making  something  last,  as  the  anchor  or  cables. 
Stoppers  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  running  rigging 
from  coming  up  whilst  the  men  are  belaying  it. 

STOP'PER,  v.  t.     To  close  or  secure  with  a  stopper. 

STOP'PER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Closed  or  secured  with  a 
stopper  ;  as,  a  stojipered  retort.  Henry. 

STOP'PER-ING,  ppr.     Closing  with  a  stopper. 

STOP'PING,  ppr.  Closing;  shutting;  obstructing; 
hindering  from  proceeding  ;  ceasing  to  go  or  move  ; 
putting  an  end  to  ;  regulating  the  sounds  of. 

STOP'PLE,  (stop'pl,)  n.     [Sw.  stopp.] 

That  which  stops  ur  closes  tin-  mouth  of  a  vessel ; 
as,  a  glass  stopple  ;  a  cork  stopple. 

SToR'AGE,  n.    [from  store.]    The  act  of  depositing 
in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe  keeping  ;  or  the  safe 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  warehouse. 
2.  The  price  charged  or  paid  for  keeping  goods  in 

STO'RAX,  n.  [The  English  corruption  of  L.  styrax, 
Gr.  <7Tnpo?  ] 

A  fragrant  resin  exuding  from  Styrax  officinalis, 
(Linn.,)  in  the  form  of  small,  reddish  globules,  but 
usually  brought  to  market  in  large,  flat  masses,  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
but  pliable  and  brittle.  Like  other  resins,  it  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When  dis- 
tilled with  alcohol  or  water,  it  scarcely  affords  any 
oil.    In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  expectorant. 

Tally. 

Liquid  storax  is  a  fragrant,  bitterish,  honey-like 
substance,  which  exudes  from  various  plants,  differ- 
ing from  storax.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expec- 
torant. 
STORE,  n.  t  [W.  ystor,  that  forms  a  bulk,  a  store  ;  Sax 
star;  Dan.  star;  Sw.  id.,  great,  ample,  spacious 
main  ;  Ir.  star,  storas ;  Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  and  Ar.  1SN 
atsar.     Class  Sr,  No.  33.] 

1.  A  large  number ;  as,  a  store  of  years.     [  Obs.] 

Dryden. 

2.  A  large  quantity  ;  great  plenty  ;  abundance  ;  as, 
a  store  of  wheat  or  provisions.  Bacon. 

3.  A  stock  provided  ;  a  large  quantity  for  supply ; 
ample  abundance.  The  troops  have  great  stores  of 
provisions  and  ammunition  ;  the  ships  have  stores 
for  a  long  voyage. 

[This  is  the  present  usual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  in  this  sense,  the  plural,  Stores,  is  commonly 
used.  When  applied  to  a  single  article  of  supply, 
it  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the  singular;  as,» 
store  of  wine  or  of  bread.] 

4.  Quantity  accumulated  ;  fund  ;  abundance  ;  as, 
stores  of  knowledge. 

5.  A  storehouse  ;  a  magazine;  a  warehouse.  Noth 
ing  can  be  more  convenient  than  the  stores  on  Cen 
tral  Wharf  in  Boston. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  shops  for  the  sale  of  good: 
of  any  kind,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  are  often  callet 
stores. 

In  stores  in  a  state  of  accumulation,  in  a  literal 
sense ;  hence,  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  supply  ;  iri 
a  state  of  readiness.  Happiness  is  laid  up  in  stori 
for  the  righteous  ;  misery  is  in  store  for  the  wicked. 

[See  also  Stores.] 
STORE,  a.      Hoarded  ;   laid   up  ;    as,  store  treasure 


Wise  Plato  said  I 


2.  To  stock  against  a  future 
well  stored  with  provisions. 

One  having  stored  a  pond  of  four  ai 


s,  a  garrison 
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3.  To  reposit  in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  preserva- 
tion ;  to  warehouse  ;  as,  to  store  goods.         Bacon. 
STOR'-ED,  pp.     Furnished  ;  supplied. 
2.  Laid,  up  in  store  ;  warehoused. 
STSRE'HOUSE,  n.      [store  and  house.]     A  building 
for  keeping  grain  or  goods  of  any  kind  ;  a  magazine ; 
a  repository  ;  a  warehouse. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses  and  sold  to  the  Egyptians.  — 

2.  A  repository. 
The  Scripture  o 

3.  A  great  mass  reposited.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spviser. 
SToRE'-KEEP-ER,  n.     [store  and  keeper.]     A  man 

ho  h;ts  the  care  of  a  store. 
SToR'ER,  ?i.     One  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 
SToRE'-ROOM,  7t.     Room  in  a  storehouse  or  reposi- 
tory ;  a  room  in  which  articles  are  stored. 
STORES,  n.  pi.     Military  and  naval  stores  are  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  clothing,  Sec. 

2.  In  commercial  navigation,  the  supplies  of  differ- 
ent articles  provided  for  the  subsistence  and  accom- 
moilaiiuii  of  the  ship's  crow  and  passengers. 

McCulloch. 
STOR'  GE,  n.     [Gr.]    Parental  affection  ;  tender  love  ; 
that  strong,  instinctive  ali'ection  which  animals  have 
for  their  young. 
STo'RI-AL,   a.      [from  story.]     Historical.      [JVot  in 

STo'RI-ED,  (sto'rid,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  story.]     Fur- 
nished with  stories  ;   adorned  with  historical  paint- 


The  trophied  atolies,  sivrlcd  hdls,  invade.  Pope. 

2.  Related  or  referred  to  in  story ;  told  or  recited 
in  history. 
STo'RI-ER,  7i.    A  relater  of  stories ;  a  historian.  [JVot 

STo'RI-F?,  v.  t.  To  form  or  tell  stories.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

STOR'ING,  ppr.    Laying  up  in  a  store  or  warehouse. 

STO!!  IC,  n.*  [Sax.  store  :  Dan.  Sw.  stark.] 

A  large  bird  with  a  long,  straight,  conical  bill,  al- 
lied to  the  heron.  There  arc  several  species,  which  be- 
long to  the  genus  Ciconia  of  Brisson,(Ardea,Linn.) 
The  stork  is  famed  for  its  great  affection  toward  its 
young  ;  and  the  various  species  render  important  ser- 
vices to  man  in  clearing  away  noxious  animals  and 
filth.  P.  Cyc. 

STORK'S'-BILL,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pelargoni- 
um, which  see.  Loudon. 

STORM,  7i.  t  [Sax.  storm  ;  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  storm  ;  G. 
starm ;  W.  ystorm  ;  D.  stooren,  to  disturb  ;  W.  ystw- 
riaw,  Eng.  to  stir.  In  Italian,  stormo  is  a  fight,  com- 
bat, a  band,  or  troop  ;  stormire,  to  make  a  noise  ;  stor- 
meggiare,  to  throng  together,  to  ring  the  alarm  bell. 
The  Italian  seems  to  be  from  Latin  turma.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  storm  is,  a  rushing,  raging  or  violent 
agitation.] 

1.  The  violent  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  meteor- 
ological elements,  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder 
and  lightning.  According  to  the  etymology,  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is,  rushing,  violence.  It  has,  pri- 
marily, no  reference  to  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  But, 
as  a  violent  wind  is  often  attended  with  rain  orsnow, 
the  word  storm  has  come  to  be  used  for  a  fall  of  rain 
or  snow  without  wind. 

O,  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  ;  a  furious 
attempt  of  troops  to  enter  and  take  a  fortified  place 
by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates,  and  the  like. 

Dryden. 

3.  Violent  civil  or  political  commotion  ;  sedition  ; 
insurrection;  also,  clamor;  tumult;  disturbance  of 
the  peace. 

I  will  stir  up  in  En;:!  mil  seme  black  storms.  Shak. 

Her  sister 
Began  to  scull  anil  nisi'  up  such  a  storm.  Sliak. 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  distress  ;  adversity. 

A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  Pope. 

5.  Violence ;  vehemence  ;  tumultuous  force. 

Hooker. 

STORM,  v.  t.  To  assault  ;  to  attack  and  attempt  to 
take  by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches, 
and  the  like  ;  as,  to  storm  a  fortified  town. 

STORM,!'./.     To  raise  a  tempest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  blow  with   violence ;    impersonally ;    as,   it 

3.  To  rage ,  to  be  in  a  violent  agitation  of  passion  ; 
to  fume.     The  master  storms. 

STORM'-BEAT,  a.  [storm  and  beat.]  Beaten  or  im- 
paired bv  storms.  Spenser. 

STORM'-ED./iji.    Assaulted  by  violence. 

STORM'FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  storms. 

STORM'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Abundance  of  storms. 

Coleridge. 

STORM'I-NESS,  it.  Tempostuousness  ;  the  state  of 
being  agitated  by  violent  winds. 

STORM'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  violent  force  ; 
raging. 

STORM'-MEN'A-CING,  a.    Threatening  a  storm. 

STORM'-PET'REL,  71.      A  name  of  certain   small, 
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black  sea-birds,  often  seen,  during  storms,  flying 
swiftly,  or  seeming  to  run  upon  the  waves.  Th»y 
constitute  the  genus  Thalassidroma  of  Vigors,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Linnxan  genus  Procellaria. 

JVuttall.     P.  Cyc. 

STORM'-PRE-SaG'ING,  a.     Presaging  a  storm. 

Hemans 

STORM'-SaIL,  71.  A  coarse  or  strong  sail  used  in 
gales  of  wind.  Olynn. 

STORM'-TOSS-ED,  (-tost,)  a.  Tossed,  by  storms  or 
high  winds. 

STORM'-VEX-ED,  (-vext,)  a.   Harassed  with  storms. 
Coleridge. 

STORM'Y,  a.  Tempestuous  ;  agitated  with  furious 
winds  ;  boisterous ;  as,  a  stormy,  season  ;  a  stormy 
day  or  week. 

2.  Proceeding  from  violent  agitation  or  fury  ;  as,  a 
stormy  sound  ;  stormy  shocks.  Addison. 

3.  Violent  ;  passionate.     [Unusual] 
STORTH'ING,  (stort'ing,)  tj.     [Dan.  stor,  great,  and 

tin g,  court.] 

The  parliament  of  Norway,  elected  once  in  three 
years. 
STO'RY,  n.     [Sax.  steer,  ster;  It.storia;  "L.historia: 
Gr.  loTopia.] 

1.  A  verbal  narration  or  recital  of  a  series  of  facts 
or  incidents.  We  observe  in  children  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  hearing  stories. 

2.  A  written  narrative  of  a  series  of  facts  or  events. 
There  is  probably  on  record  no  story  more  interesting 
than  that  of  Joseph,  in  Genesis. 

3.  History  ;  a  written  narrative  or  account  of  past 
transactions,  whether  relating  to  nations  or  individ- 
uals. 

The  four  great  meiiai'elii.  -:.  mela-  111'/  neleec!  of  ancient  s-fon/. 
Temple. 

4.  Petty  tale  ;  relation  of  a  single  incident,  or  of 
trilling  incidents.  Addison. 

5.  A  trifling  tale  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  fable ;  as,  the  story 
of  a  fairy.  In  popular  usage,  story  is  sometimes  a 
softer  term  for  a  lie. 

C.  A  loft ;  a  floor  ;  or  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same 
floor  or  level.  A  story  comprehends  the  distance 
from  one  floor  to  another  ;  as,  a  story  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  elevation.  Hence,  each  floor  terminating  the 
space  is  called  a  story ;  as,  a  house  of  one  story,  of 
two  stories,  of  five  stories.  The  farm-houses  in  New 
England  have  usually  two  stories;  the  bouses  in 
Paris  have  usually  five  stories,  a  few  have  more; 
those  in  London  four.  But,  in  the  United  States,  the 
floor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  story;  in  France  and 
England,  the  first  floor  or  story  is  the  second  from 
the  ground. 

7.  A  falsehood.     [Various  dialects.]        Halliwell. 
STo'RY,  v.  t.    To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to  nar- 


llna-  weirdie  he  is,  T  will  l-nv.'  to  appear  herriiter,  rather  t!i 

storv  h'iili  in  In*  own  Ir  aring. 
It  is  storwd  el"  the  bra7.en  colossus 

cubits  high. 


Rhodes,  that  it  was  s.e-  nlv 

was- 

,  irticipl 
:  To  range  under  one  another.     [Little 

ttcnaey. 
STo'RY-ING.  ppr.     Telling  in  historical  relation. 
STo'RY-P5ST,  n.    A  vertical  post  used  to  support  a 

floor  or  superincumbent  wall. 
STo'RY-TELL-ER,  7t.     [story   and    tell]     One  who 
tells  stories  ;  a  narrator  of  a  series  of  incidents  ;  as, 
an  amusing  story-teller. 

2.  A  historian  ;  771  contempt.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  tells  fictitious  stories. 
STOT,  71.     [Sax.  stotte,  a  poor  horse.] 

1.  A  horse.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  young  bullock  or  steer.     [Scottish] 

W.  Scott. 
SToTE.     See  Stoat. 
STOUND,  v.  i.     [Ice.  stunde.] 

1.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

2.  Stunned.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Astound.] 
STOUND,  71.     Sorrrow ;    grief.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

2.  A  shooting  pain.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  Noise.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

4.  Astonishment ;  amazement.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Gay. 

5.  Hour;    time;   season.     [Dan.  stund.]     [JVot  in 
use.]  Gay. 

6.  A  vessel  to  out  small  beer  in.     [Local] 

Halliwell 
STOUP,  (stoop,)  71.    A  flagon  ;  a  vessel  or  measure  for 

liquids.     [Scottish.]  Jamieson. 

STOUR,  11.      [Sax.  stiirian,  to  stir.] 

A  battle  or  tumult.     [06s.]  Spenser 

[Stour  signifies  a  river  ;  as  in  Sturbridgc.] 
STOUT,  «.t  [D.  stout,  bold,  stout,  stooten,  to  push; 
Dan.  sfddcr,  to  push  ;  studser,  to  strut.    The  primary 
sense  is,  to  shoot  forward,  or  to  swell.] 

1.  Strong;  lusty. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.  Shak. 

2.  Bold  ;  intrepid  ;  valiant ;  brave. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  magnanimous  man. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Large;  bulky.     [A  popular  use  of  the  icord.] 
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4.  Proud  j  resolute;  obstinate. 

The  lords  all  si:in<l  to  cl-.tr  thar  cause, 

Most  resolutely  stout.  Daniel. 

5.  Strong;  firm;  as,  a  sfoui  vessel.  Dryden, 
STOUT,  h.     A  cant  name  for  strong  beer.  Sw£fl. 

^SftSSEg/  ("bilt')  j  *     «-i„g  a  stout  frame. 
STOUT'-HEART-ED,  a.    Having  a  stout  heart. 

Scott. 
STOUT'LY,  adv.     Lustily  ;  boldly  ;  obstinately.     He 

.itimtlji  defended  himself. 
STOUt'NESS,  n.     Strength  ;  bulk. 

2.  Boldness  ;  fortitude.  Jlschanu 

3.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness.  Slw.lt. 
STOVE,  n.     [Sax.  stofa  ;  Sw.  stufva ;  D.  stoof;  It.  stu- 

fa  ;  Sp.  estufa,  a  warm,  close  room,  a  bath,  a  room 
where  pitch  and  tar  are  heated  ;  estofar,  to  stew 
meat,  and  to  quilt ;  Fr.  etuve  ;  G.  badstube,  a  bagnio, 
or  hothouse  ;  stube,  a  room  ;  stuben-ofen,  a  stove  ; 
Dan.  stover,  to  stew  ;  stue,  a  room  ;  stue-ovn,  a  stove. 
This,  primarily,  is  merely  a  room,  a  place.  See 
Stow.] 

1.  A  hothouse  ;  a  house  or  room  artificially  warmed. 

Bacon.      Woodward. 

2.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan,  used  for  holding 
coals  to  warm  the  feet.  It  is  a  bad  practice  for  young 
persons  to  accustom  themselves  to  sit  with  a  warm 
stove  under  the  feet. 

3.  An  iron  box,  cylinder,  or  fireplace,  in  which  fire 
is  made  to  warm  an  apartment.  Stoves  for  this  pur- 
pose are  of  various  forms. 

4.  An  iron  box  with  various  apartments  in  it  for 
cooking;  a  culinary  utensil,  of  various  forms. 

SToVE,  v.  t.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  room  by 
artificial  heat ;  as,  to  stove  orange-trees  and  myrtles. 

2.  To  heat  as  in  a  stove  ;  as,  to  stove  feathers. 

STOVE,  pret.  of  Stave. 

STO'VER,  n.  [A  contraction  of  estover.]  Fodder 
for  cattle  ;  primarily,  fodder  from  threshed  grain  ; 
but  in  New  England,  any  kind  of  fodder  from  the 
barn  or  stack. 

STOV'ING,  ]>pr.  Keeping  warm  by  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  or  by  artificial  heat ;  heating,  as  in  a  stove. 

STOW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stow,  a  place,  a  fixed  place  or  man- 
sion ;  G.  standi,  1).  stitireii,  Dan.  stuver,  to  stow,  to 
place;  Sp.  and  Port,  cstivar,  id.,  coinciding  with  L. 
stipo,  to  crowd,  to  stuff;  Sp.  estiva,  a  rammer  ;  L. 
stiva,  the  handle  of  a  plow.  The  sense  is,  to  set  or 
throw  down,  from  the  more  general  sense  of  throw- 
ing, driving.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  put  in  a  suitable  place  or  position  ; 
as,  to  stow  bags,  hales,  or  casks  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  to 
stow  bay  in  a  mow  ;  to  stow  sheaves.  The  word  has 
reference  to  the  placing  of  many  things,  or  of  one 
thing  among  many,  or  of  a  mass  of  things. 

2.  To  lay  up ;  to  reposit. 

Stow,  in  names,  signifies  place,  as  in  Barstow. 

To  stow  the  hold  of  a  vessel  ,■  to  stow  or  arrange  ar- 
ticles in  the  hold.  Tottcn. 
STOWAGE,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  placing  in  a 
suitable  position  ;  or  the  suitable  disposition  of  sev- 
eral things  together.  The  stowage  of  a  ship's  cargo 
to  advantage,  requires  no  little  skill.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  make  good  stowage. 

[This  is  the  principal  use  of  the'word.] 

2.  Room  for  the  reception  of  things  to  be  reposited. 
lu  every  vessel  there  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures.  Addison. 

3.  The  state  of  being  laid  up.  I  am  curious  to 
have  the  plate  and  jewels  in  sale  stowage. 

_4.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods.     [Little  used.] 

SToW'-ED,  (stode,)  pp.  Placed  in  due  position  or  or- 
der ;  reposited. 

STOWING,  ppr.  Placing  in  due  position;  disposing 
in  good  order. 

STRa'BISM,  )  n.       [L.    strabismus,    from    straba, 

STRA-BIS'MUS,  j      strabo,  a  squint-eyed  person.] 
A  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes 
upon  an  object,  occasioned  by  a  permanent  length- 
ening of  one  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  a  permanent  shortening  of  its  antagonist. 
A  squinting  ;  the  act  or  habit  of  looking  asquint. 

STRAD'DLE,  v.  i.  [from  the  root  of  stride ;  Sax. 
stredan,  to  scatter.] 

To  part  the  legs  wide  ;  to  stand  or  walk  with  the 
legs  far  apart. 

STRAD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  place  one  leg  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  straddle  a 
fence  or  a  horse. 

STRAD'DLING,  ppr.  Standing  or  walking  with  the 
legs  far  apart ;  placing  one  leg  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other. 

STRAG'GLE,  (strag'l,)  v.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  stray.  In  Sax.  strcegan  is  to 
strew,  to  spread  ;  D.strekken.tc,  stretch;  G.  strcichen, 
to  pass,  to  migrate  ;  W.  trciglaw,  to  turn,  revolve, 
wander.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way  ;  to 
rove.    When  troops  are  on  the  march,  let  not  the 

2.  To  wander  at  large  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion or  object ;  to  ramble. 

The  wolf  spied  a  straggling  kid.  L' Estrange. 
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3.  To  exuberate  ;  to  shoot  too  far  in  growth. 
Prune  the  straggling  branches  of  the  hedge. 

Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed ;  to  be  apart  from  the  main 
body. 

They  came  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  the  straggling 
rocks.  Ralegh. 

STRAG'GLER,  n.  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  one  that 
departs  from  the  direct  or  proper  course  ;  one  that 
rambles  without  any  settled  direction.  Swift. 

2.  A  vagabond  ;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow. 

3.  ;-omethiiig  ihat  shools  beyond  the  rest,  or  too 
far. 

4.  Something  that  stands  by  itself. 
STRAG'GLING,    ppr.   or  a.       Wandering;    roving; 

rambling  ;  being  in  a  separate  position. 

STRAHL'STEIN,  n.     [G    strahl,  a  beam  or  gleam, 
and  ste'tt,  stone.] 
Another  name  of  actinolite.  lire. 

STRAIGHT,  (strate,)  a.  [L.  strklus,  from  stringo  ; 
Sax.  strac  ;  formed  from  the  root  of  reach,  stretch, 
right,  L.  rectus,  G.  rccht,  Fr.  ctroit,  It.  strctto,  in 
which  the  palatal  letter  is  lost ;  but  the  Spanish  re- 
tains it  in  cstrccho,  estrechar.  It  is  lost  in  the  Port. 
estreito.  It  is  customary  to  write  straight  for  direct 
or  right,  and  strait  for  narrow,  but  this  is  a  practice 
wholly  arbitrary,  both  being  the  same  word.  Strait 
we  use  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Both  senses  proceed  from  stretching, 
straining.'] 

1.  Right,  in  a  mathematical  sense  ;  direct ;  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course  ; 
not  deviating  or  crooked ;  as,  a  straight  line ;  a 
straight  course  ;  a  straight  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Narrow;  close  ; 'tight ;  as,  a  straight  garment. 
[Pee  Strait,  as  it  is  generally  written.] 

3.  Upright ;  according  with  justice  and  rectitude  ; 
not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

STRAIGHT,  (strate,)  ado.  Immediately  ;  directly ;  in 
the  shortest  time. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
It  straight  talos  lie-,  and  mounts  into  a  bla/.e.  Addison. 

STRAIGHT'-EDGE,  n.  A  small  board  or  piece  of 
metal  having  one  edge  perfectly  straight;  used  to 
ascertain  whether  a  surface  is  perfectly  plain. 

STRAIGHT'EN,  (strat'n,)  o.  t.  To  make  straight ;  to 
reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight  form.     Hooker. 

2.  To  make  narrow,  tense,  or  close  ;  to  tighten. 

3.  To  reduce  to  difficulties  or  distress. 
STRAIGHT'EN-ED,  pp.     Made  straight;  made  nar- 
row. 

STRAIGHT'£N-ER,  n.    He  or   that  which  straight- 
ens. 
STRAIGHT'EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  straight  or  nar- 

STRAIGHT'FORTH,  adv.    Directly;  henceforth. 
STRAIGHT-FOR'WARD.a.   Proceeding  in  a  straight 

course  ;  not  deviating. 
STR  A  [GHT-FOR'  WARD-NESS,  n.      Direction  in  a 

straight  course  ;  undeviating  rectitude. 
STRaIOIIT'LTN-ED,  a.     Having  straight  lines. 
STRaIGHT'LY,  adv.    In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly. 


straight ;  rectitude. 
2.   Narrowness;  tension;  tightness. 

STRAIGHT'-PIGHT,     (strate'plte,)      a.       Literally, 
straight-fixed  ;  erect.  Shak. 

STRAIGHT'WAY,  adv.     [straight  and  way.]     Imme- 
diately ;  without  loss  of  time  ;  without  delay. 

He  took  the  d.unsol  by  the  hand,  mid  s  lid  to  her,  Talitha  cumi. 

And  straightway  the  damsel  arose.  —  Mark  v. 
[Struohtways  is  obsolete.] 
STRAIKS,  n.  pi.     Strong  plates  of  iron  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cannon  wheel,  over  the  joints  of  the 
fellies. 


STRAIN,  ».  t.  [Fr.  etrrindrc  ;  It.  strigncre  ;  Sp.  es- 
trcnir ;  L.  stringo.  This  word  retains  its  original 
signification,  to  stretch.  Strain  is  the  L.  stringo,  as 
straight  is  strictus,  in  different  dialects.] 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  draw  with  force ;  to  extend  with 
great  effort ;  as,  to  strain  a  rope  ;  to  strain  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship  ;  to  strain  the  cords  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

2.  To  cause  to  draw  with  force,  or  with  excess  of 
exertion  ;  to  injure  by  pressing  with  too  much  ef- 
fort. He  strained  his  horses  or  his  oxen  by  overload- 
ing them. 

3.  To  stretch  violently  or  by  violent  exertion  ;  as, 
to  strain  the  arm  or  the  muscles. 

4.  To  put  to  the  utmost  strength.  Men  in  desper- 
ate cases  will  strain  themselves  for  relief. 

5.  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance  ;  to  purify  or  separate  from  extraneous 
matter  by  filtration  ;  to  filter ;  as,  to  strain  milk. 
Water  may  be  strained  through  sand. 

Bacon.     Jirbuthnot. 

6.  To  sprain  ;  to  injure  by  drawing  or  stretching. 

Prudes  d"C  \v"d  about  may  track, 

Strain  liiur  ne.-ks  with  looting  back.  Swift. 

7.  To  make  tighter ;  to  cause  to  bind  closer. 

To  strain  his  letters  with  a  stricter  care.  Dryden. 


8.  To  force 
natural 

His  mir 

hi™a 
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STRAIN 

«.  j. 

To  make  violent  efforts. 

To  build  his  fortune 

!  will  stmi, 

ajjtde 

Ttllulson. 
Dryden. 
ined.  [Not 


Pope. 

2.  To  be  filtered.  Water  straining  through  sand 
becomes  pure. 
STRAIN,  n.  A  violent  effort  ;  a  stretching  or  exertion 
of  the  limbs  or  muscles  ;  the  force  exerted  on  any 
material  tending  to  disarrange  or  destroy  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  parts. 

2.  An  injury  by  excessive  exertion,  drawing  or 
stretching.  Grew. 

3.  Style  ;  continued  manner  of  speaking  or  wri- 
ting ;  as,  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs. Tdlotson. 

So  we  say,  poetic  strains,  lofty  strains. 

4.  Song;  note;  sound;  or  a  particular  part  of  a 
tune. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began.  Dryden. 

5.  Turn  ;  tendency  ;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  heretics  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he  applied  her  with 
some  corporal  chastisements.  Hayward. 

6.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first.  Bacon. 

7.  Race ;  generation  ;  descent. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

8.  Hereditary  disposition. 

Intemperanc  and   ln.-i  brood  diseases,  which 

9.  Rank  :  character.     [Not  in  use.] 
STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being 

STRAINED,  pp. 
ed  ;  filtered. 

STRaIN'ER,  n.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes 
for  purification  ;  an  instrument  for  filtration. 

STRAIN'ING,  ppr.  Stretching;  exerting  with  vio- 
lence; making  great  efforts;  filtering. 

STRAIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  stretching;  the  act  of 
filtering  ;  filtration. 

STRA1NT,  n.    A  violent  stretching  or  tension.     [Not 

STRArit,   (strate,) 
close ;  not  broad. 

Strait  is  the  gal",  and  ioutow  is  ilr>  u  iv  [hat  leadeth  to  life,  and 

2.  Close  ;  intimate  ;  as,  a  strait  degree  of  favor. 

Sidney. 

3.  Strict ;  rigorous. 

He  now,  fon,oodi,  nk-s.ni  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edicis,  and  some  strait  decrees.  Shak. 

4.  Difficult;  distressful. 

5.  Straight ;  not  crooked. 

STRAIT,  n.  [See  Straight.]  A  narrow  pass  or 
passage,  either  in  a  mountain  or  in  the  ocean,  be- 
tween continents  or  other  portions  of  land  ;  as,  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar ;  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  the 
straite  of  Dover.  [In  this  sense,  tin-  plural  is  more  gen- 
erally used  than  the  singular,  and  often  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  or  propriety.] 

2.  Distress;  difficulty";  distressing  necessity;  for- 
merly written  Stkeight.  [Used  either  in  tlie  singu- 
lar or  plural.] 

Let  no  man,  who  owns  a  Frovidence,  become  desperate  under 


STRAIT,  v.  t.     To  put  to  difficulties.     [Not  in  use.] 

STRAITEN,  (strat'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  narrow. 

In  narrow  circuit,  straitened  by  a  foe.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  straiten  the  Brit- 
ish commerce.  Addison. 

3.  To  make  tense  or  tight ;  as,  to  straiten  a  cord. 

Dunciad. 

4.  To  distress  ;  to  perplex ;  to  press  with  poverty 
or  other  necessity  ;  as,  a  man  straitened  in  his  cir- 


[See    Straight.] 


5.  To  press  by  want  of  sufficient  room. 
Waters,  when  straitened,  as  at  the  falls  of  bridges,  give  a  roar* 
ing  noise.  Bacon. 

STRAIT'EN-ED,  pp.      Made    narrow  ;    contracted  ; 

perplexed. 
STRAIT'-HAND-ED,  a.     [strait  and   hand.]     Parsi- 
monious; sparing;  niggardly.     [Not  much  used.] 
STRAIT'-HAND'ED-NESS,  n.    Niggardliness  ;    par- 
simony. Hatl. 
STRAIT  '-LAC-ED,  (liste,)  a.    Griped  with  stays. 

We  have  few  wi  ll-slisped  dial  are  strait-laced.  Locke. 

2.  Stiff;  constrained.    Hence, 

3.  Rigid  in  opinion  ;  strict. 
STRAIT'LY,  adv.     Narrowly  ;  closely. 

2.  Strictly  ;  rigorously.  [For  this,  Strictly  is  now- 
used.] 

3.  Closely  ;  intimately. 

STRAIT'NESS,  n.     Narrowness  ;  as,  the  straitness  of 
a  place  ;  straitness  of  mind  ;   straitness  of  circum- 
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2.  Strictness  ;  rigor  ;  as,  the  siraitness  of  a  man's 
proceedings.  Skalc. 

3.  Distress  ;  difficulty  ;  pressure  from  necessity  of 
any  kind,  particularly  from  poverty. 

•S.  Want;  scarcity  ;  or  rather  narrowness;  as,  the 
strailness  of  the  (auivi nicnccs  of  life.  Locke. 

STRaIT'-WaIST-GOAT,  (  n.     An  apparatus  to  con- 

STRAIT'-JACK-ET,  j      fine  the  limbs  of  a  dis- 

tracted person. 

STRaKE,  prct.  of  Strike.     [Obs.]     [See  Strike.] 

STRAKE,  n.     [Sp.  strata.) 

1.  A  streak.  [Not  used,  unless  in  reference  to  the 
range  of  planks  in  a  ship's  side.]     [See  Streak.] 

2.  A  narrow  board.     [Not  used.] 

3.  The  iron  band  of  a  wheel.  [In  the  United 
States,  this  is  called  a  band,  or  the  tire  of  a  wheel.] 

STRAM,  ».  i.      [Dan.  strammer,  to  stretch,  to  spread.] 
To  spread  out  the  limbs ;  to  sprawl.     [Local  and 

STRAM'ASH",  v.  t.     [It.  stramauarc] 

To  strike,  beat,  or  bang;  to  break;  to  destroy. 
[Local  and  vulvar.)  Orosc. 

STRA-MIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  stramineus,  from  stramen, 

1.  Strawy;  consisting  of  straw.  Robinson. 

2.  CballV  ;  lrke  straw;  light.  Burton. 
STRA-Mo'NI-UM,  )   71.       The    thorn-apple.    Datura 
STRAM'O-NY,        \      Stramonium,  whose  seeds  and 

leaves  are  used  in  medicine. 
STRAND,  n.      [Sax.   strand;    G.  D.   Dan.   and  Sw. 
stran/L] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a 
large  lake,  and  perhaps  of  a  navigable  river.  It  is 
never  used  of  the  bank  of  a  small  river  or  pond.  The 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson  apply  it  to  a  landing-place;  as, 
the  strand  at  Kingston. 

2.  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed.    [Russ.  struna,  a  cord  or  string.] 

Mar.  Diet. 
STRAND,  v.  i.    To  drive  or  run  aground  on  a  shore 
or  strand,  as  a  ship. 
2.  To  break  one  of  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

Mar.  Diet. 
STRAND,  v.  i.    To  drift  or  be  driven  on  shore  ;  to  run 

aground  ;  as,  a  ship  strands  at  high  water. 
STRAND'ED,  pp.   or  a.    Run  ashore. 

2.  Having  a  strand  broken. 
STRAND'ING,  ppr.      Running  ashore;    breaking  a 

strand. 
STRANG,  a.  Strong.  [North  of  England.]  Halliwell. 
STRANGE,  a.  [Fr.  etrangc ;  It.  strano,  strange,  for- 
eign, pale,  wan,  rude,  impolite  5  stranare,  to  alien- 
ate, to  remove,  to  abuse;  st.rcniare,  to  separate;  Sp. 
extraiio,  foreign,  extraneous,  ran;,  wild  ;  L.  extraneus  ; 
W.  eslronaiz,  strange  ;  estrawn,  a  stranger.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  tran,  is  to  depart,  to  proceed  , 
W.  trawn,  over;  tram,  an  advance  or  distance.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  country. 

1  do  not  coiU'-mn  th<-  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers  tongues. 
[This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.)  Aschom. 

2.  Not  domestic;  belonging  to  others. 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  tilings  delights.       Davies. 
[Nearly  obsolete.] 

3.  New  ;  not  before  knowji,  heard,  or  seen.  The 
former  custom  was  familiar  ;  the  latter  was  strange 
to  them.     Hence, 

4.  Wonderful ;  causing  surprise ;  exciting  curios- 
ity. It  is  strange  that  men  will  not  receive  improve- 
ment, when  it  is  shown  to  be  improvement. 

Sated  at  lene-lli,  rn-lum;  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

5.  Odd;  unusual;  irregular;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shale. 

6.  Remote.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

7.  Uncommon  ;  unusual. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at  that  strange  rate. 
TiUolsOn. 

8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now  at  a  gage,  looking  ,s-lnoiec  at  one  another. 

9.  Strange  is  sometimes  uttered  by  way  of  excla- 
mation. 

Strange  t  what  extremes  should  thns  preserve  the  snow 
High  on  the  Aljis,  or  in  diep  caves  below.  Waller. 

This  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  it  is  strange. 
A  strange  sail ;  among  seamen,  an  unknown  ves- 
sel. 
STRANGE, v.  t.    To  alienate;  to  estrange.     [Not  in 

STRANGE,  v.  i.    To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished.    [Not 

in  use.]  Glaitnille. 

2.  To  be  estranged  or  alienated.     [Not  in  nsc.] 

STRANGE'-LQOK-ING,  a.     Having  an  odd  or  unu- 

STRANGE'LY,  adv.    With  some  relation  to  foreign- 
ers.    [Obs.]  Stale. 

2.  Wonderfully  ;  i 
surprise  or  wonder. 

How  stranzrhj  :u  live  :nv  the  arts  of  peace  I  Drytten 


degree  to  excite 


strangely  delight  you  t 


:  spirit  1 
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STRANGE'NESS,  71.     Foreignness;    the  state  of  be- 
longing to  another  country. 

If  1  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no  strangeness  of 
country,  can  make  any  man  a  stranger  to  me.  Sprat. 

2.  Distance  in  behavior ;   reserve  ;  coldness  ;  for- 
bidding manner. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ?  Skak. 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
uncouthness. 

.self 


\.  strangeness  Ih'Iv.voi  Die 
Bacon. 

[This  sense  is  obsolete  or  little  used.] 

5.  Wonderftilness  ;  the  power  of  exciting  surprise 
and  wonder;  uncommonness  that  raises  wonder  by 
novelty. 

This    raised    greater  tur 
strangeness  ami  .".<: 


STRAN'GER,  71.     [Fr.  ctranger.] 

1.  A  foreigner ;  one  who  belongs  to  another  coun- 
try. Paris  and  London  are  visited  by  strangers  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  One  of  another  town,  city,  state,  or  province,  in 
the  same  country.  The  Commencements  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  stran- 
gers from  the  neighboring  towns  and  states. 

3.  One  unknown.  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger 
tome. 

4.  One  unacquainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  world.  Sliak. 

1  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.  Dryden. 

5.  A  guest ;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication  or  fel- 
lowship. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 


STRANGLE,  (strang'gl,)  v.  t.      [Fr.   etrangler;    It. 
strangolare  ;   L.  strangulo.] 

1.  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  destroy  life  by  stop- 
ping respiration. 


Ayiiffe. 
2.  To  suppress  ;   to  hinder  from  birth  or  appear 

ance.  Shale. 

STRAN"GLE-A-BLE,  (strang'gl-a-bl,)  a.    That  may 

be  strangled. 
STRAN"GL£D,  pp.  ( 

pressed 

STRAN"GLER,  71.    One  who  strangles. 
STRAN"GLES,   (-glz,)  71.      Swellings   in  a  horse's 

throat. 
STRAN"GLING,  ppr.      Choking;   suffocating;    sup- 

STRAN"GLING,  71.  The  act  of  destroying  life  by 
stopping  respiration. 

STRAN"GU-LA-TED,  (strang'gu-15-ted,)  a.  In  sur- 
gery, having  the  circulation  stopped  in  any  part  by 
compression.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated, 
when  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion in  the  part,  and  cause  dangerous  symptoms. 
Cyc. 

STRAN"GU-LA'TION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  strangle 
lalio.] 

1.  The  act  of  strangling  ;  the  act  of  destroying 
life    by   stopping   respiration ;    suffocation. 

IViseman. 

2.  That  kind  of  suffocation  which  is  common  to 
women  in  hysterics  ;  also,  the  compression  of  the  in- 
testines in  hernia,  so  as  to  suspend  the  circulation  in 
the  part.  Cyc. 

STRAN-GO'RI-OUS,  a.  Laboring  under  strangury; 
of  the  nature  of  strangury ;  denoting  the  pain  of 
strangury.  Chcyne. 

STRAN"GU-RY,  71.  [L.  stranguria;  Gt.aTpayyovpta; 
arpayl,  a  drop,  anil  ovnm>,  urine.] 

A  painful  ami  stillalitiotis  discharge  of  urine. 

STRAP,  71.  [D.  strop,  a  rope  or  halter  ;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
strop;  Sax.  stropp ;  L.  strupus.  Strap  and  strop  ap- 
pear to  be  from  stripping,  and  perhaps  stripe  also  ;  all 
having  resemblance  to  a  strip  of  bark  peeled  from  a 
tree.] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or  leather,  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  for  various  uses  ;  as,  the  strap  of  a 
shoe  or  boot ;  straps  for  fastening  trunks  or  other 
baggage,  for  stretching  limbs  in  surgery,  &c. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  for  sharpening  a 
razor ;  a  strop. 

3.  In  botany,  the  flat  part  of  the  corollet  in  Iigulate 
florets;  also,  the  leaf  exclusive  of  its  sheath  in' some 
grasses.  Martyn. 

4.  An  iron  plate  for  connecting  two  or  more  tim- 
bers, into  which  it  is  screwed  by  bolts.  Gwilt. 

5.  A  piece  of  rope  formed  into  a  circle,  used  to  re- 
tain a  block  in  its  position.  Totten. 


STR 

STRAP,  0.  t.     To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

2.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap. 

3.  To  rub  on  a  strap  fur  sharpening,  as  a  razor. 
STRAP-PA'DO,  7i.     [It.  slrappata,  a  pull,  strappado; 

struppare,  to  pull.] 

A  military  punishment  formerly  practiced.  It  con- 
sisted in  drawing  an  oll'euder  to  the  top  of  a  beam, 
and  letting  him  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was 
sometimes  dislucated.  Shale. 

STRAP-PA'DO,  v.  t.    To  torture.  Milton. 

STRAP'P£D,  (strapt,)  pp.  Drawn  or  rubbed  on  a 
strap  ;  beaten  with  a  strap  ;  fastened  with  a  strap. 

STRAP'PING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  a  strap,  as  a  razor. 

2.  Binding  with  a  strap. 

3.  a.  Tall  ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  strapping  fellow. 
STRAP'-SHAP-£L>,  (-shipt,)  a.     Shaped  like  a  strap. 

In  botany,  Iigulate. 
STRASS,  71.     A  colorless  glass,  which  is  the  base  of  all 

artificial  gems,  and  consists  chiefly  of  silex,  potash, 

borax,  and  oxyd  of  lead.  Ure. 

STRA'TA,  71.  pi.     [See  Stratum.]     Beds  ;  layers  ;  as, 

strata  of  sand,  clay,  or  coal. 
STRAT'A-GEM,  71.     [L.  stratagema :  Fr.  stratugeme; 

It.  slratagemma  ;  Gr.  orparrjyqpa,  from  arparriyeoj, 

to  lead  an  army.] 

1.  An  artifice,  particularly  in  war;  a  plan  or 
scheme  for  deceiving  an  enemy.  Shale. 

2.  Any  artifice  ;  a  trick  by  which  some  advantage 
is  intended  to  be  obtained. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem.  Pope. 

STRAT-A-GEM'IG-AL,  a.  Containing  stratagem  or 
artifice.     [Little  used.] 

STRAT'E-GUS,  n.     [Gr.  crparnyoc.] 

An  Athenian  general  officer.  Mitford. 

STRA-Te'GI€,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  strategy  ;  ef- 

STRA-Te'GIC-AL,  (      fected  by  artifice. 

STRAT'E-GIST,  71.  One  skilled  in  strategy  or  the 
science  of  directing  great  military  movements. 

STRAT'E-GY,  n.  Generalship  ;  the  science  of  mili- 
tary command,  or  the  science  of  directing  great  mil- 
itary movements. 

STRATH,  n.  [W.  ystrad.]  A  valley  of  considerable 
size,  through  which  a  river  runs.     [Scottish.] 

Jamieson. 

STRATH'SPEY,  n.     A  lively  dance  of  the  Scotch. 

STRAT-I-FI-CA'TION,  71.  [from  stratify.]  The 
process  by  which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
formed  into  strata  or  layers. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed  into  layers  in  the 
earth. 

3.  The  act  of  laving  in  strata. 
STRAT'1-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.    Formed    into  a 

layer,  as  a  terrene  substance  ;  arranged  in  strata  or 

layers. 
STRAT'I-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  strata.    Phillips. 
STRAT'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  stratifirr,  from  L.  stratum.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  layer,  as  substances  in  the  earth. 
Thus  clay,  sand,  and  other  species  of  earth,  are  often 
found  stratified. 

2.  To  lay  in  strata. 

STRAT'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Arranging  in   a  layer,  as 

terrene  substances. 
STRAT-I-GRAPH'IC-AL, 

STRAT-I-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  stratigraph- 

ical  manner.  Sedgwick. 

STRA-TOC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  arparoi,  an  army,  and 

Kpareu,  to  hold.] 
A  military  government;  government  by  military 

chiefs  and  an  armv.  Outhrie. 

STRA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  orpuros,  an  army,  and 

ypnipoi,  to  describe.] 

Description  of  armies,  or  what  belongs  to  an  army. 
STRA-TON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  army. 
STRA-TOT'IC,  a.     Warlike  ;'  military. 
STRA'TUM,  71. ;  pi.  Stratum*  or  Strata.     The  latter 

is  most  common.     [L.,  from  sterno,  to  spread  or  lay  ; 

Sax.  strcone.] 

1.  In  geJogy  and  mineralogy,  a  layer  ;  any  species 
of  earth,  sand',  coal,  and  the  like,  arranged  in  a  flat 
form,  distinct  from  the  adjacent  matter.  The  thick- 
er strata  are  called  Beds  ;  and  these  beds  are  some- 
times stratified. 

2.  A  bed  or  laver  artificially  made. 
STRA'TUS,  n.     [1,.,  from  slrr'no,  to  spread  or  lay.] 

In  meteorology,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  four  fun- 
damental cletuls,  from  its  being  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  sky,  either  uniformly  or  in  horizontal  layers. 
Olmsted. 
STRAUGIIT,  pp.  for  Stretched.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 
STRAW,  71.    [Sax.  streom,  straw,  and  a  stratum  or  bed  ; 
G.  stroh;  D.  stroo  ;  Dan.  straae;  Sw.  stra ;  L.  stra- 
mentum,  from  strmo,  strnri,  stratum.     See  Strew.) 

1.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain, 
pulse,  &c,  chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, and  peas.  When  used  of  single  stalks,  it  ad- 
mits of  a  plural,  Straws.  Struirs  may  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  We  say  of  grain  while  grcw- 
ing,  the  straw  is  large,  or  it  is  rusty. 

2.  A  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain  species  of  grain 
when  cut,  and  after  being  thrashed  ;  as,  a.bundlc  or 
a  load  of  straio.  In  this  sense,  the  word  admits  not 
the  plural  number. 
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3.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless.  I  care  not  a 
straw  for  the  play ;  I  will  not  abate  a  straw. 

Hudibras. 
STRAW,  v.  t.   To  spread  or  scatter.   [See  Strew  and 

STRAW'BER-RY,  n.    [straw  and  berry ;  Sax.  straw- 

A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragaria.  Straw- 
berries are  of  various  kinds,  all  delicious  fruit. 

STRAWBER-RY-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  genus  Arbutus ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
like  a  strawberry.  Lee.    Miller. 

STRAW-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.  Constructed  of  straw  ; 
as,  the  suburbs  (,f  a  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

STRAW'-eOL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  n.  The  color  of  dry 
stni'w;  a  beautiful  yellowish  color. 

STRAW-COL-ORED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.  Of  a  light 
vellow,  the  color  of  dry  straw. 

ST RAW-CROWNED,  a.     Covered  with  straw. 

STRAW-CUT-TER,  n.  An  instrument  to  cut  straw 
for  fodder. 

STRAW-DRAIN,  n.    A  drain  filled  with  straw. 

STRAW-HAT,  n.     A  hat  made  of  braided  straw. 

STRAW-ROOFED,  (-rooft,)  a.  Having  a  roof  of 
straw.  Hemans. 

STRAW-STUFFED,  (-stuft,)  a.  Stuffed  with 
straw.  Hall. 

STRAW-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [straw  and  worm.] 
A  worm  bred  in  straw. 

STRAWY,  a.     Made  of  straw  ;  consisting  of  straw. 
Boyle. 
2.  Like  straw  ;  light. 

STRaY,  v.  i.  [The  elements  of  this  word  are  not 
certainly  known.  If  they  are  Strg,  the  word  coin- 
cides with  Sax.  strtsgan,  stregan,to  scatter,  to  spread, 
the  L.  stravi,  Eng.  to  straw,  strew,  or  straw,  also  with 
G.  streicken,  to  wander,  to  strike ;  both  probably 
from  the  root  of  reach,  stretch.  Possibly  stray  is 
from  the  It.  straviare,  from  L.  extra  and  via.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  refer  it  to  a  Teutonic  origin. 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  a  direct  course  ;  to  deviate 
or  go  out  of  the  way.  We  say,  to  stray  from  the 
path  or  road  into  the  forest  or  wood. 

2.  To  wander  from  company,  or  from  the  proper 
limits;  as,  a  sheep  strays  from  the  nock  ;  a  horse 
strays  from  an  inclosure. 

3.  To  rove  ;  to  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
rectitude  ;  to  err ;  to  deviate. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed.  Com.  Prayer. 

4.  To  wander ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  play  free  and 
unconfined. 

Lo,  the  glad  g  ilea  o'er  all  her  Netties  stray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips  :ui<1  In  her  besom  play.  Pope. 

5.  To  wander;  to  run  a  serpentine  course. 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays.     Danham. 

STRAY,  v.t.     To  mislead.     [Not  in  use."]  Shale. 

STRAY,  n.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left  an  in- 
closure or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and  wan- 
ders at  large  or  is  lost.  The  laws  provide  that  strays 
shall  be  taken  up,  impounded,  and  advertised. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a  stray.     Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  wandering.     [Little  used.]       Shale. 

STRAY'ER,  n.     A  wanderer. 

STRaY'ING,  ppr.  Wandering;  roving;  departing 
from  the  direct  course,  from  the  proper  inclosure,  or 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

STRAY'ING,  n.    The  act  of  wandering  away. 

STREAK,  (streek,)  n.  [Sax.  strica,  a  line,  direction, 
course  ;  strican,  to  go ;  stric,  a  stroke,  a  plague,  and 
strcc,  a  stretch  ;  G.  streich,  a  stroke  or  stripe,  and 
strich,  id. ;  D.  streek,  a  course  ;  Dan.  streg,  a  stroke 
or  line;  striklte,  a  cord;  strlig,  a  stroke,  a  tract,  a 
row  ;  Sw.  strait ;  Ir.  strioc.  These  have  all  the  same 
elements,  and  the  L.  stria  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  the  same  word  ;  Sp.  tr.ica,  without  a  prefix.] 

1.  A  line  or  long  mark,  of  a  different  color  from 
the  ground ;  a  stripe. 

What  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven  ?  Milton. 

2.  In  a  ship,  a  uniform  range  of  planks  on  the  side 
or  bottom,  reaching  from  the  stem  to  the  stern. 

Mar.  Diet. 
[Sometimes  pronounced  stroke."] 

3.  In  mineralogy,  the  color  and  appearance  which 
the  surface  of  a  mineral  presents  when  scratched. 

Dana. 
STREAK,  v.  t.      To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in ;  to 
stripe  ;  to  variegate  With  lines  of  a  different  color, 
or  of  different  colors. 

A  mnle  admiral. ly  i-lrralied  an.  I  dappl.al  will,  white  and  black. 

Sanrlys. 

Now  streaked  ami  fjk.v.ia;;  ui.li  lha  morning  red.  Prior. 

2.  To  stretch.     [JYot  elegant.]  Halliwell. 

STREAK,  v.  i.    To  rim  swiftly.    Hence,  perhaps,  the 

vulgar  expression,  to  streak  it,  i.  e.,  to  stretch  it,  for 

runswiftly. 
STREAKED,    (streekt    or    streek'ed,)    pp.    or    a. 

Marked    or    variegated    with   stripes  of  a   different 
STReAK'ING,  ppr.     Making  streaks  in.  [color. 

STREAK'Y,  a.     Having  stripes;  striped;  variegated 

with  lines  of  a  different  color. 
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STREAM,  n.t  [Sax.  stream;  G.  Strom;  D.  stroom; 
Dan.  strom;  Sw.  strbm;  W.  ystrym;  Ir.  sreamh  or 
sreav.  If  m  is  radical,  this  word  belongs  to  Class 
Rm.] 

1.  A  current  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  liquid  sub- 
stance flowing  in  a  line  or  course,  either  on  the 
earth,  as  a  river  or  brook,  or  from  a  vessel  or  other 
reservoir  or  fountain.    Hence, 

2.  A  river,  brook,  or  rivulet. 

3.  A  current  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  as,  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

4.  A  current  of  melted  metal  or  other  substance  ; 
as,  a  stream  of  lead  or  iron  flowing  from  a  furnace ; 
a  stream  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

5.  Any  thing  issuing  from  a  source  and  moving 
with  a  continued  succession  of  parts  ;  as,  a  stream  of 
words  ;  a  stream  of  sand. 

A  stream  of  beneficence.  Atterbury. 

6.  A  continued  current  or  course  ;  as,  a  stream  of 
weather.     [JYot  used.]  Ralegh, 

The  stream  of  his  life.  Shak. 

7.  A  current  of  air  or  gas,  or  of  light. 

8.  Current ;  drift ;  as  of  opinions  or  manners.  It 
is  difficult  to  oppose  the  stream  of  public  opinion. 

9.  Water. 

STREAM,  v.  i.  To  flow  ;  to  move  or  run  in  a  Con- 
tinuous current.    Blood  streams  from  a  vein. 

Beneath  the  banks  where  rivera  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  pour  out  in  abundance.  His  eyes 
streamed  with  tears. 

3.  To  issue  with  continuance,  not  by  fits. 

From  opening  skies  my  streaming  glories  shine.  Pope. 

4.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks  ;  as,  light  streaming 
from  the  east. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  in  a  long  line  ;  as,  a  flag 
streaming  in  the  wind. 

STREAM,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery 
in  long  tracts. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  sfrert7ned  with  gold.  Bacon. 

STREAM'ER,  n.  An  ensign  or  flag;  a  pennon  ex- 
tended or  flowing  in  the  wind  ;  a  poetic  use  of  the 
word. 

Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers   Ihe  glad  general  knows.      Dryden. 

2.  A  luminous  beam  or  column,  sometimes  called 
auroral  streamer ;  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
re alis. 
STReAM'ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Flowing;   running  in  a 
current. 

2.  Emitting ;  pouring  out  in  abundance  ;  as,stream- 

3.  Flowing;  floating  loosely  ;  as  a  flag. 
STReAM'LET,  n.    A  small  stream ;  a  rivulet ;  a  rill. 

Thomson. 
STREAM'-TIN,  n.     Particles   or  masses  of  tin-ore 

found  in  alluvial  ground.  Brando. 

STReAM'Y,  a.    Abounding  with  running  water. 
Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Denied  the  goddess  water.  Prior. 

2.  Flowing  with  a  current  or  streak. 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.  Pope. 

STREAM'-WORKS,  n.  pi.  Among  Cornish  miners, 
alluvial  deposits  of  tin-ore,  usually  worked  in  the 
open  air.  Ure. 

STREEK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  streccan,  to  stretch.] 
To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brande. 
STREET,  n.t    [Sax.   straits,   strete;    G.  strasse ;    D. 
straat ;  Sw.  strdt ;  Dan.  streedc ;  Ir.  sraid  ;  W.  ystryd ; 
It.   strada ;   Sp.   cstrada ;   L.   stratum,  from  stratus, 
strewed  or  spread.     See  Stbew.] 

1.  Properly,  a  paved  way  or  road  ;  but  in  usage, 
any  way  or  road  in  a  city,  chiefly  a  main  way,  in 
distinction  from  a  lane  or  alley. 

2.  Among  the  people  of  New  England,  any  public 
highway. 

3.  Streets,  pi. ;  any  public  way,  road,  or  place. 

That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets. —  Ps.  cxliv. 

STREET'-WALK-ER,  (-wawk-,)  n.  [street  and  walk.] 
A  common  prostitute  that  offers  herself  to  sale  in  the 
streets. 

STREET'-WARD,  n.  [street  and  ward.]  Formerly, 
an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets.      Cowet. 

STREICHT,  (strate,)  n.  A  narrow.  [Obs.]  [See 
Strait.] 

STREIGHT,  adv.     Strictly.     [Obs.]     [See  Strait.] 

STREL'ITZ,  n.  [Russ.]  A  soldier  of  the  ancient 
Muscovite  militia.  Brando. 

STR6NE,  n.     Race  ;  offspring.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

STRENGTH,  n.  t  [Sax.  strength,  from  streug,  strong. 
See  Strong.] 

1.  That  property  or  quality  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or  other  bodies. 
We  say,  a  sick  man  has  not  strength  to  walk,  or  to 
raise  his  head  or  his  arm.  We  say,  a  man  has 
strength  to  lift  a  weight,  or  to  draw  it.  This  quality 
is  called  also  Power  and  Force.  But  force  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  effect  of  strength  exerted,  or  the 
quantity  of  motion.     Strength,  in  this  sense,  is  posi- 
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tive,  or  the  power  of  producing  positive  motion  or 
action,  and  is  opposed  to  Weakness. 

2.  Firmness  ;  solidity  or  toughness  ;  the  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  they  sustain  the  application  offeree 
without  breaking  or  yielding.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  strength  of  a  bone,  the  strength  of  a  beam,  the 
strength  of  a  wall,  the  strength  of  a  rope.  In  this 
sense,  strength  is  a  passive  quality,  and  is  opposed  to 
Weakness  or  Frangibility. 

3.  Power  or  vigor  of  any  kind. 

This  act 
Shall  crush  the  strength  of  Satan.  Milton. 

Strength  there  must  be  either  ol  love  or  war.  Holyday. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks;  fastness;  as,  the 
strength  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

5.  Support;  that  which  supports;  that  which  sup- 
plies strength  ;  security. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength. —  Ps.  xlvi. 

6.  Power  of  mind  ;  intellectual  force ;  the  power  of 
any  faculty  ;  as,  strength  of  memory  ;  strength  of  rea- 
son ;  strength  of  judgment. 

7.  Spirit ;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise.  Milton. 

8.  Force  of  writing ;  vigor;  nervous  diction.  The 
strength  of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhibition  of 
ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep  impression  is 
made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer  or  reader.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Softness  or  Sweetness.  Strength 
of  language  enforces  an  argument,  produces  convic- 
tion, or  excites  wonder  or  other  strong  emotion  ;  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  give  pleasure. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 

Where  Dentine's  sire'n^ili  an.l  Waller's  swelness  join.    Pope. 

9.  Vividness  ;  as,  strength  of  colors  or  coloring. 

10.  Spirit ;  the  quality  of  any  liquor  which  has  the 
power  of  affecting  the  taste,  or  of  producing  sensible 
effects  on  other  bodies  ;  as,  the  strength  of  wine  or 
spirit ;  the  strength  of  an  acid. 

11.  The  virtue  or  spirit  of  any  vegetable,  or  of  its 
juices  or  qualities. 

12.  Legal  or  moral  force ;  validity  ;  the  quality  of 
binding,  uniting,  or  seeming  ;  as,  the  strength  of  so- 
cial or  legal  obligations;  the  strength  of  law;  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  or  custom. 

13.  Vigor  ;  natural  force  ;  as,  the  strength  of  natu- 
ral affection. 

14.  That  which  supports ;  confidence. 

The  allies,  alV-r  a  sua :  o-Onl  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  to  negl.  a  pr.  par alien  iur  liie  insning  cam- 
paign. Addison. 

15.  Amount  of  force,  military  or  naval ;  an  army 
or  navy  j  number  of  troops  or  ships  well  appointed. 
What  is  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  land,  or  by 
sea? 

16.  Soundness  ;  force  ;  the  quality  that  convinces, 
*  persuades,  or  cot nn lands  assent ;  as,  the  strength  of  an 

argument  or  of  reasoning;  the  strength  of  evidence. 

17.  Vehemence  ;  force  proceeding  from  motion, 
and  proportioned  to  it ;  as,  the  strength  of  wind,  or  a 
current  of  water. 

18.  Degree  of  brightness  or  vividness  ;  as,  the 
strength  of  light. 

19.  Fortification  ;  fortress  ;  as,  an  inaccessible 
strength.     [Mot  in  use.]  Milton. 

20.  Support;  maintenance  of  power. 

What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you  are  providing 
shall  be  one  of  our  principal  s/ra/e~'/>s.   |  .Yet  used.)    Sprat. 

STRENGTH,  v.  t.     To  strengthen.     [JYot  in  i«e.] 
STRENGTHEN,  (strength'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  strong 
or  stronger ;  to  add  strength  to,  either  physical,  legal, 
or  moral  ;  as,  to  strengthen  a  limb  ;  to  strengthen  an 
obligation. 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  strengthen  au- 
thority. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 
Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him. — 

4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 


STRENGTHEN,  v.  i.     To  grow  strong  or  stronger. 


Pope. 
STRENGTHENED,  pp.    Made  strong  or  stronger; 

STRENGTHEN-ER,    n.       That    which    increases 
strength,  physical  or   moral. 

2.  In  medicine,  something  which,  taken  into  the 
system,  increases  vital  energy  and  strength  of  ac- 
tion. 
STRENGTHEN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.   Increasing  strength, 

pin  steal  or  moral  ;  continuing;  animating. 
STR'ENGTH'LESS,  a.    Wanting  strength;  destitute 
of  power. 
2.  Wanting  spirit.     [Little  used."]  Boyle. 

STREN'U-OUS,   (stren'yu-us,)    a.     [L.  strenmis ;   It. 
strenuo;  W.  tren,  force,  also,  impetuous.     The  sense 
is,  pressing,  straining,  or  rushing  forward.] 
1.  Eagerly  pressing  or  urgent;   zealous;  ardent; 
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advocate  for  national  rights  ;  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  African  slavery. 

2.  Bold  and  active;  valiant,  intrepid,  and  ardent; 
as,  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  country. 
STREN'U-OUS-LY,  ado.    With  eager  and  pressing 
zeal ;  ardently. 
2.  Boldly  ;  vigorously  ;  actively. 
STREN'U.-OUS-NESS,  n.      Eagerness  ;  earnestness  ; 
active  zeal ;  ardor  in  pursuit  of  an  object,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure. 
STREP'ENT,  a.     [L.  strepens,  strepo.] 

Noisy  ;  loud.     [Little  used.]  Skcnstone. 

STREP'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  strepo.] 

Loud  ;  boisterous.     [Little  used.] 
STRESS,  n.     [W.  trais,  force,  violence,  oppression; 
trcissaw,  to  torce  or  drive  ;    Ir.  treise,  force  ;  Arm. 
trccien,  a  twist ;  trozcia,  troucutl,  to  truss,  Fr.  trous- 
scr.     Hence,  distress,  trestle,  Sec] 

1.  Force  ;  urgency  ;  pressure  ;  importance  ;  that 
which  bears  Willi  must  weight ;  as,  the  stress  of  a  le- 
gal question.  Consider  how  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  exercise  of  charity  in  the  New  Testament. 


Though  the  facnltios  of  the  i 
they  must  not  be  put  to 


too 


STRESS,  v.  t.  To  press  ;  to  urge  ;  to  distress  ;  to  put 
to  difficulties.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

STRETCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stream, ;  D.  strekkrn;  G.  strcelt- 
en;  Dan.  strckkrr  ;  Sw.  strticka ;  probably  formed  on 
the  root  of  reach,  right,  L.  rcgo,  &c] 

1.  To  draw  out  to  greater  length  ;  to  extend  in  a 
line  ;  as,  to  stretch  a  cord  or  a  rope. 

2.  To  extend  in  breadth  ;  as,  to  stretch  cloth. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  as,  to  stretch  the  wings. 

4.  To  reach  ;  to  extend. 

Stretch  thine  hand  to  the  poor.  —  EccIub. 

5.  To  spread ;  to  display  ;  as,  to  stretch  forth  the 
heavens.  Tillotson. 

6.  To  draw  or  pull  out  in  length ,  to  strain ;  as,  to 
stretch  a  tendon  or  muscle. 

7.  To  make  tense  ;  to  strain. 

So  the  stretched  cord  the  sliooU-,1  dancer  tcios.  Smith. 

8.  To  extend  mentally  ;  as,  to  stretch  the  mind  or 
thoughts. 

9.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  extend  too  far  ;  as,  to  stretch 
the  truth  ;  to  stretch  one's  credit. 

STRETCH,?),  i.  To  be  extended;  to  be  drawn  out 
in  length  or  in  breadth,  or  both.  A  wet  hempen  cord 
or  cloth  contracts  ;  in  drying,  it  stretches. 

•2.  To  be  extended  ;  to  spread  ;  as,  a  lake  stretches 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  earth.  Lake  Erie  stretches 
from  Niagara  nearly  to  Huron.     Hence, 

3.  To  stretch  to,  is  to  reach. 

4.  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension,  without 
breaking,  as  elastic  substances. 

The  inner  membrane  —  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken.  Boyle. 

5.  To  strain  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate.  A 
man  who  is  apt  to  stretch  has  less  credit  than  others. 

6.  In  navigation,  to  sail  ;  to  direct  a  course.  It  is 
often  understood  to  signify  to  sail  utideragreat  spread 
of  canvas  close  hauled.  In  this  it  differs  from  Stand, 
which  implies  no  press  of  sail.  We  were  standing  to 
the  east,  when  we  saw  a  ship  stretching  to  the  south- 
ward. 

7.  To  make  violent  efforts  in  running. 
STRETCH,  n.     Extension  in  length  or  in  breadth; 

reach  ;  as,  a  great  stretch  of  wings.  May. 

2.  Effort ;  struggle  ;  strain. 

Those  put  lawful  autliorilv  upon  \lv  s:?  ct<:?i  to  the  abuse  of  power, 
under  color  of  prerogative.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Force  of  body  ;  straining. 

By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.  Dryden. 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  rti.it  nature  can.  Granville. 

6.  In  sailing,  a  tack  ;  the  reach  or  extent  of  prog- 
ress on  one  tack.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  Course ;  direction  ;  as,  the  stretch  of  seams  of 
coal.  Kirwan. 

STRETCHED,   (strecht,)  pp.  or  a.    Drawn   out  in 

length  ;  extended  ;  exerted  to  the  utmost. 
STRETCH' ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  stretches. 

2.  A  brick  or  stone  laid  with  its  longer  face  in  the 
surface  of  the  wall.  Owilt. 

3.  A  piece  of  timber  in  building. 

4.  A  narrow  piece  of  plank  placed  across  a  boat 
for  the  rowers  to  set  their  feet  against. 

Mar.  Diet, 
STRETCH'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  out  in  length;  ex- 
tending; spreading;  exerting  force. 
STREW,  (stru  or  strd,)  v.  t.  [Goth,  strawan  ;  Sax. 
streawi.au,  streowian  ;  G.  streucn  ;  D.  strooijen ;  Dan. 
str'der  ;  Sw.  stro  ;  contracted  from  str.rgan,  which  is 
retained  in  the  Saxon.     The  Latin  has  sterna,  straoi ; 
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the  hitter  is  our  strew,  straw.  This  verb  is  written 
straw,  strew,  or  strow ;  straw  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
straw  is  obsolescent.     Strew  is  generally  used.] 

1.  To  scatter  ;  to  spread  by  scattering  ;  always  ap- 
plied to  dry  substances  separable  into  parts  or  parti- 
cles ;  as,  to  strew  seed  in  beds  ;  to  strew  sand  on  or 
over  a  floor ;  to  strew  flowers  over  a  grave. 

2.  To  spread  by  being  scattered  over. 

The  snow  which  doeB  the  lop  of  Pindus  strew.  Spenser. 

la  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  I  Pope. 

3.  To  scatter  loosely. 

And  strewed  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field.  Dryden. 

STREW'jED,  (strude,)  pp.    Scattered  ;  spread  by  scat- 
tering ;  as,  sand  strewed  on  paper. 

2.  Covered  or  sprinkled  with  somelhing  scattered  ; 
as,  a  floor  strewed  with  sand. 
STREWING,  ;)/>r.     Scattering;  spreading  over. 
STREWING,  n.     The  act  of  scattering  or  spreading 
over. 
2.  Any  thing  fit  to  be  strewed.  Shah. 

STREW' MENT,  n.    Any  tiling  scattered  in  decora- 
tion.    [JVot  tised.]  Shak. 
STRIDE,  n.  pi.    [L.    See  Streak.]     In  natural  history, 
small  channels  or  thread-like  lines  in  the  shells  of 
cockles  and  in  other  substances. 

2.  The  fillets  between  the  (lutes  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, &c.  Oloss.  of  Archil, 

miels  : 


STRIATE 


Formed    with    small 


STRI'A-TED,  \       channeled. 

2.  In  natural  history,  streaked  ;  marked  or  scored 
with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines  ;  marked  with 
fine  parallel  lines.  Marfan.     Smith. 

Striated  fracture,   in    mineralogy,    consists  of  long, 
narrow,  separable  parts,  laid  on  or  beside  each  other. 
Kirwan. 
STRI-A'TION,  n.     The  state  of   being  striated   or 

marked  with  fine  parallel  lines. 
STRI'A-TU.RE,  n.     See  Striation.  Woodward. 

STRICK,  n.     [Gr.  %-ni\,  L.  strix,  a  screech-owl.] 

A  bird  of  ill  omen.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

STRICK'£N,  pp.   of  Strike.     Struck  ;   smitten  ;  as, 
the  stricken  deer.     [See  Strike.]  Spenser. 

2.  Advanced  ;  worn  ;  far  gone. 

Abraham  was  oM  and  w.  [I  stnekc-n  in  age.  —Gen.  xxxiv. 
[06s.] 
STRICK'LE,  (strik'I,)  n.     A  strike  ;  an  instrument  to 
strike  grain  to  a  level  with  the  measure.     [In  the 
United  States  the  word  Strike  is  used.] 
2.  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes. 
STRICT,  a.  f  [L.   strictus,   from   stringo  ;   Sax.  strac. 
See  Strain.] 

1.  Strained;  drawn  close;  tight;  as,  a  strict  em- 
brace ;  a  strict  ligature.  Arbuthnot.     Dryden. 

2.  Tense  ;  not  relaxed  ;  as,  a  strict  or  lax  fiber. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  rigorously  nice  ;  as,  to  keep 
strict  watch.  Observe  the  strictest  rules  of  virtue 
and  decorum. 

4.  Severe ;  rigorous ;  governed  or  governing  by 
exact  rules  ;  observing  exact  rules  ;  as,  the  father  is 
very  strict  in  observing  the  Sabbath.  The  master  is 
very  strict  with  his  apprentices. 

5.  Rigorous  ;  not  mild  or  indulgent ;  as,  strict 
laws. 

6.  Confined;  limited;  not  with  latitude;  as,  to 
understand  words  in  a  strict  sense. 

STIUCT'LY,  ado.     Closely;  tightly. 

2.  Exactly;  with  nice  accuracy;  as,  patriotism, 
strictly  so  called,  is  a  noble  virtue. 

3.  Positively.  He  commanded  his  son  strictly  to 
proceed  no  further. 

4.  Rigorously  ;  severely  ;  without  remission  or  in- 
dulgence. 

Examine  thyself  strict'ij,  wh-ili  r  llioo  didst  not  best  at  first. 

STRICT'NESS,  n.    Closeness ;  tightness ;  opposed  to 

2.  Exactness  in  the  observance  of  rules,  laws, 
rites,  and  the  like ;  rigorous  accuracy  ;  nice  regu- 
larity or  precision. 

I  could  not  gr.ioi  loo  much  or  distcost  loo  little,  to  men  that  pre- 
tended "singular  pi,  ly  and  p-li^ous  tt?i<:lnt\-:s.    K.  Charles. 

3.  Rigor;  severity. 

These  conimis.-ion,  r*  promo,!.-,]  wiii,  such  strictness  and  severity 
as  did  itiiiL-U  olcscoro  Hie  Idol's  mercy.  Bacon. 

STRICT'ITRE,    (strikt'yur,)    n.      [L.  strictura.     See 
Strike  and  Stroke,  which  unite  with  L.  stringo.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  glance  ;  a  touch.  Hale. 

2.  A  touch  of  criticism  ;  critical  remark  ;  censure. 

I   have  given   myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures   by  way  of 
reflection  on  every  passage.  Hammond. 

3.  A  drawing  ;  a  spastic  or  other  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  any  passage  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

STRIDE,  n.     [Sax.  stnrdr,  a  step  ;  gestridan,  to  stride  ; 
bestridan,  to  bestride  ;  probably  formed    on  the  root 
of  L.  gradior,  Shemitic  mi,  in  Syr.  to  go,  Ch.  to 
spread,  Sax.  strcdun,  id.] 
A  long  step. 

Iter  voice  theatrically  loud, 

And  masculine  her  stride,  Swift. 

STRIDE,   v.   i.;   prct.    Strid,    Strode;   pp.    Strid, 
Stridden. 
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1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  ahimW  ihle!d 
la  graved,  and  strides  along  the  field. 

2.  To  straddle. 
STRIDE,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  at  a  step 

Valleys  wide. 

STRID'ING,  ppr.    Walking  with  long  steps  ;  passing 

over  at  a  step. 
STRI'DOR,  n.    [L.]     A  harsh,  creaking  noise,  or  a 

crack.  Dryden. 

STRID'U-LOUS,  a.    [L.  stridulus.] 

Making  a  small,  harsh  sound,  or  a  creaking. 
Brown. 
STRIFE,  Ti.t  [Norm,  estrif.     See  Strive.] 

1.  Exertion  or  contention  for  superiority;  contest 
of  emulation,  either  by  intellectual  or  physical  ef- 
forts. Strife  may  be  carried  on  between 
between 


2.  Contention  in  anger  or  enmity  ;  contest ;  strug- 
gle for  victory  ;  quarrel  or  war. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the  children  t 
These 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrariety  ;  contrast. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches  livelier  than  life. 


Dryda 


Shak. 


4.  The  agitation   produced   by  different  qualit 
as,  the  strife  of  acid  and  alkali.     [Little  used.] 

.Tnhnso 
STRIFE'FOL,  a. 


STRIG'IL,  n.  [L.]  Among  the  ancients,  an  instru- 
ment of  metal,  ivory,  or  horn,  used  for  scraping  the 
skin  at  the  bath.  Smith's  Diet. 

STRIG'MENT,  n.     [L.  strigmentum,  from  stringo.] 
Scraping  ;  that  which  is  scraped  off.     [Not  in  use.] 
Brown. 

STRI'GOUs','  i   "■     [L-  striff°™>  from  striS».] 

In    botany,  a  strigous  leaf  is  one   set  with   stiff 
lanceolate  bristles.  Martyn. 

STRIKE,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Struck  ;  pp.  Struck  and  Strick- 
en ;  but  struck  is  in  the  most  common  use.  Strook 
is  wholly  obsolete.  [Sax.  astrican,  to  strike,  D. 
stnjken,  to  strike,  and  to  stroke,  to  smooth,  to  anoint 
or  rub  over,  to  slide  ;  G.  strcichen,  to  pass,  move,  or 
ramble,  to  depart,  to  touch,  to  stroke,  to  glide  or 
glance  over,  to  lower  or  strike,  as  sails,  to  curry,  (L. 
stringo,  strigil,)  to  sweep  together,  to  spreavd,  as  a 
plaster,  to  play  on  a  violin,  to  card,  as  wool,  to  strike 
or  whip,  as  with  a  rod  ;  stretch,  strich,  a  stroke, 
stripe,  or  lash,  Eng.  streak  ;  Dan.  streg,  a  stroke  ; 
strygcr,  to  rub,  to  stroke,  to  strike,  to  trim,  to  iron,  or 
smooth,  to  strike,  as  sails,  to  whip,  to  play  on  a  violin, 
to  glide  along,  to  plane;  Sw.  stryka,  id.  We  see 
that  strike,  stroke,  and  streak,  and  the  L.  stringo, 
whence  strain,  strict,  stricture,  &.C.,  are  all  radically 
one  word.  Strong  is  of  the  same  family.  Hence 
we  see  the  sense  is,  to  rub,  to  scrape  ;  but  it  includes 
often  the  sense  of  thrusting.  It  is  to  touch  or  graze 
with  a  sweeping  or  stroke.  Hence  our  sense  of 
striking  a  measure  of  grain,  and  strike,  strickle,  and 
a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  painting.  Hence  the  use  of 
stricken,  applied  to  age,  worn  with  age,  as  in  the  L. 
strigo,  the  same  word  differently  applied.  Hence 
also  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  stricture,  ap- 
plied to  criticism.  It  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  rake  and  stretch.] 

1.  To  touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  cither  with  the 
hand  or  an  instrument ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  either  with 
the  open  hand,  the  fist,  a  stick,  club,  or  whip,  or 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with  a  hall  or  an 
arrow  discharged.  An  arrow  struck  the  shield;  a 
hall  strikes  a  ship  between  wind  and  water 
t  Philip 


He  at  Philippi  lo-pt 
i  like  a  dancer,  wlulo  1  struck 


2.  To  dash  ;  to  throw  with  a  quick  motion. 

Thev  shall  take  of  tin'    flood,  and  S.Ot'.o  it  oil  the  tWO  sitlc-posts. 

Ex.  xii. 

3.  To  stamp ;  to  impress ;  to  coin  ;  as,  to  strike 
coin  at  the  mint;  to  strike  dollars  or  sovereigns, 
or  copper  coin. 

4.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate  ; 
as,  a  tree  strikes  its  root  deep. 

5.  To  punish  ;  to  afflict ;  as  Smite  is  also  used. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for  equity.  — 
Prov.  xvii. 

to  notify  by  sound  ;  as,  trie 
;  drums  strike  up  a  march. 
Shak.     Knolles. 

7.  In  seamanship,  to  lower  ;  to  let  down  ;  as,  to 
strike  sail ;  to  strike  a  flag  or  ensign  ;  to  striae  a  yard 
or  a  top-mast  in  a  gale  ;  [that  is,  to  run  or  slip  down.] 

•War.  Diet. 

8.  To  impress  strongly;   to  affect  sensitly  with 
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Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  ou  the  first  view. 

Alterbury. 

There  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike.  Pope. 

9.  To  make  and  ratify  ;  as,  to  strike  a  bargain,  L. 
fadus  ferire.  This  expression  probably  arose  from 
the  practice  of  the  parties  striking  a  victim  when 
they  concluded  a  bargain. 

10.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  lliruugli  sea  and  land.      Milton. 

11.  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a  sud- 
den impression  or  impulse  ;  as,  the  plan  proposed 
strikes  me  favorably  ;  to  strike  one  dead  ;  to  strike 
one  blind  ;  to  strike  one  dumb.  Shak.     Dryden. 

12.  To  level  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like, 
by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what  is 
above  the  level  of  the  lop. 

13.  To  lade  into  a  cooler.       Edwards,  W.  Indie's. 

14.  To  be  advanced  or  worn  with  age  ;  used,  in  the 
participle;  as,  he  was  stricken  in  years  or  age;  well 
struck  in  years.  Shak. 

15.  To  run  on  ;  to  ground  ;  as  a  ship. 

To  strike  up  ;  to  cause  to  sound  ;  to  begin  to  beat. 
Strike  up  the  drums.  Shak. 

2.  To  begin  to  sing  or  play;  as,  to  strike  up  a 
tune. 

To  strike  off;  to  erase  from  an  account ;  to  deduct ; 
as,  to  strike  off  the  interest  of  a  debt. 

2.  To  impress  ;  to  print;  as,  to  strike  off  a  thousand 
copies  of  a  book. 

3.  To  separate  by  a  blow  or  any  sudden  action  ; 
as,  to  strike  off  a  man's  head  with  a  cimeter ;  to 
strike  off  what  is  superfluous  or  corrupt. 

To  strike  out ;  to  produce  by  collision  ;  to  force  out ; 
as,  to  strike  out  sparks  with  steel. 

2.  To  blot  out ;  to  efface  ;  to  erase. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  (o  strike  out.  Pops, 

3.  To  form  something  new  by  a  quick  effort ;  to 
devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  contrive  ;  as,  to  strike  out  a 
new  plan  of  finance. 

STRIKE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust. 
It  pleased  the  king 
To  strilce  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction.  Shak. 

2.  To  hit;  to  collide;  to  dash  against;  to  clash; 
as,  a  hammer  strikrs  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

3.  To  sound  by  percussion ;  to  be  struck.  The 
clock  strikes. 

4.  To  make  an  attack. 

A  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shak. 

5.  To  hit ;  to  touch  ;  to  act  on  by  appulse. 
Hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colors  vanish.     Locke. 

6.  To  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up.  Shak. 

7.  To  run  upon  ;  to  be  stranded.  The  ship  struck 
at  twelve,  and  remained  fast. 

8.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect ;  to  dart ; 
to  penetrate. 

Now  and  then  a  beam   of  wit  or  passion   ttril.es  tln'ninrh    the 
obscurity  of  the  poem.  Dryden. 

9.  To  lower  a  flag  or  colors  in  token  of  respect, 
or  to  signify  a  surrender  of  the  ship  to  an  enemy. 

10.  To  break  forth ;  as,  to  strike  into  reputation. 
[Not  in  use.] 

To  strike  in;  to  enter  suddenly;  also,  to  recede 
from  the  surface,  as  an  eruption  ;  to  disappear. 

To  strike  in  with;  to  conform  to  ;  to  suit  itself  to  ; 
to  join  with  at  once.  South. 

To  strike  out ;  to  wander ;  to  make  a  sudden  ex- 
cursion ;  as,  to  strike  out  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life.  Collier. 

To  strike;  among  workmen  in  manufactories,  in 
England,  is  to  quit  work  in  a  body,  or  by  combina- 
tion, in  order  to  compel  their  employers  to  raise  their 
wages. 
STRIKE,  7t.  An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for 
leveling  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  for 
scraping  off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top. 

2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks.     [Local]  Tusscr. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels  or  half  a  quarter. 
[Local.]  Encyc. 

4.  The  act  of  combining  and  demanding  higher 
wages  for  work.     [Modern  English.] 

5.  In  geology,  the  direction  in  which  the  edge  of  a 
stratum  appears  at  the  surface. 

Strike,  of  flax. ;  a  handful  that  maybe  hackled  at 
once.     [Local.] 
STRIKER-BLOCK,   n.     [strike  and    block.]     A  plane 
shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for  shooting  a  short  joint. 
Moxon. 
STRIK'ER,    n.      One    that    strikes,   or   that  which 
strikes. 
2.  In  Scripture,  a  quarrelsome  man.     Tit.  i. 
STRIK'ING,  ppr.     Hitting  with  a  blow  ;    impressing; 
imprinting;     punishing;     lowering,   as   sails,   or   a 
mast,  &c. 
2.  a.    Affecting  with  strong  emotions;  surprising; 
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forcible;  impressive;  as,  a  striking  representation  or 

image. 
3.  Strong  ;   exact ;   adapted  to  make  impression ; 

as,  a  striking  resemblance  of  features. 
STRIK'ING-LY,  ado.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 

or  surprise  ;  forcibly  ;  strongly  ;  impressively. 
STRIK'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of   affecting  or 

surprising. 
STRING,  n.     [Sax.  string;    D.  and  Dan.  streng ;  G. 

Strang ;  also  Dan.  strikke ;  G.  strick ;  connected  with 

strong,   L.   stringo,   from  drawing,  stretching;    Ir. 

srang,  a  string  ;  sreangaim,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  or  cord,  or  a  slender  strip  of 
leather  or  other  like  substance,  used  for  fastening  or 
tying  things. 

2.  A  ribbon. 

Round  Orinond's  knee  thou  tyest  the  mystic  string.        Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  thing  is  filed  ;  and 
hence,  a  line  of  things ;  as,  a  string  of  shells  or 
beads.  Mdtson. 

4.  The  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of  a  harp- 
sichord, harp,  or  violin ;  as,  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings.  Scripture. 

5.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water,  from  the 

6.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.  —  Mark  vii. 
[This  is  not  a  technical  word.] 

7.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

He  twangs  the  quivering  string.  Pope. 

8.  A  series  of  things  connected  or  following  in 
succession;  any  concatenation  of  things  ;  as,astring 
of  arguments  ;  a  string  of  propositions. 

9.  In  ship-building,  the  highest  range  of  planks  in 
a  ship's  ceiling,  or  that  between  the  gunwale  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  upper  deck  ports.        Mar.  Diet. 

10.  The  tough  substance  that  unites  the  two  parts 
of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plants  ;  as,  the  strings 
of  beans. 

11.  Among  Cornish  miners,  the  name  of  small, 
filamentous  ramifications  of  a  metallic  vein.     Ure. 

To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow  ;  to  have  two  expedi- 
ents for  executing  a  project  or  gaining  a  purpose  ;  to 
have  a  double  advantage,  or  to  have  two  views.  [In 
the  latter  sense,  unusual.] 
STRING,  o.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Strung.  To  furnish 
with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  slnm?  ibe  I  :;s  end  feel  1  Gay. 

3.  To  put  in  tune  a  stringed  instrument. 

For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung.  Addison. 

3.  To  file  ;  to  put  on  a  line  ;  as,  to  string  beads  or 
pearls.  Spectator. 

4.  To  make  tense  ;  to  strengthen. 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood.  Dryden. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  ;  as,  to  string  beans. 
STRING'-BOARD,  n.    A  board  with  its  face  next  the 

well-hole,  in  a  wooden  staircase,  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  steps.  Brande. 

STRING'-COURSE,     n.       A   projecting,    horizontal 
band  or  line  of  moldings  in  a  building. 

Qtoss.  of  At chit. 

STRING'£D,  a.     Having   strings  ;  as,  a  stringed  in- 


2.  Produced  by  strings;  as,  stringed  noise. 

Milton, 

STRTN'GENT,  a.     Binding  strongly  ;  urgent. 

STRING'HALT,  n.  [string  and  halt.]  A  sudden 
twitching  of  the  hinder  [eg  of  a  horse,  or  an  invol- 
untary or  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  that  ex- 
tend or  bend  the  hough.  Far.  Diet. 

[This  word,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  is  cor- 
rupted into  Springhalt.] 

STRING'1-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  stringy. 

STRINGING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  strings  ;  putting 
in  tune  ;  filing;  tinkiiii;  tense  ;  depriving  of  strings. 

STRING'LESS,  a.    Having  no  strings. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument.  Shak. 

STRING'-PIECE,  n.    A  piece  of  timber  in  bridges. 

STRING' Y,  a.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads ; 
fibrous  ;  filamentous  ;  as,  a  stringy  root.         Grew. 

2.  Ropy  ;  viscid  ;  gluey  ;  that  may  be  drawn  into 
a  thread. 

STRIP,  v.  t.  [G.  streifen,  to  strip,  to  flay,  to  stripe  or 
streak,  to  graze  upon,  to  swerve,  ramble,  or  stroll ; 
D.  strccpen,  to  stripe,  to  reprimand  ;  Dan.  striber,  to 
stripe  or  streak,  antl  stripper,  to  strip,  to  skin  or  flay, 
to  ramble  ;  Sax.  bestrypan.  Some  of  the  senses  of 
these  verbs  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  noun  stripe, 
which  is  probably  from  stripping.  Regularly,  this 
verb  should  be  referred  to  the  root  of  rip,  L.  rapio.] 

1.  To  pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering  ;  as,  to  strip 
the  skin  from  a  beast ;  to  strip  the  bark  from  a  tree  ; 
to  strip  the  clothes  from  a  man's  back. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering  ;  to  skin  ;  to  peel ;  as, 
to  strip  a  beast  of  his  skin  ;  to  strip  a  tree  of  its 
bark  ;  to  strip  a  man  of  his  clothes. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  bereave  ;  to  make  destitute  ;  as, 
to  strip  a  man  of  his  possessions. 

4.  To  divest;  as,  to  strip   one  of  his    rights  and 
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privileges.    Let  us  strip  this  subject  of  all  its  adven- 
titious  glare. 

5.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  as,  robbers  strip  a  house.       j 

6.  To  bereave  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  impoverish ;  as,  a    | 
man  stripped  of  his  fortune. 

7.  To  deprive  ;  to  make  bare  by  cutting,  grazing, 
or  other  means ;  as,  cattle  strip  the  ground  of  its 
herbage. 

8.  To  pull  off  husks  ;  to  husk  ;  as,  to  strip  maize, 
or  the  ears  of  maize.  America. 

9.  To  press  out  the  last  milk  at  a  milking. 

Halliwcll. 

10.  To  unrig  ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship.  Locke. 

11.  To  pare  off  the  surface  of  land  in  strips,  and 
turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 

To  strip  off;  to  pull  or  take  off;  as,  to  strip  off  a 
covering  ;  to  strip  off  a  mask  or  disguise. 

2.  To  cast  off.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

3.  To  separate  from  something  connected.     [Not 


piece  ;  hence  stripe.] 
STRIP,  7i.     [G.  streif,  a  stripe,  a  streak  ;  D.  streep,  a 
stroke,  a  line,  a  stripe  ;  Dan.  stribc.] 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long ;  as,  a  strip 
of  cloth. 

2.  Waste,  in  a  legal  sense  ;  destruction  of  fences, 
buildings,  timber,  &c.     [Norm,  estrippe.] 

Massachusetts. 
STRIPE,  7t.   [See  Strip.    It  is  probable  that  this  word 
is  taken  from  stripping.] 

1.  A  line,  or  long,  narrow  division  of  any  thing,  of 
a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as,  a  stripe  of  red 
on  a  green  ground  ;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of 
color.  Bacon. 

2.  A  strip,  or  long,  narrow  piece  attached  to  some- 
thing of  a  different  color;  as,  a  long  stripe  sewed 
upon  a  garment. 

3.  The  wale,  or  long,  narrow  mark  discolored  by  a 
lash  or  rod. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  rod,  strap,  or 
scourge. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  — Deul.  xxv. 
[A  blow  with  a  club  is  not  a  stripe.] 

5.  Affliction  ;  punishment  ;  sufferings. 

By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  —  Is.  liii. 

STRIPE,  v.  t.    To  make  stripes  ;  to  form  with  lines  of 
different  colors  ;  to  variegate  with  stripes. 
2.  To  strike ;  to  lash.     [Little  used.] 
STRIP'M),  (stript,)  pp.    Formed  with  lines  of  differ- 
ent colors. 
2.  a.     Having  stripes  of  different  colors. 
STRIP'ING,  ppr.     Forming  with  stripes. 
STRIP'LING,  re.     [from  strip,  stripe  ;  primarily,  a  tall, 
slender  youth,  one  that  shoots  up  suddenly.] 

A  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  or  just  pass- 
ing from  boyhood  to  manhood  ;  a  lad. 

And  the  king  said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.  —  1 

STRIP'PED,  (stript,)  pp.  Pulled  or  torn  off;  peeled  ; 
skinned  ;  deprived  ;  divested  ;  made  naked  ;  im- 
poverished ;  husked,  as  maize. 

STRIP'PER,  n.    One  that  strips. 

STRIP'PING,  ppr.  Pulling  off;  peeling;  skinning; 
Having;  depriving;  divesting;  husking. 

STRIP'PINGS,  re.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow  at  a  milking.     Halliwcll.     [Various  dialects.] 

JVew  England. 

STRIVE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Strove  ;  pp.  Stri  ven.  [G.  stre- 
ben;  D.  strerren  :  Sw.  striifra ;  Dan.  straber ;  formed 
perhaps  on  the  Heb.  3v*\.  This  word  coincides  in  el- 
ements with  drive,  and  the  primary  sense  is  nearly 
the  same.     See  Rival.] 

1.  To  make  efforts  ;  to  use  exertions  ;  to  endeavor 
with  earnestness  ;  to  labor  hard  ;  applicable  to  exer- 
tions of  body  or  mind.  A  workman  strives  to  per- 
form his  task  before  another;  a  student  strives  to 
e.xccl  his  fellows  in  improvement. 


Was  it  f..r  llii,  that  hi,  a, el 
To  equal  Cesar  lirsl,  and  at 
'  i  your  pr.ij 


Coisley. 


gale.  —  Luke  xiii. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  contest ;  to  struggle  in  opposi- 
tion to  another  ;  to  be  in  contention  or  dispute  ;  fol- 
lowed by  against  or  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
opposed  ";  as,  strive  against  temptation  ;  strive  for  the 
truth. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.  — Gen.  vi. 

3.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  pri\'a|e  pie,-  s/7-aae  with  public  hale, 

Reason  with  rage,  and  elujuence  with  fate.  Derham. 

4.  To  vie ;  to  be  comparable  to ;  to  emulate ;  to 
contend  in  excellence. 

Not  that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Oreee  s,  ami  ibe  inspired 
Caslalian  spring,  miglil  with  tins  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive*  Milton. 

STRIV'ER,  re.     One  that  strives  or  contends ;    one 

who  makes  efforts  of  body  or  mind. 
STRIVING,  ppr.    Making  efforts  ;  exerting  the  pow- 
ers of  body  or  mind  with 


fate,  far,  fall,  what.—  hetb,  puky.—  pink,  marine,  bird.—  note,  hove,  move,  wolf,  hook. 


'Sec  Pktoritl  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms, 
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STRIVING,  n.     The  act  of  making  efforts  ;  contest ; 

Avoiil  foolish  questions,  nnd  genealogies,  [ind  contentions,  and 

STRIV'ING-LY,  adv.     With    earnest  efforts;    with 
struggles. 

STRIX,  n.    [L.,  an  owl.]     A  channel  in  a  fluted  col- 
umn or  pillar. 

STROAM,  v.  i.    To  wander  about  idly  and  vacantly. 

STROB'lL,  n.*  [L.  strobilus.] 

In  botany,  an  anient,  the  carpels  of  which  are 
scale-like,  and  spread  open  and  bear  naked  seeds  ; 
sometimes  the  scales  are  thin,  with  little  cohesion  ; 
but  they  are  often  woody,  and  cohere  into  a  single 
tuberculated  mass.  Example,  the  fruit  of  the  pines. 
Lindley. 

STRO-BIL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  strobilus  and  forma,  su- 
pra.] 
Shaped  like  a  strobil. 

STRO'CAL,  j  n.     An  instrument  used  by  glass-makers 

STRo'KAL,  \     to  empty  the  metal  from  one  pot  to 
another.  Encyc. 

[■Mi.] 
[from  strike.]  A  blow  ;  the  striking  of 
one  body  against  another ;  applicable  to  a  club  or  to 
any  heavy  boily,  or  to  a  rod,  irfiip,  or  lash.  A  piece  of 
timber  falling  may  kill  a  man  by  its  stroke;  a  man, 
when  whipped,  can  hardly  fail  to  flinch  or  wince  at 
every  stroke. 


auouier. 

STUOOK,     ,orbTBL 
STROKE,  n.     [from 


Which  to  the  time  of  flutes  kept  stroke. 

A  hostile  blow  or  attack. 

;    entered    and  won    die  whole    kingdom   of  Naples 


Slat. 


3.  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calam- 
ity. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  limked  dr.ul  in  law.  Harte. 

4.  Fatal  attack  ;  as,  the  stroke  of  death. 

5.  The  sound  of  the  clock. 

What  is 't  o'clock? 
Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shak. 

6.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

0.  lasting  as  ilmse  online  may  Ihey  shine, 

Free  as  thy  .strove,  yet  laiui-ss  is  thy  line.  Pope. 

Some  parts  ei  my  work  hive  Into  brightened  by  the  strokes  of 
your  lordship'6  pencil.  Middlelon. 

7.  A  touch ;    a  masterly   effort ;   as,  the   boldest 
strokes  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

He  will  give  nnc  of  (li«  finishing  strokes  to  it.  Addison. 

8.  An  effort  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced. 

9.  Power  ;  efficacy 

He  has  a  gri-al  stroke  will,  tne  reader,  when  he  condemns  any 
of  my  poems,   to  in. ike   the   world  have  a  better  opinion  of 

[/  believe  this  sense  is  obsolete.] 

10.  Series  of  operations ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  great 
stroke  in  business.     [Jl  common  use  of  the  word.] 

11.  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing;  a  line;  a  touch 
of  the  pen  ;  as,  a  hair-stro/re. 

12.  In  seamen's  language,  the  sweep  of  an  oar  in 
rowing  ;  as,  to  row  with  a  long  stroke. 

STROKE,  7).  I.  [Sax.  stracan  ;  Siv.  stnjka ;  Russ.  stro- 
guyu,  strugayu,  to  plane.     See  Strike  and  Strict.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand,  by  way  of  express- 
ing kindness  or  tenderness;  to  soothe. 

He  stroked  her  clns-ks.      '  Dryden. 

2.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction.  Gay. 
3L  To  make  smooth. 

STRoK'-ED,  (strokt,)  pp.  Rubbed  gently  with  the 
hand. 

STRoK'ER,  n.  One  who  strokes  ;  one  who  pretends 
to  cure  by  stroking. 

STRoKES'iMAN,  ?i.  In  rowing,  the  man  who  rows 
the  aftmost  oar,  and  whose  stroke  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  rest.  Totten. 

STRoK'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  gently  with  the  hand. 

STROLL,  v.  i.     [Formed  probably  on  troll,  roll] 

To  rove ;  to  wander  on  foot ;  to  ramble  idly  or  leis- 
urely. 

These  mothers  stroll  to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless  infants. 


STROLL,  7i.     A 

STRoLL'ER,  'n 
agra 


vandcring  on  foot 
O 


a  walking  itlly 


strolls  ;   a  vagabond  ;    a 
Swift. 
g  on  foot. 


STUoLL'ING,  ppr.     Roving  iillv  ;   ra 

STRO-MAT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  otiko,ui.\ 

Miscellaneous  ;  composed  of  different  kinds. 

STROM'BITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell,  of  the  genus 
Strumblls.     Whs.]  Jameson. 

STROnl-BfJ'LI-FORM,  a.  In  geology,  formed  like  a 
top. 

STROM'BUS,  71.*  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine  gastropo- 
dous  molhisks,  having  the  external  border  or  lip  dila- 
ted into  a  wing.  Cuvier. 

STKOM'EY-ER-ITE,  n.     [from  M.  Stromeycr.] 

A  steel-gray  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  sulphur,  sil- 
ver, antl  copper.  Dana. 

STROND,   7i.    The  beach.     [Not  much  used.]    [See 
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STRONG, ir.t  [Sax.  strong,  Strang,  or  strong;  from  the 
latter  is  formed  strength ;  G.  slrengc  ;  D.  and  Llan. 
strong;  Sw.  strdng,  strict,  severe,  rigid.  As  re  is  cas- 
ual in  this  word,  the  original  orthography  was  strag, 
streg,  or  strog,  coinciding  with  L.  strictus,  stringo. 
The  sense  of  the  radical  word  is,  to  stretch,  strain, 
draw,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  stretch  and  reach. 
We  observe  in  all  the  kindred  dialects  on  the  con- 
tinent the  sense  of  the  word  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  English.  The  Russ.  strogei,  strict, 
rigid,  severe,  retains  the  original  orthography  with- 

1.  Having  physical  active  power,  or  great  physical 
power;  having  the  power  of  exerting  great  bodily 
force  ;  vigorous.  A  patient  is  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, but  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  walk.  A  strong 
man  will  lift  twice  his  own  weight. 

Ps.  cxlhr. 

:al  pa: 

to  bear  or  endure;  firm;  solid;  as,  a  constitution 
strong  enough  to  hear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

3.  Well  fortified  ;  able  to  sustain  attacks ;  not 
easily  subdued  or  taken  ;  as,  a  strong  fortress  or 
town. 

4.  Having  great  military  or  naval  force  ;  powerful ; 
as,  a  strong  army  or  fleet ;  a  strong  nation  ;  a  nation 
strong  at  sea. 

5.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources  ;  as, 
a  strong  house  or  company  of  merchants. 

6.  Moving  with  rapidity  ;  violent ;  forcible  ;  impet- 
uous ;  as,  a  strong  current  of  water  or  wind  ;  the 
wind  was  strong  from  the  north-east ;  we  had  a  strong 
title  against  us. 

7.  Hale;  sound;  robust;  as,  a  strong  constitution. 

8.  Powerful;  forcible;  cogent;  adapted  to  make  a 
deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion ;  as,  a  strong  argument ;  strong  reasons  ;  strong 
evidence;  a  strong  example  or  instance.  He  used 
strong  language. 

9.  Ardent ;  eager  ;  zealous  ;  earnestly  engaged  ;  as, 
a  strong  partisan  ;  a  strong  whig  or  tory. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match.  Shak. 

10.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy  ;  or  having  a 
particular  quality  in  a  great  degree;  as,  a  strong 
powder  or  tincture  ;  a  strong  decoction  ;  strong  tea  ; 

II."  Full  of  spirit ;  intoxicating;  as,  strong  liquors. 

12.  Affecting  the  sight  lorcibly  ;  Its,  strong  colors. 

13.  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly  ;  as,  the  strong  fla- 
vor of  onions. 

14.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully  ;  as,  a  strong 
scent. 

15.  Not  of  easy  digestion  ;  solid  ;  as,  strong, meat. 
Heb.  v. 

16.  Well  established  ;  firm  ;  not  easily  overthrown 
or  altered  ;  as,  a  custom  grown  strong  by  time. 

17.  Violent ;  vehement ;  earnest. 

Who,  in  the  days  of  bis  IVsh,  w  Ivn  b-.  oliered  up  prayers  with 
strong  crying  and  tears.  —  Heb.  T. 

18.  Able  ;  furnished  with  abilities. 

I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.        Dryden. 

19.  Having  great  force  ot  mind,  of  intellect,  or  of 
any  faculty  ;  as,  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind  ;  a 
man  of  a  strong  mind  or  intellect ;  a  man  of  strong 
memory,  judgment,  or  imagination. 

20.  Having  great  force  ;  comprising  much  in  few 


As  high,  ns  s 


Soidh. 


21.  Bright  ;  glaring  ;  vivid  ;  as,  a  strong  light. 

22.  Powerful  to  the  extent  of  force  named  ;  as,  an 
army  ten  thousand  strong. 

STRONG'-COL-OR-BD,  a.     Having  strong  colors. 

STRON"GER,  (strong'ger,)  a. ;  comp.  of  Strong.  Hav- 
ing more  strength. 

STRON"GEST,  (strong'gest,)  a. ;  supcrl.  of  Strong;. 
Having  most  strength. 

STRONG'-FIST-ED,  a.  [strong  and  fist.]  Having  a 
strong  band  ;  muscular.  Arbuthnot. 

STRONG'-HAND,  n.  [strong  and  hand.]  Violence  ; 
force  ;  power. 

It  was  their  meaning  to  lake  what  they  needed  by  strong-hand. 

[Not  properly  a  compound  word.] 
STUONG'-HAN'D-ED,  a.      Having  strong  hands,  or 

having  many  hands,  for  the  execution  of  a  work. 
STRONG'IIoLII,  7i.     [strong  am\  hold.]     A  fastness  ; 

a  fort ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  of  security. 
STRONG'LY,  ado.     With  strength  ;  with  great  force 

or  power  ;  forcibly  ;  a  word  of  extensive  application. 

2.  Firmly  ;  in  a  manner  to  resist  attack  ;  as,  a  town 
strongln  fortified. 

3.  Vehemently  ;  forcibly  ;  eagerly.      The  evils  of 
this  measure  were  strongly  represented  to  the  gov- 

STRONG'-MIND-ED,  a.  Having  a  vigorous  mind. 
Scott. 
STRONG'-?  ET,  a.     [strong  and  set.]    Firmly  set  or 

compact!  d.  Swift. 

STRONG'-VOIO-£D,  (strong'voist,)  a.     Having  great 

strength  of  voice.  Scott. 
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STRONC'-WA-TER,  71.  [strong  and  water.]  Dis- 
tilled or  anient  spirits.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

STRON'TIAN,  jri.     [from  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire, 

STRON'TIA,     j      where  it  was  first  found.] 

An  earth  which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly 
white,  antl  resembles  baryta  in  many  cf  its  proper- 
ties. It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  strontium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  of  the  former  to  44  of  the  latter.       Davy. 

STKON'TIAN,     ,         „    ..  . 

S'i'lit  i.\-'l Ti ''It'      "'     Pertaining  to  strontian. 

STRON'TIAN-ITE,   71.      Carbonate  of  strontian,   a 

mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and 

crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  modified  rhombic  prism. 

Phillips. 

Prismatic  haryte,  a  species  of  heavy  spar.     Ure. 

STRON-TI'TKS,  «.     Strontium,  which  see. 

STRON'TIUM,  n.     The  base  of  strontian.       Davy. 

STKQOK,  for  Struck.     [Not  in  use.] 

STROP,  re.  A  strap.  [See  Strap]  This  orthography 
is  particularly  used  for  a  strip  of  leather  used  for 
sharpening  razors,  and  giving  them  a  fine,  smooth 
edge  ;  a  razor-strop.     But  Strap  is  preferable. 

2.  [Sp.  estrovo.]  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a 
circular  wreath,  and  put  round  a  hluck  fur  hanging 
it.  Mar.  Diet. 

STROP,  v.  t.  To  draw  over  a  strop  with  a  view  to 
sharpen.  Gardner. 

STRo'PHE,  71.  [Fr.  strophe ;  It.  strofa,  strofe ;  Gr. 
arpoijin,  a  turn,  from  orpcfljoi,  to  turn.] 

In  the  ancient  theater,  that  part  of  a  song  or  dance 
around  the  altar  which  was  performed  by  turning 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
antistrophe,  in  a  contrary  direction.  Hence,  in  an- 
cient lyric  poetry,  the  former  of  two  stanzas  was 
called  the  strophe,  and  the  latter  the  antistrophe.  To 
these  an  rpodr  was  sometimes  added. 

STRo'PHI-O-LATE,       )    a.      [L.   strophium,   a    gar- 

STR6'PiII-0-LA-TED,   j       land.] 

Furnished  with  a  garland,  or  that  which  resembles 
a  garland.  Smith. 

STROUT,  71.  i.  [For  Strut.]  To  swell;  to  puff  out. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

STROVE,  pret.  of  Strive. 

STRoW  is  only  a  different  orthography  of  Strew. 
(See   Strew.] 

STRoWL,  for  Stroll,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Stroll.] 

STROY,  for  Destroy,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Destroy.] 

STRUCK,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Strike.     [See  Sirike.] 

STRUCK'.EN,  the  old  pp.  of  Strike,  is  obsolete. 

STRUe'TITR-AL,  (strukl'vur-al,;  a.  Pertaining  to 
structure.  Marshall  Hall. 

STRUCTURE,  (strukt'yur,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  structu.ru, 
from  struo,  (for  strugo,)  to  set  or  lay ;  It.  struttura.] 
1.  Act  of  building  ;  practice  of  erecting  buildings. 


Dryden 


2.  Manner  of  building  ;  form  :  make  ;  construc- 
tion ;  as,  the  want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  terraqueous  globe.      Woodward. 

3.  Manner  of  organization  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, &c. 

4.  A  building  of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  a  building 
of  some  size  or  of  magnificence  ;  an  edifice.  The 
iron  bridge  over  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  is  a  beautiful 


There  stands  a  structure  of  ii.sj-stie  frame.  Pope. 

>.  In  mineralogy,  the  particular  arrangement  of  the 
egrant  particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral. 


A  stock  of  brecdii 


dley. 


st  1:  cm,, 

STRODE, 

STRUG'GLE,  (strug'gl,)  v.  i.  [This  word  may  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  stretch,  right,  tec,  which  sig- 
nifies to  strain  ;  or  more  directly  on  the  same  el- 
ements in  L.  rugo,  to  wrinkle,  and  Eng.  wriggle.  In 
W.  ystreiglaw  is  to  turn.] 

1.  Properly,  to  strive,  or  to  make  efforts  with  a 
twisting,  or  with  contortions  of  the  body.     Hence, 

2.  To  use  great  efforts  ;  to  labor  bard  ;  to  strive  ; 
to  contend  ;  as,  to  struggle  to  save  life  .  to  struggle 
with  the  waves  ;  to  struggle  against  the  stream  ;  to 
struggle  with  adversity. 

3.  To  labor  in  pain  or  anguish  ;  to  be  in  agony  ;  to 
labor  in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 


uggle 


STRUG'GLE, : 
tain  an  objec 
lent  effort  wil 


contention 

niiedil  look  up. 


Dryden. 
forcible   effort  to  ob 
■opcrly,  a  vio 


i  of  the  body. 
strife. 


STRUGGLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  great  efforts; 
using  violent  exertions  ;  affected  with  contortions. 

STRUGGLING,  n.  The  act  of  striving  ;  vehement 
or  earnest  effort. 

STRO'MA,  71.  [L.]  Scrofula;  the  king's  evil  ;  a  spe- 
cific, morbid   condition,  considered   by  many  as  a 
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peculiar  sort  of  inflammation,  manifested,  in  very 
many  cases,  by  an  indolent  enlargement,  which  some- 
times suppurates,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and 
heals  with  difficulty. 

STRu'MOUS,  a.    Scrofulous;  having  struma. 

STRUM'PET,  n.     [Ir.  stribrid,  striopach.] 
A  prostitute. 

STRUM'PET,  a.    Like  a  strumpet ;  false  ;  inconstant. 
Shak 

STRUM'PET,  v.  t.    To  debauch.  Slrnk 

STRUNG,  pret.  of  String. 

STRUT,  v.  i.     [G.  strotien;  Dan.  strutter.] 

1.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait  and  erect  head ; 
to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head  and  strut  in  his  gait?         Shale. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden. 

[Not  used.} 

STRUT,  n.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or  walk  with  the  head 
erect;  affectation  of  dignity  in  walking. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  obliquely  placed 
from  a  king  or  queen  post  to  support  a  rafter,  some- 
times called  a  Brace.  Brande. 

STRO'THI-OUS,  a.  [L.  struthio.]  Pertaining  to  or 
like  the  ostrich  ;  belonging  to  the  ostrich  tribe. 

STRUT'TER,  n.     One  who  struts.  Swift. 

STRUT'TING,  ppr.     Walking  with  a  lofty  gait  and 

STRUT'TING,  n.    The  act  of  walking  with  a  proud 

gait. 
STRUT'TING-LY,  adv.    With  a  proud,  lofty  step; 

STRYCFi 

STRYCH 

STRYCH'NINE,  )  most  of  which  were  narcotics. 
A  vegetable  alkaloid,  the  sole  active  principli 
of  Strychnos  Tieute,  the  most  active  of  the  Java 
poisons,  and  one  of  the  active  principles  of 
Strychnos  Ignatii,  Str.  Nux-vomica,  Str.  Colubrina. 
etc.  This  alkaloid  has  an  intensely  bitte 
ing  an  impression  in  the  mouth  similar  to  that  from 
certain  metallic  salts.  It  is  a  most  valuable  medi 
cine,  much  used  at  the  present  day. 

STUB,  n.  [Sax.  steb  ;  Dan.  stub  ;  Sw.  stubbe,  a  stock 
or  stem  ;  L.  stipes  ;  from  setting,  fixing.     See  Stop.] 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree  ;  that  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth  when  the  tree 
is  cut  down.  [Stub,  in  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
is  never  used  for  the  stump  of  a  herbaceous  plant.] 

2.  A  log  ;  a  block.     [JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 
STUB,  v.  t.     To  grub  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate  ; 

as,  to  stub  up  edible  roots.  Grew. 

2.  To  strike  the  toes  against  a  stump,  stone,  or  oth- 
er fixed  object.  New  England. 

STUB'BED,  a.    Short  and  thick  like  something  trun- 
cated ;  blunt;  obtuse.     [Sw.  stubbig.] 
2.  Hardy;  not  nice  or  delicate.  Berkeley. 

STUB'BED-NESS,  n.     Bluntness  ;  obtuseness. 

STUB'BING,  ppr.  Grubbing  up  by  the  roots  ;  extir- 
pating. 

STUB'BLE,  (stub'bl,)  n.  [D.  and  G.  stoppel;  Sw. 
stubb  ;  L.  stipula.     It  is  a  diminutive  of  stub.] 

The  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  buck- 
wheat, left  in  the  ground  ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left 
by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the  stubble.    Mortimer. 

STUB'BLE-GOOSE.n.  [stubble  and  goose.]  A  goose 
fed  arming  stubble.  Chaucer 

STUB'BLE-RaKE,  n.  A  rake  with  long  teeth  for 
raking  together  stubble. 

STUB'BORN,  o.t  [This  word  is  doubtless  formed  on 
the  root  of  stub  or  stiff,  and  denotes  fixed,  firm. 
Chaucer  writes  h  stillborn?,  6038.  But  the  origin  of 
the  latter  syllable  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  Unreasonably  obstinate;  inflexibly  fixed  in 
opinion  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons  ; 
inflexible;  as,  a  stubborit  son;  a  stubborn  mind  or 
aoul. 

The  queen  is  obstinate  — 

Stubborn  to  justice.  Shak. 

2.  Persevering;  persisting;  steady;  constant;  as, 
stubborn  attention.  Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  flexible  ;  as,  a  stubborn  bow. 

Cliupman. 
Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak.  Dryden. 

4.  Hardy;  firm;  enduring  without  complaint ;  as, 
shilihurn  Stoics.  Swift. 

5.  Harsh;  rough;  nigged.     [Little  used.] 

6.  Refractory  ;  not  easily  melted  or  worked  ;  as,  a 
stubborn  ore  or  metal. 

7.  Refractory  ;  obstinately  resisting  command,  the 
goad,  or  the  whip  ;  as,  a  stubborn  ass  or  horse. 

STUB'BORN-LY,  adv.     Obstinately  ;  inflexibly  ;  con- 

STUB'BORN^NESS,  n.  Perverse  and  unreasonable 
obstinacy  ;  inflexibility  ;  contumacy. 

Stubbornness  and  obstinate  disobedience  must  be  mastered  with 

blows.  Locke. 

2   Stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy. 
3.  Refractoriness,  as  of  ores. 
STUB'BY,  a.     [from  stub.]     Abounding  with  stubs. 
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2.  Short  and  thick  ;  short  and  strong ;  as,  stubby 
bristles.  Grew. 

STUB'-NAIL,  ti.  [stub  and  nail.]  A  nail  broken  off; 
a  short,  thick  nail. 

STU€'€0,  n.  [It.  id.:  Fr.  stuc;  Sp.  estuco;  allied 
probably  to  stick,  stuck.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  plaster  of  any  kind  used  as 
a  coating  for  walls ;  particularly,  a  fine  plaster,  com- 
posed of  lime  or  gypsum,  with  sand  and  pounded 
marble,  used  for  internal  decorations,  &c. 

2.  Work  made  of  stucco. 

STUe'CO,  v.  t.      To  plaster;    to  overlay  with  fine 

plaster. 
STUe'eo-£D,(-kode,)p?.  or  a.    Overlaid  with  stucco. 
STUe'€0-ER,  n.     One  versed  in  stucco  work. 
STUCCO-ING,  pnr.     Plastering  with  stucco. 
STUCK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Stick. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings.         Pope. 

STUCK,)!.     A  thrust.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

STUCK'LE,  (stuk'l,)  n.  [from  stook.]  A  number  of 
sheaves  set  together  in  the  field.  [Scottish.]  [Not  in 
use  in  the  United  States.] 

STUD,  n.  [Sax.  stod,  studa;  Ice.  stod;  D.  stut;  Sw. 
stod;  G.  stiitie,  a  stay  or  prop  ;  stiilicn,  to  butt  at,  to 
gore  ;  Dan.  stbder,  to  push,  to  thrust,  G.  stossen.  The 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  set,  to  thrust.  It  coincides 
with  stead,  place,  Ir.  stadam,  to  stay  or  stand,  stid,  a 
prop.] 

1.  In  building,  a  small  piece  of  timber  or  Joist  in- 
serted in  the  sills  and  beams,  between  the  posts,  to 
support  the  beams  orother  main  timbers.  The  boards 
on  the  outside,  and  the  laths  on  the  inside,  of  a  build- 
ing, are  also  nailed  to  the  studs. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  inserted  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob 


Ralegh. 


Willi  coral  clasps  am!  amber  studs. 
Crystal  and  mynbine  cups,  embossed  wit 
And  studs  of  pearl.  lvtuton. 

3.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares  ;  c 
the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see  horses  bre 
of  excellent  shape,  vigor,  and  fire.  Temple. 


Their  horses  shall  be  trapped, 
Their  hane  ss  <fu<!<U<l  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or 
objects. 
STUD'DED,  pp.    Adorned  with  studs. 
2.  Set  with  detached  < 


■  sloping  ski 
plains   that   i 


our  lulls,  and  the  extensive 
view,  an:  stwMed  with  sub- 
dwellings  of  freemen. 

Bv.  Hobari. 
adorning  with  studs  or 


STUD'DING,  ppr.     Setting 
shining  knobs. 

STUD'DING-SAIL,  n.  In  navigation,  a  sail  that  is 
set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails.  The 
studding-sails  are  set  only  when  the  wind  is  mod- 
erate and  steady.  They  appear  like  wings  upon  the 
yard-arms.  Mar.  Diet.     ToUen. 

STO'DENT,  n.     [L.  studens,  studco.     See  Study.] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  study  ;  one  who  is  devo- 
ted to  learning,  either  in  a  seminary  or  in  private  ; 
a  scholar  ;  as,  the  students  of  an  academy,  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  ;  a  medical  student;  a  law  student. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books  ;  a  bookish  man  ;  as,  a 
hard  student ;  a  close  student. 

Keep  a  gamester  hum  ita  ■,  ami  a  good  student  from  his  books. 
/  Sltak. 

3.  One  who  studies  or  examines  ;  as,  a  student  of 
nature's  works. 

STO'DENT-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  student. 

STUD'-HORSE,  n.  [Sax.  stod-hors;  Low  L.  stota- 
rius;  Chaucer,  stot.] 

A  breeding  horse ;  a  horse  kept  for  propagating  his 
kind. 

STUD'I-ED,  (stud'did,)  pp.  [from  study.]  Read; 
closely  examined  ;  read  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion ;  well  considered.  The  book  has  been  studied. 
The  subject  has  been  well  studied. 

2.  a.  Learned  ;  well  versed  in  any  branch  of 
learning  ;  qualified  by  study  ;  as,  a  man  well  studied 
in  geometry,  or  in  law,  or  medical  science.  Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated. 

4.  Having  a  particular  inclination.     [JYot  in  use.] 

STUD'I-^D-LY,  (stud'did-le,)  adv.    Premeditatedlv. 

STUD'I-ER,  n.  [(mm  study.]  One  who  studies ;  a 
student. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studkr  in  the  sloicyl  philosophy.     Tillotson. 

STu'DI-O,  n.  [It.]  The  work-shop  of  a  sculptor; 
sometimes,  though  less  properly,  applied  to  the  work- 
shop of  a  painter.  Joeclyn. 

STu'DI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  studieux;  L.  studiosus.] 

1.  Given  to  books  or  to  learning;  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  from  books  ;  as,  a  studious 
scholar. 

2.  Contemplative  ;  given  to  thought,  or  to  the  ex- 
amination of  subjects  by  contemplation.  • 

3.  Diligent ;   eager  to  discover  something,   or  to 
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.fleet  some  object ;  as,  be  studious  to  please  ;  studi 
us  to  find  new  friends  and  allies.  .  Tickcl 

4.  Attentive  to ;  careful ;  with  of. 

Divinei  inner  b.eani.  s-roJs>e.s  o/  pious  and  venerable  antiouitv 
]VhiU. 

5.  Planned  with  study  ;  deliberate. 
b,  for  the  calm  malignity 
i  be  invented  i 

Rambler. 

6.  Favorable  to  study  ;  suitable  for  thought  and 
contemplation;  as,  the  studious  shade. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pale.  Milton. 

[The    latter   signification  is  forced,  and  not  much 
used.] 
STO'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  study ;  with  close  at 
tention  to  books. 

2.  With  diligent  contemplation.  Dryden. 

3.  Diligently  ;   with  zeal  and  earnestness. 

Mterbury. 

4.  Carefully  ;  attentively. 
STU'DI-QHS-NESS,   7i.     The    habit    or    practice  of 

study ;  ....dictedness  to  books.  Men  of  sprightly 
imagination  are  not  generally  the  most  remarkable 
for  studio ttsness. 
STUD'Y,  n.  [Fr.  etude;  L.  studium,  from  studeo,  to 
study,  that  is,  to  set  the  thoughts  or  mind.  (See  As- 
siduous.) Studco  is  connected  with  the  English 
stud,  stead.] 

1.  Literally,  a  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon 
a  subject;  hence,  application  of  mind  to  books,  to 
arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  is  not  before  known. 

Hammond  gem  rally  sp  nil  the  teen  hours  of  the  day  in  study. 
Fell. 
e.  Temple. 


Study  gives  strength  to  the  m 

2.  Attention  ;  meditation  ;  contrivance. 

Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  ami  know  his  works.  Milton. 

3.  Any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is  stud- 
ied. Let  your  studies  be  directed  by  some  learned 
and  judicious  friend. 

4.  Subject  of  attention. 
Testament,  are  her 

5.  A  building  or  an  apartment  devoted  to  study 
or  to  literary  employment.      Clarendon.     Dryden. 

6.  Deep  cogitation  ;    perplexity.     [Little  used.] 

7.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  work  undertaken 
for  improvement  in  the  art,  and  usually  left  incom- 
plete. 

STUD'Y,  v.  i.     [L.  studeo.] 

1.  To  fix  the  mind  closely  upon  a  subject ;  to 
muse  ;  to  dwell  upon  in  thought. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable.  Swift. 

2.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books.  He  studies  eight 
hours  in  the  day. 

3.  To  endeavor  diligeYitly. 

That  ye   study  to  be  quiet  and  do  your  own  business.  —  1 
Thess.  iv. 
STUD'Y,  v.t.    To  apply  the  mind  to;  to  read  and 
examine  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  understand- 
ing;  as,  to  study  law   or  theology;  to  study  lan- 
guages. 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine  closely. 
Study  the  works  of  nature. 

Study  thyself;  what  rank  or  what  degree 

Thy  wise  Creator  lies  eel  lined  lor  thee.  Dryden. 

3.  To  form  or  arrange  by  previous  thought ;  to  con 
over ;  or  to  commit  to  memory ;  as,  to  study  a 
speech. 

STUD'Y-ING,  ppr.    Applying  the  mind  to ;  reading 

and  examining  closely. 
STu'FA,  n.     [It.,  a  stove.]    A  jet  of  steam  issuing 

from  a  fissure  in  the  earth. 
STUFF,  ti.     [D.  stof,  stoffe ;  G.  staff;  Dan.  stdv ;  Sw. 

stoft ;   Goth,  stubyus  ;   It.  sloffa ;    Sp.   cstofa,  quilted 

stuff;    estofar,   to  quilt,   to  stew.     See   Stove   and 

Stew.] 

1.  A  mass  of  matter,  indefinitely  ;  or  a  collection 
of  substances;  as  a  heap  of  dust,  of  chips,  or  of 
dross. 

2.  The  matter  of  which  any  tiling  is  formed  ;  ma- 
terials. The  carpenter  and  joiner  speak  of  the  stuff 
with  which  they  build  ;  mechanics  pride  themselves 
on  having  their  wares  made  of  good  stuff. 

Time  is  He'  .vO/ye-wliidi  lit-  is  made  of.  Franklin. 

Degrading  pros-  explains  pis  meaning  ill, 
Ana  shows  the  seep",  ami  ma  tin   workman's  skill.  Roscommon. 
Cesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Shalt. 

3.  Furniture ;  goods ;  domestic  vessels  in  general. 
He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's  stuff.     [Nearly 

obsolete.]  Haymard. 

4.  That  which  fills  any  thing. 

Cleanse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

That  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shall. 

5.  Essence  ;  elemental  part ;  as,  the  stuff  of  the 
conscience. 

6.  A  medicine.     [Vidgar.\  Shak. 
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7.  Cloth  ;  fabrics  of  the  loom  ;  as,  silk  stuffs ; 
woolen  stuffs.  In, this  sense  the  word  lias  a  plural. 
Stuff  comprehends  all  cloths,  but  it  signifies  particu- 
larly woolen  cloth  of  slight  texture  for  linings. 

8.  Matter  or  thing  ;  particularly,  that  which  is 
trifling  or  worthless ;  a  very  extensive  use  of  the 
word.  Flattery  is  fulsome  stuff;  poor  poetry  is  mis- 
erable stuff. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  1  or  Sludwell  write.  Dryden. 

9.  Among  seamen,  a  melted  mass  of  turpentine, 
tallow,  &c,  with  which  the  masts,  sides,  and  bot- 
tom of  a  ship  are  smeared.  Mar.  Vict. 

STUFF,  v.  t.    To  fill  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bedtick. 

2.  To  fill  very  full  ;  to  crowd. 

This  crook  do  w  In/.'  I  l.imi^hs  adown, 

And  stuffed  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown.  Gay. 

3.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  press. 

Put  roses  into  a  "la^s  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuffing  thorn  close 
together.  Bacon. 

4.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

With  inward  army  (la'  dire  inaehine  they  load, 

And  iron  towels  ^/'///'the  .lark  abode.  Dryden. 

5.  To  swell  or  cause  to  bulge  out  by  putting  some- 
thing in. 

Stuff  me  out  with  straw.  Sliak. 

6.  To  fill  with  something  improper. 
For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  stuff  this  head 

Willi  all  such  readme;  as  was  never  read.  Pope. 

7.  To  obstruct,  as  any  of  the  organs. 

I'm  stuffed ,  cousin ;  I  can  not  smell.  Shai. 

8.  To  fill  meat  with  seasoning  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  leg  of 
veal. 

9.  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal  for  presenting 
and  preserving  his  form ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bird  or  a 
lion's  skin. 

10.  To  form  by  filling. 

In  death  fnr  en  ininnhnus  sentence, 

and  placed 
upon  the  tribunal.  Sunft. 

STUFF,  v.  i.    To  feed  gluttonously. 

Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.  Swift. 

Filled  ;    crowded  ; 

STUFF'ING,  ppr.    Filling  ;  crowding. 
STUFF'ING,  w.     That  which  is  used  for  filling  any 

thing ;  as,  the  stuffing  of  a  saddle  or  cushion. 
2.  Seasoning  for    meat ;   that  which   is  put  into 

meat  to  give  it  a  higher  relish. 
STOKE,  for  Stucco.     [Not  in  use.] 
STULM,  71.    A  shaft  to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine. 

STULP,  n.     A  post.     [Local]  Halliwell. 

STUL'TI-FT-A'D,  (-rid.-,)  wj.     Made  foolish. 
STUL'TI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  stultus,  foolish,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  one  a  fool.    Burke. 

2.  In  lam,  to  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane,  for 
avoiding  some  act.  Blaclcstonc. 

STUL'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Making  foolish. 
STUL-TIL'0-O.UENCE,  n.      [L.  stultus,  foolish,  and 
loquentia,  a  talking.] 

Foolish  talk  ;  a  babbling.  Diet 

STUL-TIL'O-aUY,  n.     [L.  stultiloquium,  supra.] 

Foolish  talk  ;  silly  discourse  ■,  babbling.     Taylor. 
STUM,  n.    [D.  stom,  stum,  dumb  ;  G.  stttJBJB.Dan.  and 
Sw.  stum,  dumb,  mute.] 

1.  Must;  wine  unfermented.  Addison. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in  dead  or 
vapid  wines.  B.  Jonsoii. 

3.  Wine  revived  by  new  fermentation.     Hudibras. 
STUM,  v.  t.    To  renew  wine  by  mixing  must  with  it, 

and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 

We  slum  our  wines  to  renew  their  spirits.  Floyer. 

2.  To  fume  a  cask  of  liquor  with  burning  brim- 
stone.    [Local.] 
STUM'BLE,  v.  i.     [Ice.  stumra.    This  word   is  proba- 
bly from  a  root  that  signifies  to  stop  or  to  strike,  and 
may  be  allied  to  stammer.] 

1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  moving  in  anv  wav  upon 
the  legs  ;  to  strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall,  or  to  endan- 
ger a  fall  ;  applied  to  any  animal.  A  man  may  stum- 
ble, as  well  as  a  horse. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  ;  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble.  —  Prov.  iv, 

2.  To  err ;  to  slide  into  a  crime  or  an  error. 

He  that  lov'llt  his  I. eerier,  al.idetli  in  the  lijrht,  and  there  is  no 

3.  To  strike  upon  without  design  ;  to  fall  on  ;  to 
light  on  by  chance.  Men  often  stumble  upon  valua- 
ble discoveries. 

Ovid  stumbled  by  some  inadvertence  upon  Livia  in  a  hath. 

Dryden. 
STUM'BLE,  v.  t.    To  obstruct  in  progress  ;  to  cause 
to  trip  or  stop. 

2.  To  confound  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  put  to  a  nonplus  ; 
to  perplex. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  die  very  foundation  of  this  hy- 
podvais.  Locke. 
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STUM'BLE,  h.     A  trip  in  walking  or  running. 
2.  A  blunder  ;  a  failure 
One  stumble  is  eneuji,  [,,  ,|ef.fCe  (Ik;  character  o 

life.  L 'Estrange. 

STUM'BLKD,  pp.     Obstructed  ;  puzzled. 
STUM'BLER,  n.    One  that  stumbles  or  makes  a  blun- 
der. Herbert. 
STUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Tripping;    erring;    puz- 

STUM'BLING-BLOCK, )  n.     [stumble,   and  block  or 
STUM'BLING-SToNE,  j       stone.]      Any   cause    of 
stumbling  ;  that  which  causes  to  err. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified*  to  (lie  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 

to  the  Greeks  foolishness —  1  Cor.  i. 
This  stumbling- stone  we  hope  to  hike  away.  Burnet. 

STUM'BLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  stumbling  manner. 
STUM'M£D,  (stumd,)  pp.     Renewed  by  mixing  must 

with  it,  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 
STUMP,  n.     [Sw.  and  Dan.  stump  ;  Dan.  stumper,  Sw. 
stympa,  to  mutilate  ;  D.  stomp,  a  stump,  and  blunt ; 
G.  stumpf.] 

1.  The  stub  of  a  tree  ;  the  part  of  a  tree  remaining 
in  the  earth  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  or  the  part 
of  any  plant  left  in  the  earth  by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  af- 
ter a  part  is  amputated  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  stump 
of  a  leg,  of  a  finger,  or  a  tooth.       Dryden.     Swift. 

3.  Stujnps,  pi. ;  legs  ;  as,  to  stir  one's  stumps. 

Halliwell. 
To  take  the  stump,  or  to  stump  it,  denotes,  in  the 
Western  States,  to  make  public  addresses  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes ;    a  phrase    derived    from   the 
speaker's  originally  mounting  the  stump  of   a  tree 
in  making  his  address. 
STUMP,  v.  t.    To  strike  any  thing   fixed  and  hard 
with  the  toe.     [Vulgar.] 
2.  To  challenge.     [Vulgar.] 
STUMP'£D,  (stnmpt,)  pp.     Struck  hard  with  the  toe. 

2.  Challenged. 
STUMP'-OR'A-TOR,  n.    A  man  who  harangues  the 
populace  from  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  other  elevation. 
America. 
STUMP'-OR'A-TO-RY,w.     An  electioneering  speech 

from  a  stump,  or  other  elevation.  America. 

STUMP'Y,  a.     Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Hard  ;  strong.     [Little  used.]  Mortimer. 

3.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby.     [Little  used.] 

Todd. 
STUN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  stunian  ;  Fr.  etonner.   The  primary 
sense  is,  to  strike  or  to  stop,  to  blunt,  to  stupefy.] 

1.  To  make  sense  less  or  dizzy  with  a  blow  on  the 
head  ;  as,  to  be  stunned  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  falling  tim- 
ber. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  sarldle-bow, 

2.  To  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  to  blunt  or 
stupefy  the  organs  of  hearing.  To  prevent  being 
stunned,  cannoneers  sometimes  fill  their  ears  with 
wool. 

3.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  by  loud  and 
mingled  sound. 

A  universal  huhlaib  wild 

11  confused.  Milton. 


Of  stunning  sounds  a 


STUNG,  prcl.  and  7177.  of  S-rtno. 

STUNK,  prct.  of  SxfNK. 

STUN'NicD,  (stund,)  7)71.     Having  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing overpowered  ;  confounded  with  noise. 

STUN'NING,  71777-.  or  a."   Overpowering  the  organs  of 
hearing;  confounding  with  noise. 

STUNT,   v.   t.     [Ice.   stunta;   Sax.  slintan,   to  stint; 
rfiiiit,  foolish,  stupid.     See  Stint.] 

To   hinder  from    growth  ;   applied  to  animals  and 
plants  ;  as,  to  stunt  a  child  ;  to  stunt  a  plant. 

Arbuthnot.     Pope.     Swift. 

STUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Hindered  from  growth  or  in- 

STUNT'ED-NESS,,7i.    The  state  of  being  stunted. 

STUNT'ING; 
crease. 

STCPE,  71.     PL.  slupa,  tow  ;  probably  allied  to  stuff] 
Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments  and  ap- 
plied to  a  hurt  or  sure  ;  fomentation  ;  sweating  bath. 
Wiseman.     Coze. 

STCPE,  v.  t.     To  foment.  Wiseman. 

S'lT'I'i:,  ».     A  stupid  person.     [JVot  in  use.] 

STU-PE-FAC'TION,  77.  [L.  stupefacio ;  stupco,  whence 
stnpidiis,  and  facio.     See  Stop.] 

1,  The  act  of  rendering  stupid. 

2.  A  stupid  or  senseless  state;  insensibility;  dull- 
ness ;  torpor ;  stupidity. 

Resistance  of  die  dirleles  of  nnecienee  brings  a  harluesei   and 
stupefaction  upon  it.  .V011A. 

STU-PE-F ACTIVE,  a.    Causing  insensibility  ;  dead- 
ening or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or  und'erstund- 

STO'PE-FI-£D,pp.  or  a.    Made  dull  or  stupid  ;  hav- 
ing the  perception  or  understanding  blunted. 

STO'PE-Fr-EIt,    71.       [from    stupefy.]       That    which 
causes  dullness  or  stupidity. 

STO'PE-FY,  ?i.  I.     [Fr.  slupefier  ;  L.  stupefacio.] 

I.  To  make   stupid  ;  to  make  dull  ;  to  blunt  the 
faculty  of  perception  or  understanding;   to  deprive 
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f  sensibility.    It  is  a  great  sin  to  attempt  to  stupefy 
he  conscience. 
Tho  fumes  of  passion  intoxicate  his  discerning  faculties,  an  the 
fumes  of  drink  stupefy  die  brain.  Soujjt. 

2.  To  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable  nor  fluent,  but  stupefied.     [Not  in  use.] 


[It  would  be  convenient  to  write  Sti;pifaction, 
Stupifactive,  and  place  these  words  after  Stupid- 
ness  as  indicative  of  tiieir  meaning.] 

STU-PEN'DOUS,  a.  [Low  L.  stupendus,  from  stupeo, 
to  astonish.] 

Literally,  striking  dumb  by  its  magnitude;  hence, 
astonishing;  wonderful ;  amazing;  particularly,  of 
astonishing  magnitude  or  elevation  ;  as, a  stupendous 
pile  ;  a  stupendous  edifice  ;  a  stupendous  mountain  ;  a 
stupendous  bridge.  Milton.     Dryden. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  as- 
tonishment. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  stupendous  or  astonishing. 

STu'PID,  a.t  [Fr.  stupide  ;  L.  stupidus,  from  stupeo,  to 
be  stupefied,  properly  in  stop.     See  Stop.] 

1.  Very  dull;  insensible;  senseless;  wanting  in 
understanding  ;  heavy  ;  sluggish. 

O  that  men  sheuM  be  H.  stupid  grown, 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God.  Milton. 

Vv  iih  wild  surprise, 
A  moment  stupul,  motionless  he  stood.  Tltomson. 

2.  Dull  ;  heavy  ;  formed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Observe  what  heads  of  y.!>i/>id  rhymes 

Oppress  us  in  corrupted  limes.  Swift 

STU-PID'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  stupidite  ;  L.  slupiditas.] 

Extreme  dullness  of  perception  or  understanding; 
insensibility  ;  sluggishness.  Dryden. 

STO'PID-LY,  ado.     With  extreme  dullness  ;  with  sus- 
pension  or  inactivity  of  understanding;   sottishly  ; 
absurdly;  without  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judg- 
ment. Milton.     Dryden. 
STO'PID-NESS,  71.     Stupidity. 

STu'POR,  11.  [L.]  Great  diminution  or  suspension 
of  sensibility  ;  suppression  of  sense  ;  numbness;  as, 
the  stupor  of  a  limb.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  Intellectual  sensibility  ;  moral  stupidity;  heed- 
lessness or  inattention  to  one's  interests. 
STO'PRaTE,  17.  t.     [L.  stupro.] 

To  ravish  ;  to  debauch. 
STU-PRA'TION,  ».    Rape;  violation  of  chastity  by 

force. 
STUR'DI-LY,  adv.    [from  sturdy.]    Hardily  ;  stoutly  ; 

lustily. 
STUR'DI-NESS,  71.    [from  sturdy]   Stoutness  ;  hardi- 
ness ;  as,  the  sturdincss  of  a  school-boy.        Locke. 
2.  Brutal  strength. 
STUR'DY,  a.     [G.  stbrrig,  connected  with  storren,  a 
stub.] 

1.  Hardy;  stout;  foolishly  obstinate ;  implying 
coarseness  or  rudeness. 

This  must  1  e  dene',  and  I  weald  fain  see 

Mortal  so  sturdy  as  lo  gainsay.  Hudibras. 


2.  Strong ;  forcible  ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  sturdy  lout. 

Sidney. 

3.  Violent ;  laid  on  with  strength ;  as,  sturdy 
strokes.  Spenser. 

4.  Stiff;  stout;  strong;  as,  a  sturdy  oak. 

He  was  not  of  a  delicate  contexture,  liis  limbs  ralher  sturdy  than 

STUR'DY,  71.  A  disease  in  sheep,  marked  by  dull- 
ness and  stupor.  Cyc. 

STUR'GEON,  (sttir'jiin,)!!.*  [Fr.  esturgeon  ;  Sp.  cstu- 
rion;  It.  storione;  Low  L.  sturio;  D.  stcur  ;  G.  stur  ; 
Sw.  stSr  1  the  stirrer,  one  that  turns  up  the  mud  ; 
G.  storcn.] 

A  large  cartilaginous  lis],  ,,f  rhe  genus  Acipenser. 
Several  species  are  found  111  Noithern  Europe,  in  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  tiieir  tributaries,  the 
lakes  of  North  America,  &c.  Its  flesh  is  valued  for 
food.  Caviare  is  prepared  from  the  roe,  and  isin- 
glass from  the  air-bladder.        F.ucve.  Am.     P.  Cue. 

STU-RI-CNI-AN,  71.  One  of  a  family  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  of  which  the  sturgeon  is  the  type. 

STUKK,  71.     [Sax.  styrc] 

A  young  ox  or  heifer.     [Scottish.] 

STUTTER",  17.  i.  [D.  stottcrcn ;  G.stottcrn;  that  is, 
to  stop.     Stut  is  not  used.] 

To  stammer  ;   to  hesitate  in  uttering  words. 

STUTTER,  71.     The  act  of  stuttering.  Smart. 

STUTTER-ER,  n.    A  stammerer. 
STUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Stammering;  speaking 


STUT'TER-INC,  71.     The  act  of  star 
STUTTER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  stammering. 
ST?,  71.     [Sax.  stigc.] 

1.  A  pen  or  imiosiire  tor  swine. 

2.  A  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Milton. 

3.  An  inflamed  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
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ST?,  v.  t.    To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Shah. 

STY,  v.  i.     [Sax.  stigan  ;  Goth,  sleigan.] 

To  soar ;  to  ascend.    [JVor,  in  use.]    [See  Stikruf.] 
Spenser. 
STYC'A,  n.    A  Saxon  copper  coin  of  the  lowest  value. 

Leake. 
STYG'T-AN,  a.     [L.  Stygius,  Styx.] 

Pertaining  to  Styx,  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
river  of  hell  over  which  the  shades  of  the  dead 
passed,  or  the  region  of  the  dead  ;  hence,  hellish;  in- 
fernal. 

At  that  60  sudden  blaze,  the  Slygian  throne; 

Bent  their  aspect.  ISTillon. 

STRING,  ppr.     Shutting  up  in  a  sty. ' 
STY-LA-GAL-MATC,  a.  or  n.    [Gr.  orvXos  and  aya\- 

A  term,  in  architecture,  denoting  figures  which  per- 
form the  office  of  columns. 
STYLE,  n.tf[h.  stylus;  D.  and  G.  styl;  It.  stile ;  Sp. 
estilo  ;  Fr.  style  or  stile  ;  Gr.  s-"\oc,  a  column,  a  pen, 
or  bodkin  ;  from  the  root  of  the  Teutonic  stellcn,  to 
set  or  place.] 

tl.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language,  or 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  ivrnds;  as,  a  harsh 
style  ;  a  dry  style ;  a  tumid  or  bombastic  style ;  a  loose 
style;  a  terse  style  ;  a  laconic  or  verbose  sti/Ze  ;  aflow- 
ing  style;  a  lofty  style ;  an  elegant  style ;  an  episto- 
lary style.  The  character  of  style  depends  chiefly  on 
a  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  words. 

Proper  woni.s  in  ).)-.;"  i  ol.(l-o<  iu;if.-  (In-  i]  nr  cli'liiiiuou  of  style. 
Sm/t. 
Yet  let  sam-'  !  vi!  hui  own  (If  !nppy  lines, 
How  the  wit  Ui-liirii,,  ;in-1  tin-  style  refines  I  Pope. 

2.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  particular 
characters  ;  or,  in  general,  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage used. 

No  style  is  Iv  M  for  lose,  wher<<  Inv"  w.-il  named  is.       Sidney. 
According  to  the  usual  style  of  dedications.  Middleton. 

So  we  say,  a  person  addresses  another  in  a  style 
of  haughtiness,  in  a  style  of  rebuke. 

3.  A  characteristic  or  peculiar  mode  of  execution 
in  the  fine  arts. 

The  ornamental  style  also  possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit. 

Reynolds. 

4.  A  particular  character  of  music ;  as,  a  grave 
style. 

5.  Title ;  appellation  ;  as,  the  style  of  majesty. 

Propitious  hear  our  prayer, 
Whether  the  sly'e  of  Tii.ui  pl.-.iv  thee  more.  Pope. 

6.  Course  of  writing.     [Not  in  use.]        Dryden. 

7.  Style  of  court,  is  properly  the  practice  observed 
by  any  court  in  its  way  of  proceeding.  Ayliffe. 

8.  In  popular  use,  manner;  form;  as,  the  enter- 
tainment was  prepared  in  excellent  style. 

9.  A  pointed  instrument  formerly  used  in  writing 
on  tables  of  wax  ;  an  instrument  of  surgery. 

10.  Something  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver  ;  the 
pin  of  a  dial  ;  written  also  Stile. 

*11.  In  botany,  the  middle  portion  of  the  pistil, 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ;  sometimes 
called  the  Shaft.  The  styles  of  plants  are  capillary, 
filiform,  cylindric,  subulate,  or  clavate.        Martyn. 

12.  In  chronology,  a  mode  of  reckoning  time,  with 
regard  to  the. Inliati  and  Gregorian  calendar.  Style  is 
OWorJVero.  The  Old  Style  follows  the  Julian  man- 
ner of  computing  the  months  and  days, or  the  calen- 
dar as  established  by  Julius  Cesar,  in  which  every 
fourth  year  consists  of  :ii;ii  days,  and  the  other  years 
of  365  days.  This  is  something  more  than  ll'min- 
utes  in  a  year  too  much.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  re- 
formed the  calendar  by  retrenching  10  days  in  Octo- 
ber, 1582,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  same  day  as  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325;  this  reformation  was  adopted  by 
act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  in  1751,  by  which 
act  11  days  in  September,  1752,  were  retrenched, 
and  the  third  day  was  reckoned  the  fourteenth.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  is  called  JVeio  Style,  according 
to  which  every  J  ear  divisible  by  4,  unless  it  is 
divisible  by  1011,  .vithout  being  divisible  by  400,  has 
366  days,  and  any  other  year  365  days. 

P.  Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

STYLE,  v.  t.  To  call ;  to  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  to 
give  a  title  to  in  addressing.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia is  styled  autocrat ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
staled  defender  of  the  faith. 

STY  I. 'i-.'D,  pp.     Named;  denominated;  called. 

STY'LET,  n.  [from  style.]  A  small  poniard  or  dag- 
ger. Encyc. 

STY'LI-FORM,  a.  [style  and  form.]  Like  a  style, 
pin,  or  pen. 

STYL'IN'G,  ppr.     Calling;   denominating. 

STYL'ISH,  a.     Being  in  fashionable  form,  or  in  high 


I'YL'ISU,  a.      Being  t 
style.     [Colloquial.] 


STY'LITE,  re.     [Gr.  s-nAof,  a  column.] 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Strides  were  a  sect  of 
solitaries,  who  stood  motionless  on  columns  or  pil- 
lars for  the  exercise  of  their  patience. 

STY'LO-BSTE,  n.  [Gr.  r»\oS,  a  pillar,  and  ffatric, 
base.]  In  architecture,  the  uninterrupted  or  con- 
tinuous base  below  a  range  of  columns.      Brando. 

STY-LO-BA'TION,  n.     The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

STY-LO-GRAPH'IC,   a.      Pertaining  to   or  used    in 


SUB 

stylography  ;  as,  stylographic  cards,  cards  which  may 
be  written  upon  with  a  style. 

Stylographic  pencil ;  a  pencil  or  style  for  this  kind  of 
writing. 

STY-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  mode  of  writing  or  tracing 
lines  by  means  of  a  style  or  pointed  instrument  on 
cards  or  tablets. 

STY'LOID,  a.     [L.  stylus  and  Gr.  ctSoc.] 

Having  some  resemblance  to  a  style  or  pen  ;  as, 
the  stulaid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.        Encyc. 

STYP'TIC,  a.  [Fr.  styptique;  L.  styplicus ;  Gr.  rnrr- 
TtKoc;  from  the  root  (if  L.  stipo,  Eng.  stop.] 

Astringent;  that  produces  contraction  ;  that  stops 
bleeding  ;  having  the  quality  of  restraining  hemor- 
rhage. 

STYP'TIC,  «.  A  medicine  which  has  an  astringent 
quality.     Styptics  are  mere  astringents. 

STYP-TIC 'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  n.  The  quality  of  as- 
tringency. 

STY'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  orD/mf,  the  resin  now  called  in 
English  Storax  ;  also  the  sharp  iron  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  spear.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  typical 
of  the  natural  order  Styracete,  and  to  which  it  gives 
name.  Sprengel  recognizes  and  describes  seven 
species  of  the  genus  Styrax,  two  of  which  furnish 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  viz.,  S.  officinalis, 
(Linnams,)  growing  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Greece, 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  Levant  generally,  which 
furnishes  Storax ;  and  S.  Benzoin,  (Dryander,) 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Siam,  which 
furnishes  Benzoin.  Tally. 

STYTH'Y,  v.  t.     To  forge  on  an  anvil.     [See  Stithv.] 

STYX,  77.  [L.  ;  Gr.  Srof.]  In  ancient  mythology,  the 
principal  river  of  the  lower  world,  which  was  to  be 
crossed  in  passing  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  The 
divinity  of  the  river,  who  dwelt  in  a  rock  palace, 
was  also  called  Styx. 

Stj-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.  Liability  to  be  sued  ;  the  state  of 
being  subject  by  law  to  civil  process.  Judge  Story. 

SCA-BLE,  a.  [from  sue.]  That  may  be  oiled  ;  sub- 
ject by  law  to  be  called  to  answer  in  couit. 

SUADE,  for  Persuade,  is  not  in  use.     [Jud^c  Story. 

SUaGE,  for  Assuage,  is  not  in  use. 

SCANT,  a.  [Fr.  suivant,  from  suiore,  to  follow; 
Norm.  suanttC] 

Even  ;  uniform  ;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
[New  Eno-land,  but  local.] 

SUa'SI-ULH,  (sivfi'se-bl,)  a.     [L.  suadeo.] 

That  may  be  persuaded  or  easily  persuaded. 

SUA'SION,  (swa'zhun,)  77.    The  act  of  persuading. 


[See  Persuade.] 
SUa'SIVE,  (swa'siv,)  a.     [L.  suadeo.] 


g  to  per- 
suade. 
SUa'SO-RY,  (swa'so-re,)  a.     [L.  s?msorius.] 

Tending  to  persuade  ;  having  the  quality  of  con- 
vincing and  drawing  by  argument  or  reason. 

SUAVI-FI-.ED,  pp.    Rendered  affable. 
SUAVI-FY,  (swav'e-fy,)  v.  t.     [L.  suavis,  sweet.] 

To  make  affable. 
SUAV'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Making  affable. 
SUA-VIL'O-OUY,  77.     [L.  suaois  and  loquor.] 

Sweetness  of  speech.  » 

SUAVI-TER  IN  MO'DO,  [L.]   Agreeably  or  kind- 
ly in  manner. 
SUAV'I-TY,  (swav'e-te,)  n.      [L.  suavitas ;  Fr.  S7ia- 
viti ;    It.  soavitd ;     Sp.   suavidad ;    from    L.   suavis, 
sweet.] 
1.  Sweetness,  in  a  literal 


[JYot  ; 


2.  Sweetness,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  that  which  is 
to  the  mind  what  sweetness  is  to  the  tongue  ;  agree- 
ableness ;  softness;  pleasantness;  as,  suavity  of 
manners  ;  suaoity  of  language,  conversation,  or  ad- 
dress. 
SUB  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  rtiirfer  or  below, 
used  in  English  as  a  prefix,  to  express  a  subordinate 
degree,  or  imperfect  state  of  a  quality.  Before  / 
and  p  it  is  changed  into  those  letters,  as  in  suffer 
and  suppose  ;  and  before  m,  into  that  letter,  as  in  sum- 

SUB-AC'ID,  a.  [sub  and  acid.]  Moderately  acid  or 
sour  ;  as,  a  subacid  juice.  Mrbuthnot. 

SUIS-ACID,  n.     A  subsl.-rnce  inndcmtclv  aci(i. 

SUB-ACRID,  a.  [sub  and  acrid.]  Moderately  sharp, 
pungent,  or  acrid.  Floycr. 

SUB-A€T',  v.  t.      [L.  subactus,  subago  ;  sub  and  ago.] 
To  reduce  ;  to  subdue.     [JVM  in  use.]         Bacon. 

SUB-ACTION,  77.  The  act  of  reducing  to  any  state, 
as  of  mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or  of  beating 
them  to  a  powder.  Bacon. 

SUB-A-euTE',  a.     Acute  in  a  moderate  degree. 

SUB-A-E'IU-AL,  a.  [sub  and  aerial]  Beneath  the 
sky,  or  in  the  open  air ;  opposed  to  Submarine  ;  as, 
a  subai>rial  volcano.  Dana. 

SUB-AG-I-TA'TION,  77.     [L.  subagitatio.] 

Carnal  knowledge.  Ch.  Rchg.  Appeal. 

Su'RAH,  7t.     In  India,  a  province  or  viceroyship. 

SCBAH-DXR,  71.  In  India,  a  viceroy,  or  the  govern- 
or of  a  province  ;  also,  a  native  of  India,  who  ranks 
as  captain  in  the  European  companies. 


SO'BaH-SHIP,  ,i.     The  jurisdiction  of  a  subahdar. 
SUB-AL'TERN,  a.      [Fr.  subalterne;   L.  sub  and  al 

Inferior  ;  subordinate  ;  that  in  different  respects  is 
both  superior  and  inferior  ;  as,  a  subaltern  officer.  It 
is  used  chiefly  of  military  officers. 

SUB-AL'TERN,  71.  A  subordinate  officer  in  an  army 
or  military  body.  It  is  applied  to  officers  below  the 
rank  of  captain. 

SUB-AL-TERN'ATE,  a.  [Supra.]  Successive ;  suc- 
ceeding by  turns.  Hooker. 

SUB-AL-TERN-a'TION,  71.    State  of  inferiority  or 
subjection. 
2.  Act  of  succeeding  bv  course. 

SUB-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     Slightly  angular. 

SUB-AP'EN-NINE,  a.  Under  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains. 

2.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  tertiary 
strata  of  the  older  pliocene  period.  Lycll. 

SUB-A-OUAT'ie,  )         rT        .        .  ,„„,  „ , 

SUB-A'OUE-OUS,  i  a-    tL-  *mS  and  aw  water-] 
Being  under  water,  or  beneath  the  surface  of  wj 

SUB-AR-RA'TION,  77.     [Low  L.  subarrare.] 

The  ancient  custom  of  betrothing.  Wheatly. 

SUB-AS'TRAL,   a.     [sub   and   astral.]     Beneath   tl 

stars  or  heavens  ;  terrestrial.  Warburt.on. 

SUB-AS-TRIN'GENT,  a.    Astringent  in  a  small  d«, 

gree. 
SUB-AU-DI"TION,  (-aw-dish'un,)  71.    [L.  subauditio  j 
sub  and  audio,  to  t\par.] 

The    act   of   understanding    something    not    ex- 
pressed. Richardson. 
SUB-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  sub  and  axilla,  the  arm- 
pit.] 

Placed  under  the  axil  or  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
of  a  plant  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  the  branch. 
Darwin. 
SUB'-BaSE,  71.    In  music,  the  deepest  pedal  stop,  or 
the  lowest  notes  of  an  organ. 


SUB-BRIG-A-DIeR',  7i.  An  officer  in  the  horse 
guards,  who  ranks  as  cornet.  Encyc. 

SUB-eXR'BU-RET-ED,  a.  Consisting  of  a  greater 
number  of  equivalents  of  the  base  than  of  the 
carbon. 

SUB-CAR-Ti-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.     Partially  cartilagin- 

SUB-CAU'DAL,  a.    Beneath  the  tail. 
SUB-CE-LES'TIAL,   (-les'chal,)  a.      Being   beneath 

the  heavens  ;  as,  sub-celestial  glories.  Olanville. 
SUB-CEN'TRAL,  a.  Being  under  the  center.  Say. 
SUB-CHXNT'ER,  77.     [sub  and  chanter.]    An  under- 

chanter  ;  a  deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral. 
Johnson. 
SUB-€La'VI-AN,  a.     [L.  sub  and  clavis,  a  key.] 

Situated  under  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone  ;  as,  the 

subclavian  arteries. 
SUB-COM-MIT'TEE,  n.      [sub  and  committee.]     Ari 

under  committee  ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  committee. 
SUB-COM-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  a.     Not  fully  com- 

SUB-CON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.     Partially  conformable. 
SUB-CON'I€-AL,  a.     Conical  in  a  slight  degree. 
SUB-CON-STEL-LA'TION,  77.    A  subordinate  con- 
stellation. Brown. 
SUB-€ON'TRA€T,  77.    A  contract  under  a  previous 

SUB-€ON-TRA€T'ED,  a.  [sub  and  contracted.] 
Contracted  after  a  former  contract.  Shah. 

SUB-CON'TRA-RY,  a.  [sub  and  contrary.]  Contra- 
ry in  an  inferior  degree.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  section  of  an  oblique  cone  on  a  circular  base  by 
a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  inclined  to  the 
axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a  circle.  Brande. 


SUB-COS'TAL,  a.     [L.  sub  and  costa,  a  rib.] 

The  subcostal  muscles  are  the  internal,  intercostal 
muscles.  JVinslow.     Cyc. 

SUB-€RYS'TAL-LINE,  a.      Imperfectly  crystallized. 


SUB-CU-Ta'NE-OUS,   a.      [sub   and 
cutis,  skin.] 

Situated  under  the  skin. 
SUB-CU-TICU-LAR,  a.     [L.  sub  and  cuticula,  cut 
cle.] 

Being  under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.      Danoin. 
SUB-CYL-IN'DRIC-AL,  a.     Imperfectly  cvlindri     ■ 
~"-'CON,  71       " 
con  ;    a  deacon'! 
church.  Ayliffe. 

SUB-DEA'CON-RY,      1 71.    The  order  and  office  of 
SUB-DEA'CON-SHIP,  j      subdeacon    in   the  Roman 

Catluilic  church. 
SUB-DeAN',  7t.     [sub  and  dean.]     An  under  dean  ;  a 

dean's  substitute  or  vicegerent.  Ayliffe. 

SUB-DEAN'ER-Y,  71.     The  office  and  rank  of  sub- 
dean. 
SUB-DECTT-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  decuplus.] 

Containing  one  part  of  ten.  Johnson. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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SUB-DE-POS'IT,  71.      That  yyhich   is  deposited  be- 
neath something  else.  Schoolcraft, 
SUB-DEtt-I-SO'RI!OUS,  a.     [L.  sub  and  derisor.) 

Ridiculing  with  moderation  or  delicacy.      [Not  in 
use.]  More. 

SUB-DI-La'TED,  a.     Partially  dilated. 
SUB-DI-TI"TlOUS,  (-de-tish'us,)  a.     [I.  subdititius, 
from  subdo,  to  substitute.] 
Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else.     [Lit- 


SUB-DI-VERS'I-FY,  v  V.  [sub  and  diversify.}  To 
diversify  again  what  is  already  diversified.  [Little 
used.]  Hide. 

SUB-D1-VERS'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  Diversifying  again 
what  is  already  diversified. 

SUB-DI-VIDE',  v.  t.  [sub  and  divide.]  To  divide  a 
part  of  a  thing  into  more  parts  ;  to  part  into  smaller 
divisions. 


those  colonies  wire  subjundcd  into  111.111;  others.     Dryden. 

SUB-DI-VIDE',  v.  i.     To  be  subdivided. 

SUB-DI-VID'ED,  pp.  Divided  again,  or  into  smaller 
parts. 

SUB-DI-VID'ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  smaller  parts 
that  which  is  already  divided. 

SUB-DI-VIS'I-BLE,  a.     Susceptible  of  subdivision. 

SUB-DI-VI"SION,  (-de-vizh'un?)  n.  The  act  of  sub- 
dividing or  separating  a  part  into  smaller  parts. 

Watts. 
2.  The  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing;  the 
part  of  a  larger  part. 

In  the  clcchii.il  l  <ltl.-.  Hie  sidetieir-i<,u:;  nl"  Uk>  eul.il,  as  span,  palm, 

SUB'DO-LOUS,  a.    [L.  subdolus;  sub  and  dolus,  de- 

Sly  ;  crafty  ;  cunning ;   artful ;  deceitful.     [Little 

SUB-DOM'I-NANT,   n.     In  music,  the  fourth  note 

above  the  tonic,  being  under  the  dominant. 
SUB-DC  ABLE,  a.     That  mav  be  subdued.     Ward. 
SUB-DC  AL,n.     [from  subdue.]    The  act  of  subduing. 

Warburton. 
SUB-DCCE',  I  v.  t.      [L.   subduco ;   sub   and  duco,  to 
SUB-DUCT',  j      draw.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

Or  from  my  si.t-  su/rfhii:!!/'^ ,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough.  Milton. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

If,  out  of  that   inlinili'   inulli'.ii'le  of   ai.ti.-c-: l-Lit  gin. -rations,  we 
should  subduct  ten.  Hate. 

SUB-DOCED,  C-dust',)  pp.  Withdrawn;  taken 
away. 

SUB-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Withdrawing;  subtracting  by 
arithmetical  operation. 

SUB-DUC'TION,  71.      The  act  of  taking  away   or 

withdrawing.  Hale. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction.  Hale. 

SUB-D6E',  (sub-da' J  v.  i.t  [This  is  a  compound  word, 
and  the  hitler  component  part  is  contracted  from 
some  word  in  Class  Db  or  Dg] 

1.  To  conquer  by  force  or  the  exertion  of  superior 
power,  ami  briti"  into  permanent  subjection  ;  to  re- 
duce tinder  dominion.  Thus,  Cesar  subdued  the 
Gauls;  Augustus  subdued  Egypt;  the  English  sub- 
dued' Canada.  Subduing  implies  conquest  or  van- 
quishing ;  but  it  implies,  also,  more  permanence  of 
subjection  to  the  conquering  power  than  either  of 
these  words. 


» overpower  so 

Sliak. 

U  aught  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

3.  To  tame  ;  to  break  by  conquering  a  refractory 
temper  or  evil  passions  ;  to  render  submissive  ;  as, 
to  subdue  a  stubborn  child. 

4.  To  conquer;  to  reduce  to  mildness;  as,  to  sub- 
due the  temper  or  passions. 

5.  To  overcome  by  persuasion  orother  mild  means  ; 
as,  to  subdue  opposition  by  argument  or  entreaties. 

6.  To  overcome  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  captivate  ;  as  by 
charms. 

7.  To  soften  ;  to  melt ;  to  reduce  to  tenderness ; 
as,  to  subdue  ferocity  by  tears. 

8.  To  overcome ;  to  overpower  and  destroy  the 
force  of;  as,  medicines  subdue  a  fever. 

9.  To  make  mellow  ;  to  break,  as  land  ;  also,  to 
destroy,  as  weeds. 

SUB-DO'.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Conquered  and  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ;  oppressed  ;  crushed  ;  tamed  ;  softened. 
SUB-liOE'MGNT,  n.     Conquest.  Shall. 

SUB-DCER,  7i.    One  who  conquers  and  brings  into 
subjection  ;  a  tamer.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  subdues  or  destroys  the  force  of. 
rfrbuthnot. 
SUB-DCING,  ppr.  or  a.     Vanquishing   and   reducing 


U] 


to  subjection;   crushing;   destroying  the  power  of 
resistance  ;  softening. 
SUB'DU-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  duplus,  double.] 

Containing  one  part  of  two.  Wilkins. 

SUB-DCPLI-CATE,  a.     [sub  and  duplicate.]     Having 

the  ratio  of  the  square  roots.  Cyc. 

SUB-E-LON"GATE,  a.     Not  fully  elongated. 

Martyn. 


SUB-E'aUA  L,  a.     Nearly  equal. 
SCBER-ATE,  71.     [L.  suber,  cork.] 
A  salt  formed  by  the  suberic  ac: 


nil.  : 


combination 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 


Su'BER-lC,  a.    Pertaining  to  cork,  or 
it ;  as,  suberic  acid. 

SCHE-RIN,  n.     [L.  suber,  the  cork-tree.] 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  thick,  spongy  epidermis 
of  Quercus  Wither,  (Linmeus,)  freed  from  the  ordi- 
nary contents  of  its  cells.  It  constitutes  about  seven 
tenths  of  common  cork.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
it  is  a  distinct  individual  vegetable  proximate  princi- 
ple, since  hitherto  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 
ined. If  it  is  not,  it  should  not  have  the  name  of 
such  a  principle.  It  is  certainly  not  an  alkaloid,  and 
at  all  events,  should  not  have  a  name  having  the 
form  appropriated  to  distinguish  that  class  of  com- 
pounds. Tally. 

SUB'ER-oSE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  erosus,  gnawed.] 

In  botany,  having  the  appearance  of  being  gnawed  ; 
appearing  as  if  a  little  eaten  or  gnawed.      Martyn. 

SCBER-OUS,  a.    [from  L.  suber,  cork.] 
Corky  ;  soft  and  elastic. 

SUB-FUSC,  a.     [L.  subfuscus  ;  sub  and  fuscus.] 
Duskish  ;  moderately  dark  ;  brownish  ;  tawny. 
Tatlcr. 

SUB-GE-LAT'IN-OUS,  a.     Imperfectly  gelatinous. 

SUB-GE-NER'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  subgenus. 

SLTB-GE'NUS,  71.  A  subdivision  of  a  genus,  compre- 
hending one  or  more  species. 

SUB-GLO-B6SE',  a.     Not  quite  globose. 

SUB-GLOB'U.-LAR,a.  Having  a  form  approaching  to 
globular.  Say. 

SUB-GLU-Ma'CEOUS,  (-glu-mi'shus,)  a.  Somewhat 
glumaceoua.  Lindlcy. 

SUB-GRAN'U-LAR,  a.     Somewhat  granular. 

SUB-HAS-TA'TION,  ?t.  [L.  sub  hasta,  under  the 
spear.J 

A  public  sale  or  auction,  so  called  from  the  Roman 
practice.  Burnet. 

SUB-HORN-BLEND'IC,  a.  Applied  to  rocks  contain- 
ing disseminated  hornblende.  Percival's  Geol. 

SUB-HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET,  71.  A  compound  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  with  a  less  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  the  base  than  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

SUB-IN-DI-CA'TION,  71.     [L.  sab  and  indieo.] 

The  act  of  indicating  by  signs.  Barrow. 

SUB-IN-DuCE',  v.  t.   To  insinuate  ;  to  offer  indirectly. 
Sir  E.  Dering. 

SUB-IN-FEU-DA'TION,  71.  [sub  and  infeudation.  See 
Feud.] 

1.  In  lam,  the  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or 
feoffee,  who  holds  lands  of  the  crown  ;  the  act  of  a 
greater  baron,  who  grants  land  or  a  snfaller  manor 
to  an  inferior  person.  By  34  Edward  III.  all  subin- 
feudations previous  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
were  confirmed.  Blackstone. 

2.  Under  tenancy. 
,  by  a  kind  of  subin- 


nancy. 


Blackstone, 
)  71.     [L.  sub  and 


Boyle. 


SUB-IN-GRES'SION,  (-in-gresh 
ingressus.] 

Secret  entrance.     [Not  171  use.] 
SUB-I-Ta'NE-OCS,  a.     [L.  subitaneus.] 

Sudden  ;  hasty. 
SUB'1-TA-NY,  a.     Sudden.     [Not  in  use.] 
SV'BLTO,  [It.]     In  music,  quick. 
SUB-JA'CENT,a.    [L.  subjacent ;  subanA  jaeeo,  to  lie.] 

1.  Lying  under  or  below. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  directly 
beneath.  A  man  placed  on  a  hill  surveys  the  subja- 
cent plain. 

SUB'JECT,  a.f  [L-   snbjrrtus,  from  subjicio:  sab  and 
jaeio,  to  throw,  that  is,  to  drive  or  force ;  It.  suirget- 
to ;  Sp.  sujeto.] 
1.  Placed  or  situate  under. 

The  eastern  tower, 
as  subject,  all  the  vale, 


Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob.  Locke. 

3.  Exposed  ;  liable  from   extraneous  causes;  as,  a 
country  subject  to  extreme  beat  or  cold. 

4.  Liable  from  inherent  causes  ;  prone  ;  disposed. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.  Dryden. 

5.  Obedient.     Tit.  iii.     Col.  ii. 

SUB'JECT,  71.     [L.  subjectus  ;  Fr.  sujtt  ;  It.  suggetto.] 

1.  One  that  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is 

governed  by  his  laws.     The  natives  of  Great  Bi ' 


SUB 

zens,  they  enjoy  rights  and  franchises  ;  as  subjects, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  priuce,  because  God  commands  It,  null 
human  laws  require  It.  Swift. 

2.  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  per- 
formed ;  that  which  is  treated  or  handled  ;  as,  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  before  the  legislature  ;  a  subject  of 
negotiation. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.  Mdton. 

3.  In  logic,  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  con- 
ed. 

Watts. 


iing  which  any 


tbjict  of  a 
tiling  is  af 


iruied  or  denied. 


4.  That  on  which  any  physical  operation  or  experi- 
ment is  performed  ;  as  in  mesmerism,  &c. 

5.  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or  exists. 

Anger  is  cerl.iinlv  a  kin. I   of  l.ievm-ir.,  a*  it  appears  well  in  the 
weakness  of  thus.,  subject*  in  whom  it  reigns.  Bacon. 

6.  The   person  who  is  treated  of;  the  hero  of  a 
piece. 

Authors  of  biography  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced   in  favor  of  their 


7.  In  grammar,  the  nominative  1 
sive. 

8.  In  music,  the  principal  melody  or  theme  of  i 


.  a  verb  pas- 


Si.  In  the  fine  arts,  that  which  it  is  the  object  and 
aim  of  the"  artist  to  express.  Brande. 

10.  In  anatomy,  a  dead   body  for  the   purposes  of 
dissection. 
SUB-JEGT',  v.  t.    To  bring  under  the  power  or  do- 
minion of.     Alexander  subjected  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world  to  his  dominion. 

Firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to  the 

2.  To  put  Under  or  within  the  power  of. 

In  one  short  vi-v.-  i-u'ijecU'd  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  e.npen.rs,  ln;r..'-.->,  s.iie -.-,  beauties,  lie.  Pope. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  make  obnoxious. 

He  is  the  most  subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his 

4.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable.     Credulity  subjects 


God  is  not  b... mil  to  tuhjtcl  hi-,  ways  of  operation  to  the  scrutiny 

6.  To  make  subservient. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 

7.  To  cause  to  undergo  ;  as,  to  subject  a  substance 
to  a  while  beat  ;  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  test. 

SUBJECTED,  pp.  Reduced  to  the  dominion  of 
another  ;  enslaved  ;  exposed  ;  submitted  ;  made  to 
undergo. 

SUB-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  submission  ;  en- 
slaving ;  exposing;  submitting;  causing  to  undergo. 

SUBJECTION,  n.  The  act  of  subduing;  the  act  of 
vanquishing  and  bringing  under  the  dominion  of 
another. 

The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  subjection  of  the  rebels. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power,  control, 
and  government  of  another.  The  safety  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  depends  on  our  subjection  to  the 
laws.  The  isles  of  the  West  Indies  are  held  in  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Our  appetites  and 
passions  should  be  in  subjection  to  our  reason,  and 
our  will  should  be  in  entire  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
God. 
SUB-JECT'IVE,  ti.t  An  epithet  applied  to  those  inter- 
nal states  of  thought  or  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is 
the  subject;  opposed  to  Objective,  which  is  applied 
to  things  considered  as  separate  from  the  mind,  and 
as  objects  of  its  attention.  Thus,  subjective  truth  or 
reality  is  that  which  is  verified  by  consciousness  ; 
objective  truth  or  reality  is  that  which  results  from 
the  nature  and  relations  of  things.  A  subjective  mo- 
tive is  an  internal  feeling  or  propensity  ;  an  objective 
motive  is  something  external  to  the  mind,  which  is 
suited  to  awaken  desire.  Subjective  views  are  those 
which  are  produced  or  modified  by  internal  feeling  ; 
objective  views  are  those  which  are  governed  by  ex- 
ternal objects.  That  which  is  subjective  in  one  rela- 
tion may  be  objective  in  another.  Thus,  subjective 
states  of  mind,  when  recalled  and  dwelt  on  f"r  the 
purpose  of  inspection  or  analysis,  become  objective. 

SUB-JECT'IVE  LY,  adv.  In  relation  to  trie'suhjec't. 
Pearson. 

SUB-JECT'tVE-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  subjective. 

SUB-JECT-IV'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  subject- 
ive. 

SUB'JECT-MAT'TER,  71.  The  matter  or  thought 
presented   for  consideration   in  some  statement  or 

SUB  JOIN','*.  «.t  [sub  and  join;  L.  subjmffo  ] 

To  add  at  the  end  ;  to  add  after  something  else  has 
been  said  or  written ;  as,  to  subjoin  an  argument  or 
reason. 

[It  is  never  used  in  a  literal  physical  sense,  to  crpress 
the  joining  of  material  things.] 
SUB-JOIN'KD,  ;iii.  or  a.     Added  after  something  else 
said  or  written. 
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SUBJOINING,  ppr.  Adding  after  something  else 
said  or  written. 

SUB  Jtt'DI-CE,  [L.]    Before  the  judge;  not  decided. 

SUB'JU-GaTE,  v.  t.-f  [Fr.  su!>ju sucr ;  L.  subjugo;  sub 
and  jugo,  to  yoke.     See  Yoke.] 

To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  of  power  or 
dominion  ;  to  conquer  by  force,  and  compel  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  or  absolute  control  of  another 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal.  Baker. 

[Subjugate  differs  from  subject  only  in  implying  a 
reduction  to  a  more  tyrannical  or  arbitrary  sway ;  but 
they  are  often  used  as  synonymous.] 

SUB'JU-Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  the  absolute 
control  of  another. 

SUB'JU-GA-TING,  ppr.  Conquering  and  bringing 
under  the  absolute  power  of  another. 

SUB-JU-GA'TION,ti.  The  act  of  subduing  and  bring- 
ing under  the  power  or  absolute  control  of  another. 

SUB-JUNG'TION,  n.  The  act  of  subjoining,  or  state 
of  being  subjoined.  Clarke. 

SUBJUNCTIVE,  a.  [L.  subjunctivus ;  Fr.  subjonclif; 
It.  soggiunto.     See  Subjoin.] 

1.  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before  said  or 
written. 

2.  In  grammar,  designating  a  form  of  verbs  which 
follow  other  verbs  or  words  expressing  condition, 
hypothesis,  or  contingency  ;  as,  "  Veni  ut  me  videos,' 
I  came  that  you  may  see  me  ;  "  Si  fecerint  aequum,'; 
If  they  should  do  what  is  just. 

3.  Subjunctive  is  often  used  as  a  noun  denoting  the 
subjunctive  mode. 

SUB-KING'DOM,  n.    A  subordinate  kingdom. 

Kirby. 

SUB'LA-NATE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  lana,  wool.] 
In  botany,  somewhat  woolly. 

SUB-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  j         ,T        ,„„,,,  ,  „  , 

SUB-LAPS'A-RY,        j  °"     [L- *"&  and  Ztzpra5,  fall.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Sublapsarians,  or  to  their  opinion 

Murdoch. 

SUB-LAP-Sa'RI-AN,  n.  An  Infralapsarian  ;  one  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of 
election  as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past,  and 
the  elect  as  being  in  a  fallen  and  guilty  state.  The 
doctrine  of  their  antagonists,  the  Supralapsarians, 
was,  that  the  decree  of  election  contemplated  the 
elect  as  to  be  created,  and  to  apostatize  with  the  rest 
of  the  race,  and  then  to  be  rescued  and  saved  by 
divine  grace.  The  Sublapsarians  considered  the  elec- 
tion of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing  evil ;  while 
the  Supralapsarians  viewed  it  as  a  part  of  God's  orig- 
inal purpose  in  regard  to  men.  Murdoch. 

SUB-LA'TION,  n.  '  [L.  sublatio.] 

The  act  of  taking  or  earning  away.      Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-LET',  v.  t.  [sub  and  let.]  To  underlet;  to 
lease,  as  a  lessee  to  another  person.     [Unusual.] 

Smollett. 

SUB-LE-Va'TION,  n.     [L.  sublevo.] 
The  act  of  rai<mg  on  high. 

SIJB-Lr-RRA'RI-AN,  n.     An  under  librarian. 

SUB-LIEO-TEN'ANT,  (-IQ-tcii'ant  or  -lef-ten'ant,)  n. 
An  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  fusil- 
eers,  in  which  are  no  ensigns,  and  who  is  the  same 
as  second  lieutenant.  Ena-land. 

SUB-LI-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  subligo ;  sub  and  ligo,  to 
bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  underneath. 

SUB-LIM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  sublime.}  That  may  be 
sublimated  ;  capable  of  being  raised  by  heat  into  va- 
por, and  again  condensed  by  cold. 

SUB-LIM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sublimable. 

SUB'LI-MATE,t!.r.     [from  sublime.]    To  bring  a  solid 

substance,  as  camphor  or  sulphur,  into  the  state  of 

vapor  by  heat,  which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to 

the  solid  state.     [See  Sublimation.] 

2.  To  refine  and  exalt;  to  highten ;  to  elevate. 


...ties  ,,,[,<!  s 


Dryden. 


SUB'LI-MATE,  n.  The  product  of  a  sublimation. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is; lie  pnitueJiliirid  of  mercury,  a. 
valuable  medicine,  which,  in  excessive  doses,  pro- 
duces poisonous  effects,  like  every  other  medicine. 

Blue  sublimate  is   a  preparation  of  mercury  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniacum  ;   used  in. 

SUB'LI-MATE,  a.    Brought  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
as  solid  substances. 
Brought  into  a  state  of 
vapnr  by  heat,  as  a  solid  substance  ;  refined. 

SUB'LI-MA-TING,  ppr.  Converting  into  the  state  of 
vapor  by  heat,  and  con.lon-mg,  as   solid  substances. 

SUB-LI-MA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  bringing  a 
solid  substance  into  the  state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and 
condensing  it  again  into  a  solid  by  cold.  Sublima- 
tion bears  the  same;  rrliitioti  to  a  solid  that  distillation 
does  to  a  liquid.  Both  processes  purify  the  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  severally  applied,  by  sep- 
arating them  from  the  fixed  and  grosser  matters  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

2.  Exaltation;  elevation;  act  of  lightening  or  im- 
proving. 


Hehgi..,, 
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SUB-LIME',  o.t  [L.  sublimit ;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  sublime.] 

1.  High  in  place  ;  exalted  aloft. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  reared.  Dryden. 

2.  High  in  excellence  ;   exalted  by  nature ;   ele- 
vated. 

Can  it  be  that  Bonis  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime  f  Dryden. 

3.  High  in  style  or  sentiment ;  lofty ;  grand. 

Easy  in  style  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.  Prior, 

4.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  as,  sublime  with  expectation. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien;  elevated  in  manner.  [Milton. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 

Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

SUB-LIME',  7i.  A  grand  or  lofty  style ;  a  style  that 
expresses  lofty  conceptions. 

The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  luni  ul  the 
phrase.  Addison. 

SUB-LIME',  v.  t.    To  sublimate,  which  see. 

2.  To  raise  on  high.  Dcnliam. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  highten  ;  to  improve. 

The  Bun  — 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.  Pope. 

SUB-LIME',  v.  i.  To  be  brought  or  changed  into  a 
state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold 
as  a  solid  substance. 

Particles  of  antimony  which  will  no!  eeA.iiinc  alone.     Newton. 

SUB-LIM'£D,  pp.  Brought  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and,  win  n  cooled,  changed  to  a  solid  state. 

SUB-LIME'LY,  adv.  With  elevated  conceptions  ;  lof- 
tily ;  as,  to  express  one's  self  sublimely. 

In  English  leys,  ami  all  e.uli'irnely  great, 

Thy  Homer  charms  Willi  all  Ins  ancient  heat.      ,        PameU. 

SUB-LlME'NESS,  n.    Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment ; 
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ity. 


SUB-LIM-I-FI-CA'TION,  7i.     [L.  sublimis  and  facio.] 

The  act  of  making  sublime.  Gilpin. 

SUB-LIM'ING,  ppr.     Sublimating;  exalting. 
SUB-LIM'I-TY,  Ti.  t  [Fr.  sublimiti ;  L.  sublimitas.] 

1.  Elevation  of  place  ;  lofty  hight. 

2.  Hight  in  excellence ;  loftiness  of  nature  or 
character;  moral  grandeur;  as,  God's  incomprehen- 
sible sublimity.  Ralegh. 

3.  An  elevated  feeling,  consisting  of  a  union  of 
astonishment  and  awe,  at  the  contemplation  of  great 
scenes  and  objects,  or  of  exalted  excellence. 

4.  In  oratory  and  composition,  lofty  conceptions,  or 
such  conceptions  expressed  in  corresponding  Ian 
guage  ;  loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  Addison. 

SUB-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     [L.  sub  and  linea.] 

Mark  of  a  line  or  lines  under  a  word  in  a  sentence. 
Let.  to  Abp.  Usher. 
SUB-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gvval,)  a.   [L.  sub  and  lingua, 
the  tongue.] 

Situated  under  the  tongue ;  as,  the  sublingual 
glands.   *  Coze. 

SUB-Lu'NAR.,      )  a.      [Fr.  sublunaire ;  L.  sub  and 
SUB'LU-NA-RY,  ('    lima,  the  moon.] 

Literally,  beneath  the  moon  ;  but  sublunary,  which 
is  the  word  chiefly  used,  denotes  merely  terrestrial, 
earthly,  pertaining  to  this  world. 

All  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.  Dryden. 

SUB'LU-NA-RY,  ti.     Any  worldly  thing.     Feltham. 
SUB-LUX-A'TION,  n.     [sub  and  Juration.] 

In  surgery,  an  incomplete  dislocation. 
SUB-MA-RINE',  (-ma-rcen'O  a.     [L.  sub  and  marinus, 
from  77iare,  the  sea.] 

Being,  acting,  or  growing,  under  water  in  the  sea; 
as,  submarine  navigators  ;  submarine  plants. 
SUB-MAX'IL-LA-RY,  a.      [L.  sub  and  maxilla,  the 
jaw-bone.] 

Situated  under  the  jaw.  Med.  Repos. 

The  submaxillar  ij  gluuils  are  two  salivary  glands, 
situated,  one  on  either  side,  immediately  within  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Wistar. 

SUB-Me'DI-AL,  a.    Lving  under  the  middle.   Buffim. 
SUB-Me'DI-AN,  a.    Lying  under  or  below  the  mid- 
dle of  a  body. 
SUB-ME'DI-ANT,  n.    In  music,  the  sixth  note,  or 
middle  note  between  the  octave  and  subdominant. 

SUB-MERGE',  (sub-merj',)  v.  t.     [L.  submergo;  sub 
and  mergo,  to  plunge.] 

2.  To  put  under  water  ;  to  plunge. 

3.  To  cover  or  overflow  with  water;  to  drown. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerged.  Shak. 

SUB-MERGE',  (sub-merj',)  v.  i.     To  plunge  under 

iter,  as  swallows. 

SUB-MERG'fif),  pp.     Put  under  water  ;   overflowed. 

UB-MERG'ENCE,  n.     The  act  of  submerging ;  the 

stale  of  being  submerged.  Lycll. 

SUB-MERG'ING,  ppr.     Putting  under  water;  over- 

luBlMERl^b.Csub-merst',)!   *    [*«■-**] 
Being  or  growing  under  water,  as  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants. 
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SUB-MER'SION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  submersus.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  under  water  or  causing  to  be 
overflowed  ;  as,  the  submersion  of  an  isle  or  tract  of 
land.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  plunging  under  water;  the  act  of 
drowning. 

SUB-MIN'IS-TER,  I  v.  t.  [L.  subministro;  sub 
SUB-MIN'IS-TRATE,  j       and  ministro.] 

To  supply;  to  afford.     [JVoc  in  use.]  Hale. 

SUB-MIN'IS-TER,  v.  i.     To  subserve  ;  to  bo  useful  to. 

Our  passions—  subminister  to  the  best  and  worst  of  purposes 

L'&trange. 

[Not  in  use.]     [See  Minister  and  Administeh.] 

SUB-MIN'IS-TRANT,  a.     Subservient;    serving  in 

subordination.     [Nat  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SUB-MIN-IS.TRA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  furnishing 

or  supplying.     [Not  in  use.]  Wotlon. 

SUB-MISS',  a.     [L.  submissus,  submitto.] 

Submissive  ;  humble  ;  obsequious.  Milton. 

[Rarely  used,  and  in  poetry  only.] 
SUB-MIS'SION,  (-misb'un,)  n.     [L.  submissio,  from 
submitto  ;  Fr.  soumission  ;  It.  sommessione.] 

1.  The  act  of  submitting  ;  the  act  of  yielding  to 
power  or  authority  ;  surrender  of  the  person  and 
power  to  the  control  or  government  of  another. 

Submission,  dauphin  !    'lis  a  mere  French  word; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak: 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  dependence  ; 
humble  or  suppliant  behavior. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness.  Shale. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confession  of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  *>ib:inetion  as  in  offense.  Shak. 

4.  Obedience  ;  compliance  with  the  commands  or 
laws  of  a  superior.  Submission  of  children  to  their 
parents  is  an  indispensable  duty. 

5.  Resignation  ;  a  yielding  of  one's  will  to  the  win 
or  appointment  of  a  superior  without  murmuring. 
Entire  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  God  is 
a  Christian  duty  of  prime  excellence. 

SUB-MISS'IVE,  a.  Yielding  to  the  will  or  power  of 
another  ;  obedient. 

2.  Humble;  acknowledging  one's  inferiority ;  tes- 
tifying one's  submission. 

Her  at  his  f.  ot,  sm/o»issiee  in  distress, 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised.  Milton. 

SUB-MISS'IVE-LY,  adv.     With   submission;    with 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority  ;  humbly. 
The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies.  Dryden. 

SUB-MISS'IVE-NESS,  n.  A  submissive  temper  or 
disposition. 

2.  Humbleness;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

3.  Confession  of  fault. 

Frailty  gels  par.lon  by  subieissieeness.  Herbert. 

SUB-MISS'LY,  adv.  Humbly  ;  with  submission.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

SUli  MISS'NESS, 
tie  used.] 

SUB-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  submitto;  sub,  under,  and  mitto, 
to  send  ;  Ft.  soumettre;  It.  sommettere;  Sp.  somcter.] 

1.  To  let  down  ;  to  cause  to  sink  or  lower. 
Sometimes  the  hill  submits  iiself  a  while.  Dryden. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.] 

2.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  the  power,  will, 
or  authority  of  another ;  with  tlie  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  subndt  thyself  under  her  hand.  — 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands.  — Eph.  v. 
Submit  yoursclees  io  -very  ermmincc  of  man. —  1  Pet.  ii. 

3.  To  refer ;  to  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion 
or  judgment  of  another  ;  as,  to  submit  a  controversy 
to  arbitrators  ;  to  submit  a  question  to  the  court. 

SUB-MIT',  v.  i.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield  one's  person 
to  the  power  of  another;  to  give  up  resistance. 
The  enemy  submitted. 

The  revolted  provinces  presently  submitted.  Middleton. 


Taylor. 
Humbleness ;  obedience.    [Lit 


2.  To  yi 
thority  of  another.     On  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 


oO'IICmI 

On  hea 

uhmitted 


opinion  or  au- 


ithout  further  argu- 

3.  To  be  subject ;  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another 

Tothv  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit.  Milton. 

4.  To  he  submissive  ;  to  yield  without  murmuring. 

Our  tvhsrinn  requires  us  —  te  submit  to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even 
death.  Rogers. 

SUB-MIT'TED,^.   Surrendered;  resigned;  yielded; 

referred. 
SUB-MIT'TER,  n.     One  who  submits. 
SUB-MIT'TING,    ppr.        Surrendering -^  resigning  ; 

ng  to  another  for  decision. 
SUB-MON'ISH,  j;.  (.     [L.  submoneo.] 

gest ;  to  prompt. 
SUB-MO-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.    Suggestion. 

Granger. 

SUB-MUL'TI-PLE,  n.  [See  Multiply.]  A  num- 
ber or  quantity  which  is  contained  in  another  an  ex- 
act number  of  times,  or   is  an  aliquot  part  of  it. 


FATE,  FAR,  PAUL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


(S'tt:  I'ii-lnri'il  llhislrtilioin. 
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Thus  7  is  the  submultiple  of  5(i,  being  contained  in  it 
eight  times.     The  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  also; 
as,  a  submultiple  number ;  submultiple  ratio.       Cyc. 
SUB-NaR-COT'IC,  a.     Moderately  narcotic.  Barton. 
SUB-NAS'OENT,  a.     [L.  sul>  and  uascor.] 

Growing  underneath. 
SUB-NECT',  v.  t.     [L.  subnecto.] 

To  tie,  buckle,  or  fasten  beneath.     [JYot  in  use.] 
Pope. 
SUB-NOR'MAL,  n.     [L.  sub  and  norma,  a  rule.] 

In  geometry,  that  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve  line 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the 
normal.  Brande. 

SUB-NODE',  a.     [L.  sub  and  nudus,  naked.] 

In  botany,  almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves.      Lee. 
SUB-OB-SeuRE'LY,   ado.     Somewhat  obscurely  or 

darkly.  Donne. 

SUB-OC-CIP'I-TAL,  a.    Beingunderthe  occiput ;  as, 

the  suboccipital  nerves.  Parr. 

SUB-OCTAVE,     )  a.     [L.  sub  and  octavus,  or  octu- 
SUB-OCTU-PLE,  {       pie.] 

Containing  one  part  ot  eight. 

fVUIdns.    Mrbuthnot. 
SUB-OC^-LAR,  a.    [L.  sub  and  oculus.] 

Being  under  the  eye.  Barrow. 

SUB-OR-BICU-LAR,     )   a.       [L.  sub  and    orbicula- 
SUB-OR-B1CU-LATE,  j        tus.] 

Almost  orbiculate  or  orbicular;  nearly  circular. 

Martyn.     Say. 

SUB-OR'DIN-A-CY,  n.     [See   Subordinate.]      The 

state  of  being  subordinate  or  subject  to  control  ;  as, 

to  bring  the  imagination   to   act  in   subordinacy  to 

reason.  Spectator. 

2.  Series  of  subordination.     [Little  used.] 

Temple. 
SUB-OR'DIN-AN-CY,  n.    [Mot  in  use.]    See  Subok- 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,  a.  [L.  sub  and  ordinatus,  from 
ordo,  order.] 

1.  Inferior  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity,  in  pow- 
er, importance,  &c. ;  as,  subordinate  officers. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  understanding.     South. 

2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 

The  several  lands  and  subordinate  species  of  each  are  easily 
distinguished!  Woodtoard. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,  n.  One  who  stands  in  order  or 
rank  below  another.  Milton. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  place  in  an  order  or  rank 
beiow  something  else  ;  to  make  or  consider  as  of  less 
value  or  importance  ;  as,  to  subordinate  one  creature 
to  another;  to  suy-on/itiii/e  temporal  hi  spiritual  things. 
2.  To  make  subject ;  as,  to  subordinate  the  passions 
to  reason.  Scott. 

SUB-OR'DIN-A-TED,  pp.  Placed  in  an  inferior  rank  ; 
considered  as  of  interim-  importance;  subjected. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  lower  rank  or  of 
inferior  importance. 
2.  In  a  series  regularly  descending. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

SUB-OR-DIN-A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Subordinate.] 
The  state  of  being  inferior  to  another  ;  inferiority  of 
rank  or  dignity. 

2.  A  series  regularly  descending. 

Natural  creature*  having  a  local  subordination.  Holiday. 

3.  Place  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

fersons  who  in   ihi  ir  ;:-■*•  i.d  io/l,<n  <lina!:uus  would  be  oMir-'d  to 


fSpBORDiNATEHEsa  is  not  used.] 
SUB-ORN',  o.  t.     [Fr.  suborner :   It.  subornare;    Sp. 
subornar ,  L.  suborno ;  sub  and  orno.     The  sense  of 
oruo,  in  this  word, 
on,  to  furnish.     He 
that  is,  to  bribe.] 

1.  In  law,  to  procure  a  person  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury.  Blachstone. 

2.  To  procure  privately,  or  by  collusion. 

Or  else  thou  art  suborned  against  his  honor.  Sliak. 

3.  To  procure  by  indirect  means. 

Those  who  by  despair  suborn  their  death.  Dryden. 

SUB-OR-NA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  In  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  con- 
stitutes perjury.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  crime  of  procuring  one  to  do  a  criminal  or 
bail  action.  Skak.     Swift. 

SUB-ORN'iED,  pp.  Procured  to  take  a  false  oath,  or 
to  do  a  bad  action. 

SUB-ORN'ER,  n.  One  who  procures  another  to  take 
a  false  oath,  or  to  do  a  bad  action. 

SUB-ORN'ING,  ppr.  Procuring  one  to  take  a  false 
oath,  or  to  do  a  criminal  action. 

Sfl'.-o'V'M,,  «.     Somewhat  oval. 

SUB  o'VATE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  ovatus,  from  ovum,  an 

Almost  ovate  ;  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  but 
having  the  inferior  extremity  broadest.        Martyn. 


SUR 


luB-PtE^JA,  |  "■    CL-  sub  and  Pmna>  pain>  Pena"y-] 
A  writ  commanding  the  attendance  in  court  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  served,  as  witnesses,  &.C 

SUB-Pic'NA,    )v.t.  To  serve  with  a  writ  ofsubpena; 

SUB-PCE'NA,  j  to  command  attendance  in  court  by 
a  legal  writ. 

SUB-1'K'NA-.ED,  pp.    Served  with  a  writ  of  subpena. 

SUB-Pe'NA-ING,  ppr.  Commanding  attendance  in 
court  bv  a  legal  writ. 

SUB-PER-PEN-DICU.-LAR,  n.     [sub  and  perpendicu- 
lar.] 
A  subnormal,  which  see. 

SUB-PET'I-O-LATE,  a.     [sub  and  petiole.] 

In  botany,  having  a  very  short  petiole.      Martyn. 

SUB-POR-P'HY-RIT'ie,  a.  Allied  to  porphyritic,  but 
containing  smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals.  Percival's  Oeol. 

SUB-PRI'OR,  n.  [sub  and  prior.]  The  vicegerent  of 
a  prior;  a  claustral  officer  who  assists  the  prior. 

South.     Cyc. 

SUB-PUR'CHA-SER,  n.  A  purchaser  who  buys  from 
a  purchaser. 

SUB-aUAD'RATE,  a.    Nearly  square.  Say. 

SUB-OUAD'RU-PLE,  a.     [sub  and  quqdruple.]     Con- 
taining one  part  of  four ;  as,  subquadruple  proportion. 
IVilkins. 

SUB-aUIN'aUE-FID,  a.  [sub  and  quinqucfid.]  Al- 
most quinquefid.  Lee. 

SUB-aUIN'TU-PLE,  a.     [sub  and  quintuple.]     Con- 
taining one  part  of  five  ;  as,  subquintuple  proportion. 
Wdkins. 

SUB-RA'MCSE,  \  a.      [L.   sub  and  ramosus,   full   of 

SUB-RA'MOUS,  (      branches.] 

In  botany,  having  few  branches.  Lee. 

SUB-RECTOR,  n.  [sub  and  rector.]  A  rector's  dep- 
uty or  substitute.  Walton. 

SUB-REP'TION,  n.     [L.  subrqitio,  from  subrepo,  to 


representation,  that  is,  by  suppression  or  fraudulent 
concealment  of  facts.  Diet. 

SUB-REP-TI"TIOLJS,  (-tish'us,)  (  a.    [L.  surreptitius, 

SUB-REP'TIVE,  (      supra.] 

Falsely  crept  in  ;  fraudulently  obtained.  [See  Sur- 
rept.tious.] 

SUB-REP-TI»TIOUS-LY,  adv.  By  falsehood  ;  by 
stealth.  Sherwood. 

SUB'RO-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  subrogo.] 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another.  [JYot  in  use.]  [See 
SurtiogateJ 

SUB-RO-GA'TION,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  the  substitut- 
ing of  one  person  in  the  place  of  another,  and  giving 
him  his  rights.  Encyc. 

SUB  RO'SJl,  [h.]  Literally,  under  tilt  rose.  Secret- 
ly ;  privately  ;  in  a  manner  that  forbids  disclosure  ; 
the  rose  being,  among  the  ancients,  the  symbol  of  se- 
crecy, and  hung  up  at  entertainments  as  a  token  that 
nothing  there  said  was  to  be  divulged.  Booth. 

SUB-RO-TUND',  a.     [L.  sub  and  rotundas,  round.] 
Almost  round  ;  almost  orbicular.  Lee. 

SUB-SAL-INE',  a.    Moderately  saline  or  salt.    Encyc. 

SUB'SALT,  7i.    A  salt  having  an  excess  of  the  base. 

SUB-SAN-NA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  subsanno.] 

Derision  ;  scorn.  More. 

SUB-SCAP'tj-LAR,  a.     [L.  sub  and  scapula.] 

The  subscapular  artery  is  the  large  branch  of  the 
axillary  artery,  which  rises  near  the  lowest  margin 
of  the  scapula.  Cyc. 

SUB-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  subscribed. 

SUB-S€RIBE',  v.  t.     [L.  subscribo ;  sub  and  scribo,  to 
write  ;  Fr.  souscrire  ;  It.  suscrivere  ;  Sp.  subscriber.] 
Literally,  to  write  underneath.     Hence, 

1.  To  sign  with  one's  own  hand  ;  to  give  consent 
to  something  written,  or  to  bind  one's  self  by  writing 
one's  name  beneath  ;  as,  parties  subscribe  a  covenant 
or  contract ;  a  man  subscribes  a  bond  or  articles  of 
agreement. 

2.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath  ;  as, 
officers  subscribe  their  ollicial  acts:  and  secretaries 
and  clerks  subscribe  copies  of  records. 

3.  To  promise  to  give,  by  writing  one's  name  ;  as, 
each  man  subscribed  ten  dollars,  or  ten  shillings. 

4.  To  submit.     [JYot  in  use.]  Skak. 
SUB-SCRIBE',  o.  i.    To  promise  to  give  a  certain  sum 

by  setting  one's  name  to  a  paper.  The  paper  was  of- 
fered, anil  many  subscribed. 
2.  To  assent  ;  as,  I  could  nut  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 
SUB-SCRIBED,  pp.  Having  a  name  or  names  writ- 
ten underneath.  The  petition  is  subscribed  by  two 
thousand  persons. 

2.  Promised  by  writing  the  name  and  sum.     A 
large  sum  is  subscribed, 
SUB-SCRIB'ER,  n.     One  who  subscribes  ;   one  who 
contributes  to  an  undertaking  by  subscribing. 

2.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  paper,  book, 
map,  and  the  like. 
SUB-SCRTB'ING,  ppr.     Writing  one's  name  under- 
neath ;  assenting  to  or  attesting  by  writing  the  name 
beneath  ;  entering  one's  name  as  a  purchaser. 
SUB'SGRIPT,  n.     Any  thing  underwritten.  Bcntlcy. 
SUB-S€RIP'TION,  n.     [L.  subscriptio.] 

1.  Any  tiling,  particularly  a  paper,  with  names 
subscribed. 


2.  The  act  of  subscribing,  or  writing  one's  name 
underneath  ;  name  subscribed  ;  signature. 

3.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  underwriting 
the  name. 

4.  The  act  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking. 

5.  Sum  subscribed;  amount  of  sums  sub.-iciibed. 
We  speak  of  an  individual  subscription,  or  of  the 
whole  subscription  to  a  fund. 

(J.  Submission;  obedience.    [JYot  in  use.] 
SUB-SECTION,  7i.     (L.  sub  and  scclio.] 

The  part  or  division  of  a  section;  a  subdivision  ; 
the  section  of  a  section.  Did. 

SUB-SECIJ-TIVE,  a.     [L.  subsrquor,  subsccutus.] 

Following  in  a  train  or  succession.     [  Little  used.] 
SUB-SEM'1-ToNE,  71.     In  music,  the  leading  note,  or 

sharp  seventh,  of  any  key.  Brande. 

SUB-SEP'TU-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  septuplus.] 

Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  Wdkins. 

SUB'SE-aUENCE,  it.     [L.  subscquor,  subsequent ;  sub 
and  scquor,  to  follow.] 
A  following ;  a  state  of  coming  after  something. 
Orcw. 
SUB'SE-QUENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  subsequens,  supra.] 
1.  Following  in  time  ;  coming  or  being  after  some- 
thing else  at  any  time,  indefinitely  ;   as,  subsequent 


2.  Following  in  the  order  of  place  or  succession  ; 
succeed  ing  ;  as,  a  subsequent  clause  in  a  treaty.  What 
is  obscure  in  a  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  subse- 
quent words. 
SUB'SE-QUENT-LY,  ado.  At  a  later  time;  in  time 
after  something  else.  Nothing  was  done  at  the  first 
meeting;  what  was  subsequently  transacted,  I  do  not 
know. 

2.  After  something  else  in  order.    These  difficul- 
ties will  be  suhsi >juio:'Ju  explained. 
SUB-SERVE',  (sub-serv',)  v.  t.      [L.  subservio;   sub 
and  scroio,  to  serve.] 

To  serve  in  subordination  ;  to  serve  instrumental- 
ly.  In  most  engines,  we  make  the  laws  of  matter 
subserve  the  purposes  of  art. 

But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  kwrs  command,  Milton. 

SUB-SERVED,  pp.    Served  in  subordination. 
SUB-SEIIV'I-ENCE,    In.     Instrumental  use  ;  use  or 
SUB-SERV'I-EN-CY,  j    operation  that  promotes  some 


'I'll-'  t.i.ilv,  \vli<  n-'in  appears  much  fitness,  use,  ; 

to  infinite  functions.  nenuey. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subscrviejiey  anions  all  the 
parts  to  beneficial  ends.  Clieyne. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  subservient.] 

1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to  promote  a  purpose  ; 
serving  to  promote  some  end. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarcely  ever  reading  any 


2.  Subordinate;  acting  as  a  subordinate  instru- 
ment. These  are  the  creatures  of  God,  subordinate 
to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will. 


These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subsermenl  one  to  another.     Ray. 
SUB-SER  VI-ENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  subservient  manner. 
SUB-SERVING,    ppr.       Serving    in    subordination; 
serving  instrumentally. 


stalks.  Martyn.     Lee. 

SUB-SEX'TU-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  scxhqdns.] 

Containing  one  part  in  six.  Wilkins. 

SUB-SIDE',  v.  i.  t  [L.  subside  ;  sub  and  sido,  to  settle. 

See  Set.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle  ;  as  lees. 

2.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet ;  to  cease  to  rage  ; 
to  be  calmed  ;  to  become  tranquil.  Let  the  passions 
subside.  The  tumults  of  war  will  subside.  Christ 
commanded,  and  the  storm  subsided. 

3.  To  tend  downward  ;  to  sink ;  as,  a  subsiding 
hill.     The  land  subsides  into  a  plain. 

4.  To  abate  ;  to  be  reduced. 


Inc 


mrer,  prl. t." 


SUB-SI'DENCE,   jit.    The  act  or  process  of  sinking 
SUB-SI'DEN-CY,  j       or  falling,   as  in   the   lees   of 

liquors. 
2.  The  act  of  sinking  or  gradually  descending,  as 

ground.  Burnet. 

SUB-SID'I-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  subsidiaire  ;  L.  subsidiarily. 

See  Subsidy.] 

1.  Aiding;  assistant;  furnishing  help.  Subsidiary 
troops  are  troops  of  one  nation  hired  by  another  fol 
military  service. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies  ;  as,  a  subsidiary 


SUB-SID'I-A-RY,  n.  An  assistant ,  an  auxiliary  ;  he 
or  that  which  contributes  aid  or  additional  supplies. 
Stephens. 

SUB'SI-DTZE,  v.  t.  [from  subsidy.]  To  furnish  with 
a  subsidy  ;  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  another  by 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  him.  Great  Britain 
subsidized  some  of  the  German  powers  in  the  late 
war  with  France. 
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SUB'SI-DTZ-.ED,   pp.     Engaged  as  an  auxiliary  by 

means  of  a  subsidy. 
SUB'Sl-DIZ-ING,  ppr     Purchasing  the  assistance  of 

by  subsidies. 
SUB'SI-DY,  n.  t  [Fr.  subside;  L.  subsidium,  from  sub- 

sido,  literally,  to  be  or  sit  under  or  by.] 

1.  Aid  in  money  ;  supply  given  ;  a  tax  ;  something 
furnished  for  aid,  as  by  the  people  to  their  prince; 
as,  the  subsidies  granted  formerly  to  the  kings  of 
England. 

Subsidies  were  a  tax,  not  immediately  on  property, 
but  on  persons  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates,  af- 
ter the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  the  pound  for  lands,  and 
2s.  8d.  for  goods.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation 
to  another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary 
troops,  or  the  aid  of  such  foreign  prince  in  a  war 
against  an  enemy.  Thus,  Great  Britain  paid  sub- 
sidies to  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  engage  them  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  French. 

SUB-SIGN',  (sub-sine',)  v.  t.      [L.  subsigno  ;  sub  and 
signo,  to  sign.] 
To  sign  under;  to  write  beneath.     [Little  used.] 
Camden. 
SUB-SIG-Na'TION,  n.    The  act  of  writing  the  name 

under  something  for  attestation.     [Little  used.] 
SUB  SI-LEW TI-O,  (-she-o,)    [L.]  In  silence  or  se- 


SUB-SIST',  v.  i.      [Fr.   subsister;    It. 
subsistir;  L.  subsisto ;  sub  and  sisto ;  to  stand,  to  be 
fixed.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  existence  ;  applicable  to  matter  or 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  retain  the  present  state. 
Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

3.  To  live  ;  to  be  maintained  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing. How  many  of  the  human  race  subsist  on  the 
labors  of  others  !  How  many  armies  have  subsisted 
on  plunder! 

4.  To  inhere ;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else ;  as,  qualities  that  subsist  in  sub- 
stances. 

SUB-SIST',  v.  t.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  support 
with  provisions.  The  king  subsisted  his  troops  on 
provisions  plundered  from  the  enemy. 

SUB-SIST'ENCE,   In.      [Fr.  subsistence;    It.  sussis- 

SUB-SIST'EN-CY,  j      tenia.] 

1.  Real  being;  as,  a  chain  of  differing  subsist- 
encies.  Qlanville. 

Not  only  the  tiling  h.nl  tubtistence,  but  the  very  images  were 
of  some  creatures  existing.  Slilling/leet. 

2.  Competent  provisions  ;  means  of  supporting  life. 

His  viceroy  cunM  only  piopos"  to  Innisi'lf  ;i  CoilllorUibk'  subsist- 
ence out  of  tin'  ploudor  of  Ins  province.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  supplies  the  means  of  living ;  as 
money,  pay  or  wages. 

4.  Inherence  in  something  else ;  as,  the  subsistence 
of  qualities  in  bodies. 

SUB-SIST'ENT,  a.     [L.  subsistens.] 

1.  Having  real  being  ;  as,  a  subsistent  spirit. 

Brown. 

2.  Inherent ;  as,  qualities  subsistent  in  matter. 

Bcntlcy. 

SUB'SOIL,  n.    [sub  and  soil.]    The  bed  or  stratum  of 

earth  which  lies  between  the  surface  soil  and  the 

base  on  which  they  rest.  Cyc. 

SUB-SPE'CIES,  (-spe'shez,)  n.    [sub  and  species.]     A 

subordinate  species ;  a  division  of  a  species. 

Thomson. 
SUB  STANCE,  n.     [Fr.  ;  It.  sustanm ;  Sp.  substantia  ; 
L.  substayitia,  substo  ;  sub  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  being;  something  existing  by 
itself;  that  which  really  is  or  exists  ;  equally  applica- 
ble to  matter  or  spirit.  Thus,  the  soul  of  man  is 
called  an  immaterial  substance,  a  cogitative  sub- 
stance, a  substance  endued  with  thought.  We  say, 
a  stone  is  a  hard  substance;  tallow  is  a  soft  sub- 
stance. 

2.  That  which  supports  accidents. 

That  which  soloists  by  its  If  is  calkd  substance;  that  which 
subsists  in  and  by  another  is  calkd  a  mode  or  manner  of 
being.  Walts. 

3.  The  essential  part ;  the  main  or  material  part. 
In  this  epitome  we  have  the  substance  of  the  whole 
book. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Latin.    Burnet. 

4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary;  something  sol- 
id, not  empty. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  be  the  eubstance,  not  th'  appearance,  chose.         Dryden. 

5.  Body ;  corporeal  nature  or  matter. 

The  qualities  of  plants  are  more  various  than  those  of  animal 
substances.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Goods;  estate;  means  of  living.  Job's  substance 
was  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  thousand  camels, 
&c.    Job  i. 

We  are  —  exhausting  our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest. 
Swift. 
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2.  Real ;  solid  ;  true  ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary. 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good.  Denham. 

The  substantial  uriuin  ni^  of'  virtue.  L'Eslrange. 

3.  Corporeal ;  material. 

The  rainbow  appears  like  a  substantial  arch  in  the  sky.     Watts. 

4.  Having  substance;  strong;  stout;  solid;  as, 
substantial  cloth  ;  a  substantial  fence  or  gate. 

5.  Possessed  of  goods  or  estate  ;  responsible  ;  mod- 
erately wealthy  ;  as,  a  substantial  freeholder  or  farm- 
er ;  a  substantial  citizen.  Addison. 

SUB-STAN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  real  exist- 
ence. 
2.  Corporeity ;  materiality. 

The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality.     Glanville. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  realize. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  real  or  solid. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Making  real  in  sub- 
stance. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  with  reality  of  existence. 

In  him  his  Father  shone,  substantially  expressed.  Milton. 

2.  Strongly  ;  solidly.  Clarendon. 

3.  Truly  ;  solidly  ;  really. 
rion  would 

istantially  religious  toward  ( 


4.  In  substance  ;  in  the  main  ;  essentially.  This 
answer  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  before 
given. 

5.  With  competent  goods  or  estate. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  sub- 
stantial. 

2.  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  power  cf  holding  or  last- 
ing ;  as,  the  substajdialncss  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Wotton. 
SUB-STAN'TIALS,  n.  pi.     Essential  parts.    Ayliffe. 
SUB-STAN'TIaTE,  v.  t.    To  make  to  exist.    Ayliffe. 
2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence ; 
to  verify  ;  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  substantiate  a  charge 
or  allegation  ;  to  substantiate  a  declaration. 

Canning.     Adams.     Dexter.     Ch.  Obs. 
SUB'STAN-TIVE,  a.    Betokening  existence  ;  as,  the 
substitutive  verb.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Solid  ;  depending  on  itself.     [Not  in  use.] 


Substantive  color;    one   which 
color  without  the  intervention  of  a  mordant  or  base ; 

U|!    .-'.',i    id   <!<! iCCiiUi    >v/o> 

SUB'STAN-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  a  noun  or  name  ; 
the  part  of  speech  which  expresses  something  that 
exists,  either  material  or  immaterial.    Thus  man, 


, or  even 


n,  a  cor- 


ruption of  nomen.] 
SUB'STAN-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  substance;    essen- 
tially. 

2.  In  .grammar,  as  a  name  or  noun.     An  adjective 
or  pronoun  may  be  used  substantively. 
SUB'STILE,  n.     See  Substyle. 

SUB'STI-TUTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  substitute ;  It,  sustituire ; 
Sp.  substituir  ;  L.  substituo  ;  sub  and  statuo,  to  set.] 
To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
Some  few  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in  the  room  of  others. 

SUB'STI-TUTE,  n.  One  person  put  in  the  place  of 
another  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  A  person  may 
be  a  substitute  with  full  powers  to  act  for  another  in 
an  office.  Representatives  in  legislation  are  the  sub- 
stitutes of  their  constituents.  The  orthodox  creed  of 
Christians  is  that  Christ  died  as  the  substitute  of  sin- 
ners. 

2.  One  thing  put  in  the  place  of  another.  If  you 
have  not  one  medicine,  use  another  as  its  substitute 

SUB'STI-TU-TED,  pp.    Put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SUB'STI-TU-TING,  ppr.  Putting  in  the  place  of 
another. 

SUB-STI-TO'TION,  n.  The  act  of  putting  one  per- 
son or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  to  supply  its 
place;  as,  the  substitution  of  an  agent,  attorney, or 
representative,  to  act  for  one  in  his  absence  ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  bank  notes  for  gold  and  silver,  as  a  circu- 
lating medium. 

2.  In  grammar,  syllepsis,  or  the  use  of  one  word 
for  another. 

SUB-STI-TC'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  substitution. 

SUB-STRACT',  v.  t.     [L.  subtraho,  subtractum.] 
To  subtract. 

Note.  —  Substract  was  formerly  used  in  analogy 
with  Abstract.  But  in  modern  usage,  it  is  written 
according  to  the  Latin,  Subtract.  [See  this  word 
and  its  derivatives.] 

SUB-STRACTION,  n.  In  law,  the  withdrawing  or 
withholding  of  some  right.  Thus  the  substruction  of 
conjugal  rights,  is  when  either  the  husband  or  wife 
withdraws  from  the  other  and  lives  separate.  The 
substruction  of  a  legacy  is  the  withholding  or  detain- 
ing of  it  from  the  legatee  by  the  executor.  In  like 
manner,  the  withholding  of  any  service,  rent,  duty, 
or  custom,  is  a  substruction,  for  which  the  law  gives  a 
remedy.  Blackstone. 

SUB'STRATE,  n.  That  which  lies  beneath  ;  a  sub- 
stratum. Good. 


SUB 

SUB'STRaTE,  a.     Having  verv  slight  furrows. 
SUB-STRA'TUM,7t.  ;  pi.  Substrata.     [L, 
spread  under;  sub  and  sterno.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under  ;  a  layer  of 
earth  lying  under  another.  In  agriculture,  the  sub- 
soil. Cyc. 

2.  In  metaphysics,  the  matter  or  substance  supposed 
to  furnish  the  basis  in  which  the  perceptible  qualities 
inhere. 

SUB-STRUC'TION,  n.     [L.  substructio  ] 

Under  building.  Wotton. 

] 


SUB-STVLAR,  a.    Substylar  line  ;  the  substyle,  which 

SUB'STILE,  n.  [sub  and  style.]  In  dialing,  a  right 
line,  on  which  the  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial  is  erect- 
ed, being  the  common  section  of  the  face  of  the  dial 
and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it  passing  through  the 
style.  Huttoh. 

SUB-SUL'PHATE,  n.  A  sulphate  with  an  excess  of 
the  base.  Thomson. 

SUB-SUL'TIVE,     I  a.      [from   L.   subsultus,   a   leap, 

SUB-SUL'TO-RY,  j      from  subsulto  ;  sub  and  salio.] 
Bounding ;  leaping  ;  moving  by  sudden  leaps  or 
starts,  or  by  twitches. 

SUB-SUL'TO-R[-LY,  adv.  In  a  bounding  manner  ; 
by  leaps,  starts,  or  twitches.  Bacon. 

SUB-SUL'TUS,  n.  [L.]  In  medicine,  a  starting, 
twitching,  or  convulsive  motion ;  as,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum.  Coxe. 

SUB-SOME',  v.  t.     [L.  sub  and  sumo.] 

To  assume  as  a  position  by  consequence.  [Not 
used.]  Hammond. 

SUB-TAN'GENT,  n.  In  geometry,  the  part  of  the 
axis  contained  between  the  ordinate  and  tangent 
drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a  curve. 

SUB-TEND',  v.  t.     [L.  sub  and  tendo,  to  stretch.] 

To  extend  under,  or  be  opposite  to  ;  as,  the  line  of 
a  triangle  which  subtends  the  right  angle;  the  chord 
which  subtends  an  arch. 


SUB  TEP'ID,  a.     [L.  sub  and  tcpidus,  warm.] 

Very  moderately  warm. 
SUB'TER,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifies  under. 


SUB-TE-RETE',  a.     Somewhat  terete  or  taper. 

SUB-TER'FLU-ENT,  I   a.      [L.  sutterfiuens,   subter- 

SUB-TER'FLU-OUS,  (      fluo.] 
Running  under  or  beneath. 

SUB'TER-FUGE,  k.     [Fr.,  from  L.  subtcr  and  fugio, 
to  flee.] 

Literally,  that  to  which  a  person  resorts  for  escape 
or  concealment ;  hence,  a  shift ;  an  evasion  ;  an  ar- 
tifice employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  force  of  an 
argument,  or  to  justify  opinions  or  conduct. 


SUB'TER-RSNE,  n.  [Infra.]  A  cave  or  room  under 
ground.  Bryant. 

SUB-TER-Ra'NE-AN,    I  a.     [L.   subter,   under,  and 

SUB-TER-RA'NE-OUS,  terra,  earth  ;  Fr.  soutcr- 
rain  ;  It.  sotterraneo.] 

Being  or  lying  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  sit- 
uated within  the  earth  or  under  ground  ;  as,  subter- 
ranean springs  ;  a  subterraneous  passage. 

[SubterrIneal  and  Subterranv  are  not  in  use.] 

SUB-TER-RAN'I-TY,  n.  A  place  under  ground. 
[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

SUB'TER-RA-NY,  n.  What  lies  under  ground.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

SUB'TER-RENE,  a.     Subterraneous.  Taylor. 

SUB'TIl.E,a.f  [Fr.  subtil;  h.subtilis;  It.  sottile.  This 
word,  except  in  the  first  two  senses,  is  now  gener- 
ally pronounced  sut'tl.] 

1.  Thin  ;  not  dense  or  gross  ;  as,  subtile  air ;  sub- 
tile vapor  ;  a  subtile  medium. 

2.  Nice;  fine  ;  delicate. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  sublite  line  ol  h-  r  immortal  face.  Davies. 

3.  Acute;  piercing;  as,  subtile  pain.  Prior. 

4.  Sly;  artful;  cunning;  crafty;  insinuating;  as, 
a  subtile  person  ;  a  subtile  adversary. 

5.  Planned  by  art  ;  deceitful;  as,  a  subtile  scheme. 

6.  Deceitful :  treacherous.  Shale. 

7.  Refined  ;  fine  ;  acute  ;  as,  a  subtile  argument. 
SUB'TILE-LY,  ado.     Thinly  ;  not  densely. 

2.  Finely  ;  not  grossly  or  thickly. 

The  opaquost  bodu  s,  il  subu!<:!y  divided  —  become  perfectly  trans- 
parent. iVeu7ton. 

3.  Artfully  ;  cunningly  ;  craftily ;  as,  a  scheme 
sitbtilehi  contrived. 

SUB'TILE-NESS,n.  Thinness;  rareness;  as,thesai- 
tilcness  of  air. 

2.  Fineness ;  acuteness  ;  as,  the  subtilcness  of  an 
argument. 

3.  Cunning  ;  artfulness  ;  as,  the  subtileness  of  a  foe. 
SUB-TIL'I-ATE,  v.  r.     To  make  thin.     [Not  in  use.] 

SUB-TIL-I-A'TipN,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin  'or 
rare.     [Not  in  use.]  Boyle. 
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SUB-TIL'I-TY.  n.     Fineness.  Smellie. 

STJB-TIL-I-ZA'TION,   it.     [from    subtilize.]     The  act 

of  making  subtile,  fine,  or  thin.     In   the  laboratory, 

the  operation  of   making  so    volatile  as  to  rise  hi 

steam  or  vapor.  Cheyne. 

2.  Refinement  ;  extreme  acuteness. 
SUB'TIL-IZE,  v.  I.     [Fr.  subtiliser,  from  L.  subtilis.] 
1.  To  make  thin  or  fine  ;  to  make  less  gross  or 

coarse.  Cltcyne. 

■  2.  To  refine  ;  to  spin  into  niceties  ;  as,  to  subtilize 

arguments. 
SUB'TIL-IZE,  v.  i.    To  refine  in  argument ;  to  make 

very  nice  distinctions. 

Iu  whatever  manner  the  pipe-l  miirht  sublilize.  Milner. 

SUB'TIL-IZ-ED,  pp.    Made  thin  or  fine. 
SUB'TIL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  thin  or  fine;  refining. 
SUB'TIL-TY,  n.     [Fr.  subtilite ;  L.  subtilitas.] 

1.  Thinness  ;  fineness  ;  exility  ;  in  a  physical  sense  ; 
as,  the  subtilty  of  air  or  light ;  the  subtiUij  of  sounds. 

Bacon.     Chew. 

2.  Refinement ;  extreme  acuteness. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  subtilty  in  nice 
divisions.  Locke. 

3.  Slyness  in  design;  cunning;  artifice.  [This 
word,  except  in  the  first  sense,  is  now  generally 
pronounced  sut'tl.] 

SUB'TLE,  (sut'tl,)  a.    [See  Subtile.]    Sly  in  design  ; 
artful;  cunning;  insinuating;  applied  to  persons;  as, 
a  subtle  foe. 
2.  Cunningly  devised  ;  as,  a  subtle  stratagem. 
SUB'TLE-TY,  (sut'tl-te.)     See  Subtilty. 
SUB'TLY,  (sut'tle,)  ado.     Silly  ;  artfully  ;  cunningly. 
Thou  seest  how  subtly  to  detain  thcej  devise.  Milton. 

2.  Nicely  ;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true  I  Pope. 

SUB-TON'ie,  _         1 7i.    The  semitone  or  note  next 
SLTB-SEM'I-ToNE,  j      below  the  tonic;  the  leading 

note  of  the  scale. 
SOB-TRACT',  v.  t.     [L.  subtralw,  subtractus ;  sub  and 
traho,  to  draw.] 

To  withdraw  or  take  a  part  from  the  rest;  to  de- 
duct.    Subtract  5  from  9,  ami  the  remainder  is  4. 
SUB-TRACT'ED,   pp.      Withdrawn   from  the  rest ; 

deducted. 
STJB-TRACT'ER,  n.    He  that  subtracts. 

2.  The  number  to  be  taken  from  a  larger  number. 
[JVot  used.]     [See  Subtrahend.] 
SUB-TRACT'ING,  ppr.     Withdrawing  from  the  rest ; 
SUB-TRACTION,  n.     [L.  subtractio.]         [deducting. 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a  part  from  the 
rest. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  taking  of  a  lesser  number  or 
quantity  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denom- 
ination ;  an  operation  by  which  is  found  the  differ- 
ence between  two  sums. 

SUB-TRACT'IVE,  a.    Tending  or  having  power  to 
subtract. 

SUB-TRA-HEND',  u.     In  arithmetic,  the  sum  or  num- 
ber to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from  another. 

SUB-TRANS-LO'CENT,  a.     Imperfectly  translucent. 

SUB-TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.    Imperfectly  transparent. 

SUB-TIII'FID,  a.     Slightly  trifid.  Martyn. 

SUB-TRIP'LE,   (-trip'l,)  a.      [sub   and  triple.]     Con- 
taining a  third  or  one  part  of  three.  Wilkins. 

SUB-TRIP'LI-CATE,  a.    A  term  applied  to  ratio,  in- 
dicating the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots.     A.  D.  Stanley. 

SUB-TO'TOR,  n.      [sub  and  tutor.]     An  under  tutor. 

SUB'lJ-LATE,  a.     [L.   subula,  an   awl.]     In  natural 
history,  awl-shaped  ;  linear  ;  very  narrow,  and  taper- 
ing gradually  to  a  fine  point  from  a  broadish  base. 
Lindley. 

SUB-UN-DA'TION,  n.     [I    sub  and  undo.] 

Flood  ;  deluge.  Htdoet. 

SUB-UN"GUAL,  (-ung'gwM,)  a.   [L.sub  and  unguis.] 
Under  the  nail. 

SUB'URB,  n.  s.         )[L.suburbiiim;    sub  and  urbs,  a 

SUB'URBS,   n.  pi.  j      city.] 

1.  A  building  without  the  walls  of  a  city,  but  near 
them  ;  or,  more  unit-rally,  the  parts  that  lie  without 
the  walls,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city.  The  word 
may  signify  buildings,  street's,  or  territory.  We  say, 
a  house  stands  in  the  suburbs  ;  a  garden  is  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Lontlon  or  Paris. 

2.  The  confines ;  the  out  part. 

The  suburb  of  Heir  Mr.uv-hnilt  citadel.  Milton. 

SUB-URB'IAaL,  I  °"    tL-  suburbmms-    see  Suburbs.] 

Inhabiting  or  being  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
SUB'URB-£D,  a.      Bordering  on  a  suburb  ;  having  a 


-iilnnb  i 


Car 


[Low  L.  suburbicarius.] 


SUIt-URB-l-€A'RI-AN, 
SUB-URB'I-CA-RY, 

Being  in  the  suburbs  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
provinces  of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  dio- 
cese of  Rome.  Barrow. 
SUB-VA-RI'E-TY,  n.    [sub  and  variety.]    A  subordi- 
nate variety,  or  division  of  a  variety.     Mineralogy. 
[Such  a  distinction  is  not  now  made.  Dana.] 
SUB-VEN-TA'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   subventaneus ;    sub 
and  ventus.] 

Addle  ;  windy.     [Bad,  and  not  in  use.]      Brown. 
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SUB-VEN'TION,  «.     [L.  suboemo.] 

1.  The  act  of  coining  under. 

2.  The   act   of    coming  to   relief;    support ;    aid. 
[Little  used.]  Spenser. 


SUB-VERSE^,  (sub-vers',)  t 


To  subvert.     [JVot 
use.\  Spenser. 

SUB-VER'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  subversio. 
See  Subvert.] 

Entire  overthrow ;  an  overthrow  of  the  founda- 
tion ;  utter  ruin  ;  as,  the  subversion  of  a  government 
or  state  ;  the  subversion  of  despotic  power  ;  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  subversion  of 
an  empire. 

SUB-VERS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  subvert;  having  a 
tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin.  Every  immorality 
is  subversive  of  private  happiness.  Public  corruption 
of  morals  is  subiHrshe  of  public  happiness. 

SUB-VERT',  v.  t.  [L.  subverto ;  sub  and  verto,  to 
turn;  Fr.  and  Sp.  subvertir ;  It.  sovverterc.] 

1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation;  to  over- 
turn ;  to  ruin  utterly.  The  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope subverted  the  Roman  empire.  He  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  man,  who  endeavors  to  subvert  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Tile  elevation  of  corrupt  men  to  of- 
fice will  slowly,  but  surely,  subvert  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. 

This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.        Locke. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound  ;  to  pervert  the  mind, 
and  turn  it  from  the  truth.    2  Tim.  ii. 

SUB-VERT'ED,  pp.  Overthrown;  overturned;  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

SUB-VERT'ER,  n.  One  who  subverts;  an  over- 
thrower. 

SUB-VERT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  subverted. 

SUB-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Overthrowing;  entirely  de- 
stroying. 

SUB-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  n.  [sub  and  worker.]  A 
subordinate  worker  or  helper.  South. 

SUC-CE-DA'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  succcdaneus;  sub  and 
cedo.] 

Supplying  the  place  of  something  else  ;  being  or 
employed  .as  a  substitute.  Boyle. 

SU€-CE-DA'NE-UM,  n.  [Supra.]  That  which  is 
used  for  something  else  ;  a  substitute.     Warburton. 

SUC-CEED',  v.  L  t  Succede  is  the  more  analogical 
spelling,  as  ill  concede,  recede.  [Fr.  succcdcr  ;  It.  suc- 
cedcrct  f>p.  succder  y  L.  succedo  ;  sub  and  cedo,  to  give 
way,  to  pass.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  take  the  place  which  an- 
other has  left  ;  as,  the  king's  oldest  son  succeeds  his 
fatheron  the  throne.  John  Adams  succeeded  General 
Washington  in  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Lewis  XVIII.  of  France  has  lately  deceased,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 

2.  To  follow  ;  to  come  after ;  to  be  subsequent  or 
consequent. 

Those  destructive  effects  tucottded  the  curse.  Brown. 

3.  To  prosper;  to  make  successful.  [Rare.] 
Succeed  my  wish,  aiei  s  eoud  my  design.  DrytUn. 

SUe-CEED',  v.  1. 1  To  follow  in  order. 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Shak. 

2.  To  come  in  the  place  of  one  that  has  died  or 
quitted  the  place,  or  of  that  which  has  preceded. 
Hay  succeeds  to  night,  and  night  to  day. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures  ;  for  loner  Woos  are  to  succeed.  Milton. 

Revenge  succeeds  lo  love,  and  rage  to  grief.  Dryden. 

3.  To  obtain  the  object  desired  ;  to  accomplish 
what  is  attempted  or  intended  ;  to  have  a  prosperous 
termination.  The  enemy  attempted  to  take  the  fort 
by  storm,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  assault  was  vio- 
lent, but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 


h  is  eh  no.-! 


for  poets  to  succeed  without  ambit 


Spenser  endeavored   ioii'.ilion  in  lie   Shepherd's  Kalenilar  ;  but 

neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  Drytlen. 

5.  To  go  under  cover. 

Or  will  yon  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed  7  Dryden. 

[Not  much  used.} 

SUC-CEED'ED,  pp.  Followed  in  order;  prospered; 
atlendrd  with  success. 

SUC-CEED'ER,  n.  One  that  follows  or  comes  in  the 
place  of  another ;  a  successor.  [But  the  latter  word 
is  trcttfi-allif  used.] 

SUC-CEED'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Following  in  order ;  sub- 
sequent;  coming  after;  as,  in  all  succeeding  ages. 
He  attended  to  the  business  in  every  succeeding  stage 
of  its  progress. 

2.  Taking  the  place  of  another  who  has  quitted 
the  place,  or  is  dead  ;  as,  a  son  succeeding  his  father ; 
an  officer  succeeding  his  predecessor. 

3.  Giving  success  ;  prospering. 
SUC-CEED'ING,  n.    The  act  or  state  of  prospering 

or  having  success.    There  is  a  good  prospect  of  his 

succeeding. 
SUC-CEN'TOR,  ii.  A  person  who  sings  the  base  in  a 

concert. 
SUC-CESS',  71.  [Fr.  siuscis  ;  L.  successus,  from  succedo.] 
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I.  The  favorable  or  prosperous  termination  of  any 
thing  attempted  ;  a  termination  which  answers  the 
purpose  intended  ;  properly  iu  a  good  sense,  but  often 


FJJL,  a.  t  Terminating  in  accomplishing 
what  is  wished  or  intended  ;  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  hence,  in  a  good  sense,  prosperous  ;  fnrtunate  ; 
happy;  as,  a  successful  application  of  medicine;  a 
successful  experiment  in  chemistry  or  in  agriculture  ; 
a  succd  sful  enterprise. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution. 
SUC-CESS'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  a  favorable  termina- 
tion of  what  is  attempted  ;  prosperously  ;  favorably. 
A  reformation  successfully  carried  on.  Swift. 

SUC-CESS'FUL-NESS, 
favorable  event;  sucoe 
SUC-CES'SION,   (-sesh'un,)  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  suc- 

of  things  in  order ;  consecution  ; 
in  time 

or  place.     Thus  we  speak  of  a  Isuccrssion  of  events 
in  chronology,  a  succession  of  kings  or  bishops,  and 


'.ssio.] 
1.  A  following 
series  of  things  following  one  anothe 


2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  cmiiing  in  the  place  of 
another;  as,  this  happened  after  the  succession  of 
that  prince  to  the  throne.  So  we  speak  of  the  succes- 
sion of  heirs  to  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  or  collat- 
eral succession. 

3.  Lineage  ;  an  order  or  series  of  descendants. 

A  long  succession  must  ensue.  Milton. 

4.  The  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  inheritance 
of  ancestors.  He  holds  the  property  by  the  title  of 
succession. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  cemmon  sense, 

To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince.  Dryden. 

5.  In  music,  the  successive  notes  in  melody,  in 
distinction  from  the  successive  chords  of  harmony, 
called  progression. 

Apostolical  succession,  in  theology,  is  the  regular 
and  uninterrupted  transmission  of  ministerial  au- 
thority, by  a  successtem  of  bishops  from  the  apostles 
to  any  subsequent  period.  Hook. 

Succession  of  crops,  in  agriculture,  is  more  generally 
called  rotation. 
SUC-CES'SION-AL,   a.     Noting  a  regular  order   or 


SUC-CES'SION-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  successional  man- 
ner. 
SU€-CESS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  successif;  It.  successivo.] 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  course,  as 
a  series  of  persons  or  things,  and  either  in  time  or 
place  ;  as,  the  successive  revolutions  of  years  or  ages  ; 
the  successive  kings,  of  Egypt.  The  author  holds 
this  strain  of  declamation  through  seven  successive 
pages  or  chapters. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down.  Prior. 

2.  Inherited  by  succession  ;  as,  a  successive  title  ;  a 
successive  empire.     [Little  used.]        Shak.     Ralegh. 

SUC-CESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  series  or  order,  one 
following  another.  He  left  three  sons,  who  all 
reigned  successively. 

The  whiteness  a*,  length  changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  Newton. 

SUC-CESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  suc- 
cessive. Hale. 

SU€-CESS'LESS,  a.  Having  no  success  ;  unprosper- 
ous ;  unfortunate ;  failing  to  accomplish  what  was 
intended. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove. ,_    ^  ^^P6 


Best  tempered 
SUC-CESS'LESS-NESS 


proved  in  field.  Philips. 

Unprosperous  conclu- 
sion. Boyle. 
SUC-CESS'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  that  succeeds  or  fol- 
lows;  one  that  takes  the  place  which  another  lias 
left,  and  sustains  the  like  part  or  character  ;  correla- 
tive to  Predecessor;  as,  the  successor  of  a  deceased 
king;  the  successor  of  a  president  or  governor;  a 
man's  son  and  successor. 

A  gift  to  a  corporation,  either  of  lands  or  of  chattels,  without 
60  long  as  (he  corporation  sub;ism.  lilackstone. 

SUC-CID' U-OUS,  a.     [L.  succiduus ;  sub  and  cado.  | 

Ready  to  fall  ;  falling.     \ Little  used.] 
SUC-CIF'ER-OUS,  u.     [L.  succus,  juice,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  or  conveying  sap. 
SUC'CI-NATE,  n.     [from  I-  swr.-e.ttm,  amber.] 

A  salt  formed  by  the  succinic  acid  and  a  base. 
SUe'CI-NA-TEU,  a.     Combined  with  the  acid  of  am 
ber. 
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SUCCINCT',  o.  [L.  succinctus;  sub  and  cingo,  to 
surround.] 

1.  Tucked  up ;  girded  up ;  drawn  up  to  permit 
the  legs  to  be  free. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.       [Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  Compressed  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  short  ; 
brief;  concise  ;  as,  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear.  Roscommon. 

SUCCINCT'LY,  adv.     Briefly  ;  concisely.     The  facts 

were  succinctly  stated. 
SUC-CINCT'NESS,  re.     Brevity  ;    conciseness  ;    as, 

the  succinctness  of  a  narration. 
SUC-CIN'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  amber  ;  drawn  from 

amber  ;  as,  the  succinic  acid. 
SUC'CI-NITE,  n.     [L.  succinum,  amber.] 

A  mineral  of  an  amber  color,  considered  as  a  vari- 
ety of  garnet.  It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or 
granular  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Cleavcland. 
SUC'CI-NOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  amber. 
SUCCOR,   v.    t.      [Fr.   secourir ;   It.   soccorrere;   Sp. 
socorrer  ;  L.  succurro ;  sub  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Literally,  to  run  to,  or  run  to  support ;  hence,  to 
help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty,  want,  or  distress; 
to  assist  and  deliver  from  suffering;  as,  to  succor  a 
besieged  city  ;  to  succor  prisoners. 

He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.  —  Heb.  ii. 
SUCCOR,  n.      Aid  ;  help ;    assistance  ;  particularly, 
assistance  that  relieves  and  delivers  from  difficulty, 
want,  or  distress. 

My  father 
Flying  for  succor  to  his  servant  Banister.  Shak. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief.  The 
city,  when  pressed,  received  succors  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter. 

The  mighty  succor  which  made  glad  the  foe.  Dryden. 

SUCCOR-ED,  pp.    Assisted  ;  relieved. 
SUC'COR-ER,  n.    He  that  affords  relief;  a  helper  ;  a 

deliverer. 
SUCCOR-ING,  ppr.     Assisting  ;  relieving. 
SUCCOR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  help  or  relief. 

Thomson. 
SUCCO-RY,  n.    A   plant   of  the   genus  Cichorium, 
commonly  called  Chiccory  or  Wild  Endive. 

P.  Cyc. 
SUCCO-TASH,  n.      In   America,   green    maize  and 
beans  boiled  together.  The  dish,  as  well  as  the  name, 
is  borrowed  from  the  native  Indians. 
SUCCU-BA, 
SUCCU-BUS, 

A  pretended  kind  of  demon.  Jlfir.  for  Mag. 

e — 
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peach. 
SUCCU-LENT,  a.     [Fr. ;  L.  succulcntus,  from  succus, 

Full  of  juice  ;  juicy.  Succulent  plants  are  such  as 
have  a  juicy  and  soft  stem,  as  distinguished  from 
such  as  are  ligneous,  hard,  and  dry.  Thus  the 
grasses  are  succulent  herbs,  as  are  peas,  beans,  and 
the  like. 

SUC'CU-LENT-LY,  adv.    Juicily 

SUCCUMB',  v.  i.  [L.  succumbo  ;  sub  and  cumbo,  cubo, 
to  lie  down.] 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  as,  to  succumb  to  a  foreign 
power. 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  sink  unresistingly;  as,  to  succumb 
under  calamities. 

SUC-CUMB'ING,  ppr.  Yielding  ;  submitting;  sinking. 
SUCCUS-SA'TION,  B.     [L.  succusso,  to  shake.] 

1.  A  trot  or  trotting.  Brown. 

2.  A  shaking;  succussion. 
SUC-CUS'SION,  (-kush'un,)  n.    TL.  succussio,  from 

succusso,  to  shake  ;  sub  and  quassh.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking ;  a  shake. 

2.  In  medicine,  an  ague  ;  a  shaking. 

SUCH,  a.  [It  is  possible  1  liat  this  irail  may  be  a  con- 
traction of  Sax.  swelc,  sunjlc,  G.  solch,  D.  wlk.  More 
probably  it  is  the  Russ.  sitic,  sitiev,  our  vulgar  sichy, 
or  the  old  Scotch  sicli.     Q.u.  Lat.  sic] 

1.  Of  that  kind  ;  of  the  like  kind.  We  never  saw 
such  a  day;  we  have  never  had  such  a  time  as  the 
present. 

It  has  as  before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates.  Give 
your  children  such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  them 
wiser  and  better. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  definitive  adjective  a 
never  precedes  such,  but  is  placed  between  it  and  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  as,  such  a  man  ;  such  an 
honor. 

2.  The  same  that.  This  was  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom at  such  time  as  the  enemy  landed. 

3.  The  same  as  what  has  been  mentioned. 
That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 

That  thou  c.mtinui-st  such,  owe  to  thyself.  Milton. 

A.  Referring  to  what  has  been  specified.  I  have 
commanded  my  servant  to  be  at  such  a  place. 

5.  Such  and  such,  is  used  in  reference  to  a  person 
or  place  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  sovereign  atilhuriiy  uv.iy  ciuct  A  law,  comiiKunling  surh  and 


I  n.    [L.  sub  and  cubo.] 


SUD 

SUCK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  swan,  succan;  G.  saugen ;  D.  zui- 
gen:  Sw.suga;  Dan.  sutr  contracted;  Ir.sagham; 
W.  sugaw  ;  L.  sugo  ;  Fr.  sucer  ;  It.  succiare,  succhl- 
arc;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacar,  to  draw  out.] 

1.  To  draw  with  the  mouth ;  to  draw  out,  as  a 
liquid  from  a  cask,  or  milk  from  the  breast;  to  draw 
into  the  mouth.  To  suck  is  to  exhaust  the  air  of  the 
mouth  or  of  a  tube  ;  the  fluid  then  rushes  into  the 
mouth  or  tube  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth  ;  as,  the 
young  of  an  animal  suclcs  the  mother  or  dam,  or  the 
breast. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  imbibe  ;  as,  to  suck 
in  air  ;  to  suck  the  juice  of  plants 

4.  To  draw  or  drain. 


SUF 


Thomson. 


i  porous  globe. 

5.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool ;  to  absorb. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  inhale. 

To  suck  in;  to  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  imbibe  ;  lo 
absorb. 

To  suck  out ;  to  draw  out  with  the  mouth ;  to  empty 
by  suction. 

To  suck  up  ;  to  draw  into  the  mouth. 
SUCK,  ».  i.    To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with 
the  mouth,  or  with  a  tube. 

2.  To  draw  the  breast ;  as,  a  child,  or  the  young 
of  an  animal,  is  first  nourished  by  sucking. 

3.  To  draw  in  ;  to  imbibe.  Bacon. 
SUCK,  n.    The  act  of  drawing  with  the  mouth. 

Boyle. 
2.  Milk  drawn  from  tho  breast  by  the  mouth. 

Shak. 
SUCK'ED,  (stikt,)  pp.     Drawn  with  the  mouth,  or 
with  an  instrument  that  exhausts  the  air;  imbibed  ; 
absorbed. 
SUCK'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  draws  with  the 
mouth. 

2.  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump.  Boyle. 

3.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  drawn. 

Philips. 

4.  The  shoot  of  a  plant  from  the  roots  or  lower 
part  of  the  stem  ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  draw- 
ing its  nourishment  from  the  root  or  stem. 

5.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cyclopteridffi,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Lump-Sucker  or  Lump-Fish,  which  see. 
Also,  the  remora,  which  see. 

6.  A  fresh  water  fish  of  the  carp  family,  and  genus 
Catostomus.  Storer's  Mass.  Report. 

7.  A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois.  U.  S. 
SUCK'ER,  v.  t.     To  strip  off  shoots  ;    to  deprive  of 

suckers  ;  as,  to  sucker  maize. 
SUCK'ET,  n.    A  sweetmeat  for  the  mouth. 

Cleaveland. 
SUCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Drawing  with  the  mouth  or 

with  an  instrument;  imbibing ;  absorbing. 
SUCK'ING-BOT'TLE,  n.     A  bottle  to  be  filled  with 
milk,  for  infants  to  suck  instead  of  the  pap.   Locke. 
SUCK'ING-PUMP,  n.     See  Suction-Pump. 
SUCK'LE,  (suk'l,)  n.     A  teat.     [Not  in  use.] 
SUCK'LE,  v.  t.     To   give   suck  to  ;  to  nurse  at  the 
breast.     Romulus  and  llemus  are  fabled  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  wolf. 
SUCK'LKD,  (suk'ld,)  pp.     Nursed  at  the  breast. 
SUCK'LING,  ppr.    Nursing  at  the  breast. 
SUCK'LING,  n.    A  young  child  or  animal  nursed  at 
the  breast.     Ps.  viii. 
2.  A  sort  of  white  clover.  Cyc. 

SUCTION,  (suk'shun,)  n.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  suck- 
ing or  drawing  into  the  mouth,  as  fluids. 

Boyle.    Arbuthnot. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids  into  a  pipe  or 
other  thing. 
SUCTION-PUMP,  n.    The  common  pump,  in  which 
the  water  is  raised  into  the  barrel  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 
SUC-To'RI-AL,  a.    Adapted  for  sucking ;  that  live 
by   sucking ;   as,   the   humming-birds   are   suctorial 
birds.  Sioainson. 

2.  Capable  of  adhering  by  suction ;  as,  the  suctorial 
fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

SUC-TO'RI-AN,  n.    A  name  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
with  a  mouth  adapted  for  suction,  as  the  lamprey. 
Brandt, 
SUC-T5'RI-OUS,  o.     Suctorial.     [Rare] 
Su'DAK,  7i.     A  fish,  a  species  of  Perca.  Tooke. 

Su'DA-RY,  7t.     [L.  sudarium,  from  sudo,  to  sweat.] 
A  napkin  or  handkerchief.     [Not  in  use] 

1  Wiclif. 

SU-DA'TION,  re.     [L.  sudatio.] 

A  sweating. 
Su'DA-TO-RY,  7t.      [L.  sudatorium,  from    sudo,  to 

A  hot-house;  a  sweating-bath.  Herbert. 

SO'DA-TO-RY,  a.     Sweating. 

SUD'DEN,  a.     [Sax.  soden ;  Fr.  soudain  ;  Norm,  soub- 
dain ;  L.  subitancus.] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice  ;  comingun- 
expectedly,  or  without  the  common  preparatives. 


ndsud, 


I  s.if.-ly,  t 


2.  Hasty  ;  violent ;  rash ;  precipitate  ;  passionate. 
[Not  in  use]  Shak. 

SUD'DEN,  n.    An  unexpected  occurrence ;  surprise 
[Not  in  use.] 

On  a  sudden  ;  sooner  than  was  expected  ;  without 
the  usual  preparatives. 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost !  Milton. 

!  elegant.] 
m; 
expectedly  ;  hastily  ;  without  preparation. 

Therefore  his  calamity  shall  come  suddenly.  —  Prov.  vi. 
2.  Without  premeditation. 
SUD'DEN-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sudden  ;  a  com- 
ing  or  happening  without  previous  notice.    The  sud- 
denness of  the  event  precluded  preparation. 
SU-DOR-IF'IC,  a.     [Fr.  sudorijique ;  L.  sudor,  sweat, 
and  facio,  to  make.) 

Causing  sweat ;  as,  sudorific  herbs.  Bacon. 

SU-DOR-IF'I€,  n.    A  medicine  that  produces  sweat. 

Coze. 
Sfj'DOR-OUS,  a.     [L.  sudor,  sweat] 

Consisting  of  sweat.  Brown. 

SC'DRA,   7i.      [Often  spelt  Soodrah.]      The  lowest 

of  the  four  great  castas  among  tho  Hindoos. 
SUDS,  n.  sing.     [Qu.  W.  suz,  moisture,  or  its  connec- 
tion, seethe,  sodden.] 

Water  impregnated  with  soap. 
To  be  in  the  suds  ;  to  be  in  turmoil  or  difficulty  ;  a 
famW'ur  phrase. 
SUE,  (su,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  suicre,  to  follow,  L.  sequor.    See 
Seek  and  Essay.] 

1.  To  seek  justice  or  right  from  one  by  legal  pro- 
cess ;  to  institute  process  in  !:uv  against  one  ;  to  pros- 
ecute in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real  or 
supposed  right ;  as,  to  sue  one  for  debt ;  to  sue  one 
for  damages  in  trespass.    Matt.  v. 

2.  To  gain  by  legal  process. 

3.  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a  hawk;  a  term  of  fal- 

To  sue  out ;  to  petition  for  and  take  out ;  or  to  ap- 
ply for  and  obtaiw;  as,  to  sue  out  a  writ  in  chancery ; 
to  sue  out  a  pardon  for  a  criminal. 
SuE,  v.  i.    To  prosecute  ;  to  make  legal  claim  ;  to  seek 
for  in  law  ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 
2.  To  seek  by  request  -.  to  apply  for ;  to  petition  ; 


3.  To  make  interest  for  ;  to  demand. 


and  the  consulship. 
SO'ED,  (suAe,)  pp.    Prosecuted  ;  sought  in  law. 
Su'ET,  n.     [W.  swyv  and  sioyved,  a  surface,  coating, 
surf,  vest,  &c] 

The  fat  of  an  animal,  particularly  the  harder  and 
less  fusible  about  the  kidneys  and  loins. 

Wiseman. 
SO'ET-Y,  a.    Consisting  of  suet,  or  resembling  it ;  as, 

a  siwty  substance.  Sharp. 

SUF'FER,  v.  tVf  [L.  suffero  ;  sub,  under,  and  fero,  to 
bear;  as  we  say,  to  undergo;  Fr.  souffrir ;  It.  soffe- 
rire ;  Sp.  sufrir.     See  Bear.] 

1.  To  feel  or  bear  what  is  painful,  disagreeable, 
or  distressing,  either  to  the  body  or  mind  ;  to  un- 
dergo. We  suffer  pain  of  body  ;  we  suffer  grief  of 
mind.  The  criminal  suffers  punishment  ;  the  sinner 
suffers  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  this  life,  and  is 
condemned  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 
We  often  suffer  wrong  ;  we  suffer  abuse ;  we  suffer 
injustice. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  not  to  sink 
under. 


rufferi 


MM 


t  support  our  pains. 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  permit ;  not  to  forbid  or  hinde 


thy  neighbor,  and 


vffer: 


Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  insulted 

IsujTerthemtoen 
Thou  shall  in  any 

upon  him.  —  Lev.  xix. 

4.  To  undergo ;  to  be  affected  by.  Substances 
suffer  an  entire  change  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  by 
entering  into  new  combinations. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  as,  to  suffer  loss 
or  damage. 

SUF'FER,  v.  i.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  bear  what  is  inconvenient.  We  suffer  with 
pain,  sickness,  or  sorrow;  we  suffer  with  anxiety; 
we  suffer  by  evils  past,  and  by  anticipating  others  to 
come ;  we  suffer  from  fear  and  from  disappointed 
hopes. 

2.  To  undergo,  as  punishment. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  on  a  day  appointed,  and 
the  son  afterward,  the  day  following.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  be  injured  ;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage.  A 
building  suffers  for  want  of  seasonable  repairs.  It 
is  just  that  we  should  suffer  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Public  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities.  Temple. 

SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tolerated  or  per 
mitted  ;  allowable. 
2.  That  may  be  endured  or  borne.  Wotton. 

SUF'FER-A-BLE-NESS,  re.     Tolerableness.     Scott. 
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SUF 

SUF'FEIt-A-BLY,  adv.     Tolerably;  so  as  to  be  en- 
dured. Addiso-n. 
SUF'FER-ANCE,  n.     The  bearing  of  pain;   endur- 
ance; pain  endured ;  misery. 

He  must  not  only  die, 
To  lingering  suffciance.  Shale. 

2.  Patience;  moderation;  a  bearing  with  patience. 

But  hasty  heat  tempering  willi  sufferance  wise.  Spenser. 

3.  Toleration;   permission;    allowance;    negative 
consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hindering. 

In  process  of  time,  suinrti s  by  sufferance,  sometimes  by  special 

leave  and  favor,  they  erected  to  themselves  oratories. 


An  estate  at  sufferance,  in  law,  is  where  a  person 
comes  into  possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but 
keeps  it  after  the  title  ceases,  without  positive  leave 
of  the  owner.  Blackstonc. 

SUF'FER-£D,  pp.  Borne  ;  undergone  ;  permitted  ; 
allowed. 

SUF  FER-ER,  n.  One  who  endures  or  undergoes 
pain,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  one  who  sustains  in- 
convenience or  loss  ;  as,  sufferers  by  poverty  or  sick- 
ness ;  men  are  sufferers  by  lire  or  losses  at  sea  ;  they 
are  sufferers  by  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  ;  still  more 
are  they  sufferers  by  their  own  vices  and"  follies. 
2.  One  that  permits  or  allows. 

SUF'FER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bearing;  undergoing  pain, 
inconvenience,  or  damage  ;  permitting  ;  allowing. 

SUF'FER-ING,  n.  The  bearing  of  pain,  inconven- 
ience, or  loss;  pain  endured  ;  distress, loss,  or  injury 
incurred  ;  as,  sufferings  by  pain  or  sorrow  ;  sufferings 
by  want  or  by  wrongs. 

SUF'FER-ING-LY,  ado.     With  suffering  or  pain. 

SUF-FICE',  (suf-f  Ize',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  suffire ;  lj.suff.cio; 
sub  and  facio.~] 

To  be  enough  or  sufficient ;  to  be  equal  to  the  end 
proposed. 

What  words  ©r  tongue  of  Beraph  can  suffice?  Milton. 

SUF-FICE',  (suf-f Ize',)  v.  t.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content; 
to  be  equal  to  the  wants  or  demands  of. 

Let  it  suffice  thee;   speak   no   more  to   me  of  this  matter. — 

Lord,  show   us  the  Father,  and   it   sufficcih  us, —  John  xiv. 

Ruth  ii. 
2.  To  afford  ;  to  supply. 

The  power  appeased,  with  wind  sufficed  the  saE.         Dryden. 
[Not  in  use.] 

SUF-FICED,  (suf-f  Izd',)  pp.  Satisfied  ;  adequately 
supplied. 

SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

His  sufficiency  is  such,  tiiat  he  bestows  and  possesses,  his  plenty 
being  unexhausted.  Boyle. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency  as  not  willingly  to 
admit  the  counsel  of  others.  K.  Charles. 

3.  Competence  ;  adequate  substance  or  means. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content.  Thomson. 

4.  Supply  equal  to  wants  ;  ample  stock  or  fund. 

Watts. 

5.  Ability  ;  adequate  power. 

Our  sufficiency  is  from  God.  —  2  Cor.  iil. 

6.  Conceit ;    self-confidence.      [See   Self-Suffi- 

SUF  FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.    [L.  sufficient.] 

1.  Enough  ;  equal  to  the  end  proposed  ;  adequate 
to  wants  ;  competent;  as,  provision  sufficient  for  the 
family  ;  water  sufficient  for  the  voyage  ;  an  army  suf- 
ficient to  defend  the  country. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  —  2  Cor.  xii. 

2.  Qualified;  competent;  possessing  adequate  tal- 
ents or  accomplishments ;  as,  a  man  sufficient  for  an 
office.  Snail. 

3.  Fit;  able  ;  of  competent  power  or  ability. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  —  2  Cor.  ii. 

SUF-FI''CIENT-LY,  (-fish'ent-ly,)  ado.  To  a  suf- 
ficient degree  ;  enough  ;  to  a  degree  that  answers  the 
purpose,  or  gives  content  ;  as,  we  are  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing  ;  a  man  sufficiently  qual- 
ified Cor  the  discharge  of  his  ollicial  duties. 

SUF-FIC'ING,  (suf-f  Iz'ing,)  ppr.  Supplying  what  is 
needed  ;  satisfying. 

SUF-FT'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Sufficiency  ;  plenty.  [JVor 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

SUF'FIX,  n.  [L.  sufiizus ;  suffigo  ;  sub  and  figo,  to 
fix.]  .  J 

A  letter  or  syllable  added  or  annexed  to  the  end  of 
a  word.  Parkhurst.    M.  Stuart, 

SUF-FIX',  v.  t  To  add  or  annex  a  letter  or  syllable 
to  a  word. 

SUF-FIX'£D,  (-fixf, )  pp.  Added  to  the  end  of  a  word, 

SUF-FIX'INCr,  PVr.     Adding  to  the  end.  of  a  word. 

SUF-FLAM'I-NATB,  v.  t.     [L.  svfflamen,  a  stop.] 

1    To  retard  the  motion  of  a  carriage  by  prevent- 
ing one  or  more  of  its  wheels  from  revolving,  either 
by  a  chain  or  otherwise. 
*  9-  To  stop;  to  impede. '   [Not  in  use."]      Barrow. 


SUG 

SUF-FLaTE',  v.  t.     [L.  sufflo  ;  sub  and  fio,  to  blow.] 
To  blow  up  ;  to  inflate.     {Little  used.}       Bailey. 

SUF-FLA'TION,  n.     [L.  sufflutio.] 

The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating.  Coles. 

SUF'FO-CATE,   v.   t.     [Fr.   suffoquer;   It.  suffogare; 
Sp.  sufoear ;  L.  svffoco  ;  sub  and  focus,  or  its  root.] 

1.  To  choke  or  kill  by  stopping  respiration.  Res- 
piration may  be  stoppetl  by  the  interception  of  air,  as 
in  hanging  and  strangling,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
smoke,  dust,  or  mephitic  air  into  the  lungs.  Men 
may  be  suffocated  by  the  halter;  or  men  may  be  suf- 
focated in  smoke  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  in  mines 
and  wells. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.  Shale. 

2.  To  stifle  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  suffo- 
cate fire  or  live  coals. 

it  to  suffocate   and  strangle  without 


SUF'FO-CATE,  a.     Suffocated.  Sliak 

SUF'FO-CA-TED,  pp.     Choked  ;  stifled. 
SUF'FO-CA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Choking  ;  stifling. 
SUF'FO-CA-TING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  suffocate  ; 


fling;  a  stopping  of  respiration,  either  by  intercept- 
ing the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs,  or  by 
inhaling  smoke,  dust,  or  air  that  is  not  respirable. 

2.  The  act  of  stifling,  destroying,  or  extinguish- 
ing. 
SUF'FO-€A-TIVE,  a.    Tending  or  able  to  choke  or 

'fle  ;  as,  suffocative  catarrhs.  Arbuthnot. 

SUF-FOS'SION,  (suf-fosh'un,)  n.      [L.  suffossio  ;  sub 
and  fodio,  to  dig.] 

A  digging  under  ;  an  undermining.       Bp.  Hall. 
SUF'FRA-GAN,  a.      [Fr.  suffragant;  It.  suffraganeo ; 
L.  suffragans,  assisting  ;  suffragor,  to  vote  for,  to  fa- 
Assisting;  as,  a  suffragan  bishop. 
SUF'FRA-GAN,  n.    A  bishop  considered  as  an  assist- 
ant to  his  metropolitan ;  or,  rather,  an  assistant  bish- 
op.    By  2(5  Henry  VIII.  suffragans  are  to  be  denom- 
inated from  some  principal  place  in  the  diocese  of 


rs  with.     [Obs.]  Taylor. 

SUF'FRA-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  suffragor.} 

To  vote  with.     Wot  in  use.}  Hale. 

SUF'FRA-GA-TOR",  n.     [L.]     One  who  assists  or  fa- 
vors by  his  vote.  Bp.  of  Chester. 
SUF'FRAGE,  n.     [L.  suffragium ;   Fr.  suffrage  ;  Sax. 
fragnan,  to  ask,  G.  fragen.] 

1.  A  vote;  a  voice  given  in  deciding  a  controvert- 
ed question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  an  office  or 
trust.  Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  a  good  man, 
than  to  be  elevated  to  office  by  the  unbiased  suf- 
frages of  free,  enlightened  citizens. 

Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  lie  ;r  suffrages  the  obser- 
vation made  by  heathen  writers.  Altcrbury. 

2.  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer. 

3.  Aid  ;  assistance  ;  a  Latinism.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SUF-FRAG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  suffrage,  the  pastern  or 

hough.] 

Pertaining  to  the  knee-joint  of  a  beast.     Brown. 
SUF-FRU-TES'CENT,  a.     Moderately  frutescent. 
SUF-FRO'TI-eoSE,  a.      [L.  sub  and  fruticosus;  fru- 
tex,  a  shrub.] 

In  botany,  under-shrubby,  or  part  shrubby  ;  perma- 
nent or  woody  at  the  base,  but  the  yearly  branches 
decaying;  as  sage,  thyme,  hyssop,  &c. 

Martyn.     Cyc. 
SUF-FO'MI-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  suffumigo.] 

To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  medicine. 
SUF-Fu'MI-GA-TING,  ppr     Applying  fumes  to  the 

parts  of  the  body. 
SUF-FU-MI-GA'TION,   n.    Fumigation;   the  opera- 
tion  of  smoking  any  thing,   or  rather  of  applying 
fumes  to  the  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  A  term   applied   to  all  medicines  that  are  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  fumes.  Cyc. 
SUF-FO'MIGE,  n.     A  medical  fume.              Harvey. 
SUF-FOSE',  (suf-fQze',)  v.  t.      [L.  suffusus,  suffundo  ; 
sub  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

To  overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture ;  as, 
eves  suffused  with  tears ;  cheeks  suffused  with 
blushes. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies.  Pope. 

SUF-FCS'ED,  (suf-fuzd',)  pp.    Overspread,  as  with  a 

fluid  or  with  color. 
SUF-FOS'ING,  ppr.    Overspreading,  as  with  a  fluid 


SUF-FO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suffusio. 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  overspreading,  as  w 
a  fluid  or  with  a  color. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffused  or  spread  over. 


l  suffui 


Ray. 


3.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 
SUG,  n.    [h.  sugo,  to  suck.] 

A  kind  of  worm.  Walton. 

SUG'AR,   (shug'ar,)  n.     [Fr.  sucre;  Arm.   sucr;  Sp 

aiucar ',    It.  lucchero ;    G.  zucker ;    D.  sinker;    Dan, 


Sw.  socker ;  W.  sugyr;    lr.siacra; 


L.   saccluirun 


Gr. 


"'> '."."" 


Pers.   Ar. 


sukkar;  Sans,  scharkara  ;  Slavonic,  -cakar.  It  is  also 
in  the  Syr.  and  Eth.] 

1.  A  well-known  substance  manufactured  chiefly 
from  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharuin  ollicinarum  ;  but  in 
the  United  .States,  great  quantities  of  this  article  are 
made  from  the  sugar  maple  ;  and  in  France,  from 
the  beet.  The  saccharine  liquor  is  concentrated  by 
boiling,  which  expels  the  water;  lime  is  added  to 
neutralize  the  acid  that  is  usually  present ;  the  gross- 
er impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  separated  in 
the  form  of  scum;  and  finally,  as  the  liquor  cools, 
the  sugar  separates  from  the  molasses  in  grains.  The 
sirup  or  molasses  is  drained  off,  leaving  the  sugar  in 
the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  raw  or 
muscovado  sugar.  This  was  formerly  purified  by 
means  of  clay,  or  more  extensively  by  bullocks' 
blood,  which,  forming  a  coagulum,  enveloped  the 
impurities.  This  process  is  now  more  usually  per- 
formed by  means  of  animal  charcoal  or  bune  black, 
and  by  steam.  Thus  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of 
lump,  loaf,  refined.  Ate,  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  purification.  Sugar  is  a  proximate  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in  most  ripe 
fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots.  By  fermenta- 
tion, sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  hence  forms 
the  basis  of  those  substances  which  are  used  for 
making  intoxicating  liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  itc. 

The  ultimate  elements  of  sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen.  Of  all  vegetable  principles,  it  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Rush  as  the  most  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  P.  Cyc.     SUliman. 

2.  An  old  chemical  term  ;  as,  the  sugar  of  lead, 
(acetate  of  lead,)  so  called  because  it  has  a  l  lose  re- 
semblance to  sugar  in  appearance,  and  tastes  sw»et. 

TuUy. 
SUG'AR,   (shug'ar,)  v.   t.      To    impregnate,  season, 
cover,  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar.  Crasluiw. 

2.  To  sweeten. 

But  (lattery  still  in  sugared  words  betrays.  Denham. 

SUG'AR-BaK'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  loaf-sugar. 

Johnson^s  Idler. 
SUG'AR-CAN'DY,    n.      [su.'ar  and   candy.}      Sugar 

'clarified  and  concreted  or  ci  istallized. 
SUG'AR-€ANE,  n.*  [sugar  a  id  cane.]     The  cane  or 
plant  from  whose  juice  slight  is  obtained;  Saccha- 
rum  officinarum. 
SUG'AE-jED.  (shug'ard,)  pp.  or  i.    Sweetened. 
SUG'AR-HOUSE,  n.    A  building  in  which  sugar  is 

SUG'AR-KET'TLE,  n.  A  kettle  used  in  boiling 
down  the  sap  or  juice  from  which  sugar  is  made. 

SUG'AR-LESS,  a.     Free  from  sugar. 

SUG'AR-LoAF,  n.    A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

SUG'AR-MA'PLE,  j  «.    A  species  of  maple,  the  Acer 

SJJG'AR-TREE^  \  saccharinum,  from  whose  sap 
sugar  is  made  liy  boiling. 

SUG'AR-MILL,  n.*  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

SJJG'AR-MITE,  n.     [sugar  and  mite.] 

The  Lepisma  sacchniina  is  an  apterous  or  wing- 
less insect,  covered  with  silvery  scales.      Ed.  Encyc. 

SUG'AR-PLUM,  n.  [sugar  and  plum.]  A  species  of 
sweetmeat  in  small  balls. 

SUG'AR-Y,  (shug'ar-e,)  a.  Tinctured  or  sweetened 
'with  sugar;  sweet;  tasting  like  sugar. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar,  or  of  sweet  things.  Todd. 

3.  Containing  sugar.  Aslu 

4.  Like  sugar.  Asa. 
SU-GES'CENT,  a.     [L.  sugens,  sucking.] 

Relating  to  sucking.  Paley. 

SUG-GEST',  (sug-jest',)  v.  t.  [L.  suggero,  suggestus  ; 
sub  and  gero  ;  It.  suggcrirc  ;  Fr.  suggcrer.] 

1.  To  hint;  to  intimate  or  mention  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  as,  to  suggest  a  new  mode  of  cultivation  ;  to 
suggest  a  different  scheme  or  measure  ;  to  suggest  a 
new  idea. 

2.  To  offer  to  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Some  ideas  arc  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection.  Locke. 

3.  To  seduce  ;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.  Shak. 

[Aot  in  use.] 

4.  To  inform  secretly. 

We  must  suggest  the  people.      [Not  in  use.)  Shak. 

SUG-GEST'ED,  pp.     Hinted  ;  intimated. 

SUG-GEST'ER,  n.    One  that  suggests. 

SUG-GEST'ING,  ppr.     Hinting;  intimating. 

SUG-GES'TION,  (Mtg-jest'vun,)  n.t  [Fr. ;  from  sug- 
gest.] A  hint ;  a  first  intimation,  proposal,  or  men- 
tion. The  measure  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  eminent  philosopher. 

2.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the 
suggestions  of  fancy  or  imagination  ;  the  suggestions 
of  conscience. 

3.  Insinuation  ;  secret  notification  or  incitement. 

Stab 

4.  In  law,  information  without  oath. 
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SUG-GEST'IVE,  a.     Containing  a  hint  or  intimation. 
SUG'GIL,  v.  t.     [L.  suggillo.] 

To  defame.     [JVut  in  use.}  Parker. 

SUG'GIL-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  suggillo.] 

To  beat  livid  or  black  and  blue.     [JVM  in  use.] 

Wiseman. 
SUGGIL-A'TION,  n.      A  livid  or  black  and    blue 

mark  ;  a  blow  ;  a  bruise.     [Not  in  use.] 
SO-I-CI'DAL,  a.     Partaking  of  tin-  crime  of  suicide. 
SO-I-CI'DAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  suicidal  manner. 
SCI  ClDE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suicidium ;  se  and  <wdo, 
to  slay.] 

I.  Self-murder  ;  the  act  of  designedly  destroying 
one's  own  life.  To  constitute  suicide,  the  person 
must  be  if  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind. 


Su'I-CISM,  for  Suicide,  is  not  in  use. 

SV I  GEJVER-IS,  [L.]     Of  its  own  or  peculiar  kind  ; 

singular. 
SO'IL-LAGE,  (su'il-laje,)  n.     [Fr.  souilluge.] 

Drain  of  filth.     [Obs.]  Wotton. 

SCING,  ppr.  of  Sue.     Prosecuting. 
SO'ING,  n.     [Fr.  suer,  to  sweat,  L.  sudo.] 

The  process  of  soaking  through  any  thing.     [Not 

in  use.]  Bacon. 

SUIT,  (sfite,)  n.     [Norm,  suit  or  suyt  j  Fr.  suite,  from 

suivre,  to  follow,  from  L.  sequor.     (See  Seek.)     In 

Law  Latin,  secta  is  from  the  same  source.] 

Literally,  a  following  ;  and  so  used  in  the  old  Eng- 


1.  Consecution  ;  succession  ;  series  ;  regular  order  ; 
as,  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  weather.  [jVut  now  so 
applied.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  set ,  a  number  of  things  used  together,  and 
in  a  degree  necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to  an- 
swer .ie  purpose  ;  as,  a  suit  of  curtains  ;  a  suit  of 
ar'..or  ;  sometimes  with  less  dependence  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  on  each  other,  but  still  united  in  use*; 
as,  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  a  suit  of  apartments. 

3.  A  set  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp  ;  as,  a  suit  of 
cards. 

4.  Retinue;  a  company  or  number  of  attendants 
or  followers ;  attendance  ;  train  ;  as,  a  nobleman  and 
his  suit.  [This  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  French 
word,  sweet ;  but  in  all  its  senses,  this  is  the  same 
word,  and  the  affectation  of  making  it  French  in  one 
use  and  English  in  ar  ther,  is  improper,  not  to  say 
ridiculous.  The  Fre  ch  orthography  Suite  is  re- 
jected very  properly  1     Jameson.] 

5.  A  petition  ;  a  si  king  for  something  by  petition 
or  application. 


6.  Solicitation  of  a  woman  in  marriage;  courtship. 

Sliak. 

7.  In  law,  an  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of 
a  right  or  claim  ;  legal  application  to  a  court  for 
justice  ;  prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal ;  as, 
a  r '  vil  suit ;  acrimina,  -nit;  a  suit  in  chancery. 

i  England,  the  several  suits,  or  remedial  insmimenis  of  jostle*' 


8.  Pursuit ;  prosecution  ;  chase.     Spenser.     Cyc. 

Suit  and  service  ;  in  feudal  lam,  the  duty  of  feuda- 
tories to  attend  the  courts  of  their  lords  or  superiors 
in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  to  follow  them  and  per- 
form military  service.  Blackstone. 

To  bring  suit ;  a  phrase  in  law,  denoting  literally 
to  bring  sccfa,  followers  or  witnesses  to  prove  the 
plaintiff's  demand.  The  phrase  is  antiquated,  or 
rather  it  has  changed  its  signification  ;  for  to  bring  a 
suit,  now,  is  to  institute  an  action. 

Out  of  suite;  having  no  correspondence.      Shak. 

Suit-covenant,  in  law,  is  a  covenant  to  sue  at  a  cer- 
tain court.  Bailey. 

Suit-court ;  in  law,  the  court  in  which  tenants  owe 
attendance  to  their  lord.  Bailey. 

SOIT,  o.  U  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  make  proper.  Suit 
the  action  to  the  word.  Suit  the  gestures  to  the  pas- 
sion to  be  expressed.     Suit  the  style  to  the  subject. 

2.  To  become  ;  to  be  fitted  to. 
HI  suits 


Dryden. 


I  praise  of  railing  well. 
n.ais<'  tier  notes  to  I0;il  sublime  degree 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee. 

3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too  ; 


4.  To  please  ;  to  make  content.     He  is  well  suited 
with  his  place. 
SOIT,  v.  i.     To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  as,  to  suit  with  ;  to 
suit  to.     Pity  suits  with  a  noble  nature.         Dryden. 

That  suits  with  me  so  ill.  Addison. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care.  Dryden. 

[The  use  of  with  after  suit  is  now  most  frequent.] 

i    SulT'A-BLE,  (sut'a-bl,)  a.     Fitting  ;  according  with  ; 

agreeable  to  ;  proper  ;  becoming  ;  as,  ornaments  suit- 

able  to  one's  character  and  station ;  language  suitable 

to  the  subject. 

2.  Adequate.    We  can  not  make  suitable  returns 
for  divine  mercies. 
SOIT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Fitness;  propriety;  agreea- 


woman  m  marriage;  a  woo- 


i ;  sour ;  affect- 


SUL 

bleness  ;  a  state  of  being  adapted  or  accommodated. 

Consider  the  laws,  and  their  suitailencss  to  our  moral 

state. 
SOIT'A-BLY,  adv.    Fitly  ;  agreeably  ;  with  propriety. 

Let  wortls  be  suitably  applied. 
SUITE,  (sweet,)  n.  [Fr.]  Retinue.  [SeeSuiT,n.No.4-] 
SuIT'ED,  pp.     Fittetl  ;  adapted  ;  pleased. 
SUIT'ING,  ppr.     Fitting;  according  with  ;  becoming; 

pleasing. 
SuIT'OR,  n.     One  that  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand 

el  rmhi  in  Li  u   ,  ;i  :  a  plaintiff,  petitioner,  or  appellant. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  court,  whether  plaintiff,  de- 
fendant, petitioner,  appellant,  witness,  juror,  and  the 
like.  These,  in  legal  phraseology,  are  all  included 
in  the  word  suitors. 

3.  A  petitioner  ;  an  applicant. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother.  Shot. 

4.  One  who  sol 
er ;  a  lover. 

SCIT'RESS,  7i.    A  female  supplicant.  Rowe. 

SUL^A-tV  |  *     [L-^to,  a  furrow.] 

In  natural  history,  furrowed  ;  grooved  ;  scored  with 
deep,  broad  channels  longitudinally;  as,  a  sulcated 
stem.  Martyn. 

SULK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  solcen.]  To  be  silently  sullen  ;  to 
he  morose  or  obstinate.     [Obs.] 

SULK'I-LY,  adv.     Sullenly  ;  morosely.     Iron  Chest. 

SULK'I-NESS,  n.     [from  sulky.]     Sullenness;   sour- 

.    ness  ;  moroseness. 

SULKS,  71.  pi.  To  be  in  the  sulks,  is  to  be  sulky  or  dis- 
contented and  sullen. 

SULK'Y,  a.     [Sax.  solcen,  sluggish.] 

Sullen  ;  sour  ;  heavy  ;  obstinate  ;  morose. 

Wliile  these  animals  remain  in  their  inclosures,  they  are  svlky. 
As.  Res. 

SULK'Y,  77.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person. 
SULL,  77.  [Sax.  sulk.]  A  plow.  [Obs.]  Jlinsworth. 
SUL'LAGE,  7i.     [See  Sulliage.]     A  dram  of  filth,  or 

filth  collected  from  the  street  or  highway.  Cyc. 

SUL'LEN,  o.    [Perhaps,  set,  fixed,  and  allied  to  silent, 

still,  &c] 

1.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent 
ed  with  ill  humor. 

And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfei 

2.  Mischievous  ;  malignant. 

3.  Obstinate  ;  intractable. 

Things  are  as  sullen  an  we  are.  TUlotson. 

4.  Gloomy ;  dark ;  dismal. 

Whv  are  thin"  eys  fixial  :<>  the  sullen  earth  ?  Shale. 

Night  with 
No  cheerful 

5.  Heavy  ;  dull  ;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 

And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Shak. 

SUL'LEN-LY,  adv.  Gloomily  ;  malignantly  ;  intract- 
ably ;  with  moroseness.  Dryden. 

SUL'LEN-NESS,  77.     Ill   nature  with  silence  ;  silent 
moroseness ;  gloominess ;  malignity  ;  intractableness. 
Milton.      Temple. 

SUL'LENS,  n.  pi.  A  morose  temper ;  gloominess. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SUL'LI-AGE,  77.     [Fr.  souillage.] 
Foulness;  filth.     [Nat  in  use.] 

SUL'LI-£D,  (sul'lid,)  pp.     Soiled  ;  tarnished  ;  stained. 

SUL'LY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  souiller ;  from  the  root  of  soil,  G. 
stile.] 

1.  To  soil  ;  to  dirt  ;  to  spot ;  to  tarnish. 

And  statues  sullied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke.       Roscommon. 

2.  To  tarnish  ;  to  darken. 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of  this  solemnity. 
Auerbury. 

3.  To  stain  ;  to  tarnish  ;  as  the  purity  of  reputa- 
tion ;  as,  virtues  sullied  by  slander;  character  suited 
by  infamous  vices. 

SUL'LY,  v.  i.    To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding.  Bacon. 

SUL'LY,  77.     Soil ;  tarnish  ;  spot. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little  spots  and 

SUL'LY-ING,  ppr.     Soiling  ;  tarnishing  ;  staining. 

SUL'PIIATE,  7i.  [from  sulphur.]  A  salt  formed  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  any  base;  as, 
suijihuh'  of  lime.  Lavoisier. 

SUL'PHITE,  77.  [from  sulphur.]  A  salt  formed  by  a 
combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Lavoisier. 

SUL-PIIO-CY-AN'ie  ACID,  77.  A  compound  of  sul- 
phur, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

SUL-PHO-NAPH-THAL'ie  ACID,  n.  A  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  naphthaline. 

SUL'PHO-SALT,  j  77.     A  double  sulphuret,  or  a  salt 

SUL'PHO-SEL,  ,  containing  sulphur  in  both  the 
acid  and  the  base.  Dana. 

SUL-PHO-VIN'IO  ACID,  77.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol ;  renothionic 
acid.  Brande. 

SUL'PHUR,  77.  [L.,  whence  Fr.  soufre;  It.  zolfo;  Sp. 
aiufre ;  Port,  enxofre  ;  D.  solfer.] 


>UM 


yellow  color, 


Tis 


A  simple  mineral 
brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  fusible  by  he: 
called  also  Brimstone,  that  is,  burn-stone, 
great  combustibility.  It  burns  with  a  blue  fl 
a  peculiar  suffocating  odor.  Sulphur  nativt 
matic  is  of  two  kinds,  common  and  volcani 
an  acidifying  and  basifying  principle. 

Nicholson.     Ure. 
SUL'PHU-RATE,  a.     [L.  sulphuratus.] 

Belonging  to  sulphur;  01  the  color  of  sulphur. 
[Little  used.)  More. 

SUL'PHU-RATE,  v.  t.     To  combine  with  sulphur. 

SUL'PHU-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur;  as,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 
[  Obs.]  Lavoisier. 

SUL'PHU.Ra-TING,  ppr.  Combining  or  impregna- 
ting with  sulphur.     [O6.9.] 

SUL-PHU-RA'TION,  71.     The  subjecting  of  a  thing  to 
the  action  of  sulphur,  especially  of  sulphurous  gas. 
Vre. 

SUL-PHu'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  sulphur  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone  ;  impregna- 
ted with  sulphur. 

Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pops. 

SUL-PHu'RE-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sulphureous  man- 

SUL-PHO'RE-OUS-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  sul- 
phureous. 

SUL'PHU-RET,  77.  A  combination  of  sulphur  with  a 
base  ;  as,  a  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Lavoisier.     Hooper. 

SUL'PHU-RET-ED,  a.  Applied  to  bodies  having  sul- 
phur in  combination. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  the  fet- 
id odor  of  rotti-n  eggs,  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur  and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  also  called  hydro- 
s ill i>/i uric  acid. 

SUL-PHO'RI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  sulphur  ;  more  strictly, 
designating  an  acid  formed  by  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur combined  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  ;  as, 
sulphuric  acid,  formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  Chemistry. 

Sulphuric  ether  ;  common  ether.     [See  Ether.] 

SUL'PHUR-OUS,  a.  Like  sulphur;  containing  sul- 
phur ;  also,  designating  an  arid  formed  by  one  equiv- 
alent of  sulphur  combined  with  two  equivalents  of 
oxvgen.     This  is  called  sulphurous  acid. 

SUL'PHUR-WORT,  77.  An  umbelliferous  herb,  hog's 
fennel,  of  the  genus  IVi danum. 

SUL'PHUR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of  sulphur  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  sulphur. 

SUL'TAN,  77.     [Qu.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Heb.  thv,  to  rule.] 
An  appellation  given  to  the  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
denoting  ruler  or  commander.    The  title  is  sometimes 
given  to  other  Mohammedan  sovereigns. 

SUL-TA'NA,       j  77.     The  queen  of  a  sultan  ;  the  em- 

SUL'TAN-ESS,  (      press  of  the  Turks.     Cleaveland. 

SUL'TAN-FLOW-ER,  77.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  Cen- 
taurea. 

SUL'TAN-RY,  77.  An  eastern  empire  ;  the  dominions 
of  a  sultan.  Bacon. 

SUL'TAN-SHIP,  77.     The  office  or  state  of  a  sultan. 

SUL'TRI-NESS,  77.  [from  sultry.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing sultry  ;  heat  with  a  moist  or  close  air. 

SUL'TRY,  a.  [G  schwvl,  sultry  ;  Sax.  swolath,  stcole, 
heat,  G.  schwhile.     See  Swelter.] 

1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive  ;  as,  Libya's 
sultry  deserts.  Addwon. 

2.  Very  hot  and  moist,  or  hot,  close,  stagnai.ti,  and 
unelastic  ;  as  air  or  the  atmosphere.  A  sultry  air  is 
usually  enfeebling  and  oppressive  to  the  human  body. 

'    Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 

And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie.  Dryden. 

SUM,  77.  [Fr.  somme;  G.  summe  ;  D.  som ;  Dan.  mm; 
Sw.  and  L.  summa,  a  sum  ;  Sax.  somed,  L.  simul.  to- 
gether ;  Sax.  somuian,  to  assemble.  These  words 
may  be  from  the  root  of  Ch.  aiD,  som,  Syr.  "%2cq,  Heb. 
Dittf,  shorn,  to  set  or  place.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magni- 
tudes, quantities,  or  parlirulars  .  Ihe  amount  Of  w.lole 
of  any  number  of  individuals  or  particulars  added. 
The  sum  of  5  and  7  is  12. 

How  precious  ar"  thy  Hmoe'lits  to  me,  0  God  I    how  great  is  the 

sum  of  them  !  —  Ps.  exxxix. 
Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation.  — Num.  i. 

[SK777  is  now  applied  more  generally  to  numbers, 
and  number  to  persons.] 

2.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency  ;  any  amount 
indefinitely.  1  sent  him  a  sum  of  money,  a  small 
sum.,  or  a  large  sum.  I  received  a  large  sum  in  bank 
notes. 

3.  Compendium;  abridgment;  the  amount;  the 
substance.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  his  objec- 
tions.   The  sum  of  all  I  have  said  is  this. 

The  phrase  in  sum  is  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 

In  : 


4.  Hight ;  completion. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  mv  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss. 
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SUM 

SUM,  v.t.  To  arid  particulars  into  one  whole  ;  to  col- 
lect two  or  more  particular  numbers  into  one  num- 
ber ;  to  cast  up  ;  usually  followed  by  up,  but  it  is  su- 
perfluous. Custom  enables  a  man  to  sum  up  a  long 
column  of  figures  with  surprising  facility  and  cor- 
rectness. 

The  hoar  doth  rather  Bum  up  the  moments,  than  divide  the  day. 

2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass  ;  to  com- 
prise in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense.  He  summed  up 
his  arguments,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  with  great 
force  and  effect. 

"Go  to  die  am,  ihi'u  slu^.-ird,"  in  few  words,  sums  up  the 
moral  of  this  fable.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Ill  falconry,  to  have  feathers  full  grown. 

With  prosperous  wing-  full  summed.     [Unusual.]         Milton. 

SO'MAC,     j  ,Hhl,,mak  s  _   (  Fr.  sumachs  G.id. ;  D.*u- 
SO'MACH,  j  (bllu  maK'>  "-  j      mak  ;    Ar.     and    Pors. 


6Uw  sumalc] 

1.  A  plant  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Rhus,  of  many 
opecies,  some  of  which  are  used  in  tanning,  some  in 
dyeing,  and  some  in  medicine. 

2.  The  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young 
branches,  of  certain  species  of  the  sumac  plant,  used 
in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Urr. 

SUM'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  computed;   of  which  the 
amount  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines.  Pope. 

SUM'MA-RI-LY,  adv.     [from  summary.]     In  a  sum- 
mary manner  ;  briefly  ;  concisely  ;  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass" or  in  few  words.     The  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
summarily  the  things  we  are  to  ask  for. 
2.  In  a  short  way  or  method. 

When  the  paru<  s  pn.r..  'it  tiiniiiinrt'ii,  and  tli"v  choose  the  ordi- 
nary way  ut   procia'.lini,",  (he  cms'  is  made  plenary. 

Aylife. 
SUM'MA-RY,  a.    [Fr.  sommaire;    from  sum,  or  L. 

Reduced   into    a    narrow  compass,   or  into  few 
words;  short;  brief;  concise  ;  compendious;  as,  a 
summary  statement  of  arguments  or  objections  ;  a 
summary  proceed iiit^  or  process. 
SUM'MA-RY,  n.     An  abridged  account  ;  an  abstract, 


substance  of  a  fuller 

sive  summary  of  our  duty  ti 

the  law. 
SUM-MA'TION,  n.     The  acl 

tal  amount. 
2.  An  aggregate. 
SUM'MED,  (sumd,)pp.     [frc 

a  total  amount;  fuilt  grow 
SUM'""' 


ntaining  the  sum  or 
as,  the  cumprehen- 
■  God  in  the  first  table  of 

of  forming  a  sum  or  to- 


sum.1     Collected  into 
js  feathers. 
One  who  casts  up  an  account. 

Sherwood. 
SUM'MER,  n.     [Sax.  sumcr,  sumor;  G.  and  Dan.  som- 
mer;  D.  zomer ;  Sw.  sommar  ;  Ir.  samh,  the  sun,  and 
summer,  and  samhradh,  summer.] 

With  us,  the  season  of  the  year  comprehended  in 
the  months  June,  .Inly,  and  August;  during  which 
time,  the  sun,  being  north  of  the  equator,  shines 
more  directly  upon  this  part  of  the  earth,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  length  of  the  days,  renders 
this  the  hottest  period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes 
south  of  the  equator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or  it  is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter  here. 

The  entire  year  is   also   sometimes  divided    into 
summer  and  winter,  the  former  signifying  the  warm- 
er, and  the  latter  the  colder,  part  of  the  year. 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 
Indian  summer;   in  the   United  States,  a  period  of 
warm  weather  late  in  autumn,  when,  it  is  said,  the 
Indians  go  hunting  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals  for  provisions  in  the  winter. 
SUM'MER,  v.  i.      To  pass    the    summer  or  warm 

Tile  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them.  —Is.  rviii. 

SUM'MER,  v.  t.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  sum- 
mer. Shak. 

SUM'MER,  n.  [Fr.  sommier,  a  hair  quilt,  the  sound- 
board of  an  organ,  the  winter  and  head  of  a  printer's 
press,  a  large  beam,  and  a  sumpter-horse  ;  VV.  su- 
vter,  that  which  supports  or  keeps  together,  a  sum- 
mer. From  the  latter  explanation,  we  may  infer 
that  summer  is  from  the  mot  of  sum.] 

1.  A  laige  stone,  the  first  that  is  laid  over  columns 
and  pilasters,  beginning  to  make  a  cross  vault ;  or  a 
stone  laid  over  a  column,  and  hollowed  to  receive 
the  first  haunce  of  a  platband.  Cyc. 

2.  A  large  timber  supported  on  two  strong  piers  or 
posts,  serving  as  a  lintel  to  a  door  or  window,  &c. 

Brands, 

3.  A  large  timber  or  beam  laid  as  a  central  floor 
timber,  inserted  into  the  girders,  and  receiving  the 
ends  of  the  joists  and  supporting  them.  This  tim- 
ber is  seen  in  old  buildings  in  America  and  in 
France.  In  America,  it  is  wholly  laid  aside.  It  is 
called  in  England  Summer-Tree. 

SUM'MER-COLT,  n.  The  undulating  state  of  the 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated. 
[Not  used  in  America.] 


SUM 

SUM'MER-C?'PRESS,  n.  An  annual  plant  of  the 
genus  Kochta.  Loudov. 

SUM'MER-FAL'LOW.n.  [See  Fallow.]  A  fallow 
made  during  the  warm  months,  to  kill  weeds. 

Gardner. 

SUM'MER-FAL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  plow  and  work  re- 
peatedly in  summer,  to  prepare  for  wheat  or  other 
crop. 

SUM'MER-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  apartment  in  a 
garden  to  be  used  in  summer.  Pope.     Watts. 

2.  A  house  for  summer's  residence. 

SUM'MER-SET,  n.     [Corruption  of  Fr.  soubresauu] 
A  leap  in  which  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the 
head,  and  the  person  lights  on  his  feet. 

Hudibras.     Walton. 

SUM'MER-WHEAT,  n.     Spring  wheat. 

SUM'MING,  ppr.  of  Sum.     Adding  together. 

SUM'MIST,  71.  One  that  forms  an  abridgment.  [Lit- 
tle usedA  Dcring. 

SUM'MIT,  n.     [L.  summitas,  from  summits,  highest.] 

1.  The  top  ;  the  highest  point ;  as,  the  summit  of  a 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  utmost  elevation. 
The  general  arrived  to  tin-  summit  of  human  fame. 

3.  In  conchology,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
shell,  in  which  the  hinge  is  placed.  Humble. 

Summit  level;  the  highest  level  of  a  canal  or  rail 
road,  &c,  in  surmounting  tin  ascent. 
SUM'MIT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  summit.     H.  Taylor. 
SUM'MIT- Y,  ti.     The  hight  or  top  of  any  thing. 

Swift. 
2.  The  utmost  degree  ;  perfection.  Halliwell. 

SUM'MON,  v.  t.  [L.  submonco;  sub  and  moneo  ;  Fr. 
sommcr.     See  Admonish.] 

1.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify,  by  authority  to  appear 
at  a  place  specified,  or  to  attend  in  person  to  some 
public  duty,  or  both  ;  as,  to  summon  a  jury  ;  to  sum- 


Toe  parliament  n 

Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  give  notice  to  a  person  to  appear  in  court 
and  defend. 

3.  To  call  or  command. 

Love,  duly,  safety,  summon  us  away.  Pope. 

4.  To  call  up  ;  to  excite  into  action  or  exertion  ; 
with  up.     Summon  up  all  your  strength  or  courage. 

Stinen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

SUM'MON-£D,  pp.    Admonished  or  warned  by  au- 
thority to  appear  or  attend  to  something  ;  called  or 


thority.  In  England,  the  sheriffs  messenger,  em- 
ployed to  warn  persons  to  appear  in  court. 

SUM'MON-ING,  ppr.  Citing  by  authority  to  appear 
attend  to  something. 

SUM'MONS,  n.  With  a  plural  termination,  but  used 
in  the  singular  number;  as,  a  summons  is  prepared. 
[L.  submoneas.] 

1.  A  call  by  authority  or  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior to  appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some 
public  duty. 

This  summons  he  resolved  not  to  disobey.  Fell. 

He  sent  tosiiiiiuinn  the  seditious  ami  to  otlH  r  pardon  ;  but  neither 
summons  nor  pardon  was  regarded.  Hayward. 

2.  In  law.  a  warning  or  citation  to  appear  in  court ; 
or  a  written  notification  signed  by  the  proper  officer, 
to  be  served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear  in 
court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the  demand  of 
the  plaintiff. 

SUM' MUM  BO'NUM,  [L.]     The  chief  good. 
SU-MOOM',  ?i.    A  pestilential  wind  of  Persia.     [See 

Simoom.] 
SUMP,  n.     In  metallurgy,  a  round  pit  of  stone,  lined 

with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal  on  its  first  fusion. 

[Rare.]  Ray. 

2.  A  pond  of  water  reserved  for  salt-works. 

3.  In  mining,  a  pit  sunk  below  the  levels  of  the 
mine,  to  circulate  air,  &c.     [Rare.]  Carr. 

SUMPH,  71.     A  dunce.     [Scottish.]  John  Wilson. 

SUMP'TEIt,  n.     [Fr.  sommier  i  It.  soman.] 

A  horse  that  carries  clothes  or  furniture;  a  bag- 
gage-horse ;  usually  culled  a  Pack-Horse.      Shak. 

SUMP'TION,  (sump'shun,)  ti.     [L.  sumo,  sumptns.] 
A  taking.     [Not  in  use.]  Taylor. 

SUMPT'U_-A-RY,  a.  [L.  sumptuarius,  from  sumptus, 
expense  ;  Fr.  somptuairc.] 

Relating  to  expense.  Sumptuary  laws  or  regula- 
tions are  such  as  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  &c.  Sumptuary 
laws  are  abridgments  of  liberty,  and  of  very  difficult 
execution.  They  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
of  extreme  necessity. 

SUMPT-Q-OS'I-TY,  n.  [from  sumptuous.]  Expen- 
siveness  ;  costliness.     [Not  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

SUMPT'L!-OUS,  a.  [L.  sumptuosus ;  It.  suntuoso  ; 
from  sumptus,  cost,  expense.] 

Costly ;  expensive ;  hence,  splendid  ;  magnifi- 
cent; as,  a  sumptuous  house  or  table;  sumptuous 
apparel. 


.  inaga, 


SUN 

SUMI'T'iJ-OUS-LV,  adv.     Expensively;   splendidly; 

with  gnat  magnificence.  Bacon.     Swift. 

SUMPT'LI-OUS-NESS,  7i.   Costliness;  expensiveness. 


3UN,  -, 


,  magnificence. 

sunna  ;  Goth,  sumw  ;  G.  sonne ;  D.  2071  ; 
Sans,  sunuh.  The  Danish  has  sondag,  Sunday, 
Sclav,  some.  du.  W.  tan,  Ir.  teine,  fire,  and  slum, 
in  Bethshan.] 

1.  The  splendid  orb  or  luminary  which,  being  in 
or  near  the  center  of  our  system  of  worlds,  gives 
light  and  heat  to  all  the  planets.  The  light  of  Hie  sun 
constitutes  the  day,  and  the  darkness  which  proceeds 
from  its  absence,  or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  consti- 
tutes the  night.     Ps.  exxxvi. 

2.  In  popular  usaac,  a  sunny  place  ;  a  place  where 
the  beams  of  the  sun  fall ;  as,  to  stand  in  the  sun 
that  is,  to  stand  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid  or  luminous  , 
that  which  is  the  chief  source  of  light  or  honor.  The 
native  Indians  of  America  complain  that  the  sun  of 
their  glory  is  set. 


put 


f  buvnr'-wuiy  1 


4.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  sun  of  righteous 
ness,  as  the  source  of  light,  animation,  and  comfort 
to  his  disciples. 

5.  The  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the  cen- 
ter of  any  system  of  worlds.  The  fixed  stars  are 
supposed  to  be  suits  in  their  respective  systems. 

Under  the  sun  ;  in  the  world  ;  on  earth  ;  a  proverbial 
expression. 

There  is  no  r 


■  thing  under  the  s 

xpose  to  the 


SUN,  v. 
dry  in  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  to  insoiate;  as,  to  sun 
cloth  ;  to  .sun  grain. 

Then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.  Druden. 

SUN'BEAM,  71.  [sun  and  beam.]  A  ray  of  the  suit 
Truth  written  with  a  sunbeam,  is  truth  made  obvi- 
ously plain. 

Gliding  Ihrouirh  the  even  on  a  sunbeam.  Milton. 

SUN'-BisAT,  a.  [sun  and  beat.]  Struck  by  the  sun's 
ravs  ;  shone  brightly  on.  Drydcn. 

SUN'-BRIGHT,  (-bilte,)  a.  [sun  and  bright.]  Bright 
as  the  sun  ;  like  the  sun  in  brightness;  as,  a  sun. 
bright  shield  ;  a  sun-bright  chariot. 

Spenser.    Milton 

How  and  wlii.h  way  I  may  bestow  myself 

To  be  regarded  to  1 1 ■  r  tun-b'tglit  eye.  Shalt 

SUN'-BURN,  v.  t.    To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun 
Gouden. 

SUN'-BURNED,  a.  [sun  and  burnt.]  Discolored  b, 
the  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun ;  tanned ;  darkened  in 
hue  ;  as,  a  sun-burnt  skin. 

Sun-burnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be.  Dryden. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun?s  ravs  ;  as,  a  sun-bnrnt  soil. 

SUN'-BURN-ING,  it.  [sun  and  burning.]  The  burn- 
ing or  tanoc-'sioned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
skin.  Boyle. 

SUN'-CLAD,  a.  [sun  -nd  clad.]  Clad  in  radiance  or 
brightness. 

SUN'-DART,  71.     A  ray  of  the  sun.  Hemans. 

SUN'DAY,7i.t  [Sax.  sunna-dag ;  G.  s177mra.tr  ;  D.  zon- 
dag;  Dan.  sBndag;  Sw.  .-oudag;  so  called  because 
this  day  was  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  or  to  its 
worship.] 

The  Christian  Sabbath  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  consecrated  to  rest  from  secular  employments, 
and  to  religious  worship.  It  is  called  also  the  Lord's 
Day.  Many  pious  persons,  however,  discard  the 
use  of  Sunday,  and  call  the  day  the  Sabbath.     [See 

SUN'DAY,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Lord's  day,  or  Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

SUN'DAY-SCHOOL,  7i.  A  school  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  on  the  Lord's  day. 

SUN'DER,  ».  L  [Sax.  suudrian,  syndrian;  G.  son- 
dcrn ;  Dan.  s'dnder,  torn  in  pieces  ;  Sw.  sbndra,  to  di- 
vide.] 

1.  To  part;  to  separate;  to  divide  ;  to  disunite  in 
almost  any  manner,  either  by  rending,  cutting,  or 
breaking  ;  as,  to  sunder  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  sunder  a 
limb  or  joint ;  to  sunder  friends,  or  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship. The  executioner  sunders  the  head  from  the 
body  at  a  stroke.  A  mountain  may  be  sundered  by 
an  earthquake. 


In.'iilni.tg.  trive  in"  thunder; 
kill,  bu;  ne'.-r  shall  sandcr. 


2.  To  expose  to  the  sun.     [Provincial  in  England.] 

SUN'DER,  71.    In  sunder  j  in  two. 

He  ciitlclh  the  spear  in  sunder.  —  Ps.  xlvi. 

SUN'DER-i5D,  pp.  or  a.     Separated  ;  divided  ;  parted. 

SU.VDEIMNG,  ppr.     raiting;  separating. 

SUN'-DEW,  (sun'du,)  71.  [sun  and  dno.]  A  plant  o' 
the  genus  Drosera.  Lie. 

SUN'-DI-AL,  71.  [sun  and  dial.]  An  instrument  to 
show  the  time  of  day,  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon  or  style  on  a  plate.  Locke. 

SUN'-DOG,  71.     A  luminous  spot  occasionally  seen  a 


TUNE,  BULL,  UNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI''CIOUS.- 


K  ;  G  as  J  ;   £  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 
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SUP 

few  degrees  from  the  sun,  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  or  more  haloes.  Sometimes 
the  spot  appears  when  the  haloes  themselves  are  in- 
visible. Olmsted. 

SUN'DOWN,  n.    Sunset ;  sunsetting. 

SUN'-DRI-£D,  (-dride,)  a.  [sun  and  dry.]  Dried  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUN'DRY,  a.     [Sax.  sunder,  separate.] 

Several ;  divers  ;  more  than  one  or  two. 
[This  word,  like  several,  is  indefinite  ;  but  it  usu- 
ally signifies  a  small  number,  sometimes  many.] 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects.  Saunderson. 

Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.  Dnjden. 

SUN'FISH,  n.*  [sun  and  fish.]  A  large,  soft-finned 
sea-fish  of  the  order  Plectognathi,  and  genus  Orthag- 
oriscus,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  its  nearly  cir- 
cular form  and  shining  surface.  These  fishes  look 
more  like  the  dissevered  head  of  a  fish,  than  the  en- 
tire animal.  Jardine's  Mat.  Lib. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  small,  fresh-water  fish,  of 
the  perch  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pomotis  : 
also  called  Pohd  Perch.      Encyc.  Am.     D.  H.  Storer. 

3.  A  species  of  shark,  Selachus  maximus,  the 
basking  shark.  Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

SUN'FLOW-ER,  n.  [sun  and  flower.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Helianthus  ;  so  called  from  the  form  and 
color  of  its  flower,  or  from  its  habit  of  turning  to  the 
sun.  The  bastard  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Heleni- 
um  ;  the  dwarf  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Rudbeckia, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Tetragonotheca  ;  the  little 
sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Cistus.      Fain,  of  Plants. 

SUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sing. 

While  to  his  harp  divine  Amphioo  sung.  Pope. 

SUN'-GILT,  a.    Gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Johnson. 
SUNK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sink. 

Or  tossed  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care.  Prior. 

SUNK'-EN,  a.    Sunk  ;  lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  river 

or  other  water. 
SUN'LESS,  a.     [sun  and  less.]    Destitute  of  the  sun 

or  its  rays  ;  shaded.  Thomson. 

SUN'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.     The  light  of  the  sun. 
SUN'LIKE,  a.     [sun  and  like]     Resembling  the  sun. 

Cheyne. 
SUN'LIT,  a.    Lighted  by  the  sun.  Todd. 


which  see. 

SUN'NING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  warm- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

SUN'NlTES,  n.  pi.  The  orthodox  Mohammedans 
who  receive  the  Sunna  (a  collection  of  traditions)  as 
of  equal  importance  with  Hie  Koran.      Encyc.  Am. 

SUN'NY,  a.    [from  sun.]     Like  the  sun  ;  bright. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun  ;  as,  sunny  beams. 

Spenser. 

3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  warmed  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill 
or  building. 


4.  Colored  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hans;  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  0eece.  Shak. 

SUN'-PLANT,  n.     A  plant  cultivated  in  India  and 

Sumatra,  Crotalaria  juncea,  from   whose  fibers  are 

made  small  ropes  and  twine. 
SUN'PROOF,  a.     [sun  and  proof]     Impervious  to  the 

rays  of  the  sun.  Peele. 

SUN'RISE,        )n.     [sun  and  rise.]     The  first  appear- 
SUN'RIS-ING,  j      ance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 

in  the  morning  ;  or,  wore  generally,  the  time  of  such 

appearance,  whether  in  fair  or  cloudy  weather. 
2.  The  east.  Ralegh. 

SUN'-SCORCRED,  (-skorcht,)  a.     Scorched  by  the 

sun.  Coleridge. 

SUN'SET,  )  n.     [sun  and  set.]    The  descent  of 

SUN'SET-TING,  \     the  sun  below  the  horizon  ; .  or 

the  time  when  the  sun  sets ;  evening. 

Ralegh.     Drydcn. 
SUN'SHINE,  n.     [sun  and  shine.]     The  light  of  the 

sun,  or  the  place  where  it  shines  ;  the  direct  rays  of 

the  sun,  or  the  place  where  they  fall. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  wli.'ii  In.  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  warmed  and  illuminated ;  warmth  j  il- 
lumination. 

The  linn   Hint  i.iln  v.'Chin  n   n  i  h's  h>  ..j'i.. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favor.  Shah. 

SUN'SHINE,   )  a.    Bright  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
SUN'SHIN-Y,  j      clear,  warm,  or  pleasant ;  as,  a  sun- 
shiny day  ;  sunshiny  weather.  Boyle. 
2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

Flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.  Spenser. 


SUN'-STROKE,  n.    A  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  his  heat. 

S&O  JtPRE,  [L.]     In  one's  own  right. 

SCO  MAR'TE,  [L.J  By  his  own  strength  or  exer- 
tion. 

SUP,  v.  U  [Sax.  supan ;  D.  zuipen ;  Fr.  souper.  See 
Soup  and  Sip.  1 


SUP 

To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips,  as  a  liquid  ; 
to  take  or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 
There  I'll  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Craehato. 

SUP,  v.  i.    To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in.  Tobit. 

SUP,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  supper. 

Sup  them  well.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SUP,  n.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth ;  a 
little  taken  with  the  lips ;  a  sip. 

Tom  Thumb  got  a  little  sup.  Drayton. 

SO'PER,  a  Latin    preposition,   [Gr.  imp,]  signifies 

above,  over,  excess.     It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
SO'PER-A-BLE,  a.      [L.  superabilis,  from  supero,  to 
overcome.] 

That  may  be  overcome  or  conquered.    These  are 
supcrablc  difficulties. 
Su'PER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  con- 
querable or  surmountable. 
Su'PER-A-BLY,  ado.     So  as  may  be  overcome. 
SU-PER-A-BOUND',  v.  i.     [super  and  abound.]     To 
be  very  abundant  or  exuberant ;   to  be  more  than 
sufficient.     The  country  superabounds  with  corn.  ' 
SU-PER-A-BOUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Abounding  be- 
yond want  or  necessity ;  abundant  to  excess  or  a 
great  degree. 
SU-PER-A-BUND'ANCE,  n.    More  than  enough  ;  ex- 
cessive abundance  ;  as,  a  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 
SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT,  a.      Abounding  to  excess  ; 
being  more  than  is  sufficient ;  as,  superabundant  zeal. 
Swift. 
SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT-LY,  adv.     More  than   suffi- 
ciently. Cheyne. 
SU-PER-A-CID'U-LS-TED,  a.     [super  and  acidulated.] 

Acidulated  to  excess. 
SU-PER-ADD',  v.  t.    [super  and  add.]    To  add  over 
and  above  ;  to  add  to  what  has  been  added. 
2.  To  add  or  annex  something  extrinsic 
The  strength  of  a  living  creature,  in  those  external  motions,  Is 
something   distinct   from,  and    superadded   to,    its   natural 
gravity.  V/Wdns. 

SU-PER-ADD'ED,  pp.    Added  over  and  above. 

SU-PER-ADD'ING,  ppr.  Adding  over  and  above; 
adding  something  extrinsic. 

SU-PER-AD-DI"TION,  (-ad-dish'un,)  n.  [super  and 
addition.]  The  act  of  adding  to  something,  or  of 
adding  something  extraneous.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  added. 

This  superaddition  is  nothing  but  fat.  Arbuthnot. 

SU-PER-AD-VE'NI-ENT,  a.  [L.  superadveniens.] 
Coming  upon  ;  coining  to  the  increase  or  assistance 
of  something. 

When  a  man  has  done  bravely  by  tho  superadvenient  assistance 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly.  [This  word  is  little  used.] 

SU-PER-AN-GEL'IC,  a.  [super  and  angelic]  Supe- 
rior in  nature  or  rank  to  the  angels.  One  class  of 
Unitarians  believe  Christ  to  be  a  supcrangelic  being. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE,  v.  U  [L.  super  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

To  impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age  and  infirmity; 
as,  a  superannuated  magistrate.  Swift. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE.  v.  i.  To  last  beyond  the  year. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Impaired  or  dis- 
qualified by  old  age. 
2.  Having  passed  the  regular  term  of  service. 

SU-PER-AN-NU-A'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  too 
old  for  office  or  business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by 
old  age. 

SU-PERB',  a.  [Fr.  supcrbe;  L.  superbus,  proud,  from 
super.] 

1.  Grand;   magnificent;   as,  a  superb  edifice;   a 
superb  colonnade. 

2.  Rich  ;  elegant ;  as,  superb  furniture  or  decora- 

3.  Showy  ;  pompous  ;  as,  a  superb  exhibition. 

4.  Rich  ;  splendid  ;  as,  a  superb  entertainment. 

5.  August  ;  stately. 

SU-PERB'LY,  adv.     In  a  magnificent    or  splendid 

manner  ;  richly  ;  elegantly. 
SU-PER-CAR'GO,  n.     [super  and  cargo.]     An  officer 

or  person  in  a  merchant's  ship,  whose  business  is  to 

manage  the  sales  and  superintend  all  the  commercial 

concerns  of  the  voyage. 
SU-PER-CE-LES'TIAL,   (-lest'yal,)   a.     [super   and 

celestial.]    Situated   above  the  firmament  or   great 

vault  of  heaven. 

Trans.  Pausanias.     Ralegh,      Woodward. 
SU-PER-CHARGE',  v.  t.     In  heraldry,   to  place  one 

bearing  on  another. 
SU-PER-CIIARG'JSD,  pp.    Borne  upon  another. 
SU-PER-CHARG'ING,  ppr.    Placing  one  bearing  on 

another. 
SU-PER-CIL'IA-RY,  a.     [L.    super  and  cilium,  the 

eyebrow.] 

Situated  or  being  above  the  eyebrow.      Asiat.  Res. 
The  superciliary  arch,  is  the  bony  superior  arch  of 

the  orbit.  Cyc. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS,a.    [L. supercUiosus.    See  above.] 


1.  Lofty  with  pride;  haughty;  dictatorial;  over- 
bearing ;  as,  a  supercilious  officer. 

2.  Manifesting  haughtiness,  or  proceeding  from  it; 
overbearing ;  as,  a  supercilious  air ,  supercilious  be- 
havior. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  Haughtily;  dogmat- 
ically ;  with  an  air  of  contempt.  Clarendon. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  Haughtiness  ;  an  over- 
bearing temper  or  manner. 

SU-PER-€ON-CEP'TION,  n.  [super  and  conception.] 
A  conception  after  a  former  conception.        Brown. 

SU-PER-ebN'SE-aUENCE,  n.  [super  and  conse- 
quence.]    Remote  consequence.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-€RES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  super  and  crescens.] 
That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

SU-PER-CRES'CENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Growing"™ 
some  other  growing  thing.  Johnson. 

SU-PER-DOM'IN-ANT,  n.  In  music,  the  sixth  of  the 
key,  in  the  descending  scale. 

SU-I'ER-EM'I-NENCE,    /         ,T  .       . 

SU-PER-EM'I-NEN-CY,  j  n-  ^  ™?er  and  emme°-] 
Eminence  superior  to  what  is  common  ;  distin- 
guished eminence  ;  as,  the  supereminence  of  Cicero  as 
an  orator;  the  supereminence  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
writer,  or  of  Li.nl  <  haili.im  as  a  statesman. 

SU-PER-EM'I-NENT,  a.  Eminent  in  a  superior  de- 
gree ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence  ;  as,  a  super- 
eminent  divine  ;  the  suprrcutinrnt  glorv  of  Christ. 

SU-PER-EM'I-NENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  superior  degree 
of  excellence  ;  with  unusual  distinction. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GANT,  a.  Supererogatory,  which  see. 
Stackho-use. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GATE,  v.  i.     [L.  super  and   erogatio, 

'fo  do  more  than  duty  requires.    Aristotle's  follow- 
ers have  supcrerogated  in  observance.     [Little  used.] 
Olanvillc. 

SU-PER-ER-O-GA'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  Performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supererogation.    TilloUon. 
Works  of  supererogation,    in    the  Roman    Catholic 
church,  those  good  deeds  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  saints,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  their  own  salvation.  Hook. 

SU-PER-E-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.  Supererogatory.  [JVo* 
much  used.]  Stafford. 

SU-PER-E-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.  Performed  to  an  ex- 
tent not  enjoined  or  not  required  by  duty  ;  as,  super- 
erogatory services.  Howell. 

SU-PER-ES-SEN'TIAL,  (-sen'shal,)  a.  [super  and 
essential.]  Essential  above  others,  or  above  the  con- 
stitution of  a  thing.  Pausnnias,  Trans. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT',  (-egz-,)  v.  t.  [super  and  ezalt.] 
To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree.  Barrowt 

SU-PER-EX-ALT-A'TION,  n.  [super  and  exaltation.] 
Elevation  above  the  common  degree.  Holiday. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT'ED,  pp.  Exalted  to  a  superior  de- 
gree. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT'ING,  ppr.    Exalting  to  a  superior 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENCE,  n.  [super  and  excellence.] 
Superior  excellence. 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENT,  a.  Excellent  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  ;  very  excellent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SU-PER-EX-€RES'CENCE,  n.  [super  and  excres- 
cence.]   Something  superfluously  growing. 

Wiseman. 

SU-PER-FE-€UND'I-TY,  n.  [super  and  fecundity.] 
Superabundant  fecundity  or  multiplication  of  the 
species.  Paley. 

SU-PER-FE'TATE,  v.  i.     [L.  super  and  frnlus.] 
To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

The  female  is  said  to  super/elate.  Greis. 

SU-PER-FE-Ta'TION,  n.    A  second  conception  after 
a  prior  one,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  first,  by  which 
two  fetuses  are  growing  at  once  in  the  same  womb. 
Howel. 

SC'PER-FETE,  v.  i.     To  superfetate.     [Little  used.] 
Howell. 

SO'PER-FeTE,  v.  t.  To  conceive  after  a  former  con- 
ception.    [Little  used.]  Howell. 

SO'PER-FICE,  (su'per-fis,)  ji.  Superficies;  surface. 
[Little  used.]     [See  Superficies.] 

SU-PER-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.  [It.  superficiale;  Sp. 
superficial  ;   Fr.  sit perjictel  ;  front  .superficies.] 

1.  Being  on  the  surface  ;  not  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance of  a  thing ;  as,  a  superficial  color ;  a  superfi- 
cial covering. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  surface  or  exterior  part;  as, 
superficial  measure  or  contents. 

3.  Shallow  ;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shak. 

4.  Shallow  ;  not  deep  or  profound  ;  reaching  or 
comprehending  only  what  is  obvious  or  apparent  ; 
as,  a  superficial  scholar ;  supi  riinul  knowledge. 

Drydcn. 
SU-PER-FI»CI-AL'I-TY,    (-fish-e-al'e-te,)    n.     The 
quality  of  being  superficial.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Brown. 
SU-rER-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.     On  the  surface  only;  as, 
a  substance  superficially  tinged  with  a  color. 
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2.  On  the  surface  or  exterior  part  only  ;  without 
penetrating  the  substance  or  essence  ;  as,  to  survey 
things  superficially.  Milton. 

3.  Without  going  deep  or  searching  tilings  to  the 
bottom  ;  slightly.     He  reasons  superficially. 

1  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts.     Dryden. 

SU-PER-FI"OIAL-NESS,  (-fish'al-ness,)  n.  Shallow- 
ness ;  position  on  the  surface. 

2.  Slight  knowledge ;  shallowness  of  observation 
or  learning  ;  show  without  substance. 
SU-PEIt  FF'CIeS,  (su-per-fish'ez,)  «.*  [L.,  from  su- 
per, upon,  and  facias,  face.] 

The  surface  ;  the  exterior  part  of  a  thing.  A  su- 
perficies consists  of  length  and  breadth  ;  as,  the  su- 
•perjicies  of  a  plate  or  of  a  sphere.    Superficies  is 

rectilinear,  curvilinear,  plane,  convex,  or  concave. 
SO' PER- FINE,   a.      [super   and  fine.]     Very   fine   or 
most  fine;  surpassing  others  in  fineness;  as,  super- 
fine cloth.     The  word  is  chiefly   used  of  cloth,   but 
sometimes  of  liquors ;  as,  superfine  wine  or  cider ; 
and  of  other  things,  as  superfine  wire,  superfine  flour. 
SU-PER'FLU-ENCE,  n.     [L.  super  and  flua,  to  flow.] 
Superfluity  ;  more  than  is  necessary.     [Little  used.] 
Hammond. 
SU-PER-FLO'I-TANCE,  n.      [L.  super  and  Jluito,  to 
float.] 

The  act  of  floating  above  or  on  the  surface.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 
SU-PER-FLU'I-TANT  a.     Floating  above  or  on  the 

surface.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-FLu'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  supcrfluita  ;  It.  superflu- 
ity ;  L.  superfluitas  ;  super  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  Superabundance  ;  a  greater  quantity  than  is 
wanted  ;  as,  a  superfluity  of  water  or  provisions. 

2.  Something  that  is  beyond  what  is  wanted  ; 
something  rendered  unnecessary  by  its  abundance. 
Among  the  superfluities  of  life  we  seldom  number 
the  abundance  of  money. 

SU-PER'FLU-Otrs,  a.  [L.  supcrfluus,  overflowing; 
super  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  More  than  is  wanted  ;  rendered  unnecessary  by 
superabundance  ;  as,  a  superfluous  supply  of  corn. 

2.  More  than  sufficient;  unnecessary;  useless; 
as,  a  composition  abounding  with  superfluous  words. 
Superfluous  epithets  rather  enfeeble  than  strengthen 
description.  If  what  has  been  said  will  not  con- 
vince, it  would  be  superfluous  In  say  more. 

Superfluous  interval,  in  music,  is  one  that  exceeds  a 
true  diatonic  interval  by  a  semitone  minor.       Cye. 

Superfluous  polygamy,  ( I'olygainia  superflua;)  a 
kind  of  inflorescence  or  compound  flower,  in  which 
the  florets  of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile, 
and  those  of  the  ray,  though  female  or  pistiliferous 
only,  are  also  fertile;  designating  the  second  order 
of  the  class  Syngenesia  of  Linnaeus.  Marlyn. 

Superfluous  sound,  or  tone,  is  one  which  contains  a 
semitone  minor  more  than  atone.  Cye. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  excess  ;  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  is  necessary. 
SU-PER'FLU-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  su- 
perfluous or  beyond  what  is  wanted. 
SC'PER-FLUX,  it.     [L.  super  and  fluxus.] 

That  which  is  more  than  is  wanted.     [Little  used.] 
Sliak. 
SU-PER-FO-LI-A'TION,    n.     [super   and    foliation.] 

Excess  of  foliation.     [Mot  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-HO'MAN,  a.     [super  and  human.]     Above  or 

beyond  what  is  human  ;  divine. 
SU-PER-IM-PEND'ING,  ppr.    Hanging  over ;  threat- 
ening from  above. 
SU-PER-IM-PoSE',(su-per-im-poze',)  v.  t.   [super  and 
impose.] 

To  lay  or  impose  on  something  else  ;  as,  a  stratum 
of  earth  superimposed  on  a  different  stratum. 

Kirwan. 
SU-PER-IM-PoS'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  or  imposed  on 

something.  Humboldt. 

SU-PER-IM-POS'ING,  ppr.      Laying  on   something 

SU-PER-IM-PO-SI"TION,  (-im-pc-zish'un,)  n.  The 
act  of  laying,  or  the  state  of  being  placed,  on  some- 
thing else.  Kirwan. 

SU-PER-IM-PREG-Na'TION,  n.  [super  and  impreg- 
nation.] 

The  act  of  impregnating  upon  a  prior  impregna- 
tion ;  impregnation  when  previously  impregnated. 
Core. 

SU-PER-IN-€UM'BENT,  a.  [super  and  incumbent] 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else. 

SU-PER-IN-DuCE',  v.  t.  [super  and  induce]  To 
bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition  to  something  ;  as, to 
superinduce  a  virtue  or  quality  upon  a  person  not  be- 
fore possessing  it. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the  soul  new  and 
absurd  desires.  South. 

SU-PER-IN-DOC'£D,  (in-dust',)  pp.  or  a.    Induced  or 

brought  upon  something. 
SU-PER-IN-DCC'ING,  ppr.     Inducing  on  something 

SU-PER-IN-DUC'TION,  n.    The  act  of  superinduc- 
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SU-PER-IN-FOSE',  v.  t.     To  infuse  over. 

SU-PEIt-IN-JEG'TION,  n.  [super  and  injection^  An 
injection  succeeding  another.  Diet. 

SU-PER-1N-SPEGT',  v.  t.  [super  and  inspect.]  To 
oversee;  to  supenutend  bv  inspection.    [Tittle  used.] 

STJ-PER-IN-STI-TO'TiON,  n.  [super  and  institu- 
tion.] One  institution  upon  another;  as  when  A 
is  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title, 
and  B  is  instituted  and  admitted  upon  a  presentation 
of  another.  Bailey. 

SU-PER-IN-TEL-LEGT'LI-AL,  a.  [super  and  intellect- 
ual.] 

Being  above  intellect.  Pausanias,  Trans. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND',  v.  t.  [super  and  intend.]  To  have 
or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of;  to  oversee 
with  the  power  of  direction  ;  to  take  care  of  with 
authority  ;  as,  an  officer  superintends  the  building  of 
a  ship  or  the  construction  of  a  fort.  God  exercises  a 
superintending  care  over  all  his  creatures. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ED,  pp.     Overseen  ;  taken  care  of. 

SUrPER-IN-TEND'ENCE,   [  n.    The  act  of  superin- 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'EN-CY,  ,  tending;  care  and 
oversight  for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and  with 
authority  to  direct. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ENT,  n.  One  who  has  the  over- 
sight and  charge  of  something,  with  the  power  of 
direction  ;  as,  the  superintendent  of  an  alms-house  or 
work-house  ;  the  superintendent  of  public  works  ;  the 
superintendent  of  customs  or  finance. 

2.  An   ecclesiastical  superior  in  some  Protestant 
churches. 


SU-FER-IN-TEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Overseeing  with 
the  authority  to  direct  what  shall  be  done  and  how 
it  shall  be  done. 

SU-PE'RI-OR,  a.  [Sp.  and  L.  from  super,  above ;  Fr. 
siijierieur ;  It.  superiore.] 

1.  Higher;  upper;  more  elevated  in  place;  as,  the 
superior  limb  of  the  sun  ;  the  superior  part  of  an  im- 
age. JYewton. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in  digni- 
ty ;  as,  a  superior  officer  ;  a  superior  degree  of  nobil- 
ity. 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence  ;  surpassing 
others  in  the  greatness,  goodness,  or  value  of  any 
quality  ;  as,  a  man  of  superior  merit,  of  superior  bra- 
very, of  superior  talents  or  understanding,  of  supe- 
rior accomplishments. 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of;  too 
great  or  firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected  by  ;  as,  a  man 
superior  to  revenge. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  than  a  (Treat  man 
superior  to  his  sufferings.  Spectator. 

5.  In  botany,  a  superior  flower  has  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower  above  the  germ  ;  a  superior  germ  is  in- 
cluded within  the  coral.  JMnrtyn. 

SU-Pe'RI-OR,  n.  One  who  is  more  advanced  in  age. 
Old  persons  or  elders  are  the  superiors  of  the  young. 

2.  One  who  is  more  elevated  in  rank  or  office. 

3.  One  who  surpasses  others  in  dignity,  excellence, 
or  qualities  of  any  kind.  As  a  writer  of  pure  Eng- 
lish, Addison  has  no  superior. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  monastery,  convent,  or  abbey. 
SU-PE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.     Preeminence  ;  the  quality  of 

being  more  advanced  or  higher,  greater  or  more  ex- 
cellent than  another  in  any  respect ;  as,  superiority 
of  age,  of  rank  or  dignity,  of  attainments  or  excel- 
lence. The  superiority  nf  others  in  lot  tune  anil  rank, 
is  more  readily  acknowledged  than  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding. 

SU-PER-OX'YD,  n.  [super  and  oryd.]  An  oxyd  con- 
taining more  equivalents  of  oxygen  than  of  the  base 
wilh  winch  ii  is  combined  ,  a  hvperoxyd. 

SU-PER-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  superlatio.] 

of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 


9.  Jo 


[I  believe  not  used.] 
SU-PER'LA-TIVE,  a.    [Fr.  superlatif;  L.  superlm 
super  and  latio,  lotus,  fero.] 

1.  Highest  in  degree  ;  most  eminent ;  surpassing 
all  other;  as,  a  man  of  superlative  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence, of  superlative  worth  ;  a  woman  of  superlative 
beauty. 

2.  Supreme  ;  as,  the  superlative  glory  of  the  divine 
character. 

3.  In  grammar,  expressing  the  highest  or  utmost 
degree  ;  as,  the  si/perlutiee  degree  of  comparison. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  the  superlative 
degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  is  formed 
by  the  termination  est,  as  meanest,  highest,  bravest  ; 
or  by  the  use  of  most,  as  most  high,  most  brave ;  or 
by  least,  as  least  amiable  ;  also  a  word  in  the  super- 
lative degree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressing 
the  utmost  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  Tiberius  was 
superlatively  wicked  ;  Clodius  was  superlatively  prof- 
ligate. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in 
the  highest  degree. 

SU-PER-LP'NAR,      )  a.      [L.    super   and    luna,  the 

SU-PER-LO'NA-RY,  j      moon.] 


SUP 

Being  above  the  moon  ;  not  sublunary,  or  of  this 
world. 

The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things.  Pops. 

SU-PER-Me'DI-AL,  a.      Lying  or  being  above  the 

middle.  Buffon. 

S.U-PER-MoLE'eULE,  n.  A  compounded  molecule, 
or  combination  of  two  molecules  of  different  sub- 
stances. Proul. 

STJ-PER-MUN'DANE,  a.  [super  and  mundane.]  Be- 
ing above  the  world.  Pans.  Trans. 

SU-PER-NA€'U.-LU  M,  n.     [L.  super  and  G.  nagel,  a 
nail.] 
Good  liquor,  of  wmen  not  enough  is  left  to  wet 

locally  higher  ; 
as,  the  supernal  orbs  ;  supernal  regions.  Ralegh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above;  celestial;  heavenly; 
as,  supernal  grace. 

Not  by  the  suQeiings  of  supernal  power.  M'dton. 

SU-PER-Na'TANT,  a.  [L.  supcrnatans,  supernato; 
super  and  nato,  to  swim.] 

Swimming  above  ;  floating  on  the  surface  ;  as,  oil 

SU-PER-NA-Ta't'iON,  n.  The  act  of  floating  on  the 
surface  of  a  fluid.  Bacon. 

SU-PER-NAT'U-RAL,  a.t  [super  and  natural.]  Be- 
ing beyond  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of 
nature  ;  miraculous.  A  supernatural  event  is  one 
which  is  not  produced  according  to  the  ordinary  or 
established  laws  of  natural  things.  Thus,  if  iron  has 
more  specific  gravity  than  water,  it  will  sink  in  that 
fluid  ;  and  the  floating  of  iron  on  water  must  be  a 
supernatural  event.  Now,  no  human  being  can  alter 
a  law  of  nature  ;  the  floating  of  iron  on  water,  there- 
fore, must  be  caused  by  divine  power  specially  ex- 
erted to  suspend,  in  this  instance,  a  law  of  nature. 
Hence,  supernatural  events  or  lunacies  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  immediate  agency  of  divine 
power. 

SU-PER-NAT'TJ-RAL-ISM,  )   n.     The  state  of  being 

SU-PRA-NAT'U-RAL-ISM,  (  supernatural.  Carlyle. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  supernatural 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  miracles  and  revela- 
tions recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  grace  which 
renews  and  sanctifies  men  ;  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  operation  of  any  other 
than  physical  or  natural  causes  in  these  several 
things.  Murdock. 

SU-PER-NAT'TJ-RAL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  the 
principles  of  supernaturalism. 

SU-PER-NAT'q-RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  ex- 
ceeding the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature. 
The  prophets  must  have  been  supernaturally  taught 
or  enlightened,  for  their  predictions  were  beyond 
human  foreknowledge. 

SU-PER-NAT'LT-RAL-NEPS,  it.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  beyond  the  power  or  ordinary  laws  of 
nature. 

SU-PER-NU'MER-A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  super-numeraire  ;  L. 
super  and  numerus,  number.] 

1.  Exceeding  the  number  stated  or  prescribed  ;  as, 
a  supernumerary  officer  in  a  regiment;  a  supernumer- 
ary canon  in  the  church. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary,  a  usual,  ora  round  num- 
ber ;  as,  supernumerary  addresses  ;  supernumer-ary 
expense.  Jlddison.     Fell. 

SU-PER-NU'MER-A-RY,  n.  A  person  or  thing  be- 
yond the  number  slated,  or  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary or  usual.  On  the  reduction  of  the  regiments, 
several  supernumeraries  were  to  lie  provided  for. 

SU-PER-PAR-TIC'II-LAR,  a.  [super  and  particular.] 
Noting  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term 
over  the  less  is  a  unit ;  as,  the  ratio  of  I  to  2,  or  of  3 
to  4.     [JVof  in  use.]  Hntton. 

SU-PER-PaR'TIENT,  (-par'shent,)  a.  [L.  super  and 
partio.]  Noting  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the 
greater  term  over  the  less  is  more  than  a  unit ;  as, 
that  of  3  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10.     [jYot  in  use.]     Button. 

SO'PER-PLANT,  b.  [super  and  plant.)  A  plant 
growing  on  another  plant ;  as  the  misletoe.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon. 

[We  now  use  Parasite  and  Epifhvte.] 

StJ'FER-PLTJS.    See  Sunri.ua. 

SO'PER-PLUS-AGE,  n.  [L.  super  and  plus.]  That 
which  is  more  than  enough  ;  excess.  Felt. 

[We  now  use  Surplusage,  which  see.] 

SU-PER-PON'DER-aTE,  0.  t.    [L.  super  and  pondero.] 
To  weigh  over  and  above.     [JVot  used.]        Diet, 

SU-PER-P6SE',  (su-per-poze',)  v.  t.  [L.  super  and  Fr. 
poser,  to  lay.] 

To  lav  upon,  as  one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

SU-PER-P0S'£1),  pp.  or  a.  Laid  or  being  upon  some 
thing.  Humboldt 

SU-PER-PCsS'ING,  ppr.     Placing  upon  something. 

SU-PER-PO*-6I"T10N,  (-po-zish'iin,)  n  [super  and 
position.]  A  placing  above  ;  a  lying  or  being  situated 
above  or  upon  something  ;  as,  the  superposition  of 
rocks.  Humboldt, 

2.  That  which  is  situated  above  or  upon  some 
thing  else. 

SU'PER-PRaISE,  (su'per-praze,)  v.  i.  To  praise  to 
excess.  Shak. 
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SU-PER-PRO-P6R'TION,  n.  [super  and  proportion.] 
Overplus  of  proportion.  Digby. 

SU-PER-PUR-GA'TION,  n.  [super  and  purgation.] 
More  purgation  than  is  snilicient.  Wiseman. 

SU-PER-RE-FLEC'TION,  n.  [super  and  reflection.] 
The  reflection  t>(  an  nua^e  reflected.  Bacon. 

SU-PER-RE-WARD',  v.  t.    To  reward  to  excess.     - 

SU-PER-ROY'AL,a.     [super and  royal.]     Largerthan 


SU-PER-SA'LI-ENT,  a.     Leaping  upon. 

Su'PER-SALT,  n.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  with  a  greater 
number  of  equivalents  of  acid  than  base.  The 
binoxalate  and  quntermrruluic  »f  putassa  are  supersalts. 

SU-PER-SAT'U.-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  super  and  saturo.] 
To  add  to  beyond  saturation. 

SU-PER-SAT'U_-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  More  than  sat- 
urated. 

SU-PER-SAT'U-RA-TING,  ppr.  More  than  satura- 
ting ;  filling  to  excess. 

SU-PER-SAT-U-RA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  add- 
ing beyond  saturation,  or  the  state  of  being  thus 
supersaturated.  Fourcroy. 

SU-PER-SCRIBE',   v.   t.      [L.   super    and    scribo,  to 

To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top,  outside,  or  sur- 
face ;  or  to  write  the  name  or  address  of  one  on  the 
outside  or  envor ;  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 
SU-PER-SCRlB'ED,  pp.     Inscribed  on  the  outside. 
SU-PER-S€RIB'ING,  ppr.    Inscribing,  writing,  or  en- 
graving on  the  outside,  or  on  the  top. 
SU-PER-SCRIP'TION,  n.     The  act  of  superscribing. 
9.  That  which  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  out- 
side, or  above  something  else.  Waller. 

over,  The  King 


3.  An  impression  of  letters  on  coins.     Matt.  xxii. 
[Shakspeare  uses  Kopkhsoript.] 
SU-PER-SE€'U-LAR,  a.     [super  and  secular.]     Being 

above  the_  world  or  secular  things. 
SU-PER-SeDE',  v.  t.     [L.  supcrscdeo  ;  super  and  sedeo, 
to  sit.] 

1.  Literally,  to  set  above  ;  hence,  to  make  void,  in- 
efficacious, or  useless,  by  superior  power,  or  by  com- 
ing in  the  place  of;  to  set  aside  ;  to  render  unneces- 
sary ;  to  suspend.  The  use  of  artillery  in  making 
breaches  in  walls,  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  bat- 
tering-ram. The  effect  of  passion  is  to  supersede  the 
workings  of  reason.  South. 

Nothing  is  supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  natu- 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of;  hence,  to 
displace  or  render  unnecessary ;  as,  an  officer  is 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  another  person. 

SU-PER-SS'DE-JlS,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  a  writ  of  super- 
sedeas, is  a  writ  or  command  to  suspend  the  powers 
of  an  officer  in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 
This  writ  does  not  destroy  the  power  of  an  officer, 
for  it  may  be  revived  by  another  writ  called  a  proce- 
dendo. Blackstone. 

SU-PER-SeD'£D,  pp.  Made  void  ;  rendered  unnec- 
essary or  jneffjeacious  ;  displaced  ;  suspended. 

SU-PER-SeD'ING,  ppr.  Coming  in  the  place  of;  set- 
ting aside  ;  rendering  useless  ;  displacing  ;  suspend- 
ing. _ 

SU-PER-SgD'URE,  n.  The  act  of  superseding;  as, 
the  superscdure  of  trial  by  jury.     [JVera.] 

Hamilton,  Fed. 

SU-PER-SEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses  ;  above  the  natural  powers  of  perception. 

Murdock. 

SU-PER -SEXS'U-AL,  a.     Above  the  senses. 

SU-PER-SERV'ICE-A-BLE,  a.  [super  and  service- 
able.] 

Over  officious ;  doing  more  than  is  required  or 
desired.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

SU  PER-SES'SION,  (-sesh'nn,)  n.  The  act  of  super- 
seding. 

SU-PER-STI''TION,  (-stish'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L. 
superstitia,  supersto ;  super  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Excessive,  exactness  or  rigor  in  religious  opin- 
ions or  practice  ;  extreme  and  unnecessary  scruples 
in  the  observance  of  religions  rites  not  commanded, 
or  of  points  of  minor  importance  ;  excess  or  extrav- 
agance in  religion  ;  the  doing  of  things  not  required 
by  God,  or  abstaining  from  things  not  forbidden  ;  or 
the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or  belief  without  evi- 
dence. Brown. 

Superstition  has  relerence  to  God,   to   religion,  or  to  beings 
superior  to  man.  Encyc. 

2.  False  religion  ;  false  worship. 

3.  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  ex*cess  of  scru- 
ples in  religion.     In  this  sense,  it  admits  of  a  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 

4.  Excessive  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

5.  Belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  superior  powers 
in  certain  extraordinary  or  singular  events,  or  in 
omens  and  prognostics. 


SUP 

SU-PER-STI"TION-IST,  n.  One  addicted  to  super- 
stition. More. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS,  (-stish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  supcrstt- 
tieux ;  L.  superstitiosus.] 

1.  Over  scrupulous  and  rigid  in  religious  obser- 
vances ;  addicted  to  superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fancies 
and  scruples  in  regard  to  religion ;  as,  superstitious 
people. 

2.  Proceeding  from  superstition ;  manifesting  su- 
perstition ;  as,  superstitious  rites  ;  superstitious  obser- 

3.  Over  exact ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 
Superstitious  use;  in  law,  the  use  of  land  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose,  or  by  a  religious  corporation. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS-LY,   adv.      In   a  superstitious 
manner;  with   excessive  regard   to   uncommanded 
rites  or  unessential  opinions  and  forms  in  religion. 
Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care  ;  with  excessive  exactness 
or  scruple. 

3.  With  extreme  credulity  in  regard  to  the  agency 
of  superior  beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

SU-PER-S  I'I"Tlt)US-NESS,  7t.     Superstition. 

SU-PER-STRAIN',  v.  t.  [super  and  strain.]  To  over- 
strain or  stretch.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

STJ-PER-STRaI!St'.ED,7>t;.     Overstrained  or  stretched. 

SU-PER-STRA'TUM,  ti.  [super  and  stratum.]  A 
stratum  or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on  some- 
thing else.  Asiat.  Res. 

SU-PER-STRUOT',  v.  U  [L.  superstruo ;  super  and 
struo,  to  lay.] 

To  build  upon  ;  to  erect. 

This  is  the  orilv  jiro])  r  bu-is  ^n  u  lii.ii  !<>  supcrstrucl  first  inno- 
cence and  then  virtue.     \Littte  used.}        Decay  of  Piety. 
SU-PER-STRUeT'ED,  pp.     Built  upon. 
SII-PEU-STRUCT'ING,  ppr.     Building  upon. 
SU-PER-STRUC'TION,  n.      An  edifice  erected   on 
something. 

My  own  profession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  superslruc- 
lions  on  an  old  ruin.  Denham. 

SU-PER-STRUOT'IVE,  a.  Built  or  erected  on  some- 
thing else.  Hammond. 

SU-PER-STRUCT'TJRE,  r>.  Any  structure  or  edifice 
built  on  something  else  ;  particularly,  the  building 
raised  on  a  foundation.  This  word  is  used  to  distin- 
guish what  is  erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from 
the  foundation  itself. 

2.  Any  thing  erected  on  a  foundation  or  basis.  In 
education,  we  begin  with  teaching  languages  as  the 
foundation,  and  proceed  to  erect  on  that  foundation 
the  superstructure  of  science. 

SU-PER-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.  [super  and  substan- 
tial.] More  than  substantial ;  being  more  than  sub- 
stance. .  Cyc. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHATE,  n.  Sulphate  with  a  greater 
number  of  equivalents  of  acid  than  base. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHU-RET-ED,  a.  Consisting  of  a 
greater  number  of  equivalents  of  sulphur  than  of 
I  he  base  vviih  which  the  sulphur  is  combined.  Jiikin. 

SUPER-TERRENE',  a.  [super  and  terrene.]  Being 
above  ground,  or  above  the  earth.  HdL 

SU-PER-TER-RES'TRI-AL,  a.  Being  above  the 
earth,  or  above  what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

Buckminster. 

SU-PER-TON'ie,  re.  In  music,  the  note  next  above 
the  key-note.  Busby. 

SU-PER-TRAG'IC-AL,  a.     Tragical  to  excess. 

Warton. 

SU-PER-VA-€A'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  supcrvacaticus  ;  su- 
per and  vaco,  to  make  void.] 

Superfluous  ;  unnecessary  ;  needless  ;  serving  no 
purpose.  Howell. 

SU-PER-VA-CA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.     Needlessly. 

SU-PER-VA-Ca'NE-OUS-NESS,  ti.    Needlessness. 
Bailey. 

SU-PER-VENE',  v.  i.     [L.  svpervenio;  super  and  ve- 

1.  To  come  upon  as  something 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  r 

impressed  by  divine  power.  Bcnltey. 

2.  To  come  upon  ;  to  happen  to. 

SU-PER -Ve'NI-ENT,  a.  Coming  upon  as  some- 
thing additional  or  extraneous 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to  Christian 
practice.  Hammond. 

Divorces  can  be  granted,  a  mensa  el  toro,  only  for  supervenient 
causes.  Z.  Sunfi. 

SU-PER-VEN'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  supervening. 

SU-PER-VI'SAL,   (su-per-vl'zal,)         in.     [from   su- 

SU-PER-VI"S10N,   (su-per-vizh'un,)  i   penise..]  The 
act  of  overseeing  ;  inspection  ;  superintendence. 
Tookc.     Walsh. 

SU-PER- VISE',  (su-per-vlze',)  n.  Inspection.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

SU-PER- VISE',  v.  t.  [L.  strand  visas,  video,  to  see.] 
To  oversee  for  direction  ;  to  superintend  ;  to  in- 
spect ;  as,  to  siijicrcise  the  press  for  correction. 

SU-PER  VTS'ED,  (-vizd',)  pp.     Inspected. 

SU-PER- VIS'ING.^r.  Overseeing;  inspecting;  su- 
perintending. 

SU-PER- VI'SOR,  ti.     An  overseer  ;   an  inspector  ;  a 
superintendent ;  as,  the  supervisor  of  a  pamphlet. 
Dryden. 
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SU-PER-VI'SO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  having  su- 

SU-PER-VIVE',  v  t.     [L.  super  and  vivo,  to  live.] 
To  live  beyond  ;  to  outlive.     The  soul  will  super- 

vive   all   the    revolutions   of    nature.     [Little  used.] 

[See  Survive.] 
SU-PI-NA'TION,  ti.     [h.  supino.] 

1.  The  act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with  the 
face  upward. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
ward. Lavn-ence's  Lect. 

SU-PI-Na'TOR,  ti.     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  turns 

the  palm  of  the  hand  upward. 
SU-PINE',  a.     [L.  supinus.] 

1.  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the  face  upward  ; 
opposed  to  Prone. 

2.  Leaning  backward,  or  inclining  with  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

If  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  l.e  placed  on  hills  supine.  Dryden. 

3.  Negligent;  heedless;  indolent;  thoughtless; 
inattentive. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly 

temptation. 

These  men  suffer  by  their  supine  credulity.  AT.  Claries. 

SO'PINE,  71.     [L.  supinum.] 

In  grammar,  a  name  of  certain  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  tile  Latin  veil)  ending  in  um  and  u. 
SU-PINE'LY,  adv.     With  the  face  upward. 

2.  Carelessly  ;  indolently  ;  drowsily  ;  in  a  heed- 
less, thoughtless  state. 

Who  on  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie.  Sandys. 

SU-PINE'NESS,  ti.    A  lying  with  the  face  upward. 
2.  Indolence  ;    drowsiness  ;    heedlessness.     Many 
of  the  evils  of  life  are  owing  to  our  own  supiusness. 
SU-PIN'I-TY,  for  Supine.ness,  is  not  used. 
SUP'PAGE,  ti.     [from  sup.]     What  may  be  supped  ; 

pottage.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

SUP-PAL-Pa'TION,  ti.     [L.  suppalpor ;  sub  and  paU 
por,  to  stroke.] 

The  act  of  enticing  bv  soft  words.     [Not  used.] 
Hall. 
SUP-PAR-A-SI-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  supparasitor ;   sub 
and  parasite.] 

The  act  of  flattering  merely  to  gain  favor.  [Not 
in  use.)  Hill. 

SUP-PAR' A-SlTE,  ».  t.     To  flatter  ;  to  cajole. 

Dr.  Clarke. 
SUP-PAWN'.     See  Sefawn. 
SUP'P£D,   (supt,)  pp.     Having   taken    the  evening 

SUP-PE-DA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  sub  and  pes,  the  foot.] 
Being  under  the  feet.  Brown. 

SUP-PED'I-TATE,  77.  t.     [L.  suppedito.] 

To  supply.     [Not  used?]  Hammond. 

SUP-PED-I-TA'TION,  7..     [L.  suppeditatio.] 

Supply  ;  aid  afforded.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

SUP'PER,  7i.     [Fr.  souper.     See  Sup.] 

The  evening    meal.     People  who  dine  late  eat  no 
supper.     The  dinner  of  fashionable  people  would  be 
the  supper  of  rustics. 
SUP'PER-LESS,  a.     Wanting  supper;  being  without 

supper  ;  as,  to  go  stippcrless  to  bed.  Spectator. 

SUP-PLANT',  v.   t.     [Fr.   supplanter ;   L.   supplanto; 
sub  and  planto,  the  bottom  of  the  foot.] 

1.  To  trip  up  the  heels. 

Supplanted  down  he  fell.  Alilton. 

2.  To  remove  or  displace  by  stratagem  ;  or  to  dis- 
place and  take  the  place  of;  as,  a  rival  supplants 
another  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  or  in  the 
favor  of  his  prince. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  suj/ptanted  the  friend.     Fell. 

3.  To  overthrow  ;  to  undermine. 
SUP-PLANT-A'TION,  ti.     The  act  of  supplanting. 
SUP-PLANT'ED, pp.     Tripped  up;  displaced. 
SUP-PLANT'ER,  n.     One  that  supplants. 
SUP-PLANT'ING,  ppr.     Tripping  up  the  heels;  dis- 
placing by  artifice. 

SUP'PLE,    (sup'pl,)    a.      [Fr.   souplc;    Arm.   soublat, 
soublein,  to  bend.] 

1.  Pliant ;  flexible  ;  easily  bent ;  as,  supple  joints; 
supple  fingers.  Bacon.     Temple. 

2.  Yielding  ;  compliant ;  not  obstinate. 

If  punishment  iimki  s  net  !]!<■  ail]  t.-upj^e,  it  hardens  the  offender. 

3.  Bending  to  the  humor  of  others;  flattering; 
fawning.  Addison. 

4.  That  makes  pliant ;  as,  supple  government. 

Shak. 
SUP'PLE,  (sup'pl,)  v    U     To  make,  soft  and    pliant; 
to  render  flexible  ;  as,  to  supple  leather. 
2.  To  make  compliant. 

A  mother  pei^i-n:.,"  nil  ;.h"  hid  trj'plcd  the  will  of  her  daughter. 
Locke. 
SUP'PLE,  v.  i.    To  become  soft  and  pliant ;  as,  stones 

suppled  into  softness.  Dryden. 

SUP'PLED,   (sup'pld,)  pp.      Made   soft   and    pliant ; 

made  compliant. 
SUP'PLE-LY,  (snp'pl-le,)  adv.   Softly  ;  pliantly  ;  mild- 
ly. Cotgravc. 
SUP'PLe-MENT,   ti.      [Fr.,   from    L.   supplemcntum, 
supplco;  sub  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
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SUP 

1.  Literally,  a  supply  ;  hence,  an  addition  to  any 
thing,  by  which  its  defects  are  supplied,  and  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete.  The  word  is  particu- 
larly used  of  an  addition  to  a  book  or  paper. 

2.  Store  ;  supply.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chapman. 

3.  In  trigonometry,  the  quantity  by  which  an  arc 
or  an  angle  falls  snort  of  180  degrees,  or  a  semicircle. 

SUP'PLE-MENT,  v.  t.     To  add  something  to  a  wri- 
ting, &c. 
SUP  PLE-MENT'AL,       j  a.  Additional ;  added  to  sup- 
SUP-PLE-MENT'A-RY,  (      ply  what  is  wanted  ;  as,  a 

supplemental  law  or  bill. 
SUP'PLE-MENT-ING,  ppr.    Adding  a  supplement. 
Chalmers. 
SUP'PLE-NESS,  (sup'pl-ness,)  n.    [from  supple.]    Pli- 
ancy ;  pliablcness  ;  flexibility  ;    the  quality  of  being 
easily  bent  ;  as,  the  suppleness  of  the  joints. 

2.  Readiness  of  compliance  ;  the  quality  of  easily 
yielding  ;  facility  ;  as,  the  suppleness  u(  the  will.  Locke. 
IS^KlWi*     [r-m  L.Swto,  to  supply.] 
Supplying  deficiencies  ;  as,  a  supphtor-ij  oath. 

Blackstone. 
SUP'PLe-TO-RY,  n.    That  which  is  to  supply  what 

is  wanted.  Hammond. 

SUP-PLI'AL,  n.     The  act  of  supplying.     [JVot  used.] 
Warburton. 
SUP-PLI'ANCE,  n.     Continuance.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shah. 
SUP'PLI-ANT,  a.    [Fr.,  from  supplier,  to  entreat,  con- 
tracted from  L.  supplico,  to  supplicate ;  sub  and  plieo, 
to  fold.    See  Comply  and  Apply.] 

1.  Entreating;  beseeching;  supplicating;  asking 
earnestly  and  submissively. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud.     Dryden. 

2.  Manifesting  entreaty ;  expressive  of  humble  sup- 
plication. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee.  Milton. 

SUP'PLI-ANT,  n.  A  humble  petitioner;  one  who  en- 
treats submissively. 

Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer.  Dryden. 

SUP'PLl-ANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  suppliant  or  submissive 

SUP'PU-CANT,  a.     [L.  supplicans.] 

EntrentiiiL'  ;  asking  submissively.  Bp.  Bull. 

SUP'PLI-CANT,  n.  One  that  entreats  ;  a  petitioner 
who  asks  earnestly  and  submissively. 

The  wise  supplicant  left  the  event  to  God.  Roger: 

SUP'PLI-CAT,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  peti- 
tion ;  particular!)!,  a  written  application  with  a  certif- 
icate that  tile  requisite  conditions  have  been  complied 
with. 

SUP'PLI-CaTE,  v.  t.  t[L.  supplico ;  sub  and  plico.  See 
Suppliant.] 

1.  To  entreat  for ;  to  seek  by  earnest  prayer ;  as, 
to  supplicate  blessings  on  Christian  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer  ;  as,  to  supplicate  the  throne 
of  grace. 

SUP'PLI-CaTE,  v.  i.     To  entreat ;  to  beseech  ;  to  im- 
plore ;  to  petition  with  earne-tness  and  submission. 
A  man  can  not  biook  to  supplicate  or  beg.  Bacon. 

SUP'PLI-CA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Entreating  ;  imploring. 
SUP'PLI-€a-TING-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  supplication. 
SUP-PLI-Ca'TION,  v.     [Fr.,  from  L.  supplicatio.] 

1.  Entreaty  ;  humble  and  earnest  prayer  in  wor- 
ship. In  all  aw  supplications  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
let  us  remember  a  world  lying  in  ignorance  and  wick- 
edness. 

2.  Petition  ;  earnest  request. 

3.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  religions  solemnity  ob- 
served in  consequence  of  some  military  success,  and 
also  in  times  of  distress  and  danger,  to  avert  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods.  Smitli's  Diet. 

SUP'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  supplication  ; 
humble  ;  submissive.  Johnson. 

SUP-PLI'-ED,  pp.  [from  supply.]  Fully  furnished  ; 
having  a  sufficiency. 

SUP-PI.I'ER,  n.     He  that  supplies. 

SUP-PLIES',  71.;  pi.  of  Supply.  Things  supplied  in 
sufficiency.  In  England,  moneys  granted  by  parlia- 
ment for  public  expenditure. 

SUP-PLY',  v.  t.  [L.  svpplco  :  sub  and  plea,  disused, 
to  fill  ;  Fr.  supptecr;  Sp.  suplir ;  It.  supplire.] 

1.  To  fill  up,  as  any  deficiency  happens  ;  to  furnish 
what  is  wanted  ;  to  afford  or  furnish  a  sufficiency  ; 
as,  to  supply  the  poor  with  bread  and  clothing;  to 
supply  the  daily  wants  of  nature  ;  to  supply  the  navy 
with  masts  and  spars  ;  to  supply  the  treasury  with 
money.    The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water. 


1  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banished  sun  supply. 

3.  To  give ;  to  bring  or  furnish. 

Nearer  can-  xupplirs 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes. 

4.  To  fill  vacant  room. 

Ttie  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
tits  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

A.  To  fill ;  as,  to  supply  a  vacancy. 


Drydei 


la  general,  to  furnish  ;  to  give  or  afford  what 


M-Mill 


.Hall. 


lelity  supplies  no  such  motives. 

SUP-PL'S',  71.  Sufficiency  of  things  for  use  or  want. 
The  poor  have  a  dully  supply  of  food  ;  the  army  has 
ample  supplies  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 
Customs,  taxes,  and  excise  constitute  the  supplies  of 


wanted  ;  affording  a  sufficiency, 
SUP-PLY'MENT,  11.     A  furnishing.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 
SUP-PORT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  supporter:  It.  sopportare ;  L. 

supporto  ;  sub  and  porto,  to  carry.] 

1.  To  bear  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  uphold  ;  as,  a  prop  or 
pillar  supports  a  structure;  an  abutment  supports  an 
arch  ;  the  stem  of  a  tree  supports  the  branches.  Ev- 
ery edifice  must  have  a  foundation  to  support  it;  a 
rope  or  cord  supports  a  weight. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome  ;  as,  to  rap- 
port pain,  distress,  of  misfortunes. 

This  fierce  (i.ine-,n,ir  and  his  insolence. 

The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bear;  to  endure;  as,  to  support  fatigues  or 
hardships  ;  to  support  violent  exertions.  The  eye 
will  not  support  the  light  of  the  sun's  disk. 

4.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  fainting  or  sinking  ; 
as,  to  support,  the  courage  or  spirits. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  act  or  represent  well ;  as,  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  King  Lear ;  to  support  the  part 
assigned. 

6.  To  bear ;  to  supply  funds  for  or  the  means  of 
continuing  ;  as,  to  support  the  annual  expenses  of 
government. 

7.  To  sustain  ;  to  carry  on  ;  as,  to  support  a  war  or 
a  contest ;  to  support  an  argument  or  debate. 

8.  To  maintain  with  provisions  and  the  necessary 
means  of  living  ;  as,  to  support  a  family  ;  to  support 
a  son  in  college  ;  to  support  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

9.  To  maintain  ;  to  sustain  ,  to  keep  from  failing  ; 
as,  to  support  life  ;  to  support  the  strength  by  nour- 
ishment. 

10.  To  sustain  without  change  or  dissolution  ;  as, 
clay  supports  tin  intense  heat. 

11.  To  bear  ;  to  keep  from  sinking  ;  as,  water  sup- 
ports ships  and  other  bodies  ;  air  supports  a  balloon. 

12.  To  bear  without  being  exhausted  ;  to  be  able 
to  pay  ;  as,  to  support  taxes  or  contributions. 

13.  To  sustain  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to  support  a  good 
character. 

14.  To  maintain  ;  to  verify  ;  to  make  good  :  to  sub- 
stantiate. The  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  charges;  the  evidence  will  not  support  the  state- 
ments or  allegations  ;  the  impeachment  is  well  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

15.  To  uphold  by  aid  or  countenance;  as,  to  sup- 
port a  friend  or  a  party. 

16.  To  vindicate  :  to  maintain  ;  to  defend  success- 
fully ;  as,  to  be  able  to  support  one's  own  cause. 

17.  To  act  as  one's  aid  or  attendant  on  some  pub- 
lic occasion,  by  sitting  or  walking  at  his  side  ;  as, 
Mr.  O'Connell  left  the  prison,  supported  by  his  two 
sons.  England. 

SUP-PORT',  7i.    The  act  or  operation  of  upholding  or 

2.  That  which  upholds,  sustains,  or  keeps  from 
falling;  as  a  prop,  a  pillar,  a  foundation  of  any  kind. 

3.  That  which  maintains  life  ;  as,  food  is  the  sup- 
port of  life,  of  the  body,  of  strength.  Oxygen,  or  vi- 
tal air,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  support  of  respi- 
ration and  of  heat  in  the  blood. 

4.  Maintenance  ;  subsistence  ;  as,  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  family  ;  or  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  army  and  navy. 

5.  Maintenance  ;  an  upholding  ;  continuance  in 
any  state,  or  preservation  from  falling,  sinking,  or 
failing;  as,  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  public 
credit ;  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  government. 

6.  In  general,  the  maintenance  or  sustaining  of  any 
thing,  without  suffering  it  to  fail,  decline,  or  lan- 
guish ;  as,  the  support  of  health,  spirits,  strength,  or 
courage  ;  the  support  of  reputation,  credit,  &c. 

7.  That  which  upholds  or  relieves ;  aid  ;  help ;  suc- 

SUP-PORT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]     That  may  be  upheld  or 
sustained. 

2.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  the  pain  is 
supportable, or  not  supportable.  Patience  renders  evils 
supportable. 

3.  Tolerable  ;  that  may  he  borne  without  resistance 
or  punishment  ;  as,  such  insults  are  not  supportable. 

4.  That  can  be  maintained;  as,  the  cause  or  opin- 
ion is  sujiportablc. 

SUP-PORT' A-BLE-NESS,  7t.     The  state  of  being  tol- 
erable. Hammond. 
SUP-PORT' A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  supportable  manner. 
SUP-PORT'ANCE,  ii.     Maintenance ;  support.     [JVot 

SUP-PORT-a'TION,  re.   Maintenance  ;  support.   [JVot 


SUP 

SUP-PORT'ER,  7t.*  One  that  supports  or  maintains. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds;  a  prop,  a  pil- 
lar, &x. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured.        Bacon. 

3.  A  suslainer ;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  e  tompnuion  and  supporter  in  all  their  miseries. 

4.  A  maintainer  ;  a  defender. 

Worthy  supporters  ul"  jmli  a  rdjninir  impi'ty.  South. 

5.  One  who  maintains  or  helps  to  carry  on ;  as, 
the  supporters  of  a  war. 

6.  An  advocate  ;  a  defender ;  a  vindicator  ;  as,  the 
supporters  of  religion,  morality,  justice,  etc 

7.  An  adherent ;  one  who  takes  part ;  as,  the  sup- 
porter of  a  party  or  faction. 

8.  One  who  sits   by  or  walks  with  another,   on 
some  public  occasion,  as  an  aid  or  attendant. 

9.  In  ship-building,  a   knee  placed   under  the  cat- 
head. 

*10.  Supporters,   in  heraldry,  are    figures  of  beasts 
that  appear  to  support  the  arms.  Johnson. 

SUP-PORT'FIJL,  a.  Abounding  with  support.  [JVot 
used.] 

SUP-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Bearing;  enduring;  uphold 
ing  ;  sustaining;  maintaining;  subsisting;  vindi- 
cating. 

SUI'-I'oRT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  support. 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice. 

SUP-PORT'MENT,  n.     Support.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Wotton. 

SUP-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  [from  suppose.]  That  may  be 
supposed  ;  that  iimv  be  imagined  to  exist.  That  is 
not  a  supposable  case. 

SUP-POS'AL,  n.  [from  suppose.]  Position  without 
proof;  the  imagining  of  something  to  exist;  suppo- 


SUP-PoSE',  (sup-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  supposer ;  L.  sup- 
positus,  suppono ;  It.  suppurre;  Sp.  s  up  oner  ;  sub  and 
pono,  to  put.] 

1.  To  lay  down  or  state  as  a  proposition  or  fact 
that  may  exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  be- 
lieved to"  be  true  or  to  exist;  or  to  imagine  or  admit 
to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration. 
Let  us  suppose  the  earth  to  he  the  renter  of  the  sys- 
tem, what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 


%S22Z£**°*"  "  *"* 

we  ought   not  to  doubt  of  its 
Tillotson. 

2.  To  imagine ;  to  believe 

to  receive  as  true. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  thej 

have  slain  all  the  young  men, 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  think. 


I    SOOrn-f, 


If  our  propusd.s  euro  a.-. 

4.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true.  The  existence  of 
things  supposes  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the 
things. 

One  falsehood  supposes  another,  and  renders  all  you  say  bus- 
pected.  Female  Quixote. 

5.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place  of  an- 
other.    [JVot  in  use.] 

SUP-POSE',  H.    Supposition  ;  position  without  proof. 

Fit  to  Lie  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 

That  she  is  honest.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SVP-PoS'ETi,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  down  or  imagined  as 
true  ;  imagined  ;  believed  ;  received  as  tr'-ie. 

SUP-POS'ER,  7i.     One  who  supposes.  Shak. 

SUP-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Laying  down  or  imagining  tc 
exist  or  be  true  ;  stating  as  a  case  that  may  be  ;  itn- 

SUP-PO-SI"TI(  >N,"(-po-zish'nn,l  „.  The  act  of  lay- 
ing down,  imagining,  or  admitting  as  true  or  exist- 
ing, what  is  known  not  to  be  true,  or  what  is  not 
proved. 

2.  The  position  of  something  known  not  to  be 
true  or  not  proved  ;  hypothesis. 

This  i.~  ■•■■Ii   ■■■,    .i.l    .!       .'v  1. 1     n   supposition,  thil  il   i  thin?  he 
true,  it'  is  impossible  to  be  false.  7iltot»'on. 

3.  Imagination  ;  belief  without  full  evidence. 

4.  In  music,  the  use  of  two  successive  notes  of 
equal  length, one  of  winch,  being  a  discord,  supposes 


the 


SUP-PO-SI"TION-AL,  a.     Hypothetical.  South. 

SUP-POS-I-TI"TIOUS,  (-poz-e-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  sup- 

posilitius,  from  suppositus,  suppono.] 

Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  character  belonging  to 

another;  not  genuine;  as,  a  supposititious  child;  a 

supposititious  writing,  Addison. 

SUP-POS-I-TP'TIOUS-LY,   (-tish'us-,)  adv.      Hypo- 

theticallv;  bv  supposition. 
SUP-POS-l-TI"TIOUS-NESS,    (-tish'n 


sup-pos'i/riVE, 

ngsupposit 


The 

Supposed  ;  including  or  imply- 
Chillaigaortk. 
SL'P-POS'I-TIVE,  7i.     [Supra.]     A  word  denoting  oi 

implying  supposition.  Bamji 

SUP-POS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.     With,  by,  or  upon   sup 

position.  Hammond. 

SrP-l-ns;I-TO-RY,n.     [Fr  suppositoire.] 

In  medicine,  a  pill  or  bolus  introduced  into  the  rec- 
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&c  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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turn  to  procure  stools  when  clysters  cannot  be  admin- 
istered. Parr. 
SUP-PRESS',  v.  t.     [L.  suppressus,  supprimo ;  sub  and 
premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  overpower  and  crush;  to  subdue;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  suppress  a  rebellion  ;  to  suppress  a  mu- 
tiny or  riot ;  to  suppress  opposition. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker, 
and  the  government  stronger.  Dailies. 

2.  To  keep  in  ;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent; 
as,  to  suppress  the  voice  ;  to  suppress  sighs. 

3.  To  retain  without  disclosure ;  to  conceal;  not 
to  tell  or  reveal ;  as,  to  suppress  evidence. 


4.  To  retain  without  communication  or  making 
public  ;  as,  to  suppress  a  letter  ;  to  suppress  a  manu- 
script. 

5.  To  stifle  ;  to  stop ;  to  hinder  from  circulation  ; 
as,  to  suppress  a  report. 

6.  To  stop ;  to  restrain  ;  to  obstruct  from  dis- 
charges ;  as,  to  suppress  a  diarrhea,  a  hemorrhage, 
and  the  like. 

SUP-PRESS'ED,  f-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Crushed  ;  de- 
stroyed ;  retain. 'd  ;  concealed  ;  stopped;  obstructed. 

SUP-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Subduing;  destroying;  re- 
taining closely  ;  concealing  ;  hindering  from  disclo- 
sure .h  publication;  obstructing. 

SUP-PRES'SION,  (sup-presh'un,)  n  [Fr.,  from  L. 
suppressio.] 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroy- 
ing; as,  the  suppression  of  a  riot,  insurrection,  or  tu- 
mult. 

2.  The  act  of  retaining  from  utterance,  vent,  or 
disclosure  ;  concealment ;  as,  the  suppression  of  truth, 
of  reports,  of  evidence,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  retaining  of  any  thing  from  public  notice  ; 
as.  the  suppression  of  a  letter  or  any  writing. 

4.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention 
of  discharges  ;  as,  the  suppression  of  urine,  of  diar- 
rhea, or  other  discharge. 

5.  In  grammar  or  composition,  omission  ;  as,  the 
suppression  of  a  word. 

SUP-PRESS'IVE,  a.   Tending  to  suppress  ;  subduing  ; 

concealing..  Seward. 

SUP-PRESS'OR,  n.     One  that  suppresses  ;  one  that 

subdues  ;  one  that  prevents  utterance,  disclosure,  or 

communication. 
SUP'PU-R ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  suppuro ;  sub  and  pus,  puris  ; 

Fr.  suppurer ;  It.  suppurare.] 

To   generate   pus  ;   as,   a  boil   or  abscess  suppu- 

SUP'PU-RaTE,  v.  L    To  cause  to  suppurate. 

jSrbuthnot. 
[In  this  sense,  unusual.] 
SUP'PU-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Generating  pus. 
SUP-PU-RA'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suppuratio.] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess  ;  one  of  the 
natural  terminations  of  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Cyc.     Cooper.      Wiseman. 

2.  The  matter  produced  by  suppuration. 
SUP'PU-RA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  suppuratif.] 

Tending  to  suppurate  ;  promoting  suppuration. 
SUP'PU-RA-TIVE,    n.      A  medicine  that   promotes 

suppuration. 
SUP-PU-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  supputatio,  supputo ;   sub 
and  puto,  to  think.] 

Reckoning;  account;  computation.  Holder. 

SUP-POTE',  v.  t.     [L.  supputo,  supra.] 

To  reckon  ;  to  compute.     [Jvot  in  use.\ 
Su'PKA;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  above,  over, 

or  beyond. 
SU-PRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.      [supra    and    axil.]      In 
botany,  growing  above  the  axil  ;  inserted  above  the 
axil;  as  a  peduncle.     [See  Suprafoliaceous.] 

SU-PRA-CIL'IA-RY,   a.     [L.  supra  and  cilium,  eye- 
Situated  above  the  eyebrow.  Ure. 
SU-PRA-CRE-Ta'CEOUS,  /   ,    .  „„  ,  (  o.     [L.  supra, 
SU-PER-CRE-Ta'CEOUS,  j   t-snus>-)  J     or  super,  and 

In  geology,  applied  to  rocks  which  lie  above  the 
chnlk. 

SU-PRA-DE-GOM'POUND,  a.  [supra  and  decom- 
pound.] 

More  than  decompound  ;  thrice  compound.  A 
supra-decompound  leaf,  is  when  a  petiole  divided  sev- 
eral times,  connects  many  leaflets  ;  each  part  form- 
ins  a  decompound  leaf.  Martyn. 

SU-PRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  supra  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  inserted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf,  or 
petiole,  or  axil,  us  a  peduncle  or  flower.      Martyn. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  I   a.     [L.  supra  and  lapsus, 

SU-PRA-LAP'SA-RY,        j       fall.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Supralapsarians,  or  to  their  opin- 
ions. Murdoch. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA'RI-AN,  n.  One  of  that  class  of 
Calvinists,  who  believed  that  God's  decree  of  elec- 
tion was  a  part  of  his  original  plan,  according  to 
which  he  determined  to  create  men,  and  that  they 


SUR 

should  apostatize,  and  that  he  would  then  save  a 
part  of  them  by  a  Redeemer.     [See  Sublapsarian.] 
Murdoch. 

SU-PRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  supra  and  mundus,  the 
world.] 

Being  or  situated  above  the  world  or  above  our 
system. 

SU-PRA-NAT'U-RAL-ISM,  n.  The  same  as  Super- 
naturalism,  which  see.  Murdoch. 

SU-PRA-NAT'U-RAL-IST,  n.     The  same  as  Super- 

SU-PRA-ORB'IT-AL,  a',  [supra  and  orbit.]  Being 
above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

SU-PRA-RE'NAL,  a.  [L.  supra  and  ren,  renes,  the 
kidneys.] 

Situated  above  the  kidneys. 

SU-PRA-SGAP'U-LA-RY,  a.     [I,,  supra  and  scapula.] 
Being  above  the  scapula. 

SU-PRA-VUL'GAR,  a.  [supra  and  vulgar.]  Being 
above  the  vulgar  or  common  people.  Collier. 

SU-PREM'A-CY,  n.  [See  Supreme.]  State  of  being 
supreme  or  in  the  highest  station  of  power  ;  highest 
authority  or  power  ;  as,  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Great  Brita  n  ;  or  tile  supremacy  of  parliament. 

The  usurpeu  power  of  tin1  pope  b:  in.:  .!.•*[  n.yed,  the  crown  was 
spiritual  n 


Oath  of  supremacy ;  in  Great  Britain,  an  oath  which 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  spiritual 
affairs,  and  renounces  or  abjures  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs. 

Brande. 
SU-PREME',  a.     [L.  suprcmus,  from  supra;  Fr.  su- 
preme.] 

1.  Highest  in  authority  ;  holding  the  highest  place 
in  government  or  power.  In  the  United  States,  the 
congress  is  supreme  in  regulating  commerce,  and  in 
making  war  and  peace.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  supreme  in  legislation  ;  but  the  king  is  su- 
preme in  the  administration  of  the  government.  In 
the  universe,  God  only  is  the  sujrreme  ruler  and  judge. 
His  commands  are  supreme,  and  binding  on  all  his 


2.  Highest,  greatest,  or  most  excellent ;  as,  supreme 
love  ;  supreme  glory  ;  supreme  degree. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  supreme 
folly  or  baseness,  folly  or  baseness  carried  to  .the  ut- 
most extent. 

Ul  bad  use.  of  the  word.] 
SU-PReME'LY,   adv.    With  the   highest  authority. 
He  rules  supremely. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost  extent; 
as,  supremely  blest.  Pope. 

SUR,  a  prefix,  from  the  French,  contracted   from  L. 

super,  siiprei,  signifies  over,  abi/re,  beyond,  upon. 
SUR-AD-DI"TION,  (-ad-dish'un,)  n.     [Fr.  sur,  on  or 
upon,  and  addition.] 
Something  added  to  the  name.     [JVot  used.] 

Sij'RAL,  n.     [L.  sura.] 

Being  in  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  as, 

the  sural  artery.  Wiseman. 

SO'RANCE,  for  Assurance,  is  not  used.  Shak. 

SUR'BASE,-?i.     [stir  and  base.]     A  cornice  or  series 

of  moldings  on  the  top  of  the  base  of  a  pedestal, 

podium,  &c.  Francis. 

SUR'BAS-i'D,  (sur'baste,)   a.    Having  a  surbase,  or 

molding  above  the  base. 
SUR-BASE'MENT,  n.    The  trait  of  any  arch  or  vault 

which  describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse.        Elmes. 
SUR-BaTE',  v.  t.     [It.  sobattere;   either  L.  sub  and 

battere,  or  solea,  sole,  and  batterc,  to  beat  the  sole  or 

hoof.J 

1.  To  bruise  or  batter  the  feet  by  travel. 

Chalky  land  surbatfs  and  spoils  oxen's  feet.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  harass  ;  to  fatigue.  Clarendon. 
SUR-BAT'£D,  pp.     Bruised  in  the   feet;   harassed; 

fatigued. 
SUR-BAT'ING,  ppr.     Bruising  the  feet  of;  fatigued. 
SUR-BeAT'oi  •SlTR-ni-rr',fo"rSt'i-.„ATE,isnotinuse. 
SUR-BED',  v.  t.     [sur  and  bed.]     To  set  edgewise,  as 

a  stone  ;  that  is,  in   a  position  different  from  that 

which  it  had  in  the  quarry.  Plot. 

SHI!  li!''.l;'l>K!>,  pp.     Set  edgewise. 
SUR-BED'DING,  ppr.     Setting  edgewise. 
SUR-CeASE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  sur  and  cesser,  to  cease.] 
J.  To  cease  ;  to  stop  ;  to  be  at  an  end.      Donne. 
2.  To  leave  off;  to  practice  no  longer;    o  refrain 

finally. 

So  prayed  he,  aliilst  an  im^Ts  voice  from  high 

Bade  him  saea.ise  to  inij  ..rume  the  sky.  Harte. 

[This  word    is   entirely  Useless,   being    precisely 

synonymous  with  Cease,  and  it  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

SUR-CEASE',   v.   t.      To  stop;    to  cause   to  cease. 

[Obs.\ 
SUK-('E.\S['.',  n.     Cessation  ;  stop.     [Obs.] 
SUR-CHARGE',?).  t.    [Fr.  surchargrr  ;  sur  and  charge.] 
1.  To  overload  ;  to  overburden  ;  as,  to  surcharge  a 
beast  or  a  ship  ;  to  surcharge  a  cannon. 

Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  erief  from  view. 
Droops  like  a  n.sc  surcharged  with  morn 


2.  In  /mo,  to  overstock  ;  to 


/.      Drydcn. 
cattle  into 
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common  than  the  person  has  a  right  to  do,  or  more 
than  the  herbage  will  sustain.  Blachstone. 

SUR-CHaRGE',  7i.  An  excessive  load  or  burden  ;  a 
load  greater  than  can  be  well  borne  Bacon. 

SUR-CHARG'ED,  pp.     Overloaded  ;  overstocked. 

SUR-CHARG'ER,  71.  One  that  overloads  or  over- 
stocks. 

SUR-CHARG'ING,  ppr.  Overloading  ;  burdening  to 
excess;  overstockin«  with  cattle  or  beasts. 

SUR'CW'GLE,  (-sing-gl,)  ri.  [Fr.  sur,  upon,  and  L. 
cingulum,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth,  which  passes  over  a  sad- 
dle, or  over  any  thing  laid  on  a  horse's  back,  to  bind 
it  fast. 

2.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock  by  which  it  is  fastened 
round  the  waist.  Marvel. 

SUR'GTN"GL£D,  a.     Girt ;  bound  with  a  surcingle. 
SUR'GLE,  (sur'kl,)  71.     [L.  surculus.] 
A  little  shoot ;  a  twig  ;  a  sucker. 
SUR'GOAT,  71.*  [Fr.  sur  and  Eng.  coat.] 

A  short  .coat  worn  over  the  other  clothes. 

Camden. 
SUR'GREW,    (sur'kru,)   71.     [sur  and    crew.]     Addi- 
tional crew  or  collection.     [Not  in  use]        Wotton. 
SUR'CU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  surculo.] 

To  prune.     [Main  use.) 
SUR-€U-LA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  pruning.     [jYot  in 

useA  Brown. 

SURD,  a.     [L.  surdus,  deaf.] 

1.  Deaf;  not  having  the  sense  of  hearing.     [Not 

2.  Unheard.     [JYot  used.] 

3.  Designating  a  quantity  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  rational  numbers. 

SURD,  71.  In  algebra,  a  quantity  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  rational  numbers.  Thus  the  square  root 
of  2  is  a  surd. 


surate  with  unity. 
SORE,  (share,)  a.  [Fr.  sur,  seur ;  Arm.  sur;  Norm. 
seor,  seur.  In  G.  near  signifies  indeed,  to  be  sure,  it 
is  true;  which  leads  me  to  suspect  sure  to  be  con- 
tracted from  the  root  of  seoer,  in  L.  assevcro,  and  to 
be  connected  with  swear,  and  perhaps  with  L. 
ve7-us  ;  s  being  the  remains  of  a  prefix.  But  sure 
may  be  a  contraction  of  L.  securus.] 

1.  Certain  ;  unfailing  ;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.  — Ps.  xix. 

We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy.  —  2  Pet.  i. 

2.  Certainly  knowing;  or  having  full  confidence. 

We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth.  — 
Rom.  ii. 

Now  we  are  sure  tb.it  thou  1:ti..\v.m  all  limits.  —  John  xvi. 

3.  Certain  ;  safe ;  firm  ;  permanent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  to  thee. —  Dan.  iv. 

4.  Firm;  stable;  steady;  not  liable  to  failure,  loss, 
or  change  ;  as,  a  sure  covenant.  2  Sam,  xxiii.  Neh. 
ix.    Is.  xxviii. 

The  Lord  will  make  my  lord  a  sure  house.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 
So  we  say,  to  stand  sure,  to  be  sure  of  foot 

5.  Certain  of  obtaining  or  of  retaining  ;  as,  to  be 
sure  of  game  ;  to  be  sure  of  success  ;  to  be  sure  of 
life  or  health. 

6.  Strong;  secure;  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dis- 
turbed. 

Go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

-    7.  Certain  ;  not  liable  to  failure.  The  income  is  sure. 
To  be  sure,  or  be  sure ;  certainly.    Shall  you  go  ? 
be  sure  I  shall. 

To  make  sure ;  to  make  certain  ;  to  secure  so  that 
there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  purpose  or  object. 

Make  sure  of  Calo.  Addison. 

.     A  peace  can  no(  tail,  provide.!  we  .-jioee  serf  of  Spain.     Temple. 
Give  all  dilievnce   In   e.il.e    veer  calling  and   election  sure  — 2 
Pet.  i. 


Het 


2.  Firmly  ;  without  danger  of  falling. 

He  that  walk. -lh  uprightly  walkelh  surely. — Prov.  I. 

SCRE'NESS,  (shure'-,)  n.    Certainty. 

For  more  sureness  he  repeats  it.    [Little  used.]     Woodward. 
SCRE'TI-SHIP,  (shure'te-,)  n.     [from   surety.]     The 
state  of  being  surety  ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to 
answer  for  another,  and  make  good  any  debt  or  loss 
which  may  occur  IVuin  another's  delinquency 
He  that  haleth  sureliship  is  sure.—  Prov.  xi. 
SfjRE'TY,  (shure'te,)  n.     [Fr.  surety] 
1.  Certainty  ;  indubitableness. 
Know  of  a  sure!'/,  ill  e  lh,  bed  shdl  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that 


2.  Security 


lfety. 


■  looked  round  about.  Sidney. 
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Foundation  of  stability  ;  support. 


Unless  she  gave  il  to  yourself.  Shak. 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage  ;  security  for 
payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  inor.',  in   inr-  ,'//  of  the  which 

One  part  of  Aquiiain  is  bound  to  us.  Shak. 

6.  In  lam,  one  that  is  bound  with  and  for  another; 
one  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  recognizance  to  an- 
swer for  another's  appearance  in  court,  or  for  his 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal  debtor's  fail- 
ure, is  compellable  to  pay  the  debt  or  damages;  a 
bondsman  ;  a  bail. 

He  that  is  surely  lor  a  stranger  shall  smart  fur  it.  —  Prov.  xi. 
Thy  servant  b'e.iinn  surely  I'nr  111'.'  1  u]  In  niv  Inlhcr.  — Gen.  xliv. 

7.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  "the  surety  of  a 
better  testament."  Neb.  vii.  22.  He  undertook  to 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  to 
which  they  had  rendered  themselves  liable. 

8.  A  hostage. 

SURF,  n.    The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon 
the  shore,  or  upon  sand-banks  or  rocks. 

Mar.  Diet. 
2.  In  agriculture,  the  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
[Local.] 
SUR'FACE,  n.     [Fr.  sur,  upon,  and  face.] 

1.  The  exterior  part  of  any  tiling  that  has  length 
and  breadth  ;  one  of  the  limits  that  terminates  a  sol- 
id ;  the  superficies  ;  outside  ;  as,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  the  surface  of  a  di- 
amond ;  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder  ;  an  even  or  an  uneven  surface;  a  smooth 
or  rough  surface ;  a  spherical  surface. 

Newton.     Pope. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  magnitude  that  has  length  and 
breadtli  without  thickness.  Euclid. 

SUR'FEIT,  fsur'fit,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  sur,  over,  and  faire, 
fait,  to  do,  L.  facio.] 

1.  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink,  so  as  to  oppress 
the  stomach  and  derange  the  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  overfeed  and  produce  sickness  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

2.  To  clov  ;  to  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust.  He  sur- 
feit,- us  with  his  eulogies. 

SUR'FEIT,  v.  i.    To  be  fetl  till  the  system  is  oppressed 
and  sickness  or  uneasiness  ensues. 


,rjul 


i  Ihey  ( 


with  nothing.  Shak. 

SUR'FEIT,  n.     Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  excessive  eating  and  drinking.     He 
has  not  recovered  from  a  surfeit. 
2.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made.  Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ED,  pp.    Surcharged  and  oppressed  with 

eating  and  diinkia?  to  excess;  cloyed. 
SUR'FEIT-ER,  n.     One  who  riots  ;  a  glutton. 

Sliak. 
SUR'FEIT-ING,  ppr.     Oppressing  the  system  by  ex- 
cessive eating  and   thinking;    closing;    loading  or 
filling  to  disgust. 
SUR'FEIT-ING,  n.     The  act  of  feeding  to  excess; 

gluttony.     Luke  xxi. 
SUR'FEIT-WA-TER,  n.     [surfeit  and  water.]     Wa- 
ter for  the  cure  of  surfeits.  Locke. 
SURGE,  n.     [L.  surgo,  to  rise  ;  Sans,  surgo,  hight.] 

1.  A  large  wave  or  billow  ;  a  great,  rolling  swell  of 

[It  is  not  applied  to  small  waves,  and  is  chiejly  used  in 
poetry  and  eloquence.] 

He  flies  aloft,  and,  with  impetuous  roar, 

Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

2.  In  ship-building,  the  tapered  part  in  front  of  the 
whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan,  on  which 
the  messenger  may  surge.  Cvc. 

SURGE,  ji.  t.    To  let  go  a  portion  of  a  rope  suddenly. 

Surge  the  messenger.  Mar.  Diet. 

SURGE,  v.i.    To  swell;   to  rise  high   and   roll;  as 

waves. 

The  surging  wnlers  like  a  mountain  rise.  Spenser. 

2.  To  slip  back  ;  as,  the  cable  surges. 
SURGE'LESS,   (surj'lcss,)    a.       Free    from    surges; 

smooth  ;    calm. 
SUR'GEON,  (sur'jun,)  n.      [Contracted   from  chirur- 

One  whose  profession  or  occupation  is  to  cure  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  by  manual  operation. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
cure  external  diseases,  whether  hv  manual  operation, 
or  by  medicines  externally  or  internally. 

SUR'GEON-CY,  7i.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

SUR'GER-Y,  n.  Properly,  the  act  of  healing  by  man- 
ual operation  ;  or  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  treius  of  manual  operations  for  the  healing  of 


Cooper. 
?i  surgeons  or  surgery  ; 

ig  and   rolling,  as  bil- 

lid  rock.  Milton. 
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diseases  or  injuries  of  the  body.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  the  act  or  art  of  healing  external  diseases  by 
manual  operation,  or  by  medicines;  or  that  branch 
of  medical  science  which  has  for  its  principal  object 
the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

SUU'GI€-AL,  a.     Pertaining 
done  by  means  of  surgery. 

SUR'GING,  ppr.  or  a.    Swell 
lows 

Surging  waves  against  a  s 

SUR'GY,  a.     Rising  in    surges   or  billows;    full  of 
rges  ;  as,  the  surgy  main.  Pope. 

SC'RI-CATE,  7i.  A  carnivorous  African  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  ichneumon,  and  belonging  to  the  sub- 
genus Ryzrena.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  do- 
mestic cat.  C.  II.  Smith. 

SUR'LI-LY,  ado.  [from  surly.']  In  a  surly,  morose 
manner. 

SUR'LI-NESS,   7i.    Gloomy  inoroseness ;   crabbed  ill 
ture  ;  as,  the  surliness  of  a  dog. 
.'LING,  7t.    A  sour,  morose  fellow.     [Not  in  use.] 
Camden. 

SUR'LOIN,  7i.     See  Sirloin. 

SUR'LY,  a.  [W.  swr,  surly,  snarling ;  swri,  surli- 
ness, sullenness.     Qu.  its  alliance  with  sour.] 

1.  Gloomily  morose;  crabbed;  snarling;  sternly 
sour  ;  rough  ;  cross  and  rude;  as,  a  surly  grooom  ;  a 
surly  dog. 

That  surly  spirit,  melancholy.  Shak. 

2.  Rough  ;  dark  ;  tempestuous. 

Now  softened  into  joy  the  surly  storm.  Thomson. 

SUR-MTS'AL,  71.     Surmise.     [Not  in  use.] 
SUR-Ml$E',   (sur-mlze'O   v.  t.      [Norm,   surmys,   al- 
leged ;  surmitter,  to  surmise,  to  accuse,  to  suggest ; 
Fr.  sur  and  mettre,  to  put.] 

To  suspect;  to  imagine  without  certain  knowl- 
edge; to  entertain  thoughts  that  something  does  or 
will  exist,  but  upon  slight  evidence. 


It  wall   .1  n  "an  r  vt,  and 
Tii.u  what  l.flnri:  i^n-  bill 


-lit   l,y     ' 


llne'i-i 


vitv  k'ai'U'  d 


Woodward. 

SUR-MISE',  7i.  Suspicion  ;  the  thought  or  imagina- 
tion that  something  may  be,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  certain  or  strong  evidence;  as,  the  sur- 
mises of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

We  double  honor  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false.  Milton. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  s 
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SUR-MT3'ED,  pp.     Suspected;    imagined  upon  slight 

evidence. 
SUR-MIS'ER,  71.     One  who  surmises. 
SUR-MIS'ING,   ypr.      Suspecting  ;    imagining  upon 

slight  evidence. 
SUR-MIS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  suspecting ;  surmise  ; 

as,  evil  surmisings.     1  Tim  vi. 
SUR-MOUNT',  v.  r,f  [Fr.  surmonter ;  sur  and  montcr, 

to  ascend.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The   mountains  of  Olympus,   Atho,  and  Atlas,  surmount   all 
winds  and  clouds.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  conquer  ;  to  overcome  ;  as,  to  surmount  dif- 
ficulties or  obstacles. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed. 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense.  Milton. 

SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may 

superable. 
SUR-MOUNT' A-BLE-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being 

surmountable. 
SUR-MOUNT'ED,  pp.*  Overcome;  conquered 

passed. 
2.  a.    In  architecture,  used  to  denote  an  arch  or 

dome,  which  rises  higher  than  «  semicircle. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  wuc  n  one  figure  is  laid 

over  another.  Brande. 

SUR-Mt  H'XT'ER,  71.     One  that  surmounts. 
SUR-MOUNT'ING,ppr.    Rising  above;  overcoming; 

surpassing. 
SUR-MUL'LET,  n.     A  fish  of  the  genus  Miillns,  (M. 

barbatus,)  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors, 

and  for  the  changes  which  they  undergo  as  the  fish 

expires.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  species 

of  the  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  perch  family. 
Ed..  Encitc.     Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 
SUR'MU-LOT,  71.     [Fr.]    A  name  given  by  Button  to 

the  brown  or  Norway  rat.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SUR'NA.ME,  n.     [Fr.  surnom;  It.  soprannome ;  Sp. 

brcnombre  ;  L.  super  and  nomcn.l 

1.  An  additional  name  ;  a  name  or  appellation  at 
ed  to  the  baptismal  or  Christian  name,  and  which 
b"Comes  a  family  name.    Surnames,  with 
ally  designated  occupation,  estate,  place  of 
or  some  particular  thing  or  event  that  rela 
person.    Tims,  William  Unfits,  or  red  :  Edmund  Iron- 
sides ;  Robert  Smith,  or  the  smith  ;  William  Turner. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

My  surname  Coriolanus.  Shak. 

SUR-NaME',  v.  t.     [Fr.  surnnmmcr.] 
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To  name  or  cnll  by  an  appellation  added  to  the 
original  name. 

Another  shall  .inhicrilv  with  liis  hand  lo  Hie  Lord,  and  surname 

himself  by  the  name  «f  Israel.  —Is.  xliv. 

And  Simon  he  surnamed  Peter.  —  Mark  hi. 

SUR-NAM'ED,  pp.  Called  by  a  name  added  to  the 
Christian  or  original  name. 

SUR-NAM'ING,  ppr.  Naming  by  an  appellation  add- 
ed to  the  original  name. 

SUR-OX'YD,  11.  [sur  and  oryd.]  An  oxyd  containing 
a  greater  number  ot  equivalents  of  oxygen  than  of 
the  base  with  which  it  is  combined.  [French.]  [Not 
used.] 

SUR-OX'YD- ATE,  v.  t.    To  form  a  suroxyd.     [Not 

SURPASS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  surpasses ;  sur  and  passer,  to 
pass  beyond.] 

To  exceed  ;  to  excel  ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  thing 
good  or  bad.  Homer  surpasses  modern  poets  in  sub- 
limity. Pope  stir/ia^ses  most  other  poets  in  smooth- 
ness'nf  versification.  Achilles  surpassed  the  other 
Greeks  in  strength  and  courage.  Clodius  surpassed 
all  men  in  tho  profligacy  of  his  life.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  surpassed  Washington  in  genuine  patriotism 
and  integrity  of  life. 

SUR-PXSS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exceeded.     Diet. 

SUR-PaSS'Z'JI),  (-past',)  pp.     Exceeded  ;  excelled. 

SUR-PASS'ING,  ppr.     Exceeding  ;  going  beyond. 
2.  a.    Excellent  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  exceeding 
others. 

0  thou,  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned.  Milton. 

SUR-PASS'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  vety  excellent  man- 
ner, or  in  a  degree  surpassing  others. 

SUR-PASS'ING-NESS,  «.    The  state  of  surpassing. 

SUR'PLICE,  (sur'plis,)  71.  [Fr.  surplu  ;  Sp.  sobrepil- 
liz  ,'  L.  super  pellicium,  above  the  robe  of  fur.] 

A  white  garment  worn  over  their  other  dress  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and 
certain   other  churches,  in  some  of  their 


SUR'PLIC-ED,  (sur'plist,)  a.    Wearing  a  surplice. 

Mullet. 
SUR'PLICE-FEES,  71.  pi.     [surplice  and  fees.]     Fees 
paid  to  the  English  clergy  fur  occasional  duties. 

Wurton. 
SUR'PLUS,  71.     [Fr.  sur  and  plus,  L.  id.,  more.] 

1.  Overplus;  that  which  remains  wli.-n  use  is  sat- 
isfied ;  excess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted. 
In  the  United  States,  the  surplus  of  wheat  ami  rye 
not  required  for  consumption  or  exportation  is  dis- 
tilled. 

2.  In  law,  the  residuum  of  an  estate  after  the  debts 
and  legacies  are  paid. 

SUR'PLUS-AGE,  71.  Surplus  ;  as,  surplusage  of  grain 
or  goods  beyond  what  is  wanted. 

2.  In  'aw,  something  in  the  pleadings  or  proceed- 
ings not  necessary  or  relevant  to  the  case,  and  which 
may  be  rejected. 

3.  In  accounts,  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charge  of  the  accountant  amounteth  to.  Rees. 

SUR-PRIS'AL,  (sur-prlz'al,)  n.  [See  Surprise.]  The 
act  of  surprising,  or  coming  upon  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ;  or  the  state  of  being  taken  unawares. 

SUR-PRISE',  (sur-prize',)  v.  t.  [ Fr.,  from  surprendre ; 
surand  prendre,  to  take  ;  It.  sorprestt,  sorprendere  ;  Sp. 
sorpresa,  sorprehender ;  L.  super,  supra,  and  prendo, 
to  take.] 

1.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly ;  to  take  unawares. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  1  will  surprise.  Shot. 

Who  can  speak 
The  mingled  pn.^inns  ilmi  turj.n*  .1  In-  h-- art  ?        Thomson. 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment  by  some- 
thing sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable,  either  in 
conduct,  words,  or  story,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
something  unusual.  Thus  we  are  surprised  at  des- 
perate acts  of  heroism,  or  at  the  narration  of  won- 
derful events,  or  at  the  sight  of  things  of  uncommon 
magnitude  or  curious  structure. 

3.  To  confuse  ;  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder  by 
something  suddenly  presented  to  the  view  or  to  the 
mind. 

Up  he  slarls,  ili.'ivi.r -d  and  surprised.  Milton. 

SUR-PRISE',  7i.  The  act  of  coming  upon  unawares, 
or  of  taking  suddenly  and  without  preparation.  The 
fort  was  taken  by  surprise 

2.  The  state  of  being  taken  unexpectedly. 

3.  An  emotion  excited  by  something  happening 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 'as  something  novel  told 
or  presentetl  to  view.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  .sur- 
prise at  the  narration  of  these  adventures.  It  ex- 
presses less  than  Wonder  and  Astonishment. 

4.  A  dish  with  nothing  in  it.    [Not  in  use.]     King. 
SUR-PRIS'-ED,  pp.     Come  upon  or  taken  unawares  , 

struck  with  something  novel  or  unexpected. 

SUR-PRIS'I.NG,  ppr.  Falling  on  or  taking  suddenly 
or  unawares  •  striking  with  something  novel  ;  taking 
by  a  sudden  or  unexpected  attack. 

2.  a.  Exciting  surprise;  extraordinary;  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  wonder  ami  astnni:  hment  ;  as,  surpris- 
ing bravery  ;  surprising  patience  ;  a  surprising  escape 
from  danger. 

SUR-PRIS'l.VG-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
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excites  surprise.     He  exerted  himself  surprisingly  to 
save  the  life  of  his  companion. 

SUR-PRIS'ING-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  surprising. 

SUR'CIUED-RY,  n.      [sur  and    Norm.  Fr.  adder,  to 
think.     EUi.  Sp.  cuidar,  to  heed.     See  Heed.] 
Overweening  pride  ;  arrogance.     [Not  in  use.] 
Spenser. 

SUR-RE-BUT',  v.  i.  [sur  and  rebut.]  In  legal  plead- 
ings, to  replv,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rebutter. 

SUR-RE-BUT'TER,  n.  The  plaintiff's  reply  in  plead- 
ing to  a  defendant's  rebutter.  Blackstone. 

SUR-RE-JOrN',  v.  i.  [sur  and  rejoin.]  In  legal  plead- 
ings, to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoin- 
der. 

SUR-RE-JOIN'DER,  n.  The  answer  of  a  plaintiff  to 
a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

SUR-REN'DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  se  rendre,  to  yield.  Sur- 
render is  probably  a  corruption  of  se  rendre.] 

1.  To  yield  to  the  power  of  another  ;  to  give  or 
deliver  up  possession  upon  compulsion  or  demand  ; 
as,  to  surrender  one's  person  to  an  enemy,  or  to  com- 
missioners of  bankrupt ;  to  surrender  a  fort  or  a  ship. 

[To  surrender  up  is  not  elegant.] 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  in  favor  of  an- 
other; as,  to  surrender  a  right  or  privilege;  to  sur- 
render a  place  or  an  office. 

3.  To  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  surrender  the 
breath. 

4.  In  lajo,  to  yield  an  estate,  as  a  tenant,  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  for  such  purposes  as  are  expressed 
in  the  act.  _  Blackstone. 

5.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  or  power; 
as,  to  surrender  one's  self  to  grief,  to  despair,  to  in- 
dolence, or  to  sleep. 

SUR-REN'DER,  v.  i.  To  yield  ;  to  give  up  one's  self 
into  the  power  of  another.  The  enemy,  seeing  no 
way  of  escape,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons. 

SUR-REN'DER,  n.  The  act  of  yielding  or  resign- 
ing one's  person,  or  the  possession  of  something, 
into  the  power  of  another;  as,  the  surrender  of  a 
castle  to  an  enemy  ;  the  surrender  of  a  right,  or  of 
claims. 

2.  A  yielding  or  giving  up. 

3.  In  law,  the  yielding  of  an  estate  by  a  tenant  to 
the  lord,  for  such  purposes  as  are  expressed  by  the 
tenant  in  the  act.  Blackstone. 

SUR-REN'DER-£D,pp.  Yielded  or  delivered  to  the 
power  of  another  ;  given  up;  resigned. 

SUR-REN-DER-EE',  n.  In  law,  a  person  to  whom 
the   lord    grants   surrendered    land  ;   the   cestui/  que 

SUR-REN'DER-ING,  ppr.    Yielding  or  giving  up  to 

the  power  of  another;  resigning. 
SUR-REN'DER-OR,  n.     The  tenant  who  surrenders 

an  estate  into  the  hands  of  his  lord. 

Till  the  admittance  of  cestui/  que  use,  the  lord  Ulo.-s  notice  of  the 


SUR-REN'DRY,  n.     A  surrender. 

[Surrender  is  the  most  elegant  and  best  author- 
ized.] 
SUR-REP'TrON,  71.     [L.  surrcptus,  surrepo ;  sub  and 
repo,  to  creep.] 

A  coining  'unperceived  ;  a  stealing  upon  insensibly. 
[Little  used.] 
SUR-REP-TI''1 


'TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  sumptitius, 


Done  by  stealth,  or  without  proper  authority  ;  made 
or  introduced  fraudulently  ;  as,  a  surreptitious  passage 
in  a  manuscript. 


SUR-REP-TI"T10US-LY,  (-tish'us-le,)  adv.  By 
stealth;  without  authority  ;  fraudulently. 

SUR'RO-GATE,  n.  [L.  surrogatus,  surrogo,  subrogo  ; 
sub  and  rogu,  to  propose.  Rogo,  to  ask  or  propose, 
signifies  primarily  to  reach,  put,  or  thrust  forward  ; 
and  subrogo  is  to  put  or  set  in  the  place  of  another.] 
In  a  general  sense,  a  deputy  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  sub- 
stitute; particularly,  in  England,  the  deputy  of  an 
ecclesiastical  judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bishop  or 
his  chancellor.  In  someoftke  United  Stales,  an  offi- 
cer who  presides  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, ami  tin-  settlement  of  estates. 

SUR'RO-GATE,  v.  t.  To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
[Little  used.] 

SUR-RO-Ga'TION,.  7t.  The  act  of  substituting  one 
person  in  the  place  of  another.     [Little  used.] 

SUR-ROUND',  v.  t.     [sur  and  round,  Fr.  rond.] 

1.  To  encompass;  to  environ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides  ;  as,  to  surround  a  city.  They  surrounded  a 
body  of  the  ene.ny. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of;  as,  a  wall  or  ditch 
surrounds  t'te  city. 

SUR-ROUND'ED,  pp.  Encompassed;  inclosed;  be- 
set. 

SUR-ROUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Encompassing  ;  inclos- 
ing ;  lying  on  all  sides  of. 

HI'i;i!()|i\'i)'IN<;,  ,,.     An  encompassing. 

SUR-SOL'ID,  n.  [sur  and  solid,  or  surdesolid.]  In 
■mathematics,  the  fifth  power  of  a  number  ;  or  the 
product  of  the  fourth  multiplication  of  a  number 
considered  as  the  root.  Thus  3X3  =9,  the  square 
of  3,  and  9X3  =  27,  the  third  power  or  cube,  and 
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27x3=81,   the  fourth    power,  and    81x3  =  243, 
which  is  the  sursolid  of  3. 

SUR-SOL'ID,  a.     Denoting  the  fifth  power. 

Sursolid  probhui,  is  that  which  can  not  be  resolved 
but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic  sec- 
tions. Rees. 

SUR-TOUT',  n.     [Fr.  sur-tout,  over  all.] 

A  man's  coat  to  be  worn  over  his  other  garments. 

SUR'TUR-BRAND,  n.  Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bitu- 
minous wood  ;  so  called  in  Iceland.  Ure. 

SUR-VEW  LjiNCE,  (sur-vil'yans,)  n.  [Fr.]  Watch; 

SUR-VENE',  v.t.  [Fr.  survenir ;  sur  and  venir,  to 
come.] 

To  supervene  ;  to  come  as  an  addition  ;  as,  a  sup- 
puration that  survenes  lethargies.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey 
SUR-VEY',  (sur-va',)  v.  t.     [Noi'm.  survecr,  surveoir; 
sur  and    Fr.  voir,  to  see  or  look,  contracted  from  L. 
video,  vidcre.] 

1.  To  inspect  or  take  a  view  of;  to  view  with  at- 
tention, as  from  a  high  place;  as,  to  stand  on  a  hill, 
and  survey  the  surrounding  country.  It  denotes 
more  particular  and  deliberate  attention  than  Look 
or  See. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  ;  to  examine. 

With  such  altered  looks, 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  ine  round.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situa- 
tion, and  value  ;  as,  to  survey  a  building  to  deter- 
mine its  value  and  exposure  to  loss  by  fire. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land  ;  or  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tents of  land  by  lines  and  angles. 

5.  To  examine  or  ascertain  the  position  and  dis- 
tances of  objects  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  the  depth 
of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  waters 
and  render  the  entrance  into  harbors,  sounds,  and 
ers  easy  and  safe.  Thus  officers  are  employed  to 
survey  the  coast  and  make  charts  of  the  same. 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries 
and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenure  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  rent  and  value  of  the  same. 

7.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  state  of  agri- 
culture. 

SUR'VEY,  (sur'va,)n.  [Formerly  accented  on  the  last 
syllable.] 

1.  An  attentive  view ;  a  look  or  looking  with  care. 
He  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  landscape. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies.  DerJiam. 

2.  A  particular  view ;  an  examination  of  all  the 
parts  or  particulars  of  a  thing,  with  a  design  to  as- 
certain the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  as,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  stores,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  a  ship. 
So  also  a  survey  of  roads  and  bridges  is  niade  by 
proper  officers  ;  a  surra/  of  buildings  is  intended  to 
ascertain  their  condition,  value,  and  exposure  to  fire. 
A  survey  of  a  harbor,  sound,  or  coast,  comprehends 
an  examination  of  the  distance  and  bearing  of  points 
of  land,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of  water,  course  of 
channels,  &c.  A  survey  of  agriculture  includes  a 
view  of  the  state  of  property,  buildings,  fences, 
modes  of  cultivation,  crops,  gardens,  orchards, 
woods,  live  stock,  &c.  And  in  general,  survey  de- 
notes a  particular  view  and  examination  of  any 
thing. 

3.  The  act  by  which  the  quantity  of  a  piece  of 
land  is  ascertained  ;  also,  the  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  the  courses,  distances,  and  quantity  of 
land.  Bouvier. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  district  for  the  collection 
of  the  customs,  under  the  inspection  and  authority 
of  a  particular  officer. 

Trigonometrical  survey ,'  a  survey  on  a  large  scale 
by  means  of  a  series  of  triangles,  as  for  making  a 
geometrical  map  of  a  country,  or  for  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  Brunde. 

SUR-VEY'AL,  n.    Survey  ;  a  viewing. 

SUR-VEY'£D,  (stir-vide',)  pp.  Viewed  with  atten- 
tion ;  examined  ;  measured. 

SUR-VEY'ING,  (sur-vi'ing,)  ppr.  Viewing  with  at- 
tention ;  examining  particularly  ;  measuring. 

SUR-VEY'ING,  7i.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
teaches  the  art  of  measuring  land;  the  act  or  busi- 
ness of  measuring  land. 

SUR-VgY'OR,  (sur-va'ur,)  n.  An  overseer ;  one 
placed  to  superintend  others.  Shak. 

2.  One  that  views  and  examines  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  of 
any  thing  ;  as,  a  surveyor  of  highways;  surveyors  of 
ordnance. 

3.  One  that  measures  land. 

4.  In  the  customs,  a  gauger  ;  an  officer  who  ascer- 
tains the  contents  of  casks,  and  the  quantity  of 
liquors  subject  to  duty  ;  also,  in  the  United  States, 
an  officer  who  ascertains  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
goods  subject  to  duty. 

SUR-VEY'OR-GEN'ER-AL,  n.  A  principal  survey- 
or; as,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  king's  manors,  or 
of  woods  and  parks  in  England.  In  the  United 
Slates,  the  chief  surveyor  of  lands  ;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  [(articular  State. 

SUR-VEY'OR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  surveyor. 


SUR-VIEW',   (sur-vu'O  v.   I.      To  survey.     [Nu 
use.]  Speuse; 

SUR-VIEW,  7i.    Survey.     [Not.  in  use.] 
SUR- VISE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  sur  and  viser.] 


the  life  of  another  p<  i.-mi,  tiling,  or  event;  an  out- 

SUR-VIV'ANCE,  7i.     Survivorship.     [Little  used.] 

SUR-VIVE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  survivre  ;  sur  and  vivre,  to 
live;  It.  sopravvivere  ,-  Sp.  sobrevirir;  L.  supervivo.] 

1.  To  outlive  ;  to  live  beyond  the  life  of  another ; 
as,  the  wife  survives  her  husband  ;  or  a  husband 
survives  his  wife. 

2.  To  outlive  anything  else;  to  live  beyond  any 
event.  Who  would  wish  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ?  Many  men  survive  their  usefulness  or  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  reason. 

SUR-VIVE',  v.  i.     To  remain  alive. 
Try  pleasure, 

Winch,  wln-ii  i e.-T  nin.iv  survives, 

Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.  Denham. 

SUR-VIV'EN-CY,  t>.     A  surviving  ;  survivorship. 
SUR-VIV'ER,  n.    One  that  outlives  another.     [See 

SUR-VIV'ING,  ppr.      Outliving;    living  beyond    the 
life  of  another,  or  beyond  the  time  of  some  event. 
2.  a.     Remaining  alive  ;  yet  living  ;  as,  surviving 

SUR-VIVOR,!!.    One  who  outlives  another. 

2.  In  law,  the  longer  liver  of  two  joint  tenants,  or 
of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  any 
thing.  Blackstone. 

SUR-VrV'OR-SHIP,7i.  The  state  of  outliving  another. 
'2.  In  law,  the  right  of  a  joint  tenant,  or  other  per- 
son who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the 
whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other.  When 
there  are  more  than  two  joint  tenants,  the  whole 
estate  remains  to  the  last  survivor  by  right  of  survi- 
vorship. Blackstone. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  susceptible.]  The 
quality  of  admitting  or  receiving  either  something 
additional  or  some  change,  affectum,  or  passion  ;  as, 
the  susceptibility  of  color  in  a  body  ;  susceptibility  of 
culture  or  refinement ;  susceptibility  of  love  or  desire, 
or  of  impressions. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  suscipio,  to  take  ; 
sub  and  capio.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  any  thing  additional,  or 
any  change,  affection,  or  influence  ;  as,  a  body  sus- 
ceptible  of  color  or  of  alteration  ;  a  body  susceptible 
of  pain  ;  a  heart  susceptible  of  love  or  of  impression. 

2.  Tender  ;  capable  of  impression  ;  impressible. 
The  mintls  of  children  are  more  susceptible  than  those 
of  persons  more  advanced  in  life. 

3.  Having  nice  sensibility  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  suscep- 
tible heart. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS,    71.     Susceptibility,   which 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  susceptible  manner. 
SUS-CEP'TION,  71.    The   act  of  taking.     [But  little 

used.]  Ayliffe. 

SUS-CEP'TIVE,  a.     Capable  of  admitting  ;    readily 

admitting.     Our  natures  are  susceptive  of  errors. 

Watts. 
SUS-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  71.     Capacity  of  admitting.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Wollaston. 
SUS-CEP'TOR,  71.     [L.]    One  who  undertakes ;  a 

godfather. 
SUS-CIP'I-EN-CY,  71.    Reception  ;  admission. 
KUS-CiP'I-ENT,  a.     Receiving  ;  admitting. 

One  who  takes  or  admits ;  one 
Tayh 


SUS-CIP'I-ENT,  : 

that  receives. 
SUS'CI-TATE.o.  t.    [Fr.i 

cito.J  ^ 

SUS'CI-TA-TED, 


;  sub  i 


;  to  call  into  life  and  action. 
Roused  ;  excited.       [Brown. 
SUS'CI-Ta-TING; 'ppr.      Exciting;    calling  into  life 

and  action. 
SUS-CI-TA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  raising  or  exciting. 

SUS'LIK,  71.*  A  spotted  animal,  of  the  marmot  kind. 
A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Arctomys,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  with  small,  white  spots  ;  the  earless 
marmot,  Ed.  Encyc. 

SUS-PECT',  v.  t.     [L.  suspectus,  suspicio  ;  sub  and  spe- 


,  to  s 


view.] 


1.  To  mistrust  ;  to  imagine  or  have  a  slight  opin- 
ion that  something  exists,  but  without  proof,  and 
often  upon  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence  at  all.  VVe 
suspect  not  only  from  fear,  jealousy,  or  apprehension 
of  evil,  but,  in  modern  usage,  we  suspect  things 
which  give  us  no  apprehension. 

From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.  Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi- 
dence or  without  proof.  When  a  theft  is  committed, 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  a  person  who  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  stealing  ;  but  we  often  suspect  a  person 
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4.  To  hold  to  be  doubtful.  The  voracity  of  a  his- 
torian, and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge,  should  not 
be  .suspected. 

5.  To  conjecture.  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
SUS-PECT',  v.  i.    To  imagine  guilt. 

If  1  suspect  without  cause,  why,  then,  let  me  be  your  Jest.  Shale. 
SUS-PECT',  o.     Doubtful.     [Not  muck  used.] 

Glanville. 
SUS-PECT',  n.     Suspicion.     [Obs.]     Bacon.     Shale. 
SUS-PECT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  suspected.     [Lit- 
tle usetl] 
SUS-PECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Imagined  without  proof; 

SUS-PECT'ED-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  excite  suspicion  ; 

so  as  to  be  suspected. 
SUS-HECT'ED-NEtsS,  n.     State  of  being  suspected  or 

doubted.  Robinson. 

SUP-PECT'ER,  n.     One  who  suspects. 
SUS-PECT'FljL,  a.     Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust. 

SUS-PF.CT'ING,  ppr.     Imagining  without  evidence; 
nmViisting  upon  slight  grounds. 

SCS-PECT'LESS,  a.     Nut  suspecting  ;  having  no  sus- 
picion.. Herbert. 
2.  Not  stisprrteil  ;  not  mistrusted.  Bcaum. 

SUS-PEND',  v.  U     [Fr.  suspendre  ;  It.  sospendere:  Sp. 
suspender;  L.  suspendo  ;  sub  and  pernio,  to  hang.] 

1.  To  hang  ;  to  attach  to  something  above  ;  as,  to 
suspend  a  ball  by  a  thread  ;  to  suspend  the  body  by  a 
cord  or  by  hooks  ;  a  needle  suspended  by  a  loriesto'ne. 

2.  To  make  to  depend  on.  God  hath  susjiended  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  and 
obedience. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  intermit ;  to  cause  to  cease  for 
a  time. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies  ;  their  fate  so  near 

At  once  suspem/.*  lli.'ir  coora^,..  ami  their  fear.  Denham. 

4.  To  stay  ;  to  delay  ;  to  hinder  from  proceeding 
for  a  time. 


5.  To  hold  in  a  state  undetermined  ;  as,  to  suspend 
one's  choice  or  opinion.  Locke. 

6.  To  debar  from  any  privilege,  from  the  execution 
of  an  office,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  income. 

Good  men  should  not  b-  susjicnttrt!  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  ami  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  for  ceremonies 
which  are  acknowledged  indillerent.  c/rot'/ei-son. 

7.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation  or 
effect  ;  as,  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

STTS-PEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Hung  up  ;  marie  to  depend 
on  ;  caused  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  delayed  ;  held  unde- 
termined ;  prevented  from  executing  an  office  or  en- 
jot  iii»  a  right. 

SUS-PEND'ER,  n.     One  that  suspends. 

2.  Suspenders,  pi. ;  straps  worn  for  holding  up  pan- 
taloons, &c. ;  braces. 

SUS-PEND'ING,  ppr.  Hanging  up  ;  making  to  de- 
pend mi  ;  intermitting;  causing  to  cease  for  a  time  ; 
holding  undetermined  ;  debarring  from  action  or 
right. 

SUS-PENSE',  (sus-pens',)  n.    [L.  suspensus.] 

1.  A  state  of  uncertainty  ;  indctermi  nation  ;  indecis- 
ion. A  man's  mind  is  in  suspense  when  it  is  balan- 
cing the  weight  of  different  arguments  or  considera- 
tions, or  when  it  is  uncertain  respecting  facts  un- 
known, or  events  not  in  his  own  power. 

Ten  days  ttie  prophet  in  suspense  remained.  Denham. 

2.  Stop  ;  cessation  for  a  time. 

A  cool  suspense  from  plea-sore  or  fioin  pain.  Pope. 

3.  In  law,  suspension  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  a 
man's  right;  as  when  the  rent  or  other  profits  of 
land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land  and  rent. 

SUS-PENSE',  a.     Held  from  proceeding.  [Utile  used.] 

.Milton. 
SUS-PENR-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.      The   capacity   of  being 

suspended,  or  sustained   from   sinking;  as,  the  sus- 

pensibility  of  indurated  clay  in  water.  Kirwan. 

SUS-PENS'I-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  suspended, or 

held  from  sinking. 
RUS-PEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  suspensio. 

See  Suspend.] 

1.  The  act  of  hanging  up,  or  of  causing  to  hang  by 
being  attached  to  something  above. 

2.  The  act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing  for 
existence  or  faking  place  ;  as,  file  suspension  of  pay- 

3.  The  act  ol  delaying;  til-lay,  as,  the  suspension 
of  a  criminal's  execution,  called  a  respite  or  reprieve. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the  judgment  ; 
forbearance  of  determination  ;  as,  the  suspension  of 
opinion,  of  judgment,  of  decision,  or  determination. 
Suspension  of  judgment  often  proceeds  from  doubt  or 
ignorance  of  facts. 

5.  Temporary  cessation  ;  interruption  ;  intermis- 
sion ;   as,  the  suspension  of  labor  or  of  study  ;  the 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  powers,  authority,  or 
rights,  usually  intended  as  a  censure  or  punishment ; 
as,  the  suspension  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  minister  for 
some  fault.  This  may  be  merely  a  suspension  of  his 
office,  or  it  may  lie  both  of  his  oilier  and  his  income. 
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A  military  or  naval  officer's  suspension  takes  place 
when  he  is  arrested. 

7.  Prevention  or  interruption  of  operation  ;  as,  the 
suspension  of  tile  habeas  corpus  act. 

8.  \nrhctoric,  a  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow,  or  what 
is  to  be  the  inference  or  conclusion  from  the  argu- 
ments or  observations. 

9.  In  Scots  law,  a  stay  or  postponement  of  execution 
of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  by  means  of  letters  of 
suspension  granted  on  application  to  the  lord  ordi- 
nary. Cyc. 

10.  In  mechanics,  points  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
are  the  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  where  the  weights 
are  applied,  or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

Hutton. 

11.  In  music,  every  sound  of  a  chord  to  a  given 
base,  which  is  continued  to  another  base,  is  a  sus- 
pension. Cyc. 

Suspension  of  arms;  in  war,  a  short  truce  or  cessa- 
tion of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  commanders  of 
the  contending  parties,  as  for  burying  the  dead,  mak- 
ing proposals  for  surrender  or  for  peace,  &c.      Cue. 

SUS-PEN'SION-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  supported  by 
chains  or  ropes,  which  pass  over  high  piers  or  col- 
umns at  each  end,  and  are  secured  below.  Buchanan. 

SUS-PENS'IVE,  a.     Doubtful.  Bcaum.  §■  Fl. 

SUS-PENS'OR,  n.  In  surgery,  a  bandage  to  suspend 
the  scrotum. 

SUS-PENS'O-RY,  a.  That  suspends  ;  suspending;  as, 
a  suspensory  muscle. 

SUS-PENS'O-RY,  n.  That  which  suspends,  or  holds 
up  ;  a  truss. 

SUS'PI-CA-BLE,  a.     [L.  suspicor.] 

That  may  be  suspected  ;  liable  to  suspicion.     [JVor. 


l,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  suspicio. 


r  be  suspic 
Sou 


SUS-iT't'ItiX,  (stis-pisli 
See  Suspect.] 

The  act  of  suspecting  :  the  imagination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something  without  proof,  or  upon  very 
slight  evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence  at  all.  Suspicion 
often  proceeds  from  tile  apprehension  of  evil ;  it  is 
the  offspring  or  companion  of  jealousy. 

Suspicions  amoiu*  ihoiediLs  an-  like   bats   among  birds;    they 
ever  fly  by  twilight.  Bacon. 

SUS-PI''CIOUS,  (sus-pish'us,)  a.t  [L.  suspieiosus.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect ;  apt  to  imagine  without 
proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury, 
and  no  man  can  love  the  person  he 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

We  have  a  susjneious,  fearful,  coosirai 1  countenance.    Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion  ;  adapted  to  raise  suspicion  ; 
giving  reason  to  imagine  ill  ;  as,  an  author  of  suspi- 
cious innovations.  Hooker. 

I  spy  a  black,  .^is/an'oas,  dir':d"nioe:  cloud.  Shak. 

4.  Entertaining  suspicion  ;  given  to  suspicion. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are   daily  at  work  to  make    men  of 
merit  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope. 

SUS-PI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  suspicion. 

2.  So  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Sidney. 

SUS-PI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  liable 
to  suspicion,  or  liable  to  be  suspected  ;  as,  the  suspi- 
ciousness of  a  man's  appearance,  of  his  weapons,  or 
of  his  actions. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  apt  to  suspect ;  as, 
the  suspiciousness  of  a  man's  temper  or  mind. 
SUS-PI'RAL,  n.     [L.   susptro,    to   breathe;   sub  and 
spiro.] 

1.  A  breathing-hole  ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct.    Re.es. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground  toward 
a  cistern  or  conduit.     [Local.]  Rees. 

SUS-PI-Ra'TION,  7i.     [L.  suspiratio,  suspiro,  to  sigh  ; 

sub  and  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

The  act  of  sighing  or  fetching  a  long  and  deep 

breath  ;  a  sigh.  More. 

SUS-PIRE',  «.  i.     [Supra.]     To  sigh  ;  to  fetch  a  long, 

deep  breath  ;  to  breathe.     [Little,  used.]  Shak. 

SUS-PIR'/JD,  pp.  or  a.     Wished  for ;  desired.     [Not  in 

SUSTAIN',  v.  t.  [L.  sustinco ;  sub  and 
under;  Fr-  soutenir;  It.  sostcnerc;  Sp. 
ten  tar.] 

1.  To  bear ;  to  uphold  ;  to  support ;  as,  a  founda- 
tion sustains  the  superstructure  ;  pillars  sustain  an 
edifice  ;  a  beast  sustains  a  load. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  keep  from  falling  ;  as,  a  rope  sus- 

3.  To  support;  to  keep  from  sinking  in  despond- 
ence. The  hope  of  a  better  life  sustains  the  afflicted 
amidst  all  their  sorrov/s. 

4.  To  maintain  ;  to  keep  alive ;  to  support ;  to 
subsist ;  as,  provisions  to  sustain  a  family  or  an  army. 

5.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  aid;  to  assist  or 
relieve. 

it  failing  or  yielding. 
:  the  shock. 
Drydsn. 


o,  to  hold 


The  mind  stands  collected,  and  t 


rffer  ;  to  hear  ;  to  undergo. 
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8.  To  maintain;  to  support;  not  to  dismiss  or 
abate.     Notwithstanding  the  plea  in  bar  or  in  abatc- 

9.  To  maintain  as  a  sufficient  ground.  The  testi- 
mony or  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
action,  the  accusation,  the  charges,  or  the  impeach- 
ment. 

10.  In  music,  to  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes 
through  their  w  hole  length.  Busby. 

SUS-TATN',  n.     That  which  upholds.     [Not  in  use.] 
Milton. 

SUS-TaIN'A-BLE,  a.     That   may   be  sustained  or 
maintained.     The  action  is  not  sustainable. 

SUS-TaIN'£D,  pp.      Borne  ;    upheld  ;    maintained  ; 
supported;  subsisted;  suffered. 

SUS-TAIN'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  sustains,  up- 
holds, or  suffers. 

SUS-TATN'ING,    ppr.   or  a.       Bearing;    upholding; 
maintaining;  suffering;  subsisting. 

SUS-TaIN'MENT,  7t.    The  act  of  sustaining;   sup- 
port. 

SUS-TAL'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  owT-aXruroc.] 

Mournful  ;  affecting ;  an  epithet  given  to  a  species 
of  music  bv  the  Greeks.  Busby. 

SUS'TE-NANCE,  n.     [Norm.  Fr. ;  from  sustain.] 

1.  Support:  maintenance;  subsistence;  as,  the 
sustenance  or  the  body  ;  the  sustenance  of  life. 

2.  That  whirl)  supports  life;  food;  victuals;  pro- 
visions.    'I'bis  city  lias  ample  sustenance. 

SUS-TEN'TA-GLE,  n.     [L.  sustentaculum.] 

Support.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

SUS-TEN-Ta'TION,  n.      [Fr.,  from   L.   sustcntatio, 
svstento.] 

1.  Support  ;  preservation  from  falling.        Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  food.  Brown. 

3.  Maintenance  ;  support  of  life.  Bacon. 
SU-SUR-Ra'TION,  7i.      [L.   susurratio;   susurro,   to 

whisper.] 

A  whispering  ;  a  soft  murmur. 
SO'TILE,  (su'til,)  a.     [L.  sutiUs,  from  suo,  to  sew.] 

Done  by  stitching.     [Not  in  use.]  Bosicell. 

SUT'LER,  n.     [D.  zortclaar,  as  if  from   zoet,  sweet. 


ish,  sudclkoel;  is  a  pastry-cook,  from  the  same  root; 
sudler,  to  soil.  The  Danish  may  be  the  original  sig- 
nification.] 

A  person  who  follows  an  army,  and  sells  to  the 
troops  provisions  and  liquors. 

SUT'LING,  a.     Belonging  to  sutlers;  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  sutler.  Taller. 

SUT-TEE',  7i.     In  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of 
the  Hindoos,  a  female  deity. 

2.  A  widow  who  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband. 

3.  The  sacrifice  of  burning  a  widow  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband. 

SUT-TEE' rs.M,  7i.    The   practice  of  self-immolation 

among  widows  in  Ilindostan. 
SUT'TLE,  (sut'tl,)  a.    Suttle  weight,  in  commerce,  is  the 
weight  when  the  tare  has  been  deducted,  and  tret  is 
yet  to  be  allowed.]  McCulloch. 

SOT'UR-AL,  a.     [L.  sntura,  a  seam.] 
Relating  to  a  suture  or  seam. 

In  botany,  the  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp  is  sutural, 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  suture. 
SOT'UR-A-TED,  a.   Stitched  ;  sewed  or  knit  together. 

Smith. 
SCT'URE,   (sut'yure,)   n.     [L.   sutura,   from   suo,   to 
sew.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sewing  ;  hence,  the  uniting  of  the 
parts  of  a  wound  by  stitching.  Cote. 

2.  The  seam  or  joint  which  unites  the  bones  of 
the  skull;  or  the  peculiar  articulation  or  connection 
of  those  bones  ;  as,  the  coronal  suture ;  the  sagittal 

3.  In  botany,  the  line  or  seam  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  margins  in  any  part  of  a  plant. 

SCT'l|R-£D,  a.     Having  sutures;  knit  or  united  to- 
•  gether. 
S&UM   €UI'QUE    TRI-BO'TO,    (-kl'kwe-,)    [L.] 

Give  every  one  his  due. 
Sfj'ZE-RAIN-TY,   71.     [Fr.  suzcraincU,  from  suzerain, 

a  lord  paramount.] 

Paramount  authority  or  command1.  Enfantin. 

SWAB,  (swob,)  n.     [Sax.  swebban,  to  sweep  ;  formed 

perhaps  on  the  root  of  wipe,  as  G.  schweben,  to  wave 

or  soar,  is  on  that  of  ware,  and  D.  zwcrjicn,  on  that  of 

whip.] 

1.  A  mop  for  cleaning  floors;  on  board  of  ships,  a 
large  mop  or  bunch  of  old  rope  yarn,  used  to  clean 
the  deck  and  cabin. 

2.  A  hit  of  sponge  fastened  to  a  handle  for  cleans- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  for  giving  them  nour- 
ishment.   .  Mnur. 

SWAB,  i'.  u    [Supra.]    To  clean  with  a  mop ;  to  wipe 

when  wet  or  alter  washing  ;  as,  to  swab  the  deck  of 

SWA  li'ilKD,  (swobd,)  pp.     Cleaned  with  a  mop. 

SVVAB'BER,  n.      [D.  urabber.] 

One  that  uses  a  swab  to  1  lean  a  floor  or  neck  ;  on 
board  of  ships  of  war,  an  inferior  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness is' to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

SWAiritlNG,  ppr.     (.'leaning  with  a  mop. 
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SWAD,  71.     A  pod,  as  of  beans  or  peas.     [Local.'] 

2.  A  short,  fat  person.     [  Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

3.  In  JVew  England,  a  lump,  mass,  or  bunch  ;  also, 
a  crowd.     {Vulgar.'] 

SWAD'DLE,  (swod'dl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  swathe,  swetkel,  a 
border,  fringe,  or  band  ;  beswetkan,  to  swathe  ;  D. 
zwaad,  G.  schwaden,  a  swath.] 

1.  To  swathe  ;  to  bind,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  bind 
tight  with  clothes  ;  used  generally  of  infants  ;  as,  to 
swaddle  a  child. 

Addison. 


They  swaddled  mc  in  my  night-gown. 
To  beat ;  to  cudgel.     [Low,  and  i 


Hudibras. 
SWAD'DLE,  n.    Clothes  bound  tight  round  the  body. 

They  put  me  in  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  Addison. 

SWAD'DLED,  j>j>.     Swathed  ;  bound  in  tight  clothes. 
SWAD'DLING,   ppr.      Swathing;    binding   in   tight 

clothes. 
SWAD'DLING-BAND,     I  n.    A  band  or  froth  wrap- 
SWAD'DLING-CLOTH,  j      ped   round    an    infant. 

Luke  ii. 
SWAG,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Sax.  sigan,  to  fall ;  Ice.  sweigia ; 
Sw.  soair;  Dan.  id.,  feeble  ,  Dan.  sr.rkker,  to  Weaken. 
See  We°ak.] 
To  sink  down  In  its  weight ;  to  lean.         Grew. 
SWAG'-BEL-LI-£D,  (-bel-lid,)  a.     having  a   promi- 
nent, overhanging  belly.  Shak. 
SWAGE,  v.  t.    [Probably  allied  to  swag  and  weak;  from 
falling  or  throwing  down.] 
To  ease  ;  to  soften  ;  to  mitigate. 

Apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumors  of  a  troubled  mind.    ,  Milton. 

[See  Assuage,  which  is  the  word  now  used.] 
SWaGE,  n.     Among  workmen  in  sheet  iron,  a  tool  used 

for  making  moldings  upon  sheet  iron. 
SvVAGE,  v.  I.     To  use  a  swage  ;  to  fashion  a  piece  of 
iron  by  drawing  it  into  a  groove  or  mold,  having  the 
required  shape.  Haldeman. 

SV\  AG'GER,  v.  i.     [Sax.  swegan,  to  sound  or  rattle.] 
To  bluster ;  to  bully  ;  to  boast  or  brag  noisily  ;  to 
be  tumultously  proud. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  swagger  at  the  bar  !  Arbulhnot. 

To  be  great  is  nut  to  swagger  at  our  footmen.  Collier. 

SWAG'GER-ER,  n.  A  blusterer ;  a  bully  ;  a  boastful, 
noisv  fellow.  Shak. 

SWAG'GER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Blustering;  boasting 
noisily. 

SW  URGING,  ppr.     Sinking  or  inclining. 

SWAG'GY,  a.  [from  swag.]  Sinking,  hanging,  or 
leaning  by  its  weight.  Brown. 

SWAIN,  n.  [Sax.  swein,  swan,  a  boy,  n  youth,  a  ser- 
vant, a  herdsman  ;  Sw.  sven,  a  boy ;  Dan.  svend ; 
Ice.  svein.] 

1.  A  young  man.  Spenser. 

2.  A  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry. 

3.  A  pastoral  youth.  [Shak. 

Blest  swains  I  whose  nymphs  in  every  g race  excel.         Pope. 

[It  is  used  chiefly  in  this  sense,  and  in  poetry.] 
BWAIN'ISH,  a.     Rustic.  Milton. 

SWAIN'MOTE,  )  n.  [swain  and  mote,  meeting.]  In 
SWEIN'MoTE,  \  England,  a  court  held  before  the 
SWAN'I-MOTE,  )  verderors  of  the  forest  as  judges, 
by  the  steward  of  the  court,  thrice  every  year  ;  the 
swains  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  composing 
the  jury.  Its  principal  jurisdiction  is  to  inquire  into 
the  oppressions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forest.  It  receives  and  tries  also  pre- 
sentments certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
against  offenses  in  vert  and  venison.  This  court  is 
incident  to  a  forest,  as  a  court  of  piepoudre  is  to  a 
fair.  Blackstone. 

SWAIP,  v.  i.     To  walk  proudly.     [  Used  in  the  north  of 

England  for  Sweep.] 
SWALE,  n.     [Probably  from  rale.]     A  local  word  in 
JVew  England,  signifying  an  interval  or  vale  ;  a  tract 
of  low  land. 
2.  In  England,  a  shade.  Cyc. 

SWALE,  v.  t.     To  waste.     [See  Sweal.] 
SWALE,  i).  I,     To  dress  a  hog  for  bacon,  by  singeing 

or  burning  off  his  hair.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

SWAL'l.ET,  n.  [See  Well.]  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at  their 
work.    _  Bailey. 

SWAL'LoW,  (swol'lo,)  n.*  [Sax.  sxoalcwe  ;  D.  iwa- 
luw  ;  G.  scliwalbe  ;  Dan.  srate  ;  Sw.  svala.] 

A  bird  of  .the  genus  Hirundo,  of  many  species, 
among  which  are  the  barn  swallow  and  the  martin. 
Swallows  have  great  powers  of  flight,  and  feed  mostly 
on  winged  insects,  which  they  seize  while  flying. 
They  have  the  tail  forked, 
SWAL'LOW-FISH,  n.  A  sea -fish  of  the  genus 
Tr'igla,  called  in  Cornwall  Tub-Fish  ;  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  gill-fins.     It  is  called  also  the  Sap- 

PHIRINE_GuRNARD.  ClJC. 

SWAL'LoW-TaIL,  n.  In  joinery  and  carpentry, 
the  same  us  Dcve-Ta:L. 

SWAL'LoW-TaIL,  n.     A  species  of  willow.  Baeon. 

SWAL'LOW-TAIL-ED,  a.     Dove-tailed,  which  see. 

SWAL'LOW-WORT,  (-wnrt,)  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asclepias  or  Cynanclium.  It  grows  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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successfully  used  as  a  medicine,  chiefly  in  dropsical 
cases.  Cyc. 

The  African  swallowaort  is  of  the  genus  Stapelia. 

Lee. 

SWAL'LoW,  v.  1. t  [Sax.  swclgan,  swilgan,  to  swallow, 

to  swill ;  D.  zinrlgcu  ;  Sw.  srdlja,  to  swallow  ;  svalg, 

the  throat ;  Dan.  svadger.     Qu.  the  Fr.  avaler,  with 

a  prefix,  and  the  root  of  fall.] 

1.  To  take  into  the  stomach  ;  to  receive  through 
the  gullet  or  esophagus  into  the  stomach  ;  as,  to  swal- 
low food  or  drink.  Food  should  be  well  chewed  be- 
fore it  is  swallowed. 

f2.  To  absorb  ;  to  draw  and  sink  into  an  abyss  or 
gulf;  to  ingulf;  usually  followed  by  up.  The  Mael- 
strom off  the  coast  of  Norway,  it  is  said,  will  swal- 
low up  a  ship. 

In  bogs  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Milton. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  —  Num.  xvi. 

3.  To  receive  or  embrace,  as  opinions  or  belief, 
without  examination  or  scruple  ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

4.  To  engross  ;  to  appropriate. 

Homer — has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those  who  succeeded 
him.  Pope. 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  employ. 

The  necessary  provision  of  life  swallows  the  greatest  part  of  their 


6.  To  seize  and  w 

Cnrnijiiini]  sicallowed  \ 

7.  To  engross  ;  to 


l  the  liberal  hand 


mgage  completely. 

The  priest  an.l  ill--  pmplvt  have  erred   through  strong  drink; 
they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine.  —  Is.  xxviii. 

8.  To  exhaust ;  to  consume.  His  expenses  swallow 
up  all  his  income. 

SWAL'LOW,    n.      The    gullet   or   esophagus ;    the 
throat. 
2.  Voracity.  South. 

;i.    As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

SWAL'LOW-ED,  pp.  Taken  into  the  stomach  ;  ab- 
sorbed ;  received  without  scruple  ;  engrossed  ; 
wasted  ;  exhausted. 

SWAL'LoW-ER,  n.  One  who  swallows;  also,  a 
glutton.  Tatlcr. 

SWAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Taking  into  the  stomach  ; 
absorbing  ;  ingulfing;  receiving  implicitly  ;  engross- 
ing ;  wasting;  exhausting. 

SWAL'LoW-ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  into  the 
stomach  or  of  absorbing ;  the  act  of  receiving  im- 
plicitly ;  the  act  of  engrossing. 

SWAM,  prct.  of  Swm. 

SWAMP,  (swomp,)n.  [Sax.  sicam,  a  fungus  or  mush- 
room ;  Goth,  swamms,  a  sponge  ;  G.  sehwamm,  D. 
zwam,  Dan.  svamp  ;  Sw.  ;'</.,  a  sponge,  a  fungus.] 

Spongy  land  ;  low  ground  filled  with  water;  soft, 
wet  ground.  In  JVew  England,  I  believe  this  word 
is  never  applied  to  marsh,  or  the  boggy  land  made 
by  the  overflowing  of  salt  water,  but  always  to  low, 
soft  ground  in  the  interior  country  ;  wet  and  spongy 
land,  but  not  usually  covered  with  water.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Swamps  are  often 
mowed.  In  England,  the  word  is  explained  in  books 
by  boggy  land,  morassy  or  marshy  ground. 

SWAMP,  (swomp,)  v  t.    To  plunge,  whelm,  or  sink 
in  a  swamp;  hence,  to  overset  or  sink  and  be  lost  in 
water. 
2.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

SWAMP'ED,  (swompt,)  pp.  Overwhelmed ;  plunged 
into  difficulties. 

SWAMP'ING,  ppr.  Overwhelming;  plunging  into 
inextricable  difficulties.  Quart.  Rev. 

SWAMP'-ORE,  rt.  In  mineralogy,  an  ore  of  iron 
found  in  swamps  and  morasses ;  bog  ore,  or  bog  iron 
ore.  Cyc. 

SWAMP'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  swamp  ;  like  a  swamp  ; 
low,  wet,  and  spongy  ;  as,  swampy  land. 

SWAN,  (swon,)  n.  *  [Sax.  swan  ;  D.  zwaan ;  G.  schwan ; 
Dan.  svane ;  Sw.  svan.  Qu.  wan,  white,  with  a  pre- 
fix.] 

A  large,  aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Cygnus,  ap- 
parently intermediate  between  ducks  and  geese. 
Swans  have  the  neck  very  long,  plumage  close, 
thick,  soft,  and  light  They  are  remarkable  for 
grace  and  elegance  upon  the  water.  The  adults  of 
the  common  species  are  white,  but  an  Australian 
species  is  black.  JVuttall.     P.  Cyc. 

SWANG,  71.  A  piece  of  low  land  or  green  sward, 
liable  to   be   covered  with  water.      [Local  in  Eng- 


wool  mixed  with  silk  or 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

SWAN'SKIN,  7i.  [swan  and  skin.]  A  species  of  flan- 
nel of  a  soft  texture,  thick  and  warm. 

SWAP,  (swop,)  adv.  [Qu.  sweep.]  Hastily  ;  at  a 
snatch.     [A  low  word,  and  local.] 

SWAP,  (swop,)  ii.  L  To  exchange;  to  barter;  to 
swap.  [See  Swop.]  [This  word  is  not  elegant,  but 
common  in  colloquial  language  in  America.] 

SWAP,  7i.     A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Beaum.  St  Fl. 

SWAPE,  n.      [Qu.  sweep.]     A  pole   supported    by  a 
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fulcrum,  on  which  it  turns,  used  for  raising  water 

from  a  well,  for  churning,  &c.  Ewerbank. 

[This  Bailey  spells  Swipe,  and  in  New  England 

it  is  pronounced  sweep,  as  in  well-sweep.] 
SWAP'PED,  (swopt,)  pp.    Exchanged;  bartered. 
SWA]  'PING,  ppr.     Exchanging. 
SWARD,  71.     [Sax.  sweard;    Dan.  svmr ;   D.  iwoord; 

G.  schwarte,  rind,  skin  ;  W.  gweryd,  an 

sward,  moss.] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon.     [Local.] 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land  ;  turf;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  mat.  When  covered  with  green  grass, 
it  is  called  Green-Sward. 

SWARD,  v.  t.  To  produce  sward ;  to  cover  with 
sward.  Mortimer. 

SWARD'-CUT-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
sward  across  the  ridges. 

SWARD'ED,  a.     Covered  with  sward.  Drake. 

SWARD'Y,  a.  Covered  with  sward  or  grass;  as, 
;'ir:u-Jif  land. 

SWARE,  old  pret.  of  Swear.     [We  now  use  Swore.] 

SWARE,        /  7i.     A  copper  coin  and  money  of  ac- 

SCHWARE,  (  count  in  Bremen,  value  one  fifth  of  a 
groat,  and  72  groats  make  a  thaler,  (rix  dollar.)  It  is 
therefore  woifti  neatlv  \  farthing  sterling,  or  j  cent. 
McCulloch. 

SWARM,  n.  [Sax.  swearm  ;  G.  schwarm  ;  D.  zwerm  ; 
Da.n.svcrm;  Sw.  svdrm.  This  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  root  of  warm.  The  Sp.  hervir,  to  boil,  to 
swarm,  is  the  L.  ferveo,  and  boiling  is  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  motions  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  See 
the  verb.J 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  number  or  body  of 
small  animals  or  insects,  particularly  when  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  appropriately,  a  great  number  of  honey 
bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at  once,  and  seek 
new  lodgings  under  the  direction  of  a  queen  ;  or  a 
like  body  of  bees  united  and  settled  permanently  in  a 
hive.  The  bees  that  leave  a  hive  in  spring,  are 
the  young  bees  produced  in  the  year  preceding. 
Ezod.  viii.     Judges  xiv. 

2.  A  swarm  or  multitude  ;  particularly,  a  multi- 
tude of  people  in  motion.  Swarms  of  northern  na- 
tions overran  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Note.  —  The  application  of  this  word  to  inanimate 
things,  as  swarms  of  advantages,  by  Shakspeare,and 
swarms  of  thnucs,  by  Young,  is  not  legitimate,  for 
the  essence  of  the  word  is  motion. 
SWARM,  ».  i.  [Sax.  swearmian ;  D.  iwermen ;  G. 
schwdrmen  ;  Dan.  svermer ;  Sw.  svdrma,  to  swarm,  to 
rove,  to  wander,  to  swerve.] 

1.  To  collect  and  depart  from  a  hive  by  flight  in  a 
body,  as  bees.  Bees  swarm  in  warm,  clear  days  in 
summer. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  ;  to  run  ;  to 
throng  together ;  to  congregate  in  a  multitude. 

In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  crowded  ;  to  be  thronged  with  a  multi- 
tude of  animals  in  motion.  The  forests  in  America 
often  swarm  with  wild  pigeons.  The  northern  seas 
in  spring  swarm  with  herrings. 

Every  place  swarms  with  soldiers.  Spenser. 

[Such  phrases  as  "  life  swarms  with  ills,"  "  those 
days  swarmed  with  fables,"  are  not  legitimate,  or 
wholly  obsolete.     Brown.     Young.] 

4.  To  breed  multitudes.  Milton. 

5.  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  scrambling. 

At  the  top  was  placed  a  piece  of  money,  ns  a  prize  for  those  who 

could  swarm  up  and  seize  it.  Coze's  Rusa. 

Note.  —  This,  by  the  common  people  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  pronounced  squirm  or  squurm,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently formed   on  worm,  indicating  that  worm  and 
warm,  on  which  stoarm  and  squirm  are  formed,  are 
radically  the  same  word.    The  primary  sense  is,  to 
bend,  wind,  twist,  as  a  worm  or  a  swarm  of  bees. 
It  may  be  formed  on  the  root  of  veer,  vary.] 
SWARM,  v.  t.     To  crowd  or  throng.     [Not  in  use.] 
SWARMED,  pp.  of  Swarm. 
SWARM'ING,   ppr.  or  a.  from   Swarm.      [See  the 

SWART,      )  a.     [Sax.  swart,  sweart ;  Sw.  svart ;  Dan. 
SWARTH,  j      sva-rte  ;  G.  schwan  ;  D.  iwart.] 

\.  Being  of  a  dark  hue ;  moderately  black ; 
tawny. 

A  nation  strange  with  visage  swart.  Spenser. 

[I  believe  Swart  and  Swarth  are  never  used  in 
the  United  States,  certainly  not  in  New  England. 
Swarthv  is  a  common  word.] 
2.  Gloomy  ;  malignant,     [ffotinuse.]      Milton. 
SWART,  v.  t.    To  make  tawny.  Brown. 

SWARTH,    I  ii.     An  apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
SWAIRTH,  j      die.  Grose. 

[JVot.  used  in  JVcm  England.] 
SWARTH'I-LY,  adv.    [twm  swarthy.]    Duskily  ;  with 

a  tawny  hue. 
SWARTH'I-NESS,  n.    Tawniness  ;  a  dusky  or  dark 

SWARTHY',  a.  [See  Swart.]  Being  of  a  dark  hue 
or  dusty  complexion  ;   tawny.     In  warm   climates, 
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the  complexion  of  men  is  universally  swarthy  or 
black.  The  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  are 
more  swarthy  than  the  French,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  woolil  d  clu  n  alt  mtr  plains.        Addison. 
2.  Black;  as,  the  swarthy  African. 

SWART'I-NESS,  71.     A  tawny  color.  Sherwood. 

SWART'ISII,  a.     Somewhat  dark  or  tawny. 

SWAKT'Y,  a.     Swarthy  ;  tawny.  Burton. 

SWARVE,  v.  i.     To  swerve.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SWASH,  (swosh,)  71.  An  oval  figure,  whose  moldings 
are  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon. 

[A  cant  word.     Johnson.'] 

SWASH,  (swosh,)  n.  A  blustering  noise;  a  vaporing. 
[JVot  in  use,  or  mlgarJ] 

2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence.  In 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  swa.-h  or  swosh  is  a 
name  given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water 
lying  within  a  sand-bank,  or  between  that  and  the 
shore.  Many  such  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Garolinas. 

SWASH,  v.  i.     [D.  zwetsen,  to  boast.J 

■  To  bluster;  to  make  a  great  noise;  to  vapor  or 
brag.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SWASH,       j  a.     Soft,  like  fruit  too  ripe.     [Local.] 

SWASH'Y,  Peg/re. 

SWASH'-BUCK-LER,  n.  A  sword-player;  a  bully 
or  braggadocio.     [JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 

SWASH'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  blustering  show 
of  valor  or  force  of  arms.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SWaTeI"'*-     Tosweat-     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

SWATCH,  n.     A  swath.     [JVot  in  «««•]  Tusser. 

SWATH,  (swawth,)  n.  [Sax.  swathe,  a  track,  a  border 
or  "fringe,  a  band  ;  D.  iwaad  ;  G.  schwaden.] 

1.  A  line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and  thrown  together 
by  the  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling. 

2.  The  whole  breadth  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  in 
mowing  or  cradling  ;  as,  a  wide  swath.      Farmers. 

3.  A  hand  or  fillet.  They  wrapped  me  in  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  swath.  Guardian. 

SWATHE,  v.  t.     To  bind  with  a  band,  bandage,  or 
rollers  ;  as,  to  swathe  a  child. 
2.  To  bind  or  wrap. 

Tln;ir  children  are  nrrfr  ?:<<: ■'-'/-</  ur  U.eml  about  with  any  tiling 
when  first  born.  Abbot. 

SWATHE,  n.    A  bandage. 

SWATH' ED,  pp.    Bound  with  a  bandage  or  rollers. 

SWA'FH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Binding  or  wrapping. 

SWAY,  v.  t.  [D.  iwaaijen,  to  turn,  to  wield,  toswing, 
to  sway.  Tins  word  is  probably  formed  on  the  root 
of  weigh,  wave,  Sax.  wag,  ire//,  and  swair,  and  proba- 
bly swing  is  written  for  swig,  and  is  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  Ice.  sacigia ;  Sw.  sviga.] 

1.  To  move  or  wave ;  to  wield  with  the  hand  ;  as, 
to  sway  the  scepter. 

2.  To  bias  ;  to  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side. 
Let  not  temporal  advantages  sway  you  from  the  line 
of  duty.  The  king  was  swayed  by  his  council  from 
the  courso  he  intended  to  pursue. 


.  subdue.  Dryden. 

Shak. 

Milton. 
one  side  by  weight ;  to 


SWAY,  v.  i.     To  bed 
lean.     A  wall  stcays  to  the  west 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon. 

[This  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  this  word  and 
swag  are  radically  one.] 

2.  To  have  weigbt  or  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  dmrcle's  —  duth  sway  much.      Hooker. 

3.  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern. 

Haust  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do.  Shak. 

4.  In  seamen's  lungnngr,  to  hoist,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  ;  aids  and  to  the  topmast  yards, 
&c. 

SWAY,  n.    The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  will]  hupv  twu-hmded  sway.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Shakes  like  a  thing  unlirin  t  Shak. 

3.  Preponderation  ;  turn  or  cast  of  balance. 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  tum  the  swny  of  battle.    Milton. 


5.  Influence  ;  weight  or  authority  that  inclines  to 
one  side  ;  as,  the  sway  of  desires.  All  the  world  is 
subject  to  the  sway  of 'fashion. 

6.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their  work. 

HaUimelL 
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SWAY'£D,  (swfule,)  pp.  Wielded  ;  inclined  to  one 
side;  ruled;  governed;  influenced;  biased. 

SWaY'ING,  ppr.  Wielding  ;  causing  to  lean  ;  bias- 
ing; ruling. 

SWAY'ING,  71.  Swaying  of  the  burl;,  among  beasts,  is 
a  kind  of  lumbago,  caused  by  a  fall  or  by  being  over- 
loaded. Cyc. 

SWGAL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  sioelan,  sometimes  written 
Swale.  In  America,  it  is  pronounced  as  written, 
sweat  or  sweel.] 

1.  To  melt  and  run  down,  as  the  tallow  of  a  can- 
dle ;  to  waste  away  without  feeding  the  flame. 

2.  To  blaze  away.     [See  also  Swale.] 
SWKAL'ING,  ppr.     Melting  and  wasting  away. 
SWEAR,    (sware,)    v.    i.  ;    pret.    Swore,    (formerly 

Sware  ;)  pp.  Sworn.  [Sax.  swerian,  swerigan ; 
Goth,  swaran  ;  D.  lweercn  ;  G.  schworen;  Sw.  svdria, 
;  Dan.  svarrger,  to 
The  latter  seems 
veer.  Swear  seems 
to  be  allied  to  aver  and  the  L.  asscvero,  and  to  belong 
to  the  root  Wr.] 

1.  To  affirm  or  utter  a  solemn  declaration,  with  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed. 


2.  To  promise  upon  oath. 

Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day  ;   and  lie  swore  to  him.  — 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oath  ;  as,  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement.  He  swore  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  at  the  riot. 

4.  To  be  profane ;  to  practice  profaneness.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  men  are  accustomed  to  swear.  For 
men  to  swear  is  sinful,  disreputable,  and  odious  ;  but 
for  females  or  ladies  to  swear  appears  more  abomina- 
ble and  scandalous. 

SWEAR,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration  ;  as,  to 
swear  on  oath. 

[This  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  use  of 
swear  ;  that  is,  to  affirm.] 

2.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  oath  ; 
as,  to  swear  witnesses  in  court  ;  to  swear  a  jury  ;  the 
witness  has  been  sworn;  tile  judges  are  sworn  into 
office. 

3.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath;  as,  to  swear 

4.  To  obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  .vy.rroV  thy  gods  in  vain.    Shak. 
To  swear  the  peace  against  one  ;  to  make  oath  that 
one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm 
from  the  person  ;  in  which  case  the  person  must  find 
sureties  of  the  peace. 
SWEAR'ER,  n.     One  who   swears  ;   one  who  calls 
God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 
2.  A  profane  person. 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  ore  Tools.  Shak. 

SWEAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Affirming  upon  oath  ;  utter- 
ing a  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  it. 
2.  Putting  upon  oath  ;  causing  to  swear. 
SWEAR'ING,  n.     The  net  or  practice  of  affirming  on 
oath.     Swearing  in  court  is  lawful. 

2.  Profaneness.  All  swearing  not  required  by 
some  law,  or  in  conformity  with  law,  is  criminal. 
False  swearing,  or  perjury,  is  a  crime  of  a  deep 
dye. 
SWEAT,  (swet,)  n.  [Sax.  swat ;  D.  iwcet ;  G.  schweiss; 
Dan.  svecd  ;  Sw.  svett ;  L.  sudor.] 

1.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  which  is  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  Bhalt  thou  eat  bread.  —Gen.  HI. 

2.  Labor  ;  toil ;  drudgery.  Milton. 

3.  Moisture  evacuated  from  any  substance  ;  as, 
the  sweat  of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or  stack. 

SWEAT,  (swet,)  tj.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Sweat  or  Sweat- 
ed. Swot  is  obsolete.  [Sax.  swwtan  ;  Sw.  svetta  ; 
Dan.  sveeder  i  D.  zwecten  ;  G.  schwitzen;  L.  sudo  ;  Fr. 


skin. 


1.  To  excrete   sensible   moisture  from  th 
Horses  sweat ;  oxen  sweat  little  or  not  at  all. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  labor  ;  to  drudge. 

He'd  have  the  poets  sweat.  Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture,  as  groen  plants  in  a  heap. 
SWEAT,  (swet,)  tj.  t.    To  emit  or  suffer  to  flow  from 

the  pores  ;  to  exude. 

For  him  the  rich  Arnhi.i  strcats  tier  gums.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin. 
His  physicians  attempted  to  sweat  him  by  the  most 
powerful  sudorifics. 

SWP. AT'ER   n.     One  that  causes  to  sweat. 

SWEAT'I-LY,  (swet'e-le,)  adv.      So  as  to  be  moist 
with  sweat. 

SWEAT'  [-NESS,  (swet'e-ness,)  n.   The  state  of  being 
sweaty  or  moist  with  sweat. 

SWEAT'ING,  (swet'ing,)  ppr.     Excreting   moisture 
from  the  skin  ;  throwing  out  moisture;  exuding. 
2.  Causing  to  emit  moisture  from  the  skin. 

SWEAT'ING-BATII,  /r.     A  sudatory  ;  a  bath  for  pro- 
ducing sensible  sweat ;  a  hypocaust  or  stove.   Cyc. 
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SWEAT'ING-HOUSE,  71.  A  house  for  sweating  per- 
sons in  sickness.  Cye. 

SWEAT'ING-T-RON,  (swet'ing-i-iirn,)  71.  A  kind  of 
knife  or  a  piece  of  a  scythe,  used  to  scrape  oil'  sweat 
from  horses.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'LMG-UOOM,  71.  A  room  for  sweating  per- 
sofis. 

2.  In  rural  economy,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese 
and  carrying  oil'  th,-  -11  j..  rlluous  juices.  Ci/c. 

SWEAT'ING-SICK'NESS,  „.  A  febrile  epidemic 
disease  which  prevailed  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  England,  in  the  15th  and  ltith 
centuries.  Its  fii>t  appearance  was  in  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII.,  on 
his  landing  at  Milford  Haven,  in  1485.  The  invasion 
of  the  disease  was  sudden,  and  usually  marked  by  a 
local  affection  producing  the  sensation  of  intense 
heat,  afterward  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  body, 
and  immediately  followed  by  profuse  sweating, 
which  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  or  till  death,  which  often  happened  in  a  few 
hours.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'Y,  (swet'e,)  a.      Moist  with  sweat  ;   as,  a 
sweaty  skin  ;  a  sweaty  garment. 
2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 


Nor 


Swift. 


3.  Laborious  ;  toilsome  ;  as,  the  sweaty  forge. 

Prior. 

SWEDE,  7i.    A  native  of  Sweden. 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'GI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  who  claimed  to  have  habitual  inter- 
course with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  received 
divine  instructions  from  on  high.  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  is  God.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  cor- 
respondences, i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  lying  back  of  the  literal  one,  which 
constitutes  the  onl\  true  aning.  Encye.  Am. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'GI'-AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Swedenborgians. 

SWED'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  Sweden. 

SWED'ISH-TUR'NIP,  n.      The  Brassica  campestris 
or  ruta  baga,  a  hard  sort  of  turnip,  of  two  kinds,  the 
white  and  the  yellow.    The  latter  is  most  valued. 
Cue. 

SWEEP,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Swept.  [Sax.  swapan, 
sweopan.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  swab,  and  may  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  wipe.     G.  schweifen.] 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or 
besom,  for  removing  loose  dirt ;  to  clean  by  brush- 
ing ;  as,  to  sweep  a  chimney  or  a  floor.  When  we 
say,  to  sweep  n  room,  we  mean  to  sweep  the  floor  of 
the  room  ;  and  to  sweep  the  house,  is  to  sweep  the 
floors  of  the  house. 

2.  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging,  or  dragging 
motion  ;  to  carry  with  pomp. 

And  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

3.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off  bva  long,  brushing 
stroke  or  force,  or  by  flowing  on  the  earth.  Thus 
the  wind  sweeps  the  snow  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; 
a  river  sioeeps  away  a  dam,  timber,  or  rubbish  ;  a 
flood  sioeeps  away  a  bridge  or  a  house.     Hence, 

4.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  off  many  at  astroke, 
or  with  celerity  and  violence  ;  as,  a  pestilence 
sweeps  off  multitudes  in  a  few  days.  The  conflagra 
tion  swept  away  whole  streets  of  houses. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  rub  over. 

With  rubies  edged  .md  .sipj.lun  s.  su>q>t  die  plain.       Dryden. 

6.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  siring, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  over  ;  as,  to  sirccp  the  bottom 
of  a  river  with  a  net,  or  with  the  bight  of  a  rope,  to 
hook  an  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

SWEEP,  v.  i.  To  pass  with  swiftness  and  violence, 
as  something  broad,  or  brushing  the  surface  of  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  sweeping  rain  ;  a  sweqiing  flood.  A  fowl 
that  flies  near  the  surface  of  land  or  water,  is  said  to 
sweep  along  near  theNurface. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity  and 
force  ;  as,  the  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain. 

3.  To  pass  with  pomp ;  as,  a  person  sweeps  along 
with  a  trail. 

She  sioeeps  i(  through  tie  court  with  troops  of  ladies.       Sliak. 

4.  To  move  with  a  long  reach  ;  as,  a  sweeping 
stroke.  Dryden. 

SWEEP,  71.    The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  of  a  stroke  ;  as,  a  long  sweep. 

3.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  or  motion  ; 
as,  the  stvecp  of  a  door. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  thing  flowing  or  brushing-; 
as,  the  flood  carried    away  every  thing  within  its 

5.  Violent  and  general  destruction ;  as,  the  siocrp 
of  an  epidemic  disease.  Graunt. 

6.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear;  as,  the 
sweep  of  a  compass. 

7.  The  mold  of  a  ship  when  she  begins  to  compass 
in,  at  the  runt:  heads  ;  also,  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped 
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by  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  floor-sweep  ;  a  back- 
sweep,  &c. 

8.  Among  refiners  of  metals,  the  almond-furnace. 

9.  Among  seamen,  a  name  given  to  large  oars,  used 
in  small  vessels,  to  impel  them  during  a  calm,  or  to 
increase  their  speed  during  a  chase,  &c.        Totten. 

10.  The  pole  or  piece  of  timber  moved  on  a  ful- 
crum or  post,  used  to  raise  and  lower  a  bucket  in  a 
well  for  drawing  water ;  written  by  Bailey,  Swipe, 
and  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Shape. 

11.  A  chimney  sweeper. 

Sweep  of  the  tiller;  a  cilcular  frame  on  which  the 

tiller  traverses  in  large  ships. 
SWEEP'ER.  n.     One  that  sweeps. 
SWEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Brushing  over  ;  rubbing  with 

a  broom  or  besom  ;  cleaning  with  a  broom  or  besom  ; 

brushing  along;  passing  over;  dragging  over. 
SWEEP'ING-LY,  ado.     Bv  sweeping." 
SWEEP'INGS,  n.  pi.     Things  collected  by  sweeping  ; 

rubbish.     The  sweepings  of  streets  are  often  used  as 

manure. 
SWEEP'-NET,  n.     [sweep  and  net.]     A  large  net  for 

drawing  over  a  large  compass. 
SWEEP'STAKE,  n.     [sweep  and  slake.]     A  man  that 

wins  all:   usually  .Sweepstakes.  Shale. 

SWEEP'STAKES,  n.  pi.    The  whole  money  or  other 

thinns  staked  or  won  at  a  horse-race. 
SWEEP'-WASH-ER,  n.     The   person  who  extracts 

from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c,  of  refineries  of 

gold   and   silver,  the    small  residuum  of   precious 

metal.  Ure. 

SWEEP'Y,  a.    Passing  with  speed  and  violence  over 

a  great  compass  at  once. 

The  brandies  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.  Dryden. 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

SWEET,  a.     [Sax.  swete;  D.  zoct ;  G.  siiss;  Sw.  sot ; 
Dan.  sod;  Sans.  swad.     Q.U.  L.  suavK.] 

1.  Agreeable  or  grateful  to  the  taste  ;  as,  sugar  or 
honey  is  sweet. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell  ;  fragrant ;  as,  a  sweet 
rose  ;  sweet  odor  ;  sweet  incense.     Ex.  xxvi. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear;  soft;  melodious;  harmo- 
nious ;  as,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute  or  an  organ  ; 
tweet  music  ;  a  sweet  voice. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  beautiful;  as,  a  sweet  face ; 
a  sweet  color  or  complexion  ;  a  sweet  form.       Shak. 

5.  Fresh  ;  not  salt ;  as,  sweet  water.  Baeon. 

6.  Not  sour  ;  as,  sweet  fruits  ;  sweet  oranges. 

7.  Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

Canst  thou  bin.!  die  siv-.r  inflii  ncs  el'  Pleiades  ?  —  Job  nxxviii. 

8.  Mild  ;  soft ;  kind  ;  obliging;  as,  sweet  manners. 

9.  Grateful ;  pleasing. 

Sweel  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 

10.  Making  soft  or  excellent  music ;  as,  a  sweet 
singer. 

11.  Not   stale ;    as,  sweet   butter ;    the    bread    is 

12.  Not  turned  ;  not  sour  ;  as,  sweet  milk. 

13.  Not  putrescent  or  putrid ;    as,  the   meat    is 

SWEET,  n.     Something  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the 
mind  ;  as,  the  sweets  of  domestic  life. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no  relish  of  the  sweet. 

2.  A  sweet  substance  ;  particularly,  any  vegetable 
juice  which  is  added  to  wines  to  improve  them. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  perfume.  Prior.     Dryden. 

4.  A  word  of  endearment. 

5.  Sweets,  pi.;  home-made  wines,  mead,  metheg- 
lin,  &c.  McCidloch.  Also,  cane  juice,  molasses, 
or  other  sweet  vegetable  substance. 

Edwards,  West  Indies. 
SWEET'-  APPLE,  n.     [sweet  und  apple.]     The  Anona 

squamosa,  or  sweet-sop,  which  see.  Lee. 

SWEET'-BREAD,(bred,),i.     [siecet  and  bread.]     The 

pancreas  of  a  calf;  the  pancreas  <,f  any  animal. 
SWEET'-F:RI-ER,  n.     [sweet  and  brier.]     A  shrubby 

plant  of  the  genus  Rosa,  cultivated  for  its  fragrant 

smell. 
SWEET'-BROOM,  n.     [sweet  and  broom.]     A  plant. 
JSinsworth. 
SWEET-MICE-  LY,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Scan- 

dix  ;  a'.d  anotner  of  the  genus  Osniorrhiza. 
SWEET-'JIS'TUS,  a.     An  evergreen  shrub,  the  Cis- 

tus.  Mason. 

SWEET'-EORN,  n.    A  variety  of  the  maize,  of  a 

sweet  taste. 
BWEET'£N,  (sweet'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  sweet ;  as,  to 

sweeten  tea  or  coflee. 

2.  To  make  pleising  or  grateful  to  the  mind ;  as, 
to  sioeeten  life  ;  to  sweeten  friendship. 

3.  To   make  mild   or  kind;    as,  to   sweeten    the 
I       temper. 

I  4.  To  make  lesft  painful ;  as,  to  sweeten  the  cares 

I       of  life. 

5.  To  increas'!  agreeable  qualities;  as,  to  sweeten 
the  joys  or  pictures  of  life. 

6.  To  soften ;  to  retake  delicate. 

Correggio  has  made  hi*  nr.m-.  ir.irie.rtal  by  the  strength  he  has 
given  lo  his  figures,  tnd  o\  irtctening  hi-  lights I  shad.  i. 


7.  To  make  pure  and  salubrious  by  destroying 
noxious  matter  ;  as,  to  sweeten  rooms  or  apartments 
that  have  been  infected  ;  to  sioeeten  the  air. 

8.  To  make  warm  and  fertile ;  as,  to  dry  and 
sweeten  soils. 

9.  To  restore  to  purity  ;  as,  to. sweeten  water,  butter, 

SWEET'£N,  (sweet'n,)  rj.  i.    To  become  sweet. 

SWEET' EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  sweet,  mild, 'or 
grateful. 

SWEET'JEN-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  sweetens  ;  he 
that  palliates  ,  that  which  moderates  acrimony. 

SWEET'KN-ING,  ppr.     Making  sweet  or  grateful. 

SWEET'£N-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  sweet ;  that 
winch  sweetens.  Jlsh. 

SWEET'-FLAG,  n.  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Acorus. 

SWEET'-GUM,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Liquidam- 
bnr. 

SWEET'HEA RT,  n.     A  lover  or  mistress.         Shak. 

SWEET'ING,  n.     A  sweet  apple.  Ascham, 

2.  A  word  of  endearment.  Shak. 

SWEET'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  sweet  or  grateful  to  the 
taste.  Encyc. 

SWEET'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sweet- 
ish. Berkeley. 

SWEET'-JOHNS,  (-jonz,)  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Dianthus  or  pink. 

SWEET'LY,  ado.  In  a  sweet  manner,  gratefully; 
agreeably. 

He  sweetly  tempered  awe.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 

Unless  he  was,  like  Phcabus,  young.  Swift. 

SWEET-MA  R'JO-R AM,  n.  A  very  fragrant  plant  of 
the  genus  Origanum. 

SWEET-MAUD'LIN,  n.  A  species  of  Achillea,  al- 
lied to  milfoil.  Loudon. 

SWEET'MEAT,  n.  [sweet  and  meat.]  Fruit  pre- 
served with  sugar;  as  peaches,  pears,  melons,  nuts, 
orange  peel,  and  the  like. 

SWEET'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sweet,  in 
an)'  of  its  senses  ;  as  gratefulness  to  the  taste,  or  to 
the  smell  ;  fragrance  ;  agreeableness  to  the  ear,  mel- 
ody ;  as,  sweetness  of  the  voice ;  sweetness  of  elocu- 
tion. Middleton. 

2.  Agreeableness  of  manners  ;  softness  ;  mildness  ; 
obliging  civility  ;  as,  sweetness  of  behavior. 

3.  Softness;  mildness;  amiableness  ; 
of  temper. 

SWEET'-PgA,  n.    A  pea  cultivated  for 

annual  leguminous  plant,  of  the  genus  Lathyrus. 

Cyc. 

SWEET-PO-TA'TO,  ru*  A  plant  and  the  esculent 
part  of  its  root,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  a  native 
of  both  Indies  and  of  China.  It  is  the  potato  of 
Shakspeare  and  cotemporary  writers.  London. 

SWEET'-ROOT,  n.     The  liquorice,  or  Glycvrrhiza. 

SWEET'-RUSll,  n.  Another  name  of  the  sweet-flag, 
a  species  of  Acorns. 

SWEET'-SCENT-ED,  a.  [sweet  and  scent.]  Having 
a  sweet  smell  ;  fragrant. 

SWEET'-SMELL-ING,  a.  [sweet  and  smell]  Hav- 
ing a  sweet  smell  ;  fragrant. 

SWEET'-SOP,  7i.     An  evergreen  shrub  ortree,  Anona 
squamosa,  allied  to  the  custard  apple.     It  grows  in 
the  West  Indies,  and   bears  a  greenish  fruit,  sweet 
and  pulpy,  covered  with  scales  like  a  pine-apple. 
P.  Cyc. 

SWEET-SUL'TAN,  n.  An  annual  flowering  plant, 
Centaurea  moschata. 

SWEET'-TEM'PER-£D,  a.    Having  a  sweet  dispo- 

SWEET'-TON-ED,  a.     Having  a  sweet  sound. 

SWEET'-WEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Capraria, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Scoparia. 

SWEET-WIL'LIAM,  7i.  The  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  pink,  of  the  genus  Dianthus.  Cyc. 

The  Dianthus  Barbatus,  a  species  of  pink  of 
many  varieties.  Enajc.     Lee. 

SWEET-WIL'LOW,  n.  A  plant,  the  Myri'ca  gale,  or 
Dutch  mvrtle.  Lee. 

SWEET'-WOOD,  7i.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Laurus. 
Lee. 

SWEET'WORT,  71.     Any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste. 

SWELL,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Swelled  ;  pp.  Swelled.  Swol- 
len is  nearly  obsolete.  [Sax.  swellan;  D.  iwellen; 
G.  schwellen  ;  Dan.  sveeller ;  Sw.  snalla.  Q.u.  is  it  not 
from  the  verb  to  well,  or  its  root?] 

1.  To  grow  larger ;  to  dilate  or  extend  the  exterior 
surface  or  dimensions,  by  matter  added  to  the  inte- 
rior part,  or  by  expansion  of  the  inclosed  substance. 
Thus,  the  legs  sioell  in  dropsy  ;  a  bruised  part  swells; 
a  tumor  swells  ;  a  bladder  swelh  by  inflation. 

2.  To  increase  in  size  or  extent  by  any  addition  ; 
as,  a  river  sicells,  and  overflows  its  banks. 

3.  To  rise  or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows.  In 
a  tempest,  the  ocean  swclLs  into  waves  mountain 
high. 

4.  To  be  puffed  up  or  bloated;  as,  to  swell  with 
pride. 

5.  To  he  bloated  with  anger;  to  be  exasperated. 
He  sicells  with  rage. 

6.  To  be  inflated  ;  to  belly  ;  as,  swelling  sails. 


7.  To  be  turgid  or  bombastic  ;  as,  swelling,  words; 
a  swelling  style.  Roscommon. 

8.  To  protti  berate  ;  to  bulge  out;  as,  a  cask  swells 
in  the  middle. 

9.  To  be  elated ;  to  rise  into  arrogance. 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  suite.  Dryden. 

10.  To  grow  more  violent ;  as,  a  moderate  passion 
may  swell  to  fury. 

11.  To  grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  become  larger. 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.  Shak. 

12.  To  become  larger  in  amount.  Many  little 
debts  added,  swell  to  a  great  amount. 

13.  To  become  louder;  as,  a  sound  gradually 
swells  as  it  approaches. 

14.  To  strut ;  to  look  big. 

Swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.  Shak. 

15.  To  rise  in  altitude  ;  as,  land  swells  into  hills. 
SWELL,  v.  t.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  or  dimen- 
sions of  ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase.  Rains 
and  dissolving  snow  swell  the  rivers  in  spring,  and 
cause  floods.  Jordan  is  swelled  by  the  snows  of 
Mount  Libanus. 

2.  To  aggravate  ;  to  highten. 

It  is  low  ebt.  wall  die  accuser,  when  such  peccadilloes  are  put  to 
swell  die  charge.  Alterbury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance  ;  as,  to  be  swelled  with 
pride  or  haughtiness. 

4.  To  enlarge.  These  sums  swell  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  a  fearful  size.  These  victories  served  to 
swell  the  fame  of  the  commander. 

5.  In  music,  to  augment,  as  the  sound  of  a  note. 
SWELL,  7i.     Extension  of  bulk  Shak. 

2.  Increase,  as  of  sound  ;  as,  the  swell  of  a  note, 
or  the  increase  and  diminution  of  sound,  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  in  one  continued  note. 

3.  A  gradual  ascent  or  elevation  of  land  ;  as,  an 
extensive  plain  abounding  with  little  swells. 

4.  A  wave  or  billow  ;  more  generally,  a  succession 
of  large  waves  ;  as,  a  heavy  swell  s.-ts  into  the  har- 
bor. Swell  is  also  used  to  denote  the  waves  or  fluc- 
tuation of  the  sea  after  a  storm,  and  the  waves  that 
roll  in  and  break  upon  the  shore. 

5.  In  an  organ,  a  certain  number  of  pipes  inclosed 
in  a  box,  which,  being  uncovered,  produce  a  swell  of 
sound.  Busbif. 

SWELLED,  pp.  or  a.  Enlarged  in  bulk  ;  inflated  ; 
tumefied. 

SWELL'ING,  ppr.     Growing  or  enlarging  in   its  di- 
mensions ;    growing  tumid;    inflating;    growing  or 
making  louder. 
2.  Tumid  ;  turgid  ;  as  style  or  language. 

SWELL'ING,  n.  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  natural  size  ;  as,  a  swdlnur  on  the  hand 
or  leg. 

2.  Protuberance  ;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  sn.li  j.lal. .  s  are  not  even,  but  have  many  cavi- 
ties and  swellings.  Newlan. 

3.  A  rising  or  enlargement  by  passion  ;  as,  the 
swellings  of  anger,  grief,  or  pride.  Taller. 

SWELT,  for  Swelled,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

SWELT,  v.  i.       [Sax.  swellan  ;  Goth,  swiltan  ;  ga-swil- 

tan,  to  perish,  to  die  ;  properly,  to  fail,  to  swoon.    O.U. 

is  not  this  formed  on  the  root  of  wilt  ?] 

To  faint ;  to  swoon.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SWELT,  v.  t.     To  overpower,  as  with  heat ;  to  cause 

to  faint.     [Obs.]     [We  now  use  Swelter.]      Hall. 
SWELT'ER,  v.  i.     [from  swelt.]    To  be  overcome  and 

faint  with  heat ;  to  be  ready  to  perish  with  heat. 
SWELT'ER,  v.  U     To  oppress  with  heat.       Bentlaj. 


heat  ;  oppressing  with  heat. 
SWELT'RY,  a.      Suffocating  with   heat;    oppressive 

with  heat;  sultry.     [See  Sultry,  which  is  probably 

a  contraction  of  Sweltry.] 
SWEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sweep. 
SWERD,  for  Svvaru,  is  not  in  use. 
SWERVE,  (swerv,)  v.  i.      [D.  iweroen,  tc  swerve,  to 

rove.     In  sense  it  coincides  with  the  verb  to  smarm, 

and   in  German  it  is  rendered  schwdrmen.     It  seems 

to  be  formed  on  warp,  and  all  may  spring  from  the 

root  of  veer.     See  Vary.] 

1.  To  wander ;  to  rove.  Sidney. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail.  Dryden. 

2.  To  wander  from  any  line  prescribed,  or  frem  a 
rule  of  duty  ;  to  depart  from  what  is  established  by 
law,  duty,  or  custom  ;  to  deviate. 

1  swerve  nut  from  tl.v  commandments.  Com.  Prayer. 

They  swerve  from  die  *tnel  letter  ol  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Many    who,    lhro.if.rli   the    contagion    of   evil    example,    swerve 
exceedingly  Iroui  1I1  ■  rule.-  .1  dv  or  holy  religion.  Auerbury. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incline.  Milton. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  forward  by  winding  or  turn- 


Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  1  swerved.  Dryden. 

[This  use  of  the  word  coincides  with  that  of  Swara 

which  see.] 

SWERVING,  ppr.      Roving  ;  wandering  ;    deviatin 

from  any  rule  or  standard  ;  inclining  ;  climbing   c 

moving  by  winding  and  turning 
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SWI 

SWERVING,  re.  The  act  of  wandering;  deviation 
from  any  rule,  law,  d.ity,  or  standing. 

SWE'VEN.n.     A  dream.  Wlclif. 

SWIFT,  a.  [Sax.  swift,  from  swifan,  to  turn,  to  rove, 
to  wander,  to  whirl  round  ;  IJ.  zmecvrn,  to  rove,  to 
hover,  to  fluctuate;  Dai),  svaver  ;  Sw.  si'dfva ;  G. 
schweocn,  to  wave,  soar,  or  hover.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  wave.  See  Swivel  and 
Waft.] 

1.  Moving  a  great  distance,  or  over  a  large  space 
in  a  short  time  ;  moving  with  celerity  or  velocity  ; 
fleet ;  rapid  ;  quick  ;  speedy.  We  say,  sioift  winds, 
a  swiff,  stream,  swift  lightnings,  swift  motion,  swift  as 
thought,  a  fowl  swift  of  wing,  a  man  swift  of  foot. 
Swift  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  motion. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt. 


swift  deslniaiun. — ,! 
Pel.  ii. 
SWIFT,  n.    The  current  of  a  stream.      [Little  used.] 
Walton. 
2.  In  domestic  affairs,  a  reel  or  turning  instrument 
for  winding  yarn.      [This  is  a  sense  directly  from  the 
Saxon  verb.] 

*3.  A  bird,  a  species  of  swallow,  so  called  from  the 

rapidity  of  its  flight.    ■  Durham. 

4.  Tile  common  newt  or  eft,  a  species  of  lizard. 

SWIFT'ER,  n.  In  a  ship,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the 
bars  of  the  capstan  in  their  sockets,  while  men  are 
turning  it ;  also,  a  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longi- 
tudinally, to  strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  from 
the  impulse  of  other  boats.  Swifters,  also,  are  two 
shrouds  filed  on  the  starboard  and  larboard  sides  of 
the  lower  masts,  above  all  the  other  shrouds,  to  give 
the  masts  additional  sei  unt\ 

SWIFT'ER,  v.  t.     To  stretch,  as  shrouds  by  tackles. 

SWIFT'ER,  a.    \comp.  of  Swift.]     More  swift. 

SWIFT'EST,  a.     [sap.  of  Swift.]     Most  swift. 

SWIFT'-FQOT,  a.     Nimble. 

SWIFT'-IIEEL-M),  a.     Swift-root;  rapid. 

SWIFT'LY,  adv.  Fleetly;  rapidly;  with  celerity; 
with  quick  motion  or  velocity. 

SWIFT'NESS,  n.  Speed;  rapid  motion  ;  quickness; 
celerity  ;  velocity  ;  rapidity.  Swiftness  is  a  word  of 
general  import,  applicable  to  every  kind  of  motion, 
and  to  every  thing  that  moves  ;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird  ;  the  swiftness  of  a  stream  ;  swiftness  of  descent 
in  a  falling  body  ;  swiftness  of  thought,  &c. 

SWIG,  n.  r.  or  i.     [Ice.  swiga.     Q.U.  suck.] 

To  drink  by  large  draughts  ;  to  suck  greedily. 

SWIG,  7i.     A  large  draught.     [Vulgar.] 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  pulley  with  ropes  which 
are  not  parallel. 
SWIG,  v.  t.     [Sax.  swigan,  to  stupefy.] 

To  castrate,  as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles 
tight  with  a  string,  so  that  they  mortify  and  slougl: 
off.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

SWILL,  B.  t.     [Sax.  swclgan,  smjlgan,  to  swallow.] 

1.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily  ;  as,  to  swill  down 
great  quantities  of  liquors.  Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  To  wash  ;  to  drench.  Sluik. 

3.  To  inebriate  ;  to  swell  with  fullness. 


Of  such  laic  wassailere.  Milton. 

SWILL,  v.i.     To  be  intoxicated.     [Obs.]     Whatehj. 
SWILL,  it.    Large  draughts  of  liquor  ;  or  drink  taken 

in.  excessive  quantities. 
2.  The    wash   or    mixture   of    liquid    substances. 

given  to  swine;  called  in  some  places  Swillings. 
SWILL'KD,  pp.      Swallowed  grossly  in  large  quart- 


SWILL'ER,  it.     One  who  drinks  voraciously. 
SWILL'ING,  ppr.      Swallowing  excessive  quantities 

of  liquors. 
SWILL'INGS,  re.  pi.    Swill. 
SWIM,  v.  i.  ,-   pre!..  Swam  ;   pp.  Swum.     [Sax.  stoim- 

man  :  D.  zwcmnien,  to  swim  ;  nnymen,  to  swoon  ;  G. 

schwemmen,  schwimmen ;  Dan.  svimler,  svommer ,-  Sw. 

smma,  to  swoon.] 

1.  To  float ;  to  he  supported  on  water  or  other  flu 
id  ;  not  to  sink.  Most  species  of  wood  will  swim  ir 
water.  Any  substance  will  swim,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is 
immersed. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  water  by  means  of  the 
motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  fins.  In  Paris, 
boys  are  taught  to  swim  by  instructors  appointed  for 
that  purpose.    Is.  xxv. 

Aiuf  swimw  yonder  poiui, 

3.  To  float ;  to  be  borne 
all  states  there  are  tnei 
of  popular  opinion. 

4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion,  or  with 


SWI 


6.  To  he  Hi 
s,  the  earth  ; 

Sudden  the  ilil 


rtiginous  ,  to  have  a  waving 
a  sensation  of  that  kind,  or  a 
he  head  swims  when  we  walk 

be  overflowed  or  drenched  ; 
ain.  Spectator. 

hi'  ine.ulmvs  S'i;im.  'J'h',)n»un. 


All  i 


-Ps. 


To  overflow  ;  to  abound  ;  to  have  abundance. 
They  now  swim  in  joy.  Milton. 

SWIM,  v.  U     To  pass  or  move  on;   as,  to  swim  a 
stream.     Deer  are  known  to  swim  rivers  and  sounds. 
Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main.  Dryden. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed.  Eneyc. 

SWIMM,  7i.     The  bladder  of  fishes,  by  which  they  are 

pported  in  water.  drew. 

SWIM'MER,  ii.     One  that  swims. 

2.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

Fur.  Did. 

3.  An  order  of  birds  that  swim  are  called  swim- 
mers.    They  are  webfooted,  as  the  duck  and  goose. 

SWIM'MING,  ppr.  or  a.  Floating  on  a  fluid  ;  moving 
on  a  fluid  ;  having  a  waving  or  reeling  motion  ; 
overflowing  ;  abounding. 

SWIM'MING,  ii.  The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  the 
ater  by  means  of  the  limbs  ;  a  floating. 

SWIM'MING-LY,  adv.  Smoothly;  without  obstruc- 
tion ;  with  great  success.     [./V'«l  elegant.] 

SWIN'DLE,  (swin'dl,)  v.  t.     [D.  iwcndeleu.] 

To  cheat  and  defraud  grossly,  or  with  deliberate 
artifice  ;  as,  to  swindle  a  man  out  of  his  property. 

SWlN'DLi'D,/ip.    Grossly  cheated  and  defrauded. 

SWIN'DLER,  n.t  [G.  schwindlcr.] 

A  cheat;  a  rogue;  one  who  defrauds  grossly,  or 
one  who  makes  a  practice  of  defrauding  others  by 
imposition  or  deliberate  artifice. 

SWIN'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cheating  ;  defrauding. 

SWIN'DLING,  n.     The  act  of  defrauding  ;  knavery. 

SWINE,  ii.  sing,  and  pi.  [Sax.  sioin  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
4-i>i7i ;  D.  zwyn  ;  G.  schwein  ;  L.  suinus.  It  is  found  in 
the  Fr.  marsauin,  a  porpoise  ;  L.  7itare,  the  sea,  and 
swine  ,-  the  seahog  ;  Port,  suino,  pertaining  to  swine  ; 
Polish,  svinia  ;  Bohemian,  s-ioine;  Corn,  swynia.] 

A  bog;  a  pachydermatous  mammal  of  the  genus 
Sus,  which  furnlMies  man  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
most  nourishing  food.  The  fat  or  lard  of  this  animal 
enters  into  various  dishes  in  cookery.  The  swine  is 
a  heavy,  stupid  animal,  and  delights  to  wallow  in  the 
mire. 

SWINE'-BREAD,  (-bred,)  n.    A  kind  of  plant,  truffle. 

ra^.i  -r  ^rty  ;a  pen  "• 

SWTNE'-CROE,)      iLucaU\ 

SWINE'-GRXSS,  a.    A  plftnt,  knot-grass.    Minsworth. 

SWINE'HERD,  77.  [swine  and  herd.]  A  keeper  of 
swine.  Tasser. 

SWTNE'-6AT,  re.  [swine  and  oat.]  A  kind  id' oats, 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  pigs,  as  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
Avena  nuda  of  botanists.  Cyc. 

SWINE'-PIPE,  7i.  [swine  and  pipe.]  A  species  of 
thrush,  the  red-wing.  Ed.  Enctjc. 

SWINE'-POX,  n.  A  variety  of  the  chicken-pox,  with 
acuminated  vesicles  containing  a  watery  fluid;  the 
water-pox.  Good. 

SWINE'S'-€RESS,  7i.  A  species  of  cress,  of  the 
genus  Coronopus  or  Cochlearia. 

SWTNE'-STQNE,  n,  [swine  and  stone.]  A  name 
given  to  those  kinds  ot  limestone  which,  when  rub- 
bed, emit  a  fetid  odor,  resembling  that  of  naphtha 
combined  with  sulphureted  hydrogen;  also  called 
Stinkstone.  Cyc. 

SWIN  E'-STY,  n.     A  stv  or  pen  for 

"  -      f-tliis'l   1    II. 
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SWING,  7i.     A  waving  or  vibratory  motion;  oscilla- 
tion ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

2.  Motion  from  "one  side  to  the  other.     A  haughty 
man  struts  or  walks  with  a  swing. 

3.  A    line,   cord,   or  other   thing    suspended    and 
hanging  loose;    ah.i,   an    apparatus    suspended   for 

4.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in  motion 
The  rain  that  hauen  down  the  wall. 

For  the  jreal  ««„•  and  ru.l.-ueu  o!  his  poise.  Shale 

5.  Free  course  ;  unrestrained  liberty  or  license. 
Take  thy  swing.  ZVyrfe-i. 
To  prevent  any  tiling  which  may  prove  an  obstacle  '.o  die  full 

swing  of  his  genius.  Burke. 

6.  The  sweep  or  compass  of  a  moving  body. 

7.  Unrestrained  tendency  ;  as,  the  prevailing  swing 
of  corrupt  nature  ;  the  swing  of  propensities. 

Snath.     Olanvillc. 
SWING'-BRIDGE,  re.     [swing  and  bridge.]     Abridge 

that  may  be  moved  by  swinging  ;  used  on  canals. 
SWINGE,  (swinj,)  o.  t.     [Sax.  swingan,  supra.] 

1.  To  beat  soundly;   to  whip;   to   bastinade  ;  to 
chastise ;  to  punish. 

You  swinged  me  for  my  love.  ShaJc. 

And  swinges  Ins  own  vio'k  in  his  aon.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 
[This  verb  is  obsolescent  and  vulgar.] 

SWINGE,  (swinj,)  re.     A  sway  ;  a  swing;  the  sweep 

of  any  thing  in  motion.     [JVnt  in  use.]  Waller. 

SWINGE'-BU('K-Li:i{,(<winj'buck-ler,)7t.    A  bully ; 
one  who  pretends  to  feats  of  arms.     [JVo£  in  use.) 
Slmlc. 
SWIN"GKL,(swing'gl,)it.    That  part  of  a  flail  which 
falls  on  the  gram  in  threshing.     [Various  dialects.] 
HalliwelL 
SWING'ER,  re.     One  who  swings  ;  one  who  hurls. 
SWING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     [from  swing.]     Waving  ;  vi- 
brating ,  liraiHli>liing. 
SWING'ING,  re.    The  act  of  swinging;  an  exercisp 

for  health  or  pleasure. 
SWING'ING,  ppr.  of  Swinge.     Beating  soundly. 

2.(7.     Huge  ;  very  large.     [Vulgar.] 
SWING'ING-LY,  wl'o.    Vastly  ;  hugely.     [Vulgar.] 
■     :]     To  ' 


i  siring.] 


idan 


A  plant,  the 


SWINE'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,) 
thistle.  Uyc. 

SWING,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Swuito.  [G.  schwingen, 
to  swing,  to  brandish,  to  beat,  with  a  swingle-staiT; 
D.  iwingclen,  to  beat  ;  Sw.  svinga;  Dan.  svinger,  to 
swing,  to  brandish,  to  soar.  It  seems  that  this  is  the 
Sax.  swingan,  to  beat,  strike,  flagellate,  whence  to 
swingle  flax.  Swing  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  wag.] 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the 
air ;  to  wave  ;  to  vibrate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  siring  faster,  or  continue  swinging 
longer  iii  our  receiver,  if  exhausted.  Boyle. 

2.  To  practice  swinging;  as,  a  man   swings  for 
health  or  pleasure. 

3.  To  move  or  float ;  also,  to  turn  round  an  an- 
chor ;  as,  a  ship  swings  with  the  tide.     Mar.  Diet. 

4.  To  be  hanged.  D.  Webster. 
SWING,  v.  t.     To  make  to  play  loosely  ;  to  cause  to 

wave  or  vibrate  ;  as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air. 

Swing  thee  in  air,  then  dash  thee  down.  Milton. 

3.  To   wave  ;   to   move  to  and   fro  ;   as,  a   man 


'hen  he  walks. 

swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns 

To  brandish  ;  to  flourish. 


SWIN"GLE,(swing'gI,)u.  i.     [fr< 

gle  ;  to  wave  hanging. 
2.  To  s»  nig  lor  pleasure.     [JVor.  in  use.] 
SWIN"GLE,  (swing'gl,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  swingan,  to  beat. 

See  Swing.] 

To  beat ;  to  clean  flax  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden 

instrument  resembling  a  large  knife,  and  called  in 

New  England  a   Swingling-Knife.     Flax   is  first 

broke  and  then  swingled. 
SWIN"GLE,   re.      In   wire-works,   a  wooden   spoke 

fixed  to  the   barrel   that   draws   the  wire  ;    also,  a 

crank.  Cyc. 

SWIN"GL/;D,  (Mving'gld,)  pp.     Beat  and  cleaned  by 


klllfe. 


:-U  r 


A  whiffle-tree  or 
Beating  and  cleaning 


tree.     [See  Single-Tree.] 
N''GLING,  pin-.     " 
SWIN"GLLYG-KNIFE,j    re.     A  wooden  ins! 


.•hipple- 
as  flax. 


like  a  large  knife,  about 
with  one  thin  edge,  used  for  cleaning 


SWIN"GLE, 

two  feet  Ion 
flax  of  the  s 

SWIN"GLING-TOW,   re.     The  coarse   part  of  flax, 
separated   from  the  finer  by  swingling  and   hatch 


elit 
WI 

SWING'-PI.OUGI 


l'oie- 


Uarilnr 


-Thee, 


SWING'-TREE,  n.     [swing  and  tree.]    The  bar  of 
carriage  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened,     ' 
ica,  it  is  often  or  generally  called  the  Wmi 
or  Whipm.e-Tb.ee. 

SWING'-WHEEL,  n.  [stving  and  wheel.]  In  a  time- 
piece, the  wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch  or  balance  clock,  it  is  called  the  Crown- 
wheel. Cyc. 

SWIN'ISH,  re.  [from  swine.]  Befitting  swine  ;  like 
swine;  gross;  hoggish;  hiatal;  as,  a; swinish  drunk- 
ard or  sot  ;  swuuMi  gluttony. 

SWI.VISU-I.Y,  adv.     In  a  swinish  manner. 

SWINK,  r.  i.     [Sax.  stcincan.] 

To  labor  ;  to  toil  ;  to  drudge.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 

SWINK,  v.  t.     To  overlabor.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

SWINK,  71.     Labor  ;  toil  ;  drudgery.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

SWLYK'ER,  re.     A  laborer  ;  a  plowman.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

SWIPE,  re.     A  swape  or  sweep,  which  see. 

SWIP'PER,  n.     |  Sax.  swipan,  to  move  quick.] 
Nimble  ;  quick.     [Mot  in  use.] 

SWISS,  re.     A  native      "  ' 


swi  r 
1. 

*2. 

swl'i 


zerland  or  Swisserland. 


•t>y 


thrvad  with  one 


movable    part   of  the   rail  for 
n  one  track  to  another, 
ike  with  a  small  twig  or  rod  ; 

Chapman. 
Ik  with  a  jerk.     [Obsolete  or  U>- 
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SWITCH'EL,  ?i.  A  beverage  made  of  molasses  and 
water.  JVew  England. 

SWIVEL,  (swiv'l,)  n.  [from  Sax.  swifan,  to  turn  or 
whirl,  round  ;  or  from  the  root  of  whiffle,  which  see. 
In  D.  ioeifcl.cn  is  to  palter,  to  waver,  to  whiffle.] 

1.  A  ring  which  turns  upon  a  staple  ;  or  a  strong 
link  of  iron  used  in  mooring  ships,  and  which  per- 
mits the  bridles  to  be  turned  round ;  any  ring  or  sta- 
ple that  turns.  Mar.  Vict. 

2.  A  small  cannon  or  piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a 
shot  of  half  a  pound,  fixed  in  a  swivel  or  in  a  socket 
or.  the  top  of  a  ship's  side,  stern,  or  bow,  or  in  her 
tops,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion. Mar.  Diet.     Brande. 

SWIVEL,  (swiv'l,)  v.  i.  To  turn  on  a  staple,  piu,  or 
pivot. 

SWIVEL-HOOK,  n.  A  hook  that  turns  in  the  end 
of  an  iron  block  strap, for  the  ready  taking  the  turns 
out  of  a  tackle.  Cyc. 

SWOB,  71.     A  mop.     [See  Swab.] 

SWOB,  v.  t.  To  clean  or  wipe  with  a  swob.  [See 
Swab.] 

SWOB'BER,  7i.  One  who  swabs  or  cleans  with  a 
mop.     [See  Swabber.] 

2.  Swobbers  ;  four  privileged  cards,  only  used  inci- 
dentally in  betting-at  the  game  of  whist.         Swift. 

SWoLL'-EN,  j  pp.  of  Swell;  irregular  and  obsolescent. 

SWOLN,  j  The  regular  participle,  Swelled,  is 
to  be  preferred. 

SWOM,  old  prct.  of  Swim,  is  obsolete.  We  now  use 
Swum  and  Swam. 

SWOON,  v.  i.  [Sax.  aswunan.  Qu.  wane,  vain,  van- 
ish.] 

To  faint ;  to  sink  into  a  fainting  fit,  in  which  there 
is  an  apparent  suspension  of  the  vital  functions  and 
mental  powers. 

The  most  in  years  swooned  first  away  for  pain.  Dryden. 

He  seemed  ready  in  su;aan  avv.iy  in  the  :.m  pose  of  joy.     TaUcr. 

SWOON,  7i.     A  fainting  fit ;  lipothymy  ;  syncope. 

Coze. 
SWOON'ING,  ppr.     Fainting  away. 
SWOON'ING,  71.     The  act  of  fainting  ;  syncope. 

Hall 
SWOOP,  v.  t.     [This   is   probably  from  sweep,  or  the 
same  root.] 

1.  To  fall 
the  wing  ;  : 
swoops  up  a  mouse. 

2.  To  seize ;  to  catch  up  ;  to  take  with  a  sweep. 

Glanville. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.     [JVui  in  use.]    Drayton. 
SWOOP,  v.  i.    To  pass  with  pomp.  Drayton. 
SWOOP,  7i.    A  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  of  a  rapa- 
cious fowl  on  his  prey. 

swoop.  UEslrange. 

SWOP,  u.  t.    To  exchange;   to  barter;   to  give  one 

commodity  for  another. 
[See  Swap.]     This  is  a  common  word,  but  not  in 

elegant  use. 
SWORD,  (sword  or  sord,)  n.     [Sax.  sword,  sweord;  G. 

schwert;  D.  zwaard ;  Dan.  svaird  ;  Sw.  svdrd.] 

1.  An  offensive  weapon  worn  at  the  side,  and 
used  by  hand  either  fin  thrusting  or  cutting. 

2.  Figuratively,  destruction  by  war. 

1  will  bring  a  Gioord  upon  you.  — Lev.  Texvi.     la.  li. 

3.  Vengeance  or  justice. 

4.  Emblem  of  authority  and  power. 

The  ruler  — beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

5.  War ;  dissension. 

I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  —  Matt.  X. 

6.  Emblem  of  triumph  and  protection. 

The  Lord  —  the  sword  of  thy  excellence.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

SWORD'-BEaR-ER,  7i.  [sword  and  bear.]  An  officer 
in  the  city  of  London,  who  carries  a  sword  as  an 
emblem  of  justice  before  the  lord  mayor  when  he 
goes  abroad. 

SWORD'-BELT,  n.  [sword  and  belt.]  A  belt  by 
which  a  swore,  is  suspended  and  borne  by  the  side. 

SWORD'-BLADE,  71.  [sword  and  blade.]  The  blade 
or  cutting  part  of  a  sword. 

SWORD'ED,  a.     Girded  with  a  sword.  Milton. 

SWoRD'ER,  71.     A  soldier  ;  a  cut-throat.  [JVot  in  use.] 
Shak. 

SWORD'-FIGHT,  (-file,)  71.  [sword  and  fight.]  Fenc- 
ing; a  combat  .>r  trial  of  skill  with  swords. 

SWORD'FISH,  11.*  [sword  and  fish.]  A  genus  of  fish- 
es, called,  in  ichthyology,  Xiphias  ;  so  named  from 
the  nose,  snout,  or  upper  jaw,  which  is  shaped  like 
a  sword.  Cyc. 

SWORD'-GRASS,  71.     [sicord  and  grass.]     A  kind  of 
sedge  glader  ;  the  sweet  rush,  a  species  of  Acorus. 
Ainsworth.     Cyc. 

SWGRD'-KNOT,  (-not,)- 71.  [sword  and  knot.]  A 
ribbon  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  Pope. 

SWORD'-LAW,  71.  [s7007-if  and  law.]  Violence  ;  gov- 
ernment by  force.  Milton. 

SWORD'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  sword. 

SWOITD'-MAN,  71.  [sword  and  man.]  A  soldier;  a 
fighting  man.  Shak. 


SYL 

SWORD'-PLaY-ER,  n.  [sioord  and  player.]  A  fen- 
cer ;  a  gladiator;  one  who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  sword.  Ilakewill. 

SWORD'-SHAP-ED,  (-sbapt,)  a.  [sword  and  shape.] 
Ensifonn  ;  shaped  like  a  sword  ;  as,  a  sword-shaped 
leaf.  Martyn. 

SWORE,  prct.  of  Swear. 

SWoRN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Swear.  The  officers  of  gov- 
ernment are  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

Sworn  friends  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  determined, 
close  or  firm  friends. 


To  grim  necessity.  Shak. 

Sworn  enemies  are  determined  or  irreconcilable  en- 
emies. 
SWOUND,  v.  i.     To  swoon.     [JVot  in  use.]        Shak. 
SWUM,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Swim. 
SWUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Swing. 
I™' J  a.     [Sax.]     Related  by  blood.     [Obs.] 
SYB'A-RITE,  71.      [from   Sybaris,  an  ancient  Italian 

A  person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure. 

SYB-A-RIT'I€, 

SYB 

proverbially  voluptuous.] 
Luxurious  ;  wanton.     .  Bp.  Hall. 

SYCA-MINE.     See  Sycamore. 

SYC'A-MORE,  71.  [Gr.  avKapwos,  avuopopoc,  from 
avKo;,  a  fig,  and  papas-] 

A  species  of  fig-tree.  The  name  is  also  incorrectly 
given  to  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  a  species  of  ma- 
ple. Cyc.     Lee, 

The  syeamon 
North  America, 
nteus,  commonly  called  Button-Wood,  or  Cotton- 
Tree. 

SY€'  A-MORE-MOTH,  71.  A  large  and  beautiful  moth, 
or  night-butterfly,  so  called  because  its  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore.  Cyc. 

SY-CEE',  In.     In  Ciiina,  -liver  in  the  form 

SY-CEE'-SIL'VER,  j  of  small  half  globes,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  office  that  issues  it,  and  used  as  a 
currency.  Vincent.     Brande. 

SYO'ITE,  7t.     [Gr.  uvkoc,  a  fig.] 

Fig-stone  ;  a  name  which  some  authors  give  to 
nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles  which  resemble  a  fig.  [JVot 
used.]  Cyc 

SY-CO'MA,  n.     [Gr.  ovkov,  a  fig.] 
A  tumor  shaped  like  a  fig. 

SYC'0-PHAN-CY,  71.  [Infra.]  Originally,  informa- 
tion of  the  clandestine  exportation  of  figs;  hence, 
mean  tale-bearing;  obsequious  flattery  ;  servility. 

SYC'O-PHANT,!!.  [Gr.  aaKoaiavrr, ;  o-ukoc,  a  fig,  and 
oiaii/oi,  to  discover.] 

Originally,  an  informer  against  those  who  stole 
figs  or  exporteil  them  contrary  to  law,  &c.  Hence,  in 
time  it  came  to  signify  a  tale-bearer  or  informer,  in 
general ;  hence,  a  parasite ;  a  mean  flatterer  ;  espe- 
cially, a  flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men  ;  hence, 
a  deceiver  ;  an  impostor.  Its  most  general  use  is  in 
the  sense  of  an  obsequious  flatterer  or  parasite. 

Encyc     Potter's  Antiq. 

SYC'O-PHANT,  \v.t.     To  plav  the  sycophant ; 

SYC'O-PHANT-lZE,  \  to  flatter  meanly  and  offi- 
ciously ;  to  inform  or  tell  tales  for  gaining  favor. 

SYO-O-PHANT'ie,  a.  Tale-bearing  ;  ttiot-c  generally, 
obsequiously  flattering;  parasitic;  courting  favor  by 
mean  adulation. 

2.  Sycophantic  plants,  or  parasites,  are  such  as  ad- 
here to  other  plants,  and  depend  on  them  for  sup- 

SYC'6-PHANT-RY,  71.  Mean  and  officious  tale-bear- 
ing or  adulation.  Barrow. 

SY-€0'SIS,  71.  A  tubercular  eruption  upon  the  scalp, 
or  bearded  part  of  the  face. 

SYD-Ne'AN,    /  a.     Denoting  a  species  of  white  earth 

S  YD-NE'IAN,  j  brought  from  Sidney  Cove,  in  South 
Wales.  Kirwan. 

SY'EN-ITE,  71.  A  compound  granular  rock  composed 
of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feldspar,  of  a  grayish 
color;  so  called  because  there  are  many  ancient 
monuments  consisting  of  this  rock,  brought  from 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  differs  from  granite  only 
in  containing  hornblende  instead  of  mica. 

Lunier.     Dana. 

SYKE,  71.  A  small  brook  or  rill  in  low  ground.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

SYL-LAB'ie,         I  a.     [from  syllable.]     Pertaining  to 

SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  j  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  syl- 
labic accent. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  a  syl- 
labic augment. 

SYL-LAB'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  syllabic  manner. 

SYL-LAB-I-CA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  forming  sylla- 
bles ;  the  act  or  method  of  dividing  words  into  sylla- 
bles. Ash. 

SYL'LA-BLE",  71.  [L.  syllaba  ;  Gr.  cvXXaPn,  from 
o7'AX.'i/.'/>>ui'(j,  to  comprehend  ;  aw  and  Xapfiat'ca,  to 
take.] 

1.  A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  uttered  to- 
gether, or  at  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the  voice. 


SYM 

A  vowel  may  form  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  a,  the  de- 
finitive, or  in  amen;  c  in  even;  0  in  over,  and  the 
like.  A  syllable  may  also  be  formed  of  a  vowel  and 
one  consonant,  as  in  go,  do,  in,  at ;  or  a  syllable  may 
be  formed  by  a  vowel  with  two  articulations,  one 
preceding,  the  other  following  it,  as  in  can,  but,  tun; 
or  a  syllable  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  conso- 
nants, with  one  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong,  short, 


us  a  word,  and  is  then 
significant,  as  in  go,  run,  write,  sun,  moon.  In  other 
cases  a  syllable  is  merely  a  part  of  a  word,  and  by 
itself  is  not  significant.  Thus  ac,  in  active,  has  no 
signification. 

At  least  one  vowel,  or  open  sound,  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  syllable  ;  hence  in  every  word 
there  must  be  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  single 
vowels,  or  single  vowels  and  diphthongs.  A  word 
is  called  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  it  con- 

Monosyllable;  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
Dissyllable;  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Trisyllable;  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
Polysyllable  ;  a  word  of  many  syllables. 
2.  A  small  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse  ;  some- 
thing very  concise.    This  account  contains  not  a  syl- 
lable of  truth. 

Before  a  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written.  Hooker. 

SYL'LA-BLE,  v.  t.    To  utter;    to  articulate.     [jYot 

used.]  Milton. 

SYL'LA-BUB,  71.     A  compound   drink  made  of  wine 

and  ini.lk  ;  a  difl'etent  orthography  of  Sillabub. 
SYL'LA-BUS,  71.     [L.,  from  the  same  source  as  sylla- 
ble.] 

An  abstract ;  a  compendium  containing  the  heads 
of  a  discourse,  &c. 
SYL-LEP'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  o-i.AAiji/iif.     See  Syllable.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  we  conceive  the 
sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the  words  import, 
and  construe  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
author  ;  otherwise  called  Substitution. 

2.  The  agreement  of  a  verb  or  adjective,  not  with 
the  word  next,  to  it,  but  with  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence,  to  which  a  preference  is  given  ;  as,  rex  et 
reginafienti.  Andrews  o>  Stoddard. 

SYL'LO-GISM,  71.  [L.  syllogisinus ;  Gr.  o-vXXoy  io-uoc  ; 
aw,  with,  and  Xeyai,  to  speak  ;  Xoyi^ipai,  to  think.] 
A  form  of  reasoning,  or  argument,  consisting  of 
three  propositions,  of  which  the  two  first  are  called 
the  premises,  and  the  last  the  coyiclusion.  In  this  ar- 
gument, the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the 
premises  ;  so  that  if  the  two  first  propositions  are 


A  plant  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion; 
An  oak  is  a  plant ; 

Therefore  an  oak  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion. 
These  propositions  are  denominated  the  major,  the 
minor,  and  the  conclusion. 
SYL-LO-GlS'TI€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  syllogism  ; 
SYL-LO-GIS'TIC-AL,  )      consisting  of  a  syllogism, 
or  of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms  ;  as,  syllo- 
gistic arguments  or  reasoning. 
SYL-LO-GIS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism ;   by  means  of  syllogisms ;   as,  to  reason  or 


SYL'LO-GlZE,  v.  i.    To  reason  by  syllog 


Men  ha> 

argu 

SYL'LO-GlZ-ER,  71.    One  who  reasons  by  syllogisms. 

SYL'LO-GlZ-ING,  ppr.     Reasoning  bv  syllogisms. 

SYLPH,  (silf,)  71.     [Fr.  sylphide;  Gr.  o-iX0r,,  a  moth,  a 
beetle.] 
An  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the  air. 

SYLPH'ID,  71.     [Fr.  sylphide.]  [Temple.     Pope. 

A  diminutive  of  Sylph. 

SYLPH'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  sylph. 

SYL'VA,  71.  [L.,  a  wood  or  forest.]  In  poetry,  a  po- 
etical piece  composed  in  a  start,  or  kind  of  transport. 

2.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various  kinds. 

Cyc. 

3.  A  work  containing  a  botanical  description  of  the 
forest  trees  of  any  region  or  country  ;  as  Michaux's 
Sylva  Americana. 

4.  The  forest  trees  themselves  of  any  region  or 
country. 

SYL'YAN.     See  Silvan. 

SYL'VAN,  71.  A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood  ;  a  satyr; 
a  faun  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  rustic. 

Her  private  nr.lMr.is,  \c:dled  on  every  side, 

To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied.  Pope. 

SYL'VAN-ITE,  71,    Native  tellurium,  a  metallic  sub- 
stance discovered  in  Transylvania.        Diet.     Ure. 
SYL'VATE,  71.    A  compound  of  sylvic  acid  with  a 

SYL'VIC  ACID,  71.  A  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
tained from  colophony,  or  common  rosin,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol.  Cooley.     Graham, 

SYM'BAL.     See  Cymbal. 

SYM'BOL,  7i.  [L.  symbolum ;  Gr.  cvu0o\ov ;  aw,  with, 
and  0aXX<a,  to  throw  ;  avp0aXXu,  to  compare.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


1  See  Pieloiiid  Illnslraliuiu. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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1.  The  sign  or  representation  of  any  mora,  thing 

the  lion  is  tile  symbol  or'  courage  ;  tli^.  lamb  is  the 
symbol  of  meekness  or  patience.  Symbols  are  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  as  types,  enigmas,  parables,  fables,  al- 
legories, emblems,  hi  -[ogly phirs,  eic.  Enryc. 

9.  An  emblem  or  representation  of  something  else. 
Thus  in  the  eueharist  the  bread  ami  wine  are  called 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant.  The 
Chinese  letters  tire  most  of  them  symbols.  The  sym- 
bols in  algebra  are  arbitrary. 

4.  In  mei/ols,  a  certain  mark  or  figure  representing 
a  being  or  thing  ;  as  a  trident  is  the  symbol  of  Nep- 
tune, the  peacock  of  Juno,  &c. 

5.  Among  Christians,  an  abstract  or  compendium  ; 
the  creed,  or  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  religion. 

Baker. 

6.  Lot ;  sentence  of  adjudication.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Taylor. 

SYM-BOLTG,         I  a.     Representative  ;  exhibiting  or 

SYM-BOL'IC-AL,  \      expressing   by   resemblance   or 

signs  ;  as,  the  figure  of  an  eye  is  symbolical  of  sight 

and  knowledge.     The  ancients  had  their  symbolical 

The  sacra, 

Symbolical  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 
SYM-BOL'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  representation  or  re- 
semblance of  properties  ;  by  signs  ;  typically.     Cour- 


SYM'BOL-ISM,  n.     Among  chemists,  consent  of  parts. 

SYM-BOL-I-Za'TION,  ti.     [See   Symbolize.]'   'The 
act  of  symbolizing;  resemblance  in  properties. 


F  color  symbolieeth  with  the  pleasi 


1   with  the  pleasing  f 


They  holh  symbolize  in  this,  tlvit  they  love  to  look  upon  lliem- 

Sttlv.s  Umn-'li  iiniliijiK  in^  ,;l    :;>"s.  Homell. 

9.  To  agree  ;  to  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious  be- 
lief. 

Theb 


i  [ir-'lnvl  ■.[  i 


1  always  ]''['  -v •   v  ..'•///.- 


G.  S.  F\iber. 

SYM'BOL-IZE,  v.  t     To  make  to  agree  in  properties. 
9.  To  make  representative  of  something. 

Some  symbolize  the  B*me  lioin  tin-  inyo'j-ry  of  ils  colors.  Brown. 

SYM'BOL-TZ-fiD,  pp.    Made  to  agree  in  properties. 
SYM'BOL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Representing  by  some  prop- 
erties in  common  ;  making  to  agree  or  resemble  in 

SYM-BOL'6-GY,  n.    [Gr.  avn0o\ov  and  \oyoc.] 
The  art  of  expressing  by  symbols. 

SYM'ME-TRAL,  a.  [from  symmetry.]  Commensura- 
ble More. 

SYM-Mrc'TRI-AN,  i  n.     [from  symmetry.]     One  emi- 

SYM'ME-TRIST,  (  nently  studious  of  proportion 
or  symmetry  of  parts.  Sidney.     Walton. 

SYM-MET'RIC-AL.  a.  Trom  symmetry.]  Proportion- 
al in  its  parts  ;  having  Its  parts  in  due  proportion  as 
to  dimensions  ;  as,  a  symmetrical  body  fir  building. 

9.  In  botany,  (lowers  are  symmetrical  when  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are 
regular,  equal,  and  alike.  Lindley. 

Symmetrical  solids;  a  name  given  by  Legend  re  to 
solids  which,  though  equal  and  similar,  can  not  be 
brought  to  coim  i,le  witii  each  other,  or  to  occupy  the 
same  p  rtion  of  space.  A  man's  two  hands  afford 
an  example  of  symmetrical  solids.  Brande. 

SYM-MET'RiC-AL-LY,  ado.  With  due  proportion  of 
parts. 

SYM-MET'Ri€-AL-NESS,  n.    State  or  quality  of  be- 


SYM'ME-TRTZE,  v.  t.    To  make  proportional  in  its 

parts  ;  to  reduce  to  symmetry.  Burke. 

SYM'MF.-Ti;r/.-/:it,  ,,,,.     Hade  proportional. 
SYM'ME-TRIZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  symmetry. 
SYM'ME-TRY,   n.t    [Gr.  cvmierpia;   co,,  with,  to- 
gether, and  ptrfi-v,  measure  ;   perpcio,  to  measure  ; 
Fr.  sijmrtrie:  It.  and  Sp.  simetria.] 

A  due  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  body  to 
each  other ;  adaptation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  thing  to  each  other  ;  or  the  union  and 
conformity  of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the  whole. 
Symmetry  arises  from  the  proportion,  which  the 
Greeks  call  analogy,  «  hicr  is  the  relation  of  con- 
formity of  all  the  parts  to  a  rrtain  measure  ;  as,  the 
symmetry  of  a  building  or  att  animal  body.         Cyc. 

Uniform  symmetry,  in  architecture,  is  where  the 
same  ordonnance  reigns  throughout  the  whole. 

Respective  symmetry  is  where  only  the  opposite 
sides   are  equnl  to  each  other.  Cue. 

SYM-PA-THF.T'ie,  j  a.      [Fr.  si/mj 

SYM-PA-THET'ie-AL,  j      S 
1.  Pertaining  to  sympathy 
9.  Having  common  feeling  with  another;  suscep- 
tible of  being  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  an- 


Ijmpnthiyuc. 


other,  or  of  fee 

feels  ;  as,  a  syn 

3.  In   medicit, 

symptoms  and 


parts.   A  , 


[sequence  of  what  anoth 

i   synpathetic  is  npplied 


■•Jo, 


be  sympathetic,  in  contradotinction  from  idiopathic, 
which  is  applied  to  a  disease  not  preceded  or  occa- 
sioned by  any  other  ;  hut,  in  this  case,  the  term  symp- 
tomatic is  not  only  more  appropriate,  but  more  com- 
monly employed. 

4.  Among  alchemists,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  kind 
of  powder,  possessed  of  the  wonderful  property  that, 
if  spread  on  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  wound, 
the  wound  will  be  healed,  tl till  the  patient  is  at  a 


Tin 


r,l,-,I  .■ 


is  op 

This  epithet  is  given  also  to  a  species  of  ink  or 
liquor,  with  which  a  person  may  write  letters  which 
are  not  visible  till  something  else  is  applied.     [See 


'Tin 


anatomy,  the  term  sympathetic  is  applied  to 
that  system  of  nerves  which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
semilunar  ganglion  in  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium, 
and  is  sent  to  the  whole  nutritive  system,  and  also  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction. 

SYM-PA-THET'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  With  sympathy  or 
common  feeling;  in  consequence  of  sympathy ;  by 
communication  from  smiething  else. 

SYM'PA-THIZE,  o.  i.     [Fr.  sympathiser.     See  Sympa- 


l.Tol 


i  have  a  common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure 
or  pain. 

The  mind  will  r>p>ij>a!te.-c  so  much  with  th.  itng'iish  and  debility 
of  111'1  body,  Ui.l  il  will  !■■  I.iu  ,lii,'.r,iClt:d  In  fix  itself  ill  inedi- 

9.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels  ; 
to  be  affected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another, 
in  consequence  of  knowing  the  person  to  be  thus  af- 
fected. We  sympathize  with  our  friends  in  distress; 
we  feel  some  pain  when  we  see  them  pained,  or 
when  we  are  informed  of  their  distresses,  even  at  a 
distance. 

It  is  generally  and  properly  used  of  suffering  or 
pain,  and  not  of  pleasure  or  joy.  It  may  be  some- 
times used  with  greater  latitude. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  fit.     [JVU  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SYM'PA-THIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  «.     Feeling  mutually,  or 

in  consequence  of  what  another  feels  ;  tender  ;  com- 

SYM'PA-THY,  n. t  [Gr.  avunaBcia ;  avuiradeu.i  am, 

with,  and  rrufloc,  passion.] 

1.  Fellow-feeling;  the  quality  of  being  affected  by 
the  affection  of  another,  witii  feelings  correspondent 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  We  feel  sympathy  for  an- 
other when  we  see  him  in  distress,  or  when  we  are 
infuiiin',1  ul"  his  Ji-tresses.  This  sympathy  is  a  corre- 
spondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret. 

Sympathy  is  prudtti:  il  through  the  medium  of  organic  imprcs- 

I  Yalue  myself  upon  eympauiy ;  1  hate  and  despise  myself  for 
envy.  Karnes. 

9.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations,  or  a 
conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  makes 
two  persons  pleased  with  each  other.  Encyc. 

To  such  fissoci  iii.nis  in. iv  I  if  attributed  most  of  the  sympaUiies  and 

3.  In  medicine.,^  correspondence  of  various  parts  of 
the  body  in  similar  sensations  or  affections  ;  or  an 
affection  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another  part, 
or  of  a  local  affection.  Thus  a  contusion  on  the 
head  will  produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is 
said  to  be  by  sympathy,  or  consent  of  parts.       Cyc. 

4.  In  natural  history,  a  propension  of  inanimate 
things  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  each  other.  Thus  we 
sav,  theie  is  a  sympathy  between  the  lodestone  and 
iron.  Cyc. 

SYM-PHO'NI-OUS,  a.     [from  symphomj.]     Agreeing 
in  sound;  accordant;  harmonious. 

Syniphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps.  Milton. 

SYM'PHO-NIST,  n.    A  composer  of  symphonies *tv 

instrumental  music. 
SYM'PHO-NY,    (sim'fo-ne,)   n.      [L.  symphonia;   Fr. 

symphonic  ;   Gr.   o-iuiuWiu  ;    truii,  with,   and    ajoivn, 

1.  A  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds,  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  whether  the  sounds  are  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, or  both. 

The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around.  Dryden. 

9.  A  musical   instrument    mentioned   by   French 

3.  A  musical  composition  for  a  full  band  of  instru- 
ments ;  formerly  synonymous  with  Overture. 

,  P.  Cyc. 

4.  Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  instrumental  intro- 
ductions, terminations,  &x.,  of  vocal  compositions. 

P.  Cue. 
SYM'PHY-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  ovulate  ;  am,  together,'  and 
0HU,  to  grow.] 


1.  In  anatomy,  the  union  of  bones  by  cartilage;  a 
connection  of  bones  without  a  movable  joint. 

Cote.     Cyc. 
9.  In  surgery,  a  coalescence  of  a  natural   passage  ; 
also,  the  fir -i  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound.      Cote. 
SYM-PI-E-SOM'E-TER,  it.    [Gr.  avpr.a^,,  to  com- 

An  instrument  employed,  like  the  barometer,  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  col- 
umn of  oil  supplies  tin;  place  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umn in  the  barometer,  while  hydrogen  gas  occupies 
the  place  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  instru- 
ment, for  certain  purposes,  is  preferred  to  the  barom- 
eter, being  smaller  and  more  portable,  and  not  liable 
to  derangement  by  the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

Olmsted. 
SYM'PLO-eE,  n.     [Gr.  ffijioTAeicr,.] 

In  grammar,  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  begin- 
ning and  another  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses. 
SYM-Po'SI-AC,  a.     [Gr.  avoir  -aia,  a  drinking  togeth- 
er;  oiii',  together,  and  -,»/..,  to  drink.] 

Pertaining  to  compotations  and  merry-making ; 
happening  where  company  is  drinking  together  ;  as, 
symposiac  meetings.  Brown. 

Symposuic  disputations,     [Not  much  used.]  ArbuUinol. 

SYM-PO'SI-AC,  ii.     A  confcrenc9>or  conversation  of 

philosophers  at  a  banquet.  Plutarch. 

SYM-1'O'SI-ARCH,  n.     [Gr.  o-i^ttoo-im;  and  upxeo..] 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  master  of  a  feast. 
SYM-PO'SI-UM,  «.     [.-supra.]     A  drinking  together; 

a  merry  feast.  Warton. 

SYMP'f  O.M,  n.     [Fr.  symptoms  :  Gr.  rep~ro>uu,  a  fail- 
ing, or  acoidnit,  limit  a  i ,  with,  and  77,7:7-00,  to  fall.] 
1.  /)r<i/)eWii,s..iiieth:ng  that  happens  in  concurrence 

icine,  any  affection  which  accompanies  disease;  a 
perceptible  change  in  the  body  or  its  functions  which 
indicates  disease.  The  causes  of  disease  often  lie 
beyond  our  sight,  but  we  learn  the  nature  of  them 
by  the  symptoms.  Particular  .s./f/t/.i •/,.,-  which  more 
uniformly  accompany  a  morbid  state  of  the  body,  and 
are  "hnracteristic  of  it,  are  called  pathognomonic  or 
diagnostu  symptoms. 

9.  A  sign  or  token  ;  that  which  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  something  else  ;  as,  open  murmurs  of  the 
people  are  a  symptom  of  disaffection  to  law  or  gov- 

SYiYlP-TO-MAT'I€,         j  a.   Pertaining  to  symptoms  ; 

SYMP-TO-MAT'IC-AL,  j  happening  in  concurrence 
with  something  ;  indicating  the  existence  of  some- 
thing else. 

9.  In  medicine.  ::  symptomatic  disease  is  one  which 
proceeds  from  some  prior  disorder  in  some  part  of 
the  body.  Thus  a  symptomatic  fever  may  proceed 
from  local  injury  or  local  inflammation.  It  is  op- 
posed to  Ioiopathic.  Encyc.  Coxc. 
3.  According   to   symptoms  ;    as,  a   symptomatical 
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SYMP-TO-MA- 


W.c,  discoursed 
The  doctrine  of  synq 


-AL-LY,  adv.    By  1 

re  of  symptoms. 
L'O-GY,   71.      [Gr. 


msofsy 


ptoms  ;  that  part  of  the  science 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  sj  mptoms  of  dis- 
eases. Coxe. 
SYN-,ER'E-SIS,  (sin-er'e-sis,)  71.      [Gr.  cue  and  «- 

In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  two  vowels  that 
are  ordinarily  separated  are  drawn  together  into  one 
syllable  ;  the  opposite  of  Diuresis. 

SY'N-A-GOG'I€-AL,  a.  [from  synagogue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  synagogue.  Diet. 

SYN'A-GOGUE,  (sin'a-gOL-,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ovva- 
j  «>  r/ ;  o-w,  together,  and  uj  w,  to  drive  ;  properly,  an 
assembly.] 

1.  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  Jews  met  for  the 
purpose  of  worship,  or  the  performance  of  religious 

9.  The  house  appropriated  to  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  court  of  the   seventy  elders   among   the 
Jews,  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Sanhedrim. 
Cyc. 
SYN-A-LE'PHA,  ti.     [Gr.  avv,i\oifpr,-] 

In  grammar,  a  contra,  lion  of  syllables  by  suppress- 
ing some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
before  another  vowel  or  diphthong;  as,  ill'  ego,  for 

ill:     ...0. 

SYN-AL-LAG-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  aw  md  aXWo-co.] 
An  epithet  applied,  in  the  civil  late,  10  a  contract 
which  imposes  rei-ipmcal  obligations  upon  the  par- 
ties. Bouvier. 
SYN'AR-CHY,  71.     [Gr.  awapxta.] 

Joint  rule  or  sovereignty.  Stackhouse. 

SYN-XR-TIIRO'SIS,  n.    [Gr.  avv,  with,  and  aotipou, 

Union  of  bones  without  motion  ;  close  union  ;  as 
in  sutures,  symphysis,  and  the  like.  Core. 

SY-NAX'IS,  71.  [<ir.,  from  away  to,  10  congregate; 
aw  and  ay  w.] 

A  congregation  ;  also,  a  term  formerly  used  for  the 
Lord's  supper.  Saxon  Lavs. 

SYN-Ca  RP'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  avt  and  irapmis,  fruit.] 
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In  botany,  having  the  carpels  of  a  compound  fruit 
completely  united  ;  as  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

Lindley. 
SYN-CAT-E-GO-RE-MAT'ie,  n.     [Gr.  am  and  /cum- 
in logic,  a  word  which  can  not  be  used  as  a  term 
bv  itself;  as  an  adverb  or  preposition. 
SYN-CIION-DRO'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  auv  and  Xoi/tTooj,  car- 
tilage.] 

The  connection  of  bones  by  means  of  cartilage  or 
gristle.  JViseman. 

SYN'GHRO-NAL,   a,     [Gr.    am,   with,   and   xpovoc, 
time.] 

Happening  at  the  same  time;  simultaneous. 
SYN'CHRO-NAL,  71.    [Supra.]     That  which  happens 
at  the  same  time  with  something  else,  or  pertains  to 
the  same  time.  More. 

SYN-CHRON'ie-AL,a.     [See  Synchronism.]     Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous.        Boyle. 
SYN'CHRO-NISM,  n.      [Gr.  am,  with,  and  XP°»°S, 


TVo 


Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  lime  ; 
simultaneousness.  Hale. 

2.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  history  according 
to  dates, cotempnrary  persons  ur  tilings  being  brought 
toiether.  Brande. 

SYN-€HRO-NI-Za'TION,   n.     The  concurrence  of 

events  in  respect  to  time. 
SYNCHRO-NIZE,  v.  i.     [Supra.]     To  agree  in  time; 
to  be  simultaneous.  Robinson. 


SYN'eHRO-NOUS-LY,aA>.    [Supra.]     At  the  same 

SYN'eilY-SlS,  n.     [Gr.  am  and  jrW] 

Confusion  ;  derangement  ;  confusion  of  words  in 
a  sentence;  derangement  of  humors  in  the  eye. 
SYN-€l.I'NAL,  a.     [Gr.  a»?riira.]     Inclined  down- 
ward from  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
common  point  or  line  ;  opposed  to  Anticlinal. 
Synclinal  oallcy ;  a  valley  formed  by  such  a  dip. 
Dana. 
SYN'CO-PaTE,  v.  t.     [See  Syncope.]     To  contract, 
as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
from  the  middle. 

2.  In  music,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  unac- 
cented part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented  part  of  the  next 
bar;  or  to  connect  the  last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first 
of  the  following  ;  or  to  end  a  note  of  one  part,  in  the 
middle  of  a  note  of  another  part. 
SYN'CO-Pa-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Contracted  by  the  loss  of 
a  letter  from  the  middle  of  the  word. 
2.  Inverted,  as  the  measure  in  music. 
SYN'CO-Pa-TING,  ppr.    Contracting  by  the  loss  of  a 

letter  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
SYN-CO-PA'TION,   n.     The   contraction  of  a   word 
by  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable  from  the  mid- 

2.  In  music,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  meas- 
ure ;  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  notes  ;  a  prolong- 
ing of  a  note  begun  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a  bar, 
to  the  accented  part  of  the  next  bar;  also,  a  term 
used  when  a  note  of  one  part  at  the  beginning  of  a 
measure  or  half  measure  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  note 
of  another  part,  and  is  followed  by  two  or  more 
longer  notes  before  another  short  note'occurs,  of  equal 
length  with  the  first  note,  to  make  the  number  even. 
Encyc.  Brande. 
SYN'CO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  avyxoiry,  from  aoyKonro) ;  am 
and  Mirrta,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  In  music,  the  same  as  Syncopation;  the  di- 
vision of  a  note  introduced  when  two  or  more  notes 
of  one  part  answer  to  a  single  note  of  another. 

2.  In  grammar,  an  elision  or  retrenchment  of  one 
or  more  letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a 
word. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  fainting  or  swooning;  a  diminu- 
tion or  interruption  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, volition,  and  other  faculties.  Cyc. 

SYN'CO-PIST,  n.     One  who  contracts  words. 

SYN'eO-PIZE,  v.  t    To  contract  by  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  syllable. 

SYN'GRE-tlSM,  n.     [Gr.  avyKprnric.] 

Attempted  union  o"f  principles  or  parties  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance  with  each  other.  Murdoch. 

He  is  plotting  :i  .'  irnal  >>/7u>Thjin,  I  ;laeaiptin<r  the  reconcile- 
ment of  c'lu-U  an.l  '!>[)  a.  Baxter. 
SYN'CRE-TIST,  n.  An  appellation  given  to  George 
Ca!i>"us  and  other  Germans  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  sought  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  the 
Protestant  sects  toward  each  other  and  toward  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  thus  occasioned  a  long  and 
violent  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

Murdoch. 
SYN-€RE-TIST'ie,   a.     Pertaining  to  the  Syncre- 

SYN-DAC'TYL,  n.    [Gr.   am  and  tWvAos.]     Any 

perching  bird  which   has  the  external  and  middle 

toes  united  as  far  as  the  second  joint.  Brande. 

SYN-DAC-TYL'ie,      )  a.      Having   the    characteris- 

SYN-DA€'TYL-OUS,  j      tics  of  the  syndactyls. 

Partington. 
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SYN-DES-Mo'SIS,  n.      [Gr.  owisauue.]     The  union 
of  one  bone  with  another  bv  ligaments.       Brande. 

SYN'DIC,  «.     [L.  syndicus  ;  Gr.   awSiitoc;  am,  with, 
and  6i*n,  justice.] 

An  officer  of  government,  invested  with  different 
powers  in  different  countries;  also,  one  chosen  to 
transact  business  for  others  ;  as  in  France,  syndics 
are  appointed  by  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  to  man- 
age the  property.  In  Geneva,  the  syndic  is  the  chief 
magistrate.  Almost  all  the  companies  in  Paris,  the 
university,  &c,  have  their  syndics.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  has  its  syndics,  who  are  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  transact  special  business,  as  the  regu- 
lation of  fees,  forming  of  laws,  &c. 

Cam.  Calendar. 

SYN'DIG-ATE,  ti.    A  council,  or  body  of  syndics  ;  a 
branch  of  government.  Burnet. 

SYN'DIC-ATE,  v.  t.     To  judge,  or  to  censure. 

SYN'DRO-ME,n.     [Gr.  ow6,joun,  a  running  together.] 

1.  Concurrence.  Qlanviilc. 

2.  In  medicine,  the  concourse  or  combination  of 
symptoms  in  a  disease.  Cyc 

SYN-EC'DO-eHE,  n.    [Gr.  amcKSoXn :  am  and  s.kLx°- 
pai,  to  take." 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  or  trope  oy  whicn  the  whole 
of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ; 
as  the  genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus,  &c.  Cyc 

SYN-E€-DO€H'ie-AL,  a.      Expressed    by   synecdo- 
che ;  implying  a  synecdoche.  Boijle. 

SYN-EC-Ddeil'ie-AL-LY,  adv.      According  to  the 
synej-doi-hii-al  mode  of  speaking  Pearson. 


the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
Brande. 
SYN-EG-PHO-NE'SIS,   n.      [Gr.    avvcKdtuvnaic.]     A 

contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one.  Mason. 

SYN'E-PY,  n.     [Gr.  avveneia,  union  of  sounds.] 

The  interjunction  of  words  in  uttering  the  clauses 


In  the  Lutheran  c'nireh,  one  who  held  that  divine 
grace  required  a  correspondent  action  of  the  will  to 
make  it  effectual.  Brande. 

SYN-ER -GIST'IC,  a.     Cooperating.      Dean  Tueher. 

SYN-GE-NE'SIA,  n.*  [Gr.  am,  with,  and  ycveaic, 
generation,  origin.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  are 
united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  anthers. 

SYN  CE-N'E'SIAN,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  class  Syn- 

SYN  i: !!  N e'SIOTJS,  j      genesia. 

SYN'GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  aw  and  ypatpn.'] 

A  writing  signed  by  both  parties  to  a  contract  or 
bond. 

SYN-I-ZE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  An  obliteration  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eve  ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande. 

SYN-NElj-Ro'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  am  and  vevpov,  a  nerve.] 
In  anatomy,  the  connection  of  parts  by  means  of 
ligaments,  as  in  the  movable  joints.     Cote.     Purr. 

SYN'O-CHA,  7i.  [Gr.]  A  simple  continuous  phlogis- 
tic fever,  not  becoming  atonic  or  asthenic  in  its 
course  and  progress. 

SYN'O-CHUS,  a.  [Gr.]  A  simple  continuous  fever, 
commonly  said  to  be  phlogistic  in  its  early  stage,  and 
atonic  or  asthenic  in  its  progress. 

SYN'OD,  n.  [Gr.  avvoooc,  a  convention  ;  aw  and  o6oc, 
way.] 

1.  In  church  history,  a  council  or  meeting  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.  Synods 
are  of  four  kinds:  1.  General,  ur  ecumenical,  wjlich 
are  composed  of  bishops  from  different  nations.  2. 
National,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  nation  only 
meet,  to  determine  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 
2.  Provincial,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  province 
only  meet.     This  is  called  a  Convocation.    4.  Dio- 

Arnong  Presbyterians,  a  synod  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral adjoining  presbyteries.  The  members  are  the 
ministers  and  a  ruling  elder  from  each  parish. 

2.  A  meeting,  convention,  or  council ;  as,  a  synod 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  conjunction  of  two  or  more 
planets  or  stars  in  the  same  optical  place  of  the 
leavens.     [Not  used.]  Encyc. 

SYN'OD-AL,  71.  Anciently,  a  pecuniary  rent  pai'd  to 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at  the  time  of  his  Easter 
visitation,  by  every  parish  priest;  a  procuration. 

Synodnls  are  due  of  common  ritrht  to  the  bishop  only.     Gibson. 

2.  Constitutions  made  in  provincial  or  diocesan 
synods  are  sometimes  called  synodals.  Encyc. 

SYN'OD-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  occasioned  by  a 
synod.  Puller. 

SYN-OD'I€,         I  a.     Pertaining  to  a  synod  ;  transact- 

SYN-OD'IC-AL,  I  ed  in  a  synod  ;  as,  synodical  pro- 
ceedings or  forms  ;  a  synodical  epistle.  Stillingjleet. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  period  in  which  two  heavenly 
bodies  pass  from  one  conjunction  to  another  ;  as,  a 
synodical  month.     [See  Month.]  Olmsted. 

SYN-OD'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  the  authority  of  a  syn- 
od. Sanderson. 
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SYN-OM'O-SY,  71.     [Gr.  omuuoaiai  en,-,  with,  and 
o/ivvui,  to  swear.] 

Sworn  brotherhood  ;  a  society  in  ancient  Greece 
nearly  resembling  a  modern  political  club. 

Mitford. 
SYN-ON'Y-MAL-LY,a<2i).   Synonymously.  Spelman. 
SYN'O-NYM,  n.     [Gr.  awwouos ;  aw,  with,  and  ov- 
op.a,  name.] 

A  noun,  or  other  word,  having  the  same  significa 
tion  as  another,  is  its  s/ntonii'n.  Two  words  contain 
ing  the  same  idea  are  synonyms. 


Coxe's  Russ. 

SYN-ON'Y-MA,  n.  pi.  Words  having  the  same  sig- 
nification.    Hut  Synonyms,  is  a  regular  English  word. 

SYN-ON'Y-.MAL,  a.     Synonymous.     [Not in asc] 

SYN-ON'Y-iMIST,  n.  One  who  collects  and  explains 
synonymous  words. 

2.  Among  botanists,  a  person  who  collects  the  dif- 
ferent names  or  synonyms  of  plants  and  reduces 
tnem  to  one  another.  Cyc. 

SYN-ON'Y-MlZE,  v.  t.  To  express  the  same  meaning 
in  different  words.  Camden. 

SYN-ON'Y-MIZ-ED,  pp.  Expressed  in  different  w.rds 

SYN-ON'Y-MIZ-ING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  same  thing 
ill  different  words. 

SYN-ON'Y-.MOUS,  a.f  Expressing  the  same  thing; 
conveying  the  same  idea.  We  rarely  find  two  words 
precisely  synonymous.  lVuee  and  brflow  are  sometimes 
synonymous,  but  not  always.  When  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it  a  wave 
or  a  billow  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  small  swell  of 
a  pnnd,  we  may  call  it  a  wave,  but  we  may  not  call 
it  a  billow. 

SYN-ON'Y'-MOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  synonymous  man- 
ner; in  the  same  sense;  with  the  same  meaning. 
Two  words  may  be  used  s:jiuj:iyntu.<sly  m  some  cases, 
and  not  in  others. 

SYN-ON'Y-MY, 
same  meaning  by  different" 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  synonymous 
words  are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

SYN-OP'SIS,  ».t  [Gr.  owod,is  ;  am,  with,  and  ouVis, 
view.] 

A  general  view,  or  a  collection  of  things  or  parts 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal 
parts  in  a  general  view. 

SYN-OP'TIC,  )  a.      Affording  a   general  view  of 

SY'N-OP'Tie-AL,  (  the  whole,  or  of  the  principal 
parts  of  a  thing  ;  as,  a  sitnoptic  table.        Bueklund. 

SYN-OP'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  such  a  mannei  as  to 
present  a  general  view  in  a  short  compass. 

SYN-O'VI-A,  7i.  In  anatomy,  the  fluid  secreted  into 
the  cavities  of  joints,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating 
them.  Cyc. 

SYN-O'VI-AL,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  synovia  ; 
secreting  a  lubricating  fluid  ;  as,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  synovial  gland.  Cyc. 

SYN-TA€'Tie,  )  a.     [See  Syntax.]      Pertaining 

SYN-TAC'TIC-AL,  j      to  synl 


2.  According  to  the  rules  of  syntax  or  construction. 
Encyc. 
SYN-TA€'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  conformity  to  syn- 

SYN'TAX,        1 71.     [L.  syutaris;   Gr.  owrafis;  aw, 
SYN-TAX'IS,  j      together,  and  rnaau-,  to  put.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  construction  of  sentences  ;  the 
due  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  according  to 
established  usage.  Syntax  includes  concord  and 
regimen,  or  the  agreement  and  government  of 
words.  Words,  in  every  language,  have  certain 
connections  and  relations,  as  verbs  and  adjectives 
with  nouns,  which  relations  must  be  observed  in  the 
formation  of  sentences.  A  gross  violation  of  the 
rules  of  syntax  is  a  solecism. 

2.  Connected  system  or  order;  union  of  things. 
[JYut  in  use.]  Glanville. 

SYN-TE-RE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  am  and  rypeosA 

Remorse  of  conscience.  Bp.  Ward. 

SYN-TE-RET'IC,  a.     Preserving  health. 
SYN-TET'lC,  a.     Wasting  with  consumption. 
SYN-TEX'IS,  7i.     [Gr.]     A  deep  consumption. 
SYN'THE-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  awQeatc  ;  aw,  and  riOnpt,  to 
put  or  set.] 

1.  Composition,  or  the  putting  of  two  or  more 
things  together,  as  in  compound  medicines.      Cyc. 

2.  In  logic,  composition,  or  that  process  of  reason- 
ing in  which  we  advance  by  a  regular  chain  from 
principles  before  established  or  assumed,  and  propo- 
sitions already  proved,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion. Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis  or  resolu- 
tion.       '  Encyc. 

3.  In  surgery,  the  operation  by  which  divided 
parts  are  reunited.  Ciyc. 

4.  In  chemistry,  the  uniting  of  elements  into  a 
compound  ;  the  opposite  of  analysis,  which  is  the 
separation  of  a  compound  into  its  constituent  parts 
That  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
proved  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis. 

SYN-THET'IG,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  synthesis  ;  con- 

SYN-THET'IG-AL,  j  sistinz  in  synthesis  or  compo- 
sition ;  as,  the  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  as  op- 
posed to  the  analytical. 
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'  See,  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SYN-THET'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     By  synthesis;  by  com- 
position. 
SYN'TUE-TIZE;  v.  U    To  unite  in  regular  structure. 

[JVot  much  used.] 
SYN'TO-MY,  a,     [Gr.  amropia.] 

Brevity ;  conciseness. 
SYN-TON'IC,  o.     [Gr.  am,  with,  and  toko;,  tone.] 
In  music  sharp ;  intense.  Rousseau. 

SYI'B'I-LIS,  (sife-lis,)  «.     [A  term  coined  by  Fracas- 
ius,  and   introduced  into  nosology  by  Sauvages. 


succeeded  by  inguinal  buboes.  So  far,  the  disease 
is  local.  The  indications  of  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  copper-colored  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  pains  in  the  bones,  nodes,  &c.  This 
malady  is  exclusively  contagious. 

SYPIl-LLlT'lC,  a.     Pertaining  to  syphilis. 

SY'PHON,  n.     [Gr.  aiajoju.] 

A  tube  or  pipe.     More  correctly  Siphok,  which  see. 

SY'REN.     See  Siren. 

SYR'I-AC,  n.  The  language  of  Syria,  especially  the 
ancient  language  of  that  country. 

SYR'l-AC,  a.  [from  Syria.]  Pertaining  to  Syria,  or 
its  language  ;  as,  tile  Syriac  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  Suriac  Bible. 

SYR'I-A-CISM,  n.     A  Syrian  idiom.  Milton. 

SYR'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Syria. 

SYR'l-AN-ISM,  a.  A  Syrian  idiom,  or  a  peculiarity 
in  the  Syrian  language.  Palcij. 

SYR'I-ASM,  a.    The  same  as  Syrianism. 

Warburlon.     Stuart. 


SYR'LN'GK,  (sir'inj,)  ».  [Supra.]  An  instrument 
for  injecting  liquids  into  animal  bodies,  into  wounds, 
&c. ;  or  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  pump,  serv- 
ing to  draw  in  any  fluid,  and  then  to  expel  it  with 
force. 

SYR'INGE,  v.  t.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  pipe  or 
syringe ;  to  wash  and  cleanse  by  injections  from  a 
syringe. 


!  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
close  consonant.     It  represents  a  close  joining  of 
end  of  the  tongue  to  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth, 
may  be  perceived   by  the  syllable  at,  ct,  ot,  ut,  in 
h,  the  voice  is  corn- 
It  is  therefore  numbered  amo/ig 
the  mutes,  or  close  articulations,  and  it  differs  from 
d  chiefly  in  its  closeness;  for  in  pronouncing  ad,  cd, 
we  perceive  the  voice  is  not  so  suddenly  and  entirely 
intercepted,  as  in  pronouncing  at  and  et.   T,  by  itself, 
has  one  sound  only,  as  in  take,  turn,  bat,  bolt,  smite, 
bitter.     So  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  ;  but  in  real- 
ity, t  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  any  sound  at  all.    Its 
use,  like  that  of  all  mute  articulations,  is  to  modify 
the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal  sound  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows  it. 

When  t  is  followed  by  h,  as  in  think  and  that,  the 
combination  really  forms  a  distinct  sound,  for  which 
we  have  no  single  character.  This  combination  has 
two  sounds  in  English  ;  aspirated,  as  in  think,  and 
vocal,  as  in  that. 

The  letters  ti,  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented, 
usually  pass  into  the  sound  of  sA,  as  in  nation,  motion, 
partial,  substantiate  ;  which  are  pronounced  nashon, 


oshon,  parshul,  subst 
itirely  its  proper  sound  ot 
it  I)  the  subsequent  letter, ; 
e  combination,  which  is 


i  from 
ound. 
nd  of 


a  simpli 

the  English  eh,  as  in  Christian,  mixtion,  question. 

T  is  convertible  with  d.  Thus  the  Germans  write 
tag,  where  we  write  daij,  and  gut,  for  good.  It  is 
also  convertible  with  s  and  t,  for  the  Germans  write 
wasscr,  for  water,  and  zahnt,  for  tame. 

T.,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  thcologia;  as,  S. 
T.  D.,  sancto  thenlogia  doctor,  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  ancient  monuments  and  writings,  T.  is  an  abbrevia- 
ture, which  stands  for  Titus,  Titius,  or  Tullius. 

As  a  numeral,  T,  among  the  Latins,  stood  for  160, 
and  with  a  dash  over  the  top,  T,  for  100,000.  Fmcijc. 

In  music,  T  is  the  initial  of  tenor,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental ;  of  tacet,  for  silence,  as  adagio  facet, 
when  a  person  is  to  rest  during  tin-  whole  movement. 
In  concertos  and  symphonies,  it  is  the  initial  of  tutti, 
the  whole  band,  after  a  solo  It  sometimes  stands 
for  tr.  or  trillo,  a  shake. 
TAB,  n.  The  lati  bet  of  a  shoe  (astened  with  a  string 
or  otherwise.     [Local]  Forby. 

2.  The  end  of  a  'ace;  a  tag.  Forb'y. 

3.  A  cup.     I  Locm  ] 


SYR'ING-JED,  pp.    Injected  by  means  of  a  pipe  or 

syringe. 
SY-RlN"GO-DEN'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  avpiy(,  a  pipe  or 
tube,  and  SevSpov,  tree.] 

A  fossil  plant ;  applied  to  many  species  of  sigilla- 
ria,  from  the  parallel,  pipe-shaped  timings  that  ex- 
tend from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  their  trunks. 

Bucldand. 
SYR-IN-GOT'O-MY,   n.      [Gr.    avpiyl,   a  pipe,   and 

TCUVOJ,  to  Cllt.] 

The  operation  of  cutting  for  the  fistula.  Cyc. 

SYR' MA,  (sur'ma,)  n.     [Gr.]     A  long  dress,  reaching 

to  the  floor,  worn  by  tragic  actors. 
SYRT,  (surt,)  a.     [L.  syrtis.]     A  quicksand  ;  a  bog. 

SYR'TIS,  a.     [L.1     A  quicksand.     Wot  English.]' 
SYR'UP.     See  Sirup.  {Miltun. 

SYS-SaR-Co'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     The  junction  of  bones 

by  intervening  muscles.  Brando. 

SYS'TA-SIS,  a.     [Gr.  o-oarao-is.] 

The  consistence  of  a  thing  ;  constitution.     [Little 

used.]  Burke. 

SYS'TEM,  n.     [Fr.  systime ;  L.  systema  ;  Gr.  aoornua  ; 

am  and  larnpi,  to  set.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  tilings  adjusted  into  a  regular 
whole  ;  or  a  wholo  plan  or  scheme  consisting  of 
many  parts  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
a  chain  of  mutual  dependencies  ;  or  a  regular  union 
of  principles  or  parts  forming  one  entire  tiling.  Thus 
we  say,  a  system  of  logic,  a  system  of  philosophy,  a 
system  of  government,  a  system  of  principles,  the 
solar  system,  the  Copernicau  system,  a  system  of  di- 
vinity, a  system  of  law,  a  system  of  morality,  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  a  system  of  botany  or  of  chemistry. 

2.  Regular  method  or  order. 

3.  In  music,  au  interval  compounded,  or  supposed 
to  be  compounded,  of  several  lesser  intervals,  as  the 
fifth,  octave,  &c,  the  elements  of  which  are  called 
diastems.  Busby. 

SYS-TE.M-AT'ie,  )  a.   Pertaining  to  system  ;  con- 

SYS-TEM-AT'ie-AL,  j      sisting  in  system  ;  method- 
ical ;  formed  with  regular  connection  and  adaptation 


f  A1>'ARD,  n.*  [W.  tabar,  from  too,  a  spread  or  sur- 
face ;  It.  tabarra.] 

A  sort  of  tunic  or  mantle  formerly  worn,  covering 
the  body  before  and  behind,  and  reaching  below  the 
loins,  but  open  at  the  sides,  from  the  shoulders  down- 
ward ;  a  herald's  coat.  Brandc. 

TAB'ARD-ER,  n.     One  who  wears  a  tabard. 

TAB'A-RET,  n.     A  stout,  satin-striped  silk,  used  for 

TAB-A-SHEER',7!.  A  Persian  word  signifying  a  con- 
cretion found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  pure  silex.  It  is  highly  valued  in 
the  East  Indies  as  a  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  bilious 


TAB'lil-N'ET,  n.     A  more  delicate  kind  of  tabby. 
TAB'BY,   a.      [See  the  noun.]      Brinded ;    bundled; 

diversified  in  color;  as,  a  tabby  cat.  Addison. 

TAB'BY,  n.     [Fr.  tabis  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  iabi ;  Dan. 

tabin  ;  D.  tabbyn  ;  G.  tobin ;  Arm.  tafias,  taffeta.     Q.U. 

Fr.  tareler,  to  spot.] 

1.  A  kind  of  waved  silk,  usually  watered.  It  is 
manufactured  like  taffeta,  but  is  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  watering  is  given  to  it  by  the  calen- 
der. Cyc. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones 
in  equal  proportions,  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
water,  forming  a  mass,  which,  when  dry,  becomes 
as  hard  as  rock.  This  is  used  in  Morocco  instead  of 
bricks  for  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  was  used  for- 
merly ill  Georgia,  U.  S.  Spalding. 

TAB'BY,  B.  t.  To  water  or  cause  to  look  wavy  ;  as, 
to  tubby  silk,  mohair,  ribbon,  &.C  This  is  done  by  a 
calender  without  water.  Cyc 

TAB'BY-ING,  n.  The  passing  of  stuffs  under  a  cal- 
ender to  give  them  a  wavy  appearance. 

TAB-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  tabeo,  to  waste,  and/acio, 
to  make.     See  Tabefy.] 

A  wasting  away  ;  a  gradual  losing  of  flesh  by  dis- 
ease. 

TAB'E-FY,  u.  i.     [Heb.  and  Ch.  2N1,  to  pine ;  or  Ar. 


( vj   tabba,  to  be  weakened,  to  perish.      Class 

Db.l 

1  o  consume ;  to  waste  gradually ;   to  lose  flesh. 

[little  used.]  Harvey. 

TA-BELL'lON,  (-bel'yun,)  n.     A  secretary  or  notary 

under  the  Roman   empire,  or  in  France  during  the 

old  monarchy.  Brande. 


or  subordination  of  parts  to  each  other,  and   to  the 
design  of  the  whole  ;  as,  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants  or  annuals  ,  a  systematic  course  of  study. 
2.  Proceeding  in  cording  to  system  or  regular  meth- 

SYS-TEM-AT'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  methodically.  Boyle. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIST,  u.  One  who  forms  a  systein,  or 
reduces  to  system. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZE,  \  v.  t.    [Systemize  would  be  pref- 

SYS'TEM-IZE,  j      erable,  as  it  is  tile  more  simple 

form.]  To  reduce  to  systein  or  regular  method  ;  as, 
to  siistemiie  plants  or  fossils. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-£D,  /  pp.      Reduced    to    system   or 

SYS'TIOM-I/./.'U,  j      method. 

SYS'TE.M-A -TlZ -Ell,  I  a.     One  who  reduces   things 

SYS'TEM-IZ-ER,  j      to  system. 

SYS'TEM- A-TTZ-ING,  )  ppr.     Reducing  to  system  or 

SYS'TEM-IZ-ING,  j      due  method. 

SYS-TEM-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  sys/e„„:e.]  The  act 
or  operation  of  systeini/.ing  ,  the  reduction  of  things 
to  system  or  regular  method. 

SYS'TEM-MaK-ER,  n.     One  who  forms  a  system. 

SYS'TEM-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.  One  given  to 
the  forming  of  systems.  Chestcrjicld. 

SYS'TO-LE,  a.  [Gr.  avaroU,  from  ouerriAAw,  to 
contract  ;  am  and  ariWoi,  to  send.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  for  expelling  the  blood,  and  carrying  on  the 
circulation.     [See  Diastole.] 

SYS-TOL'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  systole  or  contraction. 

SYS'T?LE,n.  [Gr.  gov,  with  or  together,  and  o-ruAuj, 
a  column.] 

In  architecture,  the  manner  of  placing  columns, 
where  the  space  between  the  two  shafts  consists  of 
two  diameters  or  four  modules.  Qicilt. 

SYT1IE,  n.     See  Scythe. 

SYZ'Y-GY,  a.    [Gr.  ox^vyta  I  am  and  (vyou,  to  join.] 
A  common  name  for  the  period  both  of  new  and 
full  moon,  when  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth, 
are  in  one  line  Olmsted. 


TAR'ERD.     See  Tabard 

TAB'ER-NA-GLE,  n.     [L.  tabernaculum,  a  tent,  from 

taberna,  a  shop  or  shed,  from  tabula,  a  board  ;    or 

rather  from  its  root.    See  Table.] 

1.  A  tent.    JVura.  xxiv.     Matt.  xvii. 

2.  A  temporary  habitation.  Milton. 

3.  Among  the  Jews,  a  movable  building,  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  with  ease  and  recon- 
structed, fur  the  convenience  of  being  carried  during 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  of  a  rectangular  figure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten 
broad,  anil  ten  high.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  a  vail  or  curtain,  and  it  was  covered 
with  four  different  spreads  or  carpets.  Crudcn. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  temple.     Ps.  xv. 

4.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  sacred  place.   Addison. 

5.  Our  natural  body.     2  Cor.  v.    2  Pel.  i. 

6.  God's  gracious  presence,  or  the  tokens  of  it. 
Rev.  x.xi. 

7.  An  ornamented  erection  or  representation  of  an 
edifice  placed  on  Roman  Catholic  altars  as  a  recepta- 
cle of  the  consecrated  vessels. 

Qwilt.     Qloss.  of  Archit. 

TAB'ER-NA-GLE,  v.  i.  To  dwell  ;  to  reside  for  a 
time  ;  to  be  housed  ;  as  we  say,  Christ  tabernacled  in 
the  flesh. 

TAB-ER-NAG't^-LAR,  a.     Latticed.  Warton. 

TA'BilS,  n.  [L.]  A  dysthetic  or  cachectic  disease, 
characterized  by  a  gradually  progressive  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  accompanied  with  languor,  de- 
pressed spirits,  and,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect  or 
obscure  hectic,  without  any  topical  affection  of  any 
of  the  viscera  of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly.  Tabes 
and  consumption  are  dill'erent  diseases. 

TA-HET'lC,  a.     Tabid  ,  alfected  with  tabes. 

TAB'ID,  a.      [Fr.  tabide ;   L.  tabidus,  from    tabco,  to 

Wasted  by  disease 


In  tabid  persona,  milk  is  the  best  restorative. 

TAB'tD-NESS,a.     State  of  being  wasted  by  disease 
TAB'1-TUDE,  n.     [L.  tabitudo.]     The  stale  of  one  af- 
fected with  tabes. 
TAB'LA-TtJRE,  a.     [from  table.]     Painting  on  walls 
and   ceilings  ;  a  single  piece  comprehenaei  in  one 
view,  and  formed  according  to  one  design. 

Johnson.     Lord  Sliaflcsbunj. 

2.  In  music,  the  expression  of  sounds  or  notes  of 

composition  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  ciphers,  or 

other  characters  not  used   in   modern  music      In  a 

stricter  sense,  I  lie  manner  of  writing  a  piece  for  the 
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r,  base  viol,  or  the  like  ;  which  is 
done  bv  writing  on  several  pminlle!  lines  (each  of 
which  represents  a  string  of  the  instrument)  certain 
letters  of  Ihe  alphabet,  referring  to  the  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument,  each  letter  directing  how 
some  note  is  to  be  sounded.  Cyc. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  division  or  parting  of  the  skull 
into  two  tables.  Cyc. 

TA'BLE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tabula;  It.  tavola;  Sp. 
labia;  W.  tavell,  a  flat  mass,  a  tablet,  a  slice,  a 
spread  ;  tab,  tav,  a  spread,  an  extended  surface  ; 
tavla,  to  throw,  to  project ;  tavu,  to  spread  or  over- 
spread ;  Sax.  Ueft,  a  die,  a  table-man  ;  D.  tafel,  a 
board,  a  table,  whence  in  ships,  taffcrel ;  G.  and  Sw. 
tafel,  a  board  or  table  ;  Russ.  id. ;  Fr.  tableau,  a  pic- 
ture.] 

1.  A  flat  surface  of  some  extent,  or  a  thing  that 
has  a  flat  surface  ;  as,  a  table  of  marble. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  usually  of  a 
frame  with  a  surface  of  boards  or  of  marble,  sup- 
ported by  legs,  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  for  holding  dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on, 
&c. 

The  nymph  the  table  spread.  Pope. 

3.  Fare  or  entertainment  of  provisions  ;  as,  he 
keeps  a  good  table. 

4.  The  persons  sitting  at  table  or  partaking  of 
entertainment. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shale. 

5.  A  tablet ;  a  surface  on  which  any  thing  is  writ- 
ten or  traced.  The  ten  commandments  were  written 
oh  two  tables  of  stone.     Ezod.  xxxii. 

Written  —  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart. 

6.  A  picture,  or  something  that  exhibits  a  view  of 
any  thing  on  a  flat  surf; 

Saint  Anthony  has   a  table 

Addison. 


n*rs  up  to  him  fro 


7.  Among  Christians,  the  table,  or  Lord's  table, 
is  the  sacrament,  or  holy  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

8.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering.     Mai.  i. 

9.  In  architecture,  a  smooth,  simple  member  or  or- 
nament of  various  forms,  most  usually  in  that 
long  square. 

10.  In  perspective,  a  plain  surface,  supposed  to  be 
transparent  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
called  also  Perspective  Plane.  Cyc. 

11.  In  anatomy,  a  division  of  the  cranium  or  situll 
The  cranium  is  composed  of  two  tables  or  lamins, 
with  a  cellular  structure  between  them,  called  the 
meditulltum  or  diploe.  Cyc.     Wista. 

12.  In  the  glass  manufacture,  a  circular  sheet  of  fin- 
ished glass,  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  each 
weighing  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds.  Twelve  of 
these  are  called  a  side  or  crate  of  glass. 

13.  In  literature,  an  index  ;  a  collection  of  heads 
or  principal  matters  contained  in  a  book,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pages  where  each  may  be  found  ;  as,  a 
tabic  of  contents.  IVatts. 

14.  A  synopsis  ;  many  particulars  brought  into  one 
view.  B.  Jonson. 


16.  Draughts ;  small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on 
squares.  , 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  pheveiir  at  tables.  Taylor. 

17.  fn  mathematics,  tables  are  systems  of  numbers 
calculated  tu  be  ready  for  expediting  operations;  as, 
a  table  of  logarithms  ;  a  multiplication  table. 

18.  Astronomical  tables,  are  computations  of  the 
motions,  places,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  plan- 
ets, both  primary  and  secondary.  Cyc. 

19.  In  chemistry,  a  list  or  catalogue  of  substances 
or  their  properties  ;  as,  a  table  of  known  acids;  a 
table  of  acidifiable  bases  ;  a  table  of  binary  combina- 
tions ;  a  table  of  specific  gravities.  Lavoisier. 

20.  In  general,  any  series  of  numbers  formed  on 
mathematical  or  other  correct  principles. 

21.  A  division  of  the  ten  commandments  ;  as,  the 
first  and  second  tables.  The  first  table  comprehends 
our  more  immediate  duties  to  God  ;  the  second  table 
our  more  immediate  duties  to  each  other. 

22.  Among  jewelers,  a  table  diamond  or  other  pre- 
cious stone,  is  one  whose  upper  surface  is  quite  flat, 
and  the  sides  only  cut  in  angles.  Cyc. 

23.  A  list  or  catalogue  ;  as,  a  table  of  stars. 
Raised  table;   in  sculpture,  an   embossment   in    a 

frontispiece  for  an  inscription  or  other  ornament, 
supposed  to  be  the  abacus  of  Vitruvius.  Cyc. 

Round  table.  Knights  of  the  round  table  are  a 
military  order,  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first  king  of 
the  Brftons,  A.  D.  516.     [See  Round  Table.] 

Twelve  tables  ;  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  so  called, 
probably,  because  engraved  on  so  many  tables. 

To  turn  the  tables  ;  to  change  the  condition  or  for- 
tune of  contending  parties  :  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  gaming. 
Dryden. 

To  serve  tables  ;  to  provide  for  the  poor;  or  to  dis- 


tribute  provisions   for  thoir 
Tables.] 
Ta'BLE,  v.  i.    To  board  ;  to 
of  another.     Ncbucliadnc.:z: 


Acts  vi.     [See 


:t  or  live  at  the  table 
tabled  with  the  beasts. 
South. 

TA'BLE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue  ;  as, 
to  table  fines.  In  England-,  the  chirographer  tables 
the  fines  of  every  county,  and  fixes  a  copy  in  some 
open  place  of  the  court.  Cyc. 

2.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

3.  To  let  one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by  alter- 
nate scores  or  projections  from  the  middle. 

4.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  enter  upon  the 
docket ;  as,  to  table  charges  against  some  one. 

TAB'LEAU,  (tab'lo,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  picture  ;  a  striking 
and  vivid  representation. 

TAB'LE.1UX  VtVANTS,  (tab'lo  ve'vang,)  [Fr.] 
Living  pictures  ;  an  amusement  in  which  groups  of 
persons,  in  proper  dresses,  in  a  darkened  room,  rep- 
resent some  interesting  scene,  usually  one  described 
by  authors. 

TA'BLE-BED,  n.  [table  and  bed.]  A  bed  in  the  form 
of  a  table. 

Ta'BLE-BEER,  n.  [table  and  beer.]  Beer  for  the 
table,  or  for  common  use  ;  small  beer. 

TA'BLE-BELL,  re.  A  small  bell  to  be  used  at  table 
for  calling  servants. 

TA'BLE-BOOK,  n.  [table  and  book.]  A  book  on 
which  any  thing  is  traced  or  written  without  ink  ; 
tablets. 

Put  into  your  table-book  whatever  you  judge  worthy.     Dryden. 

Ta'BLE-€LOTH,  n.     [table  and  cloth.]     A  cloth  for 

covering  a  table,  particularly  for  spreading  on  a  table 

before  the  dishes  are  set  for  meals. 
TA'BLE    D'HOTE,   (tibl-dat,)    [Fr.]       A   common 

table  for  guests  at  a  French  hotel  ;  an  ordinary. 
Ta'BL/CD,  pp.     Formed  into  a  table. 
TA'BLE-LAND,  n.     Elevated  flat  land. 
TA'BLE-MAN,  n.      [table    and    man.]      A    man    at 

draughts  ;  a  piece  of  wood.  Bacon. 

Ta'BLER,  n.     One  who  boards.  Ainsworth. 

TA'BLES,  (ti'blz,)  n.  pi.      An  old   game  resembling 

backgammon.  Gijford. 

Ta'BLE-SPaR,   71.      The  same  as   Tabular  Spar, 

which  see. 
TAB' LET,  n.     A  small  table  or  flat  surface. 

2.  Something  flat  on  which  to  write,  paint,  draw, 
or  engrave 

The  pillared  ni:ii!i!<-  and  die  tablet  brass.  Prior. 

3.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form.  Tab.ets  of  arse- 
nic were  formerly  worn  as  a  preservative  against  the 
plague.  Bacon. 

4.  A  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  confection,  made 
of  dry  ingredients,  usually  with  sugar,  and  formed 
into  little  flat  squares;  called  also  Lozenge  anc 
Tkoche.  Cyc. 

TA'BLE-TALK,  (tawk,)  re.     [table  and  talk.]     Con 

versation  at  table  or  at  meals. 
TA'BLING,  ppr.      Boarding;    forming   into  a  table 

letting  one  timber  into  another  by  scores. 
TA 'BEING,  n.     A  forming  into  tables  ;  a  setting  down 

in  order. 

2.  The  letting  of  one  timber  into  another  by  alter- 
nate scores  or  projections,  as  in  ship-building.  Cyc. 

3.  In  sail-making,  a  broad  hem  made  on  the  skirts 
of  sails  by  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  and 
sewing  it  down.  Cyc. 

TA-BOO',  n.     In  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  a  word  d 
noting  prohibition  or  religious  interdict,  which  is  of 
great  force  among  the  inhabitants. 

TA-BOO',  v.  t.  To  forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of;  to 
interdict  approach  or  use ;  as,  to  taboo  the  ground 
set  apart  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals.  Tabooed 
ground  is  held  sacred  ami  inviolable. 

Ta'BOR,  7i.     [W.  tab  am;  It.   tabar ;  Old   Fr.  labour. 
This,  in  some  languages,  is  written  tambour  and  ti, 
brel.     The  atabal  of  the  Spaniards  is  probably  of  the 
same  family.     It  is  probably  named  from  striki 
beating  ;  Eng.  tap,  Gr.  tvtttco,  Syr.  *\  cr\  J    tubal, 

■jcjJs  tabaa.     Class  Db,  No.  28.] 

A  small  drum  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  pipe 
or  fife.  Cyc. 

TA'BOR,  v.  i.     To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 

Her  maids  shall  lead  h  r  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  tailoring 
upon  their  breasts.  —  Nahum  ii. 

2.  To  play  on  a  tabor  or  little  drum. 
Ta'BOR-ER,  re.     One  who  beats  the  tabor.        Shak. 
TAB'O-RKT,  re-  [from  tabor.]  A  small  tabor.  Spectator. 

TAB'0-R1N,E'  \  "•    [Fr>  tab'"lrin  '  from  ">»<"■•] 

A  tabor  ;  a  small,  shallow  drum.  Shak. 

Ta'BOR-ITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain  Bohemian 
reformers  who  suffered  persecution  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, named  from  Tabor,  a  hill  or  fortress  where  they 
encamped  during  a  part  of  their  struggles.    Brande. 

TAB'OU-RET,  71.  [Fr.]  A  convex  seat  without  arms 
or  bark,  made  of  gilt  wood,  cushioned  and  stuffed, 
covered  wun  silk  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  silk 
lace,  fringe,  tassels,  &c. 


TAC 

TAB'RERE,  re.     A  laborer.     [Ob*.]  Spenser. 

TAB'RET,  n.     [See  Tabor  ]     A  tabor.     1  Sam.  xviii. 
TAB  Ij-LAR,  a.     [L.  tabularis   from  tabula,  table.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table  ;  having  a  flat  or  square 
surface. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  lamina  or  plates. 

3.  Set  down  in  tables  ;  as,  a  tabular  list  of  sub 
stances. 


4.  Set  in  squ 


Tabular  crystal ;  one  in  which  the  prism  is  very 
short.  Phillips. 

Tabular  spar;  a  mineral  consisting  of  silica  and 
lime,  occurring  in  rather  brittle,  laminated  masses, 
the  surface  of  the  lamina;  having  a  fibrous  and  pearly 
appearance.  It  is  usually  white  or  bluish-white.  It 
is  the  schaalstein  of  Werner.  Dana. 

TAB'U-LATE,  v.  t.     To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 
2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 

TAB'tJl-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  flat  or  square 
flat  surface  ;  as,  a  tabulated  diamond.  Grew. 

TAC-A-MA-HA'CA,  I  n.     The  popular  name  of  Icica 

TAC'A-MA-HAe,  j  Tacamahaca,  a  tree  of  South 
America;  also  of  Calophyllum  Tacamahaca,  a  tree 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ;  anil  ac- 
cording to  the  younger  Michaux,  (but  probably  by 
mistake,)  of  Populus  balsamifera,  a  tree  of  North 
America. 

2.  There  are  two  sorts  of  resin  which  bear  this 
name,  one  of  them  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Calo- 
phyllum Tacamahaca  above  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  of  Elaphrium  tomentosum,  sometimes  called 
Fagara  octandra,  a  tree  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  and 
other  islands  in  its  neighborhood. 

Ta'CE,  [from  L.  tacco.]  A  term  used  in  Italian  music, 
directing  to  be  silent. 

Ta'CET,  [L.]  in  music,  is  used  when  a  vocal  or  in- 
strumental part  is  to  be  silent  during  a  whole  move- 
ment. Cyc. 

TACH,     j  ti.     [See  Tack.]     Something  used  for  tak- 

TACHE,  (  ing  hold  or  holding  ;  a  catch  ;  a  loop  ;  a 
button.  It  is  found  in  Scripture,  but  I  believe  is  not 
now  used  in  discourse  or  writing.     Ezod.  xxvi. 

TA-CHOM'E-TER,  re.     [Gr.  raW,  speed,  and  pzr- 

An  instrument  employed  for  measuring  the  veloci- 
ty of  machines,  by  means  of  the  depression  occasioned 
in  a  column  of  fluid  by  the  centrifugal  force,  which 
causes  the  fluid  in  the  cister.  (with  which  the  grad- 
uated column  is  connected)  to  sink  in  the  center 
more  and  more  with  every  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  the  graduated  column  falls  on  the  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  augmented,  and  rises  as  the  velocitv  is 
diminished.  Olmsted. 

TA€Fl-Y-DRo'MI-AN,  n.      [Gr.   raXvs   and    6Houos, 

One  of  a  family  of  wading  birds,  allied  to  the 
plovers  ;  also,  one  of  a  tribe  of  saurian  reptiles. 

Brande. 
TACH-Y-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.   Written  in  short  hand. 
TACH-Y-GRAPH'ie-AL,  \  OUddon. 

TA-CHYG'RA-PH  Y,  re.  [Gr.  raXuS,  quick,  and  ,  .oueju, 

The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing. 

[We   now    use  Stenograph*  and    Short  Hand 

TACIT,  (tas'it,)  a.  [Fr.  Incite  ;  L.  tacitus,  from  taceo, 
to  be  silent,  that  is,  to  stop,  or  to  close.  See  Tack.] 
Silent ;  implied,  but  not  expressed.  7Vr.it  consent 
is  consent  by  silence,  or  not  interposing  an  objection. 
So  we  say,  a  tacit  agreement  er  covenant  of  men  to 
live  under  a  particular  government,  when  no  objec- 
tion or  opposition  is  made  ;  a  tacit  surrender  of  a 
part  of  our  natural  rights  ;  a  tacit  reproach,  &.C. 

TAC'IT-LY,  adv.  Silently  ;  by  implication  ;  without 
words  ;  as,  he  tacitly  assented. 

TAC'I-TURN,o.t  [L.  taciturnus.] 

Habitually  silent ;  not  free  to  converse  ;  not  apt  to 
talk  or  speak.  Smollett. 

TAC-I-TURN'I-TY,  tu  [Fr.  taciturniti,  from  L.  taci- 
tumitas,  from  taceo,  to  be  silent.] 

Habitual  silence,  or  reserve  in  speaking. 

Too  great  loii'eicitv  and  lee  eeU  taciturnity  by  fits. 

TAC'I-TURN-LY,  adv.    Silently  ;  without  conversa- 

TACK,  i>.  t.  [Gr.  too-coj,  to  set,  place,  ordain,  the 
root  of  which  was  rayoi,  as  appears  from  its  de- 
rivatives, 7-a)£ts,  Tayfin.  Hence,  Fr.  attack  r,  It. 
altaccare,  Sp.  atacar,  W.  tagu,  to  stop,  Sp.  taco,  a 
stopper.  (See  Attach.)  The  primary  sense  is  prob- 
ably to  thrust  or  ^end.] 

1.  To  fasten  ;  to  attach.  In  the  solemn  or  grave 
style,  this  word  now  appears  ludicrous ;  as,  to  get  a 
commendam  tacked  to  their  sees.  Swift. 


2.  To  unite  by  stitching  together  ;  as,  to  tack  to- 
gether the  sheets  of  a  book  ;  to  tack  one  piece  of 
cloth  to  another.  [In  the  familiar  style,  this  word  is  in 
good  use.] 

3.  To  fasten  slightlv  by  nails  ;  as,  to  tack  o«  a 
TACK,  j  „  ™,  .  ,  ,  [board  or  shingle. 
TAC  HE,  j  "•     fFr-  tache-i 

A  spot.     [  Not  used.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'  ^Ve  I'ifUiriitl  lliiii-ti-ttUuns. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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taca ;  Arm.  lack.] 


1.  A  small  1 

2.  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  courses  and  stay-sails,  when  the  wind 
crosses  the  ship's  course  obliquely  ;  also,  a  rope  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  lower  corner  of  a  studding-sail  to 
the  boom.     Hence, 

3.  The  part  of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  usually 
fastened  ;  the  foremost  lower  corner  of  the  courses. 
Hence, 

4.  The  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
her  sails  ;  as,  the  starbo  ml  lark,  or  larboard  tack  ;  the 
former  when  she  is  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on 
her  starboard,  the  latter  when  close-hauled  with 
the  wind  on  her  larboard.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  hold  tack  ;  to  last  or  hold  out.  Tusser. 

Tack  of  a  flair;  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing  the  flag  to  the 
halliards. 

TACK,  v.  i.  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by  shift- 
ing the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

TACK,  «.  In  rural  economy,  a  shelf  on  which  cheese 
is  dried.     [Local.] 

Tack  of  land  ;  the  term  of  a  lease.     [Local.] 

TACK'Elt,  ii.     One  who  tacks  or  makes  an  addition. 

TACK'ET.n.     A  small  nail.  Barret. 

TACK'ING,  ppr.     Changing  a  ship's  course. 

TACK'ING,  «.  In  law,  a  union  of  securities  given  at 
different  times,  all  of  which  must  be  redeemed  be- 
fore an  intermediate  purchaser  can  interpose  his 
claim.  Bouoirr. 

TACK'LE,  (tak'l,)  n.  [D.  takel,  a  pulley  and  tackle; 
takelen,  to  rig;  G.  takel,  takeln  ;  Sw.  tackcl,  tackla: 
Dan.  takkel,  talder  ;  W.  taclu,  to  put  in  order,  to  dress, 
deck,  set  right;  taclau,  tackling;  accouterments  ; 
tacyl,  a  tool.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
tack,  Gr.  raaaoj.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  put  on,  or 
to  set  or  to  put  in  order.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy 
weights,  consisting  of  a  rope  and  blocks  called  a 
pulley.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  weapons. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell.  Hudibrae. 

3.  An  arrow.  Cliaucer. 

4.  The  rigging  and  apparatus  of  a  ship. 
Tackle-fall ;  the  rope,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  rope 

of  a  pulley,  which  falls  and  by  which  it  is  pulled. 

Ground-tackle  ;  anchors,  cables,  &c. 

Gun-tackle;  the  instruments  for  hauling  cannon  in 
or  out. 

Tack-tackle  ;  a  small  tackle  to  pull  down  the  tacks 
of  the  principal  sails.  Mar.  Did. 

TACK'LE,  (tak'l,)  ».  t.  To  harness;  as,  to  tackle  a 
horse  into  a  gig,  sleigh,  coach,  or  wagon.  [Ji  legiti- 
mate and  common  use  of  the  irord  in  America.] 

2.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  tackles 
his  antagonist  ;  a  dog  lurklrs  tlio  game.  This  is  a 
common  popular  use  of  the  word  in  New  England, 
though  not  elegant.  But  it  retains  the  primitive 
idea,  to  put  on,  to  fall  or  throw  on.     [See  Attack.] 

3.  To  supply  with  tackle.  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 
TACK'LM),  (tak'ld,)  pp.  or  a.     Harnessed  ;  seized. 

2.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 
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a  tackled  stair.  Shak. 

ling  ;  putting  on  harness 


TACK'LING,  ppr.     H 

seizing;  falling  on. 
TACK'LING,  ii.     Furniture  of  the  masts  and  yards  of 

a  ship,  as  cordage,  sails,  &.C. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  as,  fishing  tackling. 

Walton. 

3.  Harness;   the  instruments  of  drawing  a   co 
riage. 

TACKS'MAN,  n.  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of 
land  from  another  ;  a  tenant  or  lessee.     [Local.] 

TACT,  n.  [L.  tortus,  from  tan.ro,  'fur  tago,)  to  touch  ; 
Fr.  tact;  It.  lotto  ;  Sp.  taelo.]. 

1.  Touch  ;  tooling  ,  lonurrlii,  the  stroke  in  beating 
time  in  music     (Dan.  tagt.] 

2.  Peculiar  skill  or  faculty  ;  nice  perception  or 
discernment.  Am.  Rev. 

TACTIC,         1  a.     [Pee  Tactics.]     Pertaining  to  the 
TACTICAL,!      art  of  military  and   naval    disposi- 

tioirs  for  battle,  evolutions,  &.C. 
TAe-TI"CIAN,  (-tish'an,)  n.     One  versed  in  tactics. 
TACTICS,  n.     [Gr.  ra«7i«»c,  from  ruo-trra,  rarrw,  to 

set,  to   appoint;    rnjtc,   order;    Fr.    tactiane.     See 

Tack.] 

1.  The  science  and  art  of  disposing  military  anc 
naval  forces  in  order  for  battle,  and  performing  mili- 
tary and  naval  evolutions.  In  the  m  st  extensive 
sense,  tactics,  In  grandr  tuitii/ue  of  the  French,  com 
prehends  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  order,  forma 
lion,  and  disposition  of  armies,  their  encampments 
&c. 

2.  The  art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for 
throwing   darts,  arrows,  stones,  and   other   missi 
weapons.  Ci/c. 

TACTILE,  (-til.)  a.  [Fr.  tactile,  from  L.  tactilis,  from 
tango,  to  touch.] 

Tangible  ;  susceptible  of  touch  ;  that  may  he  fell 
as,  tactile  sweets  ;  tactile  qualities.  Hale. 


TAI 

TACTIL'I-TY,  n.      Tangibleness ;    perceptibility  of 

TACTION,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tuctio,  tango,  to  touch.] 

The  act  of  touching  ;  touch. 
TACT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  tact.  Ec.  Rev. 

TACT'U-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  touch;   consisting  in 

or  derived  from  touch.  Chalmers. 

TA-DOR'NA,  n.     [Sp.  tadorno.] 

The  sheldrake.  Cyc. 

TAD'PoLE,  n.  [Sax.  tadc,  toad,  with  pola,  coinciding 
with  L.  polios,  young.] 

A  frog  in  its   first  state  from  the  spawn ;  a  por- 
wiggle. 
TJE'DI-UM,n.     [L.]     Tedium,  which  see. 

Tuulium  piLr  ;  weariness  of  life  ;  a  mental  disorder. 
TAEL,  (t;.le,)  ii.     In  Clin,.,,     denomination  of  money 
worth  nearly  seven  shillings  sterling,  or  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half;  also,  a  weight  of  one  ounce  and  a 
third.  McCulloch. 

Ta'EN,  (tane.)     The  poetical  contraction  of  Taken. 
TAF'EL-SPATH,  n.     [G.]     Tabular  spar,  which  see. 

TAFF'RAILL'  |  "      (D-  t"fered'  from  tafcl'  lMe-~l 
The  tipper  part  of  a  ship's  stern,  which  is  flat  like 
a  table  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with 
carved  work.  Mar.  Diet.     Ciic. 

TAF'FE-TA,  .  ii.     [Fr.   tafetas ;    taffetas ;  Sp.   tafelan; 

TAF'FE-TY,  (      It.  taffetla  ;  1).  („/:  G.  taffrt.) 

A  fine,  smooth  stuff  of  silk,  having  usually  a  re- 
markable wavy  luster,  imparted  by  pressure  and 
heat  with  the  application  of  an  acidulous  fluid,  to 
produce  the  effect  called  watering. 

Eacye.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

TAF'I-A,  ji.  A  variety  of  rum,  so  called  by  the 
French.  Ure. 

TAG,  n.  [Sw.  tagg,  n  point  or  prickle  ;  Ice.  tag  ;  Dan. 
tagger,  takkcr.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  a 
shoot,  coinciding  with  the  first  syllable  of  L.  digitus, 
(see  Toe;)  or  the  sense  is  from  putting  on,  as  in 
tackle.  In  Goth,  taga  is  hair,  the  hair  of  the  head, 
that  which  is  shot  out,  or  that  which  is  thick.  The 
latter  sense  would  show  its  alliance  to  the  VV.  tago, 
to  choke.] 

1.  A  metallic  point  put  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

2.  Something  mean  and  paltry  ;  the  rabble.     [Vul- 

Tag-ng  people  did  not  clap  him.  Shah. 

Will  you  heuce 
Before  the  tag  reuirn  I  ShaJc. 

3.  A  young  sheep  of  the  first  year.     [Local.] 

llalliwell. 
TAG,  v.  t.     To  fit  with  a  point ;  as,  to  tag  lace. 
2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  append  to. 


:  fawning  word. 


Dryden. 

3.  To  join  or  fasten.  Swift. 

To  tag  after  one ;  to  follow  closely,  as  it  were  an 
appendage. 

TAG,  n.  A  play  in  which  the  person  gains  who  tags, 
that  is,  touches  another.  This  was  a  common  sport 
among  boys  in  Connecticut  formerly,  and  it  may  be 
still.  The  word  is  inserted  liore  for  the  sake  of  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  nihility  of  languages,  and 
of  the  original  orthography  of  the  L.  tango,  to  touch, 
which  was  tago.  This  vulgar  tag  is  the  same  word  ; 
the  primitive  word  retained  by  the  common  people. 
It  is  used  also  as  a  verb,  to  tag.     [See  Touch.] 

TAG'GKD,  pp.  or  a.     Fitted  with  a  point  appended  to. 

TAG'GING,  ppr.  Fitting  with  a  point;  fitting  one 
thing  to  another. 

TAGL'IA,  (tal'ya,)  n.  [It.]  In  mechanics,  a  particu- 
lar combiiniion  of  pulleys.  Brandt. 

TAGL-IA-CO'T!AN,(tal-ya-ko'shan,)tz.  [from  Tagli- 
acoiii.  a  Venetian  surgeon.] 

Rhinoplastic  ;  applied  to  the  sorgical  operation  for 
restoring  the  nose. 

TAG'RAG,  n.  or  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest  class 
of  people.     [Low.]  Shak. 

TAG'-SoRE,  ii.     A  disease  under  the  tail  of  a  sheep. 
Cyc. 

TAG'TAIL,  ji.  [tag  and  taif.]  A  worm  which  has  its 
tail  of  another  color.  Walton. 

TAIL,  (tale.)  n.  [Sax.  tagt;  Ice.  tagl ;  dim.  of  tag,  a 
shoot,  or  from  Goth,  taga,  hair.] 

1.  The  part  of  an  animal  which  terminates  its  body 
behind.  In  many  quadrupeds,  the  tail  is  a  shoot  or 
projection  covered  with  hair,  hanging  loose  from  the 
extremity  of  the  vertebra?.  In  birds,  the  tail  consists 
of  feathers,  or  is  covered  with  them,  which  serve  to 
assist  in  the  direction  of  their  night.  In  fishes,  the 
tail  is  formed  usually  by  a  gradual  sloping  of  the 
body,  ending  in  a  fin.  The  tail  of  a  fish  may  assist 
the  animal  in  steering,  but  its  principal  use  is  to  pro- 
pel the  fish  forward.     It  is  the  instrument  of  swiin- 

2.  The  lower  part,  noting  inferiority.  [Bring. 
The  Lord  will  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail.  —  Deut. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  long  ;  a  catkin.      Harvri/. 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Butler. 

5.  In  anatomy,  that  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is 
fixed  to  the  movable  part.  die. 

0.  In  botany  the  tail  of  a  seed  is  a  downy  or  feath- 
ery appendage  to  reilain  seeds,  formed  of  the  perma- 
nent elongated  style.  Cue. 


7.  //,»; 


mong  the  Tartars  and  Chinric, 
inung  the  Turks,  a  standard  burl 
r,  bashaws,  and  the  sangi: 


an  ensign 

before  tin 

For  this  purpose  it  is  fitted  to  a  half-pike  with  a  gold 

button,  and  is  called  Toua.     There  are  bashaws  of 

one,  two,  and  three  tails.  Cyc. 

8.  In  heraldry,  the  tail  of  a  hart. 

9.  In  music,  the  part  of  a  note  running  upward  or 
downward. 

10.  The  extremity  or  last  end  ;  as,  the  tailof  a  storm. 
Tail  of  a  comet ;  aluminous  train  extending  from 

the  nucleus  or  body  often  to  a  great  distance,  and 
usually  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun.       Olmsted 
To  turn  tail  is  to  run  away  ;  to  flee. 
Tail  of  a  lock,  on  a  canal,  the  lower  end,  or  en- 
trance into  the  lower  pond. 

TAIL,  n.  [Fr.  taitlcr,  Sp.  lallar,  It.  lagliare,  Port,  tal- 
har,  Ir.  tallam,  to  cut  off;  VV.  toll,  to  curtail,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  deal  out,  from  tawl,  a  sending  or  throwing,  a 
cast  or  throw,  a  separation,  diminution,  interruption. 
This  is  from  the  same  root  as  deal.  Clas3  Dl,  No.  15. 
See  Deal.] 

In  law,  an  estate  in  tail  is  a  limited  fee  ;  an  estate 
limited  to  certain  heirs,  and  from  which  the  other 
heirs  are  precluded.  Estates  tail  are  general  or  spe- 
cial; general,  where  lands  and  tenements  are  given 
to  one,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  ;  special, 
where  the  gift  is  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of  the 
donee's  body,  as  to  his  heirs  by  a  particular  woman 
named.     [See  Entail.]  Blackstone. 

TAIL,  i>.  t.     To  pull  by  the  tail.  Hudibrus. 

To  tail  in;  in  architecture,  to  fasten  by  one  of  the 
ends  into  a  wall,  as  a  timber.  Brande. 

TALLAGE,  (  "•     [Fr.  ratlin-,  to  cut  off.] 

Literally,  a  share  ;  hence,  a  tax  or  toll.     [Obs.] 
Blackstone. 

TaIL'-ED,  a.     Having  a  tail.  Grew. 

TAIL'INGS,  7t.  pi.  [from  tail.]  The  lighter  parts  of 
grain  blown  to  one  end  of  the  heap  in  winnowing. 
[Local.]  Ciic. 

TAILLE,  (tale,)  n.  The  fee  whieh  is  opposite  to  fee- 
simple,  because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared  that  it  is  not 
in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it  ; 
but  it  is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  till 
other,  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.       Cowel. 

TAIL'LESS,  a.     Having  no  tail.  Lawrence. 

TAI'LOR,  n.     [Fr.  tailleur  ;  from  tailler,  to  cut,  It.  ta- 
gltare,  Ir.  tallam.] 
One  whose  occupation  is   to  cut  out  and  make 

TAI'LOR,  v.  i.    To  practice  making  men's  clothes. 
Green. 

TAI'LOR-ESS,  71.  A  female  who  makes  garments  for 
men. 

TAI'LOR  JN'G,  7i.     The  business  of  a  tailor. 

TAIL'-PIliCE,  7i.  A  piece  at  the  end,  as  of  a  series 
of  engravings. 

2.  In  a  violin,  a  piece  of  ebony  attached  t*  the  end 
of  the  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened 
Cyc. 

TaIL'-RaCE,  7i.  The  stream  of  water  which  runs 
from  the  mill  after  it  has  bee-.i  applied  to  produce  the 
motion  of  the  wheel. 

TAIL'ZIE,  ii.  In  Scottish  law,  an  entailment  or  deed 
whereby  the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and 
an  arbitrary  one  substituted.  Brande. 

TAINT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tcindre,  to  dye  oi  stain  ;  L.  tingo; 
Gr.  reyya,  to  dye,  literally,  to  dip,  primarily,  to 
thrust,  the  sense  of  L.  tango;  and  7i  not  being  rad- 
ical, the  real  word  is  tego  or  tago,  coinciding  with 
Eng.  dock  ;  hence  its  sense  in  cilmguo.  See  Dve, 
Attaint,  and  Tinge.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate,  as  with  some  extra- 
neous matter  which  alters  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  substance. 

2.  More  generally,  to  impregnate  with  something 
Odious,  noxious,  or  poisonous  ;  as,  putrid  substances 
tain!  the  air. 

3.  To  infect ;  to  poison.  The  breath  of  consump- 
tive lungs  is  said  to  taint  sound  iungs.  Harvey. 

4.  To  corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction  ; '  as, 
tainted  meat. 

5.  To  stain  ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish.  Shak. 

6.  To  corrupt,  as  blood;  to  attaint.  [JVot  in  use.] 
[See  Attaint.]" 

TaINT,  «.  i.  To  be  infected  or  corrupted  ;  to  be 
touched  with  something  corrupting. 


Sha 


2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaction.  .Meat 
soon  fuiiif-s  in  warm  weather. 
TAINT,  71.    Tincture;  stain. 

2.  Infection  ;  corruption  ;  depravation.     Keep  chil- 
dren from  the  taint  of  low  and  vicious  company. 

3.  A  stain  ;  a  spot ;  a  blemish  on  reputation.  Shak. 

4.  An  insect  ;  a  kind  of  spider.  Brown. 
TAINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Impregnated  with  something 

noxious,  disagreeable   to  the  senses,  or  poisonous, 

infected  ;  corrupted  ;  stained. 
TAINT'-FREE,  a.     [taint  and  free.]     Free  from  taini 

or  guilt.  Heath. 

TAINT'IXG,  ppr.     Impregnating  with  something  foul 

or  poisonous  ;  infecting,  corrupting;  staining. 
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TAK 

TAINT'LESS,  a.    Free  from  taint  or  infection  ;  pure. 
Swift. 

TAINT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  taint. 

TAINT'llTRE,  n.     [L.  tinctura.} 

Taint ;  tinge ;  defilement ;  stain  ;  spot.  [JVot  much 
used.]  Shak. 

TA-JA'CTJ,    t  n.     The  peccary  or  Mexican  hog;  the 

TA-JAS'SU,  (  Dicotyles  torquatus,  a  pachyderma- 
tous mammal  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America. 

TAKE,  c.  t. ;  pret.  Took  ;  pp.  Taken.  [Sax.  tazcan,  to 
take,  and  to  teach  ;  also,  thicgan,  to  take,  as  food  ;  Sw. 
taga;  Dan.  tager;  Ice.  taka;  Gr.  iexopa.1  ;  L.  doceo. 
This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  think,  for  we  say,  I 
think  a  thing  to  be  so,  or  I  take  it  to  be  so.  It  seems 
also  to  be  allied  to  Sax.  teogan,  to  draw,  to  tug,  L. 
daco  ;  for  we  say,  to  take  a  likeness,  and  to  draw  a 
likeness.  We  use  taking  also  for  engaging,  attract- 
ing. We  say,  a  child  takes  to  his  mother  or  nurse, 
and  a  man  lakes  to  drink  ;  which  seem  to  include 
attaching  and  holding.  We  observe  that  take  and 
teach  are  radically  the  same  word.] 

J.  In  a  general  sense,  to  get  hold  or  gain  possession 
of  a  thing  in  almost  any  manner,  either  by  receiving 
it  when  offered,  or  by  using  exertion  to  obtain  it. 
Take  differs  from  sriie,  as  it  does  not  always  imply 
haste,  force,  or  violence.  It  more  generally  denotes 
to  gain  or  receive  into  possession  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, either  passively  or  by  active  exertions.     Thus, 

2.  To  receive  what  is  offered. 

Then  1  look  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand.  —  Jer.  xxv. 

3.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  get  into  one's  power  for  keep- 
ing. 

°  De'i'l.  xxiv. 

4.  To  receive  with  a  certain  affection  of  mind.  He 
takes  it  in  good  part ;  or  he  takes  it  very  ill. 

5.  To  catch  by  surprise  or  artifice  ;  to  circumvent. 

Men  in  their  l<>..se,  uier'i'ir.l'.l  hours  they  take; 

Not  dial  themselves  n it-  wis.',  hut  .. liters  v.  eak.  Pope. 

6.  To  seize  ;  to  make  prisoner.  The  troops  en- 
tered, slew  and  took  three  hundred  janizaries. 

Knollcs. 
This  man  was  taken  by  the  Jews.  —  Acta  xxiii. 

7.  To  captivate  with  pleasure;  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions ;  to  delight. 

Neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  —  Prov.  vl. 
prospect 


Cleoi.ibrut.i 


ir.i.Vc. 


8.  To  get  into  one's  power  by  engines  or  nets  ;  to 
entrap  ;  to  insnare  ;  as,  to  take  foxes  with  traps ;  to 
take  fishes  with  nets,  or  with  hook  and  line. 

9.  To  understand  in  a  particular  sense ;  to  receive 
as  meaning.     I  take  your  meaning. 

You  take  me  right.  Bacon. 

cere  love  to  Gott  and  our  neighbor.  Wake. 

10.  To  exact  and  receive. 

Take  no  usury  of  him  or  increase.  —  Lev.  xxv. 

11.  To  employ ;  to  occupy.  The  prudent  man 
always  takes  time  for  deliberation,  before  he  passes 
judgment. 

12.  To  agree  to  ;  to  close  in  with  ;  to  comply  with. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Rowe. 

13.  To  form  and  adopt ;  as,  to  take  a  resolution. 

Clarendon. 

14.  To  catch  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  seize  ;  as,  to  take 
one  by  the  hand  ;  to  take  in  the  arms. 

15.  To  admit ;  to  receive  as  an  impression;  to  suf- 
fer ;  as,  to  take  a  form  or  shape. 


Now  lake  the  mold.  Dryden. 

16.  To  obtain  by  active  exertion ;  as,  to  take  re 
venge  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury. 

17.  To  receive ;  to  receive  into  the  mind. 

They  look  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  - 


It  appeared  in  his  face  that  be  took  great 

18.  To  swallow,  as  meat  or  drink ;  as,  to  take 
food  ;  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

19.  To  swallow,  as  medicine  ;  as,  to  take  pills  ;  to 
take  stimulants. 

20.  To  choose  ;  to  elect.  Take  which  you  please. 
But  the  sense  of  choosing,  in  this  phrase,  is  derived 
from  the  connection  of  take  with  please.  So  we  say, 
take  your  choice. 

21.  To  copy. 

Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.  Dryden. 

22.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  seize.  The  frost  has  taken 
the  com  ;  the  worms  have  taken  the  vines. 

Wheresoever  lie  l/ikcth  him,  h-  l.aielh  him,  anil  lie  foameth. — 
Mark  ix. 


life  of  a  murderer Num. 


24    To  adopt. 

I  will  take  you  t 


!  be  taken  into  t 


number  under  threescore. . 


26.  To  receive,  as  any  temper  or  disposition  of 
mind  ;  as,  to  take  shame  to  one's  self;  to  tak 
light ;  to  take  pride  or  pleasure. 

27.  To  endure  ;  to  bear  without  resentment ;  or  to 
submit  to  without  attempting  to  obtain  satisfaction. 
He  will  take  an  affront  from  no  man.  Can  not  you 
take     '_ 

iraw ;  to  deduce. 


a  jest? 

e.  To  dr; 


a  good  life, 

lasting  hi[.|'.iiiei 

To  ussume ; 


of  a  future  judgment  i 
.  because  taken  from  tl 


i  most  forcible  motive 
l  of  the  mi 
TUloUon. 
'.  take  the  liberty  to  say. 

30.  To  allow  ;  to  admit ;  to  receive  as  true,  or  n 
disputed  ;  as,  to  take  a  thing  for  granted. 

31.  To  suppose ;  to  receive  in  thought ;  to  enter- 
tain in  opinion  ;  to  understand.     This  I  take 
the  man's  motive. 

He  took  t]i:it  l..r  virtue  anil  allrcuon  which  was  nothing  t 


hs5.11. 


LEirl. 


touth. 


You'd  duubt  bis  sex,  and  fc 

32.  To  seize ;  to  invade  ;  as,  to  be  taken  with  a 
fever. 

33.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  as,  the  sparrow  takes 
bush  ;  the  cat  takes  a  tree.  [In  this  sense,  we  us 
ally  say,  the  bird  takes  to  a  bush,  the  squirrel  takes  to 

34.  To  receive  into  the  mind. 

Those  do  best  who  lake  material  hints  to  be  Judged  by  history. 
Locke. 

35.  To  hire  ;  to  rent ;  to  obtain  possession  on 
lease  ;  as,  to  take  a  house  or  farm  for  a  year. 

36.  To  admit  in  copulation. 

37.  To  draw  ;  to  copy  ;  to  paint  a  likeness  ;  as,  a 
likeness  taken  by  Reynolds. 

38.  To  conquer  and  cause  to  surrender ;  to  gain 
possession  of  by  force  or  capitulation  ;  as,  to  take  an 
army,  a  city,  or  a  ship. 

39.  To  be  discovered  or  detected.  He  was  taken 
in  the  very  act. 

40.  To  require  or  be  necessary.  It  takes  so  much 
cloth  to  make  a  coat. 

To  take  away ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  bereave  ;  as,  a  bill 
for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops. 

By  your  own  law  1  take  your  life  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  remove  ;  as,  to  take  away  the  consciousness 
of  pleasure.  Locke. 

To  take  care ;  to  be  careful ;  to  be  solicitous  for. 
Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

2.  To  be  cautious  or  vigilant.  Take  care  not  to 
expose  your  health. 

To  take  care  of;  to  superintend  or  oversee  ;  to  have 
the  charge  of  keeping  or  securing. 

To  take  a  course ;  to  resort  to  ;  to  have  recourse  to 
measures. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God  is  forced  to 


To  take  one's  own  course  ;  to  act  one's  pleasure  ;  to 
pursue  the  measures  of  one's  own  choice. 

To  take  down;  to  reduce;  to  bring  lower;  to  de- 
press ;  as,  to  take  down  pride,  or  the  proud. 

2.  To  swallow  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  potion. 

3.  To  pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces ;  as,  to  take 
down  a  house  or  a  scaffold. 

4.  To  write  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  man's  words  at  the 
time  he  utters  them. 

To  take  from  ;  to  deprive  of. 

1  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee.  —  1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  To  deduct ;  to  subtract ;  as,  to  take  one  number 
from  another. 

3.  To  detract ;  to  derogate.  Dryden. 
To  take  heed ;  to  be  careful  or  cautious. 

Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give.         Dryden. 
To  take  heed  to ;  to  attend  to  with  care.     Take  lieed 
to  thy  ways. 

To  take  hold ;  to  seize  ;  to  fix  on. 

To  take  in  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  fence.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  encompass  or  embrace  ;  to  comprise ;  to 
comprehend. 

3.  To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass  ;  to  contract; 
to  brail  or  furl  ;  as,  to  take  in  sail. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  circumvent ;  to  gull ;  to  deceive. 
[JVot  elegant.'] 

5.  To  admit ;  to  receive  ;  as,  a  vessel  will  take  in 
more  water ;  the  landlord  said  he  could  take  in  no 
more  lodgers. 

6.  To  win  by  conquest.     [JVot  in  use.]        Felton. 

7.  To  receive  into  the  mind  or  understanding. 
Some  bright  genius  can  take  m  a  long  tram  of  proposition^ 

To  take  in  hand;  to  undertake  ;  to  attempt  to  exe- 
cute any  thing.     Luke  i. 

To  take  notice  ;  to  observe  ;  or  to  observe  with  par- 
ticular attention. 


TAK 

To  take  oath;  to  swear  with  solemnity,  or  in  a  ju- 
dicial manner. 

To  take  off;  to  remove,  in  various  ways ;  to  re- 
move from  the  top  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  take  off  a 
load  ;  to  take  ozone's  hat,  &c. 

2.  To  cut  off;  as,  to  take  off  the  head  or  a  limb. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  as,  to  talce  off  life. 

4.  To  remove  ;  to  invalidate ;  as,  to  take  off  the 
force  of  an  argument. 

5.  To  withdraw  ;  to  call  or  draw  away. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off\  the  mind  from  its  presein 
pursuit.  Locke. 

6.  To  swallow  ;  as,  to  take  off  3.  glass  of  wine. 

7.  To  purchase ;  to  take  from  in  trade. 

The  Spaniards  having  uo  commodities  that  we  will  take  of. 

8.  To  copy. 

Take  off  all  their  models  in  wood.  Addison. 

9.  To  imitate  ;  to  mimic. 

10.  To  find  place  for;  as,  more  scholars  than  pre- 
ferments can  take  off. 

To  take  off  from  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  remove  in  part. 
This  takes  off  from  the  deformity  of  vice. 

To  take  order  with ;  to  check.     [JVot  much  used.] 

To  take  out;  to  remove  from  within  a  place;  to 
separate ;  to  deduct. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  remove  ;  to  clear  or  cleanse 
from  ;  as, to  take  out.  a  stain  or  spot  from  cloth;  to 
take  out  an  unpleasant  taste  from  wine. 

To  take  part ;  to  share.     Take  part  in  our  rejoicing. 

To  takepart  with  ;  to  unite  with  ;  to  join  with. 

To  take  place ;   to  happen  ;  to  come,  or  come  to 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  prevail. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  rain.  Dryden. 

To  take  effect;  to  have  the  intended  effect ;  to  be 
efficacious. 

To  take  root ;  to  live  and  grow,  as  a  plant. 
2.  To  be  established,  as  principles. 
To  take  up  ;  to  lift ;  to  raise. 

2.  To  buy  or  borrow  ;  as,  to  take  up  goods  to  a  large 
amount ;  to  take  up  money  at  the  bank. 

3.  To  begin  ;  as,  to  take  up  a  lamentation.  Eiek. 
xix. 

4.  In  surgery,  to  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

5.  To  engross  ;  to  employ ;  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion ;  as,  to  take  up  the  time. 

6.  To  have  final  recourse  to. 
3  finest  parts  took  up  their  rest  iu 


the  Christian  relig 

7.  To  seize  ;  to  catch  ;  to  arrest 
thief;  to  take  up  vagabonds. 

8.  To  admit. 

The  ancients  look  up  experiments  upon  c 

9.  To  answer  by  reproof;  to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  rel,.iie>..s  tool;  In...  .</<  roundly.  L  Estrange. 

10.  To  begin  where  another  left  off. 


as,  to  take  up 


11.  To  occupy;  to  fill ; 


tale.  Addison. 

lake  up  a  great  deal 
of  room. 

12.  Toassume;  to  carry  on  or  manage  for  another; 
as,  to  take  up  the  quarrels  of  our  neighbors. 

13.  To  comprise  ;  to  include. 

The  noble  poem  of  Palemon  and  Arcite  takes  up  seven  yean. 

14.  To  adopt;  to  assume;  as,  to  take  up  current 
opinions. 

They  tales  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering.  Dryden. 

15.  To  collect ;  to  exact  a  tax.  Enolles. 

16.  To  pay  and  receive  ;  as,  to  take  up  a  note  at 
the  bank.  Johnson's  Reports. 

To  take  up  arms  ;  )   to  begin  war;  to  begin  resist- 
To  take  arms  ;       j       ance  by  force. 

To  take  up  the  gauntlet.     See  Gauntlet. 

To  take  the  field;  in  mil, tan/  language,  to  encamp; 
to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign. 

Campbell's  Military  Diet. 

To  take  upon  ;  to  assume  ;  to  undertake.  He  takes 
upon  himself  to  assert  that  the  fact  is  capable  of 
proof. 

2.  To  appropriate  to ;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to; 
as,  to  take  upon  one's  self  a  punishment. 

To  take  side;  to  join  one  of  two  differing  parties  ; 
to  take  an  interest  in  one  party. 

To  take  to  heart ;  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  ;  to  feel 
any  thing  sensibly. 

To  take  advantage  of;  to  catch  by  surprise ;  or  to 
make  use  of  a  favorable  state  of  things,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  another. 

To  take  the  advantage  of;  to  use  any  advantage 
offered. 

To  take  air ;  to  be  divulged  or  made  public ;  to  be 
disclosed  ;  as  a  secret. 

To  take  the  air ;  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  open 
air. 


To 

way  of  proceeding. 


to  begin  a  certain  direction  or 


To  take  leave  ;  to  bid  adieu  or  farewell. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


■Sec  Pictorial   IHitfh-iitions. 


i  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


TAL 

To  talte  breatlt;  to  rest;  to  be  recruited  or  re- 
freshed. 

To  take  aim ;  to  direct  the  eye  or  a  weapon  to  a 
particular  object. 

To  take  along ;  to  carry,  lead,  or  convey. 

To  take  a  way ;  to  begin  a  particular  course  or  di- 

TAKE,  v.  i.  To  move  or  direct  the  course ;  to  resort 
to,  or  to  attach  one's  self;  to  betake  one's  self.  The 
fox,  being  hard  pressed,  took  to  Hie  hedge.  My  friend 
has  left  his  music,  and  taken  to  books. 

The  defiuxion,  talcing  to  his  breast,  wasted  liis  longs.     Bacon. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gain  reception.  The  play  will 
not  take,  unless  it  is  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  la  his  n',vn  dear  sake, 

And  hint  lie  writ  it,  it  the  thing  should  take.  Addison, 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression  takctk. 


4.  To  catch  ;  to  fix,  or  be  fixed.  He  was  inocu- 
lated, but  the  infection  did  not  take. 

When  flame  takelh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise.         Bacon. 

To  take  after  ;  to  learn  to  follow  ;  to  copy  ;  to  imi- 
tate ;  its,  he  takes  after  a  good  pattern. 

2.  To  resemble  ;  as,  the  son  takes  after  his  father. 

To  take  in  with  ;  to  resort  to.  Bacon. 

To  take  for;  to  mistake  ;  to  suppose  or  think  one 
thing  to  be  another. 

The  lord  of  the  land  look  us  for  spies.— Gen.  xlii. 

To  take  on;  to  be  violently  affected  ;  as,  the  child 
takes  on  at  a  great  rate. 

2.  To  claim,  as  a  character 

1  lake  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician.  Shak. 

To  take  to  ;  to  apply  to ;  to  be  fond  of:  to  become 
attached  to  ;  as,  to  take  to  books  ;  to  take  to  evil 
practices. 

2.  To  resort  to  ;  to  betake  to. 

Men  of  learnmsr,  v.- ho  r.v/.e  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with 
greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  Addison. 

To  take  -up  ;  to  stop. 

Sinners  id  Insi  le'.-e  up  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  all  religion. 
[Not  in  use.]  Tillolson. 

2.  To  reform.     [Not  in  use.]  Locke. 

To  take  up  with  :  to  be  contented  to  receive  ;  to  re- 
ceive without  opposition  ;  as,  to  take  up  with  plain 
fare. 


2.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

To  take  with ;  to  please.     The  proposal  takes  well 
with  him. 
TAK'iCN,  rtSk'n,)  pp.  of  Take.     Received;  caught; 

apprehended  ;  captivated,  &c. 
TAK'ER,  n.    One  that  takes  or  receives;  one  who 
catches  or  apprehends. 

2.  One  that  subdues  and  causes  to  surrender;  as, 
the;  taker  of  captives  or  of  a  city. 
TAK'ING,  ppr.      Receiving;    catching;    getting  pos- 
session; apprehending. 

TAK'ING,  ti.    The  art  of  gaining  possession  ;  a  seiz- 

2.  Agitation  ;  distress  of  mind. 

What  a  takins:  vv  is  iie  in,  when  y.eir  hushand  asked  what  was 


TAK'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  taking  or  attractive  manner. 
Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 

TAK'ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  pleasing.    Taylor. 

TAL'A-POIN,  )  n.     In   Siam  and   Bnrmah,  a  name 

TEL'A-POIN,  \  given,  by  some  European  nations, 
to  a  priest.     Also,  a  species  of  monkey. 

TAL'BOT,   n.      A  sort  of  dog,  noted  for   his  quick 
scent  and  eager  pursuit  of  game.    [The  figure  of  a  dog 
is  said  to  be  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Talbot  family.] 
Cijc.    Johnson. 

TALC,  n.  [G.  talk,  isinglass  ;  talg,  tallow  ;  Svv.  talk, 
talg,  id.;  Dan.  I.rlg,  t<:hr,  tallow,  and  talk,  talgstecn, 
tallow-stone  ;  D.  talk,  tallow  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  talco.] 

A  magnesian  mineral,  consisting  of  broad,  flat, 
smooth  lainins  or  plates,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a 
shining  luster,  translucent,  and  often  transparent. 
Bv  the  action  of  fire,  the  'amins  open  a  little,  the 
fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities  are  with  diffi- 
culty fused  into  a  white  enamel.  When  rubbed 
with  resin,  talc  acquires  positive  electricity.  Its 
prevailing  colors  are  white,  apple-green,  and  yellow. 
Ci/c.     Kirwan. 

TALCK'ITE,  n.     A  species  of  talc  of  a  loose  form  ; 

TALC'OSE,  )   a.    Talcky  ;  pertaining  to  or  composed 

TAi.C'OIJS,  J       of  talc. 

TALCK'Y,  h.    Lik,e  talc  ;  consisting  of  talc ;   as,  a 
talcky  feel  ;  a  tolcku  substance. 
2.  Containing  talc. 

TALE,  n  [See  Tell.]  A  story  ;  a  narrative  ;  the 
rehearsal  of  a  series  of  events  or  adventures,  com- 
monly some  trifling  incidents  ;  or  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive ;  as,  the  tale  of  a  tub ;  Marmontal's  tales ;  idle 
talcs.    Luke  xxiv. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  —  Ps.  xc. 


TAL 

2.  Oral  relation.  Shak. 

3.  Reckoning,  account  set  down.    Exod.v. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  Just  talt  of  the  number.  Carera. 

4.  Number  reckoned. 

The  ignorant  who  measure  by  taU,  not  by  weight.      Hooker. 

5.  A  telling  ;  information;  disclosure  of  any  thing 


3  aptest  by  their  * 


:  to  tell  tales  what  they  find. 


6.  In  law,  a  count  or  declaration.  [Tale,  in  this 
sense,  is  obsolete.] 

7.  In  commerce,  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ;  also,  a 
money  of  account.  In  China,  each  tale  is  10  maces 
=  100  candareens  =  1000  cash.  Cyc. 

TALE,  v.  i.     To  tell  stories.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

TALE'BEAR-ER,  71.  [tale  and  bear.]  A  person  who 
officiously  tells  tales;  one  who  impertinently  com- 
municates intelligence  or  anecdotes,  and  makes  mis- 
chief in  society  by  his  olhciousness. 

Where  there  is  no  talebearer,  the  strife  ceasclh.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

TALE'BEAR-ING,  a.  Officiously  communicating  in- 
formation. 

TALE'BEAR-ING,  ti.  The  act  of  informing  officious- 
ly ;  communication  of  secrets  maliciously. 

TALE'FIJL,  a.     Abounding  with  stories.     Thomson. 

TAL'ENT,  k. t  [L.  talcum;  Gr.  raXavrov,  from  ra- 
\aw,  to  bear,  allied  to  L.  tollo.  The  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  signified  a  balance  or  scales.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  weight  and  de- 
nomination of  money  equal  to  CO  minre  or  6000 
drachma!.  The  Attic  talent,  as  a  weight,  was  nearly 
equal  to  57  lbs.  avoirdupois;  as  a  denomination  of 
silver  money,  £243  15  s.  sterling,  or  more  than 
$1100.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  weight  and  denomi- 
nation of  money  equivalent  to  3000  shekels. 
As  a  weight,  therefore,  it  was  equal  to  about  93.} 
lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  as  a  denomination  of  silver,  it  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  £340  to  £396  ster- 
ling, or  from  about  $15111)  to  $1800.  The  highest 
value  is  that  given  by  the  latest  authorities. 

Arbathnot.     P.  Cyc.     Hussey. 

3.  Faculty ;  natural  gift  or  endowment ;  a  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word,  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  scriptural  parable  of  the  talents.     Matt.  xxv. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  a 

4.  Eminent  abilities  ;  superior  genius;  as.  he  is  a 
man  of  talents. 

[  Talent,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
like  sense.] 

5.  Particular  faculty  ;  skill.  He  has  a  talent  at 
drawing. 

6.  [Sp.  talante,  manner  of  performing  any  thing, 
will,  disposition.]     duality  ;  disposition.         Swift. 

TAL'ENT-ED,  a.  Furnished  Willi  talents  ;  possessing 
skill  or  talents.  Ch.  Spectator. 

[This  word  is  formed  like  a  participle,  but  without 
a  verb,  like  Bigoted,  Turiieted,  Targeted.] 

TA'LicS,  ti.  pi.    [L.  talis,  pi.  tales.] 

In  law,  tales  de  circuiiistuiitihns,  spectators  in  court, 
from  whom  the  sheriff  is  to  select  men  to  supply  any 
defect  of  jurors  who  are  iinpanneled,  bat  who  may 
not  appear,  or  may  be  challenged. 

TALES'.MAN,  n.    A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a 
juror  from  among  the  by-standers  at  court.     Such 
persons  were  called,  in  law,  tales  tie  circumstantibus. 
Bouvier. 

TALE'TELL-ER,  7t.    One  who  tells  tales  or  stories. 
Guardian. 

Ta'LI-ON,  ti.     Law  of  retaliation.  Scott. 

TA-LI-O'JWS,  LEX  TA-LI-O'NIS,  [L.]  In  law,  the 
law  of  retaliation.     [See  Retaliate.] 

TAL'I-PED,  n.     [L.  tains,  an  ankle,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
The  disease  called  club-foot ;  also,  a  person  affect- 
ed with  this  disease. 

TAL'IS-MAN,  n.  [Gr.  reXiapa,  tribute,  or  TtXcapoe, 
accomplishment,  both  from  reArt.i,  to  terminate.  A 
term  introduced  into  medicine  by  Apollonius  of  Ly- 
dana.     Sprengel.] 

1.  A  magical  figure  cut  or  engraved  under  certain 
superstitious  observances  of  the"  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  to  which  wonderful  effects  are  ascribed; 
or  it  is  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or  image,  of  a 
heavenly  sign,  constellation,  or  planet,  engraven  on 
a  sympathetic  stone,  or  on  a  metal  corresponding  to 
the  star,  in  order  to  receive  its  influence.  The  talis- 
mans of  the  Samothracians  were  pieces  of  iron, 
formed  into  images  and  set  in  rings, &.C.  They  were 
held  to  be  preservatives  against  diseases  and  all  kinds 
of  evils.  Cue. 

Talismans  are  of  three  kinds,  astronomical,  magical, 
and  mixed.     Hence, 

2.  Something  that  produces  extraordinary  effects ; 
as,  a  talisman  to  destroy  diseases.  Swift. 

TAL-IS-MAN'IC,  a.  Magical ;  having  the  properties 
of  a  talisman,  or  preservative  against  evils  by  secret 
influence.  Addison. 

TALK,  (tawk,)  v.  i.  [Dan.  tolkcr  ;  Sw.  tolka,  to  inter- 
pret, translate,  explain  ;  D.  tolken,  id. ;  Ross,  tolkmtu, 
id.    This  is  probably  the  same  word  differently  tip- 


TAL 

plied.  The  word  is  formed  from  tell.  Sec  Tell, 
for  the  Danish  and  Swedish.] 

1.  To  converse  familiarly  ;  to  speak,  as  in  familiar 
discourse,  when  two  or  more  persons  interchange 
thoughts. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  r.  ilh  you,  talk  with  you ;  but  I  will  not 


When  :. 


'1%Z 


2.  To  prate  ;  to  speak  impertinently.         Milton. 

3.  To  talk  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell ;  to  give  account. 
Authors  talk  of  the  wonderful  remains  of  Palmyra. 

The  natural  hisienes  of  Swieerhind  talk  much  of  the  fall  of 
So  shall  I  talk  of  tin  wondrous  works"  _'p».  cxix. 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  reason  ;  to  confer. 

Letine  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.  —  Jer.  xii. 
To  talk  to  ;  in  familiar  language,  to  advise  or  ex- 
hort ;  or  to  reprove  gently.  I  will  talk  to  my  son 
respecting  bis  conduct. 
TALK,  (lawk,)  «.t  Familiar  converse;  mutual  dis- 
course ;  that  which  is  uttered  by  one  person  in  fa- 
miliar conversation,  or  the  mutual  converse  of  two 
or  more. 


-Job: 


In  various  talk  tie  iusuueuvv  lueusdey  p^scd.  Pope. 

2.  Report ;  rumor. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse.    This  noble  achievement 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

4.  Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  public 
conference,  as  respecting  peace  or  war,  negotiation, 

.  and  the  like  ;  or  an  official  verbal  communication 
made  from  them  to  another  nation  or  its  agents,  or 
made  to  them  by  the  same. 

TALK,  a  mineral.     [See  Talc.] 

TALK'A-TI VE,  (tawk'a-tiv,)  a.  t  Given  to  much  talk- 
ing ;  full  of  prate;  loquacious;  garrulous.  One  of 
the  faults  of  old  age  is  to  be  talkative. 

TALK'A-TIVE-LY',  ado.     In  a  talkative  manner. 

T&LK'A-TIVE-NESS,  (tawk'a-tiv-ness.)  „.  Lo- 
quacity ;  garrulity  ;  the  practice  or  habit  of  speaking 
much  in  conversation.  Swift. 

TALK'ER,  (tawk'er,)  a.     One  who  talks  :  also,  a  lo- 
quacious person,  male  or  female  ;  a  prattler.    Shak. 
2.  A  boaster.  Tavlor. 

TALK'ING,  (tawk'ing.)  ppr.     Conversing;  speaking 


.,/,.' 


2.  a.  Given  to  talking;  loquacious;  as,  talkinc 
age.  Goldsmith. 

TALK'ING,  (tawk'ing,)  ti.  The  act  of  conversing 
familiarly  ;  as,  foolish  talking.    Eph.  v. 

TALL,  (tawl,)  o.f  [VV.  tal ;  talau,  to  grow  tall.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend  ;  W.  tellu,  to 
stretch;  Sp.  talla,  raised  work,  also  stature;  talle, 
shape,  size  ;  tallo,  a  shoot  or  sprout ;  tallado,  tall, 
slender;  talon,  the  heel,  that  is,  a  shoot;  Port,  talo, 

a  stalk ;  taludo,  stalky ;  Ar.  y^ls  taula,  to  be  long, 

to  spread,  to  be  extended,  to  defer  or  delay,  that  is, 
to  draw  out  in  time,  Eug.  dally,  Class  Dl,  No.  20  ; 
allied,  probably,  to  L.  tollo,  Gr.  rtAAco.  In  Sw.  tall 
is  a  pine-tree.] 

1.  High  in  stature  ;  long  and  comparatively  slen- 
der ;  applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  standing  tree,  mast, 
or  pole.  Tall  always  refers  to  something  erect,  and 
of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
hight.  We  say,  a  tall  man  or  woman,  a  tall  boy  for 
his  age  ;  a  tall  tree,  a  tall  pole,  a  tall  mast ;  but  we 
never  say,  a  tall  house  or  a  tall  mountain.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  word  to  a  palace  or  its  shadow,  in 
Waller,  is  now  improper. 

Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall.  Waller. 

?.  Sturdy;  lusty;  bold.     [ Unusual.]  Shot,: 

TALLAGE,  |-  [Fr.taffler.tocutoff.  SeeT.uL.] 
Anciently,  a  certain  rato  or  tax  paid  by  barons, 
knights,  and  inferior  tenants,  toward  the  puhlic  ex- 
penses. When  it  was  paid  out  of  knight's  fees,  it 
was  called  Scutaoe  ;  when  by  cities  and  burghs, 
Talliaoe  ;  When  upon  lands  not  held  by  military 
tenure,  IIidage.  Blacksttme. 

TAL'LAG E,  r.  t.     To  lay  an  impost.  Bp.  Ellis. 

TAL'LI-A'D,  (tal'lid,)  pp.    Scored  with  correspondent 

notches  ;  fitted  ;  suited. 
TAL'LI-ER, n.     One  who  keeps  tally.  Pope. 

TALL'NESS,  n.    Hight  of  stature.    [See  Tall.] 
TAL'LOW,  71.     [Dan.  Uelg ;  D.  talk;  G.  and  Sw.  talg; 

Eth.  (TlAA  talal,  to  be  fat;  Ar.  JJs  talla,  to  be 
moist.     Class  Dl,  No.  21.] 

A  sort  of  animal  fit,  particularly  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  animals  of  the  sheep  and  ox  kinds. 
We  speak  of  the  tall ow  of  an  ox  or  cow.  or  of  sheep. 
This  substance  grows  chiefly  about  the  kidneys,  and 
on  the  intestines.  The  fat  id' swine  we  never  call 
tallow,  but  lard.     I  see,  m  English  books  mention  is 
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made  of  the  tallow  of  hogs,  (see  Cyclopedia,  article 
Tallow  ; )  but  in  America  I  never  'heard  the  word 
thus  applied,  [t  may  be  applied  to  the  fat  of  goats 
and  deer.  The  fat  of  bears  we  call  bear's  grease. 
Tallow  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but  chiefly  to  the 
manufacture  of  candles. 

TAL' LOW,  v.  t.     To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

2.  To  fatten  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
tallow  ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep.  Farmers. 

TAL'LoW-CAN'DLE,  re.    A  candle  made  of  tallow. 

TAL'LoW-CHAND'LER,  n.  [Chandler  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr.  chandelier,  and  the  word 
to  signify  tallow-candler,  a  maker  of  candles  ;  for  in 
Fr.  chandelier  is  a  tallow-chandler.  See  ''orn-Chand- 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make,  or  to  make  and 
sell,  tallow  candles. 
TAL'LoW-£D,  pp.     Greased  or  smeared  with  tallow. 

2.  Made  fat ;  filled  with  tallow. 
TAL'LoW-ER,  re.     An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow 

internally.  Cyc. 

TAL'LoVV-FaC-ED,   (-faste,)   a.      Having   a   sickly 

complexion  ;  pale.  Burton. 

TAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.     Greasing  with  tallow. 

2.  Causing  lu  gather  tallow  ;  a  term  in  agriculture. 
TAL'LoW-ING,  n.     The  act,  practice,  or  art,  of  caus- 
ing animals  to  gather  tallow  ;  or  the  property  in  ani- 
mals of  forming  tallow  internally  ;  a  term  in  agricul- 

TM/LOW-ISH,  a.    Having  the  properties  or  nature 

TAL'LoVV-TREE,  n.  The  Stillingia  sebifera,  a  tree 
of  China  and  other  parts.  It  takes  this  name  from 
its  producing  a  substance  like  tallow,  and  which  is 
applied  t. >  the  same  purposes.  The  Vateria  Indica, 
a  tree  of  Hindustan,  affords  a  substance,  in  its  gen- 
eral properties,  intermediate  between  wax  and'tal- 
low,  and  called  Piney  Tallow.  P.  Cy> 

TAL'LoVV-Y,  a.  Greasy;  having  the  qualities  of 
tallow. 

TAL'LY,  n.  [Fr.  tailler,  Port,  talhar,  Sp.  tallar,  to 
cut.     See  Tail.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores  are 
cut,  as  the  marks  of  number.  In  purchasing  and 
selling,  it  is  customary  for  trailers  to  have  two  sticks, 
or  one  stick  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  to  mark  with  a 
score  or  notch,  on  each,  the  number  or  quantity  of 
goods  delivered  ;  the  seller  keeping  one  stick,  and 
the  purchaser  the  other.  Before  the  use  of  writing, 
this,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  only  method  of 
keepingaccoiints,  and  ruiVirs  are  received  as  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice.  In  the  English  exchequer  are 
tallies  of  loans,  one  part  being  kept  in  the  exchequer, 
the  other  being   given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an 


They  were  [i:<ni<  it  ihe  ta/ac*  lor  each  other.  Dryden. 

TAL'LY,  v.  t.  To  score  with  correspondent  notches  ; 
to  fit ;  to  suit  ;  to  make  to  correspond. 

They  are  not  bo  well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture.  Pope. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  pull  aft  the  sheets  or  lower 
corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 
TAL'LY,  v.  i.     To  be  fitted  ;  to  suit ;  to  correspond. 

1  round  pieces  ol  n!'-s  tlt.it  exanliy  l<r!U,:<i  with  the  channel. 

TAL'LY,  adv.    Stoutly ;  with  spirit.     [Obs.] 

Beaum.  8(  Fl. 
TAL'LY-HO  ;  the  huntsman's  cry  to  his  hounds. 

Booth. 
TAL'LY-WG,  ppr.     Fitting  to  each  other  ;  making  to 
correspond. 

2.  Agreeing:  corresponding. 

3.  Hauling  aft  the  corners  of  the  main  and  fore- 
sail. Mar.  Diet. 

TAL'LY-MAN,  re.     [tally  and  wan.]     One  who   sells 

for  weekly  payment.  Did. 

2.  One  who  keeps  the  tally,  or  marks  the  sticks. 

TAL'LY-SHOP,  n.  A  shop  at  which  goods  or  articles 
are  sold  to  customers  who  agree  to  pay  for  them  by 
certain  weekly  or  monthly  installments. 

McCulloch. 

TAL'MUD,  n.     [Ch.,  from  10^  lamail,  to  teach.] 

The  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  traditions,  and  ex- 
planations, or  the  book  that  contains  them.  The 
Talmud  contains  the  laws,  and  a  compilation  of  ex- 
positions of  duties  imposed  on  the  people,  either  in 
Scripture,  by  tradition,  or  by  authority  of  their  doc- 
tors, or  by  custom.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
Misckna  and  the  Oemara  ,-  the  former  being  the 
written  law,  and  the  latter  a  collection  of  traditions 
and  comments  of  Jewish  doctors.  Encyc. 

TAL-MUD'I€,         \   a.     Pertaining  to  the  Talmud  ; 

TAL-MUD'ie-AL,  i  contained  in  the  Talmud:  as, 
Tulmudic  fabjes.  Enfield. 

TAL'MUD-IST,  n.     One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

TAL-MUD-IST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud; 
resembling  the  Talmud. 

TAL'ON,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  talon,  the  heel,  that  is,  a 
shoot  or  protuberance.     See  Tall.] 

1.  The  claw  of  a  fowl.  Bacon. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  molding,  conrave  at 
the  bottom  and  convex  at  the  top.     When  the  con- 
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cave  part  is  at  the  top,  it  is  called  an  inverted  talon. 

It  is  usually  called   by  workmen  an  ogee,  or   O  O, 

and  by  authors  an  upright  or  inverted  cymatium. 
Cyc. 
TAL'PA,  n.    [L.]     In  zoology  and   surgery,  a  mole, 

which  see. 
TA'LUS,  b.    [L.  talus,  the  ankle.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  astragalus,  or  that  bone  of  the 
foot  which  is  articulated  to  the  leg. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  slope  ;  the  inclination  of  any 
work. 

3.  In  fortification,  the  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion, 
rampart,  or  parapet. 

4.  In  geology,  a  sloping  heap  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones  at  the  foot  of  any  cliff.  Lyell. 

TAM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  tame.]  That  may  be  tamed  ; 
capable  of  being  recl-imed  from  wjldness  or  savage 
ferociousness  ;  that  may  be  subdued. 

TAM'A-BLE-NESS,  b.    "The  quality  of  being  tamable. 

TAP.I'A-RACK,  n.  The  American  larch  ;  hackma- 
tack. 

TAM'A-RIN,  n.  The  nameof  several  species  of  small 
Smith  American  monkeys,  of  the  genus  Midas,  with 
long,  squirrel  like  tails.  Jardine. 

TAM'A-RIND,  n.  [Sp.  taniorindo  ;  Port.  pi.  tamarin- 
dos ;  It.  tamarino,  tamarindi :  Fr.  lamarin  ;  said  to  be 
a  compound  of  Ton,  the  palm-tree,  and  indus  or  ind, 
the  root  of  India.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Tamarindus,  which  yields  the 
fruit  called  Tamarinds.  Two  species  are  recognized, 
one  of  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  the  other  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America.  It  is  cultivated  in 
both  the  Indies  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  and  for  its 
cooling,  grateful  acid  fruit,  the  pulp  of  which,  dried 
either  alone  or  with  salt,  or  mixed  with  boiled  sugar, 
is  imported  into  northern  countries.  The  stem  of 
the  tree  is  lofty,  large,  and  crowned  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  in  simple  clus- 
ters, terminating  the  short  lateral  branches. 

P.  Cyc. 

TAM'A-RINDS,  n.  pi.  The  preserved  seed-pods  of  the 
tamarind,  which  abound  with  an  acid  pulp.     Cyc. 

TAM'A-RISK,  n.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Tam- 
arix,  of  several  species.  Cyc. 

TAM'BAe,  7i.     An  alloy  of  copper.     [See  Tombac] 
Buchanan. 
2.  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood.  [See  Aoallochum.] 
Booth. 

TAM'BOfJR,  b.  [Sp.  and  Port,  tambor,  a  drum  ;  It. 
tamburo.     The  m  is  probably  casual.     See  Tabor.] 

1.  A  small  drum,  used  by  the  Biscayans  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  flageolet.  Cyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  vase  or 
naked  ground  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  cap- 
itals, which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum; 
also,  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded  with 
columns  ;  also,  the  circular  vertical  part  above  or  be- 
low a  cupola.  Gwilt. 

3.  A  lobby  or  vestibule,  inclosed  with  folding 
doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  without, 
as  at  the  entrance  of  a  church,  banking-house,  &.c. 

Francis. 

4.  A  round  course  of  stones,  several  of  which 
form  the  shaft  of  a  pillar,  not  so  high  as  a  di- 
ameter. 

5.  In  the  arts,  a  species  of  embroidery  in  which 
threads  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  in  leaves, 
flowers,  &c.  ;  also,  a  frame  resembling  a  drum,  on 
which  it  is  worked.  Hcbert. 

TAM'BOUR,  i).  t.     To  embroider  with  a  tambour. 
TAM-BOUR-1NE',  n.     [Fr.  tambourin,  from   tambour, 
tabor  ;  Sp.  tamboril.     See  Tabor.] 

1.  A  small  drum.  At  present,  it  is  a  shallow  drum 
with  only  one  skin,  played  on  with  the  hand,  and 
having  bells  at  the  sides. 

2.  A  lively  French  dance,  formerly  in  vogue  in 
operas.  Cyc. 

TAME,  a.t  [Sax.  tarn;  Dan.  and  D.  tarn;  Sw.  to7B, 
tamd  ;  G.  zahm.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  That  has  lost  its  native  wildness  and  shyness  ; 
mild  ;  accustomed  to  man  ;  domestic  ;  as,  a  tame 
deer  ,  a  tame  bird. 

2.  Crushed  ;  subdued  ;  depressed  ;  spiritless. 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plow.  Roscommon. 

3.  Spiritless  ;  unanimated  ;  as,  a  tame  poem.  [JVot 
elegant,  nor  in  use.] 

Ta.ME,i>.(.  [Sax.  tmnian,  getemian  ;  Goth,  ga-tamyan; 
Dan.  twmmer ;  Sw.  tdmia;  D.  tammcu  ;  G.  zahment 
L.  domo ;  Gr.  Sapaio:  Fr.  dompter ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
domar ;  It.  domarc ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  D'i"l,  to  be  silent, 


lumb ;  or  Ar. 


(^ 


kathama,  to  restrain,  to  stop, 


shut,  silence,  subdue,  tame.    See  Class  Dm,  No.  3, 
25,  and  No.  23,  24.] 

1.  To  reclaim  ;  to  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  domes- 
tic state  ;  to  make  gentle  and  familiar;  as,  to  tame  a 
wild  beast. 

2.  To  civilize;  as,  to  tame  the  ferocious  inhabitants 
of  the  forest. 

3.  To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  depress:  as,  to  tame 
the  pride  or  passions  of  youth. 
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4.  To  subdue  j  to  repress  ;  as  wildness  or  licen- 
tiousness. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tanie.  — James  iii. 

TAM'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Reclaimed  from  wildness  ;  domes- 
ticated ,  made  gentle  ;  subdued. 

TaME'LESS,  a.  Wild  ;  untamed  ;  untamable.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Hall. 

TaME'LY,  adv.  With  unresisting  submission  ; 
meanly;  servilely;  with'un  manifesting  spirit;  a-, 
to  submit  tamely  to  oppression  ,  to  bear  reproach 
tamely. 

TaME'NESS,  b.  The  quality  of  being  tame  or  gen- 
tle ;  a  state  of  domestication. 

2.  Unresisting  submission  :  meanness  in  bearing 
insults  or  injuries  ;  want  of  spirit.  Rovers. 

TaM'ER,  ii.  One  that  tames  or  subdues;  one  that 
reclaims  from  wildness.  Pope. 

TAM'ING,  ppr.  Reclaiming  from  a  wild  state  ;  civil- 
izing ;  subduing. 

TA.M'INE,  (  n.     A  strainer  or  bolter  of  hau. 

TAM'MY,   j  Cotarave. 

2.  The  same  as  Tamis. 

TAM'IS,  n.  A  worsted  cloth  used  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  sauces.  Encuc  of  Dom.  Eton. 

T.\  Ni'KIN,  n.     A  stopper.     [See  Tampion.] 

TAMP,  v.  t.  To  fill  up  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for 
blasting. 

TAM'PER,  v.  i.  To  meddle  ;  to  be  busy  ;  to  try  little 
expel  intents  ;  as,  to  tamper  with  a  disease. 

2.  To  meddle ;  to  have  to  do  with  without  fitness 
or  necessity. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse.  Roscommon. 

3.  To  deal ;  to  practice  secretly. 

Otli  rs  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desboion^b,  .imi  Lambert.  Rudibrae. 

TAM'PER-ING,  pjir.  Meddling;  dealing;  practicing 
secretlv. 

TAM'PER-ING,  b.  The  act  of  meddling  or  practicing 
secretly. 

TAMP'ING,  7i.  [Allied  probably  to  tame,  dam,  stem, 
stamp,  &c] 

The  filling  up  of  a  hole  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  blasting;  also,  the  mutter  used  in  thus  filling  up. 

TAM'PI-ON,  I         ..    ,  . 

TQJM'PI-ONJ  i  "•     CFr-  tamP°n  l  Arln-  idpon.] 

The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  ord- 
nance, consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  wood.   Mar.  Diet. 

TAM'PoE,  b.  A  fruit  of  the  East  Indies,  somewhat 
resembling  an  apple.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
called  sometimes  Makooustan,  though  a  different 
fruit,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Cue, 

TAMTAM,  ii.*  A  large,  flat  drum  used  by  the  Hin- 
du s. 

TAN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tanner,  to  tan  ;  tame,  a  littie  black 
spot  on  the  face  ;  It.  tone,  tawny  color.  Gregoire,in 
his  Arinoric  dictionary,  suggests  that  this  may  be 
from  tan  or  dan,  which,  in  Leon,  >ignifies  an  oak. 
But  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  Ir.  tionus  signifies  a 
tan-house,  and  tionsonaim  is  to  drop  or  distil.  Spot- 
ting is  often  from  sprinkling,  and  ihjriiig  from  dqi- 
ping.  In  Gaelic,  rf«i«  is  color.  It  seems  to  be  allied 
to  tawny,  and  perhaps  to  dun.] 

1.  In  tie  arts,  to  convert  animal  skins  into  leather 
by  steeping  them  in  an  infusion  of  oak  or  someother 
bark,  by  which  they  are  impregnated  with  tannin  or 
tannic  acid,  an  astringent  substance  which  exists  in 
several  species  of  bark,  and  tints  rendered  firm,  du- 
rable, and,  in  some  degree,  impervious  to  water. 

2.  To  make  brown  ;  to  imhrown  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  to  tan  the  skin. 

TAN,  n.  The  hark  of  the  oak,  &c,  bruised  and  broken 
by  a  mill  for  tanning  hides.  It  hears  this  name  be- 
fore and  after  it  has  been  used.  Tan,  after  being 
used  in  tanning,  is  used  in  gardening  for  making 
hotbeds  ;  and  it  is4(Sk  made  into  cakes  and  used  as 
fuel. 

TAN'A-GER,  7i.*  The  name  of  certain  American 
birds  allied  to  the  finches  and  sparrows. 

TAN'-BED,  B.     [tan  and  bed.]     In  gardening,  a  bed 

made  of  tan  ;  a  bark  bed. 
TAN'  HOUSE,  «.     [tan  and   house.]     A  building  in 

which  tanner's  bark  is  stored. 
TAN'-PIT,  b.     [tan  and  pit.]     A  bark  pit ;  a  vat  in 

which  hides  are  laid  in  tan. 
TAN'-SPUD,  b.     [tan  and  spud.]     An   instrument  for 

peeling  the  bark  from  oak  ami  other  trees.     [Local.] 
TANVSToVE,7i.     [tan  and  stove]    A  hothouse  with 

n  bark  bed. 
TAN'-VAT,  b.     [tciB  and  rat.]     A  vat  in  which  hides 

are  steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 
TAN'-YARD,  b.     An  inclosure  where  the  tanning  of 

leather  is  carried  on. 
TAN' DEM.      [Horseman's  Latin.]     Horses  are  har- 
ssed  tandem,  when  they  are  placed  single,  one  ne- 
'e another.    But  tandem  properly  refers  to  time,  and 
t  to  length  of  line. 
TANG,  n.     [Gr.  rayyy,  rancor;  rayyoc,  rancid;  It. 

tanfo.] 

1.  A  strong  taste  ;  particularly,  a  taste  of  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  itself;  as,  wine  or  cider  has 
a  tung  of  the  cask.  Locke. 

2.  Relish  ;  taste.     [JVot  elegant.] 
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3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  behind. 

4.  Sound  j  tone.     [Not  in  use.]  HolOrr. 
TANG,  o.  i.     To  ring  with.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliak. 

[This  may  Lie  allied  in  ding,  dong.] 

TAN'GEN-CY,  it.     A  contaet  or  lunching. 

TAN'GICNT,  ,,..*  [Ft.Umgen.ttj  L.  tangens,  touching. 
See  Touch.] 

In  geometry,  a  right  line  which  touches  a  curve, 
but  which,  when  produced,  does  not  cut  it.  In  tri<r- 
onomftry,  the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  right  line  touch- 
ing the  arc  al  one  extremity,  and  terminated  by  a 
secant  passing  through  the  oilier  extremity. 

TAN-GEN'TIAL,  a.  Tangential  force  ;  a  force  which 
acts  so  as  to  give  a  tendency  to  a  revolving  body  to 
fly  off  in  a  tangent  to  its  orbit.  Olmsted. 

TAN-GEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  a  tan- 
gent. Olmsted. 

TAN-GI-BIL'I-TY,      \n.    [from  tangible.']    The  qual- 

TAN'Gl-BLE-NESS,  I  itv  of  being  perceptible  to 
the  touch  or  sense  of' feeling. 

TAN'GI-BLE,  n.     [from  L.  tango,  to  touch.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  .  tactile. 

2.  That  may  be  possessed  or  realized. 
TAVGI-BLY,  adv.     Perceptibly  to  the  touch. 


tags,  hair ;  from  crowding  together.    In  Ar.  L=>i 
dagaa,  signifies  to  involve.] 

1.  To  implicate  ;  to  unite  or  knit  together  con- 
fusedly ;  to  interweave  or  interlock,  as  threads,  so 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  ravel  the  knot. 

2.  To  insnare  ;  to  entrap;  as,  to  be  tangled  in  the 
folds  of  dire  necessity.  Milton. 

Tangled  in  amorous  nets.  Millon. 

3.  To  embroil  ;  to  embarrass. 

Wh.'n  my  simple  wr.,1.  le  *s  slr.iyy, 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways.  m      Craehaio. 

[Enianole,  the  compound,  is  the  more  elegant 
word.] 
TAN"GLE,  v.  i.     To  be  entangled   or  united   con- 

TAN"GLE,  (tang'gl,)  n.    A  knot  of  threads  or  other 
things  united  confusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to 
be  easily  disengaged  ;  as,  hair  or  yarn  in  tangles. 
Milton. 
2.  A  kind  of  sea-weed. 
TAN"GLED,  pp.  or  a.     United  confusedly. 
TAiV'GLING,  ppr.     Uniting  without  order. 
TAN"GLING-LY,  adv.     In  ii  tangling  manner. 
TAN'-[JOUSE,7i.     Ahuilding  in  which  tanner's  bark 


is  stored. 

TAN'  1ST,  n.  [Gaelic,  tanaiste.  a  lord,  the  governor  of 
a  country  ;  in  Ireland,  the  heir  apparent  of  a  prince  ; 
probably  from  tan,  a  region  or  territory,  or  from  the 
Gr.  nvmeriK,  a  lord,  which  is  from  dvvapai,  to  he 
powerful  or  able,  the  root  of  the  Gaelic  duine,  a  man. 
But  both  may  he  of  one  family,  the  root  tan,  ten,  Gr. 
Tttv  ,  L.  teneo,  W.  tannu,  to  stretch,  strain,  or 
hold.] 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  a 
lord,  or  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  a  governor 
or  captain.  This' office  or  rank  vyas  elective,  and 
often  obtained  In'  purchase  or  bribery.  Daoies. 

TAN'IST-RY,  ti.  '[Gaelic,  tunaisteaehd.]  In  Ireland,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by  election. 
The  primitive  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
inheritance  should  descend  t.0  the  oldest  or  most 
worthy   of  the    blood  and   name   of  the    deceased. 


This  ■ 


nig  it 


the 


'igest,  and 


the  practice  often  occasion,  d  bloody  wars  in  families. 

Davics.     Cue. 

TANK,  n.      [Fr.  etang,  a  pond  ;    Sp.   estanque  ;  Port. 

tanqne;  Sans,  taught;  Japan,  tange.     This  seems  to 

be  trom  rhe  root  of  stanch,  to  stop,  to  hold.] 

A  large  basin  or  cistern  ;  a  reservoir  of  water. 

Druden. 
TANK'ARD,  n.     [Ir.  tancaird  ;  Gaelic,  tancard  ;  tank 
and  ard.] 

A   large  vessel  for  liquors,  or  a  drinking  vessel, 
with  a  cover. 

Marius  wiib  in-  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver  tankard,  after  the 


sort   of   turnip   that 

Cyc. 
scorched  by  the  heat 


TANK'ARD-TUR-NIP 

stands  high  above  the 
TAN'LlNG'.n.     One  ta 

of  the  sun. 
TAN'NATE,  n.     A  compound  of  tannic  acid  and  a 

base.  Brande. 

TAN'NED,  (tand,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  tan.]     Converted 

into  leather.     [See  Tan.] 
2.  Darkened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
TAN'NER,  it.     One  w  hose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides, 

or  convert  them  into  leather  hv  the  use  of  tan. 
TAN'NER-Y,  n.    The  house  and   apparatus  for  tan- 

TAN'Nie  ACID,  n.  The  principle  of  astringencv  in 
vegetables,  as,  for  example,  the  bark  of  the  oak, 
chestnut,  and  gall-nuts.  It  is  the  substance  used  to 
change  raw  hides  into  leather. 


TAP 

TAN'NI-ER,  7i.  One  of  the  popular  names  of  the 
Arum  esculcntuni,  an  esculent  root.  Mease. 

TAN'NIN,  H.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  the  tan- 
nic acid,  before  its  acid  character  was  known  and 
understood. 

TAN'NING,  ppr.     Converting  raw  hides  into  leather. 

TAN'NING,  ii.  The  practice,  operation,  and  art  of 
converting  the  raw  hides  of  animals  into  leather  by 
the  use  of  tan. 

TAN'REC,     )  a.    The   popular  name  of  the  several 

TEN'REC,     >     species  of   the   insectivorous    mam- 

TEN'DRAC,  )  malian  genus  Centenes,  of  which 
there  are  three  species.  They  are  small  quadrupeds, 
inhabiting  .Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

TAN'SY,  n.  [Fr.  tanaisie  ;  It.  and  Sp.  tanaecto  ;  L. 
tanacctum.  Uu.  Gr.  aOavaoia,  immortality.  This 
is  doubtful,  and  rather  improbable.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Tanacetum,  of  many  specie9. 
It  is  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  used  for  me- 
dicinal and  culinary  purposes.  Cijc. 

TANT,  ii.  A  small  spider  with  two  eyes  and  eight 
long  legs,  and  of  an  elegant  scarlet  color.  Cyc. 

TAN'TA-LISM.n.  [See  Tantalize.]  The  punish- 
ment of  Tantalus  ;  a  teasing  or  tormenting  by  the 
hope  or  near  approach  of  good  which  is  not  attaina- 
ble. 

Is  not  such  a  provision  like  tantalism  to  this  people  ?    /.  Quincy. 

TAN'TA-LITE,  ti.  Another  name  for  the  mineral 
called  Columbite,  which  is  found  in  New  England 
and  in  Europe. 

TAN-TA-LI-ZA'TION,  77.    The  act  of  tantalizing. 

TAN'TA-LIZE,  v.  fct  [from  Tantalus.]  To  tease  or 
torment  by  presenting  some  good  to  the  view  and 
exciting  desire,  but  continually  frustrating  the  ex- 
pectations by  keeping  that  good  out  of  reach  ;  to 
tease  ;  to  torment. 


TAR 


Within 


Drydei 


TAN'TA-LTZ-ED,  pp.  Teased  or  tormented  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  hope  of  good. 

TAN'TA-LIZ-  ER,  n.     One  that  tantalizes. 

TAN'TA-LIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Teasing  or  tormenting 
by  presenting  to  the  view  some  unattainable  good. 

TAN'TA-LIZ  ING-LY,  ado.     By  tantalizing. 

TAN'TA-LUid,H.  A  name  once  used  for  Colombium, 
the  metallic  basis  of  the  mineral  called  Tantalite 
or  Columbite. 

TAN'TA-LUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.]  In  fabulous  history, 
a  Lydian  king  who  was  condemned  to  be  plunged 
in  water,  with  choice  fruits  hanging  ewer  him,  with- 
out the  power  of  reaching  them  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
or  his  thirst. 

TAN'TA-MOUNT,   a.      [L.    tantus,  so    much,  and 

Equal  ;  equivalent  in  value  or  signification  ;  as,  a 
sum  tantamount  Ui  all  our  expenses.    Silence  is  some- 


TAN'TIV-Y,  ado.     [Said   to  be  from  the  note  of  a 

hunting-horn  ;  L.  tanta  vi.] 

To  ride  tantivy,  is  to  ride  with  great  speed.  Johnson. 
TANT'LING,   n.       [See   Tantalizk.]      One    seized 

with  the  hope  of  pleasure  unattainable.  Shak. 

TAP,  v.  t.     [Fr.  taper;  Arm.  topa,  tapein  ;  Dan.  tapper, 

to  throb;  Gr.  rimroi,  rim  c.     See  Class  Db,  No.  28.] 
To  strike  with  something  small,  or  to  strike  a  very 

gentle  blow  ;  to  touch  gently  ;  as,   to  tap  one  with 

the  hand  ;  to  tap  one  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cane. 
TAP,  v.  i.    To  strike  a  gentle  blow.     He  tupped  at  the 

door. 
TAP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  tarppan  ;  Sw.  tappa;  Dan.  tapper  ;  D. 


2.  To  open  a  cask  anil  draw  liquor.         Jlddison. 

3.  To  pierce  for  letting  out  fluid  ;  as,  to  tap  a  tu- 
mor ;  to  tup  a  dropsical  person.  -       Sharp. 

4.  To  box,  or  bore  into;  as,  to  tap  a  maple-tree  to 
obtain  the  sup  for  making  sugar.  Mease. 

TAP,  7i.     A  gentle  blow  ;  a  slight  blow  with  a  small 
tiling. 

She  gives  hir  rig'ht-h  uul  wuiniui  a  nip  on  the  shoulder. 

Addison. 
2.  A  spile  or  pipe  for  drawing  liquor  from  a  cask. 
[But  in  Sp.  tapar  is  to  stop,  and   a  tap  may  be  a 
stopper.     In  this  case,  the  verb  to  tap  should   follow 
the  noun.] 
TAPE,  71.    [Sax.  tappe.] 

A  narrow  fillet  or  hand  ;  a  narrow  piece  of  woven 

work,  used  for  strings  and  the  like ;  as,  curtains  tied 

with  In/ic.  Pope. 

T*PE'LiNE,77.     A  painted  tape,  marked  with  inches, 

&c,  and  inclosed  in  a  case,  used  by  engineers,  &c, 

Ta'PER,  71.    "[Sax.  taper,  tapur.     Qu.  It.  doppierc,  a 
torch,  W.  tampyr.] 

A  small  wax  candle  ;  a  small  lighted  wax  candle, 
or  a  small  light. 

Get  me  a  taper  In  my  study,  Lucius.  Shak. 

TA'PER,  a.     [Supposed  to  be  from  the  form  of  a  ta- 
per.] 

Regularly  narrowed  toward  the  point ;  becoming 
small  toward  one  end;  conical;  pyramidical  ;  as, 
taper  fingers.  Drydcn. 


Ta'PER,  v.  i.  To  diminish  or  become  gradually 
smaller  toward  one  end  ;  as,  a  sugar  loaf  tapers  to- 
ward a  point. 

TA'PER, v.  t.     To  make  gradually  smaller  in  diameter. 

TA'PER-ING,  ppr.     .Making  gradually  smaller. 

TX'PER-IN<;''l.Y'",\',^ 

Ta'PER-NESS,  u.     The  slate  of  being  taper. 

TAP'ES-TRLED,  ,777.     Ornamented  with  tapestry. 

TAP'ES-TRY,  71.  [Fr.  tapis,  a  carpet;  tapisserie, 
hangings,  tapestry;  L.  tapes,  tapestry  ;  Fr.  se  tapir, 
to  crouch,  to  lie  flat ;  Sp.  tupn,  tapestry,  and  a  grass- 
plot ;  It.  tappet  j,  a  carpet  ;  luppeiieria,  tapestry  ;  Arm. 
tapicz,  a  carpet  ;  tupiciu-ij,  tapestry.  Q.u.  from  weav- 
ing or  spreading.] 

A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often 
enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  &c.  The  most  cele- 
brated were  the  Gobelins,  so  called  from  a  inanufac- 


iii   I'a 


Cyc. 


TAP'ES-TRY,  r.  t.    To  adorn  with  tapestry. 

TAP'ET,  n.     [Supra.]     Worked  or  figured  stuff. 

Spenser. 

TAP'E-TI,  (tap'e-te,)  71.  An  animal  of  the  hare  kind  ; 
the  Lepus  Brasiliensis,  a  rodent  mammal  inhabiting 
South  America. 

TaPE'-WGIIM,  (wutm,)  n.  [tape  and  worm.]  A 
worm  bred  in  the  human  intestines.  The  popular 
name  of  various  worms  infesting  the  alimentary 
canal  of  different  animals.  They  are  parenchyma- 
tous entozoa,  of  the  tenioid  family.  The  broad  tape- 
worm is  the  Bothriacephalus  latus  ;  the  common 
tape-worm  is  the  Taenia  Solium.  Both  of  these  in- 
fest the  human  species,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  oil 
of  turpentine  in  cathartic  doses. 

TAP'-HOUSE,  71.  [tap  and  house.]  A  house  where 
liquors  are  retailed. 

TAP-1-O'CA,  7i.  The  popular  name  of  the  fecula  ob- 
tained by  scraping  and  wa-hing  the  roots  of  the  cas- 
sava or  cassada  plant,  the  iManihot  Cannabina  of  '.he 
intertropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  bread.  It  was  an  important  article  of  fb"d 
among  the  Caribs  when  they  were  first  discovered  by 
Europeans.     They  called  it'YucA. 

TA'PIR,  re.*  The  name  of  two  quadrupeds,  wnich 
constitute  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  mammals,  the 
one  inhabiting  South  America  generally,  and  the 
other  Sumatra.  These  animals  are  allied  to  the  rhi- 
noceros, but  are  much  smaller,  and  likewise  to  the 
hog. 

Ta'PIS,  77..  [Fr.]  Tapestry  ;  formerly  the  cover  of  a 
council-table.     Upon  the  lapis  ;   under  consideration, 


TAP'PlNG,/i/ir.  Broaching  :  opening  lor  the  discharge 
of  a  fluid. 

TAP'-ROOT,  71.  [tap  and  root.]  The  root  of  a  plant, 
which  penetrates  the  earth  directly  downward  to  a 
considerable  depth  without  dividing.  Loudon. 

TAP'STER,  ii.  One  whose  business  is  to  draw  ale  or 
other  liquor.  Swift. 

TAR,  71.  [Sax.  tare,  tyr,  tyrwa  ;  D.  teer;  G.  thecr;  Sw. 
tiara;  Dan.  ticre;  Gaelic,  tearr.  In  D.  teercn  signi- 
fies to  smear  with  tar  or  pitch,  and  to  pine,  waste, 
consume,  digest,  prey,  subsist,  feast  ;  and  teer  is  ten- 
der, as  well  as  tar.  The  D.  teeren  is  the  G.  zthrr.n, 
Dan.  tmrer,  Sw.  tdra,  to  fret,  gnaw,  consume  ;  Eng. 
tare,  in  commerce.  Tut-,  then,  is  from  flowing,  or 
from  wasting,  perhaps  in  combustion.] 

1.  A  thick,  impure,  resinous  substance,  of  a  dark 
brown  or  black  color,  obtained  from  pine  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  the  wood  with  a  close,  smothering 
heat.  Encyc.     Cue. 

Tar  inspissated  is  called  Pitch,  and  is  much  used 
in  ships  and  cordage.  Cyc. 

2.  A  sailor;  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes. 
Mineral  tar;  a  soft,  native  bitumen. 

TAR,  v.  t.     To  smear  with  tar  ;  as,  to  tar  ropes. 

2.     [Sax.  (Trail,  tyrian.]     To  stimulate  ;  to  provoke. 

[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

TAR'A-NIS,  77.     A   Celtic  divinity,  regarded   as  the 

evil  principle,  but  confounded  by  the  Romans  with 

Jupiter.  Brande. 

TA-RAN'TU-I.A,  71.    See  Tarentula,  which  is  the 

most  correct  orthography. 
TAR-DA'TION,  71.     [L.  tarda.     See  Tabdv.] 

The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying.  [Not  used.]   [We 

use,  for  this.  Retardation.] 
TXR'DU-GRaDE,         )a.      [L.    tardigradus ;    tardus, 
TAR'DI  GRA-DOUS,  j      slow,  and  gradus,  step.] 
Slow-paced  ;   moving  or  stepping  slowly. 

Brourn. 
TAR'DI-GRADE,  77.     The  tardigrades  are  a  section  of 

edentate    mammals   or    quadrupeds,    including   the 

Bradypus  or  sloth,  and  so  named   from   the  slowness 

of  their  motions  on  the  ground. 
TAR'DI-LY,  adr.     [from  tardy.]     Slowly;  with  slow 

pace  or  motion.  Shak. 

TXR'pi-NESis,  11.     [from  tardy.]     Slowness,  or  the 

slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 

2.  Unwillingness;  reluctance  manifested  by  slow- 
ness. 

3.  Lateness  ;  as,  the  tardiness  of  witnesses  or  ju- 
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of  students  in  at- 


rors  in  attendance  ;  tin 
tending  prayers  or  recitation. 
TAR'DI-TY,'ti.     [L.  tarditas.] 

Slowness;  tardiness,  f Not  used.] 
TAR'DO,  [It.]  In  music,  denoting  a  slow 
TAR'DY,  a.1  [Fr.  tardif;  Sp.  and  It.  tardo,  from  L. 
tardus ;  from  VV.  tarituo,  to  strike  against,  to  stop,  to 
stay,  to  tarry,  whence  target;  tar,  a  shock;  taran, 
that  gives  a  shock,  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  taranu,  to 
thunder.  We  see  the  word  is  a  derivative  from  a 
root  signifying  to  strike,  to  clash,  to  dash  against, 
hence,  to  retard  or  stop.] 

1.  Slow ;  with  a  slow  pace  or  motion. 

Ahil.li  .  1;  'li"  uwli/  ilj'.'id nl  mini.  Sandys. 

2.  Late  ;  dilatory ;  not  being  in  season. 

The  lardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed.  Waller. 

You  may  freely  cenmre  him  lor  being  lardy  in  his  pavue'iits. 

Arbulhnol. 

3.  Slow  ;  implying  reluctance. 

Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.  Prior. 

4.  In  colleges,  late  in  attendance  on  a  public  exer- 
cise. 

5.  Unwary.     Wot  in  use.]  Hudibras. 

6.  Criminal.     [Not  in  use.]  Collier. 
TAR'DY,  v.  i.     [Fr.  tardcr.] 

To  delay.     [Not  in  use.] 
TAR'DY-GAIT'ED,<z.    [tardy  and  gait.]    Slow-paced; 
having  a  slow  step  or  pace. 

Chides  the  tardy-gailsd  morn.  Clifton. 

TARE,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word.  See 
the  next  word.] 

1.  A  weed  that  grows  among  corn  ;  alleged  by 
modern  naturalists  to  be  the  Lolium  temulentum,  or 
Darnel.  Locke. 

Declare  lo  ub  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  Tare  is  the  popular  name  of  Vicia  sativa,  and 
also  of  most  of  the  species  of  Ervum,  both  genera 
being  leguminose  plants. 

3.  In  agriculture,  a  plant  of  the  vetch  kind,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  purple-flowered  spring 
or  summer  tare,  and  tin-  purple-floirrml  wild  or  winter 
tare.     It  is  much  cultivated  .n  England  for  fodder. 

Cue. 

TARE,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  and  Sp.  tara ;  D.  tarra;  It.  ta- 
rare,  to  abate ;  Dan.  tazrer,  to  waste,  Svv.  tara,  D. 
teercn,  G.  zehren.] 

In  commerce,  deficiency  in  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  goods  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  The  cask,  bag,  or 
other  thine  containing  the  commodity,  and  which  is 
weighed  with  it ;  hence,  the  allowance  or  abatement 
of  a  certain  weight  or  (pinntiTy  from  the  weight  or 
quantity  of  a  commodity  sold  in  a  cask,  chest,  bag, 
or  the  like,  which  the  seller  makes  to  the  buyer  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  such  cask,  chest,  or  bag; 
or  the  abatement  may  be  on  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity sold.  When  the  tare  is  deducted,  the  re- 
mainder is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TARE,  v.  t.     To  ascertain  or  mark  the  amount  of  tare. 
Laws  of  Penu. 

TaRE,  old  pret.  of  Tear.     We  now  use  Tore. 

TaR'/CD.  pp.    Having  the  tare  ascertained  and  marked. 

TA-KHM'TISM, 

TA-RAN'TISM, 

A  fabulous  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  certain  spider,  the  Lycosa  Tarentula,  and 
considered  to  be  incapable  of  cure  except  by  protract- 
ed dancing  to  appropriate  music.  On  some  subjects 
the  bite  of  the  tarentula  produces  no  effect ;  and  on 
others  it  is  about  equal  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 

TA-REN'TU-LA,  )  n.      [L.  diminutive  of  Tarentum,, 

TA-RAN'TU-LA,  j  now  Taranto,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.] 

A  species  of  spider,  or  citigrade  pulmonary  arach- 
nid, the  Lycosa  Tarentula.  Its  bite  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  trifling  effect,  about  equal  to  the  sting  of  a 
wasp. 

TARGE,  for  Target,  is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

TAR'GET,  ?i.  [Sax.  targ,  targa ;  Fr.  targe ;  It.  targa ; 
W.  targrd,  from  to-raw,  to  strike,  whence  tariad,  a 
striking  against,  or  collision,  a  stopping,  a  staying,  a 
tarrying;  lariuw,  to  strike  against,  to  stop,  to  tarry. 
We  see  that  target  is  that  which  stops  ;  hence,  a  de- 
fense ;  and  from  the  root  of  tarry  and  tardy.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler  of  a  small  kind,  used  as  a 
defensive  weapon  in  war. 

2.  A  mark  for  the  artillery  to  fire  at  in  their  prac- 
tice. 

TAR'GET-ED,  a.    Furnished  or  armed  with  a  target. 

Qauden. 
TAR-GET-EER',  n.    One  armed  with  a  target. 

Chapman. 
TAR'GDM,  n.     [Ch.  DiJ-in,  targum,  interpretation.] 
A  translation  or   paraphrase  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Chaldee  language  or  dialect.     Of  these, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  that  of  Onkelos,  are 
held  in  most  esteem  by  the  Jews. 
TAR'GL'M-IST,  n.     The  writer  of  a  Targum. 

Parkhurst. 
TAR'IFF,  n.     [Fr.  tarif;  It.  tariffa ;  Sp.  Tarifa,  a  town 
in  Spain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  duties  were  formerly  collected.      Hence  the 
proper  spelling  would  be  Tarif.] 


[L. 


,  from 


ilhed.i 


TAR 

1.  Properly,  a  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties 
or  customs  to  be  paid  for  the  same,  either  on  impor- 
tation or  exportation,  whether  such  duties  are  im- 
posed by  the  government  of  a  country,  or  agreed  on 
by  the  princes  or  governments  of  two  countries  hold- 
ing commerce  with  each  other. 

2.  A  list  or  table  of  duties  or  customs  to  be  paid 
on  goods  imported  or  exported. 

TAR'IFF,  v.  t.     To  make  a  list  of  duties  on  goods. 

TAR'IN,  ?i.  [Fr.]  A  European  bird,  of  the  gross- 
beak  kind,  kept  in  cages  fur  its  beauty  and  fine 
notes.  Cyc. 

TaR'ING,  ppr.  Ascertaining  or  marking  the  amount 
of  tare. 

TARN,  77.     [Ice.  tiorn.] 

1.  A  lake.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  bog ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen.  Ray. 
TAR'NISH,  ti.  t.     [Fr.  ternir,  temissant.] 

1.  To  sully  ;  to  soil  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the 
air,  or  by  dust,  and  the  like  ;  to  diminish  or  destroy 
luster  ;  as,  to  tarnish  a  metal ;  to  tarnish  gilding ;  to 
tarnish  the  brightness  or  beauty  of  color. 

2.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  of;  as,  to 
tarnish  reputation  or  honor. 

TAR'NISH,  v.  i.  To  lose  luster  ;  to  become  dull ;  as, 
polished  substances  or  gilding  will  tarnish  in  the 
course  of  time.     .Metal-  tarnish  by  oxydation. 

TAR'NISH-£D,  (tar'nisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Sullied  ;  having 
lost  its  brightness  by  oxydation,  or  by  some  altera- 
tion induced  by  exposure  to  air,  dust,  and  the  like. 

Gold  and  silver,  when  tarnished,  resume  their  brightness    by 
lyea.     Copper  and   pewter,  &c, 
ter  with  Iripoli  and  punishes. 
Cyc. 

TAR'NISH-ING,  ppr.     Sullying  ;  losing  brightness. 

Ta'RO,  7i.*  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arum,  having  leaves 
like  a  water-lily,  and  large,  thick,  oblong  roots, 
which,  when  baked,  are  used  as  food  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Loudon. 

TAR-PAU'LIN,  7i.  [from  tar.]  A  piece  of  canvas 
covered  with  tar,  or  a  composition,  to  render  it 
water-proof,  used  for  covering  the  hatches  of  a  ship, 
hammocks,  boats,  &.c. 

2.  A  name  given  to  hats  covered  with  painted  or 
tarred  ".loth,  worn  by  sailors.  Totlen. 

3.  A  sailor  ;  ift  contempt.  Dennis. 
TAR'CUJIN-ISH,  a.     Like  Tarquin,  a  k.ng  of  Rome  ; 

proud  ;  haughty.  Quart.  Rev. 

TAR'RACE.     See  Trass. 

TAR'RA-GON,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Artemisia, 
(A.  dracuncuris,)  celebrated  for  perfuming  vinegar 
in  France.  Ed.  Encyc.     Mease. 

TAR'RAS,  7t.     See  Trass. 

TARRE,  ti.  t.     To  stimulate  or  set  on.  Shak. 

TAR' RED,  (f.ird,)  pp.  or  a.     Smeared  with  tar. 

TAR'RI-ANCE,  n.  [from  tarry.]  A  tarrying ;  delay  ; 
lateness.     [Not  in  use.] 

TAR'RI-£D,  (tar'rid.)pp.   Waited  for ;  staid  ;  delayed. 

TAR'RI-ER,  n.     A  dog.     [See  Terrier.] 

2.  [from  tarry.]     One  who  tarries  or  delays. 
["  Tarrier,  in  a  poet   contemporary  with  Shaks- 
peare,  appears  with  a  marginal  explanation,  as  being 
an  unusual  word." 

West.  Rev.  No.  27,  p.  80.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

TAR'RING,  ppr.     Smearing  with  tar.  Shak. 

TAR'ROCK,  71.  A  sea-fowl,  of  the  gull  kind,  the  La- 
rus  tridactylus.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common 
pigeon,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  no  hind  toe, 
but  in  lieu  of  it  a  small  protuberance.  Cyc. 

The  tarrock  is  now  considered  the  young  of  the 
kittiwake  gull,  Lams  rissa.  Jardine. 

TAR'RY,  v.  i.  [VV.  tariaw,  to  strike  against  any  thing, 
to  stop,  to  stay,  to  tarry  ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  tairisim.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  tardy  and  target.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  thrust,  or  drive,  hence,  to  strike 
against,  to  stop  ;  W  tarw,  L.  taunts,  a  bull,  is  from 
the  same  root.] 

1.  To  stay  ;  to  abide  ;  to  continue  ;  to  lodge. 

Tarry  all  night  and  wash  your  feel.  — Gen.  xix. 

2.  To  stay  behind.     Ezod.  xii. 

3.  To  stay  in  expectation  ;  to  wait. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  till  we  come  again  to  you. —  Ex.  xxiv. 

4.  To  delay  ;  to  put  off  going  or  coming  ;  to  defer. 

Come  down  to  me,  tarry  not Gen.  xlv. 

5.  To  remain  ;  to  stay. 

He  lhat  lelleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.  — Ps.  ci. 

TAR'RY,  77.  t.     To  wait  for. 

I  can  not  torry  dinner.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

Rich.  Diet 
tar,  or  like 

tar.  More. 

TAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Staying;  delaying. 
TAR'RY-ING,  77.     Delay.     Ps.  xl. 

[This  Ward  is-  in  respectable  use.] 
TAR'SAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  tarsus. 
TARSE,  71.     [Fr. ;  Gr.  raocros.] 

The  tarsus,  which  see.  Brandt. 

TAR'SEL,  71.     A  male  hawk.    [See  Tercel.]    Shak. 
TAR'SI,  71.  pi.     The  feet  in   insects,  which  are  articu- 
lated, and  formed  of  five  or  a  less  number  of  joints. 
TAR'SUS,  „.     [Gr.  rapo-oc  ;  Fr.  tarse.] 


TAS 

That  part  of  the  foot  to  which  the  leg  is  articula- 
ted, the  front  of  which  is  called  the  Instep.     Cyc. 
TART,    a.      [Sax.   teurf,    D.   taartig.     See  the    next 
word.] 

1.  Acid  ;  sharp  to  the  taste ;  acidulous :  as,  a  tart 
apple. 

2.  Sharp  ;  keen ;  severe  ;  as,  a  tart  reply  j  tart 
language  ;  a  tart  rebuke. 

TART,  71.  [D.  taart ;  Sw.  tart ;  Fr.  tarte  ;  It.  torta ; 
G.torte  ;  Sp.  tarta.  The  Italian  and  German  orthog- 
raphy seems  to  connect  this  word  with  tortu,  L.  tortus, 
twisted  ;  and  this  may  be  the  primary  sense  of  tart, 
acid,  sharp,  and  hence  this  noun,  something  acid  or 
made  of  acid  fruit.    But  qu.] 

A  species  of   pie  or  pastry,  consisting  of  fruit 
linked  ,111  paste. 
TAR'TAN,  71.      Woolen   cloth,  checkered   or  cross- 
barred  with  threads  of  various  colors.     [Scottish.] 
Jamieson's  Diet. 
A  checkered  worsted  stuff,  en  lie  J  Tartan  or  Plaid, 
is  made  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
TAR'TAN,  ti.*  [Sp.  and  It.  tartana.] 

A  small  coasting  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bow- 
sprit, and  the  principal  sail,  which  is  very  large,  ex- 
tended h v  a  lateen-vard.  Mar.  Diet. 
TAR'TAR,   71.     [Fr.   tartre ;    Sp.    tartar 0  ;    from   tart, 
acid.] 

1.  An  acid  concrete  salt,  deposited  from  wines 
completely  fermented,  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  casks  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crust.  It  is  white  or 
red,  the  white  being  most  esteemed.  In  its  crude 
state,  under  the  .name  of  argal  or  argol,  it  is  much 
used  as  a  flux  in  the  assaying  of  ores. 

Nicholson.     Cyc. 
The  tartar  of  wine  is  a  bitartrate  of  potassa,  i.  e., 
common  cream  of  tartar. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  the  concretion  which  often 
incrusts  the  teeth,  consisting  of  salivary  mucus,  ani- 
mal matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Brande. 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper. 

4.  A  native  of  Tartary. 

To  catch  a  Tartar;  to  lay  hold  of  or  encounter  a 
person  who  proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant. 

TAR'TAR,  ti.     [L.  Tartarus.] 

Hell.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

TAR-Ta'RE-AN,     la.     Hellish  ;  pertaining  to  Tarta- 

TAR-TA'RE-OUS,  (      rus.  Milton. 

TAR'TAR  E-MET'I€,  77.  A  double  salt,  consisting 
of  tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potassa  and 
proto.xyd  of  antimony.  Brande. 

TAR-TA'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  tartar;  resem- 
bling tartar,  or  p:irt;iking  of  its  properties.      Grew. 

TA R-T A It '10, __  ,  ._     P„tain;n„  tn  Tartary 


Asia. 


TAR-TA'RE-AN,  \  -     PermminS 

Tartaric  acid  ;  the  acid  of  tartar. 
TAR'TA-RIN,   71.      [from   tartar.]      Fixed   vegetable 

alkali  or  potassa. 
TAR'TA-RI-NA-TED,  a.     Combined  with  tartnrin. 
TAR'TAIMZE,  v.  t.     To  impregnate  with  tartar;  to 

refine  by  menus  of  the  salt  of  tartar.  Cyc. 

TAR'TAR-IZ-JED,  pp.  or  a.     Impregnated  with  tartar  ; 

refined  bv  tartar. 
TAR'TAR  IZ-ING,  ppr.     Impregnating  with  tartar  ; 

refining  bv  means  of  the  salt  of  tartar. 
TAR'TAR-OUS,  a.     Containing  tartar;  consisting  of 

tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
TAR'TA-RUM,   71.    A  preparation   of   tartar,   called 

Petrified  Tartar.  Cyc. 

TAR'TA-RUS,  71.     [Gr.  raprapos.] 

The  name  of  the  infernal  regions,  over  which  Pluto 

or  Hades  ruled. 
TXRT'ISH.a.     [from  tart.]     Somewhat  tart. 
TART'LY,  ado.     Sharply  ;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply  ;    with    poignancy ;    severely ;    as,    to 
reply  or  rebuke  tartly. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect.  Shak. 
TART'NESS,  71. t  Acidity  ;  sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  as, 

the  tartness  of  wine  or  fruit. 
2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner;  poignancy; 

keenne.-s  ;  severity  ;  as,  the  tartness  of  rebuke. 
TAR'TRATE,   71.     [from   tartar.]     A   salt  formed  by 

the  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  tar- 
trate of  potassa  1  tartrate  of  soda. 
TAR-TRO-VIN'IC  ACID,  71.    An  acid  composed  of 

tartaric  acid  in  combination  with   the   elements  of 

ether.  Brande. 

TAR-TUFFE',  77.     [Fr.   tartufe.]     A  nickname  from 

the  French  for  a  hypocritical  devotee,  derived  from 

the  name  of  the  hero  in  Moliere's  celebrated  comedy. 
Brande. 
TAR-TUFF'ISH,  a.     [Fr.  tartuffe,  a  hypocrite.] 

Precise  ;  hypocritical.     [Not  in  use.]  Sterne. 

TAR'-WA-TER,7i.     [tar and  water.]     A  cold  infusion 

of  lar  in  water,  used  as  a  mediciife.  Cyc. 

TASK,  77.     [Fr.  tache;  W.  tasg,  a  bond,  a  pledge,  that 

which    is    settled  or   agreed   to  be    done,  a  job,  a 

task ;  Gaelic  and  Ir.  tasg.  t:isk,  and  tasgaire,  a  slave  : 

It.  tassa.     The  sense  is,  that  which  is 

from  throwing  or  putting  on.] 

1.  Business  imposed  by  another,  often  a  definite 

quantity  or  amount  of  labor.     Each  man  has  his  task. 

When  he  has  performed  his  task, his  time  is  his  own. 

Ezod.  v. 


fixed, 
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TAS 

2.  Business;  employment. 

Hie  menial  powers  were  equal  tn  greater  tasks.         Alterbury. 

3.  Burdensome  employment. 

To  lake  to  task  ;  to  roprove  ;  to  reprimand  ;  as,  to 
take  one  to  task  for  idleness.  Addison. 

TASK,  v.  t.  [W.  tasgu,  to  bind,  to  rate,  to  task,  to 
spring,  start,  leap  back,  to  urge.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  ;  to  assign  to  one  a  definite 
amount  of  business  or  labor. 

2.  To  burden  with  some  employment ;  to  require 
to  perforin. 

Tliere  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom.  Dryden. 

TASK'ED,  (taskt,)  pp.  Required  to  perforin  some- 
thing. 

TXSK7ER,  n.     One  that  imposes  a  task 

TASK'ING,  ppr.  Imposing  a  task  on;  requiring  to 
perform. 

TASK'MAS-TER,  n.  [task  and  master.']  One  who 
imposes  a  task,  or  burdens  with  labor.  Sinful  pro- 
pensities and  appetites  are  men's  most  unrelenting 
taskmasters.  They  condemn  us  to  unceasing  drudg- 
ery, and  reward  us  with  pain,  remorse,  and  poverty. 
Next  to  our  sinful  propensities,  fashion  is  the  most 
oppressive  taskmaster. 

2.  One  whose  office  is  to  assign  tasks  to  others. 
F.xod.  i.  iii. 

TAS'SEL,  n.  [W.  tasel,  a  sash,  a  bandage,  a  fringe,  a 
tassel  ;  tasiaw,  to  tie  ;  tas,  that  binds  or  hems  in  ;  It. 
tasscllo,  the  collar  of  a  cloak.] 

I  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  attached  to  the 
corners  of  cushions,  to  curtains,  and  the  like,  ending 
in  loose  threads. 

2.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book,  to  be 
put  between  the  leaves.  Cyc. 

3.  In  building,  tassels  are  the  pieces  of  boards  that 
lie  under  the  mantel-tree. 

4.  A  bur.     [See  Teasel.] 

5.  A  male  hawk  ;  properly  terzol,  It.  tcriuolo.    [See 


I  or  adorned  ' 


ith  tassels 
Milton. 


TAS'SEL-ED,  a.     Furni; 

as,  the  tasseled  horn. 
TAS'SES,  7i.  pi.  *  Armor  for  the  thigh: 

to  the  ancient  corslet,  consisting  of  skirts  of  iron  that 

covered  the  thighs.      They   were    fastened  to  the 

cuirass  with  hooks. 
TAST'A-BLE,  a.     [from  taste.]     That  may  be  tasted  ; 

savory  ;  relishing. 
TASTE,  v.  1.     [Fr.  later,  to  feel  ;  It.  tastare  ;  Norm. 

taster,  to  touch,  to  try  ;  G.  and  D.  tasten  ;  Dan.  tasser. 

The  Dutch  has  toetsen,  to  touch,  to  try,  to  test ;  Dan. 

taster  and,  to  attack  or  assault.     This  shows  that  the 

primary  sense  is  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  allied  perhaps  to 

dash;  hence, to  strike, to  touch, to  bring  one  thing  in 

contact  with  another.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  means  of  the  tongue  ;  to  have  a 
certain  sensation  in  consequence  of  something  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste  ;  as,  to  taste 
bread  ;  to  taste  wine  ;  to  taste  a  sweet  or  an  acid. 

2.  To  try  the  relish  of  by  the  perception  of  the 
organs  of  taste. 

3.  To  try  by  eating  a  little  ;  or  to  eat  a  little. 

Because  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  —  1  Sam.  xiv. 

4.  To  essay  first.  Dryden. 

5.  To  have  pleasure  from.  Carew. 

6.  To  experience  ;  to  feel ;  to  undergo. 

That  he,  by  the  erece  el  (led,  sli.eil.l  bi:,ie  i]i\uh  for  every  man, 

7    To  relish  intellectually  ;  to  enjoy. 

Thou,  Adam,  wilt  taste  no  pleasure.  Milton. 

8.  To  experience  by  shedding,  as  blood. 

When  Comnioitiis  h  M ■  ta>i-:<L  linin^n  l.luud,  he  became  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse.  Gibbon. 
TASTE,  v.  i.     To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  or  drink  ; 
or  to  eat  or  drink  a  little  only;  as,  to  taste  of  each 
kind  of  wine. 

2.  To  have  a  smack  ;  to  excite  a  particular  sensa- 
tion, by  which  the  quality  or  flavor  is  distinguished  ; 
as,  butter  tastes  of  garlic  ;  up  des  boiled  in  a  brass 
kettle,  sometimes  taste  of  brass. 

3.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 

Scholars,  wiien  good  sense  describing, 

Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

4.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing.  Taste  of  the 
fruits  ;  taste  for  yourself. 

5.  To  be  tinctured  ;  to  have  a  particular  quality  or 
character. 

Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 

6.  To  experience  ;  to  have  perception  of. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shade. 

7  To  take  to  be  enjoyed. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste.  Waller. 

8  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

For  ago  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours.  Dryden. 

9.  To  have  the  experience  or  enjoyment  of. 

They  who  have  tasted  of  Uic  heavenly  gift,  antl  the  good  word 

TASTE,  n.  t  The  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation.    Milton. 
2.  A  particular  sensation  excited  in  an  animal  by 


TAT 

the  application  of  a  substance  to  the  tongue,  the 
proper  organ  ;  as,  the  taste  of  an  orange  or  an  ap- 
ple ;  a  bitter  taste ;  an  acid  taste ;  a  sweet  tast'. 

3.  The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  relish  of  a 
thing.  This  sense  appears  to  reside  in  the  tongue 
or  its  papilla?.  Men  have  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
In  the  influenza  of  1790,  the  taste,  for  some  days, 
was  entirely  extinguished. 

4.  Intellectual  relish;  as,  he  had  no  taste  of  true 
glory.  Addison. 

Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 

Note In  litis  use,  the  word  is  now  followed  by 

for.  "  He  had  no  taste  for  glory."  When  followed 
by  of,  the  sense  is  ambiguous,  or  rather  it  denotes 
experience,  trial. 

5.  Judgment;  discernment;  nice  perception,  or 
the  power  of  perceiving  and  relishing  excellence  in 
human  performances  ;  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty,  order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the 
fine  arts  and  belles  lettres.  Taste  is  not  wholly  the 
gift  of  nature,  nor  wholly  the  effect  of  art.  It  de- 
pends much  on  culture.  We  say,  a  good  taste,  or  a 
fine  taste.  Qerard. 

6.  Style  ;  manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing; as,  a  poem  or  music  composed  in  good  taste. 

Cyc. 

7.  Essay  ;  trial  ;  experiment.  [Not  in  use.]  Sluik. 

8.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

9.  A  bit ;  a  little  piece  tasted  or  eaten. 

10.  A  kind  of  narrow  ribbon. 

TaST'ED,  pp.  Perceived  by  the  organs  of  taste ;  ex- 
perienced. 

TaSTE'PJJL,  a.  Having  a  high  relish;  savory;  as, 
tasteful  herbs.  Pope. 

2.  Having  good  taste. 

TASTE'FUL-LY,  adv.     With  good  taste. 

TaSTE'FJJL-NESS,  7i.     The  state  of  being  tasteful. 

TaSTE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  taste  ;  insipid  ;  as,  taste- 

2.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure  ;  as,  taste- 
less amusements. 

3.  Having  no  power  to  perceive  taste.    [Not  used.] 

4.  Having  no  intellectual  gust.     [Little  used.] 
TASTE'LKSS-LY,  ado.     In  a  tasteless  manner. 
TASTE'LESS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  taste  or  relish  ;  in- 
sipidness ;  as,  the  tastelessness  of  fruit. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish.     [Not  in  use.] 
TAST'ER,  n.     One  who  tastes. 

2.  One  who  first  tastes  food  or  liquor. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  e'er  thou  eat.  Dryden. 

3.  A  dram-cup.  Ainsworth. 
TaST'1-LY,  ado.     With  good  taste. 
TASTING,  ppr.     Perceiving  by  tile  tongue. 

2.  Trying;  experiencing;  enjoying  or  suffering. 

TASTING,  n.     The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  tongue. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  or  distinguish 

savors  ;  or  the  perception  of  external  objects  through 

the  instrumentality  of  the  tongue  or  organs  of  taste. 

TAS'TO  SO'LO,  [It.]  in  music,  denotes  that  the  pas- 
sage should  be  performed  with  no  other  chords  than 
unisons  and  octaves. 

TASTY,  o.  Having  a  good  taste,  or  nice  perception 
of  excellence  ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  tasty  lady. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  good 
taste  ;  elegant ;  as,  tasty  furniture  ;  a  tasty  dress. 

TAT'TA,  n.  In  India,  a  bamboo  frame  or  trellis  over 
which  water  is  suffered  to  trickle,  with  a  view  of 
cooi'rig  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windows  or  doors. 

TATTER,  v.  U  ran.  Sax.  toUsran;  compounded  of 
tif.rau,  to  tear,  and  the  prefix  to,  or  D.  tod,  Scot,  dud, 
a  rag.] 

To  rend  or  tear  into  rags.  [Not  used  except  in  the 
participle.] 

TAT'TER,  7t.  A  rag,  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  to 
the  thing  ;  chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  Tatters. 

TAT-TER-DE-MAL'ION,  (-de-mal'yun,)  n.  A  rag- 
ged fellow.  L'Estranire. 

TATTER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Rent;  torn;  hanging  in 
rags  ;  as,  a  tattered  garment. 

Where  waved  the  lalu-rcd  cum^ih  ni  R  l;M',iir.  Pope. 

TATTLE,  (tat'tl,)  v.  i.     [D.  tatcren;  It.  tattamellare.] 

1.  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use  many  words  with 
little  meaning. 

Excub"  it  by  die  tattling  quality  of  age,  which  is  always  narra- 
uve.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  secrets ;  as,  a 
tattUnir  girl. 

TATTLE,  n.    Prate  ;  idle  talk  or  cha_t ;  trifling  talk. 

They  told  the  tatde  of  the  day.  Swift. 

TAT'TLER,  n.    One  who  tattles ;  an  idle  talker ;  one 

that  tells  tales. 
TAT'TLER-Y,  n.    Idle  talk  or  chat. 
TATTLING,  ppr.     Talking  idly  ;  tcdling  tales. 

2.  a.     Given  to  idle  talk  ;  apt  to  tell  tales. 

TAT'TLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  tattling,  telltale  manner. 

TAT-TOO',  7i.     [If  this  word  was  originally  taptoo  or 

tapto,  it  is  from  the  Fr.  tapotcr,  to  beat ;  tapotet  tous, 

beat,  all  of  you  ;  from  toper,  Gr.  ruTrrci,  Eng.  dip.] 

A  beat  of  drum  at  niejir,  giving   notice  to  soldiers 
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to  retreat,  or  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in  garrison, 
or  to  their  tents  in  camp.  Cyc. 

TAT-TOO',  v.  t.  In  the  South  Sea  isles,  to  prick  the 
skin,  and  stain  the  punctured  spots  with  a  colored 
fluid  or  substance,  forming  lines  and  figures  upon 
the  body  In  some  isles,  the  inhabitants  tattoo  the 
face,  in  others,  only  the  body.  The  same  practice 
exists  among  other  rude  nations. 

Barrow.     Makeniie. 

TAT-TOO',  «.  Figures  on  the  body,  made  by  punc- 
tures and  stains  in  lues  ai,d  figures. 

TAT-TOO'ED,(tat-tood',);,,,.ora.  Marked  by  stained 
lines  and  figures  on  the  body. 

TAT-TOO'ING,  ppr.*  Marking  with  various  figures 
by  stained  lines. 

TAT-TOO'ING,  7t.  The  operation  or  practice  of  prick- 
ing the  skin  and  staining  the  punctured  spots  with  a 
colored  substance,  so  as  to  form  lines  and  figures  on 
the  body.  P.  Cyc. 

TAUGHT,  (tavvt,)  a.  [from  the  root  of  tight.)  Tight ; 
stretched  ;  not  slack.  Totten. 

TAUGHT,  (tawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Teach.  [L.  doc- 
ius.] 

Experience   taujrht   him   wisdom.      He   has   been 
taught  in  the  school  of  experience. 

TAUNT,  a.  Among  seamen,  a  term  signifying  very 
high  or  tall,  as  the  masts  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

TAUNT,   (tint,)  v.  1. t   [QLu.  Fr.  lancer,  to  rebuke  or 


chide  ;  W.  tantiaw,  to  stretch  ;  or  Pers.    •  <Xo|, 
tauanidan,  to  pierce  with  words.]  *-'      "„-' 

1.  To  reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words  ; 
revile ;  to  upbraid. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her.  Shak 

2.  To  exprobrate  ;  to  censure. 

Rail  thou  in  Kulvi  i's  plirnje,  and  taunt  my  fault*.  Shalt 

TAUNT,  n.     Upbraiding  words  ;  bitter  or  sarcastic  1 
proach  ;  insulting  i 


With  Sacrile.ri.ee.  taunt  .mil  ,ni|i|oil3  jest.  Prior. 

TAUNT'ED,  pp.  Upbraided  with  sarcastic  or  severe 
words. 

TAUNT'ER,  7i.  One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or  up- 
braids, with  sarcastic  or  censorious  reflections. 

TAUNTING,  ppr.  or  a.  Treating  with  severe  reflec- 
tions ;  upbraiding. 

TAUNT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  bitter  and  sarcastic 
words;  insiiltinele  ;  seofiingly. 

TAU-RI-eORN'OUS,a.  [L.  taunts,  a  bull,  and  cornu, 

Bom.] 

Having  horns  like  a  bull.  Brown. 

TAU'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  taunts,  a  bull,  and  form.) 

Having  the  form  of  a  bull.  Faber. 

TAU'RIXE,   a.     [L.  taunts,  a  bull.] 
'  1.  Relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Relating   to  the    Taurus   Urus,  tin  species  to 
which    the  common    bull,  or  ox,  and  cow    belong, 
and  for  which  there  is   no  peculiar  name  in  Eng- 
lish. 
TAU'RO-COL,  7i.    A  gluey  substance  made  from  a 

bull's  hide. 
TAU'RUS,  7i.     [L.  ;  W.  tarts.] 

1.  The  Hull ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  second  in  order,  or  that  next  to  Aries. 

2.  The  Linnasan  name  of  the  species  to  which  the 
common  bull,  or  ox,  and  cow  belong,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  in  English. 

TAUT,  a.     Tight.     [See  Taught.]  Totten. 

TAU'TO-€HRONE,  n.     [Gr.  rdvra  and  xr"""<:] 

A  curve  line  of  such  property  that  a  heavy  body 
descending  along  it  by  the  action  of  gravity  will  al- 
ways arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  same  time, 
wherever  in  the  curve  it  may  begin  to  fall.  Brande. 

TAU-TOG',  n.  A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  (Labrus  Aniencanus,)  valued  for  food  ,  also 
called  ISlackfish.  Storer's  Moss.  Rrp. 

TAU'TO-LITE,  n.  A  velvet-black  mineral  occurring 
in  volcanic,  feldspathic  rocks. 

TAU-TO-LOG'I€,         j  a.     [See  Tautology.]      Re- 

TAU-TO-LOG'ie-AL,  \  peating  the  same  thing  ; 
having  the  same  signification  ;  as,  a  tautological  ex- 
pression or  phrase. 

Tautological  echo  ;  an  echo  that  repeats  the  same 
sound  or  syllable  many  times. 

TAU-TOl.'O  GIST,  n.  "One  who  uses  different  wortls 
or  phrases,  in  succession,  to  express  the  same  sense. 

TAU-TOL'O  GIZE,  v.  i.  To  repeat  the  same  thing 
in  different  words. 

TAU-TOL'O-GOUS,  a.     Tautological.     Dtcight. 

TAU-TOL'O-GY,  n.t  [Gr.  ravroX  , .«  ;  rauTd,  the 
same,  and  A«ync,  word  or  expression.] 

A  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in  different 
words;  needless  repetition  of  a  thing  in  different 
words  or  phrases  ;  or  a  representation  of  any  thing 
as  the  cause,  condition,  or  consequence  of  itself,  as 
in  the  following  lines.  Cyc 

The  dawn  is  ov<  rcesi,  (he  morning  lowers, 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.  Addison. 

TAU-TO-PHON'ie-AL,     a.       Repeating    the     same 
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TAU-TOPH'O-NY,  (law-tof  o-ne,)  n.  [Gr.  rdvra,  the 
same,  and  ip'.wri,  voice.] 

Repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

TAVERN,  n.  [Fr.  taverne  ;  W.  tavarn  ;  L.  taberna  ; 
tab,  tlie  root  of  tabic,  a  board,  and  Sax.  arm,  place.] 

A  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  small  quantities, 
to  be  drank  on  the  spot.  In  some  of  the  United 
Suites,  tavern  is  synonymous  with  inn  or  hotel,  and 
denotes  a  house  frr  the  entertainment  of  travelers, 
as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  licensed  for  that 
purpose. 

TAV'ERN-ER,  \  n.     One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

TAV'ERN-KEEP-ER,  }  In  the  United  States,  one 
who  is  licensed  to  sell  liquors  to  be  drank  in  his 
house,  and  to  entertain  travelers  and  lodgers,  to- 
gether with  the  horses  or  oxen  composing  their 
teams  Taverncrs  are  by  law  to  be  provided  with 
suitable  beds  for  their  guests,  and  with  fodder  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Laws  of  Conn. 

TAVERN-IIAUNT-ER,n.  [tavern  and  haunt.}  One 
who  frequents  taverns  ;  one  who  spends  his  time 
and  substance  in  tippling  in  taverns. 

TAVERN-ING,  n.     A  feasting  at  taverns.         Hall. 

TAVERN-MAN,  n,     [tavern  and  man.}     The  keeper 
of  a  tavern.     [JVot  in  use.} 
2.  A  tippler. 

TAW,  v.  t     [Sax.  tawian  ;  D.  touwen.     In  Sax.  teagan 
O  ^ 
has  the  like  signification.     In   Persic, 
tauidan,  is  to  scrape  and  curry  hides.] 

To  dress  white  leather  ;  to  dress  and  prepare  skins 
in  white,  as  the  skins  of  sheep,  Iambs,  goats,  and 
kids,  for  gloves  and  the  like,  by  imbuing  them  with 
alum,  salt,  and  other  matters.  Cije. 

TAW,  re.  A  marble  to  be  played  with;  a  game  at 
marbles.  Swift. 

TAW'URI-LY,  adv.     In  a  tawdry  manner. 

TAW'DKI-NESS,  n.  [from  tawdry.}  Tinsel  in  dress  ; 
excessive   finery;   ostentatious   finery    without   ele- 
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A  clumsy  pen 


dress.  Richardsi 

TAWDRY,  a.  Very  fine  and  showy  in  colors,  with- 
out taste  or  elegance ;  having  an  excess  of  showy 
ornaments  without  grace;  as,  a  tawdry  dress ;  taw- 
dry feathers  ;  tawdry  colors. 

He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops  and  tawdry 
courtiers.  Spectator. 

TAWDRY,  n.     A  slight  ornament.  Drayton. 

TAWED,  (tawd,)  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  and  made  "white, 
Vis  leather. 

TAWER,  n.     A  dresser  of  white  leather. 

TAWER-Y,  n.  A  place  where  skins  are  tawed  or 
dyed  with  alum.  Maunder. 

TAWING,  p,ir.     Dressing,  as  white  leather. 

TAWING,  n.  The  art  and  operation  of  preparing 
skins,  and  forming  them  into  white  leather,  by  im- 
buing them  with  alum,  salt,  and  other  matters. 

Brande. 

TAWNI-NESP,  n.     The  quality  of  being  tawny. 

TAWNY,  a.     [Fr.  tonne,  from  fanner,  to  tan.] 

Of  a  yellowish-dark  color,  like  things  tanned,  or 
persons  who  are  sunbuml  .  as,  a  fawn;/  .Moor  or  Span- 
iard ;  the  tawny  sons  of  Nuinidia  ,  the  tawny  lion. 
Addison.     Milton. 

TAX,  n.  [Fr.  taze;  Sp.  tasa;  It.  tassa;  from  L.  taxo, 
to  tax.  If  from  the  Gr.  rujic,  ramt  ,  the  root  was 
tago,  the  sense  of  which  was  to  set,  to  thrust  on. 
But  this  is  doubtful.     It  may  be  allied  to  task.} 

1.  A  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  person 
or  property  of  a  citizen  by  government,  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  or  state.  Taxes,  in  free  governments, 
are  usually  laid  upon  the  property  of  citizens  accord- 
ing to  their  income,  or  the  value  of  their  estates. 
Tux  is  a  term  of  general  import,  including  almost 
every  species  of  imposition  on  persons  or  property 
for  supplying  the  public  treasury,  as  tolls,  tribute, 
subsidy,  excise,  impost,  or  customs.  But  more  gen- 
erally, tax  is  limited  to  the  sum  laid  upon  polls, 
lands,  houses,  horses,  cattle,  professions,  and  occu- 
pations. So  we  speak  of  a  land  tax,  a  window  tax, 
a  fa*  on  carriages,  &c.     Taxes  are  annual  or  pcrpct- 

2.  A  sum  imposed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  corporation,  so- 
ciety, parish,  or  company  ;  as,  a  city  tax,  a  county 
tax,  a  parish  tax.,  and  the  like.  So  a  private  associa- 
tion may  lay  a  tax  on  its  members  for  the  use  of  the 


3.  That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  burden.  The  atten- 
tion that  he  gives  to  public  business  is  a  heavy  tax 
on  his  time. 

4.  Charge  ;  censure.  Clarendon. 

5.  Task. 

TAX,  v.  t.     [L.  taxo  ;  Fr.  tazer;  It.  tassare.] 

1.  To  lay,  impose,  or  assess  upon  citizens  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  amount  of  property,  to  be  paid  to 
the  public  treasury,  or  to  the  treasury  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  company,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  corporation,  liLc. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  Ijy  our  idleness,  pride,  and  folly,  than 
we  are  taxed  by  government.  Franklin. 


2.  To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens. 

The  narrator —  never  taxes  our  faith  beyond  the  obvious  bounds 
of  probability.  J.  Sparks. 

3.  To  assess,  fix,  or  determine  judicially,  as  the 
amount  of  cost  on  actions  in  court ;  as,  the  court  tax- 

4.  To  charge  ;  to  censure  ;  to  accuse  ;  usually  fol- 
lowed by  mitfi ;  as,  to  tax  a  man  with  pride.  He  was 
taxed  with  presumption. 

Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed  their 
crimeB.  Dryden. 

[To  tax  of  a  crime,  is  not  in  use,  nor  to  tax  for. 

Both  are  now  improper.] 
TAX-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  taxable. 
TAX' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  taxed  ;  liable  by  law  to 

the  assessment  of  taxes  ;  as,  taxable  estate.     By  the 

laws  of  some  States,  polls  are  not  taxable  after  the  age 

of  seventy. 
2.  That  may  be  legally  charged  by  a  court  against 

the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit  ;  as,  taxable  costs. 
TAX'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  taxable. 
TAX'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  taxable  manner. 
TAX-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  taxatio.} 

1.  A  taxing ;  the  act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  impos- 
ing taxes  on  the  subjects  of  a  state,  by  government, 
or  on  the  members  of  a  corporation  or  company  by 
the  proper  authority.  Taxation  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  subject  of  legislation. 

2.  Tax  ;  sum  imposed.     [Little  used.} 

He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact.  Daniel. 

3.  Charge  ;  accusation.     [Little  used.}  Shak. 

4.  The  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a  bill  of  cost. 
TAX'iJD,   (takst,)  pp.  or  a.      Rated  ;   assessed  ;  ac- 
cused. 

TAX'ER,  n.    One  who  taxes. 

2.  In  Cambridge,  England,  the  name  of  two  officers 

chosen  yearly  to  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 

measures  observed.     [See  Taxor.]  Cyc. 

TAX'I-AR€H,  n.     [Gr.  rajtapxns  i  Tuftc,  order,  and 

upx"S,  chief.] 
An  Athenian  military  officer  commanding  a  taxis 

or  battalion.  Mitford. 

TAX'l-CORNS,  n.  pi.     [L.  taxus  and  cornu.} 

A  family  of  coleopterous  insects  whose  antenna? 

are  largest  at  the  apex.  Cuvier. 

TAX-I-DER'MIC,  a.    Belonging  to  the  art  of  preparing 

and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals. 
TAX'I-DER-MIST,  n.     A  person  skilled  in  preparing 

and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent their  natural  appearance. 
TAX'1-DER-MY,   n.     [Gr.    roftc,  order,   and    geppa, 

skin. J 
The  art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 

animals,  for  cabinets,  so  as  to  represent  their  natural 

appearance. 
TAX'ING,  ppr.    Imposing  a  tax;  assessing,  as  a  bill 

of  cost ;  accusing. 
TAX'ING,  n.     The  act  of  laying  a  tax;   taxation. 

Luke  ii. 
TAX-ON'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  ra{ tc,  order,  and  vouoc,  law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

2.  The  laws  or  principles  themselves  of  classifica- 

TAX'OR,  n.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
an  officer  appointed  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread, 
the  true  gauge  of  weights,  &c  Cam.  Cat. 

TEA,  (tee,)  n.  [Chinese,  tcha,  or  tl'.a.  Orosier.  Russ. 
tshni ;  Sp.  te ;  It.  tt ;  Fr.  the.] 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  tea-tree  as  dried  and  import- 
ed. There  are  several  kinds  of  tea  ;  as  imperial  tea, 
hyson  and  young  hyson,  called  green  teas;  souchong 
and  bohea,  called  blink  tens,  Sec. 

2.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  tea-leaves  in  boiling 
water.     Tea  is  a  refreshing  beverage. 

3.  Any  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables;  as, 
sage  tea  ;  chamomile  tea,  &c. 

TEA,  v.  i.     To  take  or  drink  tea.  Halliwell. 

[  Various  dialects  of  England.] 

TeA'-BCARD,  n.  [tea  and  board.]  A  board  to  put 
tea  furniture  on. 

TEA'-GAN-IS-TER,  n.  [tea  and  canister.]  A  canis- 
ter or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept. 

TKA'-eUP,  n.  [tea  and  cap.]  A  small  cup  in  which 
tea  is  drank. 

TEA'-DEAL-ER,  jt.    A  merchant  who  sells  teas. 

TeA'-DRINK-ER,  n.  [tea  and  drinker.]  One  who 
drinks  much  tea. 

TEA'-PLANT,  n.*  The  tea-shrub,  Camellia  Thea. 

TeA'-POT,  re.  [tea  and  pot.}  A  vessel  with  a  spout 
in  which  tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  tea-cups.» 

TEA'-SAU-CER,  n.  [tea  and  saucer.]  A  small  sau- 
cer in  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

TEA'-SPOON,  it.  [tea  and  spoon.}  A  small  spoon 
used  in  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 

TeA'-Ta-BLE,  n.  [tea  and  taMe.]  A  table  on  which 
tea-furniture  is  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drank. 

TeA'-TREE,  it.  [tea  and  tree.]  The  shrub  or  plant, 
Camellia  Thea,  that  produces  the  leaves  which  are 
imported  and  called  tea.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Totiquin,  but  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  South  America.  Encyc. 


TEA 

TEA'-URN,  it.  A  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  vase,  for 
supplying  heated  water  for  tea. 

Encyc.  of  Dorru  Eton. 

TEACH,  (teech,)  v.  t.;fpret.  and  pp.  Taught.  [Sax. 
twean,  to  teach,  and  to  take  ,-  L.  daceo  ;  Ir.  deachtaim, 
to  teach,  to  dictate  ;  Gaelic,  dcachdam,  which  seems 
to  be  the  L.  dico,  dicto,  and  both  these  and  the  Gr. 
6eiKa>,  to  show,  may  be  of  one  family  ;  all  implying 
sending,  passing,  communicating,  or  rather  leading, 
drawing.] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  inform;  to  communicate  to  an- 
other the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  he  was  before 
ignorant. 

He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.  — 
Lord,  leach   us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  — 

2.  To  deliver  any  doctrine,  art,  principles,  or 
words  for  instruction.  One  sect  of  aYicient  philoso- 
phers taught  the  doctrines  of  stoicism,  another  those 
of  epicureanism. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 

3.  To  tell ;  to  give  intelligence.  Tusser. 

4.  To  instruct,  or  to  practice  the  business  of  an  in- 
structor;  to  use  or  follow  the  employment  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  as,  a  man  teaches  school  for  a  livelihood. 

5.  To  show ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  on  the 
mind. 


i  teach  wicked  thing 


must  be  that  others  : 


6.  To  accustom;  to  make  familiar. 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.  —  Je 

7.  To  inform  or  admonish ;  to  give  pre' 
tice  to. 

for  he  tauekt  his  disciples,  aud  said. —  Mark  i 

8.  To  suggest  to  the  mind. 


nnHii   In  .•■■y. 


'.  you  iu  that  ; 


9.  To  signify  or  give  notice. 

He  leacheth  with  his  fingers.  —  Prov.  vi. 

10.  To  counsel  and  direct.    Hab.  ii. 

TEACH,  v.  i.  To  practice  giving  instruction  ;  tj  per- 
form the  business  of  a  preceptor. 

The  heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach 

TEACH,  n.     [Ir.  and  Gaelic,  teagham,  to  heat.] 
In  sugar  toorks,  the  last  boiler. 

Edwards,   W.  Ind. 
TEACH'A-BLE,  (teech'a-bl,)  a.     That  may  be  taught ; 
apt  to  learn  ;  also,  readily  receiving  instruction  ;  do- 
cile. 

TEACH'A-BLE-NESS,  Tt.  The  quality  of  being  ca- 
pable of  receiving  instruction  ;  7nore  generally,  a  will- 
ingness or  readiness  to  be  informed  and  instructed  ; 
docility  ;  aptness  to  learn. 

TfiACH'ER,  re.     One  who  teaches  or  instructs. 

2.  An  instructor  ;  a  preceptor  ;  a  tutor;  one  whose 
business  or  occupation  is  to  instruct  others. 

3.  One  who  instructs  ethers  in  religion;  a  preach- 
er ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves.    Ralegh. 

4.  One  who  preaches  without  regular  ordination. 
Swift. 


nforming. 


;  or  bu 


liable  ;  indocile.    Shelley. 


Tf:.\('H'LESi 

tIdb;|»-  cL-te^ 

A  torch  ;  a  flambeau.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TEAGUE,  (teeg,)  it.     An  Irishman  ;  iit 

TEAK, )  re.* 
TEEK,  ,      ni 


common  duck,   but  smaller.      The  common  teal   is 
the  Boschas  (Anas,  Linn.)  crecca.  Swainson. 

TEAM,  (teem,)  re.  [Sax.  team,  offspring,  progeny, 
race  of  descendants,  hence  a  suit  or  long  series  j  ty- 
77ta7i,  to  teem,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth,  also  to  call,  to 
summon.  The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot  out  or  ex- 
tend.] 

1.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  har- 
nessed together  to  the  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as 
to  a  coach,  chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sled,  sleigh,  and 
the  like.  It  has  been  a  great  question  whether 
teams  of  horses  or  oxen  are  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  In  land  free  from  stones  and 
stumps,  and  of  easy  tillage,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  horses  are  preferable  lor  teams. 

2.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line  ;  a  long  line. 
Like  a  Ion*  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high.  Dryden. 

[This  is  the  primary  sense,  but  is  rarely  used.] 
TEAM'STER,  n.     [te'atn  and  ster.]     One  who  drives  a 
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1  See  Pictorial  Illuslri 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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TeAM'-WORK,  (tcem'wurk,)  n.     [tram  and   work.] 
Work   done   by  a  team,  as  distinguished   from  per- 
sonal labor.  Jfew  England. 
■   TEAR,  (teer,)  n.     [Gaelic,  dear,   deur ;   Goth,  tagr, 
I       contracted   in   Sax.  tear;  G.   zcllire  ;  Sw.  tar  :    Dan 
ware  ;  W.  daigyr ;  Gr.  6aicpo  ;  from  flowing  ox  pour 

ngfoifh;  Ar.  olj  tauka,  to  burst  forth,  as  tears, 


or  Oi«  xadaka,  to  drop  or  distil.    See  Class  Dg, 

No.  16,  24,  48,  63.] 

1.  Tears  are  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lacrv- 
mal  gland,  and  appearing  in  the  eves,  or  flowing 
from  them.  A  tear,  in  the  singular,  is  a  drop  or  a 
small  quantity' of  that  fluid.  Tears  are  excited  by 
passions,  particularly  by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also 
called  forth  by  any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  It  series 
to  moisten  the  corma  and  preserve  its  transparency, 
and  to  remove  any  dust  or  fine  substance  that  enters 
the  eye  and  gives  pain. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of 

TEAR,  (tare,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Tore  ;  pp.  Torn  ;  old  pret. 
Take,  obs.  [Sax.  Ucran,  to  tear  ;  tiran,  tyran,  tijcian, 
tttrigan,  to  fret,  gnaw,  provoke  ;  Russ.  d'eru,  to  tear. 

id. ;  D.  teeren,  G.  lehren,  id.  These  are  probably  the 
same  word  varied  in  signification,  and  thev  coincide 
with  L.  tero,  Gr.  rsipu,  In  W.  tori,  Arm.  torn, 
Corn,  terhi,  is  to  break  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  "in,  to  tear, 
to  rend.     Class  Dr,  No.  42,  51.] 

1.  To  separate  by  violence  or  pulling;  to  rend  ;  to 
lacerate  ;  as,  to  tear  cloth  ;  to  tear  a  garment  ;  to  tear 
the  skin  or  flesh.  We  use  tear  and  rip  in  different 
senses.  To  tear  is  to  rend  or  separate  the  texture  of 
cloth  ;  to  rip  is  to  open  a  seam,  to  separate  parts 
sewed  together. 

2.  To  wound  j  to  lacerate. 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they  tear.       Shale. 

3.  To  rend  ;  to  break  ;  to  form  fissures  by  any  vio- 
lence ;  as,  torrents  tear  the  ground.  Dryiten. 

4.  To  divide  by  violent  measures;  to  shatter;  to 
rend  ;  as,  a  state  or  government  torn  by  factions. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  as,  to  tear  the  hair. 

Drijden. 

6.  To  remove  by  violence  ;  to  break  up. 

Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  torn.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

The  name  of  Antony.    '•  Shak. 

!  and  take  away  by  force  ; 


Has  torn  thee  from  me.  Addison. 

To  tear  off;  to  pull  off  by  violence ;  to  strip. 
To  tear  out ;  to  pull  or  draw  out  by  violence  ;  as, 
to  tear  out  the  eyes. 

To  tear  up  ;  to  rip  up  ;  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state 
by  violence  ;  as,  to  tear  up  a  floor  ;  to  tear  vp  the 
foundations  of  government  or  order. 
TEaR,  (tare,)  o.  i.  To  rave;  to  rage;  to  rant;  to 
move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence  ;  as  a  mad 
bull.  V  Estrange. 

TEA  II,  (tare,)  n.     A  rent ;  a  fissure.     [Little  used.] 
TEAIi'Ell,  n.     One  who  tears  or  rends  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  rages  or  raves  with  violence. 
TeAR'-FALL-ING,  (teer'fawl-,)  a.      [tear  ami  fall.] 
Shedding  tears  ;  tender  ;  as,  tear-falling  pity. 

Shak. 
TeAR'-FILL-£D,  (teer'fild,)  a.     Filled  with  tears. 
Eraser. 
TEAR'FJJL,  (teer'-,)  a.     [tear  and  full.]     Abounding 
with   tears;    weeping;    shedding   tears;  as,  tearful 
eyes.  Shak. 

TEAR'ING,(tare'-,)  ppr.    [from  tear,  to  rend.]     Rend- 
ing; pulling  apart ,  lacerating;  violent;  raging. 
TEAR'LESS,  (teer'-,)  a.     Shedding  no  tears  ;  without 

tears;  unfeeling.  Sandys. 

TEASE,  (teeze,)  u.t.t  [Sax.  tasan,  to  pull  or  tear'.] 
I    To  comb  or  cartl,  as  wool  or  flax. 
2.  To  scratch,  as  cloth  in  dressing,  for  the  purpose 


To 


ith  importunity  or  impertinence;  to 
iistltrb,  or  irritate,  by  petty  requests, 
raillery.  Parents  are  often  teased  by 
lto  unreasonable  compliances. 


My  f 


Spectator. 
TeAS'ED,  (lee/.d,)  pj,.     Carded. 

2.  Vexed  ;  irritated  ;  annoyed. 
TEA'SBL,  (tee'zl,)  «.  *  [Sax.  test] 

1.  A  plant  of  the   genus  Dipsacus,  one   kind   of 
which  bears  a  large  bur,  which  is  used  for  raising  a 

2.  The  bur  of  the  plant. 

TEA  i*f.'l,.  i>.  t.     To  cut  and  gather  teasels. 
TeA'S£L-ER,  n.     One  who  uses  the  teasel  for  raising 
a  nop  on  cloth.  Kelham. 


TED 

Tf.A'SEL-ING,  ppr.  Gathering  teasels  ;  as  a  noun, 
the  cutting  anil  gathering  of  teasels. 

TfiAS'ER,  (tee/.'er,)  n.     One  that  teases  or  vexes. 

TEAS'ING,  ppr.  Combing  ;  carding  ;  scratching  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap  ;  vexing  with  impor- 
tunity. 

TeAT,)   n.     [Pav.  tit,  titt,  as  it  is  usually  pronounced 

TIT,  j  to  this  day;  G.  litie;  D.  let;  W.  tcth ; 
Corn,  titi;  Ir.  did ;  Basque,  titia;  Gaelic,  did ;  Fr. 
teton,  breast,  It.  tctta  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  tcta  ;  Gr.' titBos. 
It  coincides  with  tooth,  teeth,  in  elements,  and  radi 
cal  sense,  which  is  a  shoot.] 

The  projecting  part  of  the  female  breast ;  the  d 
of  a  beast ;  the  pap  of  a  woman  ;    the   nipple.     It 
consists  of  an   elastic  erectile  substance,  embracing 
the  lactiferous  ducts,  which  terminate  on  its  surface, 
and  thus  serves  to  convey  milk  to  the  young  of  ani- 

TEATHE,  n.    The  soil,  manure,  or  fertility,  left  on 

hinds  hv  feeding  them.     [Load.] 
TEATIIE,  v.  t.     To  feed  and    enrich  by  live  stock. 

[Local.] 
Tic A'/.I.E,  n.     Teasel,  which  see.  P.  Cyc. 

TECH'I-LY,  adv.   [from  techy,  fo  written  for  Touchy.] 

Peevishly;  fretfully;  frowardly. 
TECII'I-NESS,  a.     Peevishness;  fretfulness. 

Bp.  Hall. 
TECH'NIG,  I   a.    [h.tcchnicus  ;  Gr.rexfiicoc,  from 

TECHNICAL,  j       nxvn,  art,  artifice,  from  revx<", 

to  fabricate,   make,   or    prepare.     This    word    and 

rtio-o-oi  have  the  same  elements.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  art  or  the  arts.  A  technical  word 
is  a  word  that  belongs  properly  or  exclusively  to  an 
art ;  as  the  verb  to  smelt  belongs  to  metallurgy.  So 
we  say,  technical  phrases,  technical  language.  Every 
artificer  has  his  technical  terms. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  particular  profession  ;  as,  the 
words  of  an  indictment  must  be  technical. 

Blackstone,  Index. 


TEeH'Nie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  technical  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  signification  of  terms  of  art  or  the 
professions. 

TECH'Nie-AL-NESS,  j   n.     The   quality  or  state  of 

TECH-Nie-AL'I-TY,  \  being  technical  or  peculiar 
to  the  arts.  Forster. 

TECII'NieS,  n.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general ; 
such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

TEeH-NO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    [See  Te  hnolooy.]    Per- 
taining to  technology.  Beddoes.     Tooke. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  arts  ;  as,  technological  institutes. 
Jonrn.  of  Science. 

TECH-NOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  discourses  or  treats 
of  arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  art. 

TECH-NOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  nxvr),  art,  and  Xoyoc, 
word  or  discourse.] 

1.  A  description  of  arts  ;  or  a  treatise  on  the  arts. 

2.  An  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 

Crabbe. 

TECH'Y,  o.  [So  written  for  Touchy.]  Peevish  ;  fret- 
ful ;  irritable.     [More  correctly  Touchy.]        Sliak. 

TEe-TI-URANCII'I-ATE,  a.  or  n.  [L.  tego,  tectum, 
and  bronchia.] 

A  term  denoting  an  order  of  gastropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  branclme  or  gills  covered  more  or 
less  by  the  mantle,  winch  almost  always  contains  in 
its  thickness  a  small  shell.  Cuvicr. 

TEC-TON'ie,   a.     [Gr.    rCKroi-tKOc,   from    tlv\oj,   to 
fabricate.] 
Pertaining  to  building.  Bailey. 

TEC'TRI-CES,  ti.  pi.  [from  L.  tego,  tectum.]  the 
feathers  of  a  bird  which  cover  the  quill  feathers  and 
other  parts  of  the  wing  ;  the  coverts.  Brands. 

TED,  ».  t.  [W.  tSd  and  tti,  (tcth,)  a  spread  ;  teda,  to 
distend.] 

Among  farmers,  to  spread  ;  to  turn  new  mowed 
grass  from  the  swath,  and  scatter  it  for  drying.  [Lo- 
cal.] Mortimer.     Milton. 

TEDTJED,  pp.  or  a.  Spread  from  the  swath  ;  as, 
tnhled  grass.  Milton. 

TED'DER,  n.  [W.  tid,  a  chain;  Ir.  teail,  tcidin ; 
Gaelic,  lead,  teidin,  tend,  a  chain,  cord,  or  rope  ;  Sw. 
tiuder ;  probably  (Yum  extending.     See  Teo.] 

1.  Arope  or  chain  by  which  an  animal  is  tied  that 
lie  may  feed  on  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  the  rope 
and  no  further.  Hence  the  popular  saying,  a  person 
has  gone  to  the  length  of  his  tedder. 

2.  That  bv  which  one  is  restrained.  Child. 
TED'DER,  v.  t.     To  tie  with  a  tedder  ;  to  permit  to 

feed  to  the  length  of  a  rope  or  chain. 
2.  To  restrain  to  certain  limits.      . 
TED'DER  .ED,  pp.    Tied  with  a  tedder;  restrained  to 

TED'DING, /i/(r.     Spreading  from  the  swath. 

TE  DE'  UM,  n.  [L.]  A  hymn  to  be  sung  in  churches 
or  on  occasions  of  joy  ;  so  called  from  the  first  words, 
"  Te  Deum  Inuilamus,"  thee,  God,  we  praise. 

TE'DI-OUS,  o.t  [Sp.  and  It.  tedioso,  from  tedio,  L. 
tmdiwn;  probably  connected  with  W.  ted,  tedder, 
from  the  sense  of  drawing  out.] 

1.  Wearisome  ;  tiresome  from  continuance,  pro- 
lixity, or  slowness  which  causes  prolixity.     We  say, 


TE1 


Te'DI-OUS-NESS,  a.  Wearisomenesi  by  length  i'.I 
continuance  or  by  prolixity  ;  as,  the  tedioasness  of  an 
oration  or  argument. 

2.  Prolixity;    length.  Shak. 

3.  Tiresomeness  ;  quality  of  wearying ;  as,  the 
tediousness  of  delay. 

4.  Slowness  that  wearies. 
TE'DI-UM,  n.     [L.  Uedium.] 

Irksoinencss  ;  wcansoiijeness.  Cou-per. 

TB'DI-UM-STRICK-£N,  a.  Struck  with  irksome- 
ness.  Ed.  Rm>. 

TEEM,  o.  i.  [Sax.  tyman,  to  bring  forth,  to  bear; 
team,  offspring  ;  also,  iiiiiuiii,  teaman,  to  call,  to  sum- 
mon ;  I),  tr.emon,  to  whine,  to  cant,  that  is,  to  throw.] 

1.  To  bring  forth,  as  young. 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  pregnant ;  to  conceive ;  to  engender 
young. 

Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  full;  to  be  charged;  as  a  breeding  ani- 
mal;  to  be  prolific.     Every  head  teems  with  politics. 

Addison. 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce,  particularly  in  abun 
dance.  The  earth  teems  with  fruits;  Ihii  sea  teems 
with  fishes. 

TEEM,  ti.  t.    To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth. 

What's  the  newest  grief  I 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shak. 

[This  transitive  sense  is  not  common.] 
2.  To  pour.     [JVot  in  use.]  Swift 

TF.E.MT.H,  n.     One  that  brums  forth  young. 
TEEM'FJJL,  a.     Pregnant;  prolific. 

2.  Brimful.  Ainsworth. 

TEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Producing  young;  fruitful; 


prul.lic 
'EK.M'I.I 


LESS,  a.     Not  fruitful  or  jirolific  ;  barren  ;  as, 
the  tccnilcss  earth.  Drnden. 

TEEN,  n     [Infra.]    Grief;  sorrow.     [JVut  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
TEEN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  tconan,  tijnan,  to  irritate.] 

To  excite ;  to  provoke.     [Not  in  use.] 
TEENS,  n.  pi.     [from  teen,  ten.]     The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  teen.     These  years  begin 
with  thirteen,  and  end  with  nineteen.     Miss  is  in  her 

TEE'TER,  v.  i.  or  v.  L  To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  bal- 
anced plank,  &c,  as  children  do  for  sport.  [This 
word,  which  is  common  in  America,  is  the  same  as 
Titer,  a  provincial  word  in  England.    See  Holla- 

TEE'TII,  ti.  ;  pi.  of  Tooth,  which  see 

direct   opposition  ;    in 

Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth.  Pope. 

TEETH,  v.  i.     [from  the  noun.]     To  breed  teeth. 
TEETII'ING,ppr.     Breeding  teeth  ;  undergoing  den- 

TEE'f  H'ING,  7t.  The  operation  or  process  of  the  first 
growth  of  teeth,  or  the  process  by  which  they  make 
their  way  through  the  gums,  called  Dentition. 

TEE-To'TAL-ER.  n.  One  pledged  to  entire  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks  ;  a  cant  word 
formed  in  England,  from  the  initial  letter  of  temper- 
ance and  the  adjective  total.  Hence,  Teetotalum 
and  Teetotal. 

TEE-To'TUM,  n.  A  child's  toy  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  top,  and  twilled  by  the  fingers.       Dickens. 

TEG'MEN,  n. ;  pi.  Teo'mi-na.  [L.J  A  tegument  or 
covering.  Brandc. 

TEG'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  tegula,  a  tile,  from  tego,  to  cover 
or  make  close.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tile  ;  resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting 
of  tiles. 

TEG'l{-LAR-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  tiles  on  a 
roof.  Kincan. 

TEG'lJ-MENT,  n.  [L.  tcgumentum,  from  tego,  to 
cover.] 

A  cover  or  covering  ;  seldom  used  except  in  refer- 
ence to  the  covering  of  a  living  body.     [See  Inteo- 

TEG-Q-MENT'A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  teguments,  or 
ng  of  teguments. 

TE-HEE'  ;  a  sound  made  in  laughing. 

TE-HEE',  v.  i.    To  laugh.    [ A  cant  word.] 

tIl'-'tre'e,  i   »■     ^.tilia;Ir.  telle.] 

The  lime-tree,  otherwise  called  the  Liwdeh. 

TEINDS,  ti.  pi.     In  Scotland,  tithes. 

TEIN'0-seOPE,n.  [Gr.  rctxw  and  moiroc.]  An  In- 
strument called  also  the  Priim  Tele-cope,  formed 
by  combining  prisms  so  that  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion of  the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  seen  through  them  increased  or 
diminished.  Brande. 

TEINT,  (tint,)  n.  [Fr.  teint,  from  teindre,  L.  tin^o,  to 
dye.] 

Color;  tinge.     [See  Tint.] 
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I'EL-A-Mo'NeS,   ?!.   pi.    [L.,  Gr.]    Figures   of  men 
supporting  entablatures,  as  caryatides  of  women. 

TEL'-E-GR  AM,  n. 

A  telegraphic  message  or  dispatch. 

rEL'E-GRAPH,  (tel'e-graf,)  n.    [Gr.  rr/Xe,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  ypadita,  to  write.] 

A  machine  for  communicating  intelligence  from  a 
distance  by  various  signals  or  movements  previously 
agreed  on  ;  which  signals  represent  letters,  words, 
or  ideas  which  can  be  transmitted  from  one  station 
to  another,  as  far  as  the  signals  can   be  seen.     This 
machine  was  invented  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1793  or  1794,  and  is  now  adopted  by  other  nations. 
Cyc. 
Electro-magnetic   telegraph  :   an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  communicating  words  or  language  to  a 
distance  by  the  use  of  electricity.     [See  Electro- 
Maunetic  Telegraph.] 
fEL'E-GRAPH,  v.  t.     To  convey  or  announce  by  tel- 
egraph. 
fEL-E-GRAPH'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  telegraph  ; 
made  by  a  telegraph  ;  as,  telegraphic  movements  or 
signals  ;  telegraphic  art. 

2.  Communicated  by  a  telegraph  ;  as,  telegraphic 
intelligence. 
TEL-E-GRAPHTC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  the  telegraph. 
rEL-EG'RA-PHY,  it.     The  art  or  practice  of  commu- 
nicating intelligence  by  a  telegraph. 
TE-LE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  teleology. 
TE-LE-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  tcXos,  end,  and  Xoyoc,  dis- 
course.] 
The  science  of  the  final  causes  of  things. 
TE-LE-O-SAU'RUS,  n.     [Gr.  rcXctoe,  perfect,  com- 
plete, and  aavna,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  fossil  saunans,  with  long  and  narrow 
snouts.  St.  Jidaire. 

[Sometimes  written  Teleosaur.] 
TEL-E-PHON'ie,  a.     [Gr.  rriXc  and  <p,ovn.] 

Far-sou n ding  ;  tint  piopels  sound  a  great  distance. 
TEL'E-SCOPE,  «.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  rt -W,  end,  or  rr/Ac, 
at  a  distance,  probably  the  latter,  and  axowew,  to  see; 
It.  and  Sp.  telescopic] 

An  optical  instrument  employed  in  viewing  distant 
objects,  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the  eye 
chiefly  in  two  ways;  first,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  winch  a  distant  object  is  seen,  and  thus 
magnifying  that  object ;  and  secondly,  by  collecting 
and  conveying  to  the  e}-e  a  larger  beam  of  light  than 
would  enter  the  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering 
objects  distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Its  essential  parts  are  the 
object-glass,  or  concave  mirror,  which  collects  the 
beam  of  light,  and  forms  an  image  of  the  object,  and 
the  eye-glass,  which  is  a  microscope,  by  which  the 
image  is  magnified. 

Reflecting  telescope  ;  a  telescope  in  which  the  image 
is  formed  by  a  concave  speculum,  instead  of  an  ob- 
ject-glass. 

Refracting  telescope  ;  a  telescope  in  which  the  im- 
age is  formed  by  an  object-glass. 

Galilean  telescope  ;  a  refracting  telescope  in  which 
the  eye-glass  is  a  concave  instead  of  a  convex  lens. 
This  was  the  construction  originally  adopted  by  Gal- 
ileo, the  inventor  of  the  instrument. 

Gregorian  telescope;  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
form  invented  by  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  two  concave  mirrors  are  combined.  It  has, 
for  the  most  part,  given  place  to  the  Ilerschelian  tel- 
escope. 

Herschelian  telescope:  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
form  invented  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  which 
only  one  speculum  is  employed,  by  means  of  which 
an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  near  one  side  of  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  and  to  this  the  eye-glass  is  ap- 
plied directly. 

Newtonian  telescope;   a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 

form  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  which,  by 

means  of  a  plane  mirroi>the  image  is  reflected  to  the 

eye  through  one  side  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  viewed 

by  the  eve-glass.  Olmsted. 

TEL'E-SCOPE-SHELL,  n.     In  conchology,  a  species 

of  Turbo  with  plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires. 

TEL-E-S€OI"ie,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  a  telescope  ; 

TEL-E-SCOP'IC-AL,  (      performed  by  a  telescope  ; 

as,  a  telescopic  view. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  a  telescope;  as, 
telescopic  stars. 
TEL-E-SeOP'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    By  the  telescope. 
TE-LE'SIA,  «.     Sapphire.  Ure. 

TEL'ESM,  n.    [At.]    A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical 

charm.  Gregory. 

TEL-ES-MAT'I€,  )  a.      Pertaining    to    telesms  ; 

TEL-ES-MAT'ie-AL,  j      magical.  Gregory. 

TE-LES'TICH,  (te-les'tik,)  n.     [Gr.  tcXos,  end,  and 

o-riYoc,  a  verse.] 

A  poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines 
make  a  name.  Paus.  Trans.     B.  Jonson. 

TEL'IC,  a.     [Gr.  tcAoc,  end.]     Denoting  the  final  end 
or  purpose.     Thus  ha,  bjrais,  &c,  when  translated 
"  in  order  that,"  are  said  to  be  telic,  as  distinguished 
from  their  etbatic  use,  when  they  denote  "  so  that." 
Gibbs. 


TEL 

TELL,  o.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Told.  [Sax.  tellan :  G.  za/i- 
len;  D.  tcllen,  to  count,  number,  or  tell;  Dan.  toiler, 
to  count;  tuler,  to  talk,  speak,  reason  ;  Sw.  tala,  to 
speak,  to  talk  ;  lal,  talk,  discourse,  speech,  number; 
Dan.  tale,  Ice.  tala,  id.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw 


or  drive,  L.  telum,  Ar.  J^i  dalla.    Class  Dl,  No.  6. 

So  L.  appello  and  peal,  L.  pella,  Gr.  ffaXXoi.] 

1.  To  utter ;  to  express  in  words ;  to  communicate 
to  others. 

2.  To  relate  ;  to  narrate;  to  rehearse  particulars; 
as,  to  tell  a  story.     Gen.  xxxvii. 

And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.  Pope. 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  inform  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show 
by  words.     Tell  us  the  way. 

Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  —  Gen.  xii. 

4.  To  discover ;  to  disclose  ;  to  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land.  —Num.  xiv. 

5.  To  count ;  to  number. 

6.  To  relate  in  confession  ;  to  confess  or  acknowl- 
edge. 

Tell  me  now  what  'hou  hast  done.  —  Josh.  vii. 


TEM 


interpret ;   to    explain.      Eiek. 


Tush,  never  tell  me.    [Not  elegant.]  Shak. 

10.  To  make  known. 

Onr  feelings  tsll  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have  submitted. 

11.  To  discover;  to  find  ;  to  discern.     The  colors 
l>  are  so  blended  that  I  can  not  tell  where  one  ends  and 

the  other  begins. 

To  tell  off;  to  count ;  to  divide.  W.  Scott. 

Tell,  though  equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to  speak 
and  say,  has  not  always  the  same  application.  We 
say,  to  tell  this,  that,  or  what,  to  tell  a  story,  to  tell  a 
word,  to  tell  truth  or  falsehood,  to  tell  a  number,  to 
tell  the  reasons,  to  tell  something  or  nothing ;  but  we 

never  say,  to  tell  a  speech,  disc rse,  or  oration,  or  to 

tell  an  argument  ur  a  lesson.    It  is  much  used  in  com- 
mands.    Tell  me  the  whole  story  ;  tell  me  all  you 
know,  or  all  that  was  said.     Tell  has  frequently  the 
sense  of  narrate,  which  speak  and  say  have  not. 
TELL,  v.  i.     To  give  an  account;  to  make  report. 

publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  te/Z  of  all 


-Ps. 

2.  To  take  effect ;  as,  every  shot  tells. 

3.  To  produce  some  effect;  as,  every  expression 
tells. 

To  tell  of ,   )  to  inform.     You  must  not  disobey;  I 
To  tell  on  ;  j      will  tell  of  you  if  you  do. 
This  is  a  common   popular  use  of  the  word.    To 
tell  on,  is  quite  vulgar,  as  well  as  improper. 
TELL'ER,  7i.     One   that  tells,  relates,  or  communi- 
cates, the  knowledge  of  something. 

2.  One  who  numbers. 

3.  In  the  exchequer  of  England,  there  are  four  offi- 
cers called  tellers,  whose  business  is  to  receive  all 
moneys  due  to  the  crown,  and  throw  down  a  bill 
through  a  pipe  into  the  tally-court,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  auditor's  clerks,  who  write  the  words 
of  the  bill  on  a  tally,  and  deliver  it  to  be  entered  by 
the  clerk  of  the  pell.  The  tally  is  then  split  by  the 
two  deputy  chamberlains,  who  have  their  seals,  and 
while  the  senior  deputy  reads  the  one  part,  the  junior 
examines  the  other  with  the  other  two  clerks.    Cyc. 

[This  word  is  supposed  to  be  from  tally,  being  in 
ancient  records  written  Tallier.] 

4.  An  officer  of  a  bank,  who  receives  and  pays 
moncv  on  checks. 

TELL'ER-SMP,  n.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
teller._ 

TEL-LI'NA,  7t.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  having 
shells  rather  thin  and  delicate. 

TELL'ING,  ppr.  Uttering;  relating;  disclosing; 
counting. 

TEL'LI-NITE,  n.  [from  tellina,  a  genus  of  testaceous 
animals.] 

A  petrified  or  fossil  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Tel- 
lina.    tOlis.]  Kirman. 

TELL'-TaLE,  a.     Telling  tales  ;  babbling.       Shalt. 

TELL'-TaLE.ti.  [tell  and  tale.]  One  who  officious- 
ly communicates  information  of  the  private  concerns 
of  individuals;  one  who  tells  that  which  piudence 
should  suppress,  and  which,  if  told,  often  does  mis- 
chief among  neighbors.  Milton.     Shak. 

2.  A  movable  piece  of  ivory  or  lead  on  a  chamber 
organ,  that  gives  notice  when  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

Busby. 

3.  In  seamanship,  a  small  piece  of  wood,  traversing 
in  a  groove  across  the  front  of  the  poop  deck,  and 
which,  by  communicating  with  a  small  barrel  on  the 
axis  of  the  steering-wheel,  indicates  the  position  or 

of  the  helm.  Mar.  Diet 


TEL'LU-RAL,  a.     [L.  tcllus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  earth. 
TEL'LU-RATE,  n.     A  compound  i 


telluric  acid  and 


TEL'LU-RET-ED,  a.  Tellureted  hydrogen  is  hydro- 
gen combined  with  tellurium  in  a  gaseous  form. 

Ure. 
Tellureted  hydrogen  is  an  old   name  for  an  acid, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  tellurium,  in  which  the 
former  is  the  base  and  the  latter  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. 

TEL-LO'Rie,  a.     [L.  tcllus,  the  earth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  earth  or  proceeding  from  the 
earth  ,  as,  a  disease  of  telluric  origin. 

TEL-LO'Rie  ACID,  ?t.     An  acid  composed  of  one    j 
equivalent  of  tellurium,  and  three  of  oxygen. 

TEL-Lu'RI-ON,  n.     An   instrument  for  showing  the    | 
operation  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  succession    i 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
Francis. 

TEL'LU-RlTE,  n.  A  compound  of  tellurous  acid 
and  a  base. 

TEL-LO'RI-UM,  n.  A  metal  discovered  by  Miiller  in 
1782,  combined  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  ores,  and 
received  from  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar.  The  ores 
are  denominated  mitiee,  grap'ue,  i/ellaic,  and  black. 
The  native  tellurium  is  of  a  color  between  tin  and 

silver,  and  soineti s  inclines  to  a  steel  gray.     The 

graphic  tellurium  is  steel  gray,  but  sometimes  white, 
yellow,  or  lead  gray.  These  ores  are  found  massive 
or  crystallized.  Cite. 

TEL'LU-ROUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  tellurium  and  three  of  oxygen. 

TEM-E-RA'RI-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  temeraire ;  L.  temerarius ; 
from  the  root  of  time,  tempest,  which  see.  The  sense 
is,  rushing  or  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Rash  ;  headstrong  ;  unreasonably  adventurous  : 
despising  danger  ;  as,  temerarious  folly.    VEstrange. 

2.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  done  at  random  ;  as,  the 
temerarious  lash  of  an  unguided  pen.  Ray. 

[This  worn  is  not  much  used.]    . 
TEM-E-RA'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.    Rashly;  with  excess 

of  boldness.  Swift. 

TE-MER'I-TY,  n.t  [L.  temeritas ;  properly,  a  rushing 

forward.     See  Time.] 

1.  Rashness;  unreasonable  contempt  of  danger; 
as,  the  temerity  of  a  commander  in  war. 

2.  Extreme  boldness. 

The  figun^s  are  bold  even  to  temerity.  Cowley. 

TEM'IN,  7i.  A  money  of  account  in  Algiers,  equiva- 
lent to  2  carubes,  or  29  aspurs,  about  3  cents,  or  lid. 
sterling.  Ed.  Encyc~ 

TE.Yl'PER,  v.  t.  [L.  tempera,  to  mix,  or  moderate  ;  It. 
temperare ;  Sp.  templar,  to  temper,  to  soften,  or  mod- 
erate, to  anneal,  as  glass,  to  tune  an  instrument,  to 
trim  sails  to  the  wind  ;  Fr.  temperer,  to  temper,  allay, 
or  abate;  W.  tymperu,  to  temper,  to  mollify;  tym, 
space  ;  tyntp,  enlargement,  biiih,  season.  The  latter 
unites  this  word  with  time.  The  sense  of  this  word 
is  probably  from  making  seasonable  or  timely  ;  hence, 
to  make  suitable.] 

1.  To  mix  so  that  one  part  qualifies  the  other  ;  to 
bring  to  a  moderate  state  ;  as,  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  Milton. 

2.  To  compound  ;  to  form  by  mixture  ;  to  qualify, 
as  by  an  ingredient ;  or,  in  general,  to  mix,  unite,  or 
combine  two  or  more  tilings,  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cess of  the  qualities  of  either,  and  bring  the  whole  to 
the  desired  consistence  or  state. 

Thou  shall  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary,  tempered  together,  pure  and  holy.  —Ex.  xxx. 

3.  To  unite  in  due  proportion  ;  to  render  symmet- 
rical ;  to  adjust,  as  parts  to  each  other. 

God  halh  tempered  the  body  together.  —  1  Cor.  xii. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  modify. 

Thy  sustenance,  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  tempered 
itself  to  every  man's  liking.  IVtsdom. 

5.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  assuage  ;  to  soothe  ; 
to  calm  ;  to  reduce  any  violence  or  excess. 

Solon  —  labored  m  tamper  il,<   v,  olike  courages  of  the  Athenians 
with  sweet  delights  of  learning.  Spenser. 

To  temper  man  ;  we  had  been  bones  welio.it  you.         Ottoay. 

6.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness  ;  as,  to 
temper  iron  or  steel. 

The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound.     Dryden. 

7.  To  govern.     [A  Latinism.]     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

8.  In  music,  to  modify  or  amend  a  false  or  imper- 
fect concord  by  transferring  to  it  a  part  of  tne  beauty 
of  a  perfect  one,  that  is,  by  dividing  the  tones. 

Cyc. 
TEM'PER,  71.     Due  mixture  of  different  qualities  ;  or 
the  state  of  any  compound  substance  which  results 
from  the  mixture  of  various   ingredients  ;   as,  the 
temper  of  mortar. 

2.  Constitution  of  bodv.  [In  this  sense  we  more 
generally  use  Temperament.] 

3.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  passions  and 
affections  ;  as,  a  calm  temper:  a  hasty  temper;  a  fret- 
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ful  temper.     This  is  applicable  to  beasts  as  well  as  to 

Remember  with  what  mild 
And  (rracioua  temper  lie  l«  ill  hard  anil  judged.  Milton. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  moderation. 

Restore  yourselves  to  vout  tempers,  fathers.  B.  Jonson. 

To  lit!!  wiili  dignity,  wn!i  unijier  rise.  Pope. 

5.  Heat  of  inind  or  passion  ;  irritation.  The  boy 
showed  a  great  deal  of  temper  when  I  reproved  him; 

So  we  say,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  when  we 
speak  of  his  irritability.  [This  use  of  the  ward  is 
common,  though  a  deviation  from  its  original  and  genu- 
ine meaning.'] 

6.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  to  its  hard- 
ness ;  as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel.  Sharp. 

7.  Middle  course  ;  mean,  or  medium.  Swift. 

8.  In  sugar  works,  while  lime  or  other  substance 
stirred  into  a  clarilier  tilled  with  cane-juice,  to  neu- 
tralize the  superabundant  acid.     Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

TEM'PER-A-MENT,  n.      [Fr.,  from   L.  temperament 

1.  Constitution  ;  state  with  respect  to  the  predom- 
inance of  any  quality ;   as,  the  temperament  of  the 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold,  in  proportion  to  tile  pres- 
ent temperament  of  thill  pitrt  ol  our  body  to  which  they  .ire 
applied.  Locke. 

2.  Medium  ;  due  mixture  of  different  qualities. 

The  common  law—  has  reduced  ilie  kine/luni  to  its  just  state  and 
temperament.  Hale. 

3.  In  music,  temperament  is  an  operation  which,  by 
means  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the  intervals,  causes 
the  difference  between  two  contiguous  sounds  to  dis- 
appear, and  makes  each  of  them  appear  identical  with 
the  other.  Rousseau. 

Temperament  is  the  accommodation  or  adjustment 
of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part  of  their 
defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part 
the  false  intervals  of  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  as 
tile  organ,  harpsichord,  pianoforte,  etc.  Busby. 

The  harshness  ui\i  ^iccn  cm  icon  I   iicecises  with  the  temperament. 
Prof.  Fisher. 

TEM-PER-A-MENT'AL,    a.      Constitutional.      [Not 

much  used.]  Brown. 

TEM'PER-ANCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  temperantia,  from 

1.  Moderation  ;  particularly,  habitual  moderation 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites 
and  passions  ;  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence; 
as,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  temperance  in 
the  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth.  Temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness, and  in  other  indulgences  to  excess. 

2.  Patience  ;  calmness  ;  sedateness  ;  moderation  of 


lf/misuai.] 

TEM'PER-ATE,  i 

1.  Moderate; 

temperate  climate 

2.  Moderate  it 


i  goodly  temperance. 


[L.  temperatus.] 
ot  excessive  ;  as,  temperate  heat ;  a 
temperate  air.  Bacon. 

:he  indulgence  of  the  appet 


passions  ;  as,  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  tem- 
perate in  pleasures  ;  temperate  in  speech. 

Be  sober  and  temperate,  ami  you  will  be  healthy.       Franklin. 

3.  Cool ;  calm  ;  not  marked  with  passion  ;  not  vi- 
olent ;  as,  a  temperate  discourse  or  address  ;  temperate 
language. 

4.  Proceeding  from  temperance  ;  as,  temperate  sleep. 

5.  Free  from  ardent  passion. 

Temperate  zone;  the  space  on  the  earth  between 
th/S  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  where  the  heat  is 
less  than  in  the  tropics,  ami  the  cold  less  than  in  the 
polar  circles. 
TEM'PER  ATE-LY,  adv.  Moderately  ;  without  ex- 
cess or  extravagance. 

2.  Calmly  ;  without  violence  of  passion  ;  as,  to  re- 
prove one  temperately. 

3.  With  moderate  fo  ce. 

WindB  that  temperately  blow.  Addison. 

TEM'PER-ATE-NESS,  n.   Moderation  ;  freedom  from 

excess  ;  as,  the  temperate  ess  of  the  weather  or  of  a 

climate. 

2.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind.  Daniel. 

TEM'PER-A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  or  quality 

of  tempering. 
TEM'PER-A-TIJRE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  temperatura.] 

1.  In  physics,  the  state  of  a  body  with  regard  to 
heat  or  cold,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  or 
the  degree  of  free  caloric  which  a  body  possesses, 
when  compared  with  other  bodies.  When  a  body 
applied  to  another  expands  that  body,  we  say  it  is  of 
a  higher  temperature,  Ural  is,  it  possesses  more  free 
caloric.  When  it  contracts  another  body,  it  is  said 
to  be  of  a  lower  temperature.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
temperature  of  air,  of  water,  of  a  climate,  &c. ;  two 
countries  of  the  same  temperature. 

2.  Constitution ;  state  ;  degree  of  any  quality. 
Memory  depends  upon  the  consist,  nco  and  temperature  of  the 

oroin.  Wutf. 


3.  Mode 


TEM 

I  freedom  fron 


noderate  passions, 


Must  </ My  b  uipernlure  yen  iicy  descry.  Speneer. 

TEM'PER-KD,  pp.  or  a.  Duly  mixed  or  modifi-d  ;  re- 
duced to  a  proper  state  ;  softened  .  allayed  ;  hardened. 

2.  Adjusted  by  musical  temperament, 

3.  a.  Disposed  ;  as,  a  weU-tempered,  good-tempered, 
or  bad-*,  mpered  man. 

TEM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Mixing  anil  qualifying;  quali- 
fying by  mixture;  softening;  mollifying  ;  reducing 
to  a  state  of  moderation  ;  hardening. 

TEM'PEST,  n.  t  [Fr.  tempite  ;  L.  tempestas  ;  Sp.  tem- 
pestud  ;  It.  tempesta  ;  from  L.  tempus,  time,  season. 
The  primary  sense  of  tempus,  time,  is  a  falling,  or 
that  which  falls,  conies,  or  happens,  from  some  verb 
which  signifies  to  fall  or  come  suddenly,  or  rather, 
to  drive,  to  rush.  Time  is,  properly,  a  coming,  a  sea- 
son, that  which  presents  itself,  or  is  present.  The 
sense  of  tempest  is  from  the  sense  of  rushing  or  driv- 
ing.    See  Temerity  and  Temerarious.] 

1.  An  extensive  current  of  wind,  rushing  with 
great  velocity  and  violence,  ami  commonly  attended 
with  rain,  hail,  or  snow;  a  storm  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. We  usually  apply  the  word  to  a  violent 
storm  of  considerable  duration  ;  but  we  say  also  of  a 
tornado,  it  blew  a  tempest.  The  currents  of  wind 
are  named,  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
force  or  rapidity,  a  breeze,  a  gale,  a  storm,  a  tempest,  a 
hurricane:  but  gale  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with 
storm,  and  storm  with  tem/iest.  Oitst  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  sudden  blast  of  short  duration. 

We,  cauirhl  in  u  ficrv  tempe.st,  shall  be  hurled 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed.  Milton. 

2.  A  violent  tumult  or  commotion ;  as,  a  popular 
or  political  tempest;  the  tempest  of  War. 

3.  Perturbation  ;  violent  agitation  ;  as,  a  tempest  of 
the  passions. 

TEM'PEST,  v.t    To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest.    [Little 

used.]  Milton. 

TEM'PEST,  v.  7.     [Fr.  tempestcr.]     To  storm.  Sandys. 

2.  To  pour  a  tempest  on.  B.  Jonson. 

TEM'PEST-Bli:AT-£N,  a.  [tempest  and  beat.]  Beaten 

or  shattered  with  storms.  Dryden. 

TEM  PEST'IVE,  a.     Seasonable. 
TEM-PEST-IV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  tempestivus.] 

Seasonableness.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

TEM'PEST-TOST,  a.     [tempest  and  tost]     Tossed  or 

driven  about  by  tempests.  Shale. 

TEM-PEST'HJ-dUS,   (tem-pest'yu-us,)   a.      [Sp.   tem- 

pestuoso  ;  It.  tempestoso  ;   Fr.  tenipdtiieux.] 

1.  Very  stormy  ;  turbulent ;  rough  with  wind  ;  as, 
tempestuous  weather  ;  a  tempestuous  night. 

2.  Blowing  with  violence;  as,  a  tempestuous  wind. 
TEM-PEST'TJ-OUS-LY,  ado.     With  great  violence  of 

wind  or  great  commotion  ;  turliulently.        Milton. 

TEM-PEST'LT-OUS-NESS,  n.  Storminess  ;  the  state 
of  being  tempestuous  or  disturbed  by  violent  winds; 
as,  the  tempestaousness  of  the  winter  or  of  weather. 

TEM'PLAR,  n.  [from  the  Temple,  a  house  near  the 
Thames,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  latter  took  their  denomination  from 
an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Baldwin  II.,  in  Jeru- 
salem, near  the  temple.] 

1.  A  student  of  the  law.  Pope. 

2.  T-cmptars,  Knights  „f  the  Temple  ;  a  religious  mil- 
itary order,  first  established  at.  Jerusalem  in  favor  of 
pilgrims  traveling  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  order 
originated  with  some  persons  who,  in  1118,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  promising  to  live 
in  perpetual  chastity,  obedience,  t.,id  poverty,  after 
the  manner  of  canons.  In  1228,  this  order  was 
confirmed  in  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to 
a  rule  of  discipline.  It  tlouri^icd,  became  immensely 
rich,  and  its  members  became  so  insolent  and  vicious, 
that  the  order  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  Vi- 
enne,  in  1312.  Cwc. 

TEM'PLATE,  n.     See  Templet. 

TEM'PLE,  (tem'pl,)  n  [Fr.  ;  L.  templitm;  It.  tempio  ; 
Sp.  tempio ;  W.  temyf,  temple,  that  is  extended,  a 
seat ;  temlu,  to  form  a  seat,  expanse,  or  temple ; 
Gaelic,  teampul.] 

1.  A  public  edifice  erected  in  honor  of  some  deity. 
Among  pagans,  a  building  erected  to  some  pretended 
deity,  and  in  which  the  people  assembled  to  wor- 
ship. Originally,  temples  were  open  places,  as  the 
Stonehenge  in  England.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
temples  were  open,  and  called  succlla;  others  were 
roofed,  and  called  ades.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  pagan  temples  were  that  of  Belus  in  Baby- 
lon, that  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  that  of  Jupiter  at 
Thebes,  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  of  Apollo  in 
Miletus,  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Athens,  and 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  most  celebrated  and 
magnificent  temple  erected  to  the  true  God,  was 
that  built  by  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  often 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  temple. 

In  Scripture,  the  tabernacle  is  sometimes  called  by 
this  name.     1  Sam.  i. — iii. 

2.  A  church  ;  an  edifice  erected  among  Christians 
as  a  place  of  public  worship. 

Can  he,  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  insult  to  the  authority  of  God, 
enter  with  any  [ileuauv  ,i  [on/-/* consecrated  '     ' 


if  two  inns  of 
e  dwell ings  of 
ed  the  Inner 


TEMTLE, 
sense  of 
Time.] 

1.  Literally,  the  fall  of  the  head  ;  the  part  where 
the  head  slopes  from  the  top. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
head,  where  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  temporal 
muscles.  Oyc. 

TEM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  build  a  temple  for  ;  to  appropriate 
a  temple  to.     [Little  used.']  Fcltium. 

TEM'PL£D,  a.  Furnished  with  a  temple  ;  inclosed 
in  a  temple. 

TEM'PLET,  n.  In  masonry,  a  mold  used  by  brick- 
layers and  masons  in  cutting  or  setting  out  their 
work. 


3.  A  short  piece  of  timber  under  a  girder  or  other 
beam.  Brandc. 

TEM'PO,v.     [It.]     In  musk,  time.  Brande. 

0  TEMPO-RA,  O  MO'REH,  [L.l  O  the  times,  O 
the  manners. 

TEMTO-RAL,  a.  [Fr.  tcmporcl ;  from  L.  temporalis, 
from  tempus,  time.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  or  this  world,  or  the  body 
only;  secular;  as,  temporal  concerns;  temporal  af- 
fairs. In  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  Spiritual. 
Let  not  temporal  affairs  or  employments  divert  the 
mind  from  spiritual  concerns,  which  are  far  more 
important. 

In  this  sense  also  it  is  opposed  to  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  as,  temporal  power,  thai  is,  secular,  civil,  or  po- 
litical power  ;  temporal  courts,  those  which  take 
cognizance  of  civil  suits.  Temporal,  jurisdiction  is 
that  which  regards  civil  and  political  affairs. 

2.  Measured  or  limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life  or 
this  state  of  tilings;  having  limited  existence;  op- 
posed to  Eternal. 

The  thimrs  which  arc  seen  arc  temporal,  but  the  tilings  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.  —  2  Cor.  iv. 


artcrv  or  vein  ;  temporal  muscle. 

TEM-PO-RAL'I-TIES,  J  n.  pi.     Secular  possessions  ; 

TEM'PO-RALS,  )      revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 

proceeding  from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay-fees, 
tithes,  and  the  like.  It  is  opposed  to  Spiritualities. 

TEM'PO-RAL-LY,  ado.    With  respect  to  time  or  this 
life  only.  South. 

TEM'PO-RAL-NESS,  n.    Worldliness.    [.'Vet  used.] 

TEM'PO-RAL-TY,  n.      The   laity.     [Little,  used.] 
2.  Secular  possessions.     [See  Temporalities.] 

TEM-PO-Ra'NEOUS,  a.     Temporary.     [Little  used.] 

TEM'PO-RA-IU-LY,  adv.    For  a  time  only  ;  not  per- 
petually. 

TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS,   n.      [from  temporary.]      The 
state  of  being  temporary  :  opposed  to  Perpetuity. 

TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.     [L.  temporarius.] 

Lasting  for  a  time  only  ;  existing  or  continuing 
for  a  limited  time  ;  as,  the  patient  has  obtained  tem- 
porary relief.  There  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. There  is  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions. 
In  times  of  great  danger,  Koine  appointed  a  tempo- 
rary dictator. 

TEM'-PO-RI-ZA'TION,  ?i.    The  act  of  temporizing. 

TEM'PO-RlZE,  o.  i.     [Fr.  tempuriser ;  from  L.  tempus, 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
humor  or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or  to  cir- 
cumstances; a  conduct  that  often  indicates  obsequious- 


2.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate. 

Well,  yoi  will  temporize  with  the  hours.    [Litde  used.]   Shak. 

3.  To  comply.     [aYot  in  use.]  Shak. 
TEM'PO-RIZ-ER,  7t.     One  who  yields  to  the  time,  or 

complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  fashions,  or 
occasions  ;  a  trimmer.  Sliak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.f  Complying  with  the 
time,  or  with  the  prevailing  humors  and  opinions  of 
men  ;  time-serving. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ?i.  A  yielding  to  the  time  ;  a  com- 
plying with  the  prevailing  opinions,  fashions,  or  oc- 
casions. Holland. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  temporizing  mari- 

TEMPT,  v.  t.  [Arm.  tempti;  L.  tento  ;  Fr.  tenter  ;  It. 
tentare;  Sp.  trntar.  It  is  from  the  root  of  L.  tento, 
Gr.  retveo,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  urge, 
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TEN 

plausible  or  convincing,  or  by  the  offer  of  some 
pleasure  or  apparent  advantage  as  the  inducement. 

My  Lady  Gray  ItmiA*  him  to  tins  hareh  extremity.  Shale. 

Every  man  ^  £.-.■;•/>:-/,  a  leu  be  i0  aiuwn  away  by  his  own  luBt 

2.  To  provoke ;  to  incite. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.  Dryden. 

3.  To  solicit;  to  draw  ;  without  the  notion,  of  evil. 

Still  his  strength  concealed, 

Which  templed  oor  at[oin|H,  ami  wrought  mn  tall.        Milton. 

4.  To  try ;  to  venture  on  ;  to  attempt. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  sky.  Dryden. 

5.  In  Scripture,  to  try  ;  to  prove  ;  to  put  to  trial  for 
proof. 

xxii. 
■rd  your  God.  — Deut.  vi. 

TEMPT' A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  be  tempted.         Swift. 

TEMPT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tempting;  entice- 
ment to  evil  by  arguments,  by  flattery,  or  by  the 
offer  of  some  real  or  apparent  good. 

When  the  devil  h;id  ended  all  the  temptation,  lie  departed  from 

2.  Solicitation  of  the  nations;  enticements  to  evil 
proceeding  from  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage. 

3.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  evil. 
When  by  human  weakness  you  are  led  into  tempta- 
tion, resort  to  prayer  for  relief. 

4.  Trial. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  an  in- 
ducement to  evil. 


6.  In  colloquial    language,  an    allurement   to   any 

thing  indifferent,  or  even  good. 
TEMPT-A'TION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  temptation  or 

motive.     [Little  used.] 
1  EMPT'ED,  pp.     Enticed  to  evil  ;  provoked  ;  tried. 
TEMPT'ER,  n      One  that  solicits  or  entices  to  evil. 

.    Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will   never  want  tempters  to 
urge  them  on.  TUlotson. 

2.  The  gfeat  adversary  of  man  ;  the  devil.    Matt.  iv. 
TEMPT' INC.  ppr.     Enticing  to  evil :  Tying. 

2.  a.     Adapted  to  entice  or  allure  ;  attractive  ;  as, 

TEMPTMNG-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  entice  to  evil ; 


TEN 


TEN 


I  to  < 
TEMPT'ING-NI 
TEMPT'RESS, 
TEMSE,   n.      A 


5,  n.     The  state  of  being  tempting. 
A  female  who  entices, 
eve.       [Written   also    Tems    and 


[Fr. 


TEMSE'-BREAD,  (tems'bred,) 
TE.US'£D-BREAD,  (temst'bred,) 

titmigiare,   to   sift ;    Fr.   tamis,  It.  tamiso,  tamigw,  a 

Bread    made   of  flour  better  sifted  than  common 
flour.     [I  know  not  where  this  word  is  used.]  Johnson. 
TEM'U-LENCE,    )       rT    ,       ,    ..    , 
TEM'lJ-LEN-CY,  j  *■  !>•  Mm""nt'«-J 

Intoxication;    inebriation;     drunkenness.      [Not 
used.] 
TEM'Q-LENT,  a.     [L.  temulentus.] 

Intoxicated.     [N.d  in  use.] 
TEM'Ij-LENT-IVE,  a.    Drunken  ;  in  a  state  of  ine 

briation.  [JVot  in  use.] 
TEN,  a.  [Sax.  tyn;  D.  tien;  G.  zehn;  Dan.  tie;  Sw. 
iio.  I  suppose  this  word  to  be  contracted  from  the 
Gothic  tiguns,  ten,  fron  tig,  ten.  If  so,  this  is  the 
Greek  otita,  L.  decern,  W.  deg,  Gaelic,  deich,  Fr.  diz, 
It.  died,  Sp.  dieu] 

1.  Twice  five  ;  nine  and  one. 

With  twice  ten  i 


il  I  crossed  the  Phrygian  Sea. 

2.  It  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  number. 
There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  to  begging, 


Dryden 


-■Hi  , 


Dryden. 

great  deal  more, 


The  meaning  in   this   u 
indefinitely. 

TEN" A-BLE,   a.     [Fr.,   from   L.  teneo,  to  hold.     See 
Ten^t.] 

That  may  be  held,  maintained,  or  defended  against 
an  assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  it;  as,  a 
tenable  fortress.  The  works  were  not  deemed  tena- 
ble. The  ground  taken  in  the  argument  is  not 
tenable. 

TEN-A-BIL'I-TY  '  "'  Tne  state  of  being  tenable- 
TEN'ACE,  n.    In  whist,  the  state  of  holding  the  first 

and  third  best  cards.  •  Smart. 

TE-NA'CIO(JS,    (te-na'shus,)    a.       [L.    tenaz,    from 

teneo,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenace.J 

1.  Holding  fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined 
to  retain  what  is  in  possession  ;  as,  men  tenacious  of 
their  just  rights.  Men  are  usually  tenacious  of  their 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  their  property. 

Locke.    Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Retentive;  apt  to  retain  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  as,  a  tenacious  memory.  Locke. 

3.  Adhesive;  apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance; 


oily,    glutir, 


matter.      Few   sub- 


4.  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted.  Ainsworth. 

TE-Na'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  a  disposition  to  hold 
fast  what  is  possessed. 

2.  Adhesively. 

3.  Obstinately  ;  with  firm  adherence. 
TE-NA'UIOUS-NESS,    n.      The    quality   of    holding 

fast;  unwillingness  to  quit,   resign,  or  let  go;  as,  a 
mail's  trnucinusne.ss  of  his  rights  or  opinions. 

2.  Adhesiveness  ;  stickiness  ;  as,  the  tenaciousness 
of  clay  or  glue. 

3.  Retentiveness  ;  as,  the  tenaciousness  of  memory. 
TE-NAC'I-TY,    (te-nas'e-te,)    n.      [Fr.    tenacite  ;   L. 

tenacitus,  from  teneo,  to  hold.  J 

1.  Adhesiveness ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
makes  them  stick  or  adhere  to  others  ;  glutinousness  ; 
stickiness;  as,  the  tenacity  of  oils,  of  glue,  of  tar,  of 
starch,  and  the  like. 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from 
parting  without  considerable  force;  cohesiveness ; 
the  effect  of  attraction  ;  opposed  to  Brittleness  or 
Fragility.  Due 

TE-NAe'U-LUM,  k.  [L.]  A  surgical  instrument  by 
which  the  mouths  of  bleeding  arteries  are  seized  and 
drawn  out. 

TEN'A-CY,  n.    Tenaciousness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Barrow. 

TE-NaILLE',  n.  [Fr.  tenaille,  from  tcnir,  L.  teneo,  to 
hold.] 

In  fortification,  a  rampart  raised  in  the  main  ditch, 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  between  two  bastions,  having 
two  faces  parallel  to  those  of  the  bastions,  and  often 
a  third  face,  which  forms  a  curtain.  P.  Cijc. 

TE-NATL'LON,  (te-nal'yun,)  n.  In  fortification,  te- 
naillons  are  works  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
ravelins,  like  the  lunets,  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  ravelins,  procure  additional  ground  beyond  the 
ditch,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions. 

P.  Cijc. 

TEN'AN-CV,    n.       [Sp.  tcnencia ;   Fr.  tenant;    L.  te- 

In  law,  a  holding  or  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  tenure  ;  as,  tenancy  in  fee-simple  ;  tenancy  in 
tail  ;  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  ;  tenancy  at  will.  Ten- 
ancy in  common  happens  where  there  is  a  unity  of 
possession  merely.  Blackstone. 

TEN' ANT,  ?(.  [Fr.  tenant,  from  tenir,  to  hold  ;  L. 
teneo  ;  Gr.  rttvco,  to  strain,  stretch,  extend  ;  W.  tan- 
nu,  .to  stretch  ;  tynu,  to  pull  ;  tyn,  a  stretch  ;  ten, 
drawn  ;  It.  tcnere,  Sp.  tener,  to  hold.] 

1.  A  person  holding  land  or  other  real  estate  under 
another,  either  by  grant,  lease,  or  at  will  ;  one  who 
has  the  occupation  or  temporary  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements,  whose  title  is  in  another;  as,  a  tenant 
in  tail ;  tenant  in  common  ;  tenant  by  the  courtesy  ; 
tenant  in  parcenery  ;  tenant  for  life  ;  tenant  at  will ; 
tenant  in  dower. 

2.  One  who  has  possession  of  any  place;  a  dwell 
er. 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade.  Cowley. 

capite,  or  tenant  in  chief,  by  the  laws  of 


'/'.  „ 


England,  is  one  who  holds  immed.ately  of  the  king. 
According  to  the  feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England 
are  considered  as  held  immediately  or  mediately  of 
the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  paramount.  Such  ten- 
ants, however,  are  considered  as  having  the  fee 
of  the  lands  and  permanent  possession. 

Blackstone. 
TEN'ANT,  v.  t.    To  hold  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served  biro 


Bog**' 


TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  a.    Fit  to  be  rented  ;  in  a  state  of 

repair  suitable  for  a  tenant. 
TEN'ANT-ED,  pp.     Held  by  a  tenant. 
TEVANT-ING,  PPr.     Holding  as  a  tenant. 
TEN'ANT-LESS,   a.      Having   no    tenant ;    unoccu- 
pied ;  as,  a  tenantless  mansion.  Thodey. 
TEN'ANT-RY,  n.      The   body   of   tenants;    as,  the 
tenantry  of  a  manor  or  a  kingdom.  Paley. 
2.  Tenancy.     [Not  in  use.]                           Ridley. 
TEN'ANT-SAW.     See  Tenon-Saw. 
TENCH,  n.    '[Fr.  tenche  ;  Sp.  tenca  ;  L.  tinea.] 

A  European  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  carp  family, 
very  tenacious  of  life. 
TEND,  v.  t.     [Contracted  from  attend,  L.  attendo  ;  ad 
and  tendo,  to  stretch,  W.  tannn     Attention  denotes  a 
straining  of  the  mind.] 

1.  To  watch  ;  to  guard  ;  to  accompany  as  an  as- 
sistant or  protector. 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earihly  charge.  Milton. 

There  is  a  plea.-nro  in  tint  siuipluuy,  in  beholding  princes  lend- 
ing their  flocks.  Pope. 


Unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid  that  lend  their  play.  Milton. 

4.  To  tend  a  vessel,  is  to  cause  her  to  swing,  at 
single  anchor,  so  as  not  to  foul  the  cable  round  the 
stock  or  flukes  of  the  anchor.  Totten. 

TEND,  v.  i.     [L.  tendo  ;  Fr.  tendrt     It  tendere  ;  formed 


I.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction. 

Having  overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  toward  that  sight. 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hither  tends.  Dryde 

purpose  ;  to  I 


2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end 
.t ;  to  have  or  give  a  leaning. 

The   laws   of  our    religion   tend    to    the 


"'!  

'/';  .oi.  < 


3.  To  contribute.     Our  petitions,  if  granted,  might 
lend  to  our  destruction.  Hammond. 

4.  [For  Attend.]     To  attend;  to  wait  as  attend- 
ants or  servants. 

He  lends  upon  my  father.     [Colloquial.)  Shale. 

5.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable.     [JVut  in 
Shak. 
Soak. 

pectation. 

Shale. 

Shak. 

Milton. 


6.  To  wait ;  to  expect.     [Not  in 
TEND'ANCE,  n.     Attendance  ;  stc 

2.  Persons  attending. 

3.  Act  of  waiting  ;  attendance. 

4.  Care  ;  act  of  tending. 


oL 


[This  wo 
We  now  us 


rely  obsolete 
Attendance.] 
TEND'ED,  pp.    Attended  ;  taken  care  of;  nursed  ;  as 

an  infant  or  a  sick  person. 
TEND'EN-CY,  n.t  [from  tend  ;  L.  tendens,  tending.] 
Drift ;  direction  or  course  toward   any  place,  ob- 
ject, effect,  or  result.     Read  such  books  only  as  have 
a  good  moral  tendency.    Mild  language  has  a  tendency 
to  allay  irritation. 

Writings  of  an*  kind,  il  emilnced  with  candor,  have  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  the  ^)u(|  ul'  in 'ir  country.     Addison. 

TEND'ER,  7i.    [from  tend.]    One  that  attends  or  takes 
care  of;  a  nurse. 

2.  A  small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  larger  one, 
for  supplying  her  with  provisions  and  other  stores, 
or  to  convey  intelligence,  and  the  like.    Mar.  Diet. 

3.  On  rai'rnads,  a  car  which  attends  on  locomo- 
tives, to  supply  the  fuel. 

4.  [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach.]  In  law,  an  offer,  either 
of  money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be  performed, 
in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  would 
be  incurred  by  non-payment  or  non-performance  ; 
as,  the  tender  of  rent  due,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  note 
or  bond  with  interest.  To  constitute  a  legal  tender, 
such  money  must  be  offered  as  the  law  prescribes  ; 
the  offer  of  bank  notes  is  nut  a  leizal  tender.  So  also 
the  tender  must  be  at  the  time  and  place  where  the 
rent  or  debt  ought  to  be  paid,  and  it  must  be  to  the 
full  amount  due. 

There  is  also  a  tender  of  issue  in  pleadings,  a  ten- 
der of  an  oath,  &c. 

5.  Any  offer  for  acceptance.  The  gentleman  made 
me  a  tender  of  his  services. 

6.  The  thing  offered.    This  money  is  not  a  legal 

7.  Regard  ;  kind  concern.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
TEND'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach  or  stretch  out : 

L.  tendo.] 

1.  To  offer  in  words;  or  to  exhibit  or  present  foi 
acceptance. 

-All  c lilions.  ail  minds,  tender  down 

Their  service  to  Lord  Timon.  Shak. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  esteem. 

Tender  yourself  more  dearly.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

3.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand, 
for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  as,  to  tender  the 
amount  of  rent  or  debt. 

TEN'DER,  a.     [Fr.  tendre  :  It.  tenero  ;  Port,  tlnro  ;  Ir. 
and  Gaelic,  tin;  W.  tyner ;  L.  tener  ;  allied  probably 


to  thin,  L.  tenuis,  W.  tenau;  Ar.    "  i»  wadana,  to 

be  soft  or  thin.      Class   Dn,  No.  12,  and   see  No. 

25.J 

1.  Soft;  easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  in- 
jured; not  firm  or  haul  ;  as,  tender  plants;  tender 
flesh  ;  tender  grapes.     Deut.  xxxii.      Cant.  ii. 

2.  Very  sensible  to  impression  and  pain  ;  easily 
pained. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than  our  faces. 

L'Eslrange. 

3.  Delicate  ;  effeminate  ;  not  hardy,  or  able  to  eo- 
dure  hardship. 

4.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  as,  tender  age.     Gen.  xxxiii. 
5    Young  and  carefully  educated.     Prov.  iv. 

6.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love,  com- 
passion, kindness;  compassionate;  pitiful;  easily 
affected  by  the  distresses  of  another,  or  anxious  for 
another's  good  ;  as,  the  tender  kindness  of  the  church  ; 
a  tender  heart. 

7.  Compassionate  ;  easily  excited  to  pity,  forgive- 
ness, or  favor. 

The  Lord  is  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  —  James  v.    Luke  1. 


9.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions ,  as,  a  tender 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


iS'ee  Pictoriitl  Jlluslniiiuus. 


t  See  1'able  of  Synonyms. 


TEN 

10  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure  ; 
with  of.     He  tender  of  your  neighbor's  reputation. 

The  civil    authority  should  be  tender  of  the  honor  of  God  and 
religion.  TilloUon. 

11.  Gentle  ;  mild  ;  unwilling  to  pain. 

W  III'  never  do  him  good  Shale. 

12.  Apt  to  give  pain  ;  a9,  that  is  a  tender  subject ; 
things  that  tin:  tender  and  unpleasing.  Bacon. 

13.  Adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy  ;  pathet- 
ic ;  as,  tender  expressions;  tender  expostulations. 

Tl',\l)'i:i;  /:i),  pp.     Offered  for  acceptance. 

TEN'DER-HEART'EI),  (-b.irt'ed,)  a.  [tender  and 
heart.]  HaviiiL'  great  sensibility  ;  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions or  influence. 

When  Rehohontn  was  yoon;:  j 1 1 1 . 1  U: n'lcr-ltcartcd,  and  could  not 
withstand  them.  —  2  Cliron.  xiii. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of  love, 
pity,  or  kindness. 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  and  tender-hearted.  —  Eph.  iv. 

TEN'DER-HEART'ED-LY,  ado.    With  tender  affee- 

TEN'DER-HEXRT'ED-NESS,   n.      Susceptibility  of 

the  softer  passions. 
TEN'DER-HEFT-ED,  a.     Having  great  tenderness. 
Shuk. 
TEND'ER-ING,  ppr.     Offering  for  acceptance. 
TEN'DER-LING,  n.    A  fondling;   one  made  tender 
by  too  much  kindness. 
2.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 
TEN'DER-LOIN,  n.     A  tender  part  of  flesh  in  the 

hind  quarter  of  beef,  the  Psoas  muscle. 
TEN'DER-LY,  adv.     With  tenderness  ;  mildly  ;  gen- 
tly ;  softly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure  or  give  pain. 
Brutus  tenderly  reproves.  Pope. 

2.  Kindly  ;  with  pity  or  affection. 
TEN'DER-MOUTH-.ED,  a.    Having  a  tender  mouth. 
TEN'DER-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tender  or 
easily  broken,  bruised,  or  injured  ;  softness  ;  brittle- 
ness  ;  as,  the  tenderness  of  a  thread  ;  tin:  tenderness  of 
flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness  ;  as, 
the  tenderness  of  flesh  when  bruised  or  inflamed. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions  ;  sensibility. 

Welt  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart.  Sliak. 

4.  Kind  attention  ;  anxiety  for  the  good  of  another, 
or  to  save  him  from  pain.  Bacon. 

5.  Scrupulousness  ;  caution  ;  extreme  care  or  con- 
cern not  to  give  or  to  commit  offense  ;  as,  tenderness 
of  conscience.  South. 

6.  Cautious  care  to  preserve,  or  not  to  injure  ;  as, 
a  tenderness  of  reputation.  Qoo.  of  the  Tongue. 


TEND'ING,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  swinging 
round  or  movement  of  a  ship  upon  her  anchor. 

TEN'DIN-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  tendineux  ;  It.  tendinoso ;  from 
L.  tendines,  tendons,  from  tendo,  to  stretch.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  tendon;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  tendons. 

2.  Full  of  tendons;  sinewy;  as,  nervous  and  ten- 
dinous parts.  Wiseman. 

TEND'MENT,  n.     Attendance  ;  care.     [04s.]      Hall. 
TEN'DON,  «.     [L.  tendo;  Gr.  revoiu ;  from  ntvoi,  L. 
teneo,  temlo.] 

In  anatomu,  a  bird,  insensible  cord  or  bundle  of 

fibers,  bv  winch  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone. 

TEN'DRAG,  i  n.    The  popular  name  of  three  insec- 

TEN'REe,     [     tivorous  mammals,  of  the  genus  Cen- 

TAN'REG,     )      tenes.     They  are  small  quadrupeds, 

found  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
TEN'DRIL,  11.     [Fr.  tendron,  from  tenir,  to  hold.] 

A  filiform,  spiral  shoot  of  a  plant  that  winds  round 
another  body  for  the  purpose  of  support.     Tendrils, 
orclaspers,  are  given  to  plants  that  have  weak  stalks. 
Ray. 
They  are  also   given  to  creeping  vines  which  re- 
quire support  on  the  earth. 

A  tendril,  in  most  cases,  is  a  peculiar  modification 
of  a  petiole  ;  though  sometimes  it  is  a  modification 
of  some  part  of  the  inflorescence,  as  in  the  vine. 
Lindley. 
TEN'DRIL,  a.     Clasping  ;■  climbing  ;  as  a  tendril. 

Dyer. 
TEND'RY,  n.    Proposal  to  acceptance  ;  tender. 

Heylin. 
TEND'SCME,  (ten'sum,)  a.     Requiring  much  attend- 
ance ;  as,  a  tendsouic  child. 
TEN'E-BROUS,     j  a.      [L.  tencbrosus,  from  tencbrce, 
TE-Nf.'1!RI-0US,  j      darkness.] 

Park  ;  gloomy.  Young. 

TEN'E-BROITS-NESS,  )         Dnrktl„,  .  ,,„„ 
TEN-E-BROS'I-TY,         "■    ualKnes8>  8'oom. 
TEN'E-MENT,  n.f  [Fr. ;   Low  L.  tenementum,  from 
teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  In  common  acceptation,  a  house;  a  building  for  a 
habitation  ;  or  an  apartment  in  a  building,  used  by 
one  family. 

2.  A  house  or  lands  depending  on  a  manor ;  or  a 
fee  fr.rm  depending  on  a  superior.  Cyc. 


TEN 


nf- 
advowson,  a  franchise,  a  right  of  common,  a 
peerage,  &c.    These  are  called  free  or  frank  tenements. 

The  thing-  held  ifl  a  tenement,  and  the  possessor  of  it  a  tenant,  and 
the  manner  ol   iiu^f^ioii  is  calkd  tenure.  Btockstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tenanted  lands; 
that  is  or  may  be  held  by  tenants. 

Tenemental  lands  they  di.sinbu^  ,1  amunir  (heir  tenants. 

lilackstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'A-RY,  a.  That  is  or  may  be  leased  ; 
held  bv  tenants.  Spclman. 

TE-NER'I-TY,  n.     Tenderness.     [JYot  in  use.] 

TE-NES'MUS,  7t.  [L. ;  literally,  a  straining  or  stretch- 
ing.] 

An  urgent,  distressing,  and  almost  painful  sensa- 
tion, as  if  a  discharge  from  the  intestines  must  take 
place  immediately  ;  always  referred  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum. 

TEN'Et,  ii.  t  [L.  tenet,  he  holds.] 

Any  opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or  doctrine,  which 
a  person  believes  or  maintains  as  true  ;  as,  the  tenets 
of  Plato  or  of  Cicero.  The  tenets  of  Christians  are 
adopted  from  the  Scriptures  ;  but  different  interpre- 
tations give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  tenets. 

TEN'FCLD,  a.     [ten  and  fold.]     Ten  times  more. 

Fire  kindled  into  Unfold  rage.  Milton. 

Til'NI-OID,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  family  of  paren- 
chymatous entozoa,  comprising  what  are  commonly 
called  Tapeworms. 

TEN'NANT-ITE,  71.  [from  Smithson  Tennant.]  A 
blackish,  lead-gray  ore  of  copper,  from  Cornwall, 
consisting  of  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur. 

TEN'NIS,  n.  [If  this  word  is  from  L.  teneo,  Fr.  (chit-, 
it  must  be  from  the  sense  of  holding  on,  continuing 
to  keep  in  motion.] 

A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  continually  or 
kept  in  motion  by  rackets. 

Tl'.WN'IS,  r.  t.     To  drive  a  ball.  Spenser. 

TEN'NIS-€5URT,  7t.  A  place  or  court  for  playing 
the  game  of  tennis.  Rich.  Diet. 

TEN'NI.S-KI),  (tcn'nist,)  pp.     Driven,  as  a  ball. 

TEN'NIS-ING,  ppr.     Driving,  as  a  ball. 

TEN'ON,  71.     [Fr.,  from  tenir,  L.  teneo,  to  hold.] 

In  building  and  cabinet  work,  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  which  is  reduced  in  its  dimensions  so 
as  to  be  fitted  into  a  mortise  for  insertion,  or  in- 
serted, for  fastening  two  pieces  of  timber  together. 
The  form  of  a  tenon  is  various,  as  square,  dove- 
tailed, &c. 

TEN'ON-SAW,  71.  A  saw  with  a  brass  or  steel  back, 
for  ctttting'tenons.  Owilt. 

TEN'OR,  n.  [L.  tenor,  from  teneo,  to  hold  ;  that  is,  a 
holding  on  in  a  continued  course;    Fr.  teneur ;  It. 

1.  Continued  run  or  currency ;  whole  course  or 
strain.  We  understand  a  speaker's  intention  or 
views  from  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  ;  that  is, 
from  the  general  course  of  his  ideas,  or  general  pur- 
port of  his  speech. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  positively  require 
humility  and  meekness  to  all  men  i  Sprat. 

2.  Stamp ;  character.  The  conversation  was  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  the  preceding  day. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  ii 

3.  Sense  contained  ;  purport ;  substance  ;  general 
course  or  drift ;  as,  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the 
discourse.  Warrants  are  to  be  executed  according 
to  their  form  and  tenor.  Locke. 


Wh 


.0  the  tenor.  Shale. 

,  the  most  common  nat- 
in  singing,  or  the  higher 
ally  belonging  to  adult 


4.  [Fr.  tenor.]  It 
ural  pitch  of  a  man' 
of  tile  two  kinds  of 

males  ;  hence,  the  part  of  a  tune  adapted  to  th 
voice,  the  second  of  the  four  parts  in  the  scale  of 
sounds,  reckoning  from  the  base  ;  and  originally  the 
air,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  auxiliary. 

5.  The  persons  who  sing  the  tenor,  or  the  instru- 
ment that  plays  it. 

TE-NOT'O-MY,  71.  [Gr.  revav  and  rapr/.]  In  sur- 
gery, the  division  or  the  act  of  dividing  a  tendon. 

TEN'KEC,  71.  The  name  of  three  small  insectiv- 
orous quadrupeds,  of  the  genus  Centenes,  allied  to 
the  hedgehog,  anil  found  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle 
of  France.     [Also  written  Tanrec  and  Tenorac] 

TENSE,  (tens,)  a.  [L.  tensus,  from  tendo,  to  stretch.] 
Stretched;  strained  to  stiffness;  rigid;  not  lax; 
as,  a  tense  liber. 


Fort 


■  puss  ht->  of  the  sound  into  t 


lifter. 


TENSE,  (tense,)  11,      [Corrupted  from  Fr.  temps,  L. 
tempns.] 

In  grammar,  time,  or  a  particular  form  of  a  verb, 
or  a  combination  of  words,  used  to  express  the  time 
of  action,  or  of  that  which  is  affirmed  ;  or  tense  is 
an  inflection  of  verbs,  by  which  they  are  made  to 
signify  or  distinguish  the  time  of  actions  or  events. 
The  primary  simple  tenses  are  three  —  those  which 
express   time  past,  present,  and  future;    but  these 


TEN 

admit  of  modifications,  which  differ  in  different  lan- 
guages. The  Cnglish  language  is  rich  in  tenses,  be- 
vnnd  any  other  lanoiiage  in  Europe. 

TkwKX'V,  ado.     With  tension. 

TEN'SE'NESS,  (tens'ness,)  ,1.  The  state  of  being 
tense  or  stretched  to  siilfness  ;  stiffness  ;  opposed  to 
Laxness  ;  as,  the  tenseness  of  a  string  or  fiber  ;  tense- 
ness of  the  skin.  Sharp. 

TENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.    The  state  that  admits  tension. 

TENS'I-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  extended. 

TENS'ILE,  (ten'sil,)  a.    Capable  of  extension. 
TEN'SION,  (ten'shun,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tensio,  Undo.] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching  or  straining;  as,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained  to  stiff- 
ness ;  or  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained  ;  as,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  tension  in  chords  give  different 
sounds  ;  the  greater  the  tension,  the  more  acute  the 
6ound. 

3.  The  stretching  or  degree  of  stretching  to  which 
a  wire,  cord,  piece  of  timber,  &c,  is  strained  by 
drawing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  strain. 

4.  Distention.  [Owilt. 
TENS'IVE,  a.     Giving  the  sensation  of  tension,  stiff- 
ness, or  contraction  ;  as,  a  tensioe  pain.        Flayer. 

TEN'SoME.     See  Tendsome. 

TENS'OR,  71.    In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  extends  or 

stretches  a  part. 
TEN'SIJRE  ;  the  same  as  Tension,  and  not  used. 

TENT,  71.  [W.  tent,  from  ten,  tyn,  stretched  ;  Fr 
tente  ;  Sp.  tienda ;  L.  tentorium,  from  tendo,  10 
stretch.] 

1.  A  pavilion  or  portable  lodge  consisting  of  can- 
vas or  other  coarse  cloth,  stretched  and  sustained  by 
poles;  usctl  for  sheltering  persons  from  the  weather, 
particularly  soldiers  in  camp.  The  wandering  Arabs 
and  Tartars  lodge  in  tents.  The  Israelites  lodged  in 
tents  forty  years,  while  tliev  were  in  the  desert. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  used  to  dilate 
an  opening  in  the  flesh,  or  to  prevent  the  healing  of 
an  opening  from  which  matter  or  other  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. Cyc. 

TENT,  71.     [Sp.  tinto,  deep  colored,  from  L.  tinctus.j- 
A  kind  of  wine   of  a  deep  red   color,  chiefly  from 
Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain. 

TENT,  v.  i.    To  lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle. 
Shak. 

TENT,  v.  t.    To  probe  ;  to  search  as  with  a  tent ;  as, 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick.  Shak! 

2.  To  keep  open  with  a  tent.  Wiseman. 

TENT'-BED,  71.  A  high-post  bedstead,  having  cur- 
tains in  ah  arched  form  above. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

?In'?a€^ELA,  i  «•  *'•     LTech.  L.  tentacula.] 

A  filiform  process  or  organ,  simple  or  branched, 
on  the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  the  Linnrean 
class  Vermes,  and  of  Cuvier's  Mollusca,  Annelida, 
Echinodermata,  Actinia,  Medusa?,  Polypi,  &c,  either 
an  organ  of  feeling,   prehension,  or  motion,  some- 
times round  the  mouth,  sometimes  on  other  parts  of 
the  body. 
TEN-TAC'II-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  tentacles. 
TEN-TACU-LA-TED,  a.     Having  tentacles. 
TEN-TA-eU-LIF'ER-OUS,   a.      [L.   tcntacuiiim  and 
fcro,  to  bear.] 

Producing  tentacula  or  tentacles.  Kirby. 

TENT'AGE,  ii.     An  encampment.     [Unusual] 

Drayton. 
TEN-Ta'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tentatio  ,•  tinto,  to 
try.] 

Trial  ;  temptation.     [Little  used.]  Brotcn. 

TENT'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.]     Trying  ;  essaying. 
TENT'A-TIVE,  n.     An  essay  ;  trial.  Berkeley. 

TENT'ED,  a.     Covered  or  furnished  with  tents",  as 
soldiers. 
2.  Covered  with  tents  ;  as,  a  tented  field. 
TENT'ER,  n.     [L.  tendo,  tentns,  to  stretch.] 

A  machine  for  stretching  cloth,  by  means  of  hooks, 
called  Tenter-Hooks.  Hebert. 

To  be  on  tlie  tenters ;  to  be  on.the  stretch  ;  to  be  in 
distress,  uneasiness,  or  suspense.  Hudibras. 

TENT'ER,  v.  t.     To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 
TENT'ER,  v.  i.     To  admit  extension.  [Bacon. 

Woolen  cloths  will  tenter.  Bacon. 

TENT'ER- ED,  pp.     Stretched  or  hung  on  tenters. 
TENT'ER-G ROUND,  71.     Ground  on  which  tenters 

loth  on  the  frame  "called  Ten 
TENT'ER-ING,  ppr.     Stretching  01  hanging  on  tent- 

TENTH,  a.      [from  ten.]     The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  the 

first  after  the  ninth. 
TENTH,  n.     The  tenth  part. 

2.  Tithe  ;  the  tenth  pnrt  of  annual  produce  or  in- 
crease. The  tenth  of  income  is  payable  to  the  clergy 
in  England,  as  it  was  to  the  priests  among  the  Isra- 

3.  In  music,  the  octave  of  the  third  ;  an  interval 
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L.  tenuis  and  folium.] 


TER 

comprehending  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or  ten  soul 
diatunically  divided.  Busb 

TEXTH'LY,  udv.     [n  the  tenth  place. 

TEN-TIG'IN-OUS,  o.     [L.  tentigo,  a  stretchingj 
Stiff;  stretched.     [Jfot  in  use.]  Die 

TENT'ING,   ppr.      Probing;    keeping    open   with  a 

TENIT'O-RY,  n.     [L.  tentorium.] 

The  awning  of  a  tent.  Evelyn. 

TENT'WORT,  (-wuit,)  n.     [tent  and  wort.]    A  plant 

of  the  semis  Asplenium. 
TEN'lj-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.tenuo.] 

To  make  thin. 
TEN'lJ-A-TED,  pp.     Made  thin. 
TEN'U-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  th 
TEN-tj-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.     [" 

Having  thin  or  narrow  1 
TE-NO'l-OUS,    a.      Rare    or    subtile  ;    opposed     to 

Dense. 

TEM-U-I-ROS'TERS,  n.  pi.*  [L.  tenuis  and  rostrum.] 

A  tribe  of  insessorial  or  perching  birds,  including 

those  which  have  a  long  anil  slrntlir  bill.     Brande. 

TEN-LM-ROS'TRAL,   a.      Thin-billed  ;    applied     to 

birds  with  a  slender  bill,  as  the  humming-birds. 

Swainson. 
TE-NO'I-TY,  h.     [Fr.  tenuite  ;  L.  tcnuitas,  from  tenuis, 
thin.     See  Thin.] 

1.  Thinness  ;  smallness  in  diameter  ;  exility  ;  thin- 
ness, applied  to  a  broad  substance,  and  slenderness, 
applied  to  one  that  is  long  ;  as,  the  tenuity  of  paper 
or  of  a  leaf ;  the  tenuity  of  a  hair  or  filament. 

2.  Rarity  ;  rareness  ;  thinness  ;  as  of  a  fluid  ;  as, 
the  tenuity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere;  the  tenuity  of  the  blood.  Bacon. 

3.  Poverty.     [Wot  in  use.]  K.  Charles. 
TEN'U  OUS,  a.     [L. 

11 


TER 


1.  Thin;  small; 

2.  Rar 


Brown. 


TEN'lIRE,  (ten'yur,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  tenir,  L.  Unco,  to 
hold.] 

1.  A  holding.  Ill  English  law, the  mannerof  hold- 
ing lands  and  tenements  of  a  superior.  All  the 
species  of  ancient  tenures  may  be  reduced  to  four, 
three  of  which  subsist  to  this  day.  1.  Tenure  by 
knight  service,  which  was  the  most  honorable. 
This  is  now  abolished.  2.  Tenure  in  free  socage,  or 
by  a  certain  and  determinate  service,  which  is  either 
free  and  honorable,  or  viIUmii  and  base.  3.  Tenure 
by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  copyhold  tenure.  4.  Tenure 
in  ancient  demain.  There  was  also  tenure  in 
frankalmoign,  or  free  alms.  The  tenure  in  free  and 
common  socage  ha.-  absorbed  most  of  the  others. 

Blackstone. 

In  the  United  States,  almost  all  lands  are  held  in 
fee-simple  ;  not  of  a  superior,  but  the  whole  right 
and  title  to  the  property  being  vested  in  the  owner. 

Tenure  in  general,  then,  is  the  particular  manner 
of  holding  real  estate,  as  by  exclusive  title  or  owner- 
ship, by  fee-simple,  by  fee-tail,  by  courtesy,  in 
dower,  by  copyhold,  by  lease,  at  will,  &c. 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service  which 
the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or  superior  for 
the  use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general.  In  absolute 
governments,  men   huld  their  rights  by  a   precari- 

TE-O-CAL'LE,  n.     Literally.  God's  house  ;  a  pyramid 

for  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the  Mexicans  and 

other  aborigines  of  America.  Humboldt. 

TEP-E-FAC'TION,  n.     [L.  tcpefacio  ;    tepidus,  warm, 

and  facio,  to  make.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  warming,  making  tepid  or 
moderately  warm. 
TEP'E-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.     Made  moderately  warm. 
TEP'E-F5,  v.  t.     [L.  tcpefacio.] 

To  make  moderately  warm.  Goldsmith. 

TEP'E-FV,  v.  i.     To  become  moderately  warm. 
TEPH'RA-MAN-CY,  (tef'ra-man-se,)  n.     [Gr.  retppa 
and  iinvrtia.] 

Divination  by  the  ashes  on  which  the  victim  had 
been  consumed  in  sacrifice.  Smart. 

TEP'ID,  a.      [L.    tepidus,   from   tepeo,   to  be   warm; 
Russ.  toplyu.) 

Moderately  warm  ;  lukewarm ;  as,  a  tepid  bath  ; 
tepid  rays  ;  tepid  vapors. 

Tepid  mineral  waters,  are  such  as  have  less  sensible 
cold  than  common  water.  Ci/c. 

TEP'ID-NESS,  |  b.      Moderate   warmth  ;    lukewarm- 
Tlj  Plll'1-TY,    j       ness.  Rambler. 

TE'POR,  n.     [L.]     Gentle  heat ;  moderate  warmth. 
Jirbutllnot. 
TER'APH,  (ter'af,)  n.     [Heb.]     Supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  idol ;  by  others,  to  be  a  charm  or  amulet. 

TER'A-PHIM,  n.  pi.     [Heb.]     Household  deities  or 

TER-A-TOL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.   rcpas,  a  prodigy,  and 
aovos,  discourse.] 

1.  That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  malfor- 
mations and  monstrosities. 

2.  Bombast  in  language,  affectation  of  sublimity. 
[Wot  used.]  Bailey. 

TERCE,   (ters,)   n.      [Sp.  tercia;    Fr.   tiers,   tierce,  a 
third.] 


42  gallons,  the  third  of 


named   for  his 


A  cask  whose 
a  pipe  or  butt.] 
TER'CEL,   n.     [Fr.    tiers,  third; 
smallness.] 
The  male  of  the  common  falcon,  Falco  peregrinus. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
The  name  tercel  is  also  given  to  the  male  of  every 
species  of  falcon  or  hawk,  when  he  has  no  other  in- 
dividual designation.  Booth. 
TERCE'-MA-JOR,  n.    A  sequence  of  the  three  best 

cards. 
TER'CINE,  (ter'sin,)  n.     [L  lertius.] 

In  botany,  the  outer  coat  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  of  a  plant.  Lindlcy. 

TER'E-BINTH,  n.     [Fr.  terebinlhe;  Gr.  repefftuHoc.] 
The  turpentine-tree.  Spenser. 

TER-E-BIN'THIN-ATE,  a.      Terebinthine  ;    impreg- 
nated with  the  qualities  of  turpentine.        Ramsay. 
TEK-E-BIN'THJNE,    (-thin,)    a.      [L.    tercbinthinus, 
from  terebinthina,  turpentine.] 

Pertaining  to  turpentine;  consisting  of  turpentine, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
TER'E-BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  tcrcbro,  tcro.] 

To  bore  ;  to  perforate  with  a  gimlet.     [Little  used.] 

Dcrham. 

TER'E-BRJ-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Boring;    perforating 

applied    to   mollusks,    which   form   holes   in    rocks, 

wood,  &c.  Humble. 

TER-E-BRa'TION,  7t.     The  act  of  boring.     [Liul 

used.]  Bacon. 

TER-E-BRAT'U-LA,  ti.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
of  the  class  Brachiopoda,  in  which  one  of  the  valves 
is  perforated  for  the  transmissi  n  of  a  sort  of  tend 
nous  ligament,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  to 
submarine  bodies.  P.  Cue. 

TER-E-BRAT'U-LITE,  ti.    Fossil  terebratula,  a  kind 


borer 


TER'E-DINE,   (-din,)  n.     [See   Teredc 

the  teredo. 
TE-Rg  DO,  71.     [L.,  from  tero,  to  wear.] 

A  genus  of  acephalous  testaceous  mollusks   that 

bore  and  penetrate  the   bottom  of  ships,  and  other 

submersed  wood. 

TE-RKTE',  a.     [L.  teres.] 

Cylindrical  and    tapering;    columnar;    as    some 
stems  of  plants.  Martyn. 

TER-GEM'IN-AL,       (  ,r     .  •  n 

TEI!  GEM'IN-ATE,  i  °"     LL-  tergeminus.] 

Thrice  double  ;  as,  a  tergeminate  leaf.       Martyn. 
TER-GEM'IN-Olls,  a.     [Supra.]     Threefold. 
TER-GIF'E-ROUS,   a.      [L.  tcrgum,   the   back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Tergiferous  plants,  are  such  as  bear  their  seeds  on 
the  bark  of  their  leaves,  as  ferns.  Cyc. 

TER'GI-VER-SATE,  (ter'je-ver-sate,)  v.   i.     [L.   tcr- 
gum, the  back,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

To  shift ;  to  practice  evasion.     [Little  used.] 

TER-GI-VER-SA'TION,  n.    A  shifting;   sniff;  sub- 
terfuge ;  evasion. 

W riling  is  to  If  pivf'Tr.'t!    befnre  v.tIuI    conf  reneps,  as  being 
more  free  from  p.ibiiun    unl  In  gioereaUon.       " 

2.  Change;  fickleness  of  conduct. 

The  colonel,  alter  all  his  tergiversation,  lost  his  ] 


Branihad. 


TER'GUM,  ti.  [L.,  the  back.]  In  entomology,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Brande. 

TERM,  7i.t  [Gr.  reppa;  Fr.  terme;  It.  termine ;  Sp. 
termino;  L.  terminus,  a  limit  or  boundary;  W.  ten, 
tcrvyn,  from  terv,  extreme.] 

1.  A  limit ;  a  bound  or  boundary  ;  the  extremity 
of  any  thing;  that  which  limits  its  extent. 

Corruption   is   a  reciprocal  to  generaliou,  and   they  two  are  as 

2.  The  time  for  which  any  thing  lasts  ;  any  limited 
time  ;  as-,  the  term  of  five  years  ;  the  term  of  life. 

3.  In  geometry,  a  point,  line,  or  superficies,  that 
limits.  A  line  is  the  term  of  a  superficies,  and  a  su- 
perficies is  the  term  of  a  solid. 

4.  In  law,  the  limitation  of  an  estate;  or  rather 
the  whole  time  or  duration  af  an  estate  ;  as,  a  lease 
for  the  term  of  life,  for  the  term  of  three  lives,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years. 

5.  In  law,  the  time  in  which  a  court  is  held  or  open 
for  the  trial  of  causes.  In  England  there  are  four 
terms  in  the  year ;  Hilary  term,  from  January  23d  to 
February  12th  ;  Easter  term,  from  Wednesday, 
fortnight  after  Easter,  to  the  Monday  next  after 
Ascension-day  ;  Trinity  term,  from  Fmlav  next  after 
Trinity  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  fortnight  after; 
and  Michaelmas  term,  from  November  Gth  to  the 
28th.  These  terms  are  observed  by  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer, 
but  not  by  the  parliament,  the  chancery,  or  by  inferior 
courts.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation.  In 
the  United  States,  the  terms  to  be  observed  by  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  art  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
con^re.-s  and  of  the  several  States. 

6.  In   universities  and   colleges,  the    time    during 
which  instruction  is  regularly  given  to  students,  who 
are  obliged  by  the 
to  attend  to  the 


8.  In  the  arts,  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes 
something  peculiar  to  an  art ;  as,  a  techn' 

9.  In  logic,  a  syllogism  embraces  three  terms,  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  middle.  The  predii 
the  conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  becau 
the  most  general,  and  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
called  the  minor  term,  because  it  is  less  general. 
These  are  called  the  extremes;  and  the  third  term, 
introduced  as  a  common  measure  between  them,  is 
called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  Thus  in  the  follow- 
ing syllogism  :  — 

Every  vegetable  is  combustible  ; 

Every  tree  is  a  vegetable  ; 

Therefore  every  tree  is  combustible  ; 
Combustible  is  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  or  the 
major  term  ;  every  tree  is  the  minor  term  ;  vegetable 
is  the  middle  term.  Hedge's  Logic. 

10.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  pillar'or  column, 
adorned  on  the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  head,  either 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  satyr.  The  pillar  part  fre- 
quently tapers  downward,  or  is  narrowest  at  the  base. 
Terms  rudely  carved  were  used  for  landmarks  or 
boundaries.  P.  Cyc.     Owilt. 

11.  Among  the  ancients,  terms,  termini  miliares, 
were  the  heads  of  certain  divinities  placed  on  square 
landmarks  of  stone,  to  mark  the  several  stadia  on 
roads.  These  were  dedicated  to  Mercury,  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  highways.  Cite. 

12.  In  algebra,  a  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ; 
as,  a,  in  a  +  b  ;  or  ab,  in  ab  +  cd.  Day. 

13.  Among  physicians,  the  monthly  uterine  secre- 
tion of  females  is  called  terms.  Bailey. 

14.  In  contracts,  terms,  in  the  plural,  are  condi- 
tions ;  propositions  stated  or  promises  made,  which, 
when  assented  to  or  accepted  by  another,  settle  the 
contract  and  bind  the  parties.  A  engages  to  build  a 
house  for  B  fur  a  specific  sum  of  money,  in  a  given 
time  ;  these  are  his  terms.  When  B  promises  to 
give  to  A  that  sum  for  building  the  house,  he  has 
agreed  to  the  terms ;  the  contract  is  completed  and 
binding  upon  both  parties. 

Terms  of  proportion  ;  in  mathematics,  the  four  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  composed. 

To  make  terms  ;  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

To  come  to  terms  ;  to  agree  ;  to  come  to  an  agree- 

To  bring  to  terms;  to  reduce  to  submission  or  to 
conditions. 
TERM,  Ti.  t.    To  name  ;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Men  term  u-h  a  i.\  ti.youd  i!k>  limits  of  the  universe   imaginary 
space.  Locke. 

TER'MA-GAN-CY,  n.  [from  termagant.]  Turbu- 
lence ;  tutnultuousness  ;  as,  a  violent  tcrmagancy  of 
temper.  Baker. 

TER'MA-GANT,  a.  [In  Sax.  tir  or  tyr  is  a  deity, 
Mars  or  Mercury,  and  a  prince  or  lord.  As  a  prefix, 
it  augments  the  sense  of  words,  and  is  equivalent  to 
chief  or  very  great.  The  Sax.  magan,  Eng.  may,  is  a 
verb  denoting  to  be  able,  to  prevail  ;  from  the  sense 
of  straining,  striving,  or  driving.  Qu.  the  root  of  stir.] 
Tumultuous.;  turbulent;  boisterous  or  furious; 
quarrelsome  ;  scolding. 

The   eldest   was   a    termagant,   imperious,   prodigal,   profligate 

TER'MA-GANT,  7t.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbu- 
lent woman.  It  seems  in  Shakspeare  to  have  been 
used  of  men.  In  ancient  farces  and  puppet-shows, 
Termagant  was  a  vociferous,  tumultuous  deity. 

.   "Well,"  said  he,  "  thou  art 

Tatter. 
flame.  Pope. 

TER'MA-GANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  turbulent  or  scolding 

manner. 
TERM' ED,  pp.     Called  ;  denominated. 
TERM'ER,  7i.     One  who  travels  to  attend  a  court  term. 
Spenser. 
2.  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 
TER'MES,  ti.;  pi.  Ter'mi-tes.     [Gr.  repua,  the  end, 
because  this  insect  destroys  every  thing  it  attacks.] 

A  neuropterous   insect,  commonly   called  White 
Ant.     It  is  mostly  found  within  the  tropics.     It  de- 
stroys every  thing  it  attacks.     It  will  reduce  a  house 
of  wootl  to  a  mere  shell  in  a  very  short  time. 
TERM'-FEE,  n.      Among  lawyers,  a   fee  or  certain 
harged  to  a  suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is  in 


She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fi 

a  brave  termagant." 
The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  i 


TERM'IN-A-BLE,   a 

bounded  ;  limitable. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE-NEl 


i   term.].    That    mav   be 
Diet. 
The  state  of  being  ter- 


TERM'IN-AL,   a.     [from   L.   terminus.]      In   botany, 
growing  at  the  entl  of  a  branch  or  stem;  termina- 
ting; as,  n  terminal  scape,  flower,  or  spike    Martyn. 
2.  Forming  the  end  or  extremity  ;  as,  a  terminal 


the  god  of  boundaries. 
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\  Set  Talk  of  Synonyms, 


TER 

TERM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  terminer;  L.  tcrmino  ;  Sp. 
terminar;  It.  terminare  ,  from  l^  terminus,  W.tervyn.J 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  set  the  extreme  point  or 
side  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  terminute  a  surface  by  a  line. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  terminate  a 
controversy. 

TERM'IN-ATE,t\i.  To  be  limited  ;  to  end  ;  to  come 
to  the  furthest  point  in  space  ;  as,  a  line  terminates 
at  the  equatoi  ;  the  torrid  zone  terminates  at  the 
tropics. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  close  ;  to  come  to  a  limit  in  time. 
The  session  of  congress,  every  second  year,  must 


terminate  on  the  third  of  March. 


B  designs  and  efficacy, 


TER.YI-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  limiting  or  setting 
bounds  ;  the  act  of  ending  or  concluding. 

2.  Bound  ,  limit  in  space  or  extent ;  as,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  line. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence  ;  as,  the  termination  of 
the  year  or  of  life  ;  the  termination  of  happiness. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word  ;  the 
syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word.  Words  have 
different  terminations  to  express  number,  time,  and 

5.  End  ;  conclusion  ;  result.  [sex. 

6.  Last  purpose.  Wliite. 

7.  Word  ;  term.     [Not  in  use.]  Slink. 
TERM-IN-A'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  forming, 

the  end  or  concluding  syllable.  Walker. 

TERM'IN-4-TIVE,  a.     Directing  termination. 

Bp.  Rust. 
TERM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Absolutely  ;    so  as  not 

tn  respect  iuiv  thing  else.  Taylor. 

TERM'IN-a-TOR,  n.    In  astronomy,  the  dividing  line 

between  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  part 

of  the  moon.  Olmsted. 

TERM'IN-ER,  re.    A  determining;   as,  in   oyer  and 

TERM'ING, ppr.    Calling;  denominating. 

TERM'IN-IST,  n.  In  errle.siastical  liislorv,  one  of  a 
class  of  theologians  who  maintain  that  God  has  fixed 
a  certain  term  for  the  probation  of  individual  per- 
sons, during  which  period,  and  no  longer,  they  have 
the  offer  of  grace.  Murdock. 

TERM-ON-OI/O-GY,  |    "■     fGr-  "f>'"J"  and  X'>"s-J 

1.  The  doctrine  of  terms  ;  a  treatise  on  terms. 

2.  In  natural  history,  that  branch  of  the  science 
which  explains  all  the  terms  used  in  the  description 
of  natural  objects.  Ed   F.ncye. 

TER-MIN'THUS,n.     [Gr.  rcouji/t)  •<,  a  pine  nut.] 

In  medicine,  a  sort  of  carbuncle,  spreading  in  the 
shape,  and  assuming  the  figure  and  blackish  green 
color  of  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  called  Pine-Nut. 

Good. 
TER'MIN-US,  n. ;  pi.  Termini.*  [L.]    A  boundary; 
a  column  ;  the  extreme  point  at  either  end  of  a  rail- 
road, &x.     Among  the  Romans,  the  deity  that  pre- 
sided over  boundaries.  ^ 
TER'MITE,    re.;   pi.    Termites.*    The    white    ant, 

Termes. 
TERM'LESS,  a.     Unlimited;  boundless;  as,  termless 

joys.  Ralegh. 

TERM'LY,  a.    Occurring  every  term;   as,  a  termly 

fee.  Bacon. 

TERM'LY,  adv.    Term  by  term  ,  every  term  ;  as,  a 

fro  termly  given.  Bacon. 

TERM-ON-OL'O-GY,  re  [Gr.  rtpuwv,  a  term,  and 
A»y<.] 

This  is  a  more  correct  word  than  Terminology, 
and  is  preferred  bv  the  lust  authors. 
TER.M'OR,  n.     One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 

years  or  life  ;  spelt  also  Termer.  Blackstone. 

TERN,  7i.*  [L.  sterna.] 

A  common  name  of  certain  long-winged  aquatic 
fowls  of  the  genus  Sterna,  of  Linnteus,  closely  allied 
to  the  gulls  ;  as  the  great  or  common  tern,  or  sea- 
swallow,  (S.  Hirnndo,)  the  black  tern,  the  lesser 
tern,  or  hooded  tern,  &c.  The  brown  tern,  or  brown 
gull,  is  considered  as  the  young  of  the  pewit  gull  or 
sea  crow,  (Larus  ridibundus,)  before  molting. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
TERN,  a.     [L.  tcrnns.] 

Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three. 
Tern  leaves  ;  in  threes,  or  three  by  three  ;  express- 
ing the  number  of  leaves  in  each  whorl  or  set. 

Tern  peduncles  ;  three  growing  together  from  the 
same  axil. 

Tern  flowers  ;  growing  three  and  three  together. 
Martyn. 
TERN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  ternarius,  of  three.l 

Proceeding  by  threes  ;    consisting  of  three.     The 
ternary  number,  in   antiquity,  was  esteemed  a  sym- 
bol of  perfect  ion,  and  held  in  great  veneration.  Cyc. 
TER  \r/  \  RY    I 

teVni-on,'  (  "•   CL-  "™a™''«.  to™°J 

The  number  three.  Holder. 

TERN'ATE,  n.     [L.  tenuis,  terni.] 

In  botany,  a  trrnatc  leaf  is  one  that  has  three  leaf- 
lets o:i  a  petiole,  as  in   trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble, 


TER 

&c.     There  are  leaves  also  biternote  and  triternate, 
having  three  ternate  or  three  biternate  leaflets. 

These  leaves  must  not  be  confounded  with  folia 
terna,  which  are  leaves  that  grow  three  together  in  a 
whorl,  on  a  stem  or  branch.  These  are,  however, 
more  correctly  called  Verticillaie-ternate.  Cyc. 

Ternate  bat ;  a  species  of  hat  of  a  large  kind,  found 
in  the  isle  Ternate,  and  other  East  India  isles.  [See 
Vamrvre.1 

TERP-Sieil-O-RE'AN,  a  *  Relating  to  Terpsichore, 
the  muse  who  presided  over  dancing. 

TER'RACE,  n.  [Fr.  terrasse;  It.  terrano;  Sp.  tcr- 
rado;  from  L.  terra,  the  earth.] 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth,  sup- 
ported on  one  or  more  sides  by  a  wall  or  bank  of 
turf,  &c,  used  either  for  cultivation  or  for  a  prome- 
nade. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery.  Johnson. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house.  All  the  buildings  of 
the  Oriental  nations  arc  covered  with  terraces,  where 
people  walk  or  sleep. 

TER'RACE,  v.  t.     To  form  into  a  terrace. 

2.  To  open  to  the  air  and  light.  Wotton. 

TER'RAC-£D,  (ter'raste,)  pp.  or  a.  Formed  into  a 
terrace  ;  having  a  terrace.  Thomson. 

TER'RAC-ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  a  terrace  ;  open- 
ing to  the  air. 

TER'RA  €OTTJl,n.  [It.]  Literally,  baited  clay  ;  a 
name  given  to  statues,  architectural  decorations, 
figures,  vases,  &c,  modeled  or  cast  in  a  paste  made 
of  pipe  or  potter's  clay  and  a  fine  colorless  sand. 

Brande. 

TER-RA-CUL'TIJR-AL,  a.    Denoting  tillage  of  the 


rib. 
TER-RA-etTL'TLIRE,  n.     [L.  terra  and  cultura.] 

Cultivation  of  the  earth. 
TER'RM  FIL'I-US,n.    [L.]    Formerly,  one  appointed 
to  write  a  satirical  Latin   poem  at  the  public  acts  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  ;  not  unlike  the  prevaricator 
at  Cambridge,  England. 


TER'RA  W--eOQ<. 
regit 


[L. 


[L.]     An   unknown 

TER'RA  JJ3-POWI--6J1,  n.  [L.]  The  same  as  Ca- 
techu, a  substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  spe- 
cies of  acacia.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  earth  from  Japan  ;  hence  the  name. 

TER'RJI  LEJWN1-A,  n.  [L-]  A  species  of  red, 
bidary  earth. 

TER'RA-PIN,  re.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  tide- 
water tortoise. 

TER  RA  PON-DE-RO'SA,n.  [L.]  Barytes  or  heavy 
spar.  Ure. 

TER-Ra'OUE-OUS,  a.  [L.  terra,  earth,  and  aqua, 
water ;  W.  tie,  Sans,  dara,  earth.] 

Consisting  of  land  anil  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth. 
This  epithet  is  given  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  the 
surface,  of  which  more  than  three  fifths  consist  of 
water,  and  the  remainder  of  earth  or  solid  materials. 

TER'RAR,  n.     A  register  of  lands.     [Not  in  use.] 

Cowel. 

TER'RAS,  n.     See  Trass. 

TER'RA  Sl-EN'NA,n.  [It.]  A  brown  bole  or  ochre 
fnmi  Sienna,  in  ititly,  used  as  a  pigment. 

TERRE'-BLOU,  (tare'blQ,)  n.  [Fr.  tcrre,  earth,  and 
blue.] 

A  kind  of  earth.  Woodward. 

TERRE'-MOTE,  (tare'mote,)  re, 
motus,  motion.] 

An  earthquake.      [Nat  in  ui 

TERRE'-PLEIN,  (tare'plane.) 
plein,  full. J 

In  fortification,  the  top,  platform,  or  horizontal 
surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  the  cannon  are 
placed. 

TERItl-'.-TEN'ANT,  j         rP     ,         ,        ,n 

TER-TEN'ANT,        j  "•     L1  r"  ^re-tenant,  i 

One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the 
occupant. 

TERRE'-VERTE,  (tare'varte,)  re.  [Fr.  terra,  earth, 
and  ■Herd,  vcrte,  green.] 

A  species  of  olive-green  earth,  used  by  painters, 
containing  oxyd  of  iron,  silica,  potash,  and  water, 
with  other  variable  ingredients. 

TER-REEN',  n.     [Fr.  terrine,  from  L.  terra,  earth.] 
An  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel  for  table  furniture, 
used  often  for  containing  soup.     A  similar  vessel  of 
metal. 

TER'REL,  re.  [from  terra.]  Little  earth,  a  magnet 
of  a  just  spherical  figure,  and  so  placed  that  its 
poles,  equator,  &c,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of 
the  world. 

TER-RKNE',  a.  [L.  tcrrcnus,  from  terra,  W.  tir, 
earthj 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  earthy ;  as,  terrene  sub- 

2.  Earthly  ;  terrestrial. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  ami  Immortal  life,  a  nature  celestial 
and  terrene.  Ralegh. 

TER'RE-OUS,  a.    [L.  terreus,  from  terra,  earth.] 

Earthy ;  consisting  of  earth ;  as,  terreons  sub- 
stances ;  tcrreous  particles.  Brown. 


TER  KT.S'TRI-AL,  a.     [L. 


from 


1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  existing  on  the  eaith  ; 
as,  terrestrial  animals;  bodies  terrestrial.     1  Cor.  xv. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  as,  the  terrestrial  globe. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state  ; 
sublunary.  Death  puts  an  end  to  all  terrestrial 
scenes. 

TER-RES'TRI-AL-LY,  adv.    After  an  earthly  man- 
ner. More. 
TER-RES'TRI-OUS,  a.     Earthy.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  being  or  living  on  the 
earth  ;  terrestrial.  Brow,*. 

TER'RI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tcrribilis,  from   terra. 
to  frighten.] 

1.  Frightful;  adapted  to  excite  terror;  dreadful  , 
formidable. 

Prudent  in  p".ic<  ,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

The  form  of  tin'  >.'"    u  1.1  Ui  nble.  —  Dan.  ii. 


Tin-  I,mi.I  (liv  i  Mid  is  among  you,  a  mi  'Illy  God   anil  terrible- 

Deut.  vii. 
Let  tliem  praise  thy  great  and  terrible  name,  for  it  is  holy.  • 


He 


great  and   terrible  things,  which 


■Deut 


3.  adv.  Severely  ;  very  ;  so  as  to  give  pain  ;  aa, 
ternhlr  fold  ;  a  colloquial  phrase. 
TER'RI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Dreadfulness  ;  formidable- 
ness  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  terrible  ;  as,  the 
terriblencss  of  a  sight. 
TER'RI-BLY,  adv.  Dreadfully  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite 
terror  or  fright. 

When  he  ariselh  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  —Is.  it. 
2.  Violently  ;  very  greatly. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Siei/t. 

TER'RI-ER,  re.     [Fr.,  from  terra,  earth.] 

1.  A  dog  or  little  hound,  that  creeps  into  the 
ground  after  animals  that  burrow.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  lodge  or  hole  where  certain  animals,  as 
foxen,  rabbits,  badgers,  and  the  like,  secure  them- 
selves. Cyc. 

3.  Originally,  a  collection  of  acknowledgments  of 
the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  containing  the 
rents  and  services  they  owed  to  the  lord,  &c.  ;  at 
present,  a  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of  private 
persons  or  corporations  are  described  by  their  site, 
boundaries,  number  of  acres,  &c.  Cyc. 

4.  A  wimble,  auger,  or  borer.     [L.  tero.] 

Ainsworth. 
TER-RIF'IC,  o.     [L.  terrificus  from  terreo,  terror,  and 

Dreadful;  causing  terror;  adapted  to  excite  great 
fear  or  dread  ;  as,  a  terrific  form  ;  terrific  sight. 
TER'RI-Fl-£U,  pp.  or  a.     Frightened  ;  affrighted. 
TER'RI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  terror  and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  frighten  ;  to  alarm  or  shock  with  fear. 

They  ww  trmlriyl  not  nnrig!i(ed.  —  Luke  xxiv. 
Luke  xxi.    Job  vii. 
TER'RI-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Frightening  ;  affrighting. 
TER-RIG'EN-OUS,  a.     [L.  terrigena,  one  born  of  the 
earth  ;  terra  and  gigno/] 
Earth-born  ;  produced  by  the  earth. 
TER-RI-TO'RI-AL,  a.      [from  territory.]     Pertaining 
to  territory  or  land  ;  as,  territorial  limits  ;  territorial 
jurisdiction.  Tooke. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district.     Rights  may  be 
personal  or  territorial. 
TER-RI-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  regard  to  territory  ; 

bv  means  of  territory.  E.  Everett. 

TER'RI-TO-RI-ED,  a.     Possessed  of  territory.  Sclden. 
TER'RI-TO-RY,  re.     [Fr.  territoire ;  It.  and  Sp.  tcrri- 
torio  ;  L.  tcrritorium,  from  terra,  earth. 1 

1.  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  state, 
city,  or  other  body. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories.  ShaJc. 

They  erected  a  house  \v  it heir  own  territory.        Hayirard. 

Arts  and  sci-nces  lonk  their  ri.>-'  and  tluiiriili.il  only  in  thuse  .-mall 
territories  wli-ie  the  p  ople  were  free.  Sicift. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  belonging  to,  or  under  the  do- 
minion of,  a  prince  or  state,  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  parent  country  or  from  the  seat  of  government  ; 
as,  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  ;  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan ;  North-west  territory.  These  districts  ol  •oiin- 
try,  when  received  intothe  LTnion  and  acknowledged 
to  be  States,  lose  the  appellation  of  territory. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
TER'ROR,  re.     [L.  terror,  from  tcrrco,  to  frighten  ;  Fr. 

1.  Extreme  fear;  violent  dread;  fright;  fear  that 
agitates  the  body  and  mind. 

The  sword  without  and  terror  within.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

The  terrors  of  God  do  set  iheimelve*  in   amy  against  m» 

Job  v. 
Amaze  and  terror  seized  the  rebol  host.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  may  excite  dread  ;  the  canst  of  ex- 
treme fear. 

Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  woriu,  but  to  the  evil.  —  Rom. 
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5.  Awful  majesty,  calculated  to  impress  fear.  2 
Cor.  v. 

6.  Death  is  emphatically  styled  the  king  of  ter- 

Rcign  of  terror  ;  in  French  history,  that  period 
during  the  revolution  when  executions  were  most 
numerous,  and  the  people  were  kept  in  the  greatest 

*  fear  by  their  rulers.  This  extended  from  October, 
1793,  to  July,  17&4.  Brande. 

TER'ROR-ISM,  n.  A  state  of  being  terrified,  or  a 
state  impressing  terror.  Jefferson. 

TER'ROR-IST,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  agents  and 
partisans  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France.  Brande. 

TER'ItOR-LESS,  a.     Free  from  terror. 

TER'ROR-SMIT'TiLN,  a.     f-imUcn  u  iili  I  -rror. 

Coleridge. 

TER'ROR-STRUCK,  a.     Stricken  with  terror. 

TERSE,  (ters,)  aA  [L.  tersus,  from  tergo,  to  wipe.] 
Cleanly  written  ;  neat ;  elegant  without  pompous- 
ness  ;  as,  terse  language  ;  a  terse  style. 

Diffused,  yet  terse,  poetical,  though  plain.  Harte. 

TERSE'LY,  (ters'ly,)  a*.     Neatly. 

TERSE'NESS,  (ters'ness,)  n.  Neatness  of  style; 
smoothness  of  language.  Warton. 

TER-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  A  sulphuret  containing 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

TER-TEN'ANT,  n.     [Fr.  terre  and  tenant.] 
The  occupant  of  land. 

TER'TIAL,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  quills  growing 
on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Swainson. 

TER'TIALS,  (-shalz,)  n.  pi.  In  ornithology,  the  quills 
or  large  feathers  which  grow  near  the  junction  of  the 
wing  with  the  body. 

TER'TIAN,  a.     [L.'tertianus,  from  tertius,  third.] 
Occurring  every  other  day  ;  as,  a  tertian  fever. 

TER'TIAN,  n.  A  disease  or  fever  whose  paroxysms 
return  every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  whose  par- 
oxysms occur  after  intervals  of  a  little  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  Cyc.     Coze. 

2.  A  measure  of  84  gallons,  the  third  part  of  a  tun. 
[Obs.] 

TER'TIA-RY,  a.     Third  ;  of  the  third  formation. 

Tertiary  formation  ,-  in  geology,  a  series  of  strata, 
more  recent  than  the  chalk,  consisting  of  sandstones, 
clay  beds,  limestones,  and  frequently  containing  nu- 
merous fossils,  a  few  of  which  are  identical  with  ex- 
isting species.  It  has  been  divided  into  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  which  see.  Dana. 

TEIv'TIATE,  (tcr'slmte,)  v.  t.  [L.  tertius,  third; 
tertio,  to  do  every  third  day.] 

1.  To  do  any  thing  Hie  third  time.  Johnson. 

2.  To  examine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general,  to  examine  the 
thickness  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  ordnance. 

TER'TIa-TED,  pp.     Done  the  third  time. 

TER'TIUM  QUID,  [L.]     A  third  something. 

TER'ZJl  Rl'MA,  (tert'sa  rS'ma,)  n.  [It.]  Literally, 
a  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versification, 
borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trouba- 
dours. Brande. 

TER-ZET'TO,  (tert-set'to,)  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
composition  in  three  parts.  Brande. 

TES'SEL-AR,  a.     Formed  in  squares. 

TES'SEL-aTE.u.  t.  [L.  tesscla,  a  little  square  stone.] 
To  form  into  squares  or  checkers  ;  to  lay  with 
checkered  work. 

TES'SEL-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Checkered  ;  formed  in 
little  squares  or  mosaic  work  ;  as,  a  tesselatcd  pave- 

2.  In  botany,  spotted  like  a  chess-board  ;  as,  a  tes- 
selated  leaf.  Martijn. 

TES'SEL-A-TING,  ppr.     Forming  in  little  squares. 
TES-SEL-A'TION,  n.    Mosaic  work,  or  the  operation 

of  making  it.  Forsyth,  Italy. 

TESSERA,  7i.;  pZ.  Tessekte.    [Gr.]    A  six-sided  die, 
like  modern  dice,  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  to- 
ken, and  in  architecture  in  laying  tesselated  work. 
Brande. 
TES-SE-Ra'IG,  o.     IX.  tessera,  a  square  thing.] 

Diversified  by  squares  ;  tesselated.  Jttkyns. 

TES'SE-RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  tesserae. 
2.  In  crystallography,   a  term  applied  to    crystals 
having  equal  axes,  like  the  cube. 
TES'SU-LAR,   a.     Related   to   the   cube,  or  having 

equal  axes,  like  the  cube. 
TEST,  K.t  [L.  testa,  an  earthen  pot;  It.  testa  or  testo ; 
Fr.  tet.] 

1.  In  metallurgy,  a  large  cupel,  or  a  vessel  in 
the  nature  of  a  cupel,  formed  of  wood  ashes  and 
finely  powdered  brick  dust,  in  which  metals  are 
melted  for  trial  and  refinement.  Cyc. 

2.  Trial;  examination  by  the  cupel;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination. 


Tliv  virtue,  prince,  has 
Like  (mrest  gold. 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Each  leal  anil  every  1 


stood  the-  lest  uf  inilinw 


Addison. 


TES 

4.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  compared  ft 
proof  of  its  genuineness  ;  a  standard. 

Life,  three,  and  bendy  must  to  all  impart, 

5.  Discriminative  characteristic ;  standard. 

Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Dryden. 

6.  Judgment ;  distinction. 

Who  would  I'xc"],  when  fi  v.-  can  make  a  test 

Betwixt  iixlui.  lv-ut  wnui.:'  and  [he  best?  Dryden. 

7.  In  chemistry,  a  substance  employed  to  detect  any 
unknown  constituent  of  a  compound,  by  causing  it 
to  exhibit  some  known  property.  Thus  ammonia  is 
a  test  of  copper,  because  it  strikes  a  blue  color  with 
that  metal,  by  which  a  minute  quantity  of  it  can  be 
discovered  when  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. Olmsted. 

TEST,  n.  IX.  testis,  a  witness,  properly  one  that  af- 
firms.] 

In  England,  an  oath  and  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
were  formerly  obliged  to  take  within  six  months  after 
their  admission.  They  were  obliged  also  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  requisitions  were  made  by  stat. 
25  Charles  II.,  which  is  called  the  test  act.  The  re- 
ceiving of  the  sacrament  is  now  dispensed  with,  and 
a  declaration  substituted,  by  a  law  passed  in  1828. 
Brande.     Blackstone. 

TEST,  7i.  t.  To  compare  with  a  standard  ;  to  try  ;  to 
prove  the  truth  or  genuineness  of  any  thing  by  ex- 
periment or  by  some  fixed  principle  or  standard  ;  as, 
to  rest  the  soundness  of  a  principle  ;  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  an  argument. 

The  true  way  of  testing  its  character,  is  to  suppose  it  [the  system] 
will  be  persevered  in.  Edin.  Review. 

Experience  is  die  snrv-t  st  ualar.l  hy  wliirli  to  test  the  real  tend- 

n    i    'I    l'f  r  ,  i    'mi'  i    >,  ii,  inn.  i.,,|  |!  i,,^,;,.,;..,:  ,,,',,     !•/  ',  ,  „,j. 

To  test  this  posiUon.  Hamilton,  Rep. 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  system.     Aifamx's  Led. 
This  expedient  has  been  already  tested.  Walsh,  Rev. 

2.  To  attest  and  date  ;  as,  a  writing  tested  on  such 
a  day. 

3.  In  metallurgy,  to  refine  gold  or  silver  by  means 
of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  vitrification,  scorification, 
&c,  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

TES'TA,  ii.     [L.]    The  shelly  covering  of  testaceous 


TEST'A-BLE,  < 
That  may  t 

TES-Ta'CEA,        ln.pl.    Shelled  animals.    [See  Tes- 

TES-Ta'CEANS,         taceous.] 

TES-Ta-CE-OG'RA-PHY.     See  Testaceologt. 

TES-Ta-CE-OL'O-GY,  h.  [L.  testacea,  or  testa,  and 
Gr.  \oyos-] 

The  science  of  testaceous  mollusks,  or  of  those 
soft  and  simple  animals  which  have  a  testaceous 
covering  ;  conchology. 

[Words  thus  formed  of  two  languages  are  rather 
anomalous.] 

TES-TA'CEOUS,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  testaccus,  from 
testa,  a  shell.  The  primary  sense  of  testa,  testis,  tes- 
tor,  &c,  is,  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  hence  the  sense  of 
hardness,  compactness,  in  testa  and  testis;  and  hence 
the  sense  of  attest,  contest,  detest,  testator,  testament, 
all  implying  a  sending,  driving,  &C.1 

Pertaining  to  shells  ;  consisting  of  a  hard  shell,  or 
having  a  hard,  continuous  shell.  Testaceous  animals 
are  such  as  have  a  strong,  thick,  entire  shell,  as  oys- 
ters and  clams ;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
crustaceous  animals,  whose  shells  are  more  thin  and 
soft,  and  consist  of  several  pieces  jointed,  as  lobsters. 
Testaceous  medicines,  are  all  preparations  of  shells 
and  like  substances,  as  the  powders  of  crab's  claws, 
pearl,  &c.  Cue.     Encyc. 

TEST'A-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  testamentum,  from 
tester,  to  make  a  will.] 

1.  A  solemn,  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by 
which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death.  This  is  other- 
wise called  a  Will.  A  testament,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  made  when  the  testator  is  of  sound  mind,  and  it 
must  be  subscribed,  witnessed,  and  published  in  such 
manner  as  the  law  prescribes. 

A  man  in  certain  cases  may  make  a  valid  will  by 
words  only,  and  such  will  is  called  Nuncupative. 
Blaclcstone. 

2.  The  name  of  each  general  division  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  sacred  Script-ires  ;  as,  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  New  Testament.  The  name  is 
equivalent  to  Covenant,  and  in  our  use  of  it,  we 
apply  it  to  the  books  which  contain  the  old  and  new 
dispensations  —  that  of  Moses,  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

TEST-A-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  will  or  to 
Wills  ;  as,  testamentary  causes  in  law. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will ;  given  by  testament ;  as, 
testamentary  charities.  Mtcrbury. 

3.  Done  by  testament  or  will. 

Testamentary  guardian  of  a  minor,  is  one  appointed 
by  the  deed  or  will  of  a  father,  until  the  child  he- 

TEST-A-MENT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  power  of 
giving  by  will.     [Little  used.]  Burke. 


TES 


TEST-A'TION,  n.     [L.  testatio.] 

A  witnessing  or  witness.  Bp.  Hall. 

TEST-A'TOR,  7i.  [L.]  A  man  who  makes  and 
leaves  a  will  or  testament  at  death. 

TEST-A'TRIX,  7i.  A  woman  who  makes  and  leaves 
a  will  at  death. 

TEST'ED,  pp.    Tried  or  approved  by  a  test. 

Shak.     Parkhurst. 

TES'TER,  n.    [Fr.  tete,  head.] 

The  top  covering  of  a  bed,  consisting  of  some 
species  of  cloth,  supported  by  the  bedstead. 

TES'TER,  1  w.      An  old  coin",  of  the  value  of  ahout 

TES'TON,  j  sixpence  sterling,  originally  eighteen 
pence,  then  ninepence.  Toone. 

TES'TERN,  n.    A  sixpence  ;  a  tester. 

TES'TERN,  i:  t.     To  present  wiih  a  sixpence.  [Obs.] 

TES'Tl-CLE,  (tes'te-kl,)  ti.  [L.  testiculus  ;  literally,  a 
hard  mass,  like  testa,  a  shell.] 

The  testicles  are  the  glands  which  secrete  the  sem- 
inal fluid  in  males. 

TES-TI€'IJ-LATE,  a.*  In  botany,  shaped  like  a  tes- 
ticle. Lee. 

TEST-I-FI-CA'TION,  ti.  [L.  testificatio.  See  Tes- 
tify.] 

The  act  of  testifying  or  giving  testimony  or  evi- 
dence ;  as,  a  direct  testification  of  our  homage  to  God. 
South. 

TEST'I-FI-CA-TOR,  ti.  One  who  gives  witness  oi 
evidence. 

TEST'I-FT-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  [from  testify.]  Given  in 
evidence;  witnessed;  published;  made  known. 

TEST'I-Fl-ER,n.  [from  testify.]  One  Who  testifies  ; 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  bears  witness  to  prove 
any  thing. 

TEST'I-FY,  j).  i.  [L.  testificor ,-  testis  and  facio;  It. 
testificare ;  Sp.  tcstificar.] 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  others  a  knowledge 
of  something  not  known  to  them. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  man.  —  John  ii. 

2.  In  judicial  prarerdinijs,  to  make  a  solemn  dec- 
laration under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give  tes- 
timony in  a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to  cause  him  to 

3.  To  declare  a  charge  against  one. 

O  Israel,  I  will  testify  a^.unsl  thee.  — Ps.  1. 

4.  To  protest;  to  declare  against. 

I  testified  against  them  in  die  day  wherein  they  sold  provisions.  — 

TEST'I-F?,  77.  t.  To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fact. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen 

2.  In  law,  to  affirm  or  declare  under  oath  before  a 
tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  fact. 

3.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  support  the  truth  of  by 
testimony. 

To  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.      Acts  xx. 

4.  To  publish  and  declare  freely. 

Testifying  both  to  tie-  Jews,  and   also  to  Ihe  Greeks,  rc>pentancr 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  —  Acts 

TEST'I-Fx*-ING,  ppr.  Affirming  solemnly  or  under 
oath,  for  the  ptirp.>-e  of  establishing  a  fact;  givi*-.& 
testimony  :  bearing  witness  ;  declaring. 

TEST'I-LY,  aelv.  [from  testy.]  Fretfully  ;  peevishly ; 
with  petulance. 

TEST-I-MO'NI-AL,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  L.  testimonium.] 
A  writing  or  certificate  in  favor  of  one's  character 
or  good  conduct.  Testimonials  are  required  on  many- 
occasions.  A  person  must  have  testimonials  of  his 
learning  and  good  conduct  before  he  can  obtain  li- 
cense to  preach.  Testimonials  are  to  be  signed  by 
persons  of  known  respectability  of  character. 

TEST-I-MC'NI-AL,  a.     Relating  to  or  containing  tes- 

TEST'i'-MO-NY,  it.t  [L.  testimonium.] 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  or  proving  some  fact. 
Such  affirmation,  in  judicial  proceedings,  may  he 
verbal  or  written,  but  must  be  under  oath.  Testimo- 
ny differs  from  rrnlciicc  ;  testimony  is  the  declaration 
of  a  witness,  and  evidence  is  the  effect  of  that  decla- 
ration on  the  mind,  or  the  degree  of  light  which  it 
affords. 

2  Affirmation  ;  declaration.  These  doctrines  are 
supported  hy  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  fathers. 
The  belief  of  past  facts  must  depend  on  the  evi- 
dence of  human  testimony,  or  the  testimony  of  histo- 

3.  Open  attestation  ;  profession.  [rians. 
Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach.                                                         Millon. 

4.  Witness  ;  evidence  ;  proof  of  some  fact. 

Shake  ml"  Hi--  dust  iiihI-t  your  feet,  far  a  testimony  against  thim. 


L 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY  —PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


*  See  Pkhiritl  Uluslrutions. 
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5.  In  Scripture,  the  two  tables  of 
Thou  shall  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  w 


6.  The  book  of  the  la 

He  brought  forth  the  king's 


1  gave  him  the  testimony. 


7.  The  gospel,  which  testifies  of  Christ,  and  de- 
lates the  will  of  God      1  Cor.  ii.    2  Tim.  i. 

8.  The  ark.    Eiod.  xvi. 

9.  The  word  of  God  ;  the  Scriptures. 

Tli>'  testimony  of  (lie   Lord    is   Mire,  nuking  vviae   the  simple.— 
Pa.  xix. 

10.  The  laws  or  precepts  of  God.     "  I  love  thy  tes- 
imonies."     "  I  have  kept  thy  testimonies."      Psalms. 

11.  That  which  is  eqtii  alent  to   a  declaration  ; 


Clark!. 

19.  Evidence  suggested  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience.    2  Cor.  i. 
13.  Attestation  ;  confirmation. 
TEST'I-MO-NY,  v.  t.     To  witness.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Sltak. 
TEST'I-NESS,  n.    [from  testy.]    Fretfulness  ;  peevish- 
ness ;  petulance. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry.  Locke. 

TEST'ING,  ppr.  [from  test.]  Trying  for  proof;  prov- 
ing by  a  standard  or  by  experiment. 

A  plan  for  testing  alkalies.  lire. 

TEST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  trying  for  proof. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  the  operation  of  refining  large 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead,  in  the 
vessel  called  a  test.  In  this  process,  the  extraneous 
matter  is  vitrified,  scorified,  or  made  to  change  its 
form,  and  he  metal  left  pure.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  manner  of  cupellation.  Cue. 

TES-TOON',  n.  A  silver  coin  in  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  Roman  testoon  is  worth  Is.  3d.  sterling,  or  29 
cents  ;  the  Portuguese,  6d.,  or  about  11  cents.    Kelly. 

TEST'-Pa-PER,  n.  A  paper  impregnated  with  a 
chemical  reaL'cnt,  as  litmus,  &c.  Parke. 

TES-TO'DI-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tortoise,  or  re- 
sembling it.  Fleming. 

TES-Tu'DI-NATE,      )         rT    ,.  ,    .    , 

TES-TO'DI-NA-TED,  i  a"     l>  '"«»*>•] 

Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ;  roofed  ;  arched  ; 
vaulted. 

TES-TU-DIN'E-OUS,  a.  Resembling  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

TES-TfJ'DO,  n*  [L.]  A  tortoise.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  cover  or  screen  which  a  body  of  troops 
formed  with  their  shields  or  targets,  by  holding  them 
over  their  heads  when  standing  close  to  each  other. 
This  cover  resembled  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and 
served  to  shelter  the  men  from  darts,  stones,  and 
other  missiles.  A  similar  defense  was  sometimes 
formed  of  boards  and  moved  on  wheels. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  broad,  soft  tumor  between  the 
skull  and  the  skin,  called  also  Talpa  or  Mole,  as  re- 
sembling the  subterraneous  windings  of  the  tortoise 
or  mol.e.  Cyc. 

TEST'V,  a.  [from  Fr.  teste,  tSle,  the  head,  or  from 
the  same  root.] 

Fretful  ,  peevish  ;  petulant ;  easily  irritated.  Pyr- 
rhus  cured  his  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  texty  humor  ?  Shak. 

TE-TAN'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  denoting  tetanus. 

TET'A-NUS,  n.     [Gr.  reruns,  stretched.]    [P.  Cyc. 
A  disease    characterized    by    paroxysms   of  tonic 
spasms  in   the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  produ- 
cing incurvation  of  the  bodv. 

TE-TAR'TO-PRIS-MAT'IC,.i.  [Gr.rfT-noroc, fourth.] 
One  fourth   prismatic;   applied   to  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Mohs. 

TE-TAUG',n.  The  name  of  a  fish  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  ;  called  also  Black  Fish.     [See  Tautog.] 

TETCH'I-NESS,  |   See  Techiness,  Techy.      [Cor- 

TETCH'Y,  (      riiptnl  from  touch,,,  touchiness.] 

TETE,  (tate,)  7t.  [Fr.,  head.]  False  hair;  a  kind  of 
wig  or  cap  of  false  hair. 

TETE'-Jl-TETE',  (tSte'a-tate',)  n.  [Fr.]  Head  to 
head  ;  private  conversation  ;  in  private. 

TETE'-DF^POJVT',  (tSte  de-pong',)  ».  [Fr.]  A 
work  thrown  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  for  cov- 
ering the  communication  across  a  river. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

TETH'ER,  7t.  [See  Tedder.]  A  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  beast  is  confined  fur  feeding  within  certain 
limits. 

TETH'ER,  v.  t.  To  confine,  as  a  beast,  with  a  rope 
or  chain,  for  feeding  within  certain  limits. 

[It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  uniformly 
Tedder.] 

TETII'ER-ED,  pp.     Confined  with  a  rope. 

TE-THV'DANS,  ti.  pi.     [Gr.  rcBrc.] 

An  order  of  acephalous  mulluscan  animals,  cov- 
ered hv  a  tunic,  and  not  by  a  shell. 

TE'THYS,  n.  [Or.]  A  gelatinous  animal  of  the  nu- 
dihranchiate  gastropod  tribe,  having  an  envelope  or 
mantle  that  extends  above  and  beyond  the  head, 
fringed  or  undulated  at  the  margin.  Kirby. 
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TET'RA-GIIORD,  n.     [Gr.  rcrrapa,  four,  and  x"P&1, 
a  chord.] 

In  ancient  music,  a  diatessaron  ;  a  series  of  four 
sounds,  of  which  the  extremes,  or  first  and  last,  con- 
stituted a  fourth.  These  extremes  were  immutable  ; 
the  two  middle  sounds  were  changeable.  Cyc. 

TET'RAD,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpac,  the  number  four.] 

The  number  four  ;  a  collection  of  four  things. 
TET-RA-DA€'TYL,  n.     [Gr.]     An  animal   having 

four  toes.  Kirby. 

TET-RA-DAe'TYL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rcrpa  and  du/cru- 
A0£.] 
Having  four  toes. 
TET-RA-DI-A-PA'SON,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  dia- 

Quadruple  diapason  or  octave  ;  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a  Quadruple  Eighth  or  Twenty- 
Ninth.  Cyc. 
TET'RA-DRACHM,    (-dram,)   )   71.      [Gr.  rcrpa  and 
TET-RA-DRACH'MA,                \       Spaxpti.) 

In  ancient  coinage,  a  silver  coin  worth  four  drach- 
mas. The  Attic  tctradrachm  was  equal  to  3s.  3d. 
sterling,  or  75  cents.  Smith's  Diet. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-A,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa  and  dvuap,;, 
power,  strength.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  s' 
four  of  «  iMih  are  longer  than  the  others 
TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN,  I  a.     Having  si 
TET-RA-DYN'A-MOUS,  j      four  of  which  are  uni- 
formly longer  than  the  others. 
TET'RA-GON,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpuytovos  ;  rcrpa,  for  rco- 
crancc,  four,  and  ytouta,  an  angle.] 

i.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  four  angles  ; 
a  quadrangle  ;  as  a  square,  a  rhombus,  &c. 

2.  In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  re- 
gard to  the  earth,  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  ninety  degrees,  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

Hutton. 
TE-TRAG'ON-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;  hav- 
ing four  angles  or  sides.     Thus  a  square,  a  parallelo- 
gram, a  rhombus,  and  a  trapezium,  are  tetragonal 
figures. 

2.  In  botany,  having   prominent   longitudinal  an- 
gles, as  a  stem.  Martyn. 
TET'RA-GO-NISM,  n.     The  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
[ Little  used.]  Cyc. 
'-RA-GRAM' 
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Among  several  ancient  nations,  the  name  of  the 
mystic  number  four,  which  was  often  symbolized  to 
represent  the  Deity,  whose  name  was  expressed  by 
four  letters.  Brands. 

TET-RA-GYN'I-A,7i.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  ywn,  a 
female.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphro- 
dite plants  having  four  styles.  Linnams. 
TET-RA-GYN'I-AN,  I  a.  'Being  monoclinous  or  her- 
TE-TRAG'YN-OUS,  j        maphrodite,   and      having 

TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.     [See  Tetrahedron.]     Hav- 
ing four  equal  triangles.  Bailey. 
2.  In  boh ;,,>,,  having  four  sides.                  Martyn. 
TET-RA-HE'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and   ISpi, 
side.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure  comprehended  under 
four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles  ,  or  one  of  the 
five  regular  Platonic  bodies  of  that  fiirnre.  Cyc. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-Hii'DRAL,,  a.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and 
heinhedral.  ] 

In  crystallography,  exhibiting  four  ranges  of  faces, 
one    above    another,    each     rango    containing    six 

TET-RA-IIEX-A-Hk'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rsrpa,  four,  It, 
six,  and  copa,  face.] 

A  solid  hounded  by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  four 
corresponding  to  each  face  of  the  cube.  Dana. 

TE-TRAL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  rcrna  and  Aoj/oc.l 

A  collection  of  four  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
three  were  tragedies  and  one  a  satiric  piece,  repre- 
sented on  the  same  occasion  at  Athens. 

Smith's  Diet, 
TE-TRAM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.   rcrpa,  four,  and  perpou, 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  four  niras- 
nres,  i.    e.,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapestic  verse, 
of  eight  feet ;  in  other  kinds  of  verse,  of  four  fef  t. 
Liddell  Sj-  S  ott. 

TE-TRAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite 
plants  having  four  stamens.  Linnasus. 

TE-TRAN'DRI-AN,  j  a.     Being  monoclinous  or  her- 

TE-TWAN'DROUS,  j  maphrodite,  and  having  four 
stamens. 

TE-TRa'O-NID,  a.  or  n.  A  term  denoting  a  bird  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  which  the  tetrao  is  the  type  ; 
as  the  grouse,  partridge,  quail,  &C 

TET-RA-PET'AL-OUS,   a.      [Gr.    rcrpa,   four,    and 

In  botany,  containing  four  distinct  petals  or  flower 
leaves;  as,  a  tctmprtulous  corol.  Martyn, 

TET-RA-PHXR'MA-eON,  n.  [Gr.]  A  combination 
of  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  an  oint- 
ment. Brando. 
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TE-THAPII'YL-LOUS,    a.       [Gr.    rcrpa,   four,   and 

<p„\\,v,  leaf.] 

In  botany,  having  foirr  leaves;   consisting  of  four 

distinct  baves  or  leaflets.  Martyn. 

TET'RA-PLA,    71.       [Gr.    rcrpa,    or    rtoaapn,     and 

A   Bible  consisting  of  four  different  versions  ar- 
ranged in  four  columns,  as  by  Origen.  B ramie. 
TE  TRAP'TER-ANS,  n.  pi.     Insects  which  have  four 

TE  Tlt.\l"TER-OUS,  a.     Having  four  wings. 
TET'RAP-TOTE,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  tttwis, 

case.] 
In  grammar,  a  noun  that  has  four  cases  only  ;  as, 

L.  astus,  &c. 
TE'TRARCII,  ri.     [Gr.    rerpaPXns  ;  rcrpa,  four,  and 

A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  prov- 
ince;    a  subordinate   prince.      In   time,   this   word 
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TE-TRARCII'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  tetrarchy. 
Herbert. 
TET'RARCII-Y,  71.     The  same  as  Tetrarchate. 
TET-RA-SPAS'TON,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  trrraoj, 


ch  four  pulleys  act  together. 

Brande. 
[Gr.    rcrpa,    four,    and 


machine  in  ' 


TET-RA-SPERM'OUS, 
omppii,  seed.] 

In  botany,  having  four  seeds.  Martyn. 

A  tetraspcrmous  plant,  is  one  which  produces  four 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-leaved  or  verticil- 
late  plants.  Martyn. 
TE-TRAS'TICH,    (te-tras'tik,)   71,     [Gr.    rcrpas-<x°Si 
rcrpa,  four,  and  s~,\oc,  verse.] 

A   stanza,  epigram,   or  poem,  consisting  of  four 
verses.  Pope. 

TET'RA-STi?LE,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,   and   s-fAo;, 
column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  building  with  four  columns 
in  front.  Brande. 

TET-RA-SYL-LAIl'IG,         la.      Consisting  of   four 
TET-RA-SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  j      syllables.  Cyc. 

TET-RA-SYL'LA-BLE,  ji.      [Gr.    rcrpa,    four,    and 
ovUaPr,,  syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 
TET'Rie,  ) 

TET'RIC-AL,     Jo.     [L.  tetricus.] 
TET'RIC-OUS,  ) 

Froward  ;  perverse  ;  harsh  ;  sour ;  rugged.      [JVot 
in  use.]  Knolles. 

TET'Rie-AL-NESS,  n.     Frowardness  ;  perversuness. 


71.  Crahbedness ;  per- 
-;  allied  perhaps  to  L. 
le  of  several 


verseness.     [JVot  i 
TET'TER,  71.     [Sax.  teter, 
titillo.] 

I.  In  medicine,  a  vague  ] 


2.  In  farriery,  a  cutaneous  disease  of  animals, 
which  spreads  on  the  body  in  different  directions, 
and  occasions  a  troublesome  itching.  Cue. 

TET'TER,  v.  U  To  affect  with  the  disease  called 
Tetters. 

TET'TISII,  a.     [Q.U.  Fr.  t(te,  head.] 
Captious  ;  testy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

TEO-TON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Teutons,  a  people 
of  Germany,  or  to  their  language  ;  as  0  noun,  the 
language  of  the  Teutons,  the  parent  of  the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  native  English. 

Teutonic  order;  a  military  religion- order  of  knights, 
established  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurv, 
in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers.  It 
was  composed  chieflv  of  Teutons  or  Germans,  who 
inarched  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  crusades,  and  was 
established  in  that  country  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  increased  in  numbers  and  strength  till  it  became 
master  of  all  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Pomerania.  Cyc. 

TEW,  (tu,)  i>.  t.     To  work  ;  to  soften.     [JVut  in  use.] 
[See  Taw.] 
2.  To  work  ;  to  pull  or  tease  ;  among  seamen. 

TEW,   (tu,)   n.     [probably   tow.]      Materials   for   any 

thing.     [JVot  in  use.]  Skinner. 

2.  An  iron  chain.     |\Aro(  in  use]  Jlinsicorlh. 

TEW'EL,  (tu'el,)  n.     [Fr.  tuyau.] 

A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for  smoke ;  an  iron  pipe  in 
a  forge  to  receive  the  pipe  of  a  bellows.         Moion. 

TEW'TAW,  (ttt'taw,)  v.  t.  To  beat ;  to  break.  [Arot 
in  use.]     [See  Tew.]  Mortimer. 

TEXT,  71.  [Fr.  tczte;  L.  textus,  woven;  It.  testo. 
See  Texture.] 

I.  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a  note  or 
commentary  is  written.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  tert 
or  original  of  the   Scripture,  in  relation  to  the  coin- 
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authority  in  argument  for  proof  of  a  doctrine.  In 
modern  sermons,  texts  of  Scripture  are  not  as  fre- 
quently cited  as  they  were  formerly. 

4.  In  ancient  law  authors,  the  four  Gospels,  by  way 
of  eminence.  Cyc. 

TEXT,  v.  t.    To  write,  as  a  text.    [Not  much  used.] 
Beaum.  fy  Fl. 

TEXT'-BOOK,  7t.  In  universities  and  colleges,  a 
classic  author  written  with  wide  spaces  between  the 
lines,  to  give  room  for  the  observations  or  interpreta- 
tion dictated  by  the  master  or  regent.  Cyc. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  leading  principles  or 
most  important  points  of  a  science  or  branch  of 
learning,  arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXT'-HAND,  n.  A  large  hand  in  writing;  so 
called  because  it  was  the  practice  to  write  the  text 
of  a  book  in  a  large  hand,  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller 
hand. 

TEXT'ILE,  (tekst'il,)  a.     [L.  textilis.] 
Woven,  or  capable  of  being  woven. 

TEXT'ILE,  (tekst'il,)  n.  That  which  is  or  may  I 
woven.  Bacon.     Wilhins. 

TEXT'-MAN,  n.  A  man  ready  in  the  quotation 
texts.  Saunderson. 

TEX-To'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  textor.] 
Pertaining  to  weaving. 

TEXT'RINE,  (tekst'rin,)  a.  Pertaining  to  weaving  ; 
as,  the  textrinc  art.  Derham. 

TEXT'lJ-AL,  (tekst'yu-al,)  a.    Contained  in  the  text. 
Milton. 
2.  Serving  for  texts.  Bp.  Hall. 

TEXT'  II- AL-L Y,  adv.  In  the  text  or  body  of  a  work  ; 
in  accordance  with  the  text. 

TEXT'IJ-AL-IST,  ) 

TEXT'l|-A-RIST,  }  n.     [Fr.  textuaire,  from  tcxtc.] 

TEXT'lJ-A-KY,      ) 

1.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
can  readily  quote  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  the  text. 
TEXT'q-A-RY,  a.    Textual ;  contained  in  the  text. 

Brown. 
2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative.         Olanville. 
TEXT'U-IST,  n.      One    ready  in   the   quotation    of 

TEXT'tJRE,  (tekst'yur,)  n.  [L.  textura,  tcztus,  from 
texo,  to  weave.] 

1.  The  act  of  weaving. 

2.  A  web  ;  that  which  is  woven. 

Others,  far  on  the  grassy  dale, 
Their  humble  texture  weave.  Thomson. 

3.  The  disposition  or  connection  of  threads,  fila- 
ments, or  other  slender  hmlies  interwoven;  as,  the 
texture  of  cloth  or  of  a  spider's  web. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  any  body 
in  connection  with  each  other;  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  constituent  parts  are  united  ;  as,  the  tex- 
ture of  earthy  substances  or  fossils  ;  the  texture  of  a. 
plant ;  the  texture  of  paper,  of  a  hat  or  skin  ;  a  loose 
texture  ;  or  a  close,  compact  texture. 

5.  In  anatomy.     See  Tissue. 

THACK,  for  Thatch,  is  local.     [See  Thatch.]. 

TH/v'LER,  n.     [h.  thaler,,.,.] 

The  German  spelling  of  Dollar. 

THA-Ll'A,  n.  *  [Gr.]  In  mythology,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry,  and  who 
was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  agriculture. 

THAL'I-DAN,  n.     [Gr.  HaXta,  bloom.] 

That  group  of  segregate  naked  acephalous  mollus- 
cans,  of  which  the  genus  Thalia  is  the  type.  They 
have  a  small  crest  or  vertical  fin  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  back. 

THAL'LITE,  n.     [Gr.  SuAXoc,  a  green  twig.] 
A  variety  of  epidote. 

THAM'MUZ,  n.     The  tenth  month   of  the  Jewish 
civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and  answering  to  a 
part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July. 
2.  The  name  of  a  deity  among  the  Phoenicians. 

THAN,  ado.  or  conj.  [Sax.  thanne  ;  Goth,  than ;  D. 
dan.  This  word  signifies  also  then,  both  in  English 
and  Dutch.  The  Germans  express  the  sense  by 
uls,  as.] 

This  word  is  placed  after  some  comparative  adjec- 
tive or  adverb,  to  express  comparison  between  what 
precedes  and  what  follows.  Thus  Elijah  said,  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers  ;  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength  ;  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  all  nations  are  counted  less  than  nothing  ;  I 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  ;  the  last 
error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first ;  he  that  denies  the 
faith  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

After  more,  or  an  equivalent  termination,  the  fol- 
lowing word  implies  less,  or  worse;  after  less,  or  an 
equivalent  termination,  it  implies  more  or  better. 

THANE,  n.  [Sax.  thegn,  tluegn,  a  minister  or  servant ; 
thegnian,  thenian,  to  serve ;  D.  and  G.  dicnen,  to 
serve  ;  Sw.  tiena,  to  serve  ;  tienare,  a  servant ;  Dan. 
ticner,  to  serve  ;  tiener,  a  servant.  If  g  is  radical, 
this  word  belongs  to  Class  Dg ;  if  not,  to  Class  Dn, 
No.  10.] 

The  thanes  in  England  were  formerly  persons  of 
some  dignity;  of  these  (here  were  two  orders,  the 
king's  thanes,  who  attended  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings  in  their  courts,  and  held  lands  immediately  of 
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them,  and  the  ordinary  thanes,  who  were  lords  of 
manors,  and  who  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  wit"  ' 
their  limits.     After  the  Conquest,  this  title  was  < 
used,  and  baron  took  its  place. 
THANE'DOM,  n.     The  property  or  jurisdiction  o: 

THANE'-LANDS,  n.  pi.     Lands  granted  to  thanes. 

THANE'SHIP,  n.    The  state  or  dignity  of  a  thane  ; 
or  his  seigniory. 

THANK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  thancian  ;  G.  and  D.  danken ;  Ice. 
lhacka ;  Sw.  tacka ;  Dan.  takker.  We  see  by  the 
Gothic  dialects  that  n  is  not  radical.  To  ascertain 
the  primary  sense,  let  us  attend  to  its  compounds  ; 
G.  abdanken,  (which  in  English  would  be  off-thank,) 
to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard,  send  away,  put  off, 
disband  or  break,  as  an  officer ;  verdanken,  to  owe 
be  indebted  ;  D.  afdanken,  to  cashier  or  discharge. 
These  senses  imply  a  sending.  Hence,  thank  ' 
probably  from  the  sense  of  giving,  that  is,  a  render 
or  return.] 

1.  To  express  gratitude  for  a  favor;  to  make  ac 
knowledgments  to  one  for  kindness  bestowed. 

We  are  bound  u,  ih.ntk  luid  Mu  xys  fur  you.  —  2  Thess.  i. 
Joab  bowed  himself  and  Uianked  the  king.  —2  Sam.  xiv. 

2.  It  is  used  ironically. 

Weigh  the  dmi'.  r  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 
And  thank  youtb.  If,  if  alible  should  Jail  amiss 

THANK,  n.         )  Generally  in  the  plura! 
THAMKS,  n.pl.  \      Gaelic,  tainc] 

Expression    of   gratitude  ;     an    acknowledgment 
made  to  express   a  sense  of  favor  or  kindness  r 
ceived      Gratitude  is  the  feeling  or  sentiment   e 
cited  by  kindness  ;  thanks  are  the  expression  of  th 
Luke  vi. 


[Sax.  thane ; 


Thanks  be  to  find  who  eiv.nh  us  the  victory.  —1  Cor. 
Thanks  be  tulind  lor  hi>  utisnuakable  gilt.  —  2  Cor.  i: 
He  look  bread  and  gave  Oiarxks  to  God.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

THANK'S),  (thankt,)  pp.    Having  received  expres- 
sions of  gratitude. 

THANK'FUL,  a.     [Sax.  thanrfull ;  Gaelic,  taincal] 
Grateful  ;  impressed  with  a  sense  of  kindness 
ceived,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  it.     The  Lord's 
supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  a  thankful 
brance  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 

Be  thankful  unlo  him  and  bless  his  name.  —  Ps.  c 

THANK'FyL-LY,  adv.    With  a  grateful  sense  of  favor 
or  kindness  received. 

If  you  have  lived,  take  thankfully  the  past.  Dryden. 

THANK'FUL-NESS,   n.      Expression    of   gratitude 
acknowledgment  of  a  favor. 
2.  Gratitude  ;  a  lively  sense  of  good  received. 

The  celebration  of  tlr'so  holy  invsenVs  bong  ended,  retire  will 
all  thankfulness  of  hcurl  for  having  bin  adjoined  to  Ilia 
heavenly  feast.  Taylor. 

TIIANK'ING,  ppr.    Expressing  gratitude  for  good  re- 
ceived. 
THANK'LESS,  a.    Unthankful ;  ungrateful ;  not  ac- 
knowledging favors. 


How  sharpei 

To  have  a  th 


That  she  r 


2.  Not  obtaining  thanks,  or  not  likely  to  gain 
thanks  ;  as,  a  thankless  office.  Wotton. 

THANK'LESS-LY,  adv.  With  ingratitude ;  unthank- 
fullv. 

THANK'LESS-NESS,  n.  Ingratitude;  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge a  kindness.  Donne. 


An 


THANKS-GIVE',   (thanks-giv\) 


THANKS-GIVER,  n.  One  who  gives  thanks  or  ac- 
knowledges a  kindness.  Barrow. 

THANKS-GIV'ING,  ppr.  Rendering  thanks  for  good 
received. 

THANKS-GIV'ING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  thanks 
or  expressing  gratitude  for  favors  or  mercies. 

Every  creature  of  God   is  trood,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 

received  with  thanksgiving. —  1  Tim.  iv. 
2.  A  public  celebration  of  divine  goodness  ;  also, 
a  day  set  apart  for  religious  services,  specially  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God,  either  in  any  re- 
markable deliverance  from  calamities  or  danger,  or 
in  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  bounties.  The 
practice  of  appointing  an  annual  thanksgiving  origi- 
nated in  New  England. 

THANK'WOR'THI-NESS,  (-wur'the-ness,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  thankworthy. 

THANK'WOR-THY,  (-wur'the,)  a.  [thank  and  wor- 
thy.]    Deserving  thanks  ;  meritorious.     I  Pet.  ii. 

THARM,  n.     [Sax.  thearm;  G.  and  D.  darm.] 
Intestines  twisted  into  a  cord.     [Local.] 

THAT,  an  adjective,  pronoun,  or  substitute.  [Sax.  that, 
that;  Goth,  thata;  D.dat;  G.  das;  Dan.  del;  Sw.det. 
Qu.  Gr.  ravroc.  This  word  is  called  in  Saxon  and 
German  an  article,  for  it  sometimes  signifies  the.  It 
is  called  also  in  Saxon  a  pronoun,  equivalent  to  id, 
istud,  in  Latin.  In  Swedish  and  Danish,  it  is  called 
a  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender.  Bat  these  distinc- 
tions are  groundless  and  of  no  use.  It  is  probably 
from  the  sense  of  setting.] 


THA 

1.  That  is  a  word  used  as  a  definitive  adjective, 
pointing  to  a  certain  person  or  thing  before  men- 
tioned, or  supposed  to  be  understood.  Here  is  that 
book  we  have  been  seeking  this  hour ;  here  goes 
that  man  we  were  talking  of. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city.  —  Matt.  x. 

2.  That  is  used  definitively,  to  designate  a  specific 
thing  or  person  emphatically. 

The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.  —  Matt.  ix. 

In  these  cases,  that  is  an  adjective.  In  the  two 
first  examples,  the  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Here  is 
the  book  we  have  been  seeking  ;  here  goes  the  man 
we  were  talking  of.  But  in  other  cases,  the  can 
not  supply  its  place,  and  that  may  be  considered  as 
more  emphatically  definitive  than  the. 

3.  That  is  used  as  the  representative  of  a  noun, 
either  a  person  or  a  thing.  In  this  use,  it  is  often  a 
pronoun  and  a  relative.  When  it  refers  to  persons, 
it  is  equivalent  to  who,  and  when  it  refers  to  a  thing, 
it  is  equivalent  to  which.  In  this  use,  it  represents 
either  the  singular  number  or  the  plural. 

He  that  reproved,  a  scornur  gell-th  to  himself  s 
They  that  hie-  ic  wiiliout  a  cause  are  mure  tl 


A  jii.ignienl  Oi-U  is  .  qoal  and  imparti: 

Tiii  \'    -h.ill    '■  iliu-r    out  of    |i^    kll:.;   '... 
Malt.  xiii. 


st  incline  to  the  greater 
Wilkins. 
things  thai  utieud.  — 


4.  That  is  also  the  representative  of  a  sentence  or 
part  of  a  sentence,  and  often  of  a  series  of  sentences. 
In  this  case,  that  is  not  strictly  a  pronoun,  a  word 
standing  for  a  noun,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pro-sen- 
tence, the  substitute  for  a  sentence,  to  save  the  repe- 
tition of  it. 

And  when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  content.  —  Lev.  x. 

That  here  stands  for  the  whole  of  what  Aaron  had 
said,  or  the  whole  of  the  preceding  verse. 

I  Will  know  your  bnsuc  ss,  that  \  will.  Shak. 

Ye  defraud,  and  Vial  your  brethren.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 

That,  sometimes,  in  this  use,  precedes  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 

That  be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  Vie  right- 
That  here  represents  the  clause  in  Italics. 

5.  That  sometimes  is  the  substitute  for  an  adjec- 
tive. You  allege  that  the  man  is  innocent ;  tltal  he 
is  not. 

6.  Tltat,  in  the  following  use,  has  been  called  a 
conjunction.  I  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated 
the  Turks.  But  in  this  case,  that  has  the  same 
character  as  in  No.  4.  It  is  the  representative  of  the 
part  of  the  sentence  which  follows,  as  may  be  seen 
by  inverting  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  Greeks 
had  defeated  the  Turks  ;  I  heard  that.  It  is  not 
that  I  love  you  less.  That  here  refers  to  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence,  as  a  kind  of  demonstrative. 

7.  That  was  formerly  used   for  that  which,  like 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  Been.  — 

[This  use  is  no  longer  held  legitimate.] 

8.  That  is  used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of 
distinction. 

If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that.  — James  iv. 

9.  When  this  and  that  refer  to   foregoing  words, 
this,  like  the  Latin  hie  and  Fr. 
ter,  and  that  to 
and  those. 

Self-love  and 


Oi.         i    :;    11 


Fope. 


10.  That  so limes  introduces  an  explanation  of 

something  going  before.  "  Religion  consists  in  liv- 
ing up  to  those  principles  ;  that  is,  in  acting  in  con- 
formity to  them."  Here,  that  refers  to  the  whole 
first  clause  of  the  sentence. 

11.  "Things  are  preached,  not  in  that  they  are 
taught,  but  in  that  they  are  published."  Here,  that 
refers  to  the  words  winch  follow  it. 

So  when  that  he«ins  a  sentence.  "  That  we  mav 
fully  understand  the  subject,  let  us  consider  the  foj 
lowing  propositions."  That  denotes  purpose,  or  rath 
er  introduces  the  clause  expressing  purpose,  as  will 
appear  by  restoring  the  sentence  to  its  natural  order 
"  Let  us  consider  the  following  propositions,  tliat  [for 
the  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  clause]  we 
may  fully  understand  the  subject."  "Attend  that 
you  may  receive  instruction."  Here,  also,  that  ex- 
presses purpose  elliptically  :  "  Attend  for  the  purpose 
that  you  may  receive  instruction;"  that  referring  to 
the  last  member. 

This  elliptical  use  of  that  is  very  frequent;  the 
preposition  for  being  understood.  "  A  man  travels 
that  ho  may  regain  his  health."  He  travels  far  tlmt 
purjiose,  he  may  regain  his  health.  The  Flench 
often  retains  the  preposition  in  such  cases;  pour 
que.  "  Do  all  tilings  without  niurniurmgs  and  dis- 
putings,  that  ye  mav  bo  blameless  and  harmless." 
Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  things  without  murmurlngs,  for 
that  purpose,  to  that  effect,  ye  may  be  blameless. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  MlTTE,  TREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTV.,   DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,   BOOK. 


'.See  Puiiiriitl  llhu:lr,,ti„iis. 
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In  that  ;   a   phrase  denoting    consequei 
or  reason  ;  that  referring  to  tlie  followin 
He.b.  v.  7. 
'l'HATCH,  n.     [Sax.  tkac,  connected  with  theccan,  the- 
can,  to  cover  ;  L.  tego,  Eng.  deck ;  G.  dach,  a  roof  ;  D. 
link;  Sw.  talc;  Dan.  tag,  tiekke;  Gaelic,  tughe,  tuighe. 
The  primary  sense  is,' to  put  on,  to  spread  over,  or 

Straw  or  other  substance  used   to  cover  the  roofs 


THATCH,  v.  I.  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds,  or  some 
similar  substance  ;  as,  to  thatch  a  house,  or  a  stable, 
or  a  stack  of  grain. 

THATCH'£D,  (thacht,)  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  straw 
or  thatch. 

THATCH'ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  thatch 

THATCH'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  straw  or  thatch. 
THATCH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  build- 
ings with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  water  ;  the  mate- 
'  used  for  this  purpose. 
'MA-TROPE,  n.  [G 
An  optical  toy  or  instrument  for 
tion  of  an  impression  of  light  upon  the  eye  after  the 
luminous  object  is  withdrawn.  Thus  the  rapid  rev- 
olution of  a  card  having  a  chariot  represented  on  one 
side,  and  a  charioteer  on  the  other,  causes  the  two 
figures  to  appear  together,  the  charioteer  driving  the 
chariot.  Olmsted. 

THAU-MA-TUR'GIG,  )  a.   [See  Thaumaturgy.] 

THAU-MA-TUR'GIG-AL,  j      Exciting  wonder. 

Burton. 
TIIAU'MA-TUR-GIST,  n.    One  who  deals  in  won- 
ders, or  believes  in  them. 
THAU-MA-TUR'GUS,  «.     [Gr.  Savua  and  tpynv.] 
A   miracle-worker.     A  title  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  of  their  saints.  Buchanan. 

THAU'MA-TUR-GY,  n.     [Gr.  Savua,  a  wonder,  and 
£.u;  ,e,  work.] 
The  act  of  performing  something  wonderful. 

Warlon. 
THAW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  thawan  ;   G.  thauen  ;  D.  dooyen; 
Dan.  leer  ;  Sw.  fda  ;  Gr.  riira,     Class  Dg.] 

1.  To   melt,  dissolve,  or  become  fluid,  as  ice  or 

[It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  is  used  only  of 
things  that  congeal  by  frost.  We  never  say,  to  thaw 
metal  of  any  kind.] 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and  snow; 
used  of  weather. 

THAW,  v.  t.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  as  ice,  snow, 
hail,  or  frozen  earth. 

THAW,  n.  The  melting  of  ice  or  snow  ;  the  resolu- 
tion of  ice  into  the  state  of  a  fluid  ;  liquefaction  by 
heat  of  any  thing  congealed  by  frost. 

TilAW'KD,  (thawd,)  pp.     Melted,  as  ice  or  snow. 

THAWING,  ppr.  Dissolving  ;  resolving  into  a  fluid  ; 
liquefying;  as  anv  tiling  frozen. 

THE,  an  adjective,  or  definitive  adjective.  [Sax.  the ;  D. 
de.     On.  Ch.  N">.] 

1.  This  adjective  is  used  as  a  definitive,  that  is, 
before  nouns  which  are  specific  or  understood  ;  or  it 
is  used  to  limit  their  signification  to  a  specific  thing 
or  things,  or  to  describe  them  ;  as,  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables.  The  independent  tribunals  of  justice 
in  our  country  are  the  security  of  private  rights,  and 
the  best  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power.  The  sun 
is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

This  he  calls  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  Simeon. 

2.  The  is  also  used  rhetorically  before  a  noun  in 
the  singular  number,  to  denote  a  species  by  way  of 
distinction  ;  a  single  thing  representing  the  whole: 
The  fig-tree  puiteth  forth  her  green  figs  ;  the  almond- 
tree  shall  flourish;   tin:  grasshopper  shall  be  a  bur- 


The  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art, 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill.  Cowley. 

4.  The  is  used  before  adjectives  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degree.  The  longer  we  continue  in 
sin,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  reform.  The  most  stren- 
uous exertions  will  be  used  to  emancipate  Greece. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  submit ;  tlie  best  we  can  do  ; 
the  worst  that  can  happen. 
TIlE-AN'DRie,    a.      [Gr.   Bene,  God,   and   apnp,  a 

Designating  the  union  of  divine  and  human  opera- 
tion in  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature.  Murdoch. 

THE-AN'THRO-PISM,  n.     [Gr.  0£oc  and  «i/8po.jrof.} 

A  state  of  being  God  and  man.  Colcrid.trc^ 

TFIE'AR-CHY,  n.     [Gr.  Otoe,  God,  and  ap\n,  rule.] 
Government  by  God  ;  more  commonly  called  The- 
ocracy.  Ch.  Rcl.  Appeal. 

THE' A-TER,  )  n.     [Fr.  theatre  ;  L.  theatrum  ;  Gr.  Hca- 
1  llg'A-TRE,  j      rpm;  from  S-,i» ,  to  see.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  edifice  in  which  specta- 
cles or  shows  were  exhibited  for  the  amusement  ol 
spectators. 

2.  In  modern  times,  a  house  for  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  comedies,  and 


THE 

farces;  a  playhouse,  comprehending  the  stage,  the 
pit,  the  boxes,  galleries,  and  orchester. 

3.  Among  the  Italians,  an  assemblage  of  buildings 
which,  by  a  happy  disposition  and  elevation,  repre- 
sents an  agreeable  scene  to  the  eye.  Cyc. 

4.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like  the 
seats  of  a  theater. 

Shade  above  Blindc,  a  woody  theater 

Of  stateliest  view.  Affiton. 

5.  A  place  of  action  or  exhibition  ;  as,  the  tlieatcr 
of  the  world. 

C.  A  building  for  the  exhibition  of  scholastic  exer- 
cises, as  at  Oxford,  or  for  other  exhibitions. 

7.  In  medical  institutions,  a  room  with  circular 
seats,  and  a  table  in  the  centre  turning  on  a  pivot, 
for  anatomical  demonstrations.  Cyc. 

THE'A-TINS,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  Italian  monks,  es- 
tablished, in  1524,  expressly  to  oppose  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  among  Roman 
Catholics.  They  hold  no  property,  nor  do  they  beg, 
but  depend  on  what  Providence  sends.  Their  chief 
employment  is  preaching  and  giving  religious  in- 
struction. At  one  time,  they  attempted  missions  to 
Tartary  and  Georgia,  in  Asia,  but  soon  abandoned 
them.  Their  name,  Theatins,  is  derived  from  T/ie- 
atc,  or  Chieti,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  archbishop  of 
which  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  order.  But 
they  bore  various  names  ;  as  Regular  Clerks  of  the 
Community,  Pauline  .Ve///, ...  Jlpt'stidic  Clerks,  and  Reg- 
idar  Clerks  of  the  Divine  Providence.  The  order  never 
flourished  much  out  of  Italy.  Murdoch. 

THE'A-TRAL.a.  Belonging  to  a  theater.   [JVot  in.use.] 
THE-AT'RIC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  theater,  or  to 
THE-AT'R1€-AL,  (      scenic  representations  ;  resem- 
bling the  manner  of  dramatic  performers  ;  as,  theat- 
rical dress  ;   theatrical  performances  ;   theatrical  ges- 
tures. 
THE-AT'RIC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  actors 

on  the  stage  ;  in  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 
THE-AT'RIC-ALS,  n.  pi.     Dramatic  performances. 

THAVEf'  (  "'     A  ewe  of  tne  first  year>     \.Loca1-] 
THE'BA'N-YEAR,  n.    In  ancient  chronology,  the  Egyp- 
tian year  of  3(15  days  and  6  hours.  Bryant. 
THE'CA,  «.     [L.,  from  Gr.  bVr,.] 

A  sheath  or  case. 
THE'CA-PHORE,  n.    [Gr.  Srpo,,  a  case  or  cover,  and 
fhoneio,  to  bear  or  carry.] 

In  botany,  the  pedicel  or  stipe  of  an  ovary,  when 
it  has  one,  called  also  Gynophore,  Basigynium,  and 
Podogynium.  Lindlcy. 

THE'CO-DONTS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  Srprrj  and  nrjouc.] 

A  tribe  of  extinct  saurians,  having  the  teeth  im- 
planted in  sockets.  Owen. 
THEE,  pron.;   obj.  case  of  Thou.     [Contracted  from 
Sax.  thee ;   Cinib.  thig ;   Francic,  thec ;  Goth,  tliuk. 
See  Thou.] 
THEE,  v.  i.     [Goth,  thihan  ;  Sax.  thean.] 

To  thrive  ;  to  prosper.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

THEFT,  n.     [Sax.  thyfthe.     See  Thief.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing.  In  law,  the  private,  unlaw- 
ful, felonious  taking  of  another  person's  goods  or 
movables,  with  an  intent  to  steal  them.  To  consti- 
tute theft,  the  taking  must  be  in  private,  or  without 
the  owner's  knowledge  ;  and  it  must  be  unlawful  or 
felonious,  that  is,  it  must  be  with  a  design  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  property  privately  and  against  his 
will.  Theft  differs  from  robbery,  as  the  latter  is  a 
violent  taking  from  the  person,  and  of  course  not 
private. 

2.  The  thing  stolen.    Exod  xxii 


[theft  and  Sax.  bote,  compensa- 


THEFT'-BOTE, 

In  law,  the  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again  from 
a  thief ;  or  a  compensation  for  them,  by  way  of  com- 
position, and  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  tiiief. 
This  in  England  subjects  a  person  to  a  heavy  fine,  as 
by  this  means  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  is  pre- 
vented. 

THk'I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  tea. 

THe'IN,  n.  A  principle  obtained  from  tea.  It  is 
identical  with  Cafkein,  which  see. 

THEIR,  (thire,)  a.  pron.     [Sax.  hiora ;  Ice.  thcirra.] 

1.  Their  has  the  sense  of  a  .pronominal  adjective, 
denoting  of  them,  or  the  possession  of  two  or  more; 
as,  their  voices  ;  their  garments ;  their  houses  ;  their 
land  ;  their  country. 

2.  Their*  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjective 
and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  this  case,  it 
may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb.  "  Our  land  is 
the  most  extensive,  but  theirs  is  the  best  cultivated." 
Here  theirs  stands  as  the  representative  of  their  land, 
and  is  the  nominative  to  is. 


In  this  use,  theirs  is  not  in  the  possessive  case,  for 
then  there  would  be  a  double  possessive. 
THDi'lSM,  ».     [from  Gr.  Ot.c,  God.] 

The  belief  or  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  as  opposed  to  Atheism.  Tltctsm  differs  from 
deism,  for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies,  in  modern  usage,  a 
denial  of  rcvclaiion,  which  theism  does  not. 


THE' 1ST,  n.     One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 


of  theists. 

THEM,  pron.,  the  objective  case  of  They,  and  of  both 
genders.  [In  our  mother  tongue,  them  is  an  ad- 
jective, answering  to  the,  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
cases  of  both  numbers.  The  common  people  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  the  plural  number  as  an  adjective, 
for  they  say,  bring  them,  horses,  or  tlicm  horses  are  to 
be  led  to  water.] 

Go  ye  to  diem  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  —  Matt.  HT. 
Then  shall    the   king  say  to  thcrn  on  his  right  baud,  Come,  yo 
blessed  of  my  Father.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

THEME,  n.  [L.  thema;  Gr.  %pa,  from  ri0ri/ii,  to  set 
or  place.] 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or 
speaks.  The  preacher  takes  a  text  for  the  theme  of 
his  discourse. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  Ihcme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off.  Shall. 

2.  A  short  dissertation  composed  by  a  student. 

Milton. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  radical  verb,  or  the  verb  in  its 
primary  absolute  state,  not  modified  by  inflections  ; 
as,  the  infinitive  mode  in  English.  But  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  words  called  themes  in  Greek,  are  not  the 
radical  words,  but  are  themselves  derivative  forms 
of  the  verb.     The/act  is  the  same  in  other  languages. 

4.  In  music,  a  series  of  notes  selected  as  the  text 
or_subjrct  of  a  new  composition. 

THE'MIS,  n.     [Gr.]     In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 

the  goddess  of  law. 
THEM-SELVES',  a  compound  of  them  and  selves,  and 
added  to  they  by  way  of  emphasis  or  pointed  distinc- 
tion. Thus  we  say,  they  themselves  have  done  the 
mischief;  they  can  not  blame  others.  In  this  case, 
themselves  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  emphatieal  pronoun. 

In  some  cases,  themselves  is  used  without  they,  and 
stands  as  the  only  nominative  to  the  following  verb 
Themselves  have  done  the  mischief. 

This  word  is  used  also  in  the  objective  case  after  a 
verb  or  preposition.     Things   in  themselves  innocent, 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  cease  to  be  so. 
They  open  lu  tlu  m^clrcs  a;  leugdi  the  way.  Milton. 

THEN,  adv.t  [Goth,  thanne  ;  Sax.  thanne ;  G.  dann ; 
D.  dan.     See  Thence.] 

1.  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time  specified,  either 
past  or  future. 

And  the  Canaanite  was  Oien  in  the  land.—  Gen.  xii. 

That  is,  when  Abram  migrated  and  came  into 
Canaan. 


3.  In  that  case  ;  in  consequence.     Oal.  iii.    Job  hi. 

If  all  this  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom.  Locke. 

4.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason. 

Now,  then,  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away.  Dryden. 

5.  At  another  time  ; 
and  another. 

6.  That  time. 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  f  Milton. 

Then  is  often  used  elhptically  for  the  then  existing  ; 
as,  the  then  administration.  Burke. 

THENCE,  (tliens,)  adv.  [Sax.  thanan,  thanon;  G. 
danncn;  from  than,  dann,  then,  supra.  Then  signi- 
fies, properly,  place,  or  set  time,  from  setting,  and 
tlience  is  derived  from  it.  So  the  Germans  say,  von 
danncn,  from  tlience.] 
I.  From  that  place. 
When  you  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  — 

Mark  vi. 
It  is  more  usual,  though  not  necessary,  to  use  from 
before  thence. 

Then  will  I  semi  and  fetch  thee  from  Oience. — Gen.  xxvfl. 


•  au  infant  of  days. 


Noil 


Useless,  and  thence  rebellious  about  him.  Mdton. 

THENCE'FSRTH,  (tfiens'forth,)  adv.  [thence  and 
fortlt.]     From  that  time. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor,  il  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing. 

This  is  also  preceded  by  from,  though  notfrom  any 
necessity. 

And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him.  —  John  rix. 

THENCE-FOR'WARD,  ode.  [thence  and  foneard.] 
From  that  time  onward.  KeUlcwell. 

THENOE-FROM',  adv.  [thence  and  from.}  From 
that  pla^e.     [JVot  in  use.]  Smith. 


TONE,  BIJLL,  T4NITE.  —  AN"GER,  VF'CIOUS €  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;   TH  as  in  THIS. 


'See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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THE 

THE  O-BRe'MA,  n.     [Gr.  Scos  and  fipoopa.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  producing  the 
cacao  or  chocolate  nut. 

2.  A  superior  preparation  of  the  cacao  or  cocoa. 

Loudon. 

THE-0-€HRIST'ie,  a,     [Gr.  0£uf  and  xP'"toc.] 
Anointing  bv  God. 

THE-OO'RA  OY,  n.  [Fr.  theocracie  ;  It.  teocra-ia  ;  Sp. 
teocracUi  ,■  Gr.  0£oc,  God,  and  Kpuroc,  power  ;  >oou- 
t-£c...  tn  hold.] 

Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direction 
of  God  ;  or  the  state  thus  governed.  Of  this  species 
the  Israelites  furnish  an  illustrious  example.  The 
thpocrac.il  lasted  till  the  time  of  Saul. 

THe'O-ORa-SY,  n.     [Gr.  9£oc  and  icpaatc,  mixture.] 
In  ancient  philosophy,  an  intimate  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  contemplation. 

THE-O-CRAT'ie,  (a.    Pertaining  to  a  theocracy  ; 

THE-O-CRAT'IC-AL,  (  administered  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God  ;  as,  the  theacratical  state  of 
the  Israelites.  The  government  of  the  Israelites 
was  theocratic. 

TIIE-OD'I-CY,  n.  [Fr.  theodicec,  from  Gr.  Ocos,  God, 
and  cWri,  justice.] 

A  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  in  regard  to 
the  natural  and  mural  evil  that  exists  under  his  gov- 
ernment. Leibniti. 

THE-OD'O-LITE,  n*  [Q.U.  Gr.  Scoi,  to  run,  and  60- 
XiX"S,  long.] 

A  surveyor's  compass  furnished  with  a  small  tele- 
scope for  the  more  accurate  measurement  of  angles. 
Olmsted. 

THE-OG'O-NIST,  n.     A  writer  on  theogony. 

THE-OG'O-NY,  n.  [Fr.  thcogonic;  Gr.  Seoyovia ; 
Qeoi,  God,  and  yovri,  or  yivopai,  to  be  born.] 

In  mythology,  the  generation  of  the  gods  ;  or  that 
branch  of  heathen  theology  which  taught  the  gene- 
alogy of  their  deities.  Hesiod  composed  a  poem 
concerning  that  theogony,  or  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  descent  of  the  gods. 

THE-OL'O-GAS-TER,  n.     A  kind  of  quack  in  divin- 
ity j  as,  a  quack  in  medicine  is  called  .Medicaster. 
Burton. 

THE  O-Lo'GI-AN,  n.  [See  Theology.]  A  divine  ; 
a  person  well  versed  in  theology,  or  a  professor  of 
divinity.  Milton. 

THE-O-LOG'ie,         )  a.    [See  Theology.]    Pertain- 

THE-O-LOG'IG-AL,  j  ing  to  divinity,  or  the  science 
of  God  and  of  divine  things;  as,  a  theological  trea- 
tise ;  theological  criticism.  Swift.     Cyc. 

THE-O-LOG'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology. 

THE-OL'O-GIST,  n.  A  divine  ;  one  studious  in  the 
science  of  divinity,  or  one  well  versed  in  that  sci- 

THE-OL'O-GIZE,  v.  t.    To  render  theological. 

Glanville. 
To  frame  a  system  of  theology.     [Little 


THE-OL'O-GIZ-ER,  n.     A   divine,  or  a  professor  of 

theology.     [Unusual.]  Boyle. 

TH  G-OL'O-GIZ-IN'G,  ppr.     Rendering  theological. 
THE'O-LOGUE,  (-log,)  for  Theologist,  is  not  in  use, 
THE-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Fr.  thcolagic;  It.  and    Sp.  teolo- 
gia;Gr.9tu\„yia;  61-5,  God,  and  Ae>  «c,  discourse.] 
Divinity;  the  science  of  God  and  divine  things  ; 
or  the  science  which   teaches  the  existence,  charac- 
ter, and  attributes  of  God,  his  laws  and  government, 
the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  duties  we 
are  to  practice.     Theology  consists  of  two  branches, 
natural  and  revealed.     Natural  theology  is  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  God  from  his  works,  by  the  light  of 
nature  .and   reason.     Revealed  theology  is  that  which 
is  to  he  learned  only  from  revelation. 

Moral  theology  teaches  us  the  divine  laws  relating 
to  our  manners  and  actions,  that  is,  our  moral  duties. 
Speculative   theology  teaches   or  explains  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  as  objects  of  faith. 

Scholastic  theology  is  that  which  proceeds  by  rea- 
soning, or  which  derives  the  knowledge  of  several 
divine  things  from  certain  established  principles  of 
faith.  Tillotson.     Cyc. 

THE-OM'A-CHIST,  (-kist,)  n.     [Gr.  Qi.ui,  God,  and 
paxa,  combat.] 

One  who  fights  against  the  gods.  Bailey. 

THE-OM'A-OIIY,  n.    [Supra.]    A  fighting  against  the 
gods,  as  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods. 
2.  Opposition  lo  the  divine  will. 
THE'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  6  os  and  uavreia.] 

A  kind  of  divination  drawn  from  the  responses  of 
oracles  among  heathen  nations. 
THE-O-PA-THET'ie,  a.    Pertainii 


1  thcopathy. 

Hartley. 

.nd  Trattos,  pa 


THE-OP'A-THY,  n.     [Gr.  Bcoc,  God, 

Sympathy  with  the  divine  nature  ;  like  feelings  to 
those  of  God.  Hartley. 

THE-OPH'A-NY,  n.    [Gr.  Oeoj  and  tpamopat,  to  ap- 
pear.] 

A  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by  actual  appear- 

THE-6-PHI-LAN'THRO-PIST,  n.    [Gr.  Qsoc  and  tpt- 
Xai/Bponroc.] 


THE 

A  title  assumed  by  some  persons  in  France  during 
the  revolution.     Their  object  was  to  establish  reason 
in  the  place  of  Christianity. 
THE-OP-NEOST'ie,  o.    [Gr.  Bcos  and  irvcvoriKoc.] 

Given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
THE'OP-NEfJST-Y,  n.     Divine  inspiration  ;  the  mys- 
terious power  which  the  divine  Spirit  exercises  in 
making  men  to  know  and  communicate  the  truth. 
Gaussen. 
THE-OR'BO,  n.     [It.  tiorba;  Fr.  tuorbc,  or  tcorbc.] 
A  musical  instrument  made  like  a  large  lute,  but 
with  two  heads,  to  each  of  which  some  of  the  strings 
were  attached.     It  was  also  called  the  Archlute, 
and  was  used  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice.     It  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 
P.  Cyc. 
THE'O-REM,  n.     [Fr.  theoreme  ;  Sp.  and  It.  tcorema  ; 
Gr.  Seojonpa,  from  3£ojp£uj,  to  see.] 

1.  In  mathematics,  a  theorem  is  a  proposition  to  be 
proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning.  A  theorem  is  some- 
thing to  be  proved  ;  a  problem  is  something  to  be 
done.  Day. 

2.  In  algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule  is  ex- 
pressed by  symbols.  Cyc. 

A  universal  theorem  extends  to  any  quantity  with- 


THE 


A  particular  theorem  extends  only  to  a  particular 
quantity. 

A  negative  theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of 
miv  assertion. 
THE-O-RE-MAT'ie,         )  a.     Pertaining   to  a  theo- 
THE-O-RE-MAT'IG-AL,  S      rem  ;  comprised  in  a  the- 
THE-O-REM'IO,  )      rem  ;  consisting  of  theo- 

rems ;  as,  theoremic  truth.  Grew. 

THE-O-RET'ie,  )  a.  [Gr.  SeapnrtKOS.  See  The- 
THEO-RET'I€-AL,  ,      ory.] 

Pertaining  to  theory  ;  depending  on  theory  or  spec- 
ulation ;  speculative;  terminating  in  theory  or  spec- 
ulation ;  not  practical ;  a*,  theoretical  learning;  theo- 
retic sciences.  The  sciences  are  divided  into  theoret- 
ical, as  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  like,  and  prac- 
tical, as  medicine  and  law. 
THE-O-RET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  or  by  theory;  in 
speculation  ;  speculatively  ;  not  practically.  Some 
things  appear  to  be  theoretically  true  which  are  found 
to  lie  practically  false. 
THE'O-Rie,  n.     Speculation.  Shak. 

THE-OR'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  theorica. 

2.  Theoretic.     [Obs.]  Smith's  Diet. 

THE-OR'I-CA,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  ScapiKoc.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  public  moneys  expended  at 
Athens  on  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertain- 
ments, particularly  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
largesses  among  the  people.  Smith's.  Diet. 

THE-OR'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  Speculatively.  [Not  used.] 
TIIe'ORIST,  )n.  One  who  forms  theories;  one 
TIIE'O-RIZ-ER,  j      given  to  theory  and  speculation. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  this  kingdom.  Addison. 

TIIE'O-RIZE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  theory  or  theories  ;  to 
speculate  ;  as,  to  theorize  on  the  existence  of  phlogis- 


TH  E'O-RTZ-ER,  n.     A  theorist. 
TIIk'u-IUZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  a  theory. 
TIIE'O-RY,  rt.t  [Fr.  theorie. ;  It.  teoria ;  L.  thcoria  ;  Gr. 
Netopia,  from  Scoiptoj,  to  see  or  contemplate.] 

1.  Speculation  ;  a  doctrine,  or  scheme  of  things, 
which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contemplation, 
without  a.view  to  practice.  It  is  here  taken  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  as  implying  something  visionary. 

2.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  any 
science  ;  as,  the  theory  of  music. 

3.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art ;  as,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

4.  The  philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena, 
either  physical  or  moral ;  as,  Lavoisier's  theory  of 
combustion  ;  Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 

Theory  is  distinguished  "from  hypothesis  thus:  a 
theory  is  founded  on  inferences  drawn  from  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established  on  independent 
evidence  ;  a  hypothesis  is  a  proposition  assumed  to 
account  for  certain  phenomena,  and  has  no  other  ev- 
idence of  its  truth  than  that  it  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Olmsted. 

THE-O-SOPH'IG,         j  a.     Pertaining  to  theosophy. 
Till:  O-KOPH'ie-AL,  j  Murdoch. 

THE-OS'O-PHISM,  n.     [Gr.  6so<,  God,  and  ooftopa, 
comment ;  aotbos,  wise.] 

Theosophv,  or  a  process  of  it.  Murdoch. 

THE-OS'O-PHIST,  n.    One  addicted  to  theosophy. 
Murdoch. 
THE-OS'O-PHIZE,  v.  i.    To  practice  theosophy. 

Murdoch. 
THE-OS'O-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  Qcoc,  God,  and  aodtia,  wis- 
dom.] 

Supposed  intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits, 
and  consequent  attainment  of  superhuman  knowl- 
edge, by  physical  processes  ;  as  by  the  theurgic  oper- 
ations of  some  ancient  Platonists.'or  by  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  German  lire  philosophers.  Murdock. 
THER-A-PEu'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  SepaitevTiKos,  from  Sepa- 
rata, to  nurse,  serve,  or  cure.] 
Curative;  that  pertains  to  the  healing  art ;  that  is 


THER-A-PEu'TieS,  n.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
respects  the  discovery  and  application  of  remedies 
for  diseases.  Therapeutics  teaches  the  use  of  diet 
and  of  medicines.  Cyc. 

■  2.  A  religious  sect  described  by  Philo.    They  were 
devotees  to  ilieir  relmioiis  tenets. 

THERE,  (tMre,)  odef  [Sax.  ttuzr  ;  Goth,  than  D. 
daar  ;  Sw.  ddr  ;  Dan.  der.  This  word  was  fotmerly 
used  as  a  pronoun,  as  well  as  an  adverb  of  place 
Thus,  in  Saxon,  tluzrto  was  to  him,  to  her,  or  to  it.] 

1.  In  that  place. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  he 
put  the  man  uhum  h- had  lunur-d.  —  Gen.  ii. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Here  ;  there  denoting 
the  place  most  distant. 

Daikness  there  might  well  seem  twilight  hers.  Milton. 

3.  Here  and  there.;  in  one  place  and  another;  as, 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  exclamation, 
calling  the  attention  to  something  distant;  as,  lliere, 
there!  see  there!  look  there! 

5.  There  is  used  to  begin  sentences,  or  before  a 
verb  ;  sometimes  pertinently,  and  sometimes  with- 
out signification  ;  but  its  use  is  so  firmly  established 
that  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Wheiever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is  actually 
produced.  Locke. 


Tliere  I 


1  hive  delivered 


fruin  [In  ii 
Sucklin 
heaven,  saying,  Thou   an 


beloved  Son.  —  Mark 

6.  In  composition,  there  has  the  sense  of  a  pronoun, 
as  in  Saxon  ;  as  thereby,  which  signifies  by  that. 
THERE-A-BOUT',     j  comp.      [there  and  about.     The 
THERE-A-BOUTS',  j      latter  is  less  proper,  but  most 
commonly  used.] 

1.  Near  that  place. 

2.  Nearly  ;  near  that  number,  degree, 
as,  ten  men,  or  thereabouts. 

3.  Concerning  that.     [Not  much  used.] 


Shak. 


hi,    ; 


TIIERE-AFT'ER,  comp. 
eefter,  after  that.] 

1.  According  to  that 

When  you  can  draw  the 
body  thereafter. 

2.  After  that. 
TIIERE-AT',  comp. 


[tht 


and  ajte 


accordingly. 

:ad  indifferently  \ 


[the-, 


!  and  at.] 


Uon,  and  many  lliece  1 

2.  At  that ;   at  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  ac- 

Every  error  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature  ;  for  which  cause  it 
bhisheth  thereat.  Hooker. 

THERE-By',  comp.     [there  and  by.]     By  that ;  by  that 
means  ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace;  thereby  good 

THERE-FOR',  comp.    [there  and  for.]    For  that,  or 

this,  or  it. 
THERE'FORE,  (tner'fore  or  tiiiire'fore,)  compA  [there 

and  for.]    For  that ;  for  that  or  this  reason,  referring 

to  something  previously  stated. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can  not  come.  —  Luke  liv. 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes  ;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

3.  In  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  that. 

What  shall  we  haie,  therefore  7—  Matt.  *ht. 
THERE-FROM',  comp.     [there  and  from.]     From  this 
or  that. 

Turn  not  aside  Qierefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  —  Josh. 

THERE-IN',  comp.     [there  and  in.]    In  that  or  this 
place,  time,  or  thing. 

Bring  forth  abundanuy  in  the  earth  and  multiply  therein.— 

Ye  shall  keep  ihe  Sabbath  —  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein 

—  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off.  —  Ex.  xxxi. 
Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.  Shak. 


TIIERE-OF',  comp.     [there  and  of]     Of  that  or  this 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  eurely  die.  —  Gen.  ii. 
THERE-ON',  comp.    [there  and  on.]    On  that  or  this 

Then  the  king  said,  Hang  him  thereon.  —Esther  vii. 
THERE-OUT',  comp.     [there  and  out]    Out  of  that  or 

this.     Lev.  ii. 
TIIERE-TO  ,         )   comp.    [there,  and  to,  or  unto.]   To 
TIIERE-UN-TO',  (       that  or  this. 

Add  the  fifth  part  thereto.  —  Ley.  y. 
TIIERE-UN'DER,  comp.    [there  and  under  ]    Under 

that  or  this.  Ralegh. 

THERE-UP-ON',  comp.     [there  and  upon.]     Upon  that 
or  this. 

The  remnant  of  the  house  of  .lmldi,  tliev  shall  feed  thereupon. 
Zeph.  ii. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NoTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


■See  Pictoriitl  Jl/ii.<iritiiinis.. 
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THERE-WHILE',  c.omp.  [there  and  while]  At  the 
mine  time.    [Obs.]  mcVif. 

THERE-WITH',  comp.  [there  and  with.]  With  that 
or  this. 


TnERE-WITH-AL',  comp.  [there  and  withal.]  Over 
and  above. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

3.  Willi  that.     [This  word  is  obsolete.] 

[The  foregoing  compounds  of  there  with  the  prep- 
ositions are  fur  the  most  part  deemed  inelegant  and 
Obsolete.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  in  good  use, 
and  particularly  in  the  law  style.] 

TH  GRF'-BREAD,  (therf'bred,)  n.  [Sax.  lharf,  theorf, 
unferinented.] 

Unleavened  bread.     [Nat  in  use.]  Wiclif. 

TIIE'RI-AC,       ,    n.     [L.  theriaca,  Gr.  SnpiaKn,  trea- 

TlIE-UI'A-eA,  1       cle.l 

A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  various  compo- 
sitions esteemed  efficacious  against  the  efTects  of 
poison,  but  afterward  restrained  chiefly  to  what  has 
been  called  Theriaca  Andromachi,  or  Venice 
Theacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  si.vty-four  drugs, 
prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by  means  of  honey 
to  an  electuary.  Cyc. 

THe'RI-AC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  theriac  ;   medici- 

TUl-'.-IlT' AC-AL,  j       nal.  Bacon. 

THER'MAL,  a.  [L.  therms,  warm  baths;  Gr.  Ssppat, 
fiom  depio,  to  warm.] 

Pertaining  to  heat ;  warm  ;  a  term  applied  chieriy 
to  warm  springs  ;  as,  thermal  waters. 

THER'MI-DOR,  71.  [Gr.  5epu  >s,  warm.]  The  name 
of  the  11th  month  of  the  French  republican  year, 
cunm'Ticing  .lulv  19,  and  ending  August  17. 

THER'MO-E-LEG-TRIC'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Scppoc  and 
electricity.]     Electricity  developed  by  heat.      Lycll. 

THER'MO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  isppn,  heat,  and  yevos, 
ynoiiat,  to  generate.] 

The  elementary  matter  of  heat;  caloric;  a  term 
applied  chieilv  to  warm  springs.  Good. 

THER'MO-LAMP,  n.  [Gr.  Hep/wc,  warm,  from  Seppn, 
heat,  and  lamp.] 

An  instrument  for  furnishing  light  by  means  of 
inflammable  gas.  Med.  llcpos. 

THER-MOM'E  TER,  n.    [Gr.  Scppoj,   warm,   from 


&/; 


erpov 


An  instrument  for  measuring  heat;  founded  on 
the  property  which  hent  possesses  of  expanding  all 
bodies,  the  rate  or  quantity  of  expansion  being  sup- 
posed proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that  degree^  The  thermometer  in- 
dicates only  the  sensible  heat  of  bodies,  and  gives  us 
no  inlarmation  respecting  the  quantity  of  latent  heat, 
or  of  combined  heat,  which  those  bodies  may  con- 
tain. [See  also  Differential  Thermometer.] 
Olmsted. 
THER  MO-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ther- 
mometer ;  as,  the  thertmioietricnl  scale  or  tube. 

2.   Made  by  a  thermometer ;  as,  tlurmometrical  ob- 


THER-MO-.MET'Rie-AL-LY,  adv. 


l!y  means  of 
eat,  and  ammo. 


THEK'MO-SeOPE,  n.     [Gr.  Sepu 
to  see.] 

An  instrument  contrived  by  Count  Rnmford  for 
measuring  minute  differences  of  temperature.  As 
modified  by  Professor  Leslie,  it  was  afterward  called 
the  Differential  Thermometer.  Olmsted. 

THER.-M0-Se0P'ie,   a.    Pertaining  to  the   thermo- 

THEll'MO-STAT,7i.  [Gr.&epuos SndioT^i.]  A  self- 
acting  physical  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature, 
by  the  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals  by 
heat.  Ure. 

TIIER-MO-STAT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thermo- 
stat. Ure. 

THER-MO-TEN'SION,  n.  [Gr.  Scppas,  hot,  and  L. 
tamo,  a  stretching.] 

Literally,  a  stretching  by  heat.  This  word  is  ap- 
plied by  Professor  Johnson  to  a  process  of  increasing 
the  direct  cohesion  of  wrought  iron,  it  consists  in 
heating  the  metal  to  a  determinate  temperature, 
generally  from  5:11)  to  (',(10  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
that  state   giving  to  if.  by  appropriate  machinery,  a 


ie  exerted.  The  degree 
ermined  beforehand  by 
if  metal  at  ordinary  at- 
ascertain  what  force 
n  sufficient  to  break  the 


the  strength  is  afterwi 
of  tensile  force  appliei 
trials  on  the  same  qi 
mospheric  temperatu 
would,  in  that  case, ha 
piece  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  thermotension.  If 
this  process  should  succeed,  it  may  be  of  great  use 
in  giving  strength  to  chain  cables. 
THESE,  (theez,)  pron.:  pi.  of  This  ;  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  substitute.  These  is  opposed  to  those,  as  this 
is  to  that :  and  when  two  persons  or  things,  or  col- 
lections  of  things,  are   named,   these  refers   to   the 


Here  these  is  a  substitute  for  these  persons,  and  for 
the  persons  last  mentioned,  who  place  their  bliss  in 

THe'SIS,  n.     [L.  thesis;  Gr.  Sco-tc,  a  position,  from 
TiOiipi,  to  set.] 

1.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  ad- 
vances and  offers  to  maintain,  or  which  is  uctually 
maintained  by  argument  ;  a  theme  ;  a  subject ;  par- 
ticularly, a  subject  or  proposition  for  a  school  or  uni- 
versity exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself. 

2.  In  logic,  every  proposition  may  be  divided  into 
thesis  and  hypothesis.  Thesis  contains  the  thing  af- 
firmed or  denied,  and  hypothesis  the  conditions  of 
the  affirmation  or  negation.  Cyc. 

3.  In  music,  the  unaccented  or  unpercussed  part  of 
the  measure,  which  the  Greeks  expressed  by  the 
downward  beat. 

THES'MO-THETE,  77.      [Gr.    ^o^oflerr/c.]     A  law- 
giver; a  legislator;  one  of  the  six  inferior  archons 

THES'FI-AN,  a.     [from  Thespis.]  [at  Athens. 

A  term  applied  to  tragic  acting. 

THE'TA,  n.     [Gr.  0.] 

The  unlucky  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  called 
from  being  used  by  the  judges  in  pa-sing  condemna- 
tion on  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  lir-1  letter  of  the  Greek 
O'w.riK,  death. 

THET'IC-AL,  a.     [from  Gr.  Scn/roc.      See  Thesis.] 
Laid  down.  More. 

THE-UR'Gie,  )   a.     [from   theurgy.]      Pertaining 

THE-UR'Gie-AL,  j       to  theurgy.        ' 
ngs  of  inca 
One  who  pretends  to  or  is  addicted 
to  theurgy.  Hallywell. 

THe'UR-GY,  n.      [Gr.   Ssovpy  la;    Geos,  God,  and 
tpyov,  work.] 

Among  the  Egyptian  Platonists,  an  imaginary 
science  and  art.  As  a  science,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  men  by  the  gods  themselves 
in  very  ancient  times,  and  to  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  by  the  priests.  As  an  art,  it  was 
the  ability,  by  means  of  certain  acts,  habits,  words, 
and  symbols,  of  moving  the  gods  to  impart  to  us 
secrets  which  surpass  the  powers  of  reason,  to  lay 
open  to  us  the  future,  and  to  render  themselves 
visible. 
26—29. 

THEW,  (thu,)  77.     [Sax.  theaw  ;  Gr.  cftij.] 

1.  Manner;  custom;  habit;  form  of  behavior. 
[Not.  in  use.]  Spenser. 

2.  Muscle  or  strength.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 
THEW'ED,  (thude,)<z.  Accustomed;  educated.    [Not 


THEY,  (tha,)  pron.  pi ;  objective  case,  Them.     [Sax. 
thw.gc  ;  Goth,  thai,  thaim'i 

1.  The  men,  the  women,  the  animals,  the  things. 
It  is  never  used  adjectively,  but  always  as  a  pronoun 
referring  to  persons,  or  as  a  substitute  referring  to 
things. 

Tliey  and  their  laltrrs  lew.-  tr.ui^ivs- M  against  me.—  Ezck.  ii. 
They  of  Italy  saline  yon.  —  Helj.  xiii. 
Blessed  ure  they  which  do  hung 


2.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestor?  used 
jrmrt,  and  as  the  French  use  on.  They  say,  (en  dit,) 
that  is,  it  is  said  bv  persons  indefinitely. 

THI'BLE,7i.  A  slice  ;  a  skimmer  ;  a  spatula.  [Not 
in  use,  or  local.]  Ainsinorth. 

THICK,  a.  [Sax.  thic,  thicca;  G.  dick,  dicht;  D.  dik, 
digt ;  Sw.  tiock  ;  Dan.  ti/k  and  digt,  thick,  tight ; 
Gael,  and  Ir.  tintrh;  W.  few,  contracted.  See  Class 
Dg,  No.  3,  8,  10,  22,  3(1,  57.  The  sense  is  probably 
taken  from  driving,  forcing  together,  or  pressing.] 

1.  Dense  ;  not  thin  ;  as,  thick  vapors  ;  a  thick  fog. 

2.  Inspissated  ;  as,  the  paint  is  too  thick. 

3.  Turbid;  muddy;  feculent;  not  clear;  as,  the 
water  of  a  river  is  thick  alter  a  rain. 

4.  Noting  the  diameter  of  a  body;  as,  a  piece  of 
timber  seven  inches  thick. 

My   liule   finder  shall  be  diicker  than   my  father's  loins.  —  1 
Kings  xii. 

5.  Having  more  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface 
to  its  opposite  than  usual ;  as,  a  thick  plank ;  thick 
cloth  ;  thick  paper. 

U.  Close  ;  crowded  with  trees  or  other  objects ;  as, 
a  thick  forest  or  wood  ;  thick  grass  ;  tliich  corn. 

The  p'-ople  were  gali  rid  thick  together.  Locke. 

7.  Frequent  ;  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession.   The  shot  flew  thick  as  hail. 

Favors  came  ticick  upon  him.  Walton. 

Not  Ulicker  billow*  bat  the  Libyan  main.  Dryden. 

8.  Set  with  things  close  to  each  other ;  not  easily 
pervious. 

Black  was  the-  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  having  due  distinction  of  syllables  or  good 
articulation  ;  as,  a  thick  utterance.  He  speaks  too 
thick. 

10.  Dull ;  somewhat  deaf;  as,  thick  of  hearing. 

11.  Intimate,     [furious  dialects.] 


THICK,  7i.     The  thickest  part, 
thing  is  thickest. 


time  when  any 


Drayton. 


illy  ;  fast. 


Hadibrae. 
Dryden. 


THICK,  ado.     Freqi 

I  hear  the  tramp! 

2.  Closely;  as,  a  plat  of  ground  thick  sown. 

N'orris. 

3.  To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depih  than 
usual ;  as,  a  bed  covered  thick  with  tan  ;  land  cov- 
ered thick  with  manure. 

Thick  and  threefold;  in  quick  succession,  or  in 
great  numbers.     [Not  in  use.]  L' Estrange, 

THICK,  v.  i.     To  become  thick  or  dense.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 
THIOK'KN,  (thik'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  thiccian.] 

1.  To  make  thick  or  dense. 

2.  To  make  close ;  to  fill  up  interstices ;  as,  to 
thicken  cloth. 

3.  To  make  concrete  ;  to  inspissate  ;  as,  to  thicken 
paint,  mortar,  or  a  liquid. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm. 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.     [Not  used.]     Shak. 

5.  To  make  frequent,  or  more  frequent;  as,  to 
thicken  blows. 

6.  To  make  close,  or  more  close;  to  make  more 
numerous  ;  as,  to  thicken  the  ranks. 

THICK'-EN,  (thik'n,)  v.  i.    To  become  thick  or  more 
thick  ;  to  become  dense  ;  as,  the  fog  thickens. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 

Thy  luster  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Shak. 

3.  To  concrete  ;  to  be  consolidated  ;  as,  the  juices 
of  plants  thicken  into  wood. 

4.  To  be  inspissated  ;  as,  vegetable  juices  thicken 
as  the  more  volatile  parts  are  evaporated. 

5.  To  become  close,  or  more  close  or  numerous. 


The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court. 
6.  To  become  quick  and  animated. 


7.  To  become  more  numerous  ;    to   press  ;   to  be 

crowded.      Proofs  of  the  fact  thicken  upon   us  at 

everv  step. 
THICK'£N-£D,  (thik'nd,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  dense,  or 

more  dense;   made  more  close  or  compact;    made 

more  frequent  ;  inspissated 
THICIC.EN-1NG,  ppr.    Making  dense,  or  more  dense, 

more  close,  or  more  frequent  ;  in-pissating. 
THICK  £N-ING,  77.    Something  put  into  a  liquid  or 

mass  to  make  it  more  thick. 
THICK'ER,  a.  comp.    More  thick. 
THICK  EST,  a.  su'perl.     Most  thick. 
THICK'ET,  77.      A   wood   or  collection   of  trees  or 

shrubs  closely  set ;   as,  a  ram   caught  in  a  tliickeU 

Gen.  xxii. 
THICK'HEAD-ED,(-hed-,)a.    Having  a  thick  skull; 

dull  ;  stupid. 
TIIK'K'ISII,  a.    Somewhat  thick. 
THICK'LY,  adv.     Deeply  ;  to  a  gieat  depth.    Boyle. 

2.  Closely  ;  compactly. 

3.  In  quick  succession. 

THICKNESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  thick;  dense- 
ness  ;  density  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  fog,  vapor,  or 
clouds. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concrete  or  inspissated  ; 
consistence  ;  spissitude  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  paint  or 
mortar ;  the  thickness  of  honey  ;  the  thickness  of  the 

3.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or  from 
surface  to  surf  ice  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  a  tree;  the 
thickness  of  a  board  ;  the  thickness  of  the  hand  ;  the 
thickness  of  a  layer  of  earth. 

4.  Closeness  of  the  parts  ;  the  state  of  being 
crowded  or  near  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  in  a  for- 

5.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious; 
as,  the  thickness  of  shades.  J&ddisoiu 

6.  Dullness  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  want  of 
quickness  or  acuteness  ;  as,  thickness  of  hearing. 

Swift. 
THICK'SET,  a.     [thick  and  set.]    Close  planted  ;  aa 
a  thickset  wood.  Dryden. 

2.   Having  a  short,  thick  body. 
THICK'SKIX,  n.     [thick  and  skin.]     A  coarse,  press 

person:  a  blockhead.  Bnfie*. 

TIIICK'SKL'LL,  ji.     [thick  and  skull.]     Dullness  ;  or 

a  dull  person  ;  a  blockhead.  F.ntick. 

TH1CK'SKULL-£D,  a.      Dull  ;  heavy  ;  stupid;  slow 

to  learn. 
THICK'SPRUNG,  a.     [thick  and  sprung.]     Sprung  up 

close  together.  Eotick.     Shak. 

THIEF,  (Iheef,)  7t.  ;  p'.tTittEVEs.  [Sax.  theef, 
tiuf,  D.  dief;  G.  riieb  ;  Goth,  thiubs  j  Dan.  tyv.) 
A  person  guilty 
1.  One  who  se, 
takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of  another. 
The  thief  takes  the  property  of  another  privately; 
the  robber  by  open  force.  Blackstone. 
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THI 

2.  One  who  takes  the  property  of  another  wrong- 
fully, either  secretly  or  by  violence.    Job  xxx. 

A  cei'.ain  man  went  down   from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
-  among  thieves,  who  stripped  him  of  his  raiment.  —  Luke  x. 

3.  One  who  seduces  by  false  doctrine.     John  x. 

4  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  cheat  and  de- 
fraud ;  as,  a  den  of  thieves.    Matt.  xxi. 

5.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. May. 

THIEF'-CATCH-ER,  n.  [thief  and  cateh.]  One 
who  catches  thieves,  or  whose  business  is  to  detect 
thieves  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

THIeF'-LeAD-ER,  n.  [thief  and  lead.]  One  who 
leads,  or  takes  or  leads  away  a  thief.  [JVot  much 
used.] 

THIeF'-TAK-ER,  n.  [thief  and  taker.]  One  whose 
business  is  to  find  and  take  thieves,  and  bring  them 
to  justice. 

THIEVE,  (theve,)  v.  i.     To  steal  ;  to  practice  theft. 

THlEV'ER-Y,  n.  The  practice  of  stealing:  theft. 
[See  Theft.] 

Among  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice  morally  good  and 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.  Shah. 

THIEVISH,  a.  Given  to  stealing;  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  theft ;  as,  a  thievish  boy. 

Or  with  a  base  mid  In listen ins  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.  Shak. 

2.  Secret ;  sly ;  acting  by  stealth  ;  as,  thievish  min- 
utes. Shak. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft ;  as,  a  thievish 
practice. 

THIEV'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  thievish   manner;    by 

theft. 
THIe  V'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  disposition  to  steal. 

2.  The  practice  or  habit  of  stealing. 
THIGH,  (thi,)  n.     [Sax.  thegh,  theo,  or  theoh  ;  D.  dye  ; 
G.  dick-bein,  thick-bone.     The  German  explains  the 
word  ;  thigh  is  thick.] 

That  part  of  men,  quadrupeds,  and  fowls,  which 
is  between  the  leg  and  tin-  trunk.     As  the  word  sig- 
nifies, it  is  the  thick  pint  of  the  lower  limbs. 
THIGH'-IioNE,  n.     The  bone  of  the  thigh. 
THILK,  pron.     [Sax.  thilc] 

The  same.     [  Obs.]  Speyiser. 

THILL,  n.     [Sax.  tlal  or  thill.] 

The  shaft  of  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage.  The 
thills  are  the  two  pieces  of  timber  extending  from 
the  body  of  the  carriage  on  each  side  of  the  last 
horse,  by  which  the  carriage  is  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 
THILL'ER,  )   n.      The  horse  which    goes   be- 

THILL'-HORSE,  |  tvveen  the  thills  or  shafts,  and 
supports  them.     In  a  team,  the  last  horse. 

Cyc.     Shak. 
THIM'BLE,  (thim'bl,)  n.     [I  know  not  the  origin  or 
primary  sense   of  this    word.      Possibly  it  may  ,be 
.from  thumb.     In  Gaelic,  te.mehral  is  a  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cap  or  cover  for  the  finger,  usually 
made  of  metal,  used  by  tailors  and  seamstresses  for 
driving  the  needle  through  cloth. 

2.  In  sea  language,  an  iron  ring  with  a  hollow  or 
groove  round  its  whole  circumference,  to  receive  the 
rope  which  is  spliced  about  it ;  used  to  keep  the  eye 
of  the  rope  from  being  chafed.  Totten, 

THIM'BLE-RIG,  n.  A  sleight  of  hand  trick  played 
with  three  small  cups,  shaped  like  thimbles,  and  a 
small  ball. 

THIME.     See  Thyme. 

THIN,  a.  [Sax.  thimi,  thynn  ;  G.  diinn  ;  D,  dun  ;  Sw. 
tuna  ;  Dan.  tynd  ;  W.  tenau,  teneu  ;  L.  tenuis  ;  Gaelic, 
tauadh  ;  Russ.  tonkei.  Ou.  Gr.  arevoc,  narrow.  It 
appears  to  be  connected  with  W.  ten,  tan,  stretched, 

extended,  Gr.  remoi.     Q.U.   Ar.  ,*,Sj  wadana.     In 

sense  it  is  allied  to  Syr.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Eth.  jap,  but  I 
know  not  whether  the  first  consonant  of  this  word 
is  a  prefix.     See  Class  Dn,  No.  12,  25.] 

1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent  from  one  sur- 
face to  the  opposite  ;  as,  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  thin 
paper  ;  a  thin  board  ;  a  thin  covering. 

2.  Rare  ;  not  dense  ;  applied  to  fluids  or  soft  mix- 
tures ;  as,  thin  blood  ;  thin  milk  ;  thin  air. 

3.  Not  close  ;  not  crowded  ;  not  filling  the  space  ; 
not  having  the  individuals  that  compose  the  thing  in 
a  close  or  compact  state  ;  as,  the  trees  of  a  forest  are 
thin;  the  corn  or  grass  is  thin.  A  thin  audience  in 
church  is  not  uncommon.  Important  legislative 
business  should  not  be  transacted  in  a  thin  house. 

4.  Not  full  or  well  grown. 

Seven  thin  ears.  —Gen.  xli. 

5.  Slim  ;  small  ;  slender ;  lean.  A  person  becomes 
thin  by  disease.     Some  animals  are  naturally  thin. 

6.  Exile  ;  small ;  fine ;  not  full. 

Thin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  thick  or  close  ;  of  a  loose  texture  ;  not  im- 
pervious to  the  sight ;  as,  a  thin  vail. 

8.  Not  crowded  or  well  stocked  ;  not  abounding. 

Ferrara  is  very  lu^-,  but  exln-mely  thin  of  people.     A'hlison. 


or  a  covering ;  as,  a  thin 
closely  ;  in  a  scattered 
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9.  Slight ;  not  sufficient  ft 
disguise. 
THIN,  adv.    Not  thickly  o 
state ;  as,  seed  sown  thin. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people.  Bacon. 

THIN,  v.  t.     [Sax.    thinni an ;   Russ.   tonyu;   L.   tenuo. 
See  Attenuate.] 

1.  To  make  thin  ;  to  make  rare  or  less  thick ;  to 
attenuate  ;  as,  to  thin  the  blood. 

2.  To  make  less  close,  crowded,  or 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  an  enemy  ;  to  thin  the  trees  or 
shrubs  of  a  thicket. 

3.  To  attenuate  ;  to  rarefy  ;  to  make  less  dense ; 
as,  to  thin  the  air ;  to  thin  the  vapors. 

THIN'-OUT,  v.  i.     In  geology,  strata  are  said  to  thin 

out  when  they  gradually  dimmish  in  thickness  until 

they  disappear.  Brande. 

THIN'-SKIN-N£D,  a.    Having  a  thin  skin  ;   hence, 

unduly  sensitive. 
THlJNE,  pronominal  adj.     [Goth,  thcins,  theina;   Sax, 

thin ;    G.   dein  ;  Fr.   tien  ;   probably  contracted  from 

thigen.     See  Thou.] 

Thy;    belonging  to  thee;  relating  to  thee;  being 

the  property  of  thee.     It  was  formerly  used  for  thy, 

before  a  vowel. 

Then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill,  at  thine  own  pleasure. 

But  in  common  usage,  thy  is  now  used  before 
vowel  in  all  cases. 

The  principal  use  of  thine  now  is  when  a  verb  is 
interposed  between  this  word  and  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers.  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  -the 
glory. 

In  the  following  passage,  thine  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  thy  righteousness. 

I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only.  — 

In  some  cases  it  is  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case,  like  nouns,  and  is  then  also  to  be 
considered  as  a  substitute. 

If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven.  — 
Deut.  xxx. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  thine,  like  thou,  is  used  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  In  familiar  and  common  lan- 
guage, your  and  yoursaxe  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  as  well  as  the  plural. 
THING,  n.  [Sax.  thing,  a  thing,  a  cause  ;  for  his 
thingon,  for  his  cause  or  sake  ;  also,  thing,  and  ge- 
thing,  a  meeting,  council,  or  convention  ;  thingan, 
thingian,  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  plead,  to  supplicate  ; 
thingung,  intercession  ;  G. 


or  ha 

condition,  clause;  dedingen,  to  "agree,  to  bargain 
contract,  to  cheapen  ;  D.  ding,  thing,  business  ;  din- 
gen,  to  plead,  to  attempt,  to  cheapen  ;  dingbank,  the 
bar;  dingdagen,  session-days;  dinger,  dingster,  a 
pleader  ;  dingttial,  plea  ;  Dingsdag,  Tuesday  ;  beding, 
condition,  agreement ;  bedingen,  to  condition  ;  Sw. 
ting,  thing,  cause,  also  a  court,  assizes  ;  tinga,  to 
hire,  bargain,  or  agree  ;  Dan.  ting,  a  thing,  affair, 
business,  case,  a  court  uf  justice  ;  tinner,  to  strike  up 
a  bargain,  to  haggle  ;  tingbog,  records  of  a  court, 
{tliing-book ;)  tingdag,  the  court  day,  the  assizes ; 
tinghold,  jurisdiction  ;  tingmamd,  jurors,  jury,  (thing- 
men;)  tingsag,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law,  (thing- 
sake.)  The  primary  sense  of  tiling,  is  that  which 
comes,  falls,  or  happens,  like  event,  from  L. 
evenio.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root,  which  is  flo- 
or thig,  is  to  press,  urge,  drive,  or  strain,  and  hence 
its  application  to  courts,  or  suits  at  law  ;  'a  seeking 
of  right.  We  observe  that  Dingnlay,  Dingdag,  in 
some  of  the  dialects,  signifies  Tue.-ilay,  and  this  from 
the  circumstance  that  that  day  of  the  week  was,  as  it 
still  is  in  some  states,  the  day  of  opening  courts  ; 
that  is,  litigation  day,  or  suitors'1  day,  a  day  of  striv- 
ing for  justice  ;  or  perhaps  combat  day,  the  day  of 
trial  by  battle.  This  leads  to  the  unfolding  of  anoth- 
er fact.  Among  our  ancestors,  Tig,  or  Tiig,  was  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  combat  and  War,  the  Teutonic 
Mars  ;  that  is,  strife,  combat  deified.  This  word  was 
contracted  into  tiw  or  tu,  and  hence  Tiwes-dtcg  or 
Tues-dag,  Tuesday,  the  day  consecrated  to  Tiig,  the 
god  of  war.  But  it  seems  this  is  merely  the  day  of 
commencing  court  and  trial  ;  litigation  day.  This 
Tiig,  the  god  of  war,  is  strife,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
root  of  tiling,  which  is,  to  drive,  urge,  strive.  Sores, 
in  Latin,  is  connected  with  reus,  accused.  For  words 
of  like  signification,  see  Sake  and  Cause.] 

1.  An  event  or  action  ;  that  which  happens  or  falls 
out,  or  that  which  is  done,  told,  or  proposed.  This 
is  the  general  signification  of  the  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  as,  after  these  things,  that  is,  events. 

And  the  tiling  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight,  because  of 

his  son.— Gen.  xxi. 
Then    Lab.m  and  rVihurl  imswered  and  said,  The  thing  pro- 

cei'dtth  from  tin'  Lurd. —  Hi  n.  xxiv. 
And  Jacob  said,   .11!  tin ■*'■  Uiln°<  me   ^-ain.-l  me.  —  Gen.  xlii. 
1  will  tell  von  bv  wlmt  aiithnulv  I  dn  ih.si'  things.  —  Matt.  xxi. 
i  glorv.  —  John  : 
will  teach  you 
Jay  to  Littlepage. 
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2.  Any  substance  ;    that  which  is   created  ;    any 
particular  article  or  commodity. 

He  sent  after  this  manner ;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  thing* 

of  Egypt.  —  Gen.  xlii. 
They  took  [be  tilings  which  Micah  had  made.  — Judges  xviii. 

3.  An  animal ;  as,  every  living  thing ;  every  creep- 
ing thing.     Gen.  i 

[Thin  application  of  the  word  is  improper,  but  common 
inpopulur  and  tnilgar  language.] 

4.  A  portion  or  part;  something. 

Wicked  men  who  understand  any  tiling  of  wisdom.    TUlotson. 

5.  In  contempt. 

I  have  a  thing  in  prose.  Swift. 

6.  Used  of  persons  in  contempt  or  disparagement. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are.  Shak. 

The  poor  thing  sitrh  d.  Addison. 

7.  Used  in  a  sense  of  honor. 

Thou  noble  thing  I  Shak. 

8.  Things,  pi. ;  clothes.     [  Colloquial. ] 

Walter  Scott. 
THINK,  v.  i.,1pret.  and  pp.  Thought,  (thaut.) 
[Sa.x.  thincan,  thencan  :  Goth,  thagkyan  ;  Sw.  tycka 
and  tanka;  Dan.  tykkcr  and  tanker;  D.  denken,  to 
think,  and  gedagt,  thought;  G.  denken,  to  think,  and 
geditchtniss,  remembrance  ;  gedanke,  thought ;  nach- 
denken,  to  ponder  or  meditate  ;  Gr.  Soneu  ;  Syr. 
Ch.  pn  ;  allied  to  L.  duco.  We  observe  n  is  casual, 
and  omitted  in  the  participle  thought.  The  sense 
seems  to  be,  to  set  in  the  mind,  or  to  draw  out,  as 
meditation.     Class  Dg,  No.  9.] 

1.  To  have  the  mind  occupied  on  some  subject ; 
have  ideas,  or  to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind. 
For  that  I  am 

Dryden 


ghtly  thought  on.         TUlotson. 
>  conclude  ;  tohold  asa  settled  opin- 


These  are  not  l 

2.  To  judge 
ion.     I  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow.     I  think  it  not 
best  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best.  ■ 

3.  To  intend. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me. 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honoi 

4.  To  imagine  ;  to  suppose ;  to  ft 


U.:n!...li; 


Cor. 


standeth,  t 


all. 


5.  To  muse ;  to  meditate. 

While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision.  —  Acts  x, 

Tltink  much,  speak  little.  Dryden. 

6.  To  reflect ;  to  recollect  or  call  to  mind. 
And  when  Peter  thought  thereon,  he  wept.  —  Mark  xiv. 

7.  To  consider;  to  deliberate.  Think  how  this 
thing  could  happen. 

II, ■  r.'nN.'i;/.!  .Milii n  himself,  saying, What  shall  1  do?  — Luke  y.ii. 

8.  To  presume. 

Think  mi  to  s  iv  wiihin  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father. —  Matt.  iii. 

9.  To  believe;  to  esteem. 

To  think  on  or  upon  :  to  muse  on  ;  to  meditate  on. 
If  there  be  anv  virltte,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.  —  Phil.  iv. 

2.  To  light  on  by  meditation.  He  has  just  thought 
on  an  expedient  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

3.  To  remember  with  favor. 

Tliink  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good.  —  Neh.  v. 
To  think  of;  to  have  ideas  come  into  the  mind. 
He  thought  of  what  you  told  him.    I  would  have 
sent  the  books,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

To  think  well  of;  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  esteem. 
THINK,  v.  t.     To  conceive  ;  to  imagine. 
Charity  tiiinketli  no  evil.  —  1  Cor.  xiii. 

2.  To  believe  ;  to  consider  ;  to  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

3.  To  seem  or  appear,  as  in  the  phrases,  me  think- 
eth  or  methinks,  and  mi  thought.  These  are  genuine 
Saxon  phrases,  equivalent  to  it  seems  to  me,  it  seemed 
tome.  In  these  expressions,  me  is  actually  in  the 
dative  case  ;  almost  the  only  instance  remaining  in 
the  language.  Sax.  "  genoh  tliuht,"  satis  visum  est, 
it  appeared  enough  or  sufficient ;  "  me  Viinctli,"  mihi 
videtur,  it  seems  to  me  ;  I  perceive. 

To  think  much  ;  to  grudge. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

To  think  much  of;  to  hold  in  high  esteem. 
To  think  scorn  :  to  disdain.     Estli.  iii. 
THINK'ER,  n.     One  who  thinks  ;   but  chiefly,  one 
who   thinks   in   a   particular  manner  ;    as,   a  close 
thinker  ;  a  deep  thinker ;  a  coherent  thinker. 

Locke.     Swift. 
THINK'ING,  ppr.     Having  ideas;  supposing;  judg- 
ing; imagining:  intending;  meditating. 

2.  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  thought ;  cogitative: 
capable  of  a  regular  train  of  ideas.  Man  is  a  think- 
ing being. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  Pkiov'utl  Hit/sir 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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THINK'ING,  n.     Imagination  ;  cogitation  ;  judgment. 

Whoso  music,  to  my  Udnkin^,  pleas  it  th ■  l.iug.  Slide. 

rHINK'  [NG-LY,  adv.     By  thought. 
THIN'LY,  adv.    [from  thin.]     In  a  loose,  scattered 

manner;  not  thickly  ;  as,  ground  thinly  planted  with 

trees  ;  a  country  thinly  inhabited. 
niIN'N£D,  pp.     Made  thin  ;  made  rare  or  less  thick. 
THIN'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  thin  ;  smallness 

of  extent  from  one  side  or  surface  to  the  opposite  ; 

as,  the  thinness  of  ice  ;  the  thinness  of  a  plate  ;  the 

thinness  of  the  skin. 

2.  Tenuity  ;  rareness ;  as,  the  thinness  of  air  or 
other  fluid. 

3.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even  fluidity  ; 
opposed  to  Spissitude  ;  as,  the  thinness  of  honey,  of 
whitewash,  or  of  paint. 

4.  Exility  ;  as,  the  thinness  of  a  point. 

5.  Rareness  ;  a  scattered  state  ;  paucity  ;  as,  the 
thinness  of  trees  in  a  forest ;  the  thinness  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

nilN'NING,  ppr.     Making  thin,  rare,  or  less  thick  ; 

THIRD,'  (thu'rd,)  a.  [Sax.  thridda;  Goth,  thridya;  G. 
drittc;  D.  dcrde  ;  Siv.  anil  Dan.  tredie;  Fr.  tiers;  L. 
tertius;  Gr.  t,,ito<  ;  VV.  tnjdy.] 

The  first  after  the  second  ;  the  ordinal  of  three. 
The  third  hour  in  the  day,  among  the  ancients,  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Third  estate,  in  the  British  nation,  is  the  commons ; 
or,  in  the  legislature,  the  house  of  commons. 

Third  order,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  sort 
of  religious  order  attached  to  the  Franciscans,  Car- 
melites, &c,  composed  of  associates,  not  bound  by 
vows,  but  conforming,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
general  designs  of  the  order.  Brande. 

Third  point,  or  tierce  point ;  in  architecture,  the  point 
of  section  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Oyc. 

Tliird  rate,  in  navies.  A  third-rate  ship  carries 
from  C4  to  80  guns. 

Third  sound,  in  music.     Pee  the  noun  Third. 
THIRD,  (thurd,)  n.     The  third   part  of  any  thing.     A 
man  takes  land  and  tills  it  for  one  third  of  the  prod- 
uce, the  owner  taking  two  thirds. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

3.  In  music,  an  interval  containing  three  diatonic 
sounds  ;  the  major,  composed  of  two  tones,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ditone,  and  the  minor,  called  Hemidi- 
tone,  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  half. 

Rousseau.     Busby. 

THJRD'-BOR-OIJGH,  (thurd'bur-ro,)  n.     [third  and 
borough.] 
An  under  constable.  Johnson.    ■ 

THIRD'INGS,  n.  pi.  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or 
grain  growing  on  the  ground,  at  the  tenant's  death, 
due  to  the  lord  for  a  heriot,  within  the  manor  of  Tur- 
fat  in  Herefordshire.  Cyc. 

THJRD'LY,  adv.     In  the  third  place.  Bacon. 

THIRDS,  (thurdz,)  n.  pi.  The  third  part  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  husband,  which,  by  law,  the  widow 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  during  her  life.    New  England 

THIRL,  (thurl,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  thirlian.] 

To  bore  ;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  written  Drill 
and  Thrill.     [See  those  words,  and  see  Nostril.] 

THIRL' AGE,  (thurl'aje,)  n.  In  English  customs,  the 
right  which  the  owner  of  a  mill  possesses,  hy  contract 
or  law,  to  compel  the  tenants  of  a  certain  district  to 
bring  all  their  grain  to  his  null  for  grinding.      Cyc. 

THIRST,  (tliurst,)  n.  [Sax.  thurst,  thyrst;  G.  durst; 
D.  dorst ;  Sw.  torst ;  Dan.  torsi,  from'  tSr,  dry  ;  tbr- 
i  tr,  to  dry,  D.  dorren,  L  torreo,  Sw.  torlcn.] 

1.  A  painful  sensation  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  oc- 
casioned by  the  want  of  drink. 

Wherefore  is  '.  thru  thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  u! 
and  our    uil.lrcii,  and  our  cur].',  wuh  Ihirsl  i  —  Ex.  xvii. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  of  drink.    Ps.  civ. 

3.  A  want  and  eager  desire  after  any  thing. 

TVnrst  of  worldly  rood.  Fairfax. 

Thirst  o(  knowledge.  Milton. 

Thirst  ol  praise.  GranoiUt. 

Thirst  after  happiness.  Chcyne. 

But  for  is  now  more  generally  used  after  thirst; 
as,  a  thirst  for  worldly  honors  ;  a  thirst  for  praise. 

4.  Dryness ;  drought. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  wuh  kindly  timet  iipiliMWn, 


Give  me  a  little  water,  for  I  am  Oiirsty.  — Judges  iv. 
I  was  tliirsty,  and  yc  gave  mc  no  drink.  —  Malt.  XXV. 

2.  Very  dry  ;  having  no  moisture  ;  parched. 

The  thirsty  land  shall  becoms  springs  of  water.  —  Is.  xxxv. 

3.  Having  a  vehement  desire  of  any  thing  ;  as,  in 
blood-thirsty.    Is.  xliv.  lxv. 

THIR'TEEN,  (thur'teen,)  o.     [Sax.  threottyne;  three 
'  '      ,•  Sw.  trctton  ;  G.  dreytchn  ;  D.  dertien.] 
ind  three  ;  as,  thirteen  times. 
THIR'TEENTH,   (thtir'teenth,)   a.      [Supra.]      The 
third  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirteen  ;  as, 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month. 
THIR'TEENTH,  (thtir'teenth,)  n.    In  music,  an  inter- 
'.ave  of  the  sixth,  or  sixth  of  the 

THIR'TIETH,  (thur'te-eth,)  a.  [from  thirty ;  Sax. 
thrittigotha.] 

The  tenth  threefold  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty  ;  as,  the 
thirtieth  tlav  of  the  month. 

THIR'TY,  (thur'te,)  a.  [Sax.  thrittig  ;  G.  dreissig ; 
D.  derlig.] 

Thrice  ten  ;  ten  three  times  repeated;  or  twenty 
and  ten.  The  month  of  June  consists  of  thirty  days  ; 
Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before 
Pharaoh. 

THIS,  definitive  adjective,  or  substitute  ;  pi.  These. 
[Sax.  this ;  Dan.  pi.  disse  ;  Sw.  dessa,  desse ;  G.  das, 
dessen  ;  D.  deeze,  dit.] 

1.  This  is  a  definitive,  or  definitive  adjective,  de- 
noting something  that  is  present  or  near  in  place  or 
time,  or  something  just  mentioned.  Is  this  your 
younger  brother?  What  trespass  is  this  which  ye 
have  committed? 

Who  .lid  sin,  Lhii  Ulan  el  liis  pie  ids,  thai  he  was  horn  blind'  — 

John  ix. 
When  they  heard  iMs,  Ib.v  w-Te  pricked  to  the  heart.  —Ac's  li. 

In  the  latter  passage,  this  is  a  substitute  for  what 
had  preceded,  viz.,  the  discourse  of  Peter  just  deliv- 
ered. In  like  manner,  this  often  represents  a  word,  a 
sentence,  or  clause,  or  a  series  ofsenteiic.es  or  events. 

In  some  cases,  it  refers  to  what  is  future,  or  to  be 
immediately  related. 

Matt.  xxiv. 

efers  to  the  whole 


bsequent  member 
used  elliptically  for  by  this  time;  as, 


THO 

2.  To  that  end  or  point.- 

Hither  and  thither ;  to  this  place  and  to  that ;  one 
ay  and  another. 
THITII'ER-TO,  adv.    To  that  point ;  so  far.     [Not  in 

THtTH'ER-WARD.  adv.      [thither  and   ward.]      To- 
ward that  place. 

They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  tlu'Jiensard.  — 


of  Though.     [See  Though.] 
e,  then.     [JVM  in  use.] 

TH5LE,  n.     [Sax.  thol;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  dula,  a  pin  or 
peg-] 

1.  A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  to 
keep  the  oar  in  the  row-lock,  when  used  in  rowing. 

Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  pin  or  handle  of  a  sevthe-snath. 
THoLE,  n.  t.     [Sax.  tholian ;   Goth,  thulan;   G.   and 

D.  dulden  ;  Sw.  tola;  L.  tollo,  tolero.] 
To  bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  undergo.     [Obs.] 

Oower. 
THoLE,  v.  i.     [Supra.]     To  wait.     [Local.] 
THOLE,  n.     [L.  tholus.] 


The  roof  of  a  temple.     [Not  used,  or  local.] 
i,  n.     [Gr.  JuXoc  and  0a 


THIRST,  (thurst,)  v.   i.     [Sax.   thurstiu 
G.  dursten  ;  Sw.  Mrsta  ;  Dan.  torster.] 

1.  To  experience  a  painful  sensation 
or  fauces,  for  want  of  drink. 


for  any  thing. 


Mys 


THIRST,  d.i.     To  want  to  drink; 

[.'Vet  English.] 
THIRST'ER.n.    One  who  thirsts. 
THI RST'I-LY,  adv.    In  a 
THIRST'I-NESS,  n.      [from   tliirsty.]      The  state  of 

being  thirsty  ;  thirst.  IPotton. 

THIRST'ING,  ppr.     Feeling  pain  for  want  of  drink  ; 

having  eager  desire. 


Here  thi 
of  the 

2.  By  this, 
by  this  the  mail  has  arrived. 

3.  TAwis  used  with  words  denoting  time  p; 
I  have  taken  no  snuff  for  this  mouth  ;  and  often  with 
plural  words.    I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years. 

In  this  case,  this,  in  the   singular,  refers  tc 
whole  term  of  time  or  period  ;   this  period  of  forty 

4.  This  is  opposed  to  that.  [years, 

This  way  and  lhal  t!i<.  w.iv.iiug  sails  tle-v  l-nd.  Pope. 

A  body  of  Otis  or  Ouil  denomination  is  pri-iluced.  Boyle. 

This  and  that,  in  this  use,  denote  difference  indef- 
initely. 

5.  When  this  and  that  refer  to  different  things  be 
fore  expressed,  this  refers  to  the  thing  last  men- 
tioned, and  t«at  to  the  thing  first  mentioned.  [Set 
These.] 


6.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  other. 

Consider  th?  ar-ininicnUi  which  Lin-  nulhur  ha-i  to  wrile  this,  or  to 
design  ihf  ulhcr,  L«  Tore  you  iirr.ii;,ni  him.  Dryden. 

THIS'TLE,  (this'l,)  n.     [Sax.  thistel ;  G.  and  D.  distel; 
Sw.  tisiel.] 

The  common  name  of  numerous  prickly  plants  of 
the  class  Syngene-ia,  and  several  u'eneia  ;  as  Un- 
common corn  thistle,  or"  Canada  thistle;  the  spear 
thistle  ;  the  milk  thistle,  of  the  genus  Carduus  ;  the 
blessed  thistle,  of  the  genus  Centaurea;  the  globe 
thistle,  of  the  genus  Echinops  ;  the  cotton  thistle,  of 
the  genus  Onopordon  ;  and  the  sow  thistle,  of 
the  genus  Sonchus.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other 
prickly  plants  not  of  the  class  Syngenesia;  as  the 
fuller's  thistle  or  teasel,  of  the  genus  Dipsacus,  and 
the  melon  thistle,  and  torch  thistle,  of  the  genus 
Melocactus.  Lee.    Bigelow. 

One  species  of  thistle  (Cardtms  arvensis)  grows 


;  grain,  and 
called 


;Cam 


lThi 


America 

tle,  as  it  first  appeared  in  Canada,  where  it  was  prob- 
ably introduced  from  France,  as  it  abounds  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  also  in  England.  A  larger  species  in 
America  (Carduus  lanceolatus)  is  indigenous,  but 
it  spreads  slowly,  and  gives  no  trouble. 

Thorns  also  and  ;/e..,"'s-  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.  —  Gen.  ill. 

The  thistle  is  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 
Brande. 
THIS'TLY,  (this'ly,)  a.     Overgrown   with   thistles  ; 

as,  thistly  ground. 
THITH'ER,  advA  [Sax.  thider,  thydcr.] 
1.  To  that  place  ;  opposed  to  Hither. 

This  city  is  near;  0,  let  me  escape  thither.  —  Gen.  xix. 
Where  I  am,  ttni'<er  y.-  cm  not  come.  — John  vii. 


THOL'0-UATE. 

The  substructure  on'whic.h  a  dome  or  cupol; 

a  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking.     Gloss,  of.trdiit. 

THO-iM/E'AN,  j  u.     A  name  given  in   Europe  to  the 

THo'MITE,  (  ancient  church  of  Christians  estab- 
lished on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  thought  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  St.  Thomas. 

Brande. 

THo'MA-ISM,  j  n.   The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 

THo'MlS.M,  J  nas  with  respect  to'  predestination 
and  grace. 

THO' MIST,  n.  A  follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
opposition  to  the  Scotists. 

THOM'SON-ITE,(tom'sun-,)7i.  [from  Thwnson,]  A 
mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  generally  ill 
masses  of  a  radiated  structure,  and  ulassy  or  vitreous 
luster.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with 
some  soda,  and  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  mineral  Comptonite  is  identical  with  this  spe- 
cies. Dana. 

THONG,  n.     [Sax.  ihwang.] 

A  strap  of  leather,  used  for  fastening  any  thing. 

And  nails  for  loosened  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields,  provide. 
Dryden. 

THOR,  n.  In  Scandinanian  mythology,  the  son  of  Odin 
and  Freya,  and  the  deity  that  presided  over  all  mis- 
chievous spirits  in  the  elements.  This  deity  was 
considered  the  god  of  thunder.  From  his  name, 
Thnr,  we  have  Thursday,  and  from  his  attribute  as 
god  of  thunder,  the  Germans  have  their  Donnerstag. 
JSee  Thursday.]  Brande. 

TilO-RAC'ie,  (tho-ras'ik,)  a.     [L.  thorax,  the  breast.] 
Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or  breast;  as,  the  thoracic 
arteries.  Cine. 

The  thoracic  duct,  is  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  It  runs  up  along  the  spine  from  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  chyle  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  in 
which  it  terminates.  Cyc.     Parr. 

THO-RAC'lCS,  «.  p..  In  ichthyology,  an  order  of  bony 
fishes,  respiring  by  means  of  gills  only,  the  character 
of  which  is,  that  the  bronchia  nre  ossiculated,  and 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  underneath  the  thorax,  or 
beneath  the  pectoral  fins.  Linnaus.     Cyc. 

THO'RAL,  a.     [L.  torus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bed.  AyUfc. 

THo'RAX,  n.  [L.]  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones  of  the 
chest ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Cue. 

2.  In  cntomnlogii,  the  second  segment  of  insects  ; 
that  part  of  the  body  between  the  head  and  the  ab- 
domen. 

3.  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet. 
THO'RI-A,      j  n.    A  while,  earthy  substance,  obtained 
THO-RT'NA,  \      by  Berzelius,  in  1S29,  from  the  min- 
eral called  thorite.     It  is  an  oxyd  of  thorium. 

THo'RITE,    n.      A    massive   and    compact    mineral, 
found  in  Norway,  and  resembling  gadulinite.    li  cc 
tains  58  per  cent,  of  the  rare  earth  thoria,  coinbin 
with  silica.  Dana 

THO'RI-UM,      |  ii.     The  metallic  base  of  thoria. 

THO-Rf'NUM,  j      is  of  a  grayish  color. 

THORN,  ii.  [Sax.  thorn  ;  G.  dorn  ;  D.  doom  ;  Dan. 
tome;  Slav,  tern;  Goth,  thavrnus  ;  W.  drarn.  Ciu. 
is  not  the  latter  contracted  from  the  Gaelic  dreag 


rl 


.  tree  or  shrub  armed  with  spines,  or  sharp,  lig- 
neous shoots  ;  as,  the  black  thorn,  white  thorn,  haw- 
thorn, buckiAnrn,  &c.  The  word  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly applied  to  a  bush  with  prickles  ;  as,  a  rose 
on  a  thorn. 

2.  A  sharp,  ligneous,  or  woody  shoot  from  the  stem 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  ,  a  sharp  process  from  the  woody 
part  of  a  plant  ;  a  spine.  Thorn  differs  from 
priclcle;  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  sharp  pn 
issuing  from  the  bark  of  a  plant,  and  not  attached  to 
the  wood,  as  in  the  rose  and  bramble.  Rut,  in  lotn- 
mon  usage,  Mora  is  applied  to  the  prickle  of  the  .sse, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  words  are  used  promiscuously. 


TONE,  BIjLL,  UNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI  'CIOUS. 


K  ;  G  as  J ;  S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


1  See  Pictwiiil  llbitfriilioiis. 


t  See  Table  uf  Synonyms. 


3.  Any  thing  troublesome.     St.  Paul  had  a  tliom  in 
the  flesh.    2  Cor.  xii.    JYum.  xxxiii. 

4.  In  Scripture,  great  difficulties  and  impediments. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorn*.  —  Hoe.  ii. 

5.  Worldly  cares ;  things  which  prevent  the  growth 
of  good  principles.     Matt.  xiii. 

THORN'-AP-PLE,(-ap-pl,)n.  [thorn  and  apple.]  An 
annual  plant  of  the  genus  Datura  ;  n  popular  name 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium  and  Datura  Tatula. 

Bigelow. 

THORN'BACK,  n.*  [thorn  and  tack.]  A  fish  of  the 
ray  kind,  which  has  prickles  on  its  hack.  Cyc. 

THORN'-BUSH,  n.     A  shrub  that  produces  thorns. 

THORN'BUT,  n.     A  fish,  a  burt  or  turbot. 

Ainsworth. 

THORN'-HEDGE,  n.  [thorn  and  hedge.]  A  hedge 
or  IViico  consi-ting  <>f  thorn. 

THORN'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  thorns  ;  as,  a  thornless 
shrub  or  tree.  Muhlenberg. 

THORN'-SET,  a.     Pet  with  thorns. 

THORN'Y,  a.  Full  of  thorns  or  spines  ;  rough  with 
thorns  ;  as,  a  thorny  wood ;  a  thorny  tree  ;  a  thorny 
diadem  or  crown.  Dryden.     Ralegh. 

2.  Troublesome ;   vexatious;    harassing;   perplex- 
ing ;  as,  thorny  care  ;  the  thorny  path  of  vice. 

3.  Sharp;  pricking;  vexatious;  as,  thorny  points. 


THORN'Y  REST'-HAR-ROW,  n.     A  plant.      Cyc. 

THORN'Y-TRe'FOIL,  n.  A  prickly  plant  of  the 
genus  Fagonia.  Lee. 

THOR'OUGH,  (thur'ro,)  a.  [Sax.  thurh ;  G.  durch; 
D.  door.  In  these  languages,  the  word  is  a  preposi- 
tion ;  but  as  a  preposition,  we  write  it  through.  (See 
this  word.)  It  is  evidently  from  the  root  of  door, 
which  signifies  a  passage,  and  the  radix  of  the  word 
signifies  to  pass.] 

1.  Literally,  passing  through  or  to  the  end  ;  hence, 
complete  ;  perfect  ;  as,  a  thorough  reformation  ;  thor- 
ough work  ;  a  thorough  translator  ;  a  thorough  poet. 

Dryden. 

2.  Passing  through ;  as,  thorough  lights  in  a  house. 

THOR'OUGH,  (thur'ro,)  prep.    From  side  to  side,' or 
.     from  end  to  end. 

2.  By  means  of.    [JVut  now  used.]    [See  Through.] 
THOR'OUGH,  (thur'ro,)  n.     An  inter-furrow  between 

two  ridges.  Ci/c. 

THOR'OUGH-BaSE,    (thur'ro-base,)    n.       [thorough 

In  music,  an  accompaniment  to  a  continued  base 
bv  figures.     [See  Base,  ».,  No.  14.] 
THOR'OUGH-BRED,    (thur'ro-bred,)   a.       [thorough 
and  bred.] 

1.  In  horsemanship,  bred  from  the  best  blood,  as 
horses. 

2.  Completely  bred  or  accomplished. 
TIIOR'OUGH-FaRE,  (thur'ro-fire,)  n.    [thorough  and 

fare.] 

1.  A  passage  through  ;  a  passage  from  one  street 
or  opening  to  another  ;  an  unobstructed  way. 

2.  Power  of  passing.  Milton. 
THOR'oUGH-GO-ING,  a.     Going  all  lengths. 

THOR'OUGH-LTGHT-ED,(thur'ro-Ht-ed,)a.rAtfrm 
applied  to  a  room  which  has  windows  on  opposite 
sides.  Oxcilt. 

THOR'OUGH-LY,  (thur'ro-le,)  adv.  Fully  ;  entirely  ; 
completely  ;  as,  a  room  thoroughly  swept ;  a  business 
thoroughly  performed.  Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly 
sifted ;  let  every  part  of  the  work  be  thoroughly  fin- 
ished. 

THOR'OUGH-NESS,  (thur're-ness,)  n.  Complete- 
ness ;  perfectness  Stowe. 

THOR'OUGH-I'aC-£D,  (thur'ro-piste,)  a.  [thorough 
and  paced.]  Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken  ;  com- 
plete ;  going  all  lengths  ;  as,  a  thorough-paced  tory  or 
whig.  Swift. 

THOR'OUGH-SPED,  (tbur'ro-sped,)  a.  [thorough  and 
sped.]     Fully  accomplished  ;  thorough-paced.     Swift. 

THOR'oUGIl-STITCH,  (thur'ro-stich,)  ado.  [thor- 
ough and  stitch.]  Fully  ;  completely  ;  going  the 
whole  length  of  any  business.     [Not  elegant.] 

V  Estrange. 

THOR'OUGH-WAX,  (thur'ro-wax,)rc.  [thorough  and 
wax.]     An  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  genus  Bupleu- 

THOR'OUGH-WORT,  (thur'ro-wurt,)  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  plant,  the  Eupatorium  perfoliatum, 
also  called  Boneset,  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
is  medicinal. 

THORP,  Sax.  thorpe:  D.  dorp ;  G.  dorf:  Sw.  and  Dan. 
torp;  W.  trev;  Gaelic,  Ir.  trcabb :  L.  tribus.  The 
word  in  Welsh  signifies,  a  dwelling-place,  a  home- 
stead, a  hamlet,  a  town.  When  applied  to  a  single 
house,  it  answers  to  the  Sax.  ham,  a  house,  whence 
hamlet  and  home.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  it  denotes 
a  village.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  a  house, 
a  habitation,  from  fixedness  ;  hence,  a  hamlet,  a  vil- 
lage, a  tribe;  as  in  rude  ages  the  dwelling  of  the 
head  of  a  family  was  soon  surrounded  hv  the 
houses  of  his  children  and  descendants.  In  our 
language,  it  occurs  now  only  in  names  of  places 
and  persoDS. 


THO 

THOSE,  pron. ;  pi.  of  That  ;  as,  those  men  ;  those  tem- 
ples. When  those  and  these  are  used  in  reference  to 
two  things  or  collections  of  things,  those  refers  to  the 
first-mentioned,  as  these  does  to  the  last-mentioned. 
[See  These,  and  the 

TH,  n*  Among  the  ancie, 
eloquence,  and  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  wri- 
ting and  philosophy.     He  corresponded  to  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  Romans. 

THOU,  pron. ;  in  the  obj.  Thee.  [Sax.  thu ;  G.  Sw. 
and  Dan.  du ;  L.  Fr.  It.  Sp.  Port,  and  Russ.  tu ;  Sans. 
tuam.  The  nominative  case  is  probably  contracted, 
for  in  the  oblique  cases  it  is  in  Sw.  and  Dan.  dig,  in 
Goth,  thuk,  Sax.  thee.  So  in  Hindoo,  tu  in  the  nom- 
inative makes  in  the  dative  tuku  ;  Gipsy,  tu,  take. 
In  Russ.  the  verb  is  tukayu,  to  thou.] 

The  second  personal  pronoun,  in  the  singular 
number;  the  pronoun  which  is  used  in  addressing 
persons  in  the  solemn  style. 

Art  thou  he  that  should  come?  — Matt.  xl. 
I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Owu  art  with  me.  —  Ps.  xxtii. 
Thou  is  used  only  in  the  solemn  style,  unless  in 
very  familiar  language  and  by  the  Quakers. 
THOU,  i).  t.    To  treat  with  familiarity. 

If  thou  tliouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.      Shak. 
THOU,  v.  i.     To  use  thou  and  thee  in  discourse 
THOUGH,  (ttio,)  v.  i.t    [Sax.  theah  ;  Goth,  thauh ;  G. 
doch;  Sw.  dock  ;  D.  and  Dan.  dog.     This  is  the  im- 
perative of  a  verb;  Ir.  daighim,  to  give,  D.  dokken.] 

1.  Grant;  admit;  allow.  "  If  thy  brother  be 
waxen  poor,  thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he 
be  a  stranger."  Orant  or  admit  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
stranger,  yet  thou  shalt  relieve  him.  Lev.  xxv. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  —  Job  xiii. 
That  is,  grant  or  admit  that  he  shall  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him. 

hand,  the  wicked  shall 


unpunished. 


Though  ham 

That  is,  admit  the  fact  that  the  wicked  unite  their 
strength,  yet  this  will  not  save  them  from  punish- 
ment. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Milton. 

That  is,  grant  that  it  seems  so,  yet  I  do  not  so  af- 
firm. 

2.  Used  with  as. 


:  three  branches,  and  it 


3  as  though  it  budded. 


So  we  use  as  if;  it  was  as  if  it  budded  ;  and  if  is 
gif  give.  The  appearance  was  like  the  real  fact,  if 
admitted  or  true. 

3.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language,  at  the  end  of  a 


A  good  cause  would  do  well  though.  Dryden. 

This  is  generally  or  always  elliptical,  referring  to 
some  expression  preceding  or  understood. 
4.  It  is  compounded  with  all  in  Although,  which 

THOUGHT,  (thawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Think. 
THOUGHT,  (thawt,)  n.     [Primarily  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  think,  supra  ;   Sax.  'hrolit.] 

1.  Properly,  that  which  the  mind  thinks.  Thought 
is  either  the  act  or  operation  of  the  mind,  when  at- 
tending to  a  particular  subject  or  thing,  or  it  is  the 
idea  consequent  on  that  operation.  We  say  a  man's 
thoughts  are  employed  on  government,  on  religion, 
on  trade  or  arts  ;  or  his  thoughts  are  employed  on  his 
dress  or  his  means  of  living.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  mind  is  directed  to  that  particular  -ulnYct  or  ob- 
ject;  that  is,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the 
verb  think,  the  mind,  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  is 

templation,  or  it  extends  to  it,  it  stretches  to  it. 

Thought  can  Oct  b>  superadded  to  matter,  so  as   in  any  sense  to 
render  it  true  ih.u  iii.iiicr  col  Ij.  come  cu^ii.uive.     Dicight. 

2.  Idea  ;  conception.  I  wish  to  convey  my  thoughts 
to  another  person.  I  employ  words  that  express  my 
thoughts,  so  that  he  may  have  the  same  ideas  ;  in  this 
case,  our  thoughts  wiil  be  alike. 

3.  Fancy;  conceit;  something  framed  by  the  im- 
agination. 


4.  Reflection  ;  particular  consideration. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone, 

IT..in:r  lie..-  ;/;.>■;;./, :■:  v.lc  h  :.|i...cM  have  died 

With  them  they  think  on  I  Shak. 

5.  Opinion  ;  judgment. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  Oioughla.       Pope. 

6.  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 


7.  Design  ;  purpose. 

Alt  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for 

8.  Silent  contemplation. 

9.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 

Il.v.vis  was  put  in   [reticle,  and   died  u 


10.    Inward    reasoning ;    the  workings  of   con- 


11.  A  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  thought  long- 
er ;  a  tltuught  better.  [JVot  in  use.]     Hooker.    Sidney. 

To    take    thought ;   to   be  solicitous    or   anxious. 
Matt.  vi. 
THOUGHT'FUL,  a.t  Full  of  thought ;  contemplative  ; 
employed  in  meditation  ;   as,  a  man  of  tlioughtful 
mind. 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful  ;  having  the  mind  directed 
to  an  object ;  as,  thoughtful  of  gain.  Philips. 

3.  Promoting  serious  thought;  favorable  to  musing 
or  meditation. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  irj 

4.  Anxious  ;  solicitous. 


Pope. 


THOUGHT'FUL-LY,  ado.     With  thought  or  consid- 
eration ;  with  solicitude. 
THOUGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.    Deep  meditation. 

Blackmore. 

2.  Serious  attention  to  spiritual  concerns. 

3.  Anxiet)' ;  solicitude. 
THOUGHT'LESS,  a.     Heedless;  careless  ;  negligent. 

Thoughtless  of  the  future.  Rogers. 

2.  Gay  ;  dissipated. 

3.  Stupid ;  dull. 

Thoughtless  its  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.      Dryden. 

THOUGHT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  thought;  care- 
lessly ;  stupidly.  Oarth. 

THOUGHT' LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  thought ;  heed- 
lessness ;  carelessness;  inattention. 

THOUGHT'-SICK,  a.  [thought  and  sick.]  Uneasy 
with  reflection.  Shak. 

THOUSAND,  a.  [Sax.  thusend;  Goth,  thusund ;  G. 
tausend  ;  D.  duiiend ;  Sw.  tusend  ;  Dan.  tusind.] 

1.  Denoting  the  number  of  ten  hundred. 

2.  Proverbially,  denoting  a  great  number  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  you  suc- 
ceed. 

THOUSAND,  n.     The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right 

Thousand  is  sometimes  used  pluralht,  without  the 
plural  termination,  as  in  the  passage  above,  ten  thou- 
sand: but  it  often  takes  the  plural  termination.  In 
former  times,  how  many  thousands  perished  by  fam- 

THOUSAND-FOLD,  a.     Multiplied  by  a  thousand. 
THOUSANDTH,  a.    The  ordinal  of  thousand ;  as,  the 

thousandth  part  of  a  thing  ;   also,  proverbially,  very 

numerous. 
THOUSANDTH,  n.     The  thousandth  part  of  any 

thing  ;  as,  two  thousandths  of  a  tax. 
TIloWL.     See  Thole. 
THRACK,  v.  t.     To  load  or  burden.     [JVot  in  use.] 

South. 
THRALL,  n.     [Sax.  thrall,  a  slave  or  servant ;  Dan. 

trail}  Sw.  trdl;  Ice.  troel ;  Ir.  trail;  Gaelic,  traill.] 

1.  A  slave. 

2.  Slavery.     [Obs.] 

THRALL,  v.  t.    Toenslave.    [Obs.]   [Enthrall  is  in 

THRALL'DOM,  (thrawl'dum,)  n.     [Dan.  traldom.] 
Slavery ;    bondage  ;    a  state   of  servitude.     The 
Greeks  lived  in  thralldom  under  the  Turks   nearly 
four  hundred  years. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thralldom  live.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  in  good  use.] 
THRAL'LESS,  a.     Having  no  thralls. 
TI1R.VNITE,  n.     [Gr.  apavnr^.] 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  classes  of  rowers  in 
an  Athenian  trireme.  Brande. 

THRAP'PLE,  (thrap'pl,)  n.  The  windpipe  of  an  an- 
imal. [JVot  an  F.uuhsh  word.]  Scott. 
THRASH,  B.  t.  [Sax.  tharscan,  or  therscan;  G.  drcs- 
chen ;  D.  dorschen  ;  Sw.  tr'dska  ;  Ice.  tkerskia.  It  is 
written  Thrash  or  Thresh.  The  common  pronun- 
ciation is  thrash.] 

1.  To  beat  out  grain  from  the  husk  with  a  flail ; 
as,  to  thrash  wheat,  rye,  or  oats. 

2.  To  beat  Indian  corn  off"  from  the  cob  or  spike  ; 
as,  to  thrash  maize. 

3.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip  ;  to  drub. 

Shak. 
THRASH,  v.  i.     To  practice  thrashing  ;    to  perform 
the  business  of  thrashing;  as,  a  man  who  thrashes 
well. 
2.  To  labor ;  to  drudge 


THRASH'ED,  (thrasht,)  pp.     Beaten  out  of  the  huslr 
or  off  the  ear. 
2.  Freed  from  the  grain  by  beating. 
THR.ASH'ER,  tt.     One  who  thrashes  grain. 

2.  The   fox-shark    or  sea-fox,   Alopias   Vulpes,   a 
large  species  of  shark. 

3.  Brown  thrasher;  an   American   singing-bird  of 
the  thrush  family,  Tuiiius  rufus  ;  the  brown  thrush. 
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THKASM'ING,  ppr.  Dentin"  out  of  the  husk  or  off 
the  oar  ;  boating  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip. 

THRASH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  beating  out  grain  witli 
n  Hail  ;  a  Bound  drubbing. 

THRASII'ING-FLOOR,  n.  [thrash  and  floor.]  A 
floor  or  area  on  winch  grain  is  beaten  out.  Dryden. 

THRASH'ING-MA-CHINE',  (sheen',)  n.  [tltra.iha.od 
machine.]  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  separating 
grain  from  the  straw.  Brandt. 

TIlllA-SON'ie-AL,  a.  [from  Tkraso,  a  boaster  in  old 
comedy.] 

1.  Boasting;  given  to  bragging. 

2.  Boastful  ;  implying  ostentatious  display.      Shak. 
THRA-SON'ie-AL-IiY,  adv.     Boastfully.    Johnson. 
Til  It  A  VE,  n.     [Sax.  draf,  a  drove.] 

A  drove  ;  a  herd.     [Not  in  use.] 
TIIRaVE,  a.     [VV  drcva,  twenty-lour  ;  drev,  a  bundle 

1.  The  number  of  two  dozen. 

2.  Twentv-four  (in  some  places,  twelve)  sheaves 
of  wheat.     [North  of  England.]  Hallitoell. 

THREAD,  (thred,)  n.  [Sax.  thred,  thraid;  D.  Uraad ; 
Sw.  trdd;  U:\n.trnad;  probably  from  drawing.] 

1.  A  very  small  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
or  other  fibrous  substance,  drawn  out  to  considera- 
ble length. 

2.  The  filament  of  a  flower.  Botany. 

3.  The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance,  as  of 
bark. 

4.  A  fine  filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver. 

5.  Air-threads ;  the  fine,  white  filaments  which 
are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer,  the  produc- 
tion of  spiders. 

6.  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or  tenor; 
as,  the  thread  of  a  discourse.  Burnet. 

7.  The  prominent  spiral  part  of  a  screw. 
THREAD,  (thred,)  v.  t.    To  pass  a  thread  through  the 

eye  ;  as,  to  thread  a  needle. 

2.  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  a  narrow  way  or 
channel. 

They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shak. 

Heavy  trading  ships  —  d,rn,.lu,e  tie-  nnspliorus.        Mit/ord. 

THREAD'BSRE,  a.  [thread  and  bare.]  Worn  to 
the  naked  thread;  having  the  nap  worn  off;  as,  a 

threadbare  coat  ;  threadbare  clothes. 

Spenser.     Dryden. 
2.  Worn  out ;   trite  ;  hackneyed  ;  used  till'  it  has 
lost  its  novelty  or  interest  ;  as,  a  threadbare  subject ; 
stale  topics  and  '//rra'/fttirc  quotations.  Swift. 

THREAD'BaRE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  thread- 
bare or  trite. 

T1!REA1)'£N,  (thred'n,)  a.  Made  of  thread;  as, 
thrradrn  sails.      [Little   used.]  Shak. 

THREAD'-SHaP-£D,  (thred'shapt,)  a.   In  botany,  fili- 

THREAD'Y,  (thred'e,)o.  Like  thread  or  filaments; 
slender.  t         Orangrr. 

2.  Containing  thread.  Dyer. 

THREAP,  ti.  t.     [sax.  threapian,  or  rather  threagan.] 
To  chide,  contend,  or  argue.     [Local]     Ainsworth. 

.  ,th,ret,)n.t  [Sax.  tlireat     " 
A  mena'c 

intention   or  determination  to  inflict    punishment, 
loss,  or  pain  on  another. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassias,  in  your  threats.  Shale. 

THREAT,   (thret,)  v.  t.     To  threaten,  which    see. 

Threat  is  used  onlv  in  poetry.  Dryden. 

THREATEN,  (thret'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  threation,  from 
threat.  But  threat  appears  to  be  contracted  from 
threagan,  which  is  written  also  threamian ;  D.  drei- 
gen;  G.  drohen;  Dan.  tretler,  to  chide,  to  scold,  dis- 
pute, wrangle.] 

1.  To  declare  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment, pain,  or  other  evil  on  another,  for  some  sin  or 
offense  ;  to  menace.  God  threatens  the  finally  im- 
penitent with  everlasting  banishment  from  his  pres- 

2.  To  menace  ;  to  terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by 
menaces  ;  as  for  extorting  money.  To  send  threat- 
ening letters  is  a  punishable  offense. 

3.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace,  or  with  im- 
plied rebuke  ;  or  to  charge  strictly. 

Let  U3  slrailly  threaten  tlvm,  that  litey  speak  henceforth  to  no 

4.  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  present  the  appearance 
of  coming  evil;  as,  rolling  billows  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us. 

5.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  something  evil  or 
unpleasant  approaching;  as,  the  clouds  threaten  us 
with  rain  or  a  storm. 

THREAT'EN-ED,  (thret'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Menaced 
with  evil. 

THREAT'EN-ER,  (thret'n-er,)  n.  One  that  threatens. 
Milton. 

THREAT'EN-ING,  (thret'n-ing,)  ppr.t  Menacing ;  de- 
nouncing evil. 

2.  a.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace  ;  as,  a  threat- 
ening look 

3.  Indicating  something  impending  ;  as,  the  weath- 
er is  threatening  ;  the  clouds  have  a  threatening  as- 
pect. 

THREAT'EN-ING,  (thret'n-ing,)n.  The  act  of  men- 
acing; a  menace;  a  denunciation  of  evil,  or  decla- 
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ration  of  a  purpose  to  inflict  evil  on  a  person  or 
country,  usually  for  sins  and  offenses.  The  proph- 
ets are  filled  with  God's  threatening*  against  the  re- 
bellious Jews.    Acts  iv. 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY,  (thret'n-ing-le,)  adv.  Willi  a 
threat  or  menace  ;  in  a  threatening  manner.    Shalt. 

THREAT'FUL,  (thret'ful,)   a.     Full  of  threats  ;  hav- 

THREE,  a.'  [Sax.  tin;',,,  thri,  th'ry,  'and  thrig;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  Ire  ;  G.  drci ;  D.  drit ;  Fr.  trois ;  It.  tre ; 
Sp.  and  L.  tres;  Gael,  and  W.  tri;  Gipsy,  tre;  Gr. 
rncif ;  Sans,  trcja,  tri.  I  know  not  the  last  radical, 
nor  the  primary  sense  of  three.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh 
Dictionary,  suggests  th:it.  it  stgnities  j;xe,i,  frm.  But 
see  Extricate  and  Thick.  It  is  probably  contracted 
from  thrig.] 

1.  Two  and  one 

1  offer  thee  Qiree  things.  —2  Sum.  xxiv. 

2.  It  is  often  used,  like  other  adjectives,  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers. 

Abishai  —  attained  not  unto  the  first  thret.  —  2  Sam.  xxiii. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  small  number. 

Awav,  thou  <Aree-ii-ched  fool.  Shak. 

[I  believe  obsolete.] 

THREE'-€AP'SOL-ED,  a.  Tricapsular ;  having  three 
capsules. 

THREE'-CELL-ED,  a.  Trilocular  ;  having  three 
cells. 

THREE'-CLEFT,  a.    Tri  fid  ;  being  thrice  cleft. 

THREE'-COR-NER-ED,  a.  [three  and  comer.]  Hav- 
ing three  corners  or  angles  ;  as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 
2.  In  botany,  having  three  prominent,  longitudinal 
angles,  as  a  stem.  Martyn. 

THREE'-EDG-ED,  f-ejd.)  a.     Having  three  edges. 

THREE'-FL0W-ER-ED,<7.  [three  ami  flower.]  Bear- 
ing three  flowers  together.  Martyn. 

THREE'FOLD,  a.  [three  and  fold.]  Three-double  ; 
consisting  of  three  ;  or  fhrice  repeated  ;  as,  threefold 
justice.  Ralegh. 

A  threefold  o>,\!  in  not  qukltly  broken.  —  Eccles.  iv. 

THREE'-GRXIN-E*D,  a.  Tricoccous;  having  three 
kernels. 

THREE'-LEAF-ED,  (-leeft,)  a.  [three  and  leaf]  Con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  leallets.  Martyn. 

THREE'-LoB-ED,  a.  [three  and  lobe.]  Athree-lobcd 
leaf  is  one  that  is  divided  to  the  middle  into  three 
parts,  standing  wide  from  each  other,  and  having 
convex  margins.  Martyn. 

THREE'-NERV-ED,  a.  [three  and  nerve.]  A  three- 
nerved  leaf  has  three  distinct  vessels  or  nerves  run- 
ning longitudinally  without  branching.        Martyn. 

THREE'-PX.RT-ED,  a.  [three  and  parted.]  Tripar- 
tite.    A  three-parted  leaf  is  divided 


to  the  base,  but  i 


penny. 
THREE'PEN-NY,    (thrip'en-ne 

pence  only  ;  mean. 
TIIREE'-PET-AL-ED,  a.     [Hire, 

alous  ;  consisting  of  three  disti: 


hree  parts 
ly  separate. 

Martyn. 
[three  and  pence.] 
nes  the  value  of  a 
Shak. 
o.      Worth   three 


id  petal.]     Tripet- 
petals  ;  as  a  corol. 

THREE'-PILE,  n.  [three  and  pile.]  An  old  name 
for  good  velvet.  Shak. 

THREE'-PIL-£D,  a.    Set  with  a  thick  pile.     [Obs.] 
Shak. 

THREE'-PLY,  a.     [three  and  Fr.  plirr,  L.  plico.] 

Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three  thicknesses,  as  cloth 
or  carpeting. 

THREE'-POINT-ED,  a.  Tricuspidate  ;  having  three 
lengthened  points  ending  in  a  bristle. 

TIIREE'-RIB-BED,  a.     Having  three  ribs. 

THREE'SCORE,  a.  [three  and  score.]  Thrice 
twenty  ;  sixty  ;  as,  threescore  years. 

THREE'-SEED-ED,  a.  [three  and  seed.]  Having 
three  seeds  ;  as,  a  three-seeded  capsule.  Botany. 

THREE'-SID-ED,  a.  [three  and  side.]  Having  three 
plane  sides ;  as,  a  three-sided  stem,  leaf,  petiole, 
peduncle,  scape,  or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

THREE'-VALV-ED,  a.  [three  and  valve.]  Trival- 
vular;  consisting  of  three  valves;  opening  with 
three  valves  ;  as,  a  three-ralocd  pericarp. 

THRENE,  7i.     [Gr.  Spnooc.]  [Lee.     Martyn. 

Lamentation.     [Net  used.] 

THRE-NET'lC,  a,     Sorrowful ;  mournful.         Shak. 

THREN'O-D  Y,  n.  [Gr.  Spnvos,  lamentation,  and  oic'n, 
ode.] 

A  song  of  lamentation.  Herbert. 

THRESH,  v.  t.  To  thrash.  [See  Thrash.]  The 
latter  is  the  popular  pronunciation,  but  the  word  is 
written  Thrash  or  Thrush,  indifferently.  [See  the 
derivation  and  definitions  under  Thrash.] 

THRESH'ER,  n.     A  thrasher,  which  see. 

THRESH'OLD,  n.  [Sax.  thnrrsarald:  O.  tMWschwelle ; 
Sw.  troskel ;  Ice.  throsultdur.  The  Saxon  and  Syvedish 
words  seem  by  their  orthography  to  be  connected  with 
thrash,  thresh, and  the  last  syllable  to  be  wald,  wood  ; 
but  the  German  word  is  obviously  compounded  of 
Mir,  door,  and  schwelle,  sill  ;  door-sill.] 

1.  The   door-sill  ;    the   plank,   stone,   or   piece    of 
timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or  under  a  door,  par- 
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ticularly  of  a  dwelling-house,  church,  temple,  or  the 
like  ;  hence,  entrance  ;  gate  ;  door. 

2.  Entrance  ;  the  place  or  point  of  entering  or  be- 
ginning.    He   is   now  at   the   threshold  of  his.  argu- 

Many  men  thaf  stumbl-  at  the  threshold.  SluJt. 

THREW,  (thru,)  pre*,  of  Throw. 

THRICE,  adv.  [from  three;  perhaps  tliree  and  L. 
vice;  or  a  change  of  Fr.  tie™.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall  deny  me  thrice.  — Matt.  xxvi. 

2.  Sometimes  used  by  way  of  amplification  ;  very. 

Tlirice  noblt1  lord,  !<_•[  me  entreat  of  you 

THRICE'-Fa-VOR-£D,  a.     Favored  thrice  ;    highly 

favored.  Irving. 

THR1D,  v.  t.  [W.  treiiiaw,  to  penetrate;  treidiaw,  to 
course,  to  range.] 

To  slide  through  a  narrow  passage  ;  to  slip,  shoot, 
or  run  through,  as  a  needle,  bodkin,  or  the  like. 

Some  thrid  Lie-  u,.,zy  nntr    is  of  her  hair.  Pope. 

THRID'DED,-pp.    Slid  through. 

THRID'DING,  ppr.  Sliding  through  ;  causing  to  pass 
through. 

THRIFT,  77.  [from  thrive.]  Frugality  ;  good  hus- 
bandry ;  economical  management  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty. 

The  rest—  willing  to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  husbands. 

2.  Prosperity  ;  success  and  advance  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  ;  increase  of  worldly  goods;  gain. 

I  have  a  mind  pit's  I;*,  s  such  thrift.  Shak. 

3.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

4.  In  li„iaint,;\  n  ime  of  several  species  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  'genera  Statice  and  Armeria.    Loudon. 

THRIFT'I-LY,  adv.     Frugally  ;  with  parsimony. 

2.  With  increase  of  worldly  goods. 

THRIFT'I-NESS,   n.      Frugality;    good   husbandry; 

as,  thriftincss  to  save  ;  tliriftmcss  in   preserving  one's 

Own.  Walton.     Spenser. 

2.  Prosperity  in  business  ;  increase  of  property. 

THRIFT'LESS,   a.      Having    no    frugality    or    good 

management;  profuse;  extravagant;  not  thriving. 

Shale. 

THRIFT'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  thriving ;  extrav- 

THiUFT'LESS-NESS,  it.    A  state  of  being  thriftless. 
THRIFT'Y,  a.     Frugal  ;  sparing  ;  using  economy  and 
good  management  of  property. 

1  am  triad  he  lets  so  much  youlh  and  vigor  left,  of  which  he  has 
not  been  thrifty.  Swift. 

2.  More  generally,  thriving  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality ;  prosperous  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly 
goods  ;  increasing  in  wealth  ;  as,  a  thrifty  farmer  ot 
mechanic. 

3.  Thriving;  growing  rapidly  or  vigorously;  as  a 
plant. 

4.  Well  husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father.  Shak. 

THRILL,  7i.     [See  the  verb.]     A  drill. 

2.  A  warbling.     [See  Trill.] 

3.  A  breathing  place  or  hole.  Herbert. 

4.  A  thrilling  sensation  ;  as,  a  thrill  of  horror. 
THRILL,  ».  t.     [Sax.  thyrlian,  thirlian;   D.  drillen,  to 

drill,  to  bore;  trillen,  to  shiver,  pant,  quaver;  G. 
drillen,  to  drill ;  triller,  a  shake  ,  teller,,,  to  trill;  Dan. 
driller,  to  bore,  to  drill  ;  trilder,  Sw.  trilla,  to  roll ; 
Dan.  trille,  a  trill  ;  W.  troliaw,  to  troll  or  roll ;  all 
probably  of  one  family,  from  the  root  of  roll.  See 
Drill.] 

1.  To  bore;  to  drill;  to  perforate  by  turning  a 
gimlet  or  other  similar  instrument. 

But  in  the  literal  sense,  Drill  is  now  chiefly  or 
wholly  used.     Spenser  used  it  literally  in  the  clause 


with/: 
2.  To  | 


and.' 

as  something  sharp. 

hrilled, 


THRILL,  v.  i.    To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  ;  as  something 

sharp;    particularly,   to  cause    a  tingling   sensation 

that  runs  through  the  system  with  a  slight  shivering ; 

as,  a  sharp  sound  thrills  through  the  whole  frame. 

Addison. 

A  faint,  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.  Shak. 

2.  To  feel   a  sharp,  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  body. 

To  seek  sweet  safrty  out 
In  vaulls  and  prisons  ;  anil  to  thrill  and  shake.  Shak. 

THRILL'ED,  (thrild,)  pp.     Penetrated  ;  pierced. 
THRILL'ING,p;<r.  or  n.     Perforating  ;  drilling.  i 

2.  Piercing;    penetrating;    haying  the   quality   of 
penetrating  ,  passing  with  a  tingling,  shivering  sen-    | 
sation. 

3.  Feeling  a  tingling,  shivering  sensation  running   I 
through  the  system. 

THRILL'LNG -LY,  adv.     With  thrilling  sensations. 
THRILL'ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  thrill- 
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TIIRILL'INGS,  n.  pi.     Thrilling 

TURING,  v.  t.  To  press,  crowd,  or  throng.  [JVot 
used.]  Cliauccr. 

THRIPS,  n.     [L. ;  Gr.]     A  small  spotted  fly. 

Harris.     Hcrrick. 

THRIS'SA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  shad  and  herring  kind, 
whose  flesh  is  considered  as  being  sometimes  poison- 
ous. It  is  found  in  the  waters  of  intertropical 
America,  India,  &c. 

THRIVE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Thrived  ;  pp.  Thrived,  Thriv- 
en. [Dan.  trices,  to  thrive,  to  increase  ;  Sw.  trifoas. 
It  may  belong  to  the  family  of  trip,  to  hasten,  or  to 
thatofrfr.oe.] 

1.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management  of  property  ;  to  increase  in  goods  and 
estate.  A  farmer  l/iriec-.- by  sood  husbandry.  When 
the  body  of  laboring  men  thrive,,  we  pronounce  the 
state  prosperous. 

DiIilV'iiu'    nit  In liiv  is  the  wav  to  Uirioe  in  the  riches  of  the 

understanding,  its' well  as  in  gold.  Watts. 

2.  To  prosper  in  any  business  ;  to  have  increase  or 


THR 


Idly,  while  Sal-m,  uur  ;'T''al  auUnn,  thrives  7  Milton. 

They  by  vices  dirive.  Sandys. 

3.  To  grow  ;  to  increase  in  bulk  or  stature  ;  to 
flourish.  Young  cattle  thrive  in  rich  pastures ;  and 
trees  thrive  in  a  good  soil. 

4.  To  grow  ;  to  advance  ;  to  increase  or  advance 
in  anv  thing  valuable. 

THRiV'ER,  n.  One  that  prospers  in  the  acquisition 
of  property. 

THRIVING, ,ppr.     Prospering  in  worldly  goods. 

2.  a.  Being  prosperous  or  successful;  advancing 
in  wealth;  increasing;  growing;  as,  a  thriving  me- 
chanic ;  a  thriving  trader. 

THHr  VIXO-LV,  ailr.     Ill  a  prosperous  way. 

THRlV'ING-NESS,  )  n.      Prosperity;     growth;    in- 

THRIV'ING,  (      crease.  Decay  of  Piety. 

THRO'  ;  a  contraction  of  Through.     [JVot  now  used.'] 

THROAT,  (throte,)  n.  [Sax.  thruta,  throte  ;  D.  strote  ; 
Russ.  grud.] 

L  The  anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  in 
which  are  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  or  the  passages 
for  the  food  and  breath. 

In  medicine,  the  fauces  ;  all  that  hollow  or  cavity 
in  the  part  of  the  month  which  may  be  seen  when 
the  mouth  is  wide  open.  Cyc. 

2.  The  throat  of  a  chimney  is  the  part  between  the 
gathering,  or  portion  of  the  funnel  which  contracts 
in  ascending,  and  the  flue.  Owilt. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  that  end  of  a  gaff  which 
is  next   the   mast;  also,  the  rounded   angular  point 

•  where  the  arm  of  an  anchor  is  joined  to  the  shank. 
Totteh. 

4.  In  ship-building,  the  inside  of  the  knee-timber  at 
the  middle  or  turns  of  the  arms. 

Throat-brails  ;  brails  attached  to  the  gaff  close  to 
the  mast. 

Throat-Italliards  are  those  that  raise  the  throat  of 
the  gaff.  Mar.  Diet. 

THROAT,  v.  t.  To  mow  beans  in  a  direction  against 
their  bending.     [Local]  Cyc. 

THROAT'-LATCH,  n.  A  strap  of  a  bridle,  halter, 
&c,  passing  under  a  horse's  throat. 

THROAT'-PIPE,  n.  [throat  and  pipe.]  The  wind- 
pipe, vveasand,  or  trachea. 

TIIRoAT'WORT,(throte'wurt,)  n.  [throat  and  wort.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Campanula,  a  perennial  weed 
common  in  pasture-ground  ;  also,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Trachelium.  Cyc.     Lee. 

TUROAT'Y,  a.     Guttural.  Howell. 

THROB,  v.  i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  drive  and  to  drub  ;  at 
least  its  elements  and  signification  coincide  ;  Gr. 
Sop,.,6W] 

To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than 
usual  force  or  rapidity  ;  to  heat  in  consequence  of 
agitation  ;  to  palpitate.  The  heart  throbs  with  joy, 
desire,  or  fear  ;  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived by  a  throbbing  pulse. 

My  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing.  Shak. 

We  apply  the  word  also  to  the  breast. 

Here  may  his  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast.  Sliak. 

THROB,  n.  A  beat  or  strong  pulsation  ;  a  violent 
beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  a  palpitation. 

Thou  lalic'st  like  one  who  never  felt 

TV  impatient  Oirobe  and  longings  of  a  soul 

That  pants  ami  reach'  s  alter  distant  good.  Addison. 

THROB'BING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beating  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  heart  and  pulse  :  palpitating. 

THROB'BING,  n.  The  act  of  beating  with  unusual 
force,  as  the  heart  and  pulse  ;  palpitation. 

THROD'D£N,  v.  i.  To  grow  ;  to  thrive.  [JVot  in  use, 
cr  local.]  Orose. 

THROE,  (thr5,)  71.  [Sax.  throwian,  to  suffer,  to  ago- 
nize ;  but  this  is  the  same  word  as  throw,  and  the 
sense  is  to  strain,  as  in  twisting,  to  struggle.] 

Extreme  pain;  violent  pang;  anguish;  agony. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  anguish  of  travail  in 
childbirth,  or  parturition. 


THROE,  v.  i.    To  agot 
pain. 

TH  ROE,  v.  t.     To  put  in  agony. 

[Gr.   S.„  f,lio;. 


■  ■  ug 


THRO.M'BUS 


Shak. 
A  small   tumor 
from  the  escape  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  membrane  in  the  operation  of  bleed- 
ing. Brande. 
THRONE,  71.     [L.  thronus;  Gr.  Spovis i  Fr.  trone.] 

1.  A  royal  seat ;  a  chair  of  state.  The  throne  is 
sometimes  an  elegant  chair  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  gilding,  raised  a  step  above  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  a  canopy. 

2.  The  seat  of  a  bishop.  Ayliffe, 

3.  In  Scripture,  sovereign  power  and  dignity. 

Only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  —  Gen.  xli. 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever.  — Ps.  ilv. 

4.  Angels.     Col.  i. 

5.  The  place  where  God  peculiarly  manifests  his 
power  and  glory. 

The  heaven  is  my  dirone,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool.  —  Is.  lxvi. 
THRONE,  v.  t.    To  place  on  a  royal  seat;  to  en- 
throne. 

2.  To  place  in  an  elevated  position ;  to  give  an 
elevated  place  to ;  to  exalt. 

True  image  ol  tin'  l\uli  t,  whether  throned 

In  the  '  usum  ut  l.li^s  and  light  of  light,  Milton. 

TIIRON'£D,  pp.    Placed  on  a  royal  seat,  or  on  an 

elevated  seat ;  exalted. 
THRoNE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  throne. 
THRONG,  n.t  [Sax.   thrang  ;  Ir.   drong ;    G.  and  D. 

drang.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  crowd;  a  multitude  of  persons  or  of  living 
beings  pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  as- 
semblage ;  as,  a  throng  of  people  at  a  playhouse. 

2.  A  great  multitude  ;  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 
THRONG,  v.  i.     [Sax.  thringan;  D.  tlringen;  G.  drdn- 

gen  ;  Dan.  tramger  ;  Sw.  trdnga.  If  n  is  not  radical, 
this  word  coincides  with  Sw.  tryka,  Dan.  trykkcr,  to 
press,  to  print.     Class  Rg.] 

To  crowd  together ;  to  press  into  a  close  body,  as 
a  multitude  of  persons  ;  to  come  in  multitudes. 

The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.  Shak. 

THRONG,  v.  t  To  crowd  or  press,  as  persons  ;  to 
oppress  or  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living  beings. 

Much»peop]e  tnllinved  him,  an. I  thronge!  him Mark  v. 

THRONCED,  pp.  or  a.  Crowded  or  pressed  by  a 
multitude  of  persons. 

THRONG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crowding  together  ;  press- 
ing with  a  multitude  of  persons. 

THRONG'ING,  n.     The  act  of  crowding  together. 

THRONG'LY,  adv.  In  crowds.    [JVot  in  use.]   More. 

THRoN'ING,  ppr.  Placing  on  a  royal  seat ;  enthron- 
ing. 

TIIROP'PLE,  (throp'pl,)  n.  The  windpipe  of  a  horse. 
[Local.]  Cyc. 

THROS'TLE,  (thros'l,)  71.     [Sax.  thorstle  ;  G.  drossel.] 

A  bird  of  tile  thrush  kind,  Morula  musica,  (Tardus 

musicus,  Linnams  ;)  also  called  Song  Thrush.     It  is 

found  in  all  the  cotintriesof  Europe.  Jardine.  P. Cyc. 

THROS'TLE,  (thros'l,)  71.  A  machine  for  spinning, 
which  makes  the  wool  smooth  and  wiry. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

THROS'TLING,  n.  A  disease.):  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats,  which, 
unless  cheeked,  will  eh. ike  them.  Cyc. 

THROT'TLE,  (throt'fl,)  n.  [from  throat.]  The  wind- 
pipe or  trachea.  Brown. 

THROT'TLE,  v.  i.    To  choke  ;  to  suffocate ;  or  to 

obstruct  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation.        Drydcn. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 

THROT'TLE,  v.  t  To  utter  with  breaks  and  inter- 
ruptions, as  a  person  half  suffocated. 

Throttle  their  practiced  accents  in  their  fears.  Shak. 

THROT'TLED,  (throt'tld,)  pp.    Uttered  with  breaks 

and  interruptions. 
2.  Choked  ;  suffocated. 
THROT'TLING,  ppr.     Choking  ;  suffocating. 
THROUGH,  (throo,)  prep.     [Sax.  thurh  ;  D.  door;  G. 

durch ;  W.  trwy  or  trio,  whence  trwyaw,  to  pervade  ; 

Ir.  treoghdham,  Gaelic,  trraghann,  to  pierce  or  bore.] 

1.  From  end  to  end,  or  from  side  to  side  ;  from 
one  surface  or  limit  to  the  opposite ;  as,  to  bore 
through  a  piece  of  timber,  or  through  a  board  ;  a  ball 
passes  through  the  side  of  a  ship. 

2.  Noting  passage ;  as,  to  pass  through  a  gate  or 
avenue. 

Through  the  gates  of  ivory  he  dismissed 

His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

3.  By  transmission,  noting  the  means  of  convey- 
ance. 

^   Throug ft  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with  great  applause. 
Material  things  are  presented  only  through  the  senses.     Chcyne. 

4.  By  means  of;  by  the  agency  of;  noting  instru- 
mentality. This  signification  is  a  derivative  of  the 
last. 


ugh  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud.  —  Job  xiv. 

through  anitiition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 

fv  them  through  thy  truth. — John  xvih 
-ift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 

ur  Lord.  — 
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5.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent ;  as,  to  ride 
through  the  country. 

Their  tongue  walkech  through  the  earth. — Ps.  lxxiii. 

6.  Noting  passage  among  or  in  the  midst  of;  as,  to 
move  through  water,  as  a  fish  ;  to  run  through  a 
thicket,  as  a  deer 

THROUGH,  (throo,)  adv.  From  one  end  or  side  to 
the  other  ;  as,  to  pierce  a  thing  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end  ;  as,  to  read  a  letter 
through. 

3.  To  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose ;  as,  to 
carry  a  project  through. 

To  carry  through  ;  to  complete  ;  to  accomplish. 
To  go  through,  to  prosecute  a  scheme  to  the  end. 
2.  To  undergo  ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  go  through  hard- 
ships. 
THROUGH' -BRED  should  be  Thorough-bred. 
THROUGH'-LIGHTED      should      be      Thorough- 
lighted.     [JVot  used.] 
THROUGH'LY,  (throo'Ie,)  ado.     Completely;  fully; 
wholly.  Bacon. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely.  TiUotson. 

[For  this  Thoihiuchlv  is  now  used.] 
THROUGH-OUT',   (throo-out',)  prep,     [through  and 

Quite  through  :  in  every  part ;  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other.  This  is  the  practice  throughout  Ireland". 
A  general  opinion  prevails  throughout  Errgland. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  avoided 
every  species  of  vice. 

THROUGH-OUT',  (throo-out',)  adv.  In  every  part. 
The  cloth  was  of  a  piece  throughout. 

THROUGH'-PAC-ED,(throo'paste.)  [JVotused.]  See 
Thorough-paced.  More. 

THROVE,  oldpret.  of  Thrive. 

THROW,  (thro,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Threw;  pp.  Thrown. 
[Sax.  thrawan  ;  perhaps  D.  draaijen,  to  turn,  wintl, 
twist,  whirl  ;  G.  drehen  ;  W.  troi.  The  Saxon  word 
signifies  lo  twist,  to  turn,  to  curl,  throw,  and  to  re- 
volve. It  is  contracted,  antl  probably  coincides  in 
elements  with  Gr.  rpcxoJ,io  run,  for  this  was  applied 
primarily  to  wheels,  as  we  see  by  in  derivatives, 
rpox.'S,  a  wheel,  rpoxtXos,  a  top,  L.  trochilus.] 

1.  Properly,  to  hurl ;  to  whirl ;  to  fling  or  cast  in 
a  winding  direction. 

2.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner  ;  to  propel  ;  to 
send  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance  from  the  hand  or  from 
an  engine.  Thus  we  throw  stones  or  dust  with  the 
hand  ;  a  cannon  throws  a  ball  ;  a  bomb  throws  a  shell. 
The  Roman  bali.-ta  threw  various  weapons.  A  fire- 
engine  throws  water  to  extinguish  flames. 

3.  To  wind  ;  as,  to  throw  silk. 

4.  To  turn  ;  as,  to  throw  balls  in  a  lathe.  [JVot  in 
general  use.] 

5.  To  venture  at  dice. 

Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  Shale. 

6.  To  cast ;  to  divest  or  strip  one's  self  of;  to  put 
off;  as,  a  serpent  throws  his  skin.  Shak. 

7.  To  cast ;  to  send. 


1  defia 
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8.  To  put  on  ;  to  spread  carelessly. 

O'er  his  lair  limbs  a  flow  <tv  v.^i  he  lltrew.  Pope. 

9.  To  overturn  ;  to  prostrate  in  wrestling  ;  as,  a 
man  throws  his  antagonist. 

10.  To  cast ;  to  drive  by  violence;  as,  a  vessel  or 
sailors  thrown  upon  a  rock. 

To  throw  away  ;  to  lose  by  neglect  or  folly  ;  to 
spend  in  vain  ;  as,  to  throw  away  time  ;  to  throw 
away  money. 

2.  To  bestow  without  a  compensation. 

3.  To  reject ;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good  book,  or  a 
good  offer.  Taylor. 

To  throw  by ;  to  lay  aside  or  neglect  as  useless  ;  as, 
to  thnw  by  a  garment. 

To  throw  down  ;  to  subvert;  to  over  ch  row  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  throw  down  a  fence  or  wall. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  a  high  station  ;  to  depress. 
Spectator. 

To  throw  in  ;  to  inject. 

2.  To  put  in  ;  to  deposit  with  others  ;  also,  to  give 
up  or  relinquish. 

To  throw  off;  to  expel ;  to  clear  from  ;  as,  to  throw 
offa.  disease. 

2.  To  reject ;  to  discard  ;  as,  to  i7iro70  off  all  sense 
of  shame  ;  to  throw  offa.  dependent. 

To  throw  on  ;  lo  cast  on  ;  to  load. 

To  throw  out ;  to  cast  out ;  to  reject  or  discard  ;  to 
expel.  Swift. 

2.  To  utter  carelessly  ;  to  speak  ;  as,  to  throw  oat 
insinuations  or  observations. 

3.  To  exert ;  to  bring  forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks.  Spenser. 

4.  To  distance  ;  to  leave  behind.  Mdhon. 

5.  To  exclude  ;  to  reject.  The  bill  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  reading. 

To  throw  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  throw  up  a  commis. 
sion. 

2.  To  resign  angrily. 

Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  discharge  from  the  stomach.        JlrbidhnoL 
To  throw  one's  self  down  ;  to  lie  down. 
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To  throw  one's  self  on;  to  resign  one's  self  to  the 
favor,  clemency,  or  sustaining  power  of  another;  to 
repose.  .  Taylor. 

To  throw  silk,  is  to  twist  singles  into  a  cord  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that   in  which  the  singles  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  twisted. 
THROW,  v.  i.     To  perform  the  act  of  throwing. 
2.  To  cast  dice. 

To  throw  about ;  to  cast  about ;  to  try  expedients. 
[Nut  much  used.]  Spenser. 

THROW,  7i.  The  act  of  hurling  or  flinging  ;  a  cast ;  a 
driving  or  propelling  from  the  hand  or  from  an 
engine. 

He  heaved  a  storm,  and,  rising  to  the  throw, 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe.  Addison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  dice 
fall  when  cast ;  as,  a  good  throw.  Nune  but  a  fool 
hazards  all  upon  one  throw. 

3.  The  distance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
thrown  j  as,  a  stone's  throw. 

4.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 

Nor  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  Oirowa.  Spenser. 

5.  Effort ;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admirea 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul.  Addison. 

6.  The  agony  of  travail.     [See  Throe.] 

7.  A  turner's  lathe.     [Local.] 

THROWER,  n.    One  that  throws;  one  that  twists 

or  throws  silk  ;  a  throwster. 
THROWING,  ppr.     Casting;  hurling;  flinging. 
THROWN,  pp.  of  Throw.     Cast;    hurled  ;  wound  or 

twisted. 
THROWN'-SILK,  n.    Silk  consisting  of  two  or  more 

singles  twisted   together  like  a  rope,  in   a  direetion 

contrary  to  that  in  which  the  singles   of  which  it  is 

composed  are  twisted.  MeCulloch. 

THROWSTER,  n.     One  that  twists  or  winds  silk. 
THRUM,  n.      [[ce.  thrau.m;  G.  trumm  ;  D.  drom,  the 

end  of  a  thing;  Gr.  Spujt/ia-,  a  fragment ;    Spmru), 

to  break.] 

1.  The  ends  of  weavers'  threads. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn.  Bacon. 

3.  Thrums;  among  gardeners,  the  thread-like,  in- 
ternal busby  pails  of  llowers  ,  the  stamens. 

THRUM,  v.  i.    [D.  trom,  a  drum.] 

To  play  coarsely  on  an  instrument  with  the  fingers. 
Dnjdcn. 
THRUM,  v.  t.     To   weave  ;    to    knot ;    to   twist ;    to 
fringe.  Cavendish. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  insert  short  pieces  of  rope 
yarn  or  spun  yarn  in  a  sail  or  mat.  Diet. 

THRUM'MING, ppr.    Playing  coarsely  on  an  instru- 
ment. 
2.  Weaving  ;  knotting  ;  twisting. 
THRUSH,  n.      [Sax.  thrisc;  G.  drossel ;  W.  tresglcn  ; 
Sw.  trast.]  ° 

1.  A  dontirostral  sinmn'j  bird  of  various  species,  as 
the  missel-thrush,  (Morula  viscivora  of  Selby, 
Turd  us  viscivorus  of  Linnteus,)  the  song-thrush  or 
throstle,  (Merula  musica  or  Turdus  musicus,)  the 
brown  thrush  or  thrasher,  (Turdus  rufus,)  &c. 
Thrushes  are  nearly  omnivorous,  are  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  arc  remark- 
able for  the  melody  of  their  notes.  Jardine.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  [O.U.  thrust.]  An  affection  of  the  inflammatory 
and  suppurating  kind,  in  the  feet  of  the  horse  anil 
some  othei  animals.    In  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog. 

Cyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  (L.  aphlhm,)  minute  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Coze.     Arbuthnot. 

A  disease  characterized  by  roundish  granular 
vesicles  of  a  pijarl  color,  affecting  the  lips  and  mouth, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  termina- 
ting in  curd-like  sloughs;  occasionally  occurring  in 
successive  crops.  Good. 

THRUST,  v.  I. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Thrust.  [L.  trudo,  trusum, 

trnsita  Ch.  "IIB  :  Ar.  i  As  tarada.  Class  Rd,  No. 
63.]  J 

1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  as,  to  thrust  any 
thing  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument. 

Neither  shall  one  thrust  another.  — Joel  ii.    John  xx. 

2.  To  drive  ;  to  force  ;  to  impel. 
To  thrust  away  or  from ;  to  push  away  ;  to  reject. 


TIIU 


'thy  i 


I  reap.  —  Rev. 


Shak. 


To  thrust  on  :  to  impel  ;  to  urge. 

To  thrust  off;  to  push  away. 

To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce  ;   to  stab.    JV11771.  xxv. 
2  Sam.  xviii. 

To  thrust  out ;  to  drive  out   or  away ;  to  expel. 
Er.od   xii. 

To   thrust  one's  self;   to  obtrude  ;  to   intrude  ;  to 
enter  where  one  is  not  invited  or  not  welcome.  Locke. 

To  thrust  together;  to  compress. 
THRUST,  v.  i.     To  make  a  push  ;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  weapon ;  as,  a  fencer  thrusts  at  his  antago- 
nist. 

2.  To  enter  hy  pushing  ;  to  squeeze  in. 

And  thrust  tveven  toy  l.elvr  itud  the  god.  Dryden. 


4.  To  pusli  forward  ; 


THRUST,  n.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon,  or  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with 
any  instrument ;  a  word  much  used  in  fencing. 

Polites  Pyrrhus  uiili  his  l.nn'e  pursues, 

And  often  reach'  s,  and  his  l/iruals  renews.  Dryden. 

2.  Attack  ;  assault. 

In  architecture,  a  horizontal,  outward  pressure,  as 
of  an  arch  against  its  abutments,  or  of  rafters  against 
the  walls  which  support  them.  Brande. 

Note.  Push  and  shove  do  not  exactly  express  the 
sense  of  thrust.  The  two  former  imply  the  applica- 
tion of  force  by  one  body  already  in  contact  with  the 
body  to  be  impelled.  Thrust,  on  the  contrary,  often 
implies  the  impulse  or  application  of  force  by  a 
moving  body,  a  body  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the 
body  to  be  impelled.  This  distinction  does  not  ex- 
tend to  every  case. 

THRUST'ER,  n.    One  who  thrusts  orstabs. 

THRUST'ING,  ppr.  Pushing  with  force;  driving; 
impelling  j  pressing. 

THRUST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  pushing  with  force. 

2.  In  dairies,  the  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the 
hand,  to  expel  the  whey.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

THRUST'INGS,  n.  pi.      In  cheese-making,  the  white 

whey,  or  that  which   is  last  pressed  out  of  the  curd 

by  the  hand,  and  of  which  butter  is  sometimes  made. 

Cyc. 

[The  application   of  this  w ord  to  chrcse-making  is,  I 

believe,  entirely  unUnoiru  in  JVrw  England.] 

THRUST'ING-SCREW,  (-skru,)  n.  A  screw  for 
pressing  curd  in  cheese-making.     [Local.] 

THRUS'TLE,  n.     The  thrush.     [See  Throstle.] 

THRY'FAL-LOW,  v.  t.  [thrice  and  fallow.]  To 
give  the  third  plowing  in  summer.  Tusser. 

THUG,  n.     [Hindoo,  thugna,  to  deceive.] 

One  of  an  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  in 
India._ 

THO'LE,  ii.  The  name  given,  in  early  history,  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  habitable  world,  as  Norway, 
or,  more  probably,  Iceland  ;  hence  the  Latin  phrase 
ultima  thule. 

THO'LITE,  n.  A  variety  of  epidote,  of  a  peach-blos- 
som color,  found  in  Norway.  Ure. 

THUMB,  (tlium,)  it.  [Sax.  thuma ;  G.  daumen  ;  D. 
duim  ;  Dan.  tommc  ;  Sw.  tumme.] 

The  short,  thick  finger  of  the  human  hand,  or  the 
corresponding  member  id' other  animals. 

(The  preferable  orthography  would  be  Thuh.I 

THUMB,  (thum,)  v.  t.     To  handle  awkwardly;  to 
play  with  the  fingers  ;  as,  to  tltumb  over  u  tune. 
2.  To  soil  with  the  fingers. 

THUMB,  (thum,)  v.  i.     To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

THUMB'-RAND,  n.  [thumb  and  band.]  A  twist  of 
any  thing  as  thick  as  the  thumb.  Mortimer. 

THUMBED,  (thumd,)  a.     Having  thumbs. 

THUMB'ED,  pp.  Handled  awkwardly;  soiled  with 
the  fingers. 

THUMB'ING,  ppr.     Soiling  with  the  fingers. 

THUMB'KIN,  )  h.     An  instrument  of  torture  for 

THUMB'-SCREVV,  (      compressing  the  thumb. 

THUMB'-RING,  n.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb.  Shak. 

THUMB'-STALL,  n.  [thumb  and  stall.]  A  kind  of 
thimble  or  ferule  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  for  pro- 
tecting Hie  thumb  in  making  sails,  &.c.  Cyc. 

THUM'ER-STONE,  n.  The  same  mineral  with  Axi- 
nite,  which  see.  Dana. 

THUM'MIM,  7i.  pi.  A  Hebrew  word  denoting  perfec- 
tions. The  Urim  ami  Tlinmmim  were  worn  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest ;  but  what  they  were, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

THUMP,  7i.     [It.  thombo.] 

A  heavy  blow  given  with  any  thing  that  is  thick, 
as  with  a  club,  or  the  fist,  or  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
or  with  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

The  watchman  gave  60  great  a  thump  at  my  door,  that  I  awaked 
at  the  knock.  •  Talier. 

THUMP,  v.  t.    To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick 

or  heavy.  Shak. 

THUMP,  v.  i.    To  strike  or  fall  on  with  a  heavy  blow. 

A  watchman  at  uiirlit  Ihumps  with  his  pole.  Sicift. 

TIIUMP'£D,   (thumpt,)   pp.     Struck  with  something 

THUMP'ER,  71.    The  person  or  thing  that  thumps. 
THUMP'ING,   ppr.     Striking  or  beating  with  some- 
thing thick  or  blunt. 

2.  a.     Heavy. 

3.  Vulgarly,  stout ;  fat ;  large. 
THUN'DER,  71.     [Sax.  thunder,  thnnor  ;  G.  donner ;  D. 

donder  i  Sw.  dunder ;  Dan.  dundrcu;  L.  tonitru,  from 


tono,  to  sound  ;  Fr.  tonnerrc ;  It.  tuono ;  Pers.    ,<XJLj 
thondor,  or  thundur.]  -~ 

1.  The  sound  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning  ; 
the  report  of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
Thunder  is  caused   by  the  sudden  separation  and 


reunion  of   the    air  through   which   the    lightning 
passes.  Olmsted. 

[  Thunder  is  not  lightning,  but  tile  effect  of  it.  See 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  Thunder.] 

2.  Thunder  is  used  for  lightning,  or  for  a  thunder- 
bolt, either  originally  through  iunoiance,  or  by  way 
of  metaphor,  or  because  the  lightning  and  thunder 
are  closely  united. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parridd  ■.-.  all  Ui-  thunder  bend.  Slmk. 

3.  Any  loud  noise ;  as,  the  thunder  of  cannon. 

Sons  of  thunder.  — Mark  iii. 

4.  Denunciation  published  ;  as,  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

THUN'DER,  v.  i.    To  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  as  an  ex- 
plosion of  electricity. 

Canst  thou  tliunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  —  Job  xl. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  particularly  a  heavy 
sound  of  some  continuance. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  founder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

3.  To  rattle,  or  give  a  heavy,  rattling  sound. 

And  roll  the  thundering  ehannt  uYr  the  ground.    J.  Trumbull. 

THUN'DER,  v.  t.    To  emit  with  noise  and  terror. 
Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  foundered  in  our  general's  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  publish  any  de 


sing  a   prelate,  may  founder  out  an  co:l  ti- 

aslical  censure.  Aytijfe. 

THUN'DER-BLXST'ED,rt.  Blasted  by  thunder.  Scott. 

THUN'DER-BoLT,   71.     [thunder  and  bolt.]     A  shaft 

of  lightning  ;  a  brilliant  stream  of  the  electrical  fluid, 

passing  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another, 

and  particularly  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.    Ps. 

lxxviii. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero  ;  as, 
the  Scipios,  those  thunderbolts  of  war.         Dryden. 

3.  Fulmination  ;  ecclesiastical  denunciation. 

He  severely  LlircMt.  od  .i'ldi  v.  I'.h  lli"  Oti>ud<  iball  of  excommuni- 
cation. Ha-kewUl. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  thunder-stone.  Spectator. 
THUN'DER-BURST,  71.  A  burst  of  thunder.  Hcmans. 
THUN'DER-CLAP,  71.     [thunder  and  clap.]    A  burst 

of  thunder;  sudden  report  of  an  explosion  of  elec- 
tricity. 

When  suddenly  the  founder-dap  was  heard.  Dryden. 

THUN'DER-CLOUD,  71.  [thunder  and  cloud.]  A 
cloud  that  produces  lightning  and  thunder. 

THUN'DER-ER,w.  He  that  thunders.  IVnllcr.  Dryden. 

THUN'DER-HOUSE,  n.  An  instrument  for  illustra- 
ting the  manner  in  which  buildings  receive  damage 
by  lightning.  Cyc. 

THUN'DER-ING,  77777-.  or  a.    Making  the  noise  of 
electrical  explosion  ;  u 
ting  denunciations. 

THl'N'PER-ING,  n.     ' 


ig  a  loud  sound  ;  fulmina- 
report  of  an  electrical  ex- 


Eutnat  the  l.iu-d  dial  dierc  be  mi  ienn'  mi.di'v  Ihumlerings  ami 

THUN'DER-OUS,  a.    Producing  thunder. 

How  he  iK-fure  the  founelerous  throne  doth  lie.  Milton. 

[Little  used.] 

THUN'DER-SH0W-ER,7i.  [thunder  and  shower.]  A 
shower  accompanied  with  thunder. 

THUN'DER-STONE,  71.  A  stone,  otherwise  called 
Rrontia.  Cyc. 

THUN'DER-STORM,  77.  [thunder  and  storm.)  A 
storm  accompanied  with  lightning  and  thunder. 
Thunder-clouds  are  often  driven  by  violent  winds. 
In  America,  the  violence  of  the  wind  at  the  com- 
mencement is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a  hurri- 
cane, and  at  this  time  the  explosions  of  electricity 
are  the  most  terrible.  This  violence  of  the  wind 
seldom  continues  lontrcr  than  a  few  minutes,  and 
after  this  subsides,  the  ram  continues,  but  the  peals 
eqiient.  These  violent  showers 
for  hours  ;  more  generally,  they 


of  thunder  are 

sometimes  con 

are  of  shorter 

THUN'DER-Sl 


lib,  as  with  something 
rticiple.]  [terrible. 

a.  Astonished  ;  amazed  ; 
uprising  or  terrible  sud- 


ied  with  thunder.  [Little 


[  Little  used,  except  ii. 

THUN'DER-STRUCK 

struck  dumb  by  some! 

denly  presented  to  the 

THL 

used.] 
THO'RI-BLE,   71.     [L.  thuribulum,  from  tlius,  Viuris, 

frankincense.] 
A  censer  of  metal,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  vase, 

with  a  cover  perforated  to  allow  the  fumes  of  the 

burning  incense  to  escape.   Gloss,  of  Archil.    Cornel. 
THU-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  thurifcr ;  thus  and /ere,  to 

bear.] 

Producing  or  bearing  frankincense. 
THU-RI-FI-Ca'TION,  71.     [L.  thiu,  Viuris,  and  facio, 

to  make.] 
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THY 

The  act  of  fuming  with  incense ;  or,  the  net  of 
burning  incense.  Stillingfleet. 

'l  HURL,  n.  A  short  communication  between  adits  in 
mines.  Brandt. 

1  HURS'DAY,  7i.  [Dan.  Torsdag,  that  is  Thor's  day, 
the  day  consecrated  to  Thar,  the  god  of  thunder,  an- 
swering to  the  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  L. 
dies  Jovis  ;  It.  Oiovedi ;  Sp.  Jncves ;  Fr.  Jeudi.  So  in 
G.  donnerstag,  D.  doudrnlw/,  thumlcr-d:iy.  This  Tkor 
is  from  the"  root  of  W.  taran,  thunder ;  taraw,  to 
strike,  hit,  or  produce  a  shock  ;  Gaelic  and  Ir.  toirn, 
a  great  noise  ;  toirneas,  thunder.  The  root  of  the 
word  signifies,  to  drive,  to  rush,  to  strike.  In  Sw. 
thordon  is  thunder.] 

The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

THUS,  71.     [Gr.tW,  to  sacrifice.] 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  so  called  from  its  use. 

THUS,  ado.     [Sax.  thus  ;  D.  dus.] 

1.  In  this  or  that  manner;  on  this  wise;  as,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  ;  the  Pharisee  prayed  thus. 

Titus  did  Noah,  according  to  all  that 


2.  To  this  degree  or  extent ;  as,  thus  wise  ;  thus 
peaceable.  Holyday. 

Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds.  Milton. 

3.  In  the  phrase  thus  much,  it  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
jective, equivalent  to  this  much. 

THWACK,  v.  t.  [du.  Sax.  thacaan,  to  feel  or  stroke 
lightly.  It  does  not  well  accord  with  this  verb.  The 
word  twit  is  the  Sax.  athmitan,  or  othwitan,  a  com- 
pound of  ccth,  or  oth,  to,  or  at,  and  wit.an.  In  like 
manner,  thwack  may  be  formed  from  our  vulgar  whack, 


.©frOi 


which  is  precisely  the  Eth.  (JJTU  wakea,  Ar.  *3^ 
wakaa,  to  strike.] 

To  strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy  ;  to  bang ; 
to  beat  or  thrash.  Arbuthnnt. 

THWACK,  71.    A  heavy  blow  with  something  flat  or 

heavy.  Addison, 

THWACK'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  a  heavy  blow. 

THWAITE,  71.     A  fish  ;  a  species  of  the  shad.     [See 

Twaitjs.]  Cyc. 

2.  A  plain  parcel  of  ground,  cleared  of  wood  and 

stumps,  inclosed  and  converted  to  tillage.     [Local.] 

THWART,  (thwort,)  a.     [D.  dwars  ;  Dan.  tver,  tticrt, 

tvtrs';  Sw.  tears,  tvart :  probably  a  compound  of  Sax. 

ath,  oth,  to.,  and  the  root  of  veer,  L.  verto,  versus.] 

Transverse  ;  being  across  something  else. 

Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  Milton. 

THWART,  (thwort,)  v.  t.    To  cross;   to  be,  lie,  or 
come  across  the  direction  of  something. 
Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  oppose ;  to  contra- 
vene ;  hence,  to  frustrate  or  defeat.  We  say,  to 
thwart  a  purpose,  design,  or  inclination  ;  or  to  thwart 
a  person. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  lliwarled  me.  Shak. 

The  proposals  oi  die  one   n.vri   Uiwarled  the  inclinations  el  die 

THWART,  v.  i.    To  be  in  opposition. 

A  proposition  that  shall  thwart  at  all  with  these  internal  oracles. 
\Unusual  and  improper.] 

THWART,  7i.  The  seat  or  bench  of  a  boat  on  which 
the  rowers  sit,  placed  athwart  the  boat.         Totten. 

THWARTED,  pp.     Crossed;  opposed;  frustrated. 

THWART'ER,  7t.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by 
shaking,  trembling,  or  convulsive  motions.       Cyc. 

THWART'ING,  ppr.  Crossing;  contravening;  de- 
feating. 

THWART'ING,  it.     The  act  of  crossing  or  frustrating. 

THW^RT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  cross  direction;  in  op- 

THWART'NESS,  71.    Untowardness ;  perverseness. 

THWART'-SHIPS, ade.    Across  the  ship.    Mar.  Diet. 

THWtTE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  thwitau.] 

To  cut  or  clip  with  a  knife.     [Local.]      Chaucer. 

THWIT'TLE,  (thwit'tl,)  v.  t.  To  whittle.  [See 
Whittle.]  Chaucer. 

THY,  a.  [Contracted  from  thine,  or  from  some  other 
derivative  of  thou.  It  is  probable  that  the  pronoun 
was  originally  thig,  thug,  or  thuk,  and  the  adjective 
thigen.     See  Thou.] 

Thy  is  the  adjective  of  thou,  or  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective, signifying,  of  thee,  or,  belonging  to  thee,  like 
touts,  in  Latin.  It  is  used  in  the  solemn  and  grave 
style. 

These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of  good.  Milton. 

THY'INE-WQQD,  n.  A  precious  wood,  mentioned 
Rev.  xviii.,  probably  the  wood  of  Callitris  qnadri- 
valvis,  formerly  called  Thuja,  or  Thyia  articulata, 
known  to  the  Romans  by  a  ninne  signifying  Citron- 
Wood.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  liarbary,  allied  to 
the  pines,  and  is  thought  to  produce  the  sandarac  of 
commerce.  Kitto.     P.  Cyc. 

THYME,  (usually  pronounced,  irregularly,  time,)  n. 
[Fr.  tjlym;  L.  thymus  ,'  Gr.  Sr.^oj.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus.  The  garden  thyme 
is  a  warm,  pungent  aromatic,  much  used  to  give  a 
relish  to  seasonings  and  soups. 

THY'MUS,  71.     [Gr.  Uvuoc.] 
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In  anatomy,  a  ^rl-in.lular  lnuiy,  divided  into  lobes, 
situated  behind  the  sternum  in  the  duplicature  of 
the  mediastinum.  It  is  largest  in  the  fetus,  dimin- 
ishes after  birth,  and  in  adults  often  entirely  disap- 
pears. It  has  no  excretory  duct,  and  its  use  is  un- 
known. In  calves  it  is  called  Sweetbread  ;  but 
the  term  sweetbread  is  also  applied  to  the  pancreas,  a 
very  different  organ.  Hooper.     IVistar.     Parr. 

THy'MY,(tI'me,)a.  Abounding  with  thyme  :  fragrant. 

THY'ROID,  a.    [Gr.  Svpcot,  a  shield,  and  etnas,  form.] 
Resembling  a  shield;  tipplied  to  one  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx,  so  called  from  its  figure,  to  a 
gland  situated  near  that  cartilage,  and  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  gland.  Cyc. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  constitutes  the  anterior,  su- 
perior, and  largest  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  some- 
times popularly  called  Adam's  Apfle.  Hooper. 

The  thyroid  glani  is  situated  on  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea.  It  is  copiously  supplied  with 
blood,  but  is  not  known  to  furnish  any  secretion. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  bronchocele,  or  goiter. 

Hooper.     Parr. 

THYRSE,  (thurs,)  \n.      [L.   thyrsus;    Gr.  $vp- 

THYR'SUS,  (thur'sus,)  j      o-nc.] 

In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence  ;  a  panicle,  very 
compact,  with  the  lower  branches  shorter  than  those 
of  the  middle,  as  in  the  lilac.  Lindley. 

THYR'SOID,  (thur-,)  a.  Having  somewhat  the  form 
of  a  thvrse  or  thyrsus. 

THYR'S'US,  (thur-,)  ti.  [Gr.  Bvpooc.]  A  staff  en- 
twined with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of  the  accoutre- 
ment of  a  Bacchanal,  or  performer  in  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  Brandc. 

THYS-AN-tf'RANS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Svaavovpoc,  having 
a  long,  bushy  tail.] 

An  order  of  apterous  insects,  supported  by  six  feet, 
that  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  and  have  in  addition 
particular  organs  of  motion,  either  on  the  sides  or  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Cuvier. 

T1IY-SELF',  pron.  [thy  and  self.]  A  pronoun  used 
after  thou,  to  express  distinction  with  emphasis. 
"  Thou  thyself  shalt  go  ; "  that  is,  thou  shalt  go,  and 
no  other.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  thou,  and  in 
the  nominative  as  well  as  objective  case. 

Tl-A'RA,  71.  [Fr.  tiare;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  tiara;  Gr.  rta- 
pa ;  Sax.  tyr.     See  Syr.  >  fAJ  chadar,  Class  Dr,  No. 

15,  and  Heb.  lay  atar,  No.  34.  From  the  former 
probably  the  Latins  hid  their  cidaris,  and  tiara  from 
the  latter;  the  same  word  with  different  prefixes.] 

1.  An  ornament  or  article  of  dress  with  which 
the  ancient  Persians  covered  their  heads  ;  a  kind  of 
turban.  As  different  authors  describe  it,  it  must 
have  been  of  different  forms.  The  kings  of  Persia 
alone  had  a  right  to  wear  it  straight  or  erect :  the 
lords  and  priests  wore  it  depressed,  or  turned  down 
on  the  fore  side.  Xenophon  says  the  tiara  was  en- 
compassed with  the  diadem,  at  least  in  ceremonials. 

Cyc. 

2.  An  ornament  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
Exod.  xxviii. 

3.  The  pope's  triple  crown.  The  tiara  and  keys 
are  the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity  ;  the  tiara  of  his 
civil  tank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  was 
formerly  a  round,  high  cap.  It  was  afterward  en- 
compassed with  a  crown,  then  with  a  second  and  a 
third.  Cyc. 

Tl-A'RA-ED,  (tl-a'rad,)  a.     Adorned  with  a  tiara. 

TIB'I-A,  ji.  [L.J  The  shin-bone  ;  the  larger  of  the 
two  bones  which  form  the  second  segment  of  the 
leg.  Brande. 

TIB'I-AL,  a.  [L.  tibia,  a  flute,  and  the  large  bone  of 
the  leg.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  ;  as,  the 
tibiul  artery  ;  tibial  nerve.  Med.  Repos. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  pipe  or  flute. 
TIB'U-RO,  ti,    A  fish  of  the  shark  kind. 

TI-C  DOU-LOU-REUX',  ti.     [Fr.]     A  painful  affec- 
tion of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in  sudden  attacks,  usually 
in  the  head. 
TICE,  for  Entice.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bcaum.  cy-  Fl. 

TICH'OR-RHlNE,  7i.     [Gr.  rciXoc  and  ptv.] 

A  fossil  rhinoceros,  with  a  middle,  vertical,  bony 
septum  or  wall  supporting  the  nose.  Brandc. 

TICK,  n.  [In  Gaelic,  doig/i  is  trust.  But  I  suspect 
tick  to  signify  a  cut,  a  notch,  W.  two,  from  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  accounts  among  unlettered  men.  See 
Dock  and  Ticket.] 

Credit ;  trust ;  as,  to  buy  upon  tick.  -Locke. 

TICK,  ti.     [Fr.  tiquc ;  G.  zecke  ;  It.  2ccca.] 

A  little  insect,  of  a  livid  color  and  globose-ovate 
form,  that  infests  sheep,  dogs,  goats,  cows,  &c,  a 
species  of  Acarus.  Cyc. 

TICK,  7i.  [D.  teek,  tyk ;  probablv  from  covering,  L. 
tego,  Eng.  to  deck  ;  Russ.  ttk,  tent-cloth.] 

The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  which  contains  the 
feathers,  wool,  or  other  material. 
TICK,  v.  i.     [from  tick,  credit.]     To  run  upon  score. 
2.  To  trust.  Jlrbuthiwt. 

TICK,  7).  i.  [D.  tikken.  It  coincides  in  elements  with 
L.  tango,  tago.] 

To  beat ;  to  pat ;  or  to  make  a  small  noise  by  beat- 
ing or  otherwise  ;  as  a  watch. 
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TICK'-BEAN,  7i.  A  small  bean  employed  in  feeding 
horses  and  other  animals.  Cec. 

TICK'EN,  «.     Cloth  for  bed-ticks,  or  cases  for  beds. 

TICK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  etiquette;  W.  tocyn,  a  short  piece 
or  slip,  a  ticket,  from  tociaw,  to  curtail,  to  clip,  to 
dock.  We  have  dock  and  docket  from  the  same  root. 
It  denotes  a  piece  or  slip  of  paper.] 

1.  A  piece  of  paper  or  a  card  which  gives  the 
holder  a  right  of  admission  to  some  place;  as,  a  ticket 
for  the  playhouse,  or  for  other  exhibition. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  or  writing  acknowledging 
some  debt,  or  a  certificate  that  something  is  due  to 
the  holder.  Spenser. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper  bearing  some  number  in  a  lot- 
tery, which  entitles  the  owner  to  receive  such  prize 
as  may  be  drawn  against  that  number.  When  it 
draws  no  prize,  it  is  said  to  draw  a  blank,  and  the 
holder  has  nothing  to  receive. 

TICK'ET,  v.  t.     To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.     Bentley. 

TIC K'ET-ED,  pp.     Distinguished  by  a  ticket. 

TICK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  a  ticket. 

TICK'ET-PoRT'ER,  n.     A  licensed  porter  wearing  a 
ticket,  -by  which  he  may  be  identified.     [England.] 
Dickens. 

TICK'ING,  ppr.    Beating;  patting. 
2.  Trusting;  scoring. 

TICK'ING,  ti.  A  closely-woven  cloth  used  to  contain 
the  feathers  or  other  materials  of  beds. 

TICK'LE,  (tik'l,)  v.  t.  [dim.  of  touch  ;  perhaps  direct- 
ly from  tick,  to  pat,  or  it  is  the  L.  titillo,  corrupted.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  and  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling 
sensation,  which  can  not  be  described.  A  slight  sen- 
sation of  this  kind  may  give  pleasure,  but  when  vio- 
lent it  is  insufferable. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification.  A  glass  of 
wine  may  tickle  the  palate. 

Tickled  with  good  success.  Shak. 

TICK'LE,  (tik'l,)  v.  i.    To  feel  titiliation. 
He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.  Spenser. 

TICK'LE,  a.  Tottering  ;  wavering,  or  liable  to  waver 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  unstable  ;  easily  over- 
thrown. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  rf  in 
love,  may  sign  it  otT.  Uliak. 

The  suite  of  Normandy 


[This  word  is  wholly  obsolett 

England.     Ticklish  is  the  word 

TICK'LE-NESS,  71.    Unsteadiness. 


,  at  least  in  New 

•] 


Chaucer 

TICK'LER,  71.     One  that  tickles  or  pleases. 
TICK'LING,  ppr.     Ail'ei  ling  w  nil  titiliation. 
TICK'LING,  ti.     The  act  of  affecting  with  titiliation.  ' 
TICK'LISH,  a.     Sensible   to   slight   touches  ;    easily 
tickled.     The  bottom  of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish   as 
are  the  sides  ;  the  palm  of  the  hand,  hardened  by 
use,  is  not  ticklish. 

2.  Tottering  ;  standing  so  as  to  be  liable  to  totter 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  unfixed ;  easily 
moved  or  affected. 

Ireland  was  a  ticklish  (ind  unsettled  state.  Bacon. 

3.  Difficult ;  nice ;  critical ;  as,  these  are  ticklish 
times.  Swift. 

TICK'LISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  ticklish  manner. 
TICK'LISH-NESS,  7i.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ticklish  or  very  sensible. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tottering  or  liable  to  fall. 

3.  Criticalness  of  condition  or  state. 
TICK'SEED,  7i.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Corispermum. 

The  tickseed  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Coreopsis. 

TICK'-TACK,  ti.    A  game  at  tables.     [See  Trick- 

TID,  a.  '  [Sax.  tydder.] 

Tender ;  soft ;  nice. 
TID'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  tides  ;   periodically  rising 
and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing  ;  as,  tidal  waters. 
Modern  English. 
TID'BIT,  ti.     [tid  and  bit.]    A  delicate  or  tender  piece 
of  any  thing  eatable. 

TID'DER'  I  0-  U     To  USe  with  tenderness  i  t0  fo»dle- 

TID'DLED,  pp.    Fondled. 

TIDE,  n.  [Sax.  tidan,  to  happen  ;  tid,  time,  season, 
opportunity,  an  hour  ;  G.  leit ;  D.  tyd  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
tid.  This  word  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  come, 
to  happen,  or  to  fall  or  rush,  as  in  betide  ;  correspond- 
ing in  sense  with  time,  season,  hour,  opportunity. 
Tid,  time,  is  the  fall,  the  occasion,  the  event.  Its 
original  meaning  is  entirely  obsolete,  except  in  com- 
position, as  in  Shrovetide,  Whitsuntide.] 

1.  Time ;  season. 

Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 
[This  sense  is  obsolcle\ 

2.  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  of  hoys,  rivers,  &c,  connected  there- 
with. The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  at- 
traction of  "the  sun  and  moon,  (the  influence  of  the 
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lutter  being  three  times  that  of  the  former,)  acting 
Unequally  on  the  waters  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  thus  disturbing  their  equilibrium. 

Olmsted. 

We  commonly  distinguish  the  (low  or  rising  of  the 
water  by  the  name  of  Flood  Tiue,  and  the  reflux 
by  that  of  Ebk  Tiue. 

[See,  also,  Spring-Tide  and  Neap-Tide.] 

3.  Stream  ;  course  ;  current ;  us,  the  tide  of  the 
times. 

Time's  ungentle  tide.  Byron. 

4.  Favorable  course. 

There  is  o  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  ill  ihe  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  Skak. 

5.  Violent  confluence.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

6.  Among  miners,  the  period  of  twelve  hours. 

■  Cyc. 

7.  Current ;  flow  of  blood. 

And  life's  red  title  runs  ebbing  from  the  wduiuI. 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice. 

TIDE,  v.  t.    To  drive  with  the  stream.  Dryden. 

TIDE,  v.  i.  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or  harbor  by 
favor  of  the  tide,  and  anchor  when  it  becomes  ad- 
verse. Tutten. 

TIDE'-CSTE,  n.  A  gate  through  which  water  passes 
into  a  basin  when  the  tide  flows,  and  which  is  shut, 
to  retain  the  water  from  (lowing  hack  at  the  ebb. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  place  where  the  tide  runs  with 
gTeat  velocily.  Totten. 

TI  DE'-G  A  UG  E,  n.  A  contrivance  for  registering  the 
stale  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every  instant  of 
time.  Brande. 

TIDE'I.ESS.  «.     [laving  no  tide. 

TIDE'-MILE,  n.  [tide  and  mill.]  A  mill  that  is 
moved  by  tide-water ;  also,  a  mill  for  clearing 
JarnU  from  title-water. 

TIDES'-M  AN,  n.  An  offirer  who  remains  on  board  of 
a  merchant's  ship  till  the  goods  are  landed,  to  pre- 
vent the  evasion  of  the  duties. 

TIDE'-VVAIT-ER,  n.  [tide  and  waiter.]  An  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  duties. 

TIDE'-VVAY,  7t.  [tide  and  way.]  The  channel  in 
which  the  tide  sets.  Mar.  Diet. 

TT'DI-ED,  (H'did,)  pp.    Made  tidy. 


TI'DI-LV,  ado.     [from  tidy.]     Neatly  ;  with  neat 
plit-ilv;  as,  a  female  tidiln  ' 
'I'DI-NESS, 
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2.  Neat 

TI'DING-LESS,  a.     Having  no  tidings. 
Tl'DINGS,  n.  plA  [Sw.  tidniag  j  Dan.  tidende,  news. 
It  is  the  participle  of  Sax.  tidan,  to  happen,  or  some 
other  verb  romietud  uuli  tide,  ami  denotes  coming, 
or  that  which  arrives.] 

News;  advice;  information;  intelligence;  ac- 
count of  what  has  taken  place,  and  was  not  before 
known. 

I  shall  make  my  mast  r  ei'.l  wiih  ill' s-  ta/njeK.  Shale. 

Bebold,  I  l.nu^  you   mhi-i  Lvui**  ol  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  —  liulie  ii. 
TI'DY,  a.     [from  tide,  time,  season ;   Dan.  and  Svv. 
tidif,  seasonable.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  seasonable;  favorable; 
being  in  proper  time  ;  as,  weather  fair  and  tidy. 

Tnsscr. 

2.  Neat;  dressed  with  neat  simplicity;  as,  a  tidy 
lass;  the  children  are  tidy  i  I  heir  dress  is  tidy ;  that 

3.  Neat ;  being  in  good  order.  The  apartments 
are  well  furnished  and  tidy. 

TI'DY,  v.  t.    To  make  neat ;  to  put  in  good  order. 
TI'DY-ING,  ppr.     Making  tidy. 

TIE,    j  v.  t.     [Sax.  tian,  for  tigan,  to  bind  ;  tig,  tige,  a 
TYE,  j      tie,  a  purse.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain, 

and  hence  its  alliance  to  tug,  to  draw,  Sw.  tiga,  L. 

tacen,  to  be  silent.     The  Gr.  fo<»  may  be  the  same 

word.    On  account  of  the  participle  tying,  it  might 

be  well  to  write  the  verb  tye.] 
1.  To  bind  ;  to  fasten  with  a  band  or  cord  and 

knot. 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandments—  bind  them  conlinu- 


4.  To  fasten  ;  to  hold  ;  to  unite  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  parted. 

Id  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  oblige;  to  constrain;  to  restrain  ;  to  confine. 
Teople,  in  their  jealousy,  may  fie  the  hands  of  their 
ministers  and  public  agents,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  good. 

Not  flea  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 

Revenge  less  sweet  lliun  n  forgiving  mind.  Dryden. 

6.  In  music,  to  unite  notes  by  a  cross  line,  or  by  a 
curve  line  drawn  over  them. 

To  tie  up  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder  from 
motion  or  action  ;  as,  to  tic  up  the  tongue  ;  to  tie  up 
the  hands.  Addison. 
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2.  To  restrain  ,  to 
TIE,  «.     A  knot;  fastening. 

2.  Bond  |  obligation, I al  or  legal;  as,  the  sacred 

tics  of  friendship  or  of  duty  ;  the  tics  of  allegiance. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair.  Youitg. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal  for 
binding  two  bodies  together. 

5.  In  music,  a  character  to  connect  syncopated 

6.  An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes,  &c,  which 
prevents  either  partv  from  being  victorious. 

TXE'-BeAM,  n.  The  beam  which  connects  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pair  of  principal  rafters,  and  prevents  them 
from  thrusting  out  the  wall.  Owilt. 

TI'£D,    (,,->„  ,  \  PP.     Bound;   fasted  with  a  knot; 

TY'£D,  j  <-uae'>  j  confined  ;  restrained  ;  united,  as 
notes. 

TIER,  (teer,)  n.  [Heb.  -no  tur.  Class  Dr,  No.  24. 
See  Tire.] 

A  row  ;  a  rank;  particularly  when  two  or  more 
rows  are  placed  one  above  another ,  as,  a  tier  of  seats 
in  a  church  or  theater.  Thus,  in  ships  of  war,  the 
range  of  guns  on  one  deck  and  one  sitle  of  a  ship 
is  called  a  tier.  Those  on  the  lower  deck  are  called 
the  lower  tier,  and  those  above,  the  middle  or  upjier 
tiers.  Ships  with  three  tiers  of  guns  are  three- 
deckers. 

The  tiers  of  a  cable  are  the  ranges  of  fakes  or 
windings  of  a  cable,  laid  one  within  another  when 

7'icr,  in  organs,  is  a  rank  or  range  of  pipes  in  the 
front  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  interior,  when  the 
compound  sinus  hate  several  ranks  of  pipes.    Cyc. 
TIERCE,  (ters  or  leers,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  tiers,  third".] 

1.  A  cask  whose  content  is  one  third  of  a  pipe, 
that  is,  forty  gallons  ;  or  it  may  be  the  measure. 

2.  In  Ireland,  a  weight  bv  "which  provisions  are 
sold.  The  tierce  of  beef  for  the  navy  is  304  lb.,  and 
for  India,  33b  lb. 

3.  In  music,  a  third. 

4.  In  gaming,  a  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  color. 

5.  A  thrust  in  fencing. 

6.  In  heraldry,  a  field  divided  into  three  parts. 
TIER'CEL,         I  n.     In  falconry,  a  name  given  to  the 
TIERCE'LET,  \      male  lino,  k,  as  being  a  third  part 

less  than  the  female.  Cyc. 

TlEIt'CET,  (teer'set,)  ».     [from  tierce.]     In  poetry,  a 

triplet ;  three  lines,  or  three  lines  rhyming. 
TISRS'-E-TAT1,  (teer/.'a-U',)  n.     [Fr.]     In  France, 

the  third  branch,  or  comii alty,  answering  tu  the 

commons  in  Great  Britain  ;  [literally,  the  third  estate.] 
TIFF,  ii.     [Q.a.  tipple,  tope.] 

1.  Liquor;  or  lather  a  small  draught  of  liquor. 
{Vulgar.]  Philips.    Halliwell. 

2.  A  pet  or  fit  of  peevishness  ;  a  slight  altercation. 

[/  know  not  where  this  word  is  used  m  the  latter 

TIFF,  v.  i.    To  be  in  a  pet.     [Low.]  Johnson. 

TIFF,  7).  t.     To  dress.     [Ml  in  use.] 

TIF'FA-NY,  7i.  [According  to  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish dictionaries,  this  word  is  to  be  referred  to  Taf- 
feta.] 

A  species  of  gauze  or  very  thin  silk. 

TIFFE-DE-.MER',  77.  A  species  of  sea-plant,  so  called 
by  Count  Marsigli,  from  it-  resemblance  to  the  heads 
of  the  'I'unha  pnlnstris,  or  cat's  tail.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface  and  a  velvety  look.  It  grows  to  two  feet  in 
hight,  and  is  elegantly  branched.  It  grows  on 
rocks  and  stones,  antl  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  is  full  of  a  yellow,  viscous  water;  but  when 
this  is  pressed  out,  and  the  substance  is  dried,  it  be- 
comes of  a  duskv-hrown  color.  Cyc. 

TIF'FIN,  n.  A  word  introduced  from  India,  denoting 
a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between  breakfast  .and  din- 
ner. Jrlalcom.     Blackwood. 

TIG,  n.     A  play.     [See  Tag.] 

TYGE,  (tecj,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  stalk.]  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn from  the  astragal  In  the  caoital.  Ballet. 

TI'GER,  7!.*  [Fr.  tigre  ;  It.  tigro  ;  L.  tigris  ;  said  to  be 
from  TO  gir,  a  dart ;  whence  Ton  tiger.] 

*1.  A  fierce  and  rapacious  animal  of  the  genus  Fe- 
liSj  (F.  tigris ;)  one  of  the  largest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  genu-,  inhabiting  Asia.  American  tiger  is  fi 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  jaguar,  tFelis  jaguar.) 
2.  A  servant  in  livery,  who  rides  with  his  master 
or  mistress. 

TI'GERv-eAT,  77.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
lesser  striped  and  spottetl  feline  quadrupeds,  not.  in- 
cluding the  tigers,  leopards,  and  panthers.    P.  Cyc. 

TI'GER-FOOT-ED,  a.     Hastening  to  devour  ;  furious. 

Ti'GER-ISH,  a.    Like  a  tiger. 

TI'GER'S-FOOT,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Ipomcea 

or  Convolvulus.  Lee. 

TI'GER-SHELL,  71.    [tiger  nnd  shell.]    A  name  given 

to  a  red  shell  with  large  white  spots.    In  the  Lin- 

nrean  system,  the  tigcr-shcll  is  a  species  of  Cyprffia. 
Cyc. 
TIGH,  (tT,)  71.     In  Kent,  a  close  or  inclosure. 
TIGHT,  (lite,)  a.     [G.  dic/it:  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  digt ; 

allied  to  thtck  and  tie,  and  to  Sw.  tiga,  to  be  sile'nt, 


TIL 


(impressed  , 


L.  taeeo  ;  that  is,  close, 
tugti,  sttfT.     See  Tack.] 

1.  Close  ;  compact  ;  not  loase  or  open  ;  having  the 
joints  so  close  that  no- fluid  can  enter  or  escape  ;  not 
leaky  ;  as,  a  tight  ship,  or  a  light  cask. 

2.  Close  ;  not  admitting  much  air  ;  as,  a  tight 
room. 

3.  Sitting  close  to  the  body;  as,  a  tight  coat  or 
other  garment. 

4.  Close  ;  not  having  holes  or  crevices  ;  not  loose  ; 
applied  to  many  vessels,  &c. 

5.  Close  ;  hard  ;  as,  a  tight  bargain.  [In  common 
use  in  America.] 

6.  Close;  parsimonious;  saving;  as,  a  man  tight 
in  his  dealings.     [In  common  use  in  America.] 

7.  Closely  dressed  ;  not  ragged. 

I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tlglit.  Cay. 

8.  Hardy  ;  adroit.  Slink. 

9.  Not  slack  or  loose  ;  applied  to  a  rope  extended 
or  stretched  out.  Totten. 

Note.  —  This  is  the  taut  or  taught  of  seamen, 
applied  to  a  rope  stretched.  The  primary  sense  is, 
strained. 

TIGHT'£N,  (tit'n.)  ?>.{.  To  draw  tighter;  to  straiten  ; 
to  make  more  close  in  any  manner. 

TIGHT'£N-£D,  pp.  or    a.     Drawn   tighter ;    strait- 

TIGHT'iL'N-ING,   ppr.      Drawing    tighter ;    making 

more  close  in  any  manner. 
TIGHT'F.K.w.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes 
closer.     [JVot  used.] 
2.  a.  More  tight. 
TIGHT'I.Y,  adv.     Closelv  ;  compactly. 

2.  Neatly  ;  adroitly. 
TIGHT'NESS,  71.    Closeness  of  joints  ;  compactness ; 


2.  Neatness,  as  in  dress. 

3.  Parsimoniousness  ;  closeness  in  dealing. 
TI'GRESS,  71.     [from  tiger.]    The  female  of  the  tiger. 
TI'GIMNE,  (tl'grin,)  a.     Like  a  tiger. 
Tl'GRIS'i,  u.     R.-semblinga  tiger.  Sidney. 
TIKE,  71.     A  tick.     [See  Tick.] 

TIKE,  71.  [Celtic,  tiak,  tiac,  a  plowman  ;  Arm.  lice,  a 
housekeeper.] 

1.  A  countrvman  or  clown. 

2.  A  dog.  Shak. 
TIL'BU-RY,  71.     A   kind  of  gig  or  two-wheeled  car- 
riage, without  a  lop  or  cover.  Scott. 

TILE,  71.  [Sax.  tigel;  II.  tegel  or  tiehgcl;  G.  zicgel ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  teircl ;  L.  tegula;  It.  tegolu  ;  Sp.  tcja, 
contracted.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
root  of  L.  tego,  to  cover   Eng.  to  deck.] 

1.  A  plate  or  piece  of  baked  clay,  used  for  cover- 
ing the  roofs  of  buildings. 

The  pins  for  la.iaanng  lacs  are  made  of  oak  or  fir.        Moxon. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  a  small,  flat  piece  of  dried  earth 
or  earthenware,  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  met- 
als are  fused. 

3.  A  piece  of  baked  ci.-.y  used  in  drains. 
TILE,  v.  t.    To  covei  vvii.li  tiies ;  as,  to  tile  a  house. 

2.  To  cover,  as  tiles. 

The  muscle,  sinew,  end  win, 

Which  du  th>s  huu*!',  \':il  come  again.  Donne. 

TIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Cow  red  with  tiles. 

TILE'-EARTH,    (-erth,)    71.      A   species  of  strong, 
clayey  earth  ;  stiff  and  stubborn  land.     [Local.] 
Cyc. 

TILE'-oRE,  77.  A  variety  of  octahedral  red  copper 
ore.  Ure. 

TIL'ER,  7t.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  cover 
buildings  with  tiles.  Bacon. 

TlL'lNG,  ppr.     Covering  with  tiles. 

TIL'ING,  71.     A  roof  covered  with  tiles.    Luke  v. 
2.  Tiles  in  general. 

TILL,  71.     A  vetch  ;  a  tare.     [Local.] 

TILL,  71.     A  money-box  in  a  shop  ;  a  drawer. 

TILL,  prep,  or  adv.  [Sax.  til,  title ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  til  ,- 
Sax.  atillan,  to  reach  or  come  to.  This  word  in  Sw. 
and  Dan.,  as  in  Scottish,  signifies  to  or  at,  and  is 
the  principal  word  used  where  we  use  to.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  in  the  Saxon.) 

1.  To  the  time  or  time  of.  I  ditl  not  see  the  man 
till  the  last  time  he  came  ;  I  waited  for  him  till  four 
o'clock  ;  I  will  wait  till  next  week. 

7"<7i  77070 ;  to  the  present  time.  I  never  heard  of 
the  fact  till  now. 

Till  then ;  to  that  time.  I  never  heard  of  the  fact 
till  then. 

2.  It  is  used  before  verbs  and  sentences  in  a  like 
sense,  denoting  to  the  tune  specified  in  The  sentence 
or  clause  fullowing.    I  will  wait  till  you  arrive. 


He  said  to  them 


iin.i-r   a   rurs-.    savior;  I 


Jleditu 
Note. 


>  long  till  j 


.  utt  Hay  I 
t  of  prayer  t 


1  Paul.- 


.Taylor 

In  this  use,  till  is  not  a  conjunction  ;  it 
aoes  not  connect  sentences  like  and,  or  like  or.  It 
neither  denotes  union  nor  separation,  nor  an  alterna- 
tive. It  has  always  the  same  office,  except  thai  it 
precedes  a  single  "word  or  a  single  sentence  ;  tl.o 
time  to  which   it  refers  being  in  one  case  expressed 


TONE,  BIJLL,  IJNITE AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  — €  as  K  ;  G 


SH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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by  a  sing!e  word,  ;is  now,  or  then,  or  time,  with  this, 
or  that,  &c,  and  in  the  other  by  a  verb  with  its  ad- 
juncts ;  as,  occupy  tilt  /come,  that  is,  to  I  come.  In 
the  latter  use,  till  is  a  preposition  preceding  a  sen- 
tence, like  inrain.-t,  in  the  phrase,  against  I  come. 
TILL,  o.  I.  [Sax.  Lilian,  tiligun,  to  work,  to  toil,  to 
cultivate,  to  prepare;  W.  telu,  to  strain.  In  G.  6es- 
teZfcn,  from  stcllen,  to  set,  to  put  in  order,  has  the 
sense  of  tilling,  cultivating.  These  words  are  doubt- 
less of  one  family.] 

1.  To  labor ;  to  cultivate  ;  to  plow  and  prepare 
for  seed,  and  to  dress  crops.  This  word  includes 
not  only  plowing,  but  harrowing,  and  whatever  is 
done  to  prepare  ground  for  a  crop,  and  to  keep  it  free, 
from  weeds. 


sLor. 


2.  In  the  most  <jnurm  »™»t,  to  till  may  include  ev- 
ery species  of  husbandry,  and  this  may  be.  its  sense 
in  Scripture. 

TILL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled  ;  arable  ;  fit 
for  the  plow.  Carew. 

TILL' AGE,  n.  The  operation,  practice,  or  art  of  pre- 
paring land  for  seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  which  might  impede  the  growth  of  crops. 
Tillage  includes  manuring,  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  land,  or  whatever  is  done  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  state  to  receive  the  seed,  and  the  operations  of 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing  the  ground,  to  de- 
stroy weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  after  it  is  planted  ; 
culture;  a  principal  branch  of  agriculture.  Tillage 
of  the  earth  is  the  principal,  as  it  was  the  first,  oc- 
cupation of  man,  and  no  employment  is  more  honor- 
able. 

TILL'£D,  (tild,)  pp.  Cultivated  ;  prepared  for  seed 
and  kept  clean. 

TILL'ER,  n.    One  who  tills  ;  a  husbandman  ;  a  culti- 

2.  The  bar  or  lever  employed  to  turn  the  rudder  of 
a  ship. 

3.  A  small  drawer  ;  a  till. 

4.  Among  farmn-s,  the  -hoot  of  a  plant,  springing 
from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original  stalk  ;  also, 
the  sprout  or  young  tree  that  springs  from  the  root  or 
stump. 

5.  A  voung  timber  tree.     [Local.] 

TILL'ER,  v.  i.  To  put  forth  new  shoots  from  the 
root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the  original  stalk;  as, 
we  say,  wheat  or  rye  tillers ;  it  spreads  by  tillering. 
The  common  orthography    is  Tiller.      Sir  Joseph 

TILL'ER-ING,  ppr.  Sending  out  new  shoots  round 
the  bottom  of  the  original  stem. 

TILL'ER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  sending  forth  young 
shoots  from  the  root,  or  around  toe  bottom,  of  the 
original  stalk. 

TLLL'ER-RoPE,  n.  The  rope  which  forms  a  commu- 
nication between  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 

TILL'ING,  ppr.     Cultivating. 

TILL'ING,  n.     The  operation  of  cultivating  land  ;  cul- 

TILL'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  tills  the  earth;  a  hus- 
bandman.    [Obs.]  Tusser. 

TILL'Y-PAL-LY,  I  adv.  or  a.     A  word  formerly  used 

TILL'Y-VAL-LY,  \  when  any  thing  said  was  re- 
jected as  trifling  or  impertinent.     [  Obs.] 

TIL'MUS,  77.     [Gr.  nAW] 

Picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  florcillation  ;  a  symp- 
tom of  the  fatal  termination  of  some  disorders. 

Brande. 

TILT,  n.  [Sax.  teld;  Dan.  telt:  Ice.  Hold;  VV.  telu,  to 
stretch  over.] 

1.  A  tent ;  a  covering  over  head.  Dcnham. 

2.  The  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

3.  The  cover  of  a  boat ;  a  small  canopy  or  awning 
of  canvas  or  other  cloth,  extended  over  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  boat.  Jlfur.  Diet. 

TILT,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  cloth  or  awning. 

Phillips. 
TILT,  n.     [See  the  verb.]     A  thrust ;  as,  a  tilt  with  a 
lance.  Addison. 

2.  Formerly,  a  military  exercise  on  horsenack,  in 
which  the  combatants  attacked  each  other  with 
lances  ;  as,  tilts  and  tournaments. 

3.  A  large  hammer ;  a  tilt-hammer ;  used  in  iron 
manufactures. 

4.  Inclination  forward  ;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask  ;  or  a 
cask  is  a-tilt. 

TILT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  tealtian,  to  lean,  to  incline,  to  nod  ; 
Dan.  tijldcr,  to  pour  out,  to  decant.  In  D.  tillen  sig- 
nifies to  lift,  L.  tollo.  This  is  probably  a  derivative 
verb.] 

1.  To  incline  ;  to  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  cask,  for 
discharging  liquor  ;  as,  to  tilt  a  barrel. 

2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 

Sons  against  fathers  till  the  fatal  lance.  Philips. 

3.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  or  tilt ; 
as,  to  tilt  steel  to  render  it  more  ductile.  Cyc. 

4   To  cover  with  a  tilt. 
TILT,  v.  i.    To  run,  or  ride,  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ; 
to  practice  the  military  game  or  exercise  of  thrusting 
at  each  other  on  horseback.  Milton, 


TIM 

2.  To  fight  with  rapiers. 

3.  To  rush,  as  in  combat.  Collier. 

4.  To  play  unsteadily  ;  to  ride,  float,  and  toss. 

The  fleet  swift  tilling  o'er  the  surges  [lew.  Pope. 

5.  To  lean  ;  to  fall,  as  on  one  side. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  iroin  tilling  forward  by  the  muscles 
of  the  back.  Grew. 

TILT'-BoAT,  n.  A  boat  covered  with  canvas  or 
other  cloth. 

TILT'ED,    pp.     Inclined  ;   made   to   stoop  ;    covered 
with  cloth  or  awning. 
2.   Hammered,  prepared  by  beating,  as  steel. 

TILT'ER,  7!.  One  who  tilts  ;  one  who  uses  the  exer- 
cise of  pushing  a  lance  on  horseback ;  one  who 
fights. 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tiller.  Granville. 

2.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt. 
TILTH,  n.     [Sax.  tilth  i  from  till.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  tilled  or  prepared  for  a  crop. 
We  say,  land  is  in  good  tilth,  when  it  is  manured, 
plowed,  broken,  and  mellowed,  for  receiving  the 
seed.  We  say,  also,  ground  is  in  bad  tilth.  When 
we  say,  land  is  in  tilth,  we  mean,  in  good  condition 
for  the  seed  ;  not  in  tilth,  in  a  bad  condition. 

2.  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground.     [JVot  in 

TILT'-HAM-MER,  n.  *  [tilt  and  hammer.]  A  heavy 
hammer,  used  in  iron-works,  which  is  lifted  by  a 
wheel. 

TILT'ING,  ppr.  Inclining;  causing  to  stoop  or  lean  ; 
using  the  game  of  thrusting  with  the  lance,  on  horse- 
back ;  also,  hammering  tviih  a  tilt-hammer. 

TILT'ING,  v.  The  process  by  which  biisl.er-steel  is 
rendered  ductile.  This  is  done  by  beating  with  the 
tilt-hammer.  Buchanan. 

TIM'BAL,  7i.     A  kettle-drum.     [See  Tvmbal.] 

TIM'BER,  7i.  [Sax.  timber,  wood,  a  tree,  Btrurture  ; 
timbrian,  to  build,  to  edify,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  Goth. 
tunbryan,  to  construct  ;  Sw.  timmer,  wood  fit  for 
building;  timra,  to  build,  to  frame;  Dan.  tommer, 
timber,  tiimrer,  to  build;  D.  timmer,  an  apartment; 
timber,  a  crest ;  timmercn,  to  build  ;  timmcrhout,  tim- 
ber; G.  timmer,  an  apartment;  zimmern,  to  square, 
fit,  fabricate  ;  limmcrhoh,  timber.  If  m  is  radical, 
which  is  probable,  this  word  coincides  with  Gr.  0£- 
pto,  L.  domus,  it  house,  and  Or.  dV/mc,  the  body.  The 
primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  set,  lay,  or  found.] 

1.  That  sort  of  wood  which  is  proper  for  buildings 
or  for  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  carriages,  fences, 
ships,  and  the  like.  We  apply  the  word  to  stand- 
ing trees  which  are  suitable  for  the  uses  above  men- 
tioned ;  as,  a  forest  contains  excellent  timber;  or  to 
the  beams,  rafters,  scantling,  boards,  planks,  &c, 
hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees.  Of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  trees  useful  as  timber,  in  our  climate,  the 
white  oak,  and  the  white  pine,  hold  the  first  place 
in  importance 

2.  The  body  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Shalt. 

3.  The  materials  ;  in  irony. 

Such  dispositions —  are  the  fittest  tinvber  to  make  politics  of. 

4.  A  single  piece  or  squared  stick  of  wood  for 
building,  or  already  framed. 

Many  of  tin:  lunb-ri:  \v"rc  d'.r.ived.  Coxe's  Sieitz. 

5.  In  ships,  a  timber  is  a  rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  the  keel  in  a  vertical 
direction.  One  timber  is  composed  of  several  pieces 
united  in  one  frame.  Mar.  Diet. 

Timber,  or  timmer,  of  furs,  as  of  martens,  ermines, 
sables,  and  the  like,  denotes  forty  skins  ;  of  other 
skins,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Laws  of  Ed.  Confessor. 
Timbers  of  ermine,  in  heraldry,  denote  the  ranks  or 
rows  of  ermine  in  noblemen's  coats. 
TIM'BER,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  timber      [See  Tim- 

TIM'BER,  v.  i.    To  light  on  a  tree.     [JVot  in  use.] 

L'Estrange. 

2.  In  falconry,  to  make  a  nest.  Cyc. 

TIM'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Furnished  with  timber  ;  as, 

a  wel]-timbered  house.     In  the  United  Stales,  we  say, 

land  is  well  timbered,  when  it  is  covered  with  good 

■ived.     [Little  used.] 

Walton. 

TIM'BER-HEAD,  (-hed.)  7i.  [timber  and  head.]  In 
ships,  the  top  end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  file  gun- 
wale, and  serving  for  belaying  ropes,  &c. ;  otherwise 
called  Kevel-Head.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIM'BER-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  timber. 

TIM'BER-SOW,  71.     A  worm  in  wood.  Bacon. 

TIM'BER-TREE,  n,  [timber  and  tree.]  A  tree  suita- 
ble for  timber. 


TIM'BER- YARD,  n.     [timber  and  yard.]    A  yard  or 

place  where  timber  is  deposited. 
TIM'BRE,  (tim'ber,)  n.     [D.  timber.] 

A  crest  on  a  coat  of  arms.     It  ought  to  be  written 

Timber. 
TIM'BREL,   7i.     [Sp.  tamboril,  a  tabor  or  drum  ;  It. 


TIM 


tambu.ro;  Fr 
tympanum ;  G 
as  tabor,  or  fi 
is  from  bentii 


ambvurin,  tambour  ;    Fr.  tiovipan  ;    L. 

Tuunavov.    This  is  probably  th«  same 

i  the  same  root;  m  being  casual.     It 

;  Gr.  rwr«.] 
An   instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of  drum,  tabor, 
or  tabret,  which  has  been  in  use  from  the  highest 
antiquity. 

An  i   M  lien  look  a  timbrel  m  her  hand  —  and  all  [he  w-mrn 


TIM'BREL-ED,  a.  Sung  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel. 
Milton. 

TTME,  7i.  [Sax.  tim,  tima,  time  in  general  ;  Dan.  time, 
Sw.  timme,  an  hour;  L.  tempos;  It.  and  Port,  tempo; 
Sp.  tiempo ;  Fr.  temps,  time  in  general ;  all  from  the 
root  of  the  Sw.  tima,  to  happen,  to  come,  to  befall ; 
but  the  root,  in  some  of  its  applications,  must  have 
signified,  to  rush  with  violence.  Hence  the  sense  of 
temples,  L.  tempora,  the  falls  of  the  head,  also  tempest, 
&c.  (SeeTEMi-EST.)  Time  is  primarily  equivalent  to 
season  ;  to  the  Gr.  cooa,  in  its  original  sense,  opportu- 
nity, occasion,  a  fall,  an  event,  that  which  comes.] 

1.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration,  wheth- 
er past,  present,  or  future.  The  time  was  ;  the  time 
has  been  ;  the  time  is  ;  the  time  will  be. 

Lost  rime  is  never  found  again.  Franklin, 

God,  who,  at  s iry  tuiii  s  ind  in  de'"rs  milliners,  spake  in  lime 

past  un  o  die  fathers  L.y  Hi.'  prophets.  —  Heb.  i. 

2.  A  proper  time ;  a  season. 

There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose.  —  Eccles.  iii. 


1  of  tigs  \ 


The  equal  and  uniform  flux  of  I 


;  does  not  affect  < 


Cyc. 

Time  is  absolute  or  relative  ;  absolute  time  is  con- 
sidered without  any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  mo- 
tions. Relative  time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any 
portion  of  duration,  by  means  of  motion.  Thus,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  measures  a  space  of 
time  or  duration.     Hence, 

4.  A  space  or  measured  portion  of  duration.  We 
were  in  Paris  two  months,  and  all  that  time  enjoyed 
good  health. 

5.  Life  or  duration  in  reference  to  occupation.  One 
man  spends  his  time  in  idleness  ;  another  devotes  all 
his  lime  to  useful  purposes. 

Believe  me,  your  lime  is  not  your  own ;  it  belongs  to  God,  to 
religion,  to  mankind.  Buckminster. 

6.  Age;  a  tart  of  duration  distinct  from  other 
parts  ;  as,  ancient  times  ;  modern  times.  The  Span- 
ish Armada  was  defeated  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. 

7.  Hour  of  travail. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  time.  Clarendon. 

8.  Repetition  ;  repeated  performance,  or  mention 
with  reference  to  repetition.  The  physician  visits 
his  patient  three  times  in  a  day. 

9.  Repetition  ;  doubling;  addition  of  a  number  to 
itself;  as,  to  double  clotii  four  times ;  four  times  four 


tant  that  the  performers  keep  time,  or  exact  time. 

11.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  period  ;  as 
when  we  say,  good  times,  or  bad  times,  hard  times, 
dull  times  for  trade,  &c.  In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
generally  used. 

12.  The  present  life  ,  as,  in  time  or  eternity. 

13.  In  grammar,  tense. 

771  time;  in  good  season  ;  sufficiently  early.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  exhibition. 

2.  A  considerable  space  of  duration  ;  process  or 
continuation  of  duration.  You  must  wait  patient- 
ly ;  you  will  in  time  recover  your  health  and  strength. 

At  times;  at  distinct  intervals  of  duration.  At 
times  he  reads  ;  at  other  times  he  rides. 


The  ! 


-  Jl.ilg.'S   .- 


Time  enough  ;  in  season  ;  early  enough. 
Stanley,  at  Bosworth  field,  came  lime  enough  to  save  his  life. 

To  lose  time;  to  delay. 

2.  To  go  too  slow  ;  as,  a  watch  or  clock  loses  time. 

Apparent  time  ;  in  astronomy,  true  solar  time,  regu- 
lated by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun. 

Mean  time:  a  mean  or  average  of  apparent  time. 
It  is  indicated  by  a  clock  which  moves  with  entire 
exactness. 

Sidereal  time,  is  that  whit  h  is  shown  by  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  revolutions  of  the  stars. 

Astronomical  time  of  day,  is  the  time  past  mean  noon 
of  that  day,  and  is  reckoned  on  to  twenty-four  hours 

TIME,  v.  t.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion ;  to 
bring,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  properseason  ortinie  • 
as,  the  measure  is  well-timcrf,  or  \\\-timed.  No  smal! 
part  of  political  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
time  propositions  and  measures. 

Mercy  is  good,  but  kitur*  mist  ike  ii?  tilling.  Dryden. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time  ;  as,  he  timed  the  stroke. 

Addison. 
3  To  measure  ;  as  in  music  or  harmony.     Shak. 
TIM'£D,  pp.    Adapted  to  the  season  or  occasion. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


f  See  Table  of  Sijiiiviiiws. 


TIN 

TIME'FUL,  a.    Seasonable ;  timely  ;  sufficiently  early. 

'JV«f  much  used.]  Ralegh. 

TiME'-HON-OR-.ED,  (-on'urd,)  a.      Honored   for  a 

long  time. 
TIME'IST,  n.    In  music,  a  performer  who  keeps  good 

time.  Busby. 

2.  One  who  conforms  with  the  times ;   a  time- 


server.     [ObsA 
TIME'-KKEP-ER,  n.    [tin 


and   keeper.]     A  clock 
watch,  or  other  chronometer. 
TIME'-KILL-ING,  a.     Adapted  to  kill  time. 
TIME'LESS,  a.     Unseasonable  ;  done  at  an  improper 
time. 

Nor  fits  it  to  ]in^ii:;  the  heavenly  feast 

Timeless.     [Not  used.)  Pope. 

2.  Untimely;  immature;  done  or  suffered  before 
the  proper  time;  as,  a  timeless  grave.  [Obs.]   Shah. 
T7ME'I.EPS-LY,  <itfi>.     Unseasonably.  Milton. 

TIME'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  timely.]     Seasonableness  ; 


2.  Keeping  time  or  measure.    [Notused.]  Spenser. 
TIME'LY,  adv.     Early  ;  soon  ;  in  good  season. 

Timehj  advised,  the  coming  evil  alum.  Prior. 

TIME'OUS-LY,  a.     Seasonably;  in  good  time. 

Watts. 

TIME'-PlECE,  n.  [time  and  piece.]  A  clock,  watch, 
or  other  instrument  to  measure  or  show  the  progress 
of  time;  a  chronometer. 

TIME'-PLEAS-ER,  n.  [time  and  please.]  One  who 
complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be.  S/iak. 

TIME'-SANe-TJON-.ED,  a.    Sanctioned  by  long  use. 
Channing. 

TIME'-SCORN-ER,  n.    One  who  scorns  time. 

TIME'-SERV-ER,   n.      [time  and  serve.]     One  who 
adapts  his  opinions  and  manners  to  the  times;  one 
who  obsequiously  complies  with  the  ruling  power. 
Hall. 

TIME'-SERV-ING.  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with 
the  humors  of  men  in  power. 

TI.ME'-SEI?V-ING,  n.t  An  obsequious  compliance 
with  the  humors  of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a 
surrender  of  one's  independence,  and  sometimes  of 
one's  integrity. 

TIME'-WaST-ING,  a.    Wasting  time. 

TIME'-WORN,  a.     Impaired  bv  time.  Iruino-. 

TIM'ID,  a.  [Fr.  timirie ;  L.  timidus,  from  timeo,  to 
fear ;  Gaelic,  tim,  time,  fear ;  Sp.  tcmblar,  to  shake 
with  fear  ;  temcr,  to  fear.  The  sense  is,  probably,  to 
shake,  or  to  fail,  fall,  recede,  or  shrink.] 

Fearful;  wanting  courage  to  meet  danger;  tim- 
orous ;  not  bold. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.  Tliomson. 

TI-MID'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  timidite  ;  L.  timiditas.] 

Fearfulness  ;  want  of  courage  or  boldness  to  face 
danger  ;  timornusness  ;  habitual  cowardice.  Timid- 
ity in  one  person  may  be  a  good  trait  of  character, 
while  in  another  it  is  a  deep  reproach. 

TIM'ID-LY,  adv.  In  a  timid  manner;  weakly  ;  with- 
out courage. 

TIM'IU-NESS,  n.     Timidity. 

TIM'ING,  p]>r.    Adapting  to  the  season  or  occasion. 

TIM' 'ST.     See  Timeist. 

ri-MOe'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  ripn,  honor,  worth,  and 
Kpareoi,  to  hold.] 
Government   by  men   of  property,  who  are  pos- 
i(l  of  a  certain  income.         OUlies's  Aristotle. 


TIM-O-NEER',  n.     [Fr 


L.  temo.] 

Mar.  Diet. 
:   from  L.  timor.     Se 


TIM'OR-OUS,  a.     [It. 

T.M.O.] 

1.  Fearful  of  danger  ;    timid  ;    destitute 
age  ;  as,  a  timorous  female. 


Prior. 
n.M'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.     Fearfully;  timidly;  without 

boldness ;  with  much  fear. 

I/H  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise.  Philips. 

TIM'OR  OUS-NESS,  n.    Fearfulness  ;  timidity  ;  want 

of  courage.  Steift. 

TIM'O-TUY  GRXSS,n.  A  valuable  grass,  the  Phleum 

pratense,  or  cat's-tail  grass,  much  prized  in  America 

for  fodder.  Farm.  Encyc. 

TI'MOUS,  a,     [from  time.]      Early  ;  timely.     [Not  in 

use]  Bacon. 

ri'MOUS-LY,  adv.     In  good  season.     [Not  in  use.] 
C/i.  Rclig.  Appeal. 
TIN,  n.     [Sax.  tin;   D.fin;    G.imu.    Sw.tenn;   Dan. 

tin,   pewter,  and  tinblih,  tin,  that  is,  tin-plate;    Ir. 

stan;  W.  ystae.n,  that  is,  spread  or  is  sprinkled  over,  a 

stain,  and  tin  ;  Corn,  stacn  ;  Arm.  stcun ;  Fr.  etain; 

L.  stannum  ;    Sp.  estano  ;    Port,  estanho ;   It.  stagno. 

The   latter  signifies  tin,   pewter,  and   a  pond,"  L. 

1.  A  white  metal,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow. 
It  is  soft,  non-elastic,  very  malleable,  and  when  a  bar 
of  it  is  bent  near  the  ear,  distinguished  by  a  crack- 
ling sound  failed  the  cry  of  tin.  It  is  Used  for  culina- 
ry vessels,  being  for  this  purpose  usually  combined 


with  lead,  forming  peiotcr ;  and,  alloyed  with  small 
proportions  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth,  is 
formed  into  various  wares  resembling  silver,  under 
the  names  of  block-tin,  britannia,  &c.  Equal  parts  of 
tin  and  lead  compose  soder.  Tin,  united  with  copper 
in  different  proportions  forms  bronze,  bell-metal,  nnd 
speculum-metal.  Tinfoil  coated  with  quicksilver  forms 
the  reflecting  surface  of  glass  mirrors. 

Olmsted.     Ure. 
2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

TIN,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  tin,  or  overlay  with  tinfoil. 

TING'AL,  n.  A  name  of  crude  borax,  as  it  is  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  in  yellow,  greasy  crys- 
tals. Ure. 

TIN'CHEL,  n.  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  sur- 
rounding an  extensive  space,  and  gradually  closing 
in,  bring  a  number  of  deer  and  game  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  Walter  Scott. 

TINi'T,  o.  t.     [L.  tingo,  linctus.] 

To  stain  or  color  ;  to  imbue.     [06s.] 

TINCT,  ,i.     Stain  ;  color. 

[Obsolete.     We  now  use  Tinoe  and  Tinct-jbe.] 

TING-To'RI-AL,  a.  Tinctorial  matter  is  coloring 
matter.  Ure. 

TINCTURE,  (tinkt'yur,)  7i.  [L.  tinclura ;  Fr.  tcinture. 
See  Tinge.] 

1.  The  liner  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance, 
separated  by  a  solvent ;  or  an  extract  of  a  part  of  the 
substance  of  a  body,  communicated  to  the  solvent. 
Hence, 

2.  In  medicine,  a  spirituous  solution  of  such  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are 
soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  or  proof-spirit ;  spirit  con- 
taining medicinal  substances  in  solution. 

Cijc.     Coze. 

3.  A  tinge  or  shade  of  color ;  as,  a  tincture  of 
red. 

4.  Slight  taste  superadded  to  any  substance  ;  as,  a 
tincture  of  orange-peel. 

5.  Slight  quality  added  to  any  thing;  as,  a  tincture 
of  French  manners. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own.  Pope. 

6.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  metals,  colors, 
and  furs.  Brunde. 

TINCTURE,   v.   t.      To    tinge;    to    communicate   a 
slight  foreign  color  to  ;  to  impregnate  with  some  ex- 
traneous matter. 
A  little  black  pair 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind  ;  to  communicate  a  portion 
of  any  thing  foreign ;  as,  a  mind  tinctured  with 
skepticism. 

TIN€'TU.R-.ED,  (tinkt'yurd,)  pp.  Tinged;  slightly 
impregnated  with  something  foreign. 

TING'TUR-ING,  ppr.  Tinging;  imbuing;  impreg- 
nating with  a  foreign  substance. 

TIND,  v.  t.  [Sax.  tendon,  tynan,  to  kindle;  Goth. 
tandyan  ;  Sw.  tanda  ;  Dan.  tamder  ;  Eng.  tine  ;  tinder, 
G.  lundcr  ;  probably  allied  to  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  trine, 
fire,  W.  Corn,  and  Arm.  tan;  and  perhaps  our  word 
sun  is  of  the  same  family.] 
To  kindle.     [Obs.]     But  hence, 

TIN'DER,  n.     [Sax.  ttjndre.] 

Something  very  inflammable,  used  for  kindling 
fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched  linen.  Sioift. 

TIN'DER-BOX,  it.  [tinder  and  box.]  A  box  in 
which  tinder  is  kept.  jitterbury. 

TIN'DER-LIKE,  a.  [tinder  and  like.]  Like  tinder  ; 
very  inflammable.  Shak. 

TINE,  v.  t.    [Sax.  tynan.] 

To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.     [Obs.]     [See  Tito.] 

TINE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  tynan  ;  L.  tehee] 

To  shut  or  inclose  ;  to  fill.     [Not  in  use,  or  local] 
TINE,  ii.     [Sax.  tinder;    Ice.   tindr ;   probably  the  L. 

dens,  G.  zahn,  W.  dunt,  a  tooth ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 

shoot.] 

1.  The  L/Oth  or  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a  prong ;  also,  the 
tooth  of  a  harrow  or  drag. 

2.  Trouble  ;  distress.     [Not.  in  use.]  Spenser. 
TINE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  tynan,  from  teinr,  tun,  fire,  supra.] 

To  rage  ;  to  smart  ;  to  fight.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
TIN'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  tines  ;  as,  a  three-fined 

fork. 
TINE'MAN,  n.    Anciently,  an  officer  of  the  forest  in 

England,  who  had  the  nocturnal  care  of  vert  and 

venison.  Cue. 

Tl'NET,  71.     [tine,   to  shut,  supra.]     In    old  writrrs, 

brushwood  and  thorns  for  making   and   repairing 

hedges.  Cyc 

TIN'-FOIL,  n.    [tut  and  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 

Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf. 
TING,  n.     A  sharp  sound. 

[Not  in  use.      Children  use  Dino,  Dong.]     [See 

Tingle.] 
TING,  v.  i.     To  sound  or  ring.     [Not  in  use.] 
TINGE,  7).   t.     [L.   tingo:    Gr.    reyya),   Sax.   dragon; 

Eng.  to  dye  ;  G.  tunken,  to  dip  ;    Fr.  teindre,  to  stain. 

See  Dye.  Ar.  ~\.]a  taicha,  to  perish,  to  die,  to  tinge. 
Class  Dg,  No.  40.    Fee  also  No.  8,  and  19.    Tinging 


TIN 

is  from  dipping.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  's 
to  plunge,  or  to  throw  down,  to  thrust,  anil  intransi- 
tively to  fall ;  hence  we  see  the  words  to  die,  that  is, 
to  fall  or  perish,  and  to  dye,  or  color,  may  be  from  one 

To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something  foreign 

some  degree,  to  another,  either  by  mixture,  or  by 
adding  them  to  the  surface;  as,  to  tinge  a  blue 
color  with  red  ;  an  infusion  tinged  with  a  yellow 
color  by  saffron  ;  to  toi^e  a  decoction  with  a  bitter 
taste.  The  jaundice  tinges  the  eyes  with  yellow. 
The  virtues  of  Sir  Roger,  as  welt  ob  his  imperfections,  are  tinged 
with  extravagance.  Addisun. 

TINGE,  ti.  Color;  dye;  taste;  or  rather  a  slight 
degree  of  some  color,  taste,  or  something  foreign, 
infused  into  another  substance  or  mixture,  or  added 
to  it ;  tincture  ;  as,  a  red  color  that  has  a  tino-e  of 
blue  ;  a  dish  of  food  that  has  a  tinge  of  orange-peel 
ir.  its  taste. 

TING'JJD,  (tinjd,)  pp.  Imbued  or  impregnated  with 
a  small  portion  of  something  foreign. 

TING'ENT,  a.    Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

As  for  the  while  perl,  it  ;\pe":ip-v]  much  le,e.  enriched  until  the 
lingent  property.     [Liule  usetl.\  Boyle. 

TING'ING,    ppr.       Imbuing    or    impregnating    with 

something  foreign. 
TIN'-GLASS,  ii.     Bismuth,  which  see. 
TIN"GLE,  (ting'gl,)  t>.  i.     [W.  tincial,  tincian,  or  tin- 
ciaw, to  tink,  to  tinkle,  or  tingle,  to  ring,  to  draw, 
or  drain  the  last  drop.     Qu.  D.  tintclcn,  Fr.  tinier,  L. 
T.Tc 


lo  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sound. 


tingle. 


2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yel  tingling  stands.  Pope. 

3.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight, 
penetrating  sensation. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins.  Ticket. 

TIN"GLING,  ppr.    Having  a  thrilling  sensation. 
TIN"GLING,  (ting'gling,)  h.    A  thrilling  sensation. 
TINK,  v.  i.     [VV.  tinciaw,  supra.] 

To   make   a  sharp,  shrill  noise;  to  tinkle.     [The 
latter  is  generally  used.] 
TINK'ER,  n.     [W.  tincerz,  the  ringer,  from  tinciaw,  to 
ring.] 

A  mender  ot  brass  ketiies,  pans,  and  the  like 
TINK'ER-ING,  n.     The   act    or    employment  of  a 

tinker. 
TINK'ER-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 

Haikcngill. 
TINK'LE,   (tink'1,)  v.  i.    [W.  tincial,  supra,   under 
tingle.] 

1.  'to  make   small,  quick,  sharp  sounds,   as  by 
striking  on  metal ;  to  clink. 

n  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 


te.'W:;i£   cvii 


;'•"' 


/>.)  'sl-y. 


Moves  to  tl 

The  moment  the  money  tinkles  i 

of  purgatory.  TeUel  in  Milner. 

2.  To  hear  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  color  Bed.  Dryden. 

TINK'LE,   u    U    To  cause  to  clink  or  make  sharp, 

quick  sounds. 
TiNK'LER,  ii.     A  tinker.     [North  of  England.] 
TINK'LING,  j)jir.  or  a.    Making  a  small,  quick,  sharp 

TINK'LING,  ti.    A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound. 

Making  a  Ihikling  with  tlnir  feet.  —  Is.  iii. 
TIN'MAN,  )i.     [(ire  and  7iian.]     A  manufacturer  of  tin 

vessels  ;  a  dealer  in  tin  ware.  Prior. 

TIN'-MINE,  n.     [tin  and  mine.]    A  mine  where  tin  is 

obtained. 
TIN'NKD,  (tind,)  pp.  or  a.    Covered  wit!)  tin. 
TIN'NER,  n.     [from  tin.]    One  who  works  in  the  tin 

mines.  Bacon. 

TIN'NI-ENT,  a.     Emitting  a  clear  sound.     [Obs.] 
TIN'NING,  ppr.      [from   tin.]     Covering  with  tin  or 

tinfoil. 
TIN'NING,  n.    The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  covering 

or  lining  any  thing  with  melted   tin,  or  with  tinfoil, 

as  kitchen  utensils,  locks,  bits,  &c. 
2.  The  covering  or  lining  thus  put  on. 
TIN'NY,  a.    Abounding  with  tin.  Drayton. 

TIN'-PEN-NY,  ti,     [tin  and.  penny.]     A   customary 

duty  in  England,  formerly  paid  to  tithingmen. 

TIN'-PLaTE,  n.     Thin  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin'. 
TIN-PY-RI'TeS,    ii.      A    native    sulphuret    of   tin, 

usually  containing  some  copper,  and  sometimes  iron. 
Buchanan. 
TIN'-STONE, 

Cornwall. 
TIN'SEL,  71.     [Fr.  ttincclte,  a  spark.] 

1.  Something  very  shining  and  gundy  ;  something 

superficially  shining  and  showy,  or  having  a  false 

luster,  and  more  gay  than  valuable. 

Who  can  tliscrn  the  0'ir.rl  frem  th"  er>M  i  Dry  ten. 

If  111'  man  will  tee  cur rtly  exiuii'm-  the  superficial  tinsel  trued, 

he  undeceives  himself  to  his  cost.  Sorris. 
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1  ckt  Tabic  of  Bynonyn 


2.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth. 

3.  A  kinuofii.ee 

TIN'SEL,  a.     Gaudy  ;    showy  to  excess  ; 


spec 


TIN'SEL,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  something  glittering 

ami  showy,  without  much  value  ;  to  make  gaudy. 

She,  tinseled  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues.  Pope. 

TIN'SEL-ED,  pp.     Decorated  with  gaudy  ornaments. 

TIN'SEL-ING,  ppr.     Adorning*  with  tinsel  or  superfi- 

TIN'I'm.     [It.  tinta;  Fr.  teint;  from  L.  tinctus,  Hugo. 
face  Tinge.] 

A  dye ;  a  color,  or  rather  a  slight  coloring  or 
tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  principal  color ; 
as,  red  with  a  blue  tint,  or  tint  of  blue.  In  painting, 
tints  are  the  colors  considered  as  more  or  less  blight, 
deep,  or  thill,  by  the  due  use  and  intermixture  of 
which  a  picture  receives  its  shades,  softness,  and 
variety. 

tie  colored  mass.  Pope. 


jive  a  slight  coloring  to. 

Seward, 
intamarre;  L.  tinnitus   and 


TINT,  v.  t.     To  ting 


TIN-TA-MAR',  n.     [Fr.  tin 
Mars.     Jlslu] 

A  hideous  or  confused  noise.     [JVot  in  use.] 

TINTED,  r>j>.    Tinged. 

TINTING,  ppr.     Giving  a  slight  coloring  to. 

TINTING,  n.     A  forming  of  tints. 

TIN-TIN-NAB'LT-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  tintinna.bu.lnm,  a  lit- 
tle bell.] 

Having  or  making  the  sound  of  a  bell. 

TIN'-WOR.M,  (-wurm,)  n.     [tin  and  warm.]     An  in- 

TIN'Y,  a.  [from  the  root  of  thin,  which  see.]  Very 
small  ;  little  ;  puny.  [A  word  used  by  children,  and 
in  burlesqae  ] 

When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy.  SJtalc. 

TIP,  n.  [D.  tip,  a  different  orthography  of  top;  G. 
lipfel :  that  is,  a  shoot  or  extension  to  a  point.     Q.U. 

Eth.     /  1 1>  tkijbe,  the  nipple.] 

1.  The  end;  Ihe  point  or  extremity  of  any  thing 
small  ;  as,  the  tip  of  the  finger  ;  the  tip  of  a  spear; 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

Mdison.     Pope. 

2.  One  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins.  Dryden. 

3.  In  botany,  an  anther.  Withering. 
TIP,  v.  t.    To  form  n  point  with  something  ;  to  cover 

ip,  top,  or  end  ;  as,  to  tip  any  thing  with  gold  or 


silv 


Will 


..  nM:i:r-,Mi  tn>i>->l  v.n;i  iron  head. 

Tipped  with  jet, 
rmines  6podess  ad  ikf  bin. v.-  lliry  pe-is. 


villi  the  end 


2.  [For  Tap.]     To  strike  slightly,  or 
of  any  thing  small ;  to  tap. 

3.  To  lower  one  end,  or  to  throw  upon  the  end  ; 
as,  to  tip  a  cart  for  discharging  a  load.  A'ar  England. 

To  tip  the  wink;  to  direct  a  wink,  or  to  wink  to  an- 
other for  notice.  Pope. 
TIP,  v.  i.     In  the  phrase,  to  tip  off,  that  is,  to  fall  head- 
ing ;  hence,  to  die. 
TIPT£U' !  pp-    HnvinS  the  end  covered. 
TIP'PET,  n.     [Sax.  tappet.    It  seems  to  be  fi/rmed 
from  Uvppe,  tape.] 

A  narrow  garment  or  covering  for  the  neck,  w 
by  females.     It  is  now  made  of  fur,  though  formerly 
of  some  kind  of  cloth.  Baton, 

TIP'PIN'G,  ppr.     Covering  the  end  or  tip. 

2.   In   music,  a   distinct  articulation    given  to  th 
flute,  by  striking  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 


[Qu.  D.  zuipen  ;  Fr.  toper. 
probably  of  one  family,  and 
from  the  root  of  dip. 


TIP'PLE,  (tip'pl,)  v. 
This  word  and  tope.-; 
I  suspect  tnem  to 
Drink.] 

To  drink  spiritous  or  strong  liquors  habitually  ;  to 
indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  of  spirit 
ous  liquors.  When  a  man  begins  to  tipple,  let  his 
creditors  secure  their  debts. 
TIP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquors,  in  luxury 
or  excess. 

Himself  for  savins;  charges 
A  peeled,  sliced  onum  e.iib,  ami  Uj'i^.es  vi  rjuice.  Dryden. 

TIP'PLE,  n.     Drink  ;  liquor  taken  in  tippling. 

V  Estrange. 

TIP'PLED.  (iip'pld,)  pp.    Drank  in  excess. 

2.  a.     Intoxicated  ;  inebriated.  Dryden. 

TIP'Pl.ER,  ?i.  One  who  habitually  indulges  in  the 
excessive  use  of  spiritous  liquors.  It  often  signifies 
a  person  who  habitually  drinks  strong  liquors,  with- 
out absolute  drunkenness. 

TIP'PLING,  ppr.  Indulging  in  the  habitual  use  of 
si  i .  mo  or  spuitous  liquors. 

TIP'PLING,  a.  The  habitual  practice  of  drinking 
shorn:  or  spiritous  liquors  ;  a  drinking  to  excess. 

TIP'PI.ING-HOUSE,  n.  [tipple  and  hon.se.]  A  house 
in  which  liquors  are  sold  ia  drams  or  small  quanti- 
ties, and  where  men  are  accustomed  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  excessive  drinking. 


TIS 

TIP'SI-LY,  adv.     In  a  tipsy  manner. 
TiP'STAFF,   71.       [rip   and  staff.]      An   officer    who 
ars  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a  constable. 
2.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal.  Bacon. 

'SY,  a.      [from  tipple.]     Fuddled  ;    overpowered 
illi  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated. 
TIP'ToE,  n.     [tip  and  toe.]     The  end  of  the  toe. 

Upon  his  lij  cms  stalk'  ih  s'.  u-ly  by.  Spenser. 

To  be  or  to  stand  a  tiptoe  ;  to  be  awake  or  alive  to 
any  thing ;  to  be  roused  ;  as,  to  be  a  tiptoe  with  ex- 
pectation. 

IP'TOP,  n.     The  highest  or  utmost  degree. 
TIP'TJ-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  tipula.] 

Pertaining  to  insects  of  the  genus  Tipula  or  crane 
fly.  Humboldt. 

TI-RADE',  n.  [It.  tirata  ;  Fr.  tirade,  a  train  or  series, 
from  tirer,  to  draw.] 

J.  Formerly,  in  French  music,  the  filling  of  an  in- 
terval bv  the  intermediate  diatonic  notes.  Cyc. 

2.  In  modern,  usage,  a  strain  or  flight;  a  series  of 
violent  declamation. 

Here  he  delivers  a  violent  lirrule  against  all  persons  who  profess 

TI-RaIVLEUR,  (te-ral'yur,)  n.  A  Fiench  skirmish- 
ing soldier,  often  put  in  front  of  the  line,  to  annoy 
the  enemy.  Smart. 

TIRE,  7i.  [Heb.  -via  Stir,  a  row  or  series.  See  Class 
Dr,  No.  24,  34,  35,  38,  and  No.  15.] 

1.  A  tier  ;  a  row  or  rank.  This  is  the  same  word 
as  Tier,  differently  written.    [See  Tier  and  Tour.] 

2.  A  head-dress  ;  something  that  encompasses  the 
head.     [See  Tiara.]     Eiek.  xxiv.  . Is.  iii. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.  Spenser. 

3.  Furniture;  apparatus;  as,  the  tire  of  war. 

Philips. 

4.  Attire.     [See  Attire.] 

5.  A  band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bind  the  fellies 
of  wheels,  to  secure  them  from  wearing  and  break- 
ing; as,  cart-tire  ,•  wagon-tire.  This  tire,  however, 
is  sometimes  formed  of  different  pieces,  and  not  one 
entire  hoop. 

TIRE,  v.  t.  To  adorn;  to  attire;  to  dress;  as  the 
head.    [Obs.]     [See  Attire.]     2  Kings  ix. 

TIRE,  v.t.  t  [Sax.  teoriaa,  ateorian,  geteorian,  to  fail. 
In  D.  tcercn  signifies  to  tar,  to  pine,  to  waste  or  con- 
sume, to  digest ;  Gr.  ret/ioj  ;  L.  to-o.  In  Ir.  and 
Gaelic,  tor,  toras,  tuirse,  is  weariness  ;  tuirsighim,  to 
weary,  to  lire.] 

1.  To  weary  ;  to  fatigue;  to  exhaust  the  strength 
by  toil  or  labor;  as,  to  tire  a  horse  or  an  ox.  A  long 
day's  work  in  summer  will  tire  the  laborer. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past.  Dryden. 

2.  To  weary ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust  the  power  of 
attending,  or  lo  exhaust  patience  with  dullnesso 
diousness.     A  dull  advocate  may  tire  the  court 
jury,  and  injure  his  cause. 

To  tire  out ;  lo  weary  or  fatigue  to  excess ;  to  har- 
ass. Tickel. 

TlRE,  v.  i'.  To  become  weary  ;  to  be  fatigued  ;  to 
have  the  strength  fail  ;  to  have  the  patience  exhaust 
ed.     A  feeble  body  soon  lira  with  hard  labor. 

TTtt'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Wearied  ;  fatigued. 

TIR'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wearied  ;  weari 
ness.  Hakewill. 

TIRE'SOME,  (tlre'sum,)  a.  Wearisome  ;  fatiguing 
exhausting  the  strength  ;  as,  a  tiresome  day's  work 
a  tiresome  journey. 

2.  Tedious;  exhausting  the  patience;  as,  a  tire- 
some discourse.     The  debates  in  congress  are  said 
be  sometimes  very  tiresome. 

TIRE'SO.ME-NESS,  n.    The  act  or  quality  of  tiring  or 
exhausting   strength   or   patience;    wearisomeness 
tediousness  ;   as,  the  tiresomeness  of  work,  or  of  a 
dull  speaker. 

TIRE'WOM-AN,  n.  [tire  and  woman.]  A  woman 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  head-dresses.   Locke. 

TIR'ING,  ppr.  Wearying;  fatiguing;  exhausting 
strength  or  patience. 

TTR'IN'G-HOUSE,  j  71.     The  room    or  place  where 

TIR'ING-ltOOM,    j      players  dress  for  the  stage. 
Shak. 

TI-RO'NI-AN,  a.  Tironian  notes;  the  shorthand  of 
Roman  antiquity.  Brandc. 

TIR'RIT,  n.     Terror;  affright.  Shak. 

TIR'WIT,  71.  A  grallatory  bird,  the  Tringa  Vanellus, 
as  large  as  a  pigeon,  of  a  bronze-black,  with  a  long 
and  slender  crest.  It  arrives  in  Europe  in  the  spring, 
builds  its  nest  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  de- 
parts in  the  autumn.  Its  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy.     It  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

N.  It.'  The  lapwing  is  called  Teewit  in  Scotland, 
(Ed.  Encnc.)  and  is  the  same  bird. 

'TIS,  a  contraction  of  it  is. 

TIS'IO,  (  a.     [For  Phthisic,  Phthisical.]     Con- 

TIS'IC-AL,  j      sumptive. 

TIS'IO,  71.     [Supra.]     Consumption  ;  morbid  waste. 

TIS'RI,  (tiz'ri,)  »i.  The  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  ami  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical ;  an- 
swering to  a  pan  of  our  September  and  a  part  of  Oc- 
tober. 

TIS'SUE,  (tish'yti,)  n.  [Fr.  tissu,  woven  ;  tisser,  to 
lay  the  groundwork  of  lace,  to  weave.] 


TIT 


1.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  with 
figured  colors. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.  Dryden. 

2.  In  anatomy,  texture  or  organization  of  parts. 
The  peculiar,  intimate  structure  of  a  part  is  called  its 
tissue.  A  part  of  a  fibrous  structure  is  called  a 
fibrous  tissue.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  made  up 
of  simpler  elements,  some  generally  diffused  through 
the  bodv,  and  others  peculiar  to  particular  organs. 
These  simpler  structures  are  called  the  tissues  of  the 
body  ;  as,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  tissue,  &.C. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  the  cellular  membrane. 

Bichat.     Cyc. 

3.  A  connected  series  ;  as,  the  whole  story  is  a  tis- 
sue of  forgeries  or  of  falsehood. 

Tissue  paper ;  very  thin,  gauze-like  paper,  such  as 
is  used  to  protect  engravings  in  books. 
TIS'SUE,  (tish'yti,)  v.  t.    To  form  tissue;  to  inter- 
weave ;   to  variegate. 

The  chariot  u  ,u  cuvuvd  w  i'.li  clotn  of  £■>/<.!  d.:sucd  opon  blue. 

TIS'SU-.ED,(tish'yude,)in>.  Interwoven  ;  formed  with 
variegated  work. 

TIS'SU-ING,(tish'yu-ing,)pi>7\  Interweaving;  form- 
ing With  variegated  \v,,,U. 

TIT,  7t.  A  small  horse,  in  contempt;  a  woman,  in  con- 
tempt; a  small  bird  ;  a  titmouse  or  tomtit. 

Tt-TAN'ie,        I         pert.inin„  t0  titanium 

TI-TAN-ITie,  (  eruuinn„  to 

TI-TAN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [titanium  and  L.  fero.] 

Containing  or  affording  titanium  ;  as,  tuainferous 
pyrites.  Clcaocland. 

Tl'TAN-TTE,  re.  The  same  mineral  with  spbene, 
which  s"ee.  Dana. 

TI-TA'NI-UM,  71.  In  mincralom/,  a  metal  discovered 
by  Gregor,  in  1791,  in  Cornwall',  England.  It  is  of  a 
deep-blu;  color.  It  occurs  in  different  states  of  oxy- 
dation  or  intermixture,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ores  of  this  metal  are  called  menaelianite,  from 
Menaehan,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  originally 
found;  iserine,  from  the  River  Jscr,  in  Silesia;  711- 
grine,  from  its  black  color;  sphene,  r utile,  and  octahe- 
drite. 

TITBIT,  77.    A  tender  piece.     [See  Tidrit.] 

TITH'A-ULE,  a.     Subject  to  the  payment  ot  tithes. 
Swift. 

TITHE,  77.  [Sax.  trotha,  probably  contracted  from 
teogetha,  as  the  verb  is  teighthian,  to  decimate.  See 
Te°n.] 

The  I 
tenth  part 

profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for 
their  support.  Tithes  are  persaual,  predial,  or  mixed ; 
personal,  when  accruing  from  labor,  art,  trade,  and 
navigation  ;  predial,  when  issuing  from  the  earth,  as 
hay,  wood,  and  fruit  ;  and  mixed,  when  accruing 
from  beasts  which  are  fed  from  the  ground. 

Blackstoue. 

TITHE,  ti.  t.  To  levy  a  tenth  part  on ;  to  lax  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine 

inciease.  — Deul.  xxvi. 
Ye  lidie  mini  and  rue.  —  Luke  xi. 

TITHE,  v.  i.    To  pay  tithes.  Timer. 

TiT>I'£D,  (tiltid,)  pp.    Taxed  a  tenth. 

TITHE' -FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  -of 
tithes. 

TTTHE'-PAY-ING,  a.  Paying  tithes;  subjected  lo 
pav  tithes.  Franklin. 

TITH'ER,  71.    One  who  collects  tithes. 

TlTH'ING,  ppr.  Levying  a  tax  on  to  Die  amount  of 
a  tenth. 

TlTH'ING,  77.  A  decennary;  a  number  or  company 
of  ten  householders  who,  dwelling  near  each  other, 
were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  tie  king  lor  the  good 
behavior  of  each  other.  The  institution  of  tithings 
in  England  is  ascribed  to  Alfred.  Blackstone. 

TITH'ING-MAN,  11.  [tithing  and  man.]  The  chief 
man  of  a  tithing  ;  a  headborougli ;  one  elected  to 
preside  over  Ihe  tithing.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  peace  officer;  an  under  constable. 

3.  In  JWw  England,  a  pnn.-h  officer  annually  elect- 
ed to  preserve  good  order  in  the  church  during  divine 
service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly 
conduct. 

TI-THON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Tiflwwj.] 

Pertaining  to  or  denoting  those  rays  of  light  which 
produce  chemical  effects. 
TITH-O-NIC'I-TY,  71.    A  name  given  to  that  property 
-of  light  by  which  it  produces  chemical  effects  ;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  distinct,  imponderable  agent. 
Draper. 
TITH'Y-MAL,  71.     [Fr.  tilhymalc ;  Gr.  nOuituAos,  from 
j-irflos,  the  breast.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia. 
TIT'IL-LATE,  v.  i.     [L.  titillo.] 
To  tickle. 

The  pungent  grains  or  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

TIT'IL-La-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Tickling. 
TIT-IL-LA'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  titillatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling  ;  or  the  state  of  being  tick- 
led. Bacon.     Jirbulhnot. 
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senses.  OlanvUle. 

TIT'LXRK,  n  [tit  and  lark.]  A  small  bird,  a  spe- 
cies of  Alauda,  or  l::ik. 

Tr"I'LE,  (ti'tl.)  ?!. t  [I,,  titulus;  It.  titolo.  This  may 
belong  to  Hie  family  of  Gr.  riOi,jit,  to  set  or  put;  Sax. 
tithiun,  to  give.] 

1.  An  inscription  put  over  any  thing  as  a  name  by 
which  it  is  known. 

2.  The 


3.  In  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a  chapter  or  di' 
f  a  hook. 

4.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  oi 
minence  given  to  persons  ;  as  duke,  marquis 


5    A  i 


Cyc, 


i  appellation. 

Ill  worlliv  I  snch  title  should  belong 

To  me  transgressor.  Mttlon. 

6.  Right ;  or  that  which  constitutes  a  just  cause  of 
exclusive  possession;  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  ownership;  a<,  a  good  title  to  an  estate;  or  an 
imperfect  title.  The  lowest  degree  of  title  is  naked 
possession,  then  comes  the  right  of  possession,  and 
lastly  the  right  of  property,  all  which  united  com- 
plete the  title.  Blackstone. 

But  possession  is  not  essential  to  a  complete  title. 
A  title  to  personal  property  may  be  acquired  by  oc- 
cupancy.    A  claim  is  not  a  title. 

7.  The  instrument  which  is  evidence  of  a  right. 

8.  In  the  canon  lata,  that  by  which  a  beneficiary 
holds  a  benefice.  This  is  true  and  valid  or  colorable. 
A  valid  title  gives  a  right,  to  ttie  benefice.  A  colora- 
ble title  appears  to  he  valid,  but  is  not.  Cyc. 

9.  In  ancient  church  retards,  a  church  to  which  a 
priest  was  ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside. 

Cowel. 
TI'TLE,  v.  t.     To  name  ;  to  call  ;  to  entitle.      Milton. 
TI'T1»£D,  (tl'tld,)  pp.     Called  ;  named. 

2.  a.     Having  a  title. 
TI'TLE-LESS,  a.    Not  having  a  title  or  name.     [JVot 

in  us,:]  Shale. 

TI'TLE-PSGE,  ti.    [tide  and  page.]    The  page  of  a 

hook  which  contains  its  title. 

TI'TLLN'G,  ppr.     Calling;  denominating;  entitling. 

TIT'MOUSE,  «., •■*?/.  Titmk-e.  [hi. small, and  mouse.] 

A  small   bird   of  the   genus   Parus,  of  Linnams. 

There  are  numerous  species,  which  feed  on  insects, 

seeds,  &c.     Their  notes  are  shrill  and  wild. 

Drijden.     Jardine. 
TIT'TER,  7).  i.     To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking 
against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  to  laugh  with 
restraint.  Pope. 

TIT'TER,  n.    A  restrained  laugh. 

2.  A  weed. 
TIT'TER-ING,  re.     Restrained  laughter. 
TIT'TLE,  (lit'tl,)  n.     [from  tit,  small.]     A  small  par- 
ticle    a  minute  part ;  a  jot ,  an  iota. 
TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  n.     [tattle  doubled.]     Idle,  tri- 
fling talk  ;  empty  prattle.  Prior 
2.  An  idle,  trilling  talker.     [Less  proper.] 
TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  v.  i.     To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate. 

TIT'TLE-TAT'TLING,  i>.    The  act  of  pratiiigYdi'y. 
TIT'U-BaTE,  v.  i.     [L.titubo.] 

To  stumble. 
TIT-U-BA'TION,  n.     fL.  t.itubn,  to  stumble.] 

The  act  of  stumbling. 
TIT'U-LAR,  a.     j  Fr.  Idulaire  :  from  L.  titulus.] 

1.  Existing  in  title  or  name  only  ;  nominal ;  having 
or  conferring  the  tiilc  i.nly  ;  as,  a  titular  king  or  prince. 

2.  Having  the  title  to  an  oifice  or  dignity  without 
discharging  the  duties  of  it. 

Boih  Vnleriu8  and  Austin  were  titular  Pi;,hopa.  Aylife, 

TIT'U-LAR,       (  ii.     A  person  invested  with  a  title,  in 

TIT'U.-LA-RY,  j  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an  ortice 
or  benefice,  whether  he  perforins  the  duties  of  it  or 
not.  Cyc. 

TIT-P-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  titular. 

TIT'U-LAR-LY,  ado.     Nominally  ;  by  title  only. 

TIT'IJ-LA-RY,  a.     Consisting  in  a  tide.  Bacon. 

CJ.   Pertaining  to  a  title.  Bacon. 

TIV'ER,  re.  A  kind  of  ocher  which  is  used  in  mark- 
ing sheep  in  some  parts  of  England.     [Local.]     Cyc. 

TIV'ER,  v.  t.  To  mark  sheep  with  tiver,  in  different 
wavs  anil  for  different  purposes.     [Local.] 

TIV'ElUNG.iiiir.     Marking  with  t.ver.     [Local.] 

TIV'ER-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  marking  with 
liver.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TIV'V,  adv.  [See  Tantivy.]  With  great  speed  ;  a 
llimtsman's  word  or  sound.  Dryden. 

TMli'SIS,  ».  [Gr.]  A  figure  by  which  a  compound 
word  is  separated,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  words  ;  as  qua  mco  canque  animo,  for  quxcuaque 


TO, 


but  fr 

sense  is  ohvio 
The   pronune 


[Sax.  to  ;  D.  te,  or  toe :  G.  ni ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic, 
.  tho.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word, 
what  verb  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.     The 


denotes  passing,  moving  toward, 
i  is  to  or  too,  and  this  depends 
:ation  or  its  emphasis.] 


TO 

1.  Noting  motion  toward 
From,  or  placed  after  anothe 
lion  toward.     He  is  going  to  church. 

2.  Noting  motion  toward  a  state  or  condition.  He 
is  going  to  a  trade  ;  he  is  rising  to  wealth  and  honor. 

3.  Noting  accord  or  adaptation  ;  as,  an  occupaiion 
suited  to  his  taste  ;  she  has  a  husband  to  her  mind. 

4.  Noting  address  or  compilation,  or  the  direction 
of  a  discourse.  These  remarks  were  addressed  to  a 
large  audience. 

To  von,  my  noble  brd  of  Westmoreland ; 

1  pledge  your  grace.  Shale. 

5.  Noting  attention  or  application. 

Meilitue  on   Ui'-w  Lilians;   give   thyself   wholly  to  them.  —  1 


fi.    Noting; 


urage. 


7.  Noting  opposition.    They  engaged  hand  to  hand. 

8.  Noting  amount,  rising  to  They  met  us  to  the 
number  of  three  1 died. 

9.  Noting  proportion  ;  as,  three  is  to  nine  as  nine 
is  to  twenty  seven.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will 
offend  by  your  ofticiousness. 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation.  Wo  have 
a  good  seat ;  let  us  keep  it  to  ourselves. 

11.  Noting  perception;  as,  a  substance  sweet  to 
the  taste  ;  an  event  painful  to  the  mind. 

12.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 

I  have  a  king's  oath  lo  the  contrary.  Sttak. 

13.  Noting  the  subject  of  remark  ;  as,  I  shall  speak 
to  one  point  only.  Lord  Chatham. 

14.  In  comparison  of. 

All  ih:il  llioy  did  was  piety  lo  this.  B.  Jonson. 

15.  As  far  as. 

Few  of  the  Esquimaux  can  count  to  ten.  Quart.  Review. 

16.  Noting  intention. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter.    B.  Jonson. 
[In  this  sense,  For  is  now  used.] 

17.  After  an  adjective,  noting  the  object ;  as,  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  distress  ;  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor.  He  was  attentive  to  the  company,  or  to  the 
discourse. 

18.  Noting  obligation  ;  as,  duty  to  God,  and  to  our 
parents. 

19.  Noting  enmity  ;  as,  a  dislike  to  spiritous 
liquors. 

20.  Toward  ;  as,  she  stretched  her  arms  to  heaven. 

Dryilen. 

21.  Noting  effect  or  end.  The  prince  was  flattered 
to  his  ruin.  He  engaged  in  a  war  to  his  cost.  Vio- 
lent factions  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state. 

Numbers  were  crowded  lo  death.  Clarendon. 

22.  To,  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  precedes  the 
radical  verb.  Sometimes  it  is  used  instead  of  the 
ancient  form,. for  to,  noting  purpose.  David  in  his 
lifetime  intended  to  build  a  temple.  The  legisla- 
ture assembles  annually  to  make  and  amend  laws. 
The  court  will  sit  in  February  to  try  some  important 
causes. 

23.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb  after  adjectives, 
noting  the  object ;  as,  reatly  to  go  ;  prompt  to  obey  ; 
quick  to  hear,  hut  slow  to  censure. 

24.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb,  noting  the  object. 
The  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us  to  mollify  our  drsires. 

Smallridge. 

25.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb,  noting  conse- 
quence. 

1  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  pleasantly  as  In  forget 
my  misfortunes.      -  Pope. 

26.  It  notes  extent,  degree,  or  end.  He  languishes 
to  death,  even  to  death.  The  water  rises  to  the 
hight  of  twenty  feet.  The  line  extends  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

27.  After  the  substantive  verb,  and  with  the  radi- 
cal verb,  it  denotes  futurity.     T 


dea 


receive  the  reward  ol  Ins  deeds,  is  a  particular  form 
of  expressing  ft i m re  time. 

28.  After  have,  it  denotes  duty  or  necessity.  I 
have  a  debt  to  pay  on  Saturday. 

29.  To-day,  to-night,  to-morrow,  are  peculiar  phrases 
derived  from  our  ancestors.  To.  in  the  two  first,  has 
the  sense  or  force  of  this  I  this  day,  this  night.  In 
the  last,  it  is  equivalent  to  in  or  on;  in  or  on  the 
morrow.  The  words  may  be  considered  as  coin- 
pounds,  to-day,  to-night,  to-morrow,  and  usually  as 
adverbs.  But  sometimes  they  are  used  as  nouns; 
as,  to  day  is  ours.  Cowley. 

To  anil  fro;  backward  and  forward.  In  this  phrase, 
to  is  adverbial. 

To  the  face  ;  in  presence  of;  not  in  the  absence  of. 

I  withstood  him  face  to  face.  —Gal.  ii. 

Creeps  in  this  p'  uy  par.-  fiaiii  day  today.  Shak. 

Note.  —  In  the  foregoing  explanation  of  to,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  definition  given  is  not  always 
the  sense  of  to  by  itself,  but  the  sense  rather  of  the 
word  preceding  it,  or  connected  with  it,  or  of  to  in 


object,  or  it  expresses  direction  toward  a  plac 
object,  or  purpose. 

7'o  is  often  used  adverbially  to  modify  the  : 
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TOAD,  n.     [S 


led  under  the  verbs  respectively. 
tses  like  the  following,  "  I  will  not 
to  tut  too,"  a  genuine  Saxon  phrase, 
ver,  besides,  L.  ituuper. 
vie,  ladige.] 

A  paddtic  ;  a  ba'.racliian  reptile, of  the  genus  liufo, 
a  small, clumsy  animal,  the  hotly  warty  and  thick, 
perfectly  harmless,  and  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  useful 

TOAD'-eAT-'ER,  ».  A  v  ul'g'ur  name  given  to  a  fawn- 
ing, obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  sycophant, 

TOAD'-FISH,  ii.  [toad  and/s/i.]  A  rt.-h  of  the  geuus 
Ilatrachus,  allied  to  the  fishing  frog  or  angler. 

Storer's  J)Iass.  Rep. 

TOAD'-FLAX,  n.      [toad  and  fax.]     A  plant,  the 

TOAD'ISH,  a'.     Like  a  toad.     [jVot  used.]     Stafford. 

TOAD'-STONE,  ii.  [toad  and  time.]  In  mineralogy , 
a  variety  of  trap-rock,  of  a  brownish-gray  color. 
The  t„ad-.,tnve  of  Deibyshire  is  generally  a  daik- 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of  basalt  and 
green  earth,  and  containing  oblong  cavities  filled  with 
calcareous  spar.  Cyc. 

ToAD'-STOOL,  ii.  [toad  and  stool.]  A  mushroom, 
a  plant  which  commonly  grows  in  moist  and  rich 
grounds. 

TOAD'Y,  71.     A  toad-eater.     [Vulgar.]         W.  Scott. 

TOAST,  v.  t.  [Sp.  and  Port,  tostur,  to  toast  or  roast. 
Q,U.  are  these  from  the  L.  tostusl  ] 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire;  as,  to 
toast  bread  or  cheese. 

[ft  is  chiefly  limited  in  its  application  to  these  two 
articles.] 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly;  as,  to  toast  the  feet. 
[JVot  much  used.] 

3.  To  name  when  a  health  is  drank  ;  to  drink  to 
the  health  in  honor  of;  as,  to  toast  a  lady.  Addison 
writes."  to  toast  the  health  ;"  a  form  of  expression, 
I  believe,  not  now  used. 

TOAST,  «.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire  ;  or 
such  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter,  or  in  some 
liquor.  Dry  toast  is  bread  scorched,  i  r  it  is  scorched 
bread  with  butter  spread  upon  it.  Soft  toast  is  made 
by  immersing  toasted  bread  in  melted  butter,  and 
called  dipped  toast. 

2.  A  female  whose  health  is  drank  in  honor  or  re- 
spect. 

The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast.  Pope. 

3.  He  or  tiiat  which  is  named  in  honor  in  drinking 
TOAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Scorched  by  heat ;  named  in 

drinking  the  health. 

TOAST'ER,  ii.     One  who  toasts. 

2.  An  instrument  for  toasting  bread  or  cheese. 

ToAST'ING,  ppr.  Scorching  by  fire  ;  drinking  to  the 
honor  of. 

TO-BAC'eO,  n*  [Perhaps  from  Tahaco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  in  Spanish  America,  where  it  was  first 
found  by  the  Spaniards.  But  this  account  of  its 
origin  is  very  doubtful.  Las  Casus  says  that  in  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  Spaniards  saw  in  Cuba 
many  persons  smoking  dry  herbs  or  leaves  rolled  up 
in  tubes  called  tabacos.  Charlevoix,  in  his  History 
of  St.  Dominique,  says  that  the  instrument  used  in 
smoking  was  called  tabaco.] 

A  plant,  a  native  of  America,  of  the  genus  Nico- 
tiana,  much  used  for  smoking,  and  chewing,  and   in 

cathartic  ;  and  it  possesses  two  additional  powers  at 
least,  if  not  more.  Tobacco  lias  a  strong  disagree- 
able smell,  and  an  acrid  taste.  When  first  used,  it 
sometimes  occasions  voiiiiting,.&c.  ;  but  the  practice 
of  using  it  in  any  form  soon  conquer!  distaste,  and 
forms  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  almost   un- 

TO-BAeeO-NING,  a.     Smoking  tobacco.    Bp.  fTall. 
TO-liAeeO-NIST,  n.    A  dealer  in  tobacco;  also,  a 

manufacturer  of  tobacco. 
TO-BAe'CO-PIPE,  ii.     [tobacco   and   pipe."]     A    pipe 

used  for  smoking  tobacco,  often   made  of  clay  and 

baked,  sometimes  of  oilier  material. 
TO-BAC'CO-PIPE  €LaY,  h.     A  species  of  clay  used 

TO-BAeeb-PIPE  EISIl.'ii.'    A    iiame  of  tile  Syng- 
natlius  Acus,  of  Linna-us  ;  called  also  _\c  hole-Fish. 
Cyc. 

TO-BA€'eO-STOP'PER,7i.  An  instrument  for  press- 
ing down  the  tobacco  as  it  is  smoked  in  a  pipe 

TO'BINE,  (bin,)  n.  A  stout  twilled  silk,  used  for 
dresses;  it  much  resembles  the  Florentine. 

TO-C-€A'TJl,  ii.    [It.]    In  music,  a  prelude. 

TOCK'AY,  n.  A  species  of  geeks  or  spotted  lizard  in 
India.  Cyc 

TO-COL'O-GY.  n.     [Gr.  toko;,  and  Anj-ijc;.] 

The  science  of  obstetrics  or  midwifery  ;  or  that 
department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition. 

TOCSIN,  ii.  [Fr. ;  Artnoric,  foro,  D  stroke,  from  the 
root  of  touch,  and  sonn  or  sting,  sound.] 
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TOI 

An  alarm  bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarm. 
TOD,  n.     [In  Gaelic,  tod  is  a  clod,  a  mass.] 

1.  A  bush  ;  a  tliick  shrub.     [Obs.]  Spenser 

2.  A  quantity  of  wool  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  or 
two  stone. 

3.  A  fox.  B.  Jonson. 
TOD,  v.  U    To  weigh  ;  to  produce  a  tod.     [Not  in 

use.]  'Shak. 

TO-  DAY',  n.     [to  and  day.]     The  present  dav. 

TOD'DLE,  (tod'dl,)  o.  i.  To  walk  with  short  steps, 
as  a  child.  HalUwell. 

TOD'DY,  n.  A  juice  drawn  from  various  kindsof  the 
palm  in  the  East  Indies;  or  a  spiritous  liquor  pre- 
pared from  it. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened. 
Toddy  differs  from  grog  in  having  a  less  proportion 
of  spirit,  anil  in  being  sweetened. 

To'DV,  n.  The  popular  name  of  an  insectivorous 
genus  of  passerine  birds  of  America,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  kingfishers.  „ 

TOE,  (to,)  ;i.  [Sax.  ta:  G.  zehe ;  Sw.  ta ;  Dan.  taae; 
Fr.  duigl  du  pied ;  L.  digitus.  Toe  is  contracted 
from  tog,  the  primary  word  on  which  L.  digitus  is 
formed,  coinciding  willi  Jit",  and  signifying  a  shoot. 
Class  Dg.] 

1.  One  of  the  small  members  which  form  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  foot,  corresponding  to  a  finger  on  the 
hand.  The  toes,  in  their  form  and  structure,  resem- 
ble the  fingers,  hut  are  shorter. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of 
other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  a  beast's  foot  corresponding  to 
the  toe  in  man. 

To'£D,  (tode,)  a.     In  compounds,  having  toes  ;  as,  nar- 

row-tocd;  th  ic k-toed  ;  slender-doer/.  Hitchcock. 

TO-FORE',  prep,  or  adv.     [Sax.  toforan;  to  and  fore.] 

Before:  formerly.     [06.9.]  S/iak. 

TOFT,  n.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  tufC 

1.  A  grove  of  trees.  Cyc. 

2.  [Dan.  tofte  or  tomt.]  In  law  books,  a  place 
where  a  tnes.-nage  tins  .-..tood,  but  is  decayed. 

To'l'liS,  n.     See  Tufa.  [Cowcl.     Cyc. 

To'GA-TED,   (    a.       [L.     toga,    a    gown  ;    togatus, 

TO'GED,  j       gowned.] 

Gowned;  dressed  in  a  gown;  wearing  a  gown; 
as,  tngcd  consuls.  Sliak. 

TO'OM  FI-Rt'LIS,  [L.]*  The  manly  gown.  This 
was  assumed  by  limn  m  hoys  about  trie  time  of  com- 
pleting their  fourteenth  year.  Smith's  Did. 

TO-GETH'ER,  adv.     [Sax.  togmthre  ;  to  and  gather.] 

1.  In  company.     We  walked  together  to  the  wood. 

2.  In  or  into  union. 

The  king  joiue-1  humanity  and  policy  togedicr.  Bacon. 

3.  In  the  same  place ;  as,  to  live  together  in  one 
house. 

4.  In  the  same  time  ;  as,  to  live  together  in  the 
same  age. 

5.  In  concert ;  as,  the  allies  made  war  upon  France 
together. 

6.  Into  junction  or  a  state  of  union;  as,  to  sew, 
knit,  pin,  or  fasten  two  things  together ;  to  mix 
things  together. 

Together  with  ;  in  union  with  ;  in  company  or  mix- 
ture with. 

Take  the  bad  together  witli  the  good.  Dryden. 

TOG'GEL,  n.    A  small  wooden  pin  tapering  toward 
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'GLE-JOINT,  n.  An  elbow  or  knee-joint,  con- 
sisting of  two  bars  so  connected  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  straight  line. 

TOIL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  teo'.an,  tioltm,  to  strive,  strain,  urge, 
to  prepare,  to  heal,  to  toil,  and  titian,  tiligan,  to  pre- 
pare or  provide,  to  till,  to  toil,  to  study  or  be  solicit- 
ous ;  Russ.  dialayu.  The  primary  sense  is  expressed 
in  the  Saxon,  to  strain,  to  urge.     Class  Dl.] 

To  labor  ;  to  work  ;  to  exert  strength  with  pain 
and  fatigue  of  body  or  nine!,  particularly  of  the  body, 
with  efforts  of  some  continuance  or  duration. 

TOIL,  d.  t.     To  toil  out ;  to  labor  ;  to  work  out. 

Toiled  out  my  uncouth  passage.  Miton. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  overlabor  ;  as,  toiled  with  works 
of  war.     [Not  in  use,  nor  proper.]  Shak. 

TOIL,  n.  Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue  ;  labor  that 
oppresses  the  body  or  mind.  Toil  may  he  the  labor 
of  the  field,  or  the  workshop,  or  of  the  camp.  What 
toils  men  endure  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power, 
and  honor '.     Oen.  v. 

TOIL,  7t.  [Fr.  toiles,  snare,  trap  ;  Ir.  did,  a  snare  or 
gin  ;  L.  tela,  a  web ;  from  spreading,  extending,  or 
laying.] 

A  net  or  snare  ;  any  thread,  web,  or  string  spread 
for  inking  prev 

TOTL'Elt,  7i.    One  who  toils,  or  labors  with  pain. 

TOIL'ET,  71.     [Fr.  toilette,  from  toile,  cloth.] 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  or  tapestry, 
spread  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or  dressing-room. 
Hence, 

2.  A  dressing-table.  Pope. 

3.  Mode  of  dressing  ;  as,  her  toilet  is  perfect. 


TOL 

To  male  one's  toilet;  to  adjust  one's  dress  with 
care.     • 
TOI-LI-NETTE',  n.      ;Fr.]      A  cloth,   the  weft  of 
which  is  of  woolen  yarn,  and  the  warp  of  cotton 
and  silk.    It  is  used  for  waistcoats. 

Encyc.  of  Dora.  Econ. 
TOIL'ING,  ppr.     Laboring  with  pain. 
TOIL'LESS,  a.    Free  from  toil. 

TOIL'SOME,  a.  Laborious  ;  wearisome  ;  attended 
with  fatigue  and  pain  ;  as,  toilsome  work  ;  a  toilsome 
task. 

\?hal  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  f  Milton. 

2.  Producing  toil  ;  as,  a  toilsome  day  or  journey. 
TOIL'SO.ME-LY,  ado.     In  a  toilsome  manner. 
TOIL'SO.ME-NESS,  71.      Laboriousness  ;  wearisome- 

TOISE,  (toiz,)  7i.  [Fr.]  A  fathom  or  long  measure  in 
Future,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  about  six  and 
a  half  English  feet.     It  is  equal  to  two  meters. 

Edin.  Enciic     McCulloch. 

TO-KaY',  71.  A  kind  of  wine  produced  at  Tokay  in 
Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes.  It  is  distinguished 
from  other  wines  by  its  aromatic  taste.  It  is  not 
good  till  it  is  about  three  years  old,  and  it  continues 
to  improve  as  lung  as  it  is  kept. 

TO'KJSN,  (to'kn,)  11.  [Sax.  iacv,  tacen  ;  Goth,  taikns  ; 
D.tcekcn;  Dan.  tegn  ;  Sw.  tcckn ;  G.  zeichen.  This 
may  be  the  same  word  as  the  L.  signum,  dialectically 
varied,  or  from  the  same  radix  ;  Gr.  Scttcvvpi.] 

1.  A  sign  ;  something  intended  to  represent  or  in- 
dicate anothertbing  or  an  event.  Thus  the  rainbow 
is  a  token  of  God's  covenant  established  with  Nc.iih. 
The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled  on  the 
doors  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  token  to  the  destroying 
angel  of  God's  will  that  he  should  pass  by  those 
houses.     Gen.  ix.     Ezod.  xii. 

Show  me  a  token  for  good.  —  Ps.  lxxxvi. 

2.  A  mark.  In  pc-tilmtial  diseases,  tokens  are 
livid  spots  upon  the  body,  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Cyc. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship  ;  something  by  which 
the  friendship  of  another  person  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Shak. 

4.  In  coinage,  tokens  were  coins  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  in  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
and  Worcester,  and  also  by  private  persons,  which 
were  put  into  circulation,  and  upon  being  returned, 
the  issuer  gave  the  value  of  them  in  current  money. 

Cyc. 

5.  In  printing,  ten  quires  of  paper  ;  an  extra  quire 
is  usually  added  to  every  other  token,  when  counted 
out  for  the  press. 

TQ'KES,  v.  t.    To  make  known.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
TO'KEN-ED,  a.  Being  marked  with  spots.  Shak. 
To'KjEN-ING,  ppr.     Making  known  ;  marking  with 

spots. 
T6L,  v.  t.     [L.  tollo.] 

_  To  take  away  ;. a  law  term.     [See  Toll.]     Cyc. 
TO'LA,  71.     In  India,  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver,  but 

different  in  different  places. 
TOL'-BOOTH.     See  Toll-Booth. 
TOLD,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Tell. 

Wiio  to'd  thee  ilj:U  then  w.-i.st  naked  ?  — Gen.  iii. 
Thou  ha.sl  ni'ioieil  me,   ind  fold  :w  ]i-s.  —  J  udges  xvi. 
Sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  told.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

TOLE,  v.  t.    [I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 


this  word  ;  but  it  coincides  with  the  Ar.    Vi  dalla, 

to  draw.    The  Ethiopic  has     I  /  \W  talwa,  taloo,  to 

follow,  and  flTliU/  ataloo,  to  cause  to  follow.     It 
is  a  legitimate  word,  and  in  good  use.] 

To  draw  or  cause  to  follow  by  presenting  some- 
thing pleasing  or  desirable  to  view;  to  allure  by 
some  bait.  Thus  our  farmers  tole  sheep  and  make 
them  follow,  by  holding  to  them  a  measure  of  corn 
or  some  portion  of  fodder.  In  New  England,  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  alluring  of  beasts.  "Locke  has 
applied  it  to  men. 

ToL'ED,  pp.     Drawn  ;  allured  ;  induced  to  follow. 

TO-Le'DO,  71.  A  sword  of  the  finest  temper;  so 
called  from  Toledo,  in  Spain,  once  famous  for  its 
swords.  B.  Jonson. 

TOL'ER-A-BLE,  a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  tolerabilis.      See 

ToLEKATE.] 

1.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  supportable, 
either  physically  or  mentally.  The  cold  in  Canada 
is  severe,  but  tolerable.  The  insults  and  indignities 
of  our  enemies  are  not  Mcrablc, 

U  shall  be  more  lolrrfihle  I'm  the  hod  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in 
the  day  of  judgi n,  than  nr  lint  city.  —  Matt.  x. 

2.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable  ;  not  contempti- 
ble ;  not  very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can 
be  borne  or  received  without  disgust,  resentment,  or 
opposition  ;  as,  a  tolerable  translation  ;  a  tolerable  en- 
tertainment;  ri  tnhrnhli  admlnisl  rar  ion.  Swift. 

TOL'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tolera- 
ble. 
TOL'ER-A-BLY,  ado.    Supportably;  in  a  manner  to 
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2.  Moderately  well  ;  passably;  not  perfectly  ;  as,  a 
constitution  tolerably  firm.     The  advocate  speaks  tol- 
erably well. 
TOL'ER-ANCE,   n.      [L.   talerantia,   from   tolero,   to 
bear.] 

The  power  or  capacity  of  enduring  ;  or  the  act  of 
enduring 

Diogenes,  one  frosty  morning,  came  to  the  market-place,  shak- 
ing, to  show  bis  tolerance.  Bacon. 
[Little  used.      But  Intolerance   is  in    common 


7er- 


TOL'ER-ANT,   a.     Enduring  ;    indulgent ;    favoring 

toleration. 
TOL'ER-ATE,  tj.  t.     [Fr.  tolerer ;  L.  tolero,  from  tollo, 
to  lift ;  Ch.  Sit,  to  lift  or  raise.     Class  Di,  No.  3,  and 
see  No.  6,  7,  18,  20,  28,  32.] 

To  suffer  to  be  or  to  be  done  without  prohibition 
or  hinderance  ;  to  allow  or  permit  negatively,  by  not 
preventing;  not  to  restrain  ;  as,  to  tolerate  opinions 
or  practices.  The  Protestant  religion  is  tolerated  in 
France,  and  the  Romish  in  Great  Britain. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.  Locke. 

The  law  of  love  tolerates  no  vice,  and  patronizes  every  virtue. 

TOL'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Suffered;    allowed;    not  pro- 

hibited  or  restrained. 
TOL'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Enduring  ;  suffering  to  be  o) 

to  be  done  ;  allowing  ;  not  restraining. 
TOL-ER-A'TION,  71.     [L.  toleralio.] 

The  act  of  tolerating  ;  the  allowance  of  that  which 


state,  when  contrary  to  or  ditiVrmt  from  those  of  the 
established  church  or  belief.  Toleration  implies  a 
right  in  the  sovereign  to  control  men  in  their  opin- 
ions and  worship,  or  it  implies  the  actual  exercise  of 
power  in  such  control.  Where  no  power  exists,  or 
none  is  assumed,  to  establish  a  creed  and  a  mode  of 
worship,  there  can  be  no  toleration,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  for  one  religious  denomination  has  as 
good  a  right  as  another  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  its 
creed  and  worship. 

TOL'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  away  ;  inducing  to  follow. 

TOLL,  71.  [Sax.  toll :  D.  tol ;  Sw.  tull :  Dan.  told  ;  G. 
zoll ;  W.  loll,  a  fraction,  a  toll ;  toll  and  toliaw,  to  cur- 
tail, to  diminish,  to  take  a  way,  to  spare  or  save,  to 
deal  out,  from  taml,  a  throw,  a  casting  off,  a  separa- 
tion, a  cutting  off;  lolli,  from  toll,  to  subtract,  to  take 
toll;  Gr.>tA  jc,  toll,  custom,  and  end,  exit,  from  cut- 
ting off;  Fr.  tail!,,;  to  cut  otf,  (see  Tail  ;)  Ir.  deilhn, 
to  separate;  dail,  a  share,  Eng.  dole;  diolam,  to  sell, 
to  exchange,  to  pay  toll.  This  is  from  the  root  cf 
deal.     See  Deal,  Sax.  bedmlau.     Class  Dl,  No.  12.] 

1.  A  tax  paid  for  some  liberty  or  privilege,  partic- 
ularly for  the  privilege  of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  on 
a  highway,  or  for  that  of  vending  goods  in  a  fair, 
market,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  within  the  bounds  of  a 
manor.  Cyc. 

3.  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  a  com- 
pensation for  grinding. 

TOLL,  v.  i.     To  pav  toll  or  tallage.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  toll,  as  by  a  miller.  Tusscr. 

TOLL,  v.  i.     [W.  tol,  tolo,  a  loud  sound,  a  din  ;   Pers. 


*  •Xj^Ij  talidan,  to  sound,  to  ring.    We  see  that 

W.  tawl,  supra,  is  a  throw  or  cast,  a  driving,  and 
this  is  the  radical  sense  of  SouitD.J 

To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  uniformly 
repeated  at  intervals,  as  at  funerals,  or  in  calling  as- 
semblies, or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 

Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  lolling  bell.  Pope. 

TOLL,  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  cause  a  bell  to  sound  with 
strokes,  slowly  and  uniformly  repeated,  as  for  sum- 
moning public  bodies  or  religious  congregations  to 
their  meetings,  or  for  announcing  the  death  of  a  per- 
son, or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral.  Tolling  is  a 
different  thing  from  ringing. 
TOLL,  v.  t.     [L.  tollo.] 

1.  To   take  away ;   to  vacate ;   to  annul ;  a  law 


TOLL 


2.  To  draw.     [See  Tole.] 
L.L,  ?i.    A  particular  soundin 


Bacon. 


erb.] 

t  i.ilr 


C  of  a  hell.     [£ 


the 


TOLL'-BXR,  71.     [loll  and  bar.]     A  bar  or  beam  used 
for  stopping  boats  on  a  canal  at  the  toll-house,  or  on 
a  road  for  stopping  passengers. 
TOLL'-BOOTH,  11.     [toll  and  booth.]     A  place  where 
goods  are  weighed  to  ascertain  the  duties  or  toll. 
2.  A  prison.  rfinstoortiu 

TOLL'-BOOTH,  v.  t.    To  imprison  in  a  toll-booth. 
Corbet. 
TOLL'-BRIDGE,  71.    A  bridge  where  toll  is  paid  for 

passing  it. 
TOLL'ER,  n.     One  who  collects  taxes  ;  atoll-gatherer. 
Barret. 
2.  One  who  tolls  a  bell. 
TOLL'-DISH,  71.     A  dish  for  measuring  toll  in  mills. 
TOI.L'-GaTE,  71.     A  gate  where  toll  is  taken. 
TOLL'-GATH-ER-ER,  71.     The  man  who  takes  toll. 
TOlL'-HOUSE,  71.     A  house  or  shed  placed  by  a  road 
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near  a  toll-gate ,  or  at  the  end  of  a  lull-bridge,  or  by  a 
canal,  where  the  man  who  takes  the  toll  remains. 
ToLL'ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Causing  to  sound  in  a  slow, 
grave  manner. 

2.  Taking  away  ;  removing 

3.  Sounding,  as  a  bell. 
TOLT,  n,     [L.  tollit,  lullo.] 

In  English  courts,  the  precept  of  a  sheriff,  by  which 
a  writ  of  right  is  removed  from  the  court  baron  into 
the  countv  court.  Blackstone. 

TO-Lu'  BAL'SAM,  n,  A  resin,  or  oleo-resin,  pro- 
dured  by  a  tree  of  South  America,  the  Myrospermum 
toluifertim.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  from 
a  place  called  Tolu.     In  medicine,  it  is  called  Balsam 

TOL-U.-T.VTION,  it.     [L.  toluto.]  [of  Tolu. 

A  pacing  or  ambling.     [Not  used.] 

Brown.     Hudihras. 

TOM'A-HAWK,  n.*  An  Indian  hatchet. 

TOM'A-HAWK,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  kill  with  a  hatchet 
called  a  tomahawk. 

TOM'A-HAVVK-£D,  (-hawkt)  pp.  Smitten  or  killed 
with  a  tomahawk. 

TOiM'A-HAYVK-ING,  ppr.  Striking  or  killing  with  a 
tomahawk. 

TO-MA'TO  or  TO-MX'TO,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit, 
the  Lycopersicum  esculentum  of  late  botanists,  and 
the  Solanum  lycopersicum  of  the  older  ones.  It  is 
called  sometimes  the  Love-Apple. 

TOMB,  (toom,)  n.  [Fr.  tombe,  tombeau  ;  W.  torn,  tomen, 
twin,  tiemp,  a  mound,  a  heap.;  Ir.  tuoma;  Sp.  tumba; 
Ij.  tumulus,  a  heap  or  hillock ;  tumeo,  to  swell ;  Gr. 
Tvpjioi.  Class  Dm.  This  name  was  given  to  a 
place  for  the  dead  by  men  who  raised  a  heap  of  earth 
over  the  dead.] 

1.  A  grave  ;  a  pit  in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  deposited. 

As  one  uead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Sltak. 

2.  A  house  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

TOMB,  v.  t.     To  bury  ;  to  inter.     [See  Entomb.] 

TOM'BAC,  7!.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  brass,  with  an  excess  of  zinc.  When  arsenic 
is  added,  it  is  white  tombac.  Branda. 

TOM  B'-ED,  (toomd,)  a.     Deposited  in  a  tomb. 

TO.MB'LE.-^S,  (toom 'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  a  tomb  or 

TOMIS'NOR-RY,  n.     A  Shetland  bird,  the  puffin. 
TOM'BOY,  71.      [Tom,   Thomas,   and   boy.]     A  rude, 

boisterous   boy  ;    also,   in   sarcasm,  a  romping  girl. 

r  Vol  jar.] 
TOMU'STONE,    (toom'-,)   n.      [tomb  and   stone]     A 

stone  erected  over  a  grave,  to  preserve  the  memory 

of  the  deceased  ;  a  monument. 
TOM'eOD,  ;i.     A  small  American  fish  of  the  cod  kind, 

about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  Storer. 

TOME,   7t.     [Fr.,  from   G.    rau-s,  a   piece  or  section, 

from  TfHPta.tocutoff.] 

A  book  ;  as  many  writings.as  are  hound  in  a  vol- 
ume, forming  the  part  of  a  larger  work.    It  may  be 

applied  tn  a  single  volume. 

TO-mSLvtCuS,'  !  a-     tL-  Momentum,  down.] 

In  botany,  downy  ;  nappy  ;  cottony  ;  or  flocky  ; 
covered  with  hairs  so  rh.se  ns  scarcely  to  be  discern- 
ible, or  with  a  whitish  down,  like  wool  ;  as,  a  tomen- 
tnus  stem  or  leaf.  Martyn.     Lee. 

TOM'FOOL,  ».     A  great  fool  ;  a  trifler. 

TOM-FOOL'ER-Y,  n.     Foolish  trifling.        Ec.  Rev. 

TOM'-NOD-DY,  n.     A  sea-bird,  the  puffin.     Booth. 

TO-MOR'RoW,  n.  [to  and  morrow.]  The  day  after 
the  present. 

One  to-day  is  word)  iv.  n  to-morrows.  Franklin, 

TOM'Pi-ON,  n.     [Fr.  tampon,  a  stopplej 

1.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon.     [See  Tampion.] 

2.  The  iron  bottom  to  which  grape-shot  are  fixed. 
TOM'RTG,  n.     A  rude,  wild,  wanton  girl.      Dennis. 
TOM'TIT,  n.     A  little  bird,  the  titmouse. 
TOM'TOM,  71.     Same  as  Tamtam,  a  large,  flat  drum, 

used  by  the  Hindoos. 

TON,  the  termination  of  names  of  places,  is  town,  a 
hill  or  fortress.     [See  Town.] 

TON,  7i.     [Fr.]     The  prevailing  fashion. 

TON,  (tun,)  r.  [Sax.  tana;  Fr.  tonne  ;  Sp.  tonel,  a 
cask,  a  tun  or  butt  ] 

The  weight  of  twenty  hundred  gross,  or  2240 
pounds.  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  ton  is  es- 
timated at  2000  pounds.  The  orthography  Tun  would 
be  preferable,  as  more  accordant  with  the  derivation. 
The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  tanna,  a  cask,  and  the 
sense  of  weight  is  taken  from  that  of  a  cask  or  butt. 

TONE,  ra.  [Fr.  ton  ;  Sp.  tono  ;  It.  tuono  ;  Sw.  and  G. 
ton  ;  D.  toon ;  Dan.  tone  ;  L.  tonus  ;  Gr.  rovoi,  sound  ; 
L.  (oiio,  Gr.  tovou>,  to  sound,  from  the  root  of  rctVw, 
to  strain  or  stretch.  The  L.  sonus  is  probably  the 
same  word  in  a  different  dialect.] 

1.  Sound,  or  a  modification  of  sound  ;  any  impulse 
or  vibration  of  the  air  which  is  perceptible  by  the 
ear;  as,  a  low  tone,  high  tone,  or  loud  tone;  a  grave 
tone  ,  an  acute  tone;  a  sweet  tone;  a  harsh  tone. 

2.  Accent;  or  rather,  a  particular  inflection  of  the 


TON 

voice,   adapted  to  expres3  emotion   or  passion ;    a 
rhetorical  sense  of  the  word.  E.  Porter. 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  hia  eyed.  Dryden. 

3.  A  whining  sound  ;  a  whine ;  a  kind  of  mourn- 
ful strain  of  voice  ;   as,  children  often  read  with  a 

4.  An  affected  sound  in  speaking. 

5.  In  music,  an  interval  of  sound  ;  as,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fifth  or  diapente  and  fourth  or  di- 
atessaron,  is  a  tone.  Of  tones  there  are  two  kinds, 
major  and  minor.  The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of 
8  to  9,  which  results  from  the  difference  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is  as  9  to  10,  re- 
sulting from  the  difference  between  the  minor  third 
and  the  fourth.  Cyc. 

6.  The  tone  of  an  instrument,  is  its  peculiar 
sound  with  regard  to  softness,  evenness,  and  the 
like.  Cyc. 

7.  In  medicine,  that  state  of  a  body,  in  which  the 
animal  functions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigor  Tone,  in  its  primacy  signification,  is  tension, 
and  tension  is  the  primary  signification  of  strength. 
Hence  its  application  to  the  natural  healthy  state  of 
animal  organs.  Tone,  therefore,  in  medicine,  is  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  organs,  from  which  pro- 
ceed healthy  functions.  So  we  say,  the  body  is  in  a 
sound  state,  the  health  is  sound  or  firm. 

8.  In  painting,  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  col- 
ors of  u  picture  in  light  and  shade.  The  term  is 
often  used  to  qualify,  or  as  synonymous  with,  Depth, 
Richness,  and  Splendor,  in  pictures.  It  has  also 
more  recently  been  used  to  denote  the  characteristic 
expression  of  a  picture,  as  distinguished  by  its  color. 
In  musical  science  the  word  Key  performs  a  similar 
office.  Jocelyiu 

ToNE,  v.  t.    To  utter  with  an  affected  tone. 
2.  To  tune.     [See  Tune.] 

ToN'£D,  a.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
hiL'h-tioici.' .'  sweet-toned. 

ToNE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  tone  ;  unmusical.   Entick. 

TONE'-SYL-LA-BLE,  n.     An  accented  syllable. 

M.  Stuart. 

TONG,  (tnng,)  n.  [See  Tongs.]  The  catch  of  a 
buckle.     [Not  used.]     [See  Tongue-1  Spenser. 

TONGS,  n.  pi  [Sax.  tang;  Dan.  and  D.  tang;  G. 
mngc;  Svi.tang;  Ice.  taung ;  Gaelic,  teangas.  This 
seems  by  its  orthography  to  be  the  same  word  as 
tongue,  tongues,  and  to  signify  projections,  shoots.] 

An  instrument  of  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  or 
long  shafts  joined  at  one  end  ;  used  for  handling 
things,  particularly  fire  or  heated  metals.  We  say, 
a  pair  of  tongs,  a  smith's  tongs. 

TONGUE,  (tnng.)  t  [Sax.  tnng,  tunga  ;  Goth,  tuggo  ; 
Sw.  tunga  ;  Dan.  lunge  ;  D.  tong ;  G.  inno-e  ;  lr.  and 
Gaelic,  teanga;  Ant.  L.  tingua.  We  see  by  the 
Gothic,  that  n  is  not  radical;  the  word  belongs  to 
Class  Dg.  It  signifies  a  shoot  or  extension,  like  L. 
digitus  and  dug.  Tung  would  be  the  preferable 
orthography,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology.] 

1.  In  man,  one  of  the  instruments  of  taste,  and 
also  one  of  the  instruments  of  speech  ;  and  in  other 
animals  one  of  the  instruments  of  taste.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  of  deglutition.  In  some  animals,  the 
tongue  is  used  for  drawing  the  food  into  the  mouth, 
as  in  animals  of  the  bovine  genus,  &c.  Other  ani- 
mals lap  their  drink,  ns  dogs. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  membranes,  and  the 
outer  one  is  full  of  papillre  of  a  pyramidical  figure, 
under  which  lies  a  thin,  soft,  reticular  coat,  perfor- 
ated with  innumerable  holes,  and  always  lined  with 
a  thick  and  white  or  yellowish  mucus.  Cyc. 

2.  Speech;  discourse;  sometimes,  fluency  of 
speech. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together. 

3.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance ;  speech. 

Parrots  imitating  human  tongue.  DryrUn. 

4.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used  ;  mode  of  speaking. 

Keep  a  goad  tongue  in  thy  head.  Shale. 

The  tongue  ol  ill  ■  wise  is  health.  — Proy.  xii. 

5.  A  language  ;  the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a 
particular  nation.  The  English  tongue,  within  two 
hundred  years,  will  probably  be  spoken  by  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  people  in  North  America. 

b\  Speech  ;  words  or  declarations  only  ;  opposed  to 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 

7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  language. 

1  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.  —  Is.  Ixvi. 

8.  A  point ;  a  projection ;  as,  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle  or  of  a  balance. 

9.  A  projection  on  the  side  of  a  board  which  fits 
into  a  groove. 

10.  A  point,  or  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  project- 
ing from  the  main  into  a  sea  or  a  lake. 

11.  The  taper  part  of  anything;  in  the  rigging  of 
a  ship,  a  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the  upper 
part  of  standing  backstays,  &c,  to  the  size  of  the 
mast-head. 

To  hold  the  tongue ;  to  be  silent.  Addison. 


TOO 

TONGUE,  (tnng,)  v.  t.     To  chide  :  to  scold. 

How  might  she  tongue  mc.  Sl>aJe. 

TONGUE,  (tung,)  it.  t.     To  talk  ;  to  prate.         Sluih. 

TONGU'ED,  (tungd,)  a.     Having  a  tongue. 

Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne. 

TONGUF.'-GRAFTMNG,(tung'-,)n.  A  mode  of  graft- 
ing by  Inserting  the  end  of  a  cion  in  a  particulai 
manner. 

TONGUE'LESS,  (tung'-,)  a.     Having  no  tongue. 

2.  Speechless  ;  as,  a  tongueless  block.  Shalt. 

3.  Unnamed  ;  not  spoken  of. 

One  good  deed  dying  tongueless.     [Not  used.)  Stutle. 

TONGUE'-PAD,  (tung-,)  n.  A  great  talker.  [Not  in 
use.]  Taller. 

TONGUE'-SHaP-£D,  (tung'-shapt,)  o.  In  botany,  a 
tongue-shaped  leaf,  is  linear  anil  ileshy,  blunt  at  the 
end,  convex  underneath,  and  having  usually  a  car- 
tilaginous border.  Martyn. 

TONGUE'-TIE,  (tung'tl,)  v.  t.  [tongue  and  lie.]  To 
deprive,  of  speech  or  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  dis- 
tinct articulation.  Ooudman. 

TONGUE'-TIED,  (tung'tlde,)  a.  Destitute  of  the 
power  of  distinct  articulation  ;  having  an  impedi 
ment  in  the  speech.  Holder. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  cause. 

Love  and  tongue-lied  simplicity.  Shale. 

TON'IG,  a.    [from  Gr.  rovoc,  L.  tonus.    See  Tone.] 

1.  Literally,  increasing  tension;  hence,  increasing 
strength  ;  as,  tonic  power. 

i.  In  medicine,  increasing  strength,  or  the  tone  of 
the  animal  system  ;  obviating  the  edicts  of  debility, 
and  restoring  healthy  functions. 

3.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

4.  Extended.     [Not  in  use.]  Browne. 

Tonic  spasm,  in  medicine,  is  a  steady  and  continu- 
ous spastic  contraction  enduring  for  a  comparatively 
long  time.  It  is  opposed  to  a  clonic  spasm,  in 
which  the  muscular  fibers  contract  and  relax  alter- 
nately in  very  quick  succession,  producing  the 
appearance  of  agitation.  In  tonic  spasms,  however, 
there  is  always  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
The  spasms  of  tetanus  are  tonic. 

TON'ie,  n.  A  medicine  that  increases  the  strength 
and  gives  vigor  of  action  to  the  system. 

2.  In  music,  the  key-note  or  principal  sound  which 
generates  all  the  rest.     [Fr.  tonioue.]  Cyc. 

3.  In  7nnj>ic,  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  or  the 
sound  produced  by  a  vocal  string  in  a  given  degree 
of  tension. 

TON'KA-BEAN,       )n.     The   fruit   of   the    Dipteris 
TON'QUIN-BeAN,  i      odorata,   a  shrubby   plant  of 

Guiana.     It  has  a  peculiarly  agreeable  smell,  and  is 

employed  in  the  scenting  of  snuff.  Buchanan. 

TO-NIGHT',  n.     [to  and  night.]    The  present  night, 

or  the  nicht  after  the  present  day. 
TON' N AGE,  (tun'-,)  n.     [from  ion.]     The  weight  of 

goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship. 

2.  The  cubical  content  or  burthen  of  a  ship  in 
tuns  ;  or  the  amount  of  weight  which  she  may  carry. 

3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  ships,  estimated  per  tun  ; 
or  a  duty,  toll,  or  rate  payable  on  goods  per  tun, 
transported  on  canals. 

TON'SIL,  n.  [L.  tonsil^.  This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  from  toii-us,  to/uleo,  to  clip.] 

In  anatomy,  a  glandular  body  in  the  throat  or 
fauces.  The  tonsils  are  called  also,  from  their  shape, 
amygdala?,  and,  in  popular  language,  almonds.  The 
tonsils  have  several  excretory  ducts  opening  into  the 
mouth.  Cue.    Hooper. 

TON'SILE,  (-sil,)  a.    That  may  be  clipped.   Mason. 

TON-So'RI-AL,  a.  .  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  to  shav- 

TON'SURE,  (ton'shure,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  lonsura, 
from  tonsus,  shaved  ;  tundro,  to  clip  or  shave.] 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair,  or  of  shaving  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  or  the  state  of  being  shorn. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  tonsure  is  the  first 
ceremony  used  for  devoting  a  person  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  church  ,  the  first  degree  of  the  cleri- 
cate,  given  by  a  bishop,  who  cuts  off  a  part  of  hi? 
hair  with  prayers  and  benedictions.  Hence  tonsurt 
is  used  to  denote  entrance  or  admission  into  holy 
orders.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  corona  or 
crown  which  priests  wear  as  a  mark  of  their  ordei 
and  of  their  rank  in  the  church.  Cue. 

TON-TINE',  (ton-teen')  ,i.  [Fr.  tontine;  said  to  be 
from  its  inventor,  Tonti,  an  Italian.! 

An  annuity  or  survivorship;  or  a  loan  raised  on 
life -annuities,  witli  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  Thus 
an  annuity  is  shared  among  a  number,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  share  of  each,  at  his  death,  is  enjoyed 
by  the  survivors,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes  to  lire 
last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 

TO'NY,  n.     A  simpleton.     [Ludicrous.]  Dryden. 

TOO,  nrfo.t  [Sax.  to.] 

1  Over ;  more  than  enough  :  noting  excess  ;  ns,  a 
thing  is  too  long,  too  short,  or  too  wide  ;  too  high  ; 
too  many  ;  loo  much. 

Hi3  will  too  strong  to  bend,  loo  proud  to  learn.  CcmUy. 
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3.  Too,  ton,  repeated,  denotes  excess  emphatically  ; 
but  this  repetition  is  not  in  respectable  use. 

[The  o.riginal  application  of  to,  now  too,  seems  to 
have  been  to  a  word  signifying  a  great  quantity  ;  as, 
speaking  or  giving  to  much;    that  is,  to  a  great 
amount.     To  was  thus  used  by  old  authors.] 
TOOK,  prct.  of  Take. 

Enoch  w;i6  nut,  for  God  took  him.  —  Gen.  v. 
TOOL,  n.     [Sax.   tol.     On.   Fr.   outil.    In  old   Law 
Latin,  we  find  attile,  attilia,  stores,  tools,  implements. 
Q.U-  artillery,  by  corruption.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  manual  operation,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  used  by  farmers  and  mechanics  ;  as, 
the  tools  of  a  joiner,  smith,  or  shoemaker. 

2.  A  person  used  as  an  instrument  by  another  per- 
son ;  a  word  of  reproach.  Men  of  intrigue  always 
have  their  tools,  by  whose  agency  they  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

TOOL,  v.  t.     To  shape  with  a  tool.  Entitle. 

TOOL'ING,  n.     Workmanship  performed  with  a  tool. 

T.OOM,  o.     Empty.     t.Yot  in  use.]  Wiclif. 

T<  >ON'-VVQQD,  n.  A  wood  of  a  reddish-brown  col- 
or, employed  in  India  for  cabinet-work.  It  is  the 
Cetlrcla  Toona  of  botanists.  P.  Cyc. 

TOOT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  totian,  to  shoot,  to  project;  D. 
'.oeten,  to  blow  the  horn  ;  toet-horn,  a  bugle-horn  ;  G. 
lvt.cn;  Sw.  tiuta.  This  word  corresponds  in  ele- 
ments with  Gr.  Ti6r,iu  and  W.  dodi,  to  put,  set,  lay, 
give ;  L.  do,  dedi.  The  Saxon  expresses  the  primary 
sense.] 

1.  To  stand  out  or  be  prominent.     [JVot  in  use] 

Howell. 

2.  To  make  a  particular  noise  with  the  tongue,  ar- 
ticulating with  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  sound  ;  also,  to  sound  a  horn 
in  a  particular  manner. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  looting  horn.  Howell. 

3.  To  peep;  to  look  narrowly.     [Not  in  use,  and 

pr.ihulilii  il  mi-iiil-ni  inlr  i-jin  hi/hm.]  Spenser. 

TOOT,  o.  t.    To  sound  ;  as,  to  toot  the  horn. 

TOOT'ER,  n.     One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe  or  horn. 
B.  Jmison. 

TOOTH,  7i. ;  pi.  Teeth.  [Sax.  toth,  pi.  teth.  It  cor- 
responds with  W.  did  and  teth,  a  teat,  Gaelic,  did, 
dead,  and  with  tout,  supra  ;  signifying  a  shoot.  If  n 
is  not  radical  in  the  L.  dens.  Gr.  oSovc,  oSwtos,  this 
is  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  bony  substance  growing  out  of  the  jaws  of 
animals,  and  serving  as  the  instrument  of  mastica- 
tion. The  teeth  are  also  very  useful  in  assisting  per- 
sons in  the  utterance  of  words,  and  when  well- 
formed  and  sound,  they  .are  ornamental.  The  teeth 
of  animals  din"  r  in  shape,  being  destined  for  differ- 
ent offices.  The  front  teeth,  in  men  and  quadru- 
peds, nre  called  incisors,  or  incisive,  or  cutting  teeth; 
next  to  these  are  the  pointed  teeth,  called  lamary, ca- 
riine,  or  dogteeth;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  jaws  are 
the  7710/07-  teeth  or  grinders. 

2.  Taste  ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth.  Dryden. 

3.  A  tine;  a  prong;  something  pointed  and  re- 
sembling an  animal  tooth  ;  as,  the  tooth  of  a  rake,  a 
comb,  a  card,  a  harrow,  a  saw,  or  of  a  wheel.  The 
teeth  of  a  wheel  are  sometimes  called  Cogs,  and  are 
destine!!  to  catch  corresponding  parts  of  other 
wheels 

77rat/i  and  nail ;  [by  biting  and  scratching,]  with 
one's  utmost  power ;  by  all  possible  means. 

V 'Estrange. 
To  the  teeth  ;  in  open  opposition  ;  directly  to  one's 
face. 

That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  Ms  teeth.  Shale. 

To  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  to  retort  reproachfully  ;  to  in- 
sult to  the  face.  Hooker. 

In  sjiite  of  the  teeth;  in  defiance  of  opposition  ;  in 
opposition  to  every  effort.  Shah. 

To  shorn  the  teeth  ;  to  threaten. 

When  the  Law  shows  her  teeth,  hut  dares  not  bite.       Young. 
rOOTH.D.  t.    To  furnish  with  teeth;  as,  to  tooth  a 

2.  To  indent ;  to  cut  into  teeth  ;  to  jag ;  as,  to 
tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other.  Moxon. 
rOOTH'AGHE,  (tooth'akt,)  u.  [tooth  and  ache]  Pain 

in  the  teeth. 

rOOTH' ACHE-TREE,  it.  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  genus  Xanthoxylum.  Lee. 

rOOTH'-DRAW-ER,  n.  [tooth  and  draw.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  extract  teeth  with  instruments 
Wiseman. 

TOOTH'-DRAW-ING,  n.  The  act  of  extracting  a 
tooih  ;  llie  practice  of  extracting  teeth. 

TOOTH'JED,  (tootht,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  teeth  or  jags. 
In  botany,  dentate  ;  having  projecting  points,  remote 
from  each  other,  about  the  edge.     Murtyn.     Smith. 

TOOTH'EDGE,r-rj,)  n.  [tooth  and  edge.]  The  sensa- 
tion excited  by  grating  sounds,  and  by  the  touch  of 
certain  substances.  Darwin. 


TOP 

the  teeth,  from  stridulous  sounds,  vellication,  or  acid 
or  acrid  substances.  Qood. 

TOOTH'FUL,  a.     Palatable.     [Wot  in  use.] 

TOOTH'LESS,  a.     Having  no  teeth.  Dryden. 

TOOTH'LET-EU,  a.  In  botuny,  denticulate  ;  having 
very  small  teeth  or  projecting  points ;  as  a  leaf. 

Jilarti/n. 

TOOTH'PICK,         )  n.     [tooth  and  pick.]     An  instru- 

TOOTH'PICK  ER,  ]  mem  for  cleaning  the  teeth  of 
substances  lodged  between  them.  Shale. 

TOOTH'SOME,  (tooth'suin,)  a.  Palatable;  grateful 
to  the  taste.  Carew. 

TOOTH'SOME-NESS,  n.     Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

TOOTH'WORT,  (tooth'wurt,)  71.  A  plant  whose 
roots  resemble  human  teeth,  such  as  the  Lathnea 
squamaria,  various  species  of  Dentaria,  the  Uoral- 
lorrhiza  innata,  &c.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
lead-wort,  of  the  genus  Plumbago,  from  its  toothed 
corol.  Cyc. 

TOOTH'Y,  a.     Toothed  ;  having  teeth.  Croxall. 

TOOT'ING,  ppr.  Sounding  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
a  horn. 

TOP.  71,  [Sax.  top;  D.  and  Dan.  top;  Sw.  topp;  W. 
tab  or  top;  topiaw,  to  top,  to  form  a  crest.] 

1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing;  the  upper  end, 
edge,  or  extremity  ;  as,  the  top  of  a  tree  ;  the  top  of 
a  spire  ;  the  top  of  a  house  ;  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Surface  ;  upper  side;  as,  the  top  of  the  ground. 

3.  The  highest  place  ;  as,  the  top  of  preferment. 

Locke.     Swift. 

4.  The  highest  person  ;  the  chief.  Skak. 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 

The  top  ol  my  nmbkiu,,  is  to  contrilmle  to  lhat  work.        ^077*. 
If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame.  Pope. 

6.  The  highest  rank.  Each  boy  strives  to  be  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  or  at  the  top  of  the  school. 

7.  The  crown  or  upper  surface  of  the  head.    Shak. 

8.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  fore- 
lock. Shak. 

9.  The  head  of  a  plant.  Watts. 

10.  [G.  top/.]  An  inverted  conoid  which  children 
play  with  by  whirling  it  on  its  point.  One  sort  has 
its  motion  continued  by  means  of  a  whip.       Shak. 

11.  1 11  .-J//;)  bn:hniiir^  a  sort  of  platform,  surround- 
ing the  head  of  the  lower  mast,  and  projecting  on  all 

.  sides.  It  serves  to  extend  the  shrouds,  by  which 
means  they  more  effectually  support  tiie  mast ;  and, 
in  ships  of  war,  the  top  furnishes  a  convenient 
stand  for  swivels  and  small  arms  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my. Cyc. 

TOP'-XR-MOR,  n.  In  ships,  a  railing  on  the  ton,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions  and  equipped  with  netting. 

TOP'-BLOCK,  71.  la  ships,  a  block  hung  to  an  eye- 
bolt  in  the  cap,  used  in  swaying  and  lowering  the 

TOP'-OHaIN,  71.  In  ships,  a  chain  to  sling  the  lower 
yards  in  time  of  action,  to  prevent  their  falling, 
when  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  are  shot 
away. 

TOP'-OLOT.H,  71.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  canvas  used 
to  cover  the  hammocks  which  are  lashed  to  the  top 

TOP'-DRAIN-ING,  71.    The  act  or  practice  of  drain- 
ing the  surface  of  land. 
TOP'-DRESS-ING,  71.    A  dressing  of  manure  laid  on 

the  surface  of  land.  Cyc. 

TOP'FUL,  a.     [top  and  full.]     Full  to  the  brim. 
TOP-GAL'LANT,  a.     [See  Top-Sail.]  [Watts. 

2.  Highest;  elevated;    splendid;  as,  a  top-gallant 

spark.  L'Estrangc. 

TOP'-HEAV-Y,    (top'hev-e,)   a.       [top    and   heavy.] 

Having  the  top  or  unper  part  too  haw  for  the  lower. 
Wutlon. 
TOP'-KNOT,  (-not,)  77.     [top  and  knot.]   A  knot  worn 

by  females  0:1  the  top  of  the  head. 
TOP'LESS,  a.     Having  no  top  ;  as,  a  topless  hight. 

Chapman. 
TOP'MAN,  71.    [top  and  711071.]     The  man  who  stands 

above  in  sawing. 
2.  In  ships,  a  "man  standing  in  the  top. 
TOP'MXST,   71.     In   ships,  the   second   mast,  or  that 

which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast.    Above  that  is 


the 


illant 


TOP'MOST,  a.  [top  and  most.]  Highest;  upper- 
most ;  as,  the  topmost  cliff;  the  topmost  branch  of  a 
tree.  Dryden.     Jlddison. 

TOP'-PROUD,  a.  [top  and  proud'.]  Proud  to  the 
highest  degree.  Shak. 

TOP'-HoPE,  71.     A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast,  &c. 

TOP'-SAIL,  71.  A  sail  extended  across  the  top-tnast, 
above  which  is  the  top-gallant-sail. 

TOP'-SHXP-ED,  (-shapt.)  a.  In  botany,  turbinate, 
i.  e.,  inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction  toward  the 
point. 

TOP'-SOTL-ING,  77.  The  act  or  art  of  taking  off  the 
top-soil  of  land,  before  a  canal  is  begun. 

TOP'-SToNE,  71.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on  the  top, 
or  which  forms  the  top. 

TOP'-TACK-LE,  (tak'l,)  77.  A  large  tackle  hooked 
to  the.  lower  end  of  the  topmast  top-rope  and  to  the 
deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOP,  v.  i.  To  rise  aloft  ;  to  be  eminent ;  as,  lofty 
ridges  and  topping  mountains.  Derham. 


TOP 

2.  To  predominate ;  as,  tupping  passions  ;  topping 
uneasiness. 

3.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

But  write  thy  best  and  top.  Dryden. 

TOP,  v.  L    To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  tip  ;  to  cap. 

Of  alabaster,  loppe-l  with  h"'M-u  spires.  Milton. 

Mountains  lopped  with  snow.  Waller. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

A  gourd— clirnbin?  by  the  boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it 

topped  and  covered  the  tree.  L  Estrange. 

Topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shak. 

3.  To  outgo  ;  to  surpass. 

4.  To  crop ;  to  take  off  the  top  or  upper  part. 

Top  your  rose-trees  a  little  with  your  !-;e:!\-  near  a  leaf-hud. 

£»e/yn. 
So  in  America  we  say,  to  top  corn,  that  is,  maize, 
by  cutting  off  the  stalk  just  above  the  ear. 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of;  as,  he  topped  the  hill. 

6.  To  perform  eminently.     [Not  in  use.' 
To'PAN,  7t.     A  name  of  the  homed  Indian" rhinoceros 

bird,  the  Buceros  rhinoceros,  of  the  Passerine  order. 
Cyc 
To'PXRGH,  71.      [Gr.   7-0770?,  a  place,  and  apxus,  a 
chief.] 
The  principal  man  in  a  place  or  country. 
T6'PAR€H-Y,n.     A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few 
cities  or  towns;  a  petty  country  governed  by  a  to- 
parch.    Judea  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  toparch- 

TO'PAZ,  71.     [Gr.  roTToCioi-.J 

A  mineral,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Topazos,  a 
small  isle  in  the  Arabic  Gulf,  where  the  Romans  ob- 
tained 

which  is  the  chrysolite  of  the 
one  of  the  gems.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms,  and 
is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color  and  pellucid  ;  but 
is  also  met  with  colorless,  and  of  greenish,  bluish, 
or  brownish  shades,  and  sometimes  massive  and 
opaque.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  fluoric 
acid.  £>aii(t. 

TO-PAZ'O-LITE,  71.    A  variety  of  precious  garnet,  of 
a  topaz  yellow  color,  or  an  olive  green. 

Ure.     Clcavcland. 
TOPE,  71.     A  fish  of  the  shark  family,  and  genus  Ga- 
leus,  resembling  the  dog-fish  in  its  general  aspect. 
Jardine's  jYat.  Lib. 
2.  In  Hindostan,  a  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 

Jifalcom. 
TSPE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  toper.     Q.u.  dip.] 

To  drink  hard;  to  drink  strong  or  spiritous  li- 
quors to  excess. 

If  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat.  Dryden. 

To'PER,  71.    One  who  drinks  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard  ; 

a  sot. 
TOP'ET,  71.     A  small  bird,  the  crested  titmouse. 

N.  B.  —  The  crested  titmouse  of  Latham,  Parus 
bicolor,  is  the  toupet  titmouse  of  Pennant. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
TOPH,        )  7i.     [from  the  Latin  tophus.]     A  kind  of 
TOPH'IN,  1      sandstone. 
TO-PHA'CEOUS,   (to-fa'shus,)   a.      Gritty;    sandy; 

rough  :  stony.  Arbnthnot. 

To'PHET,  (to'fet,)  71.      [Heb.  nsn  tophet,  from  Bn, 
to/7/1,  a  drum.] 

Hell ;  so  called  from  a  place  east  of  Jerusalem, 
where  children   were  burnt  to  Moloch,  and  where 
drums  were  used  to  drown  their  cries. 
TOP'I-A-RY,  a.     [L.  topiarius,  ornamented.] 

Shaped  by  cutting;  as,  tuptarn  work,  which  con- 
sists in  giving  till  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbors 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges.  Francis. 

TOP'IO,   n.      [Gr.   7-0-05,   place  ;    L.   topicas,   topica  ; 
Sans,  topu.] 

1.  Any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument.  The 
Scriptures  furnish  an  unlimited  number  of  topics  for 
the  preacher,  and  topics  infinitely  interesting. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  probable  argument  drawn  from 
the  several  circumstances  and  places  of  a  fact. 
Aristotle  wrote  a  book  of  topics.  Cicero  defines 
topics  to  he  the  art  of  finding  arguments.        Cyc. 

3.  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  rM'-on-s  whom  nu  !.>  -ic:i  cm  work  upon. 

WUHns. 

4.  In  medicine,  an  external  remedy  ;  a  remedy  to 
be  applied  outwardly  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
as  a  plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  and  the  like. 

Cyc. 
TOP'IC,  )  a.      [Supra.]      Pertaining  to  a   place  ; 

TOP'IG-AL,  (      limited  ;  local ;  as,  a  fo/itW  remedy. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  discourse]  or 
to  a  general  head. 
TOP'IG-A  L-LY,  adv.    Locally  ;  with  limitation  to  a 
part. 

2.  With  application  to  a  particular  part ;  as,  a  rem- 
edy topicathi  applied. 
TO-POG'RA-PHER,   71.      [See   Topoc-raphy.]      One 
who  describes  a  particular  place,  town,  city,  or  tract 
of  land. 
TOP-O-GRAPH'IG,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  topogra- 

TOP-0-GRAPH'I€-AL,  j       phy  ;    descriptive    of    a 
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1  See  Pictorial  Illusiratio 
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TOR 

TOF-U  GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     In   the   manner  of 
topography. 

TO-POG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  tottoc,  place,  and  ypaibn, 
description.] 

The  description  of  a  particular  place,  city,  town, 
manor,  parish,  or  tract  of  land.  It  is  of  more  lim- 
ited application  than  Chorografhv. 

TOP'PED,  (topt,)  I  pp.  or  a.      Covered   on  the  top; 

TOPT,  i       capped;     surpassed;     cropped; 

having  the  top  cut  ofT. 

TOP'PING,   p/ir.      Covering  the   top;    capping;   sur- 
passing; cropping;  lopping. 

2.  a.  Fine  ;  gallant.  Johnson. 
[But  Johnson'.*  definition  is  probably  incorrect.] 

3.  Proud  ;  assuming  superiority.  [This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  common  people  of  JYcio  England  use 
the  word,  and  I  believe  the  true  sense ;  but  it  is  not  ele- 

TOP'PING,  n.     In  seamen's  language,  the  act  of  pull- 
ing one  extremity  of  a  yard  higher  than  the  other. 
Mar.  Diet. 
TOPT1NG-LIFT,  n.      A  large,  strong    tackle    em- 
ployed  to  suspend   or  top  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or 
of  the  boom  of  a  main-sail,  in  a  brig  or  schooner. 
Mar.  Diet. 
TOP'PING-LY,  adv.    Proudly  ;  with  airs  of  disdain. 

[.'Vet  on  elegant  /cord,  nor  much  used.] 
TOP'PLE,   (top'pl,)   v.   i.      [from   top.]     To  fall  for- 
ward ;  to  pitch  or  tumble  down. 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads.  Shale. 

[This  word  is  used  chiefly  of  children  when  beginning 
to  wiill:.] 
TOPTLING,  ppr.     Falling  forward. 
TOP'SY-TUR' VY,  ado.    In  an  inverted  posture  ;  with 
the  top  or  head  downward ;  as,  to  turn  a  carriage 
topsy-turvy.  South. 

TOQUE,  (tbk,)  (  n.     [Fr.,   a    cap.]    A  kind  of 

TO-UUET",  (to-ka',)  j       bonnet    or    head-dress    for 

women. 
TOR,  B.     [Sax.  tor  :  L.  turns.'] 

A  tower  ;  a  turret;  also,  a  high,  pointed  hill ;  used 


They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Millon. 

TORCH'-BEaR-ER,  n.    [torch  and  bear.]    One  whose 

office  is  tu  carry  a  torch.  Sidney. 

TORCH'ER,  b.  '  One  that  gives  light.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

TORCH'-LIGIIT,  (-lite,)  n.     [torch  and  light.]    The 

light  of  a  torch  or  of  torches. 

2.  A  light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 

TOBCH'-THlS-TLE,(-this-l,)7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cerens.  Lee. 

The  common  name  of  a  genus  of  the  order  Cacta- 
cere,  called  cereus,  from  cera,  wax,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  stems  to  a  wax  candle.  Torch-thistle 
is  from  the  prickly  stems  used  by  the  Indians  for 
torches.  Cyc. 

TOHCII'WORT,  (-vviirt,)  b.     A  plant.  More. 

TORE,  pret.  of  Tear.     He  tore  his  robe. 
TORE,  n.     [Perhaps  from  tear ;  W.  tori,  to  break.] 
The  dead  grass  tli.it  remains  on   mowing  land  in 
winter  and  spring.     [Used  in  New  England.] 

Mortimer. 
TORE,  n.     [L.  torus.] 

In    architecture,   a    large,    round    molding   on   the 
■    base  of  a  column  ;  a  torus.  Gloss,  of  Jlrchit. 

TO-REU-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  ropevua, sculp- 
ture, and  ypad.Ti,  description.] 

A    description   ot    ancient   sculptures   and   basso- 
relievos.  Cue 
TO-REU-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  ropevpa,  sculpture, 

The  art  or  description  of  sculpture  and  bas-relief. 
TO-REP'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  rnp  „-„,,  polished.] 

Iu   sculpture,   highly    finished   or  polished;  applied 

pro/Trlii  to  figures  in  ha.-d  iroad,  /runt,  t\"c.     Brandc. 

TOR'MENT,   n.      [Fr.   tourmr.nl;   h.  tormentum ;    It. 

•    and  Sp.  tormmto  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  tor- 

quco,  torn,  Eug.  tour  ;  that  is,  from    twisting,  strain- 

I,  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  ;  the  utmost  degree  of 
misery,  either  of  body  or  mind. 


2.  That  which  gives  pain 

3.  An  engine  for  casting  stones.  Elyot. 
TOR-.ME.VT',  B.  t.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ; 

to  inllict  excruciating  pain  and  misery,  either  of  body 


TOR 


TOR 


2.  To  pain  ;  to  distress. 
Lord,  my  servai 


■  Matt. 


the  patty,  griev 


Tormented  all  the  o 


3.  To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass  ;  as,  to  be  tormented 
with  importuliiiics,  or  with  petty  annoyances. 

4.  To  put  into  great  agitation. 
Tliey,  soaring  on  main  whirr, 

[Unusual.]  Mlton. 

TOR-MENT'ED,  pp.    Pained  to  extremity;  teased; 

harassed. 
TOR'MEN-TIL,  ti.  [Fr.  tormentillc ;  It.  tormentilla.] 
The  septfoil,  Potentilla  Tormentilla.  The  root  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  astringent,  and  for 
alleviating  gripes  or  tormina  in  cases  of  diarrhea, 
whence  its  name.  Cyc. 

TOR-MENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Paining  to  an  extreme 
degree  ;  inflicting  severe  distress  and  anguish  ;  teas- 
ing; vexing. 
TOR-MENT'ING,  n.     In  agriculture,  an  imperfect  sort 

of  horse-hoeing.  Cyc. 

TOR-MENT'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  manner  tending  to 

produce  distress  or  anguish. 
TOR-MF.NT'OR,  j   n.     He  or  that  which    torments; 
TOR-MENT'ER,  j       one  who  inflicts  penal  anguish 
or  tortures.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  In  agricultnrr,  ;m  instrument  for  reducing  a  stiff 
soil,  resembling  a  harrow,  but  running  upon  wheels. 
Hebcrt. 
TORN,  pp.  or  a.     [from  tear.] 

Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  by  the  beasts  in  the 
field.— Ex.  xxii. 
TOR-Na'DO,  7t.    [from  the  root  of  turn;  that  is,  a 
whirling  wind.    The  Sp.  and  Port,  tornada  is  a  re- 
turn.] 

A  violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a  tempest,  distinguished 
by  a  whirling  motion.  Tornadoes  of  this  kind  hap- 
pen aftor  extreme  heat,  and  sometimes,  in  the  United 
States,  rend  up  fences  and  trees,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances have  overthrown  houses  and  torn  them  to 
pieces.  Tornadoes  are  usually  accompanied  with 
severe  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain;  but 
they  are  of  short  duration,  and  narrow  in  breadth. 
TO-R6SE',  )  fT  ,„,.„, 
TO'ROUS,    \a-     Y^'torosus.] 

In  botany,  protuberant ;  swelling  in  knobs,  like  the 
veins  and  muscles  ;  as,  a  torous  pericarp.    Martyn. 
TOR  ?E'DO,  7i.*  [L.,  from  (0771™,  to  be  numb.] 

*1.  The  cramp  fish  or  electric  ray.  This  name 
designates  a  genus  of  fishes  of  several  species,  which 
are  commonly  confounded  with  each  other.  These 
fishes  are  usually  taken  in  forty  fathoms  water,  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  England,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  touch  of  them  occasions  a  numbness 
in  the  limb,  accompanied  with  an  indescribable  and 
painful  sensation,  and  is  really  an  electric  shock. 
When  dead,  they  lose  the  power  of  producing  tins 
sensation.  Cyc. 

2.  An  engine  invented  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing ships  by  blowing  them  up. 
TOR'PENT,  a.     [L.  terpens,  torpeo.] 

Benumbed  ;  torpid  ;  having  no  motion  or  activity  ; 
incapable  of  motion. 

A  frail  and  torpent  memory.  Evelyn. 

TOR'PENT,  77.    In  medicine,  that  which  diminishes 

the  exertion  of  the  irritative  motions.  Darwin. 

TOR-PES'CENCE,  77.    A  state  of  insensibility  ;  tor- 

pidness  ;  numbness  ;  stupidity. 
TOR-PES'CENT,  a.     [L.  torpescens.] 

Becoming  torpid  or  numb.  Shrnstone. 

TOR'PID,  a.  [L.  torpidus,  torpeo  ;  perhaps  W.  torp,  a 
lump.] 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  of  exertion  and 
feeling  ;  numb  ;  as,  a  torpid  limb. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid.  Ray. 

2.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sluggish  ;  inactive.  The  mind, 
as  well  as  the  body,  becomes  torpid  by  indolence. 
Impenitent  sinners  remain  in  a  state  of  torpid  se- 
curity. Burrington. 

TOR-PID'I-TY,  77.     Torpidness. 
TOR'PID-LY,  ado.     In  a  dull,  inactive  manner. 
TOR'PID-NESS,  j   71.      The    state   of    being    torpid  ; 
TOR'PI-TUDE,    \  numbness.       Torpidness    may 

amount  to  total  insensibility  or  loss  of  sensation. 

TOR'PI-FI-A'D,'  (-fide,)  71,1.'  'Rendered  torpid. 

TORT1-FV,  7-.  t.     To  make  torpid. 

TOR'PI-F¥-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  torpid. 

TOR'POR,  71.  [L.]  Numbness;  inactivity;  loss  of 
motion,  or  of  the  power  <■('  motion.  Torpor  may 
amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensation,  or  complete  in- 
sensibility. It  may,  how  ever,  be  applied  to  the  state 
of  a  living  body  which  has  not  lost  all  power  of 
feeling  and  motion. 

2.  Dullness;  laziness;  sluggishness;  stupidity. 
TOR  I'O-RIF'IC,  a.     [I,,  torpor  and/acio.] 

Tending  to  produce  torpor. 
TOR-RE-FAC'TION,    n.       [Fr.,    from    L.   torrefacio  ; 
torridos  and/acio.] 
1.  The  operation  of  drying  by  a  fire. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on 
a  metalline  plate,  placed  over  or  before  coals  of  fire, 


till  they  become  friable  to  the  fingers,  or  till  some 
other  desired  effect  is  produced.  Cyc. 

TORTUS-FI-JED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Dried  ;  roasted; 
scorched.  Torrefied  earth,  iu  agnrulture,  is  that 
which  has  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  Cyc. 

TOR'RE-FY,  v.  I.  [Ij.  torrefacio;  L.  torridus,  torrco, 
ami  facia  ;  Fr.  torrefer.] 

1.  To  dry  by  a  fire.  Brown. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  to  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  to  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a 
metalline  plate  till  they  are  friable,  or  are  reduced  to 
any  state  desired. 

TOR'RE-F?-ING,  ppr.  Drying  by  a  fire;  roasting; 
parching. 

TOR'RENT,  77.  [L.  torrens.  This  is  the  participle  of 
torrco,  to  parch.  But  the  sense  of  the  word  torrent 
allies  it  to  the  W.  tori,  to  break,  and  the  Eng.  tear. 
They  are  all  of  one  family,  denoting  violent  ac- 
tion.] 

1.  A  violent  rushing  stream  of  water  or  other 
fluid;  a  stream  suddenly  raised  and  running  rapidly, 
as  down  a  precipice  ;  as,  a  torrent  of  lava. 

2.  A  violent  or  rapid  stream  ;  a  strong  current ; 
as,  a  torrent  of  vices  and  follies ;  a  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Erasmus,  that  great,  iniur"d  name, 
Stemmed  the-  w.ihl  lurrenl  ul  a  lud..ueus  ;ige.  Pope. 

TOR'RENT,  a.    Rolling  or  rushing  in  a  rapid  stream  ; 

as,  waves  of  torrent  fire. 
TOR-RI-CEL'LI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Torricelli,  an 
Italian  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  discov- 
ered the  true  principle  on  which  the  barometer  is 
constructed. 

Torricellian  tube,  is  a  glass  tube  thirty  or  more 
inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  other,  such  as  is  used  in  the  barom- 
eter. 

Torricellian  vacuum  ;  a  vacuum  produced  by  filling 
with  mercury  a  tube  hermetically  closed  at  one  end, 
and,  after  immersing  the  other  end  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  allowing  the  inclosed  mercury  to  descend 
till  it  is  counter-balanced  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer. 

Ilutton. 
TOR'RID,  a.     [L.  torridus,  from  torrco,  to  roast.] 

1.  Parched  ;  dried  with  heat ;  as,  a  torrid  plain  or 
desert. 

2.  Violently  hot ;  burning  or  parching  ;  as,  a.  torrid 
heat.  Milton. 

Torrid  zone;   in   geography,  that  space  or  broad 

belt  of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  over 

which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  every  year, 

and  where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

TOR'RID-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  very  hot  or 

TORSE,  ft      [Fr.  torse  ;  L.  tortus.} 

In  heraldry,  a  wreath. 
TOR'SEL,  71.    [Supra.]    Any  thing  in  a  twisted  form  ; 

as,  tnrsels  for  mantel-trees.  Mozon. 

TOR'SION,  71.     [L.  torsio,  from  torqueo,  to  twist.] 
The  act  of  turning  ur  twisting. 
Torsion  balance,  an  instrument  for  estimating  very 

minute  forces  by  the  motion  of  an  index  attached  to 

the  ends  of  two  fine  wires  or  threads,  which  twist 

around  each  other.  .  Olmsted. 

TOR'SO,  71.    [It.]    The  trunk  of  a  statue,  mutilated 

of  head  and  limbs  ;  as,  the  torso  of  Hercules. 
TORT,  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tortus,  twisted,  from  torqueo. 

The  primary  sense  is,  to  turn  or  strain ;  hence,  to 

twist.] 

1.  In  law,  any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are  inju- 
ries done  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  as 
trespass,  assault  and  battery,  defamation,  and  the 
like.  Blaekstone. 

2.  Mischief;  calamity.  Spenser. 
[Except  in  the  legal  sense  above  explained,  it  is  ob- 

TOR'TEAU,  (tor'to,)  rt.     In  heraldry,  a  red  roundel.— 

E.  H.  Barker. 
TORT'ILE,  (tort'il,)  a.     [L.  torctfis.] 

Twisted;  wreathed;  coiled.  In  botany,  coiled 
like  a  rope  ;  as,  a  tortile  awn.  Martyn. 

TOR'TION,  (tor'shun  )  71.     [L.  tortus.] 

Torment ;  pain.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

TOR'TIOUS,  ^tor'shus,)  a.     [from  tort.]     Injurious; 
done  by  wrong. 
2.  In  law,  implying  tort,  or  injury  for  which  the 


2.  In  the  mill!  iniart,  a  defense  used  bv  the  ancients, 
formed  by  the  troops  arranging  themselves  in  close 
order  and'  pl.icmg  their  bucklers  oyer  their  heads, 
makin"  a  cover  resemblum  a  tortoise-shell. 

TOR'To'lSE-SHEI.L,  11.*  [tortoise  and  shell.]  The 
shell,  or  hornv  scutes  or  plates  of  the  tortoise,  used 
in  inlaying  and  111  various  manufactures  ;  particu- 
larly, tlie  sh.  il  of  it  -p-i-i.  s  of  sea  turtlo,  the  hawk's 
bill  turtle,  Chelone  imbricatt.  Brandt. 

TOET-IIOSE',  < 
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TORT-U-OS'I-TY,  n.     [from  tortuous.]    The  state  of 
being  twisted  or  wreathed ;  wreath  ;  flexure. 

Brown. 
TORT'lJ-OUS  a.     [L.  tortuosus  ;  Fr.  tortueux.] 

1.  Twisted;   wreathed  ;  winding;   as,  a  tortuo 
train ;  a  tortuous  leaf  or  corol,  in  botany. 

Milton.    Martyn. 

2.  Tortious.     [Not  used.]     [See  Tortious.] 

Spenser. 
TORT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  winding  manner. 
TORT'lj-OCS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  twisted. 
TORT'URE,  (tort'yur,)  n.     [Pr.  torture;  It.  and  Sp. 

tortura;  from   L.  tortus,  torquco,  to  twist,  W.  torji; 

probably  from  the  root  of  turn.     See  Tour.] 

1.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  pang; 
agony  ;  torment. 

Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.  Milton. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted  judicially,  ejther  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  a  crime,  or  fur  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  from  an  accused  person.  Torture  may 
be,  and  is,  inflicted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  by  wate: 
or  by  fire,  or  by  the  boot  or  thumbkin.  But  the  mos 
usual  mode  is  by  the  rack  or  wheel.     Puley.     Cijc. 

TORT'URE,  v.  t.     To  pain  to  extremity  ;  to  torment. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture  ;  to  put  to  the  rack ;  as 
to  torture  an  accused  person. 

3.  To  Tex  ;  to  harass.  Addison. 

4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow.    [Not  in  use.] 

Bac  n. 
TORT'U.R-.ED,  (tort'yurd,)  pp.    Tormented  ;  stretched 

on  the  wheel ;  harassed. 
TORT'lJR-ER,  n.     One  who  torments  ;  a  tormentor, 

TORT'UR-ING,  ppr.    Tormenting  ;  stretching  on  the 

TORT'lJRllNG-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  torture  or  torment, 

Beaum.  gf  Fl. 
TORT'UJt-OUS,  a.     Tormenting.     [Not  in  use.] 


In  botany,  cylindrical,  with  several 


TOR-U-L5SE 

swhIIs  and  c 

To'RUS,  7i.  [L.]  In  architecture,  a  large  molding 
used  in  the  bases  of  columns.  Its  profile  is  semicir- 
cular. Brande. 

2.  In  botany,  the  receptacle,  or  part  of  the  flower 
on  which  the  carpels  are  seated.  Lindley. 

TOR'VI-TY,  7i.     [L.  torvitas ;  from  twisting,  supra.] 

Sourness  or  severitv  of  countenance. 
TOR'VOUS,  a.     [L.  tonus,  from  the  root  of  torqueo, 

Sour  of  aspect ;  stern  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 
Dcrham. 
TO'RY,  n.     [Said  to  be  an  Irish  word,  denoting  a  rob- 
ber: perhaps  from  tor,  a  bush,  as  the  Irish  banditti 
lived  in  the  mountains  or  among  trees.] 

The  name  given  to  an  adherent  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy. The  tories  form  a  party  which  are  charged  with 
supporting  more  arbitrary  principles  in  government 
than  the  whigs,  their  opponents. 

In  America,  during  the  revolution,  those  who  op- 
posed the  war,  and  favored  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  cailed  tories. 
To'RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  tories. 
To'RYISM,  7i.     The  principles  of  the  tories. 
T6SE,  v.  t.     To  tease  wool.     [Nat  in  use,  or  local.] 
TOSS,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Tossed  or  Tost.   [W.  tosiaw, 
to  toss,  to  jerk.     Q.U.  G.  stossen,  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  throw  with  the  hand  ;  particularly,  to  throw 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  or  to  throw  up- 
ward ;  as,  to  toss  a  ball. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence.  Shak. 

3.  To  lift  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden  or  violent 
motion  ;  as,  to  toss  the  head  ;  or  to  toss  up  the  head. 

He  tossed  his  arm  aloft.  Addison. 

4.  To  cause  to  rise,  and  fall ;  as,  to  be  tossed  on  the 

We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

5.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other.     Prov.  xxi. 

6.  To  agitate  ;  to  make  restless. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.  Milton. 

7.  To  keep  in  play;  to  tumble  over  ;  as,  to  spend 
four  years  in  tossing  the  rules  of  grammar,    rfscham. 

To  toss  the  oars,  in  a  boot,  is  to  throw  them  with 
their  blades  up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  sa- 
lute. 
TOSS,  v.  i.     To  fling  ;  to  roll  and  tumble  ;  to  writhe  ; 
to  be  in  violent  commotion. 

To  loss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets  and  enrages  our 

pain.  TUlotson. 

2.  To  be  tossed.  Shak. 

To  toss  up,  is  to  throw  a  coin  into  the  air,  and  wa- 
ger on  what  side  it  will  fall.  Brampstnn. 
TOSS,  71.     A  throwing  upward  or  with  a  jerk  ;  the  act 
of  tossing ;  as,  the  toss  of  a  ball. 

2.  A  throwing  up  of  the  head  ;  a  particular  man- 
ner of  raising  the  head  with  a  jerk.  It  is  much  ap- 
plied to  horses,  and  may  be  applied  to  an  affected 
manner  of  raising  the  head  in  men. 
TOSS'S!),  (tost,)  pp.  Thrown  upward  suddenly  or 
with  a  jerk  ;  made  to  rise  and  fall  suddenly. 


TOU 

TOS'SEL.     See  Tassel. 

TOSS'ER,  7i.     One  who  tosses. 

TOSS'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  upward  with  a  jerk;  rais- 
ing suddenly  ;  as  the  head. 

TOSS'ING,  71.  The  act  of  throwing  upward  ;  a  rising 
and  falling  suddenly  ;  a  rolling  and  tumbling. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groanB.  Millon. 

TOSS'POT,  n.  [toss  and  pot.]  A  toper;  one  habit 
ually  given  to  strong  drink. 

TOST,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Toss. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

To'TAL,  a.\  [Fr.  ;  L.  totalis,  tntus ;  W.  twt] 

1.  Whole  ;  full  ;  complete  ;  as,  total  darkness ;  a 
total  departure  from  the  evidence  ;  a  total  loss  ;  the 
total  sum  or  amount. 

2.  Whole ;  not  divided. 

Myself  the  total  crime.  Milton. 

To'TAL,  7i.  The  whole  ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount 
These  sums  added  make  the  grand  total  of  five  mil- 
lions. 

TO-TAL'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  tatalitc.] 

The  whole  sum  ;  whole  quantity  or  amount. 

To'TAL-LY,  ado.  Wholly;  entirely;  fully;  com- 
pletely; as,  to  be  total!  it  exhausted  ;  all  hope  totally 
failed  ;  he  was  Intuitu  aii-m-hed  in  thought. 

To'TAL-NESS,  71.     Entireness. 

TOTE,  7j.  t.     To  carry  or  bear. 

[A  word  used  in  slaveholding  countries ;  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  blacks.  This  word  is 
said  also  to  he  the  same  as  Tolt,  which  see,  the  I 
being  omitted.  It  is  most  used  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  United  States,  is  occasionally  heard  in  N 
England,  and  is  said  also  to  be  used  in  England.] 

ToTE,  71.     [L.  totus.] 

The  entire  body,  or  all ;  as,  the  whole  tote.  [Hal- 
li/rrl!  sails  slill  in  use.]      [Colloquial.] 

ToT'ED,  pp.     Carried  or  borne. 

T'OTH'ER  ;  a  vuljiar  pronunciation  of  the  other. 

TOT'I-DEM  VER'BIS,  [L.]  In  so  many  words;  in 
the  very  words. 

TO'TI-ES  QUO'Tl-ES,  (to'she-eez-kwo'she-eez,) 
[L.]     As  often  as  one,  so  often  the  other. 

TO'TO  CCE'LO,  (-see'lo,)  [L.]     By  the  whole  hemi 
sphere  ;  as  opposite'  as  possible. 
In  toto,  [L.]     In  the  whole. 

TOT'TER,  o.  i.     [This  may  be  allied  to  titter.] 

1.  To  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall  ;  to  vacillate  ; 
as,  an  old  man  tatters  with  age ;  a  child  totters  when 
he  begins  to  walk. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  reel ;  to  lean. 

As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottering  fence.  —  Ps. 


Troy  i 


1  high,  and  totten 


rfall. 


Dryden. 


TOT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shaking,  as  threatening  a 

fall;  vacillating;  reeling;  inclining. 
TOT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  tottering  manner. 
TOT'TER- Y,  )  a.     Shaking  ;  trembling  -  r  vacillating, 
TOT'TY,         j      as  if  about  to  fall  ;  rjsteady.     [Not 

in  use] 

[Spenser  wrote  Tottle,  as  the  common  people  of 


cans,  like  those  of  parrots,  are  formed  for  grasping. 
P.  Cyc. 
2.  A  small  modem  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Hutton. 

TOUCH,  (tuch,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  toucher;  Arm.  tovieha,  tou- 
chan,  or  touchria  :  Colli,  likiui,  attekan;  G.  tickeni  D. 
tekken;  Sp.  and  Port,  tocar;  It.  toccare;  Gr.  iiyut ;  L. 
tango,  originally  tago,  (our  vulgar  tag;)  pret.  tetigi, 
pp.  tactus.  The  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  strike.  Class 
Dg.  It  appears  by  the  laws  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
that,  in  his  days,  this  word  was  written  without  n. 
"  Pellex  aram  Junonis  ne  tagito  "] 

1.  To  come  in   contact  with  ;    to  hit   or  strike 
against. 


2.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch.  Creech. 

3.  To  come  to ;  to  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

The  god  viudicliv.' dr icl  Micni  nevermore, 

Ah,  men  unblessed  I   to  touch  that  natal  shore.  Pope. 

4.  To  try,  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

Whurein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed.  Shak. 

5.  To  relate  to ;  to  concern. 

The  quarrel  touchelh  none  but  thee  alone.  Shak. 

[This  sense  is  now  nearly  obsolete.] 
b.  To  handle  slightly.  Brown. 

7.  To  meddle  with.     I  have  not  touched  the  books. 

8.  To  affect. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  Becms  to  this.  Milton. 

9.  To  move  ;  to  soften  ;  to  melt. 

The  lender  sire  was  touched  witti  what  he  said.  Addison. 

10.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly.  Pope. 
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11.  To  infect;  as,  men  touched  with  pestilent  dis- 
eases.    [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

12.  To  make  an  impression  on. 

Its  face  must  be  —so  hard  that  the  file  will  not  Umcli  it.  Mozon. 

13.  To  strike,  as  an  instrument  of  music ;  to 
play  on. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps.  Millon. 

14.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  forcibly. 

No  decree  of  mine, 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse   ' 

15.  To  treat  slightly.  In  his  discourse,  he  barely 
touched  upon  the  subject  deemed  the  most  interest- 

16.  To  afflict  or  distress.     Gen.  xxvi. 

To  touch  up;  to  repair;  or  to  improve  by  slight 
touches  or  emendations.  *         Addison. 

To  touch  the  wind;  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 
TOUCH,  (tuch,)!).  t.     To  be  in  contact  with  ;  to  be  in 
a  state  of  junction,  so  that   no  space  is  between. 
Two  spheres  touch  only  at  points.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch  silver. 

3.  To  treat  of  slightly  in  discourse.         Addison. 

4.  Among  seamen,  the  sails  are  said  to  touch  when 
they  are  braced  so  sharp,  or  so  near  the  wind,  that 
they  begin  to  shake.  Totten. 

To  touch  at ;  to  come  or  go  to,  without  stay.  The 
ship  touched  at  Lisbon. 

The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidou.—  Acts  xxvii. 
T*o  touch  an  or  upon;  to  mention  slightly. 


quilted  it.  Addison. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  touch  at.     [Little  used.] 
TOUCH,   (tuch,)  7i.      Contact;    the   hitting  of  two 
bodies  ;  the  junction  of  two  bodies  at  the  surface,  so 
that  there  is  no  space  between  them.     The  mimosa 
shrinks  at  the  slightest  touch. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation,  one 
of  the  five  senses.  We  say,  a  thing  is  cold  or  warm 
to  the  touch  ;  silk  is  soft  to  the  touch. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  I  Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  touching.  The  touch  of  cold  water 
made  him  shrink. 

4.  The  state  of  being  touched, 
welcome  to  thy  hand 


Unless  1  touched. 
Examination  by  a  stone. 
Test ;  that  by  which  any  thi 

Equity,  lh.-  urn-  I'jilcU  ul    ll!  law 


Shak. 
ig  is  examined. 


7.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

My  friends  of  noble  touch. 

8.  Single  act  of  a  pencil  on  a  picture. 
Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil,  t 


Dryden. 

9.  Feature ;  lineament. 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized.  Shak. 

10.  Act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  itir  touches  ut'  svmol  harmony.  Shak. 

11.  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 


The  deatlr  of  Pulvia,  with  more 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us. 

12.  Something  of  passion  i 


jrgeul  touches 
r  affection. 


touch  of  mercy.  Hooker. 

13.  Particular  application  of  any  thing  to  a  person. 

Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly  used.  |  Obs.] 

14.  A  stroke;  as,  a  touch  of  raillery  ;  a  satiric  touch. 

Addison. 

15.  Animadversion  ;  censure  ;  reproof. 

I  never  bore  am  touch  ■>!  con.-,  ',<  ace  with  greater  regret. 

K.  Charles. 

16.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 

I  keep  touch  with  my  promise.     [06s.]  More. 

17.  A  small  quantity  intermixed. 

Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  conscience.  Shak. 

18.  A  hint;  suggestion  ;  slight  notice. 

A  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Print  my  pivUv  in  such  Inrui  as.  in  the  bookseller's  phrase,  will 
make  a  sixpenny  touch.     [Not  in  use.]  Swift. 

20.  In  music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in- 
strument to  the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy  touch,  or  light 

21.  In  music,  an  organ  is  said  to  have  a  good  touch 
or  stop,  when  the  keys  close  well. 

22.  In  ship-building,  touch  is  the  broadest  port  of  a 
plank  worked  top  and  butt ;  or  the  middle  of  a  plank 
worked  anchor-stock  fashion  :  also,  the  anglesof  the 
stern  timbers  at  the  counters.  Cyc 
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TO'jCH'A-BLE,  (tuch'a-bl,)  a.   That  may  be  touched  ; 

tangible. 
T")UCH'HoLE,    ftuch'hole,)    n.       [touch    and    hole.] 

The  vent  of  a  cannon  or  other  species  of  firearms, 

by  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder  of  the 

charge.     It  is  now  called  the  Vent. 
TCUCH'I-LY,    (tuch'e-le,)    ado.        With    irritation  ; 

peevishly. 
TOUCH' I-NESS,    (tnch'e-ness,)    n.      [from    touchy.] 

Peevishness  ;   irritability  ;   irascibility. 

K.  Charles. 
TOUCH'ING,   (tuch'ing,)    ppr.      Coming  in   contact 

with;  hitting;  striking;   affecting. 

2.  Concerning;  relating  to;  with  respect  to. 

Now,  as  touching  things  offered  to  idols. —  1  Cor.  viii. 

3.  a.     Affecting;  moving;  pathetic. 
TOUCH'ING,   (tuch'ing,)   n.     Touch;  the  sense  of 

feeling. 

TOUCH'ING-I.Y,  (tuch'ing-le,)  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
move  Hie  passions;  feelingly.  Garth. 

TOUCH'-ME-NOT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 
tiens,  and  another  of  the  genus  Momordica. 

TOUCH'-NEE-DLE,  (tuch'nee-dl,)  «.  [toncAand  nee- 
dle.] 

Toucli-necdles  are  small  bars  of  gold  and  silver, 
some  of  which  are  pure,  and  others  alloyed  with 
various  definite  proportions  of  copper,  prepared  for 
trying  gold  and  silver  by  the  touchstone,  by  compar- 
ison with  the  mark  they  leave  upon  it. 

TOUCH'SToNE,  (tuch'stone,)  n.     [touch  and  stone.] 

1.  A  variety  of  extremely  compart  silicious  schist, 
almost  as  close  as  Hint,  used  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  streak  impressed  on 
the  stone;  also  called  Lydian  Stone. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  qualities  of  a 
thing  are  tried  ;  as,  money,  the  touchstone  of  common 
honesty.  V  Estrange. 

Irish   touchstone,  is   the   basalt,  the   stone    which 

composes  the  Clam's  Causeway. 
TOUCH' WQQD,  (tuch'wood)   n.     [touch  and  'wood.] 

Decayed   wood,  used   like  a  match  for  taking  fire 

from  a  spark.  Howell. 

TOUCH'Y,(tuch'e,)n.    [Vulgarly  Techv.]     Peevish; 

irritable  ;  irascible  ;  apt  to  take  fire.     [JVot  elegant.] 
Arbuthnot. 
TOUCH,  (tnf,)  a.    [Sax.  toh;  D.  taai;  G.  zUhe.    Qu. 

tight,  thick.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brittle- 
ness;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking.  The  liga- 
ments of  animals  and  India  rubber  are  remarkably 
tough.  Tough  timber,  like  young  ash,  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  shafts  and  springs  of  a  carriage. 

2.  Firm  ;  strong  ;  not  easily  bronen  ;  able  to  en- 
dure hardship  ;  as,  an  animal  of  a  tough  frame. 

Dryden. 

3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous  ;  clammy  ;  tena-' 
cious  ;  ropy  ;  as,  tough  phlegm. 

4.  Stiff;  not  flexible. 

TOUGH'JEN,  (tuf'n,)  v.  i.     To  grow  tough. 

Mortimer. 

TOUGH'EN,  (tuf'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  tough. 

TOUGH'£N-£D,  pp.    Made  or  become  tough. 

TOUGH'£N-ING,  ppr.     Making  tough. 

TOUGH'ISH,  (tuf'ish,)  a.     Tough  in  a  slight  degree. 

TOUGH'LY,  (tuf'le.)  adv.    In  a  tough  manner. 

TOUGH'NESS,  (tnf 'ness,)  n.  The  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance which  renders  it  in  some  degree  flexible, 
without  briuleness  or  liability  to  fracture  ;  flexibility 
with  a  fiun  adnesion  of  parts  ;  as,  the  toughness  of 
steel.  Dryden, 

2.  Viscosity;    tenacity;    clamminess;    gli 
ness  ;  as,  the  toughness  of  mucus. 

3.  Firmness  ;   strength  of  constitution  or  texture. 

Shak. 
TOU-PEE',  I    .  v  .    j   v.     [Fr.  toupct,  from  touffe, 

TOU-PET',  j   C00?1  <>   J       a  tuft,  or  its  root.] 
A  little  tuft ;  a  curl  or  artificial  lock  of  hair. 
TOUR,  (toor,)  n. t  [Fr.  tour,  a  turn;   D.  toer;  Heb. 


i.    Class  Dr,  No.  i 


Tin,  Ar.   Aj 

1.  Literally,  a  going  round  ;  hence,  a  journev  in  a 
circuit ;  as,  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  the  tour  of  France 
or  England. 

2.  A  turn  ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  tcurs  of  the  heav 
enly  bodies.     [JVot  now  in  use.] 

3.  A  turn  ;  as,  a  tour  of  duty  ;  a  military  use  of 
the  word. 

4.  A  tress  or  circular  border  of  hair  on  the  head, 
I  by  both  sexes.  Cy, 
[Wot  in  ,tse.] 

TOUR-IUL'LIO: 
firework,  peculiar  for  turning  ;ruund, 
so  as  to  present  the  appeaiauce  of  a  scroll  of  li 

Francis. 

TOUR'IST,  (toor'ist,)  it.     One  who  makes  a  tour, 
perforins  a  journey  in  a  cirruit. 

TOUR  M  A-L1N,  j  n.     [Probably  a  corruption  of  Tot 

TUR'MA-LIN,     \      namal,  a  name  given  tothisstone 
in  Ceylon.] 

A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  black  three-sided 
or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  hy  three-sided   py 
mids.     It  also  presents  brown,  blue,  green,  and  red 


5.  A  tower.     [JVot  in  use.] 

'  " L'LrOir,  ftoor-biliyon,)  n.    An  nm i 

,  peculiar  f< 


colors.  The-  blue  lias  been  called  Indicolite  ;  the  red, 
Bubellite.  Both  the  green  and  red  varieties  are  high- 
ly esteemed  in  jewelry,  when  clear  and  of  a  large 
size.      The  black   tourmalin   was    formerly   called 

ScHORL. 

Crystals  of  tourmalin,  when  heated,  are  remarka- 
ble for  exhibiting  el-etiic  polarity.  Dana. 

TOURN,  n.  The  sheriff's  turn  or  court ;  also,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel.     [JVot  American.] 

TOURN'A-MENT,  (turn'a-rnent,)  n.*  [from  Fr.tour- 
ner,  to  turn.] 

A  mock-fight  or  military  sport,  in  which  quite  a 
number  of  combatants  were  engaged  as  an  exhibition 
of  their  address  and  bravery.  It  differed  from  the 
joust,  which  was  a  trial  of  skill  between  one  man 
and  another. 

TOURN'I-ftUET,  (turn'e-ket,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  surgical 
instrument   or   bandage  which    is  straitened  or  re- 
laxed with  a  screw,  and  useifto  check  hemorrhages. 
Cyc. 

TOURN'EY,  (tum'e,)  n.     A  tournament.     [Supra.] 

TOURN'EY,  (tum'e,)  v.  i.  To  tilt;  to  perform 
tournaments.  Spenser. 

TOUR-JVOIS',  (toor-nwa',)  n.  A  Here  tournois  was  a 
French  money  of  account  worth  2l>  sous,  or  a  franc. 
It  was  thus  called  in  distinction  from  the  Paris  livre, 
which  contained  25  sous.  Diet,  dc  I'Acad. 

T(iUR-JVPRE',n.     [Fr.]     Turn ;  contour. 

TOUSE,  n.     A  pulling;  a  disturbance.         Halliwcll. 

TOUSE,  (ton/.,)  v.  t.     [G.  lausen,  to  pull.] 

To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  tear.     [Hence  Towser.] 

As  a  bear,  whom  hungry  curs  have  loused.  Spenser. 

TOU'SLE,  j  ,.  ,  )  v.  t.    The  same  as  Touse  ;  to 

TOU'SiCL,  j  Uouz  ''->  j       pUt  into  disorder;    to  tum- 
ble; to  tangle.     [Used  by  the  common  people  of  JVew 
England.] 
TOUT,  c.  L     To  toot,  which  see. 

2.  To  ply  or  seek  for  customers.     Hence,  a  (outer- 
is  one  who  touts  for  an  inn.     [Various  Dialects.] 
Smart.     Haliiwell. 
ToW,  v.  I.     [Sax.  tcogan,  teon  ;   Fr.  touer  ;   G.  lichen, 
to  pull ;  H"-,  a  pulling,  a  tug  ;   L.  duco.    See  Class 
Dg,  No.  62,  64.] 

To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through  the  water  by 
means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  performed  by  another 
boat  or  ship,  or  by  men  on  shore,  or  by  horses.  Boats 
on  canals  are  usually  towed  by  horses. 
TOW,  n.  [Sax.  tow  ;  Fr.  etoupe  ;  L.  stupa ;  It.  stoppa ; 
Sp.  estopa.     It  coincides  with  stuff.] 

The  coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp,  sepa- 
rated from  the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 
TOWAGE,  n.    [from  toto,  the  verb.]     The  act  of  tow- 
ing. 
2.  The  price  paid  for  towing.  Walsh. 

To'VV  ARD,  (t5'ard,)  prep.  [Sax.  toward ;  to  and  ward, 
weard  ;  L.  versus,  vcrto.] 

1.  In  the  direction  to 

2.  With  direction  to;  in  a  moral  sense;  with  re- 
spect to  ;  regarding. 

iye  shall  It.-  ■  ■  v i l  h,uard  hi:,  brother.  —  Deat.  xxviii. 

— :~     myself  U)  hive   alwaya  a  conscience  void  of 


11.  r    ill  (In 
offens. 
-       ng  of  thy 


«  toward  God  I 


Jesus  Christ,  c 

3.  With  ideal  I 

This  was  the  first  i 


;  lo,ro.-il  t 


Lord 


flint  alarm  Falkland  received  toward  an; 

4.  Nearly. 

I  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you. 
TO'WARD,  adv.    Near;  at  hand  ;  in  a  state 

To'WARD,  a.    Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  not  froward  ; 

apt  ;  as,  a  toward  vouth. 
To'WARD-LI-NESS.n.     [from  towardly.]    Readiness 
to  do  or  learn  ;  aptness  ;  docility. 


Swift. 

prepa- 


TO'WARD-LY,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  apt ;  do- 
cile ;  tractable  ;  compliant  with  duty.  Bacon. 

TO'WARD-NESS,  n.     Docility  ;  towardliness. 

South. 

ToW'-BoAT,  n.  A  boat  which  is  towed,  or  drawn 
by  a  tow-line. 

TOWEL,  H.  [Fv.  touaille  ;  Gaelic,  tubailt  ,■  It.  tova- 
glia;  Port,  toalha  ;  Arm.  tviiailhon  ;  Sp.  toba!la,tobaja, 
toujo, or  toulla.  In  Italian,  the  word  signiliesa  table- 
cloth.] 

A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands,  and  for  other 
things. 

TOWEL-ING,  ».    Cloth  for  towels. 

TOWER,  7t.*  [Sax.  tor,  tim;  Ir.  tor  ;  Fr.  and  Arm. 
tour ,  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  torre  ;  W.  tw,  a  heap  or  pile  ; 
Corn,  id.;  G.  thurm  ;  D.  form;  L.  turris ;  Gr.  rn/jcnc  ; 
Heb.  m.B.     Class  Dr,  No.  24.] 

1.  A  building,  either  round  or  square,  raised  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  consisting  of  several  sto- 
ries. When  towers  are  erected  with  either  buildings, 
as  they  usually  are,  they  rise  above  the  main  edifice. 
They  are  generally  flat  on  the  top,  thus  differing  from 
steeples  or  spires  ;  and  hence  the  tower  of  a  church  is 
that  part  which  contains  the  bells.     Before   the   in- 


vention of  guns,  places  were  fortified  with  towers, 
and  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted  on 
wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a  level  with 
the  walls.  Cyc. 

2.  A  citadel  ;  a  fortress.     Ps.  lxi. 
*3.  A  high  head-dress.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight  ;  elevation.  John.<on 

Tower  bastion;  in  fortification,  a  small  .owerinthe 
form  of  a  bastion,  with  rooms  or  cells  underneath 
for  men  and  guns.  Cyc. 

Tower  of  London  ;  a  collection  of  buildings  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  formerly  containing  a  state- 
prison,  and  now  used  as  an  arsenal  and  repository  of 
various  objects  of  public  interest.  P.  Cyc. 

Round  tower.     See  Round  Tower. 
TOWER,  v.  i.     To  rise  and  fly  high  ;  to  soar ;  to  be 
lofty. 

Sublime  thoughts,  which  lower  above  the  clouds.  Locke. 

TOWER-.ED,  a.    Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 
Milton. 

TOWERING,  ppr.    Rising  aloft ;    mounting  high; 

soaring. 

2.  a.     Very  hish  ;  elevated  ;  as,  a  towering  height. 

TOWER-MUS-TARD,  7i.     [tower  and  mustard.]     An 

nual   plant  of  the  genus   Turritis,  whose  leaves 

d  seeds  give  the  stem  a  pyramidal  form.      Loudon. 

TO  WER-Y,  a.     Having  towers  ;  adorned  or  defended 

towers  ;  as,  towery  cities.  Pope. 

ToWING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  water,  as  a  boat. 
ToVV'-LINE,  n.     [tow   and    line.]     A   small    hawser, 

ed  to  tow  a  ship,  ckc. 
ToW'-PATH,  In.     A  path  used  by  men  or  horses 

TOWING-PATH,  \      that  tow  boats. 

To  wit;  to  know  ;  namely. 
TOWN,  n.t  [Sax.  tun  ;  W.  din,  dinns,  a  fortified  hill,  a 
fort;  Gaelic,  dun ;  Sax.  dun,  dune,  a  hill,  whence 
downs.  The  Sax.  tun  signifies  an  inclosure,  a  gar- 
den, a  village,  a  town,  and  ttjnau  is  to  shut,  to  make 
fast ;  G.  laun,  a  hedge  ;  D.  tun,  a  garden.  If  the 
original  word  signified  a  lull,  the  sense  is  a  mass  or 
collection.  Hut  probably  the  original  word  signified 
fortified,  and  the  rude  fortifications  of  uncivilized 
men  were  formed  wi.h  hedges  and  stakes;  hence 
also  a  garden.  (See  Garden  and  Tun.)  Sax.  leac- 
tune,  a  garden,  that  is,  leek-town,  an  inclosure  for 
leeks,  that  is,  plants.  This  shows  that  the  primary 
sense  of  town  is  an  inclosure  for  defense.] 

1.  Originally,  a  walled  or  fortified  place  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  inclosed  with  walls,  hedges,  or  pick- 
ets for  safety.  Rahab's  house  was  on  the  town  wall. 
Joslt.  ii. 


2  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village. 
In  this  use  the  word  is  very  indefinite,  and  a  town 
may  consist  of  twenty  houses  or  of  twenty   thou- 

3.  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to  which  be- 
longs a  regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  Johnson. 

A  town,  in  modern  times,  is  generally  without 
walls,  which  is  the  circumstance  that  usually  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  city.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes a  town  from  a  city,  is,  generally,  that  a  city 
is  incorporated  with  special  privileges,  and  a  town  is 


city 


Oftf 


eda 


Th 


a  town  voted  to 
latere,  or  they 
[hways.    [JVew 

township ;  the 


4.  The  inha 
send  two  representatives  to  the  lei 
voted  to  lay  a  tax  for  repairing  the  1 
England.] 

5.  In  popular  usage,  in  America, 
whole  territory  within  certain  limits. 

6.  In  England,  the  court  end  of  London.  ,  Pope. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Pope. 

8.  The  metropolis.  The  gentleman  lives  in  taum 
in  winter;  in  summer,  he  lives  in  the  country.  The 
same  form  of  expression  is  used  in  regard  to  other 
populous  towns. 

TOWN'-CLERK,  n.  [town  and  clerk.]  An  officer 
who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town,  and  enters  all  its 
official  proceedings. 

TOWN-CRT'ER,  n.  [town  and  en;.]  A  public  crier  ; 
one  who  makes  proclamation.     '  '  Shak. 

TOWN'-HAI.L,  n.  A  public  room  or  building  for 
transacting  the  business  of  a  town. 

TOWN'-HOUSE,   it.     [to?™  and  house.]     The  house 

.  where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is  transacted 
hy  the  inhabitants,  in  legal  meeting. 

.      JVew  England. 
2.  A  house  in  town;  in  opposition  tollhouse  in 
the  country. 

TOWN'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  ;   like  the  town. 

TOWN'LESS,  a.     Having  no  town.  Hoirrll. 

TOWN'SHIP,  n.  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town. 
In  JVew  England,  the  States  are  divided  into  town- 
ships of  five,  six  seven,  or  perhaps  ti  n  miles  square, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  are  invested 
with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  lor  the  poor,  &.c. 

TOWNS'MAN,  n.     [town  and  thou.]     An    inhabitart 

of  a  place  ;  or  one  of  the  same  town  with  another. 

2.  A    selectman  ;  an    officer  of  the  town  in  New 
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England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
town.     [See  Selectmen.] 

TOWN'-TALK,  (-tawk,)  n.  The  common  talk  of  a 
piace,  or  tin-  subject  of  common  conversation. 

ToVV'-RoPE,  n.  [tow  and  rope.]  Any  rope  used  in 
towing  ships  or  boats.  Mar.  Vict. 

TOWS'ER,  n.    [from  touss.]    The  name  of  a  clog. 

TOX'I-CAL,  a.     [Gr.  roj.t,*.] 
Poisonous.     [Little  used.] 

TOX-I-CO-LOCsae-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  toxicology. 

TOX-I-CO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  toxicological 
manner. 

TOX-I-COL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  treats  of  poisons. 

TOX-I-COL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  to^ikov,  pertaining  to  an 
arrow ;  and  as  arrows  were  frequently  poisoned, 
hence,  a  poison;  and  \oyos,  a  treatise.] 

That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  mor- 
bid and  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inordi- 
nate doses  and  quantities  of  medicines,  commonly 
called  poisoning. 

TOX'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  to^ou,  a  bow,  and  oiovs,  a 
tooth.] 

A  gigantic,  pachydermatous  quadruped,  now  ex- 
tinct, having  teeth  bent  like  a  bow.  Brande. 

TOX-OPH'I-LlTE,  7!.  [Gr.  rofuc,  a  bow  or  an  ar- 
row, and  ipiXoi,  a  lover.j 

A  lover  of  archery.  Smart. 

TOY,  n.     [Clu.  D.  tool,  tire,  ornament.] 
1    A  plaything  fur  children  ;  a  bawble. 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real 
value. 

3.  An  article  of  trade  of  little  value. 

They  exchange  gold  and  pearl  for  toys.  Abbot. 

4.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

Nor  light  an!  nil"  toy*  [in  lin  -s  may  vainly  swell.      Drayton. 

5.  Folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

6.  Amorous  dalliance  ;  play  ;  sport.  Milton. 

7.  An  old  story  ;  a  silly  tale.  Shak. 

8.  Slight  representation  ;  as,  the  toy  of  novelty. 

Hooker. 

9.  Wild  fancv  ;  odd  conce't.  Shak. 
TOY,  v.  i.     [Dan.  tover,  Sw.  ttifoa,  to  stay,  to  tarry,  to 

dally.     This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin  of  toy,  supra.] 
To  dally  amorously  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  play. 

TOY,  v.  t.     To  treat  foolishly.     [Not  used.]    Dering. 

TOY'ER,  j!.  One  who  toys ;  one  who  is  full  of  tri- 
fling tricks. 

TOY'FUL,  a.     Full  of  trifling  play.  Donne. 

TOY'ING,  ppr.     Dallying;  trifling. 

TOY'ISH,  «.     Trifling  ;  wanton.  Crowley. 

TOY'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  dalliance  or  tri- 
fling. 

TOY'MAN,  n.  [toy  and  man.]  One  that  deals  in 
toys. 

TOY'SHOP,  n.  [toy  and  shop.]  A  shop  where  toys 
are  sold. 

ToZE,  v.  t.     To  pull  by  violence.     [See  Touse.] 

TRA'BE-A,  n.  [L.]  In  Roman  history,  a  robe  worn 
by  kings,  consuls,  and  augurs. 

TRA-BE-A'TION,  n.     [L.  trabs,  a  beam.] 

In  architecture,  the  same  as  Entablature. 

TRACE,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  traccia  ;  Sp.  traia  ;  L.  tractus, 
tracto.     See  Track,  and  the  verb  Trace.] 

1.  A  mark  left,  by  any  thing  passing  ;  a  footstep  ;  a 
track  ;  a  vestige  ;  as,  tile  trace  of  a  carriage  or  sled  ; 
the  trace  of  a  man  or  of  a  deer. 

2.  Remains;  a  mark,  impression,  or  visible  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  left  when  the  thing  itself  no 
longer  exists.  We  are  told  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  ancient  Babylon  now  to  be  seen. 

Ot  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chase.  Pope. 

TRACE,  7i.  t  [Fr.  tirasse  ;  or  W.  tres.     See  Trestle.] 

Traces,  in  a  harness,  are   the   straps,  chains,  or 

ropes  by  which  a  carriage   or  sleigh   is   drawn  by 

horses.    [Locally,  these  are  called  Tugs  ;  Sax.  tcogan, 


TRACE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  tracer  ;  It.  tracciarc  ;  Sp.  traiare  ; 
L.  tracto,  from  traho,  Eng.  to  dram,  to  drag.] 

1.  To  mark  out ;  to  draw  or  delineate  with  marks  ; 
as,  to  trace  a  figure  with  a  pencil ;  to  trace  the  outline 
of  any  thing. 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  that  has  been  left  by 
something  which  has  preceded  ;  to  follow  by  foot- 
steps or  tracks. 

You  may  trace,  llif  ih  bi<r"  quite  round  the  globe.  Burnet. 

1  feel  thy  power  to  trace  the  ways. 
Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

3.  To  follow  with 


Oil 
4.  To  walk  over. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shak. 

TRACE' ABLE,  a.    That  may  be  traced. 

Drumm.ond. 
TRACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  tracea- 
ble. 


TRA 

divergency  of  the  mullions,  in  the  head  of  a  window, 
into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing  lines,  enriched  with 
foliations ;  also,  the  subdivisions  of  groined  vaults, 
&x.  Gwilt. 

TRA'eHE-A,  (tra'ke-a,)  n.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr  roa- 
X»i,  rough.] 

In  anatomy,  the  windpipe. 

TRA'CHE-^;,  7t.  pi.  The  spiral  vessels  of  leaves  and 
insects. 

TRa'CHE-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe ;  as,  the  tracheal  artery.  Coze. 

TRA-CHEL'I-POD,  n.  [Gr.  rpaxeXos,  the  neck,  and 
rrou;,  foot. 

A  univalve  mollusk  with  a  spiral  shell,  having  the 
foot  proceeding  from  or  joined  to  the  neck. 

TRA-€HEL-IP'0-DOUS,  a.  Having  the  foot  united 
with  the  neck;  having  the  characters  of  a  trachel- 
ipod. 

TRA'CHE-O-CELE,  t?.     [trachea  and  xr/Xr,,  a  tumor.] 
An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  bronchocele 
or  goiter.  Cyc. 

TRA-CHE-OT'O-MY,  n.     [trachea  and  renvoi,  to  cut.] 
In  surgery,  the  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  windpipe.  Cyc. 

TRa'CHyTE,  (tra'klte,)  n.     [Gr.  TpaXvc,  rough.] 

A  nearly  compact,  f-ldspathic,  vulcanic  rock,  break- 
ing with  a  rough  surface,  and  often  containing  crys- 
tals of  glassy  feldspar,  with  sometimes  hornblende 
and  mica.  Dana. 

TRA-CHYT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  trachyte,  or  consist- 
ing of  it. 

TRa'CING,  ppr.  [from  trace.]  Marking  out ;  draw- 
ing in  lines  ;  folluwing  by  marks  or  footsteps. 

Tracing  lines,  in  a  ship,  arc  lines  passing  through  a 
block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 

TRa'CING,  n.    Course  ;  regular  track  or  path. 

TRACK,  n.  [It.  traccia ;  Sp.  traia ;  Fr.  trace.  (See 
Trace.)  7V<ic/c  is  properly  a  mark  made  by  draw- 
ing, not  by  stepping  ;  the  latter  is  a  derivative 
sense.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed  along  ; 
as,  the  track  of  a  ship,  a  wake  ;  the  track  of  a  me- 
teor ;  the  track  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  font,  either  of 
man  or  beast.  Savages  are  said  to  be  wonderfully 
sagacious  in  finding  the  tracks  of  men  in  the  forest. 

3.  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path. 

Behold  Ton]u.ilu-:  toe  s.une  track  pursue.  Dryden. 

4.  Course  ;  way  ;  as,  the  track  of  a  comet. 
TRACK,  v.  t.     To  follow  when  guided  by  a  trace,  or 

by  the  footsteps,  or  marks  of  the  feet ;  as,  to  track  a 
deer  in  the  snow. 

2.  To  tow  ;  to  draw  a  vessel  by  a  line  reaching 
from  her  to  the  shore. 

TRACK'AGE,  71.     A  drawing  or  lowing,  as  of  a  boat. 

TRACK'ED,  (trakt,)  pp.     Followed  by  the  footsteps. 

TRACK'INO  ppr.  Following  by  the  impression  of 
the  feet  .  drawing  a  boat ;  towing.  , 

TKACK'LEsiS,  a.  Having  no  track  ;  marked  by  no 
footsteps  ;  untrodden  ;  as,  a  trackless  desert. 

TRACK'LESS-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  leave  no  track. 

TRACK'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  without 
a  track. 

TRACK'-RoAD,  71.  [truck  and  road.]  A  towing- 
path.  Cyc. 

TRACK'-SCOUT,  71.     [track  and  D.  schuit,  boat.] 

A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in   Hol- 
land, usually  drawn  by  a  horse.  See  Treckschuyt.] 
Cue 

TRACT,  71.  [L.  tractus;  It.  tratto ;  Fr.  trait,  from  L. 
traho,  Fr.  traire,  to  draw.] 

1.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended. 

2.  A  region,  or  quantity  of  land  or  water,  of  in- 
definite extent.  We  may  apply  tract  to  the  sandy 
and  barren  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  or  to  the  nar- 
row vales  of  Italy  and  Sardinia.  We  say,  a  rich  tract 
of  land  in  Connecticut  or  Ohio,  a  stony  tract,  or  a 
mountainous  tract.  We  apply  tract  to  a  single  farm, 
or  to  a  township  or  state. 

3.  A  treatise  ;  a  written  disrourse  or  dissertation 
of  indefinite  length,  but  generally  not  of  great  extent. 

4.  In  hunting,  the  trace  or  footing  of  a  wild  beast. 

Cue. 

5.  Treatment ;  exposition.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
■      6.  Track.     [Not  in  use.] 

7.  Continuity  or  extension  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a 
tract  of  speech.     [Not  much  used.] 

8.  Continued  or  protracted  duration  ;  length;  ex- 
tent ;  as,  n  long  tract  of  time.  Milton. 

TRACT,  v.  t.    To  trace  out ;  to  draw  out.     [Not  in 

TRACT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  tractable.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile  ;  docility  ; 
tr'actahleness.  Bcddoes. 

TRACT' A-BLE,  a.  [L.  tractabilis,  from  tracto,  to 
handle  or  lead  :  Fr.  trnitubh;  It.  traitcbile.] 

1.  That  may  be  easily  led,  taught,  or  managed; 
docile;  manageable;  governable;  as,  tractable,  chil- 
dren :  a  tradable  learner.  Locke. 

2.  Palpab,e  ;  such  as  may  be  handled  ;  as,  tractable 
measures.  Holder. 

TRACT' A-BLE-NESS,    n.      The   state   or  quality  of 
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being   tractable   or   manageable  ;    docility ;    as,  the 

trar'al'lrnrss  of  children.  Locke. 

TRA€T'A-BLY,  ado     In  a  tractable  manner ;  with 

readv  compliance. 
TRACT-A'RI-AN,  7t.   A  term  applied  to  the  writers  of 

the  Oxford  tracts  in  favor  of  Puseyism,  which  see. 
TRACT' ATE,  71.     [L.  tractatus.] 

A  treatise  ;  a  tract.     [Not  now  in  use.] 

Brown.     Hale. 
TRACT-A'TION,  71.     [L.  tractatio.] 

Treatment  or  handling  of  a. subject ;  discussion. 
Bp.  Hall. 
TRACT-A'TRIX,  71.     In  geometry,  a  curve  line. 
TRACT'ILE,  (trakt'il,)  a.     [L.  tractus.] 

Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length  ;  ductile. 
Bodies  are  IractUe  or  intracdle.  Bacon. 

TRA€T-IL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  tractile  ; 

ductilitv.  Derham. 

TRACTION,  (-shun,)  71.     [L.  tractus,  tralw.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn ; 
as,  the  traction  of  a  muscle.  Holder. 


dling 

TRACT'OR,  n.    That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for 
drawing.  Journ.  of  Science. 

The  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  were  two  small, 
pointed  bars  of  brass  and  steel,  which,  being  drawn 
over  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were  supposed  to 
give  relief  through  the  agency  of  electricity  or  mag- 


A  curve  whose  raiment  is  always  equal  to  a  given 
line. 
TRADE,  71.     [Sp.  and  Port,  trato ;  traiar,  to  handle,  to 
trade ;  It.  i 
use,   treat. 
words.] 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  exchanging  commodities 
by  barter;  or  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  for 
money  ;  commerce  ;  traffic  ;  barter.  Trade  compre- 
hends every  species  of  exchange  or  dealing,  either 
in  the  produce  of  land,  in  manufactures,  in  bills,  or 
money.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is 
either  foreign  or  domestic,  or  inland.  Foreign  trade 
consists  in  "the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods, 
or  the  exchange  ot  the  commodities  of  different 
countries.  Domestic  or  home  trade  is  the  exchange 
or  buying  and  selling  of  goods  within  a  country. 
Trade  is  also  by  the  wholesale,  that  is,  by  the  pack- 
age or  in  large  quantities,  or  it  is  by  retail,  or  in 
small  parcels.  The  carrying  trade  is  that  of  trans- 
porting commodities  from  one  country  to  another  by 
water. 

2.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned,  and 
which  he  carries  on,  fur  procuring  subsistence,  or  for 
profit;  occupation  ;  particularly,  mechanical  employ- 
ment ;  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts  and  learned 
professions,  and  from  agriculture.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  trade  of  a  smith,  of  a  carpenter,  or  mason  ;  but 
we  never  say,  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  or  of  a  lawyer, 
or  physician. 

3.  Business  pursued  j  occupation;  in  contempt;  as, 
piracy  is  their  trade. 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plundering  was  their  trade.     Dryden. 

4.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 


ise  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war.         Dryden. 

lployment  not  manual ;  habitual  exercise. 


6.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice. 

Thy  sin  's  not  acuientnl,  but  a  trade.  Shak. 

7.  Men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Thus 
booksellers  speak  of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

8.  The  trades  ;  the  trade-winds. 

TRADE,  v.  i.  To  barter,  or  to  buy  and  sell  ;  to  deal  in 
the  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  any  thing  else  ;  to  traffic  ;  to  carry 
on  commerce  as  a  business.  Thus,  American  mer- 
chants trade  with  the  English  at  London  and  at  Liv- 
erpool ;  they  trade  with  the  French  at  Havre  and 
Bordeaux,  and  they  trade  with  Canada.  The  coun- 
try shopkeepers  trade  with  London  merchants.  Our 
banks  are  permitted  to  trade  in  bills  of  exchange. 

2.  To  buy  and  sell  or  exchange  property,  in  a  sin- 
other  for  his  farm,  but  can  not  trade  with  him.  A 
traded  with  B  for  a  horse,  or  a  number  of  sheep. 

3.  To  act  merely  for  money. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  trunk  with  Macbeth  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  trade-wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  toward  the  pole.     [CnuFual.] 

TRADE,  v.  t.    To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men.  —  Ezek.  xxvli. 

[This,  I  apprehend,  must  be  a  mistake  ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  to  be  vindicated  as  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
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TRAD'ED,  a.     Versed  ;  practiced.     [JVM  in  use.] 

Slmk. 
TRaDE'FIJL,  a.    Commercial ;  busy  in  traffic. 

TRAD'ER,  n.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  ;  a 
dealer  in  buying  and  selling  or  barter;  as,  a  trader 
to  tbe  East  Indies;  a  trader  to  Canada;  a  country 
trailer. 

TRADE'-SALE,  n.    An  auction  by  and  for  booksell- 

TRADES'FOLK,  n.    People  employed  in  trade.     [JVM 

in  use.  1  Sw{ft. 

TRADESMAN,  n.     [trade  and  man.]     A  shopkeeper. 
A  merchant  is  called  a  trader,  but  not  a  tradesman. 
Johnson. 
[In  America,  a  shopkeeper  is  usually  called  a  rs- 

TRADES'WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  trades  or  is 
skilled  in  trade. 

TRADE'-WIND,  n.  [trade  and  wind.]  A  name  given 
to  winds  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond 
it,  which  blow  from  the  same  quarter  throughout  the 
year,  unless  when  affected  by  local  causes.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  N.  E.  to  P.  W.  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator,  and  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator.  Olmsted. 

TRAD'ING,  ppr.  Trafficking  ;  exchanging  commod- 
ities by  barter,  or  buying  and  selling  them. 

2.  a.     Carrying  on  commerce  ;  as,  a  trading-  com- 
pany. 

TRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  carrying  on 
commerce. 

TRA-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  traditio, 
from  trado,  to  deliver.] 

1.  Delivery  ;  the  act  of  delivering  into  the  hands 
of  another. 


Vet  only  from  tin-  trtvlthon  i 


Thes 


1  tradition.     Cyc. 

2.  The  delivery  of  opinions,  doctrines,  practices, 
rites,  and  customs,  from  lather  to  son,  or  from  an- 
cestors to  posterity  ;  (he  transmission  of  any  opin- 
ions or  practice  from  forefathers  to  descendants  by 
oral  communication,  without  written  memorials. 
Thus,  children  derive  their  vernacular  language 
chiefly  from  tradition.  Most  of  our  eariy  notions  are 
received  by  tradition  from  mn  parents. 

IS.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  age  to  age  by 
oral  communication.  The  Jews  pay  great  regard  to 
tradition  in  matters  of  religion,  as  do  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Protestants  reject  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition in  sacred  things,  and  rely  only  on  the  written 
word.  Traditions  may  lie  good  or  bad,  true  or  false. 
ught, 


TRA-DI"TION  AL,  1  ,  ..  . ,  .  I  a.  Delivered 
TRA.Dl"TION-A-RY,  j  ("dls"  un>>  j  orally  from  fa- 
ther to  son  ;  communicated  from  ancestors  to  descend- 
ants by  word  only  ;  transmitted  from  age  to  age  with- 
out writing  ;  as,  traditional  opinions;  traditional  cvi- 
•dence  ;  the  traditional  expositions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  reveries  of  tile  Talmud,  a  colleetiun  ol  Jewish  trruliliortary 
interpolations,  lire  mimal,  ,1  in  ihe  reginny  ol  [ilisurdily. 

2.  Observant  of  tradition. 
DI»TION-AL 
mission  from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age  ;  as, 
an  opinion  or  doctrine  traditionally  derived  from  the 
apostles  is  of  no  authority. 
TRA-D1"T10N-A-RI-LY,  (-dish'un-,)  adv.    Bv  tradi- 
tion. Dwiirht. 
TRA-DI"TION-A-RY,  (-dish'un-,)  n.  Among  tke  Jews, 
one  who  acknowledges  the  authority  of  traditions, 
and  explains  the  Scriptures  by  them.     The  word  is 
used  in  opposition  to  Caiiute,  one  who  denies  the 
authority  of  traditions. 
TRA-DI»TION-ER,    j  ,  ,.  .,        .  I  n.    One  who  ad- 
TRA-DI"TION-IST,  j  l"alsn  ""-<>  j      heres  to   tradi- 
tion.                                                                  Gregory. 
TRAD'I-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  trado.] 

Transmitted  or  transmissible  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  age  to  age,  by  oral  communication. 

Suppose  we  mi  things  treuUtive  ilivide.  Dryden. 

TRAD'I-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  deliverer;  a  name  of  in- 
famy given  to   Christians  who  delivered  the  Scrip- 
the  church  to  their  persecutors, 


to; 


their  I iv 


TRA-DOCE',  ».  t.     [I 

to  lead  ;  Fr.  traduirt 

1.  To  represent  as 


.u,;„ 
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TRA-DOCED,  (tra-dust',)  pp.      Misrepresented  ;   ca- 
lumniated. 

TRA-DOCE'MENT,  n.     Misrepresentation  ;  ill-found- 
ed censure  ;  defamation;  calumny.     [Little  used.] 
Shale. 

TRA-DO'CENT,  a.     Slandering  ;  slanderous. 

TRA-DOC'ER,  n.    One  that  traduces  ;  a  slanderer  ;  a 

TRA-DO'CI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  orally  derived  or 
propagated.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

TRA-DuC'ING,p/»\     Slandering;  defaming;  calum- 
niating. 

TRA-DCC'ING-LY,  ado.      Slanderously  ;    by  way  of 
defamation. 

TRA-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  traductus,  traduco.] 

To  derive.     [JVM  used.]  Fotherby. 

TRA-DUC'TION,  n.     [L.  tradvetio.] 

1.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind  ;  propaga- 
tion. 

If  by  traduction  came  ihy  mind, 

A  soul  so  eh  imi'ng  troin  ,1  .-(nek  so  good.  Dryden. 

2.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  another; 

as, traditional  communication  and  traduction  of  truth. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

3.  Conveyance  ;  transportation  ;  act  of  transfer- 
ring ;  as,  tile  traduction  of  animals  from  Europe  to 
America  by  shipping.  Hale. 

4.  Transition.  Bacon. 
TRA-DU€T'IVE,a.    Derivable;  that  may  be  deduced. 

tVarburton. 
TRAF'FIC,  n.     [Fr.  traf.c;    It.  traffico ;   Sp.  trafogo  ; 
a  compound  of  L.  trans,  Celtic  tra,  •oudfacio,  or  some 
other  verb  of  the  like  elements.] 

1.  Trade  :  commerce,  either  by  barter  or  by  buy- 
ing and  selling.  This  word,  like  Trade,  compre- 
hends every  speci»s  of  dealing  in  the  exchange  or 
passing  of  goods  or  merchandise  from  hand  to  hand 
for  an  equivalent,  unless  the  business  of  retailing 
maybe  excepted.  It  sit'iiities  appropiiately  foreign 
trade,  but  is  not  limited  to  that. 

My  father, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  tiirun  ;u  the  world.  Sliak. 

2.  Commodities  for  market.  Gay. 
TRAF'FIC,  v.  i.      [Fr.    trafiquer ;   It.   trafficarc;    Sp. 

truficar  or  trafagarT] 

1.  To  trade  ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or 
money  ;  to  barter  ;  to  buy  and  sell  wares  ;  to  carry 
on  commerce.  The  English  and  Americans  traffic 
with  all  the  world.     Qen.  xlii. 

2.  To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily.  Shale. 
TRAF'FIC,  v.  t.     To  exchange  in  traffic. 
TRAF'FIC-A-BLE,  a.     Marketable.     [JVM  in  use.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
TRAF'FICK-£D,     (traf'fikt,)    pp.       Exchanged    in 

traffic. 
TRAF'FICK-ER,  n.    One  who  carries  on  commerce  ; 

a  trader  ;  a  merchant.     Is.  viii.  Shak. 

TRAF'FICK-LMG,  ppr.      Trading;  bartering;  buying 

anil  celling  goods,  wares,  and  commodities. 
TR  AF'FIC-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  trade. 
TRAG'A-CANTH,  n.     [L.  tragacanthum  ;   Gr.  rpaya- 

KavOa;  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  aitavOa,  thorn.] 

1.  Goat's  thorn  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Astragalus, 
of  several  species,  growing  in  Syria,  Candia,  &c, 
almost  all  of  which  were  included  by  Linineus  in  the 
tragacanthas,  and  all  of  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth. 

2.  A  gum  obtained  from  the  goat's  thorn.  It 
comes  in  small,  contorted  pieces,  resembling  worms. 
It  is  of  different  colors  ;  that  which  is  white,  clear, 
smooth,  and  vermicular,  is  the  best.  It  is  somewhat 
soft  to  the  touch,  but  only  imperfectly  soluble.  It  is 
softening,  and  used  in  coughs  and  catarrhs. 

Nicholson.     Cyc. 
TRA-Ge'DI-AN,  n.     [L.  tragozdus.     See  Tragedy.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  More  generally,  an  actor  of  tragedy.      Dryden. 
TRAG'E-DY,  n.    [Fr.  tragedies   It.  and  Sp.  tragedia ; 

Gr.  t pay o)oio  ;  said  to  be  composed  of  rpayos,  a 
goat,  and  toSn,  a  song,  because  originally  it  consisted 
in  a  hymn  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus  by  a  chorus 
of  music,  with  dances  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat.] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  some  signal  ac- 
tion performed  by  illustrious  persons,  and  generally 
having  a  fatal  issue.     .rEschylus  is  called  the  father 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes.  Taylor. 

2.  A  fatal  and  mournful  event ;  any  event  in 
which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human  violence, 
more  particularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 

TRAG'IC,         )  a.     [[,.    tragicus;    Fr.  tragiqm;   It. 
TRAG'IC-AL,  j      tragico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  tragedy  ;  of  the  nature  or  charac- 
ter of  tragedy  ;  as,  a  tragic  poem;  a  tragic  plav  or 
representation.  Shak. 

2.  Fatal  to  life  ;  mournful  ;  sorrowful  ;  calamitous  ; 
as,  the  tragic  scenes  of  llayti  ;  the  tragic  horrors  of 
Scio  and  Missiloiighi  ;  the  tragical  fate  of  the 
Greeks. 


TRA 


sive  of  tragedy,  the   loss  of 
ui  sorrow. 

I  now  must  change  those  notes  lo  tragic.  Milton. 

TRAG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  tragical  manner;  with 
fatal    issue  ;    mournfully ;    sorrowfully.      The  play 
ends  tragically. 
TRAG'IC-AL-NESS,    n.       Fatality;     mournful ness  ; 
sadness. 


Wei 


[Fr. 


Demy  of  Piety. 

'medic ;   tragedy 


TRAG-I-€OM'E-DY,  n. 
and  comedy.] 

A  kind  of  dramatic  piece  representing  some  action 
passed  among  eminent  persons,  the  event  of  which 
is  not  unhappy,  in  which  serious  and  comic  scenes 
are  blended  ,  a  species  of  composition  not  now  used, 
or  held  in  little  estimation.  Cyc. 

TRAG-I-COM'ie,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  tragi-rome- 

TRAG-I-COM'ie-AL,  (  dy  ;  partaking  of  a  mixture 
of  grave  and  comic  scenes. 

TRAG-I-COM'IC-AL-LY,    adv.    In    a    tragicomical 

TRAIL,  ('trale,)  v.  t.  [W.  rhel,  a  flagging,  a  trailing  ; 
rhelyw,  a  trail ;  Sp.  traitlar,  to  level  the  ground  ;  trai- 
lla,  a  leash,  packthread,  an  instrument  for  leveling 
the  ground  ;  VV.  trail,  a  drawing  over,  a  trail,  a  turn, 
as  if  from  traigyl,  a  turn  or  revolution  ;  treiUiaw,  to 
turn,  to  roll,  to  traverse,  to  dredge;  Gaelic,  triallam, 
to  go,  to  walk,  (qu.  travel;)  Port,  tralho,  a  fishing 
not,  as  if  from  drawing,  L.  traho  ;  I),  treillm, lo  draw, 
to  tow  ;  Norm,  trailler,  to  search  for.  The  Welsh 
seems  to  accord  with  troll ;  the  others  appear  to  be 
formed  on  drag,  L.  traho.     Qu.] 

1.  To  hunt  by  the  track.  [See  the  Norman, 
supra.] 

2.  To  draw  along  the  ground.     Trail  your  pikes. 

And  hung  his  lead,  ami  trailct  his  legs  along.  Dryden. 

They  shall   not  !,-<n(  lie-  On  e;jl,  th"  streets 

Like  a  wild  beast,  Milton. 

That  long  behind  he  trail*  bis  pompoua  robe.  Pope. 

3.  To  lower  ;  as,  to  trail  arms. 

4.  In  America,  to  tread  down  grass  by  walking 
through  ;  to  lay  flat ;  as,  to  trad  grass. 

TRAIL,  (trale,)  v.  i.    To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail.  Spenser. 

TRAIL,  «.  Track  followed  by  the  hunter ;  scent  left 
on  the  ground  by  the  animal  pursued. 

How  cheerf.iliv  uu  tie-  false  troll  they  cry  I  Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  drawn  to  length ;  as,  the  trail  of  a 
meteor  ;  a  trail  of  smoke.  Drnden. 

When  lightning  slie-t-s  in  giiileiin^  (rei's    uoiig.  BoiDt. 

3.  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations; 
a  train. 

And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.  Pope. 

4.  The  entrails  of  a  fowl ;  applied  sometimes  to 
those  of  sheep.  Smollett. 

Trail-boards,  ill  sliiji-lttiilding,  a  term  for  the  carved 
work  between  the  cheeks  of  the  head,  at  the  heel  of 
the  figure.  Cyc. 

TRaIL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Hunted  by  the  tracks  ;  laid  flat ; 
drawn  along  on  the  ground  ;  brought  to  a  lower  po- 
sition ;  as,  trailed  arms. 

TRaIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hunting  by  the  track  ;  draw- 
ing on  the  ground;  treading  down;  laying  flat; 
bringing  to  a  lower  position ;  drawing  out  in 
length. 

Since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing  smoke.  Dryden. 


[Fr. 


It.  trainare,  tranare,  to 
draw  or  drag  ;  "Sp.  traina,  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Qu. 
drain;  or  is  it  a  contracted  word,  from  L.  traho,  to 
dram?] 

1.  To  draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube  he  trained 
His  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure. 

Ive  French 


Were  there  in  arms,  i 

To  train  ten  thousand  Knglidi  In  their  side. 

3.  To  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem. 

O,  train  me  Dot,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  not 

4.  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuas 


Shak. 


We  did  train  him  on. 
5.  To  exercise  ;  to  discipline  ;  to  teach  i 
practice;  as,  to  train  the  militia  to  the  n 


a  or  proin- 

Shak. 
id  form  by 
iniial  cxer- 
of  arms  and  to 
tactics.  Abram  armed  his  trained  servants.  Gen. 
xiv. 

The  worrier  horse  here  bred  he's  (aught  to  (rain.        Dryden. 

6.  To  break,  tame,  and   accustom   to    draw,   as 

7.  In  gardening,  to  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a 
wall  or  espalier';  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by 
growth,  topping,  or  pruning  ;  as,  to  train  young 
trees. 

8.  In  mining,  to  trace  a  lode  or  any  mineral  ap- 
pear 


To 


mm, 


it  at  somo  object  eithe 
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forward  or  else  abaft  the  beam,  i.  e.,  riot  directly  on 
the  side.  Totten. 

To  train  or  train  up  ;  to  educate  ;  to  teach  ;  to  form 
by  instruction  or  practice  ;  to  bring  up. 


The    frrsl    Clin*  '  uis   were,   1  -_v   t^i-al    bai'loliips,   trained   up  lor 
glory.  TUlotBon. 

TRAIN,  n.    Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  enticement. 

2.  Something  drawn  along  behind,  the  end  of  a 
gown,  &c.  ;  as,  the  train  of  a  gown  or  robe. 

3.  The  after  part  of  a  gun  carriage.  Totten. 

4.  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

The  tram  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  t>oihca,  like  the  rud- 


5.  A 


a  number  of  followers  or  attend- 


lw  their  humid  train, 
i  of  ide;is  placet!  in  ordi 
'oukl  draw  hehiltd  it. 


our  nature.  Swift. 

8.  A  company  in  order  ;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  ot  night.  Milton. 

9.  The  number  of  beats  which  a  watch  makes  in 
any  certain  time.  Cijc. 

10.  A  line  of  gunpowder,  laid  to  lead  fire  to  a 
charge,  or  to  a  quantity  intruded  for  execution. 

11.  A  continuous  line  of  cars  on  a  railroad. 

Train  of  artillery;  any  number  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, &c,  with  the  attendants  and  carriages  which 
follow  them  into  the  field.         Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

TRAIN'A-BLE,    a.      That  may   be  trained.      [Little 

used.] 
TRAIN'-BAND,  71.      [train   and    band.]      A  band  or 
)iji|)in>  -if  militia.     Train-bands,  in  the  plural  ;  mili- 
a  ;  so  called  because  trained  to  military  exercises. 
TRAIN'-BEARER,  «.     [train  and  bearer.]     One  who 

holds  up  a  train. 
TRAIN'A'D,   pp.   or  a.     Drawn;   allured;    educated; 

Formed  bv  instruction. 
TRALVER,  ?i.     One  who  trains  up  ;  an  instructor. 
Ash. 
2.  One  who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  4c, 
for  athletic  exercises. 
TRAIN'ING,    ppr.      Drawing;    alluring;    educating; 

teaching  anil  funning  by  practice. 
TRaIN'ING,  11.    The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  ed- 
ucating ;  education. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  men  for  athletic  exercises, 
or  horses  fur  the  race. 

3.  The 'disciplining  of  troops. 

4.  In  gardening.  The  operation  or  art  of  forming 
young  tiees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  thein 
to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  I'm-  that  end.  Cite. 

TRAIN'-OIL,  it.  [train  and  oil.]  The  oil  procured 
from  the  blubber  or  fat  of  whales  bv  boiling.     Cyc. 

TRAIN'-RoAD,  n.  [train  and  road.]  In  mines,  a 
slight  railway  fur  small  wagons.  Cite. 

TRAIN'-TACK-LE,  ii.  A  tackle  hooked  to  the  train 
r  a  gun,  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  Totten. 

TRAIN'Y,  a.    Belonging  to  train-oil.     [Not  in  use.] 
Oay. 

TRAIPSE,  (trapse,)  v.  i.  To  walk  sluttishly  or  care- 
lessly.    [A  low  word.]  Pope. 

TRAIT,  (irate,)  n.  [Ft.  trait,  from  traire,  to  draw; 
\.  tractus.     See  Tract  and  Treat.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

By  this  sinirle  trad,  [luni-r  makes  an  essential  difference  between 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Broome. 

2.  A  line  ;  a  feature  ;  as,  a  trait  of  character. 
TRAI'TOR,  7i.     [Fr.  traitre  ;  Arm.  treitre,  treytor ;  Sp. 

traidor;  from  L.  traditor  ;  trado,  to  deliver.] 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays  his 
country  ;  one  guilty  of  treason  ;  one  who,  in  breach 
of  trust,  delivers  his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any 
fort  or  place  intrusted  to  his  defense,  or  who  surren- 
ders an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless 
.when  vanquished  ;  or  one  who  takes  arms  and  lev- 
ies war  against  his  country  ;  or  one  who  aids  an  en- 
emy in  conquering  his  country.     [See  Treason.] 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust. 
TRAI'TOR-LY,  a.     Treacherous.     [Not  in  use.] 

'RAI'TOR-OUS,  a.  Guilty  of  treason  ;  treacherous  ; 
perfidious  ;  faithless  ;  as,  a  traitorous  officer  or  sub- 
ject. 

2.  Consisting   in  treason  ;   partaking  of  treason  ; 
implying    breach    of   allegiance  ;    as,    a    traitorous 
scheme  or  conspiracy. 
TRAI'TOR-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  violation  of  allegiance 
nd  trust ;  treacherously  ;  perfidiously. 

They  had  rraitorous/i/  endeavored  to  subvert   the  fundamental 
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TRAI'TOR-OUS-NESS,  71.      Treachery  ;   the  quality 
of  being  treasonable.  Scott 

TRAI'TRESS,  71.     A  female  who  betrays  her  country 
or  her  trust.  Dryden. 

TRA-JECT',  v.  t.      [L.  trajectus,  trajicio ;  trans  and 
jacio,  to  throw.] 

To  throw  or  cast  through  ;  as,  to  traject  the  sun's 
light  through  three  or  more  cross  prisms.     Newton. 

TRAJ'ECT,  71.     A  ferry  ;  a  passage,  or  place  for  pass- 
ing uatii-  with  boats.  Shale 

TRA-JECT'ING,  71/17-.     Casting  through. 

TRA-JEC'TION,  (tra-jek'shun,)  n.    The  act  of  cast- 
ing or  darting  through.  Boyle. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Emission.  Brown. 
TRA-JECT'O-RY,  71.    The  curve  which  a  body  de- 
scribes in  space,  as  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit,  or 
a  stone  thrown  upward  obliquely  in  the  air. 

TRA-LA'TION,  71.     [from  L.  translatio.] 

A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of  a 
word  in  a  less  proper  but  more  significant  sense. 

Bp.  Hall. 
TRAL-A-TI"TIOUS,  (tral-a-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  trans 
tus,  transfero.] 

Metaphorical  ;  not  literal. 
TRAL-A-TC'TIOUS-LY,  (tral-a-tish'us-le,)  adv.  Met- 
aphorically ;  not  in  a  literal  sense.  Holder. 
TRA-LIN'E-ATE,  11.  t.     [L.  trans  and  linea,  line.] 
To  deviate  from  any  direction.     [Not  771  use] 

Dry  den. 

TRA-LO'CENT,  a.     [L.  tralucens  ;  trans  and  luceo.] 

Transparent  ;  clear.  Davies. 

TRAM,  71.     A   name  given  to  coal  wagons   in   some 

parts  of  England,  especially  at  Newcastle. 
TRAM'-WAY,   (  n.     A  road  laid  with  narrow  tracks 
TRAM'-RoAD,  j      of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  for  trams, 
or  wagons.    The  iron  tram-rail  has  a  flange  on  the 
side,  to  prevent  wagons  from  running  off  the  track, 
thus  differing  from  the  edge-ri\i\  of  our  common  rail- 
roads. Brande. 
TRA.M'MEL,  n.*    [Ft.  tramail,  a  drag-net;    tra  and 
mail.     In  Sp.  t.raba  is  a   fetter,  Fr.  entraoes.     This 
seems  to  be  a  different  word.] 

1.   A  kind  of   long  net  for    catching    birds    or 
fishes. 


The! 


isha; 


Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  shackles  used  for  regulating  the  mo- 
tions of  a  horse  and  making  him  amble. 

3.  An  iron  hook,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  used 
for  hanging  kettles  and  other  vessels  over  the  fire. 

*4.  In  mechanics,  a  joiner's  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals  upon  boards.  One  part  consists  of  a  cross 
with  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the 
other  is  a  beam  carrying  two  pins  which  slide  in 
those  grooves,  and  also  the  describing  pencil. 

Brande. 
TRAM'MEL,  v.  t.     [Sp.  trabar,  to  join,  to  seize,  to 
shackle.     Qu.] 

1.  To  catch  ;  to  intercept.  Shah. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  hamper  ;  to  shackle. 
TRAM'MEL-£D,  pp.     Caught;  confined  ;  shackled. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  horse  is  said  to  he  trammeled, 
when  he  has  blazes  or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and 
hind  foot  of  one  side.  Cyc. 

TRAM'MEL-ING,  ppr.  Catching  ;  confining  ;  shack- 
ling. 

TRA-MON'TANE,  71.  One  living  beyond  the  moun- 
tain ;  a  stranger. 

TRA-MON'TANE,  a.  [It.  tT-amoiitaTia  ;  tra,  L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  771071s,  mountain.] 

Literally,  lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountain  ; 
foreign ;  barbarous.  The  Italians  sometimes  use 
this  epithet  for  ultramontane, and  apply  it  to  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Alps,  as  France  and  Germany,  and 
particularly  to  their  ecclesiastics,  jurists,  painters, 
&c. ;  and  a  north  wind  is  called  a  " 
The  French  lawyers  call  certain  Italian 
tramontane  or  ultramontane  doctors  ;  considering  them 
as  favoring  too  much  the  court  of  Rome.  [See  Ul- 
tramontane.] Brande.     Cyc. 

TRAMP,  v.  t.     [Sw.  trampa.] 
To  tread. 

TRAMP,  71.  i.    To  travel ;  to  wander  or  stroll. 

TRAMP'ER,  71.     A  stroller  ;  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

TRAM'PLE,  (tram'pl,)  v.  t.  [G.  trampeln,  trampen  ; 
Dan.  trawper;  Sw.  trampa.  If  m  is  casual,  as  I  sup- 
pose, these  words  are  the  D.  trappen,  to  tread  ;  trap, 


Step.] 

1.  To 


tread  under  foot  ;  especially,  to  tread  upon 
with  pride,  contempt,  triumph,  or  scorn. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  Mure  swine,  test  Uiey  trample  them 
auder  their  feet.  —  Malt.  vii. 

2.  To  tread  down ;  to  prostrate  by  treading ;  as,  to 
trample  grass. 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  and  insult. 
TRAM'PLE,  v.  i.     To  tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  creator  of  his  own. 

Coo.  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  To  I  read  with  force  and  rapidity.         Dnidcn. 
TRAM'PLi-:,  71.     The  act  of  treading  under  foot  with 
contempt  Milton. 


TRAM'PLKD,  pp.     Trod  on  ;  trodden  under  foot. 
TRA.M'PLER,  «.     One  that  tramples  ;  one  that  treads 

TRAM'PLING,  ppr.  Treading  under  foot;  prostrat- 
ing by  treading  .  treading  with  con:empl  and  insult. 

TRAM-POOSE',  v.  t.  [See  Trample.]  To  walk  With 
labor,  or  heavily. 

TRAM-POOS' 1NG,  ppr.     Traveling  heavily. 

TRA-NA'TION,  71.     [L.  trano.] 

The  act  of  passing  over  by  swimming.     [Not  in 

TRANCE,  71.  [Fr.  transe ;  supposed  to  be  from  the  L. 
transilus,  a  passing  over  ;  transeo,  to  pass  over  ;  trans 
and  eo.  The  L.  trans  seems  to  be  the  VV  tra,  It. 
tra  and  tras,  Sp.  tras,  and  Fr.  tres,  very  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  inferred  that  71  is  not  radical.] 

1.  An  ecstasy  ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  body  into  celestial  regions,  or 
to  he  rapt  into  visions. 


11'  idy,  lie  fell 


2.  In  medicine,  catalepsy,  i.  e.,  total  suspension  ol 
mental  power  and  voluntary  motion  ;  pulsation  and 
breathing  continuing  ;  muscles  flexible;  body  yield- 
ing to  and  retaining  any  given  position  not  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Trance,  a 
catalepsy,  dillers  from  ecstasy  in  tlie  circumstance 
that  in  the  latter  the  muscles  are  rigid,  and  the  bod} 
erect  and  inflexible.  Oood. 

TRANC'iED,  (transt,)  a.     Lying  in  a  trance. 

And  there  I  left  him  tranced.  Skak. 

TRAN'GRAM,  71.     An  odd  thing  intricately  contrived. 
Jlrbuthnot. 
[It  is  said  to  be  a  rant  ward,  Odd  is  not  used.] 

TRAN'NEL,  used  by  Moxon,  is  a  mistake  for  Tree- 
nail, pronounced  in  ship-builders  trun'nel. 

TRAN'QUIL,  (trank'wil,)  a.  [Fr.  tranquille ;  h.  tran- 
quillus.] 

Cluiet ;  calm  ;  undisturbed  ;  peaceful ;  not  agitated. 
The  atmosphere  is  tranquil.  The  state  is  tranquil.  A 
tranquil  retirement  is  desirable;  but  a  tranquil  mind 
is  essential  to  happiness. 

TRAN-QUIL-I-ZA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  tranqiriliz- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  tranquilized.  Newman. 

TRAN'QUIL-lZF,,  (trank'wil-Ize,)  v.  t.  To  quiet ,  to 
allay  when  agitated  ;  to  compose;  to  make  calm  and 
peaceful  ;  as,  to  tranquiliie  a  state  disturbed  by  fac- 
tious or  civil  commotions  ;  to  tranquiliie  the  miiid: 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-rJD,  (trank'ivil--zd,)  pp.  Quitted; 
calmed  ;  composed. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ER,  71.  A  kind  of  chair,  in  which  a 
raving  maniac  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  motionless. 
It  is  used  for  the  production  of  tranquillity,  in  a  par- 


oxys 


ofi 


TRAiVQUlL-IZ-ING 


,ppr. 


Qui, 


ing  ;  compos- 


TRAN'QUIL-TZ-ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  tranquilize. 

TRAN-UUIL'LI-TY,  n.     [L.  tranquillitas.] 

Quietness;  a  calm  state;  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance or  agitation.  We  speak  of  the  tranquillity  of 
public  affairs,  of  the  state,  of  the  world,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  retired  life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  proceed- 
ing from  conscious  rectitude. 

TRAN'QUIL-LY,  ado.     Quietly;  peacefully. 

TRAN'QUIL-NESS,  71.     Quietness;  peacefulness. 

TRANiS,  a  Latin  preposition,  used  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  signifies  over,  beyond,  as  in  transalpine,  be- 
yond the  Alps.  Hence,  in  a  ntoral  sense,  it  denotes  a 
complete  change  ;  as,  to  transform;  also,  from  one  to 
another  ;  as,  to  transfer. 

TRANS-ACT',  77.  t  [L.  transactus,  transigb  ;  trans 
and  ago,  to  act  or  drive  through.] 

To  "do ;  to  perform  ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  transact 
commercial  business.  VVe  transact  business  in  per- 
son or  bv  an  agent. 

TRANS-A€T',  v.  i.  To  conduct,  matters  ;  to  treat  ;  to 
manage.  South. 

TRANS-ACT'ED,  pp.     Done  ;  performed  ;  managed. 

TRANS-ACT'ING,/r/ir.     Managing;  performing. 

TRANS-ACTION,  n.,  The  doing  or  performing  of 
any  business  ;  management  of  any  affair. 

2.  That  which  is  done  ;  an  affair.  VVe  are  not  to 
expect  in  history  a  minute  detail  of  every  transaction. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  an  adjustment  "of  a  dispute 
between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

TRANS-ACT'OR,  n.  One  who  performs  or  conducts 
any  business.  Derham. 

TRANS-AL'PINE,  (-al'pin,)  a.  [L.  trans,  beyond, 
and  Alpine,  of  the  Alps.] 

Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Alps  in  regard  to  Rome, 
that  is,  on  the  north  or  west  of  the  Alps  ;  as,  Trans- 

TRANS-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.'   [trans  and  animatf.]     To 
imate  by  the  conveyance  of  a  soul  to  another  body. 
King. 

TRANS-AN'I-MA-TED,  pp.      Animated,  by  the  con- 
veyance of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 
TRANS-AN-I-MA'TION,  71.     [L.  trans  and  aTiimc] 
Conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another; 
insmigration.  Brown. 

[  The  litter  is  t/te  word  generally  used.] 
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TRA 

TRANS-AT-LAN'TIC,  a.      [L.   trans,  beyond,    and 

Atlantic] 

Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Atlantic.  When 
used  by  a  person  in  Europe  or  Africa,  transatlantic 
signifies  being  in  America;  when  by  a  person  in 
America,  il  denotes  being  or  lying  in  Europe  or  Afri- 
ca. We  apply  it  chiefly  to  something  in  Europe. 
TRANS-CEN1)',  (trans-send',)  o.  t.      [L. 


1.  'I'o  rise  above  ;  to  sniinount;  as,  lights  in  the 
neavens  transcending  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

2.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  sucli  hopes  as  shall  transcend  their 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  outgo  ;  to  excel  ;  to  exceed. 

How  much  her  worth  transcended  ull  her  kind.  Dryden. 

TRANS-CEND',  v.  i.    To  climb.     [JVui  in  use.] 

Brown. 
TRANS-CEND'ED,  pp.     Overpassed  ;   surpassed  ;  ex- 
ceeded. 
TRANS-CEND'ENCE,    )    re.       Superior    excellence  ; 
TRANS-GEND'EN-CY,  j        supereminence. 

2.  Elevation  above  truth  ;  exaggeration.     Bacon. 
TRANS-CEND'ENT,  a.     [L.  transcendens.} 

1.  Very  excellent ;  superior  or  supreme  in  excel- 
lence ;  surpassing  others;  as,  transcendent  worth ; 
transcendent  valor. 

Cloihcd  Willi  inuic.eeinl^it  brightness.  Milton. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  transcending  or  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge;  applied  to 
baseless  or  iliusoni  1,-noirlah --.  Murdoch. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL,  a.t  Supereminent ;  surpass- 
ing others;  as,  transcendental  being  or  qualities. 

Orew. 
2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  pertaining  to  that 
which  can  be  determined  a  priori  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  human  knowledge. 
What  is  transcendental,  therefore,  transcends  empiri- 
cism; but  it  does  not  transcend  all  human  knowl- 
edge, or  become  transcendent.  Murdoch. 

Transcendental  quantity ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity 
which  can  not  be  represented  by  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion of  a  finite  number  of  terms. 

Transcendental  equation  ;  an  equatiun  into  which  a 
transcendental  quantity  enters. 

Transcendental  curve ;  a  curve  defined  by  a  trans- 
cendental equation.  Brunde. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-ISM,  re.  In  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  the  transcending  or  going  beyond  empiri- 
cism, and  ascertaining  a  priori  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  knowledge.  But,  ns  Schelling  and 
Hegel  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  objective  and  subjective  in  human  knowl- 
edge, or  of  things  and  human  conceptions  of  them, 
the  Kantian  distinction  between  transcendent  and 
transcendental  ideas  can  have  no  place  in  their  philoso- 
phy. And  hence,  with  them,  transcendentalism 
cl.iims  to  have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  mate- 
rial and  immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  Ami  in  rhis  sense 
the  word  transcendentalism  is  now  most  used. 

Murdoch. 
The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  for  that  winch  is 
vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy 
TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-IST,  re.     One    who  believes 

TRANS-OEND-ENT'AL-LY,  adv.      In  a  transcend- 

TRANS-CEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  Very  excellently; 
supereminently;  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  l.r.v  ul  Oinsii  uiny  is  eminently  and  transcendently  oiled 
the  word  of  truth.  South. 

TRANS-OEND'ENT-NESS,  re.  Superior  or  unusual 
excellence. 

TRANS-CENIVING,  ppr.  Rising  above  ;  surmount- 
ing ;  surpassing. 

TRANS'CO-LATE,  v.    L      [L.    trans    and    colo,    to 

To  strain  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  col- 
ander. Harney. 
TRANS'CO-LA-TING,    ppr.       Straining    through     a 


TRA 


TRA 


TRAN-SCRTISE',  v.  U     [L.  transcn 

scribo,  to  write.] 
To  copy  ;  to  write  over  again  ot 

to  write  a  copy  of  any  thing  ;  as 

or  Tncitus ;  in  transcribe  a  letter. 
TRAN-SCRIR'KD,  pp.     Copied. 
TRAN-SCRIIS'ER,   n.      A    copier;    one   who   l 

from  a  copy.  Addi. 

TRAN-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.    Writing  from  a  copy  ; 

TRANSCRIPT,  re.     [L.  transcriptum.] 

1.  A  copy  ;  a  writing  made  from  and  according  to 
an  original ;  a  writing  or  composition  consisting  of 
the  same  words  with  the  original. 

The  decalogue  of  Moues  was  but  a  transcript,  not  an  original. 
South. 

2.  A  copy  of  any  kind. 

The  Roman  learning  was  a  trarucript  ot  the  Grecian. 


ns,  over,  and 

nscribe  Livy 

who   writes 
ttrit- 


SCRIPT'IVE-LY,  , 
[L. 


In  manner  of  a  copy. 


o  run  or  rove  to  and  fro.     [Little  used.]    Bat 
fS-ei/R'KE-NCE,    re.       A     roving    hither 


TRANS-CUR 
to  run  J 
To  ru 
TRAN 

thither. 

TRANS-CUR'SION,   (trans-kur'shun,)    re.      [Supra.] 

A  rambling   or   ramble  ;  a   passage   beyond    certain 

limits  ;  extraordinary  deviation  ;  as,  the  transcursion 

of  a  comet.  More. 

I  am  to  make  eiVn  transcuco^ns  into  the  neighboring  forests  aa 

I  pass  along.  Howell. 

[Excursion   has  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
this  word.] 
TRANS-DUCTION,  re.     [L.  trans  and  duco.] 

The  act  of  conveying 
TRANSE,  «.     Ecstasy.     [See  Trance.] 
T-A'l 


TRANS  EL-E-MEN', 


I'luN, 


i;,,ii,h. 


nd    ele- 


The  change  of  the  elements  of  one  body  into  those 
of  another,  as  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  actual 
body  and  bluod  of  Christ;  transubstantiation. 

TRAN'SEPT,  re.  [L.  trans  and  septum.]  The  trans- 
verse portion  of  a  cruciform  church,  being  one  of  the 
arms  projecting  each  way  on  the  side  of  the  stem  of 
the  cross.  Owilt. 

TRAN-SEX'ION,  (-sek'shun,)  n.     Change  of  sex. 

TRANS-FER',  v.  t.  [L.  transfero ;  trans  and  fcro,  to 
carry.] 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another  ; 
to  transport  or  remove  to  another  place  or  person ; 
as,  to  transfer  the  laws  of  one  country  to  another. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  We  say,  a  war  is  transferred  from 
France  to  Germany.  Pain,  or  the  seat  of  disease  in 
the  body,  is  often  transferred  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

2.  To  make  over  ;  to  pass  ;  to  convey,  as  a  right, 
from  one  person  to  another  ;  to  sell ;  to  give.  The 
title  to  land  is  transferred  by  deed.  The  property  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement. 
Stocks  are  transferred  by  assignment,  or  enteringthe 
same  under  the  name  of  the  purchaser  in  the  proper 
books. 

TRANS'FER,  re.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a 
thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  The  eonveyance  of  right,  title,  or  property,  ei- 
ther real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another,  ei- 
ther by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise. 

TRANS-FER'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transferred  or 
conveyed  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Negotiable,  as  a  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other 
evidence  of  properly,  that  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another  by  indorsement  or  other  writing. 
The  stocks  of  the  public,  and  of  companies,  are 
transferable. 

TRANS-FER'R£D,  pp.  Conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

TRANS-FER-REE',  re.  \  'e  person  to  whom  a  trans- 
fer is  made.  Hamilton. 

TRANS  FER'RENCE,  n.     Act  of  transferring. 

TKANS-FER'RER,  re.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  or 
conveyance. 

TRANS-FER'RING,  ppr.  Removing  from  one  place 
or  person  to  another;  conveying  to  another,  as  a 
right. 

TRANS-FIG-IJ-RA'TION,  re.  [Ft.  See  Transfig- 
ure.] A  change  of  form  ;  particularly,  the  supernat- 
ural change  in  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Savior 
on  the  mount.     See  Matt.  xvii. 

2.  A  feast  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on 
the  6th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  miracu- 
lous change  above  mentioned:  Ci/c. 

TRANS-FIG'URE,  (-ng'yur,)  v.  t.  [L.  trans  and  fi- 
gura;  Pr.  tran^itrer.] 

To  transform  ;  to  change  the  outward  form  or  ap- 
pearance. 

And  was  transfigured  before  Uiem.  —  Malt.  xvii. 

TRANS-FIG'UR-.Er>,  w>.     Changed  in  form. 

TRANS-FIG'UR-ING,p/>r.  Transforming;  changing 
the  external  form 

TRANS-FIX', v.  t.  [L.  transfizus,  transfigo ;  transtmti 
fig"-] 

To  pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  as, 
to  transfix  one  with  a  dart  or  spear.  Dryden. 

TRANS-FIX'SD,  (-fikst',)  pp.    Pierced  through. 

TRANS-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  through  with  a  point- 
ed weapon. 

TRANS'FO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  transform] 
To  bore  through. 

TRANS'FO-RA-TED,  pp.     Pierced;  perforated. 

TRANS'FO-RA-TING,  ppr.     Boring  through. 

TRANS-FORM',  v.  t.     [Fr.  transformer  ;  L.  trans  and 

1.  To  change  the  form  of;  to  change  the  shape  or 
appearance ;  to  metamorphose ;  as,  a  caterpillar 
transformed  into  a  butterfly. 

2.  To  change    one    substance    into  another ;    to 


lists   sought    to 


transmute.       The  al< 
lead   into  gold. 

3.  In  theology,  to  change  the  natural  disposition 
and  temper  of  man  from  a  state  of  enmity  to  God 
and  his  law  into  the  image  of  Cod,  or  into  a  dispo- 
sition ami  temper  conformed  to  the  will  of  Cod. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  —  Rom.  xii. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  change-  Hie  ele- 
ments, bread  and  wine,  into  the  liesh  and  bluod  of 
Christ. 

5.  Among  the  mystics,  to  change  the  contemplative 
soul  into  a  divine  substance,  by  which  it  is  lost  ur 
swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature. 

6.  In  algebra,  to  change  an  etpiation  into  another 
of  a  different  form,  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  its  members;  to  change  into  another  form  with- 
out altering  the  value. 

TRANS-FORM',  v.  i.    To  be  changed  in  form  ;  to  be 

metamorphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down.  Addison. 

TRANS-FORM-A'TION,  re.    The  act  or  operation  of 

changing  tiie  form  or  external  appearance. 

2.  Metamorphosis  ;  change  of  form  in  insects  ;  as 
from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly. 

3.  Transmutation  ;  the  change  of  one  metal  into 
another,  as  of  copper  or  tin  into  gold. 

4.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  a  divine  substance, 
as  among  the  mystics. 

5.  Transubstantiation. 

6.  In  theology,  a  change  of  heart  in  man,  by  which 
his  disposition  and  temper  are  conformed  to  I  he  di- 
vine image  ;  a  change  from  enmity  to  holiness  and 
love. 

7.  In  algebra,  the  change  of  an  equation  into  one 
of  a  different  form,  without  destroying  the  equality  of 
its  members;  a  change  into  auuther  form  without  al- 
tering the  value.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

TRANS-FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  or  a  tend- 
ency to  transform.  Davies. 

TRANS-FORM'iSD,  pp.  Changed  in  form  or  exter- 
nal appearance;  metamorphosed  ;  transmuted;  re- 
newed. 

TRANS-FORM'ING,  ppr.  Changing  the  form  or  ex- 
ternal appearance  ;  nir-'amorphosing;  transmuting; 
renewing. 

2.  a.  Effecting,  or  able  to  effect,  a  change  of  form 
or  state  ;  as,  the  transforming  power  of  true  religion. 

TRANS-FREICIIT',  (trans-mite',)  r>.  i.  To  passover 
the  sea.     [JVot  in  use.]  Watrrland. 

TRANS-FRE-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  trans   and  fretum,  a 

The  passing  over  a  strait  o-  narrow  sea.  [Little 
used.]  Daoies. 

TRANS-FUND',  v.  t.     [L.  transfundo.] 

To  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.    [JVof.  ascil] 
TRANS-FUND'EI),  /»/».     Transfused. 
TRANS-FUND'ING,  ppr.     Transfusing.       Barrow. 
TRANS-FOSE',    (trans-fuze',)    v.   t.     [L.   transfujus, 
transfundo  :  trans  and  fundo.] 

1.  To  pour,  as  liquor,  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other. 

2.  To  transfer,  as  blood,  from  one  annnal  to  an- 
other. 

3.  Tt>  cause  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  cause 
to  be  instilled  or  imbibed  ;  as,  to  transfuse  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  from  one  to  another;  to  transfuse  a  love 
of  letters. 

TRANS-FOS'£D,  pp.    Poured   from  one  vessel  :nto 

another 
TRANS-FO'SI-BLE,    (-fu'ze-bl,)    a.       That    may  be 

transfused,  &c.  Boyle. 

TRANS-FCS'ING,  ppr.    Pouringoutof  one  vessel  into 

another  ;  transferring. 
TRANS-FO'SION,   (trans-fu'zhun,)   re.      The   act  of 

pouring,  as  liquor,  out  of  one  vessel   into  another. 

In  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  transfusions  of  liquors 

are  frequent.  Cue. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 

one  animal   into  the  vascular  system  of  another  by 

means  of  a  tube.  Cue. 

TRANS-CRESS',  v.  t.    [Fr.  transgrcsscr  ;  L.  transgrcs- 

sus,  transgredior  ;  trans  and  gradior,  to  pass.] 

1.  To  pass  over  or  beyond  any  limit ;  to  surpass. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  amoral  sense,  to  overpass  any  rule  prescribed 
as  the  limit  of  duty  ;  to  break  or  violate  a  law,  civil  or 
moral.  To  transgress  a  divine  law,  is  sin.  Legis- 
lators   should    not   transgress    laws   of  their    own 

TRANS-CRESS',  o.  i.     To  offend  by  violating  a  law  ; 

to  sm.     1  Clu-on.il 
TRANS-(;ilESS'£U,  (trans-grest',)  pp.    Overpassed; 

TRANS-GRESS'ING,  ppr.     Passing  beyond  ;  surpass- 

TRANS-GRES7siON"'('-gresh'iin,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act 
of  passing  over  or  beyond  any  law  or  rule  of  moral 
doty  ,  the  violation  of  a  law' or  known  principle  of 
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TRA 


That   ■ 


TRANS-GRES'SION-AL,  (-gresh'un 
dates  a  law  or  rule  of  duty. 

TRA'NS-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Faulty  ;  culpable  ;  apt  to 
transgress.  Brown. 

TRAfSS-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.     Bv  transgressing. 

TRANS-GRESS'OR,  n.  One  who  breaks  a  law  or  vi- 
olates a  command  ;  one  who  violates  any  known  rule 
or  principle  of  rectitude  ;  a  sinner. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

TRAN-SHIP',  v.  t.    [trans  and  ship.]    To  convey  from 

one  ship  to  another  ;  a  commercial  word. 
TRAN-SHIP'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  transferring,  as 

gomls,  from  one  ship  to  another. 
TRAN-SHIP'P£D,  (-shipt',)pj».   Carried  from  one  ship 

to  another. 
TRAN-SHIP'PING,  ppr.    Carrying  from  one  ship  to 

another. 
TRANSIENT,  (tran'shent,)  a.t  [L.  transicns,  transco ; 

trans  and  eo.] 

1.  Passing;  not  stationary;  hence,  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  not  permanent ;  not  lasting  or  durable.  How 
transient  are  the  pleasures  of  this  life  ! 

Measured  this  transient  world.  AJilton. 

2.  Hasty  ;  momentary  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  transient 
view  of  a  landscape. 

Transient  person  ;  a  person  tha:  is  passing  or  trav- 
eling through  a  place  ;  one  without  a  settled  habita- 
tion. America. 

Transient  effect,  in  painting,  is  a  representation  of 
appearances  in  nature  produced  by  causes  which  are 
not  stationary,  as  the  shadows  cast  by  a  passing 
cloud.  The  term  Accidents  has  often  the  same 
signification.  Jocelyn. 

TRAN'SIENT-LY,  (-shent-,)  adv.  [Supra.]  In  pas- 
sage j  for  a  short  time  ;  not  with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  hui  lran::iruttr/ —  on  some  li'w  of  those  many  rules 
of  imitating  nature,  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer. 

Dryden. 

TRAN'SIENT-NESS,  (-shent-,)  n.    [Supra.]     Short- 
ness of  continuance  ;  speedy  passage. 
TRAN-SIL'I-ENCE,    In.      [L.  transiliens,    transdio  ; 
TRAN-SIL'I-EN-CY,  |      trans  and  salio.] 

A  leap  from  thing  to  thing.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Olanville. 
TRANS'IT,  71.    [L.  transitus,  from  transeo.] 

1.  A  passing  ;  a  passing  over  or  through  :  convey- 
ance ;  as,  the  transit  of  goods  through  a  country. 

2.  The  passing  of  an  inferior  planet  across  the 
sun  s  disk.  I  witnessed  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk,  June  3,  17G9.  When  a  smaller  body 
passes  behind  a  larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occulta- 

3.  The  culmination  or  passage  of  a  heavenly  body 
over  the  meridian  of  a  place. 

TRANS'IT,  v.  t.  To  pass  over  the  disk  of  a  heavenly 
body.  Cyc. 

TRANS'IT-DfJ'TY,  n.  A  duty  paid  on  goods  that 
pass  through  a  country. 

TRANS' [T-ED,  pp.  Passed  over  the  disk  of  a  heav- 
enly body. 

TRAN  SI"TION,  (tran-sizh'un,)  n.     [I,,  transitio.} 
1.  Passage  from   one  place  or  state  to  another ; 
change  ;  as,  the  transition  of  the  weather  (rum  hot 
to  cold.     Sudden  transitions  are  souk  times  attended 
with  evil  effects. 

The  spots  are  of  the  same  color  throughout,  there  being  an  im- 
mediate transition  from  while  to  hl.u  k.  Wuuit'ianl. 


other.  This  should  be  dune  by  means  of  some  con- 
nection in  the  parts  of  the  discourse,  so  as  to  appear 
natural  and  easy. 

He  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  a  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary  ;  or,  in  shurt,  a  change  from  any  one 
genus  or  key  to  another  ;  also,  the  softening  of  a  dis- 
junct, interval  by  the  introduction  of  intermediate 
sounds.  Cyc.     Bushy. 

Transition  rocks ;  in  geology,  a  name'  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  lowest  iincrysialline  stratified  rocks,  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  fossils,  and  so  called  because 
thought  to  have  been  formed  when  the  world  was 
passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a  habitable  state. 
Dana. 
TRAN-SI"TION-AL,  (-sizh'un-,)  a.     Containing  or 

denoting  transition. 
TRANS'I-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  passing. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  transitive  verb  is  one  which  is  or 
may  be  followed  by  an  object ;  a  verb  expressing  an 
action  which  passes  from  the  agent  to  an  object, from 
the  subject  which  does  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
done.  Thus,  "  Cicero  wrote  letters  to  Atticus."  In 
this  sentence,  the  act  of  writing,  performed  by  Cice- 
ro, the  agent,  terminates  on  letters,  the  object  All 
verbs  not  passive  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes, 
transitive  and  intransitive.  In  English,  this  division 
is  correct  and  complete. 

TRANS't-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  transitive  manner. 

TRANS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.    .State  of  being  transitive. 

TRANS'I-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  [See  Transitory.]  With 
short  continuance. 

TRANS'I-TO-RI-NESS,  n.    A  passing  with  short  con- 
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tinuance  ;  speedy  departure  or  evanescence.     Who 
is  not  convinced  of  the  u-ausiLoriutss  uf  all  sublunary 
happiness  ? 
TRANS'I-TO-RY,  o.t  [L.  transitorius.j 

1.  Passing  without  imiti  nuance  ;  continuing  a  short 
time;  fleeting;  speedily  vanishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  uul  suo:or  ill  then,  v.iu,  ii,  this  transitory  life, 
are  in  trouble.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  In  law,  a  transitory  action  is  one  which  may  be 
brought  in  any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue, 
slander,  and  the  like.    It  is  opposed  to  local  action. 

Blackstone.     Bouvier. 

TRANS-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  translate.]  Capable 
of  being  translated  or  rendered  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

TRANS-LaTE',  v.  t.  [L.  translatus,  from  transferal 
trans,  over,  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  Sp.  trasladar ;  It.  tras- 
latareA 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  remove,  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  is  applied  to  the  removal  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would  have  translated 
him  to  a  better  bishopric,  refused.  Camden, 

2.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven,  as  a  human 
being,  without  death. 

!'■   I'.rh  tmoch  tru  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  jeath.  — 
Heb.  xvi. 

3.  To  transfer ;  to  convey  from  one  to  another.  2 
Sam.  iii. 

4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another  ;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 

5.  To  change. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  tin   moM mess  of  fortune 

Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shak. 

6.  To  interpret ;  to  render  into  another  language  ; 
to  express  the  sense  uf  one  language  in  the  words  of 
another.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  Scriptures  are  now  translated  into  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

7.  To  explain. 

TRANS-LAT'ED,  pp.  Conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another;  removed  to  heaven  without  dying;  ren- 
dered into  another  language. 

TRANS-LaT'ING,  ppr.  Conveying  or  removing  from 
one  place  to  another;  conveying  to  heaven  without 
dying  ;  interpreting  in  another  language. 

TRANS-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  translatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  conveying  from  one 
place  to  another;  removal  ;  as,  the  translation  of  a 
disease  from  the  foot  to  the  breast. 

2.  The  removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  an- 
other. 

3.  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  without 
subjecting  him  to  death. 

4.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language  ;  in- 
terpretation ;  as,  the  translation  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 

5.  That  which  is  produced  by  turning  into  another 
language  ;  a  version.  We  have  a  good  translation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

TRANS-LA-TI"TIOTJS,  .-tish'us,)  a.  Transposed  ; 
transported. 

TR  A  NS-La'TIVE,  a.      .  aken  from  others. 

TRANS-La'TOR,  n.  One  who  renders  into  another 
language  ;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of  words  in 
one  language  bv  equivalent  words  in  another. 

TRANS'LA-TO-RY,  a.  Transferring ;  serving  to  trans- 
late. Arbulhnot. 

TRANS-LA'TRESS,  71.     A  female  translator. 

TRANS-LO-CA'TION,  ri.  [L.  trans  and  locatio,  loco.] 
Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
places ;  or  rather  substitution  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other. ' 


There  happened  i 


translocations  of  :■ 


TRANS-LO'CEN-CY,    I   71.      [L.  translucens  ;    trcms, 
TRANS-LO'CENCE,     j         through,     and     luceo,    <o 
shine.] 

1.  The  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light  with- 
out permitting  objects  to  be  seen. 

2.  Transparency. 

TRANS-LC'CENT,  o.t   Transmitting  rays  of  light 
without  permitting  objects  to  be  seen. 
2.  Transparent ;  clear. 

Replenished  from  the  cool,  translucent  springs.  Pope 

TRANS-Lu'CENT-LY,  adv     In  a  translucent  mat- 

TRANS-Lfj'CID,  a.     [L.  translucidus,  supra.] 
Transparent;  clear.     [See  Translucent.] 

Bacon. 
TRANS-MA-RINE',  (-ma-reen'O  a.    [L.  transmarinus ; 
trans  and  marinas  ;  mare,  sea.] 

Lying  or  being  beyond  the  sea.  Howell. 

TRANS-MEW,  (-iiu',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  transmucr;  L.  trans- 

77111(0.] 

To  transmute  ;  to  transform  ;  to  metamorphose. 
[Not  in  use.!  Spenser. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT,  a,  [See  Transmigrate.]  Mi- 
grating; passing  into  another  country  or  state  for 
result  nee,  or  into  another  form  or  body. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT,  n.    One  who  migrates,  or  leaves 


his  own  country  and  passes  into  another  for  settle- 
ment. Bacon. 

2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or  body. 
TRANS'MI-GRATE,  v.  i.     [L.  transmigro ;  trans  and 
migro,  to  migrate.] 

1.  To  migrate  ;  to  pass  from  one  country  or  juris- 
diction to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  it; 


'  !ra?is?ai£rate  lntr 


Hoaett. 


TRANS'MI-GRA-TING,  ppr.  Passing  from  one  coun- 
try, state,  ur  body,  into  another. 

TRANS-MI-GRA'TION,  ri.  The  passing  of  men  from 
one  country  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence, 
particularly  of  a  whole  people 

2.  The  passing  of  a  thing  into  another  state,  as  of 
one  substance  into  another.  Hooker. 

3.  The  passing  of  the  soul  into  another  body,  ac- 
cunling  to  the  upinion  of  Pythagoras. 

TRANS'MI-GRA-TOR,  7i.     One  who  transmigrates. 
Ellis. 
TRANS-MT'GRA-TO-RY,  a.    Passing  from  one  place, 

body,  or  state,  to  another.  Fuber. 

TRANS-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from    transmissible.] 

The  quality  of  being  transmissible. 
TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,    a.       [See    Transmit.]      That 
may  be  transmitted  or  passed  from  one  to  another. 
Blarlcstone.     Burke. 
2.  That  may  he  transmitted  through  a  transparent 

TRANS-MIS'SION,  (trans-mish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L. 

1.  The  act  of  sending  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  as,  the  transmission  of  letters,  writings, 
papers,  news,  and  the  like,  from  one  country  to  an- 
other;  or  the  transmission  of  rights,  titles,  or  privi- 
leges from  father  to  son,  and  from  one  generation  to 
another.  JVcwton.     Bacon. 

2.  The  passing  of  a  substance  through  any  body, 
as  of  light  through  glass. 

TRANS-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Transmitted;  derived  from 
one  to  another. 


Enlivens  wuiMs  dem.  d 

TRANS-MIT',  v.  t.     [L. 


o,  to 


send.] 

1.  To  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ; 
as,  to  transmit  a  letter  or  a  memorial ;  to  transmit 
dispatches;  to  transmit  money  or  bills  of  exchange 
from  one  city  or  country  to  another.  Light  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ;  sound  is  transmitted 
by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  air.  Our  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
our  ancestors  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit  them  to 
our  children. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through  ;  as,  glass  transmits 
light  ;  metals  transmit  electricity. 

TRANS-MIT'TAL,  77.     Transmi'ssion.  Sicift. 

TRANS-MIT'TED,  pp.  or  o.     Sent  from  one  person  or 

place  to  another ;  caused  ur  suffered  to  pass  through. 
TlfAXS-jllT'TKll,  n.     One  who  transmits. 
TRANS-MlT'TI-BLEs  a.     That  may  be  transmitted. 
TRANS-MIT'TING,  ppr.      Sending  from  one  person 

or  place  to  anuther ;  sutf  -ring  to  pass  through. 
TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,    71.      [See    Transmute.] 

Susceptibility  of  change  into  another  nature  or  sub- 

TRANS-Mu'TA-BLE,  a.  [from  transmute.]  Capable 
of  being  changed  into  a  different  substance,  or  into 
something  of  a  different  form  or  nature. 

The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  transmittals  into 

TRANS-Mfj'TA-BLY,  adv.    With  capacity  of  being 

changed  into  another  substance  or  nature. 
TRA.N'S-MU-TA'TiON,  71.      [L.  trans  mat  alio.] 

1.  The  change  of  any  tiling  into  another  substance, 
or  into  something  uf  a  different  nature.  For  a  long 
time,  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into  gold  was 
deemed  practicable,  but  nature  proved  refractory, 
and  the  alchemists  were  frustrated. 

2.  In  .o-raiiti/™,  the  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure 
or  body  into  another  uf  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but 
of  a  different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

Brande. 

3.  The  change  of  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  nephritic  wood.  Cyc. 

4.  In  the  vegetable  economy,  the  change  of  a  plant 
into  another  Conn,  as  uf  wheat  into  chess,  according 
to  the  popular  opinion.     [See  Chess.] 

TRANS-MU-TA'TION-IST,  71.  One  who  believes  in 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  Lycll. 

TRANS-MOTE',  0.  U  [L.  transmuto ;  trans  and  inuto. 
to  change.] 

To  change  from  one  nature  or  substance  into  an- 
other. Water  may  be  transmuted  into  ice,  and  ice 
into  water;  the  juices  of  plants  are  transmuted  into 
solid  substances;  but  human  skill  has  not  been  able 
to  transmute  lead  ur  copper  into  gold. 
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TRANS-MOT'ED,  pp.     Changed  into  another  sub- 

TKA  NS-.U  O'l"  KK,  n.     One  that  transmutes.  . 
TRANS-.MOT'ING,  ppr.     Changing  or  transforming 

into  another  nature  or  substance. 
TRAN'SOM,  n.  *   [L.    transenna,    from    trans,  over, 

1.  A  beam  or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post 
of  a  ship,  to  strengthen  the  aft-part  and  give  it  due 
form.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  arckitr-iture,  a  horizontal  nmllion  or  cross-bar 
in  a  window  ;  or  a  lintel  over  a  door  ;  the  vane  of  a 
cross-staff.  Cyc.     Johnson. 

TRANS' PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  trans  arid  Padas,  the 
River  Po.] 

Being  beyond  the  River  Po.  Step/tens. 

TRANS-PAli'EN-CY,  n.  t  [See  Transparent.]  That 
state  or  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  suffers  rays  of 
light  to  pass  through  it,  so  that  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  through  it;  diaphaneity.  This  is  a 
property  of  glass,  water,  and  air,  which,  when  clear, 
admit  the  free  passage  of  light.  Transparency  is  op- 
posed to  Opaqueness. 

2.  A  picture  prepared  on  very  thin  cloth,  and  with 
semi-transparent  materials,  to  be  exhibited  by  light 
passing  through  it  from  behind. 

TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.  ,  [Fr.  id. ;  L.  trans  and  pareo, to 
appear.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light, 
so  that  bodies  can  he  distinctly  seen  through  ;  pervi- 
ous to  light;  diaphanous  ;  pellucid  ;  as,  transparent 
glass  ;  a  transparent  diamond  ;  opposed  to  Opaque. 

2.  Adtnittinu'  the  passage  of  light ;  open  ;  porous  ; 
as,  a  transparent  veil.  Drijden. 

TRANS-PAR'ENT-LY,  ado.      Clearly;   so  as  to  be 

seen  through. 
TRANS-PA R'ENT-NESS,   n.     The  quality  of  being 

transparent ;  transparency. 
TRANS-PXSS',  v.  t.     [trans  and  pass.]     To  pass  over. 

[J\Tot  in  use.]  Gregory. 

TRANS-PXSS',  v.  i.    To  pass  by  or  away.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Dmiel. 

TRANS-PrClT-OUS,  a.     [L.  trans  and  specio,  to  see.J 
Transparent ;  pervious  to  the  sight. 

The  wide,  transpicuous  air.  Alillon. 

TRANS-PIERCE',  (-peers',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  transpercer.] 
To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate ;  to  permeate  ;  to 
pass  through. 

His  forc-fiil  ppe:ir  (ho  si  W  transpierced.  Drydcn. 

TRANS-PI  ERC.ED,  (-peerst',)  pp.    Pierced  through  ; 

penetrated. 
TRANS-PIeRCING,    ppr.        Penetrating;      passing 

through. 
TRANS-PIR'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  from  transpire.] 

Capable  of  brio!.'  emitted  throiiiih  pores. 
TRANS-PI-RX'TION,  n.    [Fr. ;  from  transpire.] 

The  act  or  process  of  passing  off  through  the  excre- 

tories   o'  the   skin;    cutaneous  exhalation;  as,  the 

trililspirnti  in  of  obstructed  fluids.  Sharp. 

TRANS-PIRE',  v.  t.       [Fr.  transpirer  ;    L.  transpiro  ; 


on 


gh  the  - 


of  the  skin  ;  to 


TRANS-PIRE',  v.  i.  To  be  emitted  through  the  ex- 
cretories  of  the  skin  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  pass  off  in  insen- 
sible perspiration  ;  as,  fluids  transpire  from  the  human 
body. 

2.  To    escape    from  secrecy;    to  become   public. 
The  proceedings  of  the  council  have  not  yet  trans- 

3.  To  happen  or  come  to  pass. 
TRANS-I'IR'/CD,  pp.    Emitted  through  the  excretories 

of  the  skin  ;  exhaled. 
2.  Escaped  from  secrecy. 
TRANS-PIR'ING,  ppr.     Exhaling  ;  passing  off  in  in- 
sensible perspiration     becoming  public. 
TRANS-PLACE',  v.  t.    [trans  and  place.]  To  remove  ; 
to  put  in  a  new  place. 

II  was  transplaced  Irom  the  loft  side  of  the  Vatican  to  a  more 
eminent  place;     [Lime  used.]  Wilkins. 

TRANS-PLANT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transplanter;  trans  and 
plant   I..  plauto.] 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place  ;  as,  to 


2.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence 
another  place  ;  as,  to  transplant  inhabitants.  Sal- 
■insplanted  the  Cuthites  to  Samaria. 


maueser  tr 

3.  To  remove.  Clarendon.     Milton. 

TRANSPLANT  X'TION,  n.  The  act  of  transplant- 
ing ;  the  removal  of  a  plant  or  of  a  settled  inhabitant 
to  a  different  place  for  growth  or  residence. 

2.  Removal  ;    conveyance   from   one    to    another. 
Formerly  men  believed  in  the  transplantation  of  dis- 
eases. Baker.     Cyc. 
TRANS-PLANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Removed  and  planted 

or  settled  in  another  place. 
TRANS-PLANT'ER,  n.    One  who  transplants. 

2.  A  machine  for  transplanting  trees. 
TRANS-PLANT'ING,  ppr.    Removing  and   planting 

or  settling  in  another  place. 
TRAN-Sl'LEND'EN-CY,  n.     [L.  trans  and  splcndcns. 
See  Splendor.] 

Supereminent  splendor.  More. 
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TRAN-SPLEND'ENT,  a.  Resplendent  in  the  highest 
degree. 

TRAN-SPLEND'ENT-LY,  ado.  With  eminent  splen- 
dor. More. 

TRANS-PORT',  v.  t.  [L.  transporto  ;  trails  and  porta, 
to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  beasts  or  vehicles  on  land,  or  by 
ships  on  water,  or  by  balloons  in  air  ;  as,  to  transport 
the  baggage  of  an  army  ;  to  transport  goods  from  one 
country  to  another  ;  to  transport  troops  over  a  river. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal.  Crim- 
inals are  transported  as  a  linn  ishment  for  their  crimes, 
which  often  amounts  to  banishment. 

3.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion. 

Milton. 

4.  To  ravish  with  pleasure  ;  to  bear  away  the  soul 
in  ecstasy  ;  OS,  to  be  transported  with  joy.     Milton. 

5.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  a  ship 
by  means  of  hawsers  and  anchors.  Mar.  Vict. 

TRANS'PoRT,  n.  Transportation  ;  carriage  ;  con- 
veyance. 

The  Romans  Kfipn]  >(■<]  wiiti  111'--  (\irlh:i<rinians  to  furnish  them 
with  ships  tor  transport  and  war.  Arbullmot. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  for  transporting;  par- 
ticularly for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  pro- 
visions, from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  convey  con- 
victs to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

3.  Rapture ;  ecstasy.  The  news  of  the  victory 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy. 

4.  A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile. 
TRANS-PORT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  transported. 

Beeldoes. 

TRANS-PrjRT'ANCE,  n.  Conveyance.  [Not  in  use.] 
Shak. 

TRANS-PoR-TA'TION,  v.  The  act  of  carrying  or 
conveying  from  one  place  to  another,  either  on 
beasts  or  in  vehicles,  by  land,  or  water,  or  in  air. 
Goods,  in  Asia,  are  transported  on  camels;  in  Europe 
and  America,  either  on  beasts  or  on  carriages  or 
sleds.  But  transportation  by  water  is  the  great  means 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

2.  Banishment  for  felony. 

3.  Transmission  ;  conveyance.  Drydcn. 

4.  Transport ;  ecstasy.     [Little  used.]  South. 

5.  Removal  from  one  country  to  another  ;  as,  the 
transportation  of  plants. 

TRANS-PoRT'ED,/)/;.  Carried  ;  conveyed  ;  removed  ; 
ravished  with  delight. 

TRANS-PoRT'ED-LY,  ado.    In  a  state  of  rapture. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  rapture. 

Bp.  Hall. 

TRANS-PoRT'ER,  n.  One  who  transports  or  re- 
moves. 

TRANS-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Conveying  or  carrying  from 
one  place  to  another;  removing;  banishing  for  a 
crime. 

2.  a.  Ravishing  with  delight;  bearing  away  the 
soul  in  pleasure  ;  ecstatic  ;  as,  transporting  joy. 

TRANS-PoRT'INC.-LY,  ado.     Itavisliimdv. 

TRANS-PoRT'MENT,  n.  Transportation  [Little 
used.]  Hall. 

TRANS-PoS'AL,  (trans-poz'al,)  n.  [from  transpose.] 
The  act  of  changing  the  places  of  things,  and  put- 
ting each  in  the  place  which  was  before  occupied  by 
the  other. 

TRANS-POSE',  (trans-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  transposes, 
trans  and  poser,  to  put.] 

1.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  things  by  put- 
ting each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  as,  to  transpose 
letters,  words,  or  propositions.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  of  place.  Shak. 

3.  In  algebra,  to  bring  any  term  of  an  equation 
from  one  side  over  to  the  other,  without  destroying 
the  equation.    Thus,  if  a  +  b  =  c,  and  we  make  a  =  c 
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.)  pp.      Being  changed 


TRANS-PoS'£D,    (tn 

in  place,  and  one  put  in  the  pla 
TRANS-PoS'ING,  ppr.    Changing  the  place  of  things, 

and  putting  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  from  one  side 
over  to  the  other. 

3.  ChatiL'im.'  the  natural  order  of  words. 
TRANS -PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'uu,)  «.     [Fr.,  from   L. 

1.  A  changing  of  the  places  of  things,  and  putting 
each  in  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  other;  as, 
the  transposition  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reciprocally  changed  in  place. 

Woodward. 

3.  In  algebra,  the  bringing  of  nny  term  of  an  equa- 
tion from  one  side  over  to  the  other,  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation. 

4.  In  grammar,  a  chansc  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages admit  transposition  without  inconvenience  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  English. 

5.  In  music,  a  change  in  the  composition,  either  in 
the  transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the  whole 
is  removed  into  another  key.  Busby. 


TRANS-PO  SI"TIGM-AL,  f-zish'un-al,)  a.     Pertain- 

in-  to  transposition.  Pegge. 

TRANS-POS'I-TIVE,   a.    Made  by  transposing  ;  con- 

TRANS-SIIAPE',  v.  t.    [trans  and  chape.]    To  change 

TRANS-SIIAP'fcuj  (-snapt'O pp.    Transformed. 
TRANS-SHSP'ING,  ppr.    Transforming. 

TRANS-SHIP',  r.  (.     See  Ti^nship. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tramubstan- 
tier ;  trans  and  substance.] 

To  change  to  another  substance  ;  as,  to  transub- 
stanstiate  the  sacramental  elements,  bread  and  wine, 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Cmist,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TED,  pp.  Changed  to  an- 
other substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIX-TING,ppr.  Changing  to  an- 
other substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION,  (-stan-she-a'shun,)  n. 
Change  of  substance. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the  supposed  con- 
version of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  into 
the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ.  Cyc. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TOR,  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantki- 
tion.  Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TION,  n.  [from  transude.]  The  act 
or  process  of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  sweat  or  other  fluid.  Boyle. 

TRAN-Su'DATO^RY,  a.     Passing  by  transudation. 

TRAN-SODE',  v.  i.     [L.  trans  and  sudu,  to  sweat.] 
To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  texture, 
as  perspirable  matter  or  other  fluid  i  as,  liquor  may 
transude  ilmimih  leather  or  through  wood. 

TRAN-SPD'ING,  ppr.  Passim:  through  the  pores  of  a 
substance,  as  sweat  or  other  fluid. 

TRAN-SCME',  v.  t.     [L.  transumo ;  trans  and  sumo,  to 
take.] 
To  take  from  one  to  another.     [Little  used.] 

TRAN-SUMPT',  (-sunit',)  n.  A  copy  or  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  record.     [JYot  in  use.]  Herbert. 

TRAN-SUMP'TION,  (-sum'shun,)  n.  The  act  of 
taking  from  one  place  to  another.     [Little  used.] 

TRAN-SUMPT'IVE,  a.    Taking  from  one  to  another. 
TRANS-VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  transvectio.] 
The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over 
TRANS-VERS'AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  trans  and  ver- 

Running  or  lying  across  ;  as,  a  transversal  line. 

Hale. 

TRANS-VERS'AL,    n.      In   geometry,   a  straight    or 

curved  line  which  traverses  or  intersects  any  system 

of  other  lilies;  as  a  line  intersecting  the  three  sides 

of  a  triangle.  Brande. 

TRANS-VERS'AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  direction  crosswise. 

Wilkins. 
TRANS-VERSE',  i-vers',)  a.     [L.  transversa ;  trans 
and  versus,  verto.'. 

1.  Lying  or  being  across  or  in  a  cross  direction  ;  as, 
a  transverse  diameter  or  axis. 

2.  In  botany,  a  transverse  partition,  in  a  pericarp, 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  valves,  as  in  a  silique. 

Marlyn. 

TRANS'VERSE,  n.    The  longer  axis  of  an  ellipse. 

TRANS- VERSE',  (-vers',)  v.  t.  To  overturn.  [Little 
used.] 

TRANS-YEI!S'/;n.  (-verst',)  pp.     Overturned. 

TRANS- VERSE'LY,  f-vers'le,)  adv.  In  a  cross  di- 
rection ;  as,  to  cut  a  thing  transversely. 

At  Stoueheng'',  Ui'    tiuiii  .i  li''  transve!  relu  upon  each  other. 

Sliltiugiflect. 
TRANS- VERS'ING,  ppr.     Overturning. 
TRAN'TER,  n.     A  carrier.     [  Various  dialects  in  Eng- 
land.] Halhwcll. 
TRAP,  n.     [Sax.  trapp,  trepp;   Fr.  trape ;   It.   trapola; 
Sp.  trampu.] 

1.  An  engine  that  shuts  suddenly  or  with  a  spring, 
used  for  taking  game  ;  as,  a  trap  for  foxes.  A  trap  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  svare;  though  the  lat- 
ter word  may  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  a  trap. 

2.  An  engine  for  catching  men.     [JVot  used  in  the 
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bv  striking  the  end  of  a  balanced  stick  on  which  it 
rests,  and  is  then  struck  with  a  bat.  Strutt. 

TRAP,  71.  [Sw.  trappa,  Dan.  trappe,  a  stair,  because 
the  rocks  of  this  class  often  occur  in  birt'e,  tabular 
masses,  rising  one  above  another,  like  steps.] 

A  heavy,  igneous  rock,  of  a  greenish-black  or  gray- 
ish color, "consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  feld- 
spar and  hornblende.  When  the  hornblende  is  re- 
placed by  augite,  it  is  termed  Basalt  ;  and  when,  in 
addition",  the  feldspar  is  replaced  by  Labradorite,  the 
rock  is  called  Dolehite.  Greenstone  is  nnothei 
name  for  the  rock.  Dana. 

TRAP,  v.  t.    To  catch  in  a  trao  ;  as,  to  trap  foxes  or 
beaver. 
2.  To  insnare  ;  to  take  by  stratagem. 

1  trapped  the  foe.  £>ryden. 
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3.  To  adorn ;  to  dress  with  ornaments.  [See 
Trappikcs.]     [The  verb  is  little  used  in.  this  .sense.] 

TRAP,  o.  j.  To  Bet  traps  for  game  ;  as,  to  trap  for 
beaver. 

TRAJPAN', v.  t.     [Sas.  treppan;  from  trap.] 

To  insnare  ;  to  catcb  by  stratagem.  South. 

TRA-PAN',  n.     A  snare  ;  a  stratagem. 

TRA  PAWNER,  n.    0;;e  who  insnares. 

T  R  A  -  P  A  V  N  i  K  G ,  ppr.     lnsnaring. 

TRAP'-D0OR,?t.  [irc.p  and  doo- . J  A  door  in  a  floor, 
which  shuts  close  >i',:e  a  valve.  Raij. 

TRAPE,  v.  i.  To  traipse ;  to  walk  carelessly  and  slut- 
tishly.     [JVoS  murk  v.sed.] 

TRAPES,  re.     A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

TRA-PE'ZI-AN,  a.  [See  Trapezium.]  In  crystaU 
lograpliy,  having  the  lateral  planes  composed  of  tra- 
peziums situated  in  two  ranges,  between  two  bases. 

TRA-Pe'ZI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 

TRA Pe'ZI-TJM,  n.;*vl.  Trapezia  or  Trapeziums. 
[I..,  from  Gr.  Trpa.iteriov,  a  little  table.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  contained  under 
four  right  lines,  of  winch  both  the  opposite  pairs  are 
not  parallel.  Huiton. 

•2.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  carpus. 
TRAP-E-ZO-He'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  rparrcriov  and  tipa, 
side.] 

A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapeziums.  Clcaveland. 

TRAP'E-ZOID,  ?i.*  [Gr.  rpamrwv  and  ciSot.] 

A  plane,  four-sided  figure,  having  two  of  the  op- 
posite sides  puralle'  to  each  other.  Olmsted. 
TRAP-E-ZOID'AL,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zoid. 

2.  Having  the  surface  composed  of  twenty-four 
trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar.  Cleavel'and. 

TRAP'PE-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  denoting  trap  or 

trap-rock. 
TRAP'PED,  (trapt,)  pp.     Caught  in  a  trap  ;  insnared. 
TRAP'PER,  n.     [from  Trap.]     One  who  sets  traps  to 

catch  beavers  and  other  wild  animals,  usually  for 

furs.  Irving. 

TRAP'PING,  ppr.     Setting  traps  for  wild   animals; 

used  uU<>  as  a  noun. 
TRAP'PINGS,  u.  pi.     [from  trap.     The  primary  sense 

is,  that  which  is  set,  spread,  or  put  on.] 
1.  Ornaments  of  horse  furniture. 


These  but  lite  traji]'in'rs   in-!  the  suits  of  woe.  Shak. 

T.ajy/ntgs  of  lie-,  tor  m-u.mi--nt,  net  use.  Dryden. 

Ali'ecfcuio.i  is  put  el  tin;  l,<rj<j^r,gs  of  fully.  Rambler. 

TRAP'PIS  r,  n.  One  of  a  very  strict  religious  order 
founder.  in  1H0,  in  the  valley  of  La  Trappe,  and  still 
existi-.g  in  Normandy. 

TRAP  POUS,  a.     [from  trap,  in  £-oiogy.     It  ought  to 


of  trap  ;  hence,  a  slender  leg.  Jlddison. 

TRAP'-Tu-FA,  )  n.     A  kind  of  sandstone  made  up 
TRAP'-TUFF,    j      of  fragments  and  earthy  materials 

from  trap-rocks.  Dana. 

TRASH,  n.     [In  G.  driise  is  a  gland  ;  drusen,  dregs. 

In  Sw.  trasa  is  a  rag.    The  word  may  be  allied  to 

thrash.} 

1.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.  Shak. 

2.  Loppings  of  trees  ;  bruised  canes,  &c.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  canes 
are  called  field-trash;  the  bruised  or  macerated  rind 
of  canes  is  called  cane-trash  ;  and  both  are  called 
trash.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

3.  Fruit  or  other  matter  improper  for  food,  but 
eaten  by  children,  &c  It  is  used  'particularly  of  un- 
ripe fruits. 

4.  A  worthless  person.     [JVot  proper.]  Shak. 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  thing  fastened  to  a 
ilo^'s  net  k,  to  retard  his  speed. 

TRASH,  v.  t.     To  lop  ;  to  crop.  Warburton. 

2.  To  strip  of  leaves  ;  as,  to  trash  ratoons. 

Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

3.  To  crush  ;  to  humble  ;  as,  to  trash  the  Jews. 

Hammond. 

4.  To  clog  ;  to  encumber  ;  to  hinder.  Shak. 
TRASH,  v.  i.     To  follow  with  violence  and  trampling. 

Todd. 

TRASH'ED,  (trasht,)  pp.     Lopped  ;  stripped  of  leaves. 

TRASH'Y,  a.  Waste  ;  rejected  ;  worthless  ;  useless. 
Dryden. 

TRASS,  n  A  volcanic  earth  or  sand-rock  resembling 
puzzolana,  used  as  a  cement ;  or  a  coarse  sort  of 
plaster  or  mortar,  durable  in  water,  and  used  to  line 
cisterns  and  other  reservoirs  of  water.  The  Dutch 
trass  is  made  of  a  soft  rock-stone,  found  near  Col- 
len,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burnt  like 
lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  in  mills.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  color.  Cyc. 


TRA 

TRAU'LISM,  n.     A  stammering.     [Not  in  use.] 
TRAU-MAT'ie,  a.    [Gr.  rpavua,  a  wound.] 

L  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  wounds.  Coze. 

2.  Vulnerary  ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds. 
Wiseman. 
TRAU-MAT'I€,  n.     A  medicine  useful  in  the  cure  of 

wounds. 
TRAVAIL,  (trav'il,)  v.  i.      [Ft.  travailler;  W.  tra- 
vaelu,  to  toil  ;  a  compound  of  W.  Ira,  that  is,  tras,  L. 
trans,  twer,  beyond,  and  mael,  work,  Eng.  moil;  It. 
truvagliare ;  Sp.  trabajar.] 

1.  To  labor  with  pain  ;  to  toil. 

2.  To  surfer  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
turition.     Gere,  xxxv. 

TRAVAIL,  v.  t.     To  harass;   to  tire 
sufficient  to  travail  the  realm.     [JVot  i 


i  be  in  par- 
is,  troubles 

Hayward. 

TRAVAIL,  n.    Labor  with  pain ;  severe  toil. 
As  every  thing  of  price,  so  doth  this  requ 
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i'annrilion  :    as,    a    severe    travail ; 
ail. 


easy 

TRAVAIL-ED,  pp.     Harassed  ;  labored  in  childbirth. 
TRAVAIL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Laboring  with  toil ;  being 

in  parturition.     Is.  xlii. 
TRAVE,     In.     [Sp.  traba ;  Fr.  entraves.    See  Tram- 
TRAVIS,  j      mel.] 

1.  A  wooden  frame  to  confine  a  horse  while  the 
smith  is  setting  his  shoes.  This  is  not  used  for 
horses  in  America,  but  a  similar  frame  is  used  for 
confining  oxen  for  shoeing. 

2.  A  beam  ;  a  lay  of  joists  ;  a  traverse.       Wood. 
TRAVEL,  v.  i.    [A  different  orthography  and  applica- 
tion of  Travail.] 

1.  To  walk  ;  to  go  or  march  on  foot;  as,  to  travel 
from  London  to  Dover,  or  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. So  we  say,  a  man  ordinarily  travels  three 
miles  an  hour. 

[This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which 
implies  toil.] 

2.  To  journey;  to  ride  to  a  distant  place  in  the 
same  country  ;  as,  a  man  travels  for  his  health  ;  he 
is  traveling  to  Virginia.  A  man  traveled  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh  in  five  days. 

3.  To  go  to  a  distant  country,  or  to  visit  foreign 
states  or  kingdoms,  either  by  sea  or  land.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  men  of  rank  and  property  to  travel  for 
improvement ;  Englishmen  travel  to  France  and 
Italy  ;  some  men  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ;  oth- 
ers travel  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  natural 
history. 

4.  To  pass  ;  to  go  ;  to  move.  News  travels  with 
rapidity. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  Sheik. 

5.  To  labor.     [See  Travail.] 

6.  To  move,  walk,  or  pass,  as  a  beast,  a  horse,  ox 
or  camel.  A  horse  travels  fifty  miles  in  a  day  ;  a 
camel,  twenty. 

TRAVEL,  v.  t.     To   pass;  to  journey  over;   as,  to 
trace' the  whole  kingdom  of  England. 

I  travel  this  prolbund.  Milton. 

2   To  force  to  journey. 

The  corporations  —  shall  not  be  traveled  forth  from  their  fran- 
chises.    [Not  used.]  Spenser. 
TRAVEL,  n.    A  passing  on  foot ;  a  walking. 

2.  Journey  ;  a  passing  or  riding  from  place  to 
place. 

His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat.  Dryden. 

3.  Travel  or  travels;  a  journeying  to  a  distant 
country  or  countries.  The  gentleman  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  travels. 

4.  The  distance  which  a  man  rides  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties  ;  or  the  fee  paid  for  passing 
that  distance  ;  as,  the  travel  of  the  sheriff  is  twenty 
miles  ;  or  that  of  a  representative  is  seventy  miles  ; 
his  travel  is  a  dollar  for  every  twenty  miles. 

United  States. 

5.  Travels,  in  the  plural ;  an  account  of  occur- 
rences and  observations  made  during  a  journey  ;  as, 
a  book  of  travels  ;  the  title  of  a  book  that  relates  oc- 
currences in  traveling  ;  as,  travels  in  Italy. 

C.  Labor;  toil;  parturition.     [See  Travail.] 

TRAVEL-ED,  pp.     Gained  or  made  by  travel  ;   as, 

traveled  observations.     [Unusual.]  Quart.  Rev. 

2.  a.  Having  made  journeys.  Wotton. 

TRAVELER,  n.    One  who  travels  in  any  way.   Job 

xxxi. 

2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

3.  In  ships,  an  iron  ring  made  to  travel  on  a  rope 
or  boom.  Totten. 

TRAVEL-ER'S  JOY,  n.     The   Clematia  vitalba.  a 
climbing  plant  with  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

TRAVEL-ING,  ppr.     Walking;   going;    making   a 
journey.    Matt.  xxv. 

2.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  travel;  as, 
a  traveling  companion,  exnenses,  fees,  &.C. 

TRAVEL-ING,  n.     A  passing  from  place  to  place; 
the  act  of  performim:  a  journey.  Jlsh. 

TRAVEL-TAINT-ED,  a.     [travel  and  tainted.]     Har- 
assed ;  fatigued  with  travel.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 

TRA  VERS,   adv.    [Fr.]     [See  Traverse.]     Across; 
athwart.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 


TRA 

TRAVERS-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Traverse,  ir  aw  ] 

That  may  be  traversed  or  denied  ;  as,  a  traversable 
allegation. 

TRAVERSE,  adv.    [Fr.,  a  traverse.]    Athwart ;  cross- 
wise. 

The  ridges  of  the  field  lay  traverse.  Hayward. 

TRAVERSE,  prep.     [Supra.]    Through;  crosswis*. 

He  traverse 
The  whole  bee-lion  v-k-u-s  ile-ir  unlet-  due.    [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
[Fr.  traverse  ;  tra,  tras,  and  L.  ver- 
"J.    . 


TRAVERSE, 


across  some- 
trenches. 
Hayward. 

Oak  —  may  be  trusted  in  traverse  work  for  summers.     Wotton. 

TRAVERSE,  n.    [Supra.]     Any  thing  laid  or  built 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  the  loft  whera  she  sitteth.     Bacon. 

2.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs  ; 
a  cross  accident.  He  is  satisfied  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in 
his  power. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for 
protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a  wall  raised 
across  a  work.  Cyc. 

4.  In  architect  are,  a  gallery  or  loft  of  communica- 
tion in  a  church  or  other  large  building.  Oioilt. 

5.  In  navigation,  traverse  sailing  is  the  mode  of 
computing  the  place  of  a  ship  by  reducing  several 
short  courses  made  by  sudden  shifts  or  turns,  to  one 
longer  course.  Olmsted. 

b.  In  law,  a  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party  has 
advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings.  When  the 
traverse  or  denial  comes  from  the  defendant,  the 
issue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  "and  of  this  he 
puts  himself  on  the  country."  When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff,  he  prays  "this  may  be  inquired 
of  by  the  country."  Blackstone. 

The  technical  words  introducing  a  traverse,  are 
absque  hoc,  without  this  ;  that  is,  without  this  which 
follows. 

7.  A  turning;  a  trick. 
TRAVERSE,  v.  t.    To  cross  ;  to  lay  in  a  crosH  direc- 
tion. 

The  parts  should  U  okon  traversed  or  crossed  by  the  liotviog  of 
the  folds.  Di-yden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart ;  to 
obstruct. 

Frog  thought  to  traverse  this  new  project.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  wander  over ;  to  cross  in  traveling  ;  as,  to 
traverse  the  habitable  globe. 

What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you  fought.      Pope. 

4.  To  pass  over  and  view  ;  to  survey  carefully. 

principles,  and  propeniea 

5.  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direction  ;  as,  to  trav- 
erse a  cannon.  Cyc. 

6.  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood  ;  as,  to  traverse  a  board.  Cyc. 

7.  In  law  pleadings,  to  deny  what  the  opposite 
party  has  alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and 

other  party  has  affirmed.     So  to 
an  office,  is  to  deny  it. 
To  traverse  a  yard,  in  .-ailing,  is  to  brace  it  aft. 
TRAVERSE,  v.  i.     In  fencing,  to  use  the  posture  or 
motions  of  opposition  or  counteraction. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot ;  to  move  round  ;  to 
swivel.  The  needle  of  a  compass  traverses ;  if  it  does 
not  traverse  well,  it  is  an  unsafe  guide. 

3.  In  the  manege,  to  cut  the  thread  crosswise,  as  a 
horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head 
to  the  other.  Cyc. 

TRAVERSE-BOARD,  n.  [traverse  and  board.]  In 
a  ship,  a  small  board  to  be  hung  in  the  steerage,  and 
bored  full  of  holes  upon  lines,  showing  the  points  of 
compass  upon  it.  By  moving  a  peg  on  this,  the 
steersman  keeps  an  account  of  the  number  of  glasses 
a  ship  is  steered  on  any  point.        Cyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

TRA  VERS-ER,  n.  A  term  in  law  for  one  who  trav- 
erses or  opposes  a  plea. 

TRAVERSE-TA-BLE,  n.  [traverse  and  table.]  In 
navigation,  a  table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 

TRAVERS-ING,  ppr.  Crossing ;  passing  over  ; 
thwarting;  turning;  denving. 

TRA  VER-TIN,  n.  A  white  concretionary  limestone, 
usually  hard  and  semi-crystalline,  deposited  from 
the  water  of  springs  holding  lime  in  solution. 

Lnell. 

TRAVES-TI-ED,  (trav'es-tid,)  pp.  Disguised  by 
dress  ;  turned  into  ridicule. 

TRAVES-TY,  a.  [Infra.]  Having  an  unusual  dress; 
disguised  by  dress  so  as  to  be  ridiculous.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  a  hook  or  composition  translated  in  a  manner 
to  make  it  burlesque. 

TRAVES-TY,  n.  A  parody  ;  a  burlesque  translation 
of  a  work.     Travesty  may  be  intended  to  ridicule  ab- 
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surdity,  or  to  convert  a  grave  performance  into  a 

TRA  V'ES-TY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  travestir ;  It.  travestire  ;  tra, 
bras,  over,  and  Fr.  vestir,  vStir,  to  clothe.] 

To  translate  into  such  language  as  to  render  ridic- 
ulous or  ludicrous. 

'.stud  Virgil,  or  turned  him  into  Italian  l.ur- 
l  Idyls. 

TRAV'ES-TY-ING,  ppr.    Turning  into  ridicule. 

TRAWL'ER,  n.  A  fishing  vessel  which  trails  or 
drags  a  net  behind  it.     [Eng.] 

TRAY,  71.  [Svv.  trag,  Sax.  trog,  Dan.  trus,  a  trough 
It  is  the  same  word  as  Trough,  differently  written  ; 
L.  trua.) 

A  small  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  sometimes 
scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber  and  made  hollow, 
used  for  making  bread  in,  chopping  meat,  and  other 
domestic  purposes. 

TRAY'-TRII',  n.    A  kind  of  play.  Shale. 

TREACII'ER,  , 

TREACH'ET-OUR,  }  (trech-.)n.     [Fr.  trichcur.] 

TREACH'OUR,        ) 

A  traitor.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EACH'ER-OTJS,  (trerh'er-us,)  a.  [Sec  Treach- 
hv.]  Violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  faith- 
less ;  traitorous  to  the  state  or  sovereign  ;  perfidious 
in  private  life;  betraying  a  trust.  A  man  may  be 
treacherous  to  his  country,  or  treacherous  to  his  friend, 
by  violating  his  engagements  or  his  faith  pledged. 

TREACH'ER-OUS-LY,  (trech'er-us-ly.)  „,lr.  By 
violating  allegiance  er  fuili  pledged  ;  by  betraying  a 
trust;  faithlessly  ;  perfidiously;  as,  to  surrender  a 
fort  to  an  enemy  treacherously  ,■  to  disclose  a  secret 
treacherously. 

You  trcachcrout'ij  pr  uiii-  d  t<»  undo  me.  Otway. 

TREACH'ER-OUS-NES9,  (trech'er-us-nes,)  71. 
Breach  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  ;  faithlessness  ;  per- 

TREACH'ER-Y,(trech'er-e,)n.  [Fr.  tricherie,  a  cheat- 
ing ;  tricher,  to  cheat.  This  word  is  of  thu  family  of 
trick,  intrigue,  intricate.'] 

Violation  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  and  confidence. 
The  man  who  betrays  his  country  in  any  manner, 
Violates  his  allegiance,  and  is  guilty  of  treachery. 
This  is  treason.  The  man  who  violates  his  faith 
pledged  to  his  friend,  or  betrays  a  trust  in  which  a 
promise  of  fidelity  is  implied,  is  guilty  of  treachery. 
The  disclosure  of  a  secret  commuted  to  one  in  con- 
fidence, is  treachery.     This  is  perfidy. 

TReA'CEE,  (tre'kl,)  n.  [Fr.  theriaquc  ;  It.  teriaca; 
Sp.  triaca;  L.  theriaca;  Gr.  Sri/uu.,?,,  from  3i;p,  a 
wild  beast;  ?.„,;, ,««  ./„...,/«<» a.] 

1.  A  viscid,  uncrystallizable  sirup,  which  drains 
from  the  sugar-refiner's  molds,  sometimes  called  Su- 
gir-House  Molasses.  Molasses  is  the  drainings  of 
crude  sugar.     The  word   treacle,  however,  is   often 

2.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the  sap 
of  the  birch,  scyamore,  &c.  Cyc. 

3.  A  medicinal  coinpnund  of  various  ingredients. 
[See  Theriac.] 

TReA'CLE-MUS'TARD,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Thlapsi,  whose  seeds  are  used  in  the  theriaca ; 
Mithridate  mustard.  Cyc. 

TReA'CEE-VVA'TER,  Ti.  A  compound  cordial,' dis- 
tilled with  a  spiritoiis  menstruum  from  any  cordial 
and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs,  with  a  mixture  of 
Venice  treacle.  Cyc. 

TREAD,  (tred,)  v.  i. ;  prct.TnoD;  pp.  Trod,  Trod- 
den. [Sax.  trwdan,  trcdan  :  Cloth,  truttan  ;  D.  tred,  a 
6tep;  trecden,  to  tread  ;  G.  trcten ;  Dan.  trader;  Sw. 
trada  ;  Gaelic,  troidh,  the  foot ;  W.  troed,  the  foot ; 
troediaw,  to  use  the  foot,  to  tread.  It  coincides  in 
elements  with  h.  trudo.] 
1.  To  set  the  foot. 


TRE 


"1 


2.  To  walk  ( 
Ever?  place  whi 


'  your  left  shall  treed,  shal 


3.  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 

Ye  that  stately  trecl,  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

4.  To  copulate,  as  fowls.  Shale. 
To  tread,  or  tread  on  :  to  trample  ;  to  set  the  foot  on 

in  contempt. 

Thou  slmlt  treail  upon  their  high  places.  —Dent,  xxxiii. 

TREAD,  (tred,)  v.  U     To  step  or  walk  on. 

Forbid  to  tread  the  promised  land  he  saw.  Prior. 

2.  To  press  under  the  feet. 

3.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet  ;  as  to  tread  a 
path  ;  to  tread  land  when  too  light ;  a  well-trodden 
path. 

4.  To  walk  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner. 

He  thought  she  tro-/  the  ground  with  greater  grace.     Dryden. 

5.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  or  to  subdue.     Ps.  xliv.  lx. 

6.  To  compress,  as  a  fowl. 

To  trend  the  stairs :  to  act  as  a  stage-player ;  to  per- 


To  tread  or  tread  out;  to  press  out  with  the  feet  ; 
to  press  out  wine  or  wheat;  as,  to  tread  out  grain 
with  cattle  or  horses. 

They  Ireful  their  v.  in.  -prews  and  seller  tllir.it.  — Job  .Hxiv. 

TREAD,  (tied,)  7i.  A  step  or  stepping  ;  pressure  with 
the  foot;  as,  a  nimble  tread ;  cautious  tread ;  doubt- 
ful tread.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Way  ;  track  ;  path.     [Little,  used.]  Shale. 

3.  The  act  of  copulation  in  birds. 

4.  Manner  of  stepping;  as,  a  horse  has  a  good 
tread. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  horizontal  part  of  a  step,  on 
which  the  foot  is  placed.  Brande. 

TREAD'ER,  (tred'er,)  n.     One  who  treatls.     /.,-.  xvi. 

TREAD'ING,  (tred'ing,)  ppr.  Stepping;  pressing 
with  the  foot;  walking  on. 

TREAD'ING,  n.     Act  of  pressing  with  the  foot. 

TREAD'LE,  1   ,,     ,,,,,    )  n.    The  part  of  a  loom  or 

TRED'DLE,  j  (lrea  "'>'  j  other  machine  which  is 
moved  by  the  tread  or  foot. 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yelk  of 
the  egg  to  the  white. 

TREAD'-MILL,  (tred'mill,)  «.*  A  mill  worked  by  per- 
sons treading  on  steps  upon  the  periphery  of  a  wide 
horizontal  wheel.    It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  means  of 

TREAGUE,  (treeg,)  n.      [Goth,  triggwa ;    It.  tregua ; 
Ice.  trigd,  a  truce,  a  league.] 
A  truce.     [04.*.]  Spenser. 

TREA'SON,  (trC-'zn,)  ti.  [Fr.  trahison  ;  Norm,  tra- 
hir,  to  draw  in,  to  betrav,  to  commit  treason,  Fr. 
trahir,  L.  traho.     See  Draw  and  Drag.] 

Treason  is  the  highest  crime,  of  a  civil  nature,  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty.  Its  signification  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  In  general,  it  is  the  of- 
fense of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  state  to  which  the  offender  owes  allegiance,  or  of 
betraying  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
In  monarchies,  \\\c  killing  id"  the  king,  or  an  attempt  to 
take  his  life,  is  treason.  In  England,  to  imagine  or 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  the  prince,  or  of 
the  queen  consort,  or  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown,  is  high  treason ;  as  are  many  other  offenses 
created  by  statute. 

In  the  United  States,  treason  is  confined  to  the  ac- 
tual levying  of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Treason,  in  Cheat  Britain,  is  of  two  kinds,  high 
treason  and  petit  treason.  High  treason  is  a  crime  that 
immediately  affects  the  king  or  state  ;  such  as  the  of- 
fenses just  enumerated.  Petit  treason  involves  a 
breach  of  fidelity,  hut  affects  individuals.  Thus,  for 
a  wife  to  kill  her  husband,  a  servant  his  master  or 
lord,  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  lord  or  ordinary,  is  petit 
treason.  But  in  the  United  States  this  crime  is  un- 
known ;  the  killing,  in  the  latter  cases,  being  mur- 
der only. 

TReA'SON-A-BLE,  (tre'zn-a-bl,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
treason;  consisting  of  treason  ;  involving  the  crime 
of  treason,  or  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

Most  men's  b'Miis   h  id  1 n    intoxicated  with  imaginations  of 

plots  and  treasonable  practices.  Clarendon. 

TReA'SON-A-BLE-NESS,  7t.  Quality  of  being  trea- 
sonable. 

TReA'SON-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  treasonable  manner. 

TRE.VSON-OUS,  for  Treasonable,  is  not  in  use. 

TREASURE,  (trezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  trcsor ;  Sp.  and  It. 
tcsanro;  h.  thesaurus;  Gr.  ^noaupne.] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  ;  particularly,  a  stock  or 
store  of  money  in  reserve.  Henry  VII.  was  frugal 
and  penurious,  and  collected  a  great  treasure  of  gold 
anil  silver. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  any  thing  collected  for  fu- 
ture use. 


We  1 


*  barley,  and  of 


3.  Something  very  much  valued.     Ps.  exxxv. 

4.  Great  abundance. 


TREASURE,  (trezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  hoard;  to  collect 
and  reposit,  either  money  or  other  things,  for  future 
use  ;  to  lay  up  ;  as,  to  treasure  gold  and  silver  ;  usu- 
ally with  up.  Sinners  are  said  to  treasure  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.     Rom.  ii. 

TREAS'URE-CIT-Y,  (trezh'ur-sit-e,)  n.  A  city  for 
stores  and  magazines.     Ex.  i. 

TREAS'IJR-ED,  (trczh'urd,)"  pp.  Hoarded  ;  laid  up 
for  future  use. 

TREAS'U_RE-HOUSE,  (trezh'ur-hous,)  n.  A  house 
or  building  where  treasures  and  stores  are  kept. 

Taylor. 

TREASURER,  (trezh'ur-cr,)  n.  One  who  has  the 
care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury  ;  an  officer  who  re- 
ceives the  public  money  arising  from  taxes  and  du- 
ties, or  other  sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the 
same,  and  disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority.  Incorporated  companies  and  pri- 
vate societies  have  also  their  treasurers. 

In  England,  the  lord  high  treasurer  is  the  principal 


The  treasurer  of  the  household,  in  the  absence  Ot 
the  lord-steward,  has  power  with  the  controller  and 
other  officers  of  the  Green-cloth,  and  the  steward  of 
the  Marshalsea,  to  hear  and  il.-.c-ui'iie  in ■m.ik,  f.l- 


i  pOn- 


tlii-  treasurers  of  the  count 
TREAS'LTR-ER-SHIP,  (trezl 

fice  of  treasurer. 
TREAS'UR-ESS,  (Irezh'ur-ess,)    71.      A  female  who 

has  charge  of  atieasnre.  Dcring. 

TREAS'UKE-TKtiVE,  (trezh'ur-trove,)  n.     [treasure 

and  Fr.  trouve,  found.] 

Any  money,  bullion,  ami    the  like,  found  in  tile 

earth,  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known.   Eng.  Law. 
TREAS'TJR-ING,  ppr.     Hoarding  ;    laying  up  for  fu- 

TREAS'UR-Y,(trezh'ur-e,)7i.    A   place  or  building 

in  which  stores  of  wealth  are  reposited  ;  particularly, 
a  place  where  the  public  revenues  are  deposited  and 
kept,  and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government. 

2.  A  buildipg  appropriated  I'or  keeping  public  mon- 
ey.   John  viii.     Also  for  keeping  accounts  of  public 

3.  The  officer  or  officers  of  the  treasury  depart- 

4.  A  repository  of  abundance.     Ps.  exxxv. 
TREAT,  (treet,)  v.  t.      [Fr.  trailer;    It.  trattarc ;    Sp. 

tratar  ;  L.  tracto  ;  Sax.  trahtian.] 

1.  To  handle  ;  to  manage  ;  to  use.  Subjects  are 
usually  faithful  or  treacherous,  according  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  treated.  To  treat  prisoners  ill,  is  the 
characteristic,  of  barbarians.  Let  the  wife  of  your 
bosom  be  kindly  treated. 

2.  To  discourse  on.  This  author  treats  various 
subjects  of  morality. 

3.  To  handle  in  a  particular  manner,  in  writing  or 
speaking  ;  as,  to  treat  a  subject  diffusely. 

4.  To  give  food  or  drink,  especially  the  latter,  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  regard;  as,  to  treat  the 
whole  company. 

5.  To  negotiate  ;  to  settle  ;  as,  to  treat  a  peace. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Dryden. 

6.  To  manage  in  the  application  ot  remedies  ;  as, 
to  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

7.  To  subject  to  the  action  of ;  as,  to  treat  a  sub- 
stance with  sulphuric  acid.  Ure. 

TREAT,  v.  i.  To  discourse  ;  to  handle  in  writing  or 
speaking  ;  to  make  discussions.  Cicero  treats  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods ;  he  treats  of  old  age  and  of  du- 


2.  Tot 


1  of  accommodation 

Inform  us,  — will  the  emperor  Ireai  ?  Sanft. 

3.  To  give  food  or  drink,  especially  the  latter,  as 


compliment  or  expression  of  regard. 

To  treat  with ;  to  negotiate  ;  to  make  and  receive 

proposals    for   adjusting  differences.     Envoys   were 

appointed  to  treat  with  France,  but  without  success. 

TREAT,  n.     An  entertainment  given  as  an  expression 

of  regard  ;  as,  a  parting  treat.  Driulrn. 

2.  Something  given  for  entertainment;  as,  a  rich 

3.  Emphatically,  a  rich  entertainment.  [treat. 
TREAT' A-BLE,  a.    Moderate;  not  violent. 

[Not  in  use.]  Temple. 

TREAT'A-BLY,  adv.    Moderately.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Hooker. 

TREAT'ED,  pp.       Handled  ;    managed  ;    used  ;    dis- 
coursed on  ;   entertained. 

TREAT'ER,  71.     One  that  treats  ;  one  that  handles  or 
discourses  on  ;  one  that  entertains. 

TReAT'ING,   ppr.      Handling;    managing;   using; 
discoursing  on  ;  entertaining. 

TREATISE,  (treet'is,)  n.     [L.  tractatus.] 

A  tract;  a  written  composition  on  a  particular 
subject,  in  which  the  principles  of  it  are  discussed 
or  explained.  A  treatise  is  of  an  indefinite  length  ; 
but  it  implies  more  form  and  method  than  an  essav, 
and  less  fullness  or  r. .piousness  than  a  system.     Cyc. 

TREAT'IS-ER,  71.    One  who  writes  a  treatise.     [Mot 
used.]  Featlcy. 

TREAT'MENT,  71.     [Fr.  r>ait>mc7it.] 

1.  Management ;  manipulation  ;  manner  of  mix- 
ing or  combining,  of  decomposing,  and  [he  like;  as, 
the  treatment  of  substances  in  chemical  experiments. 

2.  Usage;  manner  of  using  ;  good  or  bad  behavior 
toward. 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.  Pope. 

3.  Manner  of  applying  remedies  to  cure  ;  mode  or 
course  pursued  to  check  and  destroy  ;  as,  the  1riat- 

4.  Manner  of  applying  remedies  to;  as,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  patient. 

TREAT'Y,  71.     [Fr.  traiti  ;  It.  trattato.] 

1.  Negotiation  ;  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement ;  as,  a 
treaty  is  on  the  carpet. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 


Her  t 
2.  An  ag 


,  league,  or  contract,  hetwt 
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or  more  nations  or  sovereigns,  formally  signed  by 
commissioners  properly  authorized,  and  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns,  or  the  supreme 
power  of  each  state.  Treaties  are  of  various  kinds ; 
as  treaties  for  regulating  commercial  intercourse,  trea- 
ties of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  treaties  for 
hiring  troops  treaties  of  peace,  &x. 
3.  Entreaty.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

TReAT'Y-MAK-ING,  a.  Authorized  to  make  or  form 
treaties.  The  treaty-making  power  is  lodged  in  the 
executive  government.  In  monarchies,  it  is  vested 
in  the  king  or  emperor;  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  vested  in  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  a.  [Fr.  triple. ;  L.  triplex,  triplus ; 
tres,  three,  and  plexus,  fold.  This  should  be  written 
Tr.rle.] 

1.  Threefold  ;  triple  ;  as,  a  lofty  tower  with  treble 
walls.  Dryden. 

2.  In  music,  acute  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  treble  sound. 

Bacon. 

3.  That  plays  or  sings  the  highest  part  or  most 
acute  sounds  ;  that  plays  or  sings  tiie  treble;  as,  a 
treble  violin  or  voice.  Cyc. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  n.  The  highest  of  the  four  princi- 
pal parts  in  music  ;  the  part  usually  sung  by  females. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  First  Treble,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Second  Tubule,  which  is  sung 
hv  lower  female  voices. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  v.  t.    [L.  triplko ;  Fr.  triplcr.] 

To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  make  threefold. 
Compound  interest  soon  trebles  a  debt. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  v.  i.  To  become  threefold.  A  debt 
at  compound  interest  soon  trebles  in  amount. 

TREB'LE-NESS,  (trib'1-ness,)  «.  The  state  of  being 
treble  ;  as,  the  Irtblrnrss  of  tones.  Bacon. 

TREB'LY,  (trib'le,)  ado.  In  a  threefold  number  or 
quantity  ;  as,  a  good  deed  trebly  recompensed. 

TREB'tJ-CHET '  i  "'    A  cucking-stpol ;  a  tumbrel. 
2.  A  kind  of  trap. 

TRECW-SCHUYT,  n.  [D.,  track-boat.]  A  covered 
boat  for  goods  and  passengers  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  canals.  Brando. 

TREE,  re.  [Sax.  treo,  treow ;  Dan.  trig  ;  Sw.  trd,  wood, 
and  trad,  a  tree;  Gr.  Spvc ;  Slav,  drevo  ;  Sans,  dru/i, 
or  drus.  Qu.  VV.  dar,  an  oak  ;  Sans,  taru,  a  tree.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  real  original  orthogra- 
phy ;  most  probably  it  was  as  in  the  Swedish  or 
Greek.] 

1.  A  plant  whose  stem  or  stock  is  woody,  branched, 
and  perennial,  and  above  a  certain  size.  Trees  and 
shrubs  differ  only  in  size,  and  there  is  no  absolute 
limit  between  them.  When  a  plant  of  the  above  de- 
scription is  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  not 
climbing,  it  is  generally  called  a  tree.  When  it  is  less 
than  this,  it  is  called  a  shrub  ;  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  on  both  sides. 

Trees  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as  nuciferous,  or  nut- 
bearing  trees;  bacciferous,  or  berry-bearing;  conifer- 
ous, or  cone-bearing,  &c.  Some  are  forest-trees,  and 
useful  for  timber  or  fuel  ;  others  are  fruit-trees,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards;  others  are  used 
chiefly  for  shade  and  ornament. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  tree,  consisting  of  a 
stem  or  stalk  and  branches  ;  as,  a  genealogical  tree. 

3.  In  ship-building,  pieces  of  timber  are  called  chess- 
trees,  cross-trees,  roof-trees,  tressel-trces,  &C 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  cross. 

Jesus,  whom  they  slew  and  banged  on  a  tree.  —  Acts  x. 

5.  Wood.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 
TREE,  v.  t.    To  drive  to  a  tree  ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 

tree.     A  dog  trees  a  squirrel. 

TREE'-FROG,  n.     [tree  an d  frog.]  )  A  batrachian  rep- 

TREE'-TOAD,  n.  [tree  and  toad.]  \  tile,  differing 
from  proper  frogs  in  having  the  extremities  of  their 
toes  expanded  into  a  rounded,  viscous  surface,  that 
enables  them  to  adhere  to  bodies,  anil  to  climb  trees, 
where  they  remain  all  summer,  living  upon  insects. 
There  are  numerous  species.  Their  generic  name  in 
natural  history  is  Hula. 

TREE'-GER-MAN'DER,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucrium.  Cyc. 

TREE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  trees.  Byron. 

TREE'-LOUSE,  re.  [tree  and  louse.]  An  insect  of 
the  genus  Aphis. 

TREE'-MOSS,  re.     A  species  of  lichen.  Cyc. 

TREEN,  a.    Wooden  ;  made  of  wood.     [Obs.] 

Camden. 

TREEN,  re.    The  old  plural  of  Tree.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

TREE'NaIL,  (commonly  pronounced  tru  n'nel,)  re.  [tree 
and  nail.] 

A  long,  wooden  pin,  used  in  fastening  the  planks 
of  a  ship  to  the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

TREE'-OF-LIFE',  re.  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Thuja. 

TREE'-TOAD,  re.     [tree  and  toad.]     See  Tree-Froo. 

TRE'FOIL,  re.*  [Fr.'  trifle;  L.  trifolium ;  tres,  three, 
and  folium,  leaf.] 

1.  The  common  name  for  many  species  of  Trifo- 
lium, a  genus  of  plants  including  white  clover,  red 
•  clover,  &c. ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  medic  and  lucern 
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kind,  the  Medicngo  Lupulina,  or  nonesuch,  cultivat- 
ed for  fodder.  Cyc. 
*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a 
circle,  resemliliiH' Ibree-lraved  clover.          Brande. 
TREIL'LAGE,  (trel'laj,)  re.      [Fr.,  from  treillis,  trel- 
lis.] 

In  gardening,  a  sort  of  rail-work,  consisting  of  light 
posts  and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and  some- 
times for  wall-trees.  Cyc. 
TREL'LIS,  re.     [Fr.  treillis,  grated  work.] 

A  structure  or  frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lat- 
tice-work, used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  screens 
for  supporting  plants. 
TREL'LIS-£D,  (trel'list,)  a.    Having  a  trellis  or  trel- 
lises. Herbert. 
Trembling;  applied,  in  mus 
of  the  whole  chord.     Brande. 
TREM'BLE,  (trem'bl,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  trembler;  L.  tremo ; 
Gr.  rpeiioi;  It.  tremare;  Sp.  tremor.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or 
weakness  ;  to  quake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  shiver  ;  to  shud- 
der. 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  totter. 

Sinai's  gray  top  shall  tremble.  Milton. 


say,  t 

TREM'BLE-MENT,  re.  In  French  music,  a  trill  or 
shake. 

TREM'BLER,  re.     One  that  trembles. 

TREM'BLING,  ppr.  or  o.  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
or  weakness;  quaking;  shivering. 

TREM'BLING,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  invol- 
untarily. 

TREM'BLING-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  shake  ;  with  shiv- 
ering or  quaking. 

Tremblingly  she  stood.  Skak. 

TREM'BLING-POP'LAR,  n.  The  aspen-tree,  so 
called  ;  Populus  tremula. 

TRE-MEL'LA,  re.  A  fungus  of  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fungi  found  in  moist 
grounds. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS,  a.     [L.  tremendus,  from  tremo,  to 


2.  Violent ;  such  as  may  astonish  by  its  force  and 
violence  ;  as,  a  tremendous  wind  ;  a  tremendous 
shower;  a  tremendous  shock  or  fall;  a  tremendous 
noise. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  terrify  or 
astonish  ;  with  great  violence. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  tremendous,  terrible,  or  violent. 

TREM'O-LITE,  re.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Tremo- 
la,  a  valley  in  the  Alps,  where  it  was  discovered.  It 
is  a  white  variety  of  hornblende,  in  long,  blade-like 
crystals,  and  coarsely  fibrous  masses.  Dana. 

TRE'MOR,  n.     [L.,  from  tremo.] 

An  involuntary  trembling  ;  a  shivering  or  shak- 
ing ;  a  quivering  or  vibratory  motion  ;  as,  the  tremor 
of  a  person  who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  old. 

He  fell  into  a  universal  tremor.  Harvey. 

TREM'TJ-LOUS,  o.  [L.  tremuhts,  from  tremo,  to  trem- 
ble.] 

1.  Trembling  ,  affected  with  fear  or  timidity  ;  as,  a 
trembling  Christian.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking  ;  shivering  ;  quivering  ;  as,  a  tremulous 
limb  ;  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  hand  or  the  lips  ;  the 
tremulous  leaf  uf  the  poplar.         Holder.      Thomson. 

TREM'LI-LOUS-LY,  ado.  With  quivering  or  trepida- 
tion. 

TREM'II-LOUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  trembling  or 
quivering  ;  as,  the  trcmulousncss  of  an  aspen-leaf. 

TREN,  re.     A  fish-spear.  Jiinsaorth 

TRENCH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trancher,  to  cut;  It.  trincca,  a 
trench  ;  t.rinciare,  to  cut;  Sp.  trincar,  trinchear ;  Arm. 
troucha  ;  W.  trye.u,] 

1.  To  cut  or  dig,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel  for  water, 
or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth.  We  trench  land  for 
draining. 

[This  is  the  ii/ipriijiriiitr  sensr  of  the  word.] 

2.  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  ditch  and  raising  a  ram- 
part or  breastwork  of  eaith  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch. 

[In  this  sense,  Entrench  is  more  generally  used.] 

3.  To  furrow  ;  to  form  with  deep  furrows  by  plow- 
ing. 

4.  To  cut  a  long  gash.     [JVbt.  ire  use.]  Shale. 
TRENCH,  v.  i.     To  encroach.     [See  Entrench.] 
TRENCH,  re..      A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth  ;  a 

ditch  ;  as,  a  trench  for  draining  land. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  deep  ditch  cut  for  defense,  or 
to  interrupt  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  wall  or 
breastwork  formed  by  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch,  is  also  called  a  trcurh,  as  also  any  raised  work 
formed  with  bavins,  s-abinns,  wool-packs,  or  other 
solid  materials.  Hence  the  phrases,  to  mount  the 
trenches,  to  guard  the  trenches,  to  clear  the  trenches, 

To  open  the  trenches ;  to  begin  to  dig,  or  to  form  the 
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TRENCH'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  tranchant.] 

Cutting;  sharp.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

TRENCH'£D,  (trencht,)  pp.     Cut  into  long  hollows 

or  ditches  ;  furrowed  deep. 
TRENCH'ER,  re.     [Fr.  tranchoir.] 

1.  A  wooden  plate.  Trenchers  were  in  use  among 
the  common  people  of  New  England  till  the  revolu- 
tion. 

2.  The  table.  Shak. 

3.  Food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  would  be  no  ordinary  declension  that  would  bring  some  men 
to  place  their  eummum  bonum  upon  their  trenchers. 

TRENCH'ER-FL-?,  n.  [trencher  and  fly.]  One 
that  haunts  the  tables  of  others  ;  a  parasite. 

L'Estrange. 

TRENCH'ER-FRIEND,  (-frend,)  re.  [trencher  and 
friend.]  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  others  ;  a 
sponger. 

TRENCH'ER-MAN,  re.     [trencher  and  man.]    A  feed- 
er ;  a  great  eater.  Shak. 
2.  A  conk.     [Obs.] 

TRENCH'ER-MATE,  re.  [trencher  and  mate.]  A  ta- 
ble companion  ;  a  parasite.  Hooker. 

TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  into  trenches  ;  digging  ; 
ditching. 

TRENCH'ING,  re.  The  preparation  of  soils  by  digging 
two  or  more  spades  deep,  and  exposing  the  soil. 

Gardner. 

TRENCH'-PLOW,       )   re.      [trench    and    plow.]      A 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH,  (  kind  of  plow  for  opening 
land  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  common  fur- 
rows. Cyc. 

TRENCH'-PLOW,       I  v.  t.     [trench  and  plow.]     To 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH,        plow  with  deep  furrows. 

TRENCH'-PLOW-ING,       )  re.     The   practice  or  op- 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH-ING,  j  eration  of  plowing 
with  deep  furrows,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the 
land  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual.  Cyc. 

TREND,  v.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  trun- 
dle or  to  run.] 

To  run  ;  to  stretch ;  to  tend  ;  to  have  a  particular 
direction  ;  as,  the  shore  of  the  sea  trends  to  the 
south-west. 

TREND,  re.  Inclination  in  a  particular  direction  ;  as, 
the  trend  of  a  coast.  Wilkes. 

TREND,  v.  t.  In  rural  economy,  to  free  wool  from  its 
filth.     [Local]  Cyc. 

TREND'ER,  re.  One  whose  business  is  to  free  wool 
from  its  filth.     [Local.]  Cue. 

TREND'ING,  ppr.    Running;  tending. 
2.  Cleaning  wool.     [Local.] 

TREND'ING,  re.     Inclination  ;  stretching. 

2.  The  operation  of  freeing  wool  from  filth  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Cue. 

TREN'DLE,  re.  [Sax.  ;  probably  connected  with 
trundle ;  Sw.  trind,  round  ;  that  is,  round,  with  a 
prefix.] 

Any  thing  round  used  in  turning  or  rolling  ;  a  little 
wheel. 

TREN'TAL,  re.  [Fr.  trente,  thirty;  contracted  from 
,  L.  triginta,  It.  trenta.] 

An   office  for  the   dead   in   the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  consisting   of  thirty    masses    rehearsed    for 
thirty  days  successively  after  the  party's  death. 
Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  re.  [Fr.  trepan  ;  It.  trapano  ;  Gr.  T,jvrra 
vov,  from  rnmaoi,  to  bore  ;  rpvna,  a  hole;  rpuco. 
Q.U.  L.  tcro,  tcrebra}  on  the  root  Rp.] 

In  surgcrit,  a  circular  saw  for  perforating  the 
skull.     It  resembles  a  wimble.  Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  d.  t.  To  perforate  the  skull  and  take  out 
a  piece  ;  a  surgical  operation  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure  or  irritation.  Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  a  snare,  and  TRE-PAN',  to  insnare,  are 
from  trap,  and  written  Tratan,  which  see. 

TRE-PAN'N-KD,  pp.     Having  the  skull  perforated. 

TRE-PAN'NER,  re.     One  who  trepans. 

TRE-PAN'NING,  ppr.     Perforating  the  skull  with  a 

TRE-PAN'NING,  n.  The  operation  of  making  an 
opening  in  the  skull,  for  relieving  the  brain  from 
compression  or  irritation.  Cyc. 

TREPHINE'  or  TRE-PHINE',  re.  [See  Trepan.] 
An  instrument  for  trepanning,  more  modern  than 
the  trepan.  It  is  a  circular  or  cylindrical  saw,  with 
a  handle  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  per- 
forator, railed  the  center-pin.  P.   Cyc. 

TREPHINE',  v.  t.  To  oerforate  with  a  trephine;  to 
trepan.  P.  Cyc- 

TRE-PllTN'/sD,  (Ire-find',)  ;rv.     Trepanned. 

TREP'ID,  a.     [L.i.ww.1' 

Trembling;  qj.ci.Cmg.    '[JVot  used.] 

TREP-I-DA'TION,  n.  [L.  tremiatii),  from  trrpido,  to 
tremble  ;  Russ.  'acfeg,  a  acaa'aling  ;  trepeschu,  to 
tremble.] 

1.  An  involuntary  treicb'ing ;  a  quainng  or  quiv- 
ering, particularly  from  fear  or  le/ror ,  ilence,  a  state 
of  terror.     The  men  were  in  great  I  re-oidation. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions. 

3.  In  the  old  astronomy,  a  libration  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  a  motion  whym   the  Ptolemaic  system 
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ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to  account  for  tile  changes 
and  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  world.  Hutton. 

4.  Hurry  ;  confused  haste. 
TRES'PASS,  v.  i.     [Norm,  trespasser;  tres,  L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  passer,  to  pass.] 

1.  Literally,  to  pass  beyond;  hence,  primarily,  to 
pass  over  the  boundary  line  of  another's  land  ;  to 
enter  unlawfully  upon  the  land  of  another.  A  man 
may  trespass  by  walking  over  the  ground  of  another, 
and  the  law  gives  a  remedy  lor  damages  sustained. 

2.  To  commit  any  offense,  or  to  do  any  act  that  in- 
jures or  annoys  another ;  to  violate  any  rule  of  recti- 
tude, to  the  injury  of  another. 

If  tiny  mui   slid!  trcsim**  n/.i.nst  his  rn  i.-Miur,  and  an  oath  bo 
laid  upon  hiui.-l  Kings  ,i,i.     S.v  Luke  xvii.  3  ami  4. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  transgress  voluntarily  any 
divine  law  or  command  ;  to  violate  any  known  rule 
of  duty. 

In  the  time  ol  iiis  dis<\Lso  diil  li'|  tra'pass  yd  more.  —  2  Cbron. 
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the  time  or  patience  nf  another. 
TRES'PASS,)!.     In  lam,  an  unlawful  act,  committed 
with  force  and  violence  (oi  et  armis)  on  the  person, 
property,  or  relative  rights  of  another.     Blackstone. 

2.  Any  injury  or  offense  done  to  another. 

forgive  your  tresjxisses. —  Matt.  vi. 

3.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ; 
any  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  ;  sin.     Cnl.  ii. 

You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  de;id  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
—  Eph.  ii. 

TRES'PASS-ER,  n.  One  who  commits  a  trespass  ; 
one  who  enters  upon  another's  land,  or  violates  his 
rights. 

2.  A  transgressor  of  the  moral  law  ;  an  offender;  a 
sinner. 

TRES'PASS-ING,  ppr.  Entering  another  man's  in- 
cisure; injuring  or  annoying  another;  violating  the 
divine  law  or  moral  duty. 

TRESS,  n.  [Fr.  and  Dan.  tresse :  Sw.  tress,  a  lock  or 
weft  of  hair ;  Dan.  tresser,  Sw.  trrssn,  Russ.  trcsuyu, 
to  weave,  braid,  or  twist.  The  Sp.  has  trenza,  and 
the  Port,  tranen,  a  tress.  The  French  tresse  may  pos- 
sibly be  from  the  It.  treeeia,  but  probably  it  is  from 
some  dialect  of  the  north  of  Europe.] 
A  knot  or  curl  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

Fair  tresses  imn's  imp  rial  race  insnare.  Pope. 

TRESS'^D,  (trest,)  a.    Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  info  ringlets.  Spenser. 

1'RESS'EL,  n.     See  Trestle. 

TRESS'URE,  n*  In  hcralilrii,  a  kind  of  border. 

TRES'TLE,  (tres'l,)  n.  [Fr.  trcteau,  for  tresteau  ;  W. 
tris,  a  trace,  a  chain,  a  stretch,  labor;  tresiaw,  to 
.ahor,  that  is,  to  strain  ;  trestyl,  a  strainer,  a  trestle. 
This  root  occurs  in  stress  and  distress.] 

1.  The  frame  of  a  table.  [Clu.  D.  driestal,  a  three- 
legged  stool.] 

2.  A  movable  form  for  supporting  any  thing. 

3.  In  bridges,  a  frame  consisting  of  two  posts  with 
a  head  or  cross  beam  and  braces,  on  which  rest  the 
string-pieces.  [This  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  New 
England.  It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  trussel  or 
trussl.] 

Trestle-trees,  in  a  ship,  are  two  strong  bars  of  tim- 
ber, fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
mast-head,  to  support  the  frame  of  the  top. 

Tntten. 
TRET,  n.     [Probably  from  L.  tritus,  tero,  to  wear.] 
In  commerce,  an  allowance  to  purchasers,  for  waste 
or  refuse  matter,  of  4  pounds  on  every  104  pounds 
of  suttle  weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  is  deducted. 
McCullor.h. 
TRETH'INGS,  n.  pi.      [W.  trSth,  a  tax;    tretliu,  to 
tax.] 

Taxes ;   imposts.  Johnson. 

[I  know  not  where  used.     It  is  unknown,  I  believe,  in 
the  United  States.] 
"EV'ET,  n.     [thr 

A  stool  or  other  thing  that  is  supported 
legs. 
TREY,  (trS,)  n.     [L.  tres,  Eng.  three,  Fr.  trois.] 

A  three  at  cards  ;  a  card  of  three  spots.       Shah. 
TRI,  a  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  sig- 
nifies three,  from  Gr.  toeic. 
TRI'A-BLE,  a.     [from  try.]    That  may  be  tried  ;  that 
may  be  subjected  to  trial  or  test.  Boyle. 

2.  That  may  undergo  a  judicial  examination  ;  that 
may  properly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court. 
A  cause  may  be  triable  before  one  court,  which  is 
not  triable  in  another.  In  England,  testamentary 
causes  are  triable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
TRI'A-RLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  triable. 
TRI-A-CON-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  Tuttwot/ra,  thir- 
ty, and  c  V«,  side.] 

Having  thirty  sides.  In  mineralogy,  bounded  by 
thirty  rhombs.  Cleavcland. 

TRI'A-eON-TER,  n.     [Gr.  Tpwxovrnpns.] 

In  ancient  Orcrcc   a  vessel  of  thirty  oars.    Mitford. 
TRI'AD,  n.     [L.  t.rias,  from  tres,  three.] 
The  union  of  three  ;  three  united. 


TRI 

In  music,  the  common  chord,  consisting  of  a  note 
sounder]  along  with  its  third  and  fifth,  with  or  with- 
out the  octave.  Cnllcott.  Ed.  Encye. 
TRT'AL,  n.  t  [from  try.]  Any  effort  or  exertion  of 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or 
what  can  be  done.  A  man  tries  to  lift  a  stone,  and 
on  trial  finds  he  is  not  able.  A  team  attempts  to 
draw  a  load,  and  after  unsuccessful  trial,  the  attempt 
is  relinquished. 

2.  Examination  by  a  test;  experiment;  as  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

3.  Expel iment ;  act  of  examining  by  experience. 
In  gardening  and  agriculture,  we  learn  by  trial  what 
land  will  produce ;  and  often  repeated  trials  are 
necessary. 

4.  Experience;  suffering  that  puts  strength,  pa- 
tience, or  faith  to  the  test ;  afflictions  or  tempta- 
tions that  exercise  and  prove  the  graces  or  virtues 
of  men. 

Others  h;ul  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  —  Heb.  xi. 

5.  In  law,  the  examination  of  a  cause  in  contro- 
versy between  parties,  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Tri- 
als are  civil  or  criminal.  Trial  in  civil  causes  may 
be  by  record  or  inspection  ;  it  may  be  by  witnesses 
and  jury,  or  by  the  court.  Hy  the  laws  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States,  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  held  sacred.  No  criminal  can  be  legally  de- 
prived of  that  privilege. 

6.  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

Every  station  is  exposed  to  some  trials.  Rogers. 

7.  State  of  being  tried.  Shale. 
TRI-AL'I-TY,  n.     [from  three.]     Three  united  ;   state 

of  being  three.     [Little  turd.]  Wharton. 

TRI-AN'DRI-A,  n.      [Gr.   rpas,  three,  and  avnp,  a 

male.] 

A  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite  plants, 

having  three  distinct  and  equal  stamens. 

Linnaus. 
TRT-AN'"DRI-AN,  )  a.      Having    three    distinct    and 
TRI-AN'DROUS,  (       equal    stamens,   in    the   same 

flower  with  a  pistil  or  pistils. 
TRFAN"GLE,  (tri'ang-gl,)  ».*  [Fr.,  from  L.  triangu- 

lum  ;  tres,  tria,  three,  and  angnlus,  a  corner.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  figure  hounded  by  three  lines, 
antl  containing  three  angles.  The  three  angles  of  a 
plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180', 
the  number  of  degrees  in  a  semicircle. 

If  the  three  lines  or  sides  of  a  triangle  are  all  right, 
it  is  a  plane,  or  rectilinear  triangle. 

If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it  is  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

*  If  two  of  the  sides  only  are  equal,  it  is  an  isosceles 
or  equicrural  triangle. 

If  all  the  three  sides  are  unequal,  it  is  a  scalene  or 
sealenous  triangle. 

If  one  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle 
is  rectangular. 

If  one  of  the  angles  is  obtuse,  the  triangle  is  called 
obtusungiilar  or  uiuhlygonous. 

If  all  the  angles  are  acute,  the  triangle  is  acutan- 
gular  or  orygonous. 

If  the  three  lines  of  a  triangle  are  all  curves,  the 
triangle  is  said  to  be  curvilinear. 

If  some  of  the  sides  are  right  and  others  curve, 
the  triangle  is  said  to  be  mixtilinear. 

If  the  sides  are  all  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere,  the  triangle  is  said  to  he  spherical.  Cyc. 

2.  An  instrument  of  percussion  in  music,  made  of 
a  rod  of  polished  steel,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

3.  In  military  punishments,  three  halberts  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  united  at  the  top,  to  which  soldiers 
are  bound  when  flogged. 

TEI'AN"GL£D,  a.     Having  three  angles. 

TI«-AN"GIT-LAR,  a.     Having  three  angles. 

In  botany,  a  triangular  stem  has  three  prominent 
longitudinal  amjrs  ;  a  trian^alar  leaf  has  three  prom- 
inent angles,  without  any  reference  to  their  measure- 
ment or  direction.  Martyn.     Smith. 

Triangular  numbers  ;  the  series  of  numbers  formed 
by  the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic- 
al progression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  I. 
Brande. 

TRT-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.  After  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle. Harris. 

TRI-AN"GU-La'TION,  n.  The  use  of  a  series  of 
triangles  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  ;  or  the  series 
of  triangles  thus  used.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

TRl'AReil-Y,  n.     [Gr.  rpue  and  apXn.] 
Government  by  three  persons. 

TRI-A'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  triarii.] 

Occupying  the  third  post  or  place.  Cowley. 

TRl'AS,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  upper 
new  red  sandstone.  Lycll. 

TRI-AS'SIt'.,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  tfias. 

TRI'BAL,  «.     Belonging  to  a  tribe. 

TRIBE,  n.  [W.  tret) ;  Gael,  trcabh;  Sax.  thorpc,  D. 
dorp,  G.  dorf;  Sw.  and  Dan.  tnrp,  a  hamlet  or  vil- 
lage ;  L.  tribus.  We  have  tribe  from  the  last.  In 
Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  home- 
stead, hamlet,  or  town,  as  does  the  Sax.  thorpe.  The 
Sax.  lra\f  is  a  tent  ;  Russ.  derevni,  an  estate,  a  ham- 
let.    From  tin1  sense  of  house,  the  word  came  tosig- 


nify  a  family,  a  race  of  descenaants  from  cne  pro- 
genitor, who  originally  settled  round  him  and  formed 
a  village] 

1.  A  family,  race,  or  series  of  generations,  de- 
scending from  the  same  progenitor,  and  ki  i>i  dis- 
tinct, as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tubes  of  Israel,  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  people, 
from  whatever  cause  that  distinction  may  have  orig- 
inated. The  city  of  Athens  was  divided  into  ten 
tribes.  Rome  was  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes;  afterward  the  people  were  distributed  into 
thirty  tribes,  and  afterward  into  thirty-five. 

Roman  Hist. 

3.  A  number  of  things  having  certain  characters 
or  resemblances  in  common  ;  as,  a  tribe  of  plants  ;  a 
tribe  of  animals 

Linneus  distributed  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
three  tribes,  viz.,Monocot\  Irdonous,  Dicotyledonous, 
and  Acotyledonous  plants,  and  these  he  subdivided 
into  gentcs  or  nations.  Martyn. 

By  recent  naturalists,  tribe  has  been  used  for  a  di- 
vision of  animals  or  vegetables,  intermediate  be- 
tween order  and  genus.  Cuvier  divides  his  orders 
into  families,  and  his  families  into  tribes,  including 
under  the  latter  one  or  more  genera.  Leach,  in  his 
arrangement  of  insects,  makes  his  trifles,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  primary  subdivisions  of  his  orders,  and  his 
families  subordinate  to  them,  and  immediately  in- 
cluding the  genera.  Cuuier.     Ed.  Encye. 

Tribes  of  plants,  in  gardening,  are  such  as  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  hy  some  natural  affinity  or  resem- 
blance ;  as  hy  their  duration,  the  annual,  biennial, 
and  perennial  tribes  ;  by  their  roots,  as  the  bulbous, 
tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  tribes  ;  by  the  loss  or  re- 
tention of  their  leaves,  as  the  deciduous  and  ever- 
green tribes  ;  hy  their  fruits  and  seeds,  as  the  legu- 
minous, baceif  runs,  coniferous,  nnrifi  ruu.<,  and  pomifer- 
ous  tribes,  &c.  Cyc 

4.  A  division  ;  a  number  considered  collectively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages ;  a  body  of  rude  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government;  as,  the 
tribes  of  the  six  nations;  the  Seneca  tribe  in  Amer- 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  or  pro- 
fession;  in  contempt;  as,  the  scribbling  tribe. 

Roscommon. 
TRIBE,  ».  t.    To  distribute  into  tribes  or  classes.  [Arot 

much  used.]  Bp.  Nicholson. 

TRIB'LET,      )  n.      A   goldsmith's  tool    for  making 

TRIB'O-LET,  ,      rings.  Aiusworlh. 

TRI-BOiU'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  r/)</?w,  to  rub  or  wear,  and 

pirpav,  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  friction 
in  rubbing  surfaces.  Brande. 

TRI'BRACH,    n.       [Gr.    rpets,   three,   and    ffpaxvi, 
short.] 

In  ancient  prosody,  a  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syl- 
lables, as  me~llus. 
TRI-BRA€'TE-ATE,  a.    Having  three  bracts. 

Decanuolle. 
TRIB-TT-La'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tribulo,  to  thrash, 
to  beat.] 

Severe  affliction  ;  distresses  of  life  ;  vexations.  In 
Scripture,  it  often  denotes  the  troubles  and  distresses 
which  proceed  from  persecution. 

When  tribulation  nr  p.Ts"ciili'ni  .n  is  uti  Localise  of  the  word,  by 

TRI-Bu'NAL,  7i.     [L.  tribunal,  from  tribumts,  a  trib- 
une, who  administered  justice.] 

1.  Properly,  the  seat  of  a  judge;  the  bench  on 
which  a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer- 
ing justice. 

2.  More  generally,  a  court  of  justice  ;  as,  the  house 
of  lords  in  England  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom. 

3.  [Fr.  tribunel.]  In  France,  a  gallery  or  eminence 
in  a  church  or  other  place,  in  which  the  musical  per- 
formers are  placed  for  a  concert. 

TRIB'U-NA-RY,   a.      [from    tribmie.] 


L.  tribu 


the 


l-nls 


were  at  first  two,  but  their  number  was  increased 
ultimately  to  ten.  There  were  also  military  tribunes, 
officers  of  the  army,  of  whom  there  were  from  four 
to  six  in  each  legion.  In  the  year  of  Rome  731,  the 
senate  transferred  the  authority  of  the  tribunes  to 
Augustus  and  his  successors.  There  wen-  also  other 
officers  called  tribunes;  as,  tribunes  of  the  treasury, 
&c.  Cue.     Smith's  Put: 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place,  from  Which  speeches 
were  delivered. 

3.  Iu  France,  a  pulpit  or  elevated  place  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  a  speaker  stands  to 
address  the  assembly. 

TRIB'UNE-SHIP,  I  n.    The  office  of  a  tribune. 
TRIB'II-N'ATE,      (  Addison. 
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TRI 

•rRIB-lJ-M''CIAN,  (trib-yu-nish'an,)  I  a.     Pertaining 

TEIB-y-NI»TIAL,  (trib -yu-nish'nl,)  j  to  tribunes; 
as,  tribunician  power  or  authority.  Middleton. 

2.  Suiting  a  tribune. 

rRIB'Q-TA-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  tributary  manner. 

('RIB'tJ-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tribu- 
tary. 

TRIB'lJ-TA-RY,  a.  [from  tribute.']  Paying  tribute  to 
another,  either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  submission,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace.  The  republic  of 
Ragusa  is  tributary  to  the  grand  seignior.  Many  of 
the  (lowers  of  Europe  are  tributary  to  the  Barbary 
States. 

2.  Subject;  subordinate. 

He,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods.  Milton. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 


No  flattery  tunes  these  tributary  lays. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  any  thing.  The  Ohio  has 
many  large  tnlnilarij  streams,  and  is  itself  tributary 
to  the  Mississippi. 

TRIB'U/TA-RY,  n.  One  that  pays  tribute  or  a  stated 
sum  to  a  conquering  power,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing peace  and  protection,  or  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission,  or  for  the  purchase  of  security.  What 
a  reproach  to  nations,  that  they  should  be  the  tributa- 
ries of  Algiers! 

TRIBUTE,  (trib'yute,)  n.  t  [Fr.  tribut;  L.  tributum, 
from  tribuo,  to  give,  bestow,  or  divide.] 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  an- 
other, either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission, 
or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  protection,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  treaty.  The  Romans  made  all  their  con- 
quered countries  pay  tribute,  as  do  the  Turks,  at  this 
day ;  and  in  some  countries  the  tribute  is  paid  in 
children.  Cyc. 

2.  A  personal  contribution  ;  as,  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect. 

3.  Something  given  or  contributed. 
TRIB'TJTE,  v.  t.     To  pay  as  tribute. 
TRIR'U-TED,  pp.     Paid  as  tribute. 
""RIB'U-TING./ipr.     Paying  as 


TRI-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L. 

little  chest.] 

In  botany,  three-capsuled 

to  each  flower. 
TRTCE,  v.  t.     To  haul  up.by 


is,  three,  and  capsula,  a 

having  three  capsules 
Martyn. 


TRICE,  ?i.    A  very   short  time  ;   an  instant ;   a  mo- 


A  man  sii.iu  km!;-  I,;s  le,-,,i,„:  ill  a  trice.  Young. 

TRI-CEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  tricennium.] 

Denoting  thirty  years,  or  what  pertains  to  that 
number. 

TRT-CHOT'O-MOUS,  (tr!-kot'o-mus,)  a.  [See  Tri- 
chotomy.] Divided  into  three  parts,  or  divided  by 
threes  ;  as,  a  trichuttwious  stem.  Martyn. 

TRI-eilOT'O-MY,  (trl-kot'o.me,)  n.  [Gr.  Tf>tXa, 
thrice,  and  njira,  to  cut  or  divide.] 

Division  into  three  parts.  Watts. 

TRl'CIIRO-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  rpcic  and  \poua.] 

The  quality  of  presenting  different  colors  in  three 
different  directions.  Dana. 

THICK,  7i.  [D.  trek,  a  pull  or  drawing,  a  trick;  trek- 
ken,  to  draw,  to  drag ;  bedricgen,  to  cheat  ;  driegen,  to 
tack  or  baste  ;  G.  triegen,  to  deceive  ;  trug,  bctrug, 
fraud,  trick  ;  Dan.  trckke,  a  trick  ;  trekker,  to  draw, 
to  entice  ;  Fr.  triclicr,  to  cheat  ;  It.  treccare,  to  cheat ; 
trecca,  a  huckster  ;  treccia,  a  lock  of  hair,  from  fold- 
ing,'involving,  Gr.  9/i i  f ;  Sp.  trica,  a  quibble  ;  L.  tri- 
cor,  to  play  tricks,  to  trifle,  to  baffle.  We  see  the 
same  root  in  the  Low  L.  intrico,  to  fold,  and  in  in- 
trigue. Trick  is  fnim  drawing,  that  is,  a  drawing 
aside,  or  a  folding,  interweaving,  implication.] 

1.  An  artifice  or  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception ;  a  fraudful  contrivance  for  an  evil  purpose, 
or  an  underhand  scheme  to  impose  upon  the  world  ; 
a  cheat  or  cheating.  We  hear  of  tricks  in  bargains, 
and  tricks  of  stale. 

lie  comes  to  me  for  counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick.      South. 

2.  A  dextrous  artifice. 

On  one  nice  trick  icpends  the  general  fate.  Pope. 

3.  Vicious  practice  ;  as,  the  tricks  of  youth. 

4.  The  sly  artifice  or  legerdemain  of  a  juggler;  as, 
the  tricks  of  a  merry-andrew. 

5.  A  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  a  winner  at  one 
turn. 

6.  An  unexpected  event. 

Some  trick  not  worlh  an  egrr.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

7.  A  particular  habit  or  manner ;  as,  he  has  a  trick 
of  drumming  with  his  lingers,  or  a  trick  of  frowning. 

[  This  wurd  is  in  common  use  in  America,  and  by  no 


r.] 


m1,„   at 


8.  Among  seamen,  the  period  spent  by 
the  helm.  Totten. 

TRICK,  o.  t.     To  deceive ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud  ; 
to  cheat ;  as,  to  trick  another  in  [lie  sale  of  a  horse. 

TRICK,  i>.  f.     [W.  treemw.  to  furnish  or  harness,  to 
trick   out;   tree,  an   implement,  harness,  gear,  from 


TRI 

rhlc,  a  breaking  forth,  properly  a  throwing  or  ex- 
tending. This  may  be  a  varied  application  of  the 
foregoing  word.] 

To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  set  off;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically. 

Trick  her  off  in  air.  Pope. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  out 

People  are  lavish  in  tiicking  up  their  children  in  fine  clothes,  yet 

TRICK,  7j.  i.    To  live  by  deception  and  fraud. 

Drydcn. 

TRTCK'-ED,  (trikt,)  pp.     Cheated  ;  deceived  ;  dressed. 

TRICK'ER,       »  n.    One   who  tricks  ;  a  deceiver ;  a 

TRK'K'STER,  j      cheat. 

TRICK'ER,  71.     A  trigger.     [See  Trigger.] 

TRICK'ER- Y,  7i.     The   art  of  dressing  up;  artifice; 
stratagem.  Parr.  Burke. 

TRICK'ING,  ppr.     Deceiving;    cheating;    defraud- 
ing. 
2.  Dressing;  decorating. 

TRICK'ING,  n.    Dress  ;  ornament.  Shak. 

TIUCK'ISH,  a.     Artful  in  making  bargains  ;  given  to 
deception  and  cheating  ;  knavish.  Pope. 

TKH'K'ISI1-LY,  adv.     Artfully  ;  knavishly. 

TRICK'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  trickish  or 
deceitful. 

TRICK'LE,  (trik'l,)  v.  i.  [Allied  perhaps  to  Gr.  rptXoi, 


,'i  a  dun 


To  flow  in  a  small,  gentle  stream  ;  to  run  down  ; 
as,  tears  trickle  down  the  cheek  ;  water  trickles  from 
the  eaves. 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  sofUy  down 

A  gentle  stream.  Spenser. 

TRICK'LING,  ppr.    Flowing  down  in  a  small,  gentle 


He  wakened  by  the  trickling  of  his  blood.  Wiseman. 

TRICK'MENT,  7i.     Decoration.     [JVot  used.] 
TRICK'SY,  a.      [from   trick.]      Pretty;   brisk.     [Mt 

much  used.]  Shak. 

TRICK'-TRACK,  n.    A  game  resembling  backgam- 

TRIC'LI-NATE,  n.  [Gr.  rptc,  threefold,  and  k\ivo>, 
to  incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
the  three  axes 'are  a!!  obliquely  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism.      Dana. 
TRl-CLIN'I-A-RY,  a.     [L.  tricliniaris,  from  triclinium, 
a  couch  to  recline  on  at  dinner.] 

Pertaining  to  a  couch  for  dining,  or  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  reclining  at  table. 
TRI-VLIJV'I-UM,  7t.     [L.,  from  tres  and  clino.] 

Among  the  Romans,  a  couch  for  reclining  on  at 
meals,    usually   for  three   persons  ;    also,  a  dining- 
room,  furnished  with  such  couches  on  three  sides. 
Smith's  Diet. 
TRI-€0€'€OUS,  a.    [L.   tres,  three,  and  coccus,  a 
berry.] 

A  tricoccous  or  three-grained  capsule  is  one 
which  is  swelling  out  in  three  protuberances  inter- 
nally divided  into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each  ; 
as  in  Euphorbia.  Martyn. 

TRl'COL-OR,   7i.     The   national   French   banner,   of 
three  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  at  the 
first  revolution. 
TRI'€0L-OR-£D,  a.     Having  three  colors  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  present  Hag  of  France. 
TRI  COR-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  tres  and  cornu.] 

Having  three  horns. 
TRl-€OR'PO-RAL,    a.        [L.     tricorpor ;     tres     and 
corpus.] 

Having  three  bodies.  Todd. 

TRI-CUSP'ID,  a.  Having  three  points  ;  as,  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  i.  e.,  the  valve  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Brande. 

TRI-CUSP'I-DATE,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  a 
point.] 

In  botany,  three-pointed  ;  ending  in  three  points; 
as,  a  tncii.'-iiidute  stamen. 
TRI-DACTYL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpeic,  three,  and  cWti- 
Aos,  a  toe.] 

Having  three  toes. 
TRIDE,  a.     Among  hunters,  short  and  ready;  fleet; 

as,  a  triile  pace.  Bailey.     Cyc. 

TRI'DENT,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tridens  ;  tres,  three,  and 
dens,  tooth.] 

In  mythology,  a  kind  of  scepter  or  spear  with  three 
prongs,  which  the  fables  of  antiquity   put  into  the 
hands  of  Neptune,  the  deity  of  the  ocean. 
TRT'  hi-1  VT  I 

TRI'DENT-ED,  5 a-    Havins three  tceth  or  Prongs- 
TRI-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  tres  and  dens,  tooth.] 

Having  three  teeth.  Lee. 

TRI-DENT'INE,  a.     [from  L.  Tridentum.] 

Pertaining  to  Trent,  or  the  celebrated  council  held 
in  that  city.  Encyc.  Am. 

TRI-DI-A-PA'SON,  n.     [tri  and  diapason.]     In  music, 

a  triple  octave  or  twenty-second.  Busby. 

TRI'DIjNG.     See  Trithing. 
TRI-DO-DEC-A-JlE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  rpets,  three,  and 
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In  crystallography,  presenting  three  ranges  effaces, 
one  above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 
TRID'IJ-AN,  a.     [L.  triduum  ;  tres  and  dies,  day.] 

Lasting  three  days,  or  happening  every  third  day. 
[Little  used.] 
TRI-EN'NI-AL,  a.     [Fr.  triennal ;  L.  triennis,  tnenni- 
um  ;  tres,  three,  and  annus,  year.] 

1.  Continuing  three  years  ;  as,  triennial  parlia- 
ments. 

2.  Happening  every  three  years  ;  as,  triennial  elec- 
tions. Triennial  elections  and  pamn.nents  were  es- 
tablished in  England  in  1695;  but  these  were  discon- 
tinued in  1717,  and  septennial  elections  and  parlia- 
ments were  adopted,  which  still  continue. 

TRl-EN'NI  AL-LY,  adv.     Once  in  three  years. 
TRI'EJVg,  7i.     [L.]     A  Roman  copper  coin,  equal  to 

one  third  of  the  as. 
TRI'ER,   «.      [from  try.]     One  who  tries  ;,  one  who 

makes  experiments  ;  one  who  examines  any  thing 

by  a  test  or  standard. 

2.  One  who  tries  judicially  ;  a  judge  who  tries  a 
person  or  cause.     [See  Trior.] 

3.  A  name  given  to  persons  appointed  according  to 
law,  to  try  whether  a  person  challenged  to  the  favor 
is  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury.  Bouvier. 

_4.  A  test ;  that  which  tries  or  approves.       Shak. 
TRi'ER-aRCH,  71.  [Gr.  rpinpy;,  a  trireme,  and  apxos, 
a  chief.] 

In  ancient  Oreece,  the  commander  of  a  trireme  ; 

particularly  at  Athens,  one  who,  at  his  own  expense, 

equipped  the  vessel,  kept  it  in  repair,  and  procured 

the  crew.  Smith's  Diet. 

TRI'ER-ARCH-Y,  n.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

Smith's  Diet. 
TRI-E-TER'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  trietericus ;  tres,  three,  and 
Gr.  croc,  year.] 

Triennial ;  kept  or  occurring  once  in  three  years. 
[Little  used.]  Gregory. 

TRI'FAL-LoW,  v.  t.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  fallow.] 
To  plow  land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

Mortimer. 
TRI'FAL-LoW-£D,  pp.   Plowed  the  third  time  before 

sowing. 
TRi'FAL-LoW-ING,  ppr.     Plowing  the  third  time 

before  sowing.  Ash. 

TRI-Fa'RI-OUS,  a.    Arranged  in  three  rows. 

ft  Cyc. 
TRI'FID,   a.      [L.  trifulus  ;  tres,  three,  and  findo,  to 
divide.] 

In  botany,  divided  half  way  into  three  parts  by 
linear  sinuses  with  straight  margins  ;  three-cleft. 

TRI-FIS'TU-LA-RY,  a.    [L.  tT-es  and  fistula,  a  pipe.] 

Having  three  pipes.  Brown. 

TRl'FLE,  (trl'fi,)  n.      [It   coincides   with   Trivial, 
which  see.] 

1.  A  thing  of  very  little  value  or  importance  ;  a 
word  applicable  to  any  tiling  and  every  thing  of  this 
character. 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing.  Drayton. 

Moments  make  Ih"'  year,  'ami  trifles,  life.  Young. 

Trifles 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong.  Shak. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  sweel 
meats  and  cake,  with  syllabub. 

3.  A  cake. 

TRl'FLE,  v.  i.    To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness, 
gravity,  weight,  or  dignity ;  to  act  or  talk  with  lev 


lty. 


They  fri/Ie,  «,u]  th ■■)■  l» .-at  I 


,,.,,(,:,, g-  \\1,;,:1,  loud,    ■',  us. 


2.  To  indultre  in  light  amusements.  Law. 

To  trifle  with  ;  to  mock  ;  to  play  the  fool  with  ;  to 
treat  without  respect  or  seriousness. 

To  trifle  with,    I  to  spend  in  vanity  ;  to  waste  to  no 

To  trifle  away  ;  \  good    purpose  ;    as,   to   trifle   with. 

time,  or  to  trifle  awaii  time  ;  to  trifle  with  advantages. 

TRl'FLE,  v.  t.     To  make  of  no  importance.     [Not  in 

TRI'FLER,  n.    One  who  trifles  or  acts  with  levity. 
Bacon. 
TRl'FLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Acting  or  talking  with  levity, 
or  without  seriousness  or  being  in  earnest. 
2.  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  importance  ;  trivial ; 

TRIFLING*  «.     Employment' about  things  of  no  im- 
portance. 
TR1'FL1NG-LY,   adv.      In   a   trifling  manner;   with 

levitv  ;  without  seriousness  or  dignity.  Locke. 

TIU'FLING-NESS,  71.     Levity  of  manners  ;  lightness. 
£ntic/£. 
2.  Smnllness  of  value  ;  emptiness;  vanity. 
TRI-FLo'ROUS,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  ftos,  fioris, 
flower.] 

Three-flowered  ;  hearing  three  flowers  ;  as,  a  tri- 
fiorous  peduncle.  Martytt 

TRI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  saA  folium,  leaf.] 

Having  three  leaves.  llarte. 

TRI-Fo'Ll-O-LATE,  a.    Having  three  folioles. 

Decandolle. 
TRI'FO-LY,  7i.    Sweet  trefoil.     [See  Trefoil.] 

TRI-F6'RI-UM,  n.    [L.]    The  galIe*y:K>r  open  space 
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between  the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  of  a 
church.  Qwilt. 

TIU'FORM,  a.     [L.  tnformis;  tres  and  forma.] 

Having  a  triple  form   or  shape;   as,  the  triform 
countenance  of  the  moon.  Milton. 

TRI  FUIt'CA-TED,   a.      Having   three    branches    or 

forks. 
TRIG,  v.  t.     [W.trigaw.     See  Trigger.]     To  fill ;  to 
stuff.     [JVot  in  use?] 
2.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel.  Bailey 

TRIG,  a.     Full  ;  trim  ;  neat.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TRIG'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpeis  and  yapos,  marriage.] 
In  botany,  having  Unci;  soils  of  flowers  in  the  same 
head,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite.       Irande. 
TRIG'A-MY,  re.     [Gr.  rpeis,  three,  and   yapos,  mar- 
inate of  being  married  three  times  ;  or  the  state  of 
having  three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same 
time.  Herbert. 

TRIG'GER,  re.  [W.  trigaw,  to  stop;  Dan.  trckker,  to 
draw  ;  trykker,  to  press  or  pinch  ;  or  trygger,  to  make 
sure  ;  trug,  Sw.  triigg,  safe,  secure  ;  trycka,  to  press. 
This  is  the  ling.  true,  or  from  the  same  r-_.^.] 

A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  de- 


cli\  it  v. 
2.  Th 


'he  catch  of  a  musket  or  pistol  ;  the  part  which, 
being  pulled,  looses  the  lock  for  striking  fire. 
TRI  GIN'TALS,  n.  pi.     [L.  triginta.] 

TRIG'LYPH,  (trig'lif,)  re.    [Gr-  rpsij,  three,  and  yXv- 
tjtii,  sculpture.] 

An  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  column, 
repeated  at  equal  intervals.     Each  triglypli 
of  two  entire  gutters  or  channels,  cut  to  a 
gle,  called  gluphs,  and  separated  by  three 
called  femora.  Cyc. 

TRT-GLYPH'ie,         )  a.     Consisting  of  or  pertaining 

TRI-GLYPH'ie-AL,  j      to  triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculp- 
tures. Oliddon. 

TRI'GON,  n.     [Gr.  rpeic,  three,  and  yavia,  angle.] 

1.  A  triangle  ;  a  term  used  in  astrology  for  a  divis- 
ion consisting  of  three  signs;  also,  trine,  an  aspect 
of  two  planets  distant  120  degrees  from  each  other. 

Hutton. 

2.  A  kind  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp  used  among 
the  ancients. 

TRIG'O-NAL,      /  a.    Triangular;  having  three  angles 

TRIG'O-NOUS,  (      or  corners.        * 

2.  In  botany,  having  three  prominent  longitudinal 
angles.  Martyn. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'Rie-AL,   a.      Pertaining  to   trigo- 
nometry ;  performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 

TRIG-0-NO-i.l'ET'Rie-AL-LY,   adv.      According  to 
the  rules  or  principles  of  trigonometry. 

jisiat.  Res. 
TRIG-O-NOM'E-TRY,  n.     [Gr.  rpiywvos,  a  triangle, 

The  measuring  of  triangles  ;  the  science  of  deter- 
mining the  sides  ami  angles  of  triangles,  by  means 
of  certain  parts  which  are  given.  When  this  science 
is  applied  to  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  it  is 
called  plane  triunnotnetry  ;  when  its  application  is  to 
sphc  n<"il  inanclis,  it  is  call.il  sy/nc/Vd/ trigonometry. 
TRI-GRAM-MAT'ie,    a.      Containing  three   sets   of 

characters  or  letters.  Oliddon. 

TIU-GRAM'iMie,  a.     [Gr.  roue,  three,  and  ypappa,  a 
letter.] 

Consisting  of  three  letters. 
TRI'GRAPH,  (-graf,)  re.     [-pen  and  ypatpr,-] 

A  name  given  to  three  letters  having  one  sound. 
TRI-GYN'I-A,  re.     [Gr.  rpeis,  three,  and  yvur/,  a  fe- 
ile.] 


In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  three  styles. 
PRI-GYN'l-AN,    ;    a.        In 
'RIG'YN-OUS,     j        styles 


botany,     having     three 


TRMlE'DRAL,  a.     [See  Trihedron.]     Havingthree 

en, u a !_s ides  or  faces. 
TRI-HE'DRON,  re.     [Gr.  rpric,  three,  and  iipa,  side.] 


re.     [Gr.  rpric,  th 
having  three  equal  sii 


TRIJ'U-GOOS,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  jiigum,  yoke.] 

In  botany,  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets.     A  triju- 

gous  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Jllartyn. 

TRI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tres,  three,  and 

lotus,  side.] 

Having  three  sides. 
TRI-LAT'ER-AL-LY,  a*.     With  three  sides. 
TRI-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gwal,)  a.      [L.  tres  and  lin- 
gua.] 

Consisting  of  three  languages  or  tongues. 
TRI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  Zt'Jcra,  let- 
Consisting  of  three  letters  ;  as,  a  trilitcral  root  or 
word. 
TRI-LIT'ER-AL,  re.     A  word  consisting  of  three  let- 

TRIL'I-THON,  re.      [Gr.  rpeis,  three,  and  Ai0oc,   a 
Three  stones  placed  together  like  door  posts  and  a 
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tracted  from  trciglam,  to  turn  ;  traill,  traigyl,  a  Uirn 
or  roll,  from  tin-  root  of  dram,  drag.  Trill  Coincides 
with  thirl  and  drill ;  D.  drillcn.     Q.U.  reel] 

A  quaver ;  a  shake  of  the  voice  in  singing,  or  of 
the  sound  of  an  instrument.     [See  Shake.] 
TRILL,  o.t.     [h.trillare]      ' 

To  utter  with  a  quavering  or  tremulousness   of 
voice ;  to  shake. 

The  Bober-Kii ee. I  m -n^- -a r  ss  trills  tier  lay.  Tliomsan. 


To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.  Drydan. 

TRILL'£D,  pp.    Shaken  ;  uttered  with  rapid  vibra- 
TRILL'ING,  ppr.      Uttering  with    a    quavering   or 

TRILL'ION,  (tril'yun,)  n.  [A  word  formed  arbitra- 
rily of  three,  or  Gr.  rpnos,  and  million.] 

According  to  the  English  notation,  the  product  of  a 
million  involved  to  the  third  power,  or  the  product 
of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  that  product 
multiplied  hv  a  million  ;  the  product  of  the  square  of 
a  million  multiplied  by  a  million.  Thus,  1,000,000 
X  1,000,000  =  1,000,000,000,000,  and  this  product 
multiplied  hy  a  million  -  1,0  I), mil), (lilt), 000,000,000. 

According  to  the  French  natation,  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  a  unit  with  twelve  ciphers  annexed  = 
1,01111,11110,000,000. 

TRl-LO'RATE,  a.     [L.  tres  and  lobus.] 

Having  three  lobes.  Journ.  of  Science. 

TRI'LO-I3ITE,  re.*  [Gr.  rpeis,  three,  and  Ao/ioc,  a 
lobe.] 

One  of  an  extinct  family  of  Crustacea,  found  in  the 
earliest  fossiliferous  strata. 

TRI-LOC'IjT-LAR,  a.     [L.  tres  and  locus,  a  cell.] 

In  botany,  three-celled ;  having  three  cells  for 
seeds  ;  as,  a  trilocular  capsule. 

TRIL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  rpeis  and  Xoyos-]  A  series  of 
three  dramas,  which,  although  each  of  them  is  in 
one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation,  and 
form  hut  parts  of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
Shakspenre's  Henry  VI.  is  an  example. 

TRI-LO'MIN-AR,     ,  a.     [L.    tres   and    lumen,   light.] 

TRI-LO'MIN-OUS,  j      Having  three  lights. 

TRIM,  a.  [Sax.  trum,  firm,  stable,  strong,  secure  ; 
tryinan,  getrymian,  to  make  firm,  to  strengthen,  to 
prepare,  to  order  or  dispose,  to  exhort,  persuade,  or 
animate.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set,  to  strain,  or 
to  make  straight.] 

Firm;  compact;  tight;  snug;  being  in  good  or- 
der. We  say  of  a  ship,  she  is  trim,  or  trim-built ;  ev- 
ery thing  about  the  man  is  trim.  We  say  of  a  per- 
son, he  is  trim,  when  his  body  is  well-shaped  and 
firm  ;  and  we  say  his  dress  is  trim,  when  it  sits 
closely  to  his  body  and  appears  tight  and  snug;  and 
of  posture  we  say,  a  man  or  a  soldier  is  trim,  when 
he  stands  erect.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  sol- 
diers, and  in  Saxon,  truma  is  a  troop  or  body  of  sol- 
diers. 

TRIM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  trumian,  trymian,  to   make  firm  or 
engthen,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order.] 
.        erul  sense,  to  make  right,  that  is,  to  put 
in  due  order  for  any  purpose. 

The  hermit  trimmed  his  Utile  fire.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  put  the  body  in  a  proper  state. 

1  was  trimmed  in  Julia's  gown.  Slink. 

3.  To  decorate  ;  to  invest  or  embellish  with  extra 
ornaments  ;  as,  to  trim  a  gown  with  lace.     Drytlcn. 

4.  To  clip,  as  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  also,  to  shave  ; 
that  is,  to  put  in  due  order. 

5.  To  lop,  as  superfluous  branches  ;  to  prune  ;  as, 
to  trim  trees.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  adjust  for  use  ;  as,  to  trim  a  lamp. 

7.  To  make  neat ;  to  adjust. 

1  fouml  h'r  iri/runh,"  up  the  diadem 

On  tier  dead  mistress.  Shale. 

8.  In  carpentry,  to  dress,  as  timber;  to  make 
smooth. 

9.  To  adjust  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  or  the  weight  of 
persons  or  goods  in  a  boat,  so  equally  on  each  side  of 
the  center  and  at  each  end,  that,  she  shall  sit  well  on 
the  water  and  sail  well.    Thus  we  say,  to  trim  a  ship 
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Trim  of  sails,  is  that  position  and  arrangement 
which  is  best  adapted  to  impel  the  ship  forward. 

Mar.  Diet. 
TRI-MES'TER,  re.      [L.   trimestris,   tres,  three,  and 
mensis,  month.] 
A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

Oct.  Universities. 
TRIM'E-TER,  n.    A  poetical  division  of  verse,  con- 
sisting of  three  measures.  Low'.h. 
TRIM'E-TER,           (a.     [Gr.  rpiperaos,  three  nieas- 
TRI-MET'Rie-AL,  j      ures.] 

Consisting  of  three  poetical  measures,  forming  an 
iambic  of  six  feet.  Roscommon. 

TRI-iMET'Rie,  a.  [Gr.  rpis,  threefold,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

In  mineralogy,  crystals  with  the  axes  of  three 
kinds,  the  three  being  unequal,  as  the  rectangular 
and  rhombic  prisms.  Dana. 

TRIM'LY,  ado.     Nicely ;  neatly  ;  in  good  order. 

TRIM'MED,  (trimd,)  pp.  Put  in  good  order ;  dressed  ; 
ornamented;  clipped;   shaved  ;  balanced;  rebuked. 

TRIM'MER,  «.     One  that  trims  ;  a  time-server. 

2.  A  small  beam,  into  which  are  framed  the  ends 
of  several  joists,  as  when  a  well-hole  is  to  be  left  for 
stairs,  or  to  avoid  bringing  joists  near  cbimnevs,  &c. 
Oieilt. 

TRIM'MING,  ppr.  rutting  in  due  order;  dressing; 
decorating;  pruning;  balancing;  fluctuating  be- 
tween   parties. 

TRIM'MING,  re.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  gar- 
ment, as  lace,  ribbons,  and  the  like. 

TR1M'ML\'G-LY,  udr.     In  a  trimming  manner. 

TRIM'NESS,  n.  Neatness;  snugness;  the  state  of 
being  close  and  in  good  order. 

TRI'NAL,  a.     [L.  trinus,  three.]     Threefold.   Milton. 

TRlNE,  a.  Threefold  :  as,  trine  dimensions,  that  is, 
lejigth,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

TRINE,  re.  [Supra.]  In  astrology,  the  aspect  of  plan- 
ets distant  from  each  other  120  degrees,  or  one  third 
of  the  zodiac.  Brnnde. 

TRINE,  v.  t.    To  put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

Dryden 

TRhN'ED,  pp.     Put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

TRI-NERV'ATE,  «.     [L.  tres  and  nervus.] 

In  botany,  having  three  unbranched  vessels  extend- 
ing from  tiie  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

TRI'NERVE,      |  a.     In  botany,  a  trimmed  or  three- 

TRI'NERV-JSD,  \  nerved  leaf,  has  three  unbranched 
vessels  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  or 
point. 

TRIN"GLE,  (tring'gle,)  re.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a 
little  square  member  or  ornament,  as  a  listel,  reglet, 
platband,  and  the  like,  but  particularly  a  little  mem- 
ber fixed  exactly  over  every  tnglyph.  '  Cue. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Trinity,  or 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  believes  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  order  who  made  it  their 
business  to  redeem  Christians  from  Turks  or  infi- 
dels. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM,  re.    The  doctiine  of  Trinita- 


rs: 


or  a  boat. 

10.  To  rebuke ;  to  reprove  sharply  ;  a  popular  use 
of  the  word. 

11.  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing  ;  as,  to  trim 


TRIM,  v.  i.     To  balance  ;  to  fluctuate  between  parties, 

so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each.  South. 

TRIM,  ?i.     Dress  ;  gear  ;  ornaments.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts, 
&c,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing. 

Trim  of  the  masts,  is  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
ship  and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  forward 
or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking.  Mar.  Diet. 


and    units,   unitas, 


TRIN'I-TY,  re.     [L.   trim 
one,  unity.] 

In  theology,  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  God- 
head, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In    my  whole  essay,  (here    is    nul  imv  lliing    like    an    objection 
against  die  Trinity.  Locke. 

TRIN'I-TY-HOUSE,  n.  An  institution  in  London 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
licensing  pilots,  ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  &x. 

TRINK'ET,  re.  [Ifn  is  casual,  this  is  from  VV.  trcciow, 
to  furnish.     See  Trick.] 

1.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  and  the 
like.  Dryden.     Sici,}. 

2.  A  thing  of  little  value;  tackle;  tools. 

7'ussrr.  L'Estrange. 
TRINK'ET-RY,  n.  Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets. 
TRI-No'MI-AL,  a.     [L.  tres  and  novum.] 

In  mathematics,  a  trinomial  quantity  is  a  quantity 
consisting  of  three  terms,  connected  by  the  signs  -f- 

TRI-N5'MI-AL,   re.     A  quantity  consisting  of  three 

terms. 
TRI'O,  re.     Three  united. 

2.  In  music,  a  composition  in   three  parts  ;  often 
pronounced  trS'o.  Brnnde. 

TRI-OB'O-LAR,       j  a.      [L.  triobolaris  ;  tres  and  obo 
TRI-OB'O-LA-RY,  j      Ins.] 

Of  the  value  of  three  oboli  ;  mean  ;  worthless. 

Che  ii  or. 

TRI-Oe-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [tri  and  octahedral'.]  In 
criistutlograplni,  presenting  tbtee  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  eight  faces. 

TRI-OC'TILE,  n.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  octo,  eight.]    ' 

In  astrologu,  an  aspect  of  two  plaints  with  regard 

to  the  earth/when  they   are  three  octants  or  thiee 

eighths  of  a  circle,  that  is,  135  degrees,  distant  from 

ench  other.  Hutton. 

TRIN'I-TY-SUN'DAY,  n.  The  Sunday  next  afte. 
Whitsunday;  so  called  from  the  feast  held  on  that 
day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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TRI'O-LET,  n.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the 
first  line  is  thrice  repeated.  Brande. 

TRI'OR,  j  n.     [from  try.]     In  law,  a  person  appointed 

TRI'ER,  j  by  the  court  to  examine  whether  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  panel  of  jurors,  or  to  any  juror,  is  just. 
The  triors  ar .-.-  two  indifferent  persons.  Cyc. 

TRIP,  v.  t.  fG.  trippeln  ;  D.  trippen  ;  Sw.  trippa ;  Dan. 
tripper;  W.  tripiuw,  to  trip,  to  stumble  ;  from  rliip,  a 
skipping.     See  tpo  and  310,  in  Castell.] 

1.  To  supplant  ;  to  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet 
suddenly  from  under  the  person  ;  usually  followed 
by  up ;  as,  to  trip  up  a  man  in  wrestling  ;  to  trip  up 
the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  supplant;  to  overthrow  by  depriving  of  sup- 
port. Bramhall. 

3.  To  catch  ;  to  detect.  Shak. 

4.  To  loose  an  anchor  from  the  bottom  bv  its  cable 
or  buoy-rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRIP,  v.  i.    To  stumble ;  to  strike  the  foot  against 
something,  so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  come  near  to 
fall ;  or  to  stumble  and  fall. 
2.  To  err  ;  to  fail  ;  to  mistake  ;  to  he  deficient. 


Virgil  pretends  sometimes  to  trip. 


TRIP,  o.  t.     [Ar. 


-•to 


Dryden. 


ghtly;  al- 


lied  perhaps  to   Sw.  trappa,  Dan.  trappe,  G.  treppe, 
stairs.] 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly  ;  to  walk  with  a  light 
step. 

She  bounded  by  and  tripped  so  lig-ht 

They  had  nut  time  k,  i,k.-  a  n.-.idy  sight.  Dryden. 

Thus  from  the  lion  tnj>s  the  uvml'liiig  doe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  take  a  voyage  or  journey. 

TRIP,  n.    A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a  wrestler  sup- 
plants his  antagonist. 

And  watches  with  a  trip  Ills  foe  to  foil.  Dryden. 

2.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold,  or  a  striking 
of  the  foot  against  an  object. 

3.  A  failure  ;  a  mistake. 

Figuratively,  a  slight  error  arising  from  haste  orin- 
consideration. 


Each  seeming  trip,  turd  each  digre; 


Ilarle. 


1  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Pope. 

5.  In  navigation,  a  single  board  in  plying  to  wind- 
ward. Cyc. 

6.  Among  farmers,  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  or  a 
small  stock  of  them.     \  Local.]  Cue. 

TRIP'AR-TITE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tripartita;  tres, 
three,  and  partitas,  divided  ;  partior.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts.  In  botany,  a  tripartite 
leaf  is  one  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  down  to 
the  base,  but  not  wholly  separate.  Martyn. 

2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies;  as, 

TEI-PAR-TI"TION,'  (-tish'un,)  n.  A  division  by 
three,  or  the  taking  of  a  third  part  of  any  number  or 
quantity.  Qui. 

TRIPE,  re.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  tripa ;  It.  trippa  ;  G.  tripp  ;  Russ. 
trebucha;  VV.  tripa,  from  rhip,  from  rhib,  a  streak  or 
driblet.  In  Pp.  trine,  Dan.  trip,  is  shag,  plush.  This 
word  is  probably  from  tearing,  ripping,  like  strip.] 

1.  Properly,  the  entrails ;  but  in  common  usaa-e, 
the  large  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  prepared 
for  food. 

2.  In  ludicrous  language,  the  belly.  Johnson. 
TRIP'E-DAL,  a.     [L.  tres  and  pes.] 

Having  three  feet. 
TRIPE'-  MAN,  re.     A  man  who  sells  tripe.         Swift. 
TRI-PEN'NATE,  >         rT    .  ,  .        , 

TRI-PIN'NATE,   (         >■    '   rcs  and  V"na  or  pinna.] 
In  botany,  a  tripinnate  leaf  is  a  species  of  suprade- 
compound  leaf,  un<  n  a  petiole  has  bipinnate  leaves 
ranged  on  each  side  of  it.  Marina. 

TRI-PER'SON-AL,  a.     [L.  tres  and  persona.] 

Consisting  of  three  persons.  Milton. 

TRI-PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  existing  in 

three  persons  in  one  Godhead.  Milton. 

TRI-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  treraXot,, 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  three-petaled  ;   having  three  petals  or 
flower  leaves. 
TRIP'-HAM-MER,  re.      A    large    hammer   used    in 

forges. 
TRI'PIIANE,  re.     [Gr.  rpetc  and  datvto.] 

A  mineral,  spodumene.  '  Ure. 

TRIPH'THONG,  (trif'thong,)  „.  [Gr  rpetc,  three, 
and  <p8oyyri,  sound.] 

A  coalition   of  three   vowels   in  one    compound 
sound,  or  in  one  syllable,  as  in  adieu    eye. 
TRIPH-THON"GAL,  (trif-thong'ptljn.'  Pertaining  to 

a  triphthong  ;  consisting  of  a  triphthong. 
TRIPH'Y-LINE,  (-lin,)  re.     [Gr.  r.oij,  threefold,  and 
<l>n\o,  family,   in   allusion    to    its  containing  three 
phosphates.] 

A  mineral  of  a  grayish-green  or  bluish  color,  con- 
sisting of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
lithia.  Dana. 
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TRtPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  aJvXXot; 

In  botany,  three-leaved  ;  having  three  leaves. 
TRIP'LE,  (trip'l,)  a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  triplex,  triplus  ; 
tres  and  plico,  to  fold.] 

1.  Threefold  ;   consisting  of  three  united  ;  as,  a 
triple  knot  ;  a  triple  tie. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  Been.  Dryden. 

2.  Treble  ;  three  times  repeated.     [See  Treble.] 
Triple  salt ;  in  chemistry,  a  salt  in  which  two  bases 

are  combined  with  one  acid  ;  more  properly  regarded 
as  a  double  salt.  Brande. 

Triple  time,  in  music,  is  that  in  which  each  bar  is 
divided  into  three  measures  or  equal  parts,  as  three 
minims,  three  crotchets,  three  quavers,  &c. 
TRIP'LE,  v.  t.  To  treble;  to  make  threefold,  or 
thrice  as  much  or  as  many.  [Usually  written 
Treble.]  Lee. 

TRIP'LE-GROWN-ED,  a.     Having  three  crowns. 
Ti;M"!./::>,  (irip'ld,)  pp.     .Made  tbreefold. 
TRIP'LE-HEAD-ED,  a.     Havn-g  three  heads. 
TRIP'LET,  »t.*  [from    triple.]     Three   of  a  kind,  or 
three  united. 

2.  In  poetry,  three  verses  rhyming  together. 
*3.  In  music,  three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  time 
of  two. 
TRIT'LI-GATE,  a.     [L.  triplicatus,  triplico ;  tres  and 
plico,  to  fold.] 

Made  thrice  as  much  ;  threefold. 
Triplicate  ratio  is  the  ratio  which  cubes  bear  to 
each  other.  Cyc. 

TRIP'LI-eATE,n.  A  third  paper  or  thing  correspond- 
ing to  two  others  of  the  same  kind. 
TRIP'LI-eATE-TERN'ATE,    a.      In   botany,   thrice 

ternate.     The  same  as  Triternate,  which  see. 
TRIP-LI-€A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together.  Olanville. 

surrejoinder  in 


2.  In   the  civil    law,   the 


TRI-PLICT-TY,  (trl-plis'e-te,)  n.    [Fr.  tripliciti  ;  from 
L.  triplex.] 
Trebleness  ;  the  state  of  being  threefold.    Watts. 

TRIP'LING,  n.     Making  threefold. 

TRIP'LITE,  n.  An  imperfectly  crystallized  mineral, 
of  a  very  dark-brown  color,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  nwds  of  manganese  ami  iron.     Dana. 

TRIP'LY-RIB-BED,  (-ribd,)  a.  [triple  and  rib.]  In 
botany,  having  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branching  off  from 
the  main  one  above  the  base,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  sunflower.  Smith. 

TRIP'-MAD-AM,  n.     A  plant.  Mortimer. 

TRI'POD,  n.  [L.  tripus,  tripodis ;  Gr.  rpmovc ;  rpeic, 
three,  and  irouc,  foot.] 

A  bench,  stool,  or  seat  supported  by  three  legs,  on 
which  the  priest  and  sibyls  in  ancient  times  were 
placed  to  render  oracles.  Dryden.     Cyc. 

TR1P'0-LI,  (trip'o-le,)  n.  In  mineralogy,  an  earthy 
substance  originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used  in 
polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  a  dull,  argilla- 
ceous appearance,  but  is  not  compact.  It  has  a  fine, 
hard  grain,  but  does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix 
with  it.  It  is  principally  silica,  and  has  been  found 
to  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  cast  shells  of  micro- 
scopic animalcules.  Dana.     Cyc. 

TRIP'O-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.     Pertaining  to  tripoli. 

TRI'POS,  n.;  pi.  Triposes.      A  tripos  paper,  which 
see. 
2.  One  who  prepare::  a  tripos  paper. 

TRI'POS  PA'PER,  n.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
England,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
mathematical  honors,  accompanied  by  a  piece  in 
Latin  verse.  There  are  two  of  these,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  two  Tripos  days.  The  first  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  wranglers  and  senior  op- 
times,  and  the  second  the  names  of  the  junior  op- 
times.  The  word  tripos  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
three-legged  stool,  formerly  used  at  the  examinations 
for  these  honors,  though  some  derive  it  from  the 
three  brackets  formerly  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
paper.  .       C.  A.  Bristed. 

Classical  tripos  examination  ;  the  final  university 
examination  for  classical  honors,  optional  to  all  who 
have  taken  the  mathematical  honors. 

C.  A  Bristed. 

TRIP'PKD,  (tript,)  pp.     [from  trip.]     Supplanted. 

TRIP'PER,  re,  One  who  trips  or  supplants;  one  that 
walks  nimbly. 

TRIP'PING,  ppr.     Supplanting  ;  stumbling  ;   falling  ; 
stepping  nimbly. 
2.  a.  Quick  ;  nimble.  Milton. 

TRIP'PING,  re.    The  act  of  tripping. 

2.  A  light  dance.  Milton. 

3.  The  loosing  of  an  anchor  from  the  ground  by 
its  cable  or  bttov-rope. 

TRIP'PING-LY,  adv.  Nimbly ;  with  a  light,  nimble, 
quick  step  ;  with  agility. 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shak. 

Speak  the  *p  <  cli  Irippa^aij  on  the  tongue.  Sliak. 

TRIP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  rptxptc,  friction,  the  act  of  rub- 
bing, from  rpiffio,  to  rub.] 

The  process  of  rubbing  and  percussing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  sarno  time,  flexing 
and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking  the  joints,  in 
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connection  with  the  use  of  the  hot  hath,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Russia,  in 
modern  times,  ami  which  was  practiced  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  used  in  India  without  the  bath.  In 
modern  Greek,  it  is  called  trivsimou.  It  is  also  called 
Shampooing. 
TRIP'TOTE,  re.  [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  rrfao-ic,  case.] 
In  grammar,  a  name  or  noun  having  three  cases 
only.  Clarke. 

TRl-PO'DI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  tripudium.] 

Pertaining  to  dancing  ;  performed  by  dancing. 
Brown. 
TRi-PO'DI-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  tripudio.] 

To  dance.  Cockeram. 

TRl-PU-DI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  tripudio,  to  dance.] 

Act  of  dancing.  Johnson. 

TRI-aUE'TROUS,  o.  [L.  triquetrns,  from  triauetra, 
a  triangle.] 

Three-sided  ;  having  three  plane  sides.      Encyc. 
TRI-Ra'DI-a-TED,  a.     [L.  tres  and  radius.] 

Having  three  rays. 
TRI'REME,  re.     [L.  triremis ;  tres  and  remus.] 

A  gahey  or  vessel  with  three  benches  or  ranks  of 
oars  on  a  side.  Mitford. 

TRI-RHOM-BOID'AL,  a.    [tri  and  rhomboidal.]    Hav- 
ing' three  rhombic  faces  or  sides. 
TRI-SAG-RA-MENT-A'RI-AN,   re.      [L.  tres,  three, 
and  sacrament.] 

One  of  a  religious  sect  who  admit  of  three  sacra- 
men'.s  and  no  more.  Cyc. 

TRIJva'GI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  dyioj, 
b/jly.] 

A  hymn  in  which  the  word  holy  is  repeated  three 
times.  Bull.     Cyc. 

TRI-SEGT',  v.  t.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 
To  cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts.        Mien. 
TRI-SEGT'ED,  pp.     Divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
TRI-SECT'ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  three  equal  parts. 
TRI-SEe'TION,  re.     [L.  (res  and  sectm,  a  cutting.] 
The  division  of  a  thing  into  three  parts  ;  particu- 
larly, in  geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into  three 
equal  parts.  Hutton. 

TRI-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.     In  botany,  having  three  sepals, 

or  small  bracts  of  a  calyx.        '  Decandolle. 

TRIS-Oe-TA-HE'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  rptc,  three  times, 
oktio,  eight,  and  tSpa,  face.] 

A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  three 

corresponding  to  each  face  of  an  octahedron.    Dana. 

TRI'SPAST,       '•/       rr,  „    ,  ,    A         n 

TRI-SPAS'TON,  j  "•  fGr-  TP"S  and  "7n"0' t0  draw"J 

111   mcclianics,  a  machine  with  three  pulleys   for 

raising  great  weights.  Brande. 

TRl-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  tnceppa, 

I  Three-seeded  ;  containing  three  seeds;  as,  a  tri- 
sprrmous  capsule. 
TRIST,  )         rr    ,  .  ,.         .  , 

TUIST'FUL,  j  "'     LL"  ''         J 

Sad  ;  sorrowful  ;  gloomy.     [Not  used.]         Shak. 
TIUST'FUL-LY,  ad,:     Sadly. 
TRIS-TI''TIaTE,  f-tishTite,")  „.  t.     [L.  trislitia.] 

To  make  sad.     [Not  used.]  Fcltluim. 

TRI'SULG,  n.     [L.  trisulcus.] 

Something  having  three  furrows.     [Not  in  use.] 

TRI-SULG'ATE,  a.    Having  three  furrows. 

TRIS-YL-LAB'I€,         (   a.  '  [from  trisyllable.]     Per- 

TRIS-YL-LAB'IG-AL,  |  taining  to  a  trisyllable  ;  con- 
sisting of  three  syllables  ;  as,  a  trisyllabic  word  or 
root. 

TRIS-YL'LA-BLE,  n.     [L.  ires,  three,  and   sylldba, 
syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 

TRITE,  a.     [L.  tritus,  from  tero,  to  wear.] 

Worn  out ;  common  ;  used  till  so  common  as  to 
have  lost  its  novelty  and  interest ;  as,  a  trite  remark  ; 
a  trite  subject.  Swift. 

TRITE'LY,  adv.     In  a  common  manner. 

TRITE'NESS,  n.  Commonness;  staleness ;  a  state 
of  being  worn  out ;  as,  the  triteness  of  an  observa- 
tion or  a  subject. 

TRI-TERN'ATE,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  ternate.] 

Three  times  ternate  ;  applied  to  a  petiole  which 
separates  into  three,  and  is  again  divided  at  each 
point  into  three,  and  on  each  of  these  nine  points 
bears  three  leaflets. 

TRI'THE-ISM,  re.  [Fr.  trithcisme;  Gr.  rpetc,  three, 
and  Bcoc,  God.] 

The  opinion  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  three  beings  or  Gods.  Murdoch. 

TRI'TIIE-IST,  re.  One  who  believes  that  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three  distinct  beings  or 
Gods.  Murdock. 

TRT-TIlE-IST'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  tritheism. 

TRI'THE-ITE,  re.     A  tritheist. 

TRI'THING,  71.  [from  three.]  One  of  the  divisions 
of  the  county  of  York,  in  England,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts.    It  is  now  called  Ridinu. 

Blaclcstone. 

TRIT'I€-AL,a.    [from  trite.]    Trite ;  common.    [Not 

TRIT'IG-AL-NESS,  n.    Triteness.    [Not  used.] 

Wnrtan. 
TRl'TON,  re.*  In  mythology,  a  fablod  sea  demi-god, 
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supposed  to  be  the  trumpeter  of  Neptune.  He  is 
represented  by  poets  and  painters  us  half  man  and 
half  fish.  Cyc. 

2.  According  to  Linnteus,  a  genus  of  Mollusca 
comprehending  only  one  species,  v.  hich  inhabits  the 
cavities  of  submarine  rocks  in  Italy. 

3.  According  toCuvier,  a  genus  of  Batrachinn  rep- 
tiles, or  aquatic  salamanders,  comprehending  numer- 
ous species. 

TRI'TSNE,  n.    [L.  (to  and  tonus.] 

In  music,  a  false  concord,  or  dissonant  interval, 
consisting  of  three  tones,  or  of  two  tones  and  two 
semitones.  Cyc 

TRI-TOX'YD,  71.     [Gr.  rpiroe,  third,  and  oxyd,] 

In  chemistry,  a  non-acid  compound  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  a  base,  witli  three  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

TRIT'lI-RA-BLE,  a.  [See  Triturate.]  Capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding,  rub- 
bing, or  grinding.  Brown. 

TIUT'lI-RATE,  v.  U  [L.  trituro,  from  tritus,  tero,  to 
wear.] 

To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  prop- 
erly to  a  finer  powder  than  that  made  by  pulveriza- 
tion. 

TRIT'IJ-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

TRIT'U-RA-TING,  ppr.  Grinding  or  reducing  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

TRIT-q-RA'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  by  grinding. 

TRIT'tlllE,  n.    A  rubbing  or  grinding.    [Not-used.] 

TRT-TO'RI-UM,  7i.  A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
different  densities. 

TRi'UiUPH,it.  [Fr.  triomphe;  It.trionfo;  Sp.triunfo; 
L.  triumphus;  Gr.  iptapffic.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Rowans,  a  pompous  cere- 
mony performed  in  honor  of  a  victorious  general. 
He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  bearing  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  and 
a  branch  of  laurel  in  the  other,  riding  in  a  circular 
chariot,  of  a  peculiar  form,  drawn  by  four  horses.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  senate  and  magistrates,  musi- 
cians, the  spoils,  the  captives  in  fetters,  Sec,  and 
followed  by  his  army  on  foot  in  marching  order. 
The  procession  advanced  in  this  manner  to  the  Cap- 
itoline  hill,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  and  the  vic- 
torious commander  entertained  with  a  public  feast. 


cisive  victory  or  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  prov- 
ince. The  ovation  was  an  honor  inferior  to  a  triumph, 
and  less  imposing  in  its  ceremonies.     Smith's  Diet. 

2.  State  of  being  victorious. 

Hercules  from  Spain 
Arrived  in  triumph,  loan  (ieryun  slain.  Dryden. 

3.  Victory  ;  conquest. 

Tlie  vain  coqie-Urs  (lie  trilling  triumphs  boast.  Logie. 

4.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  ivjnir.int;-  was  in  heaven.  Milton. 

5.  A   card    that    takes  all   others;    now   written 
Trump,  which  see. 

TRI'UMPII,  o.  i.  To  celebrate  victory  with  pomp ;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

riow  long  sli.dl  the  wicked   triumph?  —  Ps.  xciv. 

2.  To  obtain  victory. 

There  fix  thy  liiilh,  and  triumph  o'er  the  world.  Rowe. 

Triumphing  over  death.  Milton. 

3.  To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

Let  not  my  eivmii  s  triuniyh  over  me.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery.  Shale. 

4.  To  be  prosperous  ;  to  flourish. 

Where  commerce  triumphed  on  the  favoring  {rales.      Trumbull. 
To   triumph  over;  to   succeed   in  overcoming;  to 
surmount ;  as,  to  triumph  am-  all  obstacles. 
TRI-UMPH'AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  triumphalis.] 

Pertaining  to  triumph  ;  used   in  a  triumph  ;  as,  a 
triiunphal  crown  or  car  ;  a  triumphal  arch. 

Pope.     Swift. 
TRT-UMPH'AI,,  77.     A  token  of  victory.  Milton. 

TRT-U.ilPH'ANT,  a.     [L.  triumphans.] 

1.  Celebrating  victory  ;  as,  a  triumphant  chariot. 

South. 

2.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Successful  b<  vend  hepe  lu  Irul  you  forth 

Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Afilton. 

3.  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest. 

So  shall  it  be  in  (he  church  triumphant.  Perkins. 

Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid.  Pope. 

4.  Celebrating  victory  ;  expressing  joy  for  success  ; 

TRi%U  Kipi^'ANT-LY^ar/i;.  In  a  triumphant  manner  ; 
with  the  joy  and  exultation  that  proceeds  from  vic- 
tory or  success. 

Through  armed  ranl,-s  triumphantly  she  drives.        Glanville. 

2.  Victoriously  ;  with  success 

Triumphant! y  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin.  Shdk. 

3.  With  insolent  exultation.  South. 


TRO 


TRI'UMPII-ER, 


One 


0  triumphs  or  rejoices  fur 
victory  . 

2.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  in  Rome. 
Peach 

TRI'UMPH-ING,  ppr.   Celebrating  victory  with  pomp; 
vanquishing;  rejoicing  for  victory;  insulting 
advantage. 

TRI-UM'VIR,  w. ;  pi.  Trium'viri  or  Trium'virs.  [L. 
tres,  three,  and  vir,  man.] 

One  of  time  men  untied  in  office.  The  tri- 
umvirs (I,,  triumviri)  of  Rome  were  three  men 
who  jointly  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Rome. 
The  first  of  these  were  Julius  Cesar,  Crassus,  und 
Pompey. 
TRI-UM'VI-RATE,  n.  A  coalition  of  three  men; 
particularly,  the  union  of  three  men  who  obtained 
the  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Goven nt  by  three  men  in  coalition. 

TRI'UNE,  (trl'yune,)  a.     [L.  trcs  and  unus.] 

Three  in  one  ;  an  epithet  applied  toGod,  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons. 
Cyc. 
TRI-TT'NI-TY,  7i.     Trinity. 
TRI-VALVU.-LAR,  a.    Three-valved ;  having  three 

TRIV'ANT,  7i.     A  truant.  Burton. 

TRI-VERB'I-AL,  a.     [L.  triverbium.] 

Triverbial  days,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  were  ju- 
ridical or  court  days,  days  allowed  to  the  pretor  for 
hearing  causes  ;  called  also  Dies  Fasti.  There  were 
only  twenty-eight  in  the  year.  Cyc. 

TRIVET,  7i.     A  three-legged  stool.     [See  The  vet.] 
'rivalis,  probably  from 
wear,  or  from  trivium, 
a  highway.] 

1.  Trifling ;  of  little  worth  or  importance ;  in- 
considerable ;  as,  a  trivial  subject ;  a  trivial  affair. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  Worthless  ;  vulgar.  Roscommon. 
Trivial  name  ;  in   natural  history,  the  name  for  the 

species,  which  added  to  the  generic  name  forms  the 
complete  denomination  of  the  plant;  the  specific 
name.  Thus  in  Luthyrus  uphaca,  lathyrus  is  the 
generic  name,  and  aphara  the  trivial  or  specific  name, 
and  the  two  combined  form  the  complete  denomina- 
tion of  the  plant.  Linnams  at  first  applied  the 
phrase  specific  name  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
species,  now  called  the  spu-ific  ilrjinitiun  or  difference; 
but  it  is  now  applied  solely  to  the  trivial  name. 

Martyn.     Cyc. 

TRIV-I-AL'I-TY,  ?i.     Trivialness.     [JVM  much  used.] 

TRIV'I-AL-LY,  adv.     Commonly;  vulgarly. 

2.  Lightly  ;    inconsiderably  ;    in  a  trilling  degree. 

TRIV'I-AL-NESS,  n.    Commonness. 
2.  Lightness  ;  unimportance. 

TRIV'I-UM,  7i.  [L.]  The  three  arts  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric.  So  the  quadrivium  was  the 
four  arts,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy. 
These  are  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  Brande. 

TR5AT,  v.  i.    To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 
Diet. 

TR5AT,  77.    The  cry  of  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 

TRo'CAR,  71.  [Fr.  us  trois  quart,  expressive  of  its 
triangular  point.] 

A  surgical  instrument  for  tapping  dropsical  persons 
and  the  like. 

TRO-CHA'ie,  j  a.     [See   Trochee.]      In  poetry, 

TRO-CHA'IC-AL,  j  consisting  of  trochees;  as,  tro- 
clmir  measure  or  verse. 

TRO-CHAN'TER,  (  kan'ter,)  n.     [Gr.  rpoxavrrip.] 
In  anatomy,  the  trochanters  are  two   processes  of 
the  thigh-bone,  at  its  upper  end,  called  major  and  mi- 
nor, the  major  on  the  outside,  and  the  minor  on  the 
inside.  Coze.     Cyc. 

TRO'CHE,  (tro'ke,)  re,     [Gr.  rpoxn,  a  wheel.] 

A  form  of  medicine  in  a  circular  cake  or  tablet,  or 
a  stiff  paste  cut  into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It 
is  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  mu- 
cilage, and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in 
the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a  demulcent. 

TRo'dlEE,  (tro'kee,)  n.  [L.  troclucus;  Gr.  TpoXaio;, 
from  t/jcxio?] 

In  verse,  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and 
the  second  short. 

TRO-CIlIL'ie,  a.    Having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn 

TRO-eillL'ICS,  7i.  [Gr.  TPoXt\ia,  from  Tpz%o> ;  L. 
trochilus.  ] 

The  science  of  rotarv  motion. 
TROeH'I-LUS,  I  n.     [L.  trocltilus;  Gr.  rpo yiaoc,  from 
TKcVCHIL,         \      rpsxu,  to  run.] 

1.  In  zoology,  tlie  humming-bird  or  honey-sucker, 
a  kind  of  beautiful  liltle  buds,  natives  of  America. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  archibrtuir,  a  hollow  ring  round  a  column  ; 
called  also  Scotia,  and  by  workmen  the  Casement. 

Cyc. 

3.  An  aquatic  bird,  a  swift  runner,  with  long  legs, 
which  is  said  to  get  its  meat  out  of  the  crocodile's 
mouth.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

4.  A  name  given  to  the  golden-crowned  wren. 

Cue. 
TRcYCIIINGS,  (trO'kingz,)  n.  pi.    The  small  branches 
on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head.  Cyc. 


TRO 

TRo'CIIISOH,  (tro'kish,)  it.     [Gr   r,«ivi»ir»f.] 
A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge.     [See  Troche.] 

TRO€H'LE-A,  (trok'-,)  n.  [L.,  a  pulley,  from  Gr. 
rpcxo,,  to  run.] 

A  pulley-like  cartilage,  thiough  which  the  tendon 
of  the  trochlearv  muscle  passes.  Coze.     Parr. 

TROCri'LK-A-UY,  a.     [from  L.  trochlea.] 

Pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as,  the  irochlcary  mus- 
cle, the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  ;  the  troch- 
leary  nerve,  the  pathetic  nerve,  which  goes  to  that 
muscle.  Parr. 

TRO'CHOID,  (tro'koid,)  71.  [Gr.  rpoX"S,  L.  trochus, 
from  rpe\o>,  to  run,  and  tirJec.] 

In  geometry,  the  curve  described  by  any  point  in  a 
wheel  rolling  straight  forward  on  a  level;  a  cycloid. 
Brande. 
TROD,  vret.  of  Tread. 
TROD  > 

TROD'DEN,  \VP-ot  Tread. 
TRoDE,  old  prct.  of  Tread. 

TRoDE,  71.     Tread;  footing.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

TROG'LO-D^TE,  71.  [Gr.  rpoiyXn,  a  cavern,  and 
rjuw,  to  enter.] 

One  dwelling  in  a  subterraneous  cave  ;  applied  by 

the  ancients  to  certain  tribes  living  far  up  the  Nile. 

TROLL,  v.  t.     [G.  trollen ;  W.  troliuw,  to  troll,  to  roll  ; 

troelli,  to  turn,  wheel,  or  whirl  ;  troell,  a  wiiee],  a 

reel  ;  trol,  a  roller.     It  is  probably  formed  on  roll.] 

To  move  in  a  circular  direction  ;  to  roll ;  to  move 
volubly  ;  to  turn  ;  to  drive  about. 

TR6LL,  v.  i.  To  roll ;  to  run  about ;  as,  to  troll  in  a 
coach  and  six.  Swift. 

2.  Among  anglers,  to  fish,  as  for  pikes,  with  a  rod 
whose  line  runs  on  a  wheel  or  pulley.     Gay.     Cyc. 

TROLL'£D,  pp.     Rolled  ;  turned  about. 

TROLL'ING,  ppr.  Rolling;  turning;  driving  about; 
fishing  with  a  rod  and  reel. 

TROL'LOP,  71.     [G.  trolle ;  from  troll,  strolling.] 

A  stroller ;  a  loiterer ;  a  woman  loosely  dressed  ;  a 
slattsm.  Milton. 

TROL-LOP-EE',  71.  Formerly  a  loose  dress  for  fe- 
males.    [Obs.]  OoldsmiUi. 

TRO  L'JIY-D  AMES,  71.     [Fr.  trou^madame.] 

The  game  of  nine-holes.  Shak. 

TROM'ECNE,  71.  [It.]  A  deep-toned  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  kind,  consisting  of  three  tubes  ;  the  first, 
to  which  the  mouth-piece  is  attached,  and  the  third, 
which  terminates  in  a  bell-shaped  orifice,  are  placed 
side  by  side  ;  the  middle  tube  is  doubled,  and  slides 
into  the  other  two  like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.  By 
the  slide  of  the  tube  it  commands  every  semitone 
throughout  ii.s  whole  compass,  and  surpasses  every 
other  instrument  in  admitting,  like  the  violin  or  the 
voice,  the  introduction  of  the  slide.       E.  T  Fitch. 


TROMP'IL,  71.     An  apei-ure  in  a  rromp. 

TRo'NA,  71.  A  native  sosouicareonate  of  soda,  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  soda  lakes  of  Stikena,  in  Af- 
rica. Brande. 

TRo'NAGE,  77.  Formerly,  n  toll  or  duty  paid  for 
weighing  wool.  Cyc. 

TRO-NA'TOR,  71.  An  officer  in  London  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  weigh  wool. 

TRON'CO,  71.     [L.  truncus.] 

A  term,  in  Italian  music,  directing  a  note  or  sound 
to  be  cut  short,  or  just  uttered  and  then  discontin- 
ued. Cyc. 

TRONE,  71.  A  provincial  word,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  for  a  small  drain.  Cyc. 

TRONES   i  "'     A  stee'y»rd-     Worth  of  England.] 

TRON'-YVEIGHT,  77.  A  weight  formerly  used  in 
Scotland.  A  pound  in  this  weight  varied  from  21  to 
28  ounces  avoirdupois.  Brande. 

TROOP,  71.  [Fr.  troupe  ;  It.  truppa  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  tro- 
pa ;  Dan.  and  D.  trap  ;  G.  tntpp ;  Sw.  tropp.  The 
Gaelic  trapan,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  is  probably  the 
same  word.  The  sense  is,  a  crowd,  or  a  moving 
crowd.] 

1.  A  collection  ol  people  ;  a  company  ;  a  number; 
a  multitude.     Gen.  xlix.     2  .Sum.  xxiii.     IIos.  vii. 


As  hoiinr,  luv-  ,  ,.l.  di.  nee,  trunks  of  friends, 

1  must  not  look  to  have.  Shak. 

2.  A  bodv  of  soldiers.  But,  applied  to  infantry,  it 
is  now  used  in  the  plural,  troops  :  and  this  word  signi- 
fies soldiers  in  general,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, including  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  We  ap- 
ply the  word  to  a  company,  a  regiment,  or  an  army. 
The  captain  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  ;  the  colonel 
commanded  his  troops  to  wheel,  and  take  a  position 
on  the  flank  ;  the  general  ordered  his  troops  to  at- 
tack ;  the  troops  of  France  amounted  to  400,000  men.' 

3.  Troop,  in  the  singular  ;  a  small  body  or  company 
of  cavalry,  light  horse,  or  dragoons,  commanded  by 


4.  A  company  of  stage-players. 
TROOP,  i).  i.     To  collect  in  numbers. 

Armies,  al  the  call  of  trumpet, 
Troop  to  dieir  standard. 


e's  . 


TONE,  BIJLL,  U.NITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.— €  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;   9  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH:  Til  as  in  THIS. 


*See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TRO 


2.  To  march  in  a.body. 


Troop  in  Hi'-  tiii-._.i>yb 

3.  To  march  in  haste 


Shak. 


company. 

Sltak.     Chapman. 

TROOP'ER,  n.    A  private  or  soldier  in  a  body  of  cav- 
alry ;  a  horse-soldier. 

TROOP'ING,    ppr.      Moving  together  in  a   crowd  , 
marching  in  a  body. 

TROPE,  71.     [L.  tropus;  Gr.  rpoirnc,  from  rpeiro:,  to 
turn  ;  W.  trova,  a  turn,  a  tropic;  trovau,  to  turn.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  word  or  expression  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  which  it  properly  signifies  ;  or  a 
word  changed  from  its  original  signification  to  an- 
other, for  the  sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an 
idea  ;  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an  ass,  or  a 
shrewd  man  a  fox. 

Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds  ;  metaphor,  meton- 
ymy, synecdoche,  and  irony.  Some  authors  make  fig- 
ures the  genus,  of  which  trope  is  a  species;  others 
make  them  different  things,  defining  trope  to  be  a 
change  of  sense,  and  figure  to  be  any  ornament,  ex- 
cept what  becomes  .so  by  such  change. 

TRo'PHI,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  rpoajos,  one  who  feeds.] 
In  entomology,  the  parts  employed  in  feeding. 

TRo'PIII-£D,  (ird'fid,)  a.    [from  trophy.]     Adorned 
with  trophies. 


The  trophied  arch '*,  sti.ii"d  halls  invade. 


to  the  Grecian  archi- 
his  architecture. 
Dibight 

TROPH'O-SPERM,  7i.     [Gr.  rpnd>o(,  one  who  feeds,  a 
nurse,  and  oirepp.a,  seed.] 

In  botany,  that  part  of  the  ovary  from  which  the 
ovules  arise.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Placenta, 
sometimes  Spermaphore,  and  sometimes  Recepta- 
cle of  the  seeds.  Lindley. 
TRo'PHY,  (tro'fe,)  7i.  [L.  tropmum ;  Gr.  rponaiov; 
Fr.  trophic;  Sp.  and  It.  trofco.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  a  pile  of  arms,  taken  from 
a  vanquished  enemy,  raised  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  conquerors,  often  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
fixed  on  an  elevation  ;  also,  the  representation  of 
such  a  pile  in  marble,  on  medals,  and  the  like. 
Hence, 

2.  Any  thing  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory  ;  as  arms,  flags,  standards,  and  the  like, 
taken  from  an  enemy. 

Around  the  pi  ;i«  hunir  h'-liin't'i,  il  iris,  am!  spears, 


1   b-  lie,   el    allies,    (lie   Iruj'hu 


Dryden 


3.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  representing  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms 
and  military   weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

Cyc. 

4.  Something  that  is  evidence  of  victory  ;  memo- 
rial of  conquest.  Present  every  hearer  to  Christ  as  a 
tr<')ihi/  of  grace. 

rRO'PHY-MON-EY,  (tro'fe-mun-ne,)  n.     A  duty  paid 
in  England  annually,  by  housekeepers,  toward  pro- 
viding harness,  drums,  colors,  &c,  for  the  militia. 
Cyc. 

TROP'ie,  n.  [Fr.  tropique  ;  L.  tropicus  ;  from  the  Gr. 
rponri,  a  turning  ;  rpenoi,  to  turn.] 

1.  In  astronuinii.  a  name  given  to  two  parallels  of 
latitude,  one  (the  tropic  of  Cancer)  being  23°  "" 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  other  (the  tropic  of 
Capricorn)  being  :'T  2ct'  south  of  the  equator.  They 
mark  the  point  at  which  the  sun  turns  again  toward 
the  equator  from  its  utmost  declination  to  the  north 
or  south.  The  space  lying  between  the  tropics  is 
called  the  torrid  zone.  Olmsted. 

rROP'I.e-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tropics;  being 
within  the  tropics  ;  as,  tropical  climates  ;  tropical  lati- 
tudes ;  tropical  heat ;  tropical  winds. 

2.  Incident  to  the  tropics  ;  as,  tropical  diseases. 

3.  [from  trope.]  Figurative;  rhetorically  changed 
from  its  proper  or  original  sense. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or  similitude 
between  the  (re,  ee/  nr  .illusive  put  ,,1  (lie  parable  anil  the 
thing  intended  by  it.  South. 

Tropical  writing,  or  hieroglyphic,  is  such  as  repre- 
sents a  thing  by  qualities  which  resemble  it. 

WarhuTton. 

TROP'IC-AL-LY,  adn  In  a  tropical  or  figurative 
manner.  Enfield. 

TROP'IG-AL-YEAR,  n.  Thi  period  occupied  by 
the  sun  in  passing  from  one  tropic,  or  one  equi- 
nox, to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  it  is  20  m.  20  s.  shorter  than  the  si- 
dereal year.  Olmsted. 

TROP'IG-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.*  An  aquatic  fowl  of  the 
genus  Pha-tnn,  having  very  long  wings  and  two  long 
slender  tail-feathers,  found  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone. 
Ed,  F.ncyc. 

TRO'PIST,  7t.  [from  trope.']  One  who  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech  ;  one  who 
deals  in  tropes. 

TROP-O-LOG'EC-AL,  a,  [See  Tropology.]  Varied 
by  tropes ;  changed  from  the  original  import  of  the 
words. 


TRO 

TRO-POL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.   rporroc,  trope,  and  Xoyoj, 

discourse.] 
A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including  tropes,  or 

change  from  the  original  import  of  the  word. 

Brown. 
TROSS'ERS,  7t.  pi.     Trowsers.      [JYot  used.]     [See 

Trowsers.]  Shak. 

TROT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  trotter ;  G.  trotten,  to  trot,  to  tread  ; 

It.  trottare  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  trotar ;  allied  probably  to 

tread  and  to  strut.] 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore  foot  and  the 
hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  Cyc. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  fast;  or  to  run. 

He  that  rises  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  will  scarcely  overtake 
his  business  at  night.  Franklin. 


opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  This  pace  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  walk,  but  more  rapid.  The  trot  is 
often  a  jolting,  hard  motion ;  but  in  some  horses,  it  is 
as  easy  as  the  amble  or  pace,  and  has  a  more  stately 
appearance. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt. 
TROTH,   7i.      [Sax.   treothe;    the   old   orthography   of 
truth.     See  Truth.] 

1.  Belief;  faith  ;  fidelity  ;  as,  to  plight  one's  troth. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Truth  ;  verity;  veracity;  as,  in  troth;  by  my 
troth.     [Obs.] 

TROTH'LESS,  a.    Faithless  ;  treacherous.     [Obs.] 
Fairfax. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT,  (-pllte,)  v.  U  To  betroth  or  affi- 
ance.    [Obs.] 

TROTH'-PLIGHT,  (-pllte,)  a.  Betrothed  ;  espoused  ; 
affianced.     [06s.]  Shak. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT,  (-pllte,)  7t.  The  act  of  betrothing 
or  plighting  faith. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT-ED,  a.     Having  fidelity  pledged. 

TROT'TER,  n.    A  beast  that  trots,  or  that  usually 
trots. 
2.  A  sheep's  foot. 

TROT'TING,  j>pr.  or  a.  Moving  with  a  trot ;  walking 
fast,  or  running. 

TROU'BA-DOUR,  n.     [from  Fr.  trouver,  to  find.] 

One  of  a  school  of  poets  who  nourished  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
principally  at  Provence,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Brande. 

TROUB'LE,  (trub'l,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  troubler;  It.  turbarc; 
Sp.  and  Port,  turbar ;  L.  turbo ;  Gaelic,  treabhlaim, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  treabham, to p\o\v , 
that  is,  to  turn  or  to  stir,  W.  torva,  L.  turba,  a  crowd, 
and  perhaps  trova,  a  turn  ;  Gr.  rptira.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  turn  or  to  stir,  to  whirl  about,, as  in  L. 
turbo,  turbinis,  a  whirlwind.  Hence  the  sense  of 
agitation,  disturbance.] 

1.  To  agitate;  to  disturb ;  to  put  into  confused 
motion. 

■    God,  looleng  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host.  Milton. 

An   angel   went  down    at  a  certain   season  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water.  —  John  v. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  perplex. 

Never  trouble  veiine  II  ahem  theae  faults  which  age  will 

3.  To  afflict;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress. 

Those  that  trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved.  —  Ps.  xili. 

4.  To  busy  ;  to  cause  to  be  much  engaged  or  anx 


Locke. 


Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about  many  things.  — 
5   To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  molest. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shak. 

6.  To  give  occasion  for  labor  to.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  deliver  the  letter.  I  will  not  trouble  myself  in 
this  affair. 

7.  To  sue  for  a  debt.  He  wishes  not  to  trouble  his 
debtors. 

TROUB'LE,  (trub'l,)  n.t  Disturbance  of  mind  ;  agita- 
tion ;  commotion  of  spirits  ;  perplexity  ;  a  word  of 
very  ertrosirr  application. 

2.  Affliction ;  calamity. 

He  shall  deliver  (hee  in  si*  [roubles.  —  Job  v. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.  —  Ps.  xxt. 

3.  Molestation;  inconvenience;  annoyance. 

Lest  the  fiend  some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton. 

4.  Uneasiness;  vexation.  Milton. 

5.  That  which  gives  disturbance,  annoyance,  or 
vexation  ;  that  which  afflicts. 

TROUB'LJED,  (trub'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Disturbed;  agi- 
tated; afflicted;  annoyed;  molested. 

TROUB'LER,  (trub'ler,)  n.  One  who  disturbs  ;  one 
who  afflicts  or  molests  ;  a  disturber ;  as,  a  troubler  of 
the  peace. 

The  rich  troublcrs  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller. 

TROUB'LE-SOME,  (trub'1-sum,)  a.    Giving  trouble  or 
disturbance;    molesting;   annoying;  vexatious.    In 
warm  climates,  insects  are  very  tro.iblesome. 
2.  Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  lie  troublesome  to  me.  Pope. 


4.  T< 


invenience  to.     I   wish  not  to  be 

;uest. 

nportunate  ;  as,  a  troublesome  appli- 


TROUB'LE-SOME-LY,   (trub'1-sum-le,)   adv.      In    a 
manner  or  degree  to  give  trouble  ;  vexatiousiy. 

TROUB'LE-SOME -NEtr'S,  (tiub'1-sum-nes,)  n.     Vexa- 
tiousness;  the  quality  of  giving  trouble  or  of  molest- 
ing. Bacon, 
2.  Unseasonable  intrusion  ;  importunity. 

TROUB'LE-STATE,  n.     A  disturber  of  the  commu- 
nity.    [Not  used.] 

TROUB'LING,  (trub'ling,)  ppr.     Disturbing;   agitat- 
ing; molesting;  annoying;  afflicting. 

TROUB'LING,  (trub'ling,)  n.    The  act  of  disturbing 
or  putting  in  commotion.    Johnv. 


i  a.    Agitated  ;  tumultuous ; 


A  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Spenser. 

2.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder;  tumultuous;  full  of 
affliction. 

The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 

TROUGH,  (trawf,)  [Sax.  trog  ;  D.  and  G.  trog;  Dan, 
trug  ;  It.  truogo.] 

1.  A  vessel  hollow  longitudinally,  or  a  large  log  or 
piece  of  timber  (excavated  longitudinally  on  the  upper 
side  ;  used  for  various  purposes. 

2.  A  tray.  [This  is  the  same  word  dialcctically 
altered.] 

2.  A  canoe  ;  the  rude  boat  of  uncivilized  men. 

Abbot. 
4.  The  channel  that  conveys  w 


llie   space    between 


Troug 
waves. 
TRoUL,  for  Troll.    See  Troll. 
TROUNCE,  (trouns,)  v.  L     [Q,u.  Fr.  trongo 


I  igh 


ord.] 


To  punish,  or  to  beat  severely.     fyS  low 
TROUNCING,  ppr.     Beating  severely. 
TROUNCING,  7t.     A  severe  beating. 
TROUSE,  (trowz,)7t.      [See  Trowsers.]     A  kind  of 

trowsers  worn  by  children. 
TROU'SERS,  7i.  pL     See  Trowsers.    ' 
TROUS-SRJlU',  (troo-so',)  n.      [Fr.]     The  collective 

lighter  equipments  of  a  lady  when  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. 
TROUT,  7i.     [Sax.  truht ;  Fr.  truite  ;  It.  trota ;  D.  truit ; 

L.  trutta ;    Sp.  trucha.      Trout  is  contracted    from 

trocla.] 

A  name  applied  to  various  frrsb-waler  fishes  of  the 

genus  Salmo,  variegated  with  spots,  and  esteemed  as 

most  delicate  food. 
TROUT'-€OL-OR-£D,  (-kul-lurd,)   a.      White  with 

spots   of  black,  bay,  or  sorrel  ;    as,   a  trout-colured 

TROUT'-FISH-ING,  n.    The  fishing  for  trouts. 

TROUT'-STREAM;  n.  A  stream  in  which  trout 
breed. 

TRO'VER,  7i.  [Fr.  trouver,  It.  trovare,  to  find;  Sw. 
trdffa,  to  hit ;  Dan.  treffer,  to  meet  with  ;  trarf,  an  ac- 
cident; D.  and  G.  treffen,  to  meet,  to  hit.] 

Trover  is,  properly,  the  finding  of  any  thing. 
Hence, 

1.  In  lam,  the  gainirffc  possession  of  any  goods, 
whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

2.  An  action  which  a  man  has  against  another 
who  has  found  or  obtained  possession  of  any  of  his 
goods,  and  who  refuses  to  deliver  them -on  demand. 
This  is  called  an  action  of  trover  and  conversion.  In 
this  case,  the  trover  or  finding  is  an  immaterial  fact ; 
but  the  plaintiff  must  prove  his  own  property,  and 
the  possession  and  conversion  of  the  goods  by  the 
defendant.  Blackstone. 

TROW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  treowian,  tr cowan,  to  believe,  to 

trust;   G.  trauen ;   Sw.  trot  Dan.  truer;  contracted 

from  trogan,  and  coinciding  with  the  root  of  truth. 

See  True.] 

To  believe  ;  to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose.     [Ois.J 

Spenser.     Hooker. 

TRoW  is  used  in  the  imperative,  as  a  word  of  inquiry. 
What  means  the  fool,  trow? 

TROWEL,  71.  [Fr.  trueile  ;  L.  trulla ;  D.  troffel,  Qtl. 
D.  and  G.  treffnt,  to  hit,  to  strike,  hence  to  put  on. J 

1.  A  mason's  tool,  used  in  spreading  and  dressing 
mortar,  and  breaking  bricks  to  shape  them. 

2.  A  gardener's  tool,  somewhat  like  a  trowel,  made 
of  iron  and  scooped  ;  used  in  taking  up  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Cyc. 

TROVV'EL-£D,  a.  Formed  with  a  trowel ;  as,  trow- 
eled stucco,  i.  e.,  stucco  laid  on  and  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  paint. 

TROWSERS,  re.  plA  [Gaelic,  triusan;  Fr.  trousse,  a 
truss,  a  bundle  ;  W.  tries,  a  garment  that  covers ; 
trouse,  dress;  trwsa,  a  truss,  a  packet;  trwsiaw,  to 
dress  ;  Gaelic,  trusam,  to  gird  or  truss  up.] 

A  loose  garment  worn  by  males,  extending  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee  or  to  the  ankle,  and  covering 
the  lower  limbs. 

TROY,  )  7i.     [Said   to  have  been 

TROY'-WEIGHT,  (-wate,)  (  named  from  Troyes,  in 
France,  where  it  was  first  adopted  in  Europe.     The 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


Sec  Pktur'h'.l   niiistntiioH*. 


$  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


TRU 

troy  ounce  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Cuiro  during  the  crusades.  Some  persons,  however, 
say  that  the  original  name  was  Iron.] 

The  weight  by  which  gold  and  silver,  jewels, med- 
icines, &c,  are  weighed.  In  this  weight,  20  grains 
=  a  scruple,  3  scruples  =  a  dram,  8  drains  =  an  ounce, 
and  12  ounces  =  one  pound.  In  weighing  gold,  sil- 
ver, &c,  scruples  and  drams  are  not  used,  but  the 
pennyweight,  which  is  21  grains,  is  employed  in  their 
Btcari  ;  the  pennyweight  is  not  used  in  weighing 
medicines. 
TRU'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  truand.l 

Idle;  wandering  from  business;  loitering;   as,  a 


Trumbull. 

TRfj'ANT,  n.     An  idler  ;  an  idle  hoy.  Dryden. 

TRU'ANT,  v.  i.  To  idle  away  time;  to  loiter  or  be 
absent  from  employment.  Shak. 

TRO'ANT-LY,  adv.     Like  a  truant ;  in  idleness. 

TRO'ANT-SHIP,  n.  Idleness;  neglect  of  employ- 
ment. Ascham. 

TRUBS,  ti.    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

TRUB'TaIL,  m.     A  short,  squat  woman.     [Obs.] 

Amswarth. 

TROCE,  77.  [Goth,  triggwa;  It.treguai  Norm,  trcwe; 
Ice.  trigd ;  Cimbric,  Irtish:  properly,  a  league  or 
pact,  from  the  root  of  trick,  to  make  fast,  to  fold.  See 
True.] 

1.  In  war,  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement  of 
the  commanders  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, either  for  negotiation  or  other  purpose. 

2.  Intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest;  tempo- 
rary cessation  ;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  resdess  thoughts.  MVlon. 


TRUCH'MAN,  77.    An  interpreter.     [See  Dragoman.] 
TRU-('I-I)a'TIoN,  „.     [L.  t,-ur„l,,,u>  kill.] 

The  act  of  killing. 
TRUCK,  v.  i.     [Fr.  troquer;  Sp.  and  Port,  trocar  :  al- 
lied  probably  to  W.  trmc,  L.  trochus,  a  round  tiling, 
Eng.  truck;  Gr.  rpoxos,  Tpe\o>.] 

To  exchange  commodities  ;  to  barter.     Our  traders 
trwdewith  the  Indians,  giving  them  whisky  and  trin- 
kets for  skins.     [Truck  is  now  vulgar.] 
TRUCK,  v.  t.     To  exchange  ;  to  give  in  exchange  ;  to 
barter  ;  as,  to  truck  knives  for  gold  dust.    [  Vulgar.] 
Swift. 
TRUCK,  n.    Permutation;  exchange  of  commodities; 
barter 

2.  A  small,  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with  iron  ; 
a  cylinder. 

3.  A  small  wheel  ;  hence  trucks,  a  low  carriage  for 
carrying  goods,  stone,  &c,  either  on  common  roads 
or  on  railroads.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  carriage  is  often 
called  a  truck,  in  the  singular. 

4.  A  small,  wooden  cap,  at  the  summit  of  a  flag- 
staff or  mast-head. 

Truck  system;  the  practice  of  paying  workmen  in 

goods,  instead  of  money.  J\lcCullock. 

TRUCK' AGE,  n.     The  practice  of  bartering  goods. 
Milton. 
TRUCK'ER,  71.    One  who  traffics   by   exchange  of 

goods. 
TRUCK'ING,  7)717-.    Exchanging  goods  ;  bartering. 
TRUCK'LE,  (truk'l,)  n.    A  small  wheel  or  caster. 

Hudibras. 
TRUCK'LE,  v.  i.     [dim.  of  truck.]    To  yield  or  bend 

obsequiously  to  theV.ill   of  another;  to  submit;  to 

creep.    Small  states  must  truckle  to  large  ones. 

Religion  iisell  is  foic-d  tu  irurjdc  v.ah  worldly  policy.    Norris. 
TRUCK'LE-BED,  n.     [truckle  and  bed.]     A  bed  that 

runs  on  wheels  and  may  be  pushed  under  another  ; 

a  trundle-bed. 
TRUCK'LING.i-ipr.   Yielding  obsequiously  to  the  will 

of  another. 
TRO'CU-LENCE,  n.  [L.  truculcntia,  from  truz,  fierce, 

savage.] 

1.  Savagencss  of  manners  ;  ferociousness. 

2.  TernMeness  of  countenance. 
TR0'€U-LENT,  a.     Fierce  ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ;  as, 

the  truculent  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Roy. 

2.  Of  a  ferocious  aspect. 

3.  Cruel ;  destructive  ;  as,  a  truculent  plague. 

Harvey. 
TRO'CU-LENT-LY,  adv.     Fiercely  ;  destructively. 
TRUDGE,  v.  i.     To  travel  on  foot.     The  father  rode  ; 
the  son  trudged  on  behind. 
2.  To  travel  or  march  with  labor. 

And  trttdged  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet.  Dryden. 

TROE,  (tru,)  a.     [Sax.  treow,  treoiee,  faithful,  and,  as 
a  noun,  faith,  trust  ;  Sw.  tro,  Dan.  troc ;  G.  trru  ;  D. 

ryjGoth.  tr'iggus,  faithful  ;iriggwa.,  a  pact  or  league, 
a  truce.  This  is  the  real  orthography,  coinciding  with 
Sw.  trying,  Dan.  tryg,  safe,  secure,  and  \V.  tngiaw, 
to  stay, "to  tarry,  to  dwell,  that  is,  to  stop,  to  set.°The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  make  close  and  fast, 
to  set,  or  to  stretch,  strain,  and  thus  make  straight 
and  close.] 


TRU 

1.  Conformable  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  ;  as,  a  true  relation  or  nar- 
ration ;  a  true  history.  A  declaration  is  true,  when 
it  states  the  facts.  In  this  sense,  true  is  opposed  to 
false. 

2.  Genuine  ;  pure  ;  real ;  not  counterfeit,  adulter- 
ated, or  false  ;  as,  true  balsam  ;  the  true  bark  ;  true 
love  of  country ;  a  true  Christian. 


3.  Faithful ;  steady  in  adhering  to  friends,  to  prom- 
ises, to  a  prince,  or  to  the  state  ;  loyal ;  not  false, 
fickle,  or  perfidious  ;  as,  a  true  friend  ;  a  true  lover  ; 
a  man  true  to  his  king,  true  to  his  country,  true  to 
his  word  ;  a  husband  true  to  his  wife  ;  a  wife  true  to 
her  husband  ;  a  servant  true  to  his  master  ;  an  officer 
true  to  his  charge. 

4.  Free  from  falsehood  ;  as,  a  true  witness. 

5.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  as,  guod  men  and  true. 

If  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just.  Sliak. 

6.  Exact ;  right  to  precision  ;  conformable  to  a  rule 
or  pattern  ;  as,  a  true  copy  ;  a  true  likeness  of  the 


TRU 


7.  St: 


tit :  right ;  as,  a  t 


line  ;  the 


of  1 

8.  Not  false  or  pretended  ;  real ;  as,  Christ  was  the 
true  Messiah. 

9.  Rightful;  as,  George  IV.  is  the  true  king  of 
England. 

TROE'-RILL,  77.  In  law,  these  words  are  indorsed 
on  a  bill  of  indictment,  when  a  grand  jury  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  fur  putting  the 

TRuE'-HLOE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  of 
indexible  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  from  the  true  or  Cov- 
entry blue,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging 
color.  Toone.     HulUirell. 

TROE'-IIORN,  a.  [true  and  60™.]  Of  genuine  birth  ; 
having  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title  ;  as,  a  true-born 
Englishman.  Shak. 

TRUE'-BRED,  a.  [true  and  bred.]  Of  a  genuine  or 
right  breed  ;  as,  a  true-bred  beast.  Dryden. 

2.  Being  of  genuine  breeding  or  education  ;  as,  a 
true-bred  gentleman. 

TRuE'-HEART'ED,  a,  [true,  and  heart.]  Being  of  a 
faithful  heart ;  honest ;  sincere  ;  not  faithless  or  de- 
ceitful ;  as,  a  true  hearted  friend. 

TRuE'-IIEART-ED-NESS,  71.  Fidelity  ;  loyalty  ;  sin- 
cerity. 

TROE'-LCVE,  (tru'luv,)  71.     One  really  beloved. 
2.  A  plant,  the  herb  Paris. 

TRUE'-LOVE'KNOT,  (trii'luv'not,)  n.  [Gtu.  is  not 
this  from  the  Dan.  trolover,  to  betroth,  to  promise  in 
marriage  ;  true,  true,  and  lover,  to  promise;  the  knot 
of  faithful  promise  or  engagement.] 

A  knot  composed  of  lines  united  with  many  invo- 
lutions ;  the  emblem  of  interwoven  affection  or  en- 
gagements. 

TRt'E'.NI-V'S,  n.     Faithfulness;  sincerity. 

2.  Reality  ;  genuineness. 

3.  Exactness  ;  as,  the  truencss  of  a  line. 
TROE'PEN-NY,  n.     [true  and  penny.]     A  familiar 

phrase  for  an  honest  fellow.  Bacon. 

TROF'FLE,  (truf'I,)  n.  [Fr.  truffe  ;  Sp.  trufa,  deceit, 
imposition,  and  truffles :  and  if  this  vegetable  is 
named  from  its  growtli  under  ground,  it  accords  with 
It.  traffarc,  to  deceive.] 

A  subterraneous  vegetable  production,  a  kind  of 
mushroom,  of  a  llesby,  fungous  structure  and  round- 
ish figure;  an  esculent  substance,  much  esteemed. 
It  is  of  the  genus  Tuber.  Cyc. 

TRfjF'FLE-WOKM,  (lrut7l-wurm,)».  A  worm  found 
in  truffles,  the  larva  of  a  fly.  Cyc. 

TRUG,7t.  A  hod.  This  is  our  Trough  and  Trav  ;  the 
original  pronunciation  being  retained  in  some  parts 
of  England.  The  word  was  also  used  formerly  for  a 
measure  of  wheat,  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  was  car- 
ried in  a  trough  ;  three  trugs  making  two  bushels. 

TRO'ISM,  7i.  [from  true.]  An  undoubted  or  self- 
evident  truth. 

J.  p.  Smith. 
TRULL,  n.    [ W.  troliaw,  to  troll  or  roll,  whence  stroll ; 
or  truliaw,  to  drill.     Qu-  Gr.  uarpyXXy.] 
A  low,  vagrant  strumpet. 
TRUL-Ll-ZA'TION,  71.     [L.  trnllisso.] 

The  laving  of  strata  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 
TRO'LY,  adv.     [from  true.]     In  fact;  in  deed  ;  in  re- 
ality. 

2.  According  to  truth;  in  agreement  with  fact; 
as,  to  see  things  truly;  the  facts  are  truly  repre- 
sented. 

3.  Sincerely  ;  honestly  ;  really  ;  faithfully  ,  as,  to 
be  truly  attached  to  a  lover  ;  the  citizens  are  truly 
loyal  to  their  prince  or  their  country. 

4.  Exactly  ;  justly  ;  as,  to  estimate  truly  the  weight 
of  evidence. 

TRUMP,  71.  [It.  tromba;  Gaelic,  trompa.  See 
Trumpet.] 

1.  A  trumpet ;  a  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  a  po- 
etical word  used  for  Trumpet.     It  is  seldom  used  in 
common  discourse,  but  is  used 


prose, 


s-criptu 


jiropriate  to  the  grandeur 


where  it  sc-ms  peci 
of  the  subject. 

At  Lh"  lawi  trijui]';  for  ilie  tnnrip'i  fl:i]l  Mound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised.  —  1  Cor.  xv.     1  Then.  iff. 

2.  [Contracted  from  triumph ;  It.  trionfo,  Fr.  tri- 
omphc.]  A  winning  card  ;  one  of  the  suit  of  cards 
which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits. 

3.  An  old  game  with  cards. 

To  put  to  the  trumps;  I   to  reduce  to  the  last  cxpe- 
To  put  on  the  trumps ;  j      dient,   or  to   the   utmost 

TRUMP,  11.  t.    To  take  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  obtrude  ;  also,  to  deceive.  [Fr.  tromper.) 
[JYol  in  use.] 

To  trump  up  ;  to  devise  ;  to  seek  and  collect  from 
every  quarter. 
TRU  M  P,  7).  i.    To  blow  a  trumpet.  Widif. 

TRUMPED,   (trumpt,)    pp.      Taken   with  a   trump 

TRUMP'ER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  trompcrie.] 

1.  Falsehood  ;  empty  talk.  Ralegh. 

2.  Useless  mailer ;  things  worn  out  and  cast,  aside. 
[This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Mw  England.] 

TRUMP'ET,  71.  [It.  tromba,  trombctta :  Sp.  trompa, 
trompfta;  Fr.  trompelte  ;  Gaelic,  trompa,  trompaid  ;  G. 
trainprte;  D.  and  Sw.  trumpet ;  Dan.  trompetfe;  Ann. 
trompett.  The  radical  letters  and  the  origin  are  not 
ascertained.] 

1.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  used  chiefly  in 
war  and  military  exercises.  It  consists  of  a  long 
metallic  tube,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parabolic 
conoid,  with  a  bill-shaped  opening  at  one  end  for  the 
emission  of  sound. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  10  arms.  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  for  conveying  or  receiving  artic- 
ulate sounds  with  increased  force,  called  in  the  for- 
mer case  a  Speaking  Trumpet,  and  in  the  latter  an 
Ear  Trumpet. 

3.  In  the  military  style,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desir.  d  Ui.u  a  irumjul  ini;;lu  U:  first  sent  for  a  pass. 


4.  One  who  praises  or  propagates  praise,  or  is  the 
instrument  of    propagating   it.      A  great   politician 
was  pleased  to  be  tin-  trumpet  of  his  praises. 
TRUMP'ET,  v.  t.    To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet; 
also,  to  proclaim  ;  as,  to  trumpet,  good  tidings. 

They  did  notion  1;  l.n!  y.eUisli  ami  trumpet  Mike  reproaches  (hoy 
could  devise  against  the  Irish.  Bacon. 

TRUMP'ET-GALL,  71.  A  call  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet. 

TRUMP'ET-ED,  pp.     Sounded  abroad  ;  proclaimed. 

TRUMP'ET-Ell,  11.*  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Dryden. 
2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces. 
These  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Bacon. 

*  3.  A  bird,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon.  Also, 
a  bird  of  South  America,  t lie  agami,  of  the  genus 
Psophia,  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and 
somewhat  resembling  both  the  pheasants  and  the 
cranes  ;  so  called  from  its  uttering  a  hollow  noise, 
like  that  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  sometimes  domesti- 
cated. P.  Cyc.     Ed.  Eiicyc 

TRUMP'ET-FISH,  71.  A  sea-fish,  so  named  from  its 
tubular  muzzle,  the  Centnsciis  scolopax,  called  also 
the  Sea  Snipe.  Jurdine's  JYat.  Lib. 

TRUMP'ET-FLOW  ER,  n.  A  flower  of  the  genus 
Bignonia,  another  of  the  genus  Tecoma,  and  another 
still  of  the  genus  Lonicer.i.  Cyc. 

TRUMP'ET-HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  (-hun'ne-suk-i,)  n. 
A  twining  plant  of  the  genus  Capiilolium  or  Loni- 
cera,  with  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  Loudon. 

TRUMP'ET-ING,  ppr.  Blowing  the  trumpet;  pro- 
claiming 

TRUMP'ET-SHELL,  71.*  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
univalvular  shells,  of  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  (Bucci- 
nnm,  Linnrrus.)  Cyc. 

TRUMP'ET-TONGU-2CD,  (-tungd,)  a.  Having  a 
tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet.  Shak. 

TRUMP'ING,  ppr.     Taking  with  a  trump  card. 

TRUMP'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  trumpet.   Chamnan. 

TRUNCAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  bodv. 

TRUNG'ATE,  v.  I.     [L.  trunco,  to  cut  off;  VV.  tryju, 
Arm.  troucha  ;  coinciding  with  Fr.  tranchcr.] 
To  rut  off;  to  lop;  to  maim. 

TRUNCATE,  a.  In  botany,  appearing  as  if  cut  off  at 
the  tip;  ending  in  a  transverse  line;  as,  a  truncate 
leaf.  Martini- 

TRUNCa-TED,  ]ip.  or  a.  Cut  off;  cut  short ;  maimed. 
A  truncated  cone  is  one  whose  vertex  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  base. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  replaced  by  a  plane  equally  in- 
clined to  the  adjoining  faces;  as,  a  truncated  edge. 

Dana,   ■ 

TRUlVe'X-TING.rar.    Cutting  off. 

TRUN-CA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting 
off. 

2.  A  state  of  being  truncated. 

3.  In  mineralogy,  the  replacement  of  an  edge  by  a 
plane  equallj   inclined  to  the  adjoining  faces. 
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TRUN'CHEON,  (truo'shun,)~«!      [Fr.  troncon,  from 


2..  A  baton,  or  military  stall'  of  command. 
The  roarshd's  trtir<cl:vu"  nur  the  judge's  rube.  Shaft. 

3.  A  name  given  to  stout  stems  of  trees,  with  the 
branches  lopped  off,  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

Gardner. 
TRUN'CHEON,  (trun'shun,)  v.  t.    To  beat  with   a 

truncheon  ;  to  cudgel.  Shak. 

TRUN-CHEON-EER',   re.    A  person   armed   with  a 

truncheon. 
TRUN'DLE,  (trun'dl,)  v.  i.      [Sax.  trundle;  trendle, 
any  round  body  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  triad,  round  ;  W. 
trZn,  a  circle,  a  round,  a  throne  ;  trdni,  to  rim  ;  from 
the  root  of  rundle,  round.] 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  ;  as,  a  bed  trundles 
under  another. 

2.  To  roll,  as  a  hoop. 

TRUN'DLE,  v.  t.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  on  little  wheels ; 
as,  to  trundle  a  bed  or  a  gun-carriage. 

TRUN'DLE,  71.  A  round'  body  ;  a  little  wheel,  or  a 
kind  of  low  cart  with  small  wooden  wheels. 

TRUN'DLE-BED  n.  A  bed  that  is  moved  on  trun- 
dles oT  little  wheels  ;  called  also  Truckle-Bed. 

TRUN'DLED,  pp.     Rolled. 

TRUN'DLE-HEAD,  (trun'dl-hed,)  n.  The  wheel 
that  turns  a  mill-stone. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL,  n.  A  round  tail ;  a  dog  so  called 
fr his  tail.  Sliak. 

TRUN'DLING,  ppr.  Rolling,  as  a  thing  on  little 
wheels. 

TRUNK,  7i.  [Fr.  tronc ;  It.  troncone;  Sp.  troncq ;  L. 
truncus,  from  trunco, to  cut  off.  The  primitive  Celtic 
word  of  this  family  is  in  Pr.  tranclier,  It.  tiinciare, 
Sp.  trincar,  trinchar.  The  n  is  not  radical,  for  in 
Arm.  the  word  is  troucha,  W.  trycu.] 

1.  The  stem  or  body  of  a  tree,  severed  from  its 
roots.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  but, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  used  most  improper- 
ly to  signify  the  stem  of  a  standing  tree  or  vegetable 
in  general.  Milton.     Drijden. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  without  the  limbs. 

Shak. 

3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  trunk  of  a 
vein  or  of  an  artery,  as  distinct  from  the  branches. 

4.  The  snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant ;  the  limb 
or  instrument  with  which  he  feeds  himself. 

5.  The  proboscis  of  an  insect.     [Obs.] 

6.  That  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which 
is  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  bears  the 
organs  of  motion. 

7.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

8.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay  are 
blown.  Ray. 

9.  A  box  or  chest  covered  with  skin,  for  contain- 
ing clothes,  &c. 

iO.  A  watercourse  made  of  planks,  and  generally 
to  conduct  the  water  from  the  race  to  the  water- 
wheel. 

Fire-trunks;    in  fire-ships,   wooden  funnels  fixed 
under  the  shrouds,  to  convey  or  lead  the  flames  to 
the  masts  and  rigging. 
TRUNK,  v.  t.    To  lop  off;   to  curtail ;   to  truncate. 

Wot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

TRUNK' .ED,  (irunkt,)  pp.    Cut  off;  curtailed.    [Obs.] 

2.  a.  Having  a  trunk.  Howell. 

TRUNK'-HOSE,  re.*  [trunk  and  hose.]    Large  breech- 
es formerlv  worn.  Prior. 
TRUNWION,  (trun'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  trognon.] 

The  trunnions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  are  two 
knobs  which  project  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
piece,  whether  gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  and  serve 
to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

Mar.  Diet. 
TRUN'NION-PLSTE,  re.    The  trunnion-plates  are  two 
plates  in   guns  having  traveling  carriages,  mortars, 
and  howitzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the 
side-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trunnions.  Cue. 

TRUN'NION-RING,  n.    A  ring  on  a  cannon  next  be- 
fore the  trunnions. 
TRO'SION,  (tru'zhun,)  re.     [L.  trudo.] 

The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting.  Bentley. 

TRUSS,  7i.*  [Fr.  trousse  ;  Dan.  trosse,  a  cord  or  rope  ; 

Sw.  tross;  W.  trwsa,  a  truss,  a  packet.     See  Taow- 

SERS.l 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  bundle  ;  as,  a  truss  of  hay 
or  straw.  A  truss  of  hay,  in  England,  is  half  a  hun- 
dred. A  truss  of  straw  is  of  different  weights  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in  cases 
of  hernia,  to  keep  up  the  reduced  parts  and  hinder 
further  protrusion,  and  for  other  purposes.         Cyc. 

3.  Among  botanists,  a  truss  or  bunch  is  a  tuft  of 
flowers  formed  at  the;  top  of  the  main  stalk  or  stem 
of  certain  plants.  Cyc. 

4.  In  navigation,  the  rope  used  to  keep  the  center 
of  a  yard  to  the  mast.  Tott.cn. 

*5.  In  architecture,  a  framed  assemblage  of  timbers 
for  fastening  or  binding  a  beam,  or  for  supporting  a 
roof,  <ftc. 

6.  [See  Trouse.I 
TRUSS,  D.  t.    To  bind  or  pack  close. 


M ,/,■. 
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2.  To  skewer ;  to  make  fast. 

To  truss  up  ;  to  strain  ;  to  make  close  or  tight. 

TRUHP'Et),  (trust,)  yp.     Packed  or  bound  closely. 

TRUSS'ING,  ppr.     Packing  or  binding  closely. 

TRUST,  re.  [Dan.  triist,  consolation  ;  troster,  to  com- 
fort, that  is,  to  strengthen  ;  mistr'dstcr,  to  distrust,  to 
discourage  ;  Sw.  trost,  confidence,  trust,  consolation  ; 
tr'usta,  to  console;  mistrbsta,  to  distrust,  to  despair. 
The  Saxon  has  trywsian,  to  trust,  to  obligate.  Q.U. 
Gr.  Saptrco.] 

1.  Confidence;  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind 
on  the  integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friendship,  or  other 
sound  principle  of  another  person. 

He  that  putteth  Ins  trust  in  the  Lonl  shall  be  safe.  — Prov.  xxix. 

2.  He  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of  confidence. 

O  Lord  God,  thou  art  iny  trust  from  my  youth.  —  Ps.  Ixxi. 

3.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust.  Denham. 

4.  That  which  is  committed  to  one's  care  Never 
violate  a  sacred  trust. 

5.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 
Hit  trust  was  witb  tb'  eternal  to  be  deemed 

Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

6.  Credit  given  without  examination  ;  as,  to  take 
opinions  on  truiL 

7.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment,  actual  or  im- 
plied ;  as,  to  take  or  purchase  goods  on  trust. 

8.  Somothing  committed  to  a  person's  care  for  use 
or  management,  and  for  which  an  account  must  be 
rendered.  Every  man's  talents  ami  advantages  are 
a  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  .Maker,  and  for  the 
use  or  employment  of  which  he  is  accountable. 

9.  Confidence;  special  reliance  on  supposed  hon- 
esty. 

10.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 
I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 

11.  Care;  management.     1  Tim.  vi. 

12.  In  law,  an  estate,  devised  or  granted  in  confi- 
dence that  the  devisee  or  grantee  shall  convey  it,  or 
dispose  of  the  profits,  at  the  will  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another ;  an  estate  held  for  the  use  of  another. 

Blackstone. 
TRUST,  v.  t.    To  place   confidence  in  ;    to  rely  on. 
We  can  not  trust  those  who  have  deceived  us. 

He  that  trusts  ev.  ry  one  without  ivr...ive,  will  at  last  be  deceived. 
Rambler. 

2.  To  believe;  to  credit. 

Trust  me,  you  look  well.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit  to  the  care  of,  in  confidence.  Trust 
your  Maker  with  yourself  and  all  your  concerns. 

4.  To  venture  confidently. 

Fooled  by  thee,  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

5.  To  give  credit  to;  to  sell  to  upon  credit,  or  in 
confidence  of  future  payment.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  trust  their  customers  annually  with 
goods  to  the  value  of  millions. 

It  is  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheated,  than  not  to  trust. 

Rambler. 

TRUST,  v.  i.    To  be  confident  of  something  present 

We  trust  we  have' a  g'uu.l  camci-nce.  -  Ileb.'  xiii. 

2.  To  be  credulous  ;  to  be  won  to  confidence. 
Well,  you  may  fear  too  far  — 
Safer  than  trust  too  far.  Shale. 

To  trust  in  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  place  confidence  in  ; 
to  rely  on  ;  a  use  fra>iu  at  :n  the  Scriptures. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.  — Ps.  xxxvii. 

They  shall    be  gleally  ashamed   tint  £r'rsr  in  graven  Images. — 

To  trust  to ;  to  depend  on  ;  to  have  confidence  in  ; 
to  rely  on. 

The  men  of  Israel  —  trusted  te  tie   liers  in  wait.  — Judges  xx. 

TRUST'ED,  pp.  Confided  in;  relied  on;  depended 
on  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Sold  on  credit,  as  goods  or  property. 

3.  Delivered  in  confidence  to  the  care  of  another; 
as,  letters  or  goods  trusted  to  a  carrier  or  bailee. 

TRUST-EE',  71.  A  person  to  whom  property  is  legally 
committed  in  trust,  to  he  applied  either  for  the  ben- 
efit of  specified  individuals,  or  for  public  uses. 

TRUST'ER,  7i.     One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit 

TRUST'FUL,  a.     Faithful. 

TltUsT'|.'iiL-LY,  adv.    In  a  trustful  manner. 

TKUST'FUL-NESS,  re.     Faithfulness. 

TRUST'J-LY,  ado.  [from  trusty.]  Faithfully ;  hon- 
estly; with  fidelity. 

TRUST'I-NESS,  71,  [from  trusty.]  Thatquality  of  a 
person  by  which  he  deserves  tlie  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ;  fidelity;  faithfulness;  honesty;   as,  the  Irusti- 


TRUST'ING,pri7-.    Confiding  in;  giving  credit ;  rely- 
ing on. 

TRUST'ING-LY,  adv.     With  trust  or  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

TRUST'LESS,  a.     Not  worthy  of  trust ;  unfaithful. 
Spenser. 

TRUST'LESS-NESS,  re.     Unworthiness  of  trust. 

TRUST' WOR-'f  II I-NESS,  (-wur-the-nes,)  n.   duality 
of  being  trustworthy. 


TRY 

TRUST'WOR-THY,  a.  Worthy  of  trust  or  confi- 
dence. 

TROST'Y,  a.  That  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  that  just- 
ly deserves  confidence;  fit  to  be  confided  in  ;  as,  a 
trustii  servant.  Addison. 

2.  That  will  not  fail ;  strong ;  firm ;  as,  a  trusty 
sword.  Spenser. 

TRUTH,  re.  [Sax.  treowtli,  truth,  and  troth  ;  G.  Irene  ; 
D.  getrouwheid,  fidelity,  from  trouio,  trust,  faith, 
fidelity,  whence  trouwen,  to  marry.] 

1.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality  ;  exact  accordance 
with  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  be.  The 
truth  of  history  constitutes  its  whole  value.  We  re- 
ly on  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  prophecies. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  truth.  —  Prov.  viii. 

Sanctity  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth.  —  John  xvii. 

2.  True  state  of  facts  or  things.  The  duty  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  to  discover  the  truth.  Witnesses 
are  sworn  to  declare  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the-  truth. 

3.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts,  which  is  called 
moral  truth. 

Shall  TVutA  fail  'o  keep  her  word  ?  ^  Milton. 

4.  Vcoclty  ;  purity  from  falsehood  ;  practice  ot 
speaking  truth  ;  habitual  disposition  to  speak  truth  ; 
as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  a  man  of  truth. 

5.  Correct  opinion.  Harte. 

6.  Fidelity  ;  constancy. 

The  thoughts  ot  past  pleasure  and  truth, 

The  best  of  all  blessings  below.  Song. 

7.  Honesty  ;  virtue. 

That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shak 

8.  Exactness  ;  conformity  to  rule. 

Plows,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  trutA  of  the  iron  work. 
[Not  in  use.]  Mortimer. 

9.  Real  fact  or  just  principle  ;  real  state  of  things. 
There  are  innumerable  trutlis  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

10.  Sincerity. 

God  is  a  spirit,  ami  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him    D 
spirit  and  in  truth.  —  John  iv. 


Or  his  revealed  will. 

I  have  walked  in  thy  truth.  —  Ps.  xxvi. 
13.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  truth.  Joh 
13.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of 

She  saitl,  Truth,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs.  —  Mall. 

That  is,  it  is  a  truth ;  what  you  have  said  I  admit 
to  be  true. 
In  truth ;  in  reality  ;  in  fact. 
Of  a  truth;  in  reality  ;  certainly. 
To  do  truth,  is  to  practice  what  God  commands. 
John  iii. 
TRC'TH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  truth.  Barrington. 

TROTH'FIJL-LY,  ado.     In  a  truthful  manner." 
TROTH'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  true,  or 

the  truth. 
TROTH' LESS,  a.     Wanting  truth  ;  wanting  reality 
2.  Faitnless.  Fuller. 

TROTH'LEsS-NESS,  re.   The  state  of  being  truthless. 
TROTH'-SPeAK-ING,  a.     Uttering  truth. 
TROTH'-TELL-ER,  re.     One  who  tells  the  truth. 
TRU-TI-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  trutina,  a  balance  ;  truti- 
nor,  to  weigh.] 

The  act  of  weighing.     Wot  used.]  Brown. 

TRUT-TA'CEOLrs,(-shus,)a.     [from  L.  trutta,  trout.] 

Pertaining  to  me  trout ;  as,  fish  of  the  truttaceous 

genus.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

TRY,i).  t'.t  [This  word  is  from  the  root  of  Dan.  trckker, 

to  draw,  or  trykker,   Sw.  trycka,to  press,  to  urge; 

trachta,  to  seek  or  strive  to  obtain  ;  D.  tragten,  to 

endeavor  ;  Dan.  tragtcr,  id.     The  primary  sense  of 

all  these  words  is,  to  strain,  to  use  effort,  to  stretch 

forward.] 

To  exert  strength  •  to  endeavor ;  to  make  an  effort ; 
to  attempt.  Try  to  learn  ;  try  to  lift  a  weight.  The 
horses  tri'eii  to  d  raw  the  load. 

[These  phrases  give  the  true  sense.] 
TRY,  v.  t.    To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  on ;  to 
prove  by  experiment. 

Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me.        Shak. 

2.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience of. 

Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden. 

3.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  as,  to  try  weights  and 
measures  by  a  standard  ;  to  try  one's  opinions  by  the 
divine  oracles. 

4.  To  act  upon  as  a  test. 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this.  Shak. 

5.  To  examine  judicially  by  witnesses  and  the 
prinriplrs  of  law  ;  as,  causes  tried  in  court. 

6.  To  essay  ;  to  attempt. 

Let  us  try  adventurous  woik.  Milton. 

7.  To  purify  ;  to  refine ;    as,  silver  seven  times 


To  search  carefully  into.    Ps.  xi. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  rRBY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  hOOK. 
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TUB 

9.  To  use  as  meaus;  as,  to  try  remedies  for  a 
disease. 

10.  To  strain  ;  as,  to  try  the  eyes  ;  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word. 

To  try  on ;  to  put  on  a  garment  to  see  if.  it  fits  the 
person. 

To  try  tallow,  &.C.,  is  to  melt  and  separate  it  from 
the  membranes. 

To  try  out  j  to  pursue  efforts  till  a  decision  is  ob- 
tained. 
TRS'GON,  n. 

The  name 
ray  belongs. 
TRT'ING,  ppr.    Exerting  strength  ;  attempting. 

2.  Examining  by  searching  or  comparison  with  a 
test;  proving;  using;  straining,  &c. 

3.  a._  Adapted  to  try,  or  put  to  severe  trial. 
TRY'-SaIL,  7i.     A  sail   used   by  a  ship  in  a  storm; 

literally,  the  strain-sail. 
TUB,  «.     [D.  tobbe  ;  G.  zubcr  ;  Gaelic,  tubag.J 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed  with  staves, 
heading,  and  hoops  ;  used  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  fur  washing,  for  making  cheese,  &c. 

2.  A  state  of  salivation  ;  so  called  because  the 
patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub.    [JVut  in  use] 

Shak. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  tub  of  tea,  which  is 
60  pounds  ;  a  tub  of  camphor,  from  5ii  to  80  pounds; 
a  tub  of  vermiliun,  from  300  to  400  pounds.     [Local.] 

^Ct/c. 

4.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
planted,  for  the  sake  of  being  movable  and  set  in 
a  house  in  cold  weather. 

5.  A  small  cask. 

TUB,  v.  t.     To  plant  or  set  in  a  tub. 

TUB'BER,  ».  In  Cornwall,  a  mining  instrument  called 
in  other  places  a  Beele.  The  man  who  uses  this 
tool  is  called  Tubber-Man  or  Beel-Man.         Cyc. 

TUB'BING,  ppr.    letting  in  a  tub. 

TUB'BY,  a.  [from  tub.]  Wanting  elasticity  of  sound  ; 
a  term  in  music.  Percioal. 

TUBE,  n.     [Pr.  tube;  L.  tubus.] 

1.  A  pipe  ;  a  siphon  ;  a  canal  or  conduit ;  a  hollow 
cylinder,  either  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass,  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

2.  A  vessel  of  animal  bod.es  or  plants,  which  con- 
veys a  fluid  or  other  substance. 

3.  In  botany,  the  narrow,  hollow  part  of  a  monopet- 
alous  corol,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 

4.  In  artillery,  an  instrument  of  tin,  used  in  quick 
firing.  Cyc. 

TUBE,  v.  L     To  furnish  with  a  tube;   as,  to  tube  a 

spring.  Journ.  of  Science. 

TuB'/-.n,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  tube. 
TuBE'FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  tube. 
TO'BER,  v.    [L.]    In  botany,  a  knob  in  roots  ;  a  fleshy, 

rounded    stem   or   root,  usually  containing  starchy 

matter,  as  the  potato  or  arrow-root. 

Martyn.     Loudon. 
TO'BER-CLE,  (tu'ber-kl,)  n.     [Fr.  tubcrculc,  from  L. 

tuberculutn,  from  tuber,  a  bunch.] 

1.  A  pimple  ;  a  small  push,  swilling,  or  tumor,  on 
animal  bodies.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  it  is  a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circumscribed  and  perma- 
nent, or  suppurating  partially.  A  scrofulous  or  stru- 
mous tubercle  is  a  tumor  containing  a  curdy  and 
often  a  little  ichorous  matter.        Batemon.     Tally. 

2.  A  little  knob,  like  a  pimple,  on  plants ;  a  little 
knob  or  rough  point  on  the  leaves  of  some  lichens, 
supposed  lu  be  t tie  fructification.  Martyn. 

TU-BER'CU-LAR,     la.     Full  of  knobs  or  tubercles. 

TU-BER'CU-LOUS,  j  Fourcroy. 

2.  Affected  with  tubercles.  Journ.  of  Science. 

TU-BER'eU-LATE,a.  Having  small  knobs  or  tuber- 
cles, as  a  plant.  .  Lee. 

TU-BEIM  F'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  or  bearing  tubers. 

TOBE'RoSE  or  Tfj'BER-OSE,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  tubcrosa,  knobby.]  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root 
and  n  liliaceous  flower;  thePr.lianthes  tubcrosa. 

TU-BER-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  knobbed  or 
protuberant. 

TO'BER-OUS,  a.    [from  L.  tuber,  a  bunch  ] 

Knobbed.  In  botany,  consisting  of  roundish, fleshy 
bodies,  or  tubers,  connected  into  a  bunch  by  inter- 
vening threads,  as  the  roots  of  potatoes.      Martyn. 

TUB'-FaST,  n.  An  old  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
venereal  disease,  by  sweating  in  a  close  place  or 
tub,  and  fasting.  Warburton  on  Shak. 

TUB'-FISH,  n.     [tub  and  fish.]     A  species  of  Trigla 
or  Gurnard,  sometimes  called  the  Flyino-Fish. 
Cyc. 

Tu'BI-CORN,  n.     [I.,  tubus  and  cornu.] 

One  of  a  family  of  ruminant  animals  having  horns 
composed  of  a  horny  axis,  covered  with  a  horny 
shealll.  «  Brando. 

TulS'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  tube. 

Tu'RI-PORE,  n.  [tube  and  pore.]  One  of  a  genus  of 
coral  zoophytes  ;  organ-pipe  coral.  The  coral  con- 
sists of  a  cluster  of  small  tubes,  and  has  a  red  color. 

TO'BI-PO-RITE,  n.     A  fossil  tubiporc. 

TUB'-MAN,n.      In  the  cxclwqucr,  a  barrister  so  called. 
England. 


TUF 

TO'BU-LAR,  a.     [from  L.  tubus.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  tube  or  pipe  ;  consisting  of  a 
pipe;  fistular;  as,  a  tubular  snout;  a  tabular  calyx. 

TO'BU-LA-TED,  )   a.    Made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
TO'BU-LOUS,      j       tube.  Fife. 

2.  Furnished  with   a  small  tube ;   as,  a  tubulated 
retort. 
TO'BULE,  n.     [L.  tubvlus.] 

A  small  pipe  0]  fistular  body.  TVoodward. 

Tu'BU-LI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of   a  small 

tube.  Kirwan. 

TO'BU-LOUS,  a.     Longitudinally  hollow. 

2.  Containing  small  tubes  ;  composed  wholly  of 
tubulous  florets  ;  as,  a  tubuluus  compound  flower. 

3.  In  botany,  having  a  bell-shaped  border,  with 
five  reflex  segments,  rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubu- 
lous floret.  Martyn. 

TUCH,  n.     A  kind  of  marble.  Herbert. 

TUCK,  n.     [Gaelic,  tuca  ;  W.  twea  ;  from  the  sense  of 

cutting  or  thrusting,  and  the  root  of  dock.    The  It. 

iias  stocco,  and  the  Fr.  estoc] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier.         Halliwell. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Carew. 

3.  [from  the  verb  following.]  In  a  ship,  the  part 
where  the  ends  of  the  bottom  planks  are  collected 
under  the  stern.  Cyc. 

4.  A  horizontal  fold  made  in  the  garment,  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  height  of  a  growing  person. 

Halliwell. 

5.  A  pull ;  a  lugging.     See  Tug. 

TUCK,  v.  t.  [In  G.  zucken  sign  Hies  to  stir,  to  stoop,  to 
shrug.  In  some  parts  of  England,  this  verb  signifies 
to  full,  as  cloth  ;  Ir.  tuculajn.] 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  or  together;  to  fold  under  ; 
to  press  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  as,  to  tack  up  a 
bed  ;  to  tuck  up  a  garment ;  to  tuck  in  the  skirt  of 
any  thing.  Mdison. 

2.  To  inclose  by  pushing  close  around  ;  as,  to 
tuck  a  child  into  a  bed.  Locke. 

3.  To  full,  as  cloth.     [Local.] 

TUCK,  v.  i.  To  contract ;  to  draw  together.  [Not  in 
use.]  S/mrp. 

TUCK'A-H6E,  n.  A  curious  vegetable  of  the  South- 
ern States  on  the  Atlantic,  growing  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  like  the  truffle  of  Europe.  Some- 
times called  Indian  Bread  or  Indian  Loaf. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

TUCK'iJD,  (tukt,)  pp.     Pressed  in  or  together. 

TUCK'ER,  n.    A  small  piece  of  linen  for  shading  the 

breast  of  women.  Addison. 

fuller,  whence  the  name.  ^  [Local.] 

impet.  Halliwell. 

2.  [It.  tocrhrtto.]     A  steak  ;  a  collop. 
TUCK'ET-SO-NANCE,  n.    The  sound  of  the  tucket. 

Shak. 
TUCK'ING,  ppr.    Pressing  under  or  together;  fold- 

TOE'FALL,  n.  A  building  with  a  sloping  roof  on  one 
side  only.  England. 

TOES'DAY,  (tuze'dy,)  7i.  [Sw.Tisdag;  Dan.  Tirs- 
dag  ;  D.  Dingsdag;  G.  Dingstag ;  Sax.  Ttwmsdag  or 
Tuesdag,  from  Tig,  Tiig,  or  Tuisco,  the  Mars  of  our 
ancestors,  the  deity  that  presided  over  combats, 
strife,  and  litigation.  Hence  Tuesday  is  court  day, 
assize  day  ;  the  day  for  combat  or  commencing  liti- 


TC'FA,  j  7i.     [It.   tufo,   porous    ground  ;  Fr.  tuf,  soft 
TUFF,    j      gravel-stone  or  sandstone  ;  G.  tof] 

1.  A  soft  or  porous  stone  formed  by  depositions 
from  water,  usually  calcareous. 

2.  A  volcanic  sand-rock,  rather  friable,  formed  of 
agglutinated,  volcanic  earth  or  scoria;  also, a  similar 
rock  of  trap  or  basallic  material.  Dana. 

TU-FA'CEOUS,  (tu-fa'shus,)  a.  Pertaining  to  tufa  ; 
consisting  of  tufa,  or  resembling  it. 

TUFF,  71.     See  Tufa. 

TUF-FOON',  71.  r  A  corruption  of  typhov.]  A  violent 
tempest  or  tornado  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fre- 
quent in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Guff  of  Tonquin. 

TUFT,  7i.  [W.  twf;  Fr.  touffc,  toupet ;  Sw.  tofs  i  Sp. 
tape,  a  tuft  ;  tapir,  to  press  together ;  tupa,  satietv.] 

1.  A  collection  of  small  things  in  a  knot  or  bunch  ; 
as,  a  tuft  of  flowers  ;  a  tuft  of  feathers  ;  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  hair.  A  tuft  of  feathers  forms  the  crest  of  a 
bird.  Dn/dcn.     Addison. 

2.  A  cluster;  a  clump;  as,  a  tuft  of  trees  ;  a  tuft 
of  olives.  Shak. 

3.  In  botany,  a  head  of  flowers,  each  elevated  on  a 
partial  stalk,  and  all  forming  together  a  dense,  round- 
ish mass.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
collections,  as  little  bundles  of  leaves,  hairs,  and  the 
like.  Cyc 

TUFT,  v.  t.    To  separate  into  tufts. 

2.  To  ndorn  with  tufts  or  with  a  tuft.     Thomson. 
TUF-TAF'FE-TA,  n.    A  villous  kind  of  silk.    [Not 

TUFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Adorned  with  a  tuft;  as,  the 
tufied  duck  ;  growing  in  a  tuft  or  clusters  ;  as,  a  tufted 
grove."  Milton.     Pope. 

TUFT'-HUNT-ER,  71.  A  cant  term  in  the  English 
universities  for  a  hanger-on  to  noblemen  and  per- 


TUM 

sons  of  quality.  So  called  fruin  the  tuft  in  fhn  cap  of 
the  latter.  Halliwell. 

TUFT'ING,  ppr.  Separating  into  tufts  ;  adoruu.g  with 
tufts. 

TUFT'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  tufts  ;  growing  in  clus- 
ters ;  bushy.  Thomson. 

TUG,  «.  £.  [Sax.  tcogan,  teon;  G.  Ziehen,  to  draw: 
zug,  a  tug;  Fr.  towr  ;  L.  duco.     See  Tow,  to  drag.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort ;  to  drag  along 
with  continued  exertion  ;  to  haul  along. 

There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar.    Roscommon. 

2.  To  pull ;  to  pluck. 


TUG,  v. 


His  [>f?r>l 

To  p 


ith  great  effort ;  as,  to  lug  at  the 


2.  To  labor ;  to  strive ;  to  struggle. 

They  lon£  wrestled  and  strenuously  lugged  tor  Iheir  lilx-rtv.  — 
[77us  is  not  elegant.]  Howe. 

TUG,  71.      [G.  lUg.] 

1.  A  pull  with  the  utmost  effort. 

At  die  tug  he  falls  — 
Vast  ruins  come  along.  Drydtn. 

2.  A  sort  of  carriage,  used  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land forconvejing  bavins  or  fagots  and  other  things. 

Cyc. 

3.  A  steam-vessel  used  to  tow  ships  ;  a  steam-tug. 

4.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  the  traces  of  a 
harness  are  called  tugs. 

TUG'G£D,  pp.     Pulled  with  great  effort. 

TUG'GER,  71.  One  who  tugs  or  pulls  with  great  ef 
fort. 

TUG'GING,  ppr.  Pulling  or  dragging  with  great  ex 
ertion  ;  hauling. 

TUG'GING,  71.     Laborious  pulling. 

TUG'GING-LY,  ado.    With  laborious  pulling. 

Bailey. 

TU-I"TION,  (tu-ish'un,)  71.  fL.  Initio,  from  tueor,  to 
see,  behold,  protect,  &c.  This  verb  is  probably  con- 
tracted from  tugo,  Ir.  tuighim.  If  so,  it  coincides 
with  the  Dan.  tug/,  education,  tugter,  to  chastise,  D. 
tugt,  G.  zucht.  In  this  case,  it  coincides  nearly  with 
L.  duco,  to  lead.] 

1.  Guardianship;  superintendingcare  overayoung 
person  ;  the  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

2.  More  especially,  instruction  ;  the  act  or  business 
of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  learning.  We 
place  our  children  under  the  precepturs  of  academies 
for  tuition.     [This  isnow  the  common  acceptation  of  the 

3.  The  money  paid  for  instruction.  In  our  col- 
leges, the  tuition  is  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  year. 

TU-I"TION-A-RY,  (-ish'un-,)  a.     Pertaining  to  tu- 

TO'LIP,  71.  [Fr.  tulipc;  L.  tulipa;  It.  tulipano;  Sp. 
tuhpan;  D.  tulp ;  G.  tulpe;  Sw.  tulpan;  Dan.  tuli- 
pan.] 

A  bulbous  plant  and  a  flower  of  the  genus  Tulipa, 
of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  much  cultivated  for 
its  beauty. 

Tu-LIP-O-Ma'NI-A,  ti.  A  violent  passion  for  the  ac- 
guisition  or  cultivation  of  tulips.  P.  Cyc. 

Tu'LIP-TREE,  Ti.  An  American  tree,  growing  to  a 
large  size,  and  bearing  flowers  resembling  the  tulip, 
the  Liriodendron  Tulipifera ;  also  called  White- 
wood.  Lee. 

TCLLE,  7t.     [Fr.]     A  kind  of  silk  open  work  or  lace. 

TUL'LI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Tully  or  Cicero. 

TUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  tumbian,  to  tumble,  to  dance; 
Sw.  tumla,  to  fall,  to  tumble  ;  Dan.  tumler,  to  shake, 
toss,  reel,  tumble  ;  Fr.  tomber  :  Sp.  tumbar,  to  tumble, 
roll,  keel,  as  a  ship,  to  throw  down  ;  tumba,  a  tomb,  a 
vault,  a  tumble  or  fall  ;  L.  tumulus,  tumultus,  tumeo  ; 
It.  lomare,  to  full  ;  tombolare,  to  tumble  ;  W.  ttomp,  a 
hillock  ;  G.  luumcln,  to  reel.] 

1.  To  roll;  to  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  as,  a  ncr.-on  in  pain  luoibus  and  tosses. 

Shak. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  come  down  suddenly  and  violently  ; 
as,  to  tumble  from  a  scaffold. 

3.  To  roll  down.  The  stone  of  Sisyphus  is  said  to 
have  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  as  soon  as  it  was  carried 
up  the  hill.  Addison. 

4.  To  play  mountebank  tricks  by  various  libra- 
tions  and  movements  of  the  body.  Rowe. 

TUM'BLE,  e.  «.  To  turn  over;  to  turn  or  throw 
about  for  examination  or  searching  ;  sometimes  with 
over ;  as,  to  tumble  ocer  books  or  papers  ;  to  tumble 
over  clothes.  [To  tumble  over  in  thought,  is  not  ele- 
gant.] 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  rumple  ;  as,  to  tumble  a  bed. 

To  tumble  out ;  to  throw  or  roll  out  ;  as,  to  tumble 
out  casks  from  a  store. 

To  tumble  down  ;  to  throw  down  carelessly. 

TUM'BLE,  71.    A  fall.  VEstraagt 

TUM'BLED,    pp.      Rolled ;     disturbed ;     rumplod ; 

thrown   down. 
TUM'BLER,  71.     One  who   tumbles;  one  who  plays 

the  tricks  of  a  mountebank.  Pope. 

2.  A  large  drinking  glass. 

3.  A  varictv  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called  from 
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his  practice  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight.  It 
is  a  short-bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  color,  black,  blue, 
or  white.  Cyc. 

4.  A  sort  of  dog,  so  called  from  his  practice  of  tum- 
bling before  lie  attacks  his  prey.        >  Swan. 

TUM'BLING,  ppr.  Rolling  about;  falling;  disturb- 
ing; rumpling. 

Tumbling-homc,  in  a  ship,  is  the  inclination  of  the 
top  sides  from  a  perpendicular,  toward  the  center  of 
the  ship  ;  or  the  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  inward 
above  the  extreme  breadth.  Cyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

TUM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  tumbling ;  the  perform- 
ances of  a  tumbler. 

TUM'BLING-BAY,  n.    In  a  canal,  an  overfall  or  weir. 
Cyc. 

TUM'BREL,  n.  [Fr.  tombcrcau,  from  tomber.  See 
Tumble.] 

1.  A  ducking-stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolds. 

2.  A  rough  cart;  a  dung-cart.      Tusser.     Tatler. 

3.  A  cart  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  which  ac- 
companies troops  or  artillery,  for  conveying  the  tools 
of  pioneers,  cartridges,  and  the  like. 

TUM'BRIL,  it.  A  contrivance  of  the  basket  kind,  or 
a  kind  of  cage  of  osiers,  willows,  &c,  for  keeping 
hav  and  other  food  for  sheep.  Cyc. 

TU-ME-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  tame/ado,  to  make  tumid. 
See  Tumid.] 

The  act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a  tu- 
mor; a  tumor;  a  swelling. 

TO'ME-FI-£D,  (tu'me-flde,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  tumefy.] 
Swelled  :  enlarged  ;  as,  a  tumefied  joint.    Wiseman. 

TO'ME-FY,  v.  t.    [L.  tumefacio ;  tumidus,  tumco,  and 

To  swell,  or  cause  to  swell. 
TO'ME-FY,  v.  i.     To  swell  ;  to  rise  in  a  tumor. 
TO'ME-FY-ING,  ppr.     Swelling;  rising  in  a  tumor. 
Tu'MIU,  a.     [L.  tumidus,  from  lumeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  Being  swelled,  enlarged,  or  distended  ;  as,  a  tu- 
mid leg  ;  tumid  flesh. 

2.  Protuberant ;  rising  above  the  level. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills.  Milton. 

3.  Swelling  in  sound  or  sense  ;  pompous  ;  puffy  ; 
bombastic  ;  falsely  sublime  ;  as,  a  tumid  expression  ; 
a  tumid  style.  Boyle. 

TU'MID-LY,  adv.     In  a  swelling  form. 
TO'MID-NESS,  n.     A  swelling  or  swelled  state. 
Tu'MOR,  n.     [L.,  from  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  swelling  ;  a  morbid  enlargement 
of  any  part  of  the  body  ;  a  word  of  very  comprehen- 
sive signification. 

The  morbid  enlargement  of  a  particular  part,  with- 
out being  caused  by  inflammation.  Parr. 

Any  swelling  which  arises  from  the  growth  of 
distinct  superfluous  parts  or  substances,  which  did 
not  make  any  part  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
body,  or  from  a  morbid  increase  in  the  bulk  of  other 
parts,  which  naturally  and  always  existed  in  the  hu- 
man frame.  Cyc. 

The  term  tumor  is  limited,  by  Abernethy,  to  such 
swellings  as  arise  from  new  productions,  and  in- 
cludes only  the  sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumors. 

Parr. 

An  encysted  tumor  is  one  which  is  formed  in  a 
membrane  called  a  cyst,  connected  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  the  neighboring  cellular  substance. 
There  are  also  fatty  tinners,  inlled  f/poinutous  or  adi- 
pose, (adipose  sarcoma,)  formed  by  an  accumulation 
of  fat  in  a  limited  extent  of  the  cellular  substance. 
Cyc. 

2.  Affected  pomp;  bombast  in  language;  swelling 
words  or  expressions  ;  false  magnificence  or  sublim- 
ity.    [Little  used.]  •  Wolton. 

TO'MOU-A'D,  a.     Distended  ;  swelled.  Junius. 

TC'MOR-OUS,  a.     Swelling ;  protuberant.     Wottem. 
2.  Vainlv   pompous  ;   bombastic  ;    as  language  or 

style,     [iittle  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

TUMP,  n.     [Infra.]     A  little  hillock. 
TUMP,  v.  t.     [W.  turnip,  a  round  mass,  a  hillock  ;  L. 

tumulus.    See  Tomb.] 

In  gardening-,  to  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock 

round  a  plant;  as,  to  tump  teasel.     [This  English 

phrase  is  not  used  in  America,  but  it  answers  nearly 

to  our  Hilling.     See  Hill.] 
TUMP'iSD,  (tunipt,)  pp.     Surrounded  with  a  hillock 

of  earth. 
TUMP'ING,  ppr.    Raising  a  mass  of  earth  round  a 

plant. 
TO'MU-LAR,  a.     [L.  tumulus,  a  heap.] 

Consisting  in  a  heap ;  formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or 

hillock.  Pinkerton. 

TU'MU-LSTE,  v.  i.     To  swell.     [Not  in  use.] 
TU-MU-LOS'I-TY,  71.     [Infra.]     Hilliness.     Bailey. 
TO'MU-LOUS,  a.     [L.  tumulosus.] 

Full  of  hills.  Bailey. 

Tu'MULT,  7i.     [L.  tumult  us,  a  derivative,  from  tumeo, 

to  swell.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  usually  accompanied  with  great  noise, 
uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices. 

What  nipanrlli  llii*  nni^  of  lliis  tumult?  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  confusion 
of  sounds;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  elements.  Spectator. 


4.  Bustle ;  stir. 

Tu'MULT,  v.i.  To  make  a  tumult;  to  be  in  gTeat 
commotion.  Milton. 

TU-MULT'U-A-RI-LY,  adv  [from  tumultuary.]  In 
a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner. 

TU-MULT'U.-A-RI-NESS,  n.  Disorderly  or  tumultu- 
ous conduct  ;  turbulence;  disposition  to  tumult. 

K.  Cliarles. 

TU-MULT'lJ-A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  tumultuaire  ;  from  L.  tu- 
multus.] 

1.  Disorderly  ;  promiscuous ;  confused  ;  as,  a  tu- 
multuary conflict.  K.  Charles. 

2.  Restless  ;  agitated  ;  unquiet. 

Men,  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a  tumultuary  and 
restless  state.  AUerbury. 

TU-MULT'II-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  tumultuo.] 

To  make  a  tumult.     [Not  used.]  South. 

TU-MULT-U-A'TION,  n.  Commotion  ;  irregular  or 
disorderly  movement;  as,  the  tumultuation  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid.  Boyle. 

TU-MULT'LJ-OUS,   (-mult'yu-us,)    a.       [Fr.    tumuU 

1.  Conducted  with  tumult  ;  disorderly  ;  as,  a  tu- 
multuous conflict ;  a  tumultuous  retreat. 

2.  Greatly  agitated  ;  irregular  ;  noisy  ;  confused  ; 
as,  a  tumultuous  assembly  or  meeting. 

3.  Agitated  ;  disturbed  ;  as,  a  tumultuous  breast. 

4.  Turbulent ;  violent ;  as,  a  tumultuous  speech. 

5.  Full  of  tumult  and  disorder  ;  as,  a  tumultuous 
state  or  city.  Sidney. 

TU-MULT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner; by  a  disorderly  multitude. 

TU-MULT'TJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tu- 
multuous ;  disorder ;  commotion. 

TU'MU-LUS,  71.  [L.]  An  artificial  hillock  raised 
over  those  who  were  buried  in  ancient  times. 
Hence  tomb. 

TUN,  «.  [Sax.  tuvna,  Sw.  tunna,  a  cask  ;  Fr.  tonne, 
tonneau  ;  Ir.  tonna ;  Arm.  tunnel;  Sp.  and  Port,  tonel, 
tonelada  ;  G.  tonne ;  D.  ton  ;  W.  tynell,  a  barrel  or  tun. 
This  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  L.  tcneo,  to 
liold,Gr.  Tsii/i.i,  to  stretch,  W.  tyn,  stretched,  strained, 
tight,  tynau,  to  strain,  to  tighten  ;  and  this  seems 
also  to  be  the  Sax.  tun,  a  town  ;  for  this  word  signi- 
fies also  a  garden,  evidently  from  inclosing,  and  a 
class,  from  collecting  or  holding.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  cask  ;  an  oblong  ves- 
sel bulging  in  the  middle,  like  a  pipe  or  puncheon, 
and  girt  with  hoops. 

2.  A  certain  measure  for  liquids,  as  for  wine,  oil, 
&c. 

3.  A  quantity  of  wine,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or 
four  hogsheads,  or  252  gallons.  In  different  coun- 
tries, the  tun  differs  in  quantity. 

4.  In  commerce,  the  weight  of  twenty  hundred 
gross,  each  hundred  consisting  of  112  lbs.  =2240  lbs. 
But  by  a  law  of  Connecticut,  passed  June,  1827, 
gross  weight  is  abolished,  and  a  tun  is  the  weight  of 
2000  lbs.  It  is  also  a  practice  in  New  York  to  sell  by 
2000  lbs.  to  the  tun. 

5.  A  certain  weight  by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship 
is  estimated  ;  as,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tuns,  that 
is,  a  ship  that  will  carry  three  hundred  times  two 
thousand  weight.    Forty-two  cubic  feet  are  allowed 

6.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting  of  forty 
solid  feet,  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet,  if  square. 

Cyc. 

7.  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity.  Shak. 

8.  In  burlesque,  a  drunkard.  Drydcn. 

9.  At  the  end  of  names,  tun,  ton,  or  don,  signifies 


'  hill. 


TUN,  v.  t.     To  put  into  casks.  Bacon.     Boyle. 

TON'A-BLE,  a.     [from  tunc.]     Harmonious  ;  musical. 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

2.  That  mav  be  put  in  tune. 
TuN'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     Harmony;  melodiousness. 
TON'A-BLY,  ado.     Harnionionslv  ;  musically. 
TUN'-BEL-L1-£D,  a.      [tun  and   belly.]      Having  a 

large,  protuberant  belly.  Entick. 

TUN'-HiSil,  n.     [tun  and  dish.]     A  tunnel. 
TuNE,  n.     [Fr.  ton  ;  It.  tuono  ;  D.  toon  :  W.  ton ;  Ir. 

tona;  L.  tonus.    It  is  a  different  spelling  of  Tone, 

which  see.] 

1.  A  series  of  musical  notes,  in  some  particular 
measure,  and  consisting  of  a  single  series,  for  one 
voice  or  instrument,  the  effect  of  which  is  melody  ; 
or  a  union  of  two  or  more  series  or  parts  to  be  sung 
or  played  in  concert,  the  effect  of  which  is  harmony. 

"Thus  we  say,  a  merry  tune,  a  lively  tune,  a  grave 
tunc,  a  psalm  tune,  a  martial  tune. 

2.  Sound  ;  note.  Shak. 

3.  Harmony;  order;  concert  of  parts. 

A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but  keep  the  common- 
weal in  tune.  K.  Charles. 

4.  The  state  of  giving  the  proper  sounds  ;  as  when 
we  say,  a  harpsichord  is  in  tune;  that  is,  when  the 
several  chords  are  of  that  tension,  that  each  gives 
its  proper  sound,  and  the  sounds  of  all  are  at  due  in- 
tervals, both  of  tones  and  semitones. 


TUN 

5  Proper  state  for  use  or  application  ;  right  dispo- 
sition ;  fit  temper  or  humor.  The  mind  is  not  in 
tune  for  mirth. 

A  chili!  will  learn  three  times  as  fast  when  he  ift  In  tune,  as  he 
will  when  he  is  dragged  to  hie  task.  Locke. 

TONE,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  state  adapted  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds  ;  as,  to  tune  a  piano-forte;  to  tune 
a  violin. 

Tune  your  harps.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony. 

FounCaiiis,  and  ye  ill  U  u':o!>!e  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmrjTO,  warbling  tune  his  praise.  MUton. 

So  we  say  of  birds,  they  tunc  their  notes  or  lays. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  purpose,  or 
adapted  to  produce  a  particular  effect.     [Little  used.] 

TuNE,  v.  i.     To  form  one  sound  to  another.     [Siiak. 

While  tuning  to  the  waters'  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  harmony  with  the  voice. 
TuN'£D,  pp.     Uttered  melodiously  or  harmoniously  ; 

put  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  sounds. 
TONE'FUL,  a.     Harmonious;   melodious;    musical; 

as,  tuneful  notes  ;  tuneful  birds.     Milton.     Drydcn. 
TONE'FUL-LY,  ado.     Harmoniously;  musically. 
TuNE'LESS,  a.     Unmusical  ;  unharmonious. 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music  ;  as.  a  tuneless 
harp. 
TCN'ER,  7i.    One  who  tunes.  Shak. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tune  musical  instru- 
ments. 
TUNG'STATE,  n.    A  salt  formed  of  tungstic  acid  and 

a  base. 
TUNG'STEN,  n.    [Sw.  and  Dan.  tung,  heavy,  and 

1.  A  metal  discovered  by  D'Elhuyart,  in  1781.  It 
has  a  grayish-white  color,  and  considerable  luster. 
It  is  brittle,  nearly  as  hard  as  steel,  and  less  fusible 
than  manganese.  Its  specific  gravity  is  near  I7.C. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  tire, 
and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Wolframium. 

2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  mineral  tungstatc  of 
lime. 

TUNG-STEN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  procured  from 
tungsten.     [Obs.] 

TUNG'-STIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  the  metal  tungsten,  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen. 

TfJ'Nie,  71.  [ Fr.  tunique;  L.  tunica.  See  Town  and 
Tun.] 

1.  An  under  garment  worn  by  both  sexes  in  ancient 
Rome  and  the  East,  reaching  to  or  below  the  knees. 

Smith's  Diet. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  long  under  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  officiating  clergy.  Cyc. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  membrane  that  covers  or  composes 
some  part  or  organ  ;  as,  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the 
eye  ;  the  (nines  of  the  stomach,  or  the  membranous 
and  muscular  layers  which  compose  it.  Cyc. 

4.  A  natural  covering  ;  an  integument ;  as,  the 
tunic  of  a  seed. 

Tfj'Nie-A-RY,  71.  [from  tunic.]  An  animal  of  the 
molluscan  tribe,  enveloped  with  a  double  tunic. 

Kirby. 
Tu'NIG-A-TED,  a.     In  botany,  covered  with  a  tunic, 
or  membranes  ;  coated. 

A  tunicatcd  bulb,  is  one  composed  of  numerous  con- 

Tu'NI-CLE,  (tu'ne-kl,)  «.  [from  tunic.]  A  natural 
covering  ;  an  integument.  Ray.     Bcntlcii. 

TfjN'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  harmoniously  or  melodi- 
ously ;  putting  in  due  order  for  making  the  proper 


TON'ING-HAM-MER,  71.  A  tool  for  tuning  instru 
ments  of  music.  Busby. 

TUNK'Ell,  7,.     [G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 

The  Tunkeis  are  a  religious  sect  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  German  origin,  resembling  the  English  Baptists. 

TUN'NAGE,  71.  [from  tun.]  The  amount  of  tuns 
that  a  ship  will  carry;  the  content  or  burden  of  a 
ship.     A  ship  pays  duty  according  to  her  tunnagc. 

2.  The  duty  charged  on  ships  according  to  their 
burden,  or  the  number  of  tuns  at  which  they  are 
rated.  U.  States'  Laws. 

3.  A  duty  laid  on  liquors  according  to  their  meas- 
ure. Cyc. 

4.  A  duty  paid  to  mariners  by  merchants  for  un- 
loading their  ships,  aiier  a  rate  by  the  tun.         Cyc. 

5.  The  whole  amount  of  shipping,  estimated  by  the 

TUN'NEL,  n.     [Fr.  tannelle.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth  at  one  end,  and  a 
pipe  or  tube  at  the^ither,  for  conveying  liquor  into 
casks,  bottles,  etc. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  chimney  for  the  passage  of 
smoke  ;  called  generally  a  Funnel. 

3.  An  artificial  arch  or  passage  for  conducting 
canals  or  railroads  under  eievated  ground,  for  the 
formation  of  roads  under  rivers  or  canals,  and  the 
construction  of  sewers,  drains,  &•:.  Heberl. 
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TUN'NEL,  v.  t. 
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TUN'NEL-ING 

ppr. 

ce  a   l 
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TUN'NEL-klLN,  (-kil, , '«."  A  lime-kiln  in  which  coal 
IB  burnt,  as  distinguished  from  a  Flame-Kiln,  in 
which  wood  or  peat  is  used.  Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-NET,  n.  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  at  one 
end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-PIT,  n.  A  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  an  intended  tunnel,  for  draw- 
ing Up  the  earth  and  stones. 

TttN'NING,  ppr.    Putting  into  casks. 

TUN'NY,  n.*[It.  tonno ;  Fr.  thonj  G.  thunfisch  ;  L. 
tliynnus.] 

A  fish  of  Hi!'  genus  Thymius,  of  the  mackerel  fami- 
ly. Its  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mackerel,  but 
much  larger,  rounder,  and  with  a  shorter  snout.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  fishes,  tunnies  weighing  10.10 
pounds  not  being  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tie 
tunny  is  considered  e\<vlleut  food. 

TUP,  n.     A  ram.     [Local.]  [Jardme's  Nat.  Lib. 

TUP,  V.  t.     [Gr.  i-kitt-w.] 

1.  To  but,  as  a  ram.     [Local] 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram.     [Local.] 

TO'PE-LO,  n.  A  North  American  tree  of  the  genas 
Nyssa.  Some  of  the  species  are  called  Black-Gum, 
Sour-Gum,  Gum-Tkee,  &c.  Drayton.    Mease. 

TUP'-MAN,  n.     A  man  who  dials  in  tups.     [Local] 

TUR'BAN,  w.  [Ar.]  A  headdress  worn  by  the  Ori- 
entals, consisting  of  a  cap,  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl,  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  artfully  wound 
about  the  cap,  and  sometimes  hanging  down  the 
neck.  Braiule. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  head-dress  worn  by 
ladies. 

2.  In  conchotomy,  the  whole  set  of  whirls  of  a  shell. 
Cyc. 

TUR'BAN-CROWN-.ED,  a.     Crowned  with  a  turban. 
West.  Rev. 

TUR'BAN-£D,  a.  Wearing  a  turban  ;  as,  a  turbaned 
Turk.  Sliak. 

TUR'BAN-SHELL,  n.  A  popular  name  given  to 
Echini,  or  sea-urchins,  when  deprived  of  their  spines, 
from  some  resemblance  to  a  turban.  Dana. 

TUR'IIAN-TOP,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Helvella  ;  a 
kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom.  Cifc. 

TUR'IiA-RY,  n.     [from  turf:  Latinized,  turbaria.) 

1.  In  taa>,  a  right  of  digging  turf  on  another  man's 
land.  Common  of  tiu-burii,  is  the  liberty  which  a 
tenant  enjoys  of  digging  turf  on  the  lord's  waste. 

2.  The  pi, ice  where  turf  is  dug.  Cowel. 
TUR'BID,   a.      [L.  turbidus,  from   turbo,  to   disturb, 

that  is,  to  stir,  to  turn.] 

Properly,  having  the  lees  disturbed  ;  but  in  a  more 
general  sense,  muddy  ;  foul  with  extraneous  matter; 
thick,  not  clear ;  user!  of  liquids  of  any  kind  ;  as,  turbid 
water  ;  turbid  wine.  Streams  running  on  clay  gen- 
erally appear  to  be  turbid.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  the  Rive,-  Seine. 
TUR'BID-LY,  adv.     Proudly  ;  haughtily  ;  a  Latinism. 

Muddiness  ;  foulness. 
TUR-BILL'ION;  (-bil'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  tourbillon.) 

A  whirl  ;  a  vortex.  Spectator. 

TUR'BIN-ATE,      (  a.     [L.  turbinatus,  formed   like  a 
TUR'BIN-A-TED,  i      top,  from  turbo,  turben,  a  top.] 
1.  In  concha!  ogij,  spiral,  or  wreathed  coiiically  from 
a  larger  base  to  a  kind  of  apex  ;  as,  turbinated  shells. 
Cyc. 
Q.  In  botany,  shaped  like  a  top  or  cone  inverted  ; 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad   at  the  apex  ;  as,  a 
turbinated  germ,  nectnrv,  or  pericarp.  Lee. 

3.  Whirling.     [Little  used.] 
TUR-BIN-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  spinning  or  whirl- 
ing, as  a  top. 

TUR'BIN-ITE,  |  n.      A   petrified   shell   of  the   genus 

TUR'BITE,        J      Turbo.  [Obsolete.]     Cyc.  Kirman. 

TUR'BIT,  n.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  re- 
markable for  its  short  beak  ;  called  bv  the  Dutch 
kort-brak,  short  beak.  Cyc.    Ed.  Encyc. 

a  The  tnrbot.  Cyc. 

MWBITH,    n.     An  incorrect   spelling  of  Turpeth, 


TUR'llOT,  n.*  [Fr.]  A  fiat-fish  of  the  genus  Rhom- 
bus of  Cuvier,  (Pleuronectes,  Linn.,)  with  a  body 
nearly  circular.  It  grows  to  the  weight  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  much  est'  enied  bv  epicures. 
TUR'llU-LENCE,  )  n.  [See  Turbulent.]  A  dis- 
TUR'BU-LEN-CY,.j  turbed  state;  tumult;  confu- 
sion ;  as,  the  turbulence  of  the  times;  turbulence  in 
political  affairs.  .Milton. 

2.  Disorder  or  tumult  of  the  passions  ;  as,  turbu- 
lence of  mina.  Dryden. 

3.  Agitation,    tumultuousness;   as,  turbulence  of 
blood.  Swift. 

4.  Disposition  to  resist  authority  ;  insubordination; 
as,  the  turbulence  of  subjects. 
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TUR'IiU-LENT,   a.     [L.   turbulcnlus,   from   turbo,  to 
disturb.] 

1.    Disturbed;    agitated;    tumultuous;    being   in 
violent  commotion  ;  as,  the  turbulent  ocean. 


2.  Restless;  unquiet;  refractory;  disposed  to  in- 
subordination and  disorder;  as,  turbulent  spirits. 

3.  Producing  commotion. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liijuor  fills  with  fuineB.        Milton. 
TUR'BU-LENT-LY,  adv.     Tumultuously ;   with  vio- 
lent agitation  ;  with  refractoriness. 
TUIi'CISM,  „.     The  religion  of  the  Turks. 
TU-REEN',  n.     [Fr.  terrine.] 
A  vessel  for  holding  soup. 
TURF,  n.     [Sax.  tyrf;  D.  turf;  G.  and  Sw.  for/;    Fr. 
tourbe  ;  Ir.  tarp,  a  clod.     The  word  seems  to  signify 
a  collection,  a  mass,  or  perhaps  an  excrescence.] 

1.  That  upper  stratum  of  earth  and  vegetable 
mold,  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and  form  a  kind 
of  mat.     This  is  otherwise  called  Sward  and  Sod. 

2.  Peat ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  veg- 
etable, earthy  substance,  used  as  fuel.] 

[Dryden  and  Addison  wrote  Turks,  in  the  plural. 
But  when  turf  or  peat  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  the 
practice  now  is  to  call  them  Turves.] 
3    Race  ground  ;  or  horse-racing. 

The  honors  of  the  tur/ are  all  our  own.  Cowper. 

TURF,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  turf  or  sod  ;  as,  to  turf  a 

bank  or  the  border  of  a  terrace. 
TURF'-OLAD,  a.     Covered  with  turf. 
TURF'-eOV-ER-£D,  a.     Covered  with  turf.      Tooke. 
TURF'-DRAIN,  n.     A  drain  filled  with  turf  or  peat. 
Cyc. 
TURF'£D,  (turft,)  pp.    Covered   with   turf  or  green 

sod. 
TURF'EN,  a.     Made  of  turf ;  covered  with  turf. 
TURF'-HEDGE,  n.     A   hedge  or  fence  formed  with 

turf  and  plants  of  different  kinds.  Cyc. 

TURF'-IIOUSE,  n.     A  house  or  shed  formed  of  turf, 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Cyc.     Tooke. 
TURF'l-NESS.n.    [from  turfy.]    The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  turf,  or  of  having  the  conscience  or  qualities 
of  turf. 
TURF'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  turf. 
TURF'ING,  m.     The  operation  of  laving  down  turf,  or 

covering  with  turf. 
TURF'ING-I-RON,  n.     An  implement  for  paring  off 

turf. 
TURF'ING-SFADE,  n.      An    instrument  for  under- 
cutting turf,  when  marked  out  by  the  plow.     Cyc. 
TURF'-MOSS,  n.     A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy,  or  boggy 

land.  Cyc. 

TURF'-SPADE,  n.    A  spade  for  cutting  and  digging 
turf,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  common  spade. 
Cyc. 
TURF'Y,  a.    Abounding  with  turf. 
2.  Having  the  qualllies  of  turf. 
TUR'GENT,  a.     [L.  turgens,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
Swelling ;    tumid ;   rising   into  a   tumor  or   puffy 
state  ;  as,  when  the  humors  are  turgent. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
TUR-GES'CENCE,    )         rT    ,  , 

ti;r-gesve.v-cy,  j  "•    LL-  turZ™ccns-} 

1.  The  act  of  swelling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  swelled.  Brown. 

3.  Empty  pumpousnes.n ;  inllation  ;  bombast. 
TIMU'iKS'CKNT,  a.     Swelling;  growing  big. 
TUR'GID,  a.     [L.  turgidus,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  Swelled  ;  bloated  ;  distended  beyond  its  nat- 
ural state  by  some  internal  agent  or  expansive  force. 

A  bladder  held  by  the  fire  grew  turgid.  Boyle. 

More  generally,  the  word  is  applied  to  an  enlarged 
part  of  the  body  ;  as,  a  turgid  limb. 

2.  Swelling  in  style  or  language  ;  vainly  ostenta- 
tious ;  tumid;  pompous;  inflated;  bombastic;  as,  a 
turgid  style  ;  a  turgid  manner  of  talking.       Watts. 

TUR-GID'I-TY,  7i.       State  of  being  swelled  ;  tumid- 


thing  ;  distention  beyond  its  natural  state  by  some 
internal  force  or  agent,  as  in  a  limb. 

2.  Pompousness ;  inflated  manner  of  writing  or 
speaking;    bombast;    as,  the  turgidness  of  language 

TU-iu-O-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  turio,  a  shoot,  and 
fcro,  to  bear.] 

Producing  shoots.  Barton. 

TUR'KEY,  «.*  [As  this  fowl  was  not  brought  from 
Turkey,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  write  the  name 
Turkv,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brilan- 

A  large  gallinaceous  fowl,  the  Melcagris  gallopavo. 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  flesh  furnishes 
most  delicious  food.  Wild  turkeys  abound  in  the 
forests  of  America,  and  domestic  turkeys  are  bred  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  America.     There  is  an- 
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Meleagris  ocellata,  found  aboul 


TCRKLY-IIUZ'ZARD,   n.      In  America,  a  common 

species  of  vulture,  having  a  distant  resemblance  to  a 

turkey,  and  remarkable   for  its  graceful  flight  in  the 

higher  regions  of  the  air.    It  is  the  Cathartea  aura. 

Haldeman. 

TUR'KEY-RED,  «.  A  fine,  durable  red,  dyed  with 
madder  upon  calico  or  woolen  cloth.  Brande. 

TUR'KEY-STGNE,  n.  Another  name  of  the  oil- 
stone, from  Turkey. 

TURK'ISII,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Turks. 

TURK'ISII-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 

TUR-KOIS',  (,-koiz'  or-keez',)  n.  [Fr.  turquoUe;  from 
Turkey.] 

A  mineral,  called  also  Calaite,  brought  from  Per- 
sia, of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  occurring  in  reni- 
form  masses,  with  a  botryoidal  surface.  It  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  in  jewelry,  and  when 
highly  colored  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem.     Dana 

TURK'S'-OAP,  «.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lilium  ;  and 
also  of  the  genus  Meiocactus. 

TURK'S'-HEAD,  (-lied,)  71.  A  name  of  plants  of  the 
g ra  .Mauiniillai'ia  and  Aklocactus. 

TURK'S'-TUR-BAN,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ra- 
nunculus. 

TUR'LU-PINS,  71.  pi.  In  French  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  nickname  for  the  precursors  of  the  reformation, 
corresponding  to  Lollards,  &.C.  Brande. 

TURM,  71.     [L.  turma.] 

A  troop.     [JYot  English.]  Milton. 

TUR'MA-LIN,  7i.  An  electric  stone.  [See  Tourma- 
lin.] 

TUR'MER-ie,  71.  [It.  turtumagUo.  Thomson  says, 
Sans,  and  Pers.  inr,  yellow,  and  miricli,  pepper.] 

A  med  cinal  root  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the 
Curcnm  longa.  It  is  externally  grayish,  but  inter- 
nally 1 1  deep,  lively  yellow  or  saffron  color.  It  has 
a  sligl  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid 
taste,  It  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  as  a  medicine. 
This  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  blood-root 
(Sanguinaria  Canadensis)  of  America,  and  also  to 
the  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  Cue.     Biinlow. 

TUR-MOIL',  71.     [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word  ; 
but  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of  the  L.  turba,  tur- 
•1 


TUR-MOIL' 


.vith  commotion, 
.iserably' 


Spetuer. 

2.  To  disquiet ;  to  weary.  Milton. 

TUR-MOIL',  v.  i.  To  be  disquieted  ;  to  be  in  com- 
motion. Milton. 

TUR-MOIL'£D,  pp.    Harassed  with  commotions. 

TURN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  tuman,  tyrnan ;  L.  torno ;  Gr. 
ropvooi ;  Fr.  tourner  ;  Arm.  turnein ;  It.  torno,  a 
wheel,  L.  turnus ;  turniare,  to  turn  ;  tornarc,  to  re- 
turn ;  torneare,  tornire,  to  turn,  to  fence  round,  to 
tilt  ;  torniamento,  tournament ;  Sp.  torno,  torncar ;  G. 
turnier,  a  tilt ;  Sw.  tornera,  to  run  tilt,  Dan.  turncrcr; 
W.  twrn,  turn,  from  tur,  a  turning  ;  Gaelic,  tuma,  a 
spinning  wheel ;  turnoir,  a  turner.     This  is  probably 


to   turn.     Class  Dr,  No.  3,  and  see  No.  15,  13,  18, 
38.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  circular  course  ;  as,  to 
turn  awheel  ;  to  turn  a  spindle  ;  to  turn  the  body. 

2.  To  change  or  shift  sides  ;  to  put  the  upper  side 
downward,  or  one  side  in  the  place  of  the  other.  It 
is  said  a  hen  Ins  her  eggs  often  when  sitting. 

3.  To  alter,  as  a  position. 

Expert 
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4.  To  cause  to  preponderate  ;  to  change  the  state 
of  a  balance  ;  as,  to  turn  the  scale.  Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out ;  as,  to  turn  a  coat. 

6.  To  alter,  as  the  posture  of  the  body,  or  direction 
of  the  look. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  palest.  Pope. 

7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  ;  to  make  round. 

8.  To  form  ;  to  shape  ;  used  in  the  participle ;  as,  a 
body  finely  turned. 

His  limbs  now  turned.  Pope. 

9.  To  change  ;  to  transform  ;  as,  to  turn  evil  to 
good  ;  to  turn  goods  into  money. 

Impatience  turne  an  ueaie  inlo  a  fever.  Taylor. 

I  pray  thee,  turn  the  loimsilet  Aliiileph,'!  into  luolishncss.  —  2 

10.  To  metamorphose  ;  as,  to  turn  a  worm  into  a 
winged  insect. 

11.  To  alter  or  change,  as  color;  as,  to  turn  green 
to  blue. 

12.  To  change  or  alter  in  any  manner;  to  vary. 

Shak. 

13.  To  translate  ;  as,  to  fu7-n  Greek  into  English. 

Who  (urns  n  Persinn  tale  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 
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14.  To  change,  as  the  manner  of  writing;  as,  to 
turn  prose  into  verse. 

15.  To  change,  as  from  one  opinion  or  party  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  turn  one  from  a  lory  to  a  whig  ;  to  turn 
a  Mohammedan  or  a  pagan  to  a  Christian. 

16.  To  change  in  regard  to  inclination  or  temper. 
Turn  thee  to  me,  and  have  mercy  on  me.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

17.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  effect 
to  another. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of  greater  good,  by  turn- 
in;  them  to  our  advantage.  TUlotson. 
13.  To  transfer. 
Therefore  he  slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  to  David.  —  1 

19.  To  cause  to  nauseate  or  loathe  ;  as,  to  turn  the 
stomach. 

20.  To  make  giddy. 

Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 


Andl 


Pope. 


21.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  mad,  wild,  or  enthusi- 
astic ;  as,  to  turn  the  brain.  Addison. 

22.  To  change  direction  to  or  from  any  point ;  as, 
to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  to  turn  the  eyes 
from  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

23.  To  direct  !iy  a  change  to  a  certain  purpose  or 
object ,  to  direct,  as  the  inclination,  thoughts,  or 
mind.    I  have  turned  my  mind  to  the  subject. 

My  thoughts  ap    turned  on  pace,  Addison. 

24.  To  revolve  ;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 

Turn  those  ideas  about  in  your  mind.  Watts. 

25.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  as,  to 
turn  the  edge  of  an  instrument. 

26.  To  move  from  a  direct  cuurse  or  straight  line  ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  ;  as,  to  turn  a  horse  from  the  road, 
or  a  ship  from  her  course. 

27.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 

When  the  pass.p'v  i^  up.  it    l.iinl  will  he  turned  most  ("  citile. 
Temple. 

28.  To  reverse. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  (urn  thy  captivity,  and 


29.  To  keep  passing  and  changing  in  the  course  of 
trade  ;  as,  to  turn  money  or  stock  two  or  three  times 
in  the  year. 

30.  To  adapt  the  mind  ;  chiefly  in  tile  participle. 

He  was  pi'i(i'''lly  well  turned  (ur  trade.  Atldison. 

31.  To  make  acid;  to  sour;  as,  to  turn  cider  or 


to  I 


ilk. 


32,  To  persuade  to  renounce  an  opinion  ;  to  dis- 
suade from  a"  purpose,  or  cause  to  change  sides. 
You  can  not  turn  a  firm  man. 

To  turn  aside  ;  to  avert. 

To  turn  away ;  to  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  discard  ; 
as,  to  turn  away  a  servant. 

2.  To  avert ;  as,  to  turn  away  wrath  or  evil. 

To  turn  back ;  to  return  ;  as,  to  turn  back  goods  to 
the  seller.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

To  turn  down  ;  to  fold  or  double  down. 

To  turn  in ;  to  fold  or  double ;  as,  to  turn  in  the 
edge  of  cloth. 

To  turn  off:  to  dismiss  contemptuously  ;  as,  to  turn 
off  a  sycophant  or  parasite. 

2.  To  give  over ;  to  resign.  We  are  not  so  wholly 
turned  o^frorn  that  reversion. 

3.  To  divert  ;  to  deflect ;  as,  to  turn  o/f  the  thoughts 
from  serious  subjects. 

To  be  turned  of:  to  be  advanced  beyond  ;  as,  to  be 
turned  of  sixty-six. 

To  turn  out ;  to  drive  out  ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  turn  a 
family  out  of  doors,  or  out  of  the  house. 

2.  To  put  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or  horses. 

To  turn  over  ;  to  change  sides  ;  to  roll  over. 

2.  To  transfer;  as,  to  turn  over  business  to  another 
hand. 

3.  To  open  and  examine  one  leaf  after  another ; 
as,  to  turn  over  a  Concordance.  Swift. 

4.  To  overset. 

To  turn  to  ;  to  have  recourse  to. 

Helvetius's  tables  may  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions.       Locke. 

To  turn  upon ;  to  retort ;  to  throw  back  ;   as,  to 
turn  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  upon  himself. 
Atterbury. 

To  turn  the  back  ;  to  flee  ;  to  retreat.     Exod.  xxiii. 

To  turn  the  back  upon;  to  quit  with  contempt ;  to 
forsake. 

To  turn  the  die  or  dice ;  to  change  fortune. 
TURN,  v.  i.    To  move  round  ;  to  have  a  circular  mo- 
tion ;  as,  a  wheel  turns  on  its  axis  ;  a  spindle  turns 
on  a  pivot ;  a  man  turns  on  his  heel. 

2.  To  be  directed. 

The  understanding  (urns  iuward  on  itself,  and  reflects  on  its  own 
operations.  Locke. 

3.  To  show  regard  by  directing  the  look  toward 
any  thing. 

rum,  mighty  monarch,  turn  this  way; 
Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Dryden. 

4  To  move  the  body  round  He  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile. 

5.  To  move  ;  to  change  posture.  Let  your  body 
be  at  rest ;  do  not  turn  in  the  least. 


TUR 

6.  To  deviate  ;  as,  to  turn  from  the  road  or  course. 

7.  To  alter;  to  be  changed  or  transformed;  as, 
wood  turns  to  stone  ;  water  turns  to  ice ;  one  color 
turns  to  another. 

8.  To  become  by  change  ;  as,  the  fur  of  certain 
animals  turns  in  winter. 

Cygnets  from  gray  (urn  white.  Bacon. 

9.  To  change  sides.    A  man  in  a  fever  turns  often. 

Swift. 

10.  To  change  opinions  or  parties;  as,  to  turn 
Christian  or  Mohammedan. 

11.  To  change  the  mind  or  conduct. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.  —  Ex.  xxxii; 

suddenly 

13.  To  be  brought  eventually  ;  to  result  or  termi- 
nate in.  This  trade  has  not  turned  to  much  account 
or  advantage.  The  application  of  steam  turns  to 
good  account,  both  on  land  and  water. 

14.  To  depend  on  for  decision.  The  question 
turns  on  a  single  fact  or  point. 

15.  To  become  giddy. 


L-si  i 


I  look  i 


16.  To  change  a  course  of  life ;  to  repent. 

Turn  ve,  (urn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  — 
Ezek.  xxxiii. 

17.  To  change  the  course  or  direction  ;  as,  the  tide 

To  turn  about ;  to  move  the  face  to  another  quar- 
ter. 

To  turn  away ;  to  deviate. 

2.  To  depart  from  ;  to  forsake. 

To  turn  in ;  to  bend  inward. 

2.  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  entertainment.     Oen. 

3.  To  go  to  bed. 

To  turn  off;   to  be   diverted  ;  to   deviate  from  a 
course.     The  road  turns  off  to  the  left. 
To  turn  on  or  upon ;  to  reply  or  retort. 
2.  To  depend  on. 
To  turn  out ;  to  move  from  its  place,  as  a  bone. 

2.  To  bend  outward  ;  to  project. 

3.  To  rise  from  bed  ;   also,  to  come  abroad ;   to 
prove  in  the  result. 

To  turn  over;  to  turn  from  side  to  side;  to  roll ;  to 
tumble. 

2.  To  change  sides  or  parties. 

To  turn  to  ;  to  be  directed  ;  as,  the  needle  turns  to 
the  magnetic  pole. 

To  turn  under  ;  to  bend  or  be  folded  downward. 

To  turn  up  ;  to  bend  or  be  doubled  upward. 
TURN,  7t.     The  act  of  turning  ;  movement  or  motion 
in  a  circular  direction,  whether  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, or  otherwise ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a 
wheel. 

2.  A  winding;  a  meandering  course;  a  bend  or 
bending  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a  river.  Addison. 

3.  A  walk  to  and  fro. 

I  will  take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 


Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.  Pope. 

5.  -Successive  course. 

Nobleness  and  bounty  — which  viri'i  ■:,  hu.t  ih  ir  turns  in  the  king's 
nature.  Bacon. 

6.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  of  direction. 
This  affair  may  take  a  different  turn  from  that  which 
we  expect. 

7.  Chance  ;  hap  ;  opportunity. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.    Collier. 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  filling  Ir.sn  his  sired,  was  loaded  at  every  turn  with 
blows  and  reproaches.  L' Estrange. 

9.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitudes,  any 
thing  is  to  be  had  or  done.  They  take  each  other's 
turn. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again.  Dcnham. 

10.  Action  of  kindness  or  malice. 

Thinks  are  half  I"Sl  \vh"n  es"sd  turns  are  delayed.     Fairfax. 
L'  Estrange. 

11.  Reigning  inclination  or  course.  Religion  is 
not  to  be  adapted  to  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age. 

12.  A  step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.    Butler. 

13.  Convenience;  occasion  ;  purpose ;  exigence; 
as,  this  will  not  serve  his  turn. 

Clarendon.     Temple. 

14.  Form  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  manner ;  in  a  literal  or 
figurative  sense  ;  as,  the  turn  of  thought ;  a  man  of 
a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation. 

The  turn  of  his  tliimehLs  and  .  spivs-ion  is  nnhirinonious. 

Dryden. 
Female  virtu  s  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  Addison. 

The  Roman    purls,  in  their  d.scriplion  of  a  beautiful   man,  often 
mention  the  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Addison. 

15.  Manner  of  arranging  words  in  a  sentence. 

16.  Change  ;  new  position  of  things.  Some  evil 
happens  at  every  turn  of  affairs. 


TUR 

17.  Change  of  direction;  as,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
from  flood  to  ebb. 

18.  One  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 

19.  In  mining,  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift 

Cyc. 

20.  Turn,  or  tourn,  in  law.  The  sheriff's  turn  is  a 
court  of  record,  held  by  the  sheriff  twice  a  year  in 
every  hundred  within  his  county.  England. 

By  turns ;   one  after  another  ;  alternately.     They 
assist  each  other  by  turns. 
2.  At  intervals. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Milton. 

To  take  turns ;   to  take  each  other's  place  alter- 
nately. 
TURN'-BENCH,  n.    [turn  and  bench.]     A  kind  of 

iron  lathe.  Moxon. 

TURN'-CAP,  n.    A  chimney-top  which  turns  round 

with  the  wind.  Francis. 

TURN'GoAT,  n.    [turn  and  coat]    One  who  forsakes 

his  party  or  principles.  Slutk. 

_  ^rti\"'£D,  pp.     Moved  in  a  circle  ;  changed. 
TURN'ER,  n.      One  whose  occupation  is  to   form 


things  with  a  lathe  ;  one  who  turns. 
"URN'ER-lTE,  n.    A  rare  mineral,  occ 


TURN'ERITE,  n.  A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  externally  bril- 
liant and  translucent.  Phillips. 

It  somewhat  resembles  sphene  in  its  crystals,  but 
differs  from  sphene  in  containing  alumina,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  a  little  iron,  but  no  titanium.         Dana. 

TURN'ER-Y,  n.     The  art  of  forming  solid  substances 
into  cylindrical  or  other  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 
2.  Things  made  by  a  turner  or  in  the  lathe. 

TURN'ING,  ppr.  Moving  in  a  circle;  changing; 
winding. 

TURN'ING,  7t.  A  winding;  a  bending  course;  flex- 
ure ;  meander. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  way  or  proper  course. 

3.  Turnery,  or  the  act  of  forming  solid  substances 
into  various  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

TURN'ING-NESS,  71.     Quality  of  turning ;  tergiver- 

The  point  which  decides  a 
case. 
TUR'NIP,  71.     [A  compound  of  tur,  round,  and  Sax. 
ncepe,  L.  napus,  a  turnip.] 

The  common  name  of  two  bulbous  roots  or  plants, 
Brassica  rapa  and  Brassica  campestris,  distinct  spe- 
cies, both  of  ^rcat  value  for  food. 
TURN'KkV,  7i.    A  person  who  has  charge  of  the  keys 

coming 
forth  ;  a  quitting  of  employment. 

2.  The  place  in  a  railway  where  cars  turn  out  of 
the  way  ;  applied  also  to  an  equipage. 
TURN'PIKE,  n.  [turn  and  pike.]  Strictly,  a  frame 
consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin,  to  hinder  the 
passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  be- 
tween the  arms. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  travelers  and 
carriages  till  toll  is  paid  for  keeping  the  road  in  re- 
pair. 

3.  A  turnpike  road. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  a  beam  filled  with  spikes  to 
obstruct  passage.  Cyc. 

TURN'PIKE,  v.  t.  To  form,  as  a  road,  in  the  manner 
of  a  turnpike  road  ;  to  throw  the  path  of  a  road  into 
a  rounded  form.  Med.  Hepos.     Knowles. 

TURN'PIK-ED,  (-pikt,)  pp.  Formed  in  the  manner 
of  a  turnpike-road. 

TURN'PlKE-RoAD,  71.  A  road  on  which  turnpikes 
or  toll-gates  are  established  by  law,  and  which  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  toll  collected  from 
travelers  or  passengers  who  use  the  road.  Cyc. 

TURN'-SER  V-ING,  71.  [turn  and  serve.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  serving  one's  turn,  or  promoting  private 
interest.  Bacon. 

TURN'SICK,  a.     [tarn  and  sick.]     Giddy.      Bacon. 

TURN'SOLE,  7t.     [turn  and  L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Heliotropium,  so  named  be- 
cause its  flower  is  supposed  to  turn  toward  the  sun  ; 
the  heliotrope. 

TURN'SPIT,  n.  [turn  and  spit.]  A  person  who 
turns  a  spit. 

His  lordship  is  his  ni.ije-iv's  turnspit.  Burke. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  dog,  so  called  from  turning  the 
spit. 

TURN'STILE,  n.  [turn  and  stile.]  A  revolving 
frame  in  a  footpath.  Gay. 

TURN'STONE,  7t.*  [turn  and  stone.]  A  bird,  called  the 
Sea-Dotterel,  of  the  genus  Strepsilas,  (Tringa  mo- 
rinella,  Linn.,)  a  little  larger  than  an  English  black- 
bird. This  bird  takes  its  name  from  its  practice  of 
turning  up  small  stones  in  search  of  mollusks,  &c. 
P.  Cyc. 

TURN'-TS-BLE,  7!.*  A  large  revolving  platform,  for 
turning  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  &c,  into  a  differ- 
ent direction.     It  is  also  called  Turn-Plate. 

Buchanan. 

TUR'PEN-TINE,  71.  [L.  terebinthina ;  Sp.  and  It.  tre- 
mentina  ;  G.  terpentin.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this 
word  ;  the  first  syllable  may  coincide  with  the  root 
of  tar.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


'  See  PictOli"i    lil.tis/rntiailLt. 
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TUT 

An  oieo-resinous  substance,  flowing  naturally 
by  incision  from  several  species  of  trees,  as  from  tit" 
pine,  larch,  fir,  pistacia,  &c.    Common  turpentine  it 

of  about  the  consistence  of  honev  ;  but  there  are  sev 
eral  varieties.  Cyc. 

TUR'PE.\'-TI\E-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pis 
tacia,  a  native  of  the  eastern  continent,  which  yields 
turpentine,  and  produces  not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but 

face  of  its  leaves.     This  is  an  excrescence,  the  effect 
of  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  and  is  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  calls  of  oilier  plants.     P.  Cm 
TUK'PETH,  v.     [L.  turpetum ;  Gr.  Tovptrer.] 

The  name  of  the  root  of  Ipomcea  Turpethum,  a 
plant  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  New  Holland,  which 
has  a  cathartic  power.  It.  is  sometimes  called  Vege- 
table Turpeth,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mineral  Tur- 

TUR'PETH-MIN'ER-AL,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the 
diprotosulphate  of  mercury,  a  salt  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  the  protoxyd  of  mercury  and  one 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a  good  emetic. 

YUR'Pt-TUDE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  turpitude-,  from  t«7>- 
pis,  foul,  base.l 

3.  Inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle  in  the 
human  heart ;  extreme  depravity. 

2.  Baseness  or  vileness  of  words  or  actions  ;  shame- 
ful wickedness.  South. 

VUR'REL,  n      A  tool  used  by  coopers.        Sherwood. 

TUR'RET,  n.     (X.  turns.] 

1.  A  little  tcwer ;  a  small  eminence  or  spire  at- 
tached to  a  building  and  rising  above  it. 

And  lilt  tier  tu-,  rets  nearer  to  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  In  the  art  ofvar,  movable  turrets,  used  formerly 
by  the  Romans,  <vfli>!  buildings  of  a  square  form, 
consisting  of  ten  or  even  twenty  stories,  and  some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheels.  They  were  employed  in  ap- 
proaches to  a  fortified  place,  for  carrying  soldiers, 
engines,  ladders,  casting-bridges,  and  other  necessa- 
ries. Smith's  Diet.     Cyc. 

TUR'RET-ED,  a.  Formed  like  a  to.ver;  as,  a  turret- 
ed  lamp.  Bacon. 

2.  Furnished  with  turrets. 

TUR'RIL-ITE,  n.  A  fossil  belonging  to  an  extinct 
genus  of  turreted  chambered  shells,  alJeJ  to  the  am- 
monites. Li/ell. 

TUR'TLE,  (tur'tl,.)  n.  [Sax.  id.;  Fr.  toururclLe  ;  L. 
turtur;  Gaelic,  tiirtuir;  It.  tortora,  torlola,  tortorclla.] 

1.  A  gallinaceous  bird,  the  Coluinlia  Turtu.-,  called 
also  the  Turtle-Dove  and  Turtle-Pigeon.  It  is  a 
wild  species,  frequenting  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
woods,  and  its  note  is  plaintive  and  tender. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  common  tor- 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  large  sea-tortoise.     Cyc. 
TUR'TLE-DOVE,  (tur'tl-duv,)  n.     A  species  of  the 

genus  Columba,  celebrated   for  the  constancy  of  its 
affection.     [See  Turtle.] 

TUR'TLE-SHELL,  n.  [turtle  and  shell.]  A  shell,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Murex  ;  also,  tortoise-shell. 

TUS'GAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy  ;  an  ep- 
ithet given  to  one  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  the 
most  ancient  and  simple. 

TUS'C  \.\',  „.     An  inhabitant  of  Tuscany. 

TUSH;  an  exclamation  indicating  check,  rebuke,  or 
contempt.     Tush,  tush!  never  tell  me  such  a  story 

TUSH,  «.     [Sax.  to.]  [as  that! 

A  tooth. 

TUSK,  n.     [Sax.  tux.] 

The  long,  pointed  tooth  of  certain  rapacious,  car- 
nivorous, or  fighting  animals ;  as,  the  tusks  of  the 
boar. 

TUSK,  v.  i.    To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar.     [Obs.] 
B.  Jonson. 

TUSK'ED,  (tuskt,)  (  a.   Furnished  with  tusks;  as,  the 

TUSK'Y,  j      tusky  boar.  Dryden. 

TUS'SLE,  (tus'sl,)  n.  A  struggle;  a  conflict.  [Vul- 
gar.]    [See  Touse.] 

TUS'SUCK,  j  n.     A  tuft  of  grass  or  twigs.     [Obs.] 

TUS'SOCK,  ,  Grew. 

TUT;  an  exclamation,  used  for  checking  or  relinking. 

TUT,  n.  An  imperial  ensign  of  a  golden  globe  with  a 
cross  on  it. 

Tut  bargain;  among  miners,  a  bargain  by  the 
lump.     [Q.U.  L.  totus.]  Cue. 

TC'TEL-AGE,  n.  [from  L.  tutela,  protection,  from 
tueor,  to  defend.] 

1.  Guardianship  ;  protection  ;  applied  to  the  person 
protecting;  as,  the  king's  right  of  seigniory  and  tute- 
lage. Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

TO'TE  LA-RY,  j  a-    lL>  tutdarih  supra.] 

Having  the  guardianship  or  charge  of  protecting  a 
person  or  a  thing  ;  guardian  ;  protecting  ;  as,  tutelary 
genii  ;  tutilary  goddesses.  Temple.     Dryden. 

TO'TE-NAG,  ".     Chinese  copper,  an  alloy  of  copper, 
1       zinc,  and  nickel. 

2.  A  name  given,  in  India,  to  zinc  or  spelter. 

Brande. 
TC'TOR,  n.     [L.,  from  tueor,  to  defend  ;  Fr.  tntcur.] 


TWA 


1.  In  the  civil  law,  a 
charge  of  a  child  or  pii| 

2.  One  who  has  the  i 


one  who  has  the 
estate. 

cting  another 


various  branches  or  in  any  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing. Some  gentlemen  employ  a  tutor  to  teach  in 
their  families,  others  to  attend  a  son  in  his  travels. 


3.  In  Englis, 


and   roll,; 


member  of  some  hall,  who  has  the  charge  of  bearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  and  otherwise  giving 
them  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  various  brandies 
of  learning. 

In  the  American  colleges,  tutors  are  graduates 
selected  by  the  trustees,  tor  the  instruction  of  under- 
graduates of  the  three  first  years.  They  are  usually 
officers  of  the  institution,  who  have  a  share,  with 
the  president  and  professors,  in  the  government  of 
the  students. 
TC'TOR,  v.  t.     To  teach  ;  to  instruct.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  authority  or  severity.     Addison. 

3.  To  correct. 

TC'TOR-AGE,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  guardianship  ;  the 
charge  of  a  pupil  anil  his  estate.  In  France,  tutorage 
does  not  expire  till  the  pupil  is  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

2.  The  authority  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor.     [Little 
■used.] 

TC'TOR-TCli,  pp.     Instructed  ;  corrected  ;  disciplined. 

TC'TOR  ESS,  «.  A  female  tutor;  an  instructress  ;  a 
governess.  More. 

TU-To  RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  exercised  by  a 
tufor  or  instructor. 

TO'TOlt-ING,  ppr.      Teaching;    directing;    correct- 

TO'TOIt-ING,  n.    The  act  of  instructing  :  education. 
TO'TOR-SHIP,  7j.     Office  of  a  tutor.  Hooker. 

2.  The  care  of  one  who  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself. 
TC'TRIX.  ».     A  female  guardian.  Smollett. 

TUT'SAN,  n.    A  plant,  park  leaves,  of  the  genus  Hy- 
pericum. Lee. 
TUT  Tl,  (toot'te,)  n.     [It.,  all ;  L.  Mi.] 

In  Italian  music,  a  direction  for  all  to  play  in  full 


TUZ,  i 


of  smelting  furnaces.     It  is  said, 
n  found  native  in  Persia.  Buchanan. 

[Q.u.  touse.]    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.     [Mot  in 
use.}  Dryden. 

TWAD'DLE,  (twod'dl,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  twade.] 

To  prate  much  in  a  weak  and  silly  manner,  like 
one  whose  faculties  are  decayed. 
TWAD'DLER,  re.     One   who  prates   in  a  weak  and 

silly  manner,  like  one  whose  faculties  are  decayed. 
TWAD'DLING,  re.     Silly  talk,  as  of  one  whose  facul- 
ties are  decayed. 
TWAD'DY,    n.      Idle     trifling;    insignificant    dis- 

TWAIN,  a.   or  n.      [Sax.  twegen ;  Sw.  tvenne  ;  Dan. 
tvende,  for  tnegctule.     Whether  two  is  contracted  from 
tweg,  is  not  apparent,  but  we  see  in  the  Danish  tvende 
the  first  syllable  of  twenty;  twen-tig,  two  tens.] 
Two. 

When  old  winter  splits  the  rocks  in  twain.  Dryden. 

[Nearly  obsolete   in  common  discourse,  but  used  in 
poetry  and  burlesque.] 
TWAl'TE,  7i.     A  fish,  a  species  of  shad,  Alosa  finta, 
found  on  the  British  coast.  Yarrcll. 

2.   [n  old  writn-s,  wood   grubbed  up  and  converted 
into  arable  land.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TWANG,  v.  i.  [D.  dwang,  Dan.  tvang,  Sw.  tvang ,  G. 
twang,  force,  compulsion  ;  G.  iwdngcn,  zwingen,  D. 
dwingen,  Sw.  tviiiga,  Dan.  tringer,  to  constrain.] 

To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise;  to  make  the 

sound  of  a  string  which   is  stretched  and  suddenly 

pulled  ;  as,  the  twanging  bows.  Philips. 

TWANG,  v.  t.    To   make  to  sound,  as  by  pulling  a 

tense  string  and  letting  it  go  suddenly.  Shak. 

Sound  the  tough  horn,  and  twang  die  quivering  string.    Pope. 

TWANG,  re.     A  sharp,  quick  sound  ;  as,  the  twang  of 

a  bowstring;  a  twang  of  the  nose.  Butler. 

2.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a  kind  of 
nasal  sound. 

TWANG'ING,  ppr.     Making  a  sharp  sound. 

2.  a.     Contemptibly  noisy.  Shak. 

TWAN"GLE,  (twang'gl,)  v.  i.    To  twang.       Shak. 
TWANK  ;  a  corruption  of  Twano.  Mdison. 

TWAN'KAY,  7i.     A  sort  of  green  tea.        McCulloch. 
'TWA*  ;  a  contraction  of  It  was. 
TWAT'TLE,  (twot'tl,)  r.   i.     [G.  schwatzen,  with  a 
different  prefix.     See  Twitter.] 

To  prate  ;  to  talk  much  and  idly;  to  gabble;   to 
chatter  ;  as,  a  twatlling  gossip.  V Estrange. 

TWAT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  pet ;  to  make  much  of.  [Local.] 

TWAT'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.      Trating;  gabbling;  chat- 
tering. 
TWAT'TLING,  n.     The  act  of  prating  ;  idle  talk. 
TWAY,  fur  Twain,  two.     [Mot  in  use.]         Spenser. 
TWAY'-ISLADE,  j  71.      [twoy   and    blade.]     A   plant, 
TWf-BLADE,     (      Listera  ovata,  growing  in  Brit- 


TWfiAG,  ) 


T  W  1 


[Sax.  tain  tan,  to  twitch  ;  G.iwicken; 
TWEAK,  j      I).   unikken.      It  is  radically   the  same 

word  as  Tun, -ii,  and  of  the  same  signification.] 
To  twitch  ;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  ; 

as.jo  twrug  or  tweak  the  nose.  Shak.     Swift. 

TWEAG,  n.     Distress;    a  pinching  condition.     [Mot 

i"  us''.1  Arbuthnet. 

TWEE'bLE,  (twS'dl,;  o.  t.    To  handle  lightly  ,  used 

of  awkward  fiddling.     [Qu.j  Addison. 

TWEEL,  v.  t.     To  weave  with  multiplied  leashes  in 

the  harness,  by  increasing  the  number  of  threads  in 

each  split  of  the  reed,  and  the  number  of  treddles, 

&c. ;  to  twill.  •  Cyc. 

TWEER,  77.     [Fr.  tuyau.] 

In  a  smelting  furnace,  the  point  of  the  blast-pipe. 

It  is  sometimes  written  Twier  or  Tuver. 
TWEE'ZER-CASE,  71.     A  case  for  carrying  tweezers. 
TWEE'ZERS,  7i.  pi.     [This  seems  to  be  formed  on 

the  root  of  vise,  an  instrument  fur  pinching.] 
Nippers  ;  small  pincers  used  to  pluck  out  hairs. 
TWELFTH,  a.     [Sax.  twrtfta  ;  Sw.  totfte  ;  Dan.  totvtc; 

D.twaalflc;  G.  iwblfte.] 

The  second  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 
TWELFTH'-TII)E,;i.    [twelfth  anil  tide.]    The  twelfth 

day    after    Christmas,    or   Epiphany  ;    called,  also, 

Twelfth-Day-;   so  twelfth-night  is  the  evening  of 

Epiphany.  Tusser. 

TWELVE,  (twelv,)    a.     [Sax.   twelf;    D.  twaalf:   G. 

zwblf;  Sw.  tolf;  Dan.  tolv.     Qu.  two  left  after  ten.] 
The  sum  of  two  and  ten;   twice  six;  a  dozen. 

Twelve  men  compose  a  petit  jury. 
TWELVE'MONTH,  (twelv'inunth,)  n.     [twelve  and 

month.]    A  year  which  consists  of  twelve  calendar 

months. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence.  Sliak. 

TWELVE'PENCE,  n.    [twelve  and  pence.]    A  shil- 

TWELVE'PEN-NY,  a.    Sold  for  a  shilling  ;  worth  a 

shilling  ;  as,  a  ticelvepeiiia/  gallery.  Dryden. 

TWELVE'SCoRE,  a.      [twelve  and  score.]     Twelve 

times  twenty  ;  two  hundred  and  forty.        Dryden. 
TWEN'TI-ETH,   a.      [Sax.    twentigtha,    tweuiogotha. 

See  Twentv.] 
The  ordinal  of  twenty  ;  as,  the  twentieth  year. 

TWEN'TY,  a.  [Sax.  twenti,  twtntig ;  composed  '  of 
twend,  twenne,  twu/n,  two,  and  Goth,  tig,  ten,  Gr.  dexa, 
L.  decent,  W.  deg.     See  Twain.] 

1.  Twice  ten  ;  as,  twenty  men  ;  twenty  years. 

2.  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number. 
Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not  have  Dcen  *Sie  man 

TWEN'TY-FCLD,  a.     Twenty  times  as  manv. 
TWI'BIL,  7i,     [two  and  bit.]     A  kind  of  mattock,  and 

a  halbert. 
TWICE,  adv.     [from  two.]    Two  times. 

He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold.  Dryden. 

2.  Doubly  ;  as,  twice  the  sum.    He  is  twice  as  fortu- 
nate as  bis  neighbor. 

3.  Twice  is  used  in  composition  ;  as  in  fwicc-told, 
rjnVr-bnrn,  (wirr-plantcd,  twia  -conquered. 

TWID'LE,  for  Tweeule.     See  Tweedle. 
TWI'FAL-LoW,   v.  t.     [twi,  two,  and  fallow.]    To 

plow  a  second  time  land  that  is  tallowed. 
TWT'FAL-LoW-£D,  ™.     Plowed  twice,  as  summer 

fallow. 
TWI'FAL-LoW-ING,  ppr.     Plowing  a  second  time. 
TWl'FAL-LoVV-ING,  n.     The  operation  of  plowing 

a  second  time,  as  fallow  land,  in  preparing  it  for 

TU  1'1'oLD,  a.     Twofold.     [Obi.]  Spenser. 

TWIG,  71.  [Sax.  twig ;  1).  twyg ;  G.  iwcig.  Gtu.  L. 
vigeo,  with  a  prefix.] 

A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of 
no  definite  length  or  size. 

The  Brlions  had   bonis  made  of  willow  twigs,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  hides.  Ralegh. 

TWIG'GEN,  a.     Made  of  twigs  ;  wicker.  Grew. 

TWIG'GY,  a.     Full  of  twigs;  abounding  with  shoots. 

Evelyn. 
TWT'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.      [Sax.   tweon-leoht,  doubtful 
"ght,  from  tweon,  tweogan,  to  doubt,    from  twegen, 


l.'Th 


The  faint  light  which  is  reflected  upon  the 
earth  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  ;  crepuscular 
light.  In  latitudes  remote  from  the  equator,  the 
twilight  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  at  and  near 


TWI'LIGHT,  a.    Obscure;   imperfectly  illuminated  ; 
shaded.  , 

O'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  cavea  Pope. 

2.  Seen  or  done  bv  twilight.  Mil/on. 

TWILL,  v.  t.     To   weave  in  ribs  or  ridges  ;  to  quill. 
[See  Quill.] 

TWILL'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Woven  in  ribs  or  ridges. 

TWILT,  7t.     A  quilt.     [Local.]  Grose. 

TWIN,  a.     [Sax.  twinan,  to  twine  ;  from  two.] 

I.  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth  by  an  an- 
imal that  ordinarily  hriiiL's  hut  one  ;  used  mostly  in 
the  plural,  twins ;  applied  to  the  young  of  beasts,  as 
well  as  to  human  beings. 
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TWI 

2.  The  Twins,  pi. ;  a  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  Gemini. 

Thomson. 

3.  One  very  much  resembling  another. 

TWIN,  o.  Noting  one  of  two  born  at  a  birth  ;  as,  a 
twin  brother  or  sister. 

2.  Very  much  resembling. 

3.  In  botany,  swelling  out  into  two  protuberances, 
as  an  anther  or  germ.  Martyn. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  com- 
posed of  two  united  crystals.  Dana. 

TWIN  ,  i).  i.    To  be  born  at  the  same  birth.     Sliuk. 

2.  Torbring  two  at  once.  Tusser. 

3.  To  be  paired  ;  to  be  suited.  Sandys. 
[This  verb  is  Utile  used.] 

TWIN,  ».  t.     To  separate  into  two  parts.      Chaucer. 
TWIN'-BORN,  a.    [tram  and  to™.]   Bom  at  the  same 

birth. 
TWINE,  v.  t.    [Sax.  twinan;  D.  twynen;  Sw.  tvinna; 

Dan.  tvinder  ;  from  two.] 

1.  To  twist ;  to  wind,  as  one  thread  orcord  around 
another,  or  as  any  flexible  substance  around  another 
body  ;  as,  fine  twined  linen.     Ezod.  xxxix. 

2.  To  unite  closely  ;  to  cling  to  ;  to  embrace. 

3.  To  gird  ;  to  wrap  closely  about. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.  Pope. 

TWINE,  v.  i.    To  unite  closely  or  by  interposition  of 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  To  wind  ;  to  bend  ;  to  make  turns. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine.  Swift. 

3.  To  turn  round  ;  as,  her  spindles  twine. 

Chapman. 
TWINE,  n.  A  strong  thread  composed  of  two  or 
three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  together, 
used  for  binding  small  parcels,  and  for  sewing  sails 
to  their  bolt-ropes,  &c.  Twine  of  a  stronger  kind 
is  used  for  nets. 

2.  A  twist;  a  convolution;  as  Typhon's  snaky 
twine.  Milton. 

3.  Embrace  ;  act  of  winding  round.         Philips. 
TWIN'ED,  pp.     Twisted  ;  wound  round. 
TWINGE,  (twinj,)  v.   t.      [Sw.  tvinga,  D.  dwingen, 

Dan.   tvinger,   G.    zwingen,   to    constrain ;    but    the 
sense  is  primarily  to  twitch.     See  Twano,  Tweak, 

1.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to  tor- 
ment with  pinching  or  sharp  pains. 

The  gnat  twinged  the  lion  till  he  m;uh>  liiiu  tear  himself,  and  so 
He  mastered  him.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  pinch  ;  to  tweak ;  to  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  as, 
to  twinge  one  by  the  ears  and  nose.  Hudibras. 

TWINGE,  (twinj,)  v.  i.  To  have  a  sudden,  sharp, 
local  pain,  like  a  twitch  ;  to  suffer  a  keen,  darting, 
or  sbooting  pain  ;  a*,  the  side  twinges. 

[This  is  tile  sense  in  which  this  word  is  generally 
used  within  the  limits  of  tnv  acquaintance.] 

TWINGE,  (twinj, )  n.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  a  dart- 
ing, local  pain  of  momentary  continuance ;  as,  a 
twinge  in  the  arm  or  side. 

2.  A  sharp  rebuke  of  conscience. 

3.  A  pinch  ;  a  tweak  ;  as,  a  twinge  of  the  ear. 

L'Estrange. 
TWING'ING,  ppr.     Suffering  a  sharp,  local    pain  of 

short  continiiaure  ;  pinclniiu  with  a  sudden  pull. 
TWING'ING,  n.    The  act  of  pinching  with  a  sudden 

twitch  ;  a  sudden,  sharp,  local  pain. 
TWIN'ING,  ppr.   or  a.     Twisting;   winding  round; 

uniting  closely  to  ;  embracing. 
2.  In  botany,  ascending  spirally  around  a  branch, 

stem,  or  prop.  Martyn. 

TWINK.     See  Twinkle. 
TWINK'LE,  (twink'l,)  71.  i.       [Sax.  twinclian;  most 

probably  formed  from  wink,  with  the  prefix  etli,  ed, 

or  olh,  like  twit.] 

1.  To  sparkle  ;  to  flash  at  intervals  ;  to  shine  wiS» 
a  tremulous,  intermitted  light,  or  with  a  broken, 
quivering  light.     The  fixed  stars  twinkle;  the  planets 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle,  when  viewed  through  telescopes  that 
have  large  apertures.  Newton. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns  ;  as,  the 
twinkling  owl.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  To  play  irregularly  ;  as,  her  eyes  will  twinkle. 

TWINK'LE,  j  71.  A  sparkling  ;  a  shining  with  in- 
TWINK'LING,  j      termitted   light ;  as,  the  twinkling 


vulgar  quirb.] 


TWI 


turn  round  with  rapidity;  to  whirl 


of  I 


of  the 


eye. 


Dryden 
;  the  time  of  a  wink. 

of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  — 
iptil'lr.  —  I  Cor.  XV. 


TWINK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sparkling. 
TWIN'-LTKE-NESS,  n.     Near  resemblance. 
TWIN'LING,  71.     [from  twin.]     A  twin  lamb.  Tusser. 
TWIN'NED,  o.     [from  twin.]     Produced  at  one  birth, 

like  twins  ;  united.  Milton, 

TWIN'NER,  n.    [from  twin.]    A  breeder  of  twins. 

TWIN'TER,  n.  [£78«  and  winter.]  A  beast  two  win- 
ters old.     [Local.]  Grose. 

TWIRE,  v.  i.  To  take  short  flights;  to  flutter;  to 
quiver ;  to  twitter.     [JVot  in  use.]       geaum.  S[  Fl. 


Some  taught 

TWIRL,  ji.  7.  To  revolve  with  velocity  :  to  be  whirled 
round. 

TWIRL,  71.  A  rapid,  circular  motion  ;  quick  rotation. 
2.  Twist ;  convolution.  Woodward. 

TWIRLED,  pp.     Whirled  round. 

TWIUL'ING,  ppr.     Turning  with  velocity  ;  whirling. 

TWIST,  v.  t.  [Sax.  getwistnn  ;  D.  twisten,  to  dispute, 
Sw.  toista ;  Dan.  tvistcr,  to  dispute,  to  litigate  ;  G. 
iwist,  a  dispute.  In  all  the  dialects  except  ours,  this 
word  is  used  figuratively,  but  it  is  remarkably  ex- 
pressive and  well  applied.] 

1.  To  unite  by  winding  one  thread,  strand,  or  oth- 
er flexible  substance  round  another ;  to  form  by  con- 
volution, or  winding  separate  things  round  each  oth- 
er ;  as,  to  twist  yarn  or  thread.  So  we  say,  to  doubie 
and  twist. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  filaments  ; 
as,  to  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort ;  to  writhe  ;  as,  to  twist  a  thing  into 
a  serpentine  form.  Pope. 

4.  To  wreathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  encircle. 

Pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame.     Burnet. 

5.  To  form  ;  to  weave  ;  as,  to  twist  a  story.     Shak. 

6.  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts  ;  as,  to  twist 
bays  with  ivy.  Waller. 

7.  To  unite  ;  to  enter  by  winding  ;  to  insinuate  ; 
as,  avarice  twists  itself  into  all  human  concerns. 

8.  To  pervert ;  as,  to  twist  a  passage  in  an  author. 

9.  To  turn  from  a  straight  line. 

TWIST,  71.  i.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding 
round  each  other.  Some  strands  will  twist  more  ea- 
sily than  others. 

TWIST,  7i.  A  cord,  thread,  or  any  thing  flexible, 
formed  by  winding  strands  or  separate  things  round 
each  other. 

2.  A  cord  ;  a  string  ;  a  single  cord. 

3.  A  contortion  ;  a  writhe.  Mdison. 

4.  A  little  roll  of  tobacco. 

5.  ivfdnnor  of  twisting.  Jirbuthnot. 

6.  A  twig.     [JVot  in  use.] 

iWISTTD,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  by  winding  threads  or 

str-.f  N  ri.uiid  each  other. 
TWiST'ER,  n.     One  that  twists. 

2.  The  instrument  of  twisting.  Wallis. 


threads  round  each  other;  forming  into  a  thread 
by  twisting. 
TWIT,  71.  t.  [Sax.  othwitan,  edwitan,  tctwitan,  to  re- 
proach, to  upbraid  ;  a  compound  of  ad,  wth,  or  oth, 
and  witan.  The  latter  verb  signifies  to  know,  Eng. 
to  wit,  and  also  to  impute,  to  ascribe,  to  prescribe  or 
appoint,  also  to  reproach;  and  with  ge,  a  different 
prefix,  gewitan,  to  depart.  The  original  verb  then 
signifies  to  set,  send,  or  throw.  We  have  in  this 
word  decisive  evidence  that  the  first  letter,  t,  is  a  pre- 
fix, the  remains  of  ccth  or  oth,  a  word  that  probably 
coincides  with  the  L.  ad,  to;  and  hence  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  other  words,  in  which  I  precedes  w, 
are  also  compound.  That  some  of  them  are  so,  ap- 
pears evident  from  other  circumstances.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  upbraid  ;  as  for  some  previous  act. 
He  twitted  his  friend  of  falsehood. 

With  this  these  scoffers  twilled  the  Christians.  Tltlqtson. 

jEsop  minds  men  ul  their  <  rror*,  without  tickling  them  lor  what 
is  amiss.  L'Estrange. 

TWITCH,  71.  t.     [Sax.  twiccian.     See  Twang.] 

To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  to  pluck  with  a  short, 
quick  motion  ;  to  snatch  ;  as,  to  twitch  one  by  the 
sleeve  ;  to  twitch  a  thing  out  of  another's  hand  ;  to 
twitch  off  clusters  of  grapes. 
TWITCH,  7i.  A  pull  with  a  jerk ;  a  short,  sudden, 
quick  pull  ;  as,  a  twitch  by  the  sleeve. 

2.  A  sir.:',  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or  mus- 
cles ;  as,  a  Iwuch  in  the  side  ;  convulsive  twitches. 

TWITCH'ED,  (twitcht,)  pp.    Pulled  with  a  jerk.  ' 

TWITCH'ER,  71.     One  that  twitches. 

TWITCH'-GRASS,  71.  Couch-grass;  a  species  of 
grass  which  it  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  This  term 
is  applied  to  various  species  of  grass  that  are  difficult 
to  pull  out  of  the  ground.  But  qu.  is  not  this  word  a 
corruption  of  Quitch-Grass,  or  Quich-Grass? 

TWITCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pulling  with-a  jerk ;  suffer- 
ing short  spastic  contractions. 

TWITCH'ING,  71.  The  act  of  pulling  with  a  jerk ; 
the  act  of  suffering  short  spasmodic  contractions. 

TWIT'TED,  pp.     Upbraided. 

TWIT'TER,  v.  U  [D.  kwettcren ;  Dan.  quidrcr  ;  Sw. 
quittra.] 

1.  To  make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  in- 
termitted noises  ;  as,  the  swallow  twitters.    Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves. 

3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed  laugh  ; 
to  titter. 

TWIT'TER,  n.  [from  twit.]  One  who  twits  or  re- 
proaches. 


TYM 

TWIT'TER    71.      A   small,  intermitted   noise,   as   in 
half-suppressed  laughter ;   or  the  sound  of  a  swal 
low. 
2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves. 

TWII'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  succession  of 
small,  interrupted  sounds,  as  in  a  halt-suppressed 
laush,  or  as  a  swallow. 

TWIT'TING,  ppr.     Upbraiding;  reproaching. 

TWIT'TING-LY,  adv.     With  upbraiding.      Junius. 

TWIT'TLE-TVVAT'TLE,  (twit'tl-twot'tl,)  ti.  Tattle; 
gabble.     [Vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 

'TWIXT  ;  a  contraction  of  Betwixt,  used  in  poetrv. 

TWO,  (too,)  a.  [Sax.  twa ;  Goth,  twa,  twai,  twos ;  D. 
twee ;  G.  iwei ;  Sw.  tTia  ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  da  or  do , 
Russ.  tva,  tvoe  ;  Slav,  dwa  ;  Sans,  dnj,  dwaja  ;  Gipsy, 
duji  Hindoo,  Ch.  and  Pers.  du;  L.  duo ;  Gr.  Svo  ; 
It.  due  :  Sp.  dos  ;  Port,  dous  ;  Fr.  deux.] 

1.  One  and  one.    Two  similar  horses  used  together 
are  called  a  span,  or  a  pair. 

2.  Two  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  too-legged. 
Man  is  a  two-legged  animal. 

In  two  ;  into  two  parts  ;  as,  cut  in  two. 
TWO'-€AP-SuL-ED,  (too'kap-suld,)  a,     Bicapsular; 

having  two  distinct  capsules. 
TWO'-CELL-ED,  a.     liilnrubr ;  having  two  cells. 
TWC'-CLEFT,  a.     Bifid  ;  divided  half  way  from  the 

border  to  the  base  into  two  segments. 
TWO'-EDG-ED,  (too'ejd,)  a.     Having  two  edges,  or 

edges  on  both  sides  ;  as,  a  two-edged  sword. 
TWO'-FLOW-ER-ED,  a.     Bearing  two  flowers  at  the 

end,  as  a  peduncle. 
TWO'FOLD,  a.     [two  and  fold.]     Two  of  the  same 

kind,  or  two  different  things  existing  together;  as, 

twofold  nature  ;  a  twofold  sense  ;  a  twofold  argument. 

2.  Double  ;  as,  twofold  strength  or  desire. 

3.  In  botany,  two  and  two  together,  growing  from 
the  same  place  ;  as,  twofold  leaves.  Martyn. 

TWO'FOLD,  adv.   Doubly  ;  in  a  double  degree.   MatL 

TWO'-FORK-ED,  (too'forkt,)  a.  Dichotomous  ;  divid- 
ed into  two>parts  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
fork. 

TWO'-HAJVD-ED,  a.     Having  two  hands. 

2.  Used  with  both  hands;  as,  a  two-handed  sword. 

3.  An  epithet  used  as  equivalent  to  Large,  Stoot, 
and  Strong.  Milton. 

TWO'-LEAV-ED,  a.  Diphyllous;  having  two  dis- 
tinct leaves. 

TWO'-LOB-jED,  a.  Bilobate;  having  two  distinct 
lobes. 

TWO'-MXST-ED,  a.     Having  two  masts. 

TWO'-PART-ED,'  a.  Bipartite;  divided  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  distinct  parts. 

TWO'-I'KXI'K,  11.     A  small  coin.  Shak. 

TWO'-PEN-NY,  a.     Of  the  value  of  two-pence. 

TWO'-PET-AL-ED,  a.  Dipetalpus  ;  having  two  per- 
fectly distinct  petals. 

TVVO'-I'Lt,  a.     [two  and  Fr.  plier,  h.plico.] 

Double  ;  consisting  of  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth. 

TWO'-SEED-ED,   a.      In    botany,   dispermous ;    con- 
taining two  seeds,  as  a  fruit ;  having  two  seeds. 
Morton. 

TWO'-TIP-PED,  (too'tipt,)  a.  Bilabiate ;  divided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  two  lips  when  the 
mouth  is  more  or  less  open. 

TWO'-TONGU-ED,  (too'tungd,)  a.  Double-tongued; 
deceitful.  Sandys. 

TWO'-VALV-ED,  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell,  pod,  or 
glume. 

TY-€HON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tycho  Brahe,  or  des- 
ignating bis  system  nf  astronomy.  M'ilberforce. 

TYE,  (ti,)  v.  t.  [See  Tie,  the  more  usual  orthography, 
and  Tying.] 

To  bind  or  fasten. 

TYE,  n.     A  knot.     [See  Tie.] 

2.  A  bond  ;  an  obligation. 

By  the  soft  tyc  and  sacred  name  of  friend.  Pope 

3.  In  ships,  a  runner  or  short,  thick  rope. 
TY'ER,  71.     One  who  ties  or  unites.  Fletcher 
TY'GER.     See  Tiger. 

TY'ING, ppr.     [See  Tie  and  Tye.]     Binding;  fasten- 

[As  this  participle  must  be   written  with    y,  it 
might  be  well  to  write  the  verb  Tye.] 
TYKE,  n.     A  dog  ;  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog. 
Shak. 
TYM'BAL,  n.     [Fr.  timlmle ;    It.  taballo  ;   Sp.  timbal. 
M  is  probably  not  radical.    It  is  from  beating,  Gr. 


A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 


TYM'PAN,  n.*  [L.  tympanum.     See  Tymbal.] 

Among  printers,  a  frame  covered  with  parchment 
or  cluth,  on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order 
to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

TYM-PAN-I'TES,  n.     In  medicine,  a  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  belly  ;  tympany.  Cyc. 

TYM-PAN-IT'lC,  a.      Relating  to  tympany  or  tym- 
panites ;  affected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 

TYM'PAN-IZE,  v.  i.     To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 

TYM'PAN-IZE,  v.  U    To  stretch,  as  a  skin  over  the 
head  of  a  drum. 
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*See  Pictorial  Mntini/ious. 
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TYM'PAN-TZ-.ED,  jip.     Stretched,  as  a  skin  over  the 

head  of  a  drum. 
TYM'PAN-TZ-ING,  ppr.    Stretching,  as  a  skin  over 

the  head  of  a  drum. 
TYM'PAN-UM,  n.    [L.l     The  drum  of.the  ear. 

2.  In  mechanics,  a  wheel  placed  round  an  axis. 

3.  The  area  of  a  pediment ;  also,  the  part  of  a  ped- 
estal called  the  Trunk  or  Dve.  Cyc. 

4.  The  panel  of  a  door. 

5.  A   triangular  space   or  tahle  in  the  corners  or 
sides  of  an  arch,  usually  enriched  with  figures. 

TYM'PAN-Y,  n.     A  flatulent   distention  of  the  belly. 

[See  Tvmunite,.] 
TVN'V,  ,,.     Small.     [See  Tiny.] 
TYPE,  n.     [Fr.  type:  L.  typus  ;   Gr.   rmof,  from    the 

root  of  tap,  Gr.  tvktw,  to  heat,  strike,  impress.] 
1.    The  mark    of. something;    an  emblem;    that 

which  represents  something  else. 


irjesiy. 


Prior. 

2.  A  sign  ;  a  symbol ;  a  figure  of  something  to 
come  ;  as,  Abraham's  sacrifice  and  the  paschal  lamb 
were  types  of  Christ.  To  this  word  is  opposed  An  n- 
type.     Christ,  in  this  case,  is  the  antitype. 

3.  A  model  or  form  of  a  letter  in  metal,  or  other 
hard  material ;  used  in  printing. 

4.  In  medicine,  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  a 
disease. 

5.  In  natural  history,  that  which  combines  most 
prominently  the  several  characteristics  of  a  group. 
Thus,  a  particular  individual  may  be  the  type  of  a 
species  ;  a  species  the  type  of  a  genus  ;  a  genus  of  a 
family,  &c.  Dana. 

fi.  A  stamp  or  mark.  Shale. 

TYPE,  v.  t.  To  prefigure  ;  to  represent  by  a  model  or 
symbol  beforehand.     [Little  used.]  White. 

Tf  PE'-MET-^SL,  71.  A  compound  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  used  in 
making  types.  Turner. 

T5-PIlE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Typhosus,  the  fabled 
giant  with  a  hundred  heads. 

TY'PIIOID,  a.     [typhus  and  Gr.  ei&ns,  form.] 

Resembling  typhus  ;  weak  ;  low.  Say. 

TY'PHON,  n.  The  evil  genius  in  Egyptian  mythol- 
ogy. Brande. 

TY-PHOON',  n.     [Gr.  t«0<jv.] 

The  name  given  to  a  violent  tornado  or  hurricane 
in  the  Chinese  seas.  Brande. 

TY'PHOUS,  a.     Relating  to  typhus. 

Ty'PHUS,  n.  [Gr.  rii^u,  to  render  stupid,  to  burn 
with  a  smothered  fire,  and  with  more  smoke  than 
flame  ;  hence  rvip  j,  stupor  or  coma.] 

A  genus  of  simple,  continuous  fevers,  essentially 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  atony  or 
exhaustion,  throughout  their  whole  course,  and  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  preternaturally  weak  pulse 
always  attends  all  these  fevers.  They  are  liable  to 
be  attended  with  coma  in  some  of  their  stages. 

TYP'ie,         )  a.    Emblematic ;  figurative  ;  represent- 

TYP'IC-AL,  (  ing  something  future  by  a  form,  mod- 
el, or  resemblance.     Abraham's  offering  of  his  only 


u 


IS  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel  in 
the  English  alphabet.  Its  true  primary  sound,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  the  sound  which  it  still  retains  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  that  of  oo  in  cnnl, 
tool,  answering  to  the  French  on  in  tour.  This 
sound  was  changed,  probably  under  the  Norman 
kings,  by  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  Norman 
French  language  into  common  use.  However  this 
fact  may  be,  the  first  or  long  and  proper  sound  of  u, 
in  English,  is  now  not  perfectly  simple,  and  it  can 
not  be  strictly  called  a  vowel.  The  sound  seems  to 
be  nearly  that  of  cu,  shortened  and  blended.  This 
sound,  however,  is  not  precisely  that  of  en  or  }», 
except  in  a  few  words,  as  in  unite,  union,  uniform; 
the  sound  does  not  begin  with  the  distinct  sound  of 

prolonged.  It  can  not  be  well  expressed  in  letters. 
This  sound  is  heard  in  the  unaffected  pronunciation 
of  annuity,  numerate,  brute,  mute,  dispute,  duke,  true, 
truth,  rule,  prudence,  opportunity,  infusiim. 

Some  modern  writers  make'a  distinction  between 
the  sound  of  u,  when  it  follows  r,  as  in  rude,  truth, 
and  its  sound  when  it  follows  other  letters,  as  in 
■mute,  duke;  making  the  former  sound  equivalent  to 
oo  ;  rood,  trooth  ;  and  the  latt   r  a  diphthong  eqniva- 

and  not  authorized  b\  any  gi-m-ral  usage  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States.  The  difference,  very 
nice  indeed,  between  the  sound  of  u  in  mute  and  in 
rude,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  articulation  which  pre- 
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eon,  Isaac,  was  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    The 
brazen  serpent  was  typical  of  the  cross. 

2.  In  natural  history,  pertaining  to  or  constituting  a 
type. 

Typic  fever,  is  one  that  is  regular  in  its  attacks  ; 
opposed  to  erratic  fever.  Cyc. 

TYP'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  typical  manner;  by  way 

of  image,  symbol,  or  resemblance. 
TYP'IC-AL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  typical. 
TYP'I-FI-£D,p/7.     Represented  by  symbol  oremblem. 
TYP'I-FY,   v.   t.    To   represent   by  an   image,  form, 
model,  or  resemblance.     The  washing  of  baptism 
typifies  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.     Our  Savior  was  typified  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain.  Brown. 

TYP'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Representing  by  model  or  em- 
TYP'O-COS-MY,  n.     [Gr.  ttvttos  and  kocuos.]    [Idem. 
A  representation  of  the  world.     [JVot  much  used.] 
Camden. 
TY-POG'RA-PIIER,  ii.  [See  Typography.]  A  printer. 

Warton. 
TY-PO-GRAPH'I€,         \a.      Pertaining  to   printing ; 
TY-PO-GRAPIl'IC-AL,  \      as,  the  typographic  art. 

2.  Emblematic. 
TY-PO-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY.arfu.    By  means  of  types  ; 
after  the  manner  of  printers. 
2.  Emblematically;   figuratively. 
TY-POG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  rviros,  type,  and  ypacbai, 
to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  printing,  or  the  operation  of  impress- 
ing letters  and  words  011  forms  of  types. 

2.  Emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  representation. 

Brown. 

TYP'O-LITE,  71.     [Gr.  niiroy,  form,  and  \160c,  stone.] 

In  natural  history,  a  stone  or  fossil  which  has  on  it 

impressions  or  figures  of  plants  and  animals.     Cyc. 

TY'RAN,  71.     A  tyrant.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NESS,  n.     [from  tyrant.]     A  female  tyrant. 

Spenser.     Mcnside. 
TY-RAN'We,         )   a.     [Fr.  tyrannique;    Gr.  rvpav- 
TY-RAN'Nie-AL,  j       uncus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tyrant;  suiting  a  tyrant ;  arbitra- 
ry ;  unjustly  severe  in  government  ;  imperious ; 
despotic  ;  cruel ;  as,  a  tyrannical  prince  ;  a  tyrannical 
master;  tyrannical  government  or  power. 

Our  sects  a  mop'  tyrtnutif  pnwrr  assume.  Roscommon. 

TV  oppress.tr  1  ule.l  tyrannic  vUi  re  lie  durst.  Pope. 

TY-RAN'NIO-AI.-LY,  ado.    With  unjust  exercise  of 

power;  arbitrarily;  oppressively. 
TY-RAN'Nie-AL^NESS,  71.    Tyrannical   disposition 

or  practice.  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal 

TY-RAN'NI-CWE,  71.     [L.  tyrannus,  tyrant,  and  rardo, 

to  kill.' 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Hume. 
TYR' AN-N1NG,  ppr.  or  a.    Acting  as  a  tyrant.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NIZE,  v.  1.     [Fr.  tyranniser.] 

To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  ;  to 
rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity  ;  to  exercise 
power  over  others  not  permitted  by  law  or  required 
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closed,  and  in  opening  them  to  the  position  required 
for  uttering  71,  there  is  almost  necessarily  a  slight 
sound  of  c  formed  before  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
sound  of  u.  When  r  precedes  71,  the  mouth  is  open 
before  the  sound  of  71  is  commenced.  But  in  both 
cases,  11  is  to  lie  considered  as  having  the  same  sound. 
In  some  words,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  the  sound  of  u 
is  that  of  the  Italian  71,  the  French  ou,  but  shortened. 
This  is  a  vowel. 

U  has  another  short  sound,  as  in  tun,  run,  sun, 
turn.  rub.     This  also  is  a  vowel. 

U'BF.R-OUS,  a.     [L.  ubcr.] 

Fruitful;  copious.     [Little used.] 

II'BER-TY,  71.  [L.  ubertas,  from  uber,  fruitful  or  co- 
pious.] 

Abundance;  fruitfulness.     [Little  used.'] 

U-BI-C.VTION,  I         r.       ..      ,.      „  , 

Q-BI'E-TY,         {«•    [L-  abi,  where.] 

The  state  of  being  in  a  place  ;  local  relation.    [JVot 
much  used.]  Olanville. 

U'BI-Q.UIST,  (vQ'be-kwist,)  In.  In  church  his- 

Q-Bia-UI-TA'RI-AN,  (yu-bik'we-,)  1  tory,  the  Uhi- 
quists  were  a  school  of  Lutheran  divines,  so  called 
from  their  tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in 
the  eucharist,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipresence.  Brande. 

U.-BIQ'U1  TA-RI-NESS,  (vu-bik'we-,)  71.  Existence 
everv  where.     [Little  used.]  Fuller. 

y-BKi'UI-TA-RY,  (yu-bik'we-ter-re,)  a.     [L.  uJioue, 
from  ubi,  where.] 
Existing  every  where,  or  in  all  places.      Howell. 


TYR'AN-NIZ-ED,  pp.  Ruled  with  oppressive  se- 
verity. 

TYR' AN-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  Exercising  arbitrary  power ; 
ruling  with  unjust  severity. 

TYR'AN-NOUS,  a.  Tyrannical;  arbitrary;  unjustly 
severe  ;  despotic.  Sidney. 

TYR'AN-NY,  u.     [Fr.  tyrannic;  from  tyran.] 

1.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power;  the 
exercise  of  power  over  subjects  and  others  with  a 
rigor  not  authorized  bylaw  or  justice,  or  not  requisite 
for  the  purposes  uf  government.  Hence  tyranny  is 
often  synonymous  with  Cruelty  and  Oppression. 

2.  Cruel  government  or  discipline  ;  as,  the  tyranny 
of  a  master. 

3.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 

4.  Absolute  monarchy  cruelly  administered. 

5.  Severity  ;  rigor ;  inclemency.  Shak. 
TY'RANT,   71.      [L.    tyrannus;    Gr.    rvpavvvc.      The 

Welsh  has  tryrn,  a  king  or  sovereign,  which  Owen 
says  is  compounded  of  te  (that  spreads)  and  gyrn, 
imperious,  supreme,  from  gyi\  a  driving.  The  Gaelic 
has  tiarua  anil  Ughcarna,  a  lord,  prince,  or  ruler,  from 
tigh,  a  house;  indicating  that  the  word  originally 
signified  the  master  of  a  family  merely,  or  the  head 
of  a  clan.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  word.  It  originally  signified  merely  a 
chief,  king,  or  prince  ] 

1.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler  or  master,  who  uses 
power  to  oppress  his  subjects;  a  person  who  exer- 
cises unlawful  authority,  or  lawful  authority  in  an 
unlawful  manner ;  one  who  by  taxation,  injustice, 
or  cruel  punishment,  or  the  demand  of  unreasonable 
services,  imposes  burdens  and  hardships  on  those 
under  his  control,  which  law  and  humanity  do  not 
authorize,  or  which  the  purposes  of  government  do 
not  require. 

2.  A  despotic  ruler ;  a  cruel  master  ;  an  oppressor. 
Lone,  to  a  yielding  heart,  is  a  king,  to  a  resisting  heun,  is  a 

tyrant.  Sidney. 

TYRE.     See  Tire.  Hakewill. 

TYRE,  v.  i.     To  prey  upon.     [See  Tire.] 
TYH'I-AN,  71.     A  native  of  Tyre. 
TYR'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Tyre. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  color. 
TY'RO,  71.      [L.  tiro ;  Sp.  tiron,  from  tirar,  to  draw, 
tug,  pull  ;  Port,  tirar ;  Fr.  tircr.    Hence  L.  tirocinium.] 

1.  A  beginner  in  learning  ;  a  novitiate  ;  one  who 
tugs  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study. 
Hence, 

2.  A  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject. 
TYTIIE.     See  Tithe. 

TYTII'ING.     See  Tithing. 

TZAR,  (zar,)7i.     The  emperor  of  Russia.    [See  Czar.] 
TZaR-1'NA,  (zar-g'na,)  77,     The  empress  of  Russia. 
[See  Czarina.] 


U.-BIQ'UI-TA-RY,  (yu-bik'we-ter-re,)  n.  [Supra.]  One 
that  exists  every  where.  Hall. 

U-BIU'UI-TOUS,  a.     Existing  or  being  everv  where. 

T4-BIQ'UI-TY,  (yu-bik'we-te,)  71.  [L.  ubique,  every 
where.] 

Existence  in  all  places  or  every  where  at  the  same 
time  ;  omnipresence.  The  ubiquity  of  God  is  not 
disputed  by  those  who  admit  his  existence. 

South. 

WB1  S&PRJl,  [L.]  In  the  place  above  mentioned  ; 
noting  reference  to  some  passage  or  page  before 
named. 

U'DAL,  (vu'dal,)  71.     A  freehold  in  the  Shetland  Isles. 

T4'DAL-ER,  71.  A  freeholder  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
without  feudal  dependencies.  Jamieson. 

TJD'DER,  71.  [Sax.  uder ;  G.  enter;  D.  uyer;  Gr. 
ovtlap.] 

The  breast  of  a  female  ;  but  the  word  is  applied 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  glandular  organ  of  female 
breasts,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  retained 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  young,  commonly  called 
the  Bao,  in  cows  and  other  quadrupeds. 

UD'DER-KD,  a.     Furnished  with  udders.  Gay. 

U-DOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  iiap  .■aid  /itrpMi.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  ol 
water  which   falls   from  the   atmosphere ;    a  rain- 
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2.  Turpitude  of  mind ;  moral  depravity ;  loathe- 
someness. 

Their  dull  ribaldry  must  be  offensive  to  any  one  who  does  not,  for 
'.he  flake  of  the  sin,  pardon  the  ugliness  u'i  iu  ciixuin.-t unci's. 

UG'LY,  a.     [W.  hag,  a  cut  or  gash ;  hagyr,  ugly, 
rough.    See  Hack.] 

Deformed ;  offensive  to  the  sight ;  contrary  to 
beauty  ;  hateful ;  as,  an  ugly  person  ;  an  ugly  face. 

O,  1  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 

So  full  of  ugly  sights,  oi  ghastly  dreams.  Shalt. 

U.-KASE',  71.     In  Russia,  a  proclamation  or  imperial 

order  published,  having  the  force  of  law.     Brandt. 
U/LANS,  n.  pi.    A  certain  description  of  militia  among 

the  modern  Tartars.  Jones. 

UL'CER,  n.     [Fr.  ulcere;  It.  ulcera;  L.  ulcus;  Gr.  tA- 

KOS.] 

A  sore  ;  a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  either  open  to  the  surface  or  to 
some  natural  cavity,  ami  attended  witbj a  secretion 
of  pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Cooper. 

UL'CER-aTE,  v.  i.    To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to 
become  ulcerous. 

UL'CER-ATE,  u.  t.     [Fr.  ulcercr :  L.  ulcero.] 

To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers.     Harvey. 

UL'CER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  ulcers. 

UL'CER-A-TING,  ppr.   Turning  to  an  ulcer  ;  generat- 
ing ulcers. 

UL-CER-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ulceratio.] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer ;  or  the 
process  of  becoming  ulcerous. 

2.  An  ulcer;  a  morbid  sore  that  discharges  pus  or 
other  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

UL'CER-£D,  a.     Having  become  an  ulcer.     Temple. 
UL'CER-OUS,  o.     Having  the  nature  or  character  of 
an  ulcer  ;  discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

Harvey. 
2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers. 
UL'CER-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  an  ulcerous  manner. 
UL'CER-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 
UL-€!JS'eULE,  n.     [L.  ulcusculum,  from  ulcus.] 

A  little  ulcer. 
TJ-LE'MA,  n.     In  Turkey,  a  corporation  composed  of 
the  hierarchy,  viz.,  the  imans,  or  ministers  of  relig- 
ion, the  muftis,  or  doctors  of  law,  and  the  cadis,  or 
administrators  of  justice. 
IJLE'-TREE,  n.     In  botany,  a  tree  whose  milky  juice 
"yields  that  kind  of  elastic  gum  called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Ule.  Cyc. 
U-LIG'IN-OUS,  a.      [L.  uliginosus,  from  uligo,  oozi- 

Muddy;  oozy;  slimy.  Woodward. 

UL'LAGE,  n.     In  commerce,  the  wantage  of  casks  of 
liquor,  or  what  a  cask  wants  of  being  full.       Cyc. 

UL'MIG  ACID,  7i.     [L.  nlmus,  an  elm.] 

A  vegetable  acid,  exuding  spontaneously  from  the 
elm,  the  chestnut,  the  oak,  and  various  other  trees. 
It  is  a  dark-brown  and  nearly  black  solid,  insipid, 
inodorous,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  constitutes  the  essential  ingredient  of 
peat,  &c.  It  appears  to  constitute  what  is  usually 
called  vegetable  manure.         Th.  Thomson.     Turner. 

UL'MIN,  n.    An  exploded  name  of  uluiic  acid,  applied 
before  its  salifving  powers  had  been  discovered. 

UL'NA,  n.      [L.]     The  larger  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  which  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

UL'NAGE.     See  Alnage,  Aunage. 

UL'NAR,  a.     [L.  ulna.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ulna  or  cubit ;  as,  the  ulnar 
nerve.  Coze. 

U.-LO-DEN'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  ouXoc  and  icvSoov.] 

A  genus  of  trees  now  extinct,  and  found  only  in  a 
fossil  state. 

ULT.     Last ;  a  contraction  trom  Ultimo. 

UL-Te'RI-OR,  a.  []..,  comparative.]  Further;  as, 
ulterior  demands  ;  ulterior  propositions.  What  ulte- 
rior measures  will  be  adopted  is  uncertain.  Smollett. 
2.  In  geography,  being  or  situated  beyond  or  on 
the  further  side  of  any  line  or  boundary  ;  opposed  to 
Citerior,  or  hither. 

UL'TI-MA  RA'TI-O,  [L.]    The  last  reason  or  argu- 
ment. 

UL'TI-MJt  RA'TI-0  RE'GUM,  [L.]     The  last  rea- 
son of  kings  is  war,  force  of  arms. 

UL'TI-MATE,  a.  t  [L.  ultimus,  furthest.] 

1.  Furthest:  most  remote;  extreme.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  ultimate  point  of  progression. 

2.  Final  ;  being  that  to  which  all  the  rest  is  di- 
rected, as  to  the  main  object.  The  ultimate  end  of 
our  actions  should  be  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  display 
of  his  exalted  excellence.  The  ultimate  end  and  aim 
of  men  is  to  be  happy,  and,  to  attain  to  this  end,  we 
must  yield  that  obedience  which  will  honor  the  law 
and  character  of  God. 

3.  Last  in  a  train  of  consequences  ;  intended  in 
the  last  resort. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  conducive  to  this  our 
ultimate  happiness.  Addison. 

4.  Last;  terminating;  being  at  the  furthest  point. 

Darwin. 

5.  The  last  into  which  a  substance  can  be  re- 
solved ,  constituent.  Darwin, 

.  Ultimate  analysis,  in  chemistry,  is  the  resolution  of 


a  substance  into  its  elements  ;  opposed  to  the  proxi- 
mate analysis. 

Ultimate  ratio;  the  ratio  of  evanescent  quantities. 

UL'TI-MATE-LY,  adv.  Finally  ;  tit  last;  in  the  end 
or  last  consequence.  Afflictions  often  tend  to  cor- 
rect immoral  habits,  aii'l  ulnmaiehi  prove  blessings. 

UL'TI-MA  THU'LE,  [L.]  The  utmost  stretch  or 
boundary.     [See  Thule.] 

UL-TI-MA'TUM,  7i.  [L.J  In  diplomacy,  the  final 
propositions,  conditions,  or  terms,  offered  as  the  ba- 
sis of  a  treaty  ;  the  most  favorable  terms  that  a  nego- 
tiator can  offer,  and  the  rejection  of  which  usually 
puts  an  end  to  negotiation.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  plural,  ultimata. 
2.  Any  final  proposition  or  condition. 

UL-TIM'I-TY,  7i.  The  last  stage  or  consequence. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

UL'Tl-MO,  n.     [L.  ultimo  mense.] 

The  last  month  preceding  the  present ;  as,  on  the 
first  ultimo. 

UL'TRA,  a.  [L.]  Beyond  ;  hence,  extreme  ;  as,  ul- 
tra principles  ;  used  also  to  denote  a  person  who  ad- 
vticiites  extreme  measures. 

UL'TRA-ISM,  7t.  The  principles  of  men  who  advo- 
cate extreme  measures,  as  a  radical  reform,  &c. 

H.  More. 

UL'TRA-IST,  7i.  One  who  pushes  a  principle  or 
measure  to  extremes. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE',  (-reen',)  a.  [L.  ultra,  beyond, 
and  marinas,  marine.] 

Situated  or  being  beyond  the  sea.         Ainsworth. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE',  n.  [Supra.]  A  beautiful  and 
durable  sky-blue  ;  a  color  formed  of  the  mineral 
called  lapis  lazuli. 

According  to  Gmelin  of  Tubingen,  sulphuret  of 
sodium  is  the  coloring  principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to 
which  the  color  of  ultramarine  is  owing.  He  has 
succeeded  in  propanntt  artilieial  ultramarine  by  heat- 
ing sulphuret  of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid 
and  alumina.  An.deCh. 

2.  Azure-stone. 

Ultramarine  u.<hes  ;  a  pigment  which  is  the  residu- 
um of  lapis  lazuli,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted.    Their  appearance  is  that  of  the  ultrama- 
rine, a  little  tinged  with  red,  and  diluted  with  white. 
Cyc. 

UL-TRA-MON'TANE,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  ultra  and  mouta- 
nus.] 

Being  beyond  the  mountains,  or  Alps,  in  respect 
to  the  one  who  speaks.  This  term  was  first  applied, 
somewhat  contemptuously,  by  the  Italians,  to  the 
nations  north  of  the  Alps,  especially  Germany  and 
France,  their  painters,  jurists,  &c.  At  a  later  period, 
the  French  and  Germans  applied  it  to  the  Italians. 
It  is  now  more  particularly  used  in  respect  to  religious 
matters  ;  and  it/tramontane  ,h>etrines,  when  spoken  of 
north  of  the  Alps,  denote  the  extreme  views  of  the 
pope's  rights  and  supremacy  maintained  by  Bellar- 
min  and  other  Italian  writers.  Diet,  de  I'Acad. 

UL-TRA-MON'TANE,  n.  A  foreigner;  one  who  re- 
sides beyond  the  mountains. 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NISM,  n.  A  term  applied,  north 
of  the  Alps,  to  those  who  maintain  extreme  views  as 
to  the  pope's  supremacy.  Encyc.  Am. 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NIST,  ji.    One  who  holds  to  ul- 


UL-TRA-MUN'DANE,    a.      [L.   ultra    and    mundus, 
world.] 
Being  beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 

UL-TRO'NE-OUS,  a.    [L.  ultro,  of  one's  own   ac- 
cord.] 
Spontaneous  ;  voluntary.     [JVof.  used.] 
UL'U-LATE,  77.  i.     [L.  ululo,  to  howl.] 

To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  Herbert. 

UL-tl-LA'TION,  7i.    A  howl,  as  of  the  wolf  or  dog. 
UM'BEL,  7i.     [L.  umbella,  a  screen  or  fan.] 

In  botany,  a  particular  mode  of  inflorescence  or 
flowering,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  flower- 
stalks  or  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spreading  from 
a  common  center,  their  summits  funning  a  level,  con- 
vex, or  even  globose  surface,  more  rarely  a  concave 
one,  as  in  the  carrot.  It  is  simple  or  compound  ;  in 
the  latter,  each  peduncle  bears  another  little  umbel, 
umbellet,  or  umbellule.  Cyc     Martyn. 

Umbel  is  sometimes  called  a  rundle,  from  its  round- 


UM'BEL-LA-TED, 

umbel ;  as,  umbellate  plants  or  flowers. 
UM'IIEL-LET,     In.     A  little  or  partial  umbel. 
UM'BEL-LULE,  (  Martyn. 

UM-BEL'LI-FER,  n.     [L.  umbella  and  faro.] 


•    I 


In  butnnn,  it  plant  producing  an  umbel.     Linellcy. 
-lSEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  umbella  and  fcro,  : 


Producing  the  inflorescence  called  an  umbel;  bear- 
ing umbels  ;  as,  umbelliferous  plants. 
UM'BER,  71.  In  mineralogy,  an  ocherous  ore  of  iron, 
of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or  blackish  brown  color,  so 
called  from  Ombria,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  ob- 
tained.   It  is  used  in   painting.    A  specimen  from 


Cyprus  afforded,  of  a  hundred  parts,  48  parts  of  oxyd 
of  iron,  20  of  oxyd  of  manganese,  the  remainder  si- 
lex,  alumina,  and  water.  Cyc. 

Also,  a  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal,  of  a  similar 
color,  and  used  for  a  sumiar  purpose.  Brande. 

UM'BER,  n.  The  Scopus  umbrcaa,  a  bird  of  the  gral- 
lic  order  and  heron  family,  inhabiting  Africa. 

UM'BER,  71.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  familv,  called  the 
Grayling,  or  Thymallus  vulgaris,  a  fresh-water  fish 
of  a  fine  taste.  Cyc. 

UM'BER,  v.  t.  To  color  with  umber;  to  shade  or 
darken.  Shale. 

UM'BER-£D,  a.     [L.  umbra,  a  shade.] 

1.  Shaded;  clouded.  Sltak. 

2.  [from  umber.]     Painted  with  umber. 
UM-BIL'IC,  «.     [Infra.]     The  navel ;  the  center. 

Herbert 

™-B!L'i£-AL,  j  »■     tL-  ™m™>  tlle  nave1"] 

Pertaining  to  the  navel ;  as,  umbilical  vessels  ;  um- 
bilical region. 

Umbilical  points  ;  in  mathematics,  the  same  as  foci. 
Umbilical  vessels,  in  vegetables,  are  the  small  ves- 
sels which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into  the 
side  seed-lobes,  and  are  supposed  to  imbibe  the  sac- 
charine, farinaceous,  or  oily  matter  which  is  to  sup- 
port the  new  vegetable  in  its  germination  and  infant 
growth.  Cyc.     Darwin. 

UM-BIL'IC,  71.  In  conchologij,  a  conical  depression  at 
the  base  of  a  univalve  shell. 

UM-BIL'ie-ATE,       la.      Navel-shaped;    formed    in 

UM-BIL'I€-A-TED,  j  the  middle  like  a  navel ;  as  a 
flower,  fruit,  or  leaf.  Martyn.     Cyc. 

UM'BLES,  (um'blz,)7i.7i(.  [Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

UM'BO,  7i.  [L.]  The  boss  or  protuberant  part  of  a 
shield.  Cy..     Swift. 

2.  In  canchology,  the  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  im- 
mediately above  the  hinge. 

UM' BO-NATE,      j  a.     In  botany,  having  a  boss  or  e!- 

UM'BO-NA-TED,  (      evated  point  in  the  middle. 

P.  Cyc. 

UM'BRA,  71.  [L.]  A  shadow.  In  astronomy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  dark  cone  projected  from  a  planet  or 
satellite,  on  the  side  opposite  tit  the  sun.      Brande. 

UM-BRAG'q-LI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  an 


umbracti 
UM'BRAGE,  71. 

a  shade.  1 


[Fr.  ombrage,  from  ombre ;  L.  umbra, 

a  screen  of  trees  ;  as,  the  umbrage  of 

Milton. 
shade;  slight  appearance. 


3.  Suspicion  of  injury  ;  offense  ;  resentment.  The 
court  of   France  took   umbrage  at   the   conduct  of 
Spain. 
UM-BRA'GEOUS,  (-jus,)  a.     [Fr.  ombrageux.] 

1.  Shading;  forming  a  shade  ;  as,  umbrageous  trees 
or  foliage.  Thomson. 

2.  Shady  ;   shaded  ;   as,  an   umbrageous  grotto  or 
garden. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves  of  cool  rei 


3.  Obsi 


nd  caves  of  cool  recess.  Milton. 

Wotton. 
UM-BRA'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  umbrageous  manner. 
UM-BRa'GEOUS-NESS,  71.     Shadiness;    as,  the  um- 

brageousness  of  a  tree.  Ralegh. 

UM'BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  umbro,  to  shade.] 
To  shade  ;  to  shadow.     [Little  used.] 
UM'BRa-TED,  pp.    Shaded;  shadowed. 

Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

UM-BR-AT^lAL,!-     *■**-* 

1.  Shadowy;  typical.  Barrow. 

2.  Keeping  in  the  shade  or  at  home.     B.  Jonson. 
UM'BRA-TILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  umbratilis.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade.  Johnson. 

2.  Unreal ;  unsubstantial.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Being  in  retirement;  secluded;  as,  an  umbra- 
tile  life.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

UM-BRA'TIOUS,  (-shns,)o.  [See  Umbrage.]  Sus- 
picious; apt  to  distrust ;  captious;  disposed  to  take 
umbrage.     [Little  used.]  Wotton. 

UM-BREL'  is  nearly  obsolete. 
UM-BREL'LA,  n.    [from  L.  umbra,  shade.] 

A  shade,  screen,  or  guard,  carried  in  the  hand  for 
sheltering  the  person  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
from  rain  or  snow.  It  is  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  cloth  extended  on  strips  of  whalebone,  or  other 
elastic  material,  inserted  in  or  fastened  to  a  rod  or 
stick.  [See  Parasol.] 
UM-BRIERE',  (-breer',)  n.    The  visor  of  a  helmet. 

Spenser, 
UM-BRIF'ER-OtJS,  a.     [L.  umbra  and  fero.] 

Casting  or  making  a  shade. 
UM'BROSE,  a.    Shady. 
UM-BROS'l-TY,  Ji.     IL.  umbrosus.] 

Shadiness.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

UM'PI-RAGE,  n.  [from  umpire.]  The  power,  right, 
or  authority  of  an  umpire  to  decide. 

President's  Message,  Oct.  1803. 
2.  The  decision  of  an  umpire. 
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UM'PIRE,  n.t  [Norm,  impere  ;  L.  impcriuni,  contracted 
as  in  empire.  J 

1.  A  pers-in  to  whose  sole  decision  a  controversy 
or  question  between  parties  is  referred.  Tims,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  constituted  um/iirc  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  decide  the 
controversy  respecting  the  slaves  carried  from  the 
States  by  the  British  troops. 

2.  In  law,  a  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a  con- 
troversy or  question  submitted  to  arbitrators,  when 
the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  in  opinion.     Bluckstonc. 

UM'PIUE,  v.  t.  To  arbitrate  ;  to  decide  as  umpire  ; 
to  settle,  as  a  dispute.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

UN,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition,  [Sax.  un  or  on, 
usually  an.  G.un,  D.  on,  Sans,  an,]  is  the  same  word 
as  the  L.  in.  It  is  a  particle  of  negation,  giving  to 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  negative  significa- 
tion. We  use  un  or  in  indifferently  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  is  to  prefer  the 
use  of  in,  in  some  words,  where  un  was  formerly 
used.  Un  admits  of  no  change  of  n  into  I,  m,  or  r,  as 
in  does,  ill  il  hi  in  in  ate,  immense,  irresolute.  It  is  pre- 
fixed generally  to  adjectives  and  participles,  and  al- 
most at  pleasure.  In  a  few  instances,  it  is  prefixed 
to  verbs,  as  in  unbend,  unbind,  unharness.  As  the 
compounds  formed  with  un  are  so  common  and  so 
well  known,  the  composition  is  not  noticed  under 
the  several   words.     For  the  etymologies,  see  the 

UN-A-'llA  N' I  ION-ED,  a.     Not  abandoned. 

UN-A-BAS' ED,  (-baste',)  <z.    Not  abased  ;  not  humbled. 

UN^A-BASU'ED,  (-basht',)  a.  Not  abashed  ;  not  con- 
fused with  shame,  or  by  modesty.  Pope. 

UN-A-BAT'ED,  a.  Not  abated;  not  diminished  in 
strength  or  violence.     The  fever  remains  unabated. 

UN-A-BAT'ING,  a.  Not  abating;  continuing  in  full 
force,  or  without  alleviation  or  diminution. 

UN-AB-BRE'VI-A-TED,  a.  Not  abbreviated;  not 
shortened. 

UN-A-BET'TED,  i.     Not  abetted  ;  not  aided. 

UN-A-BID'ING,  a.     Not  abiding  or  permanent. 

UN-A-BiD'ING-LY,  ado.     Not  abidingly. 

UN-A-BID'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  not  perma- 

UN-A-BIL'l-TY,    )n.    Want  of  ability.     [Not  used.] 

UN-A'BLE-NESS,  |      [We  use  Inability.] 

UN-AB-JOR'ED,  a.  Not  abjured  ;  nut  renounced  on 
oath. 

UN-A'BLE,  (-a'bl,)  a.  Not  able  ;  not  having  sufficient 
strength  01  means;  impotent;  weak  in  power,  or 
poor  in  substance.  A  man  is  unable  to  rise  when 
sick  ;  he  is  unable  to  labor  ;  he  is  unable  to  support 
his  family  or  to  purchase  a  farm  ;  he  is  unable  for  a 
particular  enterprise. 

2.  Not  having  adequate  knowledge  or  skill.  A  man 
is  unable  to  paint  a  good  likeness  ;  he  is  unable  to 
command  a  ship  or  an  army. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  abolishable ;  that 
may  not  be  abolished,  annulled,  or  destroyed. 

Milton. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-ED,  (-a-bol'isut,)  a.  Not  abolished ; 
not  repealed  or  annulled  ;  remaining  in  force. 

Hooker. 

UN-AB-RAD'ED,  a.    Not  abraded  or  worn  by  friction* 
Mantell. 

UN-A-BRIDG'ED,  a.     Not  abridged  ;  not  shortened. 

UN-AB'RO-GA-TED,  a.  Not  abrogated;  not  an- 
nulled. 

UN-AB-SOLV'ED,  a.  Not  absolved  ;  not  acquitted 
or  forgiven. 

UN-AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.  Not  absorbable;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  absorbed.  Davy. 

UN-AB-SORB'ED,  a.     Not  absorbed  ;  not  imbibed. 

UN-A-BOS'ED,  (-a-bQzd',)  a.     Not  abused.     [Davy. 

UN-AC-CEL'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  accelerated;  not 
hastened. 

UN-AC-CENT'ED,  a.  Not  accented  ;  having  no  ac- 
cent ;  as,  an  unaccented  syllable.  Holder. 

UN-AC-CEPT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  acceptable  ;  not  pleas- 
ing; not  welcome;  not  such  as  will  be  received 
with  pleasure.  Clarendon. 

UN-AC-CEPT' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not 
pleasing.  Collier. 

UN-AG-CEPT'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unwelcome  or  un- 
pleasing  manner. 

UN-AG-CEPT'ED.  a.  Not  accepted  or  received  ;  re- 
jected. Prior. 

UN-AC-CESS'I-BLE,  a.    Inaccessible. 
[  ThU  latter  ward  is  vow  used.] 

UN-AG  CESS'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  not  being 
appro 


UN-AG  CLI'MA-TED,  a.     Not  inured  to  the  climate. 

UN-AC-COM'MO-nA-TED,  a.      Not  accommodated; 

not  furnished  with  external  conveniences.      Shale. 

2.  Not  fitted  or  adapted.  Mitford. 

UN-AC-COM'MO-DA-TING,  n.    Not  accommodating ; 
not  readv  to  oblige  :  uncompliant. 

(JN-AC-COM'PA-Nl-ED,   (-kum'pa-nid,)   a.     Not  at- 
tended ;    having  no  attendants,  companions,  or  fol- 
lowers Haymard. 
2.  Having  no  appendages. 
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UN-AC-COM'PLISH-ED,  (-ak-kom'plisht,)  a.  Not  ac- 
complished ;  not  finished  ;  incomplete.       Drydcn. 

2.  Not  refined  in  manners  ;  not  furnished  with  el- 
egant literature  or  with  polish  of  manners. 

UN-AC-COM'PUSH-MENT,    n.      Want  of   accom- 
plishment or  execution.  Milton. 

UN-AG-€ORD'ANT,  a.     Not  accordant    or  harmo- 


UN-AG-GOUNT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Tho  state  or  quali- 
ty of  not  being  accountable;  or  the  state  of  being 
unaccountable  for.  Swift. 

UN-AC-COUNT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  accounted  for. 
Such  folly  is  unaccountable. 

2.  Not  explicable  ;  not  to  be  solved  by  reason  or 
the  light  possessed  ;  not  reducible  to  rule.  The 
union  of  soul  and  body  is  to  us  unaccountable.    Swift. 

3.  Not  subject  to  account  or  control ;  nut  subject 
to  answer  ;  not  responsible. 

UN-AC-GOUNT'A-ISl.E-NESS,  n.    Strangeness. 

2.  Irresponsibility. 
UN-AC-COUNT'A-BLY,  ado.      In  a  manner  not  to 

be  explained  ;  strangely.  JUddison. 

UN-AC-CRED'IT-ED,  a.     Not  accredited  ;    not  re- 
ceived ;  not  authorized.     The  minister  or  the  consul 
remained  unaccredited. 
UN-AG'CU-RATE,  a.    Inaccurate  ;  not  correct  or  ex- 
act. Boyle. 
[But  Inaccurate  is  now  used.] 
UN-AC'CU-RATE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  correctness. 
[But  we  now  use   Inaccurateness  or  Inaccu- 

UN-AC-COS'ED,  (-ak-kuzd',)  a.  Not  accused;  not 
charged  with  a  crime  or  fault. 

UN-AC-GUS'TO.M-ED,  a.  Not  accustomed  ;  not  used  ; 
not  made  familiar ;  nut  habituated  ;  as,  a  bullock  im- 
acenstomed  to  the  yoke.    Jer.  xxxi. 

2.  New  ;  not  usual ;  not  made  familiar ;  as,  unac- 
customed air  ;  imoeeiistoined  ideas.  Watts. 

UN-A-GHIeV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  done  or 
accomplished.  Farindon. 

UN-A-CHIeV'ED,  a.  Not  achieved  ;  not  accom- 
plished or  performed. 

UN-aCH'ING,  (-ak'ing,)  a.  Not  aching;  not  giving 
or  feeling  pain.  Shalt. 

UN-AC-KNOWL'EDG-ED,  (-nol'ejd,)  a.  Not  ac- 
knowledged ;  not  recognized  ;  as,  an  unacknowledged 
agent  or  consul. 

2.  Not  owned  ;  not  confessed  ;  not  avowed  ;  as, 
an  unacknowledged  rrime  or  fault. 

UN-AC-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.     Want  of  acquaintance 
or   familiarity;    want  of   knowledge;   followed    by 
with  i  as,  an  utter  unacijirointuncc  icith  his  design. 
South. 

UN-AC-aUAlNT'ED,  a.    Not  well  known  ;  unusual. 
And  QV  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge ;  followed  by 
with. 

My  ears  are  unacquainted 
With  sucli  bold  Lrntlis.  Denhnn. 

UN-AC-CIUAINT'ED-NESS,  n.    Want  of  acquaint- 
ance. Whiston. 
UN-AG-QUIR'ED,  a.     Not  acquired  ;  not  gained. 
UN-AG-UUIT'TED,  a.    Not  acquitted  ;  not  declared 

UN-ACT'ED,  a.    Not  acted  ;  not  performed  ;  not  exe- 
cuted. Shak. 
UN-AGT'IVE,  a.    Not  active  ;  not  brisk. 
[We  now  use  Inactive.] 

2.  Having  no  employment. 

3.  Not  busy  ;  not  diligent ;  idle. 

4.  Having  no  action  or  cliicacy.     [See  Inactive.] 
UN-ACT' U-a-TED,  a.    Not  actuated  ;  not  moved. 

Glanville. 
UN-A-DAPT'ED,  a.     Not  adapted  ;  not  suited. 

Mitford. 
UN-A-DAPT'EH-NESS,  n.     Unsuitableness. 
UN-AD-DIGT'ED,  a.    Not  addicted  ;  not  given  or  de- 
voted. 
UN-Al)-DRIW/,TI,  (-drcst',)  n.     Not  addressed. 
UN-AD-Hi?/SIVE,  a.     Not  adhesive. 
UN-AD-JUDG'ED,  a.     Not  adjudged;   not  judicially 

decided. 
UN-AD-JUST'ED,  o.    Not  adjusted  ;  not  settled  ;  not 
regulated  :  as,  differences  unadjusted. 
2.  Not  settled;  not  liquidated  ;  as,  unadjusted  ac- 

UN-AD-MIN'IS-TER-ED,  a.     Not  administered. 

UN-AD-MTR'ED,  a.  Not  admired  ;  not  regarded  with 
great  affection  or  respect.  Pope. 

UN-AI)-MIR'ING,  a.     Not  admiring. 

UN-AD-MON'ISH-ED,  (-mon'isht,)  a.  Not  admon- 
ished ;  not  cautioned,  warned,  or  advised.     Milton. 

UN-A-DOPT'ED,  a.    Not  adopted  ;   not  received  as 

UN-A-DGR'ED,  a.     Not  adored  ;  not  worshiped. 

Milton. 

UN-A-DOIWED,  a.  Not  adorned;  not  decorated; 
not  embellished.  Milton. 

UN-A-DUL'TER-A-TED,  a.  Not  adulterated  ;  genu- 
ine ;  pure.  Jlddison. 

UN-A-DUL'TER-OUS,  a.     Not  guilty  of  adultery. 
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UN-AD-VEN'TUR-OUS,  a.      Not  adventurous  ;   not 
bold  or  resolute.  Milton. 

UN-AD-VIS' A-BLE,  a.     Not  advisable  ;  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended ;  not  expedient;  not  prudent. 

UN-AD-VIS' A-BLY,  ado.     In  an  unadvisable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AD-VIS'£D,  (-vizd',)  a.    Not  prudent;  not  dis- 
creet. Shah. 

2.  Done  without  due  consideration  ;  rash  ;  as,  an 
unadvised  measure  or  proceeding.  Shah. 

UN-AD-VIS'ED-LY,  adv.    Imprudently  ;  indiscreetly  ; 
rashly  ;  without  due  consideration.  Hooker. 

UN-AD-VlS'EU-NESS,  ».     Imprudence;  rashness. 

UN-a'ER-A-TED,  a.      Not   combined   with   carbonic 
acid. 

UN-AF'FA-BLE,   a.    Not  affable;    not  free  to  con- 


ile  ;  as,  unaffected  ease 
and  grace. 

2.  Real;  not  hypocritical;  sincere;  as,  unaffected 
sorrow.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  moved  ;  not  having  the  heart  or  passions 
touched.  Men  often  remain  unaffected  under  all  the 
solemn  monitions  of  Providence. 

UN-AF-FECT'ED-LY,    adv.      Really;    in   sincerity; 
without   disguise;    without   attempting  to   produce 
false  appearances.     He  was  unaffectedly  cheerful. 
Locke. 
UN-AF-FECT'ED-NESS,  n.      State  of  being   unaf- 
fected. 
UN-AF-FECT'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  affected. 
Cvdworth. 
UN-AF-FECT'ING,  a.     Not  pathetic  ;  not  adapted  to 

UN-AF-FEC'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  affectionate ;  want- 
ing affection. 

UN-AF-FIRM'£D,  a.     Not  affirmed  ;  not  confirmed. 

UN-AF-FLICT'ED,  a.  Not  afflicted  ;  free  from 
trouble. 

UN-AF-FRIGHT'ED,  (-frlt'ed,)  a.     Not  frightened. 

UN-Ai:'GRA-VA-TEU,  a.     Not  aggravated. 

UN-AG' I-Ta-TED,  a.     Not  agitated  ;  calm. 

UN-A-GREE' A-BLE,  a.  Not  consistent;  unsuitable. 
Milton. 

UN-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  ?i.  Unsuitableness  ;  in- 
consistency with.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-A-GREE'A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  unagreeable  man- 


UN-AID'A-BLE,, 


UN-aIM'ING. 


:  to  be  aided  or  assisted.  [JVot 


Having  no  particular  aim  or  direc- 
tion. Glanvdle. 

UN-AIR'ED,  a.    Not  aired. 

UN-A-LXR.U'ED,  a.  Not  alarmed  ;  not  disturbed 
with  fear.  Cowpcr. 

UN-A-LaRM'ING,  a.    Not  alarming. 

UN-AL'IEN-A-BLE,  (-Sl'yen-n-bl,)  a.  Not  alienable  ; 
that  can  not  be  alienated  ;  that  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred ;  as,  unalienable  rights.  Swift. 

UN-AL'IEN-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  that  admits 
of  no  alienation  ;  as,  property  uiiain  nablij  vested. 

UN-AL'IEN-ATE,  (-al'j en-ate,)  a.     Not  alienate. 

//.  Taylor- 

UN-AL'IEN-A-TED,  a.  Not  alienated;  not  trans- 
ferred ;  not  estranged. 

UN-AL-LAY'JED,  a.  Not  allayed;  not  appeased  or 
quieted. 


UN-AL-LI'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  allied  or  con- 
nected in  amity.  Cheyne. 
UN-AL-LI'ED,  (-al-IIde',)  a.     Having  no  alliance  or 
connection,  either  by  nature,  marriage,  or  treaty  ;  as, 
unallied  families,  or  nations,  or  substances. 
2.  Having  no  powerful  relation. 
UN-AL-LOW'A-BLE,  n.     That  may  not  be  allowed. 
UN-AL-LOW'ED,  a.     Not  allowed  ;  not  permitted. 

Not  alloyed  ;   not  reduced  by 
>,  metals  unalloyed. 

company.  Mitford. 

Not  allured  ;  not  enticed. 
Not  alluring  ;  not  tempting. 
Mitford. 
UN-AL-LOR'ING-LY,  ado.     Not  alluringly. 
UN-XLMS'ED,  (iin-amzd',)  a.    Not  having  received 

alms.     [Bad.]  Poll  ok. 

UN-AL'TER-A-BLE,  a.     Not  alterable;   unchangea- 
ble"; immutable.  South. 
UN-AL'TER-A-RLE-XESS,  (  n.    UnrhnngeabJeaessj 

UN-ALTER-A-BIL'I-TY,     j      immiita ty. 

Woodward.  ■ 

UN-AL'TER-A-BLY,  adv.     Unchangeably  ;  i mta- 

blyV 
UN-AL'TER-ED,  a.     Not  altered  or  changed. 

Drudrn. 
UN-AL'TER-ING,  a.     Not  altering.  Wiseman, 

UN-A-MA7/E0,  a.     Not  amazed  ;  free  from  astonish- 
ment. Milton, 
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UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS,  a.  Not  ambiguous  ;  not  of 
doubtful  meaning;  plain;  clear;  certain. 

Chesterfield. 
UN-AM-BIG'U.-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a    clear,   explicit 

UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS-NESS,  \n.    Clearness;  explicit- 

UN-AM-BI-GO'I-TY, 

UN-AM-BI"TIOUS, (-am-bish'us,) a.    Notambitious ; 

free  from  ambition. 
2.  Not  affecting  show  ;  not  showy  or  prominent ; 

as,  unambitious  ornaments. 
UN-AM-BI''TIOUS-LY,  adv.     Not  ambitiously. 
UN-AM-BI»TIOUS-NESS,  n.    Freedom  from  ambi- 

UN-A-Me'NA-BLE,  a.  Not  amenahle  or  responsible. 
UN-A-MEND'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  emendation. 

UN-A-MEND'ED,  a.     Not  amended  ;  not  rectified. 
Ask. 

UN-A'MI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  amiable;  not  conciliating 
love;  not  adapt. <1  to  !miii  ad'ection.  Spectator. 

UN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  amiableness. 

UN-A-MOS'£D,  (-muzd',)  a.  Not  amused;  not  en- 
tertained. 

UN-A  MCS'ING,  a.  Not  amusing;  not  affording  en- 
tertainment.   ■  Roscoe.     Mitford. 

UN-A-.MOS'ING-LY,  adv.     Not  amusingly. 

UN-A-MO'SIVE,  a.     Not  affording  amusement. 

UX-AN-A-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     N..t  analogical. 

UN-A-NAL'O-GOUS,  a.  Not  analogous  ;  not  agreea- 
ble to.  Darwin. 

UN-AN'A-L¥Z-.ED,  a.  Not  analyzed;  not  resolved 
into  simple  parts.  Boyle. 

UN-ANeil'OR-£D,  a.     Not  anchored  ;  not  moored. 

UN-A-NeL'£D,  a.  Not  having  received  extreme  unc- 
tion.    [See  Anele.]  Shak. 

UN-AN''GU_-LAR,  (-ang'gu-lar,)  a.  Having  no  an- 
gles. 

UN-AN'1-MAL-IZ-.ED,  a.    Not  formed  into  animal 

UN-AN'I-Ma-TED,  a.    Not  animated;  not  possessed 

of  life. 
2.  Not  enlivened  ;  not  having  spirit ;  dull. 
UN-AN'I-MA-TING,  a.     Not  animating  ;  dull. 
U.-NA-NIM'1-TY,    (yu-na-nim'e-te,)  n.      [Fr.   unani- 

miti  ;  L.  units,  one,  and  animus,  mind.] 

Agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 

determination  ;  as,  there  was  perfect  unanimity  among 

the  members  of  the  council. 
TJ-NAN'I-MOUS,  (yu-nan'e-mus,)  a.     Being  of  one 

mind  ;  agreeing  in  opinion  or  determination  ;  as,  the 

house  of  assembly  was  unanimous;  the  members  of 

the  council  were  unanimous. 
2.  Formed  by  unanimity  ;  as,  a  unanimous  vote. 
U.-NAN'1-MOUS-LY,  adv.     With  entire  agreement  of 

minds.  Addison. 

IJ-NAN'I-MOUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  of  one 

mind. 
2.  Proceeding  from  unanimity  ;  as,  the  unanimous- 

vess  of  a  vote. 
UN-AN-NeAL'£D,  a.    Not  annealed ;  not  tempered 

by  heat ;  suddenly  cooled. 
UN-AN;NEX'£D,  (-an-nekst',)  a.    Not  annexed  ;  not 

joined. 
UN-AN-NI'HI-LA-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  annihi- 
lated. 
UN-AN  NOUN'OED,  (-an-nounst',)  a.  Not  announced 

or  proclaimed. 
UN-AN-NOY'ED,  a.     Not  annoyed  or  incommoded. 
UN-A-NOINT'ED,  a.     Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction.      Shak. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE,  (-an'ser-a-bl,)  a.     Not  to  be 

satisfactorily  answered  ;   not  capable  of  refutation  ; 

as,  an  unanswerable  argument. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

unanswerable. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 

answered  ;  beyond  refutation.  South. 

UN-AN'SWER-£D,  a.    Not  answered;  not  opposed 

by  a  reply.  Milton. 

2.  Not  refuted.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  suitably  returned.  Dryden. 
UN-AN-TIC'I-Pa-TED,  a.    Not  anticipated. 

)  a.     Free  from  a 
Not  apocryphal ;   not"  of 
doubtful  authority.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PAI.L'£D,  (-ap-pawhl',)  a.  Not  appalled  ;  not 
daunted  ;  not  impressed  with  fear. 

Willi  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappalled.  Smith. 

UN-AP-PAR'EL-ED,  a.     Not  appareled  ;  not  clothed. 

UN-AP-PAR'ENT,  a.  Not  apparent;  obscure;  not 
visihle.  _  Miltm. 

UN-AP-PeAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  appealable  ;  admitting 
no  appeal  ;  that  can  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  court 
by  appeal  ;  as,  an  unappealable  cause. 

UN-AP-PEAS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  appeased  or  paci- 
fied ;  as,  an  unappeasable  clamor. 

2.   Not  placable  ;  as,  unappealable  wrath. 

L'N-AP-PEAS'A'D,  (-ap-puzd',)  a.  Not  appeased  ;  not 
pacified.  Dryden. 

UN-AP-PLAUD'ED,  a.     Not  applauded. 


UN-AP-PLAUD'ING,  a.     Not  applauding. 
UN-AP-PLAU'SIVE,  a.     Not  applauding. 
UN-AP-PLt'A-BLE,  a.     Inapplicable.     [Little  used.] 
Milton. 
UN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.    Inapplicable ;  that  can  not 

be  applied.     [We  now  use  Inapplicable.] 
UN-AP-PLI'ED,  a.     Not  applied  ;  not  used  according 

to  the  destination  ;  as,  uuapolied  funds. 
UN-AP'PO-SITE,  (-ap'po-zit,')  a.    Not  apposite  ;  not 

suitable.  Gerard. 

UN-AP-PRF.'CIA-BLE,  a.     Not  appreciable. 
UN-AP-PRE'CIA-TED,  a.    Not  duly  estimated  or  val- 

UN-AP-PRE-HEND'ED,  a.     Not  apprehended;   not 
taken. 
2.  Not  understood.  Booker. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being 
understood.  South. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI  3LE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being 
(inapprehensible. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.    Not  apprehensive;  not 
fearful  or  suspecting. 
2.  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  conception.   South. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,    adv.       Not    apprehen- 
sively. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS,   n.     State  of   being 
unapprehensive. 

UN-AP-PRIS'£D,  a.     Not  apprised  ;   not  previously 
informed. 

UN-AP-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.      That  can  not  be   ap- 
proached ;  inaccessible. 

UN-AP-PRoACH'A-BLE-NESS.n.    Inaccessibleness. 

UN-AP-PUoACH'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  ap- 


pro:. 


iahV 


UN-AP-PR5ACH'.ED,  (-ap-procht',)  a.  Not  ap- 
proach..1  ,  not  to  he  approached.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PRo'PRI-ATE,  a.     Inappropriate. 

UN-AP-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  a.  Not  appropriated  ;  not 
applied  or  directed  to  be  applied  to  any  specific  ob- 
ject ;  as  money  or  funds.  Hamilton. 

2.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation  ;  as,  unappropriated  lands. 

B.  Trumbull. 

UN-AP-PROV'ED,  (-ap-prnovd',)  a.  Not  approved  ; 
not  haviniz  received  approbation.  Milton. 

UN-APPROVING,  a.     Not  approving. 

UN-AP-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.     With  disapprobation. 

UN-APT',  a.     Not  apt ;  not  ready  or  prepense. 

A  soldier,  unapt  to  weep.  Shak. 

2.  Dull  ;  not  ready  to  learn. 

3.  Unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  not  disposed  ;  with  to  be- 
fore a  verb,  and  for  before  a  noun  ;  as,  unapt  to  ad- 
mit a  conference  with  reason.  Hooker. 

Unapt  far  noble,  wise,  spiritual  employments.  Taylor. 

4.  Improper;  unsuitable.  Johnson. 
UN-APT'LY,  adv.  Unfitly  ;  improperly.  Grew. 
UN-APT'NESS,  n.     Unfitness  ;  unsuitableness. 

2.  Dullness;  want  of  quick  apprehension.    Shak. 

3.  Unreadiness;  disqualification;  want  of  pro- 
pension.  The  mind,  by  excess  of  exertion,  gets  an 
unaptness  to  vigorous  attempts.  Locke. 

UN-AR'GU-ED,  a.     Not  argued  ;  not  debated. 

2.  Not  disputed  ;  not  opposed  by  argument. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  censured  ;  a  Latinism.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
UN-ARM',  v.  t.    To  disarm  ;   to  strip  of   armor  or 

arms.     [Not  used.]     [See  Disarm.]  Shak. 

UN-ARM^D,  a.  Not  having  on  arms  or  armor  ;  not 
equipped.  Man  is  born  unarmed ;  it  is  mean  to  attack 
even  an  enemy  unarmed. 

2.  Not  furnished  with    scales,  prickles,  or  other 
defense,  as  animals  and  plants. 
UN-AR-RAIGN'-ED,  a.    Not  arraigned  ;  not  brought 

to  trial.  Daniel. 

UN-AR-RANG'.ED,  a.    Not  arranged  ;  not  disposed  in 

order. 
UN-AR-RaY'-ED,  a.    Not  arrayed  ;  not  dressed. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  disposed  in  order. 
UN-AR-REST'ED,  a.    Not  stopped  ;  not  apprehended. 
UN-AR-RIV'-ED,  a.     Not  arrived.     [J  11  formed.] 

Young. 
UN-ART'ED,  a.    Ignorant  of  the  arts.     [Not  in  use.] 

rVaterhouse. 

UN-ART'FUL,  a.    Not  artful ;   artless  ;   not  having 

cunning.  "  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting  skill.     [Little  used.]  Cheyne. 

UN-ART'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  art ;  in  an  unartful 

manner.  Swift. 

[In  lieu  of  these  words,  Artles3  and  Artlessly 
are  generally  usedj 
UN-AR-Tie'U-LA-TED,  a.     Not  articulated  or  dis- 
tinctly pronounced.  Encyc. 
UN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL,  (-ar-te-fish'al,)  a.  Not  artificial ; 

not  formed  by  art. 
UN-AR-TI-F1"CIAL-LY,  adv.     Not  with  art;   in  a 

manner  contrary  to  art.  Derham. 

UN-AR'TI,ST-LIKE,  a.     Not  like  an  artist. 
UN-AS-CEND'Ef),  a.     Not  ascended. 
UN-AS-CEND'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  ascended. 
Marshall. 


UN-AS-CER-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  ran  not  be  ascer- 
tained, or  reduced  to  a  certainty  ;  that  can  not  be 
certainly  known. 

The  trustees  are  unascertainable.  Wheaton's  Rep. 

UN-AS-CER-TAIN'£D,  a.  Not  reduced  to  a  certain- 
ty :  not  certainly  known.  Hamilton 

UN-A-SHAM'.ED,  a.     Not  ashamed 

UN-ASK'£D,  (un-askt',)  a.    Not  asked  ;  unsolicited  ; 
as,  to  bestow  favors  unasked;  that  was  an  unasked 
favor. 
2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  corn  ensued 
From  earth  unasked.  Drydsn. 

UN-AS-PEeT'IVE,  a.  Not  having  a  view  to.  Feltham. 
UN-AS'PI-Ra-TED,  a.     Having  no  aspirate.     Parr 
UN-AS-PlR'ING,  a.     Not  aspiring  ;  not  ambitious. 

UN-AS-PIR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  unaspiring  manner 

UN-AS-SA IL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assailable  ;  that  can  not 
be  assaulted.  Shak. 

UN-AS-SaIL'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  unassailable. 

UN-AS-SAIL'-ED,  a.  Not  assailed  ;  not  attacked  by 
violence. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassailed.  Millon. 

UN-AS-SAULT'ED,  a.     Not  assaulted  ;  not  attacked. 

UN-AS-SAY'£D,  (-as-sade',)  a.     Not  essayed  ;  not  at- 
tempted.    [We  now  use  Unessayed.] 
2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

UN-AS-SEM'BL£D,  a.  Not  assembled  or  congre- 
gated. 

UN-AS-SERT'ED,  a.  Not  asserted  ;  not  affirmed  ; 
not  vindicated. 

UN-AS-SESS'£D,  (-as-sest',)  a.     Not  assessed  ;  not 

UN-AS-SIGN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  assignable  ;  that  can 
not  be  transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement. 
Jones.      Wheaton. 
UN-AS-SIGN'A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  unassignable  man- 

UN-AS-SIGN'.ED,  (-slnd',)  a.  Not  assigned  ;  not  de- 
clared ;  not  transferred. 

UN-AS-SIM'I-LA-TED,  a.  Not  assimilated  ;  not 
made  to  resemble. 

2.  In  physiology,  not  united  with,  and  actually 
made  a  part,  either  of  the  proper  fluids  or  solids  of 
the  body  ;  not  animalized,  as  food. 

UN-AS-SI.M'I-La-TING,  a.     Not  assimilating. 

UN-AS-SIST'ED,  a.  Not  assisted;  not  aided  or 
helped  ;  as,  unassisted  reason.  Rogers. 

UN-AS-SIST'ING,  a.     Giving  no  help.  Dryden. 

UN-AS-S6'CIA-TED,  a.  Not  associated  ,  not  united 
with  a  society. 

2.  In  Connecticut,  not  united  with  an  ecclesiastical 
association  :  as,  an  uuassveiated  church. 

UN-AS-SORT'ED,  a.  Not  assorted  ;  not  distributed 
into  sorts. 

UN-AS-HUAG'.ED,3.     Not  appeased. 

UN-AS-SO.M'A'I),  a.     Not  assumed. 

UN-AS-SOM'ING,  a.  Not  assuming;  not  bold  or  for- 
ward ;  not  making  lofty  pretensions  ;  not  arrogant ; 
modest ;  as,  an  unassuming  youth  ;  unassuming  man- 

•  ners. 

UN-AS-SuR'.ED,  (-ash-shurd',)  a.  [See  Sure.]  Not 
assured ;  not  confident ;  as,  an  unassured  counte- 
nance. Glanville. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  as,  an  unassured  foe. 

Spenser. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss  ;  as,  goods  unassured. 
UN-A-ToN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  appeased  ;  not  to  be 

reconciled.  Milton. 

UN-A-ToN'A'D,  a.    Not  expiated. 

A  brother's  blood  yet  unatoned,  Howe. 

UN-AT-TACH'£D,  (-tacht',)  a.  Not  attached  ;  not  ar- 
rested. Junius. 

2.  Not  closely  adhering  ;  having  no  fixed  interest ; 
as,  unattached  to  any  party. 

3.  Not  united  by  affection. 
UN-AT-TACK'A  BLE,  a.    Not  attackable. 
UN-AT-TACK'ED,  (-at-takt',)  a.     Not  attacked  ;  not 

assaulted. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  gained  or  ob- 
tained ;  as,  unattainable  good. 

UN-AT-TATN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  power.  Locke. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unattainable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AT-TAIN'-ED,  a.    Not  attained  or  reached. 

UN-AT-TAIN'ING,  a.     Not  attaining. 

UN-AT-TAINT'ED,  a.    Not  attainted  ;  not  corrupted. 

UN-AT-TEM'PER -£D,  a.     Not  tempered  by  mixture. 

UN-AT-TEMPT'ED,  a.  Not  attempted;  not  tried; 
not  essayed. 

Things  unallempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

UN-AT-TEND'ED,  a.  Not  attended  ;  not  accompa- 
nied ;  having  no  retinue  or  attendance.        Milton. 

2.  Forsaken.  Shak. 

3.  Not  medically  attended  ;  not  dressed  ;  as,  unat- 
tended wounds.  Mitford. 

UN-AT-TENDTNG,  a.  Not  attending  or  listening; 
not  being  attentive. 
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regarding;   inattentive. 


UN 


UN-AT-TEN'TIVE,  a.     Not 
[The  latter  word  is  now  used. 

UN-AT-TEN'l/-A-TED,  a.     Not  attenuated. 

UN-AT-TEST'ED,  a.     Not  attested;   having  no  at- 
testation. Barrow. 

UN-AT  TTR'ED,  a.     Not  attired  ;  not  adorned. 

UN-AT-TRACT'ED,  a.     Not  attracted  ;  not  affected 


l.y  attrr.cti. 
UN-AT-TR; 


'IIACT'IVE,  a.     Not  attractive. 

U-NAU',  n.  An  edentate  mammal,  the  Bradypus  di- 
dactylus,  or  two-toed  slotli.  This  animal  is  larger 
hy  one  half  than  a  cat;  is  of  a  uniform  grayish- 
brown  color,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tint.  It  is 
found  only  ifrtbe  hoi  parts  of  South  America. 

UN-ArrD'lt-EI),  «.     Not  audited  or  adjusted. 

UN-AUG-MENT'ED, a.  Not  augmented  or  increased  ; 
in  grammar,  having  no  augment,  or  additional  sylla- 
ble.- Richardson. 

UN-AU-THEN'Tie,  a.  Not  authentic;  not  genuine 
or  true. 

UN-AU-TIIEN'Tre-A-TED,  a.  Not  authenticated; 
not  made  certain  by  authority. 

UN-AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE,  a".    Not  authoritative. 
Campbell. 

UN-AU-TIIOR'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  au- 
thority. 

UN-AU'TIIOR  IZ-EI),  a.  Not  authorized  ;  not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority  ;  not  duly  coinmissior 

UN-A-VAIL'A  BLE,  a.     Not  available;    not  having 
sufficient  power  to  produce  the  intended  effect;  r 
effectual  ;  vain  ;  useless.  Hooker. 

UN-A-VAIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Inefficacy  ;  useless- 
ness.  Sandys. 

UN-A-VaIL'A-BLY,  adv.  Without  availing  or'suc- 
cess. 

UN-A-VAIL'ING,  a.  Not  having  the  effect  desired  ; 
ineffectual;  useless;  vain;  as,  unavailing  efforts; 
unavailing  prayers. 

UN-A-VAIL'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  effect. 

UN-A-VENGE'A-BLE,  a.     Not  avengeable. 

UN-A-VENG'£D,  a.     Not  avenged  ;  not  having  i 

tained  satisfaction  ;  as,  a  person  is  unavenged. 

2.  Not  punished  ;  as  a  crime  is  unavenged. 

UN-AV'E-NO-ED,  a.     Having  no  avenue.       Pollok 

UN-A-VERT'ED,  a.     Not  averted  ;  not  turned  away. 

U'MJl   VO'CE,  [L  1     With  one  voice  ;  unanimously, 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLE,  o.  That  can  not  be  made  null 
or  void.  Blackstone. 


3.  Not  to  he  missed  in  ratiocination.  Locke, 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLE-NESS,    n.     The   state   of  being 

unavoidable  ;  inevitableness.  Olanvillc. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLY,  adv.     Inevitably;  in  a  manner 

that  prevents  failure  or  escape. 
UN-A-VOID'EI),  a.     Not  avoided  or  shunned. 

2.  Inevitable.     [Mot  legitimate.]  B.  Jonson. 

UN-A-VOW'ED,  a.    Not  avowed  ;  not  acknowledged  ; 

not  owned  ;  not  confessed. 
U.V-A-WAK'ED,         )  a.    Not  awakened  ;  not  roused 
UN-A-WAK'£N-KO,  j      from  sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber  or  stupidity. 
Scott.  • 
UN-A-WAK'EN-ING,  a.    Not  awakening. 


UN-BAR',  o.  t.    To  remove  a  bar  or  bars  from;  to  un- 
fasten ;  to  open  ;  as,  to  unbar  a  gate. 
UN-BARB'ED,  a.     Not  shaven.    [Mot  in  use.]    Sliak. 
UN-BARK'£D,  (-birkt'J  a.     Stripped  of  its  bark. 

Bacon, 
[We  now  use  Barked  in  the  same  sense.] 
UN-BAR'RED,  (-bard',)  pp.   Having  its  bars  removed  ; 

unfastened. 
UN-BAR'RING,  ppr.    Removing  the  bars  from  ;  un- 
fastening.  . 
UN-BASH'FUL,  a.     Not  bashful  ;  bold  ;  impudent. 
Sliak. 
UN-BASH'FUL-LY,  adv.     Boldly;  impudently. 
UN-BAT'ED,  a,     Not  repressed  ;  not   blunted.     [Mot 

UN-BAT  H'ED,  a.  Not  bathed  ;  not  wet.  Dryden. 
UN-BAT'TER-£D,  a.     Not  battered  ;  not  bruised  or 

injured  by  blows.  Sliak. 

UN-BaY',  v,  t.    To  open  ;  to  free  from  the  restraint  of 

mounds. 

I  oujrht  to  unbay  the  current  of  my  passions.  Norris. 

[Not  in  use.] 
UN-BEAR' A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  borne  or  endured. 
UN-BEARD'ED,  (un-berd'ed,)  a.    Having  no  beard  ; 

beardless. 
UN-BEAR'ING,  a.    Bearing  or  producing  no  fruit. 

Dryden. 
UN-BGAT'EN,  a.     Not    beaten;    not  treated    with 
blows.  Corbet. 

2.  Untrod  ;   not  beaten  by  the  feet  ;  as,  unbeaten 
paths.  Roscommon. 

UN-BEAO'TE-OUS,  >..-„.  I  Not     beautiful; 

UN-BEAu'TI-F{JL,   j  ("Du  le~>>  °"     \         having      no 

beauty.  Hammond. 

UN-BEAO'TE-OUS-LY,   adv.      In    an    unbeauteous 

manner. 
UN-BEAO'TI-Fr-£D  a.    Not  beautified  or  adorned. 
UN-BEAO'TI-FUL-LY,  adv.     In  an  unbeautiful  man- 

UN-BE-COME',  (-be-kum',)  v.  L  Not  to  become  ;  not 
to  be  suitable  to  ;  to  misbecome.     [Not  used.] 

Sherlock. 

UN-BE-COM'ING,  (-kum'ing,)  a.  Unsuitable;  im- 
proper for  the  person  or  character;  indecent;  in- 
decorous. 

My  £rief  lot?  unbecoming  speeches  fall.  Dryden. 

UN-BE-COM'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  unsuitable  man- 
ner; indecorously.  Barrow. 

UN-BE-COM'ING-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  to  the 
person,  character,  or  circumstances;  impropriety; 
indeeorousness.  Locke. 

UN-BED',  v.  u    To  raise  or  rouse  from  bed. 

Eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of  thunder.   Walton. 


UN-A-WARE',  a.     Without  thought ; 

UX-A-WARE',    \    ado.      Suddenly  ; 

UNA-WARES',  (         without    previt 

The  evil  came  upon  us  unawares. 

2.  Without  premeditated  design. 
man  unawares. 
M  unawares;  unexpectedly. 


ative. 
Swift. 
unexpectedly ; 
s    preparation. 

He   killed  the 


;  not  restrained  by  fear ; 
Not  having  been  backed  ; 


UN-AWED,  a.    Not  a' 
undaunted. 

UN-BACK'£D,  (-bakt',) 
as,  an  unbacked  colt. 

2.  Not  tamed  ;  not  taught  to  bear  a  rider.     Shak. 

3.  Unsupported;  left  without  aid.  Daniel. 
UN-BAF'FLED,  a.  Not  defeated  ;  not  confounded. 
UN-BAK'ED,  (-liftkt',)  a.     Not  baked. 


UN-BAL'ANU-EI),  (-bal'anst,) 
poised  ;  not  in  equipoise. 

Let  Earth  unbalanced  from  her  0 

2.  Not  adjusted  ;   not  settled 
equality   of  debt   and   credit;  a 


Not  balanced  ;  not 

bit  fly.  Pope. 

not  brought  to  an 
I,  an  unbalanced  ac- 


3.  Not  restrained  by  equal  power  ;  as,  unbalanced 
parties.  J.  Adams. 

UN-BAL'LAST,  v.  i.     To  free  from  ballast ;  to  dis- 
charge Hie  ballast  from.  Tottcn. 
UN-BAL'LAST-ED,  pp.     Freed  from  ballast. 

2.  a.     Not  furnished  with  ballast ;  not  kept  steady 
by  ballast  or  by  weight ;    unsteady  ;  as,  unballasted 

"  Unballast  vessel,"  for  unballasted,  in  Addison,  is 

an  unauthorized  phrase. 
UN-BAN'UAG-£D,  a.     Not  bandaged. 
UN-BAND'ED,  a.     Stripped  of  a  band  ;    hnving  no 

band.  Shak, 

UN-HAN'NER-ED,  a.     Having  no  banner.      Pollute 
[JN-BAP-TIZ'ED,  o.     Not  baptized.  Hooker 

UN-BAP-TIZ'ING,  a.    Not  baptizing.         Coleridge 


UN-BED'DED,  pp.     Raised  from  bed;  disturbed. 

UN-BED'DING,  ppr.     Raising  from  bed. 

UN-BE-FIT'TING,  a.  Not  befitting  ;  unsuitable  ;  un- 
becoming. Swift. 

UN-BE-FRIEND'ED,  (-be-frend'ed,)  a.  Not  befriend- 
ed ;  not  supported  hy  friends  ;  having  no  friendly 
aid.  Killingbeck. 

UN-BE-GET',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  existence.    Dryden. 

UN-BEGOT',  \a.     Not  generated  ;  eternal. 

UN-BE-GOT'TEN,  j  .  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Not  yet  generated.  Shak. 

3.  Not  begotten  ;  not  generated.  South. 
UN-BEGUILE',  v.  t.   To  undeceive ;  to  free  from  the 

influence  of  deceit. 

Then  unbeguile  thyself.  Donne. 

UN-BE-GUIL'ED,  pp.    Undeceived. 
UN-BE-GUIL'ING,  ppr.    Undeceiving. 
UN-BE-GUN',  a.     Not  begun.  Hooker. 

UN-BE-HELD',  a.  Not  beheld  ;  not  seen  ;  not  visible 

Milton. 
UN-BE'ING,  a.  Not  existing.  [Mot  in  use.]  Brown. 
UN-BE-LIEF',  (-be-leef,)  ».  t  [Sax.  ungeleafa.] 

1.  Incredulity  ;  the  withholding  of  belief;  as,  Mil 
belief  is  blind.  Milton. 

2.  Infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

Hooker. 

3.  In  the  Mem  Testament,  disbelief  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  men 
and  of  the  doctrines  he  taught  ;  distrust  of  God's 
promises  and  faithfulness,  &c.  Matt.  xiii.  Mark  xvi 
Hcb.  iii.     Rom.  iv. 

4.  Weajt  faith.    Mark  ix. 
UN-BE-LlliVE',  v.  t.     To  discredit ;  not  to  believe  or 

trust.  fVutton. 

2.  Not  to  think  real  or  true.  Dryden. 

UN-BE  LUcV'ED,  pp.    Not  believed;  discredited. 
UN-BE-LIEV'ER,  n.  t  An  incredulous  person;   01 
who  does  not  believe. 

2.  An  infidel  ;    one  who  discredits  revelation, 
the    mission,   character,   and    doctrines    of   Christ. 
2  Cor.  vi. 
UN-BE-LIi/.V'ING,  a.     Not  believing  ;  incredulous, 
2.  Infidel  ;   discrediting  divine  revelation,   or  t 
mission,  character,  and   doctrines  of  Christ ;  as,  the 
unbelieving  Jews.    Acts  xiv.     Rev.  xxi. 
UN-BE-LlicV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unbelieving  man 

UN-BE-LIEV'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unbeliev 


UNB 

UN-BE-LOV'ED,  f-luvd'O  a.    Not  loved.     DrySeiC 

UN-BE-MOAN'ED,  a.     Not  lamented.  Pollok. 

UN-BEND',   v.  L     To  free  from   flexure ;  to   mate 

straight ;  as,  to  unbend  a  bow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  relax  ;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  exer- 
tion ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time ;  as,  to  unbend  the 
mind  from  study  or  care.  Deuliuin. 

3.  To  relax  effeminately. 

You  unbend  your  nolle  strength.  Shale. 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  take  the  sails  from  their  yards 
and  stays  ;  also,  to  cast  loose  a  cable  from  the  an- 
chors ;  also,  to  untie  one  rope  from  another. 

Brandc. 
UN-BEND'ING,  ppr.     Relaxing  from  any  strain;  re- 
mitting; taking  from  their  yards,  itc,  as  sails. 

2.  a.     Not  suffering  flexure. 

3.  Unyielding;  resolute;  inflexible  ;  applied  to  pcr- 

4.  Unyielding;  inflexible;  firm;  applied  to  things; 
as,  unbending  truths.  J.  M.  Mason. 

5.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 


I  hope  it  may  < 


■  lurJMiip  at  an  unbending 


UN-BEND'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  bending;  obsti 
natelv. 

UN-BEN'E-FIC-ED,  (-ben'e-fist,)  a.  Not  enjoying  oi 
having  a  benefice.  Dryden. 

UN-BEN-E-FF'CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.     Not  beneficial. 

UN-BEN'E-FIT-ED,  a.     Not  having  received  benefit. 

UN-BE-NEV'O-LENT,  a.  Not  benevolent ;  not  kind. 
Rogers. 

UN-BE-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbenevolent 
manner. 

UN-BE-NIGHT'ED,  (-nlt'ed,)  a.  Never  visited  by 
darkness.  Milton. 

UN-BE-NIGN',  a.  Not  benign  ;  not  favorable  or  pro- 
pitious ;  malignant.  Milton. 

UN-BENT',  pp.  of  Unbend.  Relaxed  ;  remitted  ;  re- 
lieved from  strain  or  exertion.  Denham. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  taken  from  the  yards; 
loosed  ;  as,  the  sails  are  unbent:  the  cable  is  unbent.' 

3.  Not  strained  ;  unstrung;  as,  a  bow  unbent. 

4.  Not  crushed  ;  not  subdued  ;  as,  the  soul  is  unbent 
by  woes. 

UN-BE-aUEATH'ED,  (-be-kweethd',)  a.  Not  be- 
queathed ;  not  given  by  legacy. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING,  a.  Unbecoming  ;  not  befitting  ; 
unsuitable. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING-LY,    ado.       In    an    unbecoming 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.     State   of  being  unbe- 
seeming. 
UN-BESOUGHT',  (nn-be-sawt',)  a.     Not  besought  ; 

not  sought  by  petition  or  entreaty.  Milton. 

UN-BE-Sl'oK'EN,  a.     Not  bespo'ken,  or  ordered  be- 
forehand. 
UN-BE-STAR'RED,  (-stard',)  a.    Not  adorned  or  dis- 
tinguished by  stars.  Pollok. 
UN-BE-SToW'£D,  a.     Not  bestowed  ;    not   given  ; 

not  disposed  of. 
UN-BE-TRaY'ED,  a.    Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 

UN-BE-WAIL'ED,  a.     Not  bewailed  ;  not  lamented. 
Shak. 
UN-BE-WITCH',  ».  t.    To  free  from  fascination. 

South, 
UN-BI'AS,  v.  t.    To  free  from  bias  or  prejudice. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  can  do  his  country,  is  to  unbias 
his  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  b,  tween  the  rival  pow.rs. 
Srn/l. 

UN-BI'AS-ED,  (-bl'ast,)  pp.  Freed  from  prejudice  or 
bias. 

2.  a.  Free  from  any  undue  partiality  or  prejudice; 
impartial ;  as,  an  unbiased  mind  ;  unbiased  opinion  or 
decision. 

UN-BI'AS-£D-LY,  adv.  Without  prejudice  ;  impar- 
tially. 

UN-Bt'AS-ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  bias  or  preju- 
dice. Bp.  Hall. 

UN-BID',  >  a.     Not  bid  ;  not  commanded. 

UN-BID'D£N,  (  Milton. 

2.  Spontaneous  ;  as,  thorns  shall  the  earth  produce 
unbid.  Milton. 

3.  Uninvited  ;  not  requested  to  attend  ;  as,  unbid 
den  guests.  Sliak. 

UN-BIG'OT-ED,  a.     Free  from  bigotry.        Addison. 

UN-BIND',  v.  t.  To  untie;  to  remove  a  band  from; 
to  unfasten  ;  to  loose  ;  to  set  free  from  shackles 
Unbind  your  fillets  j  unbind  the  prisoner's  arms;  un 
bind  the  load. 

irX-BiXD'IXG,  ppr.     Untving;  setting  free. 

UN-BISII'OI*,  v.  L     To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

UN-BISII'OP-£D,  (-bish'opt,)  pp.     Deprived  of  epis 

copal  orders. 
UN-BIT',  a.    Not  bitten.  Young. 

UN-BIT',  v.  t.     In  seamanship,  to  remove  the  turns  of 

a  cable  from  off  the  bitts.  Tottcn. 

2.  To  unbridle. 
UN-BIT'TED,  pp.   Removed  from  the  bitts  ;  unbridled. 
UN-BIT'TING,  ppr.     Unbridling  ;  removing  from  the 

bitts. 
UN-BLAM'A-BLE,  a.     Not  blainable  ;  not  culpable; 

innocent.  Bacon. 
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UN-BLXM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  chargea- 
ble with  no  blame  or  fault.  More. 

UN-BLaM'A-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  incur 
no  blame.     1  Thess.  ii. 

UN-BLAM'ED,  a.    Not  blamed  ;  free  from  censure. 

UN-BLaST'ED,  a.    Not  blasted  ;  not  made  to  wither. 

Peacham. 
UN-BLeACH'ED,  (-bleeclit',)  a.    Not  bleached  ;  not 

whitened. 
UN-BLEED'ING,  a.     Not  bleeding  ;  not  suffering  loss 

of  blood.  Byron. 

UN-BLEM'ISH-A-BLE,   a.      Not    capable    of   being 

blemished.  Milton. 

UN-BLEM'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.     Without  being  blem- 

ishable. 
UN-BLEM'ISH-ED,  (-blem'isht,)  a.    Not  blemished  ; 

not  stained  ;  free  from  turpitude  or  reproach  ;  in  a 

moral  sense  ;  as,  an  uubh  meJud  reputation  or  life. 
2.  Free  from  deformity. 
UN-BLENCH'£D,  (-blencht',)  a.     Not  disgraced  ;  not 

injured  by  any  stain  or  soil  ;  as,  unblcnched  majesty. 
Milton. 
UN-BLENCH'ING,  a.     Not  shrinking  or  flinching  ; 

firm. 
UN-BLEND'ED,  a.    Not  blended  ;  not  mingled. 

Glanville. 
UN-BLEST',  a.  Not  blest ;  excluded  from  benediction. 

2.  Wretched  ;  unhappy.  Prior. 

UN-BLIGHT'ED,  a.     Not  blighted  ;  not  blasted. 

Cowper. 
UN-BLIGHT'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  being  blighted. 
UN-ISLIND'ED,  a.     Not  blinded. 
UN-BLOCK-aD'ED,  a.     Not  blockaded. 
UN-BLOOD'ED,  a.     Net  stained  with  blood.     Shalt. 
UN-BLOOD'Y,  a.    Not  stained  with  blood. 

2.  Not  shedding  blood  ;  not  cruel.  Dryden. 

UN-BLOS'SOM-ING,  a.     Not  producing  blossoms. 
UN-BLOT'TED,  a.     Not  blotted.  [Mason. 

UN-BLoWN',  a.  Not  blown  ;  not  having  the  bud  ex- 
panded. Skak. 

2.  Not  extinguished.  More. 

3.  Not  inflated  with  wind.  Sandys. 
UN-BLUNT'ED,  a.     Not  made  obtuse  or  dull  ;  not 

blunted.  Cowley. 

UN-BLTJSH'ING,  a.  Not  blushing  ;  destitute  of  shame  ; 

impudent.  Thomson. 

TJN-BLUSH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  impudent  manner. 
UN-i:r>.\ST'EI>,  a.     Not  boasted. 
UN-BoAST'FUL,    a.      Nut    boasting  ;    unassuming  , 

modest.  Thomson. 

UN-BoAST'FUL-LY,  adv.     Without  being  boastful. 
UN-BOD'I-ED,   (-bod'id,)    a.       Having    no    material 

body  ;  incorporeal  ;  as,  unbodied  spirits.  Watts. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body.  Spenser. 

UN-BOIL'£D,  a.     Not  boiled  ;  as,  unboiled  rice. 

UN-BOLT',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten ; 

to  open  ;  as,  to  unbolt  a  gate.  Shah. 

UN-fifjLT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Freed  from  fastening  by 
bolts. 

2.  Unsifted  ;  not  bolted  ;  not  having  the  bran  or 

coarse  part  separated  bv  a  belter  ;  as,  unbolted  tneal. 

UN-ROLT'ING.  Ppr.    Freeing  limn  fastening  by  bolts. 

UN-BON'NET-ED,  a.     Having  no  bonnet  on.    Shale. 

UN-BOOK'ISH,  a.     Not  addicted  to  books  or  reading. 

2. 'Not  cultivated  by  erudition.  "      Shak. 

UN-BOOT',  v.  t.    To  take  off  boots  from. 
UN-BOOT'ED,  pp.     Stripped  of  boots. 

2.  a.  Not  having  boots  on. 
UN-BOOT'ING,  ppr.     Taking  off  boots. 
UN-BORN',  >  a.     [It  is  accented  either  on  the  first  or 
UN'BORX,    j      second  syllable.] 

Not  born  ;  not  brought  into  life  ;  future. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  rip'"  in  tomme's  wumb.  Shak. 

Shall  feel  this  day.  Shak. 

UN-ROR'R5W-£D,  a.  Not  borrowed  ;  genuine  ; 
original  ;  native  ;  one's  own  ;  as,  unborrowed  beau- 
ties ;    unborru wed  gold  ;    unborrowed  excellence. 

UN-BO'SOM,  v.  t.  To  disclose  freely  one's  secret 
opinions  or  feelings.  Milton. 

2.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 

UN-BO'SOM-ED,  pp.  Disclosed, as  secrets;  revealed 
in  confidence. 

UN-BO'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Disclosing,  as  secrets;  re- 
vealing in  confidence. 

UN-BOT'TOM-£D,  a.     Having  no  bottom ;  bottom- 

The  dark,  unbollomed,  infinite  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation.  Hammond. 

UN-BOUGHT',  (un-bawt',)  a.  Not  bought ;  obtained 
without  money  or  purchase. 

The  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  having  a  purchaser.  Locke. 

UN-BOUND',  a.  Not  bound  ;  loose ;  wanting  a  cover ; 
as,  unbound  books. 

2.  Not  bound  by  obligation  or  covenant. 

3.  pret.  of  Unbind. 

UN-BOUND'ED,  a.  Having  no  bound  or  limit;  un- 
limited in  extent;  infinite;  interminable;  as,  un- 
bounded space ;  unbounded  power. 


2.  Having  no  check  or  control ;  unrestrained.    The 

young  man  has  unbounded  license  ;  his  extravagance 

is  unbounded. 
UN-BOUND'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  bounds  or  limits. 
UN-BOUND'ED-NESS,  n.     Freedom  from  bounds  or 

limits.  Ckeync. 

UN-BOUN'TE-OUS,  a.    Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal. 
Milton. 
UN-BoW,  v.  t.     To  unbend.  Fuller. 

UN-BSW'JSD,  a.    Not  bent.  Shale. 

UN-BoWED,  a.     Not  arched. 
UN-BOWEL,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  the  entrails  ;  to  ex- 

entercite  ;  to  eviscerate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-BOW'EL-ED,  pp.     Eviscerated. 
UN-BOW'EL-ING,  ppr.     Taking  out  the  bowels. 
UN-BRACE',  v.  t.    To  loose ;  to  relax  ;  as,  to  unbrace 

a  drum  ;  to  unbrace  the  arms  ;  to  unbrace  the  nerves. 
UN-BRACED,  (-brast',)  pp.     Loosed  ;  relaxed. 
UN-BRaC'ING,  ppr.     Loosing;  relaxing. 
UN-BRaID',  v.  t.     To  separate  the  strands  of  a  braid  ; 

to  tie  entangle. 
UN-BRAlD'ED,7)p.    Disentangled,  as  the  strands  of  a 

braid. 


UN-BRXNCH'ED,  (-brancl)t',)  a.     Not  ramified  ;  not 

shooting  into  branches. 
UN-BRaNCH'ING,  a.     Not  dividing  into  branches. 
Goldsmith. 
UN-BREAST',  (un-brest',)  v.  t.     To  disclose  or  lay 

open.  P.  Fletclier. 

UN-BREAST'ED,  pp.     Disclosed  ;  Laid  open. 


UN-BREATH'ED,  (-brGthd',)  a.  Not  exercised. 

Our  unbreathed  memories.  Skak. 

UN-BREATH'ING,  a.     Unanimated  ;  as,  unbreatkino- 

stones.  Shak. 

UN-BRED',  a.  Not  well  bred  ;  not  polished  in  man- 
ners ;  ill-educated  ;  rude  ;  as,  unbred  minds  ;  unbred 
servants.  Locke. 

2.  Not  taught ;  as,  unbred  to  spinning.     Dryden. 
UN-BREECH'ED,  a.     Having  no  breeches.        Skak. 
UN-BREW.ED,  (-brude',)  a.     Not  mixed  ;  pure  ;  gen- 
uine. Young. 
UN-BRiB.'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  bribed. 

Feltham. 
UN-BRIB'£D,  a.     Not  bribed  ;  not  corrupted  by  mon- 
ey ;  not  unduly  influenced  by  money  or  gifts. 

Dniden. 
UN-BRIDG'.ED,   a.      Not  furnished  or   crossed  by  a 

bridge  ;  as,  an  unbridled  stream. 
UX-P.IIT'PLE,  v.  t.     To  free  from  the  bridle. 
UN-BRI'DLED,  pp.     Loosed  from  the  bridle. 

2.  a.     Unrestrained  ;  licentious  ;  as,  unbridled  lust ; 

unbridled  holdings  ;    -unbridled  passions. 

UN-liRTUHT'/JN'-A-D,  a.     Not  brightened. 
UN-BRoKE',      j  a.     Not  broken  ;  not  violated.     Pre- 
UN-lillolv  EN,  j      serve  your  vows  unbroken. 

2.  Not  weakened  ;  not  crushed  ;  not  subdued. 

How  bro.ul  his  sh.mM.is  3nrc:ui,  by  age  unbroke.  Pope. 

3.  Not  tamed  ;  not  taught ;  not  accustomed  to  the 
saddle,  harness,  or  yoke  ;  as,  an  unbroken  horse  or  ox. 

UN-BROTH'ER-LY,  (-bruth'er-le,)  a.  Not  becoming 
a  brother;  not  suitable  to  the  character  and  relation 
of  a  brother;  unkind. 

[Unbrothehlike  is  not  used.] 

UN-BROIS'ED,  (-bruzd',)a.  Not  bruised;  not  crushed 
or  hurt.  Skak. 

UN-BUCK'LE,  (-buk'l,)  v.  t.  To  loose  from  buckles  ; 
to  unfasten  ;  as,  to  unbuckle  a  shoe  ;  to  unbuckle  a 
girdle  ;  to  unbuckle  a  helm.  Shak. 

UN-BUCK'LED,  pp.  Loosed  from  buckles  ;  unfast- 
ened. 

UN-BUCK'LING,  ppr.  Loosing  from  buckles  ;  un- 
fastening. 

UN-BUILD',  f-bild',)  v.  t  To  demolish  what  is  built ; 
to  raze  ;  to  destroy.  Milton. 

UN-BUILT',  (-bilt'J  a.     Not  yet  built ;  not  erected. 

UN-BUOY'ED,  (-hwbyd',)  a.   Not  buoyed  or  borne  up. 

UX-lirR'DEN-SOME,  a.     Not  oppressive. 

UN-BUR'I-£D,  (un-ber'rid,)  a.  Not  buried  ;  not  in- 
terred. Dniden. 

UN-BURN'ED,  )  a.    Not  burned  ;   not  consumed  by 

UN-BURNT',     (      fire. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  baked,  as  brick. 
UN-BURN'ING,  a.     Not  consuming  away  by  fire. 
UN-BUR'THEN,  j  v.  t.    To  rid   of  a  load  }    to  free 
UN-BUR'DEN,     \     from  a  burden  ;  to  ease.     Skak. 

2.  To  throw  off.  Shak. 

3.  To  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  by  disclosing  what 
lies  heavy  on  it.  Shale. 

UN-BUR'TIl  EN-ED,  >  pp.  Freed  from  a  load  ;  thrown 
UN-BUR'f>EN-£D,     \      off;  eased  ;  relieved. 
UN-BUR'THEN-f  NG,  )  ppr.      Freeing  from  a  load  or 
UN-BUR'DEN-ING,     j     burden  ;  relieving  from  what 

UN-BUS'I-ED,  (un-biz'zid,)  a.    Not  busied  ;  not  em- 
ployed ;  idle.  Bp.  Rainbow. 
UN-BUS'I-NESS-LT  KE,  a.     Not  business-like. 
UN-BUS' Y,  (un-biz'zy,)  a.    Not  busy. 


UN-BUT'TON,  v.  t.     To  loose  from  being  fastened  by 

buttons  ;  to  loose  buttons.  Shak. 

UN-BUT'TON-ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  buttons. 

Addison. 
UN-BUT'TON-ING,  ppr.     Loosing  from  buttons. 
UN-CAGE',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  a  cage. 
UN-€aG'£D,  pp.    Released  from  a  cage  or  from  con- 

UN-€AL-CIN'£D,a.    Not  calcined.     [See  Calcine.] 
Boyle. 

UN-CAL'CU-La-TED,  a.     Not  subjected  to  calcula- 
tion. J.  Barlow. 

UN-€AL'€U-LA-TING,  a.    Not  making  calculations. 

UN-CAL'CU-LA-TING-LY,  adv.     Without  calcula- 
tion. 

UN-CALL'ED,  (-kawld',)  a.      Not  called  ;  not  sum- 
moned ;  not  invited.  Milton. 

Uncalled  for ;    not  required ;    not  needed  or  de- 
manded. 

UN-CALM',  (-k'am',.1  v.  t.     To  disturb.     [Not  in  use, 
and  an  ill  word.]  Dryden. 

UN-CA-LUM'NI-A-TED,  a.    Not  calumniated  or  de- 
famed. 

UN-CAN' CEL-A-BLE,   a.      That   can   not   be   can- 

UN-CAN'CEL-ED,  a.      Not  canceled;    not  erased; 
not  abrogated  or  annulled.  Dryden. 

UN-CAN'DID,  a.    Not  candid ;  not  frank  or  sincere ; 
not  fair  or  impartial. 

UN-€AN'DID-LY,  adv.    In  an  uncandid  manner. 

UN-CA-NON'IC-AL,  a.    Not  agreeable  to  the  canons  ; 
not  acknowledged  as  authentic.  Barrow. 

UN-CA-NON'IC-AL-LY,   adv.      In    an    uncanonical 
manner. 

UN-GA-NON'ie-AL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
uncanonical.  Lloyd. 

UN-CAN'ON-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  canonical  au- 
thority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canon  or  saint. 

UN-CAN'O-PI-ED,  a.     Not  covered  by  a  canopy. 

UN-CAN'VASS-ED,  (-kan'vast,)  a.     Not  canvassed. 

UN-CAP',  v.  t.     To  remove  a  cap  or  cover  ;  to  open. 

UN-eA'PA-BLE,a.    Incapable.    [The  latter  word  has 
superseded  Uncapable.] 

UN-CAPE',  v.  t.      Among  sportsmen,  to  let  loose,  or 
to  let  out  of  a  bag  ;  as,  to  nncnpe  a  fox.  Shak. 

UN-CAP'PED,  (-kapt',)yp.     Opened. 

UN-CAP'TI-VA-TED,  a.     Not  captivated.      Rambler. 

UN-CAR'EDfo7-,a.  Not  regarded  :  not  heeded.  Hooker. 

UN-CA-RESS'jED,  (-ka-rest'O  a.     Nut  caressed. 

UN-CaR'N  \TE,  a.     Not  fleshly.  Brown. 

UN-CXR'PET-ED,  a.     Not  covered  with  a  carpet. 

UN-CaSE',  v.  t.     To  disengage  from  a  covering  ;   to 
take  off  or  out. 
2.  To  flay  ;  to  strip.  L' Estrange. 

UN-€AS'£D,  (-kaste',)  pp.     Stripped  of  a  covering  or 
case. 

UN-CaS'ING,  ppr.     Disengaging  from  a  cover. 

UN-CAS'TRa-TED,  a.     Not  castrated. 

UN-CAT'E-CHIS-ED,    (-kat'e-klzd,)   a.      Not    cate- 
chised ;    untaught.  Milton. 

UN-CAUGHT',   (un-kawt',)   a.      Not   yet   caught  or 

.   taken.  Shak. 

UN-GAUS'ED,  a.     Having  no  precedent  cause  ;  ex- 
isting without  an  author. 

UN-€AU'T10US,  a.     Not  cautious  ;  not  wary  ;  heed- 
less." [Incautious  is  now  generally  used.]    Dryden. 

UN-CEAS'ING,  a.     Not  ceasing;    not  intermitting; 
continual. 

UN-CEAS'ING-LY,   adv.      Without   intermission  or 
cessation  ,  continually. 

UN-CED'ED,  a.    Not  ceded  ;    not  granted  or  trans- 
ferred. 

UN-CEL'E-BRA-TED,   a.     Not  celebrated;   not  sol- 
emnized. Milton. 

UN-CE-LES'TIAL,  (-lest'yal,)  a.     Not  heavenly. 

Feltham. 

UN-CE-MENT'ED,  a.     Not  cemented. 

UN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE,  a.     Not  worthy  of  censure. 
Dwight. 

UN-CEN'SIJR-A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  uncensurable  man- 

UN-CEN'SUR-ED,  a.    Not  censured  ;    exempt  from 
blame  or  reproach. 

Whose  right  it  is  uncentured  to  be  dull.  Pope. 

UN-CEN'TRIC-AL,  a.    Not  central ;  distant  from  the 

UX-CER-E -MO'NI-AL,  a.     Not  ceremonial. 

UN-CER-E-MO'NI-OUS,   a.    Not  ceremonious;    not 
formal. 

UN-CER-E-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  ceremony 
or  form. 

UN-CER'TAIN,   (-ser'tin,)   a.t  Not   certain;    doubt- 
ful; not  certainly  known.     It  is  uncertain  who  will 
be  the  next  president. 
2.  Doubtful ;  not  having  certain  knowledge. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  super 


TiiMiuu. 


3.  Not  sure  in  the  consequence. 

Or  whistling  slings  dismissed  tf. 

4.  Not  sure  ;  not  exact. 

5.  Unsettled  ;  irregular. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,   WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'  Net'  Pirtnii  ,1,  llliislralions. 


f  See  Tubk  of  S-i/iwnnins. 


surely  ;  nut  certainly. 
[Dryien. 

Standards  that  csn  not  be  known  at  all,  or  but  imperl'-ctly  and 
uncertainly.  Locke. 

:-CER'TAIN-TY,  n.  Doubtfulness  ;  dubiousness  ; 
'he  truth  is  not  ascertained;  the  latest  accounts 
iave  not  removed  the  uncertainty. 

2.  Want  of  certainty  ;  want  of  precision  ;  as,  the 
.nctrtainty  of  the  signification  of  words. 

3.  Contingency. 

Steadfastly  grasping  tin?  greatest  and  most  slippery 


Cii.aUi. 


nklriv.  ii. 


Something 

that  quits  a  certainty  for 
L'Eslrange. 

UN-CES'SANT,  a.    Continual;  incessant. 

[  The  latter  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-CES'SANT-LY,  adv.     Incessantly.     [Obs.] 
UN-CHaIN',  v.  t.    To  free  from  chains  or  slavery. 

UN-CIlAlN'£D,pp.  Disengaged  from  chains, shackles, 

UN-CHaIJT'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  chains,  bonds, 
or  restraint. 

UN-CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  chal- 
lenged. Scott. 

UN-CHAL'LENGE-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  unchal- 

UN-CHa.NiSE'A-BLE,    a.    Not   capable  of  change; 
immutable  ;  nut  subject  to  variation.     God  is  an  un- 
chanireabll  being. 
UN-CHANGE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  subject  to  no  change;  immutability. 

Newton. 
UN-CHaNGE'A-BLY,   adv.     Without  change  ;   iin- 

niiitahlv. 
UN-CHANGED,  a.     Not  changed  or  altered. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  alterable. 
UN-CHANG'ING,  a.    Not  changing  ;  suffering  no  al- 

UNm''1!A.\G'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  changing. 
UN'-CHAR-AC-TER-IS'Tie,   a.     Not   characteristic; 

not  exhibiting  a  character.  Gregory. 

UN  CIIAR-AC-TER-IS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  in  a 

UN-CHARGE',  u.  i.  To  retract  an  accusation.  [Not 
used.] 

UN-CHAl!G'KD,a.     Not  charged  ;  not  loaded.  Shak. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  charitable  ;  contrary 
to  charity,  or  the  universal  love  prescribed  by  Chris- 
tianity; as,  uncharitable  opinions  or  zeal. 

UN-OHAR'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  charity.  If 
we  hate  our  enemies  we  sin  ;  we  are  guilty  of  un- 
cliaritablcncss. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
charity. 

UN-CHARM',  v.  t.  To  release  from  some  charm,  fas- 
cination, or  secret  power.  Beaum. 

UN-CHARM'ED,  a.    Not  charmed  ;  not  fascinated. 

UN-CHAR.M'ING,  a.  Not  charming;  no  longer  able 
to  charm.  Dryden. 

UN-CHART'ED,  a.    Not  described  or  delineated  on  a 


UN-CH.\RT'ER-£I),  a.     Ha 
UN-CHAR'Y,  a.     Not  wary  ; 


no  charter, 
frugal.     [Not  used.] 
Shak. 

UN-CIIaSTE',   a.      Not   chaste;  not  continent;  not 
pure-  libidinous  ;  lewd.  Sidney.     Milton. 

UN-CHASTE'LY,  adv.    Incontinently  ;  lewdly. 

Milton. 

UN-CHAS-TIS'A-ELE,   a.     [See   Chastise.]     That 
can  not  be  chastised.  Milton. 

UN-CHAS-TIS'-ED,  a.    Not  chastised  ;  not  punished. 
2.  Not  corrected  ;  not  restrained. 

UN-CHAS'TI-TY,  n.     Incontinence  ;  lewdness  ;  un- 
lawful indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite. 

Woodward. 

CN-CHEAT'ED,  a.    Not  cheated. 

UN-CHECK'ED,  (-chekt',)  a.    Not  checked  ;  not  re- 
strained ;  not  hindered.  Milton. 
2.  Not  contradicted.  Shak. 

UN-CHECK'ER-£D,  a.    Not  checkered  ;  not  diversi- 
fied. 

UN-CHEER'£D,  a.    Not  cheered. 

UN-CHEER' KUI.,,  a.     Not  cheerful  ;  sad.  Shak. 

UN-CIII'.EIi'KUL-LY.a,/".    In  an  uncheerfitl  manner. 

U.N-CHEER'FULhNESS,  n.     Want  of  cheerfulness; 
sadness.  Spectator. 

UN-CIIEER'Y,  a.    Dull  ;  not  enlivening.        Sterne. 

UN-CI1EW£D,  (-chude',)a.     Not  chewed  or  masti- 
cated. Dryden. 

UN-CH.T1VED,  a.     Not  chided  or  rebuked. 

UN-CHILD',  v.  t.     To  bereave  of  children.     [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

UiVClllV'AL-ROUS,  (-shiv'al-rus,)  a.    Not  accord- 
ing to  He-  rules  of  chivalry. 

UN-CllI  V'AL-I!(  il:S-LV,  adv.     Not  chivalrously. 

UN-eHOL'ER-IC,  a.     Nut  choleric.  Carlisle. 

r:\'-CIIUIS'i'/;\./;D,  a.     Not  baptized  and  named. 

UN-CHRISTIAN,  f-krist'yan,)  a.      Contrary  to  the 
ia.\'s  of  ;  'hi  o.'rianv  ;   as,   an    unrl-ri-tinu    rellerlion  ; 


2.  Not. 
faith  ; 


zed  ;  not  converted  to  the  Christian 

UN-eHRIS'TIAN,».r.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent 
qualities  of  Christianity.  South. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  turn  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  to  cause  to  degenerate  from  the  belief 
and  profession  of  Christianity.  Buchanan. 

UN-eHRIS'TIAN-IZ-KI),  pp.     Not  Christianized. 

UN-€HRIS'TIAN-LIKE,  a.     Not  like  a  Christian. 

UN-€H1US'TIAN-LY,  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity  ;  unbecoming  Christians.  Milton. 

UN-eilRIS'TIAN-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
Christian  principles.  Bedell. 

UN-eilRUS'TIAN-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to  Chris- 
tianity. K.  Charles. 

UN-eiII!ON'i-€L.ED,  a.    Not  recorded  in  a  chronicle. 

UN-CHURCH',  v.  t.  To  expel  from  a  church  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  character  and  rights  of  a  church. 

Miner. 

UNCHURCHED,  (-churcht',)  pp.  Expelled  from  a 
church. 

UN-CHURCH'ING,  ppr.     Expelling  from  a  church. 

UN'CIAL,  (un'shal,)  a.     [L.  uncialis.] 

Pertaining  to  or  denoting  letters  of  a  large  size, 
used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UN'CIAL,  n.    An  uncial  letter. 

UN'CI-FOKM,  a.    Having  a  curved  or  hooked  form. 

UN'CT-NATE,  a.     [L.  uncinatus,  from  uncus,  a  hook.] 
In  botauii,  hooked  at  the  end.  Martyn. 

UN-CIR'CU-LAR,  a.    Not  circular  or  spherical. 

Chandler. 

UN-CIR'eUM-CIS-ED,  a.     Not  circumcised. 

Scripture. 

UN-CIR-CUM-CI"SION,  (-sur-kum-sizh'un,)  n.  Ab- 
sence or  want  of  circumcision.  Hammond. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  Gentiles  who  did  not  practice 
circumcision.     Rom.  iv.  9. 

UN-CIR'eUM-S€RIB-£D,  a.  Not  circumscribed; 
not  bounded  ;  not  limited. 

Where  the  prince   is    uncirramscribed,  obedience  ought  to   be 
unlimited.  Addison. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SPECT,  a.    Not  circumspect ;  not  cau- 
tious. Hayward. 
UN-CIR'eUM-SPECT-LY,    adv.      Without  'circum- 

Not  important.   [Not 
in  use.]  Brown. 

UN-CIVIL,  a.  Not  civil;  not  complaisant ;  not  cour- 
teous in  manners  ;  applied,  to  persons. 

2.  Not  polite;  rude;  applied  to  manners;  as,  un- 
civil behavior. 

UN-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  A  state  of  savageness; 
rude  state.  Diet. 

UN-CIVIL-TZ-.ED,  a.  Not  reclaimed  from  savage 
life  ;  as,  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Canada  or 
New  Zealand. 

2.  Coarse;  indecent;  as,  the  most  uncivilized  words 
in  our  language.     [Not  in  use.]  Addison. 

UN-CIV'IL-LY,  adv.  Not  complaisantly  ;  not  courte- 
ously ;  rudely.  Brown. 

UN-GLAD',  a.     Not  clad  ;  not  clothed. 

UN-CLAIMED,  a.  Not  claimed  ;  not  demanded  ;  not 
called  for ;  as,  unclaimed  dividends  of  a  bank. 

UN-eLAR'I-FI-£D,  a.  Not  purified  ;  not  fined;  not 
depurated    by   a  separation   of    feculent  or  foreign 

UN-CLASP',  v.  t    To  loose  a  clasp  ;  to  open  what  is 

fastened  with  a  clasp  ;  as,  to  unclasp  a  book.  Shak. 
UN-CLASP'ING,  ppr.     Loosing  a  clasp. 
UN-CLAS'Sie,         j  a.    Not  classic  ;   not  according 
UN-GLAS'SIG-AL,  ]     to  the  best  models  of  writing. 
2.  Not  pertaining  to  the  classic  writers;  as,  un- 

classie  ground. 
UN-CLAS'SIG-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  according  to  the 

classics. 
UN'CLE,  (unk'l,)  n.     [Ft.  onclc ;  contracted  from  L. 

avunculus.] 

The  bruther  of  one's  father  or  mother. 
UN-€LEAN',  a.     Not  clean  ;  foul  ;  dirty  ;  filthy. 

2.  In  the  Jewish  law,  ceremonially  impure  ;  not 
cleansed  by  ritual  practices.  Num.  xix.  Lev.  .\i. 
Rom.  xiv. 

3.  Foul  with  sin.    Matt.  x. 

That  holy  plac 

4.  Not  in  c 

5.  Lewd  ; 


of    inordinate 


No  uuiican    p.Tsim  — 

UN-€LEAN'A-BLE, 


ngdo 


Eph.  v. 

That  can  not  be  cleansed. 

Swift. 

UN-€LEAN'LI-X!:sS,tiin  klcn'le-ness,)  n.     Wuntof 

cleanliness  ;  lilthiness.  Clarendon. 

UN-CLEAN'LY,(un-klen'ly,)a.    Foul;  filthy;  dirtv. 
Shalt.' 
2.  Indecent;  unchaste;  obscene. 

It  is  a  pity  that  tlir-so  h.uiMuiii.iis  woiir*  have  indulged  anything 


UN-CLEAN'NESS,  n. 
ness. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself 


I'olllll, 


dirtiness  ;   filthi 


UNC 

2.  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity.     Leo.  XV 

3.  Moral  impurity  ;  defilement  by  sin  ;  sinfulness. 

1  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleanneas.  —  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  incontinence.     Col.  iii.    2  Pet.  ii. 
UN-CLEANSED,  (-klenzd',)  a.      Not  cleansed  ;  not 

purified.  Bacon. 

UN-CLicAV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can   not  be  cleaved. 

split,  or  divided. 
UN-CLEW,  v.  t.    To  undo  ;   to  unwind,  unfold,  or 

UN-CLEWED, pp.    Undone;   unwound,  or  untied. 
UN-CLINCH',  v.  t.    To  open  the  closed  hand  ;  as,  to 

unclinch  the  fist.  Garth. 

UN-CLINCHED,  (-klincht',)  pp.     Opened  ;  unclosed. 
UN-CLIP'P2<;D,(-klipt',)  a.    Not  clipped  ;  not  cut ;  not 

diminished  or  shortened  by  clipping;  as,  undipped 

money  ;  undipped  hair. 
UN-CLOG',  v.  t.     To  disencumber  of  difficulties  and 

obstructions  ;    to  free   from  encumbrances,  or  any 

thing  that  retards  motion. 
UN-CLOG'GED,  (-klogd',)  pp.  or  a.    Disencumbered  , 

set  free  from  obstructions. 
UN-€LOG'GING,  ppr.    Disencumbering. 
UN-CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.    To  release  from  a  cloister  or 

from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty.  Norris. 

UN-€LOIS'TER-£D,  pp.     Released  from  a  cloister  or 

from  confinement. 
UN-CLOIS'TER-ING,  ppr.    Releasing  from  confine- 

UN-CLOKED,  (-klokt',)  a.    Not  covered  or  disguised. 
UN-CLoSE',  v.  t.    To  open  ;  to  break  the  seal  of ;  as, 
to  unclose  a  letter.  Pope. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  lay  open. 
UN-CLOSED,  (-klozd',)  pp.     Opened. 

2.  a.     Nut  separated  by  inclosures;  open. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Not  finished  ;  not  concluded.  Madison. 

4.  Not  closed  ;  not  sealed. 
UN-CLoS'ING,  ppr.     Opening  ;  breaking  the  seal  of. 
UN-CLoTHE',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  clothes;   to  make 

naked ;  to  divest. 

To  have  a  di.-tiiict  kn.twled^e  ui  things,  we  most  unclotlie  them. 

UN-CLOTHED,  pp.    Stripped  of  clothing  or  covering. 
Not  for  that  we  wuuld  lo  unelutlial,  Lot  c!otl,i'J  upou.  — 2  Cor.  v. 
2.  a.     Not  clothed  ;  wanting  clothes. 
UN-CLoTH'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  clothing.  Bacon. 
UN-CLOTII'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  clothing. 

2.  n.     Act  of  taking  off  clothes. 
UN-CLOUD',  v.  t.    To  unvail ;  to  clear  from  obscurity 

or  clouds. 
UN-CLOUD'ED,  a.    Not  cloudy;  free  from  clouds; 
tncloud 
2.  Not  darkei 
UN-CLOUD'ED- 
clearness. 

2.  Freedom  from  obscurity  or  gloom.  Boyle. 

UN-CLOUD'ING,  ppr.    Clearing  from  clouds  or  ob- 
scurity. 
UN-CLOUD'Y,  a.      Not    cloudy;    clear;    free    from 

clouds,  obscurity,  or  gloom.  Gay. 

UN-CLUTCH',  v.  t.    To  open  something  closely  shut. 

Unclulch  his  griping  hand.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-eO-AG'lT-LA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  coagu- 


Freedom    from    clouds ; 


lated. 
UN-CO-AG'U-LA-TED, 

creted. 
UN-€OAT'ED,  a.    Not 


Good. 

Not  coagulated   or  con- 
ed ;  not  covered  with  a 


UN-COCKED,  (-kokt',)  a.    Not  cocked,  as  a  gun. 

2.  Not  made  into  cocks,  as  hay. 

3.  Not  set  up,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 
UN-COF'FIN-£D,  a.     Not  furnished  with  a  coffin. 
UN-CO'GENT,a.     Not  cogent  or  forcible.       Baxter. 
UN-COIF',  v.  t.    To  pull  the  cap  off.  Arbuthnot. 
UN-COIFED,  (-koifl',)  a.     Not  wearing  a  coif. 
UN-COIL',  v.  t.     To  unwind  or  open,  as  the  turns  of 

a  rope  or  other  line. 
UN-COILED, pp.     Opened;  unwound. 
UN-COl  I.  'INC,  ppr.     Opening;  unwinding. 
UN-COINED,  a.     Not  coined  ;  as,  uncoined  silver. 
UN-CO  L-LECT'  ED,  a.     Not  collected  ;  not  received  ; 

as,  uncollected  taxes  ;  debts  uncollected. 
2.  Not  collected  ;    not  recovered  from  confusion, 

distraction,  or  wandering  ;   as,  the  mind  yet  uncol- 
lected. 
UN-COI^LECT'ED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  not  being 

collected. 
UN-COL-LECT'I-BLE,  a.     Not  collectible  :  that  can 

not  he  collected  or  levied,  or  paid  by  the  debtor;  as, 

uncollectible  taxi's  ;   unroll,  rt, lie  debts.  Ilolcott. 

UN-COL'OR-A'D,   (-kul'lurd,)   a.      Not   colored  ;   not 

stained  or  dyed.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  (lightened  in  description. 
UN-e5MB'/CD,  (komd',)  a.    Nut  combed  ;  not  dressed 

with  a  comb.  Dryden. 

UN-COM-BEX'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  combining 

or  of  being  combined.  nary. 

UN-COM-BIN'A-BLV,    adv.      In    an    uncombinable 


UN-COM-BIN'iD,  i 
pie. 


Not  combined;  separate;  oim- 


TtNE 
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UN-COME'LI-NESS,  (-kum'Ie-ness,)  n.  Want  of 
comeliness ;  want  of  beauty  or  grace  ;  as,  uncomeli- 
ness  of  person,  of  dress,  or  behavior. 

Locke.     Wotton. 

UN-COME'LY,  (-kum'le,)  a.     Not  comely;  wanting 
grace;  as,  an  uncomely  person;  uncomely  dress;  un- 
comely manners. 
2.   t'n-': ■cuilv  ;  unbecoming;  unsuitable. 

UN-COM'FORT-A-BLE,  (-kum'foit-,)  a.  Affording 
no  comfort ;  gloomy. 

Christmas  —  the  most  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year.    Addison. 

2.  Giving  uneasiness ;  as,  an  uncomfortable  seat  or 
condition. 
UN-COM'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  (-kum'fort-,)  n.  Want 
of  comfort  or  cheerfulness.  Taylor. 

2.  Uneasiness. 
UN-eOM'FORT-A-BLY,  adv.     In  an  uncomfortable 
manner ;  without  comfort  or  cheerfulness  ;  in  an  un- 

UN-COM-MXND'ED,  a.  Not  commanded;  not  re- 
quired by  precept,  order,  or  law  ;  as,  uncommanded 
austerities.  South. 

UN-COM-MEM'O-RA-TED,  a.  Not  commemorated. 
E.  Everett. 

UN-€OM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  Not  commendable  ;  not 
worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable.         Feltham. 

UN-OOM-MEND'ED,  a.  Not  praised  ;  not  commended. 
South. 

UN-eOM-MER'CIAL,  (-mer'shal,)  a.  Not  commer- 
cial :  not  carrying  on  commerce. 

UN-COM-MER'CIAL-LY,    adv.      Not    according    to 

UN-COM-MIS'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  commiserated  :  not 
pitied. 

UN-CO  M-MIS'SION-ED,  (-mish'und,)  a.  Not  com- 
missioned ;  not  having  a  commission.  Tooke. 

UN-GOM-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  committed.  Hammond. 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not,  pledged  bv  anv  thing  said  or  done. 
UN-COM'MON,  a.     Not  common  ;    not  usual  ;  rare  ; 

as,  an  uncommon  season  ;    an  uncommon   degree   of 
cold  or  heat  ;  uncommon  courage. 

2.  Not  frequent  ;  not  often  seen  or  known;  as,  an 
uncommon  production. 
UN-eOM'MON-LY,  adv.    Rarely  ;  not  usually. 

2.  To  an  uncommon  degree. 
UN-eOM'MON-NESS,   n.     Rareness  of  occurrence  ; 
infrequency.      The  uncommonness  of  a  thing   often 
renders  it  valuable. 
UN-COM-MOTxI-CA-TED,   a.      Not   communicated; 
not  disclosed  or  delivered  to  others. 

2.  Not  imparted  to  or  from  another  ;  as,  the  uncom- 
municatcd  perfections  of  God. 
UN-eOM-MCNI-CA-TING,  a.    Not  making  commu- 

UN-CO.U-Mu'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.    Not  communicative; 

not  free  to  communicate  to  others  ;  reserved. 
UNCOM-PACT',  a.     Not  compact;  not  firm;  not  of 

close  texture  ;  loose.  Addison. 

UN-COM-PACT'ED,  a.     Not  compact ;  not  firm. 

Johnson. 
UN-€OM-PAeT'ED-LY,  adv.     Not  compactedly. 
UN-eOM'PA-NI-JED,  (-kum'pa-nid,)   a.      Having  no 
Fairfax. 
I  Unaccompanied  is  mostly  used  1 
UN-i 


able. 


UN-eOJI-PAS'SION-ATE,  (-pash'un-,)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate ;  having  no  pity.  Shalt. 

UN-COM-PAS'SION-EL),  (-pasb'und,)  a.     Not  pitied. 

UN-GOM-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  Not  compellable;  that 
can  not  be  forced  or  compelled.  Feltham. 

UN-COM-PELL'£D,a.  Not  forced;  free  from  com- 
pulsion. Pope. 

UN-COM-PEN'SA-TED,  a.    Not  compensated  ;  unre- 


UX-.'wM-PLSIN'ING,     a. 

murmuring  ;  not  disponed  ; 
U.\-C'i,M-l'hAlN'ING-LY, 


Not    complaining;     not 
i  murmur. 
<Av.    Without  complain- 

UN-GOM-PLaIN'ING-NESS,  n.    An  uncomplaining 

state. 
UN-COM'PLAI-SANT,    a.      Not    complaisant;     not 

civil ;  not  courteous.  Locke. 

UN-COM'FLAl-SANT-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly  ;  discour- 

t *iy- 

UN-GO M-PLETE',  a.     Not  complete;   not  finished; 

not  perfect.     [But  Incomplete  is  chiefly  used.] 
UN-eOM-PLF.T'ED,  a.     Not  finished  ;  not  completed. 
UN-GOM'PLI-Ga-TED,  a.     Not  complicated  ;  simple. 
UN-GOM-PU-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Not  complimentary. 
UN-GOM-PL-y'ING,  a.     Not  complying  ;  not  yielding 

to  request  or  command  ;  unbending. 
UN-COM-PCS'EI),  a.  Not  composed 
UN-GOM-POUND'ED, 


ixed. 


Not    compounded  ; 


ay  be  reckoned  the  property  of  all  uncompounded 


2.  Simple  ;  not  intricate.  Hammond. 

UN-GO  M-POUND'ED-LY.  adv.  Without  being  com- 
pounded. 

UN-COM-POUND'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  mix- 
ture ;  simplicity  of  substance.  Hammond. 


UN-GOM-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.    Not  comprehensive. 
2.  Unable  to  comprehend.  South. 

UN-COM- PRESS' £D,  (-kom-prest',)  a.  Not  com- 
pressed ;  free  from  compression.  Boyle. 

UN-COM'PRO-MIS-ING,  a.  Not  tdmitting  of  com- 
promise ;  not  agreeing  to  terms ;  not  yielding. 

Review. 

UN-CON-CE  AL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  o  mcealable. 

UN-CON-CEAL'JED,  a.     Not  concealed. 

UN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.     Not   ;o  be  conceived  or 
understood  ;  that  can  not  be  com  irehended.  Locke. 
[But  Inconceivable  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-GON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  inconceivable.     [Little  used.]      Locke. 

UN-GON-CeIV'£D,  a.    Not  thought ;  not  imagined. 
Creech. 

UN-GON-CERN',  n.  Want  of  concern  ;  absence  of 
anxiety  ;  freedom  from  solicitude.  Swift. 

UN-CON-CERN'£D,  a.  Not  concerned  ;  not  anxious  ; 
feeling  no  solicitude.  He  is  unconcerned  at  what  has 
happened.     He  is  unconcerned  about  or  for  the  future. 

Happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more.  Dryden. 

[It  has  at  sometimes  before  a  pa3t  event,  but  about 
or  for  is  more  generally  used  before  a  past  or  future 
event.] 

2.  Having  no  interest  in.    He  is  unconcerned  in  the 
events  of  the  dav. 
UN-GON-CERN'ED-L Y,  adv.    Without  interest  or  af- 
fection ;  without  anxiety. 

And  uncancel  !><■  ill/  r-.-l  hi-;  oyes  around.  Dryden. 

UN-€ON-CERN'ED-NESS,n.    Freedom  from  concern 

or  anxiety.  South. 

UN-GON-CERN'ING,  a.     Not  interesting  ;  not  affect- 


ingj_not_bekmging  toone.     [AW  used.]     Mddi 

n.    The  state  of  having  no 


UN-CON-CERN'MENT, 


HN-n  >N-CIL'I-A-TED,  a.     Not  reconciled. 

UN-GON-CIL'I-A-TING,  a.  Not  conciliating  ;  not 
adapted  or  disposed  to  gain  favor,  or  to  reconcilia- 
tion. 

UN-GON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Not  tending  to  concili- 
ate. Jefferson. 

UN-CON-CLfjD'I-BLE,  a.  Not  determinable.  [Not 
used.]  More. 

UN-GON-€LtjD'ING,   jo.     NDt  decisive;   not  infer- 

UN-GON-GLOD'ENT,  j  ring  a  plain  or  certain  con- 
clusion or  consequence.     [Little  used.] 

Hale.    Locke. 
[In  the  place  of  these,  Inconclusive  is  generally 
used.] 

UN-GON-GLOD'ING-NESS,  n.  duality  of  being  in- 
conclusive.    [Mot  used.]  Boyle. 

UN-GON-GLu'SIVE,  a.    Not  decisive.     Hammond. 
[But  Inconclusive  is  now  used.] 

UN-GON-GOGT'ED,  a.    Not  concocted  ;  not  digested. 
Brown. 

UN-GON-DEMN'ED,  (-kon-demd',)  a.  Not  con- 
demned; not  judged  guilty. 

A  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned.  — Acts  xxii. 

2.  Not  disapproved  ;  not  pronounced  criminal ;  as, 
a  practice  yet  uncondemned.  Locke. 

UN-CON-DENS' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  con- 
densed. 

UN-CON-DENS' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
incapable  of  condensation. 

UN-GON-DENS'£D,  (-kon-denst',)  a.  Not  con- 
densed. 

UN-GON-DI"TION-AL,  (-kon-dish'un-,)  a.  Abso- 
lute ;  unreserved  ;  not  limited  by  any  conditions. 
We  are  required  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  our  Maker.  The  king  demanded  an 
uncuniltnunol  submission. 


Dryden. 

UN-GON-DI"TION-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  condi- 
tions; without  terms  of  limitation  ;  without  reserva- 
tion. The  troops  did  not  surrender  unconditionally, 
but  bv  capitulation. 

UN-GON-DuC'ING,  a.     Not  leading  to.         Phillips. 

UN-GON-DUGT'ED,  a.    Not  led ;  not  guided. 

Barrow. 

UN-GON-FESS'_ED,  (-kon-fest',)  a.  Not  confessed  ; 
not  acknowledged. 


ed.     Wot  used.]  Slw.lt. 

2.  That  can  not  be  confined  or  restrained. 

Thomson. 
UN-CON-FiN'ED,  a.     Not  confined  ;  free  from  re- 
straint :  free  from  control.  Pope. 
2.  Having  no  limits;  illimitable;  unbounded. 


UN-CON-FIN'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  confinement  or 
limitation.  Barrow. 

UN-eON-FIRM'ED,  (-kon-furmd',)  a.  Not  fortified 
by  resolution  ;  weak  ;  raw  ;  as,  troops  unconfirmed 
by  experience. 

2.  Not  confirmed  ;  not  strengthened  by  additional 
testimony. 

His  witness  unconfirmed.  Milton. 

3.  Not  confirmed  according  to  the  church  ritual. 


ll'cn-.. 


UN-CON-FORM',  a.     Unlike  ;  dissimilar  ; 

gous.     [JVot  in  use.] 
UN-GON-FORM'A-BLE,    a.      Not 

agreeable  ;  not  conforming. 

Moral  evil  is  an  action  unconformable  io  the  rule 


2.  In  geology,  not  lying  in  a  parallel  position,  as 
strata.  Mantell. 

UN-GON-FORM'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unconformable 
manner. 

UN-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Incongruity;  inconsisten- 
cy ;  want  of  conformity.  South. 

UN-GON-FOUND'ED,  a.     Not  confounded. 

UN-CON-FOUND'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  eon- 
founded. 

UN-€ON-F0S'.ED,  a.    Free  from  confusion  or  disor- 
der. Locke. 
2.  Not  embarrassed. 

UN-CON-FOS'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  confusion  or 
disorder.  Locke. 

UN-GON-FOT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  confutable  ;  not  to  be 
refuted  or  overthrown  ;  that  can  not  be  disproved  or 
convicted  of  error  ;  as,  an  unconfutable  argument. 
Sprat. 

UN-CON-6eAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
con  goal  ed._ 

UN-GON-GeAL'£D,  a.  Not  frozen  ;  not  congealed  ; 
not  concreted.  Brown. 

UN-GON-Ge'NI-AL,  a.    Not  congenial. 

UN-GON'JU-GAL,  a.  Not  suitable  to  matrimonial 
faith  ;  not  befitting  a  wife  or  husband.  Milton. 

UN-GON-JUNG'TIVE,  a.  That  can  not  be  joined. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

UN-GON-NEGT'ED,  a.  Not  connected ;  not  united  ; 
separate. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper  transitions 
or  dependence  of  parts  ;  loose;  vague;  desultory; 
as,  an  unconnected  discourse. 

UN-GON-NIV'ING,  a.  Not  conniving  ;  not  overlook- 
ing or  winking  at.  Milton. 

UN-CON' O.UER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  conquerable ;  invin- 
cible ;  that  can  not  be  vanquished  or  defeated  ;  that 
can  not  be  overcome  in  contest ;  as,  an  unconquera- 

2.  That  can  not  be  subdued  and  brought  under 
control  ;  as,  nnrononmiblr  passions  or  temper. 

UN-CON'QUER-A-BLY,  adv.  Invincibly  ;  insupera- 
bly ;  as,  foes  iincoin/ncra/dii  strong.  Pope. 

UN-eON'QUER-£D,  (-konk'erd,)  a.  Not  vanquished 
or  defeated. 

2.  Unsubdued  ;  not  brought  under  control. 

3.  Invincible;  insuperable.  Sidney. 
UN-GON-SCI-EN'TIOUS,  (-kon-she-en'shus,)  a.    Not 

conscientious  ;  not  regulated  or  limited  by  conscience. 
Kent. 
UN-GON'SCION-A-BLE,  a.     Unreasonable  ;  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expecta- 
tion ;  as,  an  unconscionable  request  or  demand. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations.  You  can 
not  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  expect  this  sacrifice  on 
my  part. 

3.  Enormous ;  vast ;  as,  unconscionable  size  or 
strides.     [JVot  elegant.] 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 

South. 

UN-CON'SCION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unreasonable- 
ness of  hope  or  claim. 

UN-GON'SCION-A-BLY,  adv.  Unreasonably  ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  that  conscience  and  reason  do  not 
justify.  Hudibras. 

UN-GON'SCIOUS,  a.  Not  conscious ;  having  no 
mental  perception  ;  as,  unconscious  causes. 

Blackmorc. 
2.  Not  conscious  ;  not  knowing;  not  perceiving; 
as,  unconscious  of  guilt  or  error. 

UN-GON'SCIOUS-LY,  adv.  Without  perception  ; 
without  knowledge. 

UN-CON'SGTOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  perception  ; 
want  of  knowledge. 

UN-GON'SE-GRATE,  v.  t.  To  render  not  sacred  ;  to 
desecrate.     [JW  used.]  South. 

UN-CON'SE-GRa-TED,  a.  Not  consecrated  ;  not  set 
apart  for  a  sacred  use  by  religious  ceremonies ;  not 
dedicated  or  devoted;  as,  a  temple  unconsccrated ; 
nnconsccrated  bread. 

UN-GON'SE-GRa-TED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being 

UN-CON-SENT'ED  to.    Not  consented  to ;  not  yield- 
ed ;  not  agreed  to.  Wake. 
UN-GON-SENT'ING,  a.    Not  consenting;  not  yield- 


UN-GON-SID'ER-£D,    a.      Not  considered  ;    not  at- 
tended to.  Shak. 
UN-CO  N-SID'ER-ING,  a.    Not  considering. 
UN-eON-SfiL'A'l),  a.     Not  consoled  ;  not  comforted. 
UN-GON-SOL'I-DA-TED,   a.      Not  consolidated   or 

UN-CON-SCL'ING,  a.  Not  consoling  ;  affording  no 
comfort.  Buckminstcr. 

UN-CON'SO-NANT,  a.  Not  consonant ;  not  consist- 
ent ;  incongruous  ;  unfit.  Hooker. 

UN-GON-SPIG'U-OUS,  a.  Not  open  to  the  view  ;  not 
conspicuous. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


/jVc  ['tutorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


UNC 

UN-CON-SPIR'ING-NESS,  n.     Absence  of  plot 

conspiracy.     [An  ill-furmrd  word,  and  not  used,] 

Boyle. 

UN-€ON'STANT,  a.     Not  constant;    not   sternly 
faithful;  fickle;  changeable.  Shale. 

[Incohstaht  is  now  used.] 

UN-CON-STI-TO'TION-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  tl 
constitution  ;  not  authorized  by  the  constitution 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
not  unconstitutional  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
declare  war  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  but 
for  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  to  declare  war, 
without  an  act  of  congress  authorizing  it,  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

UN-€ON-STI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY,n.  The  quality  of 
being  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  or  contrary 
to  its  provisions  or  principles.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  power  to  decide  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 


UN-CON-STI-Tu'TION-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner 
not  warranted  by  or  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

UN-GON-STRAIN'KD,  a.     Free  from  constraint ;  act- 
ing voluntarily  ;  voluntary.  Dryden. 
2.  Not  proceeding  from  constraint,  as  actions. 

UN-CON-STRAIN'ED-LV,    ado.      Without    force  or 
constraint ;  freely  ;  spontaneously  ;  voluntarily. 

South. 

UN-CON-STRAINT',  n.    Freedom  from  constraint ; 
ease.  Fclton. 

UN-CON-SULT'ED,  a.     Not  asked  or  consulted. 

UN-CON-SULT'ING,  a.    Taking  no  advice  ;  rash  ; 
imprudent.  Sidney. 

UN-eON-SOM'ED,  a.    Not  consumed  ;   not   wasted, 
expended,  or  dissipated  ;  not  destroyed.       Milton. 

UN-CON-SUM'MATE,  a.     Not  consummated. 

Dryden. 

UN-GON-TEMN'  KD,  f-trind',)  a.     Not  despised. 

UN-CON-TEM'PLA-TEI),  a.     Not  contemplated. 

UN-eON-TEND'ED,  a.     Not  disputed.  Dnjden. 

Uncontended for ;   not   contended   for;   not  urged 
for. 

UN-GON-TEND'ING,  a.      Not  contending  ;  not  con- 
testing ;  not  disputing. 

UN-CON-TENT"ED,  a.    Not  contented;    not  satis- 
fied. Dryden. 

UN-eON-TENT'ING-NESS,  n.     Want  of  power  to 
satisfy.     [JVM  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-CON-TEST'A-BLE,  a.     Indisputable  ;  not  to  be 
controverted.       [Incontestable  is   the  word    now 


used.] 
IN-GON-1 


-TEST'ED,  a.     Not  contested  ;  not  disputed. 
2.  Evident  ;  plain.  Blackrnnre. 

UN-eON-TRA-DI€T'A-BLE,   a.     That  can   not  be 

contradicted.  Fitch. 

UN-eON-TRA-DIGT'ED,  a.      Not  contradicted;  not 

denied.  Pearson. 

UN-GON'TRITE,  a.    Not  contrite  ;  not  penitent. 

Hammond. 
UN-CON-TRIV.ED,  a.    Not  contrived  ;    not  formed 

by  design.  Dwight. 

UN-€ON-TRIV'ING,  a.  Not  contriving;  improvident. 

Goldsmith. 
UN-CON-TRoLL'A-BLE,  a.    That  can   not  be  con- 
trolled ;  ungovernable;  that  can  not  be  restrained; 
as,  an  uncontrollable  temper  ;    uncontrollable  subjects. 

2.  That  can  not  be  resisted  or  diverted;  as,  un- 
controllable events. 

3.  Indisputable  ;  irrefragable;  as,  an  uncontrollable 
maxim  ;  the  king's  uncontrollable  title  to  the  English 
throne. 

UN-GON-TRoLL'A-BLY,   adv.     Without   power  of 
opposition. 

2.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  admits  of  no  re- 
straint or  resistance  ;  as,  a  stream  uncontrollably  vio- 
lent. 

UN-GON-TRoLL'ED,  a.      Not   governed  ;    not  sub- 
jected to  a  superior  power  or  authority ;    not  re- 

2.  Not  resisted  ;  unopposed.  Dnjden. 

3.  Not  convinced  ;  not  refuted.     [Unusual.] 

Hauward. 
UN-eON-TROLL'ED-LY,   adv.    Without  control  or 
restraint;  without  effectual  opposition. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
UN-CON'TRO-VERT-ED,    a.      Not   disputed;    not 
contested  ;  not  liable  to  be  called  in  question. 

Qlanville. 
UN-eON-VERS'A-BLE,a.    Not  free  in  conversation  ; 
not  social ;  reserved. 
2.  Not  suite 
EN-CON' VER-SAN 

miliarly  acquainted  with.  Mitford. 

UN-CON-VERT'ED,  a.     Not  converted  ;  not  changed 

in  opinion  ;  not  turned  from  one  faith  to  another. 

2.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  as,  unconverted  pagans.    Mdison.     Hooker. 

3.  Not  renewed  ;  not  regenerated  ;  not  having  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  heart  subdued,  and  a  principle 
of  grace  implanted.  Baxter. 

4.  Not  turned  or  changed  from  one  form  to  an- 
other. 

UN-GON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be 
.  ed  or  changed  in  form.     Lead  is  unconvertible 


UNC 

UN-CON-VIN'CED,  (-koi)-vinst',)  a.   Not  convinc 

UN-eON-VIN'CING,  a.  Not  sufficient  to  convini 
UN-eO\-VULS'£D,  (-kon-vulst',)  a.  Not  convul: 
UN-CORD',  v.  t.     To  loose  from  cords  ;    to  unfa: 

or  unbind  ;  as,  to  uncord  a  bed  ;    to  uncord  a  p: 

age. 
UN-COIID'ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  cords  ;  unbound. 
UN-CORD'I-AL,  a.     Not  cordial  ;  not  hearty. 
UN -GORD'ING,  ppr.     Unfastening;  unbinding. 
UN-CORK',  v.  t.     To  draw  the  cork  from  ;  as,  to 

cork  a  bottle. 
UN-CORK'£D,   (-korkt',)  pp.     Not  having  the  cork 

drawn. 
UN-eORK'INO,  ppr.     Drawing  the  cork  from. 
UN-COR'O-NET-ED,  a.    Not  honored  with  a  coronet 

or  title.  Pollok.    ' 

UN-COR'PU-LENT,  a.     Not  corpulent ;  not  fleshy. 
Pollok. 
UN-COR-RECT'ED,  a.     Not  corrected  ;  not  revised  ; 

not  rendered  exact ;   as,  an  uncorrected  copy  of  a 

2.  Nut  reformed  ;  not  amended  ;  as,  life  or  man- 
ners uncorrected. 

UN-COR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  corrected  ; 
depraved  beyond  correction. 

(For  this,  Incorrigible  is  now  used.] 

UN-CI  )R-ROB'0  Ra-TED,  a.     Not  confirmed. 

UN-CO R-RUPT',  a.  Not  corrupt  ;  not  depraved  ;  not 
perverted  ;  not  tainted  with  wickedness;  not  influ- 
enced by  iniquitous  interest;  as,  an  uncorrupt  judg- 
ment ;  uncorrupt  manners.  Hooker. 

UN-COR-RUPT'ED,  a.  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated  ; 
not  depraved  ;  as,  the  dictates  of  uncorrupted  reason  ; 
uncorrupted  records.  Druden.     Locke. 

UN-COR-ROPT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  uncor- 
rupted. Milton. 

UN-COR-RUPT'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  cor- 
rupted. 

[But  Incorruptible  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-COR-RUPT'LY,  adv.     With    integrity  ;  honestly. 
Oh.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

UN-COR-RUPT'NESS,  v.  Integrity;  uprightness. 
Tit.  ii. 

UN-COUN'SEL-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  advised  ;  not 
consistent  with  good  advice  or  prudence. 

Clarendon. 


UNCOUNT'A-BLE,  a.     That  can   not   be   counted  ; 

innumerable.  Ralegh. 

UN-COUNT'ED,  a.  Not  counted  ;  not  numbered.  Shak. 
UN-COUN'TE-NANC-£D,  (-koun'te-nanst,)  a.    Not 


effectually  opposed.  JV.  W.  Junior. 

UN-€OUN'TER-FEIT,  a.    Not  counterfeit ;  not  spu- 
rious ;  genuine  ;  as,  uucnuntt  rfcit  zeal.  Sprat. 

UN-COUN'TER-FEIT-ED,  a.     Not  counterfeited. 

UN-COUN-TER-MAND'ED,  a.     Not  countermanded. 

UN-COUP'LE,  (un-kup'pl,)  v.  t.    To  loose  dogs  from 
their  couples  ;  to  set  loose  ;  to  disjoin. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

UN-COUP'L-ftD,   (un-kup'pld,)  pp.      Disjoined  ;    set 
free. 

UN-COUP'LING,   (un-kup'pling,)  ppr.      Disuniting; 
setting  free. 

UN-GOURT'E-OUS,  a.     Uncivil;  unpolite  ;  not  kind 
pl   • 


UN-CoURT'LI-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  of  man- 
ners to  a  court;  inelegance;  as,  uncourtliness  of 
manners  or  phrases.  Addison. 

UN-COURT'LY,  a.  Inelegant  in  manners  ;  not  be- 
coming a  court ;  not  refined  ;  not  polite  ;  as,uncourt- 
ly  behavior  or  language.  Swift 

2.  Not  courteous  or  civil ;  as,  an  uncourtly  speech. 

3.  Not  versed  in  the  manners  of  a  court. 
UN-COUTH',  (-kooth',)  o.t    [Sax.  uncuth,  unknown.] 

Odd;  strange;  unusual;  not  rendered  pleasing  by 
familiarity  ;  as,  an  uncouth  phrase  or  expression  ;  un- 
couth manners  ;  uncouth  dress. 
UN-COUTH'-LOOK-ING,  o.     Having  uncouth  looks. 

UN-COUTH'LY,  adv.    Oddly  ;  strangely.     Drydeli. 

UN-COUTH'NESS,  (-kooth'ness,)  n.  Od'dness  ; 
strangeness ;  want  of  agreeabloness  derived  from 
familiarity  ;  as,  the  uncouUaiess  of  a  word  or  of  dress. 

UN-eOV'K-NANT-ED,  a.  Not  promised  by  cove- 
nant ;  not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise. 

S.  Miller. 

UN-COVER,  (un-kuv'er,)  v.  t.  To  divest  of  a  cov- 
er ;  to  remove  any  covering  from  ;  a  word  of  general 

2.  To  deprive  of  clothes  ;  to  strip  ;  to  make  naked. 

Shale. 

3.  To  unroof,  as  a  building. 

4.  To  take  off  the  hat  or  cap  ;  to  bare  the  head. 

5.  To  strip  of  a  vail,  or  of  any  thing  that  conceals  ; 
to  lay  open  ;  to  disclose  to  view. 

UN-COV'ER-ED,  (-kuv'erd,)  pp.  Divested  of  a  cov- 
ering or  clothing  ;  laid  open  to  view  ;  made  bare. 


UNC 

UN-COVERING,  ppr.      investing  of  a   cover  or  of 

clothes  ;  stripping  of  a  vail  ;  laying  open  to  view. 
UN-COWL',  r.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  cowl. 
UN-€(  WL'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  a  cowl. 
UN-CRA.\U"J.'I>,  (-krninpi',)   a.      Nol    cramped  ;   not 

confined  or  fettered  ;  free  from  constraint. 

Ed.  lint. 
UN-GRE-ATE',  v.  t.     To  annihilate  ;  to  deprive  of 

existence. 

Who  can  uncreatc  then,  thou  ehalt  know.  MUutn. 

UN-CRE-AT'ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  nothing;  deprived 

of  existence. 

2.  a.  Not  yet  created  ;  as,  misery  uncreated. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  produced  by  creation.     God  is  an  uncreated 
being.  Locke. 

:    Depriving  of  existence. 
Not  to  be  believed  ;  not  entitled 
to  credit.     [For  this,  Incredible  is  used.] 
UN-CRED'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Not  in  good  credit  or  repu- 
tation ;  not  reputable.  Hammond. 
2.  Not  for  the  credit  or  reputation.  Mitford. 
UN-CRED'1T-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  reputation. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  disreputable. 
UN-€RED'IT-ED,  a.     Not  believed.  Warner. 
UN-CRIT'IC-AL,  a.     Not  critical. 

2.  r-'-.l  according  to  the  just  rules  of  criticism. 

M.  Stuart. 
UN-Gil  iT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  critically. 
UN-CROP'P£D,  (-kropt',)  a.     Not  cropped  ;  not  gath- 
ered. Miltim. 
UN-CROSS'iTD,  (-krc.jf,)  a.    Not  crossed  ;  not  can- 
celed. 
2.  Not  thwarted     not  opposed. 
UN-CROVVD'ED,  a.    Not  crowded  ;  not  compressed; 

not  straitened  for  want  of  room. 
UN-CROWN',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  crown ;  to  de- 
throne. 
2.  To  pull  off  the  crown.  Dryden. 

UN-CROV\'N'£D,  pp.    Deprived  of  a  crown. 

2.  a.  Not  crowned  ;  having  no  crown. 
UN-CROWN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  crown. 
UN-CRUSil'i.'D,  (-krusht',)  a.    Not  crushed. 
UN-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.     Not  crystalline  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  crystal;  not  presenting  a  dis- 
tinct crystalline  texture.  Dana. 
UN-CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,   a.     Not   susceptible  of 

UN-'.'  K  VS'TAL-LIZ-£D,  a.     Not  crystallized. 
UNCTION,  «.     [Fr.  onctwn  ;  L.  unctio,  from  ungo,  to 
anoint.] 

1.  The  act  of  anointing.  Hooker. 

2.  Unguent;  ointment.     [Unusual.]         Dnjden. 

3.  The  act  of  anointing  medically  ;  as,  mercurial 
unction.  ArbuUmnt. 

4.  Any  thing  softening  or  lenitive.  Shak 

5.  That  fervor  and  tenderness  of  address  which 
excites  piety  and  devotion.  Johnson. 

6.  Richness  of  gracious  affections. 

7.  Divine  or  sanctifying  grace.     1  John  i. 
Extreme  unction;  the  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last 

hours  ;  or  the  application  of  sacred  oil  to  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  of  a  dying  person. 

Encyc.  Am. 
UN€T-U-OS'I-TY,  n.     Oiliness;  fatness;  the  quality 

of  being  greasy.  Brown. 

UNGT'U-OUS,  a.     Fat ;  oily  ;  greasy. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
2.  Having  a  resemblance  to  oil ;  as,  the  unctuous 
feel  of  a  stone. 
UNCT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.     Fatness  ;  oiliness. 

2.  The  quality  of  resembling  oil. 
UN-CULL  E\>,  a.     Not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 
UN-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.     Not  blamable  ;  not  faulty. 

Hooker. 
UN-CULT',  a.     [w>  and  L.  tnltus.]    Uncultivated 3 

rude  ;  illiterate.     [JVot  in  use.]     Ch,  Relig.  Appeal 
UN-CUL'TLVA-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  tilled 

or  cultivated. 
UN-CUL'TI-VA-TED,  a.     Not  cultivated  ;  not  tilled  ; 
not  used  in  tillage  ;  as.  an  uncuUwoUd  tract  of  land. 
2.  Not  instructed  ;  not  civilized  ;  rude  :  rough  in 
manners  ;  as,  an  uuculluulcd  nation  or  age. 

Locke.     Roscommon. 
UN-CUL'TI-YA-TED-NESS,    «.       An    uncultivated 

UN-CUM'BER-ED,  a.  Not  burdened ;  not  embar- 
rassed. Drnilrn. 

UN-t  OR'A-BLE,  a.  Incurable.  [The  latter  is  mostly 
used.] 

UN-CPR'A-BLY,  adv.     Incurably. 

UN-CURB'A-IILE,  a.  That  can  not  be  curbed  or 
checked.     [JVot:  in  use.]  ShaJc 

UNCURB'ElJ,  a.  Not  curbed  ;  not  restrained  ;  licen- 
tious. Shak,  ■ 

UN-CURL',  0.  t.     To  loose  from  ringlets. 

The  lion  uncurls  his  angry  mane.  Dryden. 

UN-CURL',  v.  i.     To  fall  from  a  curled  state,  as  ring- 
lets ;  to  become  straight.  Shck. 
UN-CURI/KI1,  /',".     Loosed  from  rimjlcfs. 
2.  a.  Not  curled  ;  not  formed  into  ringlets. 
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UN-CURSE',  (un-kurs',)  o.  t.  To  free  from  any  exe- 
cration.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

UN-CURS'£D, )  a.    Not  cursed  ;  not  execrated. 

UN-CURST',     (  K.  Charles. 

UN-CUR-TaIL'£D,  a.    Not  curtailed  ;  not  shortened. 

UN-CUR'TAIN,  v.  t.  To  remove  a  curtain  or  cover- 
ing from. 

UN-€US'TOM-A-RI-LY,  adv.    In  an  unusual  raan- 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-RI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not 
customary. 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-RY,  a.    Not  customary ;  not  usual. 
D wight. 

UN-CUS'TOM-£D,  a.  Not  subjected  to  customs  or 
duty  J3sh. 

2.  That  has  not  paid  duty,  or  been  charged  with 
customs.  Smollett. 

UN-CUT',  a.    Not  cut ;  as,  trees  uncut.  Waller. 

UN-DAM',  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  ob- 
struction. Dryden. 

UN-DAM'AG-£D,  a.  Not  damaged  ;  not  made  worse  ; 
as,  undamaged  goods. 

UN-DAM'M£D,  pp.  Freed  from  a  dam,  mound,  or 
obstruction. 

UN-DAMP' £D,  (-dampt',)  a.  Not  damped  ;  not  de- 
pressed. 

UN-DAN'GER-OUS,  a.     Not  dangerous.     Thomson. 

UN-DARK'£N-£D,  a.     Not  darkened  or  obscured. 

UN'Da-TED,  a.     [L.  undatus;  unda,  a  wave.] 

Waved  ;  rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the 
margin,  as  a  leaf.  Lee. 

UN-DAT'ED,  a.     Not  dated  ;  having  no  date. 

UN-DAUNT"  A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  daunted.    Harmar. 

UN-DAUNT'ED,  a.  Not  daunted;  not  subdued  or 
depressed  hv  fear  ;  intrepid.  Drtjden. 

UN-DA UNT' E D-LY,  adv.     Boldly  ;  intrepidly.   South. 

UN-DaUNT'ED-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  fearless  brav- 
erv  ;  intrepidity.  Pope. 

UN-DA WN'ING,  a.  Not  yet  dawning;  not  growing 
light";  not  opening  with  brightness.  Cowper. 

UN-DAZ'ZL£D,  (-daz'zld,)  a.  Not  dazzled  ;  not 
confused  hv  splendor.  Milton.     Boyle. 

UN-DEAF',  (-deef '  or  -def ',)  v.  t.  To  free  from  'deaf- 
ness.    [Not  in  use.] 

TTN-DE-l;.\R'REI),  (-bard',)  a.     Not  debarred. 

UN-DE-BAS'£D,  (-baste',)  a.  Not  debased  ;  not  adul- 
terated. Shak. 

UN-DE-BAUCH'£D,  (-bawcl)t',)  a.  Not  debauched  ; 
not  corrupted  ;  pure.  Dryden. 

UN-DEC A-GON,  n.  [L.  undceim,  eleven,  and  Gr. 
yavia,  angle.] 

A  figure   of  eleven  angles,  and    consequently  of 
eleven  sides. 

UN-DE-CaY'£D,  a.  Not  decayed;  not  impaired  by 
age  or  accident ;  being  in  full  strength.        Dryden. 

UN-DE-CAY'ING,  a.     Not  decaying;   not   suffering 
diminution  or  decline. 
2.  Immortal  ;  as,  the  nndernuing  joys  of  heaven. 

UN-DE-CEIT'FUL,  a.     Not  deceitful. 

UN-DE-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deceived  ; 
not  --object  to  deception.  Holder. 

UN-DE-CElVE',  v.  I.  To  free  from  deception,  cheat, 
fallacy,  or  mistake,  whether  caused  by  others  or  by 
ourselves.  If  we  rely  on  our  own  works  for  salva- 
tion, the  Soriplures  mav  undeceive  us. 

UN-DE-CEIV'£D,  pp.   "Disabused  of  cheat,  decep- 
tion, or  fallacy. 
2.  Not  deceived  ;  not  misled  or  imposed  on. 

UN-DE-CEIV'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  deception  or 
fallacy. 

UN-DE'CEN-A-RY,  a.     [L.  undecim,  eleven.] 

Eleventh  ;  occurring  once  in  every  period  of  eleven 
years.  Pres.  Stiles. 

UN-De'CEN-CY,  n.  Unbecomingness ;  indecency. 
[  TlieJatUr  word  is  now  used.] 

UN-DE'CENT,  a.  Not  decent :  indecent.  [  The  latter 
is  the  word  used.] 

UN-DE'CENT-LY,  adv.  Indecently.  [The  latter  is 
the  word  used.] 

UN-DE-CEP'TIVE,  a.    Not  deceptive. 

UN-DE-CID'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  decided. 

UN-DE-CID'ED,  a.     Not  decided;    not  determined; 

not  settled.  Hooker. 

UN-DE-CID'ED-LY,  adv.      In    an    undecided  man- 

UN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE,a.    That  can  not  be  deci- 
phered. 
UN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  deci- 

UN-DE-'crPHER-SD,    a.      Not    deciphered    or   ex- 
plained. 
UN-DE-CI'SIVE,  a.     Not  decisive  ;  not  conclusive  ; 
not  determining  the  controversy  or  contest. 

Olanville. 
UN-DECK',  ».  t.  To  divest  of  ornaments.  Shak. 
UN-DECK'£D,  (-dekt',)  pp.     Deprived  of  ornaments. 

2.  a.  Nol  decked  -.  not  adorned.  Milton. 

UN-DE-€LAR'£D,  a.     Not  declared  ;  not  avowed. 
UN-DE-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  declined. 
2.  Not  to  be  avoided.  Hackett. 
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UN-DE-€LIN'£D,  a.  Not  deviating  ;  not  turned 
from  the  right  way.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  varied  in  termination  ;  as,  a  noun  unde- 

UN-DE-CLIN'ING,  a.     Not  declining. 

UN-DE-COM-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  admitting  decom- 
position ;  that  can  not  be  decomposed.    Chemistry. 

UN-DE-€OM-PoS'£D,  a.  Not  decomposed  ;  not  sep- 
arated ;  as  constituent  particles.  Chemistry. 

UN-DE-COM-POUND'ED,  a.    Not  decompounded. 

UN-DEC'O-RA-TED,  a.  Not  adorned  ;  not  embel- 
lished ;  plain. 

To  leave  the  character  of  Christ  undecorated,  to  make  its  own 
impression,  Buckmijislcr. 

UN-DED'I-CA-TED,  a.     Not  dedicated;  not  conse- 
crated. 
2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
UN-DEED'ED,  a.     Not  signalized  by  any  great  action. 
Shak. 
2.  Not  transferred  by  deed ;    as,  undeeded  land. 


UN-DE-FACED,   (-faste',)  a.     Not  deprived  of  its 

form;  not  disfigured  ;  as,  an  undrf.ic.cd  statue. 
UN-DE-FAC'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  undefaced. 
UN-DE-FEAS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  defeasible. 

[But  Indefeasible  is  chiefly  used.] 
UN-DE-FEND'ED,  a.     Not  defended  ;  not  protected. 

2.  Not  vindicated. 

3.  Open  to  assault;   being  without  works  of  de- 
fense. 

UN-DE-FEND'ING,  a.    Not  making  defense. 
UN-DE-Fl'£D,  (-fide',)  a.    Not  set  at  defiance ;   not 

challenged.  Spenser. 

UN-DE-FIL'£D,  a.    Not  defiled ;   not  polluted  ;   not 

vitiated.  Milton. 

UN-DE-FIN' A-BLE,  a.    Not  definable;   not  capable 

of  being   described  or  limited;   as,  the  undcfinable 

bounds  of  space.  Grew. 

2.  That  can  not  be  described  by  interpretation  or 

definition. 

Simple  ideas  are  undefinable.  Locke. 

UN-DE-FIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state 

of  being  undefinable.  £.  T.  Filch. 

UN-DE-FiN'£D,  a.    Not  defined;   not  described  by 

definition  or  explanation. 
2.  Not  having  its  limits  described. 
UN-DE-FLOUR'£D,  a.     Not  debauched  ;  not  vitiated. 

Milton. 
UN-DE-FORM'£D,  a.     Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured. 
UN-DE-FRAUD'ED,  a.     Not  defrauded.  [Pope. 

UN-DE-FRX Y'KD,  a.    Not  defrayed  ;  not  paid. 
UN-DE-GRAIVEIJ,  a.    Not  degraded. 
UN-DF.'I-Fl-£D,  pp.    Reduced  from  the  state  of  deity. 
UN-DE'I-FY,  v.  t.    To  reduce  from  the  state  of  deity. 

Addison. 
UN-DE-LAY'£D,  (-de-lade',)  a.     Not  delayed. 
UN-DE-LaY'ING,  a.     Not  making  delay. 
UN-DEL'E-GA-TED,  a.    Not  delegated  ;  not  deputed  ; 

not  granted  ;  as,  undelegated  authority  ;   undelegated 

UN-DE-LTB'ER-ATE,  a.     Not  deliberate. 
UN-DE-LIB'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  carefully  considered  ; 
as,  an  undehberattd  measure.     [Not  correct.] 

Clarendon. 
UN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  delibera- 

UN-DE-LIB'ER-A-TING,  a.    Not  deliberating  ;    not 
hesitating;  hasty;  prompt. 

UN-DE-LIGIIT'ED,    a.     Not    delighted  ;    not   well 
pleased.  Milton. 

UN-DE-LIGHT'FUL,  a.    Not  giving  delight  or  great 
pleasure.  Clarendon. 

UN-DE-LIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Without  giving  de- 
light. 

UN-DE-LIV'ER-£D,  a.    Not  delivered  ;  not  commu- 
nicated. 

UN-DE-LOD'ED,  a.     Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

UN-DE-LO'SIVE,  a.     Not  delusive. 

UN-DE-Lu'SIVE-LY,  adv.     Net  delusively. 

UN-DE-Lfj'SIVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  not  delu- 
sive. 

UN-DE-MAND'ED,  a.     Not  demanded  ;  not  required. 

UN-DE-MOL'ISH-£D,  (-de-mol'isht,)  o.     Not  demol- 
ished ;  not  pulled  down.  Swift. 
2.  Not  destroyed. 

UN-DE-MON'ST RA-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  fuller 
evidence.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  capable  of  demonstration. 

UN-DE-MON'STRA-BLY,  adv.    Without  proving  by 
demonstration. 

UN-DE-MON'STRl-TED,  a.    Not  proved  by  demon- 
stration. Chalmers. 

UN-DE-NT' A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  denied  ;  as, 
undeniable,  evidence. 

UN-DE-NI'A-BLY,  adv.    So  plainly  as  to  admit  no 
contradiction  or  denial.  Dryden. 

UN-DE-PEND'ING,  a.     Not  dependent.         Milton. 

UN-DE-PLCR'-RD,  a.     Not  lamented.  Dryae,,. 

UN-DE-POS'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  bo  deposed 
from  office.  Milton. 

UN-DE-PRAV'£D,  a.     Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated. 
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UN-DEP'RE-Ca-TED,  a.     Not  deprecated. 

UN-DE-PRE'CIA-TED,  a.  Not  depreciated  ;  not  low- 
ered in  value.  Walsh. 

UN-DE-PRIV'£D,  a.  Not  deprived ;  not  divested  of 
by  authority  ;  m.t  stripped  of  any  possession. 

UN'DER,  prcp.f  [Goth,  undar;  Sax.  under ;  D.  onder; 
G.  unter  ;  probably  compounded  of  on  and  nether;  on 
the  nether  side.] 

1.  Beneath  ;  below  ;  so  as  to  have  something  over 
or  above.  He  stood  under  a  tree  ;  the  carriage  is  un- 
der cover.  We  may  see  things  under  water  ;  we  have 
a  cellar  under  the  whole  house. 

2.  In  a  state  of  pupilage  or  subjection  to ;  as,  a 
youth  under  a  tutor  ;  a  ward  under  a  guardian  ;  colo- 
nies under  the  British  government. 

I  also  am  a  man  under  auui--ne. ,  h.o-u^   suMicra  under  me. — 
Matt.  viii. 


natural  strength.  Hooker. 

4.  For  less  than.  He  would  not  sell  the  horse  un- 
der forty  pounds. 

5.  Less  than  ;  below.  There  are  parishes  in  Eng- 
land tinder  forty  pounds  a  year. 

6.  With  the  pretense  of;  with  the  cover  or  pretext 
of.  He  does  this  under  the  name  of  love.  This  ar- 
gument is  not  to  be  evaded  under  some  plausible  dis- 


7.  With  less  than. 

S.v-t.iI   young;  men  cc 


never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half 

In  a  degree,  state,  or  rank  inferior  to. 


It  was  too  grcai  an  lienor  tor  anv  man  under  a  duke.    Addison. 

9.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  ;  in  a  state  of  bearing 
or  being  burdened  ;  as,  to  travel  under  a  heavy  load  ; 
to  live  under  extreme  oppression. 

10.  In  a  state  of  oppression  or  subjection  to  ;  the 
state  in  which  a  person  is  considered  as  bearing  or 
having  any  thing  laid  upon  him  ;  as,  to  have  forti- 
tude under  the  evils  of  life  ;  to  have  patience  under 
pain,  or  under  misfortunes;  to  behave  like  a  Christ- 
ian under  reproaches  and  injuries. 

11.  In  a  state  of  liability  or  obligation.  No  man 
shall  trespass  but  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 


of  obeying  the  laws.  Nuns  are  under  vows  of  chas- 
tity. We  all  lie  under  the  curse  of  the  law  until  re- 
deemed by  Christ. 

12.  In  the  state  of  barring  and  being  known  by  ; 
as,  men  trading  under  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Co. 

13.  In  the  state  of;  in  the  enjoyment  or  possession 
of.     We  live  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

14.  During  the  time  of.  The  American  revolution 
commenced  under  the  administration  of  Lord  North. 

15.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to  ;  below.  He 
left  three  sons  under  age. 

16.  Represented  by ;  in  the  form  of.  Morpheus  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep.  [But 
morph,  in  Ethiupic,  signifies  cessation,  rest.] 

17.  In  the  state  of  protection  or  defense.  Under 
favor  of  the  prince,  our  author  was  promoted.  The 
enemy  landed  under  cover  (-f  their  batteries. 

18.  As  bearing  a  particular  character. 

The  duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double  capacity  of  a  poet 
and  a  divine.  Felton. 

19.  Being  contained  or  comprehended  in. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  contests  between  the  popes 
and  the  secular  princes.  Lesley. 

20.  Attested  by  ;  signed  by.  Here  is  a  deed  under 
his  hand  and  seal. 

He  has  left  us  evidence  under  his  own  hand.  Locke. 

21.  In  a  state  of  being  handled,  treated,  or  dis- 
cussed, or  of  being  the  subject  of.  The  bill  is  now 
under  discussion.  We  shall  have  the  subject  under 
consideration  next  week. 

22.  In  subordination  to.  Under  God,  this  is  our 
only  safety. 

23.  In  subjection  or  bondage  to  ;  ruled  or  influ- 
enced by  ;  in  a  moral  sense  ;  within  the  dominion  of. 

t  Under  a  signature  ;  bearing,  as  a  name  or  title. 

Under  the  lee ;  to  the  leeward  ;  as,  under  the  lee  of 
the  land.  Tottcn. 

Underway;  in  seamen's  language,  moving;  in  a 
condition  to  make  progress. 

To  keep  under  ;  to  hold  in  subjection  or  control  ;  to 
restrain. 

I  keep  under  my  body.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 
UN'DER,  a.     Lower  in  degree  ;  subject ;  subordinate  ; 
as,  an  under  officer  ;  under  sheriff. 

Under  is  much  used   in  composition.     For  the  et- 
ymologies, see  the  principal  words. 
UN-DER-AC'TION,  n.     Subordinate   action ;    action 
not  essential  to  the  main  story. 


main  design.  Dryden. 

UN-DER-A'GENT,  n.     A  subordinate  agent.     South. 
UN-DE-RaN6'JBD,  a.     Not  deranged. 
UN-DER-BEAR',  v.  t.     To  support ;  to  endure. 

Shalt. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL.  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


PielvriiU  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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UND 


2.  To  line  •,  to  guard  ; 
with  blue  tinsel.    [Obs.] 
UN-DER-BEAR'ER,  n.     In  funeral*,  one  who  sus- 

tn:ns  the  corpse. 
UN-DEll-BID',  v.  t.    To  bid  or  offer  less  than  anoth- 
er, as  in   auctions,    when  a  contract  or  service   is 
set  up  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
rjN-DER-BID'DING,  ppr.     Bidding  less  than  another. 
'  N-M'.lMloRNE',  pp.     Supported. 
V   V-DER-BOUGHT',  (-bawt',)pj>.   Bought  at  less  than 

,  thing  is  worth. 
UN'fiEll-BRED,  a.     Of  inferior  breeding  or  manners. 
UN'DSR-ISRUSH,  n.    Shrubs  and   small  trees  in  a 

wood  .•>!•  forest,  crowing  under  large  trees. 
UN-1)ER-;>U?',  v.  t.     To  buy  at   less  than  a  tiling  is 

worth.     [Not  used.)  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

UN-BER-CHaM'BER-LAIN,  n.    A  deputy  chamber- 
lain of  the  exchequer. 
UN'DER-CLAY,  n.    A  stratum  of  clay  lying  beneath 

other  strata.  Lyell. 

UN'DER-GLERK,  n.    A  clerk  subordinate  to  the  prin- 
cipal clerk. 
UN'DER-CROFT,  n.      A   vault  under  the    choir  or 
chancel  of  a  church;   also,  a  vault  or  secret  walk 
under  "round.  Bullokar. 

UN-DER-eUR'RENT,  77.    A  current  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  frequently  contrary  to  that  on  the  sur- 
face. Tolten. 
UN-DER-DITCH',  v.  t.     To  form  a  deep  ditch  or 

trench  to  drain  the  surface  of  land. 
UN-DER-DO',  v.  i.     To  act  below  one's  abilities. 
B.  Jonson. 
2.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  Grew. 

UN-DER-DONE',  pp.     Done  less  than  is  requisite. 
UN'DEIt-DoSE,  n.     A  quantity  less  than  a  dose. 
UN-DER-Do^E',  v.  I.     To  take  small  doses.      Clieyne. 
UN'DER-DRaIN,  n.    A  drain  or  trench  below  the  sur- 


fac 


of  th 


UN-DElc-i: 


.  t.     To  drain  by  cutting  a  deep 

....  surface. 

UN-DER-DRaIN'.ED,  pp.    Drained  by  cutting  a  deep 
channel  below  the  surface. 


UN'DERrHAND, adv.     By  secret  means;   m  a  clan- 
destine manner.  Hooker. 
2.  Hy  fraud  ;  by  fraudulent  means.          Dryden. 
UN'DER-IIAND,   o.      Secret;    clandestine;    usually 
implying  meanness  or  fraud,  or  both.     He  obtained 
the  place  by  underhand  practices. 
UN-DER-HAND'EU,  a.     Underhand  ;  clandestine. 
[  This  is  the  word  in  more  general  use  lu  the  United 

UN-i)ER-nAND'ED-LY,  adv.  Secretly  ;  clandestinely. 

UN-DER-HEW,  v.  t.  To  hew  a  piece  of  timber 
which  should  be  square,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  teet 
than  it  really  does.  Haldemnn. 

UN-DE-RTV.ED,  a.  Not  derived  ;  not  borrowed  ;  not 
received  from  a  foreign  source. 

UN-DER-KEEP'ER,  n.     A  subordinate  keeper. 

Gray. 

UN-DER-LA'BOR-ER,  n.    A  subordinate  workman. 


n;ii;,n 


nderlnn 


laid  beneath  ;  as,  sand  underlaid 


.1     Havii 

(t   nnderii 


UN-DER-FACTION,  n. 
UN-DER-FaRM'ER,  b. 
UN'DER-FEL-LOVV,  n. 

UN-DER-FILL'ING,  n. 


A  subordinate  faction. 
A  subordinate  farmer. 
A  ineau,  sorry  wretch. 

Sidney. 
The  lower  part  of  a  building. 
Wotlon. 
UN-DER-FONG',  v.  t.     [Snx.fangan,  to  seize.] 

To  take  in  hand.     [Obs.]  Spen*cr. 

UN-DER-FOQT ',  adv.     Beneath.  Milton. 

UN-DER-FOQT',  a.     Low  ;  base  ;   abject;    trodden 

down.       '  .  ,    Milton. 

UN-DER-FUR'NISH,  v.  t    To  supply  with  less  than 

UN-DER-FUR'NISH-ED,  (-fur'nisht,)  pp.    Supplied 

with  less  than  enough. 
UN-DER-FUR'NISH-ING,    ppr.       Furnishing    with 


UNDER-LAID',  pp.  or 
something  lying 
with  clay. 
UN-DER-LAY',  v.  t.    To  lay  beneath ;  to  support  by 

something  laid  under. 
UN-I)ER-LAY'ING,  ppr.    Laying  beneath  ;  support- 
ing by  laving  something  under. 
UN'DER-LEAF,  n.     A  sort  of  apple  good  for  cider. 
Clje.     Mortimer. 
UN-DER-LET'   v.  t.    To  let  below  the  value. 

Smollett. 
2.  To  let  or  lease,  as  a  lessee  or  tenant;   to  I 
under  a  lease. 

It  is  a  matter  or  much  importance  —  that  the  tenant  should  have 
power  to  underlet  his  farms.  ca/c- 

UN-DER-LET'TER,  n.    A  tenant  who  leases. 

UN-DER-LET'TING,  ppr.  Letting  or  leasing  under 
a  lease,  or  by  a  lessee.  . 

UN-DER-LET'TING,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  let- 
tin"  lands  hv  lessees  or  tenants. 
[This  is  called  also  Suhlettinq.] 

UN-DER-LTE',  v.  i.     To  lie  beneath. 

UN-DER-LINE',  v.  t.    To  mark  with  a  line  below  the 
words  ;  sometimes  called  Scoring. 
2.  To  influence  secretly.     [Not  used.]       Wotton. 

UN-DER-LIN'-ED,  pp.      Marked  with  a  line   under- 

UN'DER-LING,  n.  An  inferior  person  or  agent;  a 
mean  sorrv  fellow.  Milton. 

UN-nER-Ll'N'lNG,  ppr.     Marking  with  a  line  below. 

UN'DER-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep.  Cye, 

UN-DER-MXST'ED, 


UN-DER-FUR'RoVV, 

ado. 

In 

igrieulturc, 

derfurrow 

is  to  plow 

■d. 

to  other 

in  w 

nch 

something 

Denoting  vessels  which  hav 
limensions.  Tolten. 

A  master  subordinate  to  the 
Loioth. 


-  --   ered 

UN-llER-GIRD'"(-gurd',)u.  t.  [See  Gird.]  To  bind 
below  ;  to  gird  round  the  bottom.     Acts 

UN-UER-GIRD'ING,  ppr.  Binding  below  ;  girding 
round  the  bottom. 

UN-DER-GO',  v.  t.  To  suffer;  to  endure  something 
burdensome  or  painful  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  as, 
to  undergo  toil  and  fatigue  ;  to  undergo  pain  ;  to  tui- 
dergo  grief  or   anxiety  ;  to  undergo  the  operation  of 

2.  To  pass  through.  Bread  in  the  stomach  under- 
goes the  process  of  digestion  ;  it  undergoes  a  material 
alteration. 

3.  To  sustain  without  fainting,  yielding,  or  sink- 
ing.    Can  you  undergo  the  operation  or  the  fatigue  ? 

■4.  To  he  the  bearer  of ;  to  possess. 


5.  To  support: 


zard. 


[06..; 


[Oh.] 


6.  To  be  subject  to. 

ClaUdlO  undergoes  my  challei 

UN-DER-GO'ING,  ppr.     Sutfering  ;  enduring. 

UN-DER-GOXE',  (un-der-gawn',)  pp.  Borne;  suf- 
fered ;  sustained ;  endured.  Who  can  tell  how 
manv  evils  and  pains  he  has  undergone! 

UN-DER-GRAD'H-ATE,  n.  A  student  or  member  of 
a  university  or  college,  who  has  not  taken  his  first 


UN-DER-MXS'TER,  n. 

principal  master. 
UN'DER-MEAL,  n.    A  repast  before  dinner. 

B.  Jonso'i 
UN-DER-MINE',  v.  t.    To  sap  ;  to  excavate  the  earth 

beneath,  for  the   purpose  of  suffering  to  fall,  or  of 

blowing  up  ;  as,  to  undermine  a  wall. 

2.  To  excavate  the  earth  beneath.  Rapid  streams 
often  undermine  their  banks  and  the  trees  growing 
upon  them. 

3.  To  remove  the  foundation  or  support  of  any 
thing  hy  clandestine  means  ;  as,  to  undermine  reputa- 
tion ;  to  undermine  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

Locke. 
founda- 


UN-DER-JIIN'jED, pp.    Sapped;  having  tin 

tion  removed. 
UN-DER-MIN'ER,  n.    One  that  saps,  or  excavates  the 
earth  beneath  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  clandestinely  removes  the  foundation 
or  support ;  one  that  secretly  overthrows;  as,  an  «n- 
dermiher  of  the  church. 
UN-DER -MIN'LNG,  ppr.     Sapping  ;  digging  away  the 
earth  beneath  ;  clandestinely  removing  the  supports 
of. 
UN'DER-MoST,  a.     Lowest  in  place  beneath  others. 
2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

The  party  that  is  undermost.  Addison. 

UN'DERN,  n.     [Sax.]     The  third  hour  of  the  day,  or 


UND 

UN-DER-PIN'NED,  (-pind',)  pp     Supported  by  stones 

UN-DER-PIN'MNG,  ppr.     Placing  stones  under  the 

UN-DER-PIN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  laying  stones 
under  sills.  .  ' 

2.  The  stones  on  which  a  budding  immediately 

UN'DER-PLOT,  n.  A  series  of  events  in  a  play, 
proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main  story,  and 
subservient  to  it.  Dryden. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme. 

UN-DER-PRAISE',  t>.  t.    To  praise  below  desert. 

Dryden. 

UN-DER-PRIZE',  v.  t.  To  value  at  less  than  the 
worth  ;  to  undervalue.  SAaft. 

UN-DER-PRIZ'-ED,  pp.     Undervalued. 

UN-DER-PRTZ'ING,  ppr.     Undervaluing. 

UN-DER-PROP',  v.  t.    To  support ;  to  uphold. 

UN-DER-PRO-PoR'Ti^N-£D,  a.  Having  too  little 
proportion. 

Scanty  auu  underproportioned  returns  of  civility.  Cottier. 

UN-DER-PROP'P£D,  (-propt',)  pp.    Supported  ;   up- 

•>    a      Havin"  props  underneath.  Baiter. 

UN-DER-PljLL'ER,  n.     An  inferior  puller.     [Not  in 

use  1  Collier. 

UN-DER-RATE',  v.  t.    To  rate  too  low ;  to  rate  be- 
low the  value  :  to  undervalue.  Back. 
UN'DER-RATE,  n.    A  price  less  than  the  worth  ;  as, 

to  sell  a  thing  at  an  underrate. 
UN-DER-RAT'ED,  pp.    Rated  too  low  ;  undervalued. 
UN-DER-RUN",  v.  t.     To  pass  under  in  a  boat ;  as,  to 
undrrrun  a  cable.  Totten. 

To  underrun  a  tackle;  to  separate  its  parts  and  put 
them  in  order.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-DER-SAT'U-RA-TED,  a.    Not  fully  saturated  ;  a 

chemical  term. 
UN-DER-SAY',  v.  t.    To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or 

contradiction.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UN-DER-SeoRE',  v.  t.     To  draw  a  mark  under. 
UN-DER-SeOR'ED,  pp.     Marked  underneath. 
IW-I)ER-St-'6R'ING,  ppr.     Marking  underneath. 
UN-DER-SEC'RE-TA-RY,  n.     A  secretary   subordi- 
nate to  the  principal  secretary.  Bacon. 
UN-DER-SELL',  v.  t.    To  sell  the  same  articles  at  a 

lower  price  than  another. 
UN-DER-SELL'ING,  ppr.    Selling  at  a  lower  price. 
UN-DER-SERV'ANT,  ?i.     An  inferior  servant. 
UN-DER-SET',  v.  t.     To  prop  ;  to  support.      Bacon. 
UN'DER-SET,  n.      A  current  of   water  below   the 

surface.  ,  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-DER-SET'TER,  n.    A  prop ;  a  pedestal ;  a  sup- 
port.    1  Kings  vii. 
UN-DER-SET'TING, ppr.    Propping;  supporting. 
UN-DER-SET'TING,  n.   The  h,u  er  part ;  the  pedestal. 

Wotton. 
UN-DER-SHER'IFF,  n.     A  sheriff's  deputy. 
UN-DER-SHER'IFF-RY,  n.    The  office  of  an  under- 
sheriff.     [Not  in  use.] 
UN'DER-SHOT,  a.*  Moved  by  water  passing  under 
the  wheel;  opposed  to  Overshot;  as,  an  undershot 
mill  or  mill-wheel. 
UN'DER-SHRUB,  n.     A  low   shrub,  permanent  and 
woody  at  tl>e  base,  but  the  branches  decaying  yearly. 
Barton.     Martyn. 
UN-DER-SIGN',  v.  t    To   write  one's  name  at  the 

foot  or  end  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument. 
UN-DER-SIGN'.ED,  pp.     Written  or  subscribed  at  the 

bottom  or  end  of  a  writing. 
UN-DER-PIGN'LT),  >i.     One  who  undersigns. 
UN-DER-SIGN'IN'G,p/>r.     Subscribing. 
UN-DER-SIZ'.ED,  a.    Being  of  a  size  less  than  corn- 


Soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  subsoil. 
Jlsiid.  Rev. 

UN-DER-SoLD',  pp.    Sold  at  a  lower  price. 
UN'DER-SONG,  n.     Chorus  ;  burden  of  a  song. 


;  in  a  lower  place. 


Afilton. 

possa<r<'  under 
Addison. 


UN-DER-NEATII',  prep.    Under  ;  beneath. 


UN-I)ER-GRAD'lT-ATE-SIIIP,n.     The  state  of  being 

an  undergraduate.  Life  of  Paley. 

UN-I1ER-GROUNI)',  n.     A  place  or  spac;  beneath  the    UN-DER-OF'FI-CER,  n.     A  subordinate  officer. 

surface  oft round.  Stafc      :  UN-DE-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.     Not  derogatory.     Boyle. 

UN'DER-GROUND,  a.     Being   below  the   surface  of    UN'DEK-FART,  n.     A  subordinate  part.       Dryden. 

the  ground  ,  as,  an  underground  story  or  apartment.      UN-DER-PET''IT-€oAT,  71.     A  petticoat  worn  under 


UN-DER-GROUND',  adv.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

UN'DER-GRSWTH,  7t.  That  which  grows  under 
trees;  shrubs  or  small  trees  growing  among  large 
ones.  Milton. 


a  shirt  or  another  petticoat.  Spectator. 

UN-DER-P1N',  v.  t.     To  lay  stones  Under  the  sills  of 
a  building,  on  which  it  is  to  rest. 

2.  To  support   by  some   solid   foundation  ;   or  to 
place  something  underneath  for  support. 


UN'DER-SOIL,  7 


UN-DER-SPAR'RED.     See  Upjdermasted. 
UN-DER-STAND',  n.  t.  ;   prct.  and  pp.  Understood. 
[under  and  stand.  The  sense  is,  to  support  or  hold  in 

1.  To  have  just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  com- 
prehend ;  to  know  ;  as,  to  understand  a  problem  in 
Euclid  ;  to  understand  a  proposition  or  a  declaration. 

2.  To  have  the  same  ideas  as  the  person  who 
speaks,  or  the  ideas  which  a  person  intends  to  com- 
municate. I  understood  the  preacher  ;  the  court  per- 
fectly understand  the  advocate  or  his  argument.      ^ 

3.  To  receive  or  have  the  ideas  expressed  or  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  a  writing  or  book  j  to  know 
the  meaning.  It  is  important  that  we  should  under- 
stand  the  sacred  oracles. 

4.  To  know  the  meaning  of  signs,  or  of  any  thing 
intended  to  convey  ideas;  as,  to  understand  a.  nod, 
a  wink,  or  a  motion. 

5.  To  suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned  interpreter,  understood  tho  wonls  otxn^  and 


6.  To  know  by  experience. 


Locke. 
MiUen. 
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UND 


UND 


7.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  understood.  Milton. 

8.  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally.  Stilling fleet. 

9.  Tj  know  another's  meaning.  Milton. 

10.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction.    Milton. 

11.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

Wa 


on 


:  resolved. 
low  what  is  not  expressed. 

1  bring  them  to  receive 
I  their  names,  and  pay  th 

siiiiji  aiou  ;  understand  l 


■  fealty 


Mil 


13.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed.     I  understand  that 
congress  have  passed  the  bill. 
UN-DER-STAND',  v.  i.     To  have  the  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
being. 

All  my  soul  be 
Iraparadised  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  ami  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another  ;  to  learn. 
I  understood  of  the  evil  that  Eliashib  did.  —  Neh.  xiii. 
UN-DER-STAND' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  understood. 

[JVot  murk  used.]  Chillingworth. 

UN-DER-STAND'ER,  n.      One  who  understands  or 

knows  by  experience.     [Little  vised.]   Beaum.  fy  Fl. 
UN-DER-STAND'ING,  ppr.  t  Comprehending  ;  appre- 
hending the  ideas  or  sense  of  another,  or  of  a  writ- 
ing ;  learning  or  heing  informed. 

2.  a.  Knowing  ;  skillful.  He  is  an  understanding 
man. 
UN-DER-PTAND'ING,  n.  The  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of  things 
presented  to  it,  or  by  which  it  receives  or  compre- 
hends the  ideas  which  others  express  and  intend  to 
communicate.  The  understanding  is  ca)Jed  also  the 
intellectual  faculty.  It  is  the  faculty  by  means  of 
which  we  obtain  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge. 
Luke  xxiv.    Epk.  i. 

By  understanding.  I  m-an  th  u  ftniltv  \vh  r<by  we  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  the  ul/|'  as  of  l,ii"v.  l.^l^v,  ?  m-rals  or  particu- 
lars, absent  or  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or  false- 
hood, good  or  evil.  Watts. 
TleT''  is  asjiim  in  man,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
givelh  him  understanding.  —  Job  xxxii. 

2.  Knowledge;  exact  comprehension. 

sisls  in    the   per.V[  linn    of  111'1  veiUc   or 
r  disagreement  of  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  persons; 
agreement  of  minds  ;  union  of  sentiments.  There  is 
a  good  understanding  between  tile  minister  and  his 
people. 

TJN-DER-STAND'ING-LY,  adv.  Intelligibly;  with 
full  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  a  question  or 
subject ;  as,  to  vote  upon  a  question  understanding^ ; 
to  act  or  judge  understanding^. 

The  gospel  may  be  neglected,  but  it  can  not  be  understanding!!/ 
disbelieved.  J.  Hawes. 

UN-DER-STATE',  v.  t.  To  state  or  represent  less 
strongly  than  the  truth  will  bear. 

UN-DER-STOOD',  prrt.  and  pp.  of  Understand. 

UN'DER-STRAP-PER,  n,  A  petty  fellow ;  an  infe- 
rior agent.  Swift. 

UN-DER-STRA'TUM,  ti.  Subsoil  ;  the  bed  or  layer 
of  earth  on  which  the  mold  or  soil  rests.  Cyc. 

TTN-i>KR-STi:f.KE',  r.  I.     'J',,  underline.  Swift. 

UN-DER-TAK' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  undertaken. 
[Md  in  use.]  Chillingworth. 

UN-DER-TAKE',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Undertook  ;  pp.  Un- 
dertaken,    [under  and  take.] 

1.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  take  in  hand  ; 
to  begin  to  perform.  When  I  undertook  this  work,  I 
had  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
my  labors. 

2.  To  covenant  or  contract  to  perform  or  execute. 
A  man  undertakes  to  erect  a  house,  or  to  make  a  mile 
of  canal,  when  he  enters  into  stipulations  for  tiiat 
purpose. 

3.  To  attempt ;  as,  when  a  man  undertakes  what 
he  can  not  perform. 

4.  To  assume  a  character.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

5.  To  engage  with  ;  to  attack. 

Your  lordship  slcuM  no!  uodcrodu:  very  companion  you  oftend. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shall. 

6.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.    [Not  in  use.']  Shalt. 

UN-DER-TAKE',  v.  i.  To  take  upon  or  assume  any 
business  or  province. 

0  Lord,  X  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me.  — Is.  xxxviii. 


2.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard.    They  da 
take. 

3.  To  promise ;  to  be  bound. 

I  dare  undrr!»d;c  [ley  will  nut  los"  th"ir  labor. 

To  undertake  for ;  to  be  bound  ;  to  b 
for. 
UN-DER-TAK'.EN,  pp.   of  Undertake 

was  undertaken  at  his  own  expense. 
UN-DER-TAK'ER,  n.      One  who  undertakes;   one 
who  engages  in  any  project  or  business. 

Clarendon. 


not  under- 

Woodward. 

ome  surety 
The  work 


2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perforin  any 
work  for  another.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals.  Young. 
UN-DER-TAK'ING,  ppr.      Engaging  in  ;    taking   in 

hand  ;  beginning  to  perform ;  stipulating  to  exe- 
cute. 
UN-DER-TAK'ING,  n.  Any  business,  work,  or  proj- 
ect which  a  person  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  per- 
form;  an  enterprise.  The  canal,  or  the  making  of 
the  canal,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance 
of  almost  four  hundred  miles,  was  the  greatest  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  in  modern  times.  The  attempt 
to  find  a  navigable  passage  to  the  Pacific  round 
North    America,   is   a   hazardous  undertaking,   and 


one  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  of  a  tenant. 

UN'DER-TIME,  n.  Undern-tide  ;  the  time  after  din- 
ner, nr  in  the  evening.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UN-DER-TQQK',  pret.  of  Undertake. 

UN'DER-ToW,  n.  [under  and  tow.]  A  current  of 
water  below,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  on 
the  surface. 


UN-DER-VAL-LI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  valuing  be- 
low the  real  worth  ;  rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 

UN-DER-VAL'fTE,  v.  t.     To  value,  rate,  or  estimate 
below  the  real  worth. 
2.  To  esteem  lightly  ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth. 


hold  in  mean  estimation. 


UN-DER-VAL'U_E,  n.    Low  rate   or  price;   a  price 

less  than  the  real  worth.  Hamilton. 

UN-DER-VAL'CJ-£D,  pp.    Estimated  at  less  than  the 


Walton. 
UN-DER-VAL'T-T-ING,  ppr.     Estimating  at  less  than 

the  real  worth  ;  slighting  ;  despising. 
UN-DER-WENT',  pret.  of  Undergo.     He  underwent 

severe  trials. 
UN'DER-WOOD,  n.    Small  trees  that   grow  among 

large  trees  ;'  coppice.  Mortimer. 

UN'DER-WORK,    (un'der-wurk,)    n.       Subordinate 

work  ;    prtty  affairs.  Addison. 

UN-DER-WORK',  (un-der-wurk',)  ti.  t.     To  destroy 

by  clandestine  measures.  Shak. 

2.  To  work  or  labor  upon  less  than  is  sufficient  or 
proper.  Dryden. 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  price  than  others  in  the  like 
employment ;  as,  one  mason  may  underwork  anoth- 
er ;  a  shoemaker  cart  not  underwork  a  joiner. 

UN'DER-WORK-ER,  n.  One  who  underworks  ;  or 
a  subordinate  workman. 

UN-DER-WORK'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  clandestine- 
ly ;  working  at  less  price  than  others  in  the  like  em- 
plovment. 

UN-DER-WORK'MAN,  n.     A  subordinate  %vorkman. 

UN-DER-WRITE',  (-rite',)  v.  t.  [See  Write.]  To 
write  under  something  else. 

The  change  I  have  made,  I  have  here  underwritten. 

Saunderson. 

2.  To  subscribe.  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, agree  to  pay  the  sums  expressed  against  our  re- 
spective names. 

3.  To  subscribe  one's  name  for  insurance  ;  to  set 
one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  answerable  for  loss  or  damage,  for  a 
certain  premium  per  cent.  Individuals  underwrite 
policies  of  insurance,  as  well  as  companies. 

The  broker  who  pr'n-nrcs  insiu-  ;no\  ou^hi  not,  by  underioriting 
the  policy,  to  deprive  the  panics  uf  his  unbiased  testimony. 
Marshall. 

UN-DER-WRITE',  v.  i.    To  practice  insuring. 

UN'DER-WRlT-ER,  n.  One  who  insures  ;  an  in- 
surer ;  so  called  because  he  underwrites  his  name  to 
the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

UN-DER-WRIT'ING,   ppr.      Writing    under    some- 
thing. 
2.  Subscribing  a  policy  -.  insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  in- 
suring ships,  goods,  houses,  &c. 

UN-DER-WRIT'T-EN,  pp.  Written  under;  sub- 
scribed. 

UN-DE-SCEND'I-BLE,  a.  Not  descendible  ;  not  ca- 
pable of  descending  to  heirs. 

UN-DE-SGRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. 

UN-DE-S€RIB'-ED,  a.     Not  described.  Hooker. 

UN-DE-SCRIJSD',  a.  Not  descried ;  not  discovered  ; 
not  seen.  Wollaston. 

UN-DE-SERV'£D,  a.     Not  deserved  ;  not  merited. 
Sidneif. 

UN  DE-SERV'ED-LY,  ado.  Without  desert,  either 
good  or  evil.  Milton.     Dn/den. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED-NESS,  n.     Want  of  being  worthy. 
Newton. 

UN-DE-SERV'ER,  n.     One  of  no  merit  Shak. 


UN-DE-SERV'ING,  a.  Not  deserving;  not  having 
merit.  God  continually  supplies  the  wants  of  his 
undeserving  creatures. 

2.  Not  meriting,  with  of;  as,  a  man  undeserving  of 
happiness,  or  o/ punishment.  Sidney.     Pope. 

UN-DE-SERV'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  meriting  any 
particular  advantage  or  harm.  Milton. 

UN-DES'IG-NA-TED,  a.     Not  designated.     Warton. 

UN-1)E-SIGN'£D,  f-slnd',)  a.  Not  "designed  ;  not  in- 
tended; not  proceeding  from  purpose ;  as,  to  do  an 
undesigned  injury. 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED-LY,  ado.    Without  design  or  inten- 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  design  or 
set  purpose.  Paley. 

UN-DE-SlGN'ING,  a.     Not  acting  with  set  purpose. 
2.  Sincere  ;  upright ;  artless  ;  having  no  artful  or 
fraudulent  purpose.     It  is  base  to  practice  on  unde- 
stguu/g  jninds. 

UN-DE-SIR' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  desired  ;  not  to  be 
wished  ;  not  pleasing.  Milton. 

UN-DE-?IR'.ED,  a.     Not  desired,  or  not  solicited. 

UN-DE-SIR'ING,  a.     Not  desiring;  not  wishing. 

Drijdcn. 

UN-DE-SIR'OUR,  a.     Not  desirous. 

UN-DE-SPAIR'ING,  a.     Not  yielding  to  despair. 

Dyer. 

UN-DE-SPOIL'-ED,  a.     Not  despoiled. 

UN-DES'TIN-SD,  a.     Not  destined. 

UN-DE-STROY'A-BLE,  a.  Indestructible.  [Not  in 
use.]  Boyle. 

UN-DE-STROY'£D,  a.  Not  destroyed  ;  not  wasted  ; 
not  ruined.  Locke. 

UN-DE-TACH'ED,  (un-de-tacht',)  a.  Not  detached ; 
not  separated. 

UN-DE-TE€T'ED,  a.  Not  detected  ;  not  discovered  ; 
not  laid  open.  R.  Q.  Harper. 

UN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deter- 
mined or  decided.  Locke. 

UN-DE-TER.M'IN-ATE,  a.  Not  determinate;  not 
settled  or  certain.  [But  Indeterminate  is  now 
generally  used.] 

UN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty;  un- 
settled state. 

UN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  Indecision;  uncer- 
tainty of  mind.  [See  Indetermination.  which  is 
chiefly  used.] 

UN-DE-TERM'IN-£D,  a.     Not  determined  ;  not  set- 
tled ;  not  decided.  Locke. 
2.  Not  limited  ;    not  defined  ;   indeterminate. 

Hale. 

UN-DE-TER'R£D,  a.  Not  deterred  ;  not  restrained 
by  fear  or  obstacles.  Mitford. 

UN-DE-TEST'lNG,a.     Not  detesting;  not  abhorring. 
Thomson 

UN-DE-VEL'OP-£D,  (-de-vel'opt,)  a.  Not  opened  or 
unfolded. 

UN-De'VI-A-TING,  a.  Not  deviating;  not  depart- 
ing from  the  way,  or  from  a  rule,  principle,  or  pur- 
pose ;  steady  ;  regular  ;  as,  an  undeviating  course  of 
virtue.  Panoplist. 

2.  Not  erring;  not  wandering;  not  crooked. 

UN-De'VI-A-TING-LY,  adv.  Without  wandering; 
steadily;  regularly. 

UN-Dic'Vl-ors,  a.     Not  devious. 

UN-DE'VI-OL'S-LY,  adr.     Not  deviously. 

UN-DE-VoT'ED,  a.     Not  devoted.  "  Clarendon. 

UN-DE-VOUR'£D,  a.    Not  devoured. 

UN-DE-VOUT',  a.  Not  devout;  having  no  devo- 
tion. 

UiVDEX'TROUS,  a.     Not  dextrous  ;  clumsy. 

UN-DI'A-DEM-£D,  a.     Not  adorned  with  a  diadem. 

UN-DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.  Not  transparent;  not  pel- 
lucid. Boyle. 

UN-DID',  prrt.  of  Undo. 

UN-DIF-FOS'HD,  i-dil'-faz'ed,)  a.     Not  diffused. 

UN-DIG'E-NOUS,  (-dij'e-nus,)  a.  [L.  unda,  wave, 
and  Gr.  yivoi,  kind.] 

Generated  by  water.  Kirwan. 

UN-DI-GEST'ED,  a.  Not  digested  ;  not  subdued  by 
the  stomach  ;  crude.  J/rbulhnot. 

UN-DlGIIT',  (-dlte',)  v.  t.    To  put  off.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

UN-DIG'NI-Fr-ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  dignified  ;  com- 
mon ;  mean.  Swift. 

UN  DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  diminu- 
tion. Scott. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  dimin- 
ishable. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-ED,  (-de-min'isht,)  a.  Not  dimin- 
ished ;  not  lessened  ;  unimpaired.  Milton.  Dryden. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-ING,  a.  Not  diminishing  ;  not  be- 
coming less. 

UN-DIM'M£D,  a.     Not  made  dim ;   not  obscured. 
Jilleu. 

UN-DINE',  n.     [L.  unda.]      A  name   given    by   the 
Cabalists'to  a  class  of  spirits  residing  in  the  waters. 
Brande. 

UN-DINT'ED,  a.     Not  impressed  by  a  blow.     Shak. 

UN-DIl'-LO-MAT'lC,  a.  Not  according  to  the  rules 
of  diplomatic  bodies. 

UN-DIP'P£D,  (-dipt',)  o.     Not  dipped  ;  not  plunged. 
Dryden. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.. 
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UND 

UN-DI-RECT'ED,  a.     Not  directed  ;  not  guided  ;  left 
without  direction. 
2.  Not  addressed  :    not  superscribed  ;  as  a  letter. 

L*N-DIS-AP-P01NT'ED,  a.     Not  disappointed. 

Klphinstone, 

UNDIS-BAND'ED,  a.     Not  disbanded. 

UN-DIS-CERN'£D,  (-diz-zernd',)  a.  Not  discerned  ; 
not  seen  ;  not  observed  ;  not  descried  ;  not  discov- 
ered ;  as,  truths  undisccrned.  Brown. 

UN-DIS-CEKN'ED-LY,    (-diz-zern'ed-le,)    ado.      In 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  bo  discovered  or  seen. 
Boyle. 

UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE,  (-diz-zern'e-bl,)  a.  That  can 
not  he  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered;  invisible;  as, 
undisccrnible  objects  or  distinctions.  Rogers. 

UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE-NESS,  (-diz-zem'-,)  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  hcini:  [indiscernible. 

UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  way  not  to  be  dis- 
covered or  seen  ;  invisibly;  imperceptibly.     South. 

UN-DIS-CEKN'ING,  (-diz-'zeru'-,)  <;.  Not  discerning  ; 
not  making  just  distinctions  ;  wanting  judgment  or 
the  power  of  discrimination. 

UN-DIS  CERN'ING,  n.    Want  of  discernment. 

Spectator. 

UN-DIS-CHaRG'£D,  a.    Not  discharged. 

UN-DIS'C[-PLIN-£D,  a.  Not  disciplined  ;  not  duly 
exercised  and  taught ;  not  subdued  to  regularity  and 
order  ;  raw  ;  as,  undisciplined  troops  ;  undisciplined 
valor.  Madison. 

2.  Not    instructed  ;    untaught ;    as,    undisciplined 
minds. 

UN-DIS-CLoSE',  (un-dis-kloze',)  v.  t.  Not  to  dis- 
cover.    [M  bad  word.}  Daniel. 

UN-DIS-CLOS'ED,  a.     Not  disclosed  ;  not  revealed. 

UN-DIS-€0L'OR-£D,  (-dis-kul'lurd,)  a.  Not  dis- 
colored. 

UN-DfS-CON-CERT'ED,  a.     Not  disconcerted. 

UN  DiS-CORD'ANT,  a.     Not  discordant. 

UN-DIS-CORD'ING,  a.  Not  disagreeing  ;  not  jarring 
in  music;  harmonious;  as,  undhcording  voices. 

Mdton. 

UN-DIS-COUR'AG-ED,  a.    Not  disheartened. 

UN-DIS-GOVER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-,)  a.  That  can  not 
be  discovered  or  found  out  ;  as,  undiscoverable  prin- 
ciples. 

UN-DIS-COV'ER-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  discovered. 

UN-DIS-COV'ER-ED,  (-kuv'erd,)  a.  Not  discovered  ; 
not  seen  ;  not  descried.  Dryden. 

UN-DIS-CRED'IT-ED,  a.    Not  discredited. 

IVarburton. 


UN-DISCREET',  a.     Not   di: 


;    not  prudent 


fN-DlS-t'lltM'l 


adv.     Indiscreetly.      [See 


UN-niS-eillM'IN-A-TING,  a.    Not  discriminating. 

UN-D1S-€USS'ED,  (-dis-kust',)  a.  Not  discussed; 
not  argued  or  debated.  Da  Ponceau. 

UN-DIS-GRAC'ED,  (-dis-grast',)  a.  Not  disgraced  or 
dishonored. 

UN-DIS-GUIS'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  disguised. 

UN-DIS-GUIS'ED,   (-glzd',)   a.      [See    Guise.]     Not 

disguised  ;  not  covered  with  a  mask,  or  with  a  false 

appearance.  Dryden. 

2.  Open  ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  plain  ;  artless.  Rogers. 

UN-D1S-1IEA  RT'£N-£D,  a.     Not  discouraged. 

UN-DIS-HON'OR-ED,(-diz-on'urd,)a.  [See  Honor.] 
Not  dishonored  ;  not  disgraced.  Sliak. 

UN-DIS-MAY'ED,  (-made',)  a.  Not  dismayed  ;  not 
disheartened  by  fear;  not  discouraged  ;  as,  troops  un- 
dismayed. 

UN-DIS-O-BLIG'ING,  a.    Inoffensive.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 

UN-DIS-OR'DER-ED,  a.  Not  disordered;  not  dis- 
turbed. 

UN-DIS-FENS'ED,  (-dis-penst',)  a.     Not  dispensed. 
2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

UN-DIS-PENS'ING,  a.  Not  allowing  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Mdlon. 

UN-DIS-PERS'ED,  (-dis-perst',)  a.  Not  dispersed; 
not  scattered.  Boyle. 

UN-DIS-PLaY'ED,  a.     Not  displayed;  not  unfolded. 

UN-DIS-P5S'£D,  (-dis-po/.d',)  a.     Not  disposed. 

Undisposed  of;   not   disposed   of;    not    bestowed; 
not  parted  with;  as,  employments  undisposed  of. 
Swift. 

UN-DIS-PoS'ED-NESS,  n.  Indisposition;  disincli- 
nation. 

UN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  disputable. 

tBut  the  word  now  used  is  Indisi'utarle.] 
>rS'PU-TA-BLE  NESS,  n.    A  state  of  not  being 
disputable. 

UN-DIS-POT'ED,  a.  Not  disputed  ;  not  contested  ; 
not  called  in  question;  as,  an  undisputed  title  ;  un- 
disputed truth.  Dryden. 

UN-DlS-aUI'ET-ED,  a.  Not  disquieted;  not  dis- 
turbed. Tooke. 

UN-DIS-SEM'BLED,  a.  Not  dissembled  ;  open  ;  un- 
disguised ;  unfeigned ;  as,  undisscmbled  friendship 
or  piety.  IVarton.    Mterbury. 

UN-DIS-SEM'BLING,  a.  Not  dissembling  ;  not  ex- 
hibiting a  false  appearance  ;  not  false.       Thomson. 

UN-DIS'SI-PA-TED,  a.   Not  dissipated  ;  not  scattered. 
Boyle. 


UND 

UN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Dissolve.]  That 
can  not  be  dissolved  or  melted.  Grecnhill. 

2.  That  may  not  lie  loosened  or  broken  ;  as,  the  «■«- 
dissolvable  ties  of  friendship. 

UN-DIS-SOLV'ED,  a.     Not  dissolved  ;  not  melted. 
Cowper. 

UN-DIS-SOLV'ING,  a.  Not  dissolving  ;  not  melting  ; 
as,  the  undissolving  ice  of  the  Alps. 

UN-D1S-TEM'PER-£D,  a.    Not  diseased ;  free  from 
malady. 
2.  Free  from  perturbation.  Temple. 

UN-DIS-TEND'ED,  a.     Not  distended  ;  not  enlarged. 

UN-DIS-T[LL'ED,  a.     Not  distilled. 

UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-A-ISLE,  (-ting'gwish-a-bl,)  a. 
That  can  not  be  distinguished  by  the  eye;  not  to  be 
distinctly  seen.  Shak. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  or  distinguished  by  the  intel- 
lect, by  any  peculiar  property.  Locki. 

UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  distinc- 
tion ;  so  as  nut  to  be  known  from  each  other,  or  to  be 
separately  seen.  Barrow. 

UN-DIS-TIN"GUISU-ED,  (-dis-ting'gwisht,)  a.  Not 
distinguished  ;  not  so  marked  as  to  be  distinctly 
known  from  each  other. 

UjidistinguUlicd  seeds  of  good  and  ill.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  separately  seen  or  descried.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned.  Swift. 

4.  Having  no  intervenient  space.  Shale 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Denham. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

Pope. 

7.  Net  distinguished  bv  auv  particular  eminence. 
UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING,  a.     Waking  no  difference ; 

not  discriminating  ;  as,  undistinguislung  favor. 
Uii<[istir>%in,:l,i/ig  iliMribMi'xi  ul  ^i»">l  aid  evil.  Addison. 

UN-DIS-TORT'ED,  a.    Not  distorted  ;  not  perverted. 

UN-DIS-TRACT'ED,   a.      Not  perplexed  by  contra- 
riety or  confusion  of  thoughts,  desires,  or  concerns. 
Boyle. 
UN-DIS-TRACT'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  disturbance 


UN-DIS-TRACT'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  dis- 
turbance or  interruption  from  contrariety  or  multi- 
plicity of  thoughts  and  concerns.  Boyle. 

UN-DIS-TRIH'U-TED,a.     Not  distributed  or  allotted. 

UN-DIS-TURB'£D,  a.  Free  from  interruption  ;  not 
molested  or  hindered;  as,  undisturbed  with  com- 
pany or  noise. 

2.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind  ;  calm  ;  tran- 
quil ;  placid  ;  serene  ;  not  agitated.  To  be  undis- 
turbed by  danger,  by  perplexities,  by  injuries  re- 
ceived, is  a  most  desirable  object. 

3.  Not  agitated  ;  not  stirred  ;  not  moved  ;  as,  the 
surface  of  water  undisturbed.  Dryden. 

UN-DIS-TURB'ED-LY,u<iti.     Calmly;  peacefully. 
Locke. 
UN-DIS-TURB'ED-NESS,   n.      Calmness;    tranquil- 
lity; freedom  from  molestation  or  agitation. 
UN-DIS-TURB'ING,  a.     Not  disturbing. 
UN-DI-VERS'I-FI-£D,  a.     Not  diversified  ;   not  va- 
ried ;  uniform.  Roscoc. 
UN-DI-VERT'ED.a.    Not  diverted;  not  turned  aside. 

2.  Not  amused  ;  not  entertained  or  pleased. 
UN-DI-VID'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  divided  ;  not 

separable  ;  as,  an  undieidable  scene.  Shale. 

UN-Dl-VID'ED,  a.     Not  divided;    not   separated  or 
disunited  ;   unbroken  ;   whole  ;  as,  undivided  atten- 
tion or  affections. 
2.  In  botany,  not  lohed,  cleft,  or  branched.     Cyc. 
UN-DI-VID'ED-LY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  parted. 

Fcltham. 
UN-DI-VORC'ED,  (-de-vorst',)  a.    Not  divorced. 

UN-DI-VULG'£D,  a.  Not  divulged  ;  not  revealed 'or 
disclosed  ;  secret.  Belknap.     Robertson. 

UN-DO',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Undid  ;  pp.  Undone.  To  reverse 
what  has  been  done  ;  to  annul  ;  to  bring  to  naught 
any  transaction.  We  can  i«iA  many  kinds  of  work  ; 
but  we  can  not  undo  crimes,  errors,  or  faults. 

To-morrow,  pre  the  setting  sun, 

She'd  all  undo  what  she  had  done.  Swift. 

2.  To  loose  ;  to  open  ;  to  take  to  pieces  ;  to  un- 
ravel ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  untie  ;  as,  to  undo  a  knot. 

Waller. 

3.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  poverty  ;  to  impoverish. 
Many  are  undone  by  unavoidable  losses;  but  more 
muh  themselves  by  vices  and  dissipation,  or  by  in- 
dolence. 

4.  To  ruin,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  bring  to  everlast- 
ing destruction  and  misery. 

5.  To  ruin  in  reputation. 

UN-DOCK',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of  dock  ;  as,  to  undock 
a  ship.  Eneye. 

UN-DO'ER,  n.  One  who  undoes  or  brings  destruc- 
tion1 ;  one  who  reverses  what  has  been  done ;  one 
who  ruins  the  reputation  of  another. 

UN-DO'ING,  ppr.    Reversing  what  has  been  done ; 


UND 

CN-DO-MKS'Tie,  a.     Not  domestic. 
UN-DO-MES'Tie-A-TED,  a.    Not  domesticated ;  not 
accustomed  to  a  family  life.  Chalmers. 

2.  Not  tamed. 
UN-DONE',  (un-dun',)  pp.    Reversed ;  annulled. 


r-DONE',  (un-dun',)H>. 
2.  Ruined  ;  destroyed. 


When  the  legislature  is  corrupted,  the  people  axe  undone. 

3.  a.  Not  done  ;  not  performed  ;  not  executed. 
We  are  apt  to  leave  undone  what  we  ought  to  do. 

UN-DOUBT'ED,  (un-doiit'ed,)  a.  Not  doubted  ;  not 
called  in  question;  indubitable;  indisputable;  as, 
undoubted  proof  ;   undoubted  truth.  Milton. 

UN-DOUBT'ED-LY,  (un-dout'cd-ly,)  adv.  Without 
doubt;  without  question  ;  indubitably.      Tillolson. 

UN-DOUBT'FUL,  (un-dout'ful,)  a.  Not  doubtful; 
not  ambiguous;  plain:  evident.  Shak. 

UN-DOUBT'ING,  (un-dout'ing,)  a.  Not  doubting; 
not  hesitating  respecting  facts  ;  not  fluctuating  in 
uncertainty  ;  as,  an  undoubUng  believer ;  an  undoubt- 
ing  faith.  Hammond. 

UN-DOUBT'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  doubting. 

UN-DRAIN'£D,   a.      Not  drained;    not  freed    from 


UN-DRA-MAT'IC,         j  a.     Not  dramatic ;   not  ac- 
UN-DRA-WAT'I€-AL,  j      cording  to  the  rules  of  the 

drama,  or  not  suited  to  the  drama.  Young. 

UN-DRAP'£D,  (-dript',)  j.    Not  covered  with  drapery 
UN-DRAWN',  a.     Not  drawn;  not  pulled  by  an  ei 

ternal'ibrce.  Mdton. 

2.  Not  allured  by  motives  or  persuasion. 

3.  Not  taken  from  the  box  ;  as,  an  undrawn  ticket. 
UN-DREAD'ED,  (un-dred'ed,)  a.     Not  dreaded  ;  not 

feared.  Milton. 

UN-DREAD'ING,  a.     Not  dreading  ;  fearless. 
UN-DREAM'£D,  a.     Not  dreamed  ;  not  thought  of. 
Shak. 
UN-DRESS',  v.  t.     To  divest  of  clothes;  to  strip. 

j3ddison. 
2.  To  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  osten 
tation  ;  to  disrobe.  Prior. 

UN'DRESS,  n.     A  loose,  negligent  dress.      Dryden. 

2.  Among  soldiers,  dress  worn  when  not  on  duty. 
UN-DRESS'£D,  (un-drest',)  pp.    Divested  of  dress 
disrobed. 

2.  a.  Not  dressed  ;  not  attired. 

3.  Not  prepared  ;  as,  meat  undressed. 

4.  Not  pruned  ;  nut  trimmed  ;  not  put  in  order; 
as,  an  undressed  vineyard. 

UN-DRl'ED,  (-drlde',)  a.     Not  dried  ;  wet ;  moist ;  as, 

undried  cloth. 
2.  Not  dried ;   green  ;    as,  undried  hay  ;    undried 

hops.  Mortimer. 

UN-DRILL'ED,  a.     Not  drilled. 
UN-DRINK'A-BLE,  a.     Not  drinkable. 
UN-DRIV'£N,  a.     Not  driven  ;  not  impelled.  Dryden. 
UN-DROOP'ING,  a.     Not  drooping  ;  not  sinking  ;  not 

despairing.  Thomson. 

UN-DROSS'Y,  a.    Free  from  dross  or  recrement. 

UN-DROWN'£D,  a.    Not  drowned.  '    Shak. 

UN-DO'BI-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  doubted;  unques- 
tionable. 

[But  the  word  now  used  is  Indubitable.] 

UN-DUE',  a.     Not  due;  not  yet  deniandable  by  right; 
as,  a  debt,  note,  or  bond  undue. 

2.  Not  right;  not  legal;  improper;  as,  an  undue 
proceeding. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to  duty  ; 
not  proportioned  ;  excessive  ;  as,  an  undue  regard  to 
the  externals  of  religion  ;  an  undue  attachment  to 
forms  ;  an  undue  rigor  in  the  execution  of  law. 

UN-DCKE',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  dukedom.       Swift. 
UN'DU  LA-RY,  a.     [L.  undula,  a  little  wave.] 

Playing  like  waves  ;  waving.  Brown. 

UN'DU-LATE,      j  a.     Wavy  ;  waved  obtusely  up  and 
UN'DU-LA-TED,  )      down,  near  the  margin,  as  a  leaf 

or  enrol.  Lee.     Smith. 

UN'DU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  undula,  a  little  wave  ;  unda, 

a  wave  ;  Low  L.  undulo.] 
To   move   back  and   forth,  or  up  and  down,  as 

waves ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  and  undulated.         Holder. 
UN'DU-LATE,  v.  i.    To  vibrate ;  to  move  back  and 

forth  ;  to  wave  ;  as,  undulating  air.  Pope. 

UN 'D  IT-LA -TING,  ppr.     Waving;  vibrating. 

2.  a.     Wavy  ;  rising  and  falling. 
UN'DIT-La-TING-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  waves. 
UN-DU-LA'TION,  n.      [from    undulate.)      A  waving 

motion  or  vibration  ;  as,  the  undulations  of  a  fluid, 

of  water,  or  air;   the  undulatio/is  of  sound.      The 

undulations  of  a  fluid  are  propagated  in  concentric 

circles. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  particular  uneasy  sensation  of  an 
undulatory  motion  in  the  heart.  Cyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  rattling  or  jarring  of  sounds,  as 
when  discordant  notes  are  sounded  together.  It  is 
called  also  Beat.  Cyc. 

4.  In  surgeri/,  a  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  fitness  for 
opening.  Cyc 

UN'DU-LA-TO-RY,  a.    [from  undulate.]    Moving  in 
the  manner  of  waves;  or  resembling  the  motion  of 
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waves,  wli ic-li  successively  rise  or  swell  and  fall.  We 
speak  of  the  vnduhitory  niution  of  water,  of  air,  or 
other  fluid,  and  tins  un.iulutonj  motion  of  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  sounds.  Tins  is  sometimes 
called  vibratory;  but  utu/u(ut->nj  teems  to  be  most 
correct. 

Undulatory  theory  ;  in  optics,  the  theory  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  produced  by  the  undulations 
of  an  independent  medium,  set  in  motion  by  the  lu- 
minous body  ;  opposed  to  the  theory  of  emanations, 
according  to  which  light  is  a  material  fluid  of  ex- 
treme subtilty.  According  to  the  former  theory,  the 
fluid  is  only  the  medium  of  light,  as  air  is  the  me- 
dium of  sound,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  from 
the  radiant  to  the  eye  by  successive  undulations  of 
this  medium:  according  to  the  latter,  the  motion  is 
simply  that  of  a  chain  of  particles  moving  in  right 
lines.  Olmsted. 

UN-DULL',  v.  t.  To  remove  dullness  or  obscurity  ;  to 
clear;  to  purify.     [JVot  used.]  Whitlock. 

UN-DTJ'LY,  ado.     Not  according  to  duty  or  propriety. 
2.  Not    in   proper   proportion  ;    excessively.      His 
strength  was  unduly  exerted. 

UN-DOR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  durable  ;  not  lasting.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Arnway. 

UN-DUST',  v.  t.     To  free  from  dust.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Mountague. 

UN-DO'TE-OUS,  a.  Not  performing  duty  to  parents 
and  superiors  ;  not  obedient ;  as,  an  unduteous  child, 
apprentice,  or  servant.  Drydcn. 

UN-DO'TI-FUL,  a.  Not  obedient;  not  performing 
duty  ;  as,  an  undutiful  son  or  subject.         Tillotson. 

UN-Du'TI-FlJL-LY,  ado.  Not  according  to  duty  ;  in 
a  disobedient  manner.  Drydcn. 

UN-DTj'TI-FJJL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  respect;  viola- 
tion of  duty  ;  disobedience  ;  as,  the  undutifulncss  of 
children  or  suhjects. 

UN-DS'ING,  a.     Not  dying  ;  not  perishing. 

2.  Not  subject  to  deatli ;  immortal ;  as,  the  undying 
souls  of  men. 

UN-EARN'ED,  (-ernd',)  a.    Not  merited  by  labor  or 

Hoping  Heaven  will  bless 

Thy  slighted  fruits,  ami  ^ivc  live  lin.Mil  unearned.      Philips. 

UN-EARTH',   (un-erth',)  v.  t.    To   drive  from    the 

earth  ;  to  uncover. 
UN-EARTH'£D,  (-ertht',)  a.      Driven   from    a  den, 

cavern,  or  burrow.  Thomson. 

UN-EARTH'LY,  (-erth'le,)  a.    Not  terrestrial.     Shah. 
UN-EAS'I-LY,  adv.    With  uneasiness  or  pain. 

He  lives  uneasily  under  the  burden.  L'Estrange. 

2.  With  difficulty  ;  not  readily.  Boyle. 

UN-EAS'I-NESS,   n.      A  moderate   degree  of  pain; 

restlessness;  want  of  ease  ;  disquiet. 

2.  Unqnietness  of  mind  ;  moderate  anxiety  or  per- 
turbat ;  disquietude. 

3.  That  which  makes  uneasy  or  gives  trouble  ; 
ruggedness  ;  as,  the  uneasiness  of  the  road.  [Unu- 
sual.] Burnet. 

UN-EAS'Y,  a.  Feeling  some  degree  of  pain  ;  restless ; 
disturbed;  unquiet.     The  patient  is  uneasy. 

2.  Giving  some  pain  ;  as,  an  uneasy  garment. 

3.  Disturbed  in  mind  ;  somewhat  anxious  ;  un- 
quiet. He  is  uneasy  respecting  the  success  of  his 
project. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  ill  a  life  to  cc 

4.  Constraining ;  cramping; 


Pope, 
uneasy  rules. 


Ros, 

5.  Constrained  ;  stiff;  not  graceful ;  not  easy  ;  as, 
an  uneasy  deportment.  Locke. 

6.  Giving  some  pain  to  others  ;  disagreeable  ;  un- 
pleasing. 

7.  Difficult. 

Things  —  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.    [Not  In  use.] 
Boyle. 
UN-EAT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  eatable  ;  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Miller. 
UN-EAT'£N,  a.    Not  eaten  ;  not  devoured. 

Clarendon. 
UN-EATH',  adv.     [un  and  Sax.  eath,  easy.] 

1.  Not  easily.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

2.  Beneath  ;  below.    [JVot  in  use.]    [See  Neither 
and  Bkneath.]  Spenser. 

UN-EBB'ING,  a.     Not  ebbing. 

UN-ECM'O-ING,  (-ek'oing,)  a.     Not  echoing. 

UN-E-GLIPS'ED,  (-klipst',)  a.  Not  eclipsed;  not  ob- 
scured. 

UN-E-€0-NOM'ie-AL,  a.    Not  economical.   Qu.  Rev. 

UN-ED'I-F¥-ING,  a.  Not  edifying  ;  not  improving 
to  the  mind.  Atterbury. 

UN-ED'I-FY-ING-LY,  adv.    Not  in  an  edifying  man- 

UN-ED'TJ-€a-TED,  a.    Not  educated  ;  illiterate. 

UN-EF-Fa'CED,  (-f  aste',)  a.  Not  effaced  ;  not  oblit- 
erated. Cheync. 

UN-EF-FECT'ED,  a.     Not  effected  or  performed. 

UN-EF-FECT'U-AL,  a.  Ineffectual.  [The  latter  is 
the  word  now  used.] 

UN-E-LAB'OR-ATE,  a.  Finished  with  little  labor  or 
study. 


UN-E-LAS'Tr€,  a.  Not  elastic  ;  not  having  the  prop- 
erty of  recovering  its  original  state,  when  bent  or 
forced  out  of  its  form. 

UN-E-LAS-TIC'I-TY,  n.    State  of  being  unelastic. 

UN-E-LAT'ED,  a.     Not  elated  ;  not  puffed  up. 

UN-EL'BoW-ED,  a.  Not  attended  by  any  at  the  el- 
bow. Pope. 

UN-E-LECT'ED,  a.  Not  elected  ;  not  chosen  ;  not 
preferred.  Shak. 

UN-EL'E-GANT,  a.    Not  elegant.     [JVot  used.]     [See 

UN-EL' I-Gi-BLE,  a.  Not  proper  to  be  chosen  ;  ineli- 
gible.    [The  latter  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-E-MAN'CI-PA-TED,  a.  Not  emancipated  or  lib- 
erated from  slavery. 

UN-EJI-BaLM'EI),  a.     Not  embalmed. 

UN-EM-BAR'RASS-ED,  (-rast,)  a.  Not  embarrassed  ; 
not  perplexed  in  mind  ;  not  confused.  The  speaker 
appeared  unembarrassed. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  difficulties  or  encumbrances. 
He  or  his  property  is  unembarrassed. 

3.  Free  from  perplexing  connection;  as,  the  ques- 
tion comes  before  the  court  unembarrassed  with  irrel- 

UN-EM-BOD'I-ED,  a.  Free  from  a  corporeal  body  ; 
as,  unembodied  spirits.  Elliott. 

2.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body  ;  as, 
nnemlwlied  militia.  Smollett. 

UN-EM-BROID'ER-ED,  a.    Not  embroidered.    Ash. 

UN-EM-PHAT'ie,  a.     Having  no  emphasis. 

UN-EM-PHAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  Without  energy  or 
emphasis. 

UN-EM-PLOY'ED,  a.  Not  employed  ;  not  occupied  ; 
not  busy  ;  at  leisure  ;  not  engaged.  Addison. 

2.  Not  being  in   use  ;    as,  unemployed  capital   or 
money. 

UN  EM-POWER-ED,  a.  Not  empowered  or  author- 
ized. 

UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied  ;  inex- 
haustible.    [JVot  in  use.]  Hooker. 

UN-EM'U-LA-TING,  a.  Not  emulating ;  not  striving 
to  excel.  Ruffhead. 

UN-EN-CHaNT'ED,   a.      Not  enchanted;   that  can 

^tiot  be  enchanted.  Milton. 

UN-EN-€OUNT'ER-£D,  a.     Not  encountered. 

UN-EN-CUM'BER,  v.  t.     To  free  from  encumbrance. 

UN-EN-€UM'BER-£D,  pp.    Disengaged  from  encum- 
brance. 
2.  a.    Not  encumbered  ;  not  burdened. 

UN-EN-DeAR'ED,  a.  Not  attended  with  endear- 
ment. Milton. 

UN-EN-DEAV'OR-ING,  (-dev'-,)  a.  Making  no  effort. 

UN-END'ED,  a.     Not  ended.  Bentham. 

UN-END'ING,  a.     Not  ending.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

UN-EN-DOWED,  a.  Not  endowed  ;  not  furnished  ; 
not  invested  ;  as,  a  man  unendowed  with  virtues. 

2.  Not  furnished   with  funds  ;   as,  an  unendowed 
college  or  hospital. 

UN-EN-DuR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  endured  ;  intoler- 
able. 

UN-EN-DOR'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  endured. 

UN-EN-DuR'ING,  a.  Not  lasting  ;  of  temporary  du- 
ration. Dwight. 

UN-E-NERV'a-TED,  a.  Not  enervated  or  weak- 
ened. Beattie. 

UN-EN-FEE'BLED,  a      Not  enfeebled. 

UN-EN-G  aG'ED,  a.  Not  engaged  ;  not  bound  by  cov- 
enant or  promise  ;  free  from  obligation  to  a  particu- 
lar person  ;  as,  a  lady  is  unengaged. 

2.  Free  from  attachment  that  binds;  as,  her  affec- 
tions are  unengaged. 

3.  Unemployed  ;  unoccupied  ;  not  busy. 

4.  Not  appropriated  ;  as,  unengaged  revenues.    [We 
generally  say,  uuupiiropriated  revenue  or  money.] 

UN-EN-GaG'JNG,  a.  Not  adapted  to  engage  or  win 
the  attention  or  affections  ;  not  inviting. 

UN-EN"GLISH,  (-ing'glish,)  a.     Not  English. 

West.  Rev. 

UN-EN-JOY'ED,  a.  Not  enjoyed  ;  not  obtained  ;  not 
possessed.  Dnjdcn. 

UN-EN-JOY'ING,  a.    Not  using ;  having  no  fruition. 
Creek. 

UN-EN-La.RG'£D,  a.    Not  enlarged  ;  narrow. 

Watts. 

UN-EN-LIGHT'£N-£D,  (llt'nd,)  a.  Not  enlightened  ; 
not  illuminated.  Attcrbnm. 

UN-EN-LIV'£N-ED,  a.     Not  enlivened.        Moore 

UN-EN-SLAVED,  a.     Not  enslaved  ;  free.    Addison. 

UN-EN-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  v.  u  To  free  from 
complication   or  perplexity  ;  to  disentangle.     Donne. 

UN-EN-TAN"GLED,  pp.     Disentangled. 

2.  a.    Not  entangled ;   not  complicated  ;  not  per- 
plexed. 

UN-EN'TER-PRIS-ING,  a.  Not  enterprising;  not 
adventurous. 

UN-EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY,  adv.  Without  enterprise. 

UN-EN-TER-TaIN'ING,  a.  Not  entertaining  or 
amusing  ;  giving  no  delight.  Pope. 

UN-EN-TER-TaIN'ING-LY,  adv.     Without    enter- 

UN-EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS,  ji.     The  quality  of 

bcins;  inieiitcrtaiuins:  or  dull. 
UN-EN-THRALL'ED,  a.    Not  enslaved  ;  not  reduced 
to  thralldom.' 


UN-EN-TOMB'ED,  (-toomd',)  a.  Not  buried  ;  not  in- 
terred. Dnjden. 

UN-EN-TO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Not  entomological. 
Kirby. 

UN-E-Nu'MER-a-TED,  a.  Not  numbered ;  not  in- 
cluded anions:  enumerated  articles. 

UN-EN'VI-A-BLE,  a.     Not  enviable.  Byron. 

UN-EN' VI-ED,  a.  Not  envied ;  exempt  from  the  envy 
of  others. 

UN-EN'VI-OUS,  a.    Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy. 

UN-EN'VY-ING,  a.     Not  envying.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.     Not  episcopal.         Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EP'I-TAPH-£D,  (-e-taft,)  a.  Having  no  epitaph. 
Pollok. 

UN-E'QUA-BLE,  a.  Different  from  itself;  different 
at  different  times;   not  uniform;  diverse;   as,  une- 


1.  Not  equal;    not  even;   not  of  the  same 
length,  breadth,  quantity,  &c. ;   as,  men  of  unequal 
stature;  houses  of  unequal  dimensions. 

2.  Not   equal   in  strength,  talents,  acquirements, 
&c.  ;  inferior. 

3.  Not  equal  in  age  or  station  ;  inferior. 

4.  Insufficient;  inadequate.     His  strength  is  une- 
qual to  the  task. 

5.  Partial ;  unjust ;  not  furnishing  equivalents  to 
the  different  parties  ;  as,  an  unequal  peace ;  an  une- 

6.  Dispropoitiotieii  ;  ill-matched.         [qual  bargain. 

Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain.  bTillon. 

7.  Not  regular ;   not  uniform ;   as,  unequal  pulsa- 
tions. Dryden. 

8.  In  botany,  not  having  the  two  sides  symmetri- 
cal. Lindley. 

UN-E'QUAL-A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  equaled.     Boyle. 

UN-E'dUAL-ED,  a.  Not  to  be  equaled  ;  unparal- 
leled ;  unrivaled  ;  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  une- 
qualed  excellence  ;  uncquahd  insrratitnde  or  baseness. 

UN-E'QUAL-LY,  adv.     Not  equally  ;  in  different  de- 


opinions  or  habits.     2  Cor.  vi. 

UN-E'QUAL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unequal ;  in- 
equality. Temple. 

UN-E-atJIP'PED,  (-kwipt',)  a.     Not  equipped. 

UN-EQ'UI-TA-BLE,   (-ek'we-ta-bl,)   a.    Not  equita- 
ble ;  not  just. 

2.  Not  impartial.  [Inequitable  is  generally 
used.] 

UN-E-QUIV'O-CAL,  a.     Not   equivocal ;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  clear  ;  evident ;  as,  unequivocal  evidence. 

2.  Not  ambiguous  ;  not  of  doubtful  signification  ; 
not  admitting  different  interpretations;  us,  unequivo- 
cal words  or  expressions. 

UN-E-QUIV'O-CAL-LY,  adv.     Without  doubt ;  with- 
out room  to  doubt ;  plainly  ;  with  foil  evidence. 

UN-E-aUIV'O-CAL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  un- 
equivocal. 

UN-E-RAD'I-CA-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  eradicated. 
Allen. 

UN-E-RAD'I-€a-TED,  a.    Not  eradicated ;    not  ex- 
terminated. 

UN-ER'RA-BLE,  a.    Incapable  of  erring ;  infallible. 
Sheldon, 

UN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.     Incapacity  of  error. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-ERR'ING,  a.     Committing  no  misiake  ;  incapable 
of  error  ;  as,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God. 

2.  Incapable  of  failure  ;  certain.  He  takes  unerr- 
ing aim. 

UN-ERR'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  mistake.    Olanville. 

UN-ES-CHEW'A-BLE,  a.      Unavoidable.      [JVot  in 
use.]  Carew. 

UN-ES-CUTCU'EON-ED,  (-kuch'und,)  a.    Not  hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms  or  ensign.  Wordsioorth. 

UN-ES-PI'ED,   (-es-plde',)   a.     Not  espied  ;  not  dis- 
covered ;  not  seen.  Dryden. 

UN-ES-SaY'ED,  a.     Not  essayed  ;  unattempted. 

Mdton. 

UN-ES-SEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)   a.     Not  essential ;    not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of  prime  importance. 

2.  Not 'constituting  the  essence. 

3.  Void  of  real  being  ;  as,  unessential  night. 

Milton. 
UN-ES-SEN'TIAL,  n.      Something  not  constituting 
essence,  or  not  of  absolute   necessity.     Forms  are 
among  the  unessential*  of  religion. 
UN-E^-SEVTI  \L-LV,  adr.     Not  essentially. 
UN-ES-TAB'LISH,  ».  t.     To  unfix  ;  to  deprive  of  es- 
tablishment.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 
UN-ES-TAB'LISH-£D,  a.     Not  established  ;  not  per- 
manently fixed. 
UN-EO-€i-IA-RIST'ie-AL,  a.    Not  eucharistical. 

Ec.  Rev 
UN-E-VAN-GEL'IG-AL,  a.    Not  orthodox;    not  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel.  Milner. 
UN-E-VAN'GEL-IZ-ED,  a.     Not  evangelized. 
UN-E-VAP'O-RA-TED,  a.    Not  evaporated. 

Coleridge. 
UN-E'VEN,  (un-G'vn,)  a.     Not  even  ;  not  level  ;    as, 
an  uneven  road  or  way  ;  uneven  ground.      Addison. 
2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  equal  length. 

Hebrew  verse  consists  of  vnetien  feet.  Pmcharn. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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3.  Not  uniform  ;  as,  nn  uneven  temper. 
Uneven    number;  a    number   not    divisible  by  two 
without  a  remainder  i  an  otlil  number. 
UN-f:'VEN-EY,  ado.     In  an  uneven  manner. 
UN-JE'VEN-NESS,  n.     Surface   not   level ;  inequality 
of  surface  ;  as,  the  uneoenness  of  ground  or  of  roads. 
Ray. 

2.  Turbulence;  change;  want  of  uniformity  ;  as. 
the  unevenncss  of  King   Edward's  reign.     [  Una-ual.) 

Hale. 

3.  Want  of  uniformity  ;  as,  unevenncss  of  temper. 

4.  Want  of  smoothness 
ITN-E-VENT'FJJL,  a.     Not  eventful.  Svuthey. 
I'N-EV'l-TA-BLE.a.     Not  to  be  escaped  ;    unavoida- 
ble.    [The  word  now  used  is  Inevitable.] 

t  N-E-VOLV'-ED,  pp.    Not  evolved. 

UN-EX-AGT',  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exact.  [See  Inexact, 
which  is  generally  used.] 

UN-EX-ACT'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exacted  ;  not  taken 
by  force.  Drydcn. 

UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TED,  a.    Not  exaggerated. 

Buckminster. 

UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TING,  a.  Not  enlarging  in  de- 
scription. 

UN-EX-AM' IN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  examined  or  in- 
quired into.  Milton. 

UN-EX-AM'IN-ED,  a.  Not  examined  ;  not  interro- 
gated strictly  ;  as  a  witness. 

2.  Not  inquired  into;  not  investigated  ;  as  a  ques- 
tion. 

3.  Not  discussed  ;  not  debated. 
UN-EX-AM'IN-ING,  a.     Not  examining  ;  not  given  to 

examination.  Allen. 

UN-EX-AM'PLED,  (-egz-,)  a.     Having  no  example  or 

similar  case  ;  having  no  precedent;  unprecedented; 

unparalleled  ;  as,  the  unexampled  love  and  sufferings 

UN-EX-CEPT'ED,  a.    Not  excepted.  Clialmers. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  any  ex- 
ception or  objection  ;  unobjectionable  ;  as,  unexcep- 
tionable conduct  ;  unerri-piioniiblr  testimony. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  unexceptionable.  More. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  lia- 
ble to  no  objection ;  as,  a  point  unexceptiopably 
proved. 

UN-EX-t  'Ttf'ED,  (  eks-slzd' )  a.  Not  charged  with  the 
duty  of  excise. 

UN-EX-('lT'El>,  n.     Not  excited  ;  not  roused.  Brown. 

UN-EX-.GLtJR'ED,  a.     Not  excluded.      Wordsworth. 

CJN-EX-eLTJ'SIVE,  a.     Not  exclusive.        Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EX  COG' [-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  found  out. 
[JVW  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

UN-EX-COM-MO'NI-CA-TED,  a.  Not  excommuni- 
cated. Scott. 

UN-EX-COS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  excusable.    [We  now  use 

UN-EX-eeffi'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Inexcusableness, 
which    see. 

UN-EX'E-CU-TED,  a.  Not  performed;  not  done; 
as,  a  task,  business,  or  project  unexecuted. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed  ;  not  having  the  proper  at- 
testations or  forms  that  give  validity  ;  as,  a  contract 
or  deed  unexecuted. 

UN-EX'EM-PLA-RY,  (-egz'-,)a.  Not  exemplary  ;  not 
according  to  example.  Swift. 

UN-EX-EM'PLI-FI-Er>,(-egz-em'ple-fIde,)a.  Not  ex- 
emplified ;  not  illustrated  In  example.  Boyle. 

UN-EX  EMPT',  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exempt ;  not  free  by 
privilege.  Milton. 

UN-EX'EK-CiS-ED,  a.  Not  exorcised  ;  not  practiced  ; 
not  disciplined  ;  not  experienced.  Dri/den. 

UN-EX-ERT'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  called  into  action; 
not  exerted.  Brown. 

UN-EX-HAUST'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.     Not  exhausted  ;  not 

drained  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  last  article.  Addison. 

2.  Not  spent  ;  as,  unexhuu.-leil  patience  or  strength. 

UX  F.X-IST  ENT,  (-egz-, la.     Not  existing.  Brown. 

UN-EX-IST'I\G,  (-egz-,)  it.     Not  existing.     Brown. 

UN-EX'OR-ClS£D,  a.  Not  exorcised  ;  not  cast  out 
by  exorcism. 

UN-EX-PAND'ED,  a.    Not  expanded  ;  not  spread  out. 
Bhiekmore. 

UN-EX-PECT-A'TION.n.-  Want  of  foresight.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bp.  Hull. 

UN-EX-PECT'ED,  a.  Not  expected  ;  not  looked  for  ; 
sudden  .  not  provided  against.  Hooker. 

UN-EX-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.  At  a  time  or  in  a  man- 
ner not  expected  or  looked  for  ;  suddenly. 

UN-EX-PEeT'ED-NESS,  n.    The  quality   of  being 
unexpected,  or  of  coming  suddenly  and   by  surprise. 
Watts. 

UN  EX-PEC'TO-RA-TING,  a.  Not  expectorating; 
not  discharging  from  the  lungs. 

UN-EX-Pr;'Dl  ENT,  a.  Not  expedient.  [But  Inex- 
pedient is  me  word  now  used.] 

UN-EX-PEND'ED,  a.  Not  expended  ;  not  laid  out. 
Then'  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation. 

UN-EX-PENS'lVE,  a.     Not  expensive  ;  not  costly. 

UN-EX-Pf.'RI-ENC-ED,  (-eks-pS're-enst,)  a.'  °Not 
experienced  ;  not  versed  ;  not  acquainted  bv  trial  or 
practice.  Dri/dcn. 

2.  Untried  ;  applied  to  things.     [  Unusual.]    Chcyne. 
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UN-EX-PER-I-MENT'AL,  a.     Not  experimental. 

Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EX-PERT',  a.  Wanting  skill ;  not  ready  or  dex- 
trous in  performance.  Prior. 

UN-EX-PERT'LY,  adv.    Inexpertly  ;  without  skill. 

UN-EX-PIR'ED,  a.     Not  expired  ;  not  ended. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  explained. 
Med.  Repos. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'ED,  a.  Not  explained;  not  inter- 
preted ;  not  illustrated. 

UN-EX-PLoR'£D,  a.    Not  explored  ;   not  searched  or 
examined  by  the  eye  ;  unknown. 
2.  Not  examined  intellectually. 

UN-EX-PLo'SIVE,  a.     Not  explosive. 

UN-EX-PORT'ED,  a.     Not  exported  or  sent  abroad. 

UN-EX-PoS'ED,  a.    Not  laid  open  to  view  ;  concealed. 
R.  Q.  Harper. 
2.  Not  laid  open  to  censure. 

UN-EX-POUND'ED,  a.  Not  expounded  ;  not  ex- 
plained. 

UN-EX-PEESS'ED,  (-eks-prest',)  o.  Not  expressed  ; 
not  mentioned  or  named  ;  not  exhibited. 

UN  EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  beexpressed. 
[But  Inexpressible  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-EX-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  Inexpressibly.  [The 
latter  is  most  used] 

UN-EX-PRESS'IVE,  a.    Not  having  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing. 
2.  Inexpressible  ;  unutterable.  Shale. 

UN-EX-PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  Inexpressibly;  unut- 
terably. 

UN-EX-PUNG'ED,  a.    Not  expunged. 

UN-EX-TEND'ED,  a.  Occupying  no  assignable 
space  ;  having  no  dimensions ;  as,  a  spiritual,  an  un- 
expended substance.  Locke. 

UN-EX-TINGT',  a.  Not  extinct;  not  being  de- 
stroyed ;  not  having  perished. 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  f-eks-ting'gwish-,)  a. 
That  can  not  be  extinguished  ;  unquenchable  ;  as, 
uncxtinga  ishable  fire. 

2.  That  can  not  be  annihilated  or  repressed  ;  as, 
an  unextinguishuble  thirst  for  knowledge.  [But  In- 
extinguishable is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or 
degree  that  precludes  extinction.  Johnson. 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISH-£D,  (-eks-ting'gwisht,)  a.    Not 
extinguished;  not  quenched  ,  not  entirely  repressed. 
Dri/dcn. 

UN-EX-TIR'PA-TED,  a.    Not  extirpated  ;  not 'rooted 

UN-EX-TORT'ED,  a.    Not  extorted  ;  not  wrested. 

UN-EX-TRAGT'ED,  a.     Not  extracted  or  drawn  out. 

UN-FAD'ED,  a.  Not  faded;  not  having  lost  its 
strength  of  color. 

2.   Unwithered,  as  It  plant.  Drifden. 

UN-FAD'ING,  a.    Not  liable  to  lose  strength  or  fresh- 
ness of  Coloring. 
2.  Not  liable  to  wither  ;  as,  nnfadin  it  laurels.  Pope. 

UN-FAD'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unfading  manner. 

UN-FAD'ING-NESS,n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unfading.  Hall. 

UN-FAIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  fail.    [Not  in  use.] 
Hall. 

UN-FAIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ttn- 
failable.     [Not  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-FAIL'ING,  a.  Not  liable  to  fail;  not  capable  of 
being  exhausted  ;  as,  an  unfailing  spring;  uufailinir 
sources  of  supply. 

2.  That  does  not  fail;  certain;  as,  an  unfailing 
promise. 

UN-FA  IL'ING-I/V,  adv.     Without  failure. 

UN-FAIL'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unfail- 
ing. Hall. 

UN-FAINT'ING,  a.  Not  fainting;  not  sinking;  not 
failing  under  toil.  Sandys. 

UN-FAIR',  a.  Not  honest ;  not  impartial  ;  disingenu- 
ous ;  using  trick  or  artilice  ;  as,  an  unfair  dealer. 

2.  Not  honest;  not  just;  not  equal;  as,  unfair 
practices. 

3.  Proceeding  from  trick  or  dishonesty ;  as,  unfair 
advantages. 

UN-FaIR'LY,  adv.    Not  in  a  just  or  equitable  manner. 

Parncll. 
UN-FAIR'NESS,  n.     Dishonest  or  disingenuous  con- 
duct or  practice  ;  use  of  trick  or  artifice  ;  applied  to 
persons.     He  is  noted  for  his  unfairness  in  dealing. 

2.  Injustice;  want  of  equitableness;  as,  the  mi- 
fairness  of  a  proceeding. 
UN-FAITH'FUL,   a.       Not    observant   of   promises, 
vows,  allegiance,  or  duty  ;  violating  trust  or  confi- 
dence ;    treacherous ;    perfidious  ;    as,    an   unfaithful 
subject ;  an  unfaithful  husband  or  wife  ;  an  unfaithful 
servant;  an  unfaithful  bailee  or  agent. 
2.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty. 
My  feet  through  wine  un/aiOi/ul  to  their  weight.  Pope. 

3    Impious  ;  infidel.  Milton. 

4.  Negligent  of  duty  ;  as,  an  unfaithful  workman. 
UN-FAITH'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  violation  of  promises, 

vows,  or  duty;  treacherously  ;  perfidiously.    Bacon. 

2.  Negligently;  imperfectly;  as,  work  unfaithfully 

done. 

UN-FA1TII'FUL-NESS,  n.     Neglect  or  violation  of 

vows,  promises,  allegiance,  or  other  duty  ;  breach  of 
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confidence  or  trust  reposed  ;  perfidiousness  ;  treach- 
ery ;  as,  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  subject  to  his  prince 
or  the  state  ;  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  ;  the  unfaithfulness 
of  an  agent,  servant,  or  officer. 

UN-FA L'CA-TED,  a.  Not  curtailed  ;  having  no  de- 
ductions, swift. 

UN-FALL/EN,  a.     Not  fallen.  Young. 

UNI  -'AI/hoW'-ED,  a.     Not  fallowed.  Philips. 

UN-FA L'TER-ING,  a.  Not  faltering;  not  failing; 
not  hesitating. 

UN-FAL'TER-ING-LY,  adv.  Without  faltering  ;  un- 
hesitatingly. 

UN-FA-M1L'IAR,  a.  Not  accustomed  ;  not  common  ; 
not  rendered  agreeable  by  frequent  use.       Warton. 

UN-FA-MIL-IAR'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  familiarity. 

UN-FA-MIL'IAR-LY,  adv.    Not  familiarly.  " 

UN-FAS'CIN-A-TEl),  a.     Not  fascinated. 

UN-FAS'CIN-A-TING,  a.     Not  fascinating. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  fashionable;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  mode  ;  as,  unfashionable 
dress  or  language. 

2.  Not  regulating  dress  or  manners  according  to 
the  reigning  custom  ;  a?,  an  unfashionable  man. 

UN-FASI1'K)X-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Neglect  of  the  pre- 
vailing mode  ;  deviation  from  reigning  custom. 

Locke. 

UN-FAS H'lON-A-BLY,  ado.  Not  according  to  the 
fashion  ;  as,  to  be  unfashionablii  dressed. 

UN-FASH'ION-ED,  a.  Not  modified  by  art ;  amor- 
phous ;  shapeless  ;  not  having  a  regular  form  ;  as,  a 
lifeless  lump  unfashioned.  Drnden.     Good. 

UN-FAST',  a.    Not  safe  ;  not  secure. 

UN-FaST'JSN,  (-fas'n,)  v.  t.  To  loose  ;  to  unfix  ;  to 
unbind  ;  to  untie. 

UN-FAST'£N-£D,  pp.     Loosed  ;  untied  ;  unfixed. 

CN-FaST'ING,  a.     Not  fasting. 

UN-Fa'THER-ED.o.    Fatherless.  Shak. 

UN-FA'THER-LY,  a.  Not  becoming  a  father  ;  ui 
kind.  Camper. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  sounded 
by  a  line  ;  as,  an  unfathomable  lake.  Addiso: 

2.  So  deep  or  remote  that  the  limit  or  extent  can 
not  be  found.  The  designs  of  Providence  are  often 
unfathomable, 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfathomable. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLY,  ado.    So  as  not  I 
of  being  sounded. 

UN-FATH'OM-ED,    a.      Not    sounded; 
sounded. 

UN-FA-TIGU'£D,  (-fa-teegd',)  a.     Not  \ 
tired. 

UN-FAUL'TY,  a.    Free  from  fault ;  i 

Milton. 

UN-FA'VOR-A  BLE,  a.  Not  favorable  ;  not  propi- 
tious ;  not  disposed  or  adapted  to  countenance  or 
support.  We  found  the  minister's  opinion  unfavora- 
ble to  our  project.  The  committee  made  a  report  an-. 
favorable  to  the  petitioner. 

2.  Not  propitious  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  any  ob- 
ject ;  as,  wearher  unfavorable  for  harvest. 

3.  Not  kind  ;  not  obliging. 

4.  Discouraginir  ;  as,  unfavorable  prospects. 
UN-Fa'VOR-A-BLE-NES.S,  n.  Unpropitiousness  ;  un- 

kindness;  want  of  disposition  to  countenance  or 
promote. 

UN-FA'VOR-A-ELY,  adv.  Unpropitiously  ;  unkindly  ; 
so  as  not  to  countenance,  support,  or  promote  ;  in  a 
manner  to  discourage. 

UN-FA' VOR-ED,  a.  'Not  favored  ;  not  assisted. 

Goldsmith. 

UN-FeAR'£D,  a.    Not  affrighted  ;  not  daunted. 

B.  Jansoru 
2.  Not  feared  ;  not  dreaded.  Milton. 

UN-FRAR'FUL,  a.     Not  fearful  ;  courageous. 

UN -Fk.AR'I  \G,  a.     Not  fearing.  Montgomery. 

IN  FgAR'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  fear.    Coleridge. 

UN  1  ''kAS'1-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  done;  imprac- 
ticable. 

UN-FEATH'ER-ED,  a.  Having  no  feathers;  un- 
tied ged  ;  implumous;  naked  of  feathers.     Drnden. 

UN-FkAT'UR-ED,  a.  Wanting  regular  features  ;  de- 
formed. 

Visnge  rough, 
Deformed,  unjeauitol.  Drytlen. 

UN-FED',  a.    Not  fed  ;  not  supplied  with  food. 

Spenser. 
UN-FEED',  a.     Not  feed  ;  not  retained  by  a  fee. 

2.  Unpaid  ;  as,  an  nufeed  lawyer.  Shak. 

UN -I'F.EL'ING,  a.     Insensible;  void  of  sensibility. 

2.  Cruel  ;  hard. 
UN-FEEL'ING-LY,  adv.    In   an  unfeeling  or  cruel 

UN  FEEL'ING-NESS,  n.  Insensibility;  hardness  cf 
heart;  cruelty.  Darwin. 

UN-FEICN'ED,  (-fSnd',)  a.  Not  feigned  ;  not  coun- 
terfeit ;  not  hypocritical  ;  real  ;  sincere  ;  as,  «»- 
fr'nrneil  piety  to'  God  ;   nnfeigncdlove  to  man. 

UN-FEIGN'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  hypocrisy  ;  really; 

He  paidoneth  :il!  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfAgruilly  t^lieTe 
Ilia  hoiy  gospel.  Com.  Prayer. 
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UN-FE-LTC'I-Ta-TING,  a.     Not  producing  felicity. 

[Unusual.}  J.  Lathrop. 

UN-FEL'LoW-.ED,  a.     Not  matched. 
UN  FELT',  a.     Not  felt ;  not  perceived.        Dryden. 
UN-FB  w'l-NINE,  a.    Not  feminine;  not  according  to 

tin-  female  character  or  manners.  Roberts. 

UiN-FENCE',  (-fens',)  v.  t.     To  strip  of  fence  ;  to  re- 
move a  fence  from.  South. 
UN-FENCED,  (-fenst',)  pp.    Deprived  of  a  fence. 
2.  a.     Not  fenced  ;  not  inclosed  ;  defenseless;  as, 

a  tract  of  land  unfenccd. 
UN-FER-MENT'ED,  a.     Not  fermented;  not  having 

undergone  the  process  of  fermentation ;  as  liquor. 
2.  Not  leavened  ;  as  bread. 
UN-FER'TILE,   (-fer'til,)   a.    Not  fertile;   not  rich; 

not  having  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  production 

of  good  crops. 

2.  Barren;  unfruitful;  bare;  waste. 

3.  Not  prolific. 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete,  but  Infertile  is  much 
used  instead  of  it.] 


UN-FET'TER,  v.  t.      To  toose  from  fetters  ;   to  un- 
chain ;  to  unshackle. 

2.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  as,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 

UN-FET'TER-ED,   pp.      Unchained  ;    unshackled  ; 


UN-FIL'IAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  unbecoming  a 

child. 
UNFILLED,  a.    Not  filled  ;  not  fully  supplied. 

Taylor. 
UN-FII-M'JED,  a.    Not  covered  with  a  film. 

Brit.  Spy. 
UN-PrN'ISH-ED,  (un-fin'isht,)  a.    Not  finished  ;  not 
complete  ;  not  brought  to  an  end  ;  imperfect;  want- 
ing the  last  hand  or  touch ;  as,  an  unfinished  house; 
an  unfinished  painting.  Dryden. 

UN-FIR'ED,  a.     Not  fired  ;  not  inflamed. 
UN-FIRM',  a.     [See  Firm.]     Not  firm  ;  weak  ;   fee- 
ble ;  infirm. 

Note.  —  When  we  speak  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  frame,  we  use  Infirm.    When  we  speak  of 
tile  weakness  of  other  tilings,  as  a  bridge,  wall,  and 
the  like,  we  say,  it  is  Unfirm. 
2.  Not  stable  ;  not  well  fixed. 

Wilh  feet  unfirm.  Dryden. 

UN-FIRM'NESS,  n.    A  weak  state ;  instability. 
UN-FIT',  a.     Not  fit;  improper;  unsuitable.    "Milton. 

2.  Unqualified  ;  as,  a  man  unfit  for  an  office. 
UN-FIT',  v.  t.     To  disable;   to  make  unsuitable;   to 
deprive  of  the  strength,  skill,  or  proper  qualities  for 
any  thing.     Sickness  unfits  a  man  for  labor. 

2.  To  disqualify  ;  to  deprive  of  the  moral  or  men- 
tal qualities  necessary  for  any  thing.     Sin  unfits  us 
for  the  society  of  holy  beings. 
UN-FIT' LY,  ado.     Not  properly  ;  unsuitably. 
UN-FIT'NESS,  n.     Want  of  suitable  powers  or  quali- 
fications, physical  or    moral  ;  as,  the  unfitness  of  a 
sick  man  for  labor,  or  of  an  ignorant  man  for  office  ; 
the  unfitness  of  sinners  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
2.  Want  of  propriety  or  adaptation  to  character  or 


of  behavior  or  of  dr. 


place  ;  a-,  unfitness  of  behavio 
UN-FIT'TED,  pp.      Rendered 


lied. 
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UN-FIT'TING,  ppr.     Rendering  unsuitable  ;  disqual- 
ifying. 
2.  a.    Improper;  unbecoming. 
UN-FIX',  v.  t.     To  loosen  from  any  fastening  ;  to  de- 
tach from  any  thing  that  holds  ;  to  unsettle  ;  to  un- 
hinge ;  as,  to  unfix  the  mind  or  afflictions. 
2.  To  make  fluid  ;  to  dissolve. 

Unfix  their  frosts.  Eh-yden. 

UN-FIX'£D,  (-fikst'Ojp.    Unsettled;  loosened. 

2.  a.     Wandering  ;  erratic  ;  inconstant ;  having  no 
sen  led  habitation. 

3.  Having  no  settled  view  or  object  of  pursuit. 
UN-FIX'ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  unsettled. 
UN-FIX'LNG,  ppr.     Unsettling;  loosening. 
UN-FLAG'GING,   a.      Not   flagging;    not   drooping; 

maintaining  strength  or  spirit.  South. 

UN-FLAT'TER-jED,  a.     Not  flattered.  Younir. 

UN-FLAT'TER-ING,  a.  Not  flattering;  not  gratify- 
ing with  obsequious  behavior;  not  coloring  the  truth 
to  please. 

2.  Not    affording  a  favorable    prospect ;    as,   the 
weather  is  unflattering. 
UN-FLAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     Without  flattery. 
UN-FLAW.ED,  (-flawd',)  a.     Having  no  flaw. 
UN-FLEDG'ED,  a.     Not  vet  furnished  with  feathers  ; 
implumous  ;  us,  an  unfledged  bird. 
2.  Young;  not  having  attained  to  full  growth. 
Shdk. 
UN-FLESH'ED,  (-flesht',)  a.     Not  fleshed  ;    not  sea- 
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soned  to  blood  ;  raw  ;  as,  an  unfleshed  hound  ;  un- 
fleshed valor.  Shak. 

UN-FLINCH'ING,  a.    Not  flinching;  not  shrinking; 
determined.  Mien. 

UN-FLtT'TING,  a.     Not  flitting.  E.  Irving. 

UN-FLOW'ER-ING,  a.    Not  flowering.     Montgomery. 

UN-FOIL'-ED,  a.     Not  vanquished  ;  not  defeated. 
Temple. 

UN-FoLD',  v.  t.    To  open  folds ;  to  expand  ;  to  spread 

2.  To  open  any  thing  covered  or  close ;  to  lay  open 
to  view  or  contemplation  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  reveal ;  as, 
to  unfold  one's  designs ;  to  unfold  the  principles  of  a 
science. 

3.  To  declare  ;  to  tell ;  to  disclose. 


Unfold  t 


i  passion  of  my  love. 


Slink. 


4.  To  display  ;  as,  to  unfold  the  works  of 

5.  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen ;  as,  to  unfold 
sheep.  Shah. 

UN-FoLD'ED,    pp.      Opened  ;   expanded  ;    revealed  ; 

displayed  ;  released  from  a  fold. 
UN-FoLD'ING,  ppr.      Opening;  expanding;  disclos- 


or  disclosing  ;  disclosure. 

UN-FOL'L0W-£D,  a.     Not  followed.  Scott. 

UN-FOOL',  v.t.     To  restore  from  folly.     [Not  in  use.] 

UN-FOR-BEAR'ING,  a.    Not  forbearing. 

UN-FOR-BID',  |  a.    Not  forbid  ;  not  prohibited  ; 

UN-FOR-BID'D£N,  j      applied  to  persons.      Milton. 
2.  Allowed  ;  permitted  ;  legal  ;  applied  to  things. 

UN-FOR-BID'D.EN-i\'ESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unforbidden.     [Not  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-FoRCED,  (-forst',)  a.  Not  forced;  not  com- 
pelled ;   not  constrained.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  urged  or  impelled.  Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned  ;    not  higbtened  ;  natural ;  as,  un- 
forced passions  ;  unforced  expressions  of  joy. 

4.  Not  violent;    easy;    gradual;  as,  an  easy  and 
unforced  ascent.  Denham. 

5.  Easy  ;  natural ;  as,  an  unforced  posture. 
UN-FoR'CI-BLE,  a.    Wanting  force  or  strength  ;  as, 

an  uuftrei/ile  expression.  Hooher. 

UN-FoRD'A-BLE,  a.  Not  fordable  ;  that  can  not  be 
forded,  or  passed  by  wading ;  as,  an  uufordable 
river.  Whitaker. 

UN-F6RE-BoD'fNG,  a.     Giving  no  omens.      Pope. 

UN-FORE-KNOWN',  a.  Not  previously  known  or 
foreseen.  Milton. 

UN-FoRE-SEE'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  foreseen. 
[Jl  bad  word,  and  not  in  use.]  South. 

UN-FoRE-SEEN',  a.  Not  foreseen  ;  not  foreknown. 
Dryden. 

UN-FoRE-SEE'ING,  a.     Not  foreseeing.  South, 

UN-FoUE'SKIN-NED,  a.     Circumcised.     [Bad.] 

UN-FORE-TOLD',  a.     Not  predicted.  [Milton. 

UN-FORE-WARN'£D,  a.  [See  Warn.]  Not  pre- 
viously warned  or  admonished. 

UN-FOR'FEIT-ED,  a.     Not  forfeited.  Roo-ers. 

UN-FOR-GET'FUL,  a.     Not  forgetful.  Wilson. 

UN-FOR-GIV'EN,  a.     Not  forgiven  ;  not  pardoned. 

UN-FOR-GIV'ING,  a.  Not  forgiving ,  not  disposed  to 
overlook  or  pardon  oll'enses  ;  implacable.     Dryden. 


2.  Not  overlooked  ;  not  neglected. 
UN-FORM',  v.  t.     To  destroy  ;  to  unmake  ;  to  decom- 
pose or  resolve  into  parts.  Good. 
UN-FORM' AL,  a.     Not  formal.                   Blackwood. 
UN-FORM'£D,   pp.      Decomposed   or  resolved    into 

2.  a.  Not  molded  into  regular  shape  ;  as,  unformed 
matter.  Spectator. 

UN-FOR-SAK'EN,  a.  Not  forsaken  ;  not  deserted  ; 
not  entirely  neglected. 

UN-FOR'TI-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  fortified  ;  not  se- 
cured from  attack  by  walls  or  mounds.  Pope. 

2.  Not  guarded  ;  not  strengthened  against  tempta- 
tions or  trials  ;  weak;  exposed;  defenseless;  as,  an 
un/orfjied  mind. 

3.  Wanting  securities  or  means  of  defense. 

Collier. 

UN-FOR'TTI-NATE,  a.  Not  successful ;  not  pros- 
perous ;  as,  an  unfortunate  adventure  ;  an  unfortunate 
voyage;  unfortunate  attempts;  an  unfortunate  man; 
an  unfortunate  commander  ;  unfortunate  business. 

UN-FOR'Ttl-NATE-LY,  adv.  Without  success  ;  un- 
successfully ;  unhappily.  The  scheme  unfortunately 
miscarried. 

UN-FOR'TIJ-NATE-NESS,  n.  Ill  luck  ;  ill  fortune  ; 
failure  of  success.  Sidney. 

UN-FOS'SfL-IZ ED,  a.     Not  fossilized. 

UN-FOS'TER-E'D,  a.    Not  fostered  ;  not  nourished. 
2.  Not  countenanced  bv  favor;  not  patronized. 

UN-FOUGHT',  (-fawt',)  a.     Not  fought.       Knoltcs. 

UN-FOUL' ED,  a.  Not  fouled;  not  polluted;  not 
soiled  ;  not  corrupted  ;  pure.  Young. 

UN-FOUND',  a.      Not  found  ;  not  met  with. 

UN-FOUND'ED,  a.  Not  founded  ;  not  built  or  estab- 
lished. 

2.  Having  no  foundation  ;  vain ;  idle ;  as,  un- 
founded  expectations. 
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UN-FOUND'ED-LY,  aelv.    In  an  idle  or  unfoundet? 

UN-FRA'GRANT,  a.    Not  fragrant. 

UN-FRAM'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  framed  or  molded. 
[Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

UN-FRAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not  be- 
ing framable.     [Not  in  use.]  Sanilerson. 

UN-FRaM'ED,  a.    Not  framed;  not  fitted   for  erec- 
tion ;  as,  unframed  timber. 
2.  Not  formed  ;  not  constructed  ;  not  fashioned. 
Dryden. 

UN-FRA-TER'NAL,  a.    Not  brotherly. 

UN-FRA-TER'NAL-LY,    adv.      In    an    unbrotherly 

UN-FREE',  a.    Not  free ;   as,  unfree  peasants.   Tooke. 

UN-FRE'OUEN-CY,  77.  The  state  of  being  unfre- 
quent.  Cowper. 

UN-FRE'QUENT,  a.  Not  frequent ;  not  common  ; 
not  happening  often  ;  infrequent.  Brown. 

UN-FRE-Q.UENT',  tj.  t.  To  cease  to  frequent.  [Not 
in  use.]  Philips. 

UN-FRE-aUENT'ED,  a.  Rarely  visited  ;  seldom  re- 
sorted to  by  human  beings  ;  as,  an  unfreyueuted  place 
or  forest.  Addison. 

UN-FRii'CtUENT-LY,  adv.     Not  often  ;  seldom. 

Brown. 

UN-FRT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  easily  crumbled.        Paley. 

UN-FRIEND',  n.     One  not  a  friend.     [Bad.]     Scott. 

UN-FRIEND'ED,  (un-frend'ed,)  a.  Wanting  friends  ; 
not  countenanced  or  supported.  Shalt. 

UN-FRIEND'Ll-NESS,  (-frend'le-ness,)  n.  Want  of 
kindness  ;  disfavor.  Boyle. 

UN-FRIEND'LY,  a.  Not  friendly  ;  not  kind  or  be- 
nevolent ;  as,  an  unfriendly  neighbor. 

2.  Not  favorable  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  or  sup- 
port anv  object;  as,  weather  unfriendhi  to  health. 

UN-FRIEND'SHIP,  71.     State  of  being  unfriendly. 
Scott. 

UN-F  R  O  C  K ' ,  ?).  (.     To  d  i  vest  Hurd. 

UN-FROCK'ED,  (-frokt',)  pp.    Divested  of  a  gown. 

UN-FRoZ'EN,  a.     Not  frozen  ;  not  congealed.  Boyle. 

UN-FRU'GAL,  a.  Not  frugal ;  not  saving  or  econom- 
ical. 

UN-FRfjTT'FUL,  a.  Not  producing  fruit;  barren; 
as,  an  unfruitful  tree. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring;  not  prolific;  barren  ; 
as,  an  unfruitful  female. 

3.  Not  producing  good  effects  or  works;  as, an  1111- 
fruitful  life. 

4.  Unproductive;    not   fertile;    as,   an   unfruitful 

UN-FRUIT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Without  producing  fruit. 

UN-FROIT'FUL-NESS,  n.  Barrenness;  infecundi 
ty  ;   unproductiveness  ;  applied  to  persons  or  thiutrs. 

UN-FRUS'TRA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  frustrated. 
Edwards. 

UN-FUL-FILL'£D,  a.  Not  fulfilled;  not  accom- 
plished;  as,  a  prophecy  or  prediction  unfulfilled. 

UN-FOM'ED,  a.     Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  exhaling  sun  ke  ;  not  burnt.  Milton. 

UN-FUND'ED,  a.  Not  funded  ;  having  no  permanent 
funds  for  the  payment  of  its  interest ;  as,  an  unfunded 
debt.  Hamilton. 

UN-FURL',  v.  t.  To  loose  and  unfold  ;  to  expand  ;  to 
open  or  spread  ;  as,  to  unfurl  sails. 

rjN-FURL'£D, pp.    Unfolded;  expanded. 

UN-FURL'ING,  ppr.     Unfolding;  spreading. 

UN-FUR'NISH,  v.  L    To  strip  of  furniture;  to  di- 
vest ;  to  strip. 
2.  To  leave  naked.  Shale. 

UN-FUR'NISH-ED,  f-fur'nisht,)  pp.  Stripped  of  fur- 
niture ;  degarnished. 

UN-FUR'NISH-ED,  (-fur'nisht,)  a.  Not  furnished; 
not  supplied  with  furniture  ;  as,  an  unfurnished  room 
or  house. 

2.  Unsupplied  with  necessaries  or  ornaments. 

3.  Empty;  not  supplied. 
UN-FfjS'£D,  a.     Not  fuzed  ;  not  melted. 
UN-FUS'1-BLE,   a.      Infusible.      [The  latter  word  is 


aeueralllf  used.] 

IN-GaIN'A-BLE,  a. 


That  can  not  be  gained.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Pierce. 
UN-GaIN'FUL,  a.     Unprofitable;  not  producing  gain. 

Hall. 
UN-GaIN'FUL-LY,  adv.     Unprofital.lv. 
UN-GaIN'L'i'-NESS,  71.     Clumsiness;  awkwardness. 
UN-GAIN'LY,  a.     [Sax.  ungeegne.] 

Not  expert  or  dextrous  ;  clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  un- 
couth ;  as,  an  ungainly  strul  in  walking.        Swift. 
[I  believe  Unoain  is  not  used.] 
UN-GAL'LANT  or  UN-GAL- LANT',  a.    Not  gallant. 

[See  Gallant.]  Ed.' Rev. 

UN-GAL' LA NT-LY    or    UN-GAL-LANT'LY,     adv. 

Not  gallantly. 
UN-GALL'ED,  a.     Unhurt ;  not  galled.  Shak. 

UN-GAR'LAND-ED,  a.    Not  crowned  with  a  garland. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
UN-GAR'NISH-ED,  (-gar'nisht,)  a.    Not  garnished  or 

furnished  ;  unadorned. 
UN-GAR'RI-SON-ED,  a.    Not  garrisoned ;    not  fur- 
nished with  troops  for  defense. 
UN-GAR'TER-.ED,  a.     Being  without  garters.  Shak. 
UN-GATH'ER-£D,   a.     Not  gathered;   not  cropped; 
not  picked.  Dryden. 
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UN-CKAR',  n.  (.    To  unharness  ;  to  strip  of  gear. 

UN-GeAK'ED,  pp.     Unharnessed. 

UN-GrcAR'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  of  harness  or  gear. 

UNGEN'ER-A-TED,  a.  Having  no  beginning;  un- 
begotten.  Ralegh. 

UN-GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  capable  of  begetting  a 
child;  as,  "a  motion  that's  ungenerative,"  i.  e.,  a 
mere  puppet,  incapable  of  generation.  Slink. 

UN-GEN'ER-OUS,  a.  Not  of  a  noble  mind  ;  not  lib- 
eral ;  applied  to  persons ;    as,  an  ungenerous  man  or 


pru 


2.  Not  noble  ;  not  liberal  ;  applied  to  things 


Pope. 


3.  Dishonorable  ;  ignominious. 

Ungenerous  terms.  Addison. 

UN-GEN'ER-OUS-LY,  ado.  Unkindly  ;  dishonora- 
bly. 

UN-Ge'NI-AL,  a.  Not  favorable  to  nature  or  to  nat- 
ural growth  ;  as,  ungenial  air ;  ungenial  soils. 

Sullen  sr,is  lln(  \v.i,-h  .1  IN'  ungenial  pole.  Tliomson. 


UN-GEN-TEEL'LY,  adv.  Uncivilly;  not  with  good 
manners. 

UN-GEIVTLE,  a.    Not  gentle  ;  harsh  ;  rude.     Shak. 

rjN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE,  a.  Not  like  a  gentleman. 
Chesterfield. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing uiigentleinanlike.  Quart.  Ren. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.    Not  becoming  a  gentle- 

UN-GEN'TLE-NESS,n.    Want  of  gentleness  ;  harsh- 
ness ;  severity  ;  rudeness.  Tusser. 
2.  Unkindness;  incivility.  Shak. 

UN-GEN'TLY,  ado.  Harshly  ;  with  severity  ;  rude- 
ly. Shak. 

UN-GE-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  geometry.  Chcyne. 

UN-GIFT'ED,  a.  Not  gifted;  not  endowed  with  pe- 
culiar faculties.  Arbuthnot. 

UN-GILT'ED'  I  "•    Not  gilt ;  not  overIaid  with  g°la- 

UNG  I  LIVING,  a.    Not  gilding. 

UN-GIRD',  (-gurd',)  v.  t.     [See  Gird.]   To  loose  from 

a  girdle  or  hind  ;  to  unbind.     Gen.  xxiv. 
UN-GtRD'El),  pp.     Loosed  from  a  girth  or  band. 
UN-GTRD'ING,  ppr.     Loosing  from  a  girdle  or  band. 
UN-GlRT',-(-gurt',)  pp.     Unbound. 

2.  a.     Loosely  dressed.  Waller. 

UN-GIVEN,  a.     Not  given  or  bestowed. 
UN-GIVING,  a.     Not  bringing  gifts.  Drydcn. 

UN-GLAD'DEN-ED,  a.     Not  gladdened. 
UN-GLAZE',  if.  t.    To  strip  of  glass ;  to  remove  the 

glass  from  windows. 
UN-GLAZ'ED,  a.     Destitute  of  glass;  not  furnished 

with  glass  ;  as,  the  windows  are  unglaied ;  the  house 

2.  Wanting  glass  windows. 

3.  Not  covered  with  vitreous  matter  ;  as,  unglaied 
potter's  ware. 

!TN-GLAZ'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  glass  in  windows. 

I'N-GLo'RI-FT-ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  glorified;  not 
honored  with  praise  or  adoration. 

DN-GLo'RI-FY,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  glory.     Walts. 

UN-GLO'RI-OUS,  a.  Not  glorious  ;  bringing  no  glory 
or  honor.  J.  Lathrup, 

UN-GLOVE',  (-gluv',)  v.  t.  To  take  off  the  gloves. 
[Not  in  use.}  Beaum.  Sf  FL 

UN-GLOVED,  a.     Without  glove  or  gloves.  Bacon. 

UN-GLOE',  v.  t.  To  separate  any  thing  that  is  glued 
or  cemented.  Swift. 

UN-GLO'ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  glue  or  cement. 

UN-GLO'ING,  ppr.     Separating  what  is  cemented. 

UN-GoAD'ED,  a.     Not  goaded  Coleridge. 

UN-GOD',  i).  t.     To  divest  of  divinity.  Drydcn. 

UN-GOD'LI-LY,  adv.     Impiously  ;  wickedlv. 

Goo.  of  the  Tongue. 

UN-GOD'LI-NESS,  n.  Impiety  ;  wickedness  ;  disre- 
gard ol  God  and  his  commands,  and  neglect  of  his 
worship  ;  or  any  positive  act  of  disobedience  or  ir- 


rcvealcd  from  heaven  against  all  ungodiu 


1  Pe 


2.  Smlul  ;  contrary  to  the  divine  commands  ;  as, 
ungodly  deeds.     Jude  iv. 

3.  Polluted  by  wickedness;  as,  an  unirndly  day. 

Shak. 
UN-G5R'£D,  a.     Not   gored;   not  wounded  with  a 

2.  Not  wounded. 
UN-GORG'A'D,  a.    Not  gorged  ;  not  filled  ;  not  sated. 
Dryden. 
Vf' TEN,  (  "■    Not  Saincd- 
2    Not  begotten.  Shale. 

UN-GOV'ERN-A-HLE,  (-guv'ern-,)  a.     That  can  not 
be  governed  ;  that  can  not  be  ruled  or  restrained. 


UN-GOT', 


2.  Licentious  ;  wild  ;  unbridled  ;  as,  ungovernable 
passions  Jltterburu. 

UN-GO  VERN-A-HLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  governed 
or  restrained.  Goldsmith. 

UN-GOVERN-.ED,  a.    Not  being  governed. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  laws  or  principles ;  not  re- 
strained or  regulated  ;  unbridled  ;  licentious ;  as, 
unmiverned  appetite  ;    unguveriird  passions. 

UN-GOWN',  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  gown,  as  a  clergy- 
man. 

UN-GOWN'-ED,  a.  Not  having  or  not  wearing  a 
gown.  Pollok. 

UN-GOWN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  gown. 

UN-GRACED,  f-grast',)  a.     Not  graced.  Scott. 

UN-GRaCE'FIJL,  a.  Not  graceful  ;  not  marked  with 
ease  and  dignity  ;  wanting  beauty  and  elegance  ;  as, 
ungraceful  manners.  Without  politeness,  learning 
is  ungraceful.  Locke.     Addison. 

UN-GRACE'FIJL-LY,  adv  Awkwardly  ;  inele- 
gantly. 

UN-GRACE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  gracefulness  ; 
want  of  ease  and  dignity  ;  want  of  elegance  ;  awk- 
wardness :  as,  ungrucrfulnrss  of  manners. 

UN-GRA'CIOUS,  a.     Wicked  ;  odious  ;  hateful. 

S/iak.     Dryden. 

2.  Offensive  ;  unpleasing  ;  as,  ungracious  manners. 

3.  Unacceptable  ;  not  well  received  ;  not  favored. 

CLareniion. 

UN-GRa'CIOUS-LY,  ado.    With  disfavor.    The  pro- 
posal was  received  ungraciously. 
2.  Not  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

UN-GRAiM-MAT'IG-AL,  a.  Not  according  to  the  es- 
tablished and  correct  rules  of  grammar. 

UN-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

UN-GRANT'ED,  a.  Not  granted  ;  not  bestowed  ;  not 
transferred  by  deed  or  gift ;  as,  ungrantcd  lands. 

U.  States.     Hamilton. 
2.  Not  granted  ;  not  yielded  ;  not  conceded  in  ar- 
gument. 

UN-GRATE',  a.  Not  agreeable ;  ungrateful.  JVvof  in 
use.]  Taylor.     Swift. 

UN-GRATE'FUL,  a.  Not  grateful ;  not  feeling  thank- 
ful for  favors. 

2.  Not  making  returns,  or  making  ill  returns  for 
kindness.  South. 

3.  Making  no  returns  for  culture  ;  as,  an  ungrate- 
ful soil. 

4.  Unpleasing  ;  unacceptable.  Harsh  sounds  are 
ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

UN-GRATE'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  ingratitude.    Wake. 

2.  Unplcasingly  ;  nnacceptably. 
UN-GRATE'FUL-NESS,  n.      Ingratitude  ;    want  of 
due  feelings  of  kindness  for  favors  received  ;  ill  re- 
turn for  good. 

2.  Disagreeableness  ;  unpleasing  quality. 
UN-GRAT'I-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  a.     Not   gratified  ;    not 
compensated. 

2,  Not  pleased. 

3.  Not  indulged  ;  as,  ungratified  appetite. 
UN-GRaVE'LY,  «'/e.    With. ml  gravity  or  seriousness. 
UN-GRE-GA'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  gregarious.         Good. 
UN-GRoAN'ING,  a.     Not  groaning.  Byron. 
UN-GROUND'ED,  a.     Having  no  foundation  or  sup- 


port ;  without  reason.  Ray. 

UN-GROUND'ED-NESS,  n.    Want  of  foundation  or 

support.  Steele. 

UNGRUDG'ED,  a.    Not  grudged.  Dwio-nt. 

UN-GRUDG'ING,  a.     Not  grudging  ;  freely  giving. 
UN-GRUDG'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  ill  will  ;~heartily  ; 

cheerfully  ;  as,  to  bestow  charity  nin'rudtrinirly. 
UN"GUAL,  (ung'gwal,)  a.     [L.  unguis.} 

A  term  applied  to  such  bones  of  the  feet  as  have 

attached  to  them  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.        Humble. 
UN-GUARD'ED,  a.     Not  guarded  ;  not  watched. 

2.  Not  defended  ;  having  no  guard. 

3.  Careless;  negligent;  not  attentive  to  danger; 
not  cautious  ;  as,  to  be  unguarded  in  conversation. 

4.  Negligently  said  or  done;  not  done  or  spoken 
with  caution  ;  as,  an  unguarded  expression  or  action. 

UN-GUARD'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  watchful  atten- 
tion to  danger  ;  without  caution  ;  carelessly  ;  as,  to 
speak  or  promise  unguardedly. 

UN'GUENT,   (un'gwent,)   n.      [L.  unguentum,  from 

Ointment ;  a  soft  composition  used  as  a  topical 
remedy,  as  for  sores,  burns,  and  t^ie  like.  An  un- 
guent is  stiffer  than  a  liniment,  but  softer  than  a  ce- 
rate. Cue. 

UN-GUENT'OUS,    )  a.    Like  unguent,  or  partaking 

UN'GUEN-TA-RY,  j      of  its  qualities. 

UN-GUESS' JED,  (-gest',)  a.  [See  Guest.]  Not  ob- 
tained bv  guess  or  conjecture.  Spinscr. 

UN-GUEST'LIKE,  a.  [See  Guest.]  Not  becoming 
a  guest.  Milton. 

UN"GUie-AL,  (ung'gwik-al,)  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  claw.] 
Pertaining  to  a  claw  ;  like  a  claw.  Mantcll. 

UN-GUIG'IJ-LAR,  a.     [L.  unguis,  the  nail.] 

In  botany,  the  length  of  the  human  nails,  or  half 
an  inch.  Lee.    Martyn. 


[L.  unguis,  a  claw.] 


UN-GIIie'II-LATE, 
UN-GUIC'lj-LA-TED. 

1.  Clawed  ;  having  claws.  Encye. 

2.  In  botany,  clawed  ;  having  a  narrow  base  ;  as 

the  petal  ill  a  pi.ljpetalous  enrol.  Martini. 

UN-GUID'ED.  a.     Not  guided  ;  not  led  or  conduc'ttJ. 

2.  Not  regulated. 
UN-<;riD'ED -ly,  ado.     Without  a  guide. 
UN"GIII-FORM,  a.     Shaped  like  claws. 
UN-GUILT'I-LY,  adv.     Without  guilt. 
UN-GUILT'Y,  (un-gilt'y,)  a.     Not  guilty  ;  not  stained 
with  crime;  innocent. 


UN'GUIN-OUS,  (un'gwin-us,)  a.     U 
ig  of  fal 


omctry,  a  seete 
solid  of  revol 


Oily  ;  unctuous  ;  consist! 
Wing  it.  Foster,  JV1 

UN"GU-LA,  n.     [L.,  a  hoof.]     " 
or  part  of  a  cylinder,  cone,  or  other  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique  to  the  base. 

UN"GU-LATE,  a.    Shaped  like  a  hoof. 
UN-HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  inhabitable  ;  L.  inhabilab- 
ilis.  ailiabito.] 

That  can  not  be  inhabited  by  human  beings;  un- 
inhabitable. 

[The,  latter  ward  is  generally  used.] 
UN-HA-fllT'li-A-TED,  a     Not  habituated  ;   not  ac- 
customed. Tooke. 
UN-HACK'SD,   (-hakt',)   a.    Not  hacked;    not  cut, 

notched,  or  mangled.  Shak. 

UN-HACK'NE Y-£D,  a.    Not  hackneyed;  not  much 

used  or  practiced. 
UN-HALE',  a.     Unsound  ;  not  entire  ;  not  healthy 
UN-HAL'LoW,  v.  t.    To  profane  ;  to  desecrate. 

The  vanity  unlialtoios  the  virtue.  VEstrangc. 

UN-HAL'LoW-£D,  pp      Profaned  ;   deprived   of  its 
sacred  character. 
2.  a.  Profane  ;  unholy  ;  impure  ;  wicked. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
In  the  cause  of  truth,  no  unhallouxd  violence  —  is  either  neces- 
sary or  admissible.  •  E.  D.  Oriffin. 
UN-HAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.    Profaning  ;  desecrating. 


UN-HAND',  v.  t.     To  loose  from  the  hand  ; 


Mat 


UN-HAND'ED,  pp.    Loosed  from  the  hand  ;  let  go. 

UN-HAND'I-LY,  adv.     Awkwardly  ;  clumsily. 

UN-HAND'I-NESS,  n.  Want  of  dexterity  ;  clumsi- 
ness. 

UN-HAND'KED,  a.  Not  handled ;  not  treated  ;  not 
touched.  Shak. 

UN-HAND'SOME,  (-han'sum,)  a.  Ungraceful ;  not 
beautiful. 

1  can  not  admit  that  there  is  any  thine;  unhandsome  or  irregular 
in  the  glote.  Woodward. 

2.  Unfair  ;  illiberal  ;  disingenuous. 

3.  Uncivil  ;  unpolite. 
UN-HAND'SOME-LY,   adv.      Inelegantly  ;   ungrace- 
fully. 

2.  Illiberally ;  unfairly. 

3.  Uncivilly  ;  impolitely. 
UN-HAND'SOME-NESS,  n.    Want  of  beauty  and  el- 
egance. 

2.  Unfairness;  disingenuousness. 

3.  Incivility. 

UN-HAND'Y,  a.  Not  dextrous;  not  skillful;  not 
ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  awkward  ;  as,  a  per- 
son unhandy  at  his  work. 

2.  Not  convenient;    as,   an   unhandy  posture   for 
writing. 
UN-HANG',  v.  U    To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings,  as  a 
room. 
2.  To  take  from  the  hinges  ;  as,  to  unhang  a  gate. 
UN-HANG'£D,  )    a.     Not   hung  or  hanged  ;  not  pun- 
UN-HUNG',        j       ished  bv  hanging.  Shak. 

UN-HAP',  n.     Ill  luck  ;    misfortune.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Sidney. 
UN-HAP'PI-£D,  a.     Made  unhappy.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shak. 
UN-HAP'PI-LY,  adv.    Unfortunately  ;  miserably  ;  ca- 
lamitously. Milton. 
UN-HAP'Pl-NESS,n.  Misfortune;  ill  luck.   Burnet 

2.  Infelicity;  misery. 

It  is  our  great  un/tappintj**,   when   tiny  calaniitiel  fall  upon  ua, 

that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Wake. 

[But    it   usually    expresses    less   than    Miseiiy    or 

WtlETCHEDNESS.] 

3.  Mischievous  prank.     [JVot muse.}  Shak. 
UN-HAP'PY,   a.      Unfortunate;    unlucky.      He   has 

been  unhappy  in  his  choice  of  a  partner.      Affairs 
have  taken  an  unhappy  turn. 

2.  Not  happy  ;  in  a  degree  miserable  or  wretched. 
She  is  unhappy  in  her  marriage.  Children  some- 
times render  their  parents  unhappy. 

3.  Evil ;  calamitous  ;  marked  by  infelicity  ;  as,  an 
unhappy  day. 

This  unhappy  mom.  Afitlon. 

4.  Mischievous  ;  irregular.  Shak. 
UN-HAR'ASS-ED,  (-har'ast,)  a.    Not  harassed  ;  not 

vexed  or  troubled.  Trumbull. 

UN-H  AR'BOR,  V.  t.     To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter. 
UN-HXR'BOR-£D,  a.     Not  sheltered,  or  affording  no 

shelter.  Milton. 

UN-HXi!  'BORING,  a.    Not  harboring.  Scott. 
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UN-HARD' EN-ED,  (-hird'nd,)   a.      Not  hardened; 
not  indurated  ;  as  metal. 
2.  Not  hardened  ;  not  made  obdurate;  as  the  heart. 
Shak. 
UN-HARD'Y,  a.    Not  hardy ;  feeble  ;  not  able  to  en- 
dure fatigue. 
2.  Not  having  fortitude  ;  not  bold ;  timorous. 
Milton. 
UN-HARM'.ED,  a.    Unhurt;  uninjured;  unimpaired. 

Locke. 
UN-HARM'FUL,  a.    Not  doing  harm  ;  harmless  ;  in- 


Themselvi 


unharm/ul,  let  them  live 


Dryde, 


kit;  nut  exposed  to  loss  ;  not  adventured.  Milton. 
N-HAZ'AKD-OUS,  a.  Not  hazardous.  Coleridge. 
N-HEAD',  (-he&',)v.  t.    To  take  out  the  head  t 


UN-HAR-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.  Not  having  symmetry  or 
congruity  ;  disproportionate.  Milton. 

2.  Discordant ;  unmusical ;  jarring  ;  as  sounds. 
Swift. 

UN-HXR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  jarring;  dis- 
cordantly. 

UN-HAR'NESS,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  harness  ;  to  loose 
from  harness  or  gear. 

2.  To  disarm  ;  to  divest  of  armor. 

UN-HXR'NEtfS-/:i>,  (-h.ir'nest,)  pp.  Stripped  of  har- 
ness; divested  of  armor. 

UN-HAR'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  harness  or 
gear. 

UN-HATCH'£D,  (-hacht',)  a.  Not  hatched  ;  not  hav- 
ing left  the  egg. 

2.  Not  matured  and  brought  to  light ;   not  dis- 
closed. 

UN-HAZ'ARD-ED,  a.   Not  hazarded  ;  not  put  in  dan- 
entured.    Milton. 

UN     ■ 

UN 

nhead  a  cask. 

UN-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  pp.  Having  the  head  taken 
out. 

UN-HEAD'ING,(-hed'-,)j7pr.    Taking  out  the  head  of. 

UN-HEALTH'FUL,  (-helth'-,)  a.  Not  healthful ;  in- 
jurious to  health  ;  insalubrious  ;  unwholesome  ; 
noxious  ;  as,  an  unhealthful  climate  or  air. 

2.  Abounding   with   sickness  or  disease ;  sickly ; 
a9,  an  unhealthful  season. 

UN-HEALTH'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unhealthful  man- 
ner. 

UN-HEALTH'FJJL-NESS,   (-helth'-,)   a.     Unwhole- 
someness;  insalubriousness ;  noxiousness  to  health. 
2.  The  state  of  being  sickly  ;  as,  the  unhealthful- 
■ness  of  the  autumn. 

UN-HEALTH'I-LY,  f-helth'-,)  adv.  In  an  unwhole- 
some or  unsound  manner.  Milton. 

UN-HEALTH'I-NESS,  (-helth'-,)  n.  Want  of  health  ; 
habitual  weakness  or  indisposition  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

2.  Unsoundness;  want  of  vigor;  as,  the  unliealth- 
iness  of  trees  or  other  plants. 

3.  Unfavorableness  to  health ;  as,  the  unhealthiness 
of  a  climate. 

UN-HEALTH'Y,  (-helth'e,)  a.  Wanting  health  ; 
wanting  a'sound  and  vigorous  state  of  body; 
habitually  weak  or  indisposed ;  as,  an  unhealthy 
person. 

2.  Unsound ;  wanting  vigor  of  growth  ;  as,  an  un- 
healthy plant. 

3.  Sickly  ;    abounding  with   disease ;  as,  an  un- 
healthy season  or  city. 

4.  Insalubrious;   unwholesome;   adapted  to  gen- 
erate diseases;  as,  an  unhealthy  climate  or  country. 

5.  Morbid  ;  not  indicating  health. 
UN-HEARD',  (-herd',)  a.    Not  heard  ;  not  perceived 

by  the  ear.  Milton. 

2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

"What  pangs  1  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard  I  Dryden. 

3.  Not  known  in  fame  ;  not  celebrated. 

Nor  was  his  name  unlieard.  Milton. 

4.  Unheard  of;  obscure  ;  not  known  by  fame. 

Grancille. 
Unheard  of;  new  ;  unprecedented.  Swift. 

UN  HEART',  v.  t.     To  discourage;   to  depress;   to 

dishearten.     [Not  in  use.]  .  Shak. 

UN-HEAT'ED,  a.    Not  heated ;  not  made  hot. 

Boyle. 
UN-HEAV'EN-LY,  (-hev'n-le,)  a.     Not  heavenly. 
UN-HEDG'£D,  a.     Not  hedged  ;  not  surrounded  by  a 

hedge. 
UN-HEED'ED,  a.      Not  heeded ;   disregarded  ;  neg- 
lected. 

The  world's  great  victor  passed  unheeded  by.  Pope. 

UN-HEED'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  being  noticed. 

UN-HEED'FUL,  a.  Not  cautious  ;  inattentive  ;  care- 
'«S3.  Bcaum. 

riN-HEED'FUL-LY,  ado.     Not  heedfully. 

UN-HEED'ING,  a.  Not  heeding;  careless;  negli- 
gent. Dryden. 

UN-HEED'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  giving  heed. 

UN-HEED'Y,  a.     Precipitate  ;  sudden.  Spenser. 

UN-IIxsLE',  v.  U     To  uncover.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

UN-HELM',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  a  helm  or  guide. 
Scott. 


UN-HELM'ED.  pp.     Deprived  of  a  helm. 

2.  a.     Having  no  helm.  Pollok. 

UN-HF.LM'ET,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  a  helmet.    Scott. 
UN-HELM'ET-ED,  pp.     Deprived  or  destitute  of  a 

helmet. 
UN-II  ELM'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  a  helm. 
UN-HELP'£D,   (-helpt',)   a.     Unassisted;  having  no 

aid  or  auxiliary  ;  unsupported.  Dryden. 

UN-HELP'FUL,  a.     Affording  no  aid.  Shak. 

UN-HELP'FJJL-LY.aar..     In  an  unhelpful  manner. 
UN-HE-Ro'ie,  a.     Not  heroic  ;  not  brave.        Pope. 
UN-HES'I-TA-TING,  a.     Not  hesitating  ;  not  remain- 
ing in  doubt  ;  prompt ;  ready.  Eclec  Review. 
UN-HES'I-Ta-TING-LY,  adv.    Without  hesitation  or 

doubt. 
UN-HEWN',  (-hune',)  a.    Not  hewn ;  rough. 

Dryden. 
UN-HIDE'BOUND,  a.     Not  hidebound;  capacious. 

Wot  used.]  Milton. 

UN-HIN'DER-ED,   a.     Not  hindered  ;  not  opposed  ; 

exerting  itself  freely.  S.  Clarke. 

UN-HINGE',    (un-hinj',)   v.  t.     To    take  from    the 

hinges  ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 

2.  To  displace;  to  unfix  by  violence.  Blackmore. 

3.  To   unfix ;    to   loosen  ;    to   render   unstable   or 
wavering ;  as,  to  unhinge  the  mind  ;  to  unhinge  opin- 

UN-HTNG'ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  a  hinge  or  fastening. 

UN-HINGE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unhinging  or  state 
of  being  unhinged.     [Unusual.]  Chalmers. 

UN-HING'ING,  ppr.  Loosening  from  a  hinge  or  fast- 
ening. 

UN-HIR'ED,  a.     Not  hired. 

UN-HIS-TOR'IC-AL,  a.     Not  historical.  Park. 

UN-HIVE',  v.  t.    To  drive  from  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter,  as  a  crowd. 

UN-HIV'£D,  pp.     Driven  from  the  hive  or  shelter. 
Meal. 

UN-HoARD',  v.  t.     To  steal  from  a  hoard  ;  to  scatter. 

UN-HOARD'ED,  pp.     Stolen  from  a  hoard  ;  scattered. 

UN-HoARD'ING,  ppr.     Scattering. 

I'N-llii'U-fY,  adr.     In  an  unholy  manner. 

UN-Ho'LI-NESS,  n.    Want  of  holiness  ;  an  unsanc- 
tified  state  of  the  heart. 
2.  Impiety  ;  wickedness;  profaneness.    Ralegh. 

UN-Ho'LY,  a.  Not  holy ;  not  renewed  and  sanctified. 
Tim.  iii. 

2.  Profane  ;  not  hallowed ;  not  consecrated ;  com- 
mon.   Heh.  x. 

3.  Impious  ;  wicked. 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified.     Lev.  x. 
UN-HON'EST,    (-on'est,)   a.      [See   Honest.]      Dis- 
honest; dishonorable.     [Ois.]  Jlscham. 

UN-HON'OR-ED,  (-on'urd,)  a.  [See  Honor.]  Not 
honored ;  not  regarded  with  veneration ;  not  cele- 
brated. Dryden. 

UN-HOOK',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  a  hook. 

UN-HOOK'£D,  (-hookt',)  pp.    Loosed  from  a  hook. 

UN-HOOP',  v.  t.     To  strip  of  hoops.  Addison. 

UN-H66P'£D,  (-hoopt',)  pp.     Stripped  of  hoops. 

UN-HCl^'-ED,  (-hopt',)  a.  Not  hoped  for ;  not  so  prob- 
able as  to  excite  hope. 


....     !     J 


Dryden. 


Unhopedfor  ;  unhoped,  as  above. 
UN-HOPE'FUL,  a.    Such  as  leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

Boyle. 
UN-HOPE'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unhopeful  manner. 
UN-HORN'ED,  a.     Having  no  horns.  Tooke. 

UN-HORSE',  (-hors',)  v.  t.    To  throw  from  a  horse  ; 

to  cause  to  dismount.  Shak. 

UN-HORS'£D,  (-horst',)  pp.    Thrown  from  a  horse. 
Dryden. 
UN-HORS'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  from  a  horse ;   dis- 
mounting.   . 
UN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  kind  to  strangers. 

[But  Inhospitable  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-HOS'TILE,  (-hos'til,)  a.    Not  belonging  to  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  Philips. 
UN-HOUSE',  (-houz',)  v.  U    To  drive  from  the  house 
or  habitation  ;  to  dislodge.  Milton. 
2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 
UN-HOUS'ED,  (-houzd',)  pp.     Driven  from  a  house 
or  habitation.  Shak. 

2.  a.     Wanting  a  house  ;  homeless.  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  settled  habitation.  Shak. 

4.  Destitute  of  shelter  or  cover.    Cattle  in  severe 
weathei  sin  mid  not  be  left  unhoused. 

UN-HOUS'EL--ED,  a.    Not  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment. Shali. 


[But  Inhuman  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-HO'MAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  inhuman  or  bar- 
barous. J.  Barlow. 
UN-HUM'BLED,    a.       Not    humbled  ;     not    affected 
with  shame  or  confusion  ;  not  contrite  in  spirit. 

Miltvn. 
2.  In  theology,  not  having  the  will  and  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  heart  to  God  and  his  law  subdued. 
UN-HUNG',  a.     Not  hanged. 
UN-HUNT'ED,  a.     Not  hunted. 
UN-HURT',  a.     Not  hurt:   not  harmed;   free  from 
wound  or  injury.  Dryden. 


UN-HURT'FUL,  a.   Not  hurtful  ;  harmless  ;  innoxious 

SAofc 
UN-HURT'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  harm  ;  harmlessly 
UN-HUS'BAND-ED,  a.     Deprived  of   support;    neg- 
lected. Browne. 

2.  Not  managed  with  frugality. 
UN-HUSK'£D,  (-huskt',)  a.     Not  being  stripped  of 

husks. 
U-NI-AX'AL,  a.     Having  but  one  axis. 
U-NI-GAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.   unus,  one,  and  capsula, 
chest.] 

Having  one  capsule  to  each  flower.  Martyn. 

U/NI-CORN,  n.*  [L.  unicornis;  unus,  one,  and  c'ornu, 
horn.] 

1.  An    animal    with  one  horn;   the  moncceros. 
This  name  is  often  applied  to  the  rhinoceros. 
*2.  The  unicorn,  in  heraldry,  i>  tin:  fabulous  unicorn, 
represented  with  the  figure  of  a  horse  and  a  single 
horn  issuing  from  its  forehead.  Brande. 

3.  The  sea  unicorn,  called  nancal,  is  of  the  whale 
kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  horn  growing  out  at 
his  nose.  Cue. 

4.  A  bird.  Grew. 
Fossil  unicorn,  or  /ess/7  unicorn' s  horn  ;  a  substance 

formerly  of  great  repute  in  medicine,  a  terrene  crus- 
taceous  spar,  named  from  having  been  supposed  to 
be  the,  bone  or  bom  of  the  unicorn.         Rccs.    Cyc. 

U_'NI-eORN-ROOT,  n.  A  popular  name  of  two  plants, 
viz.  Chamicliriuin  Carolinianum.  to  which  this  name 
was  first  applied,  and  Aletris  farinosa,  to  which  it 
has  been  subsequently  applied  ;  both  u-eil  in  medicine. 

U-Nl-GORN'OUS,  a.     Having  only  one  horn.    Brown. 

UN  I  DE'AL,  a.     Not  idea!  ;  real.  Johnson. 

U-NI-Fa"CIAL,  a.  Having  but  one  front  surface; 
thus,  some  foliaceous  corals  are  iinifucial,  the  polyp- 
mouths  heina  confined  to  one  surface.  Dana. 

U-NI-FLO'ROUS,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  As,  flower.] 
Bearing  one  flower  only  ;  as,  a  unijlorous  peduncle. 
Martyn. 

U'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  uniformis  ;  unus,  one,  and  forma, 
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ng  always  the  same  form  or  manner;  no* 
variable.  Thus  we  say,  the  dress  of  the  Asiatics  is 
uniform,  ox  has  been  uniform  from  early  ages.  So  we 
say,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  observe  a  uniform 
course  of  piety  and  religion. 

2.  Consistent  with  itself ;  not  different;  as,  one's 
opinions  on  a  particular  subject  have  been  uniform. 

3.  Of  the  same  form  with  others ;  consonant ; 
agreeing  with  each  other ;  conforming  to  one  rule  or 
mode. 

How  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonies  is 
doubted.  Hooker. 

4.  Having  the  same  degree  or  state  ;  as,  uniform 
temperature. 

Uniform  motion;  the  motion  of  a  body  is  uniform 
when  it  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. 

Olmsted. 
Uniform  matter,  is  that  which  is  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  texture.  Cyc. 

U'NI-FORM,  n.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  by  which 
persons  are  purposely  assimilated  who  belong  to  the 
same  body,  whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other. 
We  say,  the  uniform  of  a  company  of  militia,  the  uni- 
form  of  the  artillery  or  matross  companies,  the  uni- 
form of  a  regiment,  &c.  This  dress  is  called  a  uni- 
form, because  it  is  alike  among  all  those  composing 
the  class  or  body. 

U-NI-FORM-I-TA'RI-AN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  theo- 
rists in  geology,  who  believe  that  existing  causes,  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present  time,  are 
sufficient  to  account  lor  all  Kooloeieal  changes.  Dana. 

U-NI-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Resemblance  to  itself  at  all 
times  ;  even  tenor;  as,  the  uniformity  of  design  in  a 
poem. 

2.  Consistency  ;  sameness  ;  as,  the  ttnformity  of  a 
man's  opinions. 

3.  Conformity  to  a  pattern  or  rule;  resemblance, 
consonance,  or  agreement ;  as  the  uniformity  of  dif- 
ferent churches  in  ceremonies  or  rites. 

4.  Similitude  between  the  parts  of  a  whole;  as, 
the  uniformity  of  sides  in  a  regular  figure.  Beauty  is 
said  to  consist  in  uniformity  with  variety.  Cyc. 

5.  Continued  or  unvaried  sameness  or  likeness. 
Act  of  uniformity ;  in  England,  the  act  of  parliament 

by  which  the  form  of  public  prayers,  adniioi-'ration 
of  sacraments,  and  other  rites,  is  |.tn-cn«i  rt  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  churches.  1  Elh.  and  13  and  14 
Car.  II. 

U'NI-FORM-LY,  adv.      With    even    tenor;    xvithout 
variation  ;  as,  a  temper  uniformly  mild. 
2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 

U-Ni-GEN'I-TLTRE,  n.  [L.  umgenitus;  unus  and 
genitus.] 

The  state  of  being  the  only  begotten. 

U.-NlG'E-i\OUS,  a.     [L.  unigena.] 

Of  one  kind  ;  of  the  same  genus.  Kincnn. 

U-NI-LA'Bt-ATE,  a.  In  botany,  having  one  lip  only, 
as  a  corol.  Martiin.     Jlsiat.  Res. 

U-NI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.    [L.  unus,  one,  and  lotus,  side.] 

1.  Be.ng  on  one  side  or  parly  only.     [  Unusual.] 

2.  Having  one  side. 

A  unilateral  raceme,  is  when  the  floweis  grow  only 
on  one  side  of  the  common  peduncle.  Mart.yn. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


"See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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UN-IM-PROV'ING,  a.     Not  improving  ;  not  tending 

to  advance  or  instruct.  Johnson 

UN-IM-1'UT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  imputable  or  chargea- 

U-NI-MUS'eU-LAR,  a.  Having  one  muscle  only, 
and  one  muscular  impression,  as  a  bivalve  niollus- 
can.  Kirby. 

UN-IN-GXR'NATE,  a.    Not  incarnate. 

UN-1N-CENS'ED,  (-senst',)  a.   Not  incensed  or  angry. 
Ash. 

UN-IN-CIT'EI),  a.     Not  incited.  Wordsworth. 

UN-IN-€LoS'.ED,  a.     Not  inclosed. 

UN-IN-COR'PO-KA-TED,  a.     Not  incorporated. 

UN-IN-GREAS'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increase. 
[Md  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-IN-CReAS'ED,  (-kreest',)  a.     Not  increased. 
Ash. 

UN-IN-CUM'BER-ED,  a.  Not  encumbered  ;  not  bur- 
dened. 

2.  Free  from  any  temporary  estate  or  interest,  or 
from  mortgage,  or  other  charge  or  debt;  as,  an  es- 
tate unencumbered  with  dower. 

UN-IN-DEBT'ED,  (-det'-0  a.     Not  indebted. 

2.  Not  borrowed.     [Unusual.]  Young: 

UN-IN-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Not  indifferent ;  not  unbi- 
ased ;  partial ;  leaning  to  one  party  Hooker. 

UN-IN  DORS'ED,  a.  Not  indorsed;  not  assigned; 
as,  an  unindorsed  note  or  hill. 

UN-IN-I)0("/;i),  (-duste',)  a.    Not  induced 

UN-IN-DUS'TRI-OUS,  a.  Not  industrious  ;  not  dili- 
gent in  labor,  study,  or  other  pursuit. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-IN-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Without  industry. 

UN-IN-FEfc'T'ED,  a.    Not  infected  ;  not  contaminated 
or  affected  by  foul,  infectious  air. 
2.  Not  corrupted. 

UN-IN-FEC'TIOUS,  a.  Not  infectious;  not  foul; 
not  capable  of  communicating  disease. 

UN-IN-FEST'ED,  a.    Not  infested. 

UN-IN-FLA»1'£D,  a.    Not  inflamed  ;  not  set  on  fire. 
Bacon. 
2.  Not  highly  provoked. 

UN-IN-FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  Not  inflammable  ;  not 
capnhle  of  being  set  on  fire.  Boyle. 

UN-IN'FLU-ENC-ED,  (-in'flu-enst,)  a.  Not  influ- 
enced ;  not  persuaded  or  moved  by  others,  or  by  for- 
eign considerations  ;  not  biased  ;  acting  freely. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju- 
dice; as,  iiiiinfliirnrcd  conduct  or  actions. 

UN-IN-FLU-EN'TIAL,  a.    Not  having  influence. 

UN-IN-FORM'£D,  a.    Not  informed  ;  not  instructed  ; 

untaught.  Milton. 

2.  Unanimated  ;  not  enlivened.  Spectator. 

UN-IN-FORM'ING,  a.  Not  furnishing  information  ; 
uninstructive.  Mitford. 

UN-IN-GeN'IOUS,  a.    Not  ingenious ;  dull.  Burke. 

UN-IN-GkN'IOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  ingenuity. 

UN-IN-GEN'U-OUS,  a.  Not  ingenuous;  not  frank 
or  candid;  disingenuous.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-IN-GEN'U-OUS-LY,  adv.     Not  ingenuously. 

UN-IN-GEN'tJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  ingenuous- 
ness. 

UN-IN-HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  inhabitable  ;  that  in 
which  men  can  not  live  ;  unfit  to  be  the  residence  of 
men.  Ralegh. 

UN-1N-H  AB'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
uninhabitable. 

UN-IN-HAB'lT-ED,a.    Not  inhabited  by  men  ;  hav- 
ing no  inhabitants.  Swift. 
■         '     '*¥«&)    -.!*.    Not  initiated, 
not  hurt ;  suffering 
no  harm.                                                           Milton. 

UN-IN-JO'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  injurious. 

UN-IN-OAUIR'ING,  a.  Not  inquiring  or  disposed  to 
inquire. 

UN-IN-QUIST-TIVE,  a.    Not  inquisitive;  not  curi- 

UN-IN-SGRIB'ED,  a.  Not  inscribed  ;  having  no  in- 
scription. Pope. 

UN-IN-SPIR'£D,  a.  Not  having  received  any  super- 
natural instruction  or  illumination.  Locke. 

UN-IN-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Not  inspirited. 

UN-IN'STI-TU-TED,  a.   Not  instituted.    Withtrspoon. 

UN-IN-STRUGT'ED,  a.     Not  instructed  or  taught  ; 
not  educated. 
2.  Not   directed   by   superior  authority  ;   not  fur- 
UN  .IN-STKITT'lNc',  a.'   Not  instructing. 

UN-IN-STRU€T'IVE,  a.  Not  instructive;  not  con- 
ferring improvement.  Addison. 

UN-IN-STRUGT'lVE-LY,  adv.     Not  instructively. 

UN-IN'SU-LA-TED,  a.  Not  insulated  ;  not  being 
separated  or  detached  from  every  thing  else.     Ure. 

UN-FN  SULT'ED,  a.    Not  insulted. 

UN-IN-SOR'ED,  (-shurd',)  a.  [See  Sure.]  Not  in- 
sured ;   not  assured  against  loss. 

UN-IN-TEL-LEGT'U-AL,  a.    Not  intellectual. 

Good. 

UN-IN-TEL  LEGT'tJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Not  intellectually. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GENT,  a.  Not  having  reason  or  con- 
sciousness ;   not  possessing  understanding. 

Bcntley. 
2.  Not  knowing  ;  not  skillful ;  dull.  Locke. 


Q-NI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.  [L.  ureas,  one,  and  litera, 
letter.] 

Consisting  of  one  letter  only. 

UN-IL-LO'MIN-A-TED,  a.    Not  illuminated  ;  not  en- 
lightened ;  dark. 
■2.  Ignorant. 

UN-IL-LOM'IN-ED,  a.     Not  illumined. 

UN-IL-LUS'TRA-TED,  a.  Not  illustrated  ;  not  made 
plain.  Good. 

UN-IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     Not  illustrative. 

U.-NI-LOCU-LAR,  (yu-ne-lok'yu-lar,)  a.  [L.  unus, 
one,  and  loculus,  cell.] 

[laving  one  cell  or  chamber  only  ;  as,  a  unilocular 
pericarp  or  shell. 

UN-l.M-AG'IN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  imagined;  not 
to  be  conceived.  Tillotson. 

UN-I.M-AG'IN-A-BLY,  ado.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
imagined.  Boyle. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Not  imaginative. 

Wordsworth. 

UN-m-AG'IN-ED,  a.     Not  imagined  ;  not  conceived. 

UN-IM-BIT'TER-jED,  a.  Not  imbittered;  not  aggra- 
vated. Roscoc. 

UN-IM-BC'ED,  a.  Not  imbued  ;  not  tinctured.  Drake. 

UN-IM'I-TA-RLE,  a.     That  can  not  he  imitated. 
[But  the  word  now  used  is  Inimitable.] 

UN-I.U'l-TA-TEf),  a.     Not  imitated.  Johnson. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL.  a.    Not  immortal ;  perishable. 

Milton. 

UN-IM-PAIR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  waste  or  dimi- 
nution. Hnkcwill. 

UN-IM-PAIR'ED,  a.  Not  impaired  ;  not  diminished  ; 
not  enfeebled  by  time  or  injury  ;  as,  an  unimpaired 
constitution. 

UN-LM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Not  impassionate. 

UN-IM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  re.     A  state  of  being 

UN-IM-PAS'SION-ED,  a.  Not  endowed  with  pas- 
sions. Thomson. 

2.   Free  from  passion  ;  calm  ;  not  violent ;  as,  an 
nninipnssioiieil  address. 

UN-IM-PeACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  im- 
peached ;  that  can  not  be  accused  ;  free  from  stain, 
guilt,  or  fault;  as,  an  unimpeachable  reputation. 

2.  That  can  not  be  called   in  question  ;  as,  an  un- 
imprarlinble  claim  or  testimony. 

UN-LV-PeACH'A-BLY,  ado.  So  as  not  to  be  im- 
peachable. 

(JN-IIW-PeACH'ED,  (-im-peecht',)a.  Not  impeached  ; 
not  charged  or  accused;  fair;  as,  an  unimpcached 
character. 

2.  Not  called   in  question  ;    as,   testimony   unim- 
peached. 

UN  IM-PeD'jED,  a.    Not  impeded  ;  not  hindered. 

Rawle. 

UN-iM'PLI-€a-TED,  a.  Not  implicated;  not  in- 
volved. Mitford. 

UN-IM-PLI'ED,  (-im-pllde',)  a.  Not  implied  ;  not  in- 
cluded hv  fair  inference.  Madison. 

UN-IM-PLoR'-ED,  a.     Not  implored  ;  not  solicited. 
Mdton. 

TJN-IM-PORT'ANCE,  re.    Want  of  importance. 

Dwirrht. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT,  a.    Not  important;  not  of  great 
moment. 
2.  Not  assuming  airs  of  dignity.  Pope. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT-LY,  ado.  Without  weight  or 
importance. 

UN-IM-POR-TON'£D,  a.  Not  importuned  ;  not  soli- 
cited. 

UN-IM-PoS'ING,  a.     Not  imposing  ;  not  commanding 
respect. 
2.  Not  enjoining  as  obligatory  ;  voluntary. 

Thomson. 

UN-IM-PREG'NA-TED,  a.     Not  impregnated. 

UN-I  M-PI1  ESS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  impressible. 

UN-IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.      Not  impressive;  not  forci- 
ble ;  not  adapted  to  ailed  or  awaken  the  passions. 
Bed  does. 

UN-IM-PRESS'IVE-LY,  aa>.  Unforcibly  ;  without 
impression. 

UN-IM-PKIS'ON-EI),  a.     Not  confined  in  prison. 

UN-IM-PRC'PRI-A-TED,  a.     Not  impropriated. 

UN-IM-PROV'A-BLE,  (-im-prouv'a-bl,)  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  melioration,  or  advancement  to 


2.  Incapable  of  heine  cultivated  or  tilled.    Woleott. 

UN-IM-PRO  V  A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
not  improvable.  Hammond. 

UN-IM-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.  Without  being  improva- 
ble. 

UN-IM-PROV'ED,  (-! 

Raicle.      Pope.     Glinicille. 

2.  Not  used  for  a  valuable  purpose.     How  many 
advantages  unimproved  have  we  to  regret ! 

As.  Research.  I.  x. 

3.  Not  used  ;  not  employed.    Hamilton.  Ramsay. 

4.  Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated  ;  as,  unimproved  land 
or  soil  ;  unimproved  lots  of  ground. 

Laws  of  Pcnn.     Franklin.     Ramsay. 

5.  Uncensnred  ;   not  disapproved.      [This  sense, 
from  the  L.  improbo,  is  entirely  obsolete.] 


UN-IN-I"T1a-TEL>,  (-ish'a-ted,) 
UN-IN'JUR-ED,  a.     Not  injured  ; 


UN-IN-TEL'LI-CENT-L Y,„do.  Not  intelligently. 
UN-IN-TEL-LI-G1-B1L'I-TY,«.    The  quality  oi  b-  ing 

not  intelligible.  Burnet. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLE,   a.       Not  intelligible  ;    that 

can  not  be  understood.  SunfL 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GI-ULE-NESS,   n.      State    of   being 

UN-IN-'I'EL'LI-GI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 

understood. 
UN-IN-TEND'ED,  a.    Not  intended  ;  not  designed. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.  Not  intentional ;  not  de- 
signed ;  done  or  happening  without  design.   Boyle. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  design  or 
purpose. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Not  interested  ;  not  having 
any  interest  or  property  in;  having  nothing  at 
stake  ;  as,  to  be  uninterested  in  any  business  or  ca- 
lamity. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  the  passions  engaged  ; 
as,  to  be  unintrrcsttd  in  a  discourse  or  narration. 

HN-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.  Not  capable  of  exciting  an 
interest,  or  of  engaging  the  mind  or  passions;  as, 
an  uni  uteres!  in  if  story  or  poem. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ING-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  excite 
interest. 

UN-IN-TER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  re.  Defect  or 
failure  of  intermission.  Parker. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED,  a.  Not  intermitted  ;  not  in- 
terrupted ;  not  suspended  for  a  time  ;  continued. 

Hale. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  in- 
termitted. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING,  a.  Not  intermitting;  not 
ceasing  for  a  time  ;  continuing. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING-LY,  adv.  Without,  cessation  ; 
continually.  Mitford. 

[TN-LV-TEK-MIX'ED,a.  Not  intermixed  ;  not  m'm-lcd. 

UN-IN'TER-PO-LA-TED,  a.  Not  interpolated  ,  not 
inserted  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  original  writing. 

UN-IN-TER'PRET-ED,  a.  Not  explained  or  inter- 
preted. 

UN-IN-TER'RED,  a.     Not  buried.  Pollok. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED,  a.  Not  interrupted  ;  not 
broken.  Addison. 

2.  Not  disturbed  by  intrusion  or  avocation. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  interrup- 
tion ;  without  disturbance. 

UN-IN-TOX'I-GA-TING,  a.    Not  intoxicating. 

UN-IN-TRENCH'ED,  (-it)-trencht',)  a.  Not  in- 
trenched ;  not  defended  by  niti '•■nrbmi  nts.     Pope. 

UN-IN'TRI  -CA-TED,  a.  Not  perplexed  ;  not  obscure 
or  intricate.     [Mot.  in  use.]  Hammond. 

UN-IN-TRO-DUC'ED,  (-in-tro-duste',)  a.  Not  intro- 
duced^ not  properly  conducted  ;  obtrusive.    Yonntr. 

UN-IN-OR'ED,  a.  Not  inured  ;  not  hardened  l>\  "use 
or  practice.  Philips. 

UN-IN-VAD'ED,  a.    Not  invaded. 

UN-IN-VENT'ED,  a.     Not  invented;  not  found  out. 

UN-IN-VENT'IVE,  a.     Not  inventive.  [Milton. 

UN-IN-VENT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Not  inventively. 

UN-IN-VEST'ED,  a.     Not  invested  ;  not  clothed. 
Dwiglit. 
2.  Not  converted  into  some  species  of  property  less 
fleeting  than  money  ;  as,  money  uninvested. 

Hamilton. 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  inves- 
tigated or  searched  out  Ray. 

UN-IN-VES'Tl-GA-TED,  a.    Not  investigated. 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE,  a.  Not  adapted  or  given 
to  investigation. 

UN-IN-VID'I-OUS,  a.    Not  invidious. 

UN-IN-VIT'ED.  a.  Not  invited  ;  not  requested  ;  not 
solicited.  Philips. 

UN-IN-VIT'ING,  a.     Not  inviting.  SteicarL 

UN-IN-VOK'ED,  (-in-vokt',)  a.    Not  invoked. 

U'NI-O,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves, 
commonly  (ailed  Fi:e>h-\Vaif.k  Clams.         Dana. 

UN-ION,  (yun'yun,)  re.t    [Fr.   unions   It.  untunes  L. 

1.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one, 
and  thus  forming  a  compound  body  or  a  mixture  ;  or 
the  junction  or  coalition  of  things  thus  united. 
Union  differs  from  connection,  as  it  implies  the 
bodies  to  be  in  contact,  without  an  intervening 
body  ;  whereas  things  may  be  connected  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  body,  as  by  a  cord  or  chain. 

One  kingdom,  Joy  anil  union  with6nl  end.  Milton. 

2.  Concord  ;  agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind 
will,  affections,  or  interest.  Happy  is  the  famili 
where  perfect  union  subsists  between  all  its  men) 
bers. 

3.  The  junction  or  united  existence  of  spirit  and 
matter;  as,  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

4.  Among  painters,  a  symmetry  and  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  a  painting.  CV. 

5.  In  architecture,  harmony  between  the  colors  in 

6.  In  ecclesiastical  uftat's,  the  combining  or  consoli- 
dating of  two  or  more  churches  into  one.  This  can 
not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the 
patron,  and  the  incumbent.  Union  is  by  accession. 
when  the  united  benefice  becomes  an  accessory  of 
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the  principal  ;  by  confusion,  where  the  two  titles  are 
suppressed,  and  a  new  one  created,  including  both  ; 
and  by  equality,  where  the  two  titles  subsist,  but  are 
equal  and  independent.  Cue 

7.  States  united.  Thus  the  United  States  of 
America  are  sometimes  called  the  Union. 

Marshall,     Hamilton. 

8.  A  pearl.     [L.  unio.]     [Not  in  use.] 

9.  In  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  a  square  portion 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  in  which  the  stars  are 
united  on  a  blue  ground,  denoting  the  union  of  the 
States.  Tottetu 

The  British  flag  has  a  similar  union,  composed  of 
the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick,  denoting  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Qhjnn. 
Union  downward  ;  a  signal  of  distress  at  sea  made 
by  reversing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  downward. 
Union,  or  act  of  union  ;  the  act  by  which  Scotland 
was  united  to  England,  or  by  which  the  two  king- 
doms were  incorporated  into  one,  in  1707. 

Legislative  union  ;  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  1800. 

Union  by  the  first  intention. ;  in  surgery,  the  process 
by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  of  recent  wounds, 
when  they  are  kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  grow 
together  and  unite  without  suppuration;  the  result 
of  a  wonderful  sell-healing  power  in  living  bodies. 
Cyc. 
[J-NIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  pario,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  one  at  a  birth.  Brown. 

TJ-NtaUE',  (yu-neek',)  a.     [Fr.]     Sole  ;   unequaled  ; 
'single  in  its  kind  or  excellence. 
U-NfuUE'LY,  adv.     In  a  unique  manner. 
U-NI-RA'DI-X-TED,  a.     Having  one  ray.        Encyc 
UN-IR'RI-Ta-TED,  a.     Not  irritated  ;  not  fretted. 

2.  Not  provoked  or  angered. 
UN-IR'RI-TA-TING,  a.    Not  irritating  or  fretting. 

2.  Not  provoking. 

3.  Not  exciting.  Beddoes. 
UN-IR'RI-TA-TING-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  irritate. 
tJ-NI-SE'Rf-ATE,  a.  Having  a  single  line  or  series. 
IJ-NI-SE'RI-ATE-LY,  ado.  In  single  line  or  series. 
U-N1-SEX'U.-AL,  a.  In  botnnu,  having  one  sex  only. 
Lj'NI-SON,  n.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  sonus,  sound.] 

1.  In  music,  an  accordance  or  coincidence  of 
sounds  proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the  number 
of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous 
body.  If  two  chords  of  the  same  matter  have  equal 
length,  thickness,  and  tension,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
■unison,  andtfieir  sounds  will  be  in  unison.  Sounds 
of  very  different  qualities  and  force  maybe  in  uni- 
son ;  as  the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  in  unison  with  a 
sound  of  a  flute.  Unison  then  consists  in  sameness 
of  degree,  or  similarity  in  respect  to  gravity  or  acute- 
ness,  and  is  applicable  to  any  sound,  whether  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  human  organs,  &c. 

2.  A  single,  unvaried  note.  Pope. 
In  unison  ;  in  agreement  ;  in  harmony. 

tl'NI-SON,  a.     Sounding  alone. 

Choral  or  umson.  Anon. 

U_-NIS'0-NANCE,  n.    Accordance  of  sounds. 

What  constitutes  unisonance   is  the  equa 


Cyc. 


U-NIS'O-NANT,  a.      Being  in   unison;    having  the 

same  decree  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 
U.-NIS'0-NOUS,  a.     Being  in  unison.  Busby. 

Q'NIT,  (yu'nit,)  n.     [L.  unus,  one  ;  unitas,  unity.] 

1.  One ;  a  word  which  denotes  a  single  thing  or 
person  ;  the  least  whole  number. 

Units  are  the  intr-iynil  puts  .>f  any  lar^e  number.  Watts. 

2.  In  mathrma'ics,  any  known  determinate  quantity, 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  which,  any  other  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kind  is  measured.     [See  Unity.] 

Olmsted. 
U-NI-TX'RI-AN,  n.     [L.  unitas,  unus.] 

One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and 
ascribes  divinity  to  God  the  Father  only.  The  Arian 
and   Socinian   are   both  comprehended  in  the  term 

TJ  NI-Ta'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Unitarians. 
lI-NI-TA'[tI-AN-ISM,?>.   The  doctrines  of  Unitarians, 

who  denv  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
UNITE',  v.  «.t  [L.  unto,  unitus ;  Fr.  and  Sp.  unir ;  It. 

1.  To  put  together  or  join  two  or  more  things, 
which  make  one  compound  or  mixture.  Thus  we 
unite  the  parts  of  a  building  to  make  one  structure. 
The  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
united,  form  one  empire.  So  we  unite  spirit  and 
water  and  other  liquors.  We  unite  strands  to  make 
a  rope.  The  States  of  North  America,  united,  form 
one  nation. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  connect  in  a  near  relation  or  alli- 
ance ;  as,  to  unite  families  by  marriage ;  to  unite 
nations  by  treaty. 

3.  To  make  to  agree  or  be  uniform  ;  as,  to  unite  a 
kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship;  to  unite  men  in 
opinions.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  cause  to  adhere ;  as,  to  unite  bricks  or  stones 
by  cement. 
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5.  To  join  in  interest  or  fellowship.     Oen.  xlix. 

6.  To  tie;  to  splice;  as,  to  unite  two  cords  or 
ropes. 

7.  To  join  in  affection ;  to  make  near ;  as,  to  unite 
hearts  in  love. 

[  Upitc  is  followed  by  to  or  with.  To  unite  to,  is  to 
join.  Oen.  xlix.  vi.  To  unite  with,  is  to  associate  ; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  obvious  or  impor- 
tant.] 

To  unite  the  heart;  to  cause  all  its  powers  and  affec- 
tions to  join  with  order  and  delight  in  the  same  ob- 
jects. Ps.  lxxxvi. 
U-NITE',  v.  i.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur  ;  to  act 
in  concert.  All  parties  united  in  petitioning  for  a 
repeal  of  the  law. 

2.  To  coalesce ;  to  be  cemented  or  consolidated  ; 
to  combine  ;  as,  bodies  unite  by  attraction  or  af- 
finity. 

3.  To  grow  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  wound. 

The  spur  of  a  young  cock,  grafted  into  the  comb,  will  unite  and 
grow.  Duhamel. 

4.  To  coalesce,  as  sounds. 

5.  To  be  mixed.     Oil  and  water  will  not  unite. 
U-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.      Joined  ;    made  to  agree  ;    ce- 
mented ;  mixed  ;  attached  by  growth. 

United  Brethren  ;  a  religious  community  commonly 
called  Moravians. 

United  flowers,  are  such  as  have  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Cyc. 

U-NIT'ED-LY,  adv.     With  union  or  joint  efforts. 

Ij-NlT'ER,  n.     The  person  or  thing  that  unites. 

U-NIT'ING,  ppr.  Joining  ;  causing  to  agree  ;  consoli- 
dating; coalescing;  growing  together. 

U_-NI"TION,  (yu-nish'un,)  n.  Junction  ;  act  of  unit- 
ing.    [Not  in  use.]  Wiseman. 

U'NI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting.  [Not 
used.]  Norris. 

U'NIT-JXR,  n.  A  small,  insulated  Leyden  jar,  placed 
between  the  electrical  machine  and  a  larger  jar  or 
battery,  so  as  to  announce,  by  its  repeated  dis- 
charges, the  number  of  them  which  have  passed 
into  the  larger  jar.  Brande. 

U'NI-TY,  (yu'ne-te,)  n.t  [L.  unitas.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  one  ;  oneness.  Unity  may 
consist  of  a  simple  substance  or  existing  being,  as  the 
soul  ;  but  usually  it  consists  in  a  close  junction  of 
particles  or  parts',  constituting  a  body  detached  from 
other  bodies.  Unity  is  a  thing  undivided  itself,  but 
separate  from  every  other  thing.     School  Philosophy. 

2.  Concord  ;  conjunction  ;  as,  a  unity  of  proofs. 

Shale. 

3.  Agreement ;  uniformity  ;  as,  unity  of  doctrine  ; 
unity  of  worship  in  a  church.  Hooker. 

4.  In  Christian  theology,  oneness  of  sentiment,  af- 
fection, or  behavior. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  br.lhpn  to  dwell  together 
m  unity  I  —  Ps.  exxxiii. 

5.  In  mathematics,  the  abstract  expression  for  any 
unit  whatsoever.  The  number  1  is  unity  when  it 
is  not  applied  to  any  particular  object ;  but  a  unit, 
when  it  is  so  applied.  Olmsted. 

6.  In  poclrii,  \Ui-  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor 
of  story  and  propriety  of  representation  is  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  drama,  the  three  unities  required  were 
those  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place  ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  should  be  but  one  main  plot ;  that  the 
time  supposed  should  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  that  the  place  of  the  action  before  the  spectators 
should  be  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  piece. 

7.  In  music,  such  a  combination  of  parts  as  to  con- 
stitute a  whole,  or  a  kind  of  symmetry  of  style  and 
character.  Rousseau. 

8.  In  law,  the  properties  of  a  joint  estate  are  de- 
rived from  its  unity,  which  is  fourfold  ;  unity  of  in- 
terest, unity  of  title,  unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  pos- 
session ;  in  other  words,  joint-tenants  have  one  and 
the  same  interest,  aerruiiiL'  by  one  and  the  same  con- 
veyance, commencing  at  trie  same  time,  and  held 
by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession. 

Blackstone. 

9.  In  law,  uniti/  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession 
of  two  rights  by  several  titles,  as  when  a  man  has  a 
lease  of  kind  upon  a  certain  rent,  and  afterward  buys 
the  fee-simple.  This  is  a  unity  of  possession,  by  which 
the  lease  is  extinguished. 

Unity  of  f uith  is  all  equal  belief  of  the  same  truths 
of  God,  and  possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  like 
form  and  degree.  Brown. 

Unitii  of  spirit  is  the  oneness  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  saints,  by  which  the  same  spirit 
dwells  in  both,  and  both  have  the  same  disposition 
and  aims  ;  and  it  is  the  oneness  of  Christians  among 
themselves,  united  under  the  same  head,  having  the 
same  spirit  dwelling  in  them,  and  possessing  the 
same  graces,  faith,  love,  hope,  &c.  Brown. 

U'Nt-VALVE,  a.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  valves.] 
Having  one  valve  only    as  a  shell  or  pericarp. 

U'NI-VALVE,  n.  A  shell  having  one  valve  only; 
a  mollusk  whose  shell  is  composed  of  a  single  piece. 
The  univalves  form  one  of  the  three  divisions  into 
which  shells  are  usually  divided.  Linmeus. 

U-NI-VALV'tJ-LAR,  a.  Having  one  valve  only  ;  as, 
a  univalvular  pericarp  or  shell.  Martyn.     Cyc. 
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U-NI-VERS'AL,  a.t  [L.  universalis;  unus  and  versor.] 

1.  All ;  extending  to  or  comprehending  the  whole 
number,  quantity,  or  space  ;  as,  universal  ruin  ;  uni- 
versal good  ;  universal  benevolence. 

Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  geueral  laws.  Pope. 

2.  Total ;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars  ;  as,  universal 
kinds.  Davies. 

4.  In  botany,  a  universal  umbel  is  a  primary  or  gen- 
eral umbel  ;  the  first  or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a  com- 
pound umbel ;  opposed  to  partial.  A  universal  in- 
volucre is  not  unfrequently  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
universal  umbel.  Martyn. 

Universal  dial  is  a  dial  by  which  the  hour  may  he 
found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  under 
any  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Universal  joint ;  a  contrivance  employed  to  give 
motion  obliquely  to  certain  instruments,  as  the  tele- 
scope. Two  universal  joints  are  so  combined  as  to 
give  motion  separately,  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  e.  g.,  one  horizontally  and  the  other 
vertically  ;  but,  when  both  act  together,  the  motion 
is  oblique  between  the  two  separate  directions.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  arms  terminating  in  semicir- 
cles, connected  by  pins  or  shafts  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Olmsted. 

Universal  proposition ;  one  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  widest  extent,  and  the  predicate  applies 
to  every  thing  which  the  subject  can  denote. 

fVhately. 
U-NI-VERS'AL,  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  In  logic,  a 
universal  is  comple  r  or  incomplei.  A  complex  universal 
is  either  a  universal  proposition,  as  "  every  whole  is 
greater  than  its  parts,"  or  whatever  raises  a  mani- 
fold conception  in  the  mind,  as  the  definition  of  a 
reasonable  animal. 

An  inconiplrr  universal  is  what  produces  one  con- 
ception only  in  the  mind,  and  is  a  simple  thing  re- 
specting many  ;  as  human  nature,  which  relates  to 
every  individual  in  which  it  is  found.  Cijc. 

2.  The  whole;  the  general  system  of  the  universe. 
[JVot  in  use.] 
CJ-NI-VERS'AL-ISM,  n.  In  theology,  the  doctrine  or 
belief  that  all  men  will  be  saved  or  made  happy  in  a 
future  life. 
U-NI-VERS'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
that  all  men  will  be  saved. 

2.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all  particulars. 
[Obs.]  Bentlen. 

U-NI-VER-SAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  extending  to 
the  whole  ;  as,  the  universality  of  a  proposition  .  the 
universality  of  sin  ;  the  umversulitii  of  the  deluge. 
Woodward. 
U-NI-VERS'AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  universal. 

Coleridge. 
U-NI-VERS'AL-IZ-ED,  pp.     Rendered  universal. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  universal. 
Ho  ice. 

IJ-NI-VERS'AL-LY,  adv.  With  extension  to  the 
whole  ;  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all  ;  without  ex- 
ception. Air  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused.  God's 
laws  are  uuirirsollii  binding  on  Ins  creatures. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-NESS,  n.     Universality. 

Note.  —  Universal  and  its  derivatives  are  used  in 
common  discourse  for  General.  This  kind  of  uni- 
versality is  by  the  schooimen  called  moral,  as  admit- 
ting of  some'  exceptions,  in  distinction  from  mcta- 
phusirul,  which  precludes  all  exceptions. 

U'NI-VERSE,  n.     [Fr.  univers ;  L.  universitas.] 

The  collective  name  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them  ;  the  whole  system  of  created 
things  ;  the  70  rra*  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mundus  of 
the  Latins. 

U-NI-VERS'I-TY,  71.  An  assemblage  of  colleges  es- 
tablished in  any  place,  with  professors  for  instructing 
students  in  the  sciences  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  where  degrees  are  conferred.  A  university 
is  properly  a  universal  school,  in  which  are  taught 
all  branches  of  learning,  or  the  four  faculties  of  the- 
ology, medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences  and  arts. 

U-NIV'O-CAL,  a.     [h.  unus,  one,  and  vox,  word.] 

1.  Having  one  meaning  only.  A  unioocal  word  is 
opposed  to  an  cquivociil,  which  has  two  or  more  sig- 
nifications. Walts. 

2.  Having  unison  of  sounds,  as  the  octave  in  mu- 
sic and  its  replicates.  Rousseau. 

3.  Certain  ;  regular;  pursuing  always  one  tenor. 
[Utile  used.]  Brown. 

U-NIV'0-CAL.-LY,  ado.    In  one  term  ;  in  one  sense. 

How  is  sin  unirueulhi  ,li„lingnislied  into  venial  and  mortal,  if  the 

2.  In  one  tenor.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

U-NlV-O-eA'TION,    71.      Agreement  of  name  and 

meaning.  Cyc. 
UN-Ja  K'lUNO.  a.     Not  discordant. 
UN-.IE.\L'OIjo,  (-jel'us,)  a.     Not  mistrusting. 

UN-JOIN' ED,  a.     Not  joined.  Hooker. 

UN-JOINT',  v.  t.     To  disjoint.  Fulierr. 
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UN-JOINT'ED,  pp.     Disjointed  ;  separated.     Milton. 

2.  a.  Having  no  joint  or  articulation;  as,  an  un- 

jointed  stein.  Botany. 

UN-JO  Y'OUS,  a.    Not  joyous;  not  gay  or  cheerful. 

Thomson. 

UNJOY'OUS-LY,  adv.    Uncheerfnlly  ;  not  joyously. 

UN-JUD6'ED,(-jujd',)a.    Not  judged;  not  judicially 

determined.  Prior. 

UN-JUST',  a.  Not  just ;  acting  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ard of  right  established  by  the  divine  law  ;  not  equi- 
table ;  as,  an  unjust  man. 

2.  Contrary  to  justice  and  right ;  wrongful ;  as,  an 
unjust  sentence ;  an  unjust  demand  ;  an  unjust  accu- 

UN-JUST'l-FI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  justifiable  ;  that  can 
not,  he  proved  to  he  right ;  not  to  be  vindicated  or 
defended  ;  as,  an  unjustifiable  motion  or  action. 

Attcrbury. 

UN-JUST'I-FT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  justifiable.  Clarendon. 

UN-JUST' I-FI-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  that  can 
not  lie  ju>tified  or  vindicated. 

UN-JUST']-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  a.    Not  justified  or  vindi- 
cated. 
2.   Not  pardoned.  J.  M.  Mason. 

UN-JUST'LY,  adv.  In  an  unjust  manner;  wrong- 
fully. 

UNK'ED,  )  for  Uncouth.    Odd;    strange.      [Not  in 

UNK'ID,    (      use.] 

UN-KEM'MED,  j  a.    Uncombed;   unpolished. 

UN-KEMPT',      )  Spenser. 

[  Obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 

UN-KEN'NEL,  v.t.  To  drive  from  his  hole;  as,  to 
unkennel  a  fox.  Shah. 

2.  To  rouse  from  secrecy  or  retreat.  Sliak. 

3.  To  release  from  a  kennel. 
UN-KEN'NEL-£D,  pp.     Driven  or  let  loose  from  con- 
finement, as  a  fox  or  dog. 

UN-KENT',  a.     [un  and  ken,  to  know.]     Unknown. 

[Ob.i.]  Spenser. 

UN-KEPT',  a.   Not  kept ;  not  retained  ;  not  preserved. 

2.  Not  observed  ;  not.  obeyed  ;  as  a  command. 

Hooker. 
UN-KER'CHIEF-£D,  (-ker'chift,)  a.    Not  having  on 

a  kerchief. 
UN-KKRN'EL-ED,  a.     Destitute  of  a  kernel.     Pollok. 
UN-KIND',  a.     Not  kind  ;  not  benevolent ;  not  favor- 
able :  not  obliging.  Shall. 
2.   Unnatural.                                                 Spenser. 
UN-KINU'LI-NESS,  n.     Unfavornhleness. 
UN-KIND'LY,  a.    Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature ;  as, 
an  unkindly  crime.                                             Spenser. 
2.  Unfavorable  ;  malignant ;  as,  an  unkindly  fog. 
Milton. 
UN-KIND' LY,  adv.     Without  kindness;  without  af- 
fection ;  as,  to  treat  one  unldndly. 
2.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature  ;  unnaturally. 
All  works  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkin'lly  mixed.                   Milton. 

UN-KTND'NESS,  n.    Want  of  kindness;  want  of  nat- 
ural affection  ;  want  of  good  will. 
2.  Disobliging  treatment ;  disfavor. 

UN-KING',  n.  t.     To  deprive  of  royalty.  Shuk. 

UNrKING'LIKE,  )  a.     Unbecoming  a  king;  not  no- 

UN-KING'LY,       (      ble.  Mdner.     Shuk. 

UN-KISS'-ED,  (-kist',)  a,    Not  kissed.  Shak. 

UNK'LE.     See  Uncle. 

UN-KNFXL'EI),  (-neld',)o.     Untolled.  Byron. 

UN-KNIGIIT'LY,  a.     Unbecoming  a  knight.  Sidney. 

UN-KNIT',  (-nit',)  v.  t.    To  separate  threads  that  are 
knit ;  to  open  ;  to  loose  work  that  is  knit  or  knotted. 
Shak. 
2.  To  open.  Sliak. 

UN-KNOT",  (-not',)  v.  t.   To  free  from  knots  ;  to  untie. 

UN-KNOT'TEI),  pp.     Freed  from  knots  ;  untied. 

UN-KNoVV,  (-no',)  v.  t.    To  cease  to  know      [JVot  in 

UN-KNoW'A-BLE,tt.  That  can  not  be  known.  Watts. 
UN-KNoVV'ING,  a.     Not  knowing;    ignorant;  with 
of 

Unknotting  of  deceit.  Pope. 

UN-KNoW'ING-LY.ao'u.  Ignorantly  ,  without  knowl- 
edge or  design.  Addison. 
UN-KNoWN',  a.     Not  known.     The  author  of  the 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  had  cohabitation.  Shak 

4.  Not  having  communication.  Addison. 
UN-LA'ISOR-ED,  a.     Not  produced  by  labor  ;  as,  un- 
labored harvests.  Drydt 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor  ;  not  tilled.  Blacknu 

3.  Spontaneous;    voluntary;    that   offers    without 
etTort ;  natural. 

And  Iron]  the  theme  unlnho. ,.!  tieuili.  s  rise.  Ticket. 

4.  Easy;  natural;  not  stiff;  as,  an  unlabored  style. 

Rosa 
UN-LA-Bo'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  laborious  ;  not  difficult  to 

be  done.  Milton. 

UN-LA-Bo'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Without  labor. 
UN-LACE',  v.  t.     To  loose  from  lacing  or  fastening  by 
ih  loops  and  holes 


a  cord  or  strin 
a  unlace  a  hel 
2.  To  loose 


lenl. 


3.  To  divest  of  ornaments.  Sliak. 

4.  In  sea  language,  to  loose  and  take  off  a  bonnet 
from  a  sail,  or  to  cast  off  any  lacing  in  any  part  of 
the  rigging  of  a  vessel.  Totten. 

UN-LACED,  (-laste',) pp.    Loosed  from  lacing;   un- 
fastened. 

UN-LACING,  ppr.     Loosing  from  lacing  or  fastening. 

UN-LACK'EY-£D,   (-lak'id,)    a.      Unattended   by   a 
lackey.  Cowpcr. 

UN-LADE',  v.  U    To  unload  ;   to  take  out  the  cargo 
of;  as,  to  unlade  a  ship. 

2.  To  unload ;  to  remove,  as  a  load  or  burden. 
Acts  xxi. 

UN-LAD'£N,  pp.  of  Lade.    Unloaded. 

UN-LaD'ING,  ppr.     Removing  the  cargo  from  a  ship. 

UN-LA'DY-LIKE,  a.     Not  ladylike. 

UN-LAID',  a.    Not  placed  ;  not  fixed.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  allayed  ;  not  pacified  ;  not  suppressed. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  B.  Jonson. 
UN-LA-MENT'ED,  a.    Not  lamented  ;  whose  loss  is 

not  deplored. 

Thus  unlamcnled  pass  the  proud  away.  Pope. 

UN-LANCH'£D,  a.     Not  lanched. 
UN-LAP',  v.  t.     To  unfold. 
UN-LAP'PED,  f-lapt',)  pp.    Unfolding. 
UN-LAP'lMNG,Ww.     Unfolding. 
UN-LARD'ED,  a.    Not  intermixed  or  inserted  for  im- 
provement. Chesterfield. 
UN-LATCH',  v.  i.     To  open  or  loose  by  lifting  the 

latch. 
UN-LATCH'ING,  ppr.    Opening  or  loosing  by  lifting 

the  latch. 
UN-LAUNCH'ED,  (-liincht ',}  a.    Not  launched. 
UN-LAU'REL-ED,  a.    Not  crowned  with  laurel ;  not 

honored.  Byron. 

UN-LAVTSH,   a.     Not    lavish;     not    profuse;    not 

wasteful. 
UN-LAV'ISH-£D,  (-lav'isht,)  a.    Not  lavished ;  not 

spent  wastefully. 
UN-LAW',  v.  t    To  deprive  of  the  authority  of  law. 
Milton. 
UN-LA W'FUL,  a.    Not  lawful ;     contrary  to   law  ; 

illegal  ;  not  permitted  by  law.  Drydcn. 

Unlawful  assembly  ;  in  law,  the  meeting  of  three  or 

more  persons  with  intent  mutually  to  assist   each 

other  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  private 

nature  with  force  and  violence.  Bouvicr. 

UN-LAW'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  violation  of  law  or  right ; 

illegally.  Taylor. 

2.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock  ;  as,  a  child  un- 

lawfully  born.  Addison. 

UN-LAW'FUL-NESS,  n.      Illegality ;  contrariety  to 

law."  .  South. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 
UN-LA W'LIKE,  a.     Not  lawlike. 
UN-LeACH'ED,  (-leecht',)  a.    Not  leached  ;  as,  un- 

leached  ashes. 
UN-LEARN',  (-lern',)  v.  t.     To  forget  or  lose  what 

has  been  learned.     It  is  most  important  to  us  all  to 

unlearn  the  errors  of  our  early  education. 

I  had  learne.i  Kin-'  nirht;    I  had  to  unlearn  every  thine. 

Lutlier  in  Milner. 

UN-LEARN'ED,  (pp.pron.  un-Iernd',  and  a.  un-lern'- 
ed,)  pp.    Forgotten. 

2.  a.  Not  learned  ;  ignorant ;  illiterate  ;  not  in- 
structed. Drydcn. 

3.  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known.         Milton. 

4.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man ;  as,  unlearned 
verses.  Shak. 

UN-LEARN'ED-LY,  adv.     Ignorantly.  Brown. 

UN-LEARN'ED-NESS,  n.    Want  of  learning  ;  illiter- 
ateness.  Sylvester. 

UN-LEARN'IJNG,   ppr.      Forgetting  what    one    has 
learned. 

UN-LEAV'EN-ED,  (-lev'nd,)   a.    Not  leavened  ;  not 
raised  by  leaven,  barm,  or  yeast.     Exod.  xii. 

UN-LECTU.R-ED,  a.     Not  taught  by  lecture.   Young. 

UN-LED',  a.     Not  led  or  conducted. 

UN-LEIS'lTR-ED,   (-loezh'urd  or -lezh'urd,)   a.    Not 
having  leisure.     [Mt  m  use.]  Milton, 

UN-LENT',  a.     Not  lent. 

UN-LESS',  conj.-t  [Sax.  onlesan,  to  loose  or  release.] 
Except ;  that  is,  remove  or  dismiss  the  fact  or 
thing  stated  in  the  sentence  or  clause  which  follows. 
"  We  can  not  thrive  unless  wo  are  industrious 
frugal."  The  sense  will  he  more  obvious  with 
clauses  of  the  sentence  inverted.  Unless  [remove 
this  fact,  suppose  it  not  to  exist]  we  are  industriou 
anil  frugal,  we  can  not  thrive.  Unless,  then,  answei 
for  a  negation.  If  we  are  not  industrious,  we  ca 
not  thrive. 

UN-LESS'£N-£D,  a.     Not  diminished. 

UN-LES'SON-£D,  a.    Not  taught ;  not  instructed. 
Sliak. 

UN-LET'TER-£D,  a.     Unlearned  ;   untaught ;   ignc 
rant.  Drydcn. 

UN-LET'TER-£D-NESS,  n.    Want  of  learning. 

TVntcrhouse. 

UN-LEV'EL-ED,  a.    Not  leveled  ;  not  laid  even. 

Ticket. 

UN-LI-BID'IN-OUS,  a.    Not  libidinous ;  not  lustful. 
Milton. 


UN-LI'CENS-£D,  (li'senst,)  a.  Not  licensed  ;  not 
having  permission  by  authority  ;  as,  an  unlicensed 
innkeeper. 


UN-LICK'ED,  (-likt',)  a.  Shapeless;  not  formed  to 
smoothness  ;  as  an  unlicked  I.  ar  whelp.  Shak. 

UN-LZGHT'ED,  a.     Not  lighted  ;  not  illuminated. 

Prior. 
2.  Not  kindled  or  set  on  fire. 

UN-LIGHT'SOME,  (-llte'sum,)  a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
warning  light.  Milton. 

UN-LIKE',  a.      Dissimilar;   having  no  resemblance. 
Never  were  two  men  more  unlike.    The  cases  are 
entirely  unlike. 
2.  Improbable  ;  unlikely.  Bacon. 

UN-LIKE'LI-HOOD,  I  n.    'improbability. 

UN-LIKE'LI-NESS,   \  South.     Locke. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  a.  Improbable  ;  such  as  can  not  be 
reasonably  expected  ;  as,  an  unlikely  event.  The 
thing  you  mention  is  very  unlikely. 

2.  Not   promising  success.     He  employs  very  un- 
likely means  to  effect  his  object. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  adv.     Improbably.  Addison. 

UN-LIKE'NESS,  n.  Want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimil- 
itude. Drydcn. 

UN-LIM'BER,  a.  Not  limber;  not  flexible;  not 
yielding. 

UN-LIM'BER,  v.  t.  In  military  language,  to  take  off 
the  limbers  ;  as,  to  unlimbcr  the  guns. 

UN-LLM'BER-ED,  pp.     Freed  from  the  limbers. 

UN-LIM'BER-ING,  ppr.     Taking  off  the  limbers. 

UN-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.    Admitting  no  limits;  bound- 
[We  now  use  Illimitable.]  [less. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED,  a.  Not  limited  ;  having  no  bounds; 
boundless.  Boyle. 

2.  Undefined  ;  indefinite  ;  not  bounded  by  proper 
exceptions  ;  as,  unlimited  terms. 

3.  Uncontined  ;  not  restrained. 

Ascribe  not  to  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise  of  mercy  as  may 

destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

Unlimited  problem,  is  one  which  is  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  Cijc. 

UN-LLM'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     Without  bounds. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
UN-LIMTT-ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  bound- 
less, or  of  being  undefined.  Johnson. 
UN-LIN'E-AL,  a.    Not  in  a  line  ;  not  coming  in  the 

order  of  succession.  Shak. 

UN-LINK',  v.  t.     To  separate  links  ;  to  loose  ;  to  un- 
fasten ;  to  untwist.  Shak. 
UN-LICi'UI-DA-TED,  (-lik'we-da-ted,)  a.    Not  liqui- 
dated ;  not  settled;   not  having  the  exact  amount 
ascertained;   as,  an  unliquidated  debt;    unliquidated 
accounts.                                                           Hamilton. 
2.  Unpaid  ;  unadjusted.                            Wheaton. 
UN-Lia'UI-FI-ED,  (-lik'we-flde,)  a.    Unmelted  ;  not 

dissolved.  Addison. 

UN-LIO'UOR-ED,  (-lik'urd,)  a.  Not  moistened;  not 
smeared  with  liquor  ;  not  rilled  with  liquor. 

Bp.  Hull.     Milton 
UN-LIS'T£N-ING,   a.    Not  listening ;    not  hearing; 

not  regarding.  Thomson. 

UN-LIVE'LI-NESS,  n.     Want  of  life  ;  dullness. 

UN-LIVE'LY,  a.     Not  lively  ;  dull.  [Milton. 

UN-LOAD',  v.  t.     To  take  the  load  from  ;  to  discharge 

of  a  load  or  cargo  ;  as,  to  unload  a  ship ;  to  unload  a 

cart. 

2.  To  disburden  ;  as,  to  unload  a  beast. 

3.  To  disburden;  to  relieve  from  any  thing  oner- 
ous or  troublesome.  Shak. 

UN-LoAD'ED,  pp.    Freed  from  a  load  or  cargo ;  dis- 
burdened. 
UN-LoAD'ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  a  load  or  cargo  ; 

disburdeniiiL' ;  relieving  of  a  burden. 
UN-LO'CA-TED,   a.      Not   placed  ;    not    fixed   in  a 
place. 

2.  In  America,  unlocated  lands  are  such  new  or 
wild  lands  as  have  not  been  surveyed,  appropriated, 
or  designated  by  marks,  limits,  or  boundaries,  to 
some  individual,  company,  or  corporation. 
UN-LOCK',  v.  t.  To  unfasten  what  is  locked  ;  as,  to 
unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 
2.  To  open,  in  general ;  to  lay  open. 

Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades.  Pope. 

UN-LOCK'iT),  (-lokt',)  pp.    Opened. 
2.  a.     Not  locked  ;  not  made  fast. 
Unlookcd  for;  not  expected  ;  not  foreseen.   Bacon. 
UN-LOOSE','  (tin-loos', )  v.  U     To  loose. 

Shak.    John  i.  27. 
[This  word    is  unnecessary,  the  idea  being  ex- 
pressed by  Loose.] 
UN-LOOSE',    (mi-loos',)  r.  i.     To  fall   in  pieces  :  to 
lose  all  connection  or  union.     [See  above.]      Collier. 
UX-l.OS'A-lil.E,  a.     That  can   not  be  lost.     UYot  in 
Boyle. 
Sidney. 
loveliness;    una- 
ant'  of   the   qualities   which   attract 
love.  •  s<  '""'■ 

UN-LOVE'LY,  (-luv'le,)  a.  Not  lovely  ;  not  amia- 
ble ;  destitute  of  the  qualities  "Inch  attract  love,  or 
possessing  qualities  that  excite  dislike 


u.\-LiU:? \r\-l>L.l^,  u.       luai    t-im    "««•    "~ 

UN-LOV'ED,  (-luvd\)  a.     Not  loved. 
UN-LOVE'LI-NESS,    «.     Want   of  lo 
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UN-LOVING,  a.     Not  loving  ;  not  fond.  Sliak. 

UN-LOV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unloving  manner. 
UN-LO'BRI-CA-TED,  a.     Not  lubricated. 
UN-LUCK'I-LY,  adv.    Unfortunately;  by  ill  fortune. 

Addison. 
UN-LUCK'I-NESS,  n.    Unfortunateness  ;  ill  fortune. 

2.   .Miscbievousness.  [Addison. 

UN  LUCK'Y,  a.    Unfortunate;    not  successful ;    as, 
an  unlucky  man. 

2.  Unfortunate ;  not  resulting  in  success  ;  as,  an 
unlucky  adventure;  an  unlucky  throw  of  dice ;  an 
unlucki,  game. 

[This  word  is  usually  applied  to  incidents  in  which 
success  depends  on  single  events,  to  games  of  haz- 
ard, &c,  rather  than  to  things  which  depend  on  a 
i  long  series  of  events,  or  on  the  ordinary  course  of 
providence.  Hence  we  say,  a  man  is  unlucky  in 
or  in  a  lottery  ;  but  not  that  a  farmer  is  unlucky 
his  husbandly,  or  a  commander  unlucky  in  the  re- 
sult of  a  campaign.] 

3.  Unhappy;  miserable;  subject  to  frequent  mis- 
fortunes. Spenser. 

4.  Slightly  mischievous;  mischievously  waggish ; 
as,  an  unlucky  boy  ;  an  unlucky  wag. 

5.  Ill-omened  ;  inauspicious. 

Haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face.  Dryden. 

UN-LUS'TROUS,  a.    Wanting  luster;  not  shining. 
Shah. 

UN-LUS'TROUS-LY,  adv.     With  want  of  luster. 

UN- LUST' Y,  a.     Not  lusty  ;  not  stout ;  weak. 

UN-LuTE',  v.  t.    To  separate   things   cemented  or 
luted  ;  to  take  the  lute  or  clay  from. 

UN-LOT'ED,  pp.     Separated,  as  luted  vessels. 

UN-LOT'ING,  ppr.     Separating,  as  luted  vessels. 

UN-LUX-U'Rl-OUS,  a.     Not  luxurious. 

UN-MAI)'D£N-£D,  a.     Not  maddened. 

UN-MaDE',  pp.    Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 
Woodward. 
2.  a.    Not  made  ;  not  yet  formed.  Spenser. 

ide.  Blackmore. 

Not  having  magnetic  proper- 
ties. Cavallo. 

UN-MaID'HN-LY,  a.     Not  becoming  a  maiden.  Hall. 

UN-MAlM'iCD.a.     Not  maimed  ;  not  disabled  in  any 
limb;  sound;  entire.  Pope. 

UN-MAIN-TAIN' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  main- 
tained or  supported.  Story. 

UN-MAK' A-BLE,  a.    Not  possible  to  be  made.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Grew. 

UN-MAKE',  v.  t.    To  destroy  the  form  and  qualities 
which  constitute  a  thing  what  it  is. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things  to  try  experiments. 


being  nnmalleable. 

UN-MAL'LE-A-BLE,a.  Not  malleable  ;  not  capable  of 

being  hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by 

UN-MAN',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  constitutional 
qualities  of  a  human  being,  as  reason,  &c.     South. 

2.  To  deprive  of  men  ;  as,  to  unman  a  ship. 

3.  To  emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a 
man  ;  to  break  or  reduce  into  irresolution ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  deject.  Dryden.     Pope. 

5.  To  dispeople  ;  as  towns  uuniunucd.     Goldsmith. 
UN-MAN'AGE-A-BLE,  a.     Not  manageable  ;  not  ea- 
sily restrained,  governed,  or  directed;  not  controll- 
able. 

2.  Not  easily  wielded.  Locke. 

UN-MAN'AGE-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  man- 
ageable. 
UN-MAN'A-<S.ED,  a.    Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 
Taylor. 
2.  Not  tutored  ;  not  educated.  Felton. 

UN-MAN'LIKE,  )  a.    Not  becoming  a  human  being. 
UN-MAN'LY,       j  Collier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

Unmanly  warmth  and  Undi-rness  of  love.  Addison. 

3.  Not  worthy  of  a  noble  mind;  ignoble;  base; 
ungenerous  ;  cowardly. 

UN-MAN'LI-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unmanly. 
UN-IWAN'N.ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  the  qualities  of  a 

UN-MAN'NER-ED,  a.    Uncivil ;  rude.     B.  Jonson. 

UN-MAN'NER-LI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  good  man- 
ners ;  breach  of  civility  ;  rudeness  of  behavior. 

Locke. 

UN-MAN'NER-LY,  a.  Ill-bred;  not  having  good 
manners ;  rude  in  behavior ;  as,  an  unmannerly 
youth. 

2.  Not  according  to  good  manners;  as,  an  unman- 
nerlyjest.  Swift. 

IJN-liAN'NER-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly.  Shale. 

UN-MAN'NING,  ppr.      Depriving  of   the  powers  or 
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UN-MAN-U-FAC'TIJR-SD,  a.     Not  manufactured  ; 

not  wrought  into  the  proper  form  for  use. 
UN-MA-NuR'-ED,  a.    Not  manured ;  not  enriched  by 
manure. 
2.  Uncultivated.  Spenser. 

UN-MARK'£D,  (-m'arkt',)  a.   Not  marked;  having  no 
mark. 
2.  Unobserved  ;  not  regarded  ;  undistinguished. 

UN-MAR'RED,   a.     Not  marred;   not  injured;   not 
spoiled  ;  not  obstructed. 

UN-MAR'RI-A-BLE,   a.     Not  marriageable.     [Little 
used.]  Milton. 

UN-MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE,   (-mar'rij-a-bl,)  a.    Not  fit 
to  be  married. 

UN-MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  or  con- 
dition of  not  being  fit  to  be  married. 

UN-MAR'RI-£D,  (-mar'rid,)  a.    Not  married  ;  having 
no  husband  or  no  wife.  Bacon. 

UN-MAR'RY,  v.  t.     To  divorce.  Milton. 

UN-MAR'SHAL-£D,  a.      Not  disposed  or  arranged 
in  due  order. 

UN-MAS'CU-LaTE,  v.  t.     To  emasculate.     Fuller. 

UN-MAS'CU-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.     Not  masculine  or  man- 
ly ;  feeble  ;  effeminate.  Milton. 

UN-MAS'eU-LINE-LY,    adv.      In  an    unmasculine 
manner. 

UN-MASK',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  a  mask  or  of  any  dis- 
guise ;  to  lay  open  what  is  concealed.  Roscommon. 

UN-MASK',  v.  i.    To  put  off  a  mask. 

UN-MASK'£D,  (-ma.skf,);ip.    Stripped  of  a  mask  or 
disguise. 
2.  a.     Open  ;  exposed  to  view.  Dryden. 

UN-MaSK'ING,  ppr.    Stripping   off  a  mask  or  dis- 

UN-MAS'TER-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  mastered 
or  subdued.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

UN-MAS'TER-jED,  a.    Not  subdued  ;  not  conquered. 
2.  Not  conquerable. 

He  can  not  his  unmastered  grief  sustain.  Dryden. 

UN-MAS'TI-CA-BLE,    a.       Not    capable    of    being 
chewed. 

UN-MATCH' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  matched  ; 
that  can  not  be  equaled  ;  unparalleled.         Hooker. 

UN-MATCH'ED,   (-matcht',)  a.    Matchless  ;  having 
no  match  or  equal.  Dryden. 

UN-MeAN'ING,  a.    Having  no  meaning  or  significa- 
tion ;  as,  unmeaning  words. 

2.  Not  expressive  ;  not  indicating  intelligence;  as, 
an  unmeaning  face. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th'  unmeaning  brow.    Trumbull. 

UN-MeAN'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  significance. 

UN-MeAN'ING-NESS,  7t.     Want  of  meaning. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

UN-MEANT',  (un-ment',)   a.     Not  meant ;   not  in- 
tended. Dryden. 

UN-MEAS'LTR-A-BLE,  (-mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.    That  can 

not  be  measured  ;  unbounded  ;  boundless.      Swift. 

[For  this,  Immeasurable  is  generally  used.] 

UN-MEAS'OR-A-BLY,  adv.     Beyond  all  measure. 
Howell. 

UN-MEAS'UR-.ED,  a.    Not  measured  ;  plentiful  be- 
yond measure.  Milton. 
2.  Immense;  infinite;  as,  unmeasured  space. 

Blackmore. 

UN-ME-CHAN'ie-AL,  a.    Not  mechanical  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  principles  of  mechanics. 

UN-ME-€HAN'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics. 

UN-ME€H'AN-IZ-£D,  a.    Not  formed  by  design,  art, 
or  skill.  Palcy. 

UN-MED'DLED   WITH ;    not    meddled   with ;    not 
touched  ;  not  altered.  Care 

UN-MED'DLING,  a.    Not  meddling  ;  not  interfering 
with  the  concerns  of  others  ;  not  officious. 

Chesterfield. 

UN-MED'DLING-LY,  adv.     Without  meddling. 

UN-MED'DLING-NESS,  n.    Forbearance  of  interpo- 
sition.    [JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-MED'I-TA-TED,a.    Not  meditated ;  not  prepared 
by  previous  thought.  Milton. 

UN-MEET',  a.    Not  fit;  not  proper;  not  worthy  or 
suitable.  Milton.     Prior. 

UN-MEET'LY,   adv.     Not  fitly ;   not  properly ;   not 
suitably.  Spenser. 

UN-MEET'NESS,  n.     Unfitness;  unsuitabletiess. 
Milton. 

UN-MEL'LoW-JED,  a.      Not    mellowed;    not  fully 
matured.  Shak. 

UN-ME-L6'DI-OUS,   a.      Not  melodious;    wanting 
melody  ;  harsh.  Herbert 

UN-ME^LO'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Without  melody. 

UN-ME-Lo'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  dest 
tute  of  melody. 

UN-MELT'ED,  a.     Undissolved  ;   not  melted. 

Waller. 
2.  Not  softened. 

UN-MELT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unmclted. 

UN-MEM'BER,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  membership  in 
church. 

UN-MEM'BER-ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  membership. 

UN-MEN'A-CED,  (-men'ast,)  a.    Not  threatened. 


UNM 

UN-MEN' A-CING,  a.     Not  threatening. 

UN-MEN 'A-CING-LY,  adu.    Without  menacing. 

UN-MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  mentioned. 
Ec.  Rev. 
2.  n.     As  a  noun,  a  garment  not  to  be  named. 

UN-MEN'TION-£D,  a.    Not  mentioned  ;  not  named. 
Clurendun. 

UN-MER'€AN-TILE,  (-til,)  a.  Not  according  to  the 
customs  .-old  rules  of  commerce. 

UN-MKR'CE-NA-RY,  a.     Not  mercenary  ;  not  hired 

UN-MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  merchantable; 
not  of  a  quality  fit  for  the  market. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL,  a.  Not  merciful  ;  cruel  ;  inhuman 
to  such  beings  as  are  in  one's  power  ;  not  disposed 
to  spare  or  forgive  Rogers 

2.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant;  as,  unmerciful  de- 
mands. Pope. 

UN-MER'CI-FOL-LY,  adv.  Without  mercy  or  ten- 
derness ;  cruelly-  Addison. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  mercy  ;  want 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  toward  those  who  are 
in  one's  power ;  cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  power  or 
punishment.  Taylor. 

UN-MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Having  no  merit  or  desert. 
[,\V  in  use.]  Shale. 

UN-MER'IT-ED,  a.  Not  merited  ;  not  deserved  ;  ob- 
tained without  service  or  equivalent ;  as,  unmerited 
promotion. 

2.  Not   deserved;    cruel;    unjust;    as,   unmerited 
sull''niiL's  or  injuries. 

UN-M  ER'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     Not  deservedly. 

UN-MER'IT-Li)    .  I  i!  .  ,  n.     State  of  being  unmerited 
Boyle. 

UN-MET',  a.     Not  met.      •  B.  Jonson. 

UN-ME-TAL'LI€,  a.  Not  metallic ;  not  having  the 
properties  of  metal  ;  net  beloimiii!;  to  metals.  Encyc. 

UN-MET-A-PHYS'IC-AL,  a.  Not  metaphysical ;  not 
pertaining  to  metaphysics. 

UN-METH'OD-IZ-£D,  a.    Not  methodized. 

H.  Taylor. 

UN-MIGHT'Y,  (-mite'-,)  a.    Not  mighty ;  not  pow- 

UN-MILD',  a.    Not  mild  ;  harsh;  severe;  fierce. 
UN-MI  L1VLY,  adv.     Not  mildly  ;  harshly. 
UN-MlLD'NESS,  n.     Want  of  mildness;   harshness. 

Milton. 
UN-MIL'I-TA-RY,  a.    Not  according  to  military  rules 


as,  «„M/7Mcoin. 

UN-MlND'ED,  a.    Not  minded;  not  heeded.  Milton. 

UN-MIND'FUL,  a.  Not  mindful ;  not  heedful ;  not 
attentive  ;  regardless  ;  as,  unmindful  of  laws  ;  un- 
mindful of  health  or  of  duty.  Milton. 

UN-M'IND'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Carelessly  ;  heedlessly. 

UN-MIND'FUL-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness  ;  inatten- 
tion ;  carelessness. 

UN-MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.  t.  To  separate  things 
mixed.  Bacon. 

UN-MIN"GLE-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  mixed. 
[JVuf  i'ii  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-MIN"GL£D,  (-ming'gld,)  a.  Not  mingled;  not 
mixed  ;  pure.  Pope. 

2.  Pure;  not  vitiated  or  alloyed  by  foreign  admix- 
ture ;  as,  nnminaled  joy. 

UN-MIN-IS-TF.'RI-AL,  a.     Not  ministerial. 

UN-MLN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  Unsuitably  to  a 
minister. 

UN-MI-RAC'U-LOUS,  a.     Not  miraculous. 

UN-MI-RA€'lj-LOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  a  miracle. 

UN-MIR'Y,  a.  Not  miry  ;  not  muddy  ;  not  foul  with 
dirt.  Gay. 

UN-MISS'£D,  (-mist',)  a.  Not  missed ;  not  perceived 
to  be  gone  or  lost.  Gray. 

UN-M  IS-TAK' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  mistaken. 
[Little  used.]  Ckeyue. 

UN-M1S-TAK'.EN,  a.    Not  mistaken  ;  sure. 

Trumbull. 

UN-MTS-TRUST'ING,  a.  Not  mistrusting  ;  not  sus- 
pecting; unsuspicious. 

UN-MIT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  miti- 
gated, softened,  or  lessened.  Shak. 

UN-MIT'I-GA-TED,  a.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  lessened  ; 
not  softened  in  severity  or  harshness.  Shak. 

UN-MIX'ED,  )   a.    Not  mixed;   not  mingled;  pure; 

UN-MIXT',     j       unadulterated;    unvitiated  by   for- 
eign admixture.  Bacon. 
2.  Pure  ;  unalloyed  ;  as,  unmixed  pleasure. 

fT\-.MoA.\'/:n,  a.     Not  lamented.  Shak. 

UN-MOD'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  modified 
or  altered  in  form  ;  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  a 
more  acceptable  or  desired  form. 

UN-MOD'1-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  modified;  not 
altered  in  form  ;  not  qualified  in  meaning. 

UN-MoD'ISH,  a.  Not  modish  ;  not  according  to  cus- 
tom. Pope. 

UN-MOD'TJ-LA-TED,  a.    Not  modulated.      Shelly. 

UN-MOIST',  a.    Not  moist ,  not  humid;  dry. 

Philips. 

UN-MOIST'£N-£D,  a.    Not  made  moist  or  humid. 
Boyle. 

UN-MOLD',      \  v.  t.    To  change  the  form ;  to  reduce 

UN-MOULD',  j      from  any  form. 
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UN-MOLD'ED,  pp.    Not  changed  in  form. 
2.  a.     Not  molded  ;  not  shaped  or  formed. 

UN-MOLD'ER-ING,  a.      Not  crumbling  or  wasting 
away.  Bryant. 

UN-MO-LEST'ED,  a.    Not  molested  ;  not  disturbed  ; 
free  from  disturbance.  Pope. 

UN-MON'EY-Ml,  (-mun'nid,)  a.    Not  having  money. 

UN-MO-NOP'O-LIZE,  a.      To    recover  from    being 
moil  polized.     [Mot  in  use.}  Milton. 

UN-MO-NOP'O-LIZ-ED,  v.  t.     Not  monopolized. 

UN-MOOR',  •«.  t.     In  sea  language^  bring  to  the  state 

of  riding  with  a  single  anchor,  after  having  been 

moored  by  two  or  more  cables.  Cye. 

2.  To  loose  from  anchorage.  Pope. 

UN-MOOR'Ji'D,   pp.       Loosed    from    anchorage,    or 
brought  to  ride  with  a  single  anchor. 

UN-MOOR'ING,  ppr.      Loosing   from    anchorage,  or 
bringing  to  ride  with  a  single  anchor. 

UN-MOR'AL-IZ-£D,  a.     Untutored  by  morality  ;  not 
conformed  to  good  morals.  Morris. 

UN-MORT'GAG-£D,    (-mor'gajd,)    a.       [See  Mort- 
gage.]    Not  mortgaged  ,  not  pledged. 

Jlddison.     Dryden. 

UN-MOR'TI-FT-.ED,  a.     Not  mortified  ;   not  shamed 
2.  Not  subdued  by  sorrow  ;  as,  uumortijied  sin. 

UN-MOTH'ER-LY,  a.     Not  becoming  a  mother. 

UN-MOULD'.    To  change  the  form.     [See  Unmold.] 

UN-MOUNT'ED,a.     Not  mounted.     Unmounted  dra- 
goons are  such  as  have  not  horses. 

UN-M6URN'£D,  a.     Not  lamented.  Rogers. 

UN-MO  VA-ISLE,  (-moov'a-bl,)  a.    That  can  not  be 
moved  or  shaken  ;  firm  ;  fixed.  Locke. 

[Immovable  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-MOV'A-BLY,  ado.     Unalterably.  Ellis 

UN-MOV'£D,  (-inoovd',)  a.     Not  moved  ;  not  trans 
ferred  from  one  place  to  another.  '      Locke. 

2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  ;  unshaken  ;  firm 

Milton. 

3.  Not  affected  ;  not  having  the  passions  excited  ; 
not  touched  or  impressed.  Pope. 

4.  Not  altered  by  passion  or  emotion.       Dryden. 
UN-MOV'ED-LY,  ado.     Without  being  moved. 
UN-MOVING,  a.     Having  no  motion.  Cheyne. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion  ;  having  no  power  to  af- 
fect the  passions. 
UN-MUF'FLE,  (-muf'fl,)  v.  t.    To  take  a  covering 
from  the  face.  Milton. 

2.  To  remove  the  muffling  of  a  drum. 
UN-MUF'FL/.;D,  pp.     Uncovered. 
UN-MUF'FLING,  ppr.     Removing  a  covering. 
UN-MUR'MUR-£D,  a.    Not  murmured  at. 

Beaum.  ty  Fl. 
UN-MUR'MUR-ING,  a.    Not  murmuring;  not  com- 

UN-MUR'MUR-lNli-IA'.iir/e.     Uncomplainingly. 
UN-Mli'SlG-AL,  a.     Not  musical ;  not  harmonious  or 

melodious. 
2.   Harsh  ;  not  pleasing  to  the  ear.         B.  Jonson. 
UN-MO'Sie-AL-LY,  ado.     Without  harmony  ;  harsh- 
UN-MO'SING,  a.     Not  musing.  [ly. 

UN-Mu'SlNG-LY,  ado.     In  an  unmusing  manner. 
UN-MU'TI-LA-TED,  a.     Not  mutilated  ;  not  deprived 

of  a  member  or  part;  entire. 
UN-MI  /'/.I, E,  c.  t.     To  loose  from  a  muzzle.      Sliak. 
UN-M UZ'ZLED,  pp.     Loosed  from  a  muzzle. 
UN-NaM'£D,  a.    Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

Milton. 
UN-Na'TION-AL,  (-na'shun-or-nash'un-,)  a.     Not 

national. 
UN-NA'TIVE,  a.    Not  native  ;  not  natural ;  forced. 
Thomson. 
UN-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  t  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; 

contrary  to  the  natural  feelings.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  of  our  common 
nature  ;  as,  an  unnatural  father  or  son. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  not  agreeable  to 
the  real  state  of  persons  or  things  ;  not  representing 
nature  ;  as,  affected  and  unnatural  thoughts;  unnat- 
ural images  or  descriptions. 

UN-NAT' U.-RAL-IZE,  o.  t.    To  divest  of  natural  feel- 
ings. Hales. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-IZ-£D,    pp.      Divested   of    natural 
feelings. 

2.  a.  Not  naturalized  ;  not  made  a  citizen  by  au- 
thority. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  ado.    In   opposition  to  natural 
feelings  and  sentiments.  Tillntson. 

UN-NAT' U-RAL-NLSS,  n.    Contrariety  to  nature. 
Sidney. 

UN-NAVI-GA-BLE,  a.    Not  navigable. 

[But  Innavigable  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-NAVI-Ga-TED,  a.     Not  navigated  ;    not  passed 
over  in  ships  or  other  vessels.  Cue/.-'s  Vnuaires. 

UxN-NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY,    ado.       Without    necessity  ; 
needlessly.  Hooker. 

UN-NEU'ES-SA-RI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
necessary ;  Heedlessness. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RY,   a.      Not  necessary;    needless; 
not  required   by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  use- 
less ;  as,  unnecessary  labor  or  care  ;  unnecessary  rigor. 
Dryden. 

UN-NE-CES'SI-TA-TED,  a.     Not  required  by  '  neces- 
sity Eton. 

UN-NEED'ED,a.    Not  needed. 


UN-NEED'FUL,  a.  Not  needful ;  not  wanted  ;  need- 
less. Milton. 

UN-NF.ED'FUL-LY,  ado.     Not  needfully. 

UN-NEICH'liOR-LY,  (-na'bor-le,)  a.  Not  suitable  to 
the  duties  of  a  neighbor;  not  becoming  persons  liv- 
ing near  each  other  ;  not  kind  and  friendly. 

UN-NEIGH'BOR-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  suitable 
to  a  neighbor;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  kindness 
and  friendship  which  should  subsist  among  neigh- 
bors. Shak. 

UN-NERVATE,  a.     Not  strong;  feeble.  [Mot  in  use.] 
Broome. 

UN-NERVE',  (un-nerv',)a.  t.  To  deprive  of  nerve, 
force,  or  strength;  to  weaken;  to  enfeeble;  as,  to 
unnerrc  the  arm.  Addison. 

UN-NERVED,  pp.    Deprived  of  strength         Sliak. 
2.  a.    Weak  ;  feeble. 

UN-NERVING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  strength. 

UN-NETH',        (  ado.  Scarcely  ;  hardly.    [Obs.,    .See 

UN-NRTHES',  j      Uneath.]  Spenser. 

UN-NEC'TRAL,a.     Not  neutral ;  not  uninterested. 

UN-NO'ULE,  a.     Not  noble  ;  ignoble  ;  mean.     Sliak. 

UN-NoT'ED,  a.    Not  noted  ;  notobserved  ;  not  heed- 
ed ;  not  regarded.  Pope. 
2.  Not  honored. 

UN-NO'TIC-£D,  (-no'tist,)  a.  Not  observed  ;  not  re- 
garded. 

2.  Not  treated  with  the  usual  marks  of  respect ; 
not  kindlv  and  hospitably  entertained. 

UN-NO'TIC-ING,  a     Not  taking  notice. 

UN-NUM'BER-£D,a.  Not  numbered  ;  innumerable; 
indefinitely  numerous.  Prior. 

UN-NUR'TUR-ED,  a.    Not  nurtured  ;  not  educated. 

UN-NU-TRI"TIOUS,  (-trish'us,)  a.  Not  affording 
nourishment. 

UN-0-BEY'£D,  f-o-bade',)  a.     Not  obeyed.    Milton. 

UN-O-BKY'ING,  a.     Not  yielding  obedience. 

UN-OB-JECT'ED,  a.  Not  objected  ;  not  charged  as  a 
fault  or  error.  Mlcrbury. 

UN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  objec- 
tion ;  that  need  not  be  condemned  as  faulty,  false, 
or  improper.  Stephens. 

UN-OB-JEG'TION-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  li- 
able to  objection. 

UN-0-BLlG'.ED,  a.    Not  obliged. 

UN-O-BLiG'ING,  a.  Not  belonging  or  disposed  to 
oblige. 

UN-OB-LIT'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  obliterated  or  ef- 
faced. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS,  a.  Not  liable ;  not  exposed  to 
harm.  Milton. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  unobnoxious 
manner. 

UN-OB-SCuR'-ED,  a.    Not  obscured  ;  not  darkened. 
Milton. 

UN-OB-SK'aUI-OUS,  a.  Not  obsequious;  not  ser- 
vilely submissive. 

UN-OB-SE'aUI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Not  with  servile  sub- 
missiveness. 

UN-OB-SK'aUI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  servile  sub- 
missiveness  or  compliance  ;  incompliance. 

UN-OB-SERVA-BLE,  a.  That  is  not  observable; 
not  discoverable.  Boyle. 

UN-OB-SERVANCE,  n.  Want  of  observation  ;  in- 
attention ;  regardlessness.  Whilloek. 

UN-OB-SERVANT,  a.    Not  observant;    not  atten- 
tive ;  heedless.  Olanoille. 
2.  Not  obsequious. 

UN-OB-SERVANT-LY,  adv.    Not  observantly. 

UN-OB-SERV'£D,  a.  Not  observed  ;  not  noticed  ; 
not  seen  ;  not  regarded  ;  not  heeded.  Bacon. 

UN-OB-SERVED-LY,  ado.    Without  being  observed. 

UN-OB-SERVING,  a.  Not  observing;  inattentive; 
heedless.  Dryden. 

UN-OB-SERV'ING-LY,  ado.     Inattentively. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'ED,  a.     Not  obstructed  ;  not  filled 
with   impediments;    as,  an   unobstructed  stream  or 
channel. 
2.  Not  hindered  ;  not  stopped.  Blackmore. 

UN-OB-STRUGT'ED-LY,  ado.  Without  being  ob- 
structed. 

UN-OB-STRUGT'IVE,  a.  Not  presenting  anv  obsta- 
cle. Blackmore. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  obstruc- 
tion. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not 
obstructive. 

UN-OB-TaIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  obtained  ; 
not  within  reach  or  power. 

UN-OII-TaIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un 
obtainable. 

UN-OU-TAlN'£D,  a.  Not  obtained;  not  gained  ;  not 
acquired.  Hooker. 

UN-OB-TRC'SIVE,  a.  Not  obtrusive  ;  not  forward  ; 
modest.  Young. 

UN-OB-TRfj'SIVE-LY,  adv.     iModestly. 

UN-OB-TRu'SlVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unob- 

UN-OB'VT-OUS,  a.    Not  obvious;  not  readily  occur- 
ring to  the  view  or  the  understanding.  ■         Boyle. 
UN-OC'eU-PI-ED.  a.     Not  occupied  ;  not 


I'd  in  business;  being  at  leisure.    The 


3.   Not  employed  or  taken  up  ;  as,  time  unoccuphi 
UN  OF-FENU'ED,    a.      Not    offended;    not    having 

UN-OF-F ENDING,   a.     Not   offending;    not   giving 

2.  Not  sinning  ;  free  from  sin  or  fault.       [offense. 

3.  Harmless  ;  innocent. 

TJN-OF-FENS'l  VE,  a.     Not   offensive;  giving  no  of- 

[For  this,  Inoffensive  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-OF'FEIUED,  a.  Not  offered  ;  not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. Clarendon. 

UN-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.  Not  official  ;  not  per- 
taining to  office. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the  proper  officer  or  from 
due  authority;  as,  unoilirial  news  or  notice. 

UN-OF-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Not  officially  ;  not  in  the 
course  of  official  duty.  The  man  was  unofficially  in- 
formed by  the  sheriff  or  commander. 

UN-OF-FI"CIOUS,(-Iish'us,)a.  Not  officious;  not 
forward  or  intermeddling. 

UN-OF-FI"CIOUS-LY,  ado.     Not  officiously. 

UN-OF-FI"CTOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
officious. 

UN-OFT'£N,(-of'fn,)a<?u.     Rarely.     [Mot  used.] 

UN-OIL',  v.  t.     To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 

UN-01L'£D,  pp.     Freed  from  oil. 
2.  a.     Not  oiled  ;  free  from  oil. 

UN-o'PEN-£D,  (-5'pnd,)  a.  Not  opened;  remaining 
fast,  close,  shut,  or  sealed.  Chesterfield. 

UN-0'P£X-IXG,  a.     Not  opening.  Pope. 

UN-OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  operative  ;  producing  no 
effect.  South. 

[But  Inoperative  is  generally  used.] 

UN-O-PER'CU-LA-TED,  a.  Having  no  cover  or 
operculum. 

UN-OP-PoS'ED,  a.  Not  opposed  ;  not  resisted  ;  not 
meeting  with  any  obstruction  ;  as,  an  army  or  stream 
unopposed.  Dryden. 

UN-OP-PRESS'ED,  f-op-prest',)  a.  Not  oppressed ; 
not  unduly  burdened. 

UN-OP-PRESS'lVE,  a.     Not  oppressive. 

UN-OR'DER-JSD,  a.    Not  ordered. 

UN-OR'DER-I.Y,  a.  Not  orderly;  disordered;  iireg- 
ular. 

[Disorderly  is  more  generally  used.]     Sanderson. 

UN  uR'Dl-NA-RY,  a.  Not  ordinary;  not  common. 
[Mot  in  use.]  Locke. 

UN-OR'GAN-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  organized;  not  having 
organic  structure  or  vessels  for  the  preparation,  se- 
cretion, and  distribution  of  nourishment,  &c  Met- 
als are  unorganized  bodies. 

[This  word  is  in  use,  but  Inorganized   is   also 
used.] 

UN -O-RI-EXT'AL,  a.     Not  oriental.  Byron. 

UN-0-R!G'IN-AL,  a.     Not  original  ;  derived. 

2.  Having  no  birth  ;  ungenerated.  Milton. 

UN-O-IUG'IN-A-TED,  a.  Not  originated;  having  no 
birth  or  creation. 


God  in  umlcnv./.l,  uuoii'ti'iuu-rf,  .oid  e 'If-cxistent.  Stephen*. 
UN-OR-NA-MENT'AL,  a.  Not  ornamental.  WesL 
UN-OR'NA-MENT-ED,    a.      Not  ornamented ;    not 

adorned  ;  plain.  Coventry. 

UN-OR'TIIO-DOX,  a.    Not  orthodox  ;  not  holding  the 

genuine  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.     Dccan  uf  Piety. 

UN-OR'THO-DOX-LY,  adv.     Not  orthorioxfv. 

UX-<>S-TEN-Ta'TIOUS,  a.      Not   ostentatious;   not 

boastful  ;  not  making  show  and  parade  ;  modest. 

2.  Not  glaring ;  not  showy  ;  as,  unostentatious  col- 
oring. 
UN-O^-TEN-TA'TIOUS-LY,    ado.     Without  show, 

parade,  or  ostentation. 
IJN-oS-TEN-TA'TloUS-NESS,  n.      State   of  being 

free  from  ostentation. 
UN-6W'£D,  (-ode',)  a.    Not  owed  ;  not  due. 
UN-6\VN'£D,   a.     Not  owned  ;    having  no  known 
owner ;  not  claimed. 

2.  Not  avowed  ;  not  acknowledged  as  one's  own; 
not  admitted  as  done  by  one's  self. 
UN-OX'Y-D.VTEl),         ] 

UN-OX'Y-l)IZ-EI),  la.    Not   having  oxygen  in 

UX-OX'Y-GF.X-A-TED,  [      combination. 
UN-OX' V-CEN-IZ -ED,  J 
UN-PA-ClF'ie,  a.  Not  pacific  ;  not  disposed  to  peace ; 

not  of  a  peaceable  disposition.  Warlon. 

UN-PA-CIF'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  pacifically. 
UN-PAC'l-FI-ED,  (-pas'e-flde,)  a.    Not  pacified  ;  not 

appeased;  not  calmed.  Browne. 

UN-PACK',  v.  t.    To  open,  as  things  packed;  as,  to 
unpad:  goods. 
2.  To  disburden.     [Little used.]  Shale. 

UN-PAOK'ED,  (-pakt',)  pp.     Opened,  as  goods. 

2.  a.     Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by  unlawful  arti- 
fices :  as,  an  unpacked  jury.  Ilitdibrasi 
UN  PACK'ING,  /,;,;-.     Opening,  as  a  package. 
UX-PAI1)',  a.     Not  paid,  not  discharged;  as  a  debt. 
Miltvn. 
2.  Not  having  received  his  due;  as,  unpaid  work- 
men. Pope, 
Unpaid  for:  not  paid  for  ;  taken  on  credit. 
UN-PAlN'iiD,  a.     Not  pained  ;  suffering  no  pain. 

Milton, 
UN-PAIN'FJJL,  a.    Not  painful ;  giving  no  pain. 

Locke. 
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TN-PAIN'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  pain. 
UN-Pa  INT' ED,  «.  Not  painted. 

UN-PAL' A-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  palatable ;  disgusting  to 
the  taste.  Collier. 

2.  Not  such  as  to  be  relished  ;  disagreeable ;  as,  an 
unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

UN-PAL' A-TA-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  relished. 
UN-PALL'ED,  a.    Not  deadened. 
UN-PAN'O-PLI-ED,    (-pan'o-plid,)    a.      Destitute   of 

panoply  or  complete  armor.  Pollok. 

UN-PAR' A-r>ISE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  happiness  like 

that  of  paradise  ;  to  render  unhappy.  Young. 

UN-PAR' A-GON-£D,  a.    Unequaled  ;  unmatched. 
Sliak. 
UN-PAR'AL-LEL-ED,    a.      Having    no    parallel    or 
equal;  unequaled;  unmatched  Addison 

The  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  under  every  suffering  ami  Uecom  ii;<  meat,  was  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Washington. 

UN-PAR'D  ON- A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  forgiven  ;  that 
'     pardoned  or  remitted  ;  as,  an  unpardona- 


ble'. 


Rob 


UN-PAR'D  ON-A-BLY,  adv.    Beyond  forgiveness. 
Mterbury. 

UN-PAR'D  ON-£D,  a.  Not  pardoned  ;  not  forgiven  ; 
as,  unpardoned  offenses.  Rogers. 

2.  Not  having  received  a  legal  pardon.    The  con- 
vict, returned  unpardoned. 

UN-PA R'DON-ING,  a.  Not  forgiving;  not  disposed 
to  pardon.  Dryden. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RI-LY,  adv.  Not  according 
to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to 
the  rules,  usages,  or  constitution  of  parliament. 

Clarendon. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RY,a.  Contrary  to  the  usages 
or  rules  of  proceeding  in  parliament. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules   or  usages  of  legislative 
bodies. 

UN-PA  RT'ED,  a.  Not  parted  ;  not  divided  ;  not  sep- 
arated. Prior. 

UN-PAR'TIAL,  a.     Not  partial.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See 

UN-PA  R'TIAL-LY,  adv.     Fairly;  impartially.     [Not 

used.] 
UN-PAR-TIC'1-PA-TED,  a.  Not  participated  or  shared. 

Mien. 
UN-PAR-TICT-PA-TING,  a.    Not  participating. 
UN-PASS' A-BLE,  a.     Not  admitting  persons  to  pass; 

impassable ;  as,  unpassable  roads,  rivers,  or  nioun- 

[Impassarle  is  more  generally  used.] 
2.  Not   current ;    not   received    in  common    pay- 
ments ;  as,  iuijia.<^ilih  notes  or  coins. 

[Instead  of  this,  Uncurrent  and  Not  Current 
are  now  used.] 
UN-PAS'SION-ATE,      )  a.      Calm  ;    free  from  pas- 
ON-PAS'SION-A-TED,  (      sion  ;  impartial. 

[Instead  of  these  words,  Dispassionate  is  now 
used.] 
UN-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,     adv.      Without    passion  ; 
calmly.  K.  Charles. 

[For  this,  Dispassionately  is  now  used.] 
UN-PAS'SION-£D,  a.     Not  excited  by  passion  ;  calm. 
UN-PAS'TOR-AL,  a.     Not  pastoral;  not  suitable  to 

pastoral  manners.  Warton. 

UN-PAT'ENT-ED,  a.   Not  granted  by  patent.   Crunch. 

UN-PATH'£D,  (-pathd',)  a.     Unmarked .  by  passage  ; 

not  trodden.  Shah. 

2.  Not  being  beaten  into  a   path ;    as,   unpathed 

UN-PA-THET'IC,  a.  Not  pathetic;  not  adapted  to 
move  tin-  p;i<>'i.ms  or  excite  emotion.  Warton. 

UN-PA-TIIET'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  Without  moving  the 
passions  or  exciting  emotion. 

I'.  V     ''>   <       j t   ;    f     '      "  j 

UN-PA-TRI-OT'ie-AL,  1  a'     Not  Patriotic- 

UN-PA-TRI-OT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  patriotically. 

UN-PAT'RON-IZ-£D,  a.  Not  having  a  patron  ;  not 
supported  hv  friends.  Johnson. 

UN-PAT'TERN-£D,  a.    Having  no  equal. 

Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

UN-Pa V'ED,  a.     Not  paved  ;  not  covered  with  stone. 

UN-PAWN'_ED,  a.     Not  pawned  ;  not  pledged.   Pope. 

UN-PAY',  v.  t.     To  undo.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate,     f Not  used.] 

UN-PAY'ING,  a.     Negleeling  payment. 

UN-PAY'ING-LY,  ado.     Unprofitably. 

UN-PEACE'A-BLE,  a.     Not  peaceable  ;  quarrelsome. 
Hammond. 

UN-PEACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unquietness  ;  quarrel- 
someness. Parker. 

UN-PF.ACE'A-BLY,  adv.    Unquietly. 

UN-PeACE'FUL,  a.  Not  pacific  or  peaceful ;  un- 
quiet. Cowley. 

UN-P7<ACE'FUL-LY,  adv.     Not  peacefully. 

UN-PeACE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Disquiet;  inquietude. 

UN-PED'I-GREED,  a.  Not  distinguished  by  a  pedi- 
gree. Pollok. 

UN-PEG',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  pegs  ;  to  open. 
2.  To  pull  out  the  peg  from. 

UN-PEG'GKD,  pp.     Loused  from  pegs;  opened. 

UN-PELT'ED,   a.      Not    pelted;    not    assailed  with 


UN-PEN',  v.  t.  To  let  out  or  suffer  to  escape  by 
breaking  a  dam  or  opening  a  pen. 

If  a  man  unpens  another's  water.  Blackstone. 

UN-PE'NAL,  a.    Not  penal ;  not  subject  to  a  penalty. 
Clarendon. 

UN-PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  penetrated. 
[But  Impenetrable  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-PEN'E-TRA-TED,  a.    Not  entered  or  pierced 

UN-PEN'[-TENT,  a.     Not  penitent. 

[But  Impenitent  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-PEN'NED,  pp.     Unfastened;  let  out. 

UN-PEN'NING,  ppr.     Suffering  to  escape  ;  unlocking. 

UN-PEN'SION-£D,  a.  Not  pensioned  ;  not  rewarded 
by  a  pension  ;  as,  an  unpensioned  soldier. 

2.  Not  kept  in  pay ;  not  held  in  dependence  by  a 
pension.  Pope. 

UN-PEO'PLE,  (-pe'pl,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  inhabit- 
ants; to  depopulate  ;  fn  dispeople.     Milton.     Dryden. 

UN-EgO'PL£D,  (-pe'pld,)  pp.  Depopulated;  dispeo- 
pled^ 

UN-PeO'PLING,  (-pe'pling,)  ppr.     Depopulating. 

UN-PER-CEIV' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  perceived  ;  not 
perceptible. 

UN-PER-CEIV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived. 

UN-PER-CEIV'ED,  a.  Not  perceived;  not  heeded; 
not  observed  ;  not  noticed.  Milton. 

UN-PER-CElV'ED-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. Boyle. 

UN-PER'FECT,  a.    Not  perfect ;  not  complete. 

tBut  the  word  now  used  is  Imperfect.] 
'ER'FE€T-ED,    a.      Not    perfected;   not    com- 
pleted. Hammond. 

UN-PER'FECT-NESS,  n.  Want  of  perfectness  ;  in- 
completeness. [Imperfectness  and  Imperfection 
are  now  used.] 

UN-PER'FO-RA-TED,  a.  Not  perforated  ;  not  pene- 
trated by  openings. 

UN-PER-FORM'£D,  a.     Not  performed  ;    not  done  ; 
not  executed  ;  as,  Hie  business  remains  unperformed. 
2.  Not  fulfilled  ;  as,  an  unperformed  promise. 

Taylor. 

UN-PER-FORM'ING,  a.  Not  performing  ;  not  dis- 
charging its  office.  Dryden. 

UN-PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  perishable  ;  not  subject 
to  decay.     [The  word  now  used  is  Imperishable.] 

UN-PER'ISH-A-BLY,  ado.    Imperishably. 

UN-PER'ISH-ING,  a.     Not  perishing  ;  durable. 

UN-PEIl'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.     Not  ptrishingiy. 

UN-PER'JUR-£D,  a.    Free  from  the  crime  of  perjury. 
Dryden. 

UN-PER'MA-NENT,  a.    Not  permanent ;  nut  durable. 

UN-PER-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  permitted.  Southey. 

UN-PER -PLEX',  v.  t.    To  free  from  perplexity. 

Donne. 

UN-PER-PLEX'£D,  (-per-plekst',)  a.    Not  perplexed  ; 
not  harassed  ;  not  embarrassed. 
2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication  ;  simple. 

UN-PER'SE-CO-TED,  a.     Free  from  persecution. 

UN-PER-SPIR' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  perspired, 
or  emitted  through  the  pores  of  tile  skin.   Jirbuthnot. 

UN-PER-SUaD'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  per- 
.  suaded,  or  influenced  by  motives  urged.       Sidney. 

UN-PER-TURB'-ED,  a.     Not  disturbed.  Seott. 

UN-PE-ROS'jED,  a.     Not  read. 

UN-PER-VERT'ED,  a.  Not  perverted  ;  not  wrested 
or  turned  to  a  wrong  sense  or  use. 

UN-PET'RI-Fl-£D,  (-pet're-fide,)  a.  Not  petrified  ; 
not  converted  into  stone. 

UN-PHIL-AN-THROP'ie,  a.    Not  philanthropic. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'IC,  )  a.     Not  according  to  the 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL,  j  rules  or  principles  of 
sound  philosophy;  contrary  to  philosophy  or  right 
reason.  Newton. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  or 
right  reason.  South. 

UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Incongruity 
with  philosophy.  Norris. 

UN-PHI-LOS'O-PHIZE,  v.  t.  To  degrade  from  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  Pope. 

UN-PHI-LOS'0-PHIZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Degraded  from 
the  rank  of  a  philosopher. 

2.  Not  sophisticated  or  perverted  by  philosophy; 
as,  unphilosophixed  revelation.  Qood. 

UN-PHRE-NO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  Not  pertaining  to 
phrenology. 

UN-PHYS'ICK-£D,  (-fiz'ikt,)  a.  Not  influenced  by 
medicine  ;  not  physicked.     [Not  used.]         Howell. 

UN-Pie-TUR-ESUUE',  (-esk',)  a.    Not  picturesque. 

UN-PIERCE' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  pierced. 
Southey. 

UN-PIF.RC'-ED,  (-peerst',)  a.     Not  penetrated.     Gay. 

UN-PIL'LAR-£D,  a.  Deprived  of  pillars;  as,  an  a»- 
pillared  temple.  Pope. 

UN-PIL'LoW--ED,  a.  Having  no  pillow  ;  having  the 
head  not  supported.  Mdton. 

UN-PI' LOT-ED,  a.     Not  steered  by  a  pilot. 

UN-PIN',  v.  t.  To  loose  from  pins  ;  to  unfasten  what 
is  held  together  by  pins  ;  as,  to  unpin  a  frock  ;  to  un- 
pin the  frame  of  a  building. 

UN-PINK'£D,  (-pinkt',)  a.  Not  pinked  ;  not  marked 
or  set  with  eyelet  holes.  Shak. 


UN-PIN'NED,  pp.     Loosed  from  pins. 
UN-PIN'NING,  ppr.     Unfastening  what  is  held  to- 
gether by  pins. 
UN-PIT'I-A-BLY,  ado.    So  as  not  to  be  pitied. 
UN-PIT'I-ED,  (-pit'id,)  a.     Not  pitied  ;   not  compas- 
sionated ;  not  regarded  with  sympathetic  sorrow. 
Dryden.     Pope. 
UN-PIT'I-FUL,  a.     Having  no  pity;  not  merciful. 
Davies. 
2.  Not  exciting  pity. 
UN-PIT'I-FUL-LY,    adv.      Unmercifully  ;     without 

mercy.  Shak. 

UN-PIT'Y-ING,  a.    Having  no  pity ;  showing  no  com- 
passion. Oranville. 
UN-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  appeased. 

[Implacable  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-PLa'OED,  (-plaste',)  a.     Having  no  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  government.  Pope. 

2.  Undetermined  as  to  place  ;  as,  unplaced  kings, 
whose  position  in  the  series  of  Egyptian  kings  is  un- 
determined. Oliddon. 
UN-PLaGU'£D,  (-plagd',)  a.    Not  plagued;  not  har- 
assed ;  not  tormented.  Shak. 
UN-PLANT'ED,   a.     Not  planted;    of  spontaneous 

growth.  Waller. 

UN-PLAS'TER-ED,  a.     Not  plastered. 
UN-PLAUS'I-BLE,  a.    Not  plausible  ;   not  having 
fair  appearance ;  as,  arguments  not  implausible. 

Milton. 
UN-PLAUS-I-BLY,  adv.    Not  with  a  fair  appearance. 

Swift. 
UN-PLAU'SIVE,   a.     Not  approving;    not  applaud- 

UN-PLeAD'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  pleaded. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT,   fun-plez'ant,)   a.      Not  pleasant; 

not  affording  pleasure  ;  disagreeable.  Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT-LY,    (un-plez'ant-ly,)    adv.      In   a 

manner  not  pleasing;   uneasily.  Pope. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT-NESS,  (un-plez'ant-ness,)  n.      Dis- 

agreeableness ;    the   state  or  quality  of  not  giving 

pleasure.  Hooker. 

UN-PLeAS'£D,  a.    Not  pleased  ;  displeased. 

Dryden. 
UN-PLEAS'ING,  a.     Offensive  ;  disgusting. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
UN-PLeAS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  displease. 
UN-PLeAS'ING-NESS,    n.       Want   of   qualities    to 

please.  Milton. 

UN-PLEAS'UR-A-BLE,  a.     Not  pleasurable. 

Coleridge. 
UN-PLEDG'£D,  a.     Not  pledged  ;  not  mortgaged. 
UN-PLI' A-BLE,  a.     Not  pliable  ;  not  easily  bent. 
UN-PLI' A-BLY,  adv.     In  an  unpliable  manner. 
UN-PLl'ANT,  a.    Not  pliant ;  not  easily  bent ;  stiff. 
Wotton. 
2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will  ;  not  compliant. 
UN-PLI' ANT-LY,  adv.     Not  pliantly  ;  stiffly. 
UN:PLOTGHDiD,  i  a-     Not  plowed.  Mortimer. 

UN-PLUMB',  (-plum',)  a.    Not  perpendicular. 

Burke. 
UN-PLuME',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  to 

degrade.  Qlanville. 

UN-PLtjM'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  plumes  ;  desti- 
tute of  plumes. 
UN-PLUN'DER-ED,  a.     Not  plundered  or  stripped. 
UN-PO-ET'IC,         (  a.    Not  poetical ;  not  having  the 
UN-PO-ET'ie-AL,  (      beauties  of  verse. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  poet.  Corbel. 

UN-PO-ET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  com- 
porting with  the  nature  of  poetry. 
2.  In  a  manner  unheeoming  a  poet. 
UN-POINT'ED,  a.     Having  no  point  or  sting. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  sen- 
tences, members,  and  clauses  in  writing. 

3.  Not  having  the  vowel   points  or  marks;  as,  an 
unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

M.  Stuart. 
UN-POIS'£D,  (-poizd',)  a.     Not  poised  ;  not  balanced. 

Thomson. 
UN-POIS'  ON,  v.  t.    To  remove  or  expel  poison. 

South. 
UN-Po'LAR-IZ-£D,   a.    Not  polarized ;   not  having 

UN  POL'i-CI-ED,  (-pol'e-sid,)  a.    Not  having  civil 

polity,  or  a  regular  form  of  government. 
UN-POL'ISH-ED,    (-pol'isht,)    a.     Not  polished  ;  not 
made  smooth  or  bright  by  attrition.         Stilliiigftcrt. 

2.  Not   refined   in  manners  ;    uncivilized  ;   rude  ; 
plain.  Dnidcii. 

UN-PO-LITE',  a.    Not  refined  in  manners ;  not  ele 
gam. 
2.  Not  civil ;    not  courteous ;   rude.     [See  Impo- 

UN-PO-LITE'LY,  adv.    In  an  uncivil  or  rude  man- 
ner. 
UN-PO-LITE'NESS,  n.     Want  of  refinement  in  man- 
ners ;  rudeness. 
2.  Incivility  ;  want  of  courtesv. 
UN-POL'I-Tie,  a.     Impolitic.     [  the  latter  is  used.] 
UN-PoLL'ED,  a.     Not  registered  as  a  voter. 

2.  Unplundered  ;  not  stripped.  Fanshaw 
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UN-POL-LOT'ED,  a.     Not  polluted  ;  not  defiled  ;  not 

corrupted. 
UN-POP'lJ-LAR,   a.      Not   popular;  not   having  the 

public  favor  ;  as,  an  unpopular  magistrate. 
2.  Not  pleasing  the  people  ;  as,  an  unpopular  law. 
UN-POP-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.     The  .state  of  not  enjoying 

the  public  favor,  or  of  not  pleasing  the  people. 
UN-POP'U-LAR-LY,  adv.    Not  popularly. 
UN-PoRT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  carried.       Ralegh. 
UN-P5R'TION-£D,a.  Not  endowed  or  furnished  with 

a  portion  or  fortune  ;  as,  an  unpardoned  daughter. 
UN-PORT'TJ-OUS,  a.     Having  no  ports.  Burke. 

UN-POS-SESS'£D,  (-pos-sest',)  a.      Not   possessed  ; 

not  held  ;  not  occupied.  Milton. 

UN-POS-SESS'ING,  a.     Having  no  possessions.  Slmk. 
UN-POS'SI-BLE,  a.     Not  possible.     [Obs.] 

[The  word  now  used  is  Impossible.] 
UN-Po'TA-BLE,  a.     Not  drinkable. 
UN-POVV'DER-£D,  a.     Not  sprinkled  with  powder. 
UN-PRAC'Tl-CA-BLE,   a.     Not   feasible;    that   can 


be 


ird 


UN-PRAC'TIC-£D,  (-prak'tist,)  a.     Not  having  been 
taught  by  practice  ;  not  skilled;  not  having  experi- 
ence ;  raw  ;  unskillful.  Shak. 
2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use.     [JYot  used.] 
Prior. 

UN-PRaIS'£D,  (-prazd'O  a.  Not  praised  ;  not  cele- 
brated. Milton.     Drydcn. 

UN-PREACH'ING,  a.  Not  preaching  ;  as,  unpreach- 
ing  prelates.  H.  More. 

UN-PRE-Ca'RI-OUS,  a.  Not  dependent  on  another  ; 
not  uncertain.  Blackmore. 

UN-P1lE-Uf:D'ED,  a.    Not  preceded. 

UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED,  a.  Having  no  precedent  or 
example  ;  not  preceded  by  a  like  case  ;  not  having 
the  authority  of  prior  example.  Swift. 

UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED-LY,  adv.   Without  precedent. 

UN-PRE-ClSE',  a.     Not  precise  ;  not  exact.     Warton. 

UN-PRE-DES'TIN-£T),  a.  Not  previously  determined 
or  destined.  Milton. 

UN-PRE-DI€T',  v.  t.     To  retract  prediction.  Milton. 

UN-PRE-FER'll£D,  (-ferd',)  a.  Not  preferred  ;  not 
advanced.  Collier. 

UN-PREC.'NANT,  a.     Not  pregnant. 

2.  Not  prolific;  not  quick  of  wit.  Shak. 

UN-PRE-JO'DI-eATE,  a.  Not  prepossessed  by  settled 
opinions.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

UN-PREJ'U-DIC-£L>,  (-pred'ju-dist,)  a.  Not  preju- 
diced ;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossession  ;  not 
preoccupied  by  opinion  ;  impartial ;  as,  an  unpreju- 
diced mind.  Addison. 

2.  Not  warped  by   prejudice  ;  as,  an  unprejudiced 
judgment. 

UN-PRBj'TJ-DIC-£D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
prejudiced. Clarke. 

UN-PRE-LAT'ie-AL,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 
Clarendon. 

UJN-PRE-LAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    Unlike  or  unsuitably 


2.  Not  previously  purposed  or  intended  ;  not  done 
by  design. 

UN-PRE-.MED'1-Ta-TED-LY,    adv.      Without    pre- 
meditation. 

UN-PRE-00'CU-PI-£D,  a.     Not  preoccupied. 

UN-PRE-PAR'£D,  a.     Not  prepared  ;  not  ready  ;  not 
fitted  or  furnished  by  previous  measures.      Milton. 

2.  Not  prepared,  by  holiness  of  life,  for  the  event 
of  death  and  a  happv  immortality.  Roscommon. 

UN-PRE  PaR'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  preparation. 

UN-PRE-PAR'ED-NESS,  n.     State   of  being  unpre- 
pared. 

UN-PRE-POS-SESS'ED,  (-pos-sest',)  a.     Not  prepos- 
sessed ;  not  biased  by  previous  opinions  ;  not  partial. 

UN-PRE-POS-SESS'ING,  a.    Not  having  a  winning 
appearance. 

UN-PRE-SERV'A-BLE,   a.      That  can   not  be   pre- 
served. 

UN-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  a.    Not  pressed. 

SAaA.     Ticket. 
2.  Not  enforced.  Clarendon. 

UN-PRE-SOM'ING,  a.     Not  too  confident  or  bold. 

UN-PltE-SUMPT'l{-OUS,  a.     [See  Presume.]     Not 
presumptuous;  not  rash  ;  modest 


Cowpcr. 
Without    pre- 


UN-PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS-LY, 

sumption. 
UN-PRE-TEND'ING,  a.    Not  claiming  distinction  ; 

modest.  Pope. 

UN-PRE-TE.WINO-LY,  adv.     Without  pretension. 
UN-PRE-VAIL'ING,  a.     Being  of  no  force  ;  vain. 

Shale. 
UN-PREV'A-LENT,  A     Not  prevalent. 
UN-PRE-VENT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  preventable. 
UN-PRE-VENT'ED,  a.    Not  prevented  ;  not  hindered. 
Shak. 
2.  Not  preceded  by  nnv  thing.     [Ob*.]       Milton. 
UN-PRIEST',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  the  orders  of  a 

priest.  Milton. 

UN-PRIeST'LY,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  priest.      Bale. 


UNP 

UN-PRINCE',  (un-prins',)  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  princi- 
pality or  sovereignty.  Swift. 
UN-PRINCE'LY,    (un-prins'ly,)    a.      Unbecoming  a 

prince  ;  not  resc-inblins:  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 

UN-PR(N'CI-PL£D,a.    Not  having  settled  principles  ; 

as,  souls  unprincipled  in  virtue.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  good  moral  principles  ;  destitute  of 
virtue  ;  not  restrained  by  conscience  ;  profligate. 
UN-PRIN'CI-PL£D-NESS,  n.     Want  of  principle. 
UN-PRINT'ED,  a.    Not  printed,  as  a  literary  work. 
Pope. 
2.  Not  stamped  with  figures  ;  white  ;  as,  unprintcd 
cotton. 
UN-PRIS'ON-£D,  (-priz'nd,)  a.     Set  free  from  con- 
finement. Donne. 
UN-PR1V'I-LEG-£D,  a     Not  privileged;  not  enjoy- 
ing a  particular  immunity.                           Jefferson. 
UN-PRIZ'A-BLE,  a.     Not  valued  ;  not  of  estimation. 
UN-PRIZED,  a.     Not  valued.  SAoft. 
UN-PRO-CLAIM'£D,  a.    Not  proclaimed;  not  noti- 
fied by  public  declaration.                                 Milton. 
UN-PRO-DUC'TIVE,  a.     Not  productive  ;  barren 
Burke. 
producing  large  crops;  not 
is  for  labor;  as,  unproductive 


without 
of  being 


2.  More  generally, 
making  profitable  re 
land. 

3.  Not  profitable  ;  not  producing  profit  or  interest; 
as  capital  ;  as,  unproductive  funds  or  stoak. 

4.  Not  efficient ;  not  producing  any  effect. 
UN-PRO-DUG'TIVE-LY,  adv.      Barrenly 

profit. 

UN-PRO-DUC'TIVE-NESS,  n.     The  stati 
unproductive,  as  land,  stock,  capital,  labor,  &c. 

UN-PRO-FAN'£D,  a.     Not  profaned  ;  not  violated. 
Dryden. 

UN-PRO-FESS'£l>,  (-pro-fest',)  a.     Not  professed. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fesh'un-al,)  a.     Not   per- 
taining to  one's  profession.  Beddoes. 
2.  Not  belonging  to  a  profession. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  opposition  to 
professional  practice. 

UN-PRO-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.  Want  of 
proficiency  or  improvement.  Hall. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Bringing  no  profit ;  produc- 
ing no  gain  beyond  the  labor,  expenses,  and  interest 
of  capital  ;  as,  unprofitable  land  ;  unprojitable  stock  ; 
unprofitable  employment. 

2.  Producing  no  improvement  or  advantage;  use- 
less ;  serving  no  purpose  ;  as,  an  unprofitable  life  ; 
unprojitable  study.     Job  XV. 

3.  Not  useful  to  others. 

4.  Misimproving  talents ;  bringing  no  glorv  to 
God  ;  as,  an  unprofitable  servant.     Matt.  xxv. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  pro- 
ducing no  profit  or  good  ;  uselessness  ;  inutility. 

Addison. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BI,Y,  adv.  Without  profit ;  without 
clear  gain  ;  as,  capital  uuprnjituhly  employed. 

2.  Without  any  good  effect  or  advantage  ;  to  no 
good  purpose.  Addison. 

UN-PROF'IT-ED,  a.    Not  having  profit  or  gain.  Shak. 

UN-PRO-GRKSS'lVE,  a.     Not  advancing. 

UN-PRO-HIB'IT-ED,  a.  Not  prohibited  ;  not  forbid  ; 
lawful. 

UN-PRO-JECT'ED,  a.    Not  planned  ;  not  projected. 
South, 

UN-PRO-LIF'IG,  a.     Not  prolific;    barren;  not  pro- 
ducing young  or  fruit.  Hale. 
2.  Not  producing  in  abundance. 

UN-PROM'I-NENT,  a.     Not  prominent. 

UN-PROM'IS-£D,  (-prom'ist,)  a.  Not  promised  or 
engaged. 

UN-PRO JI'IS-ING,  a.  Not  promising;  not  affording 
a  favorable  prospect  of  success,  of  excellence,  of 
profit,  &c.  ;  as,   an  unpromising  youth  ;  an  unprom- 

UN-PROMPT'ED,  a.    Not  prompted  ;  not  dictated. 
2.  Not  excited  or  instigated. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  (un-pro-nouns'a-bl,)  a. 
That  can  not  be  pronounced.  Walker. 

UN-PRO-NOUNC'£l>,  (-pro-nounst',)  a.  Not  pro- 
nounced; not  uttered.  Milton. 

UN-PROP',  v.  t.    To  remove  a  prop  from  ;  to  deprive 

UN-I'ROP'ER,  a.     Not  fit  or  proper.     [Obs.] 
[Impropes  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-PRO  P'ER-LY,  adv.  Unfitly.  [Obs.]  [See  Im- 
properly.] 

UN-PRO-PIIET'ie,         I  a.     Not  foreseeing  or  not 

UN-PRO-PIIET'IC-AL,  j       predicting  future  events. 

UN-PROPH'ET-LIKE,  a.     Not  like  a  prophet. 

UN-PRO-PI"T!OUS,  (-pish'us,)  a.      Not  propitious  ; 
not  favorable  ;  not  disposed  to  promote  ;  inauspicious. 
Pope. 

UN-PRO-PI"TIOUS-LY,  ado.  Unfavorably  ;  un- 
kindly. 

UN-PRO-PI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  unpropitions. 

UN-PRO-Poll'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Wanting  due  pro- 
portion. 

UN-PRO-P6R'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  Not  in  due  pro- 
portion. 

UN-1'RO-PoR'TION-ATE,  a.  Wanting  proportion  ; 
disproportionate  ;  unfit. 


UNQ 

UN-PRO-P5R'TION-£D,  a.  Not  proportioned  ;  not 
suitable.  Shak. 

UN-PRO-P0S'£D,  a.     Not  proposed  ;  not  offered. 
Drydea. 

UN-PROP'P£D,  (-propt',)  a.  Not  propped  ;  not  sup- 
ported or  upheld.  Milton. 

UN-PROS'E-LY-TED,  a.    Not  made  a  convert. 

IV.  Sro't. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS,a.  Not  prosperous ;  not  attendei 
With  success  ;  unfortunate.  Pope. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS-LY,  ado.  Unsuccessfully;  tin- 
fortunately.  Tai/lcr. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  success ; 
failure  of  the  desired  result.  .  Hammond. 

UN-PROS'TI-TU-TED,  a.  Not  prostituted  ;  not  de- 
based. 

UN-PRO-TE€T'ED,  a.     Not  protected  ;  not  defended. 
Hooker. 
2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  supported. 

UN-PRO-TECT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  pro- 
tected. 

UN-PRO-TEGT'ING,  a.  Not  protecting  ;  not  defend- 
ing. 

UN-PRO-TRAGT'ED,  a.  Not  protracted  ;  not  drawn 
out  in  length. 

UN-PRO V'£D,  (-proovd',)  a.  Not  proved ;  not  known 
by  trial.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument,  demon- 
stration, or  evidence. 

UN-PRO-VIDE',  v.  t.  Tounfurnish  ;  to  divest  or  strip 
of  qualifications.  Southern. 

UN-PRO-  VIU'ED,  pp.     Divested  of  qua  ifications. 
2.  a.    Not  provided  ;  unfurnished  ;  unsupplied. 
Dryden. 

UN-PROV'I-DENT,  a.     Improvident.     'Obs.] 

UN-PRO-VI"SION-£D,  (-pro-vizh'und,)  a.  Not  fur- 
nished with  provisions.  •  Pollok. 

UN-PRO- VoK'£D,  (-pro-vokt',)  a.  Not  provoked; 
not  incited  ;  applied  to  persons. 

'2.  Not  proceeding  from  provocation  or  just  cause; 
as,  an  unprnrnkril  attack.  Addison. 

UN-PRO-VoK'ING,  a.  Giving  no  provocation  or 
offense.  Fleetwood. 

UN-PRO- VoK'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  giving  provo- 

UN-PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.     Imprudent.     [JYot  used.] 

Mdton. 
UN-PRPN'£D,  a.  Not  pruned  ;  not  lopped.  Shale. 
UN-PUB'LIO,  a.     Not  public  ;  private ;  not  generally 

seen  or  known.  Taylor. 

UN-PUB' LIS H-£D,  (-pub'lisht,)  a.     Not  made  public  ; 

seciet ;  private.  Slmk. 

2.  Not  published  ;  as  a  manuscript  or  hook.   Pope. 
UN-PUNC'TU-AL,  (-punkt'yu-al,)  a.    Not  punctual; 

not  exact  in  time.  Pope. 

UrPUNe'T^^Els.i"-     Want  of  punctuality 

UN-PUNC'TU-AL-LY,  adv.    Not  punctually. 

UN-PUNG'TU-A-TED,  a.  Not  punctuated;  not 
pointed.  Busby. 

UN-PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  not  be  punished. 
Milton. 

UN-PUN'ISH-£D,  (-pun'isht,)  a.  Not  punished  ;  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  punishment  or  with  impunity  ; 
as,  a  thi. T  uupuiii.Jial  i  an  unpunished  crime.  Druden. 

UN-PUN'ISH-ING,  a.     Not  punishing. 

UN-PUR'GHAS-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  bought 
Adams. 

UN-PUR'CHAS-£D,  (-pur'chast,)  a.  Not  purchased  ; 
not  bought.  Deulium. 

UN-PORE',  a.  Not  pure  ;  impure.  [Obs.]  [See  Im- 
pure.] 

UN-PURG'£D,  a.     Not  pureed  ;  unptirified.      Milton. 

UN-PO'RI-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  a.     Not  purified  ;  not  freed 
from  recrement  or  foul  matter. 
2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin  ;  unsanctified. 

Drcaii  of  Piety. 

UN-PUR'POS-£D,  (-pur'pust,)  a.  Not  intended  :  not 
designed.  Shak. 

UN-PURS'£D,  (-purst',)  a.     Robbed  of  a  purse. 

Pollok. 

UN-PUR-Su'£D,  a.  Not  pursued  ;  not  followed  ;  not 
prosecuted.  .  Milton. 

UN-PO'TRE-FI-ED,  a.     Not  putrefied  ;  not  corrupted. 

UN-Q.UAFF'£D,  (-kw'aft',)a.  Not  quaffed  ;  not  drank. 

UN-QUAIL'ING,  a.    Not  failing;  not  sinking;  firm. 

UN-UUAK'ING,  a.     Not  shaking  or  trenildine. 

Wilson. 

UN-QUAL'I-FI-£I1,  (-kwol'e-fide,)  a.  Not  qualified  ; 
not  fit  ;  not  having  the  requisite  talents,  abilities,  or 
accomplishments!  swift. 

2.  Not  having  taken  the  requisite  oath  or  oaths. 

3.  Not  modified   or  restricted   by  conditions  or -ex- 
ceptions ;  as,  unqualified  praise. 

UN-UUAL'I-FI-£D-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  so  as  not 

to  be  qualified. 
UN-Q,UAL'I-FI-£D-NESS,  n.     Condition  of  being  un- 

UN-CIUAL'I-FY,  v.  I.     To  divest  of  qualifications. 
[But  instead  of  this,  Disqv*LiKV  is  now  used.] 
UN-UUAL'1-FS-INU,  ppr.      Divesting   of   qualifica- 
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UN-QUAL'1-TI-.ED,  (-1;  wol'e-tid,)  a.  Deprived  of  the 
usual  faculties.     [JViif  in  use.]  Shalt. 

UN-QUAR'REL-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  im- 
pugned.    [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

UN-QUEEN',  v.  t.    To  divest  of  the  dignity  of  queen. 
Slink. 

UN-QUELL' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  quelled 

UN-QUELL'£D,  a.    Not  quelled ;  not  subdued. 

Thomson. 

UN-QUENCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  quenched  ; 
that  will  never  be  extinguished;  inextinguishable. 
Matt.  iii.     Luke  iii. 

UN-QUENCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  ineuhignishahle.  .  Hakewill. 

UN-aUENCH'A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
so  as  not  to  be  quenched. 

UN-QUENCH'£D,  (-kwenchf,)  a.    Not  extinguished. 

UN-QUES'TION-A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  questioned  ; 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  indubitable;  certain;  as,  unques- 
tionable evidence  or  truth  ;  unquestionable  courage. 
Addison. 

UN-QUES'TION-A-BLY,  ado.  Without  doubt;  in- 
dubitably. Sprat. 

UN-QUES'TION-iSD,  a.  Not  called  in  question  ;  not 
doubted. 

2.  Not  interrogated  ;  having  no  questions  asked  ; 
not  examined.         .  Dryden. 

3.  Indisputable  ;  not  to  be  opposed        B.  Jonson. 
UN-aUES'TlON-ING,  a     Not  calling  in   question  ; 

not  doubting;  unhesitating.  J.M.Mason. 

UN-QUICK',  a.     Not  quick  ;  slow. 

2.  Not  alive  ;  motionless.    [JVot  in  use.]    Daniel. 
VN-aUlCK1  EN-ED,  a.     Not  animated;  not  matured 

to  vitality  ;  as,  unquicltened  progeny.        Blaclcstone. 
UN-QUl'ET,  a.      Not  quiet;    not  calm   or  tranquil; 

restless;  uneasy  ;  as,  an  unquiet  person  ;  an  unquiet 


hid. 

2.  Agitated  ;   disturbed  by  continual  motion  ;  is, 
the  unquiet  ocean. 

3.  Unsatisfied  ;  restless.  Pope. 
UN-QUI'ET,  v.  t.     To  disquiet.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Herbert. 
UN-QUI'ET-LY,  adv.    In  an  unquiet  state  ;  without 

rest  :  in  an  agitated  state.  Shale. 

UN-QUI'ET-NESS,    n.       Want  of   quiet;    want    of 
tranquillity  ;  restlessness  ;  uneasiness. 

Taylor.     Denliam. 

2.  Want  of  peace ;  as  of  a  nation.  Spenser. 

3.  Turbulence  ;  disposition  to  make  trouble  or  ex- 
cite disturbance.  Dryden. 

UN-QUI'E-TUDE,  n.    Uneasiness,  restlessness. 

[Ohs.] 

[Fur  this,  Disquietude  and  Inquietude  are  used.] 
UN-RACK'£D,  (-rakt',)  a.    Not  racked  ;  not.  poured 

from  the  lees. 
UN-RA1S'£D,  a.     Not  elevated  or  raised.     Coleridge. 
UN-RaK'£D,  (-rakt',)  a.     Not  raked  ;  as,  land  un- 

2.  Not  raked  together ;  not  raked  up  ;  as  fire. 

Shale. 
UN-RaXG'.ED,  a.     Not  ranged  ;  not  reduced  to  order. 
UN-RAN'SACK-£D,  (-ran'sakt,)  a.    Not  ransacked  ; 
not  searched. 
2.  Not  pillaged.  Knolles. 

UN-RAN'SOM-ED,  a.    Not  ransomed  ;  not  liberated 
from  captivity  or  bondage  by  payment  for  liberty. 
Pope. 
UN-RASH',  a.    Not  rash  ;  not  presumptuous. 

Clarendon. 
UN-RAVAG-ED,  a.   Not  wasted  or  destroyed.  Burke. 
UN-RAV'£L,  v.  t.    To  disentangle;  to  disengage  or 
separate  threads  that  are  knit. 

2.  To  free;  to  clear  from    complication   or  diffi- 
culty. Addison. 

3.  To  separate  connected  or  united  parts  ;  to  throw 
into  disorder. 

Nature  all  unraveled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  unfold,  as  the  plot  or  intrigue  of  a  play. 

Pope. 

UN-RAV'£L,  v.  i.     To  be  unfolded;   to  be  disen- 
tangled. 

UN-RAV.EL-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  disentan- 
glej. 

UN-RAV'EL-ED,  pp.     Unfolded;  disentangled. 

(  N-RAV'£L-ING,  ppr.      Disentangling;    unfolding; 
clearing  from  difficulty. 

UN-RAV'EL-MENT,  n.     The  development  of   the 
plot  in  a  play.  Mickcl. 

UN-Ka'ZOR-ED,  o.    Unshaven.  Milton. 

UN-REACH'£D,  (-reecht',)  a.    Not  reached  :  not  at- 
tained to  Dryden. 

UN-R        J  ,  (-red',)  a.     Not  read  ;   not  recited  ;  not 
perused  Hooker.     Dryden. 

2.  JJntaught ;  not  learned  in  books.  Dryden.    . 

UN-READ'A-BLE,  a.    Not  legible;  that  can  not  be 
read. 

UN-READ'I-LY,  (-red'e-le,)  ado.    Not  promptly;  not 
cheerfully.        '  Mitfard. 

UN-READ'1-NESS,  (-red'e-ness,)  n.    Want  of  readi- 
ness; want  of  promptness  or  dexterity.        Hooker. 
2,  Want  of  preparation.  Taylor. 

UN-READ'Y,  (-red'e,)  a.    Not  ready;  not  prepared  ; 
not  fit.  Skak. 
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2.  Not  prompt ;  not  quick  Brown. 

3._Awkward  ;  ungainly.  Bacon. 

UN-RK'AL,  a.    Not  real ;  not  substantial ;  having  ap- 
pearance only.  Milton.     Shale. 
UN-RE-AL'I-t  Y,  n.  Want  of  reality  or  real  existence. 

UN-RE'AL-IZ-ING,  a.     Not  realizing;   not  making 

UN-Re AP'ED,   (-reept',)   a.      Not    reaped;    as,  un- 

rrap-d  wheat  ;  an  uurcaped  field. 
UN-REA'SON,  (-re'zn,)  n.    Want  of  reason. 
UN-ReA'SON-A-BLE,  a.    Not  agreeable  to  reason. 
Hooker. 

2.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  claiming  or 
insisting  on  more  than  is  fit;  as,  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. 

3.  Immoderate  ;  exorbitant ;  as,  an  unreasonable 
love  of  life  or  of  money. 

4.  Irrational.     [In  this  sense,  see  Ibbatio:tal.] 
UN-RE  A'SON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Inconsistency  with 

reason  ;  as,  the  uureasoualih'iu'ss  of  sinners. 

2.  Exorbitance;  excess  of  demand,  claim,  passion, 

and  the  like  ;  as,  the  uueeusuitoh/nn  >.<  of  a  proposal. 

UN-REA'S  ON-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  contrary  to 


2.  Excessively  ;  immoderately  ;  more  than  enough. 
UN-REA'S  ON-ED,  a.    Not  reasoned.  Burke. 

2.  JVot  derived  from  reasoning.  Chalmers. 

UN-ReA'SON-ING,  a.     Not  reasoning;  not  having 

reasoning  faculties.  Everett. 

UN-REAVE',   v.   t.       [See    Reave,    Unbeeve,   and 

Ravel.]     To  unwind  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  loose. 

Spenser. 

2.  Not  to  rive  ;  not  to  tear  asunder ;  not  to  unroof. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-RE-BAT'ED,  a.    Not  blunted.  Hakewill. 

UN-RE-BuK' A-BLE,  a.    Not  deserving  rebuke;  not 

obnoxious  to  censure.     1  Tim.  vi. 
UN-RE-BOK'A-IiLY,  adv.     Not  rebukablv. 
UN-RE-lluK'SD,  (-bukt',)  a.    Not  rebuked. 
UN-RE-C ANT'  ED,  a.    Not  retracted. 
UN-RE-CEIV'ED,  a.    Not  received;  not  taken;  as, 
sacraments  uureceived. 

2.  Not  come  into  possession  ;  as,  a  letter  unreceived. 

3.  Not  adopted  ;  not  embraced  ;  as,  opinions  unre- 
ceived. 

UN-RECK'  ON-ED,  a     Not  reckoned  or  enumerated. 
Bp.  Oardiner. 

UN-RE-GLaIM' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  reclaimed, 
reformed,  or  domesticated. 

UN-RE-GLaIiM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  reclaim- 
able. 

UN-RE-CLaIM'ED,  a.  Not  reclahned  ;  not  brought 
to  a  domestic  state  ;  not  tamed  ;  as,  a  wild  beast  un- 
reclaimed. 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  called  back  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue. Rogers. 

UN-RE-GLaIM'ING,  a.    Not  reclaiming. 

UN-RE-eLlN'ING,  a.     Not  reclining  or  resting. 

UN-RE-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  recog- 
nized.    [See  Recognizable.]  Coleridge. 

UN-REG'OG-NlZ-ED,    o        Not    acknowledged     or 

UN-REe'OM-PENS-ED,  (-rek'om-penst,)  a.  Not  rec- 
ompensed ;  not  rewarded. 

UN-REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  recon- 
ciled ;  that  can  not  be  made  consistent  with  ;  as, 
two  unrcciincilable  propositions. 

[In  this  sense,  Ibbeconcilable  is  generally  used.] 

2.  Not  reconcilable ;  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
peased ;  implacable  Shak. 

3.  That  can  not  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  enmity 
ct  opposition,  and  to  become  friendly  or  favorable  ;' 
as,  unreconcilable  neighbors.  [Irreconcilable  is 
generally  used.] 

UN-REt!-ON-CIL'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  recon- 
cilable. 

UN-REC'ON-ClL-ED,  a.  Not  reconciled ;  not  made 
consistent. 

2.  Not  appeased  ;  not  having  become  favorable. 

3.  In  a  theological  sense,  not  having  laid  aside  op- 
position and  enmity  to  God  ;  not  having  made  peace 
with  Goil  through  faith  in  Christ. 

UN-RE-CORD'Eb,  a.  Not  recorded  ;  not  registered  ; 
as,  an  unrecorded  deed  or  lease. 

2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance  by  public  monuments  ; 
not  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

UN-RE-COUNT'ED,  a.     Not  recounted  ;   not  told  ; 

not  related  or  recited.  Shak. 

UN-RE-COV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-a-bl,)  a.  That  can 
not  be  recovered  ;  past  recovery.  Feltliam. 

2.  That  can  not  be  regained. 
UN-RE-GOV'ER-ED,  a.    Not  recovered  ;  not  recalled 
into  possession  ;  not  regained.  Draylon. 

2.  Not  restored  to  health. 
UN-RE-€RuIT'A-BLE,a.    That  can  not  be  recruited. 
2.  Incapable  of  recruiting.     [Bad,  and  not  used.] 
Milton. 
UNREG'TI-FI-ED,  a.    Not  rectified  ;   not  corrected 

UN-RE  CUM'BENT,  a.     Not  reclining  or  reposing. 
UN-RE-GOR'ING,  a.     That  can  not  be  cured.     [Not 

m  use.]  Shak. 

UN-RE-€UR'RING,  a.     Not  recurring. 


UN-RE-DEEM'ED,  a.     Not  redeemed  ;  not  ransomed. 
2.  Not  paid  ;  not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank 

by  payment  of  the  value  in   money  ;  as,  unredeemed 

bills,  notes,  or  stock. 
UN-RE-DRESS'ED,  (-drest',)  a.    Not  redressed  ;  not 

relieved  from  injustice  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Not  removed  ;    not  reformed  ;    as,  unredressed 

evils. 
UN-RE-DuC'ED,  (-duste',)  a.    Not  reduced  ;  not  les- 
sened in  si/.e,  quantity,  or  amount. 
UN-RE-Du'CI-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  reduction. 

Ash. 
UN-RE-Du'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality   of  not 

being  capable  of  reduction.  South. 

UN-REEL'£D,  a.    Not  reeled,  or  wound  on  a  ree  , 

from  cocoons. 
UN-REEVE',  (un-reev',)  v.  t.    To  withdraw  or  take 

out  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble,  &c.     [See  Ui»- 

UN-RE-FIN'ED,   a.    Not  refined  ;  not  purified  ;  as, 
unrefined  sugar. 
2.  Not  rclim-d  or  polished  in  manners. 
UN-RE-FORM'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  put 
into  a  new  form.  Hammond. 

2.  That  can  not  be  reformed  or  amended. 

Cowper. 
UN-RE-FORM'ED,  a.     Not  reformed  ;  not  reclaimed 
from  vice;  as,  an  nnrcformed  youth. 

2.  Not  amended  ;    not  corrected  ;   as,   unrcformed 

3.  Not  reduced  to  truth  and  regularity ;  not  freed 
from  error  ;  as,  an  unreformed  calendar.         Holder. 

UN-RE-FRAGT'ED,  a  Not  refracted,  as  rays  of 
light. 

UN-RE-FRESH'ED,  (-re-fresht',)  a.  Not  refreshed; 
not  relieved  from  fatigue  ;  not  cheered. 

UX-RE-FREHII'FUL,  a.     Not  adapted  to  refresh. 

UN-RE-FRESH'ING,  a.  Not  refreshing;  not  invig- 
orating; not  cooling;  not  relieving  from  depression 
or  toil.  Beddoes. 

UN-RE-FuS'ING,  a.  Not  rejecting ;  not  declining  to 
accept. 

UN-RE-FOT'ED,  a.     Not  proved  to  be  false. 

UN-RE-GARD'ED,  a.  Not  regarded  ;  not  heeded  ; 
not  noticed  ;  neglected  ;  slighted.     Dri/den.    Swifi. 

UN-RE-GARD'FUL,  a.  Not  giving  attention;  heed- 
less ;  negligent. 

UN-RE-GARD'FUL-LY,  adv.     Not  regardfully. 

UN-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  n.  State  of  being  nnregener- 
ate  or  unrenewed  in  heart.  Hammond. 

UN-RE-GEN'£R-ATE,  a.  Not  regenerated  ;  not  re- 
newed in  heart;  remaining  at  enmity  with  God. 

UN-RE-GEN-ER-A'TION,  n.    Want  of  regeneration. 

H.  Mnrtun. 
UN-REG'IS-TER-ED,a.  Not  registered  ;  not  recorded. 

S/iak. 
UN-RE-GRET'TED,  a.     Not  lamented. 
UN-REG' U-LA-TED,  a.    Not  regulated  ;  not  reduced 

to  order.  Mihier. 

UN-RE-HEARS'£D,  (un-re-herst',)  a.    Not  recited  or 

repeated,  as  words. 
UN-REIN'£D,   (un-rand',)  a.    Not  restrained  by  the 

bridle;  unchecked.  Milton. 

UN-RE-JO  ICING,  a.     Unjoyous;  gloomy;  sad. 

Thomson* 
UN-RE-JOIC'ING-LY,  adv.  Unjoyously  ;  gloomily. 
UN-RE-LAT'£D,  a.     Not  related  by  blood  or  affinity. 

2.  Having  no  connection  with.  « 

UN-REL'A-TIVE,  a.      Not  relative;    not    relating; 

having  no  relation  to.  Chesterfield. 

[Iphelative  is  more  generally  used.] 
UN-REL'A-TIVE-LY.odi).    Without  relation  to.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bolingbroke. 
UN-RE-LAX'ING,  a.     Not  slackening ;  not'  abating 

in  severity 'or  attention. 
UN-RE-LAX'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  relaxation. 
UN-RE-LENT'ING,   a.      Not   relenting;    having   no 

pity  ;  hard  ;  cruel ;  as,  an  unrelenting  heart. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  pity  ;  as,  unrelenting  cruelty. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  circumstances  ;  inflexibly  rigid  ; 

as,  an    mirelenlni Lr  1  'lie.  Paley. 

UN-RE-LENT'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  relenting. 

UN-RE-LIEV'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  relief  or  suc- 
cor. Boyle. 

UN-RE-LIEV'ED,  (-re-leevd',)  a.  Not  relieved  ;  not 
eased  or  delivered  from  pain. 

2.  Not  succored  ;  not  delivered  from  confinement 
or  distress  ;  as,  a  garrison  unrelieved. 

3.  Not  released  from  duty  ;  as,  an  unrelieved  senti- 

UN-RE-LIG'IOUS,  a.    Not  religious. 

UN-RE-LUGT'ANT,  a.     Not  unwilling. 

UN-RE-LUGT'ANT-LY,  adv.     Willingly.         Scott. 

UN-RE-MARK' A-BLE,  a.    Not  remarkable ;  not  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed.  Digby. 

UN-R E-MARK'A-liLY,  adv.     Not  remarkably. 

UN-RE-MARK'ED,  (-re-m'irkt',)  a.  Not  remarked  ; 
unobserved.  Mclmuth. 

UN-RE-ME'DI-A-BLE,  o.  That  can  not  be  cured  ; 
admitting  no  remedy.  Sidney. 
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UN-RR-Mk'Di-A-BLY,  ado.     Without  remedy. 

UJSrfiKM'B-DInBD,  a.    Not  cured  ;  not  remedied. 

Milton. 
.N-RE -MEM'BER -ED,  a.     Not  remembered  ;  not  re- 
tained in  Hie  mind  ;  not  recollected.  Wolton. 

UN-RK-MEM'BER-ING,  a.     Having  no  memory  or 
recollection.  Dryden. 

UN-RE-MEM'BRANCE,  n.    Foigetfulness  ;  wont  of 
remembrance.     [Not  in  use.]  Watts. 

UN-RE-iMIND'ED,  a.     Not  put  in  mind. 

UN-RE-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  remitted  ;  not  forgiven  ; 
as,  punishment  unremitted. 

2.  Not  having  a  temporary  relaxation;   as,  pain 
unremitted. 

3.  Not  relaxed  ;  not  abated. 
UN-RE-JHT'TINO,   a.      Not  abating;    not  relaxing 

for  a  time;  incessant;   continued;    as,   ■unremitting 


UN-RE-AHT'TING-LY,  ado.    Without  abatement  or 
cessation.  Fleming. 

UN-RE-iMIT'TING-NESS,   n.     Stale   of  being   unre- 
mitting. 

UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  removed  ; 
fixed.  Shak. 

UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE-NESS,*.     The  state  or  quality 
of  being  fixed  and  nol  capable  of  being  removed. 
Hull 

UN-RE-MOV'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  that  admits 
of  no  removal.  Slink. 

UN-RE-MOV'ED,  a.     Not  removed  ;  not  taken  away. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  Atlas  unremoved.  Milton. 

UN-RE-NEW.ED,  a.    Not  made  anew ;  as,  the  lease 
is  unrenewed. 

2.  Not  regenerated  ;   not  born  of  the  Spirit ;  as,  a 
heart  unrenewed. 

UN-RE-NOWN'£D,  a.    Not  celebrated  or  eminent. 

UN-RE-PA  ID',  a.     Not  repaid  ;  not  compensated  ;  not 
recompensed  ;  as,  a  kindness  unrepuid.       Johnson. 

UN-RE-Pa[R'£D,  a.     Not  repaired  or  mended. 

UN-RE-Pi?.AL'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  repealed. 

UN-RE-PeAL'ED,  a.     Not  repealed  ;  not  revoked  or 

H.VIIkVk  AT'EH,  L  "Not 'repeated. 

HN-RE-PkAT'ING,  a.     Not  repeating. 

UN-KE-PENT'ANCE,  n.    State  of  being  impenitent. 
[Little,  used.]  Wartun. 

UN-RE-PENT'ANT,  )  a.      Not  repenting;  not  peni- 

CJN-RE-PENT'ING,    )     tent ;  not  contrite  for  sin. 
Drijden. 

UN-RE-PENT'ED,  a.     Not  repented  of.  Hooker. 

UN-RE-PENT'ING-LY,  ado.     Without  repentance. 

(JN-RE-PIN'ING,  a.      Not   repining  ;    not  peevishly 
murmuring  or  complaining.  Rowe. 

UN-RE-PIN'ING-LY,  ado.      Without    peevish    com- 
plaints. 

'JN-RE-PLEN'ISII  .ED,   (-plen'isl)t,)  a.     Not   replen- 
ished ;  not  filled  ;  not  adi-quatolv  supplied.    Boyle. 

UN-RE-PORT'ED,  a.     Not  reported. 

(IN  Ki;  Tos-'AI),  a.     Not  reposed. 

UN-REP-RE-SENT'ED,  a.    Not  represented  ;  having 
no  one  to  act  in  one's  stead. 

UN-RE-PRESS'£1),  (-prest',)  a. ,  Not  crushed;  not 

ilN^RE-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  repressed. 
UN-RE-PRlEV'A-15LE,a.     That  can  not  be  reprieved 

or  respited  J'ro in  death. 
UN-RE -PRlKV'ED,  a.     Not  reprieved;  not  respited. 
UN-RE-PRoACII'A-BLE,  a.    Not  deserving  reproach. 
UN-RE-PROAi.'ll'A-BLE-NESS,   n.     State   of  being 

Unreproachable. 
UN-RE-PRoAUII'A-BLY,  ado.    So  as  not  to  be  re- 

UN-RE-PRflACH'JED,  (re-pr5cht',)  a.  Not  upbraided  ; 

UN-IU-;  PIl'd.U'il'ING,  a.    Not  reproaching. 
UN-RE-PROV'A-BLE,   a.      Not    deserving    reproof; 

that  can  not  be  justly  censured.     Col.  i. 
UN-RE-PROV'jED,  a.    Not  reproved  ;   not  censured. 

2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  blame.  Milton. 

UN-RlvPUC'NANT,a.    Not  repugnant;  not  opposite. 
UN-REP'TJ-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  reputable.       [Hooker. 

[For  this,  Disreputable  is  generally  used.] 
UN-REP'U-TA-BLY,  ado.     Disreputably. 
UN-RE-UUEST'ED,  a.     Not  requested  ;  not  asked. 
Knolles. 
UN-RE-QUIR'ED,  a.     Not  demanded  ;  not  needed. 
UN-RE aUIT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  retaliated. 

Boyle. 
UN-RE-QUTT'ED,a.    Not  requited  ;  not  recompensed. 
UN-RES'eU-£D,  a.     Not  rescued  ;  not  delivered. 

Pollnk. 
UN-RE-SENT'ED,  a.     Not  resented  ;    not   regarded 
Rogers. 
•egarding  with  anger. 


UN-RE-SENT'ING,  a.     N 

UN-RE-SERVE',  (-re-zerv',)  ».     Absence  of  reser 
frankness  ;  freedom  of  rommunication.       Warto, 
UN-RESERVED,   a.      Nol   reserved;    not  retained 
when  a  part  is  granted. 

2.  Not  limited  ;  not  withheld  in  part :  full ;  entire  ; 
as,  unreseroed  obedience  to  God's  conipiands. 

Rogers. 


UNR 

3.  Open;  frank;  concealing  or  withholding  noth- 
ing; free  ;  as,  an  unrcsirvrd  disi  Insure  of  facts 
UN-RE-SERV'ED-LY,   ado.      Without  limitation   or 
reservation.  Boyle. 

2.  With  open  disclosure;  frankly;    without  con- 
cealment. Pope. 
UN-RE-SERVED-NESS,  n.    Frankness  ;  openness  ; 
freedom  of  communication  ;  unlimitedness. 

Boyle.     Pope. 
UN-RE-SIGN'JSD,  a.     Not  given  up ;  not  surrendered. 

2.  Not  submissive  to  God's  will. 
UN-RE-SIST'ED,  (-re-zist'ed,)  a.    [See  Resist.]    Not 
resisted  ;  not  opposed.  Bentle.y. 

2.  Resistless ;  such  as  can  not  be  successfully  op- 
posed. Pope. 
UN-RE-SrST'I-ISLE,  a.     Irresistible.               Temple. 
UN-RE-SIST'ING,  a.     Not  making  resistance  ;  yield- 
ing to  physical  force  or  to  persuasion.           Drydcn. 
2.  Submissive;  humble.                    BuckminsUr. 
UN-RE-SIST'ING-LY,  ado.    Without  resistance. 

Randolph. 
UN-RE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  solved  or 

resolved.  South. 

UN-RE-SOLVED,  a.    Not  resolved  ;  not  determined. 
Shak. 
2.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared.  Locke. 

UN-RE-SOL V'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  undeter- 
mined ;  irresolution. 
UN-RE-SOLV'ING,  a.   Not  resolving  ;  undetermined. 

Dry  den. 
UN-RE-SPEGT'A-BLE,  a.      Not  respectable.     [Not 

used.]  Malone. 

UN-RE-SPEGT'ED,  a.    Not  respected  ;  not  regarded 

with  respect.  Shak. 

UN-RE-SPEOT'IVE,  a.      Inattentive;    taking    little 

notice.     [Nut  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-RE-SPilt'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  breathed. 
UN-RES'PIT-ED,  a.    Not  respited. 

2.  Admitting  no  pause  or  intermission.     Milton. 
UN-RE-SPONS'I-BLE,  a.  Not  answerable  ;  not  liable. 
2.  Not  able  to  answer  ;  not  having  the  property  to 
respond. 

[Ihresfonsikle  is  also  used  in  the  like  sense.] 
UN- 1:  E-SPONS'IVE,  a.     Not  responsive. 
UN-REST',   n.      Unquietness;    uneasiness.       [Little 

used.]  Spenser.     Wotton. 

UN-REST'ED,  a.    Not  rested  ;  not  laid  on  for  support. 

E.  Eroing. 
UN-REST'ING,  a.    Not  resting  ;  continually  in  mo- 
tion. Byron. 
UN-REST'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  rest. 
UN-RE-STOR'-ED,  a.    Not  restored  ;   not  having  re- 
covered health. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  place,  to  favor,  or  to  a 
former  condition. 
UN-RE-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.      That  can   not   be  re- 
strained. Darwin. 
UN-RE-STRATN'ED,   a.      Not   restrained ;    not  con- 
trolled ;  not  confined  ;  not  hindered.  Drydcn. 

2.  Licentious  ;  loose.  Shak. 

3.  Not  limited;  as,  an  unrestrained  power;  unre- 
strained truth. 

UN-RE-STRaINT',  n.    Freedom  from  restraint. 
UN-RE-STRieT'ED,  a.    Not  restricted  ;  not  limited 

or  confined.  Smollett. 

UN-RE-TRAUT'ED,  a.    Not  retracted  ;  not  recalled. 

Collier. 
UN-RE-TRA€T'ILE,  a.    That  can  not  be  withdrawn. 
UN-RE-TURN'ED,  a.     Not  returned. 
UN-RE-VEAL'£D,a,    Notrevealed;  not  discovered  ; 

not  disclosed.  Pope. 

UN-RE-VeAL'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being   unre- 

vealed.  Baiter. 

UN-RE-VENG'ED,  a.    Not  revenged  ;  as,  an  injury 

unreoenged. 
2.  Not  vindicated  by  just  punishment. 

Seiko's  ghost  walks  unrevenged.  Addison. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FUL,  (-re-venj'-,)  a.     Not  disposed 

to  revenue.  Backet. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FIJL-LY,  ado.     Without  revenge. 
UN-REV'E-NO-ED,  (-rev'o-nude,)  a.     Not  furnished 

with  a  revenue.  Polluk. 

UN-RE-VF.R'ED,  a.    Not  revered. 
UN-REVER-EN-CED,  (-rev'er-enst,)  a.     Not  rever- 

UN-REV'ER-END,  a.    Not  reverend. 

2.  Disrespectful  ;    irreverent ;    as,   an   unreverend 

tongue.  Shak. 

UN-REV'ER-ENT,  a.     Irreverent. 

[The.  loller  is  chiefly  used.] 
UN-REVER-ENT-LY,  ado.     Irreverently,  whit*  see. 
UN-RE-VERS'ED,  (-re-vcrst',)  a.     Not  reversed  ;  not 

annulled   by  a   counter  decision;  as,  a  judgment  or 

decree  unreversed. 
UN-  R  E-VERT'ED,  a.   Not  reversed  ;  not  turned  back. 
UN-RE-VIS'ED,  a.     Not  revised  ;  not  reviewed  ;  not 

corrected. 
UN-RE-VIVED,  a.    Not  revived;   not  recalled  into 

life  or  force. 
UN-RE- VOICED,   (-re-vokt',)  a.      Not  revoked  ;  not 

recalled;  not  annulled.  Milton. 

UN-RE-WARD'ED,  a.    Not  rewarded  ;  not  compen- 
sated. Pope. 


UNR 

UN-RE-WABD'IMG,  a.     Not  recompensing. 
UN-RME-TbR'It'-AL,(-re-tor'ik-al,)a.  Not  rhetorical. 
UN-RHE-TOR'ie-AL-LY,  ado      Not  in  a  rhetorical 

UN-R!iYM'ED,  a.    Not  put  into  rhyme.       Ed.  Rto. 
UN-RIH'DEN,  a.     Not  ridden. 

UN-RID'DLE,  v.  t.    To  solve  or  explain;  as,  to  un- 
riddle  an  enigma  or  mystery. 
2.  To  explain. 

And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  leurn  to  trust.         FarntU. 
UN-RtD'DLED,  pp.     Explained;  interpreted. 
UN-RID'DLER,  n.     One  who  explains  an  enigma. 
UN-RID'DLING,  ppr.     Solving;  explaining. 
UN-RI-DiG'tJ-LOUS,  a.     Not  ridiculous. 
UN-RI'FLED,a.    Not  rilled  ;  not  robbed  ;  not  stripped 

UN-RIG',  v.  U  To  strip  of  both  standing  and  running 
rigging  ;  as,  to  unrig  a  ship.  Tutlcn. 

UN-RIG'GED,  pp.     Strippeii  of  rigging. 

UN-RIG'GING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  rigging. 

UN-RIGHT',  n.     Not  rigid  ;  wrong.    \Obs.] 

UN-RIG HT'EOUS,  (un-ii'chus,)  a.  [Sax.  unrihtwis ; 
that  is,  not  right-wise.] 

1.  Not  righteous  ;  not  just;  not  conformed  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  divine  law  ;  evil ;  wicked  ;  used  of 

2.  Unjust ;  contrary  to  law  and  equity  ;"as,  an  un- 
righteous decree  or  sentence. 

UN-RIGUT'EOUS-LY,  (un-rl'chus-ly,)  ado.  Un- 
justly ;  wickedly  ;  sinfully.  Dryden. 

UN-IliGHT'EOUS-NESS,  (un-ri'chus-ness,)  n.  In- 
justice ;  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  of  the  plain 
principles  of  justice  and  equity;  wickedness.  Un- 
righteousness may  consist  of  a  single  unjust  act,  but 
more  generally,  when  applied  to  persons,  it  denotes 
an  habitual  course  of  wickedness.  Rom.  i.  vi.  2 
Cor.  vi. 

Every  transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighteousness.  Hall. 

UN-RlGHT'FUL,  a.    Not  rightful ;  not  just.     Shak. 

IT.N'-KTGHT'ITL-LY,  ado.     Wrongfully. 

UN-RIGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.     Slate  of  being  unrightful. 

UN-RING',  v.  i.    To  deprive  of  a  ring  or  of  ring's. 

Hudibras. 

UN-RING'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  ring  or  rings. 

UN-Rl  OT-ED,  a.     Free  from  rioting.     [Not  used.] 

UN-RIP',  ».  t.     To  rip.  Bacon. 

[This   word   is   unnecessary,  the  idea  being  ex- 
pressed by  Rip.] 

UN-RlPE',  a.  Not  ripe  ;  not  mature  ;  not  brought  to 
a  state  of  perfection  ;  as,  unripe  fruit.  ,  Shak. 

2.  Not  seasonable  ;  not  yet  proper. 

He  fixed  his  unripe  vr.-'igi.-.uiee  (o  defer.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  prepared ;    not  completed  ;   as,  an  unripe 
scheme. 

4.  Too  early  ;  as,   the  unripe  death   of  Dorilaus. 
[Unusual.]       '  Sidney. 

UN-RlP'£N-£D,  a.    Not  ripened  ;  not  matured. 

Addison. 
UN-RIPE'NESS,  7i.    Want  of  ripeness;  immaturity; 

as,  the  unripeness  of  fruit  or  of  a  project. 
UN-RIS'EN,(-riz'n,)<z.     Not  risen.  Ncele. 

UN-RI'VAL-£D,   a.      Having   no  rival;    having  no 

competitor.  Pope. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  peerless. 
UN-RIVET,  o.  t.     To  loose  from  rivets  ;  to  unfasten. 

Hale. 
UN-RIV'ET-ED,  pp.    Loosed  from  rivets  ;  unfastened. 
UN-RIV'ET-ING,  ppr.      Unfastening;    loosing   from 

rivets. 
UN-ROBE',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  a  robe  ;  to  undress  ;  to 

disrobe.  Young. 

UN-RCB'ED,  pp.     Undressed  ;  disrobed. 
UN-li  O  IS' I NG,  ppr.     Dive-ling  of  robes;  undressing. 
UN-ROIL'ED,  a.    Not  rendered  turbid  ;  not  disturbed 

in  m_ind. 
UN-RoLL',  !>.  t.  To  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved  ; 

as,  to  unroll  cloth. 
2    To  display.  Dryden. 

UN-RoLL'-ED,  pp.     Opened,  as  a  roll  ;  displayed. 
UN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.    Opening,  as  a  roll;  displaying 
UN-Ro'MAN-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  subjected  to  Roman  aims 

or  customs.  Wlntakcr. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages  of  the 

Roman  embolic  church. 
UN-RO-MAN'Tie,  a.    Not  romantic  ;  not  fanciful. 
Sinfu 
UN-RO-MAN'TIG-AL-LY,  aaV.     Not  romantically. 
UN-ROOF',  v.  t.    To  strip  off  the  roof  or  covering  of  a 

house. 
UN-ROOF'ED,  (-rooft',)  pp.   Stripped  of  the  roof. 
UN-ROOF'ING,  vpr.     Stripping  of  Hie  roof. 
UN-ROOST'ED,  a.     Driven  from  the  roost.       Shak 
UN-ROOT',  v.  t.    To  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extir- 
pate ;  to  eradicate  ;  as,  to  unroot  an  oak.     Drydcn. 
UN-ROOT',  r.  i.     To  be  torn  up  bv  the  roots. 
UN-ROOT'ED,  pp.     Extirpated  ;  torn  up  by  the  rools 
UN-ROOT'ING,  ppr.     Tearing  up  by  the  roots  ;  cxtir 

UN-ROUGH',  (un-ruff,)  a.    Not  rough;   unbearded; 

smooth.  Shak. 

UN-ROUND'ED,  a.    Not  made  round.  Donne. 
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UNS 

UN-ROUT'ED,  a.    Not  routed  ;  not  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Bcaum. 

UN-ROY'AL,  a.     Not  roval  ;  unprincely.        Sidney. 

UN-Rl>Y'AL-LY,  a.     Not  like  a  king  ;  not  becoming 
a  kins.  R.  Potter. 

UN-RUt'FLE,  (-ruffl,)  v.  i.     To   cease  from  being 
ruffled  or  agitated ;  to  subside  to  smoothness. 

Addison. 

UN-RUF'FL£D,  a.    Calm  ;  tranquil ;  not  agitated. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea.  Addison. 

2.  Not  disturbed ;  not  agitated ;  as,  an  unruffled 
temper. 
UN-ROL'£D,  a.  Not  ruled  ;  not  governed  ;  not  di- 
rected by  superior  power  or  authority.  Spenser. 
UN-RO'Ll-NESS,  n.  [from  unruly'.]  Disregard  of 
restraint ;  licentiousness  j  turbulence  ;  as,  the  unru- 
liness  of  men,  or  of  their  passions. 

2.  The  disposition  of  a  beast  to  break  over  fences 
and  wander  from  an  inclosure  ;  the  practice  of  break- 
ing or  leaping  over  fences. 
UN-RO'LY,  a.  Disregarding  restraint;  licentious; 
disposed  to  violate  laws;  turbulent;  ungovernable; 
as,  an  unruly  youth. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ;  it  Is  an  unruly  evil.  —  James  iv. 

2.  Accustomed  to  break  over  fences  and  escape 
from  indosuies  ;  apt  to  break  or  leap  fences ;  as,  an 
unruly  ox. 


UN-Ru'MI-NA-TED, 

digested. 
UN-RUM'PLE,  v.  t. 

or  lav  even. 


i  life. 


a.     Not  well  chewed  ;  not  well 

Bolintrbroke. 
To  free  from  rumples  ;  to  spread 
Addison. 
Freed  from  rumples. 

Not  according  to  usage  on 
the  Sabbath. 
UN-SAD'D£N,  (un-sad'n,)  v.  t.    To  relieve  from  sad- 
ness. IVliitlock. 
UN-SAD'DEN-ED,  pp.     Relieved  from  sadness. 
UN-SAD'D£N-ING,  ppr.     Relieving  from  sadness. 
UN-SAD'DLE,  (-sad'dl,)  v.  t.     To  strip  of  a  saddle  ; 

to  take  the  saddle  from  ;  as,  to  unsaddle  a  horse. 
UN-SAD'DL£D,  pp.     Divested  of  the  saddle. 

2.  a.     Not  saddled  ;  nut  having  a  saddle  on. 
UN-SAFE',  a.     Not  safe;  not  free  from  danger;  ex- 
posed to  harm  or  destruction.         Milton.     Drydcn. 
2.   Hazardous;  as,  an  unsafe  adventure. 
UN-SA  FE'LY,  adv.     Not  safely  ;  not  without  danger  ; 
in  a  state  exposed  to  loss,  harm,  or  destruction. 

UN-SSFE'NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unsafe.     Willis. 
UN-SaFE'TY,  n.    State  of  being  unsafe  ;  exposure  to 

UN-SAID',  (un-sed',)  pp.  or  a.   Not  said  ;  not  spoken ; 
not  uttered.  Dri/den. 

UN-SaINT',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  saintship.     South. 

UN-SA  I  NT'ED,  pp.     Not  sainted. 

UN-SAINT'LY,  a.    Not  like  a  saint. 

ON-SAL'A-BLE,  a.     Not   salable;    not   in    demand; 
not  meeting  a  ready  sale  ;  as,  unsalable  goods. 

UN-SALT' ED,  a.     Not   salted;    not   pickled;   fresh; 
as,  '  nsalted  meat. 

UN-SA-LOT'ED,  a.    Not  saluted  ;  not  greeted. 

UN-SANC-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.    A  state  of  being  un- 
sanctified. 

UN-SANC'TI-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  a.    Not  sanctified  ;  un- 
holy. Tliodey. 
2.  Not  consecrated. 

UN-SANC'TION-ED,  a.    Not  sanctioned;  not  rati- 
fied ;  not  approved  ;  not  authorized.  JValslu 

UN-SAN'DAL-ED,  a.     Not  wearing  sandals. 

UN-SAT'ED,  a.     Not  sated  ;  not  satisfied  or  satiated. 
Shenstone. 

UN-SA'TIA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  satisfied. 

y3ut  Insatiable  is  generally  used.] 
A'TIATE,  a.     Not  satisfied.     [  Obs.]        More. 
(Insatiate  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-SA'TIA-TING,  a.     Not  satiating.  Tucker. 

UN-SAT'ING,  a.     Not  sating  or  filling. 
UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  ,,.     Dissatisfaction.     P.,-ot„. 
UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-LY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  give 
satisfaction. 


UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RT-NESS,   n. 
state  of  not  being  satisfactory  ;  fai 


The  quality  or 
ire  to  give  satis- 
Boule. 

UN-SAT-IS-FAe'TO-RY,  a.    Not  giving  satisfaction  ; 
not  convincing  the  mind. 

2.  Not  giving  content;  as,  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
pensation. 
UN-SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  satisfied. 

Tanlor. 
UN-SATTS-FI-ED,   a.      Not    satisfied  ;   not    having 
enough  ;  not  filled  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full ;  as,  un- 
satisfied appetites  or  desires. 

2.  Not  content ;  not  pleased  ;  as,  to  be  unsatisfied 
with  the  choice  of  an  officer  :  to  be  unsatisfied  with 
the  wages  or  compensation  allowed. 

3  Not  settled  in  opinion  ;  not  resting  in  confidence 
of  the  truth  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  be  unsatisfied  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will. 

4.  Nut  convinced  or  fully  persuaded.  The  judges 
appeared  to  be  unsatisfied  with  the  evidence. 
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5.  Not  fully  paid. 

An  execution  returned  unsatisfied.   Daggett,  Wlieaton't  Rep. 

UN-SAT'IS-FI-£D-NESS.  n.  The  state  cf  being  no 
satisfied  or  content. 

UN-SAT'IS-FY-ING,  a.  Not  affording  full  gratifica 
tion  of  appetite  or  desire  ;  not  giving  content ;  no' 
convincing  the  mind.  Addison. 

UN-SAT'IS-FY-ING-NESS,  n.  Incapability  of  grati- 
lying  to  the  fill.  Bp.  Taylor. 

UN-SAT'U-Ra-TED,  a.  Not  saturated  ;  not  supplied 
to  the  full.  Chemistry. 

UN-SAV.ED,  a.    Not  saved  ;  not  having  eternal  life. 
Pollok. 

UN-SA'VOR-I-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  displease  or  disgust. 
Milton, 

UN-SA'VOR-I-NESS,  n,    A  bad  taste  or  smell. 

Johnson. 

UN-Sa'VOR-Y,  a.   Tasteless;  having  no  taste.   Jobvi. 
2.  Having  a  bad  taste  or  smell.    Milton.     Brown, 
3._Unpleasing  ;  disgusting.  Hooker.     Shak. 

UN-SaY',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Unsaid.  To  recant  or 
recall  what  has  been  said  ;  to  retract ;  to  deny  some- 
thing declared. 

Say,  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

UN-SCA'LY,  a.     Not  scaly  ;  having  no  scales.     Oay. 

UN-SGAN'NSD,  a.     Not  measured  ;  not  computed. 
Shak. 

UN-SCaR'ED,  a.     Not  scared  ;  not  frightened  awav. 

UN-SEA  R'R£D,  a.    Not  marked  with  scars  or  wounds. 

UN-SCATH'ED,  (-skatht',)  a.     Uninjured.      [Shak. 

UN-SCAT'TER-ED,  a.  Not  scattered  ;  not  dispersed  ; 
not  thrown  into  confusion. 

UN-SCEP'TER-£D,  a.  Having  no  scepter  or  royal 
authority  ;  not  crowned  as  king. 

UN-S€HOL'AR-LY,  (-skol'ar-le,)  a.  Not  suitable  to 
a  scholar.  Asiat.  Res. 

UN-SeHO-LAS'TIE,  a.  Not  bred  to  literature  ;  as, 
unscholastic  statesmen.  Locke. 

2.  Not  scholastic. 

UN-SeHOOL'£D,  a.  Not  taught ;  not  educated  ;  il- 
literate. Hooker. 

UN-SCI-EN-TIF'I€,  a.     Not  scientific;  not  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 
2.  Not  versed  in  science.  Mantell. 

UN-SCl-EN-TIF'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

UN-SCIN'TIL-LA-TING,  a.  Not  sparkling;  not 
emitting  sparks.  J.Barliw. 

UN-SeOReil'£D,  (-skorcht',)  a.  Not  scorched  ;  not 
affected  by  fire.  Shak. 

UN-Seo'Rl-Fl-£D,  a.  Not  scorified  ;  not  converted 
into  dross. 

UN-SCOUR'ED,  a.  Not  scoured  ;  not  cleaned  hy  rub- 
bing ;  as,  unscoiired  armor.  Shak. 

UN-S€RATCH'£D,  (-skracl)t',)  a.  Not  scratched; 
not  torn.  Shak. 

UN-SCREEN'£D,  a.  Not  screened  :  not  covered  ;  not 
sheltered  ;  not  protected  ;  not  sifted.  "  Boyle. 

UN-SCREW,  (-skru',)  v.  i.  To  draw  the  screws 
from  ;  to  loose  from  screws  ;  to  unfasten.     Burnet. 

IT.\  SCREWED,  pp.     Loosed  from  screws. 

UN-SCREWING,  pur.     Drawing  the  screws  from. 

UN-SCRIP'TUR-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  as,  rtn  unscriptural  doctrine. 

UN-SCRIP'TUR-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  ac- 
cording with  the  Scriptures. 

UN-SCRu'PU-LOUS,  a.  Not  scrupulous  ;  having  no 
scruples.  Mitford. 

UN-SCRO'PU-LOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  unscrupulous 
manner. 

UN-SCRO'PU-LOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  scrupulous- 
ness. Mitford. 

UN-SCRO'TA-RLE.     See  Inscrutable. 

1'N-SeULP'TU.R-ED,  pp.     Not  engraved. 

UN-SCUTCH'EON-£D,  (-skuch'und,)  a.  Not  hon- 
ored_with  a  coat  of  arms.  Pollok. 

UN-SeAL',  v.  U  To  break  or  remove  the  seal  of;  to 
opeii_what  is  sealed  ;  as,  to  unseal  a  letter. 

UN-SeAL'£D,  pp.    Opened,  as  something  sealed. 
2.  a.    Not  sealed  ;    having  no  seal,  or  the  seal 
broken.  Shak. 

UN-SeAL'ING,  ppr.    Breaking  the  seal  of;  opening. 

UN-SEA M',  v.  t.     To  rip  ;  to  cut  open.  Shak. 

UN-SEA  M'£D,  pp.     Ripped;  cut  open. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLE,  (-serch'a-bl,)  a.  That  can  not 
be  searched  or  explored  ;  inscrutable;  hidden;  mys- 
terious. 

The  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unsearchable.  Rogers. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS,  (-serch'a-bl-ness,)n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsearchable,  or  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  explore.  Bramlmll. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLY,  (-serch'a-bly,)  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner so  as  not  to  be  explored. 

UN-SEARCH'ED,  (-sercht',)  a.  Not  searched  ;  not 
explored  :  net  critically  examined. 

UN  SEARCHING,  a.  Not  searching ;  not  penetrat- 
ing^ 

UN-SeAR'£D,  a.     Not  seared  ;  not  hardened.  Pollok. 

UN-SeA'SON-A-BLE,  (-sS'zn-a-bl,)  a.  Not  seasona- 
ble ;  not  being  in  the  proper  season  or  time.  He 
called  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 
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2.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  unfit ;  un- 
timely ;  ill-timed  ;  as,  unseasonable  advice  ;  an  unsea- 
sonable digression. 

3.  Late  ;  being  beyond  the  usual  time.  He  came 
home  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  night. 

4.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year;  as,  an 
unseasonable  frost.  The  frosts  of  1816,  iii  June,  July, 
and  August,  in  New  England,  were  considered  un- 
seasonalile,  as  they  were  unusual. 

UN-SEA'S  ON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  [Supra.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  unseasonable,  ill-timed,  or  out 
of  the  usual  time. 

UN-SEA'SON-A-BLY,  adv.  Not  seasonably  ;  not  in 
due  time,  or  not  in  the  usual  time  ;  not  in  the  time 
bestjtdapted  to  success.  Druden.     ArbuthnoL 

UN-SeA'SON-ED,  (-se'znd,)  a.  Not  seasoned;  not 
exhausted  of  the  natural  juices,  and  hardened  fur 
use  ;  as,  unseasoned  wood,  boards,  timber,  &c. 

2.  Not  inured  ;  not  accustomed  ;  n.  t  fitted  to  en- 
dure any  thing  by  use  or  habit ;  as,  men  unseasoned 
to  tropical  climates  are  exposed  to  fevers. 

3.  Unformed  ;  not  qualified  by  use  or  experience  ; 
as,  an  unseasoned  courtier.  Shak. 

4.  Not  salted  ;  not  sprinkled,  filled,  or  impregnate d 
with  any  tiling  to  give  relish  :  as,  unseasoned  meat. 

5.  Unseasonable.  [Not  in  use.]  Sliak, 
UN-SEAT',  v.  U  To  throw  from  the  seat.  Cowper. 
UN-SkAT'ED,  pp.    Thrown  from  the  seat. 

2.  a.     Not  seated  ;  having  no  seat  or  bottom. 

3.  Not  settled  with  inhabitants  ;  as,  unseated  lands. 
[We  usually  say  Unsettled.]  [  IVoleott. 

UN-Sr.  \T'|  \G.  ppr.    Throwing  from  a  seat 
UN-SEA'WOR-THI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

unable  to  sustain  the  ordinary  violence  of  the  sea  in 

a  tempest.  Kent 

UN-SEA'WOR-THY,  a.    Not  fit  for  a  voyage  ;   not 

able  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  sea;  as,  the  ship 

is   ii!}seaicorthlf. 
UN-SECOND-ED,  a.     Not  seconded  ;  not  supported. 

The  motion  was  unseconded  ;  the  attempt  was  unsec- 

onded. 

2  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.     [Mot  in  use.] 


UN-SE'CRET,  a.     Not! 


Dt  close;  not  trusty. 
Shak. 
UN-SE'CRET,  v.t.    To  disclose;   to  divulge.     [JVM 

used.)  Bacon. 

UN-SEC-TA'RI-AN,  a.     Not  sectarian  ;  not  intended 

or  adapted  to  promote  a  sect.  Buckham. 

UN-SEC'U-LAR.  a.     Not  worldly. 
UN-SEC'U-LAR-IZE,  v.  t.    To'detach  from  secular 

things;  to  alienate  from  the  world.  Ch.  Obs. 

UN-SE-CCRE',  a.     Not  secure  ;  not  safe. 

[But  Insecure  is  generally  used.] 
UN-SE-CC'R'ED,  a.     Not  secured. 
UN-SED'EN-TA-RY,  a.   Not  accustomed  to  sit  much. 

Wordsworth. 
UN-SE-DUC'ED,  (-dust',)  a.   Not  seduced  ;  not  drawn 
or  persuaded  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty. 

Milton. 
UN-SEED'ED,  a.    Not  seeded  ;  not  sown. 

Ash.     Cowper. 
UN-SEE'ING,  a.    Wanting  the  power  of  vision  ;  not 

seeing.  ».  Slink. 

UN-SEEM',  v.  i.     Not  to  seem.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 
UN-SEEM'LI-NESS,  «.    Uncomeliness ;   indecency; 

indecorum  ;  impropriety.  Hooker. 

UN-SEEM'LY,  a.     Not  fit  or  becoming;  uncomely; 
unbecoming  ;  indecent. 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease.  Dryden. 

UN-SEEM'LY,  adv.    Indecently  ;  -unbecomingly. 

Philips. 
UN-SEEN',  a.     Not  seen  ;  not  discovered.      Millon. 

2.  Invisible  ;  not  discoverable  ;  as,  the  unseen  God. 

3.  Unskilled  ;  inexperienced.     [JSi'ot  in  use.] 

Chirendon. 
UN-SElZ'£D,  a.    Wot  seized  ;  not  apprehended. 
2.  Not  possessed  ;  not  taken  into  possession. 
UN-SEI/DOM,.u/o.     Not  seldom.  [Dryden, 

UN-SE-LECT'ED,  a.    Not  selected  ;  not  separated  by 

choice. 
UN-SE-LECT'ING,  a.     Not  selecting. 
UN-SELF'ISH,  a.     Not  selfish  ;  not'  unduly  attached 

to  one's  own  interest.  Spectator. 

UN-SELF'ISH-LY,  adv.     Without  selfishness. 
UN-SENS'ED,  (-senst',)  a.    Wanting  a  distinct  mean- 
ing; without  a  certain  signification.  Puller. 
UN-SENS'I-BLE,  a.    Not  sensible. 
[But  Insensible  is  now  used.] 
UN-SEXST-AL-IZ-ED,  a.     Not  sensualized. 
UN-SENT',  a.      Not  sent ;  not  dispatched  ;  not  trans- 
mitted. 

Unsent  for;  not  called  or  invited  to  attend. 
UN-SEN'TIEXT,  (-sen'shent.)  a.     Not  sentient. 
UN-SEN'TI-NEL-£D,  a.     Without  a  sentinel. 

Ed.  Rev. 
UN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  parted 

[But  Inseparable  is  now  used.] 
UN-SEP'A-RA-TED,  a.     Not  separated  or  parted. 
UN-SEP'UL-CHER-ED,  j  a.     Having  no  grave ;   un- 
UN-SEP'UL-€HRED,       (      buried.  Chapman. 

UN-SEPTI.-TUR-£D,  a.     Unburied. 
UN-SERVED,  a.     Not  served. 
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UN-SERV'IC'E-A-BLE, 
1  rinsing  advantage,  use,  profit,  or  convenience; 
useless  ;  as,  an  unserniceulde  utensil  or  garment ;  an 
unsermeeable  tract  of  land  ;  unserviceable  muskets. 

UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  useless ;   unfitness  for  use. 

Sanderson. 

UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  use  ;  without 
advantage.         *  Woodward. 

UN-SET',  a.     Not  set ;  not  placed.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

UN-SET'TLE,  v.  t.  To  unfix;  to  move  or  loosen 
from  a  fixed  state  ;  to  unhinge  ;  to  make  uncertain 
or  fluctuating;  as,  to  unsettle  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  overthrow.  Fleetwood. 
UN-SET'TLE  v.  i.  To  become  unfixed.  Shak. 
UN-SET'TL£D,  pp.    Unfixed  ;    unhinged  ;   rendered 

fluctuating. 

2.  a.     Not  settled  ;  not  fixed  ;  not  determined  ;  as 
doctrines,  questions,  opinions,  and  the  like. 

3.  Not  established.  Dnjden. 

4.  Not  regular ;  unequal ;  changeable ;  as,  an  un- 
scttleil  season  ;  unsettled  weather.  Bentlcy. 

5.  Not  having  a  legal  settlement  in  a  town  or  par- 
ish. 

6.  Having  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  Hooker. 

7.  Not  having  deposited  its  fecal  matter;  turbid; 
as,  unsettled  liquor. 

8.  Having  no  inhabitants  ;  not  occupied  by  perma- 
nent inhabitants  ;  as,  unsettled  lands  in  America. 

Belknap.     Hamilton. 
UN-SET'TLED-NESS,   n.      The   state  of  being  un- 
fixed, unsealed,  or  iinric  termined. 

2.  Irresolution  ;  fluctuation  of  mind  or  opinions. 

3.  Uncertainty. 

4.  Want  of  fixedness  ;  fluctuation.  South. 
UN-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.      Unsettled   state;    irreso- 
lution.                                                                 Barrow. 

UN-SET'TLING,  ppr  Unfixing;  removing  from  a 
settled  state. 

UN-SE-VPRK',  a.     Not  severe.  Pollok. 

UN-SEVER-.ED,  a.  Not  severed  ;  not  parted  ;  not 
divided.  Shalt. 

UN-SEX',  7i.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  sex,  or  to  make 
otherwise  than  the  sex  commonly  is.  Shak. 

UN-SEX1  ED,  (seksl' ,)  pp.  Made  otherwise  than  the 
sex  commonly  is. 

UN-SHACK'LE,  (-shak'l,)  v.  t.  To  unfetter  ;  to  loose 
from  bonds  ;  to  set  free  from  restraint ;  as,  to  un- 
sliae.kle  the  hands  ;  to  unshackle  the  mind. 

UN-SIIACK'LED,  pp.  Loosed  from  shackles  or  re- 
straint. 

UN-SHACK' LING,  ppr       Liberating   from   bonds  or 


UN-SHAD'ED,  a.    Not  shaded;  not  overspread  with 

shade  or  darkness.  Bovle. 

2.  Not  clouded  ;  not  having  shades  in  coloring. 

UN-SHAD'oW-£D,  a.    Not  clouded  ;  not  darkened. 

UN-SHA'DY,  a.     Not  shady. 

UN-SHaK'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  shaken.    [JVot 
in  use.)  Shak. 

UN-SHAK'ED,  for  Unshaken,  is  not  in  use.     Shak. 

UN-SHaK'EN,  a.     Not  shaken;    not  agitated;    not 
moved  :  firm  ;  fixed. 

2.  Not  moved  in  resolution  ;  firm;  steady. 

3.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 
UN-SIIaM'£D,  a.     Not  shamed;  not  ashamed  ;  not 

abashed.  Dryden. 

UN-S11aME'Fa-CED,  (-faste,)  a.      Wanting   modes- 
ty ;  impudent.  « 

UN-SHAME'FA-CED-NESS,  n.    Want  of  modesty ; 
impudence.  Chalmers. 

UN-SHaP'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  shaped.   Good. 

UN-SHAPE',  v.  t.    To  throw  out  of  form  or  into  dis- 
order; to  confound;  to  derange.     [Little  used.] 

Shale. 

UN-SHAP'EN,  a.    Misshapen;  deformed;  ugly. 

Addison. 

UN-SHaR'ED,   a.    Not  shared  ;  not  partaken  or  en- 
joyed in  common  ;  as,  unshared  bliss.  Milton. 

UN-SI1AV'ED,  a.     Not  shaved.  Toolce. 

UN-SHEATHE',  v.  t.    To  draw  from  the  sheath  or 
scabbard. 

Unsheathe  the  word.  Sliak. 

To  unsheathe  the  sword;  to  make  war 
UN-SllEATIl'ED,  pp.    Drawn  from  the  sheath. 
UN-SHeATH'ING,   ppr.     Drawing   from   the   scab- 
hard. 
UN-SHED',  a.    Not  shed ;  not  spilt ;  as,  blood  unshed. 

Milton. 
UN-SHEET'ED,  a.     Not  furnished  with  sheets. 
UN-SHEL'TER-ED,  a.     Not  sheltered  ;  not  screened  ; 
not  defended  from  danger  or  annoyance. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
UN-SIIEL'TER-ING,  a.     Not  protecting;  not  defend- 
ing from  danger  or  annoyance. 
UN-SMEjVT',  „.     Not  spoiled  ;  not  disgraced. 
UN-SHIEI.D'ED,  a.    Not  defended  by  a  shield  ;  not 

protected  ;  exposed.  Dryden. 

UN-SHIFT'ING,  o.     Not  changing  place,  position,  or 

expedients.  JE.  Erving. 
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UN-SHIP',  v,t.     To  take  out  of 

craft ;  as,  to  unship  goods. 
2.  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is  fixed  or 

fitted  ;  as,  to  unship  an  oar  ;  to  unship  capstan   bars  ; 

to  unship  the  tiller.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-SHIl'TJCD,  (-shipt',)p;).      Removed  from  a  ship 

or  from  its  place. 
2.  Destitute  of  a  ship. 
UN-SIIIRT'EI),  a.    Not  covered  with  a  shirt. 
UN-SHI  V'ER-£D,  a.     Not  shivered  or  split. 
UN-SHIV'ER-ING,  a.     Not  shivering. 
UN-SHI  V'ER-INGLY,  adv.    Without  shivering. 
UN-SHIV'ER-ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unshiv- 

UN-SIIOCK'£D,  f-shokt',)  a.  Not-shocked  ;  not  dis- 
gusted ;  not  astonished.  Ticket 

UN-SHOD',  a.    Not  shod  ;  having  no  shoes. 

Clarenilon. 

UN-SHOOK',  a.     Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated.      Pope. 

UN-SHollN',  a.  Not  shorn  ;  not  sheared  ;  not  clipped  ; 
as,  unshorn  locks.  Milton. 

UN-SHOT',  a.     Not  hit  by  shot.  Waller. 

2.  Not  shot;  not  discharged. 

UN-SHOUT',  v.  t.    To  retract  a  shout.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shak. 

UN-SHOW'ER-ED,  a.  Not  watered  or  sprinkled  by 
showers  ;  as,  unshuweretl  grass.  Milton. 

UN-SIIRIN'£D,  a.     Not  deposited  in  a  shrine. 

Southey. 

UN-SHRINK'ING,  a.  Not  shrinking  ;  not  withdraw- 
ing from  clanger  or  toil ;  not  recoiling  ;  as,  unshrink- 
ing firmness. 

UN-SHRINK'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  shrinking. 

UN-SHRIV.EN,  a.    Not  shriven. 

UN-SHROUD'ED,  a.    Not  shrouded  or  covered. 

UN-SHROUD'ING,  a.    Not  shrouding. 

UN-SHRUNK',a.     Not  shrunk  ;  not  contracted. 

UN-SHUN'NA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  bo  shunned; 
inevitable.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN  SHUN'NED,  a.     Not  shunned  ;  not  avoided. 

UN  SHUT',  a.     Not  shut;  open;  unclosed. 

UN-SIFT'ED,  a.  Not  sifted;  not  separated  by  a 
sieve.  .Mat,. 

2.  Not  critically  examined  ;  untried. 

UN-SIGHT' UN-SEEN';  a  vulgar  phrase,  denoting  un- 
seeing unseen,  or  unseen  repeated  ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing 
unsight  unseen,  that  is,  without  seeing  it.     Hudibras. 

UN-SfGH'ING,  (-sl'ing,)  a.     Not  sighing.       Buron. 

UN-SIGHT'ED,  (-slt'ed,)  -a.  Not  seen;  invisible. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

UN-SIGHT'LI-NESS,  n.  Disagreeableness  to  the 
sight ;  deformity  ;  ugliness.  Wiseman. 

UN-SIGHT'LY,  (-sit'le,)  a.  Disagreeable  to  the  eye ; 
ugly  ;  deformed.  Milton. 

UN-SIG'NAL-IZ-£D,  a.  Not  signalized  or  distin- 
guished. 

UN-SIG-NIF'I-€ANT,  a.  Having  no  meaning.  [Obs.] 

(See  INSIGNIFICANT.] 

UN-SIG'NI-FI-JED,  a.    Not  made  known  by  words  or 

signs. 
UN-SIL'VER-£D,  a.     Not  covered  with  quicksilver  ; 

as,  an  unsilvcrcd  mirror.  XJre. 

UN-SIN-CeRE',  a.    Not  sincere  ;  hypocritical.     [See 

Insincere.] 

2.  Not  genuine;  adulterated.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  sound  ;  not  solid. 

[Obsolete  in  the  two  last  significations,  and  for  the 
first,  Insincere  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.  Insincerity;  cheat  [JVot 
used.]     [See  Insincerity.] 

UN-SIN'EW,  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  strength.    Dryden. 

UN-SIN'EW-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  strength  or 
force  ;  weak  ;  nerveless.  Shak. 

UN-SIN'EW-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  strength  ;  en- 
feebling. 

UN-ShVFUL,  a.     Not  sinful. 

UN-SIN'FUL-NESS,  v.    State  of  being  unsinful. 

UN-SING'£D,  (-sinjd',)a.    Not  singed  ;  not  scorched. 
Brown. 

UN-SIN'GL-ED,  a.    Not  singled  ;  not  separated. 

Dryden. 

UN-SINK'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  sunk. 

UN-SI.MK'ING,  a.     Not  sinking  ;  not  failing. 

UN-SIN'NING,  a.  Committing  no  sin  ;  impeccable; 
untainted  with  sin;  as,  unsinning  obedience. 

Rogers. 

UN-SIS'TER-I,Y,  adv.  or  a.     Not  like  a  sister. 

UN-SIZ'A-BLE,  a.  Not  being  of  the  proper  size, 
magnitude,  or  bulk.  Smollett. 

UN-SIZ'£D,  a.  Not  sized  or  stiffened  ;  as,  unsized 
paper. 

UN-SKILL'ED,  a.     Wanting  skill ;  destitute  of  readi- 
ness or  dexterity  in  performance.  Pope. 
2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge.          Dn/den. 

UN-SKILL'FUL,  a.  Not  skillful  ;  wanting  the 
knowledge  and  dexterity  which  are  acquired  by  ob- 
servation, use,  and  experience  ;  as,  an  unskillful  sur- 
geon :   an  nnsl.illfnl  mechanic  ;   an  unskillful  logician. 

UN-SKILL'FUL-LY",  adv.  Without  skill,  knowledge, 
or  dexterity  ;  clumsilv.  Shalt. 

UN-SKILL'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  art  or  knowl- 
edge ;  want  of  that  readiness  in  action  or  execution, 
which  is  acquired  by  use,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. Taylor. 


UN-SLACK'ED,  (un-slakt',)  a.  Not  saturated  with 
water;  as.  unslacked lime. 

UN-SLACK'-EN-ED,  a.     Not  slackened. 

UN-SLAIN',  a.     Not  slain  ;  not  killed.  Dryden 

UN-SLAK'ED,  (-slukt',)  a.  Not  slaked  ;  unquenched ; 
as,  unslaked  thirst. 

UN-SLEEP'ING,  a.    Not  sleeping  ;  ever  wakeful. 
Milton. 

UN-SLEPT',  a.     Not  slept. 

UN-SLING',  v.  I.  In  seamen's  language,  to  take  off 
the  slings  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  &.c. ;  to  release  from  the 
slings.  Tolte.n. 

UN-SLIP'PING,  a.    Not  slipping  ;  not  liable  to  slip. 
Shak. 

UN-SL5W',  a.     Not  slow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

UN-SLUM'13ER-ING,  a.  Never  sleeping  or  slumber- 
ing ,   always  watching  or  vigilant.  Tluuley. 

UN-SLUM'BER-ING-LV,  adv.     Without  slumbering. 

UN-SMIROH'ED,  (-smurcht',)  a.  Not  stained;  not 
soiled  or  blacked.  Shak. 

UN-SMIRK'ING,  a.     Not  smirking.         Chcstcrjicld. 

UN-SMoK'.ED,  (-smokt',)  a.     Not  smoked  ;  not  dried 
in  smoke. 
2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe.  Swift. 

UN-SMOOTH',  a.    Not  smooth  ;  not  even  ;  rough. 
Milton. 

UN-SMOOTH'ED,  a.     Not  made  smooth.  Scua. 

UN-S6'BER,  a.    Not  sober.     [JVot  used.] 

UN-So'CIA  BLE,  a.  Not  suitable  to  society;  not 
having  the  qualities  which  are  proper  for  society, 
and  which  render  it  agreeable;  as,  an  unsociable 
temper. 

2.  Not  apt  to  converse ;  not  free  in  conversation  ; 
reserved. 

UN-So'CIA-BLE-NESS,  /  n.    State  of  being  unsocia- 

UN-SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY,     j      ble. 

UN-So'CIA-BLY,  adv.     Not  kindly. 
2._With  reserve. 

UN-So'CIAL,  a.  Not  adapted  to  society  ;  not  benefi- 
cial to  society.  Shcnstone. 

UN-SOCK'ET,  v.  t.     To  loose  or  take  from  a  socket. 
Swift. 

UN-SOD'ER,  v.  t.     To  separate  what  is  sodered. 

UN-SOFT',  a.     Not  soft ;  hard.     [JVot  used.]  Chaucer. 

UN-SOFT',  adv.     Not  with  softness.     [Obs.]   Spenser. 

UN  -SOFT'EN-ED,  a.     Not  softened. 

UN-SOIL'£D,  a.    Not  soiled  ;  not  stained  ;  unpolluted. 
Dryden. 
2.  Not  disgraced  ;  not  tainted  ;  as  character. 

UN-SOL'AC-ED,  a.     Not  comforted  or  consoled. 

UN-SOLD',  a.  Not  sold  ;  not  transferred  for  a  con- 
sideration. 

UN-SoL'DIER-£D,  a.  Not  having  the  qualities  of  a 
soldier.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bcaum. 

UN-SoL'DIER-LlKE,  j  a.      [See    Soldier.]       Unbe- 

UN-SoL'DIER-LY,       j      coming  a  soldier.    Broome. 

UN-SOL'EMN,  a.     Not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave. 

Taylor.    ' 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-ED,  a.  Not  solicited  ;  not  requeued  ; 
unasked.  Halifax. 

2.  Not  asked  for ;  as,  an  unsolicited  favor. 

UN-SO-LIC'iT-ED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  earnestly 
requested. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-OUS,  a.  Not  solicitous  ;  not  anxious  ; 
not  very  desirous. 

UN-SOL'ID,  a.  Not  solid  ;  not  firm  ;  not  substantial ; 
as,  unsolid  arguments  or  reasoning ;  an  unsolid  found- 
ation. 

2.  Fluid.  Locke. 

UN-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  solved  ;  inex- 
plicable. More. 

UN-SOLVED,  a.     Not  solved  ;  not  explained.    WutU. 

UN-So'NA-BLE,  a.   That  can  not  be  sounded.   [  Obs.] 

UN-SON'SIE,  a.     Unlucky;  not  fortunate.  [Scottish.] 

UN-SOOT',  for  Unsweet.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

UN-SO-PHIST'ie-A-TED,  a.  Not  adulterated  by 
mixture;  not  counterfeit;  pure;  as,  unsophisticated 
drills;  iiiisiijdiistieuteil  arguments.  Locke. 

UN-SOR'R0\V-i:i),  a.     Not  lamented  ;  not  bewailed. 
Honker. 

UN-SORT'ED,  a.  Not  separated  into  sorts  ;  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  kinds  or  classes  ;  as,  uusortcd 
types  ;  tins 

UN-SOUGH 


for. 


Watts. 

(-sawt',)  a.    Not  sought ;  not  searched 


2.  Had  without  searching;  as,  unsought  honor; 
unsought  ideas.  Locke. 

UN-SoUL',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  mind  or  understand- 
ing. Sin  lion. 

UN-SOUND',  a.    Not  sound  ;  defective  ;  as,  unsound 


rkly; 


-i ml  in  health  ;  an  »n 


character;  not  honest;  not  I'ailh- 
cd  ;  defective  ,  deceitful.     Siafc 
solid  ;  not  real  ;  not  substantial 
•es  ;  unbound  delights.     Spe iscr. 
t  compact ;  as,  unsound  cln  ese. 
Mortimer. 

7.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  as,  unsound  !<  ve. 

Ga%. 

8.  Not  solid  ;  not  material.  Sprnter. 


o.  Not  ( 
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9.  Erroneous  ;  wrong  ;  deceitful ;  sophistical ;  as, 
unsound  arguments 

10.  Not  strong  ;  as,  unround  ice. 

11.  Not  fast ;  not  calm  ;  as,  unsound  sleep. 

13.  Not  well  established  ;  defective  ;  questionable  ; 
as,  unsound  credit.  Hamilton. 

UN-SOUND'ED,  a.  Not  sounded  ;  not  tried  with  the 
lead. 

UN-SOUND'LY,  ado.  Not  with  soundness  ;  as,  he 
reasons  unsoundly;  lie  sleeps  unsoundly. 

UN-SOUND'NESS,  n.  Defectiveness;  as,  the  un- 
soundness of  timber. 

2.  Defectiveness  of  faith  ;  want  of  orthodoxy. 

Hooker. 

3.  Corruptness  ;  want  of  solidity  ;  as,  the  unsound- 
ness of  principles.  Hooker. 

4.  Defectiveness;  as,  the  unsoundness  of  fruit. 

5.  Infirmity  ;  weakness  ;  as  of  body  ;  as,  the  un- 
soundness of  the  body  or  constitution. 

UN-SOUR'£D,  a.     Not  made  sour.  Bacon. 

2._Not  made  morose  or  crabbed.  Dryden. 

UN-SoW'ED,  I  a.     Not  sown  ;  not  sowed  ;  as,  unsown 
UN-SoWN',     j      or  unsowed  ground.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  scattered  en  land  for  seed  ;  as,  seed  unsown. 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered ;  as,  unsown 
flowers.  Dryden. 

UN-SPAR'ED,  a.     Not  spared.  Milton. 

UN-SPAR'ING,  a.  Not  parsimonious  ;  liberal ;  profuse. 
Milton. 
2.  Not  merciful  or  forgiving.  Milton. 

UN-SPAR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  abundance;  lavishly. 

UN-SPAR'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  lib- 
eral or  profuse.  Mitford. 

UN-SPaRK'LING,  a.  Not  emitting  sparks  ;  not  glit- 
tering^ Wilson. 

UN-SPeAK',  v.  t.  To  recant;  to  retract  what  has 
been  spoken.  Shak. 

UN-SPEAK' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  uttered  ;  that 
can  not  be  expressed  ;  unutterable  ;  as,  unspeakable 
grief  or  rage.    2  Cor.  xii. 

Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  —  1  Pet.  i. 

UN-SPEAK' A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
can  not  be  expressed  ;  inexpressibly  ;  unutterably. 

UN  SPE  Mv'ING,  a.     Not  uttering  words. 

UN-SPEC'l-FI-£D,    (-spes'e-flde,)<z.    Not  specified; 

UN-SPE'CK)US,  (-spG'shus,)  a.  Not  specious:  not 
plausible.  Asiat.  Res. 

UN-SPE'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Not  speciously. 

UN-SPEe'U_-LA-TIVE,  a.  Not  speculative  or  theo- 
retical. 

UN-SPED',  a. .  Not  performed  ;  not  dispatched.  [OJs.] 
Oarth. 

UN-SPENT',  a.  Not  spent;  not  used  or  wasted  ;  as, 
water  in  a  cistern  unspent. 

2.  Not  exhausted  ;  as,  strength  or  force  unspent. 

3.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse;  as,  an  un- 
s]/ent  ball. 

UN-SPHERE',  7).  t.     To  remove  from  its  orb.     Skak. 
UN-SPHER'£D,  pp.    Removed  from  its  orb. 
UN-SPI'ED,  a.     Not  searched  ;  not  explored.   Milton. 

2.  Not  seen  ;  not  discovered.  Ticket. 

UN-SPILT',  a.     Not  spilt ;  not  shed. 

2.  Not  spoiled.     [Not  in  use.]  Tusser. 

UN-SPIR'IT,  v.  t.     To  depress  in  spirits;  to  dispirit; 

to  dishearten.      [Little  used.]     [The   word   used   is 

DlSPIlilT.] 

UN-SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.     Dispirited. 
UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL,  a.  Not  spiritual ;  carnal ;  worldly. 

Swift. 
UN-SPIR'IT-U_-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  spiritu- 
ality. Soutli. 
UN-S'P[R'IT-U-AL-IZ-ED,i)?.  Deprived  of  spirituality. 
UN-SP[R'lT-l|-AL-LY,  adv.     Worldly  ;  carnally. 
UN-SPLIT',  a.    Not  split ;  as,  unsplil  wood  will  not 

UN-SPOIL' ED,  a.  Not  spoiled;  not  corrupted  ;  not 
ruined  ;  not  rendered  useless.  Pope. 

2.  Not  plundered  ;  not  pillaged. 
UN-SI'oK'EN,  a.     Not.  spoken  or  uttered. 
UN-SPoRTS'MAN-LIKE,  a.     Not  like  a  sportsman. 
UN-SPOT'TED,  a.     Not  stained  ;  free  from  spot. 

2.  Free  from   moral  stain;  untainted  with  guilt; 

unblemished  ;  immaculate;  as,  unspotted  reputation. 

UN-SPOT'TED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  free  from 

stain  or  guilt.  Feltkam. 

UN-SPREAD',  (-spred',)  a.    Not  stretched  or  extend- 
ed ■,  not  set  and  furnished  with  provisions. 
UN-SQUaR'ED,  a.     Not  made  square ;  as,  unsquared 
timber. 
2.  Not  regular;  not  formed.  Shak. 

UN-SQUIRE',  v.  t.    To  divest  of  the  title  or  privilege 

of  an  esquire.  Swift. 

UN-STA'BLE,  a.     [L.  instabilis.] 
1.  Not  stable  ;  not  fixed. 


UN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.     Instability. 

UN-STAID',  a.     Not  steady  ;  mutable  ;  not  settled  in 
judgment;  volatile;  fickle;  as,  unstaid  youth.  Shale. 

UN-STAID'NESS,  n.     Unfixed  or  volatile  state  or  dis- 
position ;  mutability  ;  fickleness  ;  indiscretion. 
2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness.  Sidney. 


UNS 

UN-STAIN'ED,  a.    Not  stained  ;  not  dyed. 

2.  Not  polluted  ;   not  tarnished  ;  not  dishonored  ; 
as,  an  unstained  character. 

UN-STAMP'£D.  (-stamf.)  a.  Not  stamped  or  im- 
pressed. 

UN-STANCH'ED,  (-stancht',)  a.  Not  stanched  ;  not 
stopped  ;  as  blood. 

UN-STaTE',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  dignity.         Shak. 

UN-STATES' MAN-LIKE,  a.    Not  becoming  a  states- 

UN-STA'TION-ED,  a.    Not  stationed. 

UN-STAT'U-TA-BLE,  o.  Contrary  to  statute;  not 
warranted  by  statute.  Swift. 

UN-STAY'ED,  a.  Not  stayed;  not  stopped  or  re- 
tarded. 

UN-STEAD'FAST,  (-sted'fast,)  a.      Not  fixed  ;  not 
standing  or  being  firm. 
2.  Not  firmly  adhering  to  a  purpose 

UN-STEAD'FAST-LY,  ado.     Not  steadfastly. 

UN-STEAD'FAST-NESS,  (-stcd'fa-t-ness,)  n.  Want 
of  steadfastness  ;  instability  ;  inconstancy. 

K.  James. 

UN-STEAD'I-ED,  (-sted'id,)  a.  Not  supported  ;  not 
kept  from  shaking. 

UN-STEAD'I-LY,  (-sted'e-le,)  adv.  Without  steadi- 
ness;  in  a  wavering,  vacillating  manner. 

2.  Inconstantly;  in  a  fickle  manner. 

3.  Not  in  the  same  manner  at  different  times  ;  va- 
riously. Locke. 

UN-STEAD'I-NESS,  (-sted'-,)  n.  Unstableness  ;  in- 
constancy ;  want  of  firmness;  irresolution;  muta- 
bleness  of  opinion  or  purpose.  Addison. 

2.  Frequent  change  of  place;  vacillation. 

UN-STEAD' Y,  (-sted'e,)  a.  Not  steady  ;  not  constant ; 
irresolute.  Denham. 

2.  Mutable;   variable;   changeable;   as,  unsteady 
winds. 

3.  Not  adhering  constantly  to  any  fixed  plan  or 
business. 

UN-STEEP'ED,  (un-steept',)  a.  Not  steeped ;  not 
soaked.  Bacon. 

UN-STIG'MA-TIZ-ED,  a.   Not  marked  with  disgrace. 

UN-STIM'U_-LA-TED,  a.  Not  stimulated  ;  not  excit- 
ed ;  as,  unstimulated  nature.  L.  Beecher. 

UN-STIM'll-LA-TING,  a.     Not  exciting   motion   or 


UN-STING',  v.  t.    To  disarm  of  a  sting. 


South. 

will     not    unsung 
calamity.  J.  M.  Mason. 

UN-STING'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  its  sting.     Pollok. 

UN-STINT'ED,  a.     Not  stinted  ;  not  limited.   Skelton. 

UN-STIR'R£D,  (-sturd',)  a.  Not  stirred  ;  not  agita- 
ted. Boyle. 

UN-STIR'RING,  a.     Not  moving  ;  not  agitating. 

UN-STITCH',  v.  t.  To  open  by  picking  out  stitches. 
Collier. 

UN-STITCII'ED,  (-stichf ,)  a.     Not  stitched. 

UN-STITCH'ING,  ppr.  Opening  by  picking  out 
stitches. 

UN-STOOP'ING,  a.  Not  stooping  ;  not  bending  ;  not 
yielding  ;  as,  unstnoping  firmness.  Shak. 

UN-STOP',  v.  t.    To  free  from  a  stopple,  as  a  bottle 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open.     Boyle. 

UN-STOP'PED,  (-stopt',)  pp.     Opened. 

2.  a.     Not  meeting  any  resistance.  Dryden. 

UN-STOP'PING,  ppr.  Taking  out  a  stopper;  open- 
ing ;  freeing  from  obstruction. 

UN-STSR'ED,  a.  Not  stored  ;  not  laid  up  in  store ; 
not  warehoused. 

2.  Not  supplied  with  stores  ;   as,  a  fort  unstored 
with  provisions. 

UN-STn'RI  EH,  pp.     Not  related  in  story. 

UN-STORM'£D,  a.  Not  assaulted  ;  not  taken  by  as- 
sault. Addison. 

UN-STRaIN'£D,  a.     Not  strained  ;  as,  unstrained  oil. 
2.  Easy  ;    not  forced  ;   natural ;   as,  an  unstrained 
derivation.  Hakcwill. 

UN-STRAIT'£N-ED,  a.  Not  straitened  ;  not  con- 
tracted. 

UN-STRAT'I-FI-ED,  a.  Not  stratified  ;  not  formed 
or  being  in  strata  or  layers.  Cleaveland. 

UN-STRENGTH'EN-ED,  a.  Not  strengthened  ;  not 
supported  ;  not  assisted.  Hooker. 

UN-STRING',  v.  t.  To  relax  tension  ;  to  loosen  ;  as, 
to  unstring  the  nerves. 

2.  To  deprive  of  strings  ;  as,  to  unstring  a  harp. 

3.  To  loose  ;  to  untie. 

4.  To  take  from  a  string  ;  as,  to  unstring-  beads. 
UN-STRING'ING,  ppr.   Depriving  of  strings  ;  loosing 

from  a  string. 

UN-STRUCK',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  impressed  ;  not 
affected  :  as,  unstruck  with  horror.  Philips. 

UN-STRUNG',  pp.  Relaxed  in  tension  ;  loosed  ;  un- 
tied ;  taken  from  a  string,  as  beads. 

UN-STUD'I-£D,  (-stud'itl,)  a.  Not  studied  ;  not  pre- 
meditated. Dryden. 

2.  Not  labored ;   easy  ;  natural ;   as,  an  unstudied 
style. 

UN-STO'DI-OUS,  a.  Not  studious;  not  diligent  in 
Btudv.  Dwight. 

UN-Sf  UFF'ED,  (-stuff,)  a.  Not  stuffed  ;  not  filled  ; 
not  crowded.  Shak. 


UN-STUNG',  pp.     Not  stung. 

UN-SUI5-Du'£D,  a.    Not  subdued  ,  not  brought  into 

subjection;   not  conquered;  as,  nations  or  passions 

unsubdued. 
UN-SUB'JEeT.  a.    Not  subject;  not  liable;  not  ob- 

UN-SUB-JECT'ED,  a.     Not  subjected  ;  not  subdued 

UN-SUU'JU-G.vTED,  a.     Not  subjugated. 

UN-SUB-MISS'IVE,  a.    Not  submissive  ;  disobedient 

UiN-SUB-MlSS'IVE-LY,  adv.     Not  submissively. 

UN-SUB-MIT'TING,  a.  Not  submitting;  not  obse- 
quious ;  not  readily  yielding.  Thomson. 

UN-SUB-OR'DI-NA-TED,  a.  Not  subordinated  or 
reduced  to  subjection. 

UN-SUB-ORN'ED,  a.  Not  suborned ;  not  procured 
by  secret  collusion.  jlsh.     Hume. 

UN-SUB-SCRIB'ING,  a.     Not  subscribing.     Cowper. 

UN-SUB'SI-DIZ-ED,  a.  Not  engaged  in  another's 
service  by  receiving  subsidies. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     Not  substantial; 

not  solid.  Milton. 

2.  Not  real ;  not  having  substance.  Addison. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-£D,  a.    Not  made  substan- 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    Without  solidity  or 

UN-SUB- VERT'ED,  a.  Not  overthrown  ;  not  entire- 
ly destroyed. 

UN-SU€-OEED'ED,  a.    Not  succeeded ;  not  followed. 
Milton. 

UN-SU€-CESS'FUL,  a.  Not  successful ;  not  produ- 
cing the  desired  event;  not  fortunate.        Addison. 

UN-SUe-CESS'FUL-LY.ot/o.  Without  success  ;  with- 
out a  favorable  issue  ;  unfortunately.  South. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  success  nr 
favorable  issue. 

UN-SUe-CESS'IVE,  a.  Not  proceeding  by  a  flux  of 
parts  or  bv  regular  succession.  Hale. 

UN-SUCK'£D,  (un-sukt',)  a.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn.  Milan. 

UN-SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  sufferable ;  not  to  be 
endured  ;  intolerable. 

[But  the  word  now  used  is  Insufferable.] 

UN-SUF'FER-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  endured. 
[For  this,  Insufferably  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-SUF'FER-ING,  a.     Not  suffering  ;  not  tolerating. 
Young-. 

UN-SUF-FI"CIENCE,  (-fish'ens,)  n.  Inability  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed. 

[For  this,  Insufficiency  is  used.] 

UN-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.  Not  sufficient; 
inadequate. 

[For  this.  Insufficient  is  now  used.] 

UN-SUG'AR-£D,  a.    Not  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Bacon. 

UN-SuIT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  suitable  ;  unfit ;  not  adapt- 
ed ;  as,  timber  unsuitable  for  a  bridge. 

2.  Unbecoming;  improper;  as,  a  dress  unsuitable 
for  a  clergyman  ;  unsuitable  returns  for  favors. 

UN-SOIT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unfitness;  incongruity, 
impropriety.  South. 

UN-SuIT'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  unbecoming  or 
improper. 

2.  Incongruously  ;  as,  a  man  and  wife  unsuitably 
matched. 

UN-SulT'ED,  a.  Not  suited  ;  not  fitted  ;  not  adapt- 
ed ;  not  accommodated. 

UN-SOIT'ING,  a.     Not  fitting  ;  not  becoming.     Shak. 

UN-SUL'LI-£D,  a.  Not  sullied  ;  not  stained ;  not 
tarnished. 

2.  Not  disgraced  ;  free  from  imputation  of  evil. 

UN-SUL'LI-ED-LY,  adv.     Without  being  sullied. 

UN-SUNG',  a.  Not  sung ;  not  celebrated  in  verse  ;  not 
recited  in  verse.  Addison. 

UN-SUN'N£D,  a.  Not  having  been  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Milton. 

UN-SU-PER'FLU-OUS,  a.    Not  more  than  enough. 
Milton. 

UN-SUP-PLANT'ED,  a.  Not  supplanted  ;  not  over- 
thrown bv  secret  means  or  stratagem. 

UN-SUP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  supplied. 

UN-SUP-PLI'ED,  a.  Not  supplied;  not  furnished 
with  things  necessary.  Dryden. 

UN-SUP-PORT' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  supported  ; 
intolerable.     [But  Insupportable  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SUP-PORT' A-I'.LE-NESS,  n.  Insupportableness. 
[The  loiter  is  rliirflu  used.] 

UN-SUP-PoRT'A-liLY,  adv.  Insupportably.  [The 
latter  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SUP-PoRT'ED,  a.    Not  supported;  not  upheld  ; 

not  sustained.  Milton. 

2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  assisted.  Brown. 

UN-SUP-PRESS'EI),  i  -sup-prest', )a.  Not  suppressed  : 

UX-'sUPTU-'li  \  TlVi:l  a.     Not  suppurating. 
UN-SORE',  (-sMre'O  a.    [See  Sure.]    Not  fixed  ;  not 

UN-SUR'GIC-AL,  o.  Not  in  a  surgical  manner  ;  not 
according  to  the  principles  and  nibs  of  surgery. 

UN-SUR-MIS'ED,  a.     Not  surmised. 

UN-SUR-MOUNT'A  BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  sur- 
mounted or  overcome  ;  insuperable.  Locke. 

UN-SUR-PASS'ED,  (-sur-past',)  a.  Not  surpassed; 
not  exceeded. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  TREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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UfJ-SUR-REN'DER-ED  a.  Not  surrendered  ;  not 
yielded  to  others.  Story. 

UN  SIT.S-OEI"Ti-BLE,<7.  Not  susceptible  ;  not  capa- 
ble of  admitting  or  receiving  ;  as,  a  heart  unsuscepti- 
ble of  impressions  ;  a  substance  unsusceptible  of  change 
or  of  permanent  colors. 

UN-SUS-CEP'TI-IILE-NESS,  >  n.     Want  of  succpti- 

UN-SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,     j      bility. 

nN-SUS-L'EP'Tl-ULY,  adv.     Without  susceptibility. 

UN-SUS-PECT',  for  Unsuspected,  is  not  in  use. 

UN-SUS-PEeT'EU,  a.  Not  suspected  ;  not  consid- 
ered as  likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act,  or  to  have  a 
disposition  to  evil.  Swift.     Dryden. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Pope. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ING,  a.  Not  imagining  that  any  ill 
is  designed  ;  free  from  suspicion.  Pope. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  suspicion. 

UN-SUS-PI''CIOUS,   (-sus-pish'us,)   a.      Having   no 
suspicion  ;  not  indulging  the  imagination  of  evil  in 
others  ;  as,  an  uususiiicious  youth. 
2.  Not  to  be  suspected  ;  as,  unsuspicious  testimony. 
Mitfurd. 

UN-SUS-PI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Without  suspicion. 

UN-SUS-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  sustainable  ;  that  can 
not  be  maintained  or  supported  ;  as,  iinsusiwnalde 
pain  ;  a  suit  in  law  unsustainable. 

UN-SUS-TaIN'ED,  a.  Not  sustained  ;  not  supported  ; 
not  seconded. 

UN-SITS-TaIX'ING,  a.    Not  sustaining. 

UN-SWATHE',  v.  t.  To  take  a  swathe  from  ;  to  re- 
lieve from  a  bandage.  Addison. 

UN-SWAT H'ED,  pp.    Relieved  from  a  bandage. 

UN-SWAY'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  swayed,  gov- 
erned, or  influenced  by  another.     [Little  used.] 
Skalc. 

UN-SWAY' ED,  (-swade',)  a-   Not  swayed  ;  not  wield- 
ed ;  as  a  scepter. 
2.  Not  biased  ;  not  controlled  or  influenced. 

UN-S VVAY'ED-NESS,  n.  Steadiness  ;  state  of  being 
ungoverned  by  another.  Hale. 

UN-SWEaR',  v.  U    To  recant  or  recall  an  oath. 

Spenser. 

UN-SWEAT',  (-swet',)  v.  t.  To  ease  or  cool  after  ex- 
ercise or  toil.  Milton. 

UN-SWEAT'ING,  (-swet'ing,)  a.    Not  sweating. 

Drijden. 

UN-SWEET',  a.     Not  sweet.     [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 

UN-SWEPT',  a.  Not  cleaned  with  a  broom  ;  not 
swept ;  not  brushed.  Shak. 

UN-SUS-PEND'ED,  a.  Not  hung  up;  not  delayed  ; 
not  held  undetermined.  Wordsworth. 

UN-SWERV'ING,  a.  Not  roving ;  not  deviating  from 
anv  rule  or  standard. 

UN-SWERV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  firm,  undeviating 


UN-SYM-MET'RIG-AL,  a.  Wanting  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts. 

2.  In  botany,  unsymmetrical  flowers  are  such  as 
have  not  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  corolln,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  also  the  stamens,  regular 
and  similar.  Lindley. 

UN-SYM-MET'lUG-AL-LY,  adv.    Not  symmetrically. 

UN-SYM'PA-THIZ-ING,  a.     Not  sympathizing. 

UN-SYM'PA-THIZ  ING-LY,a,/r>.  Without  sympathy. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'IG,  )  a.     Not  systematic  ;    not 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'ie-AL,  j  having  regular  order, 
distribution,  or  arrangement  of  parts.  Ames. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    Without  system. 

UN-SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-ED,  )  a.     Not  systemized  :  not 

UN-SYS'TEM-IZ-ED,  j  arranged  in  due  order ; 
not  formed  into  system. 

UN-TACK',  v.  t.  To  separate  what  is  tacked  ;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  loosen  what  is  fast.  Milton. 

UN-TAINT'ED,  a.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admix- 
ture ;  not  impregnated  with  foul  matter;  as,  un 
tainted  air. 

2.  Not  sullied  ;  not  stained;  unblemished;  as,  un- 
tainted virtue  or  reputation. 

3.  Not  rendered  unsavory  by  putrescence ;  as,  un- 
tainted meat. 

4.  Not  charged  with  a  crime  ;  not  accused  ;  as,  he 
lived  untainted.  Shak. 

UN-TAINT'ED-LY,    adv.      Without    spot;    without 

blemish;  without  imputation  of  crime. 
UN-TAINT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being 

untainted;  purity.  Hall. 

UN-TAK'£N,   (-tak'n,)   a.    Not  taken  ;  not  seized  ; 

not  apprehended  ;  as,  a  thief  untaken. 

2.  Not  reduced  ;  not  subdued;  as,  untalten  Troy. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  swallowed. 

Untaken  away  ;  not  removed.    2  Cor.  iii. 
UnUken  up  ;'not  occupied  ;  not  tilled.         Boyle. 
UN-TALK'ED  oft  not  talked  of;  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 
UN-TaM'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  he  tamed  or  do- 
mesticated ;  that  can  not  he  reclaimed  from  a  wild 
state.  drew. 

2.  Not  to  be  subdued  or  reduced  to  control. 


UN-TA  M'A-BLY,  adv.    Not  taniably. 
UN-TAIU'ED,  a.     Not  reclaimed  from  wildness;  not 
domesticated  ;  not  made  familiar  with  man  ;  as,  an 

2.  Not  subdued  ;  not  brought  under  control ;  as,  a 
turbulent,  untamed  mind.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  softened  or  rendered  mild  by  culture  ;  as,  an 
untamed  people.  Spenser. 

UN-TAN'GI-BLY,  adv.     Intangibly. 
UN-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  v.  t.    To  disentangle  ;   to 

loose   from   tangles    or    intricacy ;   as,  to    untangle 

thread. 

Untangle  this  cruel  chain.  Prior. 

UN-TAN"GLED,  (-tang'gld,)  pp.    Disentangled. 
UN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.     Disentangling. 
UN-TAR'NISII-EI>,  (-far'nisht,)  a.     Not  soiled  ;  not 

tarnished  ;  not  stained  ;  unblemished  ;  as, untarnished 

silk  ;  untarnished  reputation. 
UN-TASK7.ED,  (-t'askt',)  a.     Not  tasked. 
UN-TAST'ED,  a.    Not  tasted ;  not  tried  by  the  taste 

or  tongue. 
2.  Not  enjoyed  ;  as,  untasted  pleasures. 
UN-TASTE'FUL,a.     Having  no  taste  ;  being  without 

taste. 
UN-TASTE'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  taste  or  grace- 

fulness  :  in  bad  taste.  Br.  Rev. 

UN-TaST'1NG,  a.    Not  tasting  ;   not  perceiving  by 

the  taste.  Smith. 

UN-TAUGHT',  (-tawt',)  a.  Not  taught  ;  not  instruct- 
ed ;  not  educated;  unlettered;  illiterate.    Dryden. 
2.  Unskilled;  new;  not  having  use  or  practice. 
A  tongue  uiil>n<ght  to  plr  mI  fur  favor.  ShaJc. 

UN-TAX'ED,   (-takst',)  a.    Not  taxed  ;  not  charged 

with  taxes. 
2.  _Not  accused. 
UN-TeACH',  v.  t.)  pret.   and  pp.  Untaught.     To 

cause  to  forget  or  lose  what  has  been  taught. 

Experience  will  untcach  us.  Brown. 

UN-TeACH'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  taught  or 

instructed ;  indocile.  Milton. 

UN-TeACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  not 

readily  receiving  instruction  ;  indocility.  Scott. 
UN-TEEM'ING,  a.  Not  producing  voting  ;  barren. 
UN-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.     Intemperate. 

[The  latter  is  now  used.] 
UN-TEM'PER-ED,  a.    Not  tempered  ;  not  duly  mixed 

for  use  ;  not  durable  or  strong. 
UN-TEMPT'ED,  a.    Not  tempted  ;  not  tried   by  en- 
ticements or  persuasions;  not  invited  by  any  thing 

alluring. 
UN-TEMPT'ING,  a.    Not  tempting ;  not  adapted  to 

tempt,  invite,  or  allure.  Bacon. 

UN-TEMPT'ING-LY,  adv.    Not  in  a  tempting  man- 

UN-TEN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  tenable;  that  can  not  be 
held  in  possession  ;  as,  an  untenable  post  or  fort. 

Dryden.     Clarendon. 
2.  That  can  not  be  maintained  or  supported  ;  not 
defensible  ;    as,   an    untenable    doctrine  ;    untenable 
ground  in  argument. 

UN-TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  fit  for  an  occupant; 
not  in  suitable  repair  or  condition  for  a  tenant. 

UN-TEN' ANT-ED,  a.  Not  occupied  by  a  tenant ;  not 
inhabited.  Temple. 

UN-TEND'ED,  a.  Not  tended ;  not  having  any  at- 
tendant. Thomson. 

UN-TEN'DER,  a.    Not  tender  ;  not  soft. 

2.  Wanting  sonsihilih ■  oi  affection.  Shah. 

UN-TEND'ER-ED,  a.  Not  tendered  ;  not  offered  ;  as, 
nntendercd  money  or  tribute.  Shale. 

UN-TEN'DER-LY,  adv.     Without  tenderness. 

UN-TENT',  v.  i.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

UN-TENT'ED,  a.  Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent  ap- 
plied. Shak. 

UN-TERM'IN-A-TING,  a.    Not  limiting ;  not  ending. 

UN-TER'RI-FI-£D,  (-re-fide,)  a.  Not  terrified  ;  not 
affrighted;  not  daunted.  Milton. 

UN-TEST'ED,  a.  Not  tested  ;  not  tried  by  a  stand- 
ard. Adams's  Lect. 

UN-THANK' ED,  (-tl)ankt' ,)  a.  Not  thanked  ;  not  re- 
paid with  acknowledgments.  .  Dryden. 

2.  Not  received   with  thankfulness  ;  as,  an  un- 
thanked  reprieve.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 

UN-THANK'FUL,  a.    Not  thankful ;  ungrateful ;  not 
making  acknowledgments  for  good  received. 
For  he  is  kinj  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  — Luke  vl. 

UN-THANK'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  thanks  ;  with- 
out a  grateful  ackinm  lodgment  of  favors.      Boyle. 

UN-THANK'FUL-NESS,  n.  Neglect  or  omission  of 
acknowledgment  fur  good  received  ;  want  of  a  sense 
of  kindness  or  benefits  ;  ingratitude. 

d   afterward 
Hayward. 
[See  Tticitus's  Ann.  iv.  18.] 

UN-THAWED,  a.  Not  thawed  ;  not  melted  or  dis- 
solved"; as  ice  or  snow.  Pope. 

UN-TIlE-O-ItET'ie,         )  a.    Not  depending  on  the- 

UN-THE-O-RET'ie-AL,  \  ory  or  speculation  ;  not 
speculative.  Coleridge. 

UN-THINK',  v.  t.    To  dismiss  a  thought.  Shak. 


UN-TIIINK'ING,   a.      Not    thinking;    not    heedful, 
thoughtless  ;  inconsiderate  ;  as,  unthinking  youth. 

2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflection  ;  as,  around, 
unthinking  face.  Pope. 

UN-THINK'ING-LY,      adv.        Without    reflection; 
thoughtlessly. 

UN-THINK'ING-NESS,  n.    Want  of  thought  or  re- 
flection ;  habitual  thoughtlessness.  Halifax. 

UN-THORN'Y,  a.    Not  thorny  ;  free  from  thorns. 
Brown. 

UN-THOUGHT'FUL,  (-thawl'ful,)  a.     Thoughtless; 
heedless.  Cowley. 

UN-THOUGHT'  of;   not  thought  of;  not  regarded; 
not  heeded.  Shak. 

UN-THREAD',  (-thred',)  v.  t.    To  draw  or  take  out 
a  thread  from  ;  as,  to  unthread  a  needle. 
2.  To  loose.        '  Milton. 

UN-THREAD'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  a  thread. 

UN-THREAD'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  a  thread. 

UN-THREAT'£N-£D,    (-thret'nd,)    a.      Not   threat- 
ened ;  not  menaced.  K.  Charles. 

UN-THREAT'£N-ING,  a.    Not  indicating  a  menace. 

UN'THRIFT,   n.    A  prodigal ;   one  who  wastes  his 
estate  bv  extravagance.  Dryden. 

UN-THRIFT'I-LY,  adv.     Without  frugality.      Collier. 

UN-THRIFT'I-NESS,  n.    Waste  of  property  without 
necessity  or  use  ;  prodigalitv  ;  profusion.     Hayward. 

UN-THRIFT'Y,  a.    Prodigal ;  lavish  ;  profuse  ;  spend- 
ing property  without  necessity  or  use.  Sidney.  ■ 

2.  Not  thriving;  not  gaining  property  ;  as,  an  un- 
thrifty farmer. 

3.  Not  gaining  flesh  ;  as,  an  unthrifty  ox. 

4.  Not  vigorous  in  growth,  as  a  plant. 
UN-THRIVING,  a.    Not  thriving  ;  not  prospering  in 

temporal  affairs  ;  not  gaining  property. 

UN-THRONE',  v.  t.    To  remove  from  a  throne,  or 
from  supreme  authority  ;  to  dethrone. 

UN-THRoN'£D,  pp.    Removed  from  a  throne ;  de- 
posed. 

UN-THRONG'ED,  a.    Not  crowded  by  a  multitude. 

U.V-Ti'DI-LY,  adv.    In  an  untidy  manner. 

UN-TI'DI-NESS,  n.    Want  of  tidiness  or  neatness. 
2.  Unseasonableness. 

UN-Tl'DY,  a.    Not  tidy  ;  not  seasonable  ;  not  ready. 
2.JMot  neatly  dressed  ;  not  in  good  order. 

UN-TlE',  v.  t.    To  loosen,  as  a  knot;  to  disengage 
the  parts  that  form  a  knot.     Untie  the  knot. 

2.  To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  fastening ;  as,  to 
untie  an  iron  chain.  Waller. 

3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolution  ;  as,  snakes 
untied.  Pope. 

4.  To  loose  ;  to  separate  something  attached  ;  as, 
to  untie  the  tongue. 

5.  To  resolve  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear.  Watts. 
UN-TI'ED,  (-tide',)  pp.    Loosed,  as  a  knot ;  unbound ; 

separated  ;  resolved. 

2.  a.  Not  tied ;  not  bound  or  gathered  in  a  knot ; 
loose. 

3.  Not  fastened  with  a  knot. 

4.  Not  held  by  anv  tie  or  band. 

UN-TIL',  prep,    [un  and  till.    See  Till.]    To  ;  used 
of  time. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day 
of  the  captivity.  —  Judges  xviii. 

2.  To  ;  used  of  objects.     [Obs.]  Spetiser. 

3.  Preceding  a  sentence  or  clause,  to;  that  is,  to 
the  event  mentioned,  or  the  time  of  it ;  as,  until  this 
hour  ;  until  this  year. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  — until  Shiloh  come. — 


Gen 

4.  To  the  point  or  place  of. 

In  open  prospect  noihnur  hottmls  our 
Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the 

5.  To  the  degree  that. 

Thou    shall  push  Syria,  until   they  be 
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Note..—  Until  is  ali\  ays  the  same  part  of  speech  in 
fact,  and  has  the  same  signification.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  is  followed  sometimes  by  a  single 
word  denoting  time,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  verb  de- 
noting an  event,  or  a  word  denoting  place  or  degree. 
The  sense  is  in  all  cases  to ;  and  till  may  be  used  as 
its  substitute,  and  in  modern  usage  it  is  most  com- 
mon. 
UN-TiLE',  v.  t.    To  take  the  tiles  from  ;  to  uncover 

by  removing  tiles.  Strift. 

UN-TIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Stripped  of  tiles  ;  not  tiled. 
UN-TlL'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  tiles. 
UN-TILL'ED,  a.     Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated. 

Mortimer. 
UN-TIM'BER-£D,  a.    Not  furnished  with  timber. 
Shah. 
2.  Not  covered  with  timber-trees ;   as,  untimbcred 
land. 
UN-TIME'LY,  a.    Happening  before  th  •  usual  time; 
as,  untimely  frost. 

2.   Happening  before  the  natural  time;  premature; 
as,  untimely  death  ;  untimely  fate.  Dryden. 

UN-TIME'LY,  adv.    Before  the  natural  time. 
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UNT 

UN-TING'ED,  (-tir.jd',)  a.  Not  tinged  ;  not  stained  ; 

not  discolored;  as,  water  untinged;  untinged  beams 

of  light.  BoyU. 

2.  Not  infected.  "                 Swift. 

UN-TIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  wearied  ;  inde- 
fatigable; unwearied.  Shak. 

UN-TIR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  untira- 

UN-TIR'ED,  a.    Not  tired  ;  not  exhausted  by  labor. 
Dryden. 

UN-TiR'ING,  a.  Not  becoming  tired  or  exhausted; 
as,  untiring-  patience. 

UN-TIR'ING-LY,  adv.     Indefatigably. 

UN-TTT H'ED,  a.     Not  subjected  to  tithes.      Pollok. 

UN-TI'TLED,  a.  Having  no  title  ;  as,  an  untitled  ty- 
rant. Shak. 

UN'TO,  -prep.  [Compound  of  un,  not,  and  to.]  It  is 
used  instead  of  to,  but  it  is  not  in  our  mother  tongue, 
nor  is  it  used  in  popular  discourse  or  in  modern 
writings.  It  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  as  obsolete 
and  not  legitimate. 

UN-ToLD',  a.     Not  told  ;  not  related  ;  not  revealed. 
Waller.     Dryden. 
2.  Not  numbered  ;  as,  money  untold. 

UN-TOMB',  (-toom',)u.  t.    To  disinter.  Fuller. 

UN-TOMB'£D,  (-toomd',)  pp.  Disinterred  ;  removed 
from  a  tomb. 

UN-TOOTH'SOME,  a.    Not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

UN-TOR-MEiVT'ED,  a.    Not  put  in  pain  ;  not  teased. 

UN-TOSS'ED,  (-tost',)  a.     Not  tossed. 

UN-TOUCH'A-BLE,(-tuch'a-bl,)a.  Not  to  be  touched. 
Feltham. 

UN-TOUCH'£D,  (un-tucht',)  a.  Not  touched  ;  not 
reached  ;  not  hit.  Stephens. 

2.  Not  moved  ;  not  affected ;  as,  the  heart  un~ 
touched. 

3.  Not  meddled  with  ;  as,  books  untouched  for 
years. 

UN-To'WARD,  a.  Froward  ;  perverse  ,  refractory  ; 
not  easily  guided  or  taught.     Acts  ii. 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful ;  as,  untoward  words. 

Creech. 

3.  Inconvenient;  troublesome;  unmanageable; 
as,  an  untoward  vow.  Hudibras. 

UN-To'WARD-LY,  adv.  In  a  froward  or  perverse 
manner  ;  perversely  ;  ungainly.  Tillotson. 

UN-To'WARD-LY,  a.  Awkward  ;  perverse  ;  fro- 
ward. ••  Locke. 

UN-To'WARD-NESS,  n.  Awkwardness ;  froward- 
ness  ;  perverseness.  Bp.  Wilson. 

UN-TOW'ER-ED,  a.    Not  defended  by  towers. 

UN-TRACE' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  traced  or  fol- 
lowed South. 

UN-TRACED,  (un-traste',)  a.  Not  traced;  not  fol- 
lowed. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps.  Denham. 

3.  Not  marked  out. 

UN-TRACK'ED,    (-trakt',)    a.      Not    tracked  ;    not 
marked  by  footsteps. 
2.  Not  followed  by  the  tracks. 
UN-TRACT" A-BLE,  a.     [L.  intraetabilis.] 

1.  Not  tractable  ;  not  yielding  to  discipline;  stub- 
born ;  indocile ;  ungovernable  ;  as,  an  untractable 
son.  Locke. 

2.  Rough;  difficult.  Milton. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  the  heat  or  to  the  hammer,  as 
an  ore. 

[Intractable  is  more  generally  used.] 
UN-TRACT'A-HLE-NESS,  n.     Refractoriness  ;  stub- 
bornness ;  unwillingness  to  be  governed,  controlled, 
or  managed.  Locke. 

UN-TRaD'ING,  a.    Not  engaged  in  commerce ;  as,  an 

iintTu'liug  country  or  city. 
UN-TRAIN'£D,  a.    Not  trained ;  not  disciplined  ;  not 
skillful.  Milton. 

2.  Not  educated  ;  not  instructed 

My  wit  untrained.  Shak. 

3.  Irregular;  ungovernable;  as,  untrained  hope. 

Herbert. 

UN-TRAM'MEL-ED,  a.  Not  trammeled  ;  not  shack- 
led. Herbert. 

UN-TRAM'PLED,  a.     Not  trod  upon. 

UN-TRANS-FER' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  passed  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  power  or 
rill  lit  untransferable. 

UN-TRANS-FER'R£D,  a.  Not  transferred  ;  not  con- 
veyed or  assigned  to  another  ;  as,  titles  or  risrhts  un- 
transferred. 

UN-TRANS-FORM'£D,  a.  Not  metamorphosed  ;  not 
transmuted. 

UN-TRANS-LAT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
translated.  Gray. 

UN-TRANS  LaT'ED,  a.  Not  translated  or  rendered 
into  anothsr  language. 

UN-TRAN  S'MI-GRA-TED,  a.    Not  transmigrated. 
Scott. 

UN-TRA  ^S-MIT'TED,  a.    Not  transmitted. 

UN-TRANS-MOT' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  changed 
into  a  different  substance. 

UN-TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.  Not  transparent ;  not  di- 
aphanous ;  opaque;  not  permeable  by  light.  Boyle. 

UN-TRANS-PIR'£D,  a.  Not  having  escaped  from 
secrecy. 


UNT 

UN-TRANS-PORT' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
ported. Ed.  Rev. 

UN-TRA  NS-PoRT'ED,  a.     Not  transported. 

UN-TRANS-PSS'ED,  (un-trans-pozd',)  a.  Not  trans- 
posed ;  having  the  natural  order.  Rambler. 

UN-TRA V' EL-ED,  a.  Not  traveled  ;  not  trodden  by 
passcntiers  ;  as,  an  untraveled  forest. 

2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries ;  as,  an  un- 
traveled Englishman.  Addison. 

UN-TRAV.'ERS-£D,  (-trkv'erst,)  a.  Not  traversed  ; 
not  priced  over. 

UN-TREAD',  (un-tred',)  v.  t.  To  tread  back  ;  to  go 
back  in  the  same  steps.  Shak. 

UN-TREAS'IIR-£D,  (un-trezh'urd,)  a.  Not  treas- 
ured ;  not  laid  up  ;  not  reposited.  Shak. 

UN-TREAT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  treatable  ;  not  practica- 
ble.    [JVot  used.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-TRBM'BLING,  a.  Not  trembling  or  shaking  ; 
firm  ;  steady.  Montgomery. 

UN-TREM'BLING-LY,  adv.  Without  trembling; 
firmly 

UN-TR  flNCH'SD,  (-trenchf, )  a.  Not  cut  into  long 
hollows. 

UN-TRES'PASS-ING,  o.  Not  violating  another's 
right. 

UN-TRI'ED,  a.    Not  tried  ;  not  attempted.    Milton. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced  ;  as,  untried  sufferings. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial ;  not  heard  and  deter- 
mined in  law.     The  cause  remains  untried. 

UN-TRIM'MED,  a.    Not  trimmed ;  not  pruned  ;  not 

dressed  ;  not  put  in  order. 
UN-TRIT'U-RA-TED,  a.    Not  reduced  to  powder  by 

rubbing  or  grinding.  Journ.  Sci. 

UN-TRt'UMPH-A-BLE,  a.    That  admits  no  triumph. 

[Barbarous,  and  not  used.]  Hudibras. 

UN-TRI'UMPH-£D,   (-trl'umft,)   a.     Not  triumphed 

UN-TROD',  j   a.     Not  having  been  trod ;    not 

UN-TROD'DEN,  j  passed  over ;  not  marked  by  the 
feet.  Milton.    Addison. 

UN-TROLL'£D,  a.    Not  bowled  ;  not  rolled  along. 
Dryden. 

UN-TROUB'LED,  (un-trub'ld,)  a.  Not  troubled  ;  not 
disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  business ;  free  from 
trouble.        '  Shak. 

2.  Not  agitated  ;  not  ruffled  ;  not  confused  ;  free 
from  passion  ;  as,  an  untroubled  mind.  Milton. 

3.  Not  agitated  ;   not  moved ;    as,   an  untroubled 
lake. 

4.  Not  disturbed   or  interrupted    in    the    natural 
course  ;  as,  untroubled  nature.  Spenser. 

5.  Not  foul;  not  turbid;  clear;  as,  an  untroubled 
stream. 

UN-TROUB'LED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  free  from 
trouble  ;  unconcern.     [JVot  used.]  Hammond. 

UN-TRCE',  a.  Not  true ;  false  ;  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  story  is  untrue. 

2.  Not  faithful  to  another  ;  not  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  husband,  wife,  vassal,  &c. ;  false  ;  disloyal. 

3.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover.  [Dryden. 
UN-TRu'LY,  adv.     Not  truly  ;  falsely  ;  not  according 

to  reality. 

UN-TRUSS',  v.  t.    To  untie  or  unfasten ;   to  loose 

from  a  truss  ;  to  let  out.  Dryden. 

UN-TRUSS'£D,  (-trust',)  a.  Not  trussed ;  not  tied 

UN-TRUST'I-NESS,  n.     Unfaithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  trust. 
UN-TRUST'WOR-THY,  a.    Not  deserving  of  confi- 

UN-TRUST'Y,  a.    Not  trusty ;  not  worthy  of  confi- 
dence; unfaithful. 
UN-TRuTH',  tc.  t  Contrariety  to  truth  ;  falsehood. 

2.  Want  of  veracity.  Sandys. 

3.  Treachery  ;  want  of  fidelity.     [Obs.]      Shak. 

4.  False  assertion. 

No  untruth  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and  defender  loop. 

UN-TROTH'FUL,  a.    Wanting  in  veracity. 
UN-TROTH'FUL-LY,  adv.     Not  truthfully  ;  falsely. 
UN-TRuTH'FJJL-NESS,  n.     Wast   of  veracity   or 

fidelity. 
UN-TUCK',  v.  t.    To  unfold  or  undo  a  tuck.      Ash. 
UN-TUCK'ER-£D,  a.    Having  no  tucker;  as,  an  ttn- 

tuckered  neck.  Addison. 

UN-TUM'BLED,  a.     Not  rolled  ;  not  rumpled. 
UN-TON'A-BLE,  a.     Not  harmonious  ;  not  musical. 
Bacon. 

2.  Not  capable  of  making  music.  Taller. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  tuned  or  brought  to  the 
proper  pitch. 

UN-TON' A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  harmony. 
UN-TON' A-BLY,  adv.     In  harmoniously. 
UN-TuNE',  v.  t.    To  make  incapable  of  harmony. 
,         Untune  tliat  string.  Shale. 

2.  To  disorder. 

Untuned  and  jarring  senses.  Shak. 

UN-TON'£D,  pp.    Made  incapable  of  producing  har- 

UN-TUR'BAN-£D,  a.    Not  wearing  a  turban. 


UNV 

UN-TO'TOR-ED,  a.      Uninstructed ;    untaught;    as, 

untutored  infancy.  Prior. 

UN -TWINE',  v.  t.     To  untwist.  Waller. 

2.  To  open  ;  to  disentangle.  Bacon. 

3.  To  separate,  as  that  which  winds  or  clasps. 

Ascham. 

UN-TWIN'ED,  pp.     Untwisted  ;  disentangled. 

UN-TWIST',  v.  t.    To  separate  and  open,  as  threads 
twisted  ;  or  to  turn  back  tliat  which  is  twisted. 
2.  To  open  ;  to  disentangle  ;  as  intricacy. 

i  '/■"   I'WIST'ED,  pp.     Separated  ;  opened. 

UN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.     Sejiai-aiiiiu  :  disentangling. 

UN-TY'      See  Untie. 

UN-U/NI-FORM,  a.  Not  uniform  ;  wanting  uniform- 
ity.    [Little  used.] 

UN-U-NIT'ED,  a.    Not  united.  Cudworth. 

UN-UP-BRAlD'ING,  a.     Not  upbraiding. 

UN-UP-HELD',  a.    Not  upheld  ;  not  sustained. 

Pollok. 

UN-UP-LTFT'ED,  a.    Not  raised  up. 

UN-URG'£D,  (-urjd',)  a.  Not  urged;  not  pressed 
with  solicitation.  Shak. 

UN-tTS'£D,  (-yuzd',)  a.  Not  put  to  use;  not  em- 
ployed. 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed ;   as,  hands  unused  to  labor  ; 
hearts  anusrd  to  deceit. 

UN-IJSE'FIJL,  a.  Useless  ;  serving  no  good  purpose. 
Philips. 

UN-US'TJ-AL,  (-yu'zhu-a!,)  a.  Not  usual ;  not  com- 
mon ;  rare  ;  as,  an  unusual. season  ;  a  person  of  unu- 
sual «race*  or  erudition. 

UN-U.S'IJ-AL-LV,  (-yu'zhu-al-Ie,)  adv.  Not  common- 
ly ;  not  frequently  ;  rarely.  This  summer,  1828,  has 
been  unusually  rainy. 

UN-LJS'lI-AL-NESS,  n.  Uncommonness ;  infrequen- 
cy  ;  rareness  of  occurrence.  Broome. 

UN-UT'TER-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  uttered  or 
expressed  ;  ineffable  ;  inexpressible  ;  as,  unutterable 
aim'uMi  ;  uiiiitierable  joy. 

UN-Va'€a-TED,  a.    Not  made  vacant.       H.  Clay. 

UN-VaIL',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  vail  from  ;  to  uncover; 
to  disclose  to  view.     She  unvailed  her  face. 

UN-VaIL'£D,  a.    Stripped  of  a  vail  ;  disclosed. 

UN-VaIL  ING,  a.  Removing  a  vail  from  ;  uncover- 
ing ;  disclosing. 

UN-VAL^-A-BLE,  a.    Being  above  price ;  invaluable. 


UN-VAL'U-ED,    (-val'yude,)    a.       Not  valued  ; 


[But  Invaluable  is  the  word  now  used.] 
-VAL'U-ED,    (-T.    - 
prized  ;  neglected. 

2.  Inestimable  ;  not  to  be  valued.  Shak. 

3.  Not  estimated  ;  not  bavins;  the  value  set. 
UN-VAN'dUISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  con- 
quered. Bp.  King. 

UN-VAN'QUISH-£D,  (-vank'wisht,)  a.  Not  con- 
quered ;  not  overcome.  Milton. 

UN-Va'UI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  variable ;  not  changeable 
or  alterable.  [But  Invariable  is  the  word  now 
used.] 

UN-Va'RI-£D,  a.  Not  varied  ;  not  altered  ;  not  di- 
versified. 

UN-VA'RI-E-GA-TED,  a.    Not  variegated;    not  di- 

UN-VAR'l\TSH-£D,  (-var'nisht,)  a.  Not  overlaid  with 


UN-VA'RY-ING,    a.      Not    altering;    not    liable    to 

change;    uniform.  Locke. 

UN-VA'RY-ING-LY,  adv.     Without  being  liable  to 

UN-VEIL',  (-vale'.)    See  Unvail. 
UN-VEIL'ED-LY,  adv.     Plainly;    without   disguise. 

[Little  used.] 
UN-VEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.    Not  venerable  ;  not  worthy 

of  veneration.  Shak. 

UN-VEN'TI-LA-TED,  a.    Not  fanned  by  the  wind; 

not  purified  by  a  free  current  of  air. 
UN-VER'DANT,  a.    Not  verdant ;  not  green  ;  having 

no  verdure.  Congreve 

UN-VER'I-T A-BLE,  a.    Not  true.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown. 
UN-VERS'£D,  (-verst',)  a.    Not  skilled  ;  not  versed ; 

unacquainted  ;  &3,vurersed  in  spinning.  Blacltmore. 
UN-VEX'ED,  (-vekst',)  a.     Not  vexed  ;  not  troubled  ; 

not  disturbed  or  irritated.  Dryden. 

UN-VIN'DI-OA-TED,  a.     Not  defended. 
UN-VI'O-LA-TED,  a.     Not  violated  ;  not  injured  ;  as, 

uv  violated  honor. 
2.  Not  broken  ;  not  transgressed  ;  as,  laws  unvio- 

lated. 
UN-VIR'TU-OUS,   (-vurt'yu-us,)  a.     Not  virtuous  ; 

destitute  of  virtue.  Shak. 

UN-VIR'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.    Not  virtuously. 
UN-YISB'ARD,  c.  t.    To  unmask.  Milton. 

UN-VIS'IT-ED,  a.    Not  visited  ;  not  resorted  to ;  not 

frequented. 
UN-VI'TAL,  a.    Not  vital ;  not  affecting  life. 

Med.  Repos. 
UN-VI»TIA-TED,  j       •  .  ,-      d  >  (  a.     Not  vitiated  ; 
VI''CIA-TED,  j  ("Vlsl1  a"tcd'-)  J      not  corrupted. 
B.  Jonsoiu 
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UN-VIT'RI-FI-ED,  a.    Not  vitrified;   not  converted 

into  glass. 
UN-VOL'A-TIL-TZ-ED,  a.    Not  volatilized.    Jlikin. 
UN-VOTE',  v.  t.    To  contravene  by   vote   a  former 

vote  ;   to  annul  a  former  vote.  Burke. 

UN-VOUCH'ED,  (-voucl)t',)  a.     Not  fully  attested. 
UN- VOWED,  o.    Not  consecrated  by  solemn  prom- 

UN-VOW'EL-ED,  a.     Having  no  vowels.     Skinner. 

UN-VOY'AGE-A-BLE,  a.     Not  to   be   navigated  or 
passed  over  on  a  fluid.     [Not  used.]  Milton. 

UN-VUL'OAR,  a.     Not  common.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-VUL'NER-A-BLE,  a.     Not  vulnerable  ;  that  can 
not  be  wounded.     [Invulnerable  is  mostly  used.] 

UN-\V\n"KI)  on;  nut  attended. 

UN-WAK'EN-ED,   a.     Not  awakened  ;    not  roused 
from  sleep  or  stupidity. 

UN-WALL'ED,  a.     Not  surrounded,  fortified,  or  sup- 
ported by  a  wall.  Knottes. 

UN-WANT'ED,  a.     Not  wanted.  Milford. 

UK-WARES',  «<*»•    Unexpectedly. 
ires  is  used.] 

.      Without  vigilance  and   cau- 
tion ;  heedlessly.  Digby. 

UN-WA'RI-NESS,   n.    Want  of  vigilance  ;  want  of 
caution;  carelessness;  heedlessness.         Spectator. 

UN-WAR'LIKE,  a.     [See  War.]     Not  fit   for 


[For  this,  Un 
UN-WA'RI-LY, 


war ; 
UN-WARM'ED,  «. 

2.  Not  excited  ; 

UN-WARN'£D,   a. 

not  previously  adit 


[Be 


Mary.  Waller. 

Warm.]     Not  warmed, 
limated.  Addison. 

[See   Warn.]      Not  cautioned  ; 
Dished  of  danger.  Locke. 

[See   Warp.]     To  reduce  back 
what  is  warped.  Evelyn. 

UN-WARP'ED,   (-worpt',)  a.    Not  warped;   not  bi- 
ased ;'  not  turned  from  the  true  direction  ;    impartial. 
Thomson. 
UN-WARP'ING,  a.    Not  bending;   unyielding;   not 

deviating.  Dwight. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE,    a.      Not   defensible;    not 
vindicable  ;    not  justifiable;    illegal;    unjust;    im- 
proper. South. 
UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS,   n.     State  of  being 


UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  can 
not  be  justified.  Wake. 

UN-WAR'RANT-ED,  a.  Not  warranted;  not  au- 
thorized. 

2.  Not  ascertained  ;  not  assured  or  certain. 

3.  Not  covenanted  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  ;  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

UN-WA'RY,  a.     Not   vigilant  against   danger;    not 

cautious  ;  unguarded  ;  precipitate.     Locke.     Dnjden. 

2.  Unexpected.     [Obs.] 

UN-WASH'ED,  (-wosht'J)    a.      Not    washed;    not 

UN-WASH'EN,  \         cleansed    by    water. 

UN-WAST'ED,  a.  Not  lost  by  extravagance  or  neg- 
ligence ;  not  lavished  away  ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  by  time  or  violence. 

3.  Not  lost  by  exhaustion,  evaporation,  or  other 
means. 

UN-VVAST'ING,  a.    Not  growing  less ;  not  decaying. 

UN-WAST'  ING-LY,  adv.    Without  waste. 
UN-WATCH'ED,  (-wotcl)t',)   a.     Not  guarded  with 

vigilance. 
UN-WATCH'FUL,  a.     Not  vigilant.  Scott. 

UN-WA'TER-ED,  a.    [See  Water.]     Not  watered; 

dry.  Pope. 

UN-WA'VER-ING,  a.     Not   wavering  or  unstable; 

firm  ;  not  fluctuating. 
UN-WA'VER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  firm  constancy. 
UN-WAY'£D,  (-wide',)  a.  Not  used  to  travel.    [Bad, 

ai 
UN- 

feehled.  "     Boyle. 

UN-WEALTII'Y,  (un-welth'y,)  a.    Not  wealthy. 

Langhorne. 
UN-WF.AN'ED,   a.      Not   weaned;    not   withdrawn 

from  the  mother's  milk. 
UN-WEAP'ON-ED,  (un-wep'nd,)  a.      Not   furnished 

with  weapons  or  offensive  arms.  Ralenh. 

UN-WeA'RI-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  wearied  ; 

indefatigable.     [Little  used.]  Hooker. 

UN-WeA'RI-£D,  a.    Not  tired  ;  not  fatigued. 

Dnjden. 
2.  Indefatigable  ;  continual  ;  that  does  not  tire  or 

sink  under  fatigue  ;  as,  unwearied  perseverance. 
Rogers. 
UN-WeA'RI-ED-LY,  adv.    Without  tiringor  sinking 

UN-WeA'RI-ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unwea- 
ried. _  Baxi.er. 

UN-WeA'RY,  (-wee're,)  a.    Not  weary  ;  not  tired. 

UN-WeA'RY,  v.  t.    To  refresh  after  fatigue. 

Temple. 

UN-WeA'RY-ING,  a.     Not  making  weary. 

UN-WEAVE',  v.  t.  To  unfold  ;  to  undo  what  has 
been  woven.  Sandys. 

UN-WKAV'ING,    ppr.      Undoing    what    has    been 

UN-WIOD',  a.     Unmarried.  Shak. 

UN-WED'DED,  a.     Unmarried;  lemaining  single. 


UN-WEDGE' A-BLE,  (un-wedj'a-bl,)  a.  Not  to  be 
split  with  wedges.     [Barbarous,  and  not  used.] 

Shak. 
UN-WEED'ED,   o.      Not    weeded;    not    cleared    of 

weeds.  Shale. 

UN-WEEP'ED.  (-weepf.)     See  Unwept. 
UN-WEET'ING,  a.     [See  Weet  and  Wit.]     Igno- 
rant ;  unknowing.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
UN-WEET'ING-LY,  adv.    Ignorantly.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
UN-WEIGH'ED,  (-wade',)  a.   Not  weighed  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  weight  ascertained, 

Solomon  left  nil  the  veuselB  unweighed.  —  1  Kings  vii. 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined;  as, 
to  leave  arguments  or  testimony  unweighed. 

3.  Not  considerate  :  negligent  ;  as.worilsuMwciirAed. 

Pope. 

UN-WEIGH'L\G,(-wS'ing,)a.  Inconsiderate;  thought- 
less. Shak. 

UN-WEI/COME,  a.  Not  welcome  ;  not  grateful  ; 
not  pleasing;  not  well  received;  as,  unwelcome 
news  ;    an  unwelcome  guest. 

UN-WEL'COME-LY,  adv.    Not  in  a  welcome  manner. 

UN-WELL',  a.  Not  well ;  indisposed  ;  not  in  good 
health. 

[It  expresses  less  than  Sick.] 

UN-WELL'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  indisposed.  [Not 
in  use.]  Chesterfield. 

UN-WEPT',  a.  Not  lamented  ;  not  mourned.  The 
profligate  lives  despised,  and  dies  unwept. 

UN-WET'  a.     Not  wet  or  moist.  Dryden. 

UN-WHIP'PED,  (-whipt',)  ;  a.      Not    whipped;    not 

UN-WH1PT',  J      corrected  with  the  rod. 

Pope. 

UN-WHIS'PER-ED,  a.    Not  whispered. 

UN-WHoLE',  a.  [See  Whole.]  Not  sound  ;  infirm. 
[Not  in  use.] 

UN-WHoLE'SOME,  (-hol'sum,)  a.  Not  wholesome  ; 
unfavorable  to  health;  insalubrious;  as,  unwholesome 
air  or  food.  Bacon. 

2.  Pernicious  :  as,  vuwltolesmiic  advice. 

UN-WHOLE'SOME-NESS,  n.  Insalubrity;  state  or 
quality  of  being  injurious  or  noxious  to  health ; 
as,  the  unwholcsomcness  of  a  climate. 

UN-WIELD'I-LY,  adv.     Heavily;  with  difficulty. 
Dnjden. 

UN-WIELD'I-NESS,  n.    Heaviness  ;  difficulty  of  be- 
ing moved  ;  as  the  unwieldincss  of  a  corpulent  body. 
Donne. 

UN-WIELD'Y,  a.  That  is  moved  with  difficulty  ; 
Unmanageable;  bulky;  ponderous;  as,  an  unwieldy 
bulk  ;  an  unwieldy  rock. 

UN-WILL'ED,  a.  Not  willed  ;  not  produced  by  the 
will. 

UN-WILL'ING,  a.  Not  willing;  loath;  disinclined; 
reluctant ;  as,  an  unwilling  servant. 

UN-WILL'ING-LY,  adv.  Not  with  good  will ;  not 
cheerfully  ;  reluctantly. 

UN-WILL'ING-NESS,  n.  Loathness  ;  disinclination  ; 
reluctance. 

UN-WILT'ED,  a.    Not  wilted  ;  fresh. 

UN-WIND',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Unwound.     To  wind 
off;   to  loose    or  separate  what  is  wound  or  con- 
volved ;  as,  to  unwind  thread  or  a  ball. 
2.  To  disentangle.  Hooker. 

UN- WIND',  v.  i.     To  admit  evolution.        Mortimer. 

UN-WIND'ING,  a.    Not  winding. 
2.  ppr.    Winding  off. 

UN-WING'ED,  a.     Not  provided  with  wings. 

UN-WIP'ED,  (-wlpt',)  a.    Not  cleaned  by  rubbing. 
Shak. 

UN- WISE',  a.  Not  wise ;  not  choosing  the  best 
means  for  the  end  ;  defective  in  wisdom  ;  as,  an  un- 
wise man  ;  unwise  kings. 

2.  Not  dictated  by  wisdom  ;   not  adapted  to  the 
end  ;  as,  unwise  measures. 

UN-WISE'LY,  ado.  Not  wisely  ;  not  prudently  ;  as, 
unwisrhi  rigid  ;  unwisclii  studious. 

UN-WISH',  ?i.  t.  To  wish  that  which  is  not  to  be. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-WISH'ED,  (-wisht',)  a.  Not  wished  ;  not  sought ; 
not  desired.  Pope. 

UN- WIST',  a.     Not  known.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

UN-WIT',  v.  I.  To  deprive  of  understanding.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-WITH-DRAW'ING,  a.  Not  withdrawing;  con- 
tinually liberal.  Milton. 

UN-WITII'ER-ED,  a.    Not  withered  or  faded. 

UN-WITH'ER-ING,  a.    Not  liable  to  wither  or  fade. 

UN-WITH-STOOD',  a.    Not  opposed.  Philips'. 

UN-WIT'NESS-ED,  (-wif  nest,)  a.    Not  witnessed  ; 

not  attested  by  witnesses;  wauling  testimony. 
UN-WIT'TI-LY,  adv.     Without  wit.  Cowley. 

UN-WIT'TING-LY,   adv.       Without    knowledge    or 

consciousness ;    ignorantly ;   as,   he   has   unwittingly 

injured  himself,  or  his  neighbor. 
UN-WIT'TY,  a.    Not  witty  ;  destitute  of  wit. 

Shenstone. 
UN-WTV'ED,  a.  Having  no  wife  [Not  used.]  Sclden. 
UN-WOM'AN,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a 

UNYVOM'AN-LY,  a.     Unbecoming  a  woman!"  "* 


UN-WONT',        )   , ,  ,   I  a.  Unaccustomed  ;  un- 

UN-WONT'ED,  1  ("vv,,nt  >>  j  used  ;  not  made  fa- 
miliar by  practice;  as,  a  child  unwonted  to  stran- 
gers ;  sea  calves  unwonted  to  fresh  water.         May. 

2.  Uncommon;  unusual;  infrequent;  rare;  as, 
an  unwonted  meteor;  unwonted  changes.       Vn/den. 

UN-WONT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  unaccustomed  man- 
ner. 

UN-WCNT'ED-NESS,  n.    Uncommonness ;  rareness. 
Tut/lor. 

UN-WOOD'ED,  a.  Destitute  of  trees,  timber,  or 
wood;  not  producing  trees.  The  prairies  of  the  west 
are  unwooded. 

UN-WOO'ED,  a.    Not  wooed  ;  not  courted.      Shak. 

UN-WORK'ING,  a.     Living  without  labor.      Locke. 

UN-WORK'MAN-LIKE,  a.     Unskillful. 

UN-WORLD'LI-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unworldly 

UN-WORLD'LY,  (-wurld'le,)  a.    Not  worldly. 

UN-WORM'ED,  a.     Not  wormed.     [Not  used.] 

Beaum.  4/  Ft. 

UN-WORN',  a.     Not  worn;  not  impaired.      Young. 

UN-WOR'RI-ED,  (-wur'rid,)  a.    Not  worried. 

UN-WOR'SIIIP-ED,  (-wur'shipt,)  a.  Not  worshiped  ; 
not  adored.  Milton. 

UN-WOR'SUIP-ING,  a.  Not  worshiping  ;  habitually 
neglecting  the  worship  of  God.        J.  M.  Matthews. 

UN-WCR'THI-LY,  (-wur'the-le,)  adv.  [See  Worth* 
and  Worth.]  Not  according  to  desert ;  without  due 
regard  to  merit :  as,  to  treat  a  man  unworthily. 

UN-WOfl'THI-NESS,  n.    Want  of  worth  or  merit. 

UN-WOR'THY,  (-wur'the,)  a.  Not  deserving;  fol- 
lowed by  of.  As  sinners,  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  divine  favor. 

2.  Not  deserving  ;  wanting  merit.  Receive  your 
unworthy  son  into  favor.  One  great  evil  of  govern- 
ment is,'  that  unworthy  men  are  elected  or  appointed 
to  fill  important  offices. 

3.  Unbecoming;  vile;  base;  'as,  unworthy  usage 
or  treatment.  Dnjden. 

4.  Not  suitable  ;  inadequate.  This  opinion  is  i«i- 
loartlni  of  its  author. 

UN-WOUND',  pp.  of  Unwind.  Wound  off;  untwist- 
ed. Mortimer. 

UN-WOUND'ED,  a.      Not  wounded  ;    not  hurt ;  not 
injured  in  body  ;  as,  uniroiaakd  enemies.      Milton. 
2.  Not  hurt ;  not  offended  ;  as,  unwounded  ears. 
Pope. 

UN-WOUND'ING,  a.    Not  hurting. 

UN-WoVE',  pret  of  Unweave. 

UN-WOVEN,  a.    Not  woven. 

UN-WRAP',  (-rap',1  v.  t.  To  ooen  what  is  wrapped 
oi  folded 

UN-WREATHE',  v.  t.    To  untwist  or  untwine. 

Boyle. 

UN-WRENCH'ED,  (-rencht',)  a.  Not  strained  ;  not 
distorted.  Cowper. 

UN-WRINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  v.  t.  To  reduce  wrinkles  ;  to 
smooth.  Jinachursis. 

UN-WRINK'LED,  a.  Not  shrunk  into  furrows  and 
ridges. 

UN-WRIT'ING,  a.  Not  writing  ;  not  assuming  the 
character  of  an  author  ;  as,  an  nnmriting  citizen. 

UN-WRIT'T£N,   (-rit'n,)   a.    Not   written  j    not  re- 
duced to  writing ;  verbal. 
2.  Blank;  containing  no  writing.  South. 

Unwritten  doctrines,  in  religion,  are  such  as  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral  or  tradi- 
tional doctrines. 

Unwritten  laws,  are  such  as  have  been  delivered 
down  by  tradition  or  in  songs.  Such  were  the  laws 
of  the  early  nations  of  Europe. 

The  unwritten  law  (L.  lex  nan.  scripla)  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States,  called  common  law,  is  such 
as  has  not  the  authority  of  statutes,  not  having  origi- 
nated from  any  legislative  act,  or  originating  from 
some  act  not  now  extant.  This  law  is  now  contained 
in  the  reports  of  judicial  decisions. 

UN-YVRONG'ED,  a.     Not  treated  unjustly. 

UN-WROUGHT',  (-rawt',)  a.  Not  labored;  not 
manufactured  ;  not  reduced  to  due  form.     Dn/den. 

UN-WRUNG',  (-rung',)  a.     Not  pinched.  Shak. 

UN-YIRLD'ED,  (-yeeld'ed,)  a.  Not  yielded;  not 
conceded  ;  not  given  up.  Dryden. 

UN-YIELD'ING,  a.     Not  yielding  to  force  or  persua- 
sion ;  unbending;  uupliant  ;  still";  firm;  obstinate. 
Med.  Rcpos. 
2.  Not  giving  place.  TTumsmf. 

UN-YIF.LD'ING-LY,  adv.    Unbendingly  ;  obstinately. 

UN-YIeLD'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unyicld- 

UN-YoKE',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  a  yoke  ;  to  free  from 

a  yoke.  _   . 

Unyoke  the  steers.  Shalt. 

2.  To  part;  to  disjoin.  Shak. 

UN-YOK'ED,  (-yokt',)  pp.     Freed  from  the  yoke. 

2.  a.     Not  having  worn  the  yoke.  Dryden. 


jing  from  the  yoke. 

lnd"  with  a  girdle  ;  as,  an  i 


UN-YoK'lNG,/>;>r. 
UN-ZoN'ED,  a.     No 

zoned  bosom.  Prior. 

UP,  adv.     [Sax.  up,  upp  ;  G.  auf;  D.  and   Dan.  op ; 
Sw.  up.] 

I.  Aloft ;  on  high. 

But  up  or  down.  MUlcn. 
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2.  Out  of  bed.     He  13  not  up.  Slide. 

3.  Having  risen  from  a  seat. 

Sir  Roger  waa  up.  Addison. 

4.  From  a  state  of  concealment  or  discumbiture. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 

Up  with  my  tent.  Skak. 

6.  Above  the  horizon.    The  sun  is  up. 

7.  To  a  state  of  excitement.  He  was  wrought  up 
to  a  rage. 

8.  To  a  state  of  advance  or  proficiency. 

Til!  we  have  wrought  ourselves  up  to  this  degree  of  Christian 
indifference.  Atterbury. 

9.  In  a  state  of  elevation  or  exaltation. 

Those  that  were  up  kept  others  low.  Spenser. 

10.  In  a  state  of  climbing  or  ascending.  We  went 
up  to  the  city  or  town. 

11.  In  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up.  Shak. 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms.  Dryden. 

12.  In  a  state  of  being  increased  or  raised.  The 
river  is  up ;  the  flood  is  up.  Dryden. 

13.  In  a  state  of  approaching ;  as,  up  comes  a  fox. 

L'Estrange. 

14.  In  order.     He  drew  vp  his  regiment. 

15.  From  younger  to  elder  years ;  as,  from  his 
youth  up. 

Up  and  down ;  from  one  place  to  another ;  here  and 
there. 

2.  From  one  state  or  position  to  another;  back- 
ward and  forward. 

Up  to ;  to  an  equal  hight  with ;  as,  up  to  the  chin 
In  water. 

2.  To  a  degree  or  point  adequate.  Live  up  to  the 
principles  professed. 

Up  with;  raise  ;  lift;  as,  up  with  the  fist;  up  with 
the  timber. 

Dp  is  much  used  to  modify  the  actions  expressed 
by  verbs.  It  is  very  often  useful  and  necessary,  very 
often  useless. 

To  bear  up  ;  to  sustain. 

To  go  up  ;  to  ascend. 

To  lift  up ;  to  raise. 

To  get  tip ;  to  rise  from  bed  or  a  seat. 

To  bind  up ;  to  bind  together. 

To  blow  up ;  to  inflate ;  to  distend  ;  to  inflame. 

To  grow  up  ;  to  grow  to  maturity. 

Up  stream ;  from  the  mouth  toward  the  head  of  a 
stream  ;  against  the  stream  ;  hence,  Dp  is  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  head  of  a  stream  or  river  ;  as,  up  the 
country. 

Up  sound;  in  the  direction  from  the  sea;  opposed 
to  down  sound,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  ebbtide. 

Up  is  used  elliptically  for  gel  up,  expressing  a  com- 
mand or  exhortation. 

Up,  let  us  be  going.  — Judges  xix. 
UP,  prep.    From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place.    Go  up  the 

hill.  Baeon. 

C/PAS,  n.  A  tree  common  in  the  forests  of  Java  and 
of  the  neighboring  isles,  the  secretions  of  which  are 
poisonous.  It  has  been  fabulously  reported  that  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  it  is  deleterious. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 
UP-BEaR',  v.  t. ;   pret.  Upbore  ;   pp.  Upborne,     [up 
and  bear.     See  Bear.] 

1.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate.         Milton. 

2.  To  sustain  aloft ;  to  support  in  an  elevated  sit- 
uation. 

Upborne  they  fly.  Pope. 

3.  To  support ;  to  sustain.  Spenser. 
UP-BIND',  v.  t.     To  bind  up.  Collins. 
UP-BLoW,  v.  t.     To  blow  up.     [Mot  used.]     Speyiser. 
UP-BRaID',   v.  t.       [Sax.  upgebrcdan,   to    reproach ; 

gebrmdan,  to  roast,  to  dilate  or  extend,  to  draw,  as 
a  sword  ;  bredan,  to  braid  ;  Dan.  bebrejder,  to  up- 
braid.] 

1.  TO  charge  with  something  wrong  or  disgrace- 
ful ;  to  reproach  ;  to  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  followed  by 
with  or  for,  before  the  thing  imputed  ;  as,  to  upbraid 
a  man  for  his  folly  or  his  intemperance. 

Yet  do  not 

Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.  Shak. 

He  upbraided  Lle-iu  u:ilk  Unit  uuii-  li.f.  —  Matt.  xvi. 

[The  use  of  to  and  of,  after  upbraid,  —  as,  to  up- 
braid a  man  of  his  gain  by  iniquity,  to  upbraid  to  a 
man  his  evil  practices,  —  has  been  long  discontin- 
ued.] 

2.  To  reproach  ;  to  chide. 

God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. — 

3.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

Then  he  began  to  upbraid  lb.'  cin  ■;.  wherein  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done.  —  Matt.  xi. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on.  Jlddison. 
How  much  doth  (hy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness  1     Sidney. 

5.  To  treat  with  contempt.     [Ous.]  Spenser. 
UP-BRAID'ED,  pp.    Charged  with  something  wrong 

or  disgraceful  ;  rcproncheii  ;  reproved. 
UP-BRAID'ER,  n.    One  who  upbraids  or  reproves. 
UP-BRaID'ING,  ppr.    Accusing;  casting  in  the  teeth  ; 

reproaching  ;  reproving. 


2.  The  reproaches  or  accusations  of  conscience. 
UP-BRaID'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  upbraiding  manner. 
UP-BR5Y',  for  Upbraid,  to  shame,  is  not  in  use. 

Spenser. 
UP-BROUGHT',  (up-brawt',)  a.      Brought  up;    edu- 
cated.    [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
UP'CAST,  a.     Cast  up  ;  a  term  in  bowling. 
2.  Thrown  upward ;  as,  with  upcast  eyes. 

Dryden. 
UP'CXST,  n.  In  bowling,  a  cast ;  a  throw.  Shak. 
UP-eOIL'BD,  a.  Made  into  a  coil.  Wordsworth. 
UP-COIL'ING,  a.  Winding  into  a  coil.  Southey. 
Ur-DRAW,  v.  t.  To  draw  up.  [JYot  in  use.] 
t'P  DRAWN',  pp.     Drawn  up.  [Milton. 

UP-FILL'ING,  a.  Filling  up. 
UP-FLUNG',  a.  Thrown  up. 
UP-GATH'ER,  ».  t.    To  contract.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
UP-GRoW',  v.  i.    To  grow  up.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Milton. 
UP'HAND,  a.    Lifted  by  the  hand.  Moxon. 

UP-HKAV'AL,  n.    A  heaving  or  lifting  up. 
UP-HeAVE',  v.  t.    To  heave  or  lift  up  from  beneath. 
UP-HEAV.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Heaved  or  lifted  up  from 

beneath. 
UP-HeAV'ING,  ppr.    Heaving  or  lifting  up. 
UP-HELD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Uphold.   Sustained  ;  sup- 

UP'HEKS,  n.  pi.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to 
poles  used  in  scaffolding.  Brande. 

UP'HILL,  a.  Difficult,  like  the  act  of  ascending  a 
hill ;  as,  uphill  labor.  Clarissa. 

UP-HoARD',  v.  t.    To  hoard  up.     [JYot  used.] 

Spenser.     Shak. 

UP-HoLD',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Upheld.  [Upholder 
is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high  ;  to  elevate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support ;  to  sustain ;  to  keep  from  falling  or 
slipping. 

Honor  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit.  —  Prov.  xxix. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  support  in  any  state.  Ralegh. 

5.  To  continue  ;  to  maintain.  Hooker. 

6.  To  keep  from  being  lost. 

Shak. 

7.  To  continue  without  failing.  Holder. 
8._To  continue  in  being.                          Hakcwill. 

UP-HoLD'ER,  n.    One  that  upholds  ;  a  supporter  ;  a 

defender ;  a  sustainer.  Swift.    Hale. 

2.  An  undertaker  ;  one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

Gay. 

UP-HOL'STER-ER,  n.      [from  up  and  hold.]     One 

who  furnishes  houses  with  beds,  curtains,  and  the 

like.  Pope. 

UP-HoL'STER-Y,  n.    Furniture  supplied  by  uphol- 

UP'LAND,  n.  [up  and  land.]  High  land  ;  ground  el- 
evated above  the  meadows  and  intervals  which  lie 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 


are   particularly  valuable    as    affording  pasture  for 
sheep. 

UP'LAND,  a.    Higher  in  situation  ;  being  on  upland ; 
as,  upland  inhabitants. 
2.  Pertaining  to  uplands  ;  as,  upland  pasturage. 

UP-LAND'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  uplands  ;  dwelling 
on  high  lands  or  mountains.  Chapman. 

UP-LaY',  v.  t.    To  lay  up  ;  to  hoard.     [JYot  in  use.] 
Donne. 

UP-LkAD',  v.  t.    To  lead  upward.  Milton. 

UP-LED',  pp.    Led  upward. 

UP-LIFT',  v.  t.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate  ; 
as,  to  uplift  the  arm.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  parti- 
ciple ;  as,  uplifted  eyes  ;  uplifted  arms. 

Milton.     SioifL 

UP-LIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised  high;  lifted;  ele- 
vated. 

UP-LTFT'ING,  ppr.    Lifting  up  ;  elevating. 

UP-LOOK',  v.  t.     To  look  up.     [JYot  in  use.]     Shak. 

UP'MoST,  a.     [up  and  most.]    Highest;  topmost. 

[Little  used.     We  generally  use  Uppermost'.] 
UP-ON', prep.     [Sax.  vfan,  ufon,  or  ufe.     This  is  prob- 
ably up  and  on;   the  Sax.  vfe  being  the  G.  auf,  up.] 
On.     Upon  has  the  sense  of  on,  and  might  perhaps 
be  wholly  dispensed  with. 

1.  Resting  or  being  on  the  top  or  surface  ;  as,  be- 
ing upon  a  hill,  or  upon  a  rock  ;  upon  a  field  ;  upon  a 
table  ;  upon  a  river  ;  upon  the  altar  ;  upon  the  roof. 
He  has  his  coat  upon  his  back  ;  his  hat  is  upon  his 
head. 

2.  In  a  state  of  resting  or  dependence  ;  as,  upon 
this  condition  ;  he  will  contract  with  you  upon  these 
terms.  Upon  our  repentance  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given. 

3.  Denoting  resting,  as  a  burden.  Impose  upon 
yourself  this  task. 


part  of;  as,  upon  the  right 


4.  In  the  direction 
hand. 

5.  Relating  to.  They  are  now  engaged  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

6.  In  consideration  of;  as,  upon  the  whole  matter. 

Dryden. 

7.  Near  to ;  as,  a  village  upon  the  Thames. 

8.  With,  or  having  received.  He  came  upon  an 
hour's  warning. 

9.  On  the  occasion  of;  engaged  in  for  the  execu- 
tion of.     He  sent  the  officer  upon  a  bold  enterprise. 

10.  In  ;  during  the  time  of;  as,  upon  the  seventh 
day  ;  upon  the  first  of  January. 

11.  Noting  security ;  as,  to  borrow  money  upon 
lands,  or  upon  mortgage. 

12.  Noting  approach  or  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  —Judges  xvi. 

13.  Noting  exposure  or  incurring  some  danger  or 
loss.  You  do  this  upon  pain  of  death,  or  upon  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

14.  At  the  time  of;  on  occasion  of.  What  was 
their  conduct  upon  this  event  ? 

15.  By  inference  from,  or  pursuing  a  certain  sup- 
position. Upon  his  principles,  we  can  have  no  stable 
government. 

16.  Engaged  in.    What  is  he  upon  ?  Locke. 

17.  Having  a  particular  manner.  The  horse  is  now 
upon  a  hard  trot.  Dryden. 

18.  Resting  or  standing,  as  on  a  condition.  He  is 
put  upon  his  good  behavior. 

19.  Noting  means  of  subsistence  or  support.  Cat- 
tle live  upon  grass. 

20.  Noting  dependence  for  subsistence;  as,  pau- 
pers come  upon  the  parish  or  town. 

To  take  upon ;  to  assume. 

To  assume  upon  ;  in  law,  to  promise  ;  to  undertake. 

UP'PER,  a.     [comp.  from  up.]    Higher  in   place;  as 

the  upper  lip  ;   the  upper  side  of  a  thing.     An  upper 

story  is  a  higher  one  ;  the  upper  story  is  the  highest. 

So  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  upper  house 
of  a  legislature. 

Upper-works ;  in  a  ship,  the  parts  above  water 
when  the  ship  is  properly  balanced  for  a  voyage ;  or 
that  part  which  is  above  the  main  wale.  Cyc. 

UP'PER-LEATH'ER,  (-leth'er,)  n.    The  leather  *or 

the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 
UP-PER-HAND',  ?t.     Ascendency;  superiority. 
UP'PER-MoST,  a.  supcrl.     [upper  and  most.] 

1.  Highest  in  place  ;  as,  the  uppermost  seats. 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost.  Swift. 

3.  Predominant;  most  powerful.  Dryden. 
UP-PIL'ED,  a.     Piled  upward.                 Wordsworth. 
UP'PISH,  a.     Proud  ;  arrogant.     [A  low  word.] 
UP-RaISE',».  t.    [up  and  raise.]     To  raise ;  to  lift  up 
UP-RAIS'ED,  pp.    Lifted  up. 

UP-RaIS'ING,  n.    A  raising  or  elevation. 

UP-REAR',  v.  t.  [up  and  rear.]  To  rear  up;  to 
raise.  Gay. 

UP-REAR'_ED,  pp.    Reared  up ;  raised. 

UP'RIGHT,  (up'rtte,)  a.  [up  and  right.  This  word 
is  marked  in  books  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  But  it  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  second,  and  the  accent  on  either  syl- 
lable of  its  derivatives  is  admissible.] 

1.  Erect ;  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  as,  an  upright  tree ;  an  upright  post.  Among 
mechanics,  plumb. 

2.  Erected ;  pricked  up ;  shooting  directly  from 
the  body. 

All  have  their  ears  upright.  Spenser. 

With  chattering  kv!.h  an. I  liri-Llinir  hair  upright.         Dryden. 

3.  Honest;  just;  adhering  to  rectitude  in  all  social 
intercourse  ;  not  deviating  from  correct  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  as,  an  upright  man.     Job  i. 

4.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

Conscience  R'Wael,*  nuri-}:!  ci>ni!uc.[  w  iih  pleasure. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
UP'RIGHT,  n.      In  architecture,  a  representation    or 
draught  of  the  front  of  a  building;  called  also  an 
Elevation,  or  Orthography.     [Little  used.] 

Cyc.     Gioilt. 
2.  Something  standing  erect  or  perpendicular. 
UP-RIGHT'EOUS-LY,  (-rl'chus-,)  ado.  In  an  upright 

or  just  manner.  Shak. 

UP'RIGHT-HEART'ED,  a.    Having  an  upright  heart. 
UP'RIGHT-LY,  ado.     In  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  in  an  erect  position. 

2.  Honestly;  with  strict  observance  of  rectitude; 
as,  to  live  uprightly.  Dryden. 

He  that  walk<  th  uprightly  walketh  surely.  —  Prov.  x. 
UP'RIGHT-NESS,  re.    Perpendicular  erection. 

Waller. 
2.  Honesty;    integrity   in   principle    or  ptactice; 
conformity  to  rectitude  and  justice  in  social  dealings. 

Tbe  truly  uprigbt  man  i>  inflexible  in  his  uprightness. 
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2.  To  ascend  above  the  horizon. 

Uprose  the  sun.  Cowley. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill.    [Obs.]  Shale. 
UP-RXSE',  «.    A  rising ;  appearance  above  the  hori- 
zon.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

UP-RIS'IiNG,  ppr.    Rising;  ascending. 
UP-RIS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  rising. 

Thou    knowest  my   down-sitting  and    mine   uprising.  —  Ps. 

UP'ROAR,  71.  [D.  oproer;  G.  avfru.hr;  auf,  up,  and 
riihrcn,  to  stir,  to  beat,  D.  rueren,  S\v.  r'cira,  upror. 
In  verse,  it  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  second 
syllable.] 

Great  tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and  noise ; 
bustle  and  clamor. 

The  Jcwb  who   believed  not  — set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar. — 


Philip*. 
UP-ROAR',  v.  I.    To  throw  into  confusion.     [Not  in 

UP-RoAR'I-OUS,  a.  Making  a  great  noise  and  tu- 
mult. 

UP-ROAR'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  noise  and 
tumult. 

UP-RoLL',  v.  U    [up  and  roll]    To  roll  up.    Milton. 

UP-RoLL'.ED,  pp.     Rolled  up. 

UP-ROOT',  v.  t.  [vp  and  rout.]  To  root  up;  to  tear 
up  by  the  roots  ;  as,  to  uproot  the  hills  or  trees. 

Dryden. 

UP-ROOT'ED,  pp.    Torn  up  by  the  roots. 

UP-ROUSE',  (up-rouz',)  v.  t.  [up  and  rouse.]  To 
rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake.  Shale 

UP-ROUS'KD,  pp.    Roused  from  sleep. 

UP-ROUS'ING,  ppr.     Rousing  from  sleep. 

UP-SET',  v.  t.  [up  and  set]  To  overturn  ;  to  over- 
throw ;  to  overset ;  as  a  carriage. 

UP-SET',  n.  An  overturn  ;  an  overthrow  ;  as  of  a 
carriage. 

UP'SHOT,  n.  [up  and  shot]  Final  issue ;  conclu- 
sion ;  end  ;  as,  the  upshot  of  the  matter. 

Here  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all.  Burnet. 

Upside  down;  the  upper  part  undermost.  As  a 
phrase,  this  denotes  in  confusion;  in  complete  dis- 
order. South, 

UP-SNATCH'ING,  a.    Snatching  up;  seizing. 

Jilherstone. 

UP'SPRING,  n,  [up  and  spring.]  An  upstart.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shale. 

UP  -SPRING',  tj.  i.    To  spring  up.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sackville. 

UP-STAND',  v.  i.    To  be  erected.     [Nut  used.] 

May. 

UP-STXRT',  v.  i.  [up  and  start.]  To  start  or  spring 
up  suddenly.  Dryden. 

UP'STaRT,  7i.  One  that  suddenly  rises  from  low 
life  to  wealth,  power,  or  honor.  Spenser 

2.  Something  that  springs  up  suddenly. 

Milton.     Bacon. 

UP'START,  a.    Suddenly  raised.  Shak. 

UP-STaY',  v.  t.  [up  and  stay.]  To  sustain  ;  to  sup- 
port. Milton. 

UP-STaY'ING,  ppr.    Supporting. 

UP-SWARM',  v.  t.  [See  Swarm.]  To  raise  in  a 
swarm.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UP-TaKE',  v.  t.  [up  and  take.]  To  take  into  the 
hand.     [Not  in  use.)  Spenser. 

UP-TEaR',  v.  U     [up  and  tear.]    To  tear  up. 

Milton. 

UP-TRaIN',  v.  t.  [up  and  train.]  To  train  up ;  to 
educate.     [Not  in  use.]  ■  Spenser. 

UP-TURN',  v.  t.  [up  and  turn.]  To  turn  up ;  to 
throw  up  ;  as,  to  upturn  the  ground  in  plowing. 

Milton.     Pope. 

UP'WARD,  a.     [up  and  ward,  Sax.  wcard,  L.  versus.] 
Directed  to  a  higher  place  ;  as,  with  upward  eye  ; 
with  upward  speed.  Drydcn.     Prior. 

UP'WARD,  n.     The  top.     [Nut  in  use.]  Shak. 

UP'WARD,  adv.  Toward  a  higher  place  ;  opposed  to 
Downward. 

Upward  I  lift  my  eye.  Waits. 

2.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  ore  struck  dumb ;  looking  upward,  we  Bpeak 
and  prevail.  Hooker. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Upward  man, 
Downward  fish.  Milton. 

4.  More  than,  indefinitely.  Upward  of  ten  years 
have  elapsed ;  upward  of  a  hundred  men  were 
present. 

5.  Toward  the  source.     Trace  the  stream  upward. 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.  Pope. 

UP-WIURL',  (-hwurl',)  v.  i.  [up  and  tohirl.]  To 
rise  upward  in  a  whirl ;  to  whirl  upward.    Milton. 

UP-WIURL',  v.  t  To  raise  upward  in  a  whirling 
direction. 

UP-WIND',  v.  t.    [up  and  wind.]     To  wind  up. 

U'RAN-GLIM'MER,  7t.    Uranito,  which  see. 
U-KA'N1-A,  «.*  In  miithuhirrii,  Hie  muse  of  astronomy. 
"■-I'RAN-ITE,  «.     An  ore  of  uranium,  of  a  bright  green 


URG 

or  yellow  color,  and  foliated  like  mica.  The  green 
variety  consists  of oxyd  of  uranium,  phosphoric  acid 
and  copper,  and  is  called  Chalcolite  or  Coppei 
Uranite.  The  yellow  contains  lime  instead  of 
copper,  and  is  called  Lime  Uranite.  Dana. 

U-RAN-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  uranite,  or  rosem 
"bling  it. 

U-Ra'NI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  ovpavoc,  heaven,  or  a  planet  so 
called.] 

A  metal  discovered  in  1789  by  Klaproth,  in  the 
mineral  called  pitchblende.  It  is  occasionally  found 
native  in  uran-ocher  and  uran-mica;  but  more  gen- 
erally it  is  obtained  from  pitchblende,  in  which  it  ex- 
ists with  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sometimes  with 
arsenic,  cobalt,  and  zinc.  Uranium  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  has  a  metallic  luster,  and  is  commonly 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  suffers  no  change 
from  exposure  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  a  protoxvd.  Henry. 

U'RAN-MI'UA,  7i.    Uranite,  which  see. 

U'RAN-o'CHER, )  7i     A  yellow,  earthy  incrustation, 

U'RAN-0'€I1RE,  \  supposed  to  be  the  oxyd  of  ura- 
nium, combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This  name  is 
also  applied  to  pitchblende,  which  see.  Dana. 

U-RAN-OG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  ovpavoc  and  ypa<j,oj.] 
A  description  of  the  heavens. 

U-RAN-OL'O-GY,   re.      [Gr.    ovpavoc,    heaven,   and 
Xoyos,  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  heavens.    Mitr.hill. 

U-RAN-OS'60-PY,  n.      [Gr.   ovpavoc,  heaven,   and 
OKoircta,  to  view.] 
Contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

U'RA-NUS,  n.  [L.]  One  of  the  primary  planets.  It 
is  about  1,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  about 
35,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  its  period  of  revolt! 
round  the  sun  is  nearly  84  of  our  years.  It  has  also 
been  called  Herschel  and  Georgium  Sidus. 

Brande. 

U-RA'O,  71.  The  native  name  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda  found  in  Mexico  and  South  America;  the  same 
with  Trona.  Urc. 

U'RATE,  7i.    A  compound  of  uric  acid  and  a  base. 

UR'BAN,  a.     [L.  urbanus,  from  urbs,  a  city.] 
Belonging  to  a  city  ;  as,  an  urban  population. 

UR-BANE',  a.     [See  above.] 

Civil ;  courteous  in  manners  ;  polite. 

UR-BAN'I-TY,  ?i.  [Fr.  urbaniti  ;  L.  urbanitas,  from 
urbs,  a  city.] 

1.  That  civility  or  courtesy  of  manners  which  is 
acquired  by  associating  with  well-bred  people;  po- 
liteness ;  polished  manners.  Dryden.    Brown. 

2.  Facetiousness.  L'Estrawre. 
UR'BAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  civil  and  courteous  ; 

to  polish.  Howell. 

UR'CE-O-LATE,  a.     [L.  urceolus,  urccus,  a  pitcher.] 
In  botany  and  conchology,  .shaped   like  a  pitcher; 
swelling  out  like  a  pitcher,  as  respects  the  body,  and 
contracted  at  the  orifice ;  as  a  calyx  or  corol. 

Martyn.     Lee. 
UR'CHIN,  71.     [Arm.  heureuchin ,  L.  erinuccus.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

2.  A  name  of  slight  anger  given  to  a  child ;  as,  the 
little  urchin  cried. 

IJRE,  71.     Use;   practice.     [Obsolete,  but  retained  in 

U'RE-A,  7i.  An  animal  substance  obtained  from 
urine.  It  is  crystalline,  transparent,  and  colorless, 
and  of  a  pearly  luster.  It  has  the  form  of  a  tetrahe- 
dral  prism.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen,  and  is  a  salifiable  base. 

U-RE'TER,  71.  [Gr.  ovpnrtip,  from  ovpeoi.  See 
Urine.] 

Tile  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  a  tube  convey- 
ing the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  There 
are  two  ureters,  one  on  each  side.     Coze.     Quincy. 

U-RK'THRA,  n.  [Gr.  ovpnBpa,  from  ovpeco.  See 
Urine.] 

The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  conducted  from 
the  bladder  and  discharged.  Coze. 

U-Kk'THRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  urethra. 

URGE,  v.  t.  'JL.  urgeo.  This  Belongs  probably  to  the 
family  of  Gr.  itpyio,  and  L.  arceo.] 

1.  To  press  ;  to  push  ;  to  drive  ;  to  impel  ;  to  apply 
force  to,  in  almost  any  manner. 

And  great  Achillea  urge  die  Trojan  fate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  ;  to  press  by  motives, 
arguments,  persuasion,  or  importunity. 


Didi 
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3.  To  provoke ;  to  e-xasperate 

Urge  not  my  father's  ar-ffer.  Shak. 

4.  To  follow  close  ;  to  impel. 

Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impe  ling  wave.  Poj>e. 

5.  To  labor  vehemently  ;  to  press  with  eagerness. 

Through  the  thick  ilr.srrls  hr.nl!un£  <n^?,l  \m  lliglit.         Pope. 

6.  To  press ;  as,  to  urge  an  argument ;  to  urge  a 
petition  ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 

7.  To  importune  ;  to  solicit  earnestly.     He  urged 
his  son  to  withdraw. 

8.  To  apply  forcibly ;  as,  to  urge  an  ore  with  in- 
tense heat. 


USA 

URGE,  v.  i.    To  press  forward  ;  as,  he  strives  to  urge 
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UltG'Al),  />/>.     Pressed  ;  impelled  ;  importuned. 
URG'EN-CY,  n.     Pressure;  importunity;  earnest  so- 
licitation ;  as,  the  urgency  of  a  request. 

2.  Pressure  of  necessity  ;  as,  the  urgency  of  want 
or  distress  ;  the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 
URG'ENT,  a.    Pressing  with  importunity.    Ezod.  xii 
2.  Pressing  with   necessity;    violent;    vehement; 
as,  an  urgent  case  or  occasion. 
URG'ENT-LY, adv.    With  pressing  importunity  ;  vio- 
lently ;  vehemently  ;  forcibly. 
URG'ER,  7i.     One  who  urges  ;  one  who  importunes. 
URGE'-WON-DER,  (-wun-der,)  71.     A  sort  of  grain. 
Mortimer, 
URG'ING,  ppr.     Pressing;  driving;  impelling. 

2.  a.  Pressing  with  solicitations;  importunate. 
IT'RIC  ACID,       |         rr  .      , 

LITH'IC  ACID,  i  "•     l>n  ov<""''  urlne-' 

An  acid  contained  in  urine,  and  in  gouty  concre- 
tions.    It   is   white,   tasteless,   and    inodorous.     It 
forms  salts,  which  are  called  Urates  or  Lithates. 
U'RIM,  (yu'rim,)  n.     [Heb.  Di-ON.] 

The  Urim  and  Thummim,  among  the  Israelites, 
signify  lights  and  perfections.  These  were  a  kind  of 
ornament  belonging  to  the  habit  of  the  high  priest, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the 
people  ;  but  what  they  were  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained.  Cyc. 
U'RIN-AL,  Ji.     [Fr.  urinal;  L.  urinalis,  from  urina, 

1.  A  bottle  in  which  urine  is  kept  for  inspection. 

2.  A  vessel  for  containing  urine. 
U'RIN-A-RY,  a.     [from  urine.]     Pertaining  to  urine  , 

as,  the  urinary  bladder  ;  urinary  calculi ;  urinary  ab- 


IJ'RIN-A-RY,         )  7i.      In  agriculture,   a  reservoir  or 

U-RIN-a'RI-UM,  j      place  for  the  reception  of  urine, 
&c,  for  manure.  Cyc. 

U'RIN-A-TIVE,  a.    Provoking  urine.  Bacun. 

U-RIN-A'TOR,  n.     [L.,  from  unno,  to  dive.] 

A  diver;  one  who  plunges  and  sinks  in  water  in 
search  of  something,  as  for  pearls.  Ray. 

U'RINE,   (yu'rin,)   n.      [L.  urina;    Gr.    ovpov,  from 
ovpeco  ;  G.  ham,  harnen.] 

An  animal  fluid  or  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  bladder  by  the  ure- 
ters, and  through  the  urethra  discharged.  The  urine 
of  beasts  is  sometimes  called  Stale. 

U'RIN-aTE,  (  v.  i.     [Supra.]     To  discharge  urine. 

URINE,  j  Bacon. 

U'RIN-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  urine,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities.  Arbuthnot. 

U'RITH,  7i.    The  flexible  rods  bound  around  hedges. 
[Provincial.]  Farm.  Encyc, 

URN,  7i.     [L.  aran.] 

1.  A  kind  of  vase  of  a  roundish  form,  largest  in 
the  middle  ;  used  as  an  ornament.  Cyc. 

2.  A  vessel  for  water. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
formerly  kept. 

4.  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  containing  about 
three  gallons  and  a  half,  wine  measure.  It  was  half 
the  amphora,  and  four  times  the  coimius.  Cyc. 

URN'-SHAP-£D,  (urn'shapte,)  a.     Having  the  shape 

of  ari  urn. 
IJ-Rt  )S'CO-PY,  71.     [Gr.  oiip.n/  and  o-«rrrw.] 

The  judgment  of  diseases  by  inspection  of  urine. 
Brown. 
UR'RY,  n.    A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a 

vein  of  coal.  Mortimer. 

UR'SA,  71.     [L.]     A  bear. 

Ursa  major;  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  northern  constellations,  sit-.atad 
near  the  pole.  It  contains  the  stars  which  form  the 
Dipper,  or  Charles's  Wain. 

Ursa  Minor;  the  constellation  nearest  the  north 
pole.  It  contains  the  pole-star,  which  is  situated  in 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Olmsted. 

UR'SI-FORM,  a,     [L.  ursa,  bear,  and  form.] 

In  the  shape  of  a  bear. 
UR'SINE,  (ur'sin,)  a.     [L.  ursinus.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  bear. 
UR'SU-LINE,  a.    Denoting  an  order  of  nuns,  so  called 
from  their  institutress,  St.  Ursula,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  succor  of  poverty  and   sickness,   and 
the  education  of  the  young.     Used  also  as  a  main. 
WJ,    [Uurus.]  [<** 

1.  The  wild  bull. 

2.  In  natural  history,  the  trivial  or  specific  name  of 
the  species  of  Bos  or 'Taurus,  to  which  the  common 
bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong.  In  its  wild  state,  it  for- 
merly inhabited  the  central  parts  of  Europe. 

US,  pron. ;  objective  case  of  We. 

'Give  lis  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Lord's  Prayer. 

U.  S.  ;   an   abbreviation   for    United  Slates.     U.   S.  A., 

for  United  States  of  America, 
CJ'SA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  used. 
LJ'SAGE,  ii.t  [Fr.,  from  user,  to  use.     See  Use.] 

1.  Treatment;  an  action  or  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  one  person  toward  another,  or  which  di- 
rectly affect  him  ;   as,  good  usage ;  ill  usage ;  hard 
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usage.  Gentle  usage  will  often  effect  what  harsh 
usage  will  not.  The  elephant  may  be  governed  by 
miM  usage. 

2.  Use,  or  long-continued  use  ;  custom ;  practice. 
Uninterrupted  usage  for  a  long  time,  or  immemorial 
usage,  constitutes  prescription.  Custom  is  a  local 
usage ;  prescription  is  a  personal  usage.  In  language, 
■usage  is  the  foundation  of  all  rules. 

Of  thing*  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use,  long  usage  is  a 
law  sufficient.  Hooker. 

3.  Manners ;  behavior.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
U_  SAG-ER,  (yu'za-jer,)  n. .  [Fr.]     One  who  has  the 

use  of  any  thing  in  trust  for  another.     [Not  in  use.] 
Daniel. 
U'SANCE,  (yu'zans,)  n.     [Fr.]     Use  ;  proper  employ- 
ment. Spenser. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  paid  for  money.  Shall. 

3.  In  commerce,  the  time  which,  by  usage  or  cus- 
tom, is  allowed  in  certain  countries  for  the  payment 
of  a  bill  of  exchange.  This  time  may  be  one,  two, 
or  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  places  between  which  the  ex- 
changes run.  Bouvier. 

USE,  (yuse,)  n.     [L.  usus ;  It.  uso ;  Fr.  us,  pi.] 

1.  The  act  of  handling  or  employing  in  any  man- 
ner, and  for  any  purpose,  but  especially  for  a  profita- 
ble purpose  ;  as,  the  use  of  a  pen  in  writing ;  the 
use  of  books  in  study  ;  the  use  of  a  spade  in  digging. 
Use  is  of  two  kinds  —  that  which  employs  a  thing 
without  destroying  it  or  its  form,  as  the  use  of  a  book 
or  of  a  farm;  or  it  is  the  employment  of  a  thing 
which  destroys  or  wastes  it,  as  the  use  of  bread  for 
provision  ;  the  use  of  water  for  turning  a  mill. 

2.  Employment ;  application  of  any  thing  to  a  pur- 
pose, good  or  bad.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  faithful 
ii.se  of  our  opportunities  and  advantages  for  improve- 
ment. 

Books  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.  Bacon. 

3.  Usefulness  ;  utility  ;  advantage  ;  production  of 
benefit.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  to  be  estimated  by 
its  use.    His  friendship  has  been  of  use  to  me. 
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4.  Need  of  employment,  or  occasion  to  employ.  I 
have  no  further  use  for  this  book. 

5.  Power  of  receiving  advantage.     [Unusual.] 

Dryden. 

6.  Continued  practice  or  employment. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace, 

Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach.  Waller. 

7.  Custom ;  common  occurrence. 

O  Cesar,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use.     [Unusual.]     Shale. 

8.  Interest;  the  premium  paid  for  the  possession 
and  employment  of  borrowed  money.  South. 

9.  In  law,  the  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments. I7.sc  imports  a  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  a  man  for  the  holding  of  lands.  He  to  whose  use 
or  benefit  the  trust  is  intended,  shall  enjoy  the 
profits.  An  estate  is  granted  and  limited  to  A  for 
the  use  of  B. 

Statute  of  uses;  in  England,  the  Stat.  27  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  10,  which  transfers  uses  into  possession, 
or  which  unites  the  use  and  possession. 

Cestuy  que  use ;  in  law,  the  person  who  has  the  use 
of  lands  and  tenements. 

Contingent  use,  in  law.  A  contingent  or  springing 
use,  is  where  the  use  is  suspended  on  a  future 
event. 

Resulting  use,  is  one  which,  being  limited  by  the 
deed,  expires  or  can  not  vest,  and  results  or  returns 
to  him  who  raised  it,  after  such  expiration. 

Secondary  or  shifting  use,  is  that  which,  though  ex- 
ecuted, may  change  from  one  to  another  by  circum- 
stances. Blackstone. 

In  use;  in  employment;  as,  the  book  is  now  in 

2.  In   customary   practice  or  observance.      Such 
words,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  have  long  been  in  use. 
USE,  (yuze,)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  user;  It.  usare ;  Sp.usar;  L. 
utor,  usus  ;  Gr.  et)o>.] 

1.  To  employ  ;  to  handle,  hold,  occupy,  or  move, 
for  some  purpose ;  as,  to  use  a  plow  ;  to  use  a  chair ; 
to  use  a  book  ;  to  use  time.  Most  men  use  the  right 
hand  with  more  convenience  than  the  left,  and 
hence  its  name,  right. 

2.  To  waste,  consume,  or  exhaust,  by  employment ; 
as,  to  use  flour  for  food  ;  to  use  beer  for  drink  ;  to 
use  water  for  irrigation,  or  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
a  mill. 

3.  To  accustom;  to  habituate;  to  render  familiar 
by  practice  ;  as,  men  used  to  cold  and  hunger;  sol- 
diers used  to  li  ird.shipsaud  danger.   Addison.' Swift. 

4.  To  treat ;  as,  to  use  one  well  or  ill  ;  to  use  peo- 
ple with  kindness  and  civility ;  to  use  a  beast  with 
cruelty. 

Cato  has  used  me  ill.  Addison. 

5.  To  practice  customarily. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another.  —  1  Pet.  lv. 

To  use  one's  self;  to  behave.    [Obs.]  Shale 

U.9E,u.  i.    To  be  accustomed  ;  to  practice  customarily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  on  a  stone. 


usu 

2.  To  be  wont. 

Fears  used  to  be  represented  in  an  imaginary  fashion.    Bacon. 

3.  To  frequent ;  to  inhabit. 

Where  never  foot  did  use.  Spenser. 

TJS'.ED,  (yuzd,)  pp.     Employed  ;  occupied  ;  treated. 

USE'FfJL,  (yuse'ful,)  a.  Producing  or  having  power 
to  produce  good  ;  beneficial  ;  profitable  ;  helpful  to- 
ward advancing  any  purpose  ;  as,  vessels  and  instru- 
ments useful  in  a  family  ;  books  useful  for  improve- 
ment ;  useful  knowledge  ;  useful  arts. 

USE'FIJL-LY,  ado.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
or  advance  some  end  ;  as,  instruments  or  time  use- 
fully employed. 

USE'FUL-NESS,  Tit  Conduciveness  to  some  end, 
properly  to  some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  usefulness  of 
canal  navigation ;  the  usefulness  of  machinery  in 
manufactures. 

XJSE'LESS,  a.t  Having  no  use;  unserviceable;  pro- 
ducing no  good  end  ;  answering  no  valuable  purpose  ; 
not  advancing  the  end  proposed;  as,  a  useless  gar- 
ment ;  useless  pity.  Oay. 

USE'LESS-LY,  adv.  In  a  useless  manner ;  without 
profit  or  advantage.  Locke. 

U_SE'LESS-NESS,  n.  Unserviceableness  ;  unfitness 
for  any  valuable  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  intended  ; 
as,  the  usclessness  of  pleasure. 

US'EK.n.     One  who  use: 

USH'ER,  n.     [Fr.  huissie 
It.  uscio,  a  door.] 

1.  Properly,  an  officer  or  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like  ; 
hence,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank.  In 
the  king's  household  there  are  four  gentlemen-ushers 
of  the  privy  chamber.  There  is  also  an  usher  of  the 
exchequer,  who  attends  the  barons,  sheriffs,  juries, 
Sec.     [England.]  Cyc. 

2.  An  under-teacher  or  assistant  to  the  preceptor 
of  a  school. 

USH'ER,  v.  t.  To  introduce,  as  a  forerunner  or  har- 
binger; to  forerun. 

The  stars,  that  usher  evening,  rose.  MUton. 

The  Examiner  wis  ushered  int..  tin-  world  by  a  letter,  setting 
forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author.  Addison. 

USIFER-.ED,  pp.    Introduced. 
USH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Introducing,  as  a  forerunner. 
USII'F,U-SItll>,  n.     The  office  of  an  usher. 
US'QUE-BAUGH,    (us'kwe-baw,)    n.       [Ir.    uisge, 

water,  and  bagh,  life.] 
A  compound  distilled  spirit.     From  this  word,  by 

contraction,  we  have  Whisky. 
US'TION,  (ust'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  ustion ;  L.  ustio,  from 

uro,  ustus,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  burning ;  the  state  of  being  burnt. 
US-To'RI-OUS,  a.     [Supra.]     Having  the  quality  of 

burning.  Watts. 

US-TU-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ustulatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing.  Petty. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  ustulatinn  is  the  operation  of  ex- 
pelling one  substance  from  another  by  heat,  as  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  from  ores,  in  a  muffle. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  roasting  or  drying  of  moist 
substances  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulverizing; 
also,  the  burning  of  *ine.  Cyc. 

U_S'U-AL,  (yu'zhu-al,)  a.     [Fr.  usuel;  from  use.] 

Customary  ;  common  ;  frequent ;  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  practice  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.    Rainy  weather  is  not  usual  in  this  climate. 
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US'IJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Commonly  ;  customarily  ;  ordina- 
rily. Men  usually  find  some  excuse  for  their  vices. 
It  is  usually  as.cold  in  North  America  in  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  as  it  is  in  the  west  of  Europe  in 
the  fiftieth. 

US'U-AL-NESS,  n.     Commonness  ;  frequency. 

U-SU-€AP'TION,  n.  [L.  usus,  use,  and  capio,  to 
take.] 

In  the  civil  laic,  the  same  as  Prescription  in  the 
common  law  ;  the  acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to 
property  by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law. 

U'SU-FRUCT,  n.     [L.  usus,  use,  and  fructus,  fruit.] 
In  law,  the  right  of  enjoying  a  thing  which  be- 
longs  to   another,  and    of  deriving  from   it  all   the 
profit  or  benefit  it  may  produce,  provided  it  be  with- 
out altering  the  subsiance  of  the  thing.       Bouvier. 

U-SU-FRUCT'U-A-RY,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  property  for  a  time,  without  hav- 
ing the  title  or  property.  Johnson. 

US'URE,  v.  i.    To  practice  usury.     [Not  in  use.] 

Uffi'U-RER,(yu'zhu-rer,)n.     [See  Usury.]     Formerly, 

a  person  who  lent  money  and  took  interest  for  it. 
2.  In  present  usage,  one  who  lends  money  at  a  rate 

of  interest  beyond  Ihat  established  bylaw. 
U-SU'Ul-OUS,    (yu-zu're-us,)   a.      Practicing   usury; 

taking  exorbitant  interest  for  the  use  of  money  ;  as, 

a  usurious  person. 
2.  Partaking  of  usury;    containing  usury;  as,  a 

usurious  contract,  which  by  slatiue  is  void. 
U-SU'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  usurious  manner.  I 


UTM 

U-SU'RI-OUS-NESS,  iu.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

IJ-SURP',  (yu-zurp',)  v.  t.    [Fr.  usurper  ;  L.  usurpo.] 
To  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force  or  with- 
out right ;  as,  to  usurp  a  throne ;  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  ;  to  usurp  power.  "To  usurp 
the  right  of  a  patron,  is  to  oust  or  dispossess  him. 
usurps  the  place  of  virtue.  Denham. 


[Usurp  is  not  applied  to  common  dispossession  of 
private  property.] 

U-SURP-A'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  The  act  of  seizing  or 
occupying  and  enjoying  the  power  or  property  of 
another  without  right ;  as,  the  usurpationof  a  throne  ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power.  Usurpation, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  denotes  the  absolute  ouster  and 
dispossession  of  the  patron  of  a  church,  by  present- 
ing a  clerk  to  a  vacant  benefice,  who  is  thereupon 
admitted  and  instituted.  Cyc. 

U-SURP'A-TO-RY,  a.  Usurping;  marked  by  usurpa- 
tion. 

U_-SURP'-ED,  (yu-zurpt',)  pp.  or  a.  Seized  or  occu- 
pied and  enjoyed  by  violence,  or  without  right. 

IJ-SURP'ER,  rt.  One  who  seizes  or  occupies  the  pow- 
er or  property  of  another  without  right ;  as,  the 
usurper  of  a  throne,  of  power,  or  of  the  rights  of  a 
patron.  Shale.     Dryden.     Cyc. 

U_-SURP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Seizing  or  occupying  the 
power  or  property  of  another  without  right. 

U-SURP'ING-LY,  adv.  By  usurpation  ;  without  just 
right  or  claim.  Shalt. 

U_S'U-RY,  (yu'zhu-re,)  n.     [Fr.  usure;  L.  usura,  from 

1.  Formerly,  interest ;  or  a  premium  paid,  or  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  money. 

[Usury  formerly  denoted  any  legal  interest;  but  in 
this  sense,  the  word  is  no  longer  in  use.] 

2.  In  present  usage,  illegal  interest;  a  premium  or 
compensation  pnid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the 
use  of  money  borrowed  or  returned,  beyond  the  rate 
of  interest  established  by  law. 

3.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.     [Obs.]    Bacon. 
U'SUS   LO-QUEN'DI,   [L.]      The    usual  mode    of 

speaking. 

UT  ;  the  first  note  in  Guido's  musical  scale  ;  now  usu- 
ally superseded  by  Do. 

IJ-TEN'SIL,  n.  [Fr.  utcnsile.  This  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  participle  of  the  L.  utor.] 

An  instrument ;  that  which  is  used  ;  particularly, 
an  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  do- 
mestic and  farming  business. 

U/TER-INE,  (yu'ter-in,)  a.     [Fr.  uterine  ;  L.  uterinus, 

Pertaining  to  the  womb.  Uterine  brother  or  sister, 
is  one  born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father.  Cyc. 

IJ-TE-RO-GES-Ta'TION,  n.  Gestation  in  the  womb 
from  conception  to  birth.  Pritchard. 

U'TE-RUS,  n.     [L.]     The  womb. 

U'TILE,  (vu'til,)  a.     Profitable  ;  useful. 

U'TI-LE  DUVCI,  [L.]  The  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. 

U-TIL-I-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to 
utility  ;  pertaining  to  utilitarianism. 

U_-TIL-I-Ta'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism. 

U-TIL-I-Ta'RI-AN-ISM,  rc.  The  doctrine  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. J.  Bentham. 

2.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hume,  that  utility  is  the  sole  standard  of  moral 
conduct;  or  that  every  thing  is  right  which  appears 
to  be  useful,  irrespective  of  God's  decision  on  the 
subject  in  his  Word. 

3.  The  term  has  also  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  .founded  in  utility  ;  or  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined  by  God  solely  on  the 
ground  of  its  tendency  to  promote  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  the  universe. 

U-TIL'I-TY,  (yu-til'e-te,)  n.t  [Fr.  utiliti ;  L.  utilitas, 
from  utor,  to  use.] 

Usefulness  ;  production  of  good  ;  profitableness  to 
some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  utility  of  manures  upon 
land  ;  the  utility  of  the  sciences  ;  the  utility  of  medi- 
cines. 

U-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  A  making  profitable  ;  a  gaining. 

U'TIL-IZE,  v.  t.  [It.  utiliziare;  Sp.  utdiiar ;  from 
utile,  util,  useful.] 

1.  To  gain  profit ;  to  acquire.      Journ.  of  Science. 

2.  To  turn  to  profitable  account  or  use. 
U'TIL-lZ-ED,  pp.     Made  profitable. 
XJ'TIL-IZ-ING, ppr.     llendeiitig  profitable;  gaining. 
U'TI  POS-SI-DE'TIS,    [L.,   as   you    possess.]     In 

politics,  the  basis  or  principle  el' a  treaty  which  leaves 
belligerents  mulually  in  possession  of  what  they  have 
acquired  by  their  alius  during  the  war.         Brande. 
U'TIS,  n.     [Fv.huit.] 

1.  An  ancient  law  term,  signifying  the  eighth  day 
after  any  festival ;  it  also  denotes  the  festival  itself. 

2.  Rustle;  stir.  Shak. 
UT'MOST,   a.      [Sax.    ninucsl,   utmost;   ut,  out,    and 

vtest,  most,  that  is,  to  the  outermost  point.] 
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1.  Extreme  ;  being  at  the  furthest  point  or  ex- 
tremity ;  as,  the  utmost  limit  of  North  America;  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  land  ;  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
knowledge. 

2.  Being  in  the  greatest  or  highest  degree  ;  as,  the 
'.tmost  assiduity;    the  utmost  harmony;    the    utmost 


tJ-To'PI  A,  n.  A  term  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
[from  the  Gr.  ovromif,  no  place,]  and  applied  to  an 
imaginary  isle,  which  lie  represents  as  enjoying  the 
greatest  perfection  in  politics,  laws,  &e.  The  word 
is  now  used  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  to  sig- 
nify a  state  of  ideal  perfection.  Brande. 

U.-To'PI-AN,  a.  [from  Alore's  Utopia.]  Ideal ;  chi- 
in,  j-ii-al  ;  fanciful  ;  not  well  founded. 

XJ-To'Pl-AN-ISM,  n.  Chimerical  schemes  in  theory 
or  practice.  Chalmers. 

II'TKI-GLE,  (yu'tri-kl,)  n.  [L.  utriculus,  a  little  bag  or 
bottle.] 

1.  A  little  bag  or  bladder  ;  a  little  cell ;  a  reservoir 
in  plants  to  receive  the  sap.        Fourcroy.     Martyn. 

2.  A  capsule  of  one  cell,  and  containing  a  solitary 
seed,  often  very  thin  and  semi-transparent,  con- 
stantly destitute  of  valves,  and  falling  with  the  seed. 

Gartner.  Cijc.  Smith. 
tf-TRTC'U  LAR,  a.      Containing  utricles  ;    furnished 

with  glandular  vessels  like  small  bags  ;  as  plants. 
UTTER,  a.     [Sax.  ;  that  is,  outer.]     Situated  on  the 

outside  or  remote  from  the  center  Milton. 


of  the  English  nlpha- 
ii,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  as  in  pro- 
nouncing an,  ev,  ov,  vain.  It  is  not  a  close  articula- 
tion, but  one  that  admits  of  some  sound,  ft  is  nearly 
allied  to/*  being  funned  by  the  same  organs;  but 
v  is  vocal,  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  constitutes 
the  principal  difference  between  them.  V  and  u 
were  formerly  the  same  letter,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Oriental  van  or  warn  ;  but  they  have  now  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  different  letters.  V 
has  one  sound  only,  as  in  very,  voir-,  lavish. 

As  a  numeral,  V  stands  for  5.  With  a  dash  over 
it,  in  old  books,  V,  it  stands  for  50U0. 

V.  R.,  aiming  the  Romans,  stouil  fur  uti  rogas,  as 
you  desire  ;  V.  C.  for  nir  consularis ;  V.  G.  for  verbi 
gratia  ;  V.  L.  for  vidclicit. 

In  music  for  instruments,  V.  stands  for  violin;  V. 
V.  for  violins. 
Va'CAN-CY,  ?i.     [L.  vacans,  from  var.o,  to  be  empty  ; 
Fr.  vacanee  ;  It.  vacatna  ;  Sp.  vacancia  ;   W.  swag  ; 
Heb.  pa,  to  empty.     Class  Bg,  No.  28.] 

1.  Empty  space  ;  vacuity. 

[In  this  sense,  Vacuitv  is  now  generally  used.] 
Shak. 

2.  Chasm;  void  space  between  bodies  or  objects; 
as,  a  vacancy  between  two  beams  or  boards  in  a 
building;  a  vacancy  between  two  buildings;  a  va- 
cancy between  words  in  a  writing.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of  an  incumbent; 
want  of  the  regular  officer  to  officiate  in  a  place. 
Hence, 

•4.  The  office,  post,  or  benefice  which  is  destitute 
of  an  incumbent  ;  as,  a  vacancy  in  a  parish  ;  vacan- 
cies in  the  treasury  or  war  office.  There  is  no  va- 
cancy on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

5.  Time  of  leisure ;  freedom  from  employment ; 
intermission  of  business. 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toils  are  sweet.  DryiUn. 

6.  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought.      Wolton. 

7.  A  place  or  office  not  occupied,  or  destitute  of  a 
person  to  fill  it ;  as,  a  vueunci/  in  a  school. 

Va'CANT,  a.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  vacans.] 

1.  Empty  ;  not  filled  ;  void  of  every  substance  ex- 
cept air  ;  a*,  a  vacant  space  between'houses  :  vacant 
room.  Milton. 

2.  Empty;  exhausted  of  air ;  as,  a  vacant  receiver. 

Boyle. 

3.  Free  ;  unencumbered  ;  unengaged  with,  busi- 
ness or  care. 

Philosophy  is  the  interest  or  those  only  who  are  vacant  from  ttie 
affairs  of  ihe  world.  More. 

4.  Not  filled  or  occupied  with  an  incumbent  or 
possessor  ;  as,  a  caeant  t.'iune  ;  a  vacant  parish. 

5.  Being  unoccupied  with  business  ;  as,  vacant 
hours  ;  vacant  moments.  Addison. 


VAC 

2.  Placed  or  being  beyond  any  compass;  out  of 
any  place  ;  as,  the  utter  deep.  Milton. 

3.  Extreme  ;  excessive  ;  utmost ;  as,  utter  darkness. 

4.  Complete  ;  total  ;  final  ;  as,  utter  ruin. 

5.  Peremptory ;  absolute ;  as,  an  utter  refusal  or 
denial. 

6.  Perfect;  mere;  quite;  as,  utter  strangers. 
Utter  barrister  ;  one  recently  admitted  as  barrister, 

who  was  accustomed  to  plead  without  the  bar,  as 
distinguished  from  the  benchers,  who  were  permitted 
to  plead  within  the  bar.  Cowel. 

TJT'TER,  v.  1. 1  To  speak  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express  ; 
as,  to  utter  words  ;  to  utter  sounds.  Addison. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  discover;  to  divulge;  to  pub- 
lish. He  never  utters  a  syllable  of  what  I  suppose  to 
be  intended  as  a  secret. 

3.  To  sell ;  to  vend  ;  as,  to  utter  wares. 
[77118  ii  obsolete,  unless  in  the  law  style.] 

4.  To  put  or  send  into  circulation  ;  to  put  off,  as 
currency,  or  cause  to  pass  in  commerce ;  as,  to  utter 
coin  or  notes.  A  man  utters  a  false  note,  who  gives 
it  in  payment,  knowing  it  to  be  false. 

UT'TER-A-BLE,    a.       That    may   be    uttered,    pro- 
nounced, or  expressed. 
UT'TER-ANCE,  n.    The  act  of  uttering  words  ;  pro- 
"  speaking  ;  as,  a  good  or  bad 


VAD 


They  1 


>  speak  with  c 


r  i.oi,^:->, 


1  Spirit  gave  t 


2.  Emission  from  the  mouth  ;   vocal  expression  ; 
as,  the  utterance  of  sounds. 

3.  [Fr.  outrance.]     Extremity  ;  furthest  part.    [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

UT'TER-ED,  pp.    Spoken  ;   pronounced  ;    disclosed ; 
published  ;  put  into  circulation. 


V. 


6.  Empty  of  thought  ;  thoughtless ;  not  occupied 
with  study  or  reflection  ;  as,  a  vacant  mind. 

7.  Indicating  want  of  thought. 

The  dulte  hint  a  pleasant  am!  vacant  face.  Wotton. 

8.  In  law,  abandoned  ;  having  no  heir ;  as,  vacant 
effects  or  goods. 

V,\'CANT-L.Y,  adv.     In  a  vacant  manner. 

Va'CaTE,  v.  t.  To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  make 
of  no  authority  or  validity  ;  as,  to  vacate  a  commis- 
sion ;  to  vacate  a  charter. 

The  necessity  of  el  =-Tviiv  tie-  Jewish  sabbath  was  vacated  by  the 
apostolical  imaiuiuon  of  th.-  Lord's  day.  Nelson. 

2.  To  make  vacant ;  to  quit  possession  and  leave 
destitute.  It  was  resolved  by  parliament  that  James 
had  vacated  the  throne  of  England. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

He  vacates  my  revenge.     [  Unusual.]  Dryden. 

Va'Ca-TED,  pp.    Annulled  ;   made  void  ;   made  va- 

Va'Ca-TING,  ppr.    Making  void  ;  making  vacant. 
VA-Ca'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vacaiio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  void,  vacant,  or  of  no  valid- 
ity ;  as,  the  vacation  of  a  charter. 

2.  Intermission  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  space 
of  time  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next ;  non-term. 

3.  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies  and  ex- 
ercises of  a  college  or  other  seminary,  when  the  stu- 
dents have  a  recess. 

4.  Intermission  of  a  stated  employment. 

5.  The  time  when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity 
is  vacant. 

Oyc. 

6.  Leisure  ;  freedom  from  trouble  or  perplexity. 
[Now  little  used,]  Hammond. 

VAC'CA-RY,  ?!.     [L.  vacca,  a  cow.] 

An  old  word  signifying  a  cow-house,  dairy-house, 
or  a  cow-pasture.  Bailey.     Ci/c. 

VAC'CIN-aTE,  (vak'sin-fite,)  v.t.    [L.  vacca,  a  cow.] 
To  inoculate  with  the  cow-pox,  or  a  virus  taken 
from  cows,  called  vaccine  matter. 

Cow-pox  is  small-pox,  modified   by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  communicated  to  a  cow. 
VAC'CfN-A-TED,  pp.     Inoculated  with  the  cow-pox. 
VAC'CIN-A-TING,  ppr.     Inoculating  with  the  cow- 
pox. 
VAC-CIN-A'TION,  71.     The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  in- 
oculating persons  with  the  cow-pox. 
VAC'CIN-a-TOR,  I  n.    One  who  inoculates  with  the 
VAC'CIN-IST,        J      cow-pox. 

VACCINE,  (-sin,)  a.   [E.  vaccinas,  from  vacca,  a  cow.] 
Pertaining  to  cows;  derived   from  cows;  as,  the 

VACH'ER-Y,' (vash'er-y,)  n.     [Fr.  vache,  a  cow.] 
A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows.  Flint. 


UT'TER-ER,  7i.  One  who  utters;  one  who  pro- 
nounces. 

2.  One  who  divulges  or  discloses. 

3.  One  who  puts  into  circulation. 

4.  A  seller  ;  a  vender. 

UT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Pronouncing;  disclosing;  put- 
ting into  circulation  ;  selling. 

TJT'TER-LY,  ado.  To  the  full  extent :  fully  ;  perfect- 
ly ;  totally;  as,  utterly  tired  ;  utterly  debased  ;  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  ;  it  is  utterly  vain  ;  utterly 
out  of  in v  power. 

UT'TER-MoST,  a.  [utter  and  most.]  Extreme  ;  be- 
ing in  the  furthest,  greatest,  or  highest  degree;  as, 
the  uttermost  extent  or  end  ;  the  uttermost  distress. 

UT'TER-MoST,  77.  The  greatest.  The  uttermost  we 
can  do  is  to  be  patient. 

To  the.  uttermost;  in  the  most  extensive  degree ; 
fully.     Hcb.  vii. 

IJ'VE-OUS,  (yu've-us,)  a.     [L.  uva,  a  grape.] 

1.  Resembling  a  grape.  Ray. 

2.  The  uoe.ous  coat  of  the  eye,  or  uvea,  is  the  pos- 
terior lamina  of  the  iris  ;  so  called  by  the  ancients, 
because  in  the  animals  which  they  dissected,  it  re- 
sembles an  unripe  grape.  Parr. 

U/VU-LA,  7t.  [L.]  A  soft,  round,  spongy  body,  sus- 
pended from  the  palate  near  the  foramina  of  the 
nostrils,  over  the  glottis.  Wiseman. 

The  small  conical  body  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate.  Cyc. 

UX-0'Rl-OIJS,  a.     [L.  uxorius,  from  uxor,  wife.] 

Submissively  fond  of  a  wife.  Bacon. 

UX-o'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  fond  or  servile  submis- 
sion to  a  wife.  Dryden. 
UX-o'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Connubial  dotage;    foolish 
I      fondness  for  a  wife.  More. 


VAC'IL-LAN-CY,  (vas'sil-lan-se,)  71.      [L.  meUlans, 

from  vacillo,  to  waver,   Eng.  to  waggle,   from  the 

root  of  wag,  which  see.] 

A  state  of  wavering  ;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy. 

More. 

VAC'IL-LANT,  a.    [Supra.]    Wavering ;  fluctuating ; 

unsteady.  Smellie. 

VAC'IL-LaTE,  tj.  i.t  [L.  vacillo  ;  G.  wackeln  ;  Eng.  to 
waggle,  a  diminutive  of  wag.    See  Wag.] 

1.  To  waver ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
reel  or  stagger. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion ;  to  waver;  to 
be  unsteady  or  inconstant. 

VACIL-LA-TING,  ppr.    Wavering;  reeling  ;  fluctu- 
ating. 
2.  a.  Unsteady  ;  inclined  to  tliictuate. 
VAC'TI.-La-TIiXG-LY,  a>/n.     Unsteadily. 
VAC-IL-La'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  va'eillatio.] 

1.  A  wavering  ;  a  moving  one  way  and  the  other; 
a  reeling  or  staggering. 

2.  Fluctuation   of   mind  ;    unsteadiness  ;    change 
from  one  object  to  another.  S.  Lee. 

VAC-U-a'TION,  71.     [L.  vacuo.] 

The  act  of  emptying.     [Little  used.]     [See  Evacu- 


VACU-fST,  71.     [from  vacuum.]     One  who  holds  to 

the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature  ;   opposed  to  a 

Plenist.  Boyle. 

VA-Cu'I-TY,  71.     [L.  vacuitas,  from  vacuus.] 

1.  Emptiness  ;  a  state  of  being  unfilled. 

Hunger  is  6tich  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply. 


A  vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  of  matter. 

Bentley. 

3.  Emptiness  ;  void. 

God  only  can  fill  every  vacuity  of  the  soul.  Rogers. 

4.  Inanity  ;  emptiness  ;  want  of  reality. 

Granville. 

5.  Vacuum,  which  see. 

VACU-OUS,  a.     Empty  ;  unfilled  ;  void.       Milton. 
VAC't-i-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  empty. 

Mouota.rur. 

VAC'Q-UM,  71.     [L.l     Spare  empty  or  devoid  of  a 

matter  or  body.     Whether  there   is  such  a   thing  a 


Torricellian  vacuum:  the  vacuum  produced  by  suf- 
ficiently tilling  a  lube  with  mercury,  anil  allowing  it 
to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer  invented  by  Tor- 
ricelli. 
VaDE,  0.  i.     [L.vado.] 

To  vanish  :  to  pass  away.    [.Vet  111  use.]    Wottcn. 
Va'DE-Me'CUiM,  71.     [L.,  go  with  me.]     A  book  or 
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VAI 

othei  thing  that  a  person  carries  with  him  as  a  co 
stant  companion  ;  a  manual. 
VA'FROUS,  a.     [L.  vafer.] 

Crafty  ;  cunning.  More. 

VAG'A-BOND,  a.     [L.   vagabnndus,  from  vagor,  to 
wander ;  from  the  root  of  wag.'] 

1.  Wandering;  moving  from  place  to  place  with- 
out any  settled  habitation  ;  as,  a  vagabond  exile. 


Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 

VAG'A-BOND,  n.  [Supra.]  A  vagrant 
wanders  from  town  to  town  or  place  to  place,  having 
no  certain  dwelling,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  usually 
without  the  means  of  honest  livelihood.  By  the 
laws  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  vagabonds 
are  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  punished. 

VAG'A-BOND-AGE,  ) 

VAG'A-BOND  ISM,   }   n' 

VAG'A-BOND-RY,     )        c 

VAG'A-BOND-IZE,  v.  t.    To  wander  about  in  idle 
ness^ 

VA-Ga'RY,  n.    [L.  vagus,  wandering.] 

A  wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a 
Whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose. 


VA'GI-ENT,  a.     [L.  vagiens.] 

Crying  like  a  child.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

VA-GI'NA,  n.     [L.,  a  sheath.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  to  the  uterus  or  womb.  Forsyth. 

2.  In  botany,  the  leaf-stalk  of  those  plants  in 
which  it  becomes  thin  and  rolls  round  the  stem,  to 
which  it  then  forms  a  sheath.  Brande. 

VAG'I-NAL,  (vaj'e-nal,)  a.  [L.  vagina,  a  sheath. 
See  Wain.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sheath,  or  resembling  a  sheath  ; 
as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  vagina. 
VAG'I-NANT,  a.     [L.  vagina.] 

In  botany,  sheathing  ;  as,  a  vaginant  leaf,  one  in- 
vesting the  stem  or  branch  by  its  base,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  tube.  Martyn. 

VAG'I-Na-TED,  a.      In   botany,  sheathed;   invested 
by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf ;  as  a  stem.     Martyn. 
VAG-I-NO-PEN'NOUS,  a.     [L.  vagina  and  venna.) 
Having  the  wings  covered  with  a  hard  case  or 
sheath,  as  some  insects  ;  sheath-winged. 
VA'GOUS,  a.     [L.  vagus  ;  Fr.  vague-] 

Wandering  ;  unsettled.     [Little  used.]       Ayliffe. 
VA'GRAN  CY,  n.     [from  vagrant.]     A  state  of  wan- 
dering without  a  settled   home.     Vagrancy,  in.  idle 
strollers  or  vagabonds,  is  punishable  hy  law. 
VA'GRANT,  a.     [L.  vagor.] 

1.  Wandering  from  place  to  place  without  any  set- 
tled habitation  ;  as,  a  vagrant  beggar. 

2.  Wandering  ;  unsettled;  moving  without  any 
certain  direction. 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.  Prior. 

VA'GRANT,  n.     [Norm,  vagaranl.] 

An  idle  wanderer  ;  a  vagabond  ;  one  who  strolls 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  sturdy  beggar  ;  one  who  has 
no  settled  habitation,  or  who  does  not  abide  in  it. 

Vagrants  ami  outlaws  shall  olloud  thy  view.  Prior. 

VA'GRANT-LY,    adv.     In   a  wandering,  unsettled 

VAGUE,  (vag,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vagus,  wandering.] 

1.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond;  as,  vague  nl- 
lairvs.     [In  this  literal  sense,  not,  used.]         jiayward. 

2.  Unsettled  ;  unfived  ;  undetermined  ;  indefi- 
nite. He  appears  to  have  very  vague  ideas  of  this 
subject. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority ;  flying; 
uncertain  ;  as,  a  vague  report. 

VaIL,  71.  [Fr.  voile  ;  It.  velo  :  L.  velum,  from  velo,  to 
cover,  to  spread  over  ;  Gaelic,  fulach,  a  vail.  It  is 
correctly  written  Vail,  for  e,  in  Latin,  is  our  a.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  cloth  which  is  used  for  intercept- 
ing the  view  and  hiding  something;  as,  the  vail  of 
the  temple  among  the  Israelites. 

2.  A  piece  of  thin  cloth  or  silk  stuff,  used  by  fe- 
males to  hide  their  faces.  In  some  Eastern  countries, 
certain  classes  of  females  never  appear  abroad  with- 
out vails. 

3.  A  cover  ;  that  which  conceals;  as,  the  vail  of 
oblivion. 

4.  In  botany,  the  membranous  covering  of  the  ger- 
men  in  the  Musci  and  Hepaticaj  ;  the  cafypter.     Cyc. 

5.  Vails ;  money  given  to  servants.  [Not  used  in 
America.]  Dryden. 

VAIL,  v.  t.    [L.  velo.] 

To  cover  ;  to  hide  from  the  sight ;    as,  to  vail  the 
face. 
VAIL,T).«.     [Fr.  avaler.] 

1.  To  let  fall. 


Tli.-v  -i 
{'I 


2.  To  let  fall ;  to  lower ;   as,  to  vail  the  top-sail. 
[Obs.] 

3.  To  let  fall ;  to  sink.     [Obs.\  Shak. 


VAL 

VAIL,  v.  i.      To  yield  or  recede  ;   to  give  place  ;  t< 
show  respect  by  yielding. 

Thy  convenience  must  mil  to  thy  neighbor's  necessity.     [Obs.] 

VAIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  ;  concealed. 
VaIL'ER,  re.    One  who  yields  from  respect.     [Obs.] 
Overbury. 


Covering  ;  hiding  from  the  sight. 


VAIL'ING, 
'A IN,  a.     [ 
weak  ;  /aim,  void  ;  W.  gwan ;  Sans,  vana ;  probably 
allied  to  Eng.  wan,  wane,  want.] 

1.  Empty  ;  worthless;  having  no  substance,  value. 
or  importance.     1  Pet.  i. 

To  your  vain  answer  will  you  have  recourse.  Blackmore. 

Every  man  walk.  !h  ill  a  »«  show.  —  Ps.  xxxix. 
Why  do  tin'  j.oonlo  im  iio,,...  a  vain  (lii:..;  I  — Ps.  H. 

2.  Fruitless ;  ineffectual.  All  attempts,  all  efforts 
were  vain. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Proud  of  petty  things,  or  of  trifling  attainments 
elated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  accomplish 
ments,  or  with  things  more  showy  than  valuable; 
conceited. 

The  minstrels  played  on  every  side, 
Vain  of  their  art.  Dryden 

4.  Empty  ;  unreal ;  as,  a  vain  chimera. 

5.  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.  Pope. 

6.  Light ;  inconstant ;  worthless.    Prov.  xii. 

7.  Empty;    unsatisfying.     The   pleasures  of  life 


not    genuine ;      spurious. 


ineffect- 


8.  False;      deceitful; 

9.  Not  effectual ;  having  no  efficacy. 

In  iiain ;  to  no  purpose ;  without  effect ; 
ual. 

In  vain  do  they  worship  me.  —  Matt.  xv. 
To  take  the  name  of  Ootf  in  vain ;   to  use  the  name 
of  God  with  levity  or  profaneness. 
VAIN-GL6'RI-OUS,  a.     [vain  and  glorious.] 

1.  Vain  to  excess  of  one's  own  achievements ; 
elated  beyond  due  measure ;  boastful. 

Vainglorkms  man.  Spenser. 

2.  Boastful ;  proceeding  from  vanity. 

Arrogant  and  vainglorious  expression.  Hale. 

VAIN-GLo'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  empty  pride. 

Milton. 
VaIN-GLo'RY,ti.     [vain  and  glory.]    Exclusive  van- 
ity excited  by  one's  own  performances  ;  empty  pride  ; 
undue  elation  of  mind. 

He  hath  nothing  of  vainglory.  Bacon. 

Let  nothing  be  done  thruugh  strife  or  vainglory.  —  Phil.  ii. 

VAIN'LY,  adv.  Without  effect ;  to  no  purpose  ;  inef- 
fectually ;  in  vain._ 

In  weak  compiling  y<>n  vain'y  waste  your  breath.       Dryden. 

2.  Boastingly  ;  with  vaunting ;  proudly ;  arro- 
gantly. 

Humility  teaches  us  not  to  think  vainly  nor  vauntingly  of  our- 
selves. Deuiny. 

3.  Idly;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.  Milton. 

VaIN'NESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being  vain  ;  inefficacy  ; 
ineffectualness  ;  as,  the  vainness  of  efforts. 
2.  Empty  pride  ;  vanity. 

VAIR,       )  a.*  In  heraldry,  charged   with  vair;    varie- 

VAIR'Y,  (  gated  with  argent  and  azure  colors,  when 
the  term  is  vairy  proper  ;  and  with  oilier  colors,  when 
it  is  vair  or  vairy  composed.  Todd. 

VaIR,  71.  A  kind  of  fur  [of  frequent  occurrence  in 
early  heraldry ;  it  is  not  now  known  of  what  ani- 
mal. It  is  represented  by  little  bell-shaped  pieces  al- 
ternately of  two  colors,  and  usually  white  and  blue. 
—  E.  H.  Barker.] 

VAI'VODE,  ti.  [Sclav.]  A  prince  of  the  Dacian 
provinces  ;  sometimes  written  Waiwode,  for  this  is 
the  pronunciation. 

VAL'ANCE,  ti.  [an.  Fr.  avalant,  falling;  Norm. 
valaunt,  descending.] 

A  piece  id'  drapery  hanging  round  the  tester  and 
head  of  a  bed,  and  also  from  the  head  of  window- 
curtains.  Swift. 

VAL'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  decorate  with  hanging  fringes. 
Shak. 

VAL'AN-CED,  (val'anst,)  pp.  Decorated  with  hang- 
ing fringes. 

VALE,  ti.  [Fr.  vail;  It.  valle ;  L.  vallis.  Qu.  W. 
gtoael,  low,  and  Eng.  to  fall,  Fr.  avaler.] 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  or  of  land  between  hills  ; 
a  valley.  [  Vale  is  used  in  poetry,  and  valley  in  prose 
and  common  discourse.] 

In  those  fair  vales,  by  nature  formed  to  please.  Harts. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal ;  as,  a  pump  vale  to  car- 
ry off  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump. 

3.  Vales  ;  money  given  to  servants,  [avaiU.]  [JVot 
used  in  America.] 

VALE-DICTION,  71.     [L.  valcdico ;    vale,  farewell, 
and  dico,  to  say.] 
A  farewell ;  a  bidding  farewell. 


VAL 

VAL-E-DIC-TO'RI-AN,  ti.  The  student  of  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  an- 
nual commencement. 

VAL-E-me'TO-RY,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  as,  a  val- 
culcierii  oration. 

VAL-E-DIC'TO-RY,  ti.  In  American  colleges,  an  ora- 
tion or  address  spoken  at  commencement,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  which  receive  the  degree  of 'bachelor 
of  arts,  and  take  their  leave  of  college  and  of  each 
other. 

VAL'EN-TINE,  71.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on 
Valentine's  day.  Wotton. 

2.  A  letter  containing  professions  of  love  or  affec- 
tion, sent  by  one  young  person  to  another  on  Valen- 
tine's day.  Burton. 

VAL'EN-TINE'S-DAY,  n.  A  day  sacred  to  St.  Val- 
entine, the  14th  of  February.    It  was  a  very  old  no- 

1  tion,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  that  on  this  day  birds 
begin  to  couple.  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  custom 
of  sending  on  this  day  letters  containing  professions 
of  love  and  affection. 

VA-Le'RI-AN,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Valeriana, 
of  many  species.  The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian 
{Valeriana  officinalis)  has  a  strong  smell,  is  very  at- 
tractive to  cats  and  rats,  and  is  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, p.  Cyc. 

VAL'ET,  (val'et  or  val'la,)  71.  [Fr. ;  formerly  writ- 
ten Vadlet,  Valect,  Vallet,  &c] 

1.  A  waiting  servant;  a  servant  who  attends  on  a 
gentleman's  person. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron.  Cue. 

VAL'ET  DE  CHAM'BRE,  (val'la  de  sham'br,)  [F/.J 
A  body  servant  or  personal  attendant. 

VAL-E-TUDI-NA'RI-AN,  \   a.       [L.    valetudinarius, 

VAL-E-TC'DI-NA-RY,  \  from  valetudo,  from 
valeo,  to  be  well.] 

Sickly  ;  weak ;  infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover 
health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  )  ti.    A  person  of  a  weak, 

VAL-E-To'DI-NA-RY,        ]      infirm,  01-sickly  con- 
stitution ;  one  who  is  seeking  to  recover  health. 
Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  command  and  scold. 
Swift. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN-ISM,  71.  A  state  of  feeble 
health  ;  infirmity.  Ch.  Spectator. 

VAL-HAL'  LA,  71.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls°of  he- 
roes slain  in  battle.  Brande. 

VAL'IANCE,  (val'yans,)  71.  Bravery;  valor.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

VAL'IANT,  (val'yant,)  a.  [Fr.  vaillant,  from  valoir, 
L.  valeo,  to  be  strong.] 

1.  Primarily,  strong;  vigorous  in  body;  as,  a  val- 
iant fencer.  Walton. 

2.  Brave  ;  courageous  ;  intrepid  in  danger  ;  heroic  ; 
as,  a  valiant  soldier. 

Be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles.  —  1  Sam. 

3.  Performed  with  valor;  bravely  conducted  ;  he- 
roic ;  as,  a  valiant  action  or  achievement ;  a  valiant 
combat.  Nehon. 

VAL'IANT-LY,  adv.    Stoutly ;  vigorously ;  with  per- 
sonal strength. 
2.  Courageously  ;  bravely  :  heroically. 
VAL'IANT-NESS,  n.     Stoutness  ;  strength. 

2.  Most  generally,  valor;  bravery;  intrepidity  in 
danger. 


Adii t<'w,  h  ivin^-  won  Hi"  lop  of  the  walls,  bj 

of  the  defendants  was  forced  to  retire.  Knolles. 

VAL'ID,  a.  [Fr.  valide  ;  h.  validus,  from  valeo,  to  be 
strong.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch.] 

1.  Having  sufficient  strength  or  force  ;  founded  in 
truth  ;  sound  ;  just  ;  good  ;  that  can  be  supported  ; 
not  weak  or  defective ;  as,  a  valid  reason  ;  a  valid 
argument ;  a  valid  objection. 

2.  Having  legal  strength  or  force;  efficacious; 
executed  with  the  proper  formalities  ;  that  can  not 
be  rightfully  overthrown  or  set  aside  ;  supportable  by 
law  or  right ;  as,  a  valid  deed;  a  ralid  covenant ;  a 
valid  instrument  of  any  kind  ;  a  valid  claim  or  title  ; 
a  valid  marriage. 

3.  Strong ;  powerful ;  t;i  a  literal  sense ;  as,  valid 
arms.     [Nat  in  use.] 

VAL-ID-A'TION,  71.    The  act  of  giving  validity  to. 
Knowlcs. 
VA-LID'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  validite  ;  from  valid.] 

1.  Strength  or  force  to  convince  ;  justness  ;  sound- 
ness;  as,  the  validity  of  an  argument  or  proof;  the 
validity  of  an  objection. 

2.  Legal  strength  or  force  ;  that  quality  of  a  thing 
which  renders  it  supportable  in  law  or  equity  ;  as, 
the  validity  of  a  will  ;  the  validity  of  a  grant ;  the 
validity  of  a  claim  or  of  a  title.  Certain  forms  and 
solemnities  are  usually  requisite  to  give  validity  to 
contrails  and  1  ouvevanres  of  rights. 

3.  Value.     [Not  in  use.]  Shalf. 
VAL'ID-LY,   adv.     In   a   valid   manner ;   in   such  a 

manner  or  degree  as  to  make  firm  or  to  convince. 
VAL'ID-NESS,  it.    Validity,  which  see. 
VAL'INCH,  71.     A  tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a 

cask  by  the  bung-hole. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.—  MrcTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


1  Sea  Pictorial  Ilbiflratbws. 


t  See  Tn/ile  dj'  Si/iioiiiiiiis. 


VAL 

VA-LtSE',  (va-lecs',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  leather  sack 
or  case,  opening  on  tlie  side,  for  containing  the 
clothes,  &c,  of  a  traveler. 

VAL-LAN'CY,  n.  [from  valance.]  A  large  wig  that 
shades  the  face.  Dryden. 

VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  vallatus,  from  vallum,  a  vvaU.] 
A  rampart  or  entrenchment.  Warton. 

VAL'LEY,  n. ;  pi.  Vallevs.      [Fr.  vaXltc  ;  L.  vallis. 

1.  A  hollow  or  low  tract  of  land  between  hills  or 
mountains. 

2.  A  low,  extended  plain,  usually  alluvial,  pene- 
trated or  washed  hy  a  river.  The  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

Ye  mountains,  sink  ;  ye  valleys,  rise  : 

Prepare  the  Lord  his  way.  Walla, 

3.  In  building,  the  gutter  or  internal  .angle  formed 
by  two  ineliued  sides  of  a  roof.  Brando. 

VAL'LUM,  ?i.     [L.l     A  rampart,  trench,  or  wall. 

Warton. 
VA-Lo'NI-A,  n.    A  species  of  acorn,  produced  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Levant,  and  used  hy  tanners. 

J\Ic  Culloch. 
VAL'OR,  n.t   [L.  valor  ;  Fr.  valeur;  from  L.  valco,  to 
be  strong,  to  he  worth.] 

Strength  of  mind  in  regard  to  danger  ;  that  quality 
which  enables  a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firm- 
ness ;  personal  bravery  ;  courage  ;  intrepidity  ;  prow- 


When  valor  prevs  r 
It  eats  the  svvonl  it  I 
For  contemplation  h 


■  IV-n'tiM. 


An  inn 


AD  VA-LO'REM,  [L.]  In  commerce,  according  to 
the  value  ;  as,  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

VAL'OR-OUS,  a.  Brave;  courageous;  stout;  in- 
trepid ;  as,  a  valorous  knight. 

VAL'OR-OUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  brave  manner ;  heroic- 
ally. 

VAL'U-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  valable  ;  from  value.] 

1.  Having  value  or  worth  ;  having  some  good 
qualities  which  are  useful  and  esteemed  ;  precious; 
as,  a  valuable,  horse  ;  valuable  land  ;  a  valuable  house. 

2.  Worthy;  estimable;  deserving  esteem;  as,  a 
valuable  friend  ;  a  nalnnblr.  companion. 

VAL-U-A'TION,  7i.  [from  value.]  The  act  of  esti- 
mating the  value  or  worth;  the  act  of  setting  a 
price  ;   as,  the  just  valuation  of  civil  and   religious 

2.  Apprizement  ;  as,   a  ruination  of  lands  for  the 


VAL-UJ-A'TOR,   )t.    One  who  sets  a  value;  an  ap- 
prizes 

VAL'U_E,  (val'yu,)  n.     [Fr.  valoir,  vain ;  from  L.  valor, 
from  video,  to  he  worth  ;  It.  valorc ;  Sp.  valor.] 

1.  Worth  ;  that  property  or  those  properties  of  a 
thing  which  render  it  useful  or  estimable  ;  or  the  de- 
gree of  thai  property  or  of  such  properties.  The  real 
value  of  a  thing  is  its  utility,  its  power  or  capacity  of 
procuring  or  producing  good.  Hence,  the  real  or  in- 
trinsic value  of  iron  is  far  greater  than  that  of  gold. 
But  there  is,  in  many  things,  an  estimated  value,  de- 
pending on  opinion  or  fashion,  such  as  the  value  of 
precious  stones.  The  ralue  of  land  depends  on  its 
fertility,  or  on  its  vicinity  to  a  market,  or  on  both. 

2.  Price;  the  rate  of  worth  set  upon  a  commodity, 
or  the  amount  for  which  a  thing  is  sold.  We  say, 
the  value  of  a  thing  js  what  it  will  bring  in  market. 

3.  Worth  ;  applied  to  persons. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.  -  Job  xiii. 

4.  High  rate. 


5.  Importance;  oilicacy   in    producing  effects  ; 
considerations  of  no  value. 


6.  Import;  precise  signification  ;  as,  the  value  of  a 
word  or  phrase.  Mitford. 

VAL'U,  E,  (val'yu,)  v.  t.  To  estimate  the  worth  of;  to 
rate  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  apprize  ;  as,  to  value  lands 
or  goods. 

2.  To  rate  at  a  high  price  ;  to  have  in  high  esteem  ; 
as,  a  valued  poem  or  picture.  A  man  is  apt  to  value 
his  own  performances  at  too  high  a  rate;  he  is  even 
disposed  to  volar  himself  for  his  humility. 

3.  To  esteem  ;  to  hold  in  respect  and  estimation  ; 
as,  to  value  one  lor  his  works  or  virtues. 

4.  To  take  account  of. 


VAN 

7.  To  raise  to  estimation. 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousieB  to  the  crown. 
[Not  in  use.]  Temple. 

8.  To  be  worth.     [Mot  in  use.]  Shak. 
VAL't|-,ED,  (val'yude,)  pp.  or  a.    Estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  :  apprized  ;  esteemed. 

VAL'TJE-LESS,  a.  Being  of  no  value  ;  having  no 
worth. 

VAL'U.-ER,  n.  One  who  values;  an  apprizer;  one 
who  holds  in  esteem. 

VAL'lJ-ING,  ppr.  Setting  a  price  on  ;  estimating  the 
worth  of;  esteeming. 

VALV'ATE,  a.  [See  Valve.]  Having  or  resembling 
a  valve  ;  consisting  of  valves  ;  valvular. 

VALVE,  (valv,)  n.  [L.  vulvas,  folding  doors  ;  coincid- 
ing with  volvo.] 

1.  A  folding  door. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visonary  fair 

Repassed.  Pope. 

2.  A  lid  or  cover  to  an  aperture,  so  formed  as  to 
open  a  communication  in  one  direction,  and  close  it 
in  the  other.  Thus  the  valve  of  a  common  pump 
opens  upward  to  admit  the  water,  and  closes  down- 
ward to  prevent  its  return. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  membranous  partition  within  the 
cavity  of  a  vessel,  which  opens  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its 
regurgitation.  Parr. 

4.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  pieces  into  which 
a  pericarp  naturally  separates  when  it  bursts  ;  also  to 
similar  parts  in  other  organs,  as  the  anther.  Brande. 

5.  One  of  the  pieces  or  divisions  in  bivalve  and 
multivalve  shells.  Ed.  Encyc. 

VALV'£D,  a.    Having  valves  ;  composed  of  valves. 

VALV'LET,  )  Ti.    A  little  valve  ;   one  of  the  pieces 

VALVULE,  J  which  compose  the  outer  covering  of 
a  pericarp. 

VALVU.-LAR,  a.    Containing  valves. 

Moor.    Med.  Diet. 

V A  M  'B  R A  CE,  Tt.     [Fr.  avant-bras.] 

In  plate  armor,  the  piece  which  protected  the  arm 
below  the  elbow.  Brande. 

VAMP,  7i.  [W.  gwam,  that  incloses,  or  goes  partly 
round.] 

The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

VAMP,  v.  t.  To  piece  an  old  thing  with  a  new  part ; 
to  repair. 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vamped  play.  Sioift. 

VAMP'ED,  (vampt,)  ji/j.    Pieced  ;  repaired. 

VAMP'ER,  71.  One  who  pieces  an  old  thing  with 
something  new. 

VAMP'ING,  ppr.    Piecing  with  something  new. 

VAM'PIRE,  H.  *  [G.  vampyr.] 

1.  In  mythology,  an  imaginary  demon,  which  was 
fabled  to  suck  the  blood  of  persons  during  the  night. 
*2.  In  zoology,  the  Linnrean  trivial  or  specific  name 
of  Pteropus  Edwardsii,  or  the  great  bat  of  Madagas- 
car ;  also,  the  popular  name  of  Phyllostoma  spectrum, 
or  the  Vampyre  bat  of  New  Spain  ;  also,  the  popular 
name  of  the  genus  of  bats  named  Vampyrus.  The 
Phyllostoma  spectrum  has  been  accused  of  causing 
the  death  of  men  and  brute  animals,  by  sucking 
their  blood.  The  length  of  this  bat  is  about  six- 
inches,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  very  small. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  do  serious  injury.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  fable  has  crept 
into  the  works  of  some  of  the  naturalists. 

VAM'PIR-ISM,  7i.  The  actions  of  a  vampire ;  the 
practice  of  blood-sucking  ;  jigurutirrly,  the  practice 
of  extortion. 

VAM'PLATE,  7i.  A  round  plate  of  iron  on  a  tilting 
spear,  to  protect  the  hand.  Fosbroke. 

VAN,  71.  [The  radical  word  from  which  is  formed  the 
Fr.  avant,  avanrrr,  Eng.  adranr.e,  advantage.  It  is 
from  the  root  of  L.  venio,  the  primary  sense  of  which 


tng  grain. 

[This  in  New  England  is  always  pronounced  Fan, 
which  see.  But  the  winnowing  machine  has  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  it.] 

3.  In  mining,  the  cleansing  of  ore  or  tin  stuff  by 
means  of  a  shovel.  Cyc. 

4.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

lli-  wlii  i  I--.I  iii  nir,  ami  stn  (chi'ii  his  vans  in  vain.        Dryden. 

5.  In  England,  a  large,  light,  covered  wagon  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  ^.c.  . 

VAN,  7>.  (.    [Fr.  vanner.] 

To  fan.     [JVM  in  use.]     [See  Fan.] 

VAN'A-lJ'XTE,    1 71.     A  compound  of  vanadic  acid 

VA-M'DI-ATK,  j      and  a  base. 

VA-NAD'IC  ACID,  71.  A  compound  of  vanadium 
and  oxygon  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of 
vanadium  ami  three  of  oxygen.  Bcriclius. 

VA-NAD'IN-ITE,  71.  The  mineral  vanadate  of  lead, 
occurring  in  yellowish  and  brownish  hexagonal  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

VA-Na'DI-TJM,  71.  [from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian 
deity.] 

A  metal   discovered   by   Sefstrom  in    1830.    This 
metal  has  a  white  color,  and  a  strong  metallic  luster, 


VAN 

considerably  resembling  silver,  but  still  more  likn 
molybdenum.  It  is  extremely  brittle.  It  is  not  ox 
ydized  either  by  air  or  water,  though  by  continuous 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  its  luster  grows  weaker, 
and  it  acquires  a  reddish  tint. 
VAN-eOU'RI-EKS,  (-koo're-erz,)  n.  pi.     [Fr.  avant- 

In  armies,  light-armed  soldiers  sent  before  armies 
to  beat  the  road  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ; 
precursors.  Cyc. 

VAN'DAL,  71.  [It  signifies  a  wanderer.]  The  name 
of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  northern  na- 
tions that  invaded  Rome  in  the  5lh  century,  notori- 
ous for  destroying  the  monuments  of  art  and  litera- 
ture.    Hence, 

2.  One  hostile  to  the  arts  and  literature  ;  one  who 
is  ignorant  and  barbarous. 

VAN-DAL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Vandals  ;  desig- 
nating the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  .where  once 
lived  the  Vandals,  a  nation  of  ferocious  barbarians; 
hence,  ferocious  ;  rude  ;  barbarous. 

VAN'DAL-ISM,  71.    The  spirit  or  conduct  of  Vandals  ; 
ferocious  cruelty;  hostility  to  the  arts  and  literature. 
Ramsay. 

VAN-DYKE',  71.  A  small,  round  covering  for  the 
neck,  worn  by  females,  as  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
persons  painted  by  Vandyke  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

VANE,  71.  [D.vaan.  The  primary  sense  is,  extend- 
ed.] 

1.  A  plate  or  thin  slip  of  metal,  wood,  &c,  placed 
on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  by  its  turning  and  direction,  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

2.  The  thin,  membranous  part  or  web  of  a  feather 
on  the  side  of  the  shaft.  Palcy. 

VAN'FOSS,  7t.  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  coun- 
terscarp. Cyc. 

VANG,  71.  The  vangs  of  a  ship  are  a  s^rt  of  braces  to 
steady  the  peak  of  a  gaff.  Totten. 

VAN'-GUAKD,  71.  [van  and  guard.]  The  troops 
who  march  in  front  of  an  army  ;  the  fi-st  line. 

VA-NIL'LA,  a.  A  genus  of  orchidacei  us  plants,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  The  capsu  e  of  Vanilla 
aromatica  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant  idor,  and  for 
the  volatile,  odoriferous  oil  extracted  firm  it.  Asa 
medicine,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  powers  analogous 
to  valerian,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  more 
grateful.  Cyc. 

VAN'ISH,  v.  i.  [L.  vancsco ;  Fr.  cvanouir ;  It.  svauire  : 
from  L.  vanu.i,  vain,  or  its  root ;  Eng.  to  wane.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  withdraw  or  depart.] 

1.  To  disappear;  to  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  in- 
visible state  ;  as,  vapor  vanishes  from  the  sight  by  be- 
ing dissipated.  Light  vanishes  when  the  rays  of  the 
illuminating  body  are  intercepted  ;  darkness  vanishes 
before  the  rising  sun. 

2.  To  disappear  ;  to  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  vision  ; 
as,  a  ship  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  spectators  on 
land. 

3.  To  disappear;  to  pass  away  ;  to  be  annihilated 
or  lost.  How  cheering  is  the  well-founded  hope  of 
enjoying  delights  which  can  never  vanish.1 

VAN'iSH,  71.     A  sound  that  gradually  becomes  weak- 
er till  it  ceases.  Rush. 
VAN'ISH-£D,  (van'isht,)  a.     Having  no   perceptible 

existence.  Pope. 

VAN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Disappearing  ;  passing  from  the 
sight  or  possession  ;  departing  forever. 

Vanishing  line;  in  pcrspecticc,  the  intersection  of 
the  parallel  of  any  original  plane  and  the  picture. 

Vanishing  point;  the  point  to  which  all    parallel 
lines  in  the  same  plane  tend  in  the  representation. 
Owilt. 
VAN'ISH-MENT,  77.    A  vanishing.  Quincy. 

VAN'I-TY,  71. t  [Fr.  vaniti;  L.  vanitas,  from  vanus, 
vain.] 

1.  Emptiness ;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  de- 
sire ;  uncertainty ;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  s.ulli  [lie  preacher;  all  is  vanity.  — Ecclcs.  i. 

2.  Fruitless  desiro  or  endeavor. 

01  wings  to  come.  Sidney. 

3.  Trifling  labor  that  produces  no  good.     Ralegh. 

4.  Emptiness  ;  untruth. 

Here  1  may  wall  show  the  vuniiv  of  what  is  reported  in  the  story 
of  Wokingham.  Daviet. 

5.  Empty  pleasure  ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  ;  un- 


Succeialin."  „, 

,.in..o'h.-si,ilr-  iranls.  '                                Pore. 

6.  Ostentat 

ion  ;  arrogance.                           Ralegh. 

7.  lnllatio. 

of  mind  upon  slight   grounds;  empty 

1  by  an  overweening  conceit  of  one's 

nments  or  decorations.     Fops  can  not 

VAN'aUISH,   (vnnk'wish,)   v.  tt    [Fr.   r„.nrre :    I,. 
viuco  ;  It.  vincerc  ;    Sp.  vincer  ;    probably  allied  to  L. 
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VAP 

1.  To  conquer ;  to  overcome  ;  to  subdue  in  battle  ; 
as  an  enemy. 

They  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  defeat  in  any  contest;  to  refute  in  argument. 

Jltterbury. 

VAN'atTISH,  (vank' wish,)  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in 
which  tliev  pine  away. 

VAN'aUISH-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  conquered. 
Oayton. 

VAN'ttTJISH-ED,  (vank'wisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Overcome 
in  battle;  subdued;  defeated. 

VAN'aUISIl-EK,  n.     A  conqueror ;  a  victor.   Milton. 

VAN'QUISH-ING,  ppr.  Conquering;  subduing;  de- 
feating ;  refuting. 

VAN'SIRE,  re.  In  zoology,  the  Mangusta  galera,  a 
digitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal ;  a  small  quadru- 
ped, somewhat  resembling  a  weasel,  of  a  deep-brown 
color,  speckk-tl  Willi  yellow,  the  tail  of  equal  size  its 
whole  length  ;  inhabiting  .Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of 
France. 

VANT,  v.  i.     [Ft.  vanter.] 

To  boast.  [This  is  the  more  correct  orthography 
See  Vaunt.] 

VAN'TAGE,  n.  [Sp.  ventaja ;  from  the  root  of  L.  ve- 
nio.     See  Advantage  and  Van.] 

1.  Gain;  profit.     [Obs.] 

2.  Superiorly  ;  state  in  which  one  has  better  means 
of  anion  or  defense  than  another. 

[This,  I  believe,  is  used  only  in  the  compound, 
Vantage-Ground.] 

3.  Opportunity  ;  convenience.     [Obs.]         Shale. 
VAN'TAGE,  p.  t.     To  profit.     [JVot  in  use.] 
VAN'TAGE-GROUND,  n.      Superiority  of   state  or 

place;  the  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  ad- 
vantage over  another. 
VANT'BRASS,  71.     [Fr.  avant-bras.] 

A  rmor  for  the  arm.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

VAP  ID,  a.     [L.  vapidus.    The  radical  verb  is  not  in 

the  Latin,  but  the  sense  must  be,  to  pass  or  fly  oft",  to 

escape  ;  or  to  strike  down,  L.  vapulo.    It  is  probably 

all  ed  to  vapor.] 

I.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit ;  dead  ;  spiritless  ; 

flat ;  as,  vapid  beer  ;  a  vapid  state  of  the  blood. 
2.  Dull  ;  unaniniated. 
VAP'ID-LY,  adv.     In  a  vapid  manner. 
VA  P'ID-NESS,  )  71.     The  state  of  having  lost  its  life 
VA-PID'I-TY,    J      or  spirit ;  deadness  ;  flatness  ;  as, 

the  vapiduess  of  ale  or  cider. 

_  2.  Dullness;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 
VA'POR,  7i.     [L.  and  Sp.  vapor  ;  Fr.  vapeur  ;  It.  vapore. 

It  is  probably  from  a  verb  signifying  to  depart,  to  fly 

off.] 

1.  in  a  general  sense,  an  invisible,  elastic  fluid,  ren- 
dered aeriform  1  y  heat,  and  capable  of  being  con- 
densed, or  brought  back  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state 
by  cold.  The  vapor  of  water  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Steam,  which  see. 

2.  A  visible  fluid  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  All 
substances  which  impair  the  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  smoke,  fog,  &c,  are  in  common  lan- 
guage called  vnpurs,  though  tiie  term  vapor  is  tech- 
nically applied  only  to  an  invisible  and  condensible 
substance,  as  in  No.  1  ;  fog,  &c,  being  vapor  con- 
densed, or  water  in  a  minute  slate  of  division.  Va- 
por rising  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  condensed  in  large  volumes,  forms  clouds. 

Olmsted. 

3.  Substances  resembling  smoke,  which  sometimes 
fill  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  America  during 
the  autumn. 

4.  Wind  ;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

5.  Mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination  ;  unreal  fancy. 

Hammond. 

6.  Vapors;  a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  in  which 
a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  or  ap- 
pear as  if  visible.  Hence  hypochondriacal  affections 
and  spleen  are  called  vapors. 

7.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transitory. 
For  what  is  your  lilc  ?     It  ia  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a 

little  time,  and  then  vanish. -th  away.  —James  iv. 
Va'POR,  v.  i.     [L.  vaporo.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  fumes,  or  a  moist,  floating  sub- 
stance ;  to  steam  ;  to  be  exhaled  ;  to  evaporate. 
[In  this  sense,  Evatorate  is  generally  used.] 


:  water  vapors  not  1 


>  sl;unlinr>;  \ 


[Little 


3.  To  bully  ;  to  boast  or  vaunt  with  a  vain,  osten- 
tatious display  of  worth  ;  to  brag. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  signification  of  the  word.] 
And  what  in  real  value  's  wanting, 

Supply  with  vaporing  and  ranting.  Hudibras. 

Va'POR,  v.  t.    To  emit,  cast  off,  or  scatter  in  fumes 
or  steam ;  as,  to  vapor  away  a  heated  fluid. 

Another,  si^liln"-.  rnj<ors  lui-Ui  liis  soul.  B.  Jonson. 

VAP-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  71.    The  quality  of  being  capa- 
ble of  vaporization.  Dispensatory. 
VAP'O-RA -ISLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  converted  into 

vapor  bv  tbe  agency  of  caloric. 
VAP'O-RATE,  v.  1.      To  emit  vapor.     [See  Eyafo- 

VAP-O-Ra'TION,  77.     [L.  vaporatio.] 


VAR 


The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor,  or  of 
passing  off  in  vapor. 
VA'POR-BATH,  7i.     [vapor  and  bath.]    The  applica- 
tion of  vapor  to  the  body  in  a  close  place  ;  also,  the 
place  itself. 

2.  In  chemistry,  an  apparatus  for  heating  bodies  by 
the  vapor  of  water.  Cyc. 

Va'?OR-.ED,  a.    Moist ;  wet  with  vapors. 

2.  Splenetic  ;  peevish.  Orcen. 

Va'POR-ER,  71.    A  boaster ;  one  who  makes  a  vaunt- 
ing display  of  his  prowess  or  worth  ;  a  braggart. 
VAP-O-RIF'IC,  a.     [L.  vapor  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Forming  into  vapor ;  converting  into  steam,  or  ex- 
pelling in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids. 
VA'POR-ING,  ppr.    Boasting;  vaunting  ostentatious- 
ly and  vainly. 
Va'POR-ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  boasting  manner 
VA'POR-ISH,  a.    Full  of  vapors. 

2.  Hypochondriac;  splenetic;   affected  by  hyster- 


VAR 


Capable  of  being  converted 
.    The  artificial  formation  of 


VAP-O-RI-ZA'TION, 

vapor. 

VAP'OR-lZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  artificial  means. 

VAP'OR-lZE,  v.  i.    To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZ-£D,  pp.     Expelled  in  vapor. 

VAP'OR-lZ-ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  vapor. 

VA'POR-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  vaporeux.] 

1.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations ;  as,  the  vaporous 
air  of  valleys.  Derham. 

2.  Vain;  unreal ;  proceeding  from  the  vapors. 

Bacon. 

3.  Windy  ;  flatulent ;  as,  vaporous  food  is  the  most 
easily  digested.  Jlrbuthnot. 

VA'POR-OUS-NESS,  71.    State  of  being  full  of  vapors. 

Va'POR-Y,  a.     Vaporous  ;  full  of  vapors.       Thomson. 
2.  Hypochondriac;  splenetic;  peevish.     Thomson. 

VAP-TJ-LA'TION,  71.     [L.  vapulo.] 

The  act  of  beating  or  whipping.     [JVot  in  use.] 

VARE,  71.     [Sp.  vara.] 

A  wand  or  staff  of  justice.     [JVot  in  use.]     Howell. 

VAR'EC,  71.  The  French  name  for  kelp  or  incinera- 
ted sea-weed  ;  wrack  ;  Fucus  vesiculosus.        Ure. 

Va'Ri,  71.  In  zoology,  the  Prosimia  catta,  a  quadru- 
manous  mammal,  tile  ring  tailed  lemur,  a  quadruped 
having  its  tail  marked  with  rings  of  black  and  white  ; 
a  native  of  Madagascar.  -The  vari  of  Buft'on  is  the 
black  maucauco,  Prosimia  nigra,  with  the  neck  beard- 
ed like  a  ruff.  Cyc.    Ed.  Encyc. 

VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Vary.]  That  may  Vary 
or  alter  ;  capable  of  alteration  in  any  manner  ;  change- 
able ;  as,  variable  winds  or  seasons  ;    variableCo]ors. 

2.  Susceptible  of  change  ;  liable  to  change  ;  muta- 
ble ;  fickle  ;  unsteady  ;  inconstant ;  as,  the  affections 
of  men  are  variable  ;  passions  are  variable. 

His  heart  1  know,  how  variable  and  vain  1  Milton. 

3.  In  mathematics,  subject  to  continual  increase  or 
decrease;  in  opposition  to  Constant,  retaining  the 
same  value. 

Va'RI-A-BLE,  71.  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  which 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  increase  or  decrease.  The 
indefinitely  small  quantity  by  which  a  variable  is 
continually  increased  or  diminished  is  called  its  dif- 
ferential, and  the  method  of  finding  these  quantities 
Tin-  ilifcreuiiul  calculus.  Hutton. 

VA'RI-A-BLE-NESS,  1 71.    Susceptibility  of  change  ; 

VA-RI-A-BIL'I-TY,  j  liableness  or  aptness  to  al- 
ter ;  changeableness  ;  as,  the  variableness  of  the 
weather. 

2.  Inconstancy;  fickleness  ;  unsteadiness  ;  levity; 
as,  the  variableness  of  human  passions. 

VA'RI-A-BLY,  ado.  Changeably  ;  with  alteration  ;  in 
an  inconstant  or  fickle  manner. 

VA'RI-ANCE,  71.  [See  Vary.]  In  law,  an  alteration 
of  something  formerly  laid  in  a  writ ;  or  a  difference 
between  a  declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the  deed  on 
which  it  is  grounded. 

2.  Any  alteration  or  change  of  condition. 

3.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  eontroversy  ; 
disagreement ;  dissension  ;  discord.  A  mere  variance 
may  become  a  war.  Without  a  spirit  of  condescen- 
sion, there  will  be  an  everlasting  variance. 

.#£  variance;  in  disagreement;  in  a  state  of  differ- 
ence or  want  of  agreement. 

2.  In  a  stale  of   dissension  or  controversy  ;    in  a 
state  of  .enmity. 
Va'RI-ANT,  a.     Different ;  diverse.  Rawlc. 

Va'RI-aTE,  v.  t.    To  alter;  to  make  different. 

2.  To  vary,     [j?  bad  word.] 
VA-RI-A'TION,    11.      [Fr.,    from    L.  variatio.      See 
Vary.] 

1.  Alteration  ;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  posi- 
tion, state,  or  qualities  of  the  same  thing  ;  as,  a  va- 
riation of  color  in  different  lights  ;  a  variation  in  the 
size  of  a  plant  from  day  to  day  ;  the  unceasing, 
though  slow,  variation  of  language  ;  a  variation  in  a 
soil  from  year  to  year.  Our  opinions  are  subject  to 
continual  variations. 

conceived  not  capable  of  such  variation. 


another. 

than  maies  ;  which, 


2.  Difference  ;  change  from 

upon  this  variation  of  proporliui 

Graunt. 

3.  In  grammar,  change  of  termination  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  constituting  what  is  called  cose,  num- 
ber, and  gender  ,-  as,  the  variation  of  words. 

4.  Deviation ;  as,  a  variation  of  a  transcript  from 
the  original.  Dryden. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  variation  of  the  moon  is  an  in- 
equality of  the  moon's  motion,  depending  on  the  an- 
gular distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun.     Brande. 

6.  In  geography  and  navigation,  the  deviation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true  north  point ;  called 
also  Declination.  Cyc. 

The  variation  of  the  needle  at  New  Haven,  in  1819, 
as  ascertained  from  the  mean  of  numerous  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Fisher,  was  4°  25'  25"  west ; 
and  from  that  time  to  1847  it  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  4'  annually.  Olmsted. 

7.  In  music,  Me  different  manner  of  singing  or 
playing  the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or  by  adding 
graces,  yet  so  that  the  tune  itself  may  be  discovered 
through  till  its  embellishments.  Cyc. 

Calculus  of  variations;  a  branch  of  mathematics 
whose  principal  object  is  to  solve  certain  classes  of 
questions  respecting  maiima  and  minima,  which  can 
not  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  Brande. 
VAR'I-€0-CELE,  71.  [L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
Gr.  KnXn,  a  tumor.  A  bad  term,  being  part  Greek 
and  part  Latin.  Cirsocele  is  the  correct  term,  and 
is  that  which  is  much  the  most  commonly  used.] 

In  surgery,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  tbe  veins  of 
the  spermatic  cord ;  or,  more  rarely,  a  like  enlarge- 
ment ofthe  veins  of  the  scrotum.  Cyc. 
VAR'I-CoSE,  I  a.       [L.   varicosus,  having    enlarged 
VAR'I-COUS,  i      veins.] 

Preternaturally  enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated  ; 
applied  only  to  veins. 
VA'RI-£D,  (va'rid,)  pp.  or  a.  from  Vary.    Altered; 

partially  changed;   changed. 
VA'R1-£D-LY,  ado.     Diversely. 

Va'RI-E-GaTE,  v.  t.  [It.  varieggiare;  from  L.  vario, 
varius.     See  Vary.] 

To  diversify  in  external  appearance  ;  to  mark  with 
different  colors  ;  as,  to  variegate  a  floor  with  marble 
of  different  colors. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  variegates  and  adds 
Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show.  Pope. 

VA'RI-E-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Diversified  in  colors  or 
external  appearance. 

Variegated  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  are  irreg- 
ularly marked  with  white  or  vellow  spots.        Cyc. 

VA'RI-E-GA-TING,  ppr.     Diversifying  with  colors. 

VA-RI-E-GA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  diversifying,  or 
state  of  being  diversified,  by  different  colors  ;  diver- 
sity of  colors. 

VA-RI'E-TY,7».t  [Fr.  variete  ;  L.  varietas,  from  vario, 

I.  Intermixture  of  different  things,  or  of  things 
different  in  form  ;  or  a  succession  of  different  things. 


2.  One  thing  of  many  which  constitute  variety. 
In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural ;  as,  the  varieties  of  a 
species. 

3.  Difference  ;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men.         Alterbnry. 

4.  Variation  ;  deviation  ;  change  from  a  former 
state.  Hale. 

5.  Many  and  different  kinds.  The  shopkeeper 
has  a  great  variety  of  cottons  and  silks. 

He  wants  to  do  a  variety  of  (rood  things.  Law. 

6.  In  natural  history,  a  uifference  not  permanent 
or  invariable,  but  occasioned  by  an  accidental  change ; 
as,  a  variety  of  any  species  of  plant. 

Naturalists  formerly  erred  very  much  in  supposing 
an  accidental  variety  of  plants,  animals,  or  minerals, 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  Ray  has  established  a  good 
testforTJnriVficsin  botany.  A  plant  is  distinct,  which 
propagates  itself  in  its  own  form  by  its  seed  ;  but 
when  the  difference  disappears  in  the  new  plant,  it 
is  only  a  variety.     Variety,  then,  is  a  difference  be- 

such  as  in  size,  fullness,  curling,  &c. 

7.  Different  sort  ;  as,  varieties  of  soil  or  land. 
VA'RI-FORM,  a.     Haying  dilfereut  shapes  or  forms. 
VA'RI-FORM-KD,  a.     Formed  with  different  shapes. 
VA'RI-FORM-ING,  ppr.     Making  of  different  forms. 
VA'RI-O-LITE,  ».     [L.  varius  and  Gr.  XiBos,  stone.] 

A  kind  of  porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystallized,  or  are  rounded, 
giving  the  stone  a  spotted  appearance.  Cyc. 

VA'Rl-O-LOID,  71.     [I,,  variola:,  and  Gr.  ctrjoc,  form.] 
A  name  recently  given  to  a  particular  variety  of 
the  small-pox. 
VA-Rl'O-LOUS,   a.     [L.  variola},  from  vario,  to   di- 
versify.] 


Perta 


>  or  designating  the  small-pox ;  having 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


'■  S,  e  P'irlovhi.1  IHi'slrulioiis. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


VAR 

impressions  like  those  of  the  small- 


VAR'NfSH,  n.     [Fi 


pits  or  sunk e 
box. 

VA-RI-O'RUM,  [L.]  Variorum  editions  of  the  classics 
are  those  containing  the  notes  of  various  commenta- 
tors, cum  notis  variorum.  Brande. 

VA'Rl-OUS,  a.     [L.  vurius.]     [Pee  Vary.] 

1.  Different ;  several ;  manifold  ;  as,  men  of  vari- 
ous names  and  various  occupations. 

2.  Changeable  ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed. 

The  mimes  of  mixed  Ira  —  are1  very  curhiu3  ami  doubled. 

Locke. 

3.  Unlike  each  other;  diverse.  Dnjden. 
So  many  ami  so  various  laws  are  given.  Milton. 

4.  Variegated  ;  diversified.  Milton. 
\  A' Hl-OUS-LY,  adv.   [n  different  ways;  with  change  ; 

with  diversity  ;    as,   objects    rariously   rcpresenltd  ; 
flowers  variously  colored.     The  human  system  is  va- 
riously affected  by  different  medicines. 
VA'RIX,  n.    [L.]    An  uneven  and  permanent  dilata- 

VAR'LET,  71.  '[Old  Fr.  See  Valet.]  Anciently,  a 
servant  or  footman.  Tasser 

2    A  scoundrel  ;  a  rascal  ;  as,  an  impudent  varlet. 
Addison. 
VAR'LET-RY,  n.    The  rabble  ;  the  crowd.     [Not  in 
Shak. 
vends;  Pp.  barnh  ;  Port,  vcrnii ; 
It.  vendee;  Low  L.  vcrniz ;  G.ftrniss  ;  D.  vends.] 

1.  A  thick,  viscid,  glossy  liquid,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  resinous  matter,  laid  on  work  by  paint- 
ers and  others,  to  give  it  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  and 
a  beautiful  gloss.  Varnishes  are  made  of  different 
materials,  and  for  different  purposes.  Amber  var- 
nish is  made  of  amber,  lintseed  oil,  litharge,  and 
turpentine.  Black  varnish,  lor  japanning  wootl  and 
leather,  is  made  by  mixing  lampblack  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  lac  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Cijc. 

2.  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance 
to  any  act  or  conduct. 

VAR'NISH,  v.  t     [Fr.  vernisscr,  vernir.] 

1.  To  lay  varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid,  for 
giving  any  thing  a  glossy  surface  ;  as,  to  varnish  a 
sideboard  or  table. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  that  gives  a  fair  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  external  appearance  in  words  ;  to 
give  a  fair  coloring  to  ;  as,  to  varnish  errors  or  de- 
formity. 

To  clear  the  sruiliv,  ami  i>>  en,  ni:.l,  crimes.  Addison. 

And  bow  the  l.nce  to  pump  lint  loves  to  varnish  iruilt.      Byron. 
VAR'NISH-£D,  (v'ar'nisht,)  pp.     Covered  with  var- 
nish ;  made  glossy. 

2.  Rendered  fair  in  external  appearance. 
VAR'NISH-ER,  n.    One  who  varnishes,  or  whose  oc- 

2.  One  who  disguises  or  palliates  ;  one  who  gives 
a  fair  external  appearance.  Pope. 

VAU'NISH-ING,  ppr.  Laying  on  varnish  ;  giving  a 
fair  external  appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ING,  ».     The  act  of  laving  on  varnish. 

VAR'NISII-TREE,  n.  The  popular  English  name  of 
Rhus  vernicifera,  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  of 
Japan,  nearly  resembling  the  North  American  Rhus 
venenata,  or  swamp  sumac. 

VART'A-BED,  71.  One  of  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Armenian  church.  They  differ  from  the  priests 
by  living  in  seclusion  and  in  celibacy.  They  also 
preach,  while  the  priests  do  not.  The  bishops  are  all 
taken  from  the  order  of  Vartubeds,  and  are  ordained 
by  them.  Coleman. 

VAR'VELS,  (   .,,„,,      ,, 

VER'VELS;  I   n-  pL    [Fr-  verve'l 

Silver  rings  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  on  which 
the  owner's  name  is  engraved.  Diet. 

VAR'VI-CITE.fi.     An  ore  of  manganese.      Brande. 

Va'RY,  v.  t.  [L.  vario;  Fr.  varicr;  Sp.  variar  ;  It. 
variare;  probatrly  allied   to  Eng.  veer,  Sp.  birar,  L. 

verto,  Eth.  fUg  bari,  whence  AfTtO^P  to  alter- 
nate.    See  Class  Br,  No.  11,  and  No.  23.] 

1.  To  alter  in  form,  appearance,  substance,  or  po- 
sition ;  to  make  different  by  a  partial  change  ;  as,  to 
vary  a.  tiling  in  dimensions;  to  rnrij  its  properties, 
proportions,  or  nature  ;  to  vary  the  posture  or  attitude 
of  a  thing  ;  to  vary  one's  dress. 

2.  To  change  to  something  else. 

Gods,  lhat  never  change  their  stale, 

Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.-  _  Waller. 

whore  die  seen.-  ol  action  lies.        °  Drydcn. 


4.  Todiv 


lify  ;  to  i 


Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.  Milton. 

VA'RY,  v.  i.  To  alter  or  be  altered  in  any  manner 
to  suffer  a  partial  change.  Colors  often  va-ni  when 
held  in  different  positions.  Customs  vary  from  ont 
age  to  another,  until  they  are  entirely  changed. 


VAS 

2.  To  be  changeable ;  to  alter ;  as,  the  varying 
hues  of  the  clouds  ;  the  von/i,/;,  plumage  of  a  dove. 

3.  To  differ  or  be  different;  to  be  unlike.  The 
laws  of  different  countries  rury.  The  laws  of  France 
vary  from  those  of  England. 

4.  To  be  changed  ;  to  become  different.  The 
man  varies  in  his  opinions  ;  his  opinions  vary  with 
the  times. 

5.  To  become  unlike  one's  self;  to  alter. 

He  varies  from  himself  no  less.  Pope. 

fi.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart ;  as,  to  vary  from  the 
law  ;  to  turj  from  the  rules  of  justice  or  reason. 

Locke. 

7.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession. 

While  fear  and  an^T,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  lace.  Addison. 

8.  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance  ;  as,  men  vary 
in  opinion. 

VA'RY,  n.     Alteration;  change.  [Not  in  use.]   S/iak. 
Va'RY-ING,  ppr.     Altering;  changing;  deviating. 
VAS'CU-LAR,  a.     [L.   vusculum.  a   vessel,  from  vas. 
id.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies  ;  as,  the  vascular  functions. 

2.  Full  of  vessels  ;  consisting  of  animal  or  vege- 
table vessels,  as  arteries,  veins,  lacteals,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  the  vascular  system.  Animal  flesh  is  all  vascular, 
none  of  it  pnrenchymous.  Cyc. 

VAS-eU-LA'RES,7i.  pi.    Plants  which  have  stamens, 
pis'ils,  and  spiral  vessels,  and  bear  proper  flowers. 
Lindley. 
VAS-^U-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  vascular. 

Med.  Rcpos. 
VAS-fU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  vasculum  and  fcro,  to 
bear  J 

V  sculiferous  plants,  are  such  as  have  seed-vessels 
divued  into  cells.  Cyc. 

VASE,  7i.  *  [Fr.,  from  L.  vas,  vasa,  a  vessel ;  It.  vaso.] 
•I.  A  vessel  for  domestic  use,  or  for  use  in  tem- 
ples ;  as,  a  vase  for  sacrifice,  an  urn,  &c. 

2.  An  ancient  vessel  dug  out  of  the  ground  or 
from  rubbish,  and  kept  as  a  curiosity. 

3.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  of  sculpture,  placed 
on  socles  or  pedestals,  representing  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  as  incense-pots,  llower-pots,  &c.  They 
usually  crown  or  finish  facades  or  frontispieces. 

Cyc. 

4.  The  body  or  naked  ground  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capital;  called  also  the  Tambour  or 
Drum. 

5.  Amongjlorofs,  the  calyx  of  a  plant.  Cyc. 

6.  Among  goldsmiths,  the  middle  of  a  church  can- 
dlestick. Cyc. 

7.  A  solid  piece  of  ornamental  marble.   Johnson. 
[Down  to  the   time   of   Walker,  this   word   was 

made  to  rhyme  with  base,  case,  &c,  and  is  still  so 
pronounced,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
In  England,  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced,  as 
Walker  gives  it,  vine,  though  by  some  vdi,  and  by  a 
fewixzicz.  —  Ed.] 
VAS'SAL,  7t.  [Fr.  vassal;  It.  vassallo;  Sp.  vasallo  ; 
W.  gwcU,  a  boy  or  youth,  a  page,  a  servant ;  gwasStu, 
to  serve.] 

1.  A  feudatory  ;  a  tenant ;  one  who  holds  land  of 
a  superior,  and  who  vows  fidelity  and  homage  to 
him.     A  rear  vassal  is  one  who  holds  of  a  lord  who 

2.  A  subject;  a  dependent.  Hooker. 

3.  A  servant.  Shak. 

4.  In  common  language,  a  bondman  ;  a  political 
slave.    We  will  never  be  the  vassals  of  a  foreign 

VAS'SAL,  v.  t.    To  subject  to  control ;  to  enslave. 
VAS'SAL-AGE,  77.     [Fr.  vassclage ;  Sp.  vasalage.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  vassal  or  feudatory. 

2.  Political  servitude  ;  dependence  ;  subjection  ; 
slavery.  The  Greeks  were  long  held  in  vassalaa-e  by 
the  Turks. 

VAS'SAL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Enslaved;  subjected  to  ab- 
solute power  ;  as,  a  vassaled  land.  Trumbull. 

VAST,  a.  [L.  vastus  ;  Fr.  vaslc  ;  It.  vasto.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  must  be,  to  part  or  spread,  as 
this  is  connected  with  the  verb  to  waste.) 

1.  Being  of  great  extent ;  very  spacious  or  large  ; 
as,  the  vast  ocean  ;  a  vast  abyss  ;  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia;  the  rust  plains  of  Syria;  the  vast  domains 
of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent ;  as,  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  Asia  ;  the  vast  range  of  the  Andes. 

3.  Very  great  in  numbers  or  amount ;  as,  a  vast 
army  ;  vast  numbers  or  multitudes  were  slain  ;  vast 

of  money  have  been  exponded  to  gratify  pride 


and 


nluli, 


4.  Very  great  in  force;  mighty;  as,  vast  efforts; 
vast  labor. 

5.  Very  great  in  importance  ;  as,  a  subject  of  vast 
concern. 

VAST,. 7i.     An  empty  waste. 

Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded.  Milton. 

The  watery  vast.  Pope. 

VAS-Ta'TION,  71.    [L.  vastatio,  from  vasto,  to  waste.] 
A  hying  waste  ;  waste  ;  depopulation. 
[Dkvastation  is  generally  used.] 


VAU 

VAS-TID'I-TY,    •«.       Vastness;     immensity.       [JYot 

English.]  Sluik. 

VAST'I-TLJDE,  71.     Vastness;  immense  extent. 

Foster. 
VAST'LY,  adv.    Very  greatly  ;  to  a  great  extent  or 

degree ;    as,   a   space  vastly  extended.     Men    differ 

vastly  in  their  opinions  and  manners. 
VAST'NESS,  re.    Great  extent ;   immensity ;   as,  the 

vastness  of  the  ocean  or  of  space. 

2.  Immense  bulk  and  extent ;  as,  the  vastness  of  a 
mountain. 

3.  Immense  magnitude  or  amount ;  as,  the  vastness 
of  an  army,  or  of  the  sums  of  money  i  ecessary  to 
support  it. 

4.  Immense  importance. 

VAST'Y,  a.    Being  of  great  extent ;  very  spacious. 

1  can  call  spirits  from  die  vasty  deep.     [Little  used.}        Shak. 

VAT,  7i.     [D.  vat ;  Sax.  fat ;  G.  fass.] 

I.  A  large  vessel  or  cistern  for  holding  liquors  in 
an  immature  state  ;  as,  vats  for  wine. 

Let  him  produce  hi*  v.i'-^  ami  tob.,  in  ope  -siiion  to  heaps  of  arm* 


hides 


laid 


2.  A  square  box  or  cistern  in  whic 
for  steeping  in  tan. 

3.  An  oil  measure  in  Holland  ;  also,  a  wine  meas- 

4.  A  square,  hollow  place  on  the  back  of  a  cal- 
cining furnace,  where  tin-ore  is  laid  to  dry.       Cyc. 

VAT'I-CAN,  71.     [L.  vates.] 

In  Rome,  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  adjoining  the  celebrated  church  of  St. 
Peter,  containing  vast  repositories  of  the  arts,  &c. 
From  its  being  the  pope's  residence,  we  have  the 
phrase,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  meaning  the 
anathemas  or  denunciations  of  the  pope. 

VAT'I-CIDE,  71.     [L.  vales,  a  prophet,  and   cxdo,  to 
kill  " 


II.] 
The 


ie  murderer  of  a  prophet.  Pope. 

VA-TIC'I-NAL,  (va-tis'e-nal,)   a.      [L.   vaticinor,   to 
prophesy.] 

Containing  prophecy  Warton. 

VA-TIC'I-NATE,  u.   i.      [L.  vaticinor,  from  Bates,  a 
prophet.] 

To  prophesy;  to  foretell;  to  practice  prediction. 
[Little  used.]  Howell. 

VA-TIC-I-NA'TION,  n.    Prediction  ;  prophecy. 

Bentley. 
VAUDE'VIL,(vode'vil,)n.     [Fr.]     A  song  common 
among  the   vulgar,  and  sung  about  the  streets.     A 
ballad  ;  a  trivial  strain. 

In  the  French  t!i>  utrr,  a  eaurlrriltr   is  a  piece  whose 
dialogue  is  intermingled  with  light  or  comic  songs. 
Diet,  dc  VJlcad. 
VAULT,  n.     [Fr.  voute ;  It.  voltay  a  vault;  volto,  the 
face,  visage,  and  a  vault,  L.  vultus ;  a  derivative  of 
L.  volvo,  iwliitus  ;  Sp.  voltear,  to  turn,  to  tumble.] 

1.  A  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof.  Vaults 
are  of  various  kinds,  circular,  elliptical,  single, 
double,  cross,  diagonal,  Gothic,  &.C.  Cyc 

2.  A  cellar. 

To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault.  Sunfl. 

3.  A  cave  or  cavern. 

The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light.  Sandys. 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead.  Sliak. 

5.  In  the  manege,  the  leap  of  a  horse. 
VAULT,  v.  t.    To  arch  ;  to  form  with  a  vault ;  or  to 

cover  with  a  vault;  as,  to  vault  a  passage  to  a  court. 
VAULT,  v.  i.     [Sp.  voltear  ;  It.  volture  ;  Fr.  vautrer.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound;  to  jump;  to  spring. 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself.  Shak. 
Leaning  on  bis  lam   ,  be  vaulted  on  a  tree.                    Drydcn. 
Lucan  vaulted  upon  IV^asos  *\  ah  .ill  the  heat  and  intrepidity  of 

2.  To  tumble;  to  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling  or  leap- 
ing. 

VAULT'AGE,  n.     Vaulted  work  ;  an  arched  cellar. 

[JY„t  i„  use.]  Shak. 

VAULT'ED,   pp.  or  a.     Arched  ;    concave  ;    as,    a 

mulled  roof. 

2.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

3.  a.  In  botany,  arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  the  upper  lip  of  main  ringent  [lowers.    Marlon. 

VAULT'ER,  71.     One  that  vaults;  a  leaper  ;  a  iiim- 


VAULT'ING,  ppr.    Arching 

"  2.  Leaping  ;  tumbling  :  e 

VAULT'Y,  a.     Arched;  con 

VA  UNT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  vanter ; 


arch. 


brag. 


-  J  -Col  I  I   IS   . 


Gov.  of  die  Tongue. 
VAUNT,  v.  t.    To  boast  of;  to  make  a  vain  display  of. 

My  vanquisher,  spoiled  ol  his  vaunted  spoil.  Milton. 

VAUNT,  7i.     Boast ;  a  vain  display  of  what  one  is,  or 
has,  or  has  done  ;  ostentation  from  vanity. 


MUtcn. 
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VAUNT,  (Vint,)  n.     [Fr.  avant.] 

The  first  part.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

VAUNT-€OU'EI-ER,   (-koo're-er,)  n.      [Fr.    avant- 

A  precursor.  Shak. 

VAUNT'ED,  pp.  or  o.  Vainly  boasted  of  or  dis- 
played. 

VAUNT'ER,  n.  A  vain,  conceited  boaster ;  a  brag- 
gart ;  a  man  given  to  vain  ostentation.         Spenser. 

VAUNT'FUL,  a.    Boastful  ;  vainly  ostentatious. 

VAUNT'ING,  ppr.  Vainly  boasting;  ostentatiously 
setting  forth  what  one  is  or  has. 

VAUXT'I  MG,  n.    Vain-glorious  boasting. 

VAUNT''  NG-LY,  adv.  Boastfully ;  with  vain  osten- 
tation. Sliak. 

VAUNT'-MORE,  n.     [Fr.  avant-mur.] 

A  false  wall ;  a  work  raised  in  front  of  the  main 
wall.  Camden. 

VAUQUE'LIN-ITE,  (voke'lin-Ite,)  n.  Chromate  of 
copper  and  lead,  green,  of  various  shades.        Ure. 

VAV'A-SOR,)!.  [This  word,  in  old  hooks,  is  variously 
written,  Valvasor,  Vavasour,  Valvasoub.  It  is 
said  to  be  from  rassal.     But  qu.] 

Camden  holds  that  the  vavasor  was  next  below  a 
baron.  Du  Cange  maintains  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  vavasors  ;  the  greater,  who  held  of  the 
king,  such  as  barons  and  counts  ;  and  the  lesser, 
called  valvasini,  who  held  of  the  former.  The  dig- 
nity or  rank  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  the  name  is 
known  only  in  books.  Cyc. 

VAV'A-SO-RY,  n.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee 
held  by  a  vavasor.  Cyc. 

VA'WARD,  n.    [van  and  ward.]    The  fore  part.  [  Ubs.] 
Shale. 

V.  D.  M. ;  an  abbreviation  for  L.  vcrbi  Dei  minister, 
minister  of  God's  word. 

VF.AL,  n.      [Fr.  veau,  a   calf;   probably   contracted 
from  L.  vitellus.] 
The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  vectio,  from  veho,  to  carry.] 
The  act  of  carrying,  or  state  of  being  carried. 

VEe-Tt-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  vectito.] 

A  carrying.     [Not  in  use.]  Arbutknot. 

VEe'TOR,  n.    [L.,  from  echo,  to  carry.] 

In  astronomy,  commonly  called  Radius  Vector, 
which  see. 

VEC'TTJRE,  7i.     [L.  vectura,  from  veho,  supra.] 

A  carrying  ;  carriage  ;  conveyance  by  carrying. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

Ve'DA,ti.  The  generic  name  of  the  four  oldest  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Hindoos,  viz.,  Rig,  Yajust,  Sarnan, 
and  Atharvan,  which  were  considered  as  directly 
revealed  by  Brahma.  These  are  divided  into  four 
parts  or  vedas.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Ve- 
dam.  Sir  W.  Jones.     Colebrooke. 

VE-DETTE',  n.  [Fr.  vedette ;  It.  vedetta,  from  vedere, 
L.  video,  to  see.] 

A  sentinel  on  horseback  ;  a  dragoon  or  horseman 
stationed  on  the  outpost  of  an  army,  to  watch  an  en- 
emy and  give  notice  of  danger. 

VEER,?).i.  [Fr.  virer  ;  Sp.  birar ;  D.  vieren ;  allied 
probably  to  L.  vario  and  verto.    See  Ware.] 

To  turn  ;  to  change  direction;  as,  the  wind  veers 
to  the  west  or  north. 


To  veer  and  haul,  as  wind  ;  to  alter  its  direction. 
VEER,  v.  I.    To  turn  ;  to  direct  to  a  different  course. 
To  veer  out ;  to  suffer  to  run  or  to  let  out  to  a 
greater  length  ;  as,  to  veer  out  a  rope. 

To  veer  away;  to  let  out ;  to  slacken  and  let  run  ; 
as,  to  veer  away  the  cable.  This  is  called  also  pay- 
ing out  the  cable. 

To  veer  and  haul ;  to  pull  tight  and  slacken  alter- 
nately. Totten. 
VEER'A-BLE,  a.      Changeable;    shifting.      [Not  in 

use.]  Randolph. 

VEER'.ED,  (veerd,)frp.    Turned;   changed  in  direc- 
tion ;  let  out. 
VEER'ING,  ppr     Turning;   letting  out  to  a  greater 

length. 
VEER'ING-LV,  adv.     Changingly  ;  shiftingly. 
VEG-E-TA-BIL'I-TY,  ?!.     [from  vegetable.]     Vegeta- 
ble nature;  the  quality  of  growth  without  sensation. 
Brown. 
VEG'E-TA-BLE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  vegeter,  L.  vigeo,  to 
grow.] 

1.  A  plant;  an  organized  body  destitute  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion,  deriving  its  nourishment 
through  pores  on  its  outer  surface  or  vessels,  in  most 
instances  adhering  to  some  other  body,  as  the  earth, 
and  in  general,  propagating  itself  by  seeds.  Some 
vegetables  have  spontaneous  motion.  Vegetables 
alone  have  the  power  of  deriving  nourishment  from 
inorganic  matter,  or  organic  matter  entirely  de- 
composed. 

2.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  vegetables  are  such 
plants  as  are  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  or  are  destined  for  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep.  Vegetables,  for  these  uses,  are  such  as 
are  of  a  more  soft  and  fleshy  substance  than  trees 
and  shrubs ;  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c. 


VEH 

VEG'E-TA-BLE,  a.     Belonging  to  plants  ;  as,  a  vege- 
table nature  ;  vegetable  qualities  ;  vegetable  juices. 

2.  Consisting  of  plants ;  as,  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  plants;  as,  a  vegetable 
body. 

Vegetable  marrow;  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  gourd, 
Cucurbita  ovifera,  a  native  of  Persia.  It  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  named  from  the  peculiar 
tenderness  and  softness  of  its  flesh.     Farm.  Encyc. 

Vegetable  ivory;  a  close-grained,  and  very  hard 
vegetable  substance,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in 
texture  and  color,  and  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.  It  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  palm,  the 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  in  the  form  of  a  nut  called 
Ivorv  Nut,  often  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Silliman. 
VEG'E-TAL,  a.    Having  newer  to  cause  growth.     As 

a  noun,  a  vegetable.    [Not  in  use.] 
VEG'E-TATE,  v.  i.     [L.  vegeto;  Fr.  vegeter;  from  L. 
vigeo,  to  flourish.] 

To  sprout ;  to  germinate  ;  to  grow  ;  as  plants  ;  to 
grow  and  be  enlarged  by  nutriment  imbibed  from  the 
earth,  air,  or  water,  by  means  of  roots  and  leaves. 
Plants  will  not  vegetate  without  a  certain  degree  of 
heat ;  but  some  plants  vegetate  with  less  heat  than 
others.  Potatoes  will  vegetate  after  they  are  pared, 
provided  what  are  called  the  eyes  or  chits  are  not 
removed  or  injured. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 

See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again.  Pope. 

VEG'E-TA-TING,    ppr.       Germinating;    sprouting; 


as  plants,  by  means  of  niiiirisbuii  at  thrived  from  the 


pends  on  heat  and  on  certain  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  nutriment  of  plants.  Rapid  vegetation  is 
caused  by  increased  heat  and  a  rich  soil. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  in  general.  In  June,  vege- 
tation in  our  climate  wears  a  beautiful  aspect. 

Vegetation  of  salts,  so  called,  consists  in  certain 
crystalline  concretions  formed  by  salts,  after  solution 
in  water,  when  set  in  the  air  for  evaporation.  These 
concretions  appear  round  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
VEG'E-TA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vegctatif.] 

1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing,  as 
plants.  Ralegh. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants ; 
as,  the  vegetative  properties  of  soil.  Broome. 

VEG'E-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  produ- 
cing growth. 

VE-GETE',  a.     [L.  vegetus.] 

Vigorous  ;  active.     [Little  used.]  Wallis. 

VEG'E-TIVE,  a.     [L.  vegeto,  vigeo.] 

Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  plants  ;  as,  vege- 
tire  life.     [Little  used.]  Tusser. 

VEG'E-TIVE,  n.    A  vegetable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sandys. 

VEG'E-TO-AN'I-MAL,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Vegeto-animal 
matter,  is  a  term  formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten, 
which  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  fecttla  or  starch.  It  is  remarka- 
bly elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi-transparent.  By  dis- 
tillation it  affords,  like  animal  substances,  ammonia, 
and  an  empyreurnatic  oil.  Cyc.     Fourcrou. 

VEG'E-TOUS,  o.  Vigorous;  lively;  vegete.  [Net 
in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

VF.'HE-MENCE,    )  n.    [Fr.  vehemence ;  from  L.  vehe- 

Ve'HE-MEN-CY,  \  mens,  from  veho,  to  carry,  that 
is,  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  Violence  ;  great  force  ;  properly,  force  derived 
from  velocity  ;  as,  the  vehemence  of  wind.  But  it  is 
applied  to  any  kind  of  forcible  action;  as,  to  speak 
with  vehemence. 

2.  Violent  ardor  ;  great  heat ;  animated  fervor  ;  as, 
the  vehemence  of  love  or  affection ;  the  vehemence  of 
anger  or  other  passion. 

1  tremble  at  liis  vehemence  of  temper.  Addison. 

VE'HE-MENT,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  vehemens.] 

1.  Violent;  acting  with  great  force;  furious;  very 
forciblo  ;  as,  a  vehement  wind  ;  a  vehement  torrent ;  a 
vehement  fire  or  heat. 

2.  Very  ardent ;  very  eager  or  urgent ;  very  fer- 
vent;  as,  a  vehement  affection  or  passion;  vehement 
desire  ;  vehement  eloquence.  Milton. 

VE'HE-MENT-LY,  adv.    With  great  force  and  vio- 
lence. 
2.  Urgently  ;  forcibly ;  with  great  zeal  or  pathos. 
Tillotson. 
Ve'HI-€LE,  (ve'he-kl,)  n.    [Fr.  vehicule ;  L.  vehicu- 
lum,  from  veho,  to  carry.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  or  may  be  carried  ; 
any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on  land,  either  on 
wheels  or  runners.  This  word  comprehends  coaches, 
chariots,  gigs,  sulkies,  wagons,  carts  of  every  kind, 
sleighs,  and  sleds.  These  are  all  vehicles.  But  the 
word  is  more  generally  applied  to  wheel  carriages, 
and  rarely,  I  believe,  to  water  craft. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
veyance.    Language  is  the  vehicle  which   conveys 


VEL 


ideas  to  others, 
tion. 

A  simple  style  foi 


a  ■■.    .-  ehii '  i  of  communica- 


ehicle  of  thought  to  a  popular 
Wirt. 

3.  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is  taken. 

4.  A  menstruum  in  which  paints,  gums,  &x.,  are 
dissolved  and  prepared  for  use 

VE'HI-CLED,  a.    Conveyed  in  a  vehicle.        Green. 
VI-MIKVIJ-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  vehicle. 
VEH'MIC,  a.     Vehmic  courts  were  the  tribunals  of  a 
secret  society  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages, 
which  for  a  time  held  a  powerful  sway  over  the  peo- 
ple by  their  terrible  executions.  Brande. 
ale,)  n.     [L.  velum.] 

cover  ;  a  curtain  ;  something  to  intercept  the 
view  and  hide  an  object. 

2.  A  cover ;  a  disguise.     [See  Vail.    The  latter 
orthography  gives  the  Latin  pronunciation  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  is  to  be  preferred.] 
VEIL,  (vale,)  tj.  t.    To  cover  with  a  veil ;  to  conceal 

2.  To  invest ;  to  cover. 

3.  To  hide.     [See  Vail.] 

VEIN,  77.     [Fr.  veine  ;  L.  vena,  from  the  root  of  venio, 
to  come,  to  pass.   The  sense  is,  a  passage,  a  conduit.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  extreme  arteries,  and  returns  it  to  the 
heart.  The  veins  may  be  arranged  in  three  divis- 
ions. (1.)  Those  that  commence  from  the  capilla- 
ries all  over  the  body,  and  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart.  (2.)  The  pulmonary  veins.  (3.)  The  veins 
of  the  vena  porta;,  in  which  the  blood  that  has  circu- 
lated through  the  organs  of  digestion  is  conveyed  to 
the  liver.  Cyc. 

2.  In  plants,  a  tube,  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes, 
through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted  along  the  leaves. 
The  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  finer  and 
more  complex  ramifications,  which  interbranch  with 
each  other  like  net-work  ;  the  larger  and  more  di- 
rect assemblages  of  vessels  being  called  Rirb  and 
Nerves.  Veins  are  also  found  in  the  calyx  and  corol 
of  flowers.  Cyc. 

The  vessels  which  branch  or  variously  divide  over 
the  surface  of  leaves  are  called  Veins.        Martxjn. 

3.  In  geology,  a  seam  of  any  substance,  more  or 
Jess  wide,  intersecting  a  rock  or  stratum,  and  not 
corresponding  Willi  the  stratification.     Dana.     Cyc. 

4.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing 
in  wood,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  variegation. 

5.  A  cavity  or  fissure  in  the  earth  or  in  other  sub- 

6.  Tendency  or  turn  of  mind  ;  a  particular  dispo- 
sition or  cast  of  genius  ;  as,  a  rich  vein  of  wit  or 
humor ;  a  satirical  vein. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  vein.  Waller. 

7.  Current. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.  Sioifi. 

8.  Humor;  particular  temper.  Shak. 

9.  Strain  ;  quality  ;  as,  my  usual  vein.     Oldham. 
VEIN'£D,  (vand,)  a.     [from  vein.]     Full  of  veins ; 

streaked  ;  variegated  ;  as,  reined  marble. 

2.  In  botany,  having  vessels  branching  over   the 
surface,  as  a  leaf. 
VEIX'i.N'G,  (van'ing,)  a.     Forming  veins. 
VEIN'LESS,  a.     In  botany,  having  no  veins ;  as,  a 

reinless  leaf.  Barton. 

VEIN'-SToNE,  it.      The  rock  or  mineral   material 

which  accompanies  or  incloses  ores  in  veins  ;  the 

gangue.  Ure. 

VEIN'Y,  (van'e,)  a.    Full  of  veins ;  as,  veiny  marble. 

Thomson. 
VE-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  velum,  a  sail,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Bearing  or  carrying  sails.  Evelyn. 

VEL-I-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  vclitatio.] 

A  dispute  or  contest ;  a  slight  skirmish.  [Not  in 
use.]  Burton. 

VE-LIV'O-LANT,  a.    [L.  velum  and  volo.] 

Passing  under  full  sail. 
VELL,  n.     [Chi.  fell,  a  skin.] 

A  rennet  bag.     [Local.] 
VELL,  v.  t,     [Qu.  fell,  a  skin.] 

To  cut  off  the  turf  or  sward  of  land.     [Local.] 
Cyc. 
VEL-Lk'I-TY,  77.    [Fr.  vcllcitc  :  from  L.  velle,  to  will.] 
A  term  by  which  the  schools  express  the  lowest 
degree  of  desire.  Locke. 

VEL'LI-CATE,  v.  t.    [L.  vcllicn,  from  vello,  to  pull.  It 
mav  be  from  the  root  of  pull.] 

To  twitch  ;  to  stimulate  ;  upnlied  to  the  muscles  and 
fibers  of  animals  ;  to  cause  to  twitch  convulsively. 

VEL'LI-€a-TED,  pp.    Twitched  or  caused  to  twitch. 
VEL'LI-CA-TING,  ppr.     Twitching;  convulsing. 
VEL-LI-€a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  twitching,  or  of 


itch. 


fiber. 


/itching  or  convulsive  motion  of  a  muscular 


VEL'LI-CA-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  velhc.a- 

ting,  plucking,  or  twitching. 
VEL'LUM,  n.     [Fr.  ?;e/t7i.     It  coincides  with  fell,  D. 

vel,  skin  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  vello.] 

A  finer  kind  of  parchment  or  skin,  rendered  clear 

and  white  for  writing. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREv; fINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.-NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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VEL'LUM-PoST,  n.  A  peculiar  sort  of  superior 
writing-paper. 

VEL'LUAI-Y,  a.    Resembling  vellum. 

VE-LO'Cf.,  (va-15'chi,)  [It.]     In  music,  quick. 

:VE-LOU'lPEDE,  u.  [L.  vclox,  swift,  and  pas,  foot.] 
A  carriage  for  one  person,  having  two  wheels 
placed  one  before  the  other,  in  the  same  line,  and 
connected  by  a  beam,  on  Which  the  person  sits 
astride,  and  propels  the  vehicle  by  striking  the  tips 
of  his  toes  against  the  earth. 

VE-LOC'I-T Y,  (-los'e-te,)  n.  [Fr.  velociti ;  L.  veloatas, 
from  ve/.ox,  swift,  allied  to  volo,  to  fly.] 

1.  Swiftness  ;  celerity  ;  rapidity  ;  as,  the  velocity  of 
wind  ;  the  velocity  of  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit  or 
course  ;  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  ;  the  velocity  of 
light.  In  these  phrases,  velocity  is  more  generally 
used  than  celerity.  We  apply  celerity  to  animals  ;  as, 
a  horse  or  an  ostrich  runs  with  celerity,  and  a  stream 
runs  with  rapidity  or  velocity;  but  bodies  moving  in 
the  air  or  in  ethereal  space  move  with  greatei  or  less 
velocity,  not  celerity.  This  usage  is  arbitrary,  and 
perhaps  not  universal. 

2.  In  philosophy,  velocity  is  tint  affection  of  motion 
by  which  a  body  moves  over  a  certain  space  in  a  cer- 
tain time.  Velocity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
space  over  which  a  body  moves.  Velocity  is  absolute 
or  relative  ;  absolute,  when  a  body  moves  over  a  cer- 
tain space  in  a  "certain  time  ;  relative,  when  it  has 
respect  to  another  moving  body.  Velocity  is  also 
uniform  or  equal ;  or  it  is  unequal,  that  is,  retarded  or 

VEL'IJRE,  n.     [Fr.  velours.]  [accelerated. 

Velvet.     [Obs.]  Slialc. 

VEL'VET,  n.  [It.  vrlluto;  Sp.  vclludo ;  Fr.  velours ; 
L.  vellus,  hair,  nap.] 

A  rich,  silk  stuff,  covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap. 

Cotton  velvet ;  an  imitation  of  velvet,  made  of  cot- 
ton ;  also  called  velveteen. 

VEL'VET,  v.  t.     To  paint  velvet.  Penchant. 

VEL'VET,         )  a.     Made  of  velvet ;  or  soft  and  del- 

VEL'VET-ED.  j      icato,  like  velvet. 

VEL-VET-EEN',  n.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton, 
in  imitation  of  velvet ;  cotton  velvet. 

VEL'VET-ING,  n.     The  fine  shag  of  velvet.       Cyc. 

VEL'VET-PAV-£D,  a.    Paved  with  velvet. 

VEL'VET-Y,  a.  Ma4e  of  velvet,  or  like  velvet ;  soft ; 
smooth  ;  delicate.  Med.  Repos. 

VE'NAL,  a.    [L.  vena,  a  vein.]- 

Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins;  contained  in  the 
veins ;  as,  venal  blood.  [See  Venous,  which  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

VE'NAL,  a.  t  [L-  vcnalis,  from  veneo,  to  be  sold.] 

1.  Mercenary;  prostitute;  that  may  be  bought  or 
obtained  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  ; 
as,  a  venal  muse  ;  venal  services. 

2.  That  may  be  sold  ;  set  to  sale ;  as,  all  offices  are 
venal  in  a  corrupt  government. 

3.  Purchased  ;  as,  a  venal  vote.  Junius. 
VE-NAL'I-TY,  n.     Mercenariness  ;  the  state  of  being 

influenced  by  money  ;  prostitution  of  talents,  offices, 
or  services,  for  money  or  reward  ;  as,  the  venality  of 
a  corrupt  court. 
VEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  venor,  to  hunt.] 

Relating  to  hunting. 
VE-NAT'IC,         )  a.      [L.   venaticus,  from  venor,  to 
VE-NAT'IG-AL,  (      hunt.] 

Used  in  hunting. 
VE-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  venatio,  from  venor,  to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hunted.  Brown. 

3.  In  botany,  the  manner  in  which  the  veins  of 
leaves  are  arranged.  Lindley. 

VEND,  v.  t.  [L.  vendo ;  Fr.  vendre  ;  It.  vendere ;  Sp. 
vender.] 

To  sell ;  to  transfer  a  thing  and  ihe  exclusive  right 
of  possessing  it  to  another  person,  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent ;  as,  to  vend  goods ;  to  vend  meat  and 
vegetables  in  market.  Vending  differs  from  barter. 
We  vend  for  money  ;  we  barter  for  commodities. 
Vend  is  applicable  only  to  wares,  merchandise,  or 
other  small  articles,  not  to  lands  and  tenements.  We 
never  say,  to  vend  a  farm,  a  lease,  or  a  bond,  a  right, 
or  a  horse. 

VEND'ED,  pp.  Sold  ;  transferred  for  money  ;  as 
goods. 

VENDEE',  n.     The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  sold. 

VEND'ER,  n.     [Fr.  vender.] 

A  seller  ;  one  who  transfers  the  exclusive  right  of 
possessing  a  thing,  either  his  own,  or  that  of  anoth- 
er as  his  agent.  Auctioneers  are  the  venders  of  goods 
for  other  men. 

VEND-I-fllL'I-TY,     in.    The  state  of  being  vendible 

VEND'I-BLE-NESS,  j      or  salable. 

VEND'I-BLE,  a.    L.  [vendibilis.] 

Salable  ;  that  may  he  sold  ;  that  can  be  sold  ;  as, 
vendible  goods.  Vendible  differs  from  marketable;  the 
latter  signifies  proper  or  fit  for  market,  according  to 
the  laws  or  customs  of  a  place.  Vendible  has  no 
reference  to  such  legal  fitness. 

VENDT-BLE,  n.  Something  to  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale.  Mitford. 

VEND'I-BLV,  adv.     In  a  salable  manner. 

YEN-Ii-T.VTION.  n.     < "L.  vendilatwA 

A  boastful  display.     [JVot  m  use.j         if.  jonson. 
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VEN-DI"TION,  (ven-dish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  veu- 
ditio.] 
The  act  of  selling  ;  sale. 

VEND'OR,  71.     A  vender  :  n  seller. 

VEN-DOE',  n.     [Fr.  vendu,  sold.] 

Auction  ;  a  public  sale  of  any  thing  by  outcry,  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

VEN-DOE'-MAS'TER,  n.  One  who  is  authorized  to 
make  sale  of  any  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  by 
notification  and  public  outcry  ;  an  auctioneer. 

VE-NEER',  v.  t.  [G.furnicren.  This  word  seems  to 
be  from  the  root  of  furnish,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  put  on.] 

To  lay,  or  fix  firmly,  thin  leaves  of  a  fine  or  supe- 
rior wood  over  a  coarse  or  inferior  wood,  so  as  to 
give  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  of  the 
former.  Hebcrl. 

VE-KEER',  n.    A  thin  leaf  of  a  superior  wood  for 


VE-NEER'ING,  ppr.    Overlaying  with  a  thin  leaf  of 

a  superior  wood. 
VE-NEER'ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  overlaying  a 

coarse  or  inferior  wood  with  thin  leaves  of  superior 

wood  ;  the  covering  thus  laid  on. 
VEN'E-FICE,  (-fis,)  it.     [L.  veneficium.] 

The  practice  of  pois, g.     [Not  in  use.] 

VEN-E-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)      (  „      rr    „M„B„-„„  n 

VEN-E-FI''CKjns,  (  ii:  l.'ns,)  \  a-     LL-  venefleium.] 

Acting  by  poison  ;  bewitching.     [Little  used.] 

VEN-E-FI"CIOTJS-LY,  adv.  By  poison  or  witchcraft. 

[Little  used.]  Brown. 

VEN'EM-OUS.    See  Venomous. 
VEN'E-NaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  veneno ;  venenum,  poison  ;  W. 
gme.nwyn;  from  raging.] 

To  poison  ;  to  infect  with  poison.  Harvey. 

VEN-E-NA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  poisoning. 

2.  _Poison  ;  venom.  Brown. 

VEN^E-NCSE,  j  a-     tFr-  »«?»««•] 

Poisonous  ;  venomous.     [J\rot  used.]  Harvey. 

VEN-ER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being 

venerable.     [JVot  used.]  More. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vencrabilis,  from 

veneror,  to  honor,  to  worship.] 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence  ;  deserving 
of  honor  and  respect ;  as,  a  venerable  magistrate  ;  a 
venerable  parent. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  associations,  or 
being  consecrated  to  God  and  to  his  worship;  to  be 
regarded  with  awe  and  treated  with  reverence  ;  as, 
the  venerable  walls  of  a  temple  or  church. 


VEN'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state   or  quality  of 

being  venerable.  South. 

VEN'ER-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  revtr- 


VEN' 


vlnl  pi!-M    fct  ukIs  venerably  great.  Act 

-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  venercr ;  L.  veneror.] 


To  regard  with  respect  and  reverence; 
erence;  to  revere.  We  venerate  an  old,  faithful 
magistrate;  we  venerate  parents  and  elders;  we 
venerate  men  consecrated  to  sacred  offices.  We 
venerate  old  age  or  gray  hairs.  We  venerate,  or  ought 
to  venerate,  the  gospel  and  its  precepts. 

VEN'ER-S-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Reverenced  ;  treated  with 
honor  and  respect. 

VEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Regarding  with  reverence. 

VEN-ER-A'TION,  n.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  veneratio.] 

The  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence  ;  re- 
spect mingled  with  some  degree  of  awe;  a  feeling  or 
sentiment  excited  by  the  dignity  and  superiority  of  a 
person,  or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and 
with  regard  to  place,  by  its  consecration  to  sacred 
services. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  ;nnl  veneration  Tor  one  who  moves  about 
us  in  a  regular  '"i>!  illn.hn.nri  coium'  c>!  virme.     Addison. 

VEN'ER-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  venerates  ryid  rever- 

VE-Ne'RE-AL,  a.      [L.  venereum,  from    Venus;   W. 
Gwencr,  from  given,  white,  fair.     See  Venus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sexual  intercourse. 

2.  Connected  with  sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  a  vene- 
real disease  ;  venereal  virus  or  poison. 

3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  ;  as, 
venereal  medicines. 

4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire  ;  aphrodisiac. 

Cyc 

5.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  copper,  formerly 
called  bv  chemists  Venus.     [Ofts.]  Boyle. 

VE-Nf.'RE-AN,  a.     Venereal.     [oVot  used.]     Howell. 
VE-NR'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  vencrcus.] 

Lustful  ;  libidinous.  Derham. 

VEN'ER-OUS,  for  Veneheous.     [JVot  used.] 
VEN'ER-Y,  n.     [from  Venus.]    Sexual  intercourse. 

Contentment,  uilhi-nt  il:e    plem.ire  of   lawful  ventry,  is  conli- 
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VEN'ER-Y,  ?i.     [Fr.  veucric  ;    from  L.  venor,  to  hunt, 
that  is,  to  drive  or  rush.] 

The  act  or  exercise  of  hunting ;  the  sports  of  the 
chase. 

Beasts  of  vencry  and  fishes.  Brown. 

VEN-E-SEC'TION,  7t.      [L.  vena,  vein,  and  sectio,  a 
cutting.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting 
blood  ;  blood-letting  ;  phlebotomy.    Cyc.     Wiseman. 
VE-NE'TIAN,  a.    Belonging  to  Venice 

Venetian  chalk;  a  white,  compact  tax  or  steatite, 
used  for  marking  on  cloth,  &c.  Dana. 


Venetian  window;  one  consisting  of  a 'main  win- 
dow with  a  long  and  narrow  window  on  each  side. 

Venetian  blind  ;  a  blind  for  windows,  doors,  &c.t 
made  of  thin  slats  set  in  a  frame,  movable  on  end- 
pins,  and  so  disposed  as  to  overlap  each  when  close, 
and  to  show  a  series  of  open  spaces  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  and  light  when  in  the  other  position. 
VEN'EY,  n.     [Fr.  venei,  from  venir,  to  come.] 

A  bout ;  a  thrust ;  a  hit ;  a  turn  at  fencing. 

Three  veneys  for  n  dish  of  stewed  prunes.     [Obs.]  SliaJt. 

[Sometimes  spelt  Venew.] 
VENGE,  (venj,)  tj.  (.     [Fr.  venger.] 

To  avenge  ;  to  punish.  [JVot  in  use.]  [See  Avenoe 
and  Revenge.]  Shak. 

VENGE'A-BLE,  (venj'a-bl,)  a.      [from  venge.]      Re- 
vengeful ;  as,  vcngeablc  despite.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
VENGE'ANCE,  (venj'ance,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  venger,  to 
revenge,  I,,  vindicn.] 

The  infliction  of  pain  on  another,  in  return  for  an 
injury  or  offense.  Such  infliction,  when  it  proceeds 
from  malice  or  mere  resentment,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice,  is  revenge,  and  a 
most  heinous  crime.  When  such  infliction  proceeds 
from  a  mere  love  of  justice,  and  the  necessity  of 
punishing  offenders  for  the  support  of  the  laws, 
it  is  vengeance,  and  is  warrantable  and  just.  In 
this  case,  vengeance  is  a  just  retribution,  recom- 
pense, or  punishment.  In  this  latter  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  Scripture,  and  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  punishments   inflicted   by  God  on  sin- 

■.-Deut.  ixxii. 

.lies.  —  Nahum  i. 

_  e,  sign 

with  great  violence  or  vehemence ;  as,  to  strike  one 
with. a  vengeance. 

Formerly,  what  a  vengeance,  was  a  phrase  used  for 
what  emphatical. 

But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee:  fly  !  Hudibras. 

VENGE'FUL,  (venj'ful,)  a.    Vindictive  ;  retributive  ; 
as,  God's  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

2.  Revengeful. 
VENGE'FIJL-LY,  adv.    Vindictively. 
VE.VGE'MENT,  (venj'ment,)  71.    Avengement ;  penal 
retribution. 

[Avengement  is  generally  used.] 
VK.\i';'i:i{,  71.     An  avenger.    [JVot  in  use]     Spenser. 
VE'JVT,    VI' Dl,    VV CI.'    [L.]      I    came,   I    saw,   I 
conquered.     These   were  the   words   which   Cesar 
used  when   he   informed  the  Roman  senate  of  his 
victories  in  Gaul. 
VE'NI-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Venial.]     Venial ;  pardon- 
able.    [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 
VE'NI-A-BLY,  adv.     Pardonably;   excusably.     [JVot 

used.]  Brown. 

VE'NI-AL,  a.      [It.  veniale;    Sp.  venial;  Fr.  veniel; 

from  L.  renin,  pardon,  have  to  depart,  from  the  root 

of  venin,  and  signifying  literally  a  going  or  passing.] 

1.  That  may  In:  forgiven  ;  pardonable  ;  as,  a  rental 
fault  or  transgression.  The  reformed  churches 
hold  all  sins  to  be  venial,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer;  but  the  most  trifling  sins  not  to  be  venial, 
except  through  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of 
Christ. 

Venial  sin,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  sin 
which  weakens,  but  does  not  wholly  destroy,  sancti- 
fying grace,  like  mortal  or  deadly  sins.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  exclude  from  absolution  and  communion, 
when  there  is  evidence  of  repentance. 

Brande.     Eneyc.  Am. 

2.  In  familiar  language,  excusable  ;  that  may  be 
allowed  or  permitted  to  pass  without  censure;  as,  a 
venial  slip  or  fault. 

3.  Allowed. 
Permitting  him  the  while 

obtained.  iWifUm. 


VE'NI- AL-NESS,  it.  State  of  being  excusable  or  par- 
donable. 

VlC-.Yi'RE  FJ]'CI-MS,or  VE-jXPRE,  [L.]  In  Mir, 
a  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him 
to  summon  twelve  men,  to  try  an  issue  between  par- 
ties. It  is  also  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  the  summons 
to  cause  the  party  indicted  on  a  penal  statute  to  ap- 
pear. 

YKN'I-SON,  (ven'e-7.n  or  ven'zn,)  n.     [Fr.  rriinism, 
from  L.  volutin,  a  hunting,  from  ro7or,  to  hunt.] 
The  flesh  of  edible  beasts  of  chase. 
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In  England,  the  word  is  more  especially  applied 
to  tiie  flesh  of  deer,  hares,  and  certain  birds  called 
game.  Booth. 

It  is,  in  the  United  States,  applied  exclusively  to 
the  flesh  of  the  deer  or  cervine  genus  of  animals. 
VEN'OM,  n. t  [Fr.  venin  ;  It.  veneno  ;  L.  venenum  ;  W. 
gtoemoyn.  It  appears  by  the  Welsh  word  and  its 
affinities,  that  the  primary  sense  is  raging,  furious ; 
and  hence  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  root  of  L.  lienor, 
to  hunt,  to  drive,  or  chase  ;  venio,  to  come.  See 
Venus,  &c] 

1.  Poison  ;  matter  fatal  or  injurious  to  life.  Ven- 
om is  generally  used  to  express  noxious  matter  that  is 
applied  externally,  or  that  is  discharged  from  animals, 
as  that  of  bites  and  stings  of  serpents,  scorpions,  &c. ; 
and  poison,  to  express  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Cyc. 

2.  Spite;  malice. 

VEN'O.M,  v.  t.    To  poison  ;  to  infect  with  venom. 

[Little  used,  but  Envenom  is  in  use  and  elegant. 
Venom  may  be  elegantly  used  in  poetry.] 

VEN'OM-SD,  pp.     Poisoned;  infected  with  poison. 

VEN'OM-OUS,  a.  Poisonous;  noxious  to  animal  life; 
as,  the  bite  of  a  serpent  may  be  venomous.  The  sack 
at  the  base  of  the  rattlesnake's  teeth  contains  ven- 
omous matter. 

2.  Noxious  ;  mischievous ;  malignant ;  as,  a  ven- 
omous progeny.  Brown. 

3.  Spiteful  ;  as,  a  venomous  writer. 
VEN'OM-OUS-LY,  adv.    Poisonously ;   malignantly; 

spitefully.  Dryden. 

VEN'OM-OUS-NESS,   ru     Poisonousness ;   noxious- 
ness to  animal  life. 
_  2.  Malignity;  spitefulness. 

VE'NOUS,  a.     [L.  venosus,  from  vena,  a  vein.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins  ;  contained  in 
veins  ;  as,  venous  blood,  which  is  distinguished  from 
arterial  blood  by  its  darker  color. 

2.  In  botany,  veined.  A  venous  leaf  has  vessels 
branching,  or  variously  divided,  over  its  surface. 

Martyn. 
VENT,  n.     [Fr.  vente,  Sp.  venta,  sale,  from  vendre,  Sp. 
vender  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  venio,   Eng.  wind,  &.C. ; 
properly,  a  passage.] 

1.  A  small  aperture ;  a  hole  or  passage  for  air  or 
other  fluid  to  escape  ;  as,  the  vent  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  opening  in  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  artil- 
lery, by  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  charge. 

3.  Passage  from  secrecy  to  notice  ;  publication. 

Wotton. 

4.  The  act  of  opening.  Philips. 

5.  Emission;  passage;  escape  from  confinement; 
as,  his  smothered  pas-ions  urge  for  vent. 

6.  Discharge ;  utterance  ;  means  of  discharge. 

Milton. 

7.  Sale  ;  as,  the  vent  of  a  thousand  copies  of  a  trea- 
tise. Pope. 

8.  Opportunity  to  sell ;  demand. 

There  is  no  vent  l..r  any  cujninediiv  <->:o  |;[  wool.         Temple. 


9.  [Sp. 


a.]     An  inn  ;  a  baiting  pla 


[Mt  in 


10.  In  birds,  the  place  for  the  discharge  of  excre- 


VENT,  v.  t.    To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture. 

2.  To  let  out ;  to  suffer  to  escape  from  confinement ; 
to  utter ;  to  pour  forth  ;  as,  to  vent  passion  or  com- 
plaint. 

The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  ;  to  report.     [Not  in  use  ]      Stephens. 

4.  To  publish. 

The  soctalors  did  ?r'':Ulv  enrit'h  ili"ir  inventions  by  venting  the 
stolen  treasures  of  divine  letters.     [Not  used.)      Ralegh. 

5.  To  sell. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ralegh. 

[Instead  of  sent,  in  the  latter  sense,  we  use  Vend.] 

VENT,  t>.  i.     To  snuff.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

VENT'AGE,  n.     A  small  hole.     [Not  in  use.]     Shah. 

VENT'AIL,  n.     [Fr.,  a  folding  door.]     That  part  of  a 

helmet  made  to  be  lifted  up;  the  part  intended  for 

the  admission  of  air,  or  for  breathing  ;  the  visor  of  a 

VEN-TAN'NA,  n.    [Sp.  ventana.}  [helmet. 

A  winaow.     rJVot  English.]  Dryden. 

VENT'ER,  n.    One  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes. 

Barrow. 
VENT'ER,  n.    [L.]     In   anatomy,  the   abdomen,  or 
lower  belly  ;  formerly  applied  to  any  large   cavity 
containing  viscera,  as  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, called  the  three  venters.  Parr. 

2.  The  womb,  and  hence,  mother.  A  has  a  son 
B  by  one  venter,  and  a  daughter  C  by  another  venter; 
children  by  different  venters.  Law  Language. 

8.  The  belly  of  a  muscle. 
VEN'TIDUCT,  m.     [L.  ventus,  wind,  attd  ductus,  a 
canai ;  It.  ventiaotti.j 

In  building,  a  passage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  passage  or 
pipe  for  ventilating  apartments.  Owilt. 

VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  L     [L.  ventilo,  from  vc7itus,  wind  ; 
Fr.  venlUtsr.] 
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1.  To  fan  with  wind  ;  to  open  and  expose  to  the 
free  passage  of  air  or  wind  ;  as,  to  ventilate  a  room  ; 
to  ventilate  a  cellar. 

2.  To  cause  the  air  to  pass  through  ;  as,  to  ventilate 
a  mine. 

3.  To  winnow  ;  to  fan  ;  as,  to  ventilate  wheat. 

4.  To  examine;  to  discuss;  that  is,  to  agitate; 
as,  to  ventilate  questions  of  policy.     [Not  now  in  use.] 

VEN'TI-LA-TED,  pp.    Exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

air;  fanned;  winnowed;  discussed. 
VEN'Ti-LA-TING,  ppr.     Exposing  to  the  action  of 

wind  ;  fanning  ;  discussing. 
VEN-TI-LA'TION,  ti.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vcntilatw.] 

1.  The  act  of  ventilating;  the  act  or  operation  of 
exposing  to  the  free  passage  of  air,  or  of  causing  the 
air  to  pass  through  any  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling impure  air  and  dissipating  any  thing  nox- 
ious. 

2.  The  act  of  fanning  or  winnowing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  (hall'  and  dust. 

3.  Vent ;  utterance.     [Mot  in  use.]  Wotton. 

4.  Refrigeration.     [Not  in  use.]  Harvey. 
VEN'TI-LA-TOR,  n.    A  contrivance  or  machine  for 

drawing  off  or  expelling  foul  or  stagnant,  air  from  any 
close  place  or  apartment,  and  introducing  that  which 
is  fresh  and  pure.  Ventilators  are  of  very  different 
constructions  and  sizes. 

VENT'ING,  ppr.     Letting  out;  uttering. 

VEN-TOS'I-TY,  n.      [Fr.  ventosite;  from   L.  vento- 

Windiness;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.     [from  L.  venter,  belly.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly. 

The  ventral  fins,  in  fishes,  are  placed  between  the 
anus  and  the  throat.  Ed.  Encyc. 

VEN'TRI-t  LE,  (ven'tre-kl,)  n.  [L.  ventriculus,  from 
venter,  belly.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  small  cavity  in  an  animal 
body.  It.  is  applied  to  file  stomach.  It  is  also  applied 
to  two  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  propel  the  blood 
into  the  arteries.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  cavi- 
ties in  different  parts  id'  the  brain.  Ci/c. 
VE.\"TRl-€OSE,  j  a.  [L.  ventricosus,  from  venter, 
VEN'TRI-OOUS,  j      belly.] 

In  natural  history,  bellied  ;  distended  ;  swellingout 
in  the  middle  ;  as,  a  vcnirianis  perianth.      Martyn. 
VEN-TRIO'll-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  ventricle. 

Tally. 
VEN-TRICUJ-LOUS,   a.     [Supra.]      Somewhat  dis- 
tended in  the  middle. 
VEN-TRI-LO-€fj'TION, 
manner  of  a  ventriloqui 
VEN-TRI-Lo'tiUI-AL,    c 

quism. 
VEN-TRIL'O-QUISM,  )   n.      [L.    venter,   belly,  and 
VEN-TRIL'O-aUY,       j      lonuor,  to  speak.] 

The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  voice  appears  to  come,  not  from  the  per- 
son, but  from  some  distant  place,  as  from  the  oppo- 

sile  side  of  the  n i,  from  the  cellar,  &c. 

VEN-TRIL'O-UUIST,  n.  One  who  speaks  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  voice  appears  to  come  from  some 
distant  place. 

The  ancient  ventriloquists  seemed  to  speak  from  their  bellies. 

VEN-TRIL'O-aiTOUS,  a.  Speaking  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  sound  appear  to  come  from  a 
place  remote  from  the  speaker. 

VEN'TtIRE,  (vent'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  aventure ;  It.  and 
Sp.  ventura;  from  L.  venio,  ventus,  venturus,  to 
come.] 

1.  A  hazard;  an  undertaking  of  chance  or  dan- 
ger; the  risking  of  something  upon  an  event  which 
can  not  be  foreseen  with  tolerable  certainty. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  fTains  pursue.  Dryden. 

2.  Chance;  hap;  contingency;  luck;  an  event 
that  is  not  or  can  not  be  foreseen.  Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard  ;  particularly,  some- 
thing sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shak. 

Mt  a  venture;  at  hazard;  without  seeing  the  end 
or  mark  ;  or  without  foreseeing  the  issue. 

A  bargain  at  a  venture  made.  Hudibras. 

A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.  -  1  Kings  xxii. 

VEN'TIJRE,  v.  i.    To  dare ;  to  have  courage  or  pre- 
sumption to  do,  undertake,  or  say.    A  man  ventures 
to  mount  a  ladder  ;    he  ventures  into  battle  ;  he  ven- 
tures to  assert  things  which  he  does  not  know. 
2.  To  ru  n  a  hazard  or  risk. 

Who  freights  a  ship  to  vetUure  on  the  seas.  Dryden. 

To  venture  at,  )  to  dare  to  engage  in ;   to  at- 

To  venture  on  or  upon ;  \     tempt  without  any  certainty 
of  success.    It  is  rash  to  venture  upon  such  a  project. 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  style.  Waller. 

VEN'TIJRE,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  haz»rd  ;  to  nsk  ;  as, 
to  venture  one's  person  in  a  balloon. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance  ;  as,  to 
venture  a  horse  to  the  West  Indies. 
VEN'TUU-£D,  pp.    Put  to  liie  hazard  ;  risked. 
VEN'TQR-ER,  n.    One  who  ventures  or  puts  to  haz- 


iV|::i:ni.: 


peaking  after  the 
ventrilo- 


VER 

VEN'TIIRESrWE,  (vent'yur-sum,)  a  Bold;  dar- 
ing; intrepid  ;  as,  a  venturesome  boy. 

VEN'TIJRE-SOME-LY,  adv.  In  a  bold,  daring  man 
ner. 

VEN'TIJR-ING,  ppr.    Putting  to  hazard  ;  daring. 

VEN;TU_R-ING,  n.    The  act  of  putting  to  risk  ;  ahaz- 

VEN'TfJR-OUS,  a.  Daring ;  bold  ;  hardy  ;  fearless ; 
intrepid  ;  adventurous  ;  as,  a  venturous  soldier 


He  pluclicd,  he  tasted.  Milton. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-LY,  adv.  Daringly  ;  fearlessly  ;  bold- 
ly- Bacon. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  hardiness; 
fearlessness ;  intrepidity.  The  event  made  them  re- 
pent of  their  venturousness. 

VISNE    '  (  "'     P*  t"c'"!a  '  Norm,  visne.] 

In  law,  a  neighborhood  or  near  place  ;  the  place 
where  an  action  is  laid.  In  certain  cases,  the  court 
has  power  to  change  the  venue.  Cyc. 

The  twelve  men  who  are  to  try  the  cause,  must  be  of  the  same 
venue  where  the  demand  is  made.  Blackstone. 

VEN'ljR,  n.  A  thrust.  [See  Venet.] 
VEN'U.-LITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell  of 
[Not  used.] 


the  genus  Ve- 


VE'NUS,  n.  [L.  ;  W.  Owencr,  from  onoen,  white,  fair, 
the  feminine  of  gwyn,  while,  fair,  that  affords  hap- 
piness; also  gtr-nn,  rage,  violent  impulse  of  the  mind, 
lust,  smart;  gwyii&u,  to  whiten;  gioynt,  wind,  L. 
ventus;  gwynawg,  full  of  rage  ;  gwenl,nn  open  coun- 
try ;  gwenu,  to  smile  ;  gwcninjo,  poison,  L.  venenum, 
Eng.  venom  ;  grrrurr/nunr,  to  poison,  to  fret  or  irritate. 
These  affinities  lead  to  the  true  origin  of  these  words. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  shoot  or  rush,  as 
light  or  wind.  From  light  is  derived  the  sense  of 
white,  fair,  Venus,  or  it  is  from  opening,  parting; 
and  from  rushing,  moving,  comes  wind,  and  the  sense 
of  raging,  fury,  whence  L.  venenum,  poison,  that 
which  frets  or  causes  to  rage.  These  words  all  coin- 
cide with  L.  venio,  which  signifies  to  rush,  to  fall,  to 
happen  ;  venor,  to  hunt,  &c.  The  Greeks  had  the 
same  idea  of  the  goddess  of  love,  viz.,  that  her  name 
signified  fairness,  whiteness,  and  hence  the  fable  that 
she  sprung  from  froth,  whence  her  Greek  name 
Aabpoiirn,  from  uoiooc,  froth.  But  Venus  may  be 
from  lust  or  raging.] 

1.  In  mytholotrij,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love; 
that  is,  beauty  or  love  deified  ;  just  as  the  Gaelic  and 
Irish  diana,  swiftness,  impetuosity,  is  denominated 
the  goddess  of  hunting. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  inferior  planets,  whose 
orbit  is  between  the  Earth  and  Mercury.  As  morn- 
ing star,  it  was  called  by  the  ancients"  Lucifer;  as 
evening  star,  Hesperus.  Its  distance  from  the  sun 
is  about  68,000,(100  of  miles  ;  its  diameter,  770  )  miles; 
and  its  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun,  224  days. 

Olmsted. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  copper. 

4.  In  conchology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  in- 
cluding  the  common  clam. 

VE'NUS'S  Oo.MB,  ?t.  An  annual  plant  of  the  genus 
Scandix  ;  shepherd's  needle.  Lee. 

VE'NUS'S  FLY'-TRAP,  77.  A  plant,  Diontea  nms- 
cipula.  It  seizes  and  holds  fast  insects  which  brush 
against  its  leaves. 

VE'NUS'S  LOOK'IXC-GLaSS,  77.  An  annual  plant 
of  the  gi'iiusVampanula,  allied  to  the  bell-flower. 

VE'NUS'S  Na'VEL-WORT,  77.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Omphalodes  or  C'ynoglossum,  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  its  seeds.  Loudon. 

VE-NUST',  a.     [L.  venustus.] 
Beautiful.     [Not  used.] 

VE-Ra'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  vcraz,  from  verus,  true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth  ;  habitually  disposed  to  speak 
truth. 

2.  True.     [Little  used.]  Pinkerton. 
VE-RA'CIOUS-LY,  ado.     Truthfully. 
VE-RAC'I-TY,  (ve-ras'e-te,)  77.     [It.  vcracitd ;  from  L. 

verax,  from  verus,  true.] 

1.  Habitual  observance  of  truth,  or  habitual  truth; 
as,  a  man  of  veracity.  His  veracity  is  not  called  in 
question.  The  question  of  the  court  is,  whether  you 
know  the  witness  to  be  a  man  of  veracity.  We  rely 
on  history,  when  we  have  confidence  in  the  veracity 
and  industry  of  the  historian. 

"  The  veracity  of  facts,"  is  not  correct  language. 
Truth  is  applicable  to  men  and  to  facts;  veracity  to 
men  only,  or  to  sentient  beings. 

2.  Invariable  expression  of  truth  ;  as,  the  veracity 
of  our  senses.  Karnes. 

VE-RAN'DA,  77.  An  Oriental  word  denoting  a  kind 
of  open  portico,  formed  by  extending  a  sloping  roof 
beyond  the  main  building.  Chalmers. 

VE-RA'TRINE,    ) 

VE-RAT'RI-NA,  \  n.     [L.  veratrum.] 

VE-KA'TRI-A,      ) 

A  vegetable  alkaloid,  obtained  from  Asagrcea 
officinalis,  and  called  Veratrinf.  from  a  mistake 
of  the  analyst,  who  supposed  he  was  analyzing  the 
seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla.  Although  called 
veratrine,  it  is  not  known  lo  be  contained  in  any 
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species  of  the  genus  verati  urn.  This  alkaloid  is  re- 
markable for  its  sternutatory  powers.  'J'tilhj. 

VE-RA'TRUM,  ».  A  genus  of  plants  having  vary 
poisonous  qualities. 

VERIS,  n.  [L.  verbum;  Fr.  verba  Pp.  and  It.  verba; 
Iv.fearb;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.fero.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  part  of  speech  that  expresses 
action,  motion,  bring,  suffering,  or  a  request  or  com- 
mand to  do  or  forbear  any  thing.  The  verb  affirms, 
declares,  asks,  or  commands;  as,  I  write ;  he  runs; 
the  river  flows  ;  they  sleep  ;  we  see  ;  they  are  deceived; 
depart;  go;  come;  write;  does  he  improve? 

When  the  action  expressed  by  a  verb  is  exerted  on 
an  object,  or  terminates  upon  it,  the  act  is  considered 
us  passing  to  that  object,  and  the  verb  is  called  tran- 
sitive ;  as,  I  read  Livy.  When  the  act  expressed  by 
the  verb  terminates  in  the  agent  or  subject,  the  verb 
is  called  intransitive ;  as,  I  run ;  I  walk  ;  I  sleep. 

When  the  agent  and  object  change  places,  and  the 
agent  is  considered  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
object  is  affected,  the  verb  is  called  passive;  as, 
Goliath  was  slain  by  David. 

2.  A  word.  South. 
VERB'AL,  a.     [Fr.  ;  L.  verbalis.] 

1.  Spoken  ;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words  ;  not 
written  ;  as,  a  verbal  message  ;  a  verbal  contract ; 
verbal  testimony. 

2.  Oral ;  uttered  by  the  mouth.  ShaJe. 

3.  Consisting  in  mere  words  ;  as,  a  verbal  reward. 

4.  Respecting  words  only  ;  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words,  or  attending  to  words 
only  ;  as,  a  verbal  critic. 

6.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word ;  as, 
a  verbal  translation. 

7.  In  grammar,  derived  from  a  verb  ;  as,  a  verbal 
noun. 

8.  Verbose;  abounding  with  words.  Shale. 
VERB'AL,  n.     In  grammar,  a  noun   derived   from  a 

verb.  Brands. 

VERIt'AL-ISM,  n.     Something  expressed  orally. 
VERB-AL'I-TY,  n.     Mere  words  ;  bare  literal  expres- 
sions. Brown. 
VERB'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  a  verb. 
VERB'AL-LY,  ado.      In  words   spoken;    by   words 
uttered  orally.  Soutli. 
2.  Word  for  word  ;  as,  to  translate  verbally. 

Dryden. 
VER-BA'TIM,  ado.  [L.]  Word  for  word  ;  in  the 
same  words  ;  as,  to  tell  a  story  verbatim  as  another 
has  related  it. 
VER-Bl2'NA,  n.  Vervain  ;  a  genus  of  plants.  Two 
sorts  are  extensively  cultivated,  one  for  its  lemon- 
scented  foliage,  and  the  other  for  the  great  beauty  of 
its  flowers.  Mead. 

VER'BEN-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  verbena,  vervain.} 

Strewed  with  vervain. 
VER'BEN-A-TED,   pp.     Strewed  or  sanctified  with 

vervain,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients. 
VER'BEN-A-TING,  ppr.    Strewing  with  vervain. 

Drake. 
VKR'BER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  verbero.] 

•J'o  heat  :   to  strike.      [jYot  in  uic.] 
VER-BER-A'TION,  n.    A  beating  or  striking  blows. 
Jirbulhnot. 
2.  The  impulse  of  a  body,  which  causes  sound. 
Cue. 
VERB'I-AGE,   n.      [Fr.]      Verbosity  ;    use  of  many 
words  without  necessity;  superabundance  of  words. 
VERBOSE',  a.     [L.  vrrbosus.) 

Abounding  in  words  ;   using  or  containing  more 
words   than   are   necessary ;    prolix ;    tedious    by   a 
multiplicity  of  words;  as,  a  verbose  speaker;  a  ver- 
bose argument. 
VER-BoSE'LV,  adv.     Wordily. 

VER-BOS'1-TY,       In.  Employment  of  a  superabund- 
VER-BoSE'NESS,  j       ance    of   words;  the    use  of 
more  words  than  are  necessary  ;  as,  the  verbosity  of  a 
speaker. 

2.    Superabundance  of  words;   prolixity;  as,  the 
verbtisitii  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 
VER'DAN-CY,  n.    [See  Verdant.]      Greenness. 

VEIVDANT,   a.      [Fr.  verdoyant;  L.   viridans,  from 

viridis,  from  vireo,  to  be  green.     The  radical  sense 

of  the  verb  is,  to  grow  or  advance  with  strength.] 

1.  Green  ;  fresh  ;  covered  with  growing  plants  or 
grass  ;  as,  verdant  fields  ;  a  verdant  lawn. 

2.  Flourishing. 
VER'DANT-IA'.m/e.     Freshly;  flourishingly. 
VERD-AN-TiUUE',  (verd-an-teek',)  n.  [Fr.]  Ancient 

green  ;  a  term  given  to  a  green  incrustation  on  an- 
cient coins,  brass  or  copper.  It  is  a  hydrated  dicar- 
bonate  of  copper.  Turner. 

2.  A  mottled-green  serpentine  marble ;.  also,  a 
green  porphyry,  used  as  marble,  and  called  Oriental 
Verd-astique.  Dana. 

VER'DER-ER, )  n.     [Fr.  verdier,  from  verd,  green  ;  or 
VER'DER-OR,  |      Low  L.  viridarius.] 

An  officer  in  England,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
king's  forest,  to  preserve  the  vert  and  venison,  keep 
the  assizes,  view,  receive  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

Blackstone. 
VER'DICT,  n.    [L.  verum  dictum,  true  declaration.] 


The  answer  of  a  jury  given   to  the  court  con- 


when  they  decide  in  general  terms,  or  in  the  terms 
of  the  general  issue,  as  no  inron'j,  no  disseisin  ;  special, 
when  the  jury  find  and  state  the  facts  at  large,  and 
as  to  the  law,  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Decision  ;  judgment ;  opinion  pronounced  ;  as, 
to  be  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

These  enormities  were  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  common 

VER'DI-GR'IS,  (vur'de-grees,)  n.  [Fr.  verd  and  gris ; 
green-gray.] 

Disacetate  of  copper.  In  an  impure  state,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  green  pigment.  In  a  pure  state,  it  is 
emplnvcd  in  medicine. 

VER'DI-TER,  n.    [verdc-terre,  green  earth  ;  tcrreverte.] 

A  fine  azure-blue  mineral.     It  is  a  hydrated  snb- 

sesquicarbonate  of  capper.     It  is  prepared  artificially, 

but  the  process  is  kept  secret.     It  is  sometimes  used 

as  a  pigment.  Thomas  Thomson. 

VER'DI-TQRE,  n.    The  faintest  and  palest  green. 

VERD'URE,  (verd'yur,)  n.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  vireo.] 

Green;  greenness;  freshness  of  vegetation ;  as, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  in  June  ;  the  verdure  of 
spring. 

VERD'LTR-OUS,  a.  Covered  with  green;  clothed 
with  the  fresh  color  of  vegetables  ;  as,  verdurous  pas- 
tures. Philips. 

VER'E-CUND,  a.     [L.  verecundus.] 

Bashful  ;  modest.     [Not  much  used.]  Wotton. 

VER-E-CUND'I-TY,  n.  Bashfulness  ;  modesty; 
blushing.     [Not  in  much  use.] 

VERGE,  (verj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  verga,  L.  virga,  a  rod, 
that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  rod  or 
staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace 
of  a  dean.  Sioift. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are  ad- 
mitted tenants,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand,  and 
swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  this  account,  such 
tenants  are  called  tenants  by  the  verge. 

Cije.    England. 

3.  In  to,  the  compass  or  extent  of  the  king's  court, 
within  which  is  hounded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household  ;  so  called  from  the 
verge  or  staff  which  the  marshal  bears.  Cowel. 

4.  The  extreme  side  or  end  of  any  tiling  which  has 
some  extent  of  length;  the  brink;  edge;  border; 
margin. 

[This  seems  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
L.  verge] 

5.  Among  gardeners,  the  edge  or  outside  of  a 
border;  also,  a  slip  of  grass  adjoining  to  gravel- 
walks,  and  dividing  them  from  the  borders  in  the 
parterre-garden.  Cyc. 

6.  A  part  of  a  timepiece. 
VERGE,  v.  i.     [L.  verge]     ' 

1.  To  tend  downward  ;  to  bend  ;  to  slope  ;  as,  a 
hill  verges  to  the  north. 

2.  To  tend  ;  to  incline  ;  to  approach. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  ot  life  which  is  to  be  labor 
and  sorrow.  Sudft. 

VERG'ER,  7i.  He  that  carries  the  mace  before  the 
bishop,  dean,  Ate  Farquhar.     Cyc. 

2.  An  officer  who  carries  a  white  wand  before  the 
justices  of  either  bench  in  England.  Cyc. 

3.  A  pew-opener  or  attendant  at  a  church. 
VERG'ING,  ppr.     Bending  or  inclining  ;  tending. 
VER'GOU-LEOSE,  n.    A  variety  of  pear  ;  contracted 

to  Vehgaloo  ;  written  also  Veroalieu. 

VE-RID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  veridieus;  verus  and  dico.] 
Telling  truth.     [Not  used.] 

VER'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  verify.]  That  may  be 
verified  ;  that  may  be  proved  or  confirmed  by  in- 
contestable evidence.  South. 

VER-l-FICA'TION,  tj.  [Fr.  See  Verify.]  The 
act  of  verifying  or  proving  to  be  true  ;  the  act  of 
confirming  or  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any 
powers  granted,  or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or 
competent  evidence. 

VER'1-FI-£D,  (ver'e-fide,)  pp.  Proved  ;  confirmed 
by  competent  evidence. 

VER'I-FI-ER,  «.    One  that  proves  or  makes  appear 


tol 


i  true. 


W. 


iln< 


2.  To  fulfill,  as  a  promise  ;  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
a  prediction  ;  to  show  to  be  true.  The  predictions 
of  this  venerable  patriot  have  been  verified.  Oen. 
xlii.     1  Kings  viii. 

3.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of  any 
thing  by  examination  or  competent  evidence.  The 
first  act  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  to  verify 
their  powers,  by  exhibiting   their   credentials   to   a 

—  I  of  the  house,  or  other  proper  authority. 
United  Stoics. 


F  V-ING,  ppr.     Proving  to  be  true  ,  confirming  ; 

lishing  as  authentic. 

•  LY,  adv.     [from  very.]     In  truth  ;  in  fact;  cer- 


2.  Really;  truly;  with   great  confidence.     It  was 
vcrihi  thought  the  enterprise  would  succeed. 
VER-I-SLM'I-LAR,  a       [L.  verieimUis  ;   verus,   true, 
and  similis,  like.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  probable  ;  likely 
White. 
VER-I-SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  77.     [L.  verisimilitude-.] 

The  appearance  of  truth  ;  probability  ;  likelihood. 

Vtrimmititwle   and   opinion    are   an  easy  purchase:    but  true 

knowledge  is  dear  and  ditlicull.  GtanvUU. 


VER-I-SI-MIL'I-TY,  for  Verisimilitude,  is  not  in 
use. 

VER'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]     True  ;  agreeable  to  fact. 

[Little  used.]  Shak. 

VKR'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  true  manner.  [06,-.] 
VER'I-TY,  71.      [Fr.  veriti ;   L.   Veritas,   from   verus, 

true  ;  W.  gwirez  ;  Sans,  wartha.] 

1.  Truth  ;  consonance  of  a  statement,  proposition, 
or  other  thing  to  fact.     1  Tim.  ii. 

It  is  a  prupi-iiiiii  uf  el'Tnal  verity,  that  none  can   guvcm  wiiiln 
he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  or  tenet. 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verily.  Davits. 

3.  Moral  truth  ;  agreement  of  the  words  with  the 
thoughts.  Johnson. 

VER'JOICE,  (-juse,)  n.     [Fr.  verjus,  that  is,  verd  jus, 
the  juice  of  green  fruits.] 

A  liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  sour  grapes, 

Ate,  used  in  sauces,  ragouts,  and   the   like.     It  is 

used  also  in  the  purification  of  wax  for  candles,  in 

poultices,  Ate.  Cyc. 

VER'MEIL.     See  Vermilion. 

VER-ME-OL'O-GIST,  71.      [Infra.]     One  who  treats 

of  vermes. 
VER-ME  OL'O-GY,  n.     [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  Gr. 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  vermes,  or  that  part  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  vermes.     [Not  used,] 
[Helminthologv  is  the  legitimate  term.] 
VER'MES,  71.  pi.     [L.]     Worms:    this  is  the  same 

word,  varied  in  orthography. 
VER-MI-CEL'LI,  (vei-ine-chel'ly  or  ver-me-sel'ly,)  71. 
[It.  vcrmicello,  a  little  worm,  L.  vcrmiculus,  from  ver- 
mis, a  worm.] 

In  cookery,  little  rolls  or  threads  of  paste,  or  a  com- 
position of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron  ;  used  in 
jsotips  and  pottages. 
VER-.MI"CEOUS,  (ver-mish'us,)  a.     [L.  vermes.] 

Pertaining  to  worms  ;  wormy. 
VEK-MICU-LAR,  a.     [L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm, 


s,  a  ' 


nblii 


S  a 


nil  ;  por- 


intestines,  called  also  Peri- 
Cyc. 


crmiculatus.] 

playing  which  resem- 

Forme'd   in  the  lifce- 


bles  the  motion 
VER-J1I€'U-La- 
ness  of  the  motion  of  a  worm. 

Fermiculutcd  work;  rustic  work  so  wrought  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  into  or 
tracked  by  worms.  Gwilt. 

VER-MIC  i;-I.A-TL\G,  ppr.  Forming  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  motion  of  a  worm. 
VEK-MIC-U-La'TION,  71.  The  act  or  operation  of 
moving  in  the  form  of  a  worm  ;  continuation  of  mo- 
tion from  one  part  to  another,  as  111  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  so  as  to  resemble  the  mo- 
tion of  a  worm. 
VERM'I-eiJLE,  71.     [L.  vermiculus.] 

A  little  worm  or  grub.  Derham, 

VER-MlCU-LoSE, 
VER-MIC'tj-LOUS, 

s  or  grubs. 


1!.-, 


[L.  vcrmiculosus.] 

worm,  and  forma, 


VEHM'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  7 

Having  the  form   or  shape  of  a  worm;  as,  the 

vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 
VER.M-IF'i;-GAL,  a.     Tending  to  prevent  or  destroy 

vermin,  or  to  expel  worms.  Lindley. 

VEIIM'I-FUGE,  a.     [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and  fugo,  to 

A  medicine  or  substance  that  expels  worms  from 
animal  bodies  ;  an  anthelmintic. 
VER'MIL,  11.     [Fr.  venneU.]     Vermilion,     [lw.'.j. 
Spenser. 
VER-MIL'ION,  (ver-mil'yun,)  71.      [Fr.  rm.nl,  ver- 
milion; It.  vi rmiglionc;  from   L.  vermiculus,  vermis } 
a  name  sometimes  improperly  given  to  the  kermes. 
See  Crimson.] 

1.  A  bright-red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  consisting  of 
sixteen  pans  of  sulphur  and  one  hundred  parts  of 
mercury.  It  is  sometimes  found  native,  of  a  red  01 
brown  color,  and  is  then  called  Cinnabar.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment.  Dana. 
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2.  The  cochineal,  a  small  insect  found  on  a  partic- 
ular plant. 

[Improper  or  obsolete.] 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  color.  In  blushing,  the  deli- 
cate check  is  covered  with  vermilion. 

VER-MIL'ION,  (ver-mil'yun,)  v.  t.  To  dye  red  ;  to 
cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

VER-MIL'ION-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Dyed  or  tinged  with  a 
bright  red. 

VERM'IN,  n.  sing,  and  pi. ;  used  chiefly  in  the  plu- 
ral.    [Fr.  and  It.  vermine ;  from  L.  vermes,  worms.] 

1.  All  sorts  of  small  animals  which  are  destructive 
to  grain  or  other  produce  ;  all  noxious  little  animals 
or  insects,  as  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  worms,  grubs, 
flies,  &c. 

These  vermin  do  great  injuries  in  the  field.  Mortimer. 

2.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings  in  contempt;  as, 
base  vermin.  Hudibras. 

VERM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  vermino.] 

To  breed  vermin. 
VERM-IN-A'TION,  n.    The  breeding  of  vermin. 

Derham. 
2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 
VERM' INLY,  adv.  or  a.     Like  vermin;  of  the  na- 
ture of  vermin. 
VERM'IN-OUS,  a.    Tending  to  breed  vermin. 

The  verminous  disposition  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

VER-MIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  pario, 
to  bear.] 

Producing  worms.  Brown. 

VER-MIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  voro, 
to  devour.] 

Devouring  worms;  feeding  on  worms.     Vermivo- 
rons  birds  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer. 
VER-NACU.-LAR,  a.     [L.  vernaculus,  born  in  one's 
house,  from  vena,  a  servant.] 

1.  Native  ;  belonging  to  the  country  of  one's  birth. 
English  is  our  vernacular  language.  The  vernacular 
idiom  is  seldom  perforlly  acquired  by  foreigners. 

2.  Native  ;  belonging  to  the  person  by  birth  or  na- 
ture. Milner. 

A  vernacular  disease  is  one  which  prevails  in  a  par- 
ticular country  or  district ;  more  generally  called  En- 
demic. 

VER-NA€'U-LAR-ISM,  n.    A  vernacular  idiom. 

VER-NAC'LT-LAR-LY,  ado.  In  agreement  with  the 
vernacular  mariner. 

VER-NA€'U_-LOUS,  a,  [Supra.]  Vernacular ;  also, 
sculling.     [06s.]  Brown.     Spenser. 

VER'NAL,  «.     [L.  vcrnalis,  from  ver,  spring.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  spring;  appearing  in  spring; 
as,  vernal  bloom. 

Vernal  Sowers  are  preparatives  to  autumnal  fruits.    Rambler. 

2.  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. 

Vernal  signs ;  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  appears 
in  the  spring. 

Vernal  equinox ;  the  equinox  in  spring  or  March; 
opposed  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  September. 
VER'NANT,  a.     [L.  vemans;  verno,  to  flourish.] 
Flourishing,  as  in  spring;  as,  vcrnant  flowers. 
Milton. 
VER'NATE,  v.  i.    To  become  young  again.     [JVot  in 

VER-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  verno.-] 

In  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves 
within  the  bud.  [It  is  called  also  Foliation  or 
Leafing.]  _      Martyn. 

VER'NIeR,  n.  [from  the  inventor.]  A  contrivance 
attached  to  the  graduated  limb  of  an  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  aliquot  parts  of  the  small- 
est spaces  into  which  the  instrument  is  divided. 

Olmsted. 
VER-NIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  vernilis,  from  verna,  a  slave.] 
Servility  ;  fawning  behavior,  like  that  of  a  slave. 
[JYot  in  use.]  Bailey. 

VE-RON'I-CA,  n.     [vcra-icon,  true  image.] 

1.  A  portrait  or  representation  of  the  face  of  our 
Savior  on  handkerchiefs. 

2.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  Speedwell. 
VER'RU-GoSE,  j  a.     [L.  verruca,  a  wart ;  verrucosus, 
VER'RU-€OUS,  (      full  of  warts.] 

Warty  ;  having  little  knobs  or  warts  on  the  sur- 
face ;  jis,  a  verrucous  capsule.  Martyn. 
VER-RO'CU-LoSE,    a.      Having    minute,   wart-like 

VERS-A-UIL'i-TY,     j  n.     [L.  vcrsabilis,  from  versor, 
VERS'A-BEE-NESS,  ,      to  turn.] 

Aptness  to  be  turned  round.     [JVot  used.]      Diet. 
VERS'A-BLE,  a.  [Supra.]  That  may  be  turned.   [JVot 

VERS'AL,  for  Universal.  [JV'oi  used,  or  very  vulo-ar.] 
VEItS'ANT,  a.    Familiar. 

VERS'A-TILE,  (vers'a-til,)  a.  [L.  versatile,  from 
versor,  to  turn.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round  ;  as,  a  versatile  boat 
or  spindle.  Harte. 

2  Liable  to  be  turned  in  opinion  ;  changeable;  va- 
riable ;  unsteady  ;  as,  a  man  of  versatile  disposition. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another; 
readily  applied  to  a  new  task,  or  to  various  subjects ; 
as,  a  man  of  versatile  genius. 

4.  In  natural  history,  capable  of  revolving ;  freely 


movable ;  as,  a  versatile  anther,  which  is  fixed  at  one 

point,  but  freely  movable.  Lindley. 

VERS'A-TILE-LY,  ado.    In  a  versatile  manner. 
VERS-A-TIL'I-TY,       In.    The  quality  of  beingvers- 
VERS'A-TILE-NESS,  \      atile  ;  aptness  to  change; 

readiness  to  be  turned  ;  variableness. 
2.  The  faculty  of  easily  turning  one's  mind  to  new 

tasks  or  subjects  ;  as,  the  versatility  of  genius. 
VERSE,  (vers,)  n.     [L.  versus;  Fr.  vers;  from  L.  ver- 

to,  to  turn.] 

1.  In  poetry,  a  line  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  disposed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  species  of  poetry  which  the  author  in- 
tends to  compose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  and  tetrameter,  &c,  according  to 
the  number  of  feet  in  each.  A  verse  of  twelve  syl- 
lables is  called  an  Alexandrian  or  Alexandrine.  Two 
or  more  verses  form  a  stanza  or  strophe. 

2.  Poetry  ;  metrical  language. 

Virtue  was  taught  in  verse.  Prior. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition,  particular- 
ly of  the  chapters  in  the  Scriptures.  The  author  of 
the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  verses  is  not 
ascertained.  The  New  Testament  was  divided  into 
verses  by  Robert  Stephens. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry.  Pope. 

5.  A  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  performed  by  a 
single  voice  to  each  part. 

Blank  verse ;  poetry  in  which  the  lines  do  not  end 
in  rhymes. 

Heroic  verse  usually  consists  of  ten  syllables,  or,  in 
English,  of  five  accented  syllables,  constituting  five 
feet. 
VERSE,  v.  t.    To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  relate  poetically. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love.  Shak. 

To  be  versed,  [L.  versor;]  to  be  well  skilled  ;  to  be 
acquainted  with ;  as,  to  be  versed  in  history  or  in  ge- 
ometry. 
VERS'A'D,  (verst,)  pp.    Skilled 
VERS'EI)  SINE.     See  Sine. 
VERSE'-HON'OR-ING,  a     Doing  honor  to  poetry. 

VERSE'MAN,  )  n.    A  writer  of  verses ;  in  ludi- 

VERSE'MON"GER,  (      crous  language.  Prior. 

VERS'ER,  n.    A  maker  of  verses ;  a  versifier. 

B.  Jonson 
VERS'I-€LE,  (vers'e-kl,)  n.    [L.  versiculus.] 

A  little  verse. 
VERS'I-eOL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  )        rT    „„■„,„,.■, 

VERS'I-€0L-OIUED,  (-kul-lurd,)  |  a-    l>  ™™color.] 

Having  various  colors;  changeable  in  color. 
VER-Sie'U-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  verses ;  designat- 
ing distinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 
VER-SI-FI-€a'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  versifier.] 

The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  composing  poetic  verse. 

Versification  is   the  result  of  art,  labor,  and  rule, 

rather  than  of  invention,  or  the  fire  of  genius.     It 

consists  in  adjusting  the  long  and  short  syllables, 

;   and  forming  fed  into  harmonious  measure.       Cyc. 

VERS'I-FI-Ca-TOR,  n.    A  versifier.      [Little  used.] 


Formed 


[See  Versifier.] 
-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  from  Ve 


VERS'I- 

into  verse, 

VERST-Fl-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  verses.  Not  ev- 
ery versifier  is  a  poet. 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse  ;  or  one  who  ex- 
presses the  ideas  of  another  writlen  in  prose  ;  as,  Dr. 
Watts  was  a  versifier  of  the  Psalms. 
VERS'I-F5,  v.  i.    To  make  verses 

I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best  Dryden. 

VERS'I-F?,  v.  t.    To  relate  or  describe  in  verse 

I'll  versify  the  truth.  Daniel 

2.  To  turn  into  verse  ;  as,  to  versify  the  Psalms. 
VERS'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  verse. 
VER'SION,  (ver'shun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  versio.] 

1.  A  turning;  a  change  or  transformation;  as,  the 
version  of  air  into  water.     [Unusual.]  Bacon. 

2.  Change  of  direction  ;  as,  the  version  of  the 
beams  of  light.     [Unusual.]  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  translating  ;  the  rendering  of  thoughts 
or  ideas,  expressed  in  one  language,  into  words  of 
like  signification  in  another  language.  How  long 
was  Pope  engaged  in  tile  version  of  Homer? 

4.  Translation;  that  which  is  rentlered  from  an- 
other language.  We  have  a  good  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  a  good  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  Samaritan.  The  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria. 

VERST,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of  length  containing 
llliti]  yards,  or  3500  feet;  about  two  thirds  of  an 
English  mile 

VER'SUS,  [L.]  Against ;  as,  John  Doe  versus  Richard 
Roe. 

VER-SOTE',  a.     Crafty  ;  wily. 

VERT,  7i.*  [Fr.  rml,  green,  L.  viridis.] 

1.  In  the  forest  laws,  every  tiling  that  grows  and 
bears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest.  To  preserve 
vert  and  venison  .is  the  duty  of  the  verderer. 

England. 
*  2.  In  heraldry,  a  green  color. 


VER 

VERT'E-BER,  I   _   „ 
VERT'E-BRE:    See  Vertebra. 
VERT'E-BRA,  n. ;  pi.  Vertebra. 


[L.  vertebra,  from 


A  joint  of  the  spine  or  back-bone  of  an  animal. 
VERT'E-BRAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  joints  of  the 
spine  or  back-bone. 

2.  Having  a  back- bone  or  spinal  joints;  as,vertebral 
anima' 

An  animal  of  the  class  which 


An  animal  having  a  spine  with 


VERT'E-BRAL,  to. 
have  a  back-bone 

VERT'E-BRATE,  ; 
joints. 

VERT'E-BR5TE,       )         rT  .  ,     ,      , 

VERT'E-BRA-TED,  j  "■     [L-  vertcbralus.] 

Having  a  back  bone,  or  vertebral  column,  contain- 
ing the  spinal  marrow,  as  an  animal ;  as  man,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  Cuvier. 

VERT'E-BRaTES,  J  n.  pi.     Vertebrated  animals,  in- 

VERT-E-BRa'TA,  j  eluding  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes. 

VERT'E-BRE.     See  Vertebra. 

VERT'EX,  n.  [L.,  from  verto,  to  turn  ;  primarily,  a 
round  point.] 

1.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head.  Coxe. 

2.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  other  thing ;  the  point  of  a 
cone,  pyramid,  angle,  or  figure  ;  the  pole  of  a  glass, 
in  optics.  The  vertex  of  a  curve  is  the  point  from 
which  the  diameter  is  drawn,  or  the  intersection  of 
the  diameter  and  the  curve. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  zenith  ;  the  point  of  the  heav- 
ens perpendicularly  over  the  head.  Cyc. 

VERT'I-CAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vertex.] 

1.  Placed  or  being  in  the  zenith,  or  perpendicularly 
over  the  head.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inhabitants 
within  the  tropics  at  certain  times  every  year. 

2.  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

Vertical  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  stand  so  erect 
that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be  called  the  upper 
or  under. 

Vertical  anthers  are  such  as  terminate  the  fila- 
ments, and,  being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no 
less  upright  than  the  filaments  themselves.       Cyc. 

Vertical  angles;  in  geometry,  tile  opposite  angles 
formed  by  two  inserting  straight  lines.         Brande. 

Vertical  circle  ;  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.  The  meridian  of 
any  place  is  a  vertical  circle.  The  vertical  circles  are 
called  azimuth  circles.  Hutton. 

Vertical  line;  in  dialing,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  in  conies,  a  right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vortex  of  the  cone. 
Brande. 

Vertical  plane,  in  conies,  is  a  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex  of  a  cone,  and  through  its  axis. 

Prime  vertical;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  passing  through  the 
zenith  and  the  east  and  west  points. 
VERT'I-CAL-LY,  adv.    In  the  zenith. 
VERT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  in  the  ze- 
nith, or  perpendicularly  over  the  head.     [Vertical- 
ity  is  not  used.] 
VERT'I-CIL,  ?i.     [L.  verticillus,  from  vertex,  supra.] 

In  botany,  a  little  whirl ;  a  mode  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a  kind  of 
ring.  Cue. 

VER-TIC'IL-LATE,  a.  [Pupra.]  In  botany,  vertic- 
illate  flowers  are  such  as  grow  in  a  whirl,  around 
the  stem  or  in  rings,  one  above  another,  at  each 
joint.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  this  sense  to  leaves 
and  branches.  Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  bear 
whirled  flowers.  Martyn.     Lee. 

VER-TIC'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  n.  [from  vertex,  supra.] 
The  power  of  turning  ;  revolution;  rotation.    Locke. 

2.  That  property  of  the  loadstone  by  which  it  turns 
to  some  particular  point. 


.'  attraction  el"  the  magnet  was  It 


.  lung  Ufmv  i 


VER-TIG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  verliginosus.] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  Whirling;  rotary;  as,  n  vertig- 
inous motion.  Bentley. 

2.  Giddv  ;  affected  with  vertigo.  Woodward. 
VER-TIG'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  a  whirling  or  gid- 
diness. 

VER-TIG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    Giddiness ;  a  whirling, 

or  sense  of  whirling  ;  unsteadiness.  Taylor. 

VERT'I-GO,  7t.     [L.,  from  verto,  to  turn.] 

Giddiness  ;  dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head  ; 
an  affection  of  tile  head,  in  which  objects  appear  to 
move  in  various  directions,  though  stationary,  and 
the  person  affected  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  an 
erect  posture. 

[This  word  is  also  pronounced  by  some  ver-a'go, 
and  by  others  ver-t'i'go.] 
VER'VaIN,  n.    A  plant ;  the  popular  name  of  some 

species  of  the  genus  Verbena. 
VER'VAIN-MAL'LoW,  n.    A  species  of  Mallow,  the 
VER'VELS,  7i. pi.    [Fr.  verveUe.]    [Malvaalcea.  Cyc. 

Labels  tied  to  a  hawk.  Jlinsworth. 

VER'Y,  a.     [Fr.  vrai;  L.  verus ;  G.  wahr ;  D.  waar.] 
True ;  real. 

Whether  thou  be  my  yen/  son  Esau  or  not.  — Gen.  xivii. 
He  that  repealeth  a  ;n;aier,  s,  pa.atvlh  very  friends.  —  Pro*.  xv'A. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 


*  See  Pictorial  JViistnttioiis. 
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VER'Y,  adv.  As  an  adverb,  or  modifier  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  very  denotes  in  a  great  degree,  an  emi- 
nent or  high  degree,  but  not  generally  the  highest ; 
as,  a  very  great  mountain  ;  a  very  bright  sun  ;  a  very 
cold  day  ;  a  very  pernicious  war ;  a  very  benevolent 
disposition  ;  the  river  Hows  rem  rapidly. 

VES'I-CANT,  7i.  [Infra.]  A  blistering  application  ; 
an  epispastic.  Bigcloio. 

VES'l-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  vesica,  a  little  bladder;  Gr. 
4>vaKn,  from  fvoatii,  to  inflate.] 

To  blister  ;  to  raise  little  bladders,  or  separate  the 
cuticle  by  inflaming  the  skin.  Celsus  recommends 
to  vesicate  the  external  pails  of  wounds.     Wiseman. 

VES'I-CATED,  pp.     Blistered. 

VES'I-CA-Tl\G,  ppr.     Blistering. 

VES-I-CA'TION,  ii.  The  process  of  raising  blisters  or 
little  cuticufir  bladders  no  the  skin. 

VES'I-CA-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  vesiculate.] 

A  blistering  application  or  plaster  ;  an  epispastic. 

VES'I-CLE,  (ves'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  vesicula.      See  Vesi- 

1.  A  little  bladder,  or  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  sep- 
arated from  the  skin  and  filled  with  some  humor. 

2.  Any  small,  membranous  cavity  in  animals  or 
vegetables.  The  lungs  consist  of  vesicles  admitting 
air.  Ray.     Cyc. 

VE-Sre'TJ-LAR,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  vesicles ;    con- 
VE-SIC'U-LOUS,  (      sisting  of  vesicles. 

2.  Hollow  ;  full  of  interstices.  Cheyne. 

3.  Having  little  bladders  or  glands  on  the  surface, 
as  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

VE-Sie'tJ-LATE,  a.     Bladdery  ;  full  of  bladders. 

VES'PER,   n.     [L.      This   word   and   Hesperus   are 
probably  of  one  origin,  and  both  from  the  root  of 
west.] 
The  evening  star  ;  Venus  ;  also,  the  evening. 

VES'PERS,  71.  pi.  The  evening  song  or  evening  ser- 
vice in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Sicilian  vespers ;  the  era  of  the  general  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  on  Easter  evening,  1282,  at 
the  toll  of  the  bell  for  vespers. 

VES'PER-TINE,  a.     [L.  vesperlinus.     See  Vesper.] 
Pertaining  to  the  evening  ;    happening  or  being  in 
the  evening. 

VES'PI-A-RY,  7i.  The  nest  or  habitation  of  wasps, 
hornets,  &c. 

VES'SEL,  71.  fit.  vasella,  from  vasa,  a  vase  or  vessel ; 
Fr.  vaisscau  ;  Sp.  vasija :  from  L.  bos,  vasis.  This 
word  is  probably  the  Eng.  vat,  in  a  different  dialect  ; 
Q.fass,  a  vat  ;  gefais,  a  vessel  ;  fusscn,  to  hold  ;  al- 
lied probably  to  fast,  fasten.  The  Sp.  vasija  is  from 
the  Latin  ;  but  the  Spanish  has  also  barel,  a  general 
name  of  all  floating  buildings;  probably  of  Celtic 
origin.] 

1.  A  cask  or  utensil  proper  for  holding  liquors  and 
other  things,  as  a  tun,  a  pipe,  a  puncheon,  a  hogs- 
head, a  barrel,  a  firkin,  a  bottle,  a  kettle,  a  cup,  a 
dish,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  any  tube  or  canal,  in  which  the 
blood  and  other  humors  are  contained,  secreted,  or 
circulated,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  sper- 
matics,  &c.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  physiology  of  plants,  a  canal  or  tube  of 
very  small  bore,  in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and 
conveyed  ;  also,  a  bag  or  utricle,  filled  with  pulp,  and 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  sap;  also,  a  spiral  canal 
usually  of  a  larger  bore.  Martyn.     Grew. 

4.  Any  structure  made  to  float  upon  the  water,  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war,  whether  impelled  by 
wind,  steam,  or  oars.  Tuttcn. 

5.  Something  containing.  Milton. 
Vessels  of  wrath,  in  Scripture,  are  such   persons  as 

are  to  receive  the  full  effects  of  God's  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, as  a  punishment  for  their  sins. 

Vessels  of  nierrii,  are  persons  who  are  to  receive 
the  effects  of  God's  mercy,  or  future  happiness  and 
glory. 

Chosen  vessels ;  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  appoint- 
ed to  hear  the   glad    news  of  salvation  to   others ; 
called  also  earthen  vessels,  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness and  frailty. 
VES'SEL,  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  vessel.     [Not  in  use.] 
Bacon. 
VES'SETS,  7i.    A  kind  of  cloth.     Qu. 
VES'SIC-NON,  n.     [L.  vesica.] 

A  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg,  called  a  Wind- 
gall.  Cyc. 
VEST,  7i. t  [Fr.  veste. ;  It.  vesta  ;  L.  vestis,  a  coat  or  gar- 
ment ;  vestio,  to  cover  or  clothe,  Goth,  vestyan  ;  W. 
gwisg.] 

1.  An  outer  garment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed.  Milton. 

2.  A  waistcoat  or  body  garment  for  men,  without 
sleeves,  and  worn  under  the  coat. 

[This  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  has  passed  from 
France  into  the  United  States,  and  has  chiefly  taken 
the  place  of  Waistcoat.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  latter  word  is  the  only  one  in  common  use. 
—  Ed.] 


VES 

VEST,  v.  t.  To  clothe ;  to  cover,  surround,  or  encom- 
pass closely. 

With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  6ky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dress ;  to  clothe  with  a  long  garment ;  as, 
the  vested  priest.  Milton. 

3.  In  lam,  to  give  an  immediate,  fixed  right  of 
present  or  future  enjoyment;  as,  an  estate  is  vested 
in  possession.  Bouvier. 

To  vest  with  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  invest 
with  ;  as,  to  vest  a  man  with  authority  ;  to  vest  a 
court  with  power  to  try  cases  of  life  and  death ;  to 
vest  one  with  the  right  of  seizing  slave  ships. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  power.  Prior. 

To  vest  in ;  to  put  in  possession  of ;  to  furnish  with  ; 
to  clothe  with.  The  supreme  executive  power  in 
England  is  vested  in  the  king;  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  vested  in  the  president. 

2.  To  clothe  with  another  form  ;  to  convert  into 
another  substance  or  species  of  property  ;  as,  to  vest 
money  i?i  goods ;  to  vest  money  in  land  or  houses  ;  to 
vest  money  in  bank  stock,  or  in  six  per  cent,  stock  ; 
to  vest  all  one's  property  in  the  public  funds. 
VEST,  v.  i.  To  come  or  descend  to;  to  be  fixed  ;  to 
take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
ancestor,  the  estate,  or  the  right  to  the  estate,  nests 
in  the  heir  at  law. 
VES'TA,  7i.*  [L.]  In  mythology,  the  virgin  goddess 
of  the  hearth  or  fire. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the   asteroids,  discovered 
by  Pr.  Olbers  in  1807. 
VEST'AL,  a.     [L.  vestalis,  from  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
fire,  Gr.  carta.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  among 
the  Romans,  and  a  virgin. 

2.  Pure.;  chaste.  Shale. 
VEST'AL,  71.    A  virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and  to 

the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her  altar.  The 
Vestals  were  six  in  number,  and  they  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity. 

VEST'ED,  pp.  Clothed  ;  covered  ;  closely  encom- 
passed. 

2.  a.  Fixed  ;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  sus- 
pension ;  as,  vested  rights. 

Vested  legacy ;  in  law,  a  legacy  the  right  to  which 
commences  in  preseuti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a 
contingency,  as  a  legacy  to  one,  to  be  paid  when  he 
attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  is  a  vested 
legacy,  and  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  his 
representative  shall  receive  it.  Blachstone. 

Vested  remainder,  is  where  the  estate  is  invariably 
fixed,  to  remain  to  a  determined  person,  after  the 
particular  estate  is  spent.  This  is  called  a  remainder 
executed,  by  which  a  present  interest  passes  to  the 
party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in  future.     Blachstone. 

VEST'I-A-RY,  ii.     A  wardrobe. 

VES-TlUT-LAlt,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  vestibule. 

VES'TI-BULE,  ii.  t  [Fr. ;  L.  vestibulum.] 

1.  The  porch  or  entrance  into  a  house,  or  a  large 
open  space  before  the  door,  but  covered.  Vestibules 
for  magnificence  are  usually  between  the  court  and 
garden. 

2.  A  little  antechamber  before  the  entrance  of  an 
ordinary  apartment. 

3.  An  apartment  in  large  buildings,  which  leads 
into  a  hall  or  suit  of  rooms  or  offices.  An  area  in 
which  a  magnificent  staircase  is  carried  up  is  some- 
times called  a  vestibule. 

4.  In  anatomy t  a  cavity  belonging  to  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear.        '  Cyc. 

VES'TI-GATE.     See  Investigate. 
[Vestigate  is  not  in  use.] 

VES'TIGE,  (ves'tij,)  n.t  [Fr. ;  L.  vestigium.  This 
word  and  vestibule  show  that  some  verb  signifying 
to  tread,  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  lost.] 

A  track  or  footstep  ;  the  mark  of  the  foot  left  on  the 
earth  ;  but  mostly  used  for  the  mark  or  remains  of 
something  else  ;  as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence in  Palmyra;  vestiges  of  former  population. 

VEST'ING,  ppr.  [from  iiesl]  Clothing;  covering; 
closely  encompassing;  descending  to  and  becom- 
ing permanent,  as  a  right  or  title  ;  converting  into 
other  sp.-cics  of  property,  as  money. 

VEST'ING,  7i.     Cloth  for  vests ;  vest  patterns. 

United  States. 

VEST'MENT,  n.  [L.  vestimentum,  from  vestio,  to 
clothe  ;  Fr.  vctcment.] 

A  covering  or  garment ;  some  part  of  clothing  or 
dress  ;  especially  some  part  of  outer  clothing  ;  but  it 
is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  garment. 

The  sculptor  could  not  *W.-  vestments  snit.dile  lo  ttie  quality  of 
the  persons  represented.  Dryden. 

VEST'RY,  71.     [L.  vestiarium  ;  Fr.  vestiaire.] 

1.  A  room  appendant  to  a  church,  in  which  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  sacred  utensils  are  kept, 
and  where  parochial  meetings  are  held. 

2.  In  the  church  nf  England,  a  parochial  assembly, 
so  called  because  held  in  a  vestry.  Clarendon 

3.  In  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States,  a 
committee  chosen  annually  by  the  parish,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  church-wardens,  manage  its 
temporal  concerns.  Crosioc.ll. 


VEX 

VESTRY-CLERK,  n.  \veatry  and  clerk.]  An  officer 
chosen  by  the  vestry,  who  keeps  the  parish  accounts 
and  book's.  Cyc 

VEST'RY-MAN,  n.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  one  be- 
longing to  a  select  number  of  persons  in  each  parish, 
who  manage  its  temporal  concerns.     [See  Vestrt.1 

VEST' LIRE,  (vest'yur,)  n.     [Fr.  vHure.     See  Vest.1 

1.  A  garment ;  a  robe. 

Their  polished  cliesla  embroidered  vesture  graced.  Pop*. 

2.  Dress;  garments  in  general;  habit;  clothing; 
vestment ;  as,  the  vesture  of  priests. 

3.  Clothing  ;  covering. 

Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  appareled  with  a  vesture  of  plant*. 

BenUey. 
And  gild  the  humble  vestures  of  the  plain.  Trumbull. 

4.  In  old  law  books,  the  corn  with  which  land  was 
covered  ;  as,  the  vesture  of  an  acre. 

5.  In  old  books,  seisin  ;  possession.    [04s.] 
VE-Su'VI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Vesuvius,  a  volcano 

near  Naples. 

VE-SO'VI-AN,  71.  In  mineralogy,  the  same  with  Ido- 
crase,  which  see.  Dana. 

VETCH,  7i.  [Fr.  vesce ;  It.  veccia ;  L.  vicia  ;  Sp.  veza ; 
D.  wile,  wililte,  vetch,  and  a  weight :  wihhen,  to  weigh  ; 
G.  wiclce,  a.  vetch  ;  wickel,  a  roller;  wichlig,  weighty  ; 
wiclceln,  to  wind  up.  We  see  vetch  is  from  the  root 
of  weigh,  wag,  wiggle,  aud  signifies  a  little  roller.] 

A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Vicia.  .  »  a 
common  name  of  most  species  of  the  genus.  The 
name  is  also  applied,  with  various  epithets,  to  many 
other  leguminous  plants  of  different  genera  ;  as,  the 
chichling  vetch,  of  the  genus  Lathyrus  ;  the  horse- 
shoe vetch,  of  the  genus  Hippocrepis;  the  milk  vetch, 
of  the  genus  Astragalus,  &.c.  Lee. 

VETCII'LING,  71.  [from  vetch.]  In  botany,  a  name 
of  a  leguminous  plant,  the  Lathyrus  aphaca,  expres- 
sive of  its  diminutive  size.  The  meadow  vetchling 
is  a  wild  plant  common  in  meadows,  which  makes 
good  hav. 

VETCH' Y,  a.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  m  pea  straw  ; 
as,  a  vctchti  bed.  Spenser. 

2.  Abounding  with  vetches. 

VET'ER-AN,  a.  [L.  vctcranus,  from  vetero,  to  grow 
old,  from  vetus,  old.] 

Having  been  long  exercised  in  any  thing;  long 
practiced  or  experienced  ;  as,  a  veteran  officer  or  sol- 
dier ;  veteran  Skill.  Thomson. 

VET'ER-AN,  ii.  One  who  has  been  long  exercised  in 
any  service  or  art,  particularly  in  war;  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  service,  and  has  had  much  experience. 

Enciiriis  the  pi-  iy--l]  tin-  i'ue's  remotest  lines, 

The  hardy  veteran  unli  Ovirs  resigns.  Addison. 

VET-ER-1-NS'RI-AN,  71.     [L.  veterinarius.] 

One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or  domestic 
animals.  Brown. 

VET'ER-I-NA-RY,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  healing  or  treating  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  &:c.  A  veterinary  col- 
lege was  established  in  England  m  1792,  at  St.  Pan- 
eras,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  improvement 
of  the  veterinary  art  is  of  great  importance  lo  the  ag- 
ricultural interest. 

VE'TO,  ii.  ;  pi.  Vetoes,  (ve'toze.)     [L.  veto,  I  forbid.] 

1.  The  power  possessed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  a  legislative  body,  as  a  king,  president,  governor, 
&c,  to  negative  a  bill  which  lets  passed  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Also,  the  act  of  exer- 
cising this  power.  Bouvier. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  authoritative  prohibition. 
VE'TO,  v.  t.    To  withhold  assent  to  a  bill  for  a  law, 

and  thus  prevent  its  enactment. 

VK'TO-ED,  (-tfule,)  pert,  and  pp.  of  Veto,  which  see. 

Ve'TO-ING,  ppr.  Withholding  assent  to  and  pre- 
venting the  enactment  of. 

VET-TU'RA,  7i.     An  Italian  four-wheeled  carriage. 

VET-TU-Rl'JYO,  it.  In  Italy,  one  who  carries  travel- 
ers from  one  place  to  another  in  a  vettura,  or  four- 
wheeled  carnage,  at  a  price  agreed  on. 

VEX,  v.  *.t  [L.  vezo ;  Fr.  vexer  ;  It.  vessare  ,•  Sp. 
vezar.] 

1.  To  irritate  ;  to  make  angry  by  little  provoca- 
tions ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

2.  To  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass  ;  to  afflict. 

Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart.  Prior. 

3.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet  ;  to  agitate. 

While  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vexed  ocean  roars.  Pope. 

4.  To  trouble  ;  to  distress. 

1  will  also  lie*  the  hearts  of  many  people.  —  £zek.  xxxii. 

5.  To  persecute.    Acts  xii. 

6.  To  stretch,  as  by  hooks.     [JVot-  i«  ttse.1 

VEX,  v.  i.    To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  irritated.  "     . 

Chapman. 
VEX-A'TION,  71. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  vcxatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  or  of  troubling,  disquiet- 
ing, aud  harassing. 

2.  State  of  being  irritated  or  disturbed  in  mind. 

3.  Disquiet ;  agitation  ;  great  uneasiness. 
Passions  too  violent— all'oi-d  us  vexation  and  pain.      T*mple. 


trouble  or  disquiet. 
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5.  Afflicti 
The  Lord  I 


;  great  troubles  ;  severe  judgir 
send  on  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  r 


6.  A  harassing  by  law.  Bacon 

7.  A  slight,  teasing  trouble. 
VEX-A'TIOUS,   (vek-sS'slius,)    a.       Irritating;    dis- 
turbing or  agitating  to  the  mind  ;  causing  disquiet  ; 
afflictive;  as,  a  vexatious  controversy;    a  vexatious 
neighbor. 

2.  Distressing  ;  harassing  ;  as,  vexatious  wars. 

South. 

3.  Full  of  trouble  and  disquiet. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life.  Digby. 

4.  Teasing  ;  slightly  troublesome  ;  provoking. 

A  vexatious  suit,  in  law,  is  one  commenced  for  the 
lg  trouble,  or  without  cause. 
iY,  ado.    In  a  manner  to  give  great 
trouble  or  disquiet. 
VEX-A'TiOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  giving  great 

trouble  and  disquiet,  or  of  teasing  and  provoking. 
VEX'iSD,   (vext,)  pp.  or  a.    Teased  ;  provoked  ;  irri- 
tated ;  troubled  ;  agitated  ;  disquieted  ;  .afflicted. 
VEX'ER,  n.    One  who  vexes,  irritates,  or  troubles. 

VEx'lL'LUM,  j  *•     tL>  vexiaum>  a  standard.] 

A  Hag  or  standard.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower.  Martyn. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY,  n.    A  standard-bearer 
VEX'IL-LA-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  ensign  orstand- 

VEX-IL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  vexillatio.] 

A  company  of  troops  under  one  ensign. 
VEX'ING,  ppr.     Provoking;  irritating;  afflicting. 
VEX'ING  LY,  adv.    So  as  to  vex,  tease,  or  irritate. 
Tatler. 
VI' A,  n.     [L.]     Away.     Via  Albany,  by  the  way  of 

Albany. 
Vl'A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.  vie,  life,  from  L.  vivo,  to  live.] 
Capable  of  living,  as  a  new-born  infant  or  prema- 
ture child.  T.  Miner. 
VI'A-DUCT,  n.     [L.  via,  way,  and   duco,  to  lead. 
See  Duke.] 

A  structure  made  for  conveying  a  carriage  way 
from  one  road  to  another,  either  by  perforation 
through  hills,  by  leveling  uneven  ground,  or  by  rais- 
ing mounds  or  arched  supports  across  rivers  or 
marshes.  Sanckey  on  Railroads. 

VI'AL,  n.     [Fr.  viole;  Gr.  (btaXn  ;  L.  phiala.] 

A  phial ;  a  small  bottle  of  thin  glass,  used  partic- 
ularly by  apothecaries  and  druggists. 

Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  on  his  head.  —  1  Sam.  X. 

Vials  of  God's  wrath,  in  Scripture,  are  the  execution 
of  his  wrath  upon  the  wicked  for  their  sins.  Rev. 
xvi. 

Milton. 


Vl'AND, 

dus,  vivo,  to  live.] 
Meat  dressed  ;  food. 

Viands  of  various  i;in.ls  allure  the  taste.  Pops. 

[It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  plural] 
VI'A-RY,  a.  Happening  in  roads. 
VI-AT'IG,  a.     [L.  viaticum,  from  via,  way.] 

Pertaining  to  a  journey  or  to  traveling. 
VI-AT'I-€UM,  7i.     [L.  supra.]     Provisions  for  a  jour- 
ney. 

2.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  allowance  to 
officers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exercise 
any  office  or  perform  any  service,  also  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  communion  or 
eucharist  given  to  persons  in  their  last  moments. 

VI'BRATE,  v.  i.  [L.  vibro  ;  It.  vibrare.  This  word 
belongs  to  the  root  of  Eng.  wabble;  W.  g-wibiaw,  to 
wander,  to  move  in  a  circular  or  serpentine  direc- 
tion.] 

1.  To  swing  ;  to  oscillate  ;  to  move  one  way  and 
the  other ;  to  play  to  and  fro ;  as,  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  vibrates  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  it  is  shorter  or 
longer ;  the  chords  of  an  instrument  vibrate  when 
touched. 

2.  To  quiver;  as,  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  ear. 

Pope. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  as,  a  man 
rihruiiK  from  one  opinion  to  another. 

VI'BRaTE,  v.  t.  To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  ; 
to  swing ;  as,  to  vibrate  a  sword  or  staff.  The  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  vibrates  seconds. 

2.  To  cause  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated,  may  differently 

i      r      ![•    lit     .  mul  i  i  ;       >s  n  :,v.  ii   .  i.e:  mil. his  uii<!::>n. 

Holder. 

VI'BRA-TED,  pp.  Brandished  ;  moved  one  way  and 
the  other. 

VI'BRA-TILE,  (-til,)  a.  Adapted  to  or  used  in  vibrato- 
ry motion  ;  as,  the  vibratile  organs  of  certain  insects. 
Say. 

VI-BRA-TIL'I-TY,  7t.  Disposition  to  preternatural 
vibration  or  motion.     [Not  much  used.]  Rush. 

VT'BRa-TING,  ppr.  Brandishing ;  moving  to  and 
fro,  as  a  pendulum  or  musical  chord 


VIC 

VI-BRA'TTON,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vibro.] 

1.  The  art  of  brandishing ;  the  act  of  moving  or 
state  of  being  moved  one  way  and  the  other  in  quick 


2.  In  mechi'iuis,  :i  regular,  reciprocal  motion  of  a 
body  suspended  ;  a  motion  consisting  of  continual 
reciprocations  or  returns  ;  as  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
time-keeper.  This  is  frequently  called  Oscillation. 
The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  vibrating  body  ;  a  pendulum  three 
feet  long  makes  only  ten  ribrations,  while  one  of  nine 
inches  makes  twenty.  The  vibrations  of  a  pendu- 
lum are  somewhat  slower  at  or  near  the  equator  than 
in  remote  latitudes.  The  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
are  isochronal,  whether  performed  in  larger  or  smaller 
arcs.  Hutton. 

3.  In  physics,  alternate  or  reciprocal  motion  ;  as, 
the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid,  by  which  sensa- 
tion has  been  supposed  to  be  produced,  by  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  propagated  thus  to  the  brain. 

Cyc. 

4.  In  music,  the  motion  of  a  chord,  or  the  undu- 
lation of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is  produced. 
The  acuteness,  elevation,  and  gravity  of  sound,  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  chord  and  its  tension. 

VI-BRA'TI-UN-€LE,  (-unk-1,)  71.    A  small  vibration. 

Chambers.     Cyc. 
Vl'BRA-TIVE,  a.     That  vibrates.  Newton. 

VI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.    Vibrating;   consisting  in  vibra- 
tion or  oscillation  ;  as,  a  vibratory  motion. 
2.  Causing  to  vibrate. 
VICAR,  71.     [Fr.  vicaire ;  It.  vicario ;  L.  vicarius,  from 
vicis,  a  turn,  or  its  root.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  person  deputed  or  author- 
ized to  perform  the  functions  of  another  ;  a  substi- 
tute in  office.  The  pope  claims  to  be  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth.  He  has  under  him  a  grand  vicar, 
who  is  a  cardinal,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  priests,  regular  and  secular. 

2.  In  the  canon  lam,  the  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  tithes  of  which  are  impropriated  or  appropri- 
ated, that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or  religious  house, 
or  to  a  layman,  who  receives  them,  and  only  allows 
the  vicar  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary.  Cyc. 

Apostolic  vicar,  in  the  Roman  Cutludie  church,  is  an 
officer  of  high  standing,  who  has  received  power 
from  the  pope  to  decide  in  certain  cases  without  in- 
structions. Encyc.  Am. 

VICAR-AGE,  71.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar.  A  vicar- 
age, by  endowment,  becomes  a  benefice  distinct  from 
tin-  parsonage.  Cyc. 

VICAR-GEN'ER-AL,  71.  A  title  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all 
the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It  is  now 
the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  offi- 
cial principal,  is  united  in  the  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  business  of  the  vicar-general  is  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  ot  or  matters  purely  spiritual.   Cyc. 

VI-CA'RI-AL,  a.  [from  vicar.]  Pertaining  to  a  vicar; 
small  ;  as,  vicarial  tithes. 

VI-Ca'RI-ATE,  a.  Having  delegated  power,  as  vicar. 
Barrow. 

VI-Ca'RI-ATE,  n.    A  delegated  office  or  power. 

VI-CA'RI-OTJS,  a.     [L.  vicarius.]  [Lord  North. 

1.  Deputed  ;  delegated  ;  as,  vicarious  power  or  au- 
thority. 

2.  Acting  for  another;  filling  the  place  of  another; 
as,  a  vicarious  agent  or  officer. 

37  Substituted'  in  the  place  of  another;  as,  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment 
has  occasioned  much  controversy. 


VICAR-SHIP,  ii.     The  office  of  a  vicar ;  the  ministry 

of  a  vicar. 
VICE,  7i.t   [Fr.  vice ;  It.  viiio ;  Sp.  vicio ;  L.  vitium ; 

W.  gioyd.] 

1.  Properly,  a  spot  or  defect ;  a  fault ;  a  blemish  ; 
as,  the  vices  of  a  political  constitution.       Madison. 

2.  In  ethics,  any  voluntary  action  or  course  of  con- 
duct which  deviates  from  the  rules  of  moral  recti- 
tude, or  from  the  plain  rules  of  propriety;  any  moral 
unfitness  of  conduct,  either  from  defect  of  duty  or 
from  the  transgression  of  known  principles  of  recti- 
tude. Vice  differs  from  crime  in  being  less  enor- 
mous. We  never  call  murder  or  robbery  a  vice ;  but 
every  act  of  intemperance,  all  falsehood,  duplicity, 
deception,  lewdness,  and  the  like,  is  a  vice.  The 
excessive  indulgence  of  passions  and  appetites,  which 
in  themselves  are  innocent,  is  a  vice.  The  smoking 
of  tobacco  and  the  taking  of  snuff  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  innocent,  and  even  useful ;  but  these  prac- 
tices may  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become 
vices.  This  word  is  also  used  to  denote  a  habit  of 
transgressing  ;  as,  a  life  of  vice.  Vice  is  rarely  a  sol- 
itary invader;  it  usually  brings  with  it  a  frightful 
train  of  followers. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners  ;  as,  an  age 
of  vice 


Wliru  |i-,v  prev.iU,  unit  i 


4.  A  fault  or  bad  trick  in  a  horse. 

5.  In  the  old  English  drama,  (the  mysteries,  &c.,) 


VIC 

a  buffoon  wearing  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  whose  office 
was  to  torment  and  belabor  another  buffoon  who 
represented  the  devil.  P.  Cyc. 

G.  An  iron  press  with  a  screw,  for  holding  articles 
fast  when  filed,  &c.     [This  would  more  properly  be 
written  Vise,  like  the  French  vis,  a  screw.] 
7.  A  gripe  or  grasp.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

VICE,  v.  t.  To  press  or  screw  up  to  a  thing  by  a 
kind  of  violence.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Vise.]   Shak. 

VICE  [L.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place]  is  used  in  compo- 
sition to  denute  one  qui  vicnn  •rent,  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  another,  or  is  second  in  authority. 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL,  71.  In  the  navy,  the  second  officer 
in  command.  His  flag  is  displayed  at  the  fore  top- 
gallant mast  head.         '  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  civil  officer,  in  Great  Britain,  appointed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  exercising 
admiralty  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

VICE-AD'.MI-RAL-TY,  71.  The  office  of  a  vice-ad- 
miral ;  a  vice-admiralty  court. 

VICE-A'GENT,  71.  [vice  and  agent]  One  who  acts 
in  the  place  of  another.  Hooker. 

VICE-CHAM'BER-LAIN,  (-lin,)  71.  An  officer  in 
court  next  in  command  to  the  lord-chamberlain. 

England. 

VICE-CHAN'CEL-LOR,  71.  An  officer  in  a  univer- 
sity, in  England,  a  distinguished  member,  who  is 
annually  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor.  Cyc. 

VICE-€ON'SUL,  71.    One  who  acts  in  the  place  of  a 

VI'CED,  (vlst,)  o.     Vicious  ;  corrupt.     [Not  in  use.] 
Shak. 

VICE-DoGE',  ?i.  A  counselor  at  Venice  who  repre- 
sents the  tloge  when  sick  or  absent.  Cyc. 

VICE-Ge'REN-CY,  71.  [See  Vicegerent.]  The  of- 
fice of  a  vicegerent ;  agency  under  another ;  deputed 
power  ;  lieutenancy.  South. 

VICE-Ge'RENT,  71.  [L.  vicem  gerens,  acting  in  the 
place  of  another.] 

A  lieutenant;  a  vicar;  an  officer  who  is  deputed 
by  a  superior  or  by  proper  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  another.  Kings  are  sometimes  called 
God's  vicegerents.  It  is  to  be  wished  they  would  al- 
ways deserve  the  appellation. 

VICE-Ge'RENT,  a.  Having  or  exercising  delegated 
power  ;  acting  by  substitution,  or  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. Milton. 

VICE-LEG'ATE,  71.  An  officer  employed  by  the  pope 
to  perforin  the  office  of  spiritual  and  temporal  gov- 
ernor in  certain  cities,  when  there  is  no  legate  or  car- 
dinal to  command  there.  Cyc. 

VICE-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  vieenarius.] 
Belonging  to  twenty. 

VICE-PRES'I-DEN-CY,  71.  The  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent. Story. 

VICE-PRES'I-DENT,  71.  An  officer  next  in  rank  he- 
low  a  president.  United  States. 

VICE-Re'GAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  vice- 
royalty. 

VICE'ROY,  71.     [Fr.  viceroi.] 

The  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  country  who  rules 
in  the  name  of  the  king  'with  regal  authority,  as  the 
king's  substitute.  Swift. 

VICE-ROY'AL-TY,  71.  The  dignity,  office,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  viceroy. 

VICE'ROY-SHIP,  11.  The  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  viceroy. 

VICE-SUP-PRESS'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  suppress 
vice. 

VI'CE-TY,  71.    Nicety  ;  exactness.  B.  Jonson. 

[Not  in  use;  probably  a  mistake.] 

VT'CE  VER'SA,  [L.]  The  terms  or  the  case  being 
reversed. 

VF'CIATE,  (vish'ate,)  v.  t.  [L.  vitio.  This  verb  is 
usually  written  Vitiate  ;  but  as  vice,  from  L.  vitium, 
is  established,  it  would  be  well  to  write  the  verb 
Viciate,  as  we  write  Appreciate  and  Depreciate, 
from  L.  prctium,.] 

1.  To  injure  the  substance  or  properties  of  a  thing 
so  as  to  impair  its  value,  and  lessen  or  destroy  its  use  ; 
to  make  less  pure,  or  wholly  impure  ;  to  deprave,  in 
a  physical  or  moral  sense ;  as,  to  viciate  the  blood  ;  to 
viciate  taste  or  style  ;  to  viciate  morals. 

2.  To  render  defective,  and  thus  destroy  the  valid- 
ity of;  to  invalidate  by  defect ;  as,  to  viciate  a  deed 
or  bond. 

VI"CIA-TED,  (vish'a-ted,)  pp.  or  a.  Depraved  ;  im- 
paired in  substance  or  quality  ;  rendered  defective 
and  void. 

VI"CIa-TING,  ppr.  Injuring  in  substance  or  proper- 
ties ;  rendering  defective  ;  making  void. 

VI"CI-A'TION,  71.     Depravation;  corruption. 

VIC'IN-AGE,  71.  [from  L.  vicinia,  neighborhood  ;  vi- 
cinus,  near.] 

Neighborhood  ;  the  place  or  places  adjoining  or 
near.  A  jury  must  be  of  the  vicinage,  or  body  of  the 
county. 

In  'lam,  common  because  of  vicinage  is  where  the 
inhabitants  of  two  townships  contiguous  to  each 
other  have  usually  intcrcoinmuncd  with  one  anoth- 
er ;  the  beasts  of  one  straying  into  the  other's  fields 
without  molestation  from  either.  Blackstone. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY. -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. -NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. - 


*  See  J'ietnrial  J /lustrations. 
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VIC'I-NAL,  I  a.    Near;  neighboring.     [Little  used.] 
VIC'INE,      J  Olanville. 

VI-CIN'I-TY,  H.1  [L.  vicinitas.] 

1.  Nearness  in  place  ;  as,  the  vicinity  of  two  coun- 
try seats. 

2.  Neighborhood  ;  as,  a  scat  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis. 

3.  Neighboring  country.  Vegetables  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  daily  brought  to  market. 
The  vicinity  is  full  of  "gardens. 

VI"CI-OS'I-TY,  n.  Depravity ;  corruption  of  man- 
ners. 

[But  Viciousness  is  generally  used.] 
VI"CIOUS,  (vish'us,)  a.     [Fr.  vicicuz  ;  L.  vitiosus.] 

1.  Defective  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment vicious  and  unsound.  Harte. 

2.  Addicted  to  vice  ;  corrupt  in  principles  or  con- 
duct ;  depraved  ;  wicked  ;  habitually  transgressing 
the  moral  law  ;  as,  a  vicious  race  of  men  ;  vicious  pa- 
rents ;  vicious  children. 

3.  Corrupt ;  contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  rec- 
titude; as,  vicious  exam  pies  ;  vicious  conduct. 

4.  Corrupt,  in  a  physical  sense;  foul ;  impure  ;  insa- 
lubrious ;  as,  vicious  air. 

5.  Corrupt;  not  genuine  or  pure  ;  as,  vicious  lan- 
guage ;  vicious  idioms. 

6.  Unruly  ;  refractory  ;  not  well  tamed  or  broken  ; 
as,  a  vicious  horse.  Smart. 

VI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  Corruptly  ;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  rectitude,  moral  principles,  propriety,  or  pu- 
rity. 

2.  Faultily  ;  not  correctly.  Burnet. 

VI"CIOUS-NESS,  «.  Addictedness  to  vice  ;  corrupt- 
ness of  moral  principles  or  practice ;  habitual  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  or  of  moral  duties ;  depravity 
in  principles  or  in  manners. 

What  makes  a  governor  jo^lv  de*j.i^  d,  is  viciousness  and  ill 

morals.  South. 

2.  Unruliness  ;  refractoriness  ;  as  of  a  beast 

JYeio  England. 
VI-CIS'SI-TUDE,  7i.      [L.  vicissitudo ;  from  vicis,  a 
turn.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  of  one  thing  to 
another  ;  as,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
winter  and  summer;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

2.  Change  ;  revolution  ;  as  in  human  affairs.  We 
are  exposed  to  continual  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

VI-CIS-SI-Tu'DI-NA-RY,  a.      Changing  in   succes- 
sion. Donne. 
VI-CON'TI-EL,  a.    [L.  vice-comitalia.   See  Viscoukt.] 
In  old  law  books,  pertaining  to  the  sheriff. 
Vicontiel  rents,  are  certain  rents  for  which  the  sher- 
iff pays  a  rent  to  the  king. 

Vicontiel  writs,  are  such  as  are  triable  in  the  coun- 
ty or  sheriff  court.  Cyc. 
VI-CON'TI-ELS,  «.  pi.   Things  belonging  to  the  sher- 
iff; particularly,  farms  for  which  the  sheriff  pays  rent 
to  the  king.                                                           Cyc. 
VI'€OUNT,  n.     [L.  vice-comes.] 

1.  In  law  books,  the  sheriff. 

2.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  below  a  count  or  earl. 
[See  Viscount.]  Cyc. 

VICTIM,  it.     [L.  victima;  Fr.  victim?.] 

1.  A  living  being  sacrificed  to  some  deity,  or  in  the 
performance  of  a  religious  rite  ;  usually,  some  beast 
slain  in  sacrifice  ;  but  human  beings  have  been  slain 
by  some  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  or  conciliating  the  favor  .if  some  deity. 

2.  A  person  or  tiling  destroyed  ;  a  person  or  thing 
sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object.  How  many 
persons  have  fallen  victims  to  jealousy,  to  lust,  to 
ambition  ! 

VICTIM-ATE,  v.  t.    To  sacrifice      [Not  in  use.] 

Bullokar. 

VICTIM-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  victim  of;  to  sacri- 
fice or  destroy.     [A  cant,  but  common  word.] 

VICTOR,  n.  [L.,  from  vinco,  victus,  to  conquer,  or 
the  same  root.  JV  not  being  radical,  the  root  is  vico 
or  vigo  ;  Sax.  wig,  wigg,  war ;  wiga,  a  warrior,  a  he- 
rd, a  victor;  wigan,  to  war,  to  fight.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  urge,  drive,  or  strive  ;  hence,  to  subdue.] 

1.  One  who  conquers  in  war;  a  vanquisher  ;  one 
who  defeats  an  enemy  in  battle.  Victor  differs  from 
conqueror.  We  apply  conqueror  to  one  who  subdues 
countries,  kingdoms,  or  nations  ;  as,  Alexander  was 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  or  India,  or  of  many  nations,  or 
of  the  world.  In  such  phrases,  we  can  not  substi- 
tute victor.  But  we  use  victor  when  we  speak  of  one 
who  overcomes  a  particular  enemy,  or  in  a  particular 
battle  ;  as,  Cesar  was  victor  at  Pliarsalia.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  was  victor  at  Waterloo.  Victor,  then, 
is  not  followed  by  the  possessive  case ;  for  we  do  not 
say,  Alexander  was  the  victor  of  Darius,  though  we 
say,  he  was  victor  at  Arbela.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  vanquishes  another  in  private  combat 
or  contest  ;  as,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

3.  One  who  wins  or  gains  the  advantage. 


'J  hoy  tly  thiil  wound,  and  ih  y  riiMr  ih.u  die.  Waller. 

4.  Master  ,  lord. 

These,  victor  of  his  heald),  his   Inrlime,  friends.  Pope. 

[Not  usual,  nor  legitimate.] 
VICTOR-ESS,  7i.  A  female  who  vanquishes.  Spenser 


VIE 

Vie-TO'RI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  victoricux.] 

1.  Having  conquered  in  battle  or  contest ;  having 
overcome  an  enemy  or  antagonist ;  conquering  ;  van- 
quishing ;  as,  a  victorious  general;  victorious  troops  ; 
a  victorious  admiral  or  navy 

2.  That  produces  conquest ;  as,  a  victorious  day. 

3.  Emblematic  of  conquest ;  indicating  victory ; 
as,  brows  bound  with  vicionaus  wreaths.         Shale. 

VIC-To'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  conquest ;  with  de- 
feat of  an  enemy  or  antagonist ;  triumphantly  ;  as, 
grace  will  carry  usvictoriuusly  through  all  difficulties. 
Hammond. 

Vie-TO'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  victo- 


;l-. 


from  vinco, 


s,  to  con- 


VICTO-RY, 
quer;  Fr.victoirc.] 

1.  Conquest  ;  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or 
of  an  antagonist  in  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superi- 
ority in  war  or  combat.  Victory  supposes  the  power 
of  an  enemy  or  antagonist  to  prove  inferior  to  that 
of  the  victor.  Victory,  however,  depends  not  al- 
ways on  superior  skill  or  vaior ;  it  is  often  gained  by 
the  fault  or  mistake  of  the  vanquished. 

Victory  may  be  honorable  to  the  arms,  but  shameful  to  the  coun- 
sels of  a  nation.  Bolingbroke. 

2.  The  advantage  or  superiority  gained  over  spirit- 
ual enemies,  over  passions  and  appetites,  or  over 
temptations,  or  in  any  struggle  or  competition. 

VICTRESS,  n.     A  female  i In, t  conquers.  Sliak. 

VICTUAL.    See  Victuals 

VICTUAL,  (vit'l,)  u.  t.     [from  victual,  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  with  provisions  for  subsistence;  as, 
to  victual  an  army  ;  to  victual  a  garrison. 

2.  To  store  with  provisions  ;  as,  to  victual  a  ship. 
VICT'UAL-£D,  (vit'ld,)  pp.      Supplied  with  provis- 
ions. 

VICT'UAL-ER,  (vit'ler,)  n.  One  who  furnishes  pro- 
visions. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment. 

3.  A  provision-ship;  a  ship  employed  to  carry  pro- 
visions for  other  ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a 
distance. 

VICT'UAL-ING,  (vit'Iing,)  ppr.  Supplying  with  pro- 
visions. 

VICT'UAL-ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where,  provis- 
ion is  made  for  strangers  to  eat. 

VICT'UALS,  (vit'tlz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  victuailles ;  It.  vetto- 
vaglia;  Sp.  vitnalla;  from  L.  victus,  food,  from  the 
root  of  vivo,  which  was  vigo  or  vico,  coinciding  with 
vigro  ;  Basque,  vicia,  life.  This  word  is  now  never 
used  in  the  singular.] 

Food  for  human  beings,  prepared  for  eating;  that 
which  supports  human  life;  provisions;  meat;  sus- 
tenance. We  never  apply  this  word  to  that  on 
which  beasts  or  birds  feed,  and  we  apply  it  chiefly 
to  food  for  men  when  cooked  or  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble. We  do  not  now  give  this  name  to  flesh,  corn, 
or  flour  in  a  crude  state  ;  but  we  say,  the  victuals  are 
well  cooked  or  dressed,  and  in  great  abundance. 
We  say,  a  man  eats  his  victuals  with  a  good  relish. 

Such  phrases  as,  to  buy  victuals  for  the  army  or 
navy,  to  lay  in  victuals  for  the  winter,  &c,  are  now 
obsolete.  We  say,  to  buy  provisions  ;  yet  we  use  the 
verb,  to  victual  an  army  or  ship. 

Vl-DAME1 ,  n.  In  French  feudal  jurisprudence,  a  name 
given  to  a  class  of  officers  who  represented  the  bish- 
ops, and  who  subsequently  erected  their  offices  into 
fiefs,  and  became  feudal  nobles.  Brande. 

VI'DE,  [L.]     See. 

VI-DEL'I-CET,  adv.     [L.,  for  vidcre  licet.] 

To  wit ;  namely.    An  abbreviation  for  this  word 

Vl'DE  UT  S&PRJl,  [L.]     See  as  above.         [issiz. 

VID'U_-AL,  a.     [L.  viduus,  deprived.] 

Belonging  to  the  state  of  a  widow.     [JVot  used.] 

VI-DO'I-TY,  71.     [L.  viduitas.] 
Widowhood.     [Mot  used.] 

VIE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wigan,  to  war,  to  contend,  that  is,  to 


in  a  race,  contest,  cm;, petition,  rivalship,  or  strife. 
How  delightful  it  is  to  see  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  diligence  and  in  duties  of  obedience  ! 

In  a  trading  n  dinn,  the  younger  sens  may  be  placed  in  a  way  of 
life  to  vie  with  llr    best  ef  tin  ir  family.  Addison. 

VIE,  v.  t.    To  show  or  practice  in  competition  ;  as,  to 
vie  power ;  to  vie  charities.     [JVot  legitimate.] 
2.  To  urge  ;  to  press. 

Rhe  hung  alumi  mv  ti-ck,  and  kiss  and  kiss 

She  vied  so  fast.     [No!  in  use.]  Shale. 

VI-ELLE',  (ve-yel',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  stringed  instrument 
played  upon  with  a  wheel ;  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Buchanan. 

VI  ET  AR'MIS,  [L.]  In  law,  with  force  antl  arms  ; 
words  expressive  of  a  trespass.  Bouvicr. 

VIEW,  (vu,)  v.  L  [Fit  vue,  from  voir,  to  see,  con- 
tracted from  L.  videre,  Russ.  viju,  Sans.  vid.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  reach  or  extend  to.] 

1.  To  survey  ;  to  examine  with  the  eye;  to  look 
on  with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining  ; 
to  inspect ;  to  explore.  View  differs  from  look,  sec, 
and  behold,  in  expressing  more  particular  or  contin- 
ued attention  to  the  thing  which  is  the  object  of 
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sight.  We  ascended  .Mount  Holyoke,  and  viewed  the 
charming  landscape  below.  We  viewed  with  delight 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  about  the  town 
of  Northampton. 

Go  up  and  view  the  country. —  Josh.  vii. 

1  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  -r Neh.  vii. 

2.  To  see  ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye.  Pope. 

3.  To  survey  intellectually  ;  to  examine  with  the 
mental  eye  ;  to  consider.  View  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects. 

VIEW,  (vu,)  it.     Prospect ;  sight ;  reach  of  the  eye. 
The  walls  of  Pluto's  palfcce  arc  in  view.  Drydin. 

2.  The  whole  extent  seen.  Vast  or  extensive 
views  present  themselves  to  the  eye. 

3.  Sight ;  power  of  seeing,  or  limit  of  sight.  The 
mountain  was  not  within  our  view. 

4.  Intellectual  or  mental  sight.  These  things  give 
us  a  just  view  of  the  designs  of  Providence. 

5.  Act  of  seeing.  The  facts  mentioned  were  veri- 
fied by  actual  view. 

6.  Sight  ;  eye 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than  those  of  larger 
size,  that  «re  more  remote.  Locke. 

7.  Survey  ;  inspection  ;  examination  by  the  eye. 
The  assessors  took  a  view  of  the  premises. 

Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.  Dryden. 

8.  Intellectual  survey;  mental  examination.  On 
a  just  view  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  case,  the  law 
appears  to  be  clear. 

9.  Appearance  ;  show 

Which,  by  the  splendor  of  her  view 

Dazzled,  before  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

10.  Display  ;  exhibition  to  the  sight  or  mind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty.      Locke. 

11.  Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man  seta  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or 
other,  whicli  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

12.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design.  With  that  view 
he  began  the  expedition.  With  a  view  to  commerce, 
he  passed  through  Egypt. 

13.  Opinion  ;  manner  of  seeing  or  understanding. 
These  are  my  views  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued. 

View  of  frankpledge;  in  law,  a  court  of  record, 
held  in  a  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 
steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

Point  of  view;  the  direction  in  which  a  thin"  is  seen. 

VIEWED,  (vude,)  pp.  Surveyed  ;  examined  by  the 
eye  ;  inspected  ;  considered. 

VIEWER,  (vu'er,)  n.  One  who  views,  surveys,  or 
examines. 

2.  In  JYcw  England,  a  town  officer  whose  duty  is 
to  inspect  something;  as,  a  viewer  of  fences,  who 
inspects  them  to  determine  whether  they  are  suffi- 
cient in  law. 

VIEWING,  (vu'ing,)  ppr.  Surveying;  examining 
by  the  eye  or  by  the  mind  ;  inspecting  ;  exploring. 

VIEWING,  (vu'ing,)  n.  The  act  of  beholding  or  sur- 
veying. 

VIEWLESS,  (vG'less,)  a.  That  csn  not  be  seen  ; 
not  being  perceivable  by  the  eye,  'nvisiblc;  as, 
viewless  winds.  S/iak. 


S.vil 


VIEWLY,  (vu'le,)  , 


Fo;-e. 


Striking  to  the  view. 
VI-GES-I-Ma'TION,  ti.     [L.  vigesimus,  twentieth. ' 
The  act  of  putting  to  death  every  twentieth  man. 

VIG'IL,  (vij'il,)  n.  [L.  vigilia;  Fr.  vigile ;  L.  vigil, 
waking,  watchful ;  rigilo,  to  watch.  This  is  formed 
on  the  root  of  Eng.  wake,  Sax.  wwcan,  weean.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  or  excite,  to  rouse,  to  agitate.] 

1.  Watch;  devotion  performed  in  the  customary 
hours  of  rest  or  sleep. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned.  A/t/lon. 

2.  In  church  affairs,  the  eve  or  evening  before  any 
feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  beginning  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  antl  continuing  till  the  same  hour 
the  following  evening;  hence,  a  religions  service 
performed  in  the  evening  preceding  a  holiday.     Cyc. 

3.  A  fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a  holiday  ; 
a  wake.  Cue. 

4.  Watch  ;  forbearance  of  sleep;  as,  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table.  Mdison. 

Vigils  or  watchmgi  of    flowers  ;  a  term   used   by 

Linnteus  to  express  a  peculiar  faculty  belonging  to 

the  flowers  of  certain  plants,  of  opening  and  closing 

their  petals  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  Cyc. 

VIG'I-LANCE,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vigil-ans     See  Vigil.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  a  state  of  being  awake. 

Parr 

2.  Watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  attention  of 
the  mind  in  discovering  and  guarding  against  dan- 
ger, or  providing  for  safety.  Vigilance  is  a  virtue  of 
prime  importance  in  a  general.  The  vigilance  of  the 
dog  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  fidelity. 

3.  Guard  ;  watch. 


sgnte  i 


Unusual.]  bfiUon. 

:,  is  not  used. 
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VIG'I-LANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vigitans.] 

Watchful ;  circumspect ;  attentive  to  discover  and 
avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for  safety. 

Tnke  your  places  ami  be  visitant.  Shak. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  —  1  Pet.  v. 
VIG'I-LANT-LY,  adv.     [Supra.]    Watchfully;  with 
attention  to  danger  and  the  means  of  safety  ;  cir- 
cumspectly. 
VI-G1N-TIVI-RATE,  n.     [L.  viginti  and  virl] 

A  hody  of  officers  of  government,  consisting  of 
twenty  men.  Murphy. 

VIG-NETTE',  (commonly  pronounced,  vin'yet,)  ».    [Pr. 
vignette,  from  vigne,  a  vine.] 

A  name  given  to  small  engraved  embellishments 
with  which  hooks,  bank  notes,  &c,  are  ornamented. 
Such  embellishments  were  originally  painted  on  the 
margins  of  manuscripts,  usually  in  the  form  of  small 
vines,  (vignettes,)  whence  the  name.  Properly,  there- 
fore, a  vignette  is  a  design  which  is  not  surrounded, 
like  ordinary  pictures,  with  a  border. 

Lunier.     Landseer  on  Engraving. 
VIG'OR,  n.     [L.,  from  vigeo,  to  be  brisk,  to  grow,  to 
be  strong;  allied  to  vivo,  vixi,  to  live,  and  to  Sax. 
wigau,  to  carry  on  war,  and  to  wake] 

1.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body  in  animals; 
physical  force. 

The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Dryden. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  ;  intellectual  force  ;  energy. 
We  say,  a  man  possesses  rigor  of  mind  or  intellect. 

3.  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable  motion  ; 
as,  a  plant  grows  with  vigor. 

4.  Strength  ;  energy  ;  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  ■■Is:,  (In  ir  vigor  find.  Milton. 

VIG'OR,  v.  t.  To  invigorate.    [Not  in  use.]  Feltham. 


force  ;  strong  ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  vigorous  youth  ;  a  vigor- 
ous body. 

2.  Powerful  ;  strong  ;  made  by  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  as,  a  vigorous  attack  ;  vigorous  exer- 
tions.    The  enemy  expects  a  vigorous  campaign. 
The  beginnings  of  confederacies  have  been  vigorous  and   suc- 
cessful. Davenant. 
VIG'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  great  physical  force  or 
strength;    forcibly;    with    active   exertions;   as,   to 
prosecute  an  enterprise  vigorously. 
VIG'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  vigor- 
ous or  possessed  of  active  strength. 

[  Vigor  and  all  its  derivatives  imply  active  strength, 
or  the  power  of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction 
from  passive  strength,  or  strength  to  endure.] 
VIL/ib,  \a-    Vile-     l-Wot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

VILE,  a.  t  [L.  vilis;   Fr.  and  Sp.  nil;   It.  vile;   Gr. 
0ut.A"s.] 

1.  Base ;  mean  ;  worthless  ;  despicable. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  a  vile  tiling.  Abbot. 

Wherefore  an-  vv  munled  ,cs  b  asis,  and  reputed  as  vile  in  your 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure ;  sinful ;  depraved  by 
sin  ;  wicked  ;  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  good 
men.  The  sons  of  Eli  made  themselves  vile.  1 
Sam.  iii. 

Behold,  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer )  —  Job  il. 
VIL/.ED,  a.    Abusive  ;  scurrilous ;  defamatory.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Hayward. 

VTLE'LY,  adv.    Basely;    meanly;    shamefully;    as, 
Hector  vilely  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy. 
2.  In  a  cowardly  manner.    2  Sam.  i.       [Philips. 
The  Volsci.uks  vilily  yielded  the  town.  Shak. 

VILE'NESS,  n.     Baseness  ;   meanness  ;   despicable- 
ness. 

His  vileneas  us  shall  never  awe.  Drayton. 

2.  Moral  baseness  or  depravity  ;  degradation  by 
sin  ;  extreme  wickedness;   as,  the  vileness  of  man- 
kind. Prior. 
VIL'EST,  a.     Most  vile.                                    Borrow. 
VIL-I-FI-GA'TION,  n.    The   act  of  vilifying  or   de- 

VIL'1-FI-.ED,   (vil'e-flde,)  pp.      [from  vilify.]      De- 
famed ;  traduced  ;  debased. 
VIL'[-FI-ER,  n.     One  who  defames  or  traduces. 
VIL'I-FY,  v.  t.     [from  vile.]    To  make  vile ;  to  de- 
base ;  to  degrade. 

Their  Maker's  image 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungoverned  appetite.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame ;  to  traduce  ;  to  attempt  to  degrade 
by  slander. 

Many  pas.siuns  dirpose   n<  in  de.,re-s  and   vilify  the  merit  of  one 
rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Addison. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  snisr  of  the  verb.] 
VIL'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  Debasing;  defaming. 
VIL'I-PEND,  v.  t.     [L.  vilipendo.] 

To  despise.     [JVot  in  use.] 
V1L-I-PEND'EN-CY,  n.    Disesteem  ;  slight.     [JVot  in 
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VILL,  n.     [L.  villa  ;  Fr.  ville.] 

A  village  ;  a  small  'Millet  ion  of  houses.       Hale. 
The  statute   of  Exeter,  14  Edward  I.,  mentions 
rniirc-rills,  ill  mi-rills,  nil. I  hamlets.  CtJC. 

VIL'LA,  7i.     [L.  villa ;  Fr.  ville.] 

A  country-seat ;  usually  one  for  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  person. 
VIL'LAGE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  villa.]  A  small  assem- 
blage of  houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  farmers  and  other  laboring  people. 
In  England,  it  is  said  that  a  villageis  distinguished 
from  a  town  by  the  want  of  a  market.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  States,  no  such  distinction  exists,  and 
any  small  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  country  is 
railed  a  village. 
VIL'LA-GER°  n.    An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

Milton. 
VIL'LA-GER-Y,  n.  A  district  of  villages.  Shak. 
VIL'L  AIN,  n.  [Fr.  vilain  ;  It.  and  Sp.  villano  ;  Norm. 
vilaint.  According  to  the  French  orthography,  this 
word  is  formed  from  vile ;  but  the  orthography  in 
other  languages  connects  this  word  with  vill,  village, 
and  this  is  probably  the  true  origin.] 

1.  In  feudal  law,  a  villain,  or  villein,  is  one  who 
holds  lands  by  a  base  or  servile  tenure,  or  in  vil- 
lenage.  Villains  were  of  two  sorts  :  villains  regard- 
ant, that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor,  adscriptitii  glebaz ; 
or  villains  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person  of 
their  lord,  and  transferable  from  one  to  another. 

Blackstone. 

2.  A  vile,  wicked  person  ;  a  man  extremely  de- 
praved, and  capable  or  guilty  of  great  crimes.  We 
call  by  the  name  of  villain  the  thief,  the  robber,  the 
burglarian,  the  murderer,  the  incendiary,  the  rav- 
isher,  the  seducer,  the  cheat,  the  swindler,  &c. 

Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix.  Pope. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS,  a.     [from  villain.]     Base ;  very  vile. 

2.  Wicked  ;  extremely  depraved  ;  as,  a  villainous 
person  or  wretch. 

3.  Proceeding  from  extreme  depravity;  as,  a  vil- 
lainous action. 

4.  Sorry  ;  vile  ;  mischievous  ;  in  a  familiar  sense  ; 
as,  a  villainous  trick  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

Villainous  judgment ;  in  old  law,  a  judgment  that 
casts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 
VIL'LAIN-OUS-LY,    adv.      Basely;    with    extreme 

wickedness  or  depravity. 
VIL'LAIN-OUS-NESS,  n      Baseness;   extreme   de- 
pravity. 
VIL'LAIN-Y,«.    Extreme  depravity  ;  atrocious  wick- 
edness ;  as,  the  villainy  of  the  thief  or  the  robber ; 
the  villainy  of  the  seducer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy.    Shalt. 
2.  A  crime  ;  an  action  of  deep  depravity.     [In  this 
sense,  the  word  lias  a  plural.] 

Such  villain'.ix  mused  Horace  into  wrath.  Dryden. 

VIL'LA-KIN,  n  A  little  village.  [A  word  used  by 
Gay.] 

VIL'LAN-AGE,  n.  The  state  of  a  villain  ;  base  ser- 
vitude. 

2.  A  base  tenure  of  lands  ;  tenure  on  condition  of 
doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  lord,  usually  writ- 
ten VlLLENAGE. 

3.  Baseness;  infamy.     [See  Villainy.] 
VIL'LAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  debase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  de- 
fame ;  to  revile. 

Were  virtue  fv  d'  scent,  a  noble  name 

Could  never  rilifudze  he,  fuller's  lame.  Dryden. 

[Little  used.] 

VIL'LAN-IZ-£D,  pp.     Defamed;   debased. 

used.] 

VIL'LAN-IZ-ING,  ppr  Defaming;  debasing.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

VIL'LAN  OUS,  a.  [from  villain.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  and  the  three  following  words  should  be  spelt 
with  i,  as  villainous,  &c,  as  given  above,  because 
they  come  regularly  from  villain.] 

1.  Base  ;  very  vile. 

2.  Wicked  ;  extremely  depraved ;  as,  a  villanous 
person  or  wretch. 

3.  Proceeding  from  extreme  depravity;  as,  a  vil- 
lanous action. 

4.  Sorry  ;  vile  ;  mischievous  ;  in  a  familiar  sense  ; 
as,  a  villanous  trick  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

Villanous  judgment ;  in   old  law,  a  judgment  that 
casts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 
VIL'LAN-OUS-LY,    adv.       Basely  ;    with    extreme 

wickedness  or  depravity. 
VIL'LAN-OUS-NESS,    n.      Baseness;    extreme   de- 
pravity. 
VIL'LAN- Y,  n.     Extreme  depravity  ;  atrocious  wick- 
edness ;  as,  the   villany  of  the  thief  or  the  robber  ; 
the  villany  of  the  seducer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany.      Shak. 
2.  A  crime  ;  an  action  of  deep  depravity.    In  this 
sense,  the  word  has  a  plural. 

Such  villanics  roused  Horace  into  wrath.  Dryden. 

VIL-LAT'IG,  a.     [L.  villaticus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  village. 

Tame,  tnifatic  fowl.  Milton. 
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VIL'LEN-AGE,  7t.     [from  villain.]     A  tenure  of  lands 

and  tenements  by  base  services.  Blackstone. 

VIL' LI,  7t.  pi.     [L.,  from  villus.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  fine,  small  fibers. 

2.  In  botany,  fine  hails  on  plants. 
VIL'LOUS,  a.      [L.  villosus,  from  villus,  hair,  Eng. 

wool] 

1.  Abounding  with  fine  hairs  or  wooly  substance; 
nappy  ;  shaggy  ;  rough  ;  as,  a  villous  coat. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
the  inner  mucous  membrane,  so  called  from  the  in- 
numerable villi  or  fine  fibrils  with  which  its  internal 
surface  is  covered.  Cyc.    Parr. 

2.  In  bolaini,  covered  with  soft  hairs. 
VIM'IN-AL,  a.     [L.  viminalis.] 

Pertaining  to  twigs  ;  consisting  of  twigs;  produc- 
ing twigs. 
VI-MIN'E-OUS,   a,       [L.    vimineus-,    from    vimen,    a 

Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

In  the  hive's  vimineous  dome.  Prior. 

VI-Na'CEOUS,  (vl-na'shus,)  a.     [I,,  vinaceus.] 

1.  Belonging  to  wine  or  grapes.  White. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  wine. 
VIJV-AI-GRETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  box  of  silver, 

&C,  with  perforations  on  the  top,  for  holding  aro- 
matic vinegar  contained  in  a  sponge,  and  used  like  a 
siifllinn-bottle. 
VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  vinco,  to  conquer.    See 
Victor.] 

Conquerable ;  that  may  be  overcome  or  sub- 
dued. 

He  not  vincible  in  spirit.  Hayward. 

VIN'CI-BLE-NESS,  )  n.    The  capacity  of  being  con- 

VIN-CI-BIL'I-TY,     (      quered ;  conquerableness. 
Diet. 

VING'TURE,  n.     [L.  vinctura.] 
A  binding.     [JVot  m  use.] 

VINC'U-LUM,  7i.  [L.]  A  bond  of  union  ;  particu- 
larly, in  mathematics,  a  straight  mark  placed  over 
several  members  of  a  compound  quantity,  which  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  operation  Day. 

VIN-De'MT-AL,  a.  [L.  vindemialis,  from  vindemia, 
vintage  ;  vinea  and  demo.] 

Belonging  to  a  vintage  or  "rape  harvest. 

VIN-De'MI-aTE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  gather  the  vin- 
tage. Evelyn. 

VIN-DE-MI-a'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  gathering 
grapes.  Bailey. 

VIN-DI-GA-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  vin- 
dicate, or  capable  of  support  or  justification. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

VIN'DI-GA-BLE,  a.  [Infra.]  That  may  be  vindi- 
cated, justified,  or  supported.  Dwioht. 

VIN'DI-CATE,  v.  (.t  [L.  vindico.] 

1.  To  defend  ;  to  justify;  to  support  or  maintain 
as  true  or  correct,  against  denial,  censure,  or  objec- 
tions. 

When  the  respondent  1!  ni,  s  :mv  pre,,,,  ,lL:nn,  the  opponent  must 
Walls. 

Pope. 

2.  To  assert ;  to  defend  with  success  ;  to  maintain  ; 
to  prove  to  be  just  or  valid ;  as,  to  vindicate  a  claim  or 
title. 

3.  To  defend  with  arms,  or  otherwise ;  as,  to  vin- 
dicate  our  rights. 

4.  To  avenge  ;  to  punish  ;  as,  a  war  to  vindicate  or 
punish  infidelity.  Bacon. 

Godi 

[This  latter  use  is  entirely  obsolete.] 

VIN'DI-Ga-TED.  pp.  Defended;  supported;  main- 
tained ;  proved  to  be  just  or  true. 

VIN'Di-Ca-T[NG,w>t.  Defending;  supporting  against 
denial,  censure,  charge,  or  impeachment ;  proving  to 
be  true  or  just  ;  defending  bv  force. 

VIN-DI-Ga'TION,  71.     [Fr  ,  from  L.  vindico.] 

1.  The  defense  of  any  thing,  or  a  justification 
against  denial  or  censure,  or  against  objections  or 
accusations  ;  as,  the  vindication  of  opinions  or  of  a 
creed  ;  the  vindication  of  the  Scriptures  against  the 
objections  and  cavils  of  infidels. 

2.  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal  process; 
the  proving  of  any  thing  to  be  just;  as,  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  title,  claim,  or  right. 

3.  Defense  by  force  or  otherwise  ;  as,  the  vindica- 
tion of.  the  rights  of  man  ;  the  vindication  of  our 
liberties  or  the  rights  of  conscience. 

VIN'DI-Ga-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  vindicate. 
2.  Revengeful. 

[This  is  now  generally  Vindictive.] 
VIWDI-€a-TOR,  ti.     One  who  vindicates;  one  wh» 

justifies  or  maintains  ;  one  who  defends.    Dryden. 
VIN'DieA-TO-RY,  a.    Punitory  ;  inflicting  punish- 
ment ;  avenging. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  not  vindicatory  punishn 

2.  TendiiiL'  to  vindicate  ;  justificatory. 
VIN-DIG'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vindicatif.] 
Revengeful ;  given  to  revenge. 

I  am  vindictive  <  noindi  to  !■  \"  1  force  by  force. 
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VIN-DIG'TIVE-LY,  adv.    By   way  of  revenge;   re- 
vengefully. 

VIN-DIC'TIVE-NESS,  n.    A  revengeful  temper. 

2.  Revengofulness. 
VINE,  ii.     [L.  vinea ;  Fr.  vigne ;  from  the  It.  vigna, 

Sp.  uiiia,  a  vineyard  ;  W.  gwinien,  vine,  and    n-ifli/i, 

wine.     See  Wine.] 

1.  A  woody,  climbing  plant,  that  produces  grapes, 
of  the  genus  Vitis,  and  of  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties. 

2.  1  he  long,  slender  stem  of  any  plant,  that  trails 
on  Ce  ground,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself  hy  wind- 
ing round  a  fixed  object,  or  by  seizing  any  fixed  thing 
with  its  tendrils  or  claspers.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
hop  vine,  the  bean  vine,  the  vine*  of  melons,  squashes, 


VIN'ED,  a.     Having  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine. 

Walton.  . 
VINE'-DRESS-ER,  n.     [vine  and  dresser.]     One  who 

dresses,  trims,  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 
VINE'-FRET-TER,    n.      [vine   and   fret.]      A  small 

insect  that  injures  vines,  an  aphis  or  puceron. 
VIN'E-GAR,  n.     [Fr.  nin,  wine,  ami  aigre,  sour.] 

1.  An  acid  liquor  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer, 
&c,  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  Vinegar  may  dif- 
fer indefinitely  in  the  degree  of  its  acidity.  When 
highly  concentrated,  it  is  called  Radical  Vinegar. 
The  acid  of  vinegar  is  the  acetic. 

2.  Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour.  [JVot 
ill  use.]  Shak. 

VINE'-GRUB,  n.     [vine  and  grub.]    A  little  insect 

that  infests  vines  ;  the  vine-frelter  or  puceron.   Cijc. 
VIN'ER,  n.     An  orderer  or  trimmer  of  vines.  Huloet. 
VI'NER-Y,  n.     In  gardening,  an  erection  for  support- 
ing vines  and  exposing  them  to  artificial  heat,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  with  stoves  and  Hues. 
VINE' YARD,  (vin'yard,)  n.    [Sax.  vingcard;  Ir.  fiong- 
hort.    The  correct  orthography,  from  the  Saxon,  is 
Vinyard.] 

A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes;  properly, 
an  inclosure  or  yard  for  grape-vines. 
VIN'NEW-£D,  a.     [i*a\.f,jnig.] 

Moldy  ;  mustv.     [JVot  in  use.]  JYcwton. 

VIN'NEW-ED-NESS,  «.     Mustiness  ;  moldiness. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Barret. 

VIN'NY,  a.     [Supra.]     Moldy ;  musty.     [JVot  in  use.] 
VIN'O-LEN-OY,  it.    [L.  rinnlmtia,  from  vinum,  wine.] 

Drunkenness.     [Nat  used.] 
VIN'O-LENT,  a.     Given  to  wine.     Wot  used.] 
VI-NOS'I-T  Y,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  vinous. 

Scott. 
VfNOUS,  a.     [Fr.  vineux,  from  L.  vinum,  wine.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  wine  ;  pertaining  to  wine  ; 
as,  a  vinous  taste  ;  if  vinous  flavor;  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. 
VINT'AGE,  n.     [Fr.  nendange,  from  L.  vindcrma.] 

1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  season.  The 
vintage  is  abundant. 

2.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 

3.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one 
season.  Cye. 

VINT'A-GER,  B.     One  that  gathers  the  vintage. 
VINT'AGE-SPRING,  n.     A  wine-fount. 
VINT'NER,  ji.      One  who  deals   in   wine;  a  wine- 
seller. 
VINT'RY,  ».    A  place  where  wine  is  sold. 

Ainsmorth. 
VI'NY,  a.    Belonging  to  vines  ;  producing  grapes. 

2.  Abounding  in  vines.  P.  Fletcher. 

VI'OL,  Tt.     [Fr.  viole ;  It.  and  Sp.  viola  ;  Ir.  biol.] 

1.  A  stringed  musical  instrument,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  violin,  hut  larger,  and  having  formerly 
six  strings,  to  be  struck  with  a  bow.  Viols  are  of 
different  kinds.  The  largest  of  all  is  the  base  viol, 
whose  tones  are  deep,  soft,  and  agreeable.  The 
violin  now  takes  the  place  of  the  old  viol. 

Me  softer  iiirs  oelit,  iiint  softer  strings 

Of  lute,  or  viol,  slill  more  upi  lor  mournful  things.        Milan. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  large  rope  sometimes  used  in 
weighing  anchor  ;  also  written  Vovol.  Totten. 

VI'O-LA,  71.     [It.]     A  larger  kind  of  violin  ;   a  tenor 

violin. 
VI'O-LA-BLE,  a.     [L.  violabilis.     See  Violate  ] 

That  mav  be  violated,  brnken,  or  injured. 
VI-O-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  vwla,  a  violet.] 

Resembling  violets  in  color.  Enci/c. 

VI'O-LATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  violer ;  L.  violo  ;  It.  violare 
Sp.  violar.] 

1.  To  break  upon  in  a  violent  manner  ;  to  injure 
to  hurt ;  to  interrupt ;  to  disturb  ;  as,  to  violate  sleep 

Milton. 

Kindness  for  mt\n,  and  pity  for  his  fate, 

May  mix  with  uliss,  and  yet  not  violate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  set  aside  in  a  violent  manner  ;  to  break  ;  to 
infringe  ;  to  transgress  ;  as,  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
state,  or  the  rules  of  good  breetling;  to  violate  the 
divine  commands  ;  to  violate  one's  vows  or  promises, 
Promises  and  commands  may  be  violated  negatively. 
by  non-observance. 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  do  violence  to. 

Forbid  It  violate  the  sacred  fruit.  Milton. 
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4.  To  treat  with  irreverence;  to  profane;  as,  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place. 

5.  To  ravish  ;  to  compress  by  force. 
VI'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.      Injured  ;    broken  ;    trans- 
gressed ;  ravished. 

VT'O-La-TING,  ppr.    Injuring  .  infringing  ;  ravishing. 
VI-O-La'TION,  n.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  violating  or  in- 
juring ;  interruption,  as  of  sleep  or  peace. 

2.  Infringement;  transgression;  non-observance; 
as,  the  violation  of  law  or  positive  command  ;  a  vio- 
lation  of  covenants,  engagements,  and  promises;  a 
violation  of  vows. 

3.  Act  of  irreverence  ;  profanation  or  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  sacred  things  ;  as,  the  violation  of  a 
church. 

4.  Ravishment;  rape. 

VT'O-LA-Tl  VE,  a.     Violating,  or  tending  to  violate. 
VI'O-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  violates,  injures,   inter- 
rupts or  disturbs  ;  its,  a  violator  of  repose. 

2.  One  who  infringes  or  transgresses  ;  as,  a  violator 
of  law. 

3.  One  who  profanes  or  treats  with  irreverence; 
as,  a  violator  of  sacred  things. 

4.  A  ravisher. 
VI'O-LENCE,  7i.     [L.  violcntin.] 

1.  Physical  force  ;  strength  of  action  or  motion  ; 
as,  the  violence  of  a  storm  ;  the  violence  of  a  blow  or 
of  a  conflict, 

2.  Moral  force  ;  highly  excited  feeling  ;  vehemence. 
The  critic  attacked  the  work  with  violence. 

You  ask  with  violence.  Shak. 

3.  Outrage  ;  unjust  force  ;  crimes  of  all  kinds. 

Do  violci.ee  to  no  man. —Luke  iii. 

4.  Highly-excited  action  ;  vehemence  ;  as,  the 
violence  of  the  disease. 

5.  Injury;  infringement.  Offer  no  violence  to  the 
laws,  or  to  the  rules  of  civility. 

6.  Ravishment ;  rape. 

To  do  violence  to  or  on  ;  to  attack  ;  to  murder. 

But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.  Sliak. 

To  do  violence  to;  to  outrage  ;  to  force;  to  injure. 
He  does  violence  to  his  own  opinions. 
VI'O-LENCE,   v.  t.      To  assault  ;  to  injure:    also,  to 
bring  by  violence.     [Little  used.] 

B.  Jonson.     Feltham. 
VI'O-LENT,  a.     [Fr. ;  L.  violentus.] 

1.  Forcible  ;  moving  or  acting  with  physical 
strength  ;  urged  or  driven  with  force ;  as,  a  violent 
wind;  a  violent  stream ;  a  violent  assault  or  blow  ;  a 
violent  conflict 

2.  Vehement ;  outrageous ;  as,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  minister. 

3.  Produced  or  continued  hy  force;  not  spontane- 
ous or  natural. 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  Burnet. 

4.  Produced  by  violence  ;  not  natural ;  as,  a  violent 
death. 

5.  Acting  by  violence  ;  assailant ;  not  authorized. 

Some  violent  liamls  w.-n?  I.ut  <iu  lliui.j.lii  y  's  life.  Sliak. 


We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent.  Hooker. 

7.  Severe  ;  extreme  ;  as,  violent  pains. 

8.  Extorted  ;  not  voluntary. 

Vows  made  in  pain  are  violent  and  void.  Milton. 

Violent  presumption,  in  lam,  is  presumption  that 
arises  from  circumstances  which  necessarily  attend 
such  facts.  Such  circumstances  being  proved,  the 
mind  infers  with  confidence  that  the  fact  has  taken 
place,  and  this  confidence  is  a  violent  presumption, 
which  amounts  to  proof. 

VI'O-LENT,  n.     An  assailant.     [JVot  in  use.] 

VI'O-LENT,  o.  t.  To  urge  with  violence.  [JVot 
used.]  Fuller. 

VI'O-LENT-LY,  adv.  With  force;  forcibly;  vehe- 
mently ;  as,  the  wind  blows  violently. 

Forfeitures  must  not  be  exacted  violently.  Taylor. 

VI-O-LES'CENT,  a.    Tending  to  a  violet  color. 

VI'O-LET,  71.  [Fr.  violate  ;  It.  violelto  ;  L.  viola.]  A 
plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Viola,  of  many  spe- 
cies. They  tire  generally  lew,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
the  flowers  of  many  of  the  species  are  of  some  shade 
of  blue. 

VI'O-LET,  a.     Dark  blue,  inclining  to  red. 

VI-O-LIN',  71.     [It.  viohno  .-  Fr.  violan  ;  from  viol.] 
A  musical  instrument  with  four  strings,  played 
with  a  bow  ;  a  Sadie;  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
most  powerful  instruments  that  has  been  invented. 
Cyc. 

VI-O-LIN'IST,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  playing  on  a 
violin.  Farey. 

Vt'O-LlST,  ii.     A  plaver  on  the  viol.  Todd. 

Vi-O-LON-CEL'LIST ,  71.  One  who  plays  on  the  vio- 
loncello 

Vi-O-LON-CEL'LO,  (ve-o-lon-chel'lo  or  ve-o-lon 
sel'lo,)  11.  [It.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  music 
a  base  viol  of  four  strings,  or  a  base  violin  with  long 
large  strings,  giving  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  tin 
tenor  violin.  £tici«:.     P.  Cyc. 
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rT-O-LO'JVE,  71.  A  large  base  violin,  called  a  Dou- 
ble Base,  whose  strings  lie  an  octave  below  the 
violoncello.  Brande. 

VT'PER,  71.  [L.  vipera;  Fr  vipere  ;  W.  gwiber,  from 
gwib,  a  quick  course,  a  driving,  Hying,  or  serpentine 
motion,  a  wandering.] 

1.  A  European  serpent,  the  Vipera  Bcrus,  whose 
bite  is  venomous.  Two  harmless  snakes  are,  in  thin 
country,  called  improperly  by  this  name. 

A  viper  came  out  of  the  heat,  and  fajtened  on  hi*  hand.  —  Acta 

2.  A  person  or  thing  mischievous  or  malignant. 

Sliak. 
VI'PER-INE,  a.     [L.  vxperinus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers. 
VI'PER-OUS,  a.     |~L.  vipcreus.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper;  malignant;  ven- 
omous ;  as,  a  viperous  tongue.  Sliak. 
VT'PER'S  BO'GLOSS,   71.      A    plant  of   the    genus 

Echium. 
Vi'PER'S  GRXSS.h.   A  plant  of  the  genus  Scorzonera. 
VI  RA-GIN'1-AN,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  virago. 
VI-RA-G1N'1-TY,  71.     The  qualities  of  a  virago. 
VMtA'GO,  7i.     [L.,  from  vir,  a  man.] 

1.  A  woman  of  extraordinary  stature,  strength,  and 
courage  ;  a  female  who  has  the  robust  body  and  mas- 
culine mind  of  a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

To  arms  t   to  arms  1   the  fierce  virago  ones.  Pope. 

2.  In  common  language,  a  bold,  impudent,  turbu- 
lent woman  ;  a  termagant. 

VIRE,  (veer,)  71.     [Sp.  vira.] 

An  arrow.     [Ob*.]  Oower. 

VIR'E-LAY,  71.     [Fr.  virelai,  from  virer,  to  turn.] 

An  ancient  French  song  or  short  poem,  derived 
from  Provence,  of  a  peculiar  measure,  and  usually 
of  a  sportive  character.  The  modern  virelay  turns 
upon  two  sets  of  rhymes,  the  first  of  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  piece,  and  the  other  occurs 
only  from  time  to  time,  to  produce  variety. 

Diet,  de  VAcad.     Lunier. 

To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay.  •  Dryden. 

VI'RENT,  0.     [L.  virens,  from  vireo,  to  flourish,  or  be 

green.] 

Green  ;  verdant ;  fresh.  Brown. 

VI-RES'CENT,  a.    Slightly  green  ;  beginning  to  be 

green. 
VIR'GATE,  {nearly  vur'gate,)  a.     [L.  virga,  a  rod.] 
In  botany,  having  the  shape  of  a  rod  or  wand  ;  as, 

a  virgate  stem. 
VIR'GaTE,  n.     A  yardland.  Warlon. 

VIRGE.     See  Verge. 
VIR-GIL'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Virgil,  the  Roman 

poet. 

2.  Resembling  the  style  of  Virgil.  Young. 

VIR'GIN,  (nearly  vur'jin,)  71.      [It.  virgine;   Sp. '  vir- 

gen  ;  Fr.  oierge  ;  L.  virgo.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of 
man. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother.     [Unusual]    Milton. 

3.  A  person  of  either  sex  who  has  not  been  mar- 
ried.    1  Cor.  vii  25. 

4.  The  sign  Virgo.     [See  Virgo.]  Milton. 
VIR'GIN,  a.     Pure;  untouched  ;  as,  virgin  gold. 

Woodward, 

2.  Fresh ;  new  ;  unused  ;  as,  virgin  soil. 

Belknap. 

3.  Becoming  a  virgin  ;  maidenly  ;  modest ,  indi- 
cating modesty  ;  as,  a  virgin  blush  ;  virgin  shame. 

4.  Pure;  chaste.  [Cowley. 
VIR'GIN,  v.  i.    To  play  the  virgin  ;  a  cant  word. 

Slink. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin;  maidenly; 
as,  vir  final  chastity.  Hammond. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  71.  A  keyed  instrument  of  one  string, 
jack  and  quill  to  each  note,  like  a  spinet,  but  in 
shape  resembling  the  forte  piano;  out  of  use. 

Cvc.     Bacon. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  ii. i.  To  pat ;  to  strike  as  on  a  virginal. 
[A  cant  word.]  Sliak. 

VIR-GIN'1-TY,  71.     [L.  virginitas.] 

Maidenhood  ;  the  state  of  having  had  no  carnal 
knowledge  of  man. 

VIR'GIN'S  BOWER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clematis. 

VIR'GO,  71.  [L.]  A  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  the  sun 
enters  in  August  ;  a  constellation  of  the  zodiac. 

VIR'GO-LEOSE,  n.  [Fr.J  A  variety  of  pear  of  an 
excellent  quality;  with  us  pronounced  virgotoo.  or 
vergoloo.  [See  Vergohleuse,  the  correct  orthog- 
raphy.] 

VI-RlD'I-TY,7i.     ['L.viridiias,  from  nrro,  to  be  green.] 
Greenness;  verdure;  the  color  of  fresh  vegetables. 

VI'RILE,  (vl'ril,)  a.     [L.  rinlis,  from  mr,  a  mail, Sat 


1.  Perta 

t.r.1,  (no 


•1,  in  the  sense  of  the  human  race  ;) 
not   puerile  or  feminine;   as,  virile 


VI-RIL'I-TY,  ii.     [Fr.  rirililc  :  L.  vtrilitas.l 

1.   Manhood  ;  the  state  of  the  male  sex,  which  has 
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arrived  to  the  maturity  and  strength  of  a  man,  and 
to  the  power  of  procreation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

3.  Character  of  man.     [Unusual.] 

VIR'TU,  n.  [It.  virtu.]  A  love  of  the  fine  arts ;  a 
taste  for  curiosities.  Chesterfield. 

VIR'TU-AL,  (vurt'yu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  virtucl ;  from  vir- 
tue.    See  Virtue.] 

1.  Potential  ;  having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  in- 
visible efficacy  without  the  material  or  sensible  part. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed.  Milton. 

Neither  an  actual  nor  virtual  intention  of  the  mind,  Inn.  ..-,,',  uiii. 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  outward  acts.    Stillingjleet. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact ;  as,  the 
virtual  presence  of  a  man  in  his  agent  or  substitute. 

Virtual  focus ;  in  optics,  the  point  from  which  rays, 
having  been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction, appear  to  issue. 

Virtual  velocity  ;  in  mechanics,  the  velocity  which  a 
body  in  equilibrium  would  actually  acquire  during 
the  first  instant  of  its  motion  in  case  of  the  equilibri- 
um being  disturbed.  Brunde. 

VIR-TU-AL'I-TY,  n.     Efficacy.  Brown. 

VlR'TU-AL-LY,  adv.  In  efficacy  or  effect  only  ;  by 
means  of  some  virtue  or  influence,  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  something  else.  Thus,  the  sun  is  vir- 
tually on  earth  by  its  light  and  heat.  The  citizens  of 
an  elective  government  are  virtually  present  io  the 
legislature  by  their  representatives.  A  man  mayinr- 
tually  agree  to  a  proposition  by  silence  or  withholding 
objections.  Addison.     Cyc. 

VIR'TU-aTE,  v.  t.  To  make  efficacious.  [Not  in 
use.]  Harvey. 

VIR'TUE,  (vurt'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  vertu;  It.  virtu;  Sp. 
vertud;  L.  virtus,  from  vireo,  or  its  root.  (See 
Worth.)  The  radical  sense  is  strength,  from  strain- 
ing, stretching,  extending.  This  is  the  primary  sense 
of  L.  vir,  a  man.     Class  Br.] 

1.  Strength  ;  that  substance  or  quality  of  physical 
bodies,  by  which  they  act  and  produce  effects  on  oth- 
er bodies.  In  this  literal  and  proper  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  virtue  or  virtues  of  plants  in  medicine, 
and  the  virtues  of  drugs.  In  decoctions  the  virtues 
of  plants  are  extracted.  By  long  standing  in  the  open 
air,  the  virtues  are  lost. 

2.  Bravery ;  valor.  This  was  the  predominant 
signification  of  virtus  among  the  Romans. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtues.  Shak. 

[This  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 

3.  Moral  goodness  ;  the  practice  of  moral  duties 
and  the  abstaining  from  vice,  or  a  conformity  of  life 

'  and  conversation  to  the  moral  law.  In  this  sense, 
virtue  may  be,,  and  in  many  instances  must  be,  distin- 
guished from  religion.  The  practice  of  moral  duties 
merely  from  motives  of  convenience,  or  from  com- 
pulsion, or  from  regard  to  reputation,  is  virtue,  as 
distinct  from  religion.  The  practice  of  moral  duties 
from  sincere  love  to  God  and  his  laws,  is  virtue  and 
religion.    In  this  sense  it  is  true, 

That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Pope. 

Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  truth.       Dtsight. 

4.  A  particular  moral  excellence  ;  as,  the  virtue 
of  temperance,  of  chastity,  of  charity. 

Remember  all  his  virtues.  Addison. 

5.  Acting  power  ;  something  efficacious. 

Jesus,  knowing   that  virtue    had   gone  out  of  him,  turned.— 
Mark  iii. 

6.  Secret  agency ;  efficacy  without  visible  or  mate- 


rial ; 


'<'.  •    n<    ,  .,  I,  ,  tl ghl  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable  the 

sticking  in  of  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.      Milton. 

9.  Efficacy  ;  power. 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which 
procured  him  reception  in  all  the  towns.  Addieon. 

10.  Legal  efficacy  or  power ;   authority.     A  man 
administers  the  laws  by  virtue  of  a  commission. 

In  virtue;  in  consequence  ;  by  the  efficacy  or  au- 
thority. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  promise  of  God,  and 


partly  : 


ptety. 


Altcrbury 

VIR'TUE-LESS,  (vurt'yu-,)  a.    Destitute  of  virtue. 
2.  Destitute  of  efficacy  or  operating  qualities. 

Virlueless  she  wished  Ml  In  r  Ileitis  and  charms.  Fairfax. 

VIR-TU-O'SO,  n.  [It.]  A  man  skilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  in  music  ;  or  a  man  skilled  in  an- 
tiquities, curiosities,  and  the  like. 

Virtuoso  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the  noble  arts,  and  is 

VIR-TU-o'SO-SHIP,  7i.    The  pursuits  of  a  virtuoso. 
Hurd. 
VIR'TU-OUS,  (vurt'yu-us,)  a.    Morally  good  ;  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  moral  law  ;  practicing  the  mor- 
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al  duties,  and  abstaining  from  vice  ;  as,  a  virtuou. 
man. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  moral  or  divine  law 
as,  a  virtuous  action  ;  a  virtuous  life. 

The  mere  performance 

3.  Chaste ;  applied 

4.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities  ;  as,  virtuous 
herbs  ;  virtuous  drugs.     [Not  in  use.]       Chapman. 

5.  Having  great  or  powerful  properties  ;  as,  virtu- 
ous steel ;  a  virtuous  staff;  a  virtuous  ring.  [Not  in 
use.]  Milton.     Spenser. 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities.     [Not  used.] 

VIR'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  virtuous  manner;  in 
conformity  with  the  moral  law  or  with  duty  ;  as,  a 
life  virtuously  spent.  Denham. 

A  child  virtuously  educated.  Addison. 

VTR'TU-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  character  of 
being  virtuous.  Spenser. 

VIR'U-LENCE,    )  n.     [from  virulent.]     That  quality 

VIR'U-LEN-CY,  j  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely active  in  doing  injury;  acrimony;  malig- 
nancy ;  as,  the  virulence  of  poison. 

2.  Acrimony  of  temper  ;  extreme  bitterness1  or  ma- 
lignity ;   as,  the  virulence  of  enmity  or  malice  ;  the 
virulence  of  satire  ;  to  attack  a  man  with  virulence. 
Addison. 

VIR'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  virulentus,  from  virus,  poison, 
that  is,  strength,  from  the  same  root  as  vir,  vireo. 
See  Venom.] 

1.  Extremely  active  in  doing  injury  ;  very  poison- 
ous or  venomous.  No  poison  is  more  virulent  than 
that  of  some  species  of  serpents. 

2.  Very  bitter  in  enmity ;  malignant;  as,  avirulent 


VIR'U-LENT-LY,  adv.     With    malignant  activity; 

with  bitter  spite  or  severity. 
VI'RUS,  n.     [L.     See  Virulent.]     Active  or  conta- 
gious matter  of  an  ulcer,  pustule,  &c. ;  poison. 
VIS,  n.    JL.]     Force  ;  power ;  as,  vis  vita;,  the  vital 
force.     The  term,  however,  is  used  chiefly  in  me- 
chanics. 
VIS' AGE,  (viz'aj,)  n.     [Fr. ;  from  It.  visaggio;  from 
L.  visus,  video.] 

The  face  ;  the  countenance  or  look  of  a  person,  or 
of  other  animal;  chiefly  applied  to  human  beings; 
as,  a  wolfish  visage.  Shak. 

Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace.  Waller. 

His  visage  was  so  marred,  mure  than  any  man.  —  Is.  Iii. 

VIS'A-GjED,  o.     Having  a  visage  or  countenance. 

Milton. 
VIS'ARD,  n.    A  mask.     [See  Vison.] 
VIS'ARD,  v.  t.    To  mask. 

VIS'A-VIS',   (viz'a-v5',)   n.    [Fr.,  opposite,  face  to 

face.]     A  carriage  in  which  two  persons  sit  face  to 

face. 

VIS'CE-RA,  n. ;  pi.  of  Viscus.     [L.]     The  bowels  ; 

the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  cranium. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  the  organs  contained  in 
any  cavity  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  three 
venters,  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Cyc.    Parr. 
VIS'CE-RAL,  a.     [L.  viscera.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  viscera. 

2.  Feeling;  having  sensibility.     [Unusual.] 

Reynolds. 
VIS'CER-aTE,  v.  t.     [Supra.]      To  exenterate ;  to 
embowel ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails  or  viscera. 
[Eviscerate  is  generally  used.] 
VIS'CID,  a.     [L.  viscidus  ;  viscus,  birdlime.] 

Glutinous;   sticky;  tenacious;   not  readily  sepa- 
rating ;   as,  turpentine,  tar,  gums,  &c,  are  more  or 
less  viscid. 
VIS-CID'I-TY,  71     Glutinousness ;    tenacity  ;    sticki- 
ness. 
2.  Glutinous  concretion.  Flayer. 

VIS-COS'I-TY,      I  n.    Glutinousness  ;  tenacity  ;  vis- 
VIS'COUS-NESS,  S      cidity ;  that  quality  of  soft  sub- 
stances which  makes  them  adhere  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  parted. 
VIS'CbUNT,    (vi'kount,)    n.      [L.    vice-comes ;    Fr. 
vicomte.] 

1.  An  officer  who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of 
the  count  or  earl ;  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

England. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  next  in  rank  below 
an  earl.  Cowel.     England. 

VIS'COUNT-ESS,  (vl'kount-ess,)  n.     The  lady  of  a 

viscount  ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order.    Johnson. 
VIS'COUNT-SHIP,  (vl'kount-ship,)  ;  n.    The  quality 
VIS'COUNT-Y,  (vl'kount-y,)  ,      and  office  of 

a  viscount.  Williams. 

VIS'COUS,  a.    [Fr.  visqucux ;   from  L.  viscus,  bird- 
Glutinous  ;    clammy ;    sticky ;    adhesive ;    tena- 
cious ;   as,  a  viscous  juice. 
"        .-^.Viscera.  [ 
contents  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  or  abdomen 
VISE,  n.     [Fr.  vis,  a  screw.] 

An  engine  or  instrument  for  griping  and  holding 
things,  closed  by  a  screw  ;  used  by  artificers. 
VISE',  (vee-za',)  [Fr.]     Literally,  seen  ;  an  indorse- 
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ment  made  by  the  police  officers  in  large  towns  of 
France,  Belgium,  &c.,  on  the  back  of  a  passport,  de- 
noting that  it  has  been  examined,  and  that  the  per- 
son who  bears  it  is  permitted  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney. Hence,  travelers  speak  of  getting  their  pass- 
ports visaed. 

VISH.'NU,  7t.*  In  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  trimurti  or  triad.  He 
is  the  second  person  of  this  unity,  and  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  preserving  powers.  Cyc.    Encyc. 

VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.     [from  visible ;  Fr.  visibility.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceivabie  to  the 
eye  ;  as,  the  visibility  of  minute  particles,  or  of  dis- 
tant objects. 

2.  The  state  of  being  discoverable  or  apparent ; 
conspicuousness  ;  as,  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the 
church.  Stillingjleet. 

VIS'I-BLE,  <z.     [Fr.,  from  L.  visibilis.] 

1.  Perceivable  by  the  eye  ;  that  can  be  seen  ;  as,  a 
visible  star ;  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  white  paper; 
the  fine  dust  or  other  matter  in  air,  agitated  by  heat, 
becomes  visible  ;  as  in  the  air  near  a  heated  stove,  or 
over  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  appearing  like  pellucid 
waves. 

Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace.  Young. 

2.  Discovered  to  the  eye ;  as,  visible  spirits.     S/tak. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous.  Factions  at 
court  became  more  visible.  Clarendon. 

Visible  church;  in  theology,  the  apparent  church  of 
Christ ;  the  whole  body  of  professed  believers  in 
Christ,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  real  or  invisi- 
ble church,  consisting  of  sanctified  persons. 

Visible  horizon ;  the  sensible  horizon.  [See  Hori- 
zon, No.  1.] 

VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  ti.  State  or  quality  of  being  visi- 
ble ;  visibility. 

VIS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
The  day  is  visibly  governed  by  the  sun  ;  the  tides  are 


that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes  which  settled  in 
Dacia,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ostrogoths,  or  East- 
ern Goths,  who  had  their  seats  in  Pontus. 

Encyc.  Am. 

VIS-I-GOTH'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

VIS  IN-ER>TlJE,n.  [L.]  The  resistance  of  matter 
to  change  as  respects  motion.  Thei  are  four  con- 
ditions under  which  matler  resists  change  as  respects 
motion  ;  as,  I,  when  it  is  brought  from  rest  to  mo- 
tion ;  2,  when  it  is  brought  from  motion  to  rest ; 
3,  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed ; 
and,  4,  when  the  velocity  is  changed.  Vis  inertia 
and  inertia  are  not  strictly  synonymous.  The  former 
implies  the  resistance  itself,  which  is  given,  while  the 
latter  implies  merely  the  property,  by  which  it  is 
given.  Gravitation  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  inertia. 
2.  Inertness  ;  inactivity. 

Vf'SION,  (vizh'un,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  visio,  from  vi- 


mht. 


'■] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects;  actual 

Faith  here  is  turned 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  sight.  Vision  is  far 
more  perfect  and  acute  in  some  animals  than  in 
man. 

3.  Something  imagined  to  be  seen,  though  not  re- 
al ;  a  phantom  ;  a  specter. 

No  dreams,  but  visions  strange.  Sidney. 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  revelation  from  God  ;  an  appear- 
ance or  exhibition  of  something  supernaturally  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  by  which  they 
were  informed  of  future  events.  Such  were  the 
visions  of  Isaiah,  of  Amos,  of  Ezekiel,  &c. 

5.  Something  imaginary  ;  the  production  of  fancy. 

Locke. 

6.  Any  thing  which  is  the  object  of  sight. 

Thomson. 
VI"SION-AL,  (vizh'un-,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  visit 

-  -Nr  -" 


VI'SION-A-i 
ary. 


The  quality  of  being  vision- 


VI"SION-A-RY,  (vizh'un-,)  a.t  [Fr.  visionnairc.] 
1.  Affected  by  phantoms  ;  disposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions on  the  imagination. 


2.  Imaginary;  existing  in   imagination  only;  not 
real ;  having  no   solid   foundation  ;  as,  a  visionary 
prospect ;  a  visionary  scheme  or  project. 
VI"SION-A-RY,  71.     One  whose  imagination  is  dis- 
turbed. 

2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  schemes  ;  one 
who  is  confident  of  success  in  a  project  which  oth- 
ers perceive  to  be  idle  and  fanciful. 

[Visionist,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used.] 
VI"8ION-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  visions. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
VIS'IT,  v.  U  [L.  visito  ;  Fr.  visiter;  It.  visitare ;  from 
L.  visa,  to  go  to  see  ;  W.  gwlst,  gwesta,  to  visit,  to 
go  about ;  gwSst,  a  going,  a  visit ;  gwes,  that  is  go- 
ing or  moving.  We  see  tho  sense  is,  to  go,  to  move 
to.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see  ;  to  attend.  The  phy- 
sician visits  his  patient  and  prescribes.    One  friend 
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VIS 

visits  another  from  respect  or  affection.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  the  churches  they  had  planted,  to 
know  their  state  and  confirm  their  faith.  Wen  visit 
England,  France,  or  Italy  in  their  travels. 

2.  To  go  or  come  to  see  for  inspection,  examina- 
tion, correction  of  abuses,  &c. ;  as,  a  bishop  visits 
his  diocese;  a  superintendent  visits  those  persons  or 
works  which  are  under  his  care. 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  —  Judge*  XT. 

4.  To  go  to  and  to  use  ;  as,  to  visit  the  springs. 

5.  In  naval  affairs,  to  enter  on  board  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  character  without 
searching  her. 

To  visit  in  mercy;  in  scriptural  language,  to  be  pro- 
pitious ;  to  grant  requests  ;  to  deliver  from  trouble  ; 
to  support  and  comfort.  It  is  thus  God  visits  his  peo- 
ple.    Gen.  xxi.    Zech.  x.    Luke  xii. 

To  visit  with  the  rod;  to  punish.     Ps.  Ixxxix. 

To  visit  in  wrath,  or  visit  iniquity  or  sins  upon  ;  to 
chastise ;  to  bring  judgments  on  ;  to  afflict.  Ezod. 
rx. 

To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow,  or  the  sick  and  im- 
prisoned ;  to  show  thein  regard  and  pity,  and  relieve 
their  wants.  Matt.  xxv.  James  i. 
VIS'IT,  v.  i.  To  keep  up  the  interchange  of  civilities 
and  salutations  ;  to  practice  going  to  see  others.  We 
ought  not  to  visit  for  pleasure  or  ceremony  on  the 
Sabbath. 
VIS'IT,  n.  The  act  of  going  to  see  another,  or  of 
calling  at  his  house  ;  a  waiting  on  ;  as,  a  visit  of  ci- 
vility or  respect;  a  visit  of  ceremony;  a  short  visit ; 
a  long  visit ;  a  pleasant  visit. 

2.  The  act  of  going  to  see ;  as,  a  visit  to  Saratoga 
or  to  Niagara. 

3.  A  going  to  see  or  attending  on  ;  as,  the  visit  of 
a  physician. 

4.  The  act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect ;  as,  the 
visit  of  a  trustee  or  inspector. 

VIS'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  be  visited. 
All  hospitals  in  England,  built  since  the  reforma- 
tion, are  visitable  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor. 

VIS'IT-ANT,  71.  One  that  goes  or  comes  to  see  an- 
other ,  one  who  is  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

VIS-IT-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  visito.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting. 

Nothing  but  p'.ic-  ;tiii I  ^"nLie  visitation.  Shak. 

2.  Object  of  visit 

O  flowers  1 
My  early  visitation  and  my  last.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  a  superior  or  superintending 
officer,  who  visits  a  corporation,  college,  church,  or 
other  house,  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted,  and  see  that  its  laws  and  regulations 
are  duly  observed  and  executed.  In  England,  the 
visitation  of  the  diocese  belongs  to  the  bishop  ;  pa- 
rochial visitation  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  archdea- 
cons. Cyc. 

4.  In  Scripture,  and  in  a  religious  sense,  the  send- 
ing of  afflictions  and  distresses  on  men  to  punish 
them  for  their  sins,  or  to  prove  them.  Hence  afflic- 
tions,  calamities,  and  judgments  are  called  visita- 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ?  —  la.  x. 

5.  Communication  of  divine  love;  exhibition  of 
divine  goodness  and  mercy.  Hooker. 

6.  In  naval  affairs,  the  act  of  a  naval  commander 
who  visits  or  enters  on  board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
another  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
character  and  object,  but  without  claiming  or  exer- 
cising a  right  of  searching  the  vessel. 

7.  A  church  festival  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  celebrated  on  the  second 
of  July.  Brandc. 

VIS'IT-ED,  pp.  Waited  on  ;  attended  ;  inspected  ; 
subjected  to  sufferings;  favored  with  relief  or 
mercy. 

VIS'IT-ING,  ppr.  Going  or  corning  to  see  ;  attending 
on,  as  a  physician  ;  inspecting  officially;  afflicting; 
showing  mercy  to. 

2.  a.  Authorized  to  visit  and  inspect ;  as,  a  visit- 
ing committee. 

VIS'IT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  going  to  see  or  of  attend- 
ing ;  visitation. 

VIS'tT-OR,  7i.     [Fr.  visiteur.] 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  to  seo  another,  as  in 
civility  or  friendship. 

2.  A  superior,  or  person  authorized  to  visit  a  cor- 
poration or  any  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  laws  anil  regulations  are  observed,  or  that 
the  duties  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder, 
or  by  law,  are  duly  performed  and  executed. 

The  king  is  the  visitor  of  all  lay  corporations.         Blackslone. 
VIS-IT-o'Rl-AL,  a.     [from  visitor)  improperly  writ- 
ten Visitatorial.]  Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
superintendent. 

An  arthdencun  hns  visitoria!  power  in  pushes.  Aylije. 

VI'SIVE,  a.     [from  L.  visus.] 

1'ertaining  to  the  power  of  seeing  ;  formed  in  the 
act  of  seeing.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 


VIT 

V1SNE,  (veen,)  n.     [Norm.,  from  L.  vicinia.] 

Neighborhood.     [See  Venue.] 
VIS'NO-MY,  7i.     [A  barbarous  contraction  of  physiog- 
nomy.] 

Face  ;  countenance.     [JVol  in  use.]  Spenser. 

VIS'OR,  71.     [Fr.  visiere;    It.  visiera ;   from  L.  visus, 
video;  written  also  Visard,  Visar,  Vizard.] 
1.  A  perforated  part  of  a  helmet.  Sidney. 

Q.  A  head-piece  or  mask  used  to  disfigure  and  dis- 
guise. 

My  weaker  government  aincc  makea  you  pull  olf  the  visor. 

Sidney. 
Swarma  of  knaves  the  visor  rjuite  disgrace.  Young. 

VIS'OR-£D,    a.      Wearing  a  visor ;    masked  ;    dis- 
guised. Milton. 
VIS'TA,  71.    [It.,  sight ;  from  L.  visus,  video.] 

A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees  ;  hence,  the  trees  or  other  things  that 
form  the  avenue. 

The  finished  garden  to  the  view 

Ha  vistas  op-ma  and  its  alleys  green.  Thomson. 

VIS'II-AL,  (vizh'yu-al,)  a.     [Fr.   visuel;  It.  visuale; 
from  L.  visus.] 

Pertaining  to  sight ;  used  in  sight;  serving  as  the 
instrument  of  seeing ;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

Bacon.     Milton. 


Nowhere  : 


The. 


M'rton. 


c!-ir,  slurp-  m-d  liU  t-ysm 

Visual  angle ;  in  optics,  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  is  seen  ;  the  angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the 
rays  of  light  coming  from  the  extremities  of  the  ob- 
ject. Brande. 

Visual  point  ;  in  perspective,  a  point  in  the  horizon- 
tal line  in  which  the  visual  rays  unite.  Owilt. 

Visual  ray  ;  a  line  of  light  supposed  to  come  from 
a  point  of  tin;  object  to  the  eye.  Owilt. 

VIS'IjT-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  visual. 
VIS'lJ-AL-iZ-.ED,  pp.     Rendered  visual.    Colcrido-e. 
VI'TAL,  a.    [L.  vitalis,  from  vita,  life.    This  must  be 
a  contraction  of  victa,  for  vivo  forms  vizi,  victus;  Gr. 
/3i«s,  from  /Siooj,  contracted.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable ; 
as,  vital  energies  ;  vital  powers. 

2.  Contributing  to  life  ;  necessary  to  life  ;  as,  vital 
air ;  vital  blood. 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout, 
Vital  in  every  part.  Milton. 

And  vital  virui.-  inhis.M,  and  vital  warmth.  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life  ;  being  that  on  which  life 
depends. 

The  dart  dew  on,  and  pierced  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  Very  necessary  ;  highly  important ;  essential 
Religion  is  a  business  of  vital  concern.  Peace  is  ol 
vital  importance  to  our  country. 

6.  So  disposed  as  to  live. 

Pythagoras  am]  !li|  p.  era  ■  .iliirm  the  birth  of  the  seventh  montl 

to  be  vital.     [Ziffle  used.]  Broum. 

Vital  air ;  oxygen  gas,  which  is  essential  to  ani 
mal  life. 
VI-TAL'I-TY,  7i.     [from  vital.]     The  principle  of  ani 
mation,  or  of  life  ;  as,  the  vitality  of  vegetable  seed: 
or  of  eggs.  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  living  ;  animation. 
VI-TAL-I-ZA'TION,  ii.     The   act  or  process  of  in 

fusing  the  vital  principle.  C.  Caldwell. 

VI'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  give  life  to.    Trans.  Pausanias 

2.  To  furnish  with  the  vital  principle  ;  as,  vitalized 

blood.  _  Caldwell. 

Vl'TAL-lZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Supplied  with  the   vital 

principle. 
VI'TAL-IZ-ING,    ppr.      Furnishing  with    the    vital 

principle. 
VI'TAL-LY,  adv.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life. 


vitally  informed  I 


1  I.  iiHio  i>l  M.P 


2.  Essentially  ;  as,  vitally  important. 
VI'TALS,  71.  pi.    Parts  of  animal  bodies  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  viscera  dependent  upon  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  Prior. 

2.  The  part  essential  to  life,  or  to  a  sound  state. 

Corruption  of  manners  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  a 

state. 

VIT'EL-LA-RY,  n.     [L.  vilcllus,  the  yelk  of  an  egg.] 

The  place  where  the  yelk  of  an  egg  swims  in  the 

white.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

VI"TIATE,  (vish'ate,)  v.  U    [L.  vitio.    See  Vice  and 

VlCIATE.] 

1.  To  injure  the  substance  or  qualities  of  a  thing, 
so  as  to  impair  or  spoil  its  use  and  value.  Thus  we 
say,  luxury  vitiates  the  humors  of  the  body  ;  evil  ex- 
amples vitiate  the  morals  of  youth  ;  language  is  vi- 
tiated by  foreign  idioms. 

This  midistiiigni.M.in'pa>inpl.u.<incn  will  viti'ite  the  taste  of  readers. 
Garth. 

2.  To  render  defective  ;  to  destroy  ;  as  the  validity 
or  binding  force  of  an  instrument  or  transaction. 
Any  undue  influence  exerted  on  a  jury  vitiates  their 
verdict.     Fraud  vitiates  a  contract. 

VI"TIA-TED,  (vish'a-ted,)  pp.  or  a.    Depraved  ;  ren- 
dered impure  ;  rendered  detective  and  void. 


VTT 

VI"TIA-TING,  ppr.  Depraving ;  rendering  of  no  va- 
lidity. 

VI"TI-A'TION,  (vish-e-ft'sbun,)  n.  The  act  of  vi- 
tiating ;  deprivation  ;  corruption  ;  as,  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  Harvey. 

2.  A  rendering  invalid  ;  as,  the  vitiation  of  a  con- 

VIT-I-LIT'I-GATE,  v.  i.     (L.  vitiosus  and  litigo.] 

To  contend  in  law  litigiously  or  cavilously.     [JVot 

VIT-I-LIT-I-GA'TION,  ti.     Cavilous  litigation.    [jYol 

in  use.]  Hudibrat 

VI"TI-OS 


-te,) 


A    corrupted 


•TY,    (visit- 
state  ;  depravation. 

VF'TIOUS,  ) 

VI"TIOUS-LY,       \  See  Vicious  and  us  derivatives. 

VI"TIOUS-NESS.  ) 

VIT'RE-O-E-LEC'TRie,  a.  Containing  or  exhibit- 
ing positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  excited  by 
rubbing  glass.  Ure. 

VIT'RE-OUS,  a.  [L.  vitreus,  from  vitrum,  glass  or 
woad  ;  W.  gwydyr,  glass,  a  greenish-blue  color.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  glass. 

2.  Consisting  of  glass  ;  as,  a  vitreous  substance. 

3.  Resembling  glass  ;  as,  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  its  resembling  melted  glass.  [See 
Humor.] 

VIT'RE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vitreous;  resemblance  of  glass. 

VI-TRES'CENCE,  n.     [from  L.  vitrum,  glass.] 

Classiness,  or  the  quality  of  bring  capable  of  eon- 
version  into  glass  ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed 
into  glass.  Kiraan. 

VI-TRES'CENT,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into 
glass  ;  tending  to  become  glass. 

VI-TRES'CI-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  vitrified.  Eneyc. 

VIT-RI-F  ACTION,  n.  [See  Vitrify.]  The' act, 
process,  or  operation  of  converting  into  glass  by 
heat ;  as,  the  vitrifaction  of  sand,  flint,  and  pebbles 
with  alkaline  salts. 

VIT'RI-FI-A-HLE,  a.  [from  nitrify.]  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  glass  by  heat  and  fusion.  Flint 
and  alkalies  are  vitriftable. 

VI-TRIF'IC-A-RLE,  for  Vitrifiarle.     [Jfot  used.] 

VIT'RI-FI-€ATE,  for  Vitrify.     [JVut  used.]     Bacon. 

VIT-RI-FI-CA'TION,  for  Vitrifactiok  [See  Vit- 
rifaction, which  is  generally  used.] 

VIT'RI-FI-iSD,  pp.  or  a.     Converted  into  glass. 

VIT'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  form.] 
Having  the  forth  or  resemblance  of  glass. 

Fourcroy. 

VIT'RI-FY,  v.  t      [L.  vitrum,  glass,   and  facie,  to 
make.] 
To  convert  into  glass  by  fusion  or  the  action  of 


Arbu 


VIT'RI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  glass. 

VIT'RI-OL,  ti.  [Fr.  vitriol ;  It.  vitriuolo  ,  Sp.  vitriolo  ; 
from  L.  vitrum,  glass  ;  from  their  crystalline  form  or 
their  translucencv,  or  perhaps  from  iheir  color.] 

A  soluble  sulphate  of  either  of  the  metals.  Cop- 
peras or  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  called  green  vitriol ; 
a  red  sulphate  of  iron  is  red  vitrtul,  or  vitriol  of  Mars; 
sulphate  of  copper  has  a  blue  color,  and  is  called 
blue  vitriol ;  a  white  sulphate  of  zinc  is  called  white 
vitriol ;  a  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  cobalt  vitriol. 

Oil  of  nirinl  is  sulphuric  acid.  Dana. 

VIT'RI-O-LATE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  as 
iron  pyrites  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  re- 
duces the  iron  to  an  oxyd,  and  the  sulphur  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  when  vitri- 
olated,  becomes  sulphurate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 

VIT'RI-O-LA-TED,  pp.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or 
a  vitriol. 

VIT'RI-O-LA-TING,  ppr.  Turning  into  a  sulphate 
or  a  vitriol. 

VIT-RI-O-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 

VIT-RI-OL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  vitriol;  having  the 
qualities  of  vitriol,  or  obtained  from  vitriol. 

Vitriolic  acid,  io  modern  chemistry,  is  denominated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  base  of  it  being  sulphur ;  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  combined  with  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  vitriol. 

VIT-RIOL-I-Za'TION.     See  Vitriolatiok. 

VlT'Rl-OL-IZE.     See  Vitriolate. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-KD.     Seo  Vitriolated. 

VIT'RI-OL-IZ-ING.     SeeViTRioLATiNfi. 

VIT'U-LINE,  a.     [L.  vitulinuj.] 
Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to  veal. 

VX-TO'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Vituperate.]  Blame- 
worthy; censurable.     [JVut  used.] 

VI-TCPER-ATE,  o.  t.     [L.  vitupcro.] 
To  blame  j  to  censure. 

VI-TU-PER-A'TION,  it,     [L.  vituperatio.] 
Blame  :  censure. 

VI-TO'PEK-A  TIVE,  a.  Uttering  or  writing  censure ; 
containing  censure.  Pope. 
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VI  TO'PER-A-TIVE-LY,  ado.  With  vituperation. 
Vl-VA'CE,  (ve-Va'chi.)  In  music,  brisk  and  lively. 
Vl-VA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  vivax,  from  vivo,  to  live.] 

1.  Lively  ;  active  ;  sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct. 

Howell. 

'»    Long  lived.     [JVotinv.se.]  Bentley. 

X  Having  vigorous  powers  of  life ;  as,  vivacious 

plants.  Med.  Repot. 

Vl-VA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit. 

Vl-WCIOUS-NESS,  71.  Activity  ;  liveliness  ;  spright- 

liness  of  tem|)er  or  behavior  ;  vivacity.         Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  living  ;  also,  long  life.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown.     Boyle. 
VI-VAC'I-TY,«.t  [Fr.  vivacite;  L.  vivacitas.] 

1.  Liveliness  ;  sprightliness  of  tenfpcr  or  behavior; 
as,  a  lady  of  great  vivacity. 

2.  Air  of  life  and  activity;  as,  vivacity  of  counte- 
nance. 

3.  Life  ;  animation  ;  spirits  ;  as,  the  vivacity  of  a 
discourse. 

4.  Power  of  living.     [JVot  used.]  Boyle. 

5.  Longevity.     [JVot  in  use.]  Broicn. 
Vl'VA-RY,  n.     [L.  vivarium,  from  vivo,  to  live.] 

A  warren  ;  a  place  for  keeping  living  animals,  as  a 
pond,  a  park,  &c.  Cowel. 

VI' VAT  RES-PUB' LI-€A,  [L.]  Long  live  the  re- 
public. 

VI' VAT  REX,  [L.]     Long  live  the  king. 

VI'VAT  RE-OI'JVA,  [L.]     Long  live  the  queen. 

VI'  VA  VO'CE,  [L.]    By  word  of  mouth  ;  as,  to  vote 


VIVE,  (veev,)  [Fr.] 
le  roi,  long  live  the  king  ;  vive  la  bagatelle,  success  to 
trifles  or  sport. 

VIVE'LY,  adv.     In  a  lively  manner.     [JVot  used.] 

VI'VEN-CY,  ii.     [L.  vivcns,  from  vivo.) 

Manner  of  supporting  life  or  vegetation.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Brown. 

VIVES,  n.  A  disease  of  brute  animals,  particularly 
of  horses,  seated  in  the  glands  under  the  ear,  where 
a  tumor  is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  in  suppu- 
ration. Cyc. 

VIV'I-AN-lTE,  «.  A  phosphate  of  iron,  of  various 
shades  of  blue  and  green.  Phillips. 

VIVID,  a.     [L.  vividus,  from  vivo,  to  live.] 

Bright;  strong;  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life 
or  freshness  ;  as,  the  vivid  colors  of  the  rainbow  ;  the 
vivid  green  of  flourishing  vegetables. 

Arts  which   pr''S''nl,   Willi   ;(ll   III''   vivid  charms  of  painting,  the 

2.  Lively  ;  sprightly  ;  forming  brilliant  images,  or 
painting  in  lively  colors  ;  as,  a  vivid  imagination. 
VIV'ID-LY,  adv.     With  life  ;  with  strength. 

Sensitive  obj'cls  affect  n  man   much  more  vividly  than  those 

2.  With  brightness  ;  in  bright  colors.  Boyle. 

3.  In  glowing  colors  ;  with  animated  exhibition  to 
the  mind.  The  orator  vividly  represented  the  mise- 
ries of  his  client. 

VMrlftuTY?'  i  "■    LifB  I  St'-Sth  •  sprightliness 
2.  Strength  of  coloring  ;  brightness. 

vIvIftc'al,  I  «■   CL-  ™^"s-   See  V,T'™-1 

Giving  life  ;  reviving;  enlivening.  Bailey. 

VI-VIF'I-€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  vivifico  ;  vivus,  alive,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  animate.     [See  Vivify.] 

More. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  recover  from  such  a  change  of 
form  as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  qualities  ;  or 
to  give  to  natural  bodies  new  luster,  force,  and  vigor. 
[Rare.]  [See  Revive  and  Reduce,  the  terms  now 
used.]  Cyc. 

VIV-I-FI-€A'TION,  Ti.  The  act  of  giving  life  ;  revi- 
val. Bacon. 

2.  Among  chemists,  the  act  of  giving  new  luster, 
force,  and  vigor  ;  as,  the  vivijirntivn  of  mercury.  [See 
Revivification,  which  is  inure  used.]  Cyc. 

VlV'I-FI-CA-TlVE,  a.    Able  to  animate  or  give  life. 

More. 
VIV'I-FI-ED,  pp.     Revived  ;  endued  with  life. 
VIV'I-F?,  d.  t.     [Fr.  vivijicr;  L.  vivifico  ;  vivus,  alive, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  endue  with  life;  to  animate;  to  make  to  be 
living. 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish.  Bacon. 

VIV'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Enduing  with  life  ;   communi- 
cating life  to. 
VI-VIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  vivus,  alive,  and  pario,  to 
bear.] 

1.  Producing  young  in  a  living  state,  as  all  mam- 
mifers,  as  distinguished  from  Oviparous,  producing 
eggs,  as  fowls.  If  fowls  were  vii'iparous,  it  is  dif- 
cult  to  see  how  the  female  would  fly  during  preg- 
nancy. 

2.  In  botany,  producing  its  offspring  alive,  either 
by  bulbs  instead  ol  seeds,  or  by  the  seeds  themselves 
germinating  on  the  plant,  instead  of  falling,  as  they 
usually  do  ;  as,  a  viviparous  plant.  Martyn. 

VIV-l-SECTION,  7i.     [  L.  DJi.ii*  and  scco.] 


voc 

The  dissection  of  an  animal  while  alive,  for  the 
purpose  of  iimkuie;  sunn'  ulivsiologicnl  discovery. 
VIX'£N,  ti.     [  Vixen  is  a  she-fox,  or  a  fox's  cub.] 

A  froward,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman.     Shalt. 
VIX'-EN-LY,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  vixen. 

Barrow. 
VIZ.,  [a  contraction  of  videlicet.]     To  wit ;   that  is, 

namely. 
VIZ'ARD.     See  Visor.  

VIZ'IER,  (viz'yer,)  n.     [Ar.,  from    ,« j     waiara,    to 

bear,  to  sustain,  to  administer.    Sometimes  spelt  Vis- 
ier  or  Vizer.] 

A  councilor  of  state  ;  the  grand  vizier  is  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 

VIZ'lER-ATE,  ti.    The  office  of  vizier. 

VIZ-lE'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  issued  by  the  viz- 
ier. 

Vo'CA-BLE,   7t.      [L.   vocabulum;    It.  vocabolo.     See 

VotCE.] 

A  word  ;  a  term  ;  a  name.  Asiat.  Res. 

VO-CAB'tJ-LA-RY,  7».     [Fr.  vocabulaire,  from   L.  vo- 
cabulum, a  word.] 

A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  and  explained  ;  a  dic- 
tionary or  lexicon.  We  often  use  vocabulary  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  of  dictionary,  re- 
stricting the  signification  to  the  list  of  words  ;  as 
when  we  say,  the  vocabulary  of  Johnson  is  more  full 
or  extensive  than  that  of  Entick.  We  rarely  use  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  dictionary;  but  in  other 
countries  the  corresponding  word  is  soused,  and  this 
may  be  so  used  in  English. 

VO-CAB'U-LIST,  ti.     The  writer  or  former  of  a  vo- 
cabulary ;  a  lexicographer  or  linguist.  Oliddon. 

Vo'CAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  voculis.     See  Voice.] 

1.  Having  a  voice. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song.  fifiuon. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice;  as,  vocal 
melody  ;  vocal  prayer ;  vocal  praise. 

Vocal  music  ;  music  made  by  the  voice,  in  distinc- 
tion from  instrumental  music  ;  hence,  music  or  tunes 
set  to  words,  to  be  performed  by  the  human  voice. 

Vo'CAL,  ti.     Among  the.  Roman  Catholics,  a  man  who 
has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.  Cyc. 

VO-eAL'IC,  a.      Consisting  of  the  voice  or  vowel 
sounds. 

Vo'GAL-IST,  it.    A  public  singer  distinguished  for  ex- 
cellence of  voice. 

VO-eAL'1-TY,  ti.     [L.  vocalitas.] 

Quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice  ;  as,  the 
voeality  of  the  letters.  Holder. 

Vo'€AL-lZE,  v.  t.    To  form  into  voice  ;  to  make  vo- 
cal. 


breath.  ~  Holder. 

Vo'CAL-lZ-ED,  pp.     Made  vocal  ;  formed  into  voice. 


2.  In  words  ;  as,  to  express  desires  vocally.     Hale. 
VO-CA'TION,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vocatio,  from  voco,  to 
call.     See  Voice.] 

1.  Among  divines,  a  calling  by  the  will  of  God  ;  or 
the  bestowment  of  God's  distinguishing  grace  upon 
a  person  or  nation,  by  which  that  person  or  nation  is 
put  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  as,  the  vocation  of  the 
Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  of  the  Gentiles 
under  the  gospel. 

2.  Summons  ;  call  ;  inducement. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of 
ridiculous !  Dryden. 

3.  Designation  or  destination  to  a  particular  state 
or  profession. 

None  is  to  enter  the  ecclesiastic  or  monastic  state,  without  a  par- 
ticular vocation.  Cyc. 

4.  Employment ;  calling  ;  occupation  ;  trade  ;  a 
word  that  includes  professions  as  well  as  mechanical 
occupations.  Let  every  divine,  every  physician,  ev- 
ery lawyer,  and  every  mechanic,  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent in  his  vocation. 

VOG'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vocatif;  L.  vocativus.] 

Relating  to  calling  ;  denoting  that  case  of  the  noun 
in  which  a  person  is  addressed  ;  as,  the  vocative  case 
in  grammar. 

VOG'A-TIVE,  71.  In  grammar,  the  fifth  case  or  state 
of  nouns  in  the  Latin  language  ;  or  the  case,  in  any 
language,  in  which  a  word  is  placed  when  the  per- 
son is  addressed  ;  as,  Dominc,  O  Lord. 

VO-CIF'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  vocifero  ;  vox  and  fero.] 
To  cry  out  with  vehemence;  to  exclaim. 

VO-CIF'ER-ATE,  j..  (.     To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 

VO-CIF'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Crying  out  with  vehe- 
mence ;  uttering  with  a  loud  voice. 

VO-CIF-Elt-A'TION,  7i.  A  violent  outcry  ;  vehement 
utterance  of  the  voice.  Arbulhnot. 

VO-CIF'EU-OUS,  a.  Making  a  loud  outcry  ;  clamor 
ous  ;  noisy  ;  as,  vociferous  heralds.  Chapman. 

VO-CIF'ER-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  great  noise  in  call- 
ing, shouting,  &x. 


VOI 


VO-CIF'ER-OUS-NESS, 

VOGUE,  (v5g,)  n.  [Fr.  vogue,  a  rowing  ;  It.  voga,  a 
rowing,  mode,  fashion;  vogare,  to  row;  Sp.  voga  ; 
vogar,  to  row.  This  word  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Bg,Wg.  (See  Wag  and  Wav.)  The  sense  of  vogue 
is  way,  or  the  going  of  the  world.] 

The  way  or  fashion  of  people  at  any  particular 
time;  temporary  mode,  custom,  or  practice  ;  popular 
reception  for  the  time.  We  say,  a  particular  form  of 
dress  is  now  in  vogue;  an  amusing  writer  is  now  in 
vogue;  such  opinions  are  now  in  vogue.  The  phrase, 
the  vogue  of  the  world,  used  by  good  writers  formerly, 
is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete. 
Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  word, 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue,      Roscommon. 

VOICE,  7i.  [Fr.  voix  ;  L.  vox ;  It.  voce  ;  Sp.  vol  ; 
Gaelic,  bagh,  a  word ;  baigham,  to  speak  to  ;  Ir. 
focal,  a  word  ;  Sans,  vach,  to  speak,  L.  voco.  The 
sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  throw,  to  drive  out  sound  ; 
and  voice  is  that  which  is  driven  out] 

1.  Sound  or  audible  noise  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
either  of  human  beings  or  of  other  animals.  We  say, 
the  voice  of  a  man  is  loud  or  clear  ;  the  voice  of  a 
woman  is  soft  or  musical  ;  the  voice  of  a  dog  is  loud 
or  harsh  ;  the  voice  of  a  bird  is  sweet  or  melodious. 
The  voice  of  human  beings  is  articulate;  that  of 
beasts,  inarticulate.  The  voices  of  men  are  differ- 
ent, and,  when  uttered  together,  are  often  dissonant. 

2.  Any  sound  made  by  the  breath  ;  as,  the  trifm- 
pet's  voice. 

3.  A  vote  ;  suffrage  ;  opinion  or  choice  expressed. 
Originally  voice  was  the  oral  utterance  of  choice,  but 
it  now  signifies  any  vote,  however  given. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  die  choice 

Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  uotce.  Dryden. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.  Shalt. 

4.  Language  ;  words  ;  expression. 

I.et  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.  Fell. 

5.  In  Scripture,  command  ;  precept. 
Ye  would  not  be  obedii 


Sound. 

After  the  fire, 


U,f-J 


7.  Language;  tone;  mode  of  expression. 

1  desir"  to  lir  prrsriii  with  yuli  now,  and  to  diangi- 


conjugating  verbs 


,  a  panic 


„.   ..jode  of  inflecting  or 
the  active  voice ;  the   passive 


VOICE,  v.  t.    To  rumor  ;  to  report. 

It  was  voiced  thai  lie-  kinir   purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
PlaniageneL     \Little  used.]  ShaJt. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds  ;  to  regu- 
late the  tone  of;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

3.  To  vote. 

VOICE,  ti.  i.     To  clamor  ;  to  exclaim.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

VOIC'-ED,  (voist,)  pp.  Fitted  to  produce  the  proper 
tones. 

2.  a.     Furnished  with  a  voice.  DtsfAam. 

VOICE'LESS,  (vois'less,)  a.    Having  no  voice  or  vote. 
Coke. 

VOICING,  ppr.  Fitting  the  pipe  of  an  organ  forpro- 
duciiiL'  ils  prnp'-r  quality  of  tone. 

VOICING,  ti.  The  act  of  giving  to  an  organ -pipe  its 
proper  quality  of  tone. 

VOID,  «.  [Fr.  vuide;  It.  voto  ;  L.  viduus ;  Sw.  ode  ; 
G.  and  Dan.  ode,  waste,  which  seems  to  be  the  Eng. 
wide  ;  so  waste  and  cast  are  from  one  root.  It  coin- 
cides with   Gr.  irjtoc,  and  the  root  of  L.  divido,  Ar. 


<Xj  badda,  to  separate.     Class  Bd,  No.  1.     See  also 

No.  48.] 

1.  Empty ;  vacant ;  not  occupied  with  any  visible 
matter  ;  as,  a  void  space  or  place.     1  Kings  xxii. 

2.  Empty ;  without  inhabitants  or  furniture 
Gen.  i. 

3.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not 
effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support  a 
right ;  not  sufficient  to  produce  its  effect.  Thus  a 
deed  not  duly  signed  and  sealed  is  void.  A  fraudu- 
lent contract  is  void,  or  may  be  rendered  void. 

My  woril  shall  not  return  10  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 

1  will  make  voi<l  ill  ■  onus'  1  ol'  J  ii' I  ah  ami  Jrrusalem  in  this  place. 
—  Jer.  xix. 

4.  Free  ;  clear ;  as,  a  conscience  void  of  offense. 
Acts  xxiv. 

5.  Destitute  ;  as,  void  of  learning  ;  void  of  reason 
or  common  sense. 


7.  Unsubstantial ;  vain. 

Lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain. 
Void  space  ;  in  physics,  a  vacuum 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


.' <<  e  Pictorial  Illuslralions 


f  See  Tabic  of  Si/iivni/ins. 


VOL 

To  make  void ;  to  violate  ;  to  transgress. 

They  have  made  voul  thy  luw.  —  Ps.  cxix. 
2.  To  render  useless  or  of  no  effect.    Rom.  iv. 
VOID,  n.     An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum. 

Priile,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defense, 

Ami  fills  up  Ml  th.'  iniglnv  ioiii  of  Bense.  Pope. 

Th'  illimitable  mid.  lliomson. 

VOID,  v.  t.    To  quit ;  to  leave. 

Bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field.  Shak. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  send  out ;  to  evacuate ;  as,  to  void 
excrementitious  matter  ;  to  void  worms. 

3.  To  vacate  ;  to  annul;  to  nullify;  to  render  of 
no  validity  or  effect. 

It  had  become  a  practice  — to  t>otd  the  security  given  for  money 
borrowed.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  make  or  leave  vacant. 

VOID,)'./.     To  be  emitted  or  evacuated.     Wiseman. 
VOID'  A-ISLE,  a.   That  may  be  annulled  or  made  void, 
or  that  may  be  adjudged  void,  invalid,  or  of  no  force. 

Ayliffc. 
2.  That  may  be  evacuated. 
VOID'ANCE,  «.     The  act  of  emptying 

2.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice  ;  ejection. 

3.  Vacancy;  want  of  an  incumbent.  Cyc. 

4.  Evasion  ;  subterfuge.  Bacon. 
VOID'ED,  pp.*  Thrust  out;  evacuated. 

*2.  a.     In  heraldry,  [an  ordinary  is  said  to  be  voided, 
when  the  inner  part  is  cut  away,  and  only  the  out- 
side strips  left.—  E.  H.  Barker.] 
VOID'ER,  ii.*  A  basket  in  which  broken  meat  is  car- 
ried from  the  table.  Cleavelaud. 

2.  One  who  evacuates. 

3.  One  who  nullifies. 

*4.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the   ordinaries,  whose  figure 
is  much  like  that  of  the  flanch  or  fiasque. 

[This  woid  is  scarcely  recogni/.cd  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  heraldry.  —  E.  II.  Barker.} 

5.  In  agriculture,  a  provincial  name  of  a  kind  of 
shallow  basket  of  open  work.  England. 

VOI 0'  1 NG,  ppr.     Ejecting;  evacuating. 

2.  Making  or  declaring  void,  or  of  no  force. 

3.  Quitting  ;  leaving. 

4.  a.     Receiving  what   is  ejected  ;   as,  a  voiding 
lobby.  Shak. 

VOID'NESS,  7«.     Emptiness;  vacuity;  destitution. 

2.  Nullity;  inefficacv  ;  want  of  binding  force. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality.  Hakewill. 
VOIR  DIRK',  (vwor  deer',)  [Law  L.  verum  dicere.] 

In  law,  an  oath  administered  to  a  person  intended 
as  a  witness,  requiring  him  to  make  true  answers 
to  questions  as  to  preliminary  or  collateral  points, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  testify  as  to  the  main  point  at 
issue.  It  is  often  administered  to  such  as  are  sup- 
aterested,  or  to  have  formed  opi 


VOL 


VOL 


mil. 


Vol 


IRE, 


Bou 
[Fr.  id.;   It.  vettura,  from  L. 


Carriage.    Wat  English.)  Arbuthnot. 

VO-LA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  volo.] 

Apt  or  fit  to  fiv. 
VOL-AL'KA-LI,(-aI'ka-lIor--le,)7i.     Volatile  alkali; 

In,  contraction.  ,    Kirwan,  Oeol. 

VO'LANT,  a.*   [Fr.,  flying,  from  voler,   L.   volo,  to 
fly.] 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air;  as,  rolant  au- 
tomata. Wilkins. 

2.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  as,  rolant  touch.  Milton. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  represented  as  flying  or  having  the 

wings  spread. 
VOL'A-TILE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  volatilis,  from  volo,  to 
fly.] 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air  on  wings,  or  by 
the  buoyant  force  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  fly ;  as,  birds  are  volatile 
animals.  Ray.     Bacon. 

3  Capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
the  aeriform  state.  Thussiibstaiices  which  affect  til 
smell  with  pungent  or  fragrant  odors,  as  musk,  bait 
horn,  and  essential  oils,  are  called  volatile  substance 
because  they  waste  away  on  exposure  to  the  atmo 
phere.  Alcohol  and  ether  are  called  volatile  liquic 
for  a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily  pass  inl 
the  state  of  vapor  on  the  application  of  heat.  On  til 
contrary,  gold  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  ni 
suffer  waste,  even  when   exposed   to  the   heat  of 


Hie 


evaporate  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.   Lively  ;  gay  ;  full  of  spirit ;  airy  ;  hence,  fickle  ; 
apt  to  change  ;  as,  a  volatile  temper.  Watts. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  us  ever.  S.oifl, 

Volatile  alkali;  an  old  name  of  ammonia. 
VOL'A-TILE,  n.    A  winged  animal.     [Little  used.] 
Brown. 
VOL'A-TILE-NESS,  )  „  +  rPr       .„.,.,,  , 
VOL-A-TIL'I-TY,       \  "•*  lFl-  ™>latd,ti.-\ 

1.  Disposition  tOjexhale  or  evaporate;  the  quality 
of  being  capable  of  evaporation  ;  that  property  of  ' 
substance  which  disposes  it  to  rise  and  float  in  tl 
air,  and  thus  to  be  dissipated  ;  as,  the  rulatility  of 
fluids.    Ether  is  remarkable  for  its  volatility.     Many 


■i.slv, 


mil  Ihal  pure,  elabuiatid  oil, 
voUftitihi,  r>:lia|.'3  spundiiie- 
snir'H  i-.riisi.U.      Aibullini,l. 


2.  Great  sprigluhiiess  ;  levity  ;  liveliness  ;  whence, 
mutability  of  mind  ;  fickleness  ;  as,  the  volatility  of 
youth. 
VOL'A-TIL-IZ-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  volatilized. 
VOL-A-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  ti.     [from  volatilize.]     The 
act  or  process  of  rendering  volatile,  or  rather  of  caus- 
ing to  rise  and  float  in  the  air.  Boyle. 
VOL'A-TIL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  volatiliser.] 

To  render  volatile  ;  to  cause  to  exhale  or  evapor- 
ate ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in  vapor  or  invisible  efflu- 
via, and  to  rise  and  float  in  the  air. 

The  water  —  dissaving  die  nil,  and  vol'ililizing  it  by  the  action. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZ-£D,  pp.  Rendered  volatile;  caused 
to  rise  and  float  in  air. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZ-LMG,  ppr.  Rendering  volatile ;  caus- 
ing to  rise  and  float  in  air. 

VOL-OAN'ie,  a.  [from  volcano.]  Pertaining  to  vol- 
canoes ;  as,  volcanic  heat. 

2.  Produced  by  a  volcano  ;  as,  volcanic  tufa. 

3.  Changed  or  affected  by  the  heat  of  a  volcano. 
VOL-CAN-IC'I-TY,  (-is'e-te,)  n.    State  of  bein  gvol- 

canic  ;  volcanic  power.  Humboldt. 

VOL'CAN-IST,  ti.  [from  volcano.]  One  versed  in 
the  history  and  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  effects  of  eruptions  of 
fire  in  the  formation  of  mountains. 

VOL-CAN'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of 
volcanic  origin. 

VOL-GAN-I-Za'TION,  ti.  [from  volcaniie.)  The 
process  of  undergoing  volcanic  heat,  and  being  af- 
fected by  it. 

VOL'GAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  subject  to  or  cause  to  under- 
go volcanic  heat,  and  to  be  affected  by  its  action. 
Spallanzani. 

VOL'GAN-IZ-fiD,  pp.    Affected  by  volcanic  heat. 

VOL-CA'NO,  ii.     [It.,  from  Vulcan.] 

1.  In  geology,  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  in  a  mountain,  from  which  smoke,  flames, 
stones,  lava,  or  other  substances,  are  ejected.  Such 
are  seen  in  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  Hecla,  in  Iceland.     It  is  vulgarly  called  a  burn- 

2.  The  mountain  that  ejects  fire,  smoke,  &c. 
V5LE,  ti.    [Fr.,  from  voler,  to  fly.] 

A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all  the  tricks.     Swift. 
VO-LEE',  (vo-la',)  «.     [Fr.,  a  flying.]     A  rapid  flight 

of  notes  in  music. 
VO'LER-Y,  77.     [Fr.  valeric,  from  voler,  to  fly.] 

1.  A  flight  of  birds.  Locke. 

2.  A  large  bird-cage  in  which  the  birds  have  room 
to  fly.  Cyc. 

VOL-I-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  volito,  dim.  of  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying;  flight.  Brown. 

VO.LI"TIO.\,  (lish'un,)  ii.t  [L.  volitio,  from  volo,  to 
will.     See  Will.] 

1.  The  act  of  willing;  the  act  of  determining  choice, 
or  forming  a  purpose.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  actual  volition  and  the  approbation  of  judg- 
ment. South. 


Volition  is  the  actual  ( 


C  fnrli"  iring  t 


'   pnu.r  \ 


They  i 


iii ' ■  Ii'  nhi  i    la.  ,;!:v,  fu[  Hi     eu.rev. 
Hale. 


VOL'LEY,  ti.  ;  pi.  Vollevs.     [Fr.  volee,  a  flight,  from 
voler,  to  Hy,  L.  volo.] 

1.  A  flight  of  shot;  the  discharge  of  many  small 
arms  at  once.  Waller. 

2.  A  burst  or  emission  of  many  things  at  once  ;  as, 
a  volley  of  words.  Shak. 

But  ratlliug  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks.  Pope. 


VOL'LEY-.Ef),  (vol'lid,)  a.  [from  volley.]  Displod- 
ed  ;  discharged  with  a  sudden  burst;  as,  volleyed 
thunder.  Milton.     Philips. 

V6LT,  7i.  [Fr.  volte,  a  ring  ;  It.  volta,  a  turn  ;  from  L. 
valutas,  rolvo.] 

1,  A  round  or  circular  tread  ;  a  gait  of  two  treads 
made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round  a  center. 

Far.  Diet. 

2.  In  fencing,  a  sudden  movement  or  leap  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

VOUT.i,  in  Italian  music,  signifies  that  the  part  is  to 


ited  i 


VOL-Ta'IO,  a.     Pertaining  to  Volta,  the  discoverer  of 


volti 


for 


luting  galvanic  electricity.  The  agent  itself  is  de- 
nominated galvanism,  after  its  discoverer,  Galvani, 
while  the  instruments  used  for  exciting  and  accumu- 
lating it  are  called  voltaic,  in  honor  of  Volta,  who  first 
contrived  this  kind  of  apparatus. 

Voltaic  pile;  a  column  formed  by  successive  pairs 


id  zinc,  with  moistened 

tiguous  pairs. 

I  of  electricity  which  is 


of  metallic  disks,  as 

cloth  between  every 

Voltaic  electricity; 

evolved  by  voltaic  a| 

Voltaic  battery  ;  the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  appara- 
tus, used  for  accumulating  galvanic  electricity. 

VOL'TA-ISM,  ii.     [from  Volta,  an  Italian.] 

That  branch  of  electrical  science  which  has  its 
source  in  the  chemical  action  between  metals  and 
different  liquids.  It  is  more  properly  called  Galvan- 
ism, from  Galvani,  who  first  proved  or  brought  into 
notice  its  remarkable  influence  on  animals. 

VOL-TAM'E-TER,  n.     [  Volta  and  ucrpov.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  \  oltaic  electricity 
passing  through  it. 

VOL'TI,  [It.]     In  music,  turn  over. 

VOL'TI-GEUR,  (-zhur,)  ii.  A  light-horseman  or  dra- 
goon. In  the  army  of  the  United  States,  each  dra- 
goon or  horseman  has  a  foot-soldier  attached  to  him, 
who,  in  case  of  necessity,  mounts  behind  on  the 
same  horse;  thus  presenting,  whenever  they  meet 
the  enemy,  a  line  of  infantry  and  of  dragoons  in  the 
sain"  regiment.  Crittenden. 

VOL'Tl  SU'Bl-TO,  [It.]     Turn  over  quickly. 

VO-LO'BIL-ATE,  )  a.    In  gardenia.',  a  volubilate  stem 

VOL'U-RILE,  (      is  one  that  climbs  by  winding  or 

twining  round  another  body.  Cyc. 

VOL-U-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [Fr.  volubilite;  L.  volubilitas, 
from  volvo,  to  roll.] 

1.  The  capacity  of  being  relied;  aptness  to  roll; 
as,  the  volubility  of  a  bowl.  Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  rolling. 

By  irregular  volubility.  Hooker- 

3.  Ready  motion  of  the  tongue  in  speaking  ;  flu- 
ency of  speech. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with  such  a  volubility 
of  tongue,  as  drew  a  g<  ink  iepriiu.mil  lYuui  lier  father. 

Female  Quixote. 

4.  Mutability  ;  liableness  to  revolution  ;  as,  the 
volubility  of  human  affairs.    [Unusual.]     L'Estrange. 

VOL'lI-BLE,  (vol'yu-bl,)  a.     [L.  volubilis.] 

1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  with  ease,  or  to  be  easily 
set  in  motion;  apt  to  roll;  as,  voluble  particles  of 
matter.  Boyle. 

2.  Rolling  ;  having  quick  motion. 

This  less  voluble  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Nimhle  ;  active  ;  moving  with  ease  and  smooth- 
ness in  uttering  words;  fluent;  as,  a  flippant,  volu- 

4.  Fluent ;  flowing  with  ease  and  smoothness  ;  as, 
a  voluble  speech.  Shak. 

5.  Having  fluency  of  speech. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble.  Sliak. 

VOL'U-BLY,  adv.    In  a  rolling  or  fluent  manner. 

Hudibras. 
VOLUME,  (vol'yum.)  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  volumen,  a 

roll ;  volvo,  to  roll.    To  make  u  long,  in  this  word,  is 

palpably  wrong.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  roll,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on  long 
strips  of  bark,  parchment,  or  other  material,  which 
they  formed  into  rolls  or  folds.  Of  such  volumes, 
Ptolemy's  library  in  Alexandria  contained  three  or 
seven  hundred  thousand. 

2.  A  roll  or  turn  ;  as  much  as  is  included  in  a  roll 
or  coil ;  as,  the  volume  of  a  serpent.  Dnjdciu 

3.  Dimensions  ;  compass  ;  space  occupied  ;  as,  the 
volume  of  an  elephant's  body  ;  a  volume  of  gas. 

Darwin.     Parke. 

4.  A  swelling  or  spherical  body 

The  undulating  bilious  lulling  th-ir  silver  volumes.       Irving. 

5.  A  book  ;  a  collection  of  sheets  of  paper,  usually 
printed  or  written  paper,  folded  and  bound,  or  cov- 
ered. A  book  consisting  of  sheets  once  folded  is 
called  a  folio,  or  a  folio  volume:  of  sheets  twice  fold- 
ed, a  quarto;  and  thus,  according  to  the  number  of 
leaves  in  a  sheet,  it  is  called  an  octavo  or  a  duodecimo. 
The  Scriptures,  or  sacred  writings,  bound  in  a  single 
volume,  are  called  the  Bible.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Royal  Library,  m  Rue  de  Richelieu,  at  Paris,  is 
variously  estimated.  According  to  the  returns  in 
1836,  there  were  more  than  700,000  volumes. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the  value  ol  i:s  pro- 
portion to  the  sel.  Fjan!;lin. 

6.  In  music,  the  compass  of  a  voice  from  grave  to 
acute  ;  the  tone  or  power  of  voice.  Busby. 

VOL'LIM-KD,  (vol'yumd,)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
volume  or  roll  ;  as,  relumed  mist.     Percy's  Masque. 

VO-LfJ'MIN-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  many  coils  or 
complications. 

The  serpent  rolled  voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  nanv  volumes  or  books.  The 
collections  of  Muratori  and  of  the  Byzantine  history 
are  very  voluminous. 

3.  Having  written  much,  or  made  many  volumes  ; 
as,  a  voluminous  writer. 

4.  Copious;  diffusive.  He  was  too  voluminous  in 
discourse.     [JVot  in  use.] 

VO-LO'MIN-OUS-LY,  adv.  Ill  many  volumes  ;  very 

copiously.  Granrdlr. 

VO-LO'M'IN'-OUS-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  bulky  or 
in  many  volumes. 
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VOL'TJ-MIST,  n.  One  who  writes  a  volume  ;  an  au- 
thor.    Wot  in  use.]  Milton. 

VOL'UN-TA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  voluntary.]  Spon- 
taneously ;  of  one's  own  will ;  without  being  moved, 
influenced,  or  impelled,  by  others. 


agents  voluntarily  ii 


i;    ;i:?:i|l.i     I 


Hooker. 
VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  volun- 


tary i 


apt  H 


ial. 


VOL'UN-TA-RY,  a.t  [Fr.  volontaire  :  L.  voluntarius, 
from  voluntas,  will,  from  tjo/o.  Voluntary  is  applica 
ble  only  to  beings  that  have  raffi  ;  spontaneous  is  ap- 
plicable to  physical  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  will  of  an 
agent.] 

1.  Acting  by  choice  or  spontaneously  ;  acting  with- 
out being  influenced  or  impelled  by  another. 

2.  Free,  or  having  power  to  act  by  choice  ;  not  be- 
ing under  restraint ;  as,  man  is  a  voluntary  agent. 

Hooker. 

3.  Proceeding  from  choice  or  free  will. 

t  pertains  exclusively  to  volunt 
ile  of  orthodoxy. 

4.  Willing;  acting  with  willingness. 

She  felt  10  hist  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

5.  Done  by  design  ;  purposed;  intended.  If  a  man 
kills  another  by  lopping  a  tree,  here  is  no  voluntary 
murder. 

6.  Done  freely,  or  of  choice  ;  proceeding  from  free 
will.  He  went  into  voluntary  exile  ;  he  made  a  vol- 
untary surrender. 

7.  Acting  of  his  own  accord  ;  spontaneous  ;  as, 
the  voluntary  dictates  of  knowledge. 

8.  Subject  to  the  will  ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions 
of  an  animal.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  leg  or  an  arm 
is  voluntary,  but  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  involun- 

A  voluntary  escape,  in  law,  is  the  escape  of  a  pris- 
oner by  the  express  consent  of  the  sheriff. 

Voluntary  jurisdiction,  is  that  which  is  exercised 
in  doing  that  which  no  one  opposes  ;  as  in  granting 
dispensations,  &c. 

Voluntary  affidavit  or  oath,  is  one  made  in  an  extra- 
judicial matter. 

Voluntary  waste,  is  that  which   is   committed  by 
positive  acts. 
VOL'UN-TA-RY,  n.    One  who  engages  in  any  affair 
of  his  own  free  will ;  a  volunteer.     [In  this  sense, 
Volunteer  is  now  generally  used.] 

2.  In  music,  a  piece  played  by  a  musician,  often 
extetnporarily,  according  to  his  fancy.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  we  have  a"  method  of 
writing  voluntaries  as  fast  as  the  musician  plays  the 
notes.  This  is  by  a  cylinder  turning  under  the  keys 
of  the  organ.  Cyc. 

3.  A  composition  for  the  organ. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  n.     [Fr.  volontaire.] 

A  person  who  enters  into  military  or  other  service 
of  his  own  free  will.  In  military  affairs,  volunteers 
enter  into  service  voluntarily,  but  when  in  service, 
they  are  subject  to  discipline  and  regulations  like 
other  soldiers.  They  sometimes  serve  gratuitously, 
but  often  receive  a  compensation. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  a.    Entering  into  service  of  free 

will  ;  as,  volunteer  companies. 
VOL-UN  TEER',  v.  t.    To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily, 
or  without  solicitation  or  compulsion  ;  as,  to  volun- 
teer one's  services. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  v.  i.    To  enter  into  any  service  of 
one's  free  will,  without  solicitation  or  compulsion. 
He  volunteered  in  that  undertaking. 
[Tltese  verbs  are  in  rr.-pettable  use.] 
VO-LUP'TU-A-RY,  (vo-Iupt'yu-a-ry,)  n.    [L.  voluptu- 
arius,  from  miopias,  pleasure.] 

A  man  addicted  to  luxury  or  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite,  and  to  other  sensual  pleasures. 

Jitter  oury. 
VO-LUP'TU-OUS,   (vo-lupt'yu-us,)    a.      [Fr.    volup- 
tueux  PL.  voluptuosus.] 

Given  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure  ; 
indulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gratifications. 

Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.  Luxuriously;  with  free 
indulgence  of  sensual  pleasures  ;  as,  to  live  voluptu- 
ously. 

VO-L'UP'TU-OUS-NESS,  n.  Luxuriousness ;  addict- 
edness  to  pleasure  or  sensual  gratification. 

Where  no  voti'ptumnne.o,  y  {  :ill  delight.  Donne. 

VOL-U-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  volutatio,  from  valuta,  from 
voliio,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

A  wallowing ;  a  rolling  of  the  body  on  the  earth. 
[Pre  Wallow.] 

VO-LuTE',  ti.*  [Fr.  volute;  It.  valuta;  from  L.  volu- 
tus,  volvo.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  spiral  scroll,  used  in 
the  Ionic  and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it  is  a 
prittcipal  ornament.  The  number  of  volutes  in  the 
Ionic  order  is  four  ;  in  the  Composite,  eight.  There 
are  also  eight  angular  volutes  in  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital, accompanied  with  eight  smaller  ones,  called 
Helices.  Cyc. 

2.  In  natural  history,  a  name  given  to  the  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Voluta.     They  have  spiral,  unilocular 


VOR 

shells,  with  the  pillar  or  columella  plaited,  and  are 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  P.  Cyc. 

VO-LuT'ED,  a.     Having  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

VO-Lu'TION,  n.    A  spiral  turn  or  wreath. 

VOL'U-TITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell  of  the  genus 
Voluta.     [JVM  used.]  Jameson. 

VOM'I-CA,  7i.     [L.]     An  abscess  in  the  lungs. 

VOM'I€-NUT,  7i.  [L.  vomica,  emetic,  and  nux,  a 
nut.] 

The  seed  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  a  medium- 
sized  tree  growing  in  various  parts  of  India;  com- 
monly called  Nux  Vomica.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  and  of  the  same  color,  covered 
with  a  tough  rind,  and  filled  with  a  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  imbedded.  Almost  all  parts  of  this 
tree  are  medicinal,  but  more  especially  the  seeds. 
They  are  not  emetic,  however,  as  their  name  im- 
plies. The  snake-wood  does  not  belong  to  this  tree, 
as  some  have  asserted,  but  to  Strychnos  colubrina, 
another  species  of  the  same  genus. 

VOM'IT,  v.  i.  [L.  vomo ;  Fr.  vomir ;  It.  vomire  ;  Sans. 
vatnathu.  Probably  the  Gr.  epsoj  is  the  same  word, 
with  the  loss  of  its  first  letter.] 

To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. 
Some  animals  vomit  with  ease,  as  cats  and  dogs  ;  but 
horses  do  not  vomit.  Cyc. 

VOM'IT,  v.  t.  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach ; 
to  discharge  from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  followed  often  by  up  or  out,  but  without  neces- 
sity, and  to  the  injury  of  the  language.  In  the  yel- 
low fever,  the  patients  often  vomit  dark-colored  mat- 
ter, like  coffee  grounds. 

The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land.  — Jonah  ii. 
2.  To  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow  place. 
Volcanoes   vomit   flames,  ashes,  stones,  and  liquid 
lava. 

VOM'IT,  7i.     The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach. 
Sandys. 
2.  That  which  excites  the  stomach  to  discharge  its 
contents  ;  an  emetic. 

Black  vomit ;  a  copious  vomiting  of  dark-colored 
matter,  resembling  coffee  grounds  ;  one  of  the  most 
fatal  attendants  of  the  yellow  fever. 

VOM'IT-ED,  pp.  Ejected  from  the  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  or  from  any  deep  place  through  an  open- 


thrniigh  the  mouth,  or  ejecting  from  any  deep  place. 

VOM'IT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  through  the  mouth.  Vomiting  is  essen- 
tially an  inverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  esoph- 
agus. Cyc. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  out  substances  with  vio- 
lence from  a  deep  hollow,  as  a  volcano,  &c. 

VO-Ml"TION,  (vo-mish'un,)  n.  The  act  or  power  of 
vomiting.  Grew. 

VOM'I-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vomitif.] 

Causing  the  ejection  of  matter  from  the  stomach  ; 

VO-Ml'TO,  (vo-me'to,)  71.  [Sp.]  The  yellow  fever 
in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually  attended  with 
the  black  vomit. 

VOM'I-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  vomitorius.]     Procuring  vom- 
iting ;  causing  to  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  emetic. 
Brown. 

VOM'I-TO-RY,  7i.     An  emetic.  Harvey. 

2.  A  principal  door  or  entrance  of  a  large  building, 
as  of  an  amphitheater.  Gibbon. 

VO-Ra'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [Fr.  and  It.  vorace;  L. 
vorax,  from  voro,  to  devour;  Heb.  and  Ch.  "ij?3,  to 
clear  away,  to  consume  ;  Gr.  liooa,  food.  Class  Br, 
No.  6.1 

1.  Greedy  for  eating  ;  ravenous  ;  very  hungry  ;  as, 
a  voracious  man  or  appetite. 

2.  Rapacious  ;  eager  to  devour ;  as,  voracious  ani- 
mals. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up ;  as,  a  voracious  gulf  or 
whirlpool. 

VO-Ra'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  greedy  appetite;  rav- 
enously. 

VO-Ra'CIOUS-NESS,  7i.  Greediness  of  appetite  ; 
ravenousness  ;  eagerness  to  devour;  rapaciousness. 

VO-RAC'I-TY,  (-ras'e-te,)  n.  Greediness  of  appetite ; 
voraciousness. 

Creatures,  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  commonly  fewer 
young.  Derluam. 

VO-RAG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  voraginosus,  vorago.] 

Full  of  gulfs.  Scott. 

VOR'TEX,  71. ;  pi.  Vortices  or  Vortexes  [L.,  from 
verto,  ant.  vorto,  to  turn.] 

1.  A  whirlpool ;  a  whirling  or  circular  motion  of 
water,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  in  some  instances  drawing  in  water  or 
absorbing  other  things. 

2.  A  whirling  of  the  air  ;  a  whirlwind.         Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Cartesian  system,  a  collection  of  particles 
of  matter,  forming  an  'ether  or  fluid  endowed  with  a 
rapid  rotary  motion  around  an  axis.  By  means  of 
these  vortices,  Descartes  attempted  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  Brandt. 

VOR'TI-GAL,  a.    Whirling ;  turning  ;  as,  a  vortical 

motion.  JVewton.     Be.ntiey. 

VOR'TI-CEL,  7t.     The  name  of  certain  whcel-animal- 


vou 

.  cules,  which,  by  the  rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  organs 
round  the  mouth,  create  a  vortex  in  the  water,  and 
obtain  their  food.  Kirby. 

Vo'TA-RESS,  71.  A  female  devoted  to  any  service, 
worship,  or  state  of  life. 

No  rosary  this  votaress  needs.  Cleaveland. 

Vo'TA-RIST,  n.  [See  Votaht.]  One  devoted  or 
given  up  to  any  person  or  thing,  to  any  service,  wor- 
ship, or  pursuit. 

I  am  no  idle  votarisU  Shale. 

[Votarv  is  now  used.] 

Vo'TA-RY,  a.  [from  L.  votus,  from  voveo.  See 
Vow.] 

Devoted  ;    promised  ;   consecrated  by  a  vow    or 
promise  ;  consequent  on  a  vow. 

Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom.  Bacon. 

Vo'TA-RY,  71.  One  devoted,  consecrated,  or  engaged 
by  a  vow  or  promise  ;  hence,  more  generally,  one  de- 
voted, given,  or  addicted  to  some  particular  service, 
worship,  study,  or  state  of  life.  Every  goddess  of 
antiquity  had  her  votaries.  Every  pursuit  or  study 
has  now  its  votaries.  One  is  a  votary  to  mathemat- 
ics, another  is  a  votary  to  music,  and  alas!  a  great 
portion  of  the  world  are  votaries  of  sensual  pleas- 
ures. 


It  was  the  coldn 


3  votary, 


praje 


Fell. 


VOTE,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.  voto ;  L.  votum,  from  voveo,  to 
vow.     Votum  is  properly  wish  or  will.] 

1.  Suffrage  ;  the  expression  of  a  wish,  desire, 
will,  preference,  or  choice,  in  regard  to  any  measure 
proposed,  in  which  the  person  voting  has  an  interest 
in  common  with  others,  either  in  electing  a  man  to 
office,  or  in  passing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  the 
like.  This  vote  or  expression  of  will  may  be  given 
by  holding  up  the  hand,  by  rising  and  standing  up, 
by  the  voice,  (viva  voce,)  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  or 
otherwise.  All  these  modes  and  others  are  used. 
Hence, 

2.  That  by  which  will  or  preference  is  expressed 
in  elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions  ;  a  ballot ;  a 
ticket,  &c. ;  as,  a  written  vote. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority  ;  legal  decis- 
ion by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a  number  ; 
as,  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

4.  United  voice  in  public  prayer. 

VOTE,  v.  i.  To  express  or  signify  the  mind,  will,  or 
preference,  either  viva  voce,  or  by  ballot,  &c,  in 
electing  men  to  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  the  like,  or  in  decidinc  on  any  proposition 
in  which  one  has  an  interest  with  others.  In  elec- 
tions, men  are  bound  to  vote  for  the  best  men  to  fill 
offices,  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. 

To  vote  for  a  tin  -list,  is  to  ajs'-t  in  the  prostration  of  justice,  and 
indirectly  to  encourage  the  crime.  L.  Beeclicr. 

VOTE,  v.  t.  To  choose  by  suffrage  ;  to  elect  by  some 
expression  of  will ;  as,  the  citizens  voted  their  candi- 
date into  office  with  little  opposition. 

2.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  some  expres- 
sion of  will.  The  legislature  voted  the  resolution 
unanimously.     . 

3.  To  grant  by  vote  or  expression  of  will. 
Parliament  voted  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.        Swift. 

VoT'ED,  pp.  Expressed  by  vote  or  suffrage ;  deter- 
mined. 

VOT'ER,  71.  One  who  has  a  legal  right  to  vote  or 
give  his  suffrage. 

VoT'ING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  mind,  will,  or  prefer- 
ence in  election,  or  in  determining  questions  pro- 
posed ;  giving  a  vote  or  suffrage  ;  electing,  deciding, 
givintr,  or  enacting  by  vote. 

VoT'ING,  7t.  The  act  of  expressing  the  mind,  will, 
or  preference  by  vote  or  suffrage. 

Vo'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  votif;  L.  votivus,  from  votus, 
vowed.] 

Given  by  vow  ;  devoted;  as,  votive  offerings.  A 
votive  medal  is  one  struck  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  some  auspicious  event ;  a  votive  offering  is  a  tab- 
let, picture,  &c,  dedicated  in  consequence  of  the 
vow  of  a  worshiper. 

Venus,  take  my  votive  glass.  Prior. 

Vo'TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  vow. 

VOUCH,  v.  t.     [Norm,  voucher ;  L.  voco.    See  Voice.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  obtest. 

And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.  Dryden. 

2.  To  declare  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  attest ;  to 
maintain  by  affirmations. 


3.  To  warrant ;  to  confirm  ; 

The  i-mi-istrncy  of  the  discourse  —  00 

4.  In  law,  to  call  into  court  to 
r  to  make  good  a  warranty  of  title. 

He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouche. 


VOUCH,  v.  i.    To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  testimony  or 


Wish  pi  oof. 

to  be  worthy  ot  the 

and  defend, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*  See  Pktoriil  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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full  attestation.     I  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
report. 

lie  declares  he  will  not  believe    her,  till  the  elector  uf  Hanover 
finned.'""' '  "    'Xi/i.'" 

VOUCH,  71.    Warrant ;  attestation.  Shak. 

VOUCH'ED,  (voucht,)  pp.  Called  to  witness;  nf- 
firnieU  or  fully  attested  ;  called  into  court  to  make 
good  a  warranty. 

VOUCH-EE',  71.  In  law,  the  person  who  is  vouched 
or  called  into  court  to  support  or  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title  in  the  process  of  common  recovery. 
Blac/cstone. 

VOUCII'ER,  7i.  One  who  gives  witness  or  full  attes- 
tation to  any  thing. 


2.  In  law,  the  act  of  calling  in  a  person  to  make 
good  his  warranty  of  title. 

3.  A  book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and  estab- 
lish facts  of  any  kind.  The  merchant's  books  are  his 
vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts.  Notes, 
bonds,  receipts,  and  other  writings,  are  used  as 
vouchers  in  proving  facts. 

VOUCH'ER,  ( 7i.  In  laic,  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right ; 
VOUCH'OR,  (      one  who  calls  in  another  to  establish 

his  warranty  of  title.     In  common  recoveries,  there 

may  be  a  single  voucher,  or  double  vouchers. 

Blachstonc. 
VOUCH'ING,  ppr.    Calling  to  witness ;  attesting  by 

affirmation  ;    calling    in   to    maintain   warranty   of 

title. 
VOUCH-SAFE',  v.  t.     [vouch  and  safe;  to  vouch   or 


VOUCH-SAFE',  v. 
yield. 


To  condescend  ;  to  deign  ;  to 


VOUCH-SaF'-ED,  (-sift',)  pp.    Granted  in  condescen- 
sion. 

VOUCH-SaFE'MENT,  n.    Grant  in  condescension  ; 
as,  God's  greatest  communicated  vuuclesafcments. 

Boyle. 

VOUCH-SAF'ING,  ppr.     Condescending   to    grant ; 
deigning. 

yOUS'SOIR'.  (voos'wor',)  n.    fFr.]     A   wedge-like 
row  of  stones,  forming  part  of  an  arch.        Owilu 

VOW,  7i.     [Fr.  vmu  ;  It.  vote ;  L.  votum,  from  voveo,  to 
vow  ;  probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  A  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  or  by  a  pagan 
to  his  deity.  The  Roman  generals,  when  they  went 
to  war,  sometimes  made  a  vow  that  they  would  build 
a  temple  to  some  favorite  deity,  if  he  would  give 
them  victory.  A  vote  is  a  promise  of  something  to 
be  given  or  done  hereafter. 

A  person  is  constituted  a  religious  by  taking  three 
vows,  of  chastity,  of  poverty,  and  of  obedience. 
Among  the  Israelites,  the  vows  of  children  were  not 
binding,  unless  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  their  lather.     Num.  xxx. 

2.  A  solemn  promise  ;  as,  the  vows  of  unchangea- 
ble love  and  fidelity.  In  a  moral  and  religious  sense, 
vows  are  promises  to  God,  as  they  appeal  to  God  to 
witness  their  sincerity,  and  the  violation  of  them  is 
a  most  heinous  offense. 

VOW,  v.  t.     [Fr.  vouer  t  L.  voveo.] 

1.  To  give,  consecrate,  or  dedicate  to  God  by  a  sol- 
emn promise.    When  Jacob  went  to  Mesopotamia, 


WIS  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  takes  its  w  til  I  in  form  anil  its  name  from 
the  union  of  two  Vs,  this  being  the  form  of  the  Ro- 
man capital  letter  which  we  call  U.  The  name, 
double  u,  being  given  to  it  from  its  form  or  compo- 
sition, and  not  from  its  sound,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained. Every  letter  should  he  named  from  its  sound, 
especially  the  vowels.  IV  is  properly  a  vowel,  a  sim- 
ple sound,  formed  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  close, 
circular  configuration  of  the  lips.  It  is  precisely  the 
ou  of  the  French,  and  I  lie  «  of  the  Spaniards,  Ital- 
ians, and  Germans.  With  the  other  vowels  it  forms 
diphthongs,  which  are  of  easy  pronunciation  ;  as  in 
well,  want,  will,  il well;  pronounced  ooel,  ooant,  ooill, 
dooell.  In  English,  it  is  always  followed  by  another 
vowel,  except  when  followed'  by  h  or  r,  as  in  when, 
wreck;  but  this  case  is  an  exception  only  in  writing, 


When  thou  vulval  a  vow,    i.-i.-r  not  hi  pay  it.  —  Lccles.  v. 

2.  To  devote.  Spenser. 

VOW,  v.  i.    To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises.    He 

that  vows,  must  be  careful  to  perform. 
VOW'£D,  pp.    Solemnly  promised  to  God ;  given  or 

consecrated  by  solemn  promise. 
VOWEL,  n.     [L.  vocal'is,  from  voco ;  Fr.  voyelle;  It. 

vocale.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  simple  sound  ;  a  sound  littered 
by  simply  opening  the  mouth  or  organs ;  as  the  sound 

2.  The  letter  or  character  which  represents  a  sim- 
ple sound. 

VOWEL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 
VOWEL-.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  vowels. 
VOW'ER,  n.     One  who  makes  a  vow. 
VO  W-FEL-LoW,  7i.     [vow  and  fellow.]     One  bound 

by  the  same  vow.  [Little  used.] 
VOWING,  ppr.  Making  a  vow. 
VOY'AGE,  7i.     [Fr.,  front  vuic,  or  the  same  root,  Eng. 

way,  Sax.  maig,  weg.    See  Waq  and  Way.] 

1.  A  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port, 
or  country  to  another,  especially  a  passing  or  jour- 
ney by  water  to  a  distant  place  or  country.  Captain 
L.  made  more  than  a  hundred  voyages  to  the  West 

A  vi 
age  to  Bermu 

2.  The  practice  of  traveling.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
VOY'AGE,  v.  i.  To  sail  or  pass  by  water.  Pope. 
VOY'AGE,  o.  U     To  travel  ;  to  pass  over. 


VOY'A-GER,  7i.     One  who  sails  or  passes  by  sea  or 
A  private  voyager  1  pass  the  main.  Pope. 

VOY'A-GEUR'^vwi'yA-zhur'Jn.  [Fr.]  Literally,* 
traveler  ;  the  Canadian  name  of  a  class  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  fur  companies,  &c,  in  transporting 
goods  by  the  rivers  and  across  the  land,  to  and  from 
the  remote  stations  at  the  north-west. 

VOY'OL,  7i.  Among  seamen,  a  large  rope,  sometimes 
used  in  weighing  the  anchor  ;  also  written  Viol. 

VOX,  n.     [L.J    A  voice.  [Totten. 

Vox  populi;  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Vox  Dei ;  the  voice  of  God. 

VUL'CAN,  7i.  [L.  vulcanus.]  In  mythology,  the  god 
who  presided  over  the  working  of  metals.  The  hus- 
band of  Venus. 

VUL-€A'Nl-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Vulcan,  or  to  works 
in  iron,  &c.  Smart. 

As  an  epithet,  in  geology,  the  same  as  Plutonian, 
which  see.  Smart. 

VUL'CAN  1ST.    See  Volcanist. 

VUL-eS'NO.     See  Volcano. 

VUL'GAR,  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire  ;  It.  vulgare  ;  L.  vulgaris, 
from  vulgus,  the  common  people,  that  is,  the  crowd, 
ting,  folk.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common,  unlettered  people; 
as,  vulgar  life. 

2.  Used  or  practiced  by  common  people  ;  as,  vulgar 

3.  Vernacular;  national.  [sports. 


i  useful  lo  the  English  reader  to  ' 


fell. 


4.  Common  ;  used  by  all  classes  of  people;  as,  the 
vulgar  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Public  ;  as,  vulgar  report. 

6.  Mean  ;  rustic  ;  rude  ;  low ;  unrefined  ;  as,  vul- 
gar minds  ;  vulgar  manners. 

7.  Consisting  of  common  persons. 

In  reading  an  fuxount  of  a  hstlr,  we  lollow  the  hero  with  our 
whole  attention,  but  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of 
slaughter.  Rambler. 


w. 


and  not  in  pronunciation,  for  h  precedes  ro  in  utter- 
ance ;  when  being  pronounced  hooen.  In  Welsh,  w, 
which  is  sounded  as  in  English,  is  used  without  an- 
other vowel,  as  in  fwl,  a  foul ;  dwn,  dun  ;  dwb,  mor- 
tar ;  gwn,  a  gun  and  a  gown. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
n  as  we  do  w,  for  their  volro  is  our  wallow  ;  and  volo, 
velle,  is  the  English  will,  G.  wollcn.  But  this  is  un- 
certain. The  German  v  has  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish/, and  w  that  of  the  English  v. 

IV,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  often  silent  after  a  and 
o,  as  in  law,  saw,  low,  sow.  In  many  words  of  this 
kind,  w  represents  the  Saxon  g ;  in  other  cases,  it 
helps  to  form  a  diphthong,  as  in  now,  vow,  new,  strew. 

As  an  abbreviation,  W.  stands  for  west;  W.  N. 
W.  for  west-north-west ;  W.  S.  W.  for  west-south- 
west, &c. 


Vulgar  fractions ;  in  arithmetic,  fractions  expressed 
by  a  numerator  and  denominator;  thus,  \. 
VUL'GAR,  7t.     The  common  people. 

[ft  has  no  plural  termination,  but  has  often  a  plural 
verb.] 

The  vulgar  Imagine  the  Pretender  to  have  been  a  child  imposed 
on  the  nation.  Swift. 

VUL'GAR-ISM,  n.    Crossness  of  manners;   vulgar- 
ity.    [Little  used.] 
2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 
[This  is  the  usual  ,cn.<e  of  the  word.] 
VUL-GAR'I-TY,    In.     Mean   condition  of  life;  the 
VUL'GAR-NESS,  j      state  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Brown. 

2.  Grossness  or  clownishness  of  manners  or  lan- 
guage ;   as,  vulgarity  of  behavior ;   vulgarity  of  ex- 
pression or  language.  Drydcn. 
VUL'GAR-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  vulgar.  Foster. 
VUL'GAR-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  vulgar. 
VUL'GAR-TZ-INO,  ppr.     Rendering  vulgar. 
VUL'GAR-LY,   ado.      Commonly ;    in   the    ordinary 
manner  among  the  common  people. 

Such  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  desperate  person.         Hammond. 
2.  Meanly  ;  rudely  ;  clownishly. 
VUL'GATE,  7i.    A  very  ancient  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  only  one  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  admits  to  be  authentic.     It  is  so  called 
from  its  common  use  in  the  Latin  church.        Cyc. 
VUL'GATE,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  old  Latin  version 

of  the  Scriptures. 
VUL-NER-A  BIL'I-TY,  b.    The  state  of  being  vul- 
nerable. 
VUL'NER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vulnero,  to  wound, 
from  vulnus,  a  wound.] 

1.  That  may  be  wounded  ;  susceptible  of  wounda 
or  external  injuries  ;  as,  a  vulnerable  body 

Achilles  was  vulnerable  in   his  heel ;   and  Uiere  will  never  be 
wanting  u  Paris  to  infix  the  dart.  JDivight. 

2.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuri- 
ously ;  as,  a  ralncrable  reputation. 

VUL'NER-A-RY,    a.      [Fr.  vulncraire;    L.   vulnera- 

Useful  in  healing  wounds  ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
external  injuries;  as,  vulnerary  plants  or  potions. 
Cyc. 
VUL'NER-A-RY,  ti.     Any  plant,  drug,  or   composi- 
tion,  useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds.      Certain  un- 
guents, balsams,  and  the  like,  are  used  as  vulncraries. 
VUL'NER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  vulnero.] 

To  wound  ;  to  hurt.     [Not  in  use.]        Olanville. 
VUL-NER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  wounding.     [Not 

in  use.)  Pearson. 

VUL'PINE,  (vul'pin,)  a.  [L.  vulpinus,  from  vulpes,  a 
fox.  Vulpes  is  our  English  wolf,  the  same  word  ap- 
plied to  a  different  animal.] 

Pertaining  to  the  fox  ;  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  artful. 
VUL'PIN-ITE,  ti.     [from  Vulpino,  in  Italy.]    A  vari- 
ety of  Anhydrite,  containing  some    silica,   and  pre- 
senting a  gravish-white  color  ami  high  luster. 

Dana. 
VUL'TURE,  (vult'yur,)  n.*  [L.  vultur.] 

An  accipitrine  bird  of  the  genus  Vultur.    Vultures 
have  a  large  and  strong  beak,  the   nostrils  pierced 
transversely  to  its  base  ;  the  head  and  neck  without 
feathers  or  caruncles,  and  a  collar  of  long  feathers, 
or  of  down,  at  the  root  of  the  neck.    Proper  vultures 
have  hitherto  been  found  only  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent. Cuvier. 
VUL'TIIR-INE,  (vult'yur-in,)  a.     [L.  vulturinus.] 
Belonging  to  the  vulture ;  having  the  qualities  of 
the  vulture  ;  resembling  the  vulture  ;  rapacious. 
VUL'TUR  ISI1,  a.     Like  a  vulture. 
VUL'TLTR-OUS,  a.    Like  a  vulture;  rapacious. 
Vtf'ING,  ppr.    Competing;  emulating. 


,  (woh'bl,)  v.  t.      I W.  gwibiaw,  to  wander, 
n  a  circular  form.] 


WAB'BLE, 
to  move 

To  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  to  vacillate  ; 
as  a  turning  or  whirling  body.  So  it  is  said  a  top 
wabbles,  when  it  is  in  motion,  and  deviates  from  a 
perpendicular  direction  ;  a  spindle  wabbles,  when  it 
moves  ono  wav  and  fhe  other.  A  millstone  in  mo- 
tion, if  not  well  balanced,  will  wabble. 

[This  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  bodies  when  turning 
with  a  circular  motion,  and  its  place  can  not  be  supplied 
07/  am;  other  word  in  tlte  language.  It  is  ncitlicr  low 
nor  barbarous.] 

WAli'BI.E,  ii.     A  hobblini,  unequal  motion. 

WAIS'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Having  an  irregular  motion, 
backward  and  forward. 

WACK'E,  |  ii.    A  rock  nearly  allied  to  basalt,  of  which 

WACK'Y,  (      it  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  soft  and 
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earthy  variety.  Its  color  is  a  greenish-gray,  brown, 
or  black.  It  is  opaque,  yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and 
has  often  a  greasy  feel.  Lyell.     Cijc. 

Qruy-wacke  is  a  na:ne  given  to  certain  hard  sand- 
stones, or  grit-rocks,  and  the  associated  strata  occur- 
ring below  the  coal  formation.  Dana. 
WAD,  (wod,)  n.    [G.  watte  ;  Dan.  vat,  a  wad ;  that  is, 
a  mass  or  collection.] 

1.  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible  material, 
such  as  hay,  straw,  tow,  paper,  or  old  rope  yarn, 
used  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in  a  gun  and 
pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  or  for  keeping  the  pow- 
der and  shot  close. 

2.  A  little  mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow. 
WAD,  In.  In  mineralogy,  an  earthy  oxyd  of  man- 
WADD,  j      ganese,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties; 

fibrous,  ochery,  pulverulent  ochery,  and  dendritic.  In 
some  places,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  called  wad 
or  wailil.  Cue. 

WAD'DED,  a.     Formed  into  a  wad  or  mass. 

WAD'DING,  re.     [G.  watte.] 

1.  A  wad  or  the  materials  for  wads  ;  any  pliable 
substance  of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  stuff  of  loose  texture,  used  for 
stuffing  garments  ;  also,  sheets  of  carded  cotton  pre- 
pared for  the  same  purpose. 

WAD'DLE,  (wod'dl,)  v.  i.  [This  seems  to  be  a  di- 
minutive formed  on  the  root  of  wade,  L.  vado,  to  go; 
G.  waten,  to  wade  ;  watscheln,  to  waddle.] 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  in  walking;  to 
deviate  to  one  side  and  the  other ;  to  vacillate  ;  as,  a 
child  waildlrs  when  he  begins  to  walk  ;  very  fat  peo- 
ple walk  with  a  kind  of  waddling  pace.  So  we  say, 
a  duck  or  a  goose  waddles. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  waddling  motion. 

And  hardly  wcuMles  forth  to  coot.  Swift. 

WAD'DLER,  (wod'dler,)  re.    One  that  waddles. 
WAD'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  from  side  to  side  in 

WAD'DLING-LY,  adv.    With  a  vacillating  gait. 

Enticlc. 

WaDE,  v.  i.  [Sw.  vada  ;  D.  waaden  ;  G.  waten  ;  Dan. 
vader;  Pr.  gueer,  for  guedcr ;  It.  guadure  ;  Sp.  vade- 
an  L.  cadn,  to  go.     Qu.  Heb.  12N,  avad,  to  go.] 

1.  To  walk  through  any  substance  that  yields  to 
the  feet ;  as,  to  wade  through  water  ;  to  wade  through 
sand  or  snow.  To  wade  over  a  river,  is  to  walk 
through  on  the  bottom.  Fowls  that  wade  have  long 
legs. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labor ;  as, 
judges  wade  through  an  intricate  law  case.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  wade  through  these  controversies. 

conduct  has  waded  through  all  ihr;...  diHi- 


And  wades  through  fumeB,  and  gropes  his  way.  Dryden. 

WADE,  v.  t.    To  pass  by  walking  on  the  bottom  ;  as, 
to  wade  a  river. 

[This  is  a  common  expression,  but  elliptical  for,  to 
trade  tlirmtrrh  a  river.] 
WAD'ER,  n.    One  that  wades.    An  order  of  birds 

that  wade  in  water  for  their  prey  are  called  waders. 
WAD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Walking  through  a  substance 

that  yields  to  the  feet,  as  through  water  or  sand. 
WAD'ING-BIRD.     See  Wader. 
WAD'SETT,  n.     [Sax.  toad,  wed,  a  pledge.] 
'  In  Scottish  law,  a  kind  of  pledge  or  mortgage. 

Brande. 
WAD'SETT-ER,  re.    One  who  holds  by  wadsett.  Cyc. 
WAD'Y,  (wod'e,)n.     [Ar.]     The  channel  of  a  water- 
course, which  is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

Robinson. 
Wa'FER,  re.     [D.  wafel ;  G.  waffel ;  Dan.  vaffel ;  Sw. 
vaffla  :  Russ.  vaphel ;  Fr.  gauffre.] 

1.  A  thin  cake  or  leaf;  as,  a  wafer  of  bread  given 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  eucharist. 

2.  A  thin  leaf  of  paste,  or  a  composition  of  flour, 
the  white  of  eggs,  isinglass,  anil  yeast,  spread  over 
with  gum-water  and  dried  ;  used  in  sealing  letters. 

Wa'FER,  7i.  t.     To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer. 

Wa'FEIUED,  pp.    Sealed  with  a  wafer. 

WAF'FLE.  (wof 'fl,)  b.     [D.  wafel,  G.  waffel] 

A  turn  cake  baked  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  in- 
dented cake  baked  in  an  iron  utensil  on  coals. 

WAF'FLE-I-RON,  (wof 'fl-I-urn,)  n.    A  utensil  for 
baking  waffles. 

WAFT,  v.  t.     [Perhaps  from  wave;  if  so,  it  belongs  to 
the  root  of  wag.] 

1.  To  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium  ;  to 
convey  through  water  or  air;  as,  a  balloon  was  waft- 
ed over  the  channel. 

Speed  the  soft  inlercourse  Irom  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

2.  To  convey,  as  ships.  Cnc. 

3.  To  buoy  ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  keep  from  sink- 
ing. Brown. 

4.  To  beckon  ;  to  give  notice  by  something  in  mo- 
tion.    [Not  in  use.] 

[This  verb  is  regular.    But  waft  was  formerly  used 
by  some  writers  for  wafted.] 
WAFT,  v.  i.    To  float;  to  be  moved  or  to  pass  in  a 


bun 


Dryden 


WAG 

WAFT,  re.  A  floating  body  ;  also,  a  signal  displayed 
from  a  ship's  stern,  bv  hoisting  an  ensign  furled  in  a 
roll  to  the  head  of  the  staff.  Cyc. 

WXFT'AGE,re.  Conveyance  or  transportation  through 
a  buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water.  Shale. 

WAFT'ED,  pp.      Borne  or  conveyed  through  air  or 

WAFT'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  wafts;  a  passage- 
boat. 

2.  The  conductor  of  vessels  at  sea.    [Mn  old  word.] 
WAFTING,  ppr.    Carrying  through   a  buoyant  me- 
dium. 
WAFT'ING,  re.    A  bearing  or  floating  in  a  fluid.     • 
WAFT'IJRE,  n.    The  act  of  waving.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shale. 
WAG,  v.  t    [Sax.  wagian  and  weegan  :  G.  bewegen  ;  D. 
beweegen,  to  move,  to  stir  ;  wcegen,  to  weigh  ;  G.  wd~ 
gen,  to  weigh ;  Sw.  nciga,  Dan.  vajer,  to  wag,  to  weigh. 
This  is  the  radix  of  the  I..  vacilh,  ling,  fickle,  wagon, 
wain,  way,  wave,  waggle,  &c] 

To  move  one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns; 
to  move  a  little  way,  and  then  turn  the  other  way  ; 
as,  to  wag  the  head. 

Every  one  that  |m  ^  Hi  ili-p  !>v  ^ti.ul  !>■  .^loulshcd,  and  wag  his 


[Wag 


(presses    particularly   the 


of   the 


Tremble  and  siarl  .n  wagging  of  a  straw.  Stole. 

2.  To  go  ;  to  depart ;  to  pack  off. 

I  will  provoke  him  to  'I,  or  let  him  wag.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  moved  one  way  and  the  other. 

The  resty  sieve  wagged  ne'er  the  more.  Dryden. 

WAG,  ?i.  [from  the  verb.]  A  droll ;  a  man  full  of 
low  sport  and  humor ;  a  ludicrous  fellow. 

We  wink  at  wags,  when  they  offend.  Dryden. 

The  counselor  n  'v-r  [ .!■ -:u I--. I  wuh.mt  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his 
hand,  which  lie  u^>  d  lu  tv.  isi  iI.imii  hi;,  linir.T  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking;  the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  ol  his  dis- 
course. Addison. 

WAGE,  v.  U  [G.  wagen;  D.  waagen;  Sw.  vaga,  to 
venture,  to  dare,  to  wage  ;  Fr.  gager,  for  guager,  to 
lay  or  bet ;  from  the  root  of  wag.  The  sense  is,  to 
throw,  to  lay  or  throw  down,  as  a  glove  or  gaunt- 
let.] 

1.  To  lay  ;  to  bet ;  to  throw  down,  as  a  pledge  ;  to 
stake  ;  to  put  at  hazard  on  the  event  of  a  contest. 
This  is  the  common  popular  sense  of  the  word  in 
New  England  ;  as,  to  wage  a  dollar ;  to  wage  a 
horse. 

2.  To  venture ;  to  hazard. 

To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shak. 

3.  To  make ;  to  begin  ;  to  carry  on  ;  that  is,  to  go 
forward,  or  advance  to  attack,  as  in  invasion  or  ag- 
gression ;  used  in  the  phrase  to  wage  war.  He  waged 
war  with  all  his  enemies. 

He  pondered,  whu-h  <>!'  all  his  sons  was  fit 

To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit.  Dryden. 

4.  To  set  to  hire. 

Thou  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth.     [No!  in  use.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  take  to  hire  ;  to  hire  for  pay  ;  to  employ  for 
wages  ;  as,  wn<red  soldiers.  He  was' well  waged  and 
rewarded.     [Fr.]     [Obs.]  Ralegh. 


nothing  to  the  plaintiff,  and  eleven  neighbors,  called 
compurgators,  are  to  avow  upon  their  oaths  that  they 
believe  in  their  consciences  that  lie  has  declared  the 
truth.     This  is  called  wager  of  lata.         Blackstone. 

Wa'GED,  pp.  Laid  ;  deposited,  as  a  pledge  ;  made  or 
begun,  as  war. 

Wa'GER,  re.  Something  deposited,  laid,  or  hazarded, 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled  question  ; 
a  bet. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse-races,  the  icagers  may  be  as  the 
persons  please.  Temple. 

inexhaustible  disproportion.  Benttey. 

2.  Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid.  Sidney. 

3.  In  law,  an  offer  to  make  oath  of  innocence  or 
non-indebtedness  ;  or  the  act  of  making  oath,  to- 
gether with  the  oaths  of  eleven  compurgators,  to  for- 
tify the  defendant's  oath. 

Wager  of  battle,  is  when  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of 
right  offers  to  prove  his  right  by  the  body  of  his 
champion,  and,  throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage 
or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  stipulates  battle  with  the 
champion  of  the  demandant,  who,  by  taking  up  the 
glove,  accepts  the  challenge.  The  champions,  armed 
with  batons,  enter  the  list,  anil,  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand,  each  swears  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
the  party  for  whom  he  appears  ;  they  then  fight  till 
the  stars  appear,  and  if  the  champion  of  the  tenant 
can  defend  himself  till  that  time,  his  cause  prevails. 
Blackstone. 

The  wager  of  battle,  which  has  long  been  in  dis- 
use, was  abolished  bv  law  in  England  in  1820. 

Wade. 


WAI 

WA'GER,  v.  t.  To  lay  ;  to  bet ;  to  hazard  on  the  is- 
sue of  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that  is  to  be 
decided,  or  on  some  casualty.  Dryden. 

Wa'GER-ED,  pp.    Laid  ;  pledged  ;  as  a  bet. 

WA'GER-ER,  «.    One  who  wages  or  lays  a  bet, 

Wa'GER-ING,  ppr.     Laying  ;  betting. 

Wagering  policy  ;  in  commerce,  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance, insuring  a  sum  of  money  when  no  property  is 
at  hazard  ;  as  a  policy  to  insure  money  on  a  ship 
when  no  property  is  on  board  ;  that  is,  insurance,  in- 
terest or  no  interest;  or  a  wagering  policy  may  be  a 
policy  to  insure  property  which  is  already  insured. 
Such  policies,  in  England,  are,  by  statute  19  Geo. 
111.,  made  null  and  void. 

Wa'GES,  re.  Plural  in  termination,  but  singular  in 
signification.     [Fr.  gage,  gages.] 

1.  Hire;  reward;  that  which  is  paid  or  stipulated 
for  services  ;  hut  chiefly  for  services  by  manual  labor, 
or  for  military  and  naval  services.  We  speak  of 
servant's  wages,  a  laborer's  wages,  or  soldier's  wages ; 
but  we  never  apply  the  word  to  the  rewards  given  to 
men  in  office,  which  are  called  fees  or  salaiij.  The 
word  is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  the  compen- 
sation given  to  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
United  States. 


2.  Reward;  fruit:  recompense;  that  which  is 
given  or  received  in  return. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  —  Rom.  vi. 
WAG'GEL,  j  re.    A  name  given  in  Cornwall  to  the 
WAG'EL,     \      young  of  the  great  black-hacked  gull, 
Larus  marinas  ,  formerly  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  called  Larus  retrains.  Jardine. 
WAG'GER-Y,  re.      [from  wag.]      Mischievous  merri- 
ment ;  sportive  trick  or  gayety  ;  sarcasm  in  good  hu- 
mor ;  as,  tile  waggery  of  a  school-boy.  Locke. 
WAG'GISH,   a.      Mischievous   in   sport;    roguish   in 
merriment  or  good  humor;  frolicsome;  as,  a  com- 
pany of  waggish  boys.                               L'Eslrange. 
2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport  ;  as, 

WAG'GISH-LY,  ado.  In  a  waggish  manner  ;  in 
sport. 

WAG'GISH-NESS,  re.  Mischievous  sport;  wanton 
merriment.  Bacon. 

WAG'GING,  ppr.  Moving  the  head  one  way  and  the 
other  with  quick  turns. 

WAG'GLE,  (wag'gl,)  v.  i.     [D.  waggelen  ;  G.  wackeln; 
L.  vacillo,  dim.  of  wag.] 
To  waddle  ;  to  reel  or  move  from  side  to  side. 
Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so?  L'Estrange. 

WAG'GLE,  v.  t.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other; 
as,  a  bird  waggles  his  tail. 

WAG'ON,  re.  [D.  and  G.  wagen;  Sw.  vagn;  Sax. 
waign,  wren  ;  W.  gwain,  a  wagon,  wain,  or  sheath, 
L.  vagina,  the  latter  being  from  wag,  and  signifying 
a  passage  ;  Gaelic,  baighin,  a  wagon  ;  Malabar,  wag- 
ahum  ;  Sans,  wahana.  The  old  orthography,  Wag- 
gon, seems  to  he  falling  into  disuse.     See  Wag.] 

1.  A  vehicle  moved  on  four  wheels,  and  usually 
drawn  by  horses  ;  used  for  the  transportation  of 
heavy  commodities.  In  America,  light  wagons  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  families,  and  for  carry- 
ing light  commodities  to  market,  particularly  a  very 
light  kind  drawn  bv  one  horse. 

2.  A  chariot.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
WAG'ON,  v.  t.    To  transport  in  a  wagon.    Goods  are 

wagoned  from  London  to  the  interior. 

WAG'ON,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  transportation  of 
goods  in  a  wagon.  The  man  wagons  between  Phil- 
adelphia anil  Pittsburgh. 

WAG'ON-AGE,   re.      Money  paid  for   carriage  in  a 

WAG'ON-BD,  pp.    Transported  in  wagons. 
WAG'ON-ER,  7t.     One  who  conducts  a  wagon. 

2.  A  constellation,  Charles's  Wain. 
WAG'ON-ING,  ppr.     Transporting  in  a  wagon. 
WAG'ON-ING,  7t.    The  business  of  transporting  in  a 

WAG~'TAIL,  re.  [wag  and  tail.]  A  small  bird  of  sev- 
eral species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Motacilla, 
(Linn.,)  and  named  from  the  incessant  motion  of  its 
long  tail. 

WA-HA'BEE,  7i.  A  follower  of  Abdel  Wahab,  a  re- 
former of  Mohammedanism,  about  1700.  His  doc- 
trines prevail  parlictilarly  among  the  Bedouins,  and 
the  sect,  though  checked  in  its  influence,  extends  to 
most  parts  of  Arabia.  Brande. 

WA1D,  a.     Crushed.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

WAIF,  re.     [Norm,  wet]  weif;  from  waive.] 

Goods  found,  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known. 
These  were  originally  such  goods  as  a  thief,  when 
pursued,  threw  awav  to  prevent  being  apprehended. 
They  belong  to  the  king,  unless  the  owner  makes 
fresh  suit  of  the  felon,  takes  lifts,  and  brings  him  to 
justice.  Blackston:. 

WAIL,  7>.  t.     [Ice.  vmla ;  It.  guaiolare;  Gaelic, guilam 
or  uaill ;    W.   gwylaw   and   mil  aw ;   Arm.  goela,   to 
howl ;  Heb.  and  Ar.  SiN  anal.] 
To  lament  ;  to  moan  ;  to  bewail. 
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WAIL,  re.     Loud  weeping  .  violent  lamentation. 

WAIL'FUL,a.     Sorrowful ;  mournful.  Shak. 

WAIL'ING,  ppr.    Lamenting  with  audible  cries. 

WAIL'ING,  n.    Loud  cries  of  sorrow;  deep  lamenta- 
tion. 

There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teelh.  — Matt.  xiii. 

WAIL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  wailing  manner 

WAll/JlENT,  re.     Lamentation.  HaekeU 

WAIN,  re.     [Sax.  wan,  W.  amain;  contracted.    See 
Wagon.] 

1.  A  wagon  ;  a  carriage  for  tlie  transportation  of 
goods  on  wheels 

2.  A  constellation,  Charles's  Wain 
WAIN'AGR,  b.     A  finding  of  carriages.    JJiwncorth. 
WAlN'-BoTE,  n.     Timber  for  wagons  or  carts. 

Eng.  Law. 

WAIN'-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  or  shed  for  wagons  and 
carts.     [Local]  Cijc. 

WAIN'-Rol'E,  re.     A  rope  for  binding  a  load  on  a 
wagon  ;  a  cart-rope.  S/ialc 

WaIN'SCOT,  n.     [U.  wagenschot.] 

In  building,  a  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  walls 
made  in  panels. 

WAIN'SeOT,  v.  i.     To  line  with  boards  ;  as,  to  wain- 
scot a  hall. 

Music  sounds  better  in  chambers  wainscoted  than  hanged. 

2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

The  other  is  wainscoted  u  iih  looking-glass.  Addison. 

WaIN'SCOT-ED,  pp.    Lined  with  boards  or  panels. 
WAIN'S€OT-ING,  ppr.     Lining  with  boards. 
WAIR,  n.     A  piece  ot  plank  two  yards  long,  and  a 

foot  broad.     [I  know  not  where  used.]  Smart. 

WAIST,  n.  [W.  gwasg,  pressure,  squeeze,  the  waist, 
"  :  part  where  the  girdl 
I,  That  part  of  the  hi 
ately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax  ;  or  the  small  part  of 
the  body  between  the  thorax  anil  hips. 

2.  That  part  of  a  ship  which  is  between  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecastle.  But  in  many  ships  now 
built,  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  and  in  such  the  waist 
is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. 
WaIST'BAND,  n.  The  band  or  tipper  part  of  breeches, 
trowsers,  or  pantaloons,  which  encompasses  the 
waist. 
WAIST'CLOTH^,  re.  Coverings  of  canvas  or  tarpau- 
ling  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on  the  gangways,  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

Mar.  Diet. 
WAIST'GOAT,  n.t  [waist  and  coat.]  A  short  coat  or 
garment  for  men,  extending  no  lower  than  the  hips, 
and  covering  the  waist  ;  a  vest.  This  under  gar- 
ment is  now  generally  called  in  America  a  Vest. 
WAIST'ER,  h.  In  skips,  waisters  are  men  who  are 
stationed  in  the  waist  in  working  the  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 
WAIT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  guettcr ;  It.  guutare  ;  W.  gmciliaw, 
;  gwaid,  attendance.    The  sense  is,  to  stop, 


to  I 


1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  ;  to  stop  or  remain 
stationary,  till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or  event. 
Thus  we  say,  I  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
there  waited  an  hour  for  the  moderator  or  chairman. 
I  will  go  to  the  hotel,  and  there  wait  till  you  come. 
We  will  wait  for  the  mail. 

2.  To  stay  proceedings,  or  suspend  any  business, 
in  expectation  of  some  person,  event,  or  the  arrival 
of  some  hour.  The  court  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
witness. 

3.  To  rest  in  expectation  and  patience. 

All  the  days  of  my  appoinesl   time  will    1  wait,  till  my  change 

4.  To  stay  ;  not  to  depart. 

Haste,  my  dear  taller;  'tis  mo  time  to  wait.  Dryden. 

5.  To  stay,  to  continue  by  reason  of  hindrance. 

6.  To  lie  in  ambush,  as  an  enemy. 

Kuch  ambush  /railed  to  iniercept  thy  way.  Milton. 

To  wait  on  or  upon  :  to  attend,  as  a  servant ;  to  per- 
form menial  services  for  ;  as,  to  watt  <m  a  gentleman  ; 
to  wait  on  the  table. 

To  wait  on ;  to  attend  ;  to  go  to  see  ;  to  visit  on 
business  or  for  ceremony.  Tell  the  gentleman  I  will 
wait  on  him  at  ten  o'clock. 

2.  To  pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance 

3.  To  follow,  as  a  consequence;  as,  the  ruin  that 
wails  on  such  a  supine  temper. 

[Instead  of  this,  we  use  Await.] 

4.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning   to    wait  on  him  with  whom  you  speak 

6.  To  attend  to  ;  to  perforin. 

Auion  and  his  sons  shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office.  — Num.  in. 

6.  To  be  ready  to  serve ;  to  obey.  Ps.  xxv. 
Prov.  XX. 

To  wait  at ;  to  attend  in  service  ;  to  perform  ser- 
vice at.     1  Cor.  ix. 

To  wait  for;  to  watch,  as  an  enemy.     Job  xv. 


WAK 

WAIT,  v.  t.    To  stay  for  ;  to  rest  or  remain  stationary 
in  exudation  of  the  arrival  of. 

And  wail  with  looking  .  \ Ivor  pruun»ed  guide.         Dryden. 

[Elliptical  for  Wait  fob.] 

2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany  with  submission  or 
respect 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  lo  nail  the  funeral.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  not  justifiable,  but  by  poetical  license] 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequeuce  of  something. 

Such  doom  waits  luxury.  Philips. 

[Not  in  use.]     [In  this  sense,  we  use  Attend  or 
Attend  on.] 
WAIT,  re.     Ambush.     As  a  noun,  this  word  is  used 
only  in  certain  phrases.     To  lie  in  wait,  is  to  lie  in 
ambush  ;  to  be  secreted  in  order  to  fall  by  surprise  on 
an  enemy  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  lay  snares,  or  to 
make  insidious  attempts,  or  to  watch  for  the  purpose 
of  insnaring.     Josh.  viii. 
In  wait  is  used  in  a  like  sense  by  Milton. 
Tu  lay  wait;  to  set  in  ambush.    Jcr.  ix. 
WAIT'ED,  pp.    Stayed  for ;  attended. 
WaIT'ER,  re.     One  who  waits  ;  an  attendant ;  a  ser- 
vant in  attendance. 

"  Make  room,"  as  if  a  duke  we: 
2.  A  server  or  salver  ;  a  vessel  on  which  tea  fur- 
niture, &c.  is  carried. 
WAIT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Staying  in  expectation. 

Wailing  on;  attending;  accompanying;  serving. 

Waiting  for;  staying  for  the  arrival  of. 

Waiting  at;  staying  or  attending  at  in  expectation 


attendance. 

WAIT'ING-LY,  adv.    By  waiting. 

WAIT'ING-MAID,         )  re.     An  upper  servant  who 

WAJT'ING-WOtM-AN,  j      attends  a  lady. 

[Waiting-Gentlewoman  is  sometimes,  though 
less  commonly,  used.] 

WAITS,  n.  pi.    [Goth,  wahts,  watch.] 

These  were  formerly  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men, who  attended  on  great  men,  and  sounded  the 
watch  at  night.  They  have  now  degenerated  into 
itinerant  musicians,  who  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Christmas.  Fosbroke. 

WAIVE,  re.  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Cyc. 

WA  VE,  v.  t.  [from  waif.]  To  relinquish,  not  to  in- 
siai  on  or  claim.     [See  Wave.] 

WAI  V'/<:i),  pp.     Relinquished,  as  a  claim. 

WAIVER,  re.  In  law,  the  act  of  waiving  or  not  in- 
sisting on  some  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 

WAIVING,  ppr.     Relinquishing,  as  a  claim. 

WAI'WODE,  n.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  the  governor 
of  a  small  province  or  town  :  a  general.  Cijc. 

WAKE,  u.  i.  [Goth,  wakuii :  Sax.  m.rcan  ;  G.  wachen; 
D.  waaken,  wikkt-n  ;  Sw.  idckn,  up-rar.ka  ;  Dan.  veelc- 
ker;  L.  vigil,  vigilo.  The  root  wait  is  allied  to  wag. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to  excite. 
The  transitive  verb,  in  Saxon,  is  written  wmcan,  we- 
can  ;  but  both  are  from  one  root.] 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  to  continue  awake ;  to  watch ; 
not  to  sleep.     Ps.  exxvii. 

The  father  inakrlh  for  the  daughter.  Ecclus. 

Though  wis. I. mo  wakes,  s^ru: >t  ops.  Milton. 

I  can  not    think    any   nine,   teaming   or  .si  -oping,  without    lieing 
sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep  ;  to  awake  ; 
to  be  awakened.     He  wakes  at  the  slightest  noise. 

3.  To  cease  to  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

4.  To  be  quick  ;  to  be  alive  or  active.       Dryden. 

5.  To  be  excited  from  a  torpid  state  ;  to  be  put  in 
motion.  The  dormant  powers  of  nature  wake  from 
their  frosty  slumbers. 

Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waked.  Milton. 


VVAL 


WAKE,  v.  t.    To  rouse  fr 
The  angel  that  talked  with 
ZecL  iv. 


■  sleep. 


th    me,  came   again   and  iroj.cd   oio.  - 

2.  To  arouse ;  to  excite  ;  to  put 


motion  or  ac- 


Prepare  war,  teakc  up  the  mighty  men.  —  Joel  iii. 
[The  use  of  up  is  common,  but  not  necessary.] 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of 
death. 

To  second  life 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

WAKE,  re.  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night.  Dryden.     King. 

2.  Vigils;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 

Their  merry  makes  and  pastimes  keep.  Milton. 

3.  The  setting  up  of  persons  with  a  dead  body, 
usually  attended  witli  thinking.  Ireland. 

4.  Act  of  waking.  Old  Song. 
Wake  of  a  ship;  the  track  it  leaves  in  the  water, 

formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which  rushes 


To  be  in  Ike  wake  of  a  ship,  is  to  be  in  her  track  or 
in  a  line  with  her  keel. 
WiK'£U,  (wukt,)  pp.     Roused  from  sleep;    put  in 

WAKE'FUL,  a.     Not  sleeping;  indisposed  tc  sleep. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakejal  with  the  fright.  Dryden. 

_2.  Watchful  ;  vigilant. 
\\'.\  K  r.'l'T  L-LY,  ado.  With  watching  or  sleeplessness 
WaKE'FIJL-NESS,  re.     Indisposition  to  s'.eep. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep ;  want  of  sleep.    Bacon. 
WAK'-EN,  (wak'n,)  v.  i.     [This  seems  to  be  the  Saxon 
infinitive  retained.]     To  wake  ;  to  ceai  e  to  sleep  ;  to 
be  awakened. 

Early  Turnus  wakening  with  the  lipht.  Dryden. 

WAK'£N,  (wik'n,)  v.  t.    To  excite  or  rouse   from 
sleep. 

Go,  waken  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  To  excite  to  action  or  motion 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrt.xus'  martial  muse 

Wakened  the  world.  Roscommon. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  produce  ;  to  rouse  into  action. 

They  introduce 
Their  Bacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high.  MUlon. 

WAK'/.'N-£D,  (wak'nd,)pj>.    Roused  from  sleep ;  ex- 
cited into  action. 
WAK'£N-ER,  re.     One  who  rouses  from  sleep. 

Feltham. 
WaK'£N-ING,  ppr.     Rousing  from  sleep  or  stupidity  ; 

calling  into  action. 
WaK'ER,  «.     One   who  watches;    one   who  rouses 
sleep.  B.  Jonson. 

A  plant;  Arum  maculatum,  of 
Europe. 
WAK'ING,  ppr.    Being  awake  ;  not  sleeping. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep ;   exciting  into  motion   or 


from  sleep. 
fAKE'-ROB- 


2.  Watch.     [Obs.] 
\L-DEi\'Sk;s,  n.pl. 


WAL-IlEVSrs,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  Christians  profess- 
ing substantially  Protestant  principles,  who  never 
submitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  re- 
side in  the  valleys  of  Fiedmont. 

WALE,  re.  [This  may  be  the  W.  gwialcn,  a  rod  or 
twig,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  In  cloth,  a  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  rest. 
We  say,  cloth  is  wove  witli  a  wale. 

2.  A  streak  or  stripe;  the  mark  of  a  rod  or  whip 
on  animal  flesh. 

Wales  of  a  ship  ;  an  assemblage  of  strong  planks, 
extending  along  a  ship's  sides,  throughout  [he  whole 
length,  at  different  bights,  and  serving  to  strengthen 
the  decks  and  form  the  curves.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  the  main  wale  and  the  channel  male. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WaLE,  h.  t.     To  mark  with  stripes.  Smart. 

WAL'£D,  a.    Marked  with  wales. 

WALK,  (wank,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  weapon,  to  roll  or  revolve  ; 
wealccre,  a  fuller,  whence  the  name  Walker ;  D. 
walken,  to  work  a  hat ;  G.  walkcn,  to  full,  to  felt  hats  ; 
walker,  a  fuller,  Sw.  vulkare  ;  Dan.  valkcr,  to  full  or 
mill  cloth;  valker,  a  fuller;  valke,  a  pad  or  slutted 
roll ;  G.  wallcn,  to  stir,  to  be  agitated,  to  rove,  to 
travel,  to  wander.  From  the  same  root  are  Russ. 
valyu,  G.  wcilien,  to  roll,  and  walsch,  foreign,  Celtic, 
Welsh,  that  is,  wanderers.  The  primary  sense  is,  | 
simply,  to  move  or  press,  but  appropriate!}  ,  to  roll,  to 
press  by  rolling,  as  in  hatting,  and  Ibis  is  the  origin 
of  walker,  for  the  practice  of  felting  hats  must  have 
preceded  that  of  fulling  cloth  in  mills.  Our  ances- 
tors appropriated  the  verb  to  moving  on  the  feet,  and 
the  word  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  that  rolling  or 
wagging  motion  which  marks  the  walk  of  clownish 
people.     On.  Heb.  tV).] 

1.  To  move  slowly  on  the  feet ;  to  step  slowly 
along;  to  advance  bv  steps  moderately  repeated  ;  as 
animals.  Walking,  i'n  men,  differs  from  running  only 
in  the  rapidity  and  length  of  the  steps  ;  but  in  quad- 
rupeds, the  motion  or  order  of  the  feet  is  sometimes 
changed. 

At  the  end  of  twelve   months,  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the 

kingdom  of  Babylon.  —  Dan.  iv. 
When  Peler  had  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  iralkcd  on  the 

waiter,  to  go  to  Jesus.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

2.  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment. Hundreds  of  students  daily  walk  on  Downing 
terrace,  in  Cambridge. 

3.  To  appear,  as  a  specter. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again.     .  Soak. 

4.  To  act  on  any  occasion.  • 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot  I     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  be  in  motion,  as  a  clamorous  tongue. 

Her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach.    [Obs.]  Sjeenset. 

6.  To  act  or  move  on  the  feet  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked?  Shak. 

[But  this  is  unusual.  When  we  speak  of  somriam- 
bulation,  we  say,  to  walk  in  sleep.] 
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WAL 

7.  To  range  ;  to  be  stirring. 

Affairs  thai  walk. 
As  th"y  say  sp'nih;  do,  ai.  undm-ht.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

8.  To  move  off;  to  depart. 

When  In-  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cows  and  trarrans  walk. 
[Not  elegant.]  Spenser. 

9.  In  Scripture,  to  live  and  act  or  behave ;  to  pur- 
sue a  particular  course  of  life. 

To  walk  with  God;  to  live  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, and  have  communion  with  him.     Gen.  v. 

To  walk  in  darkness ;  to  live  in  ignorance,  error, 
and  sin.  without  comfort.    1  John  i. 

To  walk  in  the  light ;  to  live  in  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  enjoy  its  consolations.     1  John  i. 

To  walk  by  faith;  to  live  in  the  firm  belief  of  the 
gospel  and  its  promises,  and  to  rely  on  Christ  for  sal- 
vation.   2  Cor.  v. 

To  walk  through  the  fire;  to  be  exercised  with 
severe  afflictions.    Tsa.  xliii. 

To  walk  after  the  flesh;  to  indulge  sensual  appetites, 
and  to  live  in  sin.    Rom.  viii. 

To  walk  after  the  Spirit ;  to  be  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels and  influences  of  the  Spirit  and  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holy  deportment.  Rom. 
viii. 

To  walk  in  the  flesh  ;  to  live  this  natural  life,  which 
is  subject  to  infirmities  and  calamities.    2  Cor.  x. 

To  walk  in ;  to  enter,  as  a  house.     Walk  in,  gentle- 
men. 
WALK,  (wauk,)  v.  t.    To  pass  through  or  upon;  as, 
to  walk  the  streets. 

[This  is  elliptical  for  to  walk  in  or  through  the 
streets.] 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly  ;  to  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace.  lie  found  the  road  so  bad, 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  his  horse.  The  coachman 
walked  his  horses  from  Woodbridge  to  Princeton. 
WALK,  (wauk,)  n.  The  act  of  walking;  the  act  of 
moving  on  the  feet  with  a  slow  pace. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise;  as,  a 
morning  walk  ;  an  evening  walk.  Pope. 

3.  Manner  of  walking  ;  gait ;  step.  We  often 
know  a  person  in  a  distant  apartment  by  his  walk. 

4.  Length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks;  or  a  place  for  walking;  as,  a  long  walk ;  a 
short  walk.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
Luxembourg  are  very  pleasant  walks. 

5.  An  avenue  set  with  trees.  Milton. 

6.  Way;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering. 

The  mountains  are  his  walks.  Sandys. 

The  starry  vsaiks  above.  Dryden. 

7.  Region  ;  space. 

He  opened  a  ln>  mdle<;j  u-a'J;  In'  he.  imagination.  Pope. 

8.  Course  of  life  or  pursuit.  This  is  not  within 
the  walk  of  the  historian. 

9.  The  slowest  pace  of  a  horse,  ox,  or  other  quad- 
ruped. 

10.  A  fish.     [A  mistake  for  Whelk.]    Jlinsworth. 

11.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  plantation  of  canes,  &c. 

Edwards's  W.  Ind. 
A  sheep    walk,  so  called,  is    high  and   dry   land 
where  sheep  are  pastured. 
WALK'A-BLE,  (wauk'a-bl,)  a.    Fit  to  be  walked  on. 
[JVnt  much  used.]  Swift. 

ALK'ER,  (wauk'er,)  n.    One  who  walks. 

2.  In  our  mother  tongue,  a  fuller. 

3.  In  law,  a  forest  officer  appointed  to  walk  over  a 
certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a  forester. 

4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. 

5.  A  fulling-mill.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 
WALK'ING,  (wauk'ing,)  ppr.    Moving  on  the  legs 

with  a  slow  pace  ;  niovinu  ;  conducting  one's  self. 

WALK'ING,  (wauk'ing,)  n.  The  act  of  moving  on  the 
feet  with  a  slow  pace. 

WALK'ING-STAFF,  (  n.     A  staff  or  stick  carried  in 

WALK'ING-STICK,  j  the  hand  for  support  or 
amusement  in  walking. 

WALK'-MILL,  (wauk'mill,)  n.    A  fulling-mill. 
[Local.]  Cyc. 

WALL,  n.  [L.  vallum;  Sax.  weal;  D.  wal;  G.  wall; 
Ir.  and  Gaelic,  holla  and  fal;  Russ.  val;  W.  gwal. 
In  L.  vallus  is  a  stake  or  post,  and  probably  vallum 
was  originally  a  fence  of  stakes,  a  palisade  or  stock- 
ade ;  the  first  rude  fortification  of  uncivilized  men. 
The  primary  sense  o(  vallus  is  a  shoot,  or  that  which 
is  set,  and  the  latter  may  be  the  sense  of  wall, 
whether  it  is  from  vallus,  or  from  some  other  root.] 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
materials,  raised  to  some  hight,  and  intended  for  a 
defense  or  security.  Walls  of  stone,  with  or  without 
cement,  are  much  used  in  America  for  fences  on 
farms;  walls  are  laid'as  the  foundations  of  houses 
and  the  security  of  cellars.  Walls  of  stone  or  brick 
form  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  they  are  often 
raised  round  cities  and  forts  as  a  defense  against 


2.  Walls,  in  the  plvral,  is  used  for  fortifications  in 
general ;  works  for  defense. 

1  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  A  defense  ;    means  of  security   or  protection. 
1  Sam.  xxv. 


WAL 

To  take  the  wall ;  to  take  the  upper  or  most  hon- 
orable place. 

I  will  take  die  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's.    Shak. 

WALL'-CREEP-ER,  n.*  A  small  bird  of  the  genus 
Certhia,  Linn.,  which  frequents  rocks  and  walls, 
and  feeds  on  insects ;  the  spider-catcher. 

Ed.  Enatc. 

WALL'-CRESS,  n.     [wall  and  cress.]    The  name  of 

plants  of  the  genus  Arabis.     They  grow  on  walls 

and  in  dry,  stony  places.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Turritis.  Lee. 

WALL'-E  ?E,  n.  [wall  and  eye]  In  horses,  an  eye 
in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light  gray  or  whitish 
color.  Booth. 

[Johnson  has  defined  wall-eye  to  be  "  a  disease  in 
the  crystalline  humor  of  the  eye  ;  glaucoma."  But 
glaucoma  is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  humor, 
nor  is  wall-eye  a  disease  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural 
blemish.  Tully.  In  the  North  of  England,  as  Brock- 
ett  states,  persons  are  said  to  be  wall-eyed  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on 
one  side.  Richardson  derives  wall  in  this  case,  and 
also  whall,  wholly,  whullii-ninl,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine  away,  in  allusion  to  the 
faded  color  or  unnatural  appearance  of  such  eyes.  — 
Ed.] 

WALL'-EY-ED,  (-ide,)  a.  In  horses,  having  an  eye  of 
a'very  light  gray  or  whitish  color.  Booth. 

2.  Shakspeare,  in  using  wall-eyed  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, as  "  wall-eyed  rage,"  a  "wall-eyed  wretch," 
alludes  probably  to  the  idea  of  unnatural  or  distorted 
vision.  [See  Wall-Ete.]  It  is  an  eye  which  is 
utterly  and  incurably  perverted,  an  eye  that  knows 
no  pity. 

WALL'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [wall  and  flower.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Cheiranthus,  which  grows  in  old  walls, 
&c. ;  a  stock  gillyflower. 

WALL'-FKOIT,  n.  [wall  and  fruit.]  Fruit  which, 
to  be  ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

WALL'-KNOT,  n.  A  single  wall-knot  is  made  by  un- 
twisting the  ends  of  a  rope,  and  making  a  bight  with 
the  first  strand  ;  then  passing  the  second  over  the  end 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  through  the  bight  of  the  first.  The  double  is  made 
by  passing  the  ends,  singly,  close  underneath  the 
first  wale,  and  thrusting  them  upward  through  the 
middle,  only  the  last  end  comes  up  under  two  bights. 
Cyc. 

WALL'-LOUSE,  n.  [wall  and  louse.]  An  insect  or 
small  bug.  Ainsworth. 

WALL'-MOSS,  n.  A  species  of  moss  growing  on 
walls. 

WALL-PEN'NY-WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cotyledon. 

WALL'-PEP-PER,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum. 

WALL'-PIE,  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Asplenium. 
Lee. 

WALL'-SID-ED,  a.  Having  sides  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, as  a  ship. 

WALL'-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks. 

WALL'-WORT,  n.  A  plant,  the  dwarf  elder  or  dane- 
wort  ;  Sambucus  Ebultts. 

WALL,  o.  t.    To  inclose  with  a  wall ;  as,  to  wall  a 
city. 
2.  To  defend  by  walls. 


wall. 

WALL'ER,  n.    One  who  builds  walls  in  the  country. 
Cyc. 

WAL'LER-lTE,  n.  A  mineral,  or  variety  of  clay, 
found  in  small  compact  masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut, 
white  and  opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent.  [Not 
used.]  Cleaveland. 

WAL'LET,  (wol'let,)  n.  A  bag  for  carrying  the  neces- 
saries for  a  journey  or  march  ;  a  knapsack.  Also,  a 
pocket-book  or  place  for  keeping  money  about  one's 
person. 

2.  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging  ;  as  wal- 
lets of  flesh.  Shak. 

WALL'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  fortifying  with  a  wall. 

WALL'ING,  n.      Walls  in    general;    materials    for 

WAL'LOP,  (wol'lop,)  v.  i.  [formed  on  G.  wallen, 
Sax.  wealan,  to  boil  or  bubble  ;  D.  opwallcn ;  Eng.  to 
well.     See  Well.] 

1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving 
and  rolling  of  the  liquor,  with  noise.  Brockctt. 

2.  To  move  in  a  rolling,  cumbersome  manner. 

Forby. 
WAL'LOP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Boiling  with  a  heaving 

and  noise  ;  moving  in  a  cumbersome  manner. 
WAL'LOW,  (wol'16,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  wcalwian ;  Sw.  valf- 

v'a;  Goth,  walugan;    G.  walzen.    The  latter  is  the 

Eng.  welter,  but  of  the  same  family;  L.  voloo ;  Sp. 

volvcr  ;  Russ.  valyu,  baliayu.     This  verb  seems  to  be 

connected  with  well,  walk,  &c] 
1.  To  roll  one's  body  on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  on 

other  substance  ;  to  tumble  and  roll  in  water.   Swine 

wallow  in  the  mire. 


WAN 

2.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 


Vi'ii.'i'Gicmg  unwieldy,  'mhiomous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.    [Unusual.]  Milton. 

3.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice  ;  as,  man  wallow- 
inn-  in  his  native  impurity.  South. 

WAL' LOW,  v.  t.    To  roll  one's  body. 

Wallow  thyself  in  ashes.  —  Jer.  vi. 

WAL'LoW,  n.    A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 

WAL'LoW-ED,  pp     Rolled  in  the  mire. 

WAL'LoVV-ER,  )t.    One  that  rolls  in  mire. 

"  2.  A_wheel  that  turns  the  trundle-head  in  a  mill. 

WAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Rolling  the  body  on  any 
tiling. 

WALL'-PEL'LI-TO-RY,  n.  A  plant,  Parietaria  of- 
ficinalis, growing  on  old  walls,  &Lc,  in  Europe  ;  for- 
merly esteemed  medicinal.  P.  Cyc. 

WALL'-PLaTE,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  hor- 
izontally upon  a  wall,  on  which  joists,  &c,  rest. 

WALL'RflE,  n.     An  herb,  Asplenium  ruta-muraiia. 
Loudon. 

WAL'NUT,  n.  [D.  walnoot;  Sax.  walh,  foreign,  and 
h'nuta,  nut.  The  Germans  call  it  wdlsehe  nuss,  Welsh 
nut,  that  is,  foreign  or  Celtic  nut.] 

A  tree,  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Juglans.  This 
genus  comprehends  six  species,  of  which  three  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  Juglans  nigra,  or 
black  walnut,  J.  cinerea,  or  butternut,  and  J.  Frax- 
inifolia  or  aslvleaved  walnut.  Juglans  regia,  Per- 
sian walnut,  is  cultivated  in  America.  J.  pterocarpa 
grows  on  Mount  Caucasus,  and  J.  baccata  in  Jamai- 
ca and  Hispaniola. 

In  America  there  are  several  species  of  Carya  or 
hickory  called  by  this  name. 

WAL'RUS,  n.  [G.  wall,  as  in  wallfisch,  a  whale,  and 
r'oss,  a  horse.] 

The  morse,  sea-elephant,  sea-horse,  or  sea-cow,  an 
amphibious,  carnivorous  mammal,  inhabiting  the  arc- 
tic seas.  It  is  the  Trichectis  Rosmarus,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  its  genus.  It  surpasses  the  largest  ox  in  size, 
attaining  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  covered 
with  short,  yellowish  hair.  It  is  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  oil  and  tusks,  the  ivory  of  which,  though 
rough-grained,  is  employed  in  the  arts.  The  skin  is 
used  for  coach-braces.  The  seals  are  the  only  other 
amphibious  mammals  at  present  known.      Cuoier. 

WAL'TRON,  n.    Another  name  of  the  walrus. 


WALTZ,  n.  [Ger.  walzen.]  A-  German  national 
dance,  and  also  the  species  of  music  by  which  it  is 
accompanied. 

WALTZ,  v.  i.    To  dance  a  waltz. 

WALTZ'ER,  n.     A  person  who  waltzes. 

WALTZ'I.XG,  n.    The  act  of  dancing  a  waltz. 

W^M'BLE,  (wom'bl,)  v.  i  [D.  wemelen;  Dan.  vam- 
ler ;  Sw.  vatrnjas.'] 

To  be  disturbed  with  nausea;  as,  a  wambling  stom- 
ach.    [Vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 

WAM'BLE-€ROP-P£D,  (-kropt,)  a.  Sick  at  the 
stomach.     [  Vulgar.] 

WAM-PEE',  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ccokia,  and  its 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  "of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
grows  in  bunches,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  China. 

WAM'PUM,  n.    Small  beads  made  of  different  colored 
shells,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  mon- 
ey, and  also  wrought  into  belts,  &c,  as  an  ornament. 
Trumbull. 

WAN,  a.  [Sax.  wan,  wann,  deficient ;  wanion,  to  fail, 
to  wane  ;  wan,  pale,  that  is,  deficient  in  color  ;  allied 
probably  to  vain.  Qu.  W.  gwan,  weak,  and  gicyn, 
white.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  withdraw  or  de- 
part.] 
Pale  ;  having  a  sickly  hue  ;  languid  of  look. 

Sad  to  view,  his  vi*:iLre  p:dr  and  wan.  Spenser. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  tond  lover  f  Suckling. 

WAN,  for  Won  ;  preU  of  Win.     [Obs.] 
WAND,  (wond,)  n.     [D.  vaand.] 

'  1.  A  small  stick  ;  a  rod.  If  a  child  runs  away,  a 
few  strokes  of  a  wand  will  bring  him  back. 

2.  A  staff  of  authority  ;  as,  a  silver  wand. 

Milton. 

3.  A  rod  used  by  conjurers  or  diviners. 

Picus  bore  a  buckler  in.  his  hand  ; 

His  olher  waved  a  Ioiilt  divining  wand.  Dryden. 

WAN'DER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wandrian;  D.  wandelen,  to 
walk  ;  G.  wandcln,  to  wander,  to  walk,  to  change, 
exchange,  or  transform  ;  Sw.  vanda,  to  turn  ;  vandra, 
to  wander;  Dan.  vandler,  to  walk,  to  wander,  to 
trade  ;  vandel,  behavior,  deportment,  conversation  ; 
It.  andarc,  Sp.  and  Port,  andar,  to  go ;  Sans,  andara, 
a  wanderer.] 

1.  To  rove;  to  ramble  here  and  there  without  any 
certain  course  or  object  in  view  ;  as,  to  wander  over 
the  fields;  to  wander  about  the  town,  or  about  the 
country.  Men  may  sometimes  wander  for  amuse- 
ment or  exorcise.  Persons  sometimes  wander  be- 
cause they  have  no  home  and  are  wretched,  and 
sometimes'  because  they  have  no  occupation. 

They  wandered  about  in  si p-skins  and  iroat-skins. — Heb.  xi. 

He  waridcntli  ahvm.1  l.n  head. —  Job  XV. 

He  was  wandering  in  the  fi.  Id.  —Gen.  xxxvii. 
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3.  To  depart  from  the  subject  in  discussion  ;  as,  to 
wander  from  the  point. 

4.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  stray ;  to  deviate  ;  to  depart 
from  duty  or  rectitude. 

0.  let.  ine  not  wander  bum  (hv  emnmaii'l tits.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

5.  To  he  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  ;  as,  the  mind  wanders. 

WAN'DER,  o  !      To  travel   over  without  a  certain 
course. 

Wandering  many  a  famous  realm.     [Elliptical.]  Milton. 

WAN'DER-£D,  pp.    Rambled  ;  traveled  over  roving- 
ly  ;  deviated  from  duty. 

WAN'DER-ER,  n.    A  rambler  ;  one  that  roves ;   one 
that  deviates  from  duty. 

WAN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Roving;   rambling;   de- 
viating from  duty. 

WAN'DER-ING,  n.    Peregrination  ;  a  traveling  with- 
out a  settled  course. 

2.  Aberration;  mistaken  way  ;  deviation  from  rec- 
titude ;  as,  a  wandering  from  duty. 

3.  A  roving  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  from  the  point 
or  business  in  which  one  ought  to  bo  engaged. 

Locke. 

4.  The  roving  of  the  mind  in  a  dr"am. 

5.  The  roving  of  the  mind  in  delirium. 

6.  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  being  fi 
WAN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.      In  a  w 

steady  manner. 

WAN-DER-OO',  n*  A  baboon  of  Ceylon  and'Mi 
bar,  the  Macacus  silenus  of  Lacepede.  It  has  a  long 
heard  or  mane  of  a  grayish  or  whitish  color  sur- 
rounding the  face.  P.  Cijc.    Jardine. 

WAND'Y,  a.    Long  and  flexible,  like  a  wand. 

Brockett. 

WANE,  v.  i.      [Sax.  wanian,  to   fail,   fall  off,  or  de- 
crease.] 

1.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  decrease  ;  particularly 
applied  to  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon.  We 
say,  the  moon  wanes,  that  is,  the  visible  or  illumi- 
nated part  decreases. 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep.  Addison. 

2.  To  decline  ;  to  fail ;  to  sink  ;  as,  the  waning  age 
of  life. 


lg  or   un- 
Taylo 


You  saw  but  a 


waning  form.  Dryden. 

wax  and  mane  together.         Child. 
WANE,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  decrease.     [Obs.  ] 

B.  Jonson. 
WANE,  n.    Decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator. 

2.  Decline  ;  failure  ;  diminution  ;  decrease  ;  de- 
clension. 

You  are  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is  in  its  wane. 
South. 
WAN'JED,  pp.    Caused  to  decrease  ;  diminished. 
WANG,  n.     [Sax.  loan*,  weng,  wong.] 

1.  The  jaw,  jaw-bone,  or  cheek-bone.  [Little 
used,  or  vulgar.] 

2.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe.  [Sax.  scco-thioang,  shoe- 
thong-1     [Not  in  use.] 

WAN-GEE',  n.     A  species  of  tough,  flexible  cane,  im- 
ported from  China,  sometimes  called  the  Japan  Cane. 
McCulloch. 

WANG'-TOOTH,  n.     A  jaw-tooth.  Cyc. 

WAN'HGPE,  n.     Want  of  hope.     [Not  used.] 

WAN' HORN,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Kieinpferia. 
Lee. 

WaN'ING, ppr.     Decreasing;  f;tilin<i ;  declining. 

WANK'LE,  (wonk'l,)  a.  Weak  ;  unstable  ;  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Grose. 

WAN'LY,  adv.    In  a  pale  manner ;  palely. 

WAN'NED,  a.    Made  wan  or  pale.  Shalt. 

WAN'NESS,  n.  Paleness  ;  a  sallow,  dead,  pale  col- 
or ;  as,  the  wanness  of  the  cheeks  after  a  fever. 

WAN'NISH,  a.    Somewhat  wan  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

Fairfax. 

WANT,  (waunt,)  v. f  [Sax.  wan,  supra;  wanian,  to 
fail ;  Goth,  wan,  deficiency,  want.  This  seems  to  be 
primarily  a  participle  of  wane.] 

1.  Deficiency;  defect;  the  absence  of  that  which 
is  necessary  or  useful ;  as,  a  want  of  power  or  knowl- 
edge for  any  purpose ;  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  want  of  money  is  a  common  want.  2  Cor. 
viii.  ix. 

From  hiving  *\  i-h 


2.  Need  ;  necessity  ;  the  effect  of  deficiency. 

3.  Poverty;  penury;  indigence. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  lor  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  conceive 

4.  The  state  of  not  having.    I  can  not  write  a  let- 
ter at  present  for  want  of  time. 

5.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is  desired  or 
necessary  for  use  or  pleasure. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wantt.  Paleij. 

6.  A  mole.     [04*.]  Healin. 
WANT,  (waunt,)  v.  t.    To  be   destitute  ;  to  be  de- 


lon  ;  as,  to  t»tu;(   knowledge;  In  want  judgment;  to 
mnt   learning;  toward  food  and  clothing;  to  ?ra?tt 

2.  To  he  defective  or  deficient  in.     Timber  may 
mnt  strength  or  solidity  to  answer  its  purpose 

3.  To  fall  short ;    not  to   contain  or  have.     The 
um  wants  a  dollar  of  the  amount  of  debt. 


4.  To  be 

The  u 


vithout. 

happy  never  want  enemies. 


Richardson. 

5.  To  need  ;  to  have  occasion  for,  as  useful,  proper, 
or  requisite.  Our  manners  want  correction.  In  win- 
ter we  want  a  fire  ;  in  summer  we  want  cooling 
breezes.  We  all  want  more  public  spirit  and  more 
virtue. 

6.  To  wish  for;  to  desire.  Every  man  wants  a  lit- 
tle preeminence  over  his  neighbor.  Many  want  that 
which  they  can  not  obtain,  and  which,  if  they  could 
obtain,  would  certainly  ruin  them. 

What  wants  my  son  ?  Addison. 

WANT,  (waunt,)  v.  i.  To  be  deficient ;  not  to  be  suf- 
ficient. 

"What  wants  in  lilood  and  >-)  ines,  .'vv<  1[.  <l  with  wind.       Pope. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  be  lacking. 

No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  not  to  be  present.  The  jury  was 
full,  wanting  one. 

4.  To  fall  short;  to  be  lacking. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew.  Dryden. 

WANT'AGE,  n.    Deficiency;  that  which  is  wanting. 
WANT'ED,  pp.     Needed  ;  desired. 
WANT'ING,  ppr.     Needing;  lacking;  desiring. 

2.  a.  Absent ;  deficient.  One  of  the  twelve  is 
wanting.  We  have  the  means,  hut  the  application  is 
wanting. 

3.  Slack  ;  deficient.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  ex- 
ertion. 

WANT'LESS,  a.  Having  no  want ;  abundant ;  fruit- 
ful. Warner. 

WAN'TON,  a.  [W.  gwantan,  apt  to  run  off,  variable, 
fickle,  wanton  ;  gwantu,  to  thrust,  to  sever;  allied 
probably  to  wander.] 

1.  Wandering  or  roving  in  gayety  or  sport ;  sport- 
ive ;  frolicsome  ;  darting  aside,  or  one  way  and  the 
other.     Wanton  boys  kill  Hies  for  sport. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd.  Shak. 

2.  Moving  or  flying  loosely  ;  playing  in  the  wind. 


I  l>T  unadorned  e,old"n  [ 


as,  men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity.     Roscommon. 
My  plenteous  joys, 
Wanton  in  fullness.  Shale. 

4.  More  appropriate!)/,  deviating  from  the  rules  of 
chastity  ;  lewd  ;  lustful ;  lascivious  ;  libidinous. 

Thou  art  award  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 


Ye  I 


ved  i 


i  and  been  wanton. 


5.  Disposed  to  tint  hastily  ;  indicating  wantonness. 
Isa.  iii. 

6.  Loose;  unrestrained;  running  to  excess. 
How  does  your  tungue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise  I    Addison. 

7.  Luxuriant ;  overgrown. 

What  we  by  day  lop  overgrown. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending;  to  wild.  Milton. 

8.  Extravagant ;  as,  wanton  dress.  Milton. 

9.  Not  regular ;  not  turned  or  formed  with  regu- 
larity. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green.  Milton. 

WAN'TON,  ?i.    A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or 
woman.  South.     Shale. 

2.  A  trifiVr  ;  an  insignificant  flutterer.  Shak. 

3.  A  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Peace,  my  wanton.    [Liule  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

WAN'TON,  v.  i.    To  rove  and   ramble  without  re- 
straint, rule,  or  limit ;  to  revel ;  to  play  loosely. 
Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

2.  To  ramble  in  lewdness  ;  to  play  lasciviously. 

Prior. 

3.  To  move  briskly  and  irregularly. 

WAN'TON-INf!,  ppr.     Roving;  flying  loosely  ;  play- 
ing with. nit  r  ■slraint  ;  indulging  in  licentiousness. 

WAN'TON-lZE,  v.  i.    To  behave  wantonly.     [Not 
in  use.] 

WAN'TON-LY,  adc     Loosely  ;  without  regularity  or 
restraint;  sportively;  gayly  ;  playfully  ;  lasciviously. 

WAN'TON-NESS,  it.     Spurtivcncss  ;  gayety  ;  frolic- 
someness  ;  waggery. 

As  sad  as  night 
Only  " 


2.  Licentiousness  ;  negligence  of  restraint. 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  (urn  them 
into  wantonness.  K.  diaries. 

3.  Lasciviousness  ;  lewdness.    Rom.  xiii.    2  Pet  ii. 
WANT'-WIT,  •».     [want  and  «7i'f,J     One  destitute  of 

wit  or  sense  ;  a  fool.     [jYat  >n  much  use.]  Shak. 

WAN'TY,  n.     [D.  want,  cordage,  tackling.     On.] 

A  broad  strap  of  leather,  used  for  binding  a  load 
upon  the  back  of  a  beast.     [Local.]  Vassttt. 

WA P'A-CUT,  n.  The  spotted  owl  of  Hudson's  Bav, 
Strix  Wapactithu,  a  nocturnal  accipitrine  bird  of 
.  prey,  about  two  feet  long. 

Wa'P£D,  (wapt,)  a.  [from  the  root  of  L.  vapnlo,  to 
strike,  and  awhap,  whap,  which  the  common  people 
in  New  England  use  and  pronounce  whop.] 

Dejected  ;  cast  down  ;  crushed  by  misery.  [JVofl 
in  use.]  Shak. 

WA!" EN-TAKE,  {  n.  [Sax.  wcepen-tar. ;  but  it  is  lather 

WAP'EN-TA€,  j  Gothic,  as  this  division  of  a 
county  was  peculiar  to  the  northern  counties ;  uw- 
pen,  a  weapon,  and  tac,  tae.e,  touch  ;  Goth,  trkun. 
(See  Touch.)  This  name  had  its  origin  in  a  custom 
of  touching  lances  or  spears  when  the  hundreder  or 
chief  entered  on  his  office.  "  Cum  quis  accipiebat 
praefecturam  wapentachii,  die  statuto  in  loco  ubi 
consueverant  congregari,  omnes  piajores  nam  contra 
eum  conveniebatit,  et  descendente  eo  de  equo  suo, 
omnes  assnrgebant  ei.  Ipse  vero  erecta  lane 
ab  omnibus  secundum  morem  fcedus  accipiebat  j 
omnes  enim  quotquot  venissent  cum  lanceis  suis  ip- 
sius  hastam  tangehant,  et  ita  se  confinnabant  per 
contacturn  armarium,  pace  palam  concessa.  Watpnv. 
enim  anna  sonat ;  tac,  tactus  est  —  hac  An  causa 
totus  ille  conventus  dicitur  Wapcntac,  eo  quod  per 
tactum  armorum  suorum  ad  invicem  coiifo-dcrati 
sunt."  LL.  Edward. Confessor,  33.     Wi 

Lye  seems  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  th 
wapcntac,  because  the  word  tac  is  not  found 
Saxon.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  the 
word  is  known  only  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
the  Gothic  dialects  prevailed  ;  and  surely  the  word 
must  have  been  understood  in  the  age  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.] 

In  some  northern  counties  of  England,  a  division 
or  district,  answering  to  the  Hundred  or  Cantrf.d 
in  other  counties.  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  wapen 
takes,  instead  of  hundreds.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  meeting,  supra. 

Selden.     Blackstonc.     Wilhhts. 

WAP'IN-SfJHAW,  n.  An  exhibition  of  arms,  accord 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  individual,  made  at  certain 
season-  in  each  district.  [Scottish.]  Jamicsan.  W.Scott. 

WAP'I-TI,  n.*  This  word  is  used  in  books  for  the 
North  American  stair,  (Ccrvus  Canadensis.)  Cut  in 
America,  the  animal  is  incorrectly  called  Elk.  The 
true  elk  is  the  Cervus  Alces,  often  called  Moose. 

WAPP,  7i.  In  a  ship,  the  rope  with  which  the  shrouds 
are  set  taught  in  wale-knots.  Cijc. 

WAP'PE,  n.     A  species  of  cur,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  his  voice.     His  only  use  is  to  alarm  the  family 
by  barking,  when  any  person  approaches  the  house 
Cyc. 

WAP'P70V-.ED,  a.  The  wappened  widow,  in  Timon 
of  Athens,  is  one  who,  though  her  charms  have 
been  enjoyed  by  another,  can  wed  again  because  she 
has  gold.  Stevens. 

WAP'PER,  7t.  A  fish  ;  a  name  given  by  some  to  th 
smaller  species  of  the  liver  gudgeon.  Cyc. 

WAR,  (waur,)  ?i.  [Sax.  war;  Fr.  guerre  ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  gucrra  ,*  D.  warren,  to  quarrel,  wrangle,  entan- 
gle ;  Dan.  virrcr;  G.  vcrwirrcn,  to  perplex,  embroil, 
disturb.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strive, 
struggle,  urge,  drive,  or  to  turn,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  contest  between  nations  or  states,  carried  on 
by  force,  either  for  defense,  or  for  revenging  insults 
and  redressing  wrongs,  for  the  extension  of  com- 
merce or  acquisition  of  territory,  or  fur  obtaining  and 
establishing  the  superinritj  and  dominion  of  one  over 
the  other.  These  objects  are  accomplished  by  the 
slaughter  or  capture  of  troops,  and  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  ships,  towns,  and  property.  Among 
rude  nations,  war  is  often  waged  and  carried  on  for 
plunder.  As  war  is  the  contest  of  nations  or  states, 
it  always  implies  that  such  contest  is  authorized  by 
the  monarch  or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation. 


ark 


leluged  the  earth  will,  blend,  have  been  jtist.l 
Happy  would  it  he  lor  mankind,  if  the  Be' 
:  of  Christian  principles  might  ultimately  e.\t 
i  the.  spirit  of  war,  and  if  (lie  ambition  to 
,  might  yield  to  the  ambition  of  being  good, 
nitration  for  war  is  sometimes  the  best  security  for  peace. 


Q.  In  poetical  languag 

His  complement  of  stores,  and 

3.  Poetically,  forces  ;  army. 
O'er  the  embattled  ranks  the  w 


iistrunicnts  el   war. 
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Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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WAR 


WAR 


of  war  ;  as,  a  fierce 


4.  The  profession  of  arms ;  ; 
man  of  war.     Is.  ii.     Wisdom. 

5.  Hostility  ;  state  of  opposition  or  contest ;  act  of 
opposition.  Shak. 

6.  Enmity:  disposition  to  contention. 

The  words  of  his   moutli  were   smoother  than  butter,  but 

Man-of-war;  in  naval  a  fairs,  a  national  ship  of 
large  size,  armed  and  equipped  for  attack  or  de- 
fense. 

Holy  war ;  a  crusade  ;  a  war  undertaken  to  deliver 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from  infidels.  These  holy 
wars  were  carried  on  by  most  unholy  means. 
WAR,  v.  i.  To  make  war ;  to  invade  or  attack  a  na- 
tion or  state  with  force  of  arms  ;  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties ;  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  contest  by  violence. 

And 
Wh; 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently  ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  opposition. 

Lusts  which  war  against  the  soul —  1  Pet.  ii. 
WAR,  v.  t    To  make  war  upon  ;  as,  to  war  the  Scot. 
(JVot  used.] 
2.  To  carry  on  a  contest. 
That  thou  mightest  war  a  good  warfare.—  1  Tim.  i. 
WAR'-BF.AT,         ja.     [war  and  beat.}    Worn  down 
WAR'-BtcAT-EN,  j      in  war.  J.  Barlow. 

WAR'-BE-ReAV'-ED,  a.    Bereaved  by  war. 

Howitt. 
WAR'BLE,  (wor'bl,)  v.  U  [Gr.  wirbeln,  to  turn, 
whirl,  warble  ;  wirbel,  a  whirl,  a  vortex  ;  wirbelbein, 
a  turning-bone  or  joint,  L.  vertebra  ;  Dan.  Iwirvler, 
Eng.  to  whirl.  These  words  are  all  of  one  family  ; 
L.  verto,  Eng.  veer,  vary,  &c] 

1.  To  quaver  a  sound  or  the  voice ;  to  modulate 
with  turns  or  variations.  Certain  birds  are  remark- 
able for  warbling-  their  songs. 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

And  touch  the  warbled  string.  Milton. 

3.  To  utter  musically  ;  to  be  modulated. 

If  she  he  rivrlit  uivoU,;,]  with  warbled  song.  Milton. 

W.irbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay.  Trumbull. 

WAR'BLE,  v.  i.    To  be  quavered  or  modulated. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warblt  in  the  linnet's  throat.        Gay. 

2.  To  be  uttered  melodiously  ;  as,  warbling  lays. 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.      Sidney. 

3.  To  sing. 

Birds  on  the  brandies  warbling.  Milton. 

WAR'BLE,  n.    A  quavering  modulation  of  the  voice ; 

WAR'BLJSD,   pp.    Quavered ;    modulated ;  uttered 

musically. 
WAR'BLER,  n.     A    singer;    a  songster;    used  of 

In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo.     Ticket. 
2.  The  common  name  of  a  genus  of  small  birds, 
(Sylvia,)  comprising  most  of  the  small  woodland 
songsters  of  Europe  and  North  America.    They  feed 
on  insects,  and  are  very  lively  and  active.   The  blue- 
bird is  arranged  by  some  as  a  species  of  the  genus. 
Eil.  Encyc.     Wilson. 
WAR'BLES,  (wor'blz,)  n.     In  farriery,  small,  hard 
tumors  on  the  backs  of  horses,  occasioned  by  the 
heat  of  the  saddle  in  traveling,  or  by  the  uneasiness 
of  its  situation;  also,  small  tumors  produced  by  the 
larvas  of  the  gadfly,  in  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle, 
&x.  Cyc. 

WAR'BLING,  ppr.  Quavering  the  voice;  modu- 
lating notes  ;   singing. 

2.  a.  Filled  with  musical  notes  ;  as,  the  warbling 
glade.  Trumbull. 

WAR'BLING,  n.    The  act  of  shaking  or  modulating 

WAR'BLINfi-LY,  ado.     In  a  warbling  manner. 

WAR'-€OUN-CIL,  n.    A  council  of  war. 

WARD,  in  composition,  as  in  toward,  homeward,  is  the 
Sax.  tocard,  from  the  root  of  L.  verto,  &c.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  L.  versus. 

WARD,  (waurd,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  weardian ;  Sw.  varda  ; 
Dan.  vargcr ;  probably  from  Sax.  warian,  wcrian ; 
Goth,  waryan ;  D.  wecrcn,  to  defend,  guard,  prevent ; 
W.  gwaru,  to  fend  ;  allied  to  wary,  aware;  Fr.  gar- 
der,  for  guarder,  It.  guardare,  Sp.  guardar.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  repel,  to  keep  off;  hence,  to  stop  ; 
hence,  to  defend  by  repelling  or  other  means.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  keep  in  safety  ;  To  watch. 

Whose  t^alf  s  he  found  i'.ist  shut,  no  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

[In  this  sense,  ward  is  obsolete,  as  we  have  adopted 
the  French  of  the  same  word,  to  guard.  We  now 
never  apply  ward  to  the  lliiiifi  to  bo  defended,  but  al- 
ways to  the  thing  against  which  it  is  to  be  defended. 
We  ward  off  a  blow  or  dagger,  and  we  guard  a  per- 
son or  place.] 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
Prom  thousand  dangers.  Shak. 

[Obs.]     [See  the  remark,  supra.] 


3.  To  fend  off;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside  any  thing 
mischievous  that  approaches. 

Now  wards  a  filling  IiIniv,  now  strikes  again.  Daniel. 

The  pointed  j  ivrliu"  wir<h-'.l  off  Ins  rage.  Addison. 

It  instructs  III*'  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of  warding  off  the 

force  of  objections.  Watts. 

[  "his  is  the  present  use  of  ward.     To  ward  off  is 
now  the  more  general  expression  ;  nor  can  I,  with 
Johnson,  think  it  less  elegant.] 
WARD,  (waurd,)  v.  i.    To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 
(Obs.] 
2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 
She  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other  shift,  than  to  ward  and  go 

back.  Sidney. 

And  on  their  warding  arms  light  bucklers  bear.  Dryden. 

WARD,  n.    Watch ;  act  of  guarding. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward.    Spenser. 

2.  Garrison  ;    troops  to  defend  a  fort ;   as,  small 
wards  left  in  forts.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 


tti-  lilVd  un  I 


i  front  to  guard. 


4.  A  fortress  ;  a  strong  hold.  Shak. 

5.  One  whose  business  is  to  guard,  watch,  and  de- 
fend ;  as,  a  fire-ward. 

C.  A  certain  district,  division,  or  quarter  of  a  town 
or  city,  committed  to  an  alderman.  There  are  twen- 
ty-six wards  in  London. 

7.  Custody  ;  confinement  under  guard.  Pharaoh 
put  his  butler  and  baker  in  ward.     Oen.  xl. 

8.  A  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 
See  Blackstone's  chapter  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
guardian  and  ward. 

9.  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian. 

1  must  attend  his  majesty's  commands,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 
ward.  Shak. 

10.  Guardianship;  right  over  orphans. 

h  is  incou^'iii.'nl  in  hvluid,  ihttihe  wards  and  marriages  of  gen. 
tlemen's  children  should  be  in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those 

11.  The  division  of  a  forest. 

12.  The  division  of  a  hospital. 

13.  A  part  of  a  lock  which  corresponds  to  its  prop- 
er key. 

WARD'ED,  pp.    Guarded. 

Warded  off;  prevented  from  attacking  or  injuring. 
WARD'jEN,  n.     A  keeper  ;  a  guardian. 

2.  An  officer  who  keeps  or  guards  ;  a  keeper  ;  as, 
the  warden  of  the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. 

3.  A  large  pear. 

Warden  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  in  England,  an  officer 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cinque  ports,  with  a 
salary  of  £3000  a  year.  Brande. 

Warden  of  a  college,  is  the  master  or  president. 
WARD'EN-SHIP,  j  n.    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
WARD'EN-RY,      j      warden. 
WARD'ER,  7t.    A  keeper ;  a  guard. 

The  warders  of  the  gate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade 
fight.  SAaifc. 

Wardens  of  the  Tower ;  officers  who  attend  state 
prisoners. 
WAKII'ING,  ppr.  Guarding;  defending. 
WARD'-MOTE,  n.  [ward  and  Sax.  mote,  meeting.] 
Iii  London,  a  meeting  of  the  ward  ;  also,  a  court  of 
the  ward,  whose  province  is  to  present  defaults  in 
matters  relating  to  the  watch,  police,  &c. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 
WARD'ROBE,  n.     [ward  and  robe  ;  Fr.  garde-robe.] 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  where  clothes  or  wearing 
apparel  is  kept. 

2.  A  portable  closet  for  hanging  up  clothes. 

3.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 
WARD'RUOM.rt.      [ward  and  room.]      In  a  ship,  a. 

room  over  the  gunroom,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess.    Mar.  Diet. 
WARD'SHIP,  n.    Guardianship;  care  and  protection 
of  a  ward. 

2.  Right  of  guardianship. 

Wardship  is  incident  to  tenure  in  socage.  Blacltstone. 

3.  Pupilage  ;  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

K.  Charles. 
WARD'-STAFF,  n.    A  constable's  or   watchman's 

staff. 
WARE,  pret.   of  Wear.     [Obs.]     [It  is  now  written 

Wore.] 
WARE,  a.     [Sax.  war;  Dan.  voir.      It  belongs  to  the 

root  of  ward.     We  never  use  ware  by  itself;  but  we 

use  it  in  aware,  beware,  and  in  wary.    It  was  formerly 

in  use.] 

1.  Being  in  expectation  of;  provided  against.  2 
Tim.  iv. 

2.  Wary  ;  cautious.  Milton. 
WaRE,  v.  i.    To  take  heed  of. 

Then  ware  a  i-imulv  ti'mp'-st  on  the  m:\in.     [O/js.]        Dryden. 
[We  now  use  Beware  as  a  single  word,  though 

WARE,  v.  t.     In  seamanship.     See  Wear,  No.  5. 
WARE,  «. ;  pi.   Wares.     [Sax.  ware;   D    waar;   G. 
waare  ;  Sw.  vara  ;  Dan.  vure.] 

Goods;  commodities;  merchandise;  usually  in  the 


plural ;  but  we  say,  China  ware,  earthen  ware,  pot- 
ters' ware.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  singular,  and 
may  be  so  used  still. 

Let  the  dark  shop  commend  the  ware.  Cleaveland. 

Sea  ware ;  a  marine  plant,  a  species  of  Fucus. 

Lee. 
WARE'FUL,  a.    [from  ware,  wary.]     Wary;  watch- 
ful ;  cautious.     [JVot  used.] 
WARE'FUL-NESS,     n.       Wariness ;    cautiousness. 

[Obs.] 
WaRE'HOUSE,  7t.     [ware  and  house.]    A  storehouse 

for  goods.  Mddison. 

WARE'HOUSE,  (-houz,)  v.  U  To  deposit  or  secure 
in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  warehouse  of  the  government 
or  custom-house  stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are 
paid. 
WARE'HOUS-ED,  (-houzd,)  pp.    Placed  in  a  store 

for  safe  keeping. 
WARE'HOUS-ING,  ppr.     Repositing  in  a  store  for 

safe  keeping. 
WARE'HOUS-ING,  7i.    The  act  of  placing  goods  in 
a  warehouse,  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

Warehousing  system;  an  arrangement  for  lodging 
imported  articles  in  the  custom-house  stores,  without 
payment  of  duties,  until  they  are  taken  out  for  home 
consumption.  If  reexported,  they  are  not  charged 
with  a  duty.  P.  Cyc. 

WaRE'LESS,  a.    Unwary  ;  incautious.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser 
2.  Suffered  unawares.     [Obs.] 
WARE'LY,  ado.    Cautiously.    [Obs.]    [See  Warilt.] 
WAR'FA  RE,  71.     [war  ami  fare,  Sax.  faran,  to  go.] 

1.  Military  service ;  military  life;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered   their  armies  for  warfare.  —  1  Sam. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle  with  spiritual  enemies. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  —  2  Cor.  X. 

carry 

In  that  credulous,  warfaring  age.     [Little  used.)       Camden- 

WAR'FIELD,  77.     Field  of  war  or  battle. 

WAR'HA-BLE,  a.     [war  and  L.  habdis.] 

Fit  for  war.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WAR'WHOOP,  n.  [war  and  whoop.]  The  savage 
yell  of  war ;  a  yell  uttered  on  entering  into  battle. 

Wa'RI-LY,  adv.  [from  wary.]  Cautiously ;  with 
timorous  prudence  or  wise  foresight.  Great  enter- 
prises are  to  be  conducted  warily.  Change  of  lawj 
should  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 

WAR'INE,  n.  A  species  of  monkey  of  South  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  group  of  sapajous. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

Wa'RI-NESS,  n.  Caution  ;  prudent  care  to  foresee 
and  guard  against  evil.  The  road  was  so  slippery, 
and  the  danger  so  great,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  with  wariness. 

To  detrinine  what  are  liltle  tilings  in  religion,  great  wariness  is 


ind, 


WAR'-IN-Sult'ANCE, 

time  of  war,  winch  en 

WARK,  77.     Work  ;  a  b 


Insurance  on  vessels  in 
?s  premiums.  Jefferson. 
ig.  Spenser. 

[It  is  obsolete,  except  in  Bulwark.] 
WAR'LIKE,  a.t  [war  and   like.]     Fit  for  war;   dis- 
posed for  war  ;  as,  a  warlike  state. 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men.  Shak. 

2.  Military  ;  pertaining  to  war;  as,  warlike  toil. 

Milton. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  war. 
WAR'LlKE-NESS,  ?!.    A  warlike  disposition  or  char- 
acter.    [Little  used.]  Sandys. 

WAR'LING,  7t.     One  often  quarreled   with;    a  word 

coined,  perhaps,   to  rhyme  with  darling.      [Not  in 

use.]  Camden. 

WAR'LOCK,  j  n.     [  Wwr-Uga,  in  Saxon,  signifies  per- 

WAR'LUCK,  (      fidious,  false  to  covenants.     Qu.Ice. 

vard-lookr.] 

A  male  witch  ;  a  wizard.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  not  in  use.] 

WARM,  (waurm,)  a.     [Goth.  D.  and  G.  warm;  Sax. 

w'earm:  Sw.  and  Dan.  rarin  ;  Ant.  L;,  formus.     This 

word   is  probably  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  L. 

ferveo,  whence fermentwn,  Eng.  barm.     See  Swarm.] 

1.  Having  heat  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  not  cold  ; 
as,  warm  blood  ;  warm  milk.  The  flesh  of  living  an- 
imals is  warm,  if  their  blood  is  warm.  But  some  ani- 
mals have  not  warm  blood. 

2.  Subject  to  heat ;  having  prevalence  of  heat,  or 
little  or  no  winter  ;  as,  the  warm  climate  of  Egypt. 

3.  Zealous  ;  ardent;  as,  to  be  warm  in  the  cause 
of  our  country  or  of  religion. 

Each  warm  ui>li  s|nin's  niulna]  IVnni  the  heart.  Pope. 

4.  Habitually  ardent  or  passionate;  keen;  irrita- 

5.  Easily  excited  or  provoked  ;  irritable ;  as,  warm 
passions. 

0.  Violent ;  furious ;  as,  a  warm  contest.  We 
shall  have  warm  work  to-day. 
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WAR 


ion  ;  anient. 
toarm  head. 


9.  Vi: 


10.  Warm  colors,  ir 
yellow  or  yellow-red 
to  cola  colors,  which  ; 


gloom.  Pope. 

tinting,  are  those  which  have 
■  their  basis,  and  are  opposed 
blue  and  its  compounds. 
Jocelyn. 

WARM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  wcarmian  ;  Goth,  warmyan  ] 
"1.  To  communicate  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  ; 
as,  a  stove  warm.*  an  apartment ;  the  sun  in  summer 
wanns  the  earth,  and  gives  life  to  vegetation. 

2.  To  make  engaged  or  earnest ;  to  interest ;  to 
engage  ;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in;  as,  to  warm,  the 
heart' with  love  or  zeal. 

I  formerly  warmed  my  head  with  reading 


ately  heated.    The 
n  summer, 
ited.    The  speaker 
le  argument,  for  as 

more  intei'e.  i  in  Ins 


WAR 


[Local.']  XjtjeU. 

ow.s,  a  premature  casting  of  the  young.  [See 
]     [Local.] 

!.    [Sav.  wr.orpnu,  warpa a ,  wifrpan,  to  throw, 


h.  I 


-'s  ;  I  r 


nd  Gaelic,  fia 


1.  To  turn, 
direction  ;  as, 
heat  of  the  su 


vist,  or  be  twisted  out  of  a  slr:ii"ht 
board  warps  in  seasoning,  or  in  the 
,  by  shrinking. 
They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  another,  to  keep  it 

from  casting  or  warping.  Mozon. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or  proper 
course ;  to  deviate. 

There's  our  commission, 
From  which  we  would  mil  Ij  ive  you  warp.  SlwJc. 


WARM,  v.  i.    To  become  mode 

earth  soon  warms  in  a  clear  day 

2.  To  become  ardent  oranin 

should  inarm  as  he  proceeds  in  I 

he  heroines  animated,  lie  excites 

WAItiM'.ED,  pp.     Moderately  heated;  made  ardent; 

WARM'-HEXRT-ED,   a.      Noting  lively  interest  or 

affection  ;  cordial  ;  sincere  ;  hearty. 
WARM'ING,  ppr.    Making  moderately  hot;  making 

WARM'ING-PA.m',  n.  [worn 
pan  with  a  long  handle,  for ' 
nited  coals. 

and  stone.}    A  stone 
heat  a  great  while. 
Ray. 

WARM'LY,  adv.     With  gentle  heat.  Milton. 

"2.  Eagerly;   earnestly;   ardently;    as,  to  espouse 
warmlii  the  cause  of  Bible  societies. 
yVARM'NESS,  j  n.     Gentle  heat;   as,  the  warmth  of 
WARMTH,        (      the  blood. 

2.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  interest ;  zeal ; 
ardor  ;  fervor  ;  as,  the  warmth  of  love  or  of  piety. 

3.  Earnestness  ;  eagerness.  Tile  cause  of  the 
Greeks  has  been  espoused  with  warmth  by  all  parties 
in  free  countries. 

4.  Some  degree  of  anger  or  resentment;  excite- 
ment; animation  ;  as,  the  warmth  of  passion.  The 
preacher  declaimed  with  great  warmth  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

5.  Fancifulness  ;  enthusiasm;  as,  warmth  of  head. 

Temple. 

6.  In  painting,  that  glowing  effect  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  warm  colors,  [sec  Warm,]  and  also 
from  the  use  of  transparent  colors,  in  the  process  of 
glazing;  opposed  to  leaden  coldness.  Jocelyn. 

WARN,  (waurn,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wamian:  Sw.  varna ; 
G.  warnen  ;  formed  on  the  root  of  ware,  wary,  Sax. 
warian.  This  is  our  garnish,  as  used  in  law,  Norm. 
gartusher ;  also  garner,  for  guarner,  to  warn,  to  ad- 
monish or  give  notice.] 

1.  To  give  notice  of  approaching  or  probable  dan- 
ger or  evil,  that  it  may  be  avoided  ;  to  caution  against 
any  thing  that  may  prove  injurious. 

Dryden. 


2.  To  caution  against  evil  practices.     1  Thcss.  v. 

3.  To  admonish  of  any  duty. 

Cornelius  — was  warned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel  to  send  for 
thee.  —  Acts  x. 

4.  To  inform  previously  ;  to  give  notice  to.  Shak. 

Warned  of  the  ensuing  fight.  Dryden. 

5.  To  notify  by  authority  ;  to  summon  ;  as,  to 
warn  the  citizens  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  ;  to  -warn 
soldiers  to  appear  on  parade. 

6.  To  ward  off.     [JVut  in  use.]  Spenser. 
WARN' Efl,  pp.     Cautioned  against  danger;  admon- 
ished of  approaching  evil  ;  notified. 

WARN'ER,  n.     An  admonisher. 

WARN'ING,  ppr.  Cautioning  against  danger;  ad- 
monishing; giving  notice  to ;  summoning  to  meet  or 
appear. 

WARN'ING,  ?t.  Caution  against  danger,  or  against 
faults  or  evil  practices  which  incur  danger. 

Could  warning  mut,.-  1 1 1- ■  wmld  more  just  or  wise.       Dryden. 
Hear  the  wind  a<  mv    uuiilli,  and   er.v   lleiii  warning  lYi'uii   im\ 

—  Ezek.  i.i. 
2.  Previous  notice  ;  as,  a  short  learning.     He  had  a 
mouth's  warning.  Dryden. 

WAR'-OF-FICE,  ?i.     An  office  in  wmch  the  military 
a'frairs  of  a  country  are  superintended  and  managed. 
WARP,  (waurp,)  n.     [Sax.  wearp ;  D   wcrp,  a  cast  or 
throw.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  In  manufactures,  the  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the  woof. 

2.  In  a  ship,  a  rope  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  ship  or  boat ;  a  towing-line. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  agriculture,  a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 


My  favoi 

To  fly  ' 


Me: 


ith  a  bending  or  waving  motion  ;  to 
e,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects.  The 
of  warp  is  inimitably  beautiful: 


Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind.  Milton. 

4.  To  slink ;   to  cast  the  young  prematurely  ;   as 
cows. 

In  an  inclosnre,  near  a  dog-kennel,  eight  heifers  out  of  twenty 
warped.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

WARP,  v.  t.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of 
a'straight  direction,  by  contraction.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  warps  boartls  and  timber. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction  ;  to  cause 
to  bend  or  incline  ;  to  pervert. 

This  first  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind.  Dryden. 

I  have  no  private  consideratiojis  to  warp  r~  !~ 


Zeal,  to  a  degree  of  v 


Addison. 

sacred  ruleot  God1 
Locke. 


WAR 

5.  To  declare  with  assurance. 
My  neck  is  as  smooth  aa  silk,  I  warrant  ye. 

6.  In  law,  to  secure  to  a  grantee  an  estate  granted ; 


7    T( 


the  i 


[Se 


'chaser  of  Eoods  the  title  to 

baser  the  good  quality  of  the 

ling  is  what  it  appears  to  be, 
ut  to  make  good  any  defect 


3.  In  seamen's  language,  to  tow  or  move  with  a 
line  or  warp  attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to 
other  ships,  &c,  by  which  means  a  ship  is  drawn 
usually  in  a  bending  course,  or  with  various  turns. 

4.  In  rural  economy,  to  cast  the  young  prematurely. 
[Local.] 

5.  Ill  agriculture,  to  let  in  the  tide,  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  the  ground  by  a  deposit  of  warp  or 
slimy  substance.  Warp  here  is  the  throw,  or  that 
which  is  cast  by  the  water.  [Local  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  Eng.]  Cyc. 

6.  In  rope-making,  to  run  the  yarn  off  the  winches 
into  hauls  to  be  tarred. 

To  warp  water,  in  Shak.speare,  {or  freeze  it,  is  forced 

and  unusual ;  indeed,  it  is  not  English. 
WARP'-ED,  (worpt,)  pp.      Twisted   by  shrinking  or 

seasoning  ;   turned  out  of  the   true   direction  ; 

verted  ;  moved  with  a  warp  ;   enriched  with  warp, 

as  land. 
WARP'ING,  ppr.     Turning  or   twisting;    causing  to 

incline  ;  perverting;  moving  with  a  warp;  enriching 

with  warp,  as  land. 
WARP'ING-HOOK,  ?i.    A  hook  used  by  rope-makers 

for  hanging  the  yarn  on,  when  warping  into  hauls 

for  tarring.  Cyc. 

WARP'ING-PoST,  n.   A  strong  post  used  in  warping 

rope  yarn.  Cyc. 

WAR'-PLOMK,  7t.     A  plume  worn  in  war. 
WAR'-PROOF,  7i.     [war  and  proof.]     Valor  tried  by 

WAR'RANT,  (wor'rant,)  v.  t.  [Gaelic,  barantas,  a 
warrant  or  pledge  ;  baranta,  a  warrantee  or  surety  ; 
W.  gwarantu,  to  warrant  or  guaranty  ;  gwarant,  war- 
rant, attestation,  authority,  security  ;  said  to  be  from 
gioar,  smooth,  placid,  secure  ;  Norm,  garranty,  war- 
ranted, proved  ;  garren,  (guarren,)  a  wawen ;  Fr. 
garantir,  tguarantir.)  to  warrant ;  garenne,  a  warren; 
It.  guurentirc.  This  is  from  the  root  of  guard,  war- 
ren, a.:i  t?ary.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to 
stop  or  hold,  or  to  repel,  and"  thus  guard  by  resisting 
danger  ;  as  we  sav,  to  keep  off.  Hence  the  sense 
of  security.  The  Welsh  sense  of  smooth,  placid,  is 
derivative,  either  from  security,  or  from  repressing. 
See  Guard  and  Garrison.] 

1.  To  authorize  ;  to  give  authority  or  power  to  do 
or  forbear  any  thing,  by  which  the  person  authorized 
is  secured  or  saved  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage 
by  the  act.  A  commission  warrants  an  officer  to  seize 
ail  enemy.  We  are  not  warranted  to  resist  legitimate 
government,  except  in  extreme  cases. 


8.  To  si 
goods  sol 

9.  To  assure  that  a 
which  implies  a  covei 
or  loss  incurred  by  it. 

WAR'RANT,  7i.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation, 
by  which  one  person  authorizes  another  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do  ;  an 
act  or  instrument  investing  one  with  a  right  or  au- 
thority, and  thus  securing  him  from  loss  or  damage  ; 
a  word  of  general  application. 

2.  A  precept  authorizing  an  officer  to  seize  an  of- 
fender and  bring  him  to  justice.  A  geneial  warrant 
to  seize  suspected  persons  is  illegal. 

3.  Authority  ;  power  that  authorizes  or  justifies 
any  act.  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  have  i  he  war- 
rant of  Scripture.  We  have  the  warrant  of  natural 
right  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  forbid  ;  but  civility 
and  propriety  may  sometimes  render  things  improper 
which  natural  right  warrants. 

4.  A  commission  that  gives  authority,  or  that  jus- 
tifies. 

5.  A  voucher;  that  which  attests  or  proves 

6.  Right;  legality. 

ear-rant  in  that  theft 

>  mercy  left.     fOoj.]    Shak. 

7.  A  writing  which  authorizes  a  person  to  receive 
money  or  other  thing. 

Warrant  of  attorney ;  written  authority  given  by  a 
client  to  his  attorney,  to  appear  for  him  in  court,  and 
to  suffer  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  confession 
in  favor  of  some  specified  person.  Bouoier. 

Land-warrant ;  a  warrant  issued  at  the  local  land- 
offices  of  the  United  States  to  purchasers  of  public 
lands,  on  the  surrender  of  which  at  the  general  land- 
office  at  Washington,  they  receive  a  conveyance 
from  the  government. 

Search-warrant  ;  a  precept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  shops,  &c.,  to  search  for  a  criminal,  or 
for  stolen  or  smuggled  goods. 

Warrant  officer  ;  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy-board,  such  as  the  master,  surgeon,  purser, 
&c,  of  a  ship. 
WAR'RANT-A-BLE,  a.  Authorized  by  commission, 
precept,  or  right  ;  justifiable  ;  defensible.  The  seiz- 
ure of  a  thief  is  always  warrantable  by  law  and  jus- 
tice.    Falsehood  is  never  warrantable. 


2.  To  maintai 

Roiison  warrants 

3.  To  justify. 

True  fortitude  is  i 
That  justice  uxirr 

4.  To  secure  ; 


import  hy  : 

■  may  s.ikly  I 


ity  or  proof. 


nts,  and  that  wisdom  guides.         Adtlison 
to  exempt ;  to  privilege. 

liiu  iiiim  drowning.  Shak 


His  meals  are  c.  use  and  sliurl,  his  employn 

WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

justifiable.  Sidney. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  that  may  be 

justified  ;  justifiably.  Wake. 

WAR'RANT-ED,pp.    Authorized  ;  justified  ;  secured  ; 

assured  hv  covenant  or  by  implied  obligation. 
WAR-RAN-TEE',  n.     The  person  to  whom   land  or 

other  thing  is  warranted.  Ch.  Jiutticc  Parsons. 

WAR'RANT-ER,  n.      One  who   gives  authority   or 

legally  empowers. 
2.  One  who  assures,  or  covenants  to  assure;  one 

who   contracts   to  secure   another  in  a  right,  or  to 

make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality ;   as,  the 

WAR'RANT-ING,  ppr.  Authorizing;  empowering. 
'2.  Assuring;  securing  to  anothe  a  right,  or  cov- 
enanting to  make  good  a  defect  of  itle  in  lands,  or 
of  quality  in  goods. 

WAR'RAN-TISE,  n.  Authority  ;  security.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

WAR-RANT-OR',  n.    One  who  warrants. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  71.  In  law,  a  promise  or  covenant  hy 
deed,  made  by  the  bargainer  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  to  warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his 
heirs  against  all  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate 
or  other  thing  granted.  Such  warranty  passes  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer,  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee, 
and  from  the  releaser  to  the  releasee.  Warranty  is 
rat/,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements  granted 
in  fee  or  for  life,  &c,  and  is  in  deed  or  in  law; 
and  personal,  when  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their 
quality. 

In  the  contract  of  insurances  there  are  also  certain 
warranties  which  induce  the  insurer  to  enter  into 
it,  as  that  the  vessel  is  seaworthy ,  X  r.  _  ^  ^  ^^ 

to  warranty.  In  the  sab-  of  sends  ,,r  personal  prop- 
erty, the  seller  warrants  the  title;  for  warranty  is 
express  or  implied.  If  a  man  sells  goods  which  are 
not  his  own,  or  which  he  has  no  right  to  sell,  the 
purchaser  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  And 
if  the  seller  expressly  warrants  the  goods  to  be  sound 
and  not  defective,  and  they  prove  to  he  otherwise,  he 
must  indemnify  the  purchaser.  Rut  the  warranty 
must  he  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  not  afterward.  In 
general,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  the  quality 
of  the  goous  aold  Blackstone. 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE. -AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS. 


K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 
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'  .See  PUii'i-ittl.  Ilhisfntlions. 
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WAS 

2.  Authority  ;  justificatory  mandate  or  precept 

1/  they  disul)'  y  any  precept,  that  i3  no  excuse  to  us,  nor  gives  ua 
any  warranty  lo  disobey  likewise.  KeUt'ewell. 

[In  this  sense,  Warrant  is  now  used.] 

3.  Security. 

The  stamp  waa  a  warranty  of  the  public.  Locke. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  v.  t.    To  warrant ;  to  guaranty. 
WAR' R A7,  v.  t.     [Fr.  guerroyer,  from  guerre.} 

'I'd  make  war  upon.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WARRE,  (wor,)  a.     [Sax.  wenrra,  for  wiersa.] 

Worse.     r  Obs.]  Spenser. 

WAR'REN,  (Wor'ren,)  re.  [from  the  root  of  wear,  an 
inclosed  place  ;  Pr.  garenne ;  D.  waaran.de ;  Goth. 
waryan.  Sax.  warian,  to  defend.  See  Guard,  War- 
rant, and  Wisr.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

2.  In  law,  a  franchise  or  place  privileged  by  pre- 
scription or  grant  from  the  king,  for  keeping  beasts 
and  fowls.  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in  de- 
gree t  >  the  park  ;  and  a  forest,  which  is  the  highest 
in  d  gnity,  comprehends  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  free 
warren.  Cyc. 

J.  A  place  for  keeping  fish  in  a  river.  Cyc. 

WAR'REN-ER,  n.    The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Johnson. 
WAR'RI-AN''GLE,  (-ang'gl,)  re.     A  hawk. 

Ainsworth. 
WAR'RIOR,  (war'yur,)  re.     [from  war  ;  Fr.  guerrier  ; 
It.  guerriere  ;  Sp.  guerrero,  guerreador.] 

1.  In  a  general,  .sense,  a  soldier  ;  a  man  engaged  in 
military  life. 

2.  Emphatically,  a  brave  man  ;  a  good  soldier. 
WAR'RIOR-ESS,  n.     A  female  warrior.        Spenser. 
WART,  re.     [Sax.  weart;  D.  wrat;    G.  wane;    Sw. 

vdrta  ;  L.  verruca  ;  Fr.  verrue.] 

1.  A  firm,  arid,  harsh,  insensible  extuberance  of 
the  common  integuments  ;  found  chiefly  on  the 
hands.  Quod. 

2.  In  horses,  warts  are  spongy  excrescences  on  the 
hinder  pasterns,  which  suppurate.  Cyc. 

3.  A  sessile  gland  or  protuberance  on  trees. 

Lindley. 

WART'ED,  a.  In  botany,  having  little  knobs  on  the 
surface  ;  verrucose  :  as,  a  mn-tnl  capsule.  Marty  n. 

WART' LESS,  a.     Having  no  wart. 

WAR'-TORCH,  n.     The  torch  that  kindles  war. 

WART'WOKT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia, 
which  is  studded  witli  hard,  warty  knobs;  also,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Heliotropium,  and  another  of  the 
genus  Lapsana.  Cyc.    Lee. 

WART'Y,   a.    Having  warts;    full  of  warts;  over- 
grown with  warts  ;  as,  a  warty  leaf.  Lee. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  warts. 

WAR'-WAST-ED,  a.     Wasted  by  war.     Colerid, 

WAR'WHOOP,  re.    The  Indi 
Warhoop.] 

WAR'-WoRN,  a.     [war  and  i 
itary  service  ;  as,  a  war-worn  < 

WA'RY,  o.+  [Sax.  wair;   Ice. 
Warn.] 

Cautious  of  danger  ;  carefully  watching  and  guard- 
ing against  deception,  artifices,  and  dangers;  scru- 
pulous ;  timorously  prudent.  Old  men  are  usually 
more  wary  than  the  young.  It  is  incumbent  on  a 
general  in  war  to  be  always  wary. 

WAS,  (woz,)  the  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  ; 
Sax.  wesun ;  Goth,  wesan ;  L.  esse,  for  vesse,  to  be,  to 
exist,  whence  Eng.  is,  in  the  present  tense,  and  was, 
in  the  past  ;  as,  ',  was;  he  was. 

WASH,  (wosh,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wascan ,  G.waschen;  D. 
wasschen.] 

1.  To  clean  >e  by  ablution,  or  by  rubbing  in 
water ;  as,  to  cash  the  hands  or  the  body  ;  to  wash 
garments. 

2.  To  wet ,  to  fall  on  and  moisten ;  as,  the  rain 
washes  the  Mowers  or  plants. 

3.  To  overflow.    The  tides  wash  the  meadows. 

4.  To  overflow  or  dash  against ;  to  cover  with 
water  ;  as,  the  waves  wash  the  strand  or  shore  ;  the 
sea  /rashes  the  rocks  on  the  shore  or  beach. 

5.  To  scrub  in  water ;  as,  to  wash  a  deck  or  a  floor. 

6.  To  separate  extraneous  matter  from  ;  as,  to 
wash  ore  ;  to  wash  grain. 

7.  In  water-color  painting,  to  spread  or  float  colors 
thinly  over  broad  masses  or  spaces  of  a  picture. 
Tims  work  is  washed  with  a  pale  red  to  imitate  brick, 
&x.  Joccltin. 

8.  To  rub  over  with  some  liquid  substance  ;  as,  to 
wash  trees  for  removing  insects  or  diseases. 

9.  To  squeeze  and  cleanse  in  water  ;  as,  to  wash 
wool.  So  sheep  are  said  to  be  washed,  when  they  are 
immersed  in  water  and  their  wool  squeezed,  by 
which  means  it  is  cleansed. 

10.  To  cleanse  by  a  current  of  water ;  as,  showers 
wash  the  streets. 

11.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal ;  as,  steel 
washed  with  silver. 

12.  To  purify  from  the  pollution  of  sin. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  an-  sanctified.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 

To  wash  a  ship  ;  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  one  side 

to  make  her  heel,  and  then  to  wash  and  scrape  her 


yell  in  war.    "[See 

>..]  Worn  with  mil- 
;  a.  war-worn  soldier. 
".     See  Ware  and 


WAS 

W.&SH,  (wosh,)  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 
Wash  in  Jordan  seven  times.  —  2  Kings 
[Elliptical] 

2.  To  perform  the  business  of  cleansing  clothes  in 
water. 

To  wash  off;  in  calico  printing,  to  soak  and  rinse 
printed  calicoes,  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  gum  and 
paste.  Cyc. 

WASH,  (wosh,)  re.  Alluvial  matter;  substances  col- 
lected and  deposited  by  water;  as,  thewash  of  ariver. 

2.  A  bog  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen. 

3.  A  cosmetic  ;  as,  a  wash  for  the  face,  to  help  the 
complexion. 

4.  A  lotion  ;  a  medical  liquid  preparation  for  t 
ternal  application. 

5.  A  superficial  stain  or  color.  Collier. 

6.  Waste  liquor  of  a  kitchen  for  hogs. 

7.  The  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family ;  or 
the   whole   quantity    washed   at   once.     There 
great  7oush,  or  a  small  wash. 

8.  With  distillers,  the  fermented  wort  from  which 
the  spirit  is  extracted.  In  the  distillery  of  malt,  the 
wash  is  made  by  mixing  the  water  hot,  with  the 
malt  ground  into  meal.  Ure. 

9.  The  shallow  part  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
as,  the  washes  in  Lincolnshire.  Cyc. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar;  the  thin  part  which 
enters  the  water,  and  by  whose  impulse  the  boat  is 
moved 

11.  A  color  spread  or  floated  thinly  over  broad 
masses  or  spaces  of  a  picture. 

12.  A  substance  laid  on  boards  or  other  work  for 
beauty  or  preservation. 

13.  A  thin  coat  of  metal. 

14.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  mixture  of  dunder,  mo- 
lasses, water,  and  scummings,  for  distillation. 

Edwards's  West  Indies. 

WASH'-BALL,  re.  [wash  and  ball.}  A  ball  of  soap, 
to  be  us^it  in  washing  the  hands  or  face. 

WASH'-BGARD,  re.  [wash  and  board.]  A  broad,  thin 
plank,  fixed  occasionally  on  the  top  of  a  boat  or 
other  small  vessel's  side,  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
breaking  over;  also,  a  piece  of  plank  on  the  sill  of 
a  lower  deck  port,  for  the  same  purpose.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  board  in  a  room,  next  to  the  floor. 

WASH'-ED,  (wosht,)  pp.  Cleansed  in  water;  pu- 
rified. 

2.  Overflowed;  dashed  attains!  with  water. 

3.  Covered  over  with  a  thin  coat,  as  of  metal. 
WASH  lilt,  n.     One  who  washes. 

'  2.  An  iron  ring  between  the  nave  gf  a  wheel  and 

the  linchpin. 
3    A  piece  of  iron,  leather,  &c,  at  the  base  or  head 

of  a  screw,  to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  being  in- 
jured, or  to  render  the  junction  tight.  Brande. 
WASH'ER-WOM-AN,  re.     A   woman    that   washes 

clothes  for  others,  or  for  hire. 
WASH'ING,  ppr.    Cleansing  with  water;  purifying; 

overflowing  ;  overspreading. 
WASH'ING,   re.    The  act  of  cleansing  with  water; 

ablution.    Web.  ix. 
2.  A  wash  ;  or  the  clothes  washed. 
WASH'ING-MA-CH1NE',   (wosh'ing-ma-sheen',)  re. 

A  machine  for  washing  clothes. 
WASH'-LEATH-ER,   (-leth-er,)   n.      The    same    as 

Shammy  ;  a  preparation  of  leather  which  will  bear 

to  be  washed. 
WASH'-PuT,  re.      A  vessel  in  which    any  thing  is 

washed.  Cowley. 

WASH'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 
WASH'Y,(wosh'e,)<z.     [fromuKwA.]    Watery; damp; 

soft ;  as,  the  washy  ooze.  Milton. 

2.  Weak  ;  not  solid.  Wotton. 

3.  Weak  ;  not  firm  or  hardy ;  liable  to  sweat  pro- 
fusely with  labor ;  as,  a  washy  horse.  [New  Eng- 
land.] 

WASP,  (wosp,)  re.*  [Sax.  wasp  or  weeps;  D.  wesp  ;  G. 
■wespe  ;  L.  vespa  ;  Fr.  gtiepe  ,-  ^[i.avispa  ;  Port. bespa.] 
In  entomology,  the  popular  name  of  certain  hymen- 
opterous  insects  of  the  genus  Vespa.     The  mouth  is 
horny  ;  the  upper  wings  plicated  ;  the  abdomen  joined 
to  the  thorax  by  a  thread-like  pedicle,  and  the  sting 
concealed.      Wasps  construct  combs,  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  cells.    The  sting  is  painful.       Cyc. 
WASP'-BITE,  7i.     The  bite  of  a  wasp. 
WASP'ISH,  (wosp'ish,)  a.    Snappish  ;   petulant  ;    ir- 
ritable ;    irascible  ;   quick  to  resent  any  trifling  af- 
front. 

Much  do  I  sufl 
This  jealous,  i 

2.  Having  a  very 
WASP'ISH-LY,  ado. 


i.     Petulance  ;  irascibility ;  snap- 
,)  re.     [Sax.  wes-hal,  health  be  to 


WASP'ISH  NESS 

pishness. 
WAS'SAIL,  (wos' 

you.] 

1.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  for- 
merly much  used  by  English  good-fellows.    Johnson. 

2.  A  drunken  bout.  Shale. 

3.  A  merry  song.  Ainsworlh. 
[  This  word  is  unknown  in  America.] 


WAS 

WAS'SAIL,  (wos'sil,)  v.  i.    To  hold  a  merry,  drinking 

WAS'SAlL-BoWL,  re.     A  bowl  for  holding  wassail. 
WAS'SAIL-eUP,  (wos'sel-kun,)  re.    A  cup  in  which 

wassail  was  carried  to  the  company.  Cyc. 

WAS'SAIL-ER,  re.     A  toper  ;  a  drunkard.      Milton. 
WAST,  (wost,)  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb,  in 

the  second  person  ;  as,  thou  wast. 
WASTE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  wsstan,  awestan  ;  G.  verwvsten; 

D.  verwoesten  ;  L.  vaslo  ;   It.  guastare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 

gastar,  for  guastar ;   Fr.  gater ;  Arm.  goasta.     The 

W.  gwasgaru,  to  scatter,  seems  to  be  compound.  The 

primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  scatter,  to  spread.  Class 

Bz,  No.  2.] 

1.  To  diminish  by  gradual  dissipation  or  loss. 
Thus,  disease  wastes  the  patient ;  sorrows  waste  the 
strength  and  spirits. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  lost ;  to  destroy  by  scattering  or 
by  injury.  Thus,  cattle  waste  their  fodder  when  fed 
in  the  open  field. 

3.  Po  expend  without  necessity  or  use  ;  to  destroy 
wantonly  or  luxuriously  ;  to  squander ;  to  cause  to 
be  lost  through  wantonness  or  negligence.  Careless 
people  waste  their  fuel,  their  food,  or  their  property. 
Children  waste  their  inheritance. 

And  wasted  lib  sulounco  will,  riotous  living.  —  Luke  xv. 

4.  To  destroy  in  enmity  ;  to  desolate  ;  as,  to  waste 
an  enemy's  country. 

5.  To  suffer  to  be  lost  unnecessarily;  01  to  throw 
away ;  as,  to  waste  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  na- 

6.  To  destroy  by  violence.  [tion. 

The  Tiber 
.    Insults  our  wills,  :nnl  ,:n.-ies  our  loutlul  grounds.        Dryden. 

7.  To  impair  strength  gradually. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  slr.-nedh  confounds.      Broome. 

8.  To  lose  in  idleness  or  misery  ;  to  wear  out. 

Here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 

9.  To  spend  ;  to  consume. 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none  I  Milton. 

10.  In  law,  to  damage,  impair,  or  injure,  as  an  es- 
tate, voluntarily,  or  by  suffering  the  buildings, 
fences,  &c,  to  go  to  decay.     [See  the  noun.] 

11.  To  exhaust ;  to  be  consumed  by  time  or  mor- 
tality. 

Till  your  carcases  I.-  icaste.!  in  the  wilderness. — Num.  xiv. 

12.  To  scatter  and  lose  for  want  of  use  or  of  occu- 
piers. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  tin-  desert  air.  Gray. 

WASTE,  v.  i.  To  dwindle  ;  to  be  diminished  ;  to  lose 
bulk  or  substance  gradually  ;  as,  the  body  wastes  in 
sickness. 

The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste.  —  I  Kings  iva. 

2.  To  be  diminished  or  lost  by  slow  dissipation, 
consumption,  or  evaporation  ;  as,  water  wastes  by 
evaporation  ;  fuel  wastes  in  combustion. 

3.  To  be  consumed  by  time  or  mortality. 

But  man  dietb.  and  icnstrth  away.  —  Joe  xiv. 

WASTE,  a.    Destroyed  ;  ruined. 

The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste  in  his  retreat.  Milton. 

2.  Desolate  ;  uncultivated  ;  as,  a  waste  country  ;  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness.     Dent,  xxxii. 

3.  Destitute  ;  stripped  ;  as,  lands  laid  waste. 

4.  Superfluous  ;  lost  for  want  of  occupiers. 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  Milton. 

5.  Worthless  ;  that  which  is  rejected,  or  used  only 
for  mean  purposes  ;  as,  iraste  wood. 

6.  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or  of  which 
no  value  is  found  ;  as,  waste  paper. 

7.  Uncultivated;  untilled  ;  unproductive. 

There  is  yet  much  waste  laud  in  England.  Cyc. 

Laid  waste  :  desolated;  ruined. 
WASTE,  re.     The  act  of  squandering  ;  the  dissipation 
of  property  through  wantonness,  ambition,  extrava- 
gance, luxury,  or  negligence. 

For  all  this  waste  of  we  dtli,  ami  loss  of  blood.  Milton. 

2.  Consumption;  loss;  useless  expense;  any  loss 
or  destruction  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  promo- 
tive of  a  good  end  ;  a  loss  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent ;  as,  a  waste  of  goods  or  money  ;  a  waste 
of  time  ;  a  waste  of  labor  ;  a  waste  of  words. 

Little  wastes  in  ere.il  esuMisli nls,  conjointly  occurring,  may 

defeat  the  enor^i'-s  el  a  nullify  capital.  L.  Bceclter. 

3.  A  desolate  or  uncultivated  country.  The  plains 
of  Arabia  are  mostly  a  wide  waste. 

4.  Land  untilled, 'though  capable  of  tillage;  as,  the 
wastes  in  England. 

5.  Ground,  space,  or  place  unoccupied;  as,  the 
ethereal  waste. 

In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.  Shak. 

6.  Region  ruined  and  deserted. 


And  Vincin  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste. 

mischief;  destruction. 

■  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt 


Dr /.',:',. 


&ha*. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  TREY.   -PINE,  MAR- WE,  BIRL.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


f  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyn. 


WAT 

8.  In  law,  spoil,  destruction,  or  injury  done  to 
houses,  woods,  fences,  lands,  &c,  by  a  tenant  for 
life  or  for  years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of 
him  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  is  voluntary, 
as  by  pulling  down  buildings;  or  permissive,  as  by 
suffering  them  to  fall  for  want  of  necessary  repairs. 
Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to  the  freehold,  is 
a  waste.  Blackstone. 

WASTE'-BOOK,  n.  Among  merchants,  a  book  in 
which  rnugli  entries  of  transactions  are  made,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  carried  into  the  journal. 

WAS'fED,  pp.  Expended  without  necessity  or  use  ; 
lost  through  negligence  ;  squandered. 

2.  Diminished;  dissipated;  evaporated;  ex- 
hausted. 

3.  Desolated;  ruined;  destroyed. 
WaSTE'FJJL,  a.    Lavish  ;  prodigal  ;  expending  prop- 
erty, or  that  which  is  valuable,  without  necessity  or 
use  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Destructive  to  property  ;  ruinous  ;  as,  wasteful 
practices  or  negligence  ;  wasteful  expenses. 

3.  Desolate;  unoccupied;  uutilled  ;  uncultivated. 
[Obs.] 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed.  Spenser. 

WASTE'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  lavish   manner;  with 

prodigality  ;  in  useless  expenses  or  consumption. 

Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefully  profuse.  Dryden. 

VVASTE'FUL-NESS,    n.      Lavishness  ;    prodigality  ; 

the  act  or  practice  of  expending  what  is  valuable, 

without  necessity  or  use. 
WaSTE'-GaTE,  n.    A  gate  to  let  the  water  of  a  pond 

pass  oil"  when  it  is  not  wanted.  Cyc. 

WASTEL,  (wos'tel,)  n.    A  particular  sort  of  bread  ; 

lino  bread  or  cake.  Lowth.     Cyc. 

WASTE'NESS,  7i.    A  desolate  state  ;  solitude. 


t  toaster.  —  Prov.  >,i 


WASTE'-PIPE,  n.    A  pipe  for  conveying  off  waste 

water,  &c. 
WAST'ER,  ».    One  who  wastes  ;  one  who  squanders 

property;  one  who  consumes  extravagantly  or  with- 


;  work,  is  brother  to  him  who  is  a 
indies.  S»i/I. 

2.  A  kind  of  cudgel.  Beaum. 

WASTETHRIFT,  n.     [waste  and  thrift.]    A  spend- 
thrift. Beaum. 
WASTE'-WeIR,  ti.    An  overfall  or  wier  for  the  su- 

perfluous  water  of  a  canal.  Cyc. 

WASTING,  ppr.  Lavishing  prodigally  ;  expending 
or  consuming  without  use  ;  diminishing  by  slow  dis- 
sipation ;  desolating;  laying  waste. 

Wasting  and  r'-l'aillrss  war  lias  mail'-  ravaeys,  with  hut  few  and 

short  intrniik,ii>iia,  li'mii  [In    days  of  the  lynuit  Niinrud  down 

to  the  Niinrotl  of  our  own  age.  J.  Lyman. 

2.  a.    Diminishing  by  dissipation  or  by  great  de- 

sh'Tii'tion  :  as,  a  minting  disease. 

WAS T'REL,  71.     A  state  of  waste  or  common.     [Lo- 

WAST'REL,       )   ti.      Waste  substances;   any   thing 
WAST'O-REL,  j       cast  away  as   bad.     [Local.] 

Cyc. 
WAT,  (wot,)  re.    A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred  place, 

within  which  are  pagodas,  monasteries,  idols,  tanks, 

&c.  Malcom. 

WATCH,    (wotch,)   71.      [Sax.    wmcca,    from    wiecan, 

wreccan,  to  wake;  Sw.  vacht  or  vakt,  watch,  guard; 

vachta,  to  watch;  Dan.  vagt.    It  is  from  the  same 

root  as  wake,  which  see.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  tire  long  mivhl  tlnir  ] nihil  u'<i!ch  fliey  keep,      Adilison. 

3.  Attention  ;  close  observation.  Keep  watch  of 
the  suspected  man. 

4.  Guard ;  vigilance  for  keeping  or  protecting 
against  danger. 

He  kept  both  watch  and  ward.  Spenser. 

5.  A  watchman  or  watchmen  ;  men  set  for  a  guard, 
either  one  person  or  more,  set  to  espy  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  or  other  clanger,  and  to  give  an  alarm 
or  notice  of  such  danger ;  a  sentinel  ;  a  guard.  He 
kept  a  watch  at  the  gate.  Bacon. 


6.  Among  seamen,  a  certain  number  of  men  whe 
attend  togelhi  r  to  the  working  of  the  ship.  Whci 
there  are  but  two  divisions  of  this  kind,  they  are  sail 
to  take  it  watch  and  watch.  Totten. 

7.  The  place  where  a  guard  is  kept. 

He  upbraids  lag..,  thai  he  made  him 

Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  shak. 

8.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman. 

As  t  diJ  stand  my  watch  upon  me  hill.  Shak. 

9.  A  period  of  the  night,  in  which  one  person  or 
one  set  of  persons  stand  as  sentinels;  or  the  time 
from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to  another.  This  period, 
among  the  Israelites,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
four  hours,  but  was  afterward  three  hours,  and  there 
were  four  watches  during  the  night,    llunce  we  read 
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in  Scripture  of  rite  morning  watch,  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  watch;  the  evening  watch 
commencing  at  six  o'clock,  the  second  at  nine,  the 
third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Ezod.  xiv.     Matt,  xiv.     Luke  xii. 

10.  A  small  timepiece  or  chronometer,  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  or  about  the  person,  in  which  the 
machinery  is  moved  by  a  spring. 

11.  At  sea,  the  space  of  time  during  which  one  set 
or  division  of  the  officers  and  crew  remain  on  deck 
to  perform  the  necessary  duties.  This  is  different  in 
different  nations.  Cyc. 

To  be  on  the  watch;  to  be  looking  steadily  for  some 
event. 
WATCH,  (wotch,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  war  inn,  ir,rran.;S\v.viicka, 
upv'dcka;  Dan.  vwkker  ;  G.  wachen;  Russ.  vetchayu.] 

1.  To  be  awako  ;  to  be  or  continue  without  sleep. 

I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  attentive ;  to  look  with  attention  or  stead- 
iness.    Watch  and  see  when  the  man  passes. 

3.  To  look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  wailelh  lor  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the 
morning.  -  Ps.  exxx. 

4.  To  keep  guard  ;  to  act  as  sentinel ;  to  look  for 
danger. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  watched.  brdlon. 

5.  To  be  attentive ;  to  be  vigilant  in  preparation 
for  an  event  or  trial,  the  time  of  whose  arrival  is  un- 
certain. 

Watch,  therefore  ;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  nord  doth 
come.  — Matt.  xm. 

6.  To  be  insidiously  attentive;  as,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  injure  another. 

7.  To  attend  on  the  sick  during  the  hight ;  as,  to 
watch  with  a  man  in  a  fever. 

To  watch  over;  to  be  cautiously  observant  of ;  to 
inspect,  superintend,  and  guard  from  error  and  dan- 
ger.   It  is  our  duty  constantly  to  watch  over  our  own 
conduct  and  that  of  our  children. 
WATCH,  v.  t.    To  guard  ;  to  have  in  keeping. 

Flaming  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge.  hTiaan. 

2.  To  observe  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for. 
David's  house  to  watch  him,  and  to 

3.  To  tend  ;  to  guard. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  (he  groves  of  Ida.  Broome. 

4.  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  ;  as,  to  watch  a  suspected 
person  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

WATCH'M),  (wotcht,)  pp.    Guarded  ;  observed  with 

steady  vigilance. 
WATCH'ER,  (wotch'er,)  n.    one  who  sits  up  or  con- 
tinues awake  ;   particularly,  one  who  attends  upon 
the  sick  during  the  night. 

2.  A  diligent  observer  ;  as,  an  attentive  watcher  of 
the  works  of  nature.     [Not  in.  use.]  More. 

WATCH'ET,  (wotch'-,)  a.    [Sax.  wceced,  weak.] 
Pale  or  light  blue. 

Who  stares  in  Germany  at  watchct  eyes  f  Dryden. 

[Not  in  use.) 

WATCH'FIJL,  a.  Vigilant ;  attentive ;  careful  to  ob- 
serve ;  observant ;  cautious.  It  has  of  before  the 
thing  to  be  regulated  ;  as,  to  be  watchful  of  one's  be- 
havior ;  anil  against  before  the  thing  to  be  avoided  ; 
as,  to  be  watchful  annin.^/ 1  lie  growth  of  vicious  habits. 
Locke.     Law. 

WATCH'FUL-LY,  adv.  Vigilantly  ;  heedfully  ;  with 
careful  observation  of  the  approach  of  evil,  or  atten- 
tion to  duty.  Boyle. 

WATCII'FUL-NESS,  n.  Vigilance;  heedfulness; 
heed  ;  suspicious  attention  ;  careful  and  diligent  ob- 
servation for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  escaping 
danger,  or  of  avoiding  mistakes  and  misconduct. 

2.  Wakefulness ;  indisposition  or  inability  to 
sleep. 

Watchfulness  —  often  precedes  loo  great  sleepiness.   Arbulhnol. 
WATCH'-GLaSS,  ti.     [watch  and  glass.]    In  ships,  a 
half-hour  glass,  used  to  measure  the  timo  of  a  watch 
on  deck. 

2.  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  covering  the  face  or 
diid  of  a  watch. 
WATCII'-IIOUSE,  ti.     [watch  and  house.]    A  house 

in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed.  Oay. 

WATCll'ING,  ppr.     licing  awake  ;  guarding  ;  attend- 
ing the  sick  ;  carefullv  observing. 
WATCH'ING,  71.     Wakefulness  ;  inability  to  sleep. 
Wiseman. 
WATCH'-LIGHT,  (wotch'llte,)  «.    [watch  and  light.] 

A  candle  with  a  rush  wick.  Addison. 

WATCII'MAK-ER,    7i.       [watch    and    malcer.]      One 

whose  occupation  is  to  make  and  repair  watches. 
WATCH'iMAN,  ;i.     One  set  for  a  guard  in  an  armed 
place,  especially  by  night;  a  sentinel. 

2.  One  who  guards  Hie  streets  of  a  city  or  a  large 
building  by  night. 

A  watchman's  rattle,  is  an  instrument  having  at  the 
end  of  a  handle  a  revolving  arm,  which,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  spring  upon  cogs,  produces,  when  in 
motion,  a  loud,  harsh,  rattling  sound. 
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WATCH'TOW-KR,  n.  [watch  and  tower.]  A  tower 
on -which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies 
or  the  approach  of  danger.  Bacon. 

WATCII'WORD,  (wotch'wurd.)  n.  [watch  and  word.] 
The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as  have  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal  by  which 
a  friend  is  known  from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who 
has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch,  from  one  who  has 
not. 

WATER,  (watt'ter,)  n.  [Sax.  wwvr,  was;  D.  water; 
G'.  wasser;  Dan.  voter;  Sw.  vattcn ;  Goth,  wain } 
Russ.  voda.  This  maybe  from  tho  root  of  wet,  Or. 
vctos,  Sans,  udurn.  In  Ar.  wadi  signifies  a  stream, 
or  the  channel  where  water  flows  in  winter,  but 
which  is  dry  in  summer ;  a  thing  common  on  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Arabia.] 

1.  A  fluid,  the  most  abundant  and  most  necessaiy 
for  living  beings  of  any  in  nature,  except  air.  Water, 
when  pure,  is  colorless,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell, 
ponderous,  transparent,  and  in  a  very  small  degree 
compressible.  It  is  reposited  in  the  earth  in  inexhaus- 
tible quantities,  where  it  is  preserved  fresh  and  cool, 
and  from  which  it  issues  in  springs,  which  form 
streams  and  rivers.  But  the  great  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter on  the  globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three  fifths  of  its  surface,  and  from 
which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation,  and  uniting  with 
the  air  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is  wafted  over  the  earth, 
ready  to  be  precipilatcd  in  Hie  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail. 

Water,  by  the  abstraction  or  loss  of  heat,  becomes 
solid,  or,  in  other  words,  is  converted  into  ice  or  snow  ; 
and  by  heat  it  is  converted  into  steam,  an  elas- 
tic vapor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  nature. 
Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  two 
volumes  or  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in 
weight,  is  88.9  parts  of  oxygen  to  11.1  of  hydrogen. 
Bcrzctius. 

2.  The  ocean  ;  a  sea ;  a  lake ;  a  river ;  any  great 
collection  of  water ;  as  in  the  phrases,  to  go  by 
water,  to  travel'  by  water. 

3.  Urine  ;  the  animal  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
and  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

4.  The  color  or  luster  of  a  diamond  or  pearl,  some- 
times, perhaps,  of  other  precious  slones;  as,  a  dia- 
mond of  the  first  water,  that  is,  perfectly  pure  and 
transparent.  Hence  the  figurative  phrase,  a  man  or 
a  genius  of  the  first  water,  that  is,  of  the  first  excel- 
lence. 

5.  Water  is  a  name  given  to  several  liquid  sub- 
stances or  humors  in  animal  bodies  ;  as,  the  water  of 
the  pericardium,  of  dropsy,  &c.  Cyc. 

Water  of  crystallization  ;  the  water  forming  a  con- 
stituent of  many  salts,  so  called  because  considered 
essential  to  thei'r  crystallization.  The  term  is  going 
out  of  use.  Dana. 

Mineral  waters  are  those  waters  which  are  so  im- 
pregnated with  foreign  intrredients,  such  as  gaseous, 
sulphureous,  and  saline  substances,  as  to  give  them 
medicinal,  or  at  least  sensible  properties.  Most  nat- 
ural waters  contain  more  or  less  of  these  foreign 
substances,  but  the  proportion  is  generally  too  minute 
to  affect  the  senses.  Olmsted. 

To  hold  water ;  to  be  sound  or  tight.  [  Obsolete  or 
vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 

WA'TER-BAIL'IFF,  ti.  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
in  England,  for  searching  ships. 

WA'TER-BEAR-ER,  ti.  [water  and  bearer.]  In  as- 
tronomy, a  sign  of  tho  zodiac,  called  also  Aquarius, 
from  L.  aqua,  water. 

WA'TER-BliAT-iCN,  a.  Beaten  by  water  or  the 
waves. 

WA'TER-BEL'LOWS,  n.  [water  and  bellows.]  A 
machine  for  blow  inn  air  into  a  furnace,  by  means  of 
a  column  of  water  falling  through  a  vertical  tube. 

WA'TER-BoRNE,  a.  Borne  by  the  water  ;  floated  ; 
having  water  sufficient  to  float ;  as,  ships  water-borne 
by  the  flowing  tide.  Smollett. 

WA'TER-eAL'A-MINT,7t.  [ water  and  calamint.]  A 
species  of  mint  or  Mentha.  Cite. 

WA'TER-CAR'RIAGE,    n.      [water  and    carriage.] 
Transportation    or    conveyance    by   water,    or   the 
means  of  transporting  bv  water. 
2.  A  vessel  or  boat.     [Not  in  use.]        Arbuthnot. 

WATER-CART,  71.  [water  and  cart.]  A  cart  bear- 
ing a  large  cask  of  water,  which  is  conveyed  into  a 
cylinder  full  of  holes,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  ground. 

WATER-OEM'ENT,  n.  A  cement  made  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  lime,  which  hardens  beneath  water. 

WA'TER-CIR'CLED,  (sur'kld,)  j  a.    Surrounded  uy 

WA'TER-UIUD'LCI),  (  tiurdld,)  i      water.     Scott. 

WATER  CLOCK,  n.     [water  and  clock.]     The  clep- 
sydra ;  an   instrument  or   machine   serving  to  meas- 
ure time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
Eneyc 

WA'TER-CLOS'ET,  n.     A  closet  for  easing  nature, 
having  a  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the  discharges 
by  a  stream  of  water  through  a  waste-pipe  below. 
2.  In  steamboats,  a  privy. 
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WA'TER-eOL-On,  (-kul-lur,)  n.  [icaler  and  color.] 
Water-colors,  in  painting  m-  limning,  are  colors  mixed 
with  gum-water,  and  made  up  into  small  cakes. 
Water-colors  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  oil- 
colors.  Encyc. 

WA'TER-OoURSE,  it.  [mater  and  course]  A  stream 
of  water  ;  a  river  or  brook.     Isa.  xliv. 

2.  A  channel  flr  canal  for  tile  conveyance  of  water, 
particularly  in  draining  lands. 

WA'TER-CRXFT,  n.     Vessels  and  boats  plying  on 


WA'TER-CRESS,  n.  [water  and  cress.]  A  small, 
creeping  plant  growing  in  watery  places;  applied 
particularly  to  the  Nasturtium  iilhVinnle  a  plant  of  an 
agreeable  flavor,  much  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  rel- 
ish for  breakfast.  Loudon. 

WA'TER-CRoWFOOT,  71.  [mater  and  crowfoot.]  A 
plant,  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  on  which  cows  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  feeding.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-DRAIN,  ?i.  A  drain  or  channel  for  water 
to  run  off. 

WA'TER-DRAIN'AGE,  71.  The  draining  off  of 
water. 

WA'TER-DROP,  71.  [water  and  drop.]  A  drop  of 
water.  Shak. 

WA'TER-DROP'WORT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
CEnarithe.  Lee. 

WA'TER-EL'E-PHANT,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
hippopotamus. 

WA'TER-EN'GINE,  n.  [water  and  engine.]  An 
engine  to  raise  water ;  or  an  engine  moved  by 
water. 

WA'TER-FALL,  n.  [water  and  fall.]  A  fall  or  per- 
pendicular descent  of  the  water  of  a  river  or  stream, 
or  a  descent  nearly  perpendicular  ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cat- 
aract. But  the  word  is  generally  used  of  the  fall  of 
a  small  river  or  rivulet.  It  is  particularly  used  to  ex- 
press a  cascade  in  a  garden,  or  an  artificial  descent 
of  water,  designed  as  an  ornament.  Ci/c. 

WA'TER-FLAG,  n.  [water  and  flag.]  Water  flower- 
de-luce,  a  species  of  Iris. 

WA'TER-  FLOOD,  (-Hud,)  n.  [water  and  flood.]  A 
flood  of  water:  an  inundation. 

WA'TER-FLY,  n.     [water  and  fly.]    An  insect  that 

.   WA'TER-FOWL,  n. '  [water  and  fowl]     A  bird  that 

j       frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about  rivers,  lakes,  or 

J       on  or  near  the  sea  ;   an  aquatic  fowl.     Of  aquatic 

fowls,  some  are  waders,  or  furnished  with  long  legs  ; 

others  are  swimmers,  and  are  furnished  with  webbed 

feet. 

WA'TER-FOX,  71.     [water  and  fox.]     A  name  given 

to  the  carp,  on  account  of  its  cunning.  Walton. 

WA'TER-FUR'RoVV,  n.      [water  and  furrow.]      In 

agriculture,  a  deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water 

from  the  ground  ami  keeping  it  dry. 

WA'TER-FUR'RoW,  v.  t.    To  plow  or  open  water- 

WA'TER-GAGE,      )  71.     [water  and   gage.]     An   in- 

WA'TER-GUAGE,  j  strument  for  measuring  or  as- 
certaining the  depth  or  quantity  of  water. 

WA'TER-GALL,  n.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by 
a  torrent  of  water. 

2.  An  appearance  in  the  rainbow.  Stevens. 

WA'TER-GER-MAN'DER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Tenormin.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-GILD-ING,  71.  The  gilding  of  metallic 
surfaces  by  covering  them  with  a  thin  coating  of 
amalgam  of  gold  and  then  volatilizing  the  mercury 
by  heat.  Brande. 

WA'TER-GOD,  71.  [water  and  god.]  A  deity  that 
prosifies  over  the  water. 

WA'TER-GRu'EL,  n.  [water  and  gruel]  A  liquid 
food,  composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion  of  meal 
or  other  farinaceous  substance  boiled. 

WA'TER-HAIR'GRASS,  71.  A  species  of  grass,  the 
Aim  aquatica.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-HAM'MER,  71.  A  column  of  water  in  a 
vacuum,  which  not  being  supported  as  in  the  air, 
falls  against  the  end  of  the  vessel  with  a  peculiar 
noise.  It  may  be  formed  by  corking  a  vessel  of 
water  while  it  is  boiling.  The  vapor  condensing  as 
it  cools,  a  vacuum  is  formed. 

WA'TER-HEMP-AG'RI-MO-NY,  77.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Iiulens.  Lee. 

WA'TER-HEN,  71.  [water  and  hen.]  A  water-fowl 
of  the  genus  Gallinula  of  Latham,  closely  allied  to 
the  Rails,  and  named  from  its  quaint  resemblance  to 
the  common  domestic  fowl ;  also  called  Gallinule. 
Several  species  of  this  genus,  anil  also  the  Soree,  or 
common  Rail  of  America,  are  called  Galli nui.es  or 
Water-IIens.  JVuttall 

WA'TER-HOG,  71.*  [water  and  hog.]  A  quadruped 
of  South  America,  the  Ilyilroclnerus  capybara,  a  ro- 
dent mamma!,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  riv- 
ets of  South  America.  Its  length  is  about  three  feet. 
Naturalists  consider  it  as  nearly  allied  to  the  cobaya 
or  guinea-pig. 

WA'TER-L  ASH-ED,  (-lasht,)  a.  Lashed  by  the 
water. 

WA'TER-LAU'REL,  71.    [water  and  laurel]    A  plant. 

WA'TER-LeAF,  71.  [water  and  leaf.]  An  American 
plant  of  lb-  genie,  M\  dnipiiyllum.  Lee. 

WA'TER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  water.  Tooke. 


formed  by  the  surface 

WA'TER-LIL'Y,  71.  [water  and  lily.]  The  common 
liame  of  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  genera  Nymphrea 
and  Nuphar,  distinguished  for  their  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  large,  floating  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-LINE,  71.  [water  and  line.]  A  horizontal 
line  supposed  to  be  drawn  about  a  ship's  uittom,  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float 
her.  Mar.  Diet.     Cyc. 

WA'TER-LOG-GM),  a.  [water  and  log.]  Lying 
like  a  log  on  the  water.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  water- 
logged, when,  by  leaking  anil  receiving  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has  become  so  heavy 
as  not  to  be  manageable  by  the  helm,  and  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Brande. 

WA'TER-MAN,  71.  [water  and  Trial?..]  A  boatman  ;  a 
ferryman  ;  a  man  who  manages  water-craft.    Oay 

WA'TER-MaRK,  71.  [water  and  mark.]  The  mark 
or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  flood.  Dryden. 

WA'TER-MEL'ON,  ?i.  [water  and  melon.]  A  plant 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  or  Cucumis, 
(C.  citrullus.)  This  plant  requires  a  warm  climate 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  also  requires  a  dry, 
sandy,  warm  soil,  and  will  not  grow  well  in  any 
other.  The  fruit  abounds  with  a  sweetish  liquor  re- 
sembling water  in  color,  and  the  pulp  is  remarkably 
rich  and  delicious. 

WA'TER-MILL,  71.  [water  and  mill]  A  mill  whose 
machinery  is  moved  by  water,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  wind-mill. 

WA'TER-MINT.    See  Water-Calamint. 

WA'TER-NEWT,  71.*  [water  and  newt.]  An  animal 
of  the  lizard  tribe,  (Lacerta  aquatica  ot  Linnreus.) 

WA'TER-OR'DE-AL,  11.  [water  and  ordeal]  A  ju- 
dicial trial  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  by  means 
of  water  ;  formerly  in  use  among  illiterate  and  super- 

WA'TER-OU'S°EL,  71.  [water  and  ousel]  A  bird  al- 
lied to  the  thru-lies,  the  ductus  aquaticus,  found  in 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  It  frequents  streams  of 
water.  P.  Cyc. 

The  water-ousel  is  the  turdus  cinctus  of  Latham. 
Ed.  Encyc. 

WA'TER-PARS'NEP,  n.  [water  and  parsnep.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Sium.  Lee. 

WA'TER-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  that  grows  in  water  ; 
tin  aquatic  plant. 

WA'TER-PO'A,  ?i.  A  valuable  species  of  grass,  the 
Poa  aquatica,  which  is  cultivated  in  England  for  fod- 
der. Loudon. 

WA'TER-POISE,  n.  [water  and  poise.]  A  hydrom- 
eter, or  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  different  liquids.  Francis. 

WA'TER-POT,  71.  [water  and  pot.]  A  vessel  for 
holding  or  conveying  water,  or  for  sprinkling  water 
on  cb.th  in  bleaching,  or  on  plants,  &c. 

WA'TER-PROOF,  a.  [water  and  proof.]  Impervious 
to  water  ;  so  firm  and  compact  as  not  to  admit  wa- 
ter; as,  water-proof  cloth,  leather,  or  felt. 

WA'TER-RAD'ISH,  71.     [water  and  radish.] 

"A  species  of  Sisymbrium.  Lee. 

WA'TER-RAIL,  11.  [water  and  rail]  A  wading  bird 
of  the  genus  Rallus. 

WA'TER-RAM,  71.  A  machine  by  which  water  is 
raised  much  above  its  level  by  the  momentum  of  a 
larger  stream  than  the  one  which  is  raised.    Francis. 

WA'TER-RAT,  71.  [water  and  rat.]  An  animal  of 
tiie  genus  Arvicola  (Mus,  Linn.,)  which  lives  in  the 
banks  of  streams  or  lakes. 

WA'TER-ROCK-.ED,  (-rokt,)  a.  Rocked  by  the 
waves. 

WA'TER-ROCK'ET,  71.     [water  and  rocket.]    A  spe- 
cies of  Sisymbrium.  Johnson. 
2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  the  water. 

WA'TER-ROT,  v.  r,  [water  and  rot.]  To  rot  by 
steeping  in  water;  as,  to  water-rot  hemp  or  flax. 

WA'TER-ROT-TED,  pp.    Rotted  by  being  steeped  in 

WA'TER-ROT-TING,  ppr.    Rotting  in  water. 

WA'TER-SAIL,  71.  [toaler  and  sail]  A  small  sail 
used  under  a  studding  sail  or  driver  boom. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TER-S  AP'PHIRE,  (-saf'f  Ire  or  -saf'fer,)  71.  lolite, 
a  kind  (if  blue  precious  stone. 

WA'TER-SeOR'PI-ON,  71.     [water  and  scorpion.] 

A  name  given  to  aquatic,  in  mipierous  insects  of 
the  family  Nepidae  (genus  Nepa,  Linn.)  from  their 
fore  legs  being  some  what  similar  to  those  of  the  scor- 
pion.   They  feed  on  other  aquatic  insects. 

Partington. 

WA'TER-SHED,  71.  A  range  of  high  land  that  casts 
the  water  in  different  directions.  Robinson. 

WA'TER-S  HOOT,  71.  [water  and  shoot.]  A  sprig  or 
shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree.     [Local] 

WA'TER-SNAKE,  71.  [water  and  snake.]  A  snake 
tliat  frequents  the  water. 

WA'TER-SoAK, ».  1.  [water  and  soak.]  To  soak  or  fill 
the  interstices  with  water. 

WA'TER-SOAK-iED,  (-sOkt,)  pp.  or  a.  Soaked,  or 
liaving  its  interstices  filled  with  water;  as,  water- 
sonknl  wood  ;   a  watcr-.<onlccd  hat. 

WA'TER-SOL'DIER,  (-sol'jer,)  71.     An  aquatic  plant 
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of  the  genus  Stratiotes,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves, 
and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of  white  feathers. 

WA'TER-SPAN'IEL,  (-span'yel,)  71.  [water '  and 
spaniel.]     A  dog  so  called.  Sir/new. 

WA'TER-SPOUT,  n.  A  remarkable  natural  phenom- 
enon usually  observed  over  the  sea,  but  sometimes 
over  the  land.  It  usually  consists  of  a  dense,  black 
cloud,  depending  from  the  sky  in  a  conical  form  to- 
ward the  earth.  Sometimes" it  unites  with  a  corre- 
sponding portion  ascending  from  below,  thus  forming 
a  continuous  column  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  cloud.  It  often  discharges  great  quantities  of 
water,  whence  its  name.  Olmsted. 

WA'TER-STAND'ING,  a.  Wet  with  water;  as, 
a  water-standing  eye.  Cyc     Shak. 

WA'TER-TA'BLE,   ti.      [water  and   table.]      In   ar- 
chitecture, a  strung,  coarse  molding,  or  other  projec- 
tion, in  the  wall  of  a  building,  to  throw  off  the  water. 
Buchanan. 

WA'TER-TATH,  71.  In  England,  a  species  of  coarse 
grass  growing  in  wet  grounds,  and  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  sheep.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-THER-MOM'E-TER,  71.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of  cold  at  which 
water  attains  its  maximum  density.  This  is  about 
40°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  from  that  point  down  to  32% 
or  the  freezing  point,  it  expands.  Water  tints  forms 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expan- 
sion by  heat  and  contraction  hv  cold.  Olmsted. 

WA'TER-TIGHT,  (-tlte,)  a.  [water  and  tight.]  So 
tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to  admit  water.     fVhewell 

WA'TER-TRir/FOIL,  71.  A  plant,  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata. 

WA'TER-VI'O-LET,  71.  [water  and  violet.]  An 
aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Hottonia.     Miller.     Lee. 

WA'TER-WAY,  71.  [water  and  way.]  In  a  ship's 
deck,  a  piece  of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  con- 
ducting water  to  the  scuppers. 

WA'TER-YVHEEL,  it.  [water  and  wheel]  A  wheel 
moved  by  water. 

2.  An  engine  for  raising  water  in  large  quantities. 

WA'TER-WIL'LOW,  71.  [water  and  wdlow.]  A 
plant.  Mnsworth. 

WA'TER-WINGS,  71.  pi  Walls  erected  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  next  to  bridges,  to  secure  the  foundation 
from  the  action  of  the  current.  Francis. 

WA'TER-WITH,  71.     [water  and  with.]     A  plant. 
Derham. 

WA'TER-WORK,  (-work,)  71.  heater  and  work.] 
Water-works  are  hydraulic  machines  or  engines, 
particularly  such  as  form  artificial  fountains,  spouts, 
and  the  like. 

WA'TER-WoRN,  a.    Worn  by  the  fbrce  of  water. 

WA/TER-WORT,  71.    An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus 

WA'TER,  (wau'ter,)  v.  t.  To  irrigate  ;  to  overflow 
with  water,  or  to  wet  with  water  ;  as,  to  water  land. 
Showers  water  the  earth. 

2.  To  supply  with  water.  The  hilly  lands  of  New 
England  are  remarkably  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
rivulets. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink;  as,  to  water 
cattle  and  horses. 

4.  To  diversify  ;  to  wet  and  calender;  to  give  a 
wavy  appearance  to  ;  as,  to  water  silk. 

WA'TER,  (wau'ter,)  v.  i.  To  shed  water  or  liquid 
matter.     His  eyes  began  to  water. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water.  The  ship  put  into  port 
to  water. 

The  mouth  waters ;  a  phrase  denoting  that  a  person 

WA'TER-AGE,  71.    Money  paid  for  transportation  by 

WA'TER -ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overspread  or  sprinkled  with 
water;  made  wet ;  supplied  with  water;  made  lus- 
trous bv  being  wet  and  calendered. 

WA'TER-ER,  77,     One  who  waters.  Carcw. 

WA'TER-I-NESS,  ».  [from  watery.]  Moisture  ;  hu 
niidity  ;  a  state  of  abounding  with  water.  Jlrbuthnot 

WA'TER-ING, /y?-.  Overflowing;  sprinkling  or  wet- 
ting with  water;  supplying  with  water;  giving  wa- 
ter for  drink  ;  giving  a  wavv  appearance  to. 

WA'TER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  overflowing  or  sprink- 
ling with  water;  the  act  of  supplying  with  water  for 
drink  or  other  purposes  ;  the  act  of  wetting  and  cal- 
endering for  giving  luster  to,  as  cloth. 
2.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied. 

WA'TER-ING-PLACE,  ?i.  A  place  where  water  may 
be  obtained,  as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  &c. 

2.  A  place  to  which  people  resort  for  mineral  wa- 
ter, or  for  the  use  of  water  in  some  way  or  other. 

WA'TER-ING-TROUGH,  (-trauf,)  71.  A  trough  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 

WA'TER-ISH,  a.  Resembling  water;  thin,  as  a 
liquor.  Dryden. 

2.  Moist;  somewhat  watery  ;  as,  watcrish  land. 
4  Hale. 

WA'TER-ISH-NESS,  71.  Thinness,  as  of  a  liquor ;  re- 
semblance to  water. 

Waterishness,  which  is  like  the  seroaity  of  our  Llocd.    Floyer. 

WA'TER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  water.      Mitford. 

WA'TER-MEAS'IJRE,   (-mezh'ur,)   1.      A  measure 
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for  articles   brought    by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &c. 
This  bushel  is  larger  than  the  Winchester  measure. 
WA'TER-Y,  a.     Resembling  water  ;  thin   or  transpa- 
rent ;  as  a  liquid  ;  as,  watery  humors. 

The  oily  ami  ivnttry  puts  nl"  the  dement.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Tasteless;    insipid;  vapid;   spiritless;    as,  wa- 
tery turnips.  Philips. 

3.  Wet ;  abounding  with  water  ;    as,  watery  land  ; 
watery  eyes.  Prior. 

4.  Pertaining  to  water ;  as,  the  watery  god. 

Dryden. 

5.  Consisting  of  water ;  as,  a  watery  desert. 

MiltOU. 

WAT'TLE,  (wot'tl,)  re.      [Sax.  watel,a  twig;   allied 
perhaps  to  withe,  L.  vitis,  that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.   Properly,  a  twig  or  flexible  rod;    and   hence,  a 


tchi 


2.  The  fleshy  excrescence  that  grows  under  the 
throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey,  or  a  like  substance  on  a 
fish.  Cue.     Walton. 

3.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 
WAT'TLE,  ?..  t.     To  bind  with  twigs. 

2.  To  twist  or  interweave  twigs  one  with  anoth- 
er ;  to  plat ;  to  form  a  kind  of  net-work  with  flexible 
branches  ;  as,  to  wattle  a  hedge.  Mortimer. 

WAT'TLKD,  pp.     Bound  or  interwoven  with  twigs. 

WATTLING,  ppr.     Interweaving  with  twigs. 

WAUL,  v.  i.    To  cry  as  a  cat. 

WAHL'LNG,  ppr.     Crying  as  a  cat 

WAVE,  re.  [Sax.  wen-,  wag,  a  wave,  a  way  ;  both  the 
same  word,  and  both  coinciding  with  the  root  of 
wag,  wag-on,  vacillate,  neigh,  &c.  The  sense  is,  ago- 
ing, a  moving,  appropriately  a  moving  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  G.  wage;  Sw.  vag;  Ir.  bnaice  " 

1.  A  moving  swell  or  volume  of  water;  usually, 
a  swell  raised  and  driven  by  wind.  A  pebble  thrown 
into  still  water  produces  wares,  which  form  concen- 
tric circles,  receding  from  the  point  where  the  pebble 
fell.  But  waves  are  generally  raised  and  driven  by 
wind,  and  the  word  comprehends  any  moving  swell 
on  the  surface  of  water,  from  the  smallest  ripple  to 
the  billows  of  a  tempest.- 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Pope. 

2.  Unevenness  ;  inequality  of  surface.     Newton. 

3.  The  line  or  streak  of  luster  on  cloth  watered  and 
calendered. 

WAVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wafian;  probably  a  corrupt  or- 
thography.] 

1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  move  like  a  wave,  one  way 
and  the  other ;  to  float ;  to  undulate. 

His  purple  robes  waved  careless  to  the  winds.  Trumbull. 

2.  To  be  moved,  as  a  signal.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  fluctuate  :  to  waver;  to  be  in  an  unsettled 
state.     [06.,.] 

WAVE,  v.  t.  [See  Waver.]  To  raise  into  inequali- 
ties of  surface.  Shalt. 

2.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  brandish  ; 
as,  to  wave  the  band  ;  to  wave  a  sword. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  To  waft ;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

Brown. 

4.  To  beckon  ;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  waving  mo- 
tion. Skak. 

WaVE,  11.  «.  [Norm,  weyver,  to  wave  or  waive;  waif- 
nez,  waived  ;  wefs,  weifs,  waifs.] 

1.  To  put' off;  to  cast  off;  to  cast  away  :  to  reject ; 
as,  to  wane  goods  stolen  ;  usually  written  Waive. 

2.  To  quit  ;  to  depart  from. 


ware  the  subject. 

[  This  is  the  usual  sense.] 

4.  To  relinquish,  as  a  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 
_ [Generally  written  Waive.] 
WaV'ED,  pp.    Moved  one  way  and  the  other  ;  bran- 
dished. 

2.  Put  off;  omitted. 

3.  a.  In  heraldry,  indented. 

4.  Variegated  in  luster  ;  as,  waved  silk. 

5.  In  natural  history,  having  on  the  margin  a  suc- 
cession of  arched  segments  or  inci-ions.      Humhlc. 

WAVE'LESS,  a.      Free  from  waves;    undisturbed; 
tinagit  .ted  ;  as,  the  wareless  sea. 

WAVE'-LTKE,  a.     Resembling  a  wave  ;  undulating. 

WA'VGL-LITE,  n.     [from  IVavel,  the  discov,  rer.] 
A    phosphate   of   alumina,    occurring  usually   in 
hemispherical  concretions,  consisting  of  fine,  radiated 
fibers;  and  rarely  in  distinct  crystals  secondaries  to 
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and  loaf.]     A  loaf  for  a 


WAVE'-OF'FF.R-ING,  n.  An  offering  made  with 
waving  toward  the  four  cardinal  points.  Num. 
xviii. 
WA'VER,  v.  i.t  [Sax.  vmfan;  Dan.  svmver,  from 
viener,  to  weave,  that  is,  to  move  one  way  and  the 
other.  1 

1   1  o  play  or  move  tc  and  fro  ;  to  move  one  way 
und  the  other.  Boyle. 

2.  To  fluctuate:    to  be  unsettled    in   opinion;  to 


3.  To  totter;  to  reel ;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 
Holyday. 
WA'VER,  it.    A  name  given  to  a  sapling  or  young 

timber-tree  in  England.     [Local.] 
WA'VER-ER,  re.     One  who  wavers  ;  one  who  is  un- 
settled in  doctrine,  faith,  or  opinion. 
WA'VER-ING,   ppr.  or  a.      Fluctuating;    being    in 

doubt;  undetermined. 
WA'VER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fluctuating,  doubtful 

WA'VER-ING-NESS,  n.     State   or  quality  of  being 

wavering.  Mountague. 

WAVE'SON,  7i.    A  name  given  to  goods  which"  after 

shipwreck,  appear  filiating  vn  the  sea.         Buuvicr. 
WAVE'-SUB-JE6T'ED,  a.    Subject  to  be  overflowed. 

Goldsmith. 
WAVE'-WORN,  a.     [wave  and  worn.]    Worn  by  the 

waves. 

The  shore  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bowed.  Shak. 

WAVING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  as  a  wave  ;  playing  to 

and  fro ;  brandishing. 
WAV'LTRE,  n.    The  act  of  waving  or  putting  off. 

R.  Peel. 
Wa'VY,  a.      [from  wane.]      Rising  or  swelling  in 

waves  ;  full  of  waves  ;  as,  the  wavy  sea.     Chapman. 

2.  Playing  to  and  fro  ;  undulating. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  sinili-  with  i-avy  corn  Prior. 

3.  Undulating  on  the  border  or  on  the  surface;  a 
lintii'iiral  use. 

WAVVES  or  WAE3,  (wawz,)  for  Waves.     [Not  in 

WAX,  n.  [Sax.  wmx,  wex  ;  G.  waehs ;  D.  wasch ;  Sw. 
vaz  ;  Russ.  vaksa ;  L.  viscus,  viscum.] 

1.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious  substance,  excreted 
by  bees  from  their  bodies,  and  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  cells  ;  usually  called  Bees'  Wax. 
Its,  native  color  is  yellow,  but  it  is  bleached  for  can- 
dles, &c 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance  excreted  in  the 
ear. 

3.  A  substance  secreted  by  certain  plants,  forming 
a  silvery  powder  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  in  the 
wax-palm  and  wax-myrtle.  Cyc. 

4.  A  substance  used  in  sealing  letters  ;  called  Seal- 
ing-Wax  or  Spanish-Wax.  This  is  a  composition 
of  lac  and  resin,  colored  with  some  pigment.   Cyc. 

5.  A  thick  substance  used  by  shoemakers  for  rub- 
bing thair  thread. 

Wax,  mineral.     See  Ozocerite. 

WAX,  v.  t.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax  ;  as,  to  wax  a 
thread  or  a  table. 

WAX,  v.  i.:  pret.  Waxed  ;  pp.  Waxed  or  Waiew. 
[Sax.  mcaian;  G.  wachsen  ;  Sw.  vaza;  allied  proba- 
bly to  L.  augeo,  auzi,  Gr.  utjoj,  and  avfro.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow  ;  to  become  larger ; 
as,  the  mazing  and  the  waning  moon.         Haltewill. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  to  become; 
as,  to  wax  strong  ;  to  waz  warm  or  cold  ;  to  wax  fee- 
ble ;  to  wax  hot ;  to  wax  old  ;  to  wax  worse  and 
worse.  Scripture 

WAX'-OAN-DLE,  re.     [wax  and  candle.] 
A  candle  made  of  wax. 

WAX'-CHAND-LER,  n.  [waz  and  chandler.]  A 
maker  of  wax-candles. 

WAX'£D,  (wakst,)  pp.  Smeared  or  rubbed  with 
wax. 

WAX'£N,  a.     Made  of  wax  ;  as,  waxen  cells. 

Milton. 
2.  Resembling  wax.  Ed.  Encyc. 

WAX'-END,        I  n.     A  thread  pointed  with  a  bristle 

WAX'£D-END,  )  and  covered  with  shoemaker's 
wax  ;  used  in  sewing  shoes.  Brackett. 

WAX'ING,  ppr.  Growing;  increasing;  becoming; 
smearing  with  wax. 

WAX'-MOTH.  n.     The  bee-moth,  which  see. 

WAX'-MYR-TLE,  re.    The  M\  ilea  ccrifera,  a  shrub  of 

North  America  ;  also  called  Canoleberry-Tree  and 

Bavbeurv,  the  berries  of  winch  are  covered  with  a 

greenish  wax,  called  un/rt/c-tc-az  or  bayberry  tallow. 

Bigelow. 

WAX'-PXLM,  (-piim,)  «.*  A  species  of  palm,  the 
Ccroxylou  andicola,  a  native  of  the  Andes,  the  stem 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  secretion,  consisting  of 
two  thirds  resin  and  one  third  wax. 

Bonpland.      fauyuelin. 

WAX'WING,  re.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Bombycilla, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long.  There  are  several 
beautiful  species  so  named,  because  most  of  them 
have  small,  oval,  horny  appendages  on  the  seconda- 
ries of  the  wings,  of  the  colot  of  red  sealing-wax. 
P.  Cyc.     Jardine. 

WAX'-WORK,  (-wurk.)  re.  Figures  formed  of  wax, 
in  imitation  of  real  beings. 

WAX'Y,  a.  Soft  like  wax  ;  resembling  wax  ;  viscid  ; 
adhesive. 

WAY,  re.  f  [Sax.  wirg,  weg  ;  G.  and  D.  we g  ;  Dan.  vej  ; 
Sw.  vag  ;  L.  and  It.  via  :  Fr.  voic  ;  coinciding  m  ori- 
gin with  wag,  weigh,  icagor.,  vogue,  &c] 


lence,  a  passage  ;  the  place 
of  any  kind  ;  a  highway  , 
street ;  any  place  for  the 
other  animals  ;  u  word  oj 


1.  Literally,  a  pass 

a  private  road  ;  a  la 
passing  of  men,  catt 
very  comprehensive  signification. 

2.  Length  of  space  ;  as,  a  great  way ;  a  little  way 

3.  Course  ;  direction  of  motion  or  travel.  What 
way  did  he  take?  Which  way  shall  I  go?  Keep  in 
the  way  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Mark  what  way  I  make.  Shak. 

4.  Passage ;  room  for  passing.  Make  icaw  for  the 
jury. 

5.  Course  or  regular  course. 


6.  Tendency  to  any  meaning  i 
There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that-ooui 

7.  Sphere  of  observation. 

The  general  ollicers  and  the  public  mil 


Dryden. 
way.    Atlerbury. 


riat  fell  m  my  way. 
Temple. 

8.  Manner  of  doing  any  thing  ;  method  ;  means  of 
doing.    Seek  the  best  way  of  learning,  and  pursue  it. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquests  will  prepare.  Dryden. 

9.  Method  ;  scheme  of  management. 

What  impious  ways  my  wishes  took.  Prior. 

10.  Manner   of   thinking  or  behavior;   particular 

have  his  way,  when  that  will  not  injure  him,  or  any 
other  person.  But  multitudes  of  children  are  ruined 
by  being  permitted  to  have  their  way. 

11.  Manner;  mode.     In  no  way  does  this  matter 
belong  to  me.     We  admire  a  person's  way  of  express- 


ighi 


12.  Method;    n 
can,  the  easiest  i 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness.  Sidney. 

13.  Method  or  plan  of  life  and  conduct.     Instruct 
your  children  in  the  right  way. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  alt  her  paths  are  peace. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  wny. —  Gen.  vi. 

14.  Course  ;  process  of  things,  good  or  bad.   Things 
are  in  a  prosperous  way. 

15.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  way.  Locke. 


1G.  General  scheme  of  actin 

Men  win)  lv>  ma  of  the  ipay  to  hint 


:  things,  must  !'-  efeiliy  t 


Claris**, 

of  a  particular  faith,  creed, 
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or  worship.    Acts  xix.  23. 

18.  Way  ;  among  seamen,  progress  ;  as,  a  ship  has 
way. 

19.  Ways,  pi. ;  the  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is 
launched. 

To  make  way ;  to  gi?e  room  for  passing  ;  or  to  make 
a  vacancy 

To  give  way ;  to  recede  ;  to  make  room  ;  or  to 
yield  ;  to  concede  the  place  or  opinion  to  another. 

To  make  one's  way ;  to  advance  in  life  by  efforts  ;  to 
advance  successfully. 

By  the  way  ;  en  passant;  as  we  proceetl ;  a  phrase 
introducing  something  in  discourse  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject. 

To  go  one's  way,  or  to  come  one's  way;  to  go  or  come 
along.  Shak. 

To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ;  to  die. 

In  the  way;  a  phrase  noting  obstruction.  What  is 
there  in  the  way  of  your  success? 

In  Scripture,  the  ways  of  God  are  his  providential 
government  or  his  works.     Rom.  xi.     Job  xl. 

Way  and  ways  are  used  in  certain  phrases  in  the 
sense  of  wise.  He  is  no  ways  a  match  for  his  antag- 
onist. 

'Tis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  the  priesthood.  Pope. 

To  be  under  way  ;  in  seamen's  language,  m  he  in 
motion,  as  when  a  ship  begins  to  move.  So  a  ship 
is  said  to  have  headway,  when  she  moves  forward  in 
her  course,  and  sternwaij,  when  she  is  driven  astern. 
She  is  saitl  also  to  gather  way,  or  to  lose  way.  Lie- 
Way  is  a  movement  of  a  ship  aside  of  her  course,  or 
to  the  leeward. 

Milky  way;  in  astronomy,  the  galaxy  ;  a  broad,  lu- 
minous belt  or  space  in  the  heavens  supposed  in  lie 
occasioned  by  the  blended  light  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  stars. 

Covert  way :  in  fortification,  a  passage  covered  from 


the  i 


fire. 


ley 


lotion,  means  for  raising 

rmcrs,  is  the  crop 
e  year  the  tenant 


which 
leaves 
England.      Cyc. 
WAY'-BAG'GAGE,  «.     The  baggage  or  luggage  "of  a 

wav-passengi  r  on  a  railroad,  &c. 
WAY'-IULL,  re.     A  list  of  passengers  in  a  public  ve- 
hicle. United  States. 
WAY'-BREAD,  (-bred  1  n.    A  name  given  to  the  herb 

plantain,  (Plantago  major.)  Loudon. 

WAY'FAR-ER,  a.    [may  and  fare,  Sax.  faran.  to  go. ] 

A  traveler  ;  a  passenger.  Carcw. 
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WAY'FAR-ING,  a.  [Supra.]  Traveling;  passing; 
being  on  a  journey.     Judges  xix. 

Wa Y'FAR-ING-TREE,  n.  A  shrub,  a  species  of  Vi- 
burnum. Cyc. 

WAYLAID,  pp.    Watched  in  the  way.     [See  Wat- 

WaY'LaY,  v.  t.  [way  and  lay.]  To  watch  insid- 
iously in  the  way,  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  ; 
to  beset  in  ambush ;  as,  to  waylay  a  traveler. 

Millon.    Dryden. 
[In  this  worn  there  is  little  difference  of  accent.] 

WAY'LAY-ER,  n.  One  who  waits  for  another  in 
ambush^  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  him. 

WAY'-LeAVE,  n.  A  provincial  term  for  the  ground 
purchased  for  a  wagon-way  between  coal-pits  and  a 
river.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

WaY'LESS,  a.  Having  no  road  or  path ;  pathless  ; 
trackless.  Drayton. 

WaY'-MaK-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  a  way  ;  a  pre- 
cursor. Bacon. 

WAY'-MARK,  n.  [way  and  mark.]  A  mark  to  guide 
in  traveling.     Jcr.  xxxi. 

WAY'MENT,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wa,  woe.] 

To  lament.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WAY'-PANE,  71.  A  slip  left  for  cartage  in  watered 
land.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

WAY'-PAS'SEN-GER,  ti.  A  passenger  on  a  railroad 
or  in  a  stags-coach,  taken  up  at  some  intermediate 
place  between  liie  principal  stopping-places. 

WAY'-THIS-TLE,  (-this-1,)  n.  A  troublesome  plant 
or  perennial  weed.  Cyc. 

WAY'WARD,  a.  [way  and  ward.]  Froward  ;  peev- 
ish; perverse  ;  liking  his  own  way. 

Wayward  bemty  dotli  nut  fancy  move.  Fairfax. 

WAY'-WARD-EN,  71.  In  local  usage,  the  surveyor  of 
a  road. 

WaY'WARD-LY,  adv.    Frowardly  ;  perversely. 

Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NESS,  n.    Frowardness ;  perverseness. 
Wotton. 

WAY'WIS-ER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  which. one  has  traveled  on  the  road  ;  called 
also  Perambulator,  and  Podometer  or  Pedome- 
ter. Ci/c. 

WAY'WODE,  )  n.      [Slav,  voyna,  war,  and  vodit,  to 

WAI'WODE,   \     lead.] 

A  name  originally  given  to  military  commanders 
in  various  Slavonic  countries,  and  afterward  to  gov- 
ernors of  towns  or  provinces.  It  was  assumed  for  a 
time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who 
are  now  called  Hospodars,  and  has  also  been  given 
to  some  inferior  Turkish  officers.  P.  Cyc. 

WAY'WODE-SHIP,  71.  The  province  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  wavwode.  -  Eton. 

WAY' WORN,   a.     Wearied  by  traveling. 

WE,  pron. ;  pi.  of  I ;  or  rather  a  different  word,  denot- 
ing the  person  speaking  and  another  or  others  with 
him.  /  and  John  the  speaker  calls  we,  or  /  and  John 
and  Thomas ;  or  /and  many  others.    In  the  objective 

We  is  used  to  express  men  in  general,  including 
the  speaker. 

Vice  seen  loo  oft,  familiar  wilh  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  tin u  pity,  llien  embrace.  Pope. 

WEAK,  (week,)  a.  [Sax.  waac,  wace ;  G.  weich, 
schwach  ;  D.  iwalt ;  Dan.  veeg,  vwg  ;  Sw.  vek.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  yield,  fail,  give  way, 
recede,  or  to  be  soft.] 

1.  Having  little  physical  strength  ;  feeble.  Chil- 
dren are  born  weak ;  men  are  rendered  weak  by  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Infirm;  not  healthy;  as,  a  weak  constitution. 

3.  Not  able  to  bear  a  great  weight ;  as,  a  weak 
bridge  ;  weak  timber. 

4.  Not  strong  ;  not  compact ;  easily  broken  ;  as,  a 
weak  ship  ,  a  weak  rope. % 

5.  Not  able  to  resist  a  violent  attack  ;  as,  a  weak 
6«Soft ;  pliant ;  not  stiff.  [fortress. 

7.  Low ;  small  ;  feeble  ;  as,  a  weak  voice. 

8.  Feeble  of  mind  ;  wanting  spirit ,  wanting  vigor 
jf  understand  inn  ;  as,  a  tctuk  prince  ;  a  weak  magis- 
trate. 

To  think  every  llerie"  disputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  Beaide. 

9.  Not  much  impregnated  with  ingredients,  or  with 
things  that  excite  action,  or  with  stimulating  and 
nourishing  substances  ;  as,  weak  broth  ;  weak  tea  ; 
weak  todtly  ;  a  weak  solution  ;  a  weak  decoction. 

10.  Not  politically  powerful ;  as,  a  weak  nation  or 

11.  Not  having  force  of  authority  or  energy ;  as,  a 
weak  government. 

12.  Not  having  moral  force  or  power  to  convince  ; 
not  well  supported  by  truth  or  reason  ;  as,  a  weak  ar- 
gument. 

13.  Not  well  supported  by  argument ;  as,  weak  rea- 
soning. 

14.  Unfortified  ;  accessible  ;  impressible  ;  as,  the 
weak  side  of  a  person. 

15.  Not  having  full  conviction  or  confidence  ;  as, 
weak  in  faith. 

16.  Weak  land,  is  land  of  a  light,  thin  soil      Cyc. 
[I  believe  never  used  in  JVcw  England.] 
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WEAK,  v.  t.    To  make  weak.     [Not  used.] 
WEAK,  v.  t.     To  become  weak.     [Not  used.] 

Chaucer. 
WEAK'EX,  (week'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  wacan,  to  languish, 
to  vacillate.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  strength  of.  or  to  deprive  of 
strength  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  as,  to  weaken 
the  body  ;  to  weaken  the  mind  ;  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate  ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an  objection 
or  an  argument. 

2.  To  reduce  in  strength  or  spirit  ;  as,  to  weaken 
tea;  to  weaken  anv  solution  or  decoction. 

WEAK'EN-.ED,p/7.     Debilitated  ;  enfeebled  ;  reduced 
in  strength. 

WeAK'EN-ER,  h.     He  or  (hat  which  weakens. 

WEAK'-EN-ING,  ppr.     Debilitating;    enfeebling;   re- 
ducing the  strength  or  vigor  of  any  thing. 
'    2.  a.     Having  the  ipialitv  of  reducing  strength. 

WEAK'-EY-ED,  Mile,)  a.     Having  weak  eyes. 

WEAK'-HEAD  ED,  a.     Having  a  weak  intellect. 

WeAK'-HEaRT-ED,  a.     Having  little  courage  ;  dis- 
pirited. 

WEAK'LING,  7i.     A  feeble  creature.  Shak.  « 

WEAK'LY,  adv.  Feebly  ;  with  little  physical  strength  ; 
faintly  ;  not  forcibly  ;  as,  a  fortress  weakly  defended. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  iccakly  scaled  above  ?  Dryden. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect;  indis- 
creetly ;  injuriously. 

Beneath  [in  und'd  justice  weakly  fall.  Dryden. 

4.  Timorously  ;  Willi  lilile  courage  or  fortitude. 
WEAK'LY,  a.      Not  strong  of  constitution;  infirm; 

as,  a  weakly  woman  ;  a  man  of  a  weakly  constitution. 
Ralegh. 
WEAK'NESS,  ti.  Want  of  physical  strength  ;  want 
of  force  or  vigor ;  feebleness  ;  as,  the  wealmcss  of  a 
child  ;  the  weakness  of  an  invalid  ;  the  weakness  of  a 
wall  or  bridge,  or  of  thread  or  cordage. 

2.  Want  of  sprightliness. 

Soft,  without  weakness  ;  without  glaring,  gay.  Pope. 

3.  Want  of  steadiness. 

By  such  a  review,  we  shall  discern  and  strengthen  our  weak- 

4.  Infirmity  ;  unhealthiness ;  as,  weakness  of  con- 
stitution. Temple. 

5.  Want  of  moral  force  or  effect  upon  the  mind  ; 
as,  the  weakness  of  evidence ;  the  weakness  of  argu- 
ments. 

0.  Want  of  judgment ;  feebleness  of  mfnd  ;  fool- 


;  weakness.  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing;  fault;  with  a  plural. 

Many  ttle1   pleasure  lu   spreading  abroad  I 


WEAK'SIDE,  ti.  [weak  and  side.]  Foible;  defi- 
cience  ;  failing  ;  infirmity.  Temple. 

WeAK'-SIGHT-ED,  a.     Having  weak  sight. 

WEAK'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Having  weak  spirits. 

WEAL,  7i.  [Sax.  wela  ;  G.  wold  ;  Dan.  vcl ;  from  the' 
same  .root  as  well,  Sw.  vdl ;  L.  valeo,  to  be  strong,  to 
avail,  to  prevail.  The  primary  sense  of  weal  is 
strength,  soundness,  from  the  sense  of  straining, 
stretching,  or  advancing.] 

1.  A  sound  state  of  a  person  or  thing ;  a  state 
which  is  prosperous,  or  at  least  not  unfortunate,  not 
declining  ;  prosperity  ;  happiness. 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  aud  bodies.  Bacon. 

The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed.  Milton. 

So  we  say,  the  public  weal,  the  general  wealx  the 
weal  of  the  nation  or  state.  B.   Trumbull. 

2.  Republic  ;  state  ;  public  interest. 

[But  we  now  use  Commonwealth,  in  the  sense 
"   '    ] 


other  Teutonic  dialects,  signifies  a  wood  or  forest. 
It  is  found  in  names, as  in  Walt-ham,  wood-house; 
corruptly  pronounced  Wal-tham. 

WEALD'£N,  a.    A  term  applied  in  England  to  cer- 
tain strata  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oolitic  series. 
Mantell. 

WEALS'MAN,  n.  [weal  and  man.]  A  name  given 
sneeringly  to  a  politician.  Shak. 

WEALTH,  (welth,)  n.  [from  weal;  Sax.  welega, 
wclga,  rich.] 

1.  Prosperity;  external  happiness.    [Obs.] 

2.  Riches  ;  large  possessions  of  money,  goods,  or 
land  ;  that  abundance  of  worldly  estate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  estate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  affluence ;  opulence. 

Each  day  new  irnt'th  without  their  care  provides.         Dryden. 

WEALTH'-GIV-ING,  a.    Yielding  wealth. 
WEALTH'I-ER,  a.  comp.     More  wealthy.      Borrow. 
WEALTH'I-LY,  (welth'e-le,)  adv.     Richly.     Shak. 
WEALTH'I-NESS,  71.    State  of  being  wealthy  ;  rich- 

WEALTH'Y,  (welth'e,)  a.  Rich,  having  large  pos- 
sessions in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities,  or 
larger  than  the  generality  of  men  ;  opulent;  affluent. 
As  wealth  is  a  comparative  thing,  a  man  may  be 
wealthy  in  one  place,  and  not  so  in  another.    A  man 
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may  be  deemed  wealthy  in  a  village,  who  would  not 
be  so  considered  in  London. 
WEAN,  (ween,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wenan,  gewmnan,  to  ac- 
custom ;  from  the  root  of  wone,  wont;  gewanian,  to 
delay;  D.  wenan,  afwenan;  G.entwbhnni;  Sw.vdnja. 
See  Wont.] 

1.  To  accustom  and  reconcile,  as  a  child  or  other 
young  animal,  to  a  want  or  deprivation  of  the 
breast. 

And  the  child  grew  and  was  weaned.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

2.  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections,  from 
any  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile  to  the  want  or  loss 
of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  wean  the  heart  from  temporal 
enjoyments. 

WeAN'jED,  pp.  or  a.  Accustomed  or  reconciled  to 
the  want  of  the  breast  or  other  object  of  desire. 

WEAN'EL,       I  n.     A  child   or   otiier  animal   newly 

WeAN'LING.J      weaned.  Milton. 

WeAN'ING,  ppr.  Accustoming  or  reconciling,  as  a 
young  child  or  other  animal,  to  a  want  of  the  breast ; 
reconciling  to  the  want  of  any  object  of  desire. 

WEAP'ON,  (wep'n,)  71.  [Sax.  wapn,  wepn ;  D.  and  G. 
wapen;  Dan.  caaben  ;  Sw.vapcn.  This  word  seems 
to  be  from  some  root  signifying  to  strike,  L.  vapulo, 
our  vulgar  10/10/1,  awliap.] 

1.  Any  instrument  of  offense  ;  any  thing  used  or 
designed  to  be  used  in  destroying  or  annoying  an  en- 
emy. The  weapons  of  rude  nations  are  clubs,  stones, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  Modern  weapons  of  war  are 
swords,  muskets,  pistols,  cannon,  and  the  like.  , 

2.  An  instrument  for  contest,  or  for  coinba'ting 
enemies. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  —  2  Cor.  x. 

3.  An  instrument  of  defense. 

4.  Weapons,  in  botany,  arms  ;  thorns,  prickles,  and 
stings,  with  which  plants  are  furnished  for  defense  ; 
enumerated  among  the  fulcres  by  Linnaeus. 

Martini. 
WEAP'  ON-£D,  ( wep'nd,)  a.    Armed  ;  furnished  "with 

weapons  or  arms  ;  equipped.  Hayward. 

WEAP'  ON-LESS,  a.    Unarmed ;  having  no  weapon. 

Milton. 
WEAP'ON-SALVE,    (-siiv,)   ti.     [weapon  and  salve.] 
A  salve  which   was   supposed  to  cure  the  wound, 
by  being  applied  to  the  weapon  that  made  it.    [Obs.] 
Boyle. 
WEAR,  (ware,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Wore  ;    pp.  Worn.     [W. 
gwariaw,  to  spend  or  consume;  Sax.  wcrau,  werian, 
to  carry,  to  wear,  as  arms  or  clothes.] 

1.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attrition  ;  to 
lessen  or  diminish  by  time,  use,  or  instruments.  A 
current  of  water  often  wears  a  channel  in  limestone. 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  clothes  or 
weapons ;  as,  to  wear  a  coat  or  a  robe ;  to  wear  a 
sword  ;  to  wear  a  crown. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore.  Pope. 

3.  To  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  ;  to  bear;  as, 
she  wears  a  smile  on  her  countenance. 

4.  To  affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  tis  into  a  liking  of  what  po^il.ly,  in  the  first  essay, 


To  wear  away;  to  consume;  to  impair,  diminish, 
or  destroy,  by  gradual  attrition  or  decay.     Dryden. 

To  wear  off;  to  diminish  by  attrition  or  slow  de- 
cay. South. 

To  wear  out;  to  consume,  to  render  useless  by  at- 
trition or  decay  ;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book. 

2.  To  consume  tediously  ;  as,  to  wear  out  life  in 
idle  projects. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  tire. 

He  shall  wear  oat  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  —  Dan.  vii. 

4.  To  waste  the  strength  of;  as,  an  old  man  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

5.  In  navigation,  to  wear  (originally  veer)  is  to  put 
the  ship  on  the  other  tack,  by  turning  her  round, 
stern  toward  the  wind.  .Mar.  Diet. 

WEAR,  (wire,)  v.  i.    To  be  wasted ;  to  be  diminished 
by  attrition,  by  use,  or  by  time. 

Thou  will  surely  wear  away.  —  Ex.  xviii. 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent. 

Thus  wore  out  night.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  consumed  by  slow  degrees.  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 

To  wear  off;  to  pass  away  by  degrees.    The  follies 
of  youth  wear  off  with  age. 
WEaR,  (ware,)  11.     The  act  of  wearing ;  diminution 
by  friction  ;  as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  garment. 
2.  The  thing  worn. 

Wear  and  tear;  the  loss  by  wearing,  as  of  machin- 
ery in  use. 
WEAR,  (weer,)  n.     [Sax  wmr,  wer ;  from  the  root  of 
werian,  to  hold,  defend,  prelect  ;  D.  waaren  OYwccrcn; 
often  written  wier.     See  Warren  and  Guard.] 

1.  A  dam  in  a  river  to  slop  and  raise  the  water, 
for  conducting  it  to  a  mill,  for  taking  fish,  &c. 

2.  A  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
catching*fish. 

[This  word  is  also  spelt  Weir  or  Wier.] 
WEAR'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  worn.  Swift. 

WEARD,  Sax.,  a  warden,  in  names,  denotes  watch- 
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he  confounded  willl 


'ER,  ii.     [from  wear.]     One  who  wears  or  car- 
is  appendant  to  the  body  ;  as,  the  wearer  of  a 


cloak,  a  a 
2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

TOfiA'RI-£D,  (wG'rid,)  pp.  or  a.    Tired  ;  fatigued. 

WeA'RI-LY,  ado.     In  a  tired  or  weary  manner. 

WffiA'RI-NESS,  B.  [(torn  weary.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing weary  or  tired  ;  that  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of 
strength  which  is  induced  hy  labor;  fatigue. 

With  weariness  ami  \vin<'  c>|>].r.'s.sed.  Dryden. 

2.  Lassitude;  uneasiness  proceeding  from  contin- 
ued waiting,  disappointed  expectation)  or  exhausted 
patience,  or  from  other  cause. 

WEAR'ING,  ppr.  Bearing  on  or  appendant  to  the 
person;  diminishing  by  friction;  consuming. 

2.  a.  Denoting  what  is  worn  ;  as,  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

WEaR'ING,  Ti.     Clothes ;  garments.    [Obs.]     Shale. 

WEXR'ISH,  a.    Boggy;  watery.    [Nut  in  use] 

2.  Weak  ;  wash  v.     [JYol  in  use.]  Carew. 

WeA'RI-SOME,  (we're-sum,)rt.t[from  weary.]  Caus- 
ing weariness  ;  tiresome;  tedious;  fatiguing;  as,  a 
wearisome  march  ;  a  wearisome  day's  work. 

Wearisome  niches  an-  ;■]  |n.inLi-d  to  me.  —  Job  vii. 

WeA'RI-SOME-LY,  adv.  Tediously  ;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness.  Ralegh. 

WeA'RI-SOME-NESS.b.  The  quality  of  exhausting 
strength  or  patience  ;  tiresomeness  ;  tediousness  ;  as, 
the  wcarisomeness  of  toil,  or  of  waiting  long  in  anx- 
ious expectation. 

WEA'RY,  (we're,)  a.  [Sax.  werig ;  allied  perhaps  to 
wear.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  toil  or 
violent  exertion  ;  tired  ;  fatigued. 

[It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  word 
expresses  less  than  Tireo,  particularly  when  applied 
to  a  beast ;  as,  a  tired  horse.  It  is  followed  by  of 
before  the  cause  of  fatigue  ;  as,  to  be  weary  of  march- 
ing ;  to  be  weary  of  reaping;  to  be  weary  of 
study. 

2.  Having  the  patience  exhausted,  or  the  mind 
yielding  to  discouragement.  He  was  weary  of  asking 
for  redress. 

3.  Causing  weaiiness  ;  tiresome;  as,  a.  weary  way; 
a  weary  life.  Spenser.     Shak. 

WEA'RY,  v.  Lt  [from  the  adjective.]  To  reduce  or 
exhaust  the  physical  strength  of  the  body;  to  tire; 
to  fatigue  ;  as,  to  weary  one's  self  with  labor  or  trav- 
eling. 


The  people  shall  u 

2.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee  ;  I  weary  thee. 


Shak. 


In.      [Sax.    wusend,  wcesend;    perhaps 
(      from   the  root  of  wheeze,  and  Goth. 


3.  To   harass   by   any    thing   irksome;    as,   to  be 
wearied  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  tiie  post. 
_To  weary  out:  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue. 

WeA'RY-ING,  ppr.  Exhausting  the  strength  of  the 
body  ;  fatiguing. 

WEA'SANI),  I  n. 

WE'SAND, 
ond,  Dan.  aunde,  breath.] 

The  windpipe  or  trachea  ;  the  canal  through  which 
air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 

W'EA'SBL,  )  a.  *  [Sax.  wesle ;  Dan.  vcsel;    G.  wiesel; 

WEE'Si-JL,  J  D.  weezel.  I  know  not  the  meaning  of 
this  name.     In  G.  wiese  is  a  meadow.] 

A  small  quadruped  of  the  genus  Mustela,  which 
lives  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  other  holes,  and 
feeds  on  small  birds,  but  particularly  on  mice.  It 
has  a  long,  slender  body,  and  short  legs.  A  weasel 
that  frequents  barns  and  corn  houses,  frees  them 
from  rats  and  mice,  and  is  sometimes  deemed  a  very 
useful  inmate. 

WeA'SKL-COOT,  7i.  The  red-headed  smew,  or  Mer- 
gus  minutus.  Cye. 

WEA'SEL-FAC-.ED,(-f:.ste,)a.  Having  a  thin,  sharp 
face,  like  a  weasel.  [Spelled,  also,  Weezel  and 
Weazen.] 

WEATH'ER,  (weth'er,)  n.  [Sax.  weder,  wader,  or 
wether  ;  G.  wetter  ;  D.  weder  or  weer ;  Dan.  vejr ;  S w. 
voider;  Sans,  widara,  a  storm.  The  primary  sense  of 
this  word  is  air,  wind,  or  atmosphere;  probably  the 
Gr.  aiOoo,  whence  ether.] 
Properly,  the  air  ;  hence, 

1.  The  state  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect 
to  heat  or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm, 
clearness  or  cloudiness,  or  any  other  meteorological 
phenomena;  as,  warm  weather:  cold  weather;  wet 
weather;  dry  weather;  calm  weather;  tempestuous 
-weather;  fair  weather  ;  cloudy  weather  i  hazy  weather ; 

2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

3.  Storm  ;  tempest.  Dryden. 
[These  last  significations  are  not  now  in  use,  unless 

by  a  poetic  license.] 

Stress   of  weather;   violent  winds;    force  of  tem- 
pests. # 
WEATH'ER,  (weth'er,)  v.  t.     To  air  ;   to  expose  to 
the  air.     [Rarely  used.]                   Spenser.     Tusser. 
2.  In  seamen's  language,  to  sail  to  the  windward  of 


WEA 

something  else  ;   as,  to  weather  a  cape  ;   to  weather 
another  ship.     As  this  is  often  difficult,  hence, 

3.  To  bear  up  against  and  resist,  though  with 
difficulty  ;  as,  to  weather  the  storm.'  Hale. 

To  weather  a  point;  to  gain  or  accomplish  it  against 
opposition.  Jiddison. 

To  weather  out ;  to  encounter  successfully,  though 
with  difficulty  ;  as,  to  weather  out  a  storm. 

Weather  is  used  with  several  words,  either  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  forming  part  of  a  compound  word. 

WEA'f  H'ER-BEAT'EN,  (weth'er-beet'n,)  a.  Beaten 
or  harassed  by  the  weather.  Milton.    Brandc. 

WEATH'ER-BIT,  h.  A  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
end  of  the  windlass,  without  the  knight-heads. 

WEATH'ER-BOARD,  7i.  That  side  of  a  ship  which 
is  toward  the  wind  ;  the  windward  side.  So,  in 
other  words,  weather  signifies  toward  the  wind  or 
windward;  as  in  weathiT-buw,  weather-braces,  weatli- 
cr-gage,  weather-lids,  wcatVirr-quarter,  weather- 
shrollds,  weather-side,  weather  *\l<'W,  &C 

2.  A  board  forming  a  close  junction  between  the 
shingling  of  a  roof  and  the  side  of  the  building  be- 
neath, usually  at  the  ends  where  there  is  no  cornice. 

WEATH'ER-BoARD,  v.  t.     To  nail  boards  lapping 
one  over  another,  in  order  to  exclude  rain,  snow,&c. 
Gwilt. 

WEATH'ER-BoARD-ING,  n.  The  act  of  nailing  up 
boards  lapping  one  over  another;  or  the  boards  them- 
selves. 

WEATU'ER-RoARDS,  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  planks 
placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship,  when  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary. .  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-BOUND,  a.    Delayed  by  bad  weather. 

WEATH'ER-GLOTHS,  n.  pi.  Long  pieces  of  canvas 
or  tarpauling  used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from 
injury  by  the  weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defend 
persons  from  the  wind  and  spray.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATII'ER-eOCK,  n.  [weather  and  cock.]  A  vane 
or  weather-vane  ;  something  originally  in  the  shape 
of  a  cock,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  which,  by 
turning,  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  that  turns  easily  and  fre- 
quently ;  a  fickle,  inconstant,  person.  Dryden. 

WEATH'ER-DRI V-EN,  (weth'er-driv-n,)  n.  [weath- 
er and  driven.]  Driven  by  winds  or  storms  ;  forced 
by  stress  of  weather.  Carew. 

WEATH'ER-FEND,  v.  t  [weather  and  fend.]  To 
shelter. 

WEATH'ER-GALL,  ti.  A  secondary  rainbow,  said 
to  be  a  sign  of  bad  weather.     [North  of  England.] 

WEATH'ER-GAGE,  ?i.  [weather  and  gage.]  A  ship 
is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage  of  another,  when 
she  is  at  the  windward  of  her,  and  thus  has  the  ad- 


A  gainst  the  weather-gage  of  laws, 
denotes  to  evade  sheer  force  by  dextrous  shifts! 

WEATH'ER-GLASS,  7i.  [weather  and  glass.)  An 
instrument  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  word  includes  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  manometer,  and  anemometer. 

Hutton. 

WEATH'ER-HELM,  n.  [weather  and  helm.]  A  ship 
is  said  to  carry  a  weathrr-helm,  when  she  is  inclined 
to  come  too  near  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-ING,  n.  In  geology,  the  action  of  the 
elements  on  a  rock  in  altering  its  color,  texture,  or 
composition,  or  in  rounding  oil"  its  edges.       Dana. 

WEATH'ER-M6ST,  a.  [weather  and  most]  Being 
furthest  to  the  windward. 

WEATH'ER-PROOF,a.  [weather  and  proof]  Proof 
against  rough  weather. 

WEATH'ER-ROLL,  «.  [weather  and  roll.]  The  roll 
of  a  ship  to  the  windward  ;  opposed  to  Lee-Lurch. 

WEATH'ER-SP5,  n.     [weather  and   spy.]    A   star- 
gazer;  one  that  foretells  the  weather.     [Little  used.] 
Donne. 

WEATH'ER-TIDE,  n.  [weather  and  tide.]  The  tide 
which  sets  against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impelling 
her  to  the  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-TINT-ED,  a.     Tinted  by  the  weather. 

WEATH'ER- WISE,  a.  [weather  and  wise.]  Skillful 
in  foreseeing  the  changes  or  state  of  the  weather. 

WEATH'ER-WIS-ER,  v.  Something  that  foreshows 
the  weather.     [Not  used.]  Dcrham. 

WE  ATII'ER-ED,  pp.  Passed  to  the  windward  ;  passed 
with  difficulty. 

2.  a.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  specimen, 
when  the  surface  is  altered  in  color,  texture,  or  com- 
position, or  the  edges  are  rounded  off  by  exposure  to 
the  elements.  Dana. 

WEATH'ER-ING,  ppr.  Passing  or  sailing  to  the 
windward  ;  passing  with  difficulty. 

WEAVE,  (weev,)  ».  t.  ;  pret.  Wove;  pp.  Woven, 
Wove.  The  regular  form,  Wf.aveo,  is  rarely  or 
never  used.    [Sax.  wefan  :  G.  inhen  ;  1).  weeven  ;  Sw. 


threads  first 


by 


the 


WED 

those  which  cross  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  are  called  the  Weft  or  Woof. 

2.  To  unite  any  thing  flexible  ;  as,  to  weave  twigs 

3.  To  unite  hy  intermixture  or  close  connection  ; 
as,  a  form  of  religion  woven  into  the  civil  «oveia 
ment.  ,4ddi*on. 

4.  To  interpose  ;  to  insert. 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  Sliak. 

WEAVE,  v.  i.    To  practice  weaving  ;  to  woik  with  a 

WEAVER,  77.*  One  who  weaves  ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  weave. 

*2.  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Ploceus,  of 
several  species,  passerine  birds,  natives  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies;  so  called  because  they  con- 
struct curious  and  often  pensile  nests,  by  interweav- 
ing twigs  and  fibers.  Ed.  Encyc. 

WEAV'ER-FISH,  7!.     A  fish   of  the   perch    family. 
[See  U'eever.] 

WEAVING,  ppr     Forming  cloth  by  intermixture  of 
threads. 

WEAVING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  forming  cloth  in  a 
loom,  by  the  union  or  intertexture  of  threads. 
2.  The  task  or  work  to  be  done  in  making  cloth. 

WEA'Z£N,  (we'zn,)  a.      Thin  ;    sharp  ;   as,  a  weazen 
face.  Dickens. 

WEB,  ti.     [Sax.  web  ;  Sw.  vaf.     See  Weave.] 

1.  Texture  of  threads  ;  plexus;  any  thing  woven. 
Penelope  devised  a  web  to  deceive  her  wooers. 

2.  Locally,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

England.     Ireland. 

3.  A  dusky  film  that  forms  over  the  eye  and  hin- 
ders the  sight ;  suffusion.  Shale. 

4.  Some  part  of  a  sword.  Q.U.  net-work  of  the 
handle  or  hilt.  Shak.     Fairfax. 

5.  In  ship-building,  the  thin  partition  on  the  inside 
of  the  rim  and  between  the  spokes  of  a  sheave. 

Cye. 

6.  In  ornithology,  the  membrane  which  unites  the 
toes  of  many  water-fowls. 

Spider's  we/i ;  a  plexus  ef  very  delicate  threads  or 
filaments  which  a  spider  spins  from  its  bowels,  and 
which  serves  as  a  net  to  catcli  Hies  or  other  insects 
for  its  food. 

Web  of  a  coulter,  is  the  thin,  sharp  part. 
WEB'BED,  (webd,)a.     [from  weft.]     Having  the  toes 
united  by  a  membrane,  or  web  ;  as,  the  webbed  feet 
of  aquatic  fowls. 


chairs,  sofas,  &c. 
WEB'-FOOT-ED,  a.   [web  and  foot]    Having 

feet ;    palmiped.      A  goose  or   duck  is  a  web-footed 

fowl. 
WED,  v.  t.     [Sax.  weddian,  to  covenant ;  to  promise  ; 

to  marry;    Sw.  vddja  ;    Dan.  vedder,  to  wager;  W. 

gwezu  ;    L.  vador,  to   give    bail,  or  fwdus,  a  league  ; 

probably  both  are  of  one  family.] 
1.  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 


2.  To  join  in  marriage. 


Shalt  live  with  her.  Milton. 

3.  To  unite  closely  in  affection  ;  to  attach  firmly. 
We  are  apt  to  be  wedded  to  our  own  customs  and 
opinions. 

Men  are  wedded  to  Iheir  lusts.  TUloUon. 

4.  To  unite  forever. 

Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shak. 

5.  To  espouse  ;  to  take  part  with. 

They  wedded  his  cause.     [Obs.]  Clarendon. 

WED,  v.  i.    To  many ;  to  contract  matrimony. 

When  shall  I  i«<i  ?  Shak. 

WED,  ti.     A  pledge. 

WED'DED,  pp.  or  a.    Married  ;  closely  attached. 

WED'DING,  ppr.    Marrying;  uniting  with  in  matri- 
mony. 

WED'DING,  71.     Marriage  ;  nuptials;  nuptial  ceremo- 
ny ;  nuptial  festivities. 

Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding  dower.  Shak. 


WED'DING-DAY,  77.     [wedding  and  day.]     The  day 

of  marriage. 
WED'DING-FEAST,    h       [wedding  and  /east]      A 

feast  or  entertainment  prepared  for  the  guests  at  a 

wedding. 
WEDGE,  (vvej,)  n.      [Sax.   irrcg,   w.reg;    Dan.  reg ; 

Sw.vigg;  D.  wig.     This  word   signifies  a  mass,  a 

lump.] 

1.  A  mass  of  metal ;  as,  a  ircdne  of  gold  or  silver. 
Josh.  vii. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  particularly  iron,  thick  at  one 
end  and  sloping  to  a  Ihm  cdno  at  the  other,  used  in 
splitting  wood,  rocks,  &C.  This  is  one  of  the  6ve 
mechanical  [lowers.  ;\  like  piece  of  wood  is  by 
some  persons  called  a  wedge,  or  a  glut. 
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3.  In  geometry,  a  solid  of  n  in  'tides,  viz.,  a  rectan- 
gular base,  two  rliorniioidal  sides  meeting  in  an  edge, 
and  two  triangular  ends.  Day. 

4.  Something  in  the  fora  of  a  wedge.  Some- 
times, bodies  of  troops  are  dravvji  up  in  the  form  of  a 

WEDGE,  (wej,)  v.  t.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge  ;  to 
rive.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  in  driven  ;  to  crowd  or 
compress  closely.  We  were  trndged  in  by  the 
crowd. 

3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way  ;  as,  to 
wedge  one's  way.  Milton. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge  at  with  wedges  ;  as,  to 
wedge,  on  a  scythe  ;    to  wedge  in  a  rail  or  a  piece  of 

5.  Tojix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge.  [timber. 
Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking-  fast.            Dryden. 

WEDG'SD,  (wej d',)  pp.  Sp',t'.  with  a  wedge  ;  fast- 
ened with  a  wedge  ;  clo-.e'v  compressed. 

WEDGE'-SHAP-ED,    (wej'sriapt,)    a.      [wedge    and 
shape.]     Having  the  slnpe  of  a  wedge  ;  cuneiform. 
A  wedge-shaped  leaf  is  broad  and   truncate  at  the 
summit,  and  tapcrhvg  down  tolhe  base.         Smith. 

WEDG'WOOD-WARE,  n.  [from  the  name  cf  the 
inventor.]  '  A  kind  of  semi-vitrified  pottery,  without 
much  superficial  glaze,  but  capable  of  receiving  all 
kinds  of  colors  by  means  of  metallic  oxyds  and 
ocliers.  Admir.ihie  inutatinns  of  Etruscan  and  other 
vases  have  been  executed  in  this  ware.  Ure. 

WEDG'ING,  ppr.  Cleaving  with  a  wedge  ;  fastening 
with  wedges  ;  compressing  closely. 

WED'LOCX,  n.  [Qu.  wed  and  lock,  or  Sax.  lac,  a 
gift.] 

Marriage  ;    matrimony.  Addison. 

WED'LOCK,  v.  t.     To  marry.     [Little  used.]     Milton. 

WED'LOCK-7i.'D,  (wed'lokt,)  pp.  United  in  mar- 
riage.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 

WEDNESDAY,  (wenz'de,)  n.  [Sax.  Wodensdag, 
Woden's  day ;  Sw.  Odensdag  or  Onsdag ;  from 
Wodin  or  Odin,  a  doily  or  chief  among  the  north- 
ern nations  of  Europe.'] 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week  ;  the  next  day  after 
Tuesday. 

WEE,  a.     [Contru'fed  from  G.  wenig.] 
Small ;  little.     [Not  in  use.] 

WITCH'-ELm'     ™"     A  sPecies  of  elm-  Bacon. 

WEED.n.     [Sax.  weod.] 

1.  The  general  name  of  any  plant  that  is  useless 
or  troublesome.  The  word,  therefore,  has  no  defi- 
nite application  to  any  particular  plant  or  species  of 
plants ;  but  whatever  plants  grow  among  corn, 
grass,  or  in  hedges,  and  which  are  either  of  no  use 
to  man  or  injurious  to  crops,  are  denominated  weeds. 

2.  Any  kind  of  unprofitable  substance  among  ores 
in  mines,  as  mundic  or  marcasite.     [Local.] 

WEED,  n.  [Sax.  wad,  wmda,  a  vestment,  any  gar- 
ment, that  which  is  put  on.] 

1.  Properly,  a  garment,  as  in  Spenser,  but  now 
used  only  in  the  plural,  weeds,  for  the  mourning  ap- 
parel of  a  female  ;  as,  a  widow's  weeds.       Milton. 

2.  An  upper  garment.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 
WEED,  v.  t.     [Sax.  weodian;  D.  wceden.] 

1.  To  free  from  noxious  plants ;  as,  to  weed  corn  or 
onions  ;  to  weed  a  garden. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  noxious  plants  ;  as,  to  weed  a 
writing  of  invectives. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  offensive ;  as, 
to  weed  a  kingdom  of  bad  subjects. 

4.  To  root  out  vice  ;  as,  to  weed  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  Locke.     Jlscham. 

WEED'ED,  pp.     Freed  from  weeds  or  whatever  is 

WEED'ER,  n.  One  that  weeds  or  frees  from  any 
tiling  noxious. 

WEED'ER-Y,  n.  Weeds  collectively  ;  a  place  full  of 
weeds  or  for  the  growth  of  weeds. 

WEED'-GRoWN,  a.     Overgrown  with  weeds. 

WEED'-HOOK,  \  n.     [weed  and  hook.)      A  hook 

WEED'ING-HOOK,  j  used  for  cutting  away  or  ex- 
tirpating weed's.  Tusser. 

WEED'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  weeds  or  whatever 
is  noxious  to  growth. 

WEED'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  freeing  from  nox- 
ious weeds,  as  a  crop.  Cyc. 

WEED'ING-CHIS'EL,  n.  A  tool  with  a  divided 
chisel  point,  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  with- 
in the  ground.  Cyc. 

WEED'ING-FOR'CEPS,  >  n.       An    instrument     for 

WEED'ING-TONCS,  j  taking  up  some  sorts  of 
plants  in  weeding. 

WEED'ING-FORK,  n.  A  strong,  three-pronged  fork, 
used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds. 

WEED'ING-RHIM,  n.  An  iinpiement  somewhatlike 
the  frame  of  a  wheel-barrow,  used  for  tearing  up 
weeds  on  summer  fallows,  &c. ;  used  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land. Ct/c. 

WEED'LESS,  o.    Free  from  weeds  or  noxious  matter. 
Dryden. 

WEED'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds  ;  as,  weeJIi/  tro- 
phies. Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds  ;  as,  weedy  grounds  ;  a 
weedy  garden  ;  weedy  corn. 


WEI 

WEEK,  n.    [Sax.  weoc ;  D.  week ;  G.  woche  ;  Dan.  uge , 
Sw.  vecka.] 

1.  The  space  of  seven  days. 


-  Lute  ii 
week, 


week  of 


2.  In  Scripture,  a  propheti 
years,  or  seven  years.     Dun.  ix. 
WEEK'-DaY,  n.     [week  and  day.]     Any  day  of  the 

week  except  the  Sabbath.  Pope. 

WEEK'LY,  a.  Coining,  happening,  or  done  once  a 
week  ;  hebdomadary  ,  as,  a  weekly  payment  of  bills  ; 
a  weekly  gazette  ;  a  weekly  allowance. 

Dryden.     Swift. 
WEEK'LY,  adv.    Once  a  week  ;  by  hebdomadal  pe- 
riods ;  as,  each  performs  service  weekly.        Ayliffe. 
WEEL,  n.     [See  Well.     Sax.  wail,  from  wcallan,  to 
boil.] 

A  whirlpool.     [Not  in  use.] 
WEEL,      I  n.    A  kind  of  twiggen  trap  or  snare  for 
WEEL'Y,  (      fish.  Carew. 

WEEN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wenan,  to  think,  suppose,  or  hope, 
and  to  wean.     The  sense  is,  to  set,  fix,  or  hold  in  the 
mind  ;  G.  wiihnen,  to  imagine  ;  D.  waaneiu] 
To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  fancy. 

Spenser.     Milton. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  burlesque.] 
WEEN'LN'G,  ppr.     Thinking,  imagining.     [Obs.] 
WEEP,  v.  i.;  prct.  and  pp.  Wept.  Weeped,  I  believe, 
is  never  used.     [Sax.   wcyan;    evidently  the    same 
word  as  whoop.     (See  Whoop.)     The  primary  sense 
is,  to  cry  out.] 

1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  anguish  by  outcry. 
This  is  the  original  sense.  But  in  present  usage,  to 
manifest  and  express  grief  by  outcry  or  by  shedding 
tears. 

They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him.  — 


Mit/ord. 
Persons  some- 


rarely  seen  to  weep  or  to  Iaug 

2.  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion, 
times  weep  for  joy. 

3.  To  lament  ;  to  complain.     Nam.  xi. 
WEEP,  o.  t.    To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

We,  wandering.  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  ami  weep  each  other's  woe.         Pope. 

2.  To  shed  moisture  ;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gum  and  balm.   Milton. 

3.  To  drop  ;  as,  the  weeping  amber.  Pope. 

4.  To  abound  with  wet ;  as,  weeping  grounds. 

Mortimer. 
WEEP'£D,  (weept,)p/>.    Lamented;  bewailed,  shed 


who  sheds  tears. 

Dryden. 
3  of  a  mourning 
Johnson. 


2.  A  white  border  on  the  sle 


3.  A  species  of  monkey,  of  the  sapajou  group, 
found  in  Guiana,  the  Cebtts  Apella. 

Jardine.     P.  Cyc. 

WEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Lamenting;  shedding  tears. 

WEF.P'ING,  n.     Lamentation. 

WEEP'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  weeping  manner. 

WEEP'ING-ROCK,  n.  [weep  and  rock.]  A  porous 
rock  from  which  water  gradually  issues. 

WEEP'ING-SPIUNG,  n.  A  spring  that  slowly  dis- 
charges water. 

WEEP'ING-WIL'LOW,  n.  A  species  of  willow 
whose  branches  grow  very  long  and  slender,  and 
hang  down  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

WEER'ISH,  a.  Insipid;  weak;  washy;  surly.  [Not 
in  use.]  Jischam. 

WEE'S£L;  the  more  proper  spelling  of  Weasel. 

WEET,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Wot.    [Sax.  wit  an ;  D.  weeten ;  Sw. 
vela ;  G.  wissen ;  Russ.  vida»u ;  a!l;«d  probably  to  L. 
video,  Gr.  £'(5oj] 
To  know.     [  Obs.] 

WEET'LESS,  a.     Unknowing.     [Obs.] 

WEE'VER,  n.  A  kind  of  fish  belonging  to  the  perch 
family,  a  species  of  Tracliinus,  of  which  about  four 
species  are  well  known.  They  inflict  wounds  with 
the  spines  of  their  first  dorsal  fin,  which  are  much 
dreaded.     Their  flesh  is  esteemed. 

WEE'V/L,  n.     [Sax.  wefl;  G.  wlbel.] 

A  small  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  with  a  long 
snout.  It  is  destructive  to  many  buds  and  fruits, 
and  also  to  magazines  of  grain.  E.  C.  Hcrrick. 

WEE'V/L-Y,  a.     Infested  with  weevils. 

WEE'Z-EL,  a.  Thin  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  wceiel  face.  [Lo- 
cal.]    [Sec  Weasel.]  Smart. 

WEFT,  old  prct.  of  Wave.  Spenser. 

WEFT,  n.     [from  weave.]     The  woof  of  cloth  ;    the 
threads  that  cross  the  warp  from  selvedge  to  selv- 
edge. 
2.  A  web  ;  a  thing  woven.  Ci/c. 

WEFT,  n.  A  thing  waved,  waived,  or  cast  away. 
[JVuf  used.]     [See  Waik.] 

WEFT'AGE,  7t.     Texture.     [Not  used.]  Grew. 

WEIGH,  (wa,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wwg,  wcg,  a  balance  ;  wm- 
gan,  to  weigh,  to  bear,  to  carry,  L.  vcho  ;  D.  weegen, 
wikken;  G.  wdgen  ;  Sw.  vdga;  Dan.  vcjcr,  to  weigh  ; 


Russ.  vaga,  a  balance  ;    Amharii 
weight.     See  Wao.] 

1.  To  examine  by  the  balance 


,  iYP<fe 


ascertain  the 


WEI 

weight,  that  is,  the  force  with 
to  the  center  of  gravity  ;  as,  to 
gold. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  ih  weight ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saxon  sense  of  the  verb,  to  lift  to  an  equi- 
poise a  weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum. 
Thus,  when  a  body  balances  a  weight  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  avoirdupois,  it  lifts  or  l>ears  it,  and  is 
said  to  weigh  so  much.  It  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

3.  To  raise  ;  to  lift ;  as  an  anchor  from  the  trround, 
or  any  other  body  ;  as,  to  weigh  anchor  ;  to  weierh  an 
old  hulk. 

4.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight. 

They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  —  Zech.  xi. 

5.  To  ponder  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  or  examine 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion  ;  as,  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  scheme. 

Regard   not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh   onlv  what  is 
spoken.  /looker. 

6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  v.iili  gnld  she  weighs.  Pope. 

7.  To  regard  ;  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice. 

1  weigh  not  you.  Shak. 

To  weigh  down  ;  to  overbalance. 
2.  To  oppress  with  weight  ;  to  depress. 
WEIGH,  (wa,)  v.  i.     To  have  weight ;  as,  to  weigh 
lighter  or  heavier. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  have  weight 
in  the  intellectual  balance.  This  argument  weiglu 
with  the  considerate  part  of  the  community. 

3.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  besom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

To  weigh  down;  to  sink  bv  its  own  weight. 
WEIGH,  (wa,)  7t.     A  certain  quantity.     [See  Wey.1 
WEIGH'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  weighed. 
WEIGH'AGE,  n.     A  duty  or  toll   paid  for  weighing 

merchandise.  Bonvier. 

WEIGH'ED,  (wade,)  pp.  Examined  by  the  scales; 
having  the  weight  ascertained. 

2.  Considered. 

3.  a.  Experienced:  as,  a  young  man  not  weighed 
in  state  affairs.     [Not  in  use.)  Bacon. 

WEIGH'ER,  (wi'er,)  n.     One  who  weighs. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  weigh  commodities. 

WEIGHING,  (wa'ing,)  ppr.  Examining  by  scales  ; 
considering. 

WEIGH'ING,  n.     The  act  of  ascertaining  weight. 

2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once  ;  as,  a  weirrhing 
of  beef. 

WEIGII'ING-CAGE,  n.  A  cage  in  which  small  liv- 
ing animals  mav  be  conveniently  weighed.       Cue. 

WEIGH'ING-HOUSE,  7t.  A  building  furnished  with 
a  dock  and  other  conveniences  for  weighing  com- 
modities and  ascertaining  the  tunnage  of  boats  to  be 
used  on  a  canal.  Cyc. 

WEIGH'ING-M  A-CHINE',  (wa'ing-ma-sheen',)  h.    A 
machine  for  weighing  heavy  bodies,  and  particularly 
wheel-carriages,  at  turnpike  gates.    [England.]     Cyc. 
2.  A  machine  for  weighing  caitle,  &c. 

WEIGHT,  (wate,)  ti.  [Sax.  wild;  Sw.  vigt;  Ger.  ge- 
wicht.     See  Weigh.] 

1.  The  quantity  ot  a  body  ascertained  by  the  bal- 
ance ;  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth  in  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  surface  ;  gravity. 

In  a  strictly  philosophical  sense,  weight  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  not  gravity  itself ;  but 
the  above  is  the  popular  use.  The  weight  of  a  body 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter. 

Newton. 

2.  A  mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal,  to 
be  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies; 
as,  a  weight  of  an  ounce,  a  pound,  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred,  &c.  The  weights  of  nations  are  different, 
except  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  which 
are  the  same. 

3.  A  standard  of  weight;  as,  troy  weiglit;  apothe- 
caries' weight,  &c. 

4.  In  mcchanies,  that  which  receives  motion;  op- 
posed to  the  power  which  gives  motion. 

5.  A  ponderous  mass  ;  something  heavy. 

A  man  leaps  tn  tier  wiili  w.-i»h<*  in  his  hunts.  Bacon. 

6.  Pressure  ;  burden  ;  as,  the  weight  of  grief;  weight 
of  care  ;  weight  of  business  ;  weight  of  government. 

7.  Importance;  power;  influence;  efficacy;  con- 
sequence; moment;  impressiveness ;  as,  an  argu- 
ment of  great  weight :  a  consideration  of  vast  weight. 
The 'dignity  of  a  man's  character  adds  weight  to  his 

WEIGHT'I-LY,  (wate'-,)  adv.  Heavily  ;  ponderously. 
2.  With  force  or  impressiveness  ;  with  moral 
power. 

WEIGHT'I-NESS,  (wate'-,)  ?!.  Ponderousness  ;  gravi- 
ty ;  heaviness. 

2.  Solidity;  force;  impressiveness;  power  of  con- 
vincing ;  as,  the  weightincss  of  an  argument. 

Locke. 

3.  Importance.  Hayward. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOCK.- 


*  See  Pictorial  Illastraliu 


1  Sev   Tu/i/r  of 


WEL 

WEIfiHT'LESS,  (wate'less,)  a.     Having  no  weight  ; 

light.  Dnjdcii. 

WEIGIIT'Y,  (vvit'e,)  a.   Having  great  weight ;  heavy; 

ponderous  ;  as,  a  weighty  body. 
■2.  Important;    forcible;    momentous;    adapted  to 

weigliti;  reasons  ;  weighty  matters  ;  weighty  consider- 


[JVot  in  use.] 

WeIR,  n.     [Sax.  wmr,  wcr  ;  D.  waaren,  or  loeercn.] 
1    A  dam  in  a  river,  to  stop  and  raise  the  water 
for  conducting   it  to  a   mill,  for  taking  fish,  Sec. 

2.  A  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
taking  fish.     [See  also  Wear.] 

WEIRD,  (weerd,)  re.     A  spell  or  charm.       W.  Scott. 

WeIRD,  a.     Skilled  in  witchcraft.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

WEI VE,  for  Waive.     [JVot  in  use.]  Gower. 

WEL'A-WaY  ;  an  exclamation  expressive  of  grief  or 
sorrow,  equivalent  to  Alas.  It  is  a  compound  of 
Sax.  wa,  woe,  and  la,  oh.  The  original  is  wa-la,  which 
is  doubtless  the  origin  of  our  common  exclamation, 
O  la,  and  to  this  wa,  woe,  is  added.  The  true  orthog- 
raphy would  be  VValavva.  But  the  word  is,  I  be- 
lieve, wholly  obsolete. 

WEL'COME,  (wel'kuin,)  a.  [Sax.  wil-cuma  ;  well  and 
come;  that  is,  your  coming  is  pleasing  to  me.] 

1.  Received  with  gladness;  adni'tted  willingly  to 
the  house,  entertainment,  and  company;  as,  a  wel- 
come guest. 

2.  Producing  gladness  in  its  reception  ;  grateful ; 
pleasing;  as,  a  welcome  present ;  welcome  news. 

3.  Free  to  have  or  enjoy  gratuitously.  You  are 
welcome  to  the  use  of  my  library. 

To  bid  welcome  ;  to  receive  with  professions  of 
kindness.  Bacon. 

WEL'COME  is  used  elliptically  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own.  Dryden. 

WEL'eOME-TO-OUR-HOUSE,  n.    An  herb. 
WEL'COME,  n.    Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles.  Shak. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new  comer.  We 
entered  the  house  and  found  a  ready  welcome. 

WEL'COME,  o.  t.     [Sax.  wilcumian.] 

To  salute  a  new  comer  with  kindness ;  or  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  hospitably,  gratuitously,  and 
cheerfully. 

Thus  we  salute  tli'1  with  our  e;irly  song, 

.And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  frlilton, 

WEL'COM-ED,     (wel'kumd,)   pp.       Received    with 

gladness  and  kindness. 
WEL'COME-LY,  ado.     In  a  welcome  manner. 

Brown. 
WEL'COME-NESS,  n.     Gratefulness  ;  agreeahleness  ; 

kind  reception.  Boyle. 

WEL'CO.M-ER,  n.    One  who  salutes  or  receives  kind- 

.V  a  new  comer.  Shak. 

WEL'COM-ING,  ppr.      Saluting    or   receiving   with 

kindness  a  new  coiner  or  guest. 
WELD,  )  n.     A  plant  used   by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow 
WOLD,  (      color,  and  sometimes  called  Dver's  Weed. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in   Kent  for  the  London  dyers. 

It  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut.     It  is 

the  Reseda  Lutcola  of  the  botanists.  Cyc. 

WELD,  v   t.     To  wield.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELD,  v.  t.     [Sw.  valla,  to  weld  ;  G.  wcllen,  to  join  ; 

I),  wellen,  to  well,  to  spring,  lu  soder.] 

To  unite  or  hammer  into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces 

of  iron,  when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  tire. 

WELD'ED,  pp.    Forged  or  beat  into   union  in  an  in- 
tense heat. 
WELD'ER,  re.     One  who  welds  iron. 

2.  A  manager  ;  an  actual  occupant.     [JVot  in  use.] 


WELD'ING-HeAT,  n.  The  heat  necessary  fur  weld- 
ing iron  bars. 

WEL'FARE,  re.  [well  and  fare,  n  good  going;  G. 
wulilfahrt;  D.  weloaart ;  Sw.  valfart  ;  Dan.  velficrd.] 

1.  Exemption  from  misfortune,  sickness,  calamity, 
or  evil  ;  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  the  common 
blessings  of  life;  prosperity;  happiness;    applied   to 

2.  Exemption  from  any  unusuai  evil  or  calamity  ; 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  the  ordi- 
nary blessings  of  society  and  civil  government;  ap- 
plied to  states. 

WELK,  v.  i.  [G.  and  D.  welkcn,  to  wither,  to  fade,  to 
decay;  primarily,  to  shrink  or  contract,  as  things  in 
drying,  whence  the  Saxon  weolc,  a  whillc  or  whelk, 
a  shell ;  from  its  wrinkles.] 

To  decline  ;  to  fade  ;  to  decay  ;  to  fall. 

When  ruddy  Phoibus  'gins  to  welk  in  west.     [06s.]    Spenser. 

WELK,  v.  t.    To  contract ;  to  shorten.        ■ 

Now  sad  winter  in:!lcc<l  h  idi  tln>  day.  Spenser. 

[Tbis  word  is  obsolete.  But  its  signification  has 
heretofore  been  misunderstood.] 


WEL 


Horns  i/W/l't/  .Mid  v.  :ivei.l  hi;,    the  eiiri'li-vd  sen.  Shak. 

[Oos.J 

WEL'KIN,  re.  [Sax.  wolc,  wolcen,  a  cloud,  the  air, 
ether,  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  G.  wolkc,  a  cloud.  Qu. 
Sax.  wealcan,  to  roll,  to  full.] 

The  visible  regions  of  the  air  ;  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Chancer.     Milton. 
[This  is  obsolete,  unless  in  poetry.] 
Welkin  eye,  in  Shakspeare,  is  interpreted  by  John- 
son, a  blue  eye,  from  welkin,  the  sky  ;  by  Todd,  a 
rolling  eye,  from  Sax.  vcalean,  to  roll ;  and  by  Entick, 
a  languishing  eye.     (See  Welk.)     It  is  obsolete,  at 
least  in  New  England. 
WELK'ING,  ppr.     Fading;  declining;  contracting. 
WELL,  re.     [Sax.  well,  a  spring  or  fountain  ;  wel/aii,  to 
well,  to  boil  or  bubble,  to  spring,  to  rise  ;  D.  wel,  wcl- 
len,, id. ;  G.  quelle,  a  spring  ;  quellen,  to  spring,  to  is- 
sue forth,  to  tush,  to  well,  to  swell ;  wnllen,  to  swell. 
In  G.  wellc  is  a  wave.    On  this  word  I  suppose  swell 
to  be  formed.] 

1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  the  issuing  of  water 
from  the  earth. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  r.r  the  sacred  well.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  obsolete.] 

2.  A  pit  or  cylindrical  hole,  sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of 
water,  and  walled  with  stone  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  caving  in. 

3.  In  ships,  an  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's 
hold,  around  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower 
deck,  to  preserve  them  from  damage.       Mar.  Diet. 

4.  In  u  fishing  vessel,  an  apartment  in  the  middle 
of  the  hold,  made  tight  at  the  sides,  but  having  holes 
perforated  in  the  bottom  to  let  in  fresh  water  for  the 
preservation  of  fish  while  they  are  transported  to 
market.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  In  the  military  art,  a  hole  or  excavation  in  the 
earth,  in  mining,  from  which  run  branches  or  gal- 
leries. Cyc. 

WELL,  »).  i.     [Sax.  wcllan.] 

To  spring ;  to  issue  forth,  as  water  from  the  earth. 
[Little  used.]  Spenser.     Dryden. 

WELL,  v.  t.     To  pour  forth.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELL,  a.  [Sax.  wel  or  well ;  G.  wohl ;  D.  wcl ;  Sw. 
vdl  ;  Dan.  vel ;  W.  gwell,  better  ;  gwrlla,  to  make 
better,  to  mend,  to  improve  ;  Arm.  guellaat ;  h.  valeo, 
to  be  strong;  Gr.  6X05,  whole,  and  ovXoi,  to  be 
well ;  Sans,  bala,  ball,  strength.  The  primary  sense 
of  valeo  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  whence  to  advance,  to 
prevail,  to  gain,  according  to  our  vulgar  phrase,  to 
get  ahead,  which  coincides  with  prosper,  Gr.  irpoae- 
poi.  I  do  not  find  we'd  used  in  other  languages  as 
an  adjective,  but  it  is  so  used  in  English.  See 
Weal.] 

1.  Being  in  health;  having  a  sound  body,  with  a 
regular  performance  of  the  natural  and  proper  func- 
tions of  all  the  organs  ;  applied  to  animals  ;  as,  a  well 
man  ;  the  patient  has   recovered,  and   is   perfectly 


WEL 


Taylor. 


the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  wtis  well  with  us  in  Egypt.  —Num.  xi. 
3.  Being  in  favor. 

He  wtis  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 

WELL,  ado.    In  a  proper  manner;  justly;   rightly; 
not  ill  or  wickedly      James  ii. 

It  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  licth  at  the  door.  —  Gen.  iv. 

2.  Skillfully;  with  due  art;  as,  the  work  is  well 
done  ;  he  writes  well ;  he  rides  well ;  the  plot  is  well 
laid,  and  well  executed. 

3.  Sufficiently;  abundantly. 

Lot  — beheld  nil  tle>  pi. tin  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 

4.  Very  much  ;  to  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure.  I 
liked  the  entertainment  well. 

5.  Favorably  ;  with  praise. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

6.  Conveniently  ;  suitably  ;  advantageously  This 
is  all  the  mind  can  icell  contain.  I  can  not  well  at- 
tend the  meeting. 

7  To  a  sufficient  degree  ;  perfectly.  I  know  not 
well  how  to  execute  this  task. 

8.  Thoroughly ;  fully.  Let  the  cloth  be  well 
cleansed.     Let  the  steel  be  well  polished. 

She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

9.  Fully ;  adequately. 

We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  —Num.  xiii. 

10.  Far  ;  as,  to  be  well  advanced  in  life. 

■/is  well  as;  together  with  ;  not  less  than  ;  one  as 
much  as  the  other  ;  as,  a  sickness  long  as  well  as  se- 
vere.   London  is  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  as  well  as 


the  1 


iV-ll  ,„„a«h  ;  in  a 
itisfaction,  or  so  as  1 
IVrll  is  him,  seems  I 


loderate  degree  ;  so  as  to  give 
1  require  no  alteration. 
lie  elliptical  for  well  is  to  him. 


To  be  well  off;  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  especially 
as  to  property. 

Well  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  it  is  well, 
and  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  what  has 
been  said  or  done  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  merely  ex- 
pletive. Well,  the  work  is  done.  Well,  let  us  go. 
Well,  well,  he  it  so. 

Well  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  expressing  what 
is  right,  fit,  laudable,  or  "not  defective ;  as,  zasB- 
alfected  ;  wf/Z-dcsigned  ;  undirected  ;  wcH-ordered  ; 
weft-formed ;  wctt-meant ;  wc/Z-minded ;  axiJ-sea- 
soned  ;  70c//-tasted. 

WELL'A-DaY,  alas,  Johnson  supposes  to  he  a  cor- 
ruption of  Wei. awav,  which  see.  Shak.     Gay. 

WELL-AC-COU'TER-A'D,  f  «.     Fully  furnished  with 

WELL-AC-COU'TR/oD,      j      arms  or  dress. 

WELL-AD-JUST'£D,  a.     Rightly  adjusted. 

WELL-AlM'A'l),  «.     Rinhtlv  aimed. 

WELL-ANCH'OR-£D,   a.     Safely  moored  ;  well  es- 


.ill,  n. 


WELL-AP-POINT'ED, 

equipped  ;  as,  a  well-ap 
WELL-AU-THEN'TIC 

good  authority. 
WELL-BAL'ANC-£D,  (-hal'anst,) 


Fully    fumisht 
nted  army. 
■TED,    a.   '  Suppoi 


;  1  ti 1 i 


ightly    Ik, 


land. 


ill  or  pit,  serving 


WELL-DRESS'A'D,  (-dr,  st',)  «.  Handsomely 
WELL-ED'U-CA-TED,    a.      Having   a   good 


WELL'Bic-ING,  re.  [well  and  being.]  Welfare  ;  hap- 
piness ;  prosperity  ;  as,  virtue  is  essential  to  the 
irrll-briii"-  id'  men  or  of  society. 

WELL'-BE-LOVA'D,  (-be-luvd'or-luv'cd,)  a.  Great- 
Iv  beloved.     Mark  xii. 

WELL'-BORN,  a.  [well  and  born.]  Born  of  a  noble 
or  respectable  family  ;  not  of  mean  birth. 

Walter      Dryden. 

WELL'-BRED,  a.  [well  and  bred.]  I  uca'ted  to 
polished  manners  ;  polite.  Ri    -.amnion. 

WELL'-BUILT,  a.     Built  in  a  substantial  1   auner. 

WELL-COM-1'LEX'ION-.ED,  a.  Having  a  good  com- 
plexion. 

WELL-CON-DI"TION-£D,  (-dish'und,)  a.  Being  in 
a  good  state. 

WELL-COUCH'£D,  (-koucht'O  a.  Couched  in  prop, 
er  terms. 

WELL-DE-FIN'ED,  a.     Truly  defined".' 

WELL-DE  SCRTB'AD,  a.     Truly  described. 

WELL-UE-VIS'T-.D,  a.     liinhlly  devised. 

WELL-IM-GEST'E1),  a.     Fully  digested. 

WELL-DIS-CERN'AT),  a.     Rightly  discerned. 

WELL-IMS  I'uS'A'l),  a.     Ridilly  disposed. 

WELL'-DO-ER,  n.  One  who  performs  his  moral  and 
social  duties. 

WELL'-DO-L\TG,  re.  A  doing  well ;  performance  ol 
duties. 

WELL-DONE',  czclam.     [well  and  done.]     A  word  ol 
naise  ;  bravely 
ELL'-DRaIN 
vent  for  water, 
to  discharge  the  water  of  w 

WELL'-DRaIN,  n.  I.  To  drain  land  by  means  ol 
wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the  water,  and  from 
which  it  is  ili-charged  by  machinery.  Cyc. 

WELL'-DRAWN,  a.     Truly' 

dressed, 
ood   edi 

WELL-ES-TAB'LISII-£D,  (-lisht,)  a.  Firmly  estab- 
lished. 

WELL'FaRE  is  now  written  Welfare. 

WELL-Fa'VOR-AD,  a.  Handsome;  well  formed; 
beautiful  ;  phasiug  to  the  eve.     Gen.  xxix 

WELL-FLA'VOR-£D,  a.     Having  a  high  flavor 

WELL-FORM'£D,  a.     Formed  well. 

WELL-FOUND'ED,  a.  Founded  on  good  and  valid 
reasons,  or  on  strong  probabilities. 

WF.LL-GROl'XD'El),  a.  [well  and  ground.]  Well 
founded;  having  a  solid  foundation. 

WELL'-HEAD,  (wel'hed,)  re.  [well  and  head.]  A 
source,  spring,  or  fountain.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELL'-IloLE,    vi.      In    a  flight   of  stairs,   the   open 

space  in  the  middle,  beyond  the  ends  of  (he  stairs. 

GwiU. 

2.  A   cavity   which  receives   a    counterbalancing 

weight  in  certain  mechanical  contrivances,  and  also 

for  other  purposes.  Buchanan. 

WELL-HUS'BAND-ED,  a      Husbanded  properly. 

WELL-IN-FOR.M'KD,  a.     Correctly  informed. 

WELL-IN-STRUCT'ED,   a.      Rightly  or    fully    in- 

WELL-IN-TEND'ED,  a.  Intended  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, or  with  upright  motives. 

WELL-IX-TEN'TIOX-i.'D.  a.  Having  upright  in- 
tentions or  1  urpose.  jMducr. 

WELL'-KNo  vVN,  a.     Fully  known. 

WELL-MAN  NER-£D,  a.  [welt  and  manner.]  Polite  ; 
well-bred  ;  complaisant.  Dn/den. 

WELL'-MF.AN-ER,  re.  [well  and  mean.]  One'whose 
intention  is  good.  Dryden. 

WELL'-MeAJM-ING,  a.     Having  a  good  intention. 
KUlingbeck. 

WELL'-MEANT,  (-ment.)  a.     Rightly  intended. 

WELL-MET',  erclam.  A  term  of  salutation  denoting 
joy  at  meeting. 

WELL-MINDED,  n.  [well  and  mind.]  Well  dis- 
posed ;  having  a  good  mind. 
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WELL-MOR'AL-IZ-ED,  a.  Regulated  by  good  morals. 
Milncr. 

WELL'-NA-TUR-ED,  a.  [well  and  natured.]  Good 
natured;  kind.  Dryden. 

WGLL'-NlGH,    adv.       [well    and    nigh.]      Almost  ; 

.   nearly. 

VVELL-OR'DER-ED,  a.    Rightly  ordered. 

WELL-PAINT'ED,  a.     Painted  well. 

WEEL-POL'I-CI-£D,  (-poi'e-sid,)  a.  Having  a  good 
policy. 

WE'L  INn/lSK-EO,  «.     Highly  polished. 

WEEI/-READ,  (-red,)  a.     Having  extensive  reading. 

WELL-REG' U.-LA-TED,  a.  Having  good  regula- 
tions. 

WELL'-ROOM,  n.  [well  and  room.]  In  a  boat,  a 
place  in  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  collected; 
and  whence  it  is  thrown  out  with  a  scoop. 

WELL'-SET,  a.     Having  go.. d  symmetry  of  parts. 

WELL'-SET-TLED,  a.  Fully  settled;  well  mar- 
ried. 

WELL'-SINK-ER,  n.     One  who  digs  wells. 

WELI/-SPE1),  a.     Having  good  success. 

WELL'-SPENT,  a.  [well  and  spent.]  Spent  or 
passed  in  virtue  ;  as,  a  well-spent  life  ;  well  spent 
days.  Pope. 

WELL'-SPoK-EN,  a.     [well  and  speak.]     Speaking 
well;   speaking  with  fitness  or  grace;  or  speaking 
kindly. 
2.  Spoken  with  propriety  ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 

WELL'-SPRING,  n.  [well  and  spring.]  A  source  of 
continual  supply.     Prov.  xvi. 

WELL-SToR'ED,  a.     Fully  stored. 

WE1.1/-SWEEP.     See  Sweep. 

WEEL-TEM'PER-ED,  a.     Having  a  good  temper. 

WELL-T'  d'ED,  a.     Done  at  a  proper  time. 

WEEL-T  .aFN'ED,  a.    Correctly  trained. 

WELL-'/   U'ED,  a.    Having  been  fully  tried. 

Southey. 

WELL' -WA-TER,  n.  [well  and  water.]  The  water 
that  flows  into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs; 
water  drawn  from  a  well. 

WELL-WILL'ER,  h.  [well  and  will.]  One  who 
means  kindly.  Sidney.     Hooker. 

WELL-WISH',  n.  [well  and  wish.]  A  wish  of  hap- 
piness. Jlddison. 

WELE-WISH'ER,  n.  [Supra.]  One  who  wishes  the 
good  of  another.  Mdison. 

WELSH,,,.     [Sax.  wrnllisc,   from  wcalh,  a  foreigner; 
weallian,  to   wander;    G.  wW.sch,    foreign,    strange, 
Celtic,  Welsh;   Walsehe  spraehe,  the  Italian  language, 
that  is,  foreign  or  Celtic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Wcl-h  nation. 

WELSH,  n.  The  language  of  Wales  or  of  the  Welsh. 
2.  The  general  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales. 
The  word  signifies  foreigners  or  wanderers,  and  was 
given  to  this  people  by  other  nations,  probably  be- 
cause they  came  from  some  distant  country.  The 
Welsh  call  themselves  Cijmry,  in  the  plural,  and  a 
Welshman  Cymro,  and  their  country  Cymru,  of 
which  the  adjective  is  Cymreig,  and  the  "name  of 
their  language,  C/iairurg.  '  They  are  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland.  Owen. 

WELSH-RAB'BIT,  n.  [properly  Welsh  rare-bit] 
Cheese  melted  into  a  mass,  and  usually  spread  over 
slues  of  toasted  bread. 

WELT,  n.  [W.  gwald,  from  gwal,  a  fence,  a  wall; 
gwaliaw,  to  inclose  ;  gwaldu,  to  Item.     See  Wall.] 

A  small  cord  covered  with  cloth  and  sewed  on 
seams  or  bordi  rs  to  strengthen  them. 

WELT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  vvelt ;  to  sew  a  welt 
on  a  seam  or  border. 

WELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Furnishing  with  a  welt. 

WEL'TER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  weeltan ;  Sw.  vdltra;  G. 
wahen ;  Dan.  vcelter ;  allied  probably  to  wallow,  L. 
voluto.] 

To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal ;  but  usually,  to 
roll  or  wallow  in  some  foul  matter;  as,  to  welter  in 
blood  or  in  filth.  Dryden. 

WEL'TER-ING,  ppr.  Rolling ;  wallowing ;  as  in 
mire,  blood,  or  other  filthy  matter. 

WEM,».     [Sax.]    A  spot;  a  scar.    [Obs.]  Brcrewood. 

WEM.ii.  t.     [Sax.  wennnan.] 
To  corrupt.     [Obs.] 

WEN,  n.  [Sax.  wenn;  D.  wen;  Arm.  guennaen,  a 
wart.] 

An  encysted  tumor  which  is  movable,  pulpy,  and 
often  elastic  to  the  touch. 

WENCH,  n.     [Sax.  wenele.     Qu.  G.  wenig,  little.] 

1.  A  young  woman.     [Little  used.] 

Sidney.     Donne. 

2.  A  young  woman  of  ill  fame.  Prior. 

3.  In  America,  a  black  or  colored  female  servant ; 
a  negress. 

WENCH,  v.  i.    To  frequent  the  company  of  women 

of  ill  fame.  '   Mdison. 

WENCH'BR.b.     A  lewd  man.  Grew. 

WE.\",:!I'[;;<;,  V]ir.  Frequenting  women  of  ill  fame. 
WEN  I),  v.  i.     [Sax.  wevdan.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  to  or  from. 

2.  To  turn  round  [Obs.]  [Wend  and  Wind  are 
from  the  same  root.] 

WEV.N'E  .,  „.  A  weanel.  [See  Weanel.]  [Obs.] 
WEN'NI  ill,  I  a.  I  front  wen.]  Having  the  nature  of 
WE.Wtf,  a  wen. 


WET 

WENT,  pret.  of  the  verb  Wend.  We  now  arrange 
went  in  grammar  as  the  preterit  of  go,  but  in  origin  it 
has  no  connection  with  it. 

WEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Weep. 

When  he  lml  coin-,  near,  lie  In-held  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.  — 


WERE,  (pron.  iver,  which,  when  prolonged,  becomes 
ware.)  This  is  used  as  the  imperfect  tense  plural  of 
be  ;  we  were,  you  were,  they  were ;  and  in  some  other 
tenses.  It  is  the  Danish  verb  viercr,  to  be,  to  exist, 
Svv.  vara,  and  in  origin  has  no  connection  with  be, 
nor  with  was.  It  is  united  with  be,  to  supply  its 
want  of  tenses,  as  went  is  with  go. 

WERE;n.     Adam.     [See  Wear.] 

WeRE'GILD,  ?!.  [Sax.  wer,  man,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  a  man,  and  gild,  geld,  money.] 

Formerly,  the  price  of  a  man's  head  ;  a  compensa- 
tion paid  for  a  man  killed,  partly  to  the  king  for  the 
loss  of  a  subject,  anil  partly  to  the  lord  of  the  vassal, 
and  partly  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  was  paid  by  the 
murderer.  Blackstone. 

WER-NE'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Werner,  the  Ger- 
man mineralogist  and  geologist  who  arranged  min- 
erals in  classes,  &c,  according  to  their  external  char- 
acters, and  advocated  the  theory  that  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  were  formed  by  depositions  from 

WER'NER-lTE,  n.  The  same  with  Scaholite, 
which  see.  Dana. 

WERT,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive 
imperfect  tense  of  be.     [See  Were.] 

WERTH,  WORTH,  in  names,  signifies  a  farm,  court, 
or  village,  from  Sax.  wcorthig.  Lye,  Diet. 

WE'SIL,  for  Weasand.     [J\'ot  in  use.] 

WES'LEY-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Wesleyanism. 

WES'LEY-AN,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  of 
Wesleyanism. 

WES'LEY-AN-ISM,  n.  Arminian  Methodism;  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  church  polity  inculcated  by 
John  Wesley. 

WEST,  n.  [Sax.  west;  D.  and  G.  west;  Dan.  vest; 
Hw.vester;  Fr.  ouest.  This  word  probably  signifies 
decline  or  fall,  or  departure  ;  as  in  L.  oeeidens,  and 
in  other  cases.     In  elements  it  coincides  with  waste.] 

1.  In  strictness,  that  point  of  the  horizon  midway 
between  the  north  and  south  points,  on  the  side, 
where  the  heavenly  bodies  set;  opposed  to  East, 
which  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  side  where 
they  rise.  In  a  less  strict  seme,  the  region  of  the 
hemisphere  near  this  point.  Thus  we  say,  a  star 
sets  in  the  west,  a  meteor  appears  in  the  west,  a  cloud 
rises  in  the  west. 

2.  A  country  situated  in  a  region  toward  the  sun- 
setting,  with  rc-peci  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  States  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri, 
and  call  them  people  of  the  west ;  and  furtnerly,  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the  West, 
in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  the  seat  of 
which  was  Constantinople.     ■ 

WEST,  a.  Being  in  a  line  toward  the  point  in  the 
horizon  midway  between  the  north  and  south  points, 
on  the  side  where  the  sun  sets  ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense, 
being  in  the  region  near  the  line  of  direction  toward 
that  point,  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens 
This  shall  be  your  west  border.—  Num.  xxxiv. 
2.  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west  or  western 
region  ;  as,  a  west  wind. 

WEST,  ado.  To  the  western  region  :  at  the  west- 
ward ;  more  westward  ;  as,  Ireland  lies  west  of 
England. 

WEST,  v.  i.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 
[JVor  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

WEST'ER-ING,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  [/  believe 
not  now  used.]  Milton. 

WEST'ER-LY,  a.     Being  toward  the  west ;  situated 
in  the  western  region  ;  as,  the  westerly  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Oraunt. 
2.  Moving  from  the  westward  ;  as,  a  westerly  wind. 

WEST'ER-LY,  adv.  Tending,  going  or  moving  to- 
ward the  west :  as,  a  man  traveling  westerly. 

WESTERN,  a.     {west  and  Sax.  am,  place.] 

1.  Being  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  west;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the 
sun  sets  ;  as,  the  western  shore  of  France ;  the  west- 
ern ocean. 

2.  Moving  in  a  line  ti  the  part  where  the  sun  sets ; 
as,  the  ship  makes  a  western  course. 

WEST'ING,  7i.  Space  oi  distance  westward  ;  or  de- 
parture westward  ;  as,  the  westing  and  southing  of  a 
ship. 

WEST'  WARD,  adv.  [Sax.  westweard ;  west  and  weard, 
L.  versa*.]     . 

Toward  the  west ;  as,  to  ride  or  sail  westward. 

WEST'WARD-LY,  ado.  In  a  direction  toward  the 
west ;  as,  to  pass  westwardhj. 

WET,a.t  [Sax.  wwt ;  Sw.vata,  Dan.  vade,  moisture, 
Gr.  veros  ;  L.  udus.] 

1.  Containing  water ;  as,  wet  land,  or  a  wet  cloth  ; 
or  having  water  or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface  ;  as, 
a  wet  table.  Wet  implies  more  water  or  liquid  than 
Moist  or  Humid. 

2.  Rainy  ;  as,  wet  weather  ;  a  wet  season 
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WET,  71.     Water  or  wetness  ;  moisture  or  humidity  in 

considerable  degree.    Wear  thick  shoes  or  pattens  to 

keep  your  feet  from  the  wet. 
2.  Rainy  weather  ;  foggy  or  misty  weather.   Sioift 
WET,  v.  t.;   pret.  and  pp.  Wet.     But   Wetted   is 

sometimes    used.      [Sax.   wmtan;    (sw.  vata;    Dan. 

vcederj 

1.  To  fill  or  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to 
sprinkle  or  humectate;  to  cause  to  have  water  or 
other  fluid  adherent  to  tho  surface  ;  to  dip  or  soak  in 
liquor ;  as,  to  wet  a  sponge ;  to  wet  the  hands  ;  to  wet 
cloth 

Wei  the  thinly  .  :.r:li  will  falling  showers.  Milton. 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink.  Walton. 
WETH'ER,  ti.    [Sax.  wether  or  wedder.   In  Dan.  voider 

is  a  ram.] 
A  ram  castrated. 

WET'NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  wet,  either  by 
being  soaked  or  filled  with  liquor,  or  by  having  a 
liquid  adherent  to  the  surface;  as,  the  wetness  of 
land  ;  the  wetness  of  a  cloth.  It  implies  more  water 
or  liquid  than  Homidness  or  Moisture. 

2.  A  watery  or  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
state  of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  ;  as,  the  wetness 
of  weather  or  the  season. 

WET'-NURSE,  71.  A  nurse  who  suckles  a  child,  op- 
posed to  a  Dry  Nurse,  who  brings  up  children  by  hand. 

WET'TISII,  a.     Somewhat  wet;  moist;  humid. 

WEX,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  grow  ;  to  wax.  [JVot  to  be  used.] 
[See  Wax.] 

WEY,  (wa,)  71.     [from  weigh.]     A  certain  quantity. 
In  England,  a  in  i  oil  of  "wool  is  G\  tods,  or  182  lbs.  ; 
a  weigh  of  butter  or  cheese  varies  from  2  to  3  cwt. ; 
a  weigh  of  corn  or  salt  is  40  bushels  ;  a  weigh  of  oats 
or  barley,  48  bushels,  &c.  McCulloch.     One. 

WE'ZAND,  for  Weasand.     [See  the  latter.] 

JVote.  —  In  words  beginning  with  wh,  the  letter  A, 
or  aspirate,  when  both  letters  are  pronounced,  pre- 
cedes the  sound  of  w.  Thus  what,  when,  are  pro- 
nounced hwat,  hwen.  So  they  were  written  by  our 
ancestors,  and  so  they  ought  to  be  written  still,  as 
they  are  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 

WHACK,  (hwak,)  v.  t.  To  strike.  This  is  probably 
the  primary  word  on  which  is  formed  thwack.  [See 
Twit.]      II  bark  is  a  vulgar  word. 

WHALE,  (hwale,)  n.*  [Sax.  hwal,  hwal;  G.walljisch, 
from  wallen,  to  stir,  agitate,  or  rove;  D.  walciseh; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  heal.  This  animal  is  named  from 
roundness,  or  from  rolling;  for  in  Dan.  bruit  is 
arched  or  vaulted  ;  hvatller,  to  arch  or  vault,  D. 
wetven.] 

The  general  name  of  an  order  of  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  ocean,  arranged  in  zoology  under  the  name 
of  Cete,  or  Cetaav,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, in  the  Linnasan  system.  The  Greenland 
whale  is  of  the  genus  Baltena.  When  fully  grown, 
it  is  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  its  greatest  circum- 
ference. The  whale  furnishes  us  with  oil, .whale- 
bone, &.C.  _[See  Cachalot.] 

WHALE'-BoAT,  7i.  A  long,  narrow  boat,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  used  by  whalemen.  , 

WHALE'BoNE,  ?7.  [whale  and  bone.]  A  firm,  elastic 
substance,  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale, 
used  as  a  still",  ning  in  stays,  fans,  screens,  &c. 

WHALE'-FISH-ER-Y,  n.  The  fishery  or  occupation 
of  taking  whales. 

WHALE'MAN,  71.  A  man  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery. 

WHaL'ER,  ti.    Aship  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

WHAL'ING,  ti.     The  business  of  taking  whales. 

WHALL,  )  n.      A  greenish-white  state  of  the  eyes. 

WHAUL,  j      [See  Wall-Eve.] 

WHALL'Y,  a.  Having  greenish-white  eyes.  [See 
Wall-Eve.] 

WHAME,  71.  A  species  of  fly,  Tabanus,the  burrel  fly, 
that  annoys  horses. 

WHANG,  ti.     [Sax.  Viwang.] 

A  leather  thong.     [JVof  in  use.] 

WHANG,  v.  t.     To  beat.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

Grose. 

WHAP,  77.     A  blow.     [Vulgar.]     [See  Awhaf.] 

WHAP'PER,  (hwop'per,)  h.  Something  uncommonly 
large  of  the  kind.  So  tliumper  is  connected  with 
thump,  to  strike  with  a  heavy  blow ;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  a  bold  lie.     [Vulgar.] 

WHARF,  (hworf,)  n.  [Sax.  hwarf,  hweorf;  D.  werf; 
Dan.  vcrf;  Russ.  vorph.  In  1).  wcrven  signifies  to 
raise  or  levy.  In  the  plural,  Wharfs  and  Wharves 
are  both  used.] 

A  perpendicular  bank  or  mound  of  timber  or  stone 
and  earth,  raised  on  the  shore  of  a  haibor,  river, 
canal,  etc.,  or  extending  some  distance  into  the 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading 
ships  and  other  vessels.  The  (wo  longest  wharfs  in 
New  England,  are  at  Boston  and  [.t  New  Haven. 
The  latter  is  much  the  longest,  extending  into  the 
harbor  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

WHARF,  7>.  t  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm 
wail  of  timber  or  stone  ;  as,  the  western  bank  oi  the 
Connecticut  is  whuffed  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  U10 
river  from  Wearing  away  the  land. 

WHARF'AGE,  re.     The  fee  or  duty  paid  for  the  ;viv. 
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VMIAKK'PC:,  ,...     Wharfs  in  n.Mi.vul. 

WHAHF'IN-GEtt,  ft.     A  man  who  lias 
wtiiirf,  or  the  proprietor  of  a  wharf. 

WHAT  (Wot,)  pronoun  relative  or  substitute.  [Sax. 
huHtt*  Guth.  waiht. ;  D.  wat ;  G.  was;  Dun.  and  Sw. 
hvad;  Scot,  quhat;  L.  quod,  quid.  The  Sax.  hwwl, 
heal,  signifies  brisk,  lively,  vigorous  ;  which  shows 
that  this  pronoun  is  the  same  word  as  wight,  a  living 
being,  from  the  root  of  the  L.  vivo,  for  vigo.  (See 
Wight.)      The  Gothic  h  represents  the  Latin  c  in 

1.  That  which.     Say  what  you  will,  is  the  same  as 

•2.   Which  part.     Consider  what  is  due  to  nature, 

3.  What  is  the  substitute  for  a  sentence  or  clause 
of  a  sentence.  "  1  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could 
tear  her."  Here  what  relates  to  the  last  clause,  "  I 
Could  tear  her  ;  "  this  is  what.  I  tell  you. 

4.  What  is  used  as  an  adjective,  of  both  genders, 
"often    in   specifying   sorts  ur    particulars.     See  what 
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desire  in  a  friend  ,  that  is,  I  I.  now  the  qualities  which 
you  desire. 

5.  IVIuil  is  much  used  in  asking  questions.  What 
sort  of  character  is  this?  What  poem  is  this  ?  What 
man  is  this  we  see  coining? 

6.  What  time ;  at  the  time  or  on  the  day  when. 
What  time  the  morn  myse  .iuus  vu.i.iiis  biin^d.  Pope. 

7.  To  how  great  a  degree. 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  !  Dryden. 

8.  Whatever. 

Whether  if  was  (h"  sh-irmr^  ol  his.  lun'^i^lii,  the  strength  of  his 
will  —  or  wlial  it  was.  Bacon. 

9.  Some  part,  or  some.  "  The  year  before,  he  had 
so  used  the  matter,  that  what  by  force,  wluit  by  policy, 
he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  above  thirty  cas- 
tles;" that  is,  he  had  taken  above  thirty  castles,  a 
part  or  some  by  force,  a  part  or  some  by  policy  ;  or 
what  may  be  interpreted  partly.  Knoiles. 

Sometimes  what  has  no  verb  to  govern  it,  and  it 
must  be  considered  as  adverbially  used.  "  What 
with  carrying  apples  ami  fuel,  he  linds  himself  in  a 
hurry  ;  "  that  is,  partly,  in  part. 

10.  What  is  sometimes  used  elliptirally  for  what  is 
this  ?  or  how  is  this  ? 
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11.  What  is  used  interrogatively  and  elliptically, as 
equivalent  to  what  will  be  the  consequence'!  What 
will  follow  7  as  in  the  phrase,  what  if  I  undertake  this 
business  myself? 

What  though ;  that  is,  grant  this  or  that ;  allow  it  to 
be  so. 

W hat.  ho  ;  an  exclamation  of  calling. 

WHAT,  (h wot,)  n.  Fare  ;  things  ;  matter.  [Mot  in 
use.}  Spenser. 

WHAT-EV'ER,  proa,  [what  and  ever.]  Being  this 
or  that;  being  of  one  nature  or  another:  being  one 
thing  or  another  ;  any  thing  that  may  be.  Whatever 
is  read,  let  it  be  read  with  attention.  Whatever 
measure  may  be  adopted,  let  it  be  with  due  caution. 
Whatever  you  do,  let  it  be  dune  with  prudence. 
2.  All  that  ;  the  whole  that ;  all  particulars  that. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps.  Milton. 

WHAT-SO-EV'ER,  a.,  compound  of  what,  so,  and 
ever,  has  the  sense  of  whatever,  and  is  less  used  than 
the  latter.  Indeed,  it.  is  nearly  obsolete.  Whatso,  in 
a  like  sense,  is  entirely  obsolete. 

WHEAL,  it.     A  pustule.     [See  Weal.] 

WHEAT,  (hweet,)n.  [Sax.  hwmtr  ;  Goth,  hwit;  Ice. 
hveitenu ;  G.  meitzen  ;  Sw.  hvete ;  Dan.  hvede  ;  D.  wcit. 
Q.U.  Heb.  ntfln  ;  Syr.  id.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Triticnm,  and  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  which  furnishes  a  white  flour  for  bread,  and, 
next  to  rice,  is  the  grain  most  generally  used  by  the 
human  race.  Of  this  grain  the  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, as  red  wheat,  white  wheat,  bald  wheat,  bearded 
wlieat,  winter  wheat,  summer  wheat,  &c. 

WHEAT'-BIRD,  «.    A  bird  that  feeds  on  wheat. 

WHE  AT'-EAR,  n.  A  small  bird,  common  in  Europe, 
the  Saxicola  (Motacilla,  Linn.)  cenantho  of  Bech- 
Stein  i  called  also  White-Tail  and  Fallow-Finch. 
It  is  allied  to  the  stonechat  and  whiucliat.   P.  Cue. 

WllEAT'M,  (hweet'n,)  o.  Made  of  wheat;  as, 
wheuteu  bread.  Arbuthnot.    Pope. 

WHEAT'-FLY,  7i.*  A  name  given  to  several  insects 
injurious  to  wheat.  It  includes  the  Hessian-fly, 
wlieat-moth,  &c.  E.  C.  Herrich. 

WHEAT'-MOTH,  n.  An  insect  whose  grubs  devour 
the  grains  of  wheat,  chiefly  after  it  is  harvested  ; 
probably  the  same  as  the  Angournois  moth. 

E.  C.  Herrich. 

WHEAT'-PLUM,  n.     A  sort  of  plum. 

WHEE'DLE,  (hwee'dl,)  v.  t.     [Qu.  Gr.  yonrzva,  or 

It  OJTiAAoJ.] 

To  flatter ;  to  entice  by  soft  words 
To  team  the  unlucky  art  oi  wheedling  fools.  Dryden. 

WHEE'DLE,  v.  i.    To  flatter ;  to  coax. 
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WHEE'DLKD,  pp.     Flattered  ;  enticed  ;  coaxed. 
WHEE'DLING,  ppr.      Flattering;    enticing  by   soft 

words.  ^ 

WHEE'DLING,  ?i.     The  act  of  flattering  or  enticing. 
WHEEL,  »i.*  [Sax.  hweol,  hweuhl,  hweogl,  hweagul:  D. 

wieli  Sw.  hiul.    This  seems  to  have  Ws  or  Hg  fur 

its  elements.     See  Syr.  and  Ar.  No.   16,  17,   Class 

Cg.] 

1.  A  circular  frame  oi  wood,  iron,  or  other  metal, 
consisting  of  a  nave  or  hub,  into  which  are  inserted 
spokes  which  sustain  a  rim  or  felly  ;  the  whole  turn- 
ing on  an  axis.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  solid 
circular  or  round  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  which  re- 
volves on  an  axis.  The  wheel  and  axle  constitute 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers.     [See  Axis,  No.  4.] 

2.  A  circular  body.  Shale. 

3.  A  carriage  that  moves  on  wheels.  Pope. 

4.  An  instrument  for  torturing  criminals ;  as,  an 
made  by  the  rack  and  the  wheel. 

Addison. 


(i.  Rotation;  revolution;  turn;  as,  the  vicissitude 
and  wheel  of  things.  South. 

7.  A  turning  about ;  a  compass. 

tie  throws  his  fliirln  in  many  an  airy  wheel.  Milton. 

8.  In  pottery,  a  round  board  turned  by  a  lathe  in  a 
horizontal  position,  on  which  the  clay  is  shaped  by 
the  hand. 

9.  A  circular  frame  having  handles  on  the  periph- 
ery, and  connected  by  the  tiller-ropes  with  the  rud- 
der, used  for  steering  a  ship. 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL,  )  n.    One  of  a  class  of 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL'CULE,  j  animalcules,  with 
arms  for  taking  their  prey  resembling  wheels;  a  ro- 
tifer. Brande. 

WIIEEL'-BAR-RfiW,  n.  [wheel  and  barrow.]  A 
frame  with  a  box,  supported  by  one  wheel,  and 
rolled  bv  a  single  man. 

WHEEL'-BoAT,  n.  [wheel  and  boat.]  A  boat  with 
wheels,  to  be  used  either  on  water  or  upon  inclined 

anes  or  railways. 
HEEL'-CAR-RIAGE,  n.     [wheel  and  carriage.]     A 
carriage  moved  on  wheels 

WHEEL'-RACE,  71.  The  place  in  which  a  water- 
wheel  is  fixed.  Francis. 

WIIEEL'-SHaP-ED,  (hweel'shapte,)  a.  [wheel  and 
shape.]  In  botany,  rotate  ;  monopetalous,  expanding 
into  a  flat  border  at  top,  with  scarcely  any  tube  ;  as, 
a  wheel-shaped  corol.  Smith. 

WHEEL'WUIGIIT,(hweel'rIte,)7i.  [wheel  and  Wright.] 
A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  make  wheels  and 
wheel-carriages,  as  carts  and  wagons. 

WHEEL,  v.  t.  To  convey  on  wheels;  as,  to  wheel  a 
load  of  hay  or  wood. 

2.  To  put  into  a  rotary  motion  ;  to  cause  to  turn 
round  Milton. 

WHEEL,  v.  i.     To  turn  on  an  axis.  Bentley. 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  move  round  ;  as,  a  body  of  troops 
wheel  to  the  right  or  left. 

3.  To  fetch  a  compass. 

Then  wheeling  down  the  sleep  of  heaven  he  files.  Pope. 

4.  To  roll  forward. 

Thunder 
Must  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  il  rolls.         Milton. 

WHEELED,  pp.  Conveyed  on  wheels:  turned; 
rolled  round. 
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WIIHEL'EK,  «.     A  maker  of  wheels.     [Ofe.l 
WHEEL'ING,  ppr.     Conveying   on    wheels  or  in  a 

wheel-carriage  ;  turning. 
WHEEL'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  conveying  on  wheels. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  on  wheels,  or  convenience 
for  passing  on  wheels.  We  say,  it  is  good  wheeling, 
or  bad  wheeling,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 

3.  A  turning  or  circular  movement  of  troops  em- 
bodied. 

WHEEL'Y,  a.    Circular;  suitable  to  rotation. 

Philips. 
WHEEZE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hwcosan;  Arm.  ehueza;  Sw. 
lies,  hoarse  ;  Dan.  hvwser ;  Sw.  hvcisa,  to  hiss,  to 
whiz  ;  Dan.  hvaes,  a  whistling.  Wheeze,  whiz,  and 
probably  whisper,  are  of  one  family,  and  accord  with 
the  root  of  the  L.  fistula.] 
To  breathe  hard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as 
rsons  affected  with  asthma.  Dnjden.     Swift. 

HEE7/ING,  ppr.      Breathing  with   difficulty   and 

WHEEZ'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  breathing  with  difficulty 

WHELK,  (hwelk,)  n.  A  wrinkle  ;  inequality  on  the 
surface  ;  protuberance  ;  a  pustule.  [See  Welk  and 
Weal.] 

2.  A  mollusk,  the  Buccinitm  undatum,  having  a 
shell  univalvular,  spiral,  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval 
aperture  ending  in  a  short  canal  or  glitter.  Whelks 
are  much  used  for  food  in  England. 
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HELM,  v.  t.     [Sax. 
oilma  or  hwilma.] 


1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  cover  by 
immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides  ; 
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as,  to  whelm  a  person  or  a  company  in  the  seas  ;  to 
whelm  a  caravan  in  sand  or  dust. 

2.  To  cover  completely  ;  to  immerse  deeply  ;  to 
overburden  ;  as,  to  whelm  one  in  sorrows. 

3.  To  throw  over  so  as  to  cover.     [JYot  used.} 

WHELM'.ED,  pp.    Covered,  as  by  being  plunged  or 

immersed. 
WIIELM'ING,  ppr.    Covering,  as  by  immersi  .n. 
WHELP,  7i.     [Dan.  hvalp ;  Sw.   calp  ;  D.   wel/j.     This 

word  coincides  in  elements  with  wolf,  L.  ml,,.   . 

1.  Tho  young  of  the  canine  species,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  beasts  of  prey;  a  puppy  ;  a  cub;  as,  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  ;  lion's  whelps. 

2.  A  son  ;  in  contempt.  Shalt. 

3.  A  young  man  ;  in  contempt.  Addison. 
WHELP,  v.  i.     To  bring  forth  young,  as  the  female  of 

the  canine  species  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey. 
Boyle. 
WHEN,  adv.     [Goth.  hwan  ;  Sax.  hwirnne  ;  G.  wann  ; 
D.  wanneer;  L.  quando  ;  Gaelic,  cuinne.] 

1.  At  the  time.  We  were  present  when  General 
La  Fayette  embarked  at  Havre  for  New  York. 

JY.   W. 

2.  At  what  time  ;  interrogatively. 

When  shall  these  things  be  1  —  Matt.  xxir. 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 

Since  when,  liis  oath  is  broke.  Slink. 

4.  After  the  time  that.  When  the  act  is  passed, 
the  public  will  be  satisfied. 

5.  At  what  time 

Kings  may 
Take  their  adenine;,,  ivhen  ;uni  Iim.v  lii  y  let.  Daniel. 

When  as  ;  at  the  time  when  ;  what  time.     [Obs.] 
When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.  Milton. 

WHENCE,  adv.     [Sax.  hwanon.] 

1.  From  what  place. 

Wltence  and  what  art  thou  ?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  source.  Whence  shall  we  derive 
hope  ?     Whence  comes  this  honor? 

Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?  —  Malt.  xiii. 

3.  From  which  premises,  principles,  or  facts.  These 
facts  or  principles  are  admitted,  whence  it  follows  that 
judgment  must  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

4.  How  ;  by  what  way  or  means.     Mark  xii. 

5.  In  general,  from  which  person,  cause,  place, 
principle,  or  circumstance. 

From  whence  may  be  considered  as  tautological, 
from,  being  implied  in  whence;  but  the  use  is  well 
authorized,  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of  it  seems  to 
give  force  or  beauty  to  the  phrase.  We  ascended 
the  mountain,  from  whence  we  took  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  plains  below. 

Of  whence  is  not  now  used.  • 

WHENCE-SO-EV'ER,  adv.  [whence,  so,  and  ever.] 
From  what  place  soever  ;  from  what  cause  or  source 
soever. 


WHENCE-EV'ER.     See  Whensoever. 

WHEN-EV'ER,  adv.  [when  and  ever.]  At  whatever 
time.  Whenever  you  come,  you  will  be  kindly  re- 
ceived. 

WHEN-SOEV'ER.  a.  [when,  so,  and  ever.]  At  what 
time  soever  ;  at  whatever  time.  Locke. 

WHERE,  (hware,)  adv.\  [Sax.  hwasr  ;  Goth,  hwar ;  Sw. 
hvar;  D.  waar.] 

1.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visited  the  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy.        Sidney. 
Iu  ail  pl.u>-s  where  1  ro.nl   inv  name,  I  will  Come  to  thee  and  I 

will  bless  thee.— Ex.  xx. 

2.  At  or  in  what  place. 


3.  At  the  place  in  which. 


childlike  du 

s,  or  fro 


Slialt. 

4.  Whither  ;  to  what  place,  or  from  what  place. 
Where  are  you  g^iing  ?     Where  are  you  from  ? 

[These  uses  of  where  are  common,  and  the  first 
can  not  be  condemned  as  vulgar.] 

Any  where  ;  in  any  place.  I  sought  the  man,  but 
could  not  find  him  any  where. 

Note. —  Where  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
noun,  and  was  so  used  by  Spenser.  "  He  shall  find 
no  where  safe  to  him."     In  this  sense,  it  is  obsolete  ; 


did  you  meet  y< 


'.]     Nea 

r  friend 

Shah. 

Hooker. 


WIIF.l'E-A-BOUT',  romp. 
what  place.     Whercabou 

2.  Near  which  place. 

3.  Concerning  which. 
The  objeel  whereabout  Ihey  are  con' 

[Whereabouts  is  also  used.] 
WHEREAS',    (hware-az',)    comp.      [where  and    OS.] 
When  in  fact  or  truth  ;  implying  opposition  to  some- 
thing that  precedes. 

Are  not  those  found  to  he   Ihe  irr'-alrsl    r.e;dnu,  who  are  lTiOit 
notoriously   Ignorant?    irhcrcas    true   leal    should 
begin  wiih  true  knowledge.  Sprat. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  considering  that  thin's 
are  so;  implj  ing  an  admission  of  facts,  sometimes 


TONE,  BULL,  IJNITE.  -  AM"GFR,  VI"CIOUS.-C  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH :  TH  as  in  THIS. 


:  ib'i  c  1'ktorid  liluslntlitins. 


See  Tublt  of 


WHE 


WHI 


WHI 


followed  by  a  different  statement,  and  sometimes  by 
inferences  or  something  consequent,  as  in  the  law 
style,  where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

Whereas  war*  aie  gin  rtllv  glut's  oi  poverty.  Bacon* 

3.  Whereat;  at  which  place.     [04s.]       Spenser. 

4.  But  on  the  contrary.     [See  No.  1.]      Woodward. 
WHERE-AT',  comp.    [where  and  at.]     At  which. 

Whereat  he  was  no  less  angry  and  ashamed  than  desirous  to 
obey  Zelmtme.  Sidney. 


WHERE-B?',  comp.     [where  and  by.]     By  which. 
You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live.  Shak. 

2.  By  what ;  interrogatively. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?  — Luke  1. 
WHERE'FoRE,  comp.     [where  and  for.]    For  which 
reason. 

Wlierefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  Bhall  know  them.  —  Matt.  vii. 
2.  Why  ;  for  what  reason. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  —  Matt.  xiv. 

WHERE-IN',  comp.     [where  and  in.]     In  which  ;   in 
which  thing,  time,  respect,  book,  &c.     This  is  the 
thing  wherein  you  have  erred. 
2.  In  what. 

Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ?  —  Mai.  ii. 

WHERE-IN-TO',    comp.       [where    and    into.]       Into 

which.     [04,-.]  Bacon. 

WHERE'NESS,  n.     Ubiety  ;  imperfect  locality. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness,  and  is  next 

to  nothing.  Grew. 

[Tim  word  is  not  used,  nor  has  it  any  intelligible  sig- 

WHEREOF',  comp.    [where  and  of.]    Of  which.    We 
are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  we  are  accused. 

2.  Of   what.       Whereof   was  this    house    built? 
[04s.]    - 

How  this  world,  when  and  whereof  created.  Milton. 

WHERE-ON',  comp.     [where  and  on.]    On  which ;  as, 
the  ground  whereon  we  tread. 
2.  On  what.      Whereon  do  we  stand  ?     [04s.] 
WHERE'SO,  comp.     [04s.]     See  Wheresoever. 
WHERE-SO-EV'ER,  comp.    [where,  so,  and  ever.]    In 
what  place  soever;    in  whatever  place,  or  in  any 
p.ace  indefinitely.     Seize  the  thief,  wheresoever  he 
may  be  found. 

[Wherever  is  the  preferable  word.] 
WIlERE'TllROUGH,  through  which,  is  not  in  use. 
WHERE-TO',  comp.    [where  and  to.]    To  which. 

Whereto  we  have  already  attained.  —Phil.  iii. 


[04s.] 
WHERE-UP-ON',  comp.     Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  ami  sent  to  Essex,  whereupon  he  came 
thither.  Clarendon. 

WHER-EV'ER,  comp.  [where  and  ever.]  At  whatever 
place. 

He  can  not  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is.  Atterbury. 

WHERE-WITH',  comp.  [where  and  with.]  With 
which. 

The  'ovc  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me.  —  John  xvii, 
2.  With  what ;  interrogatively. 

Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  —  Judges  vi. 
WHERE-WITH-AL',  comp.     [See  Withal.]    [where, 

with,  and  all.]     The  same  as  Wherewith. 
WHER'RET,  v.  t.     [G.  wirren.     Qbu.] 

To  hurry ;  to  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  give  a  box  on 
the  ear. 

iLow,  and  nut  used  in  America.] 
JR'RET,  n.    A  box  on  the  ear.     [Not  in  use.] 
Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 
WHER'RY,  n.     [A   different  orthography  of  Ferry, 
formed  with  a  strong  brealliint  .  like  whistle,  from  the 
root  of  L.  fistula.] 

1.  A  shallow,  light  boat,  built  very  sharp  at  both 
ends,  for  fast  rowing  or  sailing,  especially  on  title 
rivers.  Hebert. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  some  decked 
vessels  used  in  fishing,  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crabs,  after  the 
verjuice  is  expressed  ;  sometimes  called  Crab-Wher- 
rv.     [Local.] 

WHET,  (hwet,)  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  Whetted  or 
Whet.  [Sax.  hwcttan ;  Sw.  hvdssa;  Dan.  Iivas, 
sharp  ;  hvedscr,  to  whet ;  D.  wctlen  ;  G.  wetzen.] 

1.  To  rub  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  as  an 
edge-tool  ;  to  sharpen  by  attrition  ;  as,  to  whet  a 
scythe  or  an  ax., 

2.  To  provoke;  to  excite  ;  to  stimulate;  as,  to  whet 
the  appetite. 

3.  To  provoke  ;  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious. 

Since  Ciiisn:.-.  I'n.u  did   e7ef  me  against  Cesar, 
1  have  not  sle    .  Shak. 

To  whet  on,  o.  ohet  forward  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  insti- 
gate.    [jYot  used,  nor  proper.]  Shah. 


WHET,  n.     The  act  of  sharpening  by  friction. 

2.  Something  that  provokes  or  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite ;  as,  sips,  drams,  and  whets.    t        Spectator. 

WHETH'ER,  pronoun  or  substitute.  [Sax.  hwatther. 
This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  what  and  the 
L.  uter,  the  latter  not  being  aspirated.  The  si 
seems  to  be  what,  or  which  of  two,  referring  either 
to  persons  or  to  sentences.] 

1.  Which  of  two. 

Whetlier  of  them  [wain  did  the  will  uf  his  fuller  P  — Matt.  xxi. 

Here,  whether  is  a  substitute  for  one  of  two,  and  sig- 
nifies which;  which  of  the  two ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is 
obsolete. 

2.  Which  of  two  alternatives,  expressed  by  a  sen- 
tence or  the  clause  of  a  sentence,  and  followed  by 
or.  "  Resolve  whether  you  will  go  or  not ;  "  that  is, 
you  will  go  or  not  go  ;  resolve  which. 

Note.  —  In  the  latter  use,  which  is  now  most  com- 
mon, whether  is  called  an  adverb.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  the  same  part  of  speech  as  in  the  former  exam- 
ple. The  only  inference  is,  that  in  the  former  ex- 
ample it  represents  or  refers  to  a  noun,  and  in  the 
latter  to  a  sentence  or  clause. 

WHETH'ER-ING.m.  The  retention  of  the  after-birth 
in  cows.  Gardner. 

WHET'STONE,  n.  [whet  and  stone.]  A  stone  used 
for  sharpening  edged  instruments  by  friction. 

WHET'STciNE-SLATE,  (  n.    Novaculite,  a  variety 

WHET'-SLaTE,  J      of  slate  used  for  sharp- 

ening instruments  of  iron.  The  light-green  colored 
variety  from  the  Levant  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is 
called  Honestone.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  damp 
place,  that  it  may  not  become  too  dry  and  hard. 

WHET'TED,  pp.  Rubbed  for  sharpening;  sharp- 
ened ;  provoked  ;  stimulated. 

WHET'TER,  n.  He  or  that  which  whets  or  sharp- 
ens. 

WHET'TING,  ppr.  Rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  mak 
ing  sharp;  sharpening;  provoking;  inciting;  stim 
nlating. 

WHEW'ER,  n.  Another  name  of  the  widgeon.  [Lo- 
cal/] 

WHEY,  (hwa,)  n.     [Sax.  hioxg;  D.  wei  or  Aim.] 

The  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk,  separated  from 
the  more  thick  or  coagulable  part,  particularly  in  the 
process  of  making  cheese.  In  this  process,  the  thick 
part  is  called  ,  nnl,  and  the  thin  part  whey. 

WHEY'EY,  (wha'e,)  a.  Partaking  of  whey  ;  resem- 
bling whey.  Bacon. 

WHEY'ISH,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  whey. 

Philips. 

WHEY'-TUB,  «.  A  tub  in  which  whey  stands  for 
yielding  cream,  &c.  Cyc. 

WHICH,  pron.  [If  this  is  from  the  Saxon  hwile  or 
hwtjlc,  it  is  from  the  Gothic  hwrlriks,  which  coincides 
with  the  Latin  qnalis :  D.  welk,  G.  welche,  wclcher, 
Dan  hwilhen,  hwilhrt,  Sw.  hwilken.  This  is  the  prob- 
able origin  of  the  word,  and  its  true  sense  is  that  of 
the  Latin  i/nis,  i/nulli,  ijinninijiie.  In  these  senses  it 
occurs  in  all  Savon  hooks.  Its  proper  use  was  as  a 
pronoun  of  interrogation,  "  Hwylc  man  is  of  eow  ?  " 
what  man  is  there  of  you  ?  jilutt.  vii.  9.  "Hwylc 
is  min  modor?"  who  is  my  mother?  Mark  iii.  33. 
Its  use  tor  who,  Saxon  lin-a,  as  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  is  an  improper 
application  of  the  word.  In  its  original  sense  it  is 
used  for  all  genders;  as,  which  man,  which  woman, 
which  thing?  As  an  interrogative  we  still  use  it  in 
this  manner.  Its  use  for  who  was  of  long  continu- 
ance, but  is  happily  discontinued  ;  and  our  present 
practice  accords  with  its  original  use  in  the  Saxon.] 

1.  A  pronoun  or  word  of  interrogation  in  all  gen- 
ders ;  as,  which  man  is  it?  which  woman  was  it? 
which  is  the  house  ? 

2.  In  reference  to  things,  or  in  the  neuter  gender, 
it  is  a  relative  referring  to  something  before  men- 
tioned ;  as,  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made."  Oen.  ii.  2.  In  some 
phrases,  the  relative  may  precede  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers. 

3.  Which,  like  other  pronouns,  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  another  word  or  for  a  sentence.  "  We 
are  bound  to  obey  all  the  divine  commands,  which 
we  can  not  do  without  divine  aid."  Here  which  is  a 
substitute  for  uhnj  all  the  divine  commands.  The  man 
was  said  to  be  'innocent,  which  lie  was  not.  Here 
which  is  a  substitute  for  innocent. 

4.  That  which  ;  those  which  ;  as,  take  which  you 
will. 

The  which,  hn  tin  which,  &c,  are  obsolete. 
WHICH-EV'ER,         \pron.     Whether  one  or  the  oth- 
WHIGH-SO-EV'ER,  j      er.    Whichever  road  you  take, 

it  will  conduct  you  to  town. 
WHIFF,  7i.    [W.  Qwif,  a  whiff  or  puff,  a  hiss  ;  cwifiaw, 


udde 
s,  the  whiff  of  a  si 
And  seasons  his  whiffs  wit 
2.  In    ichthyology,  a  fl; 
Rhombus  megastoina. 


puff; 


loker. 

i  impertinent  jokes.  Pope. 

t-fish  of  the  tarbot  group, 
Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 


To    puff;  to   throw  out  in  whitis  ;  to 
consume  in  whiffs. 
WHIF'FLE,  (vvhif'rl,)  v.  L     [D.  wcifelen,  to  waver; 


iwecven,  to  hover.  This  accords  in  sense  with  G 
zweifcln,  to  doubt,  which  would  seem  to  be  from 
zioet,two,oritsroot.  The  G.  has  :t\-u schweifen,  tor 
or  wander,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  sweep  The 
D.  has  also  twyjf'ilen,  to  doubt,  from  twee,  two,  or  it 
root  ;'•'  Sw.  tvifta,  Dan.  tvivlcr,  from  the  root  of  twe 
Yet  whiffle  seems  to  be  directly  from  whiff] 

To  start,  shift,  and  turn  ;  to  change  from  one  opin 
ion  or  course  to  another ;  to  use  evasions  ;  to  pre- 
varicate ;  to  be  fickle  and  unsteady. 

A  person  of  whiffing  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind,  can  not 
close  to  a  point  of  a  controversy.  Wat 

WHIF'FLE,  v.  t.    To  disperse  with  a  puff;  to  scatter. 
More. 

WHIF'FLE,  7i.    Anciently,  a  fife  or  small  flute. 

tt'HIF'FLE-TREE,  I  n.     The  bar  to  which  the  traces 

WHIP'PLE-TREE,  j  of  a  carriage  are  fastened  for 
draught. 

WHiF'FLER,  7i.  One  who  whiffles  or  frequently 
changes  his  opinion  or  course;  one  who  uses  shirts 
and  evasions  in  argument. 

2.  A  harbinger ;  an  officer  who  went  before  pro- 
cessions to  clear  the  way  by  blowing  the  horn  or 
trumpet.  Toone.     Shak. 

3.  A  young  man  who  goes  before  a  company  ii 
London  on  occasions  of  pr-blic  solemnity.  Cyc. 

WHIF'FLING,  ppr.  Shirting  and  turning  ;  prevari- 
cating ;  shuffling. 

WHIF'FLING,  ii.     Prevarication. 

WHIG,  (hwig,)  7i.     [Sax.  hwasg.     See  Whey.] 

Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  with  butter- 
milk and  sweet  herbs  ;  used  as  a  cooling  beverage. 
[Local.] 

WHIG,  71.  [Ash,  in  his  Dictionary,  informs  us  that 
this  word  is  from  whig  gam,  a  term  used  in  Scotland 
in  driving  horses  ;  whig  gam  or,  one  who  drives  horses. 
In  1048,  a  party  of  these  people  inarched  to  Edin- 
burgh to  oppose  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  whig  was  given  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  court.] 

One  of  a  political  party  which  had  its  origin  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  or  II.,  when  great  contests  existed  respect- 
ing the  royal  prerogatives  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Those  who  supported  the  king  in  his  high 
claims  were  called  tories,  and  the  advocates  of  pop- 
ular rights  were  called  whig!.  During  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  war  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution  were 
called  whigs,  and  those  who  opposed  them  were 
called  torics  and  royalists. 

Shall  whigs  and  congress  apn-ar  ?  M'Fingal. 

WHIG,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  whigs. 

WHIG'GAR-GHY,  71.     Government  by  whigs.  [Cant.] 
Swift. 

WHIG'GER-Y,  7i.     The  principles  of  a  whig. 

WIIIG'GISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  whigs;  partaking  of 
the  principles  of  whigs.  Swift. 

WHIG'GISM,  ii.    The  principles  of  a  whig.     Swift. 

WHILE,  (hwile,)  71.  t  [Sax.  hwile  ;  Goth,  hweila  ;  G. 
we'd;  D.  will:  time,  while  ;  Dan.  hvile,  Sw.  hvila,  re- 
pose ;  W.  'cwyl,  a  turn,  Ir.foil.     See  the  verb.] 

Time  ;  space  of  time,  or  continued  duration.  He 
was  some  while  in  this  countrv.  One  while  we 
thought  him  innocent 

Worth  while  ;  worth  the  time  which  it  requires  ; 
worth  the  time  and  pains ;  hence,  worth  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  always  worthwhile  for  a  man  to  pros- 
ecute for  small  debts. 

WHILE,  adv.    During  the  time  that.     While  I  write, 

2.  As  long  as.  [you  sleep. 
Use  your  memory,  and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual 

improvement,  while  you  udte  care  not  to  overload  it.   Walls. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that.  Pope. 
WHILE,  v.  t.    [W.  cwylaw,  to  turn,  to  run  a  course, 

to  bustle;  Eth.  CDUi  1  waala,  to  pass  the  time,  to 
spend  the  day  or  life,  to  remain  ;  Amharic,  id.  ;  Dan. 
hviler,  Sw.  hvila,  to  rest  or  repose  ;  lr.foW.im,  to  stay. 
to  rest,  to  tarry  ;  G.  wcilen,  verweilen,  to  abide,  to 
stay  ;  D.  verwylen,  id.  O-u.  the  identity  of  these 
words.] 

To  while  away,  as  time,  in  English,  is  to  loiter  ;  or, 
more  generally,  to  cause  time  to  pass  away  pleasant- 
ly, without  irksomeness  ;  as,  we  while  away  time  in 
amusements  or  diversions. 

Let  us  while  away  this  Ufa.  Pope. 

WHILE,  v.  i.     To  loiter.  Spectator. 

WHIL'ERE,  adv.  [while  and  ere.]  A  little  while 
ago.     [04s.] 

WHIL'ING,  ppr.  Loitering  ;  passing  time  agreeably, 
without  impatience  or  tedioitsuess. 

WHILK,  71.  A  kind  of  shell,  or  shell-fish  [See 
Whelk.] 

WHl'LOM,  adv.     [Sax.  hwilon.) 

Formerly  ;  once  ;  of  old.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

WHILST,  adv.  The  same  as  While,  which  see. 
[Whiles  is  not  used.] 

WHIM,  7t.t  [Ice.  hwima  ;  W.  ciotni,  a  brisk  motion,  a 
turn  ;  cwiminw,  to  move  round  briskly;  Sp.  quimera, 
a  whim,  a  wild  fanfy,  a  scuffle] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  -  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


wee  i'li  tort, il  lib,..;,  Lilians. 


t  See  Tabic  of  Sywnyms. 


WHI 

1.  Properly,  a  sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind  ; 
a  freak;  a  fancy;  a  capricious  notion.  We  say, 
every   man  baa  bis  whims.    [See   Fheak  and  Ci- 

PlllC-E.J 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate.  S-Ji/l. 

2.  A  low  wit  ;  a  cant  word.  Addison. 

3.  A  machine  worked  by  borses  for  raising  water 
from  the  bottom  of  mines. 

WIIIM'ISREL,  n.     A  bird  closely  allied  to  the  curlew, 
and  resembling  it  in  its  appearance  and  habits. 

WIIIM'PER,  v.  i.     [G.  wimme.ni.] 

To  cry  with  a  low,  whining,  broken  voice  ;  as,  a 
clulil  whimpers.  Locke. 

WHIM'PER-ING,  ppr.    Crying  with  a  low,  broken 

WIIIM'PERING,  n.     [Supra.]'  A  low,  muttering  cry. 

WHIM'PLA'D,  a.     [A  word  used  by  Shakspeare,  per- 
haps a  mistake  for  Whimpered.] 
Distorted  with  crying. 

WIIIM'SEY,  (bwim'/.e,)  n.     [from  whim.]     A  whim  ; 
a  freak  ;   a  capricious  notion  ;    as,  tile  whimscys  of 


WHIM'SI-GAL,  a.  t  Full  of  whims;  freakish;  having 

odd  fancies  ;  capricious. 

My  neighbors  call  me  whimskal.  Addison. 

WHIM'SI-GAL-LY,  adv.     [Supra.]     In  a  whimsical 

mill r;  fivakishlv. 

WHIM'SI-GAL-NESS,  )ii.     [Supra.]     Freakishness ; 
Wimi-Sl-eAL'1-TY,   j     whimsical  disposition  ;  odd 

temper. 
WHIN,  it.     [In  W.  c •oyn  is  a  weed  ;  L.  Genista  spino- 

sa.] 
Gorse  ;  furze  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ulex 


Tus 


Lee. 


WHIN'-AX,  n.  [whin  and  ax.]  An  instrument  used 
for  extirpating  whin  from  land  Cyc. 

P.  Cyc. 

WHIN'CHAT,  7i.  A  small  singing-bird,  a  species  of 
warbler,  the  Saxicola  ruhetra,  (Motacilla  rubetra, 
Linn.)     It  is  common  in  Europe.     Jardine.     P.  Cyc. 

WHINE,  (hwlne,)  u.  t.  [Sax.  waninn  and  cwanian; 
Goth,  hwainon  ;  Dan.  hoinrr,  to  whine,  and  to  whin- 
ny, as  a  horse  ;  Sw.  hvina,  to  squeal  or  squeak  ;  W. 
a'cmtjn,  to  complain  ;  L.  hinnio,  and  qu.  gannio.] 

To  express  murmurs  by  a  plaintive  cry  ;  to  moan 
with  a  puerile  noise  ;  to  murmur  meanly. 

Thy  came  — Willi  a  whining  accent  craving  lib  rty.     Sidney. 
Then,  if  we  whine,  look  pate.  Shak. 

WHINE,  n.    A  plaintive  tone ;  the  nasal  puerile  tone 

of  menu  complaint ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 
WIIT.VER,  «.     One  who  whines.  [Howe. 

WIIIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.      Expressing  murmurs    by  a 

mean,  plaintive  tone  or  cant. 
WIITN'ING-LY,  adv.     hi  a  whining  manner. 
WIIIN'NY,  c.  i.     [1,.  hinnio  :  from  the  root  of  whine.] 

To  utter  the  sound  of  a  horse  ;  to  neigh. 
WHIN'NY,  a.     Abounding  in  whins. 
WHiN'OGK,  n.     [G.  weni.r,  small.] 

The  small  pig  of  a  litter.  JV.  England. 

WHIN'-SToNE,  n.     [whin  and   stone;   Scot,  quhyn- 

Whin-stonc,  or  whin,  is  a  provincial  name  given  to 
basaltic  rocks,  and  applied  by  miners  to  any  kind  of 
dark-colored  and  hard,  unstratified  rock,  which  re- 
sists the  point  of  the  pick.  Veins  of  dark  basalt  or 
green-stone  are  frequently  called  whin-dykes.     Ci/c. 

WIIIN'YXRI),  n.     A  sword  ;  in  contempt.     Hadihras. 

Willi',  (hwip,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  hweopan,  to  whip,  and  to 
weep,  that  is,  to  whoop,  or  hoop  ,-  D.  wippen,  to  shake, 
to  move,  or  wag,  to  give  the  strappado  ;  iweepen,  to 
whip  ;  Dan.  vipper,  to  swing  ;  W.  cwipiaw,  to  move 
briskly,  to  whip;  cmip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn.  The 
sense  is  well  expressed  by  the  Welsh,  and  we  say,  a 
man  whips  round  a  corner,  when  running  he  sudden- 
ly turns.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  wipe  and  sweep, 
and  L.  vapulo,  and  implies  a  sweeping  throw  or 
thrust.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  sweeping  cord  ;  as,  to 
whip  a  horse. 

2.  To  sew  slightly.  Gay. 

3.  To  drive  win,  lashes;  as,  to.trtv a  top. 

4.  To  punish  with  the  whip;  as,  to  whip  a  va- 
grant ;  to  whip  one  thirty-nine  lashes ;  to  whip  a  per- 
verse boy. 

Who.  for  false  quantities,  was  whipped  ut  school.         Dryden. 

5.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits.  Shale. 

6.  To  strike  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by 
striking  ;  as,  to  whip  wheat.  Cyc. 

[Not,  in.  use  in  the  United  States.] 

To  whip  about,  or  round  ;  to  wrap;  to  inwrap  ;  as, 
to  whip  a  line  round  a  rod.  Moxon. 

To  whip  about ;  to  draw  nimbly  ;  to  snatch  ;  as,  to 
whip  out  a  sword  or  rapier  from  its  sheath. 

To  whip  from  ;  to  take  away  suddenly. 

quick   motion. 


lie 


tet. 

with  a  quick  mo- 
id ran  otf.  Among 
lall  tackle. 


WH] 


WHIP,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run,  or  to  turn  and  run  ;  as,  the  boy  whipped  away  in 
an  instant ;  be  whipped  round  the  corner ;  he  whipped 
into  the  house,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

WHIP,  n.     [Sax.  hweop.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  driving  horses  or  other  teams, 
or  for  correction,  consisting  of  a  lash  tied  to  a  handle 
or  rod. 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage  ;  as,  a  good 
whip.  B.  D'lsracli. 

3.  In  ships,  a  small  tackle  with  a  single  rope,  used 
to  hoist  light  bodies.  Mar.  Did. 

Whip  and  spur  ;  with  the  utmost  haste. 

WHIP'-eORD,  7i.  [whip  and  cord.]  A  kind  of  hard 
twisted  or  braided  cord,  of  which  lashes  have  some- 
times been  made.  Dryden. 

WHIP'-GRaFT,  v.  t.  [whip  and  graft.]  To  graft  by 
cutting  the  cion  and  stock  in  a  sloping  direction,  so 
as  to  fit  each  other,  and  by  inserting  a  tongue  on  the 
cion  into  a  slit  in  the  stock. 

WHIP'-GRAFT  ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  graft- 
ing by  cutting  the  cion  and  stock  with  a  slope,  to  fit 
each  other,  &c.  Encifc. 

WHIP'-HAND,  n.  [whip  and  hand.]  Advantage  over  ; 
as,  he  has  the  whip-lmnd  <:i  her.  Dryden. 

WHIP'-LASH,  n.  [whip  and  lash.]  The  lash  of  a 
whip.  Tusscr. 

WHIP'PED,  (hwipt,)  pp.  Struck  with  a  whip  ;  pun- 
ished ;  inwrappeil  ;  sewed  slightly. 

WIHP'PER,  n.  One  who  whips;  particularly,  an  of- 
ficer who  inflicts  the  penalty  of  legal  whipping. 

WHIP'PER-IN,  n.  Among  huntsmen,  one  who  keeps 
the  hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in,  if 
necessary,  to  the  line  of  chase.     Hence, 

2.  In  theBritish  house  of  commons,  one  who  enforces 
party  discipline  among  the  supporters  of  the  minis- 
try, and  urges  their  attendance  on  all  questions  of 
importance  to  the  government. 

WHIP'PER-SNAP'PER,  71.  A  diminutive,  insignifi- 
cant person.  Brocket!. 

WHIP'PING,  ppr.  Striking  with  a  whip;  punishing 
with  a  whip;  inwrapping. 

WHIP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  with  a  whip,  or 
of  punishing  ,  the  state  of  being  whipped. 

WHIP'PING-PoST,  n.  [whipping  and  post.]  A  post 
to  which  oll'eiuleis  are  lied  u  hen  whipped. 

WHIP'PLE-TREE,  n.  [whip  and  tree;  but  qu.  is  it 
not  wluffle-treel] 

The  bar  to  which  the  traces  or  tugs  of  a  harness 
are  fastened,  and  by  which  a  carriage,  a  plow,  a 
harrow,  or  other  implement,  is  drawn.  Forby. 

WHIP'PO-WIL,  n.*  The  popular  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can bird,  allied  to  the  nighthawk  and  nightjar,  so 
called  from  its  note  or  the  sounds  of  its  voice  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Oapriuiiilgus.     [Not  Whip-puou-Will.] 

WHIP'SAW,  7t.  [  whip  and  saw.]  A  saw  usually  set 
in  a  frame,  for  dividing  limber  lengthwise,  and  com- 
monly worked  by  two  persons. 

WHIP'STAFF,  n.  [whip  and  staff.]  In  ships,  a  bar  by 
which  the  rudder  is  turned.  In  small  vessels,  this 
is  called  the  Tiller. 

WHIP'STER,  7i.     A  nimble  fellow.  Prior. 

WIIIP'STITCH,  v.  t.  [whip  and  stitch.]  In  agricul- 
ture, to  half-plow  or  to  rafter  land.  This  word,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  used  in  America.  The  practice  of  whip- 
stitching resembles  what  is  called  in  America  ridg- 

WHIP'-STOCK,  7i.  [whip  and  stock.]  The  rod  or 
staff  to  which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

WHIPT,  pp.  of  Whip  ;   sometimes  used  for  Whipped. 

WHIR,  (hwur,)  o.  i.  To  whirl  round  with  noise;  to 
fly  with  noise. 

WHIR,  v.  t.    To  hurry. 

WHIRL,  (hwurl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  hwyrfan ;  D.  wervelen ; 
G.wirbeln,  to  whirl,  to  warble;  Ban.  hvirvelcr,  Sw. 
hvirjla,  to  whirl,  Dan.  hoirvclbcen,  whirl-bone,  verte- 
bra;  hvirvelsoe,  whirl-sea,  a  whirlpool  ;  Sw.  hvirfoel, 
Ice.  whirla,  a  whirl.  We  see  that  whirl  and  warble 
are  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word,  and  both 
probably  from  the  root  of  L.  vcrto  and  Eng.  veer.] 
To  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  turn  with  velocity. 
He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay.  Dryden. 

WHIRL,  v.  i.  To  he  turned  round  rapidly  ;  to  move 
round  with  velocity  ;  as,  the  whirling  spindles  of  a 
cotton  machine  or  wheels  of  a  coach. 

The  wooden  engine  lies  and  whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  hastily. 

But  whirled  away  u>  slum  liis  hateful  sight.  Dryden. 

WHIRL,  71.     [G.  wirbel;  Dan.  hvirvel.] 

1.  A  turning  with  rapidity  or  velocity  ;  rapid  rota- 
tion or  circumvolution  ;  quick  gyration  ;  as,  the  whirl 
of  a  top  ;  the  whirl  of  a  wheel  ;  the  whirl  of  time  ; 
the  whirls  of  fancy.  Creech.     Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  that  moves  or  is  turned  with  velocity, 
particularly  tin  an  axis  or  pivot. 

3.  A  hook  used  in  twisting. 

4.  In  botanu  and  conrliologo.     See  Whorl. 
WHIRL'-BAT,  n.    [whirl  and  bat.]    Any  thing  moved 

with  a  whirl  as  preparatory  for  a  blow,  or  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  it.  «'oets  use  it  for  the  ancient 

The  whirl-bat  and  lli-    rapid  race  shall  be 


WHI 

WHIRL'-BLaST,  it.     [whiil  and  blast.]     A  whirling 

blast  of  wind.  Entick. 

WHIRL'-lloNE,  ii.     [whirl  and  bone.]     The  patella  ; 

the  cap  of  the  knee  ;  the  knee-pan.         jUnxtnorth, 
WHIRL' AD.  pp.     Turned  round  with  velocity 
WHIRL'I-GIG,  b.      [whirl   and  gig.]      A  toy   which 
children  spin  or  whirl  round.  Johnson. 

2.  In  military  antiquities,  an  instrument  for  punish- 
ing petty  offenders,  as  sutlers,  brawling  women,  &c.  ; 
a  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning  on  a  pi  vol,  in  which  the 
d  with  great  velocity.   Cyc. 
ig  or  moving  round  with 


WIIIRL'ING,  ppr.     Tur 

velocity. 
WHIRL'ING-Ta-BLE,  i 


aebine  contrived  for 
of  centrifugal  force, 
anon.  Brunde. 

WHIRL' PIT,  n.     A  whirlpool.     [JYot  used.] 
WHIRL'POOL,   it.       [whirl  and  pool.]      An  eddy  of 


rcle.     In  s 


ul.irlp 


dra 


things  to  its  center  and  ail 

with  the  Maelstrom  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
WHIRL'VVIND,   71.      [whirl  and   wind.]      A   violent 

wind  moving  in  a  circle  round  its  axis. 
WHIR'RING,7t.    The  sound   of  partridge's  or  phcas- 


J\Tutr. —  Whir  is  used  by  the   common    people    in 
New  England  in  an  adverbial  manner,  to  express  the 
rapid  flight  or  the  sound  of  any  tiling  thrown.     [See 
Whir.] 
WHISK,  ji.     [G.  and  D.  wisch,  a  wisp.] 

1.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like, 
used  for  a  brush  ;  hence,  a  brush  or  small  besom. 

2.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  kind  of  tippet.  Child. 

3.  A  small  culinary  instrument  for  whisking  or  rap- 
idly agitating  certain  articles,  as  the  whites  of  eggs, 
&c.  Boide. 

WHISK,  v.  t.    To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with   a 
light,  rapid  motion. 
2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  motion. 

Hadihras. 
WHISK,  v.  i.    To  move  nimbiy  and  with  velocity. 

Purchas. 
WHISK'ER,  7i.     [from  whisk.]     Long  hair  grow  ing  on 

the  human  cheek.  Pope 

WHISK'ER-ED,  a.    Formed  into  whiskers ;  furnished 

with  whiskers. 
WIIISK'ET,  71.     AbasKei      [Local.] 
WHISK'ING,  ppr.     Crushing;  sweeping  along  ;  mov- 
ing with  velocity  along  the  surface. 
WHIS'KY,  71.     [Ir.  uisgt,  water,  whence  usquebaugh  ; 

the  north  of 

England,  the  name  is  given  to  the  spirit  drawn  from 
barley.  In  the  United  States,  whisky  is  generally 
distilled  from  wheat,  rye,  or  maize. 
2.  A  light  carriage  built  fur  rapid  motion.  Rich.  Diet. 
WHIS'PER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hwisprian  ;  Dan.  hviskr.r ;  Sw. 
hviska,  to  buzz,  to  whisper;  G.  fiispern;  allied  to 
whistle,  wheeze,  and  L.  fistula.  The  word  seems,  by 
its  sound,  to  be  an  onomatopy,  as  it  expresses  a  sibi- 
lant sound  or  breathing.] 

1.  To  speak  with  a  low,  hissing  or  sibilant  voice 
It  is  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  company. 

The  hollow,  whispering  breeze.  Tlioinson. 

2.  To  speak  with  suspicion  or  timorous  caution. 

3.  To  plot  secretly  ;  to  devise  mischief. 

All  that  hate  me  u-hLiper  lu-etle  r  against  me.  — Ps.  xli. 

WHIS'PER,  v.  t.    To  adtlress  in  a  low  voice.     He 
whispers  the  man  in  the  eai. 

[But  this  is  elliptical  for  whispers  to.] 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low,  sibilant  voice.  He  whispered 
a  word  in  my  ear. 

3.  To  prompt  secretly  ;  as,  he  came  to  whisper 
Wolsey.  Shak. 

WHIS'PER,  n.     A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice  ;  or  words 
uttered  with  such  a  voice. 

Suit  whi.yers  envjugli  ill'  assmlilv  went.  Dryden. 

2.  A  cautious'or  timorous  speech. 

3.  A  hissing  or  buzzing  sound. 
WHIS'PER-£D,  pp.     Uttered  in  a  low  voice  ;  uttered 

with  suspicion  or  caution. 
WHIS'PER-ER,  71.     One  who  whispers. 

2.  A  tattler  ;  one  who  tells  secrets  ;  a  conveyer  of 
intelligence  secretly.  Bacon. 

3.  A  backbiter;  one  who  slanders  secretly.    Prov. 

WHIS'PER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Speaking  in  a  low  voice  ; 
telling  secretly  ;  backbiting. 

A   whispering  gallery,   or   dome,  is  one  in   which 
whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  greater 
distance  than  under  ordinary  circunistaiir.es.  Brands. 
WHIS'PER-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  speaking  with  a  low 
voice  ;   the   telling  of  tales  and  exciting  of  suspi- 
cions ;  a  backbiting. 
WHIS'PER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  low  voice. 
WHIST,  a.     [Corn,  huist,  silence.] 

Silent ;  mute  ;  still;  not  speaking;  not  making  a 
noise. 

The  winds  with  wonder  tchist, 

SmooUily  the  waters  kissed.  JUiUon. 

[This  adjective,  like  some  others,  always  follows 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  — C  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as 


J 


*-Scc  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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its  noun.     We  never  say,  whist  wind ;  but  the  wind 
is  whist.] 

Whist  is  used  for  be  silent,     mist,  whist,  that  is,  be 
silent  or  still. 
WHIST,  n.    A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  it  re- 
quires silence  or  close  attention.     It  is  not,  in  Amer- 
ica, uronounced  whisk. 
WHIST,  v.  t.     To  bush  or  silence.  Spenser 

WHIS'TLE,  (hwis'l,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  hwistlan  ;  Sw.  hvis- 
sla;  Dan.  hvidsler ;  L.  fistula,  a  whistle;  allied  to 
whisper.'] 

I.  To  utter  a  kind  of  musical  sound,  by  pressing 
the  breath  through  a  small  orifice  formed  by  contract- 


;  the 


ips. 


Wliistles  o'er  Ihe  furrowed  land.  ATtHon. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument. 

3.  To  sound  shrill,  or  like  a  pipe. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar.  Pope. 

WHIS'TLE,  v.  t.     To  form,  utter,   or  modulate   by 
whistling  ;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune  or  air. 
2.  To  call  by  a  whistle ;  as,  lie  whistled  back  his 

WHIS'TLE,  M.     [Sax.  hwistle  ;  L.  fistula.] 

1.  A  small  wind  instrument.  Bacon. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instrument. 

3.  Sound  made  by  pressing  the  breath  through  a 
small  orifice  of  the  lips. 

4.  The  mouth  ;  the  organ  of  whistling.     [Vulgar.] 

5.  A  small  pipe,  used  by  a  boatswain  to  summon 
the  sailors  to  their  duty  ;  the  boatswain's  call. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  The  shrill  sound  of  winds  passing  among  trees 
or  through  crevices,  &c. 

7.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 
WHIS'TUED,  (hwis'ld,)  pp.    Sounded  with  a  pipe; 

uttered  in  a  whistle. 

WHIS'TLE-FISH,  n.  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
the  cod  family,  the  Motella  tricirrata,  called  the 
Three-bearded  Ruckling  or  Sea-Loach. 

Jardine's  JVut.  Lib. 

WHIS'TLER,  n.     One  who  whistles. 

WHIS'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  musical  sound 
through  a  small  orifice  of  the  lips  ;  sounding  with  a 
pipe;  making  a  shrill  sound,  as  wind. 

WHIS'TLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  whistling  manner. 

WIIIS'TLIXG,  n.     A  shrill  sound  of  the  lips  or  wind. 

WHrST'LY,  adv.     Silently. 

WHIT,  n.  [Sax.  wiltt,  a  creature,  also  a  thing,  some- 
thing, any  thing.     This  is  probably  from  the  root  of 

A  point ;  a  jot ;  the  smallest  part  or  particle  imag- 
inable. It  is  used  without  a  preposition.  He  is  not 
a  whit  the  wiser  for  experience. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease.    ,  Cowley. 

The  regular  construction  would  be  by  a  whit,  or  in 
a  whit.    In  these  phrases,  a  whit  may  be  interpreted 
bv  in  the  Iriist,  in  tin'  smallest  degree. 
WHITE,  (Invite,)  a.     [Sax.  limit ;  Sw.  hvit ;  Dan.  hvid  ; 
D.  wit ;  G.  weiss.] 

1.  Being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow ;  snowy ;  not 
dark  ;  as,  white  paper  ;  a  white  skin. 

2.  Pale  ;  destitute  of  color  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the 
tinge  of  blood  color  ;  as,  white  with  fear. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  purity  ;  pure;  clean;  free 
from  spot ;  as,  wAite-robed  innocence. 

4.  Gray  ;  as,  white  hair ;  a  venerable  man,  white 
with  age. 

5.  Pure;  unblemished 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

6.  In  a  scriptural  scasi,  purified  from  sin  :  sancti- 
fied.     Ps.  li. 

WHITE'-BaIT,  n.  [white  and  bait.]  A  very  small, 
delicate  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  the  Clupea  alba. 

WHITE'-BeAM  7t.  The  common  beam-tree  of  Eng- 
land. P.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-IIEAR,  n.  [white  and  bear.]  The  bear  that 
inhabits  the  polar  regions,  a  large,  fierce  quadruped, 
of  a  white  color. 

WHITE'-BOY,  n.  A  name  given,  in  Ireland,  to  cer- 
tain disturbers  of  the  peace  by  night;  so  called  from 
the  color  of  their  clothes. 

WHlTE'-BRANT,  n.  [white  and  brant.]  A  species 
of  the  goose  kind,  the  Anser  hvperhoreus.         Cyc. 

WHITE'-€AM'PI-ON,  n.  [white  and  campion.]  A 
grassy-looking  plant,  Silene  stellata. 

Tally.     Loudon. 

WHITE'-CEN'TAU-RY,  n.  An  annual  weed  in 
woods  and  other  places,  the  Centaurea  alba.  It  is 
said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  famous  Portland  powder 
for  the  gout.  Ctjc. 

WHITE'-CLO'VER,  n.  A  small  species  of  perennial 
clover,  bearing  white  flowers.  It  furnishes  excellent 
food  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  for  the  honey- 


WIHTE'-€ROP,  7i.  A  term  applied  in  England  to 
crops  of  grain  which  lose  their  green  color  or  be- 
come white  in  ripening,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 


WHITE'-DAR'NEL,  n.     A  prolific  and  troublesol 
weed  growing  among  corn.  Cvc, 

\b-   ' 
ear. 

WHITE' -FACE,     I  n.    A  white  mark  in  the  forehead 

WHiTE'-BLaZE,  i  of  a  horse,  descending  almost 
to  the  nose.  Cyc. 

WHlTE'-FILM,  n.  A  white  film  growing  over  the 
eyes  of  sheep  and  causing  blindness.  Cyc. 

WHlTE'-FISH,  7i.  A  small  fish,  the  Clupea  Menha- 
den, caught  in  immense  quantities,  and  used  for  ma- 
nuring land  on  the  southern  border  of  Connecticut, 
along  the  Sound. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Coregonus,  found  in  the  lakes  of  North  Amer- 

WHITE'-FOOT,  7i.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  roftin.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-HORSE'-FISH,  n.  In  ichthyology,  the  Raia 
aspera  nostras  of  Willoughby,  and  the  Raia  fullonica 
of  Linnreus.  It  has  a  rough,  spiny  back,  and  on  the 
tail  are  three  rows  of  strong  spines.  It  grows  to  the 
size  of  the  skate.  Cyc. 

WHiTE'-LAND,  71.  A  name  which  the  English' give 
to  a  tough,  clayey  soil,  of  a  whitish  hue  when  dry, 
but  blackish  alter  rain.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-LEAD,  (hvvlte'led,)  71.  A  carbonate  of  lead, 
much  used  in  painting.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing 
sheets  of  lead  to  the  fumes  of  an  acid,  usually  vine- 
gar, and  suspending  them  in  the  air  until  the  surface 
becomes  incrusted  with  a  white  coat,  which  is  the 
substance  in  question.  Olmsted. 

WHlTE'-LlM-£D,  a.  Whitewashed,  or  plastered 
with  lime._ 

WHlTE'-LtNE,  7i.  Among  printers,  a  void  space, 
broader  than  u.  ual,  left  between  lines.  Cue. 

WHlTE'-LIV'ER-£D,  a.    [white  and  liver.]     Having 
a  pale  look  ;  feeble  ;  cowardly. 
2.  Envious  ;  malicious. 

WHiTE'-MAN"GA-NeSE',  7i.  An  ore  of  manganese ; 
carbonate  of  manganese. 

WHlTE'-MEAT,  7i.  [white  and  meat.]  Meats  made 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like.     Spenser. 

WHITE'-POP'LAR,  71.  A  tree  of  the  poplar  kind, 
sometimes  called  the  Arele-Tree  ;  Populus  alba. 
It  js  one  of  the  largest  of  European  trees. 

WHlTE'-POP'PY,  «.  A  species  of  poppy,  sometimes 
cultivated  for  the  opium  which  is  obtained  from  its 
juice  by  evaporation  ;  Papavcr  somniferum. 

WHTTE'-POT,  7i.  [white  and  pot.]  A  kind  of  food 
made  of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  sugar,  &c,  baked  in  a 
pot.  King. 

WHITE'-PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  71.  A  compound  of  am- 
monia and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  a  'white,  in- 
soluble powder,  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  exter- 
nal application.  It.  is  sometimes  called  Whits  Calx 
of  Mkrcurt. 

WHiTE'-PY-Ri'TeS,  71.  [white  and  pyrites;  Fr.  svl- 
fure  blanc.] 

A  sulphuret  of  iron,  of  a  pale  bronze-yellow  color, 
occurring  in  plasmatic  crystals.  Dana. 

WHITE'-RENT,  71.  [white  and  rent.]  In  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  a  rent  or  duty  of  eight  pence,  payable 
yearly  by  every  tinner  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  as 
lord  of  the  soil.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-SALT,  71.  Salt  dried  and  calcined ;  decrep- 
itated salt." 

WIIITE'STER.  n.    A  bleacher;  a  whitster. 

WHlTE'SToNE,  n.  A  granite  abounding  in  white 
feldspar.  Brande. 

WHITE'-SWELL'ING,  71.  [white  and  swelling.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  strumous  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membranes  of  the  knee-joint,  and  also  to  a  stru- 
mous inflammation  of  the  cancellar  texture  of  the 
end  of  the  bone  forming  the  knee-joint.  The  term 
is  also  vulgarly  applied  to  a  lingering  chronic  tumor, 
of  almost  any  kind.  Tully. 

WHiTE'-TaIL,  71.  A  bird,  the  white-ear,  a  species 
of  Motacilla. 

WHITE'-THORN,  71.  A  species  of  thorn,  called  also 
Hawthorn,  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

WHITE'THRoAT,  71.  A  small  singing-bird  that  fre- 
quents gardens  and  hedges,  Sylvia  rinerea,  (Motacil- 
la sylvia,  Linn.)    It  is  common  in  Europe.     P.  Cyc. 

WHiTE'-VIT'RI-OL,  71.     Sulphate  of  zinc.     Brande. 

WHITEWASH,  (hwlte'wosh,)  ,1.  [white  and  wash,] 
A  wash  or  liquid  composition  for  whitening  some- 
thing ;  a  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

2.  A  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of  whiting, 
size,  and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster  of 
walls,  Sec. 

WHITEWASH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  white  liquid 
composition,  as  with  lime  and  water,  &c. 

2.  To  make  white  ;  to  give  a  fair  external  appear- 
ance. 

WI1ITE'VVASH-£D,  (-wosht,)  pp.  or  a.  Covered  or 
overspread  with  a  while  liquid  com  position. 

WHITE'WASH-ER,  71.  One  who  whitewashes  the 
walls  or  plastering  of  apartments. 

WHITE'WASH-ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  or  wash- 
ing with  a  white  liquid  composition. 

WHITE'WA-TER,  71.  A  disease  of  sheep,  of  a  dan- 
gerous kind.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-VVAX,  71.     Bleached  wax. 


WHI 

WHlTE'-WINE,  71.     Any  wine  of  a  clear,  transpar- 
ent color,  bordering  on  white,  as  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Lisbon,  &c. ;  opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep-red  ci  lor, 
as  Port  and  Burgundy. 
WHlTE'WOQD,  n.     A  species  of  timber-tree  growing 
in  North  America,  the  Liriodendron,  or  tulip-tree. 
Mease. 
The  name  of  certain  species  of  Bignonia.      Lee. 
WHITE,  71.     One  of  the  natural  colors  of  bodies,  but 
not  strictly  a  color,  for  it  is  said  to  be  a  composition 
of  all  the  colors  ;  destitution  of  all  stain  or  obscurity 
on  the  surface  ;  whiteness.    We  say,  bleached  cloth 
is  of  a  good  white  ;  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

2.  A  white  spot  or  thing;  the  mark  at  which  an 
arrow  is  shot.  Dryden. 

White  of  the  eye;  that,  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
surrounding  the  iris  or  colored  part.  It  owes  its 
whiteness  to  the  tunica  albugiuea  or  adnata,  a  partial 
covering  of  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eyeball.  Parr 

White  of  an  egg;  the  albumen,  or  pellucid  viscous 
fluid,  which  surrounds  the  vitellns  or  yelk.     Pari 

An  analogous  part  in  the  seeds  of  plants  is  called 
the  albumen  or  white.  It  is  a  farinaceous,  fleshy,  or 
horny  substance,  which  makes  up  the  chief  bulk  of 
some  seeds,  as  in  grasses,  corn,  palms,  and  lilies, 
never  rising  out  of  the  ground  nor  performing  the 
office  of  leaves,  but  destined  solely  to  nourish  the 
germinating  embryo,  till  its  roots  can  perform  their 
office.     It  is  the  perispermium  of  Jussieu. 

Gartner.     Smith. 
[See  also  Spanish-White  and  Flake-White.] 
WHITE,  v.  t.    To  make  white;  to  whiten  ;  to  white- 
wash ;  as,  whiled.  sepnlchers.     Mark  ix.     Matt,  xxiii. 
"    white ;  v     " 

hite.   [JVoi  used.] 
Shak. 
WHIT'£N,  (hvvlt'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  white  ;  to  bleach  ; 

to  blanch  ;  as,  to  whiten  cloth. 
WHIT'EN,  v.  i.    To  grow  white  ;  to  tum  or  become 
white.    The  hair  whitens  with  age;  the  sea  whitens 
with  foam  ;  the  trees  in  spring  wltdni  with  blossoms. 
W  HIT'  EN-ED,  pp.     Made  white  ;  bleached. 
WHlT'£N-ER,  h.    One  who  bleaches  or  makes  white. 
WHlTE'NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  white  ;  while 
color,  or  freedom  from  any  darkness  or  obscurity  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Paleness;  want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the 
face.  Shak. 

3.  Purity  ;  cleanness ;  freedom  from  stain  or  blem- 
ish. Dryden. 

\VIIiT'ER,a.  comp.     More  white. 
WHITES,  7i.     The  floor  albus,  a  disease  of  females. 
WHIT'EST,  a.  super!.     Most  white. 
WHSTH'ER,  adv.  t  [Sax.  hwyder.] 

1.  To  what  place  ;  interrogatively.  Whither  goesl 
thou  ? 

Wldther  away  so  fast  r  Shak. 

2.  To  what  place ;  absolutely. 

I  strayed,  I  knew  not  whither.  Milton. 

3.  To  which  place  ;  relatively. 

'Wldther,  when  as  Ihey  came,  they  fell  at  words.         Spenser. 

4.  To  what  point  or  degree. 
0.  Whithersoever. 

WHITH-ER-SO-EV'ER,  adv.  [whither  and  soever.] 
To  whatever  place.  I  will  go  whithersoever  you 
lead. 

WHIT'ING,  71.  [from  white.]  A  sea-fish,  allied  to  the 
cod,  the  llerlangus  vulgaris  of  Cuvier,  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article 
of  food.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Ground  chalk,  carefully  cleaned  from  all  stony 
matter  ;  Spanish  white.    -  Brande. 

WHIT'ISH,  a.  [from  white.]  Somewhat  white ; 
white  in  a  moderate  degree.  Boyle. 

WHIT'ISIl-NESS,  v.     [Supra.]     The   quality  of  bc- 


Uiat  ■ 


■inle. 


WHIT'LEATH-ER,(hwit')etr,-er,)7i.  Leather  dressed 
with  alum,  salt,  Sc,  remarkable  for  its  pliability  and 
toughness. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  a  broad,  tough, 
white  ligament  on  the  neck  of  quadrupeds,  which 
supports_th'.'  weight  of  the  head.  Tully. 

WHIT'LoW,  71.  [Sax.  hwit,  white,  and  low,  a  flame. 
Paronychia,  nosological ly.] 

1.  An  inflammation  commonly  terminating  in  sup- 
puration, and  seated  about  the  root  of  the  nail  of  a 
finger,  or  in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  bone  of  the  last 
joint.  It  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  a  tendon  of  a  finger.  Tile  nosological  term, 
Paronychia,  was  originally  confined  to  the  first  ap- 
plication, viz.,  to  p.  suppurative  inflammation  at  the 
root  of  the  nail,  which  is  its  etymological  import ; 
but  its  application  is  now  as  much  extended  as  the 
popular  term  whitlow.  Tally. 

2.  In  sheep,  the  whitlow  is  a  disease  of  the  feet,  of 
an  inflammatory  kind.  It  occurs  round  the  hoof, 
where  an  acrid  matter  is  collected,  which  ought  to 
be  discharged.  Cue. 

WHIT'LoW-GRASS,  ti.  Mountain  knot-grass,  a  spe- 
cies of  Illecebrum,  (I.  paronychia.)  Cyc. 
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2.  A  name  ^ivcn  to  certain  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Drabn.  Loudon. 

The  rue-leaved  whitlmr-grus.i  is  a  species  of  Saxif- 
raga.  Lee. 

WHIT'SOUR,  b.     A  sort  of  apple. 
WHIT'STER.  n.     A  whitoncr;  a  bleacher.     \Obs.] 
WHIT'SUL,  n.     A    provincial    name   of   milk,   sour 

milk,  cheese,  curds,  and  butter.  Cure.w. 

WillT'SUN,o.     Observed  at  Whitsuntide.       Shale. 

whitIun-tide,  i  "■   lwhite>  Su"Ja,J' and  Udc-1 

The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter;  a  festival  of 
the  church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  1'entecost  :  so  called,  it  is 
said,  beeau  se,  in  the  primitive  church,  those  who  had 
been  newly  baptized  appeared  at  church  between 
Bast   r  and  Pentecost  in  white  garments. 

Johnson.  Cyc. 
WIHT'TKN-TREE,  n.  A  sort  of  tree.  Ainswortli. 
WHIT'Tl.E,  (bwit'tl,)  n.     [Sax.  hwitel,  hwitlc.] 

1.  A  small  pocket-knife. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  not  used  inAmer- 

2.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman  ;  a  double  blanket 
worn  by  west  countrywomen,  in  England,  over  the 
shoulders,  like  a  cloak.  Diet. 

[Nut  used  in  the  United  States.] 

WHIT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  pare  or  cut  off  the  surface  of  a 
thing  with  a  small  knife.  Some  persons  have  a 
habit  of  whittling,  and  are  rarely  seen  without  a  pen- 
knife in  their  bands  for  that  purpose. 

[This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  use  of  this  ivoril  in  JVew 
En  <t  I  on  it.} 
2.  To  edge  ;  to  sharpen.     [JVu*  in  use.]     Halccwill. 

WHIT'TH/l'l),  ,,,,.     Cut  with  a  small  knife. 

WHITTLING,  ppr.     Cutting  with  a  small  knife. 

WHIT'Y-UKOWN,  a.  Of  a  color  between  white 
and  brown.     [Local  in  England.]  Pegire. 

WHIZ,  r.i.  [It  seems  to  be  allied  to  hiss.]  To  'make 
a  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball 
flying  through  the  air. 

It  flew,  ami  whizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.  Dryden. 

WHIZ,  n.    A  hissing  sound. 

WHIZ'ZING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  or  denoting  a  .hum- 
ming or  hi  -mi'  sound. 

WHIZ'ZING-LY,  adv.    With  a  whizzing  sound. 

WHO,  (boo,)  prim,  relative.  [Sax.  hma;  D.  wie  ;  \j.qui; 
Fr.  que;  It.  chi ;  Sp.  quien  ;  Ir.  ciu ;  Rubs,  hoi:  Pers. 
hi.  Who  is  undnubtedlv  a  contracted  word  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  Latin.     See  What  and  Wight.] 

1.  Who  is  a  pronoun  relative,  always  referring  to 
persons.  It  forms  whose  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case,  answering  to  the  L.  cujns,  and  whom  in  the  ob- 
jective or  accusative  case.  Who,  whose  and  irhom, 
are  in  both  numbers.  Thus  we  say,  the  man  or 
woman  who  was  with  us;  the  men'oi  women  who 
were  with  us  ;  the  nien  or  women  whom  we  saw. 

2.  Which  of  many.  Are  you  satisfied  who  did  the 
mischief? 

3.  It  is  much  used  in  asking  questions  ;  as,  Who 
am  I  >  Who  art  thou  :  Who  is  this  ?  Who  are  these  ? 
In  this  case,  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  name  ordes- 

4.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 
There  Hum  t.ll'st  uf  king's,  an  I  ,0/10  aspire  ; 

Who  fall,  »*o  rise,  10/10  triumph,  who  Ho  inuan.  Dryden. 

5.  Wlwse  is  of  all  genders.     Whose  book  is  this  ? 
The  question  whose  solution  I  require.  Dryden. 

As  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as  one  who  should 
say.  Collier. 

WHO-EV'ER,  pron.  [who  and  ever.]  Any  one  with- 
out exception  ;  any  person  whatever.  The  person 
wlio  trespasses  shall  be  punish.-d,  inhm  rrr  he  may  be. 

WHOLE,  (hole,)  a.  t  [In  Sax.  main-,  onwalg,  is  whole, 
sound,  entire.  In  D.  heel,  giiinl,  has  a  like  sense, 
from  the  root  of  hint ;  G.hril;  Sw.  hel;  Dan.  heel; 
W.  oil  or  /toll ;  Gr.  bXoc,  ovXos ;  Ir.  KiVc.  This  seems 
to  be  connected  with  heal,  hale.  Of  this,  the  deriva- 
tive wholesome  is  evidence.  See  Class  Gl,  No.  19,  31, 
35.] 

1.  All ;  total ;  containing  the  total  amount  or  num- 
ber, or  the  entire  thing  ;  as,  the  whole  earth  ;  the  whole 
world  ;  the  whole  solar  system  ;  the  whole,  army  ;  the 
whole  nation. 

2.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective  or  imperfect ; 
as,  a  whale  orange;  the  egg  is  whole  ;  the  vessel  is 
whole. 

3.  Unimpaired  ;  unbroken  ;  uninjured. 

My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  —  2  Sam.  i. 

4.  Sound  ;  not  hurt  or  sick. 

They  that  are  whole  nerd  nut  a  physician.  _  Matt.  ix. 

5.  Restored  to  health  and  soundness  ;  sound ; 
well. 

Thy  faith  hit -i.le  Hire  whole.  —  Mark  v. 

HiiWl  was  restored  whole Mark  iii. 

WHOLE,  w.  The  entire  thing  ;  the  entire  or  total  as- 
semblage of  parts.  The  whole  of  religion  is  contained 
in  the  short  precept,  "  Love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 


is,  for  t! 


sjriilnr  combination  of  parts.   Pope. 


WHOLE' HOOV-ED,   (-hooft.)   a.       Having  an   u 

vided  hoof. 
WHOLE'NESS,  71.     Entireness  ;  totality  ;  the  state  of 

being  whole,  entire,  or  sound. 
WHOLE'SALE,  n.     [whole  and  sale.]     Sale  of  goods 

by  the  piece  or  large  quantity,  as  di'stimnii-bed  from 
Some  traders  sell  either  by  wholesale   or 


utail. 
2.  Tl 


vhole  mass. 


contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Wads. 

WHOLE'SALE,  a.  [Supra.]  Buying  and  selling  by 
the  piece  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  wholesale  merchant. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  trade  by  the  piece  or  quantity ; 
as,  the  wholesale  price. 
WHOLE'SOME,  (hole'sum,)  a.     [whole  and  some;  G. 
hcilsam.] 

1.  Tending  to  promote  health  ;  favoring  health  ; 
salubrious  ;  as,  wholesome  air  or  diet ;  a  wholesome 
climate. 

2.  Sound  ;  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
favorable  to  morals,  religion,  or  prosperity;  as, 
wholesome  advice  ;  wholesome  doctrines  ;  wholesome 
truths. 

3.  Useful  ;  salutary  ;  conducive  to  public  happi- 
ness, virtue,  or  peace  ;  as,  a  wholesome  law. 

4.  That  utters  sound  words. 

A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life.  —  Prov.  xv. 

5.  Kindly;  pleasing;  as,  a  wholesome  answer. 

Shak. 
WIIOLE'SOME-LY,  adv.   In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 

manner ;  salubriously. 
WHOLE'SOME-NESS,  rt.     The   quality  of  contribu- 
ting to  health ;  salubrity  ;    as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
air  or  diet. 

2.  Salutariness  ;  conduciveness  to  the  health  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  body  politic  ;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
doctrines  or  laws. 
WHOL'LY,  adv.    Entirely  ;  completely  ;  perfectly 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Diyden. 

2.  Totally  ;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

They  employed  tle'iei.-elv.  s  i.-hully  in  dnnee-iic  life.       Athlison. 

WHOM,  (hoom,)  777-077.  The  objective  of  who,  coin- 
ciding with  the  L.  quern,  and  quam. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  r  —  Ps.  lxxiii. 

WHOM-SO-EV'ER,  pron.  [whom  and  soever.]  Any 
person  without  exception. 

WHOO'BUB.  for  Hubhub.     [JVoi  in  use.]  Shak. 

WHOOP,  (hoop,)  7!.  [This  is  the  same  as  Hoop,  but 
aspirated  ;  Goth,  wopyan,  to  whoop,  to  call  ;  Sax. 
hweopan,  to  weep,  and  to  whip.  The  sense  is,  to  drive 
out  the  voice.] 

1.  A  shout  of  pursuit.  Addison. 

2.  A  shout  of  war ;  a  particular  cry  of  troops  when 
they  rush  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  of  America 
are  remarkable  for  their  war  whoop. 

3.  The  bird  called  Hoopoe  or  Upupa. 
WHOOP,  v.  i     To  shout  with  a  particular  voice. 

Shak. 

WHOOP,  v.  t.     To  insult  with  shouts.  Dryden. 

WHOOP'ING-eOUGH.     See  Hooping-Cough. 

WHOOT,  (hoot,)  v.i.    See  Hoot 

WHOP,  71.  [The  vulgar  pronunciation  ol  whap,  or 
awhap.] 

A  sudden  fall,  or  the  suddenness  of  striking  in  a 
fall. 

WIIOP'PER,  7i.     Any  thing  uncommonly  large  ;    ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  monstrous  he.  F.rby. 
[Sometimes  heard  in  America.] 

WHORE,  (bore,)  77.  [W.  huran,  from  huriaw,  to  hire ; 
har,  that  which  is  fixed  or  set,  hire,  wages  ;  Sax.  hor- 
ewen,  hore-woman  ;  Sw.  hora,  hor-kana;  Dan.  hore, 
horc-kone;  G.  hare;  D.  hoer.  Hone  would  be  more 
accordant  with  the  etymology  of  the  word.] 

A  woman  who  practices  unlawful  commerce  with 
men,  particularly  one  that  does  it  for  hire  ;  a  harlot ; 
a  courtesan  ;  a  concubine  ;  a  prostitute. 

WIIoRE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  have  unlawful  sexual 
commerce  ;  to  practice  lewdness. 

WHORE,  71.  /.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  intercourse. 
[Little  used.]  Cbwrreve. 

WHORE'DOM,  (hore'dum,)  n.  Lewdness  ;  "fornica- 
tion ;  practice  of  unlawful  commerce  with  the  other 
sex.  It  is  applied  to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of 
illicit  commerce. 

2.  In  Scripture,  idolatry  ;  the  desertion  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  for  the  worship  of  idols. 

Prophets. 

WIIORE'MXS-TER,   77.      [Supra.]      One  who   prac- 

WHORE'MaS-TER-LY,  a.    Having  the  character  of 

a  whoremaster.  Shak. 

WH0RE'M0N"GER,  n.    The  same  as  Whoremas- 

WHORE'SON,  (hore'sun,)  71.  A  bastard;  a  word 
used,  ociierallij  in  contempt.  Shak. 

WHOR'ISH,  a.  Lewd  ;  unchaste  ;  addicted  to  unlaw- 
ful sexual  pleasures  ;  incontinent. 

WHOR'lSll-LY,  ado.     In  a  lewd  manner. 

WHOR'ISH-NESS,  71.  The  practice  of  lewdness  ;  the 
character  of  a  lewd  woman.  Hale. 


WHORL,  (hwurl,)  n.  In  botany,  an  arran  n  oient  of  a 
number  of  leaves  or  flowers  around  astern,  in  the 
same  plane  with  each  other.  Lindley, 

2.  In  conchology,  u  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of 
a  univalve.  Humble. 

WllOi:  !,/<.'!),  (hwtirltl.)  a.     Furnished  with  whorls. 

WIIOKT,  (hvvurt,)  n.  The  fruit  of  the  whortleberry, 
or  the  shrub. 

WI'OK'TLi:  11ER-RY,    n.        [Sax.    heoH-berg,    hart- 
berry.    The  Germans  call  it  hcidel-beere,  healhberry.] 
A  plant  or  shrub  and  itn  fruit,  of  the  genus  Vac- 
cinium,  called  more  commonly  HucKLEBEurtv,  and 
much  esteemed  for  food. 

WHOSE,  (hooz,)  pron.  The  possessive  or  genitive 
case  of  Who  or  Which  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things. 


known  ;  the 


We   say,  the  person  whose 

garment  whose  color  is  admired. 
WHOSG-SO-EV'ER,  pron.     [whose  and  soever.]     Of 

niiv  person  whatever.     John  xx. 
WHO'S'),  (hon'.-o,)  pron.  Anv  person  whatever.  [Obs.] 
WHO-SO-EV'ER,  777-071.  [who,  so,  and  ever.]  Anyone; 

any  person  whatever. 

Wliosotiitr  will,  let  him  Like  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  —  Ktfv. 

WH  UR,  v.  i.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  too  much 

force. 
WHUR,  71.    The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the 

air  with  velocity.     [See  Whir.] 
WHURT,    71.       A    whortleberry    or    bilberry.       [See 

Whort.] 
WHY,  adv.     [Sax.  hwi,  and  for  hwi,  or  for  hwiff,  for 

why.     Hwi,  whig,  coincides  in  elements  with  which. 

So  pourquoi,  in    French,  is   the  same  ;  pour  and    L. 

quid,  quod;    for   what.    The   original   phrase   is  for 

what,  fur  why.] 

1.  For  what  cause  or  reason,  interrogatively. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?  —  Jer.  xxvii 

2.  For  which  reason  or  cause,  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enrnitv, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

3.  For  what  reason   or  cause  ;    for  which  ;  rela- 


I  would  not  have  you  sneik  so  l.-ndrrly.  Dryden. 

4.  It  is  used  sometimes  emphatically,  or  rather  as 
an  expletive. 

If  tier  chill  heart  I  can  not  move, 

Wliy,  I'll  enjoy  the  veiv  love.  Cowley. 

WH?'NOT,  77.  A  cant  word  for  violent  anil  peremp- 
tory procedure.  Hndibras. 

WI,  from  the  Gothic  weilm,  signifies  holy.  It  is  found 
in  some  names,  as  in  Wibert,  holy-bright,  or  bright- 
holy,  eminent  for  sanctity  ;  Dan.  vier,  to  consecrate, 
Sw.  viva. 

WIC,  WICK,  a  termination,  denotes  jurisdiction,  as 
in  bailiwick.  Its  primary  sense  is  a  village  or  man- 
sion, L.  vicus,  Sax.  wic  or' wye;  hence  it  occurs  in 
Berwick,  Harwich,  JVorwich,  &c  It  signifies  also  a 
bay  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 

WICK,  77.     [Sax.  weoc  ;  bw.  veke,  a  wick  or  match  ; 


froi 


fall 


1111I11 


•av  ; 


<•'■] 


some  similar  sub- 


wicca,  witch.     The    primary  sense   is,  to  wind   and 
turn,  or  to  depart,  to  fall  away.] 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice  ;  deviating  from  the 
divine  law  ;  addicted  to  vice ;  sinful ;  immoral. 
This  is  a  word  of  comprehensive  signification,  ex- 
tending to  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  moral 
law,  and  both  to  persons  and  actions.  We  say,  a 
wicked  man,  a  wicked  deed,  wicked  ways,  wicked 
lives,  a  wicked  heart,  wicked  designs,  wicked  works. 

No  man  was  evr  wicktrl  wilhunl  secret  discontent.     Rambler. 

2.  A  word  of  slight  blame  ;  as,  the  wicked  urchin. 

3.  Cursed  ;  baneful  ;  pernicious  ;  as,  tnekrd  words, 
words  pernicious  in  their  effects.     [CM.*.] 

[This  last  signification  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  word  witch.] 

T.'i.  i.~i. .'...'  :  iii  Stripiurr,  persons  who  live  in  sin; 
transgressors  of  the  divine  law  ;  all  who  are  unrec- 


Cllti, 


ipein 


motives 

and  designs  contrary  to  the  divine  law  ;  viciously; 
corruptly  ;  immorally. 

All  ill  a  do  W,.'.-,  ,Vy  shall  be  Mnbl.le.  —  Mai.  iv. 

1  have  sinned,  and  1  hive  done  wicked'y.  —  'i  Sam.  xxiv. 

WICK'ED-NESS,  v.  Departure  from  the  rules  of  the 
divine  law  ;  evil  disposition  or  practices;  immorali- 
ty; crime;  sin;  sinfulness;  corrupt  manners. 
Wickedness  genera  y  signifies  evil  practices. 

What  wickedness  is  th     .hat  is  done  among  you  I  —  Judpes  xx. 
But  wickedness  expresses  also  the  corrupt  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart. 

Their  inward  part  is  very  iriekedncss.  —  Ps. 


I  is  very  wickedn 
icickedocss.  —  I 
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WID 

WICK'EN,  I  n.    The  Sorbus  aucuparia,  moun- 

WICK'EN-TREE,  ,      tain-ash,  or  roan-tree.       Lee. 
WICK'ETt,  a.     [Dan.  via).,  probably  contracted  from 

vigeu.  The  F,!iLr.  '/err,  *■■  ~wcio\  I>.  tinug,  are  probably 

formed  on  the  simple  word  wig,  from' the  root  of  L. 

vigeo,  to  grow.    The  word  signifies  a  shoot.] 
Made  of  twigs  or  osiers;  as,  a  wicker  basket;  a 

wicker  chair.  Spenser.     Peacham. 

WK'K'ET,«.     [Fr.guichrt;  W.gwiced,a  little  door, 

from  gwig,  a  narrow  place,  a  corner.] 

1.  A  small  gate  or  door. 

The  wicket,  "['tin  opened,  knew  the  key.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  canal 
locks  is  emptied. 

3.  A  bar  or  rod  used  in  playing  cricket. 
WIC'LIF-ITE,        )  7i.   A  follower  of  Wiclif,  the  Eng- 
WICK'LIFF-ITE,  j      lish  reformer. 

WIDE,  a.      [Sax.  wid,  wide;  D.  wyd;   G.  weit ;  Sw. 


and  Dan.  vid  ;  Sans,  vidi,  breadth  ;  Ar.  iXj  badda,  to 

separate  ;  allied  to  void,  divide,  widow,  Ir.  fcadlt,  &x. 
See  Class  Bd,  No.  1.] 

1.  Broad  ;  having  a  great  or  considerable  distance 
or  extent  between  the  sides ;  opposed  to  Narrow  ; 
as,  wide  cloth  ;  a  wide  table  ;  a  wide  highway  ;  a 
wide  bed  ;  a  wide  hall  or  entry.  In  this  use,  wide  is 
distinguished  from  long,  which  refers  to  the  extent 
or  distance  between  the  ends. 

9.  Broad  ;  having  a  great  extent  each  way  ;  as,  a 
wide  plain  ;  the  wide  ocean. 

3.  Remote  ;  distant.  This  position  is  very  wide  from 
the  truth.  Hammond. 

4.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree  ;  as,  three  feet  wide. 
WIDE,  adv.    At  a  distance ;  far.    His  fame  was  spread 

wide. 

2.  With  great  extent ;  used  chiefly  in  composition  ; 
as,  wide-skirted  meads  ;  wide-waving  swords  ;  wide- 
wasting  pestilence  ;  wide-spreading  evil. 

WIDE'-BRaNCH-£D,  (-briincht,)  a.  Having  spread- 
ing branches. 

WIDESPREAD,  (-spred,)  a.    Extending  far. 

WIDE'-SPREAD-ING,  a.  Spreading  to  a  great  extent 
or  distance. 

WlDE'LY,  adv.  With  great  extent  each  way.  The 
gospel  was  v.idrly  disseminated  by  the  apostles. 

2.  Very  much  ;  to  a  great  distance  ;  far.  We  dif- 
fer widely  in  opinion. 

WID'£N,  v.  t.    To  make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  extend  in 
breadth  ;  as,  to  widen  a  held  ;  to  widen  a  breach. 
JVote In  America,  females  say,  to  widen  a  stock- 

WID'EN,  v.  i.  To  grow  wide  or  wider ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  extend  itself. 

WIT)' EN-ED,  pp.  Made  wide  or  wider ;  extended  in 
breadth. 

WIDE'NESS,  n.  Breadth  ;  width  ;  great  extent  be- 
tween the  sides  ;  as,  the  wideness  of  a  room. 

2.  Larfea  extent  in  all  directions  ;  as,  the  wideness 
of  the  sea  or  ocean. 

WlD'£N-ING,  ppr.  Extending  the  distance  between 
the  sides  ;  enlarging  in  all  directions. 

WID'GEON,  (wij'nn,)  «.*  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck 
group,  belonging  to  the  genus  Mareca  of  Stephens. 
The  European  species  is  the  Mareca  Penelope,  the 
American  the  M.  Americana.  The  widgeons  feed 
on  grasses  or  vegetables,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  geese.  JVuttaU.    Jardine. 

WID'OW,  77.  [Sax.  widew  ;  G.  wittwe  ;  D.  weduwe; 
Dan.  vidue  ;  L.  vidua ;  Fr.  veuve ;  It.  vedova  ;  Sp. 
viuda;  Sans,  widhava ;  Russ.  vdova  ;  from  the  root 
of  wide,  void.     See  Wide.] 

A  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death. 
Luke  ii. 

Widow's  chamber,  in  London,  the  apparel  and  fur- 
niture of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  vvidowof  afreeman, 
to  which  she  is  entitled.  Cije. 

WID'oW,  v.  t.  To  bereave  of  a  husband  ;  but  rarely 
used  except  in  the  participle.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.    [Unusual.'] 

3.  To  strip  of  any  thing  good.  Shah. 

WID'5W-BENCH,«.  [widow  and  bench.]  In  Sussex, 
that  share  which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  hus- 
baiuPs  estate,  besides  her  jointure.  Cue. 

WID'oW-JED,  pp.  or  a.     Bereaved  of  a  husband  by 
death. 
2.  Deprived  of  some  good  ;  stripped. 
Trees  of  their  shriveled  fruits 
Are  widowed.  Philips. 

WTD'oW-ER,  n.    A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by 

death 
WID'OW-HOOD,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  widow. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  [JVot  in  use.]   Skak. 
WID'OW-HUNT-ER,  n.     [widow  and  hunter.]     One 
who  seeks  or  courts  widows  I  r  a  jointure  or  fortune. 
Mdison. 
WID'OW-ING,  ppr.    Bereav  tig  of  a  husband  ;  de- 
priving; stripping. 
WID'oW-.MAK-ER,  n.     |  ridow  and  maker.]     One 
who  makes  widows  by  destroying  lives.     '     Shak. 


WIL 

WID'OW-WaTL,  n.  In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Cneocnm.  Lee. 

WIDTH,  ?i.     [from  wide;  G.  write;  D.  wydte.] 

Breadth;  wideness;  the  extent  of  a  thing  from 
side  to  side  ;  as,  the  width  of  cloth  ;  the  width  of  a 
door.  Dryden. 

WIELD,  (weeld,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wealdan,  waldan ;  Goth. 
ga-waldan,  to  govern  ;  wald,  power,  dominion  ;  Dan. 
vwlde,  power ;  gevalt,  force,  authority ;  Sw.  vdlde, 
power ;  allied  to  L.  valeo,  Eng.  well.  The  primary- 
sense  of  power  and  strength  is,  to  stretch  or  strain. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Russ.  vladyu,  to  rule,  and  wald 
or  vlud,  in  names,  as  Waldemir,  Vlademir.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder  ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to 
wield  a  sword  ;  to  wield  the  scepter. 

Part  wield  their  arras,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed.        Milton. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  with  the  hand. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  a  civilized  power  could  induce  a 

3.  To  handle  ;  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wiedil,  wilt  tl tie'  spigot  wield?  Sialic. 

govern  with  supreme  com- 

WlF.LD'ED,  pp.  Used  with  command  ;  managed. 
WlKLD'lNG,  ppr.  Using  with  power  ;  managing. 
WlEl.D'LESS   a.     Unmanageable.  Spenser. 

WlELD'Y,  a.  That  may  lie  wit  hied  ;  manageable. 
WI'ER-Y,  a.     [from   wire.]     Made    of  wire;    having 

the  properties  of  wire.    It  would  be  better  written 

Wiry. 
2.  [Sax.  wa\r,  a   pool.]     Wet;    marshy.     [JVot   in 

use.]  Shak. 

WIFE,  n.;  pi.  Wives.      [Sax.  wif;   D.  wyf;  G.  welb, 

woman.] 
1.  The  lawful  consort  of  a  man  ;  a  woman  who  is 

united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock; 

the  correlative  of  Husband. 


you  in  p'u-ticti 


Eph. 


2.  A  woman  of  low  employment;  as,  strawberry 
wines.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIFE'HOOD,  n.    State  and  character  of  a  wife. 

Beaurn.  S(  Fl. 
WIFE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried. 

Chaucer. 
WIG,  in  Saxon,  signifies  7tmt-.    It  is  found  in  some 

WIG,  n.  [G.  week,  wig,  and  weck-buttcr,  roll  butter. 
It  would  seem  that  the  sense  is  a  roll  or  twist  inter- 
woven.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  consisting  of  hair  in- 
terwoven or  united  by  a  kind  of  net-work,  formerly 
much  worn  by  men. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake.     [Obs.]  Minsworth. 
WIG'GKD,  a.     Having  the  head  covered  with  a  wig. 
WIG'EON.     See  Widgeon. 

WIGHT,  (wite,)  7t.  [Sax.  wiht,  G.  wield,  a  living  be- 
ing, Goth,  waiht;  L.  victum,  from  vivo,  to  live,  origi- 
nally vigo  or  vico,  and  probably  allied  to  vigeo. 
This,  in  the  Celtic  form,  would  be  quic  or  qwig,  Eng. 
quick,  alive  ;  and  hence  L.  qui,  qua?,  quid,  quod,  con- 
tracted from  quic,  quiced,  quoccd ;  Scot,  quhal.  The 
letter  h,  in  the  Gntbx  and  Scottish,  representing  the 
c  of  the  Latin,  proves  the  word  to  be  thus  con- 
tracted.] 

A  being ;  a  person.  It  is  obsolete,  except  in  irony 
or  burlesque.     [See  Aught.] 

The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  loved  thee  best.  Dryden. 

WIGHT,  (wite,)  a.     [Sax.  hwwt.] 

Swift;  nimble.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical  form  of  Quick.] 

WIGHT'LY,  adv.     Swiftly ;  nimbly.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

WIG'WAM,  n.  An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  so  called  in 
America.  It  is  sometimes  written  Weekwam. 
Mackenzie  writes  the  Knisteneaux  word  wigwaum, 
and  the  Algonquin  wiguiwaum.  Query,  is  this  the 
L.  7)7C7(s?  Vic,  in  Roman,  was  pronounced  wic  or 
week.  These  words  may  have  been  derived  from 
one  primitive  root 

WILD,  a.  [Sax.  7ot7d;  D.  and  G.  wild  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
vild;  W.  gwyllt;  connected  with  Sax.  wealh,  a  trav- 
eler, foreigner,  or  pilgrim  ;  G.  wdlsch,  Celtic,  Welsh  ; 
wallen,  to  rove,  Sw.  villa,  forvilla.  This  sense  is 
obvious.] 

1.  Roving;  wandering;  inhabiting  the  fores!  or 
open  field  ;  hence,  not  tamed  or  domesticated  ;  as,  a 
wild  boar  ;  a  wild  ox  ;  a  wild  cat ;  a  wild  bee. 

2.  Growing  without  culture;  as,  wild  parsnep ; 
wild  cherry  ;  wild  tansy.  Wild  rice,  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  food,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  North  West  territory.  J.  Morse. 

3.  Desert ;  not  inhabited  ;  as,  a  wild  forest. 

Milton. 

4.  Savage  ;  uncivilized  ;  not  refined  by  culture  ; 
as,  the  wild  natives  of  Africa  or  America. 

5.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  irregular;  as,  a  wild 


tumult. 


An  il    On. 


WIL 

6.  Licentious  ;  ungoverned  ;  as,  wild  passions. 

Valor  grown  wild  by  pride.  PtT07 

7.  Inconstant ;  mutable  ;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone 

8.  Inordinate;  loose. 

A  fop  well  dressed,  extravagant,  and  wild.  Dryda 

9.  Uncouth  ;  loose. 


So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attir 
10.  Irregular ;  disorderly  ;    done 


ithout 
to  make  xoild  work. 

11.  Not  well  digested  ;  not  framed  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  reason  ;  not  being  within  the 
limits  of  probable  practicability;  imaginary,  fanci- 
ful ;  as,  a  wild  project  or  scheme  ;  wild  speculations. 

12.  Exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea ;  as,  a  wild  road- 
stead. Mar.  Diet. 

13.  Made  or  found  in  the  forest;  as,  wild  honey. 
Wild  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  plants,  to 

distinguish  them  from  such  of  the  name  as  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  as  wild  basil,  wild  parsnep,  wild 
carrot,  wild  olive,  &c. 
WILD,  77.  A  desert ;  an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated 
tract  or  region  ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert  ;  as,  the 
wilds  of  America  ;  the  wilds  of  Africa  ;  the  sandy 
wilds  of  Arabia. 


'  all  1 


.hied, 


witd  of  sum 

WILD'-BOAR,  77.  An  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  'Sus- 
crofa,  Linnteus,)  from  which  the  domesticated 
swine  are  descended.  Wild  boars  have  their  lair  in 
solitary  places  in  the  depths  of  forests,  and  were 
formerly  held   in  high  estimation  as  beasts  of  chase. 

WlLD'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  a  wild  state.       [P.  Cue. 

WILD'-CAT,  77.    The  cat  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  cat.    It  is  said  to 
exist  still  in  Europe. 
_  2.  In  dmrririi,  the  Felis  rufa. 

WlLD'-CHER'RY,  n.  A  large  American  tree,  the 
Cerasus  Virgininna,  bearing  a  small  astringent  fruit 
resembling  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  being  of  a  light  red  color,  and  a  com- 
pact texture.  Brtwne's  Sulca  Amer. 

WILD'-EY-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  eves  appearing 
wild. 


Brimstone,  pikli,  e^VeVe,  1  urn  easilv,  ami  ere  hard  to  quench. 
Bacon. 
2.  A  disease  uf  sheep,  attended  with  inflammation 
of  the  skin  ;  a  kind  of  erysipelas.  Cqc. 

WILD'-FOVVL,  77.     [wild  and  fowl.]     Fowls  of  the 

forest,  in-  untamed. 
WlLD'-GOOSE,  7?.  [wild  and  goose.]  An  aquatic 
fowl,  of  the  genus  Anser,  a  bird  of  passage.  These 
geese  Hy  to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  return  to  the 
north  in  the  spring.  The  term  wild-goose  is  promis- 
cuously applied  to  various  species  of  the  goose  kind 
found  wild  in  Britain.  The  wild-goose  of  North 
America  is  the  Anser  Canadensis. 

Jardine.    JVuttajl. 
Wild-goose  chase;  the  pursuit  of  something  as  un- 
likely to  be  caught  as  the  wild-goose.  Shak. 
WILD'-HON-EY,   (-hun-ne,)   71.      [wild  and    honey.] 
Honey  that  is  found  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  trees  or 

WILD'FnG,  !i.'    A  wild  crab-apple.  Spenser. 

2.  A  young  tree  that  is  wild,  or  growing  without 


tion. 

2.  In  America,  forest ;  land  not  settled  and  culti- 

WILD'lsERV-ICE,  71.     A  plant  Miller. 

The  wild-service  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  Crataegus, 
(C.  torminalis.)  Lee. 

WlLD'ER,  a.     More  wild. 

WIL'DER,  v.  t.     [Dan.  vildcr,  from  rild,  wild.] 

To  lose  or  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track  ;  to  puz- 
zle with  mazes  or  difficulties  ;  to  bewilder. 

Long  lost  and  wildered  in  the  maze  of  late.  Pope. 

WIL'DER-ED,  pp.    Lost  in  a  pathless  tract;  puzzled. 

WIL'DER-ING,  ppr.     Puzzling. 

WIL'DER-NESS,  77.  [from  wild.]  A  desert ;  a  tract 
of  land  or  region  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  by 
human  beings,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide,  barren 
plain.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  only  to  a 
forest.  In  Scripture,  it  is  applied  frequently  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  The  Israelites  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years. 

2.  The  ocean. 

The  watery  wilderness  yields  no  supply.  Waller. 

3.  A  state  of  disorder.     [JVot  in  use.]        Mdton. 

4.  A  wood  in  a  garden  resembling  a  forest. 
WILD'EST,  a.     Most  wild. 
WILD'-lN'lH-GO,  7t.      A  plant,   Baptisia    tinctoria, 

growing  in  the  woods,  with  a  yellow  flower,  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 
WILD'ING,  71.     A  wild,  sour  ap 


.Mortimer. 
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'See  Pictorial  I  llugf  rations. 
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all  our  laba'siloo"  h>  day.  Dryden. 

Rudeness  ;  rough,  uncultivated  state ; 


:  v>ildness  of  land, 
imagination.       Watt. 
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WILD  OATS,  n.    pi.    A  tall,  oat-like   kind   of  soft 
grass  ;  the  Holcus  avenaceus. 

To  sow  one's  wild  oats,  is  to  pass  through  a  season 
of  wild   and  thoughtless  dissipation;    commonly  ap- 
plied la  youth.  Halliwell. 
VILDS,  71.     Among  fanners,  the  part  of  a  plow  by 

which  it  is  drawn.     [Local.] 
WILE,  n.     [Sax.  wile  ;  Ice.  wul;  W.fd,  fine,  subtile.] 
A  trick  or  stratagem  practiced  for  insnaring  or  de- 
ception;  a  sly,  insidious  artifice. 

That  ve  may  be  able  to  ^t.uid  ;>;'>.iu.>L  too  v:ilcs  of  the  devil. — 
Eph.  vi. 
WILE,  v.  t.    To  deceive  ;  to  beguile.     [Little  used.] 


WV 


WI'Ll-K 
WTLK, 

\vi;iu< 


[fr, 


wily.]     By  stratagem  ;  witli  in- 


n.     [from  wily]     Cunning ;  guile. 
[G.  well, en,  to  wither,  or  cause  to  with- 
•>-■] 

A  species  ol  molhislc.     [See  Whelk.] 
WILL,  n.     [Sa.x.  willa  :  Goth,  wilja  ;  D.  mil,  or  wille  ; 
G.  wille;  Sw.  vilje ;  Dan.  villie;  W.  gvnjll ;  Ir.  ail; 
Gr.  /Livkn,  counsel  ;  Slav,  folia.     See  "the  verb.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  deter- 
mine either  to  do  or  forbear  an  action  ;  the  faculty 
which  is  exercised  in  deciding,  among  two  or  more 
objects,  which  we  shall  embrace  or  pursi 


The 


which  is  to  be  preferred;  and  we  trill  to  take  the 
most  valuable.  These  are  but  differeni  operations  of 
the  mind,  soul,  or  int  ilectual  part  of  ma/-  Great 
disputes  have  existed  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 


[  mil  is  often  quite  a  different  thing  from  des, 


Federalist,  Hamilton. 

2.  Choice  ;  determination.  It  is  my  will  to  prose- 
cute the  trespasser. 

3.  Choice  ;  discretion  ;  pleasure. 

Go,  then,  dio  guilty  at  thy  vnll  c!i;istise.  Pope. 

4.  Command  ;  direction. 

Our  prayers  should  le  at cor.line  (o  ill"  tri!!  of  God.         Law. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination;  desire.  "What  is 
your  will,  sir?  "  in  this  phrase,  the  word  may  also 
signify  determination,  especially  when  addressed  to 
a  superior. 

6.  Power  ;  arbitrary  disposal. 

Deliver  me  not  over  to  the  will  of  my  enemies.  —  Ps.  xxvii. 

7.  Divine  determination ;  moral  purpose  or  coun- 


Thy  tall  be  done. 
8.  Testament;  the  disposit 
to  take  effect  after  his  death. 


Lord's  Prayer. 


Ill 


ntion.     Phil.  i. 

aty  ;  unfriendliness.    It  expresses  less 


To  have  one's  trill :  lo  obtain  what  is  desired. 

At  will.  To  hold  an  estate  at  the  will  of  another 
is  to  enjoy  the  possession  at  his  pleasure,  and  bt 
liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time  ky  the  lessor  or  pro 
prietor. 

Will-imth-a-wixp  ;  Jack-wilh-a-lantern  ;  ignis  fatu 
Us  ;  a  luminous  appearance  sometimes  seen  in  the 
air  over  moist  ground,  supposed  to  proceed  from  hy- 
drogen gas. 


well  expressed  by 
1.  To  determin 

thing  shall  be  dr. 
carry  the  purpose 
wills  whatever  c( 
princes  :  "  we  wit 


2.  To  command 


.  liberty,  because  he  i 


It 


anient. 

Let  t; 
any  c 


circumstances  be  what  they  will; 
cumstances,  of  whatever  nature. 

7.  Will  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  a  sign  of 
the  future  tense.  When  an  auxiliary  v,  rb,  the  past 
tense  is  would.  It  has  diii'eivnt  significations  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

1.  /  will  go,  is  a  present  promise  to  go  ;  and  with 
an  emphasis  on  will,  it  expresses  determination. 

2.  Thou  wilt  go,  you  will  go,  express  foretelling; 
simply  stating  an  evens  that  is  t  >  come. 

3.  He  will  go,  is  also  a  foretelling.  The  use  of  will 
in  the  plural  is  the  same.  iVc  will,  promises ;  ye  will, 
Ihrtj  will,  foretell. 

WILLED,  pp.    Determined  ;  resolved  ;  desired. 

2.  Disposed  of  by  will  or  testament. 
WIL'LEM-ITE,  n.    A  mineral  of  resinous  luster  and 

yellowish  c.lor.     It  is  a  silicate  of  zinc. 
WILL'ER,  n.     One  who  wills. 

WILL'FUL,  a.      [will  and  full.]     Governed   by  the 
will  without  yielding  to-reason ;   obstinate;  stub- 
born; perverse;  inibxihle  ;  as,  a  willful  man. 
2.  Stubborn  ;  icfractory  ;  as,  a  willful  horse. 
WILL'FUL-LY,  adv.    Obstinately  ;  stubbornly. 
2.  By  design  ;  with  set  purpose. 

If  we  sin  teillfully  ''lor  th  it  we  h  ive  received  the  knowledge  of 
Heb.  x. 
WILL'FFJL-NESS,    n.      Obstinacy  ;    stubbornness  ; 
pervers'eness. 

re  such  as  pro'li  i'i!  from   pride,  anoe.uice, 


'  "/"■ 


PerBn 
olving  ;  des 


WILL'ING,  ppr.     Deteiminin 

2.  Disposing  of  by  will. 
WILL'ING,  a.     [Sw.  and  Dan.  villig.] 

1.  Free  to  do  or  grant ;  having  the  mind  inclined  ; 
disposed  ;  not  averse.  Let  every  man  give,  who  is 
able  and  willing. 

2.  Pleased  ;  desirous. 

3.  Ready  ;  prompt. 

He  stooped  with  weary  winirs  and  eo'/iAir  f.-et.  Milton. 

4.  Chosen  ;  received  of  choice  or  without  reluc- 
tance ;  as,  to  be  held  in  willing  chains. 

5.  Spontaneous. 

No  spouts  ol  blood  run  it-iking  from  a  tree.  Dryden. 

6.  Consenting.  Jilillon. 
,"ILL<ING-!IEART-ED,  a.     Well-disposed  ;  having 

a  free  heart.     Exod.  xxxv. 
WILL'ING-LY,  adv.    With  free  will;  without  reluc 
tance  ;  cheerfully. 
2.  By  one's  own  choice 

The  condition  of  tint  people  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied  as  somi 
would  willingly  represent  it.  Addison. 

WILL'ING-NESS,  n.  Free  choice  or  consent  of  the 
will  ;  freedom  from  reluctance  ;  readiness  of  the 
mind  to  do  or  forbear. 

Sweet  is  the  love  tint  n s  with  iri'Jiogne^s.  Dryden. 

WIL'LCW,  n.  [Sax.  ?cWirr;  D.  wilge;  W.  gwial, 
twigs  ;  also,  heltg,  L.  salir.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Salix.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  willow,  the  white,  the  black,  the  purple  or 
red,  the  sallow,  the  broad-leaved  willow,  fee.  A 
species  called  the  weeping 


derl 


ngdo 


Salyx  llahvlonica. 

WIL'LOW-£D,  a.     Abounding  with  willows.  Coll, 

WIL'LGW-GALL,  n.  A  protuberance  on  the  lea 
of  willows.  "  Ctp 

WIL'LoW-IIERB,  n.     Tho  purple  loosestrife,  a  pi 
of  the   genus   Lytlirum  ;  also,  the  yellow  loosestr 
of  the  genus  Lvsimachia  ;  also,  the  French  willow,  of 
the  genus  Epilobium.  Lee.     Cyc. 

WIL'LGW-ISH,  a.     Like  the  color  of  the  willow. 
Walton. 

WIL'LGW-TUFT-ED,  a.    Tufted  with  willows. 
Goldsmith. 

WIL'LOW-WEED,  n.  A  weed  growing  on  \vt 
light  lands,  with  a  seed  like  buckwheat ;  the  Poly 
omim  lapathifolium.  Cue. 

WJiVLOW-WORT,  n.    A  plant.  Miller. 


WIN 

IVIL'LQW-Y,  a.    Abounding  with  willows.    Oray. 
W]  U'SO  J  E,  a.    Obstinate  ;  stubborn. 

WILT,  >■  i.     \ ■:.  and   I),   wclkcn,  to  fade,  that  is,  to 

I'o  begi  (  either;  to  lose  freshness  and  become 
11 ...  cid,  as  a  plant  when  exposed  to  great  heat  in  a- 
dry  day,  or  when  fir^t  separated  from  its  root. 

This  is  a  legitimate  word,  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute  in  the  language.  It  is  not  synonymous 
with  Wither,  as  it  expresses  only  the  beginning  of 
withering.  A  tnlin!  plant  often  revives  and  becomes 
fresh  ;  not  so  a  withered  plant.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Holloway. 
WILT,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  begin  to  wither;  to  make 
flaccid  ;  as  a  green  plant. 

2.  To  cause  to  languish  ;  to  depress  or  destroy  the 
vigor  and  energy  of. 

D.spots  have  ontltd  tho  Iioomo  race  into  cloth  and  imbecility. 
Dutight. 

WILT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Having  become  flaccid  and  lost 

its  freshness,  as  a  plant. 
WILT'ING,  ppr.    Beginning  to  fade  or  wither. 
WI'LY,  B.f  [from  wile.]     Cunning;  sly;    using  craft 

or  stratagem  to  accomplish  a  purpose  ;  mischievously 

artful  ;  subtle  ;  as,  a  wily  adversary. 
WIM'ISLE,    (wim'bl,)  n.     [W.    guimbill,    a    gimlet; 

cwimiaw,  to  move  round  briskly.     See  Whim.] 

An  instrument  for  boring  holes,  turned  by  a  han- 
dle. 
WIM'P.LE,  a.     Active ;  nimble.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
WIM'BREL,  n.    A  bird  of  the  curlew  kind.     [See 

Whjmbrel.]  Cue. 

WIM'PLE,  (wim'pl,)  n.     [G.  wimpel,  a  pendant ;  Dan. 

viinpel;  W.  gioetnpyl,  avail,  a  wimple;  Fr.  guimpe, 

a  neck  handkerchief.] 

A  hood  or  vail.     [Obs.]    Is.  iii. 
WIM'PLE,  v.  t.    To  draw  down,  as  a  vail.     [Obs.] 
WIN,  v.  t.;tprct.  and  pp.  Won.      [Sax.  woman,  to 

labor,  to  toil,  to  gain  by  labor,  to  win. ;  D.  winuen ;  G. 

getcutnrn,;  Sw.  vinna.] 

1.  To  gain  by  success  in  competition  or  contest ; 
as,  to  win  the  prize  in  a  game ;  to  win  money  ;  to 
win  a  battle,  or  to  win  a  country.  Battles  are  won  by 
superior  strength  or  skill. 

Who  thus  shall  Canaan  win.  flfitton. 

2.  To  gain  by  solicitation  or  courtship. 

3.  To  obtain  ;  to  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance. 
Thy  virtue  won  me.     Win  your  enemy  by  kindness. 

4.  To  gain  by  persuasion  or  influence  ;  as,  an  ora- 
tor wins  his  audience  by  argument.  The  advocate 
has  won  the  jury. 

WIN,  v.  i.    To  gain  the  victory. 


i  hath  i 


just 


Milton. 
as,  to 


To  win  upon;  to  gain  favor  or  inrti 
Mi/i  upon  the  heart  or  affections.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power.  Shak. 

To  win  of;  to  be  conqueror.  Shale. 

WINCE,  v.  i.    [Fr.  guincher,  to  twist ;  guingois,  crook- 
edness ;  W.  gtrtug  ;  giringutr,  to  wriggle,  to  wince.] 
1.  To  shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or" from  pain  ;   to 


back. 


,y;.eo. 


2.  To  kick  or  flounce  when  uneasy,  or  impatient 
of  a  rider  ;  as,  a  horse  winces.  Hudibras. 

WIN'CER,  n.     One  that  winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks. 
WINCH,  n.     [Sax.  wince  ;  Fr.  guincher,  to  twist.] 

The  crank  or  handle  by  which  the  axis  ot  ma- 
chines is  turned,  as  in  the  grindstone,  itc.  Also,  an 
instrument  with  which  to  turn  or  strain  something 
forcibly.  This  term  has  also  been  popularly  applied 
to  the  "windlass. 


WINCH, 

impatic 

Wi.vrli 


:e;  to  shrink  ;  to  kick   with 
;s.     [This  is  a  more  correct 

'EL,  n.     The   original   Eng- 
of  capacity,  established    by 

,1  to  be  kept  in  the  town-bail 
aitts  aiofl  cubic   inches,  and 
d  in  the  United  States, 
linching  ;   shrinking  ;   kick- 


WIN'eO-PIPE,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  a  little  flower, 
that,  when  it  opens  in  the  morning,  bodes  a  fair  day. 
Boom. 

This  is  probably  the  Anagallis  arveiiMS,  often 
called  the  Pooh  Man's  ISacometeh,  one  of  Die  Hone 
horologicie,  opening  its  How  its  regularly  in -the 
morning,    ami    closing   them    toward    night,  except 


WTNCH'ING,  j  Vpr. 
WIN'CINC,      |       ing. 


indi 


•  atiuospi 
■lit.  Loud, 
;  Sw.  and  1 


R.p. 


tl  accords  with  L.  cento,  rm.'nu, 
rn.lam,  Eng.  went.    The  prinary 
uw,  rush,  or  drive  along.] 
with  any  degree  of  velocity,  in- 
lt  of  air.    When  the  air  moves 
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moderate.y,  we  call  it  a  light  wind,  or  a  breeze  ; 
when  with  more  velocity,  we  call  it  a  fresh  breeze  ; 
and  when  with  violence",  we  call  it  a  gale,  storm,  or 
tempest.  The  word  Gale  is  used  by  the  poets  for  a 
moderate  breeze,  but  seamen  use  it  as  equivalent  to 

Winds  are  denominated  from  the  point  of  compass 
from  which  they  blow  ;  as,  a  nortli  wind  ;  an  east 
wind  ;  a  soutlt  wind  ;  a  west  wind  ;  a  south-west 
wind,  &c. 

2.  The  four  winds  ;  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heav- 

Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain.—  Ezek.  xxxvii. 

This  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin with  the  Orientals  as  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews  to  give  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
the  name  of  wind. 

3.  Direction  of  the  wind  from  other  points  of  the 
compass  than  the  cardinal,  or  any  point  of  compass  ; 
as,  a  compass  of  eight  winds.     [Obs.]  Heylin. 

4.  Breath  ;  power  of  respiration. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would 

5.  Air  in  motion  from  any  force  or  action  ;  as,  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-ball  ;  the  wind  of  a  bellows. 

6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  organs  or  by  an  instru- 
ment. 


ipregnated  with  scent. 


Dryden 


estines  are  di: 


diately  after  ! 

Do. on    ' 
decay  ;  : 


8.  Any  thing  insignificant  or  light  as  wind. 

Think  not  with  wind  or  airy  threats  to  awe.  Milton. 

9.  Flatulence  ;  air  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
owels ;  as,  to  be  troubled  with  wind. 

j  of  sheep,  in  which 
air,  or  rather  affect- 
It   occurs  iniine- 
Cyc. 
!  wind  ;  Uecaying  ;  declining  ;  in  a  state  of 
i  he  went  down  the  wind.     [JVot  used.] 

L'Estrange. 

To  take  or  have  the  wind ;  to  gain  or  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Bacon. 

To  take  wind,  or  to  get  wind  ;  to  be  divulged  ;  to  be- 
come public.     The  story  got  wind,  or  took  wind. 

In  the  wind's  eijc  ;  in  seamen's  language,  toward  the 
direct  point  from'  which  the  wind  blows. 

Between  wind  and  water;  denoting  that  part  of  a 
ship's  side  or  bottom  which  is  frequently  brought 
above  water  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  or  fluctuation 
of  the  water's  surface. 

To  carry  the  wind,  in  the  manege,  is  when  a  horse 
tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears. 

Constant  or  perennial  wind  ;  a  wind  that  blows  con- 
stantly from  one  point  of  the  compass,  as  the  trade- 
wind  of  the  tropics. 

Shifting,  variable,  or  erratic  winds,  are  such  as  are 
changeable,  now  blowing,  from  one  point,  and  now 
from  another,  and  then  erasing  altogether. 

Stated,  or  periodical  wind;  a  wind  that  constantly 
returns  at  a  certain  time,  and  blows  steadily  from 
one  point  for  a  certain  time.    Such  are  the  monsoons 
in  India,  and  land  and  sea  breezes. 
Trade  wind.     See  in  its  place. 

[In  poetry,  wind  often  rhymes  with  find;  but  the 
common  pronunciation  is  with  i  short,  and  so  let  it 
continue.] 
WIND   v.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  Wound.     [Sax.  windan;  G. 
and  n.  winden ;  from  wind,  or  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  blow  ;  to  sound  by  blowing. 

Wind  the  shrill  rioro.  Pope. 

[The  present  notion  of  winding  a  horn  is  not  so 
much  that  of  filling  it  with  wind  as  of  giving  a  pro- 
longed and  varied  sound,  like  that  described  by  Mil- 
ton when  speaking  of  "a  winding  bout  of  linked 
rweetness."  Smart.] 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  move,  or  cause  to  turn. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  round  some  fixed  object ;  to  bind,  or  to 
form  into  a  ball  or  coil  by  turning  ;  as,  to  wind  thread 
or.  a  spool  ;  to  wind  thread  into  a  ball ;  to  wind  a  rope 
into  a  coil. 

4.  To  introduce  by  insinuation.  The  child  winds 
Himself  into  my  affections. 

They  have  little  arts  and  dexterities  to  wind  in  such  tilings  into 
discourse.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

5.  To  change;  to  vary. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  wina  and 


6.  To  entwist  ;  to  infold  ;  to  encircle.  Shak. 

To  wind  off;    to  unwind. 

To  wind  out ;  to  extricate.  Clarendon. 

To  wind  up ;  to  bring  to  a  small  compass,  as  a  ball 
of  thread.  Locke. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement;  as,  to 
wind  np  one's  affairs. 

3.  To  put  in  a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  mo- 
tion. 

Pate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years.  Dryden. 


To  wind  up  a  duel,  is  to  wind  the  cord  by  which 
the  weights  are  suspended  round  an  axis  or  pin. 

'To  wind  up  a  watch,  is  to  wind  the  spring  round  its 
axis  or  pin. 

4.  To  raise  by  degrees. 

Tims  they  zoounrf  up  hit  .Lmper  to  a  pitch.  AtLerbury. 

5.  To  straiten,  as  a  string  ;  to  put  in  tune. 

Wind  up  the  slackened  strings  of  thy  lute.  Waller. 

6.  To  put  in  order  for  regular  action.  Shak. 
WIND,  v.  t    To  nose  ;  to  perceive  or  follow  by  the 

scent ;  as,  hounds  wind  an  animal. 

2.  To  ventilate ;  to  expose  to  the  wind  ;  to  win- 
now. 

3.  To  drive  [a  horse]  hard,  so  as  to  render  scant 
of  wind  ;  also,  to  rest  [a  horse,]  in  order  to  recover 
wind.  Smart. 

To  wind  a  ship,  &c,  is  to  turn  it  end  for  end,  so 
that  the  wind  strikes  it  on  the  opposite  side. 
WIND,  v.  i.    To  turn  ;  to  change. 

So  swift  your  jii'hrui'>ius  turn  and  wind.  Dryd£n. 

2.  To  turn  around  something ;  as,  vines  wind 
around  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  direction  ;  as,  winding  stairs. 

4.  To  crook ;  to  bend.  The  road  winds  in  various 
places. 

5.  To  move  round  ;  as,  a  hare  pursued  turns  and 

To  wind  out ;  to  be  extricated  ;  to  escape. 

Long  lalwring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

WIND' AGE,  n.     [Sp.  viento,  wind,  windage.] 

The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun  or  other  piece  and  that  of  a  ball  or  shell. 
Cyc. 

WIND'BOUND,  a.  [wind  and  bound.]  Prevented 
from  sailing  by  a  contrary  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'-DRI-M),  (-drlde,)  a.     Dried  in  the  wind. 

WIND'-DROP-SY,  n.  [wind  and  dropsy.]  A  swell- 
ing of  the  belly  from  wind  in  the  intestines;  tympa- 
nites. Coze. 

WIND'-EGG,  n.    [wind  and  egg.]     An  addle  egg. 

WfiS'D'KR,  «.     One  who  winds. 

WIND'ER,  v.  t.  To  fan ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan. 
[Local] 

WIND'ER-MEB,  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Larus,  or 
gull  kind.  Cyc. 

WIND'FALL,  n.     [wind  and  fall]     Fruit  blown  off 
the  tree  by  wind. 
2.  An  unexpected  legacy,  or  other  gain. 

WIND'FALL-£N,  (-fawln,)  a.  Blown  down  by  the 
wind.    "  Drayton. 

WIND'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [wind  and  flower.]  A  plant, 
the  anemone. 

WIND'-FUR  NACE,  n.  [wind  and  furnace.]  A  fur- 
nace in  which  the  air  is  supplied  by  an  artificial  cur- 
rent, as  from  a  bellows. 

WIND'-GAGE,  n.  [wind  and  gage.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  and  force  of  wind. 

WLND'-GALL,  n.  [wind  and  gall.]  A  soft  tumor 
on  the  fetlock  joints  of  a  horse. 

WIND'-GUN,  n.  An  air-gun  ;  a  gun  discharged  by 
the  force  of  compressed  air. 

WIND'-HATCH,  n.  [wind  and  hatch.]  In  mining, 
the  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is  taken  out  of 
the  earth.  Cyc. 

WtND'-HOV-ER,  (-huv-er,)  n.  [wind  and  hover.]  A 
species  of  hawk  ;  called  also  the  Stannel,  but  more 
usually  the  Kestrel.  Cyc.    Jardinr 

WIND'I-NESS,  w.  [from  windy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing windy  or  tempestuous ;  as',  the  windincss  of  the 
weather  or  season. 

2.  Fullness  of  wind  ;  flatulence.  Harvey. 

3.  Tendency  to  generate  wind  ;  as,  the  windincss 
of  vegetables. 

4.  Tumor ;  puffiness. 

WlND'ING,  ppr.     Turning;  binding  about ;  bending. 
2.  a.  Bending  ;  twisting  from  a  direct  line  or  an 
even  surface. 
WIND'ING.n.    A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  flexure; 
meander  ;  as,  the  windings  of  a  road  or  stream. 
2.  A  call  bv  the  boatswain's  whistle. 
WIND'ING-EN-GINE,  n.     An  engine   employed  in 

mining,  to  draw  up  buckets  from  a  deep  pit.     Cyc. 
WlND'ING-LY,   adv.      In    a  winding 


WIND'ING-SHEET,   71.      [winding  and   sheet.]       A 

short  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped.  Bacon. 

WIND'ING-TACK'LE,  (-tak'l,)  n.  [winding  and 
tackle.]  A  tackle  consisting  of  one  fixed  triplehlock, 
and  one  double  or  triple  movable  block.  Diet. 

WIND'-IN'STRU-MENT,  7t.  An  instrument  of  mu- 
sic played  by  wind,  chiefly  by  the  breath,  as  a  flute, 
a  clarionet,  &c.  Cyc. 

WIND'LACE,  )  v.  i.     To  go  warily  to  work  ;   to  act 
WLND'LASS,  ,      indirectlv.  Hammond 

WIND'LASS,  71.*  [wind  and  lace.  Q.U.]  A  machine 
for  raising  weights,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  or  roller 
of  timber,  moving  on  its  axis,  and  turned  by  a  crank, 
lever,  or  similar  means,  with  a  rope  or  chain  attached 
to  the  weight. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned.     [jYot 
in  use.]  Shak. 


WIN'DLE,  71.     A  spindle;  a  kind  of  reel. 

WIN'DLE-STUAW.  n.  A  reed  ;  a  stalk  of  grass. 
[Mirth  of  England.] 

WIND'LESS,  a.  Having  no  wind;  wanting  wind; 
out  of  breath.     [JVot  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

WIND'-MILL,  71.  [wind  and  mill]  A  mill  turned 
by  the  wind.  Mortimer. 

WIN'DoW,  n.  [Dan.  vindue ;  Sp.  ventana,  from  the 
same  root  as  venta,  sale,  cent  of  goods.  The  word 
ill  Spanish  signifies  also  a  nostril,  that  is,  a  passage. 
Veiitaja  is  advantage  ;  ventalla,  a  valve,  and  ventulle, 
a  fan ;  ventear,  to  blow.  Hence  we  see  that  vent,  L. 
vendo,  wind,  fan,  and  van,  Fr.  avant,  are  all  of  one  fam- 
ily. So  is  also  the  L.  fenestra,  Fr.fenetrc,  D.  venster, 
G-  fenster,  Ir.  fineog.  The  vulgar  pronunciation  is 
windnr,  as  if  from  the  Welsh  gwyutd'or,  wind-door.l 

1.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  of  air  when  necessary.  This 
opening  has  a  frame  on  the  sides,  in  which  are  set 
movable  sashes,  containing  panes  of  glass.  In  the 
United  States,  the  sashes  are  made  to  rise  and  fall, 
for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  air.  In  France, 
windows  are  shut  with  frames  or  sashes  that  open 
and  shut  vertically,  like  the  leaves  of  a  folding  door 

2.  An  aperture  or  opening. 

A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark.  —  CJen.  vi. 

3.  The  frame  or  other  thing  that  covers  the  aper 
ture. 

4.  An  aperture ;  or  rather  the  clouds  or  water- 
spouts. 

The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  —  Gen.  vii. 

5.  Lattice  or  casement ;  or  the  net-work  of  wire 
used  before  the  invention  of  glass.     Judges  v. 

6.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.  King. 

WIN'DOW,  i>.  t.    To  furnish  with  windows. 

Wotton.  Pope. 

2.  To  place  at  a  window.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

3.  To  break  into  openings.     [Unusual.']  Shak. 
WIN'DOW-BLlND,  71.     [window  and  blind.]  A  blind 

to  intercept  the  light  of  a  window.  Venetian  win- 
dow-blinds are  now  much  used  in  the  United  States. 

WIN'DoW-_ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  windows. 

WIN'DOW-FRa.UE,  n.  [wind  w  and  frame.]  The 
frame  of  a  window  which  receives  and  holds  the 
sashes. 

WIN'DoW-GLXSS,  71.  [window  and  glass.]  Panes 
of  glass  for  windows. 

WIN'DOW-SASH,  n.  [window  and  sash.]  The  sash 
or  light  frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  for 
windows. 

WIN'DOW-Y,  a.  Having  little  crossings  like  the 
sashes  of  a  window.  Donne. 

WIND'PIPE,  71.  [wind  and  pipe.]  The  passage  for 
the  breath  to  and  from  the  lungs  ;  the  trachea. 

WIND'-PUMP,  71.  [wind  and  pump.]  A  pump  moved 
bv  wind,_ust  fnl  in  draining  lands.  Cyc. 

WIND'-RoDE,  71.  A  term  used  by  seamen  to  signify 
a  ship  when  riding  with  wind  and  title  opposed  to 
each  other,  driven  to  the  leeward  of  her  anchor. 

WIND'RoW,  (win'ro,)  n.  [wind  and  row.]  A  row 
or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rolled  into  „ocks  or  heaps. 

[  Tl-is  is  the  only  use  of  the  word  in  JVew  England.] 
".  The  green  border  of  a  field,  dug  up  in  order  to 
carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend  it.  [Eng.]Cyc. 
3.  A  row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying  ;  or  a  row  of 
pieces  of  turf,  sod,  or  sward,  cut  in  paring  and  burn- 
ing.    [Eng.]  Cyc. 

WIND'-SaIL,  71.  [wind  and  sail.]  A  wide  tube  or 
funnel  of  canvas,  used  to  convey  a  stream  of  air  into 
the  lower  apartments  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'SEED,  ».    A  plant  of  the  genus  Arctotis.     Lee. 

WIND'SHOOK,  71.  [wind  and  shock.]  A  sort  of  bruise 
or  shiver  in  a  tree.  Cyc. 

WIND'-TIGHT,  (-tlte,)  a.  [mind  and  tight]  So 
tight  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  wind.  Hall. 

WIND'WARD,  71.  [wind  and  ward.]  The  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  as,  to  plv  to  the  wiiulward. 

WIND'WARD,  a.  [wind  and  ward,]  Being  on  the 
side  toward  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  ; 
as,  the  windward  shrouds. 

WIND'WARD,  adv.     Toward  the  wind. 

To  lay  an  anchor  at  the  windward;  to  adopt  previous 
measures  for  success  or  security. 

WIND'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  wind;  as,  a  windy  tem- 
pest. Sluilc. 

2.  Next  the  wind  ;  as,  the  windy  side.  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous;  boisterous;  as,  windy  weather. 

4.  Puffy  ;  flatulent ;  abounding  with  wind. 

Arbutknot 

5.  Emptv  ;  airv  ;  as,  windy  joy.  Milton. 
WINE,  71.     [Sax.  'win;   G.  wein;  D.  wyn  ;   Sw.  and 

Dan.  Ian ;  W.  gain  ;  Russ.  7'tiio;  L.  oinmn  ;  It.  and 
Sp.  uwo  ;  Fr.  vin;  Ir.Jion;  Gr.  otvoc ;  Eolic,  Foivoc; 

Eth.  (D.W  wine;  Heb.  1".  This  Oriental  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  fiy,  a  fountain,  and  nay, 
anaA,  to  thrust,  to  press,  or  press  out.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  grapes;  as,  the  wine  of 
the  Madeira  grape  ;  the  7oiiie  of  Burgundy  or  Oporto. 

2.  The  juice  of  certain  fruits,  prepared  with  sugar, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK  — 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See,  Table  of  Synonyms. 


Noah  awoke  from  his  urine.  —  Gen.  ix. 

4   Drinking. 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  urine.  —  Prov.  xxlli. 
Corn  and  wine,  in  Scripture,  are  put  for  all  kinds  of 
necessaries  fur  subsistence.     Ps. 

the  Lord's  supper,  are  symbols 


SER, 


luod  of 
n.    One 


drinks  much  wine; 


WIN 

\VT.\ 


CASK,  re.     [wine  and  cask.]    A  cask  in  which 
s  or  lias  been  kept. 

GLASS,  «.     heme  and  glass.]     A  small  glass 
in  which  wine  is  rVank. 
WINE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  wine  ;  as,  whieless  life. 

Swift. 
WTNE'-MEAS-URE,  (-mezh'ur,)  n.      [See  Measure.] 
The  measure  by  winch  wines  and  other  spirits  are 
sold,  smaller  than  beer  measure. 
WlNE'-MER-CHAN'T,  n.     A  merchant  who  deals  in 

WIN  E'-PRESS,  n.     [sine  and  press.]     A  place  where 

WINE'-STONE,  n.  The  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  or 
nrgnl,  on  the  interior  of  wine-casks.  Ure. 

WING,  n.  [Sax.  gehwing;  Sw.  and  Dan.  vinge.  The 
word  signifies  the  side,  end,  or  extremity.] 

1.  The  limb  of  a  fowl  by  which  it  flies,  and  under 
which  it  protects  its  young.  In  a  few  species  of 
fowls,  the  wings  do  not  enable  them  to  fly  ;  as  is  tile 
case  with  the  dodo,  ostrich,  great  auk,  and  pen- 
guin ;  but  in  the  two  former,  the  wings  assist  the 
fowls  in  running. 

2.  Figuratively,  care  or  protection. 

3.  The  limb  of  an  insect  by  which  it  flies. 

4.  In  botany,  [L.  ala,]  a-  leaf-like  appendage. 
Wings,  pi.,  [L.  aim,]  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  llower,  which  stand  opposite  to  eacli 
other,  and  immediately  before  the  vexillum,  and 
which  usually  have  the  carina  between  them. 

Tully. 

5.  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing;  as,  to  be  on  the 
wing  ;  to  take  wing. 

6.  Means  of  flying ;  acceleration.  Fear  adds 
wings  to  flight. 

7.  Motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  SJiak. 

8.  The  flank  or  extreme  body  or  part  of  an  army. 

Dryden. 

9.  Any  side  piece.  Mortimer. 

10.  In  gardening,  a  side-shoot.  Cyc. 

11.  In  architecture,  a  side  building,  less  than  the 
main  edifice. 

12.  In  fortification,  the  longer  sides  of  horn-works, 
crown-works,  &c.  Cue. 

13.  In  a  fleet,  the  ships  on  the  extremities,  when 
ranged  in  a  line,  or  when  forming  the  two  sides  of  a 
triangle. 

14.  In  «  ship,  the  wings  are  those  parts  of  the  hold 
and  orlop  deck  which  are  nearest  the  sides. 

15.  In  Scripture,  protection  ;  generally  in  the  plu- 
ral.    Ps.  Ixiii.     F.j.  xix. 

Oh  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  with  the  utmost  velocity. 
Ps.  xviii. 
WING,  b.  (.     To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  enable  to  fly 
or  to  move  with  celerity. 

Who  heaves  oM  ocean,  ami  who  irh'ss  liir-  storms.  Pope. 

2.  To  supply  with  side  bodies;  as,  on  either  side 
well  winged.  .  Sliak. 

3.  To  transport  by  flight. 

I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wtnr  me  to  som>>  with  red  bough.  Shak. 

Edge  the  keen  swor.l,  and  wing  th'  unerring  ball.     Trumbull. 

To  wins  a  flight ;  to  exert  the  power  of  flying. 
WING'-GASE,     )  „.     The  case  or  shell  which  covers 
WING'-SIIELL,  j      the  u  ings  of  coleopterous  insects, 

as  the  beetle,  &c.  Booth. 

WINCED,  pp.     Furnished  with  wings  ;  transported 

WING-CoV'ER-ING,    (-kuv'er-,)    a.      Covering  the 


2. 


-Wilt  ; 


s.  Alate  is  the  term  almost 
hed  with  a  leaf-like  append- 
ire   winged,   the   leaf-like   ap- 


<!S  of 


7.  Fanned  with  wings;  swarming  with  birds. 

WING'KD-PkA,  n.     A  plant.  Miikr. 

WING'-FOOT-El),  a.  [wing  and  foot.]  Having 
wings  attached  to  the  feet ;  as,  wing-footed  Mercury 
hence,  swift;  moving  with  rapidity  ;  fleet. 

Dravton. 


WIN 

WING'LESS,  a.  Having  no  wings  ;  not  able  to  as- 
cend or  fly. 

WING'LET,  n.    A  little  wing. 

WING'-SHELL.     See  Wing-Case. 

WING'Y,  a.  Having  wings  ;  rapid  ;  as,  wingy  speed. 
Addison. 

WINK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wincian  ;  D.  wenken  ;  G.  winken  ; 
Sw.  vinka;  Dan.  vinkcr ;  W.  gwing,  a  wink  ;  gwin- 
gaw,  to  wriggle,  to  wink,  to  wince.  Wink  and 
wince  are  radically  one  word.] 

1.  To  shut  the  eyes  quickly  ;  to  close  the  eyelids 
with  a  quick  motion. 

They  are  not  blind,  but  they  urink.  TUlotson. 

2.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly. 

3.  To  give  a  hint  by  a  motion  of  the  eyelids. 
Wink  at  the  Ibotman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  Swift. 

4.  To  close  the  eyelids  and  exclude  the  light. 

Or  wink  as  cowards  and  afraid.  Prior. 

5.  To  be  dim  ;  as,  a  winking  light.  Dryden. 
To  wink  at ;  to  connive  at :  to  seem  not  to  see  ;  to 

tolerate;    to  overlook,   as  something   not  perfectly 
agreeable  ;  as,  to  wink  at  faults.  Roscommon. 

WINK,  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  quickly  I 
lay  awake  and  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink.  Donne. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a  signifi- 
cant cast.  Swift. 

WIN'K'ER,  n.    One  who  winks.  Pope. 

2.  A  horse's  blinder.  Booth. 

WINK'ING,  ppr.  Shutting  the  eyes  quickly;  shut- 
ting and  opening  the  eyelids  quickly  ;  hinting  by 
closing  the  eye;   conniving  at;   overlooking. 

WINK'ING-LY,  adv.    With  the  eye  almost  closed. 
Pcacham. 

WIN'NER,  n.  [from  win.]  One  who  gains  by  suc- 
cess in  competition  or  contest. 

WIN'NING,  ppr.  [from  win.]  Gaining  by  success  in 
competition  or  contest. 

2.  a.  Attracting  ;  adapted  to  gain  favor;  charm- 
ing ;  as,  a  winning  address. 

WIN'NING,  n.  The  sum  won  or  gained  oy  success 
in  competition  or  contest. 

WIN'NING-LY,  ado.     In  a  winning  manner. 

WIN'NOW,  v.  t.  [L.  enanno,  from  oannus,  a  fan  ;  D. 
and  G.  wanncn  ;  from  the  root  of  fan  and  wind.  The 
Sax.  has  windwian,  to  wind.] 

1.  To  separate  and  drive  off"  the  chaff  from  grain 
by  means  of  wind.  Grain  is  winnowed  by  n  fan,  or 
by  a  machine,  or  by  pouring  it  out  of  a  vessel  in  a 
current  of  air. 

2.  T.j  fan  ;  to  beat  as  with  wings.  Milton. 

3.  To  examine  ;  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating falsehood  from  truth. 

Vfimioio  well  this  thought.  Dryden. 


WIN'NoW-£D,  pp.      Separated  from   the   chaff  by 

wind  ;  sifted  ;  examined. 
WIN'NoW-ER,  71.     One  who  winnows. 
WIN'NoW-ING,  n.    The  act  of  separating  from  chaff 

bv  wind. 
WIN'NoW-ING,  ppr.    Separating  from  the  chaff  by 

wind  ;  examining. 
WIN'So.ME,  (wiii'siim,)  a.     Cheerful  ;  merry. 
WIN'TER,  7i.     [Sax.  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan. ;  from  wind, 

or  its  root ;  Goth,  wintrus.] 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year.  Astronomically 
considered,  winter  commences  in  northern  latitudes 
when  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  or  at  the  solstice 
about  the  21st  of  December,  and  ends  at  the  equinox 
in  March  ;  but  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  three  win- 
ter months  are  December,  January,  and  February. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  reckoned  the  years  by  winters; 
as,  ten  winters  :  thirty  winters.  In  tropical  climates, 
the  rainy  season  takes  the  place  of  winter.  In  the 
temperate  and  frigid  climates,  there  is  one  winter 
only  in  the  year. 

2.  The  part  of  a  printing  press  which  sustains  the 
carriage. 

WIN'TER,  0.  t.  To  pass  the  winter.  lie  wintered  in 
Italv.      Cattle  winter  well  on  gooil  fodder. 

WIN'TER,  o.  t.  To  feed  or  manage  during  the  win- 
ter. To  winter  young  cattle  on  straw,  is  not  profita- 
ble.    Delicate  plants  must  be  lointercd  under  cover. 

WIN'TER-AP'PEE,  (-ap'pl,)re.  [winter  and  apple.] 
An  apple  that  keep-;  well  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-liXR'I.EY,  re.  [winter  and  barley.]  A 
kind  of  barlev  which  is  sowed  in  autumn. 

WIN'TER-RK.AT-/CN,  a.  [winter  and  beat.]  Har- 
assed bv  the  severe  weather  of  winter.       Spenser. 

WIN'TER-BER'RY,  n.  [winter  and  berry.]  Alow 
shrub  of  the  genus  Prinos.  Loudon.     Lee. 

WIN'TER-IJEOOM,  n.  [winter  and  bloom.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Azalea.  Lee. 

WIN'TER-CIIER'RV,  n.  [winter  and  cherry.]  A 
plant  id'  the  genus  Physalis,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  of 
Ihe  size,  of  a  cherry.  Lee.     Mtller. 

WIN'TER-CIT'RON,  n.  [winter and  citron.]  Asort 
of  pear. 


WIR 

WIN'TER-CRESS,  n.  [winter  and  cress.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Erysimum. 

WIN'TER-CROP,  «.  [winter  and  crop.]  A  crop 
which  will  bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  fodder  durum  the  winter.  Cue. 

WIN'TER-FAL'l.oW,  n.  [whiter  and  fallow.] 
Ground  that  is  fallowed  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-GAR'D/-;N,  7i.  [winter  and  garden.]  An 
ornamental  garden  for  winter. 

WIN'TER-GREEN,  7i.  {winter  and  green.']  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Pyrola,  useful  as  a  vulnerary.  Also,  a 
name  of  plants  of  the  genera  Cliimaphila  and  Gaul- 
theria.  Winter-green  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. Cue. 

WIN'TER-IULL,  v.  I.  [winter  and  kill.]  To  kill  by 
means  of  the  weather  in  winter  ;  as,  to  winter-kill 
wheal  or  clover.  America. 

WIN'TER-KILL-£D,  pp.  Killed  by  the  winter,  as 
grain. 

WIN'TER-KILL-ING,  ppr.     Killing  by  the.  weather 

WI.VTER-LODGE,  )  re.      [winter  and    lodge.] 

WIN'TER-I.ODG'MENT,  j  In  botany,  the  hyber- 
nacle  of  a  plant,  which  protects  the  embryo  or  future 
shoot  from  injuries  during  the  winter.  It  is  either  a 
bud  or  a  bulb.  Encyc. 

WIN'TER-PEAR,  re.  [winter  and  pear.]  Any  pear 
that  keeps  well  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-aUAR'TERS,  re.  pi.  [winter  and  quarters.] 
The  epiarters  of  an  army  during  the  winter;  a  win- 
ter residence  or  station. 

WIN'TER-RIG,  ».  t.  [zcintcr  and  rig.]  To  fallow 
or  till  in  winter.     [Local.] 

WIN'TER-SOL'STICE,  (-sol'stis,)  n.  [winter  and 
solstice.]  The  solstice  of  the  winter,  which  takes 
place  when  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  December 
21st. 

WIN'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Kept  through  the  winter ; 
lived  through  the  winter. 

WIN'TER-ING,  ppr.  Passing  the  winter  ;  keeping 
in  winter 

WIN'TER-LY,a.  Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Shale. 

WIN'TER-Y,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ;  brumal ;  hy- 
emal  ;  cold  ;  stormy.  Dryden. 

WI'NY,  a.  [from  wine.]  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine.  Bacon. 

WINZE,  re.  In  mininrr,  a  small  shaft  sunk  from  one 
level  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Francis. 

WIPE,  B.  t.     [Sax.  wipian.] 

1.  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning ;  to 
clean  by  rubbing ;  as,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  face  with 
a  towel.    Luke  vii. 

2.  To  strike  off  gently. 

Some  natural  U\irs  ilr-y  .hopp-'d,  but  wiped  them  soon,    Milton. 

3.  To  cleanse  from  evil  practices  or  abuses ;  to 
overturn  and  destroy  what  is  foul  and  hateful. 

I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish. — 2  Kings  xxi. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud.  Spenser. 
To  wipe  away:   to  cleanse  by  rubbing  or  tersion  ; 

as,  to  wipe  uieay  a  stain  or  reproach. 

To  wipe  off:  to  clear  away.  Wipe  off  this  foul 
stain  ;  wipe  off  the -dust. 

To  wipe  out;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate.     Wipe  out  the 
blot. 
WlPE,  re.  The  act  of  nibbing  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 


4.   A  bird.     [Sw.  vipa,  the  lapwing.]    Ainsworth. 
WtP'JED,  (Wipt,)  pp.    Rubbed   for  cleaning  ;  ( 
by  rubbing  ;  cleared  away  ;  effaced. 


ning  ;  cleaned 


WIP'ER,  n.     One  who  w. 

2.  The  instrument  used  fur  wiping. 

3.  In  wills,  a  piece  generally  projecting  from  a  hori- 
zontal axle,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stampers  or 
heavy  pistons,  and  leaving  them  to  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  Brnnde. 

WIP'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  with  a   cloth   or  other  soft 

thing  for  cleaning  ;  clearing  away  ;  effacing. 
WIRE,  7i.     [Sw.  Tjir  ;  Ice.  reijr.] 

A  thread  of  metal ;  any  metallic  substance  drawn 

to  an  even  thread. 
WIRE,  i).  t.    To  hind  with  wire  ;  to  apply  wire  to,  as 

in  bottling  liquors. 
WlRE'DRAW,   v.  t.     [wire  and  draw.]     To  draw  a 

metal  into  wire,  which  is  done  by  drawing  it  through 

a  hole  in  a  plate  of  steel. 

2.  To  draw  into  length.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

My  sense  has  been  wiredrawn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  and  tenuity, 
as,  to  wiredraw  an  argument. 

WIRE'DRAW-ER,  71.      One  who  draws   metal  into 

wire.  Locke. 

WIRE'DRAW-ING,   ppr.      Drawing    a    metal    into 

2.  Drawing  to  a  great  length  or  fineness. 
WIRE'DUAWN,  pp.     Drawn   into  wire  ;  drawn  out 

to  great  length  or  fineness. 
WIRE'GAUZE,   71.     A   texture  of  finely  interwoven 

wire,  resembling  gauze. 
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WIRE'-GRaTE,  n.  [wire  and  grate.]  A  grate  or 
contrivance  of  fine  wire  work  to  keep  insects  out  of 
vineries,  hothouses,  &c .  Cyc 

WIRE'-HEEL,  n.  [wire  and  heel.]  A  defect  and 
disease  in  the  feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast.     Cyc. 

WlRE'-PlJLL'ER,  7i.  One  who  pulls  the  wires,  as  of 
a  puppet ;  hence,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means ; 
an  intriguer. 

WIRE'-PULL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet ;  hence,  secret  influence  or  manage- 

WIRE'-WOlfM,'(-wurm,)  n.  [wire  and  worm.]  A 
name  given  to  the  larvse  of  various  beetles,  from 
their  slenderness  and  uncommon  hardness.  They 
destroy  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  The  American  wire-worm  is  a  species  of  lulus, 
with  numerous  feet.  E.  C.  Herrick. 

WlR'Y,  a.    Blade  of  wire  ;  like  wire. 

WIS,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Wist.     [G.  wissen  ;   D.  weeten. ;  Dan. 

vider;  Sw,  veta.     This  is  the  Sax.  witan,  to  wit.] 

To  think;  to  suppose;  to  imagine.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

WiS'DOM,  (wiz'dum,)  71. t  [Sax.  id.;  wise  and  dom; 
G.  wcisheit,  (wisehood;)  D.  wysheid ;  Sw.  visdom  and 
vishet;  linn,  visdom  or  vi.'sdom.  (See  Wise.)  Wis- 
dom, it  seems,  is  from  the  Gothic  dialect.] 

1.  The  right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge  ;  the 
choice  of  laudable  ends,  and  of  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  them.  This  is  wisdom  in  act,  effect,  or 
practice.  If  wisdom  is  to  be  considered  as  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  it  is  the  faculty  of  discerning  or  judg- 
ing what  is  most  just,  proper,  and  useful ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  acquirement,  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  most  proper, 
most  conducive  to  prosperity  or  happiness.  Wisdom 
in  the  first  sense,  or  practical  wisdom,  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  Discretion.  It  differs  somewhat 
from  Prudence  in  this  respect ;  prudence  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  judgment  in  avoiding  evils;  wisdom 
is  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  either  in  avoiding 
evils  or  attempting  good.  Prudence,  then,  is  a  spe- 
cies, of  which  wisdom  is  the  genus. 

Wisdom  gaiir  d  hy  f-x  (■■!  i-iict1  is  of  in  ^d, noble  value.     Scott. 

It  is  h'T  <1  lint  our  rnl.-rs  will  act  with  dignity  and  wisdom; 
that  they  will  yirM  every  tiling  l0  reason,  and  refuse  every 
thing  to  Ibrce.  Ames. 

2.  In  Scripture,  human  learning ;  erudition  ; 
knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Moses  was   learned   in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  — 

3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  dexterity  in  execution  ;  as,  the  wisdom,  of  Be- 
zaleel  and  Aholiab.     Exod.  xxxi. 

4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity.    Job  xxxix. 

5.  In  Scripture  tkrot.uru,  wisdom  is  true  religion  ; 
godliness;  piety;  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 
and  sincere  and  uniform  obedience  to  his  commands. 
This  is  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  Ps.  xc. 
Job  xxviii. 

6.  Profitable  words  or  doctrine.     Ps.  xxxvii. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  mere  human  erudition  ; 
or  the  carnal  policy  of  men,  their  craft  and  artifices 
in  promoting  their  temporal  interests;  called  also 
fleshly  wisdom.     1  Cor.  ii.     2  Car.  i. 

The  wisdom  of  words;  artificial  or  affected  elo- 
quence ;  or  learning  displayed  in  teaching.  1 
Cor.  i.  ii. 
WISE,  a.  [Sax.  wis,  wise;  G.  weise;  D.  wys;  Sw. 
vis  ;  Dan.  mis ;  Sax.  loissan,  G.  wissen,  to  know  ; 
Sans.  vid.  This,  in  Dutch,  is  weeten,  to  know  which 
is  the  Goth,  witan,  Sax.  witan,  Eng.  to  wit,  perhaps 
Gr.  iioeoi.  So  that  wise,  wit,  writ,  wot,  are  all  from 
one  root,  or  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  Ir. 
fois,feas,  knowledge;  W.  gwys,  gwnji,  Sans,  widj.i, 


WIS 


intellJL 

is  to  reach  or  to  hold,  from  extens 
this  case,  it  may  be  to  show,  to  di 
sense ;  for  in  Sw.  visa,  Dan.  v 
wysen,  is  to  show.  In  this  case,  L. 
seems  to  be  connected  with  this  vi 


in   origin   Willi   wide. 
from  reaching  fo 
1.  Properly,   h; 
the  power  of  disc 

false ;  between  v 
iinprope 
omon  w 


ard.' 


Wistful,  attentiv 


pledge  ;  hence,  having 
judging  correctly,  or  of 
at  is  true  and  what  is 
and  proper  and  what  is 
it  wise  prince  ;  a  wise  magistrate.  Sol- 
med  the  wisest  man.     Hut  a  man  may 


be  speculative! ij  and  not  prartkiilln  wise.     Hence. 

2.  Discreet  and  judicious  in  the  use  or  application 
of  knowledge;  choosing  laudable  ends,  and  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  them.  This  is  to  be  practically 
wise.     Gen.  xli. 

3.  Skillful ;  dextrous. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge. 

4.  Learned;  knowing;  as,  the  wise  and  the  un- 
wise.    Rom.  i. 

5.  Skilled  in  arts,  science,  philosophy,  or  in  magic 
and  divination.    2  Sam.  xiv. 

6.  Godly  ;  pious.     Prov.  xiii. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  to  salva- 


7.  Skilled  in  hidtLn  arts  ;  a  sense  somewhat  ironical; 
as,  the  Bise  woman  of  lirainford.  Shah. 

8.  Dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom ;  containing 
wisdom  ;  judicious ;  well  adapted  to  produce  good 
effects;  applicable  to  things;  as,  a  wise  saying;  a 
wise  scheme  or  plan;  wise  conduct  or  management ; 
a  wise  determination. 

9.  Becoming  a  wise  man  ;  grave ;  discreet ;  as, 
wise  deportment.  Milton. 

WISE,  n.     [Sax.  wise;   G.  weise;  D.  wys;   Sw.  vis; 
Dan.  viis;  Fr.  guise;  It.  guisa  ;  Arm.  guis.] 
Manner ;  way  of  being  or  acting. 

This  sonir  sh.'  siii^rs  in  most  commanding  wise.  Sidney. 

In  fittest  wise.  Spenser. 

In  the  foregoing  form  this  word  is  obsolete.  The 
use  of  it  is  now  very  limited.  It  is  common  in  the 
following  phrases. 

1.  In  any  wise. 

If  he  that  sanciiii  i.l  the  fa-Id  will  in  any  wise  redeem  it.  —  Lev. 


:£.  — Ps. 


Fret  not  thyself 

2.  On  this  wise. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  tho  children  of  Israel.  —  Num.  vi. 

3.  In  no  wise. 

He  shall  in  710  wise  lose  his  reward.  —  Matt.  X. 
It  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  likewise,  otherwise, 
lengthwise,  &c.  By  mistake,  ways  is  often  used  for 
it  ;  as,  len.rttnnius  for  lengthwise. 
WlSE'A-CRE,  (wlze'fi-ker,)  n.  [G.  weise,  wise,  and 
sagen,  to  say,  G.  irrissagrr,  a  foreteller.  The  proper 
English  word  would  he  Wisf.-Sayer.] 

One   who  makes   pretensions  to   great   wisdom ; 
hence,  in  cuntrmpt,  a  simpleton  ;  a  dunce. 
WISE'-HEART-ED,    a.     [wise    and    heart.]     Wise; 

knowing;  skillful.    Exod.  xxviii. 
WlSE'LING,  »t.     One  wiio  pretends  to  be  wise. 

Donne. 
WISE'LY,  adv.    Prudently  ;  judiciously ;  discreetly ; 
with  wisdom.     Prov.  xvi.  xxi. 
2.  Craftily  ;  with  art  or  stratagem. 

Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them.  —  Ex.  i. 

WISE'NESS,  7i.    Wisdom.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WiSE'-SaY-ER,  71.  [G.  weise,  wise,  and  sagen,  to  say, 
to  tell ;  weissager,  a  foreteller.] 

1.  A  foreteller ;  one  who  is  noted  for  predicting 
the  weather. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  wisdom ; 
hence,  i:i  contempt,  a  simpleton  ;  a  dunce. 

WISH,  v.  i.  [fins,  inisran  :  Cimbric,  oska.  In  all  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Gothic  dialects,  the  correspond- 
ing word  is  written  with  71 ;  D.  wenschen ;  G.  wiin- 
schen;  Dan.  onsker ;  Sw.  Snska.  This  is.  probably 
the  same  word.] 

1.  To  have  a  desire,  or  strong  desire,  either  for 
what  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  be  obtainable.  It  usu- 
ally expresses  less  than  Long  ;  but  sometimes  it  de- 
notes to  long  or  wish  earnestly.  We  often  wish  for 
what  is  not  obtainable. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  a 

They  have  more  than  heart  co 

They  cast  fenr  aiioluo's  out  of  ' 
—  Actsxxvii. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined;  as,  to  wish  well  to 
another's  affairs.  Add-on. 

3.  It  sometimes  partakes  of  hope  or  fear.  I  wish 
the  event  may  prove  fortunate,  or  less  calamitous 
than  we  apprehend. 

WISH,  v.  t.    To  desire.    I  wish  your  prosperity. 

Let  them  he  driven  backward,  and  put  to  shame,  that  wish  me 
evil.— Ps.  xl. 

2.  Tol 
has  this  sense  when  expres 

3.  To  recommend  by  wis 

I  would  not  ic?'s7t  them  to  a 

4.  To  imprecate ;  as,  to  1 


2.  Desire  expressed 

Blistered  be  thy  t 


m  an  enemy. 
Shak. 

Clarendon. 


Pope. 
Shak. 


WISH'M),  (wisht,)  pp.    Desired,  or  ardently  desired. 
WISH'ER,  n.    One  who  desires  ;  one  who  expresses 

a  wish.  Slwk. 

WISH'FUL,  a.    Having  desire,  or  ardent  desire. 

2.  Showing  desire  ;  as,  wishful  eyes. 

3.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes.    [l>'"d.]    Chapman. 
WISH'FIJL-LY,  adv.     With  desire  or  ardent  desire. 

2.  With  the  show  of  desiring. 
WISII'ING,  ppr.     Desiring. 
WISH'LY,  adv.    According  to  desire  ■ 
WISK'ET,  71.     A  basket.  Amsworth. 

WISP,  ?t.     [Dan.  risk,   a  wisp,   a  whisk  ;  vislcer,   to 
whisk,  to  rub  or  wipe  ;  G.  and  D.  wisch.] 


WIT 

or  other  like  substance  ; 
of  liny  ;  a  wisp  of  herba. 
Shak.     Bacon. 
WIST,  pret.  of  Wis.     [Obs.] 

WIST'FUL,  a.  [from  wist.  The  sense  is,  stretching 
or  reaching  toward.]  Full  of  thoughts;  earnest; 
attentive. 

Why  —  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem  r  Gay. 

WIST'FUL-LY,  adv.    Attentively  ;  earnestly. 

Hudibras. 
WIS'TIT,  H.    The  striated   monkey,  a  small,  South 
American   monkey,  with  sharp  daws  and   squirrel- 
like  habits;  the  ouistiti  uf  liufivn,  ilapales  Jacchus 
of  Illiger.  Cueicr. 

WIST'LY,  adv.     Earnestly.     ['Obs.]  Shak. 

WIS'TON-WISII,  «.*  A  rodent  quadruped  of  Amer- 
ica, the  prairie-dug,  which  see.  Pike. 
WIT,  v.  i.      [Sax.  witan,    Goth,  witan,  D.  weeten,  G. 
wissen,  to  know  ;  .Situs,  vid.     See  Wise.] 

To  know.     This  verb  is  used  only  in  the  infini- 
tive, to  wit,  namely,  that  is  to  say.     [L.  videlicet,  i.  e. 
videre  licet.] 
WIT,  77.  f  [Sax.  wit  or  ge-wit ;  G.  win  ;  Dan.  vid.    See 
the  verb  and  Wise.] 

1.  Primarily,  the  intellect;  the  understanding  or 
mental  powers. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  tie'  iri!  deviseth.  Dailies. 

For  wit  and  powei  their  l:e-L  eu.ie  le.o  Iced 

T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

2.  The  association  of  ideas  in  a  manner  natural, 
but  unusual  and  striking,  so  as  to  produce  surprise 
joined  with  pleasure.    Wit  is  defined 

What  oa  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.  Pope. 


Wit  1 


eiuei.ly 
Locke. 


Wit 


.bought*  an 


lli'io-liis  and  words  el"2\u.i,v  adapted   to  the  subject. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  manner. 

4.  A  man  of  genius;  as,  the  age  of  Addison 
abounded  with  wits. 

A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit.  Young. 

5.  A  man  of  fancy  or  wit. 

Intemperate  wit*  will  ;rnre  rei'-eei  friend  nor  foe.  L'Estrange. 

6.  Sense ;  judgment. 

He  wants  uot  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryden. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind.  Sliak. 

8.  Wts,  in  the  plural;  soundness  of  mind;  intellect 
not  disordered  ;  sound  mind.  No  man  in  his  wits 
would  venture  on  such  an  expedition.  Have  you  lost 
your  wits  ?    Is  he  out  of  his  wits'l 

9.  Power  of  invention;  contrivance;  ingenuity. 
He  was  at  his  wits'  end.  Hooker. 

WITCH,  7t.  *  [Sax.  wicca.     See  Wicked.] 

*1.  A  woman  who,  by  compact  with  the  devil, 
practices  sorcery  or  enchantment. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

3.  [Sax.  wic]    A  winding,  sinuous  bank.     [06s.] 

4.  A  piece  of  conical  paper  which  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  lard,  and,  being  lighted,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  taper.     [Q_u.  tcicTV.]     [Local.] 

WITCH,  v.  U    To  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enchant. 

I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks.  Shak. 

WlTCH'eRXFT,  n.     [witch  and  craft.]    The  prac- 
tices  of   witches  ;    sorcery ;    enchantments  ;   inter- 
course with  the  devil.  Bacon, 
2.  Power  more  than  natural. 


Hel 


aft 


WITCH'rcf),  (witcht,)  pp.     Bewitched  ;  fas 
WITOH'-ELM,  71.    A  kind  of  elm,  the  Ul: 

2.  Fasci 
WITCH'-I1a-Z£L,  71.    The   Ha 
shrub  which  flowers  in  autumi 
fallii 


has 


Lima 


Sink. 


witch-elm  or  wych-elm,  t 
WITCH'ING,  a.    Suited 

craft  ;  as,  the  witching  tir 
WITCH'ING,  ppr.     Fascinating;  enchanting. 
WIT'-€RAOK-ER,  t».      [wit  and  cracker.]     One  who 

hreaks  jests  ;  a  joker.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIT'-CRAFT,   71.      [wit  and   craft.]      Contrivance; 

invention.    JOAs.]  Camden. 

WITE,  ti.  t.     [Sax.  witan  ;  the  root  of  twit.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  blame.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WITE,  n.     Blame;  reproach.     [Obs.] 
WITE'  LESS, ,  1.     Blameless.     106s]  Spenser. 

WIT'E-NA-GE-M6TE',  n.      [Sax.   witan,  to    know, 

and  gemot,  a  meeting,  a  council.] 

A  meeting  of  wise  men  ;  the  national  council  or 

legislature  of  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons, 

before  the  conquest. 
WITH,  prep.     [Sax.  ivith,  near,  or  ?  gainst ;   Goth,  ga- 
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withan,  to  join.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  or 
to  meet,  to  unite;  hence,  in  composition,  it  denotes 
opposition,  us  in  withstand  and  withdraw;  hence 
against,  Sax.  wither,  G.  wider.] 

1.  By,  noting  cause,  instrument,  or  means.  We 
are  distressed  with  pain;  we  are  elevated  with  joy. 
With  study  men  become  learned  and  respectable. 
Fire  is  extinguished  with  water. 

2.  On  tlio  side  of;  noting  friendship  or  favor. 


,for  I 


3.  In  opposilion  to;  in  competition  or  contest;  as, 
to  struggle  with  adversity  The  champions  fought 
with  each  other  an  hour.  He  will  lie  with  any  man 
living. 

4.  Noting  comparison.  The  fact  you  mention 
compares  well  with  another  I  have  witnessed. 

5.  In  company.  The  gentlemen  traveled  with  me 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

C.  In  the  society  of.    There  is  no  living  with  such 

7.  In  connection,  or  in  appendage.  He  gave  me 
the  Bible,  and  with  it  the  wannest  expressions  of  af- 

8.  In  mutual  dealing  or  intercourse. 

I  will  buy  widi  you,  sell  with  you.  Sliak. 

9.  Noting  confidence.  I  will  trust  you  with  the  se- 
cret. 

10.  In  partnership.  He  shares  the  profits  with  the 
other  partners.  I  will  share  with  you  the  pleasures 
and  the  pains. 

11.  Noting  connection. 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate.  Dryden. 

12.  Immediately  after. 

With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face.  Dryden. 

13.  Among.    I  left  the  assembly  with  the  last. 
Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  ancients,  a  piece  of  religious 

worship.  Rijmer. 

14.  Upon. 

Sucli  arguments  hit!  invinnMe  i'mo-  v:iih  those  pagan  pliiloso- 


WiUli 


With  and  by  are  closely  allied  in  many  of  their 
uses,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which 
their  uses  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  observed  by 
Johnson  that  with  seems  rather  to  denote  an  instru- 
ment, and  by  a  cause  ;  as,  he  killed  an  enemy  with 
a  sword,  hut  lie  died  by  an  arrow.    But  this  rule  is 

With,  in   composition,  signifies  sometimes  opposi- 
tion, privation  ;  or  separation,  departure. 
WITHAL',  (witn-aul',)  ado.     [with  and  all.]     With 
the  rest ;    together   with  ;    likewise ;    at  the  same 


2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  with.     But  the  word  is 

not  elegant,  nor  much  used. 
WITH'AM-ITE,  n.     A   variety  of  epidote,  of  a  red 

or  vellow  color,  found  in  Scotland.  Dana. 

WITHDRAW,   v.   t.      [with   and   tlrotn.]      To   take 

away  what  has  been  enjoyed  ;  to  take  from.     [With 

here  has  the  .sense  of  contrary  ;    to  withdraw  is  to 

draw  the  contrary  way.     See  With.] 


We  say,  to  withdraw  capital  from  a  bank  or  stock 
in  trade  ;  to  withdraw  aid  or  assistance. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  recall  or  retract;  as,  to  with- 
draw charges. 

3.  To  recall ;  to  cause  to  retire  or  leave ;  to  call 
back  or  away.  France  has  withdrawn  her  troops 
from  Spain. 

WITH-DRAW,  v.  i.  To  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  quit  a 
company  or  place.  We  withdrew  front  the  company 
at  ten  o'clock. 

She  from  her  husband  soft  withdrew  JMilton. 

WITHDRAWING,  ppr.  Taking  back  ;  recalling  ; 
retirinii 

WITH-DRAW'INO-ROOM,  n  A  room  behind  an- 
other room  for  retirement ;  a  drawing-room. 

Mortimer. 

WITH-DRAWMENT,  1  n.    The  act  of  withdrawing  ; 

WITHDRAWAL,  j  the  act  of  taking  back  ;  a 
recalling.  Ch.  Obs. 


WITH-DRAWN',  pp  of  Withdraw.  Recalled  ;  taken 

WITHE,  (with,)  n.   [Sax.  withig ;  Sw.  vidja ;  G.  wci.de, 
a  willow  ;  I,.  oitis,  vitcx.] 
1    A  willow  twig. 

2.  A  band  consisting  ot  a  twig,  or  twigs  twisted. 
K.  Charles. 
WlTirrn,  (witht.)  a.    Bound  with  a  withe. 
WITH'EIl,  o.  i.     [W.  gwiz,  dried,  withered  ;  gwizoni, 
to  wither;  Sax.  geicithcrod,  withered  ;  Ir.  fothadh.] 
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1.  To  fade  ;  to  lose  its  native  freshness ;  to  become 
sapless  ;  to  dry. 

It  shidl  widier  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring.  —  Ezek.  xvii. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  pine  away ;  as  animal  bodies ; 
as,  a  withered  hand.    JMatu  xii. 

3.  To  lose  or  want  animal  moisture. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave.         Dryden. 

WIT H'ER,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry  ; 
as,  the  sun  withercth  the  grass.     James  i. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay,  for 
want  of  animal  moisture. 

A  go  can  not  wither  her.  Shale. 

WITH'ER-BAND,  n.  [withers  and  band.]  Apieceof 
iron  laid  under  a  saddle  near  a  horse's  withers,  to 
strengthen  the  how.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Faded  ;  dried  ;  shrunk. 

WITU'EIUED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  with- 
ered. 

WITII'ER-ING,  pirr.     Fading;  becoming  dry. 

WITII'&R-ING-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  tending  to 
wither,  or  cause  to  shrink. 

WITH'ER-iTE,  «.  In  mineralogy,  a  native  carbonate 
of  baryta  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Withering.  It  is 
white,  gray,  or  yellow.  Ure.     Cyc. 

WITH'ER-NAM,  B.  [Sax.  wither,  against,  and  naman, 
to  take.] 

In  law,  a  second  or  reciprocal  writ  or  distress  in 
lieu  of  a  first  distress  which  has  been  eloigned  ;  re- 
prisal. Blackstonc. 

WITH'ERS,  n.  [This  seems  to  signify  a  joining, 
from  the  root  of  with.] 

The  juncture  of  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH'ER-WRUNG,  (-rung,)  a.  Injured  or  hurt  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse.  Cyc. 

WITHHELD',  prct.  and  pp.  of  Withhold. 

WITH'HoLD',  v.  t.)  prct.  and  pp.  Withheld,  [with 
and  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  ac- 
tion. 

^Vithhold  — your  hasty  hand.  Spenser. 

If  our  passions  may  be  withheld.  KelUewetl. 

2.  To  retain  ;  to  keep  back  ;  not  to  grant ;  as,  to 
withhold  assent  to  a  proposition.  The  sun  does  not 
withhold  his  light. 

WITH-H5LD'£N,  pp.     The  old  participle  of  With- 
hold ;  now  obsolete.     We  use  Withheld. 
WITH  llnUVr.K,  ».     One  that  withholds. 
WITH-HoLD'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back ;  restraining; 

WIYH-HoLD'MENT,  n."   Act  of  withholding. 
WITH-IN',  prep.     [Sax.  withinnan.] 

1.  In  the  inner  part ;  as,  the  space  within  the  walls 
of  a  house;  a  man  contented  and  happy  within  him- 
self. Titlotson. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of;  not  beyond  ;  used 
of  place  and  time.  The  object  is  within  my  sight ; 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation  ;  with- 
in a  month  or  a  year. 

3.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself.  Locke. 

4.  In  the  compass  oi       ot  longer  ago  than. 


:  five  I 


Shah. 


5.  Not  later  than  ;    as,  within  five  days  from  this 
time,  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

6.  In  the  reach  of. 

Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  power.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  exceeding.      Keep    your  expenses  within 
your  income. 

8.  In  the  heart  or  confidence  of.     [Inelegant.] 

9.  In  the  house  ;  in  any  inclosure.  South. 
WITHIN',  ado.    In  the  inner  part ;  inwardly  ;  inter- 
nally. 

The  wound  festers  within.  Carew. 

2.  In  the  mind. 

Ills  from  ir'ulnn  iliv  rasim  must  prevent.  Dryden. 

WITH-IN'SIDE,  ado.     [within  and  side]     In  the  in- 
ner parts.     [Bad.]  Sharp. 
WITH-OUT',  prep.     [Sax.  withutan  ;  with  and  out.) 

1.  Not  with  ;  as,  witktmt  success. 

2.  In  a  state  of  destitution  o   absence  from. 
There  is  m>  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.  7Ti(/<?r. 

3.  In  a  state  of  not  having,  rr  of  destitution.    How 
many  live  all   their  life  without  virtue,  and  without 


4.  Beyt 


an«l  after,  is  wiUunil  our  reach. 


"Wise  men  will  do  it  widiout  ?  law.  Bacon. 

7.  On  the  outside  of;  as,  without  the  gate  ;  without 
doors. 

8.  With   exemption   from.    That   event  can   not 
happen  without  tzreat  damage  to  our  interests. 
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9.  Unless  ;  except. 

Without,  when  it  precedes  a  sentence  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  has  been  called  a  conjunction.  This 
is  a  mistake.  "You  will  not  enjoy  health,  wdhont. 
you  use  much  exercise."  In  this  sentence,  wtiheut 
is  a  preposition  still,  hut  followed  by  a  member  ol  a 
sentence,  instead  of  a  single  noun.  It  has  no  prop- 
erty  of  a  connective  or  conjunction,  and  does  not 
fall  within  the  definitijn.  You  will  not  enjoy  health, 
this  fait  following  being  removed,  or  not  taking 
place  ;  you  use  exercise.  This  use  of  without  in  nearly 
superseded  by  unless  and  except,  among  good  writers 
and  speaJ   rs;  but  is  common  in  populai   discourse 

WITH-OUT',  ado.    Not  on  the  inside  ;  not  witnin. 

These  were  from  widiout  the  growing  miseries.  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 

3.  Externally;  not  in  the  mind. 

Widiout  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  —  2  Oor.  vii. 
WITH-OUT'£N,  for  Witkoutan,  the  Saxon  word, 

is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

WITH-STAND',  o.  /.     [with  and  stand.     See  Stand.] 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist,  either  with  physical  or  moral 
force  ;  as,  to  withstand  the  attack  of  troops  ;  to  with- 
stand eloquence  or  arguments. 

When  Peter  was  come  to  Anliodi,  I  withstood  him  to  his  faiv>. 
Gal.  ii. 

WITH-STAND'ER,  n.  One  that  opposes ;  an  oppo- 
nent ;  a  resisting  power.  Ralegh. 

WITH-STAND'ING,  ppr.  Opposing;  making  resist- 
ance. 

WITH-STOOD',  pp.    Opposed  ;  resisted. 

WITH'-VINE,   /  n.    A  local  name  for  the  couch  grass. 

WITH'-WINE,  \  Cyc. 

WITH'WIND,  n.     A  plant.     [L.  convolvulus.] 

WITH'Y,  w.     [Sax.  withig.] 

1.  A  large  species  of  willow  Cyc. 

2.  A  withe.  Cook's  Voyage. 
WITH'Y,  a.    Made  of  withes ;  like  a  withe  ;   flexible 

and  tough. 

WIT'LESS,  a.  [wit  and  less.]  Destitute  of  wit  or 
understanding  ;  inconsiderate  ;  wanting  thought ; 
as,  a  witless  swain  ;  witless  youth.  Philips. 

2.  Indiscreet;  not  under  the  guidance  o.  judg- 
ment ;  as,  witless  bravery.  Skak. 

WIT'LESS-LY,  a<2t!      Without  the  exercise  of  judg- 

WIT'LESS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  judgment.     Sandys. 
WIT'LING,  n.     [dim.  from  wit.]     A   person  who  has 


or  understanding  ;    a  pretender 


smartness. 


WIT'NESS,  n.     [Sax.  witnrsse,  from  witan,  to  know.] 
1.  Testimony  ;  attestation  of  a  fact  or  event. 


2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence  or  proof 

'"'— ll",,'.  xxxi.U' 


3.  A  person  who  knows  or  sees  any  thing;  one 
personally  present ;  as,  he  was  witness  ;  he  was  an 
eye-witness.     1  Pet.  v. 

Upon   mv  looking  round,  1  was  witness  to  appearances  which 
lill-d  me  Willi  uu  lancholy  and  regret.    Rob.  Holt,  2,  %iH. 

4.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instrument, 
and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  its 
authenticity  by  Ins  testimony. 

5.  One  who  gives  testimony  ;  as,  the  witnesses  in 
court  agreed  in  all  essential  facts. 

With  a  witness;  ell'eet'i. illy  ;  to  a  great  degree; 
with  great,  force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a  tes- 
timony behind.  He  struck  witlt  a  witness.  [A'ot 
elegant.] 
WIT'NESS,  v.  t.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  pres- 
ence. I  witnessed  the  ceremonies  in  New  York,  with 
which  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  was  cele- 
brated in  1788.  JV.  W. 

Every  one  has  witnessed  the  effects  of  the  voltaic  fluid. 

Good,  Lect.  x. 

General  Washington  did  not  live    to  witness  till    r  a  i   ill ll 


Of  modern  infidelity.  Rob.  lis.. I. 

aw I   I     i.  Brulg.  Treatise. 

sS™iM«V°nvj  devoUon  there.' '  "'"  Watts,  P:  133. 

We  have  liv.  d  to  .  ili.r>s  :n  it  surprising  paradox. 

Hannah  More. 

2.  To  attest;  to  give  testimony  to;  to  testify  to 
something. 

Behold  how  main'  tliiiejs  lliev  iritiu-s  against  tin  e.  —  Mark"  xv. 

3.  To  see  the  execution  of  an  instrument,  and 
subscribe  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its  authen- 
ticity ;  as,  to  intiiiss  a  bond  or  a  deed. 

In  the  imperative  mode,  see,  in  evidence  or  proof; 
as,  witness  the  habeas  corpus,  the  independence  of 
judges,  &c.  .3mes;  429. 

WIT'NESS,  v.  i.    To  bear  testimony. 

The  men  of  Belial  uilfUMced  ag-ainit  him,  even  againBl  Nnt«th. 
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WOE. 


WOM 


WON 


ce  doth  witness  against  them. — 

WIT'NESS-ED,  (wit'nest,)  pp.  Seen  in  person  ;  tes- 
tified ;  subscribed  by  persons  present;  as,  a  deed 
witiir-.ird  by  two  persons. 

WIT'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Seeing  in  person  ;  bearing  tes- 
timony ;  giving  evidence. 

WIT'-SNAP-PER,  n.  [wit  and  snap.]  One  wlio  af- 
fects repartee.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIT'-STaRV-£D,  a.  Barren  of  wit;  destitute  of 
genius.  Examiner. 

WIT'TED,  a.  Having  wit  or  understanding  ;  as,  a 
quick-witted  boy. 

WIT'TI-CISM,  n.  [from  wit.]  A  sentence  or  phrase 
which  is  affectedly  witty  ;  a  low  kind  of  wit. 


He  i 


WIT'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  wit.]     With  wit;   with  a 
delicate  turn  or  phrase,  or  with  an  ingenious  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  Sidney. 
2.  Ingeniously  ;  cunningly  ;  artfully 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives.  Dryden. 

WIT'TI-NESS,  n.      [from  witty.]      The    quality   of 

being  witty.  Spenser. 

WIT'TING-LY,  aa\v.     [See  Wit.]    Knowingly  ;  with 
knowleuge ;  by  design. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  world.    More. 
WIT'TOL,  n.     [Sax.,  from  witan,  to  know.] 
A  man  who  knows  his  wife's  infidelity 
mits  to  it ;  a  tame  cuckold. 
WIT'TOL-LY,  oiio.     Like  a  tame  cuckold. 
WIT'TY,  a.     [from  wit.]     Possessed  of  wi 
wit ;  as,  a  witty  poet. 

2.  Judicious  ;  innenious  ;  inventive. 

3.  Sarcastic  ;  full  of  taunts. 
Honeycomb  uas  unin-i^ttilly  witty  upon  the  women. 

Spectator. 
WIT'WALL,  ri.     A  bird,  the  golden  oriole  ;  also,  the 
great  spotted  woodpecker.  P.  Cyc. 

n.]     One  that 


id  sub- 
Shak. 
Shale. 
full  of 


WIT'-WORM,  (wurin,)  n.    [wit  and  i 

feeds  on  wit.     [Not  in  use.) 
WIVE,  i'.  i.     [fvom  wife.]     To  marry 
WIVE,  b.  t.     To  match  to  a  wife. 


3  J 


marry.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Shale. 
To  take  for  a  wife.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliulc. 

WIVE'HOOD,  ri.     Behavior  becoming  a  wife.     [Obs.] 


Not  In 


Sidney. 


ing 
[It  should  be  Wifeless.] 
WIVE'LY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  Wife. 

.    [It  should  be  Wifelv.] 
YVTV'KR,      |    7i.     A  kind  of  heraldic  dragon. 
WiV'ERN,   J 
WIVES,  |il.  of  Wife. 
WIZ'ARD,  ri.      [from 
chanter  ;  a  sorcerer.    L.m.  xx 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught.  Dryden. 

WIZ'ARD,  a.     Enchanting;  charming.  Collins. 

&.   Haunted  by  wizards.  Milton. 

WIZ'EN,  d.  t.     [Sax.  wisnian,  weosnian.] 


Thynne 
:]     A  conjurer ;   an  en- 


To  wither  ; 


dry 


.     [Local.] 

d   or  wand;   G. 


aid,  weid  ;  D, 


base  of  many  oilier  colors  or  shades  of  color.  Woad 
is  first  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  made  into  balls. 
It  grows  wild  in  France,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  Cyc. 

WoAD'-MILL,  re.    A  mill  for  bruising  and  preparing 

WO'DEN,  n.  An  Anglo-Saxon  deity,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  Mercury  of  the  ancients,  from  whom 
Wednesday  derives  its  name.  Brande. 

WOE,  ti.  [Sax.  wa;  L.  vm;  Gr.  ovai  s  W.gwae;  G. 
well ;  D.  wee  ;  Sw.  ve.] 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  a  heavy  calamity. 
One  woe  is  past;  and  behold  there  come  two  woes  more  here- 
after.— Rev.  ix. 

They  weep  each  other's  woe.  Pope. 

2.  A  curse. 

Can  there  be  a  woe  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of  vengeance  equal 
to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice  f  South. 

3.  Woe  is  used  in  denunciation,  and  in  exclama 
tions  of  sorrow. 

Woe  is  me  ;  for  1  am  undone.  —  Is.  vi. 
This  is  properly  the  Saxon  dative,  "  woe  is  to  me.' 
"  Woe  worth  the  day."    This  is  also  the  dative 

woe  be  to  the  day  ;  Sax.  wurthan,  wcorthan,  or  wyr- 

tkan,  to  he,  to  become. 

Woe  is  a  noun,  and  if  used  as  an  adjective,  it 

improperly   used.      "  Woe  to  you   that  are    rich. 

"  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh  ; 

tint  is,  misrvv,  calamity,  be  or  will  be  to  him. 
'iVo!-V-li!:-';i7\'lJ,  (-p;awii,)  a.      [woe,   be,  anil    gone.] 

Uvo/Wfw'nii'J  with  wui  ;  immersed  in  grief  and  sol 

rcw. 

So  *wie-.*:*(.".c  w:^  he  with  p\:nn  of  love.  Fairfax. 


WoE'FUL, )  a.     Sorrowful ;  distressed  with  grief  or 
WO'FIJL,     \     calamity ;  afflicted. 

How  many  woeful  widows  left  to  bow 

To  sad  disgrace  1  Daniel. 

2.  Sorrowful  ;     mournful  ;    full   of   distress  ;    as, 
woeful  day.    Jer.  xvii. 

3.  Bringing  calamity,  distress,  or  affliction  ;  as,  a 
■woeful  event ;  woeful  want. 

4.  Wretched ;  paltry. 

What  woeful  stuff  ibis  madrigal  would  be !  Pope. 

WOE'FUL-LY,  >  adv.     Sorrowfully  ;    mournfully  ;    in 
Wo'FUL-LY,     \     a  distressing  manner. 

2.  Wretchedly  ;  extremely  ;  as,  he  will  be  woefully 

deceived. 
SgEBSSgf'j-     Misery;  calamity. 
WoE'-SHAK-EN,  a.     Shaken  by  woe. 
WOE'SOME,  (wo'sum,)  a.     Woeful.     [Not  in  use.] 
Langhorne. 
WO  FT,  for  Waft.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WOLD,  in  Saxon,  is  the  same  as  Wald  and  Weald,  a 

wood,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  lawn  or  plain.     Wald 

signifies,  also,  power,  il inion,  fromwoWan,  to  rule. 

These  words  occur  in  names. 
WOLF,  (wulf,)  n*  [Sax.  wulf;  G.  and  D.  wolf;  Sw. 

u'lf;    Dan.  ulv ;    Russ.   volk  ;    L.   vulpes,  a  fox,  the 

same  word  differently  applied.     The  Gr.  is  uAwrrnf.] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Canis,  a  beast  of  prey 

that  kills  sheep  and  other  small  domestic  animals ; 

called  sometimes  the  Wild  Dog.   The  wolf  is  crafty, 

greedy,  ami  ravenous. 

2.  A  small  white  worm  or  maggot,  which  infests 
granaries.  Cyc. 

3.  An  eating  ulcer.  Brown. 
WOLF'-DOG,  n.     A  dog  of  a  large  breed,  kept  to 

guard  sheep.  Ticket. 

2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog  and 
a  wolf.  Johnson. 

WOLF'-FISH,  ti.*  A  fish,  the  Anarrhichas  lupus  of 
Linnreus  ;  a  fierce,  voracious  fish  of  the  northern 
seas.  This  fish  is  called  also  Sea-Cat,  Cat-Fish, 
and  Sea-Wolf.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

WOLF'ISH,  a.    Like  a  wolf:  having  the  qualities  or 
form  of  a  wolf;  as,  a  wolfish  visage  ;  wolfish  designs. 
Shak. 

WOLF'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  wolfish  manner.    Borrow. 

WQl.F'-NET,  ti.  A  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing, 
which  takes  great  numbers.  Cyc. 

WOL'FRAM,  71.  In  mineralogy,  an  ore  of  tungsten. 
Its  color  is  generally  a  brownish  or  grayish  black. 
It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized,  and  in  concen- 
tric, lamellar  concretions.  Cyc. 

WQLF'S'-BaNE,  n.  A  poisonous  plant  of  the  genus 
Aconitum  ;  aconite. 

2.  The  winter  aconite,  or  Helleborus  hyemalis. 
Lee. 

WOLF'S'-GLAW,  Ti.  A  cryptogamous  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Lycopodmm,  or  cliiliuioss  kind.  Lee. 

WOLF'S'-MILK,  n.     An  herb.  Mnsworth. 

W6LF'S'-PeAUH,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sola- 
n'um,  (Lycopersicum  esculentum ;)  the  tomato  or 
love-apple. 

WOL'LAS-TON-ITE,  n.  from  Dr.  Wollaston.]  A 
variety  of  tabular  spar.  Dana. 

WOLVERENE',  I  7i.     A   carnivorous   mammal,  the 

WOL-VER-1NE',  j  Gulu  Luscus,  a  quadruped  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  some- 
times called  Quick-Hatch,  and  Hudson's-Bav 
Bear. 

WOL-VER-iNE',  re.  A  cant  term  given  to  an  inhab- 
itant of  Michigan. 

WOL'VISH,  a.     More  properly  Wolfish,  which  see. 

WOM'AN,  ti.;  pi.  Women.  [A  compound  of  womb 
and  7nan.  It  is  the  same  word  as  L.faimina;  the 
Latins  writing  /  for  w.  The  plural,  as  written, 
seems  to  be  womb-men.  But  we  pronounce  it  wimen, 
and  so  it  ought  to  be  written,  for  it  is  from  the  Saxon 
wifman,  wife-man.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race,  grown  to  adult 
years. 

And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the  man,  made 
he  a  woman.—  Gen.  ii. 


hat  wherever  (omul,  tiny 
civil,  cd, lining,   Immune,   lender  beingd, 


I  to  be  gay  and 


2.  A  female  attendant  or  servant  Shak. 

\V<">  M'A.M,  v.  t.    To  make  pliant.  Shak. 

WOM'AN-M),  a.  Accompanied  or  united  with  a 
woman.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

WOM'AN-HaT-ER,  ti.  [woman  and  Aater.]  One 
who  has  an  aversion  to  the  female  sex.       Swift. 

WOM'AN-HOOD,  7i.  [ioowiaii  and  head.]  The  state, 
character,  or  collective  qualities  of  a  woman. 

Spenser. 

WOM'AN-IZE,  v.  U  To  make  effeminate.  [Not 
used.] 

WOM'AN-ISH,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  feminine;  as,  womanish  hab- 
its ;  womanish  tears ;  a  womanish  voice. 

Dryden.     Shak. 


WOM'AN-LTKE,  a.     Like  a  woman. 
WOM'AN-LY,   a.     Becoming  a  woman  ;    feminine ; 
as,  womanly  behavior.  ArbuthnoL 

A  blushing,  womanly  discovering  grace.  Donne. 

WOM'AN-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 
WOMB,  (woom,)  71.     [Sax.  tmiral ;  Goth,  waiiita;  Sw. 

vdinb;    Dan.  vom ;    Scot,  wame;    G.  wampc,  belly,  a 

dewlap  ;  D.  want.] 

1.  The  uterus  of  a  female  ;  that  part  where  the 
young  of  an  animal  is  conceived  and  nourished  tiil 
its  birth.  Cyc. 

2.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  produced. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity.  Addison. 
Womb   of  the  morning;    in   Scripture,  the  clouds, 

which    distill    dew  ;  supposed  to  be  emblematic  of 
the    church   bringing   forth    multitudes    to    Christ. 
Ps.  ex. 
WOMB,  v.  t.     To  inclose  ;  to  breed  in  secret.     [Not 


OM'I 


Shak. 


WOM'BAT,  ti.*  A  marsupiate  mammal,  the  Phas- 
colomys  Wombat,  of  the  opossum  family.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  badger.  It  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. 

WOMB'Y,  (woom'y,)  a.     Capacious.     [Not  in  use.] 
Shak. 

WOM'EN,  (wim'en,)  ti.  ;  pi.  of  Woman.  But  it  is 
supposed  the  word  we  pronounce  is  from  Sax.  wif- 
man, and  therefore  should  be  written  Wimen. 

WON,  (wun,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Win  ;  as,  victories  W071. 

WON,  (Willi,)   jo.  i.      [Sax.  wunian;   G.  wohnen  ;  D. 

WONE,  )      woonen,  to  dwell,  to  continue  ;  Ir. 

To  dwell;  to  abide.  [Obs.]  Its  participle  is  re- 
tained in  wont,  that  is,  waned.  Milton. 

WON,  (wun,)  71.     A  dwelling.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

WON'DER,  (wun'der,)  n.  [Sax.  wander;  G.  wander; 
D.  wonder;  Sw.  and  Dan.  under ;  qu.  Gr.  ajatvio,  to 
show  ;  and  hence  a  sight ;  or  from  the  root  of  Sp. 
espanto,  a  panic] 

1.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty,  or 
the  presentation  to  the  sight  or  mind  of  something 
new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraordinary,  or  not 

.  well  understood  ;  something  that  arrests  the  at- 
tention by  its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inexplicable- 
ness.  Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement.  It  differs  from  admi- 
ration in  not  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
love,  esteem,  or  approbation,  nor  dueled  to  persons. 
But  wonder  sometimes  is  nearly  allied  to  astonish- 
ment, and  the  exact  extent  of  the  meaning  of  such 
words  can  hardly  be  graduated. 

Wonder  is  the  eiiee.i  ul  nev.liv  u|.,.,n  igm>r.uice.  Johnson. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder;  that  which  excites  surprise; 
a  strange  thing  ;  a  prodigy. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders. 


3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  surprise. 
Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues.  Mitlon. 

4.  A  miracle.     Exod.  iii. 

Wonders  of  the  world.  The  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  were  the  Egvptian  pyramids,  the  mausoleum 
erected  by  Artemisia,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  the  Pharos  or  watchtnwer  of  Alexandria. 
WON'DER,  (wun'der,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  wundrian.] 

To  be  affected  by  surprise  or  admiration. 

I  could  not  sulliciently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  these  diminu- 
tive mortals.  Swift. 

We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  understand.  Johnson. 

WON'DER-ER,  n.    One  who  wonders. 

WON'DER-FUL,  a.f  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  or 
admiration;  exciting  surprise  ;  strange  ;  astonishing. 
Job  xlii. 

WON'DER-FJJL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite 
wonder  or  surprise. 

1  will  praise  thee,  for  1  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  — 
Ps.  exxxix. 

WON'DER-FUL-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing wonderful.  Sidney. 

WON'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Indulging  or  feeling  won- 
der.    Gen.  xxiv.     Luke  xxiv. 

WON'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  wondering  manner. 

WON'DER-MENT,  71.  Surprise;  astonishment;  a 
wonderful  appearance.     [Vulgar.] 

WON'DER-STRUCK,  a.  [wotiitVt-  and  struck.]  Stwck 
with  wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise.       Driplen. 

WON'DER-WORK'ING,  (-wurk'ing,)  a.  Doing  won- 
ders or  surprising  things. 

WON'DROUS,  a.     Admirable;    marvelous;   such  as 
may  excite  surprise  anil  astonishment  ;  strange. 
That  1  may  publish  willi  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  (ell  of  all 
thy  wondrous  works.  —  Ps.  xxvi. 

WON'DROUS,  adv.  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  de- 
gree ;  as,  a  place  wondrous  deep ;   you  are  wondrous 
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woo 


fair;    wondrous  fond   of   peace.     These    phrases   of 
Cowley,  Uryelcn,  and   Pope,  are  admissible  only  in 
the   udirmus  and  burlesque  style. 
WON'DRO  US-L  Y,  ado.    In  a  strange  or  wonderful 

Chlo''  complains,  ami  ioon'lrwn:!y  's  ae-aaii'ved.  Glanville. 

WON'T,  a  contraction  of  woll  not,  that  is,  will  not. 

WONT,  (want,)  a.  [  Want  is  strictly  the  participle  pas- 
sive of  won,  wane ;  Sax.  wunian,  to  dwell,  to  remain, 
to  endure,  to  exist,  to  consist ;  G.  wohnen,  D.  woonen. 
Hut  the  D.  has  aennen,  Sw.  vania,  Dan.  vcenner,  to 
accustom;  Infanaim,  to  remain.  In  English, the 
verb  is  obsolete  ;  but  we  retain  the  participle  in  use, 
and  form  it  into  a  verb.     See  the  verb.] 

Accustomed  ;  habituated  ;    using  or  doing  custom- 
arily. 


WONT,  (vvunt,)  n.     Custom  ;  habit ;  use.  [Obs.] 

Sidney.     Hooker. 

WONT,  (wunt,)  v.  i.    To  be  accustomed  or  habitu- 
ated ;  to  he  used. 

Wherewith  bFuonl  to" Juto  big™  [06s.]  Walllr. 

WONT'ED,  (wunt'ed,)pp.  or  a.    Accustomed;  used. 
Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

2.  Accustomed  ;  made  familiar  by  use. 
She  was  wonted  lo  the  place,  and  would  not  remove. 

L'Eslranga. 
WONT'ED-NESS,  (wunt'ed-,)  n.    The  state  of  being 

accustomed.  Kino-  Charles. 

WCNT'LESS,  (wunt'less,)  a.     Unaccustomed  ;    un- 
used.    [  Obs.]  Spenser. 
WOO,  v.  t.     [Sax.  70orrn7i,  whence  awogod,  wooed.] 
1.  To  court;  to  solicit  in  love. 


My  proud  rival  wooea 
Another  partner  lo  his  tin- md  li.-.l.  Philips. 

The  image  he  himself  has  w'rought.  Prior. 

2.  To  court  solicitously  ;  to  invite  with  importunity. 
'I'll-.-,  clianuvss.  ,,!'[  the  woods  arnonf;, 
I  u>00  to  h»ar  thy  even  song.  Milton. 

WOO,  v.  i.     To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

WOO!),  a.     [Sax.  mod.] 

Mad  ;  furious.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WOOD,  v.     [Sax.  wutlti,  wudu  ;  D.  woud  ■•  W.  gtmjz.] 

1.  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees  ;  a  forest. 

Makes  wing  to  the  rouky  wood.  Sheik. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees  ;  the  hard  substance 
which  composes  the  body  of  a  tree  and  its  branches, 
antl  which  is  covered  by  the  bark. 

3.  Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  the  fire.  Wood  is  yet 
the  principal  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Timber  ;  trees  cut  for  architectural  purposes. 
5    An  idol.     Ilab.  ii. 

WOOD,  o   i.     To  supply  or  get  supplies  of  wood. 

W0i)D'-A-NEM'0-NE,  n.  A  plant,  Anemone  nemo- 
ros'a.     [See  Anemone.] 

WOOD'-aNT,  ».  [wood  and  ant]  A  large  ant  living 
in  'society  in  woods  and  forests,  and  constructing 
largo  nests.  E.  C.  Herrick. 

WOOD'-AHH-ES,  n.  pi.  [mood  and  ashes.]  The  re- 
ma'ins  of  burnt  wood  or  plants. 

[This  word  is  used  in  England  to  distinguish 
these  ashes  from  the  remains  of  coal,  [n  the  United 
States,  where  wood  chiefly  is  burnt,  the  people  usu- 
ally say  simply  ashes.  But  as  coal  becomes  more 
used,  the  English  distinction  will  be  necessary.] 

WOOD'BIND,  (   n.      A    name    given    to   the    honey- 

WOQD'RINE,  j  suckle,  a  species  of  Caprifolium 
or  Lonicera.  Lee. 

WOOD'-BOUND,  a.  [wood  and  bound.]  Encum- 
bered with  tall,  woody  hedgerows. 

WOOD'CHAT,  n.  A  species  of  butcher-bird  or 
shrike,  Lanius  rufus.  Jardine. 

WOOD'CHUCK,  n.  [wood  and  Persian  chute,  a  hog. 
See  Chuk.] 

In  New  England,  the  popular  name  of  a  rodent 
mammal,  i  species  of  the  .Marmot  tribe  of  animals, 
the  Arclomys  monax.  The  ground  hog.  It  burrows 
and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

WOOD'CIIOIR,  (-kwlre,)  n.     Songsters  in  a  wood. 

WOOD'-COAL,  n.     [wood  and  coal.]     Charcoal ;  also, 

WO'OD'COCK,  n*  [wood  and  cock.]  A  bird  of  the 
gen  is  Scolopax  of  Liniiieus,  allied  to  the  snipes,  hut 
with  a  more  robust  bill.  Two  species  are  known  by 
this  name,  and  these  are  widely  distributed.  Their 
flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  Nutlall.    Jardine. 

WOOD'COCK  SHELL,  n.  A  name  given  by  Eng- 
lish naturalists  to  the  shells  of  certain  mollusks  of 
the  genus  Murex,  which  have  a  very  long  tube  with 
or  without  spines.  Rces's  Ctjc.     P.  Cite. 

WOOD'-CRAFT,  n.    Skill  and  practice  in  shooting 
"■ports  in  the  woods. 
T,  a.    An  engravii; 
-CUT-TER,  n.     A  person  who  cuts  wood. 

WOOD'-eUT-TING,  a.     Cutting  wood. 

WOQri'-CUT-TING,  ».  The  ac.  or  employment  of 
cutting  wood. 


WOOD'-DRINK,  a.  [wood  and  drink.]  A  decoction 
or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods. 

WOOD'-ECH'O,  (-ek'o.)  n.     An  echo  from  the  wood. 

WOOD'ED,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood  :  as, 
land  wooded  and  watered.  Jirbuthnot. 

WOOD'SN,  a.      [from  wood.]      Made  of  wood  ;  con- 
sisting of  wood  ;  as,  a  wooden  box  ;  a  wooden  leg  ;  a 
wooden  horse. 
2.  Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

WOOD'-EN-GR'aV'ING,  71.  Xylography;  the  act  or 
art' of  engraving  on  wood,  or  of  cutting  figures  of 
natural  objects  on  wood.  Cyc. 

9.  An  engraving  on  wood. 

WOOD'-FRET-TER,  n.  [wood  and  fret.]  An  insect 
or  worm  that  eats  wood.  Mnsworth. 

WQOD'-lloLE,  7i.  [wood  and  hole.]  A  place  where 
wood  is  laid  up.  Philips. 

WOOD'-HOUSE,  71.  [wood  and  house.]  A  house  or 
she'd  in  which  wood  is  deposited  and  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  United  States. 

WOOD'ING,  ppr.     Getting  or  supplying  with  wood. 
Washington. 

WQQD'-LAND,  71.  [wood  and  land.]  Land  covered 
with  wood,  or  land  on  which  trees  are  suffered  to 
grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber.  America. 

2.  In  England,  a  soil  which,  from  its  humidity  and 
color,  resembles  the  soil  in  woods.  Cite. 

WOOD'LARK,  71.  [wood  and  lark.]  A  bird,  a  species 
o'f  'lark,  the  Alauda  arborea,  which,  like  the  sky- 
lark, utters  its  notes  while  on  the  wing. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

WOOD'-LAY-ER,  ti.  [wood  and  layer.]  A  young 
oak  or  other  timber-plant,  laid  down  in  a  hedge 
among  the  white  thorn  or  other  plants  used  in 
hedges.  Cyc. 

WOOD'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  wood.  Mitford. 

WOOD'LESS-NESS,   n.     State  of  being  destitute  of 

WOOD'-LOCK,  7i.  [wood  and  lock.]  In  ship-building, 
apiece  of  elm,  close  fitted  and  sheathed  with  cop- 
per, in  the  throating  or  score  of  the  pintle,  to  keep 
the  rudder  from  rising.  Cue. 

WOOD'-LOUSE,  ?i.  [wood  and  louse.]  An  insect, 
the"  milleped.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

WOOD'MAN,  ti.  [wood  and  Tiiaii.]  A  forest  officer, 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  king's  wood. 

England. 

2.  A  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Milton.    Pope. 

3.  One  who  cuts  down  trees. 
WOOD'-MEIL,  n.     A  coarse,  hairy  stuff  made  of  Ice- 
land wool,  used  to  line  the  ports  of  ships  of  war. 

Ci/c. 

WOOD'-MITE,  ti.  [wood  and  mite.]  A  small  insect 
found  in  old  wood. 

WOOD'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  it.  [wood  and  mon- 
ger.]     A  wood-seller. 

WOOD'-MoTE,  ii.  [wood  and  mote.]  In  England, 
the' ancient  name  of  the  forest  court ;  now  the  court 
of  attachment.  Cyc. 

WOOD'NESS,  ti.     Anger;  madness;  rage.     [Obs.] 
Fisher. 

WOOD'-NIGHT'SHADE,  ti.  A  plant,  Solanum  Dul- 
camara ;  woody  nightshade. 

WOOD'-NOTE,  7i.     [wood  and  note.]     Wild  music. 

Or  sweetest  Sh  iLspiaP',  lancv's  child, 

Wartile  his  native  wood'notes-wihl.  Mitton. 

WOOD'-NYMPH,  (-nimf,)  n.  [wood  and  nymph.]  A 
fabled  gotldess  of  the  woods  ;  a  dryad. 

The  wood- nymph*  d'-rked  villi  daisies  trim  Milton. 

WOOD'-OF'FER-ING,  n.  Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
JVV/i.  x.  _ 

WOOD'-O-PAL,  7i.  A  striped  variety  of  coarse  opal, 
having  some  resemblance  to  wood.  Dana. 

WOOD'PECK-ER,  ii.  [wood  anil  peck.]  A  name  of 
numerous  species  of  scansorial  birds,  of  the  genus 
Picus,  which  have  strong  bills,  anil  peck  holes  in  the 
wood  or  bark  of  trees,  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

WOOD'-PIG'EllN,  (-pid' ,]  n.      [wood   and   pi.reun.] 

The  ring-dove,  (Culuiuha  pahimbus.)      Ed.  Encyc. 

WOOD'-Pu'CE-RON,  ti.  [wood  and  puccrou.]  A 
small  insect  of  a  grayish  color,  having  two  hollow 
horns  on  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  It  resembles 
the  puceron  of  the  alder,  but  it  penetrates  into  the 
wood.  Cue. 

WOOD'REEVE,  n.  [wood  and  reeve.]  In  England, 
the  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

WOOD'-ROCK,  ii.     A  compact  variety  of  asbestus. 
-Dana. 

WOOD'-ROOF,  I  71.     [wood  and  roofurrutf.]     A  plant 

WOOO'-RUFF,  (      of  the  genus  Asperula.  Loudon. 

WOOd'-SaGE,  n.  [wood  and  sage.]  A  plant  found 
in  woods,  Tcucriuin  scorodonia,  having  the  smell  of 


WOOD'-SCREW,  ti.     The  ordinary  screw  made  of 

iron,  for  uniting  pieces  of  wood. 
WOOD'-SERE,  n.    The  time  when  there  is  no  sap  in 


found 


nd  across  the  conti- 

ii.l     Soot  from  burnt 
eful  as  a  manure. 


Ci/c. 
WOOD'-SOR-REL,  n.     [wood  and  sorrel.]      A  plant 

of  the  genus  Uxalis,  having  an  acid  taste.  Lee. 

WOOD'-SPITE,  ii.     [wood  and  spile.]     A  name  given 

In  some  parts  of  England  to  the  green  woodpecker. 
WOQD'-STONE,  ti.     A  striped  variety  of  bom-stone, 

WOOI>'-TIN,'m.  A  nodular  va'nuiv'  .if  ox'yd  of  tin, 
o'f  a  brown  color,  found  in  Cornwall.  BraruU. 

WQOD'WAWJ,  n.  [wood  and  ward.]  An  officer  of 
the  forest,  whose  duty  is  to  guard  the  woods.  [Eng- 
land.] Cue.' 

WOQD'-WASH,       )  n       Names   applied    to    liver's 

WOOD'-WAX,         }      broom,  or   dyer's  weed,"  Ge- 

WOOD'-WAX-EN,  )       nista  tinctoria.     CVc.    Booth. 

WQQD'WORK,  n.  That  part  of  any  structure 
which  is  wrought  of  wood. 

WQQD'WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [wood  and  worm.]  A 
worm  that  is  bred  in  wood.  Johnson. 

WQOD'Y,  a.  [from  wood.]  Abounding  with  wood  , 
as,' woody  land  ;  a  woody  region. 

Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  wood  ;  ligneous;  as,  the  woody 
parts  of  plants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  woods  ;  sylvan  ;  as,  woodit  nvmphs. 

Spenser. 
Woody  fiber  consists  of  slender,  membranous  tubes 
tapering  at  each  end,  on  the  tissue  of  wood. 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT'SHADE,  n.  A  plant ;  bittersweet ; 
S'ol'anum    Dulcamara;    originally  from  Europe,   but 

■    naturalized  in  North  America. 

WOO'ER,  ii.  [from  woo.]  One  who  courts,  or  so- 
licits in  love.  Bacon. 

WOOF,  71.  [Sax.  weft,  from  wefan,  to  weave  ;  Sw. 
vdf:  Gr.  v(j>r>.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving  ; 
the  weft.  Baton. 

2.  Texture  ;  cloth  ;  as,  a  pall  of  softest  woof. 

Pope. 

WOOF'Y,  a.  Having  a  close  texture  ;  dense  ;  as,  a 
wooftj  cloud.  Miss  J.  Bniliie. 

WOO'ING,  ppr.  [from  woo.]  Courting;  soliciting 
in  love. 

WOO'ING-LY,  adv.  Enticingly;  with  persuasive- 
ness ;  so  as  to  invite  to  stay.  Shak. 

WOOL,  71.  [Sax.  wul;  G.  wulle;  D.  wol:  Sw.  oil; 
Dan.  uld;  Russ.  rolna  ;  Basque,  idea.  Qn.  Gr.  ovXoc, 
soft ;  muAos,  down  ;  or  L.  vellus,  from  vello,  to  pull 
off.] 

1.  That  soft  species  of  hair  which  grows  on  sheep 
and  some  other  animals,  which  in  fineness  some- 
times approaches  to  fur.  The  word  generally  signi- 
fies the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep,  which  constitutes  a 
most  essential  material  of  clothing  in  all  cold  and 
temperate  climates. 

2.  Short,  thick  hair. 

3.  In  botany,  a  sort  of  pubescence,  or  a  clothing  of 
dense,  curling  hairs  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants. 

Martini. 

WOOL'-BALL,  7i.  A  ball  or  mass  of  wool  found  in 
the  stomach  of  sheep.  Cue. 

WOOL'-CoMB-ER,  (-kom'er,)  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  comb  wool. 

WOOLD,  i).  (.     [D.  woelen,  bewoelen  ;  G.  w"lilrn.] 

To  wind,  particularly  to  wind  a  rope  round  a  mast 
or  yard,  when  made  of  two  or  more  pieces,  at  the 
place  where  they  are  fished,  for  confining  and  sup- 
porting them.  Mar.  Diet. 

WOOLD'ED,  pp.     Bound   fast  with  ropes  ;    wound 


ck  used  in  woolding. 

Mar.  Diet. 
hiding  fast  with  ropes  ;  wind- 


WOOLD'ER,  7i.    A 
WOOLD'ING,  ppr. 

WOOLD'ING,  n.      The  act  of  winding,  as  a  rope 

rou  ml  a  mast. 
2.  The  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 
WOOL'-DRIV-ER,  n.     [icool  and  driver.]     One  who 

buys  wool  and  carries  it  to  market. 
WOOL'FN,  a.     Made  of  wool  ;   consisting  of  wool 

as,  mnoitn  cloth. 

2.  Pertaining  to  wool  ;  as,  woolen  manufactures. 
WOOL'EN,  ii.     Cloth  made  of  wool.  Pope. 

WOOL'EN-DRA-PER,  n.     One  who  deals  in  woolen 


skin   from   which  the 
pulled.  Danes, 

i.     A  term  applied' to  a 
he  imagination;  ofteu 

I  objects.         Barton. 
Mifl     raw.]     A  pei-son 


WOOL'-GROW-ING.  I.     Prcduiin) 

WOOL'I-NESS,  n.     [from  toooiiy.] 
ing"  woolly. 
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VVOOL'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  wool ;  as,  a  woolly  cov- 
ering; a  woolly  fleece.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  wool  ;  as,  woolly  hair.  Shak. 

3.  Clothed  with  wool  ;  as,  woolly  breeders.  Slwk. 

4.  In  botany,  clothed  with  a  pubescence  resembling 
wool.  Marti/n. 

WOOL'LY-PAS'TI-NUM,  n.    A  name  given  in  the 
East  Indies  to  a  species  of  red  orpiniunt  or  arsenic. 
Cijc. 

WOQL'PACK,  n.     [wool  and  pack.]    A  pack  or  bag 
of  wool. 
2.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight.  Cleaveland. 

WOOL'SACK,  re.  [wool  and  sack.]  A  sack  or  bag  of 
wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
the  house  of  lonis,  hem;:  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool, 
without  back  or  arms,  covered  with  red  cloth. 

Brando. 

WOOL'-STa-PLE,  re.  [wool  and  staple.]  A  city  or 
town  where  wooi  used  to  be  brought  to  the  king's 
stnple  for  sale. 

WOOL'-STA-PLER,  re.     One  who  deals  in  wool. 

WOOL'-TRaDE,  re.  [wool  and  trade]  The  trade  ill 
wool. 

WOQL'WARD,  adv.    In  wool. 

'  To  go  woolward,  was  to  wear  woolen  next  the 
skin,  as  a  penance.  Toone.     Shak. 

WOQL'-WlND-ER,  n.  [wool  and  wind.]  A  person 
employed  to  wind  or  make  up  wool  into  bundles  to 
be  jiacked  for  sale.  Cyc. 

WOOP,  re.     A  bird. 

WOOS,  7 

WOOTZ 

ported  from  the  East  Indies  ;  valued  as  the  material 
of  edge-tools.  It  has  in  combination  a  minute  por- 
tion of  alumine  and  silica.  Webster's  Manual. 

WORD,  (wurd,)  n.  t  [Sax.  word  or  wyrd  ;  G.  wort ;  D. 
looord;  Dan.  and  Sw.  ord:  Sans,  wartliu.  This  word 
is  probably  the  participle  of  a  root  in  Br,  and  radi- 
cally the  same  as  L.  verbum  ;  Ir.  abairim,  to  speak. 
A  word  is  that  which  is  uttered  or  thrown  out.] 

1.  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  articulate  and  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea"  or  ideas  ;  a 
single  component  part  of  human  speech  or  language. 
Thus  a  in  English  is  a  word  ;  but  few  words  consist 
of  one  letter  only.  Most  words  consist  of  two  or 
more  letters,  as  go,  do,  shall,  called  monosyllables,  or 
of  two  or  more  sjllililes,  as  honor,  "oodncss,  amia- 
ble. 

2.  The  letter  or  letters,  written  or  printed,  which 
represent  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds. 

3.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  1  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  t  Slialc. 

4.  Talk;  discourse. 

Why  shouM  col. unity  be  full  of  words?  Shale. 

Be  thy  words  severe.  Dryden. 

5.  Dispute  ;  verbal  contention  ;  as,  some  words 
grew  between  us. 

6.  Language ;  living  speech  ;  oral  expression. 
The  message  was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth. 

7  Promise.  He  gave  me  his  word  he  would  pay 
me. 

Obey  thy  parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly.  Shak. 

8.  Signal;  order;  command. 

Give  the  word  through.  Shak. 

9.  Account;  tidings;  message.  Bring  me  word 
what  is  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

10.  Declaration  ;  purpose  expressed. 

I  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word.  Dryden. 

11.  Declaration  ;  affirmation. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word.  Dryden. 

12.  The  Scripture  ;  divine  revelation,  or  any  part 
of  it.     This  is  called  the  word  of  God. 

13.  Christ.     John  i. 

14.  A  motto  ;  a  short  sentence ;  a  proverb. 

Spenser. 
A  good  word;  commendation;  favorable  account. 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word.  Pope. 

In  word  ;  in  declaration  only. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word  oolc,  neither  in  tomnie;  hut  in  deed  and 
in  truth.  —  1  John  iii. 
WORD,  (wurd,)  v.  i.    To  dispute.     [Little  used.] 

URstrange. 
WORD,  (wurd,)  v.  t.    To  express  in  words.    Take 
care  to  word  ideas  with  propriety. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded 


.'.ddi: 


WORB'-eATCH-ER,  j 


One  who  cavils  at  words. 

WOR  II' ED,  pp.     Expressed  in  words. 

WORD'ER,  7i.     A  speaker.     [Not  in  use.]    Wbitlock. 

WOED'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  verbose  or  wordy  manner. 

WORD'I-NESS,  71.     [from  wordy  ]     The  "slate  or  qual- 
ity of  abounding  with  words.  Ash. 

WijRD'ING,  ppr.    Expressing  in  words. 

VVORD'ING,  re.    The  act  of  expressing  in  words. 
2.  The   manner   of   expressing    in   words.      The 
irnrdvnr  of  the  ideas  is  very  judicious. 

WORD'ISH,  a.    Respecting  words.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 


WORD'ISH-NESS,   re.     Manner  of  wording.     [JVot 

used.] 
WORD'LESS,  a.    Not  using  words  ;   not  speaking  ; 

silent.  Shak. 

WORD'Y,  (wurd'e,)  a.    Using  many  words  ;  verbose  ; 

as,  a  wordy  speaker ;  a  wordy  orator.  Spectator. 

2.  Containing  many  words  ;  full  of  words. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods.  Philips. 

WORE,  prct.  of  Wear.  He  wore  gloves. 
WORE,  pret.  of  Wake.  They  wore  ship. 
WORK,   (wurk,)   v.  i.   ;   prct.   and    pp.   Worked   or 

Wrought.     [Sax.  wcorcan,   wircan,   wyrcan;   Goth. 

waurkyan;  D.  werken ;  G.  wirken  ;  Sw.  virka,  verka ; 

Dan.  virker;  Gr.  cpya'auai.]* 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move,  or  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other  ;  to  perform  ;  as  ill  popular  language 
it  is  said,  a  mill  or  machine  works  well. 

2.  To  labor;  to  be  occupied  in  performing  manual 
labor,  whether  severe  or  moderate.  One  man  works 
better  than  another  ;  one  man  works  hard  ;  another 
works  lazily. 

3.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  as,  the  working  of 
the  heart.  Sliak. 

4.  To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations. 
Our  b-tter  pari  remains 


To  work  i 

5.  To  operate  ;  to  carry 


Milton. 
ess  ;  to  be  cus- 
tomarily engaged  or  employed  in.     Some  work  in  the 
mines,  others  in  the  loom,  others  at  the  anvil. 
They  that  work  in  fine  flax.  —  Is.  xix. 

6.  To  ferment;  as,  unfermented  liquors  work  vio- 
lently in  hot  weather. 

7.  To  operate;  to  produce  effects  by  action  or  in- 
fluence. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  — 


This 


Lmkc. 


8.  To  obtain  by  diligence.     [Little  used.]     Shak. 

9.  To  act  or  operate  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  a  cathartic. 

10.  To  labor ;  to  strain  ;  to  move  heavily ;  as,  a 
ship  works  in  a  tempest. 

11.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 

Confused  with  icoi^hig  s.unU  and  rolling  waves.         Addison. 

12.  To  enter  by  working  ;  as,  to  work  into  the 
earth. 

To  work  on;  to  act  on  ;  to  influence. 
To  work  up ;  to  make  way. 

Body  shall  up  to  spirit  work.  Milton. 

To  work  to  windward;  among  seamen,  to  sail  or  ply 
against  the  wind  ;  to  beat.        '  Mar.  Diet. 

WORK,  (wurk,)  v.  t.    To  move ;  to  stir  and  mix  ;  as 

2.  To  form  by  labor  ;  to  mold,  shape,  or  manufac- 
ture ;  as,  to  work  wood  or  iron  into  a  form  desired, 
or  into  a  utensil  ;  to  work  cotton  or  wool  into  cloth. 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state  by  action.  Afoul  stream, 
or  new  wine  or  cider,  works  itself  clear. 

4.  To  influence  by  acting  upon  ;  to  manage ;  to 
lead. 

And  work  your  roya!  father  to  his  ruin.  Philips. 

5.  To  make  by  action,  labor,  or  violence.  A  stream 
works  a  passage  or  a  new  channel. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton. 

6.  To  produce  by  action,  labor,  or  exertion. 
We  might  work  any  elfect  —  onlv  bv  the  unity  of  nature. 

Bacon. 
Each  herb  he  knew,  that  works  or  good  or  ill.  Harts. 

7.  To  embroider  ;  as,  to  work  muslin. 

8.  To  direct  the  movements  of,  by  adapting  the 
sails  to  the  wind  ;  as,  to  work  a  ship. 

9.  To  put  to  labor  ;  to  exert. 

Work  every  nerve.  Addison. 

10.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

To  work  out ;  to  effect  by  labor  and  exertion. 
Work   out    your  own  salvation  with  fear  and   trembling.  — 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  efface.     [.IVot  used.] 

3.  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

To  work  up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  excite  ;  as,  to  work  up  the 
passions  to  rage. 

The  son,  that  rolls  hi;  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 

Works  up  more  tin;  and  color  in  their  checks.  Addison. 

2.  To  expend  in  any  work,  as  materials.  They 
have  worked  up  all  the  stock. 

To  work  double  tides  ;  in  the  language  of  seamen,  to 
perform  the  labor  of  three  days  in  two  ;  a  phrase 
taken  from  the  practice  of  working  by  the  night  tide  as 
well  as  by  the  day. 

To  work  into  ;  to  make  way,  or  to  insinuate  ;  as,  to 
work  one's  self  into  favor  or  confidence. 

To  work  a  passage;    among  seamen,  to  pay  for  a 
passage  bv  tloing  duty  on  beard  of  the  ship. 
WORK,    (wurk,)  re..     [Sax.  wcorc ;    D.  and  G.  werk  ; 
Dan.  anil  Sw.  vcrk  ;  Gr.  rpyov.] 

1.  Labor;  employment;  exertion  of  strength  ;  par- 
ticularly in  man,  manual  labor. 

2.  State  of  labor  ;  as,  to  be  at  work. 

3.  Awkward  performance.  What  work  you  make ! 


4.  That  which 
bad  work. 

5.  Embroidery ; 
the  needle. 

fi.  Any  fabric  or  manufr 

7.  The  matter  on  which 
she  dropped  her  work. 

8.  Action  ;    deed  ;    feat 
works  of  bloody  Mars. 

9.  Operation. 


made  or  done  ;  as,  good  irtrrk,  or 

Milton. 
flowers  or  figures  wrought  with 


achievement  ;    as,    the 


AM',   i  v     ';•       I:   .   00   Oi   !,,:   .    o    [  .      .    ...  v.  ..■   ..,, 

chief  work  of  elements.  Digl/y. 

10.  Effect ;  that  which  proceeds  from  agency. 

Wild  work  produces  ( 

11.  Management; 

12.  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labor;  a 
composition  ;  a  book  ;  as,  the  works  of  Addison. 

13.  Works,  in  the  plural ;  walls,  trenches,  and  the 
like,  made  for  fortifications. 

14.  In  theology,  moral  duties,  or  external  perform- 
ances, as  distinct  from  grace. 

To  set  to  work,    )  to  employ  ;  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
To  set  on  work  ;  )      ness.  Hooker. 

WORK'A-BLE,   (wurk'a-bl,)    a.     Capable  of   being 
worked,  as  a  metal.  Ure. 

2.  That  can  be  worked,  or  that  is  worth  working  ; 
as,  a  workable  mine.  Hitchcock.     Conybcare. 

WORK'-BAG,  re.   A  lady's  reticule,  or  bag  for  holding 

WORK'-DAY,  re.     See  Working-Day. 

WORKED,  (wurkt,)  pp.  Moved  ;  labored  ;  performed  ; 

managed  ;  fermented. 
WOIIK'ER,  re.     One  that  works  ;  one  that  performs. 
WORK'-FEL-LoW,  n.      One   engaged   in  the  same 

work  with  another.    Rom.,  xvi. 
WORK'-FOLK,  re.     Persons  that  labor.     [Obs.] 

Bcaum.  S(  Fl. 
WORK'-HOUSE,         )  7t.    A  house  where  any  man- 
WORK'INC-HOUSE,  j      ufacture  is  carried  on. 

2.   Generally,  a  house  in  which  idle  and  vicious 

persons  are  confined  to  labor. 
WORK'LVG,  (wurk'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.    Moving,  operat- 


;  of  laboring.      Shak. 
Bacon. 

,tlie  markings  of  fancy. 


ing;  labor 
WORKTNG,  re.     Motion  ;  the 

2.  Fermentation.* 

3.  Movement ;  operation  ;  a 
WORK'ING-DAY,  re.      [work  and   day.]      A  day  on 

which  work  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sabbath,  fesiivuls,  itc. 

2.  a.     Plodding;  hard-working;  as,  this  working- 
dan  world.  Shak. 
WORK'MAN,  re.     [work   and   Treare.]      Any  man    em- 
ployed in  labor,  whether  in  tillage  or  manufactures. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  a  skillful   artificer  or  la- 

WORK' MAN-LIKE,  (wurk'-,)  a.    Skillful ;  well  per- 
formed 
WORK'MAN-LY,  (wurk'-,)  a.      Skillful ;   well   per- 

WORK'MAN-LY,  (wurk'-,)  'adv.  In  a  skillful  man- 
ner; in  a  manlier  becoming  a  workman.      Tusser. 

WORK'MAN-SHIP,  (wurk'-,)  re.  Manufacture ;  some- 
thing made,  particularly  by  manual  labor.  Mzod. 
xxxi. 

2.  That  which  is  effected,  made,  or  produced 
Eph.  ii. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  workman ;  or  the  execution  or 
manner  of  making  any  thing.  The  workmanship  of 
this  cloth  is  admirable. 

4.  The  art  of  working.  Woodward. 
WORK'-MAS-TER,  (wurk'-,)  ti.     [work  and  master.] 

The  performer  of  any  work.  Spenser. 

WORK'SIIOP,  (wurk',)  re.  [work  and  shop.]  A  shop 
where  any  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

WORK'-TA-BLE,  (wurk'-,)  re.  A  small  table,  con- 
taining drawers  and  other  conveniences  for  ladies 
in  respect  to  their  needlework. 

WORK'-WOM-AN,  (wurk'-,)  re.  A  woman  who  per- 
forms any  work,  or  one  skilled  in  needlework. 

WORK'Y-DAY,n.  [Corrupted  from  working-day.)  A 
day  not  the  Sabbath.  Shak. 

WORLD,  (wurld,)  n.  [Sax.  weorold,  woruld  ;  D. 
waereld ;  Sw.  verld.  This  seems  to  be  a  compound 
word,  and  probably  is  named  from  roundness,  the 
vault,  hut  this  is  not  certain.] 

1.  The  universe  ;  the  whole  system  of  created 
globes  er  viist  bodies  of  matter. 

2.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  globe ;  sometimes 
called  the  lower  world. 

3.  The  heavens  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  heav- 
enly world,  or  upper  world. 

A.  System  of  beings ;  or  the  orbs  which  occupy 
space,  and  all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them. 
Hcb.  xi. 


,  while  we  are  in 


FSTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT  —METE,  PREY  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 


,S.  i    rirliirhd  Illustrations. 


See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


won 


8.  liusin 

-S3  or  trouble  of  life. 

F 

rom  this  loortrf-wenried  flesh.                           Shalt. 

9.  A  gre 

111.    ,M;i'n 

rise.    Let 

it  multitude  or  quantity;  as,  a  world  of 
1  world  of  charms.                        Milton. 

ind  ;   people  in  general ;   in  an  indefinite 

the  world  see  your  fortitude. 

Who,- 

imposition  all  the  world  well  knows.               Sliak. 

Jperty" 

-e  of  life.     He  begins  the  world  with  little 
it  with  many  friends. 

oance  hurled, 


'his  llT">:' K.iM  just  vengei 

And  lust  pour  Antony  the  wiorW.  .Pnor. 

13.  The  customs  and  manners  of  men  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  life.     A  knowledge  of  Hie  world  is  necessary 
for  a  man  of  business  ;  it  is  essential  to  politeness. 
11.  All  the  world  contains. 

Had  I  it  thousand  wjrt'l?,  I  would  give  tliem  ah  for  one  year 
more  to  devote  to  God.  Lata. 

15.  The  principal  nations  or  countries  of  the  earth. 
Alexander  conquered  the  world. 

16.  The  Roman  empire.  Scripture. 

17.  A  large  tract  of  country  ;  a  wide  compass  of 
things. 

I  must  descry  new  worlds.  Cowley. 

18.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  the  whole  hu- 

19.  The  carnal  state  or  corruption  of  the  earth  ;  as, 
the  present  evil  world;  the  course  of  tills  world. 
Gal.  i.     Eph.  ii. 

20.  The  ungodly  part  of  the  world. 

I  pray  not  tor  the  world,  but  for  them  that  thou  hast  given  me. 

21.  Time  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  world  without  end. 

22.  A  collection  of  wonders,     f Not,  in  use.] 

In  the  world;  in  possibility.  All  the  precaution  in 
the  world  would  not  save  him. 

For  all  Ike  world ;  exactly.     [Little  used.]    Sid7ieij. 
2.  For  any  consideration. 
WORLD'-HXRI)-.EN-/:D,  (wtirld'h  ird-nd,)  a.     Hard- 


ened 


(wtirld'li  irei 
lly  things. 


WORLD'LI  NESS,  n.  [from  world.]  A  predominant 
passion  for  obtaining  the  good  things  of  this  life; 
covctousness ;   addictedness  to   gain   and   temporal 

WORLD'LING,  n.  A  person  whose  soul  is  set  upon 
gaining  temporal  possessions;  one  devoted  to  this 


If  we  consid'T  th"  '■xpiclieiuns  i.f  fuliinly,  the  worldling  gives 

WORED'LY,  (wurld'le,)  a.  Secular;  temporal;  per- 
taining to  this  world  or  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  life  to  come;  as,  wordltj  pleasures  ;  worldly  af- 
fairs ;  worldly  estate  ;  worldly  honor  ;  worldly  lusts. 


2.   Devoted   to  tins 


WOli 


ife  and  its  enjoyments  ;  bent 
man  ;  a  worldly  mind. 
;  belonging  to  the  world  ;  as, 

h  relation  to  this  life. 


By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

WORLD'LY-MIND-ED,  a.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  propertv  and  to  temporal  enjoyments. 

WORLD'LY-MTND-En-NESS,  v.     A  predominating 
love  anil  pursuit  of  this  world's  goods,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  piety  and  attention  to  spiritual  concerns. 
2.  State  of  being  worldly-minded. 

WORM,  (worm,)  n.  [Sax.  worm  ;  G.  wurm  ;  D.  worm  ; 
Dan.  orm  ;  Sw.  id.,  a  serpent.  This  word  is  probably 
named   from   a   winding    motion,   and   the  root  of 

1.  In  common  usage,  any  small,  creeping  animal,  or 

short  ones,  in.  bnliii..  "a  great  varictv'  of  animals  of 
different  classes  and  orders,  viz.,  certain  small  ser- 
pents, as  the  blind-worm  or  slow-worm  ;  the  larvas. 


lartn-ularly 
and  ojiju- 
i  numbers  ; 


worms  ;  Molluwi,  including  the  slug,  and  numerous 
soft  animals  inhabiting  the  water,  particularly  the 
sea;  Tcstacea,  including  all  the  proper  .shell-fish; 
Zo&phyta,  or  compound  animals,  including  corals, 
polypes,  and  sponges  ;  and  Infusoria,  or  simple 
microscopic  animalcules.  Ilis  character  of  the  class 
is,  spiracles  obscure,  jaws  various,  organs  of  sense 
usually  tentacula,  no  brain,  ears,  nor  nostrils,  limbs 
wanting,  frequently  hermaphrodite.  This  class  in- 
cludes all  the  inverlebral  animals,  except  the  insects 
and  Crustacea.  The  term  Vermes  has  been  since 
greatly  limited,  particularly  by  the  French  natural- 
ists. Lamarck  confined  it  to  the  intestinal  worms, 
and  some  others,  whose  organization  is  equally 
simple.  The  character  of  his  class  is,  suboviparous, 
body  soft,  highly  reproductive,  undergo  no  metamor- 
phosis ;  no  eyes,  nor  articulated  limbs,  nor  radiated 
disposition  of  intt  ma!  organs.  Linmeus.     Cyc. 

3.  Remorse  ;  that  which  incessantly  gnaws  the 
conscience  ;  that  which  torments. 

Where  their  worm  dieth  not.  —  Mark  ix. 

4.  A  leing  debased  and  despised. 

5.  A  spiral  instrument  or  iron  screw,  used  for 
drawing  wads  and  cartridges  from  cannon  or  small 

6.  Something  spiral,  vermiculated,  or  resembling 
a  worm,  as  the  threads  of  a  screw.  Mozon. 

7.  In  chemistry  and  distilleries,  a  spiral  metallic 
pipe  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  through  which  the 
vapor  passes  in  distillation,  and  in  which  it  is  cooled 
and  condensed.     It  is  called  also  a  Seupentine. 

8.  A  small  worm-like  part  situated  beneath  a  dog's 
ton  gue.  Cyc. 

WORM,  (wurm,)  v.  i.  To  work  slowly,  gradually, 
and  secretly. 

When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 

Did  worm  ind  uanlv  \.  .iliiu  vuu  in^re  and  more, 

Your  color  faded.  Herbert. 

by 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.  Swift. 

2.  To  cut  something,  called  a  worm,  from  under 
the  tongue  of  a  dog.  Cyc. 

3.  To  draw  the  wad  or  cartridge  from  a  gun  ;  to 
clean  by  the  worm. 

4.  To  wind  a  rope  spirally  round  a  cable,  between 
the  strands  ;  or  to  wind  a  smaller  rope  with  spun 
yarn.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  worm  one's  self  into;  to  enter  gradually  by  arts 

and  insinuations  ;  as,  to  worm  one's  self  into  favor. 
WORM'-EAT-EN,  (wurm'eet-n,)  a.     [worm  and  eat.] 

Gnawed  by  worms ;  as,  worm-eaten  boards,  planks, 

or  timber. 
2.  Old  ;  worthless.  Ralegh. 

WoIlM'/.'D,  pp.     <  'leared  bv  a  worm  or  screw. 
WORM'-FENCE,re.    A  zigzag  fence,  made  by  placing 

the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each   other ;    sometimes 

railed  a  Stake  Fence. 
WORM'-GRaSS,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Spigelia, 

used  as  a  vermifuge. 
WORM'-HoLE,  n.    A  hole  made  by  the  gnawing  of  a 

WORM'ING,  (wurm'ing)  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  cut- 
ting a  worm-like  ligament  from  under  a  dog's  tongue. 

WORM'ING,  ppr.  Entering  by  insinuation  ;  drawing, 
as  a  cartridge  ;  clearing,  as  a  gun  ;  cutting  out  the 
worm  from  under  a  dog's  tongue. 

WORM'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  worm  ;  spiral ;  ver- 

WORM'-POW-DER,  n.    A  powder  used  for  expelling 

worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

WORM'-SEED,  n.  A  seed  which  has  the  property  of 
expelling  worms  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  in- 
testines. It  is  said  to  be  brought  from  Persia,  and  to 
he  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Artemisia.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  < 'heiuipodium.  Lee. 

WORM'-TlNC-TiniE,  n.  A  tincture  prepared  from 
earth-worms  dried,  pulverized, and  mixed  with  oil  of 
tartar,  spirit  of  wine,  sarfron,  and  castor.  Cyc. 

WORM'WOOl),  n.     [Sax.  wrmod;  G.  irrrmuth.] 

A  plant",  the  Artemisia  Absinthium.  It  lias  a  bit- 
ter, nauseous  taste  ;  but  it  is  stomachic  and  corrob- 
orant. Cyc. 

Trrc-wormwood ;  a  species  of  Artemisia,  with  woody 
stalls.  Cijc. 

WCRM'Y,  (wurm'e,)a.    Containing  a  w'orm;  abouiul- 


WOR'NIL,  n,  A  maggot  that  infests  the  barks  of 
cows.  Derham. 

WOR'RAL,  n.  An  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  about 
four  feet  long  ami  eight  inches  broad,  with  a  forked 


tongue.     It  feeds  on  flies,  and   is   harmless.     It  is 

found  in  Egypt.  Poeocke.     Cyc. 

WOR'RI/JU,  (wur'rid,)  pp.   [from  worry.]    Harassed; 

WOR'RI-ER,  «.     [from  worry.]     One  that  worries  or 

WOR'RY,  (wur're,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  werig,  malign,  vexa- 
tious ;  weritrun,  inerinit,  to  disturb,  to  tease,  to  harass, 
to  weary ;  or  Dan.  unit,  trouble,  Sw.  oro.  The  sense 
of  tearing  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  word.  It 
may  have  that  sense  as  secondary.] 

1.  To  tease  ;  to  trouble;  to  harass  with  importu- 
nity, or  with  care  and  anxiety.  Persons  are  often 
worried  with  care  and  solicitude. 


Lett 


I'.oi.y  I 


rail, 

■  I'l'.-.u-ure 


.<■'..  if  I. 


ith  labor ;  a  populai 
,  dogs 


2.  To   fatigue ;   to  harass 
sense  of  the  word. 

3.  To   harass   by  pursuit  and   barking; 
worry  sheep. 

4.  To  tear;  to  mangle  with  the  teeth. 

5.  To  vex  ;  to  persecute  brutally. 
WOR'RY-ING,  ppr.    Teasing;  troubling;  harassing; 

WOR'RY-ING-LYr'atlu.     Teasingly ;  harassmglv. 

WORSE,  (wurse.1  a.  [Sax.  worse,  worse  ;  Dan.  verre, 
Sw.  v'drre.  This  adjective  has  the  signification  of 
the  comparative  degree,  and  as  had  has  no  compara- 
tive and  superlative,  worse  and  ic.r.i  are  used  m  lieu 
of  them,  although  radically  they  have  no  relation  to 
bad.] 

1.  More  evil ;  more  bad  or  ill ;  more  depraved  and 
corrupt ;  ire  a  moral  sense. 

Evil  rneu  and  sedui-i-rs  sli  d!  wax  irorse  and  worse.  —  2  Tim.  iii. 

There  are  men  who  seiin  to  believe  they  are   ma   1. 1.|    while 

another  can  be  found  worse.  Rambler. 

2.  In  a  physical  sense,  in  regard  to  health,  more 
sick. 

She  was  nothing  belt/ml,  but  rather  grew  worse. —  Mark  v. 

3.  More  bad  ;  less  perfect  or  good.  This  carriage 
is  worse  for  wear. 

The  morse ;  the  loss  ;  the  disadvantage. 

Judah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel.  — 2  Kings  xiv. 

2.  Something  less  good.    Think  not  the  worse  of 

him  for  his  enterprise. 
WORSE,  ado     In  a  manner  more  evil  or  bad 

We  will  deal  worse  with  thee  than  wilh  Uiem.  —  Gen.  lix. 
WORSE,  to  put  to  disadvantage,  is  not  in  use.     [See 

Worst.]  Milton. 

WORS'EN,  v.  t.     To  worse.     [Not  in  use.]     Milton. 
WORS'ER,  for  Worse,  is  a  vulgar  word,  and  not  used 

in  good  writing  or  speaking. 
WOR'SHIP,  (wur'ship,)  n.     [Sax.  wcorlhscype;  worth 

and  ship  ;   the   slate  of  worth  or  worthiness.      See 

Worth.] 

1.  Excellence  of  character;  dignity;  worth; 
worthiness. 

Elfin,  born  of  noble  slate, 
And  muckle  worship  in  his  native  land.  Spenser. 

#  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete ; 
but  hence, 

2.  A  title  of  honor,  used  in  addresses  to  certain 
magistrates  and  others  of  respectable  character. 

My  father  drains  ymir  >ours!t:j>'s  company.  Shak. 

3.  A  term  of  ironical  respect.  Pope. 

4.  Chiefly  and  eminently,  the  act  of  paying  divine 
honors  to  the  Supreme  i'.eing;  or  the  reverence  and 
homage  paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting 
in  adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 


ike. 


The  worship  nftm.l  is  :ui  cmiivnt  ran  nf  reiigion.     Ttllotson. 
Prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  r.'ligi.nts  wursliip.  TiPotson. 

5.  The  homage  paid  to  idols  or  false  gods  by  pa- 
gans; as,  the  worship  of  Isis. 

6.  Honor  ;  respect ;  civil  deference. 

Then  shall  tlnai  have  worship  iii  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers  ;  obsequious  or  submissive  re- 
spect. Shak. 

WOR'SHIP,  (wur'ship,)  v.  t.  To  adore  ;  to  pay  divine 
honors  to;  to  reverence  with  supreme  respect  and 
veneration. 

Thou  shall  worship  no  other  God.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

Adore  and  worship  God  supreme.  MUton. 

2.  To  respect ;  to  honor ;  to  treat  with  civil  rever- 
ence. 

Nor  worshiped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shak. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme 
submission,  as  a  lover. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.  Carew. 

WOR'SHIP,  v.  i.     To  perform  acts  of  adoration. 
2.  To  perform  religious  service. 

WOR'SHIP-;-:!!.  (wur'shipt.)  pp.  Adored:  treated 
Willi  divine  honors  ;    treated  with  civil  respect. 

WOR'SHIP-Ell,    n.     One    who   worships;    one    who 
pavs  divine  honors  to  any  being;  one  who  adores. 
South. 


TONE,  HULL,  ITNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  — C  as  K  ;   0  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 
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WRA 


WOR'SHIP-FUL,  a.  Claiming  respect;  worthy  of 
honor  from  its  character  or  dignity. 

This  is  worshipful  society.  Shak. 

9.  A  term  of  respect,  sometimes  ironically. 

WOR'SHIP  FIJbLY,  ado.     Respectfully.  Shak. 

WOR'SHIP-ING,  ppr.  Adoring;  paying  divine  hon- 
ors Id;  treating  with  supreme  reverence;  treating 
with  extreme  submission. 

WORST,  (worst,)  a.     [superl.  of  Worse,  which  see.] 

1.  Most  had  ;  most  evil  ;  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  the 
worst  man  ;  the  worst  sinner. 

2.  Most  severe  or  dangerous ;  most  difficult  to 
heal;  as,  the  worst  disease. 

3.  Most  afflictive,  pernicious,  or  calamitous;  as, 
the  worst  evil  that  can  befall  a  state  or  an  individual. 

WORST,  n.     The  most  evil  state  ;  in  a  mural  sense. 

2.  The  most  severe  or  aggravated  state  ;  the  hight; 
as,  the  disease  is  at  the  worst. 

3.  The  most  calamitous  state.  Be  armed  against 
the  worst. 

WORST,  (wurst,)  v.  t.  To  get  the  advantage  over  in 
contest ;  to  defeat  ;  to  overthrow.  It  is  madness  to 
contend  when  we  are  sure  to  he  worsted. 

WORSTED,  (wurst'ed,)  pp.     Defeated;  overthrown. 

WORSTED,  (wust'ed,)  n.  [The  origin  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  a  town  in  England  or  in  Flanders.] 

Yarn  made  of  wool  drawn  out  into  long  filaments 
by  passing  it,  when  oiled,  through  heated  combs.     It 
is  used  for  stockings  and  various  other  fine  fabrics. 
Ure. 

WORSTED,  a.  Consisting  of  worsted  ;  made  of 
worsted   varn  ;  as,  worsted  stockings. 

WORT,  (wurt,)  n.  [Sax.  wyrt;  G.  wuri :  Sw.ort; 
Dan.  urt ;  Fr.  vert,  ccrd  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  vireo,  to 
grow  ;  viridis,  green.] 

1.  A  plant ;  an  herb;  now  used  chiefly  or  whol- 
ly in  compounds;  as   in  mug-wort,  liverwort,  spleen- 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

3.  New  beer  unt'ermented,  or  in  the  act  of  ferment- 
ation ■  the  sweet  infusion  of  malt.       Bacon.     Cyc. 

WORTH,  (worth,)  a  termination,  signifies  a  farm  or 

court;  as,  in  Wordsworth. 
WORTH,  (wurth,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  weorthan,  to  be.] 

This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  phrases,  woe 

worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  man,  &c,  in  which  the 

verb  is  in  the  imperative  mode,  and  the  noun  in  the 

dative  ;  woe  he  to  the  day. 
WORTH,  (wurth,)  n.      [Sax.  wroth,  wurth,  wurth  ;    G. 

werth  ;  D.  wuurde  ;  Sw.  card  -■  Dan.  nerd  ;  W.  gwerth ; 

L.  virtus,  from  the  root  of  vireo.     The  primary  sense 

is  strength.] 

1.  Value  ;  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
useful,  or  whirli  will  produce  an  equivalent  good  in 
some  other  thing.  The  worth  of  a  day's  labor  may 
be  estimated  in  money,  or  in  wheat.  The  worth  of 
labor  is  settled  between  the  hirer  and  the  hired.  The 
worth  of  commodities  is  usually  the  price  they  will 
bring  in  market;  but  price  is  not  always  worth. 

2.  Value  of  mental  qualities  ;  excellence;  virtue; 
usefulness  ;  as,  a  man  or  magistrate  of  great  worth. 


Dwight. 

3.  Importance ;  valuable  qualities ;  applied  to 
things;  as,  these  things  have  since  lost  their  worth. 
WORTH,  (wurth,)  a.  Equal  in  value  to.  Silver  is 
scarce  worth  the  labor  of  digging  and  refining.  In 
one  country,  a  day's  labor  is  worth  a  dollar  ;  in  an- 
other, the  same  labor  is  not  worth  fifty  cents.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  a  subject  well  before  we 
come  to  a  decision. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth  noth- 


i  hell. 


Milton. 


3.  Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to  the 
value  of.  Most  men  are  estimated  by  their  neigh- 
bors to  be  worth  more  than  they  are.  A  man  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  United  States  is 
called  rich  ;  but  not  so  in  London  or  Paris. 

Worthiest  of  blood  ;  an  expression  in  law,  denoting 
the  preference  of  sons  to  daughters  in  the  descent  of 
estates. 
WOlt'THI-ER,  a.  camp.     More  worthy. 
WOR'THI-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  woi thy.      Sorrow. 
WOR'THI-L  Y,  (wnr'the-Ie,)  ado.     In  a  manner  suited 
to  ;  as,  to  walk  worthily  of  our  extraction.     [Bad.] 
Ray. 

2.  Deservedly  ;  according  to  merit. 

You  worthily  succeed  not  only  lo  the  honors  of  your  ancestors, 

3.  Justly  ;  not  without  cause. 

1  alhrm  that  some  may  very  worUiily  deserve  to  be  bated. 

South. 
WOR'THI-NESS,  (wur'the-ness,)  n.      Desert  ;  merit. 

The  pravers  which  our  Savior  made    were  for  his  own  worthi- 
ness accepted.  Hooker. 


2.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue. 

It  s^,  and  ju.ljv,  niil  follow  worthiness?  Donne. 

3.  Worth  ;  quality  or  state  of  deserving.       Sidney. 
WORTH'LESS,  a.     Having  no  value;  as,  a  worthless 

garment ;  a  worthless  ship. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  no  virtue  ;  as, 
a  worthless  man  or  woman. 

3.  Having  no  dignity  or  excellence  ;  as,  a  worthless 
magistrate. 

WORTH'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  worthless  manner. 

WORTH'LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  value  ;  want  of 
useful  qualities  ;  as,  the  worthlessness  of  an  old  gar- 
ment, or  of  barren  land. 

2.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  worth- 
lessness of  a  person. 

WOR'THY,  (wur'the,)  a.  [G.  wurdig ;  D.  waardig  ; 
Sw.  vdrdig.] 

1.  Deserving  ;  such  as  merits  ;  having  worth  or  ex- 
cellence ;  equivalent;  with  of  before  the  thing  de- 
served.    She  has  married  a  man  worthy  of  her. 

Thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway.  Shak. 

I  am  noi  worOuj  <./  t h-    I-  i^t  ui  r. II  die  monies.  — Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  Possessing  worth  or  excellence  of  qualities  ; 
virtuous  ;  estimable  ;  as,  a  worthy  citizen  ;  a  worthy 
magistrate. 

II  ippier  tiion  in  i'.'SI  \f,  irni-'l/irr  cmst  not  be.  Milton. 
This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  tilings  embrace.           Davies. 

3.  Suitable;  having  qualities  suited  to  ;  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  ;  equal  in  value  ;  as,  flowers  worthy 
of  paradise. 

4.  Suitable  to  any  thing  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdouald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel.  Shak. 


WOR'THY,  (wur'the,)  n.    A  man  of  eminent  worth  ; 

.  a  man  distinguish' il  tor  li-rful  ami  estimable  quali- 
ties ;  a  man  of  valor ;  a  jcord  much  used  in  the  plural ; 
as,  the  worthies  of  the  church;  political  worthies ; 
military  worthies.  Holyday.     Milton. 

WORTH  Y,  (wur'the,)  v.  t.  To  render  worthy  ;  to  ex- 
alt.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WOT,  v.  i.  [Originally  Wat  ;  the  preterit  of  Sax. 
witan,  to  know,  formerly  used  also  in  the  present 

To  know  ;  to  be  aware.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

WOULD,  (wood,)  prrt.  of  WiLL.t  [G.  wollen  ;  L.  volo.] 
'  Would  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in  conditional 
forms  of  speech.  "  I  would  go  if  I  could."  This 
form  of  expression  denotes  will  or  resolution,  under  a 
condition  or  supposition. 

You  would  go,  /  denote  simply  an  event  under  a 

He  would  go,     \      condition  or  supposition. 

The  condition  implied  in  would  is  not  always  ex- 
pressed. "By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  what  delights  or  molests  us  ;"  that  is, 
if  it  should  be  asked  what  I  mean  by  pleasure  and 
pain,  I  would  thus  explain  what  I  wish  to  have  un- 
derstood. In  this  form  of  expression,  which  is  very 
common,  there  seems  to  be  an  implied  allusion  to  an 
inquiry,  or  to  the  supposition  of  something  not  ex- 
pressed. 

Would  has  the  sense  of  wish  or  pray,  particularly 
in  the  phrases  "  would  to  God,"  "would  God  we  had 
died  in  Egypt,"  "  I  would  that  you  knew  what  con- 
flict I  have  ;"  that  is,  I  could  wish  such  a  thing,  if 
the  wish  could  avail.     Here  also  there  is  an  implied 

Would  is  used  also  fur  wish  to  do,  or  to  have.    What 

wouldst  thou  ?     What  would  he  ? 
WOULD'ING,  (wud'ding,)  n.   Motion  of  desire.    [Not 

in  use.]  Hammond. 

WOUND,  (wound  or  woond,)  n.   [Sax.  wund ;  D.  wond  ; 

G.  wunde ;  W.  gwanu,  to  thrust,  to  stab.] 

1.  A  breach  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  or 
of  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and 
substance  of  other  plants,  caused  by  violence  or  ex- 
ternal force.  The  self-healing  power  of  living  beings, 
animal  or  vegetable,  by  which  the  parts  separated'in 
wounds  tend  to  unite  and  become, sound,  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisdom. 

2.  Injury;  hurt;  as,  a  wound  given  to  credit  or 
reputation.     ' 

[Walker  condemns  the  pronunciation  woond  as  a 
"capricious  novelty."  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  an 
important  principle  of  our  language,  viz.,  that  words 
in  on,  of  Saxon  origin,  retain  the  regular  Saxon  sound 
of  o2c,  as  souittl,  ground,  fini/id,  &c,  while  words  de- 
rived from  the  French  have  the  sound  of  on  in  that 
language,  as  soup,  group,  &c.  It  is  very  undesirable 
to  break  in  upon  this  rule,  though  woond  is  undoubt- 
edly t lie  fashionable  pronunciation.  —  Ed.] 
WOUND,  (wound  or  woond,)  v.  t.     To  hurt  by  vio- 


i  wound  the  head  or  the  arm  ;  to  wound  a 


II,-  V 


j  wounded  I 


ransgressions.  — Is. 


WOUND,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Wind. 
WOUND'ED,  pp.     Hurt;  injured. 
WOUND'ER,  71.     One  that  wounds. 
WOUND'ING,  ppr.     Hurting  ;  injuring. 
WOUND'ING,  71.     Hurt;  injury.     GeTt.  iv. 


lb-  :     i 


WOUND'LESS,  a.     Free  from  hurt  or  injury. 

WOUND'WORT,  n.  The  name  of  several  plants  ;  one 
a  species  of  Achillea  ;  another  of  the  genus  Stachys 
or  Hedgenettle  ;  another  a  species  of  Laserpitiuin  ; 
another  a  species  of  Solidago;  and  another  a  species 
of  Senecio.  Cite. 

WOUND'Y,  a.     Excessive.     [Vulgar.]  Gay 

WoVE,  pret.  of  Weave,  sometimes  the  participle. 

WSV'£N,  pp.  or  a.  from  Weave. 

WOX,  WOX'£N,  for  Waxed.     [Nut  used.} 
Note. —  W  before  r  is  always  silent. 

WRACK,  (rak,)  71.  [See  Wreck.]  A  name  given  to 
a  marine  plant,  out  of  which  kelp  is  made,  and 
which  is  also  of  gnat  utility  as  a  manure.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Sea-Wrack  or  Sea-Wreck,  and 
Sea-Oak  and  Sea-Tangle.  It  is  the  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus  of  Linnams,  a  plant  found  on  rocks  left  dry  at 
low  water.  The  stalk  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
leaf,  and  is  terminated  by  watery  bladders.  Cue. 
The  grass-wrack  is  of  the  genus  Zostera.  Lee. 
Wrack,  and  to  wrack      See  Wreck. 

WRACK'FUL,  a.     Ruinous  ;  destructive. 

WRaIN'-BoLT.     See  Wrixg-Bolt. 

WRaITH,  71.  An  apparition  uf  a  person  in  his  exact 
likeness,  seen  before  death  or  a  little  after.  [Scot- 
tish.] Jantieson. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  v.  i.i  [from  the  root  of  wring, 
Sw.  vrdnga  ;  that  is,  to  wring,  to  twist,  to  struggle, 
to  contend  ;  or  it  is  from  the  root  of  ring,  to  sound.] 
To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quarrel  peevishly  and  nois- 
ily ;  to  brawl  ;  to  altercate. 

of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle.  Sltak. 

know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  p"inls. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  v.  U  To  involve  in  conten- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Sanderson. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  71.  An  angry  dispute  :  a  noisy 
quarrel.  'Swift. 

WRAN"GLER,  (rang'gler,)  71.  An  angry  disputant ; 
one  who  disputes  with  heat  or  peevishness;  as,  a 
noisy,  contentious  wrangler.  Watts. 

Senior  wrangler  ;  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  the 
student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the  sen- 
ate-house. Then  follow  the  second,  third,  &c,  wran- 
glers. 

WRAN"GLE-SOME,  (rang'gl-sum,)  a.  Contentious  ; 
quarrelsome:  Moore. 

WRAN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Disputing  or  contending 

WRAN"GLING,  71.     The  act  of  disputing  angrilv. 
WRAP,  (rap,)  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  Wrapped  or  Wrapt 

1.  To  wind  or  fold  together.     John  xx. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  cover  by  winding  something 
round  ;  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  wrap  up  a  child  in  \n 
blanket;  wrap  the  body  well  with  flannel  in  winter. 

I,  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapor,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

3.  To  involve  ;  to  hide  ;  as,  truth  wrapt  in  tales. 

4.  To  comprise  ;  to  contain. 

Leontine's  yniiin'  wile,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was  wrapped 
up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  ot  her  dauglin-r. 

Addison. 

5.  To  involve  totally. 

Things  reflected   on   in   irr-'.<s  and  transk-nlly,  are  thought  to  be 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Locke. 

6.  To  inclose. 

7.  To  snatch  up;  to  transport.  [This  is  an  error; 
the  true  spelling  is  Rap  or  Rapt,  from  the  verb  ra- 
pio.] 

WRAP'PAGE,  71.     That  which  wraps. 

WR™0'  ^^^  j  PP-    Wound  S  fol^d  i  inched. 
WRAP'PER,  71.     One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped  or  in- 
closed. 

3.  A  loose  garment  ;  applied  sometimes  to  a  lady's 
undress,  and  sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

WRAP'PING,  ppr.  Winding;  folding;  involving; 
inclosing. 

2.  a.  Used  or  designed  for  wrapping  or  covering  ; 
as,  wrapping  paper. 

WRAP'RAS-CAL,  71.  An  old  cant  term  for  a  coarse 
upper  coat.  Smart. 

WRASSE,  71.  The  English  name  of  a  number  of  fish- 
es inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and  be- 
longing to  t lie  family  Labi  hire,  (genus  Labrus,  Linn.) 
They  are  prickly-spined,  hard-boned  fishes,  with  ob- 
long, scaly  bodies,  and  a  single  dorsal  fin.  Many  ol 
them  present  vivid  colors.  P.  Cyc. 

WRATH,  (rath,)  71. t  [Sax.  wrath,  wrath;  Sw.  and  D. 
vrede ;  W.  irad,  of  which  L.  ira  is  a  contraction  ;  Ar. 

.-    =S 
<  "  I.'  eratha;  Gr.  r.pedto,  to  provoke.   Class  Rd,  No. 
36.] 


2.  The  effects  of  anger.     Prov.  xxvii. 

3.  The  just  punishment  of  an  offense  or  1 
Rom.  xiii. 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQQK — 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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WRE 


WRE 


WRI 


Gotl's  wmt.'i,  in  ^krijihtrr,  is  his  holy  and  just  in- 
dignation against  sin.      Rom.  i. 

WRXTII'FUL,  (rath'-,)  a.  Very  angry;  greatly  in- 
censed.    The  king  was  very  wrathful, 

2.  Springing   frum   wrath,   or   expressing   it;  as, 
wrathful  passions  ;  a  wrathful  countenance. 

WRXTH'FUL-I,Y,  arfo.     With  violent  anger.     SAaft. 

WRXTII'FU  L  NESS,  n.     Vehement  anger. 

WRATII'1-LY,  at/o.     Very  angrily. 

WRATII'LESS,  a.     Free  from  anger.  Waller 

WRXTH'Y,  a.     Very  angry  ;  a  colloquial  word. 

VV11AWL,  (rawl,)  v.  i.     [Sw.  ora/o,  to  bawl.] 

To  cry  as  a  cat.     [Not  in  use,]  Spenser. 

WREAK,  (reek,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wnccan,  wrwccan;  D. 
wreikcn;  G.rdchcn;  perhaps  allied  la  break.  The 
sense  is,  to  drive  or  throw,  to  dash  with  violence. 

See  Ar.  ~  *=».    Class  Rg,  No.  32,  and  No.  48.] 

1.  To  execute;  to  inflict;  to  hurl  or  drive;  as,  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy. 

Oti  me  let  Death  wreak  ;ill  his  rage.  Milton. 

2.  To  revenge. 

Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  i.uol!  \ss  ye  complain.        Fair/as. 

Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself.  Spenser. 

[This  latter  se/tse  is  iiearh/  or  quite  obsolete.'] 
WRkAK,  for  Reck,  to  care,' is  a  mistake.  Skak. 

WReAK,  71.    Revenge;  vengeance;  furious 


WReAK'LESS,  a.     Unrevengeful ;  Weak.        Sltalc. 
WREATH,   (reeth,)  n.      [Sax.   wraith,  wreoth.     See 

WttlTHE.] 

1.  Something  twisted  or  curled;  as,  a  wreath  of 
flowers.     Henre, 

2.  A  garland  ;  o  chaplet. 

Nor  wear  nts  brows  victorious  wreathe.  Anon. 

WREATHE,  8.  t. ;  pret.  Wreathed  ;  pp.  Wreathed, 
Wreathe*. 

1.  To  twist ,  to  convolve  ;  to  wind  one  about  an- 
other ;  as,  to  wreathe  a  garland  of  flowers. 

2.  To  interweave;  to  entwine;  as,  chains  of 
w?  euthcd  work. 

3.  To  encircle,  as  a  garland. 

The  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl.  Prior. 

4.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland  ;  to  dress  in  a  gar- 

And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance.  Dryden. 

WREATHE,  v.  i.    To  be  interwoven   or  entwined  ; 

as,  a  bower  of  wreathing  trees.  Dryden. 

WReATH'BD,   (reethdj  pp.  or  a.      Twisted;    en- 

twjnetl  ;    interwoven. 
WReATH'ING,  ppr.    Twisting;  entwining;   encir- 

Wl!  P.  VFH'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  wreath. 

WRlcATH'Y,  (ree'llie,)  a.  Twisted  ;  curled  ;  spiral ; 
j\s,  a  wreatlnj  spire. 

WRECK,  (rek,)  n.  [Dan.  vrag,  a  wreck,  shipwreck; 
Sw.  vrak,  refuse;  Sax.  wrote,  wrateca,  an  exile,  a 
wretch  ;  D.  wrak,  broken,  a  wreck.  This  word  sig- 
nifies properly  that  which  is  cast,  driven,  or  dashed, 
or  that  which  is  broken.! 

1.  Des 

or  vessel  on  the  shore.     Hence 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded  ;  a  ship  dashed 
against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken,  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered useless,  ny  violence  and  fracture. 

3.  In  law,  goods,  &c,  which,  after  a  shipwreck, 
are  cast  upon  'he  land  by  the  sea.  Bouvier. 

4.  Dissolution  by  violence;  ruin  ;  destruction. 
The  wreck  of  mathr  ami  tin:  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

5.  The  remains  of  any  thing  ruined  ;  dead  weeds 
and  grass. 

6.  In  metallurgy,  the  vessel  in  which  ores  are 
washed  the  third  time. 

7.  Wreck,  for  Wreak,  is  less  proper.  [See  also 
Rack.] 

WRECK,  v.  t.     [Sw.  vrdka,  to  throw  away.] 

1.  To  strand;  to  drive  against  the  shore,  or  dash 
against  rocks,  and  break  or  destroy.  The  ship  Dia- 
mond of  New  York  w;is  wrecked  on  a  rock  in  Cardi- 
gan Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  as,  they  wreck  their  own  fortunes. 

3.  Wreck,  for  Wreak,  is  improper.  Shale. 
WRECK,  o.  i.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin.  Milton. 
WRECK' JED,  (rekt.)  pp.     Dashed  against  the  shore  or 

on  rocks:  stranded  and  ruined. 

WRECK' ER,  n.     One  who  seeks  the  wrecks  of  ships. 

Wlil'.CK'I'UL,  a.     Causing  wreck. 

WRECK'ING,  ppr.  Stranding;  running  on  rocks  or 
on  shore;  ruining. 

WRECK'-MXS-TER,  n.  A  person  appointed  by  law 
to  lake  charge  of  goods,  &c,  thrown  on  shore  after 
a  shipwreck. 

WREN,  (ren,)  n.     [Sw.  wrenna ;  Ir.  drean.] 

One  of  a  group  of  small  insessorial  birds.  Wrens 
feed  on  insects,  &c,  and  are  often  very  familiar 
with  man.  According  to  Cuvier's  arrangement,  the 
common  wrens  are  of  the  genus  TrugH  uytes  ;  the 
gold-crested  wrens  of  the  genus  Regulus.     P.  Cyc. 


WRENCH,  (rench,)  v.  t.     [G.  vcrrenken;    D 
gen.     SeeWitiNO.     Qu.  h.freaac.] 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist ;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force 
by  violence;  as,  to  wrench  a  sword  from  another's 
hand. 

2.  To  strain  ;  to  sprain  ;  to  distort. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone.  Swift. 

WRENCH,  (rench,)  71.    A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with 
twisting. 

2.  A  sprain  ;  an  injury  by  twisting;  as  in  a  joint. 

Locke. 

3.  An  instrument  for  screwing  or  unscrewing 
iron  work. 

4.  Means  of  compulsion.     [Not  used.]        Bacon. 

5.  In  theplural,  sleights ;  subtilties.     [Oos.] 

Chaucer. 
WRENCH'£D,  (rencht,)  pp.     Pulled  with  a  twist; 

sprainetl. 
WRENCH'ING,  ppr.    Pulling  with  a  twist ;  wresting 

violently  ;  spraining. 
WREST,  (rest,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  wrcestan  ;   G.   reisscn,   to 

wrest,  to  snatch  or  pull,  to   burst,  to  tear;   Dan. 

vrister.     Qu.  L.  restis,  a  rope.] 

1.  To  twist  or  extort  by  violence  ;  to  pull  or  force 
from  by  violent  wringing  or  twisting;  as,  to  wrest 
an  instrument  from  another's  hands. 

2.  To  take  or  force  from  l.y  violence.  The  enemy 
made  a  great  effort,  and  wrested  the  victory  from 
our  hands. 

But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me.  Addison. 

3.  To  distort ;  to  turn  from  truth  or  twist  from  its 
natural  meaning  by  violence  ;  to  pervert. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority.  Shalt. 


WREST,  (rest,)  n.      Distortion  ;    violent  pullin  .  and 
twisting;  perversion.  Hooker. 

2.  Active  or  moving  power.     [Not  used.]    Spenser. 

3.  An.  instrument  to  tune. 

WREST'ED,  pp.     Pulled   with   twisting  ;    distorted  ; 

perverted. 
WUEST'ER,  n.     One  who  wrests  or  perverts. 
WREST'ING,  ppr.    Pulling  with  a  twist;  distorting  ; 

perverting. 
WRES'TLE,  (res'l,)  v.  i.    [Sax.  wrastlian  or  wraxlian  ; 

D.  worsteleu.     If  wraxlian  is  the   true    orthography, 

this  word  belongs  to  Class  Rg ,  otherwise  it  is  from 

wrest.] 

1.  To  strive  with  arms  extended,  as  two  men,  who 
seize  each  other  by  the  collar  and  arms,  each  endeav- 
oring to  throw  the  other  by  tripping  up  his  heels  and 
twitching  him  off  his  center. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
from  the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend. 

We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood.  —  Eph.  vi. 

WRES'TLER,  71.     One  who  wrestles  ;  or  one  who  is 

skillful  in  wrestling. 
WRES'TLING,  ppr.     Striving  to  throw  ;  contending. 
WRES'TLING,  71.     Strife  ;  struggle  ;  contention. 
WRETCH,  (retch,)   71.      [Sax.    wnecca,   one    who    is 

driven  ;  an  exile.     See  Wreck,  and  piy,  Class  Rg, 

No.  48.] 

1.  A  miserahle  person;  one  sunk  in  the  deepest 
distress  ;  as,  a  forlorn  wretch. 

2.  A  worthless  mortal  ;  as,  a  contemptible  wretch. 

3.  A  person  sunk  in  vice  ;  as,  a  profligate  wretch. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or  iron- 
ical pity  or  contempt. 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so.  Drayton. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  tenderness ;  as 
we  say,  poor  thing. 

WRETCH'ED,  a.     Very  miserable ;    sunk   into  deep 
affliction   or  distress,  either  from  want,  anxiety,  or 


ricf. 


The  wretched  find  no  friends. 
2.  Calamitous;    very  afflicting; 


Dryden. 
the   wretched 
condition  of  si 

3.  Worthless;  paltry;  very  poor  or  mean;  as,  a 
wretched  poem  ;  a  wretched  cabin. 

4.  Despicable ;     hatefully    vile   and    contemptible. 
He  was  guiltv  of  wretched  ingratitude. 

WRETCU'ED-LY,  adv.  Most  miserably  ;  very  poor- 
ly.    The  prisoners  were  wretchedly  lodged. 

2.  Unhappily ;    as,  two    wars   wretchedly  entered 
upon.  Clarendon. 

3.  Meanly;  despicably;  as,  a  discourse  wretchedly 
delivered. 

WRETCH'ED-NESS,  n.  Extreme  misery  or  unhappi- 
ness,  either  froth  want  or  sorrow  ;  as,  the  wretched- 
ness of  poor  mendicants. 

We  have,  witli  the  r  ''ling,  Inst  the  very  memory 


father  but  his 


Halrsh. 

"Dmgkt. 

2.  Meanness;  despicableness  ;  as,  the  wrctchedne. 
of  a  performance. 
WRETCH'LESS,  for  Reckless,        ) 
WRETCII'LESS-NESS,  for  Reck- J  are  improper 


WR1G,  for  Wbioole.     [Nut  in  k*] 
WRIG'GLE,   (rig'gl,)   0.    i.     [VV.   rhuglaw,  to   move 
briskly  ;  U.  wnggelen  or  wrikken.] 
To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  motions. 

Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats,  as 

long  as  the  cushion  lusted.  Swift. 
WRIG'GLE,   (rig'gl,)  v.  t.     To  put  into  a  quick,  le- 

ciprocating  motion  ;  to  introduce  by  a  shifting  mo- 
tion. 

Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 

His  seat,  and  c  >sl  hi*  r.^'li!  kj  over.  IdudiUrOk 

WRIG'GLER,  7t.     One  who  wriggles. 

WRIG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  the  bocy  one  way 
ami  the  other  with  quick  turns. 

WRIGHT,  (rite,)  n.  [Sax.  wryhta;  from  the  root  of 
work.] 

An  artificer;  one  whose  occupation  is  some  kind 
of  mechanical  business  ;  a  workman  ;  a  manufac- 
turer. This  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  compounds, 
as  in  shipwright,  wheelwright. 

WRING,  (ring,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Wrisced  and 
Wrung.  The  latter  is  chiefly  used.  [Sitx. wringan  ; 
G.  ringen  ;  D.  wringen  ;  Dan.  vreengcr  ;  Sw.  vrauga ; 
Dun.  ringer.     The  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  To  twist ;  to  turn  and  strain  with  violence  ;  as, 
to  wring  clothes  in  washing. 

2.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press  ;  to  force  by  twisting  ;  as, 
to  wring  water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

3.  To  writhe  ;  as,  to  wring  the  body  in  pain. 

4.  To  pinch. 

The  king  !>e:mn  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him. 

[06s.  J  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  hern  too  much  grieved  and  wrung  by  an  uneasy 

and  strait  fortune.     [06s. f  Clarendon. 

5.  To  distress  ,  to  press  with  pain. 

Didst  thou  taste  hut  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  ihuu  ...imU  mi!  u!k  l!iu6  coldly. 

Addison. 

6.  To  distort ;  to  pervert. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  Scriptures  ?        Whitgifte. 

7.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 


vrringed  to  the  qu 
8.  To   bend   or  st 
wrtTio-  a  mast. 

To  wring  off;  to  force  off  or  separate  by  wringing  ; 
as,  to  wring  offihe  head  of  a  fowl. 

To   wring  out ;  to  force   out  ;  to   squeeze    out   by 
twisting  ;  as,  to  wring  out  dew  or  water.    Judges  vi. 
2.  To  free  from  a  liquor  by  wringing;  as,  to  wring 
out  clothes. 

To  wring  from;  to  force  from  by  violence  ;  to  ex- 
tort;  as,  revenues  wrung  from  the  poor  ;  to  wring 
from  one  his  rights  ;  to  wring  a  secret  from  one. 

WRING,  v.  i.     To  writhe;  to  twist;  as  with  anguish. 
Shale. 

WRiNG,  7J.     Action  of  anguish.  Hall. 

WRING'-BoLT,  77.  [wring  and  bolt.]  A  bolt  used 
by  shipwrights,  to  lieml  and  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and 
tree-nails.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRINCED,  (ringd,)  pp.  Twisted;  pressed;  dis- 
tressed ;  extorted. 

WRING'ER,  71.  One  who  wrings;  one  that  forces 
water  out  of  any  thing  by  wringing. 

WRING'ING,   71/ir.      Twisting,  writhing;   extorting. 

WRING'ING-WET,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wring- 
ing, or  that  water  may  be  wrung  out. 

WRING'-STAVES,  n.  pi.  Strong  bars  of  wood  used 
in  applying  wring-bolts.  Mar   Diet. 

WRINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  7t.  [Sax.  wrincle;  Sw .  rynka; 
Dan.  rynke.  This  coincides  with  ring,  a  circle. 
The  Dutch  write  this  word  krinkle,  and  bring  is 
ring.  The  G.  runzcl  is  probably  of  the  same  family, 
formed  on  Rg ;  Ir.  rang.  If  n  is  casual,  the  root 
coincides  with  L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  anil  VV.  rhvc  a 
furrow.] 

1.  A  small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  furrow, 
formed  by  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of  any 
smooth  substance  ;  corrugation  ;  a  crease  ;  as, 
wrinkles  in  the  face  or  skin. 

2.  A  foltl  or  rumple  in  cloth. 

3.  Roughness;  unevenness. 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  10  deform  the  sky.  Dryden. 

WRINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wrinclian ;  Sw. 
rynka ;  Dan.  rynker.] 

1.  To  contract  into  furrows  and  prominences;  to 
corrugate  ;  as,  to  wrinkle  the  skin  ;  to  wrinkle  the 
brow. 

Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  ami  white  arrived.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrinkled  the  lace  ol  delude,  as  decayed.  Milton. 

WRINK'LE,  1).  1.     To  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 
WIUNK'LKD,    (rink'ld,)   ;>/7.  or   a.     Contracted    into 

WRINK'LING,   ppr.       Shrinking;    contracting    into 

furrows  and  ridges. 
WRIST,    (rist,)    11.     [Sax.    wrist ;    allied    probably   to 

wrest  and  wrestle  ;  that  is,  a  twist  or  junction.] 
1.  The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  the 
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2.  In   the  manege,  the  bridle  wrist  is  that  of  the 

cavalier's  left  hand.  Cyc. 

WRIST'LET,   n.    An  elastic  band  worn  by   ladies 

around  the  wrist,  to   confine   the   upper  part  of  a 

glove. 
WRIST'BAND,  n.     [wrist  and  band.]    That  band  or 

part  of  a  shirt  sleeve  which  covers  the  wrist. 
WRIT,  (rit,)  n.    [from  write.]    That  which  is  written. 

In   this  sense,    writ  is   particularly   applied    to  the 

Scriptures,  or  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 

as,  holy  wrii.  ;  sacred  writ. 

2.  In  law,  a  precept  issued  from  the  proper  au- 
thority to  the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  commanding  him  to  perform  some  act,  as  to 
summon  a  defendant  into  court  to  answer,  and  tiie 
like. 

In  England,  writs  are  issued  from  some  court  un- 
der seal.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  writs  are 
issued  by  any  single  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  name  find  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 

In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  writ,  in  a  civil 
suit,  contains  both  the  summons  and  the  plaintiff's 
declaration  or  cause  of  action  set  forth  at  large,  and 
a  writ  is  either  a  summons  or  an  attachment. 

Writs  "are  original  or  judicial.  An  original  writ,  in 
England,  is  issued  from  the  high  court  of  chancery. 
A  judicial  writ  is  issued  by  order  of  a  court  upon  a 
special  occasion,  (luring  Die  pendency  of  the  suit. 

Writs  are  of  various  kinds ;  as,  writs  of  assize, 
writs  of  capias,  writs  of  distringas,  &c.  Shak. 

3.  A  legal  instrument.  Shak. 
WRIT,  pret.  of  Write,  is  not  now  used.     [See  Write 

and  Wrote.] 
WRITE,  (rite,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Wrote  ;  pp.  Writ,  Writ- 
ten. [Sax.  wntan,  airritan,  ifcwriian;  Ice.  rita ; 
Goth,  writs,  a  letter.  The  sense  is,  to  scrape,  to 
scratch,  to  rub  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  grate,  and 
L.  rado.] 

1.  To  form  by  a  pen  on  paper  or  other  material,  or 
by  a  graver  on  wood  or  stone  ;  as,  to  write  the  char- 
acters called  letters ;  to  write  figures.  We  write 
characters  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink  ;  we  write  them 
on  stone  with  a  graving  tool. 

2.  To  express  by  forming  letters  and  words  on 
paper  or  stone  ;  as,  to  write  a  deed  ;  to  write  a  bill 
of  divorcement.  The  ten  commandments  were 
written  with  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone. 
Exod.  xxxi. 

3.  To  engrave.     [See  the  preceding  definition.] 

4.  To  impress  durably.      Write  useful  truths  on  the 

5.  To  compose  or  produce,  as  an  author,      [heart. 

6.  To  copy  ;  to  transcribe. 

7.  To  communicate  by  letter. 

I  chose  to  u-nU:  ill  ■  iliing  I  ilui.st  not  speak 
To  her  I  loved.  Prior. 

WRITE,  (rite,)  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  forming 
characters,  letters,  or  figures,  as  representatives  of 
sounds  or  ideas.     Learn  to  write  when  young. 

2.  To  be  employed  as  a  clerk  or  an  amanuensis. 
A  writes  for  B.     D  writes  in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

3.  To  play  the  author ;  as,  he  thinks,  he  speaks, 
he  writes,  he  sings. 

4.  To  recite  or  relate  in  books.  Josephus  wrote  of 
the  wars  of  the  Jews. 

5.  To  send  letters. 

He  wrote  for  all  the  Jews  concerning  ih.'ir  lYiedom.      Esdras. 

6.  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  entitled;  to  use  the 
style  of. 

Those  who  began  to  write  themselves  men,  but  thought  it  no 
shame  to  learn.  Fell. 

7.  To  compose ;  to  frame  or  combine  ideas  and 
express  them  in  words. 

They  can  write  up  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  their  authors. 

WRIT'ER,  (rlt'er,)  n.    One  who  writes  or  has  written. 

2.  An  author. 

3.  A  clerk  or  amanuensis. 

Writer  to  the  signet;  one  of  a  class  of  lawyers  in 
Scotland,  answering  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys 
in  England.  Brande." 

Writer  of  the  tallies;  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  of 

England  ;  a  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who 

writes  upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  the  tellers'  bills. 

Cue. 

WRITHE,  (rlthe,)  v.  t.      [Sax.  writhan ;  Sw.   vrida ; 

Dan.  vrider.] 

1.  To  twist ;  to  distort. 

Her  mouth  sho  writlied.  Dryden. 

2.  To  twist  with  violence  ;  as,  to  writhe  the  body. 

Addison 


3.  To  wrest ;  to  distort  ;  to  torture  ;    as,  to  writhe 
words.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 

WRITHE,  v.   i.     To  twist;    to  be   distorted;  as,  to 
writhe  with  agony.  Addison. 

WRITH'£D,  (rithd,)  pp.     Twisted  ;  distorted. 

WH  l  i'll'ING,  ppr.     Twisting;  distorting. 

WRITH'LE,  (rith'l,)  v.  t.     [from  writhe.]     To  wrin- 
kle.    [JVcS  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WRlT'ING,   ppr.      Forming,  as   characters,   with   a 
pen,  style,  or  graver. 

2.  a.    Used   or  intended  for  writing ;  as,  writing 
paper. 

WRlT'ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 


ters  and  words  express,  or  of  communicating  them 
to  others  by  visible  signs.  We  hardly  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  ingenuity  or  the  utility  of  the  art 
of  writing. 

2.  Any  thing  written  or  expressed  in  letters; 
hence,  any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  receipt,  a 
bond,  an  agreement,  &c. 

3.  A  book  ;  any  written  composition  ;  a  pamphlet ; 
as,  the  writings  of  Addison. 

4.  An  inscription.     Juhnxix. 

5.  Writings,  pi. ;  conveyances  of  lands  ;  deeds;  or 
any  official  papers. 

WRIT'ING-BOOK,  n.  A  book  for  practice  in  pen- 
manship. 

WRIT'ING-MaS-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  penmanship. 

WRIT'ING-SeilOOL,  n.  A  school  for  instruction  in 
penmanship. 

WfilT'TJSN,  pp.  or  a.    Expressed  in  letters. 

Written  laws ;  statutes  ;  laws  enacted  by  the  su- 
preme power  and  recorded  ;  as  contradistinguished 
from  unwritten  or  common  law. 

Wt  IZ'ZLBD,  for  Writhled.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 

WR5'K£N,  for  Wreaked.     [JVot  in  use.]     Spenser. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  a.  [Sw.  vrang;  Dan.  vrang ;  prop- 
erly the  participle  of  wring,  Sw.  vrdnga,  Dan.  vrmn- 
ger.]  Litcraliij,  wrung,  twisted,  or  turned  from  a 
straight  line  or  even  surface.     Hence, 

1.  Not  physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not 
appropriate  for  use  ;  as,  thswrong  side  of  a  garment. 
You  hold  the  book  the  wrong  end  uppermost.  There 
may  be  something  wrong  in  the  construction  of  a 
watch  or  an  edifice. 

2.  Not  morally  right ;  that  deviates  from  the  line 
of  rectitude  prescribed  by  Gotl  ;  net  just  or  equita- 
ble ;  not  right  or  proper  ;  not  legal ;  erroneous  ;  as, 
a  wrong  practice ;  wrong  ideas  ;  a  wrong  course  of 
life  ;  wrong  measures  ;  wrong  inclinations  and  de- 
sires ;  a  wrong  application  of  talents ;  wrong  judg- 
ment.    Hab.  i. 

3.  Erroneous  ;  not  according  to  truth  ;  as,  a  wrong 
statement. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  n.  Whatever  deviates  from  moral 
rectitude  ;  any  injury  done  to  another ;  a  trespass ;  a 
violation  of  right.  Wrongs  are  pri rate  or  public.  Pri- 
vate wrongs  are  civil  injuries,  immediately  affecting 
individuals;  public  wrongs  are  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors which  affect  the  community.    Blackstone. 

—  Gen.  xvi. 


Sini   .s  i  i  ■  1   le    \l'|-ili.un,   My    trroo* 

Poena,  I  iln  !li--c  ie  wrong.  —  I\l  il 
'l'lii'  iiMeeiti'i'i   in  pile  us  ,i  i^eon", 


ittaat 


WRONG,  (rong,)  adu.  Not  rightly  ;  amiss  ;  morally 
ill ;  erroneously. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.  Pope. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  v.  t.  To  injure ;  to  treat  with  in- 
justice ;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from.  We  wrong  a  man  when  we  de- 
fraud him,  and  when  we  trespass  on  his  property. 
We  wrong  a  man  when  we  neglect  to  pay  him  his 
due.     Philemon  18. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation  ;  to  impute  evil 
unjustly.  If  you  suppose  me  capable  of  a  base  act, 
vou  wrung  me. 

WRONG'-DO-ER,  n.    One  who  injures  another  or 
does  wrong. 
2.  In  law,  one  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass. 

Bonrier. 

WRONG'-DO-ING,  n.    Evil  or  wicked  act  or  action. 

WRONCED,  pp.     Treated  unjustly  ;  injured. 

WRPNG/ER,  n.    One  who  injures  another. 

WRONG'FUL,  a.  Injurious ;  unjust ;  as,  a  wrongful 
taking  of  property  ;  wrongful  dealing. 

WRONG'FUL-LY,  ado.  Unjustly  ;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law  or  to  justice ;  as,  to  accuse 
one  wrongfully;  to  suffer  wrongfully 


WRONG'HEAD,  (rong'hed,)  n.  A  person  of  a  per- 
verse understanding. 

WRONG'llEAD-ED,  a.  [wrong  and  head.]  Wrong 
in  opinion  or  principle ;  having  a  perverse  under- 
standing ;  perverse. 

WRONG'HEAD-ED-NESS,  n.  Perverseness  ;  erro- 
neousness. 

WRONG'ING,  ppr.  Injuring;  treating  with  injus- 
tice. 

WRONG'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  injury  to  any  one. 
[JVot  used.]  Sidney. 

WRONG'LY,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner;  unjustly; 
amiss.     He  judges  wroin'hi  of  my  motives. 

WRONG'NE^S,  ?i.     Wrong  disposition:  error.  Butler. 

WRONG'-TIiM-£D,  a.     Done  at  an  improper  time 

WROTE,  pret.  of  Write.      He  wrote  a  letter  yester- 
day.    Herodotus  wrote  his  history  more  than   two 
thousand  years  ago. 
JVote.  —  Wrote  is  not  now  used  as  the  participle. 

WROTH,  (rawth,)  a.  [Sax.  wrath,  wrath.  See 
Wrath.] 

Very  angry  ;  much  exasperated. 

I  was  wroth  with  my  people.  —  is.  xlvii. 

[An  excellent  word,  and  not  obsolete  1 
WROUGHT,  (rawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Work. 
[Sax.  worhte,  the  pret.  and  pp.   of  wircan,  iveorcan, 
to  work.] 

1.  Worked  ;  formed  by  work  or  labor. 

2.  Effected;  performed. 

She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

3.  Effected ;  produced.  He  wrought  the  public 
safety.    A  great  change  was  wrought  m  his  mjnd. 

This  wrought  Lli-:  ^e  ,u-  ;r.  e.uitosiou  in  the  unbelieving  Jews. 

4.  Used  in  labor. 

The  elders  of  tliat  city  shall  take  a  heifer  that  hath  not  been 

5.  Worked  ;  driven  ;  as,  infection  wrought  out  of 
the  body.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

6.  Actuated. 

Vain  Morat,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought.  Dryden. 

7.  Worked  ;  used ;  labored  in.    The  mine  is  still 

8.  Formed  ;  fitted.  wrought. 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God.  —  2 

Cor.  v. 

9.  Guided  ;  managed.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

10.  Agitated  ;  disturbed. 

My  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  things  forgot.  Shak. 

Wrought  iron ;  iron  deprived  of  its  carbon,  usually 
by  the  process  railed  puddling,  which  see.  Wrought 
iron  is  tough,  flexible,  malleable,  and  ductile. 

Wrought  on  or  upon;  influenced;  prevailed  on. 
His  mind  was  loroughl  upon  by  divine  grace. 

Wrought  to  or  up  to;    excited;    inflamed.     Their 
minds  were  wrought  up  to  a  violent  passion.     She 
was  wrought  up  to  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity. 
Wnrxr.,  (rung,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Wring. 
WR?,  (rl,)  a.     [Goth,  wraicwa,  or  Dan.  vrier,  to  twist, 
contracted  from  rridcr,  Eng.  to  writhe.] 

1.  Twisted ;  turned  to  one  side  ;  distorted  ;  as,  a 
wry  neck  ;  a  wry  mouth. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  direction  ;  as,  wry 
words. 

3.  Wrested  ;  perverted  ;  as,  to  put  a  wry  sense  on 
an  author's  words.  Atterbury. 

WRY,  v.  i.     To  be  writhed  or  distorted.     [JVot  used.] 
WRY,  v.  t.     To  distort ;  to  wrest.     [JVot  used.] 
WRY'NECK,  n*  [wry  and  neck.]   A  twisted  or  distort- 
ed neck ;  a  deformity  in  which  the  neck  is  drawn 
to  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  forward. 
Cyt. 
2.  A  disease  of  the  spasmodic  kind  in  sheep,  in 
which  the  head  is  drawn  to  one  side.  Cyc. 

*3.  In  ornithology,  a  small  bird  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, resembling  the  woodpeckers,  the  Yunx  tor- 
quilla  ;  so  called  from  tin'  singular  manner  in  which, 
when  surprised,  it  turns  its  head  over  its   shoulders. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
WRY'NECK-£D,  (rl'nekt,)  a.  Having  a  distorted  neck. 
WRY'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  wry  or  distorted. 

Mountague. 
WYCH'-ELM,  n.    A  variety  of  the  elm,  or  a  peculiar 
species,  (Ulmus  montana,)  which  is  said  by  some  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  Ulmus  campestris,  a  native  of 
Europe.  Cyc. 

WYND,  n.    A  narrow  lane  or  alley.    [Scottish.] 
WY'VERN,  7i.*  A  kind  of  flying  serpent,  sometimes 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


e,   Mn.eei 
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XTHE  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
}  bet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Groek.  In  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words,  it  has  the  sound  of  As,  as 
in  wax,  lax,  luxury.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
has  precisely  the  "sound  of  z.  It  is  used  as  an  initial 
in  a  lew  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

As  a  numrru!,  X  stands  for  10.  It  represents  one 
V,  which  stands  lor  5,  placed  on  the  top  of  another. 
When  laid  horizontally,  thus,  X,  it  stands  for  1000  ; 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  X,  it  stands  for  10,000. 
As   an   abbreviation,  X.  stands  for  Christ,  as  in  Xn. 


Chi 


CUT 


XAN'TIIIG,  a.     [Gr.  tardus,  yellow.] 
Tending  toward  a  yellow  color. 

XAN'TIIie  ACID,  re.     An  acid   consisting  of  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  water,  and  oxyd  of  ethyl  or  ether. 
Graham. 

XAN'THIG  OX' YD,  re.  A  brown  substance  compos- 
ing a  urinary  calculus.  Graham. 

XAN'THID,  (zan'thid,)  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  sup- 
posed compound  of  zanthogen  with  some  basifiable  or 
acidifiable  element. 

XAN'THINE,  (-thin,)  re.  The  yellow  dyeing  matter 
contained  in  madder.  Ure. 

XAN'TIIO-GEN,  (zan'tho-jen,)  &  [Gr.  {avBos,  yel- 
low, and  yematii,  to  generate,  from  the  yellow  color 
of  its  compounds.] 

A  supposed  basifying  and  acidifying  compound 
principle,  considered  to  he  analogous  to  cyanogen, 
and  believed  to  consist  of  sulphur  and  carbon, 
which,  with   certain   metals,   forms  xanthids,  and 


YTHI5  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
j  is  taken  from  the  Greek  v.  At  the  beginning  of 
words,  it  is  called  an  articulation  or  consonant,  and 
with  some  propriety,  perhaps,  as  it  brings  the  root  of 
the  tongue  in  close  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position  to  which  the  close  g 
brings  it.  Hence  it.  lias  happened  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  words,  g  has  been  changed  into  y,  as  the  Sax. 
5<wmto  year,  georniau  into  yearn,  gyllan  into  yell, 
gealrw  into  yellow. 

In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  i.  It  is  sounded  as  i  long,  when 
accented,  as  in  defy,  rely;  and  as  i  short,  when  un- 
accented, as  in  vanity,  We-//,  si.utiinimous.  This  lat- 
ter sound  is  a  vowel.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  y 
answers  to  the  German  and  Dutch  j. 

Y,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  150,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  Y,  for  150,000. 

YACHT,  (yot,)  n.  [D.  jagt;  G.  jacht,  from  jagen.  It 
is  originally  a  boat  drawn  by  horses.] 

A  light  and  elegantly  furnished  vessel,  used  either 
for  private  parties  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  vessel  of  state 
to  convey  princes,  &c,  from  one  place  to  another. 

YACHT'ER,  -n.     One  engaged  in  sailing  a  vacht. 

YACHTING,  (yot'ing,)  n.  Sailing  on  pleasure  ex- 
cursions in  a  yacht. 

YA'GER,  (yaw'ger,)  re.  [G.  jdger,  {torn,  jagen,  to 
chase.] 

One  belonging  to  a  body  of  light  infantry  armed 
with  rifles.  Brande. 

YA'HOO,  re.  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  one  of  his 
imaginary  voyages,  to  a  race  of  brutes  having  the 
form  and  all  the  degrading  passions  of  man.  They 
are  set  in  contrast  with  the  flnuyhn hums,  or  horses 
endowed  with  reason,  and  the  whole  is  designed  as 
a  satire  on  our  race. 

YAK,  re.*  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  bovine  tribe, 
the  Bos  I'oephagus,  or  Bison  Poephagus  ;  a  species 
of  ox,  with  cylindric  horns  curving  outward,  long, 
pendent  hair,  and  villous,  horse -like  tail  ;  the  grunt- 
ing ox  of  Pennant.    This  ox  is  found  in  Thibet.   Cyc. 

YAM,  re.  A  huge,  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  various 
climbing  plants,  of  the  genus  Diosrorea,  growing  in 
tropical  climates,  and  forming,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  food. 
The  yam  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  weighs  thirtv  pounds.  London. 

YAN'KEE,  (yank'e,)  ».     [A  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
the  word  English  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
ich  word 

Heckcme\ 


YAR 


X. 


with  hydrogen  forms  xanthohydric  acid,  analogous 
to  cyanohydric  acid.  The  above  views,  however, 
in  regard  to  these  compounds,  are  not  considered  as 
well  established. 

XK'BEC,  (zc'hek,)  «.*  A  small,  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  a  fair  wind, 
in  good  weather,  it  carries  two  large  square  sails ; 
when  close  hauled,  it  carries  large  lateen  sails. 

Mar.  Diet. 

XE-NOD'O-eilY,  (ze-nod'o-ke,)  re.     [Gr.  $evo6nXia.] 
Reception  of  strangers;  hospitality.       Cockeram. 

XEN'O-TIME,  re.     [Gr.  ft*os,  a  stranger.] 

A   native  phosphate  of  yttria,  having  a  yellowish- 
brown  color.  Dana. 

XE-ROeOL-LYR'I-UM,  re.      [Gr.    typos,    dry,    and 

K0X\vpi"l'.] 

A  dry  collyrium  or  eye-salve.  Coxe. 

XE-R6'DeS,    7i.      Any   tumor    attended    with    dry- 
ness. 
XE-RO-MY'RUM,  re.      [Gr.  Jijjoos,  dry,   and  pvpov, 
ointment.] 
A  dry  ointment.  Coxe. 

XE-ROPH'A-GY,  (ze-rof'a-je,)  n.  [Gr.  typos,  dry, 
and  fayia,  to  eat.] 

The  eating  of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fast  among  the 
primitive  Christians. 
XE-ROPH'THAL-MY,  (ze-rof'thal-me,)  re.  [Gr.  typos, 
dry,  and  utpBaXuta.] 

A  dry,  red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without 
swelling  or  a  discharge  of  humors. 
XE-Ro'TKS,  (ze-ro'tez,)  re.    A  dry  habit  or  disposi- 
tion 


Y. 


The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  applied,  anion;;  foreigners,  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  indiscriminately. 
YAN'O-LITE,  re.     A  mineral,  called   also  Axinite, 

whose  crystals  resemble  an  ax.  Ure. 

YAP,  to  bark,  is  not  a  legitimate  word. 
YA'PON  or  YA'PON,  n.    The  cassine  or  South  Sea 
tea. 

The  Ilex  Cassine  or  youpon,  is  a  shrub  growing  in 
the  Southern  States,  used  as  a  tea  and  a  medicine. 
Mease. 
YARD,  re.     [Sax.  geard,  gerd,  gyrd,  a  rod,  that  is,  a 
shoot.] 

1.  A  measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty-six  inches.  It 
is  just  seven  ninths  of  the  Paris  ell. 

2.  [Sax.  gyrdan,  to  inclose  ;  Dan.  sperde,  a  hedge, 
an  inclosure  ;  gicrder,  to  hedge  in,  Sw.  gdrda.]  An 
inclosure  ;  usually,  a  small,  inclosed  place  in  front  of 
or  around  a  house  or  barn.  The  yard  in  front  of  a 
house  is  called  a  Court,  and  sometimes  a  Court- 
Yabd.  In  the  United  States,  a  small  yard  is  fenced 
round  a  barn  for  confining  cattle,  and  called  Barn- 
Yard  or  Cow-Yard. 

3.  In  ships,  a  long,  slender  piece  of  timber,  nearly 
cylindrical,  suspended  upon  the  mast,  by  which  a 
sail  is  extended. 

Yard  of  land ;  in  old  bonks,  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  but  different  in  different  counties.  In  some 
counties  it  was  15  acres,  in  others  20  or  24,  and 
even  40 
Dock-yard ;  a  place  where  ships  are  laid  up. 
Prison-yard  ;  primarily,  an  inclosure  about  a  prison, 
or  attached  to  it.  Hence  liberty  of  the  ijard,'ls  a  lib- 
erty granted  to  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  of  walk- 
ing in  the  yard,  or  within  any  other  limits  prescribed 
by  law,  on  their  giving  bond  not  to  go  beyond  those 
limits.  United  States. 

YXRD,  v.  t.    To  confine  cattle  to  the  yard  ;   as,  to 
yard  cows.     [ -3  farmer's  word.] 

YARD'-XRM,  77,     [yard  and  arm.]     Either  half  of  a 
ship's  yard,  from  the  center  or  mast  to  the  end. 

Ships  are  said  to  be  yard-arm  and  nard-arm,  when 
so  near  as  to  touch,  or  interlock  their" yards. 

YXRD'-LAND,  re.  See  Yard  of  Land,  under  Yard. 

YXRD'STICK,  n.       [yard  and  stick.]    A  stick  three 
feet  in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  &c. 

YARD' WAND,  re.     [yard  and  wand.]    A  measure  of 
a  yard  ;  now  Yardstick. 

YaRE,  a.     [Sax.  gcarw,  prepared ;  from  the  root  of 
gear.     See  Eacer.] 

Ready  ;  dextrous  ;  eager.     [Obs.]  Shak. 


XITH'I-AS,  (ziPe-as,)  re.     [Gr.,  from  (if»s,  a  sword.] 

1.  The  sword-fish.  In  natural  history,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  fishes,  to  which  the  Xiphias  Gladius, 
or  common  sword-fish,  belongs. 

2.  A  comet  siiaped  like  a  sword. 

XIPH'OID,   (zif'oid,)  a.     [Gr.   {<■,«$,  a  sword,   and 
sitinc,  likeness,  i.  e.,  sword-like.] 

The  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage,  is  a  small  carti- 
lage placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

Cyc.     Coxe. 
XY'LITE,  re.     [Gr.  tyXov,  wood.] 

A  liquid  which  exists  in  commercial  pyroxylic 
spirit.  Graham. 

XY-LO-BAL'SA-MUM,  re.    The  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree. 
XY-LO-GRAPH'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  xylography,  or 

wood-engraving. 
XY-LOG'RA-PHY,    (zi-log'ra-fe,)    n.       [Gr.     tyXov, 
wood,  and  ypa<j>b)s  to  engrave.] 

Wood-engraving  ;  tile  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures 
in  wood,  in  representation  of  natural  objects. 
XY-LOPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  tyXov,  wood,  and  ciayoi, 
to  eat.] 
Eating  or  feeding  on  wood. 

XYS'TOS,S(zis'-,)  (  "'     [Gr-  ?*"«•] 

In  ancient  architecture,  along  and  open,  or  some- 
times covered,  court,  with  porticos,  for  athletic  ex- 
ercises, as  wrestling,  running,  &,c.  Brande. 
XYS'TER,  (zis'ter,)  re.     ,Gr.  tyarpov,  from  tyai,  to 
scrape.] 
A  surgeon's  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


YARE'LY,^.  Readily  ;  dextrously ;  skillfully.  [Obs.] 

Shak. 
YARN,  n.     [Sax.  gearn;  G.  Ice.  and  Sw.  gam;  D. 
gar  en.] 

1.  Spun  wool ;  woolen  thread  ;   but  it  is  applied 
also  toother  species  of  thread,  as  to  cotton  and  linen. 

2.  In  rope-making,  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed.    It  is  spun  from  hemp. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor  for 
the  amusement  of  his  companions.  [Low.]    Marryat. 

YARR,  v.  i.     [Low  L.  hirrio  ;  Celtic,  gar,  W.  garw, 
rough.] 
To  growl  or  snarl,  as  a  dog.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Jiinsworth. 
YAR'RISH,  a.  Having  a  rough,  dry  taste.  [Local.] 
YAR'ROW,  re.     [Sax.  gearwe  ;  Sp.  yaro.] 

A  plant  of  the   genus  Achillea;   the  milfoil,  or 
plant  of  a  thousand  leaves. 
YAT'A-GHAN,  re.    A  long,  Turkish  dagger.     [See 

Ataohan.] 
YATE,  re.     A  gate.  Spenser. 

[Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.] 
YAULP,  )  v.  i.    To  yelp ;  to  cry  out  like  a  child. 
YAUP,     j  Jamieson.     Brockett. 

[Scottish,  and  sometimes  used  in  America.] 
YAW,  v.  i.    To  rise  in  blisters,  breaking  in  white 
froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the  sugar-works.     [Q_u.  t/cw. 
See  Yew.]  IVest  Indie,-. 

2.  In  navigation,  to  steer  wild,  or  out  of  the  line 
of  her  course,  as  a  ship.       •  Mar.  Diet. 

YAWL,  re.    A  small  ship's  boat,  usually  rowed  by  four 

or  six  oars. 
YAWL,  v.  i.       To  cry  out  like  a  dog;    usually  pro- 
nounced yowl.     [See  Yell.] 
YAWN,  7>.  i.      [Sax.  gconan,  gynian  ;  G.  g'dlincn  ;   W. 
'agenu;  Gr.  Xa<„<-..] 

1.  To  gape;  to  oscitate  ;  to  have  the  mouth  open 
involuntarily  through  drowsiness  or  dullness. 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone.  Shak. 


The  yawning  uudience  nod 

2.  To  open  wide  ;  as,  wide  yawns  the  gulf  below. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning  ;  as,  to  yatrn  for 
fat  livings.  Hanker. 

Y  AWN,  7i.    A  gaping ;  an  involuntary  opening  of  the 
mouth  from  drowsiness  ;  oscitation. 
Oue  person  yntfmng  in  company  \ 

yawn  iu  nil  present. 
2.  An  opening  wide. 
YAWN' AD,  ;>».    Gaped  ;  opened  wide. 
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YEA 

YAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Gaping  ;  opening  wide. 
2.  a.     Sleepy;  drowsy;  dull.  Shak. 

YAWN'ING,  ?i.    The  act  of  piping  or  opening  wide. 

YAWN'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  yawning  manner. 

Irving. 

YAWS,  n.     [African  yaw,  a  raspberry.] 

A  disease  called  by  Good  Rubula,  from  n.Aiis,  a 
raspberry.  It  is  characterized  by  cutaneous  tumors, 
numerous  and  successive  ;  gradually  increasing  from 
specks  to  the  size  of  a  raspberry;  one,  at  length, 
growing  larger  than  the  rest ;  core  a  fungous  excres- 
cence ;  fever  slight,  and    probably  irritative   rely. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  contagious,  and  to  oc- 
cur but  once  during  life;  but  both  of  these  points 
are  doubtful.  It  is  sometimes  called  Framucesia,  a 
barbarous  name  derived  from  the  French  framboise, 
a  raspberry.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease, 
which  differ  considerably  ;  the  one  occurring  in  Af- 
rica, the  other  in  America.  It  is  scarcely  known  in 
Europe.  Good. 

Y-CLAD',  (e-klad',)  pp.  Clad.  [This  word  and  the 
following  retain  the  ?_/,  which  is  the  remains  of  the 
Saxon  ge  prefixed  to  verbs.  But  it  is  obsolete,  ex- 
cept in  poetry,  and  perhaps  in  burlesque  onlv.] 

Y-€LEP'.ED,  (e-klept',)  pp.  of  Sax.  ge-clypian,  clepan, 
to  call.  [See  Yclad.]  Called  ;  named.  It  is  obso- 
lete, except  in  burlesque. 

Y-DRAD',  (e-drad',)/>p.     Dreaded.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 

YE,  pron.     [Sax.  ge.] 

The  nominative  plural  of  the  second  person,  of 
which  thou  is  the  singular.  But  the  two  words  have 
no  radical  connection.  Ye  is  now  used  only  in  the 
sacred  and  solemn  style.  In  common  discourse  and 
writing,  you  is  exclusively  used. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified.  —  1  Cor.  fi. 

YEA,  (ye  or  ya,)  adv.  [Sax.  gea,  gear.;  G.  D.  and 
Dan.  ja  :  Sw.  ;.»',«,  to  consent.  Qu.  G.  bejaken,  to  af- 
firm.    Class  Cg,  No.  25,  2G.] 

1.  Yes ;  a  word  that  expresses  affirmation  or  as- 
sent. Will  you  go?  Yea.  It  sometimes  introduces  a 
subject,  with  the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  it 
is  so. 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the  gals 
Lei  yum-  ammmnicilion  be  yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay.  —  Mall.  T. 

2.  It  sometimes  enforces  the  sense  of  something 
preceding  ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

Therein  I  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  —  Phil.  i. 

3.  In  Scripture,  it  is  used  to  denote  certainty,  con- 
sistency, harmony,  and  stability. 

All  the  promises  ol  I  led  in  hinj  are  yea,  and  in  hirn  are  amen.  — 

2  Cor.  i. 
[In  this  use,  the  word  may  be  considered  a  noun.] 
Yea  is  used  rarely  except  in  tile  sacred  and  solemn 
style.     [See  Yes.] 

gIadII0-*-    T°S°-     [°6s-J  Spenser. 

Y£AN',  o.  i.     [Sax.  eanian.] 

To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or  sheea;  to  lamb. 

[Obsolete  or  local.) 
YeAN'.ED,  (yeend,)  pp.    Brought  forth. 
YiiAN'LING,   n.      The   young    of  sheep;    a   lamb. 

[Obsolete  or  local.] 
YKAR,  n.       Sax.  gear;    G.jahr;   V.jaar;   Sw.  ar ; 

Dan.  aar;  Sans,  jahran  ;  probably  a  course  or  circle  ; 

the  root  gar,  ger,  signifying  to  run.] 

1.  The  space  or  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
whole  circle,  and  returns  to  the  same  point.  This  is 
the  solar  year,  and  the  year  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  called  also  the  tropical  or  equi- 
noctial year.  This  period  comprehends  what  are  called 
the  twelve  calendar  months,  or  3115  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  and  47  7-10  seconds.  But  in  popular 
usage,  the  year  consists  of  365  days,  and  every 
fourth  year  of  366;  a  day  being  added  to  February 
on  that  year,  on  account  of  the  excess  above  365 
days. 

2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  rev- 
olution ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  Saturn. 

3.  The  time  in  whtch  the  fixed  stars  make  a  rev- 
olution is  called  the  Great  Year. 

4.  Years,  in  the  plural,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
age  or  old  age  ;  as,  a  man  in  years. 

In  popular  language,  year  is  often  used  for  years. 
The  horse  is  ten  year  old. 

Sidereal  year ;  tile  time  in  which  the  sun,  depart- 
ing from  any  fixed  star,  returns  to  the  same.    This 
is  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  9  6-10  seconds. 
Baily. 

rfnomalistical  year  ;  the  time  that  elapses  from  the 
sun's  leaving  its  apogee  or  perigee,  till  it  returns  to  it ; 
which  is  365  days,  6  hours,  14  minutes,  nearly. 

Baily. 

Civil  year ;  the  year  which  any  nation  has  con- 
trived for  the  computation  of  time. 

Bisseztile  or  leap  year;  the  year  consisting  of  366 
days. 

Lunar  year,  consists  of  12  lunar  months. 

Lunar  astronomical  -near,  consists  of  15  unar  synod- 
ical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  36 
seconds. 


YEL 


lunar    year,  consists   of    12   lunar 


Con 
montl 

Entbolismic  or  intercalary  lunar  year,  consists  of 
lunar  civil  months,  and  contains  384  days. 
Julian  year,  established  by  Julius  Cesar, 
3G5  days,  fi  hours. 

Gregorian  year,  is  the  Julian  year  corrected ,  and  is 
the  year  now  generally  used  in  Europe.  From  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  Julian  year  arises 
the  distinction  of  Old  and  New  Style.  [See  Style, 
No.  12.  J  L 

Sabbatic  year,  among  the  Israelites,  was  every 
seventh  year,  when  their  land  was  suffered  to  lie 
until  led.  Cyc.     Encye. 

The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  formerlv  com- 
menced on  the  25th  day  of  March.  This  practice 
continued  throughout  the  British  dominions  till  the 
year  1752. 
YeAR'-BOOK,  n.  [year  and  book.-]  A  book 
taining  annual  reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the 
courts  of  England. 
YeAR'£D,  a.    Containing  years.     [JVcr.  in  use.] 

_  B.  Jonson. 

YeAR'LING,  n.    A  young  beast  one  year  old,  or  in 

the  second  year  of  his  age. 
YEAR'LING,  a.    Being  a  year  old ;  as,  a  yearling 

heifer. 
YeAR'LY,  a.    Annual;  happening,  accruing,  or  com- 
ing every  year  ;  as,  a  yearly  rent  or  income. 

2.  Lasting  a  year;  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

3.  Comprehending  a  year  ;  as,  the  yearly  circuit  or 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

YeAR'LY,  adv.   Annually;  once  a  year;  as,  blessings 

ycarlij  bestowed. 
YEARN,  (yern,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  geornian,  giernan,  gyrna, 

earnian,  to   desire;  to  yearn;  Sw.  gerna,  willingly  ; 

Dan.  gierne,  G.  gern,  D.  ga-arne.     TI 

strain,  or  stretch  forward.     We  have  earnest  from  the 

same  root.] 

1.  To  be  strained  ;  to  be  pained  or  distressed;  to 
suffer. 

Falstaff,  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Shale. 

2.  Usually,  to  long  ;  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  ;  that 
is,  literally,  to  have  a  desire  or  inclination  stretching 
toward  the  object  or  end.     1  Kings  iii. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother.  — 
Your  mother's  heart  yearns  toward  you.  Addison. 

Spoke  loud  the  liui^u.i^e  >.t  hi,  yearning  soul.  Pope. 

YEARN,  (yern,)  v.  t.    To  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  vex. 
She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would 
Yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shak. 

It  yearns  me  not  it  men  my  garments  wear.     [06s.]       Sliak. 

YEARN'FUL,  a.     Mournful ;  distressing.    [Obs.] 

YEARN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Longing;  having  longing 
desire. 

YEARN'ING,  n.  Strong  emotions  of  desire,  tender- 
ness, or  pity. 

YEARN'ING-LY,  adv.    With  yearning. 

YEAST,  (yeest,)  ?i.  [Sax.  gist,  yeast,  a  guest,  also  a 
storm  ;  yst,  a  storm  ;  G.  gdscht,  yeast,  and  gast,  a 
guest,  gcLschen,  to  foam  or  froth  ;  D.  gist,  yeast ;  gis- 
ten,  to  ferment.  This  coincides  with  gas  and  ghost. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  noun  is  wind,  spirit,  flatu- 
lence, or  froth,  from  rushing;  Ch.  DDJ,  to  inflate. 
Class  Gs,  No.  18.] 

1.  Barm  ;   the  foam,  froth,  or  flower,  of  beer  or 
other  liquor  in  fermentation  ;  any  preparation  used 
for  raising  dough  for  bread  or  cakes,  and  making  it 
light  and  puffy. 
_  2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water.     [JVol  in  use.]    Shak. 

YeAST'Y,  a.     Frothy;  foamv  ;  spumy;  like  yeast. 

"ELK,  n.     [Szx.geaU 
Gold  and  Yellow.] 

The  yellow  part  of  an  egg;  the  vitellus.  It  is 
sometimes  written  and  pronounced  Yolk,  but  Yelk 
is  the  proper  word.     Yolk  is  a  corruption. 

YELL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  giellan,  gyllan;  D.  gillcn ;  Sw. 
gdlla,  to  ring.     It  agrees  in  elements  with  Call.] 

To  cry  out  with  a  hideous  noise  ;  to  cry  or  scream 
as  with  agony  or  horror.  Savages  yell  t»ost  fright- 
fully when  they  are  rushing  to,  the  first  onset  of 
battle. 

"Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells.  Spenser. 

YELL,  n.    A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  outcry 
Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Philips. 

YELL'ED,  pp.     Uttered  hideous  cries  ;  shrieked. 

YELL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  hideous  outcries  ; 
shriekitiii;  as,  yelling  monsters.  Milton. 

YELL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  screaming  hideously. 

YEL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  gealcm,  yellow  ;  gealla,  gall ;  G. 
gelb  ;  D.  geel ;  Dan.  guul ;  Sw.  goal,  gul.  Hence 
gold,  Dan.  guld.  The  Fr.  janne  is  the  same  word, 
contracted  from  jaulne,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Nor- 
man ;  It.  giallo  ;  Russ.  jelknu,  to  become  yellow; 
jeltnie,  yellow  ;  L.  gatbanus.  Qu.  gilvus.  The  root 
is  the  Celtic  <ral,  gcal,  blight.  (See  Gold.)  Class 
Gl,  No.  7.] 
Being  of  a  bright  color  j  of  the  color  of  gold. 

JVcwton. 
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YEL'LoW,  n.  A  bright  golden  color,  reflecting  the 
most  light  of  any,  after  white.  It  is  one  of  the  sim- 
ple or  primitive  colors. 

YEL'LOW-BIRD,  «.  A  small  singing-bird  of  the 
genus  Carduelis  of  Brisson,  common  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  Fringilla  tristis  of  Linniens.  The 
summer  dress  of  the  male  is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  with 
the  wings,  tail,  anil  fore  part  of  the  head  black.  The 
female  and  the  male,  during  the  winter,  are  of  a 
brown  olive  color.  Wilson-. 

YEL'LoW-BLOS'SOM-£D,a.  Furnished  or  adorned 
with  yellow  flowers.  Goldsmith. 

YEL'LbW-BOY,  n.     A  gold  coin.     [Vulgar.] 

YEL'LOW-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n  A  yellowish  clay, 
colored  by  iron.  Ure. 

YEL'LOW-FE'VER,  n.  A  malignant  febrile  disease 
of  warm  climates,  which  is  often  attended  with  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  of  some  shade  between  lemon- 
yellow  and  the  deepest  nran ge-yellow,  and  often  also 
with  what  is  called  black-vomit. 

YEL'LOW-C.oLDS,  n.     A  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

YEL'LoW-HAIR-f.D,  a.     Having  yellow  hair. 

YEL'LoW-IIAM-MER,  n.  A  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Emberiza  ;  also  called  the  Yellow-Bunting. 
Its  principal  colors  are  shades  of  gamboge,  yellow, 
and  brown.  Jardine. 

YEL'LOW-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  yellow  ;  as,  ambet  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Woodward. 

YEL'LoW-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  some- 
what yellow.  Bottle. 

YEL'LoW-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellow  ; 
as,  the  yellowness  of  an  orange. 

2.  Jealousy.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

YEL'LoWS,  n.  A  disease  of  the  bile  in  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep,  causing  yellowness  of  eyes. 

2.  A  disease  of- peach-trees  in  the  United  States, 
causing  them  to  produce  abortive,  yellow  sprouts  on 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  soon  destroying  them. 

Prof.  E.  Ives. 

YEL'LoW-TIIRoAT,  n.  A  small  North  American 
singing-bird,  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  a  species  of  war- 
bler. Pcabody's  Mass.  Rep. 

YELP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  gealpan,  to  bray ;  Dan.  gylper,  to 
croak.] 

To  bark,  as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey,  or  as 
other  dogs. 

YELP'ING,  ppr.     Barking  in  a  particular  manner. 

YE'NlTE,  it.  A  mineral  of  a  black  or  brownish-black 
color  and  sub-metallic  luster,  inclining  to  resinous, 
occurring  massive  and  in  prismatic  crystals.  It  con- 
sists of  oxyd  of  iron,  lime,  and  silica,  and  is  prop- 
erly an  ore  of  iron.  It  was  first  obtained  at  Elba, 
and  was  called  Jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Jena.  It  is  also  called  Lievrite,  from  its 
discoverer.  Dana. 

YEo'MAN.  (y5'man,)  n.  [Sax.  gemwne,  common,  Sw. 
geaicn,  Dan.  gemeen.     See  Common.] 

1.  A  common  man,  or  one  of  the  plebeians,  of  the 
first  or  most  respectable  class  ;  a  freeholder;  a  man 
free  born.  A  yeoman  in  England  is  considered  as 
next  in  order  to  the  gentry.  The  word  is  little  used 
in  the  United  States,  unless  as  a  title  in  law  pro-  | 
ceedings  and  instruments,  designatiii!.'  occupation, 
and  this  only  in  particular  States.  But  Yeomanry 
is  sometimes  used. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  king's  household,  of  a  middle 
rank  between  a  gentleman  and  a  groom.  England. 

3.  In  ships,  an  inferior  officer  under  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  or  carpenters,  charged  with  the  stowage, 
account,  and  distribution  of  the  stores. 

Mar.  Diet. 

4.  Yeomen  of  the  guard,  are  a  body-guard  of  the 
'  English    sovereign,  consisting   of   inil    men,    aimed 

with  partisans,  and  habited  in  the  costume  of  the 

16th  century.  P.  Cyc. 

YEo'MAN-LIKE,  (yo'man-,)  a.     Like  yeomen. 
YEo'.MA.VLY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  yeoman. 
YEO'MAN-RY,  (yo'man-re,)  n.     The  collective  body 

of  yeomen  or  freeholders.     Thus  the  common  people 

in  America  are  called  the  yeomanry. 
YERK,  v.  t.     [This  seems  to  be  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  p-o, 

Etb.  (DAT*  waraha,  to  spit,  that  is,  to  thrust  out.  It 
is  the  same  as  Jerk.    Class  Rg,  No.  35.] 

To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden,  smart  spring; 
as,  horses  yerk  their  heels.  Far.  Diet. 

YERK,  n.     A  sudden  or  quick  thrust  or  motion. 
YERK'ING,  ppr.     Thrusting  with  a  quick  spring. 
YERN.     See  Yearn. 

YER'-NUT,  |  n.     An  earth-nut  ;  a  pig-nut. 
YAR'-NUT,  (  Wilbrahame. 

YES,  adv.     [Sax.  gise.] 

A  word  which  expresses  affirmation  or  consent  ; 
opposed  to  No  ;  as,  are  you  married,  madam  ?     Yes. 

It  is  used,  like  Yea,  to  enforce,  by  repetition  or  ad- 
dition, something  which  precedes.  You  have  done 
all  this  ;  yes,  you  have  done  more. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined.  Pope. 

[Walker's  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  yis  is  now 
considered  vulgar,  and  no  polite  speaker,  as  Jamie- 
son  remarks,  would  so  pronounce  it  on  his  author- 

YES*.    See  Yeast. 
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YIE 

YES'T  ER,  a.     [G.  gestern. ;  D.  gisteren ;  Sax.  gystem ; 

Last  ;  last  past  ;  next  before  the  present ;  as,  yes- 
(ersun.  Dryden. 

JVott. — This  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  com- 
pounds which  follow. 
YES'TER-DAY,    n.      [Sax.    gyrstan-dtzg,   gyrstcrlnie 
dir.g.    See  Yester.] 

1.  The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  the 
present. 

All  our  yt:  I  r'.'  :ya  have  lighted  fools 

We  are  but  ol  yesterday,  and  know  nothing.  — Job  viii. 

2.  Yesterday  is  used  generally  without  a  preposi- 
tion ;  as,  I  went  to  town  yesterday.  Yesterday  we 
received  letters  from  our  friends.  In  this  case,  a 
preposition  is  understood  ;  as,  on  yesterday,  or  dnrmg 
yesterday.    The  word  may  be  considered  as  adverb- 

YES'TEKN,  n.    Relating  to  the  day  last  past. 
YES'TER-NTGHT,  (-nite,)  ».    [yester  and  night.]  The 


stood,  but  it  may  lie  considered  as  adverbially  used. 
YEST'Y.     See  Yeasty. 
YET,  conj.-\  [Sax.  get,  gyt ;  Gr.  en ;  W.  etto.    It  seems 

to  he  from  the  root  of  the  verb  get.] 
Nevertheless;  notwithstanding  ;  however.    I  come 

to  you  in  the  spirit  of  peace  ;  7/eC  you  will  not  receive 


Yet  I  say  to  yo 


,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 


YET,  adv.     Beside  ;  over  and  above     There  is  one 
reason  yet  further  to  be  alleged.  • 

2.  Still ;  the  state  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  tacts  they  had  heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens. 

3.  At  this  time  ;  so  soon.    Is  it  time  to  go  ?    Not 
yet. 

4.  At  least ;  at  all. 

A  man   that  would   form   a   comparison   between  Quintilian's 
declamations,  if  yet  they  an'  Gtuiiuilian's.  Baker. 

5.  It  is  prefixed  to  words  denoting  extension   of 
time  or  continuance. 

A  li'^le  longer;  yet  a  little  longer.  Dryden. 

6.  Still ;   in  a  new  degree.     The  crime  becomes 
yet  bjacker  by  the  pretense  of  piety. 

7    Even  ;  after  all ;  a  kind  of  emphatical  addition 


ya  the  e.'sl 


shlyl 


:  confessions  of  witch'1: 


8.  Hitherto.  You  have  yet  done  nothing ;  you 
have  as  yet  done  less  than  was  expected. 

YEV'EN/l'or  Given,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

YEVY,  (yu,)  n.  [Sax.  iw;  W.  yw  or  y-men;  G.  eibe  or 
eitienbanm;  D.  ibenboom  ;  Fr.  if] 

An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Taxus,  allied  to 
the  pines,  valued  for  its  wood  or  timber.  The  yew 
frequently  occurs  in  British  churchyards. 

YEW,  v.  i.  To  rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling 
at  the  salt  works.     [See  Yaw.]  Cyc. 

YEW'EN,  (ytVen,)  a.     Wade  of  yew.  Hubberd. 

YEX,  n.     [Sax.  geoesa.     See  Hiccough.] 
A  hiccough.     [Little  used.] 

YEX,  v.  i.     To  hiccough. 

YEZ'I-DEES,  n.   pi.      A  small  nation  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  religion  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  worship  of  the  devil,  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 
P.  Cyc. 

Y-FeRE',  (e-fere',)  adv.    Together.     [Not  in  use.] 

YIELD,  (yeeld,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  gieldan, gildan,  gyldan,  to 
rentier,  to  pay.  But  the  word  seems  to  be  directly 
from  the  W.  gililiaw,  to  produce,  to  yield,  to  concede, 
to  contribute.     The  sense  is  obvious.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  land,  stock,  or  funds  ;  to  give 
in  return  for  labor,  or  as  profit.  Lands  yield  not 
more  than  three  per  cent,  annually  ;  houses  yield 
four  or  five  per  cent.  Maize,  on  good  land,  yicltlslwo 
or  three  hundred  fold. 

2.  To  produce,  in  general.     Most  vogetable  juices 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  exhibit.  The  flowers  in  spring 
yield  a  beautiful  sight. 

4.  To  allow  ;  to  concede  ;  to  admit  to  be  true;  as, 
to  yield  the  point  in  debate.  We  yield  that  there  is  a 
God. 

5.  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right;  as,  to  yield  due 
honors  ;  to  yield  due  praise. 

6.  To  permit ;  to  grant. 

Lire  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  e>  tin'  wIh.lIim^  swnrd.  Dryden. 

7.  To  emit ;  to  give  up.  To  yield  the  breath,  is  to 
expire. 

8.  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  sometimes  with  kj»  or 
over  ;  as,  to  yield  up  their  own  opinions.  We  yield 
the  place  to  our  superiors. 

9.  To  surrender  ;  sometimes  with  up ;  as,  to  yield 
a  fortress  In  the  enemy  ;  or  to  yield  up  a  fortress. 


YON 

YIELD,  v.  i.     To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit. 

He  saw  the  lidnthig  Grecians  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with;  as,  I  yielded  to  his  request. 

3.  To  give  way  ;  not  to  oppose.  We  readily  yield 
to  lite  current  of  opinion  ;  we  yield  to  the  customs 
and  fashions. 

4.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  excellence. 
They  will  yield  to  us  in  nothing. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  liappv  ti<f!s 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  ?  Pope. 

YIELD,  n.  Amount  yielded  ;  product ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  products  resulting  from  growth  or  culti- 
vation. 

YIELD' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  comply.  [Jt 
bod  jrard,  and  not  used.] 

YIeLD'ANCE,  n.  Act  of  producing ;  concession. 
[Nat  used.]  Hall. 

YIELD'ED,  pp.  Produced  ;  afforded  ;  conceded  ;  al- 
lowed ;  resigned  ;  surrendered. 

YIeLD'ER,  7t.     One  who  yields. 

YIeLD'ING,  ppr.  t  Producing;  affording;  conceding; 
resigning;  surrendering;  allowing. 

2.  a.  Inclined  to  give  way  or  comply;  flexible; 
accommodating;  as,  a  yielding  temper. 

YIeLD'ING,  n.  Act  of  producing  ;  act  of  surrender- 
ing ;  submission.  Shale 

Ylf  LD'ING-LY,  adv.    With  compliance. 

YIeLD'ING-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  comply  ;  quali- 
ty of  yielding.  Paley. 

Yo'JAN,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  measure  or  distance 
of  five  miles.  Asiat.  Res. 

Y6KE,  n.  [Sax.  geoc  or  ioc ;  D  ju!c ;  G.  jock  ;  S w.  oh ; 
Sans,  yuga  or  yuj ;  Pers.  yugh,  yoo  ;  W.  jau  ;  Fr. 
Jong;  It.  giogo ;  Sp.  yiigo ;  L.  jugum;  Gr.  Zzvyog  j 
Slav.  Russ.  igo  :  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  )V  lug,  to  join,  L. 
jungo,  Gr.  %vyoo>.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  hollowed  or  made  curving 
near  each  end,  anil  fitted  with  bows  for  receiving  the 
necks  of  oxen  ;  by  which  means  two  are  connected 
for  drawing. 

2.  A  frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a  person's  shoulders 
for  carrying  a  pail,  &c.  suspended  on  each  side. 

3.  A  mark  of  servitude  ;  slavery  ;  bondage. 

Our  country  sinU  h -in  aih  die  yoke.  Shale. 

4.  A  chain  ;  a  link  ;  a  bond  of  connection  ;  as,  the 
yoke  of  marriage.  Dryden. 

5.  A  couple;  a  pair  ;  as,  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

6.  Service. 

My  yoke  is  easy.  —  Matt.  *i. 

7.  A  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  head  of  a  boat's 
rudder,  from  the  end  of  which  are  lines  by  which  the 
boat  is  steered.  Totten. 

YOKE,  v.  t.  To  put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  in  a  yoke ;  as, 
to  yoke  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  oxen. 

2.  To  couple  ;  to  join  witit  another. 

Cassias,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  Sltak. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  bring  into  bondage.  Shah: 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine.  Libertines  like  not  to 
be  yoked  in  marriage 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

YOK'jED,  (yokt,)  pp.    Confined   in   a  yoke;   joined; 

coupled. 
YOKE'- ELM,*.    A  tree. 

YoKE'-FEL-LoW,  ;  77.  [yoke  and  fellow  or  mate.]  An 
YoKE'MaTE,  \      associate  or  companion. 

_  2.  A  mate  ;  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

YoK'ING,  ppr.    Putting  a  yoke  on  ;  joining;  coupling. 
YoLD,  for  Yielded.     [Nut  in  use.]  Spenser. 

YoLK,  7t.     The  yelk  of  an  egg.     [See  Yelk.] 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  sheep, 
consisting  of  a  peculiar  putash.  soap,  which  renders 
the  pile  soft  and  pliable.  Ure. 

3.  The  vite/lns,  a  part  of  the  seed  of  plants,  so 
named  by  Gartner,  from  its  supposed  analogy  to  the 
yelk  of  an  egg.  It  is  characterized  as  very  firmly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  embryo,  yet 
never  rising  out  of  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in 
germination,  but  absorbed,  like  the  albumen,  (see 
White  and  Peristeum, )  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
embryo.  When  the  albumen  is  present,  it  is  always 
situated  between  it  and  the  embryo.  In  the  grasses 
it  forms  a  scale  between  the  embryo  and  albumen. 
It  is  considered  by  Smith  as  a  subterraneous  cotyle- 
don. Cyc.     Smith. 

YON,  i  a.   [Sax.  geond.   This  seems  to  he  formed' 

YOND,         >     from  0-U77,  to  go,  or  its  root,  and  signi- 

YON'DER,  )      ties  properly  gone  ;  or  it  is  from  geovan, 

to  open  ;  whence  distant.    The  G.  jencr,  and  D.  gins, 

gindcr,  may  be   the   same   word,  or  from  the  same 

root.] 

Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 

Yonder  men  ate  loo  many  tor  an  embassy.  Bacon. 

Read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

Yon  flowery  ar!un>,  yn«lcr  alleys  green.  Milton. 

YON,  \adv.    At  a  distance  within  view.   When 

YOND,         [     we  use  this  word,  we  often   point  the 
YON'DER,  )     hand  or  direct  the  eye  to  the  place  or 
object. 

First  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  tiiat  yon  soars  on  golden  winff.  Milton. 

Yonder  are  two  app^women  scolding.  ArbuUmol. 


YOU 

YOND,  a.  Mad  ;  furit 
is,  gone,  wandering 
[Obs.]  Soever. 

YONK'ER,  (yunk'er,)  71.     A  young  fellow. 

trailer  S'ott. 
YORE,  adv.     [Sax.  geara.     It  probably  signifies  past, 
gone,  from  the  ruot  of  year.] 
Long.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Of  yore  ;  of  old  time;  long  ago;  as,  in  times  or 
days  of  yore. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore.  Pope. 

YOO,  (yu,)pron.  [Sax.  cow,  iu,  iuch;  G.  eueh;  Ann. 
chuy ;  D.  gu  or  yu,  thou.  Yon  has  been  considered 
as  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  s'o  treated  in  the  Saxon 
grammar.  But  from  the  Belgic  dialect,  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  singular  as  well  as  the  plural,  and  our 
universal  popular  usage,  in  applying  it  to  a  single 
person  with  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  is  cor- 
rect.    Yourself  is  in  the  singular  number.] 

1.  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  in  the  nomi- 
native or  objective  case.  In  familiar  language,  it  is 
applied  to  an  individual,  as  thou  is  in  the  solemn 
style.  In  the  plural,  it  is  used  in  the  solemn  style  in 
the  objective  case. 


'.'(';.'"iii  yuu,     e.spueth  me. —  Luke 

used,  like  oti  in   French,  I 


Prior. 


any  one. 
This  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  rock  ;  but  as  jott  ap- 
proach it,  yon  see  a  little  cabin. 
YOUNG,  (yung,)  a.  [Sax.  long,  geong;  G.juug  ;  D. 
jong ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  ung;  Ann.  ijauttncq ;  W.  ieaanc  ; 
Sans,  yuwana ;  L.  juvenis.  Ciu.  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  and 
Sam.  pji,  to  suck,  or  Goth,  yuggs,  young.  The 
Welsh  makes  the  word  a  compound,  and  the  origin 
is  not  evident.] 

1.  Not  having  been  long  born ;  being  in  the  first 
part  of  life  ;  not  old  ;  used  of  animals;  as,  a  young 
child  ;  a  young  man  ;  a  young  fawn. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  growth  ;  as,  a  young 
plant ;  a  young  tree. 

3.  Ignorant ;  weak ;  or  rather,  having  little  expe- 
rience. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou'rt  too  youn*  in  this.  Sltak. 

YOUNG,  (yung,)  77.     The  offspring  of  animals,  either 
a  single  animal,  or  offspring  collectively.     The  cow 
will  take  care  of  her  young,  as  will  the  hen.    An- 
imals make  provision  for  their  young. 
YOUN"GER,  (yung'ger,)  a.  comp.     Not  so  old  as  an- 
other.    A  person  of  ninety'  years  old   is  younger  than 
one  of  a  hundred,  though  certainly  not  a  young  man, 
nor  in  the  first  part  of  life. 
YOUN"GEST,  (yung'gest,)   a.  superl.      Having    the 
least  age.  There  are  three  persons  living,  the  young- 
est of  whom  is  ninety  years  old. 
YOUNG'ISH,  (yung'ish,)  a.    Somewhat  young. 

Taller. 
YOUNG'LING,  (yung'ling,)  n.     [Sax.  geongling.] 

Any  animal  in  the  fir.-t  part  of  life.  Dryden. 

YOUNG'LY,  (yung'le,)  adv.     Early  in  life.        S/iak. 

2.  Ignorantly  ;  weakly.     [Little  used.] 
YOUNG'STER,  (yung'ster,)  71.    A  young  person  ;  a 
lloquial  word.]  Shak. 

for  You- 
YOUNK'ER,   n.      Among   seamen,  a   stripling   in  the 

service. 
YOUR,  (yure,)  a.  pronoun,     [from  you ;  Sax.  cower ;  G. 
euer.] 

1.  Belonging  to  you  ;  equally  applicable  to  both  num- 
bers ;  as,  j/0117-  father  ;  your  heart ;  your  prince  ;  your 
subjects. 

2.  It  is  used  indefinitely. 

Your  medalist  and  your  critic  arc  much  nearer  related  than  the 
world  imagine.  Addison. 

3.  Yours  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  or  objective.  This  book  is  yours.  I  have 
no  pen  ;  give  me  yours.  My  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Shah. 

YOOR-SELF',  pron. :  pi.  Y'ourselves.  [your  and  self] 
A  word  added  to  you,  to  express  distinction  emphat- 
ically between  you  and  other  persons.  This  work 
you  must  do  yourself;  or  you  yourself  must  do  it ; 
that  is,  you  and  no  other  person. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  without  you. 

Allow  obedience,  if  yomsiloes  are  old.  Shak. 

It  is  used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  You  love 
only  yourself;  you    have    brought   this  calamity  on 

\rO0TH,  (y'uth,)  n.     [Sax.  iugnth,  iugotk,  iogoth,  geo- 
gath;  Goth,  yuggs  ;  G.  jugrnd ,  Tl.jougd.] 

1.  The  part  of  life  thai  succeeds  to  childhood.  In 
o  general  sense,  youth  denotes  the  whole  early  part  of 

life,  fr infancy  to  manhood  ;  hut  it  is  not  unusual 

to  divide  the  stages  of  life  into  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood.  In  this  sense,  the  word  can 
have  no  plural. 

Those  who  pass  their   youth  in  vice,  are  Justly  condemned  to 
spend  their  age  iu  lolly.  Hambler. 

2.  A  young  man.    In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural. 

Seven  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent.  Drydtn. 

3.  A  young  person,  male  or  female. 
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YOOTH'FIJL,  a.t  Young  ;  as,  two  youthj.d  knights. 
Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  part  n?     "3 ;  as,  youthful 
days  ;  youthful  age. 

3.  Suitable  to  the  first  part      .'  life;    as,  youthful 
thoughts  ;  youthful  sports. 

4.  Fresh  ;  vigorous  ;  as  in  youth.  Bentley. 
YOfjTH'FUL-LY,  udr     In  a  youthful  manner. 
YOOTH'FIJL-NESS,         Fullness  of  youth. 
YOOTH'LY,  a.    Youi     ,  early  in  life.     [04s.] 

Spenser. 
YOOTH'Y,  a.    Young.     [Bad,  and  not  used.] 

Spectator. 
Y-PIGHT',  (e-plte',)  a.  Fixed,  that  is,  pitched.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
YT'TRI-A,  n.     [So  called  from  Ytterby,  a  quarry  in 
Sweden.] 
A  metallic  oxyd.     It  lias  the  appearance  of  a  fine, 


ZTHE  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  sibilant 
5  articulation,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  s.  It  hears 
the  same  relation  to  s  as  v  does  to  /.  With  us  it  has 
not  a  compound  sound,  nor  is  it  a  double  consonant, 
as  in  the  Italian  and  German.  It  is  as  simple  in  its 
sound  as  s. 

As  a  -numeral,  Z  stands  for  2000,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  Z,  for  2,000,000.     It  is  pronounced  ice. 

Z.VBA-ISM.    See  Sabia'nism. 

ZAt'CHO,  7i.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a 
column. 

ZAF'FER,  re.  Impure  oxyd  of  cobalt.  The  residuum 
of  cobalt,  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  vola- 
tile matters  have  been  expelled  by  calcination  ;  so 
that  it  is  a  gray  or  dark-gray  oxyd  of  cobalt,  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  silex.  Cyc. 

ZAM'BO,  n.  The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro, 
also  sometimes  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro. 

Humboldt. 

Za'MI-A,  ti.  A  genus  of  plants,  possessing  nearly 
equal  affinities  with  palms  and  tree-ferns,  and  bear- 
ing heads  of  liowcrs  like  pine  cones.  P.  Cyc. 

ZA'MITE,  n.    A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus  Zamia. 
Brande. 

Za'NY,  ti.     [It.  ranni,  a  buffoon.] 

A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon.  Pope. 

Za'NY,  v.  t.    To  mimic.  Beaum.  $  Fl. 

Za'NY-ISM,  7i.    The  state  or  character  of  a  zany. 

ZAPH'A-RA,  71.  A  mineral  used  by  potters  to  pro- 
duce a  sky-color  in  their  wares. 

ZAP'OTE,  ti.  In  Mexico,  the  general  name  of  fruits 
which  are  roundish  and  contain  a  hard  stone. 

ZaUWICH,  (zlir'nik,)  71.  [See  Arsenic]  A  name 
applied  to  the  native  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  sanda- 
rach  or  realgar,  and  orpiment.  Rees's  Cyc. 

ZAX,  n.    An  instrument  for  cutting  slate. 

ZA'YAT,  n.  A  Burman  caravansary,  or  resting-place 
for  travelers. 

Ze'A,  re.  In  natural  history,  the  generic  name  of 
maize.  Two  species  only  of  Zea  are  known,  viz., 
Zea  Mays  and  Zea  Caragtta.  The  former  is  common 
Indian  corn  ;  the  latter  is  quite  different  as  respects 
the  ear  and  seeds. 

ZEAL,  (zeel,)  ti.     [Gr.  ?ijAos :  L.  zelus.] 

Passionate  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing.  Ex- 
cessive zeal  may  rise  to  enthusiasm.  In  general,  zeal 
is  an  eagerness  of  desire  to  accomplish  or  obtain 
some  object,  and  it  may  be  manifested  either  in  favor 
of  any  person  or  thing,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  and  in 
a  good  or  bad  cause. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.  Dryden. 

Tlievjiave  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.— 
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Woehler  in  1828.  Cyc.     Ure.     Davy. 

YT'TKI-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  yttria  ;  containing  yt- 
tria  ;  as,  the  yttrious  oxyd  of  colunibium.    Cleuvcland. 

YT'TRI-UM,  ii.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria.  It  was 
first  obtained  pure  in  1828,  by  Woehler.  Its  texture 
is  scaly,  its  color  grayish-black,  and  its  luster  perfect- 
ly metallic.  Us  oxyd,  called  Yttria,  was  discovered 
in  1794,  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found  at 
Ytterhv,  in  Sweden. 

YT'TRO-CE'RTTE,  ti.  A  mineral  occurring  very 
sparingly  at  Fmbo  and  Brodbo,  near  Fahlun,  imbed- 
ded in  quartz.  Its  color  is  violet-blue,  inclining  to 
gray  and  white.  It  is  sometimes  white.  It  consists 
of  fluorid  of  calcium,  fluorid  of  yttrium,  and  fluorid 
of  cerium. 


ZIM 

YT'TRO-eO-LUJl'BTTE,  ) 

YT'TRO-TAN'TA-LTTE,  j 

Sweden.     It  occurs  of  yellow,  brown,  and  black  col- 
ors. Dana. 

YUCK,  v.  i.     To  itch.     [Local.]  Grose. 

YUFTS,  7i.  Russia  leather,  prepared  from  ox-hides  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Tooke. 

YUG,  \  71.     In  the  mulholooy  „f  ;,,,',„,  an  age  ;  one  of 

YOG,  J  the  ages  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  the 
duration  or  existence  of  the  world. 

Yfj'LAN,  7i.  A  beautiful  flowering  tree  of  China ; 
the  Magnolia  yulan,  a  tree  of  30  or  40  feet  in  its  na- 
tive country,  but,  in  European  gardens,  of  not  more 
than  12  feet.  Orosier. 

ULE,  71.     [ 
gouil,  a  feast ;  W.  gwyl,  a  holiday. t 

The  name  anciently  given  to  Christinas,  or  the 
feast  of  the  nativitv  of  our  Savior. 

YUX,  ti.     A  hiccough.     [Not  used.] 

YUX,v.i.    To  hiccough.     [Obs.] 
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Zf.AL'LESS,  a.     Wanting  zeal.  Hammond. 

ZEAL'OT,  (zel'ot,)  n.  One  who  engages  warmly 
in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  earnest- 
ness and  ardor.  It  is  generally  used  in  dispraise,  or 
applied  to  one  whose  ardor  is  intemperate  and  cen- 
surable. The  fury  of  zealots  was  one  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  K.  Charles. 

ZEA-LOT'I€-AL,  a.    Ardently  zealous.    [Little  used.] 

ZEAL'OUS,  (zel'us,)  a.  Warmly  engaged  or  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 


!«'.  -vrJ 


Mild. 


ZEAL'OUS-LY,  (zel'us-le,)  adv.    With  passionate  ar- 
dor ;  with  eagerness. 

It  is  ffood  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing.  — 


ZEAL'OUS-NESS,  (zel'us-ness,)  n.  The  quality  of 
being  zealous ;  zeal. 

Ze'BRA,  ii.*  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  the  Equus 
Zebra,  a  quadruped  of  Southern  Africa,  nearly  as 
lame  as  a  horse,  white,  with  numerous  brownish- 
black  bands,  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  and  lighter 
down  the  middle  of  each  band.  It  is  one  of  the  six 
species  which  constitute  the  genus  to  which  the  horse 
belongs. 

ZE'BU,  71.*  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  bovid  tribe, 
the  Taurus  Indicus  or  Bos  lndicus  of  the  naturalists. 
This  bovine  quadruped  varies  in  size,  from  a  large 
mastiff-dog  to  a  full-grown  European  bull.  It  is  or- 
dinarily furnished  with  a  fatty  excrescence  or  hump 
on  the  shoulders,  which  has  inen  said  sometimes  to 
reach  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  It  is  found  exten- 
sively in  India  and  also  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
often  called  the  Indian  Bull  or  Ox  and  Cow. 


from  Zecha,  the  place  where  minted,  this  is  the  cor- 
rect orthography. 

ZECH'STeIN,  n.  [Ger.]  A  magnesian  limestone, 
inferior  in  relative  position  to  the  lias.  Brande. 

ZED,  ti.     A  name  of  the  letter  Z.  Shah. 

ZED'O-A-RY,  n.  A  medicinal  root,  belonging  to  Cur- 
cuma Zedoaria,  a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  ginger,  only  they 
are  longer  and  broader.  It  comes  in  oblong  pieces, 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  length.    It  is  a  warm  stomachic.    Cyc. 

ZE'IN,  7t.  The  gluten  of  maize  ;  a  substance  of  a  yel- 
lowish colur,  soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Zea  May*,  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  said 
to  differ  essentially  from  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

Oorltam. 

ZEM-IN-DAR', ti.  [from  %em,zemin, land.]  In  India, 
a  feudatory  or  land  holder  under  the  government,  with 
the  right  of  underletting  the  land  and  certain  other 
privileges,  leading  to  much  oppression.         jMalcom. 

ZEM'IN-DA-RY,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  zemin- 
dar. 

ZEND,  71.  A  language  that  formerly  prevailed  in 
Persia. 

ZEND'A-VES-TA,  n.  A  sacred  book  of  the  Guebers 
or  Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  reverenced 
as  a  bible,  or  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is 
often  called  Zend,  by  contraction. 

ZE'NITH,  7i.  [Fr. ;  It.  zenit;  Sp.  zenit  or  ccnit.  I 
have  not  found  the  oriental  original.] 

That  point  in  the  visible  celestial  hemisphere 
which  is  vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  a 
direct  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  spec- 
tator, and  extended,  would  proceed  to  the  center  of 
the  earth,     it  is  opposed  to  Nadir. 

Ze'NITH-SECT'OR,  7i.  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  with  great  accuracy  the  dis- 
tances from  the  zenith  of  stars  which  pass  near 
that  point.  Brande. 

Ze'O-LiTE,  ?t.     [Gr.  Jew,  to  boil,  to  foam,  and  XtBoc, 

A  mineral  species  in  the  early  works  on  mineral- 
ogy, but  now  subdivided  into  several,  both  on  chem- 
ical and  crystallographic  grounds.  Some  of  them 
are  Stilbite,  Natrolite,  Apophyllite,  Scolecite,  Lau- 
monite.  The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  a  family 
including  these  and  oilier  hialraas  silirates  of  alumina, 
with  some  of  the  earths  or  alkalies.  These  species  are 
most  abundant  in  the  cavities  of  ainygdaloids,  ba- 
salts, and  lavas,  though  occasionally  found  in  granite 
or  gneiss.  Thev  are  always  subsequent  in  origin  to 
the  formation  of  the  containing  rock.  Dana. 


ZE-O-LIT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  zeolite  ;  consisting  of 
zeolite,  or  resembling  it. 

ZE-O-LIT'I-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ZEPH'YR,  (zef'er,)  n.     [L.  zephyrus ;  Gr.  red>vpos.] 
The  west  wind  ;    and  poetically,  any  soft,  mild, 
gentle  breeze.     The  poets  personify  Zephyrus,  and 
make  him  the  most  mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  sylvan 
deities.  Cyc. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Milton. 

ZEPH'Y-RUS,  it.    [L.]    The  west  wind  or  zephyr. 
Spenser. 

ZER'DA,n.  [African.]  A  canine  quadruped  of  Africa, 
with  large  eats,  belonging  to  the  genus  Megalotis  of 
Illiger.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fox  and 
jackal,  but  is  smaller.  C.  H.  Smith. 

ZE'RO,  ti.  [It.]  Cipher ;  nothing.  The  point  of  a 
thermometer  Irom  which  it  is  graduated.  Zero,  in 
the  thermometers  of  Celsius  and  Reaumur,  is  at  the 
point  at  which  water  congeals.  The  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  common  salt.  In  Wedgwood's  pyrome- 
ter, the  zero  corresponds  with  1077°  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

ZEST,  ti.     [Pers.  ,-Aa*\  zistan,  to  peel.   Class  Sd.] 

1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give 
flavor  to  liquor ;  or  the  fine,  thin  oil  that  spurts  out  of 
it  when  squeezed  ;  also,  the  woody,  thick  skin  quar- 
tering the  kernel  of  a  walnut.  Cyc. 

2.  Relish;  something  that  gives  a  pleasant  taste; 
or  the  taste  itself. 

ZEST,  v.  t.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to  ;  to  highten 
taste  or  relish. 

2.  To  cut  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon  from  top 
to  bottom  into  thin  slips ;  or  to  squeeze  the  peel  over 
the  surface  of  any  thing.  Cyc. 

ZE'TA,  k.    A  Greek  letter,  r  or  £,  corresponding  to 

2.  A  little  closet  or  chamber,  with  pipes  running 
along  the  walls,  to  convey  into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm 
vapor,  from  below.  Cyc. 

ZE-TET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  O/rsw,  to  seek.] 

That  seeks  ;  that  proceeds  by  inquiry.  The  -eiciic 
method, in  mathematics,  is  thai  used  in  investigation, 
or  the  solution  of  problems.     [Rare.]  Button. 

ZE-Tie'II-LA,  re.    A  small  withdrawing  room. 

ZEuG'MA,  (zug'ma,)  n.  [Gr.  Jsny/io,  from  Jeh>>'v<j, 
to  join.     See  Yoke.] 

A  figure  in  grammar  by  which  an  adjective  or 
verb  which  agrees  with  a  nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of 
supplement,  referred  also  to  another  more  remote. 
Thus,  in  Virgil,  "  Ilic  illius  arma,  hie  currusfuit ;  " 
where  fiat,  which  agrees  directly  with  currus,  is  re- 
ferred also  to  arma.  Cyc. 

ZIB'ET,  7t.  [See  Civet.]  A  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammal,  the  ViverraZihetha.  This  is  a  small  quad- 
ruped, somewhat  resembling  the  weasel.  It  inhabits 
both  India  and  Africa.  It  is  distinct  from  the  civet, 
though  nearly  allied  to  it. 

ZIG'ZAG,  a.     Having  short  turns. 

ZIG'ZAG,   ti.      Something  that  has    short    turns  or 

2.  In  architecture,  a  molding  running  in  a  zigzag 
line.  Orf.  Gloss 

ZIG'ZAG,  v.  t.    To  form  with  short  turns. 
ZIG'ZAG-GED,  pp.     Formed  with  short  turns. 
ZIG'ZAG-GING,  ppr.     Forming  with  short  turns. 
ZIM'ENT   WATER,  or  COP'PER  WA'TER,  is  a 
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name  Riven  to  water  found  in  copper  mines;  water 

impregnated  with  copper. 

ZT'MOME,  n.     See  Zvmome. 

ZINC,  n.  [G.Sw.  and  Dan.zi/ift.  The  spelling Zink, 
in  accordance  with  the  Gorman,  Swedish,  and  Da- 
nish, would  be  preferable.] 

A  metal  of  a  brilliant  white  color,  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  and  appearing  as  if  composed  of  plates  adher- 
ing together.  It  is  not  brittle,  but  less  malleable  than 
copper,  lead,  or  tin.  When  heated,  however,  it  is 
malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  into  plates.  Cyc. 

ZIN-OIF'ER-OUS,     )         ,  .  ,  T    ,      - 

ZINCK-IF'ER-OUS,  |  "•     lnne  and  L-/<™.] 

Containing  or  affording  zinc ;  as,  zinciferous  ore. 
Journ.  of  Science. 

ZINC'ODE,  n.  The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. Graham. 

ZINC'C-US,  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Graham. 

ZIiNCK'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  having  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Some  eMervesce  with  acids,  some  not,  though  soluble  therein,  as 

to  the  zincky  part.  Kirwan. 

The  zincky  ores  are  said  to  be  grayer  than  other  ores. 

Kirwan. 

ZINK'EN-ITE,  n.     [from  M.  Zinlcen.] 

A  steel-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead.       Dana. 

ZI'ON,  n.     A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  which,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  became  the   royal  residence  of  Da- 
vid and  his  successors.     Hence, 
9.  The  theocracy,  or  church  of  God.  Kilto. 

ZIR'GON,  n.  A  mineral  containing  the  earth  zir- 
conia  and  silica,  occurring  in  square  prisms  with 
pyramidal  terminations  of  a  brown  or  gray  color, 
occasionally  red,  and  often  nearly  transparent.  Hya- 
cinth is  the  red  variety.  Dana. 

ZIR-Co'NI-A,  n.  An  oxyd  ot  the  metal  zirconium, 
discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  the  year  1789,  in  the 
zircon  of  Cevlon,  and  subsequently  in  the  hvacinth 
of  Expaily  i'n  France.  Ft  resembles  alumine  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  white  powder. 

ZIR'CO-NITE,  n.    A  variety  of  the  zircon. 

ZIR-eO'NI-UM,  n.  The  metallic  basis  of  zirconia. 
Berzelius  first  obtained  zirconium  in  1824  ;  but  Davy 
had  previously  rendered  its  existence  quite  probable. 
It  is  commonly  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der.    Its  metallic  character  is  questioned  by  some. 

ZIZ'EL,  n.  A  rodent  mammal,  the  Arctomys  Cltillns. 
It  is  found  in  Russia  anil  Germany,  and  also  in  Asia. 
It  is  the  Suslik,  often  called  the  Earless  Marmot. 
It  is  a  small  quadruped. 

Zni'CO,  , 

ZO'GLE,         >n     rIt.  zoccolo ;  from  L.  soccus,  a  sock.] 

zoe'eo-LO, > 

A  socle,  which  see 
Zo'I)I-A€,  n.     [Fr.  zodiaque;  It.  and  Sp.  zodiaco;  L. 
zodiaciist  Gr.  ^Suikoc,  from  (m,.,  an  animal.] 

1.  A  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  containing  the 
twelve  signs  through  which  the  sun  passes  in  its 
annual  course.  The  center  of  this  belt  is  the  eclip- 
tic, which  is  the  path  of  the  sun.  It  intersects  the 
equator  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  -three  degrees  and 
twenty-eight  minutes.     This  is  called  its  obliquity. 

2.  A  girdle.  Milton. 
ZO-DI'AC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  zodiac. 

Zodiacal  light ;  a  luminous  track,  of  an  elongated, 
triangular  figure,  lying  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  its 
base  being  on  the  horizon,  and  its  apex  at  varying 
alttndes.  In  the  evening,  alter  twilight,  it  is  in  this 
latitude  most  conspicuous  from  January  to  April, 
and  in  the  morning,  before  dawn,  from  September  to 
December.     Its  nature  is  unknown.  E.  C  Merrick. 

Zo'HAR,  v.  [Ileb.]  A  Jewish  book  of  cabalistic 
commentaries  on  Scripture.  Brandt. 

ZOIS'ITE,  n.     [from  Van  Zois,  its  discoverer.] 

A  grayish  variety  of  Epidote.  Dana. 

ZONE, "n.     [L.  zona;  Gr.  fuvi,.] 

1.  A  girdle. 

An  embroidered  zone  surrounds  her  waisL  Dryden. 

2.  In  geography,  a  division  of  the  earth,  with  re- 
spect to  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes.  The 
zones  are  five  ;  the  torrid  zone,  extending  from  trop- 
ic to  tropic  46'  50',  or  23*  28',  on  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  two  temperate  or  variable  zoi 


ZOO 

between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  and  two  frigid 
zones,  situated  between  the  polar  circles  and  the 
poles. 

3.  In  natural    history,   a  band   or  stripe   running 
round  any  object.  Gardner. 

4.  Circuit;  circumference.  Milton. 
Ciliary  zone;  in  anatomy,  the  black  impression  of 

the  ciliary  processes  on  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
ey.  Cyc. 

ZoN'£D,  a.    Wearing  a  zone.  Pope. 

2.  Having  zones  or  concentric  bands. 

ZoNE'LESH,  a.     Not  having  a  zone. 

ZON'NXR,  n.  A  belt  or  girdle,  which  the  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Moha lans.  Cyc. 

ZO-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Zoography.]  One  who 
describes  animals,  their  forms,  and  habits. 

ZO-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  descrip- 


of  i 


lis. 


ZO-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  roiov,  an  animal,  and 
ypaujt.i,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  animals,  their  forms,  and  habits. 
[But  Zoot.oov  is  generally  used.] 
ZO-OL'A-TRY,  )!.     [Gr.  swot,  and  Xarpeta.] 

The  worship  of  animals. 
ZO'O-LITE,  n.      [Gr.  Jojof,  an  animal,  and   XtSoc, 

An  animal  substance  petrified  or  fossil.  [Not  in 
use.]  Morin. 

ZO-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  [from  zoology.]  Pertaining  to 
zoology,  or  the  science  of  animals. 

ZO-O-LbG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  zoology.  Lawrence. 

ZO-OI.'O-GIST,  n.  [from  zoSlogy.']  One  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals,  or  who  de- 
scribes animals. 

ZO-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  rojov,  an  animal,  and  Xoync, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  habits,  classification,  and  habitations  of 
all    animals,    from    man   to   the   lowest   of   all   the 

ZO-ON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  (to.r,  an  animal.]  [tribes. 

Pertaining  lo  animals  ;  obtained  from  animal  sub- 
stances. 

ZO-ON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  $o)ov,  an  animal,  and  vopoc, 
law.] 

The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes 
and  relations.  Darwin. 

ZO-OPH'A-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  {oiov,  an  animal,  and  yayoi, 
to  eat.] 

An  animal  that  feeds  on  animal  food;  a  carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 

ZO-OPH' A-GOUS,  (zo-of'a-gus,)  a.    [Gr.  J  wok,  an  ani- 
mal, and  <paya>,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  on  animals.  Kirby. 

Zo'O-PHITE.     See  Zoophyte. 

ZO-0  PHOR'IC,  a.    [Gr.  tjojut/,  an  animal,  and  <j>npeu>, 

The  zoophoric  column  is 
figure  of  an  animal. 

ZO-OPH'O-RUS,  n.  [Supra.]  In  ancient  architecture, 
the  same  with  the  Frieze  in  modern  arcnitecture  ;  a 
part  between  the  architrave  and  cornice  ;  st>  called 
from  the  figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it.      Diet. 

Zo'0-PH5TE,  n.  [Gr.  $wov,  an  animal,  and  tfivrov,  a 
plant.] 

A  general  term,  applied  to  simple  polyps,  and  com- 
pound individuals  consisting  of  many  polyps  united 
together,  as  in  most  corals.  They  often  branch  like 
vegetation,  and  the  polyps  resemble  flowers  in  form. 
The  term  formerly  included  sponges  and  corallines, 
in  addition  to  the  above.  Dana. 

ZO-O-PHYT'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  zoophytes. 

ZO-O-PHtf-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoo- 
phvtology. 

ZO-0-PH¥-TOL'0-GY,  n.  [zodphyte,  and  Gr.  Xayoc, 
discourse.] 

The  natural  history  of  zoophytes.        Ed.  Encyc. 

ZO-0-TOM'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  zootomy. 

ZO-OT'O-MIST,  n.  [See  Zootomy.]  One  who  dis- 
sects the  bodies  of  animals ;  a  comparative  anato- 
mist. 

ZO-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  $a>oi>,  an  animal,  and  Tspvw, 
to  cut.] 


i  which  supports  the 


ZYT 


The  anatomy  of  all  animals  ;  the  dissection  of  all 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their-struc- 
ture,  the  functions  of  their  several  parts,  &c.  Zoot- 
omy is  divided  into  anthropotomy,  or  the  anatomy  of 

man  ;  ornitkotntnn,  or  the  anatomy  of  birds;  ichtkyot- 


calb-d  Comparative  Anatomt. 

ZOR'lL,  n.  A  fetid  animal,  a  mere  variety  of  the 
Mem  ph  it  is  Americana,  or  skunk,  found  in  South 
America.  [In  Sp.  zorro  is  a  fox,  and  zorillo  the 
whelp  of  a  fox.]  Cyc. 

ZOUNDS,  n.  An  exclamation  contracted  from  "  God's 
wounds  ;"  formerly  used  as  an  oath,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  or  wonder.  Smart. 

ZUF'FO-LO,  n.  [It.  zufolo,  from  zufolare,  to  hiss  or 
whistle,  L.  svfflo.] 

A  little  flute  or  flageolet,  especially  that  which  is 
used  to  teach  birds.  Busby. 

Zu'MATE.     SeeZYMATE. 

Ztj'Mie.     See  Zymic  Acid. 

ZU-MO-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  [See  Zumolooy.]  Pertain- 
ing to  zumology. 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymolooical.] 

ZU-MOL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  is  skilled  in  the  fer- 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymologist.] 
ZU-MOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  rvpn,  ferment,  from  rvy.oo>, 


to  ferment,  and  Xoyof,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the 
doctrine  of  fermentation.  Cyc. 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymoloot.J 
ZU-MOM'E-TER,        *  n.      [Gr.    ^vpoxric,   fermenta- 
ZU-MO-SIM'E-TER,  (       tion,  or  {;o(jr,,  ferment,  and 
uerpcbi,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  fermentation  occasioned  by 
the  mixture  of  different  liquids,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  which  they  acquire  in  fermentation.  Cyc. 

[These  should  be  written  Zymosimeter  and  Zy- 
mometer.] 
ZUR'LITE,  it.    A  newly-discovered  Vestivian  min- 
eral, whose  primitive  form  is  a  cube,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  a  rectangular  prism. 

Journ.  of  Science. 


Having  the  toes  disposed   in  pairs;  distinguishing 
an  order  of  birds  which  have  the  feet  furnished  with 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as  the  parrot,  wood- 
pecker, Sec.  Partington.     Ed.  Encyc. 
ZYG-O -MAT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  'ivyvi,  a  joining.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bone  of  the  head,  called  also  os 
jugale,  or  cheek-bone,  or  to  the  bony  arch  under 
which  the  temporal   muscle  passes.     The  term  zy- 
goma is  applied  both  to  the  bone  and  the  arch. 
Cyc. 
Zygomatic  arch.     See  Zygomatic. 
Zygomatic  bone;  the  cheek-bone. 
Zygomatic  muscles;  two  muscles  of  the  face,  which 
rise  from  the  zygomatic  bone,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Zygomatic  processes  ;  the  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  cheek-bones,  which  unite  to  form  the  zygomatic, 
arch. 

Zygomatic  suture  ;  the  suture  which  joins  the  zyg- 
omatic processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 
Parr. 
ZY'MATE, )  n.     A  supposed  compound  of  the  imagi- 
ZO'MATE,  j      nary  zynuc  acid  with  a  base.     As  there 

is  no  such  acid,  there  can  be  no  such  salt. 
!S»$IB:|-     [«r.^„  ferment] 

A  supposed  peculiar  acid  obtained  by  the  acetous 
fermentation  of  vegetable  substances.    No  such  pe- 

One  of  the  supposed  proximate  principles  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat.     It  is  a  tough  substance,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.     There  are   doubts  as  respects  the  exist- 
ence of  zymome,  as  a  truly  distinct  substance. 
Z^-THEP'SA-RY,  n.    A  brewery,  or  brew-house. 
ZY'TIIUM,  n.     [Gr.  (tu,  to  boil.] 

A  beverage ;  a  liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat. 
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ABS 


aA'R0N'$-R5D,  re.  In  arch.,  a  rod  with  one  ser- 
pent twined  around  it,  instead  of  two  as  in  that  of 
Mercury.  Weale. 

['A-GA, 
_\>r  what 
a  kind  of  plantain.  (Muxa  tcrtilis).     Simmonds. 

A-BAI'$ER,  re.  A  term  applied  to  ivory  black  or 
animal  charcoal.  Simmonds. 

A-BAN'DON  (a-ban'dong),  to.  [Fi\]  A  complete  giv- 
ing up;  hence  used  .sometimes  Id  denote  an  utter 
disregard  of  self  arising  from  absorption  in  some 
favorite  object,  or  emotion,  and  sometimes  a  disre- 
gard of  appearances,  producing  either  careless  negli- 
gence or  unstudied  ease  of  manner.    C.  Kingsley. 

A-BANG'GA,  to.  Fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm  tree  whose 
seeds  have  been  thought  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
chest.  Dunglison. 

XB'A-TIZ,ED,  a.    Provided  with  an  abatis. 

Quart.  Rev. 

AB'BEY-LAND,  to.  An  estate  dependent  on  an 
abbey. 

XB'DI-GANT,  to.    One  who  abdicates. 

AB-DOM-IN-03'GO-PY,  to.  [L.  abdomen,  and  Gr. 
CKoniu,  to  examine.] 

Examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  detect 
disease.  • 

A-BBAM',  adv.  In  naiit.  Ian.,  on  the  beam,  i.  e.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  ship's  keel. 

A-BE-CE-DA'EI-AN,  a.  —  Abecedarian  psalms, 
those  (like  the  119th)  in  which  distinct  portions 
have  the  verses  commenco  with  successive  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

AB-ER'RANT,  a.    [L.  aberrans,  wandering.] 

In  not.  hist.,  a  term  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
&c,  which    deviate   widely  from  the  type  of  the 

-ba'ant),  a.  "in  a  state  c 
or  suspension. 


natural  group  to  which  they  belong. 
A-BEY'ANT  (a-ba'ant),  a.    In  a  state  of  abey 


Leu  i/. 


he  fir  tree  or  its  products.    Craig. 

XB'I-GAIL  (-gill),  to.    A  lady's  waiting  maid. 

W.  Iming. 

AB-LI-GU-RI"TION  (-rish'un),  to.  [L.]  Prodigal 
expense  upon  food.  Johnson. 

AB-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  ablution  or 
washing. 

AB'NE-GA-TIVE,  a.  Noting  rejection  or  self-denial. 

AB-N (5 R'M AL,  a.  [add.]  Contrary  to  a  recognized 
mode  of  structure  or  development,  or  to  any  law  or 
system  in  nature.  Trench. 

AB-O-LI/'TION-IZE,  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  aboli- 
tionism. 

A-BOE'TIENT,  a.  [L.]    In  lot.,  sterile ;  barren. 
Ogilvie. 

A-BOUT'-SLEDGE,  to.  The  largest  hammer  used 
by  smiths.  Weale. 

AB-RAUM',  a.  A  red  ochcr  used  to  darken  mahogany. 
Sirrtmorida. 

A-BRXX'AS,  to.  A  mystical  word  engraved  (some- 
times with  pictures)  on  gems  among  the  ancients; 
a  gem  or  stone  thus  engraved.  Ilevse. 

Xr.'SlNTIIE,  M,  [Fr.]  A  cordial  of  brandy  flavored 
with  wormwood.  Simmonds. 

AB-SO-LUT-IST'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  absolutism. 

Ali-SOUB'ENT.TO.  [subs.]  In  an  organic  being,  a 
medium  or  agent  in  absorption,  whether  external 
or  internal :  such  are  the  bietejls  and  other  ports  in 
the  human  body,  the  extremities  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  &c.  Carpenter. 

AB-SORP-TIV'I-TY,  to.  The  power  or  capacity  of 
absorption.  Dana. 

AB-STAIN'ER,  to.  One  who  abstains  ;  a  tee-totaler. 


ACL 

A-BU'NA,  to.    The  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 
Encyc.  Am. 
A-BU$'A-BLE,  a.    Capablo  of  being  abused. 
A-IJUT'TER,  to.    He  or  that  which  abuts. 
A-BYS'SAL,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  abyss.— The 
abyssal  zone,  in  zoological  geography,  is  one  of  the 
belts  or  zones  into  which  Sir  E.  Forbes  divides  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  describing  its  plants,  animals, 
&c.  It  is  the  one  furthest,  from  the  shore,  embracing 
all_beyond  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.   E.  Forbes. 
A-GA'DI-A,  «.     The  old  French  name  for  Nova 

Scotia. 
A-GATH-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Acadia.    Longfellow. 
AG'A-JOU,  to.    The  cashew-nut  tree  ;  also  a  French 

name  of  mahogany.  Simmonds. 

AG-A-LE'PIIOID,  a.     [Gr.    a/ce^r,,   the  nettle  or 

jelly  fish,  and  eiSo?,  form.] 

Resembling  the  Medusae  or  jelly  fishes.  Dana. 

A-GAL'Y-CINE,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  /ciAuf,  a  calyx.] 

Without  a  calyx  or  flower  cup. 
A-GXN'TIIO.     [From  Gr.  a/cacflo,  a  spiny  plant.] 

A  prefix  deitot  hvijirick  hi,  or  having  spines.  Dana. 
A-GAN-TIlOPH'ER-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  oKovfla,  a  spine, 
and  (f>epa>,  to  bear.] 
Having  or  producing  spines  or  prickles. 

Wells'  Annual. 
A-€ATJ-LES'CENT,  a.  [L.  a  priv.and  cmdis,  astern.] 
In  lot.,  seeming  to  be  without  a  stem,  as  where 
the  stem  is  short  and  hid  under  ground.   A.  Gray. 
A€-CEL-ER-A'TOR,  to.     That  which  accelerates  ;  a 
light  van  for  carrying  mails  between  the  post-office 
and  railway  stations,  &c.     [Eng.] 
AG-GLA-MA'TION,    to.    [add.]     A   choice  or  vote 

viva  voce;  as,  parsed  bv  acclamation. 
AG-GLI-MA-TI-ZA'TION,  ».    Act  of  inuring  to  a 

climate. 
•AG-GOM-MO-DATION,   TO.    [add.]     An   accommo- 
dation note,  bill,  &c,  is  one  drawn  or  accepted  as 
a  means  of  enabling  a  person  to  raise  money;  and 
not  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Craig. 

A-C-GOU-CIIEUSE    (a-koo-sheuze'),    re,     [Fr.]      A 

midwife.  _  Dunglisoh. 

AG-GOUNT'-eUR'RENT,  to.  A  statement  of  ac- 
counts or  bill  of  particulars  rendered  by  one  party 
to  another,  showing  the  pecuniary  transactions  be- 
tween them.  Simmonds. 
A€-ORES'CENCE,  re,  A  growing  together;  in- 
crease ;  accretion. 
A-CEN'TRIO,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  KevTpov,  center.] 

Out  of  the  center.  Wright. 

A-CEPH'A-LO-CYST.  to.     [Gr.  a  priy.  and  K^aXr,, 
head,  and  kvotis,  bladder.] 

A  hydatiform  vesicle,   without   head   or  visible 
organs,  ranked  among  tho  entozon,  though  posses- 
sing few  animated  characteristics.         Dunglison. 
A-CER'RA,  to.  [add.]     An  altar,  near  dead  bodies,  on 
which  incense  was  burnt  by  tho  ancionts  till  burial. 
Eosbroke. 
AC-ER-VA'TION,  to,  A  heaping  up  ;  aheap.  Craig. 
AC-E-TAB-U-LIF'ER-OUS,   «.     [L.  acetabulum,  a 
little  cup,  and. A-™,  to  bear.] 

Furnished  wilh  fleshy  cups  for  adhering  to  bod- 
ies, as  cuttle-fish,  Ac.  Dana. 
AC-E-TA-BU'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  acetabulum,  a  cup.] 

In  bot.,  shaped  like  a  cup  or  saucer.         Craig. 
AC-E-TQM'E-TER.   Often used  for  acetimeter;  also 

acetometry  and  acidimetry,  for  acetimetry. 
A-CIN'A-CES,  «.     [I*]     A  short  straight  sword  or 
dagger,  worn  on  tho  right  side  by  the   Mcdos.  Per- 
sians, &c.  Smith's  Di.  t.  Antiq. 
A-€LTN'I€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  K\£va,  to  incline.] 
Without  inclination.     The  aclinic  line  is  a  line 
near  the  earth's   equator  on  which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  exactly  horizontal  and  has  no  dip  ;  called 
A  i 
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ACTT 

A-GoCK'-BILL.  State  of  an  anchor  when  hanging 
at  the  cat-head  ready  for  letting  go.  Totten. 

AG'O-LYTE,  to.     [Gr.  ixdAovflos,  an  attendant.] 

In  the  early  Church,  an  inferior  officer  who  at- 
tended or  waited  on  the  bishop. 
2.  In  astrov..  an  attendant  or  companion  star. 

A-€OU'ME-TER,  to.  [Gr.  ixovw,  to  hear,  and  ni- 
Tpoi/,  measure]. 

An    instrument   for  measuring   the  extent    or 

_  delicacy  of  hearing.  Dunglison. 

A'GRE-AUE  (a'ker-aje),  ra.  Acres  taken  collec- 
tively, or  amount  of  acres;  as,  tho  acreage  of  Great 
Britain.  Wade. 

A-Gi:II>'I-TY,re,  State  ofbeingacrid  or  sharp.  Craig. 

A-GRIT'IG-AL,  a.  Having  no  crisis,  as  some  dis- 
eases. Dunglison. 

At"lIO-BAT,TO.  [Gr.  dicpos.on  high,  and  pah™,  to  go.] 
One  who  practices  rope-dancing,  high  vaulting,  Ac. 
Mai/hew. 

A€-RO-BXT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  acrobat  or 
rope-dancer. 

XG'RO-GEN,  to.  [subs.]  A  plant  of  the  highest 
tribe  of  Cryptogams,  including  the  Ferns,  Ac. — 
The  Age  v/Acrogcii*.  in  gcol.,  was  the  age  of  coal 
plants,  or  the  Carboniferous  era;  when  the  Sigilla- 
ria,  Lepidodendra,  Catamites,  Ferns,  Ac,  were  the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the  globe.         Dana. 

A-€ROG'EN-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ixpos,  at  the  top,  and 
-ycrap-ai,  to  rise  or  increase.] 

In  bot.,  noting  growth  from  the  extremity;   as 
an  acrogenous  plant.  A.  Gray. 

A-GRO'MI-AL,  a.  In  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  acro= 
mion.  Dunglison. 

AC -TIN'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  actinism.     Draper. 

AG'TIN-ISM,  to.     [Gr.  dienV,  a  ray.] 

That  power  in  the  sun's  rays  by  which  chemical 
changes  are  produced,  as  in  daguerreotyping,  Ac. 
Draper. 

AO-TI'NO-€IlEM'IS-TRY,  to.  Chemistry  in  its  re- 
lations to  actinism.  Draper. 

AG-TIN'O-GRAPH,  to.  [Gr.  clktCv,  a  ray,  and  ypd<jx», 
to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the 
aclinic  or  chemical  force  of  the  solar  ray.     Xichol. 

XCT1N-OID,  a.     [Gr.  iiertv,  a  ray,  and  eTSos,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  rays  ;  radiated. 

AG-TIN-OM'E-TER,  to,  [subs.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  actinic 
rays.  Xichol. 

AG-'TIN-O-MET'RIG,  a.  Belonging  to  the  measure- 
ment of  actinic  force  or  influence.  Dana. 

AC-TIN-OPll'O-ROUS,  a.  Having  straight  pro- 
jecting spines. 

XC'TION-SKP'MON,  TO.  A  sermon  preached  im- 
mediately before  the  communion  service  in  Scot- 
land. Mechanic. 

XC'TIOX-TAK'INO.  a.  Bringing  lawsuits.    Shal: 

XC'TON,  »,  A  quilted  leather  jacket  often  worn 
under  a  coat  of  mail.  Wright. 

AGT-r-AL-I-ZA'TION,     to.      A   making  actual   or 

A-GU'LE-O-LATE,  a.     [II.  acnlevs.  a  prickle.] 
In  bot.,  having  small  prickles  or  sharp  points. 

A.  Gray. 
A-GU'MI-NATE,  v.  t.    To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  as, 

to  acuminate  tho  temper.  Cou-per. 

A-GU'MI-NATE,  v.  i.    To  rise  like  a  cono  to  a  sharp 

point,  Milton. 

,\-f  rT-.\N';'(U'-LAR,    a.     Having  an  acute  angle. 
Wright 
A-GU-TI-FO'LT-ATE,   a.      [L.   acutus,   sharp,   and 


=.    A.  Gray. 
sharp,  and   lo- 


A-GU-Tl-LO'BATE,  a.     [L. 
bus,  a  lobe.] 

In  bot.,  having  acute  lobes  like  some  leaves. 

A.  Gray. 
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A-DA'GI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  adage ;  pro- 
verbial. Craig. 

AD-A-MANT'OID,  n.  [Gr.  &.&iy.as,  diamond,  and 
elSos,  form.] 

A  form  of  crystal  bounded  by  48  equal  triangles 
occurring  in  the  diamond;  a  kexoctahedron.  Dana. 

A-DAPT'IVE,  a.  Suited  or  tending  to  adaptation. 
[Rare.] 

A-DEL'PHI-A,  n*    [Gr.  dSeAoioc.] 

A  collection  of  stamens  into  a  bundle.     Wright. 

A-DEL'PIIOUS,  a.     [Gr.  <i8eA06s,  a  brother.] 

In  hot.,  noting  union  into  pairs  or  bundles,  by 
filaments;  as  adc/ju'ivus  stamens.  A.  Gray. 

ADEN,  [Gr.  iV,  a  gland.] 

A  prefix  to  words  relating  to  the  structure,  dis- 
eases, &c,  of  the  glands;  as,  adeiial'ijia,  pain 
seated  in  a  gland;  adetii'tis,  glandular  inll.imma- 
tion,  &c.  Dunglison. . 

A-DEN'I-FOEM,  a.    Eesembling  a  gland  ;  adenoid. 
Dunglison. 

AD-EN-5PII'YL-LOUS,  a.  Having  glands  on  the 
margin  of  the  leaves.  SensZow. 

AD'EN-OSE,  a.     Resembling  a  gland.  Wright. 

AD  E-tJN'DEM,  [L.]  Lit.,  to  the  same  (gradiiml 
degree. — Those  who  graduate  at  one  of  our  colleges 
are  usually  admitted  ad  cundan  in  others,  by  way 
of  courtesy. 

AD-FLUX'iON  (-fluk'shun),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  fiuo, 
to  How.] 

A  flow  (as  of  sap)  from  a  drawing,  not  a  propel- 
ling force.  Dana. 

AD-IIE'SION  (-hG'zhun),  n.  [add.]  To  give  in  one's 
adhesion,  is  to  declare  his  accession  to  some  party 
orjtsprineiplcs. 

A-DI-A-TIIEE'MIG,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.,  ««£,  through, 
and  Oep/iau'io,  to  heat.] 
Not  pervious  to  heat.  Melloni. 

AD-I-POC'E-EOUS,  a.     Belonging  to  adipocere. 

AD'I-POUS,  a.     Eat;  of  the  nature  of  fat.    Booth. 

AD-JEG-TI'VAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  adjective. 
Latham. 

AD-JU'BA-TO-EY,  a.  Containing  a  solemn  in- 
junction. 

AD-JUST'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  adjusted. 
Craig. 

A-DO'BE  (a-do'by),  n.  [Sp.]  An  unburnt  brick 
dried  in  the  sun.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

AD'PEESS^D  (-prest),  a.  In  Jot,  pressed  close,  as 
leaves  to  a  stem,  &e.  A.  Gray. 

AD-VfiNT'IVE,  a.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  foreign 
plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country,  but  hanliy  to  be  called' native.    A.  Gray. 

AD-VEE-SI-Fo'LI-ATE,  </.     [L.  adc-rsus,  against, 
and  folium,  leaf.] 
In  bot.,  having  opposite  leaves. 

JE-QUI-LAT'EE-AL.     [See  Equii.atep.at..] 

A-ER-IF'EB-OGS,    a.      [L.   aer,  air,   and  fero,  to 
carry.] 
Conveying  ah- ;  containing  air.  Dunglison. 

A-ER-O-LI-THOL'O-GY,    n.      [Gr.    aijp,    air,    and 
Ai'flos,  stone.] 
The  science  of  aerolites  or  meteors.         Sana. 

A-EE-O-MET'EIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  aerometry. 

iE-EU'GO,  n.  [L.]  The  rust  of  any  metal,  properly 
of  brass.  Dunglison. 

jES-Tl'VAL,  a.  Occurring  in  the  summer,  as  diseases. 
Craig. 

jE'THEI-O-SGOPE,  n.  [Gr.  alflpios,  clear,  and  ovco- 
7reuj,  to  see.] 

An  instrument  resembling  the  differential  ther- 
mometer, used  for  measuring  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  exposure  to  different  condi- 

_  lions  of  the  sky,  as  when  clear  or  clouded.  Braiule. 

A'EEE,  n.    [L.]    The  southwest  wind. 

Notus  and  Afer  bleak  with  thunderous  clouds.         Mlllrm. 

AF-FEG'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  affections. 

AF'FEE-ENT,  a.     Bearing  or   pouring    into;  as  the 

absorbent    vessels,  which   pass  into   a  lymphatic 

AF-FI'ANT,  n.   In  laio,  one  who  makes  an  affidavit. 


XF'FLU-ENT, 


■;;,;;, 


A  stream   flowing    into  a  river, 
lake,  &c.  McOulloch. 

A-FOAM',  ad.    In  a  foaming  state. 
AF'EIT,        )  n.    In    Mbltammedan    mythology,  a 
A-FREET',  f     powerful  evil  spirit.     [See  Jinnee.] 
AFT'ER,    [add.]     After-body,  n.    The  hinder  part 
of  the  body.    After-cabin,  n.    One  near  the  stern. 
After-capstan,  n.    One  toward  the  stem.      After- 
contract,  n.     One  of  a  later  date.     After-date,  v.  t. 
To  date  after  the  true  time.     After-dinner,  a,  ad. 
Following  the  dinner.     After-hatchway,  n.     One 
in   the   after  part  of  the  'spar  deck  of  the    vessel. 
AJter-hold,  n.    One  toward  the  stern.     After-law, 
n.    One  of  subsequent  enactment.     After-  irie.ee,  n. 
The  heel  of  a  rudder. 


A-GAM'IG,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Yctjaew,  to  marry.] 
Produced  by  the  female  without  the  male ;  as 
agamic  eggs,  &c.  Dana. 

A-GAS'TEIG,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yatrr-qp,  stomach.] 
Having  no  stomach.  Dana. 

AG-A-TIF'EE-OUS,  a.    Containing  agates.    Craig. 

&G'A-TIZED,  a.  [add.]  Petrified  into  agate,  as 
wood.  Dana. 

AGE,  n.  [add.]  A  period  of  time  in  history,  dis- 
tinguished by  some  remarkable  step  or  stage  of 
progress.  In  geological  history,  there  are  said  to 
be  seven  ages.  1.  The  Azoic  age,  when  there  was 
no  animal  life.  2.  The  age  of  Mollusks  or  the  Si- 
lurian, when  the  highest  form  of  life  on  the  globe 
was  that  of  mollusks  or  shell-fish.  3.  The  age  of 
Fishes  or  the  Devonian,  when  fishes  were  the  high- 
est race.  4.  The  ago  of  Coal  Plants  or  Acrogehs. 
5.  The  age  of  Eeptiles,  when  reptiles  prevailed  in 
great  numbers  and  of  vast  size.  6.  The  age  of 
Mammals,  when  the  mammalia  or  quadrupeds 
abounded,  and  were  the  dominant  race.  7.  The 
age  of  Man,  or  the  modern  era.  Dana. 

AGE,  •».  i.  To  grow  old ;  as,  nothing  ages  faster  than 
indolence.  JSuhcer. 

AGE'LESS,  n.  Without  age  or  marked  limits  of 
duration. 

AG-GEAPPES',  n.  pi.  nooks  and  eyes  for  armor, 
&c.  Fairholt. 

AG'GEE-GATE,  a.  *  Aggreg, de  flowers  in  botany 
are  such  as  are  composed  of  florets  united  by  means 
of  the  receptacle  or  calyx.  ITenslow. 

AG-GEESS'IYE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
aggresive. 

iGT-TA-TOE,  n.  [add.]  A  contrivance  for  shaking 
or  sifting,  as  in  a  furnace.    Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

XG'LET-HEAD'ED,  a.  Having  an  aglet  or  tag  at 
the  head. 

A/GONE,  \n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yovCd,  an 

A-G<lN'I€-LINE,  f     angle.] 

The  name  given  to  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface, 
on  which  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  true 
north,  and  thus  the  magnetic  meridian  coincides 
with  the  geographical.  There  is  one  such  line  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  called  the  American  agone, 
and  another  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  called  the 
Asiatic  agone.  August. 

AG-O-NIST'IGS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  games  or 
prize  fighting. 

A-GEOGP'MENT,  n.     [Fr.]     Grouping.     [Used  by 

_  artists.~\_  Art  Journal. 

A'GUA-TOAD,  n.  A  gigantic  species  of  toad  (biifo 
agua,)  found  in  Soutli  America. 

A'GUE-DEOP,  n.  A  solution  of  the  arscnite  of  po- 
tassa,  liquor  arsenalis.  Craig. 

AI-LAN'TCS,  n.  A  tree  of  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  East.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  having 
an  offensive  odor,  the  other  not.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Ailanto,  the  namo  of  one  species  in  the 
Moluccas.  Loudon. 

AIL-LETTES',  n.  pi.*    [Fr.]    Lit.,  small  wings;  a 
term  applied  to  small  square  shields  on  the  shoul- 
ders  of  knights,  being  prototypes  of  the  modern 
^  epaulets.  Fairholt. 

AlE,  n.  [add.]  In  the  early  chemistry,  alkaline  air 
is  ammonia;  azotic,  or  nitrous  air  is  nitrogen; 
dephlogisticaUd  or  vital  air  is  oxygen;  fixed  air  is 
carbonic  acid;  7iepa.Ua  air  is  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen; phosphoric  air  is  phosphuretcd  hydrogen; 
-ihlogisiicotid  air  is  nitrogen. 

E,  n.  [add.]  Air-bath,  n.  An  arrangement  for 
drying  substances  in  air  of  any  desired  temperature. 
Air-bed,  n.  a  case  of  India  rubber  cloth,  Ac,  made 
air-tight  and  inflated  through  tubes  closed  by  stop- 
cocks. Air-breathing,  a.  respiring  air  directly 
from  the  atmosphere.  Air-casing,  n.  a  casing  of 
sheet-iron  around  the  funnel  of  a  steamboat,  &c. 
Air-cushion,  n.  one  made  air-tight  so  as  to  bo  in- 
flated with  air.  Air-drain.  ■» .  a  trench  for  the 
passage  of  air  along  the  external  foundation  of  a 
building,  to  prevent  dampness.  Air-dried,  a. 
dried  in  the  atmosphere  without  artificial  heat. 
Air-dry,  a.  that  has  lost  no  water  except  from  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Air-engine,  n.  an  en- 
gine moved  by  hot  air  instead  of  steam  ;  a  caloric 
engine  called  also  Ericsson's  engine,  from  its  invent- 
or. Air-escape,  n.  a  contrivaneo  for  letting  off  air 
from  water  pipes.  Air-fountain,  n.  a  contrivaneo 
for  producing  a  jet.  of  water  by  means  of  compress- 
air  into  mines  for  ventilation  and  for  withdrawing 
bad  air.  Air-valve,  n.  a  valve  in  a  steam  boiler 
for  the  escape  of  air. 

AlR-TIIEE-MOM'F.-TEE,  n*  A  form  of  thermom- 
eter in  which  air  is  employed  in  the  place  of  mer- 
cury or  spirits  of  wine,  to  mark  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

AIB'-WAY,  n.  A  tubular  passage  for  air  flowing  in 
pipes;  as,  the  air-way  of  an  air-pump. 


Ad: 


AITCH'-PIECE,  n.  That  part  of  the  piston  of  a 
pump  in  which  the  valve  is  fixed.        Tomlinson. 

AK'E-TON.     [See  Acton.] 

A-KIM'BO,  a.     With  a  crook  ;  as,  arms  akimbo. 

A  LA  FRAN-CAJSE'  (-saze'),  [Fr.]  After  the  French 
manner.         ' 

A  LA  GREW,  [Fr.]    After  the  Grecian  manner. 

A  VAXG-LAISE'  (-laze'),  [Fr.]  After  the  English 
fashion. 

A-LAIIM'-GAUGE,  n.  A  contrivance  in  a  steam- 
engine  for  showing  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is 
too  high,  orjthe  water  in  the  boiler  too  low. 

A-LAEM'-GTJN.  n.    A  gun  fired  to  give  an  alarm. 

A  LAT'EE-E,  [L.]  Lit.,  from  the  side;  applied  to 
the  highest  class  of  envoys  from  the  pope,  who  are 
sennas  it  were,  directly  from  his  side.  Encyc.  Am. 

AL-BA'TA,  n.  A  name  in  England  for  German 
silver.  Simmonds. 

AI/BTJM  OR.E'GUM,  n.  Name  given  to  the  white 
faeces  of  dogs,  consisting  chiefly  of  bone  earth,  for- 
merly used  "in  medicine,  and  now  by  tanners  for 
some  secondary  purposes.  Dumglison. 

AL-BU'MIN-IZE,  v.  t.  In  photog.,  to  treat  or  cover 
with  albumen.  R.  Hunt. 

AL-RU'MIX-^Z/JD,  pp.    Covered  with  albumen. 

AL-BU'MIN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  albumen. 

AL-BU'MIN-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
albuminous. 

AL-BTJ'MIN-OID,  a.    Eesembling  albumen. 

AL-BUEN'OUS,  n.    Of  or  pertaining  to  alburnum. 

AL-GAE-EX'ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  vessel  of  porous  un- 
glazed  earthen  ware  used  for  cooling  liquors.    Ure. 

AL-GO-ElN'IG,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  Alcoran. 

AL'CY-ON-OID,  n.  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  class  of  polyps.  [See  Po- 
ia-p.]  Dana. 

AI/DE-HYDE,  n.  [Contracted  from  alcohol,  dehy- 
drogenatus,  alcohol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen.] 

A  liquid  of  an  ethereal  odor,  obtained  by  passing 
ether  or  alcohol  through  a  red  hot  tube,  and  in 
other  ways.  Gregory. 

ALI)'Ki:-MAN-CY,  n.    The  office  of  an  alderman. 

AXD-EE-MAN'I€,  a.  Eelating  to  or  becomingun 
alderman. 

ALD-ER-MXN'I-TY,  n.    The  body  of  aldermen. 
B.  Jon  son. 

ALD'ER-MAN-SIIIP,  n.  The  condition  of  an  ald- 
erman. 

A-LEAK',  adv.    In  a  leaking  condition. 

A'LE-A-TO-EY,  a.     [L.  alea,  chance.] 

Depending  on  some  contingent  event;  as,  an  alea- 
tory sale,  the  completion  of  which  depends  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  uncertain  event.  Ximmonds.  . 

A-LEC'TO,  n.  [Gr.  iA>;/i™.]  One  of  the  furies  in 
the  Greek  mythology.  In  sool.,  a  genus  of  the  star- 
fish family.    Also,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes. 

AL-E-MAN'NIG,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alemanni,  an 
ancient  people  of  Germany,  n.  The  language  of 
the  Alemanni. 

A-LETTE',  n*  [It.  alctta.]  The  face  of  the  pier  of 
an  arch,  extending  from  the  arris  of  the  reveal ; 
but  more  particularly,  that  portion  betwixt  the 
arris  of  the  reveal  and  the  pillar  or  pilaster  which 
is  used  to  decorate  the  arch.  Imp.  Add. 

AL-EtT-EfjM'E-TEE,  n.  [Gr.  S-kevpov,  flour,  and 
/xerpoe,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
gluten  in  flour.  Simmonds. 

AL'GAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Alga;. 

AL-GE-E'iNE',  n.  [add.]  A  [.irate.  Among  the 
French,  one  who  has  served  in  Algiers. 

Xl/G(3SE,  a.    [L  alffosus,  cold.] 
Odd  in  a  high  degree. 

AX-HXM'BEA,  n.     [Arab.   Vie.  Red.']    A  palace  of 
the   Moorish  kings  at   Grenada,  affording  an  un- 
usually fine  exhibition  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
Gwilt, 

AL-IIAM'BP.FSQUE,  a.  After  the  fanciful  manner 
of  the  ornaments  in  the  Alhambra.       Art.  Jour. 

AI/IFX-OE,  n.    One  who  transfers  property  to  an- 


-YI-A'TOE,  n. 


AL'LI-GA-TOE  TOII'TOISF.. 

marshes  of  Carolina. 
.\L'L1-GA-ZANT,  n.     A  kind  i 

AL-LTGN'MENT.     [See  Alhm 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— A,   E,    &o.,    short.— CA.EE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THjKE,   TEEM;     MATiNE,  BIRD: 


See  J'ivtvrial  Illustrations. 
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AL-LIT-ER-A'TOR,  n.     One  who  uses  alliteration. 

XL'LO-GATE,  v.  t.  To  distribute  or  assign.  [Hare.] 
Burke. 

AL-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [add.]  An  address  of  the  Pope 
to  bis  clergy. 

AL-LO'DI-AL-LY,  «<?!>.     In  nn  allodial  manner. 

AL-LONGE'  (al-lunj'),  v.  i.    To  thrust  with  a  sword. 

AL-LONGE',  n.  [add.]  A  paper  lengthening  out  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  receiving  numerous  endorse- 
ments.    [E.g.] 

AL-LOT'MENT,  n,  [add.]  The  allotment  xi/xh  m  in 
Kngland  is  that  of  assigning  small  portions  or  land 

tivated  by  day  laborers  alter    their  ordinary  day's 

work.  Brand*. 

AL-LO-TROP'IG,    a.       Pertaining    to   nllotropism. 


Hie  te 


///,,/  - 


conditions  which  occur  in  a  case  of  allotropism. 
Berzelius. 
AL-LOT'KO-PISM,  In.     [Gr.  aAAo5,  other,  and  tPo- 
AL-LOT'RO-PY,       j      iro>,  direction  or  way.] 

In  chemistry,  the  property  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  conditions  which  are  distinct  ill  their  phy- 
sical or  chemical  relations.  Thus,  carbon  occurs 
crystallized  in  octahedrons  and  other  related  forms 
in"  a  state  of  extreme  hardness,  in  the  diamond; 
it  occurs  in  hexagonal  forms  and  of  little  hardness, 
in  black  lead;  and  again  occurs  in  a  third  form 
with  entire,  softness,  in  lampblack  and  charcoal.  In 
some  cases,  one  of  these  is  peculiarly  an  active  state 
anil  the  other  a  passive  one.  Thus  ozone,  is  an 
active  state  of  oxygen,  and  is  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary oxygen  which  is  the  element  in  its  passive 
state.  Damn. 


AL-LOT'TEE, 


One 


allot- 


the 


ALL  O'VKR,  adv.     In  < 


ALL-TO,    a.   [G.   allzu,   altogether.] 
""and  afl-tn  brake  his  skull."    Judge 


AL'MEH,  n.    A  dancing  gi 


nonds. 

num.] 


.,'/,„ 


AL'MUCE,  i 
ALi'MUOE,  ) 


.     [L.    almuf 
worn  by   tin 


tippet 


AL-I'AC'A,  n.     [a 


.]      A  furrc 
ergy    in    the    middle 
Fairholt. 
I.]     Cloth    made  of  alpaca  wool 
or  other  wool  or  great  fineness.  Simmonds. 

AL-PaC'A,  a.    Belonging  to  tho  alpaca  or  its  cloth. 
AL'PEN-STfiOK,  n.     A  long  staff  pointed  with  iron 

used  in  tvav  ling  among  the  Alps.    G.  B.  Cheever. 
AL-PfiS'TUINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alps  or  to  any 
mountain  elevation;  as,  A/jiestriue  diseases,  ,v_c.  " 
Dana. 
XL'PIIA-BKT-IZE,  v.  t.    To  arrange  alphabetically. 
AL  SEGN-'O  (-san'yo),  [It.]      Lit,   to 
notice  for  a  musical   perfor 


to  rccn 

En, 
male  with  alum  ; 


AL'IIM,  v.  t.   To  impregnate  with  alum  ;  as,  to  aln 
skins.  Tomlinson. 

AL-U-MIN'I-UM,  n.    The  same  as  Aluminum. 
AL'VA  MA-EI'NA,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Vha,] 


kinds  of  i 
prismatic 


wnds. 
cellular 

honey- 

lal- 

red 


AL'VE-A-TED,    a.      Having 

structure  like  a  honey-comb. 
AL'VE-O-LATE,  a.     In  hot,  pitted  like 

comb. 
A-MAL-GA-MA'TOR,    n.    An  apparatus  for  ; 

gamating.  Dn 

AM'AN-DINE,   n.    A  kind  of  cold  cream  pre; 

from  almonds,  for  chapped  hands,  &C. 
A-MAS-SETTE',  n.     [Fr.]    An  instrument  of  horn 

used  for  collecting  painter's  colors  on  the  stone,  &c 
AM'A-ZON   ANT,    n.      The    Formica   rufescens, 

wdiose  neuters    capturo   the  larva  and  nymphs  of 

other  species,  to  obtain  workers  fur  their  own  uses. 

Encyc.  Am.  - 

AM-IiXfl'SA-DOR,  n.     This  spelling   still   prevails, 

but  embassador  is  prefciablc    because  conformed  to 

embassy  which  is  now  universally  adopted. 
XM'BEK-eoL'ORA'D    (kul'lurd),   a.      Having  the 


AM'B  E  R-  W  E  E  P'l  NG, 
fk'BER-YEL'LOW,  i 

AM-BOY'NA  WOOD. 


Distilling  amber. 


M-BU-LA'€EA,    11 

pi.     [L.]    ambulacrum,    an 

AN-. 

alley.] 

sat 

A  name  for  pvoir 

inences  or  perforations  in  the. 

Shell  of  the  Eel,  in 

us  or   sea-urchin,  from   which 

AN-. 

extend  the  tentacle 

5  or  spines  used  for  prehension 

or  locomotion. 

Dana. 

by 

M-BU-LA'€EAL,  a 

.    Pertaining  to  ambulacra. 

Dana. 

AN-. 

AM'BU-LA-TOR.    Same  as  Perambulator,  which 

A-MEER'  and  A-MIR ',  n.  Same  as  Emir,  which  see. 
A-MEL'IOE-A-TIVE,  a.  Producing  improvement. 
A  MEN'S  A    ET    TIIO'RO,    [L.]     From   bed  and 

board.  Bonvier's  Law  Diet 

AM-1IaR'I€,  n.    Speech  of  South-Western  Abys- 

AM-I-fc'A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Quality  of  being  amicable. 
A-MI'-CCS   -eWRl-sE,   n.    [L.]    Lit,  a  friend  of 
tho  court;  one  not  retained  in  a  case,  who  volun- 
teers to  express  his  views  for  the  information  of 
the  court.  Bowler's  Law  Diet. 

AM'ME-LINE,  n.    [From  ammonia  and  mellnne.) 
In  organ ie  chemistry,  a  base  corresponding  in 
n  to  one  part  of  ammonia,  one  of  mel- 


a  corruption  of  a^v 
A-MCE'BiE,      [Gr. 


lone,  and  two  of 
AM'I-DON,  ii.     [Fr., 
meal.] 
Farina  or  starch. 
A-MCE'BA,    n.;     pi 
change.] 

An    animalcule    capable   of    undergoing    many 
changes  of  form  at  will :  hence  the  name.    Dana. 
A-MCE'BOUS,  a.    Like  an  amoeba  in  structure. 
A-MON-TIL-LA/DO,  n.  [Sp.]     A  dry  kind  of  sherry 
of  a  light  color,  much  used  to  reduce  the  color  of 
other  sherries  when  too  high.  Simmonds. 

A-MORni'ISM,  11.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  /.top<R  form.] 
State  of  being  without  crystallization  even  in  I  lie 
minutest  particles,  as  in  glass,  opal,  &c.      Dana. 
A-MuEPII'OUS,  a.  [add.]     Without  crystallization 

in  its  ultimate  texture.  Dana. 

A-MOEPH-0-ZO'A,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  a  priv.,  /oiop^du,  to 
form,  ami  (S>ov,  animal.] 

Living  substances  without  a  mouth  or  regular 
internal" structure,  as  the  sponges,  &c.   Blainville, 
A-MOE'PIIO-TiE,  n.pl.     [Gr.   a  priv.  and  fiopcfroo,, 
to  form.] 

A  term  applied  to  stars  not  formed  into  any  con- 
stellation. 
A-MOR-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  amortissememt.]  The 
extinction  of  debt,  particularly  by  means  of  a  sink- 
ingfund.  .  Simmonds. 

AM-PHI-CAR'PI€,  a.     [Gr.   &/jjj>C,  both   ways,  and 
KapTro?,  fruit.] 
Producing  fruit  of  two  kinds  either  as  to  form  or 
"  ip< 


AM-PIIIP'O-HA,  n.  pi.     A 


tribe   of  small    slender 
inch  or  loss  in  length, 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  sand-Hun. 
Dana. 
Belonging  to  tho  auiphip- 


AM-PIIIP'0-DOUS 

oda. 
AM-PIII-TIIE-XT'RIG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form 


ilbeale 


AM-PHIT'RO-PAL,     [a.  [Gr.  i^i,  both  ways,  and 
AM-PIIIT'RO-POUS,  I      rpdTro;,  a  turn.] 

Having  the  ovtilo  inverted,  but  having  the  at- 
tachment near  the  middle  of  one  side  ;  half-ana- 
tropous.  A.  Gray. 

AM-FLKC'TANT, 


Em 


base  of  the  leaves. 
AM-PLIF'I-CA-TO-RY, 


\  a.     [L.  amplector,  to  embrace.' 
In  hot,  clasping  the  stem  by  t 


A.  <h 


Serving  to  add  or  en- 
Morrell. 
AM'PUL,  n.    L.  [ampulla,  a  vase.] 

A   vessel   for   holding   consecrated   oil,   used  in 

baptism,  consecration,  &c.  Fair/wit. 

A-MUCK',  n.    A  Malay  word  for  hilling.    To  run 

amuck,  is  to  rush  out  frantically  attacking  all  that 

come  in  the  way.  Johnston. 

A-MtJR'eOUS,  a.    Full  of  dregs,  or  lees.     Wright. 

AM'YLE,  n.    In  chem..,  a  radical  consisting  of  ten 

parts  of  carbon   and   eleven  of  hydrogen.     With 

and  with  a  further  addition   of  one  part  of  water', 
it  forms  amijlic  alcohol,  or  fusel-oil.        Gregory. 

A-MYL'ie.  a.  Pertaining  to  amyle;  as,  mm/lie. 
ether.— AmyUa  fermentation  is  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation in  starch  or  sugar  in  which  amylic  al- 
cohol is  produced.  Gregory. 

AM'YL-OIT),  n.    Being  of  the  nature  of  amyle. 

iN'A-RAS,  n.  *    [Gr.  *i>aJ3euv<i>,  to  advance.] 

The.  name  given  bv  Cuvicr  to  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopterieions  bony  fishes,  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  living  long  out  of  water,  and  of  making 
their  way  on  land   for  considerable  distances. 


-Tflh'SIS, 


[Gr.aprl 


aitrO/jcris,  sen- 


■  of  insensibility  to  pain.  Dnnalimn. 

^-TlllvT'If.\  a.  Capable  of  rendering  insen- 
•toj.ain;  as,  ancsHffUtie  agents;  characterized 
nsensihility  to  pain,  as  ana-xthetir  elli-els. 

Dwnglison. 
"S-TIIET'IC,  n.     That  which  produces  insen- 
iiy  to  pain ;  as,  chloroform,  &c    DungUson. 


,,  y\v- 


give  the  subjec 

face 

■epia 

€,  a 

ArtJourn 

Pertaining  to 

bas- 

il. 

ana- 

priv. 
hich 

and  avrip,  male 
are  destitute  of 

I 

reliefs,  &o. 
AN-A-GLVP-TO-GEAPir 

glyptography. 

AN-AN'DROUS,  a,     [Gr.  , 
Noting  female  flowers  i 
mens. 

A-NXL'O-GON.    See  Analogue. 

AN-A-LY-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  analyzing. 

AN-A-LYZ'ING,  a.  In  optics  and  thermotics,  a- 
dapted  to  analyze  or  make  manifest :  as,  the  ana- 
lyzing plate  of  a  polariseope,  which  shows  the 
qualities  ..f  polarized  light  or  heat.  Brewxter. 

AN-AN'THER-OUS,  a.    [L.  a  priv.  and  anther.] 
In  lot,  destitute,  of  anthers.  A.  Gray. 

AN-AN'THOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  a„9os,  a  flower.] 
In  lot,  destitute  of  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

AVAlall-IXE.  r.t.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 

AN-AKTHKOtrS,  a.  [add.]  In  entom..  having 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  as  snme  insects.    Ogilvie. 

A-NAT'I-FA,  n. ;  pi.  A-NlT'I-FyE.  In  not.  hist., 
an  animal  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  barnacle,  but 
differing  in  having  a  fleshy  stem  or  peduncle,  and 
also  in  some  other  respects  :  same  as  Lr.iws.  The 
term  anatine,  in  tlieyV.  is  often  used  for  the  whole 
group  of  the  pedunculated  cerripeds. 

A-NAT'RO-PAL,     )  a.     [Gr.   iva,  up,  and  rpeW,  to 

A-N.\T'RO-POITS,  (     turn.] 

In  hot.,  having  the  ovule  inverted  at  an  early 
period  in  its  development,  so  that  the  chalaza  is 
at  the  apparent  apex.  A.  Gray. 

ANCII'OR  ICE,  ii.  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
running  streams,  and  thus  attached  or  anchored  to 

_  the  ground.  Dewey. 

AN'CIENT,  n.  [add.]  An  ensign  or  standard  .bearer. 
Shah. 
[Probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  ensign.] 

AN'l">EO-riK>RE,M.     [Gr.  avr,p,  a  man,  and  <pepo), 
to  bear.] 
In  hot,  the  stalk  or  united  stalks  of  a  stamen. 

A.  Gran. 

AN-DKO-SPHINX'ES,  n.  pi*  [Gr.  i^p,  a  man,  and 
<r</>iVf ,  a  sphinx.] 

In  Egyptian  art,  lions  with  human  heads. 

La  uard. 

AN-EC-DOT'IG,  a.     Of  or  containing  anecdotes. 

AN'E€'-DO-TIST,  ii.     One  given  to  anecdote 

AN-E-L£C'TRl_e,  a.orn.    Non-electric.   Faraday. 

AN-E-LEC'TEODE,  11.  Tho  positive  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Faraday. 

AN-E-MOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  measurement  of  tho 
force  and  velocity  of  wind  by  means  of  an  ane- 
mometer. -  BeiPs  Tech.  Diet. 

AN-EN'TER-OITS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  eV-epoc,  in- 
testine.] 
Destitute  of  intestines.  Prof.  Owen. 

XN'E-ROID,  n.  [Gr.  <x  priv.  and  epeia,  to  flow.] 
A  portable  barometer  which,  dispenses  with  tho 
use  of  quicksilver,  (hence  the  name).  Its  action 
depends  on  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  (dastie  top  of  a  metallic  box  (shaped  like 
a  watch.)  from  which  the  air  has  been  partially 
withdrawn.  An  index  shows  the  variation  of 
pressure.  Nichol. 

iN'GT-O— ,  [Gr.  i.yyelov,  a  vessel  or  receptacle.] 


AN-i  i  I-O-f  AR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  dyyeioi-,  a  receptacle, 
and  Kap7ro9,  fruit.) 

Having  tho  seeds  or  spores  covered,  as  in  angio- 
caipous  lichens.  A.  Gray. 

INO'GLE,  n.  Angle  of  repose,  that  angle  at  which 
one  bodv  will  just  rest  upon  another  without  slip- 
ping.    Angle  of  traction,  the  angle  which  the  di- 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  YI"CIOUS.-C  as  K  ;  G  as  J; 


0   as   SH;     THIS. 
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ANO'GLE-ME'TER,  11.  [angle-measure.']  An  in- 
strument among  geologists  for  measuring  the  dip 
of  strata. 

ANO'GLI-eAN-ISM,  n.  Attachment  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 

AN-GO'LA,  n.  A  light  and  fashionable  cloth,  made 
from  the  Angora  i_'oal.'s  wool.  Simmonds. 

AN-GOS-TU'RA  BARK,  n.  Medicinal  bark  pos- 
sessing febrifugal  properties.  Simmonds. 

AN-GO'RA  WOOL,  n.  The  long  white  hair  of  the 
Angora  goal,  (Copra  Angorensis,)  which  is  highly 
prized  in  manufactures,  having  a  silky  appearance 
which  fits  it  for  lace,  shawls,  braids,  and  other  de- 
corative purposes.  Simmonds. 

ANO'GU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Annular  section*,  that  part 
of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  division  of  an- 
gles into  equal  parts.  Dailies'  Math.  Diet. 

Annular  velocity,  the  rate  at  which  a  body  re- 
volves around  a  fixed  axis. 

ANO'GU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Sharp  and  stiff  in  char- 
acter. 

AN«-GU-L5M'E-TER,  11,  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring externa^  angles.  Francis. 

AN-GUS-TI-FO'Ll-ATE,  a.  [L]  In  lot.,  narrow- 
leaved.  Wright. 

AN-IiXR-MON'I€,  a.  ■  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  appovlo..] 
Without  harmony. 

AN'I-LINE,  n.  In  chem,,  a  base  analogous  to  am- 
monia, and  consisting  of  12  parts  of  carbon,  7  of 
hydrogen,  and  1  of  nitrogen.  It  is  yielded  by  in- 
digo and  some  other  substances  on  distillation,  and 
affords  a  deep)  violet  blue  color  with  chlorid  of  lime. 
Gregory. 

iN'I-MUS,  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  mind;  hence,  intention 
or  purpose. 

AN'NA,  ii.  The  16th  part  of  a  rupee  or  about  3  cents. 
Malcom. 

XN'NALS,  11.  pi.  [add.]  A  periodical  containing 
records  of  discoveries,  transactions  of  societies,  &e.; 
as,  annals  of  science. 

AN-I-SO-MfiR'ie,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.,  !<n>5,  equal,  and 
juepos,  part.] 
Not  consisting  of  similar  or  symmetrical  parts. 
Dana. 

AN-NI'HI-LA-TOR,  n.  He  or  that  which  anni- 
hilates. 

AN-NI'III-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
annihilate. 

AN'NO.  Anno  Begin,  in  the  year  of  the  reign. — 
Anno  Urhis  Comiitic,  in  the  year  of  the  building 
of  the  City  (Rome). 

XN'NU-LAR,    a,     [add.]     Banded   or  marked  with 
circles,  dots,  &c.    Annular  finger,  the  ring  linger. 
Dunglison. 

AN-NU-LA'TA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  class  of  articulate 
animals  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  ring-like 
portions,  as  the  earth-worm,  &c.  Linnaeus. 

AN-NU-LO'SANS,  n.  pi.    Same  as  Annulata. 

AN'NU-LUS,  n.  [L.]  A  ring ;  an  encircling  ridge 
or  a  series  of  prominences,  Ac.  The  space  or  ring 
inclosed  between  the  circumferences  of  two  con- 
centric circles. 

AN-NtJN'CI-A-TO-RT,  a.    Making  publicly  known. 

AN'O-MAL,  n.    An  anomalous  verb  or  word. 

AN-OM-ALIST'IG-AL-LY,  ad.    With  irregularity. 

AN-OM'OU-RAL,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  6/j.ds,  regular,  and 
ovp>),  tail.] 

Irregular  in  the  character  of  the  tail  or  abdomen; 
as,  the  anomoural  crustaceans,  a  group  between 
the  crabs  and  the  shrimps.  Dana. 

A-NO'NA,  n.  *  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Anonaceas.  A.  squamosa,  sweet  sop.  grows  in  tho 
West  Indian  islands,  and  yields  an  edible  fruit  hav- 
ing a  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulp.  A.  ■muricain, 
sour  sop,  is  another  species  cultivated  both  in  tho 
West  and  East  Indies,  which  produces  a  large  oval 
fruit  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  containing-  a  sweet 
pulp,  mixed  with  a  most  agreeable  acid. 

Imp.  Add.    Brand e. 

AN'O-PHYTE,  n.     [Gr.  avm,  up,  and  <f>vto,  to  grow.] 
A  moss.    The  anophyta,  in  hot.,  are  the  Mosses. 
See  Ci'.yptogam.  A.  Gray. 

AN-OR'TIIIC,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  6p06?,  regular.] 
Having  unequal  oblique  axes;  as,   anorthie  or 
tri-clinic  crystals.  Dana. 

AN-OU'ROUS    (an-ow'rus),    a.       [Gr.   a  priv.   and 
oip>j,  a  tail.] 
Without  a  tail.  Carpenter. 

AN-TAG-0-NIST'D3,  a.  [add.]  Acting  against;  as, 
the  antagoitisficwr<:v.-su\  the  theodolite. 

Dames,  Math.  Diet. 

ANT'-€ATCII-ER,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  living  on 
ants,  and  known  by  their  long  letrs  and  tails.  They 
belong  to  the  genus  Myothera  of  Uligcr. 

McMurtrie. 

AN-TE-CtiD'ENTS,  n.  pi,  The  earlier  events  of 
one's  life.  Thackeray. 


AN'TE-POE'TI-60,  n.  An  outer  porch  or  vestibule. 
Weale. 

AN-TE'RO-POS-TE'RI-OR,  a.  [L.]  Lying  in  a 
direction  from  behind  forward ;  one  before  an- 
other; as,  an  autero-postcrior  compression  of  the 
skull.  Dr.  Warren. 

ANT-HEL'ION  (-hol'yun),  n. ;  pi.  ANT-HE'LI-A. 
[Gr.  mrri,  over  against,  and  >jAio9,  a  sun.] 

A  mock  sun,  being  a  luminous  appearance 
through  clouds  somewhat  resembling  the  sun,  but 
larger.  Nichol. 

AN-THER'I-FORM,    a.     [L.  anther,  and  forma, 
form.] 
Having  the  form  of  an  anther.  Craig. 

XN'THER-OID,  a.  Resembling  an  anther.  Brande. 

AN-THE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  hot.,  the  period  or  state 
of  full  expansion  in  a  flower.  Brande. 

AN-TIIO-CAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  S.v8o<;,  a  flower,  and 
Kap7ro9,  fruit.] 

In  hot.,  a  term  used  to  describe  a  class  of  fruits 
formed  from  a  number  of  blossoms  united  into  one 
body;  as  the  pine-apple,  &c.  Such  are  also  called 
multiple  fruits.  A.  Gray. 

AN-TUO-CY'A-NINE,  n.    [Gr.  5.v6os,  flower,  and 
Kvai'os,  blue.] 
The  blue  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

ANfTIIO-LlTE,  n.  "[Gr.  <jk0os,  a  flower,  and  Ai'Sos, 
a  stone.] 
A  fossil _or  petrified  flower.  Dana. 

AN-TIIO-ZO'A,  n.pl.  [Gr.  avflos,  a  flower,  and  &ov, 
animal.] 

A  name  given  to  polyps,  coral  animals,  zoo- 
phytes, &c.  Dana. 

AN-THO-ZO'I€,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  zoophytes, 
polyps,  &c.  Dana. 

AN-TIIRA-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  anthrax,  coal,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Yielding  anthracite. 

AN-THRA-eOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  S.v6pa£,  carbon, 
and  /xerpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  a  given  case.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

XN'THRO-POID,  a.  [Gr.  S.v6pumo<;,  man,  and  eMos, 
appearance.] 

Resembling  man;  as,  the  monkeys  are  an  an- 
thropoid race.  'Westm.  Rem. 

AN-THROP'O-LlTE,  n.    [Gr.  o^0pw7ros,  man,  and 
Ai'flos,  stone.] 
Fossil  human  bones.  Craig. 

AN-THEO-POM'E-TRY,    n.     [Gr.   avBpumos,  man, 
and  p-irpov,  measure.] 
The  measurement  of  the  human  body. 

Dunglison. 

AN-THR0-P0-T5M'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropotomy  or  the  dissection  of  human  bodies. 

AN-THRO-POT'O-MIST,  n.  One  who  dissects 
human  bodies. 

AN-TI-€LI'NAL,  n.  The  crest  or  line  from  which 
strata  dip  in  opposite  directions.  Dana. 

XN'TI€-NESS,  n,    Quality  of  being  antic.    Ford, 

AN-TI-FRIC'TION,  n.  A  term  applied  to  various 
things  used  to  diminish  friction. 

AN-TI-LE-G5M'E-NA,  11.  pi.  [Gr.  ami,  against, 
and  Aeyo,  to  speak.] 

A  term  applied  by  biblical  critics  to  certain 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  for  a 
time  denied  to  be  canonical,  though  now  generally 
received.  These  are  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
James,  Judo,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  Revelations. 
Encyc.  Am.      Craig. 

AN-TI-MEL'AN-€HOL-I€,  n.  A  remedy  against 
melancholy.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-ME-PIIIT'IG,  a.  Destroying  mephitic  ex- 
halations. Dunglison. 

AN-TI-PU-TRES'CENT,  a.    Against  putrefaction. 

AN-Tl-PY-EET'1€,  a.    [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  ttu- 
peTos,   fever.] 
Efficacious  in  curing  fever.  Dunglison. 

XN'TI  RENT'ER.  n,  One.  who  claims  that  rent  is 
no  longer  due  on  the  land  of  certain  entailed  estates 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

AN-TI-RE-PtJB'LIO-AN,  n.  One  opposed  to  re- 
publican principles. 

AN-TI-SLAY'EE-Y,  a.     Opposed  to  slavery. 

AN-TI-ZYM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  &M, 
leaven.]     Preventing  fermentation.  Craig. 

ANT'-LT'ON,  71.  An  insect  or  fly  (Mymeleonformi- 
carius,)  which  prepares  a  kind  of  pitfall  for  nuts,  &c. 
Mcilurtrie. 

AN-T(E'CI,  ii,  pi.     [See  Ankecian.] 

ANT-OR'BIT-AL,  a.     [L]    Anterior  to  the  orbit. 

AN-TR<")RSE',  a.     [L.  anlrorsum,  forward.] 
In  hot.,  noting  a  forward  or  upward  direction. 
A.  Gray. 

AN'Y-TIOW,  adv.    In  any  way;  at  any  rate.  [Coll.] 

AN'Y-WIIERE,  adv.     In  any  place.. 


A'O-RIST,  a.    In  grammar,  indefinite  as  to  time. 

AP-AS'TRON,  ii.  [Gr.  i.n6,  from,  and  Zvrpov,  a  star.] 
That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double  star  where  it 
is  farthest  from  its  primary. 

A-PA  U'MEE,  ii.  *  [Fr.]  A  name  given  in  heraldry, 
to  a  hand  open  and  extended,  so  as  to  show  the  pal  in. 
Weale, 

APE'-BEAR-ER,  n.  One  who  carries  about  an  npe 
as  fools  were  wont  to  do.  Shak. 

A-PEEK',  adv.  An  anchor  is  apeek  when  the 
cable  is  hove  in  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  nearly 
over  the  anchor.  The  yards  are  apeek  when  hang- 
ing obliquely  to  the  mast.  Totten. 

A-PEL'LOUS,  a.  [L]  Destitute  of  skin.  Brande. 

A-PHID'I-AN,  a.    Of  or  related  to  the  Aphis  family. 

A-PI-A'EI-AN,  a.     [L.]     Relating  to  bees. 

AP'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  apex,  a  tip  or  summit.] 

At  or  belonging  to  an  apex.    In  hot.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tip  or  summit.  A.  Gray. 

A-PI"CIAN  (-pish'an),  a,  Lit.,  belonging  to  Apicius, 
a  celebrated  epicure  of  antiquity  ;  hence  applied 
to  whatever  is  peculiarly  refined  and  expensive  in 
cookery.  II.  Jlogers. 

AP-I-CIL'LA-RY,  a.  [L.]  Situated  at  or  near 
the  apex.  Denslow. 

A-PIC'fj-LATE.    [See  Ai-ico-lated.] 

A-rLYS'I-A,  n*  The  sea-hare,  a  genus  of  mollusks 
of  the  order  Teetibranehiata.  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  power  of  throwing  out  a  deep  purple 
liquor,  with  which  the  animal  colors  the  water 
around  to  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  per- 
ceives any  danger.  Carpenter. 

A-PO€-A-LYP'TIST,  n.  A  writer  upon  the  apoc- 
alypse. 

XP'OD-OUS   \a'    Without  feet.  Swainson. 

AP-O-GE'AN,  a.  Connected  with  the  apogee ;  as, 
apogean  (neap)  tides,  which  occur  when  tho  moon 
has  passed  her  apogee.  Bouvier. 

AP-0-NEU-EOT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  aponeurosis. 
Dunglison, 

AP-OS-T5L'I€,  a,  Tho  Apostolic.  Fathers  were 
early  Christian  writers  who  were  born  in  the  1st 
century,  and  thus  touched  on  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles. They  were  Polycarp,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Hermas ;  to  these  Barnabas  lias  sometimes  been 
added.  Hook's  Church  Diet. 

AP-OS-TO-LIC'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
ostolical. 

AP'PE-TlZE,  v.  i.  To  increase  or  whet  the  appetite. 

AP'PE-TIZ-ER,  n.  Something  which  whets  the 
appetite. 

XP'PE-TlZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Serving  to  whet  the 
appetite. 

AP-PLTjFD',  a.  [add.]  Having  reference  to  prac- 
tical or  industrial  applications;  as,  applied  chem- 
istry, &o.  Dana. 

AP-PLIQUE'-LACE,  n,  [Fr.  appliquer,  to  put  on.] 
A  name  given  to  lace  when  the  patterns  have 
been  cut  out  from  one  foundation  and  sewed  on  to 
another ;  thus  a  pattern  may  be  transferred  from 
a  vail  to  a  scarf  and  so  be  made  to  wear  out  a  num- 
ber of  foundations.  Simmonds. 

AP-PRE'OI-A-TIYE,  a.  Noting  a, iust  appreciation. 

AP-PUE'CI-A-TIVE-LY,    adv.     With  just  appre- 

AP-PRE-nEND',  v.  i.  To  believe,  though  not  with 
entire  certainty. 

AP-PROX'I-MATE-LY,  ad.  With  near  approxi- 
mation. 

IP'PUI  (ap'we),  [Fr.]  A  support;  protection; 
place  of  rest. 

AP'SI-DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  apsides.  In  arch., 
pertaining  to  the  apsis  of  a  church;  as,  apsidal 
chapels. 

A-PY-IET'ie,  a,     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Trvperd;,  fever.] 
Lit.,  without  fever  ;  applied  to  days  when  there 
is  an  intermission  of  fever.  Dunglison. 

A-QUA'EI-UM,  n, ;  pi.  A-QUA'RI-A.  [L.]  A  globe 
or  tank  of  glass  for  keeping  alive  aquatic  animals. 
(fish,  &c.,)  usually  in  connection  with  aquatic 
plants,  rock  work,  and  shells.  Simmonds. 

A'QUA  TO-FA'NA,  n.  A  fluid  containing  arsenic, 
made  by  a  woman  named  Tofana,  and  used  for 
secret  poisoning.  Francis. 

A-QUIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Conducting  water  or  a  watery  fluid;  as,  aquifer- 
ous vessels  in  some  animals.  Dana. 

AR'A-1)IN,  n.  In  chem.,  a  term  applied  to  any  gum 
which  is  easily  dissolved  in  water,  like  gum-arabic, 
&c.  Brande, 

iR'A-BO  TE-DES'-eO,  11.  [It.]  A  style  of  art 
combining  the  Moorish,  Roman,  and  German- 
Gothic.  Girilt. 
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A-RA6IPN0ID,   a.     [Gr.  apdxn),  a  spider's  web.] 

1.  In  anat.,  resembling  a  spiders  web;  as,  the 
ante/moid  tunic.  Dunglison. 

2.  In  hot.,  covered  with  or  formed  of  soft  downy 
fibers;  cobwebby.  A.Gray. 

AE'A-GON-ITE,  re.  [From  Aragcn,  in  Spain.]  A 
mineral  identical  in  composition  with  culeite  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  harder  anil  crystallizing  in 
prismatic  forms.  In  pearly  shells,  the  pearly  part 
consists  of  aragonite  and  the  rest  usually  of  calcite. 
Dana. 

AR-A-NET-FORM,  re.    [L.  aranea,  spider,  and  for- 
ma, form.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  spider.     Kirby. 

A-EANG'GOES,  re.  pi.  Beads  of  rough  carnclian 
used  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  imported  from 
Bombay.  Simmonds. 

AR-ACJ-€A'RI-A,  re.  [Named  from  Araucania, 
south  of  Chili.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  Conifers  of  the  Pine  fain- 
tly. The  species  are  confined  mostly  to  South 
America  and  New  Holland.  The  woody  fiber  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other  Conifers  in  having  the  dots 
in  their  outer  surfaces  in  several  rows  (2  or  8)  and 
the  dots  of  contiguous  rows  alternating.      Dana. 

AR-AU-CA'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  Araucaria.  The  earliest  Conifers  in  geolog- 
ical history  were  mostly  Araucarian.  Dana. 

Alt-BO'RE-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  found  frequent- 
ing woods  or  trees  ;  as,  arboreal  in  its  habits. 

All'BOR  VI'T^E,  n.  [L.l  An  evergreen  tree  of 
the  cypress  kind  (genus  Thuja,)  from  -III  to  50  feet 
high,  very  soft  and  light,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
somewhat  odorous.       "      Appleton's  Me  eh.  Diet. 

AR-€AD'ED,  a.    Furnished  with  an  arcade. 

AliCII-iE-OG'RA-PIIY,  re.    [Gr.  dpx<m>s,  ancient, 
and  Ypai/>M,  to  write.] 
A  discussion  or  treatise  on  antiquity. 

ARCH-BUT'TRESS,  re.  Same  as  flying  buttress, 
which  see.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

XReil-E-TYP'AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an 
archetype.  Dana. 

XR€II-I-E-PIS'€0-PATE,  re.  The  office  of  an 
arch-bishop. 

AR-€HI-ME'DE$  SCREW,  n*  [From  the  name  of 
the  supposed  inventor.]  An  instrument  for  raising 
water,  formed  by  winding  a  flexible  tube  round  a 
cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  screw.  When  the  screw 
is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  the  lower  end 
immersed  in  water,  by  causing  the  screw  to  revolve, 
the  water  is  raised  to  the  upper  end.       Francis. 

AE-€tII-PE-LAG'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  archi- 
pelago. 

AR-E-NIC'O-LITE,  n.  [L.  arena,  sand,  and  colo, 
to  cherish  or  live.] 

Name  given  to  ancient  worm  holes  in  sand,  pre- 
served in  the  rocks.  Dana. 

AR'GENT-RY,  n.  Silver  plate;  as,  "bowls  of 
frosted  a  rg entry."  Howell. 

AR'GEN-TINE,  n.  White  metal  coated  with  sil- 
ver. Simmonds. 

AR-GIE-LA'CEOUS,  a.  [add.]  Argillaceous  sand- 
stone, is  a  sandstone  containing  much  clay.  Argil- 
laceous iron  ore  is  the  clay-iron  ore.  Dana. 

A-RIS'TU-LATE,  a.    In  hot,  having  a  short  beard 

..or  awn.  A.Gray. 

A.RM,  n.  [add.]  A  branch  of  military  service ;  a 
weapon,  a  fire  arm. 

ARM'-CHEST,  n.  A  military  chest  containing  arms. 

ARM'OR,  n.    [add.]     A  covering  for  one  who  de- 
scends into  the  water  to  seek  for  lost  articles,  &c. 
Edin.  Encyc 


AR-MO-ZEEN', 


A   thick  plain   silk,  generally 


AR-MO-ZINE',   f    black,  and  used  for  clerical  robes. 
Simmonds. 

AR'NI-€A,  n.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  Ptarmica.] 
A  plant  (Arnica  montnna,)  of  the  family  Com- 
posite. It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic  and 
stimulant.  Dunglison. 

AR-RO'BA,  n.  A  Spanish  weight  of  25£  lbs.,  and 
measure  of  about  4  lbs.;  a  Portuguese  weight  of 

..  about  32  lbs.  Simmonds. 

AR'SEN-ID,  Ire,  A  compound  of  arsenic  with 

AR-SEN-I'U-RET,  f  a  metal  or  any  elementary 
substance.  Brande. 

AR-SEN-I'U-RET-ED,  a.  Noting  the  union  of  ar- 
senic with  some  elementary  substance  ;  as,  arsen- 
iureted  hydrogen.  Brande. 

AR-TI-FI'CIAL  HO-Rl'ZON,  re.  A  contrivance  for 
obtaining  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
the  horizon  is  obscured  by  fog,  or  concealed  by  in- 
tervening land.  It  generally  consists  of  a  small 
—  'aining  r~ 
of  whic 
body. 


AR-TIIRHP'0-DA,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  S.p8pov,  a  joint,  and 

Another  name  for  tho  ArUculeita  ;  animals  hav- 
ing jointed  bodies  and  appendages.  Dana. 

AR-TiCU-LA-TOR,  n.    One  who  articulates. 

AR-TO-eAR'PUS,  re.*    The  bread-fruit,  a  genus  of 

"plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Urticacetc  ;  sub- 
order Artocarpeie.  Many  species  are  known,  some 
of  which  yield  valuable  timber,  in  the  forests  of 
Bengal  and  Malabar;  but  the  most  important  spe- 
cies are  the  A.  incisa,  or  true  bread-fruit,  and  A. 
inlegrifolia,  or  jack-fruit.    Imp.  Add.   Edin.  Enc. 

ART  tJN'ION,  n.  An  association  for  encouraging  ar- 
tists by  the  purchase  of  their  works  which  are  usu- 

_  ally  distributed  by  lot  to  the  members.    Fairholt. 

A'RUM,  n.  The  name  applied  to  certain  plants 
growing  in  damp  places,  including  the  Calla,  Taro, 
&c.  A.  Gray. 

AE-UN-DIF'EE-OUS,  a.   Producing  reeds  or  canes- 

AS-AR-A-BAG'CA,  m.  A  name  for  the  Asarum 
Europatum,  the  leaves  and  roots  of  which  are 
emetic,  and  used  in  farriery.  The  powdered  leaves 
form  the  basis  of  most  cephalic  snulfs.  Simmonds. 

AS-BES'TIC,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  asbestos ;  incon- 
sumable. 

AS-CEN'SION-AL,  a.  Noting  ascent  or  ascension; 
ascensional  force ;  ascensional  (inference.    Craig. 

A-SEP'TI€,  a.    Not  liable  to  putrefaction. 

ASH'-PlT,  n.  The  place  where  cinders  fall  under  a 
furnace. 

AS-PECTANT,  re.*  A  term  used  in  heraldry,  when 
two  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  are  borne  face  to  face,  or  op- 
posite each  other.  Ogilvie. 

AS-PER-G-IL'LI-FORM,  a.  In  hot.,  resembling  the 
aspergillns,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches ;  as,  an  aspergilliform 
stigma.  A.  Gray. 

AS-PER'SIVE,  a.    Tending  to  asperse ;  defamatory. 

AS-PIlXLT',  n.  [add.]  A  composition  of  bitumen, 
pitch  and  gravel  used  for  forming  pavements,  and 
as  a  water-proof  cement  for  bridges,  roofs,  &c. 

Francis. 

AS-PHALT',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  asphalt;  as,  to 
asphalt  a  roof. 

AS-PIlALT'ING,  n.    A  covering  with  asphalt. 

AS-PHYX'I-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  asphyxia. 

AS-PHYX'I-A-TED,  I  a.   In  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

AS-PHYX'I^D,  J  Dunglison. 

AS-PHYX-I-A'TION,  n.    A  state  of  asphyxy. 

AS'PIC,  n.  [Fr.]  A  savory  meat  jelly  moulded  into 
a  regular  form  and  containing  portions  of  fowl, 
game,  fish,  &c,  usually  with  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
slieed  pickles.  Thackeray. 

AS-PI-RA'TOR,  n.  In  chem.,  an  apparatus  for  pass- 
ing air  through  liquids  by  means  of  suction.  Dana. 

AS-SER'TION-AL,  a.    Containing  an  assertion. 

Latham. 

AS-STZE'MENT,  n.  A  legalized  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  nllixing  of  the  price  of  bread,  &c., 
according  to  its  quality  and  weight.    Simmonds. 

A-STAT'I€,  ii.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Zonj/ni,  to  stand.] 
ill,  not  stationary;  having  no  tendency  to  tako 
a  fixed  or  definite  position  or  direction  :  thus  a  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle  when  rendered  astatic, 
loses  its  polarity  or  tendency  to  point  in  a  given  di- 
rection. Henry. 

A-STAT'I€-A_L-LY,  a.    In  an  astatic  manner. 

AS-TER-O-LE'PIS,  n.  [Gr.  io-rrjp,  star,  and  AeTri's, 
scale.] 

Lit.,  starry-scale,  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in  a  fos- 
sil state  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  18  or  20  feet  ]on<* 
Hugh  Miller.0 

AS-TROG'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  aarpoi/,  star,  and  vciio-is, 
knowledge.] 

The  science  of  the  stars  in  respect  to  their  mag- 
nitudes, appearance,  &c.  Bouvier. 

AS-TRO-LI-TIIOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  avrpov,  star,  Aiflos, 
stone,  and  Adyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  aerolites.  Dana. 

AS-TR(5M'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  aarpov,  star,  and  nerpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  comparing  tho  light  of  stars  in 
respect  to  its  intensity :  also,  one  who  measures  tho 
light  of  the  stars. 

AS-TROM'E-TRY,  re.  The  art  of  making  measure- 
ments among  the  stars,  or  affixing  their  relative 
magnitude.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

A-STY'LAR,  a.    [Gr.  o  neg.  and  (rrOAos,  pillar.] 

Without  columns  or  pilasters  whore  they  might 
be  expected.  Weale. 

A  TA.UNT'0,  or  A  TAUNT'.  A  phrase  applied  to 
a  vessel  when  she  is  fully  rigged. 

AT'A-YISM,  n.    [L.  atarus,  ancestor.] 
The  recurrence  of  any  disease  or  peculiarity  of 


ancestor  after  it  has  been  Intermitted  for  one  gene- 
ration or  mine;  also  the  recurrence  of  tho  original 
type  of  a  species  in  the  progeny  of  its  varieties. 
Dunglison. 

A-TEL'IER  (a-tel'ya),  n.  [Fr.]  Tho  workroom  or 
studio  of  sculptors  and  painters.        Art  Journal. 

A-THiCU'MA-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  6epp.*lv<a, 
to  heat.] 

Not  transmitting  heat;  opposed  to  diatherma- 
nous.  Melloni. 

AT-MOS-PIIER'IG  EN'GINE,  n.  A  steam  engine 
whose  piston  descends  by  the  pressure  of  tho  at- 
mosphere, when  the  steam  which  raised  it  is  con- 
densed within  the  cylinder.  TomVmson. 

AT-MOS-PIIKE'IC  RAIL'WAY,  re.    A  contrivance 
for  propelling  railway  trains  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  tube  of  iron  placed  between  the  rails. 
Tomlinson. 

A-TQN'IG,  n.    In  gram.,  a  word  that  has  no  accent. 

AT'KO-PAL,     )  a.      [Gr.    a  priv.    and   -rpiwui,    to 

AT'RO-POUS,   <     turn.] 

Without  bending  ;  strait.  In  lot.,  not  inverted; 
applied  to  ovules  which  are  not  inverted  in  their 
early  development.  A.  Gray. 

AT'RO-PIIItfD  (afro-fid),  a.  Affected  with  atro- 
phy ;  abortive.  Carpenter. 

AT'TA-BAL,  n.    See  Atabai,. 

AT-TI-TU'DI-NIZE,  „.  «.  To  assume  affected  at- 
titudes. Johnson. 

AT'TLE,  n.  The  rubbish  or  refuse  of  mines.    Weale. 

AT-TRI'TED,  a.  [L.]    Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

A-TYP'I€,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  tottos,  type.] 

Devoid  of  typical  characters;  producing  a  loss  of 
typical  characters.  Dana. 

AU  -eOV'RANT  (o  koo'riing),  [Fr.]  Lit,  to  the 
course  or  progress  of;  hence  we  say,  that  a  person 
keeps  himself  an  eourant  of  a  subject,  science,  <fec, 
when  he  keeps  pace  with  its  progress,  so  as  per- 
fectly to  understand  its  present  state. 

AUC-TION-EER'ING,  n.  The  act  of  selling  by 
auction. 

AUD'IT-ING,  a.  and  n.    Making  an  audit 

AU-DI-TO'RI-UM,  n.  [L.]  Among  the  Romans, 
an  apartment  for  public  speaking:  hence  applied 
to  any  audience-room,  as  of  a  church.  "Weale. 

AtT-GUST'LY,  adv.     In  an  august  manner. 

AU'RAL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  ear.       Dunglison. 

ATS-CUL-TA'TOR,  n.    One  who  practices  auscul- 

"  tation. 

AUS'PI-CA-TO-RY,  a.   Of  or  belonging  to  auspices. 

AUS-Pl/'CI  AL  (-pish'al),  a.    Pertaining  to  auspie#s ; 

"  as,  auspicial  rites.  Craig ^ 

A.UT'AR€II-Y,  re.     [Gr.  avToi,  self,  and  apxn,  gov- 
ernment. 
Complete  self-government;  autocracy. 

AU-TO-BI-OG'RA-PIIER,  re.    One  who  writes  his 

"  own  life. 

AU-TOC'RA-TEICE,   n.     A  female  absolute  sov- 

"  ereign. 

AU'TO-GRAPH,  a.    In  one's  own  handwriting. 

X'VA,  re.  A  fermented  drink  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
made  from  tho  root  of  the  long-pepper  (Macropi- 
j>er  methysticum.)  Johnston. 

A-VENT'U-RINE,  n.  [add.]  Brownish  glass  span- 
gled throughout  with  copper  filings. 

A-YENT'l'-RINE,  a.  Spangled  throughout  with 
minute  yellow  or  red  scales ;  as,  aventurine  quartz, 
or  feldspar.  Dana. 

A-AVANT'ING,  a.    Missing;  wanting. 

Loud.  Quart  Rev. 

AX'I-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  line  of  the  axis. 

AY'AII,  n.    In  India,  a  native  waiting-maid. 

Malcom. 

AYE'-AYE,  re.*  A  singular  nocturnal  quadruped 
found  in  Madagascar,  (Cheiromi/s  Mailagascarien- 
sis,)  resembling  the  sloth  in  its  habits,  but  classed 
by  some  naturalists  with  the  monkey  tribe,  from 
the  hand -like  structure  of  its  hinder  feet.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  is  called  aye-aye  by 
tho  natives  from  its  peculiar  cry.  Imp.  Add. 

A-ZA'LE-A,  re,  [Gr.  dcaAeos.  dry.] 

A  genus  of  flowering  plants  growing  best  in  dry 
ground.  Beautiful  species  of  the  rhododendron  are 
cultivated  under  this  name.  Craig. 

A-ZO'IC,  a.  [add.]  The  azoic  age,  in  geology,  is 
the  one  preceding  that  of  animal  life.  Dana. 

A-ZC)T'I€  AC/ID,  re.    Nitric  acid. 

A-ZO'TOUS  ACID,  re.    Nitrous  acid. 

AZ'RA-EL,  re.  The  angel  of  death  among  Moham- 
medans. E.  W.  Lane. 

AZ'TEC,  re..  Namo  of  ono  of  the  early  races  in  Mex- 
ico. Prescott 

AZ'TEC,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Aztecs,  which 
inhabited  the  great  plateau  of  that  country  at  tho 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Frescott. 
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BAB'BIT-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc  and 
tin,  also  called  antifriction  metal,  IVom  its  hard- 
ness andsmoothness  id' surface.      F.  R.Delano. 

BA'BY-JUM1"EK,  n.  A  suspensory  hoop  or  sup- 
port for  a  child,  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
by  a  strap  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  used  for 
exercise.  .  Simmonds. 

MI1e£nte,K  [add-]  AreTeler-    Gra^- 

BACILE-LOB-HOOD,  n.    The  state  of  abaohelor. 
Kitto. 
Bachelorism  is  used  though  less  frequently. 

BA-CIL-LiVBI-A,  ti.pl.  [L.  bacillum,  a  small  stick.] 
Name  of  microscopic,  siliceous  infusoria,  consist- 
ing of  slender  rectangular  segments  which  have  the 
power  of  moving  or  sliding  on  each  other.    They 
are  now  regarded  as  plants.  Dana. 

BaCK'BOAED,  n.  [add.]  A  board  worn  on  the 
back  to  vivc  erectness  to  the  figure.     Thackeray. 

BACK'GKOUND,  n.  [add.]  The  space  behind  the 
principal  figures  of  a  picture,  scene,  &c.    Fat, -holt. 

BACK'LASII,  n.  I»  mech.,  the  reaction  or  striking 
back  on  each  other  of  a  set  of  connected  wheels, 
produced  by  irregularities  in  their  velocity  when 
the  moving  power  is  not  uniform,  or  the  load  is  va- 
riable. Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 

BACKSHISH,       )n.    A  word  of  Persian  origin  for 

Bin  -KSII  EESII,  j  present  or  gratuitv.  much  used 
in  the  East.  67.  W.  Curtis. 

BACK-SLTIVING,  n.  A  falling  back  by  dc-rees  from 
one's  faithor  duty.  "Wright. 

BACK'STE-EAM,  n.    A  current -flowing  up-stream. 

BACK'-TIIEUST,  n.    A  thrust  or  stab  behind. 

BACK'-WA-TEE,  n.  [add.]  A  stream  of  water 
discharged,  (as  on  a  bar,  &c,  in  a  harbor,)  to  clear 
away  obstructions.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BAD'GEE,  n.  [add.]  A  licensed  porter  or  carrier 
entitled  to  wear  a  badge.  Simmonds. 

BAD'GrEE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  worrying  with  eager 
pursuit. 

BAG'GAGE-GAR,  n.  A  car  for  conveying  bag- 
gage.    L4»n.] 

BAC'GA-LA,  n.  *  A  two-masted  Arab  boat  used 
both  for  commerce  and  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  .Malabar  coast  and  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is 
generally  of  200  or  250  tuns  burden,  and  sails  with 
great  rapidity.  Imp.  Add. 

BXG'GY,  a.  Loose  like  a  bag  ;  as,  a  baggy  umbrella. 

BAO'MAN,  n.  A  commercial  traveler  employed  to 
solicit  orders  for  manufacturers,  &c.     Thackeray. 

BAG'-NET,  ii.    A  net  for  fishes,  shaped  like  a  bag. 

BAG'SIIOT  SAND,  ii.  In  geol.,  sand  of  the  Eocene 
tertiary  around  Bagshot  in  Surrey  and  elsewhere 
hi  England.  Manic/!. 

BAI'LEY,  n.    [L.  baUium.] 

Originally,  a  court  within  a  fortress ;  now  often 
used  for  a  prison  or  court  of  justice,  as  the   Old 
Bailey  in  London;  the  New  /la'i/ei/  in  Manchester. 
Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

BA-.TO€'€0  (ba-yok'ko),  n.    A  small  copper  coin  in 
the  Eoman  States,  worth  about  three  farthings. 
Simmonds. 

BA'LAAM.  n.  A  cant  term  in  newspaper  offices  for 
articles  describing  something  wonderful,  used  to 
fill  out  the  columns.  Wright. 

BAL'A-CIIONG,  ii.  A  kind  of  cake  formed  of  small 
fishes  or  shrimps,  pounded  up  with  suit  and  spices, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  China  as  a 
condiment  for  rice,  &c.  Waterston. 

BA'LA-LIME'STONE,  n.  A  dark  limestone  asso- 
ciated with  slate,  containing  a  few  specimens  of 
shells  and  corals;  it  forms  part  of  the  Cambrian 
group-  Mantell. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  n.  A  paper  giving  a  summa- 
tion and  balance  of  accounts. 

BALE'-GOODS,  n.  pi.    Goods  done  up  in  bales. 

BA-LEEN',  n.     [Fr.  baleine,  a  whale.]       WnghL 
A  commercial  name  for  plates  of  whale-bone. 

BA'LING-PRESS,  n.  A  power  press  used  i'w  coin- 
pressing  cotton,  goods,  &c,  into  bales  for  transpor- 
tation.  ' 

BALK  (bawk),  v.  i.  To  stop  abruptly  in  one's 
course;  as,  the  horse  balks;  he  balked  in  his 
speech.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  American- 
ism, but  it  occurs  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book 

BALK'Y,  a.  Apt  to  stop  abruptly;  as,  a  balky 
horse.    [Am.] 

BALL,  n.  [add.]  A  ball  and  socket  joint  is  ono  in 
which  a  hall  moves  within  a  socket,  and  admits  of 
motion  in  every  direction.  Francis. 


BAL'LAD-OP'E-EA,  n.  An  opera  in  which  only 
ballads  are  sung.  Ogilrie, 

BAL'LAST,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  (as  a  rail-road) 
with  gravel,  stone,  &c,  in  order  to  make  firm  and 
solid.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BAL'LAST,  n.  [add.]  Gravel,  stone,  &c,  laid  on  a 
rail-road  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BAL-LOON^D',  a.     Swelled  out  like  a  balloon. 

BAL-LOON'-FISH,  n.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  fish 
(genus,  Diodon)  which  have  the  power  of  inflating 
their  bodies  bladder-like,  by  swallowing  air  and 
making  it  pass  into  cavities  beneath  the  skin. 

BAL-LOON'ING,  n.    The  sending  up  of  balloons. ' 

BAL'LOW,  n.  [Huloet  says,  from  bailer.}  A  club 
or  cudgel.    [Obs.J  Shak. 

BALL'-PEOOF,  a.  That  can  not  be  penetrated  by 
balls  from  fire-arms. 

BALL'-EOOM,  n.     A  room  for  balls,  assemblies,  &c. 

BALL'-VALVE,  n.  A  contrivance  by  which  a  ball 
placed  in  a  circular  cup  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom, 
operates  as  a  valve.  Francis. 

BA-LOE'NI-CEPS,  n.  *  A  gigantic  grallatorial  bird, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  large 
beak  somewhat  resembling  the  boat-bill,  lately 
found  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Its  large  flat  biil 
must  be  useful  to  it  in  capturing  and  crushing  the 
lizards  and  other  reptiles  on  which  it  feeds. 

Imp.  Add. 

BAL'SAM,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  with  balsam. 

BAL'SAM.E'D,  pp.  or  a.    Impregnated  with  balsam. 

BAL'ZA-EINE,  n.  A  light  mixed  material  of" 
worsted  and  cotton,  for  ladies'  dresses.   Simmonds. 

BAM,  11.    An  imposition  ;  a  cheat.  [  Vulg.]    Wright. 

BAM-BOO',   i).  t.    To   flog  with   the  bamboo.      In 
Chinese  courts,  it  is  done  on  the  back  and  thighs. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

BA'MI-A,  ii.  A  species  of  small  fish,  (Silurus,)  found 
in  the  Eed  Sea.  Ogiltie. 

BAN'GA-TIN,  n.  A  kind  of  tin  obtained  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  (originally  from  the  island  of 
Banca,)  equal  to  English  refined.  Simmonds. 

BAND'AGE,  v.  t.    To  bind  up  with  a  bandage. 

BAN-DA'LA,  n.    Name  of  the  fiber  from  which  Ma- 
nilla wdiito  rope  is  made.  It  is  an  outer  layer  of  tho 
abaca  (Musa  texlilis,)  a  variety  of  the  plantain. 
Simmonds. 

BXN'DO-LINE,  n.  A  gummy  preparation  for  tho 
hair,  made  usually  of  Iceland  moss  or  linseed  with 
water,  and_perfumed.  Simmonds. 

BAND'-SHAP^D,  a.     Shaped   like  a  band;    long 
and  narrow,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Zostera  marina. 
_  lien  slow. 

BANg'GLE-EAES,  n.pl.  Loose  hanging  ears  like 
those  of  a  dog,  an  imperfection  in  a  horse.    Wright. 

BAN'IS-TEE,  n.  This  word  was  originally  a  cor- 
ruption of  baluster,  but  is  now  (as  stated  by 
Clarke)  very  commonly  used  in  England.     Wright. 

BAN'JO,  n.  A  stringed  musical  instrument  used 
chiefly  by  negroes.  Simmonds. 

BANK,  v.  i.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank  ;  to  carry 
on  banking. 

BANK'-FENCE,  n.  A  fence  consisting  of  a  bank  of 
earth.  _ 

BAN'NOCK-FLUKE,  n.    Scotch  for  turbot. 

Watt.  Scott. 

BANTAM-WORK,  n.  Name  of  gaudily  varnished 
Japanned  work.  Simmonds. 

B A  P-TIS'MAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  baptismal  manner. 

bXR'BA-EA,  n.  A  term  used  in  logic,  being  the 
first  words  in  technical  verses  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  various  forms  of  the  syllogism  ;  it  indicates 
a  syllogism  whose  three  propositions  are  universal 
affirmatives.  Whately. 

BAEB.E'D'-AE'EOW,  n*    In  heraldry,  a  term  de- 
noting that  the  head  of  an  arrow  is  barbed  or  jagged. 
Ogilvie. 

BAR'BEL-LATE,  a.     [L.  barba,  beard.] 
In  oot.,  having  bearded  or  barbed  bristles.  A.  Gray. 

BAR-BEL'LU-LATE,  a.  In  lot.,  a  diminutive  of 
barbellate.  A.  Gray. 

BAR'BI-CAN.     See  Baebacan. 

BAEE'BONES,  n.  A  canting  fanatic.  [Coll.]    Wright. 

BA-REGE  (ba-raje'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  gauze-like  material 
for  ladies'  dresses,  vails,  &c.,  of  worsted,  or  silk  and 
worsted.  Simmonds. 

BXE'GAIN-ING,  n.    The  making  of  bargains. 

BAE'-GOWN,  11.    A  lawyer's  gown  in  England. 
Ogilvie. 

BARK'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  bark. 

BARK'-LOUSE.n .  An  insect(vij>7«s)that  infests  trees. 

BAB'LEY-EAKE,  n.    Cako  made  of  barley. 

BAII'LEY-MEAL,  11.    Meal  made  of  barley. 

BAE'.MA-CIDE,  a.  Imaginary  or  pretended;  ap- 
plied to  entertainments  :  From  a  story  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  concerning  a  beggar  who  asked  food  of 


one  of  the  princes  of  the  Barmae  lamilv  (L.  Barme- 
cides), which  nourished  at  Bagdad  just  before  na- 
roun  Al-Easchid.  The  Barmaoide  ordered  food,  and 
before  it  could  be  brought,  called  on  the  besrsar 
(naming  the  dishes)  to  fall  to  and  eat.  The  beegar 
humored  the  joke,  pretending  to  eat,  and  praising 
each  imaginary  dish,  till  be  ended  by  declaring  that 
he  could  eat  no  more.  Hence  the  expression,  a 
Barmacide  or  imaginary  feast,  &c.     Thackeray. 

BAE'-MAID,  n.  A  female  who  attends  the  bar  of  a 
tavern,  a  beer  shop,  or  a  spirit  shop.    Simmonds. 

BAE'NA-BEE,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  lady-bird. 

BAE'NA-GLES  (bar'na-klz),  n.  pi.  A  familiar  or 
cant  name  for  spectacles. 

Wright.    Dickens.     [Fug.] 

BAEN'-YAED,  n.    A  yard  near  a  barn. 

BAEN'-YAED,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  barnyard,  as  fowls. 

BA-E0€'O,  n.  A  term  in  logic,  to  indicate  a  form 
of  syllogism  of  which  the  first  proposition  is  a  uni- 
versal affirmative,  and  the  other  two  particular 
negatives.  Whately. 

BA-EOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   0<xpos,  weight,  and   Adyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  weight  or  gravity.  Ogilvie. 

BAE'ON,  n.  [add.]  A  term  used  among  the  modern 
Armenians  as  a  title  of  respect,  but'not  of  rank, 
like  Sir.  Seropyan. 

BAE'BA-COON,  n.  [Sp.]  A  slave  warehouse  or 
fort  for  slavers  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

Simmonds. 

BXE'EEL-OR'GAN,  11.  The  common  hand-organ 
containing  a  barrel  with  pins  whose  revolution 
opens  the  key-valves,  and  produces  the  music. 

Simmonds. 

BAE-EI-GAD'EE,  n.     One  who  raises  barricades. 

BAE'-WAY,  n.  A  passage  into  a  field  bavins  bars 
which  take  out  of  the  posts.  Wright. 

BAS'GtTLE  BRIDGE,  n.     [Fr.  bascule,  a  swing.] 
A  swing  bridge  or  lifting  bridge  for  draws,  canals, 
&c.  Simmonds. 

BASE'-LINE,  11.  A  main  line  taken  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  tho 
whole  depends ;  as  in  surveying,  in  military  opera- 
tions, in  perspective,  &c.  Francis. 

BA'SI-FLffD  (bas'e-fkle),  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into 
a  salifiable  base. 

BA-SIS'O-LTJTE,  a.  In  bot.,  noting  leaves  prolonged 
at  the  base.  .      Wright. 

BASK'ET-GAE'RIAGE,  n.  A  small  ponv  chaise 
made  of  basket  work.  Simmonds. 

BASK'ET-RY,  n.    Baskets  in  general. 

BAS'NET,  n.  A  light  helmet,  generally  without  a 
visor,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin. 

Fairholt. 

BASQUE  (bisk),  a.  Belonging  to  Biscay,  or  its 
people. — n.    A  lady's  jacket  with  a  very  short  skirt. 

BAS'1-NET.     See  Basket. 

BASS'-HORN,  n.  A  wind-instrument  of  music  of  low- 
tone,  deeper  than  the  bassoon.    Moore's  Cyc.  Mas. 

BlS'SO,  11.  [It]     A  bass-voice ;  one  who  sings  bass. 

BASTARD,  n.  [add.]  The  bastard-title  of  a  book  is 
an  abbreviated  or  half-title  on  a  page  preceding  the 


between  the  coarsest  cut  and  the  second  cut. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BASTION  FT),  a.    Furnished  with  a  bastion. 

BASTON,  n.*  [Fr.]  A  staff  or  cudgel  used  in 
tournaments ;  in  heraldry,  a  staff  or  cudgel,  gene- 
rally borne  as  a  mark  of  bastardy,  and  properly 
should  contain  one-eighth  in  breadth  of  the  bend- 
sinister.  Ogilvie. 

BAS'Y-LOTJS,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  basyle. 
Prof.  Graham. 

BAT,  n.  [add.]  In  bricklayer*  work,  a  piece  of  a 
brick  less  than  one-half  of  its  length.  Gwitt. 

BATH'ING-MA-ClniNE',    n.     A    small    room    on 
wheels  to  be  driven  into  the  water  for  the  conven- 
ience of  bathers,  who  undress  and  dress  therein. 
Simmonds. 

BATH'-MET-AL,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  of  four  and 
a  half  ounces  of  zinc  and  ono  pound  of  brass. 

Francis. 

BATII-Y-MKT'EI€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  bathym- 
etry. _ 

BA-TIIYM'E-TRY,  n,  [Gr.  paflos,  depth,  and  ^.e- 
rpoi;  measure.] 

The   art  or   science  of  sounding    or  measuring 
depths  in  the  sea.  Dana. 

BAT'S'-WING,  n.  A  form  of  gas-burner  -with  a  slit 
at  tho  top  instead  of  a  round  hole,  so  that  the  gas 
issuing  from  this  burns  in  a  flame  shaped  like  a 
bat's  icing.  Francis. 

Mtster  \ n-    Ho  wh0  hoUls  thc  bat  in  C1'icket' 
BATTER, '«.    [Fr.   batire.]      [add.]      A  backward 
slope  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  plumb- 
line  fall  within  the  base.  Weale. 
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BEN 


BIV 


Y,    n.    [add.]      A  body   of  cannon  take 
cly  ;  as,  a  ship's  battery. 

Simmonds.    Craig. 


cor  in  tho  East 

Ogilvie. 
ig  roll  of  linen 
'  Bayeux,  upon 


BAT'TLE-FIELD,  11.    A  place 
BAWL,  n.    A  loud  prolonged  cry. 
BAY-A-DEEE',  [Fr.]     A  female  da 

BA-YEtTX'-TiP'ES-TEY,  n.  A  1< 
cloth,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  ( 
which  a  continuous  representation  or  tlie  events 
connected  with  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  is  worked  in  woolen  thread  of  different 
colors.  Fairholt. 

BAY'ING,  n.  _The  barking  of  a  dog,  as  at  game,  &c. 

BAY'-WIN-DOW,  n.  [subs.]  In  arch.,  a  window 
forming  a  bay  or  recess  in  a  room,  and  projecting 
outward  from  the  wall,  either  in  a  rectangular, 
polygonal,  or  semi-circular  form,  often  corruptly 
called  a  bow-window.        Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

BA-ZAAE',  In.  [add.]    A  sale  or  fancy  articles  for 

BA-ZAR        f     some  charitable  or  religious  object. 
Simmonds. 

BDEL-L5M'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  /35eAAa.  a  leech.] 

A  cupping  glass  to  which  are  attached  a  scarifica- 
tor and  an  exhausting  syringe.  Dunglison. 

BEACH,-!),  t.  To  run  upon  a  beach;  as,  to  beach 
a  ship. 

BEACIl'ING,  n.    The  act  of  running  a  vessel  on  a 

BEA'CON-FlRE,  n.    A  fire  lighted  up  as  a  signal. 
Prescott. 

BEA'€ON-LESS,  a.    Having  no  beacon. 

BEAD,  v.  t.    To  ornament  with  beads  or  beading. 

BEAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  beads;  ornamented 
with  beads. 

BEAD'-IIOUSE.     See  Bede-House. 

BEAD'ING,  n.  In  arch.,  a  molding  in  imitation  of 
beads.  Simmonds. 

BEAD'-MOLD,   n.     A  species  of   fungus  or  mold, 
the  stems  of  which  consist  of  single  cells   loosely 
jointed  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads. 
Imp.  Add. 

BEAD'-TOOL,  n.  A  tool  having  its  cutting  face  of 
a  convex  form,  to  make  bead-work. 

BEAM'LET,  n.    A  small  beam  of  light.       Drake. 

BEAR'ING,  n.  [add.]  In  mech.,  that  part  of  a  shaft 
or  axle  which  is  in  contact  with  the  supports.  Weale. 

BEA'YER,  a.    Made  of  beaver  ;  as,  a  beaver  hat. 

BECIIE  DE  MER  (bashe'  de  mar'),  »'■  French 
name  for  the  sea-slug  or  trepans,  a  species  of  Holo- 
thuria,  much  esteemed  as  a  culinary  delicacy  among 
the  Chinese.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

BED'DING,  n.  [add.]  In  geol,  the  state  or  position 
of  beds  and  layers.  Dana. 

BED'-PLATE.     See  Base-Plate. 

BED'-STEPS,  n.  pi.     Steps  for  ascending  a  bed. 

BEE,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  a  combination  of  reeds 
connected  with  the  mouth-piece  or  an  oboe,  and 
other  similar  wind-instruments.     B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

BEE'-LTNE,  n.  The  shortest  and  most  direct  line 
from  one  place  to  another,  like  that  of  a  bee  through 
the  air.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

BEER'Y,  a.  Of  or  resembling  beer;  affected  by 
beer.  Frasier. 

BEE'TLE,  n.  [add.]  A  machine  used  to  produce 
figured  fabrics  by  pressure  from  corrugated  or  in- 
dented rollers.  Appletons  Mech.  Diet. 

BEE'TLING,  a.  [add.]  Noting  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing figures  on  fabrics  by  means  of  a  beetle. 

BE-GUM',  13.  t.    To  daub  or  cover  with  gum. 

BE-LECT'UKE,  v.  t.  To  vex  with  lectures  ;  to  lect- 
ure frequently. 

BE-L-GEA'VI-A,  11.  A  fashionable  quarter  of  Lon- 
don, round  Pimlico.  Thackeray. 

BEL-OEA'VI-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Belgravia,  or  to 
fashionable  life. 

BELL '-BIRD,  n.  A  South  American  bird  (Procnias 
caruncii/iitii)  whose  loud  sonorous  voice  resembles 
the  tolling  of  a  bell.  Edwards. 

BELL'-euANK,  «.*  The  crank  used  to  ring  a  bell ; 
a  rectangular  lever  by  which  the  direction  of  motion 
is  changed  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees. 

_  Francis. 

BEL'LI-eOSE,  a.  [L.  bellicosus.]  Disposed  to  con- 
tention^ pugnacious.  Wright. 

BELL'-JAR,  n.    A  bell-shaped  jar  used  by  chemists. 

BELL'-MOUTII.ffD,  a.  Gradually  expanded  at  the 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Murryatt. 

BELT'ING,  ii.  The  material  of  which  belts  are 
made;  belts  taken  collectively. 

BENCH,  n.  [add.]  A  long  table  at  which  artists 
and  mechanics  work. — Bench-Sine,  a  circular  saw 
attached  to  a  bench.— Bench-Shears,  huge  shears 
secured  to  a  bench.— Bench-  Vice,  a  vice  fastened 
to  a  bench. 


surveying  and  leveling,  a 
rvey  for  future  reference. 
Francis. 

BEND'ER,  n.   A  spree  or  frolic.     lAm.  and  vulga r.] 
Bartlett. 
The  best  quality 
Halliwell. 

BE-NlG'NANT-LY,  adv.    With  benignity. 

BENNE'-OIL,  ii.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Sesamum  orientate,  used  in  medicine. 

V.  S.  Dispensatory. 

BEN'-NUT,  n.  [add.]  Oil  of  ben,  is  an  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Meringa  aptera,  much  valued 
by  watchmakers  and  perfumers  for  its  sweetness 
and  fluidity.  Wells'  Annual. 

BENT'Y,  a.  Abounding  in  bents  or  stalks  of  with- 
ered grass. 

r.KN'ZKsE,  n.    Another  name  for  benzole. 

BEN'ZOLE,  ii.  [From  benzoin,  and  L.  oleum,  oil.] 
An  oily  substance  obtained  from  bituminous 
coal,  consisting  of  twelve  parts  of  carbon,  and  six  of 
hydrogen.  It  has  great,  solvent  powers  and  is  used 
by  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  and  gutta  percha ; 
aiso  for  cleaning  soiled  kid  gloves,  and  for  other 
purposes. — The  name  benzidine  is  sometimes  given 
to  this  substance  when  used  for  cleaning  purposes. 
Gregory.    Simmonds. 

BE-REGE'.     ScoBaeeok 

BERG,  »._  [add.]     A  contraction  of  ice-berg.    Kane. 

BERG'MEAL,  ii.  [Ger.  Berg,  mountain,  and  Meld, 
meal.] 

An  earth  resembling  fine  flour  composed  of  the 
shells  of  infusoria,  and  sometimes  eaten  to  stay 
hunger.  Johnston. 

BERTH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  berths ;  as,  to  berth 
passengers  in  a  ship. 

BER'YL-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  /BrjpvAAo;,  beryl,  and  elfios, 
appearance.] 

In  crystallography,  a  solid  consisting  of  two 
twelve-sided  pyramids  put  base  to  base,  as  in  the 
beryl.  Dana. 

BE-SET'MENT,  n.  The  state  or  being  beset,  as  in 
ice.  Kane. 

BE-SLOB'BER.     See  Beslttbbfr. 

BETII'EL,  n.  [Heb.]  A  name  given  to  certain 
houses  or  worship;   as  for  seamen,  &c. 

BE-TON'  (be-tong'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  concrete  or 
hydraulic  cement,  rendered  more  compact  by  being 
mixed  with  gravel,  pebbles,  &c.,  and  used  in  sub- 
marine works  as  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

Simmonds. 

BE-TWEEN'-DECKS,  n.  pi.  The  open  space  be- 
tween two  decks  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

BE-ZO'NI-AN,  n.  [It.  bisogno.]  A  low  fellow  or 
scoundrel.  Shak. 

BHANG.     See  Bangue. 

BI. — In  most  branches  of  science  bi  in  composition 
denotes  two,  twice,  doubly ;  as.  bidentate,  two- 
toothed  ;  biternate,  doubly  ternnte,  &c. 

Bi.— In  chemistry,  bi  in  composition  denotes  that 
the  compound  contains  two  parts  or  equivalents  of 
the  first  mentioned  ingredient  to  one  or  the  other; 
thus,  a  bichromate,  or  potash  contains  two  parts  of 
chromic  acid  to  one  of  potash. 

Bl-AC'ID,  a.  Capable  ol  combining  with  two  parts 
or  equivalents  of  acid. 

Bl-A-GU'MI-NATE,  a.  Having  points  or  extremi- 
ties in  two  directions.  JJenslow. 

BT-AN-THER-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Having  or  producing 
two  anthers. 

Bl-AC-EIC'U-LATE,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  having  two 
ea'j-like  projections  at  the  base  of  a  leaf.    A.  Gray. 

BI-AX'I-AL,  a.     In  optics,  having  two  axes. 

Bl-BA'SI€J,  a.  Capable  of  combining  with  two  parts 
or  equivalents  of  a  base;  or  containing  two  equi- 
valents or  a  base  to  one  of  acid.  Gregory. 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPII'IC-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biblio- 
graphical manner. 

BIB-LI-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  /Si/SAior,   book,  and  Adyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  books.     Also,  biblical  literature. 

BIB-LI-OP'E-GY,  n.  [Gr.  0i/3AiW,  book,  and  irnyrou, 
to  set  or  make  fast.] 

The  art  or  book-binding.  Ogilvie. 

BI-€AR'I-NATE,  a.  Having  two  keel-like  projec- 
tions.  _  A.  Gray. 

Bl-GHRO'MATE,  a.  Containing  two  parts  or  chro- 
mic acid  to  one  or  tho  other  ingredients;  as,  a  bi- 
chromate_of  potash.  Gregory. 

BT-€ON'€AVE,  a.  Noting  a  double  concavity';  as 
bi-concave  vertebral.  Carpenter. 

Bl-60R'P0-BAL,  a.     Having  two  bodies.     Smart. 

BI-COR'PO-I:  ATE.  a*  In  heraldry,  double-bodied  ; 
as,  a  lion  having  one  head  and  two  bodies.   Ogilcie. 

BI-CRE'NATE,  a.  Crenate,  or  toothed,  in  two  re- 
spects, as  in  the  case  of  leaves  whose  crcnatures 
are  themselves  crenate.  Ogilvie. 

~-F'ID-ATE,  a.     Having  two  clefts  ;  divided. 


BIF'I-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  an&Jllum,  thread.] 
Two-threaded;  involving  the  use  of  two  threads; 
as,  bijilar  suspension,  a  bijilar  balance.  A  bifilar 
micrometer  (often  called  a  bijilar)  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  minute  distances  or  angles  by  means 
of  two  very  minute  threads  (usually  spider-lines) 
one  of  which,  at  least,  is  movable.   //.  A.  Newton. 

Bl-FO'LI-O-LATK.  a.    [L.  bis,  nm\  folium,  a  leaf] 
In   but.,  having  two  leaflets,  as  some  compound 
leaves.  A.  Gray. 

BIG'GIN',  n.  [add.]  A  contrivance  for  holding  coffee- 
grounds  (being  a  small  bag  or  a  metallic  vessel  min- 
utely perforated  at  the  bottom)  through  which 
boiling  water  is  poured.  Wright. 

BIG'- 'WIG,  ».  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  con- 
sequence ;  as,  the  big-wigs  of  society.     Thackeray. 

BIO'-WIOG/JD  (-wigd).  a.  Noting  consequence  or 
pomposity  of  manner.  [Eng.] 

BILG'Y,  a.     Having  the  smell,  &c,  of  bilge-water. 

BILL,  n.  [add.]     The  point  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
Totten. 
Bill  of  fare,  a  list  of  dishes  at  a  dinner,  &c—  True 
bill,  a  bill  of  indictment  returned  by  a  grand-jury. 

BILLED  (Mid),   a.     Furnished  with  a  bill,  as  a  bird. 

BILI.'-BRO-KEE,  n.  Ono  who  negotiates  the  dis- 
count of  bills. 

BILL'IIOOK,  11.     A  small  hatchet  with  curved  edge. 
CampbelFs  Mil.  Diet. 

BIL'LY,  ii.     A  cant  name  lor  a  watchman's  club. 

BI-MEM'BRAL,  a.    Having  only  two  members. 

BI-MES'TEI-AL,  a.  [L.  bimestris.]  Occurring  in 
or  lasting  two  months.  Ogilvie. 

BI-NO'MI-AL,   n.     In  math.,  a  quantity  consisting 
of  two  terms  united  by  the  sign  plus  or  minus. 
Wright. 

BI-NU'CLE-AE,  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nucleus,  a 
kernel.] 
Having  two  nuclei,  or  central  points. 

BI  0-DY-NAM'ICS,  11.  pi.     [Gr.  0IOS,  lire,  and  Svva- 
jut,  strength.] 
The  doctrine  or  vital  rorces.  Dunglison. 

BI-0-L5G'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  biology. 

BI-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  01O!,  life,  and  Adyof.  discourse.] 
The  science  of  lire.  A  term  now  chiefly  applied  to 
a  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
life-force,  called  either  magnetic  or  odylic  force, 
which  obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  of  magnetism, 
and  through  which  one  individual  may  by  mani- 
pulation, or  by  a  simple  action  of  bis  will  or  mind 
under  certain  conditions,  control  the  mental  states 
and  actions  of  another  individual.  Dana. 

Bl-PAL'MATE,  a.  Noting  a  palmate  arrangement 
on  secondary  petioles  which  are  palmately  arranged 
on  the  primary  petiole.  lie  n  slow. 

Bl-PLI'eATE.  a,  [L.  bis,  and  plico,  to  fold.] 

Doubly  folded  in  a  transverse  manner.    Ifenslenc. 

Ill'   I'OXT,  \n.    A  name  applied  to  books  print- 

Bl'-PoNT'INE,  j  ed  at  Deuxponts  or  Bipontium 
in  Holland.  Clarke. 

BI-PUNt'T'lT-ATE,  a.  Having  two  punctures  or 
punctuations. 

BT-PY-RAM'I-DAL,  a.  Consisting  or  two  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base ;  as,  a  bi-pyramidal  dodeca- 
hedron ;  having  a  pyramid  at  each  or  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  prisin,  as  in  quartz  crystals.  Dana. 

BiUD'ING-PIECE,  n.  A  fire-arm  for  shooting 
birds.  Craig. 

BI-KHFT-XNG'GU-LAR,  a.  Containing  two  right- 
angles;  as,  a  bi-rectangular  spherical  triangle. 

TAXIK'ES,  a.    Birchen  ;  as,  birken  groves.    Burns. 

BiltTII'DAY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  day  of  birth,  or 
its  anniversary.  Wright. 

BiRTH'-SIN,  n.    An  old  term  for  original  sin. 

BIS-€AY'AN,  n.     A  native  of  Biscay. 

I'.IS-t-'AY'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Biscay  or  its  people- 

BJ'SE  (beeze),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cold  north  wind  which 
prevails  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, nearly  the  same  as  the  Mistral. 

Diet,  de  fAcad. 

RT-SEt'.'TRIX,  n.  In  bi-axial  polarization,  the 
line  bi-sccting  the  angle  between  the  two  axes  of 
polarization.  Dana. 

BI-SE'RI-AL.     See  Bi-seriate. 

Bl-SfiE'EATE,  a.  Doubly  serrate,  or  having  the 
serratures  serrate,  as  in  some  leaves.       A.  Gray. 

BIS-MIL'LAII,  ea-cl.  [Turkish.]  An  exclamation 
much  used  by  Turks,  signifying  In  the  name  of 
God  ! 

BISQUE  (bisk),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  or  unglazed  white 
porcelain.     It  is  much  used  for  statuettes.  Ac. 

Art  Journal. 

BIT'INfi-IN,  n.  In  etching,  the  process  or  corroding 
or  eating  into  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  an  acid. 
(See  Etch.)— The  verb  bite-in  is  sometimes  used. 
Francis. 

Bl'-YXLYffD  (-valvdl,  a.  Furnished  with  two 
alves;  as,  a  bi-valvcd  mollusk.  Dana. 


DOVE,  WOLF,   BOOK;    RtLE,  BULL;    YI"CIOUS.-€  as  K ;    G  as  J;    S  as  Z ;    BH  as  SB;    THIS. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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BLACK'-ART,  to.  [add.]  This  name  was  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  necromancy  under  the  idea 
that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from  niger,  blaek, 
(instead  of  veicpos,  a  dead  person,  and  nam.u,  divi- 
nation) Wright. 

BLACK'  GUR'R ANT,  to.    A  garden  fruit  (Biles  ni- 
grum), used  for  jellies,  jams,  ix.,  of  a  blaek  color. 
Loudon. 

BLXCK'-DRXUGHT,  to.  A  name  given  to  a  form 
of  cathartic  medicine,  composed  of  senna  and  mag- 
nesia. Dunglison. 

BLACK'-FLAG,  n.    The  flag  of  a  pirate.  Walt.  Scott. 

BLACKS,  n.  pi.  Name  of  a  kind  of  ink  used  in  cop- 
per-plate printing,  prepared  from  the  charred  husks 
of  the  grape  and  residue  of  the  wine-press. 

Simmonds. 

BLAD'DER-WRACK  (-rak),  to.  The  common  leath- 
ery sea-weed  (Fuciis  resiciilosus.)  Wright. 

BLANK,  to.    [add.]     A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  he 
made  into  something;  as,  a  coin,  a  woodscrcw,  &e. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BLAST,  to.  [add.]  A  current  of  air  directed  into  a 
furnace  by  some  contrivance,  as  bellows,  &c,  to 
quicken  combustion  ;  the  terms  hot-blast  anil  cold- 
blast  are  employed  to  designate  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  heated  or  not  heated,  before  entering  the 
furnace.  Simmonds. 

BLAS-TE'MA,  to.  [Gr.]  In  hot,  the  embryo  in  a 
seed  apart  from  the  cotvledon  ;  in  tool.,  the  prim- 
itive basis  of  an  organ  yet  unformed,  from  which 
it  proceeds  or  grows.  "'The  blastema  of  bone  is 
a  sub-transparent  glairy  matter,  containing  a  mul- 
titude of  minute  corpuscles."  Owen. 

BLAS-TE'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  /3Aiern),ua,  a  bud  or  shoot.] 
Noting  the   rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in  its 
state  of  formation.  Dunglison. 

BLAST'-IIOLE,  n.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pump, 
through  which  water  enters.  Miming  Journ. 

BLAS'TO-DEBM,  to.  [Gr.  pAcco-ros,  a  germ,  and 
fie'paa,  skin.] 

The  so-called   germinal  membrane  in  an  ovum, 
enclosing  the  yolk.  Carpenter. 

BLASTO-DERM'ie,  a.  Relating  to  the  blasto- 
derm. Carpenter. 

BLA'TANT,  a.  [add.]    Noisy ;  brawling. 

BLET3,  n.  pi.  Spots  on  over-ripe  fruits  when  de- 
composition has  commenced.  Ogiloie. 

BLfiT'TING,  n.  [Fr.  hlette,  over-ripe.] 

The  spotted  appearance  of  over-ripe  fruits  when 
decomposition  has  commenced.  Lindley. 

BLINDAGE,  n.  A  timber  framing  to  cover  troops, 
workmen,  sentries,  &c.  Clarice. 

BLIND'-GOAL,  to.  Coal  that  burns  without  flame  ; 
anthracite  coal.  Simmonds. 

BLIND'ER,  to.  He  or  that  which  blinds.  Blinders 
are  the  broad  pieces  of  leather  on  a  bridle  near  the 
eyes  of  a  horse,  to  hinder  him  from  seeing  on  the 
side. 

BLIND'-FISH,  n.    A  variety  of  fish   (AmhVyopsis 
spelteus)    destitute    of  eyes,  found  in  the  waters 
which  occur  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky. 
Wyman. 

BLTND'-MAN,  n.    1.  One  who  is  without  sight. 
2.  A  person  who  makes  out  indistinct  addresses 
of  letters  in  a  post-office.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

BLIS'TER-STEEL,  l».     Steel  covered  on  the 

BLIS'TERiJD-STKEL,  |  surface,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  with  blisters  produced  by  the  forma- 
tion and  bursting  of  vesicles  filled  with  gaseous 
carbon.  Tomlinson. 

BL5B,  n.  A  blunt  end;  a  small  drop  or  lump  of 
something  viscid  or  thick  ;  a  drop.  Wright. 

BLOCK,  n.  [add.]  A  lot  or  open  space  of  ground  in  a 
city,  corresponding  to  that  occupied  bv  a  solid  mass 
of  buildings.  Bartlett.    Howitt. 

BLONDE,  n.  [add.]  A  choice  kind  of  silk  lace  used 
by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

BLONDE',  a.  Having  a  fair  color  or  complexion. 

BLOOD'-IIEAT,  n.  Of  the  same  heat  with  tho  nat- 
ural temperature  of  blood. 

BLOOD'-RE-LA'TION,  n.  One  connected  by  blood 
or  descent. 

BLOOM'ER,  n.  A  name  used  to  denote  a  very  short 
dress  for  ladies,  and  also  a  broad  brimmed  hat. 

BLOOM'ING,  n.  1.  The  process  of  making  blooms, 
as  of  iron,  also  called  shingling. 

2.  A  clouded   appearance   which   varnish  some- 
times assumes  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture.  Ogilvie. 

BLOTCHED  (blotclit),  a.  Having  the  color  in  coarse 
spots  or  blotches.  Henslow. 

BLOW,  v.  1.  [add.]  To  Mow  hot  and  cold,  is  to  favor 
a  thing  at  one  time  and  treat  it  coldly  at  another.— 
To  hlow  up  a  person,  is  to  abuse  or  scold  him  vio- 
lently. [  Vulgar.]— To  hlow  of,  is  to  let  off,  as 
steam. 

BLOWER,  n.    A  contrivance  for  driving  a  current 


of  air  inio  something;  as,  in  furnaces,  cotton-spin- 
ning, &c._  BeWs  Tech.  Diet. 

BLO  W'-l  1  OLE,  n.  A  cavern  i  n  a  cliff,  at  the  water- 
level,  opening  to  the  air  at  its  further  extremity, 
so  that  the  waters  rush  in  with  each  surge  and  rise 
in  a  lofty  jet  from  the  extremity.  Dana. 

BLOW-OFF'-PIPE,  to.  A  pipe  at  the  foot  of  a 
steam-boiler,  through  which  the  sediment,  &c,  is 
driven  out  by  the  passage  of  steam.  This  is  blow- 
ing of.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BLUE,  n.    A  well  known  color,  as  seen  in  tho  sky. 

BLUE,  a.  [add.]    Low  in  spirits ;  melancholy. 

BLUE'-BER'RY,  n.  A  kind  of  whortleberry  {Vac- 
cinatum L'ennsylranicum)  common  iu  America. 

BLUE'-BOOK,  71..  [add.]  In  Eng.,  a  name  given  to 
parliamentary  documents,  from  their  being  bound 
in  blue  covers.  Also,  a  book  containing  the  address 
of  persons  ill  the  higher  walks  of  life.     [Eng.] 

Simmonds. 

BLUE'-GRASS,  n.  A  variety  of  grass  (Poa  com- 
pressa).  Jconog.  Encyc. 

BLUETNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  rendering  blue  ;  as, 
the  blueing  of  iron.  Wright. 

_2.  A  small  bag  of  indigo  used  by  washerwomen. 

BLUE'-PILL,  n.  A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  used 
as  an  aperient. 

BLUFF-OFF',  V.  *.    To  repulse  rudely.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

BLUNT,  n.     A  cant  name  for  money. 

Wrighfs  Prov.  Diet. 

BOARD'ING-NET'TINGS,  n.  pi.    Strong  net-work 
of  cords  to  prevent  the  boarding  of  a  ship  in  battle. 
Totten. 

BOARD'ING  PIKE,  n.  A  pike  used  by  sailors  in 
boarding  a  vessel.  Totten. 

BOAT'-IIOUSE,  n.    A  house  for  sheltering  boats. 

BOAT'-SIlELL,  n.  A  familiar  name  of  a  common 
species  of  shell,  of  the  genus  Cymba. 

BoB'BEE-Y,  n.    A  disturbance.     [  Vulgar.] 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

BOB'-WIIITE,  n.  A  name  of  the  common  partridge 
of  North  America  (Di/mitojihorus  Virginianus) 
derived  from  the  note  of  the  bird.    Iconog.  Eneyc. 

BO'DLE  (bo'dl),  «,  A  very  small  coin  ;  a  Scotch 
penny.  Walt.  Scott. 

BOD'KIN.  n.    [add.]    A  printer's  tool  used  for  pick- 
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Hansard's  Ti/ji. 

BOD'Y-COAT,  n.  A  gentleman's  swallow-tailed 
dress-coat.  Simmonds. 

BOG'-TROT-TING,  a.  Living  among  bogs,  as  a 
bog-trotting  Irishman. 

BO'GUS,  a.  Spurious,  a  term  originally  applied  to 
counterfeit  coin,  and  hence  denoting  any  thing 
counterfeit.     Mot.]  Bartlett. 

BOIL'ER,  to.  [add.]  In  mech.,  the  vessel  in  which 
steam  is  produced  for  giving  motion  to  a  steam 
engine.  Craig. 

BOIL'ER-PLATES,  n.  pi.  Name  given  to  a  quality 
of  plates  of  iron  used  for  making  boilers,  tanks, 
vessels,  &c.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

BOLL'- WORM,  n.  An  insect  that  destroys  the  cot- 
ton-pod. Burnett. 

BOLT'ER,  n.  One  who  bolts ;  applied  to  a  horse 
who  starts  suddenly  aside,  and  to  a  man  who 
breaks  away  from  his  party.  Clarke. 

BO-LU'LI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  sausage. 

BOM-BAPT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  With  inflation  of  style. 

BONP'ING,  n.  The  depositing  of  imported  goods 
in  government  warehouses  where  they  remain  un- 
til duties  are  paid. 

BO-NET'TA,  n.  [add.]     The  same  as  the  bonito. 

BOOK'-POST,  n.  A  department  of  the  British  Post- 
Oilice,  devoted  to  the  transmis.-ion  of  books. 

Simmonds. 

BOOMTNG,  n.  A  violent  rushing  with  heavy  roar ; 
as  the  booming  of  the  sea;  a  deep  hollow  sound; 
as  the  booming  of  bitterns.  Howitt. 

BOOT'ING,  n.  A  kind  of  torture  formerly  inflicted 
in  Scotland,  by  means  of  instruments  called  boots 
into  which  were  put  the  legs  of  the  criminals,  and 
wedges  were  driven  between.  Wright. 

BOO'ZY,  a.    A  little  intoxicated.         C.  Kingsley. 

BOR-NOUS'.     See  Bouenous. 

BOSH,  n.  [add.]  Nonsense,  folly ;  used  also  as  an 
exclamation.     It  is  said  to  be  a  Turkish  word. 

O.  Kingsley. 

BOSH'ES, 
In  a  7, 

sloping  downward  from  the  belly,  or  widest  part, 
the  hearth.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BOSK.  to.     A  thicket  or  small  wood.         Tennyson. 

BOS-WELL'I-AN,  a.  Resembling  the  manner 
Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

BOT'A-NY-BA.Y,  n.  A  place  on  the  eastern  coa 
of  New  South  Wales,  formerly,  but  not  now,  use 
by  the  English  as  a  convict-station.  Wright. 


BOT'TLE-IIOLD'EE,  n.  One  who  aids  a  boxer,  by 
giving  him  attention,  as  wiping  off  the  blood,  &c, 
between  the  rounds. 

BOT'TLE-LA'BKL,  n.    A  plate  hung   on  wine  or 
spirit  bottles  describing  the  kind  contained. 
..      .  Simmonds. 

BOU'GET  (boo'jet),  n.  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  vessel  for  earning  water.       Wright. 

BoUR'BON-ISM  (boor'bun'ism),  n.  [Fr.]  Tho'doc- 
trines  of  those  adhering  to  tho  house  ot  Bourbon. 

BOUR'BON-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ;  a  legitimist. 

BQUR-GEOLS'  (hoor-zhOV),  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a 
man  of  middle  rank  in  society ;  a  citizen. 

Bescherelte 

BOVR-GEOPSIE  (boor-zhoa'zie),  n.  [Fr.J  The 
middle  classes  of  a  country,  particularly  such  as 
are  concerned  in  trade. 

BOUR-NOCS',  n.  [Ar.]  A  cloak  or  mantle  with  a 
hood,  worn  by  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  Bescherelte. 

BO'VI-FORM,   a.    [L.   bos,  an   ox.] 
_  Resembling  an  ox.  Clarke. 

BOW'-BELLS;  n.  pi.  lit,  the  bells  of  the  Bow 
Church  in  London  ;  hence  the  central  part  of  Lon- 
don ;  cockneydom.  Knight's  Diet.  London. 

BO\V'-CIIAS-ER$,  n.  pi.  Guns  fired  from  the  bow 
of  a  ship  in  chasing  another.  Totten. 

BOW-OAR,  n.     One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

BOW-SAW,  n.  A  saw  with  a  narrow  blade  set  in 
an  elastic  frame  like  an  archer's  bow.      Francis. 

BOW-STRING,  v.  t.    To  stransle  with  a  bowstring 

BOW-STRING/TD  (b.V-.stnngdi,  [add.]  pp.  Put  to 
death  with  a  bowstring;  strangled.  Wright. 

BOWTELL,  n.  In  arch.,  the  shaft  of  a  clustered 
pillar,  or  any  plain  round  molding. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

BOX,  n.  [add.]  The  driver's  'seat  on  a  coach  ;  also, 
a  present  at  Christmas ;  as,  a  Christmas  box. 

Dickens. 

BOX'ING-DAY,       )n.      The   day  and  night  after 

BOX'ING-NIGHT,  \  Christmas,  when  presents  or 
boxes_  are  given  in  England.  Wright. 

BOX'-I-RON,  n.  A  hollow  smoothing  iron  contain- 
ing a  heater  within,  thus  differing  from  a  flat  iron 
winch  is  itself  heated.  Simmonds. 

BOX'-KEEP^ER,  n.    An  attendant  at  a  theater  or 
Simmonds, 
ter-boxes. 
Clarke. 

BOY'-BISTT'OP,  n.  A  boy  (usually  a  chorister) 
elected  bishop  in  old  Christmas  sport's,  and  invested 
with  robes  and  other  insignia.  He  practiced  a  kind 
of  mimicry  of  the  ceremonies  in  which  the  bishop 
usually  oflichited.  Hones  Every  Day  Book. 

BRAf  ll'Y-DOME,  n.  [Gr.  /3paXvS,  short,  and  S^a, 
structure.] 

In  crystalog.,  a  dome  parallel  to  the  shorter  dia- 
gonal of  a  crystal.  Dana. 

BRACK'ET-ING,  n.  In  arch.,  a  series  of  ribs  or 
brackets,  for  supporting  cornices,  &c.  Guilt. 

BKAf'T'LET,  n.  In  hot.,  a  bract  on  the  stalk  of  a 
single  flower,  which  is  itself  on  a  main-stalk  that 
supports  several  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

BRAD'-AWL,  n.  An  awl  to  pierce  holes  for  the 
insertion  of  brads.  Weale. 

BRAE  (bra),  n.  [Connected  with  break.]  A  de- 
clivity ;  broken  ground.  Burns. 

RKAIN'-eoR'AL,  )to.     A  coral  of  the  genus  Me- 

BRAIN'-STONE,  \  amlrina.  growing  in  hemi- 
spherical tortus,  the  surface  ot' which  is  covered  with 
meandering  furrows  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
brain,  hence  the  name.  Dana. 

BRAM'AH-LOOK,  n.  A  lock  peculiarly  difficult  to 
open,  invented  by  Mr.  Bramah  of  London. 

Simmonds. 

BRAM'ATI-PRESS,  n.  A  hydrostatic  press  of  im- 
mense power  invented  bv  Messrs.  Bianiah.    Weale. 

BRANCH,  to.  [add.]  One  of  the  four  highest  sub- 
divisions of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dana. 

BRAN€II'I-AL.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  branchiaa  or 
organs  of  respiration  and  aeration  of  fishes,  and 
other  animals  that  live  in  water;  as,  branchial 
arteries.  Carpenter. 

BRAN€II'I-ATE,  a.  Having  branch  in? ;  as,  branch- 
iate worms.  Dallas'  An.  King. 

BUANf'H-I-OS'TE-GAL.     See  BitANoniosTEOous. 

BRANCII'I-O-STKGE,  n.  [Gr.  fray^a,  gills,  and 
CTTeyu),  to  cover.] 

The  membrane  which  covers  the  gills  of  fishes 
lying  beneath  the  operculum.  It  is  supported  by 
rays  to  which  also  the  name  is  applied.       Dana. 

BRANOII'-WORK.     See  Bkanciiud-'Wokk. 

BRXND'ER,  to,    A  branding-iron.         Simmonds. 

BRAND'ERS,   to,    pi.     Andirons,  i.  e.   irons  which 
•ands 


anv  other  place  of  public  amusement 
lOX'-TICE/ET,  n.    A  ticket  for  theal 


apport  the  brands  or  burning  wood  in 


D.  B.  Peed. 


A,    E,   &c,    long.— A,   E,    &c,    short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,  FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BlRD;     MOVE, 
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BEAND'ISH-IN'G,  I  »■■    In  arch.,  a  name  given  to 
BRX.T'TISH-ING,  j     open  carved   work,  as   of  a 

crest,  &c.  Weale. 

BRXN'DEITII,  n.    A  fence  or  curb  round  a  well. 

Francis. 

BRXSH,  n.     [Connected  with  rmh  ami  crash.]    1.  A 

rushing  forth  or  eruption.  Wright. 

2.  Broken  fragments  of  ice.  Kane. 


lion 


i  nek. 


BRAS'SES,  n.  pi.  Monumental  engravings  • 
plates,  let  into  slabs  in  the  pavements  of 
churches,  containing  the  clligh-s,  coals  of  ar 
of  illustrious  persons.  O.vfonl  Gloss,  of 

2.  In  mining,   lumps  of   pyrites  or  snip! 
iron,  the  color  of  which  is  near  to  that  of  br 


BRAS3'-LE  AF,  n.    A  name  for  br 


-S   foil. 

w.  ir 


;/n.i 


lion, II. 


BR  AV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  defiance. 
BRAX'Y,  n.     An  inflammatory  disease  anion-  slice].. 
White'*  Vet,  Diet. 

BRAX'Y,  a.    Diseased  with  the  bra?;/ ;  as,  braxy 

mutton.  Loud,  quart. 

BREAK'DOWN.ra.    The  act  of  breaking  down 
of  a  carriage  ;  downfall;  destruction 
•i.._  In    Virginia,  a  kind  of  dance. 

BREAK'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  small  flat  water-cask  used 
in  boats  for  ballast  and  for  emergencies.     Totten, 

BREAK'-NECK,  a.  Producing  danger  of  a  broken 
neck;  as,  brede-neck  speed.  Ogilvie, 

BEEAMTNG,  ii.  The  burning  off  of  grass,  filth.  cVc, 
from  a  ship's  bottom.  Totten. 

BREEOII'-PIX,  n,  A  strong  plug  firmly  screwed  in 
at  the  extremity  of  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

Appletoiis  Mech.  Diet. 

BRKED'ING,  n.  [add.]  Breeding  in,  and  in,  is 
breeding  from  animals  of  the.  same  parentage,  and 
is  found  injurious.  Gardners  Farm.  Diet. 

BEET'ZEL,'».     [Ger.]     A  kind  of  hard  brittle  cake. 
0.  Kingsleij. 

BRE-VET',  a,  Taking  rank  by  brevet;  asii/«'«'ti 
major.  Campbells  Mil.  Die. 

BRP-VlvT'CY,  n.     The  rank  or  condition  of  a  brevet. 

BE  ii  VI- PEN.  a.  [L.  brevis,  and  penna.]  A  bird 
having  short  feathers,  as  the  ostrich. 

BRlB'ER-Y-OATH,  n.  An  oath  taken  by  a  person 
that  lie  has  not  been  bribed  as  to  voting.     [Eiig.] 

BEICK'-LAY-ING,  n.  The  laying  of  brick  with 
mortar  in_a  wall,  Ote. 

BRIOK'-TBA,  «■•  A  preparation  of  tea-leaves  made 
bv  welting  the  fresh  leaves  and  pressing  them  into 
large  cakes  like  tiles  ;  it  is  used  throughout  Thibet 
and  Mongolia.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

BRIDGE,  n.  [add.]  B-idgeofa  steamer,  a  narrow 
platform  across  the  deck,  connecting  the  wheel- 
houses.  It  serves  also  to  brace  the  wheel-houses  to 
each  other.  Ogiloie. 

BRIDG'ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  bridge. 

BRIDG'ING-IOIST,  n*  In  arch.,  joists  sustained 
by  transverse  beams  below,  called  also  binding- 
joists;  also,  those,  joists  nailed  or  fixed  to  the  floor- 
ing boards.  Weale. 

BRI'DLE-PORT,  n,     A  port  hole  or  opening  in  the 
foremost  part  of  a  ship  for  gelling  out  hawsers,  A-.o. 
Ogilvie. 

151 :  HOP,  v.  t.  To  make  an  abstractor;  as,  to  brief 
letters,  i.  e.  to  make  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 

BRIG,  n.    Scotch  for  bridge ;  as,  Bothwell  brig. 

W.  Scott. 

BRIGHT" /TN-ING  (bri'tn-ing),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
coming brighter. 

BRTNE'-PUMP,  n.  In  marine  steam-engines,  a 
pump  for  changing  the  water  in  the  boilers,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  salt-water  from  reaching  an  inconve- 
nient degree  of  saturation. 

Appleton's  Mech,  Diet. 

BR  IST'LI-NESS,  ii.     The  state  of  having  bristles. 

BRIS'TOL-BOARD,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  paste-board 
made  with  a  smooth  anil  sometimes  glazed  surface. 

BROACH,  n.  [add.]  A  tapering  steel  tool  or  bit  to 
open  or  smooth  holes  in  metal  plates. 

Applet on's  Mech.  Diet. 

$m-ClIURW  (bro-slmve'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  printed  and 
stitched  work  containing  only  a  few  leaves. 

Bescherelle. 

BRO-MA-TOL'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  (Bpi/xa,  food,  and  Adyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  aliments.  Dunglison. 

BRO'MIZE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  with  bromine;  as,  to 
bromize  a  silvered  plate  for  photography. 

R,  mint, 

BEo'MlZ/71)  (l.rf.'mTzd),  pp.  Treated  with  bro- 
mine: as,  lirinniiud  collection.  R.  Hunt. 

BROM'tT-EET,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  bromine 
with  another  element. 

BBONZE'-POW'DER,  n.  A  metallic  powder  re- 
sembling bronze  used  for  covering  tin  and  iron 
goods,  statues,  &c.  Francis. 

BRONZ'INE,  a.    Resembling  bronze, bronze-colored. 


BUL 


BRONZTST,    n.       One    who    makes    or     imitates 

bronze. 
BUONZ'Y,  a.    Like  bronze. 

BROSE,  n.  A  Scottish  dish  made  by  pouring  some 
boiling  liquid  (as  beef-broth,  water,  <fcc.)  on  the 
meal  of  oats  or  pease,  and  stirring  it  until  small 
lumps  are  formed  of  the  size  of  marbles.  It  is  called 
be.ef-bro.ie,  kail-l>rose,  uater-brose,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  used. 

Walt.  Scott. 
BROUGII'AM  (broom-),  n.    A  kind  of  two-wheeled 
carriage,    for   general  use,   being    either   single   or 
double,  i.  e.,  for  either  two  or  four  persons. 

Simmonds. 
BRU'GIIUS,  h*     [Gr.  ppvxoi,  to  bite.] 

A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  group  Ehyn- 
chophora,  the  females  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  germ  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  other  leguminous 
plants.  The  seed  becoming  matured  is  devoured 
by  the  larva,  and  the  boles  so  often  observed  in 
pease  are  those  made  by  the  perfect  insect  to  effect 
its  escape.  The  genus  Is  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera, constituting  a  family  named  Bruchidae. 
Dallas''  An.  King. 
BEUSIl'-TUR'KEY,  n*  The  name  given  by  colo- 
nists to  a  large  gregarious  bird  of  Australia  (Talle- 
galla,  Laihami.)  This  curious  bird  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  a  vulture.  It  collects  great  quan- 
tities of  sticks  and  leaves  with  which  it  raises 
mounds,  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs. 

Imp.  Add.     Dallas'1  Ann.  King. 
BRUSQUE  (bruske),   a.    [Fr.]    Blunt  or  rough  in 

manner. 
BEUSQTTE-NESS,  n.    A  blunt,  rough  manner. 

Brit.  Quar. 
BRU-TAL-I-ZA'TION,   n.    Act  of  making  brutal; 

state  of  being  brutalized.  Tuclccrman. 

BRY-OL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  Ppvot;  moss,  and  Adyos,  dis- 

That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  mosses. 

A.  Gray. 

BU€-€A-NEEE'ING,  n.  The  occupation  of  bucca- 
neers; piracy. 

BU'CIIU,  n.  In  med.  a  plant  (Diosma  crenata)  used 
for  diseases  of  the  bladder.  Dii.ngli.son. 

BUCK,  v.  t.  [add.]  lu  minin  g,  to  break  up  or  pul- 
verize ores.  Pryce. 

BUCK'ING,  n.  [add.]  In  mining,  the  process  of 
breaking  up  ores.  Pryce. 

BUCK'ING-I'RON  (-i'urn),  n.  The  iron  or  tool  with 
which  ore  is  pidverized.  Pryce. 

BUCK'ING-PLATE,  n.  An  iron  plate  on  which  ore 
is  placed  to  be  bucked  or  broken. 

BUCK'ISM,  n.  The  character  or  behavior  of  a  gay 
voting  fellow  ;  foppery. 

BUCK'LER-SIIAPJS'O  (-shapte),  a.  Rounded  like 
a  buckler  with  a  thickened  or  elevated  rim. 

Hensloio. 

BUCK'EA,  n.  A  term  applied  to  white  men  by  ne- 
groes of  the  African  coast,  West  Indies,  &c. 

Marryait. 

BUCK 'SKIN,  a.  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  buckskin ; 
as,  liuekskin.  gloves. 

BU-GRA'NI-A,  n.  pi*  [L.]  In  arch.,  sculptured 
ornaments  representing  ox-skulls  adorned  with 
wreaths,  &c.  Fairholt. 

BUDD'IIIST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  Buddhism.— 
a.     Pertaining  to  Buddhism.       S.  Wells  Williams. 

BUF'FA-LO-BlR'RY,  n.  A  plant  (Sheplierdia  ar- 
gentea)  of  the  upper  Missouri.  A.  Gray. 

BUF'FA-LO-CLO'VER,  n.  A  species  of  short 
clover.  (Trif  ilium  reflc.ru.in)  common  to  the  prai- 
ries where  buffaloes  feed.  A.  Gray. 

BUF'FA-LO-NUT,  n.  A  nut  also  called  oil-nut, 
(Pi/rul-aria  oleifera.)  A.  Gray. 

BUF'FER-llE AD  (-he'd),  n.  The  head  on  which  the 
buffer  of  a  railway  car  is  fastened. 

l'.l'i ;  l.l'.R,  ii.    One  wdio  plays  on  a  bugle. 

BULB'LET,  ii.  In  bot.,  a  small  bulb  growing  above 
ground  on  some  plants,  which  never  become  branch- 
es, but  drop  off.  and  falling  to  the  ground,  take  root 
and  form  new  plants.  A.  Gray. 

BUL'BULE,  n.  [L.  bulbulii.s.']  A  little  bulb  ;  also  a 
name  given  to  little  seeds  growing  along  the  vines 
of  plants.  Hensloio. 

Bl[L'LET-WOOD,  n.  A  "West-Indian  wood,  close 
and  hard  in"  texture,  of  a  greenish-hazel  color,  re- 
sembling greenheart.        Appleton's  Mech,  Diet. 

BULL/FINCH,  n.  [add.]  A  hedge  allowed  by  En- 
glish farmers  to  grow  high,  to  impede  hunters. 

BULL'S-EYE,  >i.     [add.]     1.  The  bulb-marks  left  on 

a  sheet  of  plate-glass  by  the  end  ofthe  pipe  through 

which  it  was  blown.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

2.  A  policeman's  lantern.  Dickens. 

BUL'TOW,  n.  A  mode  of  fishing  practiced  in  the 
tank-fisheries,  by  stringing  a  number  of  hooks  on 
one  line,  which  is  hauled  into  the  boat  from  time  to 
time,  heavily  laden  with  codfish.  Simmonds. 

BUL'WARKS,  n.  pi,  A  breastwork  of  timbers  and 
Boarding  around  a  ship's  deck.  Weale. 
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combe;'  that  being  the  county  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  he  lived.  Burtlett. 

BIH )  Y'AGE,  ii.  Buoys  taken  collectively  ;  series  of 
buoys;  the.  providing  of  buoys. 

BU-EEAU-€RXT'I€,  'a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bureau- 
cracy. 

BUR-GEE',  n.  A  fancy  flag  of  triangular  shape  used 
by  yachts,  merchant  vessels,  &c,  bearing  often  the 
vessel's  name,  or  some  characteristic  device. 

Simmonds. 

IH'R'-GRASS,  n.  Grass  of  the  genus  Cenchrus  tri- 
bnloides.  A.  Gray. 

BURN,  v.  t.  [add.]  In  chem.,  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen; as,  a  man  burns  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  at 
each  respiration.  I.iebig. 

P.TRX/fl).  pp.  or  a.    [add.]    Combined  with  oxygen. 

BURN'ING-Ul'SII,  ii.  An  ornamental  .shrub"  (Eo- 
nymus  atropurpureus), 

BUR-NOUS'.  See  Bouknous  ._ 

BURE'Y,  a.  Abounding  in  burrs;  as,  burry  wool ; 
resembling  burrs. 

BUS,  n.    A  common  abbreviation  for  omnibus. 

Simmonds. 

RPMI'MAN,  n,  [add.]  One  who  settles  in  the  back 
settlements  of  Australia.  Iloiciit. 

BUS'TLE,  n.  A  kind  of  pad  worn  by  ladies  to  keep 
the  dress  from  clinging  too  close  to  the  body. 

Simmonds. 

BUTT,  n.  [add.]  1.  The  thickest  and  stoutest  part 
of  tanned  ox-hides,  used  for  soles  of  boots,  harness, 
trunks,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

2.  The  metal  ring  at  the  ends  ofthe  hose  of  a  fire- 
engine. 

BU  1"  l'EE-TKEE,  n.  The  name  given  to  an  African 
tree  discovered  by  Park,  from  whose  kernels  is  ob- 
tained a  whije  rich  butter.  Wright. 

BUTT0N-M5LD,  n.  A  disk  of  bone  or  other 
material,  which  is  made  into  a  button  by  covering 
it  with  cloth  of  some  kind.  Fossil  button-molds, 
are.  joints  of  encrinites.  Dana. 

Ill    ITS,         .  in.pl.     Name  of  the  hinges  now 

BUiT'IilN'OES,  j"  generally  used  in  hanging  doors, 
&c. ;  so  called,  because  they  are  screwed  on  to  the 
butt,  i.  e.  edge  or  end  ofthe  door,  and  not  on  to  the 
face  of  it,  as  was  done  when  hinges  had  the  form  of 
the  letter  L.  Simmonds. 

BY'-PLACE,  n.    A  retired  or  private  place. 

BYS-SA'CEOUS,  a.     [Gr.  /3uo-aos,  fine  flax.] 

Byssus-like:  consisting  of  fine  filaments,  as  the 
roots  of  many  mushrooms.  llenslow. 

BYZ-XN'TINE,  a  *  Noting  a  style  of  architecture 
developed  in  the  Byzantine  empire  about  a.  d.  300. 
Its  leading  forms  are  the  round-arch,  the  dome,  the 
pillar,  the  circle,  and  the  cross.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  are  of  endless  variety,  and  full  of  invention. 
The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Marks,  Venice,  are  prominent  exam- 
ples of  Byzantine  architecture. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 


c. 


■P.l-/;;i's"1ka-ba'1,  11.  [Fr.]  Aflat  basket  or  frail  for 
figs,  ecc  ;  hence,  a  ladies'  flat  work-basket  or  reti- 
cule. It  is  very  often  written  caba,  as*  an  English 
word.  Miss  Bronte. 

CA-P.AS'SOU,».  A  large  species  of  armadillo  (Da*y- 
pus  unicinrtus),  a  native  of  South  America. 

...  Iconog.  Encyc. 

eAB'BAC.E-PALM.     Seo  Caubage-tuee. 

CAP.'BAGE  ROSE,  n.  A  species  of  rose  (Rosa  cen- 
tifo/ia),  having  a  thick,  compacted  form  like  a 
cabbage.  Booth. 

€Al5'BLlNG,  n.  Tho  name  given  to  a  process  in 
iron-making;  it  consists  in  breaking  up  flat  masses 
of  iron  to  be  reheated  and  then  wrought  into  bar 
iron.  Simmonds, 

CA'P.LE,  r,  t.     To  fasten  with  a  cable,  as  a  ship.     In 
■eli,.  to  fill  the  flutes  of  columns  with  cables. 

€AT)LE.  n.  [add.]  The  wire  or  bundle  of  wires 
used  as  a  sub-marine  connection  in  the  electric 
telegraph. 

CA'P.LP.-LAID,    a.    Twisted  after  the  manner  of  a 
cable;  as,  a  gold  chain,  ifce.  Simmonds 
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GA'BLE-MOLD'ING,  n.    In  arch.,  a  bead  or  torus 
molding  cut  in  imitation  of  a  rope,  much  used  in 
the  later  Norman  style.       Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
€A'BLING,  n.     In  arch.,  the  putting  on  of  a  round 
molding  like  a  rope;  also  the  molding  thus  put  on. 
Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
€A-BC>B',  n.    A  small  piece  of  meat  roasted  on   a 
skewer,  a  mode  of  cooking  practiced  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  .        Simmorids. 

€A-CHUN'DE  (-choon'day),  n.  [Sp.]  An  aromatic 
preparation  used  in  Spain,  and  the  East,  as  a  cordial 
and  to  sweeten  the  breath.  Dunglison. 

€A€'0-DYLE.  «.    [Gr.  kclkos,  bad,  and  o&o&j,  smell.] 
A  colorless   liquid   of  very   offensive  smell  and 
highly  poisonous  vapor,  composed  of  arsenic,  car- 
bon and  hydrogen.  Gregory. 
€A€-TA'CEOrs, ,/.     Pertaining  to  or  like  the  cactus. 
€A-DAS'TER,  n.    [Fr.  cadastre.]  The  Flench  name 
of  a  detailed  survey  of  lands,  their  divisions,  &c. 
It  is  still  used  in  Louisiana.                  Bescherclle. 
€A-DAV'EE-IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  corpse,  or  the 
changes  produced  by  death  ;  as,  cadaveric  rigiditv. 
.                                                              Dunglison. 
€AD'GER,  n.    [add.]     A  beggar.  Dickens.. 
■GAD'Y,  n.    A  street-porter  in  Ediuburg. 

Simmonds. 
C/E'€AL  (se'kal),  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  caecum, 

or  bag  with  imc  opening;  bag-like.       Carpenter. 
(LE-NO-ZO'I€,  a.     [Gr.  iaii/os,  recent,  and  far,,  life.] 
In  ffeol.,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  and  later  pe- 
riods ;  belonging  to  the  age  of  mammals.    Dana. 
€A'EN  STONE,  •»..     A  cream-colored  limestone  for 
building  purposes,  brought  from  Caen,  in  France. 
Weale. 
CJEVE-RIS  PAR'I-BUS.    See  Ceteris  Paribus. 
6AFT-LA,     \n.     [Ar.]     A  caravan  or  company  of 
•eAF'FI-LA,  )      travelers  or  merchants. 

Simmonds. 
€AI-MA-€AN',  n.    A  Turkish  word  for  lieutenant  or 

lieutenant-governor.  Bescherelle. 

€A'EA-ITE,  n.    See  Karaite. 
€A-IQUE'  (ka-eek'),  n.    [add.]   A  light  boat  used  on 

the  Bospborus.  Simmonds. 

€AL'A-MAN-DEE-WOOD,  n.  A  valuable  furniture 
■wood  from  India  and  Ceylon,  of  a  hazel-brown 
color,  with  black  stripes,  very  hard  in  texture, 
called  also  Coromandel-wood. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 
€AL'A-MITE,  n.    [L.  calamus,  reed.] 

A  fossil  plant  of  the  ancient  coal  formation,  having 
the  general  form  of  rushes,  but  rising  often  to  the 
height  of  trees.  Buckland. 

€Al/OE-0-LATE,  a.  [L.  calceolatus.]  In  hot, 
having  the  shape  of  a  slipper.  Calceiform  is  also 
used.  _  'A.  Gray: 

€AL-CI-FI-€A'TION,  n.  The  process  of  change  into 
a  limy  substance,  as  in  the  formation  of  teeth". 

R.  Owen. 
CAL'CI-FLE'D  (-fide),  pp.  or  a.     Become  stony  by 
deposition   of  a  lime  compound,  as    carbonate  or 
phosphate  of  lime.  R.Owen. 

€AL'CI-FY,  v.  i.    [L  calx,  lime,  aud./fo,  to  become.] 
To  change  into  a  stony  condition,  'in  which  lime  is 
a  principal  ingredient,  as  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 
R.  Owen. 
€AL'CI-FY,  v.  t.    To  make  stony  by  depositing  or 

secreting  a  compound  of  lime.  It.  Owen. 

€AL'CI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Making  stony  by  lime  de- 
posits. 
€AL'CI-MINE,  n.     [L.  calx,  lime] 

A  superior  kind  of  whitewash  for  walls,  ceilings, 
&a.  Hart. 

6AI/CI-MINE,  v.  t.    To  -wash  or  cover  with  calci- 
mine. Hart. 
€AL-ClN'ER,  n.    He,  or  that  which,  calcines. 
€AL'CITE,  n.     [L.  calx,  lime.] 

Carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  rhombohedral  in  its  crystallization,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  aragonite.  Also  called  calc- 
spar.  It  includes  common  lime-stone  with  all  the 
white  and  most  of  the  colored  marbles.  Dana. 
€AL-EN-DA'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  calendar. 
€AL'I-A-TOUE  WOOD,  n.  A  dye-wood  from  India 
sometimes  confounded  with  red  sandal- wood, 

_  Simmonds. 

€AL-I-BRA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  graduating  the 
tube  of  a  thermometer  to  a  scale  of  degrees. 

Niclwl. 
€A-Ll€'U-LAE,  a.    [L.  calix,  a  cup.] 

Formed  like  a  cup. 
€AL-I-FOR'NI-AN,  n.     A  dweller  in  California,    a. 

Belonging  to  California. 
€A-LIP'Pie  PE'EI-OD,  n.  A  period  of  T6  years 
proposed  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian  astronomer,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle;  supposed 
by  its  author  to  bring  around  the  new  and  full 
moon  to.  the  same  day  and  hour.  Kichol. 

€AXL'-BIRD,  n,    A  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into 

a  snare,  as  the  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.  Clarke. 

€AL-LIG'EA-PHER,  n.     One  skilled  in  calligraphy. 


CAN 


€AL-LI'0-PE,  n.     [add.]    A  steam-organ,  or  instru- 
ment constructed  like  an  organ,  in  which  steam  is 
used  instead  of  wind,  for  producing  the  notes. 
€AL-LI-PASIP,  n.    The  upper  part  of  the  turtle. 

Simmonds. 
€AL-LI-PEE',  n.    The  under  part  of  the  turtle. 

Simmonds. 
•CAI/LOSE,  a.     [L.  calli/m,  hard  skin  or  flesh.] 

In  hot.  having  hard  spots  or  callosities.    A.  Grim. 
GAL-OE-IC'I-TY,  n.    A  faculty  in  living  beings  of 

developing  heat  to  resist,  external  cold.        Dana. 
€A-LOE'I-DU€T,  n.     [L.  color,  heat,  and  duco,  to 
lead.] 

A  tube  or  passage,  for  conducting  heat. 
€A-L0R-I-FI"C1ENT  (-fish'ent),  d.   [L.  calor,  heat, 
aiulj'acio,  to  make.] 

Serving  to  produce  heat, 
€A-LOE-I-Fl"CIENT   (-fish'ent-),   n.     A  term  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  food,  such  as  fat,  gum,  sugar,  and 
starch,  which  are  supposed  to  produce  heat  in  the 
svstem.  Ogilvie. 

€AL-0-RlM'E-TEY,  n.    The  science  of  the  measure- 
ment of  specific  heat. 
■CALQU'ING,  n.  Same  as  Calkino,  which  see. 
€AL'VEE,  v.  t.    A  term  applied  to  a  delicate  mode 
of  preparing  fish.     Calvered  salmon  was  a  dainty 
celebrated  by  the  old  dramatists.  Macaulay. 

CA-MAIL',  n.  [It.  camaglio.]  A  capuchin,  or  short 
cloak,  sometimes  made  of  fur  ;  a  guard  for  the  throat 
in  ancient  armor,  made  of  chain-mail  coming  down 
from  the  helmet.  Ileyse. 

€AM'BEI-AN,  a.  ,  In  ffeol.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
lowest  subdivision  of  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  Age, 
as  found  in  Cambria  or  Wales.  Dana. 

€A-MEL'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  beautiful  plants,  of 
which  the  species  Juponica  is  most  cultivated. 
The  Jesuit  Camelli  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  East.  Loudon. 

€AMES,  n.  pi.     Slender  rods  of  cast  lead,  used  for 

making  the  sashes  of  windows.  Francis. 

CAM-PA-NOL'0-GIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  bell-ringing. 
CAMP'BEL-LTTES.  n.pl.  [From  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Virginia.]  A  sect  of  Baptists,  who  con- 
sider all  other  Christians  as  having  departed  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  through  their  formula- 
ries and  books  of  discipline.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  their  distinctive  sentiments,  and 
ably  no  small  difference  of  opinion  betwei 
cnt  individuals  who  have  borne  the  name. 

Hay  ward. 
€AMP'-KET'TLE,  n.     An  iron  pot  for  the  use  of 

soldiers  and  colonists.  Simmonds. 

€JAMP-MEET'ING.  n.      A  religions  meeting  held 

chiefly  by  Methodists  in  some  retired  spot,  where 

they  encamp  for  continuous  devotion  during  some 

days.  Wright. 

eiM'WIIEEL,  n.    A  wheel,  or  part  of  a  wheel  of 

irregular  outline,  employed  to  produce  a  variable 

or  alternating  motion  in  machinery.         Francis. 

€AN'A-DA-BAL'SAM,  n.     A  resin  obtained  from 

the  American  silver-fir.  Simmonds. 

€A-N  AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  construction  of  canals. 
€A-NARD'  (kan-lir'),  n.  [Fr.  canard,  a  duck.]  Lit. 
a  duck  story  ;  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  fabri- 
cation. [A  French  writer,  in  ridicule  of  the  ex- 
travagant stories  of  the  day,  framed  an  ingenious 
account  of  the  doings  of  certain  ducks  who  were 
confined  together,  which  took  for  a  time,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers.  Hence  fabri- 
cations of  this  kind  were  called  canards.] 
€A-NA'EY-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  a  native  grass  of 
Britain  (Phaleris  canariensis),  used  as  food  for 
birds.  Simmonds. 

€A-NA'EY-STONE,   «,     A  yellow  species  of  car- 
nelian,   named   from  resembling  in  color  the  plu- 
mage of  the  canary-bird.  Simmonds. 
€A-NA'RY  WOOD,  n.    A  close-grained  wood  {Lau- 
rus  Didica),  of  a  lightly  orange  color,  from  Brazil. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
€A-NAS'TEE,  n.     A  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  tobacco-plant,  coarsely  broken,  for  smoking; 
said  to  be  so  called  from  a  basket  in  which  originally 
imported.  Johnston. 
€AN'CEL-ING,  a.    Ac-  of  obliterating,  or  annulling. 
Wright. ' 
CAN-CEL-LA'KE-ATE,  a.    Belonging  to  a  chancel- 
lor. Ogilvie. 
€AN'€EOID,  a.    [From  cancer,  and  Gr.  e'Sos,  form.] 
1.  Eesembling  a  crab  (cancer);   pertaining  to  the 
Cancroidea,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  crabs. 
Dana. 
1.  Noting  anything  which  assumes  a  cancerous 
appearance.                                              Dunglison. 
€AN'DI-DATE-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  candidate. 
€AN'DI-OT,  n.   An  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Candia. 
€AN'-HOOKS,  n.  pi.     Name  given  to  a  short  rope 
with  flat  hooks  at  each  end  for  hoisting  barrels,  &c. 
Weale. 
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CAN'IS-TER   SHOT,  v.     Same  as  Case  Shot. 
€AX'N!-BAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  cannibals. 
t'AX'XOX-LOCK,  n.     A   contrivance    placed   over 
the  touch-hole  of  n  cannon  to  explode  the  charge. 
Simmonds. 
CAN 'ON,  n.     In  printing,  the  largest  size  of  type  in 
English   offices,    so    called   from  having  been   used 
for  printing  the  canons  of  the  church. 

Hansard's  Typ. 
2.  In  billiards,  to  make  a  canon  is  to  strike' both 
the  red  ball  and  the  adversary's  ball  at  one  stroke, 
thus  gaining  two  points. 

Hone's  Hand  Book  of  Games. 
CAN'ON        )  (kan'yun),  n.  [Sp.  canon,  a  tube  or  hol- 
€AN'YON,  J"     low.] 

A  deep  gorge  between  high  and  steep  hanks,  worn 
by  water-courses,  in  California,  &c.         Fremont. 
V\  X  '<  1N-TZ-EE,  n.     One  who  canonizes. 
<  ANON  LAWYER, «.  One  versed  in  the  canon  law. 
■CANT,  a.    Vulgar;  inelegant;  affected;  as,   a  cant 

term.  Wright. 

CANT,  v.  t.    In  carpentry,  a  term  used  to  express 

cutting  off  the  angle  of  a  square  body.     Canted,  in 


€AN-TANK'EE-0US, 


■  of  music. 

Simmonds. 
ne  for  a  specie 


Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
Bitter,  contentious. 

Wright. 

<•  \  XT  A -TRICE,  n.     A  female  professional  singer. 

CAN'TEEN,  n.  [add.]  The  sutler's  shop  in  a  garri- 
son ;  also  a  chest  containing  eulinarv  and  other  ves- 
sels for  officers.  "Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

CANT'-IIOOK,  ?!.  A  wooden  lever  with  an  iron 
hook  at  the  end,  for  canting  or  turning  over  heavy 
logs.     [Am.-]  Bartlett. 

6  A  N  T'l  X  G, «.  [add.]  Affectedly  pious  ;  as,  a  cant- 
ing fellow.  Craig. 

£AX-  TIN'1-ERE  (kan-tin'e-are),  n.  A  female  sutler 
to  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Simmonds. 

t'AX'VAS,  a.  Made  of  canvas  or  coarse  cloth ;  as,  a 
canvas  tent. 

CAorT'ClIOUC  (koo'chook),  a.  Made  of  India- 
rubber. 

■GAP,  n.     In  arch.,  the  uppermost  of  an  assemblage  of 
parts,  as  the  molding  of  the  top  of  a  pillar.    Gwilt. 
2.  A  common  term  for  percussion-cap. 

■CAP,  ■».  t.  [add.]  To  provide  with  a  percussion-cap ; 
as,  to  caj)  a  rifle. 

€APE,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  wine  made 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Simmonds. 

CAP'LIN.    Sec  Cai-elan. 

€AP'EL-MAS'TEE,  n.     A  directo 


€AP-ER-€Ai'L'ZIE,  n.  A  Scotch  ; 
of  grouse  (Tetrao  urogallus),  of 
Ijcious  flavor.  Iconographic  Encyc. 

€A'PEE-SAUCE,  n.  Sauce  or  catchup  made  of  capers. 

€A'PER-TE  A,  n.    A  kind  of  black  tea,  of  which  the 
caper  ctmgo"  and  scented  caiier  are  two  varielies. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

€AP-I-TAN'  PA-CHA'I«.   The  chief  admiral  of  the 

CAP-I-TAN'   PA-SHA' 1    Turkish  fleet. 

CA-PIT'EL-LATE,  a'.'  In  lot.,  terminating  in  quite 
small  heads,  as  some  stigmas.  A.  Gray. 

€A-PIT'U-LAE,  a.  [L.  capitulum.]  Belonging  to 
a  chapter;  capitulary.— In  lot.,  growing  in  small 
heads,  as  the  dandelion.  Wright. 

€AP'-MON-EY  (-mun'ny),  n.  Money  gathered  for 
the  huntsman  at  the  death  of  the  fox. 

Halliwell. 

CAP'EIXE,  a.     Like  or  pertaining  to  a  goat. 

€AP'SP-LAR,  a.  In  lot.,  having  the  nature  of  a 
capsule  or  bag;  like  a  capsule.  Henxlow. 

CAP'SULE,  n.  [add.]  In  phys.,  a  small  mem- 
braneous sac.  Carpenter. 

2.  A  gummy  envelope  for  nauseous  medicine. 

Dunglison. 

3.  A  metallic  seal  or  cover  for  closing  a  bottle. 

Simmonds. 

€A-RAFFE',  n,  [Fr.]  A  glass  water-bottle  for  the 
table  or  toilet.  Simmonds. 

€AE'A-GHEEN.     See  Carrageen. 

f'AR'A-PACE,  I  ».     [Fr.   carapace.]     The   shell  or 

CAR'A-PAX,  I  shield  which  covers  the  back  of 
such  animals  as  the  tortoise,  crab,  &o. ;  the  front 
part  of  a  lobster,  and  also  of  inferior  animals.  Car- 
apax  is  a  Latinized  form  of  carapace.    Carpenter. 

€AR-BA-ZOT'i€-AC'ID,  11.  [sub.]  [Carbon,  and 
azote.]  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  differ- 
ent substances  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  as  carbolic 
acid,  indigo,  salicine.  sill;,  aloes.  ,Vc.  !t  consists  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  water.  Used  for 
dyeing  it  gives  magnificent  straw-colored  yellows 
on  silk  and  woolen  fabrics.  It  is  also  called  picric 
acid,  and  nitro-picric  acid.  Gregory. 

€AR-r.uL'ie  ACID,  n.    [arW><m,andL.  oleum, «i\.l 

A  substance  nearlv  resembling  creosote,  obtained 

from  coal  tar,  anil  having  extraordinary  anti-septic 

properties.     It  has  been  used   to  preserve  bodies 

for  dissection,  &c.  Simmonds.     Gregory. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.— A,    E,    &c,    short— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BlED;    MOVE, 
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CAR 


<-.\U-]'A>-S\'\lL,n.pl.     [It.  carbone 

Members  of  a  secret  political  assc 

for  changing  the  government  by  for 


CAE-BO-NA'KISM, 


The  pr 


>les  of  the  Car- 


€AR-BON-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  The  carlmilferous  for- 
mation, in  geol.,  is  the  series  of  rocks  (including 
sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  and  conglomerates, 
together  with  beds  of  coal)  which  make  up  the 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  aye  or  period.  The 
carboniferous  age,  in  geol.,  is  the  one  immediately 
following  (he  Devonian  or  ago  of  fishes,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  vegetation  which  formed  the 
coal  beds.  This  ago  embraces  three  Periods,  the 
Subcarboniferous,  tho  Carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian,  Dana. 

CXR'BON-SPXe,  n.  Any  carbonate  related  in  con- 
stitution to  carbonate  of  lime,  as  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, of  zinc,  ifcc.  Dana. 

€AE-CIN-OL'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  Kap/ciVo;,  a  crab,  and 
Adyo?,  discourse.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea,  or 
crabs,  shrimps,  &c,  called  also  Crustaceology  and 
Malacostracology.  Dana. 

€AR-CIN-0-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  carein- 
ology.  Dana. 

CAEIV-BASK'ET,  re.     A  basket  for  visiting  cards. 

€AED'-BOAED,  n.  A  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  for 
making  caj'ds,  &c.  Simmonds. 

€XEU'-€ASE,  re.     A  case  for  visiting  cards. 

OXE'DI-AO  WHEEL,  n.  Lit.,  a  heart-wheel; 
which  see. 

CXR-DI-XG'RA-PHY,   re.     [Gr.   (capita,   tho  heart, 
and  vpaij>w,  to  describe.] 
An  anatomical  description  of  the  heart. 

Dunglison. 

€XE'DI-NAL-GEOS'BEAK,  n.  A  name  given  to 
a  sub-family  of  the  Frangillidae,  (Cardinalis  17/'- 
ginianus)  having  a  fine  scarlet  plumage,  and  a  high 
pointed  crest  on  its  head.  The  males  have  loud 
and  musical  notes  resembling  those  of  a  fife,  which 
are  constantly  heard  during  the  spring. 

~  Iconographic  Encyc. 

OXED'  PAE'TY,  n.    A  party  met  for  playing  cards. 

€ARD'-PLAY'EE,  re.    One  who  plays  cards. 

€XRD'-RACK,  re.    A  rack  for  visiting  cards. 

OA-EEEN'AGE,  re.  Expense  of  careening  ships; 
place  for  careening.  Simmonds. 

OAEE'-WORN,  a.    Worn  or  vexed  with  care. 

OAllTB,  n.  A  native  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
West  Indies.  Encyc.  Am. 

€AR-IB-BE'AN,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Caribs 
or  their  country. 

€AK-IB-BK'AN  ISL'ANDS,  re.  pi.  Tho  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  extending  in  a  semicircle 
from  Porto  Kico  to  Trinidad. 

€AR-IB-BE'AN  SEA,  re.  A  part  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
closed by  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Eico  on  the  north, 
tho  Caribbean  Islands  on  the  east,  and  the  Spanish 
Main  on  the  South.  Encyc.  Am-. 

CA-El-OP'SIS,  n.    Same  as  Caryopsis. 

OXlt'MINE,     Ire.     In  chem.,  the  coloring  matter  of 

eXE'MElNE,  I     cochineal.  Gregory. 

€AR-NAS'SI-AL,  a.  [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  edo,  to  cat] 
Adapted  for  eating  flesh,  as  carnassial  teeth. 

It.  Oioen. 

€AR-NXS'SI-AL,  re.     A  tooth  for  eating  flesh. 

OXE'NI-VOEE,  re.  A  carnivorous  animal ;  one  of 
the  Carnivora,  B.  Owen. 

CXE'PET-W_AY.    See  Carpet-Walk. 

OXR'PO-PHORE,  ».  [Gr.  ica/mbs,  fruit,  and  <f>epa,, 
to  bear.]  Tho  stalk  of  a  fruit  or  pistil  within  the 
flower.  A.  Gray. 

OAR-RA-GEEN',  >  n.      A    purplish    white,    nearly 

OAR-RI-GEEN',  j  transparent  sea-weed,  Hie  Irish 
moss  of  the  shops,  (Chondrus  crisjius)  used  for  jel- 
lies, for  feeding  cattle,  and  several  mechanical  pur- 
poses.   Sometimes  written  carragheen. 

Dunglison.    Simmonds. 

€AR-RA'EA-MAE'BLE,  re..  [From  Carrara  in 
Italy.]  A  species  of  white  marblo  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence for  statuary.  Dana. 

€iR'RIAGE-A-BLE,rt,  Passable  by  carriages  ;  that 
can  be  conveyed  in  carriages.  Buskin. 

CAETE,  [Fr.]  Lit.,  a  card ;  a  hill  of  fare  at  an  eat- 
ing-house. Simmonds. 

€XE-TE'Si-AN-I$M,  re.  Tho  doctrine  or  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes.  Ogilvie. 

OAET'FUL,  re.    As  much  as  a  cart  will  hold. 

OXR'TON,  re.  [Fr.]  A  pasteboard  box  for  nice  arti- 
cles, as  ribbons,  Sic. ;  also  spelt  cartoon, 

Simmonds. 

€A-EUN'OU-LATE.     Same  as  Carunculatki). 

€AR-Y-AT'ID,  a.  Relating  to  caryatides,  or  like 
figures. 


CAW 


€ASII,  re.  [add.]  A  Chinese  copper  coin  perforated 
anil  strung  on  a  thread,  worth  about  one  tenth  of  a 
cent.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CXSII'-CRED'IT,  n.  The  privilege  of  drawing  mon- 
ey'from  a  bank,  obtained  by  personal  or  deposited 
security.  Craig. 

CXSII'MERE,  re,  A  province  in  India;  a  stuff  of 
goat's  hair  (as  shawls,  &c.)  from  that  province ;  a 
line  woolen  stuff  in  imitation  thereof. 

Encyc.  Am.    Simmonds. 

OXS'ING,  re.     [add.]    The  act  of  packing  in  a  case. 
Simmonds. 

CXS'SA-EEEP,  re.  A  condiment  made  with  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  (Jatrophama- 
nihot) ;  it  forms  a  common  sauce  in  the  tropics, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  tho  pepper-pot  of  the  West 
Indies.     See  Pepper-pot.  Simmonds. 

OAS'SO-LETTE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  box  of  ivory,  &c,  for 
perfumery,  perforated  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
odor.  Bescherelle. 

€AS'TLE,  re.  [add.]  A  carved  piece  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  used  in  playing  chess.  Philidor. 

OAST'-OFF,  a.    Laid  aside ;  as,  cast-off  clothes. 

CAS'TOR,  re.  [add.]  A  familiar  name  for  a  beaver 
or  fur  hat.  Fairholt. 

OASTOR,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  heavy  quality  of 
broadeloth_used  for  overcoats. 

CAS'TOR  BEAN,  re.     Seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

€AS-TOR'I-DjE,  re,  The  heaver  tribe ;  a  family  of 
rodent  animals,  comprising  the  beavers,  lemmings, 
&c. 

CAS'TOES,  ti.pl.     See  Casters. 

-CA'SUS  BEULl,  re.  [L.]  That  which  involves  or 
justifies  war. 

€AT-A-€LYS'MAL  (-kliz'mal),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  cataclysm  or  deluge. 

OXT'A-FALQUE,  (kat'a-falk),  n.    [Fr.]    See  Cata- 

€AT-A-PHON'I€,  a.    Relating  to  cataphonics. 

CAT'A-PJIRACT,  re.  [add.]  An  armor  of  plates 
covering  some  fishes.  Dana. 

€AT-A-STALTI€.  a.  Checking  evacuations  through 
astringent  or  stvptie  qualities. 

€AT-A-STROPli'I€,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cata- 
strophe. B.  Powell. 

OA-TAW'BA.  re.  The  name  of  a  native  North  Amer- 
ican grape  of  a  light  claret  color  when  ripe. 

OXTCII,  I  n.    A  name  given  in  commerce  to  catechu. 

6tfTCH,  (  Simmonds. 

6ATCH,  re.  [add.]  A  term,  among  fishermen,  for 
(be  amount  of  fish  taken. 

OXTCH'MENT,  ».  A  surface  of  ground  where  water 
may  be  caught  and  collected  into  a  reservoir. 

Ogilvie. 

CXTCH'-PEN'NY,  a.  Got  up  to  gain  money;  worth- 
less; as,  a  catch-pi  inu/  pamphlet.        Simmonds. 

€AT-E-€IIET'I€S,  re.  pi.  Science  of  instruction  by 
catechisms. 

CAT-E-€HIT'MEN-ATE,  re.  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  catechumen.  Schaff. 

OAT'E-GO-RY,  re,  [add.]  State  or  condition ;  as, 
we  are  both  in  the  same  category. 

OXT'E-NA-EY,  re.  A  catenary  curve,  or  one  formed 
by  a  cord  hanging  freely  from  its  ends,  &c. 

Davies'  Math.  Diet. 

€XT'E-RAN,  re.     A  term  applied  to  Highland  rob- 
bers; also,  to  a  kind  of  irregular  soldiery.   [Scotch.] 
Walt.  Scott. 

CXTII'E-EINE  WHEEL,  re,  [add.]  A  revolving 
wheel  in  fireworks.  Simmonds. 

€ATH-E-T5M'E-TER,  re.  [Gr.  Karros,  vertical 
height,  and  ixirpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  with  great  exact- 
ness small  dilleronees  of  vertical  heights;  especially 
the  rise  and  fall  of  liquid  columns  in  glass  tubes.  It 
consists  of  a  leveling  apparatus  which  slides  up  or 
down  a  perpendicular  metallic  standard  very  finely 
graduated.  As  the.  column,  ,vo.,  rises  or  falls,  the 
leveling  apparatus  through  which  it  is  viewed,  is 
correspondingly  raised  or  depressed;  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  vertical  height  are  thus  shown  on  tile 
graduated  standard.  Grunmc. 

■CAU-CA'SI-AN.  re.  A  term  applied  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans  and  all  white  races  originating  near 
Mount.  Caucasus.  R.  Oicen, 

CAU'LI-CLK,  re,     A  short  caulis  or  stem. 

OAU-LO-OXp'POUS,  a.  [L.  caulis,  a  ste^n,  an'dGr. 
(cop7rbs,  fruit.] 

In  bot„  having  woody  stems  and  branches  that 
are  perennial,  or  continue  alive  and  grow  year  after 
year,  as  most  trees  and  shrubs.  Benslow. 

OAUSTIO-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  caustic  or  severe  man- 

CAUTER-ANT,  re.    A  cauterizing  substance. 

Ogilvie. 


CET 


eA-Y.V-S'.    \_u.     |  !'..i..:. .J     A  police  officer  in  Tur- 

CA-WXSS',  f  key.  Foreign  ministers,  consuls,  &ic, 
are  allowed  cavasses  for  their  special  service  and 
protection.  //.  Jessup. 

€ AY'EN'-Disn,  re.  A  namo  given  to  tobacco  when 
softened  and  pressed  into  cakes,  called  also  negro- 
head.  Johnston. 

€XV'I-TA-EY,  a.  Noting  certain  intestinal  worms. 
See  Nr.MATOin.  Dana. 

OXV'I-TIED,  (kav'e-tid),  a.    Having  cavities. 

B.  Owen, 

CAX'TON,  re.  An  early  English  printer,  and  hence 
a  book  printed  by  him.  Hansard's  Ti/p. 

CE'DAE.  a.  Composed  of  cedar;  belonging  to  cedar. 

CE-LEIVEI-TY,  re.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
tinguished persons  ;  as,  be  is  one  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  place.  Ur.  B.  Sprague. 

CEL'I-BATE,  a.    Unmarried;  as,  a  celibate  stale. 

CELL-DE-YEL'OP-MENT,  re.  The  evolution  of 
cells  in  organic  growth  by  a  process  of  reproduc- 
tion.       _  Carpenter. 

CEL'LI-PORE,  re.  A  genus  of  delicate  corals,  made 
up  of  minute  cells,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
Bryozoa.  Dana. 

CEL'Ll'-LOSE,  re.  One  of  the  substances  making  up 
wood,  being  the  material  «  hi.  h  forms  the  walls  or 
sides  of  the  vegetable  cells,  while  ligniue  is  that 
which  fills  those  eells  or  covers  t  heir  walls.  Gregory. 

CELT,  re.  The  name  of  implements,  sometimes 
made  of  stone  and  sometimes  of  metal,  found  in  the 
tumuli  or  barrows  of  the  early  Celtic  nations. 

Wright. 

CKM'KNT,  or  Ire,     [add.]     In  odontology,  l\\e  nnmo 

CK-M1CXT',  f  given  to  the  tissue  winch  forms  the 
outer  crust  of  the  tooth.  It  is  less  bony  than  dent- 
ine, and  commences  at  the  cervix  or  neck  of  the 
tooth  where  the  enamel  terminates,  increasing  in 
thickness  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  root. 

B.  Owen. 

CF.-MENT'AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cement  of 
a  tooth  ;  as,  cemental  tubes.  B.  Cxcen, 

CENTRAL-ISM.  re.  The  btate  of  being  in  the  cen- 
ter ;  centralization. 

CEN-TEIC'I-TY  (sen-tris'e-ty),  re.  The  state  of 
being  centric. 

CEN-TUIP'E-TAL,  a.  [add.]  Progressing  by  changes 
from  the  exterior  of  a  thing  toward  its  center;  as, 
the  centripetal  calcification  of  a  bone.    B.  Cwen. 

CEN-TEIP'E-TEN-CY,  re.  Tendency  toward  the 
center. 

CEN-TEO-LIN'E-AL,  a.  [L.  cent  mm,  a  center,  and 
linea,  a  line.] 
A  term  applied  to  lines  converging  to  .  center. 

C£NT'U-EY  PLXNT,  re.  The  American  aloe,  for- 
merly supposed  to  flower  hut  once  in  a  century. 

CEPH-AL-XL'GIC,  re.  A  medicine  for  the  headache. 

CKPH-AL-XS'PIS,  «.*  [Gr.  K£<£aA>j,  head,  and  i<r- 
iri's,  a  round  shield.] 

A  genus  of  fishes  now  found  onlv  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  luad  is  very  large 
and  in  theform  of  a  large  buckler  prolonged  behind 
into  two  points.  Agassiz. 

CBPlI'A-LOrS,  a.     [Or.  K^oAif,  head.] 

Having  a  head.  Applied  chiefly  to  a  division  of 
of  mollnsks,  the  Cephalata,  which  includes  the 
Uniralres,  &.c.  Dana. 

CE-KAM'ie,  a.     [Or.  KepaMo?.  earthen  ware.] 
Pertaining  to  pottery  or  the  art  of  pottery. 

Art  Journal. 

CEE-CA'EI-AN,  re,     [Gr.  wpicos,  a  tail.] 

An  animulcitle  whose  body  terminates  in  a  tail- 
like appendage.  Dana. 

CF.E-CA'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ccrcarians. 

CKE-CA'EI-I-FORM,  a.     Shaped  like  a  cercaiian. 
B.  Cwen. 

CE'IIE-ALS,  re.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  ediblo 
grains.  Edward  Everett. 

CER-E-BEL'LOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cerebellum 
or  its  vessels.  Dunglison. 

CEE'E-BRO-SPI'NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  which  consists  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Dunglison. 

CE-Rt'MI-NOL'S,  a.     Of  or  containing  cerumen. 
Dunglison. 

CESTOID,  a.    [L.  cestns,  a  thong,] 

In  zoo/.,  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of  intestinal  worms, 
of  a  long,  slender,  flattened  form,  like  the  tape- 
worm. Carpenter. 

CES'TCI  QUE  TRUST,  re.  [Fr.]  In  law,  the  per- 
son who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  trust. 

Bonders  Law  Diet. 


with  lead  or  iron.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiij. 

CET'E-BIS  PAB'I-BCS,    [L.]     Other  things  being 

equal. 
CET'YI.E   (sct'iH,  re,     [Gr.  iojtos,  whale,  and  Jaij, 

In   chem.,  a  radical  found  in  spermaceti,  liomo- 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    El?LE,    1H.LL;    VI"CIOUS.- 


Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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CHA 


CHE 


logon 


with  ethylc.     The  solid   crystalline  mass  in 
iceti  (consisting  of  cetyle  and  palmitic  acid) 
is_sometimes  called  cetine.  Gregory. 

CHAINING,  n.  [add.]    A  state  of  irritation  or  fret- 

OIIAFF,  n.  [add.]  Fig.,  light  idle  talk  by  way  of 
making  fun  or  turning  into  ridicule.  [An  old  sense 
of  the  term  lately  revived.] 

The  way  in    which  she  lalks  slang  is  quite  disgusting:.     I 
hate  ch  iff  in  a  woman.  Thackeray. 

CHAFF,  v.  i.  To  use  light  idle  language  by  way  of 
fun  or  ridicule. 

At  tho  end  of  Strand  they  make  a  stand, 

And,  t'h'iljiini.  sav,  dial's  nut  (ho  way 
They  must  go  to  Charing  cross.  Old  Song. 

[Toone,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  refers  this 
and  the  connate  words  to  the  noun  chaf,  and  not 
with  Halliwell  to  the  verh  chafe.} 

CHAFF,  v.  t.    To  make  fun  of;'  to  turn  into  ridicule 
by  addressing  in  frivolous  or  ironical  language  ;   as, 
"Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him." 
Thackeray. 

CHAF'FING,  re.  The  use  of  light  frivolous  language 
by  way  of  fun  or  ridicule. 

CIIAIN'-BOLT,  re.  A  large  bolt  used  to  secure  to  a 
ship's  side  the  links  or  dead-eyes  through  which 
the  standing  rigging  is  rove.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  suspended  on 
chains.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-CA'BLE,    re.  A  cable  made  of  links  of  iron. 
Totten. 

CHIIN'-GANG,  re.  A  line  of  convicts  chained  to- 
gether, llowitt. 

CH  AIN'-MOLD'ING,  n.  In  arch.,  a  form  of  mold- 
ing in  imitation  of  a  chain;  used  in  the  Norman 
style.  Gwilt. 

CHAIN'-PLATE,  n.  A  thick  plate  of  iron  bolted 
to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  chains  and 
dead-eyes  of  the  shrouds  are  secured.  Totten. 

CHAIN'-STITCH,  re.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  sewing, 
made  by  interlocking  threads,  so  as  to  leave  open 
spaces  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-WHEEL,  re*    An  inversion  of  the  chain- 
pump,  by  which  it  becomes  a  recipient  of  power. 
Imp.  Add. 

GIIAL-DE'AN,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

Oil  I-/.A7"  (sha-la),  //.     |  Fr.]     A  i main  hut. 

CHALK,  re.  [add.]  The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  Period 
iii'geol.,  is  tne  latter  part  of  the  Secondary  or  Rep- 
tilian Age,  immediately  preceding  the  Tertiary. 
The  Chalk  Formation  comprises  the  rocks  of  va- 
rious kinds  (i  ue hiding  chalk  )  which  were  formed  in 
the  Chalk  Period.  Dana. 

C1I  ALK'-DRAWING,  re,  A  drawing  sketched  and 
filled  in  willi  (dark  or  colored  cmv Simmon  a*. 

CHAL'LV  (shal'ly),  «.  Thi.  is  now  a  common  spell- 
ing instead  ot'challis. 

CHAM'PI-ON,  to.    [add.]    One  who  has  the  acknowl- 
edged superiority  as  a  prize-tighter,  waterman,  &c. ; 
one  ready  to  fight  all  who  offer  against  him.     Tho 
champion's  belt  is  a  belt  awarded  to  a  champion. 
Clarke. 

CII  ANGE'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  changeful  manner. 

CII  ANGE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  l.eing  change- 
ful. 

CHAN'NEL-ING,  re,  Act  of  grooving  longitudinal- 
ly ;  state  of  being  thus  grooved. 

CHAP'EL-MASTER.     See  Capei.-Master. 

CIIAR'COAL-BLACKS,  ii.pl.    Fine  black  pigments 

consisting  of  burnt  ivory,  bone,  cork,  peaeh  * s, 

&c.  tomlinson. 

CIIARG'ER,  to.     [add.]     An  instrument  for  filling  or 

_  charging  holes  in  blaslings,  &c. 

ClIAllVrK-SIIIP  (sha'r'ja  ship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
charge  d'affaires. 

GllX'RISM,  re.     [Gr.  xap«7-/u.<i,  a  gift.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  the  early  Christians ;  as,  of  tongues, 
healing,  &c.  J.  E.  Ryland. 

CII  A  U'LA-TAN-ISXI,  n.    Quackerv  ;  charlatanry. 

CHAR'QUl  (ehar'ke),  re.  A  term  in  South  America 
which  gavevise  to  the  expression  jcrked-beef;  i.  e., 
beef  cut  into  long  strips  and  dried  in  the  wind  and 
sun. 

CIIAR'RING,  n.     The  act  of  reducing  to  charcoal. 

CHART,  11.  I.  To  lay  down  in  a  chart;  as,  to  chart 
a  coast. 

CHAR'TEE-ER,  re.  One  who  hires  a  ship  for  a 
voyage.  Simmonds. 

CHAR-TOG'RA-PHY.    See  Cartography. 

CHASE'-PORTS,  re.  pi.     The  gun-ports  of  a  ship  at 
the  bow  and  stem,  used  in  chasing  or  l.eing  chased. 
Beit's  Tech.  Did. 

CHAT-EAU',  to.  [Fr.]     Chateaux  en  Espagne,  cas- 

_  lies  in  the  air,  Spain  being  the  region  of  romance. 

OlIAT'E-LAINE  (shat'e-lane),  to.     [Fr.]     An  orna- 


ment of  gold  worn  by  a  lady  at  her  waist,  with 
chains  for'a  watch,  keys,  &c.     "  Simmonds. 

CHEeiCER-BEE'RY,  re,  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  partridge-berry  (Mitclulla  ripens),  and  also 
to  the  wintergrecn  (Ga idt/ieria).         F.  Cooper. 

CIIECK'EE-BOAED,  re.    A  board  for  playing  check - 

CHECK'-STRING,  re.  A  cord  by  which  the  occu- 
pant of  a  carriage  may  stop  the'  driver,  or  call  his 
attention.  Marryatt. 

CHED'DAR,  a.  Noting  a  rich  and  highly-flavored 
cheese  from  Cheddar,  in  England.         Johnston. 

CIIKKU'ING,  n.    The  utterance  of  cheers. 

CHEET,  1'.  i.    To  chatter  or  chirrup.       Tennyson. 

CIIE'LATE  (kC-M,  a.     Same  as  Cuf.liferous. 

€IIEMT€-AL$,  re.  pi.  Articles,  as  acids,  Ac.  used  for 
producing  chemical  effects  ;  as  in  the  laboratory, 
the  arts,  and  otherwise. 

GHEM-I-GLTPII'IC,    a,      [From    chemi,    and  Gr. 
■y\u$u>,  to  engrave.] 
Engraved  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Sillim an's  Journal. 

CHE-NILLE'  (she-nllO,  n.  [Fr.]  Lit,  a  caterpillar. 
Hence,  a  tufted  cord  used  in  ladies'  dresses,  applied 
also  to  shawls  with  a  tufted  surface.    Simmonds. 

CIIER'RY-BBAN'DY,  n.  Brandy  in  which  cherries 
are  steeped.  _ 

CIlER'RY-RTJM,  n.  Rum  in  which  cherries  are 
steeped. 

CIlESS'EL,  re.  The  wooden  vat  in  which  cheese  is 
pressed.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

CHES-TER-FIELD'I-AN,  a.  Noting  the  manners 
and  principles  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  distinguished 
alike  for  their  grace  and  their  looseness. 

CHEV-EETTE'  (shev-rcf),  re.  [Fr.]  An  engine  for 
raising  guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

Simmonds. 

CHEVY,  <b.  t.  To  shake  or  force  with  a  shivering 
motion  ;  as,  "  one  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about 
among  the  casks  in  the  storm  for  ten  minutes." — 
Lond.  Times.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  old 
word  chever  (connected  with  shirer)  as  used  by 
Digbv  and  others.     See  Halliwell. 

CHI-BOUQUE,  I  (tshe-book'),    n.       [Turkish.]        A 

CHI-BOUK',  (  Turkish  tobacco-pipe,  usually 
with  a  mouth-piece  of  amber,  a  stem  of  some  valu- 
able wood,  and  the  bowl  of  baked  clay. 

CHIC'A,  n.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer  made  of 
maize,  &c,  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

Johnston. 

€IIIL-I-AST'I€,  a.     Relating  to  the  millenium. 

CHILL,  v.  I.  [add.]  In  metallurgy,  to  produce,  by 
cooling,  a  change' id'  crystalMzalion  at  or  near  (he 
surface  of  cast  iron,  by  which  its  hardness  is  in- 
creased. AppletorCs  Mech.  Did. 

CHILLED  (chilld),  a.     [add].     Having  undergone 

.     the  process  of  hardening  ;  as,  chilled  iron. 

2.  Noting  that  cloudiness  or  dimness  in  a  picture 
called  liloomi.ng. 

CHILL'ING,  re.     A  process  of  hardening  cast-iron. 

CHI-MAER'I-DAE,  re.  pi*     A  family  of  cartilagin- 
ous fishes,  distinguish,., I  from  the  other  families  of 
the  cartilaginous  order  by  the  bead  being  furnished 
with  appendages,  and  the  tail  term  in  a!  ing  in  a  point. 
Dallas  An.  King. 

GHT-MAE'ROin  (ki-me'roid),  a.  Related  to  or  like 
the  chimaeridae. 

CHlM'NEY  SWAL'LOW.   re..      A  kind  of  swallow 
(the  Cypsclus  p'e/axgius.)  which  lives  in  chimneys. 
Icoiioi/ra/ihic,  Encye. 

CIIT'N A-AS'TER,  re.  A  species  of  the  Aster  family, 
having  large  flowers,  formerly  called  Aster-ch  in  en- 
sis,  now  referred  by  botanists  to  the  genus  Calliste- 
plrus.  Loudon. 

CHI'NA-CLAY,  re.     Kaolin — which  see. 

CHI'NA-lNK,  re.    See  Indian-ink. 

CIIlNS'ING,  re.   The  act  or  process  of  stuffing  oakum 
into  scams  or  cracks  with  the  point  of  a  small  iron. 
Simmonds. 

CHIP'MUNK,  re.  A  familiar  name  for  a  squirrel-like 
animal  of  the  genus  Tamias,  sometimes  called  the 
striped  squirrel.  The  common  species  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Tamias  slriatus. 

CIIIP'PING  BIRD,  re.  A  common  and  favorite  little 
sparrow  in  the  United  Slates  (  Zouotrichia  sneialis), 
called  also  Chippy.  Iconographic  Encyc. 

CHIP'PY,  a.    Abounding  in  chips. 

CIIIR'RUP,  v.  i.    To  chirp. 

€HI-RtJR'GEON-LY,  adv.  After  tho  manner  of  a 
surgeon.  . 

GIII'TINE,  re,     [See  Chiton].     A  peculiar  principle 
containing  nilrogen,  characteristic  of  the  skin  of  in- 
sects, and  found  also  in  tho  shell  of  Crustaceans. 
R.  Owen. 

CHI'TIN-OUS,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  chitine. 

CIII'TON  (ki'ton),  re.     [Gr.  X"w,  corselet]. 

A  mollusk,  with  a  many-jointed  shell  coveringits 
back.  Dana. 


ClIlT'TA-GOXG-WOOI).  n.  A  commercial  name 
for  several  woods  of  Southern  India,  as  Cedrela 
toona,  Chickriissa  tahnlaris,  ccc.        Simmonds. 

eilLO'RIG  ETHER,  re.  A  solution  of  ether  in  alco- 
hol, having  a  pleasant  ethereal  fragrance.  It  is  not 
a  true  ether,  but  was  originally  obtained  by  distil- 
ling alcohol  with  chlorid  of  lime  and  water. 

Dunglison. 

CHLO'EID-ATE,  v.  t.  In  photog.,  to  treat  or  pre- 
pare with  ejdorid  of  silver.  R.  Hunt. 

CHLO'EID-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Prepared  with  chlo- 
rid of  silver.  R.  JIunt. 

GIILO'RIO-IZE,  «.  t.    See  Chloridate. 

CHLO'EID-IZ.E'D,  pp.  or  a.     See  Culoridated. 

CIILO-RIU'E-TEY,  re.    See  Ciilorometry. 

GHLO'EITE  SLATE,  re.  An  olive-green  slaty-rock, 
containing  chlorite.  Dana. 

CIILO'RO-FOEM,  re.  An  oily  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
ethereal  odor,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
chlorine/  It  evaporates  speedily,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity,  1.5.  It  is  an  important  ana-stlietic  agent, 
and  is  also  used  externally  to  alleviate  pain.  It  is 
remarkable  as  a  solvent,  dissolving  easily  wax, 
spermaceti,  resins;  and  is  very  useful  in  removing 
paint  from  garments.  Gregory. 

CIILO'EO-FORM,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  chloroform,  or 
to  place  under  its  influence. 

UIILO'RO-FORILE'D  (-formd),  pp.  Treated  with 
chloroform. 

< '  1 1  L«  »'i:i  )-FORM-ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Treating  with 
chloroform. 

€HLO'RO-FORM-ING,  re.  The  administering  of  chlo- 
roform. 

ClILO'ROUS,  a.  A  term  used  in  chemical  phi/sirs 
to  denote  electro-negative  ;  thus  chlorous  substances 
are  electro- negatives.  Graham. 

UIILU'ROUS  ACTD,  n.  An  acid  containing  equal 
parts  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  ;  now  hi/po-chlorotis 
acid.  Gregory. 

CHOCK,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  &c. ;  as,  to 
cliock  a  cask  ;  re.   A  block  or  wedge. 

CHOKE'-BER-RY,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Adenorachis 
arbudj'olia,  related  to  the  apple.  A.  Gray. 

CHOK-E-DAR',  re.  In  India,  a  watchman ;  a  cus- 
tom-house officer.  Malcom. 

CHOL-E-RINE',  re.  The  first  stage  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  Dunglison. 

CHOP,  re,  [add.]  A  chop  of  tea  is  a  number  of  boxes 
of  the  same  make  and  quality  of  leaf;  grand  chop, 
a  ship's  port  clearance.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CHOP,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  utter  volubly;  as  to  chop 
logic.  Kingsley. 

CHOP'-BOAT,  n.  In  China,  a  licensed  lighter  to 
transport  goods.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CHOP'-IIOUSE,  ii.  [add.]  In  China,  a  custom-house 
where  transit  duties  are  levied.  iV.   Wells  Williams. 

CHOi'TEE,  re.     He  or  that  which  chops. 

eHO-RAG'ie,  a.  Belonging  to  a  choragvs,  one  in 
Athens  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  chorus; 
as  a  choragic  monument,  which  was  erected  in 
honor  of  a  choragus,  who  exhibited  the  best  musical 
or  theatrical  entertainment.   Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

CHO'R  AL,  re,    A  composition  to  be  sung  by  a  choir. 
Encyc.  Am. 

fll'J'RAL-IST,  11.     A  member  of  a  choir. 

Ullo'iaU,  </.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chorus. 

CIIOW'CIIOW,  a.  In  OAna,  a  term  used  to  de- 
note mixtures  or  sundries;  as,  chowchow  sweet- 
meats are  preserved  fruits  of  various  kinds  put  to- 
gether; chmechoto  water  is  the  undertow  made  by 
the  tide  and  current  crossing  each  other;  chmc- 
cheno  chop  is  the  last  ligbtet  containing  the  small 
sundry  packages  sent  off  to  fill  up  a  ship. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

CIIONT'CHOTV,  re.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  mixed 
pickles.  Simmonds. 

CHOW'llY,  a.  [Ilin.]  A  brush  to  keep  off  flies,  used 
in  the  East  Indies;  often  made  of  the  tail  of  the 


Thibet  ox 
€IIRO-MA-T5L'0-GY, 
Adyos,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  colors. 
CIIRO-MAT'O-PnOEE 
.pepco,  to  hear.] 
A  name  given  to  the  pigment 


Malcom. 
[Gr.  XP"/"111"  color,  and 
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[Chrome, 

/iliotog., 


Imp.  Add. 

[Gr.  xP°Va>  color,  and 

cells  in  animals. 
Dana. 
id  Gr.  tiittos,  type.] 
paper  made   sensi- 


king  pictures  of  a  delicate  kind,  as 
of  lace,  ferns,  &c.  R.  Hunt. 

€HRO'MA-TVPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chro- 
matvpe;  as,  a  c/iromatype  picture.  R.  Hunt. 

CHROME'  GREEN,  re.  A  beautiful  dark  green 
pigment  prepared  from  the  oxyd  of  chi       ' 


CHROME'  RED,  to. 
pared  from  red-lead 


Francis. 

A  beautiful  red  pigment  pre- 
Francis. 
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CHROME'  YfcL'LOW,  re.  A  brilliant  yellow  pjg- 
ment  much  used  by  painters:  It  is  a  eliminate  <>l 
lead.  FrwMt. 

CIIRO'MIC  XC'ID,  11.  An  aci<I  of  the  metal  chro- 
mium forming  salts  of  an  orange  yellow  or  red  color, 
much  used  by  bleachers  and  calico-printers. 

Gregory. 

CIIRO'MIC  I'KON,  )  n.     A  black  ore  sub-metallic 

CIIUO'MlTE,  j      in  luster  consisting  of  oxyd 

of  chromium  and  iron.  Dana'. 

€HKO'MO-LITII-0-GKXPlI'I€!,  a.  Pertaining  to 
ehrnmo-lithography. 

€HEO'MO-LI-THoG'EA-PIIY,  re.  Lithography 
ada|)tcd  to  printing  in  oil  colors.      Art  Journal. 

ClIRO'MULE,  11.     The  coloring  ingredient  in  plants. 
TImslow. 

CIllIYS-EL-E-PIlXNT'INE,  a.  [Or.  ypwds,  gold, 
and  cAe^ruw,  made,  u"  ivory.] 

Composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  C.  Jungslei/. 

CHUCK,  re,     [add.]     The  chuck  of  a  turning  lathe  is 
a  contrivance  which  serves  lo  connect  the  material 
to  be  operated  upon  with  the  mandril  of  the  1  it  lie. 
Appletorts  uVech.  Diet. 

CHUCK,  r.  t.  [add.]  To  place  in  a  chuck  or  bold  by 
means  of  a  chuck;  as  in  turning. 

CIICNK'Y,  a.     Sleet  and  thick.     [Am.]       Kane. 

CIlffECII'fSM,  re.  Undue  attachment  to  the  forms 
or  principles  of  soma  church  organization. 

CHUKCII'-RATE,  n.  A  tax  levied  on  parishioners 
for  the  repairs  or  maintenance  of  the  church. 

Simmonds. 

CIIUUi:,  ■».  i.    Samo  as  Whirr.  C.  ICingsley. 

CHUTE  (shoot),  n.  [Fr.]  A  rapid  descent  in  a  river ; 
also,  an  opening  in  a  river-dam  for  the  descent  of 
logs,  &c. 

2.  A  frame-work  or  tube  for  shooting  down  ar- 
ticles from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  a  place  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  for  shooting  down  wood,  &e. 
Simmonds. 

€11  Y-LA'QUE-OUS  (ki-la'kwe-us),  a.  [From  chyle, 
and  L.  aqua,  water.] 

Noting  a  liquid  consisting  of  chyle  much  diluted 
with  water,  which  forms  the  circulating  fluid  of 
sonic  inferior  animals.  Carpenter. 

€11  V-LlF'ie,  a.     Same  as  Ciiylifactive. 

€HYL-I-FI-€A'TION,    re.      [Gr.    vuAbs,  c»yle>  fln(1 
h../Ucio,  to  make.] 
Formation  of  chyle  by  the  digestive  processes. 
Dunglison. 

CII),  ».  [Ar.  lord.-]  Title  of  Eodrcgo  Diaz,  a  Sp ani-h 
hero  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  a  poem  which 
_eelebratcs  ids  exploits.  Brande. 

Ct'DER-BIlXN'DY,  re.  A  kind  of  brandy  distilled 
from  cider. 

OI'DEU-MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  crushing  apples  in 
order  to  make  cider. 

Ct'DER-PEKSS,  re.  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the 
juice  from  pumice  for  making  cider. 

Ol'OlCU-VlN'E-GAR,  re.     Vinegar  made  from  cider. 

CIO-AR-ETTE',  re.  A  little  cigar  being  a  small  roll 
of  fine  tobacco  rolled  in  paper  for  smoking. 

Simmonds. 

CI-GAR'-TUBE,  re,  A  mouth-piece  of  amber,  bone, 
&c,  for  holding  a  cigar  while  it  is  smoked. 

Simmonds. 

CIL'I-I-FOEM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  cilia;  very 
fino  or  slender.  Dana. 

CIN-CIIO-NA'CEOUS  (sin-ko-na'shus),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Cinchona  tribe  of  plants. 

€I-NE-MXT'I€S.     See  Kinematics. 

CINQTJW  CE2PT0  (chink'  chen'to),  [It.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  stylo  of  decorativo  art  which  sprung 
up  in  Italy  about  155(1,  and  aimed  to  revive  and 
elaborate  the  richest  .and  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  Falrholt. 

CIR'CU-LA-TIVE,  a.  Circulating;  causing  circu- 
lation. 

CIR'SU-LA-TOR,  re.    Ho  or  that  which  circulates. 

Cilt'CUM-FLEX,  a.    Moving  or  turning  round. 

CiR-CUM-LIT'TO-RAL,    a."   [L.   cireutn,  around, 
and  I i tins,  shore] 
Noting  shallow  dcptlis  around  shores.  &  Forbes. 

CIU'lIIIOSE,  a.    Same  as  Cirrous. 

CIR'llI-FORM,  a.    Formed  like  a  tendril.     Clarke. 

OlIUErU'EIj-OUS,  a.     Supporting  cirri.    R.Owen. 

CIR'RI-GRADE,  a.  Moved  by  cirri  or  hair-like 
appendages.  Carpenter. 

CIlt'RUS,  7i,;  pi,  CIR'RI.  [L.  cirrus,  a  tuft  of 
hair.] 

In  zool.,  a  term  applied  to  slender,  fringe-like 
appendages  in  some  inferior  animals,  which" aid  in 
locomotion.     Also  written  cirrld.        Carpenter. 

CiT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  bo  cited  or  quoted. 

CIT'RINE-OINT'MENT,  re.  The  common  namo  of 
a  mercurial  ointment,  the  ungitentum  In/,lra rgiirl 
nitratis.  DvmnZison. 

CTT'Y,  a.  [add.]  The  city  article,  in  London  news- 
papers,  is  ono  which  gives 


w  liieli  w  lieu  r.al  <-.|.  falls  u  it 


CI.  VIM, 


matters. — The  cily  editor  of  a  London  newspaper 
is  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment. Simmonds. 
CIY-IL-iZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  civilized. 
CLAGII'AN,  re.     [Gaelic]     A  small  hamlet  about  a 

church.  Walt.  Scott. 

CLACK'-VXLVE,  11.  A  valve  with  a  single  flap 
clacking  sound. 
Francis. 
[add.]  A  tract  of  land  claimed  under 
the  pre-emption  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States; 
as,  a  settler's  claim,  a  miner's  claim.  A  kindred 
use  now  obtains  in  Australia.  llowitt. 

CLXM'BEE-ING,  n.    The  act  of  climbing  with  dif- 
ficulty. 
CLAMP,  11.  [add.]     A  mass  of  coal  heaped  up  for 
burning  into  coke;  also,  a  heap  of  ore  for  smelting. 
Appleton's  J/ech.  Diet. 
CLXMP'ER,  re.     An  implement  of  iron  for  holding 

on  to  ice  when  traveling  on  its  surface.        Kane. 
CLXMP'ING,  re.    The  act  of  uniting  work  by  let- 
ting edges  into  each  other. 
2.  The  union  thus  made.  Weale. 

CLXNS'MAN,  11.  One  belonging  to  a  particular  elan. 
€LXP-TRXP,   a.     A  term  applied  to  quaokish   or 
exaggerated  representations  of  any  thing.     Craig. 
CLXRT-ON,  a.  Noting  the  sound  of  a  clarion;  clear- 
toned  ;  as,  a  clarion  voice.  Longfellow. 
CL  ASP'-LOCK,  re.     A  lock  which  springs  o'f  itself. 
CLXS'SI-CISM,  11.    A  classic  idiom  or  expression. 
C.  Kingsley. 
eLXS'SI-Fl-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  classified. 

Brit.  Quar. 
CLXTH'EATE,  a.     [L.  clathrus,  a  lattice.] 
In  hot.,  shaped  like  a  lattice  ;  canccllato. 

A.  Grail. 
crAV'EIIS,  n.     Idle  talk.  Walt.  Scott. 

CLXV'I-FOEM,  a.     [L.  clavis,  a  club,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Club-shaped;  a  term  applied  in  botany,  to  the 
organs  and  appendages  of  plants  having  this  shape. 
Craig. 
CLA-YIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  clavis,  a  club  or  key,  and 
gero,  to  carry.] 

Bearing  a  club  or  a  key.  Ogiloie. 
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■GLXY,  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay ;  as,  a  clay- 
pipe. 

CLEAD'ING,  n.  [Scotch,  clothing.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine;  also,  to  tho  wooden  covering  of  a 
locomotive  boiler.  Weale. 

CLEAR'ING,  re.  [add.]  Among  bankers,  a  method 
of  exchanging  drafts  on  each  other,  anil  settling  dif- 
ferences. Clarke. 

CLHAR'-STUFF,  n.    Boards,  &c,  free  from  knots. 

CLfiV'ER-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  clever.        Buhoer. 

CLI'EN-CY,  11.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  client. 

CLIFF'-LlME'SToNE,  re.  A  name  given  to  limestone 
strata  found  in  Ohio  and  further  west,  presenting 
bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  valleys.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  of  one  formation,  but  is  now  known 
to  be  partly  Silurian  and  partly  Devonian.  Dana. 

CLI'MA-TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  climate. 

Dunglison. 

OLT-MA-TO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  climatol- 

CLT-MA-TOI/0-GIST,  n.  Ono  versed  in  tho  subject 
of  climates. 

GLIN-IQUE',  (klin-eekO,».  [Fr.]  An  examination 
of  diseased  persons  by  medical  professors  in  pres- 
ence of  their  pupils.  This,  at  first,  literally  took 
place  at  the  bedside,  of  the  diseased,  but  is  now  ex- 
tended to  other  cases.  The  word  has  been  angli- 
cized into  clinic.  Dunglison. 

€LI-NO-DI-XG'0-NAL,  re.  That  diagonal  or  lateral 
axis  in  a  monoclinie  crystal  I  <ee.  Crystallization), 
which   makes  an  obliquo  angle  with  the  vertical 

CLT-NO-DI-XG'0-NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the' clino- 
diagonal ;  in  tho  direction  of  the  clinodiagonal. 
Dana. 

CLI'NO-DOME,  n.  In  crystallography,  a  dome  or 
horizontal  prism  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal. 

Dana. 

CLI'NO-GRXPII'IG,  a.  [Gr.  k\Ivo>,  to  bend,  and 
yp.-x./>7),  drawing.] 

Noting  that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing,  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  aro  supposed  to  fall  oblique- 
ly on  the  plajio  of  projection. 

CLIP'PEE,  a.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  mode  of 
ship-building  for  great  speed  in  sailing;  as,  clipper- 
built,  a  clipper-ship. 

CLO-A'CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  cloaca  or  cavity 
at  tho  extremity  of  tho  intestinal  canal,  with  which 
the  intestines  and  urinary  passage  terminate  in 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  some  inferior  mam- 
mals. Carpenter. 


CLOAK'ING,  n.    Material  for  cloaks. 

_  Simmonds. 

f'Li  >.YK'-PIN,  n.  Name  of  a  peg  for  hanging  cloaks, 
caps,  &c. 

CLOCK,  re,  [add.]  Clock  movement,  the  moving, 
or  running  part  of  a  clock,  as  wheels,  &c,  apart 
from  the  case, 

CLOCKED,  (klokt),  a.  Noting  a  worked  pattern,  or 
embroidery  ;  as,  a  cloeked-si ocking.     Simmonds. 

GLOTHES'-HOESE,  re.    A  frame  to  hang  clothes  on. 

CLOTlIEiS'-MXN,  re.     A  dealer  in  clothes. 

CL'  H'HES'-I'IN,  re.  A  forked  piece  of  wood  to  secure 
clothes  on  a  line. 

€L<>TI11-:s'_-I'I:eSS,  n.     Areccptaclc  for  clothes. 

CLOTII-PA-PEE,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  paper  used 
for  pressing  and  finishing  woolen  cloths. 

Simmonds. 

('I.iVnr-PUKSS'ING,  7i.     Act  of  pressing  cloth. 

t'LOlD'LET,  «.     A  small  cloud. 

CLOVE'-IIITCII,  n.  A  hitch  formed  with  a  rope, 
leaving  the  ends  to  reach  out  in  contrary  directions ; 
it  is  formed  by  two  half-hitches  round  a  spar  or 
other  rope.        '  Totten. 

CLUB'BISII,  a.     Disposed  to  club  together. 

OLUMP,  v.i.     To  make  a  tramping  noise. 

CLUMP'ING,  re.     Noisy  tramping.     Miss  Bronte. 

tJLfJMP'ING,   a.     Making  a  liea vy  tramping  noise. 

CLUMP'Y,  a.     Composed  of  clumps;  massive. 

CLINCH,  ii.     [add.]     Close-grained  hard  limestone. 
Wright. 

CLUTCH,  re.  A  name  given  to  the  cross-bead  of  a 
piston-rod.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CLY'P'E-I-FORM,  a.    Shield-shaped  ;  clypeate. 

R.  Owen.     J/ensloto. 

Co.U'HTNG,  n.    Trade  of  conveying  in  coaches. 
2.  A  cant  term  in  English   uiiicerxities,  for  the 
preparation  made  for  public  examination  by  the  aid 
of  a  special  tutor,  who  is  called  a  coach.    Bristed. 

€<J-A€-TIV'I-TY,  a.     Unity  of  action. 

CO-AD-AP-TATION,  n.    Mutual  adaptation. 

if.  Owen. 

CO-AD-XPT'ED,  a.  Adapted  one  to  another;  as, 
co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth.  B.  Owen. 

60-AD-JUST',  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  mutual  adapta- 
tions. R.  Owen. 

€0-AD-JUST'ED,  pp.    Adjusted  one  to  another. 
R.  Owen. 

fo-AD-.IUST'MENT,  re.  State  of  being  mutually 
adjusted. 

Cu-AD'.Jir-TANT,  n.     An  assistant.  Ogilvie. 

CO-AD-VENT'UEE,  re.     A  mutual  adventure. 

€0-\G'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  coagulate. 

UO-AID',  re.     A  fellow  helper.  Pope. 

60AK  (koke),  ii.  The  metal  holes  in  a  sheave, 
through  which  the  pin  goes. 

2.  A  piece  cut  out  of  a  spar  for  uniting  it  to  an- 
other spar.  Totten. 

f'O.YKTNG,  n.  A  process  of  uniting  timbers  by  let 
ting  a  projection  of  one  into  the  other.       Totten. 

COAL,  v.  i.  To  supply  with  coals;  as,  to  coal  a 
steamer. 

COAL,  v.  i.  To  take  in  coal ;  as,  the  steamer  coaled 
at  Southampton. 

COAL'-FlT-TER,  n.    See  Fitter. 

COALTNG,  7t.    The  act  of  taking  in  coals. 

COAL'-PASS'ER,  11.  One  who  passes  coal  to  the 
furnace  of  a  st.aim-engine. 

COAL'-PLXNTS,  7).  pi.  The  name  given  to  the  fos- 
sil remains  or  impressions  of  plants  found  in  con- 
nection with  coal.  Dana. 

€OAL'-TAR,  re.  A  thick  viscid  substance  obtained 
by  tho  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  as  in  gas- 
making,  &c.  It  is  used  in  making  printer's  ink 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  "  Tomlinson. 

COAL'-WIlTl'T'ER,  n.  Ono  who  raises  or  wii  ips  up 
coal  out  of  the  bold  of  a  ship.     \_Eng.] 

Simmonds, 

eOARSE'-GRAINJPD,  re.  Having  a  coarse  grain,  as 
wood;  hence,  wanting  in  refinement. 

CO  ARS'/JN,  r.  t.  To  make  coarse  or  wanting  in  re- 
finement ;  as,  to  coarsen,  one's  character. 

WooUey. 

COAST'-GUARD,  n.  A  custom-house  force  em- 
ployed along  the  coast  to  prevent  smuggling. 

O.  Kingsley. 

CtJAST'-LlXE.  re,     Tho  outline  of  a  coast 

COAT'-LINK,  re.  A  pair  of  buttons  or  studs  joined 
by  a  link,  to  hold  together  the  lapels  of  a  coat. 

Simmonds. 

€0B,  v.  t.  [add.]  In  mining,  to  break  the  ore  with 
hammers  into  cobs  or  round  pieces  in  order  to  .sep- 
arate it  from  the  refuse  part,  Dana. 

COB'BLER,  7i,  [add.]  An  abbreviation  of  Sherry 
Cobbler,  which  see. 

PO'IJRA  01  CA-l'KLLO,  ,,.*  The  Portuguese  name 
for  the  hooded  snake  (.Vain  tripudians\  a  highly 
venomous  reptile  inhabiting  the  East  Indies. 

Iconographic  Encue. 

CoctUElMNG.     See  Coshering. 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    ROLE,    BULL;    YUCIOUS.-C    as    K;    G    as    J;    $    as    Z;    OH    as    SII  ;    THIS. 


See  Pictorial  illustrations. 
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eOCII'I-JSJEAL-FIG,  re.*  A  South  American  plant 
of  the  cactus  family,  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake. of  the  cochineal  insect  which  lives  on  it. 

Loudon. 
€OeiI-LE-AE'I-FOEM,  a.    [add.]     In  lot.,  shaped 

like  a  spoon.  A.  Gray. 

GOCK,  n.     Cock  of  the  rod;  a  name  given  to  birds 

of  the  genus  Uupicola,  which  see.  Cuvier. 

€5CK'EK,  re.*  [add.]  A  familiar  name  given  to  a 
dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  used  for  starting  up  wood- 
cocks and  other  game  from  their  haunts  in  woods 
and  marshes.  Ogilvie. 

GOCK'EK-NO-NY,  re.  The  gathering  of  a  young 
woman's  hair  under  her  snood  or  fillet. 

Walt.  Scott. 
GOCK'EES,  n.  pi.     High  laced  boots  worn  by  coun- 
trymen in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Fairlwlt. 
GC-CK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  hunting  wood-cocks. 

<.'.  Kingsley. 

GOCK'ING,  a.     [add.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  hunting 

woodcocks. — Corkiiiij-xiniiih't,  a  dog  of  the  breed 

called  Cocker.  Watt.  Scott. 

COOIv'LE-SIIELL,   re.     The  shell   or  covering  of  a 

cockle. 
GOCK'NEY,  a.     Eelrted  to  or  like  cockneys. 
€OCK'NEY-DOM,  re.     The  region  or  home  of  cock- 
neys. Thackeray. 
€OCK'NEY-FY,  v.  t.     To  form  with  the  manners  or 

character  of  a  cockney. 
€<3CK'NEY-ISH,  a.     Relating  to  or  like  cockneys. 
ecreUS-WOOD,  re.     A  West-Indian  wood,  used  for 
making  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Simmonds. 
€5D'DLING,  re.     The  act  of  making  much  of. 
GO-DET'TA,    re.     [It.]     In   musie,  a  short  passage 
connecting  two  sections,  but  not  forming  part  of 
cither.  Adam's  Mus.  Diet. 

GfiD'-LIV'EE  OIL,  n.    Oil  from  the  livers  of  the 
common  codfish  or  allied  species,  useful  in  consump- 
tion, scrofula,  &c.  Dunglison. 
GO-EF-FEGT',  n.     A  united  effect. 
C(EL'-A-€ANTII,  a.  [Or.  ko^Acs,  hollow, and a/cm-feV, 
spine.] 
Having  hollow  spines,  as  some  Ganoid  fishes. 
Dana. 
CCEL-O-SPEEM'OGS,  a.     [Gr.   KOlAo9,  hollow,  and 
oirepma.  a  seed.] 

In  hot.,  a  term  describing  certain  fruits  of  umbel- 
liferous plants,  whose  seeds  are  curved  on  the  inner 
side,  by  the  bending  inward  towards  each  other  of 
the  top  and  bottom.  Ilenslow. 

GO-EE'CI-TIVE,  a.  Serving  to  coerce  or  restrain. 
— Goercitime  or  coercive  force  in  magnetism,  is 
the  power  or  force  which  in  iron  or  steel  pro- 
duces a  slowness  or  dillieulty  in  imparting  magnet- 
ism to  it,  and  also  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
turn of  a  bar  to  its  natural  state  when  active  mag- 
netism has  ceased.  It  plainly  depends  on  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  steel.  FTichol. 

GOF'FEE-ROOM,  re.     A   room   in  English  inns  for 

refreshments,  newspapers,  &c. 
GQF'FLE,  n.    [At.  Kafala.  a  caravan.] 

A  gang  of  slaves  going  to  market.      Simmonds. 
GOF'FIN-BONE.  n.     The  foot-bone  of  a  horse  which 
is  enclosed  or  coffined  within  the  hoof. 

White's  Vet.  Diet. 
GOG'-MXN,  re.    A  dealer  in  coarse  cloth. 

Wright, 
GOG'NATE,  n.    A  term  applied  to  things  which  are 

allied  in  origin  ;  as,  certain  letters  are  cognates. 
GOG'WAEE,  n.    A  coarse  narrow  cloth  like  frieze. 
HaUiivell. 
GO'IIOEN,  n.     [From  its  invent  »r,  Baron  Coehorn.] 
A  small  mortar  for  throwing  grenades. 

Bail's  Tech.  Diet. 
GO-IN-CI-DENT'AL,   a.      Having    a    coincidence; 

coincident.  Loud.  Quart. 

€0'KEE-NttT,  n.     A  mode  of  spelling  cocoa-nut  in- 
troduced by  the  London  custom-house   in   order  to 
distinguish  more  widely  between  this  and  other  ar- 
ticles spelt  much  in  the  same  manner.    Muyhew. 
•eOLD'-CiIIS'EL,  re.     A  chisel  of  peculiar  strength 

and  hardness  for  cutting  cold  metal.  Weale. 

eOLD'-CEEAM,  re.      A  mixture  of  spermaceti,   oil 
of  almonds   and   rose -water,  used   for   chapped 
hands,  &c. 
GO-LEG-A-TEE',  n.    One  who  is  legatee  with  an- 
other. 
eO-LE-5P'TE-EIST,  n.    One  versed  in  coleopterous 

insects. 
CO-LS^-SEE'.  n.     A  partner  in  a  lease  taken. 
eO-LfiS'SOE,  n.     A  partner  in  giving  a  lease. 
GOL  LAT'ING,  v.    The  act  of  comparing  or  examin- 
ing, as  manuscripts  ami  books;  tlve  act  of  present- 
ing and  instituting,  as  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice.— 
Among  printers,  the  examining  of  the  sheets  of  a 
book   to  ascertain  whether  they  are   gathered  cor- 
rectly. Hansard's  Typog. 
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GOL-LECT'IVE,  a.  [add.]  A  collective  fruit,  in 
hot.,  is  one  that,  instead  of  corresponding  to  a  single 
flower,  corresponds  to  a  head  or  group  of  flowers, 
as  the  pineapple,  fig,  mulberry,  &c. ;  called  also 
multiple  fruit.  A.Gray. 

GOL-LE'GI-ATE,  a.     [add.]     Collected;  united. 
Bacon. 

€OL-LE-TE'EI-AL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  col- 
leterium  of  insects.  B.  Owen. 

GOL-LE-TE'RI-UM,  n.  An  organ  in  the  females  of 
insert-,  containing  a  whitish  gluten  for  cementing 
together  the  ejected  ova.  Dana. 

GQL'LI-GATE.     See  Conjugate. 

GOL'LI-GA-TED.     See  Conjugate. 

GOLTJ-MA-TING,  a.  Pertaining  to  collimation.— 
A  collimatiiiy  ey  e-piece  is  used  to  observe  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument  by  reflection 
from  mercury.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

€5L'LI_-SIVE,  a.  With  collision ;  clashing.    Ogilvie. 

€OL-LO'DI-ON,  re.  A  solution  of  gun  cotton  in 
ether.  It  is  .strongly  adhesive  and  "is  also  called 
liquid  cuticle.  Used  in  photography  and  by  sur- 
geons_to  close  up  wounds.        Dunglison.    Runt. 

GOL-LO'DI-ON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  or  treat  with 
collodion.  B.  Hui 

eOL-LO'DI-ON-IZETJ,  pp.  and  a.  Treated  with 
collodion.  B.  Hunt. 

€OL-LOT>I-ON-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Preparing  with  co 
lodion. 

GOL-LO'DI-ON-IZ-ING,  n.  Act  of  preparing  with 
collodion. 

GSL'LY,  a.  A  term  used  to  designate  a  variety  of 
dog  much  esteemed  by  Scotch  shepherds. 

C.  Kingsley. 

C5L'0-NEL  (kur'ncl),  v.  i.    To  play  the  colonel. 
Hudibras. 

GOL'O-NEL-ING  (kur'nel-ing),  ppr.  or  a.    Roving 
about;  raking;  playing  the  part  of  a  knight-errant. 
Hudibras. 

GO-LO'NI-AL-I$M,  n.  An  expression,  custom,  &c, 
peculiar  to  a  colony. 

GOL'O-NIZ-ER,  re.     One  who  founds  a  colony. 

COL'OR-BLIND,  a.  Having  an  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  color. 

GOL'OE-BLIND'NESS,  re.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
imperfect  sensation  or  appreciation  of  colors,  to 
which  the  name  of  Daltonism  has  been  given. 

Brewster. 

GOL'OE-MlN,  re.     A  vender  of  paints,  &a. 

Simmonds. 

GOL'OR-SER'UEAXT  (s.'ir'jenf),  re.  A  non-com- 
missioned military  officer  who  supports  the  ensign- 
bearer  of  a  regiment.  Simmonds. 

COL-U-MEL'LT-FOEM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  little  col- 
umn or  columella.  Dana. 

COL-UM-NAR'[-TY,    re.     The  state  of  being  col- 

GOL'UMN-EULE,  re.  A  thin  piece  of  brass  used 
by  printers  to  separate  longitudinally  the  columns 
of  type.  Simmonds. 

COMB'-BROACH,  re.    The  tooth  of  a  wool  comb. 
Simmonds. 


€OM-BO-LO'IO  (-lo'yo),  re.  A  Mohammedan  rosary 
consisting  of  ninety-nine  beads. 

And  bv  her  comU'mn,  lies 

A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes.  Byron. 

€OMB'SnAP^D  (kome'shapte),  a.  Toothed  like  a 
comb;  pectinate.  Henslow. 

■60-MS'DI-ENNE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  female  player  of 
comedy. 

GOME-OUT'EE,  re.  A  cant  term  in  America  for 
one  who  comes  out  or  withdraws  from  the  regular 
church  organizations,  under  the  pretense  of  their 
being  corrupt.  Hayward. 

GO-MES'TI-BLES,  re.  pi.     [Fr.]    Eatables. 

Conyheare. 

GOM'ET-SEEK'EE,  re.  A  telescope  having  a  large 
field  of  view  and  low  magnifying  power,  used  for 


That   which 


leal 


finding 
GOM-I-GAL'I-TY. 
ludicrous. 

GOM-MAND'ER-SIIIP,    re.     The   office   of  a 


eOM-MEM-O-BA'TOE,  re.  One  who  commemorates. 

COM-MIS'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Noting  commiseration. 

GOM-MlS'SION  (-misli'un),  re.  [add.]  An  order 
for  executing  some  work  of  art;  as,  a  commission 
for  a  picture  or  statue.  Art  Journal, 

€OM-MlS'SION,  v.  t,  [add.]  To  employ  in  the 
execution  of  some  work  of  art. 

COM-MIS'SU-RAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  com- 
missure or  line  of  junction  between  parts  that  are 
united.  Carpenter. 

COM'MON-PiTCn,  71.  A  building  term,  implying 
that  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  three-quarters  of 
the  span.        "  Weale. 
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tOM'MoN  SCHOOL,   re.      A  school  maintained  at 

the  public  expense  and  open  to  all.  ■      Barnard. 

GO.\I-Mlj-NIST'IG,  a.     Pertaining.to  communists. 

t'i>.\[-MGT'EE,   71.     One  who  commutes  or   pays  a 

gross  amount  at  once  for  the  enjoyment  of  some 

right  or  privilege,  instead  of  paying  in  each  case 

as  it  occurs;  as  for  traveling  on  a  railroad,  pas.-ing 

a  ferry,  &c.     [Am.] 

eOMTASS    GARD,    re.      The   movable   part  of    a 

mariner's  compass  on  which  the  cardinal  points  are 

delineated.  Tomlinson. 

GOM'PASS-SIG'NALS,  re,  pi.    Signals  that  denote 

the  points  of  the  compass.  Simmonds. 

GOM-PEN-SA/TION,  a.    Noting  a  method  adopted 
in  many  cases  to  neutralize  errors  of  which  we  can 
not  get  rid.     Thus  the  compensation  balance  or 
pendulum  of  a  time-piece,  is  a  contrivance  for  cor- 
recting the  errors  occasioned  by  variations  of  tem- 
perature.      _  Afichol. 
t'oM-PET'I-TIYE,   a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  compe- 
tition.                                             Sir  WfP.  Wood. 
GOM-PLE-MENT'A-EY,  a.  Supplying  a  deficicnev; 
completing;  as,  a  iyiiiplcinentari/  number.  Wright. 
eOJI-POS'ING-FEAME,   re.      A  printer's  elevated 
working  frame,  having  the  type-eases  on  it. 

_  .  Hansard's  Typ. 

GOM-POS'ING-RCLE,  re.     A  thin  slip  of  brass  laid 
by  printers  on  tho  composing-stick  in  arranging 
the  type;  called  aKo  setting-rule.  Hansard's  Typ. 
GOM-POS'I-TjE,  re.  pi.     In  hot,  a  family  of  plants 
embracing  those  with  compound  flowers  ;  as,  dan- 
delions, &c.  Henslow. 
C0M-PO-Sl"TION,  «r.    Noting  the  union  of  different 
materials  or  parts;  as,  composil  iuii-v&m\\<i&,  com- 
position-meUil.                                     Simmonds. 
<  Y.\l  'I'uTE,  71,  [Fr.]  A  preparation  of  fruit  in  syrup 

for  immediate  use.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

€OM'POUND,  a.     [add.]     A  compound  crystal  is  a 
twin  crystal,  or  one  seeming  to  be  made  up  of  two 
or  more  crystals  combined  according  to  regular  laws 
of  composition  ;  as,  the  star-shaped  crystals  of  snow. 
Dana. 
A  compound  microscope  is  a  microscope  made  of 
a  combination  of  lenses  arranged  in  a  tube,  with 
usually  a  stand,  stage,  and  other  contrivances  for 
adjustment  and  convenient  use. 
GOM-PEA-DOE',  re.    [Port.]     In  China,  a  steward; 
a  provider ;  a  responsible  man  who  hires  and  se- 
cures the  other  servants,  and  acts  as  paymaster. 
S.  Wells  'Williams. 
€OM-PEE-HEN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being 

comprehensible. 
€OM-PEESS'OE,  )7i,     [L.]     An  apparatus  for 

GOM-PEES-SO'EI-tTM,  f     confining  an  object  under 
pressure  when  examined  through  the  microscope. 
Grunow. 
€ON-eA'VO-€ON'YEX,  a.   [add.]    In  anat.,  hav- 
ing the  opposite  suffices  concave  and  convex,  with 
the  anterior  concave,   as  in  concavo-convex  ver- 
tebras. B.  Owen. 
€ON-CEN'TEA-TIYE,  a.    Serving  to  concentrate. 
€ON-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  re.     Quality  of  being  con- 
ceivable.   _ 
€ON-CEPT'"tJ-AL,  fir.     Pertaining  to  conception. 
GON-CEPTT-AL-ISM,   re.     The   doctrine   held  by 

conceptualists.  Fleming. 

€ON-CES'SION  (-sesh'un),  re.  [Fr.]  A  privilege  or 
right  granted  by  government  to  do  certain  things  ; 
as|  to  construct  railways,  <fcc.  Bescherelle. 

GQNGII'I-FOEM,  a.     Conch-shaped. 
GONGII'O-SPI'EAL,  re.  and  a.    Notingakind  of  spi- 
ral curve  exemplified  in  shells.  Dana. 
€ON-€EES'CIVE,   a.     [L.   concresco,  to  grow  to- 
gether.] 
Noting  tho  act  of  growing  together,  or  uniting. 
GON-GEE'TION,  7i,  [add.]   In  geol.,  a  rounded  mass 
or  nodule  produced  by  an  aggregation  of  the  mate- 
rial around  a  center  :  as,  calcareous  concretions.  &a. 
Dana, 
GON-GEK'TIYE-LY,  adv.    In  a  concrete  manner. 
€ON-DEMN/7D'-ClJLL,  re.    A  coll  for  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  execution. 
-eOi'-D  r-C'  TA,  re.     [Sp.]     A  train  or  convoy  of  valu- 
able freight,  as  gold,  Oec. :  sometimes  applied  to  a 
conveyance  bv  sea  as  well  as  land.        Velasquez. 
GON -DUGTT-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  conducted. 
GON-BUG-TIY'I-TY,  re.     Tho  quality  of  conducting 
or  giving  passage  to  some  molecular  action;  as,  of 
beat,  light,  electricity,  etc.     We  speak  of  the  co«- 
ducf icily  of  glass  or  metal,  for  heat,  electricity,  ecc. 
GONE,  71.     In  conchol,,  a  shell  of  tho  genus  Conus, 

having  a  conical  form.  Dana. 

G(  iXl',,  r.  1.  To  render  cone-shaped ;  as,  to  cone  the 
tires  of  railway-carriage  wheels. 

Applet on's  Mech.  Diet. 
CON  ED,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 
eON'FAB,  re.    [From  confabulation.]     Familiar  talk 
or  conversation.     [Colloquial.] 
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pertaining   to   a 


GON-FED'EK-A-TlYE, 
i federation. 

eON-EEK-EEE/,  n.     On 

eON-FEE-Yi'CEOUS, 
fervie. 

CON-FEE'VOID,  a.    Like  or  related  to  the  conferva;. 
Loudon. 

GON-FIEM'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  way  to  confirm. 

jBQN-FOEM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
formable. 

2.  In  geol.,  tho  parallelism  of  two  sets  of  strata 
which  are  in  contact. 

CON-FOEM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Tho  state  of  being 
conformable. 

■80N-FOBM'ATE,  a.    Having  the  same  form. 

€ON-FU'CI-AN-I$M,  to.  The  doctrines  of  political 
morality  taught  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  jurisprudence 
and  education.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  religion, 
as  it  does  not  inculcate  tho  worship  of  anv  cod. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

CON-FU'CI-AN-IST,  to.  In  China,  a  follower  of 
Confucius  as  distinguished  from  a  Buddhist;  but 
tho  former  can  worship  any  idol  he  chooses. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

G5N'GE-NEB,  to.  [add.]  A  species  of  the  samo 
genus  with  another.  R.  Owen.    Gregory. 

Qi  iX-uE-NEE'IC,  a.    Of  tho  same  genus.  R.  Owen. 

CON-G-EST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  In  hot,  crowded  or  accu- 
mulated together.  A.  Gray. 

In  med.,  denoting  an  unnatural  accumulation  of 
blood  in  any  part  of  tho  body.  Dunglison. 

CON-GLOM'EK-ATE,  a.    [add.]    In  geol.,  composed 

of  stones,  pebbles,  or  fragments  of  rocks,  cemented 

together.  Dana. 

in  bot.,  closely  crowded.  A.  Gray. 

GON-GLtT'TI-NATE,    a.    Glued   together   in   one 

GON'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Forming  to  a  cone-like  shape. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GO-NI'UM,m.  A  shrub  (Conium  maculatum )  called 
hemlock  or_poison  parsley.  Dunglison. 

€ON-jE€T'UBE,  v.  i.    To  form  conjectures. 

CON-JU-GAL'I-TY,  n.    Tho  conjugal  state. 

CON'JU-GATE,    a.    In    chem.,   containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a  single  radical. 
J.  A.  Porter. 

CoN'JU-G  ATE,  n.  A  subordinate  radical  associated 
with  another,  and  acting  with  it  the  part  of  a  single 
radical.  J.  A.  Porter. 

CON-.TU-GA/TION,  n.  [add.]  In  organic  beings,  a 
kind  of  sexual  union  ;  applied  to  a  blending  of  tin- 
contents  of  two  cells  in  some  plant-infusoria,  which 
is  of  a  sexual  character,  and  results  in  producing 
spores,  i.  e.  the  germs  of  new  individuals. 

Carpenter. 

GONN  (kun),  v.  t.  A  person  is  said  to  conn  a  ship 
when  standing  on  the  lookout;  he  gives  directions 
to  the  helmsman  how  to  steer  her  through  intricate 
passages ;  as,  amidst  ice,  <&e.  Kane. 

C0N-NECT'ING-E5D,  n.  In  mech.,  a  rod  intended 
to  transfer  motion  from  the  place  of  its  generation 
to  a  point  where  it  is  required.  It  is  attached  to 
one  point  which  moves  directly,  and  to  another 
point  it  is  intended  to  move.  Thus,  in  a  steam-en- 
gine the  connecting-rod  is  one  which  ioins  the 
beam  to  the  crank  of  tho  wheel.  Michol. 

GON-NEGT'OE,  n.  He  or  that  which  connects.  In 
chem.,  a  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends  of 
glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.       Wright. 

GON'NEE,  to.  A  small  sea-fish  of  tho  New  England 
coast,  called  also  blue-perch.  Storer. 

CON'NING  (kun'ning),  n.    The  act  of  directing  the 
helmsman  how  to  ste 
passages.    See  Conn. 

GON-SCEIP'TION-AL, 
tion. 

€ON-SEN'SU-AL,  a.  E: 
and   not  through  an 
will  or  feeling ;  as,  tho  consensual  actions  of  many 
lower  animals.  Carpenter. 

GON'SOLE-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  whoso  leaf  or  slab 
is  supported  by  consoles  or  brackets   at  the   two 

•   ends.  Webster's  bom.  Encyc, 

CON-SO-N  VN'T  \I,,  a.     Pertaining  to  consonants. 

GoN'-SlMoC'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  view  ;  general  sketch 
or  outline  of  a  subject. 

GON-STAN'TIA,  n.  A  kind  of  wino  from  tho  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Wright. 

GON-STI-TU'TION-AL,  to.  Tho  name  given  at 
Cambridge  University,  England,  to  a  walk  taken 
for  heal  til  and  exercise.  The  verb  constitution, i/- 
ize  is  also  used.      '  Thackerau.    Bristed. 

GON-STBlGT'ING   a.    Having  tho  power  of  bind- 
ing hard  or  crushing;  as,  one  of  tho  constrict lug 
serpents,  which  are  distinct  from  tho  poisonous. 
Dana. 


1  ship  through  intricate 
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t'(  IN-STRICT'I  VE,  a.  Serving  to  bind  c 


CON-STEU€T'IVE-NESS,  to.    Tendency  to  fo 
construct,  as  mechanical  contrivances,  system.',  of 
thought,  &.c.  Wright. 

CON-SULT'A-EY,  a.  Formed  by  consultation  ;  as, 
a  consultary  response,  which  is  tho  opinion  of  a 
court  on  a  special  case.  Ogilvie. 

GON-TEM-PO-KA-N  E'1-TY,  n.  State  of  being  con- 
temporaneous; as,  "the  lines  of  contemporaneity 
in  the  oiilitic  system."  J.  Philips.    Craig. 

60N-TESTANT,  n.  One  who  contests  a  claim  ;  op- 
ponent. 

CON-TOE-Ttl'PLI-CATE,  a.  Twisted  back  on  it- 
self. _  A.  Gray. 

CON-TEACT'IYE,  a.     Serving  to  contract. 

CON'TEA-EO-TA'TION,  n.  Circular  motion  in  a 
direction  contrary^  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

GON'TEA-STlM'U-LANT,  n.  An  agent  which 
counteracts  the  effect  of  a  stimulant,  a.  Counter- 
acting the  effects  of  stimulants  ;  relating  to  a  style 
of  medical  treatment  based  on  a  theory  of  contra- 
stimulants._  Dunglison. 

CON-TEI-BU'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  contri- 
bution. 

€ON-TU-MU-Ll'TION,  n.     [L.  con,  with,  and  tu- 
mulus, a  tomb.] 
The  act  of  laying  in  the  samo  grave  or  tomb. 
Craig. 

CON-YfiN'TION-AL-IST,  n.  Ono  governed  by  con- 
ventionalism. 

CON-YEE-SA/TION-IST,  n.  Ono  who  excels  in 
conversation. 

CON-YEX'O-CuN'GAYE,  a.  [add.]  In  anat.,  hav- 
ing tho  opposite  .surfaces  convex  and  concave,  with 
the  anterior  convex,  as  in  convexo-concave  ver- 
tebrae. R.  Owen. 

CON-YIV'I-AL-IST,  n.  A  person  of  convivial  habits. 

CON-VlV'I-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  convivial  manner. 

GON-YO-CA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  convo- 
cation. 

COOL'IE  (kooly,)  n.   A  common  spelling  for  Coolt. 

COOMB,      In.     A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 

GOOMBE,    f   in  tho  shape  of  an  amphitheater. 

Ogiloie. 

COON,  n.    An  abbreviation  for  racoon.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

COON'TEE,  n.    Name  of  tho  arrow-root  in  Florida. 

CO-OP'EE-ANT,  a.  Operating  together;  as,  co-ope- 
rant  forces. 

COOP'EE-ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Making  or  mending  of 
casks. 

COOP'EE-ING,  n.  The  making  or  mending  of 
casks,  &c. 

GO-OR'DI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  common  action 
or  system;  applied  to  different  associated  parts  or 
to  objects  that  can  bo  associated ;  as,  the  nerves 
co-ordinate  the  muscular  actions.        Carpenter. 

GO-OE'DI-NA-TED,  pp.  Brought  into  common  ac- 
tion. 

GO-OETHN-ATES,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  things 
of  the  samo  rank,  neither  of  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  other. 

GO-OE'DI-NA-TING,  ppr.  Bringing  into  harmoni- 
ous action  or  similarity  of  condition. 

CO-OE-DI-NA'TION,  n.  [add.]  Tho  bringing  of 
different  parts  or  objects  into  harmonious  action  or 
similarity  of  condition.  Carpenter. 

GOP'PEE-FAOrJD,  a,  Faced  or  covered  with  cop- 
per ;  as,  copper-faced  type. 

€5P'PEE-ING,  n.  Act  of  covering  with  copper ; 
the  copper  thus  put  on;  as,  the  coppering  of  a 
ship's  bottom. 

COP'PEE-PLATE,  a.  Eelating  to  engraving  on 
copper,  or  printing  from  a  copper-plate. 

GOP'PEES,  Ui.pl.    Tho  cooking  apparatus 

SHIP'S  GOP'PEES,  (  of  a  ship,  being  of  cast  iron 
with  copper  boilers.  Marryatt. 

C5PT,  n.  [Ar.]  A  name  given  to  tho  descendants 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  race  belonging  to  tho  Jaco- 


Encyc.  A 
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Having   tho   copy- 


bite  or  Monophysiti 

GoP'Y-BiGHT,  v.  t.    To  s< 
book. 

GOP'Y-ElGIIT-ED,  pp.  or 
right  secured. 

00-QUII7LA-NUT,  n.  Tho  fruit  of  a  Brazilian 
tree,  (Aitalea  fimi/era  of  Martins);  its  shell  is 
hazel-brown  in  color,  very  nard  and  close  in  tex- 
ture, and  is  much  used  by  turners  in  forming  orna- 
mental article*.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GO-EAL'LUM,  to.  The  coral  or  solid  part  of  a  zoo- 
phyte, whether  composed  of  stone  or  horn— it  being 
of  "the  former  in  ordinary  corals,  and  mainlv  of  the 
latter  in  tho  Gorgon ia  or  sea-fan  tribe.        Dana. 

OOP.'AL-BOOT,  n,  A  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Corratlorhiza,  so  called  from  its  branched  roots 
which  resomblo  coral.  A.  Gray. 


fViK'AHlYiif),  n,     A  cabinet  wood  which  when 
first  cut  is  yellow,  but  soon  changes  to  a  fine  red  or 
superb  coral;  it  is  hard  anil  receives  a  line  polish. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

COE'BEL,  v.  t.    To  support  on  corbels. 

2.  To  dilate  by  projecting  every  member  of  a  se- 
ries beyond  tho  one  under  it.        "  Ogilvie. 

GOR-DIL'LE-EA,  n.  [Sp.]  Tho  namo  of  mountain 
ridges  in  Sout'a  America  and  Mexico.      Prescott. 

CfiU'DU-EOY  EOAD,  n.  A  road-way  made  of  logs 
laid  closo  together,  over  marshy  places;  so  called 
from  their  resembling  corduroy  in  their  ribbed  ap- 
pearance.    {Am.]  Bartlett. 

COEE,  v.  t.  To  take  out  tho  core ;  as,  to  core  an 
apple. 

COEE,  n.  [add.]  The  internal  mold  which  forms  a 
hollow  in  casting,  as  in  a  tube  or  pipe. 

Francis. 

GO'EI-UM, n*    [L.  corium,  leather.] 

Leather  body  -  armor,  formed  of  over-lapping 
leaves  or  scales,  worn  by  Eoman  soldiers  and  thoso 
of  other  nations.  Its  use  continued  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Fosbroke. 

COEK-JACK'ET,  n.  A  jacket  having  thin  pieces  of 
cork  enclosed  within  canvas,  and  used  to  aid  in 
swimming. 

COEK'-SULE,  n.    A  shoe-solo  made  of  cork. 

Simmonds. 

COEN'-BAD'GEE,  n.     A  dealer  in  corn.     [Eng.] 
„     .  Clarke. 

Coll \ Minlitl 'EE,  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian  corn 
baked  hard.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

GOU'NEK,  v.  t.  To  drive,  as  it  were,  into  a  corner; 
to  shut  up  beyond  the  means  of  escape ;  as,  to  for- 
mer a  person  in  argument.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

GuE'NEULE,  n.     [Diminutive  of  L.  cornea.] 

In  zool.,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  cornea  of  a 
compound  eye  in  the  Invertebrates.     Carpenter. 

GoEN'-EX-CIIANG-E',  n.  A  place  of  meeting  for 
dealers  in  corn,  where  business  is  transacted  by 
means  of  samples.  Simmonds. 

GOE'NIOE'D  (kor'nist),  a.    Having  a  cornice. 

■t'oKN'ING,  to.    The  act  or  process  of  salting  meat. 
2.  The  process  of  granulating  gunpowder. 

Simmonds. 

{-'<  MIN'-LIFT,  n.  A  contrivance  for  raising  corn,  as 
to  the  higher  stories  of  a  mill.  Simmonds. 

GoRN'-MEAL,  n.    Meal  from  Indian-corn. 

€OE-NO'PE-AN,  n.  A  wind-instrument  of  the  trum- 
pet kind,  with  valves.  Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

'.  'oli.V-I'LAS'TEE,  n.     A  plaster  for  curing  corns. 

COEN'-POP-PY,  n.  Tho  red  poppy  (Papaver 
rhozas),  a  troublesome  weed  in  corn-fields. 

London. 

f  olIX'-TIKXT,  n.     Eent  paid  in  corn.         Wright. 

<-.:oi:N'-SIlELL-EE,  n.  A  machine  for  shelling  In- 
dian corn.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

COEN'-STAND.    See  Stack-Stand. 

CoE'NUTE,  a.    Having  horns  ;  horned. 

LTenslmo. 

CoU'OL-LINE,  a.     In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cor- 


C7r« 


COE-O-MAN'DEL.fl.  A  term  applied  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Uindostan.  Encyc.  Am. 

GOR-O-MAN'DEL  YfOOD.  Seo  Calamandee- 
Wood. 

CO-RO'NA,  n*  [add.]  A  crown  or  circlet  suspend- 
ed from  tho  roof  or  vaulting  of  churches,  to  bold 
tapers  lighted  on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  some- 
times formed  of  doublo  or  triplet  circlets,  ar- 
ranged pyramidically.  Fairholt. 

t'oU'O-NACII  (kor'o-nalO,  n.  [Gael.]  A  funeral 
dirge  or  lamentation  for  the  dead.        Walt.  Scott. 

Coi;'0-NTA-EY,  to,  A  small  bdno  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse.  White's  Vet.  Diet. 

65EPS  (kore),  to.  [Fr.]  [add.]  Co,ps  d'armie,  a 
very  large  body  of  troops.  <  'orj'Sdr  garde,  a  guard- 
house.    Corps  de  hallci,  a  body  of  ballet  dancers. 

VOR'PUS  DE-LL-e'TI,  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  the  body  of 
the  crime,  denoting  those  external  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  a  crime,  without  the 
proof  of  which  the  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. Hence,  corpus  delicti  is  equivalent  to  tho 
proofs  essential  to  establish  a  crime. 

Eno/c.  Am. 

€OE-PUS-CU-LXE'I-TY,  n.  Stato  of  being  cor- 
puscular. 

t'olMLVL',  «.  [Sp.]  A  yard  or  enclosure,  especially 
for  cattle,  near  a  house.  Simmonds. 

COE-EECT'O-EY,  «.  Containing  or  making  correc- 
tion. 

COE'EEr,  n.  [Gael.]  A  hollow  in  tho  side  of  a  hill, 
where  game  usually  lies  ;  as,  "fleet  foot  on  the  cor- 
rei."  Walt.  Scott. 

CoE'BEL-A-TET),  a.  Having  reciprocal  relations; 
having  parallel  or  corresponding  relations. 

Ogilvie, 
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GOE-EE-LA'TION,  n.  [add.]  Corresponding  sim- 
ilarity or  parallelism  of  relation  or  law.       Dana. 

GOR-EES-FOND'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  corresponding 
maimer. 

GOE-EOB'O-EA-TO-EY,  a.  Tendingto  strengthen  ; 
corroborative  ;  as,  corroboratory  facts. 

GOB'SAGE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  waist  or  bodice  of  a 
lady's  dress.  Simmonds. 

GO-Bi'M'BOSE,  a.  In  lot,  .consisting  of  corymbs, 
or  resembling  them  in  form.  Uenslow. 

GO-EYM'BOSE-LY,  adv.    In  corymbs. 

GOEYE.    See  Corf. 

GC-SH'ER,  v.  t.  To  levy  certain  exactions  or  tribute 
under  the  old  Irish  usages.  Macaulay. 

COSH'EB-ER,  n.  One  who  coshers,  or  levies  exac- 
tions. Macaulay.   ■ 

GOSII'EE-ING,  n.  A  kind  of  tribute  or  exaction 
formerly  levied  on  tenants  under  the  old  Irish  cus- 
toms, now  reduced  to  chief  rents.        Macaulay. 

GOS'MI-GAL,  a.  [sub.]  Pertaining  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  having  special  reference  to  universal 
law  or  order,  or  to  the  one  grand  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  things.  Also,  pertaining  to  the  solar  system 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  earth  alone.         Dana. 

GC-S-MOG'O-NAL,        \a.  Belonging  to  cosmogony- 

COS-MO-GON'ie-AL,  I  B.  Powell. 

GQS-MOM'E-TBY,  n.  [Gr.  koo>ios,  the  world,  and 
ixirpov,  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  in  degrees  the  world  or 
spnere.  Dana. 

eQS'MOS,  n.     [Gr.  noa^,  order,  harmony.] 

The  universe  or  universality  of  created  things,  so 
called  from  its  perfect  arrangement;  hence  the  sys- 
tem of  law,  harmony  and  tin  til  combined  within  the 
universe.  Humboldt. 

G<  >S 'TEAS',  v.  i.  [Cornish,  cothas  and  .s7<  an,  dropped 
tin.] 
To  search  after  metallic  lodes. 

Pryce's  Mineralogia  Com. 

eOS'TlAW-rSTG,  n.  The  process  by  which  miners 
seek  to  discover  metallic  lodes  ;  it  con-Uts  in  sink- 
ing small  pits  th  rough  the  superficial  do  posits  to  the 
solid  rock,  and  then  driving  from  one  pitto  another 
across  the  direction  of  the  vein,  in  such  manner  as 
to  cross  all  the  veins  between  the  two  pits. 

Pryce.    Leifehild. 

GOS-TEL'LATE,  a.    [L.  costa,  a  rib.) 

Finely  ribbed  or  co-stated.  Dana. 

GQS'TEB,  n.  The  ordinary  abridgment  of  coster- 
monger,  being  one  who  hawks  about  fruit,  green 
vegetables,  fish,  &c.  Mayhew. 

GOS-TUM'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  costumes  for  fancy 
balls,  theaters,  &c. 

GO-TI'DAL,  a.  Marking  or  indicating  an  equality 
in  the  tides;  as.  colidal  lines,  which  are  lines  on  a 
map  passing  through  places  that  have  high  tide  at 
the  same  time.  Nichol. 

GOT'TlSE,  n.     [Fr.  cote,  side.] 

In  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the  bend,  being  one 
half  the  width  of  the  bendlet;  generally  borne  in 

.  couplets,  with  a  bend  or  charges  between  them. 
Brande. 

GOTTIStfD,  a*  In  heraldry,  bends,  fesses,  &c, 
when  borne  between  two  cottises,  are  said  to  be 
cottised.  Brande. 

GOT'TON  VEL'VET,  n.  Velvet  made  of  cotton  in- 
stead of  silk. 

GOT'TON-WASTE,  n.    The  refuse  of  cotton  mills. 
Simmonds. 

€OT'TON-WQOL',  n.  Cotton  in  its  raw  or  wooly 
state. 

GOT-  Y-LED'O-NAL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  coty- 
ledon. 

GOT-Y-LIG'EE-OUS,  a.  Having  cotyls  or  sucking 
cups.  Dana. 

GOT'Y-LOID,  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup  with  a  tube  at 
the  base  ;  as,  the  cotyloid  cavity.        Dunglison. 

€0-T  f  T'TO,  n.    The  goddess  of  wantonness. 

Milton. 

f  <>roU'AN-CY,  n.    State  of  Iving  down  for  repose. 

GOUN'OIL-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  the  common 
council.  Wright. 

GOUN'TER,  v.  i.  To  encounter  or  repel;  a  term 
used  by  boxers;  as,  "his  left  hand  countered  pro- 
vokingly."  C.  Kingsley. 

GOUN'TER  AP-PEOACII',  n.  A  trench  for  pre- 
venting the  approach  of  those  who  are  attacking  a 
fortification.    .         ..  Wright. 

GOUNT'ER-GOU-EANT',  a*  In  heraldry,  noting 
the  act  of  running  in  opposite  directions;  as,  ani- 
mals so  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Ogilvie. 

GOUN'TER  IE-EI-TA'TION,  n.  An  irritation  ax- 
cited  in  one  part  of  the  body  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving iiTiPitinn  iii  another  part.  Dunglison.. 

GOUN-TER-MAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  coun- 
termanded. 

GOUN'TER- WEIGHT  (-wHte),  n.  See  Counter- 
Poise. 


ib. 


COUNTRI-FY  (kun'tri-fy),  v.  t.    To  make  rus 
manners,  &,c.  C.  Lai 

GQgN'TY  SEAT,  n.    A  county  town.     [Am.] 

GOUP'LE,  n.     [add.]    In  galvanic  electricity. 
of  the  pairs  of  plates  of  two  metals  which 
a  battery  ;  called  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  couple. 

Nicliol. 

GOUP'LER  (kiip'ler,)  n.  That  which  couples.  A 
contrivance  in  an  organ,  by  which  any  two  or 
more  of  the  ranks  of  keys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  are 
connected  so  as  to  act  together  when  the  instrument 
is  played  upon.  Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

GOU-EA.NT'  (koo-rimt',)  a*  [Fr.]  Eunning;in 
heraldry,  noting  the  representation  of  running;  as, 
by  a  horse,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

GOU'EI-EE,  n.  [add.]  In  Europe,  one  who  acts  as 
a  traveling  guide  and  attendant.  Thackeray. 

GOUET'-FOOL,  n.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly 
kept  by  kings,  nobles,  &c,  for  amusement. 

Encyc.  Am. 

GOURT'-GUIDE,  n.  A  directory  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  a  town. 
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GOUET'-PlB'TY,  n.  A  party  attached  to  the  court. 

GOUS'IN-IIOOD,  n.    State  or  condition  of  a  cousin. 
Buhner. 

GOVE,  n.  [add.]  A  slang  term  in  England  for  fel- 
low, as  corey  is  used  in  America.  Dickens. 

2.  In  the  Southern,  States,  this  word  is  used  not 
merely  for  a  recess  in  the  sea-shore,  but  also  for  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

GOVjED,  pp.  or  a.    Arched  over ;  as,  a  coved  ceiling. 
Weale. 

GOW'-GATCn'EE,  n.  A  strong  iron  frame  in  front 
of  a  locomotive-engine  for  catching  or  throwing  off 
obstructions  on  a  railway,  such  as  cows,  &c. 

GOWDIE,  n.  A  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealand, 
{Dammara  unstralis)  which  grows  to  a  great  size  ; 
called  also  Kaueie.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GOWL,  n.     [add.]     A  cover  for  the  top  of  chimneys, 
often  turning  with  the  wind  to  aid  the  draught. 
Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

60W  PLANT,  n.  A  plant  of  Ceylon  (Gymnema 
lactiferum,)  affording  a  kind  of  milk.        Loudon. 

GOX'SWAIN.    See  Cockswain. 

GBA'GOWES,  n.  pi.  Long-toed  boots  or  shoes,  men- 
tioned by  the  old  writers.  So  called  from  Cracow, 
Poland.  Fairholt. 

GEA'DLE,  11.      [add.]      A  rocking-trough  used  by 
gold-diggers  to  separate  goid-du.-t  from  sand,  &e. 
Howitt. 

GRAM,  v.  t.    [add.]    A  cant  term  applied  to  the  pro- 


tutors,  who  go  over  the  studies  with  him 
and  furnish  the  necessary  answers.       Conybeare. 

GRX.M,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  make  preparation  for  a  pub- 
lic examination  by  a  hasty  review  of  studies. 

GRA-MOI'SIE,  n.  [Fr.]  Crimson  colored  cloth  ;  a. 
Crimson  colored.  J.  L.  Motley. 

f-'UANG.     SeeKRENG. 

GEA/NI-AL.  a.  Belonging  to  the  cranium;  as  cra- 
nial characters.  Carpenter. 

GRXNKED  (krankt),  a.  Formed  with  a  bend  or 
crank ;  as,  a  cranked  axle. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GRAPE'  FISH,  n.  Name  of  salted  codfish  hardened 
by  pressure.  Kane. 

<  RA/PY,  a.    Eesembliug  crape. 

GEA-TEE'I-FOEM,   n.     [L.  crater,  a  bowl.] 
In  bot„  shaped  like  a  goblet.  Uenslow. 

G E  A-  YAT'TED,  a.    Having  on  a  cravat. 

GEA/V-EN,  a.  Cowardly  with  meanness ;  as,  "  a 
craven  heart."  Shakes. 

CRAZE,  n.     State  of  craziness. 

GBEAM'-GOL-OR-ffD,  a.  Of  the  color  of  cream; 
Ivory-white;  as,  cream-colored  horses.    LTazlitt. 

GREASE,  n.    Another  mode  of  spelling  Creese. 

GEE-AT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  created. 

GEE-BEI-GOS'TATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  closely  set, 
and  costa,  a  rib.] 

Marked  with  close!y-set  ribs  or  ridges,  as  in  the 
shell  Eusns  <■/■<  hrii'iixtalus,  &c.  Craig. 

GEE-BEI-StJL'GATE,  n.  [L.  creber,  and  sulcus, 
a  furrow.] 

Marked  with  closely-set  transverse  furrows. 

Craig. 

GREB'EI-TUDE,  n.    [L]    Frequency.      Wright. 

GEE'DENCE,  n.  [add.]  In  arch.,  the  small  table 
by  the  side  of  the  altar  or  communion-table,  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  «re  placed  before  being 
consecrated.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

GEEEP,  n.    A  heaving  up  of  the  floor  of  a  mine,  oc- 
casioned by  the  weight  of  the  strata  either  side. 
So  called  because  it  takes  place  very  gradually. 
Tomlinson, 


GREN'EL-ATE,  V.  t.     [Fr.  crcneler,  to  indent.] 

To  furnish  with  openings  or  indentations  along 
the  line  of  a  parapet,  for  soldiers  to  fire  through; 
as,  to  cren  elate  a  wall. 

GEEN'EL-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  open- 
ings or  indentations.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

t'REN'-EL-A/TION,  n.  State  of  being  indented  or 
Icittlemented. 

GEE-NKLLE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  indentation;  an  open- 
ing in  a  parapet  through  which  to  shoot. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

CRE-XKLL#D  (kre-nedd'),  of.'  Indented  or  notched  ; 
as,  a  crenelled  leaf.  Uenslow. 

GRES-CENT'IG,  a.  Crescent-shaped;  as,  creseaitic 
lobes.  B.  Owen. 

G  IIKS'CENT-LIKE,  a.    Eesembling  a  crescent. 

;'l:ii',,  c.  i.    To  crowd  together,  as  in  a  crib.  Ogilvie. 

GEIB'BAGE-BUAED,  n.    A  board  with  holes  used 
by  cribbage-players,  to  score  their  game  with  pegs. 
a  Lamb. 

GEIB'BING,         I  n.    A  bad  trick  among  horses  of 

GEIB'-BIT'ING,  j     biting  the  crib  or  manger. 

White's  Vet.  Diet. 

Mill  ■'l:uSE,'  }  «•     tL-  cril>rum,  a  sieve.] 

Perforated  like  a  sieve.  A.  Gray. 

Glut  K'ET,  v.  i.    To  play  at  cricket.       Tennyson. 

GBICK/ET-ING,  n.    The  act  of  playing  at  cricket. 
Conybeare. 

GEIG'OID,  a.    [Gr.  /cpi'icos,  a  ring,  and  eiSos,  like.] 
Eesembling  a  ring ;  as,  the  cricoid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

€EI-ME'AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Crimea. 

_  O.  Kingsley. 

GKTMT-NA-TIYE,  a.  Bringing  the  imputation  of 
crime;  a^,  criminative  charges.  Ogilvie. 

GETNG'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  cringing  manner. 

V I ;  1 ' : ,  ( 1 1 D,  11.    The  same  as  Ckinoidean. 

GElN'O-LINE,  n.  Lit.,  hair  cloth ;  cloth  for  ladies'  ' 
skirts  still'eried  iii  various  wave. 

GEIXZE,  11.  An  old  kind  of  drinking  cup.    W.  Scott. 

GEIS.     See  Creese. 

<'!:iTT-('l!«-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  criticised. 

<ll:o -iTIET'  (kro-shaO,  n.  [Fr.  crochet,  a  small 
hook.] 

A  kind  of  ladies'  fancy  work,  being  a  species  of 
netting  made  by  means  of  a  small  hook,  the  mate- 
rial being  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.       Simmonds. 

GBOCK'ET-ED,  a.  Ornamented  with  crockets,  or 
projecting  leaves,  bunches  of  foliage,  &c.    Brande. 

fP.o-t'-O-mi/I-ANS,  In.  pi.     A  family  of  saurians, 

GIMG-O-DILT-HJS,  j  comprising  the  largest  liv- 
ing forms  of  that  order  of  reptiles.  It  comprehends 
the  alligators,  the  crocodiles  and  the  gavials. 

Iconog.  Encyc. 

GROOD'LE,  v.  i.  To  bend  over.  Kingsley.    Wright. 

tTH  )1"P1XG-0UT,  n.  In  geol.,  the  rising  of  a  seam 
or_vein  or  inclined  beds  to  the  surface.       Dana. 

t'EuIIE,  ».  In  the  East  Indies,  ten  millions;  as,  a 
ayre  of  rupees,  being  nearlv  ^5.0(10,000.     Malcom. 

Gi:<i>.;iIT;/:.T)  (kr.V/.hurd),  a.  Bearing  a  crosier; 
as,  crosiered  bishops.  Pict.  Hist.  ofEng. 

t'E(  >SS'-A€'TION,  n.  In  law,  when  a  plaintiff  has 
brought  an  action  against  a  defendent  and  he  in  his 
turn  brings  an  action  growing  out  of  the  same  case 
against  the  plaintiff,  the  case  is  called  a  cross- 
action.    ..  Ogilvie. 

eKOSS.'-BAR,  n.    A  transverse  bar. 

GE(3SS'-€UT,  n.  A  short  cut  across.  In  mining, 
a  horizontal  gallery,  not  in  the  veins  themselves, 
but  made  to  connect  levels.  Tomlinson. 

GROSS'-  REE.  it.  In  mil.  ofairs,  a  term  used  when 
the  lines  of  fire  from  two  or  more  parts  of  a  work 
cross  each  other.  Ogilvie. 

GEOSS'-HEAD,  n.  Abeam  or  rod  across  the  head 
or  top-part  of  any  thing,  as  the  solid  piece  of  iron 
on  the  bead  of  a  piston-rod.  Ajipleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

6R<  )SS'-TAIL,  n.    A  strong  iron  bar  connecting  the 
side-lever  of  a  marine-engine  with  the  piston-rod. 
Appleton's  Mech..  Diet. 

GEQSS'-TlE,  n.  A  cross  sleeper  connecting  the  rails 
of_a  railroad.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

■(Til  i\\''-MILL,  n.     A  machine  for  catching  erows. 
Booth. 

GEOWN,  n.  [add.]  Crown  of  an  anchor,  that  part 
where  tho  arms  are  joined  to  the  shank. 

Sett's  Tech..  Diet. 

eEOWN'-GOUET,  n.  A  court  in  England  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases.  Craig. 

GEO  WK'F.R,  n.  An  abridgment  of  coroner  ;  as,  tho 
croirner's  'quest.  Shakes. 

GEOWN  JEWELS,  n.pl.    The  royal  jewels. 

'Ihackeray. 

GEOWN'-LAW,  n.  In  Eng.,  that  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  which  applies  to  criminal  matters. 

Wright. 

GEOWN'-LAW'YEE,  «.  One  in  the  service  of  tho 
crown  ;  one  who  pleads  in  criminal  cases. 

GEOWN'-SIDE,  n.  That  department  of  an  assize 
court  where  criminal  trials  are  held.  Craig. 


A,   S,   &o.,  long.— A,  E,  &o.,   short.— OARE,   FAE,  LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,    BIED ;    MOVE, 
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CR<~  W'QUILL,  n.    The  quill  of  a  crow,  which,  being 

small,  is  often  used  in  delicate  penmanship. 
GEOW'S'-NEST,  n.     A  look-out  on  the  top-gallant 

mast-head  in  whale-ships,  &e.  Kane. 

GRU'CI-FER,  n.    One  of  the  cruciform  plants. 
GKU'ET-STAND,  n.    A  frame  for  holding  cruets. 
Art  Jour. 
GEUXCII,  <e.  i.     To  grind  or  press  forcibly  through 
obstructions;  as,  the  ship  crunched  through  the  ice. 
Kane. 
GRG-SAD'ING,  a.    Connected  with  the  crusades. 
€RYP-TO-ISRANGIl'I-ATE,  a.     [Gr.  (cpuTrros,  hid- 
den, and  0pdyx<*  8ills-3 
Having  concealed  gills;  destitute  of  distinct  gills. 

GEYP'TO-GAM,  n.  A  plant  belonging  to  tuo  class 
Oryptogarrda.  llenslow. 

GKYS'TAL-LlNE,  n.  A  crystalline  rock;  as  granite, 
<&o.  Buskin. 

GEYS-TAL-LO-U-EN'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals;  crystal  producing  ;  as,  crystal- 
logenic  attraction.  Dana. 

CEYS-TAL-LOG'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  /cpvo-ToAAo;,  crystal, 
and  yeiWco,  to  produce.] 

The  science  which  pertains  to  the  production  of 
crystals.  Dana. 

GIIYSTAL-LOID,  a.  Crystal-like  transparent  like 
crystal.  Dana. 

GKYS-TAL-fiL'O-GY,  n.  The  scienco  of  the  crystal- 
line structure  of  inorganic  bodies.  Dana. 

GTI/XOID.     Same  as  Ctenoidan. 

GUB'I.Y,     _  )  n.    A  sun;:,  confined  place. 

GUB'BY-HOLE,   f  Ilalliwell.    Bartlett. 

GUB/?D  (kfibd),  pp.  Eaised  to  the  cube  or  third 
power. 

CUOK'OLD-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  cuckolds. 

Ogilvie. 

etTD'DLE,  n.    A  close  embrace.  Clarke. 

GULLS,  n.  pi.  Refuse  timber  in  Canada,  from  which 
the  best  part  has  been  culled  out.         Simmonds. 

GUL'MI-NANT,  a.  Being  vertical ;  predominating. 
Ogilvie, 

CUL'TI-VATE,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  attend  to,  with  a 

.  view  to  rendering  advantageous;  as,  to  cultivate 
the  favor  of  the  great. 

GUL'TRI-FOEM,  a.    [L.  cultratus,  made  sharp  or 
keen.] 
Shaped  like  a  pruning  knife;  keen  edged. 

Craig. 

GUL'TUS,  n.     [L.]     Mode  of  religious  worship. 

Neander. 

GUM'S  HAW,  n.  [Chinese,  kom-tsie.]  A  present 
or  bonus;  formerly  riaidon  ships  which  entered  the 
port  of  Canton.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

GUM'SIIAW,  v.  t.     To  give  or  make  a  present. 

CU-NAB'tJ-LA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  cradle  ;  hence, 
the  earliest  abode  or  source.  Andrews. 

6TJ-NE-AT'ie,  a.    Cuneiform. 

erj-NETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort.,  a  deep  trench  sunk 
along  the  middle  of  a  dry  moat,  to  drain  off  the 
water  from  the  place.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

GUN'XER.    See  Conner. 

eSP'F  EL,  a.     As  much  as  a  cup  will  hold. 

GU'PROID.  n.  In  crystallography,  a  solid  related 
to  a  tetrahedron,  and  contained  under  12  equal 
triangles.  Dana. 

GU'PU-LATE,  a.    Bearing  cupules ;  cupulifcrous. 

GU'PULE,  n.  [add.]  A  fleshy  concave  disk  or  little 
cup,  used  by  the  cuttle  fish  and  some  other  animals 
for  clinging  or  grasping  ;  it.  isapplicd  Hat  to  a  surface 
and  adheres  from  atmospheric  pressure ;  an  acetabu- 
lum. Dana. 

GU-PU-LIF'EE-OUS,  a.  Furnished  with  a  cupula. 
Dana. 

CU-R  A  -BIL'I-TY,  n.    State  of  being  curable. 

GU-RXS'SoW,  v.*    A  gallinaceous  bird  of  a  deep 
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black  feathers  on  the  bead.  The  crested  cnrassow 
is  the  Cnr.r.  a  lector  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  Ogilvie. 

eUR-GU-LI-fiN'I-r-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  or  related 
to  the  curenlionidae,  or  weevil  tribe. 

GfrUD'I-NEPS,  n.     State  of  being  curdy. 

efiRD'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  curd. 

GU-RE'  (kfi-ra'),  n.     [Fr.]     A  curate ;  a  parson. 

GU-RETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  scoop  for  removing 
opaque  matter  from  the  eye  after  extracting  a  cata- 
ract. Hooper. 

GUR-MfrR'RLNG,  a.    Grumbling  or  rumbling. 


eUE'RT  POWDER, 


the 
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GUE'TAL-AX,  \n.    The  name  given  at  one  time  to 

GUE'TLE-AX,  I  a  form  of  sword  now  called  cut- 
lass. The  original  name  doutel-haehe  has  been  pro- 
gressively altered  into  coutel-axe,  curtle-axe,  cou- 
tclaec,  and  cutlass.  Meyrick. 

CUE-TEIN',    )„..     The  pointless  sword,  carried  bc- 

GGE-TA'NA,  I  fore  English  monarchs  at  their  cor- 
onation, and  emblematically  considered  as  the 
sword  of  mercy.  It  is  also  called  the  sword  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Brandt.     Craig. 

CUE'VA-TIVE,  a.  [L.  aureus.-]  In  hot.,  having 
the  leaves  onlv  a  little  curved.  llenslow. 

GtJEV'ED-NESS'.  n.    The  state  of  being  curved. 

GUE- VI-GAU'D  ATE,  a.     [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  cau- 
dus,  tail.]" 
Curve-tailed.  Ogilvie. 

GUE-VI-GOS'TATE,  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  costa, 
rib.] 

Marked  with  small  bent  ribs. 

GUE-VI-DEN'TATE,  a.     [L.    curvus,   bent,   and 
dens,  tooth.] 
Having_curved  teeth. 

GUB-VI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  amm,  bent,  &w\  foli- 
um, a  leaf.] 

Having  leaves  bent  back. 

GtJE'VI-NEEVE'D,  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  nervus, 
a  nerve.] 

Having  the  veins  or  nervures  curved.  Curvi- 
nervate  "and  Curve-veined  are  used  in  the  same 
sense.  llenslow. 

GUE-VI-E(5STEAL,  a.    [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.] 
Having  a  crooked  beak,  as  the  bird  called  cross-bi  II. 

GUSHTON,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  the  rubber 
of  an  electrical  machine.  Nichol. 

2.  The  padded  side  of  a  billiard-table. 

Balm's  Book  of  Games. 

GUSH'ION-GXP'I-TAL,  n*  In  arch.,  a  capital  so 
sculptured  as  to  appear  like  a  cushion  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  its  entablature.  Weale. 

GUSP,  In.     In  math.,  the  point  formed  by 

GUSP-POINT,  f     two  curves  in  meeting. 

_  Davits'  Math.  Diet. 

GTJS-TS'DI-ER,  n.    A  keeper  ;  a  guardian. 

GUTCH,  n.    Abbreviation  of  catechu,  a  dye-stuff. 
DungUson. 

GUTCII'E-EY,  n.    A  Hindoo  hall  of  justice,  &o. 
Malcom. 

GUT'-OFF,  n.  That  which  cuts  off  or  shortens,  as  a 
shorter  passage  or  road.  In  a  steam-engine,  a 
contrivance  foi  cutting  of  the  passage  of  steam 
from  the  steam-chest  into  the  cylinder  when  the 
piston  has  moved  through  part  oi'a  stroke,  for  the  sake 
of  economy  of  steam  and  fuel. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet, 

GUT'TLE-BON ]•',.  n.  The  dorsal  plate  or  bone  of 
the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis),  used  for  various 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

GUT'TY,  a.  A  Scotch  word  for  short;  as,  cutty- 
pipe.  Chas.  Kint/slei/. 

GU-VETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  large  pot  or  crucible  of 
clav  in  which  the  materials  of  plato-glas,  are  moil- 
ed. Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CY-XN'O-SIS,  n.    [Gr.  /twos,  blue,  and  twos,  dis- 

The  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients,  producing  an 
unnatural  blue  color  of  the  skin,  and  arising  usually 
from  a  mal-formation  of  the  heart,  causing  an  im- 
perfect arterialization  of  the  blood.  Dungli^m. 
CY-XN'O-TYPE,  n.  [Cyanid,  and  Gr.  tuVos,  type.] 
A  photographic  picture  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
cyanid.  R.  Hunt. 

CY'GLE,  n.  [add.]  In  lot.,  one  entire  round  in  a 
spire  or  circle ;  as,  a  cycle  or  set  of  leaves. 

A.  Gray. 
CYG'LI€-AL,  a.    [add.]    In  hot.,  rolled  up   into  a 

complete  circle.  Uenslow. 

CYCLOID.     Same  as  Cycloidiast. 
CY-GLOID'I-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  cycloidians. 
Wright. 
CY'GLONE,  n.     [Gr.  kv'kAoj?,  a  circle.] 

A  rotary  storm  or  whirlwind  of  extended  circuit. 
Bedfleld, 
CY-GLONTG,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  cyclono. 

Bedficld. 
CY-GLO-PED'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  the  circle  of  the 

sciences,  or  to  a  cyclopedia. 
CY-CLO'SIS,  «.     [Gr.  KHKXm<rK,  circulation.] 

A  circulatory  movement  of  the  fluids  in  the  cells 
of  plants,  as  in' the  Chara.  A.  Gray. 

CYL'IN-DEB,  n,    [add.]     Cylinder  ,f  a  stwa-en- 
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CY-LlN'DRO-CO-NOID'AL,    a.       Noting    a    form 
combining  a  cylinder  and  conoid,  like  the  Minio 

CY-MlF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  cymes. 
CY'PEESS;  a.    Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress. 
CY'PRESS  VINE,   n.    A   climbing  plant   with  red 

flowers,  the  Quamoclil  vulgaris.  A.  Gray. 

CYS-TID'E-AN,   n.      [Gr.   m?or«,   a  call,  and  dSos, 
form.] 

A  fossil   related  to  an  encrinite.    Seo  Echino- 
dekm.  Dana. 

CY'TO-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  kvvtl<;,  a  cell,  and  pkaarivu, 
to  sprout.] 

The  germinal  or  active  spot  of  a  cellule  through 
or  in  which  its  development  proceeds. 

B,  Owen. 
CY-TO-GEN'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  kutik,  a  cell,  and  ytvvaw, 
to  produce.] 
Cell-development,  which  see.  Carpenter. 


D. 


DA'CI-AN,  n.  An  Inhabitant  of  the  ancient  Dacia. 
which  embraced  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  other 
adjoining  regions.  Wright. 

DA'CI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Dacia  or  the  Dacians. 
Byron. 

DA-GOIT',  n.  A  term  applied  in  India  to  robbers 
who  operate  in  gangs,  not  separately  ;  hence  the 
expression,  a  dacoit  robbery.  Malcom. 

DA-fJOIT'Y,  n.  The  practice  of  gang  robbery  in 
India. 

DAG-TYL-OP'TER-US,  ?;.*  [Gr.  Sa/c-rvAos,  a  finger, 
and  7TT«-poi',  a  wing.] 

The  scienlific  name  given  byLacepede  to  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Acantlu>pterygians.  It"  con- 
tains but  two  species  ;  the  Hying  gurnard  or  flying 
fish,  and  the  D.  orientalis  ofCuvier.        Cu-vier. 

DXGGES(dagz),ra.pJ.*  [From  dag,  to  cut  into  slips.] 
The  ornamental  cutting  of  the  edges  of  garments 
introduced  about  A.  D.  134C,  according  to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  St.  Albans.  UalUwell. 

DA'GON,  11*    [Heb.  dag,  a  fish.] 

A  divinity  among  the  ancient  Phenicians. 

Kitto. 

DA-GUERRE'O-TYPE   (da-ger'ro-type),   v.   t,      To 
make  a  photographic  ]iic.turo;    hence.  Jig.,  to  im- 
press with  great  dislineliie.-s;  to  imitate  exactly. 
Clarke, 

DA-GUERRE'O-TYP^D  (-tlpt),  pp.  or  a.  Pictured 
by  the  process  orbitography  ;  ilistinctly  impressed. 

DA-GUEERE'O-TY-PIST,  n.  One  who  takes  da- 
guerreotypes. B.  Hunt. 

DAIIL'GREEN  GUN,  n.  [From  its  inventor,  an 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.]  A  gun  resembling  the 
Paixhan,  but  differently  shaped  and  more  secure 
against  explosion.  It  is  said  to  send  solid  shot  of 
174  pounds  weight  three  miles.  F.  Gregory. 

DAI'EY-FARM."  n.  A  farm  chiefly  devoted  to' the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  to  supplying  milk 
to  a  town.  Gardner's  Farm,  Diet. 

DAK.    See  Dawk. 

DALES'MAN,  n.  Ono  living  in  a  dale,  a  term  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  in 
the  north  of  England,  Norway.  Ac.  Iloicitt. 

DAL-MAT'IC,  n.*  A  long  white  gown  with  sleeves, 
worn  over  the  alb  and  stole,  by  deacons  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  imitated  from  a  dress 
originally  worn  in  Dalmatia.  A  similar  robe  was 
worn  by  kings  iu  the  middle  ages  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. Foshroke. 

DAL'TON-ISM,  n,  A  name  among  scientific  men 
for  color-blindness,  or  an  imperfect  sensation  or  ap- 
preciation of  colors;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
great  chemist  Dalton,  who  had  this  infirmity  in 
excess.  Xichhl. 

DAM'ASK,  v.  t.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  the  act 
by  which  the  Creat  Seal  of  England  is  defaced  and 
set  aside  when  a  new  one  is  substituted.  It  consists 
in  striking  the  old  seal  with  a  small  hammer. 

D.\M'ASK,  a.  Of  or  concerning  the  rose  called  dam- 
ask, or  its  color. 

DAN'DEE,  n.    Anger.     [Vulgar  in ■  Eng.  and  .!,».] 
'Ilalliirell.     Bartlett. 

DXX'DI-FI',  v.  t.    To  mako  or  form  like  a  dandy. 
Thacktrdy. 

DAN'DY-ROLI/EE,  n.  A  roller  sieve  used  in  a 
paper-making  machine  to  press  out  water  from  tho 
pnlp.  and  set  the  paper.     Appleton's  Mcih.  Did. 

DANG'GLE  (dang'gll,  v.  t.    To  swing  loosclv. 

Wright. 

VlN'SEtTSE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  female  public  danc'or. 

DARK'Y,  n.    A  cant  term  for  negro.     TAm.'] 

Bartlett. 
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DA-SYM'E-TEE,  to.     [Gr.  Soo-us,  dense,  and  fiirpov, 
measure.] 
An  instrument  for  testing  the  density  of  prases. 
Nichol. 

DATE'-PLUM,  to.  The  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  Lotus, 
a  congener  of  the  persimmon.  Loudon. 

DAUB,  ra.  A  viscous  sticky  application;  a  coarse 
painting. 

DAUNT'ER,  to.     One  who  daunts. 

DA-VlD'I€,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  David;  as,  tho 
Davidic  psalms. 

DA/VY-JONES,  to.    A  sailor's  term  for  the  devil. 
Davy  Jones'  Locker  is  a  sua-iiaino  tor  the  ocean. 
Wash.  Irving. 

DA'VY-LAMP,  to.*  A  lantern  in  which  the  light  is 
enclosed  within  fine  wire  gauze,  for  use  in  coal- 
mines where  the  gases  are  often  explosive.    It  was 


to  journey  in  palanquins  carried  by  relays  of  men 
taken  at  fixed  stations,  or  more  recently  by  govern- 
ment post-wagons.  Adaick  bungalow  is  a  house 
for  rest  at  the  end  of  a  stage  for  those  who  travel 
dawk.  Malcom.     Bayard  Taylor. 

DAY'-MARE,  to.  A  kind  of  incubus  which  occurs 
during  wakefulness,  attended  by  the  peculiar  pres- 
sure on  the  chest  which  characterizes  night-mare. 
Dunglison. 
DAY'-RULE,  n.  In  English  law,  an  order  of  court 
(now  abolished)  allowing  a  prisoner,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  go  beyond  the  prison  limits  for  a 
single  day.  Wright. 

DAY'-SIGHT,  to.  A  disease  (Tlemeralopia)  in  which 
the  eyes  can  see  clearly  by  day-light,  but  are  in- 
capable of  vision  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

Dunglison. 
DEAD,  a.  [add.]    Dead  ahead,  directly  ahead. 
DEAD'  GROUND,  n.    In  mining,  that  portion  of  a 

vein  in  which  there  is  no  ore.  Tomlinson. 

DEAD'IIEAD,  n.    One  who  receives  free  tickets  for 

theaters, jinblio  conveyances,  &c.     [Am.'] 
DfiAD'-HEAT,  n.    A  heat  or  course  between  two  or 
more  race-horses,  in  which  all  come  out  exactly 
equal,  so  that  no  one  beats.  Sporting  Diet. 

DEADTSH,  a.    Somewhat  dull  or  wanting  in  liveli- 
ness. 
DEAD'_L£T'TEE,  n.     [add.]     Dead-letter  office,  a 
department  of  the   Post-office  where   dead-letters 
are  examined  and  disposed  of. 
DEAD'  LOCK,  to.    A  lock  without  a  spring  catch. 
BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 
2.   An  interlocking  or  counteraction  of  things, 
which  produces  an  entire  stoppage.     Thackeray. 
DEAD'-SET,  n.    The  fixed  position  of  a  pointer-dog 
in  indicating  game;  hence,  a  determined  and  pro- 
longed attempt.  Clarke. 
DEAD'-WALL,  n.    A  blank  wall  unbroken  by  win- 
dows or  other  openings. 
DE  AF'-MUTE,  to.    One  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
DEALS,  n.  pi.    The  name  in  Em/land  of  a  thin  sort 
of  fir  plank.    Whole,  deal,  is  that  which  is  1  !-  inches 
thick,  and  slit  deal  is  half  that  thickness.    Giri/t. 
DE.YTII'-BELL,  n.    The  bell  that  announces  death. 
DE  ATII'-DAMP,  n.    A  cold  sweat  at  the  coming  on 

of  death.  Mrs.  ffemans. 

DEATH'-WAE'RANT,  n.  An  order  from  the  proper 

authority  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
DE-BO  U-  OriE'  (da-boo-sha'),  TO.  [Fr.]     Lit.,  a  place 

for  exit ;  hence  a  market  for  goods.     Bescherelle. 
DE-BIX-TAN~TE'  (da-bu-tanf),  to.     [Fr.]     A  female- 
making  her  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

Bescherelle. 
DE-€AL-CI-FI-€A'TION,  to.    The  removal  of  cal- 
careous matter. 
DE-GAL'CI-FI.E'D,   pp.     Deprived    of   calcareous 

matter. 
DE-€AL'CI-FY,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter;   thus,   to   decalcify  bones  is  to  remove   tho 
stony  part  and  leave  only  the  gelatin. 
DE-GAP'O-DAL,  a.    Belonging  to  tho  decapods. 

DE-CEN'TRAL-IZE,  «.  t.  To  prevent  fron/e'en  Iod- 
izing; to  withdraw  from  tho  center. 

DE-CEN'TEAL-IZ-ING,  to.  The  act  of  opposing 
centralization.  Ogilvie. 

DE-CI'PI-IER-MENT,  to.    The  act  of  deciphering. 

DECK,  a.  Pertaining  or  confined  to  the  deck  of  a 
vessel ;  as,  a  deck  load,  a  deck,  passenger,  &e. 

DEK'LE  (dek-kl),  to.  A  thin  frame  of  wood  in  a 
paper-making  machine,  set  on  tho  edge  of  tho 
mold  along  which  tho  pulp  passes,  and  serving  to 
regulate  the  width  of  tho  sheet. 

AppletorCs  Mech.  Diet. 


DE-60M-POSE',  v.  i.    To  undergo,  decomposition ; 

as,  bones  decompose  slowly. 
DE-€OY'-BiED,   to.    A  bird  used  to  draw   others 

into  a  net,  &e. ;  hence,  a  person  employed  to  allure 

othcrsinto  a  snare.  Clarke. 

DE-CUE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  decreed. 
DE-6EEE',   v.    i.     To   decide  authoritatively;    as, 

"  our  council  did  decree."  Sheik. 

DE--6RES-CEN'D0,  [It.]     In  music,  denotes  with  a 

decreasing  volume  of  sound.-*  Wright. 

DE-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  to.    Quality  of  being  dedu- 

DEED'-BOX,  to.  A  box  to  contain  or  carry  deeds. 
__  Marryatt. 

DEED'FUL,  a.    Abounding  in  action  or  deeds. 
^■™„        ,  Tennyson. 

DEEP,    ad.     To  a  great  depth;    as,  deep  seated; 

deep  rooted. 
DEEE'IIOUND,  to.    A  hound  for  hunting  deer. 

Booth. 
DEEV,  to.     An  evil  spirit.  Wright. 

DEF'E-€ATE,  a.    Purified  from  lees  or  foulness; 

refined.  _  Wright. 

DEF'E-OA-TOK,  to.  That  which  cleanses,  or  purifies. 
DE-FENSE'LESS-LY,    adv.      In   an    unprotected 

manner. 
DE-FEN'SO-EY,  a.    Tending  to  defend ;  defensive ; 

as  def elisor;/  preparations. 
DE-FEUD'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  feudal 

character  or  form. 
DE-FFANT,  a.    Manifesting  defiance;    as,  "in  at- 
titude stern  and  defiant."  Longfellow. 
DE-FI'BEI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  fibrine.  Dana. 
DE-FI-BEI-NA/TION,  to.    The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving of  fibrine.  Dana. 
DEF-I-NI"TION-AL,    a,    Employed    in  defining; 

abounding  in  definitions. 
DE-FO'LI-A-TED,  a.    Deprived  of  leaves. 
DE-GEN'EE-A-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  degenerate. 
DE-GLU'TI-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  for  deglutition. 
DEG-RA-DA'TION,  to.     [add.]    The  exhibition  of  a 
type  by  degraded  forms,  species,  or  groups ;  as,  the 
degradation  of  the  species  man  is  observed   in 
some  of  its  varieties.  Dana. 

DE-GRADE',  v.  i.  To  present  degraded  forms ;  to 
exhibit  a  degradation  of  a  type  or  structure  ;  as,  a 
family  of  plants  or  animals  degrades  through  this  or 
that  genus  or  group  of  genera.  Dana. 

DE-GRAD'ED,  a.  [add.]  Presenting  the  typical 
characters  in  a  partially  developed  or  imperfect 
condition  ;  as,  some  families  of  plants  are  degraded 
dicotyledons.  Dana. 

DE-IIOR'TA-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  dissuade. 
DEI-NOR'NIS.    See  Dinoenis. 
DE-LIB'EE-A-TOR,  to.    One  who  deliberates. 
DEL-I-QUES'CENT,   a.    [add.]     In   lot.,  noting 
way  of  branching  in  which  the  stem  is  lost  in  the 
branches.  A.  Gray. 

DEL-I-TES'CENT,  a.    Lying  hid ;  concealed. 

Wright. 
DE-LIY'EE-ANCE,  to.     [add.]    A  judgment  or  de- 
cision publicly  delivered  or  put  forth.     {Scottish.'] 
DEL-TA-FI-GA'TION,  to.     [Gr.  the  letter  A.]     The 

formation  of  deltas  at  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
DEM-A-GOg'IG,         {a.    Relating  to  or  like  a  dem- 
DEM-A-GOG-'IG-AL,  J      agogue ;  factious. 
DE-MIS'SION-A-EY,  a.    Tending  to  lower  or  de- 
grade;  pertaining  to  transfer  or  conveyance. 
DEM'I-SUIT,  to.    A  half  suit,  as  of  armor. 

Art  Jour. 

DE-MIT,  v.  t.    [add.]    This  termjs  applied  in  tho 

Presbyterian  Church  to  the  act  of  relinquishing  or 

laying  aside  the  ministerial  office;  as,  to  demit' the 

ministry.  B.  JST.  Martin. 

DE-MO€'EA-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  render  democratic. 

DEM-OI-SELLE'  (dem-wa-zcl'),  to.     [Fr.]    A  young 

lady ;  a  lady's  maid. 
DIO'.MoX-lST.  n.     A  worshiper  of  demons. 
DE-MON-STEA-BIL'I-TY,  to.    Quality  of  being  de- 
monstrable. 


[add.]     An  expression  of 

Ilowitt. 

[add.]     Expressing  foel- 

Prescott. 

The  act    of 

courage,  &c, 


DE-mL'LA-TED,  pp.  [add.]  In  concliol.,  a  term 
applied  to  univalve  shells  having  the  apex  worn  off 
in  process  of  growth.  Dana.     I 


DEM-ON-STEA'TION,  to. 
feeling  by  outward  signs. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIYE,  a. 
ing  by  outward  signs. 

DE-MOE-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [add.] 
weakening  or  corrupting  the  disciplin 
of  an  army,  navy,  &c. 

DE-M5R'AL-IZE.  i).  t.  To  in.juro  or  comipt  as  to 
discipline,  courage,  &c. ;  as,  to  demoralize  an  army 
or  navy. 

DEN,  to.  [add.]  Good  den  in  Shakespoaro  is  a  cor- 
uption  of  good  even. 

DE-NAT'U-EAL-IZE,  v.  I.  [add.]  A  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  practice  of  early  Spanish  nobles,  of  publicly 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  enlisting  tinder  the  banner  of  his  enemy;  they 
thus  denaturalized  themselves.  Prescott. 


DEN'IM,  to.    A  coarse  cotton  drilling  used  for  over- 
alls, ic. 
DEN-DEOL'0-GTST,  to.     One  versed  in  dendrology. 

DEN'NET,  to.  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  carriage 
like  a  gig,  hung  by  a  combination  of  three  springs, 
two  of  which  are  placed  across  the  axle  at  right  an- 
gles with  it,  and  the  third  is  suspended  from  them 
behind  by  shackles.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

DE-NOM'I-NATE,  a.  That  which  may  be  named  or 
specified ;  specified  in  the  concrete  as  opposed  to 
abstract ;  thus,  7  feet  is  a  denominate  quantity, 
while  7  isamere  abstract  quantity  or  rjumber. 

Davies"  Math.  Diet. 

DE-NOM-I-NA'TION-AL-ISM,  to.  Attachment  to 
a  particular  religious  sect  or.  denomination. 

■r.~„m        „  T.  H.  Skinner. 

DEN'TA-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  bearing  teeth  ;  as, 
the  dentary  plate  in  fishes.  Dana. 

DEN'TATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  dentate  or  toothed  man- 
ner; as,  deidatjy  ciliated,  &c.  Craig. 

DEN-TA'TION,  to.    The  form  or  formation  of  teeth. 

DEN'TI-LA-TED,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  teeth. 

DEN'TI-NAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  dentine/;  'as, 
den tiiad  tubes.  p.  Owen. 

DEN'TINE,  to.  [L.  dentinum.]  Tho  bony  or  ivory- 
like part  of  the  teeth  directly  beneath  the  enamel. 

DEN'TOID,  a.    [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  eicSos',  form?] 
Shaped  like  a  tooth.  Craig. 

DE-U'DOE-T-ZA'TION,  to.  Tho  act  of  depriving  of 
odor,  especially  of  bad  smell  resulting  from  im- 
purities. "Gregory. 

DE-O'DOE-IZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  odor,  especially 
of  bad  smell  resulting  from  impurities.  Gregory. 

DE-O'DOE-IZ.E'D,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  odor. 

DE-O'DOR-IZ-ER,  to.  He  who  or  that  which  de- 
prives of  odor. 

DE-O'DOR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  odor 
or  bad  smell. 

DE-PAU'PER-ATE,  a.  [L.  depaupero,  to  impov- 
erish.] 

In  lot,  falling  short  of  the   natural  size,  from 
being  impoverished  or  starved.  A.  Gray 

DE-PAU'PER-IZE,  v.  t.  To  free  from  paupers; 'to 
rescue  from  poverty.  Edin   Rev 

DE-PLOY',  )  to.    Tho  act  of  spreading  out  a 

DE-PLOY'MENT,  j"  compact  body  of  troopslnto  an 
extended  front.  Imp  Add 

DE-PRE'CI-A-TOE  (de-pre'she-a-tor),  to.  One  who 
depreciates. 

DE-PRE'CIA-TO-RY. 


Tending  to  depreciate. 
DE  PRO-FUN' DIS.     [L]     Out  of  the  depths. 
DEP'U-RA-TOR,  to.     He  who  or  that  which  cleanses. 
DEE'BY  (pro.  dar'by  in  Eng.J    Name  of  a  celebrated 
horse-race  which  is  held  aunually  at  Epsom,  near 
London.  T/iackerai/. 

DEE-I-VA'TION-AL,  a.    Relating  to  derivation. 
DEEM-APTEE-ANS,  to. pi*     [Gr.  Sep^a,  skin,  and 
TZTepoi',  a  wing.] 

An  order  of  insects  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs, comprising  those  genera  which  have  their  an- 
terior pair  of  wings  coriaceous,  not  employed  in 
flight.  '     Imp.  Add. 

DERM'IG,  a.    Relating  to  the  skin.     Dermic  reme- 
dies, such  as  act  through  the  skin.        Dunglison. 
DEB'MO-HCE'MAL,  a.     A  term  applied  in  the  anat- 
omy of  fishes  to  the  spines  or  rays  of  the  anal  fin 
and  the  inferior  of  those  of  the  caudal  fin. 
.  '  R.  Owen. 

DER'MO-NEU'RAL,  a.  A  term  applied  in  the  anat- 
omy of  fishes  to  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the 
inferior  of  those  of  the  caudal  fin.  R.  Owen. 

DE-SIGN'  •».  i.    To  intend ;    as,  he  designs  to  study 

law..  Ogilrie. 

DE-SIL'VEE,  -v.  t.    To  deprive  of  silver ;  as,'  to  desil- 

verload.  Karston. 

DE-SIL'VER-ING,  to.  Act  of  depriving  of  silver. 
DES-MID'I-AN,  to.  [Gr.  Sea^,  a  chain,  and  ecSos.] 
A  microscopic  plant  of  tho  family  of  Desmidiem, 
a  group  in  which  the  species  have  a  greenish  color, 
and  tho  cells  generally  appear  as  if  they  consisted  of 
two  coalescing  halves.  Dana. 

DES-MOG'RA-PHY,  )  to.     [Gr.    «6<rMo'r,  a  ligament, 
DES-M<5L'0-GY,         j      and  ypiQa,  or  Aepw,  to  de- 
ribe.] 
A  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

Dunglison. 
DE-SPITE',  prep.     In  spite  of;    notwithstanding; 

as.  despjte  his  prejudices. 
DE-STIlU€'TiYE,  to.     One  who  destroys  ;  a  radical 

reformer.  Ogilvie. 

DE-SUr/PIIU-RTZE.    See  DESiru'iruRATij. 
DE-TECT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  detected. 
DE-TE€T'IVE,  to.    A  police  officer  employed  in  de- 
tecting criminals,    a.    Employed  in  detecting. 
Dickens. 


A,   1,   &c,    long.— A,  E,    &c,   short.—  CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 


See  Pictorial  Ji/imtra/ioih-\ 


■';  See  Tails  of  Synonyms. 


DIC 


DIL 


DIS 


DE-TERM'IN-A-BIL-I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being 


<i.-i 


■..hi.' 


DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  logic,  the 
act  of  limiting  or  distinguishing  a  conception  or 
notion  by  giving  Us  essential  constituents.  More 
specifically,^  is  the  act  of  passing  from  a  higher,  or 
more  generic,  to  a  lower  or  more  specific  by  adding 
the  distinguishing  quality  or  qualities  of  the  lower. 
Determination,  is  the  reverse  of  abstraction;  we 
are  said  in  this  sense,  sometimes  to  determine  con- 
ceptions. N.  Porter. 

DE-TfiR'RENT,  n.    That  which  deters.      Rogers. 

DE-TBE'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  cleansing. 

DE-TOR'SION.    See  Detortion. 

DE-TRA€T'IVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  de- 

DET-RI-MENT'AL-NESS,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being 
detrimental. 

DE-VEL-OP-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pro- 
cess or  method  of  development;  as,  the  develop- 
mental power  of  a  germ.  Carpenter. 

DEV'IL-ET,  n.    A  little  devil. 

DEV'ILS-DARN'ING-NEE'DLE,  n,  The  common 
namo  of  some  species  of  the  dragon-fly,  so  called 
from  their  long  cylindrical  bodies  resembling  nee- 
dles.   [Am.-]  Bartlett. 

DE-VO'NI-AN,  n.  In  geol.,  aname  denoting  the  ago 
or  formation  formerly  called  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  given  because  strata  of  this  kind  abound  in 
Devonshire,  Eng.  It  is  next  above  the  Silurian, 
and  contains  fossil  fish,  shells,  corals,  &c.    Dana. 

DE-VO'NI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Devonian 
ago  or  formation. 

DEWFA.LL,  n.  The  falling,  or  time  of  falling,  of 
dew. 

DEX'TRO-GY'RATE,  a.  In  circular  polarization, 
having  power  to  turn  the  rays  of  light  to  the  right ; 
as,  a  dextro-gyrate  crystal.  Dana. 

DEX'TRORSE,  a.  Noting  a  turning  to  the  right 
hand,  as  in  climbing  plants.  A.  Gray. 

DUOOR'RA,  |      „       _, 

DHURR'A,    \     SeeDuKKA. 

DI-AB'LE-DIE  [de-abler-y),  n.  [Fr.]  Deviltry; 
sorcery;  diabolical  deed  ;  mischief. 

DI-A-GLYPHTG,  a.  [Gr.  Si<£,  and  yAityai,  to  carve.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  sculpture,  engrav- 
ig,  &c,  in  which  the  objects  are  sunk  into  the  gen 


vancts. 
v.  t.    To  trace  out  by  di- 
agnosis, a; 


eral  surface 
Dl-AG-NOSE', 
Dl-AG-NOS'TI€-ATE, 

Dimgl 
Dl-A-GRAPII'I€S,  n.  pi.     The  art  of  design   or 

drawing.  Francis. 

Dl-AL'LO-GITE,  n.    Native  carbonate  of  manganese 

of  a  rose-red  color.  Dana. 

DI-A-LYT'te,  a.     [Gr.  Sia,  and  Avu,  to  loosen.] 

Having  the  quality  of  unloosing.  Clarke. 

DI-A-MAG-NET'I€-AL-LY,   ado.     In  the  manner 

of,  or  according  to  diamagnetisin. 
DI-A-MXG'NET-ISM,  n.  That  form  or  condition  of 
magnetism  which  causes  certain  substances  when 
freely  suspended,  to  take  an  equatorial  position, 
or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  magnotic 
force.  .  Mchol. 

DI-A'NA,  «..*    [L.]    In  myth.,  the  name  of  a  virgin 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  chase,  and  also  over 
health. 
Dl-AS'TA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  SUvtwu  to  divide.] 

A  forcible  separation  of  bones  without  fracture. 
Dunglison. 
Dl-A-THBR'MAN-CY,  n.     Tho  property  of  trans- 
mitting heat.  ■        MeUoni. 
DI-A-TIIER'MI€,   a.     Affording  a   free  passage   to 

heat ;  as,  diathermic  substances.  Mellon  i. 

DT'A-TOM,  11.  One  of  tho  DiatomacecB,  a  family  of 
silieious  animalcules  now  regarded  as  belonging  to 
tho  vegetable  kingdom.  Dana. 

DI-A-TOMTG,    a.     [Gr.    Sis,  twice,     and    aru^os, 
atom.] 
Consisting  of  two  atoms. 
DIIVBFR.     |         „       _, 
DirVBLER,  \n-     See  V™*™. 

DIBS,  In.     A  sweet  preparation  or  treacle  of  grape- 
DIPS,  (     juice,  much  used  in  tho  East.     Johnston: 
DT-CHOT'O-MlZE,  v.  i.    To  separate  or  divide  into 

pairs.  R.  Owen. 

Dn-'HRO-I€,      )  <i.     Having  the  property  of  dichro- 
DI'61IR0-0US,  f     ism  ;  as,  a  dichroic  crystal. 

Dana. 
Dl'eilRO-SeoPE,  11.    An  instrument  for  examining 

the  dichroism  of  crystals.  Dana. 

Di-€IIR0-Se5P'I€.'  a.     Pertaining  to  dichroism  or 

observations  with  the  dichroscope.  Dana. 

DICK'ER,  v.  t.  or  i.    A  low  word  for  to  trade  or 

barter.    Used  also  as  a  noun.    [Am.]        BnrUett. 


Dl-€LIN'I€,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  kAiVw,  to  in- 
cline.] 

In  crystallography,  having  two  of  the  inter- 
sections between  tho  three  axes  oblique.    Dana. 

DIC'LI-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  kAiVt),  bed.] 
In  hot.,  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  sepa- 
rate flowers.  A.  Gray. 

Dl-€CE'LOUS,    a.       (Gr.  Sis,   twice,  and  koZAoj>,   a 
cavity.] 
Having  two  cavities.  I?.  Owen. 

DI-GROT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  and  Kpov'w,  to  beat.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  a  rebounding  pulse  which 
seems  to  have  a  double  beat.  Craig. 

DI-DAC'TICS,  n.  pi.    The  art  or  science  of  teaching. 

DI-DEL'PHIS,  n.  [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  SeA<pus, 
womb.] 

An  animal  of  the  Marsupial  tribe.  A  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  animals  of  tho  Marsupial 
tribe,  now  restricted  to  an  American  genus  which 
includes  the  opossum.  Cuvier. 

DIE 
steel  adj 
tallic  screws.  Appletorts  Mech.  Diet. 

DI-E-GE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  SiijyeV",  to  describe.] 
A  narrative  or  history  ;  a  recital  or  relation. 

DI-E-LE€'TRI€,  m.     [Gr.  Sii,  through,  and  electric] 
Any  substance  or  medium  that  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity  ;  as,  the  metals.  Niehol. 

DIE'-SINK'ER,  n.  An  engraver  of  dies  for  stamping 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Simmonds. 

DlE'-SINK'ING,  n.    The  process  of  engraving  dies. 

DIE'STUCK,  it.  A  contrivance  to  hold  the  dies  used 
for  cutting  screws.  Applefon's  Mech.  Diet. 

DT-E-TET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  dietetical  manner. 

DI-E-TET'IST,  it.  A  physician  who  applies  the  rules 
of  dietetics  to  the  cure  of  diseases.        Dunglison. 

DI-ETTI''TIAN,  H     0ne  skiUed  in  dict- 

DIF-FER-EN'TIA,  n.  [L.]  In  logic,  the  formal  or 
distinguishing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species;  spe- 
cific difference. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  a.  [add.]  In  mech.,  noting 
the  difference  or  relative  amount  of  two  or  more 
motions  or  effects,  or  the  means  of  producing  such 
differences.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  €JOUP'LING,  n*  In  mech.,  a 
form  of  slip  coupling  used  in  light  machinery  to 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  velocity  of  the  connected 
shaft. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  GEAR,  ii*  In  mech.,  a  combi- 
nation of  toothed  wheels  by  which  a  differential 
motion  is  produced. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  the  way  of  differ- 

DIF-FEr'-EN'TIAL  MOTION,  «.*  In  mech.,  an 
adjustment  by  which  a  single  combination  is  made 
to  produce  such  a  velocity-ratio  as  would  by  ordi- 
nary arrangements  require  a  considerable  train  of 
mechanism. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  SCREW,  «.*  In  mech.,  a 
compound  screw  by  which  a  motion  is  produced 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the  com- 
ponent screws. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIATE,-'».  t.  In  math.,  to  obtain  tho 
differentials  of  quantities.  If.  A.  Jsrewto>i. 

DIF-FEE-EN-TIA'TION,   n.    In  logic,  the   act  of 

distinguishing  or  describing  a  thing,  by  giving  its 

differentia  or  specific  differences.  Ed.  Deo. 

'In  math.,  the  process  of  obtaining  the  diii'ere 

tials  of  quantities.  //  A.  Aeteton. 

In  physiol.,  the  production  of  a  diversity  of  parts 
by  a  process  of  evolution  or  development;  as  when 
from  the  seed  develops  the  root  and  the  stem,  the 
initial  stem  develops  the  leaf,  branches,  and 
buds,  &c.  So  in  animal  life,  the  germ  ovol 
digestive  and  other  organs  and 'members  of  the 
simple  worm;  and  by  a,  higher  degree  of  differen- 
tiation the  more  varied  and  complex  organs  (exter- 
nal and  internal)  are  brought  forth  in  tho  superior 
animals.  Carpenter. 

DI-GEN'E-SIS.    See  Parthenogenesis. 

DI-GEST'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    Tho  quality  of  being  di- 

DIG'GINO,  n.  The  net  or  place  of  nigging.— Dig- 
gings, a  term  originally  applied  in  Illinois  to  places 
where  lead  ore  was  .lug;  now  employed  to  desig- 
nate localities  in  California  and  Australia,  where 
gold  is  obtainoi 

DTG1IT,  pp.    Di 

thousand  liveries  dight."     '  MM 

Dl-IIEX-XO'O-NAL,    [Gr.   Sis,  twice,  e"f,  six,  and 

Consisting  of  two  hexagonal  parts  united;  thus, 
a  diheongonal  pyramid  is  composed  of  two  hexag- 
onal pyramids  plated  base  to  base.  Dana. 
DIL'LISK,  n.    An  Irish  name  for  Dulso. 


Bartlett.    Sotoi 
rayed  ;  as,  "The  clou. 


DIL'LY-DXL'LY,  «.  i.    To  loiter  or  trifle. 

Bartlett. 
DI-LUTE',  v.  i.    To  become  attenuated  or  thin  ;  as, 

it  dilutes  easily.  Ogime. 

DI'MEE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  fte'pos,  part] 
Composed  of  two  [.arts;  having  its  parts  intwins; 
also,  consisting  of  two  unrelated  constituents. 
DlM'-EYA'D  (-hie),  a.    Having  indistinct  vision. 
DT-MoRPII'OUS,  a.  [add.]     In  hot.,  occurring  under 

two  distinct  forms.  A.Gray. 

DI.M'Y-A-RY,   n.      [Gr.   Sis,  twofold,  and  /xwu,   to 
shut.] 

Namo  of  any  bivalve  mollusk  which  closes  its 
shell  by  means  of  two  muscles.  Dana. 

DIM'Y-A-RY,   a.    Belonging  to  tho  dimyaries,  or 
bivalve  mollnsks  which  have  two  muscles  for  clos- 
ing their  shell.  Dana. 
IKViiilV,  |  ...     [Bengalee.]     A  kind  of  boat  used  in 
DiN'GEY,  j      tho  East  Indies  ;  also  a  ship's  smallest 

boat,  rowed  by  two  men.     Ma/com.     Marryatt. 
DlX'iiO.  n.    The  Australian  wild-dog,  which  has  a 
wolf-like  appearance ;  and  is  very  fierce. 

Howitt. 
Dl-NOR'NIS,    n*    [Gr.   Seu-os,   terrible,   and  6p«s, 
bird.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  birds  of  gigantic  size,  which 
formerly  inhabited  New  Zealand  ;  called  also  Moa. 
Mantell. 
DI'XO-TIIERE,  n.    Same  as  Dinotiiep.htm. 
Dl-(  )-i:iT'ie,  a.    Resembling  or  containing  diorite. 
Dl-PAS'€IIAL,  a.     Including  two  passovers. 
1  >I-Pi  iT.AR,  a.    [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  irdAos,  pole.] 

Having  two  poles ;  as,  a  magnetic  bar. 
DIP'PEL'S-OIL,  11.  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  ani- 
mal matter,  and  named  from  the  inventor;" it  is 
colorless,  aromatic  and  volatile.  Francis. 

DIBS,  n.  ])l.    A  common  name  for  a  cheap  kind  of 
tallow-candle,  made  by  dipping  tho  wick  in  tallow. 
Simmonds. 
Dl-RECT',  8.  *.  [add.]     To  superscribe  with  a  name, 

&c. ;  as,  to  direct  a  letter,  &c. 
DI-RE€T'0-RATE,  n.    A  body  of  directors,  or  tho 

office  of  director. 
DiltT'-I'l.YT'ING,  n.     A  diseased  state  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions  among  negroes  (Cachexia  Africana), 
in  which  there  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  cat  dirt. 
Dunglison. 
1.  The  practice  of  some  native  Indian  tribes;  as, 
the  Ottomacs  of  South  America,  who  use  certain 
kinds  of  clay  as  an  article  of  food.         Humboldt. 
DIS-A'BL^D,  pp.   or   a.     [add.]     Impeached;    as, 

"  he  dixa/ded  mv  judgment."  Shakes. 

DIS-A-CIDT-FY,  v.  t.  "  To  freo  from  acid. 
D1S-AL-LY',  v.  t.     [add.]     To  undo  or  annul ;  as,  to 

disdlly  nuptials.  Milton. 

DIS-AR-TIC-U-LA'TION,  n,  Tho  sundering  of  joints 

of  articulation. 
DIS-BAND'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  disbanding. 
DIS-BAR'RING,  n.     In  law,  tho  expelling  of  a  bar- 
rister from  the  bar. 
DISC'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  disk. 
I)IS-€A-P.\C'I-TATE,  II.  t.    To  deprive  of  capacity. 
DlS'CI-PLIN-AL,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  a  discipline. 
Latham. 
DlS-€LO$E',  v.  i.    To  burst  open  ;  to  gape. 

Thomson. 
DIS-CON-Dr'CIVE,  a.    Not  conducing;  impeding. 
DIS-€OURT'E-OUS-NESS,  n.    Incivility;  discour- 
tesy. _ 
DIS-fc'RIM'I-NA-TO-RY,  a.    See  Discriminative. 
DIS-EN-CIIARM',  v.  t.    To  free  from  the  power  of 

charms.  Clarke. 

Dl-s-EN-FRlN'CIIISE,  v.  i.     To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges, &c.  Ogilvie. 
DIS'-EN-F  1I.\X'CIIISE-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  dis- 
enfranchising. 
DIS-EN-TO.MB  (-toom),  v.  t.    To  take  out  from  a 

DIS-G  AGE',  v.  t.    To  free  from  a  pledge. 

DIS-GUST'FUL-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  disgustful. 

DISHSI)  (dis'ht).  a.     Hollowed  like  a  dish.    Pi*hid 
wheels,  are   concave  like  a  dish,  or   have   radii  set 
not  in  a  plane  but  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone. 
C.  S.  Lyman.. 

DIS-HER'I-TOR,  ii.    One  who  puts  another  out  of 
his  inheritance. 

DISII'FrL,  n.    As  much  ns  a  dish  will  hold. 

Dia-HON'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
dishonorable. 

DIS-IION'OUTTD.  a.     A  commercial  term  for  the  re- 
turn, unpaid,  of  a  draft,  or  acceptance  when  due. 

Slmmonas. 

DIS-IM-PROYE',  V.  1.  and  i.    To  render  or  grow 

DIS-IN-TIEBT-T AXCE.  n.    Act  of  disinheriting. 
DIS-IX-TF.-GR.V'TIOX.    n.      [add.]     The    wearing 
down  of  rocks  by  atmospheric  action.  ]>a>;a. 


DOVT3,    WOLF,    BOOK;    RULE,    BULL;    VI"CIOUS.— €    as    K;    G   as   J;    S    as   Z;    Sii    as   SII;   THIS. 


&'i:  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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MS-LINK',  v.  t.    To  unlink  or  separate. 

Tennyson. 

DIS-LO-OA'TION,  to.  [add.]  A  dislocation  is  said  to 
tie  simple  when  unattended  by  a  wound  communi- 
cating internally  with  the  joint  and  externally  with 
the  air;  a  compound  dislocation  is  attended  by 
such  a  wound,  through  which  the  bone  protrudes. 
Miller's  Surgery. 

DIS-LfiDG'MENT,  to.  The  act  orprocoss  oi'di-h  >dg- 
ing.  Ctort-e. 

DIS-PXTCII'-BOX,  to.  Originally,  a  box  for  car- 
rying dispatches,  now  extended  to  a  box  for  papers 
and  other  conveniences  of  a  gentleman  when  travel- 
ins.  Thackeray. 

DIS:PLACE'ABLE,  a.    That  may  be  displaced. 

DIS-PLACE'MENT,  to.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  a  floating  body. 
Its  weight  equals  that  of  the  body.       Imp.  Add, 

DIS-PLAY^D'  (dis-pladc'),  a,.*  [add.]  In  herald- 
ry, noting  an  erect  position  ;  as,  of  a  bird  with 
wines  expanded  or  spread  forth.  Booth. 

DIs-PuNE',  v.  t.  To  make  over  to  another;  as,  to 
dispgjie  a  benefice.  Spotswood. 

DIS-PON'EE,  to,  One  who  legally  transfers  property 
from  himself  to  another.       "  Simmonds. 

DIS-POS-SfiSS'OE,  «.     One  who  dispossesses. 

Cowley. 

DIS-PEOV'AL,  to,     Act  of  disproving;  disproof. 

DlS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  to,  State  V  being  dispu- 
table. Richard  sun. 

DIS-Q[JJ-SI"TION-AL,  a.    Relating  to  disquisition. 

D1S-QUI$'I-T0-EY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  disquisi- 
tion. Ed.  Rev. 

0H-1M,-SPE€T'FUL-NESS,  to.    Lack  of  respect. 

DIS-ETJPT',  v.  t.    To  separate,  to  break  asunder. 

DIS-EtjPT'IVE,  a.  With  disruption  or  sudden 
forcTs;  thus  the  dixruptira  discharge  ofan  eleelrical 
battery  is  one  which  takes  place  suddenly  and  with 
noise  either  through  the  air  or  through  a  non-con- 
ductor producing  a  spark.  Nichol. 

DIS-SK.MT-NA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  disseminate. 

IHS-SfcN  P'i;i:-I«M,  n.  The  spirit  or  principles  of 
dissent  or  of  dissenters.  Ed.  Rericw. 

DIS-SEU-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Eelating  to  or  in  the 
manner  of  dissertations. 

DIS'SI-DENT,  n.  [add.]  One  who  differs  from 
others  in  opinion,  vote,  &c. 

DIS-So'CIAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  unsocial ;  to  sep- 
arate. Clarke. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  disso- 
luble. 

DIS 'SO-NAN-CY,  to,    Discord;  dissonance. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

DIS-SYL-LAB-I-FI-OA'TION,  to.  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  two  syllables.  Ogilvie. 

DIS-SYL-LlB'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  form  into  two  sylla- 
bles. Ogilvie. 

DIS'TANCE,  n.  [add.]  In  horse-racing,  distance 
is  a  length  of  '2-H.i  yards  from  the  winning-post ;  at 
this  point  is  placed  the  distance-post.  If  any  horse 
has  not  reached  this  distance-post  before  the  first 
horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  the  winning-post, 
such  horse  is  distanced,  and  is  disqualified  for  run- 
ning again  during  that  race.  Wright. 

DIS-f  ILL' ATE,  to.  In  chem.,  the  product  of  distil- 
lation. 

DIS-TiNO'GUISTI-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of 
being  distinguishable. 

DIS-TING'GUISII-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

DIS-TIN'i'GUISII^D-LY,  adv.  In  a  distinguished 
manner. 

DIS'TO-MA,  n.    [Gr.  Sfe,  double,  and  crTo.ua,  mouth.] 
A  name   given   to  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms, 
having  two  suckers  for  attaching  themselves  to  ob- 
jects. Carpenter. 

T)l  ;-TnUT'IVE,  a.    Forming  or  having  distortions. 

DIS-TBXOT'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn 
aside. 

DIS-TEAIN'EB,  re.    See  Distrainor. 

DIS-TRIB'U-TA-RY,  a.  That  distributes  or  is  dis- 
tributed. 

IH'i'ilE-lST,  re.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence 
of  two  Gods.  Cudworth. 

Dl-TEO'GHE-AN  (tro'ke-an),  a.  Containing  two 
trochees. 

DI-VAET-GATE-LY,  ad o.    "With  divarication. 

DI-VEET',  v.  i.    To  turn  aside  ;  digress. 

Drayton. 

IH-VEST'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  divesting. 

DI'Vl-DI'VI,  11.    A  plant  of  tropical  America  (Cacs- 

alpina  coriaria),  whoso  legumes  contain  a  largo 

proportion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  and  are  used  by 

tanners  and  dyers.  Ilomans.     Tomlinson. 

DI-VIS'I-BLT,  adv.    In  a  divisible  manner. 

DO-OE'T -E,  ii.  pi.     [Or.  Sokco,,  to  appear.] 

Ancient  heretics  who  held  that  Christ  acted  and 
Buffered  only  in  appearance.  3fosheim. 


ithout  horns ; 


,,   d added 
Wright. 
Having  twelve  syl- 


DOD'DED,    a. 
cattle. 

DO-DEO-A-SYL-LlB'IO, 
lables. 

DODGE,  n.  Originally,  the  act  of  evading  by  some 
skillful  movement;  but  the  term  is  now  extended 
in  England  to  denote  a  dextrous  device  or  trick  of 
any  sort. 
"  Some,  who  have  a  1ns(e  fnr  e/ooii  living  have  many  harmless 
art9  by  which  lli.'y  Imp-nee  i]u  ir  I'nrepiet,  and  innocent 
(J,,d<j<»,  if  we  may  tie  pi'i-mifiM  to  use  an  excellent  phrase 

that  has  bee \ ,  macular  Miice  I  !.<■  iit.e  arance  nf  the  last 

dictionaries."  Thackeray. 

DODG'ER,  n.  One  who  dodges  ;  one  who  plays  fast 
and  loose,  or  uses  tricky  devices.  Smart. 

DoDU'lNG,  a.    Tricky  or  evasive. 

DOG,  re.  [add.]  Acatch  or  clutch  inmachinery;  as, 
on  a  wheel. 

DO-GA'KA,n,     [It.]    The  custom-house  in  Italy. 

DOG'-OAET,  n.  A  two-wheeled  one-horse  vehicle, 
so  called  from  being  used  to  carry  dogs  for  hunting, 
in  an  open  space  behind.  Simmonds. 

DOL'DEUMS,  re.  pi.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a 
part  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  abounding,  in 
calms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling  winds,  which 
sometimes  prevent  all  progress  for  weeks.  Hence, 
a  party  of  persons  are  said  to  bo  in  the  doldrums 
when  conversation  subsides  into  a  listless  state  of 
ennui.  Maury. 

DOL-E-EIT'IO,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  dolerite. 

Dana. 

DOL-0-MI-ZA'TION,  n.  Tho  process  of  forming 
dolomite.  Dana. 

DOL'O-MIZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  dolomite. 

DO-MA/NI-AL,  a.    Eelating  to  domains. 

DOME,  re.  [add.]  In  crystallography,  a  termina- 
tion of  a  prism  by  two  planes  meeting  above  in  a 
horizontal  edge  like  tho  roof  of  a  house.  If  the 
edge  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  (macrodiago- 
nal)  of  the  prism,  it  is  called  a  macrodome ;  if 
parallel  to  the  shorter  (brachydiagonal),  it  is  a 
orachydomc;  if  parallel  to  the  inclined  diagonal  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  it  is  called  clinodome. 

Dana. 

DO-MES'TI€S,  to,  pi.  Cotton  goods  of  home  manu- 
facture. Simmonds. 

DOM'ETT,  to.  A  plain  cloth  of  which  the  warp  is 
cotton,  and  the  weft  woolen.  Simmonds. 

DOM'I-OAL,  a.    Eelating  to  or  shaped  like  a  dome. 

D(">M'I-NANCE,    I  to..      Predominance,    ascendancy, 

I  > o . . I ' I  -  \  A  N  -  ( :  Y,  f     authority.  Ofiilvie. 

DOMT-NCffffi  (dom'c-m.zc),  to.  pi.  A  game  played 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  &c,  having  on 
them  spots  after  the  manner  of  dice  ;  also  the  pieces 
used.  Strutt.      Wright. 

DO'NATE,  v.  t.    To  give  as  a  donation.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

DO-NA'TION-PAE'TY,  to.  A  party  of  the  parish- 
ioners and  friends  of  a  clergyman,  assembled  at  his 
house,  each  one  bringing  some  present.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

DON'KEr-EN'GINE,  to.  A  small  engine  in  steam- 
vessels,  deriving  its  steam  from  the'  main  engine 
and  used  for  pumping  water  into  the  boilers,  &c. ; 
called  at  tho  west  "doctor."         B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

DON 'NAT, «.    A  good  for  nothing  fellow. 

Walt.  Scott. 

DON'NY-BEOOK,  to.  The  name,  of  a  fair  near  Dub- 
lin. "  '  Sir  Francis  Read. 

DOOM'-PALM,  to,  A  species  of  palm-tree  (lly- 
ph.aene  Tliebaica)  highly  valued  in  Egypt  for  va- 
rious uses.  .  Simmonds. 

DOOM'STEE,  re,  Formerly,  tho  public  executioner 
in  Scotland,  who,  when  criminals  were  condemned 
to  die,  repeated  over  the  sentence  in  the  judge's 
words,  adding,  "this  I  pronounce  for  doom." 

Walt.  Scott. 

DOOE'GA,  )«.*    Anindoo  divinity,  the  consort  of 

DtfE'GA,     J      Siva,  represented  with  ten  arms. 

Malcom. 

DOOR'-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  on  a  door,  giving  the 
name  or  business  of  the  resident.  Simmonds. 

DO'EIS,  to.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  mollusks  without 
shells,  having  a  flower-like  branchial  tuft  on  the 
hack.  Carpenter. 

DOE'MI-TIVE,  a.  Causing  sleep  ;  as,  tho  dormitive 
properties  of  opium.  Clarice. 

DOE'-IIAWK,  to.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
European  species  of  the  goatsucker,  (Caprimulgus 
europceus.)  Booth. 

Dns'EL,     )  to.     [Fr.  dos,  back.] 

DOB'SEL,  V        A  hanging  round  the  walls  of  a  hall, 

DOS 'Eli,  \  or  at  the  east  end  and  sometimes  the 
sides  of  tho  chancel  of  a  church;  also  the  covering 
of  the  back  of  a  seat,  whence  the  name. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

DO'EY,  to.*  A  fish  called  also  ,Tohn-Dory,'much  es- 
teemed by  epicures  (corrupted  from  jiiitne-dorie, 
golden-yellow.)  Jconographic  Encyc. 


2.  A  name  in  tho  West  Indies  for  a  canoe. 

Simmonds. 

DOV-ASE'  (doo-aneO,  to.     [Fr.]    A  custom-house. 
Bescherelle. 

DOUB'LE-L'A'GLE,  to.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  worth  twenty  dollars. 

DOUB'LE-FlEST,  «.  In  the  English  universities, 
one  who  gains  at  examinations  the  highest  honor 
both  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.        Bristed. 

DOUB'LE-FLOWEE,  «.  A  flower  having  several 
rows  of  petals.  As  the  result  of  cultivation  the 
petals  may  be  multiplied  from  a  single  into  many 
rows  by  a  conversion  of  the  stamens  or  stamens 
and  carpels  into  petals.  A.  Gray. 

DOUB'LE-MILL.E'D,  a.  A  term  applied  to  cloth 
rendered  compact  by  being  fulled  twice. 

DOUB'LE-SALT,  to.  A  compound  salt  consisting  of 
two  salts  in  chemical  combination  ;  as,  common 
alum  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Tomlinson. 

DOUB'LE-WIN 'DOW,  to.  A  second  window  put  up 
to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Dt'tl  "I'.'LET,  to.  [add.]  An  arrangement  of  two  lenses 
for  a  microscope  designed  to  correct  spherical  aber- 
ration and  chromatic  dispersion,  thus  rendering  the 
object  more  clear  and  distinct.  Wol/aston. 

DOUB'LING,  m.  [add.]  In  navigation,  tho  act  of 
sailing  round  a  cape,  <fcc. — Drayton.  In  hunting, 
thejvinding  and  turning  of  a  hare,  &c.       Wright. 

DSTJOHE  (doosh),  to.     [add.]     This  name  is  also  ap- 


and  easily  molded.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

DOUGH-FACED  (do'faste),  a.  Easily  molded;  pli- 
able.    [Am,] 

D6YE'-EYi,D  (duv'ide),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a 
dove  ;  meek-eyed    as,  done-eyed  peace. 

DOVE'KIE  (-ky),  to.  An  aquatic  bird  (Uria  grylle) 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Kane. 

DOW.*    See  Baggala. 

DOWN-OAST,  to.  A  ventilating  shaft  down  which 
the  air  passes  in  circulating  through  a  mine. 

Mining  Journal. 

DOWN'OOME  (-ktim),  to.  Downfall;  destruction; 
as,  "a  sair  downcome."  Walt.  Scott. 

DOWN'-DEAUGHT,  n.  The  draught  down  a  chim- 
ney. 

DOWN'ING-STEEET,  to.  The  name  of  a  street  in 
London  where  are  the  government  offices;  hence, 
used  for  the  Foreign  or  Colonial  Office  of  the  En- 
glish Government.  Dickens.    • 

DOW'SEE,  1  to.  A  familiar  name  of  tho  divin- 

DOWS'ING  E5D,  J      ingrod.      Mining  Journal. 

BoZE,  n.     A  light  sleep.  Tennyson. 

DEAB'BISH,  a.    Having  the  character  of  a  drab. 
Richardson. 

DEA-OON'TINE,  a.    [L.  draco,  a  dragon.] 
Belonging  to  a  dragon.  Southcy. 

DEAFT-EN'GINE,  to.  In  mining,  an  engine  used 
for  pumping.        ■  Weale. 

DEAFT'-NET,  to.  [add.]  A  net  dragged  behind  a 
vessel  when  under  way.  Simmonds. 

DEAG,  n.  [add.]  In  'England,  a  cant  name  for  a 
carriage.  Thackeray. 

DEAG'-BAE,      )  to*    A  bar  or  link   for  attaching 

DEAG'-LINIv,    y      carriages    together,    or    to    the 

DEAW'-LINK,  )  moving  power,  as  on  railroads ; 
a  coupling.  Weale.    Clarke. 

DEAG'GLE-TAILS'D,   a.    Untidy.    Wash.Trving. 

DEAIN'ING,  n.  The  process  of  drawing  off  water 
by  drains  or  trenches.        Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

DEAIN'-TEAP,  to*  A  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  foul  air  from  drains,  but  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  water  into  them.  Simmonds. 

DEAPE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  with  drapery  ;  as,  a 
draped  bust  on  a  coin  or  medal  is  one  whose  neck 
is  clothed.  R.  S.  Poole.  . 


DRAUGHT,  to.  [add.]  A  current  of  air ;  as,  to  sit 
in  a  draught;  the  draught  of  a  chimney,  &c. 

DRAUGHT,  a.  Used  for  drawing;  as,  ndraught- 
horse.  Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 

DRAUGnTS'MAN-SIIIP,  to.  Tho  office  or  work  of 
a  draughtsman. 

DEAW-OAN'SIE,  to.     A  blustering  bully.  Addison, 

DBAW-KNIFE.  )«,    A  joiner's  tool  having  a 

DEAW'ING-KNIFE,  f  blade  with  a  handle  at  each 
end,  used  to  shave  off  surfaces  by  drawing  it  to- 
wards one.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

DEAW'-LINK.    See  Drag-Bar. 

DEEAM'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  dreamy. 

DEEE.    See  Dims. 

DEES'SING-OASE,  to.    A  case  of  toilet  utensils. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.-l,    %    &c,    Aori.-Gi.JXE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TEEM;    MARINE,    BIED;    MOVE, 
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See  Pictorial  Plus/rations. 


t  See  Tabic  a/Synonyms. 


DUE 

DRIFT,  a.    Movable  by  wind  . 


DRIFT-WAY,?!,     [add.]     In 

Hon,  the  same  as  Drift. 
DEILL'-SEE'GEANT,  n.    An  officer  who  drills  sol- 


Kime. 
naviga- 


dier 


,\il, 


DBILL'-STOCK,  n.  In  meeh.,  a  contrivance  for 
holding  and  turning  a  drill.        '  •  Francis. 

DEINK'ING-BOUT,  n.    A  convivial  revelry. 

Ogilvie. 

IH'.iXK'-OF'FEE-ING,  n.  A  Jewish  offering  of 
wine,  &c.  Kitto. 

DEIP'-STONE,  n.     [add.]    A  filtering-stone. 

Simmonds. 

DRIVE,  v.  t.  or  i.  [add.]  In  mining,  to  dig  horizon- 
tally ;  to  cut  a  horizontal  nailery  or  tunnel. 

Tomlinson. 

DRTVE,  n.  [add.]  A  course  on  which  carriages  are 
driven.  Ogilvie. 

Di:  I  VINO-SHAFT,    )».     In  machinery,  the  shaft 

DUI V'ING-WIIEEL,  J  or  wheel  by  which  motion 
is  communicated  to  something  else. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

DBOP'PER,  n.  Anion?  miners,  a  branch  vein  where 
it  leaves  the  vein  lode.  Mining  Journal, 

DEOP'SI-€AL-NES8,  n.  The  stato  of  being  drop- 
sical. 

D  BOP'S  Y,  n.  [add]  In  Vol.,  a  disease  of  plants, 
occasioned  by  an  excess  of  water.  Wright. 

DROVE,  n,  [add.]  In  husbandry,  a  narrow  drain 
or  channel  used  in  the  irrigation  of  land. 

Wright. 

DEOWN'ING,  n.  Death  caused  by  suffocation  in 
some  liquid. 

DRUDGE,  to.  [add.]  A  commercial  name  for  whis- 
key in  its  raw  state  from  which  alcohol  is  made. 
[Am.] 

DRUM'-llEAD,  n.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  drum. 
—PaUy.  The  drum-head  of  a  capstan  is  the  top 
which  is  pierced  with  holes  for  levers  used  in  turn- 
ing it.  Totten. 

DRT'SEfS,  11.  A  people  dwelling  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  Syria,  and  speaking  the  Arabic.  Their  religion 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  is  involved  in  some 
mystery.  Moslieim. 

DEUX'Y,  a,  A  term  applied  to  timber  with  decayed 
spots  or  streaks  of  a  whitish  color.  Weale. 

DBY'-CUP'PING,  n.  The  application  of  a  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification  of  the  skin. 

Dnnglison. 
,  DBY'-DOCK,  to.    A  dock  from  which  the  water  is 
withdrawn  aftoravessel  is  floated  into  it;  agraving- 
chick.  Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

DEY'EES,  n.  pi,  Substances  mixed  with  paints,  &c, 
to  promote  quickness  in  drying.  Simmonds. 

DRV'-SALT'ER,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deals  in  chem- 
icals, drags,  dye-woods,  &c.    [Eng.]    Simmonds. 

DUB'BING,  «.    A  process  of  dressing  leather  with 
grease  by  curriers. 
2.  The  greasy  dressing  used  by  curriers. 

Tomlinson. 

DULSE,  n.  A  membraneous  palmate  sea-weed  (Rho- 
di/meni<t_pa/mata),  often  used  as  food.   Loudon. 

DU'ME-TOSE,  a.     [L.  dumdum,  a  bush.] 

Bush-like.  Hensloio. 

DUU'.UY,  n.  [add.]  In  a  game  of  cards,  &c,  one 
who  holds  two  hands,  plays  dummy.     Hall iirell, 

2.  A  sham  or  fictitious  representation  of  some- 
thing; as,  a  tailor's  dummy. 

DUAI'MY,  a.    Silent.  Clarke. 

2.  Fictitious  or  sham  ;  as,  a  dummy  watch. 

Mayhew. 

DUMP'AGE,  n.    The  right  or  privilege  of  dumping. 

DUMP'ING,  to.    The  act  of  pouring  from  a  cart. 

DtTMP'Y-IifiV'EL,  m.  A  leveling  instrument  having 
a  short  telescope  of  huge  aperture,  above  which  the 
level  is  placed;  it  has  also  a  compass  for  taking 
bearings.     [Eng.]  Tomlinson. 

DUN'DER-HEAD,  to.    A  blockhead.       Halliwell. 

DUN'LOP,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  sweet,  rich  white 
kind  of  cheese  made  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

DUN'STA-BLE,  to.  Thenamoof  atown  in  England  ; 
hence,  a  particular  kind  of  straw-plait  made  there. 

DUN'STA-BLE,  a.    Noting  a  kind  of  straw-work. 
Simmonds. 

DU'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.    To  becomo  double  ;  to  divide 

into  two  by  natural  growth;  as,  in  the  sj taneous 

subdivision  in  infusoria.  Dana. 

DU'PLI-eA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  divid- 
ing into  two  by  natural  growth.  Dana. 

DO'ltANCE,    n.     [add.]     A   material    for  garments, 

often  punned  upon  by  the  dramatists.       "  Shak. 
DU'IU-ON,  n*    [Malay,  dun/,  a  thorn.] 

An  East  India  (nul(i)iirin  aihelhiiuis)  about  the 
size  of  a  inch. ii.  and  enclosed  in  a  prickly  husk.  It 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavor,  but  the 
smell  of  its  rind  is  offensive.  Craig. 
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Moore's  Sncye.  Mm. 
DtJTCII'-LKAF,  {a.    A  composition  of  copper 

DUTCH'- MIN'ER-AL,  j      and  zinc,  beaten  out  into 

very  thin  leaves.  App/eton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

DUTCH'-PINK,  n.     Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  yellow, 

and  used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper-staining,  Ac. 
Weale. 
DWAEF'ING,  n.    The  process  of  hindering  from 

growing  to  the  natural  size. 
DWlNE,  v.  i.    To  pine  away ;  to  fade  or  decline  ;  as, 

"  thus  dirineth  he."  Goioer. 

DYE'-STTJFFS,  to,  pi.    Materials  for  dyeing. 

DYN-A-MO-MET'EI€,  a.  Indicating  or  measuring 
force.  A/iphtiai's  Meek.  Diet. 

DZIG'GE-TAI,  11.  The  Mongolian  name  for  the 
Equus  hemionus,  a  small  Tartarian  horse  resem- 
bling a  mule.  Booth. 


ELE 


E. 


eA.E'-DE0P,  n.    An  car-ring  or  pendant  from  the 

_  ear.  Clarke. 

E  AB'-DEUM,  n.    The  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Derham, 

ftAEN  (em),  to.    The  eagle.  Walt.  Seoit. 

EAE'SllELL,  to.  A  familiar  name  for  a  flattened 
univalve,  a  species  of  Ifaliotis,  having  a  pearly 
iridescent  inner  coating,  which  is  used  for  inlaid 
work.  Simmonds. 

EARTH'-FOEK,  n.     A  pronged  fork  fi 


the 


nli. 


igup 


EABTII'-UP,  v.  i.  To  heap  up  the  earth  round  some- 
thing; as,  a  plant,  &c. 

EARTII'W  AKI),  adv.    Toward  the  earth. 

EAST'EE-DUE,  n.   Payment  due  at  Easter.  Craig. 

EAST'EE-EGG,  n.    A  painted  egg  used  at  Easter. 
Fosaroke. 

EAST'EE-LING,  to.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  money  coined  in  the  East  by  Eichard  II.  of  En- 

_  gland.  Wright. 

EAST'EE-TEEM,  n.  One  of  the  four  terms  for  the 
Superior  Court  at  "Westminster.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  third  collegiate  term  at  the  Englisii  unl- 

_  versities.  Bristed. 

KAST'ING,  n.     Course  or  distance  to  the  east. 

E  A'SY,  a.  [add.]    In  money  matters,  not  straitened  ; 

_  as,  the  market  is  easy,  &c.        Ogilvie.    Bartlett. 

EA'SY  CIlAlB,  n.    An  arm-chair  for  ease  or  repose. 

EA  U  DE  VIE'  (6-de  veer),  to.    [Fr.  from  L.  aqua, 
water,  and  vitis,  a  vine.] 
Lit.,  water  of  the  vine ;  French  name  for  brandy. 
Beschcnlle.' 

EB'LIS,  n.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan  mythology,  an 
evil  spirit  or  devil.  E.  W.  Lane. 

f:l'/(  IN'-IST,  u.     <Jne  who  works  in  ebony. 

E-BUE-NI-FI-€A'TION,  to.  The  conversion  of  sub- 
stances into  others  which  have  the  appearance  or 
characteristics  of  ivorv.  Craig. 

E€-€LE-SI-AS'TI-CISM,  n.  Undue  attachment  to 
ecclesiastical  observances,  privileges,  &c. 

EO'DY-SIS,  n,     [Gr.  es&vu,  to  put  off.] 

The  act  of  putting  off  or  moulting;  emerging  ;  as, 
the  ecdysis  of  the  pupa  from  its  shell.  Dunglison. 

E-€IIIN'I-TAL.  a.     Belonging  to  or  like  an  echinite. 

Eeit-I-NO-DERM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  or  related 
to  the  echinoderms.  Dana. 

E-€HIN'U-LATE,  a.    Set  with  minute  prickles. 

Henslow. 

E-€0-NOM'I€S,  n.  pi,  [add.]  Political  economy ; 
the  science  of  the  utilities  or  useful  application  of 
things  ;  as,  "  in  polities  and  economics.'''     Knox. 

E-€ON-0-MI-ZA'TION,  to.  The  act  of  using  to  the 
best  effect. 

E--COR-  CTIE'E  (a-kor-sha'),  n.  [Fr.]  In  pain  t.  and 
sculp.,  the  subject  (man  or  animal)  flayed  or  de- 
prived of  its  skin,  so  that  the  muscular  system  is 
exposed  for  the  purposes  of  study.     Art  Journal, 

Ee'TO-lTEEM,  n.  [Gr.  mtos,  outer,  and  Sipi^a,  skin.] 
The  external  skin  or  outer  layer.      Carpenter. 

EC-TO-DEEM'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  tho  ectoderm. 


E-DENT'U-LOUS, 
tooth.] 

Without  teeth. 


[L. 


without,   and  dens, 


Ji.  Owen. 

EDGE,  a,    Having  an  edge  ;  as,  edge  tools. 
EDGr'Y,  a.    Sharp;  easily  irritated;  as,  an  edgy  tem- 
per. 
2.  Sharply  defined  ;  as,  tmedgy  stylo  of  sculpture. 
IlarJitt. 
ED'i-r.LE-NESS,  ii,    Stato  of  being  edible. 
ED-I-TO'EI-AL,  n.    An  article  by  the  editor  of  some 

newspaper  or  work.  Simmonds. 

ED-tf-OA'TION-IST,  n,    Ono  devoted  to  tho  cause 

of  public  instruction. 
E-DtJ'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  bo  educed.       Craig. 


-DUC'TIOM,   a. 


E-DUL'f.'O-EANT,  v.  A  medicine  tu].po,ed  to  pu- 
rify the  fluids  by  taking  away  their  acrimony. 

Craig. 

S-DTJL'eO-EA-TOE,  n.  A  contrivance  formerly  used 
to  supply  small  quantities  of  water  to  test  tubes.  Ac. 
It  caused  the  water  to  drop  from  a  tube  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  a  vial,  by  expansion  of  the  liquid 

_  from  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Ogilrie. 

BEL'-GBASS,  n.  A  familiar  namo  for  a  kind  of 
grass  {Zostera  marina)  growing  along  the  sea-shore. 
E'EIE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  air;  aerial;  as,  the 
eerie,  beauty  of  a  winter  scene.  Tennyson. 

EF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  effaced. 

EF-FK-eVIVE,  a,  [Fr.]  Lit.,  real ;  a  term  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  denote  coin  in  distinc- 
tion from  paper-money,  a  draft  being  directed  to  be 
paid  in  effective  to  guard  against  depreciated  paper- 
currency^  Simmonds. 

EF-FiO<-JT'U-AL-NESS,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being 
effectual. 

EF'FHU-ENT,  a.     [L.  effero,  to  bear  out.] 

Conveying  outwards  or  discharging;  as,  the  effer- 
ent ducts  of  tho  body.  Dunglison. 

EF-FLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  filling  with  wind  or 
puffing  out;  the  act  of  belching.  Wright. 

BET  LI  '-ENT,  11.    [L.  ex,  out  of,"  am\fluere,  to  flow.] 
In  geog.,  a  stream  that  flows  out  of  another  stream 
or  lake.  (/gilvie. 

EF-FLU'VI-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  effluvia. 

EF-  V I ""'>'[  VE-N  ESS,  n.     State  of  being  poured  forth. 

E-GE'AN,  n.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia. 

EGO,  n.  [add.]  Egg-derelopment,  the  process  of  the 
development  of  an  egg,  the  study  of  which  pertains 
to  the  science  of  embryology.  Egg-stale,  the  condi- 
tion of  an  egg  ;  the  earliest  stage  of  a  species  while 
it  is  yet  in  the  egg,  either  before  germination  has 
commenced  or  before  the  embryo  is  l'ullv  developed. 
Carpenter. 

EGG'EE,  n.     [add.]     One  who  gathers  eggs. 

EG-0-TtST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    With  egotism. 

E-GYPT-OL'O-G-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt. 

EID'ENT,  a.    Diligent ;  attentive.     tScottish.-] 

Burns. 

EI'DO-OEAPII.    See  Pantograph. 

E-LA-ID'IC-ACTD,  n.  [subs.]  A  tatty  acid  obtained 
from  oleic  acid,  by  adding  nitrous  or  hyponitrous 
acid.  Gregory. 

E-LAI-OM'E-TEE,  n.  [Gr.  eWoe,  olive  oil,  and 
[xeTpov,  measure.] 

.An  instrument  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of 
olive-oil.  Ogilvie. 

E'LAM-ITE,  n.  A  dweller  in  Elam  or  ancient  Persia. 

E-LASTI€,  n.  A  common  abridgment  of  gum- 
elastic. 

EL'A-TEE,  n.  In  Vol.,  an  elastic  spiral  filament  for 
dispersing  tho  spores  ;  as,  in  some  liverworts. 

Hen  slow. 
In  zoo!.,  a  kind  of  beetle  that  has  the  power  of 
giving  a  sudden  leap,  by  a  quick  movement  of  the 
articulation  between  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

Craig. 

EL'DEPv-BEE-EY,  to.    The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

E-LEC-TO'EI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elector  or  an 
election;  as,  an  electorial collega  Burke. 

E-LECT'OE-SHIP,  to.    The  office  of  an  elector. 

E-LKC'TEie,  a.  [add.]  This  term  was  formerly 
restricted  to  frietional  or  atmospheric  electricity, 
but  is  now  used  to  include  voltaic  electricity. 

ffichol 

E-XE€'TBI€-€L0OK,  n.  A  time-keeper  moved  or 
controlled  by  electricity  or  electro-magnetism. 

2.  An  astronomical  clock  connected  with  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic register.  See  Electho - Cnuoso- 
gkapii.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

F.-EEt'TRie  TEL'E-OEAPH.     See  Telegraph. 

E-LEC'TEtNE,  a.  [add.]  Made  of  electrum,  an 
alloy  of  gold  and  copper  used  by  the  ancients. 

E-LE€'TRO-BI-0L'0-UY.  to.  "The  science  which 
treats  of  tho  electrical  currents  developed  in  living 
organisms.  Carpenter. 

E-Li:e'TBO  €nEON'0-GEAPIT,  to.  [From  electro, 
and  Gr.  xP°''o?,  time,  and  ypatfxo,  to  write.] 

An  instrument  for  accurately  noting  time,  con- 
sisting of  an  electro-magnetic  register  connected 
with  a  clock;  it  is  used  in  astronomical  ohserva- 

E-Id">''Ti:o-<-'HE(Sx-0-GBXPiri€,  a.     Belonging 


E-l. 


lM'I€,    a.     [From  electro,  and 

I  movements  or  force  of  electric 
:s  ;  dependent  on  electric  force. 
Gregory. 
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See  Victoriol  Illustrations. 
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E-LEG-TRO  GTLD'ING,  n.  The  process  of  gilding 
copper,  &c.,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Tomlinson. 

E-LEC'TEO  MlG'NET-ISM,  n.  [subs.]  That  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  development  of  magnet- 
ism by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  of  tli-  prop- 
erties  or  actions  of  the  currents  evolved.    Nichol. 

E-LEC'TRO-MO'TIVE,  a.  [add.]  Moving  by  means 
of  electricity ;  as,  an  electro-motive  engine. 

mcliol. 

E-LEGTRO-NEG'A-TIVE,  a.    [subs.]     Having  the 

Eroperty  of  being  attracted  by  an  electro-positive 
ody,  or  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive  pole  in 
electrolysis.  Nichol. 

E-LEC'TRO  PHYS-I-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining 
to  electrical  results  produced  through  phv.siological 
agencies,  or  by  change  of  action  in  a  living  being. 
JIaiteucci. 

E-LEG'TE0-PHY£-I-5L'0-GY,  n.  Electric  results 
produced  through  physiological  agencies. 

Matteucci. 

E-LEC'TRO-PLAT'ER,  n.  One  who  practices  elec- 
tro-plating. Tomlinson. 

E-LEG'TRO-PLAT'ING,  n.  The  process  of  plating 
by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.  Tomlinson. 

E-LE€'TRO-P5$'I-TIVE,  a.  [subs.]  The  converse 
of  electro-negative;  of  such  a  nature  relatively  to 
some  other  associated  body  or  bodies,  as  to  tend  to 
the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  the  as- 
sociated body  tends  to  the  positive  pole.  An  ele- 
ment that  is  electro-positive  in  one  compound  may 
be  electro-iicijnli.ee  in  another,  and  vice-versa. 
Nichol. 

E-LE€'TRO  PGNCT-IT-RA'TION,  \n.    In  sun, en,, 

E-LEG'TRO  PtfNGT'UR-ING,         )      the  act  of  in- 
serting two  or  more  needles  in  the  body,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus. 
Dunglison. 

E-LEC'TRO  TINT,  n.  A  style  of  etching  by  means 
of  galvanism.  A  picture  is  drawn  ou  a  metallic 
plate  with  some  varnish  or  material  which  resists 
the.  fluids  of  a  battery;  so  that  in  electrotyping, 
the  parts  not  covered  by  the  varnish,  &c,  receive  a 
deposition  of  metal  and  produce  the  required  copy 
in  intaglio.  ~  Fen.  Cya. 

E-LEG'TRO-TYPE,  n.  A  copy  or  stereotype  taken 
by  electrotypy.  Nichol. 

E-LEG'TEO-TY"PE,  v.  t.  To  stereotype  or  take 
copies  of  by  edectrotypy.  Art  Journal. 

E-LEe'TRO-TrP-ER,  n.  One  who  practices  elec- 
trotypy. Art  Journal. 

E-LE€-TRO-TYP'IC,  a.  Noting  the  act  of  electro- 
typing. 

E-LEe'TRO-TYP-ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  copies 
or  stereotypes  by  electrotypy.  Nichol. 

E-LEe'TRO-TYP-Y,  n.  [From  electro,  and  Gr.  tutto?, 
type  or  impression.] 

The  process  of  copying  metals,  engravings,  &c, 
and  of  making  stereotype  plates  by  means  ol'clcctric 
deposition.  Art  Journal. 

EL'E-VA-TOR,  n.    [add.]     A  hoisting   machine  for 
•     raising  goods,  &c,  to  the  upper  stories  of  a  building. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

ELF'-CGILD,  n.  A  child  supposed  to  be  left  by  elfs 
in  room  of  one  they  had  stolen. 

E-LIMT-NATE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  reduce  results  or 
remove  errors  by  elimination. 

E-LIM-1-NA.'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  math.,  a  process 
of  combining  equations  so  as  to  throw  out  succes- 
sively the  unknown  quantities,  thus  deducing  the 
definite  value  of  each.  In  pliys.,  a  liko  process  of 
freeing  observations  or  experiments  from  incident  al 
errors.  Nichol. 

E-LIN-GGA'TION,  n.  [L.  ex,  and  lingua,  the 
tongue.] 

In  old  law,  the  punishment  of  cutting  out  the 
tongue.  Ogilvie. 

EL-LIP'TO-GRAPn.    Same  as  Ellipsograph. 

EI/O-HIM,  n.     [Hob.]     One  of  the  names  of  God. 

EL'VAN,   a.      [add.]      In   Cornish  mining,  noting 
broad  granitic  veins  intersecting  .schistose  rocks. 
Tomlinson. 

EL'VAN,  n.    The  rock  of  an  elvan  vein  intermediate 
between  porphyry  and  granite;  also,  the  vein  itself. 
De  La  Beche. 

EL'Y-TROID,    a.      [Gr.    ekmpov,   sheath,   and   eUos, 
form.] 
In  tinat.,  resembling  a  sheath.  Hooper. 

EM.  The  letter  m.  This  formerly  being  a  squaro 
type,  used  by  printers  as  a  measure  of  the  matter  in 
a  page.  Hansard's  Tijp. 

E-MAR-GI-NA'TION,  n.  Act  of  taking  away  the 
margin.  Ogilvie. 

E-MAS'GG-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  emasculate. 

EM-BR  ANCII'MENT,  n.  The  branching  forth,  as  of 
trees.  Clarke. 

EM-BRY-O-GSN'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  embryo.  Agassis. 


ENG 

EM-BEY-OG'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  erfpvov,  an  embryo, 
and  £w»  to  produce.] 

The  science  of  the  production  and  development 
ofembryos.  Agassiz. 

EM-BEY-QG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  general  description  of 
the  fetus.  Craig. 

EM-BEY-0-L5G'IG-AL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  em- 
bryology. .  Carpenter. 

EM-BEY-Cl'0-GIST,ra.  One  skilled  in  embryology. 

EM-BRY'O-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or 
tlte  initial  stato  of  any  organ.  Carpenter. 

EM-BEY'O-NA-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  produc- 
tion or  development  of  an  embryo. 

EM'BEY-O-NA-TED,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  an 
embryo. 

EM-BEY-OT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earliest  state 
of  a  developing  organ.  R.  Owen. 

EM'E-EALD-GREEN,  n.  A  very  durable  pigment 
of  a  vi  vid  light-green  color,  made  from  the  arseniate 

_  of  copper.  Weale. 

EM'ER-Y  (em'er-y),  a.  Covered  with  emery ;  as, 
an  emery  paper. 

E-MEES.E'D'  (e-merstO,  a.  In  lot.,  noting  the  fact 
of  being  out  of  or  ab<>\  e  water.  A.  Gray. 

EM'I-GANT,  a.    Sparkling ;  beaming  forth. 

Ogilvie. 

E-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Having  a  capability  of  forced  emis- 
sion ;  as,  water  has  great  cm  /■wire  power. 

EM-PAIS'TIG  "WORK,  n.     [Gr.  ejira-aiw,  to  force  in.] 
Inlaid  work  consisting  of  threads  or  lines  of  metal 
pressed  or  forced  into  some  other  metal. 

Fairholt. 

EMP'TION-AL,  a.    That  may  be  purchased. 

EM-PIR'I-CISM,  n.  [add.]  In  philosophy,  empir- 
icism rejects  all  knowledge  a  priori,  and  admits 
nothing  as  true  or  certain  but  what  is  given  by 
experience.  Fleming. 

EMP'TY,  n.  [add.]  Free ;  rid ;  as,  "  I  shall  find  you 
empty  of  that  fault."  Shakes. 

EMP'TY-HAND'ED,  a.  Having  nothing  in  the 
hands ;  destitute. 

EM'U-LOUS-N  ESS,  n.   The  quality  of  being  emulous. 

EN.  In  printers'  measure  half  an  em,  i.  e.,  half  the 
square  of  the  type. 

EN-AL'I-O-SAUR,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  <Jas,  the  salt  sea, 
and  aavpa,  lizard.] 

Name  of  marine  or  swimming  saurians  of  gigantic 
size,  now  extinct  anil  found  only  in  a  fossil  state ;  it 
includes  the  ichthyosaur,  and  allied  reptiles. 

Dana. 

EN-AM'EL,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enameling ;  as, 
enamel-painting.        "  Tomlinson. 

EN-GAE'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  carnal. 

Tennyson. 

EN-GATJS'TIG,  a.  Encaustic  tiles,  lirick,  &c,  are 
paving  tiles,  &c,  of  baked  pottery,  with  colors  burnt 
in  as  a  decoration.  TomV nson. 

EN-CEPH-AL-I'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  iyKifaXov,  the  brain.] 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

EN-CEPH'AL-OID,  a.  [Gr.  eyKe^oAox,  the  brain, 
and  el&os,  form.] 

Resembling  the  material  of  the  brain ;  cerebri- 
form.  Dunglison. 

EN-€LIT'IGS,  n.  pi.  In  gram.,  the  art  of  declining 
and  conjugating  words.  Craig. 

EN-CY-GLO-PED'IG.    See  Encyclopedical. 

EN'DO-GIIEOME,  n.  [Gr.  iv&ov,  within,  and  xpwjta, 
color.] 

The  colored  material  which  fills  vegetable  cells, 
exclusive  of  the  green,  which  is  Chlorophyll;  as, 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  Alga<,  &c.    Carpenter. 

EN'DO-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  ivSov,  within,  and  Sepp.ii, 
skin.] 

The  inner  skin  or  layer  of  some  simple  animals ; 
as,  a  polyp,  &c.  Dana. 

EN-DO-DERM'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 
Dana. 

EN'DO-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  [Gr.  ev&ov,  within,  and 
o-KeAerbf,  a  dry  body.] 

The  internal  or  bony  skeleton  of  man  and  othor 
animals.  HmOwen. 

EN-DO$-MOM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmotic  action. 

Nichol. 

EN-D0$-M0-MET'RI6,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  meas- 
urement of  endosmotic  action. 

EN-DOS-MOS'MIG,  a.    Relating  to  endosmose. 

Craig. 

EN-DOS-MOT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  endosmose  ;  of 
the  nature  of  endosmose.  Carpenter. 

EN'DO-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  SvSov,  within,  and  cranio, 
seed.) 

The  albumen  of  a  seed  commonly  surrounding  the 
embryo.  A.  Gray 

EN-OUR'ING-NESS,  n.    Qualitv  of  enduring. 

EN-FOR'EST,  «.  t.    To  turn  into  forests. 

EN-FREE',  v.  t.    To  set  free ;  to  release.     Shakes. 

EN-GAG^D'  (en-gujd'),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  In  mech., 
two  wheels  are  said  to  be  engaged,  when  they  are 


EPI 


in  gear  with  each  other.    The  driver  is  the  engag- 
ing wheel,  and  the  follower  is  the  wheel  engaged. 
Tomlinson. 

EN-GIN-EER',  v.  t.  To  use  art  and  effort  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  object. 

EN-GlRD'LE  (-gir'dl),  v.  t.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround. 

EN-GO  V-LEE1  (arn-gou-le'),  a*  [Fr.  engouler,  to 
swallow  up.] 

In  heraldry,  an  epithet  describing  crosses,  sain, 
tires,  &c.,  when  their  extremities  enter  the  mouths 
of  lions,  leopards,  &c.  Craig. 

EN-IIEART'^N,  v.  t.    To  fill  with  courage. 

Duff. 

EN-IIY'DROUS,  a.    [Gr.  iv,  within,  and  OSwp,  water.] 
A  term  applied  to  crystals,  &c,  which  contain 
drops  of  water.  Craig. 

EN-SEiPBLE  (ang-siim'bl),  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.  the  whole  ; 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  general  effect  without 
reference  to  details  ;  as,  in  the  fine  arts,  &c. 

Bescherelle. 

ENTENTE'  COR-DT-ALE'  (ang-tangf  kor-dc-al'), 
n.  [Fr.]  In  politics,  the  evidences  of  good  will 
and  justice  toward  eaeh  other,  exchanged  by  the 
chief  persons  of  two  states.  Bescherelle. 

EN-TER'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  the  intestines. 

Dunglison. 

EN'TER-O-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  and 
Ai0o?,  stone.] 

A  concretion  in  the  intestines  resembling  stone. 

EN-TEE-PEISE,  n.  [add.]  A  disposition  to  under- 
take new  designs  or  efforts.  Ogilvie. 

EN-TEE-TAIN',  v.  i.  To  receive  guests;  as,  he 
entertains  generously. 

EN-TIRE',  a.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  a  kind 
of  beer  combining  the  properties  of  several  es- 
teemed qualities  of  malt-liquors  ;  as,  Barclay's  en- 
tire. Mayhew. 

EN-TO-MOS'TRA-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  ivropm,  insects, 
and  oarpcLKov,  shell.] 

An  animal  of  the  lower  grand  division  of  the 
Crustacea  ■  this  term  includes  the  genera  Cyclops, 
Daphnia,  Limulus  (or  Horse  shoe),  &c.        Dana. 

EN-TO-M5T'0-MIST,  n.  One  who  practices  en- 
tomotomy.  Goadby. 

EN-TO-MOT'O-MY,    n.     [Gr.    ZvTop.a,    insects,  and 
re'/ivo),  to  cut.] 
The  science  of  insect  dissection.  Goadby. 

EN-TO-ZO'AL,  1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa. 

KX-TO-ZO'IG,    f  Dana. 

EN-TO-ZO-OL'O-GIST,  n.     [Gr.  evros,  within,  frov, 
an  animal,  and  Aoyos,  discourse.] 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Entozoa. 

Dana. 

EN'TRE-SOL  (iing'ter-sol),  n.  [Fr.]  A  low  story 
in  a  building  between  two  higher  ones,  usually 
placed  above  the  first  floor.  Bescherelle. 

EN'VY,  «.  [add.]     An  object  of  envy.  Stoift. 

E'O-CENE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  rocks  pertaining 
to  the  Eocene  epoch,  or  the  earliest  part  of  the  ter- 

_  tiary  period.  Lyell. 

E'O-LIS,  n.  In  eool.,  a  genus  of  shell-less  mollusks 
having  branchial  tufts  along  tin?  back.     Carpenter. 

EP'AU-LET-ED,   a.    Furnished  with  epaulets. 

EP-EX-E-GE'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  iirl,  upon,  and  efijyijo-is, 
explanation.] 
An  explanation  of  something  that  has  gone  before. 

EPH-IP'PI-AL,  a.  Saddle-shaped;  occupying  an 
ephippium.  Dana. 

EPII-IP'PI-UM,  n.    [Gr.  ifamtiov,  a  saddle.] 

A  saddle-shaped  cavity  in  a  Crustacean  of  the 
genus  Daphnia.  Dana. 

F:lMI'i)I1-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ephor,  or  Spartan 
magistrate. 

EP-I-CY-CLOID'AL-WHEEL,  n*  In  mech.,  a 
contrivance  for  converting  circular  into  alternate 
motion  by  means  of  two  wheels,  the  larger  of  which 
is  firmly  fixed  to  a  frame  work  and  the  smaller, 
which  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  other,  revolves  on 
the  circumference  of  the  larger.  The  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  the 
smaller  wheel  along  the  periphery  of  the  larger,  is 
an  epicycloid,  hence  the  name  Francis. 

EP-I-DEIC'TIG,  a.  That  shows  forth  or  explains; 
as,  epideictia  oratory.  [A  preferable  spelling  to 
epidictic]  Lord  Brougham. 

EFT-DEEM,  n.  [Gr.  bA,  upon,  and  Sipp.a,  skin.] 
The  same  as  Epidermis. 

EP-I-DERM'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scarf-skin  or 
bark.  A.  Gray. 

El'-l-PEEM'A-TOID,  |  a.    Resembling  the  cpiderm; 

EP-I-DERM'OID,         |      pertaining  to  the  cpiderm. 
R.  Owen. 

EP-I-GEN'E-SIS,?!.  [Gr.eTri,  and  yeVfo-K,  generation.] 

In  physiol.,  the  theory  of  conception  which  holds 

that  the  germ  is  created  entirely  new,  not  merely 

expanded,  by  the  procreativo  power  of  the  parents. 

It  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Evolution. 

Dunglison. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of 
epigram. 


1,   E,   &e.,   long.—l,   E,  &c,   short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,    BlRD ;    MOVE, 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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EP-I-GEAM'iMA-TIZE, 

grams. 
EP-I-LEPT'I-FOEM,  o. 
EP- 


1. t.    To  represent  by  cpi 
Resembling  epilepsy. 


and  TrtToAof, 

Wright. 

•r  having  the 

B.  Owen. 


-PET'AL-OUS,  a.   [Gr.  eiri,  upo 

Porno  on  the  petals  or  corolla. 

EP-I-PHtS'I-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to 
nature  of  an  epiphysis. 

EP-I-PIIYT'I€-AL-LY,_ac/u  After  tho  manner  of 
an  epiphyte. 

EP-I-POLTC,  a.  In  optics,  producing,  or  noting 
epipolism  or  fluorescence. 

E-PIP'O-LISM,  ft.     [Gr.  eiuTroAi;,  a  surface.] 
The  same  as  Fluokescence,  which  see. 

Herschel. 

E-PIP'O-LIZ^D,  a.  Changed  to  the  epipolic  con- 
dition, or  that  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  fluores- 
cence Is  presented  ;  as,  epipolised  light.    Stokes. 

EP-I-SO'DI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  episode. 

EP-I-STER'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  «ri,  upon,  and  aripvov, 
the  breastbone.] 

Adjoining  the  sternal  pieces  on  either  side,  as  in 
a  turtle.  Dunglison. 

E-PIS'TO-LET,  «.     A  short  letter  or  epistle. 

0.  Lamb. 

E-QUIP'E-DAL,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Equal-footed.     In  xool.,  having  tho  pairs  of  feet 
equal.  Dana. 

E-Q(JI-PON'DER-OUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and 
pon&us,  weight.] 

Having  equal  weight.  Ogilvie. 

E-QUI-SE-TA'CEOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  tho  family 
of  the  Equisetum,  or  horse-tail  plant. 

E-QUI-SE'TI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the 
Equisetum.  Craig.  ' 

EQ'UI-TAN-CY  (ek'we-tan-sy),  ft.      Horsemanship. 
Booth. 

K'QUI-VALV.E'D,  a.  Having  the  valves  equal,  as 
in  some  bivalves.  liana. 

ER'A-TO,  ft.*     [Gr.  ipiw,  to  love.] 

In  mythol.,  one  of  the  muses  who  presides  over 
lyric  poetry.  Sho  is  represented  as  crowned  with 
roses  and  myrtles,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand  ;  she 
was  especially  invoked  by  lovers. 

E-REe'TlLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  erection.  Erectile 
issue,  in  anat.,  a  tissue  formed  of  arteries  and 
veins  intermixed  with  nervous  filaments,  and  ca- 
pable of  dilatation  ;  it  is  found  in  tho  lips,  nipples, 
penis,  &c.  Dunglison. 

ER-E-MA-€AU'SIS,  ft.  [Gr.  epi)p.os,  alone,  and 
Kau&Ls,  burning.] 

A  gradual  oxydation  from  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture;  as,  in  the  slow  decay  of  wood.   Liebig. 

ER-I-€A'CEOU8,  a.  Of  the  heath  'Erica)  family; 
consisting  of  heaths. 

ER-IN-A/CEOUS,  a.     [L-]     Of  tho  hedgehog  tribe. 
Dana. 

E-RO'DENT,  n.     [L.  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.] 

A  medicine  which  cats  away  extraneous  growths  ; 
a  caustic.  Craig. 

E-ROS'TRATE,  a.    [L.  e,  and  rostrum,  beak.] 
In  bot.,  without  a  beak.  A.  Gray. 

ER-RlT'16,  ft.  In  geol.,  any  stone  or  material  that 
has  been  borne  away  by  natural  agencies  from  its 
original  site  ;  a  boulder.  In  the  pi.,  the  term  errat- 
ics, is  applied  especially  to  the  louse  gravel  and 
stones  on  tho  earth's  surface,  including  what  is 
called  drift.  Dana. 

ER-Y-3I-PEL'A-TOID,  a  [Gr.  epuo-iVeAa?,  and  e'Sos, 
resemblance.] 

Resembling  erysipelas. 

ES-€APE'-PIPE,'»i.  A  pipo  for  tho  discharge  of 
steam  after  being  used  in  a  high-pressure  steam-en- 
gine. 

ES-€0-PET',  n.     [Sp.  escopeta.]     A  carbine,     [ilfeo- 

ES'CROD,  n.    A  small  fresh  cod  broiled. 

Dan.  Webstrr. 
ES'S  E-NISM,  n.    Life  and  doctrine  of  tho  Essencs. 
De  Qumcei/. 
ES-O-PHA'GE-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  tho  esophagus. 

Dana. 
ES-O-TEE'I-CISM,  n.  Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 
E'SOX,  ft.*     [L.]     The  scientific  namo  of  a  genus  of 

abdominal  fishes,  including  the  pike.  Cuvier. 

ET-A-GEUE'  i  el-a-zharc'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture having  a  number  of  shelves  or  stages  one 
above  another,  for  receiving  articles  of  elegance  or 

KTi'U'ER,  n.    One  who  etches. 
E-TER-NI-ZA/TION,  n.    A  rendering  immortal. 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood. 
E-TIIEE-I-FI-6A'TI0N,    n.      The    production    of 

ether. 
E-TlII-OP'ie,  a.    Belonging  to  Ethiopia;   n.    The 

language  of  Ethiopia.  Booth. 

ETII'NAR-€IIY,  n.    Tho  dominion  of  an  othna  rch ; 

principality  anil  rule.  Wright. 


E-TEUS'€AN,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  Etruna. 

Craig. 
ET'UE  (et'wee),  m.     [Fr.]     [add.]    A  caso  or  box  for 

small  articles,  as  needles,  pins,  ecc.       Bescherelle. 
EU-D;E'MON-liSM,   n.      [Or.  evSaip.ovitriJ.6s,  happi- 

That    philosophy  which    makes    happiness    tho 
highest  object  of  man,  and  tho  ground  of  all  his  du- 
ties. Encyc.  Am. 
EU'PHE-MlZE,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.     To  express  by  a  euphe- 
mism or  in  delicate  language.               C.  Kingsley. 
EU-PHOE-BI-A'CEOUS,  a.     Of  tho  Euphorbia  or 

Spurge  family.  Ogilvie. 

ETJ-EIT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  eurite. 

Craig. 
EUS-TA'€HI-AN,  a.    [add.]    Tho  eustachian  valve 
is  a  semi-lunar,  membranous  valve  in  the  heart,  so 
called  becauso  discovered  by  Eustachius. 

Dunglison. 
EtJ'TRO-PIIIS,  n.    [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  Tpocf»j,  nourish- 

Healthy   nutrition  ;   a  sound  state  of  tho  body 
from  suitable  nourishment.  Craig. 

E-VATJ'-I-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  evaded. 

E-VAN-GEL'I€-AL,  ft.  One  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples. Ogilvie. 

E-VAN-GEL'I-CISM,  n.    Evangelical  principles. 

E-VA'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  evaded. 

E'V.f7N-TfiM.'PEE.ET>,  a.    Having  a  idacid  temper. 

EV'EE-Y,  a.  [add.]  Every  now  and  then,  repeat- 
edly ;  at  intervals. 

fiV'EE-Y-B5D'Y,  n.    Every  person. 

EV-I-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.   In  an  evidential  manner. 
South. 

EY'I-DENT-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  evident. 

E-VIS-CER-X'TION,  n.    The  act  of  eviscerating. 
Dunglison. 

EV-0-LCT'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  physiol.,  the  theory 
of  generation,  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  pro-ex- 
ist in  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to  be  developed  but 
not  actually  formed  by  the  procreative  acts. 

Dunglison. 

EV-O-LU'TION-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  evolutions. 

EX-AG'GEE-A-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  exaggerate. 

EX-AL-BTJ'MI-NOU3,  n.  In  lot,  having  no  albu- 
men about  the  embryo  of  seed,  or  none  but  that  of 
the  cotyledons.  Jlcnslow. 

EX-CEN'TRAL,  a.    In  bot,  out  of  the  center. 

Wright. 

EX-CIIANGE'  BRO'KER,  n.  A  dealer  in  bills  of 
exchange. 

EX-Cl'TANT,_a.    Tending  to  excite. 

EX-CI'TO-MO'TA-RY,  a.  Exciting  motion,  but 
without  sensation  or  volition  ;  as,  tho  excito-motary 
nerves.  Dunglison. 

EX-€LTJ'$ION-A-RY,  a.    Tending  to  exclude. 

EX-€OM-MU'NI-€A-TOE,  n.  One  who  excommu- 
nicates. Prynne. 

EX-€OURT'IER,  n.  One  who  has  ceased  to  bo  a 
courtier. 

EX-€UE'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  goes  on  an  excur- 
sion. Clarke. 

EX-EC'F-TANT,  n.    Ono  who  executes  or  performs. 

EX-EMP'LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  exempli- 
fied. 

EX-EN'TER-A-TED,  pp.  and  a.  Having  the  entrails 
removed;  emboweled.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

EX-HALE',  v.  i.  To  pass  off  or  vanish  ;  as,  "  their 
inspiration  exhaled  in  elegies."  Prescott. 

EX-HAL'ENT,  a.  Serving  to  exhale  or  convey  out ; 
as,  cxhalent  vessels.  Dunglison. 

EX-II  AL'ING,  ft.    Act  of  breathing  forth. 

EX-O-CE'TUS,   n.     [Gr.]     A  scientific   namo  given 
byLinnens,  toa  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  of  which 
"   'ag-fish  {E.  volitans)  is  one  species. 


EX'O-SKEL'E-TON,  ft.  [Gr.  ef<a,  without,  and  <TKek- 
ctw,  a  dry  body.] 

In  anat,  a  term  applied  to  tho  external  bony  en- 
casement of  many  animals ;  as,  of  tho  lobster.  It 
may  be  merely  homy  scales,  quills,  &c.    R.  Owen. 

EX-0-TERT-CISM,  n.    Exoteric  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples.   _ 

EX-PE-DI"TIOUS-NESS,   ft.     Quickness;   expedi- 
tion. 

EX-PE-RI-EN'TIAL,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  expe- 

EX'PI-A-TOR,  ft.    Ono  who  makes  expiation. 

Craig. 

EX-PI-REE',  ft.     [Fr.  expire.]    A  convict  who  has 
served  outjiis  time  of  punishment.     [Eng.] 

EX'PLA-NATE,  a.    Noting  a  spreading  or  outward 
extension,  in  a  flat  form.  A.  Gray. 

EX'PLE-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  ex- 
pletive. 

EX'PLI-€A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  expli- 
cable. 

EX'PLI-€ATE,  a.    Evolved ;  unfolded. 

Bp.  Taylor. 


EX-J'0-SI"TION,  n.  [add.]  A  public  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  art,  industry,  &c. ;  as,  the  Paris 
exposition.  Bescherelle. 

EX-PRESS',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  send  by  express,  as  a 
package,  &c.  [This  is  a  recent  use  of  the  word, 
whicli  it  were  better  to  avoid,  because  this  verb 
properly  denotes  to  press  out,  declare,  or  exhibit, 
with  which  the  idea  of  sending  by  express  has  no 
eoniiection.]_ 

EX-^-'KiJ/TTR-AL,  a.    Not  found  in  Scripture. 

EX-TEN'fJ-A-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  palliate. 

Wright. 

EX-TIN€'TION,  ft.     [add.]    Tho  causing  of  a  sub- 
stance gradually  to  disappear  by  mixing  or  uniting 
it  with  some  other  substance  ;  as,  the  extinction  of 
mercury  by  triturating  it  with  other  substances. 
Craig. 

EX'TRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  In  bot,  growing  from 
above  or  below  the  axils;  as,  an  extra-axillary 
bud.  Craig. 

EX-TRX€T'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  extracted. 

EX-TRA€T'I-FORM,  a.  In  chem.,  having  the  ap- 
pearance or  nature  of  an  extract. 

EX-TEA-MU'EAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  without, 
and  murus,  a  wall.] 

"Without  or  beyond  tho  walls,  as  of  a  fortified 
city.  _  Ogilvie. 

EX-TEEM'IST,  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doctrines 
or  practice. 

EX-TRf)ESE',  a.     [L.  extrorsum,  outward.] 

In  bot.,  turned  outwardly  ;  as,  an  extrorse  anther. 
A.  Gray. 

EX-TRO-VER'SION,  n.  [L.  extrorsum,  outward,  and 
verto,  to  turn.] 

The  condition  of  being  turned  wrong  sido  out; 
as,  in  the  mal-formation  of  tho  bladder. 

_  Dunglison. 

EX-TJ-VI-A-EIL'I-TY,  ft.  Capability  of  shedding 
the_skin  periodically.  Craig. 

EX-TJ'VI-ATE,  v.  i.  To  lay  aside  an  old  coat  or 
condition  as  preliminary  to  taking  a  new  one ;  as, 
a  crab  exur  tales  v  carl  v.  Dana. 

EX-IT-YI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  exuvia,  things  cast  off.] 
The  rejecting  or  casting  off  of  some  part ;  as,  the 
deciduous  teeth,  or  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  tho 
skin  of  serpents,  &c.  Dunglison. 

EVE'-IN'-l'iRM'A-EY,  ft.  A  place  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  eyes. 

EVE'-SIIADE',  ft.    A  covering  for  weak  eyes. 

EYE'-WASII  (t'wosh),  ft.    A  wash  for  diseased  eyes. 


FAB'EI-CANT,  ft.  [Fr.]  A  manufacturer;  a  work- 
ing tradesman.  Simmonds. 

FACE-A'GUE,  ft.  A  common  name  for  a  form  of 
neuralgia,  characterized  by  acute  lancinating  pains 
returning  at  intervals,  and  by  twinges  in  "certain 
parts  of  the  face,  producing  convulsive  twitches  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  It  is  also  called  Tic 
doloreux.  Dunglison. 

FAOE'-GUAED,  n,  A  mask  of  wire-gauze  or  other 
materials  to  protect  tho  face  in  certain  employments; 
as.  stone-breaking,  chemical  processes,  &c. 

FACK'-PIECEt-peoco),  n.  In  ship-building,ai,\ece 
of  wood  wrought  on  the  fore-part  of  the  knee  of  the 
head.  Totten. 

FA'CIES,n.  [L]  A  term  applied  in  Natural  His- 
tory to  the  general  aspect  or  habit  of  a  species,  or 
its  habit  for  a  particular  region.  Craig. 

FACING,  ft.  [add.]  In  carpentry,  the  wooden  cov- 
ering of  the  sides  of  doors,  windows,  &c.  In  plaster- 
wor/c,  the  last  layer  of  stucco  or  fine  stuff  on  walls, 
&c.  In  hydraulic  ■>rnri:i,an  outward  layer  of  some 
material  over  tho  sides  and  bottoms  of  canals,  &c. 
Facing.-:  of  troops,  front  movements  of  a  line  of  men 
in  different  directions,  as  right,  left,  A-c.  Facings 
of  a  military  uniform,  tho  lapels,  cuffs,  collar,  &c, 
which  are  usually  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest 
of  Hie  garment.  Craig. 

KACINd-DRil'K,  n.     Brick  used  to  face  buildings. 
Bell's  Tech.  Did. 

FA€-TI"TUH'S-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  fac- 
titious. Clarke. 

F.U'TOU-ING,  n.  In  math.,  tho  act  of  resolving 
into  factors.  Davien'  Math.  Diet 

FA6'U-L.E,  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  astr.,  a  name  given  to 
bright  or  luminous  spots  on  tho  sun's  disc,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  darker  ones  called  macula.. 

Olmsted. 

FAGGED  (fagd),  pp.  or  a.  "Worn  or  beaten  ;  as,  tho 
fagged  end  of  a  rope.  Totten. 

2.  Compelled  to  drudgo  or  to  servo  as  the  fag  of 
another.    Fagged  out  utterly  worn  by  fatigue. 

FXO'GINO,  ppr.  Employed  in  wearisome  drudgery; 
acting  as  a  fag.  Ihbcr. 

FA-GOVTO,  «.  [It]  A  musical  instrument,  the 
bassoon  ;   so  called  from  being  divided  into  parts 
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for  convenience  of  carriage,  making  as  it  were  a 
small  fagot  Moore's  Cyc.  Mils. 

FAlIE'EN-HEIT  (far'en-ite),  n.  [Ger.]  The  name 
of  the  inventor,  used  to  designate  a  thermometer 
commonly  used  in  America  and  England,  ha\  ing 
the  zero  of  its  scale  marked  at  I'd  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  and  the  boiling  point  al  -II'-! 
degroes_above.  Mcliol. 

FAlE-LhlAD'EE,  n.  In  naval  affairs,  a  block  or 
thimble  placed  in  any  position  or  part  of  a  vessel, 
to  lead  ropes  through  without  increasing  the  pur- 
chase. Totten. 

FAlE'-PLiY,  n.    Equitable  treatment 

FAlE'-TOLD,  a.  "Well  told;  pleasing;  as,  a.  fair- 
told  story. 

FAIB'-WAY,  n.  In  naval  affairs,  the  fairway  of  a 
channel  is  the  part  of  a  river,  bay,  <fcc,  through 
which  vessels  enter  or  depart.  Totten. 

FAlE'  WE  ATH'EE,  a.  In  pleasant  weather ;  in  cir- 
cumstances involving  but  little  exposure  or  sacri- 
fice; as,  afair-iceatlier  voyage.  Pope. 

FALL,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  fall  among,  to  come  among 
promiscuously  or  unexpectedly.  To  fall  about,  to 
tumble  about.  To  fill  home,  to  curve  inward;  in 
ship  carpentry,  applied  to  the  timbers  or  upper 
parts  of  a  ship's  side  which  are  much  within  a  per- 
pendicular. Totten. 

FAL'LALS,  n.  pi.    Gay  ornaments ;  frippery. 

LTailiwell. 

FALSE'-FIBE,  n.  A  combustible  composition  used 
"in  vessels  of  war,  for  making  night  signals. 

Totten. 

FALSE'-PEE-TEN'SES,  n.  pi.  In  law,  false  repre- 
sentations made  in  order  to  obtain  money,  ifcc,  with 
intent  to  cheat  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

FALSE'-fiAlL,  n.  In  ships,  a  thin  piece  of  timber 
'inside  of  a  curved  head-rail.  Ogilvie. 

FALS'I-FY-ING,  n.     The  act  of  violating  truth. 

FA'MA  GLA-MO'SA,  n.  [L.]  A  prevailing  report ; 
a  current  scandal.  Craig. 

FA-NAE'I-OTES,  n.  pi.  A  name  denoting  those  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  who  live  in  the  Fanner 
or  Greek  quarter  of  the  city.  Craig. 

FAN'CT,  a.  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy  or  taste  ; 
as,  fancy  goods,  wares,  &c. 

FAN'CY-FAIE,  n.  A  fair  or  sale  of  fancy  articles, 
generally  for  some  benevolent  purpose. 

FAN'-PALM,  11*  This  name  is  given  to  the  talipot- 
tree  (florypha  Hmhraciilifera),:\,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  crowned  at  the  top  by  a 
tuft  of  enormous  leaves.  The  leaves  when  they  first 
appear  are  folded  together  like  a  fan,  and  afterwards 
spread  open ;  they  are  usually  eighteen  feet  long 
and  fourteen  wide,  and  are  used  for  umbrellas,  tents, 
coverings  for  houses,  books,  &e.  The  other  species 
of  the  genus  Corypha  also  have  the  popular  name 
of  fa  n  -palms.  Loudon. 

FAN'-TAlL,  n.  A  name  given  to  some  kinds  of 
birds,  from  the  fan-like  shape  of  their  tails ;  also  a 
form  of  gas-burner.  Simmonds. 

FAN-TAS'TIG-ALS,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  per- 
sons dressed  fantastically  in  imitation  and  ridicule 
of  soldiers,     [im.] 

FAN'- WHEEL,  m.  A  wheel  used  to  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  wind. 

FAECE,  n.     [add.]     Eidiculous  or  empty  show. 

FXE'DING-DEAL,  n.  An  old  term  for  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre  of  land;  farthing-dale  is  also  used, 
but  seldom.  Craig. 

FA-li'i'NA.  [add.]  This  term  is  applied  in  the  En- 
glish prices-current  to  the  flour  or  meal  of  farina- 
ceous substances  generally.  Simmonds. 

In  America  it  is  applied  to  the  fecula  or  starchy 
matter  of  Indian  corn,  extracted  as  an  article  of 
food. 

FAS'CETS,  n.  pi.     In  glass-making,  irons  thrust  in- 
to the  months  of  bottles  to  convey  them  to  the  an- 
nealing furnace ;  called  also  pnnty-rods,  and  puntils. 
Or/ilit/e.     Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FAS'CI-ATE,  a.     [L.  fascia,  a  band.] 

In  hot.,  banded  ;  eonii ted  together.  A.  Gray. 

FASII'ION-A-BLE,  n.    A  person  of  fashion. 


ng out  his  property  or  his  const  i  I  ution  rapidly 
by  lavish  expondii  ire  or  high  living.    Thackeray. 
FAST,  adv.     [add.]     To  live  fast,  is  so  to  live  as  to 

consume  rapidly  one's  property  or  vital  powers. 
FAT'-IIEAD'ED,  a.     Stupid;  thick-sculled. 

Wright. 
FA'TIIER,  n.  [add.]  Father  confessor,  a  priest  to 
whom  one  confesses  his  sins. — Fathers  of  the  City, 
the  aldermen.— Father  of  the  House,  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body  who  has  served  longest. 
—Father  of  the  Bar,  the  oldest  barrister. 

Clarice. 
FA-TtOUE'-DKKSS,  n.    The  working  dress  of  sol- 
diers. 
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F  A-TIGUE'-PAE'TY,  n.  A  party  of  soldiers  on  fa- 
tigue duty. 

FAT'-LTJTE,  n.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  linseed 
oil  for  filling  apertures,  joints,  &c.         'Simmonds. 

FAT'TY,  a.  [add.]  The  fatty  membrane  or  tissue 
is  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  containing  the 
vesicles  in  winch  tat  is  deposited.  Dunglison. 

FA-TthT-TOTJS,  a.     Stupid ;  foolish. 

FAU-TEUIL  (fo-teul,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  arm  chair 
usually  highly  ornamented  ;  hence,  a  seat  or  mem- 
bership in  the  French  Academy;  used  also  for  the 
chair  of  a  presiding  officer.  Bescherelle. 

FAUX,  n.pl.  FAVORS.  [L.]  In  hot.,  the  internal 
opening  of_a  monopetalous  flower.  Craig. 

FA'VE-6-LATE,  a.    [h.favus,  a  honey  comb.] 
_  Honey  combed.  Llenslow. 

F !■;  AST'- 1 >AY,  n.    A  festival  day. 

FEATH'EB,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  feather  the  oars  in 
rowing,  is  to  bring  their  blades  into  a  horizontal  po- 
sition as  they  rise"  out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cut  the 
wind  and  not  to  hold  it.  Dibdin. 

FEATH'EE,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  by  stone-cut- 
ters to  small  half-round  pieces  of  iron  used  for  split- 
ting stone  by  inserting  two  of  them  in  a  hole  and 
driving  a  wooden  wedge  between  them. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FEATH'EB-ING,  n.  A  covering  with  feathers  or 
with  foliage  in  a  feather-like  manner. 

2.  Act  of  turning  the  blade  of  an  oar  horizontally 
as  it  rises  from  the  water  in  rowing. 

FEATH'EE-VEIN-ET>  (-viin'd),  a.  In  lot.,  having 
the  veinsof  a  leaf  branch  offtasiu  feathers)  from  the 
two  sides  of  a  mid  rib;  penni-veined.     A.  Gray. 

FEATH'EE  \VEK1 1  IT  (-wate),  n.  On  the  turf,  very 
exact  weight  which  a  leal  lor  might  turn. 

FEAT'OUS-LY,to.     [From/enr,]     Very  dexterously. 
'Beaumont's  Fletcher. 

FEAZE,  n.  A  state  of  anxiousor  fietl'ul  excitement; 
a  worry  ;  a  teaze.  Halliwell  gives  feaze  as  a  verb, 
to  worry  ;  to  teaze.  It  is  more  used  in  America  as 
a  noun. 

FED-EE-ATION,  n.  [add.]  A  confederated  gov- 
ernment. 

FEED'-PITMP,  n.  The  force-pump  which  supplies 
the  boilers  of  steam-engines  with  water.     Weale. 

FEEL'ING,  n.  [add.]  Sympathy,  tenderness  of  heart. 

FEEE   1  n'    ComPanion.  mate.  Burns. 

FEEZE,  n.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excitement. 
See  Feaze. 

FELL,  n.  [add.]  In  weaving,  the  line  which  termi- 
nates a  web  in  process  of  weaving,  formed  by  the 
last  weft  thread.  Ogiloie. 

FEL'LAH,  n.    [Ar.falah,  to  dig  or  plow.] 

A  peasant   or  cultivator  of  the  soil   among  the 
Egyptians,  Svrians,&c.  W.  M.  Thomson. 

FE-LO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  felo- 
nious. Scott. 

FEL'ON-EY,  n.  A  body  of  felons ;  the  mass  of  con- 
victs remaining  in  New  Holland  after  their  sen- 
tence has  expired.  ILoioitt. 

FELT,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  with  felt ;  as,  to  felt 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     [add.]     Covered  with  felt. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FELT'-GBAIN,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  grain  of  split 
timber  which  is  transverse  to  the  annular  rings  or 
plates.  Gviilt. 

FELT'ING,  n.     [add.]    The  material  of  which  felt  is 
made  ;  also  felt-cloth. 
2.  The  act  of  spin  ling  timber  by  the  felt-grain. 
Gioilt. 

FEM'I-NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  woman ;  female. 

FEM-I-NE'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  nature  of  the 
female  sex.  Coleridge. 

FENCE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  fence  the  tables  in  the 
Scottish  church,  is  to  make  an  address  to  those  who 
are  seated  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  a  view  to  com- 
mune, on  the  feelings  appropriate  to  such  an  occa- 
sion. McCheyne. 

FENCE,  n.    [add.]    A  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

[Eng.]    Ma  1 1  hew. 

FENCE'-MONTH,  n.  In  England,  a  mouth  when 
hunting  in  a  forest  is  forbidden,  because  deer  then 
fawn.  Craig. 

FEN-ES-TEL'LA,  n*  [L.]  In  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  the  niche  on  the  south  side  of  an  altar, 
containing  the  piscina  and  frequently  the  cre- 
dence. '  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FEN-ES-TEA'TION,  n.  In  arch.,  the  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  windows.  Weale. 

FE-NES'TEATE,  a.  [add.]  In  lot.,  perforated  with 
large  holes,  window-like.  A.  Gray. 

FEN'NISII,  a.    Abounding  in  or  belonging  to  fens. 

FEE'E-TO-EY,  n.  [add.]  Properly,  a  portable  bier 
or  shrine  of  wood,  gold,  &c,  variously  adorned,  for 
containing  relies  of  saints  ;  it  was,  also,  sometimes 
applied  to  fixed  shrines  or  tombs  in  which  their 
bodies  were  deposited.       Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
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FEE-MEN-TfiS'CI-BLE,  n.  A  body  that  enters  in- 
to fermentation  when  in  contact  with  a  fermenting 
or  putrescent  body. 

FEE- MENT'ING,  n.   The  act  or  state  of  effervescing. 

PBEN'EE-Y,  n.    A  place  for  rearing  ferns. 

FEE-EA'EA,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  sword 
of  excellent  temper,  made  of  steel  from  Ferrara, 
Italy ;  the  quality  of  this  weapon  most  prized  was 
manufactured  by  a  celebrated  artificer  named  An- 
drea di  Ferrara.  The  Scottish  highbinders  called  a 
claymore  of  this  kind  their  Andrew  Ferrara. 

Putnam.     Walt.  Scott. 

FEE-BU'GO,  n.  [L.]  A  disease  of  plants  caused  by 
fungi,  commonly  called  the  rust,  from  resembling 
iron  rust  in  color.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

FEE-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering fertile.  In  bot.,  the  process  by  which  the 
pollen  renders  the  ovule  fertile.  llenslow. 

In  physiol.,  the  act  or  process  of  fecundating  the 
ovum.     _  Carpenter. 

FEE'TIL-IZ-EE,  n.  That  which  renders  fertile  ;  as, 
to  employ  guano  as  ^fertilizer.         J.  A.  Porter. 

FES'TEE,  n.  A  sore  which  rankles  and  discharges 
corrupt  matter. 

FES-TOON'Y,  a.    Of  or  resembling  festoons. 

Sir  J.  ILerschel. 

FE-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  fetus.']  The  formation  of 
young  in  the  womb  ;  pregnancy.  Dunglison. 

FETCH,  n.    The  apparition  of  a  living  person. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

FE'TI-CIDE,  n.     [L.  fetus,  and  caido,  to  kill.] 

The  act  or  process  of  killing  the  fetus  in  the  womb. 
Dunglison. 

FS'TISH.     See  Fetich. 

FET'YVAH,  n.  [Ar.]   A  written  decision  of  the  Turk- 
ish mufti  on  some  point  of  law,  or  as  to  its  execution. 
_  Heyse. 

FETJ'AE,  n.  In  Scotland,  one  who  holds  real  estate 
on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  rent  or  duty  to  his 
superior.  Walt.  Scott. 

FEU'DAL-IST,  n.    An  upholder  of  feudalism. 

FEfJ'DA-EY,  n.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by 
feudal  service.  Clarke. 

.  Also,  formerly,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  "Wards, 
now  abolished.  Craig. 

FEU'DA-TO-EY,  a.  Held  from  another  on  some 
conditional  tenure  ;  as,  a  feudatory  title. 

FEXPLLLE-TON  (feu'ie-ton),  n.  [Fr.]  Part  of  a 
French  newspaper  (usually  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  page),  devoted  to  light  literature,  criticism, 
taste,  &c.  Bescherelle. 

FE'VEE^D  (fe'verd),  a.  Affected  by  fever;  as,/e- 
vered  lips.  Tliackeray. 

FEZ,  n.  [Turk.]  A  red  cap  without  a  brim,  worn 
bv  Turks,  &c.  Bayard  Taylor. 

FI-BBIL'LA-TED,  a.  Furnished  with  fibers ;  fringed. 
Carpenter. 

Fl-BBIL-LA'TION,  n.  State  of  being  reduced  to 
fibers.      ..  .  Carpenter. 

FI'BEO-€AE'TI-LAGE,  n.  A  union  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue with  ordinary  cartilage,  so  that  the  substance  is 
both  fibrous  and  cartilaginous.  Carpenter. 

FI'BEO-GAE-TI-LAG'I-NOUS,  a.  Consisting  of 
fibrous  cartilage,  or  being  both  fibrous  and  cartilag- 
inous in  texture. 

Fl'BEOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  fibrous. 

FIB'STEE,  n.    One  who  tells  fibs.         Tliackeray. 

FI-DAL'GO,  m.  In  Portugal,  a  nobleman,  or  one 
rovally  descended.  Yieyra. 

FID'DLE,  n.  [add.]  To  play  second  fiddle,  to  take 
a  subordinate  part,  like  one  who  plays  the  second 
to  a  leading  performer  on  the  violin.     [Coll.] 

FIDT>LE-IIEAD,  n.  An  ornament  on  a  ship's  bow, 
curved  like  the  head  of  a  fiddle.  Marryatt. 

FID'DLE-SHAPjE'D,  a.  In  lot.,  inversely^  ovate, 
with  a  deep  hollow  on  each  side.  A.  Gray. 

FID'DLEE,  n.  [add.]  In  the  United  States,  the 
popular  name  of  a  small  crab,  having  one  largo  claw 
and  one  very  small  one. 

FIDG'ET,  n.    Fielg,  is,  in  peithol.,  a  general  nervous 
restlessness,  with  a  desire  of  changing  the  position. 
Dunglison. 

FIDG'ET-I-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fidgety. 

FIDG'ET-ING,  n.  Frequent  change  of  position  from 
restlessness. 

FIDG'ET-ING,  a.  Noting  a  frequent  change  of 
position ;  restless.  Paulding. 

FIELD'-EQ'UI-PAGE  (-Ck'we-paje),  n.  Military 
apparatus  for  field  service. 

FIELD'EE,  n.  A  cricket-player  who  stands  out  in 
the  field  to  stop  balls. 

FIBLD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stopping  balls  at  cricket. 

FIKND'ISII-LY,  adv.     In  a  fiendish  manner. 

FI'EE-Y-FOOT'ED,  a.  Eager  or  swift  in  motion ; 
as.  '•fieri/fooled  steeds."  Shakes. 

FT  I'IXG.'ii.     The  act  of  playing  on  a  fife. 

FIG,  n.  [add.]  A  term  of  contempt;  as,  not  to  care 
a  fig  :  also,  an  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot_  resulting  from  a  bruise.  Craig. 

V i !  1  b'-LA-TED,  a.    Same  as  Fwuxate. 


&-c,   long.— A,  E,   &c,    short— CAEE,   FAE,   LAST,   FALL,   "WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,   BIED ;    MOVE, 
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FIR 


FrKE.    Bee-Frae. 

FlL'A-MENT-OID,  a.    [L.  filarnenta,  littlo  thread, 
and  eifo?,  form.] 
Filament-like. 
Fl'L  AE,  a.     [L.  jSZmto,  a  thread.] 


pertaining  to  a  thread  or  line  ;  constructed 
thread  or  threads ;  as,  a, filar  micromotor. 


FIL'I-CAL,  re.     Belonging  to  thafilices  or  ferns. 
FI-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    (~L.fllum,  a  thread,  amlfero,  to 
produce.] 
Producing  threads.  Carpenter. 

FIL'I-GUEE,  </.     Relating  to  work  in  filigree;  as,  a 

filigree  basket. 
FlL'LET-ING,   n.    Tho   material  of  fillets;    fillets 

taken  collectively. 
FIL'LI-BtTS'TER,  re.   [Fr.  flilurtler.]    A  name  given 
to  mere  lawless  adventurers,  either    on  sea  or  land, 
banded  together  for  predatory  excursions. 
FIL'Ll-BUd'TEB-ING,  re.     The  act  of  making  pirat- 
ical expeditions. 
FIL'LI-BUS'TER-ING,  i 
FlL'Ll-BUS'TEE-ISM, 

of  a  tillibuster. 
FIL'TEE-ING-PA'PER,  n.    A  porous  unsized  pa- 
per, free  from  impurities,  used  for  filtering. 

Francis. 
I'TU'lHcI-A-TED,  a.   [add.]  In  hot.  and  conehology, 

having  the  border  fringe-like.  Dana. 

FIM'BBI-€ATE,  a.     Fringed  ;  jagged. 
Fl-NAL'I-TY,   n.     [add.]    A   final  arrangement  or 

settlement.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

FI-NAN'CIAL-IST,  re.     One  skilled  in  financial  mat- 


Tho  common  name  of  a  kind  of 
•whale,  so  called  from  a  fin  on  tho 


FIN'-BACK, 

FIN'NER, 
back. 

FINUU.E'D  (t'incht),  a.  Having  a  spot  or  streak  of 
while,  applied  to  cattle.     Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

El  N  1),  >\  i.  To  learn  by  inquiry  or  observation  ;  as, 
I  find  ho  is  not  at  home. 

2.  To  determine  and  declare  by  verdict ;  as,  the 
jury  find  that  tho  prisoner  is  not  guilty. 

FINM'.'-DRAWN,  pp.  and  a.  Drawn  together  very 
nicely,  as"a  rent ;  drawn  out  with  too  much  sub- 
tilty  ;  as.  fine-drawn  speculations. 

FlNE'-DEESStfD  (drest),  a.  Nicely  or  closely 
dressed,  as  cloth. 

FINE'-EDG-ffD  (-ejd),  a.     Ilaving  a  fine  edge. 

FI-NEER',  t.  i.  To  run  in  debt  by  getting  goods 
made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  others,  and  then 
threatening  not  to  take  them  except  on  credit. 

Goldsmith. 

FINE'  STUFF,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for  the 
■walls  of  a  room,  made  of  finely  sifted  lime  with  sand 
and  hair.  Gwilt. 

FING'GER-ER,  n.    Ono  who  fingers ;  a  pilferer. 

FIN'-'GEU-PLATE,  n.    A  strip  of  metal  or  porce- 
lain on  the  edge  of  a  door  to  prevent  finger-marks. 
Simmonds. 

FINC'EB-STALL,  n.  A  cot  or  leather,  &c,  worn  by 
workmen  as  a  protection  for  tho  finger. 

Simmonds. 

FIN-I-OXL'I-TY,  re.  Stato  of  being  finical ;  a  finical 
thing.  Ogilnie. 

FIN'ISII-ING,  a.  Noting  that  which  gives  the  high- 
est finish  or  perfection  ;  as,  the  finis/tint/  lonelier 
stroke;  a  finishing  school.  Clarke. 

FT  HE,  n,  [add.]  The  dischargo  of  fire-arms;  as,  tho 
troops  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  firi. 

FIRE'-ARM,  re.  A  weapon  which  acts  bv  the  force 
_of  gun-powder.  Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

FTRE'-BAUS,  re.  Tho  bars  on  which  tho  fuel  rests 
in  the  fire-box  or  furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

FTBE'-B5X,  re.    The  furnace  of  a  locomotive. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

FIRE'-BRXDGE,  «.  A  partition  in  furnaces  over 
which  the  ttanio,  &c,  passes  to  the  flues. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet.  ■ 

FTEE'-BRIG-ADE',  re,.  An  organized  body  of  fire- 
men, especial  Iv  a  corps  in  London,  composed  of  men 
who  are  paid  by  Fire  Insurance  Offices. 

Tomlinson. 

FTEE'FAN0/70  (fangd),  a.  IFrnmfire,  and/ln/r/,  a 
seizing.]  A  term  appled  to  manure  or  compost  in 
which  heat  is  generated  so  as  to  dry  up  and  de- 
stroy its  fertilizing  qualities. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 

FlUE'FANG-TNG,  re.     State  of  being  fircfangecl. 

FIEE'-POL'I-CY,  re.  Tho  writing  or  instrument  by 
which  insurers  engage  to  pay  the  insured  for  a  loss 
sustained  by  fire.   ~  "  Simmonds. 

FIKE'-SCKEEN,  re,  A  inovablo screen  to  intercept 
the  light  or  heat  of  the  fire.  Clarke. 

2.  in  naval  affairs,  a  screen  of  baize  or  flannel 

zinc  whenever  this  is  opened.  Totten. 


FLA 

FlRE'-SET,  re.  A  set  of  fire-irons,  including  com- 
mon! v  tongs,  shovel  and  poker.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-TEL'E-GEAPU,  re.  A  telegraph  used  to  con- 
vey intelligence  of  fire  to  different  parts  of  a  city. 

FIRE-UP',  1).  i.  To  kindle  tho  fires  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, &c.    [Am.] 

FIRST,  n.  In  music,  tho  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio, 
&c,  cither  vocal  or  instrumental ;  so  called  because 
it  generally  expresses  the  air  and  has  a  preeminence 
in  the  combined  effect.         Moore's  Encyc.  Mas. 

FIRST'-CLASS,  a.  Being  of  the  highest  rank  or  tho 
best  qualUy,  &c. ;  as,  a  first-class  telescope. 

FtEST'-DAY,  re,  Tho  name  given  to  Sunday  by  tho 
Society  of  Friends. 

FIRST'-HAND,  a.  Directly  from  the  producer  or 
wholesale  dealer.  Simmonds. 

FISH,  <o.  *.  [add.]  To  try  with  a  fishing-rod ;  as,  to 
jisli  a  stream.  Thackeray. 

FISII'-BEAM,  n.  In  meeh.,  a  beam  ono  of  whose 
sides  (commonly  the  under  one)  swells  out  like  the 
bellvofafish.  Francis. 

FISH'-BEL'LIED  (bol'lid),  a.  Swelled  out  down- 
ward} as,  &  fish-bellied  rail. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

FISH'-DAY,  n.  A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten;  a 
fast-dayA 

FISH'-GARTH,  n.    A  dam  or  enclosure  on  the  sides 
of  rivers  for  preserving  fishes  or  taking  them  easily. 
Craig. 

FISII'I-NESS,  11.    The  stato  of  being  fishy. 

FlSII'ING-FLY,  re.    An  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

FISH'ING-ROD,  re.  A  long,  slender  rod  to  which 
tho  line  is  attached  in  fishing. 

FISII'ING-TACK'LE  (-tak'kl),  n.  The  lines,  rod, 
&o,  used  in  fishing. 

FISII'-SLICE,  re.    See  Fisii-Tkowel. 

FISH-TlCK'LE,  re,  A  tackle  for  raising  an  anchor 
to  the  gunwale  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

FISH'-TAIL,  a.  or  re.  Term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
gas-burner  which  gives  out  a  flame  shaped  like  a 
fish's  tail.  Simmonds. 

FIS'SK  >N  (fisb/un),  re.     {L.fissio,  division.] 

In  phys.,  a  sub-dividing  into  two  parts  from  the 
progress  of  natural  growth ;  as,  when  a  cell  in  an 
animal  or  plant,  or  its  germ,  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
division  and  the  parts  again  sub-divide  ;  so  also  when 
an  animalcule  or  polyp  divides  in  an  analogous 
manner  into  two  parts.  Dana. 

FIS-SIP-AE'-I-TY,  n.    Tho  same  as  fissiparism. 

Dana. 

FIS-TU-LA'RI-A,  re,*    VL.  fistula,  a  pipe  or  tube.] 
The  name  given  by  Linnauis  to  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  characterized    by  having  the 
head  prolonged  into  a  slender  tube  with  tho  mouth 
at  the  extremity.  Cuvier. 

FIST'U-LOSE,  a.  [L.  fistula.}  Iiollow, like  arced; 
reed-like.  Craig. 

FITCH,  re.  [Contraction  of  Filehetr\  A  name  given 
by  furriers  to  the  fur  of  the  pole-cat.   Simmonds. 

Flt'TER,  re,  [add.]  A  coal-broker  who  conducts 
the  sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  the 
shipper  of  coals.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

FlT'TING-OUT,  1  re.    A  supply  of  things  necessary ; 

FIT'TING-UP,  J  equipments,  a.  Providing  things 
necessarv  or  appropriate. 

FIT'TINGS,  re.  pi.    The  fixtures  necessary  to  carry 
on  some  business,  or  the  apparatus  for  making  use 
of  something;  as,  shop-fittings,  gas-fittings,  &c. 
Simmonds. 

FITZ,  re.  [add.]  A  surname  given  in  England  gen- 
erally to  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings  and  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  as,  Fitz-rov,  the  son  of  tho  kins,  Fitz- 
olarencei  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Craig. 

FlVES-fe'OURT,  n.    A  place  for  playing  fives. 

FIX'A-TIVE,  11.  That  which  serves  to  set  or  fix 
colors;  as,  a  mordant. 

FIZ'ZLE,  ■».  i.  [add.]  To  fizzle  out,  applied  in  con- 
tempt to  a  person  or  Ihinu'  when  much  is  promised 
and  littlo  or  nothing  is  accomplished.       Bartlett. 

FIZ/ZLE;  re,     A  failure  or  abortive  effort 

FLXG'-BEAR'ER,  re.     Ono  who  carries  a  flag. 

FLA-GEL'LATE.         {a.     [L.  fiagellum,  a  thong.] 

FLA-GEI/LI-FOEM,  f  Long,  narrow  and  flexible 
like  tho  thong  of  a  whip.  A.  Gray. 

FLXG'-FEATII'ER,  re.  A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing, 
next  the  body.  Booth. " 

FLAG'-MAN, "re.    Ono  wdio  makes  signals  with  flags. 

FLAG'-STAFF,  re,  A  polo  or  staff  on  which  a  flag  is 
hung. 

FLAIL,  re.  [add.]  An  ancient  military  weapon  like 
the  common  flail,  having  the  striking  part  armed 
with  rows  of  spikes.  Fairholt, 

FLAM-BOY' ANT  (-boa-yiint),  a.  [Fr.]  In  arch., 
Noting  a  peculiar  ornamental  style,  having  wavy, 
flame-liko  tracery  in  the  windows,  panels.  ,tc. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FLAME'LET,  re,  A  small  flame ;  as,  "  the  ftamOets 
flapped  and  flickered."  Longfellow. 


FLI 

FLANGED  (ilanjd),  a.  Having  a  flange  or  flanges; 
as,  afianged  wheel. 

FLANGE'-JOINT,  n.  A. joint  in  pipes,  &c,  made  by 
two  flanges  bolted  together. 

FLANGE'-EAIL,  re,  A  rail  having  on  ono  side  an 
elevated  edge  ox  flange  to  keep  wheels.  Arc.  from 
running  off.  Tomlinson. 

FLANK,  re.  [add.]  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of 
a  wheel  which  receives  the  impulse.         Francis. 

FLANK'ERS,  11.  pi.  Troops  (especially  Cavalry) 
moving  on  tho  fiauks  of  an  army  to  guard  against 

.   attacks.  Craig. 

f'LAX  KS,  n.  pi.  A  wrench  or  other  injury  sustained 
by  a  horse  in  the  back.  Craig. 

FLAEE'-UPj  u.  i.    To  be  suddenly  very  angry. 

ThaSce/ray. 

FLASH,  re.  [add.]  A  reservoir  and  sluiceway  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  navigable  stream,  just  above  a  shoal, 
with  a  view  to  pour  in  water  as  boats  pass,  and  thus 
bear  them  over  tho  shoal.  Craig. 

FLASH,  a.    Low  and  vulgar ;  as,,7?a.sA  language. 

FLASH '-HOUSE,  «.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves, 
<kc,  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

Police  Iieporls. 

1'LASIi'ING,  n.  A  sudden  bursting  forth  of  lizht.&c. 
2.  The  creation  of  an  artificial  flood  by  the  sudden 
pouring  in  of  water. 

FLASK, "re.  [add.]  In.  founding,  a  namo  given  to 
the  casting-box  for  containing  the  sand-mold. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

FLAT'-FOOT'ED,  a.  Firm-footed;  determined. 
[(',,11.  in  Am.] 

VI, \  F'-lll'iAl),  la.     Notingflatnessof  head;  tho 

FLAT'-HEAD'ED,  j  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  Am- 
erican Indians. 

FLAT'LINGS,  adv.  Same  as Flatloxg  ;  "bestruck 
me  flattings."  Walt.  Scott. 

FLAT'TING,  n.  [add.]  The  rolling  out  of  metal 
into  sheets  by  cylindrical  pressure. 

FLAT'TING  MILL,  re.  A  mill  for  rolling  out  metal 
into  sheets  by  cylindrical  pressure. 

BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

FLA-VES'CENT,n.  [L.]  Turning  yellow  ;  yellowish. 
A.  Gray. 

FLlX'-WENCH,  re,  A  femalo  who  spins ;  a  prosti- 
tute. Shakes. 

FLKA.  n.  [add.]  To  have  a  flea  in  the  ear,  is  to 
fail  in  some  scheme  in  a  way  to  throw  ridicule  on 
thojierson  attempting  it. 

FLKi'llL  (tlesh),  re,  [Fr.]  la  fort,  a  fieldwork  usu- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  glacis,  consisting  of  two  laces 
forming  a  salient  angle  pointing  outward  from  the 
position  taken.  Cainpbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

FLECK'LESS,  re.     Without  spot  or  blame. 

Tennyson. 
FLEECE'-WOOL,  re.     Wool  shorn  from  the  sheep. 
Booth. 
FLEECING,  11.    Tho  act  of  stripping  a  person  of 

money  by  trickery.  Wright. 

FLEET,  >i  t.    Among  seamen,  to  change  the  position 

of  a  tackle  by  drawing  asunder  the  blocks.      Totten. 

FLEET,  re.  The  name  given  to  a  former  prison  in 
London  ;  so  called  from  a  stream,  the  Fleet  (now 
filled  up),  on  which  it  stood.  Fleet-parson,  a  name 
given  to  clergymen  of  low  character,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fleet-prison,  who  formerly  united  persons  in 
marriage  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  without  pub- 
lic notice  or  witnesses,  and  without  consent  of 
parents.  Fleet-marriage,  a  marriage  by  a  Fleet- 
parson,  generally  sudden  and  clandestine. 

Knight's  Pictorial  London. 

FLEET'-FOOT'ED,  a.     Swift  of  foot. 

FLEETMVING^D,  a.    Swift  of  wing. 

FLESH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  flesh  a  maiden  sword,  is  to 
use  one's  sword  for  the  first  time  in  battle. 

KLKSH'FUL,  a.     Abounding  in  flesh ;  fat. 

1'LKSIITN'G.  re,  A  thin  covering  to  imitate  skin, 
worn  bv  actors  and  dancers.  Clarke. 

FLKSII'LY-MIND'ED,  a.  Disposed  toward  sensual 
things. 

FLLSH'-TINTS,  re.  pi.  In  painting,  tho  colors 
which  best  re]. resent,  the  human  bod  v.    FairhcH. 

FLrlsH'-WoILM,  re.     A  worm  that  feeds  on  flesh. 

FLLSir-VoUND  (-woond  or  wound),  re.  A  wound 
not.  reaching  beyond  the  flesh  ;  not  deep. 

FLl-BUS'TIER.  '  See  Fn-LinuSTEB. 

I 'LICK,  v.  t.  To  flap  or  remove  by  flapping;  as,  to 
flick  tho  dirt  from  boots.  Thackeray. 

FLIM'&Y,  11,  Thin  or  transfer  paper;  hence,  a  cant 
name  for  a  bank  note.     LEng.]  (Varke. 

FLING,  •?'.  i.  [add.]  To  rush  awny  angrily  ;  as,  ho 
flnnq  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage. 

F'LlNTT-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  flinty ; 
hardness;  i_-rueltv.  Beaumont  cC-  Fletcher. 

FLINT'  STONE,  n.  A  siliceous  stono  of  the  naturo 
oftlint.  MUton. 

FLTP'-FLXP,  re.  Tho  repeated  stroko  of  something 
long  and  loose.  Johnson. 

FLillT'ING,  re.  A  quick  motion  ;  a  playing  ateourt- 
ship.  Clarke. 
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FLU 

FLOAT'~€ASE,  to.  A  contrivance  for  elevating  bod- 
ies  by  the  upward  pressure  of  water  under  an  air- 
tight metallic  case  moving  in  a  well  or  shaft. 

Mechanics'  Journal. 

FLOAT'ED  WORK,  n.  Plastering  made  level  by  a 
mason's  float.  Gwilt. 

FLOAT'EE,  to.     [add.]     A  contrivance  for  indicating 

the  height  of  level  of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  whose  depth 

we  can  not  at  the  time  directly  examine,  by  means 

i,f  ;i  I., nil   iloating  in  tho  fluid,  and  bearing  an  index. 

Nicliol. 

FLOAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  being  conveyed  by  a 
stream  or  current.  In  agria.,  the  overflowing  of 
meadows.  Craig. 

FLO€'60SE,  )  a.     \L.  floccus.]    Marked  or  spotted 

FLOCK'Y,       i      with  small  tul'ts  like  wool. 

Wright. 
2.  In  hot,  noting  the  falling  off  of  dense  hairy  pu- 
bescence in  little  tufts.  Henslow. 

FLO€-€OSE'LY,  adv.  In  a  floccose  or  tufted  man- 
ner. Wright. 

FLOe'GUS,  n.  [L.]  In  eool.,  the  tuft  of  hair  termi- 
nating the  tail  of  mammals ;  a  fiber  of  wool. 

Craig. 

FLOCK'-MAS'TER,  n.  In  Eng.,  an  owner  or  over- 
seer of  flocks.  Simmonds. 

FLOCKS,  to.  pi.  A  commercial  name  for  the  refuse 
or  waste  of  cotton  or  wool,  which  is  used  for  Mulling 
mattresses,  chairs,  &c.  Simmonds. 

FLOOR,  n.     [add.]     To  get  the  floor,  to  obtain  the 
right  of  speaking  in  a  public  assembly.  [Am.]    Tho 
English  say,  "  to"  be  in  possession  of  the  House." 
Bartlett., 

FLOOR'-HEADS,  n.  pi.  The  upper  extremities  of 
the  floor-timbers  of  a  vessel.       BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

FLOP'PY,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  flop;  as,  their 
caps  were  large  Anifloppy.     [Eng.] 

FLO-U EXTENT,  a.     Expanding  into  flowers. 

FLO'RI-A-TED,  n.  In  arch.,  having  florid  orna- 
ments; as,  floriated  capitals  of  Gothic  pillars. 

FLO-RI-efJLTOJR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  plants. 

FLO-RI-GULT'URE,  n.    [L.  flos,  and  cultura,  cult- 
ure.] 
The  cultivation  of  flowering  plants.        Clarke. 

FLO-RI-€ULT'UR-IST,  re.  Ono  who  is  interested  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

FLORT-KEN,  n.  A  fine  species  of  bustard  (Otis 
aurita.)  Imp.  Add. 

FLOSST,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  floss. 

FLO'TANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  noting  any  thing  flying 
or  streaming  in  the  air ;  as,  a  banner  flotant. 

Craig. 

FLO-TA'TION,  n.  [add.]  The  doctrine  of  floating 
bodies.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  state  of  a  floating  body.  Lineofflotalimi, 
the  line  marked  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  on  floating 
bodies. 

FLOUR'ISH,  n.     [add.]     A  bold  and  ostentatious  or 
showy  movement ;  as,  he  made  a  s^vent  flourish. 
Tliackeray. 
2.  A  succession  of  musical  notes  in  an  ostentatious 
or  showy  manner ;  as,  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

i  i  "    ll'Y,a.     Of  or  like  flour. 

FLO  WAGE,  n.  An  overflowing  with  water ;  tho 
water  which  thus  overflows.  Ogilvie. 

FLOWER-HE  AD,  n.  In  hot,  that  mode  of  flower- 
ing in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile  on  their  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  case  of  the  daisy.  Craig. 

FLOWER-ING-FERN,  n.  A  variety  of  fern  (Os- 
munda  regalis  of  Linn.)  growing  in  boggy  and  wet 
places.  A.  Gray. 

FLOWER-PIECE,  n.    A  picture  of  flowers. 

Clarice 

FLtJG'GAN",  n.    The  softened  rock  which  often  forms 
the  walls  of  metallic  veins;  spelt  also  Flukka.it. 
Weale. 

FLUG-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [~L.  fluctus,  a,  wave,  ani/ero, 
to  produce.] 
-Tending  to  produce  waves.  Wright. 

FLUFF,  n.  Tho  nap  or  down  of  any  thing,  the  same 
asflue.  Wright. 

FLUFF'Y,  a.  Soft  and  downy;  as,  "tho  carpets  wero 
fluffy"  Tliackeray. 

FLU'ID-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  fluid. 

FLUKES,  n.  pi.  Tho  points  of  a  whale's  tail,  so 
called  from  their  resembling  the  arms  of  an  anchor. 

FLU'KT,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke. 

FLUME,  n.  [add.]  An  artificial  channel  of  water 
for  gold  washing.  ITowitt. 

FLtJNK,  v.  i.  To  fail,  as  on  a  lesson  ;  to  back  out, 
as  from  an  undertaking  through  fear.     [^l»re.] 

Bartlett. 

FLUNK,  n.    A  failure  or  backing  out.     [Am.] 

FLtJNK'EY-D6M,  re.  The  place  or  region  of  flunkies. 
C.  Kingsleii. 

FLUNK'EY-IISM,  n.  The  character  or  quality  of  a 
flunky.  Tliackeray. 
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FLU-O-RfiS'CENCE,  n.  That  property  which  some 
transparent  bodies  have,  of  producing  surface  re- 
flections of  light  different  in  color  from  the  color  of 
the  mass  of  the  material;  as  when  red  crystals  of  a 
salt  of  platinum  afford  green  metallic  reflections; 
or  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  blue  reflections ;  or 
a  colorless  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  a  fine  blue.  It  is  due  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  color  of  a  distinct  surface  layer, 
but  to  the  power  which  tho  substance  has  at  its 
surface  of  modifying  the  light  incident  upon  it. 
Stokes. 

FLU-O-RES'CENT,  a.  Having  the  property  of  fluo- 
rescence. 

FLU'OR-OID,  n.  [From  fluor,  and  e!&>5,  appear- 
ance.] 

A  kind  of  solid  (being  a  common  form  of  fluor 
spar)  contained  under  24  equal  triangles;  and  re- 
sembling a  cube  with  a  low  four-sided  pyramid  in 
place  of  each  of  its  faces.  Dana. 

FLU'OR-OUS,  a.  Obtained  from  or  pertaining  to 
fluor.  Brande. 

FLU'OR-1-TED,  a.    Combined  with  fluoric  acid. 
Craig. 

FLUSH,  v.  t  [add.]  To  wash  or  cleanse  with  wa- 
ter thrown  on  plentifully ;  as,  to  flush  a  sewer,  or 
a  house-front.  Tomlinson. — To  flush  game,  is  to 
start  it  up  suddenly  so  as  to  give  the  opportunity 
of  shooting.  Thackeray. 

FLUSH,  n.  [add.]  A  jet  or  stream  of  water  thrown 
suddenly  on  for  cleansing  purposes. 

FLUSHED  (flusht),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Cleansed  by  a 
jet  of  water. 

FLUSH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  letting  on  water  to 
cleanse.  Tomlinson. 

FLUT'TER,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  vibrate  or  move  quick- 
ly_;  as,  a  bird  flutters  its  wings.  Ogilvie. 

FLU'VI-O-MA-RINE',  a.  In  geol.,  noting  the  joint 
action  of  a  river  and  the  sea,  as  in  the  deposits 
formed  at  tho  mouths  of  rivers.  Dana. 

FLY,  v.  i.  [add.]  In  the  language  of  seamen  the 
wind  is  said  to  fly  ah, ml  when  it  changes  frequent- 
ly in  a  short  time. —  To  fly  round,  is  a  colloquial 
expression  for  to  move  about  in  haste.      Ogilvie. 

FLY,  n.  [add.]  That  part  of  a  printing-press  which 
throws  off  tho  sheets  as  printed. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

2.  A  hook  dressed  with  silk,  woolen,  &c,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  fly,  used  for  fishing;  as,  "tho  fur-wrought 
fly."  Gay. 

3.  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  points 
are  marked.  Totten. 

FLY'-BOOK,  n.  A  case  for  fishing  flies,  in  tho  form 
ofabooK.  .   C.  Kingsley. 

FLY'MAN,  n.  The  driver  of  a  fly  or  light  carriage 
for  conveying  passengers.  Melville. 

FLY'ING  eOL'ORS,  to.  pi.  To  come  off  with^y- 
ing  colors,  is  to  be  successful  or  triumphant. 

Craig. 

FLY'ING-DUTCH'MAN,  n.  Tho  name  given  by 
sailors  to  a  phantom  ship,  supposed  to  cruise  in 
storms  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  origin  of 
the  superstition  is  probably  the  image  of  some  ship 
out  of  sight,  reflected  from  clouds.     Wash.  Irving. 

FLY'ING-JIB,  n.  A  sail  extended  outside  of  the 
standing-jib,  on  the  flying-jib  boom.  Totten. 

FLY'ING-SIlOT,  n.  A  shot  fired  at  something  in 
motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing;  one  who  fires  thus. 

FLY'-LBAF,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  blank  leaf 
preceding  or  following  the  printed  matter  in  a  book. 

FO,  n.    The  Chinese  name  of  Buddha. 

&  Wells  Williams. 

FO'GAL-TZE,  v.  t.   To  bring  to  a  focus.     Tomlinson. 

FO-CIM'I-TER,  n.  [L.  "focus,  and  Gr.  pirpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  bringing  to  a  focus.    B.  Hunt. 

FO'GUS,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  a  focus;  as,  to  focus  a 
camera.  R.  Hunt. 

FO'GUS^D    (folmst),   pp.    Brought  to  a  focus. 

FO'GUS-ING,  ppr.  Bringing  to  a  focus,  n.  Act 
of  doing  so.  It.  limit. 

FCE-TAL,  jr.     See  Fetal. 

FOE'TI-CIDE.     See  Feticide. 

FtE'TOR,  n.    See  Fetor. 

FOG'-BELL,  n.    A  bell  near  rocks,  shoals,  &c,  rung 
by  machinery  to  warn  mariners  in  foggy  weather. 
Longfelloio. 

FOG'LESS,  a.    Without  fog.  Kane. 

FOG'-SIG-NAL,  n.  A  signal  made  during  a  fog  on 
English  railways  by  putting  torpedoes  or  detonat- 
ing powder  on  the  rails,  which  give  warning  by 
their  explosion  that  tho  train  is  approaching  some 
point  of  danger.  Simmonds. 

FO'GY,   Ire.     One  who  rests  in  the  past  and  is  slow 

FO'GIE,  J  to  adopt  new  views  or  measures ;  ono 
who  is  hostile  to  change  and  progress.  [The  word 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  German  vogt,  a 
guard  or  protector;  it  is  defined  by  Jamieson  in 
his  Scottish  Dictionary,  as  "an  invalid  or  garrison 
soldier,"  and  is  applied  to  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
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Royal  Hospital  at  Dublin,  which  is  called  the  Fo- 
gies' Hospital.     In  the  fixed  habits  of  such  persons, 
we  see  the  origin  of  the  present  use  of  the  term.] 
Sir  F.  Head. 

FO'GY-ISM,  n.  The  principles  and  conduct  of  a 
fogy. 

FOILTNG,  \n*    i^-foli-um,  a  leaf.] 

The  space  between  the  cusps  of  featherings  in 
Gothic  architecture;  a  rounded  or  leaf-like  orna- 
ment, in  windows,  niches,  &c,  called  tre-foil,  qua- 
tre-foil,  &c,  according  to  the  number  of  arcs  which 
they  contain.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FOLD'YARD,  n.  A  yard  for  folding  or  feeding  cat- 
tle. Ogilvie. 

FO'LI-AR,  a.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  leaves ; 
as,  foliar  appendages.  Ilenslow. 

FOTJ-O-LATE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  leaflets. 
_        _  A.  Gray. 

FO'LI-OSE,  a.    Having  or  abounding  in  leaves. 
_  A.  Gray. 

FOLK'-LORE,  n.    Rural  tales  or  superstitions. 

Trench. 

FOL-LIG'U-LAR,  a.  Like,  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  follicles;  as,  a  follicular  structure. 

A.  Gray. 

FOND'LING,  n.    The  act  of  caressing.        Mickle. 

FOOT'-BATH,  to.  A  bathing  of  the  feet ;  a  vesselfor 
this  purpose. 

FOOT'-BOARD,  to.  A  support  for  the  foot ;  a  board 
at  the  foot  of  a  bed.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

FOOT'-HILL,  to.  A  term  applied  to  hills  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  as  in  Piedmont. 

FOOT'ING,  to.  [add.]  The  act  of  adding  up  a  col- 
umn of  figures  ;  the  amount  or  sum-total  of  such  a 
column. 

2.  The  finer  refuse  part  of  whale  blubber,  not 
wholly  deprived  of  oil.  Simmonds. 

To  pay  footing,  is  to  pay  a  forfeit  or  fee  on  first 
doing  any  thing,  as  working  at  a  trade  or  in  a  ship. 
Wright 

FOOT'-LIGHTS,  n.  pi.    A  row  of  lights  in  front  of 
th'o  stage  in  a  theater,  &c.,  and  on  a  level  therewith. 
F.  W.  Shelton. 

FOOT'NOTE,  to.  A  note  of  reference  at  the  foot  of  a  ' 
page. 

F<  k  )  i  '-PAVE-MENT,  to.  A  paved  way  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Clarke. 

FOOT'-PRINTS,  to.  pi.  In  geol.,  impressions  of  tho 
feet  of  extinct  birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  on  sandstone, 
made  when  it  was  in  a  soft  state.      E.  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'-RACE,  n.    A  race  by  men  on  foot. 

FOOTS,  to.  pi.  The  settlings  of  oil,  molasses,  &c,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  hogshead.      Simmonds. 

FOOT'-WAY,  to.    A  path  for  foot  passengers. 

"  Goldsmith. 

FOOT'-WORN,  a.  Worn  by,  or  wearied  in,  the  feet ; 
as",  afoot-worn  path   or  traveler. 

FOOT'-SORE,  a.  Having  tender  or  sore  feet  by  rea- 
son of  much  walking;  as,  foot-sore  cattle. 

Blackwood. 

FOOT'Y,  a.  Having  foots  or  settlings ;  as,  footy  oil, 
molasses,  &c.     [Eng.] 

F0E'A-GING-«AP,  to.    A  military  undress  cap. 
Simmonds. 

FOR'A-GING-PAR'TY,  to.  A  party  sent  out  for 
Xorage.  Simmonds. 

FORCE'-PUMP.    See  Foecing-Pitmp. 

F;  >i:<  "ING-IIOUSE,  to.    A  hot-house  for  frnits,  &c. 

FORE'-BAY,  to.  The  part  of  a  mill-race  where  the 
water  flows  upon  tho  wheel.  Ogilvie. 

FORE'-BOD'Y,  to.  The  front  part  of  a  ship  from  tho 
rnainmast  to  the  head.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

FOKE'-BOW,  to.  The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.    Clarke. 

FoUE'-GAB'IN,  to.  A  cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship,  having  inferior  accommodations. 

Simmonds. 

FORE'-GlN°'GER,  to.    A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  line  is  attached  when  used. 
Totten. 

FORE'-SLEEYE,  to.  That  part  of  a  sleeve  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist.  Ogilvie. 

FoK'l^T,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  forest.  Craig. 

FOU'EST-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  forests,  as  formal 
rights.  Ogilvie. 

rOll'EST-RY,  to.  Tho  art  of  forming  or  managing 
forests.  Clarke. 

FSR'EST-TREE,  to.  A  tree  of  the  forest,  not  a  fruit 
tree.  Booth. 

FOR-GATII'ER,  v.i.  To  meet  or  convene.  [Scotch.] 
Walt.  Scott. 

FORGE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  forge  ahead,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  seamen,  is  to  shoot  ahead,  as  in  corning 
to  anchor  after  the  sails  are  furled,  or  in  outsailing 
another  vessel.  Totten. 

FolilC'l-XESS,  to.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  opening 
in  a  fork-like  manner.  Craig. 

FORMATIVE,  to.  A  word  formed  in  accordance 
with  some  rule  or  usage.  Smart 


I,   1,   .fee,    long.— A,   E,    &a,   short— CAttE,    FAR,   LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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FOE'MI-GATE,  a.     [L.  formica,  an  ant.] 
Resembling  an  ant. 

FOltM'LESS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  bavins  no  form. 
Carlijle. 

FOE'MYLE,  11.  In  chem.,  a  radical  unknown  in  a 
separate  form,  whose  existence  lias  been  assumed 
as  a  means  of  classifying  a  number  of  facts.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  compound  derived  radical,— derived 
from  methylo  by  tho  action  of  oxygen  winch  re- 
moves from  it  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  ;  anil  is 
tho  starting-point  of  a  series  of  such  derived  radicals 
differing  from  those  of  the  methylo  series  by  con- 
taining two  equivalents  less  of  hydrogen. 

Gregory. 

F0R-SAK'2?N-NESS,  n.     Stato  of  being  forsaken. 
F.  W.  Robertson. 

FOE-SPEAK,  •».  t.  To  injure  by  undue  praise;  to 
foretell  evil  concerning  one.  Walt.  Scott. 

FOS-SIL-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.     Act  of  becoming  fossil. 

FOS'SlL-lZ/Vi),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Fig.,  hardened 
beyond  the  reach  of  change  or  progress. 

FOS/3IL-I3>M,  n.    Tho  science  or  quality  of  fossils. 
Coleridge. 

FOS'TEE-PAe'ENT,  n.  Ono  who  rears  up  a  child 
in  place  of  its  own  parent. 

FOUL,  v.  i.  To  become  entangled  or  clogged ;  as, 
one  of  the  blocks. fouled.  Marryatt. 

FOU-LARD',  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin  fabric  of  silk  or  silk- 
cotton  originally  brought  from  India,  used  for 
handkerchief--,  and  ladies'  dresses.         Bescherelle. 

FOUND,  v.  i.  To  rest  or  rely.  Hugh  Miller. 

FOUR-OriETTE'  (foor-shet/),  n.  [Fr.]  A  table- 
fork.  A  breakfast  a  la  fourchelte,  is  a  meat  break- 
fast, or  that  meal  taken  about  mid-day. 

Beseherelle. 

FOUR'-WAY,  a.  Allowing  passage  in  either  of  four 
directions,  as  a  four-way  cock,  or  valve.    Francis. 

FO'VE-ATE,  a.  [L.  fovea,  a  small  pit.] 

In  hot.,  marked  with  drop  pits.  A.  Gray. 

FO'VE-O-LATE,  a.  Marked  with  small  pits  or  de- 
pressions. A.  Gray. 

FRA€'TION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  fractions. 

Wright. 

FRXGT'TJR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on 
a  fracture. 

FRAG-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
fragments;  fragmentary.  Ed.  Review. 

FRAME,  n.  [add.]  Tho  constitution  or  natural  tem- 
per; as,  the  frame  of  one's  mind.  Imp.  Add. 

FRA-TER'GU-LA,  n*  [L.]  A  name  given  by  Bris- 
son  to  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  commonly  called 
Puffin,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  division  of  lirarh  ///>- 
teres,  or  short-winged  birds.  They  are  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  hemisphere;  they  live  on  the  ocean 
and  breed  on  the  rocks.  Cuvier. 

FRAN'GI-PAN-NI,  n.  Another  mode  of  spelling 
Fuaxgipane.  This  name  is  now  given  to  a  per- 
fume derived  from  or  imitating  the  sweet  odor  of  a 
flower  produced  by  a  West  India  tree  of  the  genus 
Plumiera,  the  French  name  of  which  is  Franchi- 
panier.  By  a  corruption  of  this  name,  that  in  use 
has  been  formed. 

FEEE'-I500T'ER-T,  n.  The  act  or  proceeds  of  free- 
booting.      .  Booth. 

FEEE'-CHAEGE,  n.  In  electrical  experiments  with 
ajar  or  battery,  that  part  of  the  induced  electricity 
which  passes  through  tho  air  to  surrounding  con- 
ductors. Nichol. 

FREE'  CHURCH,  n.  Tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
is  a  prcsbytcrian  body  which  seceded  from  the  es- 
tablished church  on  tho  ground  that  the  people 
ought  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  not  have 
pastors  imposed  upon  them  by  lay-patrons,  corpo- 
rate bodies,  &c.  I/ugh  Miller. 

FREE'-eilUUCII,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    Hugh  Miller. 

FREE'-1IAND-ED,  a.    Open  handed;  liberal. 

FREE'-PASS,  n.     A  permission  to  pass  free. 

FREE'-SOIL,  cT.     Pertaining  to  the  non-extension  of 


tension  of  slavery. 

FREE'-SOIL'ISM,  n.  The  prineiplo  of  tho  non-ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

FEEE'-STUFF,  n.    Timber  frco  from  knots. 

Weale. 

FREE'-TRADE,  n.  Trado  or  commerce  freo  from 
restrictions,     a.  Pertaining  to  such  trado. 

FREE-VINT'NER,  n.    A  member  of  tho  Vintner's 
Company;  one  who  can  sell  wine  without  a  license. 
Simmonds. 

FREIGHT' AGE  (frate'aje),  n.  Price  paid  for  freight- 
ing. 

FRKIGHT'-G  A.R,  n.    A  railway  car  for  merchandise, 

FRBNCH'-LEAVE,  n.    An  informal  departure. 

FRENCII'-POL'ISH,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  Tar- 
nish for  furniture,  invented  in  France,  giving  a 
brilliancy  superior  to  that,  of  any  other  polish,  with 
less  liability  to  injury.     It  is  composed  of  shell-lac, 
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gum-copal  and  gum-arabic,  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wine.  "         Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

FREs'€0,  v.  t.  To  paint  in  fresco  ;  as,  to  fresco  walls. 

FltES'GO-ING,  n.  The  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 

FRESH'.E'N-ING,  to.  The  act  or  process  of  render- 
ing fresh  or  of  reviving,  &c.  Clarke. 

FRIB'BLING,  n.    Frivolous  trifling. 

FRIB'BLING,  a.    Frivolous;  foolishly  captious. 
Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

FRIGTION-AL,  n.  Relating  to  friction;  produced 
by  friction;  aa,frictional  electricity.        Nichol. 

FRILL,  v.  t.    To  provido  or  decorate  with  frills. 

FRILL/7D  (Mid),  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  or  adorned 
with  frills. 

FRIZ'ZLY,  a.    Curled  or  crisped,  as  frizzly  hair. 

FROG,  n.  [add.]  In  railways,  a  triangular  support 
or  crossing  plate  for  the  wheels  where  one  track 
branches  off  from  another.    Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 

FROGG^D  (frdgd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ornament 
of  braid  called  a  frog ;  as,  a  fogged,  coat. 

FRUG'GINO,  n.     The  art  of  decorating  with  frogs. 

FEoN'DOSE,  a.  [L.  frvndosus.]  Leaf-like  in  ex- 
pansion ;  leafy.  A.Gray. 

FRONT,  n.  [add.]  The  piece  of  false  hair  worn  in 
front,  or  just  above  tho  forehead,  as  by  ladies. 

Tliackeray. 

FRONT,  a.    In  front;  as,  tho  front  door. 

FRONT'AL,  n.  [add.]  Tho  hangings  or  ornamental 
panel  in  front  of  an  altar.      Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FBON'TON,  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch.,  an  ornament  over 
a  door  ;  a  pediment.  Gwilt. 

FRQNT'-YIEW,  n.    In  painting  and  perspective, 
a  representation  of  the  front-part  of  an  edifice,  &c. 
OgiUie. 

FROST'-FISII,   n.    A  common  name  for  tho   torn- 
cod,  genus  Morrhua.     It  becomes  abundant  on  our 
coast  soon  after  frost  commences,  hence  the  name. 
Storer. 

FEOST'-SMOKE,  to.  A  dusky  vapor  created  by  the 
melting  of  ice  or  snow.  Kane. 

FROTH,  *>.  t,  [add.]  To  cover  with  froth;  as,  a 
horse ./ror/i*  his  chain.  Southey. 

FROW,  n.     An  instrument  for  splitting  cask-staves. 

FRt'GAL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frugal. 

FRUSH,  a.  Broken  or  crushed;  as,  the  thatch  of  a 
rooifl  becomes  frush.  J.  Wilson. 

FRUST'U-LENT,  a.    Abounding  in  fragments. 

FEY'ING,  n.  The  process  of  cooking  in  a  frying-pan. 

FU'AR,  m.  In  Scotland,  a  small  freeholder  of  land 
mjew,  or  fee.  Walt.  Scott. 

FUDII'SI-A  (fu'she-a),  n.  A  flowering  plant  named 
in  honor  of  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist.  F. 
coccinia  is  ono  of  the  most  elegant  of  deciduous 
greenhouse  shrubs  ;  tho  young  wood  and  leaves  are 
tinged  with  purplish  red  ;  the  blossom  is  pendent. 
There  are  many  beautiful  varieties.  Loudon. 

FU-CIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  fucus,  sea-weed,  and  voro. 
to  eat.] 

A  term  applied  to  animals  that  subsist  on  sea- 
weed. Dana. 

FULL,  a.  [add.]  Full  and  by,  in  seamen's  language, 
is  used  to  denote  sailing  close-hauled  having  all  the 
stalsfiM,  and  lying  as  near  tho  wind  as  possible. 
Totten. 

FUL-MIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  fulmen,  thunder.] 

thunder.  Craig. 


FU'MA-ROLE,  n.     [It.]     A  hole   or  spot  in  a  vol- 
canic or  other  region,  from  which  vapors  issue. 
Dana. 

fu-mos'l-t y' I n-  Tho state of bdns smoky- 

FU-NAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.     Rope-dancing. 

FUNG'TION,  n.  [add.]  Vital  functions,  those  im- 
mediately necessary  to  life,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  &c. — Natural  functions,  those  relating  to 
assimilation,  as  tho  action  of  tho  viscera,  of  tho  ab- 
sorbent and  cxhalent  vessels.  Dunglison. 

FUND'ED.  pp.  or«.    [add.]     Invested  in  the  funds. 

FU-NIL'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  funis,  a  rope,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Resembling  a  cord  in  toughness  and  flexibility,  as 
the  roots  of  some  endogenous  trees.         Ifenslo'w. 

FUNK,  v.  i.    To  bo  in  great  fear.     [  Vulg.] 

0.  Reade. 

FUNK,  ]n.    Great  fear  and  shrinking  back. 

iVNIv'lNO,  f  llalliwell. 

FU.VNKL-LTKH,  a.     Shaped  like  a  funnel. 

FUN'N  EL-NET,  n.    A  net  shaped  liko  a  funnel. 

FUR'-CU-LA,  n.  [L.]  A  forked  process  or  pro- 
jection. 

FUR'€U-LAE,  a.     Shaped  liko  a  fork.  Clarke. 

FUR-FU-RA'TION,  n.    [L.  furfur,  sourf  or  scales.] 
The  falling  of  scurf  from  tho  head.    Same  as  DES- 
QUAMATION. CliUmberS. 

FU-RI-O'SO,  adv.     [It.]     In  music,  vehemently. 
Moore's  Enci/c.  Mus. 
FTJR'EI-EE-Y,  a.  [add.]     Tho  business  of  a  furrier. 
FUSE,  <o.  *.     [add.]      Fig.,  to   unite   or  blend  into 
oneness,  as  if  incited  togeihor.  C.  Merivale. 


GAM 

FU'SEL-OIL,  | n'     -Gcr-  fusel<  bad  5I)irlt-] 

An  alcohol  of  the  amy  lie  series,  having  a  nauseous 
odor  and  poisonous  properties;  it  accompanies  or- 
dinary alcohol  in  its  production  from  potatoes  and 
grain.  Brandt. 

FtJ'SION  (fu'zhun),  n.  Fig.,  tho  union  or  blending 
together  of  things  into  oneness,  as  if  melted  togeiher ; 
as,  "so  far  did  the  emperor  advance  in  this  work 
of  fusion,  as  to  claim  a  place  for  himself  among  tho 
Gaulish  deities."  C.  Merivale. 

FffSS,  v.  i.    To  be  over-busy;  to  make  a  bustle. 

FUSS'ING,  n.    The  act  or  state  of  being  fussy. 

FUSS/ING,  pip.  or  a.    Making  a  bustle  or  fuss. 

Walt.  Scott. 

FUSS'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  bustling  or  fussy  manner. 
Byron. 

FUT'TOCK,    n.      [add.]      Futtock    shrouds,    small 
shrouds  over    the    lower    ones. — Futtock   plates, 
plates  of  iron  to  which  the  dead-eyes  are  secured. 
Totten. 

FYKE,  n.  A  long  bag-net  distended  by  hoops  into 
which  fish  can  pass  easily  without  being   able  to 


G. 


GAB-ER-LUN'ZIE  (-lun'zy),  n.  A  beggar ;  ono  who 
cannot  pay  for  his  entertainment.     [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

GA'lH-ON-A(iE,  n.  Gabions  when  used  for  fortifi- 
cation. 

GAB'LOCKS,  n.  pi.    Spurs  for  fighting  cocks. 

Wright. 

GlD'DISH,  a.    Disposed  to  gad  about. 

GAD'LING,  n.    An  idle  vagabond.  Chaucer. 

GAD'LINGS,  n.  pi.     [Sax.  gad,  a  goad.] 

In  anc.  armor,  spikes  on  the  knuckles  of  gaunt- 
lets. Fosbroke. 

GAFF,  to.  [add.]  An  artificial  spur  for  fighting 
cocks;  a  game.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

GAIL-LON-EL'LA,  n.  A  genus  of  infusorial  plants 
related  to  the  Bacillaria.  Dana. 

GAIN'PAIN,  n.  [Fr.  gagner,  to  gain,  and  pain, 
bread.] 

Bread-gainer ;  a  term  applied  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier.  Imp.  Ada. 

GA-LAG'TIG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  galaxy  ;  as, 
galactic  light.  Hersc'hel. 

GALL'-DUeT,  n.  In  anat.,  a  duct  which  serves  to 
conduct  bile.  Imp.  Add. 

GlL'LER-Y,  n.  [add.]  In  mining,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage or  level  in  underground  works.     Tomlinson. 

GAL-LOP-ADE',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  dance  called 
gallopade.  Ogilrie. 

GAL'LOTV-SES  (gallos-ez),  n,  pi.  A  common  name 
for  suspenders  used  to  support  pantaloons. 

Clarke. 

GAl/LOWS-BITTS,  n.     A  strong  frame  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  in  port,  to  support  spare  masts  and  spars. 
Totten. 

GAL'LY-GAS-KINS,  n.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  gally- 
gascouncs.]     Wide  loose  trowsers. 

llalliwell.     Walt.  Scott. 
2.  Leather  guards  worn  on  the  legs  bv  sportsmen. 
~     Simmonds. 

GAL-YAN'I€-BAT'TER-Y,  n*  An  arrangement  for 
producing  a  current  of  galvanism,  or  clvnainic.il 
electricity.  A  common  form  is  that  of  the  trough- 
batten/,  formed  of  a  series  of  copper  and  zinc  plates 
soldered  together  in  pairs  of  the  dissimilar  metals, 
and  placed  in  a  trough  divided  into  compartments. 
When  the  trough  is  filled  with  the  liquor  used,  a  gal- 
vanic action  ensues.  If  a  wire  is  connected  with  the 
plates  at  each  end,  and  the  two  wires  are  brought  in 
contact,  tho  circuit  is  completed  and  the  effect  is 


felt. 


Fr< 


GAL-VAN'ie-PILE,  n*  A  name  given  to  the  orig- 
inal form  of  apparatus  used  by  Yolta  to  produce  a 
current  of  dynamical  electricity.  It  consisted  of  a 
pile  of  alternate  silver  and  zinc  discs,  laid  up  with 
discs  of  paper  or  cloth  between  them,  moistened 
with  brine  or  acid  water.   Tho  more  usual  mat.  rials 


G AL'VAN-TZ-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  gal vanizes. 

GAL'VAN-IZ-1NG,   n.    Act  of  affecting  with   gal- 
vanism. 

GAL-YA.'NO-eAUS'Tie,  a.    Noting  tho  uso  of  gal- 
vanic heat  as  a'caustic. 

GAL-VA'NO-PLAS'TIC,   a.     [From  galrano,  and 
Gr.  TrAao-cno,  to  mold.] 

A  term  applied  to  tho  art  or  process  of  electro- 
typing.  Tomlinson. 

GAMT.IKE,  n.     The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Cm-aria 
;i  ''/.-(a  plant  in  Malacca),  being  a  powerful  BStrin- 
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gent  much  used  in  dyeing  and  tannins;;  also,  eaten 
with  betel-nut.  3.  Wells  Williams. 

GAM-BO'GIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  gamboge.    Craig. 

GAM-BROON',  ft.  A  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for 
lining.  Simmonds. 

GAME,  a.  Having  a  resolute  unyielding  spirit  like 
that  of  the  game-cock;  ready  to  light  to  the  last; 
as,  "I  was  game— I  felt  that  I  could  have  fought 
even  to  the  death."  Wash.  Irving. 

To  die  game,  is  a  common  expression  denoting  a 
bold  unyielding  spirit  to  the  last. 

2.  Of  "or  pertaining  to  animals,  &c,  called  game. 

GXME'-LAWS,  ft.  pi.  In  Bug.,  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  animals  which  constitute  game.  Any 
person  who  purchases  a  certificate  or  licen.se  may 
kill  game  on  his  own  land,  or  the  land  of  others  with 
their  permission.  Wright. 

GAM-O-PHYL'LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  ya/xew,  to  marry,  and 
<f>v\\ov,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.,  noting  the  union  of  leaves.       A.  Gray. 

GA'MY,  a.  In  cookery,  denoting  the  flavor  or  con- 
dition of  dead  game  when  kept  uncooked  until  it 
verges  on  the  state  of  being  tainted,  which  is  con- 
sidered its  highest  excellence;  as,  gamy  venison. 
Cookery  Book. 
2.  Among  sportsmen,  showing  an  unyielding 
spirit  to  the.  last ;  as,  a  gamy  trout. 

GANG'  CASKS,  to.  pi.  Small  casks  used  for  bringing 
water  aboard  ships  in  boats.  Ogilvie. 

GXNu'GLI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ganglion. 
•  _  Craig. 

GAN'O-INE,  to.  A  peculiar  kind  of  bony  tissue  be- 
neath the  enamel  of  the  scale  of  a  ganoid  fish. 

Dana. 

GANTRY.    See  Gauntree. 

G  XP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide. 
..  2.  Opening  in  fissures. 

GA1I,  i).  [add.]  Fish  of  the  Ganoid  tribe  and  genus 
Lepidosteus.  found  in  1  lie  streams  and  I  ikes  of  North 
America.  The  alligator-gar  of  the  Mississippi  at- 
tains a  length  of  10  feet.  Dana. 

GXRn'ANT,  a*  [Fr.  garder.~\    In  heraldry,  noting 
a  full-faced  position,  or  the  act  of  looking  at  an  ob- 
server;  a  term  applied  to  an  animal  thus  repre- 
sented, whether passa/ni,  ra/mpaftit,  oi  otherwise. 
Brandt. 

GAR'DEN-EN'GINE,  ft.  A  machine  for  watering 
gardens.  Simmonds. 

GAR'DEN-STXND,  ft.  A  stand  or  support  for  flow- 
er pots,  and  in  gardens. 

GAR-DY-LOO',  n.  [Fr.  gardes  Vcau,  beware  of  the 
water.] 

An  old  cry  in  throwing  water,  &c,  from  the  win- 
dows in  Edinburgh.  Walt.  Scott. 

GAR'LAND,  n.  [add.]  Among  seamen,  a  gromet 
or  ring  of  rope  for  hoisting  spars,  masts,  &c. 

Totten. 

GAR'MENT-ED,  a.    Having  on  a  garment. 

GAR-NET-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  garnets. 

GA-EOOK'UII,  «.*  A  vessel  met  with  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  trading  often  as  far  as  the  Malabar 
coast.  In  length  it  varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  is  remarkable  in  that  the  keel  is  only  one 
third  the  length  of  the  boat.  It  is  better  fill ed  for 
fishing  than  trading  purposes.  Ogilvie. 

GAE'-I'IKE,  11.  A  name  given  to  a  sea-fish  of  the 
Esox  family,  genus  Belone;  also  to  species  of  Sau- 
roid  fishes  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus.  Dana. 

GAR-EET'TINO,  )>.  Small  splinters  of  stone  inserted 
in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry.  Weale. 

GAR-ROTE',  <o.  t.  To  strangle  with  the  garrote ;  a 
Spanish  mode  of  punishment;  hence,  to  seize  by 
the  throat  from  behind  with  a  view  to  strangle  and 
rob.    _ 

GA E-EOT'ER,  to.  One  who  strangles  with  a  view  to 
rob. 

GAU-EOT'ING,  ft.  Strangling;  act  of  seizing  by  the 
throat  with  a  view  to  strangle  and  rob. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-NESS,  n.    Talkativeness. 

GAS'-BfJRN'ER,  to.  A  tubo  for  the  escape  of  gas 
while  burning.  Simmonds. 

GAS-ET-TY,  ft.     State  of  bciug  gaseous. 

GAS'-FITTER,  n.  One  who  puts  up  tabes.  &c,  for 
the  burning  of  gas.  Simmon,!.-,-. 

GaS'-FITTING;  n.  The  act  of  putting  up  tubes, 
&c,  for  the  burning  of  gas. 

GXS'-FLXME,  n.  A  flame  made  simply  of  burning 
gas.      _ 

GXS'-GOV'ERN-OR,  n.  An  apparatus  in  gas  works 
for  equalizing  the  pressure  of  gas  previous  to  its  is- 
suing from  the  gasometer.        "  Tomlinson. 

GAs'-JAR,  n.  A  glass  jar  for  holding  gases  used  in 
chemical  experiments.  Brands. 

GAS'-MAINS,  ii.pl.  The  principal  pipes  for  convey- 
ing gas  from  the  works,  to  which  the  service  pipes 
are  connected.  Tomlinson. 

GAS'-PIPE,  11.    A  pipe  for  conveying  gas. 

Tomlinson. 


GAS'-RE-TORT',  11.    A  retort  for  the  coal,  &c, 
making  gas.  Tomlinson, 

GAS'-SERV'ICE,  n.  The  pipes,  burners,  &c,  for 
using  gas. 

GAS'SING,  ft.  A  process  of  singeing  off  the  hairy 
filaments  from  cotton  goods  by  passing  the  material 
between  two  rollers  and  exposing  it  to~the  action  of 
numerous  minute  jets  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

GAS'-TAR.    See  Coal  Tail 

GASTER-O-POD.    See  Gastropod. 

GAS-TER-OP'O-DOUS,  a.  In  soul.,  noting  mollusks 
of  the  Gasteropod  division,  as  snails  and  related 
species.  Dan 

GAS'-WATER,  m.  Water  through  which  coal-gas 
has  been  passed  to  purify  it ;  called  also  gas-liquor 
and  ammoniai-iil  -water,  and  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sal-ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
Prussian  blue.  Tomlinson. 

GA  UCJIE  (goshe),  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.,  left  handed  ;  hence 
fill-,  awkward,  unhandv.  Bescherelle. 

GA  UCIPER-IE  (gosh'e'r-i),  to.  A  ridiculously  awk- 
ward act.  C.  Kingsley. 

GAUG'ING,  ft.  [add.]  In  astron.,  an  estimating  of 
the  size,  number,  &c,  of  visible  stars  in  any  given 
field  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  anyrela- 
tive  number  of  stars  in  different  portions  of  the 
heavens.  LTerschel. 

GAUNTREE,  1 11.    A  frame  for  supporting  barrels 

GAUNTRY,      I      in  a  cellar  or  elsewhere. 

Walt.  Scott. 

GAVEL,  to.  The  mallet  of  a  chairman  in  a  publ 
assembly. 

GAY'-DI'ANG,  to.*  A  vessel  of  Anam,  generally 
with  two,  but  in  fine  weather  with  three  masts,  fifty 
to  sixty-five  feet  long,  with  lofty  triangular  sails. 
It  has  a  curved  deck,  in  construction  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  junk.  Imp.  Add. 

GAZE,  ii.*  [add.]  In  heraldry,  an  animal  borne  incoat 
armor,  full-faced,  is  said  to  be  at  gaze.      Brande. 

GEAR,  )  ft.     [add.]     To  throw  machinery  into 

GEAR'ING,  )  or  out  of  gear,  is  to  connect  or  discon- 
nect wheel-work  or  couplings.  Ogilvie. 

GEL-A-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.  {Gelatine,  and  Gr.  yevv£o>, 
to  produce.] 

Producing  or  yielding  gelatine.        Dunglison.. 

GEM'I-NATE,  a.  In  pairs  or  twains  ;  as  geminate 
flowers.  A.  Gray. 

GEM-MA'CEOUS  (jem-mii'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds  ;  of  the  nature  of  gems ;  resem- 
bling gems. 

GfiM'MA-TED,  a.    Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels. 

GEM-MXTION,  ft.  [add.]  In  eo'dl.,  reproduction  by 
buds,  asinpolvps.  See  (Jr.MMii'AiuTY.  Carpenter. 

GEM-MI-PAE't-TY,  n.  [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  ami  pa- 
rio,  to  produce.] 

In  zobl.,  the  faculty  of  reproducing  by  buds,  as  in 
polyps  and  some  other  animals.  The  buds  may 
either  remain  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  or  may 
separate   into  distinct  animals.  Dana. 

GEN-E-A-GEN'E-SIS,  n.    See  Paetiieno-Genesis. 

GEN-E-A-L5GT€-AL,  a.  [add.]  Genealogical  tree, 
a  family  lineage  or  genealogy  drawn  out  under  the 
form  of  a  tree  and  its  branches. 

GEN'E-EALE,  n.  [Fr.]  An  alarm  for  troops  by  drum 
beat.  Clarke. 

GEN-ER-X'TRIX,  n.  [L.]  That  which  by  its  mo- 
tion generates  aline,  surface,  or  solid. 

Dames'  Math.  Diet. 

GE-NI'AN,  a.     [add.]     [Gr.  ydveuw,  the  chin.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin;  as,  the  genian  pro- 
cesses. Dunglison. 

G-E-NET'IG-AL-IiY,  adv.    In  reference  to  origin. 
Dana. 

GEN'RE  (jan're),  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  a  class 
of  paintings  and  sculptures  which  represent  every 
dav  life  and  manners.  Fairholt. 

GEN-TEEL'ISII,  a.    Rather  genteel. 

GENTLE-GRAFT,  ft.  An  old  namo  for  shoemak- 
ing.  Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

GENTLE-MAN,—  Gentleman  Farmer,  one  who 
farms  his  own  estate.  Gentleman  Usher,  one  who 
ushers  visitors  into  the  presence  of  a  sovereign,  &c. 
Gentlemen  at  arms,  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen 
who  attend  the  sovereign  on  occasions  of  solemnity, 
as  to  chapel,  &c,  formerly  called  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners. Clarke. 

GE-0-CEN'TRIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  geocentric 
manner. 

GE-0-CY€'LI6,  a.-   Circling  the  earth  periodically. 
Craig. 

GE-O-DET'IG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy ;  as, 
geodetic  observers.  Nichol. 

GE-0-DET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  geodetic  manner. 

GE-0-DET'I€S,  n.     See  Geodesy.  Mchol. 

(';  i:-i  n/t  UiTAl.     See  Geologist. 

OE-O-LfiG'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  geological  manner. 

GE-QPII'A-GISM,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  eating 
earth.    See  Dirt-Eating.  Dunglison. 


GE-OPH'A-GIST,  to.  [Gr.  yrj,  earth,  and  ^ayw, 
to  eat.] 

One  who  has  a  diseased  appetite  for  eating  clay, 

.  chalk,_&c.  b        ** 

("i  Li "iK'GI-AN,  a.    Belonging  or  relating  to  Georgia. 
2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges,  kings  of  Great  Britain ;    as,  the   Geor- 
.  gian  era. 

GEE-MAIN',   \a.    Lit.,  near  akin;   hence,   closely 

GEE-MANE',  J      allied;  as,  " germain  to  the  mat- 

.  ter."  Shakes. 

GEE'Ml-NA-TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  germination. 
Dunglixon. 

GER'RY-MAN-DER,  v.  t.  In  America,  to  divide 
(as  a  state,  &c.)  into  local  districts  for  the  choice 
of  representatives  in  a  way  which  is  unnatural  and 
unfair,  with  a  view  to  given  political  party  an  ad- 
vantage over  its  opponent.  This  was  done  in  Mas- 
sachusetts at  a  time  when  Elbridge  Gerry  was  gov- 
ernor, and  hence  the  name;  though  it  is  now 
known  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure.  The 
term  gerrum-aiuh  ring  is  sometimes  used. 

Bartlett. 

GE-Rf-ND'IVE,  n.  The  future  passive  participle  in 
Latin.  Andreios. 

GESTANT,  a.    [L.  gero,  to  carry.] 

Bearing  within  ;  burdened;  as,  "clouds  gestant 

.  with  heat."  Mrs.  Browning. 

GEST'UR-ING  [jest'yur-ing),  «..  The  act  of  making 
gestures. 

GHETTO,  n.    [It.]    The  Jews' quarter  in  Rome. 
Dense. 

GlB,  r.  t.    To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib,  or  gibs. 

GIB,  ii.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wedge  in  connection 
with  a  key  or  screw  for  holding  parts  of  machinery 
together.  Weale. 

GIFF'-GAFF,  n.  Mutual  accommodation;  an  old 
phrase  used  by  Hugh  Latimer,  and  revived  by 
Walter  Scott. 

GI-;:a\"TI<-'_-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  gigantic  manner. 

GIM'LET-EYE,  to.    Asquint-eye.' 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

GIN'GAL,  n.    See  Jingall. 

GIN'-PXl/ACE,  n.    A  splendid  dram  shop. 

Dickens. 

GIP'SEY-HXT,  n.    A  lady's  straw  hat  with  broad 

GiED'LING,  ppr.  [add.]     Cutting  away  the  bark  in 
a  ring  around  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  killing  it. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 

GLX'BRXTE,  a.     [L.  glaher,  smooth.] 

Smooth  or  glabrous  from  age.  A.  Gray. 

GLX'CIAL  (gla'shal),  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
glaciers;  as.  glacial  phenomena.  Lyell. 

GLX'CI.VL-IST,  n.  One  who  attributes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  in  geology  to  glaciers. 

GLAD-I-X'TOR-SHIP,  ft.  Conduct  or  state  of  a 
gladiator. 

GLAIE'INE,  n.  A  kind  of  substance  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  some  thermal  waters.      Ogilvie. 

GLASS-£!RAB,  n.  A  name  given  to  one  species  of 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Phyllosoma,  which  is  trans- 
parent almost  as  glass.  Dana. 

GLASS'-GUTTEE,  ft.    One  who  cuts  glass. 

Simmonds. 

GLASS'-PAINT'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  staining  glass 
so  as  to  represent  painting.  Wright. 

GLASS'-PA'PEE,  n.  Paper  covered  with  finely 
pounded  glass,  and  used  like  sand-paper  for  abrasive 
purposes^  Simmonds. 

GLASS'-SOAP,  ft.  A  name  given  to  the  black  oxyd 
of  manganese,  by  glass-blowers.  Francis. 

OLAT'-CRS'CENT,  |«,     Having  something  of  a  blu- 

GLAU'CINE,  )     ish  hoary  appearance. 

Loudon. 

GLAF'GUS.  n.  The  scientific  name  given  by  Forster 
to"a  genus  of  nudibranehiate  mollusks,  found  in  the 
warmer  latitudes,  floating  in  the  open  sea,  beauti- 
fully colored  with  blue  ;  they  swim  on  their  back 
vorv  swiftly.  Dana. 

CLAVE,  n.  [add.]  A  curved  cutting  weapon  having 
its  edge  on  the  outer  curve,  and  fastened  to  the  end 
ofa  pole.     Also  spelt  Glaive.  Foshroke. 

GLAZED,  a.  Noting  a  dull  glassy  appearance ;  as, 
glaee&eyea.  De  Quincey. 

GLEBE'-LANT),  ft.    Land  belonging  to  a  church. 

GLE-BOS'I-TY,  n.    Fullness  of  clods.  Wright. 

GLEN-LIV'ET,  n.  A  superior  Scotch  whiskey,  so 
called  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  made. 

J.  Wilson. 

GLINT,  v.  i.  To  glance ;  to  peep  forth,  as  a  flower 
from  the  bud.  Bunts. 

GLINT,  ft.     A  glance  or  flash. 

GLOB-r-LAR'I-TY,     )«.    The  stato  of  being  glob- 

CLOr.'U-LOUS-NESS,  j      ular. 

Gl.o-f IIID'I-ATE,  (i.  In  hot.,  having  barbs;  as, 
glochidiate bristles.  A.  Gray. 

(.1..  iM'EE-ITLE,  to.  Ahead  or  dense  cluster  of  (low- 
or3  Senslow, 


X,    E,    &c,    long.— I.,    E,    &c,    short.-C.\.S.E,    FXE,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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GL0T-T5L'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ykuma,  a  tongue,  and 
Adyoy,  discourse.] 

The  science  "I'  tongues  or  language. 

GLOVE'-STRUTOU'El!  (glfiv'-),  n.     An  instrument 
for  stretching  gloves  before  first  putting  them  on. 
Simmonds. 

GLOWER  (glour),  •».  i.    To  staro  angrily. 

Tliackeray . 

GLOW'ER-ING  (glou'er-ing),  ppr.  or  a.  Staring 
with  anger. 

GLU'GOSE,  n.  A  kind  of  potato  starch  used  in  tho 
arts  for  stiffening  goods,  &c.  Simmonds. 

GLt3E'ING,ra.  The  net  of  cemonting with  glue;  the 
state  of  being  thus  cemented. 

GLU'MAL,  a.    In  bot.,  characterized  by  a  glume. 
Craig. 

GLU-MELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  The  inner  husks  of  the 
Howe  is  of  grasses.  A.  Gray. 

©LIT'TINE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  from  the  glu- 
ten of  grain,  and  nearly  identical  with  albumen. 

GLYPII'O-GRAPII,  n.  A  plate  made  by  glyphog- 
raphy. 

GLYPII-O-GRAPII'IG,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  gly- 
phography. 

GLY-PIIOG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  yM<t>io,  to  engrave, 
and  ypa<j»],  a  drawing.] 

A  process  of  etching  by  means  of  voltaic  electri- 
city, by  which  a  raised  copy  of  a  drawing  is  made, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  block  to  print  from  as  in 
common  typography.  The  surface  of  a  metallic 
plate  is  blackened  and  covered  with  a  varnish  or 
composition  which  will  resist  the  action  of  the 
agents  used  in  the  battery ;  through  this  varnish, 
&~c.,  tho  design  or  drawing  is  traced  with  a  needle 
or  other  tool,  the  varnish,  Ac.,  is  suitably  hardened, 
and  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  electrotype  process. 
The  effect  is  to  produce  a  plate  with  a  raised  device, 
differing  in  this  from  the  result  in  the  case  of  an 
electro-tint  which  has  a  sunken  device,  or  one  in 
intaglio.  Penny  Cyc. 

GNARR,  m.    A  knot  in  wood.  Chaucer. 

GNARL,  n.    A  knot  in  wood.  Clarke. 

GO,  11.    The  fashion  or  mode ;  as,  quite  the  go ;  noisy 
merriment ;  as,  a  high  go.     [Coll.'] 
2.  A  slang  term  for  a  glass  of  spirits.        Wright. 

GoAT-KE',  n.  A  small  tuft  of  hair  under  tho  chin. 
[Sportive.] 

GOAT'-MOTII,  n.  A  large  moth  (Cossus  ligniper- 
da),  the  caterpillar  of  which  lives  upon  the  wood  of 
the  oak,  and  the  willow.  Wright. 

GOB'E-LIN,  v.     [add.]     A  printed  worsted  cloth  for 
covering  chairs,  sofas,  oca,  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 
Wright. 

Go '--CART,  n*  A  small  machine  or  frame-work 
without  a  bottom  and  moving  on  castors,  designed 
to  support  children  while  learning  to  walk. 

Craig. 

GOF'FER,  v.  t.    To  plait  or  flute,  as  lace,  &c. 

GoF'FER,  ii.    An  old  word  for  ruffle.      JTalUwell. 

GOF'KER-ING,  a.  Noting  the  operation  of  crimping 
or  fluting  linen,  lace,  &c.  Ilalliwell. 

GOjEVFER-ffB-ROiCOHE,  n.  A  kind  of  plaited  trim- 
ming or  quilling  for  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  elderly 
ladies.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-GLOTII,  n.  Cloth  woven  with  threads  of 
gold. 

GOLD'tfN-PIIEAS'ANT,  ».«  A  species  of  bird 
(Pli.asianns  pi<ius),  a  native  of  (.'hi  na,  and  esteemed 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  genus  from  the  richness  and 
multiplicity  of  the  tints  of  its  plumage.      Ogiloie. 

GOLD'-FOIL,  n.  Thin  sheets  of  gold  used  by  dent- 
ists and  others.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-LAT'TEN,  n.  Thin  plates  of  gold;  thin 
plates  of  other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

GOM'EB-IL,  n.    A  blockhead.    [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

OOOSE'-FLiiSII,  n.     Flesh  roughened  with  cold. 

G0<  >SE'-PIE,  ii.    A  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry. 

GOS'iSAN  (goz'zan),  n.  Decomposed  rock,  usually 
reddish  or  ferruginous,  forming  the  upper  part  of  a 
metallic  vein,  and  owing  its  reddish  color  mainly  to 
decomposed  pyrites.  Dana. 

GOS-SAN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  or  producing 
gossan.  Dana. 

GOS'SIP-Y,  a.    Full  of  gossip. 

GOURDE,  TO.     [Sp.  gordo,  large.] 

A  term  used  in  Cuba,  Ilayti,  &c,  for  tho  colonial 
dollar.  Simmonds. 

G  RlB'BEE,  n.    One  who  seizes  or  grabs. 

GRAB'BING,  ii.    The  act  of  seizing  or  grabbing. 

GR.VD'A-TO-RY,  a.  [add.]  Adapted  for  progres- 
sion or  forward  movement.  Craig. 

GRA-Di'NES  (gra-dcenz),  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  Seats  raised 
over  each  other  ;  as,  "the  gradines  o(  t\\a  amphi- 
theater." Layard. 


GRAIL,  n.  (Derived  by  llevse,  through  the  old  Fr. 
great,  or  graah.  fron.the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
gradvM  .)  The  Holy  Grail,  according  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  middle  ages,  was  the  cup  used  by  our 
Savior  in  dispensing  the  wineat  the  last  supper.  By 
some  it  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathca,  who  received  into  it  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  Redeemer's  wounds  as  he  hung  on 
the  cross.  By  others  it  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  downfr 
ted  to  tho  chargi 
it  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  This  cup,  accordi 
to  the  legend,  if  approached  by  any  but  a  perfectly 
pure  and  holy  person,  would  be  borne,  away  and  van- 
ish from  then- sight.  This  led  to  the  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  which  was  to  be  sought  for  on  every  side  by 
a  knight  who  was  perfectly  chaslc.  in  thought,  word, 
and  act.  It  is  to  this  that' some  of  the  later  English 
poets  have  referred,  especially  Tennyson  in  his  Sir 
Galahad : 

"Sometime-  nn  li.ni'lv  mountain  meres 
I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 

I  Itoat.  tiil  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light  ! 

Three  nngeU  bear  il.ollolv  Grail: 

With  folded  foot,  in  st.>!i  <  of  white, 

Ou  sweeping  wings  they  sail." 

GRAIN,  il.      Against  the  grain,  against  the  fibers 

of  wood;  hence,  unwillingly. 
0 RAIX'AGE,  11.    Duties  on  grain. 
GRAIN'ING,  ii.     [add.]     A  process  in   tanning  by 
which  a  gran  ular  appearance  is  given  to  leather. 
Tomliiison. 
GRAINS,  ii.  pi.    [add.]    A  kind  of  harpoon  with  sev- 
eral barbed  points.  Simmonds. 
GRAIP,  n.    A  dung-fork.    [Scotch.']  Bums. 
GRlL'-LA-TO'-RES,  ii.  pi*  [L.  grallator,  one  who 
walks  on  stilts.] 

A  group  of  birds  which  are  long  legged  waders, 
including  cranes,  herons,  plovers,  snipes';  &c. 

Iconoq.  Enei/c. 
GRAM-MXT'I-eO  IIIS-T5R're-AL,  a.    Havin'gref- 
erence  at  once  to  grammatical  usage  and  historical 
modes  of  interpretation ;  as,  the  grammatico-his- 
torical  sense  of  a  passage.  Bibliotheca  Sac. 

GRAND'I-OSE,  a.     [L.]     Swelling  in  style  or  man- 
ner. 
GEAND-I-OS'I-TY,  n.    Swell  of  style  or  manner; 

one  who  is  grand. 
GRAN-U-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Full  of  granulations. 

GRAN-U'LI-FORM,  a.  In  min.,  having  an  irregu- 
lar granular  structure.  Craig. 

GRAPE'-SUG'AR,  n.  A  kind  of  sugar  called  by 
chemists  glucose,  which  has  only  one  third  the 
sweetening  effect  of  cane  sugar.  It  does  not  exist 
(as  the  name  would  imply)  "in  the  juice  of  grapes, 
but  is  formed  therefrom  in  small  incrustations  on 
raisins,  &c.  It  gives  honey  its  sweetness,  anil  may 
be  obtained  from  starch.  Gregory. 

GRAPH'I-TOID,  a.  [From  graphite,  and  Gr.  eBos, 
resemblance.] 

Resembling  graphite  or  plumbago.  Dana. 

GRAP'PLING,  ii.  A  laying  fa-t  hold  of;  also,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  seized  and  held. 

GRAP-TO-LIT'I€,  a.  Containing  graptolites  ;  as,  a 
qraptolitic  slate.  Dana. 

GRASPTNG,  11.     A  seizing  strongly  with  tho  hands. 

GRASS'-CLOTH,  ii.  A  fine,  light  quality  of  cloth 
resembling  linen,  made  from  the  Urtica  nivea  and 
other  plants.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

GRASS'-OIL,  ii.  A  name  given  to  some  essential 
oils  obtained  from  scented  grasses  in  India. 

Simmonds. 

GRAVEL-GAR,  n.    A  car  for  transporting  gravel. 

GRAVEL-PIT,  n.    A  pit  from  which  gravel  is  dug. 

GRAVING-DOCK,  n.    A  dock  into  which  ships  are 
taken  to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  cleaned,  &e. 
_      _  Simmonds. 

GRAVI-TA-TIVE,  a.  Causing  to  gravitate  ;  tending 
to  a  center.  Coleridge. 

GRA/VY-DISIT,  ix.    A  large  table-dish  for  a  pieco  of 
meat,  with  a  well  or  depression  at  one  end  for  gravy. 
Simmonds. 

GRAZ'ING,  11.    [add.]     Tho  act  of  feeding  on  grass. 

GREAVE,  v.  t.    To  bream  a  ship's  bottom",  or  cleanse 
it  by  burning  off  the  adhering  grass,  sediment,  &e. 
Simmonds. 

GRECQ  P7?(grck),  n.  [Fr.]  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing coffee-grounds,  being  a  metallic  vessel  minutely 
perforated  at  the  bottom,  through  which  boiling 
water  is  poured.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  coffee- 
pot  having  this  contrivance. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  n.  The  eastern  church;  that 
part  of  Christendom  which  separated  from  the  Ro- 
man or  western  church  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Russia,  Greece,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  and  is 
governed  by  patriarchs.  Mosheim. 


Did. 


Ugly;  frightful.    ('.  Kings!,!/. 


used  for  ship  building-  or  tiinu 
ing  to  the  quality.     The  &re 

and  Guiana  is  the  'Lauras  eld,,, 
it  is  also  Cogvvood  iu  the  forme 
latter  locality,  Appl 

GRE'GBEE,  n.    An  African  tali; 

&  P.  Mills. 

(I  REN-A-DIL'LO,  11.  A  cabinet  wood  from  the  West 
Indies,  called  also  Grenada  Cocus,  being  a  lighter 
species  of  the  common  cocoa. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GEEX'A-DINE,  n.  A  thin  silk  used  for  ladies'  dresses, 
shawls,  &e. 

GREW'SOME,  1 

GRUESOME.   I 

GRID'I-RON,  n.  [add.]  A  frame  used  for  drawing 
vessels  out  of  water  to  be  docked  and  repaired. 

Simmonds. 

GRIEVE,   In.      [Sax.    gerefa,  or  Gael,   graf.]      In 

< i i;  10 EVE,  (  Scotland,  a  manager  of  a  farm  or  over- 
seer of  any  work  ;  a  reeve;  a  "manorial  bailiff. 

Ogilvie. 

GRIL'LING,  ii.    Tito  act  of  broiling  over  coals. 

G  GILSE,  n.  A  young  salmon  on  its  first  return  from 
sea.  John  Wilson. 

GRIPPE  (grip),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  name  for  the 
influenza  or  epidemic  catarrh.  Dunglison. 

GRIT,  n.  [add.]  Firmness  and  sharpness  of  mind. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

GROG'GI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  groggy,  hence, 
staggering;  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  i'oot  of  a 
horse,  which  causes  him  to  move  in  an  uneasv,  hob- 
bling manner.  White's  Vet.  Diet. 

GRtiC.'GY,  a.  Tipsy  or  overcome  with  grog,  causing 
a  man  to  stagger  or  stumble;  hence,  applied  by 
pugilists  to  one  weakened  in  a  fight  so  as  to  stag- 
ger. So  a  horse  is  said  to  be  groggy  when  he 
moves  in  an  uneasy,  hobbling  manner,  owing  to  a 
tenderness  about  the  feet.  While's   Vet.  Diet. 

GROIN,  n,  [add.]  In  coast-engineering,  a  frame 
of  wood-work  across  a  beach  to  accumulate  and  re- 
tain shingle.  Weale. 

GROOVING,  n.  The  act  of  making  grooves ;  grooves 


M.U 


Act  of  touching  the  ground  ;  as, 


GROUNDING, 

of  a  ship. 

2.  Thorough  instruction;  as,  to  have  a  ground- 
ing in  some  branch  of  knowledge. 

GROEND'-LINE,  n.  In  descriptive  geometry,  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
plane  or  projection. 

GROUND'-PLXN,  n.  The  surface  representation 
of  the  divisions  of  a  building.  Simmonds. 

GROUND'-PLANE,  n.  In  perspective,  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  projection. 

GROUND'-SQUIR'REL,  n.*  A  variety  of  the 
squirrel  family,  of  a  reddish  color,  with  blackish 
stripes  on  itsjides.  Ogilvie. 

GROUND'-TIER  (-teer),  n.  The  lowest  tier  of 
casks  in  a  vessel's  hold.  Totten. 

2.  The  lowest  range  of  boxes  in  a  theater. 

Simmonds. 

GKorP'EE,  [ii.    A  "West-Indian  name  for  several 

(IRDOR'ER,  [  species  of  Serranus,  a  fish  of  the 
perch  family.  Simmonds. 

GRi  >UT,  v.  t.  To  fill  up  with  thin  coarse  mortar,  as 
the  joints  between  stones. 

GROWN'-UP,  pp.  or  a.    Of  full  size  or  age. 

GROYNE.     See  Groin. 

GEU'MOSE,  n.     [L.  grumus,  a  little  heap.] 

In  bot.,  clustered  in  grains  at  intervals  ;  grumons. 

Craig. 

GRI  MR'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  surly,  dissatisfied. manner  ; 
as,  to  answer  grumpily. 

GUE'FAW,  «.     A  loud  burst  of  laughter.      Wilson. 

GUlL'LE-AlOT,  n.  [Fr.]  Another  name  for  Dove- 
kik,  which  see.  Kane. 

GI'IX'EA-GRASS,  n.  A  tall  strong  forage  grass 
(I'anicum  ma.vimum  of  Jaequin)  introduced  from 
tho  "West  coast  of  Africa  into  the  West-Indies  and 
Southern  States  of  America.  Simmonds. 

GVl'PUHE,n.  [Fr.]  An  imitation  of  antique  lace 
which  is  durable,  le-s  expensive,  and  equally  beau- 
tiful. The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  gimp. 
Simmonds. 

GUROII,  n.  A  ravine,  or  dry  water  course  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  Bbwitt. 

GULF'-STREAM,  n.  A  current  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the 
United  States,  and  continuing  over  the  north-east- 
ern Atlantic.  It  is  characterized  bv  the  warmth  of 
its  waters.  B.  Franliin. 

GU.M'-WOOn.  n.  A  wood  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
a  dark  mahogany  color  with  a  blue  or  purplish- 
gray  east.       "  Appletou's  .Vecli.  Diet. 
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GUN'-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  9  parts  of  copper  and 
1  part  of  tin,  used  for  cannon,  &c. 

Appleton's  Meek.  Did. 

GTTN'JAH,  n.  A  name  in  India  for  the  dried  hemp- 
plant  (Cannabis  satira)  from  which  the  resinous 
juice  has  not  been  removed ;  it  is  smoked  for  its 
narcotic  effects.  Johnston. 

GUN'-PORT,  n.    An  opening  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon. 

GUN'POW-DEE  TEA,  n.  A  species  of  fine  green 
tea,  each  leaf  of  which  is  rolled  round. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

GUE'GLE,  n.    A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid. 

TJiompson. 

GTJE'GLET,  n.  A  porous  earthen  jar  for  cooling 
water  by  evaporation.  Oailvie. 

GUE'GLING-LY,  a.    In  a  gurgling  manner. 

GtJE'GOYLE.    See  Gargoyle. 

GUE'RY,  n.    A  small  fort  in  India.  Craig. 

GUT,  n.  [add.]     The  substance  made  by  pulling  in 
two  a  silkworm  when  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon,  and 
drawing  it  out  into  a  thread.    This  when  dry  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  is  used  as  part  of  a  fish-line. 
Tomlinson. 

GttT'TA  PEE'CTIA  (por'tcha),  n*  [From  the  Malay 
gutta,  gum,  and  percha,  tho  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  procured.] 

A  substance  exuding  from  a  tree  of  the  East- 
Indies,  and  used,  when  "hardened,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  caoutchouc.  Tomlinson. 

GUT'TATE,  a.     [L.  gutta,  a  drop.] 

Noting  a  spotted  appearance,  as  if  by  something 
dropped.  A.  Gray. 

GUT'TEE-ING,  n.  [add.]  Gutters  or  channels  for 
carrying  off  water  from  tho  roofs  of  houses. 

Ogilvie. 

GtTj,  n.  A  person  of  queer  looks  or  dress ;  a  term 
derived  from  grotesque  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
which  are  dressed  up  by  boys  and  exhibited  in  the 
streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  being  tho  day  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Dickens.     Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

GY-N^E-CFUM,  n.  [Gr.  yvvoxneiov,  women's  resi- 
dence.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  large  house  among  the  ancients 
appropriated  to  females.     Foshroke.      Tennyson. 

2.  The  united  pistils  of  a  flower  taken  together. 

A.  Gray. 

GYM-NO-eX.E'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  yv^vbs,  naked,  and 
icapTrbs,  fruit.] 

In  hot.,  naked  fruited;  having  no  pubescence 
about  the  fruit.  Ile/islow. 

GY-EOID'AL,  a.  Spiral  in  arrangement  or  action. 
In  crystallography,  having  certain  planes  arranged 
spirally,  so  that  they  incline  all  to  the  right,  oirall 
to  the 'left  of  a  vertical  line.  In  optics,  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  circularly  or  spirally  to  the 
right  or  left.  Dana. 

GY'EO-SOOPE,  n.  [Gr.  yvpoa,  to  bend,  and  <™ojrew, 
to  observe.] 

An  instrument  in  various  forms,  invented  by 
Prof.  "W.  E.  Johnson  (by  whom  it  was  called  Ro- 
tascope)  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  rota- 
tion and  the  composition  of  rotations,  particularly 
as  affected  by  inertia  and  gravity.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  heavy  rotating  wheel  variously  sus- 
pended in  rings,  &c.  With  an  instrument  of  this 
kind,  very  delicately  constructed,  Mons.  Foucault 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  visible  the  effect  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  C.  S.  J/yman. 

GYTE,  n.  Delirious ;  senselessly  extravagant ;  as, 
the  man  is  clean  gyte.  Walt.  Scott. 


Name  retained  by  the  lower  class  of  Canadians  of 
French  origin.  Ogilvie. 

KA-BFPTT-E  (a-bit'u-a),  n.  One  habituated  to  a 
certain  place,  employment,  &c. ;  as,  an  habitue  of  a 
theater.  Bescherelle. 

IlXCH'URE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  the  short 
lines  of  the  map-engraver,  used  in  delineating  sur- 
faces, especially  mountains. 

IlXCH'URE,  v.  t.  In  map-engraving,  to  cover  with 
hachures.  Silliman's  Journal. 

HACK,  )n.    [add.]     In   Eng.,   a  family  horse 

II  XCK'NEY,  j  used  in  all  kinds  of  work,  as  distin- 
guished from  hunting  and  earriago  horses. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

HXCE7ING  GOUGII,  n.    A  slight  teazing  cough. 
Wright. 

IlXCK'LING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  separating 
the  coarse  part  of  hemp  from  the  fine. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Did. 

nAD.T'T,  n.     [Ar.  had),  pilgrimage.] 

A  Mohammedan    pilgrim   to  Mecca;  hence,  in  a 
wider  sense,  a  title  of  honor.  G.  W.Curtis. 
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H^E-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  al^a,  blood,  and  Aoyos, 

discourse.] 
The  science  of  the  blood.  Craig. 

HXG,  n.     [add.]     A  division  or  enclosure  of  wood  to 

be  cut ;  a  quagmire.  Wright.     Walt.  Scott. 

IlXG'BUT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  Jiacquehute.]    A  name  given 

to  the  harquebus  when  its  butt  was  bent  down   or 

hooked  to  hold  it  more  readily  ;  from  the  German 

word  hake,  hook.  Foshroke. 

HAG-1-QC'RA-CY,  n.    [Gr.  ayios,  holy,  and  /cpai-ew, 

to  govern.] 
The  government  of  the  priesthood;  hierarchy. 
Ogilvie. 
HAIL,  v.  i.    [add.]    To  hail  from,  is  familiarly  used 

in  England  and  America  for  to  assign  one's  place 

of  abode. 
HAIL'-STOBM,  n.    A  storm  accompanied  with  hail. 
IlAlE'-DEESS'EB,  'm.     One   who  dresses  or  cuts 

hair. 
IlAlE'-GLOVES,    n.  pi.    Gloves  of  horse  hair  used 

for  rubbing  the  skin.  t  Simmonds. 

IlAlE'-LINE,  n.     [add.]     A*  very  slender  line. 
HAiE-SEAT'ING,  n.    Hair-cloth  for  the  seats  of 

chairs,  &c.  Simmonds. 

HAIE'-SHIET,  n.    A  shirt  made  of  hair,  worn  to 

mortify  the  body. 
IlAlE'-SPBING,   n.    A  fine  wire  in  a  watch  which 

gives  motion  to  the  balauce-wheel. 
IIAIE'-STEOKE,  n.    A  delicate  stroke  in  writing. 
HA'KIM   (ha'keern),  n.     [Ar.].  Lit.,  a  wise  man; 

hence,  a  physician,  and  sometimes  a  ruler. 

Ueyse. 
HJLLF.to.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half.  Wright. 
HALF'-BIND'ING,  n.    A  style  of  book-binding  in 

which  tho  backs  and  corners  are  in  leather,  and  the 

sides  in  paper  or  cloth. 
HALF'-BOABD'EE,  n.    One  that  takes  dinner  only. 
HALF'-BOUND,  a.  Having  only  the  back  in  leather, 

as  a  book. 
HALF'-BEEED,  n.  A  person  descended  from  parents 

of  different  races  ;  as,  a  Canadian  half-breed. 
IIALF'-BEED,    a.    [add.]     Imperfectly  acquainted 

with  the  rules  "I'  good-breeding.     Also,  a  race  horse 

not  full  blooded;    a  coursing  dog  not  completely 

trained.  Simmonds. 

HALF'  €lP,  n.  [add.]    A  slight  salutation  with  tho 


pap, 


Shakes. 


HALF'-HEAET'ED,   a.    "Wanting  in  affection;  un- 


Of  half  tho  ordinary  length, 
An  imperfect 


nALF'-LfiNGTH, 
as  a  picture. 

IIALF'-ME AS'UEE    (rneWur), 
plan  or  effort. 

nALF'-PEICE,  n.  Half  tho  ordinary  price ;  a  re- 
duced charge  at  a  theater,  &c,  for  admission  late  in 
the  evening._  Dickens. 

niLF'-TE-EETE',  a.  Terete,  but  flattened  on  one 
side.  ffenslow. 

HALF'-TIDE,  n.  Expiration  of  half  the  tide  or  six 
hours. 

IIALF'-TINT,  n.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  middle  or  inter- 
mediate tint.     See  Tint. 

HALF'-YEAE,  n.    Space  of  six  months. 

HAL-I-OG'EA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  SA;,  sea,  and  ypa<£u,  to 
describe.] 
A  description  of  the  sea.  Craig. 

HALL'AGE,  n.    Toll  paid  for  goods  sold  in  a  hall. 

HALL'-MAEK,  n.    The  official  stamp  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  and  oilier  assay  offices  to  gold  and 
silver  articles,  as  showing  their  purity.     [Eng.] 
Simmonds. 

nA'LOTs'D  (halode),  a.    Surrounded  with  a  halo. 

llXM'MEB  FISH,  n.  A  rapacious  fish  of  the  shark 
family,  called  also  the  hammer-headed  shark,  from 
the  shape  of  its  head,  the  sides  of  which  extend 
into  transverse  processes,  so  as  to  afford  a  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a  hammer.  Cuvier. 

HXM'SIIACK-LE  (-shak'kl),  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  a 
rope  binding  tho  head  to  one  of  tho  fore  legs ;  as,  to 
liamsluickle  a  horse  or  cow.  Hence,  to  bind  or  re- 
strain. Wright. 

nXMTr-LOSE,  n.    [L.  hamus,  a  hook.] 

In  hot.,  bearing  at  the  end  a  small  hook. 

A.  Gray. 

nlN'AP,  n.  A  rich  goblet  or  tankard  of  silver  or 
gold,  used  on  state  occasions.  Wright. 

nAND'BILL,  n.  A  loose  printed  sheet  to  be  circu- 
lated or  stuck  up  for  some  public  announcement;  a 
small  bill  or  pruning  hook.  Simmonds. 

HlND'-GUlDE,  n.  An  instrument  for  giving  a  good 
position  to  tho  hands  in  playing  on  the  pianoforte. 
Simmonds. 

nXND'I-eAP,  n.  A  race  in  which  the  horses,  under 
the  direction  of  an  umpire,  carry  different  weights 


HAT 


according  to  their  age  and  character  for  speed,  &c, 
with  a  view  to  equalize  the  chances  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  term  is  also  applied  to  foot  races,  boat 
races,  and  other  contests,  in  which  some  of  the  com- 
petitors are  placed  in  advance  of  others  at  starting, 
with  a  view  to  equalize  the  chances. 

Sporting  Did. 

IIXND'I-€AP-PEE,  n.  The  umpire  of  a  handicap 
race. 

IIAND'LING,  n.  [add.]  Among  painters,  the  mode 
of  using  one's  pencil ;  mode  of  touch.      Fairholt. 

IIAND'-OE'GAN,  n.  A  barrel-organ  turned  by  hand. 

IIAND'SEL,  n.  [add.]  The  word  handsel  or  han- 
sel is  much  used  as  a  familiar  term  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  denote  not  merely  the  first  use  of 
a  thing,  but  any  thing  given  in  hand,  as  earnest 
money,  some  gift  or  purchase  at  a  particular  season, 
the  first  money  received  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  the 
morning,  the  first  money  taken  at  a  shop  newly 
opened,  the  first  present  sent  to  a  young  woman  on 
her  wedding  day,  &c.  Craig. 

HXND'SEL,  ii.  t.  [add.]  To  liandsel  a  person  is  to 
present  him  with  some  gift,  or  with  something 
purchased  at  a  particular  time  or  place;  also  to 
give  him  earnest  money.  Craig. 

nXND'SELSD  (kand'seld),  pp.  [add.]  Endowed 
with  handsel. 

IlXND'SEL  MON'DAY,  n.  The  Monday  after  New 
Year  when  handsels  or  presents  are  given  to  serv- 
ants, children,  &c.  Hone's  Every  Day  Book. 

ILANK'EB,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  hang  about;  as,  to 
hunker  about  a  door.  Thackeray. 

11  XN'SAED,  n.  [add.]  A  title  given  to  the  reports 
of  proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament,  from  tho 
name  of  the  publisher.  Simmonds. 

IlXN'SEL.    See  Handsel. 

HXN'SOM-CXB,  n.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] A  two-wheeled  cab,  having  the  driver 
perched  on  an  elevated  seat  behind.     Simmonds. 

HARD,  n.  A  kind  of  pier  or  landing  place  for  boats 
on  a  river.  Marryat. 

HARD'-BAKE,  n.  A  sweetmeat  of  baked  sugar  or 
treacle  spread  out  thin.     ]_Eng.~\  Thackeray. 

HARD  BY,  adv.  Very  near;  as,  "hard  hy.  a  cot- 
tage chimney  smokes."  Milton. 

IIABD'-IlXCK,  n.    Popular  name  of  a  very  astring- 
ent plant  (Sj,ir<  a  toim  ntosa),  common  in  pastures. 
Bartlett. 

JIU:n'Isn,  a.     Somewhat  hard. 

HAED'-MONEY  (miin'ny),  n.  Coin  as  distinguished 
from  paper  money. 

HAi:i''-l'i:r>SZ:D'(-prest),  a.    Pressed  very  hard. 

HXED-PUSIISD'  (pusht),  a.    Urged  by  difficulties. 

11ARI)'-EUN,  a.  Greatly  pressed  ;  as,  lie  was  hard- 
run  for  time,  money,  &c. 

HAED'-TACK.    Among  seamen,  sea-bread. 

Kane. 

HAED'-WOOD,  n.  A  common  name  for  wood  of  a 
solid  texture,  as  birch,  ash,  &c,  in  opposition  to 
pine,  &c.  Bartlett. 

HXED'-WOODS,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  woods 
of  a  very  'close  texture,  as  box,  &c.  used  by 
turners.  Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

IIAU'I.E-QTJIN-DUCK,  n.  A  species  of  duck  (Clan- 
gula  histrionica)  found  in  Hudson's  Bay,  of  an 
ash-color,  the  male  being  fantastically  streaked 
with  gray.  Cuvier. 

IIAU-MO-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  bringing  or  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  accordance. 

HAR'XESS-eASK,  n.  A  tub  on  a  vessel's  desk 
for  receiving  the  daily  allowance  of  salted  provi- 
sions; called  also  harness-tub.  Simmonds. 

HAB'NESS-MAK'EE,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  har- 
nesses, and  horso  trappings.  Booth. 

Il.VKTY-EA'GLE,  n*  An  aecipitrine  bird  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  [Ilarpyia  destructor  of 
Xinn.,  or  Tlirasatins  harpyia  of  modern  zoologies. 
It  is  noted  for  its  formidable  claws  and  great 
strength.  Icon.  Encyc. 

nAsil'EESII,  )  n.     A  preparation  much  used  in  the 

HASHISH,  )  East  as  a  narcotic,  made  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hemp-plant  with  (be 
addition  of  a  little  fresh  butter;  its  effect,  in  small 
doses  is  moderately  exhilarating,  but  by  increasing 
the  dose  an  intoxication  is  produced  al  tended  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  happiness.  If  taken  too  freely 
result 


death  has  sometimes  1 


dted. 


Jolniston 


IIAT'-BXND,  n.     [add.]     A  band  of  crape,  &c.,  worn 
on  the  hat  by  persons  in  mourning.      Iliackeray. 

nXT'TI-SHER'IF,  n.     [subs.]     [Ar.  chati,  writing, 
and  sclier if,  noble  or  imperial] 

Lit.,  imperial  hand-wiiting  ;  a  term  m  Turkey  for 
a  decree  countersigned  by  the  Sultan  with  these 
words:  "Let  it  be  done,  accordingly,"  thus  invest- 
ing the  decree  with  tho  highest  possible  authority. 


Eiias  Biggs. 


A,  E,  &c,    long.- 


-A,  E,    &c,   short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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HAT'TING,  ft.     The  business  of  making  hats. 

HAUL/AGE,  ft.     Act  of  hauling  ;  charge  for  hauling. 
Clamhe. 

IIAUL'ER,  ft.  One  who  hauls,  as  a  fisherman  who 
pulls  in  a  cast-net,  &c.  Craig. 

HAUT'BOY-IST  (hC'boy-ist),  ft.  A  player  on  tho 
hautboy. 

IIA.V'.fi'N-AGE,  ft.     Harbor  dues. 

HAWK'-OWL,  n.  A  largo  species  of  owl  (Stryuwyc- 
tea  of  Lin  meus),  called  also  Snowy-Owl.  It  inhabits 
the  north  of  both  continents,  builds  on  high  rooks, 
and  pursues  hares,  grouse,  &c.  Cuvier. 

Ill  Y'-BAND,  n.    A  baud  or  ropo  of  twisted  hay. 
Simmon  ds. 

IIAY'TI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  the  island  of  Hayti. 

H&Z'ARD  TA'BLE,  ft.  A  table  for  playing  at  games 
Of  chance.  Clarke. 

IIAZ'ING,  ft.    The  act  of  harassing  or  annoying. 

1IEAI)-ING-D0WN,  n.  In  hortia.,  the  cutting 
down  of  the  branches  or  head  of  trees  or  vegetables. 

II 8. ID'  MASTER,  ft.  The  head  or  chief  of  a  school, 
,%a.  Conybeare. 

HfAL'ING,  a.  [add.]  That  heals  or  assuages;  the 
healing  art,  medicine. 

HEALTII'-OF'FI-CER,  ft.  One  charged  with  the 
protection  of  a  place  against  infectious  diseases. 

IIEiirni'-EUG,  ft.    A  rug  in  front  of  the  hearth. 
Simmonds. 

flSAT'IJSTG-LY,  adv.     [add.]    In  a  heating  manner. 

II HAVE,  ft.  [add.]  A  horizontal  dislocation  in  a 
metallic  lode,  taking  place  at  an  intersection  with 
another  lode.  Dana. 

limine  of  the  sea,  an  impulse  from  the  swell  of  the 
sea  advancing,  retarding,  or  altering  tho  course  of 
a  vessel.  Ogilvie. 

HEAVY-BUILT',  a.  So  built  as  to  have  a  cumber- 
some movement;  clumsy.  Clarke. 

HE  AVT-GAIT'ED,  a.  Moving  heavily  and  slowly ; 
as,  ■'  heapu-wtited  toads."  Shakes. 

HEAV'Y-HEART'ED,  a.    Borne  down  with  sorrow. 

HEAVY  MET'AL,  ft.  Guns  of  a  large  caliber  ;  as, 
to  carry  heavy  metal.  Toiten. 

HEA  VY-WEIG  IIT'ED  (-wa'ted),  a.  Having  a  heavy 
weight  put  on  ;  as,  a  race  horse. 

HlB'S-TATE,  a.     [L.]     Obtuse ;  dull. 

IIEe-TO-eOT'Y-LIZffD  (-kot'e-lizd),  a.  Changed 
into  a  hectoeotylus;  as  happens  to  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  male  of  a  kind  of  cuttle-lish.  Dana. 

IllCfc'-  1'0-eOT'Y-LUS,  ft.  [Gr.  e/crd;,  out  of  or  sepa- 
rate from,  and  kotuAtj,  a  small  cup.] 

The  arm  of  a  kind  of  eutlte-iish,  which  takes  on  a 
modified  form  and  bears  tho  male  generative  or- 
gans;  and  which  separates  from  the  male,  so  as  to 
swim  free,  in  which  state  it  performs  its  appointed 
functions.  Dana. 

HED'E-ROSE,  a.    [L.  hedera,  ivy.] 

Pertaining  to  ivy ;  full  of  ivy.  Ash. 

Iliilxn:'-SCIIOOL,  ft.  An  open  air  school  beside  a 
hedge,  in  Ireland.  Kohl. 

HEEL'-TAPS,  n.pl.  Wine  or  liquor  at  the  bottom 
of  a  glass.  Huttiwell.    Dickens. 

IIE-LI'A€-AL,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  helix  ; 
as,  a  he/iaral  current  of  electricity.         Lardner. 

IIf:L/l--SOID,  )a.  [add.]   Spiral;   spirally  curved 

HEL-I-eOID'AL,  f  like  tho  spire  of  a  univalve 
shell.  Dana. 

HK'H-0-€IIBOME,  ft.  [Gr.  ijAios,  the  sun,  and 
Xpi.ua,  color.] 

A  colored  photograph.  R.  Hunt. 

IIE-H-O-f  IIi:(}M'ltI,  a.   Pertaining  to  heliochromy. 

IIE'LI-O-eilltO-MY,  n.       [Gr.  ijAios,   the  sun,  and 
XP'OM-a,  color.] 
_  The  art  of  producing  colored  photographs. 

HE'Ll-O-GEAPH,  ii.  A  picture  taken  bv  holiogra- 
phv.  B.  Hunt.. 

HE-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  ft.  [sub.]  Photography;  the 
taking  of  pictures  on  any  prepared  material  by 
means  of  the  sun  and  a  camera  obseara.  /?.  Hunt. 

IIE'IA-O-TItOPE,  n.  [add.]  An  instrument  used  in 
geodesy,  for  making  signals  to  an  observer  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  means  of  tho  sun's  rays  thrown  off  from  a 
mirror.  Nichol. 

HE'LI-O-TROP-ER,  n.  Tho  person  at  a  geodotic 
station  who  Las  charge  of  the  heliotrope. 

IIEL'OT-AOE,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  helot. 

IlEM'I-e.VRP,  n,     [Gr.  f,^,  half,  and  .rap™?,  frnit.] 
One  portion  of  a  fruit  which  spontaneously  di- 
vides into  two  halves,  as  in  the  Umbelliferce. 


A.  Gr 


IIEM-I-1IE'DRAL,   a.     [sub.]      [Gr. 
eb'pa,  face] 

In   crystallography,  having  half  of  tin 

edges  or  angles  .similarly  ronLieeil  •   formed 


all',    and 
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the  caso  of  a  tetrahodon  whieh  is  hemihedral  to  an 

octahedron,  it  being  contained  under  four  of  the 

planes  of  an  octahedron.  Dana. 

HEM-I-IIE'DRAL-LY,  ado.    In  a  hemihedral  mau- 

IIE.\1-I-IIE'DRISM,    n.     In    crystallography,   the 

property  of  crystallizing  hemihcdrally.        Dana. 

IIE.M-I-HE'DRON,  ft.     [Gr.  i,p.i,  half,  and  ISpa,  face.] 

In  arystallogra /thy,  a, solid  li en dhei Irally  derived. 

Thus  the  tetrahedron  is  in  fact  a  hemihedron,  it 

being  derived  from  a  cube  by  replacing  half  of  its 

solid  angles.  Dana. 

IIEM-I-MORPII'ie,   a.     [Gr.  ijp-i,  half,  and  p.op<pn. 

form.] 

In  crystallography,  having  the  two  ends  of  a 
crystal  modified  with  unlike  planes.  Dana. 

HEM-I-PRI$-MAT'I€,  a.     [add.]    In  crystallogra- 
phy, noting  a  hemiprism.  Dana. 
HfiM'I-PEIffiM,  n.  [Gr.  r)ut,  half,  and  ■wpio-p.a.,  prism.] 
In  the  monoc/iuic  and  triclinia  systems  of  crys- 
talline forms,  a  form  that  comprises  but  one  face  of 
a  prism  and  its  opposite. '                               Dana. 
IIEM-I-8PHE-ROII>'AL,    a.     Approaching   to    tho 

figure  of  a  hemisphere.  Wright. 

ITE-MIT'RO-PAL,    [a.    In   tot,  half  inverted  or 

HE-MIT'EO-POUS,  f     turned  around.     A.Gray. 

HElI'I-TROPE,  ft.  [add.]    [Gr.  ijui,  half,  and  rpiino, 

to  turn.] 

A  twin  crystal:  a  form  which  may  bo  imitated 
artificially  by  cutting  a  crystal  into  two  halves,  and 
then  inverting  one  half  and  uniting  the  separated 
faces.  Dana. 

IIE-MIT'EO-PY,  ft.    Twin-composition  in  crystals. 
Dana. 
IlEN'-HtJS'SY,  11.    A  cotqucan;  a  man  who  inter- 
meddles with  women's  concerns.  Wright: 
HEN'NER-Y,  n.    An  inclosed  place  for  hens.  [Am.] 
gg&SgSfc?^     [G--W,  the  live,] 
A  description  or  account  ot  the  liver. 

Dunglison. 
IIEP-TAM'ER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  eirra,  seven,   and  jte- 
po5,  part.] 
Consisting  of  seven  parts.  A.  Gray. 

IIERB'AL-I$M,  n.    The  knowledge  of  herbs. 
IIE-EED-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  heredit- 

able.  Brydges. 

HE'RO-WOE'SIIIP,  n.    Admiration  and  reverence 

for  heroic  men.  Carlyle. 

HET-E-RO-€AE'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  eVepos,  another, 
and  /capTros,  fruit.] 

In  bot.,  bearing  fruit  of  two  kinds  or  forms,  as  in 
the  genus  Amphicarpre.  A.  Gray. 

IIET-E-EO-GANU'GLI-ATE,  a.  [Gr.  erepos,  an- 
other, and  yayyAioe.  ganglion.] 

Having  the  ganglions  of  the  nervous  system  un- 
symmetrically  arranged,  applied  to  Invertebrates. 
Dana. 
IIET-E-RO-GE'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  heterogen- 
eous manner. 
IIET-E-ROG'E-NY,   11.    [Gr.  eVepos,    another,  and 
yta/6?,  race.] 
The  production  of  different  kinds  of  young. 

Dana. 
HET-E-EOMOBE-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  eVepos,  another,  and 
p.<ipos,  part.] 

In  chem.,  unrelated  as  to  chemical  composition, 
as  in  cases  of  lieteromerous  icomorphism.     Dana. 
IIET-E-E0-M5RPH'I€,  a.  [Gr.  eVepw,  another,  and 
p.op(/)Tj,  form.] 

In  insect  metamorphosis,  having  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  form  between  the  larve  and  the  adult. 

Dana. 
IIET-E-RO-MORPII'OITS,   a.    [Gr.  erepos,  another, 
and  nop&r),  form.] 

Of  an  irregular  or  unusual  form ;  of  two  or  more 
shapes. 
nEX-AG'ON-AL-LY,  adr.     In  a  hexagonal  manner. 
IIEX-AM'ER-OITS,  a.     [Gr.  ££,  six,  and  p-epos,  part.] 

In  six  parts;  in  sixes.  Dana. 

IIEX-AP'TEE-OUS,   a.     [Gr.  ef,    six,   and   irTe'poi>, 
wing.] 
Having  six  wing-like  processes.  A.  Gray. 

TTT-BER-NI-ZA'TION.     Seo  Hybernation. 
lll-E-ROL'A-TRY,  ft.     [Gr.  iepos,   sacred,  and  Ka- 
Tpeew,  to  worship.] 

Tho  worship  of  saints  or  sacred  tilings. 

Coleridge. 
HIGH,  O.    [add.]    Strong-scented  as  tending  toward 

cooked  before  it' is  high.  Book  of  Cookery. 

IIIGII'-AL'TAR,  11.  The  altar  for  celebrating  high 
mass.  "  Oxford  Gloss,  of  ArclC 

IITGI1  JINKS',  n.  An  old  Scottish  pastime  played 
in  different  ways.  Commonly  a  person  was  se- 
lected by  lot  to  sustain  some  fictitious  character 
or  to  repeat  verses  in  a  particular  order ;  and  if  he 


hom 


departed  from  the  character  assigned  or   failed  in 
repeating  the  verses,  he  incurred  certain  forfeits. 
W.  Scott. 

IIIGII'-LOWS,  11.  pi.  A  familiar  name  for  ankle 
boots;  hence,  sometimes  a  cant  name  given  to 
those  who  wear  them.  Thackeray. 

IIIGII'-STEUNG,  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone,  or  high 
pitch;  spirited  or  obstinate;  as,  a  Idgli-xtrung 
horse.  Ogihvie. 

IIIG1I'-TREA'$(9N,  n.  Treason  against  tho  state, 
being  the  highest  civil  offense.     See  Teeason. 

Jfallam. 

JIl'LAlt,  a.  In  bot.,  belonging  to  the  hilum  of  a 
seed,  &c.  A.  Gray. 

HlLD'ING,  a.  Noting  want  of  spirit;  cowardly; 
as,  "  such  a  hilding  foe."  Shakes. 

IIIM-A-LAY'AN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains  in  India,  tho  highest  in  the  world. 

Craig. 

IIINI)'LEY'S-S€RE\V,  ft.*  A  screw  cut  on  a  solid 
whose  sides  are  ares  of  the  pitch-circle  of  a  wheel 
into  which  the  screw  works ;  it  is  named  from  the 
person  who  first  used  the  form.  Imp.  Add. 

HINGED  (hinjd),  a.    Furnished  with  hinges. 

HINGE'-JOINT'  n.  In  anat.,  a  joint  in  which  tho 
bones  move  upon  each  other  like  hinges  ;  as,  in  the 
elbow,  knee,  &c.  Paley. 

HIP-PO-eAM'PUS,  n*  [Gr.]  In  myth.,  a  fabulous 
monster,  composed  of  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of 
a  horse  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  dolphin  or  other 
fish  ;  it  is  seen  in  Pompeian  paintings,  attached  to 
the  marine  chariot  of  Neptune.  Fairholt. 

HIP-PO-€KEP'I-FORM,  a.    [Gr,  Ittttos,  horse,  and 
xprrnk,  a  boot  or  shoe.] 
Shaped  like  a  horse-shoe.  A.  Gray. 

IliU'ClXE,  a.     [L.  hircus,  a  groat.] 

Goatlike;  of  a  strong,  goatish  smell.  Booth. 

IIIS-PIDfJ-LOUS,  a.  In  lot.,  having  short,  stiff  hairs. 
A.  Gray. 

HI<-Tt  M>'E-NY,  n.    [Gr.  lords,  a  tissue,  and  yswiu, 
to  produce.] 
The  production  of  organic  tissues.     Dunglison. 

IIIS-TOG'RA-PIIY,  ft.  [Gr.  lords,  a  tissue,  and 
ypd(poi,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  organic  tissues.  Wright. 

niS-TO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  histology. 

IIIS-TO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  reference  to 
histological  facts. 

II I  S-ToL'O-GY,  ii.    [Gr.  io-Tds,  a  tissue,  and  Adyos,  dis- 

The  science  which. treats  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  tissues.  Dunglison. 

HlT'TER,  ft.     Among  boxers,  he  who  deals  forth  hits 

or  successful  and  effective  blows. 
Hi  i'f'1'S,  v:  t.    To  deceive  or  cheat.    Liquor  is  said  to 
be  hocused  when  laudanum  has  been  put  into  it. 
Ilalliwell. 
HOIST,  ft.     A  machine  for  elevating  goods,  &c 
IIOLIVING-O'VEE,  ft.     A  remaining  in  possession, 

office,  &c,  after  the  regular  time  has  expired. 
IIOLIV-O'VER,  v.  i.    To  remain  in  office,  possession, 

&c,  beyond  the  regular  term. 
IIOL'O-STOME,   ft.      [Gr.  SAos,    whole,  and  o-rd/xo, 
mouth.] 

A  univalve  mollusk    having  the  aperturo  of  tho 
shell  entire,  or  without  a  terminating  canal. 

Dana. 
IIO'LY-GRAIL.     See  Gkail. 

IIO'LY  OU'DEIIS,  ,,.  pi.     Term  applied  to  the  cleri- 
cal office  in  the  Episcopal  and  some  other  churches. 
Hook's  Church  Diet. 
IIO-MO-CEU'GAL,  a*     [Gr.  ouds,  common,  and  xip- 
kos,  a  tail] 

In  f  sites,  having  the  tail  symmetrical,  the  verte- 
bral column  terminating  at  it's  commencement;  op- 
posed to  lu'tero-cercal  in  which  the  vertebral  col- 
umn extends  to  tho  extremity  of  the  upper  lobe. 
Agassis. 
HO-MCE-O-MORPHISM,  n.  [Gr.  Sp-oios,  similar, 
and  uopi/>i|,  form] 

A  near  similarity  of  crystalline  forms  between  un- 
like chemical  compounds  or  inorganic  species;  iso- 
morphism. Dana. 
IIO-MUC-O-MfiRPII'OUS,  a.  Approximately  simi- 
lar in  crystalline  form.  Dana. 
IIOM-(E-0-ZO'I€,  a.  [Gr.  o^oick,  similar,  and  i'u»j, 
life] 

A  term   denoting  similarity  in  kinds  of  life;  as, 
homu'ozoic  belts  on  the  earth's  surface. 

E.  Forbes. 
nO-MO-G.\N"'LI-ATE,   a.      [Gr.    6p.d«,    like,    and 


ing   the 


nO-MO-T.OG'I€-AL.  a.     [add.]     Proceeding  from,  or 
based  upon,  that  kind  of  relation  termed  homology. 
Dana. 
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nOM-0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  homological  sense 
or  manner.  _  ■  Dana. 

H0-MOI/0-&IZE,  v.  t.  To  determine  the  homo- 
logies or  structural  relations  of  any  organ.    Dana. 

HO-MOL'O-GOUS,  a.  [add.]  Being  of  the  same 
typical  structure,  as  in  the  examples  mentioned 
under  Homology  ;  having  like  relations  to  a  funda- 
mental type  of  structure  ;  as,  those  bones  in  the 
hand  of  man  and  the  fore-foot  of  a  horse  are  homol- 
ogous that  correspond  in  their  structural  relations, 
that  is  in  their  relations  to  the  type-structure  of  the 
fore-limb  in  Vertebrates.  Dana. 

HOM'O-LOGUE,  n.  That  which  is  homologous  with 
any  given  part  in  a  related  structure;  as,  this  or 
that  bone  in  the  hand  of  man  is  the  homologue  of 
that  in  the  paddle  of  a  whale. 

2.  That  organ  or  structure  which  is  homologous 
with  another;  as,  the  paddle  of  a  whale  is  the  hom- 
ologue of  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  of  the  arm  of  man. 
Dana. 

HO-JIOL'O-GY,  n.  [add.]  [Gr.  6/xos,  similar,  and 
Adyos,  discourse.] 

In  organic  being,?,  correspondence  or  relation  in 
type  of  structure ;  as,  the  relation  in  structure  be- 
tween the  leg  and  arm  of  man;  or  that  between  the 
arm  of  a  man,  fore-leg  of  a  horse,  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
fin  of  a  fish,  the  structures  of  all  these  organs  being 
due  to  modifications  of  one  typo  of  structure.  It 
differs  from  analog//,  which  is  a  relation  or  corres- 
pondence in  functions ;  there  is  analogy  betwe'en 
the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a  bat,  but  not  homol- 
ogy.     ~  Dana. 

HO-MO-MA.T/LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  6,xds,  similar,  and 
aAAo/u<u,  to  leap  or  rise.] 

In  hot,  noting  a  similarity  in  bending  or  curving 
to  one  side,  of  leaves,  &c,  originating  all  round  a 
stem.  A.  Gray. 

HO-MO-MORPH'OUS,   a.      [Gr.  6/xds,   similar,  and 
lj,op<t>r),  shape.] 
Noting  similarity  in  shape.  A.  Gray. 

HOM'O-TYPE,  to.   [Gr.  6,uds,  similar,  and  two;,  type.] 

That  which  has  the  same  fundamental  type  of 

structure  with  something  else;  thus  the  right  arm 

is  the  homotype  of  the  right  leg;  one  arm  is  the 

homotype  of  the  other,  &c.  li.  Owen. 

HON'EY  BEE,  n.  The  common  bee  which  makes 
honey. 

HON'I-TON  LACE',  to.  The  finest  of  English  thread 
lace  made  on  pillows  or  cushions,  at  Honiton,  Eng. 
Simmonds. 

HOOD'-GAP,  to,  A  kind  of  seal  (the  Stemmatopus 
cristatus),  having  a  piece  of  loose  skin,  like  a  hood, 
over  its  head,  which  the  animal  inflates  when  men- 
aced. Cuvier. 

IIOOP'-I-EON,  to.  Iron  in  thin  strips  for  making 
no'ops. 

UOl\  t'.t.     [add.]    To  7iop  the  twig,  is  to  die.     \Eng.] 
Wright. 

HO-EA'TIAN,  a.  Of  or  resembling  Horace,  the  Latin 
poet. 

HOBN'-TIPS,  n.  pi.  The  solid  tips  of  horns,  which 
are  used  for  knife  handles.  Simmonds. 

HOR/o-SfJO-PER,   (to.     One  employed  in  horoscopy 

IIoli'o-sUO-I'IST.  \      or  prediction  by  the  stars. 

HOUSE,  n.  [add.]  In  mining,  earthy  matter  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  bed  of  coal ; 
slaty  or  other  barren  rock  occurring  somewhat  iso- 
lated within  a  mineral  lode.  Tomlinson. 

lH  >KSE'-P,AK'EACKS,  n.  pi.    Barracks  for  cavalry. 

IIOIISE'-BOX,  n.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle  for 
transporting  horses.     [Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

HoESE'-PAU,  n.    A  railroad  car  drawn  by  horses. 

HOESE'-DOGTOR,  to.     One  who  cures  horses. 

Booth. 

1 1  o  II  s 1  '/-FER'BY,  to.  A  ferry  which  is  passed  by  a 
horse-boat.     [Am.] 

lini;.sE'-EOOT,  {_„.     [aa,i.]     A  familiar  name  given 

II0IISK/-SII0E,  1  to  a  large  crustacean  (a  species  of 
Limulus),  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  foot 
of  a  horse  ;  called  also  King-ckab. 

HOUSE'  MAOlv'BE-EL,  to.  A  kind  of  fish  (Scomber 
plumbeuji)  of  the  American  coast.  jilitchi.il. 

HOT'  BLAST,  n.  In  iron  works,  a  stream  of  heated 
air  thrown  into  a  furnace  by  means  of  a  blowing 
machine.     It  saves  fuel  greatly. 

Appleton's  Meclt.  Diet 

I/O- TEL'  DE  YTLLE (o-toll'  d'  veel),  to.  [Fr.]  City 
hall  or  town-house.  Besc7ierelle. 

IIOT'-SIIDET,  a.  More  or  less  brittle  when  heated  ; 
as*  hot-short  iron.  Bell's  Tech.  Did. 

HOT'-WfiLL,  n.  In  lotc-pressure  or  condensing 
steam-engines,  a  receptacle  for  the  hot  water  drawn 
from  the  condenser  by  the  air-pump.  This  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler,  being  drawn  from  the  hot- 
well  by  the  plunger  pump. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

HOUND,  n.     [add.]    This  term  is  often  applied   in 


HOUSE,  n.  [add.]  Tohring  down  the  whole  house, 
is  to  draw  forth  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  entire 
audience  in  a  theater,  &c. 

HOUSE  OF  GALL,  n.  A  public  house  where  jour- 
neymen connected  with  a  particular  trade  assemble 
when  out  of  work,  ready  for  the  call  of  employers. 
[Eng.]  Simmonds. 

HOUSE'  PAINT'EE,  n.    One  who  paints  houses. 

HOUSE'  EENT,  n.     Kent  for  the  use  of  a  house. 

HOUSE' TAX,  m.  A  tax  on  dwelling-houses.  [Eng.] 
Simmonds. 

HOUS'ING,  ra.  [add.]  A  covering  or  protection 
to  any  thing;  as,  to  a  vessel  laid  up  in  harbor  or 
dock;  the  act  of  putting  under  slicker.        Kane. 

noV'-SN  (ho'vn),  a.  Swelled  or  puffed  out;  applied 
mostly  to  cattle  when  swelled  with  wind  from  eat- 
ing too  much  green  food.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

HOW-ADJ'I  (hou-aj'y),  n.  [Ar.]  Lit.,  a  traveler; 
hence  in  the  East  a  name  for  merchants  who  were 
formerly  the  chief  travelers:  this  name  is  now  used 
to  denote  a  traveler. 

HOW'DAH,  n.  In  India,  a  carriage  body  ;  a  small 
car  or  pavilion,  with  trappings,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant-.  Malcom. 

nOWEL,  to.  A  cooper's  tool  for  smoothing  the  in- 
side of  a  cask.     Used  also  as  a  verb. 

HU-A-NA/GO,  n.  The  lama,  a  South  American  ani- 
mal of  about  the  size  of  the  horse  (Auchenia  lama 
or  huanaco.)  It  is  found  in  herds  on  the  Cordilleras, 
and  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece,  from  which 
articles  of  clothing  are  made.  Same  as  Guanaco. 
Prescoit. 

HUB,  to.  [add.]  An  obstruction  in  any  thing;  hence, 
a  roughness  in  a  road.  Wright's  Prov.  Did. 

HUB'BLE-BUB'BLE,  to*  A  common  name  in  India 
for  a  tobacco  pipe  so  arranged  that  the  smoke  passes 
through  water,  making  a  bubbling  noise;  hence  the 
name?  The  natives  use  a  cocoa-nut  shell  partly 
filled  with  water,  having  a  mouth  piece  inserted  at 
one  part  and  a  pipe-bowl  at  another.    Lnp.  Add. 

ntJB'BY,  a.  A  term  applied  to  rough  roads,  espe- 
cially wdien  frozen.     [^lm.]  Bartlett. 

HUD'DLING,  to.    A  crowding  together  in  disorder. 

HUG,  v.  i.  To  crowd  together ;  to  cuddle  ;  as,  to 
hug  with  swine.  Shak. 

II I'G'GKE,  to.    One  who  hugs  or  embraces. 

HULL'ING,  to.  The  process  of  removing  the  hulls 
from  seeds,  grain,  &c. 

IIU-MAN-I-TA'EI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  humani- 
tarians. J.  L.  Motley. 

nU'MAN-TZ-EB,  to.     One  who  renders  humane. 

HUM'BLE-PIE,  to.  To  eat  humble-pie,  is  to  take 
up  with  mean  fare,  aud  hence,  to  endure  mortifica- 
tion. Said  to  be  derived  from  a  pie  made  of  the 
entrails  or  humbles  of  a  deer. 

Halliicell.      Tliaelceray. 

11 1'M'ISUG-GEK,  to.    One  who  humbugs. 

HU'MI-FUSE,  a.  [L.  humus,  ground,  and  f undo,  to 
spread.] 

Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  procum- 
bent. A.  Gray. 

ntJM'MEL,  V.  t.  A  term  applied  to  the  separating 
of  barley  from  its  awns. 

IIUM'MEL-EE,  to.  An  implement  for  separating 
barley  from  its  awns;  one  who  thus  separates. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

HUM'MEL-ING,  to.  The  process  of  separating  bar- 
ley from  its  awns.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

HUM  'ME  R,  to.  [add.]  An  abridgment  of  hum- 
ming-bird. 

IIUM'MOCK,  to.     [add.]    A  mass  of  ice  piled  up. 
Kane. 

HUM'MOCK-ING,  to.  The  process  of  forming  hum- 
mocks in  the  collision  of  Arctic  ice.  Kane. 

nf'M'.MOCK-Y,  a.     Abounding  in  hummocks. 

HUMP'BACKS,  «.  pi.  A  kind  of  whale  having  a 
hump  or  bunch  on  their  back.  Simmonds. 

HUMPED  (humpt),  a.  Having  a  hump  on  the 
back. 

HUNG-GA'EI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Hungary. 

IltJNK'EE,  11.  Ono  opposed  to  progress  in  politics ; 
a  fo<rv.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

IIUNK'EE-ISir,  to.  Hostility  to  progress  ;  fogyism. 
[Am.] 

HUNT.  To  hunt  force,  is  to  run  the  game  down 
witli  dogs  instead  of  shooting  it.  Hounds  are  said 
to  hunt'  change  when  they  take  a  fresh  scent  and 
follow  another  chase.  A  hound  is  said  to  hunt 
counter,  when  he  hunts  tho  wrong  way,  or  traces 
the  scent  backward;  also  when  ho  takes  a  false 
trail.  Imp.  Add. 

ntJNT'EE-TEAUSr,  to.     A  band  of  sportsmen. 

HUNT'ING-SHIET,  to.  A  hunter's  loose  over-shirt. 
F.  Cooper. 

HUNT'ING-\VAT€n,  to.  A  watch  having  a  metal- 
lic ease  or  cover  over  the  crystal. 

IIU-EO'NI-AN,  a.  [Named  from  Lake  Huron.]  In 
geol.,  a  term   applied   to   certain   non-fossilifcrous 


rocks  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  correspond  in  time  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Azoic  age.  Dana. 

HUS'BAND-AGE,  to.  Allowance  to  the  managing 
owner  of  a  vessel  for  acting  as  ship's  husband,  or 
attending  to  her  concerns.  Si?ninonds. 

IIUS'WTFE-LY,  a.  and  adv.    Like  a  huswife. 

IIUT-TO'NI-AN,  a.  Eelating  to  what  is  now  called 
the  Plutonic  Theory  of  the  earth,  first  advanced 
by  Dr.IIutton.  Lyell. 

IIY'A-LINE,  to.  [Gr.  id.Aii'os,  glassy  or  transpa- 
rent.] 

In  emhryogeny,  the  pellucid  substance  in  cells 
in  process  of  development.  Dana. 

HY'A-LINE,  a.  [add.]  Crystalline  or  transparent; 
as,  hyaline_spaces.  Carpenter. 

IIY-iL'0-TYPE,  to.  [Gr.  iioAos,  glass,  and  twos, 
representation.] 

A  photographic  positive  picture  on  glass,  copied 
from  negatives.  Ii.  Hunt. 

HY-BBID-I-ZA'TION,  to.     The  act  of  hybridizing. 
Edward.  Everett. 

nY'BRID-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  hybrid ;  to  produce 
by  the  union  or  mixture  of  two  different  stocks. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Did. 

HY'DEO-BA-ROM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  depth  of  the  sea  water  by  its 
pressure.  Walferdin. 

HYT>EO-E-LEG'TEIC,  a.  Noting  the  evolutions 
of  electricity  by  means  of  a  battery  in  which  liquids 
are  used,  or  by  means  of  steam.  Bache. 

IIY'DEO-EX-TEXET'OE,  71,  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving moisture  from  yarns  or  cloths  in  process  of 
manufacture.  Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 

HY'DBO-GAL-VXN'IG,  to.  A  term  applied  to  gal- 
vanic currents  produced  by  liquids,  and  not  by  tho 
dry  pile.  Dana. 

HY-DEOL'O-GIST,  to.    One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

HY'DEO-MET'AL-LUE-GY,  to.  A  term  applied  to 
an  assaying  or  reduction  of  ores  in  the  wet  way,  or 
by  means  of  liquid  re-agents.  J.  C.  Booth. 

HY-DRO-ME-TE-OR-O-LoG'IG-AL,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  rain,  clouds,  storms,  &c. 

HY-DEO-ME-TE-OR-OL'0-GY,  to.  That  branch  of 
meteorology  which  relates  to  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  rain,  clouds,  &c. 

HY-DEO-ME'TE-OES,  to.  pi.  A  name  used  to  de- 
note the  whole  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  as,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.  Nichol. 

HY-DEO-MfiT'EO-GRAPH,  to.  [Gr.  iiSup,  water, 
ixerpov,  measure,  and  ypd<t>io,  to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  determining  and  recording 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  a  pipe,  ori- 
fice, &c,  in  a  given  time.  W.  A.  Norton. 

HY'DROUS^  a.    Containing  water.  Craig. 

HY-DEO-ZO'A,   to.     [Gr.  xiSmp,   water,  and   £M0»,  a 
living  animal.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  Medusa?,  or  jelly-fishes. 
Dana. 

IIY'E-TAL,  a.     [Gr.  ieros,  rain.] 

Pertaining  to  rain ;  descriptive  of  the  distribution 
of  rain,  or  of  rain  regions.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

HY'E-TO-GEAPH,  to.  A  chart  or  graphic  represen- 
tation of  the  average  distribution  of  rain  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Nichol. 

HY-E-TO-GEXPH'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  rain. 

HY-E-TOG'EA-PHY,  to.  [Gr.  verbs,  rain,  and  ypa- 
tpoi,  to  describe.] 

The  science  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
rain.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

HY-GE'IA  (Iri-je'ya),  n*  [L.]  In  myth.,  the  god- 
dess ofhealth,  daughter  of  Esculapius. 

nY-GI-E'NIST,  ii.  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
health.  Dunglison. 

HY-L5P'A-THISM,  to.  [Gr.  uAi;,  matter,  and  miflos, 
feeling.] 
The  doctrine  that  matter  is  sentient. 

HY-LOP'A-THIST,  to.  Ono  who  believes  in  hylop- 
athism. 

HYM-NOG'EA-PIIEE,  to.  Ono  who  writes  on  the 
subject  of  hymns.  North.  Brit.  Per. 

nYM-NQG'EA-PUY,  n.    The  science  of  hymns. 

I-IY'OID,  I  «■.  [add.]     [From  tho  Gr.  letter  v 

HY-OID'E-AN,  (     and  eioos,  form.] 

Arched  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  arch  in  theskull 
of  fishes  which  supports  tho  branchial  arches  and 
gills.  B.  Owen. 

HYP'NO-TISM,  to.  [Gr.  ilirros,  sleep.] 

A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  sleep  or  somnambul- 
ism said  to  bo  produced  by  means  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Dunglison. 

II Y P'NO-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  affect  with  hypnotism. 

IIY-PO-GiE'AN  (-je'an),  a.  [Gr.  viro,  under,  and 
yq,  the  earth.] 

In  hot.,  growing  under  tho  earth;  ripening  its 
fruit  under  ground.  A.  Gray. 


A,   E,   &c,   long.— X,   E,  &c„   short.—  CAEE,   EAR,  LAST,   FALL,   "WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,   BIRD;    MOVE, 
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HYP-SO-MET'EI€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  hypsoni- 
etry.  Guyot. 

HYPS-OM'E-TRY,  n.    [Gr.  ityos,  height,  and  jae- 
Tpov,  measure.] 

A  term  applied  to  (lie  science  which  treats  of  tlie 
measurement  of  heights  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  triangulatiou,  as  by  means  of  the  barometer,  or 
hy  boiling  water.  Guyot. 

IIV-PO-ZO'ie,    a.     [Gr.  mo,    under,  and  (aai,  to 


I. 


I- A/TRIG,         )  a.     [Gr.  iarpiKb?,  healing.] 
I-AT'RIC-AL,  J      Relating  to   medicine,  or  medical 

men.  Byron. 

ICE'-ANCII'OR,  n.    A  grapnel  for  holding  ships  to  a 

field  of  ice.  Kane. 

ICE'-BifiAMffl,  n.    Planks  or  beams  at  the  stem  and 

bows  of  shins  as  a  guard  against  the  pressure  of  ice. 
Ogilvie. 
TCE'-BROOK,  11.    A  frozen  brook  or  stream  :  as,  "the 

ice-brook's  temper."  Shakes. 

ICE'-BfiLT,  n.    A  belt  of  ice  along  the  shore  in  Are- 
tic  regions.  Kane. 
IOK'-KltOP,  n.   The  ice  collected  for  use  in  a  season. 
ICAT>  (1st),  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  ice ;  chilled  with 

ice ;  as,  iced  water. 
2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar ;  as,  iced  cake. 
ICE'-FIELD,  n.    A  sheet  of  ice  of  such  extent  that 

its  limits  cannot  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  of  a 
Kane. 


in  the  ice.  Clarke. 

ICE'-PACK,  n.  A  body  of  separate  pieces  of  drift-ice. 
Kane. 

ICE'-PLOW,        I  n.     An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 

ICE'-PLOUGH,  f  plough,  with  several  sharp  teeth, 
for  cutting  ice.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

ICE'-SiFE,  n.  A  box,  &c,  for  keeping  ice  from 
melting. 

ICE'-SAW,  n.     A  saw  used  for  cutting  through  ice. 
Appleton's  Mech.  'Vict. 

ICE'-TEADE,  n.  The  business  of  cutting  and  ship- 
ping ice.  This  began  in  A.  D.  1S05,  by  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  who  shipped  the 
first  cargo  to  Martinique;  and  the  first  to  Calcutta 
in  1838.    The  business  is  now  large. 

Appleton's  Meek.  Vict. 

lOE'-W.VTER,  ii.     Water  from  melted  iee. 

ieH-NO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  ichnology. 
E.  Wtchcck. 

IGII-NOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ;*■«>;,  a  footstep,  andAdyo?.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  footprints  of  ani- 
mals. K  IWchcock. 

ieilTHIN  (ik'thin),  n.     [Gr.  ix9vs,  a  fish.] 

An   albuminous   substance  characteristic    of  the 
yolk  of  fishes'  eggs.  SilUman's  Journal. 

IGUTIIY-IC  (ik'the-ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  fishes. 
_  It.  Owen. 

I€-TO'RI-A,  n*  [L.]  The  scientific  name  of  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  (he  I'ainily  MerulidiB  including 
the  chattering  tly-eatchor  ( /.  riridis).  It  abounds 
in  North  America  during  the  summer  months,  and 
mimics  almost  every  noise  it  hears.      Imp. -Add. 

I-DE'AL,  n.  A  conception  of  a  thing  in  its  most  per- 
fect state;  a  model  of  perfection;  as,  the  ideal  of 
beauty.  Fairholt. 

I-DE-AL-IST'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  idealists. 

I-DE'AL-IZ-EU,  n.    One  who  idealizes;  an  idealist. 


For.  Qu 

ID-E-O-GRAPII'IC-AL-LY,  adv.   In  an  ideographic 

ID-E-0-GRXPlI'ieS,«,.pZ.  Tho  system  of  represent- 
ing ideas  independently  of  sound.         For.  Qiuir. 

ID-E-OG'EA-PIIY,  n.  [L.  idea,  and  Gr.  ypi<£u>,  to 
write.] 

The  science  of  representing  ideas  independently 
of  sound,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  universal  language. 
Short-hand  writing  is  of  this  nature.  Clarke. 

I'DLEltS,  n,  pi.  Among  seamen,  those  on  board  a 
vessel  of  war,  who  have  constant  day-duties,  anil 
keep  no  regular  watch.  Toiten. 

I'DLlUviIEEL,  ,,.*    In  mech.,  a  term  applied  to  a 

from  one  to  the  other  willioiil  ohamdn"  the  diroc- 
tim,  of  revolution.  "  Imp.  Add. 

I'DOL-WOR'SHIP,  n.    The  worship  of  idols. 

J  fill  on. 

I-DYL'LIC,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  idyls.     Clarke. 


The  state    of 

Cha  nning. 
L.  in,  and  liquo,  to 
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IG-NIC'O-LIST,  n.     [L.  ignis,  lire,  and  colo,  to  wor- 
ship.] 
A_worshiper  of  fire.  Ogilvie. 

IG-NORE',  v.  t.  [sub.]  To  declare  ignorance  of;  to 
treat  as  of  no  account;  to  pass  by  as  unreal  or  un- 
known. 

[Derived  from  the  doings  of  a  grand  jury,  who  ig- 
nore a  bill  when  they  refuse  to  present  it,  indorsing 
thereon  ignoramus,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  true 
merits  of  the  case.] 

I.  II.  S.  [L.]  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the 
Savior  of  men. 

IL-LAPSE',  v.  t.    [L.  illabor,  to  slip  or  glide  into.] 
To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into.  Richardson. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MA-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  render  spurious  i 
illegitimate.  Ogilvie 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE-NESS, 
boundless. 

IL-LI-QUA'TION,  n.     [F; 
melt.] 
The  melting  of  one  thing  into  another.  Wright. 

IL-LI$'ION  (l'iz'yun),  n.  The  act  of  dashing  or 
striking  against.  Brown. 

IL-LIT'EE-ATE-LY,  ado.    In  an  illiterate  manner. 
Savage. 

ILL'-LUCK',  n.  Misfortune;  bad  luck;  as,  "other 
men  have  ill-luck  too."  Shakes. 

IL-LU'MI-NEE,  n.    One  who  illuminates. 

ILL'-WISH'EE,  n.     One  who  wishes  evil. 

Addison. 

IM-AG'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  imagin- 
able. Ash. 

IM-AG'INE,  v.  i.    [add.]    To  suppose  or  fancy. 

Ogilvie. 

I-MA'GO,  n.  [L.]  The  last  and  perfected  state  of  in- 
sect life,  when  the  pupa-case,  or  mask  which  covered 
it,  is  dropped,  and  the  inclosed  image  or  being 
comes  forth.  Carpenter. 

IM-BLAZE'.    See  Emblaze. 

IM'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imitable.  Ash. 

IM-I-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Noting  imitation ;  as,  imita- 
tional  propensities.  Ogilvie. 

IM'I-TA-TlVE-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  imitative. 
Clarke. 

IM'MA-NENT,  a.  [add.]  An  immanent  volition, 
is  a  settled,  permanent  choice  or  state  of  the  will; 
as,  distinguished  from  an  emanent,  executive  or  im- 
perative volition,  which  denotes  a  particular  act  of 
choice  which  carries  out  tho  immanent  volition. 
N.  W.  Taylor. 

IM-MAR'GIN-ATE,  a.  In  lot.,  without  a  rim  or 
border.  _  A.  Gray. 

IM-MA-TE'EI-AL-TZE,  v.  t.  To  make  void  of  mat- 
ter ;_to  render  incorporeal.  Ash. 

IM-ME'DI-A-CY,  n.  A  power  of  acting  without  de- 
pendence on  others;  supremacy.  Shakes. 

IM-ME'DI-A-TISM,  n.  Quality  of  being  immedi- 
ate. Vugald  Stewart. 

IM-MERS^D'  (im-mersf),  a.  Wholly  under  water ; 
imbedded  completely  in  another  part  or  organ. 

Ilenslow. 

IM-MBR'SI-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  merged  ;  that 
may  be  immersed.  Ogilvie. 

IM-MEE'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  that  immer- 
sion js  essential  to  Christian  baptism.        Vinton. 

IM-MURE'MENT,  n.    The  state  of  being  immured. 
Ed.  Bev. 

IMP,  n.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  any  small  animal, 
in  contempt  or  abhorrence.  Ogilvie. 

IM-PACK'MENT,  n.  State  of  being  closely  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  Kane. 

IM-PAR-I-HIO'I-TATE,  a.  [L.  impar,  unequal, 
and  digitus,  finger.] 

Having  an  odd  number  of  fingers  or  toes,  either  1, 
3  or  5,  as  in  the  horse,  tapir,  rhinoceros.       Leidy. 

IM-Px\.E-I-PIN'NATE,  a.  [L.  impar,  unequal,  and 
pinnatus,  winged.] 

In  hot.,  pinnate  wilh  a  single  terminate  leaflet. 
Craig. 

IM-PAST1NG,  n.     In  painting,  tho  laying  on  of 
colors  thickly.      In  engraving,  an  intermixture  of 
points  and  lines ;  the  kind  of  work  thus  produced. 
Heyse. 

IM-PAS'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  term  applied  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by  tho 
painter  to  his  canvas.  Fairholt. 

IM-PE-CU-NI-QS'I-TY,  n.    The  want  of  money. 
Walt.  Scott. 

IM-PE-RA'T07l,  n,  [L.]  A  titlo  of  honor  confer- 
red on  Roman  generals,  in  connection  with  great 
military  achievements;  it  was  often  given  by  sol- 
diers who  saluted  their  victorious  general  by  this 
title';  but  it  must  be  specially  conferred  by 'a  law 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  Curiae,  that  the  au- 
thority and  privileges  belonging  to  the  title  should 
bo  possessed.  Smith's  Vict.  Antiq. 


INC 

IM-PEK-A-TU'EI-AL,  a.     [add.]     Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  title  or  office  of  impeiator  ;  as,    '-impirato- 

rial  laurels."  C.  MerrtoaU. 

IM-PER-CEI"TION,    n.     Want   of  perception  ;    as, 

"  the  silence  of  in> perception."  More. 

IM-PER-CKP'TlVE,    a.     Unable   to  perceive;    as, 

'•  the  imjierceptice  part  of  the  soul.  /[ore. 

IM-PE'EI-AL,  n.    A  case  for  luggage,  carried  on  a 

coach-top.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  fine  quality  of  green  tea. 

8.  Wells  Williams. 
IM-PEE'IL-MENT,  n.    Peril  or  the  state  of  being  in 

danger.  Carlyle. 

IM-PEE'SON-AL.  n.     In  gram.,  that  which  wants 

porsnnalitv  ;  an  impersonal  verb.  Andrews. 

lM-PF.R'SOX-A-TOE,  n.     One  who  impersonates. 

IM-PER-StTAD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  persuaded. 

Ed.  Rev. 


IM/PHEE,  n.  The  African  sugar  cane  (Holcns  sac- 
charatus),   resembling  the   Sorghum  or   Chinese 

_  sugar  cane. 

IMP'ISII-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

Allen. 

IM-PIN'GENT,  a.    Striking  against  or  upon. 

Ogilvie. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  n.  A  mammal  having  no  pla- 
centa. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.    Without  a  placenta. 

Dunglison. 

IM-PLI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  pliable.  Clarke. 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLES,  n.  pi.  Substances  without 
weight;  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.  Craig. 

IM-PEEG-NA-OA-BIL'I-TY,  In.     State    of   being 

IM-PEEG'NA-BLE-NESS,        j      impregnable. 

Clarke.    Ash. 

IM-PRE-SCRIP'TI-BLY,  a.  In  an  imprescriptible 
manner.         ■  Ogilvie. 

IM-l'liESS'I-BLE-NESS,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
being  impressible.  Allen. 

IM-PRES'SION-LESS,  a.  Having  thoquality  of  not 
being  impressed.  Buhcer, 

IM-PROV'1-SjV.TE,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  compose  and  utter 
extemporaneously;  to  improvise.  Ogilrie. 

IM-PU'BEE-TY,  n.     [L.  in.  priv.  and  pubertas.] 
Want  of  age  at  which  the  marriage  contract  can 
be  legally  entered  into.  Paley. 

IM-PTJGN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  impugned. 

IM-PTTGN'MENT  (im-pune'ment),  n.  Act  of  im- 
pugning. Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PfJL'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pulsive. Ash. 

IM-PCNC'TATE,   a.      [L.  in,    not,  and  punctus, 
punctured.] 
Not  punctate  or  dotted.  Dana. 

IN-A€-CORD'ANT,  a.  Not  in  a  state  of  accord- 
ance. 

IN-AN'I-MATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  inani- 
mate ;  as,  "  the  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the 
subject."  Mountague. 

IN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  admitting  of  appeal. 
Coleridge. 

IN-BREEDING,  ■».    See  Breeding  in  and  in. 

IN-IifKN'ING,    a.    Burning  or  acting  powerfully 
within;  as,  "her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate." 
Spenser. 

IN-BURNT,  a.  Burning  or  acting  within  ;  as,  "her 
ill-burnt  shame-faced  thoughts."  Fletcher. 

IN-CA'NOCS,  a.  [L.  in  and  caneo,  to  be  gray,  or 
hoary.] 

In  bot.,  hoary  with  white  pubescence.    A.  Gray. 

IN-CAV-ED'  (in-kavd'),  a.    Inclosed  in  a  cave. 

Savage. 

IN-CX.V'ERN/S'D  (in-kav'ernd),  a.   Inclosed  or  shut 
up  as  in  a  cavern;  as,  "  and  so  incaverned  goes." 
Drayton. 

IN-OE-LEB'RI-TY,  n.  Tho  absence  or  want  of 
being  celebrated.  Coleridge. 

IN-OEP'TOR,  n.  [add.]  Ono  who  is  on  the  point 
of  taking  tho  degree  of  A.  M.,  at  an  English  Ui  ' 


.'r.-ily. 
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INC-1I,  n.  [add.]  Inch  of  candle,  a  mode  of  sale  by 
auction  once  prevalent  in  England.  An  inch  of 
wax  candle  was  lighted  when  the  bidding  com- 
menced, and  when  this  was  burnt  out  the  lot  fell  to 
tli e  last,  bidder.  Craig. 

IN-6LINE',  u.  Tho  slope  upon  a  railway;  an  in- 
clined plane.  C/aikc. 

IN-OIN'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  burned,  as  in- 
cinerable  substances.  Browne. 

IN-t'O-.V-EES'CENCE.  n.    State  of  not  coalescing. 

IN-CO-IIER'ENT-NESS,  n.  Inconsistency;  want 
of  coherence.  -Iv''- 

IX'f'OM-EU,  ii.  One  who  comes  in  or  succeeds  an- 
ther, as  a  tenant  of  land,  houses,  ^e.     [Eng.] 

Clarke. 

IN'f  OME-TAX,  n.  A  tax  upon  all  a  person's  in- 
comes, emoluments,  profits,  &c,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount.  Simmonds. 
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IN'COM'ING,  a.  Coming  in;  taking  possession; 
as,  an  incoming  tenant.  Craig. 

IN-eO.M-PlT'1-BLffS,  n.  pi.  Things  that  can  not 
coexist.  In  chem.,  things  that  can  not  be  united 
in  solution.  Craig. 

IN-€ON-CTN'NOUS,  a.    Unsuitable.     Cud  worth. 

IN-CON-SOT/A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
consolable. Scntt. 

IN-tiON-TEST-A-BIL'I-TY,    )n.    State  of  being  in- 

IN-€ON-TEST'A-BLE-XES3,  j     contestable. 

Clarke.    Ash. 

1N-€0N-TB0-YEET-I-BIL'I-TY,  n,  State  of  being 
incontrovertible.  Ogilvie. 

IN-€OE-PO'EE-AL-IffiM,  n.  Immateriality;  state 
of  spiritual  existence.  Cudworth. 

IN-eOR-RUPT'LY,  adv.  Without  corruption;  as, 
"to  demean  themselves  inrorrup/li/."'      Milton. 

IN-€BE-MA/TION,  n.    Act  of  burning  a  dead  body. 
T.  Campbell. 

IN-€RES'CENT,  a*    [L.  incresco,  to  grow.] 

In  heraldry,  a.  term  noting  increase;  as  of  the 
moon.  Ogilvie. 

IN-eU'BA-TO-EY,  a.    Serving  for  incubation. 

Dona. 

IN-€UL-€A'TOE,  n.  One  who  inculcates  or  en- 
forces; as,  "the  example  and  inculcator."  Boyle. 

IN-€UM'BER-MENT,  n.    State  of  being  incumbent. 
Clarke. 

IN-€U-NAB'fJ-LA,  n.  pi.    [L.  cradle.]     Iu  bibliog- 
raphy, a  term  applied  to  imprints  of  books  printed 
during  the  early  period  of  the  art,  generally  confined 
to  those  which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500. 
Brand  e. 

IN-DE-€LIN'A-BLE,  n.  A  word  that  is  not  declined. 

IN-DE-FAT-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
defatigable. Craig. 

LN-DEL'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being 

.    indelible.  Ash. 

IN'DEX-FING'GER  (fing'ger),  n.    The  fore  finger 
of  the  hand,  so  called  from  its  use  in  pointing  out. 
Dunglison. 

IN'DEX-HAND,  n.  The  movable  pointer  or  hand 
of  a  clock,  watch  or  other  registering  machine ;  a 
hand  that  points  to  something.  Simmonds. 

IX'DI  A-MAT'TING,  n.  Grass  or  ree<l  mats  made  in 
the  East  from  the  papyrus  corymbosus,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

IN'DIAN  FILE,  n.  A  row  of  persons  one  after  an- 
other, the  usual  way  among  Indians  of  traversing 
woods,  &c. 

IN-DI€'A-TIVE,  n.    In  gram.,  the  indicative  mood. 
Andrews. 

W-DI"CI-A(in-iish>e-a.),n.pl.  [L.]  Discriminating 
marks. 

IN-DIF'FEE-ENT-IST,  n.  One  governed  by  indif- 
fercntism.  Baxter. 

IN-DI-GF.ST-I-BIL'I-TY,    I  n.    State  or  quality  of 

LN-DI-GEST'I-BLE-NESS,  f     being  indigestible. 
Ash. 

IN-DIS-€REET'NESS,  n.    Want  of  discretion. 

AsJi. 

IN-DI-VID'U-AL-IZ-ER,  n.  Ono  who  individualizes. 
Coleridge. 

IN-DORS^D'  (-dorst),  pp.  or  a.     Covered  on  the 
back.     "And  elephants  indorsed  with  towers." 
Milton s  Par.  Reg. 

IN'-DOOB,  a.  Being  within  doors ;  as,  in-door  work. 

IN'DEI,  n*  Species  of  the  Lemur  family  of  monk- 
eys, found  only  in  Madagascar  ;  one  species  is  tamed 
and  trained  like  a  dog  for  the  chase.     Imp.  Add. 

IN-1WSTRI-AL,  a.  "[add.]  Pertaining  to  the  arts 
of  industry ;  as,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

IN-DTJS'TRI-AL  EX-HT-BI"TI01Sr,«..  A  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  various  industrial  products  of  a  coun- 
try.,, Tomlinson. 

IN-DUS'TRI-AL-IffiM,  n.  That  which  embraces  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Carlyle. 

IN-DtJS'TEI-AL  SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  teach- 
ing one  or  more  branches  of  industry ;  also  a  school  for 
educating  neglected  children,  and  training  them  to 
habits  of  industry.  Simmonds. 

IN-DU'VI-iE,    n.   pi.     [L.]     In   bot,   the   withered 
leaves  that  remain  on  the  stems  of  some  plants. 
Ilenslow. 

IN-ES-eUTCII'EON,  n*  In  heraldry,  a  small  os- 
cutcheon  borne  within  a  shield.  Craig. 

IN-EX-HAUST-1-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
exhaustible. Reeder. 

IN'FAIE,  n,     [Ger.  ein,  and  fahren,  to  bring  in.] 
An  entertainment  at  the  bringing  home  of  a  new 
married  couple. 

IN'FANT-S€HOOL',  n.  A  school  for  the  care  and 
training  of  very  young  children,  especially  among 
the  poor. 

IN'FELT,  a.    Felt  within  or  deeply.  Dodd. 

IN-FIL'TER,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Clarke. 

IN-FIL'TRA-TIVE,  a.    Connected  with  infiltration. 


process  of  covering 
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IX-1'II.M'ING,  n. 
with  a  film,  or  the 
one  metal  by  another  in  the  process  of  electro-gild- 
ing. Appleton's  Mech,  Diet. 

IX-FLEC'TION-AL,  a.    Relating  to  inflection. 

IX-FBA-AX'IL-LA-EY,  a.     [L.  infra,  beneath,  and 
axilla,  an  axil.] 
Situated_ below  the  axil.  A.  Gray. 

IX-FBA-ME'DI-AX,  a.  In  zoological  geog.,  per- 
taining to  the  interval  or  zone  along  the  sea  bottom, 
between  50  and  100  fathoms  in  depth.    E.  Forbes. 

IN-FRA-PO-$I"TION  (-po-zish'un),  n.  A  situation 
or  position  beneath.  Kane. 

IN-F  U-MA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  drying  in  smoke. 
Craig. 

IX-FUR-€A'TION,  n.  A  forked  expansion  or  di- 
vergence. Craig. 

IN'GATE,  n.  [add.]  The  aperture  in  a  mold  for 
pouring  in  metal.  Simmonds. 

IX-GLO'B  ATE,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere ; 
applied  to  nebulous  matter  collected  into  a  sphere 
by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

IX-GLU'VI-E$  (in-glu've-eez),  n.  [L.]  The  crop  or 
dilatation  of  the  (esophagus  in  birds  ;  also  the  stom- 
ach or  paunch  of  ruminant  animals.     Dunglison. 

IjST-IIAL'ENT,  a.  Used  for  inhaling ;  as,  the  inha- 
lent  end  of  a  duct.  Dana. 

IN-HAE-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  harmony. 
Richardson. 

IX-I"TIATE  (ish'ate),  t\  t.  [add.]  To  introduce  or 
bring  into  action  or  existence;  as,  to  initiate  a  new 
order  of  things.  H.  Bushudl. 

IX-JEC'TION,  n.  [add.]  Injection-  pipe,  in  a  con- 
densing steam-engine,  the  pipe  by  which  cold  wa- 
ter is  thrown  into  the  condenser. 

Appletorts  Mech.  Diet. 

INK'-FISH,  n.    Popular  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

INK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  ink ;  the  act 
of  spreading  over  or  supplying  with  ink;  as,  the 
inking  of  types.  Hansard's  Typ. 

IN-MESH',  v.  t.    To  bring  within  meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

IN'NATE  or  IN-NATE',  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  Joined 
by  a  base  to  the  very  tip  of  a  filament ;  as,  an  innate 
anther.  A.  Gray. 

IN-NO-VA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  innova- 
tion. Ogilvie. 

IN-0€-€U-PATION,  n.    Want  of  employment. 

Clarke, 

IN-OX-YD-IZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  oxydized. 

IN-SAL-I-VA'TION, «,.  The  mingling  of  saliva  with 
food  in  the  act  of  eating.  Dunglison. 

IN-SA'TIATE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  insatiate. 
Ash. 

IN'SECT,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  or  noting  insects ; 
as,  "the  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing."        Gray. 

IN-SEM-I-NA'TIOX,  n.  [add.]  Introduction  of  se- 
men in  the  act  of  coition.  Dunglison. 

IN-SHEATHE  (-sheeth),  v.  t.  To  hide  or  cover  in  a 
sheath.  Hughes. 

IN'SIDE,  a.    Noting  that  which  is  within  ;  interior. 

IN'SIDES,  n.  pi.  Passengers  in  the  interior  ofastage, 
<fec.    \Eng.'\  Simmonds. 

IN-SIP'I-ENT,  a.    Unwise;  foolish.  Craig. 

IN-SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Want  of  sociability. 

Warburton. 

IN-SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  insoluble. 
Ash. 

IN-SPE€T'OR-ATE,  n.  [add.]  The  residence  of  an 
inspector;  the  district  embraced  by  an  inspector's 
jurisdiction.  Craig. 

IN-SPI-RA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  inspi- 
ration. 

IN-STAMP.    See  Enstamp. 

lN'STANT,n,  [add.]  The  present  or  current  month; 
as,  the  sixth  instant. 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  plays  upon 
an  instrument  of  music.  Ogilvie. 

IX-STRU-MEN-TA'TION,  n.  Manner  of  perform- 
ing on  a  musical  instrument. 

IN-SUB-MEEG'I-BLE,  a.  That  cannotbe  submerged. 
Ogilvie. 

IN-SUP-POS'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  bo  supposed. 

IN-SUR'GEN-CY,  n.     State  of  insurrection. 

IN'TAKE,  n.  The  point  where  water  is  taken  into  a 
pipe  or  conduit;  as,  opposed  to  outlet.  Also,  the 
beginning  of  a  contraction  in  a  tube,  &c. 

IN'TAK-EES,  n.  pi.  Those  who  receive  stolen 
goods.     [Eng.~] 

IN-TEG-TJ-MEN-TA'TTON,  n.  Act  of  covering  with 
integuments ;  state  of  being  thus  covered. 

Clarke, 

IN-TEL-LECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  intellection; 
as,  "not  i»'e//cctirr/u  to  write."  Warner. 

IX-TEND'ED,  n.  Ono  with  whom  marriage  is  de- 
signed. 

IN-TEX'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tensive. 


INT 


IN-TER'€A-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  In  geol..  in- 
serted out  of  the  regular  order  ;  as,  au  intercalated 
bed  in  any  stratum  or  formation.  Dana. 

IN-TEE-OA-LA/TION,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.,  inser- 
tion out  of  the  regular  order. 

IN-TER-€0-LO^XI-AL,  a.  Between  different  colo- 
nies ;  as,  trade,  &c. 

IN-TER-€0-LO'XI-AL-LY,  adv.  As  between  col- 
onies. 

IN-TER--GOM-MUNE',  v.  i.  To  have  mutual  com- 
muning. 

IN-TEU-eilOSS'.  r.  t.     To  cross  each  other,  as  lines. 

IN-TER-DE-PEN1)'EN-CY,«.  Mutual  dependence; 
as,  interde pend  ency  of  interests.  De  Quincey. 

IN-TER-DlG'I-TAL,   a,     [L.  inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  a  finger.] 
Noting  the  spaces  between  the  fingers. 

Dunglison. 

IN-TEE-DIG-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  space  between 
fingers  or  between  finger-like  processes. 

R.  Owen. 

IN'TER-EST-TNG-LY,  adv.    With  interest. 

IN-TER-FU'SION  (-fu'zhun),  n.  A  pouring  or 
spreadingjiut  between.  Coleridge. 

IN-TE-RI-QR'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  interior  or 
within. 

IN-TER-LllD',  pp.  Interspersed  with  things 
laid  in. 

IN-TER-LAM-I-NA/TION,  n.  The  state  of  being 
intcrlaminated. 

IN-TER-LI'BEL,  <e.  t.    Mutually  to  libel  or  charge. 

IX-Tr.K-LINT.-.YE,  a.     See  Ixtkklisbar. 

IN-TER-MIX'ED-LY,  adv.   In  the  way  of  mixture. 

IN-TER-MO-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  things  to 
move  among  themselves ;  as,  the  intermobility  of 
the  particles  of  matter. 

IN-TER-NE'CIA-RY,  )  a.    Mutually  destructive. 

ix-ti:i:  .\T/«  i-Xal  \  Mackintosh. 

IN-TEE-NEU'RAL,  a.  In  osteol.,  situated  between 
the  neural  |>i'ocesses  or  spines.  R.  Owen. 

IN-TEE-NtJN'CIAL  (-nun'shal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

In  physiol,  noting  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  as  communicating  between  different  parts 
of  the  body,  &c.  Carpenter. 

IN-TER-O-CE-AN'ie  (-o-sbo-an'ik),  a,    Relating  to 

IN-TEli-OC'U-LAE,    a.     [L.   inter,    between,   and 
oculits,  eye.] 
Between  the  eyes;  as,  the  interocnlar  distance. 

IN-TElt-r)S'<-'l--L'.\XT.  a.     See  <)soulant. 

lN-TEE-PEN-E-TEA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pene- 
trating within  or  between  other  substances. 

Tappan. 

IN-TEE-PEN'E-TEA-TIVE,  a.  Penetrating  auiong 
or  between  other  substances. 

IN-TEE-PLAN'ET-A-EY,  a.  Between  the  planets; 
as,  the  inUr planetary  spaces.  Boyle. 

IN-TER-PO'NENT,  n.  He  or  that  which  inter- 
poses. Heywood. 

IN-TEE-EA/DI-AL,  a.     Between  the  radii  or  rays. 

lN-TEK-EUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  [add.]  Interrupted- 
ly pinnate,  in  bot,,  pinnato  with  small  leaflets  in- 
termixed with  large  ones.  A.  Gray. 

IN-TEE-BIJPT'IVE,  a.  Breaking  in  upon:  inter- 
rupting; as,  iutemipiire  forces.        17.  BnsJmell. 

IN-TER-SE€'TIOX-AL,    a.      Pertaining   to   inter- 

IN-TEE-SPrNAL,  a.    Lying  between  the  processes 

of  the  spine. 
IN-TER-STRAT-I-FI-elTIOX,   n.     The   state   of 

being  stratified  among  or  between  other  layers  or 

strata.  Dana. 

IN-TER-TU'BU-LAR,    a.    Between  tubes;  as,  the 

intertubulareetts.  R.  Oicen. 

IN-TEE-VO-LU'TIOX,    n.     State  of   being    inter- 

volved.  Ogilric, 

IN-TI.M'1-DA-TO-RY,  a,    Tending  to  intimidate. 
IX-TONE'.  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  [add.]     To  read  with   a  pro- 
longed and  somewhat  musical  utterance;  sis,  to  in- 

toneiho  church  service. 
IN-TON'IXG,    n.    Reading  with   a  prolonged    and 

musical  utterance. 
IN-TOR'TION,  n.     [L.  intorlus,  twisted.] 

A  twisting. 
IN-TRA-MfJX'r>ANE,    a.     [L.  intra,  within,   and 

mundns,  the  world.] 
Being  within  the  world. 
IN-TRA-MU'EAL,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and  mums, 

a  wall] 

Within  the  walls  of  a  city,  &c. ;  as,  intramural 

disease. 
IN-TEA-PET'I-O-LAE,  a*    [L.  intra,  and  petiolus, 

a  petiole.] 

In  bot.,  a  term  applied  when  the  pair  of  stipules  at 

tho  base  of  a  petiole  unite  by  those  margins    next 

the  petiole;  and  thus  seems  to  form  a  single  stip- 
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ulo  between  the   petiole  and  tho  stem  or  branch. 

It  is  often  confounded  with  interpeliolar,  but  13 

quite  different  in  meaning.  Imp.  Add. 

IN-TRA-TROP'Itl-AL,  a.     Within  tho  tropics. 
IN-TEIGU'EK-Y,  «...    Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue. 
IN-TRO-MIT'TENT,    a.      [L.   intro,    within,    and 

mitto,  to  send.] 
Throwing  or  conveying  into  or  within. 
IN-TRORSE',  a,     [L.  introrsus,  inward.] 

Taming  or  facing  inward  or  toward  the  axis  of 

Hie  part  to  which  it  belongs.  A.  Gray. 

IN-TRtT'iSION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  intrusion. 
IN-TllfJ 'SION-IST,  n.     One  who  intrudes  into  tho 

place  of  another  or  who  favors  such  intrusion. 

Ogilvie. 
IN-TWlXE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  intwining. 
lN-U-iiN'DO.     See  Innuendo,   which  is  tho  true 

spelling,    the  word  being  derived  from  the  Latin 

IX-'v  AG'I-NA-TED,  a.  In  anal.,  a  term  applied  to 
some  part  which  is  received  into  another,  as  into 
a  sheath.  IhmgUson. 

IX-VAL-I-DA'TION,  n.  Act  of  making  invalid  ;  as 
invalidations  of  right.  Burke. 

IN'VAL-ID-ED,  pp.     Placed  on  the  invalid  list. 

IN-VEIG'LIXO  (in-ve'gling),  n.  Tho  art  of  drawing 
in  by  art  or  flattery. 

IN-VERT',  n*  In  arch.,  an  inverted  arch,  or  one 
with  its  intrados  below  the  axis  or  springing  line, 
and  of  which  the  lowest  stono  is  the  keystone. 

DS'-VX'O-I/A-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  inviolate;  as, 
the  inriolaci/  .of  an  oath.  Bulwer. 

IN-VT'O-LATE-NESS,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being  in- 
violate. 'Jer.  Taylor. 

IN  •  V EST'EK,  n.    One  who  makes  an  investment. 
Baxter. 

TX'VO-f!  \-TO-EY,  a,     Making  invocation. 

IN'VOICE  BOOK,  n.  A  book  for  preserving  invoices. 
Simmonds. 

IN'VOIC-ING,  n.    Tho  making  of  an  invoice. 

IN-VOLV'ED-NESS,  n.     State  ot'being  involved. 
Mountague. 

IN-VCL'NER-ATE,  a.    That  cannot  be  wounded. 
Butler. 

I'O-DIZE,  v.  t.  To  treat  or  prepare  with  iodine  or  an 
iodine;  as,  to  iodize  a  plate  for  photography. 

R.  'Hunt. 

l'0-V>lZET>{l'o-amV),pp.oxa.  Prepared  with  iodine. 
Ii.  Runt. 

T'O-DIZ-ER,  n.     lie  or  that  which  iodizes. 

I'<  (-DIZ-ING,  ppr.  Preparing  with  iodine.  D.  Hunt. 

I'O-DIZ-ING,  n.    Act  of  preparing  with  iodine. 

I-O'NI-.VS,  a.  Beloning  to  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  islands  on  its  coast. 

I-5N'I€,  n.    An  Ionic  foot,  which  see. 

Ilt'I-DAL,  a.     [Gr.  Ipis,  the  rainbow.] 

Belonging  to  the  Iris;  as,  the  iridal  colors. 

I'RISII-MOSS,  n.    See  Carrageen. 

IR-I'TIS,  11.     An  inflammation  on  tho  iris  of  tho  eye. 
Dimglison. 

I'ROX-MAS'TER,  n.  A  uianufactnrcrol'iron  or  largo 
dealer  therein.  Dickens. 

IR-RA/DI-ANT.  a.  Sending  out  rays  of  light;  as, 
the  irrailituit  moon.  Boyse. 

IE-RE-OEP'TIVE,  a.  Not  receiving  or  not  capable 
of  receiving.  Trench. 

IE-RE-tiOG'NI-Z.Y-BLE,  a.     Not  recognizable. 

Carhjle. 

IE-EE-TEe'TA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  rejected. 

IR-R  E-PEOV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  That  cannot  be  re- 
proved.. Ash. 

IE-EE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  Irresolvable  nebula;  nc- 
buhe  of  a  cloud-like  appearance  which  have  not  yet 
been  resolved  by  the  telescope  into  stars. 

Berschel. 

IR'EI-TA-IJLE-X  ESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  irri- 
table. 

IK-P.O'BEie-AL,  a.     Contrary  to  the  rubric. 

iK'VIN(!-TTE,  n.    A  follower  of  Edward  Irving. 

ISII-MA-EL-TT'ISII,   a.     Liko    Ishmael,  the  son  of 

_  Abraham,  "whose  hand  was  against  exorv  man." 

I'S1-AC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  goddo-s  Isis;  as.  Isian 
mysteries.  The  Isiae  Table  at  Turin,  is  a  plate  of 
copper  or  brass  having  a  figure  of  the  godde.-s  in  the 
center, surrounded  by  copart.ments  on  which  are  en- 
graven numerous  hieroglyphics  ami  various  scenes 
relating  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis.     It  was  found  at 

I'SIS,  u.  One  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, being  considered  as  the  mot  her  and  nurse  of 
all  things.  " 

IS'L  AM-IZE,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  To  conform  to  the  religion 
of  Islam.  Salisbury. 

I-SO-HAR-O-METRIG,  a.  [Gr.  I009,  equal,  0apo9, 
weight,  and  hctoow  measured 

A  term  i  udieal.ing  equal  barometric  pressure,  em- 
ployed to  denote  lines  on  tho  surface  of  the  globe 
connecting  places  that  present  the  same  mean  bar- 


J  AC 


omotrical  pressure,  as  determined  by  means  of  the 
monthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  Mchol. 

I-SOeU/EO-mSM    (i-sok'ro-nizm),    n.      [Gr.     10-09, 
equal,  and  xpdeos,  time.] 

The  state  or  qualit)   of  being  isochronous. 

Mchol. 
I-SOC'LI-NAL,  a.    [Gr.  '0-09,  equal,  and  kAi'xu,  to  in- 
cline.] 

Noting  equality  of  inclination  or  dip.  In  terres- 
trial magnetism,  alike  in  the  inclination  or  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle;  marking  similarity  of  mag- 
netic dip.  Mchol. 
I-SO-DI-MORPH'ISM,  n.  [Gr.  I0-09,  equal,  Sis,  dou- 
ble, and  nop<R  form.] 

phism  between  the  two  forms  severally  of 


tw, 


I-SO-DI-MOKPH'OUS,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  iso- 
dimorphism. 

I-SO-DY-NAM'IG,  a.  [Gr.  I0-09,  equal,  and  Wto/us, 
force.] 

Alike  in  force.  In  terrestrialmagnetism,  having 
the  same  magnetic  intensity  ;  ma)  kingsimilarity  of 
magnetic  intensity  ;  as  an  isod  ijnamic  curve. 

Mchol. 

1-SO-DYN'A-MOUS,  a.     Of  equal  force  or  size. 

I-SO-GE-O-VIIICU'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  icw,  equal,  y>',, 
earth,  and  flepp.">),  heat.] 

Noting  the  same  mean  temperature  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  Mchol. 

I-SO-GON'IG,  a.  [Gr.  10-09,  equal,  and  yutvia,  an 
angle.] 

Having  equal  angles ;  a  term  applied  to  lines 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  connecting  places 
at  which  the  deviations  of  the  magnet  from  the  me- 
ridian or  true  north  are  equal.  Mchol. 

IS'O-LA-TED-LY,  adv.     In  an  isolated  manner. 

I-SO-MER-0-MORPII'I$M,».  [Gr.  lo-os,  equal,  p.epo9, 
part,  and  p.op</»;.  form.] 

Isomorphism  between  substances  that  are  alike 
in  their  atomic  proportion.  Dana. 

I-SO-MET'EI€,         fa.     [Gr.  To-05,  equal,  and  p-erpoe, 

I-SO-MEP'RIC-AL,  f     measure.] 

Noting  equality  of  measure.  In  crystallography, 
isometric,  this  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  mo- 
nometric  ;  tessular.  Dana. 

In  drawing,  isometrical  projection,  is  a  species 
of  orthographic  projection,  in  'which  but  a  single 
plane  of  projection  is  used.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  the  projections  of  three  equal  lines  parallel 
respectively  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  equal  to 
one  another.  This  kind  of  projection  is  principally 
used  in  delineating  buildings  or  machinery, in  which 
the  principal  lines  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular 
axes,  and  the  principal  planes  are  parallel  to  three 
rectangular  planes  passing  through  the  three  axes. 
Dames'  Math,.  Diet. 

1-S0-N5M'I€,  a,     [Gr.  lo-os,  equal,  and  rduo9,  law.] 
The  same  or  equal  in  law  or  right;  one  in  kind  or 
origin.  _  Dana. 

I'SO-THERE,  n.  An  isotheral  line,  or  one  passing 
on  a  chart  through  places  which  have  the  same 
mean  summer  temperature.  Mchol. 

I'SO-TIIERM,  }n.     An  isothermal  line,  or  line 

I-SO-TIIER'MAL,  j  passing  on  a  chart  through 
places  having  the  same  mean  temperature. 

Mchol. 

l-SO-TRI-M5RPII'I$M,  n.  [Gr.  T009,  equal,  rpi's, 
three,  and  pop<|»},  form.] 

Isomorphism  between  tho  three  forms  severally, 
of  two  triinorphous  substances.  Dana. 

I-SO-TRI-MORPII'OUS,  a.     Having  the  quality  of 

IS'SU-ANT  (ish'shu-ant),  a*  Issuing  or  coming  up ; 
a  term  applied  in  heraldry,***  express  a  charge  or 
bearing,  rising  or  coming  out  of  another.     Craig. 

ITII-A-CEN'SIAN,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Ithaca. 
Tennyson. 

I'VO-RY  PALM,  n.  Tho  tree  which  bears  the  ivory 
nut,  (the  Pliytelephas  macrocarpa.) 


JAG'A-NA, 
four  long  ; 


to  seek  til 


A  grallatorial  tropii 


JACK,  n.  [add.]  A  wooden  wedge  used  by  miners 
to  separate  rocks  after  blasting.  Jack  at  a  pinch. 
a  sudden,  unexpected  call  to  do  anything;  also  a 
poor,  hackney  parson.  ITalliicell. 

JACK'  ERflf,  11.  Fruit  of  the  Jack  wood  ;  a  species 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Stewart. 

JXsSK'MAN,  11.     One  wearing  a  mailed  jacket. 

W.  Scott. 

JXCK'-SCREW  (-skru),  n.     A  portable  machine  foi 
raising  heavy  weights  through  a  small  distance. 
Appleton's  Jfec/i.  Diet. 


JOH 

.IXCK'-WOOD.     See  .lAK-Woon. 

JAC-O-BTT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
Jacobite. 

JAG'GEK,  n.    [add.]    A  peddler.  Walt.  Scott. 

JAK'-YVOOD,  n.  A  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
(Artocdi'jiui  iiitegritiilia),  much  used  in  India  for 
house  carpentry  and  furniture.  The  wood  is  yellow 
when  first  cut,  but  changes  to  a  dull  red  or  mahog- 
any color.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

JlL'Or-SIE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  given,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  slatted  or  Venetian  window- 
blinds.  Simmonds. 

JAM,  n.     [add.]     A  crowd  or  press.        Simmonds. 

JAMBtfS  (jamz),  n.  pi*     [Fr.  jamhe,  the  leg.] 

Armor  for  the  legs,  made-  of  waxed    leather   or 
metal,  much  used  in  the  middle  ages.      Fairholt. 

.IXM'MING,  n.    A  violent  pressing  or  squeezing. 

JAN,  n.  [Ai\]  In  Mohammedan  m i/th.,  an  inferior 
demon.  E.  W.  Dane. 

JAN-GA'DA,  n*  [Sp.]  A  raft-boat  used  in  Peru 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  Simmonds. 

JA-1'AN'  L.\€'OUEE(lak'er),«,  A  kind  of  varnish 
or  lacquer  used  in  japanning. 

JA-PANNjST>'  LE  ATI  I'l  i  R  (ja-pand'  leth-er),  11.  A 
suit  of  enameled  or  varnished  leather  prepared  with 
several  coatings  of  a  kind  of  japan  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand  and  then  dried  in  a  stove.      Simmonds. 

JAR'GON-ING,  11.  A  confused  sound  of  voices ;  as, 
.the  sweet,;  irgoning  of  birds.  Tennyson. 

JAUNT'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  jaunty  manner. 

Walt.  Scott. 

.JAKNT'ING  CAR,  )n.  A  kind  of  omnibus  or  public 

JAUNT'Y  CAR,  j  carriage  used  in  Ireland  in 
which  the  passengers  ride  sideways,  sitting  back 
to  back  with  their  feet  reaching  nearly  to  t  lie  ground. 
Thackeray. 
boom  or  ga 
move  freely  on 
a  mast.  Tottm. 

JEAl/ol'-SlES,  7i.pl.  [Fr.]  Slatted  window  blinds 
for  hot  climates.     See  Jalousie. 

JEL'LY  FISH,  n.  A  popular  name  of  the  Acalephs 
or  marine  species  of  Radiate  animals  w  hi.  h  have  a 
jelly-like  appearance.  Dona. 

JEM'MY,  n.  A  term  applied  to  certain  tools  used  by 
housebreakers.  Situ  mvuds. 

JER-EAL'<-'oN   (faw'kn  or  fal'kon),  )n*     A  variety 

GER-EAL'CON,  j       of      Falcon, 

(Iliero-falco  of  Cuvicr),  one  fourth  larger  than  the 
true  Falcon,  and  highly  esteemed  by  falconers.  It 
is  a  native  of  northern  'regions.  Booth. 

JEIVQTJ  E  R  1  ."e'  1  'ken.  11.    A  custom-house  officer  who 

goods."    [i.-;,i.\     '  '     Li' Simmonds"' 

JER'iJCIM;  (jer'kiug).  it.  The  searching  of  a  ship 
for  unentered  goods.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

JiOS'SAN'T,  11*  In/ieratdn/,  sltooting  forth  or  s].ring- 
lngup,.  Oraig. 

■U:T  EFSTER,  )  ».     A  kind  of  black  lead  of  a  su- 

JET'-LUS-TRE,  J  perior  quality  for  polishing  grates, 
&c.  Simmonds. 

.IK T'Tl-NESS,  11.  The  state  of  being  jetty  :  blackness 
Vgilrie. 

JIP.IS,  r.  i.  [Connected  with  ;//,,.]  To  move  restively 
sideways  or  backwards;  as,  the  horse  is  apt  to  )ihb  : 
a  iihhi'ug  horse.  UalliweU.      Wait.  S.'-oit. 

Jlli'l'.ER,  n.    A  horse  that  jibbs.  BaUitoell. 

Jlll'GING,  n.  Among  miners,  the  sorting  of  ore  by- 
passing it.  through  a  wire-bottomed  sieve.     I'ruce.  ' 

JIC'GLE,  v.  i.  To  move  in  an  affected  or  av  kwai  d 
manner.  Ogilvie. 

JIG'-JuG,  n.     A  jolting  motion  ;  a  push.     Smart. 

JlG'-JOG,  a.    Noting  a  jolting  motion. 

JIN'NEE,  ».,  pi.  JIXN'.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan 
myth.,  a  name  of  genii,  angels  or  demons,  supposed 
to  have  transparent  bodies  with  the  power  of  as- 
suming various  forms.  E.  W.  Lou,. 

JO,  n.pt,  JOES.   A  sweetheart.  [Scotch.]    Bums. 

JOB,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  hire  by  the  job.  or  period  of 
use  and  service  ;  as,  to  joh  a  carriage. 

Thackeray. 

.Tnr/mXG  HOUSE,??.  A  mercantile  establishment 
which  purchases  from  importers  and  sells  to  rctnil- 


:y-cli*b, 


A   club   fo 


JOG'-TROT,  w.  [add.]  An  habitual  mode  of  action 
regularly  eanied  on.  Wail 

JOHN-A-DREAMS,  n.  A  dreaming  stupid  1'clh.w. 
_ 

J5UX-A-NOKES,  n,  [John  at  the  Oaks.]  A  ficti- 
tious name  in  law  proceedings.  Ilal'.iic,  it. 

JOIIX  DOE,  n.  In  laic  proceedings,  a  fictitious 
name  for  a  plaintiff;  used  with  Diehard  /.',.,  for 
defendant,  LTaUinccll. 

JOIIX-IHVRY.     See  DOBY. 

JOllX-SO'NI-AN-KfiM,  u.  A  peculiarity  "f  Or.  lohn- 
son.  El.  Revii  w. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK  ;  ROLE,  BIJLL;  VI"CIOUS.— €  as  K;  G  as  J  ;  $  as  Z;  CH  as  S1I ;  THIS. 


*  See  Fiducial  Illustrations. 
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JOINT,  v.  i. 

as,  the  stou 


KAY 


JOINT,  m*  [add.]  In  geol.,  one  of  a  system  of  regu- 
lar and  extensive  cracks  or  seams  transverse  to  the 
stratification.  Dana. 

Joint-universal,  an  arrangement  in  mech.  which 
part  of  a  machine  to  move  freely  in  all 
in  relation  to  another.  Francis. 

To  fit  perfectly ;  to  coalesce  as  joints  do  ; 
es  joint  into  eacli  other  exactly. 

Ogilvie. 

JOINT'ING  PLANE,  n.  The  jointer  or  largest  plane 
used  by  joiners  in  smoothing  boards,  &c. 

BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 
JO'SEPH,  n.     [Fr.]     Thin  tissue  paper  often  used  for 

blotting  paper;  thin  silvered  paper.   Bescherelle. 
JOUE'NAL,  n.     [add.]     In  mech.,  that  part  of  a  re- 
volving shaft  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  ;  another 
name  for  a  bearing.  .Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

JOUR'NAL-BOX,  n.    A  box  in  which  the  journal 

of  a  shaft  revolves. 
JU-DE'AN,  n.    A  native  of  Judca. 
JU'GAL,  a.    [L.  jugum,  a  yoke.] 

Pertaining  to  the  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 

JUGGED    HARE    (jf.gd'hfire),  n.    A  name  given 

to  hare  cut  into  pieces  and  stewed  with  wine  and 

other  flavorings.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

JUG'GER-NAUT,    n.     [Hind,  jaganatha,  lord   of 

the  world.]" 

An   idol   among  the   Hindoos    whose   temple   is 
situated   in    Orissa    and    has  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
tower  on  wheels  200   feet  high.     Pilgrims  throw 
themselves  between  its  wheels  when  in  motion. 
Craig. 
JUMP,  v.  t.     Among   western   settlers,   to  jump  a 
claim,  is  to  seize  upon  land  in  the.  absence  of  one 
who   has  the  prior  claim   under  the   pre-emption 
laws,  and  in  disregard  of  his  rights. 
JtfMP'ER,  n.     [add.]     A  long  Iron  chisel  or  borer 
used  by  masons  and  miners.     Mining  Journal. 

2.  A  rude  kind  of  sleigh.     [Am.']  Bartlett. 

3.  A  fur  under-jacket.  Kane. 
JUNK,  n.     [add.]     Among  seamen,  hard  salted  beef 

supplied  to  ships.  Simmonds. 

JU-RiS'SI€,  a.  In  geol,  of  the  age  of  the  middle 
secondary,  or  the  oolite  and  lias;  named  from  cer- 
tain rocks  of  the  Jut  a  mountains.  Dana. 

JU'EOR,  n.  [add.]  One  of  a  committee  chosen  to 
adjudge  prizes  at  a  public  exhibition.     [Eng.] 

JU'RY,  n.  [add.]  A  committee  for  adjudging  prizes 
at  a  public  exhibition.     [Eng.]  Tomliuson. 

JU'RY-BOX,  n.     The  place  where  a  jury  sits. 

JU'RY-RIGG-ET)',  a.  Rigged  in  a  temporary  man- 
ner. Ogilvie. 

JU'EY-EUD'DEE,  n.  A  temporary  rudder  in  case 
of  accident. 

JUS'SI,  n.  A  delicate  fiber  produced  in  Manilla  from 
an  undescribed  plant,  of  which  dresses  are  made. 
Simmonds. 

JUS'TI-FY,  v.t.  [add.]     To  prove  by  evidence;  as, 


KIT 


.    •  — •< ,  •" 

by  proper  spacing. 
JUS'TI-Fl'-ING,  "n. 


Shakes. 
form  even  or  true  lines  of  typo 

I/ansard's  Typ. 
[add.]     In  printing,  the  pro- 
cess  of  forming  an  even  or  true  line  of  type  by 
proper  spacing.  Hansard's  Typ. 

JOS-TIN'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  institutes  or 

Jaws  of  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian.      Gibbon. 
JUTE,  n.    A  substance  resembling  hemp,  being  the 
fiber  of  the  Corchorus  oUtorius,  used  for  making 
gunny  cloth,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
coarse  carpets,  &c.  Simmonds. 

JU'VE-NILE,  n.  A  young  person  or  youth.    [Sport- 

JUX-TA-POS'IT,  <o.  t.    To  place  in  close  connection 
or  contiguity.  Derham. 


KA.IM,  n.    A  low  crest  or  hill ;  a  camp.     [Scotch.] 
Walt.  Scott. 

KAK'O-DTLE,  n.    See  Cacodyle. 

KA-LEt-DO-SCOP'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  a  kaleidoscope;  variegated  in  appearance. 

Ogilvie. 

KAL'SO-MINE.  The  original  and  more  correct  spell- 
ing is  Calcimine,  which  see. 

KA'R.Y-ITE,  n.  [Heb.  from  Tcara,  written  in  the 
Scriptures.] 

A  sect  of  Jews  who  hold  to  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures alone  without  admitting  the  interpretations  of 
the  Talmud,  &c.  Encyc.  Am. 

KATIl-E-TO.W'E-TER,  n.    See  Catheto.meter. 

KAY'AK,  n.  A  light  boat  used  by  fishermen  in 
Greenland,  made  of  seal-skins  stretched  upon  a 
framo  and  coming  close  round  the  body  of  the  oars- 


KAY'AK-EE,  n.    One  who  uses  the  kayak  in 

ing,  &e. 
KEEL,  n.    [add.]     In  mat.  hist.,  a  projecting 

along  the  middle  of  a  flat  or  curving  surface. 

KEEL'I-VINE, 

K  1 : 1 ;  1  /  V  -  V  I  N  ri-PEN,  ,      lead."    [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 
KEEP'EE,  n.  [add.]     The  keeper  of  a  magnet,  is 
the  same  as  the  armature,  being  a  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  two  poles,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  magnetic  power  undiminished. 

Nichol. 
KEESII,  n.    Name  given   to  flakes  of  carburet   of 

iron  on  the  surface  of  pig-iron,  &c.  Craig. 

KEEY'EE,   ».     ThesameasKEEVE. 
KEN'SPECK-LE  (kon'spekl).  a.     Having  so  marked 
or  singular  an  appearance  as  easily  to  he  recognized. 
[Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 

KENT'-BU'GLE,      in.     A  bugle  curved  in  form 
KEY^D'-BU'CLE.  f    and  having  six  finger  keys  or 
stops,  by  means  of  which  the  performer  can  play 
upon  every  key  in  the  musical  seale.  Moore. 

KENT'ISH*EAG,  n.  A  rough  limestone  of  the  cre- 
taceous formation,  found  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Southeast  of  England.  Dana. 

KER'O-SENE,  n.    A  liquid  hydro-carbon,  or  oil  ex- 
tracted from  bituminous  coal,  used  for  illumination 
and  other  purposes. 
KfiT'TLE-HAT,  n.    A  cap  of  iron  worn  by  knights 

in  the  middle  ages.  '         Fairliott. 

KEU'PEE  (koy'per),  n.     [Ger.]     In  geol.,  the  upper 
division  of  the  Triassic  formation;  new  red  sand- 
stone. Dyell. 
KEY  (ke),  v.  t.    To  fasten  or  secure  firmly ;  to  fasten 
with  keys  or  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or  iron. 
_                    ,                                   Francis. 
KfY'-BU'GLE.    See  Kent-Bugle. 
KEY-ffD  (keed),  pp.    or  a.    Fastened  by  keys   or 

wedges^ 
KEY'-NOTE,  n.  In  music,  the  fundamental  note 
to  which  the  whole  of  a  series  of  accompanying 
notes  has  a  distinct  relation  and  hearing,  to  which 
all  the  modulations  of  the  movement  are  referred, 
and  in  which,  if  the  movement  is  regular,  it  both 
begins  and  ends.  Moore's" Mils.  C'/c. 

Kl-A-BOO'€A-WOOD,  n.  An  ornamental  wood 
called  also  Ainlio'i/na-vood,  from  Singapore.  It 
seems  to  be  the  excrescence  or  burr  of  some  tree  ; 
is  in  color  from  an  orange  to  a  deep  brown,  and 
is  full  of  small  curls  or  knots. 

Appleton's  Meeh„  Diet. 
KIB'BLE,  n.    A  large  bucket  for  raising  ore  out  of 

mines.  Tomliuson. 

KIB'BLINGS,  n.  pi.    Portions  of  small  fish  used  for 

bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.        Bartlett. 

KID'NEY-SHAP7?n  (-slmpte),  a*    [add.]     In  Int., 

a  kidney-shaped  leaf  is  one  which   has  the  breadth 

greater  than  the  length,  and  a  wide  sinus  or  hollow 

at  the  base.  Craig. 

KrND-HEAET'ED-NESS,  n.     Kindness  of  heart. 

KIN'DLE,  v.  i.  [add.]     To  grow  warm  or  animated  ; 

to  glow  ;  as,  his  fancy  Li  miles  at  the  prospect. 

Thomson. 
KIN'DLEES,     )  n.  pi.    Small   pieces  of  wood,  &c., 
KIN'DLINGS,  J     for  kindling  a  fire. 

Bartlett.    Mrs.  Stowe. 
KI-NE-MAT'I€,         )a.    Pertaining  to  kinematics. 
KI-NE-MAT'I€-AL,  |     Kinematic  curves  are  those 
produced    by    machinery    as    distinguished  from 
mathematical  curves. 
KI-NE-MAT'I€S,  )  „    mJ     rn  ,      .  , 

Kl-NET'I€S,  [  "'  Pl-     fGr-  K"'eu'  t0  move-] 

The  science  which  treats  of  motions,  without 
concerning  itself  (as  in  the  case  of  mechanics)  with 
the  causes  thereof.  It  is  properly  an  introduction 
to  mechanics,  as  involving  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  be  applied  to  its  data  of  forces. 
Nichol. 
KING'WOOD,  n.  A  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also 
violet-wood,  beautifully  streaked  in  violet  tints, 
used  in  turning  and  small  cabinet-work. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
KTN'SIIIP,  n.    Eelationship.  Bulwer. 

KISS,  <v.   i.    To  salute  with  tho  lips;  as,  I'iss  and 

make  friends.  Shakes. 

KITCII'EN,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  kitchen.    Ash. 
KITCII'EN-EE,  n.  A  name  often  given  to  a  kitchen 

or  cooking  range. 
KITE'  FLY'ING,  )n.    A  term  applied  to  a  variety 
KIT'ING,  f     of  fictitious  modes  of  raising 

money  or  sustaining  one's  credit,  as  by  the  use  of 
paper  which  is  merely  nominal,  &c. 

Thackeray.  Bartlett. 
KIT'ING,  a.  A  term  describing  fictitious  or  fraud- 
ulent means  of  raising  money ;  as,  kiting  trans- 
actions. Bitnkers  Journal. 
KIT'TLE  (kit'tl),  a.  Easily  tickled;  not  easily 
managed;  troublesome;  as,  "kittle  cattle  to  shoo 
behind;"    [Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 
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KLIOK'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  klicks.     Ogileie 
KNAG'GI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  knaggy.  Scott. 
K.\  CGHT'AGE,  n.    The  body  of  knights';  Ogilvie. 
K.\'()B.  n.     [add.]     A  rounded  hill  or  mountain ;  as, 
the  Pilot  Knob.    [Am.]  Bartlett. 

KNOCK/DOWN,  n.  A  blow  which  strikes  a  person 
to  the  ground. 

KNOCK'S  TONE.  n.  A  block  of  stone  or  iron  used 
for  breaking  tilings  upon.  Mini  no  Journal 

KNOT,  to.  [add.]  In  mech.,  the  point  where  cords, 
ropes,  &c.,  meet  from  angular  directions  in  funicu- 
lar machines  ;  called  more  properly  Node. 

W.  R.  Johnson. 

KNOWE  (no),  n.     [Scottish  for  knoll]    A  hillock. 
Walt.  Scott. 

K<  >IIL'-RA'BI,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  caulo- 
rapa.]  A  singular  variety  of  cabbage  (/Jra.-sii-a 
ra  itlo-rapa  of  Bauhin  ;  now  considered  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  be  a  variety  of  Brassica  campestris.) 

Simmonds. 

KOO'DOO,  n.  The  striped  antelope  (Strejisiceros 
capensis)  of  South  Africa,  having  gracefully  spiral 
horns.  Livingston. 

KOOIU),  n.    See  Kurd. 

KooUD'ISH,  a.     See  Kurdish. 

K  i;  I  \ G,  )  n.    A  name  given  by  whale-fishers  to  tho 

K  1! i:N( i,  J  fleshy  part  of  the  whale  after  the  blub- 
ber has  been  removed.  Simmonds. 

KEIS,  n.    A  Malav  dagger.     Same  as  Crease. 

KlIOO'MAN.  n.  Name  of  a  race  «f  negroes  in  asmall 
section  of  Western  Africa,  who  serve  much  on  ship- 
board. Oyiloie. 

KURD,  n.  A  native  of  the  Assyrian  mountains  be- 
tween Persia  and  Turkey.  Layard. 

KORD'ISH,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kurds. 

KY'AN-IZ^D  (ki'an-Izd),  pp.  or  a.  Steeped  in  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  prevent  rotting;  as,  kyauized. 
wood.  Francis. 

KY'AN-IZ-ING,  n.  The  process  of  steeping  in  cor- 
rosive snblimate  as  a  preservative  against  the  dry 
rot.  BeiTs  Tech.  Diet. 

KY'LOEif,  (kT'ldze),  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  cat- 
tle of  the  Hebrides.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 
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LA'BI-ATE,       )a.    [snbs.]     In  dot.,  having  the  limb 

LA'BI-A-TED,  f  of  a  tubular  corolla  or  calyx  divid- 
ed into  two  unequal  parts,  one  projecting  over  the 
other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth,  as  in  the  mints. 

A.  Gray. 

LA'BI-UM,  n.    [L.]     The  lower  lip  of  insects. 

Craig. 

LA'BOR-ING,  a.  [add.]  Laboring-force,  in  mech., 
the  power  applied  to  machinery,  ece.,  in  distinction 
from  the  power  actually  transmitted  to  the  point  of 
effect,  the  difference  being  made  by  the  expenditure 
of  part  of  the  laboring  force  in  overcoming  friction, 
&c,  before  it  becomes  a  working  force. 

•  Imp.  Add. 

LA'BOR-SOME,  a.  [add.]  Likely  or  inclined  to  roll 
and  pitch ;  as,  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

LAB'RA-DOR-TEA,  n.  A  plant  of  two  species  (Ze- 
dumpalustre,am\  L.  latifolia),  possessing  narcotic 
properties,  used  for  a  drink,  and  to  render  beer 
heady.  Johnston. 

LA'BRUM.     See  Labium. 

LAB-Y-RlNTII'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTII'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  AajSupcvfloi,  a  laby- 
rinth, and  oSovs,  a  tooth.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles,  so  named  from  tho 
labyrinthine  texture  of  its  tooth,  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Batraehians.  li.  Owen. 

LAB-Y-RINTII'O-DONT,  n.  A  reptile  of  the  genus 
Labvrinthodon.  Sillimaifs  Journal. 

LACE'-BOOT,  n.  A  boot  which  laces  up  at  the  side 
or  in  front. 

LA€H'RY-MAL,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  variety  of  parts 
connected  with  the  secretion  or  emission  of  tears; 
as,  the  lachrymal  duct,  lachrymal  gland,  lachfitfc 
mat  passages,  &c.  Dunglison. 

LX€'TA-RENE,  n.     [L.  lac,  milk.] 

A  preparation  of  curds  from  milk,  used  by  calico- 
printers.  Simmonds. 

LA€'TI-FUGE,  n.  [L.  lac,  milk,  and  fugo,  to  expel.] 
A  medicine  to  check  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Dunglison. 

LAG-TIF'LS,  a.    Breeding  or  producing  milk. 

Scott. 

LA-f'U'NAL,   )  a.     [add.]     Characterized  by   open 

LA-CU'NAR,  f  spaces  at  intervals;  as.  a  lacunar 
circulation,  where  open  spaces  exist  in  the  circulat- 
ing system,  or  take  the  place  of  vessels. 

Carpenter. 

LAD'DEE,  n.  [add.]  Accommodation  ladder,  a 
wooden  staircaso  at  the  gangway  on  a  shin's  side. 
Side  ladder,  stern-balder,  a  rope  ladder  hanging 
from  either  tho  side  or  stern  of  a  vessel.      Totten. 
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L  VOY-COURT,  ».     The  court  hold  by  a  ladv  of  the 

manor.  Ogilvie. 

LA'D  Y-FfiRN,  n.     The  familiar  name  of  a  variety  of 

fern  (Aspidium    thelypteris)   common    in   Great 

Britain.      k  Loudon. 

LA'DVS-lIAUt,    11.     A  familiar  name  for  a  species 

(Briza  media)  of  quaking  grass.  Loudon. 

L.BV'I-G.YTE.     The  same  as  Levigate. 
L^EV'O-GY'RATE,  a.    See  Levo-gyiiate. 
LA'GAN.    A  spelling  sometimes  given  to  Lioan, 

wliieh  see. 
LA'GER-I'.EER,  n.    A  mild  German  beer,  called  la- 
ger  from  its  being  laid  up  or  stored  some  months 
before  using  it. 
LA'O Kit- WINE,  11.'    Old  bottled  wine   which   has 

been  kept  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

LAID'-PA'PElt,  n.  A  term  applied  to  writing  paper 
havin"  a  ribbed  surface,  as  if  inhiid  with  lines. 
These~wcre  originally  produced  by  the  wires  of  the 
frames  used  in  making  band-paper,  the  first  kind  in 
use;  and  are  now  imitated  in  some  machine  paper. 
Paper  of  this  kind  is  called  cream  laid,  blue,  hud,  A-c, 
according  to  the  color  given  it.  Simmonde. 

LAK'ER,  n.    Ouo  who  admires  or  frequents  lakes. 
De  Qui  nee  >j. 
LA/MA,  n.     Lit,  superior;  tho  name  of  a  Boodhish 
priest  in  Thibet,  Mongolia.  &c.    The  Grand   La- 
ma,  or  Delui-Lamu,   is   the   Boodhish   pontitf  of 
Thibet,  and  is  supreme  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  affairs.     lie  is  considered  by  his  followers 
ns  a  divine  being  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  and  wor- 
shiped accordingly.  ILuc.    ILeijse. 
LA'MA-ISM,  n.    The  religion  of  the  Boodhish  in- 
habitants of  Thibet,   Mongolia,  &c,  who  worship 
the  Grand  Lama.  Heyse. 
LA'MA-IST,  In.    A  worshiper  of  tho  Grand  Lama. 
LA'MA-lTE,  (  Heyse. 
LA'MA-SER-Y,  n.     A  convent  of  Lamas  or  Boodh- 

ist  priests  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  &c.  ILuc. 

LAM'BOYS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  lambeau.]  Inane,  armor; 
tbe  name  of  folded  drapery  hanging  in  front  over 
the  thighs,  often  imitated  in  steel-work. 

Fairholt 
LAM'BRE-QUIN  (lam'ber-kin),   n.     A  name  for  a 
kind  of  pendent  scarf  or  covering  attached  to  tho 
helmet,  to  protect  it  from  wet  or  beat ;  called  also 
coiniise  or  quintise.  Fairholt. 

L  V  M  !!'»'-  \V<  )•  )L,  a.     Made  of  lambs'  wool,  as  stock- 
ings. 
LAM-EL-LI-BItAN€II'l-ATE,  n.      [L.    lamella,  a 
thin  plate,  and  bronchia;  gills.] 

In  zoiil.,  a  mollusk  of  the  tribe  including  the 
oyster  and  clam,  characterized  by  having  lamellar 
gills.  Carpenter. 

LYM-EL-LI-BltXN€II'I-ATE,  a.  Noting  a  mol- 
lusk of  tbe  tribe  including  tho  oyster,  &c.,  having 
lamellar  gills.  Carpenter. 

LAM'ENT-A-BLE-NESS,    n.      The  state   of  being 

lamentable. 
LAM'EL-LOSE,    a.     Composed  of,    or  having  the 

form  of  plates.  Ogilvie. 

LAM-I-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Tho  capability  of  being 

formed  en-  extended  into  thin  plates. 
LAM-1-NA'RI-AN,     a.     [L.]      Pertaining    to    sea- 
weeds of   tho    genus   Lamina ria ;    belonging   in 
depth  to  that  zone  of  the  sea  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  these  weeds,  being  from  two  to  ten  fath- 
oms in  depth.  K  Forbes. 
LAM'I-NA-RY,  a.    Composed  of  plates  or  layers. 
Imp.  Add. 
LAM'I-NA-TING,  a.    Forming  or  separating  into 

scales,  or  thin  layers. 
LAM  P'-WICK,  11.    Threads  of  cotton,  &c,  for  burn- 
ing in  a  lamp. 
LlN'C  ASTER-GUN,    n.    A  cannon  with  a  very 
long  range,  named   after  its  inventor;  its   bore  is 
slightly  oval  and  the  ball  is  colloidal  in  shape. 

Simmonds. 
LANCE'-COR'PO-RAL.    See  Lanoe-pesade. 
LANCE'-IIEAD,  n.    The  head  of  a  lance. 
LANCE'-EfiST,  n.    A  projection  like  a  bracket  on 
the  right  side   of  a  breast-plate   in  armor,  to  aid  in 
bearing  a  lance.  Fairholt. 

LANCE'-WOOD,  n.  A  light,  tough,  elastic  wood 
(ttnuUeria'  rirgata)  found  in  tho  West-Indies,  and 
used  for  the  shafts  of  gigs,  archery  bows,  &c. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Dirt. 
LAN-CIE'EE-OUS,  a.    Bearing  a  lance.       Craig. 
LAND'-CAE'RIAGE,  11.    Transportation  by  land. 
Addison. 
LAND'-CIIAIN.     Soo  Gunteu's-ciiain. 
L\Niy-€E.\B,  n.     A  name  given  familiarly  to  any 
crab  which  lives  much  on  the  land,  and  resorts  to 
the  sea  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
LAND'ER.  n.    In  mining,  a  person  who  waits  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  receive   the  buekc 
ore.  Simmon, 

LAND'G  RA-YINE,  n.    The  wifo  of  a  landgravi 
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LAND'-ICE,  11.  A  field  of  ice  adhering  to  the  coast, 
or  between  two  headlands.  Kane. 

LAND'ING,  a.  [add.]  Connected  with  the  un- 
loading of  a  vessel  ;  as,  landing  charges. 

LAND'ING-WAIT'ER,  n.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  oversees  the  landing  of  goods,  &c,  from  vessels. 
Simmonds. 

LAND'LOUP-ING  [lund'loop-ing),  a.  Wandering 
about;  vagrant. 

LAND'-PI'RATE,  n.  One  who  robs  on  shore,  and 
not  on  the  seas  alone. 

LAND'-RAIL.  n.  A  bird  (Rallus  crex)  also  called 
corn-crake,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  long ;  it  has  its  name  crake  (creak)  from 
its  creaking  note.  Booth. 

LAND'-ROLL,  n.  A  heavy  roller  used  to  crush 
down  clods,  &c.  Simmonds. 

LAND'S€AP-IST,  n.  One  who  occupies  himself  in 
painting  landscapes  or  is  interested  therein. 

LAND'S'-END,  n.  The  extreme  south-west  point  of 
England. 

LAND'- WAR-RANT,  n.  A  title  from  the  land-office 
to  a  lot  of  public  land. 

LANE,  n.    [add.]     A  navigable  opening  in  ice. 

LANE,  a.  Alone.  Mis  lane,  himself  alone.   [Scotch.] 

LANG'GUAGE-LESS,  a.  "Without  speech;  as,  "he 
has  grown  languageless."  Shakes. 

LA-NI-AR'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  lanio,  to  tear,  and 
forma,  shape.] 

Noting  teeth  of  the  canine  form  in  quadrupeds. 
LI.  Owen. 

LA'NI-EES,  11.  pi.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  two  narrow 
straps  of  leather  on  a  shield  for  holding  it  on  the 
arm  ;  arm-straps.  '    Fairholt 

LANTERN-PIN'ION  (pin'yun),  \n*     In  inech.,  a 

LAN  TEUN-W  HEEL,  j      kind  of  pinion 

or  wheel  having  bars  or  spindles,  instead  of  teeth, 
inserted  in  two  parallel  boards  or  plates;  so  called 
as  resembling  a  lantern  in  shape.  Brande. 

LAP-I-DA'EI-AN,  a.  Inscribed  on  stone  ;  as  a  lap- 
idarian  record.  Clarke. 

LAP'-JOINT'ED,  a.  Describing  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  plates  of  iron  over-lap  each  other,  as  in 
boilers,  ship-building,  &e.  Ogilvie. 

LXP'PING,  n.  A  kind  of  machine-blanket  or  wrap- 
ping material  used  by  calico-printers.  Simmonds. 

LAPS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  sliding  or  falling  off;  also, 
of  falling  away  from  a  person  through  some  failure 
or  neglect ;  as,  the  lapsing  of  a  legacy.       Clarke. 

lIeSS,  h  0ne  who  commits  Iarecny- 

LXR'CE-NOUS,  a.     Having  tho  character  of  larceny. 

LARGE'-A'CRED  (-a'kerd),  a.  Possessing  much 
land.  Pope. 

LXRK'-BUNT'lNG,  n.  A  name  for  the  snow-bunt- 
ing, a  bird  of  the  group  Plectrophancs  (P.  nivalis), 
having  the  nail  Of  tbe  thumb  elongated  like  that 
of  the  lark,  otherwise  like  the  buntings.  It  is  a 
northern  bird,  and  becomes  nearly  all  white  in 
winter.  Ogilvie. 

LAE-VIP'A-ROUS,  a.  Producing  young  in  the  form 
of  larves,  as  some  insects  do.  Lmp.  Add. 

LAE-YN-GIS'MUS,  n,  A  spasmodic  state  of  the 
glottis,  giving  rise  to  contraction  or  closure  of  the 
opening.  Dunglison. 

LAS'CAR,  n.  [add.]  A  namo  given  to  menials  em- 
ployed about  arsenals  and  cannon  in  India. 

Simmonds. 

LAS!  TEE,  n.     [add.]     A  wear  in  a  river.      [Eng.] 
Llalliwell. 

LAS'SO,  <0.  t    To  capture  with  a  lasso. 

LAST,  <o.  t    To  shape  with  a  last. 

LAST'AGE,  ii.     [add.]     Room  for  stowing  goods,  &c. 
Lmp.  Add. 

LAT-A-K'i'A  (-ke'a),  n.    [Turk.]    The  name  of  a  lino 
quality  of  Turkish  smoking  tobacco,  so  called  from 
the  place  where  produced,  the  ancient  Laodieea. 
Johnston. 

LATENT,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  a  term  applied  to  buds 
that  have  passed  tho  season  of  expansion  without 
development.  Henslow. 

LAT'ER-TTE,  11.  An  argillaceous  sandstone  in  India 
of  a  rode, and  much  seamed.  Dana. 

LATEX,  n.  [L.]  The  proper  juice  of  plants.   //.  uslow. 

LlTII'ER,  v.  t.    [add.]    To  beat  severely.   [Vulgar.] 

LATII'ING,  n.  A  covering  of  laths  on  a  wall ;  tho 
act  or  process  of  covering  with  laths.         Ogilvie. 

LATH'-IlEND'INO,  11.   The  business  of  lath-making. 

LATII'-WORK,  n.  Thin  battened  work;  as,  at  tho 
sides  of  a  room  to  receive  plastor. 

LAT-I-OIF'EE-OTJS,  a.  Cross  barred,  with  tho 
spaces  open  and  approaching  to  rectangular  ;  lattice- 
like.      _  Dana. 

LA-TI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.]  In  lot.,  having  broad 
leaves.  Wright. 
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LATTICE-PLANT,  n.  A  recently  discovered  aqua- 
tic plant  of  Madagascar  (Ouriru nd ' rn  fenestra!;*), 
whose  leaves  have  interstices  between  their  ribs 
and  cross-beams,  seas  to  resemble  lattice-work. 

mm. 

LAUGH,  v.  i.  [add.]  The  term  is  often  applied  to  a 
merry  expression  of  countenance  when  there  is  no 
audible  sound  of  the  voico;  as,  a  laughing  lip. 

Walt.  Scott 

LAT-IN-T-ZATION,  n.  The  act  of  turning  into 
Latin. 

LAUGHTER,  n.     [add.]     The  term  is  often  applied 
to  a  merry  expression  of  the  eyes  or  countenance, 
when  there  is  no  audible  sound  of  the  voice. 
Archly  die  numMi  -li.l  sni'i!,-,  and  with  eyes 

Overrunning  with  lauyhtcr.  VmrffcUovi. 

LAU-UENTIAN,  a.  [From  the  name  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.]  In  geol.,  a  term  applied  by  some 
geologists  to  the  portion  of  the  azoic  rocks  of  Can- 
ada anterior  to  the  lluronian.  Dana. 

LA'VA  MILI/STONES,  n.  pi  Hard  and  coarse  ba- 
saltic millstones  used  in  England,  anil  brought  from 
the.  banks  of  tho  Rhine.  Simmonds. 

LA'VA-WAEE,  n.  Name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheap 
pottery  made  of  iron  slag  cast  into  tiles,  urns, 
table-tops,  <kc. 

LA'VIG,         \a.    Like  or  composed  of  lava. 

LA-YAT'I€,  J  Maunder. 

LAV'A-TO-EY,  a.  "Washing  or  cleansing  by  washing. 
Lmp.  Add. 

LAV'EN-DEE,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  lavender ; 
as,  lavender  water;  having  the  color  of  lavender 
flowers,  being  nearly  a  grayish-blue. 

LAW,  n.  [add.]  Bode's  law,  is  an  expression  of  a 
curious  relation  among  the  distances  of  the  several 
planets  of  our  solar  system  from  the  sun,  and  of  the 
satellites  from  their  primaries.  It  is  wholly  empir- 
ical, i.  e.  no  physical  origin  or  cause  "for  it  is 
known;  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  exceptions  or  irregularities,  it  points  to 
some  conditioned  arrangement  in  our  planet. 

Liepler's  laws,  are  three  important  laws  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  order  of  the  planetary  motions,  dis- 
covered by  John  Kepler.     They  are  tin 

in  i 

2.  The  radius  vector  of  each  planet,  sweeps  in 
equal  times  over  equal  areas. 

3.  The  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  two 
planets,  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun,  or  from  the  foci  of  the  ellipse 
in  which  they  move. 

3Larriotte's  laio,  is  an  expression  of  tbe  fact,  that 
in  an  elastic  fluid  subjected  to  compression,  and 
kept  at  constant  temperature,  tho  product  of  the 
pressure  and  volume  is  a  constant  quantity,  or  the 
volume  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure. 
This  law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of 
elastic  fluids.  Js'ichol. 

LAW'-BTND'ING,  )  n.    The  name  of  a  plain  style  of 

LAW'-CALF,  f     leather  binding,  used  almost 

exclusively  for  law-books. 

LA  WE,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's 
forefeet.  Wrights  Prov.  Diet 

LAW-LXTTN,  ii.  The  corrupt  Latin  used  in  legal 
documents.  &c.  Blackstone. 

LAWN'-ROBfi'D,  a.  Robed  in  lawn  ;  as,  the  lawn- 
robed  prelate.  Blair. 

LAWN'-SLEKVE,  n.  A  sleeve  of  lawn  ;  part  of  tho 
(Iressofabishop.  Ogilvie. 

LAY,  n.  [add.]  This  name  is  given  colloquially  to 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  &c,  undertaken 
on  shares;  as,  when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling- 
voyage  ho  agrees  for  a  certain  lai/,  i.  e.  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  voyage.    [Am.)         Barttett. 

LAY  (la),   n.     In   weaving,  a  swinging  frame  in  a 
loom,  called  also  the  batten  or  lathe,  by  the  move- 
ments of  which  the  weft-threads  are  laid  parallel 
to  each  other,  against  the  cloth  previously  woven. 
Tomtinson. 

LAY'-PAYS,  n.  pi.     In  commerce,  a  term  denoting 
the  number  of  days  that,  a  vessel  may  remain  in  port 
without  charging  her  charterers  with  demurrage. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

LAY'-RACE,  n.  That  part  of  a  lay  on  which  tho 
shuttle   traverses  in  weaving,  called  also  shuttle- 

LEAC1I.     See  Lr.rru. 

LKAD,  ii.     A  navigable  opening  in  ice.  LCane. 

LEAD,  a.    In  minMg,  the  same  as  Lode. 
LKAD'Elt,   n.     In   mining,  a  branch   or  small   vein 

connecting  with  the  main  lode.  Mi n ing  Journal. 
LKADtf'MAN  (led/.'manl.   n.     In  nasal  affairs,  tho 

man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Toil,  n. 

LKAKT-NESS.  n.  The  state  of  oozing  out  or  leaking. 
LB  VST'WAYS,  [ado.    At  least. 
LKAST'WTiSK,    |  Wright.     Dickens. 

LEA  YES  (leevzl,  n.  pi.     In  irlm  l->rorl:,:\  name  often 

given  to  the  teeth  of  a  pinion,  especially  when  small. 
Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 
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Li:"'A"x.  n,  A  ferin^nttxHiquoi' or  milk -beer  resem- 
bling the  koouiis  of  the  Calmucks.       Simmonds. 

LECT'UEE-  EOOM,  ».     A  room  for  lectures,  &c. 

LEE,  a.  Lying  on  the  lee-side  of  a  ship ;  as,  a  lee- 
shore.       '  Totten. 

LEER,?!.  An  annealing  furnace  in  a  glass-manufac- 
tory Mil's  Tech.  Diet. 

LEEE'ING,  «.     The  act  of  casting  a  look  askance. 
Beaumont  &■  Fletcher. 

LEFT,  11.    The  opposite  side  to  the  right ;  as,  on  the 

LEFT"  ■  II.X.ND    a.     Pertaining  to  the  left  hand. 

LEFT-OFF,  a.  Noting  what  is  laid  aside;  o.i,left-of 
clothing. 

LEG'A-CY-IIUNT'ING,  to.  The  seeking  after  lesa 
cies.  Ogilvie. 

which 
!  tendered  in  payment  of  debts. 
This  differs  in  different  countries.         Simmonds.    . 

LE'GAL-ISM,  n.  Strictness  in  adhering  to  law,  or 
trusting  to  conformity  to  law;  as,  the  spirit  of  le- 
ffalism.  Imp.  Add. 

LE-GAL-IZA'TION,  to.    The  act  of  rendering  leal. 

LE-GA'TION.  n.  [add.]  The  dwelling-house  of  en- 
voys at  foreign  courts;  also,  in  the  Roman  States,  a 
province  railed  likewise  a  delegation. 

LEG-EE-DE-MAIN'IST,  to.  One  who  uses  sleight  of 
hand. 

LEG'IIORN,  11.    The  name  of  a  city  in  Tuscany; 
hence,  the  name  given  to  a  quality  of  straw-goods 
made  there  originally,  but  now  made  elsewhere. 
Encyc.  Am. 

LEG'IS-LA-TIVE-LY,    adv.    In  a  legislative  man- 

LE(i-lS-LA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Of  or  portaining  to  a  leg- 
islature. Ed.  Rev. 

LE-GIT'I-MlZE,  v.  t.    See  Legitimate. 

LE-GU'MI-NOUS.  a  [add.]  In  lot.,  bearing  le- 
gumes as  seed-vessels;  related  to  plants  bearing 
legumes,  as  peas.  Craig. 

LEM'ON,  a.    Of  or  resembling  the  lemon ;  as,  a  lem- 


LEXUTII'WAYS.     See  Le: 
LE'NI-ENCE,  n.    The  quality  of  mildness;  lenity. 
Clarke. 
LEN-TIC'U-LAR,  a.    [add.]     In  anat.,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  resembling  in  size  a  lentil  seed. 

Dunglison. 
LE-ON'TO-DON,  it.     [Gr.  AeW,   a   lion,  and  68ow, 
a  tooth.] 
The  scientific  name  of  the  plant  commonly  called 


LEI' 


;  is  also  called  lion'.,  tooth.     Loudo 
■DO 'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  A«r«,  a  scale.] 


A  disease  of  the  skin  in  flic  form  of  scales. 

Dudglisori. 
LEP-I-OOS'TE-US,  to.     [Gr.  iwis.  scale,   and  oo-rei- 
vm,  bony.] 

A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  with  hard  enameled 
scales"  and  conical  or  sauroid  teeth ;  the  Gar. 

R.  Owen. 
LEP'I-DOTE,  a.     [Gr.  aotoj,  a  scale.] 

In  lot.,  having  a.  rout  of  scurl'v  scales;  leprous. 
A.  Gray. 
LEtSE-  \\  VI'ES-TY  (laze-),  to.     See  Leze  Majesty. 
lES'TRIS,  re*     [Gr.  k-ntrrpU,  piratical.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  variety 
of  gull  characterized  by  large  membranous  nos- 
trils winch  open  nearer  to  the  point. and  edge  of  the 
beak  than  those  of  the  common  gull.  It  pursues 
the  smaller  gulls  with  great  ferocity  to  rob  them  of 
their  food,  hence  the  name.  Cuvier. 

LETII'AR-GIZE,  v.  t.    To  make  lethargic. 

Southey. 
LET'TER-BOX,  n.     A  post-office  box  for  receiving 
letters. 

2.  A  box  in  a  street  door  for  depositing  letters. 

Simmonds. 

The   following   compounds   explain    themselves, 

Letter-Cahkiee,  Letter-Office,  Letter-Paper. 

Lfi'iyil,  n.    Strong  desire,  passion.     De  Qudncey. 

LEtT'ClTOID,  re.     In  crystals,  the  trapezohedron, 

being  the  form  of  the  mineral  leucite.  Dana. 

LEfJ-CA-DEN'DRON,   n.     [Gr.  Aewcds,  white,   and 
SevSpov,  tree.] 

A  genus  of  evergreen   shrubs  from  the  Capo  of 

Good  Hope,  having  a  handsome  foliage.     Loudon. 

LEfJ-CO'MA,  11.     [Gr.  AeuK<op.a.]     A   white  opacity 

in_the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

LEU-COP' A-TIIY,  n.    [Gr.  A™™?,  white,  and  wi- 
0os,  state.] 

The  state  of  an  albino,  or  a  white  child  of  black 
parents  Craig. 

LE-VANT',  D.  i.    To  run  away  disgracefully. 
LE-VEE',  n.    [add.]     Reception   of  company  at  the 
house  ora  public  man;  as,  the  President's  lew.. 
Encyc  Am. 
LEY'EE,  v.  I.    To  keep  within  a  channel  by  raising 
embankments-;  as,  to  levee  a  river. 
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LEY'EE-ING,  to.    The  act  or  process  of  making  a 

levee.  A.  Brown. 

LEVEL,  n.    [add.]     In  mining,   a  horizontal   gal- 
lery, usually  below  the  adit.  Tomlinson. 
LEV'EL-ISM,  n.    The   disposition   or    endeavor   to 
Jevel  all  distinctions  of  rank  in  society.    J.  Norton. 
LEV'EL-LY,  adv.    In  an  even  or  level  manner. 
LEV'EN,    11.    An  open  space,   as    between   woods. 

[Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 

LE'VER-WATCH,  11.    A  wateh  haying  a  lever  bal- 
ance. Simmonds. 
LEV'I-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rubbed  or  ground 
into  fine  powder.  Craig. 

LEV-1-EA'TION,  n.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
act  of  a  man  in  marrying  the  widow  of  a  brother 
who  left  no  children.  Ogilvie. 

LE-VIT'I-CAL,  a.  [add.]  Levitical  degrees,  de- 
grees of  relationship  named  in  Leviticus,  within 
which  marriage  is  forbidden.  Bush. 

LE'VO-GY'RATE.  a.  [L.  laevum,  the  left,  and 
gyratus,  turning  round.] 

Turning  to  the  left,  as  in  levo-gyrate  circular 
polarization.  Dana. 

LEWIS  (lQ'is),  7i.*  An  iron  clamp  dove-tailed  into 
a  large  stone  to  lift  it  by.  Tomlinsoii. 

LEX-I  PIIAR'MIC.     See  Ai-exipiiarmic. 

LI-AED'  (le-ar'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  piece  of  money 
made  of  copper,  lour  of  which  equal  a  sous. 

Bescherelle. 

LI' AS,  ii.  [add.]  In  geol.,  strata  of  the  middle  sec- 
ondary age  lying  beneath  the  oolite;  a  species  of 
limestone  occurring  in  horizontal  strata,  belonging 
to  the  lias  formation.  Dana. 

Ll-XS'Sie,  a.  Of  the  age  of  the  lias  ;  pertaining  to 
the  lias  formation. 

LI-BEET'TO,  11.  [It]  Lit.,  a  little  book;  hence,  a 
name  for  a  small  book  containing  the  words  of  an 
opera  or  extended  piece  of  music.  Ileyse. 

LI€II'EN.ffD  (ii'kend  or  lik'end),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  covered  with  lichens. 

LI-CHEN- OL'O-GY,   n.     [Gr.    X«x^,   lichen,    and 
Aoyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

LICII'-GATE,  n.  Lit.,  dead-gate;  a  church-yard 
gate,  often  with  a  porch  under  which  a  bier  may 
stand.  LLa/liwefl. 

LICII'I,  re.  A  fruit  native  to  China  (Dimoearpus 
lichi)  resembling  a  large  strawberry  in  color  and 
form.     The  dried  fruit,  is  exported. 

&  Wells  Williams. 

LICII'-WAKE,  n.  The  watching  with  a  corpse  be- 
fore its  burial ;  spelt  also  Lyk-Waik. 

Chaucer.    Jamieson. 

LICn'- WAY,  n.  The  path  by  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave. 

LIC-I-TA'TION,    re.     [L.    liceo,  to  fix  a  price  for 
sale.] 
The  act  of  offering  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Ogilvie. 

LICK'-PEN'NY,  n.  A  miserly  greedy  person. 
[Scotch,] 

LIFE'-BELT,  re,.  A  strap  or  belt,  either  inflated 
with  air  or  furnished  with  cork,  to  sustain  a  person 
in  the  water.  Simmonds. 

LIFE'-DROP,  re.    A  vital  particle.  Byron. 

LIFE'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  life;  as,  a  life-like 
bust. 

LIFE'-LINES,  to.  pi.  In  ships,  lines  along  any  part 
_of  a  vessel  for  the  security  of  sailors.  Totten. 

LIFE'-TA'BLES  (tii'blz),  to.  pi.  Tables  recording 
the  probability  of  life  at  different  ages. 

Somali's  Comm,  Diet. 

LIFT,  v.  i.  To  rise.  i.  e.,  lift  itself;  as,  the  fog  lifts; 
to  seem  to  rise ;  as,  the  land  lifts  to  a  ship  approach- 
ing it.  Marryatt. 

LIFT,  to.     An  apparatus  for  lifting  or  hoisting. 

Simmonds. 

LIFT'EE,  n,  [add.]    Any  contrivance  for  raising. 

LIFT'ING-BBIDGE,  n.  '  A  draw-bridge  which  rises 
to  give  passage  to  vessels,  as  at  a  dock  entrance, 
canal,  &c.  Simmonds. 

LIFT'- WALL,  n.  The  cross  wall  in  a  lock  chamber 
of  a  canal".  Francis. 

LIGHT,  n.  [add.]  An  illustrious  person;  as,  the 
lights  of  antiquity.  Ogilvie. 

LIGHT'-BALLS,  to.  pi.  In  mi/it.  affairs,  balls  of 
combustible  materials  used  to  afford  light  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  Camplell's  Mil.  Diet, 

LTGIIT'-BOAT,  la.    A  vessel  havinga  large  lightand 

LIGHT'-SUIP,  j  anchored  otf  shore,  to  guide  sea- 
men. Simmonds. 

LIGIIT'-DUES  (-duze);  n.  pi.  Tolls  levied  on  ships 
navigating  certain  waters,  for  the  maintenance  of 
light-houses  Simmonds. 

LIGIIT'-HAND'ED,  a.  Not  having  a  full  comple- 
ment of  men  ;  as,  a  vessel  is  light-hand,  d. 
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The  following  explain  themselves,  Light-Bodied, 

LlGIIT-COEOEED,       LlGIIT-CoMl'l.EXIONED,        LlGIIT- 

Haired,  Light-ebbs,  Light-Winged. 

LIGN-iL'OES  (lig-nal'dze  or  lin-al'oze),  to.  The 
aloes- wood  or  agallochum,  a  sweet  scented  tree 
allie  l_to  sandal  wood.  Kitto. 

LIG'NOSE,  a.    The  same  as  Ligneous. 

LIKE'-WAKE,    in.    See  Licii-Wake,  in  this  Ap- 

LYKE'-WAKE.  j"     pendix. 

LI'LAC,  a.    Like  lilac  in  color,  &c. 

LIL'A-CINE,  «.    The  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac. 

Lls^LlCl!  <«ce),  ^wn1te!SdS|: 

riving  its  name  from  the  town  in  France  where  it 
is  made.„  Simmonds. 

LIL-LI-BUL'LE-EO,  to.    The  name  of  a  popular  song 
in  England  during  and  after  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Ma  can  I  a  i/. 

LIL'Y,  to.  [add.]  Lily  enrrinile.  a  fossil  zoophyte 
(Encrinites  mtmilijormis),  of  the  crinoidean  fam- 
ily; whose  arms  when  folded  have  some  resem- 
Jilance  to  a  lily-head.  Dana. 

LIME'- LIGHT.     See  Drummond-Ligiit. 

LIM'IT-A-EY,  a.  [add.]  Limited  in  power  or  au- 
thority; as,  "a  limitary  king."  Pitt. 

LIM'IT-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Acting  or  serving  as  limits. 

LIMP,  a.    Lacking  stiffness  ;  flexible  ;  limpsy. 

Ilalliwell. 

LIN'DEN.  a.    Pertaining  to  the  linden-tree. 

LINE,  11.  [add.]  Line  of  packets,  a  succession  of 
vessels  trading  regularly  between  ports.     Clarke. 

LINE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  line  lees,  is  to  track  wild  bees 
to  their  hives  in  the  woods.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

LINE'-MAN,  11.    One  who  carries  a  line  in  survey - 

LIN'E-0  LATE,  a.  In  lot.,  marked  longitudinally 
with  fine  lines.  A.  Gray. 

LING'GUAL  (ling'gwal),  to.  A  letter  pronounced  with 
the  tongue. 

LI-NIG'EE-OUS.  0,  [L,  linum,  flax,  and  gero,  to 
bear.] 

Hearing  flax  ;  producing  linen.  Ogilvie. 

LIN'ING.  ppr.     [add.]     Marking  lines. 

LIN'ING-,  to.    The  act  or  process  of  marking  lines. 

LINK'-MO'TION,  to.  In  locomotive  engines,  an  ap- 
paratus for  reversing  the  engine,  used  instead  of  the 
reversing  fork  or  gear.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

LINKS,  «.  pi.  The  windings  of  a  river,  and  the 
ground  lying  along  them.    [Scotch.']     Walt.  Scott. 

LINK'-WOEK,  to.  In  mech.,  a  mode  of  transmitting 
motion  by  links,  in  place  of  wheels,  bands,  .fee. ; 
called  also  chain-work. 

LIN'SEY-WOOL'SE  Y,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  woolen ; 
of  mixed  aud'unsuitable  part ;  mean;  vile. 

Wright.    Butter. 

Ll'ON,  to.  Lion's  share,  a  phrase  derived  from  Esop*s 
fable  of  the  liou,  fox,  &c.,  hunting  in  company  ;  and 
applied  to  cases  where  most  of  what  is  gained  by 
parties  acting  together,  is  takeu  by  the  strongest. 

LI'ON-DOG,   n.    A  variety  of  dog  with  a  flowing 

LI'ON-ISM,  n.  An  attracting  of  attention,  or  pursuit 
of  curious  things. 

LI'ON-SIIIP,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  a  lion. 

LI'ON'S-TOOTH,  n.    See  Leontodon. 

LI'ON-TOOTIISD  (-tootht),  a.  Having  teeth  like 
those  of  a  lion.  Smith. 

LIPP,  ra.  A  name  given  to  a  delicate  fish  (Lalrus  of 
Linn.),  several  species  of  which  are  found  about  the 
Crimea.  Simmonds. 

LI'QUATE,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  separate  a  more  fusible 
from  a  less  fusible  material,  bv  regulating  the  tem- 
perature so  that  the  former  may  be  run  off  from  the 
fatter.  Woodward. 

LTQUA-TED,  pp. ma.  Having  undergone  liquation. 

LIQ-IIE-FA'CIENTS  (lik'we-fa'shents),  to.  pi.  In 
med..  agents  which  seem  to  have  the  power  of  liqui- 
fying solid  depositions,  as  mercury,  iodine,  &c. 

Dunglison. 

LI-QITEUE'-STAND,  re.  A  frame  or  stand  for  hold- 
jng  bottles  of  liqueur.  Art  Journal. 

LIQ'UID-IZE  (lik'wid-ize),  v.  t.    To  render  liquid. 

LIQ'UID  (lik'wid),  a.  [add.]  Liquid  manure,  is  a 
fertilizer,  as  guano,  &e.,  applied  to  land  in  a  liquid 
form;  also  urine  in  distinction  from  dung;  as,  "to 
save  liquid  manure,"      Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

LIR-I-O  DEN'DEON,  h.  [Gr.  Aeipio.',  a  lily,  and 
SerSpoi',  a  tree.] 

A  genus  ot'trees  (Magnolicea\  of  which  the  tulip- 
tree  is  one,  having  large  lobed  leaves  and  a  tulip- 
like flower.  Loudon. 

LISLE'-GLOYES  (leel'gluvz),  re.  pi,  Fine  thread 
gloves  for  summer  wear.  SimmonSs. 

L1^'S,'(ME,  a.  Same  as  lithe  or  lithesome;  flexible; 
supple.  C.  King*!,  >j. 


A,    E,    &e,    long.-X,    E,    &c,  sfiort.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,     FALL,     WHAT;    THERE,    TEEM;    MAEINE,    BIRD;    MO  YE, 
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*  &«  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tulle  of  Synonyms. 


LOG 


LlS'SdME-BTJESS,  «.  State  of  being  lithesome  ;  flex- 
ibility ;  suppleness.  C.  Kingstey. 

LITOli'I.     See  Liohi. 

LIT'ER-AL,_a.  [add.]    Noting  alphabetic  characters- 

LIT'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  adhere  to  the  letter  of  a 
thin?;   opposed  to  spiritualize. 

LIT'ER-ATE.  re..  One  not  having  taken  a  university 
degree.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

LJTHQPH'A-GI,  re.  pi.     [Gr.  Ai'flos,  stone,  and  <j>a- 

A  name  applied  to  nil   mollusks,  radiata,   &c, 

which  lienetrato  stone,  coral   &t,  forming  a  cavity 
for  themselves.  Lytll. 

LlTII-O-GRAPII'ie,  a.  [add.]  LiihoffrapJdc-storie, 


LOR 


LO'CATE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  location ;  to  ii: 


rlli. 


colo 


Lithogi  iip'iir-pnjier,'  golatii 
tinted  with  gamboge  and  roll 


id    01    sized    paper, 
very  smooth. 
Simmonds. 

LTTH'O-TTNT.  (I.  A  picture  produced  in  colors 
from  a  lithographic  stone.  Simmonds. 

LfT'I-GA-BLE.  a.    That  can  be  litigated. 

LIT'MUS-PA'PER,  re.  Unsized  paper  colored 
with  litmus,  and  used  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity 
in  chemical  experiments  Gregory. 

II'TRE  (le'tr),  re.    [Fr.J     The  unit  of  measures  of 
capacity  in   the   French  metrical  system,  holdi 
about  1|  pint.  Bescherelle. 

Lt-TUR'GI€3,  re.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
liturgies 

LIT'QR-GIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  or  attached  to 
liturgies. 

LIT'TO-RAL,  a.  In  zoological  and  vegetahle  geo- 
graphy, pertaining  to  the  interval  or  zone  on  a 
sea-coast,  betweoirhigh  and  low  water  mark. 

K  Forbes. 

LITII'O-TYPE,  re.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stereotype 
plate.     See  Litiiotyping. 

LITIIOTYPE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  for  printing  by 
plates  made  as  described  under  Litiiotyping. 

LTTII'O-TYP'ING.  (re.    [Gr  Au9os,  stone,  and  tutto;, 

LITII'OTYP  Y.       f     type.] 

The  act  or  process  of  making  a  peculiar  kind  of 
stereotype  plates,  which  may  be  thus  described. 
When  a  page  has  been  set  up  and  a  mold  taken, 
there  is  prosed  into  this  mold  a  composition  of  gum- 
shellac  and  sand  of  a  fine  quality  together  with  a 
little  tar  and  linseed  oil— all  in  a  heated  state.  A 
plate  is  thus  formed,  which,  though  soft  at  first,  be- 
comes, when  thrown  into  cold  water,  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  having  from  the  sand  which  it  contains 
a  stony  texture.     Hence  the  name. 

LIVE'-BQX,  re.  A  contrivance  to  contain  living 
objects  for  microscopical  examination.  Gosse. 

LIVER-SPOTS,  re.  pi.  The  popular  name  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  characterized  by  yellowish  brown 
patches  or  spots.  Dunglison. 

LLOYD'S'- A'GENTS,  re.  pi.  Persons  employed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  association  of 
underwriters  called  Lloyds,  to  transmit  commer- 
cial news,  render  assistance  to  masters  of  merchant. 
vessels,  and  to  perform  other  ditties  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. Simmonds. 

LLOYD'S'-LIST,  n.  A  publication  of  the  latest 
news  respecting  shipping  matters,  with  lists  of  ves- 
sels, &c.,  made  under  direction  of  Lloyds. 

Brande. 

LLOYD'S'- RfiG'IS-TER.   re.     A   register  of  vessels 
according  to  their  quality,  published  yearly. 
_        .  _  Simmonds. 

LOAD'ING-TURN,  re.     The  successive  rotation  or 
order  in  which  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes. 
_  Simmonds. 

LOAD'-LlNE.  )„.    The  line  to  which  the 

LOAD'- WATER-LINE.  (  water  rises  on  the  sides 
of  a  loaded  ship. 

LOAF,  11.  /.    To  spend  time  in  idleness;  to  lounge. 
Bartlelt. 

UjW'A  RLE.  a.     That  may  bo  loaned. 

LOAN'-SO-0t'E-TIE$,  re.  pi.  Institutions  which 
loan  money,  receiving  it  again  by  installments  with 
interest.     [JSng.]  Ogilvie. 

LOB'BY,  i).  i".  To  address  oi  solicit  members  of  a 
legislative  body  in  the  lobby,  or  elsowherb  away 
from  the  House,  with  a  view  to  influence  thei'r 
votes.  This  kind  of  intrigue  is  practiced  by  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  legislature.     [Am.] 

DOB'BY-ING,  re.  The  action  of  outsiders'on  the 
members  of  a   legislative  body  with  a  view  to  in- 

LOU'BY-MISMRER,  re'  An  outsider  who  attends 
the  meeting  of  a  legislative  body  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  measures  bv  intrigue.    [Am.]     BarlMt. 

Loin:- LA-TED.  a.     Having  small  lobed  divisions. 

LO-f'ALE'.  re.     [Fr.]     A  place  or  location. 

LO'CAL-ISM,  re.  [add.]  A  word,  &c.  peculiar  to  a 
Clarke. 


dace;  a  local  interest. 


LUCK,  re.     [add.]     Lock,  slock,  find  barrel,  a  sports- 
man's phrase  for  the  whole  of  a  thing.      Bartlelt. 
LQCK'-CIIAM'BEE,  n.  The  enclosed  space  between 
lock-gates,  into  which  boats  enter  in  a  canal,  &c. 
Wright. 
LOCK'-PICK'EK,  re.    Ono  who  opens  locks  without 

a  key,  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool. 
LOCK'-PICKTNG,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  opening 

a  lock  without  a  key.  Tomlinson. 

LOCK'-STEP,  re.  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of 
men,  in  which  the  leg  of  each  locks  into  that  of  the 
person  directly  before  him. 
LOCK'-STITCH,  re.  A  stitch  formed  by  tho  locking 
of  two  threads  together,  as  in  some  sewing  ma- 
chines. 
LOCU-LAE,  a.    In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  cells. 

A.  Gray. 
LOCULOUS,  a.     Having  cells. 
LODE'-MAN'A&E,  re.    Tho  pay  of  a  pilot. 

Ilalliwell. 
LODE'-SHIP,  re.    A  small  fishing  vessel. 

TlalUioell. 
LoDE'S'-MAN,  re.     A  pilot.  Ilalliwell. 

LGpGJS'I),  a*    In  heraldry,  lying  down.     Craig. 
LODGE'-GATE,  re.    A  park-gate,  or  entrance-gate, 

situated  near  tho  lodge. 
LODG'ING-HOUSE,  re.    A  house  whoso  apartments 

are  let  to  lodgers.  Dickens. 

LODG'MENT,  n.     [add.]    A  lodging-plac   ;  room. 
Pope. 
LOG,   re.     A   log-book ;    as,   tho  rough-log  or  first 
draught,  and  the  smooth-log,  a  copy  of  the  preced- 
ing, which  is  forwarded  n''vr  a  cruise  to  tho  Navy 
Department.  Totlen. 

LOG,  v.  i.    To  cut  and  get  out  logs.    [Are.] 

BarlMt. 
L<  HI'AN,     \n.    A  large  stone  that  is  so  balanced  as 
LOG'GAN.  ("     to  be  moved  easily.  Gwilt. 

L0G-A-UlTII-Mi5T'I€-ALLY,  (adv.     By  the   use 
L0G-A-RITI1'MI€-AL-LY,         (     of  logarithms. 
LOG'-CHIP,  re.     A  thin  triangular  piece  of  board  at- 
tached to  the  lo-  -line,  which  floats  erect  on  tho 
water  and  draws  i-  t  the  line.  Tolten. 

LffG'GER,  re.     One  engaged  in  getting  timber. 
LOG'GER-HfiAD,  re.  [add.]  A  piece  of  round  timber 
in  a  whale-boat,  over  which  the  line  is  passed,  to 
make  it  run  more  slowly.        Fennimore  Cooper. 
LOG'GIA  (lod'sha),  re.     [  It]     A  gallery  or  portico 

ornamented  with  paintings,  &c.  Juey.se. 

LfiG'GING,  «•    The  act  or  process  of  getting  logs. 
LOG'-GLASS,  re.     A  small  sand-glass,  used  at  sea  to 
measure  the  rate  at  which  the  log-line  runs. 

Tolten. 
LO'GY,   a.     [From  Dutch  log.]    Heavy  or  dull  in 
respect  to  motion  ;  as,  a  logy  horse.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 
LOLLARD-ISM,  re.     The  principles  of  the  Lollards. 
LOM'BAED-STREET,  n.    The  name  of  a  street  in 
London  occupied  by  banks,  and  Ihe  money  market; 
hence,  tho  monied  interest  of  London. 

Simmonds. 
LONG'-BD  W,  n.     A  bow  of  tho  height  of  the  archer, 
formerly  used  in  England  for  war  and  sport. 

Fosbroke. 
To  shoot  a  long-bow,  to  tell  large  stories. 
LQNG'-CLOTII,  re.    A  name  given  to  cotton  cloth. 
LONG'-RANGE,  re.     A  long  distance  between  a  gun 

and  an  object  shot  at.  Clarke. 

LONG-SIIORE'MAN,    re.     Ono   who    works    along 

wharves,  docks,  &c.  in  loading  or  unloading  vos- 

sels. 

LONG'-STOP,  re.     In  cricket,  one  who  is  set  to  stop 

balls  sent  a  long  distance.  Conybeare. 

LONG'-STOP,  v.  i.    To  stop  a  distant  ball  at  cricket. 
LONG'-VA-CA'TION,  re.     In  ihe  English  courts,  a 
recess  in  the  autumn  of  more  than  two  months,  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms. 

Dickens.  Siimnonds. 
LONG.  a.  The  following  compounds  explain  them- 
selves. Long -E.yrf.d,  Long-  11  an of.d.Long -Horned, 
Long-Patep,  Long-Sought,  Long-Tail,  Long- 
tongued.  Long-winded.  Loxo-Vis.u-.F.n. 
LOOK'OUT,  re.  The  act  of  observing  or  watching; 
the  placo  from  which  such  observation  is  made  ; 
also,  the  person  set  to  walch.  Marryatt. 

LOOT,    re.    [Hin.]      A   namo  in   India  for  theft  or 

plunder;— v.  t.  To  plunder,  &c. 
LO'EATE,  a.     [L.  lorum,  a  strap.] 

Shaped  like  a  strap  or  thong  ;  Herniate.     Craig. 
LORCH'A  (lortch'nl.    re.     [Said  to  be  from  the  Por- 
tuguese.]     A  kind  of  light  vessel  used  on  tho  const 
of'  China,    having  the  "hull  built  on   a    European 
model,  and  the  rigging  like  that  of  a  Chinese  junk. 
A .  II.  Foote. 
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LOR-DO'SIS,  re,  [Gr.  Aopuw,  bent  forward.] 

A  bending  forward  of  tho  head  and  .shoulders. 
_  Dunglison. 

LoRD'-LIEU-TEN'ANT,    re.     The   viceroy   of  Ire- 
land ;  also,  the  chief  military  magistrate  of  a  shire. 
Booth. 
LOR-GNETTE'  (lorn -y of),   re.     [Fr.]     An  opera- 

LO  PF-GA,  n.  [L]  In  ancient  armor,  a  cuirass 
of  leather  set  with  metal  plates.  Fosbroke. 

LOR'I-CATE,  a.  [L.  lorica,  a  coat  of  mail.] 

Covered  with  a  shell  or  hard  exterior  made  of 
plates  somewhat  like  a  coat  of  mail,  as  in  tho  ar- 
madillo. Dana. 

LOTl'I-OATES,  re.  pi.  An  order  of  reptiles  with 
scale-armor,  as  tho  armadillo,  &e.  Dana. 

LOR'I-KEETS,  re.  pi.  Birds  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
having  an  extensile  tongue  which  sucks  up  flower- 
juices.  Ogilvie. 

LOT,  re.  ,■  pi.  LOTS.  A  quantity  or  great  number. 
[  Vulg.]  Bartlett. 

LO'TLS,  re.  [add.]  Lotus-eating,  eating  the  lotus- 
berry  which,  as  the  ancients  fabled,  caused  strangers 
to  forget  their  native  country;  hence,  giving  one's 
self  up  to  forgetfulness  of  all  except  enjoyment  and 
pleasure-seeking.  G.  W.  Curtis. 

Lotus-eater,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  pleas- 
ure-seeking. 

LOV'IS-QUA-TORZE'  (loo'e-ka-torzeO,  a.*    [Fr.] 
A  term   used  to  describe  a  meretricious  style  of 
ornamentation  used  in  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
Edward  Everett. 

LOUNGE,  re.    [add.]     A  kind  of  sofa. 

LOUNG'ING,  re.  The  act  of  passing  time  in  idle- 
ness ;  rTclessness  of  manner  or  gait. 

LoU'VRK-WORK,  re.    Slatted  work.    See  Lower. 

LOVL'-RIRD,  re.*  The  nam-  given  to  a  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Psittacida?,  or  parrot-tribe, 
and  given  from  the  gieat  at'achment  of  these  birds 
to  each  other.  Ogilvie. 

LOVE'-GRASS,  re.  A  name  given  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Eragrostisji-om  the  beautiful  dancing  spike- 
lets.  Loudon. 

LOW  WINES,  re.  pi.  The  weak  spirit  produced 
from  the  first  distillation  of  alcohol  Francis. 

LOX-OD'RO-MY.  re.    The  science  of  loxodromics. 

LOY,  re.  In  agric,  a  long  narrow  spade  used  in 
stony  lands.  Ogilvie. 

LUB'BEE'S-IIOLE,  re.  In  sldps,  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  a  vessel,  next  the  mast,  through  which  sailors 
may  mount  without  goinc:  over  the  rim  by  the  fut- 
tock-shrouds.  It  is  considero'  '  -  seamen  as  only 
fit  to  be  used  by  lubbers.  Totten. 

LtT'BRI-OAL,  a.    See  Lueric. 

LU-CER'NAL,  a.    [L.  lucerna,  a  lamp.] 

Noting  or  pertaining  to  a  lamp.  Craig. 

LU-CEE-NA'Rl-A,  re.  [L.  lucerna.]  \  genus  of 
phosphorescent  polyps-like  Medusa?.  Craig. 

LU'CU- BRA-TOR.  re.  [L.]  One  who  studies  by 
night;  also,  ono  who  produces  lucubrations. 

LU'CULE,  re.     [L.  luceo,  to  shine.] 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  luminous  spots  on  tho 
snn._ 

LI'-<T"'.MA,  n.*  A  gennsjif  plants,  nat.  order  Sapo- 
tacoe.  The  species  are  trees  yielding  milky  juices. 
The  fruit  of  L.  mimosa  is  large,  covered  with  a 
brown  skin,  under  which  is  a  soft  pulp,  very  lus- 
cious^ Imp.  Add. 

LUD'LOW-ROCKS,  re.  pi.  In  Eng.  geot...  a  division 
of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks.  Murchison. 

LUF'FER,  re.     See  Louveb. 

LUG,  re.  Lit.,  an  ear;  a  projection  in  machinery  for 
causing  motion. 

LUG'GAGE,  a.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  convey- 
ing luggage;  as,  a  luggage-train.     {.Eng.] 

LUG'-MARK,  n.     [From  lug,  an  car.] 

A  mark  cut  into  the  ear  of  an  animal  to  identify  it. 
Simmonds. 

LUG,        _  Ire.    A  kind  of  sea-worm  found  in  the 

Ll'G'-WORM,  )  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  and  used  for 
bait.  Ilalliwell.     Wright, 

LU'NAR,  a.  Lunar  distance,  is  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  tho  moon  from  certain  fixed  stars  or  other 
celestial  bodies,  and  is  used  for  determining  longi- 
tude at  sea.  Boicditch. 

LH'NATE,  «.     Crescent  shaped.  A.Gray. 

HI-NDTTE',  n.  [add.]  A  concavo-convex  spectacle 
glass.  Craig. 

LU'N[--eUR'RENT,  a.  Relating  to  phases  in  cur- 
rents that  depend  on  the  moon's  changes.  Bache. 

LU'NI-TID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tidal  movements 
dependent  on  tho  moon.  Bache. 

LtT'NU-LATE,  re.     Somewhat  crescent-shaped. 

A.  Gray. 

LtT'Nr-LET,  ;,.  A  small  spot  on  insects,  shaped  like 
a  half  moon,  and  differing  in  color  from  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Craig. 
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LU'POTJS,  a.    Resembling  a  wolf;  wolfish. 

Maunder. 
LU-P  U"-LIN'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  lupulin. 

Johnston. 
LTJ-TES'CENT,  a.  Of  a  yellow  color.  Ilenslow. 
LU'lTiSE,  a.     [L.  lutum,  clay.] 

_  Covered  with  clay;  miry.  Craig. 

LIT'TU-LENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  muddy  ;  niiid- 

diness.  Blackwood. 

LY-eX.N'THEOPE,  n.    One  who  in  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness imagines  himself  a  wolf.  Dunglison. 
LY€H'NO-BITE    (lik'no-bite),   n.      [Gr.   ,\«x"os»   a 
lamp,  and  fiios,  life.] 
One  who  labors  at  night,  and  sleeps  in  the  day. 
Craig. 


M. 


MA€-AD-AM-T-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  or  act  of 
covering  roads  with  broken  stone.  Clarke. 

MA€-AD'AM-TZ-ING,  n.  The  covering  of  roads 
with  broken  stone  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  hard  sur- 
face. Craig. 

MA-€AS'SAR-OIL,  n.    A  preparation  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  hair,  so  called  as  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Macassar  in  tho  island  of  Celebes. 
Ogilrie. 

MAC-E-DO'NI-AN,  n.  and  a.  A  native  of  Mace- 
donia; belonging  to  Macedonia.  The  Macedonian, 
Alexander  the  Great. 

MAC'ER  (ma'ser),  n.    A  mace-bearer. 

Piers  Ploughman.  Walt.  Scott. 

MA-CKE7T£!(Tna.-tchS.'ta,),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  heavy 
knife  resembling  a  broadsword  (often  two  or  three 
feet  in  length),  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America  as  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  way  through 
thickets,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

J.  L.  Stevens. 

MA€-RO-CEPH'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  p-axpos,  Ion?,  and 
Ke4>a\ii,  the  bead.] 

Having  a  large  head.  In  hot.,  used  when  the  co- 
tyledons of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  are  continent 
and  form  a  large  mass  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Ilenslow. 

MAC'llO-DOME,  n.  [Gr.  /uo/cpos,  long,  and  Sow, 
structure  or  dome.] 

In  cryslitllaiji-ii /ihy,  a  dome  parallel  to  the  longer 
lateral  axis  in  the  triniotrio  system.  Dana. 

MA-t'UOP'O-DAL,  a.  [Gr.  p.a/cpbs,  large,  and  irou5, 
foot.] 

Large-footed;  in  hot.,  noting  an  unusual  protu- 
berance of  the  radicle  of  some  plants,  as  wheat. 
Ilenslow. 

MA€'U-LjE,  n.  pi.     [L.]    A  term  applied  to  dark 
spots  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  planets. 
Craig. 

MXCTI-LOSE,  a.  Spotted;  of  or  pertaining  to  spots 
over  a  surface.  Clarke. 

MAD'JOUN,  n.  A  preparation  from  the  hemp-plant, 
used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the  Turks,  Hindoos 
and  others.  Johnston. 

MAD'RI-PO-RAL,  a.  Of  or  belonging' to  tho  niad- 
ripore.  •  Dana. 

MAG-A-ZINE',  v.  t.  To  Btore  up  or  accumulate  for 
future  use  ;  as,  paper  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  time  retains  or  maga.'.iiii  s  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  dark  for  making 
photographs.  Silliman's  Journal. 

MAG-A-ZINE'-DAY,  n.  The  publication  day  of 
monthlies  and  serials,  when  they  are  delivered  to 
the  trade.  Simmonds. 

MAG-NET'IG,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth's 
magnetism  ;  as,  the  magnetic  north,  the  point  to 
which  the  needle  is  directed  at  any  place;  the 
magnetic  meridian,  tho  meridian  in  whose  plane 
the  needle,  in  any  place  lies;  the  magnetic  ampli- 
tude, the  are  between  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting 
and  the  magnetic  east  or  west.  Craig. 

MAG'NET-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  magnetism. 

Coleridge. 

MXG'NET-IZ-EE,  n.    One  who  magnetizes. 

Mowatt. 

MXG'NET-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  mag- 
netic. _ 

MAG-NE'TO-€RYS-TXL'Lie,     \a.     A    term   ap- 

MAG-NK'TO-eRYS'TAL-LINE,  f     plied     to     the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  crystals. 
Muhol. 

MAG-NE'TO-MET'EIG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
by  means  of  tho  magnetrometer  ;  as,  maguetn-incl- 
ric  observations.  Sir  J.  Poss. 

MAG-NIL'O-QUOUS,  a.  Speaking  loftily  or  pomp- 
ously. Smart. 

MlG'NUM,  )«.      A   double  sized   bottle 

MlG'NUM  BO'NUM,  \     holding  nearlv  two  quarts. 
Walt.  Scott.     Dickens. 


MAN 

MXG-'YAR  (mad'jar),  n.  One  of  the  prevailing  race 
in  Hungary  which  came  from  the  Ural  and  con- 
quered that  country. 

MA-1IOUT',  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  keeper  and 
driver  of  an  elephant. 

MAIL'-ROUTE  (-root),  n.  A  road  over  which  the 
mail  is  regularly  conveyed. 

MAIN",  n.  [add.]  The  cast-iron  conduit  pipe  which 
conveys  gas  or  water  from  the  works  to  the  place 
where  it  is  diffused  by  small  pipes. — Dfydraulic 
main,  a  large  pipe  in  gas-works,  used  to  conduct 
the  gas  from  the  retorts  to  the  condensers,  &c.,  to 
be  purified.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

MA-jOL'I-eA,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  pottery  or  earthen 
ware  with  painted  figures,  first  made  in  Italy  in 
the  lGth  century.  The  term  is  said  to  bo  derived 
from  Majorca,  which  was  an  early  seat  of  this  manu- 
facture. Pleyse. 

MAJ'OUN.     See  Madjoun. 

MAKE'-BE-LIEVE',  n.    A  mere  pretense. 

Lond.  Quart. 

MAKE'-SHIFT,  n.  A  temporary  expedient;  as, 
"  makeshifts  preferred."  Dickens. 

MXL'A-BIr,  a.  and  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Hindustan  and  its  inhabitants. 

MAL'A-DEOIT,  n.  [Ft.]  Wanting  address  or  tact ; 
awkward ;  unskillful.  BescherelU.     Clarke. 

MAL'A-DROIT-LY,  adv.  In  an  awkward,  unskill- 
ful manner.  JEclec.  Rev. 

MAL'A-PERT,  n.    A  pert,  saucy  fellow. 

MA-LA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  malaria,  as 
malarian  diseases.  Clarke. 

MA-LAY',  a.  and  n.  Noting  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  adjacent  islands. 

MA-LAY'AN  (ma-la'an),  a.    Belonging  to  Malacca. 

MALE'-SYS'TEM,  n.  In  lot.,  all  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  belongs  to  the  stamens.        Ogilvie. 

MXL'LE-MOKE.     See  Moi.lemoke. 

MAL-TESE',  a.  and  n.  Noting  the  inhabitants  of 
Malta. 

MALT'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  malt  is  made. 
Clarke. 

MAL-TIIU'SI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Prof.  Malthus, 
who  taught  that  population,  when  unchecked,  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  be  made  to  Increase.  Hence,  he  would  dis- 
courage hasty  and  early  marriage.  Craig. 

MAL-THU'SI-AN,  n.    A  follower  of  Malthus. 

Craig. 

MALT'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.    Clarke. 

MAM'MIL-OID,    a.     Shaped  like  a  pap  or  nipple. 
P.  Owen. 

MiM'MON-ISM,  n.  Devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealthy  Carlyle. 

MlM'MOSE,  a.     [L.  mamma,  breast.] 

Having  the  form  of  the  breast.  A.  Gray. 

MAM'MOTII,  a.    Of  a  huge  size;  as,  a  mammoth  ox. 

M  AN-AGE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  manage- 
able. 

MlN'AG-ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  directing  or  carrying 
on. 

MAN-A-GE'RI-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  manage- 
ment or  a  manager  ;  as,  managerial  qualities. 

Mowatt. 

MAN-DA-RiN'(man-da-reen'),  a.  Pertaining  to  man- 
darins or  officers  of  rank  in  China;  hence! denoting 
excellence  or  superiority.  Mandarin  dialect,  the 
generally  spoken  language  of  China,  called  also  the 
Court  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  local  dia- 
'  lects.  Mandarin  duck,  a  beautiful  kind  of  duck 
(Anasgalericulata),  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  an 
emblem  of  conjugal  affection.  Mandarin  orange, 
a  kind  of  orange  (Citrus  nohilis)  which  is  loose- 
skinneil_and  flattened  in  form.  S.   Wells  Williams. 

MAN'-IIOLE,  n.  In  steam  boilers,  an  aperture  on 
or  near  the  top,  for  admitting  a  man  to  its  interior 
to  cleanse  or  repair  it.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

MAN-I-FEST'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  manifested  ; 
as,  a  manifestable  way.  More. 

M  A-NIP'U-LA-TOE,  n.  One  who  practices  manipu- 
lation.   _  P.  Owen. 

MA-NlP'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ma- 
nipulation. 

MlNKS,  a.  Noting  the  language  or  people  of  the 
isle  of  Man  ;  spelt  also  Manx. 

MA-N0S'€O-PY,  n,  [Gr.  Mawis,  thin  of  substance, 
and  o-Kon-e'io,  to  examine.] 

The  science  of  the  determination  of  tho  density 
of  vapors  and  gases. 

MXN'NA-GEOTJP,  n.  A  name  given  to  large  bard 
grains  of  wheat  flour  which  remain  in  the  bolting 
machine  when  the  flue  flour  has  been  sifted  out; 
used  for  making  pudding,  soups,  &c.    Simmonds. 

MXN'NER£'D   (mSn'ncrd),  a.    Noting  manners  or 
behavior;  as,  wcW-mannered,  truest  mannered. 
Shakes. 
2.  Among  painters,  characterized  by  mannerism  ; 
as,  tho  painting  has  a  mannered  air.       Fairholt. 


MAE 


MXN'-EOPES,  ! 
ships. 

MAA    - 


Side  ropes  to  the  gangway  of 

Totem. 

SARD-ROOF,  n*  [add.]  A  name  given  in 
arch.,  to  a  kind  of  roof  invented  by  Francois  Man- 
sard, formed  with  an  upper  and  under  set  'of  rafters, 
the  upper  set  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  the 
under  set;  it  is  also  called  curb-toot  Weale. 

MXN'TEL,       _         |n.    The  work  over  a  fire-place 

M  A  X  'TEL-PIECE,  (  in  front  of  the  chimney.  [This 
spelling  is  now  prevalent  instead  of  mantle,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  between  this  word  and  mantle,  a 
garment.]  Weale. 

MXN'NEES,  n.  pi.    [add.]    Manners  lit,  a  portion 

of  food  left  in  a  dish  for  the  sake  of  good  manners, 

so  that  the  host  may  not  feel  himself  reproached  as 

if  ho  had  not  made  sufficient  preparation  for  guests. 

Halliwell. 

MAN-TIL'LA,  n.    [Sp.]     A  lady's  cloak  of  silk  or 
velvet.     In  Spain,  Mexico,  &c,  a  kind  of  vail  cov- 
ering the  head  and  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders. 
Simmonds. 

MAN 'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  maws,  a  prophet.] 

The  name  given  by  Linnieus  to  a  genus  of  vora- 
cious insects  remarkable  tor  their  slender  grotesque 
forms.  One  species  (Mantis  religiosa),  has  a  pair 
of  legs  in  front  resembling  a  person's  hands  when 
folded  in  prayer,  and  is  often  called  the  praying 
mantis.  Cuvier. 

MAN'-TRXP,  n.  A  machine  for  catching  trespassers. 
_  Dickens. 

MAN'U-AL,  n.  [add.]  Tho  keyboard  of  an  organ,  &c. 
Moore's  Mus.  Cyc. 

MA-NU'BRI-AL,  as.     [L.  manubrium,  handle.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  handle  ;  pertaining  to  the 
manubrium  or  uppermost  part  of  the  breast-bone. 
P.  Owen. 

MA-NU'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  manures;  as,  "the 
man  urial  value."  S.  W.Johnson. 

MA'PLE-IION'EY  (-hun'y),  n.  The  uncrvstallized 
portion  of  sap  from  sugar-maples,  used  in  the  form 
of  molasses.  Simmonds. 

MlR'A-BOU,  n.  The  name  of  two  species  of  storks 
which  produce  delicate  white  feathers  much  used 
as  ornaments  by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

MAR'A-BOUT  (-boot),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Moorish  saint,  or 
combatant  against  tho  Infidels.  Clarke. 

MA-RAUD',  n.    An  excursion  for  plundering. 
..      "  W.  Irving. 

JJ  AK'P.LER,  n.  One  who  paints  or  stains  in  imita- 
tion of  marble. 

MWi'iJLE-IZE,  v.  t.  To  stain  or  paint  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

MAII'OEL-INE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin  silk  tissue  used 
for  linings,  &c,  in  ladies'  dresses.         Simmotids. 

M  VlU'ir,  n.  As  mad  as  a  Ma  rch  ha  re,  is  an  old 
English  saying  derived  from  the  fact  that  March  is 
the  rutting  time  of  hares,  when  they  are  excitable 
and  violent.  Wright. 

MARCHING,  a.  [add.]  A  marching  regiment,  is 
one  in  active  service. 

mXIICII-MXD',  a.  Rash  to  an  extreme;  fool-hardy. 
See  March.  Walt.  Scoit. 

MAla'II'WARD,  n.  A  warden  of  the  Marches;  same 
as  Marcher.  Clarke. 

MAR-CID'I-TY,  n.    State  of  great  leanness. 

Craig. 

MAR-GA-RI-TA'CE-iE,  n.  pi.     [Gr.   /iapyapin)?,   a 
pearl.] 
..  The  pearl  oyster  tribe. 

MAKGE,  n.  A  poetic  term  for  margin;  as,  "the 
windings  of  the  marge."  Tennyson. 

MA-RINE',  a.  A  marine  barometer,  is  one  sus- 
pended by  gimbals  so  as  to  preserve  its  perpendicu- 
lar position  and  prevent  the  oscillations  of  the  mer- 
cury. Francis. 

In  geol.,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  currents  or 
waves  of  the  sea;  as,  marine  deposits.        Dana. 

A  marine  engine,  is  a  form  of  steam-engine  com- 
monly used  in  sea-going  steamers,  known  as  tho 
side-lever  engine,  or  that  in  which  the  working 
beam  and  otlier  heavy  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
placed  below  the  shaft.      Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

Marine  soap,  soap  suited  for  washing  with  sea- 
water,  and  made  chiefly  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Simmonds. 
Marine  glue,  a  composition  of  tar  and  shellac, 
which  strongly  unites  substances. 

Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

MA-RI-OL'A-TRY,  n.    [L.  Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  Gr.  Aarpcia,  worship.] 
.,  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

MAKE,  n.     [add.]     Marked  distinction   or  ability; 
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MAR'KET-GAR'D^N-EE,  n.  One  who  raises  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &e.,  for  sale.  Simmonds. 

MARKS'M  AN-SHIP,  n.    The  skill  of  a  marksman. 

MXR-MO-RA'TUM,  n.  [L.  marmor.']  A  cement 
made  of  powdered  marble  and  lime  beaten  together, 
used  by  the  ancients.  Gicilt. 


A,  E,   &c,   long.— A,   E,  &o„   short.— ClRE,   FAR,  LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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MA-EOON'ING,  a.  In  the  Southern.  Suites,  a  ma- 
rooning p.-irty  differs  from  a  pic-nic  only  as  being 
a  party  of  pleasure  to  spend  some  days  on  the 
shore  or  some  retired  [dace,  instead  of  a  single  day. 
Bartlett. 

MAR-QUlSE'  (-keez'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of  a 
marquis.  Bescherelle. 

MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  mar- 
riageable. Ash. 

MXR'RoW-PlTD'DING,«.  A  pudding  made  with 
the  marrow  of  beef.  Pickens. 

MSR-S  tJ'l'I-ANS.      Same  as  Maksupialia,  which 

MAETIAL-IZE  (miir'shal-ize),  v.  t.  To  rentier  wav- 
like; as,  to  martialize  a  people.       Zond.  Times. 

MAE'TIAL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  warlike. 
Leigh  Runt. 

MAUTYE-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 
Byron. 

MAR'VER,  v.  In  glass-making,  a  stone,  marble  or 
cast-iron  plate,  with  round  concavities  for  shaping 
work  when  blown.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

MASK'IN-ONGE.    See  Muskallonge. 

MAST,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  masts ;  as, 
to  mast  a  ship. 

MASTER,  a.  Having  the  mastery  or  control;  as,  a 
master  passion,  a  master  mind,  the  master  spring, 
&c.  Burke. 

MASTEE-FITL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mas- 
ter: imperiously. 

MASTEE-SPIE'IT,  n.     A  commanding  or  control- 
ling mind;  as,  the  master-spirit  of  an  enterprize. 
Burke. 

MAST-HEAD',  v.  t.  In  the  navy,  to  mast-head  a 
person,  is  to  order  him  into  the  mast-head,  to  re- 
main there  for  a  time  by  way  of  punishment. 

Mam/att. 

MAST'-IIOUSE,  n,  A  large  roofed  building  in 
which  masts  are  shaped,  fitted,  &e.      Simmonds. 

MAS-TO-DONTIG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  mastodon  ;  as,  mastodontic.  dimensions. 

Edward  Everett. 

M.\T,     In.     [Contracted  perhaps  from  matter.']    A 

MATT,  (      term  applied  by  copper-smiths  to  an  alloy 
of  copper,  tin,  iron,  &c,  usually  called  white  metal. 
Tomlinson. 

MXT,  v.  i.  To  grow  thick  together;  to  become 
interwoven  like  a  mat;  as,  his  hair  was  closely 
matted.  Ash. 

MXTCII'-TUB,  n.  In  war-vessels,  a  tub  in  which 
matches  are  kept  near  guns,  provided  with  water 
to  extinguish  sparks  that  may  fall  from  the  burning 
match.  Totten. 

MA- TE'  (mah-tay/),  n.  Name  of  the  Paraguay  tea, 
being  the  dried' leaf  off  he  Brazilian  holly  (//<-.(•  Pa- 
rag  uai/ensis).  The  infusion  has  a  pleasant  odor 
with_an  agreeable  bitter  taste.  Johnston. 

MA-TE'El-AL,  a.  Shakespeare's  expression,  a  ma- 
terialfool,  denotes  a  fool  that  has  matter  in  him. 

MA-TE-EI-AL-IST'IG,  a.  Belonging  to  material- 
ism. Zond.  Quart. 

MA-TUKE ',  v.  i.  [add.]  To  reach  the  time  of  ma- 
turity or  payment ;  as,  the  note  matures  on  the 
1st  of  January. 

MA-TUE'ING,'  ppr.  or  a.  Near  to  maturity;  as, 
maturing  fruits,  maturing  notes  of  hand. 

MAUI),  n.     A  wrapping  plaid  or  shawl   made  of  un- 
ilyed  wool;  also,  a  gray  striped  plaid  in  Scotland. 
Ihigh  Miller. 

MAUL'ING,  n.  A  severe  beating  with  a  stick,  cud- 
gel, &c. 

M  AIj  N'DER,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  wander  in  talking ;  to 
talk  incoherently  or  idly.  [This  is  now  the.  most 
common  sense  of  the  word.]  Ilalliwell. 

MAUN'DEE-iNG,  n.     Incoherent  or  idle  talk. 

MAX-IM-I-ZA.TION,  n.  The  aet  or  process  of  in- 
creasing to  the  highest  degree.  P.  Owen. 

MAXTM-IZE,  v.  t.    [L.  maximus,  greatest.] 

To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.       Bentham. 

MAY,  n.  [add.]  In  Eng.,  a  familiar  name  for  tho 
flowers  of  the  hawthorn  (Crata-gus  o.ryaca nthn) ; 
so  called  because  they  bloom  in  tho  last  of  May, 
old  style.  Mayhew. 

MS.T'HXP,  adv.    It  may  happen;  perhaps. 

MB  AT'-BIS'€UIT,  «.  An  extract  of  the  most  nutri- 
tive parts  of  meat  boiled  down  and  thickened  with 
flour,  and  then  formed  into  the  shape  of  biscuit  for 
long  voyages,  travels,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ME'DI-AN,  a.     [L.  medianns,  in  the  middle.] 

1.  llunuing  through  the  middle;  as,  a.  median 
groove. 

2.  In  mat.,  the  median  line  is  an  ideal  lino  di- 
viding the  body  longitudinally  into  two  parts;  the 
one  on  tho  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

Dunglison. 

3.  In  zoological  geog.,  pertaining  to  the' interval 
or  zone  along  the  sea-bottom  between  50  and  100 
fathoms  in  depth.  E.  Forbes. 


MED'I-€0-LB'GAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  law  as  affected 
bv  medical  facts.  Dunglison. 

ME'-UI-E'VAL-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  tho  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

MED'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  meditative  manner. 

ME-D06',  n.    A  superior  French  wine.     Simmonds. 

ME-DEIS'3A,  n.  [Ar.]  A  Mohammedan  high  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Ileyse. 

MEG-A-PO'DI-US,  «.*  [Gr.  ^e'yas,  great,  and  vrous, 
foot] 

Mound-bird ;  a  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  with 
very  largo  feet.  One  species  is  found  in  Australia, 
and  is  peculiar  in  erecting  large  mounds  instead  of 
nests  for  its  eggs.  Zcon.  Encyc. 

ME-GXSSE'.    See  Bagasse. 

ME-LA'DA,  h.  [Sp.]  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  crude  sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  pans  with- 
out being  drained. 

MEL'A-MINE,  n.  [From  mellone  and  ammonia.'] 
In  organic  chemistry,  a  base  corresponding  in 
composition  to  one  part  of  mellone  and  two  ofarn- 
monia.  Gregory. 

MEL'A-NISM,  n.     [Gr.  /neAas,  black.] 

A  term  used  to  denote  a  change  of  coloration  in 
the  skin  of  the  Caucasian  race,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment is  of  a  deeper  hue  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  natural.  This  term  was  first  used  by  M.  St. 
Hilaire  in  the  French  form  Melanisme. 

Brit.  Quart. 

MELTOE-A-TOE,  n.    One  who  meliorates. 

MEL-IP ll'A-GA,  n*  [Gr.  jm'Ai,  honey,  find  4>ayuv, 
to  eat.] 

A  genus  of  birds  commonly  called  honey-eaters, 
because  they  live  chiefly  on  the  nectar  and  sweet 
juices  of  flowers.  Ogilvie. 

MEL-LIT'I€,  a.    [L.  mel,  honey.] 

Containing  saccharine  matter;  marked  by  sac- 
charine secretions ;  as,  mellitic  diabetes. 

Gregory. 

MEL'LONE,  «..  [L.  mel.]  In  organic  chemistry,  a. 
base  consisting  of  nine  parts  of  cyanogen,  and  four 
of  hydrogen,  having  a  yellow  color.         Gregory. 

ME-LO'DE-ON,  n.  A  reed  organ,  wdiose  keys  open 
valves  through  which  the  wind  from  bellows  work- 
ed by  the  feet  of  the  performer,  is  allowed  to  act  on 
the  reeds.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  name  for  a  music-hall. 

MEL-O-DBA'MA,  n.    See  Melodrame. 

MEL-O-DEA-MAT'IG,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  fan- 
tastic or  extravagant  mode  of  representing  the 
natural  emotions.  C.  Kingsley. 

MEL'O-DEAME,  n.  [add.]  The  melodrame  has 
now  sunk  into  the  lowest  form  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, involving  a  confusion  of  all  the  natural 
emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  introduction  of  ex- 
travagances and  phantoms  which  renders  it  fan- 
tastic and  often  absurd.  Bescherelle. 

MEM-BE  A-NIF'EE-OUS,  a.  Having  or  producing 
membranes. 

MfiM'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  memorable.  Ash. 

ME-NIS'COID,  a.  [Gr.  jmjmotcos,  a  crescent,  and 
eMo;,  form.] 

Noting  a  concavo-convex  form,  resembling  a  me- 
niscus lens. 

MEN'STEU-ATE,  ■».  i.    To  discharge  the  menses. 

MEN-STRU-ATION,  n.  The  discharge  of  the  men- 
ses. Dunglison. 

MEN'STJ-EA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being 
measurable.  Ash. 

ME-NU'RA,  n*  A  remarkable  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing according  to  Cuvier  to  the  Passerina;.  But, 
one  Species  is  known,  M.  superba,  or  lyre-fail,  a 
name  derived  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tail  in 
the  male  bird,  resembling  that  of  the  ancient  lyre. 
It  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  preferring  the  woods 
toward  the  seaeoast.  Shaio. 

MER'CIIANT,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in 
trade  or  merchandize ;  as,  the  merchant  service. 

MEE'CIIANT-EY,  n.  The  body  of  merchants  taken 
collectively  ;  as,  the  merchantry  of  a  country. 

Walpole. 

MEE'I-€AEP,  n.  [Gr.  ju.e>05,  a  part,  and  xapn-ds, 
fruit.] 

In  hot.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  one  half  of 
tho  seeds  or  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

A.  Gray. 

MEE-IS-MlT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  nepiunoi;.  division.] 

In  hot.,  disjoining  into  divisions  by  tho  formation 
of  partitions  within.  A.  Gray. 

MEU'MAN,  n.    The  male  of  the  mermaid. 

ME$'MEE-IZ-EE,  m.  One  who  practices  mesmer- 
ism. 

MES'O-GAEP,  n.  [Gr.  ^e'ero?,  middle,  and  /capTrds, 
fruit.] 

In  hot.,  the  middle  division  of  a  pericarp  which 
has  three  layers.  A.  Gray. 


MtS'i (-PHXCE-UM  (-UG'um),  n.     [Gr.  rectos,  middlo, 
and  c/Acads,  bark.] 
The  middle  bark  of  a  tree.  A.  Gray. 

MES-0-ZO'I€,  a.     [Gr.  fj-iaos,  middle,  and  (M,h  life.] 
In   genl.,  belonging  to  or  noting  the   secondary 
age  or  tho  era  between  the  Paleozoic  and  Cieno- 
zoic.     „  Dana. 

Mi:s-()[-|ri'.'(mes-keetO,    \n.     [Said  to  be  an   In- 

MKS-(ju!'TE(mo.s-kc'ta-),  (  dian  word.]  A  shrub 
or  small  tree  growing  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  not  un- 
like a  Mimosa,  bearing  largo  edible  pods.  {Alga- 
rohia.  gland  nlosa  of  Gray.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  rich  native  grass  in  "Western 
Texas  (a  species  of  Aristida),  so  called  from  its 
growing  in  company  with  the  tree.  The  natives 
make  it  a  word  of  three  syllables,  as  above. 

P.  C.  Eaton. 

MET-A-GEN'I€,  a.  [Gr.  jaera,  beyond,  and  yereoas, 
production.] 

Pertaining  to  metagenesis,  or  the  production  of 
changes  in  a  species  after  its  first  origin,  as  it  goes 
on  to  a  more  perfect  state.  P.  Owen. 

MET'AL,  n.  [add.]  The  effective  power  or  caliber 
of  guns  carried  by  a  vessel  of  war.  Totten. 

MET'AL,  v.  t.    To  cover  roads  with  broken  stone. 
Ilowitt. 

MET'A-LEP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  jaeri,  beyond,  and  AoojoSa- 
vo>,  to  take.] 

In  chein.,  change  or  variation  in  a  series  of  com- 
pounds under  a  type,  by  substitutions  of  different 
elements  or  substances  for  an  equivalent  in  the 
type;  as,  when  a  substance  contains  hydrogen,  and 
when  subjected  to  change  takes  up  an  equivalent 
for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  it  loses.  It  is  also  called 
the  Theory  of  Substitutions. 

ME-TAL'LIC,  a.  Metallic  paper,  paper  whose  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  thin  solution  of  lime,  whiting 
and  size.  When  written  upon  with  a  pewter  pen- 
cil, the  lines  can  hardly  be  effaced. 

MET'AL-ING,  n.  The  putting  on  of  broken  stone 
for  covering  macadamized  roads;  also,  the  stone 
itself.     [Eng.]  Wright. 

MET'.VL-LOID,  a.  Like  metal;  pertaining  to  the 
metalloids.  Brande. 

MET-A-MER'IG,  a.  [Gr.  /xcra,  with  or  among,  and 
jaepos,  a  part.] 

In  client.,  containing  related  parts  in  the  samo 
proportion,  or  under  a  common  general  formula. 

M  E T- A-MOEITI'OSE.     Same  as  Metamokpiiosis. 

METER-AGE,  n.    Tho  act  of  measuring. 

METII-OD-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  /otefloSo?,  method,  and 
A6709,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  method  or  arranging  in  due  order. 
_  Coleridge. 

MKTII'YLE  (meth'il),  n.  [Gr.  fi49v,  wine,  and  iiArj, 
wood.] 

Agas  of  an  ethereal  smell,  consistingof  two  equiv- 
alents of  carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen.  It  is  con- 
tained in  oil  of  winter-green  combined  with  oxygen 
and  salicylic  acid.  Gregory. 

METH-YL'ie,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  methyle.  Meth- 
ylic  alcohol,  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Gregory. 

MET-O-P0S'€O-PI€,  a.    Eclating  to  mctoposcopy. 
Scott. 

MET'RIP,  a.  Noting  a  measurement  of  volumes  ;  as, 
the  metric  method  of  analysis. 

MBX'[-€AN,  n.  and  a.  A  native  of  Mexico ;  belong- 
ing to  Mexico. 

MEZ'ZO-TINT-EE(med'zo-),  n.  One  who  engraves 
in  mezzotint.  Walpole. 

MI-AS'MA-TIST.  n.     One  skilled  in  miasmata. 

Ml-C A'CE-O-e AL-€A'EE-OUS,  a.    In  geol.,  a  term 
applied  to  a  mica  schist  containing  carbonate  of  lime. 
Dana. 

MT'f  RO-GE-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  facts  in  Geology,  made  known  by  micro- 
scopic investigations. 

MT'€RO-GE-f>L/0-GY,  n.  Tho  part  of  geological 
faets  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  espe- 
cially that  relating  to  microscopic  organisms. 

Ehr  either  a. 

A!  !-<■' IIO-GRAPH're,  a.    Pertaining  to  micrography. 

Ml-t'EO-MET'EI€-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a  mi- 
crometer. 

Ml-t'RoM'E-TEY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  minute 
objects  or  small  angular  distances  with  a  microm- 
eter. Dana. 

MID'-AlE,  n.    The  middlo  of  tho  air;  ns,  "in  mid- 
air to  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers."    . 
Milton. 

MID'DLE,  a.  [add.]  The  middle  passage  in  the 
slave  trade,  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

MIlV-LlNE,  n.  Tho  middle  or  median  lino  of  any- 
thing. 

MID'-NOON,  n.    The  middle  of  tho  day. 

Wordstcortfi. 
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MID'-TIME,  re.  The  middle  time;  as,  "the  mid- 
time  of  the  night."  Drayton. 

MID'-WIN'TEE,  re.    The  middle  of  the  winter. 

MI'GRANT,  re.  An  animal  or  bird  which  is  migra- 
tory. 

MILK'-MO'LAR,  a.  Noting  the  molar  teeth  in  young 
mammals,  which  are  early  shed  and  give  way  to 
others.  R.  Owen. 

MILK'-PUNCH,  re.    Punch  prepared  with  milk. 

MlLL'-BOAED,  re,    A  stout  pasteboard. 

Simmonds. 

MIL-TON'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  Milton,  or  his 
poetry. 

MI-MO'SA,  re,     [Gr.  ^05,  an  imitator.] 

A  genus  of  plants.  The  sensitive  plant  belongs  to 
this  genus,  and  was  called  mimosa  from  its  imitat- 
ing the  sensibility  of  animal  life.  The  term  minima 
is  also  applied  in  commerce  to  the  bark  of  different 
species  of  mimosa  imported  from  Australia,  and 
used  in  tanning ;  also  called  Wattle  baric. 

Tomlinsan. 

MIN'I-ATE,  a.  [L.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  color 
of  vermilion. 

MIN-IE'-EI'FLE,  re.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] The  peculiarity  of  this  firearm  consists  in 
the  bullet  or  slug,  which  is  cast  Ik. How  for  two  thirds 
of  its  length.  Into  this  internal  cylinder  there  is 
introduced  a  small  concave  piece  of  iron,  which  the 
powder  (at  the  moment  of  firing),  forces  into  the 
slug,  spreading  it  open  and  causing  it  to  fit  perfectly 
to  the  barrel.  Hence  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  aim  and  the  extent  of  its  range. 

MIN'NE-SING'EES,  re.  pi.  [Ger.  minne,  love,  and 
singen,  to  sing.] 

Lit.,  love-singers  •  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  poets 
and  musicians  who  flourished  between  the  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  were  chiefly  of 
noble  birth,  and  made  love  and  beauty  the  subjects 
of  their  verses.  Bescherelle.    Sin/ling. 

MIN-IS-TE'EI-AL-IST,  re.  A  supporter  of  ministers, 
or  a  party  in  power.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

MINT'-SAUCE,  re.  Mint  chopped  up  with  vinegar 
and  sugar,  as  a  flavoring  for  lamb.        Simmonds. 

MIS-DI-VIDE',  v.  t.    To  divide  wrongly. 

MIS-FIT',  11.    A  bad  mode  of  fitting. 

MIS'-LIK-ING,   re.      Dislike  ;    dissatisfaction. 

Stow. 

MIS-PEE-CEP'TION,  re.    Erroneous  perception. 

MIS-lIE-e-OL-LEG'TION,  re.  Act  of  remembering 
wrong. 

MlS'TRAL,  re.  [Fr.]  A  violent  northwest  wind 
experienced  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of 
France.  Bescherelle. 

MI'TEE-SHAP^D  (-shapte),  \a.    Having  the  form 

MI'TEE-SHAP^D,  j      of   a  peaked  cap; 

conical  with  the  base  somewhat  dilated. 

Ml'TEE- WHEELS,  ire.*    In  mech.,  a  pair  of  bevel- 

MI'TKE- WHEELS,  f  wheels  of  equal  diameter, 
working  into  each  other  and  employed  for  convey- 
ing the  motion  of  one  shaft  to  another  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

MlTT-GA-TO-ET,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate ;  allevi- 
ating. Ogilvie. 

MIT'RI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  miter. 

Clarke. 
In  hot.,  conical  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base. 
LTenslow. 

MlZ'ZLE  (miz'zl),  v.  i.  A  term  familiarly  used  in 
England  and  America,  for  to  take  one's  self  off. 

"  As  Ion?  .is  <-i-ni[r<'  [h..  Fourth  could  rei^n  he  rei<med, 

And  then  he  mazltd."  Wrigkft  Ptuv.  Diet. 

MOB-IL-T-ZA'TION,  a.  [Fr.]  The  calling  into  ac- 
tive service^  troops  not  previously  on  the  war 
establishment 

MOBTL-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.]  To  call  into  active  service  ; 
applied  to  troops  which,  though  enrolled,  were  not 
previously  on  the  war  establishment. 

Bescherelle. 

MOB-06'EA-CY,  re.  The  rule,  government  or  as- 
cendency of  the  mob  or  lower  classes. 

MOB-O-GEATTG,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  mobocracy. 

M5CK'-HE-EO'I€,  a.  Burlesquing  a  story  or  poem 
on  heroism.    _  Addison. 

MOD-I-FI-A-BIL'I-TT,  re,  Capabilityof  being  mod- 
ified or  of  being  essentially  altered  in  form  or 
structure  by  growth.  Dana. 

MO'DISTE,  re.     [Fr.]    A  fashionable  milliner. 

MOD-ERN-I-Zl'TION,  re.  The  act  of  rendering 
modern  in  style  of  architecture,  &c. 

Edward.  Everett. 

MO-FUS'SIL,  re.    A  nindoostanee  word  for  country 
or  interior,  as  distinguished  from  the  metropolis. 
Malcom. 

MO-FUS'SIL-ITE,  re.  In  Jlindoostan,  one  living  in 
the  interior. 

MO-HUR'RUM,  n.  A  Mohammedan  festival  in  mem- 
ory of   Hossein    and    Iloussein,    nephews  of  the 
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Prophet.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  Sheah  sect  in 
Hindoostan  with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

Malcom. 

MOIRE  AN-TlQVE'(mvrovim-tee\L'),n.  [Fr.]  A 
thick  and  richly  watered  silk  of  a  former  style 
rcvived._  Simmonds. 

MOLD'-BOAED,     )  w.    That  part  of  a  plow  back  of 

MOULD'-BCARD,  f  the  share,  which  turns  over 
the  earth  in  plowing.  Simmonds. 

MOLE'-SKIN,  re.  A  kind  of  silk  goods  having  a 
thick  soft  shag  like  the  fur  of  a  mole  ;  also,  a  kind 
of  shaggy  cotton  goods.  Simmonds. 

MOL'LE-MOKE,  re.  A  kind  of  petrel  (the  Procel- 
laria  glacialis),  in  the  Arctic  regions.        Kane. 

MO'LOCH  (mo'lok-),  re*  A  genus  of  lizards  found  in 
Australia.  M.  horridus,  the  moloch  lizard,  in  its 
external  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
reptiles,  the  horns  on  the  bead  and  numerous  spines 
in  the  body  giving  it  a  most  formidable  appearance. 
Its  name  is  given  to  it  from  part  of  a  line  in  Milton, 
"  Moloch,  horrid  king."  J.  E.  Gray. 

MO-NARGH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  monarchical  man- 
ner. 

MON'EY-QE'DEE,  re.  A  mode  of  transmitting  small 
sums  of  money  by  depositing  them  at  one  Post- 
Ofliee,  and  receiving  an  order  on  some  other  office 
where  the  payment'is  to  be  made.     [Eng.] 

Sim  monds. 

M6NK'ET-ISM  (munk'y-izm),  re.  The  conduct  of 
a  monkey. 

MONKEY  RAIL,  re..  A  second  and  lighter  rail  raised 
about  six  inches  above  the  quarter-rail  of  a  ship. 
F.  Gregory. 

MONK7EY-TAIL  (munk'y-tiile),  re.  A  short  round 
iron  bar  used  in  naval  gunnery.  Totten. 

MONK'EY-WEENCII  (munk'y-rench),re.  A  wrench 
or  spanner  having  a  movable  jaw.  Weale. 

MON-0-BA'SI€,  re.     [Gr.  ^okos,  single,   and  /3acns, 
base.] 
Having  only  one  part  of  base  to  one  oi  acid. 

MON-O-eilRO-MAT'ie,  a.  [add.]  Monochromatic 
lamp,  a  lamp  wlio.se  flame  yields  rays  of  some  one 
homogeneous  light.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  optical  experiments.  Nichol. 

MON-0-GEN'E-SIS,  re.    [Gr.  mows,  single,  and  yeVe- 
<ri9,  origin.] 
Oneness  of  origin.  Dana. 

MON-0-MY'A-EY,  a.  [Gr.  hoko;,  single,  and  (uiim, 
to  close  the  lips.] 

In  conchology,  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing 
the  shell,  as  in  the  oyster.  Dana. 

MON-0-MY'A-RY,  re.  [See  adj.]  A  bivalve  (as  an 
oyster),  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing  the 
shell. 

MON-0-TES'SA-RON,  re.  [ndxos,  single,  and  retr- 
o-apes, four.] 

A  single  narrative  framed  from  the  statements  of 
the  four  evangelists ;  a  gospel  harmony. 

MON'O-TREME,  re.  [Gr.  p.°"°?>  one  only,  and  Tpij- 
/ua,  a  hole.] 

An  animal  having  only  one  external  opening  for 
the  foeces  and  urine,  as  the  duckbill  of  Australia,  &c. 
Dana. 

MON-0-TYP'ie,  a.  [Gr.  ^dro?,  single,  and  twos, 
type.] 

Containing  but  one  representative;  as,  a  mono- 
iypic  genus,  which  contains  but  one  species. 

Dana. 

MON-O-.OUS'I-AN,  a.    [Gr.  /aoVos,  single,  and  ovaia, 
essence.] 
Having  the  same  nature  or  essence. 

MON'TE  (mon'ta),  re.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  game  of 
chance  among  the  Spaui-h,  played  either  with  dice 
on  a  board  or  a  table  marked  with  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  with  cards. 

MOO'DlR,  n.  [Turkish.]  The  governor  of  a  city  or 
a  large  surrounding  territory.  Jleyse. 

MOOL'AII.     See  Mollaii. 

MOON'ER,  re.  One  who  gazes  idly  about,  as  if 
moon-struck.  Dickens. 

MOONTNG,  a.  "Wandering  or  gazing  idlv  about,  as 
if  moon-struck.  C.  Eingsley. 

MO'RA,  re,  A  valuable  South  American  wood  used 
for  ship-building.  Simmonds. 

MO-RALE',  re.  [Fr.]  The  qualities  of  mind  or  spirit 
as  opposed  to  physical  qualities,  as  in  an  army, 
fleet,  &o.  Bescherelle. 

MOR'MON-ISM,  re.    The  doctrino  of  Mormons. 

m6r'M0N-ITE,  n.  A  Mormon  or  adherent  of  Mor- 
monism. 

MOR-PHO-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  "With  reference 
to  the  facts  or  principles  of  morphology. 

M0R-Pn5L'0-GY,  re.  [Gr.  p.opcp>),  form,  and  Advos, 
discourse.] 

The  science  which  describes  the  forms  of  the 
parts  or  organs  in  the  structure  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, treating  of  their  varieties,  homologies,  and 
metamorphoses.  Carpenter. 


MUM 

MORSE,  re.     [L.  m.ordeo,  to  bite  or  clasp.] 

A  clasp  or  fastening  for  ganuents  in  front,  usual- 
ly made  of  the  precious  metals.  Fairholt. 

MOR'TISE-WHEEL,  re.  A  wheel  having  wooden 
teeth  set  into  the  mortises  of  an  iron  rim. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

MOE'TIS-ING,  re.    The  act  of  making  a  mortise. 
Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

M0-$A'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  mo- 
saic work. 

MQSS'-lG'ATE,  re.  A  variety  of  agate,  having  in- 
ternally a  moss-like  appearance ;  called  also  mocha- 
stone.  Dana. 

MOSS'-BUNK'EE,  re.  A  fish  (Alosa  Menhaden)  re- 
lated to  the  shad.  De  Kay. 

MOSS'-EOSE,  re.  A  variety  of  rose  having  a  moss- 
like pubescence  or  growth  on  the  calyx  or  envelop 
of  the  flower.  Loudon. 

MOTH'ER-LIQTTOR,  re.    See  Motiier-water. 

MO'TILE,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  powers  of  self-motion, 
though  unconscious;  as,  the  motile  spores  of  cer- 
tain sea-weeds.  Dana. 

MO-TIL'I-TY,  11.  [Fr.]  The  faculty  of  moving; 
contractility.  Dunglison. 

MO'TOR,  re.  [L.]  That  which  produces  motion; 
motive  power. 

MOUFF'LON,  re*     An  animal   of  the  sheep   kind 
(Ovia  musimon  of  Pallas),  inhabiting  the  mount- 
ains  of  Sardinia,  Crete,   &c.     Its  horns  are  very 
large  with  a  triangular  base,  and  rounded  angles. 
Cuvier. 

MOWER  (mo'er),  re.  [add.]  A  machine  for  mow- 
ing by  horse-power. 

M'-ROOF,  re.*  In  arch.,  a  kind  of  roof  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  common  roofs  with  a  valley 
between  them,  so  that  the  front  view  resembles  the 
letter  M.  Gwilt. 

MU-GSS'I  TY,  re.     State  of  being  slimy.      Clarke. 
2.  A  fluid  resembling  or  containing  mucus. 

_  Dimglison. 

MTJ-GRON'U-LATE,  a.  Delicately  tapering  to  an 
abrupt  point.  Ilensloic. 

MUD,  a.    Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  mud;  slimy. 

MtJD'-IlSN,  re.  A  familiar  name  for  a  species  {Rallm 
elegans)  of  aquatic  bird,  common  in  America. 

Icon.  Encyc. 

MUD'-HOLE,  re,.  In  a  steam-boiler,  an  aperture 
near  the  bottom  through  which  tho  sediment  is 
withdrawn.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

MUD'-STONE,  re.  A  rock  having  the  aspect  of  in- 
durated mud,  and  probably  of  a  mud  origin. 

„  Dana. 

MUD'-TUE'TLE,  re.  A  common  name  in  America 
for  a  small  kind  of  tortoise. 

MUFF,  re.  [add.]  A  term  used  in  contempt  of  a 
person  ;  a  stupid  fellow.     Halliwell.     Conybeara. 

MUF'FLE,  re.  [add.]  The  naked  portion  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nose  of  animals  belonging  to  the  ox 
or  deer  kind.  'Bnrroic. 

MUF'TI,  re.  [add.]  A  sportive  term  among  English 
troops,  for  a  citizen's  dress  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  uniform.  Clarhe. 

MU-LAT'TEESS,  re.    A  female  mulatto. 

MULCH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  half-rotten  straw  or 
light  manure.  Loudon. 

MULCH'ING,  re.    The  act  of  covering  with  mulch. 

MfjL'LAH.     See  Mollaii. 

MUL'TI   \a'     In  composition.,  signifying  manifold. 

MUL-TI-€lR'I-NATE,  a.    [L.  multus,  many,  and 
carina,  a  keel.] 
In  conchology,  many-keeled.  Craig. 

MUL-TI-CIP'I-TAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  ca- 
put, head.] 

In  bot.,  having  many  heads.  A.  Gray. 

MUL-TI-etJS'PI-DATE,  a.     [L.  midtus,  many,  and 
cuspis,  point] 
Having  many  or  several  cusps  or  points.     Craig. 

MUL'TI-PLE,  a.  [add.]  Containing  more  than 
one;  many. 

2.  In  bot.,  multiple  or  colli  etire fruit*  are  an  ag- 
gregation of  fruits  springing  from' several  disiiuct 
blossoms  united  into  one  body.  A.  Gray. 

3.  In  astron.,  multiple  stars,  are  several  stars  in 
close  proximity.  Nichol. 

MtJL'TI-PLT-ER,  re.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  galvanic  currents,  strong  or  feeble  ; 
same  as  rlteometer.  Nichol. 

MUL-TI-RA'MOSE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  ra- 
mus:, a  branch.] 

Having  many  branches. 

MUL-TI-TIT'U-LAE,    a.     [L.   multus,    manv,   and 
titiilus,  a  title.] 
Having  many  titles. 

MUM,  n."  [From  the  name  of  its  inventor.]  A 
strong,  sweet  beer  made  of  wbeaten  malt,  didlnsses, 
and  spruce  or  other  aromatic  herbs.    Simmonds. 
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MUMP'ISII-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  or  being 
sullen.  Ash. 

MtJNG'GO,  n.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by  "devil- 
ing" the  rags  or  remnants  ai'jiiie  woolen  goods,  as 
broadcloths,  &e.  In  this  respect  alone  does  it  dif- 
fer from  "shoddy";  and  like  it  is  spun  into  yarn  for 
making  cloth,  but  of  a  nicer  quality. 

MU-NICT-PAL-ISM,  11.    The  municipal  condition. 
For.  Quart. 

MU'NI-MENT,  n.  A  muniment  house  or  room  in 
cathedrals,  castles,  and  other  public  buildings  is 
one  for  keeping  the  records,  charters,  seals,  deeds, 
Ac.  Gwilt, 

MUNTZ'S'-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  for  sheathing  and 
other  purposes,  consisting  of  fifty  percent  of  cop- 
per, forty-one  of  zinc,  and  about  four  of  lead; 
named  from  the  inventor.  Tomlinson. 

MUS'CAR-DINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  which  attacks 
the  silk-worm,  and  is  owing  to  the  growth  of  a 
fungus,  a  species  of  Butrytis.  Bescherelle. 

MfJS'CL.CD  (mus'sl'd),  n.  Provided  with  muscles  ; 
as,  a  v/o.li-muscled  body. 

MUS-€0L'O-GY,  n.    [L.  nwscus,  moss.] 

In  hot,,  the  science  of  mosses.  A.  Gray. 

MUS'KAL-LONGE,  n.  (A  large  kind  of  pike  (Esox 

MXS'KAL-LONGE,  f  cstor  of  Lesueur)  found  in 
the  Northern  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ohio 
rivers.  The  spelling  maskinonge  is  sometimes 
used.  Storer. 

MUS-KIT'        , 0v==+/^    I  «.  See  Mksqvtitf,  which 

MUS-QUITE'  (mus-keet')>  )  is  now  the  most  com- 
mon spelling. 

MUS'TANG,  n.  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  in 
Mexico,  California,  <fec.  It  is  small,  hardy,  and 
easily  sustained.  Fremont. 

MUS'TARD-POT,  n.    A  vessel  for  holding  mustard. 

MfJS'TAED-SEED,  n.    The  seed  of  mustard. 

MU'TI-eOUS,  a.     [L.  mitticus,  beardless.] 

In  hot.,  without  a  point  or  beard ;  unarmed. 

lien  slow. 

MTJZ'ZI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  muzzy  or  be- 
wildered. Beckford. 

MY-CE'LI-TJM,  n.     [Gr.  tuvurp,  a  mushroom.] 

The  filamentous  body  from  which  a  mushroom 
or  fungus  is  developed.  Henslow. 

MYC'E-LOID,   ( 
form.] 
Fungus-like. 

MY-OE'TE$  (mi-se'teez),  n*  [Gr.  /uumjnjs,  a  bel- 
lower.] 

A  scientific  name  given  to  the  howling  monkey, 
a  variety  of  the  quadrumanaof  America  having  an 
arrangement  of  the  hyoid  bone  which  gives  their 
voice  astonishing  power  and  a  frightful  sound. 

Owner. 

MY-€0-LOGT€,  a.  Relating  to  mycology,  or  the 
fungi. 

MY-65I/0-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  mycology. 

MY-€OL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  /uikijs,  fungus,  and  Adyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  Fungi  or  Mushrooms.       Dana. 

MY'E-LON,  n.     [Gr.  /_u<iAdj,  marrow.] 

The  spinal  marrow  or  great  nervous  cord  of  the 
spine.  F.  Owen. 

MY-O-LEM'MA,  ti.  [Gr.  (iv(hv,&  muscle,  and  Ae^a, 
a  case  or  receptacle.] 

The  delicate  sheath  that  envelops  the  fiber  of  a 
muscle.  Dunglison. 

MY'O-LINE,  n.    The  essential  material  of  muscle. 
Dunglison. 

MY-0-PXTII'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

MYE-TA'CEOUS  (mir-ta'shus),  a.    [L.  myrtus,  the 
myrtle.] 
Pertaining  to  the  myrtle  tribe  of  plants. 


NXCK'ER.    Soo  Knacker. 

NAIL,  n.  [add.]  From  an  early  period  nails  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  or  classes  received  their  name  from  the 
price  they  boro  by  the  pound.  Tims,  there  were 
two-penny,  threo-penny,  &c,  up  to  twelve-penny. 
Then  there  were  twenty-penny  (or  double  tens), 
thirty-penny,  &e.  Although  the  price  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  these  various  names  are  still  used 
to  describe  the  various  sizes  of  nails. 

NAIS'SANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  rising  or  coming 
forth,  as  on  animal  from  the  midst  of  an  ordinary 
or  common  charge  Craig. 

NA'KER,  7i,.     A  cornet  or  horn  of  brass. 

Watt.  Scott, 

NAME'-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  of  metal,  Arc,  having 
on  it  the  name  of  a  person.  Simmonds. 
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NANTES  (mints),  71,.  A  name  for  brandy,  given  from  a 
town  of  this  name  in  France,  whence  it  is  exported. 
Walt.  Scott. 

NA-PO'LE-ON,  n.  A  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs, 
or  $3.87.  Simmonds. 

NXE'€0T-TZE,  v.  t.    To  imbue  with  some  narcotic. 

NAP/GLEE!!  (nHr'ge-lu),  n.  [Pers.]  A  smoking 
apparatus  in  which  the  smoke  is  passed  through 
water  to  cool  it.  Ileyse. 

NA'SO-PAL'A-TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  palate 
and  nose;  as,  the  naso-palatine  nerve. 

Dunglison. 

NA'TANT,  a*    [L.  nato,  to  swim.] 

In  heraldry,  a  term  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  fish 
(except  flying-fish  and  shell-fish),  when  placed  hor- 

NX-TION-AL-T-ZX'TIOn'  (nash-un-),  ii.  The  act 
of  nationalizing. 

NXT'U-RAL-1$M, 

extended  by  some  of  ils 

either  in  pantheism,  or  in  reducing  all  that  exists 

the  universe  to  a  mere  succession  of  phenomena. 

NAT-U-RAL-lST'ie,  a.  Belonging  to  the  doctrines 
of  naturalism. 

NXT'U-EAL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doc- 
trines of  naturalism.  If.  BushneU. 

NXT'URE,  ii.  Nature-printing,  is  printing  from 
metallic  or  other  plates  (usually  of  zinc),  which 
have  received  an  impression  of  an  object  (a  leaf, 
plant,  &c),  by  heavy  pressure,  or  from  electrotypes 
of  such  plates.  Colored  inks  may  be  used  for  dif- 
ferent pails  of  the  impression;  and  in  this  way  a 
picture  in  colors  is  obtained  by  a  single  pull  of  the 
press. 

NA.UTCH,  ii.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  dances  performed  by  nautch  girls, 
who  are  usually  courtesans. 

NXV'VY,  71.  [Abridged  from  navigator.']  A  term 
in  England,  applied  first  to  laborers  on  canals  for 
internal  navigation,  and  hence  to  laborers  on  rail- 
roads, &c.  Siimnonds. 

NAWAB,  ii.    [Ar.  nawyh,  a  deputy.] 
"  The  original  word  for  nahoh.    It  is  now  beginning 
to  be  used  for  that  term. 

NEE  (na),  pp.  [Fr.  naitre.]  Lit.,  born ;  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  family  name  of  a  female  beforo  her 
marriage  ;  as,  Madame  De  Stael  nee  Neckar. 

NEE'DLE-GUN,  11.  A  firearm  loaded  at  the  breech 
by  a  cartridge  containing  a  small  addition  of  deton- 
ating powder,  which  is  exploded  by  the  friction  of  a 
needle  thrust  in  through  the  touch-hole. 

NEG'A-TI  VE,  n.  In  pliotog.,  a  picture  upon  glass  in 
Which  the  light  portions  of  the  original  arc  repre- 
sented in  some  opaque  material  (usually  reduced  sil- 
ver), and  the  dark  portions  by  the  uncovered  and 
semi-transparent  ground  of  the  picture.  A  nega- 
tive is  chiefly  used  for  producing  "  photographs"  by 
means  of  the  sun's  light  passing  through  it  and  act- 
ing upon  sensitized  paper,  thus  producing  on  the 
paper  a  positive  picture.  J.  A.  Porter. 

NE'GRO-llE  AD,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  tobacco 
prepared  by  softening  with  molasscsand  then  press- 
ing it  into  cakes  ;  also  called  Cavendish. 

Simmonds. 

NEM'A-TOID,  ti.  [Gr.  v^ixa,  a  thread,  and  eiSos, 
form.] 

A  name  given  to  a  slender,  thread-like,  intestinal 
worm._  Carpenter. 

NE-0-€0'MI-AN,  n,  [From  Mocomium,  the  Latin 
name  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  where  these 
rocks  occur.]  In  geol.,a  term  applied  to  the  lowest 
deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  or  chalk  foundation  being 
the  Imtyr  green  sand.  Dana. 

NE-0-€0'MI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lower  green 


NE-O-LO'GI-AN,  n.    Same  as  Neologist. 
NE-O-PLX'TO-NISM.     See  New  Platonism. 
NE-0-ZO'I€,  a.    [Gr.  i/e05,  new,  and  (ar,,  life.] 

In  geol,  more  recent  than  the  Paleozoic,  i.  e.  in- 
cluding the  Mesozoie  (Secondary)  and  Cn-nozoic 
(Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary).        "  Dana. 

NE'RE-ID,  7i.  [add.]  In  zo'dl.,  slender  sea-worms  or 
annelidans,  whose  segments  bear  short  tufted  ap- 
pendages.    Some  of  them  are  phosphorescent. 

Dana. 
NES-TO'RI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  principles  of  the  Nes- 

torians. 
NET'-PEO-CEEW,  n.  pi.  The  amount  or  sum  which 
goods  produce  after  every  charge  is  paid. 

Simmonds. 
NET'TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Performing  or  relating  to 
network. 
2.  Producing  as  profit. 
NEU'EAL,  a.     [Gr.  veipov,  a  nerve.] 

Pertaining  to  tho  nerves  or  nervous  system. 

Dunglison, 
NEU'EINE,  71.     [Gr.  vtipov,  a  nerve.] 

A  term  applied  to  tho  substance  of  which  nerves 
arc  composed.  Dunglison. 
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NlCr-UL'TI.S.  .,,.     Inilarnmaiion  of  a  nerve. 

NEU'RO  SKEL'E-TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
skeleton.  F.  Owen. 

NKl"i:o  SKEL'E-TON,  n.  The  main  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  is  connected  with  the  nerves  and 
with  locomotion.  F.  Owen. 

XE'  P/?(na'va),  n.  [Fr.]  In  geol.,  the  upper  part  of 
a  glacier,  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Dana. 

NEW-PLX'TO-Nie,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  New- 
Platonism. 

NEW-PLA'TO-NISM,  )   n.     A   pantheistic  eclectic 

NE'O-PL.VTO-NISM,  f  school  of  philosophy  of 
which  Plotinus  was  the  chief  (a.  d.  205-270);  which 
sought  to  reconcile  tho  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
systems  with  Oriental  theosophy;  it  tended  to  mys- 
ticism and  theurgy,  and  was  the  last  product  of  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Torrey. 

NEtV-PLA'TO-NIST,  n.  One  who  held  and  advo- 
cated New-Platonism. 

NEWS'-ROOM  (nuze'-),  n.  A  room  for  the  reading 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  &c.  / 

NICK-EL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  nickel;  as, 
nicke/i ferous  iron. 

NID-A-MEN'TAL,  a.    [L.  nidus,  a  nest.]  ' 

Pertaining  to  nests  of  birds  or  the  protection  of 
tho  eggs  and  young;  applied  also  to  tho  organs 
which  furnish  the  materials  out  of  which  somc~ani- 
mals  make  their  nests.  M.  Owen. 

NIDG'EE-Y,  n.    A  trifle;  foolery. 

Wright's  Frov.  Diet. 

NTGTIT'-CXP,  7i.  [add.]  A  cant  term  for  a  glass 
of  warm  liquor  before  going  to  bed. 

Wrights  Frov.  Diet. 

NIGIIT'-CART,  7i.  A  cart  used  to  remove  the  con- 
tents of  privies  by  night.  Simmonds. 

NIGIIT'-GLASS,  n.  A  spy-glass  constructed  to 
concentrate  a  large  amount  of  light,  so  as  to  seo  ob- 
jects distinctly  at  night.  Totten. 

NI'O-BE,  it*  In  myth.,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  Amphion  king  of  Thebes.  Her  pride 
in  her  children  provoked  Apollo  and  Diana  who 
slew  them  all.  This  fable  has  furnished  a  striking 
subject  for  art,  as  in  the  beautiful  marble  grou»  at 
Florence. 

NIF'PLE,  n.  [add.]  The  projection  at  the  breech  of 
a  gun-barrel  to  receive  a  percussion  cap. 

BeiTs   Tech,  Diet. 

Nl'TRX-TED,  a.  [add.]  In  photograph  y.  prepared 
with  nitrate  of_silver.  F.  Hunt, 

NI'TRO-BEN'ZOLE,  n.    A  liquid  formed  by  treat- 
ing benzole  with  nitric  acid,  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute, for  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  in  perfumery. 
Gregoru.' 

XI-IIMCE-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  imbue  with  nitrogen. 

NI-TUOG'E-NIZ^D,   ppr.  or  a.      Containing    ni- 

NOB'BLER,  ti.     A  wine-glass  of  spirits.     [Eng.l 
Ilncitt. 

NO'DAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  anode;  as,  a  nodal 
point. 

NODE,  7i.  [add.]  The  point  at  which  the  lines  of  a 
funicular  machine  meet  from  different  angular 
directions.  W.  B.  Johnson. 

NOD'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  nodes;  as,  the 
nodical  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

NOD'U-LOSE,  a.  Having  small  knots  or  irregular 
prominences.  IhnsLiu: 

NOI-SETTE',  77.  A  species  of  rose  deriving  its  name 
from  Louis  Noisette  of  France.  It  is  chiefly  a  run- 
ning rose  and  has  in  its  original  type  a  pink  flower 
and  is  without  scent;  by  being  hybridized  with  the 
tea-rose,  it  produces  a  yellow  flower  having  tho 
fragrance  of  the_tea-ro.se.     Vcitcli.     C.  Kings!*  y. 

NO-MEN-€LXT'UR-I3T,  n.  Ono  skilled  in  no- 
menclature. 

NOM-I-NAL-ISTTC,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  nomi- 
nalists. 

NON-eON-FORM'ING,  n.  Not  adhering  to  the 
established  church. 

NU'RI-A,  ti.*  An  hydraulic  machine  used  in  Spain 
to  raiso  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  con- 
sists of  a  water-wheel  with  revolving  buckets  or 
earthen  pitchers  like  the  Persian  wheel.    Francis. 

NORM,  ii.     [L.  norma,  a  rule.] 

A  rule  or  authoritative  standard.    F~.  B.  Smith, 

NOR-MAL-T-ZA'TION,  n.  Reduction  to  a  standard 
or  normal  state. 

Ni  HIT  ITER,  n.  The  name  given  around  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  a  violent  north  wind.  Maury. 

NORTII'NESS,  n.  A  tendency  in  the  end  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  to  point  to  the  north.         Faradan." 

N0ST08,«.  Tho  name  given  to  a  greenish  jelly 
like  substance  frequently  found  in  sandy  soils,  and 
especially  after  rain  in  summer,  familiarly  called 
IDltches-OuUer,  fallen-stars,  occ.  It  is  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  of  a  vegetable  nature.        Loudon. 
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NO-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  He  or  that  which  is  well- 
known.  Applied  particularly  to  the  distinguished 
persons  of  a  place.  Sprague. 

NO'TAL,  a,    [Gr.  rcirog,  the  back.] 

Belonging  to  the  back.  Dunglison. 

NO'TATE,  a.    [L.  notatus,  marked.] 

Marked  with  colored  spots  or  lines.     LTenslow. 

NOT-OR'NIS,  n*  [Gr.  ■/otos,  the  south,  or  south- 
west, and  opi/is,  bird.] 

A  genus  of  grallalori.al  birds  allied  to  the  Aptc- 
ryx,  originally  described  from  fossil  bones  brought 
from  New  Zealand.  R.  Owen. 

NOV-EL-ETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  novel. 

NOW'EL,  n.  [add.]  The  name  given  in  foundries 
to  the  core,  or  inner  wall  of  a  mold  for  casting  large 
cylinders.  Applefnn's  Mech.  Diet 

NU-CA-MEN-TA/CEOUS  (-ta'shus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  nut.  A.  Gray, 

NU'CI-FORM,  a.    Nut-shaped ;  nut-like.   A.  Gray. 

NU'€LE-AE.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  nucleus;  as,  nu- 
clear particles.  Carpenter. 

NU'CLE-A-TED,  a.    [L.  nucleus,  a  kernel.] 
_  Having  a  nucleus. 

NU'CLE-O-LA-TED,  a.  Having  a  nucleolo  or  sec- 
ond inner  nucleus. 

NU'CLE-OLE,  n.    The  nucleus  within  a  nucleus. 
Dana. 

NU'CULE,  n.    [L.  mix,  a  nut.] 

A  small  nut;  a  minute  nut-like  growth  in  some 
plants.  llenslow. 

NUDE,  n.  A  naked  figure  in  painting  or  sculpture  ; 
the  undraped  human  body.  Fairholt. 

NU-DI-BElCH'1-ATE,  a.  [L.  nudus,  naked,  and 
orachium,  an  arm.] 

Lit.,  having  naked  arms ;  having  arms  without 
vibratile  cilia,  as  certain  polyps.  Carpenter. 

NU'DI-CAUL,  a.    In  hot.,  having  the  stems  leafless. 
llenslow. 

NUG'GET,  n.  A  lump  of  metal  or  ore  ;  as,  a  nugget 
of  gold.  [This,  according  to  Trench,  is  a  revival  of 
the  old  word  nigot,  which  was  simply  an  inversion 
of  ingot] 

NUL'LAH,  n.  [Hin.]  In  India,  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
alio,  a  stream  or  water-course.  Malcom. 

NU-MID'I-AN-€RANE,  n*  A  name  given  to  one 
variety  of  crane  (Grus  rirgo),  which  is  ash-colored, 
having  a  black  neck  with  two  beautiful  whitish 
aigrettes  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  feathers 
covering  the  ears.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Cuvier. 

NU-MIS'MA-TIST.  n.  One  skilled  in  coins  and 
medals.  Simmonds. 

NUN'-BUOY,  n.  A  buoy  large  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  each  end.  Simmonds. 

NtJT'LET,  n.    A  small  nut.  A.  Gray. 

NUT'MEG-WOOD.     See  Palmyra-Wood. 

NUT'-PINE,  n.  A  species  of  pine  (Pinus  mono- 
phyllus)  found  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  bearing  in 
its  cones  nutritious  seeds.  Simmonds. 

NU-TET"TIAL  (nu-trish'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  nutrition. 
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OAR'-WEED,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  sea- weed 
called  tangle.  C.  Kin/inlet/. 

OB-COM-PRESS/iT)'  (-presf),  a.  Compressed  or 
flattened  in  a  way  opposite  to  the  usual  one. 

A.  Gray. 

OB-IM'BRI-€ATE,  a.  In  hot.  having  the  imbrica- 
tionjlirected  downwards.  ITenslow. 

OB-JE€T'IVE,  n.  A  name  often  given  to  the  object 
glass  of  the  microscope.  Grunow. 

OB'JEGT-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  objective  phil- 
osophy. Ed.  Rev. 

OB-LAN'CE-O-LATE,  a.  In  hot.,  lanceolate  in  the 
reversed  order,  i.  e.  narrowing  toward  the  attach- 
ment.         _  A.  Gray. 

QB'EI-GA-TO-EI-LY,  adv.  Under  obligation  or  by 
constraint.  Richardson. 

OB'LI-GA-TO-EI-NESS.  n.  The  quality  of  binding 
or  coercing;  as,  the  obligatoriness  of  a  duty. 

Tap  pan. 

OB-LIV'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  obliv- 
ious or  forgetful. 

O-CEL'LA-EY,  a.    Pertaining  to  ocelli.    See  Ocel- 

LOUS. 

O-CEL'LUS,  «.,•  pi  O-CEL'LT.  [L.]  A  little  eye; 
a  minute  simple  eye  found  in  many  articulate  and 
other  inferior  animals.  Carpenter. 

Oeir-LO-€RAT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  ochlocracy,  or 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  people  have  the 
chief  power.  Clarice. 

O'CIIRE-ATE,  a.  In  hot.,  provided  with  ochrca?,  or 
sheath-formed  stipules.  A.  Gray. 
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0€H-RO-LEU'€OUS  (ok-ro-lu'kus),  a.  [Gr.  <Sxp<z, 
ocher,  and  Aetixds,  white.] 

Yellowish-white;  having  a  faint  tint  of  dingy 
yellow.  Ilenslow. 

0€-TlM'EE-OUSl  a.  [Gr.  6*™,  eight,  and  p.epo?, 
part.] 

Having  its  parts  in  eighths.  A.  Gray. 

O-DON'TO-GEAPII,  n.  [Gr.  bSovs,  a  tooth,  and 
ypi(f>ia,  to  describe.] 

A  contrivance  for  calculating  the  size  or  shape  of 
teeth  for  wheels  in  machinery. 

Appletorts  Mecli.  Diet. 
O-DON-TOG'RA-PnY,  n.     [Gr.  6Sov';,  a  tooth,  and 

ypdefjo,  to  describe.] 
_     A  description  of  teeth.     R.  Owen.    Dunglison. 
O'DYLE  (6'dil),  n.     [Gr.  oSds,  passage,  and  iiAi;,  mat- 
ter or  material] 

A  term   applied  by  Eeiclienbach  and  others  to 
some  supposed  natural  power  or  influence  alleged 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism.     This'in- 
fluence,  also  called  odylie  force,  is  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  magnetic  and  other  forces.      Dana. 
0-DYL'IC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  odyle,  which  see. 
(E-SOPH'A-GUS.     See  ^Esophagus. 
OFF'-IIXND,  a.  [add.]    In  drifting,  the  right  hand ; 
_  also  sometimes  of-side.  Simmonds. 

OFF'ISH,  a.    Shy  or  distant  in  manner.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 
OFF-SIDE,  n.  In  driving,  the  right  side  or  one  most 

remote  from  the  driver,  when  he  walks. 
OFF-SlD'ED,  a.    Of  a  contrary  or  perverse  spirit. 

2.  On  the  right  hand  side  in  driving. 
O-ID'I-UM,  n.     [Gr.  6i6ew,  to  swell  tip.] 

The  name  of  a  kind  of  fungus  growth  occurring 
principally  on  dead  plants;  one  species  is  the  causo 
of  the  vine-disease.  Dana. 

OIL'-SKIN,  n.    Cloth  rendered  water-proof. 
OIL'-STONE,  n. .  A  variety  of  hone  slate. 

Simmonds. 
OL-FXC'TO-EY,  n.    The  power  or  sense  of  smell. 
Asli. 
5L1A,  n.    [Hin.]    A  palm-loaf  prepared  for  writing 
on  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
ON-GOTNG,  n.    Act  of  going  forward.     Melville. 
O-NEI-E0S'€O-PY,  n.     [Gr.  oyeipos,  a  dream,  and 
cnco7reco,  to  consider.] 
The  interpretation  of  dreams.  Ogilvie. 

ON-LOOK'EE,  n.    A  looker  on. 
O-O-Ll-TIF'EE-OUS,  a.    Producing  oolite  or  roe- 
stone. 
O-OL'O-GY,   n.    [Gr.   a,6v,  an  egg,  and  Adyos,  dis- 
course.] 
The  science  of  eggs ;  a  treatise  on  eggs.     Craig. 

Ou'long:  h  pa***  w-k  ****j 

A  variety  of  black-tea  possessing  the  flavor  of 
green-tea.  &  Wells  Williams. 

OTAL-TZtfD  (-izd),  a.  Converted  into  opal;  as, 
opali-.ed  wood.  Lyell. 

OP'E-EA-IIAT,  n.  A  hat  which  folds  up  into  a  nar- 
row space.  Simmonds. 

0-PEE'€U-LAE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  operculum. 
In  fishes,  pertaining  to  the  gill  cover,  which  con- 
sists usually  of  four  pieces,  the  anterior  being  ar- 
ticulated with  the  head  is  called  the  pre-opercular, 
while  the  other  three  counting  downward  are  called 
the  opercular,  the  suh-opercular,  and  the  inter- 
opercular.  Agassis. 

OP'EE-OSE-LY,  adv.    In  a  laborious  manner. 

E.  Irving. 

O-PIS'TIIO-COE'LI-AN  (-sele-an),  a.  [Gr.  oTrurfle, 
behind,  and  K01X05,  hollow.] 

In  osteology,  having  the  hinder  surfaco  concave, 
as  in  the  vertebra'  of  .some  Saurians.       R.  Owen. 

QP'PO-SITE,  a*  [add.]  In  hot.,  when  similar  parts 
or  organs  are  so  arranged  in  pairs,  that  one  of  them 
is  immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  some  inter- 
posed body  or  of  the  axis  about  which  they  are  dis- 
posed. Ifenslow. 

OR-CIIES-TRA'TION,  n.  The  arrangements,  qual- 
ities, &c,  of  an  orchestra. 

OE-€IIES'TEI€  (or-kes'trik),  a.  Belonging  to  an 
orchestra;  as,  the  orchestric  accompaniments. 

OE'CIIID  (or'kid),  n.  A  species  of  orchis;  any  or- 
chidaceous plant.  A.  Gray. 

OR-GHID-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  orchidaceous  plants. 

OR-€HID-OL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  opx<s,  the  orchis,  and 
Adyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  orchidaceous  plants. 

5P/DEE,  «.  [add.]  A  free  pass  to  a  placo  of  public 
amusement.  C.  Lamb. 

OR'DER-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
orderly.  Whewell. 

OR'DER-LY,  n.  An  inferior  officer  who  receives  and 
executes  orders.  CampbelPs  Mil.  Diet. 
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OE'DEES,  n.  pi.  In  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  the  office  of  the  christian  min- 
istry; as,  to  take  orders.      Hookas  Church  Diet. 

OED'NANCE-MAP,  n.  A  map  made  from  a  survey 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  British  Ordnance 
office.  Simmonds. 

5E'GAN-I$M,  n.  [add.]  A  being  endowed  with  an 
organic  structure.  Carpenter. 

OR-GAN-IZ'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  organized; 
as,  the  organizahle  quality  of  fibrin.     Dunglison. 

OR-GAN-O-GEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Zpyavov,  an  organ,  and 
yeiWu,  to  produce.] 

Pertaining  to  the  development  of  organs  in  plants 
and  animals.  Dana. 

OE-GAN-0-LEP'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  Spyai/or,  an  organ 
or  instrument,  and  Aaupa.v<o,  to  lay  hold  of.] 

A  term  used  to  denote  the  effect  or  impression 
produced  by  any  substance  on  the  organs  of  touch, 
smell  and  taste,  and  also  on  living  organisms.  It 
was  first  used  by  M.  Che  vreul.       S.  W.Johnson. 

OE-GAN-O-PLAS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  opyai'oy,  an  organ, 
and  jrAd<ro-M,  to  form.] 

Having  the  property  of  producing  the  tissues  or 
organs  of  living  beings;  as,  the  organoplasty  cells. 
Dana. 

O-EI-fiN'TAL-IZE,  it.  t.  To  render  oriental ;  to  con- 
form to  oriental  manners. 

O-EI-EN'TATE,  v.  t.    To  place  toward  the  east. 

O-ET-EN-TA'TION,  «.  The  process  of  determining 
the  points  of  the  compass,  or  the  east  point,  in  taking 
bearings. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  revolving  body,  when  sus- 
pended in  a  certain  way,  to  bring  the  axis  of  rotation 
into  parallelism  with  the  earth's  axis. 

//.  A.  Xeicton. 

3.  An  aspect  or  fronting  to  the  east;  the  placing 
of  a  church  so  as  to  have  its  chancel  point  to  the 
east.  Ogilvie. 

O-EIG'I-NA-TIVE,  a.    Having  power  to  originate 

or  bring  into  existence.  //.  Bushnell. 

OE-NA-MEN-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  orna- 
menting; the  ornament  thus  produced.    Raskin. 
OE'NA-MEN-TIST,  n.     One  employed  in  ornamen- 
tation. Art  Journal. 
OE-NITII'I€,  a.     [Gr.  hpv^,  a  bird.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  birds;  as,  ornithic  fossils. 
R.  Oicen. 
OE-0-GEAPH'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  orography;  de- 
scriptive of  mountains. 
0-EOG'EA-PI-IY,  n.     [Gr.  opo;,  mountain,  and  ypa- 
<pa,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  mountains.  Dana. 

OE-TIIO-DI-AG'O-NAL,  n,  [Gr.  6pflds,  straight,  Sia, 
through,  and  yavia,  an  angle.] 

In  crystallography,  the  diagonal  or  lateral  axis 
in  a  monoclinie  solid  which  is'at  right  angles  with 
the  vertical  axis.  Dana. 

OR-TIlOP'E-DIST.  w.     One  who  cures  or  remedies 

deformities  of  the  feet.  Dunglison. 

OE-TIIOP'E-DY,  n.  [Gr.  6p6Ws,  straight,  and  L.  pes, 
a  foot.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  curing  the  deformities  of 
the  feet. 
OE-TIIO-RIIOM'BI€,  a.     [Gr.  opflds,  straight,  and 
pd/i/3o5,  a  rhombus.] 
In  crystallography,  the  same  as  trimctric. 

Dana. 
OE-TIIOT'O-MOUS,   a.      [Gr.   opflds,   straight,    and 
Tep.i'0),  to  cleave.] 

Having  the  two  cleavages  at  right  angles  with' 
one  another.  Dana. 

OE-THOT'RO-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  6P96<;,  straight,  and 
rpdn-os,  direction.] 

In  hot,  noting  growth  in  a  straight  direction  ;  as, 
an  orthotropous  ovule.  A.  Gray. 

QR'TYX.  n*     [Gr.  oprv|,  a  quail] 

A  genus  ot   birds  containing  the  common  par- 
tridge and  some  other  species  of  North  America. 
Imp.  Add. 
0-RYC-TEE'O-PUS,  n*     [Gr.  6pvKTijp,  a  digger, and 
wow,  a  foot.] 

A  genus  of  insectivorous  animals  having  a  head 
similar  to  that  of  tho  ant-eater,  and  the  tongue 
somewhat  extensile,  but  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  having  grinders,  and  by  having  flat  nails 
formed  for  digging.  The  only  species  {0.  capensis') 
is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  is  called 
the  Cape  ground-hog.  Icon.  Encyc. 

5'RYX,  n.  A  variety  of  South  African  antelope 
called  also  gemsbok;  it  has  the  mane  and  tail  of 
the  horse,  the  head  and  coloring  of  the  ass,  and  tho 
legs  and  feet  of  the  antelope.  Its  horns  are  about 
three  feet  in  length,  slightly  curved  backward, 
ringed  at  the  base,  and  of  a  shining  black  color.  It 
is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  verv  swift  of  foot. 
C.J.  Anderrson. 
O'SAE,  «.  In  geology,  a  name  given  to  a  low  ridgo 
of  stone  or  gravel  in  Scandinavia,  supposed  to  be  a 
moraine  formed  by  glaciers ;  also  to  similar  ridges 
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supposed  to  be  of  moraine  origin  in   other  coun- 
tries. Dana. 

OS'OIL-LAN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  oscillating  or  wav- 
ering backward  and  forward ;  a  see-saw  kind  of 
motion.  Ash. 

Ori'CIL-LAT-ING-EN'GINE,  n.  A  steam-engine 
whose  cylinder  vibrates  on  trunnions. 

Simmonds. 

OS'GG-LANT,  a.  [add.]  In  classification,  inter- 
mediate in  character,  or  on  the  border  between  two 
groups;  as,  the  genera  by  which  two  families  ap- 
proximate are  called  osculant  genera.  The  term 
tnter-osculant  is  sometimes  employed  with  the 
same  meaning.  Dana. 

OS'€U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [add.]  Ofor  pertaining  to  kiss- 
ing; as,  "the  two  ladies  weiit  through  the  oseulaiory 

_  ceremony."  Thackeray. 

S'SIEE  (o'zher),  a.    Made  ofor  Hko  osiers. 

O'SIER-Y,  n.    A  place  whero  osiers  are  grown. 

Pict.  Mist.  Eng. 

O-SI'RIS,  n*  [Gi\]  One  of  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities,  venerated  under  the  forms  of  the  sacred 
bulls,  or  as  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head.  He 
presided,  in  connection  with  his  sister  Isis,  over  the 
world  below.  Wilkinson. 

5$'MAN-LI,  n.    A  native  Turk,  so  called  from  Os- 
man,  who  founded  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia. 
Dwighl. 

OS-MOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  ia/j.6;,  impulse,  and  ixirpov, 
a  measure..] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  os- 
motic action  in  progress.  Nlchol. 

OS'MOSE,  n.     [Gr.  (io-^os,  an  impulse.] 

The  tendency  of  liquids  or  ga>os  of  different  densi- 
ties, when  separated  by  a  porous  membrane  or  parti- 
tion, to  mingle;  the  less  dense  in  most  cases  flowing 
into  the  more  dense,  and  raising  the  latter,  when  a 
liquid,  above  the  level  of  the  former.  AVhen  one  of 
the  liquids  is  put  in  a  membranous  or  porous  vessel 
and  this  vessel  is  inserted  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
current  either  into  the  inner  or  out  from  it ;  the 
former  has  been  called  endosmose,  and  the  latter 
ei'osmose ;  they  are  special  actions  under  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  osmose.  Nichol. 

OS-.M5TTG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  property 
of  osmose ;  as,  osmotic  force.  Nichol. 

OS-SlCU-LA-TED,  a.    Having  small  bones. 

OS'TE-O-DENT'lNE,  n.  [Gr.  ooreW,  a  bone,  and  L. 
dens,  a  tooth.] 

In  odontology,  the  name  given  by  Owen  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  structure  of  teeth  which  is  distinct  from 
the  cement  and  resembles  in  part  bone,  and  in  part 
dentine. 

OS'TE-INE  (os'te-in),  n.    [L.  0.9,  bono.] 

The  earthy  material  which  constitutes  bone. 

Dunglison. 

OS-TEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  exhibiting 
openly. 

0-TlL'GIG,  n.    Gr.  out,   wto's,  the  ear,  and  aAyos, 
pain.] 
In  med.,  a  remedy  for  pain  in  the  ear. 

Dunglison. 

O'TIOSE  (o'shose),  a.    [L.  oUmrt,  ease.] 

Being  at  rest  or  ease;  unemployed;  indolent;  as, 
an  otiose  assent.  Paley. 

O-TI'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  ov's,  o>t6>,  the  car.] 

In  med.,  inflammation  of  the  ear  attended  with 

_  severe  pain.  Dunglison. 

O'TO-LITE,   \n.    [Gr.  ovs,  <i-os,  the  ear,  and  Aifld?, 

O'TO-LITII,  f     a  stone. 

A  name  given  to  small  calcareous  substances  or 
particles  contained  in  the  car-cavity  of  some  animals. 
Dunglison. 

O-TO-LIT'IG,  a.    Ofor  pertaining  to  otolites. 

Dunglison. 

OUT.  Out-antl-ont,  completely ;  without  reserva- 
tion. Out  of  sorts,  out  of  order;  unwell.  Out  of 
trim,  not  properly  prepared;  applied  to  a  ship  when 
not  properly  stowed  or  balanced  for  sailing.  Out  of 
all  cess,  excessively. 
Out  of  all  whooping,  beyond  all  measure. 

Shakes. 

OUT-RRTlJE',  •)'.  I.     To  surpass  in  bribing. 

OUT-eiiOP'PINO.  n.  In  geol.,  the  coining  out  of 
strata  to  the  surface. 

OUT'FIT-TEIt,  n.  One  who  furnishes  outfits  for  a 
voyage  or  journey.  Ilowitt. 

OUT'LOOK,  n.  Act  of  looking  out,  or  an  opening  or 
place  from  which  this  is  done. 

OU'TRANCE  (ao'tmnce),  n,     [Fr.]    The  utmost 


the  combatants  must  bo  killed  before  the  combat 
ceases.  Bescherelle.    Prescolt. 

OUT-SID'ER,  n.  One  not  belonging  to  the  concern, 
party,  frc,  spoken  of;  ono  disconnected  in  interest 

_  or  feeling. 

O'VAL-0. "  See  Ovolo. 
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O'VER,  prep,  [add.]  "  Over  is  sometimes,  by  Am- 
erican writers,  barbarously  put  for  under;  as,  ho 
wrote  over  tho  signature,  of  Junius,  for  he  wrote 
under  the  signature  of  Junius."  Imp.  Did. 

It  has  always  been  English  usage  to  say  "tinder 
one's  signature  or  name,"  as  we  say  "  under  one's 
hand,"  "under  one's  seal."  The  reason  is,  that  tho 
paper  containing  the  instrument  or  writing  to  bo 
verified,  is  under  the  hand  in  signing,  as  it  \sunder 
the  seal  when  affixed.  No  one  would  think  of  say- 
ing, "  given  over  my  band  and  seal ;"  but  it  is  equal- 
ly contrary  to  all  past  and  present  usage  in  England 

_  to  say,  "over  one's  signature,"  "over  one's  name." 

O'  VER-GOAT,  n.    A  great  coat  or  top-eoat. 

O-VER-DEL'I-GATE,  a.  Nice  or  dainty  to  excess  ; 
as,  "  we  should  not  be  overdelicale."  Hall. 

5'VEE-DUE,  a.  Past  the  time  when  due ;  as,  an 
overdue  note. 

O'VER-HAUL-ING,  n.  A  strict  examination  with 
a  view  to  correction  or  repairs.     Overhaul,  is  some- 

_  times  used  in  the  same  sense. 

O'VEU-LAP-PING.  a.  Noting  tho  reaching  or  ex- 
tension of  the  edge  of  one  tiling  over  that  of  an- 

_  other;  as,  overlapping  plates.  Smith. 

O-VER-RIDE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  trample  down  and 
hence  to  set  aside  or  annul ;  as,  this  law  overrides 
all  previous  acts.     Shakespearo  also  uses  the  word 

_  for  outride. 

O-VER-SEER'-SHIP,  n.     Tho  office  of  an  over- 

_  seer. 

O-VER-SHINE',  v.  I.    To  outshine.    [<%.s.]    Shakes. 

O'VER-SLAUGH,  v.  t.     [Dutch  ocerslaan.] 

To   pass'  over,  skip,  or   supersede;   as,  to  over- 


slaugh.  a   military  ollicer. 


ver,   which    crosses,  or  passes  ore,;   tho 
bed  of  the  river  a  little  below  Albany.     Bartlett. 

O-VEE-STATE'MENT,  n.  An  exaggerated  state- 
ment or  account. 

O-VEE-STRAIN.E'D',  pp.  or  a.  Strained  or  carried 
to  an  excess. 

O'VER-TIME,  n.     Time    employed  in  over-work, 

_  which  see. 

O'VER- VIEW,   n.     An  inspection  or  overlooking. 

_  \_Obs.}  Shakes. 

O'VER-WORK,  n.    Extra  labor  done  beyond  tho 

_  regular  hours  of  business.  Simmonds. 

O'VU-LA-EY,  a.    Pertaining  to  ovules. 

O-VU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  ovules. 

O'VU-LUM,  n.;  pi.  O'VU-LA.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  little 
egg ;  hence,  applied  to  small  vesicles,  like  those 
found  in  tho  ovary  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Dunglison. 

OWL,  1>.  i.  In  Eng.,  to  carry  on  a  contraband  or 
unlawful  trade;  so  called  from  Us  being  practiced 
chiefly  in  the  night.  Ogilvie. 

QX'-GOAD,  n.  An  instrument  with  a  sharp  iron 
point  for  goading  on  oxen. 

OX'-IIIOE,  n.  The  skin  of  an  ox,  which  when 
tanned  makes  a  thick  quality  of  leather  used  for  ar- 
ticles requiring  Croat  strength. 

OX-YD'U-LA-TED,  a.    Noting  tho  presence  of  an 
oxyd  in  the  state  of  protoxyd ;  as,  oxydulated  iron. 
Dana. 

0-ZO-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  treating 

_  with  ozone.  Faraday. 

O'ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  o£u>,  to  smeil,  because  the  presence 
of  this  agent  is  supposed  to  bo  sometimes  attended 
by  a  peculiar  smell.] 

Oxygen  in  an  active  or  highly  electro-negative 
state.  Faraday. 

0-ZO-NI-FI-€A'TION,   n.      The   act  of   producing 

_  ozone.  Hare. 

O'ZO-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  change  into  ozone.    Faraday. 

O'ZO-NlZA'D  (o'zo-mzd),  pp.  Changed  into  ozone  ; 
as,  tho  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  ozonised  by 
certain  operations. 

O'ZO-NlZ-ING,  ppr.    Chancing  into  ozone. 

O-ZO-NOM'E-TER,  n.  [From  osone,  and  Gr.  (ie- 
Tpoe,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the   amount   of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  Faraday. 

0-ZO-NO-MET'RI€,  a.  Relating  to  ozonometry; 
as,  ozrmometric  observations. 

O-ZO-NOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ozono  in  the  atmosphere 


PAAS(paus),  u.     [D.  paasch.]    The  name  of  Eas- 
ter among  tho  Dutch  settlers  of  America. 

Bartlett. 
PXGH'A-GXM'AG,  n.    The  name  given  by  tho  an- 
cient Peruvians  to  tho  creator  of  ail  things. 

Prexeott. 


PAL 


PA-OIIA'LIG  (pa-shawl'ik),  n.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  pacha;  same  as  Pasuawlic. 

PAfe'II-  Y-DEUM'AL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  pachy- 
derms; as.  pachydermal  dentition.       It.  Owen. 

PAGII-Y-DEIIM'OID,  n.  Related  to  tho  pachy- 
derms or  thick-skinned  mammals. 

PA-€I1YP'T1-LA,  ».*  [Gr.  iravu's,  thick,  and  rrrikov, 
a  soft  feather.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  genus  of 
palmiped  birds,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  pe- 
trels, but  having  separate  nostrils  like  a  puffin.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  antarctic  seas.  Cuvier. 

PA-ClF'I-€AL-LY,  c«Zi>.     In  a  pacific  manner. 

PACING  (pa'sing),  n.  The  act  of  measuring  by 
steps;  ambling. 

PACK,  v.  t.     [add.]    To  render  impervious  to  air, 
water,  or  steam,  by  surrounding  with  suitable  ma- 
terials; as,  to  2>ack  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine. 
Apipleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

P.\CK.    See  Pack-Ice. 

PAOK'-DUCK,  n.    A  coarse  linen  for  pack-cloths. 
Ogilvie. 

PACK'-ICE,  n.  In  tho  arctic  regions,  a  collection 
of  large  pieces  of  floating-ice.  Kane. 

PACK'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  powerful  press  used  to 
pack  goods  in  a  small  compass. 

Bell's   Tech.  Diet. 

PACK'ING-SHEET,  n.  A  largo  cloth  for  packing  or 
covering  goods.  Clarke. 

PAD'DING,  ppr.  or  a.    Stuffing  or  furnishing  with 
some  soft  substance. 
rvD'DLE,    n. 
lock-gates  to  i 

Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

P.XD'DLE-BEAMS,  n.  pi.  Two  large  timbers  be- 
tween which  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer  re- 
volve. Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PXD'DLE-BOAPvDS,  n.  pi.  The  floats  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  steamer's  paddle-wheel. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PAD'DLE-SIIAFT,  n.  The  axle  of  a  steamer's 
wheels,  with  which  the  crank  is  connected. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PAD'DLE-WOOD,  n.  A  light,  elastic  and  strong 
wood  from  Guiana,  which  is  preferred  to  any  other 
for  cotton-gin  rollers.  Part  of  the  trunk  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  paddles.  Simmonds. 

PjE-DOT'RO-PHY.     See  Pedotropuv. 

PAGE'-€0RD,  n.  Among  printers,  a  name  for  the 
twine  used  to  tie  together  pages  or  columns  of  type 
set  up  for  printing.  Hansard's  Typ. 

PAG'I-NA,  n.  [L.]  In  hot,  a  term  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  leaf.  Ilenslow. 

PAG-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  paging;  the  figures, 
&c,  used  in  paging.  Lowndes. 

PA-GCRI-ANS,  «.  V-*  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  ano- 
moural  decapod  crustaceans,  of  which  the  Pngurus 
or  Hermit  crab  is  the  type.  Most  of  the  species 
inhabit  the  deserted  shells  of  univalves.     Cuvier. 

PAI-DEU'TI€S,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  waiSeuu,  to  teach.] 
The  science  or  theory  of  instruction. 

PAI'DLE,  v.  i.     Scottish  for  Paddle.  Burns. 

PA.II/-BEtrSH,  n.  A  brush  furnished  with  bristles 
at  the  ends  to  clean  tho  angles  of  pails. 

Simmonds. 

PAINT'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  popular  name  in  America 
for  the  cougar  or  panther  (Fills  concolor.) 

F.  Cooper. 

PAINT'-STRAKE,  n.  In  ships,  the  uppermost 
strake  of  plank  next  below  the  plank-sheer. 

PAIR,  n.  The  phrase  a  pair  (for  a  flight)  of  stairs, 
has  been  often  supposed  to  be  an  Americanism.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  a  true.  English  expression  found 
in  the  early  lexicographers,  such  as  Howell,  &c, 
and  is  given  by  Wright  and  Halliwcll.  Originally, 
pair  was  not  confined  to  two  things,  but  was  ap- 
plied to  any  number  of  pares,  or  equal  thing-;,  that 
go  together.  Ben  Johnson  speaks  of  a  pair  (set) 
of  chessmen.  Both  he  and  Lord  Bacon  also  speak 
of  a  pair  (pack)  of  cards. 

PA-L.E-O-TIIE'RI-UM,  n*     [Gr.  jraAoids,  ancient, 

The  scientific  namo  of  a  genus  of  extinct  rachv- 

derms,  related  to  the  Tapir.     It  is  of  the  earliest 

epoch  of  tho   tertiary.     Its  bones   were  found  by 

Cuvier  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Curler. 

PA-L.E-ON-TO-GRAPIIT€-AL.      Soe    Paleonto- 

GRAPHIOAL. 

PA-L.E-ON-TOG'RA-PIIY.    See  PALEONTOGRAntY. 

PAL-A-ME'DE-A,  ?i*  A  genus  of  wading  birds, 
called  also  screamers.  Tho  P.  cornuta.  or  honied 
screamer,  is  a  South  American  bird  larger  than  a 
common  goose,  having  a  long  spear-shaped  horn 
projecting  from  the  forehead.  It  lives  in  marshy 
or  inundated  places,  which  it  makes  to  rc-oniul 
with  its  cries.  Curler. 

PAL'A-TINE,  a.    Ofor  pertaining  to  tho  palate. 
Dunglison. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  VI"CIOUS.— €  as  K;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z;  Oil  as  SII ;  THIS. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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PA-LA'VEE-ING,  ft.     The  using  of  idle  or  dcceii  fill 

talk;  also,  the  holding  of  a  conference,  as  in  Africa. 

PA-LA'VEE-ING.  a.    Talking  idly  or  deceitfully; 

conferring. 
PALE,   11.     [add.]     The  limit    or  territory    within 
which  tho  English  conquerors  of  Ireland  lived. 
Macaulay. 
PA'LE-A,    m.     [L.]     Chaff;  in  hot.,  a  name  for  the 

ulterior  husk,  as  of  grasses,  &c.  A.  Gray. 

PALE'-ALE,    ft.    A  light-colored,    pleasant,   bitter 

ale,  much  esteemed  by  the  English.     Thackeray. 
PA-LE-OG'RA-PIIIST,  ft.     Ono  skilled  in  paleog- 
raphy. 
PA-LE-ON"-TO-GEAPH'I€-AL,    a.     Pertaining   to 
the  description  of  fossil  remains ;   tho  name  of  a 
scientific  society  in  England. 
PA-LE-ON-TOG'EA-PHY,    to.      [Gr.    ttoWs,    an- 
cient, outo,  existences,  and  ypatpm,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  fossil  remains.  Heyse. 

PAL-ES-TIN'E-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Palestine. 
PALE'-TOT  (pal'to),  ft.     [Fr.]    A  loose  overcoat. 

Dickens. 
PALE'-WlSE.    See  Paly. 

PAL'ING-EOAEDS,  ft.  pi.  The  outside  parts  or 
slabs,  sawed  from  the  four  sides  of  a  tree  to  square 
the  log  and  fit  it  to  bo  sawed  into  deals. 

Simmonds. 
PAL'ING-MAN,  ft.     Ono  born  within  that  part  of 

Ireland  called  the  English  Pale. 
PAL-I-NO'DI-AL,  a.    Eelating  to  a  palinode. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
PAL'KEE,  ft.    Tho  Bengal  name  for  a  palanquin. 
Malcom. 
PAL-LA'DI-EM-IZ-ING,    a.     Coating  with  palla- 
dium; as,  the palladiumhing  process. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PAL'LAH,  ft.     A  species  of  antelope  {Ant  Hope  me- 

lampus)  in  South  Africa.  Livingstone. 

PlL'LET-KNIFE,  ft.    Aknifo   used  by  painters  to 

scraps  up  paint.  Simmonds. 

PAL'LI-0-BRAN€H'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  pallium,  a 
cloak,  and  branahiai,  gills.] 

In  mollusks,  having  Hie  pallium  or  mantle  act- 
ing as  gills;  as,  in  braehiopod  mollusks.      Dana. 
PAL-MA'CEOUS   (pal-ma'shus),    a.     Belonging    to 

the  palm-tribe. 
PAI/MATE,  a.    [add.]    In  So*.,' noting  the  spread- 
ing of  the  divisions  of  a  leaf  lV.ua  the.  top  of  the 
petiole,  in  the  form  of  a  hand  with  outspread  fin- 
gers. A.  Gray. 
PAL'MATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  palmate  manner. 
PAL-MA-TI-SE€T'ED,   a*    Noting,  in  lot.,  the  di- 
vision of  a  palmate  leaf  down  to  the  midrib,  when 
the  parenchyma  is  interrupted.  Ogilvie. 
PAL-MAT'I-FID,    a.     Palmate,   but  the   divisions 

only  halfway  through.  Ilenslow. 

PALM'-GAB'BAGE.     See  Caisbage-Tree. 
PAL'MEE   (paw'nier),    11.  i.    To  go    about    feebly. 

[Scotch.] 
PALM'-IIOUSE,  ft.     A  glass-house  for  raising  palms 

and  other  tropical  productions. 
PALM'-SUG'AE.  See  Jaggeuy. 
PAL-MY'EA-WOOD,  ft.  The  name  given  to  ono 
species  of  palm  (BoraxsHsflabel/i/ormix),  the  wood 
of  which  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  its 
fruit  and  roots  serve  for  food,  its  sap  for  making 
toddy,  and  its  leaves  for  thatching  huts. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PA-LU'DI-NOUS,  a.    [add.]    Pertaining  to  marshes. 
PXM/PER-ER,  ft.     A  person  who  pampers. 
PAM-PE'RO  (-pa'ro),   ft.     [Sp.]     Name  of  violent 
winds   which   sweep  over  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  often  doing  imuienso  damage. 

Parish. 
PAN,  n.    See  Pawn. 

PAN-ACHE'  (pan-aW),  to.  [Fr.]  A  plume  or 
bunch  of  feathers  worn  on  the  helmet. 

Fairholt. 
2.  In  arch.,  the  name  given  to  a  portion   of  a 
domical  vault  having  the  form  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle. Ogilvie. 
PAN'A-MA-HAT,  ft.     A  finely  plaited,  broad-brim- 
med hat,  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  grass 
(Carlndooica  pa&mata)  found  in  Central  America. 
Simmonds. 
P.vN'DA,  ft.*    A  quadruped  of  tho  bear  family  and 
genus  Ailurus  (A.  refulgens).      It  is  a  native  of 
of  the  mountains  in  Northern  India.  Ogilvie. 
PAN-DOWDY,  ft.    A  baked  pudding  made  of  sliced 

bread  and  apples  in  alternate  layers.     Simmonds. 
PANE,  ft.     [add.]     The  narrow  edge  of  a  hammer- 
head. Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
1'AN/iT)  (pand),  a.    Having  panes  or  small  squares 
of  silk,  &e. ;  as,  paned  hose. 

Ilalliwell.     Walt.  Scott. 
PAN'EL-HOUSE,  m.     A  house  of  ill-fame  to  which 
persons  aro  enticed  by  a  woman  sent  out  for  tho 


PAR 


purpose;  after  which  a  man  (usually  pretending 
to  be  the  woman's  husband)  suddenly  enters  the 
room  by  some  secret  passage  (as  of  a  sliding  panel) 
and  extorts  money  by  threats  of  violence. 

Police  Pep. 

PAN'EL-ING,  ft.  The  laying  out  in  panels ;  panel- 
work. 

PXN'EL-SA"W,  ft.  A  saw  having  very  fine  teeth,  for 
cutting  out  panels.  Tomlinson. 

PAN'EL-TIIIEF,  ft.  Ono  who  extorts  money  by 
threats  of  violence  in  a  panel-house,  which  see. 

PANES,  ft.  pi.  In  ancient  costume,  openings  in  a 
dress  to  show  the  under-clothing,  or  to  insert  dif- 
ferent colored  pieces  of  silk,  &c.  Fairholt. 

PAN-IIEL-LEN'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  all  Greece. 

PAN-IIEL'LEN-ISM,  ft.  A  scheme  of  forming  one 
political  body  of  all  the  Greeks. 

PAN-IIEL'LEN-IST,  n.  Ono  in  favor  of  Pan-hel- 
lenism. 

PAN'I-CL.E'D  (pan'e-kld),  a.  [add.]  Arranged  in 
panicles.  Ilenslow. 

PAN'IER,      \n.    [L.  paniiarius]    One  who  waits 

PAN'NIEE,  f  at  table  in  the  society  of  the  Temple, 
London.  Cra  ig. 

PXN'IEES  (pan'yerz),  ft.  pi.  Basket-work  shields 
formerly  used  by  archers,  who  stuck  them  in  the 
ground  in  front.  Fairholt. 

P.YN'NI-KIN,  ft.     A  small  pan  or  cup.    Marryutl. 

PAN-NO'NI-AN,  ft.  A  native  of  Western  Hungary, 
or  Pannonia.     a.  Belonging  to  Pamionia. 

PAN-OP'TI-GON,  ft.  [Gr.  ira./,  all,  and  otttlkos,  per- 
taining to  sight.] 

A  name  proposed  by  Bcntham  for  a  form  of  prison 
in  which  all  the  cells  were  within  sight  of  an  in- 
spector at  the  same  time;  it  has  been  commonly 
applied  to  an  exhibition  room  of  novelties. 

Craig.    Art  Journal. 

PAN-O-EA'MA.  n.  [add.]  The  building  in  which 
a  panoramic  picture  is  exhibited. 

PAN'-SLA'VIG,  a.  Pertaining  to  all  tho  Slavic 
races. 

PXN'SLA_-VO'NI-AN.    The  same  as  Pan-Slavic. 

PAN'-SLA'YISM,  ft.  A  scheme  of  uniting  all  the 
Slavic  races  into  one  confederacy. 

PAN'-SLA'VIST,  to.     One  who  favors  Panslavism. 

PAN-PIlAE'MA-eON,  ft.     [Gr.    wav,  all,  and  c/xip- 
ixaicov,  a  medicine.]     A  medicine  for  all  diseases. 
Watt.  Scott. 

PAN-TA-GRU'EL-ISM,  ft.  A  burlesque  tenin  used 
of  the  medical  profession.  Southey. 

PAN'TIIEE-INE,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  pan- 
ther. Ogilvie. 

IMX-'l'o'BLE.     See  Pantofle. 

PA'PEE-Y,  a.  Having  abuut  the  consistence  of  or- 
dinary letter  paper.  A.  Gray. 

PA-PIL'LATE,  a.  In  Bo*.,  having  soft  tubercles  or 
papilla;.  A.  Gray. 

PA-PIL'LI-FOEM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  nipple ;  as,  a 
put p'tlliform  matrix.  E.  Owen. 

PA-PIS  f'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  for  the 
benefit  of  papists.  Murray. 

PXP'U-AN,  «.  A  native  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea 
and  other  islands  to  the  eastward,  having  a  brown- 
ish black  color  and  frizzled  hair.  Pritchard. 

PAP'U-LAE.    See  Papulose. 

PAE-A-BO-LOID'AL,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a 
paraboloid. 

PAR'A-DT-SAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  paradise;  par- 
adisaical. Lee. 

PAE'A-DOX-Y,  ft.    A  paradoxical  statement. 

Coleridge. 

PAE-A-GEN'IC,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  com- 
posite or  other  structure,  originating  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  germ  or  at  the  first  commencement  of  an 
individual.  Dana. 

PXR'AL-LEL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  parallel.  Stuart. 

PAE'AL-LEL  MOTION,  m.  In  steam-engines,  a 
contrivance  for  connecting  the  piston  and  pump- 
rods  with  the  working  beam  so  as  to  convert  tho 
circular  motion  of  the  beam  into  the  rectilinear  mo- 
tion of  the  rods,  and  preserve  the  parallelism  of  the 
rods  with  tho  axis  of  their  cylinders. 

Appleton's  Jfech.  Diet. 

PXR'AL-LELS,  to,  pi.  In  military  affairs,  deep 
trenches  formed  to  connect  the  several  approaches 
before  a  besieged  place.        Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

PAB-A-LY-ZATION,  to.  The  act  or  process  of  par- 
alyzing, or  of  being  paralyzed. 

PAE-A-MAG-NET'I€,  a.  Magnetic  as  opposed  to 
diamagnetic.  Faraday. 

PAR-A-MAG'NET-ISM,  ft.  Magnetism  as  opposed 
to  diamagnetism.  Faraday. 

PA E- A-M.X.TT A,  n.  A  fabric  of  worsted  and  cotton 
resembling  merino  in  appearance.        Simmonds. 

PXR'A-MOUNT-LY,  ado.    In  a  superior  mauner  or 

PAP/A-PET-ED,  a.    Having  a  parapet. 


PAT 

PXE'A-PHY'SKS,     «.  pi.     [Gr.   Trapa,  by,  and  <pvu,, 

In  lot.,  jointed  filaments  mixed  with  the  anthe- 
ridia  of  mosses.  Ilenslow. 

PAR'BUCK-LING,  ft,  Among  seamen,  the  lowering 
or  hoisting  of  anything  by  a  parbuckle. 

PAR'CEL-BOOK,  to.  A  merchant's  register-book 
for  the  dispatch  of  parcels.  Simmonds. 

PA'EI-AII,  ft.  [add.]  Pariah  dogs,  in  the  East 
Indies,  native  dogs  without  masters  or  homes. 

PA'RI-AN,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  fine  quality  of 
porcelain  clay  used  for  making  statuetts,  &c. 

Art  Journal. 

PAE-I-DIG'I-TATE,  a.    [L.  par,  equal,  and  digitus, 
finger.] 
Having  an  even  number  of  fingers  or  toes. 

_  E.  Given. 

PA-EI'E-TES,  re.  pi.     [L.  paries]    In   anat.,  the 

walls  of  a  cavity;  as,  tho  parietes  of  the  cranium, 

&c.  Dunglison. 

In  Bo*.,  the  sides  of  an  ovary  or  capsule.  Craig. 

PAR-I-PIN'NATE,  a.    In  lot.,  equally  pinnate. 

PAEK-PIIA'E-TON,  ft.  A  small  low  carriage  for  use 
in  parks,  &c. 

PAE'LOE,  ft.  [add.]  Parlor-boarder,  a  scholar  who 
take_s  meals  with  tho  teacher's  family. 

PA-EO'CHI-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form,  into  parishes. 
[Bug.]  Ogilvie. 

PA-EoL'-AR-EfiST',  ft.  An  arrest  in  pursuance  of 
a  verbal  order  from  a  magistrate.  Craig. 

PAE-0-MOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  Trapo/aoAoysco,  to  grant] 
A  concession   to   an  adversary  with   a  view  to 
strengthen  one's  own  argument.  Crabl. 

PAR-QUET  (par-kef),  ire.    [Fr.]    A  body  of  seats 

PAE-QUETTE',  f     on  tho   floor   of   a  music 

hall  or  theater  nearest  the  orchestra ;  behind  is  the 
parterre  or  pit.  Simmonds. 

PXeTIIE-NO-GEN'E-SIS,  to.  [Gr.  n-opfleyos,  a  vir- 
gin, and  yeveoas,  production.] 

The  successive  production  of  procreating  individ- 
uals from  a  single  ovum,  without  any  renewal  of 
fertilization.  E.  Owen. 

2.  The  production  of  young  in  some  species  of 
plants  anil  inferior  animals,  without  previous  inter- 
course with  the  male,  regarded  by  some  as  a  species 
of  budding,  and  doubted  by  others.  Dana. 

PAE-TI-CIP'I-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  participles. 
Richardson. 

PAETRIDGE-BER'EY,  ft,  The  berry  of  a  North 
American  plant  (Gaultheria  proeumbens),  aro- 
matic and  astringent  in  character;  it  is  also  called 
Checker-berry  and  Winter-green.  A.  Gray. 

PAE-TU-BI-FA'CIENT  (-fa'shent),  n,  [L.  par- 
turio,  to  bring  forth,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

A  medicine  tending  to  cause  uterine  action,  or 
render  child-bearing  easy.  Dunglison. 

PARTY  PER  PALE,  ft*  In  heraldry,  parted  or 
divided,  in  application  to  all  divisions  of  the  field. 

PAETY-YEE'DI€T,  ft,  A  joint  verdict.    Shakes. 

PAE'  VE-NTt,  ft.     [Fr.]    An  upstart. 

PASCH'-FLOWEE.     See  Pasque-Flower. 

1'  \-SiI  AW'LIC,  re.     The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasbaw. 
Wright. 

PAS-I-GEXPII'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  pasigraphy. 

PAS'SANT,  a*  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  on  a  shield,  which  appears  to  walk 
leisurely.  Brandt, 

PASS-CHKCK,  to,  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place 
of  public  amusement,  and  of  re-admission  for  one 
who  withdraws  in  expectation  of  returning. 


Sin 


■ids. 


PASSED  (past),  a.  [add.]  Passed  midshipman,  a 
midshipman  who  has  passed  his  examination  and 
is  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieuten- 
ant. Totten. 

PAsSE'GXEDES,  ft,  pi.     In  anc.  armor,  ridges  on 
tho  shoulder  pieces  to  turn  the  blow  of  a  lance. 
Fairholt. 

P-XS'SION-ISTS,  ft.  pi.  A  religious  order  among  tho 
Eoman  Catholics. 

PAS-SIV'I-TY,  n,  [add.]  In  chem.,  the  condition 
of  a  substanco  in  which  it  has  no  disposition  to  en- 
ter into  chemical  combinations.  Hence  a  substance 
or  element  may  exist  in  the  two  states  of  activity 
and  passivitj'.  Dana. 

PASTO-EAGE,  ft.    The  offico  or  duty  of  a  pastor. 
Ch.  Ols. 

rASTOE-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  pastor. 

PAST'UEE-GEOUND,  ft.  Ground  used  for  pastur- 
ing animals.  -»'*• 

PAT-A-GO'NI-AN,  to.  A  nativo  of  Patagonia;  a. 
pertaining  to  Patagonia. 

PATCII'-TCE,  to.  Ice  in  pieces  that  join  or  overlap 
each  other,  extending  no  great  distance. 

PAT-CIIOU'LY  (pa-choo'ly),  ft,  A  kind  of  perfumo 
from  the  essential  oil  of  an  Eastern  plant  of  this 
name  (the  Poi/ostemon,  patchouli.)      Simmonds. 


A,    E,   &c,    long.— A,   E,    &c,   short.— ClEE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    T1IEEE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BtED;    MOVE, 
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PEA 


PEO 


PES 


PATCII'Y,  a.    Abounding  in  patches. 

PlT'ENT-LfiATH'ER  (loth'ev),  re.  A  quality  of 
leather  prepared  by  a  process  of  japanning  so  as  to 
bear  a  permanent  polish,  used  1'or  shoes  and  other 
purposes. 

PAT'ENT-RlGHT,  n.  An  exclusive  right  to  an  in- 
vention for  a  certain  number  of  vears. 

PA'TEE-N(3s'TER-ROW,  re,  A  street  in  London 
occupied  chielly  by  booksellers.  Simmonds. 

PAT'ILE,  11*  A  broad  flat  bottomed  boat  used  for 
transporting  (lie  products  of  Upper  Bengal  down 
the  Ganges  ;  from  forty  to  sixty-live  feet  Ions,  lightly 
made,  and  capable  of  conveying  a  heavy  cargo.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  shod,' as  long  as  the  boat, 
and  carries  a  single  square  sail.  Ogilvie. 

PA'TRI-AR€1I-D0M,  re.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  pa- 
triarch. 

PA-TRI"CIAN-ISM  (pa-trish'an-izm),  re.  The  rank 
or  character  of  patricians. 

PAT'RI-(JI-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  murder  of  a 
father.  Booth. 

PAT'RI-ClDE,  re.      [L.  pater,  father,  and  cwdo,  to 

The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  father.        Booth. 

PA-TRI-OT'lG-  AL-LY.  adv.    In  a  patriotic  manner. 

PA-TRl-PAS'SIAN-I$M,  11.  The  doctrine  of  those 
who  taught  that  God  the  Father  suffered  with  the 
Son  in  making  the  atonement. 

PA-TROL',  v.  t.  To  pass  round  as  a  sentry;  as,  to 
patrol  the  city. 

PA'TRON,  a.  Giving  aid  or  exercising  guardianship ; 
as,  a  patron  god.  Dryden, 

PAT'ROX-ATE,  re.    The  right  or  duty  of  a  patron. 
Westm.  Rev. 

PAT-RO-XYM'IG,         la.    Derived  from  ancestors, 

PAT-RO-NYM'I€-AL,  f  as  a  name ;  expressing  the 
name  of  ancestors  ;  as,  a  patronymic  denomina- 
tion. 

PAT'TEM-AR,  re*  A  Malabar  trading  boat;  its  pe- 
culiarity is  a  curved  keel,  whose  curve  is  greater  as 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  is  flatter.  The  stern  is  also 
remarkable  for  being  placed  at  a  much  smaller  angle 
of  inclination  to  the  keel  than  is  usual  in  other  ves- 
sels. Ogilvie. 

PAT'TERN-GARD,  n.  A  set  of  samples  on  a  card, 
as  of  muslins,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PAV'AGE,  n.    Money  paid  for  paving. 

iM- FT?' (pa-va'),  ».     [Fr.]     Pavement. 

PA-VISE'  (pa-veez'),  In.     [Fr.  pavois,  old  Er.  pave, 

PA-VAIS'  f     a  covering.] 

In  mil.  antiq.,  a  large  shield  covering  the  whole 
body,  having  an  inward  curve,  managed  by  a  pa- 
visor,  who  with  it  screened  an  archer.    Fairholt. 

PA-VlS'OR  (pa-ve'zor),  n.  A  soldier  who  mauages 
a  pavise. 

PA' VON,  n.  An  ancient  military  flag,  shaped  like  a 
right-angled  triangle.  Fairholt. 

PAWL,  11*  [add.]  A  detent  or  click  to  check  the 
backward  motion  of  a  wheel,  as  a  capstan. 

Totten. 

PAWN,  n.  A  name  of  the  Betel-pepper  (Cli, irira 
betle),  the  leaf  of  which  is  always  chewed,  in  East- 
ern countries,  with  the  Betel-nut  (Areca  catechu.) 
See  Betel-Nut.  The  name  pawn  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  nut  as  prepared  with  the  leaf  and  lime 
for  use.  Johnston. 

PAW-PAW,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  Western  States  and 
Us  fruit.     The  same  as  Pap  aw.  Flint. 

PEACH,  v.  i.  [From  impeach.]  To  inform  against 
a  confederate  ;  to  betray  secrets.  Ilalliwell. 

PEACII'V,  a.    Like  or  containing  peaches. 

PE'AGE,  n.    See  Pedage. 

PEA'-CRXB,  n.  A  small  species  of  crab,  not  much 
larger  than  a  bean,  of  the  genus  Pinnotiieres, 
which  lives  in  muscles,  oysters,  and  other  living 
shells.  ■  Dana. 

PEAKED  (peckt),  pp.  or  a.  Thin  and  sickly  look- 
ing ;  as,  a  prated  countenance.  Shakes. 

PEA-RI'FLE,  n.  A  rifle  of  small  bore  carrying  a 
ball  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Atkinson. 

PEAR'SIIAP^D  (pare'shapte),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  pear,  ovate  beneath  and  conical  above. 

Jlensloio. 

PEARL  (perl),  a.    Made  of  or  pertaining  to  pearl. 

PEARL'-EdGE,  n.  A  projection  on  the  side  of 
some  qualities  of  ribbon;  also,  a  narrow  kind  of 
thread  edging  to  be  sewn  on  to  lace.    Simmonds. 

FBARL'-EVE  (pcrl'I),  n.  An  old  name  for  cataract 
of  the  eye. 

PEAR  I/INS,     \n.  pi.     A  kind  of  lace   of  silk    or 

PEARL'IM;.*,  f      thread.     Jamieson.      Wall.  Scott. 

PEARL'-MOSS.     See  Carrageen. 

PEARL'-POW'DER,  n.  A  powder  (pearl  white) 
made  from  nitrate  of  bismuth,  ami  sometimes  used 
as  a  cosmetic.  Simmonds 


PEAI.'.T,  I  a.      [Same  as  pert  in  the.  primary  sense  of 

PEERT,  f     that  term.]     Active  in  a  high   degree; 

lively;  brisk;  often  applied  to  persons  recovering 

from  sickness.  Wright. 

There  was  a  (ricle  iu  f-irlc,  I  wo!,  r;]Vil  olacl  in  gray, 
Aa/J.a.di.liir.l,  i.  .  slrai,.-  u,  Umll.a.  In    lie  ik  (1  jwers  in  May. 
Warner's  Engltm  I,  159*. 

This  old  English  word  has  always  continued  to  he 
used  among  the  common  people  in  America. 
PEA'-SIIOOT'ER,  n.    A  small  metal  tube  for  blow- 
ing peas  through.  Simmonds. 
PEAT'-REEK,   re.     Peat  smoke;   hence  applied   to 
the  peculiar  flavor  given  to  whisky  by  being  dis- 
tilled with  peat  as  fuel.    [Scottish.] 
VV.f'i-'O.     See  Pekoe. 
PE€'TO-EAL-LY,    ado.     As  connected    with   the 

breast. 
PEC'UL.     See  Picul. 

PE-CU'LI-UM,  n.    [add.]     In  the  civil  law,   ex- 
clusive property.  Kane. 
PED'AGE,  n.     [L.  J5cs,  a  foot.] 

A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers  entitling  them 
to  safe-conduct  and  protection.  Richardson. 

PED-A-G56'I€S,  n.  pi.    Tho  theory  or  doctrine  of 

teaching. 
PE-DA'LI-AN,  a,    Relating  to  feet ;  pedal. 

Maunder. 
PE'DI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  tho  feet  or  any  organ 

called  a  foot.  Dana. 

PED'I-CELL.E'D.     Same,  as  Pedicillate. 
PE-DIM'A-NOUS,  a.    [L.  pes,  a  foot,  and  maims, 
the  hand.] 

Having  tho  feet  in  the  shape  of  hands,   as   the 
monkeys.  Dana. 

PE-DOT'EO-PIIY,  ii.    [Gr.  Trafs,  a  child,  and  rptyu, 
to  nourish.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  nourishment  of  children. 
Dunglison. 
PEEK'Y.  <r.     A  term  used  for  timber  when  signs  of 

decay  first  appear.     [Am.]  Bartlelt. 

PEEL,  n.     A  small  tower  or  fort.  Walt.  Scott. 

PEEI/ER,  ii.     [add.]     A  name  for  a  policeman,  from 

Sir  It.  Peel  who  reformed  the  police-laws.     [Enrj.] 

May  hew. 

PEER T,  a.    See  Peart. 

PEG'GING,  n.    The  act  of  securing  with  pegs. 
PEG'-TANK'ARD,  ii.    A  tankard  marked  inside  by 
pins  or  pegs  dividing  the  liquor  into  equal  portions, 
so  that  they  who  drank  from  it  should  share  alike. 
Foshroke. 
PEL'E-GOID,  |  n.     [Gr.  TreAe/cus,  a  hatchet,  and  «8os, 
PEL'I-GOID,  f     form.] 

In  geom.,  a  hatchet  shaped  figure. 

Davis1  Math.  Diet. 
PEL'LAGE,  n.    Duty  paid  on  skins  of  leather. 

_     _  Craig. 

PEL-LIG'U-LAE,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pellicle. 

Henslow. 
PEL'TI-FORM,   a.      Shield-like,    with   the   outline 

nearly  circular.  Henslow. 

PE'NAL,  a.  [add.]  Penal  code,  a  code  of  laws  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  crimes.— Penal  laws, 
laws  prohibiting  an  act  and  imposing  a  penalty  for 

PEN-AN'N IT-LA  R,  a.    [L.  pene,  almost,  and  anno- 
lariiis,  round  like  a  ring.] 
Nearly  annular. 

PEND'ANT,  n.     [add.]     A  hanging  gas-burner. 

Simmonds. 

PEND'ANT.  n*  In  medieval  arch.,  a  short  post 
placed  against  tho  wall,  having  its  lower  end  sup- 
ported oh  a  capital,  and  its  upper  end  supported  by 
a  tie-beam;  called  also  pendant-pout. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

PEND'ING,  prep.  During  the  continuance  of;  as, 
pending  the  negotiation.   See  Pending, ppr, 

PEND'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  swinging  manner. 

PE-NEL'O-PE,  re,*    A  name  given  by  Merrem  to  a 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  in  South  America.  They 
aro  called  Guan,  and  Yacou  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
_  Cuvier. 

PEN'-FOLD,  n.  A  fold  or  enclosure  of  hurdles,  &c, 
for  cattle.  Simmonds. 

PEN-NIP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  penna,  feather,  aud^o- 
tens,  strong.] 
Strong  of  wing. 

PEN'NY-WED'DING,  n.  A  wedding  where  the 
guests  contribute  to  the  household  outfit. 

PEX'TA-€LE  (pcn'ta-kl),  n.  A  figure  of  three  in- 
tersecting triangles  made  of  live  lines,  formerly 
worn  as  a  talisman.  Ogilvie. 

PEN-TAM'ER-OUS,  a.  In  lot.,  noting  a  division 
into  fives.    _  A.  Gran. 

PEN-TA-TEreil'AL  (pen-ta-tu'kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Pentateuch.  Williams. 

PE'ON.  it,  In  Mexico,  a  debtor  who  is  hound  by 
law  to  labor  for  his  creditor  until  the  debt  is  paid  ; 


Treason. 


Clarice. 


hence,  in  practice  he  is  held  in  a  form  of  qualified 
servitude. 

2.  In  India,  a  native  constable.  SFalcom. 

3.  An  East-Indian  wood  used  in  ship-building. 
Sec  Poon-Wood.  Appleton'e  Mech.  Diet. 

PE'<  iX-AGE,  ii.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  peon. 

PEP'O,  re.  [L.]  In  hot.,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit 
of  the  gourd  family,  which  has  a  hard  rind  filled 
with  a  softer  portion;  as,  the  pumpkin,  squash, 
cucumber,  &c.  Henslow. 

PJgP'PER-POT,  n.  A  mucilaginous  soup  or  stew  of 
vegetables  and  cassareep,  much  esteemed  in  tho 
West  indies.  Simmonds. 

PEP'PER-Y,  a.  [add.]  Quick-tempered;  hasty; 
as,  a  peppery  little  fellow. 

PEP'TIG,  n.     An  agent  that  promotes  digestion. 
Dunglison, 

PEP'TIGS,  n.  pi.    The  doctrine  of  digestion. 

PER-AM'BU-LA-TOR,  re.  [add.]  A  low  carriage 
for  a  child,  propelled  from  behind.      Simmonds. 

PERCH,  re.     [add.]    A  bracket. 

PER'DUEL-ISM, 

PER'DUEL-LION, 

FER'FEGT,  a.     [add.]     In  hot.,  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  flower  which  has  both  stamens  anil  pistils. 
A.  Gray. 

PER'E-GEI-NATE,  a.     Having  traveled;  foreign. 
Shakes. 

PER-EN-NI-BRANGII'I-A-TA,   )    «.   pi.      [L.  pe- 

PER-EN-NI-BRAN€U'I-ATES,  j  rennis,  perpet- 
ual, and  bronchia?,  gills.] 

Amphibious  animals  which  retain  their  branchiae 
through  life,  as  tho  proteus,  <fcc.  Carpenter. 

PER-KEtJT-l-BIL'I-AN,  a.  One  who  holds  to  per- 
fectibility. Ed.  Rev. 

PBR'FO-RATE,  a.  In  lot.,  pierced  with  holes,  or 
having  transparent  dots  resembling  holes. 

Henslow. 

PEE-FUM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  impregnating  with 
perfume  ;  making  perfumes. 

PER-I-GAR'DIG,       )  ,  ,  . 

PER  T  PAP'm  ap  {"■     EeltttlnS  to  tlic   Pcncar- 

IM-i-bAKDl-Afe,>     d.  Dunglison. 

PEE-I-GAR'DI-AL,  ' 

PER-I-€AEP'1G,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 
A.  Gray. 

PER'I-CILETII.     Same  as  Peuicii^thium. 

FER-I-GE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  moon's  perigee ; 
as,  perirjean  tides  which  occur  soon  after  the  ufoon 
passes  its  perigee. 

PER-I-GO'NI-UM.     Same  as  Perianth. 

PER'I-GORD-PIE.  n.  A  pie  made  of  truffles,  much 
esteemed  by  epicures. 

PE-RI-OD'IG-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  pe- 
riodical. Ash. 

PER'I-STOME,  n.  [Gr.  irepi,  around,  and  ard/j-a,  the 
mouth.] 

The  rim  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  theca 
of  moss.  Loudon. 

PER'MA-NENT,  a.  [add.]  Permanent-way,  the 
name  in  England  of  the  finished  and  ballasted  road- 
way of  a  railway.  Simmonds. 

PER'MI-AN,  re.  The  period  and  formation  next  fol- 
lowing the  carboniferous,  and  regarded  as  closing 
the  carboniferous  age  and  palaezoic  era.       Dana. 

PER'MI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  age,  &c,  called 
Permian. 

PERN,  ii.  A  common  name  for  the  honey-buzzard 
(Pernis  apivorus),a  bird  that  feeds  on  bees,  wasps, 
&c.  Ogilvie. 

PER-O-NE'AL,  a.     [Gr.  irepdi-r,,  the  fibula.] 

Pertaining  to  the  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg. 
Dunglison. 

PEIl'SE-GG-TRIX,  re.     A  female  who  persecutes. 

PER-SE-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Persepolis,  in 
Persia. 

PEIt'SI-GOT,  re.  A  cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of 
apricots,  nectarines,  &c.      Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

PEII-SIST'ENT,  a.  [add.]  Continuing  firm  and  un- 
broken ;  constant;  as,  a  persistent  endeavor. 

PEU-SIST'ENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  persistent  manner. 

PER'SOX-AL,  a.  [add.]  Personal-equa/ion,  a  term 
used  in  astron.,  to  denote  the  personal  difference  be- 
tween particular  individuals  as  to  exactness  in  obser- 
vations with  astronomical  instruments,     loomis. 

PER'SON-AL-ISM,  re.  Tho  quality  of  being  personal. 

PER-SPI-€A'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  perspicacious 
manner. 

PER-TURB'AXCE.     See  Perturbation. 

PER'fjLE,  re.    [L.  perula,  a  little  bag.] 

In  lot.,  the  cover  of  a  seed.  Urn  ilow. 

PER'VERT.  ii.  One  who  has  turned  from  a  right 
way  to  that  which  is  wrong.  Conybear'e. 

PfiS'AGE.  re.     [Fr.  peser,  to  weigh.] 

A  sum  paid  for  the  weighing  of  merchandise. 
Craig. 

PES'ANE,  n.    See  Pusane. 
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PESK'I-LY,  adv.    Exceedingly.     [Am.  and  Vulg  ] 
JBarUett. 

I'ESK'Y,  ,a.  Very;  great;  exceeding.  [Am.  and 
Vulg.-]  Judd. 

PES-Tl-LEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  By  pestilence;  in  a 
contagious  manner;  mischievously. 

PET,  a.  [add.]  A  term  of  fondness  used  of  or  toward 
a  favorite  person  or  object.  Dickens. 

PET-AL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  petals.     Dana. 

PET-AK-DEEE',  I  n.    [Fr.]     One  who  inanatres  pet- 

PET-AE-DIER',   f     ards.  Craig. 

PE'TEE-FUNK,  to.     A  person  employed  to  bid  at 
auctions  for  the  sake  of  rui.-iug  tin.-  price  of  things. 
BartleU. 

PET-I-O'LU-LATE,  a.  Describing  a  leaflet,  when 
raised  on  its  owi.  stalk  or  petiolule.        A.  Gray. 

PE'TRIN  E  (pO'trin),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Peter ;  as, 
the  Pelrine  epistles. 

PE-TE<3G'RA-PIIY,  to.     [Gr.  jreVpos,  a  rock,  and 
ypd-bui,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  rocks.  Dana. 

PE-TEOL'O-GY,  to.  [Gr.  n-eVpos,  a  rock,  and  Adyos, 
a  discourse] 

A  treatise  on  the  subject  of  rocks. 

PET'EO-SAL,  n.     [Gr.  jrexpo;,  a  rock  or  stone.] 

Having  the  hardness  of  stone  ;  relating  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Dunglison. 

PET'RO-SAL,  to.     The  car-capsulo  bono  in  a  iish. 
Dana. 

PET'TY-€ON'STA-BLE,  w.  a  constable  subordi- 
nate to  the  high-constable. 

PE-TUL'eOUS,  a.  [L.  petulcns.]  Wanton  or  frisky; 
lustful. 

PE-TU'NI-A,  m.  A  flowering  plant  from  South 
America  connected  with  the  night-shade.     Craig. 

PEW-O'PA'N-ER  (pfiVpn-er),  n.  An  attendant  in 
a  church.     [Eng.]  Dickens. 

PEW'TEIt  (pu'ter),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed 
of  pewter. 

rFENN'IG  (len'nig),  to.  [Ger.]  A  small  copper 
coir,  of  Germany,  worth  about  two  mills  of  our 
money.  Wright. 

PILE-NO-GA'MI-A.    See  Phenogamia. 

PIEE~.\OG'A-MOUS.     See  Phenoga.mous. 

PIIA-LAN'Gl-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  phalanx  ;  be- 
longing to  the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
'Dunglison. 

PHAL'LI€,  a.     [Gr.  cfmAAds,  the  male  organ.] 

Pertaining  to  or  noting  certain  indecencies  in  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  Ac. ;  as,  phallic  symbols,  Ac. 

PHAN-TAS-MA-G5R'I€.     See  Phantasmagorias 

PHAE-YN-GI'TIS,  ft.  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 
Dunglison. 

PHAE-YN-GOG'RA-PIIY,  I  ti.    In  anal,  a  descrip- 

PHAR-YN-GOL'O-GY,         f     tion  of  the  pharynx. 
^      .  Dunglison. 

PHA-EYN'GE-AL$  (fa-rin'jc-alz),  n.  pi.  The  parts 
around  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAS-GOL-ARCTOS,  n.*  [Gr.  <p<£o-i«a/W,  a  pouch, 
and  eipxTo?,  a  bear.] 

A  marsupial  animal  closely  allied  to  the  phalan- 
gers,  common  in  New  South  Wales.  Its  generic 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  bear.  Imp.  Add, 

PHEESE,  11.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excite- 
ment.    [Am.]  Forby. 

PIIEE'SY,  a.    Fretful;  querulous;  cross.     Forby. 

PIIEN'A-KISM,  n.     [Gr.  <pEvi«i<rp.os,  a  deceit.] 

The  systematic  saying  <>('  something  different 
from  what  is  inwardly  intended.       Lord  Bacon. 

P1IE-NI"GTAN  (fe-nish'an),  a.  Belonging  to  Phe- 
nicia. 

P1IE-NI"CI0US  (fe-nish'us),  a.    [Gr.  <f>oi*if,  purplc- 

Of  a  red  color  with  a  slight  mixture  of  gray. 
Dana. 
PHEN'O-GAM.to.  In  hot.,  a  plant  of  tho  class  Pheno- 
gamia. 
PHEN-0-GA.'MI-A,   n.  pi,     [Gr.  <£<uVu,   to  appear, 
and  ya,uo9,  nuptials.] 

In  bot..  a  name  given  to  plants  furnished  with 
risible  sexual  organs.  Loudon. 

PIII-LAN'DER,  v.  i.    [Gr.  ^.WSpo;.]     To   flirt  or 

make  love.  LTallhvell, 

PIII-L.\N'DER-ING,   n.     Flirtation ;  making  love. 

Also  used  as  adj.  Dickens.     C.  Kingsley. 

PHlL'AU-TY,  n.  [Gr.  (juAoi,  loving,  and  ivrds, 
self.]       .  •  ' 

Self-love;  as,  " ever-swelling philauti/.'" 

Beaumont. 
PIIIL-HEL-LEN'I€,  a.    Noting  a  love  for  Greece. 
PIIIL-IlEL'LEN-ISM.  n.     Love  of  Greece. 
PllI-LIS'TER,   to.     [Ger.   for  Philistine.]     A   name 
given  to  townsmen  by  the  students  in  German  uni- 
versities. Ileyse. 
PIII-LIS'TINE,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a  bailiff.  [Eng.] 
Wright. 


PHIL-OS-TOE'GY,  to.     [Gr.  cpiAos,  and  c-ropy,',.] 
Natural  afl'ection ;  as,  of  parents  for  children. 
Craig. 

PIILOX  (lloks),  7i.  An  elegant  American  flowering 
plant  (nat.  order  I'vlemoiiiacea',),  having  white,  red 
or  purple  flowers.  Loudon. 

PHO'GAL  (f'6'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  of 
mammals  called  seals.  Dana. 

PII(E-NI"CIOU3.     See  Piiesicious. 

PIIO'NO-GEAPII,  ii.  A  distinct  letter  or  symbol 
to  represent  a  sound  in  writing. 

PIIO-NOG'RA-PHER,  to.  A  person  skilled  in  pho- 
nography, or  a  mode  of  writing  which  represents 
each  sound  by  a  distinctive  letter  or  symbol. 

PIIO-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  phono- 
graphic way. 

PHO'NO-TYPE,  n.  A  type  or  character  used  in  pho- 

PHO-N&TY3?,I£         la.    Of  or  belonging  to  pho- 
PHO-NO-TYP'I€-AL,  (      notypy  or  a  phonotype. 
PHOS-PHlT'ie,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  tho  phosphates; 
containing  some  phosphate,  usually  phosphate  of 

lime;  as,  phosp/ialic  nodules.  Dana. 

A  phosplialic  diathesis,  is  a  habit  of  body  which 
leads  to  the  deposition  of  phosphates  from  the  urine. 
Dunglison. 
PIlOS'PHOR-TZfi'D,  a.    Containing  or  impregnated 

with  phosphorus.  Dana. 

PII0'T0-€IIEM'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  light.  Dana. 
PllO'TO-GRAPH,  71,.     [add.]    This  term  is  now  re- 
stricted to  sun-pictures  taken  on  prepared  paper, 
and  does  not  embrace  daguerreotypes.  Ac,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  pho- 
tography.                                                     Li.  Hunt. 
PIIO-TO-LI-THOG'RA-PIIY,  to.     A  mode  of  litho- 
graphing in  which  the  prepared  stone  is  first  ren- 
dered  sensitive   to  light,  and  tho  picture  is  then 
taken  upon  it  by  means  of  photography.     Dana. 
PIIRAG'MO-GONE,  n.     [Gr.  <j>payixa,  an  inclosure, 
and  Kiiro;,  a  cone] 
The  chambered  cone  of  the  belemnite.     Dana, 
PUR  A-SE-OL'O-GIST,  n.    A  collector  of  phrases. 
Guardian. 
I'HREN'SSY,  v.  t.    To  render  frantic  ;  to  madden. 

Byron. 
PHREN'SI^D  (fren'zid),  pp.  or  a.    Frenzied;   af- 
fected with  madness. 
PIIYL-LO-TACTI-6,  a.    Pertaining  to  phyllotaxy. 
PHYI/LO-TAX-Y,  }n.      [Gr.    faWov,  a    leaf,  and 
PHYL'LO-T  AX-IS,  J"     -rifej,  order.] 

The  order  or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  stems;  the 

science  of  the  relative  position  of  leaves.  Ilenslow. 

PII VST-CIST,  11.  One  versed  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Dunglison, 
PHYS'I-GO-MATII-E-MAT'IGS,  n.pl.  Mixed  math- 
ematics. 
PIIYS'I-O-PIII-LOS'O-PIIY,  7i.    The  philosophy  of 

nature.  Dana. 

PirY-STQUE'  (fe-zeke'),  ft,  [Fr.]  The  natural 
constitution  or  physical  structure  of  a  person. 

Bescherelle. 
PHY'TO-CIlEiM'ICAL,  a.   Delating  to  phyto-chem- 

istrv.  Hunt. 

PIIY'TO-€IlEM'IST-EY,  n.     Chemistry  in  its  rela- 
tion to  vegetable  bodies.  LTunt. 
PIIY-TO-GLYPII'IC,  a.    Eelating  to  phytoglyphy. 
PHY-TOG'LY-PUY,   ft,     [Gr.   fymov,   a  plant,   and 
yAvc(>»j,  engraving.] 

The  ait  of  printing  from  nature,  by  taking  im- 
pressions from  plants,  Ac,  on  soft  metal  or  other 
substances,  and   from  these  taking  an  electrotype 
plate  by  means  of  which  impressions  uie  multiplied  ; 
it  is  also  called  Nature-printing. 
PlIY'TO-LI-TIIOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   cpuroi',   Ai'flos,   a 
stone,  and  AdyoT,  a  discourse.] 
An  account  of  fossil  plants. 
PHY'TON,  n.     [Gr.  $mov,  a  plant.] 

A  single  developed  plant,  plant  bud  or  plant  indi- 
vidual in  a  tree;  tbetree  being  regarded  as  a  compound 
individual  made  up  of  many  phytons.    A.  Gray. 
PIIY-TON'Y-MY,  7i.     [Gr.  ^tok,  and  5rop.«,  name.] 
A  description  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  plants. 

Ilenslow. 
PnY'TO-PA-TIl5L'0-GY,    to.     [Gr.    $inov,    -nASas, 
disease,  and  Aoyos,  discourse.] 

An  account  of  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable. 

PI-AC'A-BA,  I  to*     [Port.]    The  name  under  which 

PI-XS'A-BA,  f     a  fibrous  product  of  the  palm-tree 

(Att,ih:tifunifer,i\  is  imported  from  Brazil  into  this 

country.     The   fibers  are.  derived  from  tho  base  of 

tho  leaf-stalks,  and  used  in  making  brooms,  &c. 

Balfour. 

PICA-DOR,  ft.     [Sp.]     A  horseman   armed  with  a 

lance  in  a  bull-fisht.  Velasquez. 

ri€'€A-LIL-Lf,  to.    An  imitation  East-Indian  pickle 
egetables  with  pungent  spices. 

Simmonds. 


PIN 


PIG'OO-LO,  a.  [It.]  Small ;  as,  violino  piccolo,  a 
small  violin  ;  a  piccolo  flute.  The  word  is  soine- 
_times  used  as  a  noun.  Moore\  Cyc.  Mus. 

PICE,  to.  A  small  copper  coin  in  the  East  Indies, 
worth  less  than  a  cent.  Malcom. 

PIC'E-OUS  (pis'e-us),  a.     [L.  pix,  pitch.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  pitch ;  black  as  pitch. 

Dana. 

PICK'A-NIN-NY,  to.  [Probably  from  Sp.  picade 
nino.]  A  small  child;  particularly  a  negro  or  mu- 
latto infant.  Barllett. 

PICKED  (pikt),  pp.  and  a.  [add.]  Picked  out,  or- 
namented or  relieved  with  stripes  of  a  different 
color;  as,  a  barge  of  white  picked  out  with  erold ;  a 
green  carriage  picked  out  with  red.  C.  Kingsley. 

PICK'LE,  to.  [add.]  A  troublesome  child  :  as,  a  lit- 
tle pickle.  Clarke. 

PICK'LE,  v.  t.  [add.]     To  get  up  imitations  of  paint- 
ings by  old  masters,  and  sell  them  as  genuine  works. 
Art  Journal. 
2.  To  subject  pins  and  needles  to  the  action  of 
certain  chemical  agents  in  tho  process  of  manufac- 


tnr 


En. 


PICK'-LOCK,  n.     [add.]     A  term  used  in  the  wool- 
trade  for  a  superior  description  of  selected  wool. 
Simmonds. 

PICNIC,  %  i.    To  go  on  a  picnic.        C.  Liingsley. 

PI'€E1€  ACID,  to.  The  same  as  Carbazotio  Acid, 
which  see, 

PI'GUS,  to.*  [L.]  The  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  tho  wood-pecker;  a  genus  of  yoke-footed 
birds,  having  a  long,  straight,  and  angular  beak 
well  fitted  for  splitting  the  bark  of  trees,  a  tonsrue 
armed  with  bristles  that  curve  backward,  and  a  tail 
of  stiff  i,uills  which  acts  as  a  prop  iu  supporting 
them  when  climbing.  Cuvier. 

PIECE'-GOODS,  ft.  pi.  Dry-goods  usually  sold  by 
the  piece";" as,  gray  cottons,  mulls,  jaconets,  shirt- 
ings, long  cloths,  sheetings,  &c  Simmonds. 

PIECING  (pe'sing),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  join- 
ing or  patching.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'NEE,  n.  A  workman  who  supplies  rolls  of 
wool  to  the  stubbing  machine  or  that  which  spins  a 
coarse,  yarn  in  woolen- mills.  Ogilvie. 

PIECE'-WOEK,  to.  Work  paid  for  by  the  piece  or 
job.  Simmonds. 

PIE'-MAN.  to.  One  who  carries  pies  about  the 
streets  for  sale.     [Eng.~\  Mayhew. 

PlG,  ft.     [add.]     An  earthen  vessel.     [Scotch.'] 

Jamieson. 

PIO'EON-TOffD  (pij'un-tode),  «.  Having  toes 
turned  in 

PIG'MENT-A-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  furnished 
with  pigments  or  coloring  matter ;  pigmental. 

Dunglison. 

PTKE'-STAFF,  to.  [add.]  A  staff  having  a  sharp 
metal  spike  at  tho  bottom,  to  guard  a<rainst  slip- 
ping. Walt.  Scott. 

PI'LAGE,  to.    The  natural  coat  of  hair  on  animals. 
Bacon. 

VlJ,ED  (pi Id),  71^5.  or  a.  [add.]  Heated  anew;  as, 
piled  iron.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PI'LE-US.  to.  [L.l  In  bot.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
expanded  disk  of  many  of  the  funsri.      Llenslow. 

PIL'GRIM,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  pilgrims. 

PtL'ING,  to.  The  act  of  heaping  up ;  the  driving  of 
piles. 

2.  The  act  of  re-heating  iron  blooms  or  slabs,  for 
further  working.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PIL'LOW,  «.  [add.]  In  mech.,  a  piece  of  metal  or 
wood  introduced    into    muchinerv  with   a  view  to 


PIL'LOW-BLfiCK,  to*  In  mech.,  a  block  or  stan- 
dard for  supporting  the  end  of  a  shaft.  It  is  usually 
bolted  to  the  frame  or  foundation  of  a  machine,  and 
is  furnished  with  bearings  of  brass  or  wood  for  di- 
minishing tho  friction  of  the  shaft,  and  a  movable 
cover  for  tightening  the  bearings  by  means  of 
screws.    It  is  also  called  plumber-box. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PILL'-TILE,  n.  A  plate  of  earthen-ware  for  rolling 
pills  having  divisions  marked  on  it  to  regulate,  the 
size  of  the  pills.  Simmonds. 

PI'LOT-BAL-LOON',  «.  A  small  balloon  sent  up 
to  learn  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 

PT'LOT-€LOTII,  ft.  A  coarse  stout  kind  of  cloth 
for  overcoats.  Simmonds. 

PT'LOT-EN'GINE,  to.  A  locomotive  sent  before  to 
clear  the  way  of  a  train  on  a  railroad  or  attend 
upon  it.  Simmonds. 

PINA-€L5TH,  n,  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses, 
Ac,  made  from  the  fibers  of  tho  pine-apple  leaf;  it 
is  delicate,  soft  and  transparent  in  texture,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow.  Simmonds. 

PINCH,  to.     [add.]     An  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever. 

PTN'ER-Y,  «.  [add.]  A  pine  forest.  [Western 
Stales.] 


E,   Ac,    long.—X,  E,    Ac,   short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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PLA 


the  borde 


PlN'-FOOT'ED,  a.     Notin_ 

toea  by  a  skin.  Ogilvie. 

PlNK'-EYES,  ■«.  pi.  Little  eyes.  Thackeray. 
I'lNK.'-STEKNfi'D  (-sternd),  a.    A  term  applied  to 

vessels  having  very  narrow  sterns.  Toiten. 

PlN'NA,  n.    In  lot.,  one  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  or 

braneb  of  a  compound  pinnate  leaf.  llenslow. 
2.  In  nodi.,  a  mollusk  of  great  size  haying  two 

equal  valves  closely  united   by  a  ligament  along 

one  of  their  sides.     The  byssus  of  several   species 

used   in   manufacturing  precious  stuffs.     It  anchors 
itself  Jo  the  ricks  by  its  byssus.  Cavier. 

PlN'NATE-LY,  ado.    In  a  pinnate  manner. 

PIN'Nl-FORM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  fin  or  feather. 

Hill. 

PIN'NI-GRADE,  a.  [L.  pinna,  a  (in,  and  gradior, 
to  move.] 

An  animal  of  tho  seal  tribe,  moving  bv  short  feet 
that  servo  as  paddles.  Dana. 

PIN'N  Y- WlNK'LES  (- wink'klz),  n.  pi.  Aivaneicnt 
instrument  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  board  with 
hides  into  which  the  fingers  were  pressed  and 
fastened  with  peirs.     [Scotch.]  Ogilvie. 

PlN'TLE,  n.  [add.]  A  hook  on  which  a  rudder 
hangs  to  its  post  Totten. 

2.A  pin  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  cannon.     Craig. 

PINT'-STOUP  (-stoop),  *>.  A  Scottish  drinking 
vessel.  Barns. 

PLo-NEER',  r.  i.    To  prepare  the  way  for  others. 

PIPE'-LAY-ING,  7i.    The  laying  down  of  pipes,  as 

fur  gas,  water,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2.  Figuratively,  political  trickery.     [Am.] 

PflP-E-RA'CEOUS  (-ra'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pepper  tribe  of  plants. 

PI-PETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  glass  tube  with  a 
bulb  in  the  middle,  used  iu  chemistry  for  transfer- 
ring liquids.  Gregory. 

PlP'lNG,  n.  A  kind  of  cord  trimming  or  fluting  for 
lailies'  dresses.  Simmonds. 

PIRN,  n.  A  quill  or  bobbin  on  which  thread  or 
yarn  is   wound  in  spinning  or  weaving;  also,  the 

PIR-0 U-ETTE? (pir-oo-cf).  V.  i.  [Fr.]  To  whirl 
or  turn  about  on  the  toes,  as  in  dancing. 

PIR-OU-ETT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  turning  about  on 
the  toes. 

PIR-OU  ETT'ING,  a.  Whirling  or  turning  about 
on  the  toes. 

PIS'Ct-GULT-URE  (pis'se-kiilt-yur),  n.  [L.  piscis, 
a  fish,  and  cn'tura.  culture.] 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  fish  as  an  industrial 
art.  Silliman's  Journal. 

PIS-CI-CULT'UIMST,  n.  One  who  rears  young  lish. 

PIS-CT'NA,  n.  [L.]*  A  niche  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  containing  a 
small  basin  and  water-drain  through  which  the 
priest  empties  the  water  in  which  the  chalice  has 
been  rinsed.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

PIS-TIL-LID'1-UM,  n.  [L.]  An  organ  in  the  higher 
cryptogamia,  having  female  sexual  functions. 

I  A.  Gray. 

PIT'-DOOR.  n.   The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  a  theater. 

PlT'-FRAME,  n.     The  frame-work  of  a  coal-pit. 

PIT'-MXN,  ii.  [add.]  One  who  works  in  amine; 
a  collier. 

2.  In  -pit-sawing,  a  name  given  to  the  man  who 
stands  in  the  pit  and  works  the  lower  end  of  the 
saw.  Hence,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  connecting 
roil  in  a  saw-mill,  and  also  sometimes  to  the  con- 
necting rod  of  a  steam-engine. 

PI-TOT'S'-TUBE  (pe-to:.e-),  n*  In  hydraulics,  a 
bent  lube  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  by  placing  the  curved  end  under  water, 
and  observing  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  rises  on 
a  graduated  scale.    '  Ogilvie. 

PIT'- PAN,?!.  A  long  flat-bottomed  canoe  used  for 
the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lagoo.is  in  Central 
America.  Squier. 

PIVOT,  v,i.    To  place  on  a  pivot.  Clarke. 

PTV'OT-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  or  turning  on  a  pivot. 

PIVOT-ED,  pp.  or  a     Placed  on  a  pivot. 

Pi V'OT-OUN,  n.  A  cannon  which  turns  on  a  pivot 
in  any  direction.  Simmonds. 

PlV'OT-MAN,  n.  In  mil.  a  fairs,  the  officer  or  sol- 
dier at  the  flank  on  which  a  company  wheels. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  n.  A  mammal  having  a  placenta, 
as  all  mammals  except  the  Marsupials  and  Mono- 
tretnes.  R.  Owen. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.     [add.]      Belonging  to  the   pla- 
centa; having  a  placenta,  as  a  placental  mammal. 
Carpenter. 

PLA-CEN'TA-RY,  a.    Having  reference  to  the  pla- 
centa; as,  the  placentant  system  of  classification. 
Dana. 

rLA-CEN'TI-FORM,  a.  in  hot.,  having  the  shapo 
of  a  placenta  or  circular  thickened  disk,  depressed 
on  both  sides  about  the  middle.  Ileuslow. 


PLA 


l'LA'CEIl  (pronounced  pla'ccr  or  pla'ccr  by  Ami' 
icans  and  pla'ibaro  by  Spaniards),  11.  [Spy]  Tl 
name  given  to  gravelly  places  where  gold  is  foun 
especially  by  tho  sides  of  rivers,  or  in  the  bed 
mountain  torrents.  Velasquez. 

PLACK,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  used  i 
Scotland,  worth  less  than  a  cent.  Walt.  Scott. 

PLA-Gl-IIE'DRAL,  a.  [Or.  TrAoyior,  oblique,  and 
eSpn,  a  side.] 

In  crystal,  noting  an  oblique  spiral  arrangement 
of  planes,  which  includes  levogyrate  and  dextro- 
gyrate crystals.  Dana. 

PLAGUE'-SPOT,  n.  A  mark  or  token  of  pestilen- 
tial disease  ;  a  token  of  something  incurable. 

PLAlD  (plad),  ct.     Striped  or  variegated  in  pattern. 

PLAlD'ED  (plad'ded),  a.    "Wearing  plaids. 

T.  <  'amphell. 

PLAlD'ING,  n.    Plaid  cloth.  Simmonds. 

PLA-NA'RI-AN,  ri.     [L.  planus,  flat.] 

A  thin,  flat,  fleshy  animal  of  the  Planaria  family, 
related  to  the  worms,  found  often  on  plants  in  moist 
places.  Dana. 

PLA-NA'R  t-OID,  a.    Like  a  planaria  in  form. 

PLAN-GEER',  \n.     In  arch.,  the  under  side  of  a 

PLXN'CIIEE,   j      cornice;  a  soffit.  Gwill. 

PLAN'ER,  n.  A  wooden  block  used  by  printers  for 
forcing  down  the  typo  in  a  form,  and  making  the 
surface  even.  Hansard's  T'yp. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  planing- 
machine. 

PLXN'ET-OID,  n.  A  small  planet-like  body;  an 
asteroid.  Lardner. 

PLAN-ET-OID'AL,  «.     Relating  to  a  planetoid. 

Whewell. 

PLXN'ET- WHEEL,  n*  A  wheel  revolving  around 
or  within  the  circumference  of  another  wheel  by 
which  it  is  driven.  Appleton's  ilech.  Diet. 

PLA-NI-FO'LI-OUS,   a.      [L.  planus,  and  folium, 
leaf.] 
In  hot.,  flat-leaved.  Craig. 

PLA-NIM'E-TER,  ii.  [From  plane,  and  /j-erpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  designed  to  measure  by  mechan- 
ical means  and  at  once,  the  area  of  any  piano  figure 
drawn  on  paper.  NicJwl. 

PLAN-I-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     Having  flat  petals. 

PLXN'ISH-EPv,  11.  Ho  or  that  which  smooths  met- 
allic surfaces  by  gentle  pounding.  Weale. 

PL.VNK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  laying  planks;  also, 
plank-stuff  in  general. 

PLXNK'-ROAD,  n.    A  road -way  of  planks.  [Am..] 
Simmonds. 

PLANK'-SHEER,  n.  In  ship  building,  a  plank 
covering  the  timber-heads.  Weale. 

PLXN'NING,  11.    The  act  of  making  plans. 

PLXNT'ED,   a*     [add.]     In  .joinery,   a  projecting 
member  is  said  to  be  planted,  when  having  been 
first  wrought  on  a  separate  piece  of  stuff,  it  is  after- 
wards fixed  in  its  place ;  as,  a  planted  molding. 
Ogilvie. 

PLXfSM,       i  n.  [add.l  [Gr.  7rAa<r«a,  anything  formed 

PLXS'MA,  j"     or  molded.] 


[add/ 


.]     Pertaining  to  tho  pla 

.•ying  plasma;  as,  the  pla 

It.  Owen. 

The  sternal  or  under  sine 


L 


PLAS-MXT'ie, 

ma;  containing 

malic  fluid. 
PLXS'TRON.  11. 

of  the  tortoise. 
PLATE'-  WHEEL,  n.     In  mech.,  a  wheel  whose  rim 

and  teeth  are  connected  with  the  axle  by  a  thin 

plate  of  metal  instead  of  arms. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PLXT'1-NIZE,  v.  I.    To  coyer  or  combine  with  plat- 
inum. Gregory. 
PLXT'I-NTZA'D  (plat'e-nTzd),  pp.  and  a.    Covered 

or  combined  with  platinum.  Gregory. 

PLXT'I-^ODE.     See  CATitonrc. 
PLAT'I-NOID.  a.     Resembling  platinum. 
PLXT'1-TUnE,  ?i.     [add.]     A  flat,  stupid  remark. 
PLATOM'E-TER.     Seo  Planimeter. 
PLA-TON'I€,  71.  One  who  adopts  the  views  of  Plato. 

Pope. 
PLAT'Y,  0,     Like  plates ;  consisting  of  plates. 

Craig. 
PLATY-CEPII'A-LOUS,  a.   [Gr.  ttAhtu?,  broad,  and 

Kei/xiATJ.  head.] 

Broad-beaded.  Craig. 

PLAT-Y-€RT'NTTES,  n.  2)1.   [Gr.  nAnre?,  and  KpCvw, 

my-] 

A  kind  of  encrinite,  tho  body  of  which  is  stout 
and  made  up  of  a  few  lrrge  plates,  confined  mostly 
to  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  in  geology. 

Dana. 


PLU 


PLAT-Y-C(E'LI-AN,   n.     [Gr.   TrAarus,   and    ko^Aos, 
hollow.] 

Flat  at  the  front  end  and  concave  at  the  hinder; 
as,  the  vertebra;  of  tho  extinct  Cetiosaurs.    Dana. 

PLEACHED  (pleccht),  1    pp.  or  a.     Interwoven;  as 

PLEACI1T,  j        a     "pleached    bower," 

"  pleacht  arms."  Shakes. 

PLEAS'ANT,<i.     [add.]    Promoting  laughter,  or  ridi- 
cule, as  a  pleasant  joke.  Wash.  Irving. 

PLEAS'UR-ING,  n.     The  going  out  for   pleasure. 
C.  lamb. 

PLEAT.     See  Plait. 

PLE-BE'IAN-IZE    (ple-be'yan-ize),  v.  t.    To   make 
common  or  vulgar.  Ogilvie. 

PLE-BE'IAN-IZ-IHG,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  vulgar. 

PLEB-I-FI-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  rendering  com- 
mon. Coleridge. 

PLE-BIG'O-LIST,  n.     One  who  flatters  the  common 
people.  Clarke. 

PLfiDGE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  pledge.    Qu.ar.Dev. 

PLEI'O-CEXE.    See  Pliocene. 

PLEl-o-SAUMHJS.  11.    See  Pliosaurtjs. 

PLEIS'TO-CENE,   n.      [Gr.  TrAeioro?,  most,   ramb;, 
new.] 

In  genl.,  the  period  or  epoch  following  the  Pliocene 
tertiary  ;  the  post-tertiary  ;  the  quaternary.     Lyell. 

PLEN-I-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN.     See  Plenist. 

PLE'O-CIIROTC,      /«.      Having    the  property   of 

PLE'o-CIIRij'ors,  f     pleoehroi.m.  Dana. 

PLE'O-CIIRO'ISM,  i„.     [Gr.  ^„W, more  or 

PLE;0-€1IR(J'MA-TI$M,  f     many,    and     XP°"*  or 
Xp'oiia,  color  of  the  surface.] 

Tho  property  possessed  by  some  bodies,  especially 
crystals,  of  presenting  different  colors,  when  viewed 
in_the  direction  of  different  axes.         Ifaidinger. 

PLE'i  )-H\\  IK  )'MA-TI€,  a.    Having pleo-chroism. 

PLE'O-MORPII'ISM,  n.   [Gr.  TrAeiur,  more  or  many, 
and  ixopfy'r),  form.] 

The  property  of  crystallizing  under  two  or  more 
distinct  fundamental  forms,  embracing  dimorph- 
ism when  there  are  two  forms,  and  triniorph- 
ism  when  there  are  three  forms  ;  as  carbon,  which 
occurs  in  octahedral  and  related  forms  in  the  dia- 
mond, and  in  hexagonal  prisms  in  graphite. 

Dana. 

PLE'O-MORPII'OUS,   a.    Having  tho  property   of 
pleo-morphism. 

PLETH-OR'IG-  AL-LY,  adv.    After  a  plethoric  man- 
ner Ed.  Rev. 

PLEU'RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ribs  or    the  side 
of  the  body  where  they  lie.  Duiiglison. 

PLEU-RXL'Gl-A,  n.     [Gr.  rrAcvpi,  and  iAyos,  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  side  or  region  of  the  ribs. 

Dunglison. 

PLEfj-RI'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  irKtvpi,  side.] 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.  Dunglison. 

PLEU'RO-PNEfj-MO'Nl-A  (-nu-mo'ni-a),  n.     [Gr. 
77Aeepd,  and  —fev/xoi «,  the  lungs.] 
Inflammatory  disease  of  the  pleura  and  lungs. 
Dunglison. 

PLEXTRE  (plc'ks'yur),  n.     Tho  act  or  process  of 
weaving  together ;"  that  which  is  woven  together. 

PLI'O-SAU'RUS.  n.     [Gr.  TrAeiajr,  great,  and  traupos, 
a  lizard. J 

A  swimming  saurian  allied  to  the  plesiosaurus, 
whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the  oolite. 

/.'.  Oicen. 

PLOT'TIE,  n.    A  Scottish  name  for  a  kind  of  mulled 
wine.  Simmonds. 

PLUCK,  v.  t.    In  Eng.  universities,  to  reject  at  an 
examination  for  honors  or  degrees.       Com/beare. 

PLUCK'I-LA ",  adv.     In  a  bold,  resolute  manner. 

PLUCK'I-NESS,  ii.    The  quality  of  pluck. 

Thackeray. 

PLUCK'LESS,  a.    Without  pluck. 

PLUCK'Y,  a.  Having  resolute  and  enduring  courage. 
Thackeray. 

PLITFF,  ii.     A  puff;  an   escape  of  smoke;    an   ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.     [Scotch.]  Ogilvie. 

PLUGGED  (pliigd),  pp.  or  a.    Closed  or  fastened 

PLU-MXS'SA- 


[Fr.] 


A  plume  or  collection 
or  ornamental  reamers.  Clarke. 

I'LU-MAS'SI-ER  (plu-miis'e-3),  «.  [Fr.]  One  who 
prepares  and  deals  in  plumes  or  feathers  for  orna- 
ment. Bescherelle. 

PLl'MB'ER-BLOCK,  11*  A  metal  box  or  case  con- 
taining tho  pillows  on  which  tho  journals  of 
shafts,  &c,  re\-olvc  ;  the  same  as  pillow-block. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PL&MP,  «.  t.     [add.]    To  cause  to  drop  heavily. 

PLt'N'DER.  n.t  [add]  A  name  given  in  the  West- 
ern States  to  baggage  or  luggage  ;  it.  seems  to  have 
enmo  from  the  German pliimlcrn,  to  bear  or  carry 
off.  Darthtt. 
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PLU'RAL-ISM,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in 
the  plural ;  the  holding  of  more  than  one  ecclesias- 
tical living  at  a  time.     [Eng.]  Ogilvie. 

PLlf'EAL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  hold  more  than  one  bene- 
fice at  a  time. 

PLU'RAL-IZ-ER.    See  Pluralist. 

PLtT'EAL-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  holding  more 
than  one  benefice  at  a  time. 

PLU-KI-FO'LI-O-LATE,  a.  [L.  plus,  manv,  and 
folium,  leaf.] 

Having  many  small  leaves.  A.  Gray. 

PLU-RI-LO€'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  plus,  and  loculus,  a 
partition.] 

In  hot,  noting  fruits  having  several  divisions 
containing  seeds,  as  the  lemon,  &c. 

PLU-VI-OM'E-TER.    See  Pluviameter. 

PLY,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  make  regular  trips;  as,  a 
vessel  plies  between  the  two  places.  Craig. 

PLY'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  making  regular  trips  be- 
tween two  places. 

PNEU-MAT'IG  (nu-mat'ik),  a.    [add.]    Adapted  to 

or  used  for  experiments   with  gases;  as,  a  pneu- 

matic  cistern.  Francis. 

2.  Fitted  to  contain  air;  as, pneumatic  cells. 

R.  Owen. 

PNYX  (nix),  n.  [Gr.]  In  Athens,  the  place  where 
the  people  held  their  public  assemblies. 

Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

POAKE,  n.  "Waste  matter  from  the  preparation  of 
skins ;  it  consists  of  hair,  lime,  oil,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

POCK'ET,m.     [add.]     In  mining,  a  small  cavity  in 
a  rock  or  in  the  surface  of  a  rock,  containing  gold. 
Howitt. 

PfJCK'ET-FLAP,  n.  A  flap  or  piece  of  cloth  that 
covers  the  pocket-hole  of  a  coat,  &c.  Ash. 

POCK'ET-PIECE,  n.  A  piece  of  money  to  be  kept 
in  the  pocket  and  not  spent.  Clarke. 

POCK'ET-PIS'TOL,-  n.  A  pistol  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket;  a  pocket-flask  of  liquor.     [Finn.] 

John  Wilson. 

POCK'-PUD'DING,  n.  A  name  of  reproach  or  ridi- 
cule given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  English. 

Walt.  Scott. 

PODG'Y  (pudj'y),  n.  Pat  and  short;  pudgy;  as,  a 
podgi/  hand.  Dickens.     Wright. 

POD-OPU-TIlXL'MIG,  a.  [Gr.  Trows,  a  foot,  and 
b*|)^aA'x69,  an  eye.] 

1.  Having  the  eyes  on  movable  footstalks  or  pedi- 
cels. 

2.  Of  the  order  Podophthalmia  in  Crustaceans, 
which  includes  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps,  the 
eyes  of  which  are  on  movable  pedicels.        Dana. 

PO'E,  n.  An  article  of  food  in  Hawaii  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  from  the  pound- 
ed baked  roots  of  the  taro  plant.  Thurston. 

PO'E-BiliD.  re.*  A  bird  of  New  Zealand,  greatly 
valued  for  its  glossy  plumage,  which  is  used  in 
making  feather  mantles  for  the  chiefs.       Ogilvie. 

PO-EM-AT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  poem. 

Coleridge. 

POIND'EE.  re.  One  who  seizes  or  distrains  cattle-  for 
rent.     [Scotch.']  Walt.  Scott. 

POIND'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  distraining. 
[Scotch.'] 

POINT,  re.  [add.]  A  name  given  in  Eng.  to  a  rail- 
way switch.  Simmonds. 

POINTERS,  re.  pi.  Two  stars  in  the  Great  Bear 
(Merak  and  Dubhe),  the  line  between  which  points 
nearly  to  tho  North  Star.  Craig. 

2.  Pieces  of  timber,  in  sliip-huiiding,  connecting 
the  stem-frame  with  the  after-body.    Imp.  Add. 

POINTS'M  AN,  n.  In  Eng..  a  name  given  to  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  railway  switches.    Simmonds. 

POKE'-BfiN'NET,  n.  A  bonnet  of  a  long,  straight. 
projecting  form.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

POKE'LO-K^N  (-lo'kn),  n.  An  Indian  name  for 
marshy  places,  still  used  in  Maine.  Bartlett. 

POK'EE,  re.  A  favorite  game  of  cards  in  the  South- 
ern States.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

POK'EE- ISH,  a.  Calculated  to  excite  fear;  as,  a 
pokerish  place.  Bartlett. 

PO'LAE,  ft.  [add.]  Limiting  the  polar  or  frigid 
zone  ;  as,  the  polar  circle  ;  measured  from  the  pole  ; 
as,  polar  distance  ;  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  pole  of  the  earth ;  as,  a  polar  projection. 

Craig. 

PO-LAE-IM'E-TEE,  n.  [Polar,  and  Gr.  p.erpoi>, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  discovering  and  estimating  po- 
larized light ;  a  polariscope.  Nichol. 

PO-LAE-IM'E-TRY,  n.  Tho  art  or  process  of  meas- 
uring the  polarization  of  light. 

PO'LAR-IZ-EE,  n.  The  object-glass  of  a  polariscope ; 
thoplat.e  or  crystal  used  for  polarizing.       Xichol. 

PO-LIT'IC-AL-ISM,  n.  Earnestness  or  party  spirit 
in  political  matters. 


POL'LEN-MASS,  n.  In  hot.,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  pollen  of  a  plant,  when  its  grains  unite  into  a 
mass;  as,  in  milk-weed.  A.  Gray. 

PO-LO'NY ,  re,  [Probably  abridged  from  Bologna- 
sausage.]  A  kind  of  dry  sausage  made  of  meat 
partly  cooked.  Thackeray. 

POL-TEOON'ISII,  a.    Of  or  resembling  a  poltroon  ; 

cowardly.  Clarke. 

POL-Y-BA/SIG,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  /3o<ris,  a 
base.] 

Having,  or  combined  with,  several  bases. 
POL-Y-CAR'PODS,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAv;,  and  icapiros,  fruit.] 
In  bot.,  denoting  a   plant  which  bears  fruit  in 
several  successive  years. 
P0L-Y-€<5N'I€,   a.    In  map-projection,  projected 
as  if  on  conical  surfaces  which  are  afterwards  opened 
out;    as,  "polyconic  development  of  the   earth's 
surface."  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

POL-Y-EM-BEY-0N'I€,  a.    [Gr.  TroAiis,  and  e^pvov, 
an  embryo.] 
Consisting  of  several  embryos.  Dana. 

POL'Y-FOIL,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAvs,  and  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
In  arch.,  a  leaf-shaped  ornament  of  more  than 
five  divisions  made  by  foils  or  segments  of  circles. 
Weule. 
PO-LYM'EE-I€,  a.    Relating  to  polymerism. 

Gregory. 
PO-LYM'ER-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAu's,  and  p.epos,  a  part.] 
In  chem.,  the  principle  according  to  which  a  di- 
versity of  compounds  exists  under  a  common  for- 
mula;  as,  for  example,  the  compounds  that  may 
exist  under  the  general  formula  (Ci  III  )nOi con- 
stitute an  example  of  polymerism.  Gregory. 
PO-LYM'EE-OUS,  a.    In  hot.,  having  many  parts  in 
each  set.                                                       A.  Gray. 

In  chem.,  having  the  kind  of  relation  called  po- 
lymerism; characterized  by  polymerism. 

Gregory. 
POL-Y-MORPH'I€,     ire.     [Gr.  ttoAm,  and  w0i), 
POL-Y-MORPII'OUS,  J      form.] 

Of  several  different  forms. 
POL-Y-MOEPH'ISM,  re..     In  crystallography,  same 
as  pleomorphism,  which  see;   in  zo'61.,  the  capa- 
bility  of   assuming    different   forms;    in   hot.,   the 
capability  of  widely  varying  form.  Dana. 

PO-LYN'I-A,  re.    A  name  given  by  the  Russians  to 

the  iceless  sea  around  the  North  Pole.  Kane. 

POL'Y-PID,  re.    The  corallum  of  a  polyp.     Dana. 
POL-Y-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.    [Polyp,  and  L.  pario,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  polyps. 
POL'Y-POID,  a.    Like  a  polyp  or  a  polypus. 

Dunglison. 
PO-LYP'O-EOUS,  a.    [Gr.  jroAv's,  and  vropos,  a  pas- 
sage or  pore.] 

Noting  numerous  passages  or  pores,    n.  Agenus 
of  parasitical  fungi  ha\  ing  numerous  pores. 

Wright. 
POL-Y-SPO'ROUS,  a.     Containing  many  spores. 
POL-Y-SYN-THET'I€,  a.    [Gr.  ttoAvs,  and  cruV0eo-is, 
a  uniting,  or  composition.] 
Making  a  manifold  compound. 
POL-Y-TIIA-LA'Ml-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rroAw,  many,  and 
0aAap.os,  a  chamber.] 

Minute  animals  occupying  chambered  calcareous 
shells  ofmicroscopie  size.     Sec  Rinxor-ons.    Dana. 
POL-Y-ZO'ANS,  n.pl.  [Gr.  ttoAw,  and  £uov,  a  living 
creature.] 

In  4ool.,  compound  groups  among  the  Bryozoa, 
the  lowest  order  of  the  mollusks.  Dana. 

PON'CHO  (pon'eho),  re.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
by  the  Spanish  Americans,  having  the  form  of  a 
blanket  with  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to  pass 
through.  Simmonds. 

P5N'DEE-A-BLE-NESS,  re.    The  condition  of  being 


icIoraWo 


Allen. 


Southern 
milk.     [Am.] 

PON-GHEE',  n.  In  Burmah,  a  pi  lost  of  the  higher 
orders.  Malcom. 

PO^NY,  n.  [add.]  A  cant  term  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  used  anion-  gamblers  and  betters  in 
England.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet.     Thackeray. 

PONT' AGE,  n.    A  duty  or  tax  for  crossing  bridges. 
Craig. 

POON'-AYOOD,  n.  An  East-Indian  wood  of  a  light 
porous  texture,  and  light  grayish  cedar  color,  much 
prized  for  ship-building.    Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

POOE'-BOX,  re.    A  contribution-box  for  the  poor. 
Miss  Edge  worth. 

POP'IN-JAY,  n.  A  mark  in  tho  form  of  a  bird,  put 
on  a  pole  to  be  shot  at. 

Strutt's  Sports.     Walt.  Scott. 

POP'PETS,  re.  pi.  In  ship-building,  upright  tim- 
bers on  the  bilge-ways,  used  to  support  a  vessel 
while  be i ne:  launched.  Totten. 

POP'PLE,  v.  i.    To  bubblo  up.     [yorth  of  Eng.] 
1/alliirc/l. 


POP'PLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Noting  a  bubbling  sound, 
or  like  that  of  rain  falliDg  on  water  ;  used  also  as  a 
noun.  Hugh  Miller. 

POP-U-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  re,  The  act  of  making 
popular,  or  of  introducing  among  a  people.   Clarke. 

PoKVE-LAIN,  o.  Composed  of  or  relating  to  por- 
celain. 

rOR'CE-LA-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  porce- 
lain ;  porcelaneous.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

I'n-ilTF'E-RA,        ire.   pi.     [Pore,   and  L.  fero,  to 

PO-RIF'E-RANS,  f     bear.] 

In  zo'dl.,  the  species  of  the  group  comprising  the 
sponges.  Carpenter. 

PORT,  re.  [add.]  In  mechanics,  an  opening  through 
which  steam,  air,  or  water  may  pass  respectively  to 
the  valves  of  a  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

POET'AGE,  re.  [add.]  A  sailor's  wages  when  in 
port;  also,  the  amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a 
voyage.  Simmonds. 

POET'LAND-VASE,  re*  A  celebrated  cinerary  urn 
or  vase  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

PORTE'-MON-NAIE  (port'-mun-na),  re,  [Fr.]  A 
small  pocket-book  or  wallet  for  carrying  money. 

POE-TENT'IVE,  a.  Showing  beforehand;  pre- 
saging.   _  Ogilvie. 

POE'TI-GO^D  (por'te-kode),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
portico. 

PHUT'SO-Iv-EN,  a.  [L.  porta,  a  gate,  and  Sueo-Goth- 
ic  »SoAh,  jurisdiction.] 

Having  the  circuit  or  liberties  of  the  gate  ;  that 
is,  being  within  the  city  gates  in  point  of  pri\  ilegos, 
though  without  it  in  point  of  fact.  One  ward  in 
Lpndon  has  now  this  name.  Craig. 

POR-TU-LA€'€A,  re.  In  oot.,  a  genus  of  plants  em- 
bracing the  common  purslane,  and  also  species  hav- 
ing beautiful  flowers.  Loudon. 

POE'TU-GUESE,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Portugal ;  a, 
pertaining  to  Portugal  and  its  inhabitants. 

POS-A'DA  (pos-sah'dah),  re,  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  inn 
or  lodging-house.  Velasquez. 

POSE  (poze),  re.  In  painting  or  sculpture,  the  atti- 
tude, oj-  position  of  a  figure.  Art  Journal. 

POS'I-TlVE,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  photographic  pic- 
ture whose  lights  and  shades  correspond  to  those 
of  the  original.  P.  Hunt. 

POS'I-TlVE,  re.  In  photog.,  a  picture  corresponding 
in  its  lights  and  shades  with  the  original,  instead  of 
being  reversed  like  a  negative.  P.  Hunt. 

POS'I-TlV-ISM,  re.  A  term  applied  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  who  professes  to  deal 
only  with  positives  ;  and  excludes  from  philosophy 
every  thing  but  the  bare  natural  phenomena  or 
properties  of  knowable  things,  together  with  their 
invariable  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession, 
as  occurring  in  time  and  space.  Such  relations 
denominates  laws,  which  are  to  be  discovered 
observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.  Tl 
losophy  holds  all  inquiry  into  causes,  both  emci 
and  final,  to  be  useless  and  unprofitable,  and 
duces  all  that  man  can  know,  to  a  bare  i 
of  phenomena  as  presented  to  the  mind.     Ogilvie. 

I'i  )S-SES'siON-A-EY(pos-sesh'un-  or  poz-zesh'un-), 
a.    Noting  possession. 

POST,  a.  Employed  in  traveling  post ;  as,  post- 
horses  ;  noting  great  speed,  as,  post-haste.    Smart. 

POST,  adv.  With  post-horses ;  as,  to  travel  post. 
2.  With  great  rapidity;  as,  "sent  from  Media  post  to 
Egypt."  Milton. 

POST'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  post-office  or  mail 
service  ;  as.  postal  arrangements. 

POST'-CAP'TAIN,  re.  A  common  unofficial  title 
given  to  captains  in  the  British  navy  to  distinguish 
them  from  commanders  to  whom  the  title  of  cap- 
tain is  often  given  by  courtesy.  Simmonds. 

Pi  iST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Placed  in  the  post- 
office  ;  as,  my  letter  is  posted. 

POST'-IIOUE,  re.     The  time  for  posting  letters. 

Dickens. 

POSTING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  putting  letters 
into  the  post-office. 

POST'-MILL,  7!.  A  form  of  wind-mill  so  constructed 
that  the  whole  fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis  firmly 
fastened  to  the  ground,  and  can  be  turned  by  a 
lover  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  varies. 

BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

roST'-OF'FIOE,  71,  [add.]  Post-office  order,  in 
Eng.,  an  order  for  money  made  payable  at  any 
desired  post-office.  Simmonds. 

POST-POXTNG,  n.  The  act  of  deferring  to  a  future 
time. 

POST'-PEAN'DI-AL,  a.    [L.  post,  after,  and  pran- 
dium,  dinner.] 
Occurring  subsequent  to  dinner.  Bulicer. 

POST'-TER'TI  A-EY,  a.  In  geol.,  the  period  follow- 
ing the  tertiary  ;  pleistocene.  Dana. 
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POST-EOAD,  n.  A  road  over  which  the  mail  is 
carried.  .  Clarke. 

POT-A-MOG'RA-PHY,  re,     [Gr.  rroTa^d;,  river,  and 
ypaifioi,  to  describe.] 
An  account  of  rivers. 

PO-TIIEEN'.    See  Potern. 

POTII'ER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  bustling  about  in  a 
perplexed  manner ;  puddering. 

PO-TI-GI10-MA'XI-E,n.  [Fr."]  The  art  or  process 
of  coating  the  inside  of  glass  vessels  with  engravings 
or  paintings,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
painted  ware.  Simmonds. 

POT'-LID   VXLVE,  ii*     A  kind  of  bucket  valve, 
consisting  of  a  circular   plate,  with  an  eye  in  tho 
center,  through  which  the  piston-rod  passes  freely. 
Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

POT-POUR' RT,  (po-poor'e)  re.  (Fr.)  A  ragout 
composed  of  d ill'- rent,  sorts  of  meats,  vegetables,  Ac., 
seasoned  and  cooked  together. 

2.  A  vase  or  packet  of  odoriferous  flower  leaves, 
used  to  perfume  a  room. 

3.  A  piece  of  music  made  np  of  different  airs. 

4.  A  literary  production,  made  up  of  parts  brought 
together  without  order,  or  bond  of  connection. 

Bescherelle. 

POT'TER-ING,  re.  Aimless  and  confused  bustle; 
pother. 

POUCHED  (powcht),  pp.  [add.]  Having  a  pouch 
for  tile  young,  as  tho  opossum. 

POUL'DEON."  See  1'owi.mtoN. 

POUL'TIC-ING  (pol'tis-ing),  re,  Tho  act  of  covering 
with  a  poultice. 

POUR'ING.  n.    The  act  of  flowing  in  a  stream. 

POVR-POIXV,  re.  [Fr.]  An  old  kind  of  stuffed 
anil  quilted  doublet,  used  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Fairholt. 

POUT  (poot),  re.  The  young  of  some  birds  or  fish,  as 
of   the    grouse    kind;   a    young    fowl.       [Scotch.] 
J.  WMon. 

POUT  (poot),  re.  i.  To  shoot  young  birds,  as  gi  ottse, 
&c.     [S  olcli.] 

POUT'ER,  «.*  One  who  pouts  ;  a  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  with  an  inflated  breast. 

POWDER,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  separate  into  minuto 
particles ;  to  become  like  powder ;  as,  some  salts 
■powder  easily. 

POW'DER-MONK'EY  (-miink'y),  re.  A  boy  who 
carries  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the  guns  in 
ships  of  war.  Writ/lit. 

POWWOW,  v.  i.    To  use  conjuration  with  noise  and 
confusion,  as  among  the  American  Indians,     [^lm.] 
Bartlett. 

POTNDTNG.    See  Poinding. 

POYNT'ELL,  re.  In  arch.,  a  mode  of  paving  or 
flooring  in  small  squares  or  lozenges.  Wedle. 

PPwE-FLO-EA'TION.     See  Prefloration, 

PE^-FO-LI-A'TION,    I  s     Vernation 

PRE-FO-LI-A'TION,      \b&e  VEKNATI0N- 

PE.E-MtfllSE'.     See  Premorse. 

PJ5AG-MATVIG,  re.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree 
issued  by  the  head  of  aStato;  as  "a  royal  prag- 
matic was  passed  interdicting  the  use  of  African 
slaves  by  the  Moslems  of  Granada."         Prescott. 

PEAI'EIE-IIEM.re.     Tho  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  grouse  (Telrao  cupido)  in  the  Western  States. 
Icon.  En  eye. 

PRAN'DI-AL,rt.  [L.prandium,  a  repast.]  Relating 
to  a  repast. 

PRAS'OID,  a.     Resembling  prase.  Dana. 

P1IATTLING,  re.  The  act  of  talking  much  on  trifles. 

PEAY'ER  (pra'er),  re.     [add.]     One  who  prays. 

Smart. 

PRAY'ING,  re.  The  act  of  making  a  prayer  ;  as,  he 
was  engaged  in  praying. 

rUf;-,\N-NOUNCE','i).  *.    To  announce  beforehand. 

PRE-GES'SIOX-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  precession  ;  as, 
the  precessional  movement  of  the  equinoxes 

PRE-CIS'IAN-IST  (pre-sizh'an-ist),  re.  A  very  pre- 
cise person.  Ogilvie. 

PRE-€0N-F5RM'I-TY,  re.     Previous  conformity. 

_    _  _  Coleridge. 

PRE-GON-SENT',  re.     A  previous  consent. 

PRE-DE-CEASE',  re.     Death  previous  to'smuol  hi'ng 

PRE-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,   a.    That  inav'C'l.e"de- 

termined  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

PRE-DES'TI-NA-TIVE,  a,  Determining  beforehand. 

PRED'I-GA-TIVE.  a.    That  affirms  pr  predicates; 

as,  a  predicative  term.  Gibbs, 

PEE-DIGT'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  pre- 
Ogi/rie. 
A  discovery  previously 

PUE-KM-PLOY',  v.t.    To  employ  beforehand;   as, 

"p  ■e-em  ployed  by  him."  Shakes, 

PRE-EMPT',  p.  t.  or  i>.  i.    To  take  up  (as  land)  with 


:i.;-iMs-fi>vr,i;-Y, 


a  right  of  pre-emption  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

States,     [im.] 
PEE-EMPT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Taking  up  land  with 

the  privilege  of  pre-emption. 
PRE-EMPT'OR,  re.    One  who  takes  up  land  with  the 

privilege  of  pre-emption. 
PEEF-A-TO'EI-AL,  a.    That  introduces  or  prefaces; 

as,  prefatorial  remarks.  Gilpin. 

PREF'ER-ENCE,   re.      [add.]     Preference   stock,  i 

name  in  England  for  preferred  stock.  Simmonds. 
PREF-ER-EN'TIAL  (-shall,  a.  Having  a  preference 

as,  a  preferential  share-holder.  Clarke. 

PEE-FEEll-ED'  (pro-ford'),  pp.     [add.]     Preferred 

stock,  is  stock  which  takes  a  dividend  before  other 

capital  stock,  called  in  England  preferential  stock. 
Simmonds. 
PEE-GLA'CIAL  (-gla'shal),  a.    Prior  to  the  glacial 

or  drift  period.  Dana. 

PRE-FIG'URE-MENT,  re.    The  act  of  prefiguring; 

also,  that  which  is  prefigured.  Ogilvie. 

PRE-FO-LI-A'TION,  re.     [L.  pre,  and  folia,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot,  the  arrangement  of  leaf-buds  before  ex- 
panding, ffenslow. 
PRE-II1S-T5R'I€,  a.    Relating  to  a  time  before  that 

described  in  written  history  ;   as,  the  prehistoric 

PEE-JtT'DI-GATE-LY,    adv.     After    a    prejudiced 

PEEL'A-TESS,   re.     A   female   prelate;    as,   an   old 

prelatess.  Milton. 

PEEL'A-TTZE,  i'.  i.    To  exercise  the  office  or  du 


of  prelacy  ;  as,  "an  episcopacy  that  bega 

PRE-MA-TtJ'RI-TY,  re.   Maturity  at  an  e 
or  before  the  usual  time ;  as,  the  pren 
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PEE-MAX'IL-LA-EY,  a.    Noting  a  1 
per  jaw,  forming  its  margin,  anterior  to  the  true 
maxillary  bone.  JR.  Owen. 

PRE-MON'I-TOR,  re.  lie  or  that  which  gives  warn- 
ing beforehand  ;  as,  "some  such  like  premonitors, 
to_awaken  our  security."  Bishop  Hall. 

PRE-MO'LAR,  a.  Noting  one  of  the  three  or  four 
anterior  molars,  successors  of  the  deciduous  or  milk 
molars.  R.  Owen. 

PRE-MO-SA'IG,  a.  Relating  to  the  time  before  that 
of  Moses;  as,  p re-mosaic  history. 

PRE-MU'NI-TO-RY,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  pre- 
munire ;  as,  a premunitory  process.         Ogilvie. 

PRE-PAL'A-TAL,  a.  Just  anterior  to  the  palate ; 
a.s  the  prepalatal  aperture. 

PRE-PAR'A-TOR,  re.  One  who  prepares  beforehand, 
as  subjects  for  dissection,  specimens  for  preserva- 
tion in  collections,  &c.  Agassiz. 

PRE-PENSE'LY,  adv.     In  a  premeditated  manner. 

PRE-RA'PHA-EL-ISM,  re.  A  theory  in  painting 
which  gives  preference  to  a  style  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  days  of  Raphael,  which  though  more  hard 
is  considered  more  true  to  nature  ;  while  Raphael 
is  charged  with  introducing  too  much  of  ideal  heau- 
ty  into  his  pictures.  Buskin. 

PEE-RA'PIIA-EL-TTE,   a.     Pertaining  to  tho  style 
of  art  before  the  time  of  Raphael;    re.  One  who 
favors  or  practices  art  "as  it  was  before  Raphael. 
C.ICingsley. 

PRES'BYTE,  re.     [Gr.  Troes/3u'njt,  an  old  man  ] 

One  whose  vision  (like  that  of  many  old  persons) 
is  confused  as  to  near  objects,  whilst  those  at  a 
greater  distance  are  clearly  distinguished.  This 
state  is  called  presbytia.  Dunglison. 

PRE-SE-LE€T'ED,  a.  Selected  beforehand;  as, 
stars  preselected  for  simultaneous  observation. 

E  C.  irerrick. 

PRE-SERV'INO,  re.  Tho  act  of  saving  from  injury, 
decay.  &c. ;  the  process  of  making  sweetmeats. 

PItE-Sl'DT-0  (pra-se'de-o),  re.  [Sp.]  A  place  of 
defense;  a  garrison  or  guard-house.       Velasquez. 

PRESS-ffD'-GLASS  (prcst'glass),  re.  Glass  shaped 
into  various  forms,  by  the  pressure  of  a  mold. 

Simmonds. 

PRESS'VR-A  GE,  re.     [Fr.]    The  juice  of  the  grape, 


2.  A  fee  paid  for  tho  use  of  i 


-press. 


PElSS'TON-SALTS,  re.  pi.    Smellingsalts. 
PEE-TEN'TIOUS  (prc-ten'shust,    a.     Making  great 
pretentions;  as,  a  pretentious  fraud. 

IT.  Bush  n  ell. 
PEE-TENSE'FITE,  a.    Abounding  in  pretenses. 

Blackwood. 
PEE-TEE'I-ENT,  a.    Past  through;  previous. 

Richardson. 
PEETTY-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  pretty.  Walpole. 
PEET'TY-ISM  (prit'ty-X  re.     Affectation  of  a  pretty 

stvle.  manner.  oVc.  Ed.  Rev. 

PREirX-CirEV-A-T.TER'     (preu-shev-a-leer'),     re. 
[Fr.]     A  gallant  knight  or  lady's  admirer. 

Bescherelle. 


PUE-YENT'A-TIVE.  Incorrectly  used  for  Pre- 
ventive, which  see. 

PEEY'ING  (pra'ing),  re.  The  act  of  seizing  or  feed- 
ing upon  by  violence. 

PRiCE'-LIST,  re.  A  list  of  shares,  stocks,  &c,  with 
the  prices  at  which  sold  or  offered.      Simmonds. 

PRICING  (pri'sing),  re.  The  act  of  setting  a  price 
on,  or  inquiring  the  price  of  articles. 

PRTE-D/ECUme'-Ae-n^n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  desk 
at  which  to  kneel  for  prayer.  Bescherelle. 

PBIEST'ISM  (prcest'izm),  re.  Tho  influence,  &c, 
ofpriests.  Ogilvie. 

PRE-TYM-PXH'ie,  n.    See  Tympanic. 

PRlSSTtESS,  a.    ■Without  a  priest.  Pope. 

PRIG'GISII-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  prig-ish. 
Clarke. 

PEIL,  re.  A  solid  piece  of  virgin  metal  in  a  mine  ; 
the  button  of  metal  from  an  assay. 

Mining  Journal. 

PRIME,  <o.  i.  [add.]  To  carry  over  hot  water  with 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine  ;  as,  the  engine  primes. 

"Appleto-fs  Mech.  Diet. 

PRIME,  a.  [add.]  Prime-meridian,  the  meridian 
from  which  longitude,  is  reckoned;  as,  from  Green- 
wich, or  Washington. 

PEIN-CIP'I-AL,  a.     Initial;  elementary.     Bacon. 

PlII-nx'O-DON,  «.*     [Gr.  rrpiW,  a  saw,  and  oSoiis,  a 
tooth.] 
A  genus  of  quadrupeds  related  to  the  weasels. 
Imp.  Add. 

PEIS-MAT'IG,  a.  [add.]  In  crystallography,  per- 
taining to  the  trimetrie  system,  or  right-prismatic 
forms.  Dana. 

PRIVY-PURSE,  re.  In  Eng.,  a  name  given  to 
monies  set  apart  for  the  personal  use  of  the  mon- 
arch; also  the  title  of  tho  person  having  charge  of 
these  moneys.  Macauley. 

PRlZE'-GOUET,  re.  A  court  to  decide,  on  matters 
relating  to  prizes  taken  by  vessels  of  war. 

PEIZE'-MAS'TEE,  re.  Ono  put  in  charge  of  a  ves- 
sel captured  or  sent  in  for  adjudication. 

Simmonds. 

PEIZE'-MED'AL,  re.     A  medal  given  as  a  prize. 

PEO'GATE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  probate  court, 
&c. ;  as,  a  probate  record. 

PEOB'ING,  re.  The  act  of  examining  with  a  probe  ! 
hence,  fir/.,  act  of  searching  deeply. 

Pi:o-i;()S-riI>'I-AL,  a.  Furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

PEO-BOS-CID'I-AN,  re.  A  pachyderm  having  a 
proboscis,  as  the  elephant  or  mastodon.       Carter. 

PEO-BOS-CID'I-FOEM,    a.      Having   the   form    or 
uses  of  a  proboscis  ;  as,  a proboscidiform  mouth. 
Carpenter. 

PEO-CEED'INOS,  re.  pi.  The  published  bulletin 
of  scientific  and  other  societies. 

PRO-CCE'LI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  ttoot,  before,  and  koISos, 
hollow.] 

Having  the  anterior  sido  concave  ;  as,  the  verte- 
bra' of  the  crocodilians.  Dana. 

PRO-€0N'SU-LA-RY.    See  Proconsular. 

PEO.v'EAS'TI-NA-TO-RY,    adv.      In   a  procrasti- 

PRO-€RHS'TE-AN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  stretch  or  con- 
tract according  to  some  rule,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

PR5D,  ?>.  t.     [From  prod,  a  goad.] 

To  prick  with  some  sharp  instrument,  as  a  goad, 
bavonet,  &e.  Hall'mell. 

Pr6-DU€-TIV'I-TY,  re.      Capacity    of    production. 
Coleridge. 

PRO-DUG'TRESS,  re.    A  female  who  produces. 

PEO-FEC-Tl"TIOUS,  a.  Proceeding  from,  sc.  a 
parent;  as,  "tho  three-fold  distinction  of  profee- 
titious,  adventitious,  and  professional  was  ascer- 
tained." Gibbon. 

PEOG-NA'TIIOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rrpd,  before,  and  yrafloy, 
the  jaw.] 
Having  projecting  jaws,  as  a  negro.  Dunglison. 

rRO-GRES'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the 
progression  of  society  toward  perfection. 

PRO-/.E-TAIRE'  {lire'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  com- 
mon people;  a  low  person.  Bexclicrtlle. 

PEO-ME'TIIE-AN,  re.  [add.]  A  kind  of  lucifer 
match. 

PEO-ME'EOPS,  v.*  A  species  of  the  genus  Fpupa  of 
Linn.,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
and  its  singular  arrangement.  It  "has  a  longish  bill, 
and  extensible  tongue,  and  feeds  on  insects,  soft 
fruit,  and  saccharine  juices.  Imp.  Add. 

PRn'XATE,  a.     In  hot.,  prone  or  declining.    Kant. 

PRO-XiKY-fE'  (pro-non-sa'),  a.  [Fr.]  Strongly 
marked,  decided,  as  in  manners,  i-c.     Bescherelle. 

PEO-XOUXC/TD'  (pro-nnunsn,  a.  [Fr.)  Strongly 
marked,  decided;  as,  "our  friend's  views  became 
every  dav  more  pronounced."  Tliackernn. 

PR/i-yt'X-cf-A-Ml'EX'TO,  re.  [Sp.]  A  procla- 
mation or  manifesto.  Velasquez. 
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PRO-NUN'CIA-TO-RY,atf».  Pertaining  to  pronun- 
ciation. Ogilvie. 

PROOF,  a.  Having  power  to  resist,  as  proof  armor  ; 
taken  by  way  of  trial,  or  early,  as  a  proof  impres- 
sion of  an  engraving;  noting  a  degree  of  strength, 
as  proof-spirits ;  used  to  prove  or  try,  as  a  proof- 
house,  for  guns  or  powder. 

PR5P'A-GA-TIVE,  a.     Producing  propagation. 

PROP'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  propero,  to  do  quickly.] 
To  press  forward  or  hasten.  Cole. 

PR(3l-"ER-TY,  to.  [add.]  I n phys.  science,  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  are  distinguished  into  tho  follow- 
ing three  classes. 

1.  The  physical  properties  of  matter  are  those 
which  result  from  the  relations  of  bodies  to  the 
physical  agents  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravitation, 
cohesion,  adhesion,  &c. ;  and  which  are  exhibited 
without  a  change  in  the  composition  or  kind  of 
matter  acted  on.  They  are  color,  luster,  opacity, 
transparency,  hardness,  sonorousness,  density,  crys- 
talline form,  solubility,  osmotic  diffusion,  vapori- 
zation, boiling,  fusion,  Ac. 

2.  The  chemical  properties  of  matter  are  those 
which  originate  or  terminate  in  the  exercise  of 
chemical  affinity;  thus,  the  explosion  of  gun-pow- 
der, the  combustion  of  wood,  the  solubility  of 
metals  in  acids,  are  chemical  properties. 

3.  The  organoleptic  properties  of  matter  form  a 
class  which  can  not  be  included  in  either  of  the 
other  two  divisions.  They  manifest  themselves  in 
the  contact  of  substances  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
touch,  and  smell,  or  otherwise  affect  the  living 
organism,  as  in  the  manner  of  medicines  and  poisons. 
The  term  organoleptic  has  been  appropriately 
applied  to  these  by  M.  Chevreul.    S.  W.  Johnson. 

PRO-PIIET'IG-AL-NESS,  to.  The  quality  of  fore- 
telling. Ash. 

PRO-PINE',  re.     A  pledge  in  drinking-  a  gift. 

Walt.  Scott. 

PRO-PLAS'TIS,  a.  Forming  a  mold  or  cast.  See 
Proplas.m.  Ogilvie. 

PRO-POlt'TION-MENT,  re.  The  process  or  act  of 
dividing  out  proportionally.  Clarke. 

PRO-REG'TOR,  re.  An  assistant  of  the  rector  in  a 
high  school ;  an  officer  who  presides  over  the  aca- 
demic senate  of  a  German  university.         Ileyse. 

PRO-SA'I€-AL-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  prosaic  or  dull.  Leigh  Hunt. 

PROSE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  prose  ; 
as,  prose  composition.  Addison. 

2.  Noting  plain,  dull,  unpoetical  characteristics; 
as,  the  prose  duties  of  life.  Thackeray. 

PRO-SEG'TOR,  «-.     [L.  pro,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

A  person  who  prepares  tho  subjects  for  lectures 
on  anatomy.  Dtinglison. 

PEO-SIL'I-EN-CY,  to.  [L.  prosilio,  to  leap  forward.] 
.  _The  act  of  leaping  forward.  Coleridge. 

PRO'SI-NESS,  to.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prosy.      _  Clarke. 

PUOS-O-DI'AG-AL.     See  Peosodical. 

PUOS-O-DI'AC-AL,  a,  Noting  a  prosodiacal  man- 
ner. Smart. 

PEQS'PECT,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  search  or  examine  ;  as,  to 
prospect  a  district  for  gold  or  other  metals.    Ilowitt. 

Pi:<  w'PItCT-ING,  to.  The  act  or  process  of  search- 
ing for  gold  or  other  metals.  JJowitt. 

PEOS'PEGT-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  a  search,  as 
for  gold  or  other  metals. 

PEOS-TAT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  prostate  gland. 
Dtinglison. 

PEO-TAG'O-NIST,  TO.  [Gr.  jrpiros,  first,  and  ayia- 
lao-Tijs,  an  actor.] 

lie  who  fills  the  leading  part  in  a  drama;  hence, 
he  who  takes  the  lead  in  some  great  scene,  enter- 
prise, conflict,  Ac.    Smith's  Diet.  Anliq.     Dryden. 

PEO'TE-AN,  to.  A  name  given  to  a  preparation  of 
caoutchouc  for  various  uses. 

PEOTE-AN-LY,  adv.  Like  Proteus,  or  that  which 
rea  lily  changes  shape.  Cud-worth. 

PRO-TE-GEE'  (pro-ta-zluV),  «.  [Fr.]  A  female 
under  the  protection  of  another.         liescherelle. 

PEO-TE'LES,  to.*  Tho  scientific  name  given  to  a 
carnivorous  animal  found  in  South  Africa,  and  called 
at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  tho  aard-wolf  (earth 
wolf);  it  is  intermediate  between  the  hyena  and 
civet.     It  is  very  destructive  to  lambs. 

Ctwier. 

PEO-TIIA-LA'MI-ON,  to.     [Gr.  rrpd,  before,  and  6d- 
Aa.uo?,  marriage.] 
An  address  in  celebration  of  a  marriage. 

Drayton. 

PEO'TO-GOL,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  protocol. 

rEO'TO-PHYTE,  TO,  [Gr.  irpwTos,  first,  and  <#mTo», 
a  plant.] 

The  simplest  of  plants,  mostly  microscopic  and 
unicellular;  as,  the  infusorial  species  like  tho  Dia- 
toms, Desmids,  Protocorcus  of  the  snow,  Ac. 

Carpenter. 


PUB 


PEO-TO-PHY-TOL'O-GY,   to.      [Gr.  Trpi-ro;,  $vt6v, 
and  Ao-yos,  an  account  ] 
_The  science  of  protophytes. 

PEO'TO-PLASM,  m.  [Gr.  irpSro?,  and  irXda^a, 
form.] 

The  viscid  material  within  cells,  or  lining  them, 
from  which  the  process  of  nutrition  and'growth 
goes  forward.  Dana. 

PRO-TO-PLA$'MI€,  a.    Pertaining  to  protoplasm. 

PRO-TO-ZO'I€,  a.  In  zo'ol.,  pertaining  to  the  proto- 
zoa. 

2.  In  geol.,  containing  remains  of  the  earliest  life 
of  the  globe,  which  included  mollusks,  radiates,  and 
some  articulates.  Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T'ED  MEET'ING,  to.  A  religious  meet- 
ing continued  for  a  number  of  successive  days. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

PROUD'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 

PROY'A-BLE-NESS,  to.  The  capacity  or  state  of 
being  proved. 

PRO-VEX'I-TY,  to.    [L.  provelio,  to  advance.] 
Great  advance  in  age.  Clarke. 

PROX'IES,  to.  pi.  In  Eng.,  sums  paid  yearly  to  a 
bishop,  Ac,  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Ash. 

PRU'I-NATE.     See  Piutixous. 

PSAL'MO-DIZE,  v.  t.  To  practice  psalmody;  as, 
u_the  psaltnodizing  art."  *        Cooper. 

PSE'PHISM  (se'fizm),  to.     [Gr.  iH<£«rp.a,  a  decree.] 
A  statute  enacted  by  vote  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

PSEU'DO-E-YAN'GE-LISM  (su'do-),  to.  An  erro- 
neous exhibition  of  evangelical  truth.        Ogiloie. 

PSEtX'DO-MAR'TYR,  to.  A  counterfeit  martyr,  or 
one  falsely  regarded  as  a  martyr.  Ash. 

PSEU'DO-MORPn  (su'do-morf),  to.  An  irregular  or 
deceptive  form.  Tennyson. 

In  crystallography,  a  pseudomorphous  crystal; 

as   a  crystal   consisting  of  quartz  but  having  the 

cubic  form  of  lluor  spar,  the  fiuor  crystal  having 

been  changed  by  a  process  of  substitution  to  quartz. 

Dana. 

PSEU'DO-MQUPH'ISM  (su'do-morf 'izm),  to.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  pseudo-morphous. 

PSEU'DO-NYM  (su'do-nim),  to.  [Gr.  ^eOSos,  false, 
and  01/om.o,  name.] 

A  fictitious  name  assumed  for  the  time,  as  by  an 
author;    sp_elt  also  Pseudonyme.  Disraeli. 

PSEU'DO-PO'DI-A,  to.  2)1.  [Gr.  ^OSos,  and  rroiis,  a 
foot.] 

Fleshy  processes  formed  at  will  by  the  simplest 
animals,  as  some  protozoa.  Dana. 

PSY-GHE'  (si-keO,  to.  [Fr.]  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cheval  dressing  glass.  Bescherelle. 

PSIT-TAC'I-D-E,  to.  pi*    The  parrot-tribe. 

Cuvier. 

PSY-GHT'A-TRY  (st-ki'a-try),  to.  [Gr.  ^vxf,,  the 
mind,  and  iaTpciiio,  to  heal.] 

The  application  of  the  healing  art  to  mental 
diseases.  Dtinglison. 

PSY'€I1I€-AL  (slldk-al),  a.  [add.]  This  term  was 
formerly  used  to  express  the  same  idea  as  psycho- 
logical. Recent  metaphysicians  however,  have,  em- 
ployed it  to  mark  the  difference  between  \jjvxv,  the 
living  principle  in  man,  and  n-yeOpa,  the  rational  or 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature.  In  this  use,  the  word 
describes  the  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  sense. 
appetite,  and  the  outer  visible  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  spiritual  or  rational  faculties  which 
have  to  do  with  the  supersensible  world.    Reyse. 

PSY-GIIRO-PIIO'BI-A,    to.     [Gr.  xfivxpos,  cold,  and 
<po3o?,  fear.] 
Fear  of  cold,  especially  cold  water.  Dtinglison. 

PTAR'MIKS  (far'miks),  n.  pi.   [Gr.  vrraipu),  tosneeze.] 
Medicines  intended  to  promote  sneezing. 

Dtinglison. 

PTE-Rien'THYS  (te-rik'this),  to.  [Gr.  Trrepd^,  a 
wing,  and  ;x0w,  a  fish.] 

In  geol.,  a  genus  of  fossil  fish  with  wing-like 
appendages,  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

A  gassiz. 

PTER'O-MYS,  to*  [Gr.  nrepov,  a  wing,  and  p.0?,  a 
mouse.] 

The  scientific  name  of  the  flying  squirrel,  a  genus 
of  rodent  animals  in  which  tho  skin  of  the  flank  ex- 
tending between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  enables 
them  to  support  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the 
air,  and  make  great  leaps.  Cuvier. 

PTER'YG-OID  (ter'ig-oid),  a.     [Gr.  irrepuf,  a  wing, 
and  eiSos,  shape.] 
Like  a  bird's  wing  in  form.  Dana. 

PU-BERtJ-LENT,  a.  Covered  with  down,  so  short 
and  fine  as  hardly  to  he  perceptible.        A.  Gray. 

Ptf'BIG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  pubis,  as  the 
pubic  arch.  Dtinglison. 

PUB'LI€-LINE,  to.  Tho  business  of  keeping  an  inn 
or  house  of  entertainment.     [Eng.]  Dickens. 

PUB'EISn-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  published. 


PUT 

Pt?CK'ER-Y,  a.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  a 
pucker,  as  apuckery  taste.  Lowell. 

PUD'DER-ING,  to.  The  act  of  bustling  about  in  a 
confused  or  perplexed  manner.         Miss  Kemble. 

PUDG'Y,  a.   Short  and  fat ;  podgy  ;  as,  a  pudgy  man. 
Wright's  Prov.  Die. 

PUD'DLE-ROLLS,  <n..pl.  Heavy  rollers  with  grooved 
surfaces  between  which  puddled  iron  is  passed  to 
convert  it  to  bars.  Simmonds. 

PUF'FER-Y,  to.  The  act  of  praising  extravagantly, 
as  the  art  of  puffery.  Bryant. 

PUG'GING,  a.   'Grinding  up  clay.  Ac,  in  a  pug-mill. 

PU'GIN-ISM,  to.  Strict  adherence  to  medieval  archi- 
tecture, as  advocated  by  Pugin,  an  English  archi- 
tect. Clarke. 

PUG'-MILL,  to.  A  kind  of  mill  for  grinding  clay, 
either  for  brick-making  or  the  fine  arts. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PUG'-NOS^D,  n.  Having  a  short  and  thick  nose ; 
as,  a.  pug-nosed  boy. 

PtPXI-CENE,  a.    Pertaining  to  fleas.         Ogilvie. 

PtJL'MO-NATE,  la.     Having  organs   acting 

PUL-MO-NIF'ER-OUS,  j  as  lungs,  as  in  pulmo- 
nute  mollusks.  Carpenter. 

PUL'MO-GRADE,  a.  [L.  pulmo,  the  lung,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.] 

Moving  by  the  expansion  and  contraction,  or 
lung-like  movement,  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
disc;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Medusa;.  Dana. 

PtJL'VI-NATE,  a.     [L.  pulvinar,  a  pillow.] 

In  bot.,  shaped  like  a  pillow.  A.  Gray. 

PUMP'-BOX,  to.  A  cap  or  case  covering  the  top  of 
a  water-pump.  Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

PUMP'-ROOM,  to.  A  place  or  room  at  a  mineral 
spring  (particularly  at  Bath,  Eng.)  for  drinking  the 
waters.  Simmonds. 

PUN,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pound ;  as,  "  he  would  pun 
thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist."  Shakes. 

PtJNGT'U-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  punctuates ;  as,  in 
writing,  &c. 

PUNT,  to.  [add.]  A  flat-bottomed  pleasure  boat 
used  for  fishing  and  shooting.  Simmonds. 

PENT,  v.  t.  To  propel,  as  a  boat,  by  pushing  with  a 
pole  against  the  bottom  of  a  river,  &c. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet.     Livingstone. 

PHNT'ING,  m.    The  act  of  propelling  by  pushing. 
Livingstone. 

PU-PE'LO,  «.    A  name  for  cider-brandy.     [Am.] 
Bartlett. 

PUP'PET,  to.  [add.]  The  upright  support  of  a  man- 
drel in  a  lathe.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PUR'GHASE-BLOCKS,  to.  pi.  In  naval  affairs, 
the  blocks  connected  with  a  purchase  for  raising 
very  heavy  weights.  Ogilvie. 

PU-REE'  (pu-ra'),  «..  [Fr.]  A  soup  made  of  peas, 
&c,  or  other  leguminous  plants.         Bescherelle 

PUR-GA-TO'RI-AN,  to.  One  who  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  Richardson. 

PtJR'GEE-Y,"«..    A  bleaching  or  refining  room  for 

PtT'RISM,  to.  Undue  solicitude  as  to  purity  in  style 
or  language.  Edin.  Rev. 

PER-KIN'JE-AN,  a.  Noting  a  vesicle  or  cell  in  the 
germinant  portion  of  an  egg,  often  called  the  germi- 
nal vesicle.  R.  Owen. 

PUE'PORT-LESS,  a.  Without  meaning  or  design. 
Southey. 

PUR'POS-IYE,  a.  Designed  for  an  end;  as,  a 
"purposive  modificationof  structure." 


PXJE'PU-EA, 
spots  on  the  skin  from  extravasated    blood,    with 
loss  of  muscular  strength,  and  pain  in  the  limbs. 
Dtinglison. 

PUE-PtT'EE-AL,  a.    Noting  the  color  of  purple. 

PUE'PU-Eie,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

PUESE'FULL,  to.  All  that  is  contained  in  a  purse. 
Dryden. 

PUES'ER-SHIP,  to.  The  office  of  purser  to  a  ship. 
Totten. 

PU'RU-LENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  purulent  manner. 

Pfj'SANE,  7i„  In  anc.  armor,  the  gorget  or  some- 
thing used  in  its  place.  Fairholt. 

PUT,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  To  throw  backward  over  the 
head;  as,  to  put  tho  stone.     [Scotch.] 

PUT,  to.  [add.]  The  act  of  throwing  with  the  hand 
over  the  head  ;  hence,  the  act  of  attempting  some 
task.     [Scotch.] 

PU-TA'MEN,  to.  [L.]  The  shell  of  a  nut;  the 
stone  of  a  drupe  fruit.  A.  Gray. 

PU-TEES'CI-BLE,  to.  A  body  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, nitrogenized.  which  undergoes  decomposition 
at  certain  temperatures,  when  in  contact  with  air 
and  moisture. 


inLfi 


Oxcen. 
A  disease  consisting  in  livid 


&c,  long. — X,  35,  Ac, 
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QUA 

PtX'TRI-LAGE,  11.  The  slough  formed  in  ulcers  find 
thrown  off.  Dunglison. 

PUT'TY-FACCD  (-faste),  a.  White-faced.  [In  eon- 
tempt.]  Clarke. 

FUT'TY-ING,  11.  The  act  or  process  of  filling  with 
putty. 

rUT'TlEV)  (piit'tid),  pp.  or  a.  Filled  or  secured 
with  [nitty. 

PY-0-GEN'I€,  a.  [Gr.  nuov,  pus,  and  yewi),  to 
produce.] 

Producing  or  generating  pus.  Dunglison. 

PY-lllM'l D-AL-LY,  adv.    Liko  u  pyramid. 

PY-EENE',  11.     [Gr.  nvpr/u,  the  stone  of  fruit.] 

A  nutlet  resembling  a  seed,  or  the  kernel  of  a 
drupe.  A. Gray. 

PT'ET-TOID,  \n.    [Gr.  wupirr,;.]     In  crys- 

PYE-I-TO-IIE'DEON,  j  tallography,  the  pentag- 
onal dodecahedron,  a  common  form  of  pyrites. 

Dana. 

PYR-I-TO-IIE'DRAL,  a.  In  crystallography,  like 
pyrites  in  heinihodral  modifications,  having  the  op- 
posite planes  parallel.  Dana. 

PY'RO-E-LE€'TEl€,  n.  That  which  becomes  elec- 
triuiilly  polar  when  heated  ;  thermo-electric. 

PY'EO-'E-LEG'TEIG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent 
on  pyro-electricity;  receiving  electric  polarity  when 

PY'Rn-E-LEG-TRlCI-TY  (-tris'e-ty),  n.  Electric- 
ity developed  by  means  of  heat;  the  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  thu3  developed ;  thermo-elec- 
tricity. 

PYR-0-NOM'I€S,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  irip,  and  w^ucos,  be- 
longing to  laws.] 
The'science  of  heat.  Dana. 

PYR-O-PH0R'I€.    See  PrKOPnoKOUS. 

PY'TIION-ISM,  n.  The  art  of  predicting  future 
events  by  divination.  Cole. 


QUAD-RAT'IG,  a.    [add.]    In  crystallography,  di- 

m'etric;    applied   to  the   system   of  crystallization 

which  includes  the  square  prism  and  related  forms. 
Dana. 
QnAD'EI-BA-SI€,  a.    In  chem.,  having  four  parts 

of'base  to  one  of  acid. 
QUADTvI-FUE'GA-TED,  a.     [L.  quadra  or  qua- 

luor,  four,  and  furca,  a  fork.] 

Having  four  forks.  Ogilvie. 

QUAD-E1-N0U'I-NAL,    a.      Having    four    terms; 

qtiadrinomial.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

QLAb'Rl-PlIYL'LOUS,  a.      [L.  quadra,   and  Gr. 

<f>iMAoe,  a  leaf.] 

In  hot.,  having  four  leaves.  Craig. 

QUAD'EI-SEG'TION,  n.    A  subdivision  into  four 

parts. 
(il    \  |  i-RU'PE-DAL,  a.     Ilaving  four  feet  ;  going  on 

foiir  feet.  Ash. 

QUAICH,  )«.    [Gael,  cuach.]    A  small  shal- 

QI'.UGII,  (quay),  )■     low  cup  or  drinking  vessel,  with 
QUEGH,  )      two  ears  for  handles ;  generally 

of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  silver.     [Scotch.] 

Jamieson.     Walt.  Scott. 
QUAK'ER-ISII  (kwa'ker-ish),  a.    [add.]     Pertaining 

to  Quakers.  C.  Lamb. 

QUAKT-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  quaking  or  shaking; 

as,  the  qiuikiness  of  a  bog. 
QUAK'ING-LY,   adv.    In   a   shaking  or  trembling 

way;  as,  "never  pen  did  more  quakingly  perforin 

his  office."  Philip  Sidney. 

QUAK'Y  (kwaTcy),  a.    Shaky  or  tremulous. 

Clarke. 
QUAL'I-FIfi'D-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  qualification. 

//.  Bush  net  I. 
QITAL'I-TY-BIND'ING,  n.    A  kind  of  worsted  tape 

used  for  binding  carpets,  &c.  Simmonds. 

QUAE'EEL  (kwdr'rel),  n.    [add.]     A  glazier's  dia- 
mond. _  Simmonds. 
QUAE'TER-GUN'NER,    n.      In   naval   itftirs;    a 

petty  oilier  who  assists  the  gunner.  fatten. 

QUAE'THE-ING,  a.     Sailing   large,  but  not   before 

the  wind.  Totlen. 

QUAE'TER-ING-BLOCK,  n.      A  block  on   which 

trie  bpdy  of  one  condemned  to  bo  quartered  was 

cut  in  pieces.  Macaalay. 

QUAR'TERS,  n.  pi.   [add.]   In  the  Southern  States, 

a  collection  of  cabins  or  huts  for  negroes.     [Am.] 
QUAR'TER-SEG'TION.  n.     A  piece  of  the  public 

lands,  containing  1G0  acres.     [Am.] 
QUA.E-TETTE',   n.     [add.]     A  name  given  to  the 

four  persons  who  perform  the  piece  of  music  called 

a  quartette:  also,  a  small  sofa. 
QUARTZ'OID,  ii.     [Quartz  and  Or.  elSo;,  form.] 
In  crystallog..*  double  six-sided  pyramid,  a  form 

which  may  be  imitated  by  uniting  two  regular  six- 
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QCJASII'EE,  n.  A  name  given  to  negroes,  said  to 
be'  derived  from  Quassy,  a  negro  who  first  made 
known  the  medicinal  virtues  of  one  species  of  the 
quassia  plant.  Carlyle. 

QUA-TER'NATE,  a.  In  fours.  In  hot,  when  the 
vertieillato  appendages  aro  arranged  by  fours. 

Henslow. 

QUA-TEE'NI-ON,  n.  [add.]  A  system  of  four 
parts ;  as,  "  elements  that  in  quaternion  run." 

Hilton. 

2.  Anything  divided  into  four  parts,  as  a  word  of 
four  syllables;  as,  to  load  sentences  with  quater- 
nions. Walt.  Scott 

3.  In  math.,  tho  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  as  de- 
pending on  four  geometrical  elements;  and  as  ex- 
pressible by  an  algebraic  symbol  of  quadrinondnal 
form.  The  science  or  calculus  of  Quaternions  is  a 
new  mathematical  method  in  which  the  conception 
of  a  quaternion  is  unfolded  and  symbolically  ex- 
pressed ;  and  is  applied  to  various  classes  of  alge- 
braical, geometrical,  and  physical  questions,  so  as 
to  discover  theorems,  and  to  arrive  at  the  solution 
of  problems.  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

QUAT'EE-FEUILLE  .„,.  [Fl,]    ln„rch.. 

QUAT'EE-FOIL  <-kat  er^  \     an  ornament   of 

frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gothic  style,  formed  by 
a  molding  disposed  in  four  segments  of  circles. 

Wright     Walt  Scott. 

QUEEN,  n.  [add.]  In  chess,  the  most  important 
.piece  in  a  set  of  chess-men.  Simmonds. 

QUEEN'-GON'SOET,  n.  The  wife  of  a  reigning 
king.  _  Blackstone. 

QUEEN'-EE'GENT,      \n.     A  queen    reigning    in 

QUEEN'-REG'NANT,  (     her  own  right. 

Blackstone. 

QUEEN'S-GOUN'SEL,  n.  A  counsel  who  assists 
the  attorney-general  in  cases  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  and  is  not  allowed  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
cases  adverse  to  State  interests.  Simmonds. 

QUEEN'S-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  imitating  silver, 
composed  of  nine  parts  of  tin  and  one  part  each  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  Craig. 

QUES'TION-A-EY  (kwest'yun-a-ry),  n.  One  who 
carries  about  relics  for  sale.  Walt.  Scott. 

QUES'TION-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  asking 
questions. 

QUEY  (kwa),  n.    A  young  heifer.    [Scottish.] 

Burns. 

QUICK'SIL-VEE-ING,  «..  The  mercury  and  foil 
on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass.  Clarke. 

QUILL'DRIY-ER,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  pen ; 
particularly,  a  clerk.  Wright. 

QUILL'DRIV-ING,  n.    Working  with  a  pen. 

QUILLTNG,  n.  A  narrow  border  or  plaiting  of 
lace,  &c.  Simmonds. 

QUILT'ER,  n.    One  who  quilts. 

QUILT'ING,  ii.  [add.]  A  figured  material  for  bed- 
quilts,  toilet-covers,  &c.  Simmonds. 

QUIX-QUEN'NI-UM,  n.  [L.]  A  period  of  five 
years.  Ogilvie. 

QUlNT'AN,  a.  Occurring  by  fives ;  as,  a  quintan 
fever,  or  one  rising  every  fifth  day.     Dunglison. 

QITIRK'ING,  n.  The  use  of  quirks  or  artful  eva- 
sions. Clarke. 

QUiRIvTNG,  a.    Practicing  quirks  or  evasions. 

QGIX-OT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  mad  or  romantic 
manner. 

QUIZ,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  ridicule  or  make  sport  of; 
as,  "  he  quizzed  unmercifully  all  the  men  in.  the 
room."  Thackeray. 

QUOIT'ING  (kwoit'ing),  n.    Playing  at  quoits. 

QUO-TA'TION-IST,  n.  A  person  who  makes  quo- 
tations ;  as,  "the  narrow  intellectuals  of  quota- 
tionists."  Milton. 
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EXB'BIT-BUE'EOW,  n.  A  hole  in  the  earth  made 
by  rabbits  for  their  sleeping-place.  Clarke. 

RAB'BIT-HUTCII,  ».  A  box  or  cage  in  which  rab- 
bits are  kept.  Simmonds. 

BAB'BIT-WAE'REN,  11.  A  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  In-ceiling  ami  preservation  of  rabbits. 
Wright. 

EAB'BLE,  n,  A  tool  shaped  like  a  rake,  used  in 
skimming  off  slag,  &c,  in  the  process  of  calcining 
metals.  Pryce's  Mineral.  Corn. 

EAB'BLE,  v.  t  To  insult  or  drive  away  by  a  mob ; 
as,  to  rabble  a  curate.  Macaulay. 

RAB-DOID'AL.    See  Euajdoidal. 

EA'BI-ES  (rn'bc-eez),  n,  [L.]  Madness,  as  that  of 
dogs;  the  condition  produced  by  tho  bite  of  mad 
animals.  Craig. 
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caHcm,  See.,  are  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

RACE.  n.  [add.]  In  hot.,  a  variety  of  any  species 
of  which  the  individuals,  for  the  most  onit,  retain  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  character  whe-  raised  from 
seed.  Henslow. 

EACE'-OOURSE,  n.  l.The  path,  generally  circular, 
over  which  a  race  is  run.  Dickens. 

2.  The  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed  to  or 
from  a  mill  wheel.  Wright, 

EACE'-GCT,  n.    A  prize-cup  run   for    at    a    race. 
_     _  Simmonds. 

EA-CI'/MnSE     Panic  as  Eacemous. 

EA-CE.M'U-LOSE,  a.    Bearing  very  small  racemes. 
Henslow. 

EA-f  III'TIS  (ra-kl'tis),  n.  [add.]  In  lot,  a  disease 
producing  abortion  in  the  fruit.  Henslow. 

T-~h.'Cl-l.Y~  adv.     In  a  racy  manner. 

RACING,  n.    The  act  of  running  a  race. 

RACING -GAL'EN-DAE,  n.    A   list   of  races,   &c. 
Clarke. 

RACING-PLATE,  n.  A  prize  of  gold  or  silver 
[date,  run  for  at  a  race.  Clarke. 

EACK'IXG,  n.  In  mining,  a  process  of  separating 
the  broken  ore  from  earthy  matters  by  shaking  on 
a  wooden  frame  or  rack.  Weale. 

RXCK'-PUNCII,  n.  Punch  made  with  arrack,  a 
strong  East  India  spirit.  Thackeray. 

E.VDI-AL,a.     [add.]     Ilaving  the  quality  or  appear- 
ance of  a  ray,  a  radius  or  a  rod ;  shooting  out.  as 
from  a  center;  as,  a  radial  slot,  a  radial  tlower. 
Wright.     Henslow. 

EA'DI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  radius,  or 
of  rays;  as  bars  arranged  radially. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet 

EA'DI-ANT,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  arranged  like  rays 
spreading  from  a  common  center.  Henslow. 

E.VDI-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  radiate  manner. 

EAD'I-GANT,  n.     [L.  radix,  a  root.] 

In  hot,  producing  roots  from  the  stem,  as  some 
creeping  plants.  Loudon. 

EAD'I-CEL,  n.     In  hot,  a  little  root,  or  rootlet. 

A.  Gray. 

EXlVI-GULE,  «..  In  hot,  that  end  of  the  embryo 
which  is  opposite  to  the  cotyledons.  Loudon. 

RAD'U-LA,  m.  [L.]  In  zool,,  the  rasp-like  organ  in 
the  mouth  of  univalve  mollusks.  Dana. 

RA-DU'LI-FOEM,  a,  Easp-like,  as  raduliform 
teeth.  Dana. 

RAFF,  n.    [add.]    A  low  fellow.  Tennyson. 

RAF'FA-EL-ISM.    See  Eapiiaelism. 

EAF'FA-EL-ITE.     See  Eapiiaelite. 

RAFFLING,  11.  The  act  of  disposing  of  an  article 
by  lottery  or  according  to  the  throw  of  dice. 

EAG,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.,  a  coarse  kind  of  rock,  some- 
what cellular  in  texture.  Dana. 

EXG'-DUST,  n,    Fine  particles  of  rags  when  torn 
thoroughly  to  pieces,  used  in  vaakuvj.  jiapier  mache. 
Bielfeld. 

EAG'-FAIR,  n.     A  market  for  old  clothes,  rags,  he. 
Tliackerai/. 

EAG'GED,  a.  [add.]  Bagged  School,  a  free  school 
for  poor  children,  where  they  are  taught  and  in  part 
fed  ;  the  name  was  given  at  "first  because  they  came 
in  their  common  clothing.  Simmonds. 

ElG'G ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  ragged  state. 

RAG'LAN,  n.  A  name  for  a  loose  overcoat  with 
lage  sleeves,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Lord  Eaglan. 

EAG'YVHEEL,  n.  In  mech.,  a  wheel  furnished  with 
projecting  pins  or  cogs  on  the  rim.  which  fit  into 
the  links'of  a  chain  by  whose  motion  the  wheel  is 
turned  round.  Francis. 

EAG'-WOEK  (-wiirk),  n.     A  kind  of  rubble-work 
formed  of  rag-stones  about  the  thickness  of  a  brick. 
Beil's  Tech,  Diet 

RAIL'-€VtE,  n.    A  ear  used  on  railways. 

RAIL/ROAD,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  railroads;  as.  a  rail' 

RAIL'WAY,   (     road  guide,  a  railway  official. 

RAIL'WAY-BLXNK'ET,  ii,  A  blanket  or  wrapper 
used  in  railway  traveling.  Simmondk 

RAIL'WAY-PLXNT,  n.  The  tools,  machinery,  loco- 
motive, trucks,  &Cj  for  building  and  working  rail- 
ways.    [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

RAIN'LESS,  a.     Without  rain. 

RAIN'-MAK'ER,  n.  In  S.  Africa,  one  who  pre- 
tends by  magical  arts  to  procure  rain. 

Livingstone. 

EAIS'A-BLE,  0.     Capablo  of  being  raised. 

EAIS/JD'-PIE  (razd'pi),  n.    Asolid  meat  pie  baked 

without  a  dish.  Simmonds. 

RU'SIX-WIXE,  n.  Asweet  wine  made  from  raisins. 

Simmonds. 
RAT-SOX' XE  (ra-zon'a),  a.     [Fr.]      Ilaving  proofs, 
illustrations   or    notices;    arranged   analytically    or 
systematically  ;  as,  a  Catalogue  raisonnc. 
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EAK'ER,  n.  A  machine  for  raking  grain,  &c,  by 
horse-power. 

2.  A  rake-like  organ,  as  the  pharyngeal  bones  of 
some  fishes.  Dana. 

EA.KE,  \n.    In  mining, a.  name  given  to  a 

RAKE'  VEIN,   j      mineral  vein  traversing  the  strata 
vertically,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same  thickness. 
Encyc.  Brit. 
EA-KEE',  n.    A  common  Russian  brandy. 

Simmonds. 
EAL'LY-ING,  n.    The  act  of  gathering  together. 

2.  The  act  of  attacking  with  raillery. 
RXM,  11.     [add.]     The  hammer  of  a  machine  for  driv- 
ing piles.  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 
I:  V'ME-AL,  a.    In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch. 

A.  Gray. 
RAM'I-FORM,  a.    Resembling  a  branch. 

Henslow. 
II A  'M I  ST,      )  7l.    A  follower  of  Pierre  Earns,  better 
li.V'.\IE-AN,  [     known  as  Ramus,  acelcbrated  French 
scholar,  who  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Brand  e. 
EAM'MING,  n.    The  act  of  driving  with  force  or 

violence. 
EAMP'ANT,  a.     [add.]     In  arch.,  applied  to  an  arch 
whose  abutments  or  springings  are  not  on  the  same 
level.  Gwilt. 

RAMP'ANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe animals,  as  lions,  bears,  &c,  when  represented 
as  standing  erect  on  their  hind  legs.  JSrande. 
EAM-PHAS'TOS,  n*  [Gr.  pap.<pos,  a  crooked  beak.] 
The  scientific  name  given  by  LimuBus  to  the 
toucans,  a  genus  of  scansorial  birds,  characterized 
by  an  enormous  beak.  Ciwier. 

RAM'SHACK-LE  (-shUf/M),  a.  Loose;  old;  falling  to 
pieces;  as,a  ramshackle  spinet;  also  used  as  a  verb. 
llalliwell.     Thackeray. 
EXNCII  (rantsh),  n.  A  plantation  or  farm  ;  a  rancho. 

Velasquez. 
RA-NEE',  \n.      [Hind.   rajnd.]      In    Hindostan,    a 
RAN'NY,  f     queen  or  princess;  the  wife  of  a  rajah. 

Malcom. 
EA/NIME,  a.     [L.  rana,  a  frog.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  frogs.  Wright. 

2.  In  anat.,  a  term  applied  to  the  lingual  artery, 
and  to  a  vein  following  the  same  course"  as  the  ar- 
tery. Dunglison. 

RAN'SOM-ING,  n.  The  act  of  redeeming  from  bond- 
age or  punishment. 

RANT'I-POLE,  n.    A  wild  romping  child. 

llalliwell. 

EA-NUN-€U-LA'CEOUS  (-lS'shus),  a.     [L.  ranun- 
culus, a  butter-cup.] 
Belonging  to  the  butter-cup  family  of  flowers. 
Ogilvie. 

EAPE,  n.  [add.]  The  refuse  stalks  and  skins  of 
raisins  used  in  making  wine.  Simmonds. 

RAPE'- WINE,  ii.  A  poor  thin  wine  made  from  the 
last  dregs  of  pressed  raisins.  Simmonds. 

RA'PHA-EL-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  painting 
introduced  by  Raphael,  the  distinguished  Italian 
painter. 

EA'PHA-EL-ITE,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles 
of  Raphael. 

R  AP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  with  quick  short 
blows. 

RAP-SfcJAL'LION,  n.    A  low  rascal.  Wright. 

R  ASP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  rubbing  with  a  rasp. 

RA.T,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deserts  his  party  or  asso- 
ciates; hence  among  printers,  one  who  works  at 
less  than  the  established  prices. 

Clarke.    Bartlett. 

RAT-A-BIL'I-TT,  n.    The  quality  of  being  rated. 
Ogilvie. 

RATE.  n.  [add.]  The  change  in  the  error  of  a 
clock  in  24  hours:  or  the  amount  of  its  daily  devia- 
tion in  seconds  from  the  number  of  seconds  in  24 
hours  of  true  time.  A  clock  which  gains  or  loses 
two  seconds  in  a  day  is  said  to  have  a  gaining  or 
losing  rate  of  two  seconds,  whatever  may  be  its 
actual  error.  Mchol. 

EA-TEL'LUS,  11*  The  ratel ;  a  carnivorous  animal 
of  the  weasel  family,  found  in  India  and  ai  t  In-  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  R.  mellivorus  of  the  Cape  is 
celebrated  for  the  destruction  it  makes  among  the 
nests  of  the  wild  bees,  in  digging  up  the  earth  When 
searching  for  their  honey  combs.       Icon.  Encyc. 

RATE'-PAY'EE,  n.  One  who  is  assessed  and  pays 
a  rate  or  tax.  Clarke. 

RAT'ING,  11.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
rate  ;  as.  the  rating  of  a  chronometer.      Mchol. 

2.  The  advancement  or  promotion  of  seamen  to  a 
higher  rate  or  position.  Totten. 

3.  A  scolding  or  chiding;  as,  to  get  a  good  rat- 
ing. Craig. 

RA'T[ON-AL-IZ-ING  (rash'un-).  n.  The  act  or 
habit  of  relying  unduly  on  the  decisions  of  reason. 
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RA'TION-AL-IZ-ING,   a.    Relying  unduly  on   the 
decisions  of  reason:  as,  rationalizing  processes. 
H.  Bushnell. 
RA'TION-A-EY   (rash'un-),    a.     Belonging  to    ac- 
counts. Clarke. 
EA-TOON',  v.  i.    To  sprout  or  spring  tip  from  the 
root,  as  in  the  sugar-cane  from  the  root  of  the  last 
ycar"s  planting.   "[Am.]  Wells. 
EA-TOON'ING,  n.     The  act  of  sprouting  from  the 

root.  Wells. 

EAY'.E'L-ING  (rav'vl-ing),  n.     The  act  of  untwist- 
ing; a  piece  of  thread  when  untwisted. 
EAV'EL-EE,  n.    One  who  ravels  or  untwists. 

Baillie. 
EA'V.E'N   (ra'vn),  a.     Eesembling  a  raven,  black; 

as,  ramm  locks.  Ogilvie. 

EAZ'ZI-A  (rat'se-a),  n.     [Ar.  rgazia.]    A  plunder- 
ing and  destructive  incursion.  Ileyse. 
EEACII'A-BLE,  a.    "Within  reach.               Ogilvie. 
EEACII'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stretching  forth;   also 

vomiting,  or  tho  attempt  to  vomit.  Clarke. 

REACH'ING-POST,  n.      In  rope-walks,  a  post  at 

the  lower  end.  Wright. 

REACII'LESS,  a.      Beyond  reach;  as,  a  "reachless 

pitch  of  praises."  Hall. 

RE-X€'TION-A-RY,   a.      Noting    or    implying  re- 
action; as  reactionary  movements.  Ogilvie. 
RE- AD-DRESS',  v.t.     To  address  a  second   time; 

as  "  he  re-addresqeti  himself  to  her."         Boyle. 
RE  ADTNG-BOY,  n.    A  boy  who  reads  proofs  to  the 

corrector  of  the  press.  Simmonds. 

READ'ING-DESK,  n.    A  desk  used  for  reading  the 

service  in  a  church.  Hook's  Church  Diet. 

EEAD'Y-MON'EY  (-mun'ny),  n.  Money  in  hand; 
as,  "'Tis  all  the  ready-money  fate  can  give." 

Cowley. 
EEAD'Y-EECK'ON-EB,  n.    A  book  of  tables  and 
figures  giving  prices  of  articles  and  quantities. 

Simmonds. 
EE'AL-IZE,  v.  i.    To  convert  into  money,  or  get  the 

value  of;  as,  to  recdize  on  stocks,  &c. 
RE'AL-IZ-ER,  n.    A  person  who  realizes. 

Coleridge. 
RE'AL-NESS,  «.     The  condition  of  being  real. 
REAR'-FRONT  (frunt),  n.    The  rear  rank  of  a  body 
of  troops  when  faced  about  and  standing  in  that 
position.  Imp.  Add. 

EE'-BLOOM,  v.i.     To  bloom   anew;    as,    "health 
again  resumed  its  former  seat,  I  must  not  say  re- 
bloomed."  Crab'be. 
EE-BtfK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  chiding  severely. 
EE-GXL'Cl-TRANT,  a.    [L.  re  and  calcitro,  to  kick.] 
Noting  tho  act  of  kicking  back,  or  again. 

Edin.  Rev. 
EE-€AL'CI-TEATE,  v.  i.    To  kick  back,  or  again. 

Bailey. 
EE-€AL'CI-TEA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Kicking  back 

or  again. 
RE-€AR'BON-IZE,  v.  t.     To  restore  carbon  to  that 
from  which  it  has  been  extracted  ;  as,  to  re-car- 
bonize steel.  Appleton's  JSIech.  Diet. 
RE-CEIPT'ED(re-se'ted),^.anda.    Acknowledged 

as  received. 
RE-CEIPT'ING  (re-se'ting),  n.    The  act  of  giving  a 

receipt  for ;  as  for  goods. 
RE-CEIVE'  (re-seev'),  r.  i.  To  open  one's  house  for 
the  reception  of  friends ;  as,  a  lady  receives  on  cer- 
tain_days. 
EE-CEIV'ING-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  on  board  which 
newly  engaged  sailors  are  received  and  kept  till 
drafted  for  service.  Ogilvie. 

RE-CEN'SION  (-son'shun),  n.  [add.]  A  revision  or 
revised  edition  of  a  book.  In  sacred  criticism,  a 
class  or  family  of  manuscripts  supposed  by  some 
critics  to  be  characterized  by  a  common  text. 

G.  E.  Day. 
RE-CEP'TION,  n.     [add.]    A  special   occasion  for 

receiving  visits.  Thackeray. 

RE-CEP'TION-ROOM,  n.    Aroornforholdingrccep- 

tions  or  receiving  company.  Ed.  Everett. 

RE-CESS  El)',  a.    Having  a  recess. 
RE-CIP-RO-COR'NOUS,  a.     [L.    reciprocus    and 
cornu.]    Noting  horns  that  turn  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  rams'  horns.  Ash. 
RE-€LIN'EE,  n.    He  or  that  which  reclines. 
EE€'OM-PENS-EE,  n.     One   who  gives  a  recom- 
pense; as,  "a  thankful  recompenscr  of  the  benefits 
received."                                                             Fox. 
EK-COM-PILE',  v.  t.    To  compile  anew. 
EE-fOM-PI-LA'TION,  n.    A  new  compilation. 
fl^-e^T"  fre-koop'),       )  v.  t.     [Fr.]     Lit.,  to  cut 
BE--CO U>PE (rc-ko»'pr\).  f     again;   hence,   to  redi- 
viile  or  ivdisi  ribnte.     In  lair,  to   make   a  set-off  or 
discount;  to  hold  back  something  due. 

Bonner's  law  Diet. 
EE-eOl^PEirc-kon'im),  n.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  re- 
taining something  due  ;  discount  or  deduction. 
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RE-GO  UP'ER  (re-koop'er),  n.    One  who  recoups. 
Story. 
I:i:-<-ol-p/MENT,  n.    Same  as  Recoup. 
KE-COV'EE-ER,  11.     One  who  recovers.     Ogilvie. 
RECTAL,  a.    Pertaining'to  the  rectum. 

RE€-TAN<='GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quafity  orTtate 
of  being  right-angled.  Ash. 

EEG'TI-FY-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  correct- 
ing or  refining. 

RE€-TI-LIN-E-AR'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  or  stato 
of  being  right-lined.  Clarke. 

EE-f  UR'SANT,  «.*  Eagle  recursant,  said  of  an 
eagle  displayed  with  the  back  toward  the  specta- 
tor's face.  Ogilvie. 

RE-f'Cs'SION  (re-kush'un),  n.     [L.  reculio,  to  beat 
back.] 
Tho  act  of  beating  or  striking  back.  Ash. 

EED,  v.  t.  To  put  in  order,  generally  with  up;  as, 
to  red  or  red  up  a  house.     [North  of  Em/.] 

ihilliwell. 

RED'CEOSS,  n.  The  cross  of  St.  George,  the  em- 
blem of  tho  English.  Walt.  Scott. 

EED'-DEEE,  n*  The  common  stag  {Cervus  ela- 
phus),  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia 
where  the  climate  is  temperate.         Icon.  Encyc. 

EED'Di?N-ING  (red'dn-ing),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  making  or  becoming  red. 

EE-DEn-I-GA'TION,  n.  A  second  or  renewed  dedi- 
cation; as,  tho  re-dedication  of  one's  self  to  tho 
service  of  God.  Huntington. 

RE-DEMP'TI-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  redeemed. 

Judd. 

IIE'-DI-VIDE',  v.  t.    To  divide  anew.         Ogilvie. 

RED'-MAN,    \n.  A  name  given  to  the  North  Amer- 

RED'-SlvIN,  f     ican  Indians.  F.  Cooper. 

RED'-RE-PUB'LIO-AN,  n.  In  France,  one  bent 
on  maintaining  extreme  republican  doctrines,  even 
at  the  expense  of  blood. 

EED'-RlB'BON,  n.  The  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

RED'-TAPE,  n.  The  tape  used  in  public  offices  for 
tying  up  documents,  ifcc. ;  hence  official  formality; 
a.  Pertaining  to  official  formality.  Duff. 

RED'-TAP'ISM,  n.  Strict  adherence  to  official 
formalities.  Duff. 

RED'-TAP'IST,  n.  One  who  is  tenacious  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  otlicial  formalities.  Quart.  Rev. 

RE-DU€TION,  n.  [add.]  In  astron.,  the  correc- 
tion of  observations  for  known  errors  of  instru- 
ments, &c. ;  also  the  collection  of  observations  to 
oh  tarn  ,a.ge  n  e  ral  result. 


RE-DU'PLI-GATE,  a.      [add.]      In   hot, 
estivation,  a  variation  of  the  valv 
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in  which 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  project  outward  instead 
of  inward.  A.  Gray. 

RED'-WOOD,  11.  The  popular  name  of  a  coniferous 
tree  in'  'California,  the  Sequoia  sempervirens 
(Taxodium  sempervirens  of  Don).  The  mam- 
moth trees  of  California  are  of  another  species  of 
Sequoia  (S.  gigantea).  A.  Gray. 

REE'BOK,  n.  A  South  African  species  of  anteiope 
(Antilope  capreolus),  so  called  by  the  Dutch. 

EEEF'ER,  n.  One  who  reefs;  a  name  often  given 
to  midshipmen.  Marryatt. 

REEF'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  sail  by 
taking  in  one  or  more  reefs.  Wright. 

REEK'IE  (reek'y),  n.  A  popular  name  of  Edin- 
lmrgh;  as,  Auld-Reekie.  Walt.  Scott. 

REEL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  staggering;  as,  "drunken 
reelings  have  an  awkward  look."  Ccncper. 

REEL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Noting  a  staggering  move- 
ment ;  as,  "  this  way  and  that  they  bend  his  reel- 
ing trunk."  Waller. 

REEM'ING-I'RON  (i'tirn),  n.  An  iron  chisel  used 
to  open  the  seams  of  planks  in  calking  ships. 

Ogilvie. 

RE-EN-DOW',  v.  t.    To  endow  anew. 

RE-EN-FORCTNG,  n.  The  act  of  strengthening 
wi  a  fresh  help. 

RE-EN-GAGE'MENT,  n.  An  engagement  that  is 
renewed.  Ash. 

RE-EN-GRAVE',  v.  t.    To  engrave  anew. 

RE-EX-CIIANGE',  v.  t,    To  exchange  anew. 

KEE'EU-ENCE,  a.  [add.]  One  to  whom  n  person 
refers  for  information  as  to  his  character. 

l;EE-EU-EN'TIAL-LY,<rtfi\  In  the  way  of  reference. 
Ogilvie. 

RE-FIN'ER-Y,  n.  [add.]  A  place  where  sugar,  &c, 
is  clarified  and  prepared  for  use. 

RE-FLEPT'ING,  a.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain instruments  whose  use  depends  on  some  ar- 
rangement for  reflecting  light.  Thus,  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  one  in  which  a  mirror  is  used  instead  of 
an  object  glass  ;  a  reflecting  circle  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  bv  means  of  reflection,  .fcc. 
Mchol. 


A,    E,   &c,    long.—X,   E,    &c,   short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TE11M;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 


*  See  Pictorial  JlliistraHans. 


t  See  Table,  of  Synonyms. 
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EE-FLErjT'lVE-NESS,  ,,.  The  stale  or  quality  of 
being  reflective.  Load.  Quart. 

EE-FLEX'tVE-NESS,  n.  The  stato  or  quality  of 
being  reflexive.  Culvenvell. 

EE'KLUX,  a.    Returning  or  flowing  back  ;  as,  reflux 

RE-f6eM'A-TO-RY,  n.  An  institution  for  promot- 
ing tbo  reformation  of  offenders.  Ogilvie. 

RE-FEA€T'ING,  a.  Dependent  in  construction  and 
use  on  the  refraction  of  light;  as,  a  refract  in,/  tele- 
scope, &c.  Nichol. 

EK-FEAC-TOM'E-TEE,  n.  A  contrivance  for  ex- 
liibitiiiic  and  measuring  the  refraction  of  light. 

RE-FE£SII'FUL,  a.     Full  of  power  to  refresh  ;  as, 

"They  sprvn.l    lie'r  In.-illiinr  Imvve^l  to  the  Sim, 
That  throws  n/ris/i/it!  rouud  a  rurul  smell." 

Thornton. 

RE-FRIG'ER-ANT,  n.  [add.]  Fig.,  that  which  tends 

to  allay  excited  feeling;  as,  the  application  of  re- 
frigerants. Wiseman. 

RE-FRIN'GEN-CY,  n.  In  tiatphil.,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  a  substance  to  refract  a  ray;  as.  dill,  n  m. 
substances  have  different  refringencies.    Nichol. 

EE-FEIN'GENT,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  possessing 
rcfringeney  ;  as,  a  refringent  prism  of  spar. 

Nichol. 

EE-FtJND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  paying  back. 

EE-FUR'NISH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  again  ;  to  supply  or 
provide  anew;  as,  "Henry  7th  refurnish, ■•!  his 
dominions."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

EE-FU'$ION  (-fu'zhun),  n.    Restoration  ;  as,  the  re- 
fusion of  the  soul.  Warburlon. 
2.  New  or  repeated  melting,  as  of  metals. 

RE-GA'LI-A,  n.  pi.  [add.]  Ornamental  clothing  or 
jewels  worn  by  officers  or  members  of  societies,  as 
free-masons,  &c.  Simmonds. 

EE-GAED',  v.  i.  To  consider  or  care  ;  as,  "  She  docs 
not  regard  that  she  is  my  child."  Shakes. 

RE-GAUDS',  n.pl.     Good  wishes,  &c.         Shakes. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  regen- 
eration ;   as,  regenerative  influences. 

It.  Sushnell. 

EE-ilfiX'Ell-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  re- 
generation. 

EE't'iEXT-BlED,  a*  A  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
Australian  oriolo  (Sericu/us  chri/socephalus  of 
Swainson),  having  a  plumage  of  a  golden  yellow  and 
deep  velvety  black.  The  name  was  given  in  honor 
of  George  IV.,  in  whose  regency  this  bird  was  dis- 
covered. Imp.  Add. 

EEG-1-CI'DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  regicide,  or  its 
author.  Warlmrton. 

EEG'IS-TER,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  compass  or  capa- 
city; as,  a  voice  full  in  its  lowest  register' ;  also  an 
organ-stop.  Moorgs  Encyc.  Mas. 

In  mec/i.,  a  contrivance  for  noting  down  or  calcu- 
lating the  performance  of  a  machine  or  the  rapidity 
of  a  process.  Francis. 

i:  Gi"i  'I  S-TEE-ING,  ii.  The  act  of  making  a  register 
or  of  recording. 

2.  The  act  of  twisting  yarns  into  a  strand,  in  rope- 
making. 

EEG'NANT.     See  Queen-regnant. 

EE-GEET',  n.     [add.]     Sorrow  felt  in  looking  back 

on  something  lost,   which  had  once  been  a  source 

of  enjoyment;   as,   to  dwell  with    regret  on  the 

sportive  scenes  of  childhood. 

From  its  peaceful  bosom  [th.9  grave]  spring  none  but  fond  re- 

EE-GEET',  v.  t.  [add.]  This  verb  is  also  used,  in 
coincidence  with  the  noun,  to  express  the  sorrow 
we  feel  at  the  loss  of  something  from  which  wo  had 
once  derived  enjoyment. 

They  [the   new  Sr.-ttMi   renniil   ]  sunn  rr.i,-,  /,',./   llie  plow  from 
whieh  they  hud  been  taken.  M  <•■,»  a  ■: 

In  a  few  lenir.,  tlit-y  ['In'  I    i:u;it.'.]  Imenm  In  ;-../-■,/  I  heir  x'nvrrv, 

from  the  savory  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Macavlay. 
EE-OEKT'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  or  ought  to  be  re- 
gretted. 
EEG'U-LAE,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  noting  uniformity 
in  structure  or  condition;  as,  where  subordinate 
parts  of  the  same  kind  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  symmetrically  arranged.  Henslow. 

EE-flEAKS'lNG   (-hcrs'ing),  «,.     The  act  of  reciting 

in  preparation  for  a  public  performance. 
EE-IM-POSE',  v.  t.    To  impose  anew,  as  a  tax. 

Smith. 
EEIMS  (reemz),  n.  pi.     In  South  Africa,  strips  of 
ox-hide  used  for  ropes,  reins,  &c. 

Gordon  Cummings. 
Elj-lX-l'i>R  M',  i).  t.     To  inform  anew.  Scott. 

EE-IX-FUND'.  v.  i.    To  flow  in  anew.  Swift. 

EE-IN-STRU6T',  v.  t.    To  instruct  anew ;  as,  to  re- 

nistruct  in  the  faith.  Waterland. 

RE  -IN-VOLVE',  v.  1,    To  involve  anew ;  ns,  "  to  re- 
involve  us  in  the  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness." 
Milton. 
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RE-LAI 'WING,  n.    The  act  of  falling  back. 
REL-A-TlV'I-TY,   n.     The  stale  of  being  relative; 

as,  the  relativity  of  a  subject.  Coleridge. 

RE-LAX',  •».  i.    To  loosen  or  become  feeble ;  as,  "  his 

knees  relax  with  toil."  Pope, 

RE-LEAS'ING,   11.    The    act  of   discharging  or   of 

EE-LIEF' (rc-leef) ,  a.  Giving  or  promoting  relief; 
as  a  relief-fund.;  a  relief-valve,  in  a  steam-engine, 
is  one  through  which  the  water  escapes  into  the  hot- 
wen,  when  shut  off  from  tho  boiler.  Weale. 

EE-LlEF',  n.  [add.]  In  phys.  geog.,  the  elevations 
and  surface  undulations  of  a  country.  Guyot. 

RE-LIEV'IXG,  a.  [add.]  In  nand.  affairs,  tho 
name  relieving  tackles  is  applied  to  temporary 
tackles  attached  to  the.  tiller  of  a  vessel  during  gales 
or  an  action,  in  case  of  accident  to  tho  tiller  ropes; 
also,  to  strong  tackles  from  a  wharf  to  a  careened 
vessel,  to  prevent  her  from  oversetting  entirely, 
and  to  assist  in  righting  her.  Totten.     Craig. 

REL'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  a  relish,  rendering 
agrc_eable. 

RE-LOAD',  v.  t.     To  load  anew,  as  a  gun.        Cook. 

EE-MAND',».i.  In  law,  to  send  back  for  further 
investigation ;  as  to  remand  a  case  for  trial,  or  a 
criminal  to  prison.  Bouvier's  haw  Diet. 

RE-MXRK ',  v.  i.  To  say  or  observe  ;  as,  "  I  shall  only 
remark."  Waterland. 

RE-ME'DI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  suited  to  afford 
relief.  Ogilvie. 

RE-MIS'SIVE,  a.  [add.]  Noting  relaxation;  abat- 
ing; as,  "remissive  of  his  might."  Pope. 

REM'NANTS,  ii.pl.  Ends  of  pieces  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, ribbon,  ifcc.  Simmonds. 

RE-MOUNT',  n.  A  fresh  horse ;  as,  to  give  a  re- 
mount. Clarke. 

BE-NAIS'SANCE  (ra-na'sance),  [Fr.]  Lit.,  a  re- 
newal; hence  a  style  of  tho  line  arts  originating  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  about  tho  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters.  Art  Journal. 

REN-€5N'TRE  (ran-kon'tr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  meeting 
or  rencounter  ;  as  when  one  comes  upon  a  person  or 
thing  suddenly.  Beseherelle. 

REN'DEE,  v.  i.  In  naval  affairs,  a  term  to  describe 
the  passage  of  a  rope  through  a  block,  &c. ;  as,  a  rope 
rentiers  well,  i.  e.,  passes  freely.  Totten. 

EEN'DEE,  v.t.  [add.]  To  set  forth  or  bring  out 
into  full  and  appropriate  expression,  an  extension 
of  the  word  when  used  in  the  sense  of  translate. 
Thus,  an  actor  is  said  to  render  his  part  with  much 
truth  and  accuracy;  a  singer  is  said  to  render  a 
passage  of  music  with  great  effect;  a  painter  is  said 
to  render  a  scene  in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Art  Journal. 

EEiSI'DEE-ING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  setting  forth 
or  bringing  out  into  full  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion ;  as,  an  actor's  mode  of  rendering  the  charac- 
ter he  represents,  a  singer's  mode  of  rendering  a 
passage  of  music. 

EEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  violently  separating. 

EE-NEW-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  re- 
newed. 

EEN'I-FOEM,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  having  the  form  of 
a  section  of  a  kidney.  Ilenslow. 

BENTE  (rant),  n.  [Fr.]  Lit,  an  annual  payment 
or  revenue;  hence,  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
on  the  government  stock,  and  in  the  plural  (rentes) 
the  funds  themselves.  Beseherelle. 

BEN'TI-ER  (ran'te-a),  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  derives 
his  income  from  invested  capital.         Beseherelle. 

EE-PAINT',  v.t.  To  paint  over  again;  as,  to  re- 
paint the  ground  of  a  picture  Reynolds. 

EE-PAE-TI''TION  (tish'un),  n.  A  now  separation 
into  smaller  parts.  Ogilvie. 

EE-PE  AT',  n.  [add.]  That  which  is  to  be  repeated  ; 
as,  the  repeat  of  a  pattern  is  the  engraved  figure  on 
a  printing  roller  by  which  an  impression  is  pro- 
duce^ on  goods,  &c.  Wells. 

EE-PEAT'EII,  n.  [add.]  A  fire-arm  that  may  bo 
discharged  many  times  in  quick  succession  ;  particu- 
larly a  form  of  fire-arm  so  constructed  that  loaded 
balls  are  successively  introduced,  by  an  action  of 
the  look,  from  a  chamber  containing  them  into  tho 
breech,  and  there  discharged  in  tho  manner  of  a 
needle-gun.    See  Needle-Gun. 

EEP'LI-GANT,  ii.    Ono  who  replies.  Clarke. 

EEP'LUM,  n.     [L.  replnm,  a  door-case.] 

In  lot.,  a  term  describing  the  frame-work  of  some 
pods,  as  tho  cress,  &c,  which  remains  after  tho 
valves  drop  off,  A.  Gray. 

EE-POUT'IXG,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  giving  reports 
of  pjlbliq  meetings,  events,  Ac.  ,     Dickens. 

EE-Pf>$'I-TO-EY,  11.  A  name  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  places  for  keeping  or  stowing  things;  as, 
horse  repositories,  carriage  rej'osi/ories,  Szc. 

EEP-RE-$ENT'ANT,  a.  Appearing  or  aetingi  for 
another;  representing.  Ogilvie. 
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EE-PEOACII'LESS,  a.     Without  reproach. 

Stearns. 

EEP'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Creeping;  as,  reptatory  ani- 
mals. Dana. 

RE-l'fni'LIC-AN-IZE'D,  pp.  and  a.  Converted  to 
republican  principles. 

EEU-Ul-Snl/'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  requi- 
sition. London  Quart.  Rev. 

RERE'DOS,  n.  [Fr.  arrieredos.]  In.  arch.,  a 
screen  or  partition  wall  behind  an  altar;  an  altar- 
piece;  the  back  of  a  firo-place. 

Ilolinshed.     Weale. 

RE-SClND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  bo  rescinded ;  as, 
a  law.  Story. 

RES'I-DEN-CY,  n.  [add.]  Tho  dwelling  of  a  gov- 
ernment official,  as  in  India.  Maleom. 

RES-IN-A'CEOUS,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  resin. 

EES-O-LU'TION.  n.  [add.]  In  astron.,  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  nebula  into  distinct  stars.  Nichol. 

RE-SOLY-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capability  of  being 
separated  into  parts.  Nichol. 

RE-SnLV'A-BLE,  a.  [add.]  Admitting  of  separa- 
tion into  parts  ;  as,  resolvable  nebula?.      Nichol. 

RE-SOLVE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  bring  out  to  view  so 
as  to  separate  and  distinguish;  as,  to  resolve  a  ne- 
bula into  stars  by  means  of  the  telescope ;  to  re- 
solve the  minute  markings  of  an  animalcule  by  tho 
microscope.  Nichol. 

RE-SOLV'ED-LY,  adv.  [add.]  In  a  manner  to 
clear  up  difficulties;  as,  '■  resolvedly  more  leisure 
shall  express."  Shakes. 

lIE-SI'i.GT'ANT,  «.*  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  animals  when  so  placed  as  to  face  one  an- 
other. Ogilvie. 

EES-PI-EA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  respira- 
tion, as  resj/i rational,  difficulties.  Clarke. 

EES'PITE-LESS,  a.    Without  respite  or  relief. 


EE-STIP'U-LATE,  v.  i.    To  stipulate  anew. 

EEST,  n.    See  Lance-rest. 

KfiST'LESS',  a.  [add.]  That  does  not  give  rest; 
as,  "a  restless  chair."  Couper. 

EES-TO-RA'TIOX-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  a 
temporary  future  punishment,  but  holds  to  a  final 
restoration  of  all  to  the.  favor  of  God.     Haywood. 

EE-SCLT'LESS,  a.  "Without  result;  as,  remittee 
investigations.  Jf".  Hamilton. 

IiE-Sr--VE'  (ra-zu-ma'),  n.  [Fr.]  An  abridgment 
or  brief  recapitulation;  as,  a  resume  of  the  history 
of  France.  Beseherelle. 

EE-SUR'GENT,  a.    [L.  re,  and  surgo,  to  rise.] 
Rising  again,  as  from  the  dead.  Coleridge. 

RE-StJS'CI-TA-BLE.  a.  Capable  of  resuscitation ; 
as,  resuscitable  plants.  Boyle. 

RET,  v.  t.  [Connected  with  rot.]  To  soak  or  mace- 
rate; as,  to  ret  flax  in  preparing  it  for  use. 

Ogilvie. 

RETCHING,  n.  The  act  of  striving  to  throw  some- 
thing from  the  stomach.  Ash. 

RE-TEP'O-RA,  ii*  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  poms,  a 
passage  or  pore.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a  genus 
of  delicate  reticulated  corals  of  tho  tribe  of  Bryo- 
zoa,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  mollusks.      Dana. 

RE-TIRE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pay  up  and  withdraw 
from  circulation  ;  as,  to  retire  the  bonds  of  a  railway 
company. 

RE-TORT',  ii.  [add.]  In  gas-icorks,  an  iron  cylin- 
der in  which  coal  is  placed  for  making  gas. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet, 

EE-TOt'CII'ING  (-tuch'ing),  n.  The  act  of  touching 
anew,_or  of  improving  by  new  touches.      Clarke. 

RB-TRA'CTNGr,  n.    Tho  act  of  tracing  back  or  anew. 

RE-TEEAT'ING,  ii.  Tho  act  of  moving  back  for 
safety,  &c. 

IM:-Ti:f:XCII'IXG,  «.  The  act  of  diminishing  or 
curtailing.  Wright. 

RE-TEIEY'ER  (re-treev'er),  11.  One  who  retrieves. 
Among  sportsmen,  a  dog  trained  to  find  and  1  i  ing 
in  birds  that  are  shot.  Craig. 

RH'TRO-I'LEXi'D   (re'tro-flekst),  a.    Same  as  Re- 

ElvTUEN'-DHAISE  (-shaze),  n.  A  chaise  going 
back  empty  from  a  post-station. 

EE-Tl'RN'-TICK'ET,  11.  A  ticket  for  a  journey  out 
and  back,  usually  at  a  reduced  price. 

l:i;-YEAl.-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  possibility  or  capa- 
city of  being  revealed.  Coleridge. 

EE-YKG'E-TATK,  r.  ..  To  vegetate  again  after  tbo 
growth  has  apparently  ceasod.  Booth. 

RE-VEI/,jh.   See  Reveal. 

RfiY'E-rTfjE-€t/T'TER,  n.  An  armed  vessel  in  the 
custom-house  service,  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. Totten, 

RE-VERSE',  r.  1.  [add.]  A  steam-engine  is  said  to 
bo  reversed,  when  the  ordinary  action  of  its  ma- 
chinery is  changed  to  its  direct  opposite,  with  a 
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view  to  stop  the  entire  movement,  or  to  more 
backward.  A/i/i/eton's  Mech.  Diet. 

RE- VIE  WING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  review. 
RE-VIS'JNG,  11.    The  act  of  re-examining  and  cor- 
recting. 
RE-VI'VAL-ISM,  n.    The  spirit  of  religious  awaken- 
ings or  revivals.     [Used  chiefly  in  America.] 

Ogilvie. 
RE-Vi3LVE'MENT,  ii.    Tho  act  or  process  of  revolv- 
ing or  reflecting  on  a  subject ;  as,  after  long  revolve- 
ment he  decided.  Leigh  Hunt. 
RE-VOLV'ER,  n,    lie  or  that  which  revolves. 

2.  A  fire-arm  with  several   loading-chambers  so 
arranged  as  to  revolve  on  an  axis  and  be  discharged 
in  succession,  through  the  same  barrel,  hvono  lock; 
Beit's  Tech.  Vict. 
EE-VOLV'ING,  a.    [add.]    Revolving  light,  that  ar- 
rangement in  a  light-house  by  which  its  lamp  alter- 
nately appears  and  disappears  at  fixed  intervals. 
A/)pleton's  Mech.  Did. 
EIli'CHIS.     See  Eaciiis. 
EIIAPIIE.     See  Eapiie. 
EIIAPII'I-DES.     See  Eapiiides. 
EHE-OM'E-TEE  (re-om'e-ter),  n.    [Gr.  pew,  to  flow, 
and  jiiCTpof,  measure.] 

A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  force  or  velocity 
of  currents,  as  of  electricity,  galvanism,  ic.  ;  it  is 
also  called  Galvanometer.  Nichol. 

RIIE-0-MET'El€,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  rheometer  or 

its  use.  Lardner. 

EIIE-OM'E-TBY,  n.    In  nat.  physics,  tho  measure- 
ment of  the  force  and  velocity  of  currents. 
EIIE'O-SeOPE,  n.     [Gr.  pew,  to  flow,  and  <tkott£o>,  to 
perceive.] 

A  contrivance  for  detecting  the  movement  of  cur- 
rents, as  of  galvanism,  &c.  Lardner. 
EIIE'O-STAT,    11.      [Gr.    pew,   and   crraTo;,   standing 
still.] 

A  contrivance  for  regulating  the  velocity  of  cur- 
rents, as  of  galvanism,  &c.  Wheatstone. 
RIH'NAL,  (ri'nal),  a.     [Gr.  piv,  the  nose.] 

JPertainingto  the  nose. 
III!  i  N  E'-LXND,  n.    The  country  along  the  Ehine. 
RHINE  (line),  n.    A  water-course  or  ditch. 

Macaulay. 
[Wright  spells  the  word  rean.] 
EHrNE'OEAVE,  n.     A  Ehenish  prince. 
KIII-NO-LO-lMII'NiE,   n.  pi*    [Gr.   piv,  the  nose, 
and  Ao£o?,  a  crest.] 

A  name  given  to  the  Horse-shoo  Bats,  which  have 
the  nose  furnished  with  a  crested  membrane  of  a 
horse-shoe  form.  Cuoier. 

EHI'NO-PLAS-TY,  n.  The  process  of  forming  an 
artificial  nose  by  means  of  surgery,  sometimes  called 
the  Talicotiait  operation.  It  consists  in  bringing 
down  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  forehead  and  causing 
it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  nose.  Dunglison. 

EIIIZ'O-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  pi£z,  a  root,  and  oooiis,  a 
tooth.] 

A  reptile  whose  teeth  are  planted  in  sockets,  as 
the  crocodile.  Dana. 

EHlZ-UPH'O-RA,  n*  [Gr.  pi£a,  a  root,  and  <pipu,  to 
bear.] 

A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  mangrove  is  an 
example.  They  are  tropical ;  they  root 'in  the  mud 
anil  form  a  dense  thicket  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
water.  Icon.  Envyc. 

EHIZ'O-POD  (riz'o-pod),  n.  [Gr.  p^a,  a  root,  and 
iro«,  a  foot.] 

A  microscopic  animal  of  the  lowest  type,  or  the 
Protozoa,  having  no  mouth,  and  without  append- 
ages excepting  minute  slender  processes  which  it. 
forms  at  will.  Most  of  the  species  occupy  minute 
multicellular  calcareous  shells,  and  these  are  also 
called  Polytlialamia  and  Forauiinifera.  Dana. 
ElIONeil-IS'O-NANT(ronk-is'so-nant),  a.  [L.rhon- 
eus,  a  snorting,  anil  sono,  to  sound.] 

Noting  a  snorting  m>i-o.  Clarke. 

EHOVI-BO-IIE'DRAL,  a.  [add.]  Eclating  to  a  sys- 
tem of  forms  including  tho  rhombohedrou  and  hex- 
agonal prism;  related  to  the  rhombohedron. 

Dana. 
RHUMBS  (rumz),  n.  pi.    The  thirty-two   points  of 
the  horizon  as  marked  on  the  mariner's  compass. 
Wright. 
EH  1'MTNG  (ri'ming),  n.    The  making  of  rhymes; 

a.     Making  rhymes. 
EIIYN-eiIOPlI'0-EA  (rin-kdf'o-ra),  n*     [Gr.  puy- 
\os,  snout,  and  (/>e'pw,  to  carry.] 

The  scientific  name  of  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
head  into  the  form  of  a  snout  or  proboscis;  the 
cim-nlios  or  weevils.  Cuvier. 

RHYTHM,  11.  [add.]  In  music,  movement  in  mu- 
sical time,  or  the  periodical  recurrence  of  accent; 
the  measured  beat  which  marks  the  character  and 
live  expression  ol'the  music.  J/,, ore's  Enei/c.  Mas.  j 
EHYTII'Mie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
rhythm.  Clarke.      ' 
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EIIYTII'MieS,  n.  pi.     The  science  of  rhythm. 
EIIYTIIM'LESS,  a.    Without  rhythm. 

Coleridge. 
EHYTII-MOM'E-TEE,  n.     [Gr.  pvOnos,  rhythm,  and 
lueYpoe,  measure.] 

An    instrument   for    marking    time  in  musical 
movements.    See  Metronome.  Ogilvie. 

EIB,  11.  [add.]  In  hot.,  any  marked  nerve  or  vein 
of  a  leaf;  but  especially  the  central  longitudinal 
one.  Uenslow. 

EIBB^D  (ribd),  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  having  strongly 
marked  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf.  Uenslow. 

EIB'BING,  ii.     [add.]    An  arrangement  of  ribs,  as 
on  some  leaves  of  plants,  scales  of  butterflies,  &c. 
Dana. 
EIB'BON-ISM,  n.    The  principles  of  a  secret  asso- 
ciation of  tho  Irish  for  purposes  of  violence. 

Clarke. 
EIB'BON-MXN,    11.      One  who  is   a  member  of  a 

secret  association  of  the  Irish  for  violent  ends. 
RIB'I-BLE,  11.    A  small  three  stringed  viol. 

Moore's  Encyo.  Mus. 
RICH,  a.     [add.]    Full   of  fun ;   as,  the  scene  was 

truly  rich;  a  rich  character.  Thackeray. 

EI-CIN'ie,  a.    [L.  ricinus,  the  castor-oil  plant.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  castor-oil.  Craig. 

RICK,  •».  t.    To  heap  up  in  stacks,  as,  hay,  &c. 

Ash. 
RICK'-BURN'ING,  n.     Setting  fire  to  ricks,  as  of 

grain,  &c.  Clarke. 

EICK'-CLOTH,  j;..    A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth  to 

defend  ricks  from  rain,  &c.  Simmonds. 

EICK'-STAND.    See  Stack-stand. 
EICK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  ricks,  as  of  hay, 

&c.     _  Ash. 

Eie-O-CIIET'TING   (rik-o-sket'ting),   n.     The  act 

of  ricochet  firing.  Clarke. 

RID'DLING,   n.     [add.]     The  act  of  separating  with 

a  riddle  or  coarse  sieve.  Ash. 

2.  The  act  of  perforating  with  shot. 

ElD'EE,   11.     [add.]    A  mass  of  rock-material  in  a 

vein,  dividing  it.  Mining  Journal. 

EIDGE'-BXND,  n.    The  strap  in  a  harness  which 

crosses  the  back-bone  of  tho  horse.  Ash. 

ElDGE'-ROPES,  n.  pi.  Eopes  in  ships  along  the 
bulwarks  or  bowsprit  to  secure  men  from  falling, 
or  for  securing  an  awning.  Totten. 

EIDG'ING,  n.  "  In  agric,  the  act  of  forming  ridges ; 
also,  collectively,  the  whole  series  of  ridges  formed. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 
EID'I-GUL-ING,  11.    The  act  of  turning  into  ridi- 
cule. Clarke. 
RID'ING,  a.     [add.]     Suitable  for  riding;  as,  a  rid- 
ing horse. 
RID'ING-DAYS  (-daze),  n.  pi.    Days  when  hostile 

attacks  arc  made  by  horsemen.  Walt.  Scott. 

Rl'FLE  (rl'fl),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  groove  internally 
with  spiral  channels ;  as,  to  rifle  a  gun-barrel. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
2.  To  sharpen  a  scythe  with  a  whetstone  called  a 
rifle. 
RI'FLE-PIT,  n.   A  hole  dug  for  the  shelter  of  sharp- 
shooters during  a  siege.  Land.  Quart. 
EI'FLSS  (ri'flz).  n.  pi.    A  regiment  or  company  of 

men  armed  with  rifles. 

RI'FLING,  it.    The  act  or  process   of  grooving  the 

interior  of  a  gun-barrel ;   the  state   of  being  "thus 

grooved.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

RIGIIT'ING  (rl'ting),  n.    The  act  of  setting  right; 

as,  tho  righting  of  an  injury.  Clarke. 

EIG'OE-ISM,  n.    Eigidity  in  principle  or  practice. 

Ogilvie. 

2.  Severitv  of  style,  &c.  Jefferson. 

ETLE.     Sec  Eoil. 

EIM'MING,  n.    The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  rim  ; 

also  used  as  an  adj. 
EtND'LESS,  a.     Without  a  rind.  Clarke. 

EIND'Y,  a.    Having  a  thin  rind  or  thick  skin. 

Ash. 
EING,  v.  t.    [add.]    To  repeat  often  in  a  loud  tone; 

as,  to  rimi  advice  in  one's  ears.  Ogilvie. 

EING'-AEM'OE,  m.    Armor  composed  of  rings  of 

metal.  Fosbroke. 

ElNG'-CIIUCK,  n.  A  form  of  chuck  for  lathes, 
having  a  sliding  ring  to  render  it  tight  or  loose,  as 
occasion  requires.  Francis. 

RINGED  (i  ingd),  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  ring.  In  hot., 
encircled  by  lines  or  bands  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  bark. 
RING'-STAND,  n.  An  upright  stand  or  frame  with 
projecting  pins,  or  other  arrangement,  for  holding 
finger-rings,  used  on  a  toilet  tabic.  Simmonds. 
ElP'PLET,  n.     A  small  ripple.  Ogilvie. 

EIS'ING.  a.     [add.]     More  than,   exceeding;   as,   i 

horse  rixing  six  years.  Walt.  Scott. 

EI-sK'Y,  0".     Attended  with  danger;  as,  a  risky  en 

tcrprise.     [.4m.]  Bartlett. 
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BI-SO'EI-AL,  a.     [L.  risus,  laughter.] 

Pertaining  to   or    producing    laughter;    as,   the 
risorial  muscles.  Ogilvie. 

EI'VAL-ING,  it.    The  act  or  state  of  being  in  rivalry. 

RIV'EEED,  a.  Supplied  with  rivers;  as.  a  icell- 
rwered  country.  Wilson. 

RIVER-DRIVER,  n.  A  lumber-man  who  drives 
or  conducts  logs  down  rivers,     [im.]       Bartlett. 

EIVEE-Y,  a.    Having  rivers ;  as,  a  river?/  country. 
Drayton. 

EIVET-ING,  n.  The  act  of  joining  with  rivets. 
2.  The  whole  set  of  rivets  collectively.     Tornlinson. 

1:1  VI  ■.<;,  „.     The  act  of  splitting  forcibly  asunder. 

ElZ'ZERSD,  a.  Half  dried  or  salted ;  as,  rizzered 
haddock.  Walt.  Scott. 

EO A  D-BOOK,  n.    A  guide-book  for  roads. 
_  '  '  Thackeray. 

EOAD'-DEOP'PINGS,      \n.pl.    The  dung,  &c.  of 

EOAD-SWEEP'INGS,       f     roads. 

EOAD'-MET'AL,  n.  The  broken  stone  used  in  mac-  ■ 
adamizing  roads.  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

EO.VN,  n.    A  kind  of  leather  for  book-binding,  made 
from  sheepskin,  in  imitation  of  morocco. 
_  Tornlinson. 

EOBE,  n.  [add.]  A  buffalo-skin  dressed  and  pre- 
pared for  use.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

EOBE-DE-CHAM'BEE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dressing- 
gown,  or  morning  gown.  Beseherelle. 

EOB'ING,  n.    The  act  of  putting  on  a  robe. 

EOB'ING-EOOM,  n.  A  room  where  noblemen  or 
lawyers  put  on  their  robes.     [Eng.]  Wright. 

EOGHE'-LIME  (roke-),  n.  Lime  after  it  is  burned  ; 
quicklime.     [Eng.}  Ogilvie. 

EOCK'E-LAY,  i  n.      A    short    cloak ;     roquelaur. 

EOIv'E-LAY,     (     [Scotc/i.}  Walt.  Scott. 

EOCK'EE-Y,  n.    See  Rock-work. 

EOCK'EE,  11.  [add.]  Any  thing  which  sways  back- 
ward and  forward  ;  in  gold-wanhing,  a  machine  for 
separating  the  particles  of  gold-dust  from  the  gravel, 
&c,  by  alternate  agitation.  Uowitt. 

EOCK'ING,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  from  side 
to  side.  Ash. 

E0-€0'€0,  a.  and  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.] 
The  name  given  to  a  style  of  ornamental 'art  whfch 
prevailed,  more  especially  in  France,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  trie  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  reviving,  and 
often  carrying  to  a  greater  extent,  the  stvie  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  respect  to  architecture,  land- 
scape gardening,  furniture,  utensils,  and  the  interior 
decorations  of  buildings.  By  some  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  rich,  though  luxuriant  ;  and  by  others 
it  is  condemned  as  a  weak  attempt  to  refine  and 
improve  upon  the,  purest  models  of  art,  producing 
capricious,  fantastical,  or  childish  results.  The  teini 
has  been  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a 
taste  for  the  ornaments  of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  is 
generally  used,  as  stated  by  Beseherelle,  to  denote 
what  is  outre  or  fantastic  in  decorative  art. 

Jleyse.    Beseherelle. 

EOD-0-MONT-AD'ING,  n.     The  act  of  vaunting. 

EOE  (ro),  ix.  [add.]  A  term  applied  by  calinet- 
makers,  to  the  streak  of  light  and  shade  in  mahog- 
any. Ogilvie. 

EOGUE'S'-MARCH,  11.  Derisive  music  performed 
in  driving  away  a  person  under  popular  indigna. 
tion;  or  when  a  soldier  is  drummed  out  of  a  rcgi. 
ment.  Wright. 

ROEE'AGE,  )  n.    Parched  Indian-corn,  pounded  tin 

EOK'EE,        j     and  mixed  with  sugar.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

EOLL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rolled.  Ash. 

ROLL'-CALL,  n.  The  time  or  act  of  calling  over  a 
Hst  of  names,  as  among  soldiers.  Craig. 

ROLL'EY,  ii.  A  carriage  for  the  underground  work 
of  a  mine.  Tornlinson. 

ROL'LICK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  about  in  a 
careless  swaggering  manner.  Mrs.  Butler. 

ROLL'ING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  furnished  with  heavy 
rollers  through  which  heated  metal  is  passed. 

ROLL'ING-STOCK,  n.  The  cars,  locomotives, 
trucks,  &.C.,  of  a  rail- way. 

RO'LY-PO'LY,  n.  A  pudding  made  of  sheets  oi 
paste  spread  with  sweetmeats,  etc.,  rolled  up. 

Simmonds. 

EO'MAN,    «.      The    ordinary    upright    character   01 
printing-type,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic  form. 
Htmsard'a  Typ. 

EO'MAN-CXN'DLE,  n.  A  kind  of  firework  (gen- 
orally  held  in  the  hand)  characterized  by  the  con. 
tinued  emission  of  a  multitude  of  sparks,  and  the 
ejection  at  regular  intervals  of  brilliant  stars  which 
are  thrown  upward  as  they  become  ignited. 

Craig. 
EO-MXN'CING,  n.    Indulgence  in  romantic  or  ex. 

travagant  notions  or  conduct.  Clarke. 

EO-MAN'CIST,  n.    One  given  to  romance;  a  writer 
Ogilvie. 
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EO-MAN'IC,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  various  lan- 
guages which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  sprung  out 
of  the  old  Roman,  as  tho  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese. French,  Provencal,  &c,  Ileyse. 

EO'MAN-ISII,  a.    Pertaining  to  Eoraanism. 

Ogilvie. 

Ko'MAX-IZ-F.R,  to.  One  who  conforms  to  the  Wo- 
man Catholic  faith. 

RO'MAN-IZ-ING,  to.  The  act  of  conforming  to  tho 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

BOM-BOWLINE,  to.  Old  condemned  canvas,  rope, 
&C,  unfit  for  use  except  in  chafing-gear.     Totten. 

RT)M  P'ING,  «.     Rude,  boisterous  play. 

EOMP'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  romping  or  rude  man- 
ner; rompishly.  Coleridge. 

EOOF'HB,  to.     One  who  puts  on  roofs.        Ogilvie. 

EOOF'ING,  pp.  or  a.  Covering  with  a  roof;  used 
for  making  roofs;  as,  roofing-iilc.  Ash. 

ROOF'-TREE,  n.    Primarily,  the  timber  of  a  roof 
and   hence  the  roof  itself;  as,  "Now   for  me  the 
woods  may  Hither,  now  I'm-  me  (he  roof-tree  fall." 
Tmivyson. 

ROOM'FTJL,  to.  As  much  as  a  room  will  hold  ;  as,  a 
roomful  ai  persons.  Clarke. 

EOOM'LESS,  a.  Without  room  or  rooms  ;  as,  "nar- 
row and  roomless."  Uclal. 

ROOR'LUeil,  n.  A  popular  name  given  to  a  polit- 
ical lie  or  trick,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  person  by  whom  a  great  story  in  relation  to 
some  political  affair  was  told.     [Am.] 

EOOT'-GPvOP,  to.     A  crop  of  turnips,  beets,  &c. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

EOOT'-IIAIRS,  to.  pi.  In  hot,  a  name  for  the  slen- 
der, hair-like  fibers  found  on  the  surface  of  fresh 
roots.  They  are  prolongations  of  the  surface  of  the 
root  into  minute  tubes.  A.  Gray. 

ROOTLESS,  a.  Without  roots ;  as,  "a  rootless  tree." 
T.  Moore. 

EOPE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  rope  in,  to  draw  in  collect- 
ively anil  bv  force,  a  phrase  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  winding  a  rope  round  large  masses  of  hay 
heaped  up  in  the  field,  and  then  drawing  them  to 
some  point.     [Am.]  Bartlett 

ROPE'-MAT,  to.  A  mat  made  of  oaknm,  or  cordage. 
Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 
PUMP,  to.  A  machine  for  raising  water  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope  which  passes  through  the 
well  or  t'oii n tain,  and  brings  up  the  water  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  put  in  motion. 

Francis. 

ROP'EB,  11.     A  maker  of  ropes ;  a  packer.     Wright. 

R  i _>  P I :  S'-END,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  the  end  of  a  rope 

Rul"I-LY,  adv.    In  a  viscous  or  glutinous  manner. 

EOP'ING  IN,  to.    A  cant  term  for  cheating.  [Am.] 
Bartlett. 

EOP'ISII,  a.    Somewhat  viscous  or  glutinous. 

Ash. 

EO'RU-LEXT,  a.    [L.  ros,  dew.] 

Full  of  dew.  Clarke. 

RO'RY,  a.    Dewy.    See  Roary.  Smart. 

EOS  K'-G UT,  a.  Noting  a  manner  of  cutting  jewels 
with  a  smooth,  round  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  have  numerous  facets.        "  Francis. 

EOSE'-DI'A-MOND,  to.  A  diamond  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, cut  into  twenty-four  triangular  planes. 

EOSE'-EN'GINE,  ii.  An  appendage  to  the  toning 
lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood,  metal,  &c,  is  en- 
graved with  a  variety  of  curved  lines.  Craig. 

ROSE'-KNOT.  n.  A  bunch  of  ribbons  or  other  plia- 
ble substance,  plaited  so  as  to  represent  a  rose;  a 
rosette.  Booth. 

Ensi-y-PIXK,  to..  A  pigment  of  a  rose-color,  made 
by  dyeing  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction  of  P,ra- 
zil  wood  and  alum.  Francis. 

EO-SKT'TA-STONE,  „.  A  stone  found  at  Rosetta 
in  Egypt.,  bearing  a  tri-lingual  inscription  by  aid  of 
which  a  key  was  obtained  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Brande. 

EOffi'IiTD  (ro'zid),  a.  Decorated  with  roses,  or  their 
color.  Ogilvie. 

Ri  >,vi  NT77D  (roz'ind),  a.    Treated  or  prepared  with 

RO'TAL,  o\     Relating  to  rotary  motion. 
ROTA-SCOPE.     See  Gyrascope. 
ROTATE,  v.  t.     To  cause  to  revolve.     In  optics,  to 
cause  the  plane  ol   polarization  to  revolve. 

Nichol. 
EO-TA'TO-PLANE,  a.    Wheel-shaped  and  flat. 

ROTA-TO-RY,  a.  [add.]  In  opt  in,  pro  lucilf-'ro- 
tation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  ;  as,  the  •■  I  /  o-y 
power  of  bodies  on  light.  Nichol. 

EO'TI-FORM,  a.  Wheel-shaped  ;  as,  roti/orm  ap- 
pendages. In  hot.,  noting  the  shape  of  a  monopet- 
alous  corolla  which  has  a  very  short  tube,  and 
spreading  limb.  ffeiieloiH; 


ROUOIIE  (roosh),  1  to.     [Fr.]     A  goffered  quilling  for 
RUOIIE,  J       ladies'   bonnets,   &e.,   of   lace, 

ribbon,  &c.  Simmonds. 

EOUGE-DRAG'ON  (roozh-),  to.     [Fr.]     In  Eng.,  an 

officer  of  the  college  of  heralds.  Goldsmith. 

EOUGE'ING   (roozh'ing),   to.     Tho  act  or  habit  of 

using  rouge. 
EOUGII  (riif ).  a.  Rough-customer,  a  cant  phrase  for 

a  troublesome  antagonist. 
EOUGU'INO   (ruffing),   a.      Making   rough;    doing 

coarse  work;  having  or  pursuing  a  rough  course. 

Roughing-rollers,  rollers  for  reducing  a  bloom  of 

RO  U-LETTE'  (roo-let/),  «.  [add.]  A  small  toothed 
wheel  used  by  engravers  to  roll  over  the  surface  of 
a  plate  to  produce  dots. 

ROUND,  to.     [add.]     A  circular  dance  ;  as, 

"  Knit  yinr  lituirN  niM  l-.al  I  lie  ground, 
In  a  li'^li!   liiniil^io  r.>un:l."  Mi't'm. 

ROUND'i?D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  round ;  become  cir- 
cular. 

ROUND'-GAME,  n.  A  game  in  which  many  take 
part.  Dickens. 

ROUNiV-TfiP,  n.     See  Rounds. 

ROUND'-TURN,  n.  One  turn  of  a  ropo  round  a  tim- 
ber. Totten. 

EOUS'ANT  (row'zant),  a*  In  heraldry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  bird  in  the  attitudo  of  rising ;  as,  a  swan 
rousant.  Wright. 

ROUS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stirring  up  or  exciting. 

ROUT,  i).  t.  [add.]  To  rout  out,  to  search  thoroughly  ; 
to  turn  out. 

ROW-CULT'URE  (-kult'yur),  n.  In  agric,  the 
practice  of  cultivating  crops  in  drills.    Imp.  Add. 

EOW'DY-ISH,  a.  Noting  the  manners  of  a  rowdy, 
as  rowdyish  boys.  Judd. 

EOW'DY-ISM,  n.  Tho  conduct  of  a  rowdy;  noisy 
blackguardism.     [^lm.] 

EOYS'TER-ER.     See  Roisterer. 

RtJB'BISII-Y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  rubbish. 

Carli/le. 

BU'BEI€-AL,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rubrics ; 
as,  "rubrical  eccentricities."  C.  Kingsley. 

EU-BEI"ClAN,  ),i.     One  skilled  in  or  tenaciously 

RU'BRI-CIST.     f     adhering  to  the  rubric.  Ogilvie. 

RUD'DER-IIEAD,  11.  The  upper  end  of  the  rudder- 
post,  into  which  the  tiller  is  inserted. 

ETJD'DER-LESS,  a.  Without  a  rudder,  as  a  rud- 
derless ship.  Coleridge. 

RUD'DER-STOCK,  n.  The  main  part  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  connected  by  irons  with  the  stern-post  of 
a  vessel. 

RU-DI-MENT'A-EY,  a.  [add.]  In  an  early  stage  of 
development;  imperfectly  developed.    Ilenslow. 

RU-ELL'-BONES,  n.  pi.  In  ana.  costume,  small 
rings  or  studs  of  bones,  &c,  affixed  to  the  girdle  or 
head-dress.  Fairholt 

RU-GU-LOSE',  a.    [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 

Somewhat  wrinkled.  ITensloio. 

EU'IN-A-BLE,  a.    Callable  of  being  ruined. 

Clarke. 

RU'ING,  n.  The  act  of  lamenting ;  as,  "make  this 
sudden  joy,  a  long  ruing:''  Sir  T.  Smith. 

RULE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  rule ;  as,  "  a  ruleless 
rout  of  young  men."  Spenser. 

RUL'ING,  to.     The  act  of  drawing  lines  by  a  ruler. 
'2,.  The  act  of  deciding  or  establishing  rules,  as  the 
ruling  of  a  court. 

RUM'MA-GER,  n.    One  who  rummages.  Ash. 

RtJM'MA-GING,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  thorough 
search,  or  tumbling  things  about.  Ash. 

EUM'PLlNG,  n.     The  act  of  making  uneven. 

Clarke. 

RUMP'-STEAK  (stake-),  n.  A  nice  quality  of  beef- 
steak, cut  from  tho  thigh  near  the  rump. 

Goldsmith.     Simmon  its. 

EUN,  «..  [add.]  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for 
feeding  stock,  as  a  sheep- run.  Hewitt. 

RUN'A-WAY,  a.  Noting  flight  from  restraint,  as  a 
runaway  horse;  accomplished  by  flight,  as  a  run- 
away marriage, 

EUNG,  n.  [add.]  Tho  round  of  a  ladder;  a  cart- 
stake.  Bartlett. 

RUNG-A-MXT'TA,  n.  In  tho  East  Indies,  a  red- 
colored  earth.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PIC'O-LA,  «.*  [L.  rujms,  a  rock,  and  colo,  to 
inhabit.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Brisson  to  a  genus  of 
birds  commonly  known  as  the  Cocks  of  the  Rock, 
which  are  largo  birds  and  have  a  double  vertical 
crest  on  the  head,  formed  by  feathers  arranged  like 
a  fan.  The  adult  males  of  two  South  American 
species  are  ftf  a  splendid  orange  color.       Brisson. 

PKI'T'UII-TNG,  n.    The  act  of  breaking. 

RU'R  AL-ISM.  n.    The  state  of  being  rural. 

RU'RAL-TZ-ING,  pp.  or  n.    Leading  a  country-life. 

RUSII'-GRASS,  «..  A  coarse  kind  of  grass,  of  the 
gonus  Vilfa.  A.  Gray. 


EUS'.-O-iiKKEK.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

RUST',  n.  [add.]  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and 
sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  water,  used  to  fill  up 
joints  in  iron-work,  &c.     Appletons  Jfech.  Diet. 

RUST'-JOINT,  n.  In  mech.,  a  joint  made  tight  by 
the  application  of  a  composition  called  rust. 

Appletons  Mech.  Diet 

EtJS'Tie-LY,  adv.  In  a  rustic  manner;  as,  -Lrus- 
tirly  Ajax  said."  Chapman. 

RUSTLE.    See  Rustling. 

RUT'TING,  n.  The  act  or  time  of  copulation,  espe- 
cially among  deer,  hares,  &e.     Beaum.  &  F/etch. 

EUT'TY,  a.    Full  of  deep  cuts ;  as,  a  rutty  road. 
Ogilcie. 


SaB'BATTT,  n.  [add.]  Sahhath-day's  journey,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  which  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Kitto. 

SA'BIJO,  v.  t.  To  render  sable  or  dark  in  color;  as, 
"and  gabled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky." 

Fletcher. 

SA'BLE-I'RON  (sa'hl-i'urn),  n.  A  very  superior 
quality  of  Russian  iron,  so  called  because  originally 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sable. 

Eman's  Siberia. 

SAfi'CIIA-EIZE  (sakTca-rize),  v.  t.  To  convert  into 
sugar.  Ogilvie. 

SA€'€I-FOEM,  a.   Having  the  general  form  of  a  sac. 
Ilenslow. 

SAC'GU-LAR,  or.    Like  a  sac.  Dana. 

SA€'€U-Ll-TED,  a.     Furnished  with  little  sacs. 
Dana. 

SA-CEL/LUM,  n.  [L.]  In  arch.,  an  ornamental 
chapel  within  a  church.  Gwilt. 

SA'CIIEM-SHIP.     See  Sachem-dom. 

SACQUE  (s.tik),  n.  An  appendage  of  loose  silk  for- 
merly affixed  to  the  shoulders  of  a  lady  behind,  and 
_thence  falling  to  the  ground.  Fairhalt. 

SA'CRED,  a.  [add.]  Accursed,  appointed  by  God 
in  the  way  of  punishment ;  as,  a  sacred  thirst  of 
gold.  Milton.    Dryden,  etc. 

SAC'EI-FIC-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  sacrifice. 

SAD'DA.     See  Sadder. 

SAD-DU-CA'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  Sad- 
ducees  ;  as,  Sadducaic  reasonings  or  objections. 

SAFE'-PLEDGE,  n.  In  law,  a  surety  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  at  a  given  time.      Bracton. 

SAG,  n.    State  of  sinking  or  bending;  sagging. 

Francis. 

SAGE'-CIIEESE,  n.  Cheese  colored  green  by  leaves 
of  sage  and  other  plants  which  are  added"  to  the 
mill^.  _  Simmonds. 

SAG-U-E'RUS,  «,*  A  scientific  name  for  a  genus  of 
palms  including  a  species  which  is  also  called  Go- 
muto  by  the  Malays.  Sagueiro  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  scientifically  Arenga.  It  inhabits  tropical 
Asia,  and  yields  a  saccharine  fluid,  sago,  and  palm 
wine.  Imp.  Add. 

SA II1B  (sib),  n.  [Tlin.]  Lit.,  lord  or  master ;  hence 
a  title  of  respect  in  India.  Malcom. 

SAIL,  n*     [add.]     Shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  a  tri- 
angular sail,  so  called   from   the  peculiarity  of  its 
form.     It  is  chiefly  used  to  set  on  a  boat's  mast 
Totten. 

SAIL'lIOOK,  to.  A  small  hook  used  in  sail-making 
to  hold'  the  seams  square.  Craig. 

SAINT'ISM,  n.    The  character  or  quality  of  saints. 
Tennyson. 

SAINT'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  o'f  being 
saintly.  C.  Kingsley. 

SA'KI,  ».*  The  American  name  of  monkeys  of  the 
genus   Pithecia  of   Desmarest   and   Illiger.     Thev 

st 
have  thus  obtained  I 

Curier. 

SAL-A-MAN'DROID,  a.    Resembling  salamanders. 

SXL'A-RY,  v.  t.  To  fix  or  pay  a  salary  to  one  ;  as, 
to  salary  a  clork.  Ogilvie. 

SA'LI-ENT,  i7.  [add.]  Prominent;  striking;  as, 
"the  sidient  features  of  an  examination." 

('oiu/heare. 

SAL-I-NC)M'E-TER,  to.     [L.  sal  or  salina,  and  Gr. 

A  salt  gauge,  for  indicating  the  strength  of  brine 
or  salt  water,  as  in  marine  engines,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

S.\L'LY-ING.  ».    The  act  of  issuing  or  rushing  out. 

SAl/LY  LUNN,  «,  [From  the  inventor.]  A  kind 
of  bun  or  sweet  tea-cake  which  is  highly  esteemed 
in  England.  Simmmxls.     Hone. 

SA  I.' MI.  n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout  of  roasted  game  cooked 
with  wine,  bread  and  condiments  suited  to  provoke 
appetite.  Beschere/le. 
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SAR 

SA-LOON',  n.     [add.]     A  place  where  refreshments, 

liquor,  &c.,  are  sold.     {Am.} 

SXLS'ES,   n.   pi.     Mud-eruptions,  being   vents   of 

vapor,  and  heat,  where  there  is  no  true  volcano. 

Dana, 

SXL-SO-LA'CEOUS  (shus),  a.    Related  to  the  family 
Salsola,  which  includes  certain  salt-marsh  plants. 
SUUmcm's  Journal 

SXL-SO'DA,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  carbonate 
of  soda.    _  Simmonds. 

SAL-TA-TO'EI-AL,  a.  Having  reference  to  leap- 
ing; as,  a  saltatorial  modification  of  the  limbs; 
having  the  power  of  leaping,  as  saltatorial  ani- 
mals. Dana. 

SALT'-CAKE,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  sulphate 
"6f  soda.  A  product  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
on  soda,  used  by  soap  makers,  &e.        Tomlinson. 

SALT'-GAUGE,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  test  the 
strength  of  brine  or  salt-water. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SXLTIEE-WlSE.     See  Saltier. 

S  ALT'-JUNK,  n.    Hard  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 

Marry  att. 

SA-LU-TA-TO'EI-AN,  n.  A  student  in  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  com- 
mencement, &c.     [Am.] 

SAM/ARE.     See  Simarre. 

SA.U'A-ROID,  a.  [L.  samara,  and  Gr.  elSos.]  Ee- 
sembling  a  samara  or  winged  seed-vessel. 

A  Gray. 

SAM'BOK,  n.  In  South  Africa,  a  riding-whip  of 
hide.  Simmonds. 

SA'MI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Samos.  Byron. 

SA'MOLD,  a.    Noting  a  Siberian  tribe. 

SXM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  take  samples  of;  as,  to  sample 
wool,  sugar,  &c. 

SXM'PLEE,  n.  One  who  distributes  things  into 
samples  for  inspection  ;  as,  a  wool-sampler. 

Simmonds. 

SAMP'LING,  n.  The  act  of  preparing  samples  for 
inspection.  Simmonds. 

SAM'SHOO,  )  n.     [Chinese,  thrice   fired.]      A  spirit- 

SAM'SHU,  f  uous  liquor  distilled  from  the  yeasty 
liquor  in  which  boiled  rico  has  fermented  under 
pressure  many  days.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

SANCTUM,  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  sacred  place  ;  hence,  a 
retreat  for  privacy ;   as,  an   editor's  sanctum. 

SXND'CRXCK,  n.  A  perpendicular  crack  in  a 
horse's  hoof,  which  admits  particles  of  sand,  and 
lames  him.  White's  Vet.  Die. 

SXND'-FLEA,  )n.      Name   of  small   slender 

SXND'-HOP'PEE,  I  amphipod  crustaceans  of 
the  Talitrus  group,  found  in  sand  and  sea-weed  on 
the  sea-shore,~and  moving  with  sudden  leaps  when 
disturbed.  Dana. 

SXND'-FL"?,  n.  An  insect  common  to  sandy  places, 
inflicting  a_  sharp  bite.  Ogilvie. 

SXND'-GLASS,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
time  by  the  running  of  sand.  Tomlinson. 

SXND'IIILL,  n.  A  hill  composed  of,  or  covered 
with  sand.  0.  Kingsley. 

SXND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  sprinkling  with  sand. 

SAND'-MAETIN,  n.  A  species  of  swallow,  'LTir- 
wndo  riparin),  which  makes  holes  for  its  nest 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Cu/vier. 

SAND'STOEM,  n.    A  storm  of  drifting  sand. 

Goldsmith. 

SXN°'GEE-AL.     See  Grail. 

SAN"-GUIG'E-NOUS  (sang-gwij'e-nus),  a.    [L.  san- 
guis, blood,  and  geno,  or  gigno,  to  produce.] 
Producing   blood ;    as,   sanguigenous  food. 

Gregory. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LEN-CY, '  n.  The  state  of  being 
bloody.  Ogilvie. 

SAN'TA  CLATJS,  n.     A  corruption  of  St.  Nicholas. 

SAP'FTJL,  a.    Abounding  in  sap.  Clarke. 

sfp'SKCLL,  } n-    A  stuPid  fell0W-         ***** 

SA-PI-ENTIAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sapient  or  wise 
manner.  Baxter. 

8A-P5N'I-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  conversion 
into  soap;  as  a  saponifiable substance.    Gregory. 

SXP'PHIC  (saf'fik),  n.  A  verso  in  the  Sapphic 
meter. 

SXP'PHIEE  (saf-fire),  a.  Of  or  resembling  sap- 
phire ;  as,  "  the  sapphire  blaze."  Gray. 

SXP'PING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  undermining. 
Clarke. 

SXP'-EOT,  n.    The  dry  rot,  a  disease  of  timber. 

Ogilvie. 

SAE'CEL,  n.    The  pinion  of  a  hawk's  wing.    Ash. 

SXB'CODE,  n.     [Gr.  crdpf,  flesh.] 

Soft,  unorganized,  or  structureless  animal  mate- 
rial ;  it  is  the  fleshy  material  of  the  Khizopod  and 
other  infusoria,  the  simplest  formative  material  of 
animal  structures,  without  distinct  tissue.  Dana. 

SXR'COID,  a.     [Gr.  <rapf,  and  eloos,  form.] 

Eesembling  flesh.  Dana. 


SCA 

SAE-COL'0-GIST,  n.    One  skilled  in  sarcology. 

Ogilvie. 
SAR-€OPH'A-GAN$   (siir-kofa-ganz),   n.   pi.     [G 
trdpt;,  and  tjidyeu;  to  eat.] 
Flesh-eating  animals;  zoophagans.        Ogilvie. 

SAR-GAS'SO,  n.     [Sp.  sargazo,  sea-weed.] 

The  floating  sea-weed  of  the  North-Atlantic. 

SAE-GXS'SO,  a.  Containing  floating  sea-weed;  as, 
the  Sargasso  sea  of  the  North-Atlantic. 

SAE-MEN-TA'CEOUS  (-ta'shus),  a.   In  bot..  bearing 
sarments  or  runners,  as  those  of  the  strawberry. 
A.  Gray. 

SA'EOS,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  Chaldeans  to  an 
astronomical  period  or  cycle,  the  exact  length  of 
which  has  been  greatly  disputed.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  3600  years  to  a  little  short  of 
10  years.  Brande. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL'LA,  a.  Eelating  to  or  made  from 
the  plant  of  this  name,  as  sarsaparilla  syrup. 

SXSH^D  (sasht),  a.  Provided  with  sashes;  as,  a 
sashed  window. 

SASH'-WIN'DOW,   n.     A  window  composed 
frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set.  At 

SA-TAN'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fiendishly  malicious,  or  wicked.  Ash. 

SXT'IN,  a.  Of  or  resembling  satin  ;  as,  a  satin  cloak, 
&c. 

SXT'IN-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  luster  lik, 
that  of  satin  to  some  surface,  as  that  of  wall-paper. 

SXT'lN-T,  a.  Liko  or  composed  of  satin,  as  to  have 
a  satiny  appearance,  a  satiny  texture.       Ogilvie. 

SA-TIR'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  satirical;  as,  "an  illnatured  wit,  brassed  to 
si  itir  icalness."  Fuller. 

SXTOR-IZ-ING,  n.    The  act  of  subjecting  to  satire. 

SXT'U-RATE,  a.  Filled  to  repletion ;  as,  "  feathers 
saturate  with  dew."  Cowper. 

SAUCE,   n.     [add.]      Saueiness;   impertinence;   as, 
"  let  me  have  none  of  your  sauce.'''    [  Var.  dial] 
Halliu-M. 

SAU'LIE,  n.  A  hired  attendant  or  mourner  at  a  fu- 
neral. Walt.  Scott. 

SA  ULT  (soo),  n.     [Old  French  for  saut,  a  leap.] 

A  name  of  the  rapids  in  some  rivers,  as  the  Sault 
de  St.  Marie.  Bartlett. 

SAUL,  n.    The  name  of  an  East  Indian  timber  tree 

(Shorea  robusta),  much  used  for  building  purposes; 

it  is  close  grained  and  heavy,  of  a  light  brown  color, 

not  so  durable,  but  stronger  and  tougher  than  teak. 

"Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SXV'E-LOY,  n.    A  kind  of  dried  sausage. 

Simmonds.    "Thackeray. 

SAVING,  prep.  [Truly  a  participle.]  With  the 
exception  of;  in  favor  of;  as,  "saving  your  rever- 
ence." Shakes. 

SA-  VO  Y'ARD,  11.    An  inhabitant  of  Savoy  in  Italy. 

SAW,  v.  i.     [add.]    To  play  upon  or  hoax.     [Am.] 
Bartlett. 

SAW-FRAME,  n.  In  a  saw-mill,  the  frame  in 
which  the  saw  is  set  for  moving  up  and  down. 

Tomlinson. 

SAW-TOOTH,  a.  In  bot.,  having  teeth  shaped  like 
those,  of  a  saw  ;  serrate.  A.  Gray. 

SAX-IF'RA-GANT,  n.    [L.  saxum,  and  frango,  to 
break.] 
That  which  breaks  or  destroys  stones.         Cole. 

SCXB'LINGS, ».  pi.  Fragments  or  chippings  of  stone; 
spelt  by  llalliwell,  Scablines. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SCALE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  spread  abroad,  as  to  scale  a 
story.  Shakes. 

SCALE,  v.  i.    To  give  the  means  of  ascent;  as,  "the 
stair  that  scaled  by  steps  of  God  to  heaven's  gate." 
Milton. 

SCALE'-BEAM,  11.    Tho  lever  or  beam  of  a  balance. 
Clarke. 

SCALE'-PXN,  n.  The  pan  for  holding  articles  to  be 
weighed  by  a  weighing-scale.  Tomlinson. 

SCA-LE'NO-HE-DEON,  n.  In  crystallography,  a 
pyramidal  form  under  tho  rhombohedral  system, 
in  which  the  pyramids  are  six-sided  and  the  faces 
are  scalene  triangles.  Dana. 

SCAL'LOP^D  (skol'lupt),  p.  a.  [add.]  Scalloped 
oysters,  in  cookery,  are  opened  oysters  baked  with 
crumbs  of  bread  strewed  over  the  surface.  This 
was,  at  first,  literally  done  in  distinct  scallop  shells, 
and  afterward  in  a  dish  for  the  purpose  called  a 
scallop,  whence  the  name.  Miss  Leslie, 

SCXLP,  n.  [add.]  In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  to  a 
bed  of  oysters  or  muscles.  Hugh  Miller. 

SCXLP'EI-FOEM,  a.     [L.  scalprum,  a  chisel.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  chisel ;  as,  scalpriform  in- 
iors.  B.  'Owen. 

SCXM'PEE,  n.    Act  of  hasty  running;  flight. 

SCXMP'ISH,  a.  Of  or  like  a  scamp ;  as,  scampish 
conduct.  Hui-V)nt. 

SCAN-DI-NA'VI-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Scandinavia, 
or  ancient  Sweden  and  Norway.  Used  also  as  a 
noun.  Sinding. 


SCO 


SCA'PI-FORM,  a.    Eesembling  a  scape,  or  flower- 
stem,  a.  Gray. 
SCAR,     )  n.    A  bare  and  broken  place  on  a  side  of  a 
SCAUE,  f    mountain,  or  in  the  high  bank  of  a  river; 
a  precipitous  bank  of  earth. 

llalliwell.    Jamieson. 

"  O  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  sear, 
The  horns  of  Efflaud  faintly  blowing."       Tennyson. 
"  She  is  won,  we  are  gone  over  bank,  brush  and  scaur, 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,  quolh  young  Lochinrar." 

SCAR'LESS,   a.      "Without  scars,   unwounded;    as, 
"  safe  and  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind.'1 

Drummond. 
SCAEP,  v.  t.    To  cut  down  like  the  scarp  of  a  forti- 
fication. 
SCXR'RY,  a.    Bearing  scars ;  pertaining  to  scars. 
Wright. 
2.  Noting,  or  full  of,  precipices.    [Craven  Gloss.] 
llalliwell. 
SCEL'I-DO-THEEE,   n.      [Gr.    o-xeAts,    tSog,    crook- 
legged,  and  employ,  beast.] 

A  fossil  quadruped  of  the  genus  Sceledotherium, 
related  to  the  sloth,  of  which  several  species  are 
known.  Dana. 

SCENE'FTJL,  a.  Having  much  of  scenery  or  imagery. 

Collins. 
SCENE'-SHIFT'EE,  n.    One  who  moves  the  scenes, 

&c,  in  a  theater. 
SCENE'-SHlFT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  changing  the 

_scenes,  &c,  in  theaters. 
SCIIAH.    SeeSnAH. 
SCHEME'FUL,  a.    Abounding  in  schemes  or  plans. 

„    „  Allen. 

SCHfiNK'-BEEE  (shjnk-),  «.    A  mild  German  beer, 
so  called  from  Ger.  schenken,  to  pour  out,  because 
put  on  draft  soon  after  it  is  made. 
SCIIET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  oWts,  the  habit  of  the  body.] 
Pertaining  to  tho  habit  of  the  body;   constitu- 
tional. Ash. 
SCIIIE-DXM'  (ske-dain'),  n.    Holland  gin,  so  called 
from  a  town  where  much  of  it  is  made. 

Simmonds. 
SCEIZ'O-PODS,   n.  pi.    [Gr.  o-x^w,  to  split,  and 
wous,  a  foot.] 

The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  macroural  crusta- 
ceans, whose  legs  have  each  an  accessory  jointed 
branch,  so  as  to  appear  double.  Dana. 

SCHNXPS  (shnaps),  n.    [Dutch.]    Holland  gin. 
SCHO-LXSTIC, a.  [add.]    Oforbelonginstoaschool 
or  school  education  ;  as,  "it  is  not  our  intention  to 
follow  tho  youth  in  his  scholastic  career." 

Conybeare.     Thackeray. 
SCHOOL,   a.     Pertaining   to  a  school;  taught  in  a 
school;  as,  "books  of  metaphysics,  school-i\\x\n\U\ 
_and  natural  philosophy."  Locke. 

SCIIOEL'OUS  (shorl'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing schorl;  as,  schorlous  beryl.  Dana. 
SCIIOTTISCHE  (shot'teesh),  n.     [Fr.]     A   kind  of 

dance  and  the  music  appropriate  to  it. 
SCllOR'LY  (shor'ly),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing 

schorl ;  as  shorly  granite. 
SCHEODE,  n.    See  Escrode. 
SCI'EN-TIST,  n.    One  learned  in  science ;  a  savant ; 

as,  an  enthusiastic  scientist.  Gould. 

SCIN-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  [add.]  The  twinkling  or 
tremulousuess  of  light;  as,  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Mchol. 
SCIS'SOE-TAIL  (siz'zur-talel,  n*  A  name  given  to 
a  South  American  bird  (MUrulus  forficatus),  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  fly-catchers.  It  has  a 
forked  tail,  which  it  opens  and  shuts  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  when  turning  swiftly  on  the  wing. 

Ogilvie. 
SCLE'RO-SKEL'E-TON,  n.    Name  given  to  parts  of 
the  bony  material  of  the  skeleton,  developed  in  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  &c.  B.  Owen. 
SCLE-EOTAL,  n.    In  osteol.,  the  eye-capsule  bone 

of  a  fish.  B.  Owen. 

SCLE'EOUS  (skle'rus),  a.    Hard,  bony ;  as,  sclerous 

structure.  Dana. 

SCOM'BEE,  n.    [Gr.  ovccVftw.]     The  mackerel,  a 
genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  type  of  the  fa- 
mily Scomberidce.  Cuvier. 
SCOM'FISU,  v.  t.  or  «.  i.    To  suffocate  or  stifle. 

W.  Scott.      Wright. 
SCORE,  v.  t.     [add.]    To  cut  as  with  a  whip,  to  cas- 
tigate or  chastise. 
\    In    geol.,    t< 
scratches;  as,  the  rocks  of  Nev 
states  West,  were  scored  in  the  Drift  Epoch. 
Dana. 
SCOE'EE,  11.    no  or  that  which  cuts  or  scores;  one 
who  keeps  tally,  as  in  cricket  or  other  games. 

Ogilvie. 
SCOE'ING,  «.    A  whipping;  a  castigation,  &c.    In 
geol.,  drift  scratches. 


X,    E,    &c,    long.—X,    fi,    &c,  short.— CAEE,    EAR,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BlED ;    MOVE, 
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SCR 


,s<V>i;'i>r-OID, 
S€0E-PI-01D'AL, 

rescence  curved  o 

tail  of  a  scorpion. 
SCOITRG'ING  (skur'jing),  n. 

punish: 


a.     Scorpion-like.     In  hot.  liw- 
ing  the  main  axis  of  an  inilo- 
concinnate  at  the  end,  like  the 
Ilenslow. 
severe    lashing; 
Richardson. 
SCOUE'ING,  a.    [add.]    Scouring-power,  the  power 
of  a  stream   of   water  to   clear    away    rubbish,    as 
from  tin-  mouth  of  a  river,  Ac.       App.  Mech.  Dirt. 
S60WL'ING,  «,     The  act  of  contracting  the  brows 

in  aullenness  or  displeasure.  Ash. 

SCRAP/BUNG,  to.     Tho  act  of  scraping  or  scratch- 
ing; the  act  of  seizing  and  struggling  for  any  thing. 
B€EAG,  n.     [add.]     The  neck  of  mutton.    Wright. 
SCEAU'-NECK-ffD  (-nckt),  a.    Having  a  long  thin 

neck. 
SCRX.M'BL/7D,  p.  a.    Scrambled  eggs,  in  cookery, 
are  eggs   broken   into   a  dish   and   scrambled,   or 
mixed  confusedly  into  a  mass,  which  is  then  cooked 
brown  with  butter  in  a  heated  iron  vessel. 

Cookery  Bool: 
3-eRlNK'T,  to.  Thin.  [Scotch.]  John 'Wilson. 
SCUAP-I'RON,  TO,     A  collective  term  for  pieces  of 

wrought  iron  to  be  re-manufactured.  Francis. 
Sei!  \  I'-l'KON,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  scrap-iron. 
S€ElTCH,  v.  t.     [add.]    To  mark  with  scratches  or 

erasures;  as,  to  scratch  a  ballot.     [Am.] 
SCRATCII'ING,  «,     1.  The  act  of  marking  or  tear- 
ing with  something  sharp,  as  the  nails. 

2.  Tho  art  of  writing  awkwardly;  bad  chirog- 
raphy.  More.    Richardson.' 

SCRATCH'-BRUSH,  to,  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  fine 
steel  or  brass  wires,  bound  tightly  in  the  center 
with  the  ends  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  stiff  brush  for  scratching  and  cleaning  metals  pre- 
paratory to  gilding  or  silvering.  TomUnson. 
SCRAWL'ING,  to,     The  act  of  writing  or  marking  in 

a  clumsy  or  unskillful  manner.  Clarke. 

SCRE  AK'ING,  ra.    A  shrill  or  grating  noise. 
SCREE,  n.     A  precipice  or  sear;  as,  screes  of  granite. 

Ilalliwell.     O.JCings/ei/. 
SCREECIITNG,  n.     The  act  of  crying  out,    as  in 
terror  or  anguish.  Ash. 

2.  A  shrill  or  sharp  cry;   as,  tho  screeching  of 
an  owl. 
S6REED,  n.    [Jamieson  connects  it  with  A.  S.  screa- 
dian,  to  separate  or  break  off,  and  hence  with  tho 
Gaelic  scread,  an  outcry.] 

A  breach  or  rent;  a  breaking  forth  into  a  loud 
shrill  sound ;  as,  martial  screeds. 

Rums.    Rev.  J.  Nichols. 
2.  A  harangue ;  a  long  tirade  on  any  subject. 
The  old  carlo  pao  thi-m  ft  screed  of  doctrine  j  ye  mignl  have 
heard  him  a  mile  down  the  wind.  Walt.  Scott. 

SCREEN,  to.  [add.]  Fire-screens,  in  naval  affairs, 
are  partitions  of  baize,  flannel,  &c,  placed  for- 
ward of  the  after  magazine  passage  in  action,  or 
when  the  magazine  is  opened.  Totten. 

SCKEENTNG,  n.  Tho  act  of  sifting  or  passing 
tilings  through  a  sieve.  Ash. 

2.  The  act  of  protecting  from  danger. 
SeREEN'INGS,  n.  pi.    Tho  refuse  matter  left  after 
sifting  coal,  ashes,  &c. 

■u),n.     Tadd.] 

dshed  with  a  curved  or 
the  water  in  the  manner  of  a 
screw.  TomUnson. 

2.  An  extortioner  or  usurer.  Ilalliwell. 

3.  A  small  paper  packet  of  tobacco.      Mayhew. 

4.  A  blemished  horse,  ono  which  though  useful 
as  a  hack  is  unsalable  to  persons  who  study  the 
perfect  appearance  of  the  animal.         Simmonds. 

SCREW'-DOCK,  n.  A  kind  of  graving-dock  in 
which  large  screws  form  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  for  raising  and  lowering  vessels. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SCREW-DRIVER,  n.  An  implement  for  turning 
screws.  Wright. 

SF I :  V.  W'-JACK,  n.  A  contrivance  for  raising  great 
weights  through  short  lifts  by  means  of  a  combined 
rack  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  stock  or  frame,  and 
moved  by  a  winch  or  handle.  TomUnson. 

SCREW-PILES,  n.  pi.  Tiles  used  to  support  light- 
houses, &c,  forced  into  the  ground  and  held  firmly 
there  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  screw  at  tho  lower  ex- 
tremity. Ogilvie. 

SCREW-PRO-PET/LEE,  I  n.     A    steam-vessel    pro- 

SCKEW-STISAM'ER,         f     polled  by  a  screw. 

SCRIB'BLE-MENT,  n.    Hasty  or  careless  writing. 
Foster. 

SCRIG'GLE,  v.  i.    To  twist  around,  to  writhe. 

,  Ilalliwell. 

SFKIM'MAGE,     ,„..       [Probably    a    corruption     of 

Sfc'EUM'MAGE,    \      skirmish.]      Former!,/,  a  skir- 
mish ;    now,  a  general  row  or  fight.     [  Var.  dial. 
ILtUiirell. 

Pryn-o  Ouffer  at,  tills 


Fled  full  fast,  and  1 


!  quoted  lt>/  llulliwtll. 


SCRIMP'ING,  pp.  and  a.  Noting  a  niggardly  man- 
ner ;  scanting. 

SCRlMP'ING,  to.  The  act  of  saving  in  a  niggardly 
manner.  Clarke. 

SCRiPT'UR-AL-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  scriptural.  R.  Breckinridge. 

SCRIPT'URE  (skript'yur),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Bible;  as,  the  Script'/tre  history.  Milton. 

SCROLLED  (skrold),  a.  Formed  like  a  scroll ;  con- 
tained in  a  scroll.  Ogilvie. 

SCRUB,  to.  Thick  short  bushes;  as,  tho  Australian 
scrub.  Ilowitt.     Gosse. 

SCRUB'BING,  to.  The  act  of  rubbing  with  a  view  to 
cleanse.  Ash. 

SCRUFF,  to.  [Qu.  connected  with  rough?]  The* 
nape  or  long  part  of  tho  neck  behind  ;  as,  to  take  a 
person  by  the  scrui/'<>(  his  neck.  Wright. 

SCRU-T1-NEER',  n.  [add.]  One  who  examines 
votes  at  elections,  as  of  certain  societies,  &c. 

SCRY,  to.  [From  scry  or  descry.]  A  flock  of  wild 
fowl.  Ilalliwell. 

SCtJF'FLING,  to.  Confused  contention  with  the 
hands ;  as,  "  nor  had  this  scuffling  an  end,  till  night 
was  begun."  Holland. 

SCUL'PIN,  to.  A  small  sea-fish  (Coitus  octodecim- 
ftpinusus)  common  on  the  American  coast. 

Mitchia. 

SCtJLPT'RESS,  to.  A  female  who  practices  the  art  of 
sculpture. 

SCULPT'U-RESQUE  (skulpt'yu-resk),  a.  After  the 
maimer  of  sculpture  ;  resembling  sculpture. 

Art  Journal. 

SetTM-MY,  a.    Covered  with  scum. 

SCUP,  to.  [D.  schop.]  A  name  for  swing,  still  re- 
tained among  tho  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  small  fish,  also  called  porgy. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

SCURF,  n.  [add.]  Scurf-like  membranous  minute 
scales  on  the  surface  of  some  leaves.        Uensloto. 

SCUTCII'ING,  to.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing 
flax ;  also  used  as  adj. 

SCU-TEL'LATE,         let.    [L.  sauteUa,  a  platter.] 

SCU'-TEL'LI-FORM,  \  In  hot.,  shaped  like  a  plat- 
Jer.  A.  Gray. 

SEA'-AD'DER,  to.  A  fish  ( Gasierosteus  spin  etch ia) 
of  the  British  seas,  of  an  elongated  and  slender  form 
with  fifteen  short  dorsal  spines,  and  the  entire  late- 
ral line  covered  with  carinated  scales. 

Oe/ifvie.     Cuvier. 

SEA'-BXE'EOW,  )  to.    The  egg-case  of  certain 

SE  A'-PIN'CUSH-ION,  f  fish,  as  the  skate  or  thorn- 
back,  which  is  often  thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Imp.  Add. 

SEA'-BEACII,  to.  A  beach  lying  along  the  sea;  as, 
_^'the  bleak  sea-beac7C  Longfellow. 

SEA'-BLUB'BEE,  ft.     A  marine  insect.      Ogilvie. 

SEA'-BRED,  a.    Brought  up  on  or  for  the  sea. 

Clarke. 

SEA'-BRtEF.     See  Sea-Letter. 

SE  A'-CLIFF,  n,     A  cliff  over  tho  sea.  Ltjell. 

SEA'-CU'CUM-BER,  to.  A  marine  animal  of  tho 
tribe  of  Holothuria,  a  division  of  Echinoderms; 
called  also  Bfiche  de  mcr.  It  is  common  in  tropical 
seas,  and  is  salted,  dried  and  carried  to  China  where 
it  is  used  as  an  edible  delicacy  under  the  name  of 
_trcpang.  Dana. 

SEA'-DY KE,  to.  A  dyko  or  wall  built  to  guard 
_against_the  sea. 

SEA'-GO'ING,  a.  Moving  or  sailing  by  sea;  as,sea- 
going  steamers. 

SEA'-IIARE,  to..    A  mollusk  of  the  group  Aplysia. 

SEA'-KING,  to.  The  same  as  Viking ;  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  piratical  squadrons  among  the  Danes  or  Nor- 
mans, who  passed  their  lives  in  roving  the  seas  in 
search  of  plunder  and  adventures.     Enci/c.  Am. 

SJSA'-LAN°'GUAGE,  ft.   The  terms  used  by  seamen. 

SEAM'-BLAST,  «.  A  blast  made  by  putting  tho 
powder  into  seams  or  cracks  of  rocks.        Ogilvie. 

SEAM'-LACE,  to.   A  lace  used  by  carriage-makers  to 

SEAM'LESS,   a.      Without  a  seam;    as,    "Christ's 

seamless  coat  all  of  a  piece."         Bishop  Taylor. 
SEAM'-PRfiSS'ER,  n.     In  agric,  a  heavy  roller  to 

press  down  newly  ploughed  furrows.  Simmonds. 
SEAN'NA-CIIIE,  1  ».  A  bard  among  the  Hiqhland- 
SEN'NA-CIIY,       |      ers  of  Scotland,  who  preserved 

_and  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  tribes. 
SEA'-PEN,  ft.     A  radiate  zoophyte  (Pcniiatula  phos- 
phorea),  bearing  sotno  resemblance  to  a  quill. 

C.  Ktngsley. 
SEA'-PlNK,  ft.     A  sea-plant  (Cerastiuin  repens  of 

_Linnams.)  Oailrie. 

SEA'-P(5R'€U-PINE,  ft.   A  fish  of  the  genus  Diodon 

whose  body  is  set  thickly  with  spines.         Dana. 


Si  AK'ING.  to.    The  act  of  burning  on  tho  surface. 

SKA'-SALT,  to.  Salt  made  by  the  evaporation  of 
_sea-wa'r.er. 

SEA'-SLUG.    See  Sea-cucumber. 

SEA'-SPI'DER,  to.     A  name  given  to  crabs  of  tho 
Maia  tribe,  having  the   body  nearly  triangular,  and 
the  legs  rather  slender  and  sometimes  quite  long. 
Dana. 

SEAT'ING,  to.    The  act  of  making  or  giving  a  seat. 
2.  The  material  for  making  seats;  as,  horse-hair 
_or  cane  sealing. 

SEA'-TURN,  «.     A  breeze  or  gale  from  tho  sea. 

Ash. 

SEA'-WAXL,  to.  A  wall  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  sea;  as,  "what  a  sea-wall  they  are,  these 
hills!"  C.  Kingsley. 

SEA'~wARE,  to.  A  name  given  to  the  sea-weed, 
&c,  thrown  up  on  the  shore,  and  used  as  manuro 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

SE-BA'OEOUS  (sc-ha'shus),  a.  [add.]  In  lot.,  look- 
ing like  wax,  tallow,  or  grease  ;  as,  the  sebaceous 
secretions  of  some  plants.  Ilenslow. 

2.  In  physinl.,  affording  fatty  secretions ;  as,  se- 
baceous follicles.  Carpenter. 

SE-P.IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  sebum,  tallow  or  wax,  and 
fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  vegetable  was.  Henslow. 

SECOND-HAND,  to.  The  hand  marking  the  sec- 
onds in  a  clock  or  watch. 

SEC'OND-STO'RY,  to.  In  America,  the  second 
range  of  rAmis  from  the  street-level.  This,  in  En- 
gland, is.  called  the  first  floor,  the  one  beneath 
being  the  ground  floor.  Thackeray. 

SEC-RE-TA'EI-AT,  «.  [Fr.]  The  office  of  a  secre- 
tary ;  the  place  where  a  secretary  transacts  busi- 
ness, keeps  records,  &c. 

Ileyse.    S.  Wells  Williams. 

SECEE-TA-EY,  to.     [add.]    A  writing  desk. 

SECRE-TA-RY,  to.  A  bird  of  South  Africa  (Serpen- 
tarius),  with  an  aquiline  head  and  beak,  the  legs  of 
a  crane,  and  a  lengthened  crest  and  tail.  It  lives 
almost  exclusively  on  the  larger  snakes,  which  it 
captures  with  much  skill,  and  from  hence  il  U  called 
the  snake  eater.  Icon.  Encyc. 

SE-CRE'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  concealment;  as,  a 
secretive  disposition. 

SEC'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  A  feeling  of  peculiar  interest 
in  some  one  section  of  a  country,  &c.    [Am.] 

SECTOR- AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sector ;  as,  a 
sectortil  circle. 

SEC-TO'EI-AL,  a.     [L.  secto,  to  cut.] 

Noting  a  form  of  cutting  teeth,  called  also  scis- 
sors teeth  because  the  corresponding  pair  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  play  against  each  other  like 
scissors  blades.  R.  Owen. 

SECtT-LAR,  a.  [add.]  In  science,  pertainingto  tho 
progress  of  ages,  or  to  time  in  its  whole  duration  ; 
appearing  or  accomplished  in  the  progress  of  time  ; 
as,  the  secular  refrigeration  of  the  globe. 

Dana. 

SE-C'EI-TY,  ft.  [add.]  A  person  who  becomes 
surety  for  another. 

SE-CC'PJ-TIES  (se-ku're-tizX  to,  pi.  Evidences  of 
debt,  as  bonds,  certificates  of  stocks,  &0. 

A.  Hamilton. 

SE-DE'Rl^vr,  to.  [L.  sedeo.]  Lit.,  they  sat ;  hence 
used  to  denote  a  sitting,  as  of  a  court  or  other  body. 
[Scotch.] 

SEED,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  seed  dozen,  to  sow  with  grass- 
seed.  Ogilvie. 

SEED'ING,  ft.     The  act  of  sowing  with  seed.    Ash. 

SEED'-WOOL,  ft,  Cotton-wool  not  yet  cleansed  of 
its  seeds.'  '[Southern  States.] 

SEEL'ING,  ft.     In  falconry,  the  closingofthe  eyelids 
of  a  hawk  by  passing  a  flno  thread  through  them. 
Craig. 

SKEM'LI-LY,  adv.  In  a  becoming  or  seemly  man- 
ner. 

SEF.U'SIIIP,  ft.     The  office  of  a  seer. 

SEE'SAW,  a.  Up  and  down  with  regular  alterna- 
tion ;"as,  a  see-saw  tone.  I.lm/il. 

SEETUTNi;,  ii.     The  slate  of  ebullition  or  boiling. 
Ash. 

SEG-MENT'AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  segment. 

SEVJ-MEN-TA'TION.  n.  The  act  or  process  of  di- 
viding into  segments;  a  self-division  into  segments 
as  a  result  of  growth.  Dana. 

SEO'RE-GATE,  v.i.    To  separate  from  a  mass  and 
llect  together  about  centers  or  along  lines  of  frac- 
re,  as  in  the  process  of  crystallization  or  solidifi- 
cation. Dana. 

SEO-UE-GATION,  ft,  [add.]  Separation  from  a 
mass  and  gathering  about  centers  or  into  cavities  at 
hand  through  cohesive  at  tract  ion  or  the  crystallizing 
process,  and  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  matter 
of  a  kind  to  collect  together.  "      Dana. 
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SEN 

SEID,  n.  [At.  prince.]  Name  of  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fatima  and 
Ins  nephew  AH.  Ma  loom. 

SEIS'MIG    (size'niik),    a.      [Gr.   p-ew/ups,   an  earth- 
quake.] 
Pertaining  to  earthquakes.  Dana. 

SE-LE'NO-CEN'TEI€,  a.  As  seen  or  estimated 
from  the  center  of  the  moon.  Dana. 

SEL-E-NOG'EA-PHEE,  n.    One  skilled  in  selenog- 

.  raphy,  or  a  description  of  the  moon's  surface. 

Wright. 

SELF'-€OM-MAND',  n.  Control  over  one's  own 
feelings,  temper,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-COM-PLA'CEN-CY,  n.  Satisfaction  in  one's 
own  character,  _pcrformances,  &e.  Foster. 

SELF'-€ON-TEOL',  n.    Eestraint  over  one's  self. 
Martineau. 

8ELF'-DEG-EA-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  effect  of 
lowering  or  debasing  one's  self.  Stearns. 

SELF'-DIS'CI-PLTNE,  n,  Correction  or  govern- 
ment of  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  improvement. 

Hall. 

SELF'-DIS-TEUST',  n.  Want  of  confidence  in  one's 
self.  Huntington. 

SELF'-EX-PO$'UEE  (eks-po'zhur),  n.  The  act  of 
laying  one's  self  open,  as  to  danger,  &c. 

Channing. 

SELF'-IM-POS-FD'  (-im-pozd'),  a.  Voluntarily  taken 
on  one's  self,  as  self-imposed  tasks.       Sheppard. 

SELF'-IX-DtJL'GENCE,  n.  Free  allowance  of  one's 
appetites,  passions,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-O-KIG'l-NA-TING,  a.  Beginning  with  or 
springing  from  one's  self.  Foster. 

SELF'-PLEAS.E'D  (pleezd),  a.  Noting  satisfaction 
with  one's  self;  as,  a  self-pleased  man. 

J.  M.  Mason. 

SELF'-POS-SESS.E'D'  (pos-sestO,  a.  Noting  com- 
posure of  minil,  manner,  ifcc.;  undisturbed. 

SELF'-EEG'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
regulate  one's  self.  Whewell. 

SELF'-EE-NUN-CI-A'TION  (-she-a'shun),  n.  The 
act  of  renouncing  or  setting  aside  one's  own  wishes, 
claims,  &c. 

SELF'-EE-PEOACH',  n.  The  act  of  condemning 
one's  self.  Clarke. 

SELF'-RE-PEOV'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
reprove  or  censure  one's  self.  Shelley. 

SELF'-EE-VEAL'ING,  a.  Serving  to  reveal  one's 
self;  as,  self-revealing  actions.  II.  Bushnell. 

SELF'-SAC'EI-FlCE,  n.  The  act  of  yielding  up 
one's  person,  interests,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-SUS-TAIN'ING,  a.  Having  power  to  sustain 
itself;  as,  a  self-sustaining  business. 

SELF'-TOET'IJEE,  n.  The  act  of  inflicting  pain  on 
one's  self;  as,  the  self-torture  of  the  heathen. 

Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 

SELL,  v.  t.     [add.]     To 
he  found  himself  sold. 

SELL',  n.     An  imposition,  as  in  a  case  where  con- 
fidence has  been  reposed,  or  expectation  excited. 
Ilalliwell. 

SELL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eelating  to  a  sale ;  as,  the 
selling  price. 

2.  Imposing  on  by  a  trick ;  as,  selling  a  country- 
man. 

SEU'I-BAB-BAE'I€,  a.  Half  barbarous  or  un- 
civilized ;  as,  semi-barbaric  display. 

Wash.  Irving. 

SEM'I-BAE'BAR-ISM,  n.  A  state  of  being  'half 
barbarous  or  uncivilized.  Greeley. 

SKND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  transmitting.    Shakes. 

SEN'NET,  «..  A  particular  time  or  mode  of  martial 
music.  Johnson  on  Shakes. 

SEN-SA'TION-AL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  sensa- 
tionalism ;  as,  sensational  metaphysics.     Morell. 

SEN-SA'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  held  by 
Condillac  ami  falsely  ascribed  to  Locke,  that  our 
ideas  originate  solely  in  sensation.         JY.  Porter. 

SEN'SI-TlVE,  a.  [add.]  In  science  and  the  arts 
this  term  is  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  to  express 
a  capacity  of  being  very  easily  wrought  upon  and 
changed  by  certain  appropriate  agents;  as,  iodized 
silver  is  extremely  sensitive-  to  die  sun's  light; 
photographs  are  taken  on  sensitive  paper.     Xichut. 

SEN-SI-TlV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  sensitive,  used  chiefly  in  science  and  the 
arts;  as,  the  sensitivity  of  iodized  silver. 

J.  A.  Porter. 

SEN'S  I-TIZS'D,  a.  In  photog.,  to  render  sensitive, 
or  susceptible  of  being  easily  acted  on  by  the  sun's 
rays  ;  as  sensitized  paper  ;  a  sensitized-  plate. 

Monlthrop. 
[This  word,  though  not  regularly  formed,  is  the 
one  uniformly  used  by  photographers.] 

SEN'SO-RY,  a.  Of  or  connected  with  sensation  ;  as, 
sensory  nerves.  Dunglisnn. 
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SEN'Stt-OCS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sensuous  manner. 

SEN'SU-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sen- 
suous. Westm.  Rev. 

SEN'TEN-CING,  n.  The  act  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence. 

SEN-TEN-Tl5S'I-TY  (-shos'i-ty),  n.  [add.]  The 
quality  of  being  sententious.  Ash. 

SEN-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  or  by 
means  of  sentences.  Clarke. 

SEN'TI-EN-CY,  n.  The  faculty  of  perception  ;  feel- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

SEN'TI-NEL,  v.  t.  To  watch  over  like  a  sentinel; 
_as,  "  to  sentinel  enchanted  ground."     Walt.  Scott. 

SE'PAL/i'D  (se'pald),  a.    Having  a  sepal.     Clarke. 
►SEP'AL-INE,  a.    Eelating  to  sepals.        A.Gray. 

SEP'AL-OUS,  a.    Having  or  relating  to  sepals. 

SEP'A-EA-TED,  a.  [add.]  Separated  ftoioers,  in 
hot.,  are  those  which  have  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers,  one  kind  having  only  stamens,  the 
other  only  pistils,  or  imperfect  stamens.  They  are 
also  called  imperfect  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

SEP'A-EA-TIVE,  a.  Belonging  to  or  promoting  sep- 
aration; as,  the  "separative  virtue  of  extreme 
_cold."  Boyle. 

SE'PECK,  n.  The  current  coin  of  Cochin-China 
made  of  tutenag  and  worth  about  a  mill  of  our  cur- 
rency. Simmonds. 

SEPT'-XNG'GLE,  n.  A  figure  with  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles.  Ash. 

SEPT' ATE,  a.      [L.  septum,  a  partition.] 

Iii&o*.,notingdivinion  bv  partitions.    A.  Gray. 

SEP-TEM'VIRS,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  board  of  seven 
men  associated  in  some  office;  as,  the  septemvir 
epulones,  who  had  charge,  among  the  Eomans,  of 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Craig. 

SEP-TEM'VI-EATE,  n.    The  office  of  septemvir. 

SEP'TEN-ATE,  a.    Having  parts  in  sevens. 

A.  Gray. 

SEP'TU-LATE,  a.  Having  imperfect  or  spurious 
septa.  Ilenslow. 

SEP'TU-PLE'D,  a.     Multiplied  by  seven. 

Herschel. 

SE-QUEN'TIAL  (-shal),  a.  That  succeeds  or  follows 
in  order.  Clarke. 

SE-QUES'TEA-TED.     See  Sequestered. 

SE-qTES'TEA'TING.     See  Sequestering. 

SERE,  n.  An  old  term  for  an  affection  of  the  throat 
producing  irritation  of  the  lungs;  as,  "  whose  lungs 
are  tickled  o'  the  sere."  Shakes. 

SEE-E-NAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  performing  a  sere- 
nade, pp.  and  a.  Performing  a  serenade ;  as  a 
serenading  party. 

11™?'     }»•    SccSeredo*. 

SE'EI-AL,  a.  [add.]  In  bol.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
_rows.  A.  Gray. 

SE'RI-ATE,  a.    The  same  as  Serial. 

SE'EI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  series  or  regular  order ;  as, 
arranged  serially,  or  published  serially. 

SE-E5T'I-NOrjS,  a.     [L.  serus,  late.] 

Inbut,  happening  later  in  a  season  than  is  custom- 
ary with  allied  species.  A.  Gray. 

SER-PEN'TI-NOUS,  a.  Eelating  to  or  like  serpen- 
tine; as,  serpentinous  in  character.  De  La  Beche. 

SEE-EU-LA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  notched 
minutely  like  a  fine  saw.  Wright. 

SERV'A-BLE,  a.   That  can  be  served.  Mackintosh. 
2.  That  can  be  preserved.  Ash. 

SERVER,  n.    One  who  serves ;  as,  an  image-.<w?>e>\ 
Tyndall. 
2.  A  waiter  for  carrying  things  on  ;  a  salver. 

SER'VI-AN,  a.  Belonging  to"  Servia,  a  part  of 
Turkey,    n.  An  inhabitant  of  Servia.  Craig. 

SERVICE-BER'RY,  n.  A  wild  fruit  of  North  Ame- 
rica, often  used  for  food,  and  described  as  a  cross  be- 
tween the  cranberry  and  black  currant. 

Sir  Geo.  Simpson. 

SERVICE-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  connecting  mains  with 
a  dwelling,  as  in  teas-pipes,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

SERVING,  n.    The  process  of  winding  or  casing  a 
rope  with  canvas  or  yarn  to  guard  against  friction. 
Simmonds. 

SES-TET'TO,  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  music  designed  for 
six  voices  or  instruments.     Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

SET,  n.  [add.]  Direction  or  course,  as  the  set  of  a 
current.  Totten. 

SK'TA,  n.  [L.]  In  bot.,  a  bristle  or  slender  body 
like  a  bristle.  A.  Gray. 

SET'-BOLT,  n.  In  ship-building,  an  iron  pin  or 
bolt  for  fitting  planks  closely  together.        Craig. 

SE-TIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  gero,  to 
bear.] 
In  nat.  hist.,  covered  with  bristles.  Dana,. 

SET'-OUT,  n.    A  display,  as  of  plate,  &c.     Clarke. 

SET'TING-POLE,  n.  An  iron-pointed  pole  for  push- 
ing boats  along  in  shallow  water.    [Am.]   Baftle.it. 
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SET'TING-EULE,  n.    Among  printers,  the  same  as 

cnmpnsijig-ruje.  Hansard's  Typ. 

SET'TLING-DAY,  n.    A  day  for  settling  accounts; 

_as,  iji  the  stock-market.        '  Simmonds. 

SE'TTJLE,  n.    A  small  short  hair  or  bristle.  Dana. 
SET'U-LOSE,  a.    Bearing  setules.  Dana. 

AGE   (sii'aje),  n.     The  matter  carried  off  by 
ers;  also  sometimes  used  for  sewerage. 

Tomlinson.     C.  A'ine/sley. 
SEW'ING-MA-CIli'NE'  (-sheen),  n.    A  machine  for 
performing  sewing  with  great    lapidity  and  exact- 
ness. Appleton's  MeeJi.  Diet. 
SEX'-DIG'I-TISM,   «.      The    state    of   having    six 

hand,  or  six  toes  on  a  foot.      Ogilvie. 
SEX'TO,  n.     [L.]     A  size   of  book  made  by  folding 

sheet  into  sis  leaves.  Clarke. 

S  i  I  \  P.'BLE,  n.    A  kind  of  crooked  sword  or  hanger. 

Walt.  Scott. 
SHAFT'- IlQESE,  n.    The  horse  that  works  between 
the  shafts  of  a  carriage ;  called  also  shafter. 

Craig.    Hmcitt. 
SHAFT'ING,  n.    A  term  applied  to  the  whole  body 

of  shafts  in  a  mill,  &c.,  taken  collectively. 
SIIAG'BAEK,  n.     A  name  in  New  England  for  a 

kind  of  walnut-tree  and  its  fruit.  Bartlett. 

SIIAG'-EAE.E'D  (eerd),  a.      Having    shaggy  ears; 

as,  " a  shag-eared  villain."  Shakes. 

SHAKES,  n.  pi.    A  familiar  term  in  America  for  the 

fever  and  ague.  Bartlett. 

SHAKES-PE'EE-AN,    a.      Like    or    pertaining    to 

Shakespeare. 
SHAK'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  shaky. 
SHAK'Y,   ok     [add.]     Shaking  or   trembling;   as,  a 
shaky  spot  in  a  marsh  ;  a  shaky  hand. 

Tfiackerai/. 
SHAL'LOW-P  A/TED,  o.  Weak  in  intellect ;  foolish. 

Ogilvie. 
SHAME,  n.     [add.]     Decency  or.  decorum  ;  as, "  have 

you  no  maiden  shame."  Shakes. 

SHAM'SHOO.     See  Samshoo. 

SHXN'NY,  11.  A  familiar  name  for  a  small  fish  (Pho- 
lis  subfurcatus),  which  lurks  under  stones  and 
weeds.  Storer.    C.  Kingsley. 

SHANK'-BEEE,  )  „      _ 
SHENK'-BEEE,  \ See  Sciienk-Beer. 
SHANK'ING,   a.     In   vineries,  becoming    diseased 
with  a  moist  gangrene,  which  attacks  the  footstalks 
of  grapes.  _  Dana. 

SHAEE'-BEAM,  n.     The  part  of  the  plow  to  which 
Ogilvie. 
[add.]    Fig.,  a  keen  con- 


A  long,   sharp,   flal-bot- 


the  share  is  attached. 
SHARP'-SHOOT'ING,  n. 

test  of  wit  or  argument. 
SHAEP'IE   (shar'py),   «• 

tomed  sail-boat.     [Jim.] 
SHATH'MONT, 

six  inches. 
SHAVE,  v.  i.  To  use  a  razor  for  removing  the  beard ; 

to  cut  closely  ;  to  be  hard  and  severe  in  a  bargain. 
SHAVE,?!,.    A  thin  slice.         Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

2.  A  cutting  of  the  beard.  Ogilvie. 

3.  An  exorbitant  cutting  down  or  discount  on  a 
note,  ifcc.,  for  cash  in  hand.     [Am.] 

SHAVING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  dealing  closely  in 
a  bargain  ;  fleecing. 

SHAWL,  v.  t.  To  wrap  in  a  shawl ;  as,  to  shaicl  a 
lady. 

SH  AWffi  (shauz),  n.  pi.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  vege- 
ta'iilos,  as  of  potatoes,  turnips.  &c. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

SHEEL'ING,  In.    A  hut  or  small  cottage  ;  especially 

SlIIEL'ING,  |  for  shepherds,  or  for  those  who  carry 
on  the  dairy-business  at  points  remote  from  the 
farm-house,  during  the  summer.         John  Wilson. 

SHEEP'-FAC^D  (faste),  a.  Excessively  bashful; 
sheepish.  _  Clarke. 

SHEEP'-EUN.     See  Siieep-walk. 

SHEEP'  TICK,  n*  An  insect  of  the  family  Ilippo- 
boscidae,  common  in  pasture  grounds  in  early  sum- 
mer. It  fixes  its  head  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  ex- 
tracting the  blood,  and  leaving  a  large  tumor. 

Imp.  Add. 

SHEER,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  start  aside ;  as,  the  horse 
sheers  badly. 

SIIEET'-LTGIIT'NING,  n.  Lightning  that  Dashes 
in  broad  gleams. 

SHEET'-ZINC,  n.     Zinc  rolled  into  sheets. 

SHELL,  v.  t.  To  attack  with  bomb-shells;  as,  to 
shell  a  fortification.  Lond.  Times. 

SHELL'-JACK'ET,  n.    An  undress  military  jacket. 
Simmonds.     Thaekera  y. 

SHELL'ING.  n.  The  act  of  attacking  with  shells; 
as,  the  shelling  of  a  city. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  removing  shells;  as,  the 
shelling  of  oysters. 

3.  Tlie  act 'or  process  of  covering  with  shells  ;  as, 
the  shelling  of  a  road-way. 

SIIELL'-LTME,  n.  Lime  obtained  by  burning  the 
shells  of  ovstcrs,  <fcc 


A,    E,   &c,   long.— A,  1,    &o.,  sliort.— CARE,    FAR,   LAST,    FALL,   WHAT;    TnfiEE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIED ;    MOVE, 
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SHELVE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  furnish  with  shelves;  as, 
to  shelve  a  library.  Wright. 

2.  Fig.,  to  lay  on  the  shelf  or  put  aside  with  a 
view  to  prevent  re-appearance;  as,  to  shelve  a 
claim.  Ogilvie. 

SHELVING,  re.     The  net  of  laying  on  the  shelf. 
2.    The  shelves  of  a  room,  &c,  collectively. 

SIlElt'RY-€OT$'BLER,  re.  A  beverage  prepared  with 
sherry-wine,  &c.  Simmonds.    Dickens. 

SHET'LAND-PO'NY,  re.  A  small  species  of  pony, 
originally  from  the  Shetland  Isles.  Booth. 

SHE  T'TAN  (shl'tan),  re.  In  Jfoham.  mylhol.,  a  de- 
mon or  jinne.  E.  W.  Lane. 

SHIFT' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  bo  shifted.         Ash. 

SIIIFT'Y,  a.     Alert;    readv  with  shifts   and  expe- 
dients; as,  "shift)/  ami  thrifty,  as  any  old  Greek." 
0.  '.  Kingsley.     Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

SHlM'MER-ING.  re.  A  gleam;  as,  "a  little  shim- 
mering of  light."  Chaucer. 

SIIIM'.NIER-ING,  a.    Noting  a  gleaming  or  glisten- 
ing; as,  "the  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream." 
Tennyson. 

SHIN,  v.  i.  To  run  about  borrowing  money  hastily 
and  temporarily  for  the  payment  of  one's  notes  at 
tin;  bank,  &c.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

SlIlN'DY,  re.     An  uproar  or  disturbance  ;  a  spree. 
Thackeray. 

SIIIN°'GLER,  re.  A  machine  for  shingling  puddled 
iron,  or  making  it  into  blooms. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SI1ING'GLING,  re.  A  process  in  making  wrought 
iron,  which  consists  i"  squeezing  or  hammering  the 
iron  after  it  has  been  through  the  puddling  furnace, 
to  make  it  into  blooms.     Appleton's  Mich.  Diet. 

SIIIN'NEE,  n.  One  who  runs  about  borrowing 
money  temporarily,   to  meet  pressing  exigencies. 

SIIIN'NEY,  re,  A  boy's  game  called  also  hockey  or 
Inindy,  played  with 'knobbed  or  curved  sticks,  and 
a  knur  or  ball.  The  object  of  the  contending  par- 
ties is  to  drive  the  knur  over  a  line  agreed  on.  The 


SIIIN'NING,  re.  A  running  about  borrowing  money 
temporarily  to  meet  pressing  demands.     L4»z.] 

SHlN'-PLAS'TER,  re.  A  name  originally  given  dur- 
ing a  suspension  of  specie  payments  to  notes  under 
one  dollar,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  small 
change  which  had  disappeared.    [Am.]     Bartlett. 

SIIIN'TY,  re.  A  variety  of  golf,  a  Scotch  game; 
also  the  club  used  in  the  game.  Jamieson. 

SHIP'-BREAK'ER,  re.  One  who  breaks  up  vessels 
when  unfit  for  further  use.  Ogilvie. 

8HIPM3A-NA.L',  re.  A  canal  for  the  passage  of  ships. 

SHIP'-LET-TER,  n.  A  letter  conveyed  by  a  ship, 
not  a  mail-packet.  Clarke. 

SHIP'- YARD,  re.    A  yard  where  ships  are  built  or 

S 1 1 1  It  It  (shir),  re.  An  insertion  of  cord  (usually  elas- 
tic) between  two  pieces  of  cloth.  Simmonds. 

SHiltRtfD  (shird),  a.  A  term  applied  to  articles 
having  a  cord  (usually  clastic)  inserted  between 
two  pieces  of  cloth  ;  as,  shirred  suspenders. 

Wright. 

SHoADTNG,  I  n.     The  method  of  tracing  veins  of 

SHOD'ING,     i      metal,  by  shoads,  or  otherwise. 
_  1'ryce.     Lie/child. 

SHOAL  (shole),  v.  t.  Among  seamen,  vessels  are 
said  to  shoal  their  water,  as  they  advance  into  that 
which  is  less  deep.  Marryatt. 

SHOCK,  re.    [add.]    A  thick  mass  of  short  hair. 

SIIOD'DY,  re.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by  "dev- 
iling" refuse  woolen  goods,  old  stockings,  rags, 
druggets,  &c.     It  differs  from  ,nnntr>  in  bring  of  an 


SHOOTTNG-BOX,  re.  A  small  house  in  the  country 
for  use  in  the  shooting-season. 

John  Wilson.    Simmonds. 

SHOOT'ING- STICK',  n.  A  tapering  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  by  letter-press  printers  to  drive  up  the 
quoins  in  tho  chase.  Hansard's  Typ. 

SIIOP'-KEEP-ING,  re.  The  act  or  business  of  keep- 
In"  a  shop.  Ash. 

SIIOR'AGE,  re.     Duties  on  goods  when  landed. 

Ogilvie. 

SIIORE'WARD,  adv.  Toward  the  shore;  as,  to 
sail  shoreward.  Coleridge. 

SIIOT'-TOW-ER,  re.     A  lofty  tower  for  making  shot 
by  dropping  from  its  summit  melted  lead,  which 
cools  in  the  descent  and  is  received  into  water, 
Tomlinson. 
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SiloT'-WIN-DOW,  re.  A  window  projecting  from 
the  wall.  Wrights  Prow.  Diet. 

Ritson,  quoted  by  Halliwell,  explains  it  as  a  win- 
dow that  opens  and  shuts;  and  Wad  row  describes 
it  as  a  window  of  shutters  made  of  timber  and  a  few 
inches  of  glass  above  them. 

SHOUL'DER-BLOCK,  n*    Among  ship-wrighU,  a 
large  single  block  left  almost  square  at  the  upper 
end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  sheave. 
Totten. 

SnOVEL-FUL  (shuv'vl-),  a.  As  much  as  a  shovel 
will  hold.    "  *      Ogilvie. 

SIIOVE'-GROAT  (grawt),  n.   A  kind  of  game  played 
by  shoving  or  sliding  pieces  of  money  on  a  board. 
Strutt.     Shakes. 

SHOVEL-HAT,  re.  A  broad-brimmed  hat  turned 
up  at  tho  sides  and  projecting  in  fi  out like  a  shovel; 
worn  by  clergymen  of  the  English  Church. 

Thackeray. 

SI(<'>V/:7L'ING(shuv'vl-ing),re.  The  act  of  throwing 
with  a  shovel. 

SHOVING  (shuv'ing),  pp.  and  a.    Pushing  forward. 

SHOVING  (shuv'ing),  n.  The  act  of  pushing  for- 
ward. 

SHOWMAN,  re.    One  who  exhibits  shows. 

Tliackeray. 

SIIltED'DY,  a.    Composed  of  shreds. 

SIIRLWD'LY  (shrude'ly),  adv.  Sharply;  "  the  air 
bites  shrewdly?  Shakes. 

SHREWISH  (slmVish),  a.  Having  the  temper  of  a 
shrew,  or  peevish,  turbulent  woman.       Melville. 

SHRILL'ING,  a.  Having  an  acute,  piercing  effect ; 
as,  "shrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit."        Tennyson. 

SHRILL'-TONGUED  (-tungd),  a.  Having  a  shrill 
voice;  as,  "thy  cheek  pays  shame  when  shrill- 
tongued  Fulvia  scolds."  Shakes. 

SHRIMP'ER,  re.  A  fisherman  who  catches  shrimps 
with  a  dredge-net  on  the  shore.  Simmonds. 

SHRIMP'ING,  re.    The  act  of  catching  shrimps. 

SHRINE,  v.t.  To  place  in  a  shrine;  to  enshrine;  as, 
"Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  sovereign's  breast." 

Spenser. 

SHRIVEN  (shriv'vn),  pp.  [From  Siirive.]  Having 
been  confessed. 

SHROTJD'LESS,  a.    'Without  a  shroud;  as,  "where 
a  mangled  corpse  lies  shroudless,  unentombed." 
Dodsley. 

SIIUN'NING,  re.    The  act  of  avoiding. 

SHUNT,  n.  [Abridge-d  from  shun  it.)  In  railways, 
a  turn  off  to  a  side  or  short  rail  that  the  principal 
rail  may  be  left  free.  Wright. 

SHUT,  v.  t.  [add.]    To  shut  off,  to  exclude,  as  to  shut 
off  steam.     To  get  shut  of  a  tiling,  is  to  get  rid  of  it, 
to  get  it  thrown  or  cast  clear  away.   Richardson. 
_15y  some  it  is  written  to  get  shot  of. 

SHUT  E,  re.  [Fr.  chute.]  A  passage  for  sending  or 
shooting  things  down ;  also  a  place  in  a  river  so 
contracted  as  to  deepen  the  water,  through  which 
rafts,  &c.,  are  sent  or  shot.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

SHUT'TEE-LESS,  a.    Without  a  shutter. 

Beckford. 

SHY,  0.  t.     To  throw  sideways  or  with   a  careless 
jerk;  to  fling  ;  as,  to  shy  a  stone.     [Var.  dial.] 
Halliwell. 

SHY,  re.     Aside-throw;  a  fling;  as, — 


re.  pi.  the  peo- 


Craig. 
Walt.  Scott. 


SIIY'ING,  a.  Apt  to  start  aside  or  sheer;  as,  a  slic- 
ing horse.  Wright. 

SI-AM-ESE',  a.     Pertaining  to 
pleofSiam. 

SIB,  re.    A  blood  relation. 

SIB,  a.    Related  by  blood. 

He  is  no  fuei-y  born,  ne  3/6  nt  all 

To  olfes.  Spcnstr. 

SI-BK'EI-AN,  a*  [add.]  Siberian  dog,  a  variety 
of  dog  distinguished  by  having  its  ears  erect,  anil 
the  hair  of  its  body  and  tail  very  long;  it  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  steadiness,  docility  and  endur- 
ance of  fatigue  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught. 
Imp.  Add. 

SIB'I-LANCE,  re.     A  hissing  sound.  Clarke. 

SIB'I-LOUS,  a.    Noting  a  hissing  sound.     Ogilvie. 

SIS.  [L.]  Thus  ;  this  word  is  now  sometimes  used 
in  quoting  from  others  with  a  view  to  call  atten- 
tion ;  as,  the  author  states  "  that  there  are  4000  dif- 
ferent words  {sic)  in  Arabic  for  the  word  camel." 
The  word  sic  is  here  introduced  to  show  the  quota- 
tion has  been  rightly  given. 

SlK'CA,  a.  [llin.]  A  term  formerly  much  applied 
to  tho  rupee,  an  Enst-Indian  coin,  during  the  year 
after  its  coinage  ;  after  this  it  was  called  sonailt  or 
sunat.  Simmonds. 

SICK'EN-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  sicken  or 
disgust.  Willis. 

SICK'EN-INGS,  n.  pi.  Attacks  of  sickness  or  faint- 
ness.  John.  Wilson. 
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SlDE'-ARMS,  re.  pi.  Weapons  worn  on  the  left  side, 
as  sword,  bayonet,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SIDE'-LE'VKR  or  LEVER,  re.  In  marine  steam- 
engines,  a  lever  or  beam  working  at  the  side  of  an 
engine  (usually  one  on  each  side,  forming  a  pair) 
for  transferring  motion  from  the  piston  to  the 
crank.  Tomlinson. 

SI-DE'RE-AL,  a.  [add.]  Measured  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars;  as,  a  sidereal  year; 
measuring  or  relating  to  sidereal  time,  as  a  sidereal 
clock.  Herschel. 

SID'ER-O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  mS-opos,  iron,  and  p.av- 
Teia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  burning  straws  on  red-hot  iron, 
and  forming  conjectures  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.  Craig. 

SlDE'-SLEEVES,  re.  pi.     Large,  long  sleeves. 

Shaken 

SIDE'-YIEW  (-vu),  re.  A  view  on  or  from  one  side ; 
an  oblique  view.  Ogilvie. 

SIDE'-WIND,  n.  A  wind  from  one  side;  hence, 
metaphorically,  an  indirect  attack,  or  indirect 
means.  Wright.     Ogilvie. 

SI'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Approaching  sideways. 

Dickens. 

SIEGE'-TRAIN  (seej'trane),  re.  The  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  cannon,  mortars,  &c,  for  conducting  a 
siege. 

SIFT,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  sift  out,  to  search  or  find  out 
with  care,  as  if  by  sifting. 

SIFT'ING,  re.  The  act  of  separating  by  a  sieve  ; 
Jienee,  strict  search  or  scrutiny.  Ash. 

SIGHT  (site),  v.  t.  Among  seamen,  to  obtain  a  view 
of;  as,  to  sight  the  land.  Eane. 

SIGHT,  re.  [add.]  A  great  number;  as,  a  sight  of 
money.  [Once  in  good  use,  but  now  vulgar  in  Eng. 
and  Am.]  UalliweU. 

SIGIIT'-SEE-ING,  re.  The  visiting  of  objects  of 
curiosity. 

SIG'LA,  re.  pi.  [L.]  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
signs,  abbreviations,  letters,  or  characters  standing 
for  words,  &c,  such  as  are  found  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  on  coins,  medals,  &c. 

Savage's  Diet,  of  Print. 

SIG'NAL,  v.  t.  To  communicate  by  signals ;  as,  to 
signal  the  intelligence.  This  word  is  better  than 
signalize,  because  the  latter  has  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  making  illustrious. 

SIG'NAL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  signals;  com- 
municating by  signals ; — n.  The  act  of  making  sig- 
nals. 

SIG'NAL-IZE,  i!.  t.  This  word  has  been  somewhat 
used  to  denote  making  signals  by  flags,  «fcc,  but 
signal,  as  a  verb,  is  preferable. 

SIG-MOID'AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  sigmoidal  manner. 

SIG'NET-RING,  n.  A  ring  containing  a  signet  or 
private  seal.  ""   IlaUtck. 

SIG-NIF'I-€ANT,  re.  That  which  has  significance  ; 
a  token;  as,  "dumb  significants  proclaim  your 
thoughts."  '        Shakes. 

SIG-NIFT-€ATE,  re,  In  logic,  one  of  several  things 
signified  by  a  common  term.  Whutel;/. 

SIKHS  (siks),  n.  pi.  A  warlike  tribe  in  Northern 
India. 

SI'LEN-CING,  re.    The  act  of  putting  to  silence. 

SILK'-GOWN,  re.  The  dress  and  badge  of  one  who 
has  been  appointed  king's  or  queen's  counsel.  Such 
a  one  has  certain  rights  of  precedence  over  the  jun- 
ior barristers  who  wear  stuff-gowns. 

Lord  Campbell. 

SILT'ING,  re.  The  process  of  filling  up  with  mud, 
&c. ;  the  Silt  or  mud,  &c,  which  fills  in. 

SIL'VER-GRAY,  a.  Noting  a  bluish-gray  color 
with  a  silvery  luster  ;  as,  silver-gray  hair. 

SIL'VER-STICK.    See  Stick. 

SIL'VER-GRAIN.  a.  A  name  given  by  workmen 
to  the  lines  (called  by  botanists  medullary  rays) 
which,  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
may  be  seen  radiating  from  the  central  pith  to  the 
bark.  Craig. 

SIL'VER-TZE,  v.  t.    To  coyer  or  plate  with  silver. 
XI,  hoi. 
[This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  much  used  by 
photographers  in  reference  to  daguerreotype  plates; 
as,  a  silverized  plate,  the  silvering  of  a  plate,  &a] 

SfL'VER-Y,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  white  tinged  with 
bluish  gray,  and  possessing  a  metallic  luster. 

Henslow. 

ST-MARRE'.    See  SrMAR. 

SIM'MER-ING,  re.    The  act  of  boiling  gently. 

SIM'O-NIST,  n.  One  who  practices  or  defends  sim- 
ony. Craig. 

SlM'PER-F.R.  re.  One  who  smiles  in  a  silly  manner; 
as,  "a  simpercr  that  a  court  affords."        X  rill,. 

ST-MUL-TA-NE'I-TY.     See  BunTMAHWHFSHBSS. 
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t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


SLA 


SLU 


Sl-MUL-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [add.]  In  math,  equa- 
tions^ having  the  same  values  for  the  unknown 
quantities  of  two  or  more  equations  at  the  same 
time.    _  Dames'  Math.  Diet. 

Sl'NE-etjEE,  v.  t.    To  put  in  a  sinecure.   Ogilvie. 

SIN-CIP'I-TAL,  re.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sinciput ; 
as,  "the  parietal  boues  have  been  called  niueij,i/,i/." 
Dungliso 

SIN'EW-I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  bring 
sinewy.  Ash. 

SIN^'GLING-OUT,  re,    The  act  of  selecting. 

SING'G(J-L«iR,  re.  [add.]  In  gram.,  the  singular 
number.  Gibbs. 

SIN'IS-TRORSE,   a.     [L.  sinistrorsus,  toward  the 
left.] 
_    In  601!.,  turning  to  the  left.  A.  Gray. 

SIN'NING,  re.  The  act  of  committing  sin;  ppr.  and 
a.    Committing  sin. 

Sl'NUS,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  a  hollow  between  two 
projecting  lobes.  A.  Gray. 

SI'PHON,  re.  [add.]  In  eool.,  a  tube  of  a  membra- 
nous or  calcareous  nature,  traversing  the  septa  of 
a  chambered  shell ;  siphuncle.  Dana. 

SI'PIION-AL  (sl'fon-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

Sl-PIION-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Siphon-bearing,  as  the 
chambered  shells  of  the  Nautili,  &c.  Dana. 

SIS-MOM'E-TEE.     See  Seismometer. 

SIS-SOO',  n.  [Hind.]  A  valuable  timber-tree  of 
India  (Dahlha-r/in  «'«.'),  used  for  ship-building; 
its  color  is  a  light  grayish  brown  with  darker 
colored  veins.  In  structure  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  finer  species  of  teak,  but  it  is  tougher  ami  more 
elastic.    _  Appleton's Mech.  Diet. 

SIS-Y-PHE'AN  (sis-e-fe'an),  a.  Eelating  to  Sisy- 
phus; incessantly  recurring;  as  Sisyphean  labors. 

SITZ'-BATH,  n.  [Ger.]  A  tub  for  bathing  in  a  sit- 
ting posture ;  also  the  act  of  bathing  thus. 

Dunglison. 

SI'ZAE-SHIP,  re.  The  station  of  a  sizar  at  Cam- 
bridge JTniversity,  Eng.  Clarke. 

SIZE'-EOLL,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added 
_to  a  roll.  Ogilvie. 

SIZ'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  applying  or  covering 
.with  size.  Ash. 

SIZ'ZLE  (siz'zl),  v.  i.  To  make  a  hissing  sound  ;  to 
dry  and  shrivel  up  with  a  hissing  sound.     Forby. 

SIZ'ZLING,  re.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  something 
frying  over  a  fire. 

SKEL'E-TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

R.  Oicen. 

SKETCII'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  sketchy  or  incomplete 
manner;  as,  "  sketchily  descriptive."      Bartlett. 

SKETCHING,  n.  The  act  of  making  sketches  or  of 
giving  in  outline.  Ash. 

SKID,  v.t.  To  check  with  a  skid,  as  wheels  in 
going  down  hill.  Dickens. 

SKIL'LING,  n.  A  money  of  account  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  worth  about  one  cent. 

Simmonds. 

SKIM'MING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  from  the  surface. 
2.  The  act  of  gliding  along  the  surface. 

Richardson. 

SKIN'FUL,  n.  All  that  can  be  held  by  the  skin ;  as, 
a  skinful  of  liquor.  Ogilvie. 

SKIN'NING,  re.    The  act  of  stripping  off  the  skin. 
Ash. 

2.  The  new  cuticle  growingovera  wound.   Ash. 

3.  A   severe  whipping;  as,  to  get  a  good  shin- 
ning. Clarke. 

SKIP,  n.    Name  of  a  waiter  at  Oxford.    Conybeare. 
SKiEL'ING,  re.    A  shrill  cry ;  as,  the  skirling  of  the 

women.  Walt.  Scott. 

SKIRTING,   re.     [add.]     Skirts  taken   collectively ; 

material  for  skirts. 
SKKEED,  n.    Floating  ice  in  small  fragments. 

Kane. 
SKRIM'MAGE,  n.    See  Scrimmage. 
SKULK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  lurking  or  avoiding. 
SLXB'BEE,  n.    Moisture  let  fall  from  the  mouth  in 

a  careless  manner ;  slaver.  Richardson. 

SLASII'ES,  re,  pi.   A  name  given  to  places  in  woods, 

which  have  been  slashed  or  cut  over.     L4rei.] 
SLASH'Y,  a.    Wet  and  dirty ;  slushy,      Halliwell. 
SLAT'TING,  n.     Slats  taken  collectively. 
SLAUGIl'TER-ING,   re.    The  act  of  killing  like  a 

butcher. 
SLA  VE,  n.    One  belonging  to  the  Slavonic  race. 
SLAVE'-BREED-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  a  business 

of  raising_slaves  for  sale.  Greeley. 

SL  AVE'-€OAST,  re.     A  part  of  the  western  coast  of 

Africa  from  which  slaves  are  carried. 
SLAVE'-CATCH-ER,  re,.  One  who  attempts  to  catch 

and  bring  a  fugitive  slave  back  to  his  master. 

Greeley. 
SLAVE'-CXTCII-ING,  «••    The  business  of  search- 
ing out  and  arresting  fugitive  slaves,  to  return  them 

to  their  masters. 


SLlVE'-HUNT,  re.  A  search  after  persons  to  make 
slaves  of.  Barth. 

2.  A  search  after  fugitive  slaves,  often  conducted 
with  blood-hounds.  Greeley. 

SLAVE'-TEAD-ER,  re.    One  who  traffics  in  slaves. 

SLA/VISM,  re.  The  common  feeling  and  interest  of 
the  Slavonic  race. 

SLAY._    See  Slave. 

SLEDGE  (slej),  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  To  travel  or  convey  in 
sledges.  Ilowitt. 

SLEDGE  (slej),  re.  [add.]  A  hurdle  on  which,  for- 
merly, traitors  were,  drawn  to  execution. 

Walt.  Scott.    Blackstone. 
2.  A  sleigh  for  riding  upon  snow. 
„     .  Goldsmith.     ITowilt. 

SLEDG'ING,  re.    Traveling  in  sledges.        Ilowitt. 

SLEEVE,  re.  [add.]  A  name  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  metallic  cylinder  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
which  turns  upon  the  axle ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  ear- 
wheel.  Scientif.  Amer. 

SLEUTH  (sluthe),  re.  The  track  of  man  or  beast,  as 
followed  by  the  scent.     [Scotch.']  Halliwell. 

SLEUTII'-IIOUND   (sluthe'-hound),  re.      A  hound 
that  tracks  its  prey  by  the  scent ;  a  blood-hound. 
HalliweU. 

SLEWED  (slude),  a.  Somewhat  drunk.  [Used  in 
Yorkshire  and  by  the  vulgar  in  America.] 

Bartlett. 

SLICK'NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  smoothness; 
sleekness.  Ash. 

SLIDE,  re.  A  small  dislocation  in  beds  of  rock, 
along  a  line  of  fissure.  Dana. 

SLIDE'-EEST,  re.  In  turning  lathes,  a  rest  or  tool- 
support  made  to  slide  on  fixed  ways  or  bearings  by 
screws  or  otherwise.  Francis. 

SLIME,    re.      [add.]      In    mining,  mud    containing 
metallic  ore,  obtained  in  the  preparatory  dressing." 
Pryce. 

SLIM'SY,  a.    Noting  flimsincss  or  frailness. 

SLIP,  re.  Clay  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamy  con- 
sistence, converted  by  heat  into  bisque,  &c. 

Art  Journal. 

SLIP'-LINK,  re..  In  machinery,^  connecting  link 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  play  of  the  parts,  to 
avoid  concussion. 

SLIV'RE,  re.  A  light  ribbon  of  cotton,  &c,  to  be 
formed  into  a  thread.         Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SLOKE,  re.  An  edible  sea-weed  occurring  in  mem- 
branous fronds  (Porphyra  rulgaris,  and  P.  laci- 
niata),  also  written  Sloak,  and  Slokaun.    Dana. 

SLOO,  re.  A  slough  or  mudhole.  This  form  of  the 
word,  as  generally  prevalent  in  the  Western  States, 
is  shown"  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  by  the 
following  lines  in  a  Cambridge  MS.  quoted  by 
Halliwell. 


SL5P8,  re.  pi.    [add.]    Dirty  water,  &c. 

SLOT,  re.  [add.]  In  mech.,  a  depression  in  a  plate 
of  metal,  or  a  slit  or  aperture  through  it,  for  the 
reception  of  somo  part  of  a  machine,  either  fixed  as 
a  key-bolt,  or  movable  as  a  sliding  adjustment. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SLOT-HOUND.    See  Sleuth-hound. 

SLOTTED,  a.    Having  a  slot. 

SLOUGH'ING  (sluf'ing),  re.  The  act  of  casting  off 
or  separating. 

SLOW,  a.  [add.]  Wearisome;  dull;  exciting  con- 
tempt on  account  of  dullness. 

Dickens.     Thackeray. 

SLOW-LE'MUR,  re*  A  species  of  monkey,  called 
also  the  lazy  monkey  (Lemur  tardigradus  of 
Linn.)  It  is  an  animal  of  the  East  Indies  of  small 
size,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  cat,  and  is  named  from 
the  slowness  of  its  gait.  Imp.  Add.     Cuvier. 

SLOW-MATCH,  re..  A  contrivance  to  retain  fire  for 
the  service  of  artillery,  mines  and  fire-works.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  cord  steeped  in  a  combustible 
preparation,  and  consumes  very  slowly,  so  that  a 
single  yard  burns  often  as  manv  as  eight  hours. 
Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

SLUB,  )„.    A  roll  of  wool  slightly  twisted  J 

SLUB'BING,  f     same  as  Roving. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

SLUB,  v.t.  To  draw  out  and  slightly  twist  wool; 
the  machine  which  does  this  is  called  a  Si.ubbing- 
iiACUiNE.  Appleton's  Mgeh.  Diet. 

SLUDGE,  re.  [add.]  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or 
snow.  Kane. 

SLUDGE'-HOLE,  re.  Another  name  for  the  mud- 
hole  in  boilers  of  steam-engines  by  means  of  which 
the  sediment,  &c,  can  be  removed.  Ogilvie. 

SLfJG,  v.  t.    [add.]    To  load  with  a  slug;  as,  to  slug 


SLUMP,  re.    A  boggy  place.    [  Var.  dial.] 

ot_     „  Halliwell. 

SLl  MP'Y,  a.  Boggy;  easily  broken  through.  [Prov 
i>i  Eng.]  Bartlett. 

SLUMS,  re.  pi.  A  term  used  to  describe  the  back- 
streets  of  a  city,  especially  those  tilled  with  a  poor, 
dirty  and  vicious  population. 

Thackeray.     C.  Kingsleu. 

SLUNG'-SllOT,  re.  A  metal  bail  i,f  small  size  with  a 
string  attached,  used  for  striking. 

SLUSH,  n.  [add.]  The  refuse " grease  of  cooking, 
particularly  on  ship-board.  Simmonds. 

SMACK'ING,  re.  A  sharp  quick  noise ;  a  smack ;  as, 
"like  the  faint  smacking  of  an  after  kiss." 

Dryden. 

SMACK'ING,  a.  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound  ;  as,  a 
umacking  breeze. 

SMALL'-WArES,  re.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
textile  articles  of  the  tape  kind,  narrow  bindings  of 
all  sorts,  plaited  sash-cord,  braid,  fringe,  &c. 

Mayhew. 

SMASH,  re.  A  breaking  to  pieces;  utter  destruction. 
Hence,  bankruptcy.     [Coll.]  HalliweU. 

SMASH'EE,  re.  A  cant  term  for  any  thing  very  large 
or  extraordinary.  Also,  for  one  who  passes  counter- 
feit coin.  Halliwell. 

SMEIR,  n.  A  kind  of  semi-glaze  on  pottery,  made 
by  adding  common  salt  to  earthen- ware  glazes. 

SMEKK'IXG,  ppr.  or  a.  Smiling  affectedly;  as,  a 
smerking  look.  Spenser. 

SMocK '-MILL,  re.  A  kind  of  windmill  of  which  only 
the  cap  turns  round,  in  distinction  from  a, post-mill 
whose  whole  building  turns  on  a  post. 
_  Simmonds. 

SMOKE'-BALL,  re.  In  military  affairs,  a  ball  or  ease 
containing' a  composition  which,  when  it  burns, 
sends  forth  thick  smoke.      Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

SMOKE'-BOX,  re.  Part  of  a  steam-engine  where  the 
smoke,  &c,  from  the  furnace  is  collected  before  pass- 
ing out  at  the  chimney.     Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SMOOTHING,  re.    The  act  of  making  smooth. 

SMnLD'ER,     )«.     Smothered  burning. 

SMOULD'EE,  \  Richardson. 

SMnl.D'ER-lNG-NESS,     )  re.    The  state  of  smoth- 

SMOULD'ER-ING-NESS,  )      ered  burning. 

Lowell. 

SMUT,  re.  [add.]  Bad  soft  coal,  containing  much 
earthy  matter,  found  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
faults.  Mining  Journal. 

S \1  f  Tt'll,  re.     Stain ;  dirty  spot.  Ben.  Jonson. 

SNAIL,  re.  [add.]  A  spiral  or  snail-shaped  piece  of 
metal  forming  part  of  the  striking  works  of  a  clock; 
any  similar  piece  in  other  machinery. 

SNAIL'-PAGE'D  (snale'paste),  a.  Slow-moving, 
like  a  snail;  as,  "bid  the  snail-paced  Ajax  arm 
for  shame."  Shakes. 

SNAP,  n.  [add.]  A  cold  snap,  a  sudden  and  severe 
interval  of  cold  weather.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

SNAP'-LOCK,  re.  A  lock  shutting  with  a  catch  or 
snap. 

SNAPS,  11.  pi.  A  familiar  name  for  a  crisp  kind  of 
gingerbread  nuts  or  cakes. 

SNARE  DRUM,  re.     [Ger.  schnur,  a  string.] 

The  common  military  drum  as  distinguished  from 
the  bass-drum ;  so  called  because  (in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  resonant)  there  is  stretched  across  its 
lower  head  a  catgut  string  or  collection  of  strings, 
which,  as  Halliwell  states,  is  provinciallv  called  a 
snare  (Ger.  schnur.)  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

SN.VIVII'ING,  re,    The  act  of  seizing  hastily.   Ash. 

SXFx'Iv,  n.    A  door-latch.     [Scotch.]       Halliwell. 

SNECK'-D RAWING,  re.  Lifting  the  latch  of  a 
door.  Burns. 

SNELL,  re.  A  short  line  of  horse-hair,  gut,  &c,  by 
which  a  fish-hook  is  attached  to  a  longer  line. 

SNIP'PER  SNAP'PEE.  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
a  small  insignificant  fellow.     Halliwell.     Wright. 

SNOB'BISII-NESS,  re.  The  character  or  habits  of  a 
snob.  Thackeray. 

SNOB-oe'RA-CY,  n.  The  body  of  snobs  collectively. 
[Low.]  C.Kingsley. 

SNOOD,  v.  t.    To  bind  up  the  hair  with  a  fillet. 

Walt.  Scott. 

'•-;>,>  ,i;  ,.  ,  'i„  ;.|eep;  as,  he  snoozed  awhile. 
[Vulg.] 

SNOR'INO,  re.  The  act  of  breathing  in  sleep  with  a 
harsh  noise. 

SNORT,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  laugh  out  londlv.  [Pro- 
rhieial  in  Eng.]     [  Vulgar  in  Am.}     Halliwell. 

SNOW-BALL,  re.     [add.]     A  term  applied  jeeringly 
a  negro.  Marryatt. 

SNOW'-BER'RY,  re.  An  ornamental  plant,  (Sym- 
ihoricarpus  racemosus,)  having  small  white 
erries. 

SNOW'-BLTND'NESS,  re,  A  term  used  to  denote 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes  of  light  reflected 
from  snow.  Dunglison. 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— A,  t,    &c,  short.— ClRE,   FAR,  LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,  TEEM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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SOD'DtfN  (sod'dn),  pp.  or  a.     [add.]    So; 
softened  in  water,  not  necessarily  hot; 


SOU 

8NUW-GOOSE,  re.  A  bird  (Anser  hyperboreus)  of 
the  arctic  regions,  web-1'ootcd,  of  a  white  color,  with 
red  feet  and  hill;  the  tops  of  the  wing-quills  are 
black.  Owoier. 

SNOW-LINE,  re.  The  lino  which  marks  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Dana. 

SNOW-PLOW,        )«.   A  machine  for  clearing  snow 

SNOW-PLOUGH,  (    from  railway  tracks  and  paths. 
Simmonds. 

SNUB'BING,  re,  The  act  of  checking  abruptly; 
hence  applied  to  a  sudden  check  given  to  a  rope 
when  running  out,  anil  to  the  use  of  tart  language 
designed  to  stop  a  person  from  speaking. 

Totten.    Conybeare. 

SOAK'ING,  re.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or 
thoroughly  wet;  act  of  steeping.  Cook. 

SOAP'-PLANT,  to.  A  common  name  for  several 
plants  used  in  the  place  of  soap;  one  such  is  com- 
mon in  California  (I'h, ilangium  pomari<lianum\ 
the  bulb  of  which,  when  stripped  of  its  hnsk  and 
nibbed  on  wet  clothes,  makes  a  thick  lather,  and 
smells  not  nnliko  new  brown  soap.  Called  also 
sonp  apple  and  soap  tree. 

SOB'BING,  re.  The  act  of  crying  with  a  heaving  of 
the  chest;  as,  "sobbing  is  the  same  thing  [as  sigh- 
ing], but  stronger."  Bacon. 

SOB-O-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  soboles,  a  shoot,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  shoots  from  near  the  ground. 

A.  Gray. 

SO'CIAL,  a.  [add.]  In  lot.,  naturally  growing  to- 
gether. Ilenslow. 

SO-CIAL-TST'IP,  a.     Eclating  to  socialism.    [Am.] 

SOCK-DOL'A-GER,  re.  A  patent  fish-hook  having 
two  hooks  which  close  upon  each  other  by  means 
of  a  spring,  as  soon  as  the  fish  bites.     Ldm.] 

Bartiett. 
Soaked  and 
asL   "the 
sodden. 
So,  "  sodden  eyes."  De  Quincey. 

SOL-A-NA'CEOUS  (sol-a-nii'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Solanum,  or  Nightshade  family. 

SO'LAR,  a.  [add.]  Produced  by  the  sun,  as  solar 
salt,  &c.  Solar-apex,  the  point  in  space  toward 
which  the  sun  is  moving.  Dana. 

SO-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  In  photog.,  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  destroying 
the  image  on  the  plate  in  the  process  of  taking  a 
picture.  II.  Hunt. 

SO'LAR-IZE,  v.  t,     [L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

A  term  applied  in  photography,  to  an  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  by  which  the  image  in  the  camera  is 
_burnt  out. 

SOLD,  pp.    [add.]    Imposed  on  or  deceived. 

Dickens. 

SOL'DAN-RIE,  re.  A  poetical  name  for  the  country 
ruled  by  a  Soldan.  Walt.  Scott. 

SOL'DIEE-ING,  re.    The  occupation  of  a  soldier. 

SO-LEM'NI-TY,  to,  [add.]  Awe  or  reverence  in- 
spired by  outward  circuinslanoes  ;  as,  the  solemnity 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Addison. 

SO-LIC'IT-ING  (so-lis'it-ing),  re.  The  act  of  prompting 
or  inciting;  as,  "supernatural  soliciting."  Shakes. 

SOL-I-DAR'I-TY,  re.   [Fr.  from  L.  solidus.]    An  en- 
tire union  or  consolidation  of  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities, as  attempted  in  communities  formed  on 
the  plan  of  Fourier. 
Solidarity,  ft  word  which  we.  owe  to  the  French  communists, 

and  dishonor,  ft  being  ' 
—is  so  convenient  that  it  will 
its  reception.  Trench. 

SOL'ID-I$M,  n.    In  pathol.,  the  doctrine  that  refers 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body.     It  rests  on  the  view  that  the  solids  alone  are 
endowed  with  vital  properties  and  can  receive  the 
impression  of  agents  tending  to  produce  disease. 
Dunglison. 
SO-LIL'O-QUlZ-ING,  n.    The  act  of  speaking  a  so- 
liloquy. 
SOM-BRE'BO  (som-brayr'o\  re.     [Sp.]     A  hat. 

Velasquez.      Marri/att. 
SOM-N IL'O-QUENCE,  n.  The  act  of  talking  in  sleep. 
S5NG'-€RAFT,  n.    The  art  of  making  songs  or  ver- 
ses ;  as, 

"  A  half  effaced  inscription, 
Written  with  little  drill  of  ■.<.,.,.,•  ■„/■<  "        Longfellow, 
S5NG'LESS,  a.    Destituto  of  the'  power  of  song; 

without  song;  as,  songless  birds.  Wilson. 

SON'NTTES.     See  Sunnitks. 
SO-NO'ROUS,  a.    [add.]    Sonorous  figures,  a  name 
given  to  figures  formed  by  the  vibrations  produced 

'  metal  on  which 
iges  itself  in  fig- 
Ogiloie. 
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SOnT'ED,  a.  Covered  or  stained  with  soot;  as, 
"" sootedjyvcr  with  noisome  smoke."      Chapman. 

SOP'O-EOBB.    See  Soporous. 

SO'I'L'A,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a  term  denoting  the 
upper  or  higher  part.  Moore's  Mus.  Encyc. 

SOKG'IItJM,  n.  [Name  in  the  East,  Sorghi.]  A 
genus  of  the  Graminese,  having  five  species,  as  S. 
vulgare,  or  Indian  millet;  S.  sinense,  a  variety  cul- 
tivated in  China;  S.  saccha ratum,  or  sweet  sorgho. 
From  the  juice  of  this  plant,  sugar  lias  been  made 
in  China,  in  Italy,  and  ot'late  in  the  United  States. 
Loudon.    Icon.  Encyc. 

SORN,  v.  i.  To  obtrude  one's  self  on  friends  for  food 
and  lodging.  Craig. 

SOUNDER,  n.  One  who  obtrudes  himself  on  another 
for  food  and  lodging.  De  Quincey. 

SOEN'ING,  ppr.  Obtruding  one's  self  on  another  for 
food  and  lodging.  Watt.  Scott. 

SOR'TEffi-HO-MEE'I-e-E,      Ire.  [L]  Lit.,  Homeric 

SOll'TES-VIE-GIL-I-A'N M,  f  or  Virgilian  lots;  a 
form  of  divination  used  by  the  ancients,  who  opened 
the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil  at  random  and  took 
the  first  line  or  passage  on  which  thecye  fell  as  in- 
dicating future  events,  or  marking  out  a  course  of 
action  to  be  pursued.  This  practice  was  also  com- 
mon among  the  early  christians,  who  used  their 
sacred  books  in  the  same  manner.      De  Quincey. 

SOU T'ING,  n.    The  act  of  selecting  and  arranging. 

SO-TEE-I-OL'O-GT,  n.  [Gr.  owr/p,  a  saviour,  and 
Adyo?,  an  account.] 

In  syst.  theol.,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Schaff. 

SOU'BAII-DAR.     See  Subaiidae. 

SOUGH  (stiff),  n.     [add.]    A  rumor  or  flying  report. 
Walt.  Scott. 

SOUND,  n.  [add.]  Sound  dues,  tolls  imposed  by 
Denmark  on  vessels  passing  through  tho  Baltic 
Sound,  which  forms  part  of  her  waters.  Their 
origin  is  unknown,  but  they  are  presumed  to  bo  rel- 
ics of  the  exactions  made  by  the  Norman  pirates  of 
the  dark  ages.  They  are  now  abolished  in  consider- 
ation of  a  gross  sum  to  be  paid  to  Denmark  as  an 
indemnity  by  tho  nations  whose  commerce  is  af- 
fected, ffomanb-  Comm.  Diet. 

S.01TE  MUPGJRE (sooy-ma'gr),  re.  [Fr.]  Lit,  thin 
soup;  made  chiefly  from  vegetables  with  a  little 
butter  and  few  condiments. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

SOUS'ING,  n.     The  act  of  pickling  in  souse. 

2.  The  art  of  plunging  into  water. 

3.  The  act  of  falling  suddenly  on,  as  a  hawk  on  its 
prey. 

SOUri'II'ER-Ll-NE8S    (suWer-),   n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  southerly.  Ash. 

SOUTH'NESS,  re.     A  tendency  in  the  south  end  of  a 

magnetic  needle  to  point  toward  the  south  pole. 

Faraday. 

SOUTII'-WKST'ER,  n.    A  painted  canvas  hat  with  a 

flap  over  the  neck,  for  wet  weather.    Simmonds. 
So/.'ZLE,  v.  t.     To  spill  or  wet  through  carelessness  ; 
to  be  sluttish.  Bartiett. 

2.  To  intermingle  in  a  confused  heap.     Forby. 
SPACE'-LINE,  n.    A  thin  piece  of  metal  used  by 
printers  to  open  the  lines  of  type  to  a  regular  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hansard's  Tap. 
SPAD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  digging  with  a  spade. 
SPAL'LING,  re.    In  mining,  the  act  of  breaking  up 
into  small  pieces  for  the  sake  of  separating  ore  from 
rock.  Pryce.    Miner's  Journal. 

SPANG,  n.    A  bound  or  spring. 

Jamieson.    John  Wilson,. 
SPANG,  v.  i.    To  spring  with  clastic  force. 

Jamieson. 

But  when  (hey  epang  o'er  reason's  fence 

We  smart  lWl  at  our  ow  u  expense.  Ramsay. 

SPANK'ING,  to.  A  whipping  on  the  buttocks  with 
the  open  hand ;  as,  to  give  a  child  a  spanking. 

SI'AN'NER,  re.  [add.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
certain  levers  of  strain-engines,  as  those  for  moving 
the  valves  to  admit  or  shut  off  steam.  Craig. 

SPAN '-WORM,  re.  A  popular  name  for  the  canker- 
worm,  so  called  from  its  movement  in  walking  as 
if  measuring  the  ground  by  spans;  sometimes  called 
surveyor.  Ogilvie. 

SPAR,  re.  [add.]  A  feigned  blow  ;  as,  to  make  a 
spar  at  a  person.  Dickens. 

SPAE'-DECK,  ii.    The  upper  deck  of  all  vessels. 
Totten. 

SPARK'INO,  n.  Playing  the  spark  or  lover;  court- 
ing. Wash.  Irving. 

SPARK'LF,  (splirk'kl),  v.  t.  [add.]  Fig.,  to  flash  as 
with  sparks  ;  as,  "eves  that  sparkle  fire." 

Dryden. 

SPAR'TER-IE,  re     [Sp.  esparto,  grass-hemp.] 

A   kind  of  woven  work  mado  of    the  blades  of 
tho    Lyg'eum   Spartum,   a  swamp  grass  used  in 
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Spain,   Provence  and  other  countries   for  making 
ropes,  mats,  baskets,  nets,  and  mattrasses. 

Bescherelle.    Loudon. 

8PAS-MOD'I€-AL.    See  Spasmodic. 

SPAS-.MOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  cnr<xo>ids,  and  Aoyds,  ac- 
count.] 
A  discourse  on  spasms.  Dunglison. 

SPA'TIIAL,  a.  Furnished  with  a  spathe;  as,  spa- 
thai  flowers.  Howitt. 

SPATHA'D  (spatht),  a.  Having  a  spathe  or  calyx 
like  a  sheath. 

SPAWN'ING,  re.  The  act  of  depositing  spawn  ;— 
ri%    Depositing  spawn.  Ash. 

SPEAK'ING,  a.  Animated  or  life-like ;  as,  a  speak- 
ing portrait. 

SPEAK'ING-TUBE,  re.  A  tube  within  the  walls  of 
a  building  for  communicating  from  one  room  to 
another.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

SPE"CIAL-IST  (spcsh'al-ist),  re.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  a  specialty.  Dunglison. 

SPE/'CIAL-IZE  (spesh'al-ize),  •».  t.  [add.]  To  ap, 
ply  to  some  specialty  or  limited  object;  as,  spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

SPE"CIAL-TY  (spesh'al-ty),  re.  [add.]  Some  ob- 
ject or  employment  to  which  a  person  is  specially 
devoted;  as,  "men  of  boundless  knowledge  like 
Humboldt,  must  have  had  ones  their  specialty, 
their  pet  subject."  C.  Kingsley. 

SPE-CIF'IC-AL-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  or 
being  specific.  Ash. 

SPECK,  re.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  the  blubber  of 
whales  and  other  mammals.  Ogilvie. 

SPECK-AND-SPAN.    See  Spick-and-span. 

SPECK-SION-EER',  to.  Among  whale-fishers,  the 
man  who  directs  iu  cutting  up  the  speck  or  blub- 
ber. Ogilvie. 

SPEC'U-LUM,  to,,  [add.]  Speculum  metal,  an  alloy 
used  for  making  the  reflectors  of  telescopes,  usually 
consisting  of  thirty-two  parts  of  copper,  and  fifteen 
of  tin,  with  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic 
added  to  improve  the  whiteness.  Tomlinson. 

SPEECII-I-FI-CA'TION,  re.  Act  of  speechifying, 
[/re  ridicule.]  Ogiliie. 

SPEED'ER,  re.  One  who  hastes ;  a  kind  of  machine 
for  forwarding  things  in  manufacture. 

North  Am.  Rev. 

SPfiLL'FUL,  n.    Abounding  in  spells  or  charms ;  as, 


SPBRM-A-CE'TI,  a.  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  sperm- 
aceti, as  candles. 

SPBEM'A-ET,  to.  Tho  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of 
the  male.  Dana. 

SPERM-A-TIIE'€A,  to.  [Gr.  <rire>fia,  seed,  and  t5>j»o), 
a  case  or  receptacle.] 

A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  receiving  the  sperm 
from  the  male.  Carpenter. 

SPBEM'A-TOID,  a.  [Gr.  anip^a,  and  cTSos.]  Sperm- 

SPIORM-A-TOL'O-GT,  re.  [Gr.  o-jn?pMa,  and  Ab-yoc.] 
A  discourse  on  sperm  or  the  fecundating  fluid. 

Dunglison. 
SPEEM'A-TO-PIIORE,  re,     [Gr.   oTrep/io,  and  <]>epu, 
to  carry  or  bear.] 

A  filament  of  the  spermatic  glands  containing 
the  spermatozoa,  especially  in  the  Cephalapods. 

SPERM-A-TO-ZO'A,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  cnrepu.o,  sperm, 
and  s"uW,  animal.] 

Motile  particles  detected  by  the  microscope  in 
the  spermatic  fluid,  by  which  the  ovum  is  impreg- 
nated. In  the  singular,  spermatozoum  and  sper- 
matozoid  are  used.  Dunglison.     Carpenter. 

SPIIAC'E-LATE,  a.    See  Sphacelated. 
SPHE'NOID  (sfe'noid),   re.     In   crystall.,  a  wedge- 
shaped  crystal  contained  under  four  equal  isosceles 
triangles.  Dana. 

2.  In  osteology,  a  wedge-shaped  compound  bono. 
Dunglison, 
SPIlt'G'MI€  (sfig'mik),  a.  [Gr.  crobuYMd?.  the  pulse.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse.  Dunglison. 

SPIlYG'MO-GRAPII  (sfig'-),  re.    [Gr.  o-oWy/ios,  the 

In  path.,  a.  contrivance  for  indicating  the  charac- 
ter of  tho  pulse  as  to  force  and  extent  of  undtira- 
tions.  Dunglison. 

SPTC/7D  (spist),  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  flavor  or  relish  : 
hence,  nice,  delicate,  or  scrupulous ;  as.  a  spiced 
conscience.  Chaucer. 

SPTOE'-NITT,  «.    A  gingerbread  nut.     [Eng.] 

SPT'CI-FORM,  a.    Spike-shaped.  A.  Gray. 

SPI'CI-LY,  adv.     In  a  spicy  manner. 

SPIC'U-LATE.  a.  In  bot.,  covered  with  minuto 
points,  as  pointed  fleshy  appendages;  divided  into 
small  spikelets.  Ilen.slow. 
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SPl'-eOSE,  I  a.      Having  spikes   or   ears   like   corn 

SI'U<-:i>US,  f     spikes.  ICfijM. 

SPIKE,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  fix  on  a  spike.       Ogilvie. 

SPIK'ING,  to..     The  act  of  using  spikes. 

SPtK'Y,  a.    [add.]    Having  spikes;  as,  spiky  wheels. 
Pope. 

SPILE'-IIOLE,  n.    A  small  hole  in  a  cask,  for  air. 
Offilvie. 

SPILT-KINS,  n.  pi.  Small  pieces  of  wood,  ivory, 
hone,  &c,  for  playing  games ;  the  game  itself. 

Miss  Edgeworth. 

SPILL,  to,  [add.]  A  small  roll  of  paper  or  slip  of 
wood  for  lighting  lamps,  &c. 

Simmonds.    Hallvwett. 

SPIN'DLE-LEGGjS'D  (spin'dl-legd),  a.  Noting 
slender  and  long  legs. 

SPI'NI-FOEM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  spine  or  thorn. 

SPI'NI-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  haying 
spines. 

SPIN'NY,  )n.     [From   —*»«.]    A  small  thicket  or 

SPIN'Y,     (       grove     undergrowth.      In    this 

sense,  Halliwell  says  it  occurs  in  Domesday  Book. 
C.  Kingsley. 

SPI'RAL,  to.  [add.]  In  geom.,  a  curve  described  by 
a  point  called  the  generatrix,  moving  along  a 
straight  line  according  to  a  mathematical  law  while 
the  line  is  revolving  about  a  fixed  point  called  the 
pole.  Dames'  Math.  Diet. 

SP  E'RAL-WHEELS,  n.  pi*  In  mill-work,  a  species 
of  gearing  which  answers  the  purpose  of  beveled 
wheels  (and  is  better  adapted  to  light  machinery). 
The  teeth  of  spiral  wheels  are  formed  upon  the 
circumference  of  cylinders  of  the  required  diame- 
ter, at  an  angle  of  45°  with  their  respective  axes, 
when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical.  By  this  con- 
struction the  teeth  become  in  fact  small  portions  of 
screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the  cylinders, 
whence  the  name.  Ogilvie. 

SPIRE,  n.  [add.]  In  geom.,  that  portion  of  a  spiral 
which  is  generated  during  one  revolution  of  the 
straight  line  revolving  about  the  pole. 

Davie-?  Math.  Diet. 

SPIR'IT-LXMP,  to.  A  lamp  in  which  alcohol  is 
used  for  giving  light  or  heat. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-ISM,  to.  [add.]  This  term  is  now 
often  applied  to  the  doctrine  that  a  direct  inter- 
course can  be  maintained  with  departed  spirits 
through  the  agency  of  persons  called  mediums, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
for  such_eommunieations.  Gordon. 

SPlR'IT-U-AL-IST,  n.  [add.]  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  one  who  believes  that  direct  intercourse 
can  be  held  with  departed  spirits  through  the  agen- 
cy of  persons  called  mediums;  one  who  attempts 
to  maintain  such  intercourse. 

SPIR-IT-U-AL-IST'ie,  a.  Relating  to  or  connected 
with  spiritualism.  Merc.  Rev. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  spiritual.  Hooker. 

SPIR'IT  WORLD,  n.    The  world  of  spiritual  beings. 
Longfellow. 

SPIR'Y,  a.  [add.]  Furnished  or  abounding  with 
spires;  as,  "spiry  towns. *  Thompson. 

SPiRK'ET-ING,  n.  In  ship-building,  the  plank- 
ing from  the  water-ways  up  to  the  port-sills. 

Totten. 

SI'TS'SA-TED,  a.  Rendered  dense  or  compact;  as, 
"  the  spisaated  juice  of  the  poppy."    Warburton. 

SPIT'TING,  to.    The  act  of  putting  on  a  spit. 
2.  The  act  of  ejecting  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
Ash. 

SPLXNCII'NIG  (splank'nik),  a.  [Gr.  airKifxya, 
the  inward  parts  of  the  body.] 

Pertaining  to  the  viscera  or  inward  parts  of  the 
body.  Dnnglison. 

SPL.ANGII'NO-SKEL'E-TON  (splank-),  to,  The  part 
of  the  skeleton  or  bones,  connected  with  the  viscera. 
R.  Owen. 

SPLANGII-NOG'RA-PHY  (splank-).  See  Splanch- 
nology. 

SPLXSII'ER,  to.     He  or  that  which  splashes. 

2.  A  guard  over  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  pre- 
vent splashing.  "   Weale. 

Sl'LASlI'ING,  ii.  The  act  of  spattering  with  mud, 
waiter,  &c.  Ash. 

Sl'LKVniD-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
splendid;  as,  "liveries  whose  gaudiness  evinces  not 
the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's  splendidness." 

SPLEN-I-ZA'TION,  to.  A  state  of  the  lung  produced 

by  inflammation,  in  which  its  tissue  is  like  that  of 

the  spleen._  Dnnglison. 

SPLKN'O-CKLE,  ii.    [Gr.  o-ttXijv,  and  Kij.bj,  a  tumor.] 

Hernia  formed  bv  the  spleen.  Dnnglison. 

SPEK-NnO'i:  A-PHY,  in.    A  description  of  or  troa- 
SPLE-NOL'O-GY,         f     tise  on  the  spleen. 

Dnnglison. 


SPLINT'-ARM'OR,  to.  A  kind  of  armor  made  of 
plates  of  metal  overlapping  each  other,  described  by 
Meyricke  in  his  treatise  on  ancient  armor. 

SPLINTS,  «,  pi.  In  ana.  armor,  small  overlapping 
plates  of  metal  for  the  defense  of  the  bend  of  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  which  allowed  of  free  mo- 
tion. Fairholt. 

SPLINT'ER-ING,  to.  The  act  of  shivering  into  fibrous 
pieces. 
2.  The  act  of  securing  by  splints. 

SPLIT,  v.  i.    To  lay  open  or  divulge  a  secret;  to  be- 
tray confidence  ;  as,  to  split  upon  one.     [Low.] 
Wright.     TJiaekeruy. 

SPLIT,  a.     Noting  a  division  or  fracture. 

SPLIT-PEASE,  ii.  Husked  peas  split  for  making 
soup,  &e.  Simmonds. 

SPLURGE,  n.  A  blustering  demonstration  or  great 
effort.     [Am.,  low.]  Bartlett. 

SPLUT'TER-EE,  n.  One  who  speaks  hastily  and 
confusedly. 

SPOD'O-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  enrooos,  ashes,  and  juav- 
reia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  means  of  ashes.  Craig. 

SPOD-O-MAN'Tie,  a.  Relating  to  divination  by 
means  of  ashes.  C.  Kingsley. 

SPOF'FISH,  as.     [Probably  from  spqffle,  to  be  over 
busy  about  little  or  nothing.  Forby's East  Anglia.] 
Earnest  and  active  in  matters  of  no  moment;  as, 
'■a  sjuiftish  little  man."  Dickens. 

SPOIL' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  spoiled.     Clarke. 

SPOKE,  1).  t.  To  furnish  with  spokes ;  as,  to  spoke  a 
wheel.  Ogilvie. 

SPO-LI-A/TOR,  n.    One  who  plunders. 

SPONG'ING  (spun'jing),  to.  The  act  of  wiping  with 
a  wet  sponge. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  from  others  by  mean  arts, 
&c.  Ash. 

SPON'GI-0-LTTES  (spun'je-o-lltes),  n.  pi.  [Sponge, 
and  Gr.  \L0o<;,  a  stone.] 

The  microscopic  siliceous  spiculse  which  occur 
abundantly  in  the  texture  of  sponges,  and  are  some- 
times found  to  be  fossil,  as  in  flints.  Dana. 

SPON'SION-AL  (spcm'shun-al),  a.  Noting  a  pledge 
or  agreement ;  as,  "  he  is  righteous  even  in  that  rep- 
resentative and  sponsional  person  he  put  on." 

Leighlon. 

SPOON'EY,  to.    A  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  is 
half-witted  or  foolish,     a.  Weak-minded;  silly. 
Thackeray.     C.  Kingsley. 

SPOON'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  weak  or  foolish  manner ;  as, 
to  behave  spoonily. 

SPOOR,  n.  A  Dutch  word  for  track  or  trail,  in  gen- 
eral use  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  as,  the  spoor  of 
an  elephant.  Anderrson.     G.  Cummings. 

SPO-RXDT€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  scat- 
tered manner.  Ogilvie. 

SPOR'RAN,  to*  [Gael,  sporan.]  A  leathern  pouch 
worn  in  front  of  the  kilt  by  Highlanders  when  in 
full  dress.  Walt.  Scott. 

SPORT'ING,  to.    The  act  of  engaging  in  sports. 

Ash. 

SPORT'ING-BOOK,  n.  A  book  giving  an  account 
of  bets,  &c.      "  C.  Kingsley. 

SPORT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by 
sportsmen,  gamblers,  &c.  Clarke. 

SPORT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  sport;  sportively;  as, 
"the  question  you  put,  you  do  it,  I  suppose,  but 
sportingly."  Dammond. 

SPORT'ING-MAN,  n.  One  who  practices  field- 
sports;  also,  a  horse-racer,  a  pugilist,  &c. 

SPORT'LING,  n.  A  little  person  or  creature  engaged 
in  sports ;  as,— 

"  When  n^nin  the  lambkins  play 
Pretty  spm-tlwgs  full  of  May."  Phillips. 

SPOR-t-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [Sporule,  and  L./ero,  to 

bear.] 

Producing  sporules.  Craig. 

SPOT,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  spot  a  person,  in  the  dialect 

of  the  police,  is  to  note  something  which  peculiarly 

marks  his  appearance,  and  by  means  of  which  he 

may  afterwards  be  identified. '      Police  Reports. 

SPOT'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  spotless  manner. 

Leighton. 
SPOUT,  n.    [add.]     To  put  any  thing  up  the  spout, 
is  a  cant  term  for  pawning  it.     [  Yar.  dial.] 

Llalliwell. 
SPOUT'-nOLE,  «.     A  hole  for  the  passage  of  water. 

Clarke. 
SPOUT'LESS,  a.    Having  no  spout ;  as — 

"  There  the  pitcher  stands. 


SPRAY'-DRAIX  (spra'drancl,  n.  In  aaric,  a  drain 
made  by  laving  under  earth  the  spray  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  which  keep  passages  open. 

SPRIGGED  (sprigd),  a.  Growing" in  sprigs:  as, 
sprigged  rosemary.  Tmp.  Add. 


The  act  of  scuffling. 
-See  Squamose. 


a.    Furnished  or  covered  with 
.      little  scales.  A.  Gray. 


ST. 


SPUiNG'-BAL'ANCE,  n.  A  contrivance  for  meas- 
uring weight  or  force  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spiral 
spring  of  steel.  Simmonds.     Weale. 

SPRlNG'-GUN,  11.  A  fire-arm  discharged  by  a 
spring,  when  this  is  trodden  upon,  or  otherwise 
moved.  Dickens. 

SPRiNG'-LXTCH,  n.  A  latch  that  fastens  with  a 
spring. 

SPRING'-LOCK,  to,  A  lock  that  fastens  with  a 
spring-  Rogers. 

SPUD,  n.  [add.]  In  cookery,  a  piece  of  dough 
boiled  in  fat,  so  called  from  its  being  short  and 
thick.     [Am.] 

SPUL'ZIE,      )  n.     [L.  spoliare,  to  spoil.]    Plunder 

SPUIL'ZIE,    j"     or  booty.  Walt.  Scott. 

SPU-MES'CENT,  a.    Resembling  froth  or  foam. 

SPUM'I-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frothy. 

SPUE'-GEAE-ING,  n.  Gearing  consisting  of  spur- 
wheels.  Craig. 

SPUE/LESS,  a.  Without  spurs;  as,  "thou  shalt 
ride  spurless."  Ritson. 

SPURN'ING,  to.  The  act  of  rejecting  with  con- 
tempt. Ash. 

SPUR'-WHEELS,  n.  pi*  In  meeh.,  wheels  in 
which  tile  teeth  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
in  the  direction  of  radii.  Craig. 

SQUAB  iskwob),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  young  birds 
not  fully  feathered;  as,  a  squab  pie.  King. 

SQUAB'BLING,  n.    "" 

S  QUA -MA/CEO  US, 

SQUA'MATE, 

SQUA-MEL'LATE, 

SQUXM'U-LATE, 

SQUXM'U-LOSE, 

SQUAN'DEE-ING,  n.     The  act  of  spending  lavishly. 
,  Ash. 

SQUARE,         \v.i.    To  take  a  boxing  attitude. 

SQUARE  UP,  f  Dickens. 

SQUARE,  n.  [add.]  All  squares,  all  settled,  all 
right.  Dickens. 

To  break  squares,  to  depart  from  an  accustomed 
order.    To  break  no  squares,  to  give  no  offense,  to 
make  no   difference.     To  deal  or  play  upon  (he 
square,  to  deal  or  play  honestly  or  upon  honor. 
Wright. 

SQUAEE'-TOTTD  (-todel,  a.  Having  the  toe  square; 
as,  " obsolete  as  fardingales,  ruffs,  and  square-toed 
shoes."  Knox. 

SQUlRE'-TOES  (toze), 
for  a  precise  person. 

SQUXE'RU-LOSE,  a.    Somewhat  squarrose. 

A.  Gray. 

SQUAU'RO-SO-DfiNTATE,  a.  In  bot,  having  the 
teeth  bent  out  of  the  plane  of  lamination. 

ffenslow. 

SQUASH'ER  (skwosb/er),  n.  He  or  that  which 
squashes.  Richardson. 

Siii  \SII'I-NESS  (skwosh'e-ness),  n.  The  state  of 
being  squashy  or  soft. 

SQUAT'TING  (skwot'ting),  n.  The  act  of  sitting 
down  on  the  hams  and  heels. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  on  new  land  without  per- 
mission.    Used  also  as  adj.  Wright. 

SQUEAK'ING,  to.  The  act  of  making  a  sharp  shrill 
sound;  as,  "the  squeaking  and  roaring  of  tortured 
beasts."  More. 

SQUE  AK'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  squeaking  manner. 

so! '  K  AL  iskweeH,  to.     A  shrill  crv.    Richardson. 

Silt   f:  AL'ING,  to.    The  act  of  uttering  a  shrill  cry. 
Ash. 

SQUEEZ'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  squeezed. 

Willis. 

SQUEEZ'ERS,  n.  pi.  A  contrivance  like  a  large  pair 
of  pliers,  for  shingling  orw/»,  e-ing  the  balls  of  metal 
when  puddled.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SQUE-TEAGUE'  fskwe-teeg'),  to.  A  fish  (Labrus 
sqiteteaque)  found  in  Long  Island  Sound,  called  also 
loeak-jish.  Storer. 

SQUID,  to.    A  common  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

SQUINT,  to.  [add.]  In  arch.,  an  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  in  nn  oblique  direction,  to  enable 
persons  in  the  transept  to  see  the  high  altar. 

Oxford  (,7<>x.v.  of  Arch. 

SQUTRE'ARen-Y,  to.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
Emrlish  country  gentlemen  collectively. 

Wright.     Godwin. 

SQUTR'EEN,  to.  A  sportive  name  in  England  for  one 
who  is  "  hall" squire  and  half  farmer." 

Conybeare.     C.  Kingsley. 

STXCK'ING,  to.  The  process  of  heaping  up  hay, 
grain,  &c.  into  a  stack.  Ash. 

STlCK'-STXND,  to*    A  basement  of  timber,  &c, 
raised  on  props  for  supporting  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain. 
Gardner's  Farm-  Diet. 


A  contemptuous 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—X,    E,    &c.,  short— CiEE,    FXR,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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STA 


STE 


STADE'-DUES  (dQze),  in.  pi.    Duties  or  tolls  for- 

STADK'-TOLLSS,  f     merly  levied  on  ships  Al- 

tering the  river  Elbe ;  so  culled  from  the  name  of  a 
town"  where  vessels  were  obliged  to  stop  tlmt  tho 
duties  might  be  assessed,  after  which  these  were  paid 
at  Hamburg. 

Siinmonds.     Ilomuns'  Comm.  Diet. 

STAFF,  to,,  [add.]  To  have  or  keep  the  stuff  in  one's 
own  hands,  is  to  keep  possession  of  one's  property, 
and  hence  to  retain  authority  and  control. 

Ilalliwell. 

STAFF,  n.  [add.]  A  corps  of  executive  officers  con- 
nected with  some  largo  establishment,  who  act  (like 
the  military  stall' of  an  annv)  in  carrying  out  its  de- 
signs. Tims,  the  London  Times  has  i'ts  editorial  ami 
reporting  stuf;  the  Woolwich  arsenal  has  its  stuff 
of  clerks,  paymasters,  &e.  Quart.  Rev. 

STAG,   to.     [add.]     An   outside,   irregular   dealer  in 

stocks;  applied  also  to  one  who  takes  shares  under 

fictitious  names  in  new  projects  with  a  view  to  sell 

immediately  at  a  premium,  and  not,  to  hold  the  stock. 

Wright.    Bunker's  Journal. 

STAG'-DANOE,  to.  A  rough  kind  of  dance  by  men 
only.    [Am.]  Burilett. 

STAGE'-BOX,  to,  A  box  close  to  the  stage  in  a 
theater.  Simmonds. 

STAGE'-LIGIITS  (-litcs),  to.,  pi.    The  lights  in  front 
of  the  stage  in  a  theater  ;  called  al.-o  foul-lights. 
C.  Lamb. 

STAGTNG,  to,  [add.]  Tho  business  of  running  stage- 
coaches. 

STAIIL'IAN-ISM  (stiirl'yan-izm),  to.  The  theory  of 
a  German  physician  named  Stah.1,  that  every  vital 
action  is  under  the  direction  and  presidency  of  the 
soul.  Dunglison. 

STAID'LT,  adv.    In  a  sobor,  grave  manner. 

Ogilvie. 

STAIN'ING,  to.     Tho  act  of  discoloring,  or  sullying. 
2.  The  act  of  giving  a  different  color,  as  to  wood- 
work ;  the  color  laid  on  or  given.  Ash. 

STAIN'LESS-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  free  from  stain. 
,  _  Clarke. 

STA  I  R'-WAY.     See  Stair-case. 

STALK  (stauk),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  approach  by  stealth ; 
as,  to  stalk  deer.  Ilalliwell.    Kune. 

STA  LK'ING,  to,.    The  act  of  approaching  warily. 

STALLED  (stauld),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Stuck  in  the 
mud;  also  tired  out.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

STALL'-EEAD-EE,  to.  One  who  reads  or  looks  over 
books  at  a  stall  where  they  are  exposed  for  sale ; 
as  — 

"Criea  the  rial  I -r, a  ,!,r>  M,s-,  us,  w]i:C  a  word  on 
A  title  i'iii:r  i\  lliis  !  and  ,-«.,mu  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false."  MiUon. 

STAM-I-NO'DI-UM,  to.     [L.  stamen,  and  Gr.  eWos, 

Bhape.] 
An  abortive  stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an 

abortive  stamen.  Ilenslow. 

STXMP,  to.    [add.]    An  engraved  device  for  showing 

the  prepayment  of  postage. 
STAMP'ING,  to.     The  act  "of  striking  tho  foot  on  the 

ground  ;  as,  the  stumping  of  a  horse. 
2.  The  act  of  impressing  with  a  figure,  &c,  by 

means  of  a  stamp  ;  as,  the  stamping  of  a  medal. 

x        -  Ash- 

STAMP'-OF'FICE,   to.    An  office  for   the  issue  of 

stamps,  and  the  reception  of  stamp-duties.    [Eng.] 
Clarke. 
STAND,  to.     [add.]     A  station  in  a  city  for  carriages, 

cabs,  &e.  Dickens. 

STANDARD,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flag;  as,  a 

stunrln 'rd-bearer .  Chapman. 

2.  Having  a   fixed    or   permanent  value;    as,   a 

standard  work  on  history,  &c. 
STAND'-STILL,  to.     An  entire  stop.  Craig. 

STAND'-UP,  a.    A  stand-up  fight  is  one  where  the 

parties  stand  erect  and  meet  blows  fairly. 
STA-PE'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  stapes,  a  stirrup.] 

Shaped  like  a  stirrup  ;  as,  the  stapedial  bones  of 

the  ear.  Dana. 

STA-PE'LI-A,  to.*    An  extensive  and  curious  order 

of    plants,    nat.   order    Asclepiadaeca'    (Milk-weed 

family).    They  are  succulent  plants  without  leaves, 

frequently  covered  over  with  dark  tubercles  g 


sh.     Loudon. 


rocket,  &e.,  ex- 


STAR,  ».  [add.]  In  freworl, 
composition  which,  thrown  frc 
plodes  in  tho  air  and  resembles 

STAR,  v.  i.  [add.]  [From  the 
noun.]  To  act  as  a  stair  orle 
the  stage  ;  as,  he  has  been  starr 
theaters. 

STAR'-BLINI),  a.    Seeing  obsci 


STAECH'TNO,  n.    The  act  of  stiffening  with  starch ; 
tho  starch  put  into  clothes  to  make  them  stiff. 

Ash. 


STAR'-OROSSffD  (-krost),  0.     Unfortunate  or  ill- 
fated  ;  as,  "star-crossed  lovers."  Shakes. 

STAE'-GAZ'ING,  a.    Looking  much  at  stars. 

Ash. 

STAR'RI-NESS,  «.    The  state  of  being  starry;  as, 
the  starriness  of  the  heavens.  Nichol. 

STAR'RY,  a.    [add.]     In  hot,  arranged  in  rays  like 
those  of  a  star ;  stellate.  Ilenslow. 

START,  v.  I.    [add.]    Among  seamen,  to  start  the 


is  to  hasten  tho 

anchor  is  to  loosen  it 

is  to  slack  it  off  a  lit 

it. 

START'ING-POINT, 

motion  begins. 
STA'TANT,  a*    [L.  sto,  to 
In  heridilnj,  noting  the 


to  start  an 
I ;  to  start  a  tack  or  sheet 
i  start  a  cask  is  to  broach 

Totten. 
The  point    from  which 

stand.] 


tiding  positio 


as,  i 


Iirun.de. 

STATECRAFT,  to.  The  art  of  conducting  state 
affairs;  state-management.  Macauluy. 

STA.TE'-€EIM'I-NAL,  to.  One  who  commits  an 
offense  against  the  dignity  or  well-being  of  a  State, 
as  treason,  &c. 

STATES'MAN-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a 
statesman.  _ 

STATE'-SWOED,  to,  A  sword  used  on  state-occa- 
sions, being  borne  before  a  sovereign  by  an  attend- 
ant of  high  rank.  En  eye.  Brit. 

STA'TION,  to.  [add.]  In  zoological  geog.,  the  par- 
ticular place  or  kind  of  situation  in  which  a  species 
naturally  occurs.  Dana. 

STA'TION,  to.  Station-master,  one  who  has  charge 
of  a  railway  station.  Siinmonds. 

Station-pointer,  an  instrument  used  in  mari- 
time surveying,  for  expeditiously  laying  down  on  a 
chart  the  position  of  a  place  from  which  the  angles 
subtended  by  three  distant  objects  whose  positions 
are  known,  have  been  observed.  Station-stuff,  an 
instrument  for  taking  angles  in  surveying. 

Craig.    Davies. 

STA'TION-A-EI-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  stationary.  M.  IE  Emerson. 

STA'TION-A-RY,  a.  [add.]  Appearing  to  bo  at 
rest,  because  moving  in  the  line  of  vision,  as  a 
planet  when  stationary.  Dana. 

STATIONS  (sta'shunz),  m.  pi.  The  places  where 
ecclesiastical  processions  rest  for  the  performance 
of  any  act  of  devotion,  as  at  the  tombs  of  distin- 
guished saints.  In  modern  times,  however,  the 
term  is  especially  used  to  denote  those  representa- 
tions of  the  successive  stages  of  our  Lord's  Passion, 
which  are  often  placed  round  the  naves  of  large 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  to 
sacred  edifices,  and  are  visile. 1  in  succession. 

Fairholi, 

STA-TIST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  way  of  statistics. 

STAT'TJED  (stat'yudc),  pp.  or  a.  Having  statues ; 
formed  into  a  statue;  as,  "  tho  whole  man  becomes 
as  if  statued  into  stone  and  earth."  Eeltham. 

STAT'U-ESQUE  (-esk),  a.    Resembling  a  statue. 
Art  Journal. 

STAT-U-ETTE',  to.     [Fr.]     A  small  statue. 

Art  Journal. 

STA'  TVS,  to.     [L.]     State,  condition. 

STAT'UTE,  to.  [add.]  Statute  of  limitations,  one 
assigning  a  certain  time  within  which  an  action 
mustjie.  commenced.  Craig. 

STAT'UTES,  to.  pi.  In  Eng.,  assemblages  of  farm- 
ing servants  (held  possibly  by  statute)  early  in  May 
at  various  places  in  the  country,  where  employers 
attend  to  hire  servants  for  the  ensuing  year.  Each 
class  of  servants  wears  some,  token  of  his  business; 
as  the  groom  has  a  few  straws  in  his  hat,  the  wag- 
oner a'piece  of  whip-cord,  the  shepherd  a  lock  of 
wool,'  &c.  Ilalliwell. 

STaTOJTE-BOOK,  to.  A  record  of  laws  or  legis- 
lative acts.     '"  Blackstone. 

STAVE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  render  solid  by  compres- 
sion; as,  to  stare  the  joints  of  pipes  into  which 
lead  has  been  run.  Ogilvie. 

STAVING,  to.    The  act  of  breaking  to  pieces. 
2.  Act  of  furnishing  with  staves,  &c.  Ash. 

STAVING,  p.  a.    Breaking  in  pieces,  as  a  cask. 
2.  Furnishing  with  staves.  Ash. 

STAY'-IIOLE,  n.  A  hole  in  a  stay-sail  through 
which  the  hanks  pass  which  join  it  to  tho  stav. 

Ogilvie. 

STEAD'Y  (sted'dy),  inter}.  Be  steady  or  unmoved  ; 
properly  the  imperative  mood  of  the  verb.  It  is 
used  as'a  command  ;  as,  "steady,  men,  steady  !" 

STEAD'Y,  r.i.     [add.]     To  move  steadily  ;  as,  "  she 

STEAL,  <>.  t.  [add.]  To  do  something  in  a  way  to 
avoid  notice,  as  to  steal  a  look.  Ogi/rie. 

STEAM,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  move  or  travel  by  steam  ; 
as,  "  the  vessel  steamed  out  of  port." 

If.  P.  Willis. 


STEAM'-e.AS-ING,  to..     A   space   filled    with    steam 
surrounding  any  vessel,  pipe,  ,Vc,  to  preserve  heat. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STKAM'-GIIEST.to.  In  steam-engines,  a  box  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the 
cylinder.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet, 

STEAM'-GAUGE,  ».*  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  pressure  within  a  steam-boiler,  by  means  of  a 
bent  tube  partially  filled  with  mercury,  one  end  of 
which  springs  from  tho  boiler,  while'  the  other  is 
exposed  to  the  air;  so  that  the  steam  by  its  pressure 
raises  the  mercury  in  the  straight  limb  of  the  tube 
to  a  height  above  the  common  level  proportioned 
to  that  pressure.  An  iron  float  and  index  are  com- 
monly added  for  convenience  of  observation. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STEAM'-HAM-MER,  to.*  A  form  of  tilt  or  forge- 
hammer,  consisting  of  a  steam-cylinder  and  piston 
placed  vertically  over  an  anvil,  the  hammer  ris- 
ing and  falling  by  the  power  of  steam. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STE  AM'ING,  to.     Tho  act  of  employing  steam. 

STEAM'-IACK-ET.     See  Steam-Casisg. 

STKAM'-PLOW,        J  .     ,  *        ' 

STEAW-PLOUGH,  ,  "•    A  Plow  moved  ^  steam- 

STEAM'-POET,  n.    An  opening  for  steam   to  pass 
through,  as  from  the  steam-chest  into  the  cylinder. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STE  A  M'-POW-ER,  to.  The  force  or  energy  of  steam 
applied  to  produce  results. 

STEAM'-PRO-PEL'LER,  to.    See  Propeller. 

STEAM'-TUG,  to.  A  small  steam-boat  for  towing 
vessels.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'ING,  a.     Of  or  resembling  steam. 

STK'A-EONE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  stearic  acid  with  a  fourth  part 
of  quicklime;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  concrete  at  common  temperatures,  but 
fusible  at  1S0°.  Francis. 

STEEK.  r.  t.  To  shut  or  close ;  as,  to  steek  the  door. 
[Scotch.]  Burns.     Walt.  Scott. 

STEEL'- WINE,  to.  Winewith  steel-filings  in  it,  used 
as  a  medicine.  Siinmonds. 

STEEN,  )  Q.  t.    In  arch.,  to  line  with  brick,  stone,  Jfcc. 

STEAN,  f  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

STEEN'BOK  )  to,     [Dutch.]     A  variety  of  antelope 

STElN'BOK,   (      of  a  light  and  graceful  form  (Anti- 
lope  tragnlus),  abounding  in  South  Africa;  found 
chiefly  in  stony  places,  whence  its  name,  stone-buck. 
Cummings.    Andcrrson. 

STEEP'-DOWN,  to.  Deep  and  precipitous;  as, 
"  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire."  Shakes. 

STEEP'ING,  to.  The  act  of  soaking  or  infusing  ;  as, 
"the  steeping  of  the  seed  in  some  liquor,  wherein 
the  medicine  is  infused."  Bacon. 

STEEE'LING,  a.     A  young  steer. 

STEEVE.    See  Steeving. 

STEL'LU-LATE,  a.    In  bot,  resembling  little  stars. 
Loudon. 

STEM-MAT'O-PUS,  to.*  [Gr.  mwo.  a  garland,  and 
"u/,  the  eye  or  face.] 

F.  Cuvier  to 

al  (Phoca  cristata  ol'Gmelin), 
from  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  has  a  piece  of  loose  inflatable  skin  on  the 
head,  which  is  drawn  over  the  eyes  when  the  ani- 
mal is  menaced.  Cuvier. 

STENCII'-TRAP,  «.  A  contrivance  to  prevent 
stench  from  rising  from  the  openings  of  sewers,  oce. 

Weale. 

STEN'CIL,  to,  [add.]  A  thin  plato  of  metal,  &c, 
having  letters  cut  out,  used  for  marking. 

Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL-ING,  to.    The  act  of  using  a  stencil. 

STEN-TOE-ON'I€,  a.  Noting  a  loud  sound  ;  sten- 
torian ;  as,  "he  measures  out  his  own  stentoronic 
voice."  Warburton. 

STE'BE-0-€HK0M'I6-AL-LY.   adv.    In  a  stereo- 


STE'RlC-O-eilUOMTG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
stereochromy. 

STE'RE-O-€IlR0M-Y,  to,  [Gr.  crrepeds,  hard,  and 
Xpmna,  color.] 

A  stylo  of  fresco-painting  on  plastered  walls  or 
stone,  in  which  the  colors  are  rendered  permanent 
bv  means  of  soluble  glass  (a  soluble  silicate  of -pot- 
ash or  soda  1.  Craig. 

STIi'lIK-O-E-LEG'TRie.  See  TiiF.r.MO-r.i.r.Tt'.io.— 
A  stereo-electric  current  is  one  obtained  bv  means 
of  solids,  without  any  liquid.  Dunu. 

RTE'RE-O-MrtN'O-St'OPE.  TO.  [Gr.  arepfos,  solid, 
p.oiw,  one  only,  and  oxoirew,  to  see.] 

An  instrument  with  two  lenses  by  which  a  ste- 
reoscopic effect  may  he  obtained  from  a  single  pic- 
ture. Dana. 
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STE'RE-0-SGOPE,  n.  [Gr.  orepeos,  solid,  and  <tko- 
ir«o,  to  see.] 

An  optical  contrivance  for  giving  to  pictures  the 
appearance  of  solid  forms,  as  seen  in  nature.  It 
depends  for  its  operation  on  .the  following  fact.  An 
object  viewed  by  both  eyes  docs  not  appear  to  each 
under  the  same  angle ;  hence,  whatever  we  look 
upon  is  apprehended  by  the  sense  of  vision  through 
the  medium  of  two  distinct  images,  which  unite  in 
the  two  retina;  and  give  us  the  idea  of  substance 
and  solidity.  The  stereoscope  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  It  consists  of  a  close  box 
and  two  eye-pieces.  Into  this  box  are  put  two 
photographic  pictures  of  the  same  object  (one  for 
each  eye-piece)  taken  under  a  small  difference  of 
angular  view.  Each  eye  therefore  looks  on  one 
picture  only,  but  by  a  bending  of  the  rays  of  light, 
through  refraction  or  reflection,  the  two  pictures 
are  superimposed  and  united  so  as  to  appear  but 
one  to  the  observer.  Thus  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced as  in  natural  vision,  and  the  objects  pre- 
sented in  the  picture  have  all  the  appearance  of 
solid  forms ;  hence  the  name.  Brewster. 

STE-EE-O-SCOP'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stereo- 
scope, as  in  the  stereoscopic  function  of  the  two 
eye-glasses ;  adapted  to  the  stereoscope,  as  stereo- 
scopic pictures;  seen  through  it,  as  stereoscopic 
views. 

STE'EE-O-SeO-PT,  n.  The  art  or  science  of  the 
stereoscope ;  as  of  constructing  the  instrument,  or 
the  views  used  with  it,  or  of  using  it. 

STE'RE-O-TYP-ING.  n.  The  act  of  making  stereo- 
type plates  ;—a.     Making  stereotype  plates. 

STE'EE-O-TYP-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  stereotype 
plates. 

STE'RE-O-TYP-Y,  n.  The  art  or  employment  of 
making  stereotype  plates.  Hart. 

STERN'SON,  n.  The  end  of  a  ship's  keelson,  to 
■which  the  stern-post  is  bolted.  Ogilvie. 

STEW  (stu),  re.  [add.]  A  heated  state  of  worry  and 
suspense ;  as,  "  we  were  in  a  great  stew."  [Collo- 
quial.] Halliwell. 

STICK,  n.  [add.]  Gold-slick,  a  title  of  the  colonels 
of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards  in  England, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  on  all  state 
occasions.  They  act  alternately  for  a  month,  and 
the  one  on  duty  at  the  palace  is  called  gold-slick  in 
waiting.    The  name  originated  in  the  custom  of 


of  the  regiment. —  Silver-stick,  a  title  given  to  the 
field-officer  of  the  Life  Guards  when  on  duty  at  the 
palace.  Reports  are  made  through  him  to  the  gold- 
stick,  and  orders  from  the  latter  to  the  regiment 
pass  through  him.  Craig.     Thackeray. 

STICK'ER,  11.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  sharp  remark, 
very  pointedly  made  and  calculated  to  put  a  person 
completely  down.  Thackeray. 

2.  An  article  of  merchandise  -which  sticks  by  the 
dealer  and  does  not  find  a  ready  sale.       Bartlett. 

STICK'ING-PLAS'TER,  n.  An  adhesive  plaster 
for  closing  wounds,  &c. 

STICK'IT,  pp.  or  a.     Stuck ;  spoiled  in  making. 
A  stiakit-minister  is  a  candidate  for   the  cler- 
ical office  who  is  disqualified  for  it  by  incompetency 
or  immorality.     [Scotch.]  Ogilvie. 

STIG'MA-TIZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  branding  with 
infamy. 

STIG'MA-TOSE,  a.  In  hot.,  belonging  to  the  stigma. 

STlLL'-BIRTH,  n.  The  state  of  being  born  without 
life  ;  a  thing  born  without  life.  Ogilvie. 

STILL'-HOUSE,  11.  A  house  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on.  Ash. 

STIL'LI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  drop. 

R.  Owen. 

STILT'Y,  a.  Unreasonably  elevated ;  pompous ;  as, 
a  stilty  style. 

STING,  n.  [add.]  A  sensation  both  pleasing  and 
painful ;  as,  the  sting  of  love.  Ogilvie. 

STING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inflicting  pain ;  as,  a  sting- 
ing remark. 

STING'Y,  a.  Having  power  to  sting  or  produce 
pain ;  as,  a  stingy  review  of  a  book,  &c. 

Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 

STINK'-TRAP.    See  Stenou-tkap. 

STINT,  v.  i.  To  stop;  to  restrain  one's  self;  as, 
"and  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee."  Sliakes. 

STI'PEL,  n.  In  hot.,  a  name  given  to  a  stipule  of  a 
leaflet.  A.  Gray. 

STI-PEL'LATE,  a.    In  lot,  having  stipels. 

A.  Gray. 

STJ-PEND-I'EI-AN,  a.  Acting  from  mercenary 
considerations;  hired.  Ogilvie. 

STI'PEND-LESS,  a.  Without  a  stipend  or  compen- 
sation. Eclec.  Rev. 

STfR'RHP-fRON  (stur'rup-  or  ster'rup-I'urn),  n. 
The  ring  of  steel  or  iron  attached  to  a  stirrup-leather 
to  receive  the  foot.  Booth. 
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STITH'Y,  n.  [add.]  A  smith's  shop ;  as,  "  Vulcan's 
statu/."  Shakes. 

STOG-GAD'ING,  11.  The  act  of  fortifying  with  point- 
ed stakes. 

STOCK,  n.  [add.]  To  take  stock,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  goods  on  hand.  Dickens. 

STOCK'-CHARGE,  n.  A  standing  charge  or  accusa- 
tion ;  one  often  repeated ;  as,  "  a  stock-charge 
against  Raleigh."  (7.  Kingsley. 

STOCKED  (stokt),  pp.  or  a.  Burnished  with  a  stock 
or  supply.  Ash. 

2.    Confined  in   the  instrument  of   punishment 
called  stocks.  Chaucer.    Jlolinshcd. 

STOCK'-FXrM-ER,  n.  A  farmer  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  rear  live-stock,  as  cattle,  &c. 

STOCK'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  supplying  with 
stock;  as,  the  stocking  of  a  farm.  Ash. 

STOCK'-LIST,  n.  A  list  or  account  of  the  price  of 
funds  invested  in  stocks.  Simmonds. 

STOCK'-PURSE,  ii.  A  common  purse ;  in  military 
affairs,  monies  saved  out  of  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
pany or  regiment,  and  applied  to  objects  of  common 
interest.  Clarke.     Walt.  Scott. 

STOCK'-TACK-LE,  n.  In  ships,  a  tackle  used  when 
the  anchor  is  hoisted  and  secured,  to  keep  its  stock 
clear  of  the  ship's  sides.  Totten. 

STOCK'MAN,  ii.  A  herdsman  ;  one  having  the  charge 
of  stock.     [Australia.]  Ilowiit. 

STOCK'-STA-TION,  n.  A  place  or  district  for  rear- 
ing stock.     [Australia.]  Iloioitt. 

STOCK'-TAK-ING,  n.  A  periodical  examination  and 
inventory  made  of  goods  or  stock  in  a  shop  or  ware- 
house. Simmonds. 

ST(E€H-tb-M®T'RI€   \L,  i  ■>.  iv,  i,, ,:  ,,,-i  ,eci,. 

STnlt'lM-O-MET'Rie-AL,  J     iometry. 

SIXECII-I-OM'E-TRY,  }  11.     [Gr.   otoiX«w,   a  first 

STOIGH-I-OM'E-TEY,  f  principle  or  element,  and 
txirpov,  measure.] 

In  clem.,  the  science  of  atomic  proportions,  or 
chemical  equivalents.  S.  W.  Johnson. 

STOKE,  v.  t.  A  term  applied  to  the  stirring  and 
tending  of  a  fire  in  furnaces,  as  of  steam-engines,  esc. 
[Var.  dial]  Halliwell. 

STOKE'-HOLE,  n.  The  mouth  to  the  grate  of  a  fur- 
nace; also  the  space  in  front  of  the  furnace  where 
the  stokers  stand.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

STOK'ING,  11.  The  act  or  business  of  tending  a  fur- 
nace. 

STOLE,  ii.  [add.]  A  long  loose  garment  reaching  to 
the  feet,  worn  by  ladies.  Spenser. 

2.  In  hot.,  a  lax  trailing.stem  given  off  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  root,  and  taking  root  at  intervals. 

Jlenslow. 

STOLID  (stold),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a  long  robe ; 
as,  "prophets  brightly  stoled  in  shining  lawn." 

G.  Fletcher. 

STO'MATE,  11. ;  pi.  STO-MA/TA.  [Gr.  oro^a,  the 
mouth.] 

In  zobl,  the  breathing  hole  of  air-breathing  artic- 
ulates. Dana. 

STO-MAT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  mouth. 
Dunglison. 

STONE'-BRASH,  n.  In  agric,  a  soil  made  up  of 
small  stones  or  finely  broken  rock.  Clarke. 

STnNE'-BtTCK.     See  Steinbok. 

STONE'-GOLD,  a.    Cold  as  a  stone  ;  as,— 


STONE'-GOR-AL,  n.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
coral  which  is  in  masses  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  in  the  form  of  branches.  Lyell. 

STONE'-HAM-MEE,  n.  A  hammer  for  breaking 
stone,  as  for  making  roads. 

STONE'-QUAR-RY,  n.  A  place  where  stones  are 
dug  out. 

STONES'FIELD-SLATE,  n.  In  geol,  a  slaty  lime- 
stone of  the  oolitic  formation,  abounding  in  fossil 
remains.  Lyell. 

STOOL'-PIG-EON,  n.  [Originally,  stale  (a  decoy) 
or  stale-pigeon.]  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to  draw 
others  within  a  net ;  hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy 
for  others. 

STOOP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  bending  down  or  forward. 
Ash. 

STOP,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  stay  or  lodge ;  as,  to  stop  at 
one's  house.     [Coll.]  Bartlett.     Ogilvie. 

STOPE,  n.  A  mining  term  for  a  horizontal  bed  or 
layer;  to  slope  is  to  excavate  horizontally  layer 
after  layer.  Pryce.    Mining  Journal. 

STOP'ING,  n.  Cutting  or  breaking  away  mineral 
ground  by  layers.  Pryce.    Mining  journal. 

STOPPER-BOLT,  ii.  A  large  ring-bolt  in  a  ship's 
deck,  to  which  the  deck  stoppers  are  hooked. 

Totten. 

STOP'PER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  securing  with  a 
stopper. 
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STOP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  ceasing  to  move. 

2.  The  act  of  closing  or  obstructing.  Ash. 

STOP'PLE  (stop'pl),  v.  t.  To  close  the  mouth  of  any 
thing  with  a  stopple.  Ogilvie. 

STOP-WATCH  (woteh),».  A  watch  whose  hands 
can  be  stopped  in  order  to  calculate  the  time  that 
has  passed ;  as,  in  timing  a  race,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

ST5EE'-PAY,  n.  Payment  for  goods  or  work  in 
articles  from  a  store  instead  of  money;  a  common 
usage  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  country  stores. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

STORE'-SIIIP,  11.  A  vessel  used  to  transport  naval 
stores  to  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c.  Simmonds. 

STfiRU'ING,  n.  The  act  of  attacking  with  violence ; 
violent  expression  of  passion.  Ash. 

STORM'ING-PAR'TY,  11.  A  party  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  first  entering  the  breach  in  storming  a  for- 
tress. Campbells  Mil.  Did. 

STORM/LESS,  a.    Without  storms. 

STO'RY-BOOK,  n.  A  book  containing  pleasing  nar- 
ratives, either  true  or  false.  John  Wilson. 

STO'RY-TELL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  narrating  short 
histories,  true  or  false.  Ogilvie. 

STOUP  (stoop),  71.*  [add.]  A  basin  for  holy  water 
at  the  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  into 
which  all  who  enter  dip  their  fingers  and  cross 
themselves.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

STOVE,  n.  [add.]  In  hortic.,  a  structure  in  which 
plants  are  cultivated  that  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  open  air  in  England  and  simi- 
lar climates.  Brande.    Loudon. 

STRAD'DLE  (strad'dl),  n.  The  act  of  standing  or 
walking  with  the  feet  wider  than  usual.  Ash. 

STRAD-0-MET'RI-€AL,  a.      [It.   strada,  a  street 
or  road,  and  Gr.  ixerpov,  measure.] 
Relating  to  the  measuring  of  streets  or  roads. 
Ogilvie. 

STRANGLING,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  divaricately 
spread,  as  a  straggling  bush.  Kenslow. 

STRAG'GLING-LY,  n.    In  a  straggling  manner. 

STRAIGHT,  (striite),  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  approxi- 
mately straight;  as,  straight-ribbed,  when  the  ribs 
pass  from  the  base  of  a  leaf  to  the  apex,  with  a 
small  curve.  Jlenslow. 

STRAIGHT'-ARCH,  «.*  In  arch.,  a  form  of  arch 
in  which  the  intrados  is  straight,  but  with  its  joints 
drawn  concentrically,  as  in  a  common  arch. 

Brande. 

STRXNg'GU-LA-TED,  a.     [add.]    In  hot.,  noting  a 
contraction  and  expansion  in  an  irregular  manner. 
Jlenslow. 

STRAP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  on  a  strap ;  as, 
the  strapping  of  a  razor. 

2.  A  beating  with  a  strap,  as  to  get  a  good  strap- 
ping.  Clarke. 

STEAT-E-GET'IGS.    See  Strategy. 

STRA-TE'GI€-AL-LY,  a.    In  a  strategic  manner. 

STRA-TI-GRAPII'IC-AL.  a.  [sub.l  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  strata;  as,  "  stratigraphical  evidence." 

Hugh  Miller. 

STRATH'SPEY,  n.  [add.]  A  lively  tune  written 
usually  in  common  time,  originally  used  in  tho 
dance  so  called.  Moore- s  Eneyc.  Mus. 

STRAW,  n.  [add.]  Man  of  straw,  an  image  of 
straw,  &c,  resembling  a  man,  hence  an  imaginary 
person  ;  as,  to  contend  with  a  man  of  straw.  Straw 
hail,  worthless  bail,  as  being  given  by  irresponsible 
persons. 

STRAW'BER-RY-PEAR,  «.*  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cactus  (C.  triangularis)  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  bears  a  fruit  whose  flavor  is  sweetish, 
slightly  acid,  pleasant  and  cooling.  Loudon. 

STRAW-PLAIT,  n.  Strips  formed  by  plaiting 
wheat-straw,  and  used  for  making  hats  and  bonnets 
and  other  kinds  of  work. 

STRAW'-ROPE,  n.    A  rope  of  twisted  straw. 

STREAM'-AN€II-OR,  n.  An  anchor  in  size  be- 
tween the  bower  and  kedge.  Totten. 

STREAM'FUL,  a.  Abounding  in  streams,  or  in  wa- 
ter. Drayton. 

STRENGTII'FTJL,  n.    Abounding  in  strength. 

STREPS-IP'TER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  (npifa,  to  twist,  and 

Having  twisted  wings;  as  certain  insects  in  which 
the  first  pair  of  wings  is  represented  by  twisted  ru- 
diments. Dana. 
STRETCHIER,  n.     [add.]     A  frame  or  bier  for  car- 
rying sick  or  wounded  persons.            Conybeare. 
"2.  An  instrument  for  easing  gloves,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

3.  An  overstretching  of  the  truth;  a  lie.     [Local 
in  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

STRHW(struorstro),«.fc  [add.]  To  spread  abroad ; 
as,  "she  may  stn  w  dangerous  conjectures." 

Shakes. 
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PTRT'ATE,  v.  t.  To  in:irk  with  grooves  or  channels; 
as,  "striatal  longitudinally."  It.  Owen. 

PTIU'A-TUKE,  re.  [sub.]  A  stria  or  channel  of  a 
striated  surface.  Dana. 

STRit'.T'UEE,  n.  [add.]  Strictness;  as,  "a  man 
of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence."  Shakes. 

STRIOT'URA'D,  a.  Affected  -with  stricture;  as,  a 
strict  ured  duct. 

STRlD,  re.  [From  stride."]  A  local  name  in  parts 
of  England  for  a  narrow  passage  (which  appears  as  if 
it  might  be  crossed  at  a  stride)  torn  by  a  river 
through  high  precipitous  banks,  between  which  the 
water  rushes  with  great  violence  and  a  stunning 
noise.  llowitt.    Kingsley. 

"The  pair  h.iih  ne..li.'il  ilml  furful  chasm, 
_       fcowU,n,,,f        ■ 


For  I 


I  is  called  the  Strid, 


borne  that  name, 

And  shrill  n  lliuti.-nmj  inorL-."  Wordsworth. 

STElDE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  sit  astride  upon  ;  as  "  I 
mean  to  stride  your  steed."  Shakes. 

STRID'ING,  ppr.  [add.]  Sitting  astride  of  or  up- 
on ;  as,  "striding  the  blast."  Shakes. 

STRI'DENT,  a.  [L.  stridor.]  Noting  harshness; 
as,  "  a  strident  voice."  Thackeray. 

STEI-GIL'LOSE.    See  Steigous. 

STETK'ING,  re.     The  act  of  hitting  with  a  blow. 
Ash. 

STRIK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  [add.]  Striking  distance, 
the  distance  at  which  any  thing  can  be  readied 
with  a  blow.  In  elect.,  the  distance  to  which  a 
spark  will  pass.  Francis. 

STEIN'GEN-CY,  n.  Severe  pressure;  as,  the  strin- 
gency of  the  money  market. 

STRIN'GENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  stringent  manner  ;  as, 
"  by  proving  stringently.'1''  More. 

STEING'EES.  re.  pi.  In  ship-building,  strakes  of 
planking  carried  round  the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the 
under-side  of  the  beams.  Ogilvie. 

STRING'-PIECE,  re.  In  arch.,  that  part  of  a  ilight 
of  stairs  which  forms  its  ceiling  or  soffit.      Gwilt. 

STROK-I-LA'CEOUS  (-la'shus),  a.  [L.  strobilus.] 
Bearing  strobils;  relating  to  strobils  or  strobil- 
bearing  plants.  A.  Gray. 

BTROB'IL-ITES,  re.  pi.  A  genus  of  fossil  cones 
found  in  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  formations  of 
England. 

STKOK'INGS.    See  Strippqtgs. 

STROLL'ING,  a.  [add.]  Strolling-player,  an  in- 
ferior stage-actor  who  wanders  about,  and  performs 
wherever  an  audience  can  be  got.         Goldsmith. 

STKONG,  a,  [add.]  Strong  escape,  an  escape  ac- 
complished by  strength.  .    Shakes. 

STRO'PIIie,  a.    Pertaining  to  strophes.     Ogilvie. 
.   STRO'PIII-OLE,  n.    In  bot.,  a  caruncle;  a  swollen 
fungus-like  excrescence  on   the  surface    of  some 
seeds,  about  the  hiluui.  Henslow. 

STRUCT'UKE,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  rocks  viewed  on  a  larger  scale  than 
that  of  texture.  Ogilvie. 

STRUM,  v.  I.  or  v.  i.  To  play  on  an  instrument  of 
music  in  a  coarse,  noisy  way ;  to  thrum  ;  as,  to 
strum  a  piano. 

STROMA,  re.  [add.]  In  lot,  the  swelling  or  pro- 
tuberance of  any  organ.  A.  Gray. 

STEU'MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
strumous. 

STRUM'MING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  the  strings  of 
a  musical  instrument  in  a  coarse  noisy  way. 

STRUM'STRUM,  re,  A  noisy  musical  instrument; 
as,  "  the  strumstrum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cit- 
tern." Dumpier. 

STUIS'BI-NESS.     See  Stubbebness. 

STUIi'UL/i'D   (stiib'bld),  a.     Covered  with  stubble; 
as,  "a  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  slulblcd  plain." 
Gay. 

STUe'60-ING,  re.  The  act  of  overlaying  with  stuc- 
co; the  stucco  thus  overlaid. 

STUD'i'-ING,  re.  The  act  of  closely  applying  the 
mind  to  obtain  knowledge.  Ash. 

STUFF,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  stuf  a  ballot  box,  is  to 
crowd  it  with  fraudulent  votes.     [Am.] 

STUFF'EE,  n.  One  whoslull's.  particularly  one  who 
puts  fraudulent  votes  into  a  ballot  box.     [Am.] 

STUFF'-GOWN,  n.  A  gown  made  of  a  woolen  fab- 
ric; hence  applied  in  England  to  a  junior  barrister, 
or  one  not  entitled  to  wear  a  silk  gown  like  the 
King's  or  Queen's  counsel.  Lord  Campbell. 

STITFF'ING-BOX,  re.*  An  arrangement  for  render- 
ing a  joint  tight  where  a  movable  rod  passes  into  a 
vessel  of  some  kind,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  close  box  east  round  the 
hole  through  which  the  rod  passes,  in  which  is  laid 
round  the  rod  ami  in  contact  with  it  a  quantity  of 


SUB 

hemp-packing    lubricated   with    oily    matter,   and 
'     pressed  closely  down  by  a  ring  on  top.    Francis. 
STUFF'I-NESS,  re,    The  state  of  being  sulky  or  ob- 
stinate. 
STUFF'Y,  a.     In  Scotland,  stout;  mettlesome  ;  reso- 
lute. Jamieson. 
In  America,  angry  and  obstinate.         Bartlett. 
STUL'TI-FI-EE,  re.     One  who  stultifies. 
STUL-TIL'O-QUENT-LY,  adv.    In  the  way  of  fool- 
ish talk.  Phillips. 
STUM'BLING,  re.     The  act  of  tripping,  blundering, 

puzzling,  or  offending.  Ash. 

STUMP,  re.     [add.]    A  rod  or  frame  of  rods  used  in 

the  game  of  cricket.  Conyleare. 

2.  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper  used  to 
smear  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  for  shading  it. 
Craig. 
STUMP,  v.  i.    To  walk  heavily,  as  if  on  stumps. 

Wright. 

To  stump  iip,  to  pay  cash.  Hulliwell. 

STUMP,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  stump  out,  in  cricket,  is  to 

bowl  out  by  knocking  down  the  stump  or  wicket. 

Clarke. 

STUMP'EE,  n.    One  who  stumps.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  boastful  person.  Bailey. 

3.  A  story  that  puzzles,  or  creates  incredulity. 
[i  •olloguiuliind  lowA  Bartlett. 

STUMP'I-NESP,  re.    The  state  of  being  stumpy. 

Clarke. 

STUN'NEE,  re.  lie  or  that  which  stuns ;  often  ap- 
plied to  whatever  overpowers  by  astonishment;  as, 
"that  story  is  a  stunner:'    [Coll.  and  Hum.] 

STUN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Striking  or  overpowering 
with  astonishment;  as,  " stunning  poetry ." 

Thackeray.     C.  Kingxlc/. 

STU-PE-FA/CIENT  (-fa'shent),  re.  Any  thing  pro- 
moting stupefaction  ;  a  narcotic.  bungliwn. 

STU-PE-FA'CIENT,  a.     Promoting  stupefaction. 

STU'POSE,  a.  [L.  stupa.  the  coarse  part  of  flax,  &c.] 
_Composed  of  malted  filaments.  Henslow. 

STVLAII.     SccStilae. 

STYL'ISII-LY,  adv.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 

STYL'ISII-NEPP,  re.    The  state  of  being  fashionable. 
Foster. 

STY-LO-PO'OI-UM,  re.  [Gr.  orDAos,  a  style,  and 
7ro0;,  a  foot.] 

A  fleshy  disk  at  the  base  of  the  style  in  some 
plants,  as  the  unibelliferae.  Henslow. 

SUA-VIL'O-QUENT  (swa-),  a.  Sweetly  speaking; 
using  soft  and  agreeable  speech.  Cole. 

SUB-XC'E-TATE,  re.  An  acetate  having  an  excess 
of  the  base;  as,  sub-acetate  of  lead.         Gregory. 

SUB-A'GENT,  re.     An  ifhder  agent. 

SUB-A/GEN-CY,  n.    A  subordinate  agency. 

SUB-AL'PINE,  a.  Approximately  alpine ;  belonging 
to  a  region  on  any  high  mountain  next  below  alpine ; 
as,  sul-aipine  plants.  Dana. 

SUB-AE€'TI€,  a.  Approximately  arctic;  belong- 
ing to  a  region  just  below  the  arctic. 

SUB-eON'TRA-EY,  re.      A  proposition   inferior  or 


Blackwood. 
PU'P.ER-OSE.  .Same  as  Pubeeous. 
SUB-ES-O-PHA/GE-AL,  a.    Beneath  the  esophagus. 
SUB-JA'CENT-LY,  adv.    Ir 

SUB-'.TE€-TIV'I-TIES,  n.pl.  Topics  treated  in  their 
subjective,  bearings.  C.  Kingsley. 

SUB-JIC'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  subjected. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

SUB'LI-MA-TO-RY,  a.  Used  for  sublimation;  as, 
sii'i/imutnri/  vessels.  Boyle. 

SUB-MENT'AL,  a.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  mentum, 
the  chin.] 

In  limit.,  situated  under  the  chin;  as,  the  sab- 
menial  artery.  DungMson. 

SUB-ME-TAL'Uf.,  a.  Imperfectly  metallic;  as,  a 
sub-metallic  luster. 

SUB-OB-TUSE',  (i.     Partially  obtuse. 

SUB-PO'LAE,  u.     Below  the  poles;   on  the  lower 

prr.-l'liE'FEOT,  n.     An  assistant  prefect. 

SUB-S2I/LI-A,  re,  pi*  [I..]  In  eccles.  arch.,  the 
small  shelving  seats  in  the  stalls  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  used  either  as  seats  or  forms  to  kncelon. 
They  were,  also  called  Misereres. 

Ogilvie.    Fosbroke. 

SUB-SID'T-A-EI-LY.  adv.     In  a  manner  to  assist. 

SUB-SID'IXG,  re.  The  act  of  settling  down  or  sink- 
ing ;  _as,  "  the  subsiding  of  the  mercury."   Boyle. 

SUB-SID'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Settling  down  Into  calm- 
ness or  quietness  ;  sinking  to  the  bottom  ;  as.  '•  tho 
sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempest  o'er."  Pitt. 

SUB-SISTTNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Continuing  to  exist;  as, 
subsisting  relations.  Locke. 

SUB'POl  L,  v.  t    To  plow  very  deeply. 

SUB'SOIL-ING,  re.     The  act  of  plowing  deeply. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 


SUli-STAN-TI-A'TION  (-she-a'shun),  re.    The  fact  of 
proving. 

Sl'B-STl-TU'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  tho  way  of  sub- 
stitution. _ 

Sl'li-STl-TU'TION-A-EY,  a.    Noting  substitution. 
J.  /'.  Smith. 

SUB-SUMPTION,  re.    That  which  is  assumed  as  a 
consequence  of  something  else;  as, — 

"  When  u-i'  are  nbl.-  r.  rornpr.  Ii.ti,]  h..w  or  why  a  thin?  i*,  the 


belief  wl.u'ii  nli. in 1 

SUB-SUMP'TIVE,  a 


ihc  engnll 
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Eclating  to  a  subsumption. 

t  '<:/.  i  idge. 

SUB-TRI-IIE'DRAL,  a.  Approaching  the  form  of  a 
three-sided  pyramid;  as,  the  sub-trihedral  crown 
of  a  tooth.  R.  Owen. 

SUB-TEUDE',  v.  t.    To  place  under  ;  to  insei  t. 

Ogilvie. 

SUB-VENE',  •».  i.    [L.  sub,  and  venio,  to  come.] 
To  come  under  or  happen;  as,  "a  future  state. 
must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin."  Warluiion. 

SI'll- \  "KR'SIOX-A-EY,  a.     Promoting  destruction. 

SUC'CADES,  re.  pi.    [L.  succus,  juice.] 

Candied  fruits  or  those  preserved  in  syrup  ;  sweet- 
meats. De  Foe. 

BUfc'-CEEIVANT,  a.  In  heraldry,  succeeding  one 
another.  Ogilvie. 

SUe-CES'SlON-AL,  a.  [add.]  Existing  in  succes- 
sion; consecutive;  as, " successional  teeth." 

P.  Owen. 

SUf'-('ES 'PION-IPT,  re.     A  person  who  holds  to  a 
regular  succession,  as  apostolical  succession.  &c. 
Clarke. 

SU«'CU-LOUS.    Pee  Succulent. 

PUC-t'US'SIVE,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  shaking  motion, 
especially  an  up  and  down  movement  and  not 
merely  tremulous  oscillation;  as,  the  euccussvos 
motion  in  earthquakes.  Dana. 

SUCR7ING,  re.  The  act  of  drawing  in  with  the  mouth  ; 
imbibing.  Ash. 

SU-DOR-IF'EE-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  secreting 
perspiration. 

StTFTEA-GAN-SIIIP,  re.    The  office  of  a  suffragan. 
Ogilvie. 

ST'G'AE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  sugar.  Ash. 

st'G'AR-I-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sugary,  or  sweet.  Lowell. 

PUG'AE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  or  sweetening 
'with  sugar  ;  also,  the  sugar  thus  used.  Ash. 

2.'. The  process  of  making  sugar. 

SU<I-GKST'£VE-I,Y,  adv.     By  way  of  suggestion. 

SUG-GrSST'IVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  suggestive.  Alien. 

Sti'I-D/E,  re. pi*    [L.  sus,  a  hog.] 

Swine ;  a  family  of  pachydermatous  mammalia, 
of  high  importance  to  man  for  economical  purposes. 
Ogilvie.     Curier. 

SU'IL-LINE,  a.    [L.  sus,  a  bog.] 

Pertaining  to  the  family  of  tho  hog,  as  the  mil- 
line  quadrupeds.  Dana. 

SUIT-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.    The  quality  of  fitness.    Coffan. 

SUITE  (sweet),  re.  [Fr.]  [add.]  A  connected  suc- 
cession or  scries;  as,  a  suite  of  rooms. 

PUL-TA'NA,  «.*  A  species  of  marsh  bird  (Por- 
phyrin martinica),  having  long  toes;  it  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
Ptat.es.  Imp.  Add.     Cuvicr. 

SrL-TAN'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sultan. 

PUM'MER-Y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  summer. 

Judd. 

SUMPTER,  a.  Noting  an  animal  that  carries  bur- 
dens ;  as,  a  sumpter  borso. 

PUN,  «.*  [add.]  Sun  and  planet  wheels,  an  ingen- 
ious contrivance  in  mech.,  to  convert  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  abeam  into  rotatory  motion.  It 
consists  of  a  toothed  wheel  (.called   the  8U11-V  '.,  <  '). 
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By  the  motion  of  the   .   __ 

wheel  is  made  to  circulate 

axis  of  the  larger,  communicating  to  this  latter  a 

velocity  double  of  its  own.  Francis. 

PUN'-BIRD,  re  *  A  species  of  bird  (Xectariuina). 
found  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia;  they  live  on  the  juices  of  flowers,  their  nature 
is  gay  and  their  song 'agreeable  ;  the  color  of  their 
plumage  usually  metallic  and  very  showy. 

Icon.  Eneye. 

SUN'-BLINK,  re.    A  glimpse  or  flash  of  the  sun. 
Walt.  Scott. 

SUB'DEIES,  re.  pi.    Many  small  things. 

SLTN'NI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sunny.  Melville. 

SUN'WAED,  adv.  Toward  the  sun,  as  to  march  s 'in- 
ward. Qua,:  Pet: 


DOVE,  TVOLF,  BOOK;  EULE,  BULL;  Vl"CIOUS.- 
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See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SU-PAWN',  re,     An  Indian  name  for  the  boil., I  meal 

of  maize,  or  hasty  pudding.     {Am.]  Bartlett. 

SU-PERB'-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  superb,  or 

proudly  magnificent. 
Stl'PER-eilAEGE,  to.      In  her.,    one   bearing  or 

figure  placed  upon  another.  Ogilvie. 

SU-PEE-FI"CIAL-IST,».    One  who  attends  to  any 

thing  superficially.  Ash. 

SU-PEE-JA'CENT,  a.  Lying  above ;  as,  superjacent 
rocks. 

SU-PEE-NAT-U-EAL-IST'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to 
supernaturalism. 

SU-PEE-PHOS'P1IATE,to.  A  common  abbreviation 
of  superphosphate  of  lime.  This  in  commerce,  is  a 
fertilizer  prepared  by  treating  ground  bones,  bone- 
black  or  phosphorite,  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
a  portion  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered 
soluble  in  water. 

In  chem.,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  soluble  salt, 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  one 
of  lime,  and  ten  of  water;  it  is  the  characteristic  in- 
gredient of  commercial  superphosphate. 

S.  W.  Johnson. 

SU-PEE-VO'LTJTE,  a.      In   lot.,  naving   a  plaited 
and  convolute  arrangement  in  the  bud. 
„  A.  Gray. 

SUP'PLE-.lXCK,  to.  A  name  given  to  a  flexible 
kind  of  walking-cane  made  from  a  plant  (Rhamtvm 
volubilis),  of  South  America. 

Simmonds.    Miss  Edgeworth. 

SUP'PLI-€ANT-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  sup- 
plicant. 

SUP-PLI-€A'TION,  to.  [add.]  Supplications  in 
quill,  are  written  requests.  Shakes. 

SU-PEA-€OS'TAL,  a.  Being  above  or  upon  the 
ribs. 

STJ-PEA-eEE-TA'CEOUS  (ta'shus),  a.  In  geol., 
noting  any  deposits  lying  above  the  chalk ;  tertiary 
deposits.  De  La  Heche. 

SU-PEA-E-S5PIJ'A-GAL,  a.    Above  the  esophagus. 

SU-PEA-LAP-SA'RI-AN-ISM,  to.  The  doctrine  of 
the  supralapsarians.  Ash. 

SU-PRA-SPI'NAL,  a.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of 
the  scapula.  Dana 

StTE'CU-LOSE,  a.  In  Vol.,  producing  suckers  or 
shoots  resembling  them.  A.  Gray. 

SUR'FA-CING,  to.  The  act  of  working  on  the  sur- 
face ;  as^  in  seeking  gold.  Clarke. 

SURF'-BOAT,  re.  A  boat  capable  of  passing  easily 
and  safely  through  heavy  surf.  It  must  be  buoyant 
so  as  to  float,  even  if  filled  with  water,  and  also 
strong  to  resist  the  shock  of  striking  the  beach,  &c. 
_     .  Putnam. 

SURG-E'FIJL,  a.     Abounding  in  surges;  as,  "upon 
her  spacious  bed,  tossing  the  surgeful  tides." 
_     .  Drayton. 

SURG'ING,  re.     A  swelling  or  rising  high,    as  of 

waves.  Ash. 

2.  A  letting-go  suddenly,  as  of  ropes.       Clarke. 

SUR-MOUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  rising  above,  or 
overcoming,  as  a  difficulty.  Ash. 

SUR-RE'NAL,  a.     [L.  super,  and  ren,  rents,  the 
kidney.] 
Noting  what  is  above  the  kidney.     Dunglison. 

SUR-EEN'DEE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  yielding  up  to 
another.  Clarke. 

SUE'EO-GXTE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  surrogate. 
Ogiloie. 

SPS-OEP'TIVE-NESS.    See  S 


SU-SUK'RING-LT,  n.     [L.  susurro,  to  whisper.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  soft  murmur. 

_  Wilson. 

SIT'ZE-BAIN,  to.    A  superior  lord  to  whom  fealty  is 

due.  Jleyse. 

SWAB'BING,  n.    The  act  of  cleaning  with  a  mop  or 

swab.  Ash. 

SWAGE,    n.     [add.]      A   molding  or   forming  tool 

used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  workers  in  metal. 
Appletons  Mech.  Diet. 
SWXG'GEE,  to.    Boastfulness  or  insolence  of  man- 
ner; as,  "he  gave  a  \\M-swagger,  half  leer,  as  he 

stepped  forth  to  receive  us."  Wash,  Irving. 

SWXG'GEE-ING,  to.    The  act  of  being  boastful  or 

insolent.  As7i. 

SWX'GING,  to.     The  act  or  process  of  shaping  with 

a  swage. 
SWAIN'SEIP,  re.    The  condition  of  a  swain. 

Baillie. 
SWXMP'ING,  to.    The  act  of  plunging  or  whelming, 

as  of  a  boat. 
SWAN'KIE,  re..    An  active  young  fellow. 

Walt.  Scott. 
S WXN'PAN,  to.    The  Chinese  abacus,  or  calculating 

instrument.  S.  W.   Williams.  - 

SWAEM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  collecting  in  crowds. 
2.  The  act  of  leaving  a  hive  in  a  swarm,  as  bees 


3.  The  act  of  climbing  a  mast  < 
up  with  the  knees. 


Ash. 
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SWASII'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  or  dashing  with 
violence ;  blustering ;   as,  "  a  swashing  and  mar- 
tial outside."  Shakes. 
SWASII'ING,  to.     The  act  of  moving  or  dashing  vio- 
lently ;  as,  "  the  swashing  of  water  on  rocks." 

Richardson. 
SWASII'-WAY,   to.      A  narrow  channel  of  water 

among  sands,  &c.  •  Or/ilvie. 

SWATH'ING,  to.    The  act  of  wrapping  up,  as  in 

bandages,  rollers,  &e.  '  Ash. 

SWEAT'ING,  to.    The  act  of  emitting  or  producing 

sweat.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  by  small  quantities,  as 
the  sweating  of  coin  by  shaking  it  in  a  bag,  so  that 
the  friction  wears  off  a  portion  of  metal. 

Simmonds. 
SWE-D^N-BOE'Gi-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Swcden- 

borg  or  his  views.  Ogilr.ie. 

SWKDi'iE.     Sec  Swage. 

SWEEP,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  pass  rapidly  over  in  suc- 
cession ;  as,  to  su-i  <7>  the  heavens  with  a  telescope. 
Ilerschel. 
SWEEP'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sweep- 
ing; as,  the  sweepingness  of  a  charge. 

Leigh  Hunt. 
SWEET,  a.    [add.]    To  be  sweet  upon,  to  treat  with 
such  marked  interest  or  attention,  as  to  indicate  an 
incipient  affection.  Thackeray. 

SWELL,  to.   A  showy,  dashy  young  fellow.  Dickens. 
SWELL'-M5B,  to.     Well  dressed'  thieves  taken  col- 
lectively ;  as,  "  one  of  the  swell-mob."    Dickens. 
SWIG'GING,  to.   The  act  of  drinking  large  draughts. 

Clarke. 
S  WIN'DLE,  to.     The  act  or  process  of  defrauding  by 

systematic  imposition.  Craig. 

SWIN'ISH-NESS,  to.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

swinish.  Ogilvie.  " 

SWINK-ffD    (swinkt),    pp.    or    a.       Overlabored; 

weary  ;  as,  "  the  swinked  laborer."  Milton. 

SWIPES,  to.  pi.    Poor  weak  beer.  LTalliwell. 

2.  Often  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  kind  of  home- 
brewed beer.  Craig. 
SWIEL,  v.  i.    [Ice.  swirra."]    To  whirl  like  a  vortex. 

Jtimieson. 
SWIRL,  to.    A  whirling  motion ;  an  eddy  of  water, 

wind,  or  snow.  Jamieson. 

SWITCH,  v.  t.    [add.]    To   turn  from  one  railway 
track  to  another,  generally  with  of;  as,  to  switch- 
off  a  train. 
SWITCHING,  to.     A  beating  with  a  switch. ,  Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  turning  cars  off  one  track  to  an- 
other ;—ppr.  or  a.     Turning  off  from  one  track  to 
another. 
SWITCII'MAN,  to.    One  who  tends  a  switch  on  a 

rajl  way.  Simmonds. 

SVTIX'EL-EYED  (swiv'vl-ide\  a.    Squint-eyed. 
Wright's  Prop.  'Diet. 
SWlZ'ZLE  (swiz'zl),   n.     A  drink  of  ale  and  beer 

mixed.     [Isle  of  Wight.}  LTalliwell. 

SWlZ'ZLE,  •».  t.     To  drink  or  swill.        Llallhcell. 
SWlZ'ZLING,  to.    The  act  of  drinking;— a.  Noting 

the  act  of  drinking. 
SWOON'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  swooning  manner. 
SWOOP'ING,  to.    The  act  of  coming  down  or  pounc- 
ing on,  as  a  bird  of  prey. 
SWOOP'ING,  a.    Coming  down  or  pouncing  upon. 
SWOED'-AEM,  «.    The  right  arm. 
SWOR-D'-BXY'O-NET,  to.    A  bayonet  shaped  like 
a  sword,  commonly  attached  to  rifles. 

Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 
SWORD'-eANE,  to.    A  cane  containing  a  sword. 
SYB'A-RI-TISM,  to.    The  habit  of  extreme  luxury. 
SY€II-NO-€AR'POCS,   a.      [Gr.   «ruXroi,  much   or 
frequent,  and  jcap-ds,  fruit.] 

Noting  the  capacity  of  bearing  frequent  crops  of 

fruit  without  perishing,  as  sychnocarpous  plants. 

Henslow. 

SY€-0-PIlXNT'I€-AL,  a.    Meanly  or  obsequiously 

flattering;   as,    "to   be  cheated  and   ruined   by  a 

sycophantical  parasite."  South. 

SY€-0-PIIANT'ISII,  a.    Eesembling  a  sycophant; 

flattering. 
SYC'O-PII ANT-ISM,  to.  Mean  flattery;  sycophancy; 
as,  "servile  sycopkantism  and  artful  bigotry." 

Knox. 
SY-E-NIT'IC,  a.      Pertaining  to  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  syaiilir.  insoriptions. 
2.  Eclated  to  the  rock  named  svenite. 
SYL'LA-BA-EY,  to.     A  table  of  syllables ;  more  par- 
ticularly the    indivisible   syllabic   symbols   of    the 
Japanese   and   Cherokee  language ;  these  are   the 
only  two  people  who  use  a  svllabic  alphabet  instead 
of  letters.       _  S.  Wells  Williams. 

syl-l! b'TfI TE'  I •■  '■  To  form  int0  sJ",labl('s- 

SYL'LA-BIST,  to.    One  who  forms  words  into  syl- 
lables or  is  skilled  in  doing  this.  Ogilvie. 


SYL-LEP'TI-OAL,  a.    Eelating  to  syllepsis 


Ogilvie. 
g  by  syl- 


Clarke. 

stamens    are 

Craig. 


SYL'LO-GIZ-ING,  to.    The  act  of 

logisms. 

SYL-VES'TEI-AN,  a.    Inhabiting  woods ;  sylvan. 
SYM'BOL-ISM,  to.     [add.]     A  system  of  symbols  or 
representations. 
2.  The  science  of  symbols  or  creeds. 

C.  Kingsley. 
SYM'BOL-5G'I-€AL,  a.    Versed  in  symbology,  or 

the  art  of  expressing  by  symbols. 
SYM'PA-TIII-ZEE,  to.     Ono  who  sympathizes. 

Melville. 
SYM-PIIYS'E-AL,  a.    Eelating  to  symphysis. 

Ogilvie. 
SYM-PO'SI-AST,  to.     One  engaged  with  others  at  a 

banquet  or  merry-making.        ~  Ash. 

SYN-AN'TIIEE-OUS,   a.  "  In  bot.,  having  the  .sta- 
mens united  by  their  anthers.  Benslow. 
SYN-€IIEON'I€-AL-LY,   adv.     In   a  synchronical 
manner ;  as,  "  either  synch  run  ically  or  successively, 
according  to  the  order  of  impression."    Belsham. 
SYN-eilRO-NlS'Tie,  a.    Eelating  to  agreement  as 

to  time;  as,  synchronistic  tables.  Ogilvie. 

SYN-€IIEO-n6l'0-GY,  to.     [Gr.  <rvv,  xp°"°s,  time 
and  Aoyos,  an  account.] 
Contemporaneous  chronology. 
SYX'GE-NESE,   to.      A  plant" whose 

united  by  the  anthers. 
SYN'OD-IST,  re.     One  who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

Ogilvie. 
SYPII-I-LIT'I€-AL-LY,    adv.    With  venereal  dis- 
ease. 
SYPII'I-LIZE,  v.  t.    To  inoculate  with  the  venereal 

disease. 
SYPH-I-LI-ZX'TION,  to.    Saturation  of  the  system 
by  inoculation  with  the  venereal  disease. 

Dunglison. 
SY-PIION'I€.    See  Siphonic. 

SYR'ING-ING,  to.    The  act  of  washing  with  a  syr- 
inge ;  a.  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  a  syringe. 
SYE'INX,  «.     [Gr.  trDpryf,  a  pipe.] 

In  music,  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds  tied 
together,  sometimes  called  pandea n -pipes. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 
SYE'Tie  (sir'tik),  a.    Eelating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand. 

SYS-TlL'TIO,  a.     [Gr.  owriAAoi.  to  draw  together.] 
Capable  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  ; 
as,  the  systaltic  action  of  the  heart.      Dunglison. 

SYS'TEM-A-TI$M,  to.  A  method  according  to  which 
every  fact  of  a  science  is  collected  round  an  opinion 
true  or  false.       '  Dunglison. 

SY3-TEM'I€,  a.    Eelating  to  a  system.    Fleming. 
2.  In  pathol.,  belonging  to  the  general  system ; 
as,  systemic  circulation.  Dunglison. 

SYS-TEM-A-T5L'0-GY,  to.  The  doctrine  or  a  trea- 
tise of  systems.  Dunglison. 


T. 


TX'BLE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  lay  on  the  table  ;  as,  to 
table  a  bill. 

TA'BLE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  table ;  as,  table 
beer. 

2.  Having  a  fiat  or  level  surfaco ;   as,  a  table' 
diamond,  table  land.  Craig. 

TA'BLK-LlN'EN,  n.  Linen  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c. 
Ogilvie. 

TA'BLE-MON'EY  (mun'y),  »•  In  the  nary,  an  al- 
lowance to  Uag-oliieeis  in  addition  to  their  pay.  as  a 
compensation  for  the  expenses  they  are  put  to  in 
furnishing  their  table.  Ogilri,: 

TA'BLE-SIIOEE,  n.     A  low,  level  shore.     Totten. 

T  Y'liLE-SPOON,  re.    A  large  spoon  used  at  table. 
Ash. 

TABLETS,  n.  pi.  A  form  of  pocket  memorandum 
book.  Simmonds. 

TA-r.DOFD'ita-bood'lyij'-ori/.  Interdicted  or  pro- 
hibited. Wright. 

T.V-BOOTNG,  to.  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  inter- 
dicting ;  ppr.  or  a.  Interdicting. 

TXB'lr-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Performed  or  computed  by 
the  use  of  tables;  as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

2.  Computed  for  the  purpose  of  tables;  as,  tabu- 
lar statistics. 

TAB' It- LA  PA'SA,  re..  [L.  a  smoothed  tablet]  A 
term  applied  figuratively  to  the  mind  in  its  earliest 
state,  before  receiving  impressions  from  without. 

TlB'U-LA-TED.  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Eeduced  to  ta- 
bles; as,  tabulated,  results. 

TAB-U-LA'TION,  to.  The  act  of  forming  tables  ;  as, 
the  tabulation  of  statistics. 

TACII-Y-DI-0,\X'Y,  to.     [Gr.  toXw,  quick,  and  &'- 
Safo;,  teaching.] 
A  short  method  of  instructing.  Ogilvie. 


X,   E,   &c,    long.— A,   E,    &e.,   short.— CARE,   FAE,   LAST,   FALL,   WTTAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     M5VE, 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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TXCK'ING,  n.  The  net  of  changing  a  ship's  course, 
by  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails. 

rotten. 

TAG'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  touched;  as,  "they 
[women]  being  created  to  be  both  tractable  and  fac- 
toids." SfasHnger. 

TAe'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  described  by  tac- 
tics. 

T.E'XI-OID  (tc'ne-oid),  a.     [L.  ta-nia,  a  ribbon,  and 
Gr.  eTSos,  shaped.] 
llibbon-like  or  shaped. 
2.  Related  to  the  tienia  or  tape-worm.      Dana. 

TXF'EU,  re.  [Chinese,  tafibo.]  A  feitilizer  com- 
posed of  night-soil  and  guano:  Simmonds. 

TAF'FY,  »..     A  cant  name  for  a  Welshman. 

2.  A  kind  of candv  made  of  molasses  boiled  down 
and  poured  out  in  shallow  pans.  Also  spelt  lot)),  in 
England.  Thackeray.    ■Wright. 

TXG'GEE,  n.  lie  or  that  which  appends  or  joins  one 
thing  to  another ;  as,  a  tagger  of  verses.   \Famil.] 
Ogihie. 
2.  That  which  is  pointed  like  a  tag;  as,  "hedge- 
hogs' or  porcupines'  small  taggers."  '         Cotton. 

TAIL'-BLOCK,  n.  A  single  block  strapped  with  a 
tail  by  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  thing. 

fatten. 

TAIL'INGS,  )  n.  pi.     In  mining,  the  refuse  part  of 

TAILS,  f      stamped  ore,  thrown  behind  the  tail 

of  thebuddle  or  washing  apparal  us,  which  is  dressed 
over  again  to  secure  whatever  metal  may  exist  in  it. 
Pryce. 

TAIL'OR-BIRD,  «.*  A  name  given  to  an  East- 
Indian  bird,  allied  to  the  warblers,  from  its  habit 
of  constructing  nests  by  stitching  together  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Imp.  Add. 

TAIL'-STOCK,  n.  In  a  lathe,  the  sliding  block  or 
support  which  carries  the  tail-screw  and  adjustable 
center,  the  head-stock  being  that  which  supports 
the  mandrel.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

TAKE,  n.  Among  fishermen,  the  quantity  of  fish 
captured  at  one  haul  or  catch.  Clarke. 

TAKE'-IN,  n.    An  imposition  or  fraud.       LTowitt. 

TAKE'-OFF,  n.  An  imitation,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  caricature.  Mis        tford. 

TAL'ENT-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  talent. 

CConnel. 

TAL-IS-MXN'I€-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  talis- 
mans ;  magical.      _  Ash. 

TALlv,  n.  (.  To  express  in  speech;  to  utter;  as,  to 
'talk  nonsense.     [Familiar.} 

TXL'LY-IN  G,  re.     The  act  of  fitting  or  suiting. 

Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  keeping  tally. 

TAM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tamable ; 
tamableness.  Ogilvie. 

TXM'A-RINO-FISH,  n.  A  preparation  of  a  variety 
of  East- Indian  fish,  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the  tama- 
rind fruit.  Simmonds. 

TXM'I-NY,  n.  [add.]  A  thin  woolen  stu IV  highly 
glazed;  also  spelt  tammy.  Craig. 

TAMTNG,  n.  The  act  of  subduing;  as,  "the  taming 
and  appeasing  of  the  soul."  Holland. 

TAMP,  ».  (.  [add.]  To  pound  down  ;  as,  the  floors 
were  of  mud  tamped.  J.  W.  Deforest. 

TXMP'ER,  a.  One  who  prepares  a  place  for  blast- 
ing, by  filling  the  hole  in  winch  the  charge  is 
placed. 

TXMP'ING-T'RON,  n.  An  iron  rod  used  for  beat- 
ing down  tho  earthy  substance  in  the  charge  used 
for  blasting.  Ualliwell. 

TAN,  11.    [add.]    A  color  like  that  of  oak-bark. 
2.  A  browning  of  the  skin  by  tho  sun. 

TAN-GIIIN'I-A,  «.*  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  tho  nat.  order  Apoeynacen-,  contain- 
ing asingle  species  (.71  renenifera)  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, where  it  is  called  Tanghing.  It  produces  a 
celebrated  poison  called  Tanghiu.        Imp.  Ad  J. 

TXN«'GLE,  n.  A  leathery  sea-weed  (Laminaria 
digitnta)  common  on  rocky  coasts.   Hugh  Miller. 

TlNG'GLF.R,  n.    One  who  tangles. 

TANC'GLING,    n.     Tho  act  of  interlocking   con- 
fusedly. 
2.  The  state  of  being  confusedly  interlocked. 

Ash. 

TlNG'GLY,  a.    In  a  tangle ;  intertwined ;  intricate. 
Ogiloie. 
2.  Covered  with  tho  sea-weed  called  tangle;  as, 
"  Prone,  helpless,  on  tlra  tangly  beach  ho  lay."       Falconer. 

TXNK'I-A,  I  n.     A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton  about  25 

TAXK'A.  f  feet  long,  rowed  by  women  for  a  live- 
lihood while  their  husbands  work  on  sho"e. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

TXNK'-EN-GINE,ti.  A  combined  engine  and  tender 
for  supplying  water  to  locomotives.     Simmonds. 

TXN'Nie.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tan  ;  as, 
tannic  acid.  Tomlinson. 


TAN'TA-LUS,  n*  A  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
nrous  to  a  genus  of  wading  birds,  including  the 
wood-pelican  or  ibis,  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  "stork 
but  more  slender,  inhabiting  marshes  and  feeding 
on  reptiles.  Cuvier. 

TAN'TRUMS,  n.  pi.  Whims,  bursts  of  ill-humor; 
alfected  airs.     [Colloquial.]  Forby.  Thackeray. 

TXP,  v.  t.  .  [add.]  To  put  new  soles  or  heels  on 
shoes,  &c.  ITalliwell. 

TATT.R-ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  making  taper  or  of 
diminishing  toward  a  point.  Ash.. 

TA'PIR-OID,  a.  Allied  to  tho  tapir  or  the  tapir 
family. 

TXP'-LXSIT,  re.  Bad  small  beer.  [Var.  Dial.] 
Also  the  refuse  or  dregs  of  liquor ;  as, 

"  The   tap-lath  of  stroii);  ale  and  wine."  nalliwell. 

TXP'PET,  re.  A  small  lever  or  projection  in  machin- 
ery, intended  to  tap,  or  touch  lightly,  something 
else,  with  a  view  to  change:  or  regulate  motion. 

Francis. 

TXP'PING,  ii,  Tho  act  of  knocking  with  a  slight 
blow  ;  act  of  broaching,  as  a  cask,  &c.  Ash. 

TAP'PIT-IIEN,  re.  A  colloquial  Scotch  name  for  a 
quart  drinking-enp,  so  called  from  the  knob  on  the 
lid  suppo.se. i  to  resemble  a  crested  hen. 

Walt.  Scott, 

TXP'-ROOM,  re.    A  bar-room,  sometimes  called  tap. 
Dickens. 

TARL'A-TAN,  ii.  A  kind  of  thin  transparent  mus- 
lin used  for  ladies'  dresses,  &c.  Clarke. 

TAII-BOG'GIN,  n.  A  name  given  in  Canada  to  a 
light  sleigh  or  sledge.  Bartlett. 

TAR'NISH-ER,  re.    He  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

TAR'NISII-ING,  n.  The  act  of  diminishing  or  de- 
stroying luster  or  purity.  Ash, 

TAR-PE'IAN-ROCK,  re.  [From  Tarpeia,  a.  maid 
who  treacherously  gave  up  the  Capitoline  hill  to 
Sabines.]  A  steep  cliff  on  the  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  at  Rome,  from  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  certain  criminals  were  precipitated. 

Encyc.  Am. 

TART'LET,   re.    A  small   tart;  as,    "they  may  be 
to  the  puifs  and  tartlets  of  the   pastry 


TASK'ING,  re.     The  act  of  imposing  a  task.     Ash. 
TASK' -"WORK,  re.    Piece-work ;  work  done  by  the 

job.  Simmonds. 

TXS'LETS,  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  armor  worn  on  the  thigh ; 

tasses  ;  as,  "iaslets  should  he  made  ball-proof." 

Wait.  Scott. 

TAS-MA'NI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Tasmania  or  Van 

■  Diemen'sland;  n.  A  native  of  Tasmania. 

Ilowitt. 
TASSF.  n.     [Ft.]     A  cup  or  bowl.  Kane. 

TAS'SEL,  11.     [add.]     The  flower  or  head  of  some 
plants,  as  of  maize  ;  as,— 

"And  the  jn.'ii  ■■■-lirla  l'icw  nnd  ripened, 


<  plniiuigo." 


TXS'SEL,  i).  i.    To  put  forth  a  tassel  or  flower ;  as, 

maize  tassels. 
TXS'SEL-ING,  11.    The  coming  forth  of  tassels,  or 

tassels  collectively;  ppr.  or  a,  Sending  out  tassels, 

or  furnishing  with  tassels. 
TATTLING,  11.    Idle  talk ;  tale  bearing. 

Richardson. 
TAUNT'ING,  re.    The  act  of  insulting ;  as  — 


'The  «h«mi'lesi  fail 


TAU-R5M'A-€IIY,  n.    [Gr.  raGpos,  a  bull,  and  fidvij, 
a  tight.] 
Bull  lighting.  Clarke. 

TAU-RO-MA'GIII-AN,  re.  One  who  engages  in  bull- 
fights; a.  Relating  to  bull-lights.         "    'Clarke, 

TAU-TO-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  tautological 
manner.  Ash. 

TA.WS.  ti.  pi.  A  whip  or  instrument  of  punishment 
used  by  a  schoolmaster;  as,  "never  use  the  taws 
when  a  gloom  can  do  the  turn."     [Scotch.] 


Ja, 
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T.\X'-€ART,  ii.  A  spring-cart  on  which  a  low  rate 
of  duty  is  paid.     [Bug.]  Simmonds. 

TAZ'ZA,  re.  [It.]  An  ornamental  cup  or  vase  with 
a  large  flattop.  Art  Journal. 

TEA'-€AD-1")Y,  n.  A  small  ornamental  box  for  hold- 


ds. 


TEA'-C  \1M)A'N, 
TEAR   (tare), 


A  publh 


■anion  whoro 
iimmonds. 
v.  i.     [add.]     To  rush  violently  ;  as,  a 
horse  tears  along  furiously.  Dickens. 

TE  \  I!'K1T,-I,Y  adv.     In  a  (earful  manner. 
TEAR'LESS-LY,  adc.     Without  tears. 


TEASTNO,  11.    The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating 


TEA'STTL,  1>.  t.     [add.]    To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by 

means  of  teasels.  Tomlinson. 

TEA'tStfL-INt;,  u.     The  act  of  gathering  teasels. 

2.  Tho  act  of  raising  a  nap  on  cloth  by  teasels. 

_  .  Tomlinson. 

TBA'-SERV-ICE,  n.    The  appurtenances  or  utensils 

reguired  for  a  tea-table;  when  of  silver,  confined  to 

tlR  tea-pot,  milk  cup,  and  sugar-di.-h. 

Simmonds. 
TEAZE'-IIOLE,  n.     [Fr.  tisard,  a  fire  door.] 

A  name  commonly  used  in  glas*-work»  for  the 
opening  in  the  furnaces  through  which  fuel  is  intro- 
duced.   It  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  name 

Simmonds. 
TEAZ'ER,  n.     [Fr.  User,  to  feed  a  fire.] 

The  stoker  of  a  furnace,  as  in  glass-works.  The 
name  is  corrupted  from  the  French  word. 

Tomlinson,    BeschereUe. 
TEGII'NI-CIST,  n.   One  skilled  in  the  practical  arts. 

Dana. 
TEv'U'XIvSM,  ,,.     Technicality  in  art,  &c. 
TEE,  n.     An  ornament  surmounting  Buddhist  pago- 
das, in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  ordinarily  of  sheet 
iron  wrought  in  open-work  and  gilded.    Malcom. 
TEE-TO'TAL,  a.    Entire  ;  total.     [Famil.] 
TEE-Tu'TAL-ISJI,  re.    The  principle  or  practice  of 
entire  abstinence,  as  from  intoxicating  drinks.  [Coll.] 

Ogikie. 

TER-TO'TAL-LY,  ado.    Entirely;  totally.     [Coll.] 
'Bartlett. 

TEL-E-DTT',  n*  A  Javanese  quadruped  [Mydaus 
meliceps  of  F.  Cuvier),  allied  to  the  skunk,  and  not 
surpassed  by  it  in  capacity  of  diffusing  stench. 

Cuvier. 

TEf/E-ORAM,  n.     [Gr.  TijXe,  far,  and  ypi^a,  that 
which  is  written.] 
A  message  sent  by  telegraph. 

London  Times.     Simmonds. 

TE-LEG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  operates  on  a  tele- 
graph. 

TEL-E-0-L5G'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  teleologies! 
manner.  Edward  Everett. 

TEL-E-STE'RE-O-SfiOPE,  re.  [Gr.  T^Ae,  far,  crrcpeo;, 
solid,  and  aKoireui,  to  see.] 

A  stereoscope  adapted  to  view  distant  natural  ob- 
jects or  landscapes;  a  telescopic  stereoscope. 

B.  Silliman.Jr. 

TELL'ING.  ppr.  or  a.  [add.]  Operating  with  great 
effect;  highly  effective ;  as,  a  telling  speech. 

TELL'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  telling  manner;  effec- 
tively. 

TKM-PE'AN,  a.  Lit.,  resembling  or  relating  to  the 
vale  of  Tempo  in  Greece,  a  beautiful  place  ;  hence, 
beautiful,  delightful.  Clarke. 

TEM'PER-ING^n.  The  process  of  giving  to  it  on  or 
steel  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness  for  necessary 
uses.  Francis.     Tomlinson. 

TEN'E-BROSE,  a.  Noting  darkness  or  gloom  ;  ten- 
ebrous. Ash. 

TEN'ON,  v.  t.  To  fit  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  for 
insertion  into  a  mortise. 

TEN'ON EV>,  pp.  or  a.  Fitted  for  insertion  into  a 
mortise. 

TBN'PEN-NY,  a.  Valued  or  sold  at  ten  pence.  See 
Penny.  Ogilrie. 

TEX-S1LT-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
extension  ;  as,  the  Unsility  of  the  muscles. 

Mn,-e. 

TEN'3I-TY,  11.  Tho  state  of  being  strained  to  stiff- 
ness. _  Clarke. 

TEX-TA-GU'LI-FOKM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  tentacle. 
Dana. 

TKX'l'A-TIVE-LY,  ado.    In  an  experimental  way. 

TEXT'Kl'L,  a.  As  much  or  many  as  a  tent  will 
hold.    " 

TKN-TIIIIE'DO,  ».*    The  scientific  name  given  by 

cause  the  female  uses  her  ovipositor  which  is  ser- 
rated, to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees  in  or- 
der to  deposit  her  eggs.  t'uriei: 
TfiNT'lNti,  n.    The  act  of  keeping  open  by  a  tent 

or  of  probing  a  wound  so  kept  open.  Ash. 

TE-PllRO'iSI-A,  7i.*     [Gr.  Tempos,  ash-colored] 

A  senus  of  papili is  plant* ,mt .order  U- 

gumuios.e.    One  speciea  (  /.  toxivartu)  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Cayenno ;  its  haves  and 
branches  when  pounded  and  thrown  Into  a  liver  or 
pond,  affect  the  fish  as  if  intoxicated.         Zortdon. 
TE-RAT'[-€AL,  a.     [Gr.  repos,  a  sign  or  wonder.] 
Noting  anv  tiling  wonderful  or  ominous. 

BaUry. 
TER-E-BUA-Tr'T.T-FORM,  a.     Having  the  general 

form  of  a  terebratula.  Dana. 

TER'OAL.  a.     Pertaining  to  the  back  ;  dorsal. 

Ituuglison. 
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TER'GANT,     )a.    In  heraldry,  showing  the  back; 
TER'G-I-ANT,  S  _  as,  an  eagle  tergant.        Ogilvie. 
TER-GI-VER-SA'TOR,    n.       One  who  shuffles    or 

evades.  Ash. 

TERM'IN-AL,  a.     [add.]     Pertaining  to  the  end  or 

extremity;  as,  a  terminal  edge.  Dana. 

TERM'IN-A-TO-EY,  a.    Limiting,  bounding. 

Ogilvie. 
TER'MITE,   a.     Pertaining  to  or  made  by  the  white 

ant,  or  termites  ;  as,  termite  fortresses.       Dana. 
TERN'ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  ternate  manner. 

A.  Gray. 
TERTIA-CING,   n.      The  act  of  making  terraces; 

terraces  taken  collectively. 
TER-RES'TRI- AL,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
B.  Powell. 
TER-RES'TRI-AL-NESS,  n.   The  state  or  quality  of 

being  terrestrial.  Ash. 

TEE-RI-TO'RI-AL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  enlarge  by  exten- 
sion of  territory. 
2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

Ogilvie. 
TE8'TI-€OND,  a.     [L.  testis,  and  condo,  to  hide.] 
Having  the  testes  naturally  concealed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cetacea.  Dana. 

TES-Tie'UXLAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  testicles. 

Dunglison. 
TEST'-TUBE,  n.  In  chem.,  a  small  glass  tube  closed 
at  the  lower  end  and  rather  widened  at  top ;    its 
use  is  to  hold  small  quantities  of  any  solution  to  bo 
tested.  Francis. 

TET'A  NOID,  a.    Resembling  tetanus. 
TET-AR-TO-IIE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  Terapxo5,  a  fourth, 
and  eSpa,  a  base.] 

In  crystallog.,  having  one  fourth  the  number  of 
planes  requisite  to  complete  symmetry.     Dana. 
TET-AR-TO-HE'DRISM,    n.      In    crystallog.,    the 
property  of  bring  tolartolu-drallv  modilied.     Dana. 
TETII'ER-ING,  n.     Confinement  by  a  tether.    Ash. 
TET-EA-€Oe'€US,  a.     [Gr.  i-eYpa,  four,  and  kokkos, 
a  kernel.] 
Having  four  cocci,  or  carpels.  A.  Gray. 

TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.    [add.]    In  crystallog.,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron. 

2.  Pertaining  or  related  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  to 
the  system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  be- 
longs. Dana. 
TET-RA-HE'DRAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  tetrahedral  man- 
ner, or  with  tetrahedral  planes.                    Dana. 
TET-RAM'EE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  -rerpa,  four,  and  /ie'pos, 
part.] 
Noting  a_division  into  four  parts.         A.  Gray. 
TET'RA-SPORE,   n.    In  sea-weed,  a  collection  of 

spores,  generally  four  in  number.  Dana. 

TEX'AN,~o-.     Relating  to  Texas. 
THA-LI'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of 

pastoral  poetry. 
THAN-A-TOL'0-GY,  n.    [Gr.  fliraros,   death,   and 
Adyo?,  discourse.] 
A  description  of  or  the  doctrine  of  death. 

Dunglison. 
THAN-A-TOP'SIS,   n.      [Gr.   BavaTo?,  and    o>15,   a 
view.] 

A  view  of  or  meditation  on  death.  Bryant. 

TIIAU-MA-TUR'GI€8,  n.  pi.    Feats  of  legerdemain, 

or  magical  performances.  Ogilvie. 

THAWING,    n.      The    act  of   melting   something 

frozen.  Dryden. 

TIIE-AN-THROP'I€-AL,    a.      Partaking    of   both 

divinity  and  humanity.  Clarke. 

TIIE'PiAN,  ».     A  native  of  Thebes;  also  a  wise  man. 

a.  Pertaining  to  Thebes.  Shakes. 

THE'GAL,  a.     Relating  to  a  theca,  or  cavity. 

B.  Owen. 
TnE-O-PIIIL-AN-TTIRQP'ie,  a.    Uniting  love  to 

God  with  that  to  man.  Ogilvie. 

THE-0-PIII-LAN'THRO-PISM,  n.     Love   to  both 

God  and  man.  Ogilvie. 

THE-OE'BIST,  n.    One  who  plays  a  theorbo. 
TIIE-O-EET'ICS,  n.  pi.    The  speculative  part  of  a 

science.  Ash. 

TIIE'O-RlZ-ING,  n.    The  formation  of  theories. 
THE-O-SO-PIIIST'IG-AL.     See  TiiEOSOPniCAL. 
TIIER-MET'O-GRAPH,  n.      [Gr.    0epp.i,,   heat,  and 
ypdipio,  to  write.] 

A  self-registering  thermometer.  Nichol. 

THER'MIG,  a.     [Gr.  Qipm,  heat.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  duo  to,  heat ;  as,  thermic  lines. 
Nichol. 
TIIER'MO-BA-R()M'E-TEB,  n.     A  barometric  in- 
strument graduated  for  giving  altitudes  by  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  Dana. 
THER-MO€n'RO-SY,  n.    [Gr.  9cpMr),  heat,  and  xp£- 
cris,  a  coloring  ] 

In  that  part  of  physics,  relati  ng  to  heat,  a  property 
of  being  composed,  like  light,  of  ravs  of  different  de- 


grees of  refrnngihility.  which  are  unequal  in  rate 
or  degree  of  transmission  through  diathermic  sub- 
stances. B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

THER'MO-DY-NAM'I€,  a.  Caused  or  operated  by 
force  due  to  the  application  of  heat.  Nichol. 

THEK'MO-D  Y-NAM'I€S,  n.  pi.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat. 

THER'MO-E-LE€'TRI€,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
electricity  developed  by  heat ;  as,  thermo-electric 
currents.  Nichol. 

TnEE-MOL'0-GY,  n.  A  discourse  or  account  of 
heat.  Whewell. 

THEE-MO-MET'RIO.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  by 
means  of  a  thermometer,  as  thermometric  observa- 
tions. Silliman's  Journal. 

TIIER'MO-Mf-L'TI-PLI-ER,  n.  In  physics,  an  in- 
strument of  extreme  sensibility,  used  to  determine 
slight  differences  and  degrees  of  heat;  it  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth, 

TIIER-MOT'IGS,  n.  pi.    The  I 


Gn 


of  heat. 

Whewell. 

THER'MO-TYTE,  n.  A  picture  (as  of  a  slice  of 
wood),  obtained  by  (list  well  mg  slighllv  with  chloro- 
hydric  or  sulphuric  dilute  acid,  then  taking  an  im- 
pression with  a  press,  and  next  strongly  heating  this 
impression.  Dana. 

TIIER-MOT'Y-Py,  n.  The  art  of  obtaining  ther- 
motypes.  _ 

THER-SI'TES,  n.  A  noted  blackguard  in  Homer; 
hence  applied  to  one  distinguished  for  scurrility. 

TIIE-SAU'RUS,  n.  [L.]  Bit.,  a  treasury  or  store- 
house ;  hence,  a  full  lexicon  or  storehouse  of  literary 
information.  .  Andrews. 

THI-BE'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Thibet,  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  Thibet. 

THICK'-SKINN^D,  a.    Having  a  thick  skin. 
%_  Not  sensitive.  De  Clifford. 

THIEVING,  n.  The  act  or  practico  of  taking  felo- 
niously. Ash. 

THIEVES''- VIN'E-GAE,  n.  A  kind  of  aromatic 
vinegar  for  the  sick-room,  taking  its  name  from  the 
story,  that  thieves  by  using  it  were  enabled  to 
plunder  with  impunity  to  health  in  the  great  plague 
at  London.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

THIM'BLE-BER'RY,  n.  A  name  given  in  America 
to  a  black  raspberry  (Rubus  occidentalis). 

A.  Gray. 

THIM'BLE-FUL,  a.  As  much  as  a  thimble  will 
hold ;  a  small  quantity.  Goldsmith. 

TIIIM'BLE-EIG,  v.  t.  To  cheat  by  tricks  of  leger- 
demain, especially  by  means  of  small  cups  or  thim- 
bles, and  a  pea  placed  under  one  of  the  thimbles  and 
quickly  shifted  to  another.  Dickens. 

THlM'BLE-RIG'GER,  n.  One  who  cheats  by  tricks 
of  legerdemain. 

TIIlM'BLE-RIG'GING,  n.  The  act  of  cheating  l.y 
tricks. 

TIIIN'NISH,  a.    Somewhat  thin. 

THIN'-SKINNj^D,  a.     Having  a  thin  skin. 

2.  Sensitive  ;   irritable.  Clarke. 

THOR'OUGH-FARE,  n.  A  passage  or  frequented 
street.  Simmonds. 

TH03,     }n*     A  name  of  a  variety  of  the  jackal 

THOUS,  f  (Canis  aureus  at  Linn.),  called  thos  by 
Pliny  and  thoes  by  Aristotle.  Dana. 

TIIRA'CIAN  (-shan),  n.  A  native  of  Thrace;  a.  Per- 
taining to  Thrace. 

TIIRA.W",  n.  [Eng.  throe.']  A  wrench  or  distortion. 
[Scotch.]  The  death-thraw,  the  final  struggles  of  a 
dying  person.  Walt.  Scott. 

TIIRE  AD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  thread-like 
or  drawn  out  into  threads.  Clarke. 

THREAD'-LACE,  «.     Lace  mado  of  linen  thread. 
Simmonds. 

TIIREAD'-PX-PEE,  n.  Thin  strips  of  paper  for 
wrapping  up  skeins  of  tlnvad.  Jliss  Jlitford, 

TIIRON'ING,  n.    The  act  of  seating  on  a  throne. 
Ash. 

TnROT'TLE-VXLVE,  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  valve 
by  which  the  passage  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  reg- 
ulated ;  when  connected  with  a  governor,  it  is 
self-aeting.  Francis. 

THROUGH'-STANE,  n.  A  name  given  in  Scotland 
to  a  flat  grave-stone.  Walt.  Scott. 

THROUGH'-TICK-ET,  n.  A  ticket  for  a  whole 
journey.  Simmonds. 

THROUGH'-TRAIN,  n.  A  train  which  goes  the 
whole  length  of  a  railway,  or  of  a  long  route. 

Simmonds. 

THROW-OFF,  n.    A  term  used  in  England  for  a 
hunt  or  race.  Clarke. 

THRtJM'MING,  n.    The  act  of  playing  coarsely  on 

'istrument;  as,  the  thrumming  of  a  fiddle, 

The  act  of  weaving  or  inserting  thrums. 

Bednm.  &  Fletch. 


THUG-GEE',  \n.    The  practice  of  secret  murder  by 

THUG'GliSM,  I      Thugs  in  India.  Smart. 

Thuggery  is  also  used. 

TIIUMB'-MARK,  n.    A  stain  made  by  the  thumb. 
Longfellow. 

THUMB'-MARK.E'D,  ppr.  or  a.  Soiled  With  the 
thumb. 

THUMB'-SCREW,  n.  [add.]  A  screw  with  a  flat 
thumb-piece  by  which  it  is  turned.  Ogilvie. 

TIIUMB'S'-BRE ADTII,  n.  The  width  of  a  thumb ; 
something  narrow.  Ash. 

THUMP'ING,  n.  A  beating  with  something  thick 
and  blunt.  Ash. 

TIIUN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     Loudly  like  thunder. 

THUN'DER-OUS,  a.  [add.]  Loud  like  thunder;  as, 
thunderous  waves.     [Poetical.]  Ogilvie. 

THU-RIN'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Thurinsria,  a 
countrv  in  Germany;  n.  A  native  of  Thuringia. 

THWACK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  with  "heavy 
blows.  Ash. 

TIIWART'LY,  adv.    Crosswise;  with  opposition. 
Ogilvie. 

TIIYL-A-CI'NUS.re*  [Gr.  0OAa£,  a  sack  or  pouch, 
and  kucoj/,  a  dog.] 

A  genus  of  marsupial  animals,  including  the  dog- 
faced  opossum  (T.  rynoccphnlux).  the  only  known 
living  species.     It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  land. 
Icon.  En  eye. 

TIIV-IIOID'E-AL,  a,  Pertaining  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage or  gland.  Dunglison. 

Tl-1'.IC'I-NA.TE,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  pipe.         Ash. 

Tlt'-AL',  n.  A  coin  of  Siain,  shaped  like  a  bean, 
worth  about  sixty  cents ;  also  a  Burman  weight 
equal  to  '>;,•>  grains  troy.  Malcom. 

TICK'ET,  n.  [add.]  Ticket  of  leave,  a  license  or 
permit  given  to  a  prisoner  or  convict,  to  be  at  large 
and  labor  for  himself.  Simmonds. 

TICK'ET,  v.t.  To  furnish  with  ticket;  as,  to  ticket 
passengers  to  California.     [Am.] 

TICK'ET-ED,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Furnished  with  a 
ticket;  as,  ticketed  through.     [Am.] 

TiViC'ET-ING,    n.      The   act  of   distinguishing  by 
tickets. 
2.  Tickets  taken  collectively. 

TICK'LER,  n.  A  name  among  bankers  and  mer- 
chants for  a  book  containing  a  register  of  notes  and 
debts.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

TiOK'T.U'K,  adv.     "With  a  ticking  noise,  like  that  of 


atch. 


ish. 


TIDE'-DAY,  n.  The  interval  between  the  occur- 
rences of  two  consecutive  maxima  of  the  resultant 
wave  at  the  same  place ;  the  length  varies  as  the 
component  of  sun  and  moon  waves  approach  to  or 
recede  from  one  another;  a  retardation  from  this 
cause  is  called  the  lagging  of  the  tides,  while  the 
acceleration  of  the  recurrence  of  high  water  is 
_termed_the  priming  of  the  tide. 
TIDE'-DI-AL,  n.    A  dial  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the 

_tides  at  any  time. 
TIDE'-TA-BLE,  n.    A  table  giving  the  time  of  high 

water  at  any  place.  Wright. 

TIDE'-WA-TEE,  n.     Water  affected  by  the  flow  of 

the  tide  ;  an  expression  used  to  denote  the  sen-board. 

Everett. 

TIDE'-WAVE,  n.     The  swell  of  water  as  the  tide 

moves.     That  of  the  ocean  is  called  the  primitive, 

and  that  of  bays  or  channels  the  derivative. 

Wliewell, 
TI'DY,  n.  A  cover,  often  of  ornamental  work,  for  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  &c. 
2.  A  chihl's  pinafore.  Wright. 

TIE,  n.    Name  given  to  the  sleepers  across  a  railway, 
to  which  the  rails  are  secured  ;  called  also  cross-tie. 
Appleton\i  Mech.  Diet. 
TIE'-ROD,  n.    A  wrought-iron  bar  or  rod  used  to 

lirace  parts  of  structures  together. 
TIF'FISII,  a.    Inclined  to  petulance. 
Tl-GEL'LA,    «.     [Latinized  from  Fr.  tige,  stem  or 
stock.] 

That  part  of  an  embryo  between  the  radicle  and 
_the  cotyledons.  Jlenslow. 

TI'GER,  «..    [add.]     A  sort  of  screech  after  cheering ; 

as,  "  three  cheers  and  a  tiger."    [Am.] 
Ti'GEE-MOTII,    n.    A  moth  with  hairy  variegated 

vering  like  the  fur  of  a  tiger. 
TIGHT  (tite),  a.    [add.]    Stringent  or  pressing;  as, 
the  money  market  is  tight.     [Am.]  Barllett. 

2.  A  cant  term  for  partially  intoxicated.     [Am.] 
TIGIIT'i;N-ING(tI'tn-ing),  n.    Tho  act  of  making 

_or  becoming  tight.  Ash. 

TIGHTS  (tites),  re.  pi.    Close-fitting  pantaloons. 

Simmonds. 

TIO-RI-SO'MA,  n*  A  sub-genus  of  herons  institut- 
ed by  Swainson  for  the  Ardca  iigrina  of  Gmelin  ; 
it  is  found  in  South  America,  and  so  named  from 
the  color  being  a  dark  reddish  brown  barred  and 
marked  with  black  somewhat  like  a  ticer. 

Imp.  Add.     Craig. 
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TlLE'-DEAIN,  re.  In  agric,  a  drain  made  of  tiles; 
v.  t.  To  drain  by  means  of  tiles.  Ogilvie. 

TlLE'-STONE,  re,  A  name,  in  Great  Britain,  of 
some  layers  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Dana. 

TILE'-TKA.     See  Bkick-tea. 

TILL,  re,  A  deposit  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  with- 
out lamination,  formed  in  a  glacier  valley  by  means 
of  the  waters  derived  from  the  melting  glaciers: 
also  sometimes  applied  to  alluvium  of  an  upper 
river  terrace  when  not  laminated  and  appearing  as 
if  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Dana. 

TIL'LOW,  v.  i.  To  send  up  shoots  from  the  root; 
the  same  as  tiller. 

TILT'ING-IIELM'ET,  n.  A  helmet  of  large  size 
often  worn  over  another  at  tilts.  FairhoU. 

TILT'-YXrD,  re.  A  yard  or  place  for  tilting;  as, 
"  the  tilt-yard  of  Templestowe."  Wall.  Scott. 

TIM'BEB-lNG,  n.    The  act  of  furnishing  with  tim- 
ber. 
2.  Timbers  taken  collectively.  AsJi. 

TIMBRE  (timbr),  re,  [Pr.]  In  music,  the  quality 
of  tone  distinguishing  voices  or  instruments;  as, 
the  timbre  of  the  voice,  the  timbre  of  a  violin. 

Bescherelle.    ■ 

TTME'-BALL,  n.  A  ball  arranged  to  drop  from  the 
summit  of  a  pole  to  indicate  true  mid-day  time,  as 
at  Greenwich  Observatory,  Eng.  Nichol. 

TLME'-BOOK,  re.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  persons  have  worked.  Ogilvie. 

TTME'-Tl-BLE,  re.  A  table  giving  the  times  of 
starting  for  railroad  trains  and  other  conveyances, 
called  time-bill  in  Eng.  Simmonds. 

2.  In  music,  a  table  showing  the  notation  lengths 
or  duration  of  tho  several  note's. 

Moorgs  Encyc,  Mus. 

TIME'OUS  (tlm'us),  a.  In  good  time  ;  seasonable  ; 
as,  timeous  action.  Duff. 

TIM'OE-SOME,  a.    Easily  frightened.     [Scotch.] 
Walt.  Scott. 

TIM'O-THY,  n.    A  common  name  in  America  for 
herds'  grass  (Phleum  pra  tense),  said  to  be  derived 
from  Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  early  propagators. 
Bigelow. 
It  is  now  used  under  that  name  in  England. 


TIN'A-MUS,  re.*  The  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of 
South  American  birds  related  to  the  grouse  and 
partridge,  and  characterized  by  a  slender  bill.  Their 
size  varies  from  that  of  a  pheasant  to  that  of  a  quail 
or  even  smaller.  The  larger  species  is  the  Tina- 
inus  major.  Olivier. 

TIN'DAL,  it,  A  petty  officer  among  lascars,  or  na- 
tive Ea.it  Indian  sailors.  Malcom. 

TINK'LE,  n.    See  Tinkling. 

TIN'-LIQ-UOE  (-lik'ur),  n.  A  solution  of  tin  used 
by  dyers.  Simmonds. 

TIN'SEL-LY,  ado.  In  a  gaudy  manner ;  a.  Gaudy 
in  style. 

TIN-TIN-NAB-TJ-LA'TION,  n.  Tho  ringing  of  a 
bell  or  bells.  M  A.  Doe. 

TIP,  v.  t.  [add.]  One  idea  implied  in  this  word 
is  that  of  doing  a  thing  lightly  or  by  an  easy  mo- 
tion; as,  to  tip  a  person  by  the  elbow;  to  tip  one 
the  wink.  Hence  it  denotes  to  present  a  person 
with  a  piece  of  money  in  a  light,  off-hand  manner  ; 
as,  to  tip  a  school-boy,  to  lip  a  servant  with  a  shil- 
ling. This,  as  stated  by  Ilalliwell,  has  long  been  a 
prevalent  use  of  the  word  in  various  dialects,  and 
is  now  passing  into  general  literature. 

Dickens.     Thackeray. 

TIP'-GAT,  n.  A  game  in  which  a  small  piece  of 
wood  called  a  cat  is  tipped  or  struck  with  a  club  or 
bat.  Banyan.    Maca  nitty. 

TIP'SI-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  partial  intoxication. 

TIE'EA-LIE'EA,  n.  A  word  describing  a  musical 
sound,  as  of  the  noto  of  tho  lark,  a  horn,  &e. 

Shakes. 

TIE'ING,  re,     The  act  of  dressing  or  attiring. 

2.  The  securing  of  a  tiro  to  a  wheel. 

3.  The  act  of  wearying. 

Tl-TAN'I€,  a.     [add.]     Primarily,  relating  to  the 
Titans,    or    fabled   giants   of   ancient   mythology; 
hence,  enormous  in  size  or  strength ;  as,   Titanic 
structures. 
TIT  FOR  TAT.     Blow  for  blow ;  an  equivalent. 

Grove. 
Tl-THO-NOM'E-TEE,  n.    An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring tho  tilitniiic  effects  of  light.  Dana, 
TI'TLE-OEED,   n.      Tho    legal    instrument   which 
gives  evidence  of  right,  or  title,  to  property. 

Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 
TlT'LING.re,    The  hedge-sparrow.    WrigltVs  Gloss. 
2.  An  old  custom-house  name  for  stock-fish. 

Simmonds. 
Tl'TRATE,«.fc  [Er.  titre,  a  standard.] 

In  anal,  client.,  to  analyze  by  means  of  standard 
solutions.  S.W.  Johnson. 

TI-TEA'TION,  re.    The  process  of  analysis  by  means 


of  standard  solutions,  called  also   volumetric  anal- 
ysis. 3.  W.  Johnson. 
TOAD'Y,  r.  t.    To  fawn  upon  with  mean  sycophancy. 
TOAD'Y-ING,  11.    Act  of  playing  the  toady,    a.  Syc- 
ophantic. 
TOAD'Y-ISM,  it,    The  practice  of  meanlyfawning  on 

another ;  base  sycophancy.  Wright. 

TOAST'ING,  11.    Tho  act  of  scorching  with  heat. 
Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  drinking  in  honor  of  another. 

Conybeare. 

TOAST'ING-FORK,  re.  A  long  handled  fork,  often 
with  sliding  joints,  for  toasting  bread,  &c.,  before 
the  Are.  Simmonds. 

TOAST'-MAS-TEE,  re.  A  person  who,  at  public 
dinners,  announces  the  toasts  and  directs  or  time3 
the  cheering.  Clarke. 

TOAST'-EACK,  re,  A  stand  for  a  table,  having  par- 
titions for  slices  of  dry-toast.  Simmonds. 

TuCII'ER,  n.  Dowry  brought  by  a  bride  to  her 
husband.     [Scotch.]  Burns. 

TOD'DLIXO,  ppr.  ova.  Walking  with  short  steps 
like  a  child.  11.  The  act  of  walking  with  short 
_steps. 

TDK,  v.  t.    To  come  fully  up  to,  as  to  toe  tho  mark. 

TOF'FEE,  I   geeTAFFY 

TOF'FY,     i  h0°  XA       • 

TOIL'FUL  a.    Producing  much  toil. 

TOIL'ING,  re.  Tho  act  of  performing  labor  attended 
with  fatigue  and  pain.  Ash. 

TS'KJ'N-LESS  (to'kn-less),  a.    Without  a  token. 

TOLL'A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  toll,  as 
toltaBle  gcjods.  Wright. 

TOLL'-€0EN,  11.  Corn  taken  as  pay  for  grinding  at 
a  mill.  Wright. 

TOLL'ING,  11.    The  slow  sound  of  a  bell. 

2.  The  act  of  sounding  a  bell  slowly.    Dickens. 

TOL'MEN.    See  Ckomleck. 

TO-MAN',  n.  A  conventional  money  of  account  in 
Persia,  whose  value  varies  greatly  at  different  times 
and  places;  it  may  be  valued  at  about  three  dol- 
lars. Simmonds. 

TOM'-COD,    11.    A  small  fish  (Morrhua  pruinosa) 
which  is  abundant  on  the  American  coast  soon  after 
frost  commences ;  hence  often  called  the  frost  fish. 
Store/: 

TONE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  tone  down  a  picture,  is  to 
bring  the  colors  into  harmonious  relations,  as  to 
light  and  shade.  Ogilvie. 

TON77D  (tond),  p.  a.  Having  tho  colors  (as  in  a 
picture),  brought  into  harmonious  relations  as  to 
light  and  shade ;  as,  "its  thousand  hues  toned  down 
harmoniously."  C.  Kingsley. 

TONGUE  (tiing),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  touch  with  the 
tongue ;  as,  a  flute.  Clarke. 

2.  To  insert  a  narrow  slip  into  a  cleft  or  groove,  as 
to  tongue  boards  together. 

TONGUE'ING  (tiing'ing),  n.  The  act  of  touching 
with  the  tongue,  as  a  flute.  Clarke. 

2.  The  act  of  inserting  a  thin  strip  into  a  groove 
or  cleft.  Ash. 

TONGUE'LET  (tting'let),  ft.  A  little  tongue,  or 
tongue-like  process.  Dana, 

ToXGUE'Y  (tiing'y),  a.  Eeady  or  voluble  in  speak- 
ing; as,  a  tonguey  speaker.    \_Vulg.] 

TO-NIC'I-TY  (to-nis'e-ty),  it,  That  property  of  the 
living  parts  of  the  human  system  which  keeps  them 
in  tone,  or  in  tho  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  functions.  DungUson. 

TON'ING,  n.  In  painting,  the  art  of  bringing  tho 
colors  of  a  pieturo  into  harmonious  relations  as  to 
light  and  shade. 

T<  iX'OI'S,  a.    Aboundingin  toneorsound.    Ogilvie, 

TON-QUIN-ESE',  re.     A  native  of  Tonquin. 

TC-N'SOE,  n,     [L.]     Abarbor.  Walt.  Scott. 

TOOTH'-BEUSH,  ft.     A  brush  for  cleaning  teeth. 

TOOTII'-POW-DEE,  re,  A  powder  for  cleaning  the 
teeth. 

TOOTIUGh  n.    Tho  act  of  sounding  a  horn.     Ash. 

TSP'-BbOTS,   re.  pi,      Boots   with    an    ornamental 
band  of  whito  leather,  &c,  around  tho  upper  part. 
Dick.  m. 

Ti  >l"-('i).VT,  re,     An  outer  or  upper  coat. 

TOP'-DEESS,  i\  I.  To  apply  a  dressing  of  manure  to 
_the  surface  of  land.  Barrow. 

TOPE,  re.  [Sanscrit,  Vmpa.]  A  monument  erected 
over  a  Buddhist  relic;  somo  resemble  pagodas. 

S.  W.  Williams. 
2.  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees.  Malcont, 

TOP'-HA.M-PFE,  re.    Tho  light  upper  rigging,  spars, 
ifcc.jOfaship,  which  issent  down  in  storm  v  weather. 
F.  Gregory. 

TO'PING,  re.     The  act  of  drinking  to  excess.    Ash. 

ToP'-L\N-TEEN,  )  n.      A  lantern  or  light  In  the 

TOP'-LIGIIT,  j      top  of  a  vessel. 

Craig.     Totten. 


TOP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  off  tho  top,  as  of 
trees. 
2.  The  act  of  rising  above.  Ash. 

TOPS--AND-BOT'TOM$,  re.  pi.  A  name  given  in 
England  to  small  rolls  of  dough,  baked,  cut  in 
halves  and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  as  food 
for  infants.  Simmonds. 

"  'Tis  said  that  her  tops-and-lotioma  were  gilt."  Hood. 

TOP'-SHAP^D  (-shapte),  a.  Cone-shaped,  with 
the  apex  downward.  Ilenslow. 

TOE-MENT'RESS,  re,  A  female  who  torments; 
as,  "fortune  ordinarily  cometh  after  to  whip  and 
punish  them,  as  the  scourge  and  tormentress  of 
honor."  Holland. 

TOEQUE  (fork),  n.  [L.  torques,  a  twisted  neck- 
chain.] 

An  ornament  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons  on  the 
neck,  consisting  of  a  chain  formed  of  small  inter- 
lacing rings.  FairhoU. 

ToR'QlTA-TED  (tor'kwa-tcd),  a.  Having  or  wear- 
ing a  torque  or  collar.  Ash. 

TOEQU^D  (tSrkt),  a*     [L.  torqueo,  to  twist.] 

Wreathed ;  used  in  heraldry,  of  a  dolphin  hau- 
ricnt,  which  bonis  a  figure  like  S.  Craig. 

TOR-REN'TIAL  (-shal),  a.  Having  the  character 
of  a  torrent;  caused  by  a  torrent.  Dana. 

TOR'SION-AL,  a.  Eelating  to  torsion,  or  the  force 
with  which  a  thread  or  wire  returns  to  a  state  of 
rest  after  having  been  twisted  round  its  axis  ;  as, 
torsional  force. 

TORSK,  re.  A  species  of  the  cod  (Brosmius  vulgaris) 
found  among  the  North  British  islands. 

Wall.  Scott. 

TOE-TIL'I-TY,  ii.  [L.  tortilis.]  Tho  state  of  being 
twisted  or  wreathed.  Ogilvie. 

TOR-TlL'LA  (tor-til'yah),  re.  [Sp.]  A  thin  un- 
leavened cake  of  maize  flour,  baked  on  a  heated 
iron  or  stone.  Velasquez. 

rr>i;'TK>US-LY  (tm-'shus-ly),  adv.    Injuriously. 

TOET'UE-ING,  re.    The  act  of  inflicting  torture. 
Ash. 

TOSS'ING,  re,  A  process  which  consists  in  suspending 
ores  by  violent  agitation  in  water,  in  order  to  sep- 
arate the  lighter  or  earthy  particles;  called  also 
tozing,  and  treloobing,  in  Cornwall. 

Pryce.     Mining  Journal. 

TOT,  ft.     Any  thing  small. 

2.  A  drinking  cup  of  small  size.     [Eng.] 

Ilalliwell. 

TO'TEM,  re.  A  rude  picture,  as  of  a  bird,  bea«t,  &c., 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  symbolic 
name  or  designation  of  a  family,  <fcc.    Schoolcraft. 

"And  they  painted  on  the  ctrave-posta 
Of  the  graves  yet  unfurgotten, 
Each  hi9  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Each  the  ^>itiI>.iI  ..1'  lii<  linu^enold  ; 
Figure.,  of  the  Uenr  and  Reindeer, 
Of  the  Turtle,  Crauc  and  Beaver."         Longfellow. 

T5T'TEE-ING,  re,  The  state  of  shaking,  as  if  about 
to  fall.  Ash. 

TOT'TLE.     See  Toadle. 

TOUCII'A-BLE  (tuch'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  touched. 
Ogilvie. 

TOUCH'-BOX  (tueh'-),  ■"■■  A  box  containing  lighted 
tinder,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers  who  "used 
match-locks  to  kindle  the  match.  FairhoU. 

TOUCII'-PA-PEE,  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpeter, 
that  ignites  slowly,  burning  with  sparks. 

Simmonds. 

TOUGH'^N-ING  (tuf'fn-ing),  re.  The  act  of  render- 
'   g  tough  or  hardy.  Ash. 

TOU-RA'CO,  ".*  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  birds 
(Corythai.c  of  Illiger)  having  an  erectile  tuft  on  the 
head.     It  is  an  African  bird.  Cuvier. 


TOUT-EN--SEWBLE  (toot-ang-sam'bl),    «,      [Fr.] 
Lit,,  all  together;  hence,  in  tho  fine  arts,  the  gen- 
oral  effect  of  tho  parts  or  characteristics  of  a  work, 
without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  separate  parts. 
Bescherelle. 

TOUT'ER  (toot'erl,    re,     One  who  solicits  custom  for 
a  shop,  public  conveyances.  &e. ;  hence  sometimes 
applied  in  Eng.  to  an  obtrusho  candidate  for  office. 
Wright, 

TOUT'ING  (toot'ing),  re,     Tho  act  of  seeking  custom 
for  shops,  &c. 

TOWING  (to'ing\  re.     The  act  or  business  of  draw- 
ing through  water,  as  a  boat.  Falconer. 

TOWN'LET,  it,    A  small  town.    North  Brit.  liev. 

TOWN'WARD,  adv.    Toward  a  town. 

Longfellow. 

TOW'Y  (to'y),  a.    Composed  of,  like,  or  containing 
tow. 


DOYE,  WOLF,  BOOK  ;  RULE,  BULL  ;  YU'CIOUS.— €  as  K  ;   G  as  J ;  S  as  Z  ;  ClI  as  SII : 


mis. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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TOX'O-TES,  n.*  [Gr.  rofd-nj;,  a  bowman  or  archer.] 
The  scientific  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
acanthopterygioiis  fishes.  The  only  species  known 
{T.  jaculaior)  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  spurt- 
ing'water  so  as  to  bring  down  insects  from  aquatic 
plants,  within  its  reach.  They  are  also  called  archers. 
Cuvier. 

TOYTNG,  n.    The  act  of  playing  in  a  trifling  way. 

TOY'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  playful  or  toying  manner. 

TOY'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  toyish  manner.    Baxter. 

TEA'BE-A-TED,  a.    Furnished  with  an  entablature. 
Ash. 

TRA-eAS'SAR-IE(tra-\&s'szr-f),n.  Anunforlunate 
incident  or  difficulty ;  a  trick  or  piece  of  mischief. 
Bescherelle.     C.  Kingx'ei/. 

TEA-SIII'TIS,  n.  In  med.,  inflammation  of  the  tra- 
chea or  wind-pipe.  Dunglison. 

TEl'CING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  copying  by  mark- 
ing on  thin  paper  the  lines  of  a  pattern,  &c,  placed 
beneath. 

TEA/CING-P  A/PEE,  n.  Thin  paper  used  for  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  figure  seen  through  it;  sometimes 
made  of  tow  or  flax,  and  sometimes  oiled. 

Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

TEACK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  following  by  observing 
footsteps  or  other  tracks. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  boat  through  water. 

Falconer. 

TEACT-A'EI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the 
Tractarians  or  Puseyites.  Clarke. 

TEADE'-PEICE,  n.  A  lower  price  allowed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale  dealers  to 
retailers.  Simmonds. 

TRADES,  n.  pi.  A  common  abbreviation  of  Trade- 
winds,  which  see.  Maury. 

TEADES'-tfN-ION,  n.  A  combination  among  work- 
men respecting  work,  wages,  &c.         Simmonds. 

TEA-DI"TION-AL-ISM,».  Asystem  of  faith  found- 
ed on  tradition.  BartleU. 

TEAF'FICK-ING;  n.  The  act  or  business  of  buying 
and  selling  soods.  Ash. 

TRA-G&DI-ENNE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  aetor  of 
tragedy.  Bescherelle. 

T'-RAIL,  n.  The  solid  rail  chiefly  used  for  railways, 
shaped  at  the  end  like  the  letter  T. 

Beil's  Tech.  Bid. 

TRAJL'-NET,  n.  A  net  trailed  or  drawn  behind  a 
boat.  Wright. 

TRAIN'-BAND,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  military 
company;  as,  "a  train-band  captain."     Cowper. 

TRAIN'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  militia-man  when  called 
out  for  exercise  or  discipline.  BartleU. 

TRAL-A-TI'TION,  n.  A  change,  as  in  the  use  of 
words ;  a  metaphor.  Ogilvie. 

TRAM'MEL-ER,  n.    lie  or  that  which  restrains. 

TRAMP,  n.  Afoot-journey;  a  foot  traveler  or  va- 
grant. Wright. 

TRAMPTNG,  n.    The  act  of  treading,  or  wandering. 

TRAM'-PL  ATE,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  down  as 
a  rail.  Simmonds. 

TRAMP'LING,  n.  The  act  of  treading  down,  or 
prostrating;  treating  with  contempt.  Ash. 

TEAXS-el'LEN-CY,  n.  Tho  state  of  being  trans- 
calent. Clarke. 

TRANS-€A'LEN"T,  a.  [L.  trans,  through,  and  caleo, 
to  grow  warm.] 

Permitting  the  passage  of  heat.  Clarice. 

TEANS-€RIP'TIY  E,  a.    Done  as  from  a  copy. 

Ash. 

TRANS'FER,  v.  t.  To  remove  from  one  substance  to 
another;  as,  to  transfer  drawings  or  engravings  to 
a  lithographic  stone.  Tomlinson. 

TRANS-FER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  of  being 
transferable.  Ogilvie. 

TR  ANS'FER-BOOK,  n.  A  register  of  the  change  of 
ownership  in  stocks,  bonds,  &c.  •  Simmonds. 

TRANS'FER-OF'FICE,  n.  An  office  or  department 
where  transfers  of  stocks,  &c,  are  made. 

TRANS'FER-PA'PER,  n.  A  prepared  paper  used 
in  lithography  or  copying-presses,  for  transferring 
impressions.  Simmonds. 

TRANS-FER'RING,  n.  The  act  of  removing  from 
one  place  or  substance  to  another;  as,  the  trans- 
ferring of  drawings  or  prints,  &c,  from  paper  to 
stone  or  some  other  material.  Francis. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  or  making  over  to  another 
person  ;  as,  the  transferring  of  property. 

TEANS-FIX/ION  (-fik'shun),  n.  Tho  act  of  piercing 
through.  Ash. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  pierced ;  as,  "  Christ  shed 
blood  in  his  scourging,  his  allixion,  his  tn: nxfirimi.'' 
Bp.IIall. 

TEAN3-F5EM'A-BLE,  n.  Capable  of  change  into 
some  other  form. 

TEAN'SIEN-CY  (tran'shen-cy),  n.  The  quality  of 
boing  transient.  Ogilvie. 


THE 


TRAN'SIT,  v.  [add.]  A  transit  instrument,  used 
in  astron.,  is  so  mounted  as  to  move  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  ;  it  consists  of  a  telescope  with  certain 
nice  adjustments  for  accurate  observation,  and  is 
used  to  determine  the  exact  moment  when  a  heav- 
enly body  passes  the  meridian  of  a  place.  NicJwl. 

TEAN'SIT,  n.  [add.]  A  line  of  passage  or  travel 
through  a  country ;  as,  the  Nicaragua  transit. 

E.  G.  Squier. 

TEXN'SIT-CiE'CLE,  n.  A  transit  instrument  with 
a  graduated  circle  attached,  used  for  observing  both 
transits  ami  declinations.  Nichol. 

TEAN'SIT-GOM'PASS,  n.  A  surveyor's  compass 
with  a  telescope  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  like  that 
of  a  transit  instrument.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

TEAN-SI"TION  (tran-sizh'un),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  change  from  one  state  to  another;  interme- 
diate in  character.  Dana. 

TEAN'S  IT-TRADE,  n.  In  comm.,  tho  business  con- 
nected with  the  passage  of  goods  through  a  country, 
to  their  destination.  Clarke. 

TRANS-LU'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  trans,  and  lima,  the 

Being  or  lying  beyond  the  moon;  as, 

"Neat  Marlow  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs 
Hail   in  him  tli-.v?    I»n;ve   ovoe.* '„„,,,  7  tilings, 

That,  the  first  poets  had."—  Vm-jton. 

TEANS-ME'ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  trans,  and  meo,  to  pass.] 
To  pass  over  or  beyond.  Cole. 

TRANS-ME-AT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  passed 
over  or  beyond. 

TRANS-MIT'TANCE.     See  Transmission. 

TEANS-MOG'RI-FY,  v.  t.     A  ludicrous  term  to  de- 
scribe a  change  into  a  different  shape.      [Lotv.] 
Halliwell.    Burns. 

TEANS-MtX'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing transmutable ;  as,  "  the  easy  transmutableness 
of  water."  Boyle. 

TEANS-MTJT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  changing  from  one 
substance  to  another;  transmutation.  Ash. 

TEANS-NA-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  swimming 
across,  as  of  a  river.  Ogilvie. 

TEANS-PI'EA-TO-EY,  a.  Relating  to  transpira- 
tion. 

TEANS-PLANT'ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  removing 
something  from  one  place  to  another.  Ash. 

TEANS-POE-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of 
being  transported.  Ogilvie. 

TRANS-YO-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flying  beyond 
or  across;  as,  "extraordinary  egressions  and  trans- 
volations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even 
piety."  Bp   Taylor. 

TRIP,  )«.     Of  or  pertaining  to  trap-rock; 

TEXP'PE-AM,  (     as,  a  trap-dyke.  Mantell. 

TR  A-PAN'NING,  n.    The  act'of  insnaring. 

TEAP'-DOOR,  n*  [add.]  Trap-door" spider,  a 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  spiders  ( Mviralc),  from 
their  habit  of  forming  a  habitation  in  the  ground, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube  closed  at  tho  top  by 
a  circular  door  joined  by  a  hinge  to  the  tube. 

Cuvier. 

TRAPE,    v.  i.    To  walk  slow  or  sluttishly. 

Halliwell. 

TEAPE'SING,  pp.  or  a.  "Walking  sluttishly  or 
slowly.  Uallizc'ell. 

TRAP-E-ZO-IIE'DRAL.  In  crystallog.,  pertaining 
to  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapeziums.  Dana. 

TRAP'-STAIES,  n.  pi.  A  stair-case  having  a  trap- 
door at  the  top. 

TEAP'PY,  a.    Like,  or  composed  of,  trap  rock. 

Wright. 

TRXSII'-ICE,  n.    Crumbled  ice  mixed  with  water. 
Kane. 

Tl:X3II'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  trashy  manner. 

TEXSII'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
trashy.  Clarke. 

TRXV'EL-EE,  n.  [add.]  A  commercial  agent  who 
travels  for  tho  purpose  of  receiving  orders  for  mer- 
chants, making  collections,  Ac.  Simmonds. 

TRAV'ERS-EE,  n.  [add.]  He  or  that  which  trav- 
erses or  moves;  as,  an  index  on  a  scale,  &c. 

TRAV'ERS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  crossing,  thwarting 
or  opposing.  Ash. 

TRAWL,  n.    A  net  that  is  trailed  behind  a  boat. 

C.  Kingsley. 

TRAWL,  v.  i.    To  fish  with  a  drag-net.        Ogilvie. 

TRAWL'ING,  m.  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  trawl- 
net;  ppr.  and  a.    Fishing  with  a  drag-net. 

TRAY,  n.  [add.]  A  flat  broad  vessel  on  which 
dishes,  &c,  are  carried ;  a  waiter  or  seryer.   Craig. 

TRAY'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  tray  will  hold. 

TREA'CLY  (trG'kly),  a.  Like,  or  composed  of, 
treacle. 

TREAD'-WIIEEL,  n.  A  horizontal  wheel  furnished 
on  its  exterior  surface  with  foot-boards  on  which 
persons  may  tread,  and  so  cause  the  wheel  to 
revolve.  Ogilvie. 


TRI 

TREAS'UR-ING  (trezh'ur-ing),  n.  The  act  of  laving 
up  in  store.  Ash. 

TREAS'[jE-Y-BENCH  (trezh'ur-y-),  n.  In  Eng.,  the 
first  row  of  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  called  because  occupied 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  chief  minister 
of  the  crown.  Ogilvie. 

TEE  AS'UR-Y-LQED,  n.  A  lord-commissioner  of  the 
treasury.  Ogilvie. 

TREAT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  handling,  managing,  &c. 
2.  The  act  of  entertaining  with  food  or  drink. 
Ash. 

TEEB'LET,  n.     Same  as  Triblet. 

TIIKP/LING,  n.    The  act  of  three-folding.        Ash. 

Ti:F:ii'l--t.'l[ET  Urcl/yu-shet),  n.  [add.]  A  machine 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  throwing  stones.  &c,  acting 
by  means  of  a  great  weight  fastened  to  the  short 
arm  of  a  lever  which  being  let  fall  raised  the  end  of 
the  long  arm  with  great  velocity,  and  hurled  the 
stones  with  much  force.  Grose. 

TRE-DILLE',  n.    A  game  at  cards  for  three  persons. 
Walt.  Scott. 

TREE'FUL^ n.    As  many  as  a  tree  will  hold. 

TREM'A-TODE,  n.     [Gr.  tP^c,  a  hole.] 

An  intestinal  worm  of  the  tribe  of  Trematoda, 
having  organs  of  imbibition  and  adhesion  in  the 
form  of  suckers.  Dana. 

TRKM'HLE,  ii.  An  involuntary  shaking  or  quiver- 
ing ;  as,  to  be  all  in  a  tremble.  Dickens. 

TREND,  n.  [add.]  In  a  ship  swinging  at  anchor,  the 
angle  made  by  the  line  of  her  keel  and  the  direction 
of  the  anchor  is  the  trend  of  the  anchor. 

TRE'PANG,    n.      The   dried    sea-slug   (TTolothuria 


TRES'PASS-ING,  n.    The  act  of  encroaching  unlaw- 
fully upon  the  property  or  rights  of  another.  Ash. 
TIIKSSTIIA'D    (tresh'urd),   a.    Provided  or  bound 
with  a  tressure  or  border  ;  as, 
"Tho  owenv/  [leer  d:'  hi^e  tie  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James."    Walt.  Scott. 
TRESS'Y,  a.     Abounding  in  tresses.  Baillie. 

TREWS  (truze),  n.  pi.    A  Scottish  name  for  trous- 
ers. Walt.  Scott. 
TRI'A-DELPII'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpels,  three,  and  i&eK- 
06;,  brotherhood.] 

In  bot.,  having  stamens  joined  by  their  filaments 
into  three  bundles.  A.  Gray. 

TRI'AL,  a.    Done  or  made  by  way  of  trial ;  as,  a 

trial-trip.  Lond.  Timis. 

TRI'A-LOGTjE,  n.  [Gr.  rpeU,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  colloquy  by  three  persons. 

Ogilvie. 
TRI-AN°-GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

triangular. 
TRI-ANG'GU-LATE,  <o.  t.    To  divide  into  triangles  ; 
to  survey  by  means  of  a  series  or  net-work  of  tri- 
angles properly  laid  down  and  measured. 

C.  S.  Lyman. 
TRT-AN°'GTT-LA-TI>,G,  n.    The  process  of  laying 
down  a  net-work  of  triangles  in  surveying. 

JIassler. 
TEl-BA'Sie,  a.     Containing  three  portions  of  base 

to  one  of  acid;  as,  tribasio  salts.  Gregory. 

TRIB'U-AL.    See  Tribal. 

TRIB-U-NI'TIAN  (-nish'an),  or.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tribune;  as,  tribunitian  authority. 

C.  Merivale. 
TRIP/LET,  n.    [add.]     A  steel  cylinder  round  which 
metal  is  bent  in  the  process  of  forming  tubes. 

Tomlinson. 
TEIB'UTE,  n.    [add.]     In  mining,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  tho  ore  raised,  or  its  value,  given  to  the 
miner  as  his  recompense.     [Eng.] 

JPryce.     Tomlinson,. 
TRIB'CJ-TER,  n.    In  mining,  one  who  works  for  a 

certain  portion  of  the  ore,  or  its  value.        Pryce. 
TRieil-I-U'RUS,  n*    [Gr.  flpif,  a  hair,  and  ovpa,  a 
tail.] 

A  name  given  by  Linnajus  to  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  called  also  hair-tails,  from  the 
elongated  hair-like  filament  that  terminates  the 
tail.  Cuvier. 

TUT'CIIO-CYST,  n.     [Gr.  flplf,   hair,  and  Ku<rrts,  a 
bag.] 

A  cell   containing  a   coiled   thread,   existing  in 
many  radiates,  the  lasso-cell  of  Agassiz.      Dana. 
TEKTNG,  11.    The  act  of  hauling  up  by  a  rope  or 

tying  close.  Tolten, 

TRlCK'Y,  a.    Practising  deception ;  knavish. 

LTalliicell. 
TEl€'LI-NI€.     See  Tricxinate. 
TRI-€US'PID,   a.    [add.]     ITaving  three   cusps   or 

prominences;  ns,  tri-cuspid  molars. 
TRI-DENT-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  a  trident. 

Clarke. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.— I,    E,    &c„  short— ClVLE,    FAR,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TEEM;    MAEINE,    BlED;    MOVE, 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations, 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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TEIA'D  (tride),  pp.  and  a.    Having  been  proved; 

as,  a  tried  friend. 
TRI'-FO'LI-A-TED.     Sco  Tri-foliate. 
TRI-EORM'I-TY,   n.    The  state  of  having  a  three- 
fold shape.  Wright. 
TRIG,  n.     A  stone,  block  of  wood,  or  any  thing  else 
placed  under  a  wheel  or  barrel  to  prevent  motion. 
[Eng.]                                                             Wright. 
TEILL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  uttering  a  quavering  or 

shaking  noise  ;   vibration  of  voice.  Ash. 

TKI-LO-BIT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  trilobites. 

Dana. 
TRT-ME'ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpeZs,  and  Me'pos,  part.] 

In  hot.,  having  its  parts  in  threes.        A.  Gray. 
TJRIM' MING,  n.     [add.]      The  act  of  reprimanding 

or  chastising;  as,  to  give  a  boy  a  trimming. 
TBI-MOEPH'ISM,  n.     [Gr.  rpeFs,  and  p-op^r,,  form.] 
The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three  forms  fun- 
damentally distinct,  as  with  titanic  aeid.     Dana. 
TRl-MUR'Tl,   n*    In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  triad  or 
trinity  of  the  Vedas,  consisting  of  Brahma  the  crea- 
tor, Vishnu  tho  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer. 
Coleman. 
TRI-CE'CIOUS   (-o'shus),    a.     [Gr.  rpeis,  and  oTkos, 
house.] 

Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  one  plant,  as  in 
tho  red  maple.  A.  Gray. 

TRIP'AR-TED,  a*     In  heraldry,  parted  in  three 

pieces;  as,  a  cross  tripartcd.  Ogilvie. 

TEl-PAET'I-BLE,  a.    Divisible  into  three  parts  or 

pieces.  Ilenslow. 

TllI-PAS'eilAL,  a.    Including  three  passovers. 

Ogilvie. 
TRI-PER'SON-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  holds  to  three 

persons  in  the  Godhead.  Clarke. 

TET'PER-Y,  n.    A  place  whero  tripe   is  prepared, 

kept  or  sold.  Zona.  Quar.  Rev. 

TRT-PlN-NA.T'I-FID,m.     [L.  tri,pinna,  plume,  and 
Jindo,  to  divide.] 

A  tri-compouud  pinnatifid.  A.  Gray. 

TEIP'LE  STARS,  n.  pi.      Three  stars  in  close  ap- 
parent proximity.  Nichol. 
TEIP'O-DY,  re.     [Gr.  rpelc,  and  ttou?,  foot.] 

In  promdi/,  a  series  of  three  feet.  Wright. 

TRIP'PING,  pi»:  or  a.  In  heraldry,  noting  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  animal  with  one  foot  lifted,  the 
others  remaining  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  trot- 
ting. Ogilvie. 
TRIP'TY€II,  n.  [Gr.  rpec's,  and  tttOJ,  a  fold  or  leaf.] 
A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of  which 
folded  over  on  tho  middle  part.               Fosbroke. 

2.  An  altar  piece  in  three  compartments,  the  mid- 
dle one  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  two  folding 
on  this.  Ogilvie.    Alhozneum. 

Tkl-SE'UI-AL,     \a.     [L.  tri,  and  series,  a  row  or 
TRI-SE'Kl-ATE,  (      order.] 

In  but.,  arranged  in  three  rows  beneath  each  other. 
A.  Gray. 
TRT-STieil'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpeU,  and  <n-tX6i,  a  row.] 
In  hot.,  triserial  in  three  longitudinal  or  perpen- 
dicular ranks.  A.  Gray. 
TRT-STIG-MAT'I€,      la.      [L.   tris,  and    stigma.] 
TRI-STIG'MA-TOSE,  f     Noting  three  stigmas. 

A.  Grow. 
TRI'YALVE,  n.    A  shell,  etc.,  having  three  valves. 
Wright. 
TEIV'ET-TA'BLE,  n.    A  table  supported  by  three 
legs  ;  as,  "  the  trivet-taUo  of  a  foot  was  lame." 

Dryden. 
TRI'-WEEK'LY,  a.  Performed,  occurring  or  ap- 
.  pearing  three  times  a  week ;  as,  a  tri-iceekly  news- 
paper. [A  convenient  word,  but  not  legitimately 
formed  ;  it  should,  according  to  its  formation,  mean 
once  in  three  weeks,  as  triennial  means  once  in 
three  years.]  Ogilvie, 

TUO-Clill/I-DfST,  n.    One  who  studies  humming- 
birds, or  the  Trochilidce.  Gould. 
TROeiI'LE-AR,  a.     [L.  trochlea,  a  block  or  pulley.] 
In  physiol.,  shaped  liko  a  pulley ;  as,  the  troch- 
lear muscle  of  the  eye.                              E.  Owen. 
Used  also  in  botany.                              A.  Gray. 
TRO-eilOM'E-TER,  n.    [Gr.  TpoXoS,  a  wheel,  and 
p-e'Tpoe,  a  measure.] 

A  contrivance  for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a 
wheel.  Craig.    Simmonds. 

TEOG  LO-I)YT'I€,  «.     Relating  to  a  troglodyte  or 

dweller  in  caves.  Clarke. 

TRO'GON,  n*  The  scientific  name  given  by  Linmcus 
to  a  genus  of  scansorial  birds.  They  have  richly 
colored  plumage,  some  part  of  it  usually  having  a 
metallic  luster  like  that  of  humming-birds.  Tho 
T.  viridis,  and  tho  Curucni  or  T.  aurucui  are  com- 
mon in  collections.  Cuvier. 
TROLL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  rolling,  toning,  &c. 

2.  Tho  act  of  fishing  by  drawing  the  bait  through 
the  water,  as  by  a  reel,  &c.  .  Ash. 

TROL'LOP-ISH,  a.    Liko  a  slattern  ;  dirty. 

I/alliwell. 


TROOP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  moving  together  in 
crowd,  or  of  inarching  together.  Ash. 

TEOT'TING,  n.    The  act  of  moving  on  a  trot. 

Clarke. 
TROUT'LING,  n.  A  little  trout.  [Coll.]  Ogilvie. 
TRUCE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  truce;   unforbcariug 


'Two 


TEUCK'LEE, ) 


H-nc-.l, 


,t  *..  l  1:1.0 1  id  broast. 

One  who  yields  servilely  to  the  will 
oi  anotner.  Tucker. 

TRUC'K'LIXG,  n.  A  servile  compliance  with  tho 
will  of  another.  Ash. 

TEtJCK'MAN,  11.  Ono  who  drives,  or  conveys  goods 
on,  a  truck.     [Am.]  Bartlett, 

TBUDG'ING,  re.  The  act  of  traveling  on  foot,  slowly 
or  laboriously  ;  ppr.  or  a.  Trawling  laboriously. 
Ash. 

TRUF'FL.E'D,  a.  Provided  or  cooked  with  truffles  ; 
as,  a  truffled  turkey.  Ogilvie, 

TEUMP'ER-Y,  a.  Worthless  or  deceptive  in  charac- 
ter; as,  "  a  trumpery  little  ring."        Thackeray. 

TEXJM'PET-MA'JOE,  11,  The  chief  trumpeter  of  a 
band  or  regiment.  Clarke. 

TEUM'PET-SIIAPjS'D,  a.     Tubular  with  one  end 


TRUN'CHEONZ?D  (-shund),   a.    Furnished 
truncheon. 

TEUND'LING,  n.  The  act  of  rolling,  as  on  little 
wheels.  Ash. 

TEUNK'FUL,  a.    As  much  as  a  trunk  will  hold. 

TEUNK'-LINE,  re,  The  main  line  of  a  railway,  canal, 
or  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Simmonds. 

TEUN'NEL.     See  Tree-Nail. 

TEUNN'ION.E'D  (trun'yuml),  a.  Provided  with 
trunnions;  as,  the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam- 
engine  is  trunnioned. 

TRUS'SEL.    See  Trestle. 

TEUSS'ING,  n.  In  arch.,  the  timbers,  &c„  which 
form  a  truss,  taken  collectively.  Weale. 

2.  Tho  act  of  a  hawk  in  seizing  its  prey,  and  soar- 
ing with  it  into  the  air.  Craig. 

TBUST,  a.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  irasi-property,  trust- 
money. 

TEtTST'-DEED,  n.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a 
trustee,  for  some  specific  use.  Clarke. 

TEUST-EE'SHIP,  n.    The  office  or  duty  of  a  trustee. 
Ogilvie. 

TSETZE  (sctz),  n.  The  name  given  in  Africa  to  a 
fly  (Glossina  morsitans)  whose  bite  results  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  horse,  ox,  and  dog,  but  is  harm- 
less to  man  and  wild  animals. 

Livingstone.    Barth. 

TRY'ING,  11.    The  act  of  bringing  to  trial.      Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  melting  down  crude  tallow,  whales' 
blubber,  &c. 

TRYST,  re,  [Connected  with  trust ;  from  trywsian, 
to  give  one's  faith.]  An  appointment  to  meet;  an 
appointed  place  of  meeting;  as,  to  keep  tryst,  to 
break  tryst.    [Scotch.]     Walt.  Scott.    Jamieson, 

TRYST,  v.  i.  or  v.  t.  To  agree  to  meet,  or  agree  with 
to  meet.    [Scotch.]  Burns. 

TEYST'ING,  a.    Of  or  connected  with  a  tryst,  or  ap- 
pointment to  meet ;  as,  a  trysting  place.     [Scotch,.] 
Jamieson, 

TUB'BING,  re,  lit.,  tho  forming  of  a  tub.  Hence, 
a  lining  of  timber  or  metal  around  the  shaft  of  a 
mine,  particularly  a  series  of  cast  iron  cylinders 
bolted  together,  used  to  enablo  those  who  sink  a 
shaft  to  penetrate  quicksand,  water,  &c,  with  safety. 
Mining  Journal. 

TU'BEE-A-TED,  a.  In  heraldry,  knotted  or  swell- 
ed out.  Ogilvie. 

TU'BEB-€L#D  (tu'her-kld),  a.  Having  tubercles; 
as,  a  tubercled  lung.  Ogilvie, 

TU-BEB'€U-L.\TE,~<r.  Having  small  tubercles  or 
knobs;  as,  a  tuberculide  plant.  A.  Gnu/. 

TU-BEE-GU-LI-ZA/TION,  n.    The  development  of 
tubercles;  the  becoming  alfected  with  tubercles. 
Dunglixon. 

TU-BBE'GU-LOSE,  as.  Having,  or  being  atl'eeted  by 
tubercles.  Clarke. 

TUB'FUL,  n,    As  much  as  a  tub  will  hold. 

TU'BI-FOEM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tube ;  as, 
"tubiform  cells."  Carpenter. 

TUBTNO,  re,     A  series  of  tubes;  a  length  or  piece  of 
a  tube;  as,  leather  tubing. 
_  2.  Tho  act  of  making  tubes.  Clarke. 

TU'BU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Tubular  bridge,  an  iron 
bridgo  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tube  or  trunk, 
as  that  over  the  Menai  Straits  in  Wales.       Weale. 

TU-BlT-L.VEI-AN.  n.     A  polypoid  acaleph,  having 

a  simple  or  branched  horny  tube  and  terminating 

above  in  a  polyp-like  extremity.    The  Tubularians 

grow  usually  in  delicate  tufts. 

2.  An  animal  of  the  tubularian  family.     Dana, 


TU-BU-LA'TION,  re.  Tho  act  of  making  hollow  ;  a 
swelling  out;  tho  formation  of  a  tube.        Bailey. 

TU'BU-LOSE,  a.    Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe. 

Ogilvie. 

TU'BU-LUEE,  n.     A  short  tubular  opening. 

SiUiman'n  Journal. 

TUCK'-NET,  a.  A  small  net  used  to  take  out  fish 
from  a  larger  one.  Mm  morula. 

TU'DOE-STYLE,  re.  In  arch.,  a  name  given  to  the 
latest  Gothic  style  in  England,  under  the  Tudors; 
characterized  by  a  flat  arch,  shallow  moldings,  and 
a  profusion  of  paneling  on  the  walls.  Gwilt. 

TUE'-I'EON,  n.    See  Tweer. 

TUFT'-UUNT-ING,  n.  The  practico  of  seeking 
after  and  hanging  on  to  noblemen  or  persons  of 
quality,  in  English  universities.  Clarke. 

TUM'BLEE,  n.  [add.]  That  part  of  a  lock  which 
detains  the  shot-bolt  in  its  place,  until  a  key  lifts  it 
and  leaves  the  bolt  at  liberty.  Tomlinson. 

TUM'BLEE-FUL,  n.  As  much  as  a  tumbler  will 
contain. 

TU-MID'I-TY,  n.  Tho  state  of  being  swelled  or 
puffed  up ;  tumidness.  Ogilvie. 

TU'NI€-ATE,  a.  In  zo'ol.,  noting  an  acephalous 
mollusk,  having  a  leathery  or  membranous  bag-like 
envelop  instead  of  a  shell.  Dana. 

2.  In  bot.,  covered  or  coated  with  layers ;  as,  a 
tunicate  bulb.  A.Gray. 

TUN'ING,  n.  Tho  operation  of  adjusting  the  various 
sounds  of  a  musical  instrument  or  of  several  instru- 
ments so  as  to  bring  them  into  agreement. 

Moore's  Encyc,  Mm. 

TITNTNG-KEY  (-ke),  n.    See  Tuning  Hammer. 

TfJN'NEL-ING,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  an 
arched  subterranean  passage.  Tomlinson. 

TU-PA'I-A,  «,  pi-*  The  banxring,  a  genus  of  insec- 
tivora  living  in  the  Indian  archipelago. 

Imp.  Add. 

TUE-BID'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  turbid. 

Ogilvie. 

TUR-BI-NA'CEOUS  (-na'shus),  a.  Eclating  to  peat 
or  turf.  Walt.  Scott. 

TTJE'BI-NAL,  n.     [L.  turbo  or  turben,  a  top.] 
The  nose  capsule  in  the  head  of  a  fish. 
_  B.  Owen. 

TUE'BINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  horizontal  water  wheel  at 
the  center  of  which  the  water  rushes  in,  diverging 
in  every  direction  to  a  series  of  curved  wings  or 
floats,  and  passing  out  at  the  circumference.  Thus 
is  produced  a  great  force  of  revolution  at  a  very  small 
expense  of  water.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

TUE'€0-MAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Turcomania  or 
Turkestan. 

TU-EEEN'FTJL,  n.    As  much  as  a  tureen  holds. 

TUEF'ITE,  re.    A  votary  of  the  turf  or  race-conrse. 
Clarke. 

TURF'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  turf. 

TU'RI-O,  11.  [L.]  A  shoot  or  sprout  from  the  ground. 
A.  Gray. 

TURK'ISM,  re,  A  peculiarity  in  tho  religion,  man- 
ners, &c,  of  the  Turks. 

TURN,  n.  [add.]  In  turn,in  due  order  of  succes- 
sion. Turn  and  turn  about,  an  alternate  share  of 
duty.     In  cookery,  done  to  a  turn,  done  exactly. 

TURN'ER,  «.  [add.]  A  name  given  among  the  Ger- 
mans to  ono  who   practises  athletic  or  gymnastic 


TURN'ING-LATIIE, 
shape  their  work. 

TUEN'-O-VER,  11.    A  small  pastry  puff. 

Simmonds. 
2.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over;   as,  a  bad 
turn-over  in  a  carriage;  a.  That  folds  over ;  as,  a 
turn-over  collar  or  table.  Craig. 

TUR'TLING,  11.    Tho  act  of  catching  turtles. 

Marryatt. 

TUS'CAN,  a*  [add.]  Tuscan  capital,  tho  cap  of  a 
column  of  the  Tuscan  order;  it  is  a  plain  unorna- 
mented  capital,  much  liko  that  used  in  Doric  archi- 
tecture. Gwilt. 

TUSS'LING,  n.    The  act  of  struggling. 

TUS'SOOK-Y,  a.  Noting  the  form  of  tussocks,  or 
tufts  of  grass. 

TUYERE'  (tweer),  n.  [Fr.]  Tho  aperture  in  tho 
side  of  blast-furnaces  to  admit  the  nozzle  of  the  blast 
pipe;  also  the  nozzle  itself;  spelt  also  finer. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Piel. 

TWAD'DLING,  «.  Tho  act  of  talking  in  a  foolish, 
imbecile  manner;  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  in  a  foolish 


TYVANG'ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  making  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound;  the  sound  made;  as,  the  twanging  of  a 
stretched  cord. 

TVVAXG'LING.  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  a  sharp  sound  ; 
as,  "the  twangling  violin  struck  up."   Tennyson. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;    RULE,  BULL;    YU'CIOUS.— €  as  K ;    G  as  J;    S  asZj    CH  as  SH ;    THIS. 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TWANK'ING,    p.    a.      Same    as    Twanging;    as, 

"  iwanking  headless  arrows."  Tennyson. 

TWEAK,  n.    A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk;  as,  a  tweak  of 

the  nose.  Swift. 

TWEED,  n.     A  light  cotton  or  woolen  stuff,  used  for 
summer  coats,  &c.    Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Simmonds. 
TWELFTH'-NlGHT,  n.    The  evening  of  the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas,   or  Epiphany,  observed  as  a 
festival  by  the  Church  of  Home  and  others. 
TWID'DLE,  n.    A  slight  twist  with  the  fingers. 
TWID'DLE,  ii.  t.    To  touch  lightly  or  play  with;  to 
twirl  with  the  fingers  ;  as,  to  twiddle  a  watch-key. 
•  Thackeray. 
TWID'DLE,  v.  i.    To  he  busy  about  trifles. 

Halliwcll. 
TWID'DLING,  n.     The   act  of  twirling  with   tho 

fingers. 
TWIG,  v.  t.    To.beat  with  twigs. 

2.  To  understand  one's  meaning;  as,  "Do  you 
twig  me?"  [Var.  dial.~\  llalliwell.  MarryaU. 
TWILL,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  effect  of  a  variety 
of  weaving  which  produces  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  in 
.  the  texture  of  the  cloth.  It  is  made  by  causing  the 
■weft  thread  not  to  pass  over  and  under  the  warp- 
threads  in  regular  succession  (as  usual  in  plain 
weaving)  but  to  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  or 
over  one  and  under  three,  &c,  according  to  the  style 
of  twill  to  be  formed.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  name  given  to  twilled  cloth. 
Twills  is  a  commercial  term  for  twilled  goods 
taken  collectively.  Simmonds. 

TWILLTNG,   n.     The  act  or  process  of  weaving 

goods  so  as  to  produce  a  twill 
TWIEL'ING,   n.    The  act  of  turning  round  with 

velocity  or  whirling.  Ash. 

TWIST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  winding,  or  of  forming 

a  twist.  Ash. 

TY'BUEN,  n.    The  name  of  a  place  in  London  for- 
merly used  for  the  execution  of  criminals;    a.  Per- 
taining to  Tyburn;  as,  the   Tyburn  tree,  the  gal- 
lows. Kitto. 
TY'LER,  n.    [Fr.  tailleur,  a  cutter.] 

In  free-masonry,  one  who  stands  as  door-keeper 
or  guard  of  a  lodge  with  a  drawn  sword.    Ogilvie. 
TYMP,  n.    A  partition  or  space  in  the  lower  part  of 
a  blast-furnace,  adjoining  the  crucible,  for  cleaning 
out  the  hearth.  Appletoiis  Mech.  Diet. 

TYM-PlN'16,   a.      Pertaining   to  the  tympanum; 
as,  the  tympanic  canal.  Dunglison. 

2.  Like  a  tympanum.  Clarke. 

TYM-PAN'IG,  n.      In  osteology,   the  bone   of  the 
head  which  serves  to  support  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
Dana. 
TYM'PAN-IST,  n.    One  who  beats  a  drum.     Cole. 
TYNE,  n.    A  branch  of  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  &c. ;  as, 

a  stag  of  ten  tynes.  Walt.  Scott. 

TYP'AL,  a.    Serving  as  the  type  or  representative 

of  a  species  or  class.  R.  Oicen. 

TYPE'-FOUND-ING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing type  for  printing.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 
TYPE'~FOUND-RY,ra.  A  place  for  the  manufacture 

of  type.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

TYP-I-FI-6A'TION,   n.      The  act  of  typifying  or 

representing  by  a  figure.  Ogilvie. 

TY-POL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  twos,  a  type,  and  Aoyos,  a 
discourse.] 


TY-RAN-NI-CI'DAL,  a.    Eelating  to  the  murder  of 
a  tyrant.  Booth. 

TYE'AN-NIZ-ING,  n.    The  act  of  ruling  with  ex- 
cessive severity ;  despotism.  Ash. 

TYE'AN-NOUS-LY,  adv.    In   a  despotic  manner ; 
as,  "  shed  their  blood  tyrannouslyr 

Joye.    Spenser. 

TYE'OL-ESE,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  the  Tyrol ;  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Tyrol ;  as,  Tyrolese  music. 

TYE'O-MAN-CY,  n.   [Gr.  tvoos,  cheese,  and  ij-avjeia. 
divination.] 
Soothsaying  by  means  of  cheese. 

TY'RO-NISM,  n.    The  state  of  [being  a  tyro  or  be- 
ginner. 

TYR-TE'AN,  a.    Like  or  pertaining  to  Tyrtseus,  an 
ancient  poet  who  wrote  warlike  songs.      Clarke. 


u. 


UL'CER-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

Ogilvie. 
■fJL'CEE-A-TIVE,  a.    Of  or  Telating  to  ulcers ;  as, 

an  ulcerative  process.  Dunglison. 

TJL-TE'EI-OE-LY,   adv.      In  an  ulterior  manner; 

remotely.  Westm.  Rev. 


UL'TION,  n.     [L.?tHio.]     Eerenge.  Ash. 

UL'TEA-AB-0-LI"T  ION-ISM  (-lish'un-izm),  n. 
Abolitionism  carried  to  an  extreme.  Reese. 

UL'TEA-AB-0-LI"TION-IST  (-lish'un-ist),  n.    An 

i,  extreme  abolitionist.  Reese. 

UL'TRA-GON-SERV'A-TIVE,  a.     Conservative  to 

•  an  extreme.     _  Clarke. 

UL'TEA-EE-PUB'LI€-AN,  a.  Pushing  republican 
principles  to  an  extreme.  Clarke. 

UL'TEA-ZO-DI'AG-AL,  a.    Beyond  the  zodiac. 
Ilerscliel. 

UM'BEE-Y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  umber ;  like  um- 

„  her ;  as,  umbery  gold.  Art  Journal. 

UMT.LE-PIE.     See  Humble-pie. 

■fJM'BEE,  n*  A  name  given  to  the  African  crow 
{Scopus  umbrella)  a  grallatorial  bird,  of  an  umber 
color,  with  a  tuft  on  its  crown.  Cuvier. 

UM-BEEL'LA,  n,  [add.]  In  zool.,  the  umbrella- 
like  part  of  a  jelly-fish  or  medusa.  Dana. 

UM'BRuSE,  a.     [L.  umbra,  shade.]     Shady. 

UM'PIRE-SHIP,  n.    The  offico  of  an  umpire. 

UM'QUHILE  (um'kwil),  adv.  Sometime  ago;  for- 
merly ;  a.  Former.  Walt.  Scott. 

UN-A-BASH'A-BLE,  a.  Not  abashed ;  as,  unabasli- 
able  humbug.  Howitt. 

UN-A-BAT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  diminution  of 
strength  or  violence. 

UN-AG~-CEPT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Unacceptableness. 
Ash. 

UN-AG-GOUNT-A-BIL'I-TY.  See  Unaccountable- 

KESS. 

UN-AC-eoU'TEE^D  (-koo'terd),  a.    Not  being  ac- 

coutered.  _  Ash. 

UN-AG-QUIE'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  acquired. 
UN-AGT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  acted. 

Lond.  Quar. 
UN-AD-DEESS'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  he  addressed. 
UN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE,    [a.    Not  to  be  admitted. 
UN-AD-MlT'TA-BLE,  J  Ash. 

UN-AD-MlT'TED,  a.    Not  admitted.  Ash. 

UN-A-DUL'TEE-A-TED-LY,  adv.    In   a   manner 

free  from  adulteration. 
UN-AF-FI'ANOffD  (-fl'anst),  a.    Not  betrothed  or 

pledged.  Ash. 

UN-AIM.SD'  (-iimd),  a.    Not  aimed.  Ogilvie. 

UN-AL-LOT'TED,  a.    Not  allotted.  Ash. 

UN-A-MEE'I-GAN,  a.    Not  American. 
UN-AN-A-LYZ'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  he  analyzed. 
UN-XNGH'Y-LOS£,D  (-ank'e-loste),  a.    Not  anchy- 

losed. 
UN-AP-OS-T0L'iG,         la.    Not  apostolic. 
UN-AP-0S-T5L'I€-AL,  )  J.  Taylor. 

UN-AP-POE'TION^D,  a.  Not  apportioned.    Ash. 


UN-AS-SAULT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assaultable ;  as,  "  the 

rock  is  unassaultabW  Ilaklyt. 

UN-AS-SESS'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  assessed. 
UN-BADG.E'D'  (-badjd),  a.    Not  having  a  badge. 
UN-BAIL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  admitting  of  bail.   Ash. 
UN-BAILED',  a.    Not  bailed.  Ash. 

UN-BlNK',  v.  t.    To  remove  a  bank  from ;  as,  to 

UN-BANK^D'  (-bankt),  a.    Not  embanked.  Ash. 

UN-BE-€LOUD'ED,  a.    Not  clouded;  seeing  clear- 
ly; as,  "with  itnbeeloiided  eyes."  Watts. 

UN-BE-DECK.E'D'  (-dekt),  a.    Not  bedecked  or  or- 
namented. Ash. 

UN-BELT'ED,  a.    Not  belted;  ungirded;   as,  "and 
snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands." 

Byron. 

UN-BEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  relaxing  or  of  taking 
relaxation. 

UN-HE-SI  ICU  ;•;!)'  (-socjil),  a.    Not  besieged. 

UN-BE-TEOTIIjS'D'  (-tr5tht),  a.    Not  betrothed. 
Ash. 

UN-BE-WIL'DER.E'D,  a.    Not  bowildered.    Ash. 

UN-BID',  a.    See  Bin.    Not  called  for ;  spontaneous, 
as,  "  hung  himself  unbid,  unblest."     [Obs.] 

UN-BI-O-GRAPII'IG-AL,  a.    Not  biograp^ica,!*''- 
Ogilvie. 

UN-BLAZ'ONJJ'D  (-bla'znd),  a.    Not  blazoned. 

Ash. 

UN-BOARD'ED,  a.    Not  boarded. 

UN-BOLT',  v.  i.    To  explain  or  open  ;  as,  "  I  will  un- 
bolt to  you."  Shakes. 

UN-BON.E'D',  a.    Not  boned ;  deprived  of  bones. 
Ogilvie. 

UN-BII'EY  (-bor'ry),  v.  t.    To  disinter.       Ogilvie. 

UN-BUSK'IN^D    (-busk'ind),    a.      Not  wearing  a 
buskin.  Ash. 

UN-GAL-CI-FliTD,  a.  Not  calcified  ;  as,  uncalcified 
teeth.  R.  Owen. 

GN-GAN'NY,  a.  Wanting  skill  or  tact ;  inopportune ; 
out  of  the  way.  Walt.  Scott. 


UN  -CHAR'I-OT,  v.  t.  To  deprive,  or  throw  out,  of  a 
chariot.  Ogilvie. 

UN-CI-A'TIM  (un-she-n'tim),  adv.  [L.]  Ounce  by 
ounce.  Ogilvie. 

TJN-CIL'I-A-_TED,  a.    Without  cilia.  Dana. 

UN-CINGT'UR.E'D,  a.    Not  cinctured. 

UN-CIT'ED,  a.    Not  cited  or  summoned.  Ogilvie. 

UN-GLER'IG-AL,  a.  Not  befitting  the  clergy  ;  as, 
■'unclerictil  occupation."  Knox. 

UN-GLOAK',  v.  t.  and  v.  i.  To  take  off  a  cloak'or 
cover.  Ogilvie. 

UN-GOCK',  v.  t.   To  let  down  a  cock,  as  of  a  euu,  &c. 
2.  To  open  a  cock  or  heap,  as  of  hay.  Ash. 

UN-€0-HE'SIVE,  a.    Without  cohesiveness.  Ash. 

UN-GOM'FORT-ED,  a.  Not  comforted  ;  as,  "awake 
your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

UN-GOM-PLI'ANT,  a.    Not  complying  or  yielding. 
Ogilvie. " 

UN-GOM'PLI-MENT-ED,  a.    Not  complimented. 
Ash. 

UN-GOM'PRO-MIS^D  (-mlzd),  a.  Not  compro- 
mised or  committed.  Ash. 

UN~eOM'PEO-MI$-ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  uncom- 
promising manner. 

UN-GON-GLUD'ED,  a.    Not  concluded.    Ogilvie. 

UN-GON-FED'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  joined  in  a  con- 
federacy. Ash. 

UN-GON-FEEE^D'  (-ford),  a.    Not  conferred. 

Ash. 

UN-GON-FORM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  not  being 
conformable ;  in  geol.,  not  having  the  planes  of  one 
set  of  strata  parallel  with  those  of  another. 

Dana. 

UN-GON-GE-NI-lL'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  congenial- 
ity. Bond.  Quarterly. 

UN-eON'QUEE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
not  being  conquerable.  Ash. 

UN-GON-SIGN.SD'  (-slndO,  a.    Not  consigned. 

Ash. 

UN-€ON-SUM'ING,  a.    Not  consuming.    Ogilvie. 

UN-€ON-TAM'I-NA-TED,  a.  Not  contaminated; 
as,  "  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  worjd." 

UN-€ON-TEAST'ED,  a.    Not  contrasted.       Ash. 

UN-GON-TEO-YEET'ED-LY,  a.  Without  dispute; 
as,  "uncontrovertedly  written  by  the  apostles 
themselves."  Clarke. 

UN-GON-VEN^D',  a.    Not  assembled.  Ash. 

UN-GON-VEE'SION  (ver'shun),  n.  The  state  of 
being  unconverted.  Ogilvie. 

UN-GON-YEY.E'D'  (-vade),  a.    Not  conveyed. 

Ash. 

UN-GON-VIGT'ED,  a.    Not  convicted.      Ogilvie. 

UN-GOOKJE'D'  (-kookt),  a.    Not  cooked ;  raw. 

Ash. 

UN-eftP'Ii'D  (-kop'id),  a.    Not  copied.      Clarke. 
UN-€5EK'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  drawing  corks. 
UN-€OE-EOD'ED,  n.    Not  corroded.  Asli. 

UN-€OUN-TEE-AGT'ED,  a.    Not  counteracted. 
UN-GOUN-TEE-MAND'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be 

countermanded.  M.  Halo. 

UN-€OUET'ED,  a.    Not  courted  ;  as, 


UN-€OfJS'IN-LY  (kuz'zn-ly),  a.    Unlike  a  cousin. 

tJNGT'U-OUS-LY,   adv.     in  an   unctuous    or   oily 
manner. 

UN-GUE-ffD',  a.    Not  healed  ;  as,  "  thy  wounds  are 
yet  itncured."  Walt.  Scott. 

UN-GtJS'TOM-A-BLE,   a.      Not    liable  to  custom- 
house duties.  Ash. 

UN-DE-BIL'I-TA-TED,  a.    Not  weakened.    Ash. 

UN-DE-GREED',  a.    No  longer  decreed ;  as, 
"  n3  if  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed  and  iiH.lcrcKl  for  mo."  JDrydtn. 

UN-DE-DTj'CI-BLE,  a.    Not  deducible.  Aslu 

UN-DE-FEAT'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  bo  defeated. 

H.  More. 
UN-DE-FEAT'ED,  a.    Not  defeated.  Clarke. 

UN-DE-FKI!Ei?l>'  (-ferd),  a.     Not  delayed. 
UN-DE-LIN'E-A-TED,  a.    Not  delineated.    Ash. 
UN-DEL'UG/TD,   a.     Not    deluged,    saturated,    or 
overwhelmed;  as, 
"  Pence,  O  ye  men  of  Ithaca !  -while  yet 
The  field  ivimiins  uihl./mjal  wiili  your  blood."         Cowper. 

UN-DEM-O-GRAT'IG,  <r.    Not  democratic. 
UN-DE-M5N'STEA-TIYE,  a.    Not  giving  any  out- 
ward indications  of  feeling.  Greeley. 
UN-DE-NTtfD'  (-nlde),  a.  '  Not  denied. 
UN-DE-POSfiD'  (-pozd),   a.     Not  removed    from 


ollie 


UN-DE-PUT'ED,  a.    Not  deputed  or  sent. 
TJN'DEE-A€T-OE,  n.    An  inferior  actor.  Ogilvie. 
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UN-DEE-BIND',  v.  t.    To  bind  beneath ; 


UN'DEE-BRANCn,  n.    A  lower  branch  ;  as, 
>  my  mind 


That. 
Ofi 


Mill  ami  vahm 


Spen. 


UN-T>ER-CIIARG£'D'  (-charjd),  a.  Charged  too 
little.  Clarke. 

UN'OER-CLIFF,  n.  A  subordinate  cliff  on  a  shore, 
made  of  material  that  has  fallen  from  the   higher 

_  cliff  above._  Dana. 

UN'DER-COAT,  n.    A  coat  worn  under  another. 

UN'DEE-t'LOTHES,   n.  pi.     Clothes  worn  under 

_  "tliers. 

UN '1 )  E Il-OEUST,  n.  The  lower  crust ;  as,  the  un- 
der crust  of  a  pie  ;  hcncc,jig.,  the  lower  classes  ;  as, 
the  wider  crust  of  society.     [Sportive.'] 

UN-nEE-DRESSffD',  a.    Not  dressed  enough. 

UN-DEE-Ed'TI-MATE,  v.  t.    To  set  too  low  a  value 

„  on.  .,  Clarke. 

UN'DER-FARM'ER,  n.    A  subordinate  farmer. 
Ogilvie. 

UN-DER-FED',  a.     Not  fed  enough. 

UN-DER-HANG'ING,  a.     Harming  below. 

UN-DER-HON'EST,  a.  Not  entirely  honest ;  as,  "we 
think  him  underhonest."  Shaken. 

UN'DER-JAW,  n.  The  lower  jaw ;  as,  "the  retired 
under- jaw  of  a  swine."  Paley. 

UN'DEli-LIP,  n.    The  lower  lip.  Clarke. 

UN-DER-PAY',  v.  t.    To  pay  too  little.       Ckirke. 

UN-DEE- PJSO'PL-ffD  (-pe'p'ld),  a.  Not  fully  peopled. 
Ogilvie. 

UN-DEE-EUN',  v.  t.  To  pass  under,  as  a  rope  under 
a  cable  with  a  view  to  raise  it  in  order  to  examine 
if  it  is  clear,  or  if  it  is  chafed  or  damaged. 

Totten. 

UN-DEE-EUN'NING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  pass- 
ing a  rope  under  a  cable  to  raise  it. 

tJN'DEE-SAIL,  adv.  A  term  rightly  applied  to  a 
vessel  when  her  anchor  is  up  and  she  is  under  the 
influence  of  her  sails;  sometimes  a  vessel  is  said  to 
be  under-sail  when  her  sails  are  set,  though  the 
anchor  is  down.  Totten. 

tJN'DEE-SHEUB,  n.  A  very  low  shrub ;  a.  Partly 
shrub-like.  A.  Gray. 

tJN'DEE-SKINK'EE,  n.    An  inferior  tapster. 

Shakes. 

UN'DEE-STEAP'PEE,  n.  An  inferior  agent ;  a  petty 
fellow.       _  Craig. 

UN-DEE-TAK'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  business  of  an 
undertaker,  as  tho  management  of  funerals. 

Clarke. 

UN-DEB-TAXtfD  (-takst),  a.  Taxed  too  little,  or  at 
a  lower  rate  than  others. 

UN'DER-TONE,  a.    A  low  tone  or  utterance. 

Ogilvie. 

UN'DEE-WAY,  adv.  A  term  applied  to  a  vessel 
when  in  motion,  whether  impelled  by  sails  or  other- 
wise. Totten. 

UN'DEE-WORLD,  n.  The  lower  or  inferior  world  ; 
as,  '■  that  overspreads  this  under -wo  rid" 

Dan  iel. 

UN-DE-VIS  ffD',  a.    Not  contrived  or  planned. 
2.  Not  given  by  will.  Ogilvie. 

UN-DI-LAT'ED,  a.    Not  dilated  or  expanded. 

Ash. 

UN-DI-LUT'ED,  a.  Not  thinned  or  weakened;  as, 
"had  quaffed  much  nm^liiteil  milk."       Cowper. 

UN-DIMMED'  (-dim.l),  a.  Not  dimmed  or  obscured. 
Clarice. 

UN-DIS-CEEN'ING-LY,  adv.  ■Without  discern- 
ment. 

UN-DIS'CI-PLIN- A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  bo  disciplined  ; 
as,  "we  see  boys  such  as  are  undisciplinable,  after 
some  years  of  probation,  sent  away  to  mechanical 
employment."  Hale. 

UN-DIS-EASfi'D'  (-diz-eezd'),  a.    Freo  from  disease. 

UN-DIS-IN'TE-GEA-TED,  a.  Not  separated  into 
integral  parts.  Clarke. 

UN-DlS-PlR'AG.E'D,  a.    Not  disparaged.       Ash. 

UN-DIS-PELL/7D'  (-dis-pold'),  a.    Not  dispelled. 

UN-DIS-SEM'I-NA-TED,  a.  Not  scattered  abroad 
or  propagated.  Ash. 

UN-DI-VEST'ED,  a.    Not  divested. 

UN-DI-ViN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  bo  divined  or  dis- 
covered. Scott. 

UN-DOOMED',  a.    Not  doomed.  Ash. 

UN-DOUB'LE  (,-dub'bl),  v.  I.  To  unfold  or  render 
single.  Ash. 

UN-l>tJBB#D'  (-duhd),  a.  Not  dubbed  ;  not  re- 
warded with  tho  honor  of  knighthood;  as, 


'  What  ma,].    I 


,-/,/„  n 


UN-DU-LA'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  advocates  tho 
undulatory  theory  of  light.  Ogilvie. 


UNI 

/.    To  deprive  of  the  edge ;  as, — 
nedged  with  case."  Beaum.  &  Flttch. 

UN-EL'E-VA-TED,  a.    Not  elevated.  Ash. 

UN-E-MA'CIA-TED,  a.    Not  emaciated. 
UN-EM-BO Vf'ERJBU),  a.    Not  embowered. 

Wordsworth. 
UN-EM-BEAOrTD'  (-briiste),  a.    Not  embraced. 

Ash. 
UN-EMP'TI#D  (-em'tid),  a.    Not  emptied  ;  as,— 

"  With  its  v  ,>,-,, ,,,?;,  7  cloud  nf  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  lo  flie  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald."  Byron. 

UN-EN-A/BLAD,  a.    Not  enabled.  Southey. 

UN-EN-AM'ORffD,  a.    Not  enamored.  Ash. 

UN-EN-DAN'GER^D,  a.    Free  from  danger. 

Coleridge. 

UN-EN-RrCII^T)'  (-richt),  a.    Not  enriched. 

UN-E-NU'MEE-A-TED,  a.     Not  enumerated. 

UN-E'QUAL-LY,  adv.  [add.]  In  hot.,  unequally 
pinnate  is  pinnate,  but  with  an  odd  number  of  leaf- 
lets. A.  Gray. 

UN -E-EADT-0  A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  eradicated ;  as, 

"  This  hard  decree, 

UN-ES'TI-MA-TED,  a.    Not  estimated.  Ash. 

UN-EX-CELLBD'  (-seld),  a.    Not  excelled  ;  as, 

"  Thy  bow,  thy  shafts,  thy  fame, 
Unrivalled  lie. .  ,  hi  Lvia  ,;!!^,v  <■,/, 
Where  are  they  now!"—  Ofieper. 

UN-EX-€t7$#D',  a.    Not  excused.  Clarke. 

UN-EX-PELL/?D',  a.    Not  expelled.  Ash. 

UN-EX-PEN'SIVE-NESS,   a.      The  quality  of  not 

being  expensive.  Hume. 

UN-EX-1'EAIXED',  a.  Not  explained.  Smart. 
UN-EX-TER'MIN-A-TED,  a.  Not  exterminated. 
.  Ash. 
UN-FLA'VOE/TD,  a.  Without  flavor.  Clarke. 
UN-FRAUGHT'  (-frawt),  a.    Not  fraught  or  filled 

with  a  load  or  burden  ;  freed  from  a  burden. 

_  Richardson. 

UN-FUE'EOW.E'D,  a.    Not  furrowed;  as, 

"  But  the  nm-erdM  ami  u ,*{,■-■;  v.,l  soil 
Year  after  ymir  a  w-iMmness  by  man 
Untrodden,  food  for  blatant  goals  supplies. "—  Cowper. 

TJN-GAR'BLffD,  a.  Not  picked  out;  separated  im- 
perfectly ;  complete.  Ash. 

rX-t'.KX'I-TUR^D,  a.    Without  genitals.  Shakes. 

UN0'GU-LATE,  n.     [L.]    A  hoofed  quadruped. 

,      #  Dana, 

UN-IIAlP/,?>.  t.  To  deprive  of  hair;  as,  "I'll  iiuhair 
thy  head."  Shakes. 

UN-HEALtfD  (-heeld),  a.     Not  healed. 

UN-H ITCH',  v.  t.    To  loosen  or  set  free.  Ash. 

UN-HOOD',  v.  t.    To  remove  a  hood  or  disguise. 

Quar.  Rev. 

U-NI-CEL'LU-LAE,  a.  Consisting  of  but  one  cell ; 
as,  uunieellntar  animal,  like  some  infusoria. 

Dana. 

U'NI-FI-LAR.n-.   [L.  Mils,  one,  arid yilwm,  a  thread.] 
Having  only  one  thread;  as,  a  unifilar  magnet- 
ometer, which  consists  of  a  mttgnetie'lmr  suspended 
at  its  center  of  gravity  by  along  thread,  used  for  nicely 
determining  declinations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Kane.    Nichol. 

U-  N  I  -  I-'O'LI-  ATE,  a.    Having  one  leaf.    A.  Gray. 

U-NI-FO'LI-O-LATE,  a.    Having  one  leaflet. 

A.  Gray. 

UN-IM-rUGN#D'  (-im-pund').  Not  contradicted 
or  assailed.  Ash. 

UN-IN-Dl€T'ED  (-dl'ted),  a.  Not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  indictment.  Clarke, 

UN-IN'STI-GA-TED,  a.    Not  incited  or  urged. 

UN-IN-TIM'I-DA-TED,  a.  Not  rendered  tearful  or 
abashed.  Ash. 

U-NI-.IU'GATE,  a.    Noting  one  pair.       A.  Gray. 

UN'ION-JACK,  n.  The  national  flag  of  tho  British 
navy,  bearing  the  three  crosses  united. 

_  Simmonds. 

X'N 'I  ON-JOINT,  n.     A  joint  in  tho  form  of  T.fc* 

_  uniting  pipes  of  iron,  &c.  Simmonds. 

UN'ION-IST,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  promotes 
union.  Clarke. 

U-NI-O'VU-LATE,  a.    Containing  one  ovule. 

Henslow. 

rxi-PKD.fl.     Having  only  ono  foot.  Wright. 

U-NI-SE'EI-AL,  a.    Having  only  one  row  or  series. 
R.  Owen.    A.  Gray. 

U'NI-SON,  a.  [add.]  Sounded  together,  as  unison 
passages  in  music,  in  which  two  or  more  parts  unite 
in  coincident  sound.  Moore's  Eneyc.  Mus. 

UN-TS'SUED,  a.    Not  issued. 

U-NIT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  union  by  growth  or 
otherwise.  R.  Owen. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN-TZE,  v.  i,  and  V-  i.  To  cause  to  con- 
form or  to  conform  to  Unitarian  views.      Ogilvie. 


UNS 

tl'NI-  VALV^D  (-viilvd),  a.  In  lot.,  having  one  valve 

_  or  piece,  after  dehiscence.  A.  Gray. 

U-NIV'U-€1AL,  n.  In  the  Aristotelian  logic,  a  gen- 
eric term  applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the 
species  it  embraces;  also  a  word  having  but  one 
meaning.  Brande. 

UN- JOIN',  v,%    To  separate  or  disjoin.        Ogilvie. 

UN-KIN'DLi.D  (-kin'dld),  a.  Not  set  on  fire,  not 
inflamed. 

UN-LASII',  v.  t.  In  naval  affairs,  to  loose  what  is 
tied  down.  Ash. 

UN-LASH^D'  (-h.sht'),  p.  a.  Loosed  from  being  tied. 
2.  Unwhipped.  Ash. 

UN-LAY',  v.  t.  In  seamen's  lang.,  to  untwist;  as,  to 
unlay  the  strands  of  a  rope.  Simmonds. 

UN-LIN^D',  a.    Not  having  lines  or  lining ;  as, 

"In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  frreen, 
That  was  «n  inetl  all  to  be  morvli,;bt."-Spenier. 

UN-MXG'NET-IZ.E'D,  a.    Not  magnetized. 

Lardver. 
UN-MAN'TLE,  v.t.     To  remove  or  divest  of;   as, 
"Nay,  she  said,  but  I  will  unmantle  you." 

Walt.  Scott. 
UN-MXR'KET- A-BLE,  a.     Not  suitable  for  sale ;  as, 

unmarketable  vegetables. 
UN-MAS'TI-€A-TED,  a.    Not  thoroughly  chewed. 
Clarke. 
UN-MEE'CE-NA-KY,  a.    Not  selfish  or  venal;  as, 
"praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle." 
Atterliury. 
UN-MIS-TRUST'ED,  a.    Not  suspected. 
UN-MOTII'ER-LY  (-muth'er-ly),  a.    Not  motherly ; 

as,  unmotherly  treatment.  Clarke. 

UN-MOWN'  (-mone),  n.     Not  mown  or  cut.     Ash. 
UN-NOUE'ISII.E'D  (-nur'risht),  a.  Not  supplied  with 
nourishment;  not  cherished  or  fostered;  as, 


UN-OB-TRUIl'ED,  a.  Not  thrust  in  by  force  or 
without  solicitation.  Ash. 

UN-OX'YD-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  oxyd. 

UN-PllESD',  a.  Not  given  in  couples ;  not  suited 
or  adapted ;  as, 


I  wilt  thou  need  who 


tinl<i(];r  prone, 


UN-PA-EENT'AL,  a.    Not  like  a  parent. 

UN-PER-FUM^D',  a.    Not  perfumed.  ^is7t. 

UN-PlN'ION  (-pin'yun),  v.  t.  To  loose  from  re- 
straint. Clarice. 

UN-PO'LAR,  a.    Not  polar.  Tyndall. 

UN-PKEF'AO^D  (-pref'aste),  a.  Not  having  a  pref- 
ace or  introduction.  Ogilvie, 

FN-PEO-DUCAH)',  a.    Not  produced.  Ash. 

UN-PROS'E-CU-TED,  a.  Not  prosecuted  or  carried 
out;  as,  schemes  left  unprosecuted  by  reason  of 
death.  Ash. 

UN-PEO-TRUD'ED,  a.    Not  thrust  out  or  forward. 
Clarke, 

UN-QUAR'TERAD,  a.    Not  divided  in  fours. 
2.  Not  lodged  or  stationed.  Ash. 

t'X  <)(_(  iT'ED,  a.    Not  cited  or  named.     Ogilvie. 

UN-RAT'ED,  a.    Not  rated.  Clarke. 

UN-REA'SON,  n.  [add.]  Abbot  of  unreason,  a 
mock  abbot  in  old  English  sports.         Walt,  Scott. 

UN-EE'GAL,  «•     Not  like  a  king.  Ogilvie. 

UN-REIN'  (-rane'),  v.  t.  To  loosen  a  rein  ;  to  re- 
move restraint.  Clarke. 

UN-RE-LI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  depended  on. 

Mrs.  Butler. 

UN-EE-MU'NEE-A-TED,  a.  Not  rewarded  or  com- 
pensated^ Ash. 

UN-EE-MU'NEE-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  giving  or  secur- 
ing reward.  Clarke. 

UN-EE-PROACH'FyL.  a.  Not  expressing  reproach; 
as,  an  unreproachful  look.  Ilnme. 

tIN-EE-SC'INU'ED,  a.  Not  rescinded  ;  continuing 
iu  force.  Ash. 

r,IN-RE-TARD'ED,   a,     Not  hindered   or   delayed  ; 
as,  "Go  on  in  your  virtuous  progress,  unretarded 
by  those  who  say  that  our  fears  are  groundless." 
Kno.r. 

UN-EE-VIEW^D'  (-viide),  a.  Not  re-examined  ; 
not  critically  analyzed.  As/,. 

UN-EO'INA'D,  a.  Not  ruined  ;  as,  "  it  has  ontstopd 
so  many  blustering  blasts,  thus  long,  utterly  «»- 
ruined!"  Bishop  Hall. 

UN-SOALE'.  v.  t,  To  divest  of  scales;  as,  "purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fount- 
ain itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  Mi/ton. 

UN-se AL'A-ULE.  a.  That  cannot  be  mounted;  as, 
"  unseal, tble  rocks;"  "oaks  unscalable" 

Holinshed. 

UN-S€  AL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  divesting  of  scales. 
Ash. 
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UN-SCBU'TI-NIZED,  a.    Not  closely  watched  or 

observed.  Clarke. 

UN-S€EU'TI-NIZ-ING,  a.    Not  searching  closely. 
Clarke. 
UN-SE-LECT',  a.    Not  choice,  or  taken  by  prefer- 
ence. 
UN-SELF'ISH-NESS,  n.    Absence  of  selfishness. 
Bulwer. 
UN-SnlPE'LT,  a.    Not  well  formed. 

Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 
UN-SnAT'TEBED,  a.    Not  broken  to  pieces;  not 
disordered ;  as,  "  where  brass  meets  with  clay,  how 
can  that  brittle  still!'  escape  unshuttered." 

Bishop  Hall. 
UN-SI'LENCED  (-sl'lenst),  a.    Not  put  to  silence. 
Ash. 
UN-SIM'PLE,  a.     -Wanting  simplicity.        Baillie. 
UN-SMIL'ING,  a.    Not  smiling.  Bulwer. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  without  solicitude.  Foster. 

UN-SPECK'LED,  a.    Not  speckled;  not  blemished. 

Ash. 

UN- STACKED'  (-stakt),  a.    Not  put  into  stacks. 

Clarke. 

UN-STILL',  a.    Eestless ;  unquiet.  Ogilvie. 

UN-STBAN°'GU-LA-BLE,    a.      That    cannot     be 

strangled.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TED,  a.     Not   established  by 

suitable  evidence.  Ash. 

UN-SUG'€OEED,  a.   Not  assisted  or  relieved  ;  as- 


center. 
UN-SUG-GEST'IVE,  a.    Not  making  suggestions. 
Lamb. 
UN-SUG-GEST'IVE-LY,  adv.    Without  suggestion. 
UN-SUMMED'  (-suind),  a.   Not  summed  or  counted 

up.  Hugh  Miller. 

UN-SUM'MONED,  a.  Not  called  on  to  appear ;  as  — 

•'  Then  bid 
Penelope  wifll  her  attendants  down, 
Nor  leave  unsummoned  one  of  all  the  train.     Cowper. 

UN-SUEED',  a.    Not  made  sure.  Makes. 

UN-SUR'FEfT-ED  (-sur'fit-ed),  a.    Not  surcharged 

or  cloyed,  as  with  food,  &c.  Ash. 

UN-SUE-MlSED'  (-sur-mizd'),  a.    Not  suspected. 
Ogilvie. 
UN-SUE-BOUND'ED,  a.    Not  encompassed  or  beset 
on  all  sides ;  as, — 

ibated  unwounded. 

UN-SWITCHED'  (-switcht),  a.    Not  switched. 
UN-SWUNG ',  a.    Not  swung.  Ogilvie. 

UN-TAL'ENT-ED,  a.  Without  talent.  Clarke. 
UN-TAN'GI-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  touched.  Ash. 
UN-TER-RESTEI-AL,   a.     Not  pertaining  to   the 

earth  or  world.  Clarke. 

UN-TETH'EBED,  a.    Not  tethered  or  restrained. 
Ash. 
UN-THE-0-L5G'I€-AL,   a.    Not  pertaining  to   or 

becoming  theology ;  as, — 

"Tell  Mm!  .pie  sOonisf,  tli.it  to  argue  from  scripture  ne"/mive]y, 
in  things  of  this  nature  is  souK-wlm'    ';    ';     A 

Bishop  Hall. 

UN-THICK'ENED,  a.    Not  rendered  thick. 

Clarke. 

UN-TTME'OUS,  a.    Untimely.  Walt.  Scott. 

UN-TIME'OUS-LY,  adv.    Untimely;  too  soon. 

Walt.  Scott. 

UN-T(5L'EE-A-TED,  a.    Not  allowed.  Ash. 

UN-TOEN',  a.    Not  torn  or  vent ;  as,  "  And  still  un- 
torn,  though  dragged,  he  might  remain." 

Cowper. 

UN-TEAN'QUIL,  a.    Not  calm  ;  agitated. 

UN-TEANS-MUT'ED,  a.    Not  changed  in  form  or 
substance.  Ash. 

UN-TEANS-PLANT'ED,  a.  Not  removed  and  plant- 
ed in  another  place.  Ogilvie. 

UN-TRICKED'  (-trikO,  a.    Not  adorned;   as,  «»- 
tricked  tresses.     [Poetical.]  Southey. 

UN-TU-MTJLT'U-OUS,  a.    Not  noisy  or  turbulent ; 
not  making  tumult  or  disorder;  as, — 

"  Nor  less  admire 
This  tumult  untumultuous ;  all  on  wing."  Young. 

UN-TUNED',  a.    Lacking  music  or  harmony;    as, 
"untuned  drums."  Shakes. 

UN-TtJNE'FUL,  a.    Not  musical  or  harmonious. 
Tennyson. 

UN-TUNE'FUL-LY,  a.    Without  harmony. 

UN-tJT'TEEED.  a.    Not  spoken  or  expressed;   as, 
"  the  unuttered  pangs  that  rend  his  righteous  heart." 
Bishop  florxe/ei/. 

UN-VAMPED'  (-vamt),  a.    Not  pieced  or  repaired  ; 
not  vamped  up.  Ash. 


UN-VAN'TAGED,  a.    Not  acting  to  advantage,  or 
under  favorable  circumstances  ;  as, — 
"  Yet  even  thus,  unvantaged  and  on  foot, 
Superior  honors  I  that  day  acquired."  Cowper. 

UN-VAS'€U-LAE,  a.  Not  vascular  in  structure ;  as, 
wivascular  dentine.  R.  Owen. 

UN-V£ND'I-BLE,  a.    Not  salable.  Ogilvie. 

UN-VEN'EE-A-TED,  a.  Not  treated  with  honor  and 
respect.  Ash. 

UN-YEET-FIED,  a.  Not  confirmed  by  competent 
evidence.  Ash. 

UN-VI€-T(3'EI-OUS,  a.    Not  victorious.     Baird. 

UN-VIG'I-LANT,  a.    Not  vigilant.  Ogilvie. 

UN-VIN-DI€'TIVE,  a.    NotTrevengeful.  Ash. 

UN-VO'€AL,  a.    Not  having  a  voice. 

2.  Not  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-WAFT'ED,  a.  Not  borne  or  conveyed  bv  air  or 
w-ater.  Moore. 

UN-WAKED',  a.  Not  roused  from  sleep ;  not  called 
up  to  action  ;  as,  "sho  unwaJced  a-bed  lay." 

Gower. 

UN-WASTE'FUL-LY,  a.  Without  waste ;  econom- 
ically. Ogilvie. 

UN-WAV'ING,  a.    Not  waving.  Bulwer. 

UN-WEAE'A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  bo  worn ;  unfit 
to  be  worn.  Ash. 

UN-WELD'ED,  a.  Not  forged  into  union  at  an  in- 
tense heat ;  not  joined.  Clarke. 

UN-WIELD'I-NESS,  n.  Thestateor  quality  of  being 
unwieldy.  Lond.  Quar.  Rev. 

umfIIke,  \  <*■  Not  b»°' ™s  a  wife- 

UN-WITH-DEAWN',  a.  Not  withdrawn;  continued. 

Ash. 
UN-WOM'AN-LI-NESS,  «.     Conduct  unbecoming  a 

woman.  Allen. 

UN-WEECKED'  (-rekt),  a.  Not  wrecked ;  not  af- 
flicted ;  as, — 

"  Let  them  for  her  sake, 
Who  to  thy  viiejimij  d..ih  hcr-elf  betake, 
Escape  undrowned,  unioreeke./."  Drayton. 

UN-WEITE',  v.  t.    To  cancel  what  is  written;   to 

erase.  Ogilvie. 

UN-WEITH'ING,  a.    Not  writhing. 

•  John  Wilson. 

tiP'-BEAB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bearing  or  raising  aloft. 
UP'-BEEED,  v.  t.    To  rear  or  bring  tip  ;  to  nurse ; 
as,  "both  born  and  upbred  in  a  foreign  country." 
Holinshed. 
tJP'GAST,  n.    [add:]    The  ventilating  shaft  of  a  mine 
out  of  which  the  air  passes  after  having  circulated 
through  the  mine;  called  also  upcast  pit. 

Mining  Journal. 
UP'-UAUGIIT  (-kawt),  a.    Seized  or  caught  up  ;  as, 

"None  ever  boasted  yet,  thnt  tie  had  passed 
Her  cavern  safely,  for  with  every  mouth, 
She  bears  e/irue;//<r  a  mariner  away."  Cowper. 

UP'-€OM'ING,  11.  The  act  of  coming  up  or  ascend- 
ing; a.  Coming  up  or  ascending.  Clarice. 

UP-GAZE ',  v.  t.    To  look  steadily  upward. 

tJP'-GAZ'ING,  n.  The  act  of  looking  steadily  up- 
ward; ppr.  or  a.  Looking  up  with  fixed  attention  ; 


'Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wcnri. 

Repose*  ,").7flly  on  .-is  smooth  a  v.'i 
As  ever  spring  yelad  in  grassy  dye 


UP-IIAUD', «.  t.  or  v.  i.     To  uphold  or  maintain. 
Walt.  Scott. 

UP'-HE  APED'  (-heept),  a.  Piled  up,  accumulated  ; 
as,  "Such  manner  of  losso  of  substance  is  a  great 
gain  with  God,  who  shall  repay  all  with  upheaped 
measure."  Udal. 

UPII'EOE  (iiv'ro),  n.  A  long  piece  of  wood  having 
a  number  of  holes  through  which  pass  the  lines  to 
suspend  an  awning  by.  Totten. 

TJP'LINE,  n.  The  track  of  a  rail-way,  leading  toward 
the  main  terminus.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

UP'PEE-GETJST,  n.    The  top-crust,  as  of  a  pie. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied   to  the  higher  class   of 
society.     [Amer.]  Bartlett. 

UP'PER-WOELD,  n.    The  atmosphere. 

2.  Heaven. 

3.  This  world  in   distinction    from    the   under 

UP'-PILE,  v.  t.    To  heap  up.  Ogilvie. 

UP'PISII-LY,  adv.    In  a  proud  or  arrogant  way. 

Clarke. 
tJP'PISII-NESS,  n.    Pride  or  arrogance  of  manner. 
Ash. 
UP-PEICKED'  (-prikt),  05.      Set  up  pointedly   or 
sharply ;  as, 

"  Oft  too  the  coward  haro  then  only  bold 

When  miselnel  prompt  <  or  wintry  famine  pines, 
Will  quit  her  rush-grown  form  and  steal  with  ear 
Upprtcked,  to  gnaw  the  toils."  Mason. 


UP-EEAE'ING,  n.  The  act  of  rearing  or  raising  up ; 
as,  "the  overthrow  of  priucely  authority,  and  up- 
rearing  of  Antichrist's  tyranny."  Bale. 

DP-EIDGED'  (-rijd),  a.  Eaised  up  in  ridges,  or  ex- 
tended lines ;  as, 

"  Many  a  billow  then 
Uprihjed  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood, 
Foam-crested  billow  after  billow  driven."  Cowper. 

UP-BOAE'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  noisy 

or  riotous.     [Loie.~\  Clarke. 

UP-EOOT'ING,  ii.    The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the 

roots.  ,  Ash. 

UP-SET',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  thicken  and'  shorten  (as  a 
heated  piece  of  iron)  by  hammering  on  the  end, 
when  it  is  set  up  end-wise. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
UP'SET,  a.    A  Scotch  term  for  set  up  ;  thus,  the  up- 
set price  at  a  public  sale  is  the  price  at  which  the 
goods,  &c,  are  offered.  Walt.  Scott.     Howitt. 

UP-SET'TING,  ii.    The  act  of  overturning. 

Ogilvie. 
2.    The  act  of  thickening  and  shortening  a  piece 
of  heated  iron. 
UP-SET'TING,  a.     Turning  over. 

2.  Thickening  and  shortening,  as  a  piece  of  heated 
iron  by  hammering  it  on  one  end. 
UP-SoAE',  v.  t.    To  mount  up.  Ogilvie. 

UP-STAIRS',  a.    Noting  an  upper  story ;   adv.  In 

or  toward  the  tipper  story.  Foster. 

UP-SWELL',  v.  i.    To  swell  or  rise  up.        Clarke. 
UP-SWELL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  swelling  or  rising 

up;  a.  Swelling  up,  rising.  Clarke. 

UP-TOWN',   a.      Eelating  to   the   upper  part  of  a 

town;_  adv.  To  or  in  the  upper  part  of  a  town. 
tJP'TEAIN,  n.     In   English  usage,   a  train  on  rail- 
ways, which  goes  toward  the  main  terminus. 

2.  In  American  usage,  a  train   going  toward  the 
upper  terminus,  or  in  the  direction  conventionally 
_  denoted  by  up. 

U'PU-PA,  n*     The  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
nteus  to  the  Hoopoe  family,  the  individuals  of  which 
have  an  ornament  on  the  head  formed  of  a  double 
range  of  long  feathers,  erected  at  will.        Cuvier. 
U-EA'LI-AN,  a.    Eelating  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 
U-EA-NO-GRAPH'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  heavens.  Ogilvie. 
UE'CE-O-LA,  n*     A  genus  of  plants;  nat.  order, 
Apocynacea?,    inhabiting   the   Malayan   peninsula. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  V.  elastica,  or 
caoutchouc  vine.     Ogilvie.    Iconograph.  Encyc. 
UE'CIIIN,  «.     [add.]      A  mischievous  elf  supposed 
sometimes  to  take  the  form  of  a  hedgehog ;  as,  "  like 
urchins,  ouphes.  .and  fairies."  Shakes. 
U-RET'IG.    See  Diuretic. 

URG'ING.n.     The  act  of  earnestly  soliciting.  Ash. 
U-RIN-IF'EE-OUS,  a.    Conveying  urine. 

Dunglison. 
U-EIN-5M'E-TEE,  n.     A  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  urine.  Dunglison. 
TJ'RI-NOSE.     See  Urinous. 
UEN'AL,  a.    Like  or  belonging  to  an  urn. 

Wright. 
UEN'FUL,  a.     As  much  as  an  urn  will  hold. 
UR-TI-€A'CEOUS  (-ka'shus),  a.     [L.  urtica,  a  net- 
tle.] 

Pertaining  to  nettles  or  the  nettle  family.  Dana. 
tJE'TI-CA-TING,  a.     Nettling    or    stinging  like  a 
nettle.  Dana. 

The  process  of  stingir 
usetHn  treating  paralysis 

Craig.    Dunglison. 
US'ING,  n.    The  state  of  being  used  or  employed. 

Clarke.     • 
US'TU-LATE,  a.     [L.]     Blackened  as  if  burned. 

Wright. 
U-SURP'ING,  n.    The   act  of  seizing  or  occupying 

the  property  of  another  without  right.  Ash. 

U-TEIC'U-LATE,  a.    Swollen  bladder-like ;  inflated. 

Dana. 
TJ-TEI€'U-LOID,  a.    Bladder-like.  Dana. 

U'YATE,  n.     [L.  ura,  a  grape.] 

A  conserve  made  of  grapes.  Simmonds. 

U'ZE-NA,  n.    A  Burman  measure  of  twelve,  miles. 

Malcom. 


YX€'tT-0-LA-TED,  a.  Full  of  vacuoles  or  small  air- 
cavi  ties.  Dana. 

VAC-Tj-O-LA'TION,  «..  The  multiplication  of  vac- 
uoles or  air-cells,  which  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  germ  development.  Dana. 

VA€'U-OLE,  n.    [L.  vacuo,  to  empty.] 

A  small  air-cell  or  globular  space  in  the  interior 
of  organic  cells,  either  containing  air  or  a  pellucid 
liquid.  Dana. 


A,   K,   Sec,    long.— A,  E,    &c,   short.— CAEE,   FAE,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THEEE,   TERM;    MAEINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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VAE,  1  n.    In  the  Orkney  Inlands,  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

VOK,  j  Wali-  &oW- 

VAG'1-NA.TE.     See  Vaginated. 

VA/GRANT-NESS,  ft.    Tho  state  of  a  vagrant. 

Ash. 

VAGUE'LY,  adv.  In  an  uncertain  or  unsettled  man- 
ner. Biehardson. 

VAGUE'NESS,  ft.  Tho  stato  of  being  indefinite  or 
uncertain.  Craig. 

VAILS,  n.  pi.    Gratuities  to  servants. 

Craig.    Simmonds. 

VAIL'ING,  ft.    Tho  act  of  covering  from  sight. 

VA-KEEL',  ft.  In  tho  East-Indies,  a  native  attorney 
or  agent ;  an  embassador.  Malcom. 

VA-LfiN'CIA  (-sho-a),  it.  A  kind  of  goods  for  waist- 
coats, having  the  weft  of  wool  and  tho  warp  of  sijk 
or  cotton.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

VAL-EN-CI-ES'NES',  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  of  a  rich 
kind  of  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  in  Franco  ;  it  has 
a  six-sided  mesh  formed  of  two  threads  partly 
twisted  and  plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  tho 
net.  Simmonds. 

VAL-IlXl/LA,  n.  Tho  paradise  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  being  tho  dwelling  place  of  heroes  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Encyc.  Am. 

VAL-KYRT-A,  n.  In  Saand.  mythol.,  the  name  of 
awful  and  beautiful  beings  in  a  female  form,  who 
presided  over  battle  and  marked  out  those  who  were 
to  be  slain ;  they  also  ministered  at  tho  feasts  of 
heroes  in  Valhalla.  Encyc.  Am. 

VAL-KYR'I-AN,  a.  Of  or  connected  with  the  Val- 
kyrias,  and  hence  relating  to  battle ;  as,  "  Val- 
kyrian  hymns."  Tennyson. 

VALES.    See  Vails. 

YA-LO'NI-A,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  the  acorn- 
cups  of  an  oak  (Qnercus  agilops),  growing  in  Tur- 
key and  the  Morea.  It  contains  abundance  of  tan- 
nin, and  is  much  used  by  tanners  in  England. 

lire. 

VXL'U-A-BL/?S,  n.  pi.  Things  of  value,  as  choice 
articles  of  personal  property,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

VA-M08E',  v.  i.  A  cant  term  in  Texas  and  other 
parts  bordering  on  the  Spanish  territories,  for  to  de- 
part or  go  off  quickly,  from  tho  Spanish  -vamos,  let 
us  go.  BartleU. 

VXMP'EE,  v.  i.    To  swagger.  Balliwell. 

VAM'PLAT,  n.  [Fr.  avant-plat.]  An  iron  guard 
for  the  hand  on  the  staff  of  a  tilting-spear. 

Fatrholt. 

VAN,  v.  t.  To  wash  or  cleanse  a  small  portion  of  ore 
on  a  shovel.  Pryce. 

VANE,  11.    [add.]    A  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal 
which  by  revolving  puts  machinery  in  motion  ;  as, 
the  vane  of  a  wind-mill,  the  rune  of  a  propeller. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

VAN'NING,  n.  Tho  act  of  removing  impurities  from 
ore  by  a  rocking  motion  with  a  shovel.       Pryce. 

VXN'QUISII-ING,  ft.  The  aetof  overcoming  or  sub- 
duing. Ash. 

VAN'QUISII-MENT,  ft.  The  state  of  being  van- 
quished or  subdued.  Bishop  Ball. 

VA'POE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  boasting ;  ostentatious 
boasting.  Ash. 

VA'POR-ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  ostentatiously  boast- 
ful manner. 

VA'PO-RlZ-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  converts  into 
vapor.   _  Ogilvie. 

VA'POR-OSE.    See  Vaporous. 

VA/RI-A-BLKS,  n.pl.  In  sealanguage,  a  term  de- 
noting  shifting  trade  winds.  Maury. 

VA-RI-A'TION,  a.  Noting  variations  or  changes. 
Variation-compass,  a  very  delicate  compass  for 
making  observations  on  tho  daily  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

VA-RIC'I-FORM,  ii.  [L.  vari.v.]  In  pathol.,  re- 
sembling tho  uneven  dilatation  of  a  vein.     Craig. 

ytfl-6'bli:\     See  Variolous. 

VA'RI-O-LOID,  a.    Resembling  small-pox. 

__,  Dungllson. 

VA-RU'NA,  n*  In  TTindoo  myth.,  the  god  of  tho 
waters,  the  Indian  Neptune,  and  regent  of  the  west 
division  of  the  earth.  He  is  represented  as  a  white 
man,  four-armed,  riding  on  a  sea-animal,  with  a 
rope  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  another.     Ogilvie. 

VAR'VELtfD,  a*  Having  varvels  or  rings ;  in  her- 
aldry, when  the  leather  thongs  which  tie  on  the 
bells  to  the  legs  of  hawks,  are  borne  flotant  with 
rings  at  the  end,  the  bearing  is  termed  jessed, 
belled,  and  varveled.  Craig. 

VA'RY-ING.  n.    The  act  of  deviating  or  changing. 

VASE'-SIIAP-ffD  (-shapte),  a.  Formed  like  a  vase 
or  flower-pot.  Benslow. 

VAST-FORM,  a.  In  bot.,  noting  a  variety  of  vas- 
cular tissue  liko  that  of  ducts.  Benslow. 

VXS'3AL-EY,  n.    The  body  of  vassals.       Clarke. 
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VAT,  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  vat.  Ogilvie. 

VAT'FUL,  a.    As  much  as  a  vat  will  hold. 

VXT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Put  into  a  vat. 

VXT'TING,».  The  act  of  putting  into  a  vat;  a.  Per- 
taining to  this  act. 

FAU-DOIS'  (vo-dwsQ,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  Swiss  canton  ofVaud.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  tho  Waldonses. 

VAULT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  an  arch  or  vault. 
2.  A  roof  or  roofs  of  tho  kind  taken  collectively. 
8.  The  act  or  art  of  leaping  or  tumbling. 

Ogilvie. 

VAUNT'-MUBE,  ft.  [Fr.  avant-mur.]  A  wall 
raised  before  or  in  front  of  the  main  wall.      Ash. 

VEAL,  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  veal;  as,  veal- 
tea.  Dungllson. 

VEAL'-€tjT'LET,  «.  A  small  slice  of  veal  cut  off 
for  frying  or  broiling.  Ash. 

VEG-E-TA'RI-AN,  11.  Ono  who  holds  that  vege- 
tables constitute  the  only  proper  food  for  man,  and 
who  lives  solely  upon  them.  Dungllson. 

YEG-E-TA/RI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vegeta- 
rianism. 

VEG-E-TA/RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  living  solelv  on  vegetables.  Dungllson. 

VEG'E-TA-TING,  n.    The  act  of  growing  or  sprout- 

VEIL'LESS  (vale'less),  a.    Not  having  a  veil. 

Mllman. 

VEIN'AL  (viine-),  a.    Relating  to  veins.    Ogilvie. 

VEIN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  veins, 
as  in  muslin-work,  &c.  Ash. 

YEIN'LET,  11.  In  bot.,  a  small  vein,  branching  out 
from  a  larger  one.  Benslow. 

VET. ATE,  a.    Having  a  veil ;  veiled.       A.  Gray. 

VE-LU'TI-NOTJS,  a.  [It.]   Feeling  like  velvet ;  soft. 
A.  Gray. 

VE'NAL-LV,  adv.    In  a  venal  manner. 

VEN-A-TO'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  hunting. 

Ogilvie. 

VEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  selling.  Ash. 

VEX'E-NATE,  a.    Infected  with  poison.     Ogilvie. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE,  n.  A  title  given  to  arch-deacons 
in  the  English  established  church.  Clarke. 

VE-NE'TIAN,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

VE-NI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pardon- 
able or  excusable;  as,  "they  palliate  wickedness 
with  the  fair  pretense  of  veniality." 

Bishop  Ball. 

VEN'OSE,  a.  In  bot.,  veiny ;  having  conspicuous 
veins.  A.  Gray. 

VEK'TA,n.  [Sp.]  A  way-side  tavern  of  a  low  or- 
der. Velasquez. 

VfiNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Allowed  to  escape ;  uttered ; 
let  out.  Vented  up,  lifted  up,  as  the  umbriere  or 
visor  of  a  helmet.  Spenser.    F.  Q. 

VENT'-IIOLE,  n.  A  small  hole  for  the  passage  of 
air,  as  in  a  cask.  Ogilvie. 

2.  In  casting,  a  hole  pierced  through  a  mold  for 
tho  escape  of  air  and  gas.  BeiFs  Tech.  Die. 

VENT'-PIN,  n.    A  pin  to  stop  a  vent-hole. 

Simmonds. 

VEN'TOSE,  a.    Windy;  flatulent.      Biehardson. 

VEN-TOS'I-TY,  n.     [add.]    Vain-glory ;  pride. 

Imp.  Add. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
that  sido  of  an  organ,  &c.,  which  faces  toward  tho 
center  of  a  flower.  A.  Gray. 

VEN-TRIL'O-QUIZE,  v.  i.  To  practice  ventrilo- 
quism. Phren.  Journal. 

VEN'F-LOSE,  a.    [L.  venula,  a  small  vein.] 

In  bot.,  full  of  small  veins.  A.  Gray. 

VBR'DAN-CY,  n.     [add.]     Rawness;  foolishness. 
Ogilvie. 

VER'DANT,  a.  [add.]  Green  in  knowledge ;  easily 
overreached,  as  a  verdant  youth.    [Famil.] 

VERD'tJRE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  verdure. 

VERGE,  n.     [add.]     The  spindle  of  a  watch-balance. 
Simmonds. 

VERG'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  bending  or  inclining. 

_     _  Clarke. 

VER-Mi€'TJ-LATE,  a.  "Worm-like  in  shape ;  covered 
with  worm-like  elevations.  Benslc-tv. 

VER'Nl-€OSE,  a.     [L.  vernix,  varnish.] 

In  bot.,  appearing  as  if  varnished,  as  some  leaves. 
A.  Gran. 

VEE'REL,  I  n.    The  ring  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  r'am- 

VERL,         I     road,  &c.       Ogilvie.    Livingstone. 

VER-EU'CI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  wart. 

VER'SION-IST,  n.  Ono  who  makes  or  favors  a 
version.  Ogilvie. 

VER'TE-BRATE,  a.  [add.]  In  bot,  contracted  at 
intervals,  like  the  spine  of  animals.  Benslow. 

VEE-TI-6ALT-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
vertical;  as,  "tho  different  points  of  vertienlity." 
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VEU-TIO'IL-LA-TED,  a.     In  bot.,  arranged  in  a  ring 

or  whorl ;  vertieillate.  Loud.  Quar.  Rev. 

VEE-TIcVl-NATE,  a.    Turned  round,  giddy. 

Coleridge. 
VES'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.    Having  a  power  to  blister. 

VE-Sle'TJ-LOSE,  a.    Full  of  vesicles.  Birly. 

VES'PER,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  evening,  or  to  the 
service  of  vespers;  as,  a  vesper  hymn.      Ogilvie. 

V  ES'SEL-FUL,  a.    As  much  as  a  vessel  will  hold. 

YES'TA,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  wax- 
match.  Simmonds. 

VKST'UKBD,  a.  Covered  with  garments  ;  as,  "we 
he  vestured  with  pure  cloth."  Bemers. 

VETO,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  veto,  as  reio-power. 

VE'TO-INO,  n.  The  act  of  exercising  a  power  to  in- 
terpose a  veto.  Clarke. 

YK'To-IST,».     One  who  sustains  the  use  of  the  veto. 

VKXA'I),  pp  or  a.  Vexed  question,  an  inquiry  car- 
ried on  to  a  wearisome  length,  or  with  great  per- 
tinacity of  discussion.  Ogilvie. 

VEX'IL-LAR,        )«.  In  6ot,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

ViiX'IL-LA-RY,  f  vexillum  or  upper  petal  of 
papilionaceous  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

VtA-LA-G'TE-A,n.  [L.]  Tho  milky  way,  a  name 
applied  to  the  galaxy,  q.  v. 

VI-A-HIL'I-TY,   ft.      Capacity  of  distribution  over 
wide  geographical  limits,  as  tin:  viability  of  a  species. 
Dana. 

V1-('EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  vieeni,  twenty,  and  anni, 
years.]  Ogilvie. 

VI-CIS-SI-TU'DI-NOUS,    a.      Full   of  changes.    2. 
Noting  a  regular  series  or  succession  of  changes. 
Ogilvie. 

VlfJ'TIM-IZ-ING.  n.  The  act  of  making  a  victim  of; 
the  act  of  swindling  another.     \_ColloqS\ 

VIF'TOU,  a.  Successful;  gaining  the  victory;  as, 
"  the  victor  Greeks."  Pope. 

Vlfc'-TU'RI-A,  ii*  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants  named 
in  honor  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  nat.  order 
Nymphaceas.  Tho  V.  regia.  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
arid  Brazil ;  its  large  spreading  leaves  are  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rim  from  three 
to  five  inches  high;  and  its  immense  rose-white 
flowers  sometimes,  when  fully  expanded,  attain  a 
diameter  of  twenty -throe  inches. 

Imp.  Add.     Icon.  Encyc. 

VIO-TOR-INE'  (ecn'),  ft.     A  lady's  fur  tippet. 

Simmonds. 
2.  The  name  of  a  fruit  allied  to  the  peach. 

Hugh  Miller. 

VICTTJAL-ING  (vit'tl-),  n.  The  act  of  supplying 
with  provisions.  Ash. 

YI-f'CtiX'A   (ve-koon'yah,   )«.♦      [Sp.]      A    rmni- 

VI-€UN'A,  \  nant mammal (Auehe- 

nia    vicugna),    of    the    family    Camelidie.      It  is 
closely  allied  to   the  llama,  the   guanaco,  and  paco, 
in  size  exceeding  tho  latter  two.     Its  wool  is  short 
and  curly,  and  used  for  making  delicate-  fabrics. 
Simmonds.    Preseolt. 

VI-DETTE'.     See  Ve-pf.tte. 

VID'TJ-AGE,  n.  The  state  of  widows  or  widowhood  ; 
widows  taken  collectively.  Ogilvie. 

VI-EN-NESE',  n.pl.  Inhabitants  of  Vienna  ;  ((.Per- 
taining to  Viennese. 

VTF'DA,  I  ft.     In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 

VlV'DA,  f  beef  and  mutton  hung  and  dried,  but 
not  salted.  Jamieson.     Walt.  Scott. 

Vl-OHs'i-MAL,  a.    [L.viginti.J    Twentieth.  Ash. 

VI-GO'NI-A,  n.  See  Vicuna.  Vigonia  wool,  is  a 
name  given  to  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  derived  from 
the  spelling  vicugna,  or  vigogne.  Preseoit. 

VIK'ING,  n. ;  pi.  Vikincr.  A  name  given  to  pirate 
chiefs  from  among  the  Northmen,  who  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. Encyc.  Am. 

VIL'LI-FORM,  a.  Velvet-like;  like  close-set  fibers, 
either  hard  or  soft;  as,  the  teeth  of  perch  are  villi- 
form._  Dana. 

v'jL'LnSE.    See  Villous. 

VIE-L5ST-TY,  ft.  In  bot.,  a  covering  of  long  weak 
hairs.  ~     Benslow. 

VT-MfN'E-OUS,  a.  [add.]  Producing  twigs  or 
shoots.  A.  Gray. 

VIN'E-GAR-YARD,  ft.  A  yard  where  vinegar  is 
made  and  kept.  Simmonds. 

VT'XOSI",  a.     Pertaining  to  wine;  vinous.        Ash. 

VINT'A-GING,  ft.  Tho  act  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of 
grapes. 

VI-O-LXS'CENT,  a.  Tending  to  a  violet  color ;  vio- 
lescent.  Smart. 

VIR-GIL'I-AN-ISM,  ft.     A  peculiarity  of  Virgil. 

YiRV.IX-r.i~H;X,  a.  Born  of  a  virgin;  as,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Milton. 

VIR-I-DES'CENT,  a.  In  bot.,  slightly  green ;  green- 
ish. A.  Gray. 


D6VE,  WOLF,  BOOK  ;  RULE,  BULL  ;  VI"CI0US.-6  as  K  ;   6  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;   OH  as  SH  ;  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Blustralions. 
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VUL 


WAR 


WAT 


VI-EIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  <vir,  a  man,  and  poiens, 
fit  for.] 

Fit  for  a  husband ;  marriageable;  as,  "  being  not 
of  ripe  years,  nor  viripotenl,  nor  marriable." 

Holinshed. 
V  IS'ION,  v.  t.    To  see  in  vision ;  to  dream. 
VISTON-IST,  re.     One  who  gives  himself  up  to  im- 
practicable schemes ;  a  visionary.      Richardson. 
YI-SITE',  re.     [Ft.]     A  light  cape  or  short  cloak  of 
silk  or  lace  worn  by  ladies  in  summer. 

Simmonds. 
VISTT-ING-€ARD,  re.     A  card  with  one's  name  or 

address,  to  leave  in  calling. 
VIS'OK,  re.     [add.]    The  front-piece  of  a  cap. 
VIT'TA,  re.     [L.]     A  name  given  to  certain  tubes  in 

the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants.  A.  Gray. 

VIT'EL-LINE,  a.    [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  yolk  of  eggs.   Carpenter. 
YI-TEL'LUS,  re.     [L.]     In  eool,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
2.  In  hot.,  any  portion  attached  to  the  embryo, 
not  distinctly   referable   to   radicle,  cotyledon,   or 
plumule.  Hm&low. 

VlT'RE-0-E-LE€'TRI€,   a.     Containing  the  elec- 
tricity excited  by  rubbing  glass.  Smart. 
VIT-RI-FA€T'URE,  re.     [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  fa- 
cto, to  make.] 
The  manufacture  of  glass  and  pottery. 

Ogilvie. 
VIT'EI-FV-ING,   n.      The  act  of  converting  into 

glass.  Ash. 

VI-TRIJ'VI-AN,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Vitruvius, 
an  ancient  Roman  architect.     VUrvman  scroll,  a 
peculiar  pattern   of  scroll-work,  eon.sist.ing  of  con- 
volved undulations,  used  in  classical  architecture. 
Weale. 
VIT'TATE,  a.    [L.  vitta,  a  ribbon.] 

Striped,  like  a  ribbon.  Ogilvie. 

VI-VA'RI-UM,  re.     [L.]    A  place  for  keeping  living 

animals. 
VI'VERS  (vee'verz),  re.  pi.    [Fr.]     Provisions. 

Watt.  Scott. 
VIX'EN-ISIT,  a.     Like  or  pertaining  to  a  vixen  ;  as, 

a  vixenish  temper. 
VI-ZIR'I-AL,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vizier;  as,  a 

ri-.irial  letter.  Layard. 

VO'-eAL-ISM,  n.    The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs. 
VO-CAL-I-ZA'TION,   re.     The    formation  of  vocal 

sounds.  Westm.  Rev. 

VOE.  ..See  Vae. 

[Sp.]    A  largo  heavy  c 

Velasquez. 

VOL'TJ-BLE,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  noting  the  act  of 
twining  ;  as,  the  voluble  stem  of  hop-plants. 

A.  Gray. 
VOL-lT-MET'RI€,  a.     [Volume,  and  pirpov,  a  meas- 

In  chemical  analysis,  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  re-agents ;  as,  in 
volumetric  analysis.  ■         Dana. 

VOL-U-MET'EI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  volumetric 
manner. 

VOL'UN-TA-EY-ISM,  re.  The  principle  of  support- 
ing religion,  &c,  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Chalmers. 

VO-LUPT'U-A-EY,  a.  Addicted  to  pleasure ;  volup- 
tuous. Ogilvie. 

YO'MER,  n.  [L.]  A  slender,  thin  bone  separating 
the  nostrils  fiom  each  other,  consisting  of  two  united 
plates.  R.  Owen. 

VO'MER-INE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vomer. 
R.  Owen. 

YOR-TIGT-NOUS,  a.    Moving  rapidly  round  ;  as,— 

"  Ho  said,  and  lifting  high  his  angry  tide 
Varti<jin<"t  -,  MLroiTist  A.'hillcs  hurled 
Roaring,  the  foam,  the  bodie«  and  the  blood."  Cowper. 

VO'TIVE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  votive. 

VOUCII'ING,  n.    The  act  of  attesting,  &c.        Ash. 

VOWEL- ISH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vowel ;  as,  "  the 
power  [of  W]  is  always  vowelish,  even  whero  it 
leads  the  vowel  in  any  syllable."  B.  Johnson. 

VOWEL-ISM,  n.    The  use  of  vowels.         Ogilvie. 

VOY'AGE-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  sailed  over ; 
navigable.  Clarke. 

VOY'AG-TNG,  re.    The  act  of  making  a  voyage. 

Ogilvie. 

rRA~PSE3r-Br,AN~CE(yru'saTi-bUnc6),n.  [Fr.]  The 
appearance  of  truth.  Bescherelle. 

VtfGG  (voog),  )  n.    A  cavity  in  a  lode. 

YtfGII,  f  Mining  Journal. 

VUL-eAN-1-ZA.'TION,  re.  Tho  process  of  rendering 
india-rubber  more  workable  by  boiling  it  in  sulphur 
at  a  proper  temperature.  This  may  bo  so  done  as 
to  leave  the  rubber  elastic,  or  to  harden  it  into  a 
substance  like  horn.  Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

YtJL'CAN-IZE,  v.  t.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  pro- 
eess  of  rendering  india-rubber  more  workable  by 
boiling  in  sulphur.        Bell's  Tech.  Diet.     Craig. 


VUL'€AN-IZ.ffD,  pp.  or  a.  Subjected  to  the  process 
of  vulcanization. 

VUL'€AN-IZ-ING,  re.  The  act  of  treating  india- 
rubber  with  heated  sulphur. 

vSlSW-    ™  rounds. 
V^SiIalJ0'     fusing  wounds.     Wright. 
VtJLT'TJR-lNE,  a.    Like  a  vulture;   as,  vulturine 

instincts.  0.  Kingsley. 

VtJL'VI-FORM,  a.    [L.  vulva,  the  womb.] 
In  hot.,  like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

Craig. 


w. 


WAB'BLING,  n.  An  irregular  motion  from  side  to 
side.  Ash. 

"WAD,  v.  t.  To  stuff  or  line  with  some  soft  substance 
like  cotton,  &c. ;  as,  to  wad-  a  pelisse.         Wright. 

WAD'DING,  a.  Suitable  for  stuffing  or  lining  gar- 
ments, &c. ;  as,  wadding  materials. 

WAD'-HOOK,  re.  A  screw  or  hook  to  draw  wadding 
out  from  a  gun,  &c.  Beil's  Tech.  Dirt. 

"WAD'DLING,  re.  The  act  of  walking  with  a  motion 
from  side  to  side,  like  that  of  a  duck.  Ash. 

WAD'ING,  re.    The  act  of  moving  through  shallow 
water. 
2.    Difficult  or  laborious  motion.  Ash. 

"WAD'MAL,     I  71.    A  coarse,  hairv,  woolly  cloth  used 

WAD'MOLL,  j      in  the  loth  century. 

Strutt.     Walt.  Scott. 

WA/FEE-ING,  re.  The  act  of  uniting  with  a  wafer; 
the  union  thus  made.  Clarke. 

WAG'NEB-ITE,  re.  A  phosphate  of  magnesia,  resem- 
bling the  Brazilian  topaz.  Dana. 

WAG'ON-FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  wagon  will  hold. 

WAG'ON-MAS'TEE,  re.  An  officer  in  charge  of  a 
baggage-train.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

WAG'ON-WRIGHT,  re.    A  maker  of  wagons. 

Simmonds. 

WAIN'WElGHT,  re.     Same  as  Wacon-wright. 

WAIN'S€OT-ING,  re.  The  material  used  to  wain- 
scot a  house,  or  the  wainscot  as  a  whole.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  boards  in 
panel.  Ogilvie. 

WAL-IIAL'LA.     See  Valhalla. 

WALK,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  walk  the  plank,  is  an  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  practice  of  pirates  who 
extended  a  plank  from  the  side  of  a  ship  and  com- 
pelled those  whom  they  would  drown,  to  walk  off 
it  into  the  water.  Barllett. 

WALK'ING-BEAM.     See  Working-beam. 

WALK'ING-STICKS,  re.  pi*  The  various  species  of 
insects  of  the  orthopterous  family  Phasmadae  are  so 
called  from  an  external  resemblance  of  most  of 
them  to  pieces  of  stick.  One  species  from  the  Mo- 
luccas is  ten  inches  long.       Iconograph.  Encyc. 

WAL-LA'€III-AN,  re.     An  inhabitant,  of  Wallachia 
in  northern  Turkey;  a.  Pertaining  to  Wallachia. 
Craig. 

WAL-LET-EER',  re.  One  who  carries  a  wallet ;  a 
tramper.     [Trivial]  Wright. 

WAL-LOON',  re.  An  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Flan- 
ders between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys;  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Walloons.  Wright. 

WAL'LOP,  v.  t.    To  beat  soundly.    [  Var.  Dialects.] 
ffalliwell. 

WAL'LOP-ING,  re.   The  act  of  boiling  with  a  rolling 
motion  of  the  water  and  bubbling. 
2.  Motion  in  a  rolling  cumbersome  manner. 
8.  A_beating. 

WAL'LOW-ING,  re.  The  act  of  rolling  the  body  in 
mire  or  some  other  substance.  Ash. 

WALL'-PA-PEE.     See  Paper-hangings. 

WALL'-PIECE,  re.    A  gun  planted  on  a  wall. 

Walt.  Scott. 

WALL'-SID-ED,  a.  In  naval  matters,  a  term  used 
to  describe  the  sides  of  a  vessel  when  they  are 
nearly  perpendicular.  Totten. 

WALT,       |  a.  [From  waiter,  to  roll,  Forty.]  Crank ; 

WALT'Y,  j      liable  to  roll  over ;  as,  a  walty  ship. 
Longfelloio. 

WALTZ'ING,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  waltz ;  as,  a 
waltzing  career.  Thackeray. 

WAN,  v.  i.    To  turn  pale  or  wan.  Tennyson. 

WAN'ING,  re.     The    act    of  decreasing    or  falling 

"This  earthly  n 


WA.E'-€EY,  re.  A  cry  or  signal  used  in  war ;  as,  the 
Indian  war-cry.  Schoolcraft. 

WAE'-DANCE,  re.  A  dance  among  savages  prelim- 
inary to  going  to  war.  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican  Indians,  it  is  begun   by  some  distinguished 


chief,  and  whosoever  joins  in  it  thereby  enlists  as 

one  of  the  party  engaged  in  a  warlike  excursion. 
Schoolcraft. 
WARM,  a.    A  cant  term  denoting  rich,  or  in  trood 

circumstances.  HalliweU.     Goldsmith. 

WARN'IHG-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  warn. 

Clarke. 
WAE'-PAINT,  re.     Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other 

parts  of  the  body  by  savages,  as  a  token  of  going  to 

war;  as, 


Bury  your  war-clu 


„.,,;:•-  ,r 


WAR'-PATH,  re.  The  route  taken  by  a  party  going 
on  a  warlike  expedition.  Schoolcraft. 

WAR'-SONG,  re.  A  song  at  the  war-dance,  full  of 
incitements  to  military  ardor.  Schoolcraft. 

WARP'ING,  re.  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning,  as 
wood  in  seasoning,  steel  in  hardening,  &c. 

Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 
2.  The  art  or  occupation  of  preparing  the  warp  of 
webs  for  the  weaver.  Craig. 

S.  The  process  of  enriching  land  by  producing 
a  deposition  of  the  earth v  matter  suspended  in 
rivers,  which  is  accomplished  bv  inundating  fields 
for  a  short  time.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

4.  The  act  of  moving  a  vessel  by  a  warp  or  line 
made  last  to  some  object.  Ogilvie. 

Warping  bank,  a  'bank  of  earth  raised  round  a 
field  to  retain  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching land.  Craig. 

WART'-IIOG,  «.*  A  name  given  to  pachyderms  of 
the  genus  Phacochcerus,  having  large  heads,  tusks 
of  remarkable  size  inclining  laterally  upward,  and 
a  thick  fleshy  lobe  on  each  cheek,  resembling  a 
large  wart,  from  which  comes  the  name. 

Ieonog.  Encyc. 

WASII'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  washed. 

WASII'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  watery  or 
weak.  Clarke. 

WAS'SAIL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  revelry;  as, 
"  a  wassail  candle,  my  Lord."  Shakes. 

WAST'AGE,  re.    Loss  by  use,  decay,  &c. ;  waste. 

"WASTE,  re.     [add.]     Refuse  cotton,  silk.  &c. 

WAST'ING,  re.     The  act  of  lavishing  ;  prodigality. 
2.  Diminution  by  slow  degrees.  ""  Clarke. 

WATCII'-BAE-EEL,  re.  The  brass  box  in  a  watch, 
containing  the  main  spring.  Simmonds. 

WATCII'-BfiLL.  re.  Among  seamen,  a  bell  struck 
when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out.  Craig. 

WATCII'-BILL,  re.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  a  ship,  with  their  stations.  Totten. 

WATCII'-GtTN,  n.  The  gun  fired  on  ship-board 
when  the  watch  is  set  at  night  and  relieved  in  the 
morning.  Ogilvie. 

"WATCII'-PA-PEE,  re.  An  old-fashioned  fancy  or- 
nament or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the  inside  of  a 
watch-case.  Simmonds. 

WA/TEE-AGE,  re.  Money  paid  for  transportation 
of  goods,  &c.,  by  water.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

WA/TEE-BOAEDS,  re.  pi.  Boards  set  up  in  a  boat 
to  keep  out  water.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

WA'TER-BtfTT,  n.  A  large  open-headed  cask  set 
tip  on  end,  to  contain  water.  Dickens. 

WA'TER-€OL'OR-IST,  re.  One  who  paints  in 
io  iter-eolors.  Art  Journal. 

"WA'TER-DOG,  re.    A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water. 
Wright. 
2.  A  small  floating  cloud  supposed  to  indicate 
rain.  Forby. 

"WA'TER-GAGE,  re.    An  instrument  to  measuro  the 
depth  or  quantity  of  water. 
2.  A  wall  to  restrain  or  hold  back  water. 

Craig. 

WA'TEE-GUAED,  re.  A  police  or  custom-house 
guard  stationed  near  or  on  water.        Simmonds. 

"WA'TEE-LBV'EL,  re.  [add.]  A  leveling  instru- 
ment in  which  water  is  employed  (commonly  in  a 
trough  or  curved  tube)  for  determining  the  hori- 
zontal line.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

WA'TER-MAN,  re,  [add.]  An  attendant  on  cab- 
stands, &c,  who  supplies  water  to  the  horses. 

Simmonds.    Dickens. 

"WA'TEE-MAEK,  re.  [add.]  A  letter,  device,  &c., 
wrought  into  paper  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Tomlinson. 

WA'TEE-MK'TEE,  re.  A  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing the  supply  of  water  to  a  house,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
2.    An  instrument  to  determine  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  steam- 
boiler  during  a  voyage.      Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

WA'TER-POWEE,  re.  The  power  of  water  em- 
ployed to  move  machinery,  «tc.  Ogilvie. 

WA'TEE-PEIV'I-LEGE,  re.  The  right  to  use  wa- 
ter for  mills,  &c.     [Am  ] 


A,    K    &c. 


:A,    E,    &c,  short.— CAEE,    FAE,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TERM;    MAEINE,    BlED ;    MOVE, 


See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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WEE 


WHE 


WHO 


WA'TER-PROOF'ING,  n.     Tho  act  or  process  of 

rendering  impervious  to  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'TEE-QUINT'AIN,  n.   A  tilt  on  the  water.  See 

OJuintain.  Strutfs  Garnet. 

AVA'TEU-RATE,  re.     A  rate  or  tax  for  a  supply  of 

water.  Dickens. 

AYA'TEIJ-SIllcEW.  See  SmiEW. 
WA/TEE-TAB'BY.  See  Tabby. 
WA'TEU-TXNK,   n.     A  large  cistern   of  wood   or 

metal  for  hohlnig  supplies  of  water.      Simmonds. 
WA/TEE-THIEF,  n.     One  -who  robs  on  water;  a 

pirate.  Ogilvie, 

AVAT'l.INO  STREET,  n.       A  term  used  to  denote 

the  galaxy  or  milky-way.     lialliwell.  Jamieson. 
2."  A  name  given  to  one  of  t lie  great  1  Ionian  roads 

in  England.  Clarke.     Walt.  Srott. 

WATTLING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  binding  or 

platting  with  twigs  ;  the  platting  itself;  as,  "made 

with  a  1011(11  hii/  of  canes  or  sticks."        Dumpier. 
WAUCIIT  (want),  I  11.     [Sax.  »•««(,] 
AVAUGHT,  f     A  largo  draught  of  any  liquid. 

WAUE,  a.  Worse;  as,  "murder  and  wuur  than 
murder."    [Scotch.]  Watt.  Scott. 

AYAYE'LET,  n.    A  little  wave;  a  ripple. 

For.  Quart.  Rev. 

WAVE'-LINE,  n.     In  geol,,  tho  faint  outline  left  by 
a  wave  or  wavelet,  where  it  dies  out  on  a  beach. 
Dana. 

AVA'VER-ING,  n.  A  state  of  irresolution  or  fluc- 
tuation ;  an  irregular  motion.  Craig. 

WAVING,  11.    The  act  of  moving  loosely  to  and  fro. 
Wright. 

AYAX'-CLOTII,  n.  Cloth  covered  with  a  coating  of 
wax,  used  as  a  cover  of  tables,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

WAX'-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  flower  made  of  wax,  or 
resembling  wax. 

WAX'I-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  waxy. 

AY  A  VINO,  11.  The  act  or  process  of  treating  with 
wax.  Wright. 

WAX'-PAINT-ING,  n.  A  kind  of  painting  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Encaustic. 
The  pigments  are  ground  with  wax  and  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  materials. 

Fairholt. 

WAX'-PA-PEE,  11.  Paper  prepared  with  a  coating 
of  white  wax,  and  other  ingredients.  Ogilvie. 

AVAY'.AIENT,  n.    [Sax.  wtt.]    Grief.  Spenser. 

AVAY'WISE,  a.     Skillful  in  finding  the  way.   Ash. 

AVEAK'-ffN-ING  (we'kn-ing),  ra.  The  act  of  render- 
ing weak.  Ash. 

"WEAL,  v.  t.     To  mark  with  stripes;  to  wale. 

AVEAN'ING,  n.    The  act  of  reconciling  to  the  loss  of 
some  object  of  desire,  as  of  a  child  from  the  breast. 
Craig. 

WSAP'OW-ET  (wep'pn-ry),  It.  Weapons  taken  col- 
lectively ;  as  an  arrav  of  weapon  ry.     [Poet.] 

WlATH'EB-BIT'TEN  (wjth'er-bit'tn),  a.  De- 
faced or  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Coleridge. 

WEATH'ER-RREED'EU,  n.  A  fine  day  which  is 
supposed  to  indicate  rain. 

lialliwell.     Wash.  Irving. 

AVE.YT[l'ER-HOU9E,  it.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
in  the  form  of  a  house,  to  show  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  as, 

"  Pencil  to  (lie  n r I i s I  wh.w.  in'-i'iiious  (liong-Ilt 
Pi'vised  Ik-.'  irlfi//h>r-liuUB  ,  fcnat  useful  toy."— Cowper. 
W£ATH'ER-LY  (weth'er-ly),  a.    A  term  applied  to 
a  ship  when  she  works  well  to  the  windward. 

F.  Cooper. 
WE.YTII'ER-MOLD-ING,      |n,     A  canopy  or  cor- 
WEATIl'EIt-MOULD-ING,  [     nice    over  doors    or 

windows,  to  throw  off  the  rain.   BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 
WEATlI'Elt-SHORE,  n.     Tho  shore  to  the  wind- 
ward of  a  ship.  Totten. 
WED.  n.     [add.]      Web  and  pin,  a  film  or  disease  of 

the  eye,  blindness.  Sliaki 

AVEB'B  Y,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  web;  as,  "bats 

on  their  webby  wingsin  darkness  move."  Crabbe, 
WED'DEU.     See  AVetiiek. 

AVK!V1)ING-FA/VOK,w.  A  bunch  or  knot  of  white 
ribbon,  &c,  worn  at  weddings. 

Dickens.    Simmonds. 
WED&'ING,  n.     Tho  act  of  .cleaving  or  fastening 
with  a  wedge. 

2.  The  act  of  compressing  closely. 
WEED,  n.     [add.]     A  cant  name  for  tobacco. 

Bartlett. 

WEEK'-TEN-.VNT,   n.      One   paying    rent  by   t 

week,  and  liable  to  removal  on  a  week's  warning, 

Simmonds. 

WEEK/LY,  n.    A  paper,  &c,  published  once  in  a 

week. 
WEEP,  v.i.     To  flow  in  drops;  as,  "tho  blood  weeps 

from  my  heart."  Shakes. 

AVEE'VILA'D  (wG'vld),  a.    Infested  by  weevils. 
Clarke. 


-IJRiDGE  (wfi),  n.      A  we 
eh  carts  and  their  loads   ar 
weighed.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

WEIGII'-LOCK,  n.    See  Weighing-house. 
WEIGIIT'ED    (wa'ted).   a.      Rendered  heavy,  as  a 
weighted   whip;    a  weighted  horse,  one  carrying 

WEIGHTING,  ra.  The  putting  on  or  carrying  of 
weights,  as  in  races. 

WEIRD  (weerd),  a.  [add.]  Springing  from  or  con- 
nected with  witchcraft,  or  something  superhuman; 
as,  "weird  visions."  Tennyson. 

WEL'€OM-ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  saluting  or  greeting 
with  kindness.  Ash. 

WELD,  n.  [add.]  The  act  or  state  of  being  welded, 
or  joined  by  heat.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

WELL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Plowing  forth,  as  from  a 
spring  or  fountain  ;  as, 


"From  hi3  two  springs  in  Cojnm'ssunnv  ! 
Pure  irrllimi  out,  In;  tin  ouirli  the  lucid  1 
Of  fair  Dumben  rolls  his  iiil'ulit  slrenuis. 


WELL'-ROOAI,  n.    [add.]    A  room  where  a  well  or 
spring  is  situated,  as  of  a  mineral  spring,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
WELL'-STAIR'-CXSE,    ra.      A  winding  stair-way 

enclosed  within  walls.  Craig. 

WELL'-VOW'EL^D,  a.     Noting  a  suitable  inter- 
mixture of  vowels.  Ogilvie. 
AYELSII'-GLAIYE,  In.     Weapons  of  war  used  in 
W-ffiLSH'-HOOK,       f     former  times  by  the  Welsh, 
commonly 'regarded  as  a  kind  of  pole-axe. 

Craig.    Fairholt. 
WELSH'-WIG,  ra.    A  worsted  cap. 

Simmonds.     Conybeare. 
WELT'ING,  ra.    A  sewed  border  or  edge,  or  the  act  of 

putting  such  a  border  on  something.  Wright. 

WENCII'ING,  n.    The  practice  of  frequenting  wo- 
men of  ill-fame.  Craig. 
WENDTNG,  11.    Tho  act  of  going;  a.  Going  to  or 

from  a  place. 
AVENT'LE-TEAP,  ra.     [Ger.  wendel-treppe,  a  wind- 
ing stair-case.] 

A  name  given  to  mollusks  of  tho  species  Scala- 
ria  pretiosa.  Dana. 

WEEE'-WOLP,  n.  [Ang.  Sax.  wer,  a  man.]  Man- 
wolf;  a  pel  son  fabulously  regarded  as  capable  of 
becoming  a  wolf  at  pleasure;  as,  "they  be  cleped 
[called]  'were icnl res  for  men  should  be  war  [ware] 
of  them."  Bosworth.  MS.  Bodl.  lialliwell. 
AY  ERST.     See  Vekst. 

AYEST'-END,  n.    The  fashionable   part  of  London 
commencing  from  the  East,  at.  Cliaiing-cross. 

Thackeray. 
WET'-D5CK,   n.    A   dock   into  which   a  vessel  is 
floated  and  lies  in  order  to  discharge  her  cargo. 

Wright. 
WET'TING,  n.    A  moistening  or  filling  with  water, 

&c.  Ash. 

WHACK,  v.  i.    To  strike  with  a  smart  blow.     To 
whack  away,  to  continue  striking  heavy  blows; 
as,  to  whack  away  at  a  log. 
WHACK,  n.    A  smart  blow.  Ogilvie. 

WIIACK'ER,  n.    Any  thing  very  large ;  a  great  lie. 
Same  as  AViioppee.    [Prov.  and  colloq.] 

lialliwell. 
AVHACK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  striking  heavy  blows. 

%  A  beating. 
WHALE,  v.  t.    To  thrash  ;  to  lash  with  stripes. 

lialliwell. 
Also  spelt  wale. 
WIIAL'ING,  n.  A  thrashing  or  lashing  with  stripes; 

also  spelt  waling. 
WIIAL'ING,   a.     Connected   with  the  pursuit   of 

whales ;  as,  a  whaling  voyage.  Clarke. 

WIIAN-GEE.     See  Wanqee. 

WIIAP    (hwopl,    v.   i.      [Connected  with   Scottish 
wa'p,  to  throw  quickly.     See  Jamieson.] 

To  throw  one's  self  quickly,  or  by  an  abrupt  mo- 
tion ;  as,  "  she  whopped  down  on  the  floor ;  tho 
fish  whopped  over."  Clarice.    Bartlett. 

WIIAP  (hwdp),  11.    A  blow,  or  quick,  smart  stroke. 
Jamii.ion.      Wright. 
Ilonce  the  word  is  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
as  in  America,  when  any  thing  vanishes,  or  is  gone 
suddenly;     as,  whap  went  tho   cigar   out  of  mv 
mouth.  Bartlett.    lialliwell.  ' 

WHAP'PINO,  n.    A  term  colloquially  applied   to 

any  thing  very  large.  Bartlett. 

WHAT'-NOT,  n.    A  whimsical  name  for  a  conven- 
ient stand  or  piece  of  household  furniture,  having 
shelves  for  books,  &c.        Webster's  Dom.  Eni-i/c.  " 
WIlEEL'-fUT-TING,  re.     Tho  operation  of  cutting 
teeth  in  wheels,  as  for  clocks,  <ve. 

Beits  Tech.  Did 


WHEELED   (hweel.l),    a.      Having   wheels;    used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  njoar-whetlnl  carriage. 
Wright. 

AVIIKEL'-HOESE,  |re.      Tho   hindmost   horse   in  a 

WIIEEL'ER,  f     carriage,  or  the  one  nearest  to 

the   wheels,  as  opposed  to  tho   leaders  or  forward 
horses.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

AVIIEEL'-IIOUSE,  11,  In  vessels,  a  small  house  or 
shelter  on  deck,  which  contains  the  .steering-wheel. 
This  name  is  also  given,  sometimes,  to  the  paddle- 
boxes  of  steam-vessels. 

WIIEEL'-ROPE,  n.  In  ships,  a  rope  which  connects 
tho  steering  wheel  and  the  rudder. 

Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

WUEEL'-WORN,  a.   Worn  by  tho  action  of  wheels. 
Ogilvie. 

WIlELMTNG,  re.  A  sinking  or  immersion  into  that 
Inch  covers  on  all  sides.  Ash, 

WIIEEE'-A-BOUTS,  n.  A  term  sometimes  used  for 
situation  or  present  residence.     [Colloquial.] 

Dickens. 

WIIEY'ISII-NESS  (hwa'ish-ness),  ra.  The  state  of 
'    ing  wheyey.  Ogilvie. 

AY1UKTING,  ii.  The  act  of  throwing  out  in  puffs  or 
whiffs.  Clarke. 

WIIIFE'LING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  shifting  or 
changing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

WIIIG'A-MOEE,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.      Walt.  Scott. 

WIIIG'GISII-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  whigs. 
Ogilvie. 

WIIIL'ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  causing  time  to  pass 
away  agreeably;  as,  busy  in  whiling  away  the 
afternoon. 

WIIIM'LING,  n.  A  person  full  of  whims  or  ca- 
prices;  as,  "Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three 
loaves  out  of  the  kitchen." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

WIIIM'-SIIAFT,  it.  The  part  of  a  principal  shaft  in 
a  mine,  used  for  raising  ores  to  the  surface. 

Tomlinson. 

WIIING'EE,  n.    A  kind  of  sword;  a  whinyard. 

Wright. 

WIIIX'ING,  n.  The  act  of  complaining  in  a  plaint- 
ive or  nasal  tone ;  as,  "it  [cant]  has  been  understood 
in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclama- 
tions, whinings,  and  unusual  tones."    Spectator. 

WIIIN'NY-ING,  11.    The  neighing  of  a  horse. 

Ash. 

WHIP,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  whip  in,  to  drive  in  or  keep 
from  scattering,  as  bounds  in  a  hunt;  hence,  to  col- 
lect in  and  keep  from  scattering  members  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  of  a  party,  &c.  Wright. 

To  whip)  a  stream,  to  fish  with  a  rod  and  line 
along  its  course.  Thackeray. 

WIIIP'PER,  n.  A  porter  who  raises  coal  with  a 
tackle  from  a  ship's  hold.  Simmonds. 

WHiRL'-A-BOUT,  re.  Something  that  turns  about 
in  a  rapid  manner ;  a  whirligig.  Clarke. 

WHlRL'-I-GIG,  a.    Fickle,  giddy.  Clarke. 

WHITE,  ii.    [add.]    One  of  tho  white  race  of  men. 
Ogilvie. 

WIIITE'-€AP,  re.     A  wave  crested  with  white  foam. 

WIIlTE'-HOnSE,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
[Am.] 

AY  111  I  'i: '-LIGHT,  ii,  A  term  commonly  applied  in 
physics,  to  the  light  coming  directly  from  the  sun. 
without  having  been  decomposed  by  passing 
through  prisms,  &c.  White-lights  are  made  arti- 
ficially, to  be  used  as  signals,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

AYIIITE'-SMITII,  n.     A  worker  in  tin,  &c. 

WIIITE'-SQUALL,  «.  Among  seamen,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  which  conies  up  without  being  marked 
in  its  approach  by  tho  clouds,  and  is  attended  with 
white  broken  water  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Totten.     Thackerav. 

WHITE'-STAFP,  re.  Tho  badge  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England.  Mucaulay. 

WIIITE'-AYASH,  o.  t.  [add.]  Fig.,  to  clear  an  in- 
solvent or  bankrupt  of  debts  ho  owes;  to  clear  a 
character  from  imputations.         Ogilvie.    Clarke. 

WHITTLE,  11.  [add.]  A  coarse  double  blanket 
worn  as  a  shawl.     [Eng.] 

Halliiccll.     C.  Kingslcy. 
AYniZ'ZING,  11,     A  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like 
that,  of  bullet,  or  arrow.  Wright. 

WniOLE'-LENGTII,  a.     At  full  length  ;  ».  A  portrait 

in  which  the  whole  figure  is  drawn.   Art  Journal, 
WHOOP'ING,  re.     The  act  of  shouting  in  the  way  of 
insult  or  of  triumph.  Ash. 

1.  The  cry  of  an  owl ;  as, 


•  Wh,.n  I 

or* 


WnOP,  r.  t.    To  beat  severely.     Spelt  also  Wiiap. 
[Vvlg.]  Forby. 
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WIN 


WOE 


XAN 


WICK'ED,  a.  [add.]  Ludicrously  mischievous,  or 
disposed  to  mischief;  as,  ''Pen.  looked  uncom- 
monly wicked;"  "a  wicked  captiousness." 

Ash.     Thackeray. 

WICK'ERBD,  a.  Made  of  wickers  or  twin's;'  as, 
"their  ships  of  light  timber,  wickered  with  osier 
between,  and  covered  over  with  leather."  Milton. 

"WIDE'- A- WAKE',  a.  Ready;  on  the  alert;  ear- 
nest. Halliwell. 

WIOE'-A-WAKE',  re.  A  name  given  to  a  broad- 
•brimmed,  low  crowned,  felt  hat. 

Simmonds.     C.  Kingslct/. 

WID'OW-LY,  adv.     Like  a  widow.  Clarke. 

WJELD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  wielded.    Ogilvie. 

WIFE'LY,  a.  Becoming  a  wife;  as,  "with  all  the 
tenderness  of  wifely  love."  Dryden. 

WlLD'-RICE,  re.  The  familiar  name  of  a  gramineous 
plant  (Zizania  aquatica),  which  grows  spontane- 
ously along  Hi"  iiortlii'm  rivers  and  lakes  of  N'.nlli 
America;  it  is  also  called  Canada  rice,  and  Indian 
rice,  as  used  for  food  by  Indian  tribes.     Loudon. 


'  'Tis  the  moon  when  leaves  are  falling, 
All  the  witd  rice  has  been  gathered, 

s  and  ready."— Longfellow. 


Ami  ilu-  m;LUe  l 


WIL'LOW. 


A  machine  for  separating  and  clean- 


WIL'LY,      f     ing   wool,   consisting   of  a  revolving 
cone  with  rows  of  iron-spikes.  Tomlinson. 

WiL'LOW-ING,  Ire.     The  process  of  cleaning  wool 

WIL'LY-ING,      f     by  means  of  a  willow. 

WIL'TON-eAE'PET,   re.     A  Brussels   carpet  with 
the  yam  cut.  Simmonds. 

WIM'BLE,  v.  t.    To  bore  or  pierce,  as  with  a  wimble ; 
as,  "and  wimbled  a  hole  through  said  coffin." 

Wood. 

WIM'PLE,  re.     A  tippet  or  linen  cloth  worn  by  nuns 
around  the  neck.  Spenser. 

WfM'PLE.  v.  t.     [add.]     To  meander  or  run  irregu- 
larly; spelt  originally  Wympil.     [Scotch.] 

Bums.    Jamieson. 

WIM'PLING,  p.  a.     Meandering  or  running  in  a 
winding  course;  as, 


WIN'CING,  re.  The  act  of  shrinking,  as  from  pain; 
flinching.  _  Ash. 

WIND'-BRO-K.E'N  (-brCkn),  a.  Diseased  in  the 
power  of  breathing;  as,  a  wind-broken  horse. 

Clarke. 

WIND'ER,  re.  [add.]  In  arch.,  the  step  of  a  wind- 
ing stair,  radiating  irom  a  center. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

WIN'DOW-BOLE,  n.  Part  of  a  window  filled  by  a 
shutter  which  can  be  opened  at  will.    Walt.  Scott. 

WIN'DOW-SEAT,  re.  A  seat  in  and  under  a 
window. 

WlN'DOW-SiltJTTER,  re.  A  frame  of  wood,  &c, 
to  close  windows  tightly. 

WIN'DOW-TlX,  re.  A  tax  or  duty  formerly  levied 
on  all  windows  or  openings  for  light  above  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  in  houses  standing  in  cities  or  towns. 
[Eng.~\    _  Brande. 

WIND'-ROSE,  re.    A  table  of  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, giving  the  states  of  the  barometer,  &c,  con- 
nected with  winds  from  the  different  directions. 
Dana. 

WlND'ROW,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  lines  or  windrows, 
as  hay  when  newly  made.  Forby. 

WIND'$OR-€IIAIR,  re.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain 
wooden  chair.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-€OOL-ER,  re.  A  vessel  of  porous  earthen- 
ware used  to  cool  wine  by  tho  evaporation  of  water 
which  takes  place  round  the  bottle  or  decanter ;  or 
a  stand  for  wine-bottles  containing  ice. 

_  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

WINE'-GROW-ER,  re.  One  who  cultivates  a  vine- 
yard and  makes  wine.  Simmonds. 

WINE'- VAULTS,  n.  pi.      Vaults  where  wine  is 
stored. 
2.  Dram-shops.  Dickens. 

WING,  re.  [add.]  A  fan  or  vane  for  winnowing, 
&c,  as  of  a  windmill.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  side  of  the  stage,  in  a  theater. 

Simmonds. 

WINK'ING,  re.    The  act  of  shutting  the  eye  quickly. 
Ash. 
2.  Tho  act  of  conniving  at  or  overlooking. 

WIN'NING-POST,  re.  The  post  or  goal  at  the  end 
of  a  race.  Clarke. 

WIN'TER,  v.  t.  To  keep  through  the  winter ;  as,  to 
winter  cattle.  Ogilvie. 

WIN'TER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  passing  or  keeping 
through  winter.  Ash. 

WIN'TER-LY,  adv.  Suitable  for  winter ;  like  win- 
ter ;  as,  "  tho  air  growing  more  winterly  in  the 
month  of  April."  Camden. 


WIN'TER-PROUD,  a.    Noting  too  rank  or  forward 

a  growth  for  winter;    as,    "when   corn  is  winter 

proud  or  other  plants  put  forth  and  bud  too  early." 

Holland.    Farm.  Diet. 

WIP'ING,  re.    The  act  of  rubbing  with  something 

soft  in  order  to  cleanse.  Ash. 

WIRE'-BRIDGE,  re.     A  bridge  suspended  on  wh 

or  bundles  of  wires.  Clarke. 

WIRE'-DRAW-ING,    re.      The  act    or   process    of 

drawing  out  into  wires.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  out  speculations,  &c,  to 
great  tenuity  or  length.  Wright. 

WlRE'-ROPE,  re.    A  rope  made  of  twisted  wires. 
Simmonds. 
WIR'I-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  wiry. 
WIR'ING,  a.    Securing  with  wire ;  re.  1.  The  wire- 
fastenings  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  wiring  of  corks. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  securing  with  wires,  o 

of  drawing  wire.  Clarke. 

WIR'Y,  a.    [add.]     Tough,  capable  of  endurance 

as,  a  wiry  frame  or  constitution. 
WIS'DOM-TOOTH,  re.     A  familiar  name  given  to  a 

largo  back  double  tooth.  it.  Owen. 

WISII'FTJL-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  showing  desire. 
Ash. 
WISII'ING,  re.     The  act  of  forming  a  desire;  as, 
"Her  longings,  wixhingx,  hopes  all  finished." 

Davies. 
WISH'ING-€AP,  re.  A  cap  fabled  to  give  its  wearer 

whatever  he  desired. 
WISH'- WASH,  re.    Any  weak,  thin  drinlc. 

Ogilvie. 
WISH'Y-WASH'Y,   a.      Thin   and    pale;    without 
force  or  solidity ;  also,  very  weak,  when   said  of 
liquor.  Halliwell. 

WISP,  v.  t.    To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp: 

Clarke. 
2.  To  rumple.  Halliwell. 

WITH.     See  Witife. 
WITHE,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  withes  or  twigs ;  as, 


'You    shall 


him 


WlTH'ER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  fading  or  wasting 
away.  Ash. 

WIT'NESS-ING,  re.  The  act  of  seeing  any  thing; 
the  act  of  bearing  testimony ;  as, 

"  The  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally  attended 
with  this  event  [iiiililyrjuinl  tleit  mnvi  vnloul  now  signi- 
fieth  not  only  l<>  u-iine^:.,  but  to  witness  to  death." 

South. 

WIZ'ARD-RY,  re.    The  practices  of  wizards. 

WIZ'EN^D  (wiz'znd),  pp.  or  a.  Dried  up  ;  with- 
ered. 

WIZ'j'JN-FAC.E'D  (wiz'zn-faste),  a.  Having  a 
shriveled  face  ;  thin;  withered. 

WOM'AN-ISH-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wom- 
an; as,  "his  hair  curled  and  womanishly  dishev- 
eled." Comment  on  Chaucer.    (1665.) 

WOM'AN-ISH-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality;  of 
being  womanish;  as,  "effeminacy  and  womanish- 
ness  of  heart."  Hammond. 

WOM'AN-LI-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  wom- 
anly ;  as,  "There  is  nothing  wherein  their  woman- 
liness is  more  honestly  garnished  than  with  si- 
lence." Udal. 

WON'DROUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  won- 
drous. C.  B.  Brown. 

WOOD'-XC-ID.     See  Wood- Vinegar. 

WOOD'I-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  woody. 

Ash. 

WOOD'ING,  re.  The  act  of  taking  in  wood ;  as,  tho 
wooding  of  steamboats. 

WOOD'-SPIR-IT,  re.  A  kind  of  alcohol  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood  ;  called  also  pyroxylie 
acid.  Gregory. 

WOOD'-TAE,  re.  A  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
o'f  wood  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  oils  and  volatile 
crystalline  solids,  composed  principally  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  J.  A.  Porter. 

WOOD'-VIN'E-GAR,  re.  An  acid  product  obtained 
ih  'the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  containing  acetic 
acid,  wood-spirit,  and  kroosote.  J.  A.  Porter. 

WOO'ING,  n.  The  act  of  courting  or  soliciting ;  the 
act  of  making  love.  Wright. 

WOOL'-DY^D  (-dide),  a.     Dyed  in  the   form   of 
yarn  before  making  up  into  cloth  ;  not  piece-dyed. 
Simmonds. 

WOOL^D  (wpold),  a.  Having  wool ;  as,  a  flne- 
wooled  sheep.  Ogilvie. 

WOOL'-STOCK,  re.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  for 
milling  cloth.  Simmonds. 

WOOR'A-LI.    See  Wot/kali. 

WORD'-BOOK,  re.  A  collection  of  words  ;  a  vocab- 
ulary. Clarke. 

WORK'ING-BEAM,  re.  In  steam-engines,  a  heavy 
iron  beam  moving  freely  on  a  central  axis,  having 


one  end  connected  with  the  piston-rod  from  which 
it  receives  motion;  and  the  other  with  the  crank 
of  the  wheel-shaft.  Tomlinson. 

WORK'ING-DRAW'ING,  re.     In  engineering,  &c, 
a  drawing  on  a  large  scale  for  the  direction  of  work- 
men, or  of  contractors ;  called  also  working-plan. 
Weale. 

WORLD"$'-E_ND,  n.    The  remotest  regions. 

WORLD'-WIDE,  a.  Extended  throughout  the  world ; 
as,  world-wide  fame.  Tennyson. 

WORM  (wurm),  a.  Relating  to  worms ;  good  as  a 
remedy  for  worms,  as  worm  powder.         Ogilvie. 

WORMED,  p/>.  or  a.  [add.]  Penetrated  by  worms, 
as  wormed  timber. 

WORM'-WHEEL,  re.  A  wheel  having  teeth  formed 
to  fit  into  the  spiral  spaces  of  a  screw,  so  that  the 
w-heel  may  be  turned  by  the  screw.  Weale. 

WOR'RY  (wur'ry),  v.  i.  To  express  undue  care  and 
anxiety ;  to  manifest  disquietude  or  pain,  as  the 
child  worries;  to  suffer  from  undue  exertion,  as 
the  cattle  worry. 

WOR'RY,  n.  A  state  of  undue  solicitude ;  a  state  of 
disturbance  from  care  and  anxiety ;  as,  to  be  in  a 
worry. 

WOR'RY-ING,  re.  The  act  of  teasing  or  harassing ; 
the  act  of  tearing,  as  by  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

WOR'SniP-FUL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  wor- 
shipful, gcott. 

WOR'SIIIP-ING,  re.  The  act  of  adoring  or  reveren- 
cing. _  Ash. 

WOULD'-BE  (wood'bc),  a.  Desiring  or  professing 
to  be,  as  a.  would-be  poet.  T.  Campbell. 

W<  >rp/A-LI,  re.  A  virulent  poison  made  in  Guiana 
from  several  plants.  Simmonds. 

WOWF,  a.    Wayward;  disordered  in  intellect. 

Walt.  Scott. 

WEAN°'GLER-SniP,  re.  The  honor  of  being  a 
wrangler  at  Cambridge. 

WRAP'PING.m.  The  act  of  rollingup  or  involving; 
an  envelope.  Ash. 

WRAPS,  n.  pi.  Blankets,  shawls,  furs,  &c.  for  per- 
sons to  wrap  themselves  in  when  exposed  in  travel- 
ing. Melville. 

WRECK'AGE,  re.    The  act  of  wrecking. 

2.  That  which  has  been  wrecked.  Carlyle. 

WRENCII'ING,  re.    The  act  of  twisting  or  straining. 
2.  A  strain  by  a  sudden  twist ;  a  wrench. 

Ash.    Richardson. 

WREST'ING,  re.    The  act  of  pulling  with  violence. 
2.  The  act  of  perverting;  as,  "all  possi  hie  wrest- 
ings  and  misconstructions."  Atterbury. 

WREST'LING-MATCH,  re.  A  contest  of  skill  be- 
tween wrestlers. 

WRIG'GLING,  re.  The  act  of  moving  the  body  to 
and  fro  with  a  short  irregular  motion  ;  the  motion 
thus  made.  Ash. 

WRIN'KLE,  re.  [add.]  A  notion  or  fancy,  as  to  have 
a  new  wrinkle.     [Colloq.] 

WRIN'KLING,  re.     The  state  of  being  corrugated 
into  creases  or  furrows. 
2.  Tho  act  of  corrugating  into  folds.  Ash. 

WRIN'KLY,  a.  Somewhat  wrinkled;  liable  to  be 
wrinkled.  Ogilvie. 

WRIT'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given,  in  the  East 
India  Company  service,  to  clerks  who  serve  for  a 
certain  time  and  then  become  factors. 


WRIT'E  R-SHIP,  re.    The  office  of  a  writer. 

WRIT II'ING,  re.    The  act  of  twisting  the  body,  as  in 

pain;  as,  "a,  writhing  or  turning  away  of  the  body." 
Holland. 
WRONGING,  re.     The  act  of  treating  wrongfully  ; 

as,  "  even  with  wronging  of  his  brother."   Udal. 
WRONG'OUS,  a.    Not  right;  illegal;  as  wrongous 

imprisonment.  Craig. 

WRY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Deviating,  turning  aside ;  as, 

" for  wrying  but  a  little."  Shakes. 

W.  S.     An  abbreviation  for  Writer  to  the  Signet,  a 

class  of  lawyers  in  Scotland. 

John  Wilson.     Walt.  Scott. 
WYES  (wize),  re.  pi.    The  supports  of  the  pivots  of  a 

transit  instrument  which  restin  notches  resembling 

the  letter  Y  or  V.    See  Y.     Davies'  Math.  Diet. 
WYTE,  re.    See  Wiie. 


X. 


XAN'THI€,  a.  [add.]  Xanihic-flowers,  are  those 
which  have  yellow  for  their  type,  but  can  pass  into 
red  or  white  though  not  into  blue.       Imp.  Add. 

XlN'THO-PHYLL,  re.  [Gr.  logo's,  yellow,  and 
rfauAAoi',  a  leaf.] 

Yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  leaves 
of  trees  in  autumn.  Henslow. 


A,   E,   &e.,  long.— A,   E,  &c.,   short.— CARE,   FAR,  LAST,   FALL.   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,   BIRD;    MOVE, 
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YOK 


ZOI 


Z  YM 


XAN'THOUS  (zan'thus),  a.  A  terra  applied  by 
Pritchard  to  that  variety  of  mankind  which  has 
hair  of  a  yellow,  brown,  auburn,  or  red  color. 

XER'ES,  re.  [Sp.]  A  name  for  sherry  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Spain  where  it  is  made.  Simmonds. 

XY-LOe'O-PA,  re.  [Gr.  fiiW,  wood,  and  kotttj,  a 
cutting.] 

The  scientific  name  of  tho  carpenter  bee,  which 
bores  holes  in  wood.  Icon.  Encyc. 

XY-LOID'INE,  re.  [Gr.  £v\ov,  wood,  and  eJSos, 
like.] 

A  name  given  to  a  white  explosive  compound 
made  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  in  starch, 
or  woody  fiber.  It  is  related  to  gun-cotton,  but  ex- 
plodes with  less  violence.  Gregory. 

XYL'0-PHAG.E,    See  Xylophagous. 


Y.  [add.]  The  letter  Y  is  used  to  designate  the 
forked  pieces  which  support  the  pivots  of  a  transit 
instrument,  of  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite,  &c., 
from  their  resemblance  to  it  in  form.  The  term 
Wyes  is  also  used. 

VAH'fc'.V-WOOD,  re.  An  ornamental  wood  from 
Jamaica,  of  a  pale  brown  color  with  streaks  of 
hazel  brown.  Applelon's  Meeh.  Diet. 

YACHT'ING  (ydt'ing),  a,  Relating  to  yachts  and 
their  use ;  as,  a  yachting  excursion.  Ogdvie. 

YA/HOO-ISM,  re.    The  state  or  conduct  of  a  yahoo. 
Swift. 

YiM'A,  re.*  In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  Pluto,  or  regent 
of  the  south  or  lower  divisions  of  the  world,  called 
Patula,  or  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  describe!  as 
being  of  a  green  color,  with  red  garments,  having 
a  crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  sitting 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  in  one  hand.    Imp.  Add. 

YAOURT  (yoort),  re.  A  fermented  drink  or  milk- 
beer  made  by  the  Turks.    Johnston.   Simmonds. 

YARD'FUL,  re.     As  much  as  a  yard  will  contain. 

YAW,  n.  A  movement  of  a  vessel  by  which  she 
temporarily  alters  her  course.  Totten. 

YEAST'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  yeasty  or 
frothy.  Clarke,. 

YEL'LOW-FLAG,  n.  A  flag  designating  a  quaran- 
tine-station, or  vessel  in  quarantine. 

YEL/LOW-JACK,  n.  A  colloquial  name  for  yellow 
fever.  Marryatt 

YEL'LOW-MET'AL,  re.  An  alloy  composed  of  two 
thirds  copper  and  one  third  zinc,  for  sheathing  ves- 
sels. Simmonds. 

YBLPTNG,  re.  A  short,  broken,  repeated  cry  of  a 
dog.  Hence  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  out- 
cry of  complaint  or  reproach.  Ash. 

YEZ-DE-GER'DI-AN,  a.     Noting  an  era  formerly 

adapted  in  Persia,  and  still  used  by  Parsees  and 

Arabs  in  certain  computations.     It  began  on  the 

10th  of  June,  A.  D.  632.  Encyc.  Am. 

YO'KEL,  n.    A  contemptuous  name  for  a  coui.try 

bumpkin.     [Eng.]  Halliwell.     C.  Kingsley. 

YOK'ING,  re.    Tha  act  of  uniting  by  a  yoke.  Ash. 


YOEK'SHIRE-PUD'DING,  n.  A  batter  pudding 
baked  under  meat.  Simmonds. 

Y'PRES-LACE  (ee'pr-)  re.  The  finest  quality  of 
Valenciennes  lace.  Simmonds. 

YU€'€A,  re.  A  genus  of  American  plants  (nat.  order 
Liliacece),  familiarly  called  Adam's  needle,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  beauty.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  manioc,  from  the  roots  of 
which  cassava  is  prepared.  Loudon. 

YTTLE'BLOCK,  |«.    A  large  log  of  wood  formerly 

YULE'-LOG,  )  put  on  the  hearth  on  Christmas 
eve,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fire.  It  was  brought 
in  with  much  ceremony.  Wash.  Irving. 

YULE'GLOG,  n.    The  same  as  yule-log. 

Tennyson. 

YULE'-TIDE,  re.    Christmas  time.  Clarke. 


z. 


ZfiAL'OT-ISM  (zel'ot-izm),  re.  The  character  or  con- 
duct of  a  zealot.  Clarke. 

ZEAL'OT-RY  (zel'ot-ry),  re.  The  behavior  of  a 
jiealot.  Coleridge. 

ZE'BEG.     See  Xebec. 

ZE'BRA-WOOD,  re.  A  kind  of  wood  from  South 
America,  used  in  cabinet-making,  having  stripes  of 
brown  and  black  on  a  white  ground,  resembling 
those  of  a  zebra.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

ZE-NX'NA,  re.  [Per.  sen,  woman ;  zenanah,  belong- 
ing to  women.] 

The  part  of  a  dwelling  appropriated  to  women  in 
Hindostan,  &c.  Burke. 

ZE'NITH,  a.  [add.]  Zenith  distance,  is,  in  astron., 
the  distance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  zenith; 
tho  complement  of  the  altitude. 

Zenith  Telescope,  a  telescope  turning  on  a  ver- 
tical as  well  as  a  horizontal  axis,  furnished  with  a 
micrometer  for  accurately  measuring  the  difference 
of  the  zenith-distances  of  two  stars  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  zenith,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude. 

ZE'RO.  [add.]  Zero-Point,  the  point  indicating 
zero,  or  the  commencement  of  a  scale  or  reckoning. 

ZE-TET'IG,  re.    [Gr.  ^reo,,  to  seek.] 

A  seeker ;  a  name  adopted  by  some  Pyrrhonists. 
Ogilvie. 

ZHO  (zO),  re.  A  domestic  animal  common  in  the 
Himmalayas.  Imp.  Add. 

ZING-QG'RA-PHEE,  re.    An  engraver  on  zinc. 

Simmonds. 

ZIN€-5G'RA-PHY,  re.  Engraving  on  zinc  in  the 
style  of  wood-cuts.  Dana. 

ZING'-WHITE,  re.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  a  pigment 
largely  used  in  the  place  of  white-lead,  being  free 
from  poisonous  qualities.  Simmonds. 

i  ZITH'ER,  re.    The  guitar  or  cithern ;  an  instrument 

I      of  music  used  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

I  ZO'I-LUS,  re..  A  term  applied  to  a  bitter,  envious, 
unjust  critic,  from  a  Greek  writer  of  this  character 
who  lived  about  270  before  Christ  I/eyse. 

|  ZO-IL'E-AN,  a.    Having  the  characteristic  of  Zoilus. 


ZO'I-LISM,  ■».   A  characteristic  of'Zoilus.   Browne. 

ZOLL'VER-KIN  (-ine),  re.  [Ger.  zoll,  duty,  and 
tierein,  union.]  An  agreement  or  union  among  the 
German  States,  for  the  collection  of  custom-house 
duties.  Bescherelle. 

ZONE,  re.  [add.]  In  crystallog.,  a  series  of  planes  on 
a  crystal  are  said  to  be  in  a  zone  when  their  mutual 
intersections  are  parallel ;  such  planes  lie  in  a  com- 
mon direction  around  the  crystal,  which  direction 
may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  so  that  there 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  zones. 

2.  In  nat.  hist.,  a  band  or  area  encircling  any 
thing,  as  the  zone  of  evergreens  on  a  mountain,  or 
the  zone  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  the  ocean 
around  an  island  or  continent.  Dana. 

ZONE'LESS,  re.     [add.]     Ungirded ;  as, 


ZONtT-LAR,  a.  Zone-shaped,  as  the  zonular  pla- 
centa. 

2.  Having  reference   to  a  zone   or  ring,   as  the 
zonular  type  of  placenta.  Dana. 

ZoN'TJXE,  re.    A  little  zone  or  girdle.  Ogilvie. 

ZO'0-€IIEM'I€-AL,  a.  Relating  to  animal  chemis- 
try. DungUson. 

ZO'0-G£N'I€,  re.  [Gr.  iCov,  a  living  being,  and 
•yeiWw,  to  beget.] 

Pertaining  to  animal  production.  Dana. 

ZO-nG'O-NY,  re.  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 
living  beings.  DungUson. 

ZO-OTD,  re.  An  organic  cell  having  locomotion  like 
a  true  animal,  as  a  spermatic  cell  or  sperrnatozooid. 

2.  An  animal  in  one  of  its  inferior  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

3.  One  of  the  individual  animals  in  a  composite 
group,  as  of  Zoiiphytes  or  Bryozoa. 

Dana.  Carpenter. 
ZO'O-PHY-TOID,  a.  Like  a  zoophyte.  Dana. 
ZO'O-SPERM,  re.     One  of  the  spermatic  particles,  or 

spermatozoa,  of  an  animal.  Dana. 

ZO'O-SPORE,  re.  A  spore  or  gemma  of  certain  sea- 
weeds, which  have  locomotion  through  vibratile 
cilia.  Carpenter. 

Z03'TE-RA,  re,.  [L.]  In  hot.,  the  scientific  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  Pond-weed  family,  or  Naiadacea;. 
Z.  marina  is  commonly  known  as  sea-wrack. 

Icon.  Cyc. 
ZOUXVE  (zwiive).      [From  the  Arabic  Zouaoua,  a 
confederacy  of  the  Kabyle  tribe,  who  live  on  the 
mountains  back  of  Algiers.] 

The  name  of  an  active  and  hardy  body  of  soldiers 

in  the  French  service,  originally  Arabs,  but  now 

composed  of  Frenchmen  who  wear  the  Arab  dress. 

Bescherelle. 

ZY-MOM'E-TER,  re.      A    contrivance    to     measure 

the  degree  of  fermentation.  Simmonds. 

ZY-MOT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  ivixo<o,  to  ferment.] 

Of  or   pertaining   to  fermentation.      A  zymotic 
disease  is  any  epidemic,  endemic,   contagious  or 
sporadic  affection  which  is  produced  by  some  mor- 
bific principle  acting  on  the  system  like  a  ferment. 
DungUson. 
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PREFACE 


The  publishers  of  Webster's  larger  English  Dictionary,  desiring  to  append  to  it  tables  prepared  expressly 
for  their  edition,  which  should  exhibit  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Scriptural,  ClassicaJ,  and  Modern  Geographi- 
cal Names,  requested  the  subscriber  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  work.  This  service  has  been  performed 
in  the  following  manner.:  — 

Tlie  list  of  Scriptural  Names  added  by  Taylor  to  his  edition  of  Ci  Imet'n  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  has 
been  carefully  collated  with  that  prepared  by  Walker.  In  those  cases  in  which  ihe  pronunciation  of  Walkei 
differs  from  Taylor's,  Walker's  method  has  been  subjoined,  or  substituted  in  its  place.  The  methods  of  Walker 
and  of  Taylor  generally  coincide,  and  the  authority  of  Taylor  has  been  preferred  to  that  of  Walker  in  those 
instances  only  in  which  Walter's  is  opposed  by  the  best  and  the  established  usage.  The  words  omitted  by 
Taylor  have  been  added  from  Walker,  and  the  table,  in  the  number  of  names  and  in  their  pronunciation,  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  which  usually  accompanies  Walker's  "  Key." 

The  table  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  contains  all  the  classical  names  which  are  found  in  Walker's 
table,  together  with  such  as  are  furnished  in  addition  by  Trollope,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's  "  Key,"  and  by 
Thomas  Swinburne  Carr,  in  his  "Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names."  A  few  have  also  been  taken  from 
Pauly's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Antiquities,"   and  from  Freund's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language." 

This  table  has  been  revised  by  Professor  Thacher,  of  Yale  College.  In  conducting  this  revision,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  correct  numerous  errors,  especially  in  the  division  of  words  into-  syllables,  which,  from  errors  of 
the  press,  a  confusion  of  principles,  and  a  want  of  care  in  the  application  of  the  rules,  have  been  accumulated 
in  other  published  tables  of  Proper  Names.  It  will  be  seen,  on  noticing  the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, that  the  aim  has  been  to  remove  all  inconsistencies  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  pronunciation 
which  have  been  adopted  by  Walker  in  common  with  many  others. 

A  few  errors  of  accent  have  also  been  corrected,  as  more  recent  investigations  have  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity of  some  words,  which  earlier  lexicographers,  guided  only  by  the  general  rules  of  quantity,  had  given  errone- 
ously. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  names  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  place  of  the  accent,  and  by  the  forms 
of  the  syllables  which  the  accent  determines.  To  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  English  ear  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  by  marks  which  in  classical  usage  are  employed  to  indicate  their  quantity,  would  only  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  cannot  fail  to  be  especially  disadvantageous  to  students  of  the  languages.  The  classical  table  is 
accompanied  by  a  few  rules,  designed  to  guide  the  scholar  in  settling  those  questions  of  pronunciation  which 
are  not  answered  in  the  table  itself.  These  rules  do  not  disagree  with  those  adopted  in  Walker's  "Key;"  but, 
in  connection  with  the  table,  will  guide  to  that  pronunciation  which  is  in  vogue  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  other  learned  schools.  It  is  believed  that  these  few  rules  will  be  found  to  be  more  convenient  and  useful 
than  the    corresponding    ones    in    Walker's  "  Key." 
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The  same  preference  will  be  given,  it  is  believed,  to  the  rules  abridged  from  Walker,  which  accompany  the 
Scripture    Proper    Names. 

The  Modern  Geographical  Names  were  mostly  selected  from  Black's  "General  Atlas,"  (Edinburgh,  1846,)  as 
being  the  latest  and  best  authority.  The  design  of  the  compiler  was,  primarily,  to  present  the  names  of  the 
countries,  provinces,  important  towns,  rivers,  &c,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Spanish  America,  and  to 
indicate  their  pronunciation  as  perfectly  as  this  can  be  represented  by  English  sounds.  As  these  names  fre- 
quently occur  in  books  of  all  kinds,  and  occasion  great  perplexity  to  the  reader  and  public  speaker,  and  as 
their  pronunciation  is  conformed  to  that  of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prepare  a  copious  list  of  words  of  this  character,  and  to  give  them  the  chief  place  in  the  table.  When  these 
words  have  been  Anglicized,  the  Anglicized  has  been  subjoined  to  the  native  pronunciation. 

To  these  European  names  many  others  have  been  added  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  which,  it  was  thought,  information  would  be  esteemed  of  any  value,  or 
could  be  given  with  any  exactness.  In  a  few  instances,  a  provincial,  and  what  will  be  thought  by  some  an 
improper,  method  has  been  given.  It  was  thought,  however,  to  be  impossible  and  useless  to  attempt  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  list  of  English  and  American  names,  with  their  pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  names  is  familiar  to  all,  and  is  never  sought  for  in  a  dictionary,  while  that  of  a  very  large 
number  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fixed. 

A  few  names  of  places  in  other  and  ruder  countries  are  given.  There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  it 
was  not  thought  expedient  to  swell  the  list  with  names  of  this  character.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  represent  native  sounds  by  English  spelling.  If  this  representation  is  imperfect,  it  is  of  little 
authority,  and  is  liable  to  constant  changes.  If  it  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  the  pronunciation  is  indicated  by 
the  name  itself. 

The  catalogue  of  European  names  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  countries  and  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  names  occur;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pronunciation  and  the  accent  are  as  well  repre- 
sented as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  means  at  hand  would  allow.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render 
this  table  as  complete  and  convenient  as  any  within  reach  of  the  public. 

N.  PORTER. 

Yale  College    August  10,  1847 
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RULES 

FOR   THE 

PRONUNCIATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


[ABRIDGED    FROM    WALKER'S    KEY.] 


1.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  proper 
names,  we  find  nearly  the  same  rules  prevail  as  in  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Where  the  vowels  end  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on 
it,  they  have  their  long,  open  sound  ;  as,  Na'bal,  Jc'hu,  Si'rach, 
Go'shen,  and  Tu'bal. 

2.  When  a  consonant  ends  the  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short;  as,  Sam'u-el,  Lem'u-el,  Sim'e-on,  SoVo-mon,  Suc'coth,  Syn'a- 
gogue. 

3.  Every  final  i  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though  unaccented, 
has  the  long,  open  sound  ;  as,  AH,  A-ris'a-i. 

4.  Every  unaccented  i  ending  a  syllable  not  final,  is  pronounced 
like  e ;  as,  A'ri-el,  Ab'di-el,  pronounced  A're-el,  Ab1  de-el. 

5.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  and 
sometimes  in  two  ;  as,  Bcn-ai'ah,  Hu'shai,  Hu'rai,  &c.  ;  or,  as 
Shamhna-i,  Shash'a-i,  Ber-a-i'ah,  &c,  following  in  these,  as  in 
most  Hebrew  proper  names,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  th-«  Bible. 

6.  Ch  is  pn  tijunced  like  k ;  as,  Chemosh,  Enoch,  &c,  pronounced 
Kemosh,  Enok,  &c.  Cherubim  and  Rachel  seem  to  be  perfectly 
Anglicized,  as  the  ch  in  these  words  is  always  heard  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish words  cheer,  child,  riches,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Cherub,  signifying  an  order  of  angels  ;  but  when  it  means  a  city 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Ke'rub. 

7.  Almost  the  only  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  is  in  the  sound  of 
the  g  before  e  and  i.  In  the  last  two  languages,  this  consonant  is 
always  soft  before  these  vowels  ;  as,  Getlius,  Gippius,  &c,  pro- 
nounced Jellius,  Jippius,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  first,  it  is  hard;  as,  Gera, 
Gerizim,  Gideon,  Gil  gal,  Jilrgiddo,  &c.  This  difference  is  without 
foundation  in  etymology  ;  for  both  g  and  c  were  always  hard  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  the 
latter  language  being  studied  so  much  less  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  has  not.  underg  <ne  that  change  which  familiarity  is  sure 
to  produce  in  all  languages.  The  solemn  distance  of  this  language 
has  not  been  able,  however,  to  keep  the  letter  c  from  sliding  into  5 
before  e  and  i,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
Thus,  though  Gehazi,  Gideon,  &c,  have  the  g  hard,  Cedrom,  Ce- 
dron,  Cisai,  and  Cittern,  have  the  c  soft,  as  if  written  Scdrom,  Se- 
dron,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  Igeabarim,  Igeal,  Nagge, 
Shage,  Pagiel,  with  the  g  hard  ;  and  Ocidclus,  Ocina,  and  Phara- 
cion,  with  the  c  soft,  like  s. 

8.  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  ending  in  ines  and  ites,  as  Philis- 
tines, Hivitcs,  Hittites,  &c,  being  Anglicized  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  are  pronounced  like  formatives  of  our  own  ;  as,  Philistins, 
Whitfieldites,  Jacobites,  &c. 

9.  The  unaccented  termination  ah,  so  frequent  in  Hebrew  proper 
names,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  father.  The  a  in  this 
termination,  however,  frequently  falls  into  the  indistinct  sound 
heard  in  the  final  a  in  Africa,  JEtna,  &c. ;  nor  can  we  easily  per- 
ceive any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  Elijah  and  Elisha  ; 
but  the  final  h  preserves  the  other  vowels  open,  as  Colhozeh,  Shi- 
loh,  &c,  pronounced  Colhozec,  Shilo,  &c.  The  diphthong  ci  is 
always  pronounced  like  ee ;  thus  Sa-mei'us  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Sa-mce'us.  But  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ah,  then  the  a 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  father  ;  as,  Tah'e-ra,  Tah'pe- 
nes,  &c. 

10.  It  maybe  remarked,  that  there  are  several  Hebrew  proper 
names,  which,  by  passing  through  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  conformed  to  the  Greek  pronunciation  ;  such  as  Acel- 
dama, Gene.za.reth,  Bethphage,  &c,  pronounced  A-sel'da-ma,  Je- 
nez'a.-reth,  Bcth'pha-je,  &.C.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  these  Hebrew-Greek  words 
than  preserving  the  c  and  g  hard. 
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Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  the  Vowels. 

11.  In  dissyllables,  with  but  one  middle  consonant,  the  first  vowel 
is  accented  and  pronounced  long  ;  as,  Ko'rah,  Mo'loch.  The  same 
analogy  is  observed  in  the  penultimate  of  polysyllables  ;  as,  Bal- 
thazar. 

12.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  the 
vowel  is  always  short,  except  when  followed  by  two  vowels  ;  thus, 
Je-hos'a-phat.  The  secondary  accent  has  the  same  shortening 
power  when  the  primary  accent  is  on  the  third  and  the  secondary 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  as,  Oth-o-ni'as. 

Rules  for  placing  the  Accent  on  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 

13.  The  accent  of  Hebrew  words  cannot  be  better  regulated  than 
by  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that 
every  word  which  is  Gra=cized  in  the  Septuagint  should  be  ac- 
cented exactly  according  to  the  Greek  rule  of  accentuation.  For 
many  words,  that  are  purely  Greek,  do,  when  they  are  Anglicized, 
receive  the  Latin  accentuation,  instead  of  retaining  the  Greek. 
Wnen  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  Greecized  into  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  we  prefer  the  Latin  accentuation  to  what  may  be  called 
our  own.  Thus  we  accent  Cathua  on  the  penult,  since  it  comes  to 
us  through  the  Greek  Ku&ovti,  and  because  the  Latins  would  have 
placed  the  accent  on  this  syllable,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Eng- 
lish ear  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  antepenultimate  accent. 
But  when  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  contain  the  same  number  of 
syllables  as  the  same  word  in  the  Greek, —  as  Mes'o-bah,  TUeooi/Ji'a, 
Id'u-el,  'iSovi'/Xog, —  it  comes  under  our  own  analogy,  and  we  piace 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate. 

14.  As  we  never  accent  a  proper  name  from  the  Greek  on  the 
last  syllable,  so,  if  the  Greek  word  be  accented  on  any  other  sylla- 
ble, we  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it,  unless  it  coincide  with  the 
Latin  accent.  Thus  the  word  Ged-e'rah  is  accented  on  the  penulti- 
mate, because  it  is  Graecized  by  r^Stjoa,  though  it  is  accented  on 
the  antepenultimate,  and  this  because  the  penultimate  is  long,  and 
the  long  penultimate  in  Latin  always  has  the  accent. 

15.  All  words  ending  in  ias  and  iah  have  the  accent  on  the  i, 
without  any  foundation  in  the  analogy  of  Greek  ana  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, except  the  very  vague  reason  that  the  Greek  word  has 
the  accent  on  this  syllable.  This  reason  is  called  vague,  because 
the  Greek  accent  has  no  influence  on  words  in  ael,  iel,  ial,  &c. ; 
as,  IaqaijX,  '^ifiSi^X,  BtXiaX,  x.  r.  X.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  pro- 
nouncing Messias  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  It  is  the 
broad,  diphthongal  sound  of  the  English  i,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
which  makes  the  word  sound  so  much  better  in  English  than  it 
does  in  French,  or  even  in  the  true  ancient  Greek  pronunciation. 

16.  The  termination  aim  seems  to  attract  the  accent  on  the  a 
only  in  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  ;  as  E'phraim,  Miz<- 
raim,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  but  HoronaHm, 
RamathaHm,  &c,  on  the  penultimate.  This  is  the  general  rule  ; 
but  if  the  Greek  word  have  the  penultimate  long,  the  accent  ought 
to  be  on  that  syllable  ;  as,  PharvaHm,  ifranoviu,  <&c. 

17.  Kemuel,  Jemuel,  Nemuel,  and  other  words  of  the  same  form, 
having  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  Greek  words  into 
which  they  are  translated,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, as  that  syllable  is  long  in  Greek  ;  but  Emanuel,  Samuel, 
Lemuel,  are  irrecoverably  accented  on  the  antepenultimate,  and 
follow  the  analogy  of  the  English  accentuation. 

18.  It  is  plain  from  these  observations,  that  the  Hebrew  accent 
is  regulated  by  a  sort  of  compromise  between  this  ancient  language 
and  our  own ;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  form  a  kind  of  com- 
pound ratio  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  to  let  each 
of  these  prevail  as  usage  has  permitted  them. 
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The  basis  of  the  following  Vocabulary  is  that  of  Taylor,  in 
"  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  To  this  have  been  added 
several  hundred  names  from  Walker.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
pronunciation   of  Walker   differs    from    that   of   Taylor,   that   of 


Walker  is  added  or  substituted  in  its  place.  The  pronunciation 
of  Walker  is  not  always  to  be  preferred,  nor  is  it  followed  in  ac- 
tual usage  by  the  best  authorities.  The  notation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  may  be  consulted  below.  —  Ed. 


A. 


Aalar 

Aaron 

Abacue 

Abadah 

Abaddon 

Abadiaa 

Abagtha 

Abal 

Abana 

Abarim 

Abaron 

Abba 

Abda 

Abdias 

Abdiel 

Abednego 

Abel 

Abel  Maim 

Abel  Meholath 

Abesan 

Abez 

Abiah 


Abiathar 
Abib 
Abidah 
Abidan 


Abiiiirb-'cli 
Abinadab 
Abinoara 
Abiram 

Abishag 

Abishai 

Abishahar 

Abislialom 

Abishua 

Abishur 

Abisum 

Abital 

Abitub 

Abiud 

Abner 

Absalom 

Abubus 

Acaron 

Acatan 

Accad 

Aceldama 

Achaichua 

Acban 


a'a-Vdr 

db'a-cue 

db'a-dah 

a-bdd'don 

db-a-di'as 

a-bdg'tkah 

a'bal 

db'a-nah 

db'a-rim 

db'a-ron 

db'bafi 

db'dah 

db'di-d 

a-bed'ne-go 

a'bd 

U'bel  ma'im 

a'bd  me-ho'latk 

db'be-san 

a'bez 

a-bVah 

a-b'i-dl'bon 

a-bl'a-saf 

a-bi'a-thar 

a'bib 

a-bi'dah 

db'Udan 

db'i-el  or  a-bVd 

db-i-i'zer 

db-i-ei'rite 

db't-galc  or  db'i-gdl 

db'i-hale 

OrbVhU 

a-bVhud 
a-bl'jah 
tb-bvjam 

db-bi-le'ne 
db-bt-ma'd 
ab-im'mclck 


ab-i-ae'i 

db'b'i-xhn<r  or  a~bVshag 

db-bi-sha'i 

db-b'i-sha' har 

db-b'i-sha'lom, 

db-b'i-shu'ah 

db'i-shur 

db'i-sum 

db'i-tal 

db'i-tub 

db'i-ad  or  a-bVtid 

db'ner 

a'bram 

db'sa-hm 

a-bi),'bus 

dk'a-ron 

dk'a-tan 

dk'kad 

OrceV da-mall 

a-ka'yak 


Achiacharus 

Achim 

Achimelech 

Acbior 

Acbiram 

Achish 

Achitob 

Achitophel 

Aclimctha 

Achor 

Achsah 

Achshaph 

Achzib 

Acipha 

Acua 

Adadah 

Adadezer 

Adadrimmon 

Adaiah 

Adalia 

Adam 

Adamah 

Ad  ami 

Adasa 

Adatha 

Ad  be  el 

Addi 

Ader 

Adiel 

Adida 


Admab 

Admatha 

Adonai 

Adonihesek 

Adonijah 

Adonikam 

Adoniram 

Adonis 

Adonizedek 

Adora 

Adoraim 

Adoram 

Adrammelech 

Adramyttium 

Adria 

Adriel 

Aduel 

Adullam 

Adummim 

Aedias 

JEneas 

^Ethiopia 

Agaba 

Agabua 

Agag 

Agagite 

Agarenes 

Agate 

Agee 


dk-ki-dk'a^rus 

a-kim'i-lck 

a'k'i-or 

a-kVram 

ci'kish 

dk'i-tob 

a-kit'o-fel 

ak-m&tliah 

a'kor 

dk'sak 

dk'shaf 

ds'l-fali 

ds'i-tho 

a-M'a 

dd'a-dah 

dd-dd-l'ier 

dd-dd-rim'mon 

dd-a-l'ak 


dd'a-wah 

dd'a-^mi 

dd'a-sa 


dd'aOia 

Ahimelech 

dd-be'd 

Ahiinoth 

ad'dl 

Abinadab 

d'der 

Ahinoam 

dd't-el  or  Wii-el 

Ahio 

dd'i-da 

Ahira 

Abiram 

dd'-i-tha 

Ahiramiteg 

dd-i-tha'im 

Ahisamach 

dd-la'i  or  dd'la-i 
dd'mah 

Ahishahur 

dd'ma-tha 

Ahisham 

dd'o-na 

Ahishar 

Ahitob 

a-don/'l-b8,zek 

Ahitophel 

dd-o-ni'jah 
dd-o-nvkam 

Ahitub 

A  blah 

dd-o-ui'ram 

Ahlai 

a-dd'nis 

Ahoah 

a-don't-ze'dek 

Ahohite 

a-dS'ra 

Aholah 

Aholbah 

a-dd'ram 

Aholiab 

dd-rdm'me-Uc 

Aholibah 

(iJ-ni-mtt't'i-um 
a'dfi-ah 

Aholibamah 

a'dri-d 

Ahumai 

a-du'el 

Ahuzam 

Ahuzzah 

a-dum'mim 

Ai 

Aiah 

Aiath 

e-th'i-B'p'i-a 

Aijah 

ag'a-ba 

Aijaleth  Shahur 

dg'a-lnu 

H'gag 

Ain 

Aioth 

S'gag-ite 

dg-a-rencs1 

Ajah 

dg'e-e 

Akkub 

Aggeug 

Agnothtabor 

Agrippa 

Agur 

Ahab 

Aharah 

Aharal 

Ahasbai 

Abasuerua 

Ahava 

Ahaz 

Ahazai 

Ahaziah 

Aliban 

Ahi 

Ahiah 

Ahiam 

Ahiezer 

Ahihud 

Ahijah 


-s    .      -- 
a-gnp'pah 
afgur 
a'liab 


a-has'ba-i 
a-hds-%-c'rU3 
a-hd'vak 
a'hai 


Will 

a-hl'ah 

a-hi-e'ier 
a-hl'ud 

a-lu'kam 
a-hl'Uid 


a-hV 

a-his'a-mdk 
I  a-hi-sha'kar  or  a-hV- 
\      sha-hur 

a-hi'sham 

a-hl'shar 

a-hi'tub 

a-hit'o-fd 

a-hi'tub 

dh'la. 

a-hB'ah 

a-ho'kite 

a-ho'lah 

a-hul'bah 

a-ho'li-ab 

a-hoin-bah 
(  a-lto-ti-ba'mah  or  a-ho 
I      lib'a-mah 

a-hu'ma-i 


a-l'ah 
a-l'ath 

dd'ja-lcth-sh&'hur 


nii'jn-lm 

dk'kub 


Akrabbim 
Alammelech 

Alamoth 

Aleina 

Alemeth 

Alexandria 

Aliah 


dk-rdb'bim 

a-ldm'me-lek 

dl'a-moL\ 

dVe-ma 

dl'e-metk 

dl-ex-dn'dr'i-a 


Alian 

Allelujah  | 

Allonbachuth 

Almodad 

Almondiblathaim 

Ahnug 

Alnathan 

Aloth 

Alpha 

Alpheua 

Altaneus 

Altaschith 

Altekon 

Alvah 

Alush 

Atnadathus 


An.:. 1. la 
Amalek 

An.alckit. 
Ai.ianah 


A.i.'iliyst 


Am 

Aminadab 

Amizabad 

Amittai 

Ammah 

Ammi 

Ammidioi 

Ammiel 

A.nmishaddai 

Ammihud 

Ammizabad 

Ammonites 

Ammonitess 

Amok 

Amorites 

Amos 

Amphipolis 


Anaharath 

Anaiah 

Anak 


ul-lr-lu'uah  or  al-li-ln 

jak 
dl'lon-bak'utk 
al-mS'dad 

dl'mon-dib-la-tka'im 
dl'mug 
dl'na-tluM 
a'lolk 
dl'fak 
ai-fe'us 
al-ta^ve'as 
al-tds'kith 

dl'vak 

it'lusk 

a-mdd'a-thus 

a'mal 

a-mdl'dah 

am'a-lek 

dm' a-lck-itcs 

a-m&'itah  or  dm'a-nah 

dm-a-rl'ah 

a-md'sak  or  dm'a-sah 

dm-a-sB'i  or  a-mds'a-i 

dm-a-sha'i 

dm-a-shVah 

dm-a-Uie~'is 

dm'a-tkis 

dm-a-zi'ah 

a' men 

dm'e-thist 

fl'mi 

a-miv'a-dab 

a-mit'til  or  a-mit-t&'i 
dm'mak 
dm' ml 
am-mid'i-oy 


Q'moz  or  H'mos 

dm-fip'o-lis 

dm'pl'i-as 


S'nak 

dn-a-k&'rath 
dn-a-Vah 
CL'nak 


Fate,  far,  bat.  — Mite,  help.  — Put 


rine.  —  JVote.—  Tun 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES. 

Anakims 

dn'a-kims 

Artaxerxes 

dr-taz-erx'es 

Azur 

H'zur 

Behemoth 

bS'he-moth 

Anammelech 

a-ndm'me-lek 

Artemas 

dr'le^mas 

Azuran 

dz'u-ran 

Bekah 

bl'kah 

Anani 

dn-a'ni 

Aruboth 

dr'ru-both 

Azymites 

Bela 

Wlah 

Ananiah 

dn-a-nl'ah 

Arumah 

a-ru'mah 

Azzur 

dx'xur 

Belemua 

bel'e-mus 

Ananias 

dn-a^ni'as 

Arvadites 

Or'vad-ites 

Belgai 

bel'aa-i 

Ananiel 

a'sali 

Belial 

be'ti-al  or  be-li'al 

Anath 

a'nath 

Asadiaa 

ds-a-dl'as 

Belmaim 

bel'ma-im 

Anathema 

a-ndth'  e-mah 

Asahel 

ds'c-el 

B. 

Belshazzar 

btlshaz'ar 

Anathoth 

dn'a-thoth 

Asaiah 

ds-a-l'ah 

Belteshazzar 

bel-te-shdz'ar 

Andronicua 

{  an-dro-nl'kus  or  an- 

Asana 

ds'a-na 

Benaiah 

bin,a'yah 

\      dron'i-kus 

Asaph 

a'suf 

Benammi 

ben-dm'mi 

a'nem 

Asara 

ds'a-ra 

Baal 

ba'al 

Beneberak 

beii-eb'e-^rak 

Anes 

&'nes 

Asareel 

ds-a-rl'el  or  a-sdr'e-el 

Kaalah 

bd'al-ah 

Benejaakan 

ben-c-ja'a-kan 

Aneth 

a'neth 

Asarelah 

ds-a-ri'lah 

Baalath 

b&'al-ath 

Benhadad 

j  bin-M'dad  or  ben'ha- 

Anethothite 

J  a-neth'  o-thite  or  dn'eth- 

Asbazareth 

as-bdz'a-reth 

Baal  Hamon 

ba'al  hdm'on 

\      dad 

\      o-thite 

Ascalon 

ds'ka-lon 

Baal  Hanan 

ba'al  hdn'an 

Benhail 

bin-hS'il 

Aniam 

Asebia 

Baali 

bd'al-'i  or  bd'al-l 

Benhanan 

ben-hd'nan 

Antilibanus 

(  dn-t'i-lib' 'o-njts  or  an-U- 

Asenath 

ds'e-nath 

Baalim 

bd'al-im 

Beninu 

bin-t'nu  or  ben'v-nu 

\      li-ba'?ms 

a-se'rar 

Baalia 

ba'ab-is 

Benjamin 

ben'ja-mm 
ben'jaymite 

Antioch 

dn'ti-ok 

Ashabiah 

dsh-a-bl'ah 

Baanah 

ba-d'nah  or  ba'a-na 

Benjamite 

Antiochia 

an-tl'o-kis 

Ashael 

ds'ha-el 

Baanan 

bd'a-nan 

Beno 

be'no 

Antiochus 

an-ti'o-kus 

Ashan 

a'shan 

Baanath 

ba-d'nath  or  bd'a-nath 

Benoni 

ben-B'n'i  or  be-no'nl 

Antipas 

dn'ti-pas 

Ashbea 

dsh'bc-ah 

Baaniaa 

ba-a-nl'as 

Benui 

ben-n'i 

Antipater 

dn-ti-pd'ter 

Ashchenaz 

dsh'ke-naz 

Baara 

ba-a'rah  or  ba'a-rah 

Benzoheth 

ben-zd'heth 

Antipatria 

(  dn-t'i-pd'tris  or  dn-tip' 

Ashdolhites 

dsh' dotli-ites 

Baaseiah 

ba-a-sVah 

Bera 

bB'rah 

Ashean 

a'she-an 

Baashah 

ba-a'shah  or  bd'a-shah 

Berachah 

ber-a'kah  or  bir'a-kah 

Antipha 

dn'ti-fah 

Asher 

Babel 

ba'bel 

Berachiah 

ber-a-ki'ah 

Aniothijah 

dn-to-thz'jah 

Ashima 

dsh'i-mah 

Babylon 

bdb'i-lon 

Beraiah 

bir-a-l'ah 

Antothite 

dn'toth-ite 

Ashon 

a'shon 

Babyloniana 

bab-i-lo'rii-ans 

Anub 

Ashpenaz 

dsh'pe-nat 

Baca 

ba'kah 

Bered 

be'red 

Apelles 

a-pel'les 

Ashriel 

dsh'fi-el 

Bacchurua 

bdk-ku'rus 

Beri 

bS'rl 

Apharaim 

df-a-rS'im 

Ashtaroth 

dsh'ta^roth 

Bachrites 

bdk'rites 

Beriah 

be-rVah 

Apharsathchitea 

a-f  dr' sdth-kites 

Ashtemoth 

dsh'te^molh 

Bachuth  Allon 

bdk'uth  dl'lon 

Beritea 

Writes 

Apharsitea 

a-fdr'siles 

Ashterathitea 

dsh-tir'ra-thites 

Bagoas 

ba-go'as 

Berith 

be'rith 

Aphek 

a'fek 

Asliuath 

a-shu'ath 

Bagoi 

Bernice 

bir.nl'ce  or  ier'nice 

Apliekah 

a-fe'kah 

Ashur 

dsh'ur 

Baharumite 

ba-hd'rum-ite 

Berodach 

be^rd'dak 

Apherema 

a-fir'e^ma 

Ashurim 

a-shu'rim 

Bahurim 

ba-hu'rim 

Berothai 

be-ro'tftd  or  ber'o-tha-i 

Apherra 

a-fer'ra 

Ashuritea 

Bajith 

bad'jith  or  ba'jith 

Berothath 

be-ro'thath 

Aphiah 

a-fl'ah 

Asibias 

as-i-bl'as 

Bakbakker 

bdk-bdk'ker 

Beryl 

ber'ril 

Aphra 

dfrah 

Askelon 

ds'ke-lon 

Bakbuk 

bdk'buk 

Berzelua 

ber-ze'lus 

Aphses 

df'sei 

Asmadai 

ds'ma-da 

Bakbukiah 

bdk-buk-l'ah 

Besai 

bS'sa 

Apocalypse 

a-pok'a-lips 

Asmaveth 

ds'ma-veth 

Balaam 

bd'lam 

Besodeiah 

bes-o-di'ah 

Apocrypha 

a-pokrr'i-fah 

Asmoneans 

as^mo-ne'ans 

Baladan 

bdl-d'dan  or  bdl'a  dan 

Betah 

be'tah 

Apollonia 

dp-pal-lo'rii-a 

Asnapper 
Asochis 

as-ndp'per 

Balak 

Beten 

bl'ten 

Apollos 

a-pol'los 

Balamo 

bdl'a-wio 

Bethabara 

bith-db'a-rah 

Apollyon 

a-pol'yon 

ap-pa'tm  or  dp'pa-im 

Aspatha 

ds'pa-thah 

Balanus 

bdl'a-nus 

Bethanath 

beUt'a-iiath 

Appaim 

Aspharasua 

Balthasar 

bal-tha'sar 

Bethanoth 

betli'a-noth 

Apphia 

af'i-ah  or  df-fi'ah 

Asriel 

ds're-el 

Bamoth 

ba'moth 

Bethany 

beth'a-ni 

Apphus 

dffus 

AssaHmotb. 

as-sdl'i-moth 

Banaiaa 

ban-a-l'as 

Betharabah 

beth-dr'a-bah 

Appii  Forum 

dp'pi-i-fo'rum 

Assanias 

ds-sa~nlfas 

Bani 

ba'ni 

Betharam 

beth'a-ram 

Aquila 

dk'tjuil-lah  or  dk-quil'lah 

Assideans 

ds-sirde'an3 

Banuaa 

bdn'ii-as 

Betharbel 

belh-ar'bel 

Ara 

a'rah 

Assir 

Barabbaa 

ba-rdb'bas 

Betliaven 

beth-a'ven 

Arab 

B'rab 

Assos 

as1  sos 

Barachel 

bdr'a-kel 

Bethazmaveth 

beth-di'ma-veth 

Arabah 

dr'ra-bah 

Assyria 

ds-sir'i-a 

Barachiah 

bdr-u-kl'ah 

Bethbaalmeon 

beth-bd1  al-me'  on 

Arnbattine 

dr-ra-bdt'z^ne 

Astarte 

as-tar'te 

Barak 

bd'rak 

Bethbarah 

bith-ba'rah 

Asuppim 

a-sup'pim 
a-sin'kr'i-tus 

Barcenor 

bdr-ce'nor 

Bethbasi 

beth'ba-si 

Arad 

Asyncritua 

Barhumitea 

bdr-hu'mites 

Bethbirei 

beth-bir'e-i 

Aradite 

d'rad-ite 

Atad 

a'tad 

Bariah 

ba-ri'aJi 

Bethdagon 

beth-dd'gon 

A  rah 

Atargatis 

a-tar'ga-tis 

Barjesus 

bdr-jc'sus 

Bethdiblathaim 

btth-dib-la-thd'im 

Aram 

a'rdm 

Ataroth 

dt'a-roth 

Barjonah 

bdr-jo'nah 

Bethel 

bith'el 

Aramitesa 

a^rdm-T'tes 

Athack 

a'tlialc 

Barodis 

ba^ro'dis 

Bethemek 

betk-e'mek 

dr'a^rat 

Athaiah 

dth-a-i'ah 

Barsabaa 

bdr'sa-bas 

Bethesda 

(  bith-es'dah  or  be-thes'- 

Araunah 

a-ram'nah 

Athahah 

dtk-a-li'ah 

Bartacus 

bdr'ta-kus 

\      dah 

Arbah 

dr'bah 

Atharias 

ath-a-rl'as 

Bartholomew 

bdr-tlwl' o^meio 

Bethezel 

beth-e'zel 

Arbathite 

dr'bath-ite 

Athens 

dth'ens 

Bartimeua 

(  bdr-ti^ni'us  or  bdr 

Bethgader 

beth-g&'dcr 

Arbattis 

dr-bdt'tis 

Athenobiua 

dth-e-no'bi<is 

\      tim'e-us 

betlL-ga'mul 

Arbite 

Atblai 

dth'W 

Baruch 

Bethhaccenm 

beth-hdk'ce-rim 

Arbonai 

dr-bo'na-i 

Attai 

dt'ta 

Barzillai 

bdr-zil'la-i 

Bethharan 

beth-ha'ran 

Archelaua 

dr-ki-Wus 

Attaliah 

dt-ta-li'ah 

Bascama 

bds'ka-ma 

Bethhoglah 

beth-hog'lah 
beth-ho'ron 

Archestratua 

Ur-krs'tra-tUS 

Attharatea 

at-thdr'a-tes 

Bashan 

ba'slian 

Bethhoron 

Archeviles 

dr'ke-vites 

Augia 

au'g-i-a 

Bashemath 

bdsh'e-inath 

Bethjesimoth 

beth-)es'  si-moth 

Archi 

dr'ki 

Augustus 

au-gus'tu3 

bds'math 

Bethlebaoth 

bMi'-li-b'a-oth 

Archiataroth 

dr-ki-at'a-roth 

Auranitis 

au-ra-nl'tis 

Bastai 

bds'ta-i 

Bethlehem 

beth'le-hem 

Archippus 

dr-kip'pus 

Auranua 

au-ru'nus 

Batane 

bat'a-ne 

Bethlomon 

beth-lb'mon 

Archites 

dr'kitcs 

Auteus 

au-tl'us  or  au'te-vs 

Bathaloth 

bath'a-loth 

Bethmaacah 

bttlb-ma'a-kah 

Anturua 

drk-tn'rus 

Ava 

a'vah 

Bathrabbim 

bdtli-rdb'bim 

Bethmarcaboth 

bHh-mdr'ka-both 

Areli 

a-re'li 

Avaran 

dv'a-ran 

Bathshebah 

j  bdth-shg'bah  or  bdth'- 

Bethmeon 

bHh-mc'on 

Arelitea 

a-rc'Utes 

Aven 

a'ven. 

}      she-bah 

Bethnimrah 

beth-nim'rah 

Areopagite 

[  dr-c-ap' a-gitc  or  a-rt>- 

Avims 

d'oinis 

Bathshua 

bdth'shu-a 

Bethoron 

beths'ron 

(      op'a-gite 

Avith 

d'vith 

Bavai 

bdv'a-i  or  ba-va'i 

Bethpalet 

bith-pa'let 

Areopagus 

j  dr-e-op' a-gus  or  fl-re 

Azaelns 

dz-a-c'lus 

Bealiah 

be-a-ll'ali 

Bethpazzer 

beth-pdz'zer 

\         Op'o-gUS 

Azaliah 

di-a-Wah 

Bealoth 

be-a'loth  or  bl'a-loth 

Bethpeor 

beth-pl'or 

Ares 

Azaphion 

a-ia'phi-on 

Bean 

Bethphage 

beth-fa'ge  or  beth'fage 
bith-fe'Ut  or  beth'fe-let 

Aretaa 

Azara 

Bebai 

beb'a-i 

Bethphelet 

Argob 

dr'  trob 

Azareel 

di-a-rS'el  or  a-ia're-el 

Becher 

bS'ker 

Bethrabah 

(  bith-ra'bah  or  bith'ra- 

Aridai 

Azariah 

dz-a-rl'ah 

Bechorath 

be-ko'rath 

|      bah 

Ariclatha 

a-rid'a-thah 

Azariaa 

di-a-rl'as 

Bechtileth 

bek'ti-leth 

Bethrehob 

J  beth-ri'hob  or  beth're- 

Arieh 

a-rVeh 

Azaz 

Bedaiali 

bed-a-Vah 

\      hob 

Ariel 

d'ri-el 

Azazel 

a-zd'zel 

Bedad 

bl'dad 

Bethrapha 

bcth'ra-fa  or  beth-ra'fa 

Arirnathea 

dr''i-ma-the~'ah 

Azaziah 

dz-a-zi'ah 

Bedan 

bS'dan 

Bethsaida 

(  beth-sd'dah  or  beth~s&''i- 

Arioch 

d'ri-ok 

Azbazareth 

dz-bdz'a-reth 

Beeliada 

be-el-V  a-dah 

\      da 

Arisai 

a-ris'a-i 

Azekah 

a-ie'kah 

Beelsarua 

be-el'sa-rus 

Bethshean 

bUh-shS'an 

Aristarchua 

ar-is-tdr'kus 

Azem 

a'lem 

Beeltethmus 

be-cl-Uth' mus 

Bethshemesh 

J  beth-she'mcsh  or  beth'- 

Aristobulua 

j  ar-is-to-bu'lus  or  ar-is 

Azephurith 

dz-ze-fu'rith 

Beelzebub 

be-el'ze-bub 

\      she-7n.esh 

\      tob'u-lus 

Azetas 

Beer 

bS'er 

Bethshemite 

beth'she-mite 

Armageddon 

itwna-ged'don 

Azgad 

dz'gad 

Beera 

be-S'rah 

Bethshittah 

beth-shit'tah 

Armenia 

dr-mt'ni-a 

Aziel 

a'ziel 

Beerelim 

be-er'e-lim  or  be-er-i'lim 

Bethsimos 

I  beth-si'mos  or  beth's'i- 

Armishadai 

ar-mi-shdd'a-i 

Aziza 

Beeri 

be-i'rl 

Arrnoni 

Azmaveth 

dl'ma-vcth 

Beerlahairol 

1  bl< er4a-he'Tt>y  or  bl'cr- 

Bethsura 

beth-sil'ra 

Arnepher 

Hr-nl'fer  or  dr'ne-fer 

Azor 

U'zor 

[      la-ha'i-Toy 

Bethtappua 

beth-tdo'pu-ah 

Arodi 

a-ro'dl  or  dr'o-di 

Azotua 

a-zd'tus 

Beeroth 

be-G'roth 

Bethuel 

beth-y.'cl  or  bc-thil'el 

Aroer 

a^rB'er 

Azriel 

dz'ri-el 

Beersheba 

j  bi'er-shl'bah  or  be-er'- 

Bethul 

bfthul 

Arphaxad 

itr-fdx'ad 

Azrikam 

az-rVkam  or  dz'r'i-kam 

j      she-bah 

Bethulia 

bith-if-Wa 

Arsacea 

iir'sa-ces 

Azubah 

az-T^'bah  or  a-zil'bah 

Beeshterah 

be-esh'tc-rah 

Betolius 

be-to'li-us 

Fa 

te,  fdr,  bat.— 

Mite,  help  —  Pine,  marine. 

—  JV5(e THine 

ignite.  —  g  aa  j ;  ch  aa  s 

h. 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE    PROPER   NAMES. 

1 

1 

Botomeslliain 

brt-o-mcs'tharn 

Charaathalar 

kar-a-dth'a-lar 

Eglah 

ig'lah 

Betunim 

bet'o-nim 

Characa 

kar'a-ka 

D. 

Eglaim 

ig4a'im  or  ig'td-im 
i'hi 

Ben  lull 

bn'lah  or  bc-y.'lah 

Charashim 

kdr'a-shim 

Ehi 

Bezai 

bfzai 

Charea 

kd'rc-a 

Ekrebel 

tk're-bel 

Bezalee) 

biz-a-Wel  or  bez-dl'eel 

Cbarran 

Dabareh 

ddb'a^reh 

Ekron 

S'kron  or  ik'ron 

Bezek 

bl'zck 

Cbaseba 

kds'e-ba 

Dabbasheth 

ddb'ba-sheth 

Ekronites 

ik'ron-ites 
el-a'duh  or  el'a^dah 
t'lah 
g'lam-ites 

Biataa 

bl'a-tas 

Cliebar 

kf'bar 

Daberath 

ddb'c-ratli 

Eladah 

Bicliri 

bik'rl 

Cliederlaomer 

krd-cr-la-6'mer 

Dabria 

da'bri-a 

Elah 

Higthana 

big'Uia-ma 

Chelal 

ke'lal 

Dacobi 

da-co'bi 

Elamitea 

Bigvai 

b'if'e-am 

Chelcias 

keVshi-as  or  kel'ci-as 

Daddeus 

dad-de~'us 

Elasah 

tUa'sah  or  il'a-nah 

Bileam 

Chelleh 

kel'leh 

Dagon 

d&'sron 

Elbethel 

eUHk'cl 

Bilgai 

ttt-en'i 

Clielubai 

ke-hVbd 

Daisan 

da'xan 

Elcia 

il'ci-a 

Binea 

bb/e-a 

Chelubar 

ke-lu'bar 

Dalaiah 

ddl-a-Vah 

Eldaah 

el-d&'ak  or  el'da-ah 

Binnni 

Cliemarims 

kem'  a-^rims 

Dalilah 

ddVi-lah 

Elead 

g'le-ad 

Birzavith 

bir-za'vithor  bir'za-vith 

Cbemosh 

kS'mosh 

Dahnanutha 

ddl^nia-nu' tfiah 

Elealeh 

el-e-a'leh  or  e-Ua'lrh 

Hithiah 

bith-i'ah 

Cbenaanah 

ke-na'a-nah 

Dalmatia 

diil-ind'sKi-a 

Eleasah 

il-e-a'sah  or  e-Wa-sah, 

Bithron 

bith'ron 

Chenani 

khi'a-ni 

Dalphon 

dttl'fon 

Eleazar 

el-c-u'zar  or  c-le-a'zai 

Bithynia 

bi-thin'z-a 

Chenaniah 

ken-a-nVah 

Damaris 

ddm/a-ris 

Eleazurus 

e-le-a~zu'rus 

Bizjotliiah 

biz-jn-tht'ah 

Chepharhaam- 

|  kS'far-lta-dm'o^na 

Damascenes 

ddm<i-seens' 

Elelohe 

H-H'o-he  or  iUc-Whe 

Bizjothjah 

bh-joth'jak 

monai 

Damascus 

(  da-mds'kiLs  or  da^mds'- 

Eleph 

e'lef 

Boanerges 

Chephirah 

kef-l'rah 

Eleutherus 

e-leu'the^rus 

Boaz 

bS'az 

Cheran 

kg' ran 

Danites 

ddn'iles 

Eleuzai 

el-cu-zd'i 

Bocheru 

bolc'cr-ru 

Cbereas 

kc're-as 

Danjaan 

dan-ja'an 

Elhaynan 

el-ha'nan 

Bochim 

bo'ltim 

Cberethims 

ker'cth-ims 

Danobrath 

ddn'o-brath 

Eli 

I'll 

Bosor 

bd'zor 

Cherethites 

kcr1 'ctlz-itea 

Dara 

da' rah 

Eliab 

t-Wab 

Bozez 

Cherith 

ke'rith 

Daida 

ddr'dah 

Eliada 

c-17'a-dah 

Bozrah 

boz'rah 

Cherub  (a  city) 

kl'rub 

Darian 

da'ri-an 

Eliadun 

e-ll'a-dun 

Brigandine 

brig'an-dine 

Cherub  (a  spirit 

cher'nb 

Darius 

da-Ti'us 

Eliah 

e-ll'ah 

Bukki 

bulc'ki 

Cherubim 

cker'u-bim 

Darkon 

ddr'kon 

Eliahba 

e-ll'aii-bah 

Bui 

bul  (as  dull) 

Chesalon 

kcs'a-lon 

Dathan 

da'than 

Elmka 

e-tt'a-kah 

Bunah 

Chesed 

ke'sed 

Dathemah 

ddth'e-mah 

Eliakim 

Bnnni 

bnn'nl 

Chesulloth 

ke-sul'loth 

Debir 

de'bcr 

Eliali 

e-Wa-li 

bii'zi 

Chezib 

ke'zib 

Deborah 

de'bo-rah  or  deb'o-rah 

e-lt'am 

Buzite 

buz'ite 

Chidon 

kz'don 

Decapoli 

de-kdp'o-li 

Elias 

e-ll'as 

Chileab 

kil'e-ab 

Decapolis 

dc-kdp'o-lis 

Eliasaph 

c~U'a-saf 

Chilion 

kW'i-on  or  ki-ll'on 

Dedan 

di'dan 

Eliasliib 

e-ll'a-ahib 

Chilrnad 

kil'viad 

Dedanim 

ded-d'nim  or  ded'a-nim 

Eliasis 

e-ll'a-sis 

c. 

Chimham 

kim'ham 

Dehavites 

(  de'ha-vites  or  de-ha'- 

Eliathah 

e-li'a-tliah 

Chinnereth 

kin'er-eth 

\      vites 

Eliazar 

e-li-a'zar 

Chios 

ki'os 

Dekar 

de'kar 

Elidad 

e-li'dad 

Cabul 

ka'bui 

Chisleu 

kis'lu 

Delaiah 

de-la-l'ah 

Eliel 

I'li-el 

Cades 

kd'des 

Chislon 

kis'lon 

Delilah 

dH'i-lah 

Elienai 

Osar 

cS'zar 

Chisloth 

kis'loth 

Demas 

de'mas 

Eliezer 

e-li-e'zer 

Caiaphas 

ku'a-fas 

Chisloth  Tabor 

ki.s'lotk  tS'bor 

Demetrius 

de-me'tr'i-us 

Elihoreph 

el-e-ho'ref 

kain 

Chittim 

chit.'tim  or  kit'tim 

Derbe 

der'be 

Elihu 

e-ll'hu 

Cainan 

k&'nan  or  kaA'nan 

Chiun 

kl'un 

Deuel 

dc--u'cl  or  de-u'el 

Elijah 

e-Wjuh 

e-ll'kah  or  il'i-kah 

Cairites 

kai'rites 

Chloe 

klo'e 

Deuteronomy 

dcu-ter-on' o-m'i 

Elika 

Calah 

ka'lah 

Chorashan 

ko-ra'shan 

Diana 

dl-a'nah 

Elimelech 

e-lim'e-lek 

Calamolalus 

kal-a-mol'  a-lus 

Cliorazin 

ko^raVzin 

Diblaim 

dib-la'im  or  dib'la-im 

Elim 

e'lim 

Calamus 

kAVa-^nus 

Chosameus 

kos-a-ml'us 

Diblath 

dib'lath 

Elioenai 

el-i-Cnd-i  or  c~le3'nll4 

Calcol 

kal'kol 

Chozeba 

ko-ze'bah 

Dibon 

Elionas 

e-li-o'nas 

Caldees 

kdl-decz' 

Chronicles 

kron'i-kles 

Dibri 

dib'rl 

Eliphal 

el'i-fal 

Caleb 

ka'lcb 

Chrysolite 

kris'o-lite 

Dibzahab 

dib'za-hab 

Eliphaleh 

e-lifa-leh 

Calitas 

kiil'i-tas 

Chrysoprasus 

Icrison'ra-SUS 

Didrachrn 

dl'dram 

Eliphalet 

e-lifa-let 

Calneh 

kdl'neh 

Chub 

kub 

Didymus 

did'i-mus 

Eliphaz 

el'li-faz  or  e4l'faz 

Calvary 

kal'va-rt 

Clnisa 

ku'sah 

Dilean 

dl'lc-an  or  dil'c-an 

Elisaius 

il-z'-sm'us 

Cambyses 

Camon 

kam-bi'sez 

Chushan  Risha- 
thaim 

i  kush'an  rish-a-Llid'im 

Dimon 
Dimonah 

di'mon 
dl-mo'nah 

Eliseus 
Elisha 

il-i-sfus 
e-li'shah 

Cana 

ka'nah 

Cilicia 

cil-ish'-i-a 

Dinaites 

dVna-itea 

Elishama 

e-lisk'a-mah 

Canaan 

ka'nan 

Cinnereth 

cin'ner-eth 

Dinliabah 

din-ha'boh 

Elishaphat 

c-l'ish' a-fal 

Canaanites 

(  ka'nan-itcs  or  kdn'an- 

Cirama 

cir'a-ma 

Dionysius 

thj-it-nish  'i^is 

Elisheba 

e-lisli' e-bah 

j      itcs 

Cisai 

cis'sa-i 

Diotrephes 

f  di-ot'rc-fez  or  di-ot-^rS' 

Elishua 

el-i-shfi' ah 

Canaanitish 

kd-nan-z'tish 

Citherus 

ath'c-rus 

\     fez 

Elisimus 

e-lis'i^mus 

Candace 

kan-da'ce  or  kdn'da-ce 

Clauda 

klaic'dah 

Dishan 

dVshan 

Elm 

c-li'y. 

Canneh 

kdn'nch 

Claudia 

klaw'di-a 

Dizahab 

diz'  za-hab 

Eliud 

Canticles 

kdn'fi-kcla 

Claudius 

klaw'di-us 

Dodai 

do-da'i  or  dod'Q.-i 

Elizaphan 

e-Lz'a-fan 

Capernaum 

Cleasa 

Dodanim 

do-da'nim  or  dod'a-nim 

Elizur 

e-ll'zur 

Capharsalama 

kiif-ar-sdl'a-mah 

Clement 

klc'zncnt  or  klem'ent 

Dodavah 

do-d&'vah  or  dod'a-vah 

Elkanah 

el-ka'nah  or  el'ka-nah 

Caplienatlia 

ka-fen'a-lha 

Cleophas 

kle'o-fas 

Dodo 

dO 'do 

Elkoshite 

el'koshite 

Caphira 

ka-fVrah 

Cloe 

klo'e 

Doeg 

dd'eg 

Ellasar 

U-la'sar  or  H'la  sar 

Caplitor 

kdftor 

Cnidus 

nl'dus 

Dophkah 

dof'kah 

Elmodam 

el-mo'dam  or  el'mo-dam 

Caphtorim 

kifto-rim 

Colhozeh 

kol-ho'zeh 

Dorcas 

dor'kas 

Elnaam 

el'na-am 

Cappadocia 

kap-pa-dd'sh'i-a 

Collius 

kol'li-us 

Dorymenes 

do-rim'e-ncs 

Elnathan 

el-ua'than  or  il'na-than 

Carabasion 

hi  r-a-ba'zi-on 

Colusse 

ko-los'se 

Dositheus 

do-si-thf  us 

Eoi 

il'o-hl 

Carbuncle 

kdr'bun-kel 

ko-losh'i-ans 

Dothaim 

do-tha'im  or  do'tka-im 

Elon 

S'lon 

Carchamis 

Itdr'ka-mU 

Conaniah 

ko-na-nl'ah 

Dothan 

do' than 

Elon  Bethhanan 

c~'lon  bi'th'ha-natt 

Carcheinish 

kdr'ke-mish 

Coniah 

ko-in'ah 

Drachma 

drdh'mah 

Elonites 

I'hn-ites 

Careah 

ka-ri'ah 

Corbe 

kor'bc 

Drusilla 

drv-sil'lah 

Eloth 

e'loth 

Carka9 

kdr'kas 

Core 

Icd're 

Dumah 

du'mah 

Elpaal 

il-pu'al  or  il'pa-al 
il-pa'let  or  rV pa-let 

Carmel 

kdr'md 

Coos 

ko'os 

Dura 

Elpalet 

Carmelite 

kdr'mcl-ite 

Corinth 

ko'rlnth  or  kor'inth 

Elparan 

it-pa'ran  or  el'pa-ran 

Carmelitess 

kdr'mel-i-tcss 

Corinthians 

Ica-rni/k'i-ans 

Eltekeh 

il-le'kch  or  iHe-keh 

Carmi 

kdr'ml 

Cornelius 

kor-nl'li-us 

Eltekon 

el'te-kon 

Car>">.im 

kdr'na-im 

Cosam 

ko'zam 

E. 

Eltolad 

el-10'lad  or  el'to-lad 

Csrshena 

kar-shS'na 

Cozbi 

koz'b'i  or  koz'bi 

Elul 

I'lul 

Casiphia 

j  kdssi-fl'ah  or  ka-sifi- 

Crescens 

krcs'cens 

Eluzai 

e-lu'za-i 

}      ah 

Crete 

krlte 

Eanas 

J'/MIO* 

Elymais 

cl-i-ma'is 

Carinim 

kds-lil'im 

Cretes 

krltes 

Ebal 

?  bal 

Elymas 

il'i-mas  or  e-ll'mas 

I    C'issia 

kdsh'i-a 

Cretians 

krl'shi-ans 

Ebed  Melech 

I  S'bcd  ml'lek  or  e-bed'- 

Elzabad 

H'za-bad 

Cdlhsath 

ka-lhil'alh 

Crispus 

kris'pus 

Elzaphan 

el-z&'fan  or  el'za-fan 

Cedron 

cc'drun  or  kfdron 

Cubit 

ku'bit 

Ebenezer 

eb-en-l'zer 

Emalcuel 

e-mal-kn'cl 

Ceilan 

cc'hm  or  ci'lan 

Cush 

kush 

Eber 

S'ber 

Emanuel 

e-mdn'iz-el 

Celemia 

ce-le-mVa 

Cushan  Risha- 

1  kush'an  rish~a-thd.rim  or 

Ebiasaph 

e-bi'a-saf 

Emims 

I'mims 

Ccnchrea 

cen-krl'ak 

I      ku'shan  rislz-a-tha'im 

Ebropah 

cb-ro'nak  or  e-bro'nah 

Emmaus 

em-m&'us  or  (m'ma-V3 

Cendebeus 

cen-dc-bS'us 

Cushi 

kush'i 

Ecanus 

e-ka'nus 

Emmor 

im'mor 

Cephas 

cl'fcu, 

Cuthah 

knth'ah 

Ecbatana 

ek-bdt'a-na 

Enam 

S'nam 

Cesarea 

ces-a-re'ah 

Cutheans 

ku'the-ans 

Ecclesiastes 

ek-klc-ze-as'tes 

Eneas 

e-nl'as  or  I'ne-as 

Chadias 

kd'di-as 

Cyprus 

a/prus 

Ecclesiasticus 

e.k-klc-ze-ds'ti-ku3 

Eneglaim 

in-cg-lB'im 

Chalcedony 

kdV  ce.-do-ny 

Cyrene 

cy^rl'ne 

Edar 

I'dar 

EneinessdV 

Cltalcol 

kal'kol 

Cvrenius 

Eden 

t'dcn 

Enenias 

e-nCrii-as 

Cbaldea 

kaL-de'ah 

Cyrus 

cy'rus 

Edias 

S'dt-as 

Engannim 

en-gdn'nim 

Chamelion 

ka-ml'tt-on 

Edom 

I'dom 

Engedi 

en-gfdl  or  en'ge-dl 

Cbanes 

kS'nez 

Edomites 

S'dom-ites 

Enhaddah 

m-hdd'dah 

Cbannuneas 

kan-nu-nS'as 

Edrei 

ed're-i 

Enhakkore 

en-hdk'ko-rc 

Fd 

te,fdr,  bat.  — Mite,  help Pine,  marine. 
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Enhazor 

en-k&'zor 

Gabbatha 

gdb'ba-thah 

Gittites 

git'tites 

Hareph 

M'ref 

Enmishpat 

en misk'pat 

Gabnas 

ga'bri-as 

Gizonite 

gVzo-nite 

Hareth 

ha'reth 

Enoch 

g'nok 

Gabriel 

ga'bri-el 

Gnidus 

Harhaiah 

hiir-ka-J'ah 

Enrimmon 

en-rim' mm 

Gadara 

gdd'a^ra 

Goath 

gd'atk 

Harhata 

hdr-ka'tak  or  hdr'ha-tah 

Eurogel 

in-rb' itel 
I  hi-she'mesh  or  in'she- 

Gadarenes 

gdd-a^rcens' 

Golan 

Harim 

ha'rim 

Enshemesh 

Gaddes 

gdd'des 

Golgotha 

gol'gotk-ah 

Harnepher 

hdr-nl'fer  or  hdr'ne-fcr 

Gaddi 

gdd'dy 

Goliah 

go-ll'ah 

Harod 

naV*i 

Entappuah 

en-tdp' pu-ah 

Gaddiel 

gdd'd'i-el 

Gomer 

gS'mer 

Haroeh 

hdr'o-ek 

Epaphras 

ep'a-fras 

Gadi 

ga'dl 

Gomorrah 

go-morWah 

ha'ro-rite 

l>p:i|ihroditU3 

C-ptlf  ro-dl'tUS 

Gadites 

gdd'ites 

Gopher 

go'fer 

Harosheth 

hdr'osketh 

Epenetus 

c-pe-ne~'tusore-p&nfe-tus 

Gaius 

gd'yus 
gdl'a-dad 

Goshen 

gS'shen 

Harsha 

hdr'shak 

Ephah 

e'fah 

Galadad 

Gothoniel 

go-thon'i-el 

Harum 

ha'rum 

Epliai 

c'fa 

Galal 

ga'lal 

Gozan 

gB'zan. 

Harumaph 

ha-ru'maf 

Ephes  Dainmim 

!'fr.i  dam'rmm 

Galatia 

ga-Wsh'i-a 

Grecia 

gre'sh'i-a 

Haruphite 

ha-ru'Jite 

Ephesians 

e-fS'zh'i-ans 

Galbanum 

gdl'ba-num 

grlece 

Haruz 

Ephesus 

iffe-sus 

Galeed 

gdVe-ed 

Gudgodah 

gad'  go-dah 

Hasadiah 

hdz-a-di'ah 

Eplilal 

ef'lal 

Galgala 

gdVga-la 
gdUi-Wans 

Guni 

gu'nl 

Hasenuah 

hdz-e-nu'ah 

Ephnd 

e'fod 

Galileans 

Gunites 

gu'nites 

Hashabiah 

hdsku-bV  ah 

Ephphatha 

effu-thah 

Galilee 

gdl'l'i-lee 

Gurbaal 

gur-ba'al 

Hasliabnah 

hdnk-db'nak 

Ephraim 

efra-iiit  or  S'fra-im 

Gallio 

gdVli-o 

Hashabniah 

hdsh-ab-rii' ah 

Ephraimites 

e'fra-im-ites 

Gainael 

gdm'a-el 

Hashbadana 

kdsh-bdd'a-nah 

Ephratah 

ef'ra-tuh 

Gamaliel 

ga-^m&'le-el 

Hashem 

kd'skem 

Ephrath 

(froth 

Gammadims 

gam1  ma-dims 

H. 

Hashmonah 

hdsk-^mB'nah 

Ephrathitea 

ef'ratk-ites 

ga'mul 

Hashub 

kdsk'ub 

Ephron 

e'fi-on 

Gareb 

Hashubah 

hash  u'bah 

Epicureans 

cp-r-kn'ri-ans 

Garizim 

gdr't-zim 

Haahashtabi 

hd.-a~hdsh(tarrl 

Hashum 

Eran 

e'ran 

Gastnnu 

gdsh'mew 

Habaiah 

ha-ba'yah 

hdb'a-kuk  or  ka~bdkfuk 

Hashupha 

ka-slm'fah 

Eranites 

e'rdn-ites 

Gatam 

ga'tam 

Habakkuk 

Hassenaah 

Itas-se-nd'ah 

Erastus 

e-rds'tas 

Gathhepher 

gdth-ke'fer 

Habaziniah 

hab-a-ii-nV  ah 

H:isupha 

has-u'fak  or  ha-su'fak 

Erech 

e'rr.k 

Gathrimmon 

gdth-rim'mon 

Habergeon 

ha-ber' ge-on 

Hatach 

ha'tak 

Esaias 

ez-zd'yas  or  e-z&'yas 

Gaza 

Habor 

ha'bor 

Hathath 

hu'thath 

Ksar  Iladdon 

e'sar  kdd'don 

Gazabar 

Hachaliah 

hdk-a-Wah 

Hatita 

hdt'i-tah 

Esau 

g'saw 

Gazara 

ga-zWra 

Hachelah 

hdk'e-lah. 

Hattaavah 

kat.-ta1  a-vah 

Esdreloa 

es-dre'lon 

Gazathites 

ga'zatk-ites 

Hachmoni 

hak-md'ni  or  hdh'mo-ni 

Hattipha 

kdt'ti-fak  or  hat-tl'fah 

Gazera 

Hadad 

ha' dad 

Hauran 

Esebriaa 

e-se'bri-as 

Gazez 

gd'zez 

Hadadezer 

hdd-ad-e'zer 

Havilah 

hdv'i-lah 

Esek 

S'aek 

Gazites 

gdz'ites 

Hadad  Rimmon 

ha' dad  rim'mon 

Havoth  Jair 

ka'voth  jd'ir 

Eshbaal 

esk-ba'al  or  esk'ba-al 

Gazzara 

gdz'zam 

Hadar 

kd-Ja-el  or  lia-zd'el 

Esbcol 

esh'kol 

Gebal 

ge'bal 

Hadarezer 

hdd-a-rS'zer 

Hazaiah 

Ita-zdhjah 

Eshean 

ish'e-an  or  e'she-an 

Gcber 

Hadashah 

i  had-a's/iah  or  hdd'a- 

Hazar  Hatticon 

ka'zar  hdt'ti-kon 

Eshkalon 

esh'ka-lon 

Gebim 

ge'bim 

\      shah 

Hazaroth 

ha-za'ruth 

Eshtaol 

esk'ta-ol 

Gedaliah 

ged-a-Wah 

Hadassah 

ha-dd^'sah 

Hazel  Elponi 

ha'iel  cl-po'ni 

Eshtaulitea 

esk'taw-lites 

Geder 

ge'der 

Hadattah 

ha-dat'tah 

Hazerim 

haz-e'rim  or  ha-zS'rim 

Eshteinoa 

Gfderah 

gc-de'rah 

Had  id 

ha' did 

Hazeroth 

kaz-e'roth  or  ha-ze'roth 

Eshtemoth 

esh1  tc-wioth 

Gederathite 

ge-de'ratli-ite 

Hadlai 

hdd'la-i 

Hazezou 

hdz'e-zon 

Esli 

es'li 

Gederite 

ged'e-rite 

Hadoram 

ha-do'ram 

Haziel 

Esmachiah 

es-ma-kl'ak 

Gederuth 

ge-de'rath 

Hadrach 

hd'drak 

Hazor 

Esora 

e-so'ra 

Gederothaim 

ge-der-oth-d'im 

Hagab 

h&'gab 

Hazubah 

kdz'u-bah 

Esrom 

Gehazi 

Hagabah 

haa'a-bah 

Heber 

Essenes 

es-seens1  or  essS'nes 

Geliloth 

gel'i-loth 

Hagai 

hdu'a-i 

Heberitea 

he'ber-ites 

Estliaol 

Gemalli 

gc-mdl'li 

Hagar ' 

kw  gar 

Hebron 

he'bron 

Esther 

ghn-a-rVah 

Hagarenea 

j  kdg-a-reens'  or  ha-ga- 

Hebronitea 

hc'bron-ites 

Etarri 

e'tam 

Genesareth 

ge-nes' a-^reth 

\      reens' 

Hegai 

he-gd'i  or  keg'a-x 

Ethanim 

Genesis 

gen'e-sis 

Hagaritea 

Hege 

he'ge 

Ethbaal 

etk-ba'al  or  ith'ba-al 

Genezar 

ge-ne'zar 

Haggai 

kdg'ga-i 

Helah 

ke'lah 

Ether 

e'tker 

Genneus 

gen'ne-us  or  gen-ne'us 

Haggeri 

kdg'ge^rl 

Helchiah 

hH-ki'ah 

Ethiopia 

e-thi-B'pi-a 

Gentiles 

gen'tilcs 

Haggi 

kdg'gi 

Heldai 

hel'da-i 

Ethnan 

eth'nan 

Genu  bath 

gen'u-bath  orge'nu-batk 

Haggiah 

hdg-gl'ah 

Heleb 

hi'leb 

Euasibua 

Xt-ds'i-bus 

Gera 

Haggites 

hdg'gites 

Helekitea 

M'lck-ites 

Eubulus 

u-bu'his 

ger'asah 

Haggith 

kdg'gitk 

Heleph 

he'lcf 

Eunathan 

H'na-than 

Gergasenes 

ger-gaseens1 

Hai 

Helkai 

liil'ka-i 

Eunice 

xi-ni'se  or  ij-'nise 

Gergashi 

ger'ga-shl 

Hakkatan 

hdk'ka-tan 

Helkath  Hazzu- 

|  hel'kath  hdz'if^m 

Euodias 

xi-B'di-as 

Gergashites 

ger' ga-shites 

Hakkoz 

hdk'koz 

rim 

Euphrates 

y.-frd'tes 

Gerizim 

ger're-zim 

Hakupha 

kak-y,'fak  or  ha-kH'fak 

Helkias 

kel-kl'as 

Eupolemus 

li-pol'c-mus 

Gerroeans 

ger^rl'ans 

Halac 

ka'lalc 

Helon 

Kuruiiydon 

■u.-rok< 'le-doK 

Gerrinians 

ger'rin-i-ans 

Hali 

ha'il 

Heman 

hc'man 

Eutychus 

li'ti-kus 

Gershom 

ger'shom 

Hallelujah 

kaUie-lil'yah  or  -jah 

Hena 

he~' nah 

Eve 

eve 

Geshem 

gi'skem 

Halloesh 

hal-lo'csh 

Henadad 

Evi 

e'vl 

Geshuri 

gisk'u-ri 

Haman 

ha'man 

Henoch 

ke'nok 

1     Evil  Merodach 

e'vit  me^rG'dak 

Gesliurites 

gesh'u^ritea 

Hamath 

ka'math 

Hepher 

he'fer 

Exodus 

iz'o-dits 

Gether 

ge'tker 

Hamathite 

kdm'atk-ite 

Hepheritea 

he'fer-ites 

Ezar 

Gethulias 

geth-o-Was 

Hamath  Zobah 

hd'nmtk  zd'bak 

Hephzibah 

kefzi-bah 

Ezbai 

iz'ba-i 

Githsemane 

getk-sim1 'a-ne 

Hameleth 

kdm'e-letk 

Heres 

he'res 

Ezechias 

iz-e-kl'as 

Geuel 

ge-ii'cl 

Hamital 

kdm'i-tal 

Hermas 

kcr'mas 

Ezekias 

ez-e-ki'as  ■ 

ge-'zer 

Hammedatha 

hinu-ififd'a-tkah 

Hermes 

Ezeluel 

c-ze'ki-el 

Gezerites 

gi'zer-ites 

Hammelech 

kdm'me-lek 

Hennogenes 

hcr-mog'e-nes 

Ezel 

S'zel 

Giah 

Hammoleketh 

(  kdm-mo' le-keik  or  liam- 

Hernionitea 

ker'mon-ites 

Ezeriaa 

iz-e^rl'as 

Gibhah 

gib'bah 

\      mol'e-ketk 

Herod 

her'rod 

Ezias 

e-zVas 

Gibbethon 

gib'be-thon 

Hamonah 

hdm~o'nah  or  ham' o-nak 

Herodiana 

ke-ro'<fi-ans 

Ezion 

e-zVon  or  l'zi-on 

Gibea 

gib'e-ah 

Hamongog 

h&'mon-gog 

Herod  ias 

hc-ro'di-as 

Ezion  Geber 

e'zi-on  gl'ber 

Gibeath 

gib'e-atk 

Hamothdor 

ha'moth-dor 

Herod  ion 

he-rd'di-on 

Ezrahite 

ez'ra-kite 

Gibeon 

Hamuel 

ha-mu'cl 

Hesed 

kc'sed 

Ezriel 

ez'ri-el 

Gibeonitea 

gib1  e-on-ites 

Hamul 

he'mul 

Heshbon 

hish'bon 

Ezronites 

ez'ron-ites 

Giblitea 

gibWtcs 

Hamutal 

hd-mu'tal 

Hezeki 

hez'e-kl 

Giddalti 

gid-ddl'a 

Hanameel 

ha-ndm'e-el 

Hezekiah 

hei-e.-kVah 

Giddel 

gid'del 

Hanan 

hu'nan 

Hezion 

Gideon 

gid'e-on 

Hananeel 

(  ha-ndn'e-el  or  kin'nan- 

Hezir 

F. 

Gideoni 

gid-e-5'nl 

\      e-el 

Hezrai 

hiz'ra-i 

Gidora 

gl'dom 

Hanani 

ha-na'nl 

Hezron 

hez'ron 

Gier 

gl'er 

Hananiah 

kan-a-ni'ah 

Hezronitea 

kez'ron-ites 

Felix 

fe'lix 

Gihon 

Hanes 

ha'nez 

Hiddai 

hid'dS-i 

Festus 

fts'tas 

Gilalai 

gii-a-la'  or  gil'a-la 

Haniel 

ha'ni-al 

Hiddekel 

hid'de-kel 

Fortunatus 

for-tu^nd'tus 

Gilboa 

gil-bo'ah  or  gWbo-ah 

Hannathon 

kdn'na-tkon 

Hiel 

hVel 

Gilead 

gil'e-ad 

Hanniel 

hdn'ni-el 

Hierapolia 

iu-er^rdp'o-lis 

Gileadite 

giVe-ad-ite 

Hanoch 

ka'nok 

Hiereel 

hl-er'e-el 

Gilgal 

Hanochitea 

ka'nok-ites 

Hieremoth 

ki-er'  e-moth 

G. 

Giloh 

gVlo 

Hanun 

ka'nun 

Hierielua 

ki-er^ri-e'lus 

Gilonite 

gl'lo^niu 

Hapharaim 

kaf-a-ra'im 

Hiermaa 

hi-er'mo-s 

Gimzo 

Hara 

ha' rah 

Higgaion 

kig-g&'yon 

Gaal 

ga'al 

Ginath 

gl'nath 

Haradah 

kdr'a-dah 

Hilen 

hlVen 

Gaash 

gd'ash 

Ginnetho 

gin'ne-tho 

Haraiah 

hdr-a-l'ah 

Hilkiah 

hil-kl'ah 

Gaha 

gS'ba 

Girgashitea 

gir'  ga-shites 
gir'ga-site 

Hararite 

ha'raMte 

Hirah 

hVrah 

Gabael 

gib'a-el 

Girgasite 

Harbonah 

(  hdr-bO'nak  or  hdr'bo- 

Hiram 

kl'ram 

Gabbai 

gdb'bd  or  gab'ba-i 

Gittaim 

git-ta'im  or  git'ta-im 

\      nah 

Hircanus 

kir-ka'nns 

. 
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Hittto 

kH'tites 

[suites 

is'u-itrs 

Jasii'l 

:r,     ,  ■■; 

Jfsli.'r 

jl'sher 

hTnlfs 

Ithai 

Jason 

)■:    .,  „ 

Jcsliimon 

jeih't-mon 

llizkijali 

hi  -kl'jah 

Uhamar 

Jenhislini 

Hobab 

hi  'bub 

Ithiel 

itk'i-d 

Jasnbua 

J"    "  '"" 

Jeshohaiah 

je.-ii-ii-li.i-i'ah 

[Iodaiah 

hod-al'ah 

It  h  ream 

ilk're-am 

Jathniel 

jAM.Ct-d 

Jesbua 

jeMu-ak 

Hodaviah 

hod-a  vV ah 

Itbrites 

itk'ritcs 

Jattir 

jat'trr 

J.-shui 

je.ih'u-i 

Hodeval) 

lio-de'oah 

Ittuh  Kazin 

it' tali  ka'iin 

Javan 

jWvan 

Jeshurun 

Hodiah 

lio-di'ah 

Ittai 

it'ta-i 

Jazer 

ja'zcr 

Jeaiab 

Hodijah 

ho-dl'jah 

Iturea 

it-u-rc'ah 

Jaziel 

ja'li-H 

Jesimiel 

j^-l,„',nf-d 

llog'lall 

lvab 

j-td't'e"ra 

jes'se 

Hofolfernes 

tzehar 

iz'e-har 

Jeaten.. 

Jesua 

jes'n-a 

hB'lon 

Izhar 

iz'har 

Jeberecbiah 

jcb-cr-re-lci'ah 

Jesui 

jes'xi-i                                i 

Homam 

hO'iuam 

Izliarite 

iz'lmr-itc 

Jubua 

jc'bas 

Jesus 

jB'sus                                 , 

Hophni 

hofni 

Izrahiah 

ii-ra-hl'ah 

Jebusi 

Jetber 

je'Uier 

Hophra 

Izrahite 

iz'ra-hite 

Jebusitea 

jeb' a-sites 

Jethlab 

jeth'lah 
jethro 

Horam 

Izraiah 

iz^ra-i'all 

Jecamiah 

Jethro 

Horhagidead 

har-ra-gid' gad 

Izreel 

iz'rc-el 

Jecoliah 

jik-o-li'ah 

Jetur 

jc'tur 

llari 

llB'rl 

Izritea 

iz'rites 

Jeconiah 

JeuH 

je'u-el 

Horima 

Jedaiah 

je-dd'yali 

Jeusli 

je'a.,h 

llorites 

Writes 

Jediael 

jed-i-'a'd 

Jeuz 

jC'uz 

llonmaim 

kor-o-na'im 

Jedidiah 

'jid-i-dVah 

Jezaniah 

jez-a-ni'ak 

Horoniteg 

hor'ro-nites 

J. 

Jediel 

jrd'i-rt  or  je'di-el 

Jezebel 

jez'c-bd 

Hosah 

hd'aak 

Jeduthun 

)  jed-n'thuii  or  jed'u- 

JezeLus 

je-ze'lus 

Hosannali 

ho-zdn'nah 

\      than 

Jezer 

je'zcr 

Hosea 

ho-ze'ah 

Jaakan 

j&'a-kan 

Jeezer 

je-e'zer 

Jezerites 

je'zer-ites 

Hoshaiah 

hosli-a-i'ah 

Jaakobah 

jS-ak'o-bah 

Jegar  Sahadutha  jc1 gar  sa-ha-du'thah 

Jeziah 

jc-zi'ah 

Ilusliaina 

hosh'a-niall 

Jaala 

ja-a'iah 

Jehaleleel 

I  jc-lial' c-Ud  or  jc-liu'lz- 

Jeziel 

je'zi-d 

Hoshea 

ho-shl'a 

ja-d'iam 

\      le-cl 

Jezliah 

Hotham 

ho'tham 

Jaanai 

jd-S'na 

Jehalelel 

je-hdl'e-ld 

Jezoar 

jez'o-ar 

Huthir 

ho'thir 

Jaarroragim 

ja-ar-e-or'a-gim 

Jehaziel 

je-hdz'i-d  or  je-ha'zi-cl 

Jezrahiah 

jez-rn-lu'ah 

Hupham 

hn'fam 

Jaasania 

ja-ds-a-ni' ah 

Jehdeiah 

jeh-dl'a/i 

Jezreel 

jez're-d 

Iliiphainitea 

lih'fiim-ites 

ja-a'saw  or  ja'a-saw 

Jeheiel 

je-ln'd 

Jezreelite 

jH're-el-ite 

llurai 

hu'ru 

Jaasiel 

ja-a'si-d 

Jebezekel 

je-hH'e-kd 

Jezreelitesa 

Emshah 

hfi'shah 

Jaazah 

ja-a'zuk 

Jebiah 

je-hVah 

Jidlaph 

f.Ylaf 

Hushai 

hil'sha 

Jaazaniah 

ja-dz-za-ni'ak 

Jehiel 

jc-liVd 

Jipbtah 

jiftak 

Huaham 

hu'sham 

Jaaziah 

ja-a-zl'ak 

Jebieli 

jc-hl'e-li 

Jiphtbahel 

jif'tkak-d 

Huahathite 

liit'tliti'k-ite 

Jaaziel 

ja-B'ii-el 

Jehishai 

jc-hish'a-i 

Jireth 

jl'reth 

Hushubah 

hu-sku'bah 

Jabal 

ja'bal 

Jehiskiah 

je-Ms-ki'ah 

Joab 

jo'ab 

Huzuth 

hu'zoth 

Jabesh 

ja'bcsh 

Jehoadah 

je-hd'a-dah 

Joah 

jo'ah 

Hydaspea 

hy-dds'pes 

Jabez 

j&'bcz 

Jehoaddan 

je-ho-dd'  dan 

Joahaz 

jo-a'haz  orjS'a-luiz 

hy-e'nah 

Jabin 

ja'bin 

Jehoahaz 

jc-hu'a-liaz 

J  .akiin 

Hymeneua 

hy-men-g'ut 

Jabneel 

jdb'ne-d 

Jeboash 

je-ho'ash 

Joanna 

jo-dn'nah 

Jacban 

jd'tan 

Jehohanan 

( jc-Jiu  hd'nan  or  je-h5'~ 

Joash 

jo' ash 

Jachin 

\      ha  nan 

Joatham 

ju-u'tham  or  jo'a-tliam 

I. 

Jachinitea 

ja'kin-ites 

Jehoiachin 

je-hoy'a-kin 

Juazabdua 

jo-a-zdb'das 

Jacinth 

ja'sinth 

Jehoiada 

je-lioy'a-dah 

Job 

Jacobua 

ja-ko'b,is 

Jehoiakim 

je-hoy'a-kim 

Jobab 

jo'bab 

J  ad  a 

ja'duh 

Jehoiarib 

je-lwy'a^rib 

Jochobed 

jok'e-bed 

Ibleam 

ib'le-am 

Jadau 

ja-da'y. 

Jehonadab 

je-hon' a~dab 

Joed 

jo'ed 

Ibneiah 

ib-ni'ah 

Jaddua 

jad-dil'ah 

Jehonathan 

je-lwn' a-than 

Joel 

jo'el 

Ibnijah 

ib-nl'jah 

J  ad  on 

ja'don 

Jehoram 

je-lw'ram 

Joelah 

jo-e'lah 

Ichabod 

ik'a-bod 

Jael 

Juhoshabeath 

je-lw-shdb'e-ath 

Joezer 

Iconium 

irkB'ni-um 

Jagur 

ja'gur 

Jehoshaphat 

jc-hosh'  a-fat 

Jogbeah 

jog-be' ak  o\  jog' be-all 

Idalali 

i-da'Uih  or  id'a-lah 

Jabaleel 

Jehosheba 

je-hosli'e-bah. 

Jogli 

jog'li 

Idalan 

id'a-lan 

Jahalelel 

ja-hdl'e-ld 

Jehoshua 

je-hosh'i^-ah  ' 
je-ho'vah 

Joha 

jo' hah 

Iddo 

Jabaz 

Jehovah 

Johanan 

jo-hd'nan 

id'n-cl 

Jabaza 

ja-ha'zah 

Jebozabad 

John 

jon 

Idumsea 

id-u-me'ah 

Jahazael 

ja-haz-d'el 

Jchozadak 

je-hai'  a-dak 

Joiadah 

jny'a-dall 

Idiimeana 

id-ii-mc'ans 

Jahaziah 

ja-ha-zi'ah 

Jehu 

je'hu 

Joiakim 

joy'a-kim 

Igal 

I'gal 

Jahaziel 

Jehubbah 

je-hub'bah 

Joiarib 

joy'a-rib 

Igdaliali 

ig-ila-Wah 

Jahdai 

jdli-da'i  or  j'dli'da-i 

Jehucal 

je-ku'lad  or  jc'hu-kal 

Jokdeam 

jotc-dS'am  or  jok' de-am 

ig-c-db'  a-ri-m 

Jahdiel 

jdh'di-d 

Jehndi 

je-kn'di 

Jokim 

jS'kim 

Igeal 

ig-e'al  or  ig'e-al 

Jahdo 

jdh'do 

Jeliudijah 

jc-lni-di'iah 

Jokmeam 

jok^ne'am  or  juk'me-am 

Km 

Jahleelitea 

jdh'le-d-ites 

Jehush 

je'hush 

Jokneam 

jok'ne-am 

Lion 

vk 

Jahliel 

jah'li-d 

jdh-ind'i  or  jdh'wuiA 

Jeiel 

je-i'd 

Jokshan 

jok'shan 

Ilai 

Jabmai 

Jecabzeel 

je-kdb'ze-el 

Joktheel 

jok'lkcel  or  jok'the-d 

Illyricum 

il-lyr'i-lmm 

Jahzeelitea 

jdlt'ze-el-ites 

Jekaineam 

Jonadab 

jon'a-dab 

tmmanue) 

im-manhi-cl 

Jahzerah 

fdhfxe-rah 

Jekamiah 

jek-a-ml'ah 

Jonah 

jo'nah 

[phedeiab. 

if-c-dVak 

Jabziel 

jdh'zi-el 

Jeknthiel 

je-ku'thi-d 

Jonan 

jo'nan 

Ira 

i1  rak 

Jair 

is-',7  . 

Jemima 

je^ni'mah  or  jhn'i-mah 

Jonathan 

jon'a-ikan 

Iry 

I'ram 
I'nj 

Jairitea 
Jairua 

ja'V-rus 

Jemnel 
Jephthah 

jhn'u-d  or  jcni-u'd 
jef'thah 

JonatliElimRe 
chochim 

|  jB'natk  e'lim  rc-ko'kim 

Irijah 

i-rVjah 

Jakan 

ja'kan 

Jephunneh 

je-fun'nch 

Joppa 

jop'pak 

Irnahash 

ir-nd'hash  or  ir'na-hash 

Jakkim 

jdk'kim 

Jerah 

Jorah 

rrpeel 

Irsliemesh 

ir-pe'd 
ir-shc'mesh 

Jalon 

Janibrea 

jdm'brez 

Jerahmeel 

kjer-ah-mU'el  or  je-rdli'- 
\     me-el 

Jorai 
Joram 

jo'ra-i 
jp'ram 

1 1U 

i'rn 

Jambri 

Jjd,n'bri 

Jerahmeelitea 

jc-rdh' mc-eUites 

Joribaa 

Isaac 

Vznlc 

Jamin 

ja'mm 

Jerechua 

jer'e-kus 

Joikoam 

jor-ko'am  or  jor'ko-am 

Isaiah 

Jaininites 

Jered 

Josabad 

Iscab 

is'ca'h 

Jamlech 

jdm'ldc 

Jeremai 

jer'e-mdL 

Josaphat 

jos'a-fat 

lacariot 

is  kdr'fi-ot 

Jamnaan 

jdm'na-an 

Jeremiah 

jrr-e-mi'ah 

Josaphiaa 

jos-u-fl'as 

[sdael 

is'da-d 

Jamnia 

Jeremoth 

jer'c-mulli 

Jose 

jB'se 

Isbbi  Benob 

I  ish'bi  be' nob  or  ish-bV- 

Jamnitea 

j&m'nites 

Jeriah 

je^rVah 

Josedech 

jos'r-ddc 

j      be-nub 

Jaima 

Jeribai 

jer'i-bS. 

Joseel 

jS'se-d 

Isbbosheth 

(  ish-bd'sheth  or  ish'bo- 

Jannea 

jdn'nez 

Jericho 

jer'i-ko 

Joses 

jB'sm 

\     sheth 

Janoah 

ja-iw'ah 

Jeriel 

jwi'ei  or  je'ri-d 

Joahabad 

Ishi 

Vahi 

Janum 

ja'num 

Jerijah 

jer-rl'jah 

Joshah 

ja'skak 

i-shl'nh 

Japbeth 

ja'frth 

Jerioth 

jer'i-oth 

Joshaphat 

j,:<l,'n-/at 

Isbijah 

Japhiah 

ja-fl'ah 

Jeroboam 

jer-o-ba'am 

Joshaviah 

Uh'ma-el 

Japblet 

jdflet 

Jerodon 

Joshbekashah 

febmaelitea 

ish1 ina-d-ites 

Japhlcti 

mf-lc'tl  or  jdflc-tl 

Jerobam 

jer-6'ham  or yer'o-ham 

Joshua 

jo  ill' it -a 

Ishmaiah 

I  ish  mtVijah  or  islwma- 
\      Vah 

Japho 
Jarah 

ja'fo 
ja'rah 

Jerubbaal 

ije-rub-bd'al  or  jc-rub'- 
j      ba-al 

Josiah 
Josias 

jo-s-,'ah 
jo-.il'as 

(jslimerai 

rshod 

ish'me-rd 
Tsliod 

Jareb 
Jaresiah 

jd'reb 

Jerubesheth 

\  je-rub-eMcth  or  je-rub'- 
|      c-shrt/i 

Josibiah 
Josiphiah 

jo,-,-ln'nh 
jos-r-.r>'ah 

Isbuah 

ish'i{-ak 

Jaroah 

ja-rS'ah 

Jertiel 

je-ru'el 

Joaiphua 

j,.-,!'/,,. 

Ishuai 

ish'y.-a 

Jasael 

jds'a-d 

Jerusalem 

je^ru'Ka-lem 

Jothatha 

jot'ba-tkah 

lamacbiah 

is-ma-kl'ah 

Jashem 

jn'slwm 

Jerusha 

je-ril'sliah 

Jotham 

jB'thnm 
joz'o-bud 

Ismaiah 

i3-ma-i'ah 

Jasher 

ja'slier 

jc-su'yah 

Jozabad 

U'ra-el 

Jashobeam 

ja-shG'bc-am 

Jeshaiah 

jrsh-a'-'i'ah 

Jozachar 

Israelitea 

is'ra-el-itcs 

Jashub 

ja'shtib  or  jdsh'ub 

Jeshanah 

jrsh-a'nah 

Jozadok 

joz'a-dak 

Iasaehar 

is'sa-kar 

JashubiLebem   ?a'f£Z*'*Z? 

Jesharelah 

jrsh-dr'c-lah 

Jubal 

ji-i'bal 

Istalcurus 

is-tal-ku'r>is 

Jeshebeab 

jcsli-rb'c-ab 

Jucal 

j-l'kal 

Isui 

ia'n-i 

Jashnhites 

josh'  ub-ites 

Jeshcbeah 

jesh-eb'  c.-ah 

Judiea 

jil-dl'ah 

F< 
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Judah 

jft'dah 

Lebanah 

lib'a-nah 

Malilah 

mdli'lah 

Mellicu 

mel'li-ka 

Judith 

ju'dith 

Lebanon 

Ub'a-non 

Mahli 

mdh'll 

Memphis 

■mem'Jis 

Julia 

jfc'ti-a 

Lebaoth 

le-ba'oth  or  leb'a-oth 

Mahlites 

mdli'liteg 

Memucan 

me-mu'kan 

Julius 

]u'tt-u* 

Lebbeua 

leb-be'us 

Mahlon 

mdh'lon 

Menahem 

Junia 

ju'ni-a 

Lebonah 

le-bu'nah 

Maliol 

md'lwl 

Menan 

me' nan 

Jupiter 

ju'r,i-ter 

Lechah 

le'kah 

Maianeaa 

ma-dn'e-as 

Mene 

me'ne 

Jushabheshed 

ju-skdb' he-shed 

Lehabim 

le-hd'bim  or  Wha-bim 

Makas 

Menothai 

min'o-thd. 

Lehi 

le'hl 

Makheloth 

mdk-he'loth 

Meonenem 

Lemuel 

lim'ti-el 

Makkedah 

mdk-ke'dah 

Mephaath 

me-fa'ath  or  mifa-ath 

Leshem 

le'shem 

Malachi 

mdl'a-ki 

Mephibosheth 

me-fib'  o-sheth 

K. 

Letushim 

le-tu'shim 

Malcham 

vidl'kam 

Merab 

mi'rab 

Leummim 

Malchiah 

mdl-kVah 

Meraiah 

me-ra-Vah 

Levi 

le'vi 

Malchiel 

mdl'ki-el 

Meraioth 

me-^-d'yoth 

Kabzeel 

kdVze-el 

Leviathan 

le-vi'a-than 

Malclii  elites 

mdl'lii-eUtes 

Merari 

mc-ra'ri  or  mer'a-ri 

Kades 

ka'dez 

Levites 

Wvites 

Malchijah 

mal-ki'jah 

Merarites 

mer'a^rites 

K:i<iesh  Barnea 

ka'desh  bdr'ne-a 

Leviticus 

le-vit'i-kus 

Malchiram 

mal-ki'ram 

Merathaim 

mer-a-thd'im 

Kadmiel 

kdd'mi-el 

Libni 

lib'nl 

Malchishuah 

mal-ki-shu1  ah 

Mercurius 

mer-ku'ri-us 

Kadmonites 

Libnites 

lib'nites 

Malchom 

mdl'kam 

Mered 

Kallai 

kdl'la-i 

Lign-aloes 

Une-dVoes 

Malchus 

Meremoth 

Kanah 

ka'nah 

Ligure 

likhi 

Maleleel 

mdl-le-le'el 

Meres 

me'rcz 

Kareah 

ka-re'ah 

Likhi 

Mallothi 

mdl'lo-thi 

Meribah 

mir'i-bah 

Karkaa 

kdr-kd'ah  or  kdr'ka-ah 

Linus 

ll'nns 

Malluch 

mdl'luk 

Meribbaal 

J  mer-'i-bd'al  or  me-rib'~ 

Kamaim 

kdr-na'im  or  kdr'na-im 

Loammi 

lo-dm'mi 

Mamaias 

ma-wid'yas 

(      ba-al 

Karta 

kdr'tah 

Lodebar 

lo-de'bar  or  lod'e-bar 

Mamnitanaimus 

mdm'ni-ta-na'mus 

Merodachbala- 

f  me  r5fdak-bdlra-dan 

Kedemah 

ked'c-mah 

Lois 

Wis 

Mamre 

dan 

Kedemoth 

ked'c-moth 

Lo  Ruhamah 

lo  ru-hd'mah 

Mamucua 

ina-miVkua 

Merom 

me'rom 

Keder 

ke'der 

Lotan 

IS'tan 

Manaen 

ma-jLd'en 

Meronothite 

me-ron'o-tlait 

kVh.Iaihah 

kc-hel'a-thah 

Lothasubus 

loth-a-su'bus 

Manahath 

mdn'a-hath 

Meroz 

Keilah 

kl'lah                ^ 
kc-ld'yah 

Lubim 

lu'bim 

Manahein 

vidn'a-hcm 

Mesech 

Kelaiah 

Lucas 

lu'kas 

Manahethites 

ma-ndh'  eth-ites 

Mesha 

me'shah 

Kelita 

kel'i-tah 

Lucifer 

In'ci-fer 

Manasseas 

mdn-as-se'as 

Meshech 

Kelkathbazurim 

krl'ku'h-ka-zWrim 

Lucius 

lu'slii-us 

Manasseh 

ma-nds'sch 

Meshelemiab 

mesli^el-c-mi'ah 

Kemuel 

kem'n-cl  or  ke-7iiu'el 

Lybia 

lib'e-ah 

Manassites 

tna-nds' sites 

Meshezabeel 

mrsh-ei'a-be-cl 

Kenah 

ke'nah 

Lycaonia 

ly-ka-o'ni-a 

Manhanaim 

mati-ha-iWinx 

Meshilamith 

j  mish-W la-mith  oimith- 

Kenaz 

ke'naz 

Lycca 

lik'kah 

Manna 

wdn'nah 

\      il-Wmith 

Kenites 

ke'nites  or  kin'ites 

Lydda 

lid' d  ah 

Manoah 

ma-nd'ah 

Meshobab 

me-shd'bab 

Kmuizzites 

kin'nii-zitcs 

Lydia 

lid'i-a 

Maoch 

md'ok 

Meshullam 

mc-shul'lam 

Keren  Happuch 

ker'rn  lldp'puk 

Lysaniaa 

hj-sa'ni-as 

Maon 

md'on 

Mesobah 

mes'o-bah 

Kerioth 

kir'i-oth 

lish'i-as 

Ma.onites 

Mesobaite 

I  mes-o-bd'ile  or  mes'o- 

Keros 

kc'rnz 

Lystra 

lis'tra 

Marah 

md'rah 

)      ba-ite 

Keturah 

ke-tu'rah 

Maralah 

mdr'a-lah 

Mesopotamia 

mes-o^po-td'm'i-a 

Kezia 

ke-zi'ah 

Maranatha 

(  mdr-an-d'thah  or  mar 

Messiah 

mess  i' ah 

Keziz 

ke'ziz 

\      a-ndth'a 

Meterus 

Kibruth  Hattaa- 
vah 

t  kib'roth  hat-ld'a-vah 

M. 

Marcus 
Mardocheus 

mdr-du-ki'us 

Metheg  Ammah 
Methredath 

mc'tln'ir  dm'mah 
meth'r'e-dath 

Kibzaim 

kib-zd'im  or  kib'za-im 

Mareshah 

{  mdr'e-shah  or  ma^rV 

Methusael 

me-thu'sa-el 

Kidron 

kid'ron  or  kVdron 

j      sha 

Methusalah 

me-t/tu'sa-lah 

Maacathi 

ma-dk'a-thi 

Marisa 

ma-rlfsah  or  mdr'i-sa 

Meunim 

mez'a-hab 

Kirharaseth 

kir-liiu-'a-sHh 

Maachah 

ma-d'kah  or  md'or-kah 

Marsena 

mdr~se'nah 

Mezahab 

Kirharesh 

(  kir-hd'resk  or  kir'ha- 

Maachathitea 

via-dk'a-thites 

Martena 

mdr'tc-na 

Mianim 

\      resh 

Maadai 

ma-dd'dd  or  ma-a-dS'i 

Masa 

md'sah 

Mibhar 

mib'har 

Kiriathaim 

kir-r  a-thd'rm 

Maadiah 

ma-a-dl'ah 

Maschil 

mds'kil 

Mica 

mi'kah 

Kiriotli 

kir'e-oth 

Maai 

ma-d'i 

Maseloth 

mds'e-loth 

Micaiah 

mi-kd'yah 

Kiijath  Aim 

kcr'jath  a'im 

Maaleh  Acrabbim  ma-a'leh  ak-rdb'bim 

Mashal 

md'slial 

Micha 

mi'kah 

Kiijath  Arba 

kc/jath  dr'bah 

Maanai 

ma'a-nd 

Masrekah 

Michael 

mi'ka-el 

Kirjath  Arim 

krr'jat!)  a'ri-us 

Maarath 

ma-d'rath 

Massah 

mds'sah 

Michaiah 

vd-kd'yah 

Kirjath  Arius 

Maaseiah 

ma-a-sl'ah 

Massias 

mas-sl'as 

Michmash 

mik'mash 

Kirjath  Baal 

ker'jatli  ba'al 
kcr'jnlh  liu'zoth 
h '■  r' jui  h  je' a-rim 
krr'juf/i  san'nah 

Maasiai 

ma-a-si'd 

Matred 

md'tred 

Michmethah 

mik'me-thah 

Kirjath  Huzoth 

Maath 

md'ath 

Matri 

Michri 

Knjatli  Jcarirn 

Maaz 

m&'az 

Mattanah 

mdt'ta^nah 

Michtam 

mik'tam 

Kujritb  Hannah 

Maaziah 

Mattaniah 

mdt-ta-rii'ah 

Midian 

Kiijath  Sephej 

krr'jnth  se'fer 

Mabdai 

mdb'da-i 

Mattatha 

mdt'ta-thah 

Midianitea 

mid'i-an-ites 

Kishi 

kish'i 

Macalon 

mdk'a-hn 

Mattathias 

mat-ta-thVas 

Migdalel 

mig'da-Ul 

Kishion 

hish'i-on 

Maccabffius 

mak-ka-be'us 

Mattenai 

mat-te-nd'i 

Migron 

Kishon 

ki'shon 

Maccabees 

mdk'ka-beez 

Matthat 

mdt'that 

Mijamin 

mvja-min  or  mij'a-min 

Kitron 

kit'ron 

Macedonia 

mas-se-dS'n'i-a 

Matthew 

mdtk'thtt 

Mikloth 

mik'loth 

ko'ah 

Machbana 

mdk-bd'na 

Matthias 

math-Vas 

Mikneiah 

mik-ni'ah 

Kohath 

ku'hath 

Machbena 

mdk-be'nah 

Mattithiah 

mdt-tith-V ah 

Milalai 

mil-a-ld'i 

Kohathite3 

bOlhath-ites 

Machbenai 

mdk'be-nd 

Mazitias 

mdz-i-ti'as 

Milcah 

mil'kah 

Kolaiah 

kob-a-l'ah 

Machheloth 

mak-he'loth 

Mazzaroth 

mdz'za-^roth 

Miletum 

mi-le'tnm 

Korah 

ko'rah 

Machi 

md'kl 

Meah 

Miletus 

mi-le'tics 

Korahitea 

ko'rah-ites 

Machir 

m&'kir 

Meani 

me-d'ni 

Miniamin 

min-nV  aymin 

Korathites 

kS.'rath-iies 

Machirites 

md'kir-ites 

Mearah 

me-d'rah 

Minni 

min'nl 

Kore 

ko're 

Machnadebai 

mak-na-dS'bH 

Mebunai 

me-bfc'nS 

Miphkad 

mifkad 

Korhite 

kor'hite 

Machpelah 

mak-pl'lah 

Mecherath 

mih'e-rath 

Miriam 

mir't-am 

Kushaiah 

knsh-d'yah 

Madai 

Mecherathit 

mek'e^rath-ite 

Mirmah 

mcr'mah 

Madiabuu 

ma-di'a-bun 

Medad 

ml'dad 

Misgab 

mis'gab 

Mad  i  ah 

ma-di'ah 

Medalah 

mid'a-lah 

Mishael 

mi-sha'cl 

Mad  i  an 

md'di-an 

Medebah 

med'e-bah 

Mishal 

mi'shal 

L. 

Madmannah 

mad-mdn'nah 

Medes 

meeds 

Misham 

mi'sham 

Madmenah 

mad^me'nah 

Media 

me'di-a 

Misheal 

mi-she'al 

Madon 

md'don 

Median 

me'di-an 

Mishma 

misk'mah 

Laadah 

la'a-dah 

Magdala 

mdg'da-lah 

Meeda 

me-e'da 

Mishmannah 

mish-jiidn'nah 

Laadan 

la-a'dan  or  IS'a-dan 

Magdalen 

mdff'da-len 

Megiddo 

me-gid'do 

Mishraites 

mish'ra-itcs 

la'ban 

Magdalene 

mdg-da-le'ne 

Megiddon 

me-gid'don 

Mispereth 

mis-pe'reth 

Labana 

la-ba'nah  or  lab'a-nah 

Magdiel 

mag-dl'el  or  mdg'dc-el 

md'gog 

Mehali 

me-ld'U 

Misrepboth  Maim  mis're-foth  m&'im 

Lachish 

Wkish 

Magog 

Mehetabel 

me-hH'a-bel 

Mithredath 

mith'te-datli 

Lacunua 

la-ku'nus 

Magor  Missabib 

md'gdrmis'sa-bib 
mdg'p'i-ash 

Mehida' 

me-hVdah 

Mitylene 

mit-i-Wne 

Lael 

la'cl 

Magpiash 

Mehir 

mt'her 

Mizraim 

mii^rd'im  or  miz'ra-im 

Lahad 

Id'had 

Mahalah 

ma-hd'lah  or  m&'ha-lah 

Meholathito 

me-hoV 'ath-ite 

Mizar 

mi'zar 

Lahairoi 

la-hd'roy 

Mahalaleel 

(  ma-hdV a-lcel  or  ma-hd'- 

Mehujael 

me-hu'ja-el 
me~hu'man 

Mnason 

n&'son 

Lahman 

Idh'man 

i      la-leel 

Mehuman 

Moabites 

Iho'ab-ites 

Lahmi 

Idlt'ml 

Mahal  i 

ma-ha'll 

Mehunim 

me-hil'nim 

Moadiah 

mo-a-di'ah 

Laish 

Wish 

Mahanaim 

■ma-ha-nd'im 

Mejarkon 

me-jar'kon 

Moladah 

mol'a-dah 

Lakum 

la'kum 

Mahanehdan 

■ma-hd'nch-dan 

Mekonah 

me-kS'nah  or  mlk'o-nah 

Molech 

mS'lek 

Lamech 

Id'mek 

Mahanem 

(  ma-hd'nem  or  md'ha- 

Melatiah 

mel-a-ti'ah 

Molid 

mU'lid 

Laodicea 

la-od-i-cl'ah 

Melchi 

mil'ki 

Moloch 

md'lok 

Laodicenns 

la-od-i-ce'aru 

Maharai 

ma-hdrra~i 

Melchiah 

meUkVah 

Moosias 

mo-c-sVas 

Lapidoth 

Idp'i-doth 

Mahath 

md'kath 

Melchiel 

miVki-el 

Morashite 

nWrash-ite 

Lasea 

la-sS'ah 

Mahavites 

md'ha-vites 

Melchisedek 

mel-kiz1  ze-dek 

Morasthite 

Lashah 

Id'shah 

Mabazioth 

(  ma-hdz'i-oth  or  ma-Afi'- 

Melchishua 

mel-lci-shu' a 

Mordecai 

mor'de-kd 

Lasharon 

la-shd'ron 

(      zi-oth 

Melea 

me-le'ah 

Moreu 

mS'reh 

Lazarus 
Leah 

Idz'a^rus 
Wah 

Maher  shalal 
hashbaz 

J  m&'her  shdl'ai  hdsh'baz 

Melech 
Melita 

me'lck 

me-li'tah  or  mil'i-ta 

Moresheth  Gath 

I  mO'rcsh-cth  gath  or 
I      mor'csk-cth  gath 

Fa 

te,  fdr,  bit.  —  Mite,  help.  —  Pine,  marine. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE    PROPER   NAMES. 

Mortal! 

mo-rVah 

Nerval  Sharezer 

ver' <Ttd  xhtwS'zer 

Paphoa 

pd' fas 

Pirathnn 

pir'a  than 

MoBallam 

Neri 

nl'rl 

pdr'a-iliio 

Pirathonite 

pir'a  thon-ile 

Mosorah 

mo-se.r'ah  or  mo-sS'rah 

Neriah 

ruwVah 

Paran 

pa'ran 

Pisgah 

piz'guh 

Muses 

mO'zcz 

Nero 

ne'ro 

Pannashta 

pdr-imi  sh'tah 

Pisidian 

pi  siJ'i-a 

Mosoroth 

mo-sor'oth  or  mosB'roth 

Nethaneel 

nc-thdn'e-el 

Parnienaa 

par'vic-vas 

Pison 

pV.son 

Mosullamon 

mo-sul'la-mon 

Nothaniah 

netli-a-uVah 

Parnach 

Pithon 

pi' than 

Mozah 

mO'zah 

Nethinims 

neth'tn-ims 

Paroah 

pd'rosh 

Pleiades 

pll'a  dlt 

Muppim 

mup'pim 

Netophathitea 

nc-tnf  a-thites 

Parsliandatha 

p&r-sh  an' 'da-thah 

Pocherelh 

pok'e-rcth 

Musbi 

mu'shl 

Neziah 

nc-zl'ah 

Parthiana 

pdr'tln-ans 

Pollux 

pol'luz 

Mushites 

mu'shites 

Nezib 

nS'zib 

Paruah 

P.mtiua 

Miithlabben 

muth-ldb'ben 

Nicanor 

ni-ka'nor 

Parvaim 

pdr-vu'im 

Poratha 

por'a-thah 

Myra 

ml'rah 

Nicodemua 

nik-o-iWmus 

Pasach 

pa'sak 

Pcirtius  Festua 

por'shus  fest  US 

Mysia 

mish'i-a 

Nuolaitana 

nik-0'ld''i-taH3 

Pasdammim 

pai'ddm'mim 

Potiphar 

pot'i-far 

Nicolaa 

nik'o-las 

Paseah 

pa-sc'ah 

Potiphera 

(  potA-fl'rah  or  p^-tl'fe- 

Nicopolia 

nl-kop'o-lis 

Pasbur 

j      rah 

Nimrah 

nim'rdh 

Passover 

pass'n-vcr 

Prisca 

pris'kah 

N. 

Nimshi 

Patara 

pdl'a-rah 

Priscilla 

pris-sil'lah 

Nineveh 

nin'c-veh 

Pateoli 

pa-tS'o-U 

Prochorua 

prok'o-rus 

Ninevitea 

Patheua 

Ptoleineus 

tol-e~me~'u3 

Nisan 

ni'san 

Pathros 

pu'thros 

Puah 

pu'ah 

Naam 

nil' am 

Nisroch 

nWruk 

Pathrusim 

pdth-ru'sim 

Publiua 

puli'li-us 

Naamah 

nd'a-mak  or  na-S'mah 

Noadiah 

no-ak-dl'ah 

Patrobas 

pat^-5'bas  or  pit.'ro-bas 

Pudena 

pii'dens 

nd'a^man  or  na-a'man 

Noah 

nd'ah 

Pan 

Puhitea 

pU' kites 

Naaipathites 

iia'a^na-tlales 

Noe 

Pedahel 

Pul 

pul  (as  dull) 

Nnarhli 

nd'a-rah 

Nobah 

nO'bah 

Pedabzur 

pcd-dli'zur  or  ped'ah-iur 

Punitea 

pn'nitai 

Naarai 

nd'a-rd 

Nogah 

nd'gah 

Pedaiah 

ped-d'ijah 

Punon 

pn'nun 

Naaran 

nd'a-^ran 

Nuph 

noff 

Pekah 

pe'kah 

Put 

pat  (as  nut) 

Naashon 

na-dsh'on 

Nophali 

Pekahiah 

pek-a-hl'ah 

Puteoli 

pft-tS'o-li 

Naatlms 

na'a-lhus 

Notophah 

no-tS'fah 

Pekod 

pt'kod 

Putiel 

pfi'ti-d 

Nabal 

nd'bal 

Nymphaa 

nim'fas 

Pelaiah 

pel-^-l'ah 

Nabariaa 

ndb-a-rVas 

Peiaiiah 

peUa-li'ah 

Nabatheana 

na-ba-the' ans 

Pelatiah 

pH-a-tl'ah 

Nabathitea 

na'bath-ites 

Peleg 

pi' leg 

R. 

Naboth 

na'both 

0. 

Peleth 

pe'leth 

Nachon 

na'kon 

Pelethitea 

pc'lcth-itea 

Nachor 

ua'lcor 

Pelonite 

pel'o-nite 

Nartab 

nB'dab 

Peniel 

pc-nl'el 

Raamah 

rS'a-maS 

Nadabatha 

na-tldb' a-tha. 

Obadiah 

(hba-dVah  or  ob-a-dVah 

Peninnah 

pc-uin'nah 

Raamiah 

ra-CHinl'ah 

Nagge 

ndg'gee 
nd'ha-bi 

Obal 

S'bal 

Penninah 

Raamsea 

Nahabi 

Obed  Edom 

u'bed  S'dom 

Pentapolia 

pcn-tup'o-li3 

Rahbah 

rdb'bah 

Nahaliel 

na-hd'li-d 

Obil 

o'bil 

Pentateuch 

pen'ta-tuke 

Rabbi 

rdb'bl 

Nahallal 

na-hdl'lal 

Oboth 

B'both 

Pentecost 

penn'tc-kdste 

Rabboni 

rdb-bd'nl 

Nahalol 

nd'ha-lol 

Ocbiel 

S'ki-el 

Penuel 

pnt-y.'d  or  pe-nil'd 

Rabsacea 

rdh'sa-ces 

Naham 

nd'ham 

Ocidelua 

os-i-dl'lus 

Peor 

pe'or 

Rahsaris 

rdh'sa-ris 

Nabamanl 

na-hdm'a-nl 

Ocina 

Perazim 

pir'a-zim 

Rahshakeh 

rdb'  sha-kth 

Naliarai 

na-hdr'a-i 

Ocran 

ok'ran 

Perez  Uzzah 

Raca 

rd'kah 

Nnhash 

nd'hash 

Oded 

B'ded 

Perga 

per'gah 

Rarhal 

rd'kal 

Nahbi 

ndii'bl 

Odollam 

o-dol'lam 

Pereatnoa 

per'  ga-mos 

Rachel 

rd'ehel 

Nahor 

na'hor 

Odmiarkes 

od-on-dr'kea 

Perida 

pe~ri'dah 

Raddai 

rdd'da-i 

Naidua 

nd'i-dus 

Olamua 

ol'a-mus 

Perizzitea 

ph-'iz-zite3 

Raizau 

rd'gam 

Nairn 

nfl'rm 

Oiymphaa 

o-lim'fas 

Persia 

per'slii-a 

Rages 

rd'ges 

Nain 

nd'in 

Omaerua 

mn-a-e'rus 

Perudah 

pir-ii'dah 

Ragua 

rdg'-u-ah 

Naioth 

nd'yoth 

Omar 

5' mar 

Pethahiah 

peth-a-hV  ah 

Raguel 

rdg'v-cl  or  ra-g<l'el 

Nanea 

na-nc'a 

Omega 

G'mc-ga  or  o-ml'ga 

Pethor 

pl'thor 

Rahab 

rd'hab 

Naomi 

na-0'mi  or  nS'o^mi 

Omri 

Pet  h  ii  el 

pHh-ii'el  or  pi-thu'd 

Rakem 

Napllish 

nd'fish 

Onam 

B'nam 

Peulthai 

pe-ul'thd 

Rakkath 

rdk'kath 

Naphisi 

■nd'n-sl 

Onesimua 

o-nes' si-mus 

Phaldaiua 

ful-dd'yus 

Rakkon 

NaphtUali 

ndftha-ll 

Onesiphorua 

o  „-,-■-,; fo-rus 

Phalec 

fa'lek 

Ramah 

ra'mah 

Naphtuim 

ndftu-im 

Onias 

Phalti 

fdl'tl 

Ramnthaim 

ra-viath-d'im 

Narcissus 

ndr-cis'sus 

Ono 

S'no 

Phaltiel 

fdVU-el 

Ramathem 

rdm'a-them 

Nasor 

nd'sor 

Onyaa 

o-ny'as 

Phanuel 

fan-\j.'el  or  fa-na'd 

Ramathite 

rd'math-ite 

Nathan 

nU'than 

Onycha 

o-ny'kah  or  on'i-kah 

Pharaoh 

Ju'ro 

Ramath  Lehl 

rd'math  11' hi 

Nathanael 

na-thdn' a-el 

Onyx 

O'nix 

Pharaoh  Hophro 

fd'ro  hof'rah 

Rainath  Mispeh 

r a' math  mia'peh 

Nathanias 

ndlh-a-nVas 

Ophel 

B'fel 

Pharatlioni 

\  far-a-t liB' ni  or  far-alh'- 

Ramesea 

ra-ml'ses 

Nathan  Melech 

nd'than  ml'lelc 

Opbir 

6 'fir 

\         O-TLi 

Ramesia 

Naum 

nS'um 

Ophni 

offnl 

Pharez 

fd'rez 

Ramnth 

rd'math 

Nave 

na've 

Ophrnh 

offrali 

Pharezitea 

Rannah 

ra-mVah 

Nuzarene 

ndz-a-rSne' 

Oreb 

Phariseea 

fdr'i-sees 

Raphael 

rd'fa-d 

Nazareth 

ndz' a-reth 

Orion 

o-ri'on 

Pharphar 

fdr'fdr 

Raphah 

rd'fah 

Nazarite 

Orphah 

or'fah 

Pharzitea 

fdr'zite, 

Raphaim 

rdph'a-im 

Neah 

ne'ah 

Orthosiaa 

or-tlw-sVaa 

Phaseah 

fast' ah 

Raphu 

rd'fn 

Neapolis 

ne-dp'pn-lis 

Osaiaa 

o-zd'yas 

Phehe 

fl'be 

Rathumua 

rath' 'u^mu3 

Neariah 

ne-a-rl'ah 

Oseaa 

o-zi'aa 

Phenice 

fe-nl'ce  or  fa'nic. 

Reaiah 

re-d'i-ah  or  re-a-Vah 

Nebai 

ne-ba'i  or  neb'a-i 

Oaee 

5'zee 

Phenicia 

fe-nish'i-a. 

Reha 

re'bah 

Nebaioth 

nr.-bS1 "ijnth 

Oshea 

5'she-ah 

Phibeseth 

Jib'c-scth 

Rehikah 

rc-bek'ah 

Nebajoth 

ne-hd'jot.h 

Othni 

vtli'nl 

Phicol 

fl'kol 

Reehab 

rl'kab 

Neballat 

ne-bdi'lat 

Othniel    • 

oth'irt-el 

Philadelphia 

fil-a-del'fi-a 

liechabitea 

Nehat 

nS'bat 

Ozem 

B'iem 

Philarchea 

fi-ldr'kcs 

Rechah 

ri'kah 

Nebo 

nS'bo 

Oziaa 

o-zVas 

Philemon 

fi-Wmon 

Reelaiah 

re-el-a'yah 

Nebuchadnezzar  neb-y-kad-nez' iar 

Oziel 

6'zi-d 

Philetua 

fi-lc'tus 

Reeliaa 

Nebuchadrezzar 

nrb-ir-kud-rez'zar 

Ozni 

oz'nl 

Philip 

fd'lip 

Reesaiaa 

rce-vd'yas 

Nclmchashail 

nch-ri-kds'ban 

Oznitea 

Philippi 

JU-lip'pl 

Regem 

re'gem  or  rf  gem 

Nehnchodonosoi 

ncb-v-lcod'On' o-sor 

Ozora 

o-zB'ra 

Philistia 

fil-lis'ti-a 

Regem  Melek 

'  Tp'gfm  niF'lek  or 

Nebuzaradan 

ncb-y_-zdr' a-dan 

Philistim 

jU-lis'tim 

j     re'gem  mS'ltk 

Nechoh 

nt'ko 

Philistines 

Jil-lis'tins 

Rehabiah 

re-ha-bV  ah 

Nccodan 

ne-kd'dan 

Pbilologns 

fil-lol'o-gus 

Rehob 

rl'hab 

Nedabiah 

ned-a-bV  ah 

P. 

fil-o-mi'tcr 

Urhnboam 

re-lw-bo'am 

Neemiaa 

ne-e^ml'as 

Phinehas 

fin'ne-as 

Rehoboth 

rl'ho-both  or  re~h6'both 

Neginoth 

nig'i-noth 
nc-heV a-viite 

Phisnn 

fi'son 

Relmm 

rc'hum 

Nehelamite 

Phlegon 

fleir'mt  or  fil'gon 

Rei 

r!'i 

Nehemiah 

ne-he-ml'ah 

Paakai 

pd'a-rS 

Phrygia 

fridj'i-a 

Rekim 

rC'kim 

Nehum 

nS'hum 

Padan  Aram 

pd'tlan  R'ram 

Phubah 

fn'bah 

Remaliah 

rem^-Wah 

Nehushtah 

ne-hush'tah 

Padon 

Phud 

find 

Remetb 

rl'metJi 

Neiel 

nl'i-d 

Pagiel 

pd'g'i-d  or  pd'n-d 
pa' hath  mO'ab 

Phurah 

fii' rah 

Remmon  MethoarrPm'mcn  meth  far 

1    Nekeb 

ne'keb 

Pahatli  Moab 

Phut 

fnt  (as  nut) 

Remphan 

rhn'fan 

Nekoda 

ne-kQ'dah 

Pai 

ptVi 

Phygellua 

fy-gel'lns 

Rephael 

nVfa-d 

Nemuel 

nem  li'cl 

Palal 

pd'lal 

Phvlacteriea 

fy-ldk'te-rrn 

Rnphaiah 

rf fa' yah  or  ref-a-Vak 

Nemuelites 

new  n'd-ites 

Palestina 

pal-es-a'nah 

Piliahiroth 

pi-fm-lii'roth 

Rephaim 

rt-fi'im 

Nepheg 

ni'feg 

Palestine 

pdl'es-flne 

Pilate 

pl'lat 

Rephidim 

re-fid'im  or  r/f't-dim 

Nephishesim 

ne-fish' e-sim 

Pallu 

pdVKi 

Pildash 

pil'dash 

Rosen 

rl'sen 

Nephthoah 

nef-tM'ah  or  niftho-ah 

Palluitea 

pdl'lu-ites 

Piletha 

pil'c-tliah 

Ron 

re'tf 

Nepmuim 

Palti 

pdl'tl 

pil'ta. 

Reuben 

rti'ben 

]    Nephusim 

nc-fil^nt 

Paltiel 

}>dl-Vf'd  or  pdl'ti-el 

Pinon 

pi'mm 

Reuel 

re-yd 

Nercus 

ne'TMU 

Pamphylia 

pdm-fiV'i-a 

Piram 

pl'ram 

Reumah 

rfl'mah 

F 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   PROPER  NAMES. 

Rezeph 

ri'zef 

Scythopolitans 

sith-o-pol'i-tans 

Shemaiah 

shem-a-i'ah 

Sinira 

si'nim 

Rezia 

re-zi'ah 

Seba 

se'bah 

Shemariah 

Sinites 

Rezon 

re'zon 

Sebat 

se'bat 

Shcmeber 

(  shem-e'ber  or  shem'e- 

Sion 

Rhegium 

re'gi-um 

Secacah 

se-ka'kah  or  sik'a-kah 

j      ber 

Siphmoth 

sif'moth 

Rhesa 

Sechenias 

sek-e-nl'as 

Shemida 

she-mi'dah 

Sippai 

Rhoda 

ro'dah 

Sechu 

se'ku 

Slieminith 

sheml'i-nith 

Sirach 

sl'rak 

Rhodes 

rodi 

Seeundus 

se-kun'dus 

Shemir 

she'mer 

Sirion 

sir'i-on 

Rhodocus 

rod'o-kus 

Sedecias 

sid-e-cl'as 

Shemiramoth 

she-mir' a-wioth 

Sisamai 

Ribai 

rl'ba 

Segub 

sl'gub 

Shemuel 

she'mu-el  or  she-mU'el 

Sisera 

sis'e^rah 

Rimmon  Parez 

rim'mon  pd'rei 

Seir 

se'ir 

Shenazar 

she-na'zar 

Sisinnes 

si-sin'nea 

Riphath 

rl'fath 

Seirath 

se'ir-ath 

Shenir 

she'ner 

Sivan 

si'van 

Rogelim 

ro-gl'lim 
rd'i-mus 

Selah 

si'lah 

Shephatiah 

shef-a-ti'ah 

Smyrna 

smir'nah 

Rohgah 
Roimus 

Sela    Hammah 
Lekoth 

J  sS'lahhdm'mah  le'koth 

Shephi 
Shephuphan 

she'fi 

she-fu'fan 

she'rah 

Sochoh 
Sodi 

sS'ko 
sS'dl 

Romamti  Ezer 

ro-mdm'ti  I'zer 

Seled 

se'led 

Sherah 

Sodom 

sod'om 

Rufus 

ru'fus 

Selemias 

sel-e-/mVas 

Sherebiah 

sher-e-bl'ah 

Sodoma 

sod'o-ma 

Ruliamah 

ru-hd'mah  or  ru'ha-wwh 

Seleucia 

se-lu'shi-u 

Sheresh 

she'resh 

Sodomites 

sod'om-ites 

Rusticus 

rus'ti-kus 

Semacliiah 

sem-a-ki'ah 

Sherezer 

she-rl'zer 

Solomon 

sol'o^mon 

Ruth 

rooth 

Semaiah 

sem-a-l'ah 

Shcshach 

she'shak 

Sopater 

sop'a-ter 

Semei 

sem'e-i 

Sheshai 

she'sha 

Sophereth 

so-fe'reth  or  sofe-reth 

Semelleus 

se-mel'le-us 

Sheshan 

she'shan 

Sorek 

sd'rek 

Senaah 

se-nd'ah  or  sen'a-ah 

Sheshbazzar 

she.ih-bdz'zar 

Sosthenes 

sos'te-nes  or  sos'the-nes 

s. 

Senir 

se'ner 

Shethar 

she'lhar 

Sotai 

sd'ta-i 

Sennacherib 

scit-ndk'e-rib 

Shethar  Boznai 

she'thar  boz'na-% 

Stachys 

sta'kes  or  std'kia 

Senua 

seii'n-ah 

Shibboleth 

shib'bo-leth 

Stacte 

stdk'te 

Seorim 

se-o'rim 

Shicron 

shi'kron 

Stephanas 

stef  'a-nas 

Sabacthani 

sa-bak-tha'nl 

se'far 

Shiggaion 

shig-ga'yon 

Suah 

su'ah 

Sabaoth 

sab-d'oth  or  sdb'a-oth 

Sepliarad 

sefa-rad 

Shihon 

shVhon 

Subai 

su'ba-i 

Sabatus 

Sepharvaim 

sef-ar-vd'im 

Shihor  Libnah 

shi'hurlib'Tuth 

Succoth  Benoth 

snk'koth  be'noth 

Sabbatheua 

sab-ba-the'us 

Sephaivites 

se'far-vltes 

Shiihim 

shi-Vhim 

Suchaathites 

suk' a-a-thites 

Sabbeus 

sab-be' us 

Sephela 

sef'fe-lah  or  sef-fl'lah 

Sbilemites 

shil'lem-Ues 

Sudias 

su'di-as 

Sabdeus 

sab-de'us 

Serah 

se'rah 

Shilhi 

shiVhi 

Sukkiims 

suk'ki-ims 

Sabdi 

sdb'dl 

Spraiah 

ser-a-Vah 

Shiloah 

shi-lo'ah 

Susa 

sii'sah 

Sabeans 

sa-bl'ans 

Seraphim 

ser'ra-fim 

Shiloh 

shi'lo 

Susanchitea 

Sabtechah 

sdb'te-kah 

Sered 

sS'red 

Shiloni 

shi-lo'nl 

Susannah 

su-sdn'nah 

Sacar 

sd'knh 

Sergius 

sir'g'i-us 

Shilonites 

sh'iAo'nites 

Susi 

sih'sl 

Sackbut 

sdk'but 

Serug 

se'rug 

Shilshah 

shil'shah 

Sycamine 

sik'a-mine 

Sadamias 

sad-a-mVa3 

Sether 

se'ther 

Shimea 

shim-e'ah  or  shim'e-ah 

Sycene 

Saddeus 

sad-dg'us 

Shaalabbin 

sha-al-dbrbin 

Shimeath 

shim'e-ath 

Sychar 

si'kar 

Sadduceea 

sdd'du-cSz 

Shaalbim 

sha-dl'bhn 

Shimeathitea 

slitni'c-titli-ites 

Syelua 

si-l'lus 

Sadoc 

sd'didc 

Shaalbonite 

sha-dV bon-ite 

Shimei 

sliim'e-i 

Syene 

si-e'ne 

Sahadutha 

sa-ha-du'thah 

Shaaph 

sha'af 

Shimeon 

shim'e-on 

Syntiche 

sin'ti-ke 

Salah 

s&'lah 

Shaaraim 

sha-a-rd'im 

Shimi 

slii'mi 

Syracuse 

sir'a-kuse 

Salamis 

sdl'a-mis 

Shaashgaz 

sha-dsh'  gal 
shab-betli'a-i 

Shimites 

shim'ites 

Syria 

sir'i-a 

Salasadai 

sdl-a-sdd' a-i 

Shabbethai 

Shimon 

shi'mon 

Syrion 

sir'i-on 

Salathiel 

sa-ld'th'i-el 

Shachia 

shak-Vah 

Shiinrath 

shim'rath 

Syrophenicia 

sl-To-fi-nish''i-a 

Salcah 

sdl'kah 

Shaddai 

shdd'da-i 

Shimri 

shim'ri 

Salem 

sa'lem 

Shadrach 

shd'drak 

Shimronitea 

shim'ron-ites 

Sallai 

sdl'la-l 

Shage 

sha'ge 

Shimshai 

shim'sha 

Sallumua 

sal-lu'mus 

Shahazimath 

shu-hdz'i-math 

Shinab 

shl'nab 

T. 

Salmoni 

sal-md'n'i 

Shalem 

sha'lem 

Shinar 

shi'nar 

Salome 

sa-lB'me 

Shalisha 

shdl'i-shah 

Shiphi 

shi'fi 

Samael 

sdm'a-el 

Shallecheth 

shdl'le-kcth 

Shiphrah 

shif'rah 

Samaias 

sa-md'yas 

Shallum 

shdl'litm. 

Shiphtan 

shif'tan 

Taanac  Shiloh 

ta-d'nak  shl'loh 

Samaria 

Shalmai 

shdl'ma  or  shdl'ma-l 

Shisha 

shi'shah 

Tabbaoth 

tdb'ba-oth 

Samaritan 

sa-mdr'i-tan 

Shalmanezer 

shdl-ma-ni' zer 

Shishak 

shi'shak 

Tabeal 

ta-be'al 

Samatus 

sdm'a-tus 

Shamariah 

shdm-a-rV  ah 

Shitrai 

shit'ra 

Tabeel 

td'be-el 

Sameius 

sa-^rne'yus 

Shamgar 
Shamir 

shdm'gar 

Shiza 

shi'iah 

Tabellius 

ta-bil' li-us 

Samgar  Nebo 

sdm'gar  ne'bo 

sha'mer 

Shoa 

shu'ah 

Taberah 

ta-be'rah  or  tab  e-rah 

Samlah 

sdm'lah 

Shammai 

Shoab 

sho'ab 

Tabitha 

tdb'i-thah 

Samos 

sd'mos 

Shammua 

sham-mu' ah 

Shobab 

shd'bab 

Tabor 

td'bor 

Samothracia 

sdm-o-thr&'sh'i-a 

Shamsherai 

sliaiii-shc^ra'i 

Shobach 

shS'bakl 

Tabrimon 

tdb'fi-mon 

Sampsames 

sdmp'sa-mes 

Shaphan 

sha'fan 

Shobal 

shS'bal 

Tachmonite 

tdk'mo-nite 

Samuel 

Shaphat 

sha'fat 

Shobai 

sho-bd'i  or  sh5'ba-i 

Tahan 

ta'han 

Sanabassarug 

san-a-bds'sa^ras 

Shapher 

sha'fer 

Shochob 

shB'kob 

Tahapanes 

ta-hdp' a-nSs 

Sanasib 

sdii'a-sib 

Sharai 

sha-rd'i  or  shdrTa-i 

Shoco 

skS'ko 

Tahaphanes 

ta-hdf'a-nls 

Sanballat 

san-bdl'lat 

Sharaim 

sha-rd'im 

Shophach 

shlS' fall 

Tahpenes 

tdh'pe-nes 

Sanhedrim 

I  san-U£' drim  or  sdn'he- 

Sharar 

Shophan 

slid' fan 

Tahrea 

tdh're-ah 

\      drim 

Sharezer 

sha-rg'zer 

Shoshannim 

sho-shdn'nim 

Tahtim  Hodshi 

tdh'lim  hod'shi 

Sansannah 

san-sdn'nah 

Shannaim 

shdr'ma-im 

Shua 

shu'ah 

Talitha  cumi 

til'e-thah  ku'ml 

Saph 

sdf 

Sharon 

sha'ron  or  shdr'on 

Shual 

shii'al 

Talmai 

tdl'md 

Saphatias 

sdf-a-ti'as 

Sharonite 

sha'ron-ite 

Shubael 

shu'ba-el 

Tamar 

ta'mar 

Saphir 

sdf  fir 

Shanihen 

sha-rii'hen 

Shuhamitea 

shu'ham-ites 

Tammuz 

Sapphira 

saf-fi'rah 

Shashai 

shdsh'a-i 

Shuhitea 

shu'hites 

Tanach 

td'nak 

Sapphire 

sdf'fire 

Phashak 

sha'shak 

Shulamite 

shu'lam-ite 

Tanhumeth 

j  tan-hu'meth  or  tdn'hu 

Sarabias 

sar-a-bi'as 

Shaul 

shd'ul 

Shumathitea 

shu' malh-ites 

Sarah 

sa'rah 

Shaulites 

sha'ul-ites 

Sliunamite 

shu'nam-ite 

Taphath 

td'fath 

Sarai 

Shausha 

sha-U'sha 

Shunem 

shu'nem 

Tappuah 

tdp'pu-ah 

Saraiah 

sdr-a-Vah 

Shaveh 

shd'veh 

Shuni 

shu'ni 

Tarah 

td'rah 

Saraias 

sa-ra-i'as 

Sheal 

shS'al 

Shunitea 

shu'nites 

Taralah 

tdr'a-lah 

Saramael 

sa-rdm'a-el 

Shealtiel 

she-dl'ti-el 

Shupham 

shu'fam 

Tarea 

td're-ah 

Saramel 

sdr'a-vid 

Sheariah 

she-a-ri'ah 

Shushan  Eduth 

shu'shan  e'duth 

Tarpelites 

tdr'pel-ites 

Saraph 

sd'raf 

Shear  Jashub 

she'arjd'shub 
she'bah 

Shuthalites 

shu'thal-ites 

Tarshish 

tclr'shish 

Sarchedonus 

sar-ked'o-nua 

Shebah 

Shuthelah 

shu'the-lah 

Tarshisi 

tar-shi'si 

Sardine 

sdr'd'me 

Shebam 

shi'bam 

Sia 

Tatnai 

Sardis 

sdr'dis 

Shebaniah 

sheb-a-ni'ah 

Siaha 

si-a'hah 

Tebah 

te'bah 

Sarditea 

sdr'dites 

Shebarim 

sheb'a-rim 

Sibbechai 

sib'be-ka 

Tebaliah 

tib-a-ll'ah 

Sardiua 

sdr'ii-us 

Sheber 

shS'ber 

Sibboleth 

sib'bo-lcth 

Tebeth 

te'bcth 

Sardonyx 

sdr-dS'nix  or  s'dr'dtm-ix 

Shebnah 

shtb'nah 

Sibraim 

sib-rd'im  or  sib'ra-im 

Tehaphnehea 

te-hdfnc-hes 

Sarea 

s&'re-a 

Shebuel 

sheb'u-el 

Sichera 

si'kem 

Tehinnah 

Sarepta 

sa-rep'tah 

Shecaniah 

shek-a-ul'ah 

Sidon 

si'don 

Tekel 

tl'kel 

Sargon 

sdr'gon 

Shechem 

shS'kem 

Sigionoth 

s'i-gV  o-noth 

Tekoah 

te-ko'ah 

Sarid 

stl'rid 

Shechinah 

shek'i-nah  or  she-kVnah 

Sihon 

si'hon 

Tekoites 

to-kd'ites 

Sarothi 

sa-rS'thl 

Shedeur 

shed'e-ur 

Silas 

sVlas 

Telabid 

tel-d'bib  or  til'a-bib 

Sarsekim 

sdr-si'kim 

Shehariah 

she-lia-rV  ah 

Siloah 

sil'o-ah 

Tel  ah 

tflah 

Saruch 

s&'ruk 

Shelanitea 

shS'lan-ites 

Siloas 

sil'o-as 

Telahim 

te-la'im 

Satan 

sa'tan 

Shelemiah 

shcUe-mVah 

Siloe 

sil'o-e 

Telassar 

te-lds'sar 

Sathrabaznes 

sdth-ra-biz'nes 

Sheleph 

shC'lef 

Silla 

sil'lah 

Telem 

tl'lcm 

Sathrabouzanes 

sath-ra-bou-zd'nu 

Shelesh 

sM'lesh 

Silvanua 

sil-vd'nus 

Telharesha 

tel-ha-rS'slia 

Saul 

Shelomi 

shc-Wml 

Simalcue 

si-maLcu't 

Telharsa 

tel-hdr'sah 

Savaran 

sdv'a-ran 

Shelomoth 

shel'o-moth 

Simeon 

Telmelah 

tel-me'lah  or  til'me-lah 

Savias 

sd'vi-as 

Shelumiel 

she-lu' mi-el 

Simeonitea 

Tema 

Sceva 

sS'vah 

Shemaah 

shem'a-ah 

Simon 

si'mon 

Teman 

tl'man 

Scythians 

sith't-ans 

Shemah 

shS'mah 

Sinai 

si'nd  or  si'na-t 

Temani 

tim'a-ni 

Fa 
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Temanites 

Terah 

Teraphim 

Teresh 

Tertius 

Tertullus 

Tetrarcl) 

Tlmddeus 

Thamnatha 

Thara 

Thecoe 

Thelasscr 

Thelersas 

Tlieocanus 

Thcodotus 

Theophilus 

Thermeleth 

Thessalonica 

Theudas 

Thimnathah 

Thomoi 

Thraseas 

Tliyatira 

Tiberias 

Tibni 

Tidal 

Tikvah 

Tilon 

Timelua 

Timcua 

Timna 

Tinman 

Timnatliah 

Timnath  Heres 

Timon 

Timotlieus 

Tiphsah 

Tiras 

Tiratliites 

Tiiiiakah 

Tirhanah 

Tiria 

Tirshatha 

Tishbite 

Titus 

Tizite 

Toah 

Toanah 

Tobiah 

Tobias 


Toi 

Tola 

Tolad 

Tolbanes 

Tolmai 

Topliel 

Topliet 

Trachonitis 

Trogyllium 

Trinhimus 


Wrah 

tir'a-fim 

tl'resh 

Ur'shi-us 

tcr-tul'lus 

tel'rdrk  or  tl'trdrk 

thad-dl'us 

thdm'na-tha. 

thd'rah 

the-kS'e 

the-lds'ser 

the-lir'sas 

the-ok' a-wus 

the-od'o-tus 

the-of'fi-lus 

tker'me-lcth 

tlics-ti-lo-ni'kah 

thu'das 

thim-na' tliah 

thom'o-i 

thrasl'as 

thi-a-ti'rah 

ti-bl'fi-as 

tib'nl 

tVdal 

tik'van 


tiyn'ndh 
tim'tm-thah 
tim'nath  M'res 

ti-*mu'thi-ii3 

tif'sah 

a'ras 

tt'ratk-ites 

tir-ha'kah 

lir-ha'nah 

tir'i-a 

tir'ska-thdr 

lish'bite 

tl'tus 

tl'zite 

tS'ah 

Wa-nah 

to-bi'ah 

to-bl'as 

tS'bi-el 


to'i 

td'lak 

td'lad 

toVba-na 

tol'md 

td'fal 

to'fet 

trdk-o-nl'tis 

tro-giVle-um 


Trypliena 

Tryphosa 

Tubal  Cain 

Tubieni 

Tychicus 

Tyrannus 

Tyre 

Tyrus 


Ucal 

Uel 

Ulai 

Ulam 

Ulla 

Ummah 

Unni 

Upharsin 

Uphaz 

Urbane 

Uri 

Uriah 

Uriel 

Urijah 

Urim 

Uthai 

Uzai 

Uzal 

Uzzah 

Uzzen  Sherah 

Uzzi 

Uzziah 

Uzziel 

Uzzielitea 


Vajesatha 

Vaniah 

Vashni 

Vashti 

Vophsi 


trl-fi'nak 

tri-fO'sah 

tu'bal  kdn 

tu-bl'e-ni 

tiWi-kus 

ty^rdn'nus 


u. 


%'kal 
%'el 

v'£i 

ul'lZk 
um'mah 

%-fdr'sin 
V'faz 
ur'ba-ne 
%'rl 

yfri-d 

■ti-rl'jah 

ti'rim 

y.'tha-i 

V'ia.i 

y.'ial 

uz'zah 


V. 


va-jts'a-tXah 

va-nVak 

vdsh'nl 

vdsk'tl 

vof'sl 


Xahthicui 

jdn'thvJnu 

Xeneas 

zi'ne-as 

Xerolybe 

ze-^roV't-be 

Xerophagia 

lwo-pha'jt-g 

Xystus 

tis'tua 

Zelotes 

m-lS'Ui 

z. 

Zelzah 

zeVzah 

Zernaraim 

zem-a^r&'im 

Zcmarite 

zim'a-rite 

Zernirah 

zc-mVrah 

Zaahaim 

la-a-nH'im 

Zenan 

zl'nan 

Zaanan 

zd'a-nan 

Zenas 

zfnas 

Zaanaruiim 

za-ayndnfnim 

Zeorira 

Zaavan 

za'a-van 

Zephaniah 

zif-a-nVah 

Zabad 

Zephath 

zi'fath 

Zabada;an9 

zab-a-dS'ans 

Zephathah 

zef'a-thah 

Zabadaias 

zab-a-dd'yas 

Zephon 

zl'fon 

Zabbai 

zdb'ba 

Zephonites 

ztfon-ites 

Zabdeus 

tab-dl'us 

Zerah 

zl'rah 

Zabdi 

Mb'dl 

Zerahiah 

zir-a-kl'aJi 

Zabdiel 

idb'di-el 

Zeraia 

zer-a-Va 

Zabina 

tdb-blfnah  or  za-bl'nah 

Zereda 

zir'e-dah 

Zabulon 

zdb'u-lon 

Zeredatha 

ze^red'a-tXaJi 

Zaccai 

zdk'ka-i 

Zereretb. 

ze^rl'reth 

Zacclieus 

zak-la'us 

Zeresb 

zl'resh 

Zaccu 

Idk'ku 

Zeror 

Zachariah 

zdk-a-ri'ah 

Zeruah 

zc^rfl'ak 

Zacher 

za'kcr 

Zerubbabe. 

z<wru.b'ba-bel 

Zadok 

la'dok 

Zeruiah 

zer-u-Vah 

Zaham 

za'/iam 

Zerviah 

zer^vVah 

Zair 

za'ir 

Zetliara 

zl'Vuim 

Zalaph 

zd'laf 

Zetho 

zS't/w 

Zalmonah 

zal-mO'nah 

Zia 

ii'ah 

Zalmunnah 

zal-mun'nah 

Ziba 

zi'bah 

Zamzummims 

zam-zum'mims 

Zibeon 

zib'e-on 

Zanoah 

zan-S'ah 

Zibiah 

zib-Vah 

Zaphnath 
Paaneah 

[  zaf'nalkpa-a-nS'ah 

Zibion 

Zichri 

lib'i-m 
zik'H 

Zaphon 

z&'fin 

Zidkijah 

zid-kl'jah 

Zaraces 

zdr'a-ca 

Zidon 

zl'don 

Zarah 

zd'rah 

Zidonians 

zi-dO'rii-aru 

Zaraias 

zar-a-l'as 

Ziha 

zi'hah 

Zareah 

Zilthai 

zU'tAd 

Zareathites 

z&'re-ath-ites 

Zimri 

zim'rl 

Zared 

za'red 

Zina 

zVnah 

Zarephath 

zdr'e-fatk 

Ziph 

tif 

Zaretan 

zdr'e-tan 

Ziphah 

zl'fah 

Zareth  Shahar 

zd'retlt  shd'har 

Ziphion 

zif'i-m 

Zarhites 

zdr'hitcs 

Zipliites 

zif'ites 

Zartanah 

zdr-tS'nah 

Ziphron 

zif'ron 

Zathui 

za-thU'i 

Zipporah 

zip-pU'rak 

Zatthu 

zat'tkn 

Zithri 

zitll'rl 

Zaza 

Ziza 

Zebadiah 

zeb-a-dl'ah 

Zoan 

zS'an 

Zebah 

zl'bah 

Zoar 

iS'ar 

Zebaim 

ze-bd'im 

Zobeba 

zo-bS'bah 

Zebedee 

zib'be-dee 

Zobeletb 

zS'he-leth 

Zebina 

ze-bl'nah 

Zonaras 

Zeboim 

ze-bi'im 

Zophah 

zB'fah 

Zebuda 

zc-bu'dah. 

Zophai 

zn'fa 

Zebul 

H'bul  (as  dull) 

Zophim 

zS'fim 

Zebulon 

zeb'u-lun 

Zorah 

Zebulonites 

zeb'u-lon-ites 

Zorathit«s 

zS'ratk-ite* 

Zecbariah 

let-a-ri'iiA 

Zoreab 

zo-rVah 

Zedah 

zi'dah 

Zorites 

zG1 rites 

Zedekiah 

zed-e-kVah 

Zorobabel 

zo^rob'a~bel 

Zeeb 

zt'eb 

Zuar 

za'ar 

Zelah 

zflah 

Zuriel 

zfl'ri-el 

Zelek 

zl'lek 

Zuri  Shaddal 

ifl'rl  ekdd's-i 

Zelophehad 

te-lO'fe-had 

Zuzims 

jS'zww 

FSt^fdr,  biU  —  JOete,  help — Pine,  marine.  —  MZte.  —  Ttttte,  %nitc.  —  i  as  j;  Zft  as  »*. 
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GREEK   AND  LATIN   PROPER  NAMES 


It  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  that  the 
indicated  accentuation  of  the  words,  and  their  separation  into  sylla- 
bles, prevent  the  necessity  of  inserting  any  thing  here  to  guide  to  a 
correct  pronunciation,  except  the  rules  for  the  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els and  consonants. 

In  settling  the  place  of  the  primary  accent,  which  is  the  first 
and  most  important  point  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  the 
aim,  of  course,  has  been  to  follow  the  ancient  and  simple  rules, 
which  direct,  that,  in  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  be  ac- 
cented, and  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  that  the  penult  be 
accented  if  long-in  quantity,  if  not,  the  antepenult.  The  words 
have  been  divided  into  syllables,  in  accordance  with  the  commonly 
received  rules  on  that  subject.  The  rules  that  follow  have  been 
derived,  in  the  main,  from  Walker.  Sometimes  the  language  of 
Grant,  or  some  other  grammarian,  has  been  preferred. 

Rules  for  the  Vowels. 

1.  Any  vowel  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  and  e,  o,  and  u, 
at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  have  the  long  English  sound  ; 
as,  Ca'to,  Cdcrops,  DVdo,  So'lon,  Cu'mm,  Me-lis'sa,  Mo-los'sus, 
Tu-lin'gi;  in  which  words  the  final  vowels  of  the  first  syllables 
have  the  same  sound  as  the  corresponding  vowels  in  the  first  syl- 
lables of  the  English  words  pa'per,  ce'dar,  si'lent,  co'lon,  du'ty. 

2.  A,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  a  in  fa'thcr  ; 
as,  Ga-bi'na,  A-re!ne,  pronounced  Gah-bi'na,  Ah-re'ne. 

3.  /,  ending  a  final  syllable,  or  preceding  an  accented  vowel, 
has  the  long  sound  ;  as,  I-u'li. 

In  all  other  cases,  i,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  is  pronounced 
like  e;  as,  Fa'bi-i,  Ho-ra'ti-i,  pronounced  Fa'be-i,  Ho-ra'te-i. 

4.  Fis  pronounced  as  i  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

5.  JE  and  m  are  pronounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

6.  If  a  syllable  end  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  has  the  short  Eng- 
.ish  sound ;    as,  BaVbus,   Del'phi,   Cin'na,  Mos'chus,   Tus'cus,  in 


which  tne  vowels  have  the  same  sounds  as  in  the  English  words 
man'ner,  sel'dom,  din'ner,  scoffer,  mus'ter. 

Exception.  —  E,  in  final  es,  is  pronounced  as  in  the  familiar 
proper  name  An'des. 

Rules  for  the  Consonants. 

1 .  C,  before  e,  i,  y,  <b,  and  ce,  is  pronounced  like  s  ;  before  a,  o, 
and  u,  and  before  consonants,  like  k  ;  as,  Ce'a,  Cic'e-ro,  Cy'prus, 
Ca'sar,  Caz'li-a,  Ca'to,  Co'clcs,  Cu'mtz. 

2  If,  before  e,  i,  y,  m,  a.,  or  another  g  followed  by  e,  has  the 
sound  of_/' ;  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  before  consonants  other  than  g, 
as  above  excepted,  the  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English  words  gave, 
gone ;  as,  Ge'lo,  Gi-gan'tes,  Gy-gce'us,  Ag'ger,  Ga'bi-i,  Gor'gi-as, 
Sa-gun'tum. 

3  Ch  has  the  sound  of  k,  except  when  preceding  a  mute  con- 
sonant at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  when  they  are  silent ;  as, 
Chtho'ni-a,  pronounced  Tho'ni-a. 

4.  T,  s,  and  c,  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  io,  iu,  and  eu,  preceded  immedi- 
ately by  the  accent,  in  Latin  words,  as  in  English,  change  into 
sh  and  zh.  But  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  first  of  the  vowels 
following,  the  consonant  does  not  change  into  sh  or  zh,  but  pre- 
serves its  pure  sound  ;  as,  Mil-ti'a-des,  &c.  T,  in  the  termination 
tion,  also  retains  its  original  sound  ;  as,  Tlte-o-do'ti-on. 

5  S  has,  in  general,  the  sound  of  s  in  this. 

Final  s,  preceded  by  e,  or  a  liquid,  has  the  sound  of  z. 

6  Initial  x  has  the  sound  of  z. 

7.  Initial  ph,  before  a  mute,  is  silent,  as,  Phthi'a,  pronounced 
Tfii'a ,  Initial  p,  before  s,  is  silent ;  as,  Psy'che,  pronounced  Sy'ke. 
Initial  p,  before  t,  is  silent ;  as,  Ptol-e-mm'us,  pronounced  Tol-e-mm'us. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  Greek  words  we  frequently  find  the  un- 
combinable consonants mn,tm,&c;  z.9,Mne-mosly-ne,  Tmo'lus,  &c. 
These  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the  first  consonant  mute,  as  if 
written  JVe-mos'y-ne,  Mo'lus,  &c. 
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The  words  in  the  following  table  to  which  a  *  is  prefixed  are 

Those  to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  are  found  in  the  list  usually 

taken  from  "  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,"  &c, 

published  with  Walker's  Key. 

by  Thomas  Swinburne  Carr. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  any  who  may  compare  this  table  with 

Those  to  which  a  t  is  prefixed  are 

such  as  Trollope  has  added 

those  of  Walker  and  Trollope,  that  many  changes  in  the  division 

to  his  edition  of  Walker's  Key. 

of  words  for  pronunciation  have  been  introduced  ;   but  it  is  be- 

Those marked  with  a  $  are  taken  from  Freund's  "Worterbuch 

lieved  that  these  changes  are  all  required  by  a  consistent  applica- 

der lateinischen  Sprache." 

tion  of  the  rules  of  classical  pronunciation,  as  they  are  generally. 

Those  marked  with  a  If  are  taken  from  Pauly's  "  Real-Encyclopa- 

received. 

die  der  classischen  Alterthumswissensehaft." 

A. 

A'ba,  and  A'b.s 

A-bolua 

Ac-a-than'tus 

A-«hil-lei-en'ses 

*A-cro'a-thos 

Ad-i-man'tua 

jE-el'Io,  or  A-el'lo 

Ab'a-a 

A-bon-i-tei'chos 

♦Ac'a-ton 

*Ach-il-le'ia 

*Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-a 

Ad-i-me'te 

M-e'la,  or  t^E-e'tea 

Ab'a-ba 

Ab-o-ra'ca 

fAc'ca  Lau-ren'ti-a 

A-chil'les 

Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-um 

Ad-me'ta 

.lE-e'ti-as 

*A-bac'e-na 

*Ab'o-ras 

Ac'ci-a 

Ach-il-le'um 

*Ac-ro-ce-re'tea 

Ad-me'tus 

^'ga 

Ab-a-ce'ne 

Ab-o-rig'i-nea 

Ac'ci-la 

A-cliil'leus 

♦A-croc'o-ma 

*A-do'ne-ua,  or  *Ad 

M'%m 

fA-bffi'a 

Ac'ci-us 

♦Ach-il-li'dea 

Ac-ro-co-rin'thua 

^-ga;'ffi 

,     Ab'a-ga 

*Ab'o-tis 

fAc'co 

A-chi'vi 

*A-cro'ma 

A-do'm-a 

jE-gaj'on 

Ab-ra-da'ta3 

Ac'cu-a 

Ach-la-ds'ua 

A'cron 

A-don'i-cua 

yE-gK'um 

fAb'a-la 

Ab-ra-da'tes 

A'ce 

*Ach'o-la 

*A-crop'a-th03 

A-do'nia 

JE-%x'\is 

Ab'a-lus 

*A-bra'ha-mus 

Ac-e-di'ci 

Ach-o-la'i,  or  tAcb-o- 

Ac-ro-pa'toa 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 

/E-ga'Ie-oa 

A-ba'na 

A-bren'ti-us 

Ac'e-la 

a'li 

A-crop'o-lis 

A-dra'na 

jE-ga'le-um 

A-ban'tes 

A-broc'o-maa 

*Ac'e-Ie 

Ach-o-lo'e 

*Ac-ro-re'a 

*A-dra'ne 

jE'gan 

Ab-an-ti'a-des 

Ab-ro-di-se'tus 

fAc'e-lum 

*A-cho're-ua 

*Ac-ro-re'i 

A-dra'mim 

^E'gaa 

A-ban'ti-aa 

fA'bron 

*A-ceph'a-li 

*A-cho'rus 

Ac'ro-ta 

A-dras'ta 

yE-ga'tes 

A-ban'ti-das 

Ac-e-ra'tus 

Ach-ra-di'na 

A-crot'a-tus 

A-dias'ti-a,  or fAd- 

jE-ge'as,  or  *iE'ge-as 

A-han'tis 

A-bron'y-cus 

A-cer'bas 

♦Ach'ra-dos 

*Ac-ro-tho'i 

jE-ge'le-on 

Ab-ar-ba're-a 

Ab'ro-ta 

Ac-e-ri'na 

Ac-i-cho'ri-us 

*Ac-ro-tho'on 

*Ad-ras-ti'i  Cam'pi 

*iE-ge'li 

Ab'a-ri 

A-brot'o-nutn 

A-cer'ra) 

Ac-i-da'li-a 

Ac-roth'o-os 

*Ad-raa-ti'ne 

/E-ge'ri-a 

A-bar'i-mon 

tA'brus 

Ac-er-sec'o-mea 

Ac-i-da'sa 

*Ac-ro-tho'um 

A-dras'tus 

vE-ges'ta 

Ab'a-ria 

A-bryp'o-lia 
Ab-se'us 

A'ces 

*A-ci'Ia 

Ac'ta 

*A-dre'ne 

A-ba'rus 

A-ce'si-a 

A-cil'i-a 

Ac-ts'a 

A'dri-a 

.E-gi'a-le 

A'bas 

Ab-sin'thi-i 

Ac-e-si'nea 

Ac-i-lig'e-na 

Ac-tffi'on 

A-dri-an-op'o-lia 

^E-gi-a'le-us 

A-ba'sa 

Ab'so-rus 

Ac-e-si'nus 

A-cil'i-us 

Ac-tse'u3 

A-dri-a'nuoi 

^E-gi-a'ii-a 

*Ab'a-sa 

fAb-syr'ti-dea 

A-ce'si-ua 

A-cil'la 

Ac'te 

A-dri-a'nus 

yE-gi'a-lua 

Ab-a-si'tis 

Ab-syr'tos 

A-ces'ta 

*Ac-in-di'nus,  and 

Ac'ti-a 

A-dri-at'i-cum 

*yE-gic'o-rea 

Ab-as-se'na 

Ab-syr'tus 

A-ces'tea 

*A-cin'di-nua 

Ac'tis 

Ad-ri-nre'tum 

^E-gi'dea 

Ab-as-se'ni 

*Ab'u-la 

A-ces'ti-um 

A'cis 

Ac-tis'a-nea 

Ad-u-at'i-ci 

^E-gi'la,  or  *.Eg'i-la 

A-bas'sus 

Ab-u-li'tea 

A-ces-to-do'rua 

Ac'mon 

Ac'ti-um 

*A-du'la 

yE-gil'i-a 

fA'bus 

Ac-es-tor'i-dea 

Ac-nion'i-dea 

Ac'ti-ua 

*A-du'laa 

*/Eg'i-liP3 

|     Ab-da-lon'i-roua 

Ab-y-de'ni 

A-ce'tea 

*Ac-aB-me'ttB 

Ac'tor 

*A-du'lis 

jE-gim'i-as 

Ab-de'ra 

Ab-y-de'nus 

Ach-a-by'toa 

A-coe'tes 

Ac-tor'i-dea 

*Ad-u-li'ton 

•Eg-i-nio'riis,  or 

Ab-de'ri-a 

A-by'di 

A-ch»'a 

*Ac-o-ly'ti 

Ac-to'ris 

A-dyr-ma-chi'ds,  or 

*.E-gim'o-ru3 

Ab-de-ri'tes 

A-by'doa 

A-chte'i 

A-co'nai 

*Ac'to-ria 

*Ad-yr-raach'i-ds 

*^E-gim'u-ru3 

Ab-de'rua 

A-by'dus 

A-cbre'i-um 

*Ac'o-na 

fA-cu'le  o 

iE'a 

^E-gi;na 

A-be'a-taB 

Ab'y-la 

A-chu:m'e-nes 

A-con'tes 

A-cu'phis 

yE-a-ce'a 

jEs-i-ne'ta 

*A-be-a'tffl 

Ao'y-lon 

Ach-re-me'ni-a 

A-con'te-us 

A-cu-si-la'us 

jE-ac'i-das 

jEg-i-ne'tea 

A-bel'la 

Ab-ys-si'ni 

Acl)-ffi-men'i-dea 

A-con'ti-us 

A-cu'ti-cus 

jE-ac'i-dea 

jE-gi'o-ciiua 

fAb-el-la'ni 

Ab-ys-sin'i-a 

A-chai'ua 

*Ac-on-tob'o-li 

*^E-a-ci'um 

*iE'gi-on 

f  Ab-el-Ii'num 

Ac-a-caJ'lia 

A-cha'i-a 

A-con-to-bu'lus 

*Ac'y-tua 

.lE'a-cua 

/E-gi'pan,  or  *<Eg'i- 

Ab-e!-li'nus 

Ac-a-ce'si-um 

*A-cha'is 

A-co'ria 

A'da 

JE'ss 

pan 

*^Eg-i-pa'ne3 

*A-be'lua 

A-ca'ci-ua 

Ach'a-ra 

Ac'o-rus 

A-daj'ua 

JZ-s'b. 

j     tAb'e-lux 

fAc'a-cus 

A'cra 

Ad-a-man-taj'a 

M-&  ine'ne 

jE-gi'ra 

I     A-ben'da 

Ac-a-de'mi-a 

A-cliar'naj 

Ac-ra-di'na 

Ad'a-mas 

Al-an-te'um 

vE-gir-o-es'sa 

*Ab-es-sa'lon 

Ac-a-de'mus 

A-cua'tes 

A'crte 

Ad-a-mas'tU3 

^E-an'ti-des 

.lE'tris 

Ab'ga-rus,  or  A-bag'a- 

*A-ca;n'i-tus 

Ach-e-lo'i-dea 

A-cra'a 

*A-da'mii3 

M-an'tia 

/E-gis'ibua 

1        rus 

Ac-a-lan'dma 

Ach-e-lo'ri-um 

A-cia?ph'ni-a 

tAd'a-nn 

M'as 

^E-gi'iuiu 

A'bi-a 

A-cal'le 

Ach-e-lo'ua 

Ac-ra-gal-li'da) 

A-das'pi-i 

/E'a-tua 

^E'gi-um 

I     A'bi-i 

Ac-a-mar'chis 

*A-che'lus 

Ac'ra-gas 

Ad'a-tha 

.lErh-uinc'o-ras 

^Eg'le 

Ab'i-la 

Ac'a-mas 

*A-che'ras 

A-cra'tua 

Ad-de-pha'gi-a 

jEch'mis 

iEg'les 

A-bis'a-res 

A-camp'sia 

A-cher'dus 

fA'cri-ffl 

Ad'du-a 

jE-dep'suoi 

jEL'-Ie'tea 

;     A  bis'a  ris 

A-can'tba 

A-cher'i-mi 

A'cri-as 

A-del'pbi-ua 

;E-de3'sa 

^g'lo-ge 

|     Ab-i-sou'tea 

*A-can'thi-ne 

*Ach'e-ro 

Ac-ri-dopb/a-gi 

A-de'mon 

iE-dic'u-Ia 

jE-gub'o-liis 

1     *A-ble'rus 

A-can'thus 

Ach'e-ron 

A-cri'on 

*A-deph'a-gus 

*JEd'i-la 

A-:-goc'e-ro3 

A-ble'te3 

Ac'a-ra 

Acli-e-ron'ti-a 

A-oris'e-ua 

A'des,  or  Ha'dea 

jE-di'lea 

.E'mm 

i     fAb'no  ba 

A-ca'ri-a 

Ach-e-ru'si-a 

Ac-ris-i-o'ne 

Ad-gan-des'tri-us 

*^-di'lia 

*iE-go'ne 

*Ab'no-bi 

*Ac-ar-na'nes 

Ach-e-ru'si-as 

A-cris-i-o-ne'us 

Ad-her'bal 

*^d'i-lus 

*.Eg-o-ne'a 

A-bob'ri-ca 

Ac-ar-na'ni-a 

A-che'tua 

A-cris-i-o-ni'a-dea 

Ad-her'bas 

^E-dip'sus 

A-bn'bua 

A-car'nas 

*A-chi'la3 

tA-cris'i-as 

*A-di-a-be'ne 

jE'don 

^Eg-o-sa'gaB 

A-broc'ri-tus 

A-cas'ta 

A-cluTIaa 

A-cri'tas 

A-di-an'te 

*A-e-do'nis 

.E^His-pot'a-raoa 

Ab-o-la'ni 

A-cas'tua 

Ach-il-le'a 

Ac-ro-a'thon 

A-dl-at'o-rix 

jEd'u-i,  or  Hed'u-i 

^E-gos'tlie-na 

PRONUNCIATION   OF 
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.<E-thal'i-de3 

Ag-gram'mes 

fAl'ba  Lon'ga 

A-Ie'tum 

A'Jus,  or  Al'u-ua 

A-min'i-us 

iE'gy 

*jEth-a-li'a 

Ag-gri'n* 

Al'ba  Syl'vi-ua 

Al-eu-a'dm 

A-ly-at'tes 

A-min'o-cles 

*<Eg'y-la 

*.E-tha'li-03 

fAgg-tliyl'lua 

fAl-ba'iii,  or  Al-ben'- 

*A-leu'a-d« 

Al'y-ba 
*Al-y-bi'da 

Am-i-se'na 

^Eg-y-pa'nea 

*.E-lhi'ce3 

Ag'i-da; 

ses 

A-Ie'us 

fAm-i-si'a 

iE-gyp'aua 

*jEth'i-cus 

Ag-i-Ia'ua 

Al-ba'ni-a 

*A'le-ua 

Al-y-caj'a 

A-mis'i-as 

jvE-gyp'ta 
/E-gyp'ti-i 

f/E-thi'on 

A'gis 

Al-ba'nus 

A'lex 

Al-y-cs'ua 

*yE-thi'o-pes 

Ag-la'i-a 

fAl'bi-a  Te-ren'ti-a 

A-Iex-a-me'nua 

fAl'y-mon,  or  *A-ly'- 

A-mi'sum,  or  A-mi'- 

^E-gyp'ti-um 

iE-thi-o'pi-a 

Ag-la-o-ni'ce 

Al-bi'ci 

Al-ex-an'der 

mon 

sus 

^E-gyp'tua 

vEth'li-u3 

Ag-la'o-pe 

Al-bi-e'tae 

Al-ex-an'dra 

*A-ly'pus 

Am-i-ter'num 

/E'li-a 

jE'thon 

*Ag-la'o-pes 

fAl-bi-gau'num 

*Al-ex-an'dri-a,  (a 

A-lys'su3 

Am-i-tba'on,  or  Am-  y- 

jE-li-a'nua 

jE'thra 

Ag-la-o-phae'na 

Al-biin 

woman) 

Al-yx-oth'o  e 

tha'on 

**El'i-noa 

/E-tbu'sa 

Ag-la'o-plion 

Al-bi-no^a'nua 

*AI-ex-an-dri'a,  (a 

*Al-y-ze'a 

jE'li-us,  and  .E'li-a 

jE'ti-a 

Ag-la-os'the-nes 

Al-bin-te-me'li-um 

city) 

A-mad'o-ci 

Ain-mi-a'nus 

-E-lu'rus 

jE'ti-on,  or  E-e'ti-on 

Ag-lau'ros 

Al-bi'nus 

Al-ex-an'dri-des 

A-mad'o-cua 

tAm-mo-chos'tos 

t^E-ma'thi-a 

*^E-ti-o-ne'a 

Ag-la'ua 

Al'bi-on 

Al-ex-an-dri'na 

Am'a-ge 

Am'mon,  or  Ham'- 

^E-mili-a 

*jE-ti'tes 

*Ag'la-ua 
Ag'na 

*Al-bi'o-nea 

Al-ex-an-drop'o-Iis 

Am-al-lhffi'a 

vEm-il-i-a'nua 

tAl'bia 

Al-ex-a'nor 

Am-al-the'um 

Am-mo'ni-a 

.<E-inJ)'i-u.s 

*A-e'ti-us 

Ag'no 

Al'bi-ua 

Al-ex-ar'chus 

Am'a-na,  or  fAm'a- 

Am-mo'ni-i 

^Ein-nes'tus 

^Et'na 

Ag-nod'i-ce 

Al-bu-cil'la 

A-lex'a3 

nus 

Am-rno'ni-u3 

■lE'inon 

*/E-to'li 

Ag'non 

Al'bu-Ia 

A-lex'i-a 

tA-man'dua 

Am-mo'the-a 

/Gm'o-na 

.E-to'li-a 

*Ag-no-ni'a 

*Al-bu'na 

Al-ex-ie'a-cua 

*A-man'i-caB 

*Am-nem'o-nea 

1T*/E-mo'na 

/E-to'lus 

Ag-non'i-dea 

Al-bu'ne-a 

Al-ex-i'nua 

A-man'tes,  or  Am-an- 

Am'ni-as 

*E-mo'ni-a 

\J&x 

*Ag-no'tea 

Al-bur'nua 

A-lex'i-o 

Ani-ni'saa 

i-E-mon'i-des 

*A-ex-o'ne 

*Ag  notli'e-tffi 

Al'bus  Pa'gua 

fA-lex'i-on 

A-ma'nus,  or  fO-ma'- 

*Am-ni'tes 

*/Ein'o-ni3 

A'fer 

Ag-o-na'li-a,  and 

Al-bu'ti-us 

Al-ex-ip'pus 

nus 

Am-CE-bas'us 

A-fra'ni-a 

A-go'ni-a 

*Al-ca;n'e-tU3 

Al-ex-ir'a-es 

A-mar'a-cua 

/E-myl'i-a 

A-fra'ni-us 

A-go'nes 

Al-cas'us 

Al-ex-ir'ho-e 

A-mar'di 

*Am-om-pbar'e-tua 

jEin-yl-i-a'nu.3 

Af'ri-ca 

Ag'o-nia 

Al-cam'e-nes 

A-Iex'ia 

A-mar'tus 

A'mor 

iE-myl'i-i 

Af-ri-ca'nus 

*A-go'nia 

Al-can'der 

A-lex'on 

Am-a-ryl'lis 

A-mor'ges 

iE-myl'i-ua 

Af'ri-cum 

A-go'ni-us 

Al-can'dre 

Al-fa-ter'na 

Am-a-ryn'ce-ua 

^E-na'ri-a 

*Af'ri-cus 

*A-go'nU3 

Al-ca'nor 

Al-fe'nus 

fAm-a-ryn-thi'a 

Am'pe-lus 

t^E-na'si-ua 

*Ag'a-bua 

*Ag'o-ra 

AI-catb'o-e 

Al'gi-dum 

Am-a-ryn'tlms 

Am-pe-lu'si-a 

jE-ne'a,  wr  t^E-ne'l-a 

*A-gac'ly-tus 

Ag-o-rac'ri-tua 

Al-cath'o-ua 

*Al-go'num 

tAm-a-iys'i-a 

Ani-phe'a 

/E-ne'a-dffi 

A-ga-gri-a'nae 

Ag-o-ros'a 

Al'ce 

A-li-ac'mon 

A'maa 

Am-phi-a-la'ua 

/E-ne'a-des 

Ag  a-las'ses 

Ag-o-ra'nis 

Al-ce'nor 

A-li-ar'tum 

*Am-a-se'a 

*Ain-plii'a-lus 

^E-ne'as 

A-gal'la 

Ag-o-ran'o-mi 
*Ag-o-re'sU3 

Al-ces'te  or  Al-ces'ti3 

A-li-ar'tus 

Am-a-se'nus 

Am-pbi'a-nax 

jE-ne'i-a 

*Ag'a-me 

Al'ce-taa 

Al'i-cis 

A-ma'si-a 

tAin-plti-a-ra'Udes 

.E-ne'i-des 

*Ag-a-me'de 

A'gra 

Al'chi-das 

A-li-e'nu8 

A-ma'sis 

Am-phi-a-ra'us 

*,E-ne-i'de3 

Ag-a-me'de9 

fA-gra;'a 

Al-cbiin'a-chua 

Al'i-fa;,  or  fA-li'fa 

A-mas'tria 

*Am-phi-ar-a-e'um 

^E-ne'is,  o;iii  *iE'ne-is 

Ag-a-mem'non 

A-grs'i,  or  fA-gren'- 

Al-ci-bi'a-dea 

Al-i  Ise'i 

A-mas'trua 

Am-phi-cle'a 

^E-nes-i-de'mus 

Ag-a-mem-no'ni-ua 

Ag'ra-gas                [ses 

*Al-ci'da? 

Al-i-men'tus 

A-ma'ta 

Ain-phic'ra-tes 

iE-ne'si-u3 

Aga-me'tor 

A-grau'le 

Al-cid'a-mas 

*A-lim'e-nua 

Am-a-the'a 

Am-pliic'ty-un 

/E-ne'tua 

A-gain'ma-taj 

A-grau'Ii-a 

A]-ci-da-mera 

A-lin'ds 

tAm-a-tbe'i 

fAm-phic-ty'o-nes 

-E'ni-a 

Ag  niii-iius'tor 

A-grau'los 

Al-ci-dam'i-daa 

Al-in-do'i-a 

Am'a-thus,  or  *A-ma'- 

Am-phid'a-mus 

/E-ni'a-cu3 

*Ag'a-,nu3 

A-grau-o-ni'ta 

Al-cid'a-mus 

*A-li'phaj 

thus 

*Am-phid'o-li 

*yEn'i-cu3 

Ag-a-mp'pe 

A-gri-a'nes 

*Al-ci-da'mua 

*Al-i-pha'nus 

A-max-am-pe'ua 

Am-phi-dro'mi-a 

*^E-ni'da: 

*Ag  a  mp-pe'ua 

A-gric'o-la 

Al-ci'das 

Al-1-phe'ri-a,  or  *Al-i- 

*A-max-an-ti'a 

Atn-plii-ge'ni-a,  or 

/E-ni'o-chi 

A-gan'za-ga 

Ag  n  gun'tum 

Al-ci'de>) 

phe'ia 

A-max'i-a 

Am-plii-ge-ni'a 

■Eno-bar'bua 

*Ag'a-pse 

A-griii'i-um 

Al-cid'i-ce 

*AI  i  plie'rua 

Am-pi]il'o-chus 

/En'o-cles 

Ag-a-pe'nor 

*A-gri'o-doa 

*Al-cid'o-cua 

Al-ir-ro'thi-ua 

*Am-ax-o'bi-i 

Am-phil'y-tua 

^'nos 

*Ag-a-pe'tus 

A-gri-o'ni-a 

Al-cim'e-de 

*Al-i-son'ti-a 

Ani-a-ze'nes,  or 

Am-pbini'a-chus 

/E'num 

fA'gar 

A-grj'o-paa 

Al  cim'e-don 

*A-li'sum 

tJIaz'e-nes 

Arn-phnu'e-don 

fjE'nua 

Ag-a-re'ni 

A-gri'o-pe 

Al-cim'e-nea 

Al-le'di-us 

JA-ma'zon 

Am-pbin'o-me 

/E-ny'ra 

Ag-a-ris'ta 

■  A-gn-opIi'a-gi 

*Al-cim'o-ua 

Al'li-a 

A-maz'o-nes 

Am-phin'o-mus 

^E-o'li-a 

A-gas'i-clea 

A-grip'pa 

Al'ci-mua 

Al-li-e'nos 

Am-a-zo'ni-a 

Am-plii'on 

^E-o'li-as 

*A-ga'so 

*Ag-rip-pe'um 

Al-cin'o-e 

*Al-li'f* 

*Am-a-zon'i-cua 

*Am-phip'a-gua 

.E-ol'i-da 

A-gas'sae 

Ag-rip-pi'na 

Al'ci-nor 

Al-lob'ro-ges 

Am-a-zon'i-dea 

Am-phip'o-les 

<E-ol'i-dea 

A-gas'the-nea 

A-gris'o-pe 

Al-cin'o-ua 

Al-lo-bry'ges 

Am-a-zo'ni-um 

Aiii-pliip'n-lia 

iE'o-lia 

A-gas'thus 

A'gri-ua 
Ag'ro-las 

*Al'ci-nus 

*Al-Io  phy'lua 

Ain-a-zo'ni-us 

Am-phip'y-roa 

iE'o-lua 

A  ga-i'tro-phua 

Al-ci-o'ne-us 

Al-lot'ri-gea 

Am-bar'ri 

Am-plii-re'tus 

*/E-o'nea 

tAg'a-sus 
Ag'a-tha 

A'gron 

Al'ci-phron 

Al-lu'ti-us 

*Am-bar-va'les  Hos'- 

Am-pbir'o-e 

iE-o'ra 

A-gro'taa 

Al-cip'pe 

*Al-me'ne 

Am'phia                         j 

jE-pa'li-ua 

Ag-ath-ar'chi-daa 

A-grot'e-ra 

Al-cip'pua 

fAl'mo 

Am-bar-va'li-a 

*Am-phi'sa 

VE-pe'a 

Ag-athar'chi-dea 

fA-gyi'e-us 

Al'cis 

fAl'inon 

*Am-ba/tffl 

Am-pbis-bffi'na                1 

iEp'u-Io 
.E'py 

Ag-ath  ar'chua 

A-gyl'e-us 

Al-cith'o-e 

*Al-mo'pe3 

Am'be-nus 

Am-pbis'sa                       i 

*Ag'a-thi  Dain'o  nis 

Alc-me'on 

*Al-my-ro'de 

Am-bi-a-li'tea 

Anvphis-se'ne 

Ap'y-tu3     . 

*Ag-a-thi'a 

Ag-yl-lffi'ua 

Alc-niffi-on'i-daB 

A-lo'a 

Ain-bi-a'num 

Am-phis'sus 

jE-qua'na 

A-ga't!ii-as 

A-gyr'i-um,  Q,ni 

Alc'man 

fA-lo'as,  or  fA-lo'ia 

Ain-bi-a-ti'nun 

Ani-phis'tlie-nes 

^E'qui 

*Ag-a-tlii'nua 
Ag'a-tho 

A-gyr'i-u3 

Alc-me'na 

Al-o-e'us 

*Am-bi-bai-'e-ti 

Am-pliis-ti'dea                1 

jE-quic'o-li 

A-gyr'tes 

fAl'con 

*A-lo'e-us 

*Am-bi'cU3 

Am-phis'tra-tus               i 

^Eq-ui-me'li-um 

Ag-a-tho-c!e'a 

A-gy'rus 

*Al'eo-ne 

Al-o-i'dffi,  or  Al-o-i'- 

Am-bi-ga'tus 

*Am-pbi'sus                    ' 

iE'ri-as 

A-gath'o-c!e3 

A-ha'la 

Al-cy'o-na 

des 

■fAm-bi-o'rix,  or  Am- 

Am-pbit'e-a                     | 

^Er'o-pe 

Ag'a-thon 

Ai-do'ne-ua 

Al-cy'o-ne 

A-lo'ne,  or  fA-Io'na 

bi'o-rix 

*Am-phi-the-a'trum        . 

*A-er'o-pe 

Ag-a-tho-ny'mus 
*Ag-a-tbon'y-mus 

*A-i'la 

Al-cy-o'ne-ua 

*A-lo'ni8 

Am'bla-da 

Am-pbith'e-mis               ' 

^Er'o-pus 
*A-er'o-pua 

A-im'y-lus 

Al-des'cus 

Al'o-pe 

Am-bia'ci-a 

Am-pliilh'o-e 

*A-gath'o-pu3 

Ai'us  Lo-cu'ti-ua 

Al-da'a-pis 

*A-lop'e-ca 

Am-bra'ci-us 

Am-pbi-tri'te 

*/Es'a-co3 

Ag-a-thos'ihe-nea 

A'jax 

A'le-a 

A-lop'e-cs 

Am'bri 

Am-phit'ry-on 

<Es'a-cus 

Ag-a-tliyr'num 

Al-a-ban'da 

A-le'ba3 

A-lop'e-ceg 

*Am-bro'dax 

Am-phit-ry-o-ni'a-des 

*yE-sa'ge-a 

Ag-a-thyr'si 

fAI-a-ban'dj,  or  tAl-a- 

A-le'bi-on 

*A-lop-e-con-ne'sus 

Am-bro'nea 

Am'plii-tua 

jE-sa'pus 

fAg-a-thy'rus 

ban-den'sea 

A-lec'to 

A-lo'pi-us 

Ain-bro'si-a 

*Am-phi'us 

jE'sar,  or  .(E-sa'raa 

A-gau'i 

*Al-a-ban'di-cua 

A-lec'tor 

*A-lo'rii8 

Am-bro'si-ua 

Am-pluit'e-rua 

*^E-sa'rus,  and  jEs'a- 

A-ga've 

Al'a-bus 

A-lec'try-on 

A'los 

Am-bry'on 

Am-phry'sus 

rus 

A-ga'vus 

A-lae'a 

A-Iec'tus 

A-Io'ti-a 

Ani-brys'stis 

*Am'py-cii3 

^Es'chi-nes 

*Ag-bat'a-jia 

A-las'i 

*A-le'i 

Al-pe'nua 

fAin-bii-ba'jae 

Amp'sa-ga 

^Es'chi-ron 

Ag-des'tia 

A-ls'sa 

A-le'i-us  Cam  pua 

Al'pes 

Am-bul'li 

Arnp'sa-gas 

/Es'chri-on 

A-ge-e'na 

fA-lae'sua 

Al-e-man'ni 

Al-phe'a 

*Am'bu-li 

*Ain-pyc'i-dea 

/E<-chy-Ii'dea 

*Ag-e-la'das 

A-lffi'U3 

*AI-e-iiia'nus 

Al-phe'i-a 

Am'e-les 

Am-pvs'i-des 

/Es'chy-lug 

Ag-e-laa'tas 

AJ-a-go'ni-a 

A-le'mon 

Al-pbe'nor 

Am-e-na'mi3 

Am'pyx 

jEs-cu-la'pi-us 

Ag-e-la'us 

A-la'la 

Al-e-mon'i-des 

Al-phe'hua 

Am-e-ni'des 

Am-aanc'tua 

jE-ae'pua 

*Ag-e-Ie'a 

Al-al-com'e-nas 

A!-e-mu'si 

.\l-l>hi'-si-bce'a 

A-men'o-cles 

A-mu'li-u8 

^-ser'ni-a 

*Ag'e-le3 

A-la'li-a,  or  fAl'a-lia 

A'lens 

Al-phe-si-boe'us 

*Am-e-no'phia 

A-my'cla 

^E-si'on 

A-gen'a-tha 

Al-a-ma'nes 

A'le-on 

Al-plie'us 

A-me'ri-a 

*Am'y-clre 

/E'son 

Ag-en-di'cum 

ITAl-a-ma'ni,  or  AI  a 

*A-le'ri3 

Al-phi'on 

A-mes'tra-tua 

ITA-my'clffi 

^E-son'i-des 

A-ge'nor 

man'ni 

tA-le'sa  or  tA-l(E'sa 

Al'plii-us 

A-mes'lris 

fAm-y-clffi'us 

*JEs-o-pe'ua 

Ag"-e-nor'i-des 

Al-e-man'ni,  or  IfAI- 

A-le'ae 

Al-pi'nus 

*A-mi-a'nu3 

*A-my'clas 

..E-so'pus 

Ag-e-ri'nua 

le-man'ni 

A-le'si-a,  or  A-lex'i-a 

Al'pis 

Am-i-cte'us 

*Am-y-cli'dea 

^Es'tri-a 

Ag-e-san'der 

A-la'ni 

A-)e'si  um 

*Al-po'nua 

A-mi'cIas 

Am'y-cus 

jEs'u-a 

A-ge'si-as 

Al'a-rea 

*A-le'»us 

Al'si-um 

A-mic'tas 

Am'y-don 

fjEfc'u-la 

*A-ges-i-da'mua 

Al-a-ri'cus 

A-le'tea 

Al'sna 

A-mi'da 

Am-y-mo'ne 

*gEs'u-laa 

A-ges-i-Ia'us 

Al-a-ro'di-i 

A-le'thes 

Al-thie'a 

A-mil'car 

A-myn'taa 

-D-sy'e-tes 

Ag-e-sip'o-lia 

A-las'tor 

A-le'thi-a 

Al-tha!m'e-nes 

Am'i-los 

A-myn-ti-a'nus 

*jE-sy'me 

Ag-e-sis'tra-ta 

*A-la3'to-res 

A-let'i-das 

*Al-the'pus 

A-mim'p-ne,  or 

A-myn'lcr 

*jEs-ym-ne'taB 

Ag-e-sis'tra^tua 
*A-ge'tor 

tA-lau'dra 

*A-le'tia 

Al-ti'num 

A-mvm'o-ne 
A-min'e-a,  or  Am- 

*Am-y-ri'cu3  Cam'- 

^Es-ym-ne'tes 

fAl'a-zon 

fAl-e-tri-na'tes 

Al'tia 

pus 

.E  svm'nua 

*A-ge'tus 

*A-la'zon 

JAl-e-tri-nen'sea 

fAl'lus 

min'e-a 

A-my'ris 

*/Elb'a-le 

*Ag-ge'nu3] 

*AI-a-zo'nes 

A-le'tri-um 

A-lun'ti-um 

A-min'i-aa 

A-myr'i-ua 
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dm'y-rus 

An-dram'y-les 

An-tbes-te'ri-a 

A-o'ti 

A-quiI'i-u3 

Aro-ti'nna 

A-ri-a;'u3 

A-mya'tis 

An-dre'as 

An-the'us 

*A-o'us 

A-quil'li-a 

Arc-topli'y-lax 

A-ri-am'nes 

\m-y-tha'on 

*An'dre-as 

An-tlii'a 

A-pa'i-tre 

Aq'ui-lo 

Arc'toa 

A-ri-a'ni,  or  A-ri-e'ni 

tAm-y-tlia-o'ni-us 

*An'dre-us 

An-tbi'aa,  or  *An'tbi- 

A-pa'ma 

Aq-ui-lo'ni-a 

Arc-to'us 

A-ri-an'taa 

Ain'y-tis 

*An-dre'mon 

A-pa'me 

*A-qui'naa 

Aiotu'rus 

*A-ri-a-ra-the'a 

'A-nab'a-aia 

*An'dri-a 

*An'tlii-nas 

Ap-a-me'a,  or  Ap-a- 

A-quin'i-us 

Ar'da-lua 

A-ri-a-ra'thea 

*A-n»b'a-tse 

An'dii-clus 

An'thi-ura 

mi'a 

A-qui'num 

Ar  da'ni-a 

*A-ri-as'me-nus 

fAn-a-ce'i-a 

An'dri-on 

An'thi-us 

*Ap-a-me'ne 

Aq-ui-ta'ni-a 

Ai-dax-a'nus 

Ar-ib-bffi'us 

An'a-ccs,  or  fA-nac'- 

An-dris'fis 

An'tlio 

A-par'ni 

*Aq-ui-tan'i-cua 

Ar'de-a 

*Ar'i-be3 

l      t»s 

An-dro'bi-ug 

An-tho'rea 

Ap-a-tu'ri-a 

*Aq'ui-tea 

Ar-de-a'tea 

A-ric'i-a 

An-a-clmr'sis 

An-dio-cle'a 

An-tbra'ci-a 

A-pe-au'ros 

A'ra 

Ar-de-ric'ca 

Ar-i-ci'na 

A-na'ci-um,  or  *An-a- 

■fAn-dro'claa 

An-tliro-pi'nua 

*A-pe-Ii-o'tes 

Ar-a-bar'chea 

Ar-di-aj'i 

Ar-i-da;'us 

ci'iim 

An'dro-clea 

*An-thro-po-mor-pbi'- 

A-pel'la 

*Ar'a-bes 

Ar-dia'cus 

A-ri-e'nia 

*An-a-clc'tna 

An-dro-cli'des 

ta: 

A-pel'les 

A-ra'bi-a 

%Ar'do-ne 

*A-ri'e-tis 

A-na'cre-on 

An-dro'clns 

An-thro-poph'a-gi 

*Ap-el-le'us 

A-rab'i-cus 

Ar-do'ne-a 

Ar-i-gae'um 

An-ac-to'ri-a,  or  An- 

An-dro-cy'des 

An-tbyl'la 

A-pel'li-con 

Ar'a-bis,  or  Ar'bi3 

tAr-du'a 

*Ar-ig-no'tus 

An-drod'a-mus 

An-ti-a-ni'ra 

Ap-en-ni'nus 

A'rabs,  or  Ar'a-bus 

Ar-du,en'na 

A-ri'i 

fAn-ac-to'ii-e 

fAn-dro'dua 

An'ti-as 

A'per 

A-rac'ca,  or  A-rec'- 

Ar-du-i'ne 

Ar'i-ma 

*A-nac'tu-rum 

An-dro'ge-os 

*An-ti-bac-chi'us 

*Ap-e-ran-ti'a 

ca 

Ar-dy-en'aea 

Ar-i-mas'pi 

An-a-dv-om'c-ne 

An-dro'ge-ua 

*An-tic'a-nis 

Ap-e-ro'pi-a 

A-rach'ne 

Ar'dys 

Ar-i-maa'pi-as 

A-nag'ni-a 

An-drog'y-na: 

*An-trc'a-to 

Ap'e-sus,  fAp'e-aas, 

*Ar-ach-ne'a 

A're 

Ar-i-maa'thffl 

An-a-gy-ron'tum 

*An-drog'y-nus 

*An-tich'tbo-nea 

or  jAp't-san-tes 

Ar-a-cbo'si-a 

A-re'a 

*Ar-i-ma-tbe'a 

*A-nag'v-rus 

*An-tic-i-no'lis 

Aph'a-ca 

Ar-a-cbo'tffi,  or  Ar-a- 

A-re-ac'i-da5 

Ar-i-ma'zes 

An-a-i'tis 

An-dro  ma-chi'daj 

An-ti-cle'a 

*Aph'a-ce 

cho'ti 

A-re'as 

Ar'i-mi 

fAn-a-ni'as 

An-drom'a-chua 

An'ti-clcs 

A-phs'a 

*A.re'gon 

A-rim'i-num 

An'a-phe 

An-drom'a-daa 

An-ti-cli'des 

A'pbar 

Ar-a-cil'lum 

A-reg'o-nis 

A-rim'i-nua 

An-a-pblya'tus 

An-drom'e-da 

An-tic'ra-gus 

Aph-a-re'tus 

Ar-a-co'si-i 

*Ar'e-las 

Ar-im-phai'i 

fA-na'pi-ua 

*An-drum'e-dea 

An-tic'ra-tes 

Apli-a-re'us 

Ar-a-cyn'thus 

Ar-e-la'tum 

A-na'pus 

An'dron 

An-tic'y-ra 

*A-pba're-us 

Ar'a-dus 

*Av-e-Ia'tua 

*Ar'i-nes 

*A-nar'gy-ri 

An-dro-ni'cua 

An-tid'o-mus 

A'phas 

A'rae 

A-rel'li-us 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes 

A-nar'tes 

An  dropli'a-gi 

An-tid'o-tus 

Acphel'la'a 

*Ar-a-pbi'a 

Ar-e-mor'i-ca 

A-ri-o-man'dea 

A'nas 

An-dro-pom'pus 

An-tig'e-nes 

Aph'e-sa3 

A'rar 

fA-re'na,  or  tA-re'nffi 

A-ri-o-mar'dus 

*A-natli'e-ma 

An'dros 

Aph'e-ta-. 

*Ar'a-ris 

*A-re'ne 

A-ri-o-me'des 

A-nat'o-Je 

An-droa'the-nea 

*An-ti-ge-ni'das 

*A-pbe'tor 

Ar'a-rus 

A-ren'a-ctim 

A-ri'on 

A-nau'clii-das 

An-dro'ti-on 

An-tig'o-na 

Apb'i-das,  or  *A-phi'- 

*Ar-a-te'ua 

A-re-o-pa-gi'tas 

A-ri-o-via'tus 

A-nau'ras 

An-e-lon'tis 

An-tig'o-ne 

das 

Ar-a-thyr'e-a 

A-re-op'a-gus 

*Ar-i-pi'tbea 

A-nau'sis 

An-e-mo'M-a 

JAn-ii  so-ne'a 

A-phid'na 

A-ra'tus 

A'ria 

A'nax 

An-e-mo'sa 

An-ti-go'ni-a 

A-phid'nua 

*A-rau'ri-cua 

fA'res 

A-ris'ba 

An-ax-ag'o-raa 

An-e-ras'tus 

*An-ti-go-ni'a 

*Apli-ne'iim 

*A-ra'vu3 

A-rea'tas 

Ar-is-tien'e-tus 

An-ax-an'der 

*A-ne'tor 

An-tig'o-nus 

Apli-a?-be'uis 

*Ar-ax-e'nus 

A-res'tha-naa 

Ar-is-toj'um 

An-ax-an'dri-dea 

An-fin'o-mus,  or  f  Am- 

An-til'co 

A-phri'ceg 

A-rax'es 

A-rea'tor 

Ar-is-tee'us 

An-ax-ar'chua 

phin'o-mus 

An-ti-lib'a-nus 

*Aph-ro-dis'e-us 

Ar-ba'ces,  or  Ar'ba- 

Ar-es-tor'i-dea 

Ar-ia-tag'o-ras 

*An'ga-ri 

An-til'o-cbus 

Aph-ro-dis'i-a 
f  Apb-ro-dis'i-as 

Ar'e-ta 

Ar-is-tan'dcr 

An-ax-e'nor 

An-ge'li-a 

An-tira'a-chus 

Ar-be'la,  or  Ar'be-la 

Ar-e-ta;'us 

Ar-ia-tan'droa 

A-nax'i-as 

An-ge'li-o'n 

An-tim'e-nes 

Apb-ro-di'aum 

*Ar-be'lu3 

Ar-e-ta'les 

Ar-ia-tar'cbe 

An-ax-ib'i-a 

An'ge-lus 

fAn-tin'o-e 

Aph-ru-di'te,  or*Aph- 

Ar'bis 

Ar-e-tapb'i-la 

Ar-ia-:ar'chus 

An-ax-ic'ra-tes 

An-gi'tes 

*An-tin-o-e'a 

ro-di'ta 

Ar-bo-ca'!a 

*Ar'e-taa 

A-ris-ta-za'nea 

fAn-tfx-id'a-muB,  or 

fAng'Ii 

An-ti-nce'i-a 

^pb-ro-di-top'o-Iis 

*Ar-bo'na 

A-re'te 

A-ria'te-as 

U*A-nax-i-da'mus 

fAn-gli'a 

An-ti-nop'o-]i3 

A-pby'te,  or  fA-phy'- 

Ar-bus'cu-la 

*Ar'e-te 

A-ria'te-ra; 

A-nax'i-las,  or  A-nax- 

An'grua 

*Ar'ca-des 

A-re'tea 

i-la'iis 

An-gru-it'i-a 

An-ti-o'chi-a,  or  *An- 

A'pi-a 

Ar-ca'di-a 

*Ar'e-thon 

A-ria'tlie-nea 

An-ax-il'i-des 

A'ni-a 

ti-o-chi'a 

A-pi-a'nua 

Ar-ca'di-us 

Ar-e-tbu'aa 

A-ria'tbus 

A-nax-i-man'der 

An-i-ce'tus 

An-ti'o-chis 

Ap-i-ca'ta 

Ar-ca'num 

tAr-e-ti'ni 

Ar-is-ti'bus 

An-ax-im'e-nes 

A-nic'i-a 

An-ti'o-chus 

A-pic'i-us 

Ar-e-ti'num 

Ar-ia-ti'des 

An-ax-ip'o-lis 

A-nic'i-um 

*An-ti'o-pa 

A-pid'a-nus 

fAr'ce 

Ar'e-tua 

Ar-is-til'lua 

An-ax-ip'pua 

A-nic'i-us  Gal'lua 

An-ti'o-pe 

*A-pid'o-nes 

Av'ce-na 

*A-re'tua 

Ar-ia-tip'pua 

An-ax-ir'riio-e 

*A-ni'groa 

An-ti-o'rus 

Ap'i-na,  or  fA'pi-nre 

Ar'cens 

A're-ua 

A-ria'ti-us 

A-nax'ia 

An'i-gtua 

tAn-ti-pa'ros 

A-pi'o-la,  ortA-pi'o-Jae 

*Ar-ces'i-la3 

Ar-ga;'us 

fA-ria'to,  or  A-ria'- 

A-nax'o 

A'ni-o,  A'ni-en 

*An-tip'a-ros 
An-tip'a-ter 

A'pi-on 

Ar-ces-i-la'ua 

Ar'ga-Iua 

ton 

An-cs'ua 

*An'i-sus 

A'pis 

Ar-ce'si-us 

*Ar-gan-tho'na 

A-ris-to-bu'la 

An.-ca-li'tes 

An-i-tor'gis 

An-ti-pa'tri-a 

A-pit'i-us 

Ar-chte'a 

*Ar-gan-tho-ni'um 

A-ria-to-bu'lus 

An-ca'ri-us 

A'ni-ua 

*An-ti-pa-tri'a 

*A-poc'o-pa 

Ar-chae'a-naz 

Ar-gatli'o-na 

A-ria-to-cle'a 

*An-cha'res 

An'na 

An-ti-pat'ri-das 

*Ap-o-do'ti 

Ar-cliffi-at'i-das 

Ar-ga-tlio'ni-ua 

A-ria'to-clea 

An-cha'ri-a 

fAn'na  Com-ne'na 

An-tip'a-tria 

A-pol-li-na'rea 

Ar-chag'a-thus 

Ar'ge 

A-ris-to-cli'dea 

An-cha'ri-us 

An-ni-a'nus 

An-tipb'a-nes 

A-pol-li-na'ria 

Ar  cban'der 

Ar-ge'a 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tea 

An'ni-bal 

An-tipb'a-tes 

Ap-ol-lin'e-us 

Ar-chan'dros 

Ar-ge-a'tha? 

Ar-ia-to'cre-on 

An-cbem'o-lua 

An'ni-bi 

An-tiph'i-lua 

Ap-ol-lin'i-dea 

Ar-gen'num 

Ar-is-toc'ri-!u3 

An-cbe-ai'tes 

An-nic'e-ris 

An'ti-phon 

A-poI'li-nia 

*Ar-chcd'i-cu3 

Ar'gea 

*A-ris-to-da'raa 

An-ches'mus 

*An-ni-cho'ri 

An-tipb'o-nu3 

A-pol'Io 

Ar-cln'g'e-tes 

Ar-gea'tra-tus 

A-ria-to-de'mua 

An-clii'a-la,  or  An- 

fAn'ni-us  Scap'u-la 

An'ti-phua 

Ap-ul-liic'ra-tes 

Ar-cbe-la'us 

Ar-ge'ua 

Ar-is-tog'e-nes 

cbi'ale 

*A-no'lus 

*An-tip'o-dea 

A-pol-lu-do'rua 

Ar-cliem'a-chua 

Ar'gi 

A-ris-togi'toa 

*An-cbi-a-li'a 

An'non,  or  Han'no 

An-ti-poe'nua 

Ap-ol-Io'ni-a 

Ar-chem'o-rus,  or 

Ar-gi'a 

A-ris-to-la'us 

An-chi'a-lns 

*An'o-nus 

An-tip'o-lis 

A-pol-lo-ni'a-des 

O-pliel'tes 

Ar'gi-aa 

Ar-ia-tom'a-che 

An-chi-mo'li-us 

An-o-poe'a 

'  An-tir'ibi-um 

Ap-ol-Ui'ni-as 

Ar-cliep'o-lis 

Ar-gi-Ie'tum 

Ar-ia-tom'a-chus 

An-cbin'o-e 

An'ser 

*An-tir'rho-doa 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des 

Ar-cliep-tol'e-mua 

Ar-gil'i-ua 

A-ris-to-nie'des 

fAn-chi'sa 

An-si-ba'ii-a 

An-tis'sa 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-U3 

Ar-chea'tra-tua 

Ar-gil'lua 

Ar-is-tom'e-nes 

fAn-clii'se 

An-ta;'a 

An-tis'tlie-nes 

Ap-ii!-loph'a-ncs 

Ar-clie-ti'raua 

Ar'gi-lua 

A-ria-to-nau'tas 

An-tia'ti-ua 

*A-pol'ly-on 

Ar-che'ti-ua 

*Ar-gi'nua 

A-ria-to-ni'cua 

An-chis'i-a 

fAn-ta;-op'o-lis 

An-tith'e-us 

A-po-my-i'os 

Ar'chi-a 

Ar-gi-nn'8» 

Ar-is-ton'i-dea 

An-chi-si'a-dos 

An-ta:'u3 

An'ti-um 

A-po-ni-a'na 

Ar'chi-aa 

Ar-gi'o-pe 

*Ar-is-t(]ii'o-iia 

An'clio-e 

An-tom'e-nea 

A-po'ni-us 

Ar-clii-bi'a-des 

Ar-^i -pbon'tes 

A-ria'to-nus 

tAncli'o-ra 

An-tal'ci-daa 

An-to'ni-a 

Ap'o-nua 

Ar-cbib'i-us 

Ar-gip'pi-i 

Ar-ia-ton'y-mus 

An-chu'rus 

An-tan'der 

An-to'ni-i 

Ap-os-tro'phi-a 

*Ai'-chid'a-maa 

*Ai-gith'e-a 

Ar-is-tiiph'a-ncs 

An-ci'le 

An-tan'dros 

An-to-ni'na 

Ap-o-the-o'sis 

Ar-rbi-da'mi-a 

Ar-gi'va 

A-ris-to-))lii-li'de3 

An'con,  or  An-co'na 

*An-te'a 

An-to-ni'nus 

Ap-pi'a-dea 

'Ar-clii-da-nii'a 

Ar-gi'vi 

A-ris'to-phon 

An'cus  Mar'ti-us 

An-to-ni-op'o-lis 

Ap-pi-a'mis 

Ar-cbi-da'mus,  or  Ar- 

*Ar-gi'vua 

*A-ris-to-pby'Ii 

An-cy'le 

An-t'em'nae 

An-to'ni-us 

Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 

cbid'a-mus 

Ar'gi-us 

A-ris'tor 

fAn-c-y'ra 

An-tc'nnr 

An-tor'i-des 

Ap'pi-i  Fo'rura 

Ar'chi-daa 

Ar'go 

Ar-is-tor'i-dP3 

An-cy'ra 

An-te-nor'i-des 

A-nu'bia 

Ap'pi-us 

Ar-cbi-de'mU3 

*Ar-go'da 

Ar-ia-tot'e-lea 

•An-cy'ron 

Au-ler-bro'gi-ua 

Anx'i-us 

Ap'pu-la 

Ar-cbi-do'ua 

Ar-gol'i-cus 

A-ris-to-ti'mua 

An 'da 

Anx'ur 

A'pri-es,  or  A'pri-us 

Ar-cbid'i-um 

Ar'go-lis 

Ar-is-tox'e-nua    . 

*An-dah'a-lis 

*An'te-rua 

*Anx'u-rus 

Ap-sin'thi-i 

Ar-cbi-gal'lus 

Ar'gon 

A-ria'tua 

An-dab'a-tiE 

An-the'a 

An'y-ta 

Ap'ai-nua 

Ar-t-liig'e-nes 

Ar-go-nau'tffi 

Ar-is-tyl'lus 

*An-da'na 

An'the-as,«rtAn- 

An'y-tus 

fAp'aua 

Ai-cbil'o-chus 

Ar'gos 

A'ri-us,  {the  heretic) 

An-da'ni-a 

the'aa 

An-za'be 

Ap'te-ra 

Ar-go'ua 

*A-ri'ua,  or  Ar'i-as  • 

An-de-ca'vi-a 

An-the'don 

Ap-u-lc'i-a 

Ar'gua 

*A-ri'ua 

*An-de-ga'vum 

An-Ibe'la 

fA-hob'ri-ca 

Ap-u-le'i-ua 

Ar-clii-pcl'a-gua 

Ar-gvn'nis 

*A-ri'i 

*An-de'ra 

An'the-mia 

A-ol'li-ua 

A-pu'H-a 

Ar-cbip'o-lis 

tAr-gyn'nus 

*Ar'me-ne 

An'des,  or  fAn-de- 

An'the-mon 

A 'on 

*Ap'u-lus 

Ar-cliip'pe 

Ar-gy'ra 

Ar'me-nca 

ca'o-nes 

An'the-mua 

A'o-nes 

Ap-ii-scid'a-mus 

Ar-cbip'pua 

Av-u\-rns'pi-de3 

Ar-me'ni-a 

An-the-mu'ai-a 

fA-o'ni-a 

*Ap'y-ri 

Ar-cbi'tia 

Ar'gv-re 

Ar-men-ta'ri-ua 

An-dom'a-tis 

An-tbe'ne 

fA-on'i-des 

A-qua'ri-U3 

Ar'cbon 

Ar-gyr'i-pa 

Ar-milMa-tua 

An-drai'mon 

An-ther'mua 

A-o'ris 

*Aq'ui-la 

Ar-clion'tes 

*Ar-gy-ri'pa 

Ar-im-lus'tri-um 

*An-the'rua 

A-or'nos,  or  tA-or'nia 

Aq-ni-la'ri-a 

*Ar-!_'\-rop'o-lis 

Ar-min'i-us 

An-drag'a-tlws 

An'tlies 

tA-or'si 

Aq-ui-le'i-a,  or  fAq- 

Ar-cby'taa 

A'ri-a 

Ar-mor'i-ca: 

An-drag'u-raa 

An-thea-pho'ri-a 

*A-o'rus 

ui-le'gi-a 

*Ar-cit'e-nen3 

A-ri-ad'ne 

♦Ar-mor'i-cua 
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*Ar'mo-zon 

A-ru'ci,  or  tA-ruc'ci 

As-te-ru'si-us 

At'ro-pos   • 

Av-en-ti'nus 

Bal'bua 

Bau'h 

A-ru'e-ris 

As-tin'o-me 

At'ta 

A-ver'nus,  or  A-ver'- 

*Bal-ce'a 

Ba'vi-ua 

Ar'ni 

A'runs 

As-ti'o-chua 

*At-tac'o-rffl 

na 

Ba-le-a'res 

*Bav'o-ta 

fAr-ni-en'aia 

A-run'ti-us 

As'to-mi 

*At-ta-li'a 

A-ves'ta 

Ba-le'tus 

Baz-a-en'tes 

Ar-no'bi-us 

*Ar-u-pi'num 

Aa-tra'a 

At-ta'li-a 

A-vid-i-e'nua 

*Bal-is-be'ga 

Ba-za'ri-a 

Ar'nus 

Ar-u-pi'nua 

As-tne'ua 

At'ta-Ius 

A-vid'i-us  Cas'si-us 

Ba-lis'ta 

*Be-a'trix 

Ar'o-a 

Ar-ver'ni 

As'tu 

At-tar'ras 

A-vi-e'nus 

Ba'li-us 

Be'bi-us 

*Ar'o-e 

Ar-vir'a-gua 

Aa'tur 

tAt-teg'u-a 

*A-vi'tua 

Bal-lon'o-ti 

Be-bri'a-cum 

Ar'o-ma 

Ar-vis'i-um,  or  Ar-vi'- 

As'tu-ra 

At-te'i-us  Cap'i-to 

A'vi-um 

Bal-ven'ti-us 

Beb'ry-ce 

*A-ro'ma 

sus 

As'tu-rea 

At'tes 

Ax'e-nus 

*Bal'y-ra 

Beb'ry-ces,  and  Be- 

*A-rom'a-ta 

A-ry-an'des 

*As-tu'ri-cus 

At'this 

Ax-i'o-chua 

Bal'y-ras 

bryc'i-i 

fA-rom'a-tum 

Ar'y-bas 

As-ty'a-ge 

At'ti-ca 

Ax-i'on 

*Bam-by'ce 

Be-bryc'i-a 

*Ar'o-tae 

Ar-yp-ts'us 

As-ty'a-ge3 

At'ti-cu3 

Ax-i-o-ni'cua 

*Ba-mu'ra 

*Be-chi'res 

*Ar-o-te're3 

fA-ryx'a-ta 

As-ty'a-lus 

At-ti-da'tes 

*Ax-i-o'tae 

Bam-u-ru'ffi 

*Be-chi'ri 

*A-rot're-bffl 

A-san'der 

As-ty'a-nax 

At'ti-la 

Ax-i-o'te-a 

*Ba-ni-u'ba3 

*Bei'a-tes 

As-ba-me'a 

*As-ty-cra-te'a 

At-til'i-ua 

Ax-i-o'the-a 

Ban'ti-se 

Bel-e-mi'na 

Ar'pi 

As-bes'tos,  or  As-bys'- 

As-ty-cra'ti-a 

At-ti'nas 

fAx'is 

Ban'ti-us 

*BeI'e-nua 

*Ar'pi-naa 

tm 

As-tyd  'a-mas 

At'ti-us  Pe-lig'nus 

Ax'i-us 

Baph'y-rua 

Bel-e-phan'tes 

Ar-pi'num 

As'bo-lus 

As-ty-da-mi'a 

At-u-at'i-ci 

*Ax'o-na 

Bap'tffi 

Bel'e-sia 

*Ar'qui-tus 

*As-bo'tua 

As'ty-lus 

At'u-bi 

*Ax-o'nea,  (a  people) 

*Bar'a-do 

Bel'gai 

*Ar-ra-bo'na 

*As-by'te 

As-tym-e-du'sa 

*At'u-rua 

*Ax'o-nes,  (tablets) 

Ba-ra'i 

Bel'gi-ca 

*Ar-ra-chi'on 

As-cal'a-phus 

As-tyn'o-me 

A-ty'a-dae 

Ax'ur,  and  Anx'ur 

Bar'a-thrura 

Bel'gi-ura 

Ar-ne'i 

As'ca-lon 

As-tyn'o-mi 

A'tya 

Ax'ua 

Bar'ba-ri 

Bel'gi-us 

*Ar-re'chi 

As-ca'ni-a 

*Au-cha'ta3 

*A-zam'o-ra 

Bar-ba'ri-a 

*Be'li-aa 

Ar-rlia-bas'us 

Aa-ca'ni-us 

As-ty'o-che,  or  As-ty- 

*Au-de'ra 

A'zan 

*Bar-ba'tus 

tBe-Ii'des,  sing-  (male 

Ar'ri-a 

*As'che-tus 

o-chi'a 

Au-fe'i-a  A'qua 

*A-za'ni 

Bai-bos'the-nea 

desc.  of  Belas) 

Ai'-ri-a'nua 

*As-cbe'um 

As-ty-pa-lae'a 

Au-fi-de'na 

*A-ze'ca 

Bai-bytli'a-ce 

JBe'lis,  pi.  Bel'i-dea, 

Ar'ri-us,  or  A'ri-us 

As-ci'i 

As-typh'i-lus 

Au-fid'i-a 

*A-zi'dea 

Bar'ca 

(fern.  desc.  of  Belus) 

Ar-run'ti-us 

As-cle'pi-a 

fAs-ty'ra 

Au-fid'i-us 

*A-zi'li3 

Bar-ca;'i,  or  Bar-ei'- 

Be-lis.'a-ma 

Ar-sa'bes 

*As-cle-pi'a 

*As'ty-ron 

Au'fi-dus 

A-zi'ris 

tffi 

Bel-i-aa'ri-ua 

Ar'sa-ces,  or  Ar-sa'- 

As-cle-pi'a-dea 

As-ty'ron 

Au'ga 

Az'o-nai 

Bar'ce 

Bel-ia-ti'da 

ces 

As-cle-pi-o-do'ru3 

As'y-chis 

Au'ge,  and  Au-ge'a 

A-zo'rus 

Bar'cha 

Bel'i-tffi 

Ar-sa'ci-a 

As-cle-pi-o-do'tu3 

Au'ga-rus 

A-zo'tua 

*Bar'ci-no 

*Bel-lag'i-nes 

Ar-sac'i-das 

*A3-cle-pi-od'o-tug 

A-syl'Ius 

Au'ge-re 

*Bar-ci'nus 

Bel-ler'o-phon 

Ar-sam'e-nea 

As-cle'pi-us 

*A-syn'cri-tus 

*Au-gi'as 

Bar-da; 'i 

Bel-le'rua 

Ar-sain'e-te9 

As-cle-ta'ri-on 

A-tab'u-lua 

Au'gi-as,  and  Au'ge- 

*Bar-da'nea 

*Be]'le-rus 

Ar-sam-o-sa'ta 

As'clus 

At-a-by'ri3 

as 

B. 

Bar'di 

Bel-Ii-e'nus 

*Ar-sa-mos'a-ta 

As-co'li-a 

*A-tab'y-ris 

Au'gi-IaB 

fBar-di'ne 

Bel-lo'na 

Ar-sa'nes 

As-co'ni-us  La'be-o 

At-a-by-ri'te 

Au-gi'nus 

Bar-dyl'lis 

Bel-lo-na'ri-i 

Ar-sa'ni-as 

As'cra 

At'a-ce 

Ba-re'a 

Bel-lov'a-ci 

Ar-se'na 

As'cu-lum 

■fAt'a-ces 

Au-gus'ta 

Ba-BIl'i-UI 

*Ba're-a 

*Bel-lo-o-va'cum 

Ar'seg 

As'dru-bal 

At-a-Ian'ta 

Au-gus-ta'li-a 

Bab'i-lus 

Ba're-as  So-ra'nua 

Bel-lo-ve'sus 

*Ar-se'aa 

*A'se-a 

*At-a-ly'da 

Au-gus-ti'nua 

Bab'y-lon 

Ba'res 

Be'lon 

Ar'si-a 

A-sel'li-o 

At-a-ran'tes 

*Au-gus-to-nem'e- 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a 

*Bar'go-se 

*Bel'phe-gor 

Ar-si-dse'iis 

*A-se'ua 

A-tar'be-cliia 

tuiri 

Bab-y-lo'ni-i 

Bar-gu'si-i 

Be'lus 

Ar-sin'o-e 

A'si-a 

A-tar'ga-tis 

Au-gus'tu-lus 

Ba-byr'sa 

Ba-ri'ne 

*Bem-bi'na 

fAr-si'tes 

*A-si-ag'e-nea 

A-tar'ne-a 

Au-gua'tua 

Ba-byt'a-ce 

*Bar'i-saa 

Be-na'cus 

Ar-ta-ba'nua 

A-si-at'i-cus 

A'tas,  and  A'thas 

Au-les'tes 

Bac-a-ba'aua 

Ba-ris'ses 

*Ben-di-di'a 

tAr-ta-ba-za'nes,  or 

*A-si-a-ge'tes 

A'tax 

Au-le'tea 

Bac'chs 

Ba'ri-um 

Ben-did'i-um 

f  Ar-iam'e-nes 

A-si'las 

A'te 

Au'lis 

*Bac-cha'nal 

Bar'nu-us 

Ben'dia 

Ar-ta-ba'zus 

*A-si'lus 

A-tel'la 

*Au-lo-cre'ne 

Baccha-na'li-a 

Bar-si'ne,  and  Bar-se'- 

Ben-e-did'i-um 

Ar'ta-bri,  or  Ar-ta- 

As'i-na,  or  As'i-ne 

At'e-na 

Au'lon 

Bac-chan'te3 

ne 

Ben-e-ven'tum 

bri'tse 

As-i-na'ri-a 

At-e-no-ma'rusj 

Au-lo'ni-us 

*Bac-che'i3 

Bar-za-en'tes 

Ben-the-sic'y-ine 

Ar-ta-cse'as 

As-i-na'ri-u3 

*A-ter'ga-tis 

Au'lus 

*Bac-che'us 

Bar-za'nea 

Be-pol-i-ta'nus 

Ar-ta-CEe'na 

As'i-nes 

Ath-a-ma'nea 

Au'ras 

Bac'chi 

*Ba-se'ra 

Ber'bi-ctK 

Ar'ta-ce 

A-sin'i-us  Gal'lua 

Ath'a-mas 

Au-re'li-a 

Bac-chi'a-da3 

Bas-i-le'a 

Ber-e-cyn'thi-a 

Ar-ta-ce'ne 

A'si-us 

Ath-a-man-ti'a-des 

Au-re-li-a'nua 

*Bac-chi'das 

*Bas-i-)i'a 

fBer-e-cyn'thua 

Ar-ta'ci-a 

As-na'us 

Atb-a-na'si-us 

Au-re'li-us 

Bac'chi-dea 

Baa-i-li'die 

Ber-e-ni'ce 

Ar-ti6'l 

A-so'phia 

*A-than'a-ti 

Au-re'o-lus 

Bac'chis,  or  fBa'lus 

Bas-i-li'des 

Ber-e-ni'cia 

*Ar-ta-ge'ras 

A-so'pi-a 

Ath'a-nis 

Au-ri'ga 

Bac'chi-um 

*Bas-i-li'i 

*Ber'gi-ne 

Ar-tag'e-ras,  or  f Ar- 

As-o-pi'a-de3 

A'tlie-as 

Au-rin'i-a 

*Bac-chi'um 

Ba-sil-i-o-pot'a-mos, 

Ber'gi-on 

tag-i-cer'ta 

A-so'pis 

A-the'na 

Au-ro'ra 

*Bac-chi'us,  (metrical) 

or  *Ba-sil-i-o-pot'a- 

Ber-gis'ta-ni 

Ar-ta-ger'ses 

A-so'pus 

A-tbe'nae 

Au-run'ci 

Bac'chi-U3 

mus 

*Ber' go-mum 

Ar-ta'nes 

*As-pal-a-thi'a 

Atli-e-na;'a 

Au-run-cu-le'i-ua 

Bac'chua 

Bas'i-lia 

Be'ris,  and  Ba'ris 

*Av-ta'o-zus 

As-pam'i-threa 

Atb-e-na;'um 

Aua-chi'sffi 

ISac-chvl'i-des 

Ba-si^j-ua,  (a  person) 

Ber'mi-u3 

*Ar-ta-pa'nus 

As-pa-ra'gi-um 

Ath-e-nce'us 

Aus'ci 

*Ba-ce'lus 

*Baa-i-li'us,  (a  river) 

Ber'o-e 

Ar-ta-pher'nea 

As-pa'si-a 

Ath-e-nag'o-ras 

Au'ser,  or  Au'se-ris 

Ba-ce'ni3 

Bas'i-lus 

Be-rce'a 

Ar-ta'tua 

As-pa-si'rus 

Ath-e-na'is 

Au'ses 

Ba'cia 

Bas'aae 

Ber-o-ni'ce 

Ar-ta-vaa'des 

As-pa'si-u3 

A-the'ni-on 

Au'son 

*Bac'o-rua 

Baa-aa'ni-a 

Be-ro'sus 

Ar-tax'a,  or  Ar-tax'i- 

As-pas'tes 

A-then;o-c!e3 

*Au'so-nes 

Bac'tra 

Bas-sa're-us 

Ber-rhos'a 

*Aa-pa-the'sia 

A-then-o-do'rus 

Au-so'ni-a 

Bac'tri,  and  Bac-tri-a'- 

fBas-sar'i-des 

*Be-ryb'ra-cea 

fAr-tax'a-res 

As-pa-tbi'ne3 

A'the-03 

*Au-son'i-dae 

ni 

Bas'aa-ris 

Ber'y-tus 

*Ar-tax-as'a-ta 

As-pen'dus 

Ath'e-sis 

Au-so'ni-us 

Bac-tri-a'na,  or  Bac'- 

Bas'sus  Au-fid'i-us 

*Be-ry'tus 

Ar-tax'a-ta 

*As-pbal-ti'tes  La'- 

*Atli'mo-num 

Aus'pi-ces 

tri-a 

Bas-tar'nre,  and  Baa- 

*Bes'a-ra 

Ar-tax-erx'es 

cus 

A'thos 

*Aus-ta-ge'na 

Bac'troa 

ter'naj 

*Bes'a-ro 

Ar-tax'i-as 

As'pis 

*A-tho'us 

Aus'ter 

fBa-cun'ti-us 

Bas'ti-a 

Be-sid'i-as 

Ar-ta-yc'tes 

As-ple'don 

*A-thrul'la 

Aus-te'si-on 

Bad'a-ca 

Ba'ta 

Be-sip'po 

Ar-ta-yn'ta 

As-po-re'nus 

A-thym'bra 

Au-ta-ni'tis 

Ba'di-a 

*Bat-a-no'chus 

Bes'ai 

Ar-ta-yn'tes 

As'sa 

*Ath'y-ras 

Au-to-bu'lus,  or  At-a- 

*Bad-i-cho'ra 

Ba-ta'vi 

Bes'sua 

*Ar'te-mas 

As-sa-bi'nua 

A'ti-a 

bu'Ius 

Ba'di-us 

fBa-ta'vi-a 

Bes'ti-a 

Ar-tem-ba'res 

As-sar'a-cus 

A-til'i-a 

*Au-toc'a-ne3 

Bad-u-hen'ne 

*Ba-ta'vus,  or  Bat'a- 

*Bes-yn-ge'ti 

Ar-tem-i-do'rus 

*As-se'ra 

A-til'i-ua 

Au-toch'tbo-nes 

Ba:'bi-us 

vus 

*Be-tar'mo-nea 

Ar'te-mis 

As-ae-ri'ni 

A-til'la 

Au'to-cles 

*Bavao'la 

Ba'thos 

fBet'a-ai 

Ar-to-inis'i-a 

*As-ae'aus 

A-ti'na 

Au-toc'ra-tes 

*Boe-tho'ron 

Bath'y-cles 

*Be-tho'ron 

Ar-te-mis'i-um 

fAs-so'rus 

A-ti'nas 

Au-to-cre'ne 

Bffi'tis 

Ba-thyl'lus 

*Bet'i-ra 

Ar-te-mi'ta 

As'sos 

A-tin'i-a 

*Au-tol'e-mus 

BiE'ton 

Ba-ti'a,  or  Ba'tl-a 

Be'tis 

Ar'te-mon 

*As-su-e'ru3 

At-lan'tes 

Au-tol'o-la; 

*Bag-a-da'o-nea 

Ba-ti-a'tus 

Be-tu'ri-a 

fAr-te-mo'na 

As-syr'i-a 

At-lan-ti'a-des 

*Au-tol'o-les 

*Ba-ge'sua 

*Ba-ti-e'a 

Bi'a 

Ar-te'na 

As'ta 

At-lan'ti-de3 

Au-tol'y-cus 

Ba-gis'ta-me 

Ba-ti'na,  and  Ban-ti'- 

Bi-a'nor 

Arth'mi-us 

fAs-tab'o-ras 

At'las 

Au-tom'a-te 

*Ba-gis'ta-na 

na 

Bi'aa 

'  Ar-tim'pa-sa 

As-ta-coe'ni 

*At'mo-ni 

Au-tom'e-don 

Ba-gis'ta-nea 

*Bat'i-na 

Bi-bac'u-lua 

tAr-to-bar-za'nes,  or 

As'ta-cus 

A-tos'sa 

Au-to-me-du'sa 

Ba-go'aa,  and  Ba-go'- 

Ba'tis 

Bib'a-ga 

fAr-to-bar'za-nes 

*As-ta-ge'ni 

At'ra-ce3 

Au-tom'e-nes 

saa 

Ba'to 

Bib'li-a,  and  Bil'Ii-a 

Ar-tncli'mcs 

As'ta-pa 

At-ra-myt'ti-um 

Au-tom'o-li 

Bag-o-da'res 

Ba'ton 

fBib'li-na 

Ar-to'na 

As'ta-pua 

At'ra-pes 

Au-ton'o-e 

Ba-goph'a-nes 

Bat-ra-cho-my-o-ma  - 

Bib-li'na 

Ar-to'ni-us 

Aa-tar'te 

A'trax 

*Au-ton'o-us 

*Ba-go'ua 

chi-a 

Bib'lia,  or  Bi'blia 

Ar-ton'tes 

*As-tel'e-be 

At-re-ba'tm 

Au-topb-ra-da'tes 

Bag'ra-da 

*Bat'ra-chU3 

Bib'lus,  or  Bi'blua 

*Ar-to-tro'gus 

As'ter 

At-re-ba'tes 

*Au-tri'cum 

Bai'a) 

*Bat'ta-rus 

Bi-brac't8 

Ar-tox'a-res 

As-te'ri-a 

A-tre'ni 

Aii-trig'o-nes 

Ba'la 

Bat-ti'a-dea 

Bib'u-lus 

Ar-tu'ri-ua 

As-te'ri-on,  or  Aa-te'- 

A'tre-U8 

|Au-tu'ra 

Ba-la'crua 

Bi'ces 

Ar-ty'nea 

A-tri'da! 

Aux-e'si-a 

Bal-a-na'grm 

Bat'tus 

Bi'con 

Ar-tyn'i-a 

*As'te-ri8 

A-tri'dea 

*Aux'i-mon 

Ba-la'nua 

Bat'u-lum 

Bi-cor'nl-gei 

Ar-tys'to-na 

As-te-ro'di-a 

A-tro'ni-ua 

Av-a-ri'cum 

Ba-Ia'ri 

Bat'u-lus 

Bi-cor'nia 

Ar'u-se 

As-ter-o-pje'ua 

Af,-ro-pa-te'ne 

*A-var'i-cu3 

*Bal'a-rua 

Ba-tyl'lua 

*Bi-e'phi 
Bi-for'mia 

Ar-va'les,  M-fAm-bar- 

As-ter'o-pe,  or  *As-ter- 

At-ro-pa'ti-a 

*Av'a-ses 

Bal-biJ'lua 

Bau'bo 

va'les 

o-pte'a 

*A-trop'a-tus 

A-vel'la 

Bal-bi'nua 

Bau'cia 

Bi'frona 
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Bil'bi-lia 

Bo-vil'liB 

Bu-si'ris 

Cre-ra'tua 

Cal-!iil'ro-mua 

Can-di'o-pe 

Ca-ri'nE 

Bima'ter 

*Brac'a-ra 

Bu'ta 

Cai're,  or  Cs'rea 

Cal-li-ge'tua 

Ca'nens 

Car'i-ne 

Bin'gi-um 

*Brac-ca'ti 

Bu'te-o 

Co:r'e-si 

*Cal-li-gi'tii3 

Cal-liiri'a-chus 

Can-e-plio'ri-a 

Ca-ri'nus 

Bi'on 

Brach-ma'nea 

Bu'tes 

*Cajr'i-tes 

Can'e-thum 

*Ca-ri'on 

*Bi-0-ne'U» 

*Brach-ma'ni 

*Bu'tho-e 

Caj'sar 

Cal  lini'c-don 

Ca-nic-u-la'rea  Di'ea 

Ca-ris'sa-nam 

Bir'rhua 

Brre'si-a 

Bu-thro'tum 

Caes-a-re'a 

Cal-lim'e-les 

Ca-nid'i-a 

Ca-ris'tum 

Bi-sal'tre 

Bran-cbi'a-dea 

fBu-tbro'tus 

*Cre-sa're-ua 

'C.il  li-ni'cus 

Ca-nid'i-us 

*Car-ma'ni 

Bi-sal'tes 

Bran'chi-dae 

Bu-thyr'e-ua 

Bu-to'a 

Cffi-sa'ri-on 

Cal-li'nus 

Ca-nin-e-fa'tea 

Car-ma'ni-a 

Bi-sal'tia 

fBran'cbus 
Bran  chyl'li-des 

Cas-sa-ro-du'num 

*Cal-li-o-do'rua 

Ca-nin'i-ua 

Car-ma'nor 

Bi-san'the 

*Bu'to-nea 

fCaes-a-rom'gus 

*Cal-li'o-pa3 

Ca-nis'ti-us 

Car'me 

Bis'ton 

Bra'si-a3 

Bu-tor'i-dea 

Cavse'na 

Cal-li'o-pe 

Ca'ni-us 

Car-rne'lua 

*Bis'to-nea 

Bras'i-das 

Bu'tos 

Ca;-sen'ni-U3 

Cal-li-pa-ti'ra 

Can'na; 

Car-men'ta,  and  Car- 

fBis-to'ni-a 

Bras-i-de'i-a 

Bu-tun'tum 

Ca;'si-a 

Cal'li-phon 

*Ca-no'bu3 

men'tia 

Bis'to-nis 

fBras'i-laa 

Bu'tus 

Ca?'si-U3 

Cal'li-phron 

Ca-nop'i-cum 

Car-men-ta'lea 

*Bis-to'ni8 

Brau're 

*Bu'zy-gea 

Caj'so 

Cal-lip'i-dffi 

Ca-no'pus 

Car-inen-ta'lis 

Bi'thus 

Brau'ron 

Cal-lip'o-lis 

*Can'ta-ber 

Car'mi-des 

Bitli'y-as 

Bren'ni,  and  Breu'ni 

Byb-ie'si-a,  and  By- 

Ca!-so'ni-ua 

Cal'li-pus,  or  -fCa-Iip'- 

Can'ta-bra 

Car'na,  and  Car-din'- 

Bi-tbyn'i-a 

*Bren'ni-cus 

bas'si-a 

C&t'o-brix 

pus 

Can'ta-bri 

e-a 

*Bi-tliy'ni 

Bren'nus 

Byb'li-a 

Ca»t'u-ltim 

Cal-lip'y-ges,  or  *CaI- 

Can-ta'bri-a 

Car-na'si-us 

Bit'i-as 

Bren'the 

Byb'Ii-i 

Caj'yx 

i-py'ges 

Can-ta'bri-a; 

Car-ne'a-des 

Bi'ton 

Bres'ci-a 

*By'blis 

Ca-ga'co 

Cal-lir'lio-e 

*Can-tha-rol'e-thron 

Car-ne'i-a 

Bit-u-i'tus 

Bret'ti-i 

Byl-li'o-nea 

Ca-i-ci'nua 

Cal-lis'te 

Can'tha-rus 

|Car'ne-us 

Bi-tun'tum 

Bri-a're-ua 

Byr'rhus 

Ca-i'cua 

Cal-lis-te'i-a,  or  *CaI- 

*Can-tlifi'la 

Car'ni-on 

*Bi-tu'ri-cum 

Bri'as 

Byr'sa 

Ca-i-e'ta   . 

lis-ti'a 

Can'thus 

*Car'no-nea 

*Bi-tii'ri-gea 

Bri-gan'tea 

By-za'ci-um 

*Ca'i-phaa 

Cal  hs'ilie-nes 

Can'ti-um 

Car'nus 

*Bit'u-rix 

Brig-an-ti'uua 

Byz-an-ti'a-cua 

Ca'i-us,  and  Ca'i-a 

Cal-lis'to 

Can-u-le'i-a 

Car-nu'tea 

Biz'i-a 

■[Bri-gan'ti-um 

*By-zan'ti-on 

*Ca-je'ta 

Cal-lis-to-ni'cua 

Can-u-le'i-ua 

*Car-nu'tum 

*Bi-zo'ne 

fBri-lea'sus 

By-zan'ti-um 

Cal'a-ber 

Cal-lis'tra-tus 

Ca-nu'li-a 

*Car-os-ce'pi 

Blis'na 

Bri'mo 

By'zaa 

Ca-la'bri-a 

Cal-lix'e-na 

Ca-nu'si-um 

Car-pa'6i-a,  and  Car- 

Blus'si-i 

tBri'na 

By-ze'nus 

Cal'a-brus 

Cal-lix'e-nua 

Ca-nu'si-U3 

pa'si-um 

Blie'sua 

Bri-se'is 

Byz'e-res 

Cal-a-gui-rit'a-ni 

Ca'lon 

Ca-nu'ti-us 

*Car'pa-tes 

Blan-de-no'na 

Bri'sea 

*By-ze'rea 

tCal-a-gur-ri-ta'ni 

*Cal'o-pus 

Ca-pa'ne-us 

Car'pa-thua 

Blan-du'si-a 

Bri-se'us 

By'zea 

*Cal-a-gu'ria 

Ca'lor                     • 

Ca-pel'la 

*Car-pe'i-a 

Blas-to-plioe-ni'ces 

Bri-tan'ni 

Byz'i-a 

Ca-lag'u-tia 

Cal'pe 

Ca-pe'na 

Car'pi-a 

*Ble'my-ffi 

Cal'a-ia 

*Cal'pe-tus 

Ca-pe'nas 

*Car-pi'a 

Blein'my-ea 

iin  lau'ni-cus 

Cal'a-mis 

Cal  phur'ni-a 

Ca-pe'ni 

Car'pia 

Ble-ni'na 

Biit-o-mar'ti3 

Cal-a-mi'sa? 

Cal-phar'ni-ua 

Ca'per 

Car'po 

Blit'i-us 

Brit-o-ma'rua 

c. 

Cal'a-mos 

Cal-pur'ni-a 

Ca-pe'tu9 

Car-poph'o-ra 

Blu'ci-um 

Biit'o-nes 

Cal'a-mus 

Cal-u-sid'i-ua 

*Cap'e-tu3 

Car-poph'o-rus 

tBo-ad-i-ce'a 
Bo-a-dic'e-a 

*Brit'o-nea,  or  Bri-to' 

Ca-la'nus 

Cal-u'si-um 

Ca-pha're-us 

Car'ra;,  and  Car'rlia; 

Cal'a-on 

Cal'vi-a                        • 

*Ca-phe'ris 

Car-ri-na'tes 

Bo'ffi,  and  Bo'e-a 

Brix-el'lum 

Ca-an'thos 

■Ca-laph'a-tea 

Cal-vi'na 

*Ca-phy'ai 

Car-ru'ca 

Bo-a'gri-us 

Brix'i-a 

Cab'a-des 

Cal'a-ris 

*CaI-vi'nua 

*Caph'y-e 

Car-se'oli 

*Bob-o-ne'a 

*Brix'i-no 

fCab'a-la 

*Ca-Ia'rus 

Cal-vis'i-ua 

Car-ta'Ii-as 

Bo-ca'li-as 

Bri'zo 

Cab'a-les 

*Cal'a-tes 

fCal'vua 

fCa-pis'sa 

*Car'ta-re 

Boc'car 

Broc-u-be'lus 

*Ca-ba'li-i 

Cal-a-tha'na 

Cal'y-be,  or  fCa-by'le 

Cap-is-se'ne 

Car-te'i-a 

Boc'clio-ris 

Bro'mi-ua 

Cab-a-li'nua 

Ca-la'thi-on 

i  'al-y-cad'nua 

Cap'i-to 

*Car'te-nus 

Buc'chua 

Bro'mus 

*Ca-ba'lis 

Cal'a-tlms 

Cal'y-ce 

Cap-i-to-li'nna 

Car-ths'a 

Bo-du-ag-na'tHS 

tBron'gua 

*Ca-bal'la-ca 

Ca-la'ti-a 

Ca-lyd'i-um 

Cap-i-to'li-um 

Car-thag-i-ni-en'ses 

Bo-du'm 

Bron'tea 

i  'alwil-li'num 

Ca-la'ti-a; 

Ca^lyd'na 

*Cap-nob'a-taj 

Car-tha'go 

Bron-ti'nua 

*Cab-al-li'nus 

*Ca-lau're-a 

Cal'y-don 

*Cap-pad'o-cea 

*Car-tba'lo 

Bce'bi-a 

Bro'te-aa 

Ca-bal'li-o 

Cal-au-re'a,  and  Cal- 

Cal-y-do'nia 

(,'ap-pa-do'ci-a 

Car'tha-sis 

*Bo-e-dro'mi-a 

Bro'the-ua 

Ca-bar'ni 

au-ri'a 

Cal-y-do'ni-ua 

Cap'pa-dox 

*Car-tlie'a 

Bce-or-o-bis'tas 

Bruc'te-n 

Ca-bar'nos 

Ca-la'vi-i 

Ca-lym'ne 

Ca-pra'ri-a 

Car-vil'i-us 

Bre-o-tar'cha; 

Bru-ma'li-a 

Ca-bas'sua 

Ca-la'vi-us 

Ca-Iyn'da 

Ca'pre-a; 

Ca'rus 

*Bce-o'ti 

Bnm-du'si-um 

*Ca-be'les 

Cal'bia 

Ca-lyp'so 

Cap-ri-cor'nus 

Ca'ry-a 

Bce-o'ti-a 

Bru-tid'i-ua 

*Ca-be'sus 

fCal-ca'gus 

tCa-nia-lo-du'nura 

Cap-ri-fic-i-a'lia 

*Ca'ry-a; 

Boe-o'tus 

Bru'ti-i,  or  J;Bnit'ti-i 

Ca-bi'ra 

Cal'ce 

Ca-maii'ti-um 

Ca-pri'ma 

Ca-ry-a'tas 

Bo-e'thi-ua 

Bru'tu-lua 

Ca-bi'ri 

Cal'chas 

tCa-mar'a-cum 

Ca-prip'e-des 

ICa-ry-at'i  des,  pi. 
Ca-ry-a'tis 

*Bo-e'thu3 

Bru'tua 

Ca-bir'i-a 

Cal-che-dlo'ni-a 

Cam-a-ri'na 

Ca'pri-as 

B(Ve-tua 

Ca-bu'ra 

Cal-chin'i-a 

*Cam-a-ri'ta5 

Ca'pri-us 

*Ca-ry'o-ne3 

Bo'e-U3 

Bry-ax'is 

Cab'u-rua 

Cal'dua  Cffi'li-us 

Cam-bau'les 

Cap-ro-ti'na 

*Car-ys-te'us 

Bo'ges 

Bry'ce 

Ca'ca 

Ca'le,  Ca'lis,  or  fCa- 

Cam'bea 

Ca'prus 

Ca-rys'ti-us 

Bo'gud 

Bry'ges 

Cach'a-lea 

le'num 

Cam'bre 

Cap'sa 

Ca-rys'tus 

Bo'gus 

Bry'gi 

*Cac-o-djem'o-nea 

*Ca-led'o-nea 

Cam-bu'ni-i 

Cap'sa-ge 

Ca'ry-um 

Bo'i-i 

*Brys'e-a 

Ca'cus 

Cal-e-do'ni-a 

Cam-by'se3 

Cap'u-a 
Ca'pys 

*Ca-sa'le 

Bo-joc'a-lua 

*Brys'e-33 

Ca-cu'this 

tCa-len'tum 
Ca-le'nu3 

Cam-e-la'ni 

Cas'ca 

Bo'la 

*Bry-se'a5 

Ca-cyp'a-ria 
Ca'di 

Cam-e-li'taj 

Ca'pys  Sil'vi-ua 

Cas-cel'li-ua 

Bol'be 

Bu-ba-ce'ne 

*Ca-Ie'rus 

Cam'e-ra 

fCar 

Cas-i-li'num 

*Bol-be'ne 

Bu-ba'ce3 

Cad-me'a 

Ca'les 

*Cam-e-ra'cum 

Car-a-bac'tra 

Ca-si'na,  or  Ca-ai'- 

Bnl-bi-ti'num 

Bu'ba-ria 

Cad-me'ia 

Ca-le'si-ua 

Cam-e-ri'num,  and 

Car'a-bis 

num 

Bol'gi-us 

i'.ii-bas-ti'a-cua 

Cad'mua 

Ca-le'ta? 

Ca-mer'ti-um 

Car-a-cal'la 

*Cas'i-na 

Bo-li'na 

fBu-bas'tis 

Ca'dra 

*Cal'e-ti 

Cam-e-ri'nus 

Ca-rac'a-tes 

Ca'si-ua 

Bol-i-naj'us 

Bu'ba-sua 

*Cad're-ma 

*Cal'e-tot 

Ca-mer'tes 

Ca-rac'ta-cua 

*Cas'me-na 

Bo-lis'sus 

Bu'bon 

Ca-du'ce-ua 

*Ca-le'tor 

Ca-mil'la 

Ca'ra; 

Cas'me-na; 

Bol-la'nus 

Bu-ceph'a-la 

Ca-dur'ci 

Ca'lex 

Ca-mil'li,  and  Ca-mil'- 

Ca-rffi'u9 

Cas-mil'la 

Bo'lus 

Bn-reph'a-lu» 

Ca-dus'ci 

Ca-li-ad'ne 

Iffi 

Car'a-lis 

Cas-pe'ri-a 

Bo-mi-en'aea 

*Bu'che-ta 

*Ca-du'si 

Cal-i-ce'ni 

Ca-mil'lus 

*Car-a-ma'lua 

Cas-per'u-la 

Bo-mil'car 

Bu-col'i-ca 

Cad'y-tis 

Ca-lid'i-us 

Ca-mi'ro 

tCa-ram'bri 

Cas-pi-a'na 

Bonwni'tfe 

Cre'a 

Ca-Iig'u-la 

Ca-mi'rus,  and  Ca-mi' 

*Ca-ran'to-nua 

Cas'pi-i 

Bu-no'ni-a 

Bu-co'li-on 

Cavce'ti-ua 

fCa-lip'e-dea 
Cal'i-pus 

ra 

Car'a-nus 

*Cas-pi'ra 

Bo-no'si-us 

Bii'co-lus 

Ca;'ci-as 

Cam-is-sa'rea 

Ca-rau'si-us 

Cas'pi-um  Ma're 

*Bo-os'u-ia 

*Bu-de'a 

Coe-cil'i-a 

Ca'lis 

Cam'ma 

Car'bo 

Cas-san-da'ne 

Bo-o-au'ra 

*Bu-rte'um 

C;c-cil-i-a'nus 

<\il  lirs'chrua 

Ca-mce'na3 

*Car-bo'nes 

Cas-san'der 

Bu-o'tes 

Bu'di-i,  or  Bu-di'ui 

Cs-cil'i-i 

Cal-la'i-ci 

Cam-pa'na  Lex 

*Car'bu-la 

Caa-san'dra 

Bo-o'tus,  or  Botj-o'tus 

*Bu-do'ris 

Cffi-cil'i-ua 

*Cal-la'i-nus 

Cain-pa'ni-a 

Car-che'don 

ti'as-san-dre'a 
*Cas-san-drl'B 

Bo're-a 

Bu-do'rum 

Cffic'i-Ius 

Cal'las 

*Cani-pa'nus 

Car-ci'nua 

Bo-re'a-des 

*Bu'ge-nea 

Cavci'na  Tus'cua 

Cal-la-te'bus 

Cam-pas'pe,  or  {Pan 

*Car'ci-nua 

Cas-san'dri-a 

Bo're-aa 

Bu'lis 

tCal'le 

cas'te 

Car-da'ces 

Cas'si-a 

Bo-re-as'mi 

Bul-la'ti-ua 

*Ca;c'u-bus 

Cal-le'ni 

Cam'po 

*Car-da-me'ne 

fCas-si-o-do'rus 

*Bo-re'on 

*Bu!-li'o-nea 

Cicc'u-lus 

Cal-le-te'ri-a 

*Cani'pe-sus 

Car-dam'y-Ie 

Cas-si'o-pe,  or  Cas  si 

Bc/re-ua 

Bu'ne-a 

C;e-dic'i-U3 

Cal'li-a 

Camp'sa 

*Car-de'sus 

o-pe'a 

Bor'ges 

*Bu-ni'ma 

*CKd'i-cus 

Cal-li'a-dea 

Cam'pua  Mar'ti-ua 

Car'di-a 

*Cas-sit'e-ra 

Bor-go'di 

*Bn-no-me'a 

Ca;'li-a 

*('al-li-a-ni'ra 

Cam-u-lo-gi'nua 

*Car'du-aj 

Cas-si-ter'i-dea 

*Bo-ri'nus 

Bu'nua 

*Ca;l'i-nU3 

♦Cal-li'a-rus 

Ca'na 

Car-du'chi 

Cas'si-113 

Bor'nos 

Bu'pa-lus 

Cffi'li-U3 

Cal'li-as 

Can'a-ce 

*Car-dy'tua 

Cas-si-ve-lau'nus 

Bor-sip'pa 

Bu'pha-gus 

Cafln'a-ro 

Cal-lib'i-us 

Can'a-che 

Ca'res 

*Cas-so'pe 

Bo'rus 

Bu-pho'ni-a 

Cffi'ne,  or  tdB-noj/o- 

Cal-li-ce'rus 

Can'a-clma 

Car'e-sa 

Cas-so'tis 

Bo-rys'the-nes 

Bu-pra'si-um 

lia 

C'al-lu'li'o-rua 

Ca'na; 

*Ca-re'sus 

Cas-tab'a-la 

Bos'plio-rus,  or  *Bos'- 

Bu'ra  or  tBu'ris 

Cai'ne-tia 

Cal'li-cles 

tCa-na'ri-a 

Ca-res'sus 

Cas'ta-bus 

po-rus 

Bu-ra'i-cus 

*Ca;-ni'dea 

("al-li-co-lo'na 

Ca-na'ri-i 

Car-fin'i-a 

Cas-ta'li-a,  or  Cas  la 

*Bos-tre'nua 

*Bur-dig'a-la 

Cicn'i-dea 

*(_'al-li-co-lo'ne 

Can'a-thU3 

Ca'ri-a 

li-us  Fons 

*Bo-tro'dus 

Bur'rhus 

Ca>ni'na 

Cal-lic'ra-tes 

Can'da-ce 

Ca'ri-aa 

*Cas'ta-li3 

Bot'ti-a 

Bur'sa 

Cffl'nis 

Cal-li-crat'i-das 

Can-da'vi-a 

Ca-ri'a-to 

Cas-ta'ne-a 

Bot-ti-ae'is 

Bur'si-a 

Cie-not'ro-ptB 

*Cal-li  -dam'a-tes 

Can-dau'les 

fCa-ril'la 
Ca-ri'na 

fCas-the'nea 
Cas-ti-a-ni'ra 

Bo-vi-a'num 

Bu'saj 

Cai'pi-o 

Cal-lid'i-ua 

*Can-di'o-ni 
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*Cas-to'lus 

Cel'e-res 

Cer-ci'na,  or  Cer-cin'- 

Cha-ma'ni,  and  Cha- 

Chi'ron 

Cin'ci-a 

Cle-on'y-mus 

Cas'tor  and  Pol'lux 

Cel'e-tmm 

Chit'o-ne 

Cin-cin-na'tus 

*Cle'o-pas 

*Cas'to-res,  pi. 

Ce'le-us 

Cer-cin'i-um 

Cha'ne 

*Chi-to'ne 

Cin'ci-us 

Cle-op'a-ter 

Cas-tra'ti-us 

Cel'mus 

Cer'ci-us 

Cha'on 

tCliit'ri-um 

Cin'e-as 

Cle-o-pa'-tra 

*Cas'tri-cu3 

Cel'o-nsB 

Cer-co'pes 

Cha'o-nes 

Chlo'e 

Ci-ne'si-as 

Cle-op'a-tri3 

Cas'tu-lo 

Cel'sus 

Cer'cops 

Cha-o'ni-a,  and  Cha-o- 

Chlo're-us 

Cin'e-thon 

Cle-oph'a-nea 

*Cat-a-ba'nes 

Cel'tas 

Cer'cy-on,  or  Cer-cy'- 

ni'tis 

Chlo'ria 

Cin'ga 

Cle-o-phan'tbus 

*G'at-a-clo'thes 

*Cel'ti-ber 

Cha'os 

Chlo'rua 

Cin-get'o-rix 
tCii.V-la-ni 

Cle'o-phes 

Cat-a-du'pa 

*Cel-ti-be'res 

*Cer-cy'on 

*Char-ac-mo'ba 

Cho-a-ri'na 

Cle-opli'o-lus 

*Cat-a-du'pi 

Cel-ti-be'ri 

*Cer-cyph'a-l8e 

*Char-a-co'ma 

Cho-as'pes 

Cin'gu-lum 

Cle'o-phon 

*Cat-a-ke-kau'me  ne 

Cel'ti-ca 

Cer-cy'ra.  or  Cor-cy'- 

Char'a-dra 

*Cho'a-traj 

Cin-i-a'ta 

Cle-o-pliy'lua 

Cat-a-men'te-les 

Cel'ti-ci 

Char'a-dros 

Clio'bus 

Ci-nith'i-i 

Cle-o-pom'pus 

Cat'a-na 

CeUil'lua 

*Cer-do'us 

fCha-ra'drus 

Chcer'a-des 

Cin'na 

Clt;-c.p-tol'e-mua 

*Ca-ta'o-nes 

*Cel-to-gal'a-te 

Cer-dyl'i-um 

*Char'a-dru3 

*Choe're-aj 

Cin'na-don 

Cle'o-pus 

Cel-to'ri-i 

Ce-re-a'li-a 

Cba-rre'a-das 

Clicer'i-lus 

Cin'na-mus 

Cle-o'ra 

*Ca-tapli''ry-ges 

Cel-tos'cy-thffi 

Char-an-dffi'i 

*ClH)l-on-ti'chU3 

Cin-ni'a-na 

Cle-os'tra-tua 

Cat-a-rac'ta 

jCe'nia 

Ce-res'sus 

Clia'rax 

Chon'ni-das 

Cinx'i-a 

Cle-ox'e-nus" 

Cat-a-rac'tes 

Cem'me-nus 

Cer'e-ta; 

Cha-rax'es,  and  Cha- 

*Cho-nu'phis 

Ci'nyps,  and  Cin'y 

Clep'sy-dra 

*Ca-tar'rhy-tus 

*Cemp'si 

*Ce-re'tes 

rax'us 

*Cho-ra'gus 

pi]  us 

Cle'ri 

Cat'e-nes 

ITCen'a-bum,  or  Gen' 

Ce-ri-a'lia 

Cha'res 

Cho-ras'mi 

Cin'y-ras 

Cles'i-des 

Ca-tha;'a 

Ce'ri-i 

Char'i-cles 

Cbo-rin'e-ua 

Ci'os 

Cle'ta 

Cath'a-ri 

Ce-ns'um 

fCe-ril'Ii 

Cliar-i-cli'des 

Cho-roe'bus 

*Ci-pe'nj3 

*Clet-a-be'ni 

Ca'ti-a 

Cen'chre-a; 

Ce-ril'lum 

Char'i-clo 

Clmr-om-naj'i 

Cip'pus 

Clib'a-nu3 

Ca-ti-e'na 

Cen'chre-is 

Ce-rin'thus 

Char-i-de'mus 

*Chor'o-ne 

*Cir-ca;'um 

C!i-de'mus 

Ca-ti-e'nus 

Cen'clire-us 

*Cer'i-tes 

Cbar'i-la 

Chos'ro-es 

Cir'ce 

tCli'max 

Cat-i-li'na 

*Cen-chre'us 

Cer-ma'nus 

Char-i-la'us,  and  Cha- 

Chre'mes 

Cir-cen'ses  Lu'di 

Clim'e-nua 

fCa-til'i-us 

Cen'chri-U3 

Cer'ne 

ril'lus 

Chrem'e-tes 

Cir'ci-us 

Cli'nas 

Ca-til'li 

Ce-m;s'po-lis 

Cer'nes 

Cha-ri'ni,  and  Ca-ri'- 

Chres^i-phon 

Cir'cus 

Clin'i-as 

Ca-til'lus,  or  Cat'i-lus 

Ce-ne'ti-um 

Ce'ron 

ni 

Chres-phon'tes 

Ci'ris 

Cli-nip'pi-des 

Ca-ti'na,  or  *Cat'i-na 

Ce'ne-us 

Cer-o-pas'se-das 

Cha'ris 

Chres'tus 

Cir-ra;'a-tum 

Cli'nus 

Ca'ti-us 

Cen-i-mag'ni 

Ce-ros'sus 

Cha-iis'i-a 

Chro'mi-a 

Cir'rha,  and  Cyr'rha 

Cli'o 

Cat-i'zi 

Ce-ni'na 

Cer'phe-res 

Char'i-tes 

Cir'tha,  and  Cir'ta 

Cli-sith'e-ra 

Ca'to 

*Ce-ni'nes 

fC^r-re-ta'ni 

Char'i-ton 

Chro'mis 

Cis-al-pi'na  Gal'li-a 

Clis'the-nes 

Ca'tre-ua 

Cen-o-ma'nl 

Cer-rh^'i 

tCiiar'rna-das 

Chro'mi-us 

Cis'pa 

Cli'tae 

Cat'ta 

Ce'non 

Cer-so-blep'tes 

Char'me,  and  Car'me 

Chro'ni-us 

Cis'sa 

Cli-tar'chu3 

Cat'ti 

Cen-so'res 

Cer'ti-ma 

Char'mi-daa 

Chro'noa 

Cis'se-is 

Cli'te 

Cat-u-li-a'na 

Cen-so-ri'nus 

Cer-to'ni-um 

Char'mi-des 

Cbry'a-sus 

Cis-se'us 
Cis'si-a 

Cli-ter'ni-a 

Ca-tul'lua 

Cen'sus 

Cer-va'ri-us 

Char-mi'nus 

Chry'sa,  and  Chry'se 

Clit-o-de'mus 

Cat'u-lus 

Cen-ta,re'tus 

*Cer'vi-us 

Cliar-mi'o-ne 

Chrys'a-me 

Cli-tom'a-chus 

fCa-tu'ri-ges 

Cen-tau'ri 

J*Ce-ry'ces 
Ce-ryc'i-us 

Char'mis 

Chry.-san'tas 

Cis'si-dea 

t'li-t„i1'y-mus 

Cau'ca-sus 

*Cen-tau'ri-cu3 

CJiar-iiios'y-na 

Chry-san'thi-ua 

Cis-soes'sa 

Clit'o-phon 

*Ca-u'ci 

Cen-tau'rus 

Cer-y-mi'ca 

Chav'mo-tas 

Chry-san'tis 

tCis-so-es'sa 

Cli'tor 

Cau'con 

*Cen-tim'a-nus 

*Cer-y-ne'a 

Char'nius 

Chry-sa'or 

Cis'sus 

Cli-to'vi-a 

*Cau  co'nes 

Cen-tob'ri-ca 

Cer-y-ni'te3 

Cha'ron 

*Chrya'a-or 

Cis-su'sa 

Cli-turn'nus 

Cau'co-nes 

Cen'to-res 

Ce-'sel'li-us 

Cha-ron'das 

Chrys-a-o're-us 

Cis-te'ns 

Cli'tus 

Cau'di,  and  Cau'di- 

Cen-tor'i-pa,  or  fCen- 

Ce-sen'ni-a 

Char-o-ne'a 

Cliry-sa'o-ria 

*Cis-the'ne 

*Clo-a'ca 

tu'ri-pa 

Ces'ti-us 

Cha-ro'ni-um 

Chry'sas 

*Cis-to-bo'ci 

Clo-a-ci'na . 

*Cau-di'nus 

*Cen-tu'ri-pe 

Ces-tri'na 

Clia'rops,  and  Char'o- 

*Chry-sas'pi-des 

Ci-thie'ron 

Clo-an'thus 

Cau-lo'ni-a 

Cen-tri'tes 

Ces-tri'nua 

pes 

Chry-se'ia 

Citli-a-ris'ta 

Clo'di-a 

+Cau'ni-i 

tCen-tro'nes 

*Ce-te'i 

*Cliar'o-pus 

Chry-ser'mua 

*Ci-the'laa 

Clo'di-us 

Cau'ni-ua 

Cen-tro'ni-us 

Ce'tes 

Cba-ryb'dis 

*Chrys'e-rus 

*Cith'e-ron 

Cte'li-a 

Cau'nus 

Cen-tuin'vi-ri 

Ce-tlie'gua 

*Chat'ra-Biis 

Cliry'ses 

Cit'i-ura 

Clce'li-s 

Cau'ros 

Cen-tu'ri-a 

Ce'ti-i 

Chau'bi,  and  Ciiau'ci 

Chry-sip'pe 

Ci'us 

Cl03'Ii-U3 

Cau'rus 

Co'os,  and  Ce'a 

Ce'ti-us 

Chau'la 

Chry-sip'pua 

Ci-vi'lis 

Clo'nas 

Ca'ua 

Ceph'a-laa 

Ce'to 

Chau'rus 

Chry'si3 

Ciz'y-cum,  or  -fCyz'i- 

Clon'di-cua 

fCav'a-res 

Ceph-a-le'di-on 

Ce'us,  and  Cffi'ua 

*Cliav'o-nes 

Clirys-o-.is'pi-dea 

cus 

Clo'ni-a 

Cav-a-ril'lus 

Ce-phal'len 

Ce'yx 

*Cha-y'ci 

*Clny-soc'e-ro3 

Cla'de-ua 

Clo'ni-ua 

Cav-a-ri'nu3 

Cepb-a-le'na,  and 

*Cha-be'rus 

*Cha-ze'ne 

*Clirys'o-cher 

Cla'nes 

Clo'tho 

Ca'vi-i 

Cepb-al-le'ni-a 

Cha'bes 

tChe'a 

Chry-sug'o-nus 
Chrys-o-la'us 

Cla'nis 

Clu-a-ci'na 

Ca-y'ci,  or  Chau'ci 

*<>ph-al-le'ni 

Cha-bi'nus 

Che'Ias 

Cla'ni-us,  or  fCla'nis 

Clu-en'ti-ua 

Ca-y'cus 

Ceph'a-lo 

■fCba-bo'rus 

Che'Ies 

*Clirys-o-lo'raa 

*Cla-ra'nu3 

Clu'pe-a,  and  Clyp'e-a 

Ca-ys'ter,  or  Ca-ys'- 

Cepli-a-lce'dis,  and 

Cha'bri-a 

Chel-i-do'ni-a 

tCliry-son'di-um 

Cla'rus,  or  fCla'ros 

Cln'ai-a 

trua 

Ceph-a-lu'di-um 

Cha'bri-aa 

Clicl-i-do'ni-ffl 

Cliry-sop'o-lia 

Clas-tid'i-um 

Clu-si'ni  Fon'tes 

*Caz'e-ca 

Ceph'a-lon 

*Cba'bry-i3 

Che-lid'o-nis 

Chry-sor'rho-ffi,  or 

Clau'di-a 

Clii-si'o-lum 

Ce'a,  Ce'os,  or  Cos 

Cepli-a-lot'o-mi 

Chffi-an'i-taa 

*Che-lid-o-ni'sura 

Chry-sor'rho-as 

Clau'di-ffi  A'qus 

C)u'si-um 

Ce'a-des 

Ceph'a-lus 

*Chae're-a 

Chel'o-ne 

*C)iry-sos'to-mu3 

Clau-di-a'nus 

Clu'si-ua 

tCe'ba 

*Ce-phe'i3 
Ce-phe'nes 

Cttas're-as 

Chel'o-nis 

*Cbry-soth'e-mis 

Claii-di-op'o-lis 

Clu'vi-a 

Ceb-al-li'nus 

Cha;r-e-de'mus 

Chel-o-noph'a-gi 

Clnyx'ua 

Clau'di-U3 

Clu'vi-us  Ru'fus 

Ceb-a-ren'ses 

Ce'phe-us 

Chi-1-y-do'ri-a 

Chtho'ni-a 

CIau'su3 

Clym'e-ne 

Ce'bes 

Ce-phis'i-a 

Chair'e-phon 

Cliem'mia 

Chtho'ni-us 

Cla-vi-e'nus 

*Clym-e-ne'i-dea 

Ce'bren 

Ceph-i-si'a-des 

Chaj-res'tra-ta 

Clie'na 

*Chthon-o-phy'Ie 

Clav'i-ger 

Clym'e-nus 

Ce-bre'ni-a 

Ce-pbis-i-do'rus 

Cliffi-rin'thus 

Che'nas 

*Ci-a-gi'si 

Cla-zom'e-nffi,  and 

(.']>  ^(in'y-mus 

*Ce-bre'nis 

Ce-phis'i-on 

CliEP-rip'pus 

Cbe'ni-on 

tCib'a-!ie 

Cla-zom'e-na 

Cly-son-y-mu'aa 

Ce-bri'o-nes 

Ceph-i-sod'o-tus 

Chffi'ro 

Che'ni-us 

Cib-a-ri'tia 

Cle'a-das 

C!\T-oin-nes'tra 

fCe'brus 

Ce-phi'sus,  or  Ce- 

Chcer-o-ne'a,  and 

*Cbe'o-pes 

*Ci-bo'tu3 

*Cle-a:r'e-ta 

Ciyt'i-a,  or  Clyt'i-e 

Cec'i-das 

phis'sus 

Cher-ro-ne'a 

Che'ops,  and  Che-oa' 

Cib'y-ra 

Cle-an'der 

Clyt'i-us 

Ce-cil'i-us 

Ce'pliren 

Cha-lie'on 

Cic'e-ro 

Ck'-an'dri-das 

Cly'tus 

fCe-ci'na 

Ce'pi-o,  or  fCae'pi-o 

Clial-caj'a 

Che'phren 

fCich'y-ris 

Cle-an'thes 

(.'iia-i-a'di-um 

Cec'i-na 

Ce'pi-on 

Chal'ce-a 

Clier-e-moc'ra-tea 

Cic'o-nes 

Cle-ar'chus 

Cnac'a-lis 

Ce-cin'na 

Cer'a-ca 

*Chal-ce'a 

Chc-ris'o-phua 

Ci-cu'ta 

Cle-ar'i-des 

*Cnac'a-lus 

Ce-cro'pi-a 

Ce-rac'a-tes 

Chal-ce'don,  and  Ciial- 

Cher'o-plion 

*Cic-y-ne'thus 

Cle'mens 

Cna'gi-a 

Ce-crop'i-dEe 

Ce-ram'bua 

ce-do'ni-a 

Cher'si-as 

*Cil'i-ces 

Cle'o 

Cne'mus                          ' 

*Cec'ro-pia 

Cer-a-mi'cus 

*Cbal-cet'o-res 

L'her-sid'a-mas 

Ci-lic'i-a,  and  Ci-lis'sa 

Cle'o-bis 

Cne'us,  or  Cnas'us 

Ce'crops 

Ce-ra'mi-um 

dial  ci-de'ne 

Cher'si-pho 

Ci'lix 

Cle-o-bu'Ia 

Cni-din'i-um 

*Ce-cryph-a-le'a 

Cer'a-mus 

Chal-cUlen'seB 

fChrr'si-phron 

Cil'la 

Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Cni'dus,  or  Gni'dua 

Ce'don 

Ce'ras 

Chal-cid'e-u3 

*Cher-so'na 

Cil'les 

Cle-o-bu'lus 

Cno'pus 

*Ce-dre'a 

Cer'a-sua 

Chal-cid'i-ca 

Cher-so-ne'sua,  or 

Cil'Ius 

Clb-o-cha'res 

Cnos'si-a 

Ce-dre-a'tia 

Cer'a-ta 

Cbal-cid'i-cua 

Cher-ro-ne'sus 

Cil'ni-us 

CIe-o-c)ia'ri-a 

fCnos'sus 

Ce-dru'si-i 

*Ce-ra'thus 

*Chal-ci-(E'cus 

Che-rus'ci 

Ci'lo 

Cle-o-da5'u3 

Cno'sus 

Ceg'lu-sa 
Ce'i 

*Ce-ra'ton 

Clial-ci'o-pe 

Chid-naj'i 

Cim'ber 

Cle-od'a-mus 

Co-a-ma'ni 

Ce-ra'tua 

Chal'cia 

*Chi-do'rua 

Cim-be'ri-us 

Cle-o-de'mus 

Co-as'tra;,  and  Co-ac'- 

C^l'a-don 

Ce-rau'ni-a 

*Chal-ci'tes 

Cliil-i-nr'chus 

Cim'bri 

Cle-o-do'ra 

Cel'a-dus 

Ce-rau'ni-i 

Chal-ci'tis 

Ci)il'i-us,  and  Chil'e- 

Cim'bri-cum 

Cle-o-dox'a 

Cob'a-rea 

Ce-lae'nffi,  or  fCe-le'- 

Ce-rau'nua 

Chal 'co-don 

us 

•*Cim'bri-eu3 

Cle-og'e-nes 

Coc'a-lus 

ne 

Ce-rau'si-ua 

Chal'con 

Chi'lo    ' 

Cim'i-nus 

Cle-o-Ia'us 

Coc-ce'i-us 

Ce-lai'no 

fCer'ba-lus 

Chal'cua 

Chi-lo'nis 

Cim-me'ri-i 

Cle-oin'a-chua 

Coc-c\'g'i-us 

*Ce'le-a; 

Cer-be'ri-on 

Chal-dffi'a 

Chi-maj'ra 

Cirn'me-ris 

Cle-o-man'tes 

Co'cIps 

Ce-le'i-a,  and  Ce'la 

Cer'be-rus 

Chal-da;'i 

Chim'a-ru3 

*Cim-me'ri-um 

Cle-om'bro-tus 

*Coc'li-tes 

Cel-e-la'tea 

Cer'ca-phua 

Cha-les'tra 

■*Chim'e-ra 

Ci-mo'lis,  and  Ci-no'- 

Cle-o-me'des 

Coc'ti-ffi,  and  Cot'ti-te 

Ce-!en'dra;,  Ce-len'- 

Cer-ca-so'rum 

*Chal'e-t03 

(.'lii-me'ri-um 

Cle-om'e-nes 

Co-c.y'tus 

dris,  and  Ce-len'de- 

Cer-ce'ia 

Chal-o-ni'tis 

Chi-om'a-ra 

Ci-mo'lu3 

Cle'on 

fCo-da'nua  Si'uus 

Cer-ce'ne 

Chal'y-bes,  and  Cal'y- 

Chi'on 

Ci'mon 

Cle-o'n»,  and  Cle'o-na 

Co-diim'a-nus 

Ce-le'ne-ua 

Cer-ces'tea 

bea 

Chi'o-ne 

Ci-na;'thon,  or  Ci-ne'- 

Cle-o'ne 

Cod'ri-da; 

Ce-len'na,  or  Ce-liB'- 

*Cer'ce-tre 

fClial'y-bon 

Chi-on'e-dea 

tbon 

Cle-o-ni'ca 

Co-drop'o-lis 

na 

Cer'ci-dea 

I'bal-v-bo-ni'tia 

Chi'o-nis 

*Cin'a-ra 

Cle-o-ni'cus 

Co'drus 

Ce'ler 

Cer'ci-i 

*Cha'"lybs 

Cili'oj 

Ci-nar'a-daa 

Cle-on'nis 

C03-Cil'i-U3 

M 

PRONUNCIATION   OF 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 

1 

CoB'la 

Con-si-li'num 

*Co-ry'cus 

Cre'ta 

Cur'ti-a 

Cy'nna 

Da-mip'pu3 

Coe-lal'e-tee 

Con'stans 

Cor'y-don 

Cre'ta!-U3 

Cur-til'lus 

Cj  p-a-ris'si,  or  Cyp-a- 

Da'mis 

fCcB'le 

Con-stan'ti-a 

Cor'y-'a,  or  Cor-y-le'- 

Cre'te 

Cnr'ti-us 

"ris'si-a 

11)am-no'iii-i,  or 

Cu:l-e-syr'i-a,  and 

*Con-atan-ti'a,  (a  city) 

um 

Cre'te-a 

Cu-ru'lis 

Cyp-a-ria'sua 

fDum-no'iu-i 

Coel-o-syr'i-a 

Con-stan-ti'na 

Co-rym'bi-fer 

Cre'tes 

Cus-sffi'i 

Cypli'a-ra 

Dam'no-rix 

Cce'li-a 

Con-slan-ti-nop'o-lis 

Cor'y-na 

Cre'te-us 

fCu'su.3 
Cu-til'i-um 

Cyp-ri-a'nus 

Cy'prus 

Da'mo 

Coel-i-ob'ri-ga 

Con-stan-ti'nus 

Cor-y-ne'ta,  or  Cor-y- 

Cre'the-i3 

Dam'o-cles 

Coa'li-us 

(.'(iii-stan'ti-us 

ne'tes 

Cre'the-us 

Cy-am-o-so'rus 

*Cyp-se'la 

lm-nKic'ra-tes 

Cas'lua 

tCon'su-lea 

Cor-y-pha'si-um 

*Cre-tbi'des 

Cy'a-ne 

Cyp-sel'i-des 

Da  moc'ri-la 

Cce'nus 

Con'sus 

jCor'y-pbe 

*Cre'thon 

Cy-a'ne-ae 

Cyp'se-lua 

Ua-moc'ri-tus 

CiKr'a-nus 

Con-syg'na 

*Co-ry'lba 

Creth'o-na 

*Cy-a'ne-e,  or  Cy-a'- 

Cy-rau'nia 

*Da-nioin'e-lea 

Co'es 

Cmi-ta-des'dus 

Cor-y-then'ses 

Cret'i-cua 

ne-a 

Cy're 

Da'mon 

♦CcDs'y-ra 

*Coii-ti)-po-n'a 

Cor'ythus 

Cre-u'sa 

Cy-a'ne-ua 

Cyr-e-na'i-ca 

*I)aiu-o-ni'cus 

Cre'us 

Con-tu'bi-a 

Co-ry'tus 

Cre-u'sis 

Cy-a-nip'pe 

Cyr-e-na'i-ci 

Dam-o-phan'tua 

Cog'a-mus 

*Co'nua  Con-cul'o-rus 

Cos 

Cri'a-sus 

Cy-a-nip'pua 

Cy-re'ne 

Da-moph'i-la 

CojM-dll'nuS 

*Con've-na 

Co'sa,  Cos'sa,  Co'sa? 

Cri-nip'pus 

Cy-a-rax'es,  or  Cy- 

k(_'v-r.'s'cha-ta 

Da-moph'i-Iua 

Co'hi-bus 

Co'on 

Cos-co'ni-us 

Cri'nis 

ax'a-res 

Cy-ri'a-des 

Dam'o-phon 

Co'hora 

Co'os,  Cos,  Ce'a,  and 

Co-sin'gas 

Cri-ni'sua,  or  Cri-mi'- 

*Cyb'a-le 

Cy-ril'lus 

Da-iiios'tra-tus 

*Col-a-ce'a 

Co 

Co'sis 

Cy-be'be 

Cy-ri'nus 

Da-mox'e-nua 

Co-las'nua 

Co'paj 

Coa'mus 

Cri'no 

*Cy-be'la,  and  Cyb'e- 

Cyr'ne 

Da-myr'i-as 

*Co-lan'co-rum 

*Cop'a-is 

Cos'se-a 

*Cri-o'a 

la 

Cyr'nua 

Da'na 

Co-lax'a-is 

Co'phaa 

Cos'sus 

Cri'son 

Cyb'e-Ie 

*Cy-ro-pae-di'a 

Dan'a-e 

Co-lax'os 

Co-pbon'tis 

Cos-su'ti-i 

Cris-pi'na 

Cyb'e-lus 

Cyr-ra'i 

Dan'a-i 

Col'chi 

Co'pi-a 

*Cos-to-bo'ci 

Ctia-pi'nus 

Cyb'i-ra 

Cyr'rha-dffi 

Da-na'i-des 

Col'chis,  and  Col'chos 

Co-pil'Ius 

Cos-to-bce'i 

Crit'a-la 

tCy-bis'tri-a 

Cyr'rhea 

Dan'a-la 

Co-len'da 

Co-po'ni-us 

Co-sy'ra 

tCri-the'is' 

Cy-ce'si-um 

(Cvr-iiiBS'ti-ca 

Dan'a-us 

Co'li-as 

Cop'ra-tes 

Co'tes,  or  Cot'tes 

.  Cri-tho'te 

Cycb're-us 

Cyr'rhus 

Dan'da-ri,  or  Dau- 

Col-la'ti-a 

Co'pre-ua 

Co'tbon 

Crit'i-as 

*Cyc'la-des 

Cyr-ri-a'na 

»dar'i-da! 

Col-la-ti'nua 

Cop'tus,  or  Cop'tos 
Co'ra 

Co-tho'ne-a 

Cri'to 

*Cy-clob'o-rua 

fCy-rop'o-lis 

Dan'don 

Col-li'na 

*Cot-i-nu'aa 

Crit-o-bu'lua 

*Cy-clo-ps-di'a 

Cyr-si'Ius 

Da-nu'bi-us 

Col-lu'ci-a 

Cor-a-ce'si-um,  or 

Cot'i-so 

fCrit-o-de'mus 

Cy-clo'pes 
*Cyc-lo-pe'us 

*Cyr'si-lus 

Da'o-cbus 

Co'lo 

Cor-a-cen'si-um 

Cot'ta 

Crit-og-na'tua 

*Cyr-to'na 

*Da'o-nes 

Co-lo'na; 

Cor-a-co-na'sus 

Cot'ti-a;  Al'pes 

Cyc'nus 

Cy'rua 

Daph'na; 

Co-lo'ne 

*Cor-a-co-ne'su3 

Cot-to'nis 

H'ri'u-Me-to'pon 

Cy'da 

Cy'ta 

*Dapli-ne'ua 

tCo-lo'ni-a 

Co-ral'e-taj 

Cot'tua 

Cri'us 

tCy'das 

Cy-toe'is 

Daph'ne 

Co-lo'nos 

*Co-ra'li 

Co-ty-ai'iim 

Cro-bi'a-lua 

Cyd'i-as 

Cy-the'ra 

Dapb-ue-plio'ri-a 

Col'o-pbon 

Co-ral'Ii 

*Co-ty-a-i'on 

Crub'y-zi 

*Cyd'i-mos 

Cylli-e-ra;'a,  or  Cyth- 

Dapb'nis 

Co-los'se,  and  Co-los'- 

Co-ra'nus 

Cot-y-I;e'u3 

Croc'a-le 

Cy-dip'pe 

Daph'nua 

Co'ras 

Cro'ce-33 

Cyd'nus 

Cyth'e-ris 

Dar'a-ba 

Co-Ios'sus 

Co'rax 

Co-ty'o-ra 

*Croc-o-di'lon 

Cy'don 

*Cy-the'ris 

*Dar'a-bes 

fCo-Io'tes 

Co-rax'i 

*Co-ty'o-rus 

Cioc-o-di-lop'o-lia 

*Cyd-o-ne'a 

Cy-Mie're-us 

tDar-an-ta'si-a 

Col'pe 

Cor'be-ua   . 

Co'tys 

Cro'cus 

*Cy-do'nea 

Cy-tbe'ri-us 

Da'raps 

*Col-the'ne 

Cor'bis  and  fOr'su-a 

*Co-ty'to 

*Croc-y-le'a 

*Cyd-o-ne'U3 

Cy-the'ron 

Dar'da-ni 

fCol-u-bra'ri-a 

Cur'bu-lo 

Co-tyt'to 
Cra'gus 

Croe'sus 

Cy-do'ni-a 

Cy-tbe'run 

Dar-da'ni-a 

Co-lum'ba 

*Cor'co-ba 

Cro-i'tes 

*Cy-do'ni-u3 

Cyth'e-rua 

Dar-dan'i-des 

Col-u-mel'la 

*Cor'co-raa 

Cram-bu'sa 

Cro'mi 

Cyd'ra-ra 
*Cy-dre'lus 

Cyth'noa 

Dar'da-nis 

fCo-lumipaj  Her'cu-lia 

Cor-cy'ra 

*Cram'bu-tia 

fCro-mi'tis 

Cy-tin'e-um 

Dar'da-nus 

Co-lll'tllUS 

Cor'du-ba 

*Cran'a-e 

Crom'my-on 

Cyd-ro-la'us 

Cyt-is-so'rus 

*Da-re'i-um 

Co-lyt'tus 

Cor-dn-e'ne 

Cran'a-i" 

Crom'na 

Cyg'nus 

*Cy-to'ri-us 

Da'res 

Com-a-ge'na 

*Cor-dy'la 

Cran'a-pea 

Cro'mus 

Cyl'a-bus 

Cy-to'rus 

Ua-re'tis 

Com-a-ge'ni 

Co're 

Cran'a-ua 

Cro'ni-a 

fCvi-bi-a'ni 

Cyz-i-ce'ni 

*Da-re'us,  or  Da-ri'ua 

Co-ma'na 

Co-res'sus 

Cra'ne 

Cron'i-des 

Cyl'i-ces 

Cyz'i-cum 

Da-ri'a 

Co-ma'ni-a 

Cor'e-sus 

*Cra-ne'a 

Cro'ni-um 

Cy-lin'dua 

Cyz'i-cus 

Da-ri'a-ves 

fCo-ma're-a 

*Co-re'sua 

Cra-ne'um 

Cro'phi 

Cyl-lab'a-ris 

*Da-ri'cus 

Com'a-ri 

Cor'e-tas 

Cra'ni-i 

Cros-ss'a 

Cyl'la-rus 

Da-ri'ta? 

Com'a-rus 

Cor-fin'i-um 

Cra'non,  or  Cran'non 

*Crot'a-le 

Cyl'len 

Das'con 

Co-mas'tus 

Co'ri-a 

Cran'tor 

Crot'a-lus 

Cyl-le'ne 

D. 

*I)as-cy-Ie'um 

*Co-rna'ta 

*Co-ri'a 

*Crap'a-thu3 

Cro'ton 

Cyl-le-ne'i-ua 

*Das-cy-li'tis 

Com-ba'bus 

Co-rin'e-um 

tCras'si-pes 

Cro-to'na 

*Cyl-le-ne'u3 

Das'cy-lus 

Com'be 

Co-rin'na 

Cras-sit'i-ua 

tCrot-o-ni'a-taB 

Cyl-lyr'i-i 

Da'se-a 

Com'bi 

Co-rin'nua 

*Cro-to-ni-a'ta3 

Cy'lon 

Da'je,  or  Da'hje 

Da'si-us 

Com-bre'a 

Co-rin'thus 

Cras-ti'nus 

Crot-o-ni'a-ti3 

*Cyl-o-ni'um 

Da'ci,  or  Da'cae 

Das-sar'e-ta;,  or  Das- 

Co-ri-o  -la'nua 

1T*Cras'ti-nus 

Cro-to'pi-a3 

Cy'ma,  or  Cy'ma 

Da'ci-a 

sa-ri'ta; 

*Co-me'dre 

Co-ri'o-li,  and  Co-ri- 

Crat'a-is 

Cro-to'pua 

*Cy-ine'Iua 

tUa'ci-us 

Das-sa-re'ni,  or  Cas- 

Co-nie'tes 

ol'la 

Cra-ts'ua 

fCro'tua 

*Cym'i-nu3 

Dac'ty-li 

sa-rit'i-i 

Com'e-tho 

Co-ris'sua 

Cra'ter 

Cru'nos 

Cy-mod'o-ce 

Dad'i-ca; 

Dat'a-mes 

Co-min'i-us 

*Co-ri'tha 

Crat'e-rua 

Cm'sis 

Cy-innd-o-ce'a 

*Da-du'chus 

I)at-a-pher'nes 

Co-mit'i-a 

Cor'i-tus 

Cra'tea 

Crns-tu-me'ri 

Cy-mod-o-ce'aa 

DiEd'a-la 

Da'tis 

Co'mi-ua 

Cor'ma-sa 

Crat-es-i-cle'a 

*Crus-tu'me-ri 

Cy'me,  or  Cy'mo 

*Dsd-a-le'a 

Da'tos,  or  Da'ton 

*Com-ma-ge'nus 

Cor'mus 

Crit-e-sip'o-lis 

Crus-tu-me'ri-a,  or 

*C}'-mo'lus,  or  Ci- 

Dffi-da'li-on 

Dau'lis 

Com'mo-dus 

Cor-ne'H-a 

Crat-e-sip'pi-daa 

Crus-tu-me'ri-um 

D:ed'a-lua 

Dau'ni 

Co'mon 

Cor-ne'li-i 

fCra'te-us 

Crus-tu-mi'num 

Cym-o-po-!i'a 

Da>'mon 

Dau'ni-a 

Com-pi-ta'Ii-a 

Cor-nic'u-lum 

Cra-te'vas 

Crus-tu'mi-um,  Crus- 

Cy-motb'o-e 

*DtBin'o-nea 

Dau'nus 

Cor-ni-fic'i-u3 

Cra'thia 

tu'nns,   and   Crus- 

Cyn-ae-gi'rus 

*D;cm'o-num 

Dau'ri-fcr,  or  Dau'ri 

Comp'sa-tus 

Cor'ni-ger 

Cra-ti'nus 

tur-ne'ni-us 

Cy-ns'tlri-um 

Da'i 

ses 

Com-pu'sa 

Cor-nu'tus 

Cra-tip'pua 

Cry'nis 

Cy-na'ne 

Da'i-cles 

Dav'a-ra 

tCo'mum 

Co-roe'bus 

Crat'y-lua 

*Cryp-te'a 
Cto'a-tu3 

Cy-na'pes 

fDa'i-des 

*DL'b'o-rus 

Co'mus 

Co-ro'na 

Crau'si-aa 

Cyn'a-ia 

Da'i-dis 

Con'ca-ni 

Cor-o-ne'a 

Crau'aia 

Ctem'e-ne 

Cy-nax'a 

Da-im'a-chua 

*De-cap'o-lia 

Con-cor'di-a 

fCo-ro'ni-a 

Cra-ux'i-daa 

Cte'nos 

Cyn'e-aa 

Da-im'e-nes 

De-ceb'a-lus 

Con'da-lua 

*Cor-o-ni'des 

Crem'e-ra 

Cte'si-as 

*Cy-neg'e-taB 

Da'i-phron 

*Dec-«-]K'a 

Con'da-te 

Co-ro'nia 

Crem'i-des 

Cte-sib'i-us 

*Cyn-e-gi'rus 

Ua-i'ra 

De-ce'le-um 

1T*Con-da'te 

Co-ron'ta 

Crem'ma 

Ctes'i-cles 

Cy-ne'si-i,  or  Cyn'e- 

Dal'di-a 

*Dec-e-li'cum 

tCon-di-vic'num 

Co-ro'nus 

*Cre'my-on 

Cte-sil'o-chus 

*D:il'ina-tie 

Dec'e-lus 

Con-do-cha'tes 

*Co-ro'pe 

Crem'my-on,  or 

Ctes'i-phon 

*Cy-ne'tiB 

Dal-ma'ti-a 

De-cem'vi-ri 

Con-dru'si 

Ciir-rha'gi-um 

Crom'my-on 

Cte-sip'pus 

*Cyn-e-te'a 

Dal-ma'ti-ua 

De-ce'ti-a 

Con-dyl'i-a 

*Cor-se'a 

Crem'ni,  or  Creni'nos 

Ctiin'e-ne 

Cyn-e-tliua'aa 

fDal'mi-um 

*De-ci-a'tum 

*Con-dy'lus 

Cor'si 

Cre-mo'na 

*Cu'cu-fas 

Cyn'i-a 

Dam-a-ge'tua 

De-cid'i-us  Sax'a 

Co'ne' 

Cor'si-a 

Cru-niu'ti-us 

Cu'la-ro 

Cyn'i-ci 

Dam'a-lis 

*Dec'i-mua 

Con-e-to-du'nus,  and 

Cor'si-ca 

*Cre-na'cua 

Cii'ma,  or  Cu'nia; 

*Cyn'i-cus 

*I'a-inar'e-tas 

De-cin'e-ua 

fCot-u-a'tua 

Cor'so-te 

Cu-nax'a 

Cy-nis'ca 

Da'mas 

De'ci-ua 

Con-fu'ci-ua 

tCor-su'ra 

Crc-on-ti'a-dea 

*Cu-ni'na 

Cy'no 

I)am-as-ce'na 

*Dec'u-ma 

Con-ge'dus 

fCor-to'na 

Cre-oph'i-lus 

Cu-pa'vo 

Cyn-o-coph'a-le 

*I)am-as-ce'ne 

*I)cc-u-ma'te» 

tCo-ni'a-ci 

Cor-to'na; 

*Cre-o-phy'lua 

Cu-pen'tua 

Cyn-o-ceph'a-li 

Da-mas'ci-u3 

De-cu'ri-o 

Co'ni-i 

*Cor-ty'na 

*Cre-o-po'lus 

Cyn-o-plion'tia 

Da-maa'cua 

I)etl-i-tain'e-n«a 

■fCo-nim'bri-ca 

Cu  i-un-ca'nua 

Cre-pe'ri-ua 

Cu-pi-en'ni  us 

*Cy-nop'o-lia 

*Da-ma'si-a 

De-ic'o-on 

Con-i-sal'lus 

Co'rus 

*Crcpli-a-ge-ne'tua 

Cu'res 

Cy-nor'tas 

Dam-a-sic'thon 

De-id-a-mi'a 

Co-nis'ci 

Cor-vi'nus 

Cres 

Cu-re'tes 

Cy-nor'ti-on 

Dan.-a-sip'pua 

ir*De-il'o-oD 

Con-ni'daa 

Cor-v-ban'tes 

Cre'sa,  or  Cres'sa 

Cu-re'lis 

Cy'nos 

J)aiii-a-sis'tra-tu3 

De-il'o-chua, 

Co'non 

Cor'y-bas 

tCres'saa 

Cu'ri-a 

( '>ii-o-sar'ge3 

*Uam-a-si-thy'mua 

De-im'a-chus 

*Co-no'pe 

Cor-y-bas'sa 

Cre'si-us 

Cu-ri-a'ti-i 

Cvn-os-se'ma 

Hani-a-sitb'y-nua 

»De  i'o-cea 

Cor'y-bus 

Crt-s-pbon'tes 

Cu'ri-o 

Cyn-o-su'ra 

*r):im-a-si'ton 

De-i'o-clma 

*Co-no'pe-um 

Co-ryc'i-a 

Cres'si-iia 

*Cu-H-o'nes 

Cyn'thi-a 

Da-mas'tea 

De-i'o-ne 

Con-sen'tes 

Cn-ryc'i-de3 

Cres'ton 

Cu-ri-o-sol'i-tns 

Cvn'lbi-us 

*l)ain'a-sus 

De-1-o'ne-oa 

Con-sen'ti-a 

Co-ryc'i-us 

*Cres-to'ne 

Cu'ri-um 

Cyn'tbus 

*l)a'me-as 

Dc-i-o-pe'i-a 

Con-sid'i-us 

Cor'y-cua 

Cre'sus 

Cu'ri-us  Der.-ta'tu3 

Cyn-u-ren'sea 

Da'mi-a 

*De-i-ot'a-rU3 
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De-iph'i-la 

Di-a-du-me-ni-a'nus 

Di-os'po-lis 

*Do-sith'e-us 

*Eb-ro-i'cea 

*El-eu-si'nus 

Ep-i-char'mua 

De-ipb'o-ba 

Di-ie'ua 

Di-o-ti'me 

Do-se'nus 

fE-bu'dffi 

E-leu'sis 

Ep'i-clea 

De-ipli'o-bus 

Di'a-gon,  or  Di'a- 

Di-o-ti'mus 

IDo'son 
Dot'a-das 

*Eb'u-ra 

E-leu'tlier 

Ep-i-cli'des 

De'i-phon 

gum 

Di-ot're-phes 

*Eb'u-ro 

E-leu'the-rae 

*Ep-ic-ne-mid'i-i 

De-i-phon'tea 

fDi-a-gon'das 

Di-ox-ip'pe 

Do'to 

El.-u-ro'nes 

El-eu-the'ri-a 

E-pic'ra-tes 

De-ip'y-!e 

Di-ag'o-raa 

Di-ox-ip'pus 

Do'tus 

*Eb-u-rc-vi'cea 

E-Ieu-ther-o-cil'i-ces 

*Ep-i-cre'ne 

De-ip'y-lus 

Di-a'lis 

Di-paVje 

Dox-an'der 

Eb'u-sus 

*E-Jeu-the-ro-la-co'ne3 

Ep-ic-te'tus 

De-ip'y-rus 

Di-al'lus 

Diph'i-las 

ITDrac'a-non,  or  Drae'- 

Ee-a-me'da 

*E-leu'the-rus 

*Ep-i-cu-re'i 

Dej-a-ni'ra 

Di-a-mas-ti-go'sis 

Diph'i-lu3 

Ec-bat'a-na 

E-leu'tho 

Ep-i-cu'ru3 

*Dej'o-ces 

Di-a'na 

Di-phor'i-das 

Dra-ca'mia 

Ec-e-chir'i-a,  or  Es-e- 

fE-leu'the-ros 

E-pic'y-des 

De-jot'a-rua 

Di-an'a-sa 

*Diph'ry-ge3 

*Drac'a-nu3 

kir'i-a 

E-lic'i-us 

*Ep-i-cy-di'dea 

Del'don 

tDi-a'ni-um 

Di-poe'nffl 

Dra'co 

fE-ce'tra 

E-Ii-en'sis,  or  E-li'a- 

*Ep-i-dam-ne'ua 

De'li-a 

*Di-aph'a-nea 

fDip'o-li3 

Dra-con'ti-des 

*E-che'!E 

ca 

Ep-i-dam'nus 

De-li'a-des 

Di-a'si-a 

Dip'sas 

*Diac'o-num 

E-chec'ra-tes,  or 

El-i-me'a 

Ep-i-daph'ne 

De'li-um 

fDib'i-o 

*Dip'y-lura 

Dra'cus 

E-kek'ra-tes 

El-i-pha'si-i 

E-pi-dau'ri-a 

De'li-ua 

Di-caVa 

Di'ra 

*Dra-ho'nus 

*Ech'e-da3 

E'lis 

Ep-i-dau'rus 

Del-ma'ti-us 

*Di-cre-ar-che'us 

Dir'ce 

Dran'ces 

Ecli-e-da'mi-a 

*E-li'sa 

tE-pid'i-um 

Del-min'i-um 

*Di-ca;-ar-chi'a 

Dir-cen'na 

Dran-gi-a'na 

ir*Ech-e-da-mi'a 

E-lis'sa 

E-pid'i-us 

De'los 

Di-cse'us 

Dir'phi-a 

Dran-gi'na 

E-chel'a-tus 

E-lis'sus 

Ep-i-do'tas 

Del'phi 

Di'ce 

fDir-phy'i-a 

Dia'pes 

E-chel'ta 

*E-Io'ne 

*E-pid'o-tua 

Del'phi-cua 

Dic-e-ar'chua 

Dis-cor'di-a 

Drep'a-na,  or  Drep'a- 

Ech'e-lus 

EI-]o'pi-a 

E-pig'e-nes 

Del-pliin'i-a 

Di-ce'ne-us 

*Dis'co-rum 

nara 

E-cliem'bro-tus 

E-Jo'rus 

E-pig'e-us 

Del-phin'i-um 

Dic'o-mas 

*Dis'o-ra 

Drim'a-chu3 

E-chc'mon 

E'los 

E-pig'o-ni 
E-pig'o-nus 

Del'phus 

Dic'ta; 

Dith-y-ram'bus 

^Dri-od'o-nea 

Ech'e-mus 

El-pe'nor 

Del-pliy'ne 

Dic-tam'num,  or  Dic- 

*Dit-i-o'nes 

Dri-op'i-dea 

Ech-e-ne'us 

El-pi-ni'ce 

tEp-i-gra'ne-a 

Del'ta 

tyn'na 

Dit'ta-ni 

Dri'os 

Ech'e-phron 

El-u-i'na 

E-pi'i,  or  E-pe'J 

*Del-to'ton 

Dic-ta'tor 

tDi'um 

Dro'i 

E-chep'o-lis 

El'y-ces 

E-pil'a-ris 

Dem'a-des                 * 

Dic-tid-i-en'ses 

Div-i-ti'a-cus 

*Dro-mach'e-tus 

*Ecli-e-po'lu3 

El-y-ma'is 

Ep-i-mel'i-dea 

De-ma?n'e-tu3 

Dic-tyn'na 

tDiv-c-du'rum 

Dro-mffi'us 

E-ches'tra-tua 

El'y-mi 

E-pim'e-nea 

De-mag'o-raa 

Dic'tys 

*Div'o-na 

Drop'i-ci 

*Ech'e-tIa 

El'y-mua 

Ep-i-men'i-dea' 

Dem-a-ra'ta 

Did'i-ua 

Di'vus  Fid'i-us 

Dro'pi-on 

*Ech'e-tra 

El'y-rus 

Ep-i-me'the-iia 

Dem-a-ra'tua 

Di'do 

Di-yl'lus 

Dru-en'ti-us,  or  Dru- 

*Ech'e-tu3 

*EI'y-sa 

Ep-i-me'this 

De-mar'chus 

Did'y-ma 

*Di-ze'rus 

en'ti-a 

E-cliev-e-then'se3 

E-lys'i-um 

E-pi'o-chus 

Dem-a-re'ta 

Did-y-mce'us 

Do-be'res 

*Dru-ge'ri 

E-chid'na 

E-ma'thi-a 

E-pi'o-ne 

Dem-a-ris'te 

Did-y-ma'on 

*Do-be'rua 

Dru'ge-ri 

Ecl)-i-do'ni3 

E-ma'thi-on 

|Ep-i-pha'ne-a 

fDe-ma'tri-a 

Did'y-me 

*Doc'i-lis 

Dru'i-das 

E-chin'a-des 

Em'ba-tum 

|Ep-i-pha-ne'a 

De'me-a 

Did'y-mum 

*Doc-i-me'um 

Dru-sil'la  Liv'i-a 

E-chi'non 

Em-bn-li'ma 

+*Ep-i-plia-ni'a 

*De-me'ter 

Did'y-mu3 

*Doc'i-mus 

Dru'so 

E-chi'nua 

E-mer'i-ta 

E-piph'a-nes 

De-me'tri-a 

Di-en'e-ces 

Do'cle-a 

Dru'sus 

Ech-i-nus'sa 

E-mes'sa,  or  E-mis'sa 

Ep-i-pha'ni-ua 

De-me'tri-as 

Di-es'pi-ter 

Dodo'na 

Dry'a-des 

E-chi'on 

E-mo'da,  or  E-mo'dus 

fE-pip'o-ls 

De-me'tri-us 

*Di-ge'na 

Dod-o-nre'ua 

Dry-an-ti'a-des,  or 

E-chi-on'i-des 

*E-mo'di 

E-pi'ms 

De'mo 

Di-gen'ti-a 

Do-do'ne 

Dry-an'ti-des 

E-chi-o'ni-us 

Em-ped'o-clea 

tE-pis-co-pi'um 

Dem-o-a-nas'sa 

*Di-ge'ri 

Do-don'i-des 

*Dry-an-ti'dea 

*E'chi-us 

*Em'pe-du3 

i'.-pi-'tro-phua 

Dem-o-ce'des 

Dig'ma 

*Do'i-i 

Dry-mse'a 

*E'cho 

Em  pe-ra'mus 

E-pit'a-des 

De-moch'a-res 

*Di-i-po-li'a 

Dol-a-bel'la 

Dry'mo 

tEc-no'moa 

Em-po'clus 

*Ep-i-the'ra3 

Dem'o-cles 

Di'i 

Dol-i-cha'on 

*Dry-mo'dea 

E-des'sa,  or  E-de'sa 

Em-po'ri-a 

*Ep'i-tgs 

De-moc'o-on 

Di-mas'sus 

Dol'i-che 

Dry'mus 

E-dis'aa 

•fEm-po'ri-EB 

E'pi-um 

De-moc'ra-tes 

Di-nar'chus 

*Dol'i-chos 

*Dry-nffim'e-tum 

E'don 

Em-pu'8a 

Ep'o-na 

De-moc'ri-tu3 

*Din'dy-ma 

*Do-li'on 

Dry'o-pe 

*E-do'nes 

'  l'.in-pyr'i-um 

*E-pon'y-mua 

De-mod'i-ce 

*Din-dy-me'ne 

*Do-li'o-nea 

Dry-o-pe'i-a 

*Ed'o-nea 

*E-i)Ks'i-mu3 

*E-po'pe 

De-mod'o-cus 

Din'dy-mus 

*Do-li'o-nis 

Dry'o-pes 

E-do'ni 

En-cel'a-du3 

*Dem-o-do'rua 

Din'i-a 

Do'Ii-us 

Dry'o-pis,  or  Dry-op'i- 

*E-du'sa 

*En-chce'le-te 

Ep-o-red'o-rix 

De-mo'Ie-on 

Din'i-as 

Dol-o-me'na 

da 

E-dyl'i-us 

En 'de-is 

Ep'u-lo 

De-mo'le-u3 

Din'i-che 

*Dol-o-me'ne 

Dry'ops 

E-e'ti-pn 

En-de'ra 

E-pyt'i-dea 

De'mon 

Di-noch'a-res 

Do'lon 

Dryp'e-tis 

*E-ga'le-os 

*En-de'rum 

Ep'y-tus 

Dem-o-nas'sa 

Di-noc'ra-tes 

Do-lon'ci 

fDu'bis 

E-gel'i-dus 

En-dym'i-on 
E-ne'ti 

Eq-ua-jus'ta 

De-mo'nax 

Di-nod'o-chua 

Dol'o-pes 

tDu'bris 

E-ge'ri-a 

E-quic'o-lu3 

Dem-o-ni'ca 

*Din-o-ge-ti'a 

Do  lo'phi-on 

Du-ce'ti-us 

E-ges-a-re'tua 

*En'e-ti 

*E-quir'i-a 

Dem-o-ni'cua 

Di-nol'o-chus 

Do-lo'pi-a 

Du-il'li-a 

Eg-e-si'nua 

*En-gon'a-sis 

*Eq'ui-tes 

Dem-o-phan'tus 

Di-nom'e-nea 

*DoI-o-pi'on 

Du-il'li-us  Ne'pos 

E-ges'ta 

En-gy'um 

Eq-uo-tu'ti-cum 

De-moph'i-lus 

Di'non 

Do'lops 

Du-lich'i-um 

*E-ge'ta 

E-ni-en'ses 

Er'a-con 

Dem'o-phon 

Di-nos'the-nes 

*Dom-i-du'ca 

*Du-]op'o-lis 

Eg-na'ti-a 

E-ni-o'pe-ua 

E-iw'a 

De-moph'o-on 

Di-nos'tra-tus 

Dom-i-du'cus 

Dum'no-rix 

Eg-na'ti-ua 

E-ni'pe-us 

Er-a-se'nus 

De-mop'o-lia 

*Di-o-c£es-a  re'a 

Do-min'i-ca 

Du'nax 

E-i'on 

E-nis'pe 

*Er-a-si'nus 

De'mos 

Di-o-cle'a 

Do-mit'i-a 

*Du'ra-nu3 

E-i'o  nea 

En'na 

Er-a-sip'pu3 

IJe-mos'the-nes 

Di'o-c!e3 

Do-mit-i-a'mia 

Du-ra'ti-us 

E-i-o'ne-ua,  or  E-jo'- 

En'ni-a 

Er-a-sis'tra-tus 

De-mos'tra-tus 

Di-o-cle-ti-a'nua 

Do-mi-til'la 

*Du'ra-to 

ne-us 

En'ni-us 

Er'a-to 

*De-mu'chus 

Di-o-do'rus 

Do-mit'i-u3 

Du'ri-us 

*E-i-ze'lus 

En'no-mus 

Ei-a-tos'the-nea 

Dem'y-lus 

Di-o;e-tas 

*Dom-not'i-num 

*  Du-ro-cor'to-rum 

El-a-bon'taa 

En-nos-i-gee'us 

Er-a-tos'tra-tua 

*Dcn-se-Ie'Ue 

Di-og'e-nes 

*Dom-not'i-nu3 

Du-ro'ni-a 

E-lae'a 

En'o-pe 

E-ra'tua 

De-od'a-tus 

Di-o-ge'ni-a 
Di-og'e-nu3 

Do-na'tus 

Du-um'vi-ri 

E-Ise'us 

E'nops 

Er-bes'sus 

De-o'is 

Don-i-la'us 

Dy-a-gon'das 

*E-te-u-ti'clius 

E'nos 

tEr-cbi'a 

fDer'be 

Di-og-ne'tus 

Do-nu'ca 

Dy-ar-den'ses 

El-a-ga-ba'lus,  or  El- 

En-o-sic'thon 

Er'e-bus 

Der'bi-ces 

*Di-o-me'a 

Do-ny'sa 

Dy'inai 

a-gab'a  lu3 

E-not-o-cCB't<e 

*Er-ech-the'urn 

ITDer'bi-ces 

Di-o-me'da 

Do-rac'te 

Dy-ma;'i 

*E-la'is 

En-tel'la 

E-recli'the-u3 

*Der-bi'ces 

*Di-om-e-de'a 

*Dor-ce'a 

Dy'nias 

El-a-i'tea 

En-tel'lus 

*Er-ech-thi'dffl 

Der'ce 

*Di-om-e-de'8B 

Do'res 

Dym'nus 

E-Ia'i-ns 

E-ny-a'li-us 

E-recli'thi-des 

*Der-ce'bi-i 

Di-o-me'des 

tDo'ri 

Dy-nam'e-ne 

El-a-phe-bo'li-a 

E-ny'o 

E-rem'bi 

Der-cen'nus 

Di-o-me'don 

*Dor'i-ca 

*Dy-nas'te 

El-a-phi-ae'a 

E'o-ne 

E-re'mua 

Der'ce-to,  or  Der'co- 

*Di-o'mus 

Dor'i-cus 

Dy'ras 

El'a-phua 

E'os 

Er-e-ne'a 

tis 

Di'on 

*Dor'i-daa 

Dy-ras'pes 
fDy'ris 

El-ap-to'ni-ua 

E-o'us 

E-res'sa 

Der-cyl'li-daa 

Di-o-nas'a 

Do-ri-en'ses 

E-!a'ra 

*E-pien'e-tus 

E-re'sus 

Der-cyl'lus 

Di-o'ne 

fDo-ri-e'ua 

*Dy-ra'chi-um 

El-a-te'a 

E-pa'gris 

*Er'e-su9,  or  E-res'sus 

*Der'cy-lo3 

*Di-on-y-se'ua 

Dor'i-las 

Dy-sau'les 

E-la'tus 

E-pam-i-non'das 

E-re'tri-a 

Der'cy-nus 

Di-o-nys'i-a 

Dor-i-la'us 

Dys-ci-ne'tua 

*El'a-tua 

*Ep-an-te'li-i 

E-re'tum 

Der-sre'i 

Di-o-ny-si'a-dea 

Do'ri-on 

Dy-so'rum 

E-la'vei 

E-paph-ro-di'tua 

Er-eu-tha'li-on 

fDer-tho'na 

Di-o-nys'i-as 

Do'ris 

*Dy-so'rua 

E'le-a 

Ep'a-pbus 

Er'ga-ne 

De-ru-si-a;'i 

Di-o-nys'i-dea 

Do-ris'cus 

Dys-pon'ti-i 

E-le-a'te-3 

llp-a-i-nac'tUS 

*Er-gan'i-ca 

*Des'po-ta 

Di-o-nys-i-o-do'rus 

Do'ri-um 

E-lec'tra 

E-peb'o-lus 

Er-gen'na 

*De-su'da-ba 

Di-o-nys'i-on 

Do'ri-us 

E-lec'troe 

E-pe'i 

Er'gi-a9 

Duci-ca'li-on 

Di-o-ny-sip'o-lis 

*Do-ros'to-lum 

E-Iec'tri-dea 

*Ep-e-tri'mi 

Er-gi'nus 

Deu-ce'ti-us 

Di-o-nys'i-us 

Do-ros'to-rum 

E. 

E-lec'try-on 

E-pe'us 

Er-gin'nus 

Deu'do-rix 

*Di-o-ny'sus 

Dor-sen'nus 

*El-e-gi'a 

*E-phe'bi 

Er-i-boe'a 

*Dcu-ri'o-pus 

Di-oph'a-nes 

Dor'so 

E-le'i 

Eph'e-sua 

*Er-i-bo'te3 

*Dev'o-na 

Di-o-phan'tus 

Do'rus 

El-e-le'us 

Eph'e-tffi 

*Er-i-ca'tea 

Dex-am'e-ne 

Di-o-pre'nti9 

Do-ry'a-sus 

E'a-NE9 

E'le-on 

Eph-i-al'tea 

*Er-i-ce'a 

Dex-am'e-nus 

*Di-o-pi'teg,  or  *Di-o- 

Do-ry'clus 

E-a'nus 

E-le-on'tum 

Eph'o-ri 

Er-i-ce'tes 

Dex-ip'pus 

pi'thes 

Dor-y-lre'um,  or  Dor- 

E-ar'i-nus 

*El-e-phan'ti-ne 

Eph'o-rus 

E-rich'tho 

Dex-ith'e-a 

Di-op'o-lis 

y-la;'us 

E-a'si-um 

El-e-phan'tis 

*Eph'ra-ta 

Er  ich-tho'nl-o» 

Dox'i-us 

Di-o'res 

Dor'y-las 

Eb'do-me 

El-e-phan-toph'a-gi 

Eph'y-ra 

Er-i-cin'i-um 

Di'a 

Di-o-ryc'tus 

Dor-y-Ia'us 

*Eb'o-da 

*El-e-phan-to-the'ra 

*Eph'y-re 

Er-i-cu'sa 

Di-ac-o-pe'na 

Di-os-cor'i-des 

*Do-rypli'o-ri 

tE'bon 

El-e-phe'nor       • 

*Ep-i-ca'rus                    , 

E-rid'a-nus 

*Di-a-cre'a 

*Di-os'co-rum 

Do-rys'sus 

tEb'o-ra 

El-e-po'rus 

Ep-i-cas'te 

*Er-ig-du'puS 
E-rig'o-ne 

*Di'a-cris 

Di-os'co-rus 

Dos'ci 

E-bor'a-cum 

*EI-eu-chi'a 

Ep-i-cer'i-des 

Di-ac-tur'i-des 

Di-os-cu'ri 

fDo-si'a-daa 

1TEb-o-ra'cum 

E'le-us 

Ep-i-cha'i-des 

tE-rig-o-ne'i-ua 

*Di-a-du'me-nus 

Di-og'pa-ge 

Do-si'a-des 

*Eb'o-rum 

El-eu-ain'i-a 

E-pich'a-ris                    1 

E-rig'o-nus 
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Er-i-gy'us 

*Eu-es'pe-ria 

Eu-ry'o-ne 

Fa'ma 

Fun-da'nua 

t*Gau-ga-me'la 

Glau-cip'pe 

B-Til'lua 

Eu-ga'ne-i 

En'ry-pon 

Fan'ni-a 

Fun'di 

Gau'lus,  or  Gau'le-on 

Glau-cip'pua 

E-rin'des 

Eu-ge'ni-a 

*Eu-ry-pon'ti-d«B 

Fan'  n  i-i 

Fu'ri-a 

*Gau-ra'nu8 

Glau'con 

*E-rin'e-os 

tEu-ge'ni-um 

Eu-ryp'y-le 

Fan'ni-ua 

Fu'ri-as 

Gau'rua 

Glau-con'o-ma 

E-rin'na 

Eu-ge'ni-us 

Eu-ryp'y-lua 

Far'fa-rua 

Fu'ri-i 

Ga'ua,  or  Ga'oa 

Glau-co'pis 

E-rin'nya 

Eu'ge-on 

En  n.-'tlie-nea 

*Far'si-na 

Eu-ri'na 
Fu-ri'nffl 

*Ga-zo'rua 

Glau'cua 

E-ii'o-pis 

*Eu-gi'a 

Eu-rys-then'i-dffl 

Fas'ce-lia 

Ge  ben'na 

Glau'ti-aa 

Eu-hem'e-rus 

En -iys'the-us 

Fas-cel'li-na 

Fu'ri-ua 

*Ge-dro'si 

Gli'con 

10-iipli'i-das 

*En'hy-dra 

En'ry-te 

*Fa-tic'a-nua 

Fur'ni-us 

Ge-dro'si-a 

Glis'saa 

Er-i-pby'le 

Eu'hy-drum 

Eu-ryt'e-ffi 

Fau-cu'la 

Fus'cua 

Ge-ga'ni-i 

Glyc'e-ra 

Eu'liy-ua 

Eu-ryt'e-le 

Fau'Ia 

*Fu3-ci'na 

Ge'la 

Gly-ce'ri-um 

Er-i-sich'thon 

Eu-lim'e-ne 
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Fau'na 

Fu'ai-a 

Ge-la'nor 

Gly'con 

Er'i-thua 

Eu-ma'chi-us 

Eu-ryth'i-on,  and  Eu- 

Fau-na'li-a 

Fu'si-ua 

Gal'li-a 

Glym'pea 

E-rix'o 

Eu-ms'ua 

ryt'i-on 
Eu'ry-tis 

Fau'ni 

Gel'li-aa 

Gna'ti-a 

E-ro'chus 

*Eu-ma'ra3 

Fau'nua 

Gel'li-ua 

Gni'dua 

E-ro'pus,  and  ^Er'o- 

*Eu-me'ces 

En'ry-tua 

Faus'ta 

Ge'lo,  or  Ge'lon 

Gnos'si-a,  or  Gnoa  sis 

paa 

Eu-me'des 

*Eu'se-bes 

Faua-ti'na 

G. 

*Gel'o-i 

Gnos'sua 

E'ros 

Eu-me'li3 

*Eu-se'bi-a,  (o  woman) 

*Faus-ti'nua 

J*Ge-lo'i 

Gel'o-nes,  or  Ge-lo'ni 

Goba-nit'i-o 

E-ros'tra-tua 

fEu-me'lua,    (son    of 

*Eu-se-bi'a,  (a  city 

Faus'ti-taa 

Go'bar 

*E-ro'ti-a 

Jidmctus) 

■near  Mt.  Taurus) 

Faus'tu-lua 

Ge'log 

Gob'a-rea 

Br-ru'ca 

Eu'me-Ius 

En-se'bi-us 

Faus'tua 

Gab'a-les 

*Gem'i-ni 

Go'bry-aa 

Er'se 

Eu'me-nea 

*En-sem'a-ta 

Fa-ven'ti-a 

*Gab'a-Ki3 

Ge-min'i-us 

Gol'gi 

Erx'i-aa 

Eu-me'ni-a,  (a  female) 

Eu'se-pus 

Fa-ve'ri-a 

*Gab'a-ru3 

Gem'i-nus 

*Gom'o-ra' 

fE-ry'a-lua 

*Eu-me-ni'a,  (o  citij) 

Eu-sta'tlri-ua 

Fa'vo 

*Gab'a-za 

*Ge-mi'nu3 

Gom'phi 

E-ryb'i-um 

Eli-men 'i-des 

Eu-sto'li-a 

tFav-o-ri'nus 

Ga-be'ne,  and  Ga-bi 

Ge-na'bum 

Go-na'taa 

Er-y-ci'na 

Eii-me-nid'i  a 

Eu-sto'li-ua 

Feb'ru-a 

e'ne 

Ge-nau'ni 

Go-ni'a-dea 

Er-y-man'this 

En-me'ni-tia 

Eu-tas'a 

Fe-ci-a'Iea 

Ga-bi-e'nua 

*Ge-ne'tes 

Go-nip'pua 

Er-y-man'thua 

Eu-mol'pe 

Eu-tel'i-daa 

Fel'gi-naa 

Ga'bi-i 

Gon'ni 

Eu-mol'pi-daj 

Eu-ter'pe 

*Fe-lic'i-taa 

Ga-bi'na 

*Gcn'e-va 

Go-n(ES'sa 

E-rym'na 

Eu-mol'pua 

Eu-tha'li-a 

*Fel'si-na 

Ga-bin'i-a 

ITGe-ne'va,  or  ITGe 

Go-nus'sa 

E-rym'ue-ua 

Eu-mon'i-dea 

En-tha'li-ua 

Fen-es-tel'la 

(;a-liin  i-a'nua 

na'va 

Gor-di-a'nua 

Er'y-mua 

*Eu'ne-03 

*Eu-the'na? 

fFen'ni 

Ga-bin'i-ua 

Ge-ni'sua 

*Gor-di-e'um 

*Er-ys-the'a 

Eu-nre'ua 

Eu-thvc'ra-tes 

Fe-ra'li-a 

*Ga-bi'nua 

Ge'ni-us 

*Gor-di-ii-cornion 

Er-y-the'a 

En-na'pi-ua 

Eu-tby-de'mua 

Fer-en-ti'num 

*Gad'a-ra 

*Gen-na'i-dea 

Gor'di-um 

*Er-y-thi'a 

*Eu-ni'ce 

En-thy'mu3 

Fe-ren'tum,  or  fFo- 

Ga'des,  and  fGa-di'ra 

*Ge-no'ni 

Gor'di-ua 

Er-y-thi'ni 

*Eu-no'mi-a 

"iOn  i!iyn'o-U3 

Gad-i-ta'nua 

Gen'se-ric 

*Goi-di-u-ti'chua 

tEi-v-tliae'um 

Eu'no-mus 

En-trap'e-lus 

Fe-re'tri-us 

Gffi-sa'ta; 

Gen'ti-ua 

Gor-ga'sus 

Er'y-thra 

*Eu-nu'chus 

Fe-ro'ni-a 

*Gffi-tu'li 

Gen'u-a 

Gor'ge 

*E-ryth-ra-bo'lus 

Eu'nus 

Eu-tro'pi-a 

Fes-cen'ni-a 

Gffi-tu'li-a 

Ge-nu'ci-ua 

Gor'gi-a3 

Er'y-thra 

*Eu'o-dua 

Eu-tro'pi-ua 

*Fes-cen-ni'nus 

Ga-tu'li-cua 

*[Ge-nu'ru3 

Gor'go 

Er'y-tliras 

tEu-on'y-moa 

Eu'ty-chea 

fFes'cu-Iae 

Ga-la'bri-i 

Ge-nu'sus 

Gor'go-nes 

E-r'yth'ri-on 

Eu'o-raa 

En-tych'i-de 

Fes'tus 

Gal-ac-toph'a-gi 

t*Gen'u-sus 

*Gor-go'ne-us 

E-ryth'roa 

Eu-pa'gi-um 

En-tych'i-dea 

Fi-bre'nua 

Ga-lae'sus 

Ge-nu'ti-a 

Gor-go'ni-a 

E'ryx 

Eu-|Kil'a-mon 

*Eu'ty-chua 

Fi-cul'ne-a 

Ga-lan'thia 

*Gen'y-sii3 

Gor-go'ni-ua 

E-ryx'o 

*Eii-pal'a-mo9 

Enx-an'thi-us 

Fi-de'na,  or  Fi-de'na? 

Gal'a-ta 

*Ge-om'o-ri 

(iiir-gnph'o-ne 

E-ser'nua 

En-pal'a-mua 

Enx'e-nus 

t'Fid-e-na'tes 

Gal'a-tas 

Ge-or'gi-ca 

(!nr-giiph'o-ra 

Es-quil'i-oe,  and  Ea- 

Eu'pa-tor 

Eux-i'nua  Pon'tua 

Fi-den'ti-a 

Gal-a-ts'a,  and  Gal-a- 

Ge-phy'ra 

*Gor-go'pis 

qui-li'nus 

Eu-pa-to'ri-a 

*Eux-ip'pe 

*Eux-yu'the-tus 

*Fid-en-ti'nu3 

thre'a 

Ge-phyr'ffi-i 

Gor'gus 

Es-sed'o-nea 
Es'sc-nes* 

*Eu-pat'o-ria 

Fi'dea 

*Gal-a-te'a 

*Geph-y-rffiti 

Gor-gyth'i-on 

Eu-pei'thes 

E-vad'ne 

Fi-dic'u-las 

Ga-Ia'ti-a 

*Ge-phy're3 

Gor'tu-as 

Es'su-i 

Eu'pha-ea 

Ev'a-gea            * 

Fim'bri-a 

Ga-lax'i-a 

'Gi'ph-y-ro'te 

Gor'tyn,  Gor'tys,  or 

fEs-ti-as-o'tia 

Eu-phan'tua 

*Ev'a-gon 

Fir'mi-ua 

Gal'ba 

*Gep'i-ds 

Gor-ty'na 

Ea-ti-ai'a 

Eu-phe'me 

E-vag'o-raa 

Fis-cel'lua 

*Gal'bu-Ia 

Ge-ross'tus 

Gor-tyn'i-a 

Es'u-la 

Eu-phe'mus 

E-vag'o-re 

Flac'cna 

Ga-le'nua 

*Ger-a-ne'a 

*Go-tho'ne3 

E-te-ar'chua 

Eu-phor'bua 

E'van 

Fla-cel'li-a 

Ga-Ie'o-lie 

Ge-ra'ni-a 

ITGo'thi 

E-te'o-cles 

Eu-pho'ri-on 

E-van'der 

Fla-cil'la 

*Ga-le-o'tae 

Ge-ran'thros 

Got'thi 

E-te'o-clus 

fEu-pbra'nor 

E-van'ge-lu8 

Fla-cil'la  jE'Ii-a 

Ga-le'ri-a 

*Ger'a-sa 

Giac'clma 

Et-e-o-cre'te 

En-phra'tea 

Ga-le'ri-ua 

*Ge-re'a 

Gra-di'vua 

E-te'o-nea 

Eu'phron 

E-van'thea 

Fla-min'i-a 

Ga-le'sus 

Ge-res'ti-cua 

Gra;'ci 

Eu-pliros'y-ne 

E-var'chua 

Fla-min'i-us,  or  Flam- 

Gal-i-te'a 

Ger'gi-thum 

Grffi'ci-a 

E-te-o-ni'cua 

*Eu-pi'thes 

E'vaa 

i-ni'nua 

Ga-Iin-thi-a'di-a 

Ger-go'bi-a 

Gra!'ci-a  Mag'na 

*E-te-o'nua 

Eu-pls'a,  or  Eu-ploe'a 

E'vax 

Fla'vi-a 

Gal'Ii 

Ge'ii-on 

Gre-ci'nua 

E-te'si-ae 

Eu'po-lia 

E-vel'thon 

Fla-vi-a'num 

Gal'li-a 

Ger-ma'ni-a 

*Gra;-cos'ta-sis 

E-tha'li-on 

*Eu-po'!ua 

E-vem'e-rus 

*FJa-vi'na 

Gal-li-ca'nus 

*Grr-man-i-ci'a 

Graj'cus 

E-the'le-um 

En-pom'pua 

*E-ve'nor 

Fla-vin'i-a 

*Gal-lic'i-nus 

Ger-man'i-cua 

Gra'i-us 

*E-the'lus 

En-ri-a-nas'sa 

E-ve'nua 

Fla-vi-ob'ri-ga 

*Gal'li-cu3 

Ger-ma'ni-i 

*Gra-ju'ge-naj 

E-the'mon 

Eu-rip'i-des 

Ev-e-phe'nus 

Fla'vi-us 

Gol-li-e'nua 

*Gcr-ma'nus 

Gra-ni'cus 

Eth'o-da 

Eu-ri'pus 

Ev'e-rea 

*Fla-vo'na 

Gal-li-na'ri-a 

*Gcr-on-te'ua 

Gra'ni-ua 

E'ti-as 

*Eu-ro-aq'ul-lo 

E-ver'ge-tas 

Flo'ra 

Gal-lip'o-Iia 

Ge-ron'thrs 

*Gra-te'ae  fn'su-la; 

E'tis 

*En-roc'ly-don 

E-ver'ge-tes 

Flo-ra'li-a 

*Gal-li'ta 

Ger'iliai 

Gra'ti-£E 

E-tru'ri-a 

Eu-ro'mus 

jEv-es-per'i  dea 

*FIo-ra'lis 

Gal-Wi-grie'ci-a 

Ge'rus,  and  Ger'rhua 

Gra-ti-a'nua 

fE-trus'ci 

*Eu-ron'o-tua 

E-vip'pe 

fFIo-ren'ti-a 

Gal-lo'ni-us 

Ge'ry-on,  and  Ge-ry'- 

Gra-tid'i-a 

Et'y-lus 
En'ba-ges 

Eu-ro'pa 

E-vip'pna 
Ex-a'di-ua 

Flo-ri-a'nus 

Gal'lua 

Gra'ti-on 

Eu-ro-pa?'ua 

Flo'rua 

Ga-niax'ua 

*Gi--sith'o-us 

Gra'ti-ua 

Eu-ba'taa 

En'rops 

Ex-ai'thes 

Flu-o'ni-a 

*Garn-bre'ura 

Ges'sa-tiB 

Gra'vi-i 

Eu'bi-us 

*En-ro'pua 

Ex-ag'o-nus 

Fo'li-a 

Ga-me'li-a 

fGes-so-ri'acum 

Gra-vis'cte 

Eu-bce'a 

Eu-ro'taa 

*Ex-om'a-tE 

*Fon-ta'nua 

Gan-da-ri'ts 

Gea'soa 

Gra'vi-U3 

Eu-bo'i-cua 

Eu-ro'to 

Ex-om'a-trae 

Fon-te'i-a 

Gan'ga-ma 

Ges'sua 

Gre-go'ri-us 

Eu'bo-te 

*Eu-ro'ua 

*Ex-quil'i-a 

Fon-te'i-ua  Cap'i-to 

Gan-gar'i-dB 

Ge'ta 

Grin'nea 

Eii'bo-tes 

Eu'rua 

For'mi-te 

*Gan-gar'i-dea 

Ge'tffi 

*Gro-ne'a 

Eu-bu'le 

Eu-ry'a-le 

For-mi-a'num 

Gan'ges 

*Ge-thos'y-na 

Gros'pluia 

Eu-bu'li-dea 

Eu-ry'a-lua 

For'nax 

*Gan-ge'tia 

*Gftli  sem'a-ni 

Gryl'lus 

Eu-bu']ii3 

Eu-r'yb'a-toa 

F. 

For-tu'na 

Gan-nas'cua 

*Get'i-cu3 

Gry-ne'um 

Eu-ce'rus 

Eu-ryb'i-a 

For'u-li 

Gan-y-me'de 

Ge-tu'li-a 

Grv-ne'ua 

Eu-che'nor 

Eu-ry-bi'a-des 

Fo'rum  Ap'pi-i 

Gan-y-me'dea 

Gi-gan'tea 

Gr'y-ni'um 

Eu'clii-dea 

Eu-ryb'i-us 

Fran'ci 

*Ga-ra;t'i-cum 

*' ;  iir  an-te'us 

*Gy'a-ra 

Eu-cli'dea 

*Eu-ryb'o-tua 

fFA-BA'ni-A 

Fre-gel'la 

Gar-a-man'tea 

Gi-gar'tum 

Gy'a-rus,  and  Gy'a-roa 

Eu'clus 

Eu-ry-cle'a 

Fab'a-ris 

Fre-ge'na? 

Gar-aman'tia 

Gi'gis 

Gy'as 

Eu'cra-te 

Eu'iy-clea 

Fa'bi-a 

Fren-ta'ni 

Gar'a-maa 

*Gi-go'nua 
Gil'do 

Gy-gie'ua 

Eu-r'y-cli'dea 

Fa-bi-a'ni 

Frig'i-dus 

Gar'a-taa 

Gy'ge 

Eu'cri-tua 

Eu-ryc'ra-tea 

Fa'bi-i 

Fris'i-i 

Ga-re'a-tffi 

Gil'lo 

Gy'grs,  or  Gy'ea 

Euc-te'raon 

Eu-ry-rrat'i-das 

Fa'bi-ua 

Fron'ti-nua 

Ga-rc-ath'y-ra 

Gin-da'nea 

*Gyl-a-ce'a 

Euc-tre'si-i 

En  ryil'a-mas 

Fab-ra-te'ri-a 

*Fron-ti'nua 

Gar-ga'nus 

Gin'dea 

Gy-Iip'pus 

Eu-dse'mon 

Eti-ryd'a-me 

Fa-bric'i-us 

Fron'to 

Gar-ga'phi-a 

Gin'ge 

Gym-na'ai-a 

Eu-dam'i-daa 

Eu-ry-dam'i-das 

Pa-bul'la 

Fru'si-no 

Gar'ga-ra 

Gin-gu'nmn 

Gym-na'si-um 

Eu'da-mua,  or  *Eu- 

Eu-ryd'i-ce 

fFa-cel'i-na 

Fu-ci'na 

*Gar-gar'i-dffl 

Gip'pi-ua 

Gyn-ne'ai-aa 

da'mua 

*Eu-ry-e'lu8 

*Fac-e-li'na 

Fu-ci'nua 

Gar'ga-ris 

Gis'co 

Gym'ne-tea 
*Gym-ne'tea 

Eu-de'mua 

En-rv-ga'ni-a 

Fa'dus 

t*Fu'ci-nua 
Fu-fid'i-ua 

fGar'ga-rus 

Gla-di-a-to'ri-i  Lu'di 

Eu-do'ci-a 

*Eu-ryl'e-on 

Fa;s'n-la5 

J  ■  (i:ir -get'tUB 

Gar-git'ti-ua 

*Glan-do-me'rum 

*Gym  no-pai-di'a 

Eu-doc'i-mua 

Eu-ry]'o-chus 

Fal-cid'i-a 

Fn'fi-us  Gem'i-nua 

Gla'nia 

Gym-nos-o-phis'le 

Eu-do'ra 

En-rvm'a-chua 

fFa-le'ri-a 

fFu-ga'Ii-a 

Ga-ril'i-us 

Gla'num 

Gy-nm'ce-as 

Eii-do'rua 

Eu-rym'e-de 

Fa-le'ri-i 

Ful-gi-na'tea 

*Ga-ri'tea 

Glapli'y-re,  and 

Gv-nT-co-thcB'naa 

En-dox'i-a 

Eu-rym'e-don 

Fal-e-ri'na 

Fnl-gi'nna 

Ga-rum'na 

Glnp'b'v-ra 

Gvn'des 

Eiwlox'us 

Eu-rym'e-nea 

Fa-lcr'nu9 

Fnl'Ii-num,  and  Ful- 

Gas'tron 

Glaph'y-ni3 

*Gyr-to'na 

*Eu-el-ge'a 

En-ry..'0-me 

Fa-Jis'ci 

Fnl'vi-a          [gi'num 

*Ga'the-iB 

Glau'ce 

Gy-tlie'um 

Eu-e-mer'i-daa 

Eu-ryn'o-mua 

Fa-lis'cua 

Ful'vi-ua 

Ga-the'a-tas 

Glau'ci-a 
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He'brua 

tHeph-iEs-ti'a-dea 
He-phses'ti-i 

*He-si'o-nes 

t*Hip-po'nax 

Hvd-ra-o'tes 

*I-a'on 

H. 

*He-bu'des 

Hes-pe'ri-a 

Hip-po-ni'a-tes 

*Hyd're-a 

*I-a'o-ne3 

Hec'a-le 

He-phaa'ti-o 

Hes-per'i-de3 

*Hip--po-ni'cus 

*Hy-dre'la 

I-ap-e-ron'i-des 

Hec-a-le'si-a 

He-pha-s'ti-on 

Hes'pe-ris 

Hip-po'ni-um 

Hy-droch'o-U8 

I-a-pet'i-dea 

Hec-a-me'de 

Hep-ta-pho'noa 

fHes-pe-ri'tia 

Hip-pon'o-ua 

Hy-dro-pho'ri-a 

tI-ap-£-ti-on'i-des 
I-ap'e-tua 

Ha/bis 

fHec'a-tas 
Hec-a-tae'ua 

Hep-tap'o-Iis              » 

Hes'pe-rua 

*Hip-poph'a-gi 

Hy'drus 

Ha-dri-a-nop'o-lis 

*Hep-tap'o-rua 

Hes'ti-a 

Hip-pop'o-des 

Hy-dru'sa 

I-a'pis 

Ha-dri-a'nus 

Hec'a-te 

Hep-tap'y-los 

fHes-ti'a 
Hes-ti-ffi'a 

Ilip  pos'tra-tus 

Hy'e-la 

*I-ap'o-de3 

Ha-dri-at'i-cum 

Hec-a-te'si-a 

"  1 1 < ■  1  j  la-yd'a-ta 

Hip-pot'a-des 

*Hy'e-Ie 

fl-a-pyd'i-a 

*Had-y-Ie'um 

tHec'a-to 
Hec-a-tora-bo'i-a 

He'ra 

*Hes-ti-o'nea 

Hip'po-tas,  or  Hip'po- 

Hy-emp'sal 

*I-a-py'ges 

Hae'mon 

Her-a-cle'a 

He'sus 

tes 

Hy-et'tus 

I-a-pyg'i-a 

HE-mo'ni-a 

Hec-a-tom-pho'ni-a 

Her-a-cle'i-a 

He-sych'i-a 

Hip-poth'o-e 

*Hy-ge'a 

I-a'pyx 

*H;em'o-nis 

Hcc-a-tom'po-lia 

*Her'a-clea 

He-sych'i-us 

Hip-potb'o-on 

Hy-ge'i-a 

I-ar'baa 

Hffi'mua 

Hec-a-tom'py-loa 

He-rac'le-um 

He-tric'u-Ium 

Hip-poih-o-on'tia 

Hy-gi'a-na 

*I-ar-bi'ta 

Ha'ges 

*Hec-a-tom'py-lua 

He-rac-le-o'tea 

He-tru'ri-a 

Hip  poth'o-us 

Hy-gi'nua 

I-ar'chas,    and   Jar' 

Ilag-nag'o-ra 

*Hec-a-ton-ne'si 

Her-a-cli'da? 

Heu-rip'pa 

Hip-po'ti-on 

Hy'la 

chaa 

*Hec-te'nas 

Her-a-cli'des 

Hex-ap'y-lum 

*Hip-po-tox'o-taj 

Hy-lac'i-dea 

I-ar'da-nus 

Ha-ke'sus,  and  Ha-le'- 

Hec'tor 

Her-a-cli'dia 

f  Hi-ar'bas,  or  I  ar'bas 

Hip-pu'ris 
*Hip-pu'rua 

Hy-lac'tor 

I-as'i-des 

Hec'u-ba 

Her-a-cli'tiia 

Hi-ber'ni-a,  and  Hy- 

Hy'la 

I-a'si-on,  and  I-a'ai  ua 

Hal'a-la 

*Hec'y-ra 

He-rac'li-ua 

ber'ni-a 

Hip'pus  - 

*Hy-le'a 

*I-a'ais 

IIn!-cy'o-ne 

Hed'i-la 

*Her-a-cli'ua 

*Hi-be'rus 

Hip'si-dea 

Hy-ls'ua 

I'a-sus 

fHa-len'tum 

tHed-o-nae'um 

He-ras'a 

Hi-briI'dea 

Hi'ra 

Hy'las 

*I-ax,am'a-toe 

t*Hal'e-aa 

*Hed'u-es 

He-rae'um 

Hic-e-ta'on 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hy'lax 

tl-ax'ar-tes 

IHa-le'sa 

Hed'u-i 

*Her-be'aua 

1T*Hic'e-ta3 

Hir-pi'nus 

Hyl'i-aa 

I-be'ri 

Ha-le'si-ua 

*Hed'y-lua 

Her-bes'sua 

Hi-emp'sal 

Hir'Ii-a  (Lex) 

Hyl-la'i-cua 

I-be'ri-a 

*Ha-le'sus 

He-dym'e-les 

tHer-bi'ta 

T*Hi'e-ra,(o»tsZan(2) 

Hir'ti-ua  Au'lus 

Hyl'lus 

*I-ber'i-cus 

Ha'li-a 

Ili'-i!i'l'o-chus 

Her-ce'i-113 

1T*Hi-e'ra,  or  I-se'ra,  (a 

Hir'tus 

Hy-lon'o-me 

I-be'rus 

Ha-li-ac'mon 

He-ge'mon 

*Her-ce'ua 

person) 

His'bon 

Hy-loph'a-gi 

I'bi 

*Ha-li-ac'e-tus 

Her-cu-la'ne-um 

1T*Hi-e-ra-co'me 

fHis'pa-lia 

I'bis 

Ha-M-ar'tus 

He-ge'si-as 

*Her-nu-la'ne-us 

Hi-e-rap'o-lis 

His-pa'ni-a 

Hy'men 

Ib'y-cua 

*Ilal-i-car-nas'se-ua  * 

Ileg-u-sil'o-chus 

Her'cu-les 

Hi'e-rax 

*His-pa'nus 

Hy-met'tua 

Hal-i-car-nas'sua 

Heg-e-sin'o-us 

Her-cu'le-um 

*Hi'e-ri 

His-pel'Ium 

*Hy-o'pe 

Ica'ri-us 

Ha-lic'v-ffi 

Heg-e-si'nus 

Her-cu'le-ua 

*Hi-er'i-chus 

His'po 

Hy-pas'pa 

Ic'a-rua 

Ha-li'e'-is 

Ilcg-e-sip'pus 

Hei-cy'na 

Hi'e-ro 

His-pul'la 

Hy-pae'si-a 

Ic'ci-us 

Ha-lim'e-de 

MiLi-c-sip'y-Ie 

Her-cyn'i-a 

Hi-e-ro-ce'pi-a 

His-tas'pes 

Hyp'a-nia 

Hal-ir-rho'ti-us 

Heg-e-sis'tra-tus 

*Hii  rvn'i-us 

His'ter  Fa-cu'vi-ua 

Hyp-a-ri'nua 

*Ic'e-lus 

Hal-i-ther'aua 

Hcg-e-syp'e-le 

Her-do'ni-a 

Hi-er'o-clea 

Hia-ti-as'a 

*Hyp'a-ta 

I-ce'ni 

*Ha-li'um 

Ih'L'-e  tur'i-des 

Her-do'ni-ua 

*Hi-e-ro-ca;s-a-re'a 

His-ti-se'o-tia 

Hy-pa'tes 

Ic'e-taa 

Ha'li-us 

Hel'e-na 

He're-a 

*Hi-e-ro-du'li 

His-ti-a;'us 

Hyp'a-tha 

Ich'na 

Hal-i-zo'nes 

He-le'ni-a 

*He-re'a 

Hi-e-ro-du'lum 

His'tri-a 

*Hyp'a-tus 

*Ich-nob'a-tea 

*Hal-mo'nea 

*Hel-e-ni'u3 

He-ren'ni-us  Se-ne'- 

*Hi-e-ro-ke'ryx 

Ho'di-us 

Hy-pe'nor 

Ich-nu'sa 

Hal'mua 

He-le'nor 

ci-o 

tlli-er-om-ne'mon 

*Hol-mi'um 

Hyp-e-ra'on 

Ich-o-nu'phi3 

-Hal-my-des'sus 

Hel'e-nua 

He're-ua 

*Hi-er-om-nem'o-nea 

Hol'o-cron 

*Hy-per'ba-tus 

Ich-thy-oph'a-gi 

*He'le-on 

He-ril'lus 

Hi-e-ro-ne'sos 

*Hom-e-re'us 

Hy-per'bi-ua 

Ich'thys 

*Hal-my-ro'tes 

He-Ier'ni  Lu'cua 

Her'i-lus 

Hi-e-ron'i-ca  (Lex) 

*Ho-mer'i-da? 

Hyp-cr-bo're-i 

I-cil'i-ua 

*Ha-lo'a 

tHe'ies,  or  fHa'les 

*He-ri'us,  and  *He'ri- 

*Hi-e-ro-m'ca 

fHo-me-ro-mas'tix 

Hy-pe're-a,  and  Hy 

Ic'i-us 

Ha-loc'ra-tes 

*He'li-a 

Hi-er-o-ni'ces 

*Ho-me-ro-nias-ti'ges 

pe'ri-a 

tl-co'ni-um 

Ha-Io'ne 

He-li'a-des 

Her'ma-chua 

Hi-e-ron'i-cua 

Ho-me'rua 

Hvp-e-re'si-a 

I'cos 

Hal-on-ne'sus 

He-li-as'ta 

Her'mas 

Hi-e-ron'y-mus 

*Ho-mi'te 

*Hyp-e-ri'a 

Ic-ti'nua 

Ha-lo'ti-a 

Hel-i-ca'on 

Her-mre'a 

lli-e-niph'i-lus 

Hom'o-le 

Hy-pcr'i-des 

tlc-u-lis'mi' 

Ha-lo'tua 

Hel'i-ce 

Her-niaj'um 

Hi-e-ni-sol'y-ma 

Ho-m#le-a 

Hy-pe-ri'on 

I'da 

Ha'Ius 

Hel'i-con 

Her-mag'o-raa 

*Hi-gi'nus 

Hom-o-lip'pu8 

Hyp-e-ri'on 

I-die'a 

Ha-ly-s'tus 

Hel-i-co-ni'a-dea 

flli'i  -.nian'di-ca 

Jhg-na'ti-a  Vi'a 

Hom-o-lo'i-dea 

Hyp-erm-nea'tra 

I-dic'us 

Ha-ly-at'tes 

Hel-i-co'nis 

Hcr-man-du'ri 

Hi-la'ri-a 

Ho-mon-a-den'ses 

Hy-per'o-chua 

tl-da'lis,  or  *Id'a-lis 

fHa-Iv'cus 

*HeI-i-me'na 

Her-man'ni 

Hi-la'ri-ua 

*Hom<i-ti'mi 

Hyp-er-och'i-dea 

td'a-lus 

Ha'ly's 

*Hel'i-mua 

Her-mapli-ro-di'tus 

*Hi-man-top'o-dea 

fHo'nor 

Hy-phE'ua 

Id-an-thyr'sus 

Ha-lyz'i-a 

He-li-o-do'rua 

tHer'mas 

Hi-mel'la 

Ho-no'ri-us 

M!)  ph-an-te'on 

I-dar'nea 

Ham-a-dry'a-dea 

He-li-o-gab'a-lus 

IIiT-nia-the'na 

Him'e-ra 

*Ho-ple'tea 

*Hyp-o-the'bffi 

I'das 

*Ha-mad'ry-aa 

*Hf-li-u-ga-ba'lua 

Her-me'aa 

Hi-mil'co 

Ho'ra 

*Hyp-o-the'ca; 

Id'e-a 

*Hain-ar-to'lus 

He-li-op'o-lia 

Her-me'i-as 

Hip-pag'o-raa 

Ho-rac'i-t£e 

Hyp'sa 

*I-de'ra 

Ha-max'i-a 

He-lis'son 

Her'mes 

*Hi|i-pag're-tus 

Ho'ra; 

Hyp-se'a 

I-des'sa 

*Ha-max'i-tus 

*He-U'um 

Hrr-me-si'a-nax 

Ilip-pal'i-i-mus 

Hor-a-pol'lo 

*Hyp-se'la 

fl'dex 

*Ham-ax-o'bi-i 

He'li-us 

Her-mi'aa 

Hip'pa-lua 

fHo-ra'ti-a 

Hyp-se'nor 

fl-dis-ta-vi'sus 

Ha-mil'car 

He-lix'ua 

Her-min'i-ua 

Hip-par'cbi-a 

Ho-ra'ti-ua 

Hyp-se'us 

Ha-mil'lus 

*Hel'la-da 

Her-mi'o-ne 

Hip-par'chus 

Hor'ci-aa 

Hyp-si-cra-te'a 

I-dom'e-ne 

Ham'mon 

Hel-lan'i-ce 

*Her-mi'o-nea 

Hip-pa-ri'nus 

*Ho-ri'zon 

11}  p  -ic'ra-tea 

I-dom-e-ne'us,  or 

Han'ni-bal 

Hel-lan'i-cus 

H(-r-mi-o'ni-aj 

Hor-mis'daa 

Hyp-sip'y-le 

■fl-ilum'e-neiis 

Har'ca-lo 

Hcl-la-noc'ra-tes 

Her-mi-on'i-cua  Si'nua 

*Hip'pa-ris 

Hor-ra'tus 

Hyr-ca'ni-a 

I-do'the-a 

Har-ma-te'li-a 

Mhl-la-nod'i-caB 

*Her-mi'o-ni3 

Hip'pa-sus 

fHor'ta 

Hyr-ca'num  Ma're 

I-dri'e-ua 

Har'ma-t'ria 

Hel'las 

Her-mip'pua 

Hip'pe-ua 

Hor-ten'si-a 

Hyr-ca'nus 

I-du'be-da 

*Har'ma-tua 

Hel'le 

*IItT-ino-cop'i-dE 

Hip'pi 

Hor-ten'si-ua 

Hyr'i-a 

I-du'me,and  Id-u-me'a 

*Har-men-o-pu'lu3 

Hel'len 

Hir-moc'ra-tea 

Hip'pi-a 

Hor-ti'num 

*Hyr'i-e 

I-dy'a 

Har-mo'di-us 

Hel-le'nes 

flrr-mo-do'rus 

Hip'pi-aa 

Hor-to'na 

Hy-ri'e-us,  and  Hyr'e- 

I-dy'i-a 

Har-mo'ni-a 

Ikl-ks-pon'tua 

ll.i- g'e-nea 

Hip'pis 

Ho'rus 

us 

I-e'ta; 

Har-mon'i-des 

*Hel'lo-pes 

Her-mo-la'ua 

Hip'pi-ua 

Hos-til'i-a 

Hyr-mi'na 

Ig'e-ni 

*Har-mos'y-ni 

Hel-lo'pi-a 

*Her-mo'nax 

Hip'po 

Hos-til'i-us 

*Hyr-mi'ne 

Ig-na'ti-ua 
*Ig-ne'tes 

*Har'mo-zon 

Hel-lo'ti-a 

*Her-mon'do-ri 

Hip-|)ob'o-tes 

Hun-ne-ri'cus 

Hyr'ne-to,  and  Hyr'ne- 

*Har-pa'gi-a 

He-Io'ris 

f  Hrr-mop'o-lis 

*Hip-pob'o-tum 

fHun'ni,  or  Hun-ni'a- 

tho 

fl-gu'vi-um 

*Har-pag'i-dea 

He-lo'rum,  and 

Hei-mo-ti'mua 

Hip-pOb'o-tus 

dea 

Hvr-nith'i-ura 

Il-a-i'ra 

Har'pa  -gua 
Har-pal'i-ce 

He-Io'rua 

ll.r-nmn-du'ri 

Ilip-pn-cen-tau'ri 

Hy-a-cin'thi-a 

Hyr'ta-cus 

11  'ba 

He'los 

Her'mua 

'  Hip  pu-co'me 

lly-a-cin'thua 

Hys'i-a 

*Il-e-a'tea 

Har-pa'li-on 

He-lo'tffi,  and  Ho-lo'tes 

Her'ni-ci 

Hip-poc'o-on 

Hy'a-dea 

Hya'pa 

Il-e-ca'o-nes,  and  Il-e 

Har'pa-lus 

He'lum 

He'ro 

Hip-po-co-rys'tea 

Hy-ag'nia 

11\  s'-us,  and  Hya'si 
Hvs-tas'pea 

ca-o-nen'ses 

Har-pal'y-ce 

Hel-ve'ti-a 

He-ro'des 

(Hip  poc'ra-te 

Hy'a-la 

I-ler'da 

Har-pal'y-cus 

Hel-ve'ti-i 

Ilc-ro-ili-a'nua 

!  J  i  ]■-  p-  u-'ra-tes 

*Hy'a-le 

Hys-ti-e'us 

*H-er-ge'te3 

*Hel-ve'tum 

He-rod'i-cus 

Hip-po-cra'ti-a 

*Hy-a-me'a 

Il'i-a,  or  Rhe'a 

Har'pa-sua 

Hel'vi-a 

*Her-o-di'um 

Hip-po-cre'ne 

*Hy-am-pe'a 

I-li'a-ci  Lu'di 

llar-poc'ra-tes 

fHel-vid'i-a 

I lip  pi'il'a-mas 

*Har-py'i-a 

Hel'vi-i 

*Her-o-du'lua 

Hip-pod'a-me,a?irf  Hip- 

Hy-an'tbea 

I. 

I-Ii'a-dea 

Har-py'i-ffi 

fHel-vil'lum 
Hel-vi'na 

Her'o-ea 

po-da-mi'a 

Hy-an'tis 

ll'i-aa 

tHar'ii-des 

t*He-ro'es 

Jiip-pi'd'a-mus 

*Hy-a-pe'a 

fll-i-en'sea 

♦  Ha-ru'dea 

Hel'vi-us  Cin'na 

Hip-pod'i-ce 

Hy-ar'bi-ta 

Il'i-on 

Hel'y-mus 

He'ion 

"Hip  po-du'rus 

*Hy-ar-bi'ta 

I-li'o-ne 

*Has-by'te 

He-ma'tlii-on 

He-roph'i-Ia 

Hip-pod'ro-mua 

Hv'aa 

I-ac'chus 

Il-i-u'ne-ua,  or  fl-li'o- 

Has'dni-bal 

*Hem-e-ros-co-pi'um 

*He-ropli'i-le 

Hip'po-la 

*Hyb'e-la 

I-a'der 

neus 

Ha-te'ri-us 

*Ik-mic'y-nes 

He-ropli'i-lus 

Hip-pul'o-chus 

Hy'bla 

I-a-le'mua 

I-lis'SU3 

Hans'ta-nes 

He-mith'e-a 

!l<M(K'tra-tU3 

Hip-pol'y-te 

Hy-bre'aa,  or  Hyb're- 

*I-al'me-nu» 

I-lith-y-i'a,  or  *Il-thy'- 

*  H  e-au-ton-ti-mo-ru'- 

*He-mo'dua 

Her'pa 

Hip-pol'y-tus 

as 

I-al'y-sua 

i-a 

ine-noa 

He'mon 

Her'se 

Hip  pinii'a-chus 

Hy-bri'a-nea 

I-am'be 

Il'i-um,  or  Il'i-on 

Heb'do-le 

*He-mo'na 

Her-sil'i-a 

l!ip-pom'e-don 

Hvc'ca-ra 

I-am'bli-cas 

*Il-lib'a-nus 

*IIeb'do-me 

He'miia 

Her'tlia,  and  Her'ta 

tHip-pom-e-du'sa 

H'v'da,  and  Hy'de 

I-am'e-nus 

Il-lib'e-ri3 

He'be 

Hen'e-ti 

Her'u-li 

Hip-pom'e-ne 

Hyd'a-ra 

I-am'i-dce 

Il-lip'u-la 

He-be'sua 

He-ni'o-chi 

*Hcr'u-lua 

llip-pnni'e-nea 

Hy-dar'nes 

I-a-ni'ra 

Il-li-tur'gia 

*ll..l.'ri-nii. 

*He-ni-o-chi'a 

He-sas'nua 

llip-pn  urol'gi 

Hv-das'pes 

I-an'the 

Il-lvr'i-cum,  Il'ly-ris, 

He-pha;s'ti-a 

He-si'o-dus 

Hip'pon,  and  Hip'po 

Hy'dra 

I-an'the-a 

and  Il-lyr'i-a 

*He-brom'a-aua 

*Heph-ffiS-ti'a 

He-si'o-no 

Hip-po'na 

Hy-dra'mi-a 

*I-an-tbe'a 

Il-lyr'i-cus  Si'nus 

PRONUNCIATION   OF 
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fl-lyr'i-uB 

I-sar'chua 

Jor-nan'des 

Lae'naa 

Lap-i-thaVum 

Lem'u-rca 

Li-beth'ri-des 

Il'ii-a 

Jo-se'phus,  Fla'vi-ua 

LK'ne-ua 

Lap'i-tho 

Le-inu'ri-a,  and 

Lib'i-ci,  or  Li-be'ci-i 

['lua 

I-sau'ri-cus 

Jo-vi-a'nus 

LtB'pa  Mag'na 

Lap'i-thus 

Lem-u-ra'li-a 

Lib-i-ti'na 

*il-ur-ge'a 

I-sau'rus 

*Jo-vi'nus 

La-er'tea 

La'ra,  or  La-ran'da 

Le-na;'us 

Li'bo 

Myr'gia 

Is-cbe'ni-a 

*Jo'za 

*La-er-ti'a-des 

La-ren'ti-a,  and 

Len'tu-lua 

Li'bon 

1-iii.iii-u-en'ti-us 

Is-cho-la'ua 

Ju'ba  ' 

La-er'ti-u3,  Di-og'e- 

Lau-ren'ti-a 

Le'o 

*Li-bon'o-tua 

*Ia-chom'a-che 

J»-dffi'a 

nes 

La'rea 

*Le-ob'o-tes 

Lib-o-phoe-ni'ces 

[m'a-ua 

Is-chop'o-lis 

Ju-ga'lia 

*Laea-try'gon 

Lar'ga 

Le-o-ca'di-a 

Li'bri 

Im'ba,rua 

*Is-cliy'raa 

Ju-gan'tes 

Lavstryg'o-nes 

Lar'gus 

*Le-och'a-rea 

Libs 

Iin-brac'i-dea 

Is-com'a-chus 

Lffi'ta 

La-ri'des 

Le-o-co'ri-on 

Li-bur'na 

Im-bras'i-des 

Is-de-ger'des 

Ju-gur'tha 

Lre-to'ri-a  (Lex) 

La-ri'na 

Le-oc'ra-tes 

Li-bur'ni-a 

Im'bra-sus 

Ju'li-a 

La;'tu3 

La-ri'num 

LB-od'a-mas 

Li-bur'ni-des 

Im'hre-ua 

*I-ae'pus 

Jii-li'a-dea 

Lffi'vi 

La-ris'sa 

Le-od'o-cua 

Li-bur'num  Ma're 

Is'i-a 

Ju-li-a'nus 

Lavvi'nus 

La  ris'sua 

Le-og'o-ras 

Li-bur'nua 

[m-briv'i-um 

*l-ai'a-ci 

Ju'li-i 

La-ga'ri-a 

La'ri-us 

Le'on 

Lib'y-a 

Im'broa 

*I-si'a-cus 

*Ju-li-o-bo'na 

*La-ge'us 

Lar'noa 

Le-o'na 

Lib'y-cum  Ma're 

*Im'o-la 

Is-i-do'rus 

Ju-Ii-o-ma'gus 

La'gi-a 

La-ro'ni-a 

Le-o-na'tus 

Lib'y-cus,  and 

In'a-chi 

I'sia 

Ju-li-op'o-lia 

Lag'i-des 

fLars  To-Ium'ni-ua 
Lar'ti-ua,  Fla'vi-us 

*Le-on'i-da 

Li-bys'tis 

I-iia'chi-a 

*Is-ma-e'Ia 

Ju'lia 

*La-gin'i-a,  (in  Carta) 

Le-on'i-das 

Li'bya 

r-nach'i-dBB 

Is'ina-ni3,a7iila'ina-ra 

Ju'li-us  Cse'aar 

*Lag-i-ni'a,(j'rt  BUIajii- 

Lar-to-laat'a-ni 

*Lc-on'ti-chus 

Li-bya'sa 

l-nach'i-dea 

Ia-me'ne 

Ju'ni-a 

ia) 

Lar'vae 

Le-on'ti-um,  and 

*Lili-ys-si'nus 

r-na'chi-um 

Ju'no 

La'gua 

La-rym'na 

Le-nn-ti'ni 

Lic'a-tes 

Is-men'i-des 

Ju-no-na'Ii-a 

La-gu'aa, 

La-rys'i-um 

*Le-on-to-ceph'a-le 

Li'cha 

l-nnin'a-mes 

Is-me'nus 

Ju-no'nes 

La-gy'ra 
La-i'a-dea 

Las'si-a 

Le-on-to-ccpli'a-Iua 

*Lich'a-dea 

I-nar'i-me 

I-soc'ra-tes 

Ju-no'ni-a 

Las'sua,  or  La'sua 

Le-on'ton,  or 

■fLi-clia'dea 

Is'sa 

Ju-no'nia 

La'i-aa 

Las'tlie-nes 

Le-on-lop'o-Iis 

Li'chaa 

In-ci-ta'tua 

Is'ae 

Ju'pi-ter 

La'ia 

Las-tlie-ni'a 

Le-on-tych'i-des 

Li'ches 

In-dn-thyr'sua 

*Is-se'don 

*Ju'ra 

La'i-us 

Lat'a-gus 

*Le-oph'o-ra 

Li-cin'i-a 

In'di-a 

*Is-sed'o-nes 

Jua-ti'nua 

Lal'a-ge 

Lat  e-ra'nua  Plau'tus 

*Le'o-pliron 

Li-cin'i-ua 

tln-dib'i-lis 

Ju-tur'na 

La-las'sis 

La-to'ri-um 

*Lic'i-nus 

*Is-ta?v'o-nea 

Ju-ve-na'lis 

Lam'a-chua 

*Lath'u-rua 

*Lo-o-pri'p'i-des 

Li-ci'nua 

In-dig'e-tea 

Is'ter,  and  Is'trua 

Ju-ven'tas 

La-mal'mon 

La-ti-a'lia 

Le'oa 

Li-cym'ni-ua 

*In-di-ge'tea,  (apeople) 

Isth'rai-a 

Ju-ver'na,  or 

*Lam-be'ca 

La-ti-a'ria 

Le-os'the-nea 

Li'de 

In-dig'e-ti 

Isth'mi-ua 

Hi-ber'ni-a 

Lam-bra'ni 

La-ti'ni 

Le-o-tycli'i-des 

Li-ga'ri-us 

In'dus 

Isth'niua 

Lam'brua 

La-lin'i-us 

!.'■  phyr'i-um 

Li-ge'a 

*Ing(Ev'o-nes 

Ia-ti-E'o-tia 

La'mi-a 

La-ti'nua 

Lcp'i-da 

Li'ger 

*In-ne'sa 

*Is-to'ne 

La-mi'a-cum  Bel'lum 

La'ti-um 

Lep'i-dua 

Li'ger,  or  Lig'e-ris 

I'llO 

Ia'tri-a 

L. 

La'mi-ffi 

La'ti-us 

Lo-pi'nus 

Lig'o-raa 

I-no'a 

Is-trop'o-lis 

La'ini-as  vE-Ii'us 

Lat'mua 

Le-pon'ti-i 

Lig'u-rea 

I-no'pua 

I'sua 

La-mi'rua 

La-to'i-a 

Le'pre-os 

Li-gu'ri-a 

*It'a-li 

Lam'pe-do 

fLa-to'bi-us 

Le'pri-um 

Lig-u-ri'nus 
Li'gus 

I-no'us 

I-ta'li-a 

La  an'der 

*Lam-pe'ti-a,  (a  female) 

tLa-tob'ri-gi 

Lcp'ti-nes 

In'su-brea 

I-tal'i-ca 

*Lam-po-ti'a,  (a  citij) 

La-to'ia 

Lep'tis 

tLi-gus'ti-cum  Ma're 
Lig'y-es 

tln-su'bri-a 

I-tal'i-cua 

Lab'a-ria 

*Lam-pe-ti'um 

*Lat'o-ia 

Le'ri-a 

jlii-ta-ine'Ii-um 

It'a-Ius 

*Lati'a-rua 

Lam'pe-to,  and 

La-to'na 

Le-ri'na 

Li-gyr'gum 

Tn-ta-pher'nea 

I-tar'gris 

Lab'da 

*Lam-pe'do 

La-top'o-lia 

Ler'na 

In-te-ram'na 

It'e-a 

fLab-dac'i-dea 

*Lam'pe-ms 

*Lat-o-re'a 

Le'ro 

Lil-y-bae'um 

In-ter-ca'ti-a 

I-tem'a-lea 

Lab'da-cus 

*Lani-pe'ua,  Lam-pi'a 

La-to'us 

Le'ros 

*Lil'y-be 

Itb'a-ca 

Lab'da-lon 

Lam'pon,  Lam'pos,  or 

La'tre-us 

f]i( '^-bo-ni'cus 

Li-ma;'a 

I-ny'cus 

tllll-a-ce'si-83 

La'be-o 

Lam'pus 

■fLa-tu'iiii-ae,  or 

Les'bos 

Li-me'ni-a 

I-thoh'a-lua 

La-be'ri-us 

Lani-po-ne'a, 

•fLa-to'mi-ffi 

*Les-bo'us 

*Li-me'ra 

I-ob'a-tes,a«rZ  Jo-ba'tes 

I-tho'me 

*La-be'ru3 

Lam-po'ni-a,  and 

tLau-da'ini-a 

Les'bus,  or  Lea'boa 

Lim'na; 

I'o-bes 

La-bi'ci 

Lau-do'ni-a 

Les'ches 

Lim-nae'um 

I-o-la'i-a 

*Ith-o-nia'taa 

La-bi'cum 

Lain'  pu'ni-ua 

Lau-fel'la 

Lea-tryg'o-nes 

Lim-na-tid'i-a 

I'o-Ias,  or  I-o-la'ua 

fl-thom'a-tes 

*La-bi'cus 

Lam-prid'i-us  .<E'li-us 

Lau'ra 

*Lea'u-ra 

Lim-ni'a-ce 

I-ol'choa 

*I-tho'me 

La-bi-e'nus 

L:illl;pro-clC3 

tLau-re'a-cum 

Le-ta'imm 

*Lim-ni'a-des 

I'o-le 

I-tho'mua 

Lab-i-ne'tua 

Lam'prus 

Lau-ren-ta'li-a 

Le-tlia.''ii3 

Lim-ni-o'tffi 

*l-o'lum 

*I-tho'ne 

La-bo'hi-ua 

Lainp'sa-cua,  and 

Lau-ren'tea  A'gri 

Le'the 

Lim-no'ni-a 

I'on 

*Ith-u-ie'i 

La-bob'ri-gi 

Lamp'aa-chum 

Lau-ren'ti-a 

Le'tua 

*Lim-no-re'a 

I-o'ne 

Ilb-y-plial'lua 

*Lab-o-ri'ni 

Lamp-te'ri-a 

Lau-ren-ti'ni 

Leu'ca 

Li'mon 

I-o'nes 

I-to'ni-a 

*La-bo'taa 

Lam'pus 

Lau-ren'ti-ua 

*Leu-ca'di-a 

*Li-mo'ne 

I-o'ni-a 

I-to'nus 

La-bra'de-ua 

La'mua 

Lau-ven'lum 

Leu-ca'ni 

tLi-mo'num 

*I-on'i-cus 

*It'o-vum 

|La' bron 

*Lam'y-ra 

*La\i-re'o-lu3 

Leu'caa 

fLi-my'ra 

flt'u-na 

*La-by'cas 

*Lam'y-ro3 

Lau'ri-o'n,  or  Lau-ri'on 

Leu-ca'si-on 

Lin-ca'ai-i 

I'o-po,  and  Jop'pa 

It-u-ra'a 

Lab-y-rin'thus 

Lam'y-rus 

Lau'ron 

Leu-cas'pia 

*Lin'di-ua 

I'o-plion 

t-tu'rum 

La-cs'na 

La-nas'aa 

fLa'us 

La'us  Pom-pe'i-a 

Leu-ca'tea 

tLin'dum 

I'os'P'9 

It'y-lus 

Lac-e-dae'mon 

Lan'ce-a 

Leu'ce 

Lin'dus 

It-y-ra'i 

*Lac-e-doe-mon'i-cU3 

*Lan-ce'a 

Lau'aus 

Leu'ci 

Lin'go-nea 

*l-o-taph'a-ta 

I'tya 

Lac-e-dai-mo'ni-i,  or 

Lan'ci-a 

Lau'ti-um 

Leu-cip'pe 

*Lin-R(iii'i-cua 

Ip'e-pas 

*I-u-le'us 

Lac-e-daiin'o-nes 

Lan'di 

La-ver'na 

Leu-cip'pi-dea 

Lin-ter'na  Pa'lus 

Ipli-i-a-nas'sa 

*I-n-li'a-cum 

fLac-e-de-ino'ni-us 

Lan'gi-a 

(La-ver'ni-um 

Leu-cip'pus 

Lin-ter'num 

I  pli'i-clua,  or  Iph'i-cles 

I-u'lua 

La-cer'ta 

*Lan-gi'a 

*Leu-co-ge'i 

Li'nus 

I-pbic'ra-tea 

Ix-ib'a-ta; 

fLac-e-ta'ni-a 
Lacb'a-res 

Lan-go-bar'di 

La-vin'i-a 

Leu'co-la 

Li'o-des 

*Ipli-i-crat'i-des 

Ix-i'on 

La-nu'vi-um 

La-vin'i-um,  or 

Leu'con 

Lip'a-ra 

*Ix-i-o'ne-ua 

La'ches 

La-o-bo'tas,  or  Lab'o- 

La-vi'miin 

Leu-co'ne 

*Lip'a-re 

[-phid'a-mus 

Ix-i-on'i-des 

Lach'e-sia 

tas 

*Laz'a-rua 

Leu-co'nea 

*Lipa-re'ua 
Lip'a-ria 

Ipli-i-do-mi'a 

Lac'i-das 

Le'a-des 

*Leu-con'i-cua 

ipli-i-ge-ni'a 

tLac'i-dea 

La-od'a-mas 

Le-a?'i 

Leu-con 'o-e 

Lipli'lum 

Iph-i-me-di'a 

La-cin'i-a 

t*La-od-a-mi'a 

Le-as'na 

*Lcu-con'o-tus 

Lip-o-do'rus 

I-pnim'e-don 

J. 

La-o-da'ini-a 

Le-an'der 

Leii-cop'e-tra 

Li-quen'ti-a 

Iph-i-me-du'sa 

La-cin'i-um 

La-od'i-ce 

Le-an'dre 

Leii'co-pbrya 

Lir-cffi'ua 

I-pbin'o-e 

Lac'mon 

La-od-i-ce'a 

Le-an'dri-as 

Li-ri'o-pe 

I-phin'o-us 

La'co 

La-od-i-ce'ne 

*Li:-an'dri-ua 

Leu-cop'o-lia 

Li'ris 

I'phis 

*Ja-co'bus 

La-cob'ri-ga 

La-od'o-chus 

Le-ar'chua 

Leu'cos 

Li-sin'i-as 

I-pliit'i-on 

*Jad'e-ra 

*La-co'nes,  pi. 

La-og'o-nu3 

Lcb-a-de'a 

Leu-co'ai-a 

Lis'son 

Ipn'i-tus 

*Jam'ni-a,or*Jam-ni'a 

La-co'ni-a,  and 

La-og'o-ras 

*Leb-a-di'a 

*Leu-cos'y-ri 

Lis'sua 

Ipli'tlii-me 

Ja-nic'u-lum 

La-con'i-ca 

La-og'o-re 

Leb'e-dus,orLeb'e-dos 

Leu-co-syr'i-i 

Lis'ta 

Ip-se'a 

*.Ia-no'ca 

Lac'ra-tes 

La-o-me-di'a 

Le-be'na 

Leu-colb'o-e,  or 

Lit'a-brum 

flp'sus 

Ja'nua 

Lac'ri-nes 

La-om'e-don 

Ijc-bin'thos,  and 

Leu-co'the-a 

Lil'a-na 

Ja-pet'i-dea 

Lac-tan'ti-ua 

*La-om-e-don-te'ua 

Le-by  n 'trios 

Leuc'tra 

Li-tav'i-cua 

*i-ra'ia 

Jap'e-tiia 

Lac'ter 

La-om-e-don-ti'a-die 

Le-cliffi'uin 

Leuc'trum 

*Ir-a-phi-o'tea 

Jar'cbas 

Lac'y-dea 

*IJa-o!n-e-don-ti'a-dea 

Lec'tum 

Leu'cua 

Lit]i-o-bo'U-a 

Ir-e-nae'us 

Ja'son 

JLac'y-dea 

*La-om-e-don'ti-u3 

Lec'y-thus 

Leu-cy-a'ni-aa 

Li'tlirus 

I-re'ne 

*Jaz'y-gea 

*La-cy'dea 

*La-on'i-cua 

Le'da 

Li'ii-tycli'i-dea 

Li-thu'bi-um 

I-re'sus 

Jen'i-aua 

Lac'y-dua 

La-on'o-me 

Le-da;'a 

Le-va'na 

Li-tu'bi-um 

I'ris 

Je'ra 

La'daa 

La-on-o-me'ne 

Le'dus 

Le-vi'mis 

Lit-y-er'saa 

I'rus 

IJer'ne 
Je-ro'mua,  and 

La'de 

La-otli'o-e 

Le'gi-o 

Lex-o'vi-i 

Liv'i-a  Dru-sil'la 

*I-sa'cus 

La'dea 

La'o-ua 

Le'i-tus 

*Lib'a-iiK 

Li-vil'Ia 

Ia'a-daa 

Je-ron'y-mus 

fLad-o-ce'a 

Lap'a-thus 

Le'lapa 

Li-ba'ni-ua 

Liv-i-ne'i-us 

I-sffi'a 

Je-ni'sa-lem 

La'don 

*La-pe'thua 

Lel'e-goa 

Lib'a-nus 

Liv'i-ua 

*Je'aus 

*La-e'a 

Laph'ri-a 

Le'lex 

Lib-en  ti'na 

tLix'ua 

Is'a-mua 

Jo-ba'tea 

Lre'Iapa 

*La-pby'ra 

Le-man'mi3 

Li'ber 

Lo'bon 

I-aan'der 

Jo-cas'ta 

La:'li-a 

J  .atpliys'ti-um 

*Le-ma'nua 

I,ib'e-ra 

Lo'ce-U8 

Jop'pa 

La:-li-a'nus 

La-pid'e-i 

Lem'noa 

Lib-e-ra'li-a 

Lo'cha 

I'sar,  and  la'a-ra 

Jor-da'nea 

Lffl'li-ua 

La-pid'e-us 

Le-mo'vi-i 

Li-ber'taa 

*Lo-cha'gus 

1'sar,  and  I-Sffi'ua 

*Jor'da-nea 

Lre'na,  and  Le-m'na 

Lap'i-thE 

*Lem-o-vi'ces 

Li-be'thra 

Lo'chi-as 

PRONUNCIATION   OF 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 

*Loc'o-zus 

*Ly-ci'us,  (Epith.) 

Ma-chs'ra 

Mam-er-ti'ni 

Mar'rea 

Me-don'ti-as 

Mem'phia 

Lo'cri 

-Ma-ciiag'e-ni 

*Mam-er-ti'nua 

*Mar-ru'bi-i 

*Me-do'res 

*Mem-pbi'tes 

Lo'c'ris 

*Lyc'o-a 

Ma-clian'i-das 

Ma-mil'i-a  (Lex) 

Mar-ru-ci'ni 

Med-u-a'na 

Lo-cus'ta 

Lyc-o-me'dea 

Ma-eha'on 

Ma-mil'i-i 

Mar-ru'vi-um.  or  Mar- 

*Med'u-li 

Me'na,  or  Me'nea 

Lo-cu'ti-us 

Ly'con 

*Ma-cha'o-ne3 

Ma-mil'i-us 

ru'bi-ura 

*Me-dul'li-a 

Me-na!'cas 

*Lo-gi'ura 

Ly-co'ne 

*Ma-che'rus 

Mam-mae'a 

Mars 

Med-ul-li'na 

Me-nal'ci-daa 

Lol'li-a  Pau-Ii'na 

*Ly-co'pes 

Ma'cra 

Mam-me'a 

Mar-sa;'u3 

Me'dus 

Men-a  ltp'pe 

L.il-li-a'nua 

Lyc'o-phron 

Ma-cri-a'nus 

*Mam-mo'naa 

Mar'sa-la 

Me-du'sa 

Men-a-lip'pus 

Lol'li-us 

Ly-cop'o-!is 

Ma-cri'nus 

*Ma-inu-ri-a'nus 

Mar'se 

Me-gab'i-zi 

Me-nan'der 

Lon-di'num 

Ly-co'pus 

*Mac'ri-tus 

Ma-mu'ri-us 

Mar'si 

*Meg-a-by'si 

*iMen-an-dre'ua 

Lon-ga-re'nus 

fLyc-o-re'a 

Ma'cro 

Ma-mur'ra 

Mar-sig'ni 

Jreg-a-by'zua 

*Men'a-pi 

Lon-gim'a-nus 

fLyc-o-re'us 

Ma-cro'bi-i 

*Ma-n<e'thon 

*Mars'pi-ter 

Meg'a-cfea 

Me-na'pi-i 

Lon-gi'nus 

Ly-co'ri-as 

Ma-cro'bi-us 

Ma-nas'ta-bal 

Mar-sy'a-ba 

Me-gac'li-dea 

Men'a-pia 

Loii-go-bar'di 

Ly-co'ris 

Mac'ro-clnr 

Man-ci'nua 

*Mar'sy-as 

Me'nas 

*Lon-go'ne 

Ly-cor'mas 

Ma-cro'nes 

Man-da'ne 

Mar'tha 

Me-ga'le 

Men-che'res 

1     Lon'gu-Ja 

Ly-cor'tas 

*Mac-ron-ti'chua 

Man-da'nes 

Mar'ti-a 

Me-ga'Ie-aa 

Men'des 

Lon-gun'tica 

*Ly-cos'the-ne 

*Mac-rop-o-go'nes 

Man-de'la 

Mar-ti-a'lis 

I\Ieg-a-le'si-a 

Me-ne'cles 

Lyc-o-su'ra 
*Ly-co'taa 

*Mac-ry-ne'a 

Man-do'ni-us 

Mar-ti-a'nus 

Me-ga'li-a 

Men-e-cli'des 

Lor'di 

Mac-to'ri-um 

Man'dro-cles 

'AIili-  tig'e-na 

Mi'g-a-lop'o-lia 

*Men-e-co'lus 

Lor'y-ma 

*Lyc-oze'a 

Mac-u-lo'nua 

Man-droc'li-das 

Mar-ti'na 

flleg-a-me'de 

Me-nec'ra-tes 

Lo'tis,  or  Lo'tos 

Lyc'tua 

fMa-dau'ra 

Man'dron 

Mai  tin-i-a'nus 

Meg-a-ni'ra 

Men-e-de'mus 

Lo-toph'a-gi 

Ly-cur'gi-des 
*Lyc-ur-gi'de3 

Man-du'bi-i 

Mar'ti-us 

M-.  v  a-pen'thes 

Me-neg'e-tas 

Lo'iis,  or  A'o-ua 

Ma-de'tes 

Mun-du-bra'ti-ua 

Ma-rul'lua 

Meg'a-ra 

Men-e-Ia'i-a 

*Lox'i-as 

*Ma-dre'ni 

fMan-du'ri-a 

Mas-83-syl'i-i 

*Meg'a-reus,  or  Me- 

*Men-e-la-i'a 

Lu'a 

Ly'cua 

jMad-u-at'e-ni 

*Man'e-ros 

*Mas-ce'zel 

ga'ie-us 

Men-e-la'us 

Lu'ca 

Ly'de 

Ma'dy-es 

Ma'nea 

*Mas'cli-on 

•■'.Mcg-a-ro'us,  adj 

Me-ne'ni-ua  A-grip'pa 

Lu'ca-gua 

Lyd'i-a 

Ma;-an'der 

*Man'e-tho 

*Mas-i-gi'ton 
Mas-i-nis'sa 

Meg'a-i-is 

Men'e-pliron 

Lu-ca'ni 

Lyd'i-as 

Mse-an'dri-a 

Ma-ne'tho 

Me-gar'sua 

Me'nes 

Lu-ca'ni-a 

Lyd'i-us 

Mre-ce'nas 

Ma'ni-a 

Mas'sa 

}.\c  L'as'the-ries 

Men-cs-the'i  Por'tus 

*Lu-can'i-cus 

Mffi'di 

Ma-nil'i-a  (Lex) 

Mas'sa-ga 

Mas-sag'e-tffi 

Mas-sa'na 

*Meg-a-ti'clni3 

.M<'-nL's'the-us, 

Lu-ca'ni-us 

Lyg'da-mis,  or  Lyg' 

*Mae-dob-i-tby'ni 

Ma-nil'i-us 

Me'ges 

Mnes'tlie-us,  or 

Lu-ca'nus 

da-mus 

Mae'li-us 

Man'i-mi 

Me-gil'la 

Me-nes'te-us 

Lu-ca'ri-a,  or  Lu-ce'- 

Lyg'i-i 

iMffiin-ac-te'ri-a 

Man'li-a  (Lex) 

Mas-sa'ni 

Me-gis'ta  ' 

Me-nes'thi-ua 

fLyg-o-des'ma 

Msn'a-des 

Man'li-us  Tor-qua'tus 

Mas'si-cua 

Me-gis'ti-a 

Men'e-taa 

.  Lnc-ce'i-us 

Ly'gus 

Mffin'a-la 

Man'nus 

Mas-sil'i-a 

fMe-gis'ti-as 

Me-nip'pa 

Lu'ce-rea 

Ly-mi're 

Mten'a-lus 

Man-sue'tua 

Mas-sy'la 

Me-te'na 

.\ii--!ii|>'pi-dea 

Lii-ce'ri-a 

*Lyni'i-re 

Mae'ni-us 

*Man-te'um 

*Mas  sy'Ii 

'  Mrl-am-pe'a 

Me-nip'pus 

fLu-ce'ri-ua 

Ly'max 

*Maen-o-bo'ra 

Man-ti-ne'a 

*Mas-syI'i-a 

Me-lam'pus 

Me'ni-ua 

Lu-ce'ti-us 

Lyn-ces'te 

*Ma;-nom'e-na 

Man-ti-ne'ua 

*Mas-syl'i-iis 

Mel  ara-py'ges 

Men'nia 

Lu'ci-a 

Lyn-ces'tes 

Maj'non 

Man'ti-ua 

' Mas  iram'e-Ia 

'Mt'l-ain-py'gus 

Jle-nod'o-tua 

Lu-ci-a'nus 

Lyn-ces'ti-us 

Mae'nua 

Man'to 

Ma-su'ri-ua 

Me'la,  Pom-po'ni-ua 

Me-nGe;ce-us 

Lu'ci-fer 

Lyn-ce'ua 
tLyn'ceus 
Lyn-ci'des 

Mce-o'ni-a 

Man'tu-a 

*Ma-tlii'on 

fMel-an-chffi'tes 

We-na2'tes 

Lu-cil'i-us 

*Mfe'o-nea 

Mar-a-can'da 

Ma'tho 

Tl. -I  iin-clilas'ni 

*i\Ien-ce4i'a-de3 

Lu-cil'Ia 

Mae-on'i-da) 

Mar'a-tlia 

Ma-ti-e'ni 

Me-lan'chrus 

Sle-nre'ti-us 

Lu-ci'na 

Lyn'cus,  Lyn-cas'us, 

Mffi-on'i-dea 

Mar'a-thon 

Ma-ti'nus 

Mel'a-ne 

Me'non 

*Lu-ci'o-lU3 

or  Lynx 

Ma?'o-nis 

Mar'a-thoa 

Ma-tis'co 

*Mel'a-nes 

Mi-iiopli'i-lus 

Lu'ci-us 

Mas-o'tas 

*Mar'a-thua 

Ma-tra'li-a 

Mel'a-neus 

Men'ta,  or  Min'the 

Lu-cre'ti-a 

Lyr-ca3'ua 

*Ma;-ot'i-cu3 

Mar-cel'la 

*Ma'tre-as 

Me-la'ne-us 

Men'tes 

Lu-cret'i-li8 

Lyr-ce'a 

*Moe-ot'i-des    t 

Mar-cel-li'nus,  Ain- 

*Mat'ro-na,  (a  river) 

*Me-la'ni-a 

Men-tis'sa 

Ln-cre'ti-us 

*Lyr-ci'us 

Mffi-o'tis  Pa'Ius 

Ma-tro'iia 

Me-lan'i-da 

Men'to 

Lu-cri'nnm 

Lyr'cus 

Ms'si-a  Syl'va 

Mar-cel'lus 

Mat-ro-na'li-a 

Me-la'ni-on 

Men 'tor 

Lu-cri'nii9 

*Lyr'i-ce 

*Mffi-so'li 

Mar'ci-a 

Mat-ti'a-ci 

Mel-a-nip'pe 

*JIen'to-res 

Luc-ta'ti-u3 

Lyr-nes'sus 

*Maet'o-na 

Mai-ci-a'na 

*Ma-tu'ce-tas 

Mel-a-nip'pi-des 

Me-nyl'lus 

Lu-cul'le-a 

*Lyr'o-pe 
Ly-san'der 

Mje'vi-a 

Mar-ci-a-nop'o-lia 

Ma-tu(ta 

Mi'l-a-nip'pus 

*Me-phi'tia 

fLn-cnl'Ii  Hor'ti 

Mfe'vi-us 

Mar-ci-a'nua 

*Mat-u-ti'nus 

Mel-a-no'pus 

Me'ra 

Lu-cul'lus 

Ly-san'dra 

Ma'gas 

*Mar'ci-on 

Mau'ri 

Mel  a-nos'y-ri 

Me'ra,  or  Moe'ra 

Lu'cu-mo 

Ly-sa'ni-as 

*Mag-do'Ius 

*Mar-ci'ta 

*Mau'ri-cu3 

Mel-an'thi-i 

■Mer-ce-di'nua 

Lu'cua 

Ly'se 

Ma-gel'la 

Mar'ci-us  Sa-bi'nua 

Maii-ri-ta'ni-a 

*Jle-lan'thi-on 

Mer-cu'ri-ua 

Lug-du'num 

Ly-si'a-des 

Mag'e-taa 

*Mar-com'a-m 

Mau'ms 

Me-lan'thi-us 

Me-ri'o-nes 

Lu'na 

Lys-i-a-nas'sa 

Ma'gi 
*Ma'gi-a 

Mar-co-man'ni 

fMau-ru'si-a 

Me-lan'tho 

Mer'me-ros 

Lu'pa 

Ly-si'a-nax 

*Mar-com'e-rea 

Mau-ru'si-i 

JMe-lan'thus 

Mer'me-rua 

Lu-per'cal 

Lys'i-as 

Ma'gi-us 
Mag'na  Grae'ci  a 

Mar'cus 

*Mau  -so-le'um 

Me'laa 

Merm'na-dffi 

Lu-per-ca'Ii-a 

Lys'i  clea 

Mar'di 

*Mau-so'Ii 

*Mel-com'a-ni 

*Mer'mo-das 

Lu-per'ci 

Ly-sid'i-ce 

Mag-nen'ti-U3 

Mar'di-a 

Mau-so'lua 

Me-le-a'ger 

Mer'o-e 

Lu-per'cua 

Ly-sim'a-che 

Mag'nes 

*Mar'do-neS 

Ma'vors 

*Me-le'a-ger 

Mer'o-pe 

Lu'pi-as,  or  Lu'pi-a 

Lys-i-ma'chi-a 

Mag-ne'si-a 

Mar-do'ni-us 

Ma-vor'ti-a 

Me-le-ag'ri-des 

*Mer'o-pi3 

*Lu-po-du'nura 

J*Ly-sim-a-chi'a 

*Mag-ne'tea 

Mar'dua 

Max-en'ti-ua 

Mel-e-san'der 

Me'rops 

Lu'pus 

Lys-i-mach'i-des 

Ma'go 

*Ma're-a,  or  Ma-re-o'- 

*Max-e'rae 

Me'lea 

Me'ro3 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a 

Ly-sim'a-chus 

Ma'gon 

tis 

Max-i-mil-i-a'na 

Mel'e-se 

Mer'u-la,  Cor-ne'Ii-us 

*Lu-si-ta'nu3 

Lys-i-me'li-a 

Mag-c>n-ti'a-cum 

*Ma-re-ot'i-cus 

Max-im-i-a'nus 

Mel-e-sig'e-nes,  or 

Me-sab'a-tes 

Lu-so'nes 

*Lys-i-me-li'a 

Ma'gus 

*Mar-ga-ri'ta 

Max-i-ini'nus 

Mel-e-sig'e-na 

Me-sa'bi-us 

Lus'tri-cus 

Ly-sin'o-e 

Ma-lier'bal 

Mar-gin'i-a,  and  Mar- 

Max'i-mus 

*Mel'e-te 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Lu-ta'ti-us 

Ly-sip'pe 

Ma'i-a 

gi-a'ni-a 

Maz'a-ca 

Me'li-a 

Me-sau'bi-us 

Lu-te'ri-us 

Ly-sip'pus 

*Mai-u'ma 

Mar-gi'tea 
Ma'ri  a  (Lex) 

*Maz'a-ces 

*Me-lib'o-cu3 

Me-sem'bri-a 

Lu-te'ti-a 

Ly'sis 

*Mai'u-mas 

Ma-za'cea 

tMel-i-b(B'a 

Me-se'ne 

Lu-to'ri-us 

Ly-sis'tra-tus 

Ma-jes'tas 

■\Ma-ri'a 

Ma-zffi'ua 

Mel-i-bce'ua 

*Me-sob'o-a 

Ly-se'ua 

*Lys-i-thi'dea 

Ma-jor'ca 

Ma-za'res 

Mel-i-cer'ta 

Jles-o-me'des 

Ly'bas 

Ly-sith'o-us 

M;i-in-ri-a'nU3 

Ma-ri-am'ne 

*Maz'a-rea 

*Mel'i-chus 

Jles-o-po-ta'mi-a 

*Ly-bo'tus 

Ly'so 

fLys'tra 

fMak'a-reus 

Ma-ri-a'nae  Fos'ss 

Maz'e-ras 

*Me'li-e 

■'Mrs-sab'a-toe 

Lyby  a,  or  Ly-bis'sa 

*Mal'a-ca,  or  Mal'a- 

*Ma-ri-an-dy'ni 

Ma-zi'ces,  and  Ma-zy'- 

Mel-i-gu'nia 

Mes-sa'la 

Lyc'a-bas 

Ly-ts'a 

cha 

Ma-ri-an'-dy'num 

gea 

Me-li'na 

Mes-sa-li'na  Va-le'ri-a 

Lyc-a-be'tU3 

*Lyx-e'a 

*Mal-ach-be'Ius 

Ma-ri-a'nua 

*Mel'i-nus 

Mes-sa-li'nus,  M.  Va- 

Ly-za'ni-as 

Ma'la  For-tu'na 

Ma-ri'ca 

Me-c«e'nas,or  Me-coe'- 

Me-li'sa 

le'ri-ua 

Ly-cie'iim 

*Mal'chi-on 

Ma-ri'ci 

nas 

*Mel'i-se 

Mes-sa'na 

Ly-c<e'us 

Ma-le'a,  or  *Ma'le-a 

Mar'i-cua 

*Mec-oe-na'tes,  (pU) 

Me-lis'sa 

Mes-sa'pi-a 

Ly-c;tm'bes 

*Ma-le'ba 

Ma-ri'na 

Jle-clia'ne-us 

Me-lis'sus 

*Mes-sa'pu3 

*Lyc-am-be'us 

M. 

*Ma-le'oa 

Ma-ri'nus 

Me-cis'te-us 

Mel'i-ta,  or  Mel'i-te 

Mes'sa-tia 

Ly-ca'on 

fMal-e-ven'tum 

Ma'ri-on 

Mec'ri-da 

*Mel-i-te'na 

Mes'se 

Lyc-a-o'ni-a 

Mal'ho,  or  Ma'tho 

Ma'ris 

Me-de'a 

Mel-i-te'ne 

Mes-se'is 

*Ly-ca'o-nea 

Ma'li-a 

Ma-ris'sa 

*Me'de-on 

*Mel'i-to 

Mes-se'ne,  er  Mea-se'- 

Ly'cas 

Ma'ojc 

Ma'li-i 

Mar'i-sus 

Me-des-i-cas'te 

Mel'i-tus 

Ly-cas'te 

Ma'car 

Ma'lis 

Mar-ri'ta  (Lex) 

Me'di-a 

Me'Ii-ua 

Mes-se'ni-a 

Ly-caa'tum 

*Mac-a-re'ig 

Mal'le-a,  or  Mal'li-a 

*Ma-rit'i-ma 

Me'di-as 

Mrlix-an'drus 

*Mes'o-a 

Ly-cas'tua 

Ma-ca're-us 

Mal'li-ua 

Ma'ri-us 

Med'i-cus 

fMel'la  An-nffi'ua 

*Mes-so'gia 

Ly'ce 

Ma-ca'ri-a 

*Mal-Ioph'o-ra 

Mar'ma-cua 

Me-di-o-la'num 

Me-lob'o-sis 

Mes'tor 

*Lyc'e-aa 

Mac'a-ria 

tMal-lo-pho'ra 

Mal'los 

Mar-ma-ren'ses 

*Me-di'o-lum 

Me'lon 

Me-su'la 

Ly'ces 

*Mac'a-ron 

Mar.-mar'i-ca 

Me-di-o-ma-tri'ces,  or 

Me'los 

Met'a-bus 

I  .y-ce'um 

*Ma-car'ta-tus 

*Ma-lo'dea 

Mar-mar'i-dEB 

Me-di-o-ma-tri'ci 

Mel'pi-a 

Met-a-git'ni-a 

'Ly-ce'ns 

Ma-ced'nus 

Mal'thi-nua 

Mar-ma'ri-on 

*Me'di-on 

Mel-pom'e-ne 

*Met'a-gon 

Lydi-ni'dea 

Mac'e-do 

*Mal-thi'nua 

Ma'ro 

Mi'-di-ox'u-mi 

Me-raac'e-ni 

*Met-a-mor-pho,sla 

Lych-ni'dua 

M  ac-e-do'ni-a 

*Ma-lu'ca 

^Iar-o-bu'du-i 

Med-i-tri'na 

Mem'mi-a  Sul-pit'i-a 

Met-a-ni'ra 

Mac-e-don'i-cua 

Mal-va'na 

Ma'ron 

Me-do'a-cus,  or  Me- 

Mem'mi-us 

*Met-a-pon-ti'ni 

1     Lyc'i-daa 

Ma-cel'la 

Ma-roa'us 

Mar-o-ne'a 

du'a-cua 

Mem'non 

Mi  t-a-pon'tum 

1     Ly-cim'na 

Ma'cer  M-myYi-us 

Ma-mer'cus 

Mar-pe'si-a 

Aled-n-bith'y-ni 

*Mem'no-ne3 

Met-a-pon'tua 

|     Lv-cim'ni-a 

*Ma-ce'ris 

Ma-mer'thes 

Mar-pes'sa 

Me-dob'ri-ga 

*Mem-no-ni'um 

Me-tau'raa 

|     Ly-cis'cua 

*Mac'e-tas 

Mam-er-ti'na 

Mar-pe'sus 

Me'don 

*Jlein-no'ni-u8 

*Me-te'lia 
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Me-tcl'la 

IMitli-ri-du'tis 

Mos'cha 

My-ro'nua 

*Ne-an-dri'a 

*Nic'e-a 

Nor'ti-a 

Me-tel'li 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nea 

Mos'chi 

Myr'rba 

We-an'llies 

Nic-e-pho'ri-ura 

*iN'os-o-co-mi'um 

*Mo-temp-sy-cho'sia 

Mit-y-le'ne 

Mos'chi-on 

*Myr'rlji-nus 

<Nf-up'a-pbos 

Nic-e-pbo'ri-ua 

*Nos'o-ra 

*Met-6-re'a 

Mit-y-le'noe 

*Mos-cho-pu'lus 

Myr'ai-lua 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

Ni-ceph'o-rus 

No'tbus 

*Meth'a-na 

Mi'tya 

Mos'chua 

Mvr'si-nus 

Ne-ar'chus 

Ni'cer 

No-ti'um 

Me-tliar'ma 

Mi-zse'i 

Mo-sel'la 

Myr'sus 

Ne-bro'des 

*Ni-cer'a-tus 

No'tus 

Me-thi'on 

Mna-sal'cea 

Mo'ses 

Myr'ta-le 

Ne-broph'o-noa 

*Nic'e-ros 

No-va'ri-a 

Me-tho'di-ui 

*Mna'se-aa 

Mo-sych'lus 

Myr'te-a 

*Ne-bropU'o-nus 
*Neb'u-la 

Ni-ce'taa 

No-va'tus 

Me-tho'ne 

Mnas'i-cles 

Mos-y-nae'ci 

Myr'ti-lua 

Nic-e-te'ri-a 

*Nov-em-pa'gi 

*Metli'o-ra 

!\In:i-sip'pi-daa 

*Mo-sy'ni 

Myr'tis 

Ne'cbos 

Nic'i-a 

*Nov-em-pop'u-lis 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Mna-sip'pus 

Mo-tlio'ne 

Myr-to'um  Ma're 

*Ne-crop'o-Ii3 

Nic'i-as 

*No-vem'si-lcs 

Me-thym'na 

Mna-sitli'e-us 

*Mu-ti-e'ni 

Myr-tun'ti-um 

Nec-ta-ne'bus,  and 

Ni-cip'pe 

*Nov'e-rus 

Me-ti-'a-riu'sa 

Mna'son 

Mo-ty'a 

Myr-tu'sa 

Nec-tan'a-bis 

Ni-cip'pus 

fNo-ve'si-iim 

Me-til'i-a  Lex 

tMna-sy'liis 

*Mo'y-ses 

My-scel'Ius 

*Nec-ti-be'res 

Ni'co 

No-vi-o-du'num 

Me-til'i-i 

Mna-syr'i-um 

Mu-ci-a'nua 

Mys'i-a 

Ne-cys'i-a 

*Nic-o-bu'Ius 

No-vi-om'a  gum 

*Me-ti'lia 

*Mne-mi'um 

Mu'ci-U3 

My-so-ma-ced'o-nes 

Ne'is 

Ni-cocb'a-res 

No-vi-om'a-gus 

Me-til'i-ug 

Mne'mon 

Mu'crffl 

My 'son 

*Ne-i'tie 

fNo'vi-um 

Me-ti'o-chus 

Mne-mos'y-ne 

Mul'ci-ber 

Mys'tes 

Ne'le-ua 

Ni-coc'ra-tes 

No'vi-us  Pris'cus 

Me'ti-on 

Mne-sar'chus 

Mu-lu'cha 

Mytli'e-cus 

*Ne-li'dea 

Ni-co'cre-on 

*Nov-o-co'mum 

Me'tis 

*.Mni's-i-bu'lua 

Mul'vi-ua  Pona 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Ne'lo 

*Nic-o-da'mus 

*No-voru'a-gUB 

Me-tis'cus 

Mne-sid'a-mua 

Mum'mi-ua 

My'us 

Ne-iiiE'a,  (games) 

Nic-o-de'mus 

Nox 

Me'ti-us 

*Mnes-i-cla'mus,  or 

Mu-na'ti-us 

*Ne-me'a,  or  Ne'me-a, 

Nic-o-do'rus 

Nu-ce'ri-a 

Me-toe'ci-a 

*Mnes-i-de'mu3 

Mun'da 

(town) 

Ni-cod'ro-mua 

Nu-ith'o-nes 

Me'ton 

Mnes-i-la'us 

Mu-ni'tua 

Nf-nii'-si-a'nua 

Nic-o-la'us 

Nu'ma  Mar'ti-us 

Met'o-pe 

Mne-sim'a-che 

Mu-nycb'i-a 

N. 

Nem'e-sis 

*Ni-co'le-os 

Nu'ma  Pom-pil'i-us 

*Me-to'pe 

Mne-sim'a-chua 

Mu-nych'i-ae 

Ne-rae'si-ua 

Ni-com'a-cba 

Nu-ma'na 

*Met'o-rea 

-''.Mm  -sitb'e-us 

Mu-ra'na 

Nem'e-tes 

Ni-com'a-chus 

Nu-man'ti-a 

Me'tra 

Mnea'ter 

Mur'cus 

Ne-me'us 

Nic-o-me'des 

Nu-man-ti'na 

fMet-ra-gyr'te 

Mnes'the-us 

Mu-re'tus 

Nar-ar-za'nes 

Nem-o-ra'li-a 

J*Nic-o-me-di'a 
Nn-o-ine'di-a 

*Nu-man'ti'nus 

*Me-tro'a 

Mnes'ti-a 

Mur-gan'ti-a 

Nab-a-tha?'a 

Ne-mos'sus 

Nu-ma'nus  Rein'u-Ius 

Me-tro'bi-us 

Mnes'tra 

*Mur-ra'nus 

*Nab'a-the3 

Ne-o-bu'le 

Ni'con 

Nu'me-nes 

Met'ro-cles 

Mne'vis 

Mur-rhe'nus 

Na'bia 

Ne-o-ca^s-a-re'a 

Ni-co'ni-a 

Nu-me'ni-a,  or  Ne-o- 

Met-ro-do'rus 

Mo-a-pber'nes 

Mur'ti-a 

*Nac'o-le 

Ne-och'a-bis 

Ni-copli'a-nes 

me'ni-a 

Me-troph'a-neg 

*,\Io-cor'e-ta; 

Mua 

*Nac'o-ne 

Ne'o-cles 

Nic'o-pbron 

Nu-me'ni-us 

Mi  -trop'o-Iis 

Mo-dea'tua 

Mu'sa  An-to'ni-us 

Na-dag'a-ra 

*Ne-o-cli'des 

Ni-cop'o-lis 

tNu-me'n-a 

Met'ti-us 

Wo'di-a 

Mu'sffi 

Nas'ni-a 

*Ne-o-co'rus 

Ni-cos'tra-ta 

Nu-me-ri-a'nus            • 

JMet'tus  Cur'ti-us 

*Mod'o-nus 

Mu-sae'us 

*Na?'vi-a 

Ne-og'e-nes 

Ni-cos'tra-tus 

Nu-me'ri-ua 

t.Me-tu'lum 

Mre'ci-a 

*Mu-sag'e-tes 

Nas'vi-ua 

'.Nc-iiui'a-gus 

Nic-o-te'le-a 

*Nu-mic'i-us 

1    Me-va'ni-a 

Mce'nus 

*Mu-se'a 

Na;v'o-Ius 

*Ne-o-me'ni-a 

*Nic-o-te-le'a 

Nu-nii'cus 

'    Me'vi-us 

Mce'di 

*Mu-se'um 

*Na-ge'ri 

Ne-om'o-ris 

Ni-cot'e-les 

Nu'mi-da 

'    Me-zen'ti-us 

Moe'on 

Mu-so'ni-us  Ru'fus 

Na-Iiar'va-11 

Ne'on 

Ni'ger 

*Nu'mi-d£e 

.  *Mi-a-co'rua 

Mce-on'i-des 

Mus-te'Ia 

Na-i'a-des 

Ne  on-ti'chos 

Ni-gid'i-us  Fig'u-lus 

Nu-niid'i-a 

*Mic-co-tro'gus 

MoB'ra 

fMu'ta 

fNai'a-des 

*Ne-on-ti'cllU3 

*Ni-gre'tes 

Nu-mid'i-us 

Mi-ce'a 

Mre-vag'e-tea 

Mu-thul'lua 

*Na'i-aa 

*Ne'o-phron 

Ni-gri'tK 

fNu-mis'tro 

i   *Mi-ce'Ia> 

Moe'ris 

Mu'ti-a 

*Na'i-cus 

Ne-op-tol'e-mua 

*Ni-!a'mon 

Nu';ni-tor 

Mi-cip'sa 

Moe'ai-a 

tMu-ti'ca 

Na'is 

Ne'o-ris 

Nil'e-us 

Nu  nii-to'ri-us 

*Mic'i-te 

*Mo-gun'ti-a 

Mu-til'i-a 

fNa-is'sus,  or  Nes'sus 

*Ne-o'the-us 

*Ni-li'a-cus 

Nu-mo'ni-us 

Mi-cv'thus 
*.Mni-a-i'on 

Mo-gy'ni 

Mu'ti-na 

*Nam-ne'te3 

Ne'pe 

*Ni-lo'tis 

Nun-co're-us 

Mo-le'i-a 

Mu-ti'na 

Na-ps's 

*Nep'e-te 

Ni'lus 

Nun'di-na 

Mi'daa 

*Mo-Ii'a 

Mu-ti'nes 

*Na-pe're 

Ne-pha'li-a 

*Nin'i-ve 

Nur'sm 

Mid'e-a 

fMo-li'on 

Mu-ti'nus 

Na-pa'ta 

Neph'e-Ie,  *Neph-e- 

Nin'i-as 

Nur'sci-a 

Mid-e'a 

Mo-li'o-ne 

Mu'ti-ua 

*Na-pe'gua 

le'is 

Nin'ni-U3 

Nur'si-a 

*Mi'e-za 

Mo'lo 

Mu-tu'nus 

Naph'i-lua 

Neph-e-ri'tes 

*Nin'o-e 

Nu'tri-a 

Mi-la'ni-on 

Mo-lce'is 

Mu-tus'ca; 

Nar 

Ne'pbus 

Ni'nus 

Nyc-te'i3 

Mi-Ie'si-i 

Mo-lor'chua 

fMu-ze'ris 
My-a'grus,  or  My'o- 

Nar'bo 

Ne'pi-a 

Nin'y-as 

fNyc-te'li-a 

Mi-le'ai-us 

Mo-los'si 

*Nai-bo'na 

Ne'pos 

Ni'o-be 

Nyc-te'ii-ua 

Mi-le'ti-a 

Mo-los'si-a,    or    Mo- 

des 

Nar-bo-nen'sia 

Ne-po-ti-a'nua 

Ni-pha-'us 

Nyc'te-us 

Wi-le'ti-uin 

Myc'a-le 

Nar-cre'us 

Nep'thya 

Ni-pha'tes 

*Nyc'ti-lus 

Mi-le'tua 

Mo-los'sus 

Myr-a-les'aus 

fNav-ce'a 
Nar-cis'sus 

Nep-tu'ni-a 

Ni'phe 

Nyc-tim'e-ne 

RBl'i-aa 

Mol-pa'di-a 

My-ce'nte 

*Nep-tii-ni'ne 

Nir'e-us 

Nyc'ti-mus 

Mil'i-chus 

Mol'pus 

Myc-e-ri'nus 

Nar'ga-ra 

Nep-tu'ni-um 

Ni'sa 

Nym-bffi'uin 

Mi-li'nus 

Mo'lus 

Myc-i-ber'na 

Na-ris'ci 

Nep-tu'ni-us 

Ni-sse'a 

Nym'phffi 

Mil-i-o'ni-a 

*Mi>l-y-cre'um 

Myc'i-ibus 

Nar'«i-a,  or  Nar'na 

Nep-tu'nus 

Ni-ss'e 

i\j  ni-phie'um 

*Mil-iz-i-ee'rla 

*Mo-lyc'ri-a 

My'con 

Nar'ses 

Ne-re'i-des 

Ni-se'i-a 

Nym-phffi'us 

Mi'lo 

Mo-lyc'ri-on 

Myc'o-ne,  or  fMyc'o- 

Nar-the'cis 

*Ne-re'is,  or  *Ne're-is 

Nis'i-bis 

N\  in-phid'i-us 

Mi-lo'ni-us 

*Mo-ly'r»a 

Na-ryc'i-a 

Ne-rc'i-us 

*Ni-so'pe 

Nym'phia 

Mil-ti'a-dea 

Mo-inem'phis 

My'don 

*Nas'a-mon 

Ne're-us 

Ni'sus 

Nym-pho-do'rus 

Mil'to 

Mo'miis 

Mv-cc'pho-ris 

Nnsu-nio'nes 

fNe-ri-e'ne 

Ni-sy'ros 

Nym-pho-lep'tea 

Mil'vi-us 

Mo'na 

My-e'nua 

Nas'ci-o,  or  Na'ti-o 

Ne-ri'ne 

*Ni-sy'rus 
Ni-te'tis 

*Nyni-pl)om'a-noa 

MiJ'y-aa 

*Mon'a-chi 

*Myg'a-Ie 
Myg'don 

*Na-si'ca 

Ner'i-phua 

Nym'phon 

*Mon-a-chi'um 

Na-siil-i-e'nua 

*Ne-ri'ts 

*.\it-i-nb'ri-gea 

Nyp'si-us 

Mi'maa 

Mo-nas'aea 

*Myg'do-nea 

,\'a  sid'i-ua 

Ner'i-toa 

Ni-to'cri3 

Ny'sa,  or  Nys'sa 

*Mim-ne'dus 

*Mo-ne'aea 

Myg-do'ni-a 

Na'so 

Ne'ri-U3 

Nit'ri-a 

Ny-sa;'us 

Miin-ucr'mua 

Mo-ne'sus 

Myg'do-nus 

Nas'sus,  or  Na'sua 

Ne'ro 

fNi-va'ii-a 

Ny'sas 

Min'ci-ua 

Mo-ne'ta 

tMyg-do'nus 

Nas'u-a 

Ne-ro'ni-a 

No'as 

*Ny-se'um 

Min'da-rus 

*Mon'i-ca 

My-i'a-grus 

Na-ta'li-a 

Ner-to-brig'i-a 

Noc'mon 

Ny-se'i-um 

IMi-iic'i-des 

Mon'i-ma 

My-las'sa 

Na-ta'lia 

Ner'u-lum 

Noc-ti-lu'ca 

Ny-si'a-des 

Mi-ner'va 

Mon'i-inus 

My'le,  or  My'Ias 

Nat'ta 

Ner'va  Coc-ce'i-ua 

*No-di'nus 

Nys'i-ffi  Por'ta 

Min-er-va'Ii-a 

*Mcm-o-dac'ty-Iu3 

My'les 

Nan'bo-lua 

Ner'vi-i 

*No-e'mon 

*Nys'i-as 

Min'i-o 

Mon'o-dus 

My-lit'ta 

Nau'cles 

Ne-sie'a 

No'la 

*Ny-sig'e-na 

Min-nas'i 

Mo-noecua 

*iMyn'do-nea 

Nau'cra-tes 

*Ne-si'des 

*Nu-la'nu3 

Ny-si'ros 

Mi-no'a 

Mo-nn'le-us 

Myn'dus 

Nau'cra-tis 

Nr-siiii'a-chua 

Nom'a-dea 

fNys'i-us 

Mi-no'ia 

*Mon'o-mus 

My'nes 

*Nau-cy'de3 

Ne-si-o'pe 

No'ma; 

Nys'sa 

M-i'nos 

Mo-nopb'a-ge 

Myn'i-ae 

Nau'lo-clms 

Ne'sis 

Nom-en-ta'nua 

Min-o-tau'rus 

Mi)  m.ph'i-bis 

*My'o-nes 

Nau-pac'tua,  or  Nau- 

Ne-so'pe 

No-men'tum 

Min'the 

•Mo-nos'ce-li 

'My-o-ne'sua 

pac'tum 

*Nes'pe-tos 

No'nii-i 

Min-tur'nse 

*Mo-no-tbe-li'tffi 

My-o'ni-a 

Nau'pli-a 

*Nes-so'nia 

*No-mi'on 

0. 

Mi-nu'ti-a 

tMy'ra 

Nau-pli'a-des 

Nes'sus 

No'mi-us 

Mi-nu'ti-ue  Au-gu-rl'- 

Mon'y-chus 

*Myr'a-ces 

Nau'pli-ua 

Nes'to-cles 

*No-moph'y-lax 

Moa'v-mus 

*Myr'ge-taj 

fNau-por'tus 

Nes'tor 

*No-moth'e-tffi 

Min'y-ee 

Mo'phis 

*My-ri'ca 

Nau'ra 

*Nes-tor'i-dea 

*Non-a-cri'nua 

*0-a'ki-oi« 

Min'y-aa 

Mop'si-um 

*My-ri'ce 

Nau-sic'a-a 

Nes-to'ri-us 

*Non'a-cri3 

O-ar'ses 

Min'y-cus 

Mop-so'pi-a 

My-ri'ciis 

*Na»-sic'a-o 

Nes'tus,  or  Nes'sus 

No-na'cris 

O'a-rus 

Mi-ny'i-a 

*Mi)p'so-pus 

My-vi'na 

Nau'si-cles 

Ne'tum 

tNo-na'cris 
No'ni-us 

♦O'a-ses 

Min'y-tua 

*Mop-su-ea'ti-a 
Mop'aua 

1* My-ri'nua,  ( Epitli.  <if 

Naii-sini'e-nea 

Ne'u-ri 

O'a-sis 

Mir'a-cea 

Apollo) 

*Nan-si-ni'cu3 

Ni-caj'a 

Non'ni-ua 

O-ax'es 

*Mis'ce-ra 

M»i  -gan'ti-um 

♦Myr'i-ims,  (a  man) 

Nau-sitb'o-e 

*Ni-cffin'e-tna 

Non'nus 

O-ax'us 

Mi-se'num 

*Mor  ge'tea 

MyV'i-tB 

Nau-aith'o-ua 

Ni-cag'o-ras 

fNo'nus 

No'pi-a,  or  Ci-no'pi-a 

*Ob'o-da 

Mi-se'nus 

*Mni  -i-me'ne 

*Myr-i-on'y-ma 

Nau'tes 

Ni-can'der 

*Ob'ri-mo 

♦Mis-ge'tea 

Mor'i-ni 

*Myr-le'a 

Na'va 

Ni-ca'nor 

No'ra 

♦Oli'se-quens 

Mi-sith'e-us 

Mor-i-tas'gua 

Myr-mi'c'i-des 

Na'vi-us  Ac'ti-us 

Ni-car'cbus 

No'rax 

Ob-ul-tro'ni-U3 

tMitli-in-cenfse» 

Mo'ri-ua 

*.Myr-inc'ci-um 

Nax'os 

*Ni-car'e-te 

Nor'ba 

O-ca'le-a,  or  O-ca'li^ 

Mith-ra-da'tea 

Mor'phe-u3 

Myr-mid'o-nes 

Ne-ie'ra 

Nic-ar-thi'des 

Nor-ba'nna 

O-ce'a-riH 

Mi'thraa 

Mors 

My'ron 

Ne-aj'thM 

Ni-ca'tor 

*No-ric'i-i 

O-ce-an'i-des,  and 

Mi-thre'nea 

Mo'rya 

My-ro-ni-a'nua 

Ne-al'cea 

*Ni-cal'o-ri3 

Nor'i-cum 

O-ce-a-uit'i-dcs 

Mitli-ri  da'tea 

Mo'sa 

My-ron'i-des 

Ne-al'i-ces 

Ni'ce 

Nor-thip'pus 

*0-ce-an-i'tis 
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O-ce'a-nus 

OI-chin'i-um 

*0-pi'ma  Spo'li-a 

Or'phe-us,  or  Or' 

*PiE-a'nea 

*Pa-neg'y-tis 

*Par'rba-sis 

O-ce'i-a 

O-le'a-ros,  or  Ol'i-roa 

*0-pim-i-a'nua 

*Pa;-dar'e-tus 

*Pan'e-Iua 

Par-rba'si-ua 

*0-ce'Iis 

O-le'a-trum 

O-pim'i-ua 

*Or'phi-tua 

Pae'di-ua 

*Pan'e-nms,  (river) 

Pai-tha-mis'i-ris 

O-cel'lus 

O'len 

O'pis 

Or-sed'i-ce 

PiB-ma'ni 

*Pa-ne'mus,  (man) 

Par-tha'on 

*Oc'e-lum 

*Ol'e-n03 

*Op-is-thoc'o-m33 

Or-se'is 

Pre'on 

Pan'e-nus,  or  Pa-nfe'- 

Par-tlie'ni-a 

O'cha 

Ol'e-nua,  er   Ol'e- 

Op'i-ter 

Or-sil'lus 

PaVo-nea 

nus 

Pai-the'ni-SB,  and  Par- 

*Oche'm-us 

num 

Op-i-ter-gi'ni 

Or-sil'o-chua 

Pa;-o'ni-a 

Pan-gae'ua 

the'ni-i 

O-che'si-ua 

O-le-o'rus 

O-pi'tea 

Or-si'nes 

Poe-on'i-dea 

*Pan-hel-le'nea 

Par-the'ni-as 

*Och'ro-na 

*01'e-rua 

*Op'o-ia 

Or-sip'pus 

*Pai'o-pla; 

*Pa'ni-a 

*Par-then'i-ce 

O'chus 

Ol'ga-sys 

*0-po'pe-ua 

Or'ta-lus 

P.-e'os 

Pa-ni'a-sis 

Par-the'ni-on 

*Och-y-ro'ma 

Ol-i-gyr'tia 

*0-por'i-nua 

Or-thffi'a 

Pffi'sOS 

*Pan-i-ge'ria 

Par-the'ni-us 

Oc'nug 

O-lin'i-iE 

Op'pi-a 

Or-tliag'o-ras 

Pss'tum 

Pa-ni-c'ni-um 

Par'the-non 

*0-co'lum 

O-lin'thua 

Op-pi-a'nus 

Or'the 

PiB-to'vf-um 

Pa'ni-us 

Par-then-n-pge'ua 

*0-cric'o-la 

*01-i-si'po,  *01-i-sip'- 
po,  or  *0-ly3'si-po 

Op-pid'i-us 

Or'thi-a 

Partus  Ca;-cin'na 

Pan-no'ni-a 

Par-tben'o-pe 

O-cric'u-lum 

Op'pi-us 

*Pa-ga'ni 

*Pan'no-nes 

Par'thi-a 

O-crid'i-on 

Ol-i-tin'gi 

tOps 

Or'thrus 

Pag'a-sa;,  or  Pag'a-sa 

Pan-om-phas'ua 

fPar-tlii'ni 

O-cris'i-a 

*0-li'zon 

Op-ta'tus 

*Or-to'na 

Pag'a-sua 

Pan'o-pe,  or  Pan-o- 

Par-thy-e'ne 

Oc-ta-cil'li-us 

Ol'li-us 

Op'ti-mua 

Or-tyg'i-a 

fPa'grae 

pe'a 

*Pa-ry'a-dres 

Oc-ta'vi-a 

Ol-lov'i-co 

*0-pun'ti-a 

Or-tyg'tua 

*Pa-no'pe-33 

Pa-rys'a-dea 

Oc-ta-vi-a'mia 

O'pua 

O'rus 

Pa-la'ci-um,  or  Pa-la'- 

Pan'o-pes 

Par-v-sa'tis 

Oc-ta'vi-us 

Ol'mi-ua 

O'ra 

O-ry-an'der 

ti-um 

Pa-no'pe-ua 

Pa-sar'ga-da 

fOc-to-ge'sa 
Oc-tol'o-phum 

*01-mi'ua 

O-rac'u-Iura 

O-rv'ua 

Pa-te'a 

Pa-no'pi-on 

*Pa-sar'ga-diE 

*01-mo'ne3 

O-ra'a 

O'ryx 

Pa-lee-ap'o-lia 

*Pan'o-pis 

Pa'se-aa 

O-cy'a-lus 

Ol-o-phyx'us 

Or'a-sus 

fO-sa'cea 

*Pa-la:b'y-blus 

Pa-nop'o-Iia 

Pas'i-cles 

O-cyp'e-te 

*01'o-rus 

Or-be'lu3 

Os-cho-pho'ri-a 

Pa-loE'mon,  or  tPal'e- 

tPa-nop'tes 

Pa-sic'ra-tea 

O-cyr'o-e 

*01-ym-pe'ne 

Or-bil'i-ua 

Os'ci 

Pa-nor'mua 

*Pas-i-pe'da 

Od-e-na'tus 

O-lym'pe-um 

Or-bo'na 

Os'ci-ua 

Pa-le'mon 

Pan'sa 

Pa-sipb'a-e 

O-des'sus 

O-lym'pi-a 

Or'ca-dea 

Os'cua 

Pa-lssp'a-phoa 

*Pan-toen'e-tus 

*Pa-siph'i-le 

*0-de'um 

*01-ym-pi'a-des 

Or-cba'lia 

fO'ai 

*Pa-teph-ar-sa'lU3 

*I'an-tag'a-thu3 
*Pan-taFgi-a 

Pa-sith'e-a 

O-di'nus 

OMym'pi-as 

Or'cha-mu3 

O-sin'i-us 

Pa-lrLjph'a-tua 

*Pa-sith'o-e 

O-di'tes 

*0-lym'pi-cus 

*Or-chis-te'ne 

O-si'ris 

Pa-losp'o-Hs 

Pan-tag-nos'tua 

Pa-sit'i-gris 

*0-do'a-cer 

*0-lym-pi-e'um 

Or-chom'e-nus,  or  Or- 

O-sis'mi-i 

Pa-las'te 

Pan-ta'gy-aa 

Pas'sa-ron 

Od-o-a'cer 

O-lym-pi-o-do'rus 

chom'e-num 

Os'plia-gus 

Pal-a:s-ti'na 

Pan-ta'le-on 

*i'as-se-ri'nus 

*0-do'ca 

*0-lym-pi-o-ni'ce3 

*Or-chom'e-noa 

Os-rlio-e'ne 

Pal-iEs-ti'nua 

Pan  tau'chus 

Pas-si-e'nus 

Od-o-man'ti 

O-lym'pi-ua 

*Or-ci'nu3 

Oa'sa 

*Pa-loet'y-ru3 

Pan'te-us 

Pas'sua 

Od'o-nes 

O-lym'pua 

Or'cua 

Os-te-o'dea 

Pal-a-me'dea 

Pan-the'a 

*Pat'a-ge 

Od'ry-sae 

Ol-ym-pu'sa 

Or-cyn'i-a 

Os'ti-a 

Pa-Ian'ti-a 

Pan'the-on,  or*Pan- 

*Pat'a-lus 

O-dys'se-a 

O-Iyn'thus 

Or-d'es'sus 

*Os-ti-o'ne3 

Pa-lan'ti-um 

the'on 

Pat'a-ra 

*Od-ys-se'a 

O-ly'ras 

*Or-do-vi'cea 

Os-to'ri-ua 

Pal-a-ti'nus 

Pan'the-us,  or  Pan'- 

*Pat-a-vi'nua 

*Od-ys-se'um 

O-ly'zon 

O-re'a-dea 

Os-tra-ci'ne 

*Pa-le'a 

Pa-ta'vi-urn 

CE-ag'a-rus,  and  (E'a- 

O-ma'ri-ua 

O're-as 

Os-trog'o-thi 

Pa'le-is,  or  Pa'las 

Pan-thi-ca-pas'ura 

*Pa-te'ra5 

*CE'a-grus 

Om'bi 

*0're-os 

Os-y-man'dy-as 

Pa'lea 

Pan'tlii-des 

Pa-tcr'cu-lua 

Om'bri 

*Or-e-sit'ro-phua 

*Ot'a-ce3 

Pal-fu'ri-us  Su'ra 

Pan-tho'i-dea 

Pa-tiz'i-thea 

CE-an'thu;,  and  CE-an'- 

*Om'bri-ci 

O-res'tai 

Ot-a-cil'i-U3 

*Pa-lib'o-thra 

*Pan'tho-ua 

*Pat-i-zi'thea 

thi-a 

*Om'l>ri-os 

O-res'tes 

O-ta'nea 

*Pa-li'ce 

Pan-tic'a-pes 

Pat'mos 

*CE-an-the'a 

*Om-bro'nea 

O-res'te-um 

Oth'ma-rua 

Pa-li'ci,  or  Pa-lis'ci 

Pan-til'i-us 

Pa'tra 

CE'ax 

Om'o-le 

Or-es-ti'da? 

O'tho,  M.  Sal'vi-ua 

Pa-Iil'i-a 

*Pan-tol'a-bua 

Pa'tro 

CE-ba'h-a 

Om-o-pha'gi-a 

*Or-es-ti'des,  and 

*0-tliro'nus 

*Pa-Ii'Jia 

Pa-ny'a-sis 

*Pat'ro-bas 

CEI>'a-lus 

*Om'pha-ce 

*0-res'ti-dea 

*0-thry'a-de3 

*Pa-lin'dro-raoa 

Pa-nv'a-sus 

Pa-tro'clea 

CEb'a-res 

Om'pha-le 

Or-es-til'la 

Oth-iy-o'ne-us 

Pal-i-nu'rus 

Pa-pi'us 

Pa-tro'cli 

*CE-bo'tas 

Om'pha-los 

Or'e-tas 

O'thrys 

Pal-i-sco'rum,  or  Pal- 

Pa-pha'ges 

Pat-ro-cli'des 

CE-cha'Ii-a 

tOm'pliis 
0-na;'um,  or  O-a'ne- 

Or-e-ta'ni 

*0-tlnys'i-us 

i-co'rum 

Pa'phi-a 

Pa-tro'clus 

CE'cle-us 

Or-e-til'i-a 

O'tre-ua 

|Pa-li-u'ru3 

*Pa'phi-us 

*Pat'ru-clus 

CE-cli'de3 

um 

O-re'um 

O-troe'da 

*l'al  lae'o-pas 

*Pap])'la-gon 

Pa'tion 

CEc-u-me'ni-us 

*On'a-ger 

*0're-us 

*Ot-ryn-ti'dea 

1  *:i  1  >l i  la-go'ni-a 

Pat'ro-us,  or  *Pa-tro'- 

CEd-i-po'di-a 

O-na'rus 

Or'ga,  or  Or'gaa 

*Ot-to-roc'o-ra 

Pal-l;i'di-um 

Pa'phoa 

IIS 

*CEd-i-po-di'on 

O-nas'i-mus 

*Or'ga-na 

O'tua 

Pal-!a'di-us 

Pa'phus 

Pa-tul'ci-us 

CEd'i-pus 

O-na'tas 

Or-ges'sum 

O'tys 

Pal  lau-te'um 

Pa-pi-a'nua 

Pau'la 

CE'me 

*On-ce'um 

Or-get'o-rix 

O-vid'i-ua 

Pal-lan'ti-as 

Pa'pi-as 

Pau-Ii'na 

CE-nan'thes 

On-ches'tua 

Or'gi-a 

O-vin'i-a  (Lex) 

Pal-lan'ti-dea 

Pa-pin-i-a'nua 

Pau-li'nua 

OE'ne 

*On'cho-e 

O-rib'a-sus 

O-vin'i-ua 

Pal-lan'ti-on 

Pa-pin'i-ua 

Pau'lus  ^E-my!'i-U3 

CE'ne-a 

O-ne'i-on 

*Or'i-cos 

Ox-ar'tes,  and  *Ox'a- 

Pal'laa 

Pa-pir'i-a 

Pau-sa'ni-aa 

*CE-ne-o'ne 

On-e-sic'ri-tus 

Or'i-cum,  or  Or'i-cua 

tres                  * 

Pal-le'ne 

Pa-pir'i-us 

Pau'si-as 

GE'ne-us 

O-nes'i-mus 

O'ri-ena 

Ox-a'threa 

Pal'ma 

Pap'pus 

*Pan-si-li'pon 

CE-ni'des 

On-e-sip'pua 

Or'i-gen 

*Ox-i'ce 

tPal'me 

Pa-pyr'i-us 

Pa'vor 

CEn'o-e 

O-ne'si-us 

*0-rig'e-nea 

Ox-id'a-tes 

Pal-mi  'aos 

Par-a-bvs'ton 

Pax 

CE-nom'a-ua 

On-e-tor'i-dea 

O-ri'go 

Ox'i-mea 

Pal-my'ra 

*Par-a-chel-o-i'tse 

Pax'03 

CE'non 

O'ni-um 

*0-ri'ne 

Ox-i'o-na: 

*Pal'pe-tu3 

*Par-a-cli'tus,  or  Par- 

Pe'as 

CE-no'na 

*0-ni'on 

O-ri'nus 

Ox'us 

Pal-phu'ri-us 

a-cle'tus 

Pe-da'ci-a 

CE-no'ne 

*0-ni'um 

O-ri-ob'a-tea 

Ox-y'a-res 

tPal-um-bi'num 

*Pa-rac'ly-tua 

Pe-dae'us 

CE-no'pi-a 

On'o-ba 

O-ri'on 

Ox-y-ca'nua 

Pam'me-nes 

Par-a-di'sus 

Pe-da'ni 

OJ-nop'i-dea 

*On-o-clio'nu3 

O-ris'sus 

Ox-yd'ra-cffi 

Pain'mon 

Pa-ra;t'a-ca3 

Pe-da'ni-ua 

CE-no'pi-on 

On-o-mac'ri-tua 

Or-i-aul'la  Liv  i-a 

Ox'y-lus 

Pam'pa 

*Par-ae-to'ni-i 

tPed'a-sa 

t*GE-no'tri 

Oii-u-mar'chus 

O-ri'tae 

*Ox-y-ne'a 

Pam'pbi-Ius 

Par-a;-to'ni-um 

Ped'a-aus 

CE-no'tri-a 

On-o-mas-tor'i-dea 

*Orith'i-as 

*Ox-y-o'pum 

Pam'plioa 

Par'a-Ii 

Pe-di'a-di3 

CE-no'trus 

On-o-mas'tua 

O-rith-y-i'a 

Ox-yn'thea 

Pani'phy-la 

*Par-a-li-pom'- 

Pe-di-a'nua 

CE-nu'sa; 

On'o-phas,  or  On'o- 

*Or-i-thy'oa 

Ox-yp'o-rus 

Pam-phyl'i-a 

Pe'di-as 

CE'o-nus 

Phi3 

O-rit'i-as 

Ox-y-vyn-chi'tse 

*Pain-phy'lia 

Par'a-lus 

Pe'ili-us  Bla;'sus 

CEr'o-e 

On-o-san'der 

O-ri-un'dua 

Ox-y-ryn'chua 

Pan 

*Par-a-po-ta'mi-a 

Pe'do 

*CE-sy'me 

*0-nug'na-thua 
*0-nv'thes 

O-zi'nes 

Pan-a-ce'a 

Pa-ra'si-a 

Pe'dum 

CE'ta 

Or'me-nua 

Oz'o-lre,  or  Oz'o-li 

*Pan'a-cra 

Pa-ra'si-U3 

fPe'gte 

CEt'y-lus,  or  CEt'y- 

O-pa'li-a 

*Or'ine-nos 

Pa-nae'ti-us 

Pe-gas'i-des 

lum 

*0-pel'i-cus 

Or'ne-a 

Pan'a-res 

*Par'e-dri 

Peg'a-sis 

O-fel'lus 

O-phe'as 

*Or'ne-a? 

*Pa-nar'e-tua 

Pa-ren-ta'li-a 

Pea'a-sua 

O'fi 

O-phe'las 

Or'ne-us 

P. 

Pan-a-ris'te 

*Pa-ret'ro-nes 

*Pe-la'gi-u8 

Og-dol'a-pia 

O-phel'tea 

*Or-ne'u3 

Pan-ath-e-riffi'a 

Pa'ris 

Pel'a-gon 

Og-do'rus 

O-phen'sis 

Or-ni'thon 

Pan-cbce'a,  Pan-che'a, 

Pa-ris'a-des 

*Pe-lag'o-nea 

*Og'e-noa 

O'phi-a 

Or'iii-tus 

or  Pan-cha'i-a 

Pa-ris'i-i 

Pe-lar'ge                         : 

fO-glo'sa 

O-phi'a-dea 

Or-nos'pa-des 

Pa-ca-ti-a'»cs 

*Pan'che-a 

Par'i-sus 

Pe-las'gi 

Og'mi-ua 

O'phi-as 

Or-nyt'i-on 

Pac'ci-ua 

*Pan-cra'ti-um 

Pa'ri-um 

Pe-las'gi-a,  or  jPelas- 

Og'o-a 

*0-phi-o'des 

■fOr-o-an'da 

Pa'ches 

Pan'da 

*Pa'ri-us 

gj-o'tis 

*0-go'a 

*0-phi-og'e-nea 

*Or'o-ba 

Pa-clii'nus 

Pan'da-ma 

Par'ma 

Pe-las'gus 

O-gul'ni-a 

O-phi'on 

O-ro'bi-a 

*Pa-chy'nu8 

Pan-da'ri-a 

*Par'me-na3 

*Pel'a-tes 

Og'y-ges 

*0-phi'o-nea 

O-ro'bi-i 

Pa-co'ni-ua 

Pan'da-rus 

Par-men'i-dea 

*Pe-!e'ce3 

O-gyg'i-a 

O-phi-o'ne-us 

*Or'o-bis 

Pac'o-rus 

tPan-da-ta'ri-a 

Par-me'ni-o 

*Pe-len'do-nea 

*0-gyg'i-dffl 
Og'y-ris 

tO'phia 

O-ro'des 

*Pac'ti-a 

Pan'da-tea 

*Pai'ine-no 

Pt'l-i'-'hro'm-i 

*Oph-i-te'a 

O-roe'tes 

Pac-to'lus 

fPan-de'mi-a 
Pan-de'mua 

*Par-na'su3 

*Pe-let'ro-ne« 

O-ic'le-ua 

*0-phi'tes 

O-rom'e-don 

Pac'ty-as 

Par-nas'su3 

Pe'le-us 

O-il'e-ua 

♦O-phi-u'chua 
O'plii-us 

O-ron'tas 

Pac'ty-es 

fPan-di'a 

Pai'nes 

Pe-li'a-des 

O-i-li'dea 

O-ron'tea 

Pa-cu'vi-ua 

*Pan-di'on 

Par-nes'sus 

Pe'li-as 

Ol'a-ne 

O-phi-u'sa 

*Or-on-te'ua 

Pa-da; 'i 

*Pan-di'd-nia 

Par'ni 

Pe-li'des 

O-la'nua 

*0-phlo'nes 

Or-o-pher'nea 

*Pa-de'i 

*Pan-do-chi'um 

Pa'ron 

Pe-ligni 

Ol'ba,  or  Ofbus 

*Oph-ry-ne'um 

O-ro'pua 

Pad'u-a 

Pan-do' ra 

*Par-o-pam'i-s 

Pe-lig'nua 

*01-be'lus 

Op'i-ci 

*Or'o-sa 

Pa'dus 

Pan-do'si-a 

Par-o-re'i-a 

Pel-i-nsB'um 

Ol'bi-a 

O-pig'e-na 

O-ro'si-us 

Pa-du'sa 

Pan'dro-sos 

Pa'ros 

Pcl-i-nss'ua 

Ol'bi-us 

O-pil'i-tfs 

*0-ios'pe-da 

Fa; 'an 

*Pa'ne-aa 

Par-rlia'si-a 

Pe'li-on 
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Pe'li-um 

Per-ran'thea 

*Phan'o-tis 

Phil-e-tffi'rua 

PhcE-nic'i-a 

Pi'e-his 

Plei'a-des,  or  Ple-i'a- 

Fel'la 

Per-rhas'bi-a 

Phan-ta'si-a 

Phi-le'taa 

*Phre-ni'cea 

Pi'o-ra 

Pel-la'nte 

Per'sa,  or  Per-se'ia 

Phu'nus 

Phi-le'ti-us 

PhoB-nic'e-us 

Pi-e'ri-a 

*Ple'i-as 

Pel-le'ne 

Pha'on 

Phil'i-daa 

Phcc-nic'i-dea 

Pi-er'i-des 

Plci'o-ne 

*Pel'u-pe 

Pur-sas'us 

Pha'ra 

Phil'i-des 

Phce-ni'cua 

Pi'e-ris 

Pkin-inyr'i-um 

Pel-o-pe'a,  or  Pel-o- 

Per-se'e 

Pha-rac'i-dea 

Plii-lin'na 

Phri'ii  -i-cu'aa 

Pi'e-rus 

Pltin'ne-us 

Per-seph'o-ne 

Pha'ras,  or  Phe'rE 

Phi-li'nua 

Phce-nis'aa 

Pi'e-taa 

tPlcu-mo'si-1 
Plen-ra'tua 

Pr!-o-pe'i-a 

Per-scip'o-lis 

*Pliar'a-o 

Plii-Iip'pe-i 

PlicB'nix 

Pi'gres 

*Prl-o-pe'ua 

Per'ses 

Pha-ras'ma-nea 

*Pliil-ip-pe'ua 
Phi-lip'pi 

*Phos'te-um 

*Pi-la'tus 

Plen'ron 

Pe-Iop'i-daa 

Per'se-ua 

Pha'rax 

Phol'o-e 

*Pi-le'sU3 

Plex-au're 

*Pe-lo'pi-us 

Per'si-a 

*Phar-be'Ius 

Phi-lip'pi-dea 

Pho'Ius 

*Pi-lo'rus 

Plex-ip'pus 

Pel-o-pon-ne'sua 

*Phar-ce'don 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lia 

*Pho-mo'this 

Pi-lnm'nus 

Plin'i-ua 

Pe'lops 

Per'si-ua  Flac'cua 

Pha'ris 

Phi-lip'  pus 

Plior'bas 

Piin'pla 

Plin-thi'ne 

Pe'Jor 

Pi-r'ti-nax 

*Pha'ri-ua 

Phi-lis'cus 

Phor'cus,  or  Plior'cys 

*Pim-ple'a 

*Plin'thi-ne 

Pe-lo'ri-a 

Pe-ru'ai-a 

Phar-me-cu'aa 

*Phil-ia-ti'des 

*Phor-cy'nis 

Pini-pl.-'i-dea,  or 

Plis-tar'chua 

Pc-lo'iuni,  or  Pe-lo'- 

*Per-u-si'nua 

Phar-na-ba'zus 

*Phi-lis'ti-o 

Phor'mi-o 

fPini-ple'a-des 

Plis'tha-nna 

Pes-cen'ni-us 

Phai-na'ce 

Phi-lis'tiron 

Phor'mis 

Pim-]>ra'na 

Plis'the-nea 

Pe-lu'si-um 

Pes-si'nus 

Pbar-na'ce-a 

Phi-ljs'tua 

Pho-ro'ne-ua 

Pin'a-re 

Plis-ti'nua 

Pe-na'tea 

*Pet'a-le 

Pliar-na'ces 

Phil'lo 

♦Phor-o-ne'ua,  adj. 

Pi-na'ri-us 

Plisto'a-nax,  or  Plia- 

Pcn-da'li-um 

Pe-ta'li-a 

*Phar-na'ci-a 

Phi'lo 

*Pluir-o-ni'd» 

*Pin'a-ms 

to'nax 

Pe-ne'i-a,  or  Pe'ne-is 

Pct'a-lus 

Plmi-na-pa'tes 

fPhil-o-bce-o'tus 

Pho-ro'nis 

Pin'da-rua 

Plis-to-ni'oea 

Pe-ne'is,  [Schiller  and 

Pe-te'li-a 

Phar-nns'pes 

Phi-locli'o-rus 

Pho-ro'ni-um 

Pin'da-aua 

*Pli"-to-ni'cus 

Fuccwlati.] 

Prt-e-li'nus 

Pliar'nus 

Phil'o-clea 

*l'!io>'pho-ru3 

Pin  de-nis'sus 

Plo'tBi 

*Pe-ne'i-us 

*Pe'te-on 

Pha'roa 

Phi-loc'ra-tea 

Pho-ti'nua 

Pin'dus 

*Plu-the'a 

*Pe-ne'le-us 

Pe'te-ua 

Phar-sa'li-a 

Phil-oc-te'tea 

Pbo'ti-ua 

fPin'gua 

Plo-ti'na 

Pe-ne'li-ns 

Pe-til'i-a 

*Phar-sa'lus 

Phil-o-cy'prua 

Phox'us 

Pin'na 

Plot-i-nop'o-lis 

Pe-nel'o-pe 

Pe-tii'i-i 

Phar'te 

Phil-o-da-me'a 

Plna-a'tea 

Pin'tlii-as 

Plo-ti'nns 

Pe'ne-us,  or  Pe-ne'ua 

Pe-til'i-us 

Plia'rus 

Phil-o-de'mua 

Phra-at'i-cea 

tPi'o-ne 

Plo'ti-us 

Pen'i-das 

Pet-o-si'ris 

Pha-ru'si-i,  or  Phau- 

Phi-lod'i-ce 

Pbra-da'tes 

Pi-o'ni-a 

Pln-tar'chus 

Pcti-tap'o-lis 

Pe'tra 

♦Phil-o-du'lua 

tPhra-L'iui'dS! 

*Pi'o-ni3 

Plu'ti-a 

*Pen-tap'y-lon 

Pe-tra'a 

Pbar'y-bus 

Phil-o-la'ua 

Pbrahh'tes 

Pi-rae'us,  or  Pi-ra'e- 

Plu'to 

*Pen-ta'tliliim 

Pe-tre-i'us 

Pha-rvc'a-don 

Plii-lol'o-gua 

Phra  nic'a-tes 

us 

Plii-to'ni-um 

*Pen-te-dac'ty-lon 

Pe-tri'num 

Phar'y-ge 

I'lii-lmii'a-che 

Phra-or'tes 

Pi-re'ne 

Plu'tus 

*Pen'te-Ie~ 

Pe-tro'ni-a 

*Phas-a-e'lia 

Plii-ldiii'bro-tiia 

Phras'i-clea 

*Pi-ri'cua 

Plu'vi-us 

fPon-tel'i-cus 
Pen-the-si-le'a 

Pe-tro'ni-us 

Pha-se'lia 

Phil-o-me'di-a 

Phras'i-mus 

Pi-rith'o-us 

Plyn-te'ri-a 

Pet'ti-us 

Pha-si-a'na 

Phil-o-me'dns 

Phra'si-iis 

*Pi-ro'raia 

*Pncb'e-bia 

Pen'the-us 

Peu'ce 

Pha'si-as 

Pliil-o-me'la 

Plnat-a-pher'nea 

Pi'rus 

Pnig'e-us 

*Pen-thi'dea 

*Peu-ced'a-nos 

Pha'aia 

Phil-o-me'Iua 

*Phre-ge'ua 

fPi-rus'ta; 

fPnyx 

Pen'thi-lua 

Peu-ces'tea 

Phas'aus 

*l'liil-o-ine'tor 

Pliri-a-pa'ti-us 

Pi'sa 

Po-blic'i-us 

Pen'tliy-lus 

Peu-ce'ti-a 

Phau'da 

*Pliil-u-mu'sua 

*Pliric'i-on 

Pi'sae 

*Pod-a-le'a 

Pep-a-re'thos 

*Peu-ce'ti-i 

Phav-o-ri'nus 

Phi'lon 

Phrix'us 

Pi-sa5'us 

Pod-a-lir'i-us 

Pe-phre'do 

Peu-ci'ni 

Pha-yl'lus 

Plii-lon'i-dea 

Phron'i-ma 

Pi-san'der 

Po-dar'ce 

Pe-ne'a 

Peu-co-la'us 

Phe'a,  or  Phe'i-a 

Phil'o-nia 

Phron'tia 

*Pi-sa'nus 

Po-dar'ces 

PiT-a-sip'pua 

Pex-o-do'rus 

Phe-ca'dura 

Phi-Ion 'o-e 

*Pliru-gun-di'o-nes 

Pi-sa'les,  or  Pi-sai'i 

Po-da'res 

*Per'a-tua 

Phffi'a 

*Phe-ge'a 

Phi-Ion'o-me 

Phru'ri 

Pi-sau'rus 

Po-dar'ge 

Per-co'pe 

*Phse-a'ce3 

Phe'ge-us,  or  PUIe'ge- 

Phi-lnn'o-mua 

Pliry'geg 
Phryg'i-a 

Pi-se'nor 

Po-dav'gua 

*P«r-co'si-a 

Plias-a'ci-a 

Pliil'o-nua 

Pis'e-us 

Poj'as 

Per-co'si-ua 

Phse'ax 

Pliel'li-a 

Phi-lop'a-tor 

*Phryg'i-ua 

Poec'i-le 

Per-co'te 

Phsd'i-mus 

Phel'lo-e 

tPlii  ln'phi-on 

Phry'ne 

*Pis'i-ite 

*Poem'e-ni3 

Per-dic'cas 

PhaB'don 

Phel'lua 

Phil'o-phroti 

Phryn'i-cua 

Pi-sid'i-a 

Pce'ni 

Per'dix 

Phie'dra 

*Phe'rai-83 

Pliil ■(!  |.te'men 

Pliry'nia 

Pi-sid'i-ce 

*Pten'i-cua 

Pe-ren'na 

Phae'dri-a 

Phe'mi-us 

*Phi-lop'o-nua 

Phry'no 

Pi'sis 

Pce'on 

Pe-ren'nis 

Phaj'drus 

Phe-mon'o-e 

*Phil-o-ro'mua 

*P)uyx'e-ua 

Pis-is-trat'i-das 

Pce-o'ni-a 

Pe're-us,  or  Pe'reua 

Phasd'y-ma 

*Phen-e-be'thia 

*Phil-o-steph'a-nus 

Phryx'ua 

Pis-is-trat'i-dea 

Pce'us 

Per'ga 

Phffi-mon'o-e 

Plie-ne'um 

Phi-los'tra-tua 

Phthi'a 

Pi-sis'tra-tus 

Po'gon 

*Per-ga'me-us 

*  Pha--nag'o-re 

Plie-ne'us,  (a  man) 

Phi-lo'tas 

Plithi-o'tia 

Pi'so,  f*Pi-so'nes,  pi.] 

Po'la 

Per'ga-mus 

*Pha:-nar'e-te 

*Phe'ne-us,  (a  lake) 

Phi-lot'e-ra 

Pl.y'a 

Pi-so'nia 

Pol-e-mo-cra'ti-a 

*Per'ga-se 

Phaen-a-re'te 

Phe'ra 

*Phi-lo'the-a 

*Phy-a'cea 

Pis'si-rus 

Pol'e-mon 

Per'ge 

Phas'ni-aa 

Phe-rae'ua 

*l']iil-u-tlie'i-u3 

Phy'cus 

Pis'tor 

Po-le'nor 

Per'gus 

Pham'na 

Plie-rau'les 

*Phil-o-ti'mua 

*Phyg'e-la 

Pi'sus 

Po'li-as 

Pe-ri-an'der 

Pbten'nia 

Pbe-re'clus 

Phi-lo'tia 

Phyl'a-ce 

Pi-suth'ncs 

fPo-Ii-ei'a 

Pc-ri-ar'chus 

*Pluen-o-me'ris 

Phr-rec'ra-tea 

Phi-lox'e-nua 

*Piiyl-a-ce'U3 

Pit'a-ne 

*Po-!i-e'ura 

Pei-i-bce'a 

Pliif-nc'o-mes 

*Pher-e-cy'a-da3 

Pbi-lyl'li-ua 

Phyl'a-cua 

*Pi-t]ie'con  Col'pos 

*Po'li-eus 

*Pe-rib'o-Ius 

Plwea'a-na 

Pher-e-cy'dea 

Phil'y-ra 

Pby-lar'chus 

Pith-f-cu'sa 

Po-li-or-ce'tes 

Per-i-bo'mi-us 

Phies'tum 

Plxr-en-da'tes 

Phil'y-res 

Pliy'laa 

*Pitli-c-cu'sa; 

Po-lis'ma 

Per'i-cles 

*Pha'e-thon 

Pher-e-ni'ce 

Phi-lyr'i-des 

Phy'le 

Pith'e-ua 

Po-lis'tra-tua 

Pei-i-clvm'e-nus 

*Pha-e-thon-le'us 

tPho-rcph'a-te 

*Plii-ne'um 

Phyl'e-ia 

Pi'tho 

*Pol-i-te'a 

Pe-rid'i-a 

*Pha-e-thon'ti-us 

Phe'res 

Phin'e-us,    Plii-ne'- 

Phy-le'us 

Pith-o-la'us 

Po-li'tea 

*Per-i-di'a 

Pha'e-ton 

Phe-re'ti-as 

us,    adj. 

*Phy-li'dea 

Pi-tho'le-on 

Pol-i-to'ri-um 

Pe-ri-e-ge'tes 

Pl>a-e-ton-ti'a-des 

Pher-e-ti'ma 

*Phi-ni'des 

Phyl'i-ra 

Pi'thun 

Pol-Ifin'ti-a 

Pe-ri-e'res 

Pha-e-tu'sa 

Phcr'i-num 

Pbin'ta 

Phyl'Ia 

Pi'thys 

Pol-lin'e-a 

Pe-rig'e-nea 

Phaj'us 

tPlie-ri'num 

Pliin'ti-a 

Pliyl-la'li-a 

Pit'ta-cua 

Pol'li-o 

Pe-rig'o-ne 

Pha-ge'si-a 

Phe'ron 

Phin'ti-aa 

Pliyl-le'i-ua 

Pit'the-a 

Pul'iis 

Per-i-Ia'us 

*Pha'i-nus 

Phi'a-le 

Phla 

Pbyl'lia 

Pit-the'is 

Pol  li-us  Fe'lU 

Per-i-le'us 

H'hal-a-cri'ne 

Phi-a'Ii-a,  or  Pbi-ga'- 

Phleg'e-laa 

Phyl'li-us 

Pit-the'ua 

Tol-lii'ti-a 

Pe-ril'la 

Pha'Iai 

Phleg'e-thon 

Phle'gi-as 

Phyl-lod'o-CO 

Pol'lux 

*\\-  ril'li-ua 

Pha-lffi'cua 

Phi'a-lus 

Phyl'loa 

fPol'tia 

Pe-ril'lus 

Pha-lic'si-a 

*Phi-cc'on 

Phle'gon 

Phyl'lua 

Pit-y-aj'a 

Po'lus 

Per-i-me'de 

Pha-lan'thus 

Phic'o-rea 

Phle'gra 

I'liy-rom'a-chua 

Po-lus'ca 

Per-i-mo'Ia 

*Pha-la'ra 

Pliid'i-aa 

Phle'gy-a,  Phlc'gy-a; 

Phys-cel'la 

Pit-y-o-nc'sus 

Po-ly-a'-mon'i-dea 

*Per-i-me'le 

Phal'a-ris 

Phid'i-le 

Phle'gy-aa 

Phys'co-a 

fPit'y-us 

Po-ly-ffi'nus 

*Per-i-mel'i-des 

Phal'a-rua 

Pln-ilip'pi-des 

Phli'aa 

Pit-y-u'sa 

*Po-ly-a-ra'tua 

Pc-rin'tlms 

*Pha-la'rua 

Fhi-dit'i-a 

Phli-a'ai-a 

Phys'coa 

Pla-cen'ti-a 

Po-ly-ar'chus 

Per-i-iia-tet'i-ci 

Plml'ci-don 

*Phi-do'las 

Phli'us 

Phys'cua 

Pla-ciil-c-i-a'nua 

*Pol-y-be'tea 

*Pe-rip'a-tus 

Pha'le-aa 

Phi'don 

Plite'iia 

'Pliys-i-og-no'mon 

Pla-cid'i-a 

Po-lvb'i-clas 

Pha-le're-us 

Phid'y-le 

♦Phlo'gi-us 

Pho-be'tor 

Phy-tal'i-des 

Pla-cid'i-us 

Po-lyb'i-ns,  or  Pol'y- 

Per'i-pbas 

Pha-le'ri-a 

*Phig-a-le'a 

Phyt'a-lua 

P!a-na'si-a 

bua 

Pe-riph'a-tna 

Pha-le'ris 

Phi-ga'le-i 

fPho'boa 

*Piiy-te'um 

Plan-ci'na 

Pol-y-bre'a 

Per-i-phe'mus 

Plia-le'ron,  or  Phal'e- 

Phi'la 

Pho-caj'a    < 

Phy'ton 

Plan'cus 

Pot-y-b(B'tea 

*Per-i-phe'tes 

rum 

Pbil-a-dol'phi-a 

*Pho-ca'i-cus 

Phyx'i-um 

Pla-ia-'a 

Pol-y-bo'tea 

Per-i-pho-ie'taa 

Pha-le'rua 

*Pliil-a-del-phi'a 

*Phoc'a-ia 

Pi'a,  or  Pi-a'li-a 

Pla-tm'a; 

Pr-ris'a-des 

Pha'li-as 

Plnl-a-ikl'plius 

Pho-ci'n'aea.  and 

Pi'a-sua 

*Plat'a-ge 

*Pol'y-bus 

*Pe-ris'te-re 

Phal'li-ca 

Phi'la; 

Phoc'i-ci 

Pi-ce'ni 

*l'lat-a-ino'dea 

Pol-ynn'on 

Pe-ris'the-nes 

*Pha-lo're 

Phi-lE'ni 

Plio-cil'i-dea 

Pi-cen'ti-a 

Pla-ta'ni-us 

Pol-y-car'pua 

Pha-lys'i-ns 

Phi-ls'us 

Pho'ci-on 

Pic-en-ti'ni 

*Plat'a-nua 

Pol-y-cas'te 

*Pe-ris'ty-lum 

*Pliiun-e-no'phis 

*Phi-la'mon 

Pho'cia 

Pi-ce'num 

*Pla-te'a 

Po-lych'a-iea 

Pe-rit'a-nus 

*Pha-ha'ces 

Phi-lam'mon 

Pho'cua 

Fi'cra 

*PJa-tc'a; 

Pol-y-cle  a 

Per'i-tas 

Pha-naj'ua 

Plii-lar'clms 

Pho-cyl'i-dea 

Pic'tic,  or  Pic'ti 

Pla'to 

Pol'y-clea 

Per-i-to'ni-um 

*Pha-nag'o-ra 

*Phi-lar'e-tua 

PlicB'be 

Pic-ta'vi,  or  Pic'to-nes 

Pol-y-cle'tua 

Fer-mes'sus 

Phan-a-rai'a 

M'hi-lar'gy-ms 

fPhcB-be'um 

Pic-ta'vi-um 

Plau'ti-a(Lex) 

Po-lvc'ra  tes 

Pe'ro,  or  fPe-ro'ne 

Pha'naa 

*Pliil'e-ai 

*Pliaj-be'ua 

*Pic'to-nes 

Plau-ti-a'nua 

Pol-y-cro'ta,  or Pol-y- 

Per'o-e 

*Pha-na'tea 

Phi-le'mon 

Pboeb'i-daa 

Pic'tor 

Plau-til'Ia 

Per'o-la 

Pha'nea 

Phi-le'ne 

PhcE-big'a-na 

Pi'cua 

Plau'ti-ua 

P;>-lyc'ri-tU9 

Per"'.ore"n 

*Pha'ni-um 

Phi-le'ria 

Plice'bua 

Pi-do'rna 

Plau'tua 

Po-lyc'tor 

Phan'o-clea 

Phil'e-roa 

PhoB'moa 

Pid'v-tea 

fPla'via 

Pol-y-da^'mon 

Per-pho-re'tua 

Phan-o-de'mua 

Phi-le'si-ua 

Plioe-ni'ce,  or 

*Pi-dy'tea 

*Pleb-ia^i'tum 

Po-lyd  '.viiias 

PRONUNCIATION  OF   GREEK   AND 

LATIN   PROPER 

NAMES. 

Pol-y-dam'na 

Po'si-o 

Pron'o-e 

Py-le'ne 

Quin-til'Ia 

Rho'de 

Sa-bi'na 

Pol-y-dec'tes 

tPos  si-do'ni-um 

Pion'o-mua 

Pyl'e-ua 
*Py]'i-U3 
Pyl'le-on 

Quin-til'Iua 

Rho'di-a 

Sa-bi'ni 

Pul-y-deu-ce'a 

Pos-thu'mi-a 

Pron'o-ua 

Quin'ti-us 

*Rho'di-i 

Sa-bin-i-a'nua 

Pol-y-do'ra 

Pos-tbu'mi-us 

Pron'u-ba  i 

Ciuin'tua,  or  Quinc'ti- 

Rhod-o-gy'ne,  or 

Sa-bi'nu9  Au'lus 

Pol-y-do'rus 

*Pogt'hu-mua 

Pro-per'ti-ug 

Py'lo 

Rhod-o'-gu'ne 

*Sa-bi'ra 

Pol-y-gi'ton 

Pos-tu'mi-ua 

*Pro-phe'ta 

Py'los 

Uuin'tua  Cur'ti-ua 

Rliod'o-pe,  or  Rho- 

Sa'big 

Po-lyg'i-ug 

Post-ver'ta 

Pro-poBt'i-dea 

Py'lus 

Quir-i-na'li-a 

do'pia 

*Sa-bo'ci 

Pol-yg-no'tus 

Po-tam'i-dea 

Pro-pon'tia 

*Pym'a-tua 
Py'ra 

Quir-i-na'lia 

Rho'dus 

*Sa-bo'tha 

Pu-lyg'o-nua 

Pot'a-mon 

Prop-y-Ie'a 

Qui-ri'nua 

Rhoe'bus 

Sab'ra-cae 

Po-ly-hym'ni-a,  or  Po- 

*Pot'a-mu3 

Pros-chys'ti-ua 

Py-rac'mon 

aui-ri'tes 

Rhoe'cua 

Sab'ra-ta 

Po-thi'nua 

*Pros-e-le'ni 

Py-rac'mos 

Rh{E-te'um 

Sa-bri'na 

Po-Iy-id'i-us                 , 
*Po-ly-i'dus 

Po'thog 

*Pro-sel'y-tug 

Py-rach'meg 

Rhce'tiia 

Sab'u-ra 

Pot-i-dai'a 

Pro-ser'pi-na 
*Pro-so'pia 

*Py-rae'eus,  or  Py-ra'- 

*Rhom-bi'te3 

Sab-u-ra'nu9 

Pol-y-la'us 

Po-ti'na 

ua 

E. 

Rho-sa'cea 

Sa'bua 

Pu-lym'e-nea 

Po-tit'i-ug 

fProg-o-pi'tea 

*Py-ram'i-des 

Rho'sua 

Sac'a-dag 

Po!-y-me'de 

*Pot-ni'a-deg 

Pros-o-pi'tia 

Pyr'a-mua 

Rhox-a'na,  or  Rox-a'- 

Sa'cas 

Po-Iyin'e-don 

Pot'ni-ffi 

Pro-sym'na 

*Pyr'a-sug 

*Sac-a-pe'ne 

Pol-y-me'la 

Prac'ti-um 

Pro-tag'o-raa 

*Py-ie'i-cU3 

Ra-bir'i-d» 

RIiQx-a'ni 

Sa'cer 

Pol-ym-neg'tes 

Prse'ci-a 

Prot-a-gor'i-dea 

Pyr-e-naj'i 

Ra-cil'i-a 

Rlm-te'ni,  and  Ru- 

*Sach-a-li'ta 

Pnl-vm-iies'tor 

Pra-nes'te 

Pro'te-i  Co-lum'na? 

Pyr-e-nas'ua 

Rte-aa'ces 

tbe'ni 

Sach^a-li'teg 

Pol-y-ni'ces 

*Pran-ea-ti'ni 

Pro-tea-i-la'ua 

Py-re'ne 

Ra-mi'sea 

Rbyn'da-cug 

Sa-cra'ni 

Po-lyn'o-e 

Pras'sos 

Pro'te-ug 

*Py-re'tua 

Ram'nea 

Rliyn'thon 

Sa-cra'tor 

Pol'y-nus 

Prses'ti 

Pro'the-ua 

*Pyr'e-tug 

Ran'da 

Rliy'pa; 

Sa-crat'i-vir 

Pol-y-pe'mnn 

Pra'tor 

Proth-o-e'nor 

Pyr'gi 

*Ra-pha'ne-ae 

*Rhyt'i-tis 

*Sac'rn-ne 

Pol-y-per'chon 

Piffi-to'ri-ug 

Proth'o-us 

Pyr'gi-on 

Ra'po 

*Ric'i-mer 

Sad'a-lea 

Pol-y-phe'mus 

Pra-tu'ti-um 

Pio'to 

Pyr'go 

Ra-Bcip'o-Iis 

*Rin-gi-be'ri 

Sa'dua 

Pnl-y-phon'tes 

*Pram'ni-um,  or 

Prot-o-ge-ne'a 

Pyr-got'e-leg 

*Ra-tu'me-na 

Ri-phae'i 

Sa-dy-a'tes 

Pol'y-phron 

Pram-ni'um,  adj 

Pro-tog'e-nea 

Pyr'gua 

Rau-ra'ci,  or  Rau-ri'ci 

Ri-phe'ua 

♦Sa'si-i-nie'rus 

Pol-y-poe'tes 

tPra'si-i 

Prot-o-ge-ni'a 

Py-rip'po 

Ra-ven'na 

*Riq-ue-be'lu3 

*Sa3t'a-bea 

*Pol'y-ren 

*Pras'i-nus 

Prot-o-me-di'a 

Py'ro 

*Rav-en-na'tea 

*Rix'a-ma3 

fSag-a-Ias'sua 

*Pol-y-stepb'a-nua 

Prat'i-naa 

Piot-o-me-du'aa 

fPyr'o-des 

Rav'o-la 

Rix-ani'a-rce 

Sag'a-na 

Pu-lys'tra-tug 

Prax-ag'o-raa 

*Pro-tot'y-pon 

*Pyr'o-eis 

Re-a'te 

Ru-bi'go,  or  Ru-bi'go 

Sag'a-ria 

Pol-v-tpch'nus 

Prax'i-ag 

*Prot-ry-ge'a 

*Pyr-o-ge'ri 

Re-dic'u-lus 

Rod-e-ii'cua 

*Po-ly'teg 

*Prax-i-bu'lus 

Prox'e-nus 

Pyr'o-ia 

Red'o-nes 

Ro'ma 

Sa-gun'tum,  or  Sa 

Pol-y-ti-me'tug 

Prax-id'a-maa 

Piu-den'ti-ua 

Py-ro'ni-a 

Re-gil'te 

Ro-ma'ni 

gun'tua 

*Poi-y-ti'mu"g 

Prax-id'i-ce 

Prum'ni-dea 

*Py-ro-phleg'e-tbon 

IU-  -^il-li-a'nug 

Ro-ma'nus 

-■ '.-":i^-UIl-ti'nUB 

Po-lyt'i-on 

Prax'i-la 

Pru'sa 

Pyr'rha 

Re-gil'lag 

Ro-mil'i-ua 

Sa'is 

Po-lyt'ro-pua 

Piax-iph'a-nes 

Piu-sse'ug 

Pyr'rhi-aa 

*lte-gi'na 

Rom'u-la 

*Sa-i'ta3 

Po-lyx'e-na 

Piax'ia 

Pru'si-aa 

Pyr'rhi-ca 

tRe-gi'num 

Ro-mu'li-das 

Sa'la 

Po-lyx'e-nua 

Prax-it'e-les 

*Prym-ne'si-a 

Pyr'rhi-cu3 

Reg'u-lua 
Re'mi 

Rom'u-lua 

*Sa-la'ci-a 

Po-lyx'o 

Prax-ith'e-a 

Prym'no 

Pyr'rhi-das 

Ro'mus 

Sal'a-con 

Pol-y-ze'his 

fPir'li-ug 

Pryt'a-nea 

Pyr'rho 

Rem'u-Ius 

Ros'ci-ua 

*Sal-a-gi'sa 

Pom-ax-ce'threg 

*Pres-byt-e-ri'um, 

Pryt-a-ne'um 

Pyr'rhus 

Re  mu'ri-a 

Ro-sil'Ia-nug 

Sal-a-min'i-a 

Po-me'ti-a,  or  Po-me'- 

(domicile  for  priest) 

Pryt'a-nia 

*Pyr'ri-cha 

Re'mus 

Ro'si-us 

Sal'a-mis 

ti-i 

*Preg-by-te'ri-um, 

Psam'a-the 

Pys'te 
*Py-tha5n'e-tua 

Re'aua 

Ro-tom'a-gU3 

Sal-a  mi'na 

Pom-e-ti'na 

(sacerdotal  order) 

Psam'a-thoa 

tRe-ti'na 

Rox-a'na 

tSa-lam'ti-ca 

Pre-u'ge-nea 

Psam-me-ni'tua 

Py-thag'o-raa 
*Pyth-a-go-re'i 

Re-u-dig'ni 

Rox-o-Ia'ni 

Sa-la'pi-a,  or  Sa-la'- 

Pom-pe'i-a 

Prex-as'pea 

Psam-iiK  t'i-chua 

fRha 

Ru-bel'li-ua 

pi-ae 

Pom-pe-i-a'nug 

Pri-am'i-des 

Psam'mia 

*Py-than'ge-lu3 

*Rliab-du'chi 

Ru'bi 

Sal'a-ra 

Pom-pe'i-i,  or  Pom- 

Pri'a-mus 

Psa'phia 

Pytb-a-ra'tua 

*Rha-ce'lus 

Ru'bi-con 

fSa-lar'i-ca 

pe'i-um 

Pri-a'pus 

Psa'pho 

Pyth'e-aa 

Rha'ci-a 

Ru-bi-e'nu3  Lap'pa 

Sa-las'ci 

Pom-pe-i-op'o-li9 

Pri-e'ne 

*Pse-bo'a 

Py'thea 

Rha'ci-ua 

Ru-bi'go 

Sa-le'i-us 

Pri'ma 

Pse'caa 

Pyth'e-ua 

*Rha-co'tea 

Rn'bra  Sax'a 

Sa-le'ni 

Pom'pe-lon,  or  Pom- 

'Tiiui-i-pi'Iua 

*Pse-ne'rua 

Pyth'i-a 

Rha-co'tis 

*Ru-bre'nus 

Sal-en-ti'ni 

pe-lo'na 

*Pii'o-la 

*P><u-do-ce'lis 

Pyth'i-aa 

Rimd-a-man'thua 

Ru'bii-U9 

Sa-ler'num 

Pom-pil'i-a 

Pri'on 

*Pseu-do-man-ti'a 

Pytb'i-on 

Rhad-a-mis'tU3 

Ru'di-a; 

Sal-ga'ne-us,  or  Sal- 

Pom-pil'i-us  Nu'ma 

*Pri-o-no'tua 

*P.-('ii-doa'to-ma 

-'Pvtli  i-o-ni'ce 

*Rhad'i-ne 

Ru'fa; 

ga'ne-a 

Pom-pi'lus 

'  Pris-ci-a'nug 

*Psit'ta-ce 

*P'yth-i-o-ni'ce3 

Rba'di-us 

Ruf-fi'nug 

tSa'li-a 

Pnin-pis'cus 

Pris-cil'la 

*Psit'ta-cua 

Py'tb'i-um 

*Rhffis'e-na 

Rllf'f.l3 

*Sa-!i-a'ri3 

Pom-po'ni-a 

Pris'eua 

Pso'phis 

Pyth'i-us 

Rhaj'te-um 

Ru-fil'lug 

Sa'Ii-i 

Pom-po'ni-ug 

Pris'tia 

Psy'che 

Py'tbo 

Rhaj'ti,  or  Rffi'ti 

Ru-H'nug 

Sal-i-na'tor 

Pom-po-si-a'nua 

Pri-ver'num 

*Psy-cho-man-te'um 

Pv-ihuch'a-ria 

Rhffi'ti-a 

*Ru'fi-ua 

Sa'li-us 

Pomp-ti'na 

Pri-ver'nua 

Pay'chrua 

Pvth'o-clca 

*Rlia-ge'a 

Ru'fua 

Sal-lus'ti-ua 

Pcmip-ti'ne 

Pro'ba 

Psyl'li 

*Pyth-o-de'lus 

*Rha-me'lu9 

Ru'gi-i 

Sal'ma-cia 

Pomp-ti'nua 

Pro'bus,  M. 

*Psyt-ta-li'a 

Pyth-o-do'rua 

Rham-nen'aea 

*Ru'mi-na 

Sal-mo'ne 

Pom'pua 

Pro'caa 

*Pte'le-oa 

Pyth-o-la'ua  . 

Rham'nes 

Ru'mi-nua 

Sal-mn'ne-us 

Pon'ti-a 

Procb'o-rag 

Pte'le-um 

Py'tbon 
*Py-tho'nes 

Rhain-si-ni'tua 

Run-ci'na 

*Sal-nio'ni3 

Pon'ti-cum  Ma're 

Prucb'y-ta 

*Pter'e-!ag 

Rham'nus 

Ru-pil'i-ua 

Sal'mug 

Pon'ti-cug 

Pro-cil'i-us 

Pter-e-la'ua 

Pyth-o-ni'ce 

*Rliam-nu'ai-a 

*Rus'ci-no 

^al-my-dea'aua 

Pon-ti'na 

Pro-cil'Ia 

Pte'ri-a 

*Py-thon'i-ci 

Rha'nis 

Rus'ci-ua 

Sa'lo 

Pon-ti'nug 

Pro-cil'lua 

*Pte'ri-on 

*Pyth-o-ni'cus 

*Rha-phe'a 

Rus-co'ni-a 

Sa-lo'me 

Pon'ti-ug 

Pro'cle-a 

*Pto-chi'um 

Pyth-o-nia'sa 

*Rhap-so'di 

Ru-sel'ls 

*Sal'o-mon 

*P  m-to-po-ri'a 

Pro'clea 

Ptol-e-der'raa 

Pyt'na 

•*Rlia'ri-us 

Ras'pi-na 

Pon'tus 

Pro-cli'dffl 

I't<>l-e-inre'um 

Pyt'ta-lus 

Rha'roa 

Rus'ti-cua 

Sa-lo'na.    or    Sa-lc- 

Pon'tus  Eu-xi'nua 

Proc'ne 

Ptol-e-ms'ua 

*Pyx-ag'a-tbua 

*Rhas-cu'po-lia 

Ru-te'ni 

nae 

Po-pil'i-us  Lae'nag 

Proc-on-ne'aua 

Ptol-e-ma'is 

Itha^-cii'po-ria 

*R»-lhe'ni 

*Sal-o-ne'a 

Po-p'lic'o-la 

Pro-co'pi-ua 

Ptol'y-cus 

*Rha-to'us 

Ru'ti-la 

Sal-o-ni'na 

P.ip-pa'a  Sa-bi'na 

Pro'crig 

Pto'ua 

Rhe'a 

R»'ti-lu9 

Sal-o-ni'nu3 

Pop-pm'ug 

Pro-crug'tea 

Pub-lic'i-a  (Lex) 

Q. 

Rbe'baa,  or  Rhe'bua 

Ru-tiPi-us  Ru'fua 

Sa-lo'ni-us 

Pip-ti-lo'ni-a 

Proc'u-la 

Pub-lic'i-ua 

Rbed'o-nea 

Ru'tu-ba 

*Sal-pi'nag 

Proc-u-le'i-us 

Pub-lic'o-la 

Rhe'gi-um 

Ru'tu-bua 

SaPpig 

Por'ci-a 

*Proc-u-li'na 

Pub'li-us 

Rlie-gus'ci 

Ru'tu-li 

*Sal-tu-a'res 

Por'ci-us 

Proc'u-lua 

*Pu-di'ca 

Qua-der'na 

Rhe'mi 

Ru'tu-pa; 

Sal'vi-an 

*Por-do-se-le'ne 

Pro'cy-on 

Pul-clie'ri-a 

Una'di 

Rhe'ne 

Ru-tu-pi'nus 

Sal-vid-i-e'nug 

Po-red'o-rax 

Prod'i-cua 

Piil'chrum 

*Uua-dra'ta 

*Rhc-ne'a 

Sal'vi-ua 

Po-ri'na 

*Prod'ro-mua 

tPul'lua 

Qua-dra'tua 

Rhe'ni 

*Sa'ly-ea 

Por-o-se-le'ne 

*Pro'e-dri 

Pu'ni-cum  Bel'lum 

I  luail'i  i-ftons,  or 

Rbe'nua 

Por-phyr'i-on 

Pu'pi-ua 

Ciuad'ri-cepa 

Rhe-o-mi'tres 

s. 

*Sam-a-ri'a 

Por-phyr'i-ua 

■Prcet'i-deg 

Pu-pi-e'nus 

Q.ua;s-to'i-fis 

Rbe'sua 

*Sam-a-ri'ta 

*Por-phy-rog-en-ni''- 

Prce'tus 

Pup'pi-us 

Clua'ri 

Rbet'i-co 

*Sam'a-tEe 

tus 

Prog'ne 

Pu-te'o-li 

aua'ri-ua 

Rbe-tog'e-nes 

Sam-bu'loa 

Por'ri-ma 

Pro-la'ua 

Py-a-nep'si-a 

Quer'cens 

Rhe-u'nua 

Sa'ba. 

tSam'bug 
Sa'me,  or  Sa'mog 

Por-sen'na,  or  Por'ae- 

Prom'a-chua 

Pyd'na 

Uiii-e'uis 

Rhex-e'nor 

Sab'a-chua,  or  Sab'a- 

na 

Pro-inath'i-dag 

Pyg'e-la 

Quinc-ti-a'nua 

Rhex-ib'i-us 

con 

*Sa-me'ni 

Por'ti-a,  and  Por'ti-us 

Pro-ma'thi-on 

Pyg-mre'i 

Quinc-til'i-a 

Rl)i-a'nu9 

Sa'ba? 

Poit'moa 

Prom'e-don 

tPyg-mas'on 

ilMim-'ii-us,  T. 

Rhid'a-go 

tSa-ba;'i 

*Sa'mi-ua 

Por-tum-na'li-a 

Prom-e-na;'a 

Pyg-ma'li-on 

fQuin'da 
(iuin-de-cem'vi-ri 

Ivhi-incit'a-clea 

Sa-ba'ta 

Sam-ni'tse 

Por-tum'nua 

Pro-me'the-i 

Pyl'a-dea 

*Rlii-noc-o-lu'ra 

fSa-ba'tha 

Sam-ni'tea 

*Por-tu'nug 

Pro-me'the-us 

Py'Iae 

Uuin-qua'tri-a 

Rhi'on 

*Sab'a-th«B 

Sam'ni-um 

Po'rua 

Pro-me'this,  and 

Pv-tem'e-neg 

1  .Miin'ipia-trus 

Rhi'pha,  or  Rhi'phe 

fSa-ba'tra 

fSam-o-cho-ni'teg 

*Po-sid'e-on 

Prom-e-thi'dea 

Py-lag'o-rs 

Q.uin-quen-na'le3 

Rhi-phsel 

Sa-ba'zi-us 

*Sa-mon'i-cii3 

Po-ai'deg 

Prom'e-thua 

Py-Iag'o-raa 

*(;iiiii-quev'i-ri 

Rhi-phas'U3 

Sab'bag 

Sa-mo'ni-um 

Pos-i-de'iim 

Prom'a-lus 

Py-la'on 

*Quin-til'i-a 

Rhi'um 

Sa-bePla 

Sa'moa 

Po-si'don 

Pm-nap'i-dea 

Py-lar'ge 

Cluin-til-i-a'nua 

*Rho-be'a 

Sa-bePli 

Sa-mos'a-ta 

Pos-i-do'ni-a 

*Pro-na'um 

Pv-lar'tes 

*Quin-ti'lia 

*Rhod'a-lu9 

fSa-bel'lug 

Sam-o-thra'ce,  or 

Pos-i-do'ni-ua 

Pro'nax 

Py'laa 

auin-til'i-us  Va'raa 

Rhod'a-nus 

*Sa-bid'i-U8 

Sam-o-thra'ci-a 

PRONUNCIATION   OF 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER  NAMES. 

*Sam-o-thra'ces 

Sa'vo,  or  Sa-vo'na 

Seg'ni 

Se'ti-a 

Siph'nos 

Sos'tbe-nea 

Stwcli'a-dea 

Sa'vus 

Se-gob'ri-ga 

Seu'thea 

Si-pon'tum,  or  Si'pua 

Sos'Ira-tua 

Sto'i-ci 

*Sa-myl'i-a 

*Sax'o-nea 

Scg'o-nax 

Se-ve'ra 

Sip'y-lum,  and  Sip'y- 

*Sos'xe-tra 

*Sio'i-cua 

Sa'na 

Saz'i-chea 

Se-gon'ti-a,  or  Se- 

Se-ve-ri-a'nua 

lug 

Sot'a-dea 

Stra'bo 

San'a-os 

Scre'a 

gun'ti-a 

Se-ve'rua 

tSir'bo 

So'ter 

Slra-tar'chaa 

Pan-cho-ni'a-thon 

Scffi'va 

£Vg-<m-ti'a-d 

*Sir-bo'nig 

*Sb-te'res 

*Stra-te'gua 

San-da'ce 

Scaw'o-la 

Se-go'vi-a 

Sex'ti-a 

-'Si-rcd'o-nea 

So-te'ri-a 

Stra'to,  or  Stra'ton 

*San-da-li-o'ti3 

Scal'pi-um 

Se-gun'ti-um 

Sex-til'i-a 

Si-re'nes 

^o-ter'i-cua 
So'thia 

Ftrat'o-cles 

San-da'li-um 

Sca-man'der 

Se-gu-si-a'ni 

*Sex-ti'lia 

Si'ria 

*Strat-o-cli'a 

San'da-nia 

Sca-iiian'dri-ua 

fSe-gu'si-o 

Sex-til'i-us 

Sir'i-iis 

fSo-ti-a'tea 

Strat-o-ni'ce 

San'ila-nus 

Scan-da'ri-a 

Se-ja'iuis  M'\\-\X9 

Sex'ti-us 

Sir'mi-um 

So'ti-on 

*Stra-ton-i-ce'a 

*Scan-de'a 

sSc  i-sacb-thi'a 

Sex'tug 

*Si-ro'niu3 

*So-ti'ra 

Strat  o-ni'cus 

Scan-di-na'vi-a 

So'i-iis  Stia'bo 

Si-bi'ni 

*Sir-o-pce'o-nes 

So'ti-ua 

*Stro-go'la 

San-dro-cot'tua 

Scan-til'la 

*Sel-do'mua 

*Sib'o-tes 

*Sig'a-pon 

So'ug 

Stron'gy-le 

San'ga-la 

Scap-teg'y-le 

Se-lcm'nus 

Si-bur'ti-ua 

Si-sam'nea 

*Sox'o-tae 

Stroph'a-dea 

San-ga'ri-us,  or  San'- 

Scap'ti-a 

Se-le'ne 

Si-byl'Ia; 

Soz'o-men 

Stro'phi-dg 

Scap'ti-ua 

Sel-eu-ce'na,  or  Se- 

*Sib-yl-li'nu8 

*Sig'a-ra 

*S[>-zum'e-nu3 

*Slru-tlii'a 

Sali-guin'i-ua 

Scap'u-la 

leu'cia 

Si'ca 

JSis-ci'a 

Sig'e-neg 

Spa'co 

Stru-lliupb'a-gi 

Pan-nyr'i-on 

Scai'di-i 

Se-leu'ci-a 

Si-cam'bri,  or  Sy- 

*Spal'e-tbra 

Stm'tliua 

San'to-nes,  and  San'- 

*Scar-phe'a 

*Sel-eu-ci'a 

gam'bri 

Si-sen'na 

*Hpar-ga-pi'thes 

to-nre 

Scar-phi'a,  or  Scar'phe 

Se-leu'ci-dae 

Si-ca'ni 

Sig-i-gam'bis,  or  Sis- 

Spar'ta 

Strym'no 

*San-ton'i-cua 

Se-leu'cis 

Si-ca'ni-a 

y-gam'big 

Spar'ta-cus 

*Sa-o'ce 

Sced'a-sus 

*Se-leu-co-be'lua 

*Si-ca'nus 

Sig-o-cos'tua 

Spar'ta?,  or  Spar'ti 

*Strym'o-nia 

*Sa-oc'o-raa 

Scel-e-ra'tus 

Se-leu'cua 

*Sic'a-nua 

Sis'y-phug 

Spar-ta'ni,  or  Spar-ti- 

*Styg'i-UB 

Sa'on 

*Sce-ni'ta; 

Sel'ge 

Sic'e-lia,  or  Si-cel'i- 

Styg'ne 

*Sa-o'tes 

Sche'di  a,  or  Ske'di-a 

Se-lim'nu3 

des 

*Si-the'ni 

*Spar-ta'nua 

*Sty-!(ib'a-tea 

Sa-ps'i,  or  Sa-phffi'i 

Sche'di-ug 

Se-li'nuns,  or  Se-li'- 

*Si-ce'mug,  and  Si- 

Sith'ni-dea 

Spar-ti-a'niia 

Stym-pba'li-a,  or 

'Saph'a-ms 

Sche'ri-a 

nug 

ce'ma 

Si'thon 

*Spar-to'lug 

Stym-pha'lis 

js.ip-j-re'ne 

*Schre-ne'ig 

*Se'li-ua 

*Si-ce'nug 

*Silli'o-nea 

*Spat'a-le 

*Sty'n,'p!1a-lia 

Scli(E'ne-U3 

Sel-la'si-a 

Si-cliee'us 

*Sitli'o-nig 

Spe'chi-a 

Stym-pha'lua 

Sa'por 

Schce'nus,  or  Sche'no 

Sel-le'ia 

Si-cil'i-a 

Si-tho'ni-a 

Spcn'di-us 

Sty'ra 

Sa-po'rea 

*Sci-ap'o-des 

Sel'li 

Si-cin'i-us  Den-ta'tug 

Spen'don 

Sty'rua 

Sap'pho 

Sci'a-tbis,  or  Si'a-this 

Se-lym'bri-a 

Si-ci'nua 

Sit'o-neg 

*Sper-cbi'a 

Styx 

*Sap-pho'UB 

Sci'a-thos 

Sem'e-le 

*Sit-te-be'ria 

Sper-cbi'ug 

*Su-a'da 

Sap'ti-ne 

Sci'dros 

*Sem-en-ti'nua 

Sic'o-rus 

*Siz'y-ges 

Sper-ma-toph'a-gi 

*Su-ag'e-Ia 

Sar-a-ce'ne 

BciI'lua 

*Se-mid'e-i 

Sic'u-li 

fSma-rag'dus 
Sme'nua 

Speu-sip'pug 

Su-ar-do'nea 

*Sar-a-ce'ni 

Sci'nis 

Sem-i-ger-ma'ni 

*Sic'u-lus 

Spbac-te'ri-aj 

Sa  rac'o-ri 

Scin'thi 

Pcm-i-giin'tUB 

Sic'y-on 

Smer'dia 

*Sphe-ce'a 

*Suli-al-pi'nus 

Sci-o'ne 

Se-mir'a-mis 

Sic-y-o'ni-a 
*Sid-a-ce'ne 

Smi'lax 

Splie'rug 

Su-ba'tri-i 

Sa-ran'ges 

Sci-pi'a-das 

Sem'no-nes 

Smi'lia 

Sphinx 

*Sub'la-cum 

Sai-a-pa'ni 

*Sci-pi'a-de3 

*Sem-no'the-i 

Si'de 

tfmiii-iiyr'i-dea 

Spho'dri-ag 

Su-blic'i-03 

Scip'i-o 

Se-mo'neg 

*Si-de'!e 

Smin'tlie-us 

Sphi-a-gid'i-um 

fPub-mon-to'n-um 

Sar'a-sa 

Sci'ra 

Sem-o-ganc'tua 

*Si-de'ne 

Smyr'na 

Spi-cil'lug 

Su'bo-ta 

Sa-ras'pa-dea 

Sci-ra'di-um 

Sem-pro'ni-a 

Si-de'ro 

So-a'na 

Spin'tha-rua 

*Su-bu'ra 

*Sa-ra'vus 

Sci'ras 

Scin-pro'ni-us 

Sid-i-ci'num 

So-an'da 

Spin'ther 

Su-bur'ra 

Sar-da-na-pa'lua 

Sci'ron 

Se-nm'ri-um 

Si'don 

So-a'nes 

Spi'o 

*Sar-de'ne 

*Sci-ron'i-dea 

Se'na 

*Si-do'nes 

Soc'ra-tes 

Spi-tam'e-nea 

*Su-de'ti 

Sar'di 

Sci'rus 

*Se-na'tor 

*Sid'o-nia,  or  Si-do'nig 

*Sod'o-ma 

Spi-tbob'a-tea 

*Su-e'bua 

Sar'di-ca 

*Scol'o-ti 

Se-na'tug 

Si-do'ni-us 

Spilli-ri-da'tea 

Su-es'ga 

Sar-din'i-a 

Sco'lus 

Sen'na,  or  Se'na 

Si'ga 

Sog-di-a'na 

Spo-le'ti-um 

*Sii-cs-sa'nii3 

Sar'dis,  or  Sar'dea 

Scom'brua 

Sen'e-ca 

Si-ga;'um,  or  Si-ge'um 

Sog-di-a'nus 

*Spo-le'tum 

*Su  es-si-o'nea 

'1:Sai'do-nes 

Sco'pas 

fSe'ni-a 

Sig'ni-a 

*So-la'nua 

Spor'a-des 

Sueg'so-neg,  or  JSu- 

Sar-don'i-cua 

*Scop'e-lo3 

Sen'o-nes 

*Sig-ni'nus 

*Sol'e-nua 

Spu-ri'na 

eg-so'nes 

Sco'pi-um 

*Se-no'nea 

Sig-o-veg'sus 

fSo-li'mus 

Spu'ri-ua 

Sue-to'ni-ua 

*Sar-dop'a-tria 

Scor-dis'ci,  and  Scor- 

Sen'ti-ua 

Sig'u-nae,  Si-gy'ni,  or 

*So-Ii'nug 

Sta-be'ii-us 

Sue'vi 

*Sar-do'ua 

dis'caj 

*Se'pi-as 

Si-gyn'nte 

*Sol-le'um 

Sta'bi-ffi 

t*Su-e'vi 
Sue'vi-ug 

Sar'dua 

Sco-ti'nus 

fSe'pi-ug 

Si'la,  or  Sy'la 

Sol'n-e,  or  So'li 

*Stah'u-lum 

Sa-ri-as'ter 

Sco-tus'sa 

*Se-pla'si-a 

*Si-!a'i 

So-lce'ig 

Sta-gi'ra 

*Sue'vua,  or  |Su-e'- 

*Sar'iiia-ta3 

Scri-bo'ni-a 

*Srp-tam'pe-da 

Si-la'na  Ju'li-a 

Sta'i-us 

vug 

Scri-bo-ni-a'nua 

*Sep-tem'tri-o 

Si-la'nug 

So-!o'ni-um 

*Stam'e-ne 

Suf-fe'nua 

Sai-men'tus 

Scri-bo'ni-us 

Sep-te'ri-on 

Sil'a-rug 

So'lus 

Staph'y-lua 

*Suf-fe'tea 

Sar'ni-ug 

*Scyl'a-ce 

Sep-tim'i-us 

Si-le'ni 

tSol'va 

Sta-aan'der 

Suf-fe'ti-ua,  or  Su- 

Sa'ron 

Scyl-a-ce'um 

Sep-ti-mu-le'i-ua 

Si-le'nug 

*Sol-y-ge'a 

Sta-ail'e-ua 

fe'ti-us 

Sa-ron'i-cus  Si'nus 

Scy'lax 

Sep'y-ra 

Sil-i-cen'se 

Sol'y-ma,  and  Sol'y- 

tSta-te'nua 

Sui'das 

*Sa-ro'nla 

Scyl'la 

Seq'ua-na 

Sil'i-ua  I-tal'i-cua 

ira 

Sta-til'i-a 

*Su'i-daa 

Sar-pe'don 

Scyl-lffi'um 

Seq'ua-ni 

Sil'phi-um 

*Sol'y-mi 

Sta-til'i-ua 

*Su-il-la're3 

fSar'ra 

Scyl'li-as 

*Se-quan'i-CU3 

fSil'pi-a 
Sil-va'nus 

Som'nug 

Stat'i-na; 

Su-il'i-ua 

>Sar-ra'nua 

Scyl'lia 

Se-quin'i-ua 

Son'chig 

Sta-ti'ra 

Su-i'o-nea 

*Sar'ra-pia 

Scyl'lns 

*Se-ra'pes 

*Si-man'ge-1us 

Son-ti'a-teg 

Sta'ti-us 

Sul'clii 

Sar-ras'tes 

Scy-la'ru3 

*Ser-a-pe'um 

Sim-briv'i-ug,  or  Sim- 

Sop'a-ter 

Sta-se'as 

Sul'ci-us 

fSars 

Scyp'pi-ura 

Se-ra'pi-o 

bru'vi-us 

So'pbax 

Sta-sic'ra-tea 

tSuI'ga 

Scy'ras 

*Se-ia'pi-on 

*Si-me'na 

So-plie'ne 

Sta'tor 

Sul'mo,  or  SuI'mo-na 

Sar-san'da 

*Scy-ri'a-des 

Se-ra'pis 

ai-me'thug,  or  Sv- 

■-So-pliam'e-tua 

*Steg'a-no3 

Sul-pit'i-a 

Sa'gon 

Scy'rog 

Se'res 

me'tlmg 

*So'pbi-a 

Stel-Ia'tes 

Sul-pit'i-us,  or  Sul- 

*Sas'o-nea 

fScyr'pi-um 

Ser-bo'nis 

Sim'i-I« 

Sopli'o-cles 

Stel'Ii-o 

pil''l-ltS 

*Sas'i-na 

*Scyt'a-le 

Se-re'na 

Sim'i-lis 

Sopli-n-nis'ba 

Ste'na 

Snni-ma'nua 

*Sat-a-gy't£e 

Scy'tha 

Se-re-ni-a'nua 

Sim'mi-as 

So'phron 

Sten-o-bce'a 

*Sat'a-nas 

*Scy-the'ni 

Se-re'nua 

Si'mo 

*Soph'ro-na 

Ste-noc'ra-tea 

Su'ni-dea 

Sa-tag'peg 

Scy'thea,  or  Scy'tha 

Ser-geg'tua 

*Sim'o-eia 

So-pliro'ni-a 

Sten'tor 

Su'ni-um 

Scytll'i-a 

Ser'gi-a       . 

Sim'o-is 

So-phron'i-cug 

*Sten'to-ri3 

*Su-od'o-na 

Sat-i-bar-za'nea 

Scyth'i-des 

Ser-gi'o-lus 

Sim-o-ig'i-ua 

S(i|ili-ro-nig'cua 

*StL'n-y-cle'rua 

Su-o-ve  tau-ril'i-a 

Sa-tic'u-la,  and  Sa- 

Scy-thi'nua 

Ser'gi-us 

*So-phro'ni-us 

Steph'a-na 

Su'pe-rum  lla're 

Scy'thon 

*Ser'i-cus 

Si-mon'i-des 

Ho  pbros'y-ne 

Steph'a-nua 

Su'ra  /E-myl'i-ua 

Sa'tis 

Soy-ihop'o-lia 

Se-ri'phus 

Sim-plic'i-us 

*So-pi'thea 

Ster'o-pe 

Sn-re'na 

*Sa-tra'i-dae 

Se-bas'ta 

Ser'my-la 

Sim'u-Ius 

Sop'o-lig 

Ster'o-pea 

*Sat-ra-pe'a 

*Scb-as-te'a 

Si'mus 

Sirr-sicli'o-rua 

fSu'ri-nm 

Sat-ra-pe'ni 

*Seb-as-te'ni 

Sei-ra'nus 

Sim'y-ra 

So-iac'teg,  and  So- 

Ster-tin'i-ua 

Sur-ren'tum 

*Sat'ra-pes 

Se-bas'ti-a 

*Sor-re'um 

fSin'doj 

Sin'di 

rac'te 

Ste-sag'o-ras 

*Stli  as-top'o-Iia 

Ser-to'ri-us 

So-ra'nua 

*Ste-sitli'o-rus 

Sa-trop'a-cea 

*Seb'o-da 

Ser-Vffi'ua 

*Si-ne'ra 

*Sor'di-ce 

Stes-i-cle'a 

Su'sa-na 

Sat'u-ra 

Srli-cn  ny'tua 

Ser-vi-a'nua 

So'rex 

tSteg-i-le'ug 

Su-sa'ri-on 

Bat-u-re'i-um,  or  Sa- 

*Se-be'thia 

Ser-vil'i-a 

tsin-gu-lo'nes 

So-rit'i-a 

Su-si-a'na,  or  Sa'sXs 

tu're-um 

*Se-be'tog 

Sor-vil-i-a'nus 

fSin'gus 
Si'nig 

Sn's:-a  Gal'Ia 

Stt-sim'bro-tug 

fSu'ihnl 
Su'tri-iim 

Se-be'tus 

.Ser-vil'i-us 

So-gib'i-us 

*Sthen-e-la'i-da3 

Sat-ur-na'li-a 

Se-bu-si-a'ni,  or  Se- 

Ser'vi-iia  Tul'li-ug 

Sin'na-ces 

Sog'i-cleg 

Sthen'e-le 

Sy-a'gnw 

Sa-tur'ni-a 

gii-si-a'ni 

*Seg-a-me'ni 

Sin'na-cha 

So-gic'ra-tea 

Sthen'e-lua 

Syb'a-ria 

Sat-nr-ni'nua 

*Sec'e-)a 

*Ses'a-mura 

Sin'o-e 

So-gig'e-nes 

Sthe'nig 

Syb-a-ri'ta 

Sa-tur'ni-ua 

Sec-ta'nua 

Ses'a-ra 

Si'non 

So'ai-i 

Sthe'no 

*Svb'e-rus 

Sa-tur'nua 

♦Se-dig'i-tua 

*Seg-a-re'thua 

Si-no'pe 

Sog'i-Iua 

Sthen-o-brc'a 

*Syb'o-»a 

1   Sat'u-rum 

Sed-i-ta'ni,  or  Sed-en- 

*Ses-o-os'tris,  or  Se- 

Si-no'  pe-us 

So-sip'a-tec 

Stil'be,  or  Stil'bi-a 

Sy'b'o-tag 

Sat'y-ri 

ta'ni 

sos'tria 

Sin'o-vix 

*So-sip'o-li3 

Stil'i-cbo 

Sy-cin'nua 

Sat'y-rua 

Se-du'ni 

Ses'ti-us 

fSin-ti'ce 

So'sis 

Stil'po 

Sy'o-dra 

Bau-fe'i-us  Tro'gus 

Se-du'gi-i 

Seg'toa,  or  Seg'tus 

Sin'ti-i 

So-sis'tra-tua 

Stim'i-con 

Sy'e-ne 

SaiKmm'a-tte 

Se-ges'ta 

Se-su'vi-i 

Sin-u-es'ga 

*So-aith'e-ua 

Stiph'i-lua 

Sy  e-no'si-ua 

Sau'rua 

Se-ges'tes 

Sct'a-bis 

;.Sin-ii-eg-ga'nua 

*.SU-ri'ta3 

Sy-e-ni'tes 

Sav'e-ra 

fSe-ge'ti-a 

Se'tbon 

*Si-o'pe 

tSoa'pi-ta 

Sto-b;e'ua 

♦Sy-en'ne-sia 

I 
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Sy-le'a 

*3y-le'um 

Tan'a-quil 

Te'i-oa 

Ter-pan'der 

The-od'a-mas,  or  Thi- 

*Theu'do-tU3 

*Tib-ur-ti'nu3 

Ta-ne'tum 

Te'i-um 

Ttrp-sich'o-re 

od'a-mas 

Theu'tis,  or  Teu'this 

Ti-bur'ti-us 

Syl'e-ua 

fTa'nis 

*Te'i-us 

Terp-sic'ra-te 
Ter'ra 

*The-o-da'mua 

Tbi'a 

Ti-bur'tus 

'  Sy-li'o-nea 

Tan-tal'i-dea 

fTe'la 

*Tlie-od'a-tu3 

*Thi-al-le'Ia 

fTi'chis 

Syl'la 

Tan'ta-lus 

Tel'a-mon 

Ter-ra-ci'na 

Tlie-o-dec'tes 

Thi'as 

Tich'i-us 

Syl'lia 

Ta-nu'si-us  Ger'mi- 

Tel-a-mo-ni'a-dea 

Ter-ra-sid'i-ua 

ri'be-o-do'nis 
The-o-do'ra 

Thim'bron 

Tic'i-da 

Syl'oes 

Tel-chi'nes 

Ter'ti-a 

Tbi-od'a-mas 

Ti-ci'nus,  (a  river) 

Syl'o-son 

*Ta-o'ca,  Ta-o'ci 

Tel-chin'i-a 

Ter'ti-ua 

Tlie-c-do-re'tas 

tThir-mid'i-a 
This'be 

*Tic'i-nus,  (a  man) 

Syl-va'nus 

Ta'phi-as 

Tel-chin'i-ua 

Ter-tul-li-a'nua 

*The-o-do-ri'cus 

Tid'i-us 

Syl'vi-a 

*Ta'phi-i 

Tel'chia 

Te'thya 

The-o-do-ri'tua 

This'i-as 

Ti-es'sa 

Syl'vi-us 

Ta'phi-us,  or  Ta-phi- 

Te'le-a 

*Tet-ra-co'mum 

The-o-do'rus 

Tbis'o-a 

l*Ti-fa'ta 
Ti-fer'num 

Sy'ma,  or  Sy'ms 

as'sus 

*TeI'e-ba 

*Tet-ra-go'nia 

Tbe-o-do'si-ua 

*Tho-an-te'us 

*Sym'bo-la 

*Tap'e-ri 

Te-leb'o-aa 

Te-trap'o-lia 

The-od'o-ta 

Tho-an'ti-um 

Tig'a-sis 

*Sym-bo-lo'rum 

*Tap-o-si'ris 

Te-leb'o-as,  or  Te-leb'- 

Tet'ri-cus 

The-o-do'ti-on 

Tho'as 

Tig-el-li'nus 

Pym'bo-lum 

Ta-prob'a-ne 

Teu'cer 

Tlie-od'o-tus 

Tho'e 

Ti-gel'li-us 

Sym'ma-chua 

Tap'sua 

Tel-e-bo'i-des 

*Teu-chi'ra 

*Tlie-o-(lu'lua 

Tbo'lus 

Ti-gra'nes 

Sym-pleg'a-des 

Tap'y-ri 

Te-le'cles,  or  Te-le' 

Teu'cri 

*The-o-gi'ton 

Tlmm'y-ris 

Tig-ran-o-cer'ta 
Ti'gres 

*y>i)i-ple'gas 

Tar'a-nis 

Teu'cri-a 

The-..g-ne'tes 

Thon 

Sy'mus 

Ta'ras 

Tel-e-cli'des 

Teuc'te-ri 

Tlie-og'nis 

Tho'nis 

Ti'gns 

Syn-cel'lus 

Ta-ras'co 

Te-leg'o-nus 

Tlie-om-nes'tus 

*Tlio-ni'tea 

Tig-u-ri'ni 

Syn'ge-lus 

Tar-ax-ip'pM 

Te-lem'a-chus 

Teu-mes'sus 

The'on 

Tbo'on 

TU-a-taj'i 

*Syn'e-dri 

Tar-bel'li 

Tel'e-mus 

*Teu-o'chis 

The'on  O-che'ma 

Tho'o-sa 

tTil-a-vemp'tua 

*Syn-e-phe'bi 

*Tar-bel'li-cus 

Trl  c-pbas'sa 

Teu'ta 

*TIie-o'nas,  and  *The- 

Tho-o'tes 

fTil-pbus'sus 

Sy-ne'si-us 

Tar-che'ti-us 

Tel'e-phus 

Teu-ta'mi-as,  or  Teu'- 

o-ni'cus 

Tbo-ra'ni-us 

Ti-ma;'a 

* Syn'ba-lus 

*Tar'chi-a 

Te-le'si-a 

ta-mis 

The-on'o-e 

Tho'rax 

*Ti-msn'e-tus 

*Syn'na-da 

Tar'chon 

Te-les'i-claa 

Teu'ta-mus 

Tlie'o-pe 

Tho'ri-a  (Lex) 

Ti-ma'u3 

Pvn-na-lax'is 

*Tar-chon-dim'o-tus 

Te-les'i-cles 

Teu'tas,  or  Teu-ta'tes 

Tlie-oph'a-ne 

Thor'nax 

Ti-mag'e-nes 

Syn'nas 

*Tar-en-ti'nu3 

Te-le-sil'la 

Teu'thraa 

The-oph'a-nes 

Thor'sua 

*rniii-a-ge'tes 

Syn'nis 
•n-yn'no-on 

Ta-ren'tum,  or  Ta- 

Tel-e-sin'i-cus 

*Teu-tbro'no 

The-o  pha'ni-a 

fThoth 

Ti-mag'o-ras 

ren'tua 

Tel-e-si'nus 

Teu-tom'a-tua 

''l'lie-t.pli-a-ni'a 

Tho'us 

Ti-man'dra 

'Hyn'o-dua 

*Tar-i-che'a 

Tel-e-sip'pus 

Teu'to-ni,  and  Teu'to- 

*The-oph'i-la 

Tlira'ce 

Ti-man'dri-des 

Sy-no'pe 

*Ta-rich'e-a 

Te-les'pho-nua 

nes 

Tlie-opli'i-lua 

Thra'cea 

*Ti-nian'geJu3 

Syn'ty-che 

Tar'nse 

Tel  c-stag'o-ros 

*Teu-ton'i-cua 

Tlie-o-phras'tus 

Tbra'ci-a 

Ti-man'thes 

Sv  pbaj'um 

Tar'pa 

Te-les'tas 

Tha-ben'na 

The-o-phy-lac'tus 

Tlnac'i-da» 

Ti-mav'chua 

Sy'phax 
Syr'a-ces 

Tar-pe'i-a 

Te-les'tes 

*Thac'co-na 

Tiie-o-pol'e-mua 

Thra'cis 

Tim-a-re'ta 

Tar-pe'i-us 

Te-les'to 

Tha'is 

Tlu'-u-pom'pus 

Tlna'se-as 

Ti-ma'si-on 

Syr-a-co'si-a 

Tar-quin'i-a 

Tel'e-thus 

Tha'la 

'^Tlu'-.tp'ro-pus 

'I'hra^id'e-ua 

Tim-a-sith'e-us 

Svr-a-cu'ss 

Tar-quin'i-i 

Te-le-thu'aa 

Thal'a-me,  or  Thal'a- 

*The-o'ris 

Tlira'si-us 

Ti-ina'vus 

Syr'i-a 

Tar-quin'i-us 

Te-lew'ri-aa 

The-o'ri-us 

Thra'so 

*Tim'e-as 

Sy'rinx 

Tar-quit'i-us 

fTe-leu'te 

*Tba-las'si-o 

The-o-ti'mus 

Tbras-y-bu'lus 

Ti-me'si-us 

*Syr'ma-tai 

Tar'qui-tus 

Te-Ieu'ti-as 

Tha-las'si-us 

The-ox'e-na 

'i'lnr'-.s-v-die'ua 

Ti-inoch;a-ria 

«Syr-ne'tho 

Tar-ra-ci'na 

*Tel'i-nus 

Tha'les 

Tlie-ox-c'ni-a 

Thva-syl'lus 

Tim-o-cle'a 

*Syr-o-cil'i-ces 

Tar'ra-co 

Tel-le'ne 

Tha-les'tri-a,  or  Tha- 

The-ox-e'ni-us 

Tlna-sym'a-chua 

*Tim'o-cles 

*Syr-o-me'di-a 

Tar-ru'ti-us 

Tel'les 

les'tris 

The'ra 

'J'bias-y-me'des 

Ti-nio.-'ra-tea 

Syr-o-phce'nix 

Tar'sa 

Tel'li-as 

Tha-le'tes 

The-ram'bus 

*'J'lnas-v-me'nus 

Ti-mo'cre-on 

Syr-o-phce-ni'ees 

Tar'si-us 

Tel'lis 

*Tba-le'us 

The-ram'e-nes 

Thre-ic''i-us 

Tim-o-de'mus 

Sy'ros 

Tar'sus,  or  Tar'soa 

Tel'lus 

Tha-li'a 

Tlie-rap'ne,  or  Te- 

Thre-is'aa 

Tim-o-la'us 

Syr'tea 

*Tar-tar'i-nus 

*Tel'me-ra 

*Tha'li-us 

rap'ne 

Threp-sip'pas 

Ti-mo'le-on 

Sy'rua 

Tar'ta-rus 

Tel-mes'sus,  or  Tel- 

tThal'lo 

The'raa 

Tlni-ani'bus 

Ti-mo'lus 

Pys-i-gam'bis 

*Tar-te'sus 

mis'sus 

Tbal'pi-us 

*'ri)L-rid'a-maa 

Thro'ni-um 

Ti-mom'a-cbus 

Sy-sim'e-thres 

Tar-tes'sira 

Te'lon 

■fTham'u-da 
Tham'y-ras 

The-rim'a-chua 

Tbry'on 

Ti'mon 

Sys'i-nas 

Ta-run'ti-us 

Tel-thu'sa 

*Ther'i-nus 

Thry'ua 

*Ti-mo'nax 

Sy'thas 

tTa'ius 

Te'lys 

Tham'y-ris 

'Ilir-rip'pi-daa 

Tlm-cyd'i-des 

Ti-mo'tbe-us 

ITar-vis'i-um 

Te-ma'the-a 

*Than'a-tus 

Ther'i-tas 

Tliu-is'to 

Tas-ge'ti-ua 
*Tas'si-to 

*Tem'bri-um 

Thap'sa-cus 

Ther'ma 

Thu'le 

Ti-mox'e-nus 

*Tem-e-ni'a 

Thar-ge'li-a 

Ther-mo'don 

Thu'ri-se,  or  Thu'ri- 

Tin'gis 
fTin'i-a 

T 

Ta'ti-an 

Tem-e-ni'tes 

i'l'li;ir-gib'u-lua 

Tber-rnop'y-lae 

UHl 

Ta-ti-en'sea 

Te-me'ni-um 

Tha-ri'a-des 

tTher'muin 

t*Thu-ri'nua 

Ti'pha 

*Ta'ti-i 

*Tem'e-nos 

Tlia'rops 

Ther'mua 

Thus'ci-a 

Ti'phya 

Ta'ti-us 

Tem'e-mis 

Tha'si-us,  or  Thra'si- 

Tli.'vrod'a-mas 

Tby'a 

Tiph'y-sa 

Ta-au'tes 

Tat'ta 

Tem-e-rin'da 

us 

The'ron 

Tby'a-dea 

Ti-re'si-as 

*Tab'a-nus 

*Tau-chi'ra 

Tem'e-sa,  or  Tem'e-se 

Tha'sos 

Tlier-pan'der 

*Tby-a-mi'a 

Tii-i-ba'ses 

*Ta-be'ni 

Tau-lan'ti-i 

*Tcm'i-sus 

Tha'sus 

Tlr  ■r-.-nn'der 

Tby'a-mis 

Tir-i-da'tes 

fTa'bor 

Tau'nua 

*Tem-mi'cea 

*Thau-ma'ci-a 

'riur-sil'o-chua 

Thy'a-na 

Ti'ris 

Tab'ra-ca 

Tau-ra'ni-a 

Tem'nes 

Thau-man'ti-ag,  and 

Tlier-sip'pus 

Thy-a-ti'ra 

Ti'ro 

tTa-bu'da 

Tau-ran'tea 

Tem'noa 

Thau-man'tis 

tber-si'tes 

Thy-bai-'ni 

Ti-ryn'thi-a 

Ta-bur'nus 

Tau'ri 

Tem'pe 

Thau'mas 

Tbes-bi'tes 

Thy-es'ta 

Ti-ryn'thus 

fTa-ca'pe 

*Tau-ri'a 

*Tem'pe-a 

Tbaii-ma'ai-us 

*The-se'a 

Thy-es'tes 

Ti-sffi'um 

*Tac-a-pho'ri3 

Tau'ii-ca  Cher-so-ne' 

*Tencb-te'ri 

Tbe'a 

The-se'i-da? 

*Thy-es-te'us     • 

Ti-sag'o-ras 

fl'ac-a-tu'a 

SU3 

fTe'ne-a 

*The-ffl-te'tua 

The-se'is 

*Thy'i-as 

Ti-sam'e-nes 

Tac-fa-ri'nas 

Tau'ri-ca 

*Te-ne'£e 

The-ag'e-nes 

*The-se'um 

Tbym'bra 

Ti-sam'e-nus 

Ta-champ'so 

Tau-ri'ni 

Ten'e-dos 

The-a'ges 

The'se-us,  The'seus 

Tliym-brte'us 

Ti-san'drus 

*Taoh'o-ri 

Tau-ris'ci 

*Ten'e-rus 

Tbe-a'no 

Tlie-si'dte 

*Tiiyni'bii-a 

Ti-sar'chus 

Ta'cbos,  or  Ta'cliua 

Tau'ri-um 

Te'nes 

The-a'num 

The-si'des 

Thym'bris 

fTis'dra 
Ti-si'a-rus 

Tac'i-ta 

*Tau'ri-us 

Ten'e-sis 

The-ar'i-das 

*Thes-moph'o-ra 

Thym'bron 

Tac'i-tus 

*Tau-rob'o-lu3 

*Te-ne'um 

The-ar'nus 

Thes-mo-pho'ri-a 

Thym'e-le 

Tis'i-as 

*Tac'o-la 

*Tau'ro-is 

Ten'nea 

The-a-te'tes 

Thes-motta'e-Ue 

Tby-mi'a-this 

*Ti-sim'a-nes 

Taj'di-a 

*Tau-rom'e-nos 

Te'no3 

Tlie'ba; 

*Thes'o-a 

Tliy-moch'a-rea 

Ti-siph'o-ne 

*Ta;-dif'e-ra 

Tau-ro-min'i-um 

Ten'ty-ra,  (in  Egypt") 

Theb'a-i3 

*Tlies-pe'a 

Thy-mcB'tes 

Ti-sipli'o-nus 

*Tsn'a-ros 

*Tau-ro-po-li'a 

Ten-ty'ra,  or  *Tem- 

*The-ba'nus 

Thes-pi'a 

Tliv-od'a-maa 

*Tis'o-bi9 

Taen'a-rua 

*Tau-rop'o-lus 

py'ra,  (in  Thrace) 

The'be 

Thcs-pi'a-diE 

Thy-o'ne 

fTis'sa 

Taj'ni-as 

*Tau-ru'bu-Ue 

Te'oa,  or  Te'i-oa 
Te-re'don 

*Theg-a-nu'sa 

Tin  s-pi'a-dea 

Tliy-o'ne-U3 

Tis-^aiii'e-nua 

*Ta-e'pa 

Tau'rus 

The'i-a 

Thes'pi-ffi 

Tliy'o-tes 

Tis-sa-pher'nea 

Ta'ges 

Tax'i-la 

Te-ren'ti-a 

The'i-a3 

Thes'pis 

Thy're 

Ti-ta!'a 

T.-i  go'ni-us 

*Tax'i-li 

Tt'-iiii-ti-a'nus 

*Thel-a-i'ra 

Thes'pi-us,  or  Thes'ti- 

Thyr'e-a 

Ti'tari,  or  Ti-ta'nua 

Ta'gus 

Tax'i-his,  or  Tax'i-Ies 

Te-ren'ti-us  Pub'li-us 

TlKl-c-pbas'sa 

us 

*Tliyr-e-a'tis 

Tit'a-na 

Ta-la'si-us 

Tax-i-maq'ui-lus 

Te-ren'tus 

■'•'I'liul-e-si'nus 

*Thes-pro'ti 

Tliyr'e-us 

Ti-ta'nes 

Tal'a-us 

Ta-yg'e-te,  or  Ta-y- 

Te're-us 

*Thel'i-ne 

Thes-pro'ti-a 

*Thyr'i-dea 

*Tit-a-ne'us 

Ta-la'y-ra 

ge'ta 

sT<.'i--gem'i-nus 

Thel-pu'sa 

Thes-pro'tua 

Tbyr'i-on 

Ti-ta'ni-a 

Tal'e-tum 

Ta-yg'e-tua,  or  Ta- 
yg'fe-ta 

Ter-ges'te,  and  Ter- 

Thel-xi'on 

Thes-sa'li-a 

'I  In T-sag'e-tiB 

Ti-tan'i-des 

Tal-tbyb'i-us 

ges'tuni 

Thel-xi'o-pe 

Thes-sa'li-on 

•■•'J'in  r-sag'e-tes 

fTi-ta'nus,  (a  giant) 

Ta'lus 

Te-a'num 

Te'ri-as 

Them'e-nus 

Tbes-sa-li'o-tes 

Thys'soa 

tTit'a-nus,  (o  river) 
Tit-a-re'si-us 

Tam'a-rua 

Te'a-rus 

Ter-i-ba'zus 

The-me'si-on 

Tlies-sa-lo-ni'ca 

Tby'us 

Ta-ma'se-a 

Te-a'te-a,  *Te-a'te,  or 

Te-rid'a-e 

The'mis 

Thes'sa-lus 

*Ti-a'ia 

Tit-a-re'sus 

1     *Tam'e-sis 

Te-ge'a-te 

Ter-i-da'tes 

Tbe-inis'cy-ra 

Thes'ta-lus 

Ti'a-sa 

Tit'e-nus 

|     Ta-me'sis 

tTe'ches 
Tech-mes'sa 

Them'i-son 

Thes'te 

Tib-a-re'ni 

Titli-e-nid'i-a 

Ta'-roos 

*Te-ri'na 

The-mis'ta 

Thes'ti-a 

Ti-be'ri-as 

Ti-tho'nus 

Tam'pi-us 

Tech'na-ti3 

Ter-men'ti-a 

Tlie-nris'ti-us 

Tlips-ti'a-dae,  and 

Tib-e-ri'nus 

*Ti-tho're-a 

Tam'y-rafl 

Tec'ta-mus 

*Ter'me-ra 

Tbe-mis'to-cles 

Thes-ti'a-des 

Tib'e-ris 

Ti-Sbraus'tes 

Tam'y-ria 

Tec-tos'a-gea,  or  Tec- 

Ter'me-rus 

Them-i-stog'e-nes 

Thes'ti-as 

Ti-be'ri-us 

Tit'i-a 

Tan'a-gra 

tos'a-ga 

Tcr-me'sus 

The-o-cle'a 

*Thes-ti-di'um 

*Ti-be'rus 

Tit-i-a'na 

*Tnn-a-gve'us,  or 
*Tan-a-griB'uB 

*Tec'to-sax 

Ter-mi-na'li-a 

The'o-cles 

Thes'ti-us 

Ti-be'sis 

Tit-i-a'nu3 

Te'ge-a,  or  Te-g(e'a 

Ter-nii-na'lis 

The'o-clus 

Thes'tor 

*Tib-i-se'nu3 

*Tit'i-e3 

Tan'a-grus,  or  Tan'a- 

*Te-ge-a'te9 

Ter'mi-ima 

The-o-clvm'e-nua 

Thes'ty-lis 
*Thes'ty-lii3 

*Tib'u-la 

Tit'i-i 

ger 

Teg'u-la 

Ter'mi-sus,  or  Ter- 

*'l'be-oc'"ly-tus 

Ti-bul'lua 

Ti-tin'i-us 

Tan'a-is 

Teg'y-ra 

mes'sus 

The-oc'ri-tus 

Tbe'tis 

Ti'bur 

Tit'i-us 

PRONUNCIATION   OF   GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 

i 

Ti-tot'mua 

*Tri-go'nus 

Ty-a'ne-us,  or  Ty-a- 

Ver-gas-i-lau'nus 

fVis'tu-la 

Xeux'es 

*Tii-tlie'um 

Tri-rta'cri-a,  or  Trin'a- 

Tv-a-ni'tis         [nte'us 

y. 

Ver-gel'lua 

Vi-sur'gis 

*Xi-me'aa 

Ti-tu'ri-ua 

Ty'bria 

Ver-gil'i-a 

Vi-tel'li-a 

*.\i-phe'ne 

Ti'tus 

Trin-o-ban'tes 

Ty'bur 

Ver-gil'i-ffi 

Vi-tel'li-ua 

Xu'lhua 

Tit'y-rus 

Tri-oc'a-la,  or  Tri'o-cla 

Ty'clie 

Ver-gin'i-ua 

Vit'i-a 

Xy'clius 

Tit'y-iis 

*Tri'o-dus 

Tycli'i-cua 

!S2ft 

Ver'gi-um 

*Vi-tis'a-tor 

Xyn'i-aa 

Tle-pol'e-mus 

*Tri-o'nea 

Tych'i-us 

•*Vim-  j^ob're-tua 

Vit'ri-cua 

Xyn-o-icb/i-a 

Tma'rus 

Tri'o-pas,  or  Tri'ops 

Ty'de 

Va-cu'na 

Ver'i-tas 

Vi-tru'vi-ua 

*Xyp'e-te 

Tmo'lus 

*'I'ri-o-pe'i-ua 

Tyd'e-ua 

*Va-dav'e-ro 

Ver-o-duc'ti-ua 

Vit'u-la 

*Xys'ti-ci 

*Toch'a-ri 

Tri-pbiI'lis 

Ty-di'dea 

*Vad-i-mo'nis 

Vcr-ii-num'du-i 

Vo-i'o'iii-a  (Lex) 

To-ga'ta 

Tri-phi'lua 

Ty-e'nia 

Va'ga 

Ve-ro'na 

V.>-co'ni-ua 

ITo-le'tum 

Tri-phyl'i-a 

Vag-e-dru'sa 

Ve-ro'nes 

Vo-con'ti-a 

*Tol-is-to'bi-i 

*Tri-phy'lis 

Tym'ber 

Va-gel'li-us 

Ver-o-ni'ca 

Vog'e-sus 

z. 

Tol'mi-dea 

*Trip'o-di 

Ty-ino'lU3 

Va-ge'ni 

Ver-rc-gi'num 

Vnl-a  »iii'i-ua 

*Tol'o-phon 

Tym-pa'ni-a 

*Va-ge'sua 

Ver'res 

Vo-la'na 

To-lo'sa 

Trip-tnl'c-mua 

Tym-phas'i 

*Va'lia-lia 

Ver'ri-tus 

Vo-lan'dum 

To-lum'nus 

Triq'ue-tra 

Ti  n-dar'i-des 

♦Va-i'cus 

Ver'ri-us 

Vol-a-ter'ra 

Zaba'tus 

To'lus 

Tria-me-gis'tua 

Tyn'da-ria 

Va'la 

Ver-ru'go 

Vol'cffi,  or  Vol'gffi 

Zab  di-ce'ne 

To-mffi'um 

*Tii-te'a 

Tyn'da-rua 

*Va!-a-mi'ru3 

*Ver'ta-gU3 

*Vol'e-sua 

Za-bir'na 

Tom'a-rus 

Trit'i-a 

Tyn'ni-chus 

Va'lena 

Ver'ti-co 

Vo-log'e-ses 

Zab'ii-lus 

Tom'i-sa 

Trit-o-ge-ni'a 

Ty-pbce'us,  or  Ty'- 

Va-len'li-a 

Ver-ti-cor'di-a 

Vo-log'e-sua 

*Zac'o-rua 

*To-mi'taj 

Tri'ton 

Va-len-tin-i-a'nus 

Ver-tis'cns 

Vol'scens 

Za-cyn'tbua 

*Tom'c-ri,  or  *To- 

*Tri-to'nea 

*Ty-pho'e-ua 

*Val-t-n-ti'nu3 

Ver-tum'nus 

Vol'sci,  or  VoKci 

Za-gra;'us 

Tri-to'nis 

*Typh-o-e'us 

Va-le'ri-a 

Ver-u-la'nua 

Vol-ain'i-um 

Za'grua 

To'mos,  or  To'mi9 

*Tri-to'nua 

*Ty-pbo'nia 

Va-le-ri-a'nus 

Ve'rua 

Vol-tin'i-a 

Zal'a-tea 

Tom'y-ris 

Tri-um'vi-ri 

*'J'\  r-:ui-gi'tai 

Va-le'ri-us 

*Ves'a-gU3 

fVo-lum'na,  and  Vo- 

Za-leu'cua 

*Ton-do'ta 

Tri-ven'tum 

fj'y-ran'iii-on 

Val'e-rus 

Ves'bi-us,  or  Ve-su'- 

lum'mi3 

Za'ma,  or  Zag'ma 

To'ne-a 

Trivi-a 

Ty-ran'nua 

Val'gi-us 

bi-ua 

Vo-lum'nae  Fa'num 

Za'me-ia 

Tmi-gil'li-ua 

Triv'i-a;  An'trum 

Ty'raa,  or  Ty'ra 

*Val  leb'a-na 

Ves-ci-a'num 

Vo-lum'ni-a 

Za-niolx'is 

*To-ni'a 

Triv'i-se  Lu'cua 

Ty'rea 

*Van'da-li 

Ves-cu-la'ri-ua 

Zan'cle 

To-pa'zos 

Tri-vi'cimi 

Tyr-i-da'tea 

Van-da'li-i 

*Ve-se'vu3 

Vo-lum'nua 

Zan'tlie-nes 

*To-pa'Zus 

Tro'a-dea 

Tyr'w 

Van-gi'o-nea 

Vi's-pa-si-a'nus 

Vo-Iup'tas,  and  Vo- 

Zan'tbi-clea 

Top'i-ris,  or  Top'rua 
*Tor'e-tu; 

Van'ni-us 

Ves'e-ris 

lu'pi-a 

Za'rax 

Troch'a-ri 

*Tyr'i-ua 

Va-ra'ne9 

Ve-se'vi-us,  and  Ve- 

Vol-u-se'nus 

Zar-bi-e'nua 

Tor'i-ni 

Trocli'o-is 

Ty'ro 

Var-die'i 

se'vua 

Vo-Iu-si-a'nus 

*Zar-do'cea 

To-ro'ue 

Tree-ze'ne 

Tj  rog'ly-phus 

Va'ri-a 

Ves'ta 

Vo-!u'si-us 

*Zar'e-tiE 

Tor-qna'ta 

Trog'i-lus 

Ty'ros 

*Var'i-cua 

Ves-ta'les 

Vol'u-sus 

Za-ri-as'pea 

Tin-  qua'tug 

Trog-lod  y-tffi 

Tyr-rlie'i-doe, 
Tyr-rlie'i-des 

Va-ri'ni,  or  Va-ris'ti 

Ves-ta'li-a 

Vo'lux 

*Zar-man-o-che'gas 

Tor'tor 

*Trog-lod"'y-tea 

Va'ri-us 

*Ves-ta'lis 

Vo-ma'nii3 

Za'thea 

To'rus 

Tro'gus  Pom-pe'i-ua 

Tyr-rl)e'ni 

Var'ro 

Ves-tic'i-us 

Vo-no'nes 

*Za-ve'ces 

Tor'y-ne 

Tro'ja 

Tyr-rhe'num 

Va'rus 

Vea-til'i-ua 

Vo-pis'cns 

Ze-bi'na 

Tro'i-lua 

Tyr-rbe'nus 

*Va-sa'tas 

Vcs-til'la 

Vn-ra'nus 

*Ze-i-te'um 

Tox-a'-rid'i-a 

*Tro-ju'ge-nas 

Tyr'rhe-113 

t*Vas'co-nea 

Ves-ti'ni 

J*Vos'e-gus,  or    Vo- 

Ze'la,  or  Ze'li-a 

Tox'e-us 

Trmn-cn-ti'na 

Tyr-iiii'dffi 

Vat-i-ca'uua 

Ves-ti'nus 

*Ze-le'a 

Tox-ic'ra-te 

Troph'i-mua 

*'i'yr-se'ta 

Va-ti-e'nus 

Ves'u-lus 

Vo-ti-e'nua 

Ze'lea 

*Tux'i-li 

Tro-pho'ni-ua 

Tyi'aia 

Va-tin'i-us 

Ve-su'vi-ua 

Vul-ca-na'li-a 

Zt'-lot'y-pe 

*'l'ii-vg'e-ni 

Troa 

Tyr-tae'ua 

*Va-tre'nug 

*Ves'vi-u3 

Vul-ca'ni 

Tra'be-a 

*Tios'su-li 

Ty'rus,  or  Ty'ros 

*Ve-chi'rea 

Vet'ti-ua 

Vul-ca'ni-us 

Ze'no 

Trach'a-lua 

Tros'su-lum 

Tys'i-aa 

*Tzac'o-ne3 

Vec'ti-us 

Vet-to'nes,  or  *Ve-to'- 

Vul-ca'nus 

Ze-no'bi-a 

Tra'chaa 

Trot'i-lum 

*Vec-to'nes 

nes 

Vul-ca'ti-ua 

fZe-no'bi-i 

*Tra-che'a 

Tru-en'tum,  or  Tru- 

Ve'di-us  PoI'li-o. 

Vet-u-lo'ni-a 

Vul-si'num 

Zen'o-cles 

Tra-chin'i-a 

en-ti'num 

Ve-ge'ti-us 

Ve-tu'ri-a 

Vul'so 

Zen-o-cli'des 

Trach-o-ni'ti3 

*Tryg-o-da!m'o-nes 

Ve'i-a 

Ve-tu'ii-ua 

tVul'tur 

Vul-tu-re'i-ua 

Zen-o-do'rua 

*Tra-gm'di-a 

Tryph'e-rua 

u. 

Ve-i-a'nus 

Ve'tu3 

Zen-o-do'ti-a 

Try|)b-i-o-do'ru3 

Ve-i-en'tes 

Vi-a'drus 

Vul-tur'num 

Ze-nud'o-tus 

Traj-a-nop'o-lia 

Tiy'phon 

Vo-i-en'to 

*Vi-a'lis 

Vul-tur'nua 

Ze-noph'a-nes 

Tra-ja'nua 

Try-pho'sa 

U'bi-i 

Ve'i-i 

Vi-bid'i-a 

fVul-tur'ti-ua 

*Zen-o-po-si'don 

Tral'lea 

Tu'be-ro 

U-cal'e-gon 

Vej'o-via 

Vi-bid'i-us 

Ze-noth'e-mia 

*Trans-al-pi'mi3 

Tuc'ci-a 

U'cu-bis 

Vo-]a'brum 

Vib'i-ua 

Zi'-pliyr'i-um 

*Trans-pa-da'nua 

*T«c-cit'o-ra 

U'funs 

Ve-la'crum 

*Vib-i-o'nea 

Zeph'y-rum 

i 

Trans-tib-er-i'na 

Tu'ci-a 

U-fi-n-ti'na 

Ve-la'ni-us 

Vi'bo 

X. 

Zeph'y-rus 

*Tians-tib-e-ri'nua 

Tu'der,  or  Tu-der'ti-a 

Ul-pi-a'nus 

*Vel'e-da 

Vib-u-le'nua 

Ze-ryn'thus 

*Trap'e-za 

Tu'dri 

U'lu-bra 

Ve'li-a 

Vi-bul'li-ua 

Zc'thes,  or  Zc'tus 

*Trap'e-zon 

Tu-gi'ni,  or  Tu-ge'ni 

U-lys'ses 

*Ve-lib'o-ri 

Vi'ca  Po'ta 

Zeu-gi-la'na 

Tra-pe'zua 

Tn-gu-n'rms 

Um'ber 

Vel'i-ca 

Vi,-cel']i-u3 
Vi-cen'ta,  or  Vi-ce'- 

Xas'the 

Zeug'ina 

*Trap'e-zua 

Tu-is'to 

Uni'bra 

Ve-li'na 

Xan'thi 

Ze'us 

*Tra-phe'a 

Tu-lin'gi 

*Um-bre'nua 

Ve-li'num 

ti-a 

Xan'thi-a 

Zcux-id'a-mus 

*Tnis-i-me'nua 

Tul'la 

Um'bri-a 

Ve-li-o-cas'si 

Vic'tor 

*Xan'tlii-as 

*'/.<.  iix  -i-da'r.iua 

Tra-aul'lua 

Tul'li-a 

Um-brig'i-ua 

Vel-i-ter'na,  Ve-li'tra, 

Vic-to'ri-a 

Xan'thi-ca 

Zeux'i-das 

ffre'ba 

*Tnl-li-a'num 

Um'bro 

or  *Vel'i-tne 

Vic-to-ri'na 

Xan-thip'pe 

Zeux-ip'pe 

Tre-ba'ti-us 

Tul-li'o-ia 

Un'ca 

*Vel'i-tea 

Xan-thip'pua 

Zeux'ia 

Tul'li-us 

Un'chae 

JVe-li'tra 
Vel'la-ri 

Vic-to'ri-us 

Xan'tho 

Zeux'o 

Tre-bel-li-e'nus 

Tul'lus  Hos-til'i-us 

Un-de-cem'vi-ri 

Vic-ttnn'vi-OB 

*Xan-tho-pu'lu! 

Zi-gi'ra 

Tie-hel'li-us 

Tu-ne'ta,  or  Tu'nia 

U-nel'li 

Vel'le-da  . 

Vi-en'na 

Xan'tbus 

*Zie'la 

Tre'bi-a 

Tun'gri 

Unx'i-a 

Vcl-Ie'i-us  Pa-tcr'cu- 

Vil'li-a  (Lex) 

Xan'ti-cles 

Zil'i-a,  or  Ze'lia 

Tre'bi-ua 

Tu-ra'ni-ua 

fU'pia 

lus 

Vil'li-ua 

Xan-tip'pe 

Zi-ma'ra 

Tre-bo'ni-a  (Lex) 

Tur'bo 

*Up-sa'Ium 

Ve-na'frum 

Vim-i-na'li9 

Xan-tip'pua 

Zi-my'ri 

Tre-bo'ni-ua 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

*U-ra'ca 

*Ven'e-dai 

Vin-cen'ti-ua 

Xe-nag'o-raa 

Zi-ob'e-ria 

Treb'a-la 

*Tur'du-li 

*U-ra'gii3 

Ven'e-di 

Vin'ci-us 

Xe-nar'chua 

Zi-p;e'tes 

Tre'rua 

Tu-re'sis 

U-ra'ni-a 

Ven'e-li 

Vin-da'li-us 

tXen'a-les 

Zi'tba 

*Tres'vi-ri 

*Tu-ri-a'ao 

U-ra'ni-i,  cr  U-ri'i 

Ven'e-ti 

Vin-del'i-ci 

Xen'e-ma 

Zmil'a-cea 

Trev'e-ri 

Tu'ri-ua 

U'ra-nus 

Ve-ne'ti-a 

Vin-de-mi-a'tor 

Xu'ne-ua 

*Zo-di'a-cua 

Tri-a'ri-a 

Tur'nua 

Ur-bic'u-a 

Veii'e-tua 

*Vin-dcm'i-tor 

Xe-ni'a-dea 

Zo'i-lu3 

Tri-a'ri-us 

Tu'ro-nes 

Ur'bi-cus 

Ve-nil'i-a 

Vin'dex  Ju'li-ua 

Xe'ni-us 

Zo-ip'pus 

Tri-bal'li 

Tu'ro-ni,  (a  people  of 

*U-re'um 

*Ven-no'nea 

Vin-dic'i-iis 

Xen-o-cle'a 

*Zo-i-te'um 

Trib'o-ci 

Oaul) 

*Ur'ge-num 

Ve-no'nes 

Vin-do-nis'sa 

Xen'o-cles 

Zo'na 

Tri-bu'ni 

*Tu-ro'ni,  (a  people  of 

U'ri-a 

Ve-no'ni-ua 

Vi-nic'i-us 

Xeji-o-cli'des 

Zon'a-ras 

fTri-caa'sea 

Germany) 

*U-ri'on 

Ven-tid'i-us 

Vi-nid'i-ua 

Xr-noc'ia-tea 

Zopli'o-rus 

'J'ric-as-ti'ni 

Tur'pi-o 

U'ri-tes 

Ven'ti 

Vin'i-us 

Xc-iuid'a-mna 

Zo-pyr'i-o 

Tric'cs 

Tii-ruI'li-us 

Ur-sid'i-us 

Ven-u-le'i-us 

Vin'ni-us 

Zopyr'i-on 

*Trich'i-naa 

Tus-ca'ni-a,  and 

*Ur-si'nu3 

fVe-nu'lus 

Vip-sa'ni-a 

Xcn-o-de'mus 

Zop'y-rua 

*Tri-cho'nia 

Tiis'ci-a 

Us-ca'na 

♦Ven'u-lua 

*Vi-ra'go 

Xe-nod'i-ce 

Zor-(">-as'ter 

Tri-cla'ri-a 

Tus'ci 

Ve'nus 

Vir'bi-us 

Xe-nod'o  cbua 

Zcir-n-as-tre'ua 

*Tric-o-lo'ni 

Tus-cu-la'num 

U-sip'e-tes,orU-sip'i-ci 

Ve-nu'si-a,  or  Ve-nu'- 

*Vir-du'ma-rua 

Xeii-o-rio'rus 

Zos'i-mus 

*Tri-cor'y-tl>ua 

Tus'cu-lum 

Us'pi-i 

si-um 

Vir-gil'i-us 

t-\e-ii(Hl'o-teg 

Zos'i-ne 

*Tri-cra'na 

Tics'cus 

Us-ti'ca 

*Vc-pi'cua 

Vir-gin'i-a 

Xe-nod'o-tua 

Zos  le'ri-a 

Tri-cre'iia 

Tu'ta 

tUs'ti-caa 

Ve-ra'gri 

Vir-gin'i-us 

Xc-iii'pb'a-nea 

Zo-tliraus'te3 

fTri-den'tum 

*Tu-ta'nu3 

U'ti-ca 

Ve-ra'ni-a 

Vir-i-a'thu3 

Xc-nnph'i-lus 

Zy-gan'tea 

*Tri-e'rea 

*Tu'tho-a 

*Ux'a-ma 

Ve-ra'ni-us 

Vir-i-dom'a-rus 

Xcn'o-phon 

Zy£    na 

Tri-e-ter'i-ca 

Tu'ti-a 

fUx-an'tia 
Ux-rl-lo-du'num 

Ver-big'e-nus 

t*Vir-i-pla'ca 

Xi'ii-o-pbon-ti'us 

Zyg'i-a 

*Tri-e-te'ria 

Tu-ti-ca'nus 

Ver-cel'loe 

Xcn-n-pi-thi'a 

*Zyg'l-i 

Trif-o-li'nua 

Tu'ti-cum 

Ux'i-i 

Ver-cin-get'o-nx 

Vir'tu3 

*\cr-t>-lib'y-a 

Zy-gom'e-Ia 

t'fri-gem'i-na 

*Tu-tu-li'na 

Ux-is'a-ma 

Ve-re'na 

Vi-sel'li-us 

*Xerx-e'ne 

Zy-gop'o-lia 

*Tii-go'num 

Ty'a-na 

U'zi-ta,  or  tU-zi'ta 

*Ve-re'ium 

Vi-sel'lus 

Xerx'es 

Zy-gri'ue 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1855, 

Br  GEORGE  AND  CHARLES  HERRI  AM, 

in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


BRIEF  RULES 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 
1.    Vowels. 

A,  ah,  long  and  short,  (marked  a.) 
ai,  as  c  in  there,  when  followed  by  e 


when  it 


re,  rs,  ts 

has  the  circumflex,  thus,  at,  (£.) 
When  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  words,  it  has  the  sound 
of  the  open  acute  i,  (e.) 
au  has  the  sound  of  5,  (o.) 
E  has  three  sounds  :  — 

6  as  the  English  vowel  a  in  fate,  (c.) 
h  and  6  are  similar  to  the  c  in  there,  (£.) 
E,  not  accented,  is  either, 

(1.)    open  acute,  as  c  in  the  English  words  met,  ebb,  when  it 

is  followed,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  a  consonant  that  is 

pronounced,  or  when  the  following  syllable  begins  with 

x,  («;) 

(2.)    guttural,  and  like  e  in  her  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 

or  the  first  syllable  of  polysyllables,  (e ;)  or, 
(3.)    is  entirely  mute  at  the  end  of  polysyllables.     It  is  like 
the  second  e   in  there,  and   generally  serves  to  length- 
en   or   open  the    preceding  vowel.      In    other    places, 
wnere  it  is  more  perceptible,  it  is  like  the  c  in  battery 
or  over ;  and  even  then  the  French  suppress  it  as  often 
as  they  can,  especially  when  the  preceding  or  following 
syllable  has  a  full  sound.  —  Rem.  Es,  not  accented,  in 
polysyllables,  is  silent. 
Ei  has  the  sound  of  e  in  there,  (eu.) 
Eu  has  three  sounds  .  — 

(1.)  long  and  close.  This  sound  has  no  standard  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the  lips  a  little 
forward,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  breath  a 
narrower  passage  than  for  the  e  in  over,  and  by  dwell- 
ing longer  upon  it,  (eu.) 

short,  somewhat  more  open  than  e  in  over,  (eu.) 
long  and  open,  by  opening  the  lips  somewhat  wider 
and  in  a  more  circular  form  than  for  the  e  in  over,  and 
by  protracting  the  sound,  (eu.) 
/is   long,    as    in    the    English   word   marine,  and    short,  as   in 

fig,  («,  ?■) 
O  has  three  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long  and  open,  as  in  the  English  word  robe,  (S.) 
(2.)    short,  as  in  rob,  (o.) 
(3.)    long  and  broad,  (o.) 
oi  as  wa. 

ou  has  two   sounds, —  long,   as  in  mood;  short,  as  in  good, 
(oo.) 
U  has  two  sounds,  —  long,  as  in  vue,  (u  ;)  short,  as  in  but,  (u.) 
There  is  no  standard  for  these  sounds  in  English.     To  form  the 
first,  observe  the  situation  of  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  the  Eng- 
lish letter  a.     It  widens  itself  into  the  cheeks,  so  that  it  touches 
the  first  grinders.     When  the  tongue  is  in  this  situation,  advance 
both  lips  a  little  forward,  shutting  them  at  the  same  time  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  narrow,  oval  passage  to  the  breath.     This 
movement  will  lightly  press  the  tongue  between  the  grinders,  and 
its  tip  against  the  fore  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  thus  let  the 
breath  pass,  which  is  necessary  to  emit  the  sound  of  the  French  u. 
The  short  sound  is  formed  by  dwelling  less  upon  it. 
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(2.) 
(3.) 


2.    Consonants. 

Division  of  Syllables.  —  When  syllables  in  any  word  are 
separated  by  a  single  or  compound  consonant,  that  consonant  is  to 
be  spelled  and  articulated  with  the  following  vowel,  and  not  with 
the  preceding  one.  By  several  consonants  which  cannot  form  a 
compound  consonant,  the  first  must  be  spelled  with  the  preceding, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  succeeding,  simple  or  compound  vowel. 

Compound  consonants  are  the  following  :  —  hi,  br,  ch,  cl,  ehr,  cr, 
dr,  fii  /'')  gh  gni  gri  ^i  anc*  Mi  (when  liquid,)  ph,  phi,  phr,  pi,  pr, 
rh,  sc,  sg,  si,  sm,  sn,  sp,  st,  sr,  th,  thl,  tr,  tl,  vr. 

The  French  syllables  are  divided  into  masculine  and  feminine 
syllables,  the  latter  being  those  that  contain  e  mute. 

General  Rule. —  Every  masculine  syllable  before  another 
masculine  syllable  is  short,  so  that  the  accent  lies  upon  the  last 
syllable  that  is  pronounced. 

B  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 
Chas, 

(1.)    the  sound  of  English  h  before  a,  o,  u,  and  before  con- 
sonants; 
(2.)    the  sound  of  hard  s  before  e,  i,  y,  and  before  the  hard 
vowels,  a,  o,  u,  when  witli  a  cedilla,  (c.) 
c,  before  q  and  c,  and  after  a  nasal  sound,  is  always  si'enC 
ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  and  followed  by  a  consonant,  it  is  like  k. 
At  the  end,  it  sounds  like  k. 
D  is  like  English  d.     It  is  sounded  at  the  end  of  words,  unless 

followed  by  s  or  preceded  by  r  or  n. 
Fis  like  English/. 
G  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    the  sound  of  g  in  go,  before  a,  o,  u. 
(2.)    the  sound  of  5  in  pleasure  before  e,  i,  y. 

The  hard  g  is  rendered  soft  before  a,  o,  u,  by  inserting  the 
letter  e  between  g  and  a,  o,  u.     The  e  after  the  g  is  then 
not  to  be  sounded,  but.  is  considered  as  a  mark  to  show 
that  the  g  must  be  pronounced  soft. 
The   soft  g,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rendered  hard  before 
e,  i,  y,  by  writing  the  letter  u  between  g  and  e,  i,  y. 
Therefore  the  u  that  is  immediately  after  the  g  must 
not  be  sounded,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  that  g 
must  be  articulated  hard. 
gn  is  pronounced  like  ni  in  onion,  minion,    (final   gne,   repre- 
sented in  the  table  ny.) 
Final  g  is  silent  except  in  the  noun  bourg,  and  in  nouns  ter- 
minating in  berg,  where  it  has  the  sound  of  k. 
H  is  either  aspirated  or  silent 

Remark.  —  When  h  is  deemed  aspirate,  it  only  communicates  to 
the  vowel  the  properties  of  a  consonant;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  never  suppressed  ; 
if  it  ends  with  a  consonant,  that  consonant  is  never  connected  with 
the  vowel  that  follows. 

J  has  always  the  sound  of  z  in  azure,  or  s  in  pleasure. 
L  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    It  is  like  the  English  I. 
(2.)    It  is  liquid,  like  I  in  brilliant. 
N.  B. — The  modern  pronunciation,  however,  lets  the  I  entirely 
disappear,  and  substitutes  a  long  e~  sound  (?,  it)  for  it. 
Exception. —  All  nouns  in  ville  are  not  liquid. 
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II,  ill,  preceded  by  another  vowel,  are  always  liquid,  in  which 
case,  il,  ill,  are  compound  consonants,  the  i  being  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  sign  to  make  the  I  liquid  ;  therefore 
the  i  must  not  be  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel, 
which  preserves  its  natural  sound. 
..'  >  when  not  nasal,  are  like  the  English  m,  n. 

m,  n,  preceded  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  vowel,  are  always 
nasal,  unless  followed  by  a  syllable  that  begins  with  a 
vowel  or  h  mute,  in  which  case,  m  and  n  resume  their 
natural  sound. 

Nasal  Sound.  —  An  exact  standard  for  the  nasal  sound  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  English  pronunciation.  However,  something 
like  it  is  found  in  the  sound  of  en  in  encore.  But  if,  in  pronoun- 
cing these  sounds,  the  tongue  should  once  touch  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  French  nasal  sound  would  be  ruined. 

There  are  four  nasal  sounds  :  — 


em 

am, 

en,  an, 

im, 

in, 

aim, 

ain, 

enn, 

■  (Ins. 


om 


H 


or  ong. 


t  is  like  the  same  letter  in  the  English  language. 

Q,  except  in  a  few  words,  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  these  two 

letters  together  have  the  sound  of  English  k  in  king. 
R  is  much  more    rolled  than  the  English   r.     At  the  end  of  a 
word  it  is  always  pronounced,  when  preceded  by  a,  i, 
o,  u,  y,  and  their  compounds 
r,  preceded  by  e  in  polysyllables,  is  silent,  and  in  this  case  the 
e  has  the  acute  sound  e.     In  monosyllables,  the  r  is 
pronounced,  and  the  e  has  a  more  open  sound,  resem- 
bling S. 
rh  is  like  r. 
S  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    the   soft  of  rose,  please,  between  two  vowels  and  fol- 
lowing b. 
(2.)    the  hard  sound  of  sister,  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  when  preceded  or  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant. 
Final  s  is  silent,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
T  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    soft,  like  c  in  cedar,  civil,  in  the   syllable   tion,  unless 

preceded  by  5  or  x,  in  which  case  the  t  is  hard. 
(2.)    hard,  like  t  in  tit,  in  all  other  cases 
tit  nas  the  single  sound  of  t  hard. 
t,  st,  ct,  final,  are  silent. 

V  is  like  English  v. 

X,  (1.)  is  like  gs  in  all  words  beginning  in  x  or  ex,  followed  by 
a  vowel  or  the  letter  h. 
(2.)  like  k  in  words  beginning  in  exec,  exci,  exs. 
(3.)  like  ss,  in  Aix,  Aix  la  Chapellc,  Auxerre,  Jluxonnc,  Brux- 

elles,  Luxeuil,  and  some  few  others. 
(4.)  like  ks  in  all  other  cases. 
Final  x  is  silent. 
Z  is  like  z  in  zone. 

Final  z  is  silent. 

Y  is  like  single  French  i,  but  like  double  i  between  two  vowela. 


ITALIAN. 

1.   Vowels. 

A  is  sounded  as  ah  in  English,  (a.) 
E  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  the  open,  as  in  the  English  word  fair,  (e  and  e.) 

(2.)  close,  as  in  the  word  pain,  (e.) 
/  is  sounded  like  ec  in  English. 
O  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  the  open  q;  (2.)  the  close  6. 
V  is  sounded  like  oo. 

N.  B.  —  When  these  vowels  are  at  the  end  of  words,  marked 
I'ith  an  accent,  they  have  a  quick  and  sharp  sound. 


2.    Consonants. 
B  is  like  the  same  letter  in  English. 

C  is  like  k  before  a,  o,  u.     Followed  by  the  vowels  e,  i,  it  is  pro- 
nounced like  eh  in  the  words  cherry,  chilly, 
cc  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  tch  in  the  English  word 

match, 
cid,  cid,  ciu,  are  pronounced  cha,  cho,  choo. 
ch,  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  English  k. 
D  and  Fare  like  the  English  d  and/. 

G  is  like  the  English  g  in  go,  when  followed  by  a,  o,  u.     Fol- 
lowed by  the  vowels  e,  i,  it  is  like  j  in  English,  or  like 
g  in  the  words  gem,  ginger, 
gg,  followed  by  c,  i,  is  pronounced  like  dg  in  the  English  word 

lodge, 
gh,  followed  by  e,  i,  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go. 
gl,  followed  by  i,  and  in  all  words  in  which  i  is  followed  by 
another  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  II  in  brilliant. 
But  in  all  words  in  which  gl  is  followed  by  a  consonant, 
it  is  pronounced  like  gl  in  glimmer, 
gn,  followed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  is  somewhat  like  the  English  ni  in 

onion,  minion, 
gid,  gid,  giu,  are  pronounced  like  ja,  jo,  joo. 
gua,  guc,  gui,  are  like  gioa,  gwei,  gioce,  in  language,  languei, 
languid. 
if  has  no  sound.     It  is  only  used  to  denote  the  hard  sound  of  the 

consonants  c,  g,  before  the  vowels  c,  i. 
J  is  considered  a  vowel.     It.  is  used  instead  of  ii  at  the  end  of 
words,  and  sounds  like  ec  in  the  English  word  fee,  each 
e  being  distinctly  pronounced. 
L,  M,  JV,  and  P,  are  like  the  corresponding  English  letters. 
Q.    Qud,  qui,  qui,  qud,&re  pronounced  like  qua,  que,  qui,  quo,  in 
the  English  words  quality,  question,  quibble,  quote  ;  the 
vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  adhering  to  their  proper  pronunciation, 
as  stated  above. 
R,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  or  in  the  middle  when  it  begins  a 
syllable,  is  like  r  in  the  words  ruin,  marine.     At  the  end 
of  words,  or   when   it  ends  a  syllable,  or  preceded  by 
another  consonant,  or  doubled,  it  has  a  rolling  sound. 
S,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  preceded  or  followed  by  another 
consonant,  or  when  doubled,  is  pronounced  sharp,  like 
sister.     Between  two  vowels,  and  in  the  last  syllable  of 
all  substantive  and  adjective  nouns  that  end  in  cse,  uso, 
usa,  it  is  pronounced  like  s  in  the  English  word  rose. 
In  the  last  syllable  of  all  adjective  nouns  in  oso,  osa,  s 
preserves  its  sharp  sound. 
sc,  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  shell 
sch,  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  sk. 
scid,  scid,  sciu,  are  like  sha,  sho,  shoo. 
T  is  always  hard,  and 
V  like  the  English  v. 

W  and  X  are  not  found  in  the  Italian  alphabet. 
Z.     General  Rule.  —  In  the  beginning  of  words,  or  when  sin- 
gle, it  is  like  ds  in  the  English  word  Windsor.     When  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  or  when  followed  by  two  vowels,  or  when  doubled, 
it  is  pronounced  sharp,  like  ts  in  the  word  benefits. 

Remark.  —  Italian  words  are  pronounced  exactly  as  they  are 
written,  there  being  no  silent  letter,  except  h.  Every  vowel  al- 
ways preserves  its  proper  sound,  independently  of  the  consonants 
which  accompany  it. 


SPANISH. 

1.     VoWELb. 

A.     This  letter  is  pronounced  as  ah  in  English,  (fi.) 

JS  is  pronounced  as  a  in  the  alphabet  in  English,  (e.)  except  be- 
fore n,  r,  s,  z,  in  which  case  it  is  more  open,  as  in  the 
English  word  care. 

I  is  pronounced  as  e  in  English.  It  is  long  when  under  the 
acute  accent,  (i.) 

0  is  generally  pronounced  as  in  English.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  it  is  sometimes  open,  (o,)  sometimes 
close,  (o,)  and  sometimes  long,  (6.) 

It  is  open  in  words  of  one  syllable,  when  it  is  not  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  vowel,  and  before  n  and 
r  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  it 
is  accented.  It  is  long  whenever  it  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel. 
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f/  is  pronounced  oo. 

N.  B.  —  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  syllables  gue,  gui, 
que,  qui,  in  which  the  u  is  not  sounded,  unless  the  u  has  two  dots 
over  it,  («.) 

Y.    This  letter  is  sometimes  a  vowel  and  sometimes  a  consonant. 
It  is  a  vowel  when  it   is  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
making  with  it  a  diphthong;  and  then 
ay  and  ey  are  like  i,  (l ;) 
oy  and  uy,  like  oi. 

In  almost  every  other  case,  it  is  a  consonant. 

2.    Consonants. 

B,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  always  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish.    In  the  middle  of  a  word,  between  two  vowels,  b 
is  softened  into  nearly  a  v. 
C  has  the  sound  of  th  in  English,  as  in  the  word  pith,  before  e 
and  i ;  and  the  sound  of  k  before  a,  o,  u. 
Formerly  the  c  with  the  cedilla  (c)  was  used  to  soften 
the  c  before  a,  o,  u.     The   letter  z,  however,  has  now 
been  substituted  for  it. 
Double  ce,  followed  by  e,  i.     The  first  c  is  hard,  the  second 

soft. 
ch.     These  two  letters  are  pionounced  as  in  English  in  the 
word  cheek. 
D  is  pronounced,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  English  ;  but 
when  the  d  is  between  two  vowels,  it  is  as  soft  as  the 
th  in  the  words  though,  the.     It  is  pronounced  lisping  at 
the  end  of  a  word. 
F  is  pronounced  as  in  English. 

G  is  pronounced  as  in  Lnglisih  before  a,  o,  u.     It  is  guttural  be- 
fore e,  i,  (J\)     Before  n,  it  has  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion. 
For  the  syllables  gue,  gui,  see  the  vowel  U. 
H  is  mute,  and  only  lightly  aspirated  before  ue.     The  letter  h 
has   been   retained  in   many    words,    though    not    pro- 
nounced, and  in  fieveral  it  has  taken  the   place  of  the 
letter  /,  formerly  used. 
th.   The  Academy  suppresses  h  after  t,  and  instead  of  ph  uses/. 
J  is  guttural  before  all  the  vowels,  (g,  eh.) 
L  is  pronounced  as  in  English. 

II.    When  11  occurs  in  a  word,  it  is  liquid,  and  pronounced  as 
in  the  words  brilliant,  seraglio,  William. 
M  and  JVare  pronounced  as  in  English. 

n,  having  this  mark,  (",  n,)  which  the  Spaniards  call  n  with 
tilde,  (tll'dc,)  has  the  same  sound  as  n  in  onion,  minion. 
P  and  Q  are  pronounced  as  in  English. 

As  to  the  syllables  que,  qui,  look  for  the  vowel  U. 
N.  B.  —  Q  is  changed  into  c  in  all  words  where  it  is  followed  by 
ua,   uo,   ue,    ui,    (the  u  in  the  latter  two  preserving  its   natural 
sound.) 

R,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  is  pronounced  a  little 
stronger  than  in  English ;  but  double  r  is  much  stronger 
than  the  English  rr. 

S  is  always  pronounced  hard,  like  double  s,  even  between  two 
vowels. 

Tis  always  hard. 

V.  The  Spaniards  often  confound  the  sound  of  this  letter  with 
that  of  b  ;  but  the  Academy  disapproves  of  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  in  English. 

X  is  pronounced  as  s  when  followed  by  a  consonant ;  and  it  is 
lightly  sounded  5  when  followed  by  ce,  ci.  It  is  pro- 
nounced like  Ics  between  two  vowels.  In  a  few  words 
ending  in  x,  it  is  guttural. 

N.  B.  —  X  was  formerly  used  as  a  guttural,  (unless  the  following 
vowel  had  the  circumflex  accent;)  but  j  is  now  used  instead  before 
a,  o,  u,  and  g  before  c  and  i. 

Z  is  only  used  now  before  a,  o,  n,  and  is  pronounced  like  the  c 
before  e  and  i.     It  is  always  pronounced  lisping  after 


The  pronunciation  of  Spanish  by  the  Mexicans  is  different  from 
that  by  the  Spaniards:  — 

(1.)    They  pronounce  the  liquid  11  like  the  modern  French  pro- 
nunciation long  ce. 
(2.)    They  pronounce  b  and  v  interchangeably. 
(3.)    They  substitute,  in  general,  the  s  sound  for  the  th  sound. 
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PORTUGUESE. 
1.   Vowels. 
The  vowels  are  the  same  as  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Ao,  the  o  having  a  deep  sound,  nearly  oo,  is  somewhat  like  oung. 

2.    Consonants. 

The    consonants,   with   the   following  exceptions,  are   like  the 
English:  — 

C.    c  is  like  the  same  French  letter. 

ch  is  like  English  sh. 
G  is  like  the  French  g. 
H  is  always  silent,  and  serves  only,  when  immediately  preceded 

by  I  or  n,  to  make  these  letters  liquid. 
J  is  like  the  corresponding  French  letter. 
M  and  JV  are  like  the  same  English  letters,  but  have  sometimes 

a  nasal  sound. 
Q  is  like  the  French,  being  always  accompanied  by  a  silent  u. 
R  is  like  the  Spanish,  rolling. 
X  is  like  English  sh. 


GERMAN. 

1.   Vowels. 
A  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long,  (a,)  as  in  the  English  word  half. 
(2.)    short,  (a,)  which  has  no  corresponding  sound  in  English. 
ae,  or  a.   (1.)  long,  as  the  sound  between  name  and  care;  (2.) 

short,  nearly  like  e  in  the  word  rent. 
ai  and  ay  sound  broader  than  the  English  i  in  kite, 
au  approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  ou  in  our,  loud, 
aeu  or  au  has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  English  oi. 
E  has  three  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  long;  1st,  the  close  or  acute  sound  (e),  the  French  e 
fermi.     2d,    the   open  sound,   (£,)  the  e  ouvert  of  the 
French. 
(2.)  short,  (e,)  nearly  like  c  in  the  word  help. 
(3.)  obscure  in  all  unaccented  syllables,  like  a  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  sofa,  except  before  liquids,  where  it  sounds 
like  e  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  heaven, 
ei,  or  ey,  are  like  i  mfine,  kind. 
eu  is  similar  to  oi,  oy,  in  boil,  toil,  joint. 
I  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long,  as  in  mete,  (I.) 
(2.)    short,  nearly  as  i  in  pin,  fig,  (i.) 
ie  is  like  long  i,  (i.) 
O  is,  (1.)  long,  as  in  bone,  (5;)  (2.)  short,  (»,)  as  in  got. 
oe,  0.  (1.)  long,  French  e%;  (2.)  short,  French  cu. 
oi,  oy,  are  like  the  English  oi,  oy. 
U  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  long,  (oo,)  as  in  to,  do,  move,  prove. 
(2.)  short,  (oo,)  resembling  u  in  bull,  full,  bushel, 
ue,  11.  (1.)  long'French  u  ;    (2.)  short  French  u. 
N.  B.  —  Aa,  oo,  ce,  are  pronounced  as  a  single  long  a,  o,  e. 

2.    Consonants. 

B  is  like  the  English  6.  But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  or  stands  next 
to  the  final  consonant  or  consonants,  not  being  liquids, 
or  the  consonant  b,  it  approximates  to  the  sound  of  p. 

C  before  a,  o,u,au,  and  before  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  k. 
Before  the  other  vowels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  like  is. 

D  is  like  the  English  d.  But  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  sound  of  t. 

F  is  like  English/. 

G,  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  always  like  g  in  the  English 
wordn-o.  After  a,  o,  u,  e,  i,  a,  0,11, 1,  r,  it  has  a  peculiar 
lino-ual  sound,  somewhat  softer  than  the  guttural  ch. 
(See  Ch.) 
When  preceded  by  n,  g  (except  in  derivative  and  com 
pound  words)  has  the  sound  of  a  gentle  A. 

H,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  is  aspirated,  as  in  the 
English  words  have,  hold.  Between  two  vowels,  tht 
aspiration  is  less  strong,  and  sometimes  hardly  per 
ceptible.  At  any  other  place  than  in  the  beginning  of 
a  word  or  a  syllable,  h  is  mute,  and  indicates  then  the 
length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
th  is  pronounced  as  a  single  t. 
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J  is  pronounced  as  y,  and  always  followed  bv  a  vowel. 

K  is  like  English  k. 

L,  M,  JV,  and  P,  are  like  the  corresponding  English  letters. 

Q  is  always  joined  with  u.  It  has  the  sound  kw,  but  is  uttered 
shorter  than  in  English. 

R  is  sounded  stronger  than  in  English. 

5  is  always  like  z,  except  before  a  consonant  and  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllable,  where  it  is  pronounced  sharp.  It  is 
also  pronounced  like  z  between  two  vowels  and  after  a 
liquid. 

T  is  like  English  t.  Before  i  and  a  following  vowel,  t  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts.  But  when  *  precedes  t,  t  keeps  its 
proper  sound. 

V is  always  like/. 

W  is  like  v.     The  w  in  final  ow  is  always  silent. 

Xis  likefc?. 

•Z  is  like  ts. 

3.    Compound  Consonants. 

Ch  is  always  guttural  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and 
a  liquid.  Ch,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  followed  by 
a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  is  like  k. 

Chs,  in  primitive  words,  is  like  ks. 

Sch,  in  primitive  words,  is  like  sh. 

Gn  and  Kn.     Both  the  g  and  k  are  hard. 

Ph  is  like  /. 

Sz  is  like  hissing  s. 

Tz  doubles  the  sound  of  z. 

Spelling.  —  When  two  vowels  are  divided  by  a  single  or  com- 
pound consonant,  that  consonant  is  spelled  and  articulated  with  the 
second  vowel ;  by  more  than  one  consonant,  all  but  the  last  single 
or  compound  consonant  belong  to  the  first  vowel. 


DUTCH. 
1.    Vowels. 
A  has  two  sounds,  like  the  German  a. 
'  >  are  pronounced  like  long  a. 

E  has  the  three  sounds  of  the  German  e. 

ee  is  like  long  open  e. 
/  has  the  two  German  i  sounds. 

ie  is  like  the  German  ie. 
O  has  the  two  German  o  sounds. 

oo  is   ong  o. 

oe  is  pronounced  as  oo. 
U  has  the  two  French  u  sounds. 

ui  resembles  the  English  oi  in  boy. 
Y,  or  sometimes  spelt  ij,  is  equivalent  to  the  German  ei.  ey,  or 
the  English  long  i  sound. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  the  German,  except  the  follow- 
ing ones : — 

G  is  always  strong  guttural,  unless  spelt  gh,  which  is  like  g  in 
the  English  word  go,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  preceded  by  n. 

Sch  is  not  pronounced  as  sh,  but  as  sk. 


SWEDISH. 

There  are  nine  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  S,  a,  («,)  0,  (ae  ;)  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  never  found  compound. 

1.    Vowels. 

A  is  like  the  German  a. 
a  is  long  o,  (6.) 

a  (<r)  is  like  the  German  a,  (a.) 
E  has  two  different  pronunciations:  — 

(1.)  long,  (the  close  and  acute  sound  of  the  German  e,  —  e,) 
in  the  beginning  of  words,  where  e  makes  a  syllable  by 
itself,  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  a  word,  as  also  in 
all  syllables  that  have  the  tonic  accent,  and  in  all 
words  terminating  in  het. 
(2.)  like  <e,  or  German  e  short,  when  it  precedes  the  conso- 
nants/, I,  m,  n,  r,  s. 


J  is  like  the  German  i. 

O.  (1.)   U  is  like  a  deep  oo,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  when  it 

is  a  syllable  by  itself,  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  a 

word. 
(2.)  It  is  like  a   long  o,  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by 

one  of  the  consonants  /,  /,  m,  n,  r,  sy  t,  and  before 

double  consonants. 
m  (0)  is  like  the  corresponding  German  letter. 
U  has  almost  always  a  sound  like  that  of  i'-po  combined, 
y  is  like  the  French  u 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  the  English,  with  the  following 
modifications  :  — 

G,  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  is  always  hard,  as  in  the  English  word  go, 

and  also  before  e,  when  it  is  pronounced  like  oe. 

Before   i,  y,   a:,  a;  and   before  the  close  and  acute  e,  it  is 

like  the  English  y ;  but  the  g  retains  its   hard  sound 

when  the  acute  c  terminates  the  syllable.     See  J. 

gjo,  gju,  has,  in  common  pronunciation,  the  sound  oi'  yo,  voo. 

II  is  always  aspirated,  except  before  v  and  j,  where  it  is  silent, 

and  in  eh,  which  is  pronounced  like  k. 
J  is  like  the  English  y.     In  all  those  words  where  j  is  changed 

into  g,  that^  has  a  very  slight  guttural  sound. 
K  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  and  e,  (having  the  sound  of  a,)  and 
before  e  acute,  terminating  the  syllable  or  word. 
k,  before  the  vowels  i,  y,  a,  cu,  and  e  acute,  is  pronounced  as 
if  there  were  Swedish  j  between  k  and  the  vowel. 
In  common  pronunciation,  k  before  the  mentioned  vowels, 
and  kj  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  sound  like  English  ch. 
L,  beginning  a  word,  and  followed  by  y,  is  almost  silent,  the  y  alone 

being  pronounced,  with  a  slight  liquid  sound  before  it. 
S  is  like  English  5.     When  followed  by  k,  it  is  like  sk  English, 
in  all  those  cases  where  k  has  its  hard  sound  ;  but  like 
sh  (or  French  ch,  or    German  sch)  when  k  is  followed 
by  i,  y,  ai,  a,  and  e  acute,  or  when  followed  by  j  and 
any  of  the  hard  vowels. 
T  is  always  hard. 
tj,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has,  in  common  language,  a  sound 
like   English  ch,  but   much  softer ;  stj,    followed    by  a 
vowel,  like  sh. 


DANISH. 

1.   Vowels. 

The  Danish  language  has  eight  vowels  :  —  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  a,  («,) 
0,  (<E.)  There  is  but  one  combined  vowel  that  changes  pronuncia- 
tion. The  doubling  of  the  other  vowels,  which  hardly  takes  place 
except  with  e,  i,  u,  indicates  only  the  length  of  the  syllable. 

The  diphthongs  are  ai,  ei,  oi,  $i,  (ai,)  au,  eu,  ou,  ui.    These  make 
two  distinct  sounds,  pronounced  by  a  single  emission  of  the  voice. 
A  has  the  two  sounds  of  German  a,  (a.) 

aa  is  pronounced  iong  o,  (d  ;)  ae  (<2)  is  like  the  corresponding 

German  ae. 
ai  is  similar  to  the  German  ai,  (I;)  au  is  like  the  German  au. 
E  has  the  three  German  sounds  :  — 

e  is  mute  after  a  vowel,  which  it  then  lengthens; 

(1.)  at  the  end  of  substantives  terminating  in  i,  when  they 

derive  from  the  Latin  ia  ; 
(2.)  at  the  end  of  the  infinitive  of  verbs  after  a  vowel,  (e 
being  the  proper  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  all  verbs  ;) 
(3.)  at  the  end  of  adjectives  that  terminate  in  a  vowel,  under 

the  inflection; 
(4.)  in  the  middle  of  some  words,  after  a  long  vowel,  to  dis- 
tinguish two  words,  which  without  thee  would  have  the 
same   orthography,  though  the  vowels  have  a  different 
length  in  pronunciation. 
ee.   The  vowels  e,  i,  u,  are  doubled  in  the  middle  of  mono 
syllables,  to  indicate  the  e,  t,  u,  long,  except  before  the 
consonants  b,  d,  g,  v,  p. 
ei  is  like  the  German  ei. 
eu  is  like  the  German  eu. 
I  is  like  the  German  i. 

ii.    See  ee. 
O  is  like  the  German  o. 
oi,  oi,  or  cci,  resemble  the  English  oi. 
a  (ip)  is  like  the  German  m. 
ou  is  like  the  English  ou. 

WW 
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V  is  like  the  German  u. 
ui  resembles  u  French. 

V  is  like  French  u. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  like  the  English,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions :  — 

D  is  not  sounded  after  a  consonant ;  and  this  omission  is  ob- 
served  even    when,  by  addition,  the  d  passes  into  the 
following  syllable. 
After  a  vowel,  d  is  pronounced  like  th. 
G  is  pronounced  slightly  guttural  after  a  vowel,   and  when  it 
terminates  the  syllable. 
Preceded    by  n,  it  gives  a  certain  nasal   sound  to  the  n, 
without  the  g  being  distinctly  pronounced. 
H  is  always  aspirate,  and  only  mute  before  v  a.ndj. 
J  is  like  the  English  y. 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 

V  is  sometimes  found  after  a,  in  which  cases  it  takes  the  place  of 

the  vowel  u,  and  combines  with  the  preceding  vowel. 
W  is  actually  no  Danish   consonant,   but   borrowed    from  the 
German  language,  and  is  only  employed  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  this  language.     It  has  the  sound  of  v. 


NORWEGIAN. 

The  written  language  being  the  same  as  the  Danish,  the  Nor- 
wegian pronunciation  differs  chiefly  from  the  Danish  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances  :  — 

D  is  always  like  the  English  d. 

G  is  always  hard. 

0  is  like  the  same  Swedish  vowel. 


HUNGARIAN. 

1.    Vowels. 

A  accented  (d)  has  always  the  long  a  sound  in  father,  (ti,  ;)  un- 
accented, has  the  French  short  o  sound. 

E  accented  (d)  resembles  the  e  indicated  in  the  following  list 
by  e  ;  unaccented,  it  has  the  German  short  sound  in 
help. 

/has  the  two  German  i  sounds. 

0  accented  (d)  has  a  long  and  deep  o  sound,  (5 ;)  unaccented, 
has  the  two  sounds  of  morn,  lot. 
a  (0)  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  corresponding  German  letter. 

U  accented  (ti)  has  the  deep  and  full  sound  of  the  Swedish  let- 
ter o ;  unaccented,  like  English  oo. 
ue,  or  u,  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  German,  ue,  (11.) 

Y,  when  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  the  Hungarian  i. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  like   the   English,  with  the   following  ex- 
ceptions :  — 
C  is  always  joined  with  some  other  consonant. 
cs  is  like  eh. 
cz  is  like  ts. 
D  is  like  English  d.     Followed  by  j  or  y,  is  like  d  and  a  gentle 
aspiration,   nearly    like   the  Italian  gg  followed  by   a 
vowel. 
G  is  always  hard,  like  g  in  the  English  word  go. 
gh  is  like  a  simple  g. 
g,  followed  by  j  or  y,  is  like  dj,  dy. 
H  is  always  aspirate. 

/  is  like  English  e,  unless  preceded  by  d,  g,  t.    (See  these  letters.) 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 
S  is  like  English  sh. 

sz  is  like  ss. 
T  and  th  are  always  hard. 
ts  is  like  the  English  ch. 
tz  is  like  ts. 

tj  and  ty  is  like  t  followed  by  a  gentle  aspiration,  nearly  like 
the  Italian  cc  followed  by  a  vowel,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation does  not  sound  as  sharp. 


Zs  is  like  the  French^'. 

Y  is  almost  always  a  consonant.  (See  dy,gy,  ty.)  Immediately 
preceded  by  I  and  n,  it  serves  to  make  these  letters 
liquid,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  11,  n,  as  in  bril- 
liant, onion. 


POLISH. 

1.   Vowels. 

A  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  German  a. 

E  accented  (6)  has  the  German  long  ce  sound;  unaccented,  the 

German  short  e  sound. 
/  corresponds  to  the  German  i. 

0  accented  is  like  English  oo  ;  unaccented,  like  long  o,  (6.)  ' 
U  is  like  the  German  u. 
Y  is  like  the  German  short  i 

2.    Consonants. 
B  is  always  hard. 
C  is  like  the  German  c. 
ch  like  the  German  ch. 
cz  like  the  English  ch. 
D,  F,  and  G,  are  always  hard. 
H  is  always  aspirate. 
J  is  like  the  Germany. 
K,  L,  M,  JY,  P,  like  the  corresponding  English  letters ;  but  n 

accented  (re')  is  like  the  Spanish  n. 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 

S  ia  always  sharp.     S  accented  (s1)  has  a  sound  of  5  mixed  with 
German  j. 
sc,  both  accented,  (s'c1,)  resembles  sts. 
sz  is  like  English  sh. 
Tis  always  hard. 
W  is  like  the  German  w. 

Z  is  like  English  z.  Z,  with  a  point  over  it,  (£,)  is  like  French 
j;  and  z  with  an  accent,  (z',)  which  has  no  exact 
equivalent  in  English,  resembles  somewhat  the  z. 


WELSH. 

The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semivowels,  and 
again  into  labials,  dentals,  and  palatals. 

The  vowels  are  of  two  kinds  — the  immutable  and  the  mutable. 

The  mutable  vowels  are,  a,  e,  o,  w;  the  vowels  that  suffer  no 
change,  i,  u,  y. 

The  consonants,  under  the  class  of  mutes,  are  b,  p,  c,  g,  d,  t. 

The  semivowels  are  vocal  and  aspirated. 

Vocal  semivowels,  z,  x,  I,  m,  n,  r ;  and  the  aspirates,  c,  ng,  ngh, 
f,  h,  th. 

L,  m,  n,  r,  are  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids. 

The  consonants  may  be  thus  classed :  — 

Labials.  Dentals.  Palatals. 

b,  v,  f,  m,  p,  mh.  |  d,  z,  n,  t,  th,  nh,  s.  |  c,  ?,  ngh,  g,  ng,  h,  11,  1,  r 

There  are  various  combinations  of  the  vowels  in  the  Welsh, 
forming  diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  others,  to  the  extent,  in  some 
cases,  of  six  coming  together. 

All  the  vowels  preserve  their  own  primitive  sounds  under  every 
circumstance  of  combination,  without  any  deviation.  So,  there- 
fore, whatever  number  come  together,  the  sounds  to  be  expressed 
are  those  of  all  such  combined  vowels,  but  rapidly  passed  over. 
There  are  instances  of  six  vowels  coming  together,  requiring  so 
many  quick  inflections  of  the  voice  to  express  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  common  combinations  of  the 
vowels :  — 


]y 


uy 


aew    aio     auo     awo     eaw    eua     ewi 


oia     waw  wyw 
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1.   Vowels. 

A,  (1.)  short  or  open  a,  in  man,  bar,  as,  glass. 

(2.)  long,  or  A,  is  the  same  sound  extended,  as  in  care,  dare. 
E,  (1.)  short,  as  in  men,  bed,  fervent. 

(2.)  long,  or  &,  as  the  French  6,  as  in  mime. 
I,  (1.)  long,  as  in  street,  keep 

(2.)  short,  as  in  king,  sing. 
0,  (1.)  long,  or  6,  as  in  the  words  note,  bone,  gone. 

(2.)  short,  as  in  go,  no,  got,  not,  lot,  from. 
U  has  th«  sound  of  English  u  in  busy,  and  of  i  as  in  sin,  thin,  live. 
W,  (1.)  is  sounded  as  oo  in  good,  hood;  and  as  u  in  the  word  full. 

(2.)  long,  or  &,  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  mood,  rood. 
Y,  (1.)  has  the  sound  of  u,  as  in  the  words  run,  turn,  and  of  i  as 
\a  first. 

(2.)  long,  or  $,  is  sounded  like  the  English  y  in  Sunday,  and 
is  like  the  Welsh  u,  or  less  open  than  the  y  short. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  names  of  the  consonants  were  anciently  formed  by  sounding 
the  vowel  i  after  all  of  them  ;  but  in  the  present  popular  mode,  the 
following  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  they  begin  their  sounds 
with  e,  c,  f,  z,  v,f,  g,  ng,  ngh,  h,  II,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s. 

The  sounds  of  the  consonants,  like  the  vowels,  are  preserved  in- 
variably in  all  their  combinations.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  must 
be  considered  as  the  perfect  standard  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Welsh  language. 

(a.)    Labial  Sounds. 

The  letters  b,  v,f,  m,  p,  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

The  mutation  of  the  p,  denoted  by  mh,  is  a  kind  of  aspirated  m, 
whose  power  may  be  found  by  uniting  the  sound  of m,  in  the  word 
am,  to  h,  in  the  word  here,  by  a  quick  pronunciation  of  the  phrase 
I  am  here. 

(b.)    Dental  Sounds. 

The  d,  n,  s,  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  English  letters. 

The  z,  which  is  a  mutation  of  d,  has  the  soft  or  flat  sound  of  th, 
as  in  the  words  thus,  neither. 

The  t  has  the  sound  of  English  t  in  not,  ten,  to,  but  does  not 
take  the  sound  of  s  in  any  case. 

The  th,  which  is  a  mutation  of  t,  has  always  the  sharp  and  hard 
sound  of  English  th,  in  the  words  thank,  both,  nothing. 

The  nh,  another  mutation  of  t,  is  a  sort  of  aspirated  n,  whose 
power  is  perceivable  in  the  word  inherent. 

( c.)    Palatal  Sounds. 

The  h,  I,  n,  r,  are  similar  to  the  same  English  letters. 

The  c  is  always  sounded  like  English  k. 

The  f,  (or  ch,)  being  a  mutation  of  c,  is  a  sound  which  has  no 
standard  in  English,  but  is  the  same  as  the  ch  of  the  German,  or 
the  /  of  the  Greek. 

It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  farther  back  than  when  k  is  expressed. 

The  ngh  is  another  modification  of  c,  the  power  of  which  may  be 
made  out  in  the  word  Nottingham,  by  suspending  the  breath  on 
the  letter  i,  instead  of  the  proper  division  of  the  word. 

The  g  is  always  like  the  English  hard  g,  as  in  go,  give,  again, 
leg,  peg. 

The  11  is  a  sound  peculiar  to  the  Welsh ;  but  the  Spanish  11 
approaches  very  near  to  it.  The  sound  is  produced  by  touching 
the  palate  with  the  tongue,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  farther  back 
than  when  I  is  articulated. 

The  accentuation  of  all  words  is  known  by  one  general  rule ; 
that  is,  such  as  consist  of  several  syllables  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultima,  and  upon  every  second  syllable  backwards.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  to  several  monosyllables  coming  together, 
by  accenting  every  second  word  to  the  last  but  one  inclusively. 


GAELIC. 

The  Gaelic  language  has  five  vowels  and  thirteen  consonants 
1.   Vowels. 

A  is  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  hall,  halt ;  but  before  dh 
and  gh,  it  has  often  the  Bound  of  the  diphthong  ao. 

E  represents  two  different  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  that  of  the  Greek  e,  or  ea  in  the  English  word  bear 
(2.)  that  of  a  in  care. 

J  is  like  ee  in  English. 

O  has  the  different  sounds  otbone,  morn,  lot. 

U  is  like  oo  in  moon,  fool. 

The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad,  a,  o,  u,  and  smalt,  e,  i. 

In  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  if  the  former  ends  with  a 
broad  vowel,  the  next  syllable  must  begin  with  a  broad  vowel  ;  if 
with  a  small  vowel,  with  a  small,  though  these  inserted  vowels 
are  never  pronounced.  But  in  compound  words,  this  rule  may 
often  be  properly  dispensed  with. 

All  the  vowels  are  either  long  or  short.  When  long,  they  are 
generally  accented. 

In  all  the  syllables  of  polysyllables,  except  the  first,  the  vowels 
have  a  short  and  obscure  sound,  as  in  the  English  words  sun, 
bird,  mother;  and  the  broad,  and  sometimes  the  small,  are  used 
for  one  another. 

There  are  thirteen  diphthongs,  which  are  either  proper  or  im- 
proper. 

Ao  and  eu  are  improper,  representing  simple  sounds  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  only  attainable  by  the  ear  ;  the  latter  is  like  that  of  the 
Greek  c,  (epsilon.)  All  the  other  diphthongs  are  proper,  the 
sound  of  each  of  the  vowels  being  more  or  less  heard.  In  a,  ai,  ei, 
oi,  io,  ia,  ua,  ui,  the  last  vowel,  and  in  ia,  io,  iu,  the  first  vowel,  is 
but  faintly  sounded. 

There  are  five  triphthongs,  aoi,  eoi,  iai,  iui,  uai.  They  are  pro- 
nounced like  the  diphthongs  ao,  eo,  ia,  iu,  ua,  with  the  addition 
of  a  short  i.  They  are  all  long,  and  never  occur  but  in  mono- 
syllables, or  the  first  syllable  of  polysyllables. 


2.    Consonants. 


p,  r,  s,  t. 


Ill 


The  consonants  are,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  h,  I,  m. 
Consonants  are  mutable  or  immutable. 
Mutable  are  such  as,  by  having  an  h  subjoined  to  them,  either 
alter  or  lose  their  usual  sound,  viz.,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  m,  p,  s,  t. 

Immutable  are  such  as  are  never  aspirated,  or  have  an  h  sub- 
joined to  them,  viz.,  the  liquids  I,  n,  r. 

After  a  short  vowel  or  diphthong,  the  consonants  are  generally 
pronounced  as  when  written  double  in  English. 

A  consonant  standing  alone  is  sounded  as  if  it  were  the  initial 
letter  of  the  following  word,  if  it  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  as  the 
final  letter  of  the  preceding  word,  if  it  ends  with  a  vowel. 

Bh  and  mh  have  the  sound  of  v  in  English.     Mh,  in  the  middle 
or  end  of  polysyllables,  is  either  silent  or  stands  for  a 
gentle  aspiration. 
C  is  always  sounded  as  English  k.     Ch  has   the  sound  of  the 

Greek  j,  or  of  gh  in  lough,  as  the  Irish  pronounce  it. 
Dh  and  gh,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  are  commonly  sounded 
like  the  English  consonant  y.     In  the  middle  or  end  of 
words,  they   are  often  silent,   or   have  the  sound  of  a 
Fh  is  silent.  [faint  aspiration. 

G  is  always  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  get,  good. 
Ph  has  the  sound  of  English/. 

■S,  before  or  after  a  broad  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  is  as  in 
English.      But   when    immediately   before    or   after    a 
small  vowel,  it  has  the  sound  of  sh.     S,  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  when  preceded  by  the   article   with  t  inter- 
vening, is  silent. 
Sh  and  th,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  have  the  sound  of  A  alone 
Th,   after    a   long   vowel,    diphthong,  or  triphthong,    is    nearly 
silent ;  but  after  a  short  vowel  or  diphthong,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  rapid  aspiration. 
The  immutable  consonants  I,  n,  r,  when  initials  of  words,  not 
connected  with  others  in  a  sentence,  have  a  soft  double  sound,  to 
be  learned  only  by  the  ear.     But  whenever  the  order  of  construc- 
tion requires  that  the  mutable  consonants  should  be  aspirated,  the 
immutable  lose  their  double  sound,  and  are  pronounced  nearly  as 
in  English. 

When  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  have  their  double  sound  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  words,  they  are  written  double. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TABLE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  table,  the  compiler  has  aimed 
at  the  utmost  possible  simplicity.  For  this  reason,  he  has  employed 
in  his  key  as  small  a  number  of  English  sounds  as  was  possible, 
and  has  preferred  to  refer  most  of  the  sounds  in  the  several  lan- 
guages to  their  nearest  English  equivalents,  rather  than  to  intro- 
duce a  separate  notation  and  key  for  each  language  To  do  the 
last,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  simplicity,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  defeat  the  object,  of  the  table,  which  was  designed 
for  easy  reference,  by  all  classes  of  readers.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  certain  sounds  in  several  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  can  be  but  imperfectly  represented  by  the  Eng- 
lish letters  and  syllables  which  are  given  as  their  equivalents. 
The  Swedish  u  is  represented  by  the  English  oo  or  the  French  u. 
The  Danish  g  final,  not  preceded  by  n,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
English  h  guttural.  The  Dutch  ui,  uy.  is  represented  by  the 
English  oi.     In  the  German,  a  is  indicated  by  the  English  a  in 


\jar;  g  ana  eA  are  marKed   as  gutturals;  0,  re,  and  11,  ue,  corre- 
J  spond  to  the  French  eu  and  u;  ai  is  indicated  by  i  long;  eu  by  the 

I  English  oi.  The  Polish  z  has  no  corresponding  English  sound. 
The  Spanish  g  soft  and  j  differ  from  the  German  ch  guttural  in 
|  being  pronounced  also  from  the  palate.  In  the  French,  u  has  no 
corresponding  English  sound ;  eu  is  nearly  like  the  u  in  the  Eng- 
lish spur ;  m  and  n  nasal  are  indicated  by  tig,  but  the  sound  of  g 
should  not  be  heard  in  the  pronunciation;  I  mouilli  final  is  in- 
dicated by  ly,  gne  final  by  ny ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  sound  of  y 
consonant  being  added  to  that  of  the  I  and  n,  as  in  brilliant  and 
mignonette ;  oi  is  also  expressed  by  wa,  a  being  sounded  as  in  far, 
except  oin,  in  which  a  is  sounded  as  in  bat.  In  all  names  not 
English,  ch  at  the  end  of  syllables  not  guttural  is  tch. 

The  several  countries  are  indicated  by  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions :  — - 


Af. Africa. 

As. Asia. 

Austr. Austrian  Dominions. 

Austr.  As Australasia. 

Austral  i  South  Australia  and  New 

'  "   (     South  Wales. 

Braz Brazil. 

Can Canada. 

Ch China. 

Den Denmark. 

East.  Isl Eastern  Islands. 

Eg Egypt. 

Eng England. 

Fr France. 

Ger. Germany. 

Gr. Greece. 

Hind Hindostan. 

Ind East  Indies. 

Ir. Ireland. 

It Italy. 

Jap Japan. 

Mex. Mexico. 

N.  Am North  America. 

Neth. .  .  ,  I  Netherlands,  Holland  and 

■     Belgium. 


N.  S. Nova  Scotia. 

r  New  Zealand,  Western 
N.  Zeal ^      Australia,  Van  Die- 

C      men's  Land. 

Pal Palestine. 

p  ( Peninsula,   Spain    and 

"  "  '  '  (      Portugal. 
p  I  Persia,    Cabool,  Beloo- 

(      chistan,  Bokhara. 

Port, Portugal. 

Fruss Prussia. 

R. Kussian  Empire. 

g  Am  ( South  and  Central 

1       America. 

Scot. Scotland. 

S.  IsL Sandwich  Islands. 

C  Scandinavian  Peninsu- 
Sc.  Pen •<      la,      Sweden     and 

C      Norway. 

Sic Sicilv, 

Soc.  Isl Society  Islands. 

Sp. spam. 

Switz Switzerland. 

Syr. Syria. 


1^ |  Turkey,   Asiatic   a 

'  '  \      European. 

IT.  S. United  States. 

W.  Ind West  Indies. 

b bay. 

c cape. 

co.  cy. county. 

distr. district. 

dtp department. 

ft fort. 

B- £"!<"• 

h. harbor. 

isl island. 

L lake. 

miss.  sta. missionary  station. 

tiH. mountain. 

pr. province. 

pt port  and  point. 

r. river. 

tt strait. 

t tower. 

vaL valley. 


PKONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL    NAMES 


Aa,  (Switz.)  r. 

Aachen,    (Gei  m. ;  fr.  Aix-  ) 
la-Chape!le.)  \ 

Aakirkebye,  (0enm.) 
Aalborg,  (Denm.)  Alburgum. 
Aalst.    See  Alost. 
Aamodt,(Norw.) 
Aar,  (Switz.)  r. 
Aarau,  (Switz.) 
Aarburg,  (Switz.) 
Aargau,  das,  or    j    (Switz.) 
Aargovia,  )    cant. 

Aarhuus,  (Denm.) 
Aarlandervcen,  (Neth.) 
Aarwangen,  (Switz.) 
Abacli,  (IZuv.'jAbudiacum. 
Abaco,erLucaya,(Baham.  ) 

Abaite,  (Braz.)  r. 
Abakan,  (K.) 
Abakansk,  (It.) 
Abancay,  (Peru.) 
Abanilla,  (Sp.) 
Abaujvar,  (U.) 
Abba  Santa,  (Sard.)  Aequo.  ) 

Santa.  j 

Abbeville,  (Fr.)  Abatis  Villa. 
Abbiatcgrasso,  (N.  It.) 
Alir-n-ilicrg,  riiav.)  Abutina. 
Aberbrntliock,  or  }  .„    . 
Arhn.alh,  j  <-bc-> 

Aberdeen,  (Sc.) 
Abergavenny,  (Eng.) 
Abia  de  la  Ohispalia,  (Sp.) 
Abo,(Finl.) 
Abohuus,  (Finl.) 
Aboukir,  or  Abukir,  (Eg.)  ) 

Canopus.  \ 

Abrantes,  (Port.) 
Abreiro,  (Port.) 
Abrojoa,  (Mex.)  roclis. 
.\hr..llios,  (Braz.)  rocks. 
Abruzzo,  (former  div.  of     ) 

Napl.)  | 

Abruzzo  Citeriore,(NapI.)d('it. 
Abua,  (Braz.)  r. 
Abukir.     See  Aboukir. 
Acajutla,  (Gnat.) 
Acapulco,  (Mex.) 
Acara,  (Braz.)  r. 
Acaray,  (Braz.)  mis. 
Accadia,  (Napl.) 
Ace 

Acerno, 
Acerra,  (Napl.) 
Achaguas,  (Columb.) 
Arhuiim,  (Kg.) 
Aclituba,  (K.)r. 

Act'ltealejt8^  | 

Aconcagua,  (Chile,)  vole,  mt 
Acora,  (Peru.) 
Azores,  or  Azores. 
Acquapendente,  It.    Acula. 
Acquaviva,  (Napl.) 
Acqui.  (Sard.)    Aqua. 


f-kir'ke-bd  - 

dl'borg 

Mlit 


dhr-go'vi-a 

ohr'/tQos 

dhr'ldn-der-vehn' 

dhr'edn"  gen 

d'bdeh 

d'bd-ko 

d-bcVi-te' 

d-bd-kdn' 

d-bd-kdnsk' 


d-bd-qq-i-vdhr1 

db'bd-sdn'ta 

db'vile 

db'bi  u'tr-trrds'so 
d'ben,-be~rgl 
ab-er-brotk1  ock 
ar'broatll 

ab-cr-ga'ny 

d'b€a  de  Id  B-btts-pbUf, 

O'bQQ-hQQs' 

d-boo-kin* 

d-brdn'tcs 

d-brd'i-roq 

d-bro'chos 

d-brdl'yQQS 

d-broot'so 

U-broot'so  ch'i-te-fi-5're 

d-kd-cbqot'la 

ti-kd-pQQl'ko 

d-ka-ra' 

it-kd-riti 

dk-kd'dVa 

d-cke-rend1  sa 

d-cker'no 

d-cker'ra 

d-chd1  <rq<Pds 

dch-mimc' 

dck-tqq'ba 


d-kb"  n-kd'geo-a 
d-kd'ra 

dk'  kqq-'d-pen-dfn'ti 

(Ik'kov-d-u'i'va 
Uk'kofi 


A. 


Acre,  (Syr.)  Akka,  St.  Jean  ) 
d' Acre. Accoor Ptolemais.  \ 

Acs,  (H.) 

Actopan,  (Mex.) 

Aculeo,  (Chile.) 

Ailai'iK'sa,  (Sp.) 

Adaja,  (Sp.) 

Adda,  (N.  It.)   Addua 

Adeghem,  (Neth.) 

Adrlfors,  (Sw.) 

A.'IHsherg,  (111.) 

Adonic),  (Sic.) 

Adersbaih,  (Boh.) 

Adi»e,(N.  It. ;  g.  Etsch.)  j 
r.     Athcsis.  j 

Adlerberg,  (Germ.)  ml. 

Adour,  (Fr.)  r.     Aturus. 

Adra,  (Sp.)    Abdcra. 

Adria,  (Lomb.)     Hatria. 

Adriatic  Sea,  (It.)  Mare  1 
Adriatico.  ] 

Aer.icskjiibing,  (Denm.) 

Aerschot,  (Belg.) 

Aertrycke,  (Belg.) 

Aerzeele,  (Belg.) 

y£tna.     See  Etna, 

Afragola,  (Napl.) 

Agde,  (Fr.) 

Agen,  (Fr.)    Aginnum. 

Agenois,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 

Agger,  (Denm.)  can. 

Al-lti'sIiiiiis,  (pr.  Norw.) 

Ai'ini -nu rt,  or  Azincourt,(Fr.) 

Aglie,  (Pied.) 

Agmondesliam,  (Eng.) 

Agnadello,  (Loinb.) 

Agr.ano,  (Napl.)  I. 

Agno,  -Switz.)  e. 

Agnona,  (Napl.) 

Agogna,  (It.)r. 

Agognate,  (Sard.) 

Agosta,  or  Augusta,  (Sic.) 

A»iMit,  (Fr.)  r. 

Agram,  or  Zagrab,  (Austr.) 

Agramunt,  (Sp.) 

Agreda,  (Sp.) 

Agropoli,  (Napl.) 

Agua,  Volcan  de,  (C.  A.) 

Aguadilla,  (Puerto  Eico.) 

Aguamare,  (Braz.)  r. 

Aguas  Calientes,  (Mex.) 

Aguayo,  (Mex.) 

Agueda,  (Sp.)  r. 

Agueira,  (Port.) 

Aguilar,  (Sp.) 

Agnilar  de  Campo,  (Sp.) 

Aguilar  dp  la  Frontera,  (Pp.) 

Agulhas,  Cabo,  (Af.)  c. 

Ahlen,  (Pa.) 

Ahlfpld,  (Han.) 

Ahun,  (Fr.)    Agedunum. 

Ahus,  (Sw.) 

Aidone,  (Sic.) 

Algle,  (SwitZ.) 

Aigupbplle,  (Sav.) 
Aigueblanche,  (Pied.) 
Aiguepersc,  (Fr.)  Aqua        ) 
Sparsa.  \ 


dkr 

dhtsh 

dk-to'pdn 

d-koQ-le'o 

d-dd-ge'sa 

d-dd'eka 

dd'da 

d'de.-gem 

d'dil-fors' 

d'  dels-berg1 

d'ders-bdeh' 


dd'ler-berg' 

d-deqr1 

d'dra 


d'dri-a 

ad'ri-at'ie  sea 

arc' <fos-ki-dh' {kci\)bing 

dkrs'chot 

dhrt'ri-ke 

dlir-ze'le 


a-gang 
d-ge-nwd' 

dg'ger 

dg'  gers-hqqs' 

d-gdng-kqqr' 

dl'ye 

am'er-skam 

dn-yd-dtl'lo 

dn-ya'no 


''<: 


d-grd-mqqnt' 
d'gre-da 

ii-!!-n~>'pr,-ti  _ 

VOl  l.uu'/lr  d'gQQ-a 
d-gqQ-d-d'il'ya 
d-gqQ-d-md-re!_^ 
d'gqfds  kd-fcen'Us 


a-gd'i-ra 

d-gi-ldkr' 

d-g'i-ldhr'  de  ledm'po 

d-gi-ldkr'  de.  Id  fron-teh 

kd'bo  d-gQQl'yds 

dh'len 

dliVfildt 


d-i-do'ne. 

ag-bldngsh1 
ag-perze' 


Aignes-Mortes,(Fr.)  Aquas) 

Mortua.  \ 

Aigues-Vives,  (Fr.)  Aqua 

Viva.  j 

Aiguille  d'Argentiere,  ) 

(Alps,)  m.  j 

Aiguille  du  Geant,  (Alps,)  mt. 
Aiguillon,  (Fr.) 
Aime,  (Sard.)    Axima, 
Aimoutiers,  (Fr.) 
Ain,(Fr.)r.    Danus. 
Ainsa,  (Sp.) 

Aire,  (Fr.)     Vicus  Julius. 
Airola,  (Napl.) 
Airolo,  (Switz.) 
Aisne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Aix,(Fr.)     Aquas  Sextia. 
Aix,  (Sard.)  Aqua  Oratinjia. 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Aachen. 
Ajaccio,  (Cors.) 
Ajello,  (Napl.) 
Ajofrin,  (Sp.) 
Akerman,  (R.)     Tyras. 
Aklca.     See  Acre. 
Ala,  (Austr.) 
Alaga,  (Sp.)  r. 
Alagoas,  dos,  (Braz.) 
Alagon,  (Sp.) 
Alais,  (Fr.) 

Alajuela,  (Costa  Rica,  C.  A.) 
Ala s,  or  Real  de  los  Ala-  | 

mos,  (Mex.)  j 

Aland  Isles,  <"R.) 
Alano,  (Lomb.) 
Alarcon,  (Sp.) 
Alassin,  (Sard.) 
Alatri,  (It.) 
Alava,  (Sp.) 
Alb,  die  Rauhe  or  Schwa-   ) 

bische,(\Viirt.)roto.  j 

Alba,  (Pied.)  Alba  t'ompria. 
Alb.-ii'clp,  or  Albaceite,  (Sp.) 
Alba  de  Tormes,  (Sp.) 
Alban,  St.  (Fr.) 
Albanches,  (Sp.) 
Albania.     See  Aolona. 
Albano,  (It.) 
Alhares,  (Sp.) 
Albarracin,  (Sp.) 
Albayda,  (Sp.) 
Albegna,(Tusc.)r.    Albinia. 
illii'iuarle.     See  Auniale. 
Mhciidiirf,  (Pr.) 
Albenga,  (Sard.)    Albium    ) 

Inguanum.  J 

AlbeVche,  (Sp.)  r. 
Albrriqiio,  (Sp.) 
Albert     See  Labrit. 
Albi,  or  Alby,  (Fr.)    Albiga, 
Albino,  (N.  It) 
Albizola,  (Sard.) 
Albocacer,  (Sp.) 
Albon,  (Fr.) 
Alboran,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Albuera,  la,  (Sp.) 
Albueira,  (Port.) 


dg^mfhrt' 

ag-vive' 

a-gii-'ily  ddr-g&ng-n-tre1 

a-gu-ily'  du  ge-dng' 

B-gQipi-ydngi 

ante 

a-mqQ-t£e' 


d-i-ro'la. 
iPi-rd'lo 


ah 

uce-ld-shd-pW 

d-'i-ydt'eko 

cVi-yel'lo 

d-cko-ffin' 

dk'yer-mdn 

tik'la 

dosa-ld-gO'ds 

d-ld-gm? 

U-ltV 

d-ld-vkqo-e'la 

re-dV  de  IBs  d'ld^mSs 


d'la-va 

di  rou'he  shwt'bi-ske  iUb 

dl'ba 

dl'bd-the'te,  iil'bd-the'i-tt 

dl'ba  de  tOr'mes 


dl-bd'no 

dl-bd'res 

dl-bdr-rd-th'in' 

dl-bd'i-da 

dl-ben'ya 

dlb-mdrl' 

dl'bht-dorf 

dl-bcn'ga 

dl-ber'clw. 

dl-be-ri'ke. 

dl '  brhr 

dl'bi 

dl-bi'no 

dl-bidst'la 

al-bo-kd'thtr 

cl-bdng' 

ul-bo-rdn' 

Id  dl-bqfe'ra 

al-boq-a^i-ra 


il,  help,  tli/re,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig. 
Hurt,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  <(;/,  In,  ny,  liquid. 


-  .Voir,  dure,  more,  wolf,  book,  lord.— Tune,  bull, 
-An'iger.  —  g,  ck,  guttural ;  s  as  .<  in  pi, .,.,„,;  .- 
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Albufera,o)-Albufeira,(Sp.  ( 
Port.)  j 

Albula,  (Switz.)  pass. 

Albuquerque,   j  /o„  \ 

Alburquerque,  \  ^P-' 

Allms-ac,  (Fr.) 

Alcacer  do  Sal,  (Port.)  Sa- ) 
lacia.  J 

Alcacarquivir,  (Fez.) 

Alcala  de  Chisbert,  (  ,~    -,  ( 

Alcala  de  Chivert,    (  ^p''  j 

Alcala  de  los  Gazules,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  de  Guadayra,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  de  Ilenares,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  la  Real,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  del  Rio,  (Sp.) 

Alcamo,  (Sic.) 

Alcanhede,  (Port.) 

Alcanices,  (Sp.) 

Alcaniz,  (Sp.) 

Alcantara,  (Sp.)  JVorba  ) 
Ctssarea.  j 

Alcantarilla,  (Sp.) 

Alcara  della  Friddi,  (Sic.) 

Alcaraz,  (Sp.) 

Alcaudete,  (Sp.) 

Alcazar,  (Sp.) 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  (Sp.) 

Alecstor,  (Eng.) 

Alcira,(Sp.)     " 

Alcobaca,  (Port.) 

Alcobiscar,(Sp.)  mt. 

Alcocer,  (Sp.) 

Alcolea,  (Sp.) 

Alcora,  (Sp.) 

Alcoroches,  (Sp.) 

Alcoutim,  (Port.) 

Alcudia,  (Sp.) 

Alcudia  de  Guadix,  (Sp.)    j 

Alcuescar,  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Gallega,  (Port) 

Aldea  Nueva,  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Vieja,  (Sp.) 

Aldeas  Altas.     See  Caxeas. 

Aklemcy.     See  Aurigny. 

Alcgria,  (Sp.) 

Alcmquer,  (Port.) 

Alemtejo,  (Port.)  pr. 

Alcncoii,  (Fr.) 

Aleppo,  (Tur.)    ChalybmznA 

Be.rcea. 
Alessandria,  (Pied.) 
Alessandria  della  Paglia,     j 
(Sard.)  J 

Alessano,  (Napl.) 
Alessio,  (Tur.) 
Aleth,  (Fr.) 
Alexandrovsk,  (R.) 
Alexandrowo,  (Pol.) 
Ulrdon,  (Eng.) 
Alevor,  (Minorca.) 
All'aro,  (Sp.) 
Alfayates,  (Port.) 
Alfort,  (Fr.)  castle. 
Algaiola, 
Algagliola. 
Alcarinejo,  (Sp.) 

AlSrve',j(POTt-)J"--  1 

AUeciras,  (Sp.) 
Alger.     Sec  ■:■<  ■■'><  '■■■-■ 
Algeria,  (N.AI'r.  ;  fr. Algeric.) 
Algezair.     See  Algiers. 

Algiers,  {k.  Mt. ;  fr.  Al- 
ger, or  Algezair.)  ) 

Algozo,  (Port.) 

Albania,  (Sp.) 

Alhamhra,  (Sp.) 

Alhandra,  (Port.) 

AlJiuzemas,  (Barb.) 

Aliago,  (Sp.) 

Alicante,  (Sp.)     Luccntum. 

Alicata,  or  lacata,  (Sic.)  j 
Leocate.  ) 

Alicuri,(Sic.)is'. 

Alingsas,(Sw.) 

Ali-c-Sainte-Reine,  (Fr.)  j 
Alesinm.  ) 

Aljamilla,  (Sp.)  rats. 

Aliubamla,  (Port.) 

Alpncn,(Sp.)r. 

Alkmaar,  (Neth.) 

Allan,  (Fr.) 

Allancbes,  (Fr.) 

Allariz,  (Sp.) 


dl-bqq-fe'ra,  alr-boq-fd'i- 

dl'bqq-la 

dl'bqq-ker'ke 

dl'bqqr-ker'ke 

dl-bu-sdk' 

dl-kd' ser-dqq-s'dl 

dl-kd1 sdr-Ki-vir' 

dl-kd-ld'  de  diis-btrt', 

(chi-vert1) 
dl-kd-ld'  de  los  gd-thqq'les 
dl-kd-ld'  de  gqq-d-dd'i-ra 
dl-kd-ld'  de  e-nd'res 
dl-kd-ld1  la  re-dl' 
dl-kd-ld'  del  rVo 
dl'kd-mo 
dl-kdn-ya'de 
dl-kdn-y'i'thes 
dl-kdn-yith' 
dl-kdn'td-ra 
al-kdn'toWil'ya 
dl-kd'ra  del' la  frid'ii 
dl-kd-rdtk' 
al-ka-qq-de'te 
dl-kd'thdr  ^ 

d-kd'thdr  de  sdn  chqq-dn' 

al-tiii'ra 

al-ko-bd'sa 

al-ko-bis'kdr 

dl-ko-ther' 

dl-ko-le'a 

dl-ko'ra 

dl-ko-ro'  ches 

dl-ko-qq-ting' 

dl-kqq'di-a 

dl-kqq'di-a  de  gqq-d-d'ith' 

{dis^ 
al-kqq-es' kdr 
dl-dd'a  gdl-ld'ga 
dl-de'a  nqq-e'va 
dl-de'a  vQ'clia 
dl-dt'ds  dl'tds 
al'der-ney 
d-'e-gri'a 
d-ldng-ker' 
d-lting-ta'schqq 
d-ldng-song' 
d-lep'po ;  e.  a-lep'po 
d-les-sdn'dri^a 
d-les-sdn'drVa  del'la  pal'- 
it-less  d' no 
U-les'si-o 
it-let' 

a-!rL  xtin'drovsk 
a-lek-sdn-drd'vo 
af'fer-ton 
d-le-yohr' 
■dl-fd'ro 
dl-fd-yd'tes 
dl-foh? 
m-gd^Q'la 
dl-gdl-yb'la 

dl-gdr've 

dl-gc-tlu'ras 

aUgere' 

dl-ge.-¥i'^ 

dl-cke-id'ir 

al-ge'ri 

dl-ge'ro 

al-giers' 

dl-go'zoQ 

a-ld'ma 

d-ldm'bra 

dl-ydn'dra 

a-lqq-lke'mds 

a-lii'go 

d-li-kdn'te 

d-li-kd'ta 


Allegre,  (Fr.) 
Allemagne.     See  Germany. 
Allendorf,  (W.  Ger.) 
Aller,  (Ger.)  r. 
Allevard,  (Fr.) 
Allia,  (H.)  r. 
Allier,  (Fr.)  r.    Elavtt. 
Allinge,  (Denm.) 

Allnncs,  (Sp.)r. 

Almada,  (Port.) 
den,  (Sp.) 
Almagell,  (Switz.)  pass. 
. \ 1 1 1 1 ;i •_ i-< .,  (Sp.) 
Almansa,  (Sp.) 
Alniaraz,  (Sp.) 
Almas,  (H.) 
Almazan,  (Sp.) 
Almeida,  (Port.) 
Almeirim,  (Port.) 
Almeixial,  (Port.) 
Almejas,  (Mex.)  prom. 
Almelo,  (Neth.) 
Alincuara,  (Sp.) 
Alincria,  (Sp.)     Murgis. 
Almissa,  (Dalm.) 
Almodovar,  (Port.) 
AlniiMlovar  del  Campo,  (Sp.) 
Almodovar  del  Pinar,  (Sp.) 
A!monacid,(Sp.) 
Alinouacid  de  Zorita,  (Sp.) 


dl-ckd-mil'ya 

dl-gqq-bd-rS'ta 

dl-chqq-tken' 

dlk'mdhr' 

dl-ldng' 

dl-ldngsh' 

dl-ydrith' 


newick,(Eng.) 
Alora,  (Sp.) 
Alost,  or  Aalst,  (Belg.) 
Alotepcque,  (Guat.) 
Alpc  di  Siiccisio,  (It.)  mt. 
Alpedrinha,  (Port.) 
Alpen.    See  Alps. 
Alpes,  Basses,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Alpes,  Hautes,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Alpes,  les,  mts.     See  Alps. 
Alpnacli,  (Switz.) 
Alps,  (g.  Alpen  ;  fr.  leg        ) 

Alpes.)    mts.   Alpes.  j 

Alpuente,  (Sp.) 
Alpniaiias,  las,  (Sp.)  mt.  reg. 
Aire. lord,  (Eng.) 
Alsace,  (/r.  I'Alsace;  g.      \ 

Elsass.)  pr.  Alsatia.  \ 

Alsen,  (Denm.)  is!. 
Also  Fejer  Vamiegye,  (H.)  | 
Als6Kubin,(H.) 
Alster,  (Denm.)  r. 
Altai',  (Up.  As.)  mts. 
\ltamura,  (Napl.) 
Altdorf,  (Switz.) 
Altea,  (Sp.) 
Altena,  (Pr.) 
Altenbruch,  (Han.) 


Ovlr.) 
Altengaard,  (Norw.) 
Altcnlieiin,  (Bad.) 
Altenkirchen,  (Pr.) 
Altenstein,  (Sax.)  eastle. 
Alter  do  Cbao,  (Port.) 
Alt-Gradiska,  (Austr.) 
Altmiihl,  (Bav.)  r. 
.Minna,  (Denm.) 
Alton;  (Switz.) 
Altotlini,  (Bav.) 
Altranstadt,  (Pr.) 
Altsobl,  (H.) 
Altstatten,  (Switz.) 
Altyn,  (R.)  I. 
Alvarado,  (Mex.)r. 
Alvarez,  (Cuba.) 
Alvaro,  (Sp.) 
Alvincz,  (Trans.) 
Alvor,  (Port.) 
Alzano  Alaggiore,  (Lomb.) 
Alzonne,  (Fr.) 

Amll,  (Sw.) 
Anialli,  (Napl.) 
Amambay,  (Para.)  r. 
Amand,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Amand-les-Eaux,  St.,  (Fr.)  j 
Amandopolis.  j 

Amantea,  (Napl.) 
Amarante,  (Port.) 
Amaro,  Santo,  (Braz.) 
Amatique  Bay,  (C.  A.) 


dl-legr' 

dl-mdny' 

dl'lin-dorf 

dl'ler 

Ul-v'dr' 

Ul'lfa 

til-li-e' 

dl'lin'lgi 

vl-yo'nes 

dl-md'da 

dl-md-den1 

dl'md-geV 

dl-md'gro 

dl-mdn'sa 

al-md-rdtk.' 

al-mdhsli' 

dl-md-tlidn' 

dl-ma'i-da 

dl-md'i-ring 

al-mPi-M-dV 

dl-me'ckds 

dl'me-lo 

dl-me-nd'ra 

dl-mh'sa 

dl-mon-do'vdr 

dl-mo-do'vdr  del  k'dm'po 

dl-mo-dd'vdr  del  p'i-ndr' 

dl-mB-nd-md'' 

al-mo-nd-tlad'  de  tho-ri'ta 

ames'ber-ry 

dl-mon'te 

itl-,iinon-ye'Icar 

an'nik 

d-lo'ra 

Ul'ost 

d-lo'te-pe'ke  „ 

dl'pe  di  sqqt-chV si-o 

dl-pe-dr'in'ya 

dl'pen 

bds-i-dlp 

hotc^dlp 

Ir-z-dlp 

dlp'ndch 

dl-pQQ-en'te 

Ids  dl-pQQ-chdr'rds 

als'ford 

ldl-sdhsJ 


dl-sko'  fa-yehr'  vdhr  mad'- 


dl-td'i 
dl'td-mqo'.ra 

dlt'dqrf 

al-te^a 

dl'te-na 

dl' tin-brooch' 

dl'ten-bqqrg' 

al'ten-bqqrg' 

dl'ten-gSre' 

dl'Un-liimt/ 

aVtai-kir'chfn 

dl'thi-stine-i      ^ 

dl-tdrc1  dqq  shd'qqng 

all'  grd-dis'ka 

dlt'miihl 

dl'to-na 

dl'torf 

dlt'm'ting 

dWrdn-stadt' 

dlt'iohl 

dlt'stit'len 

til-tqqn' 

dl-rd-rd'do 

til'vd-rctli 

Ol-vd-ro1 

dl-vore' 

dld-sd'no  m'dt-gS're 

al-ione' 

d'md-ger 

o'mole 

d-mdl'fi 

d-mdm-bd'i 

sdng-t-d-mdng' 

sdng-t-d-mdng'  le-z-S 


Amatitan,  (C.  A.)  I. 
Amatrice,  (Napl.) 
Amazon,  (S.  A. ;  sp.  Ma- 

ranon,  Obellana.)  r. 
Ambato.     See  Hambato. 
Ambelakia,  (Tur.) 
Amberg,  (Bav.) 
Ambert,  (Fr.) 
Ambleteuse,  (Fr.) 
Amboise,  (Fr.) 
Ambras,  (T\'r.)  castle. 


Ambresbuiy,  (E 
Ameland,  (Neth.) 


Ambrogio,  Sa 


k" 


Amelia,  (It.)    Ameria. 
Ainer.     See  Fidalgo. 
Aiuezqueta,  (Sp.) 
Amieira,  (Port.) 
Amiens,  (Fr.)     Ambianum. 
Amirabad,  (Per.) 
Amirante,  (Ind.  Oc. ;  port.  ) 

Ilhas  do  Amirante.)  isls.  ) 
Amlwch,  (Wales.) 
Amou,  (Fr.) 
Amour,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Ampfing,  (Bav.) 
A:!i['lcjniis,  (Fr.) 
Ampthill,  (Eng.) 
Ainpudia,  (Sp.) 
Anisteg,  (Switz.) 
Amstel,  (Neth.)  r. 
Amstel,  Nieuwer,  (Netli.) 
Amstel,  Ouder,  (Neth.) 
Anistelveen,  (Neth.) 
Amsterdam,  (Neth.)  j 

Amstetten,  (Austr.) 
Aniusco,  (Sp.) 
Anacapn,  (Napl.) 
Anadvr,  (R.)  r. 
Anagni,  (It.) 
Anahuac,  (Mex.)  mts. 
Ancenis,  (Fr.) 
Ancomarca,  (Bol.) 
Ancona,  (It.) 
Ancy-le-Franc,  (Fr.) 
Ainlaliicia,  (Sp. ;  eng.  An-   j 

dalusia.)  anc.  div.  j 

Andclle,  (Fr.)  r. 
Andelot,  (Fr.) 
Andelys,  les,  (Fr.) 
Andennes,  (Belg.) 
Andeilecht,(Belg.) 
Anderniatt,  (Switz.) 
Amlcniacli  ( \\.).'iii!umnaciav 
Andes,  (A.)  mts.   Cordille-   ) 

ras  de  los  Andes.  \ 

Andorra,  (bet.  Fr.  and  Sp.)  v. 
Andouille,  (Fr.) 
Andre,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Andretta,  (Napl.) 
Andria,  (Napl.) 
Andruszow,  (K.) 
Andujar,(Sp.)  Forum  Julium 
Anduze,  (Fr.) 
Anet,  (Fr.) 
Angara,  (As.  R.)  r. 
Angel,.,  San,  (It.) 
Angera,  (Lomb.) 
Angerano,  (Lomb.) 
Angermann,  (Sw.)  r. 
Angerinannland,  (Sw.)  pr.  I 

Angermania. 
Angerinunde,  (Pr.) 


Ai.L'itola,  (Napl.) 
Augoisse,(Fr.) 
Angola,  (Guin.) 
Angostura,  (Venez.) 
Anm.ulcme,  (Fr.)  Inculisma. 

\li!.'i>ilini>is,  V,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 

Anguilla,  (Antil.)  isl. 

\nhali  llernliur^^tJerAi/./cA. 
Anliah  licsau,  (C.cv.)  duck. 
Anliall-lvnthen,  (Ger.)  duck. 
Anholt,  (Denm.)  isl. 


Anio.     See  Teverone. 
Anjou,  (Fr.)oW  pr. 
Anklani,  (Pr.) 
Ankora,  (Madag.) 
Anna,  Santa.  (S.  A.) 
Annaberg,  (Sax.) 
Annaliiirg,  (Pr.) 
Annapu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Anne,  Ste.,  (L.  Can.) 
Annecy,  (Sard.) 


dm-bd'to    ^v 

dm-be-ld'ki-a 

dm' berg 

dnir-bere/ 

dngbl-teuie' 

dng-bwdzc' 

dm'brds 

ames'  bcr-ry 

sin  dm-brbd'go 

d'me-ldnd' 

d-me'l£a 

d'mer 

d-melk-ke'la 


am'i-ran-te 

am'looch 

d-rnqq' 

sdng-t-d-mqqr* 

amp'fing 

dngpl-pu-i' 

nn'Ull 


ni'rir  dms'tel 
ou'der  dms'tel 
dms'til-velm' 
dm'stlr-ddm' ;  e.  dm'ster- 

dam' 
dms'tet-len 
d-mqqs'ko 
d'nd-kd'pfi 


d-nd-gqq-dk' 
dn'ko-mdr'ka 
dng-s'i'ie  frdng 
dn-dd-lqq-tki'a 
dng-del' 
dngd-lo' 
le-z-dngd-h' 
dng-den' 
dn'der-lecht! 
dn'der-mdlr 
.  dn'der-ndck' 
an'des 
dn-dor'ra 
dng-dqqhf 


dn-dret'ta 

dn'driQ 

dn-drqq'shqf 

dii-dqq'  chdr 

dng-d&ze' 

a-ne' 

dn-gd'ra 

san  dnd'ge-lo 

dnd-ge'ra 

dnd-gl-rd'no 

on"  ger-mdil-ldnd' 

dn"ger-miin'de 

dng-ge' 

dn-gi-d'rl 

dnd-gi'to-la 

dng-gwds' 

dn-go'U 

dn-gos-tqq'ra 

dng-gqq-lSmc' 

Idvg-gqq-mwa' 

dn-g'il'ya 

dn'ildlt-birn'br.rrg 

dll'llull.-drs'sou 

tin  h.ilt-kt'u'tin 

Un'hqlt 

d-ni-dnc' 

d-ni-bd' 

WrtzQ 

'dng-gqq' 

dn'Iddm 

dn-lco'ra 

sdn'ta  dn'na 

dn'nd-bergi 

dn'nd-bqqrg' 

dn-nd-pt;q' 


Fate,  far,  fall,  wkat,  bat Mete,  prey,  kelp,  tktre,  k'dr.  —  Pine, 


,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  bqqk,  lord.—  Tunc,bull,\mite.  —  oi,  boy;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  &  long, 
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Annecy  Je  Vieux,  (Sard.) 
Annevoye,  (Belg.) 
Anneyron,  (Ft.) 
Annonay,  (Fr  ) 
Annone,  (Pied.) 
Annweiler,  (Bav.) 
Anover  de  Tajo,  (Sp.) 
Ansparh,  (Ger. ;  fi-.Ansbach.) 
Anstruther,  (Sc.) 
Antequera,  (Sp.)  Antiquaria. 
Antcrrieux,  (Fr.) 
Antilles,  (Fr.)     Anlipolis. 
Antignana,  (111.) 
Antigua,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Antioco,  (Mediter.)  isl. 
vniioquia,  Saiila  Fede,(N.  j 

Gren.  S.  A.)  j 

Antisana,  (Eruad.)  vole. 
Antioclic  Pertuis,  (Fr.)  chan. 
Antivari,  (Tur.) 
Antoine,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Antonio,  San,  (Cuba.)  c. 
Antraigucs,  (Fr.) 
Antrain,  (Fr.) 
Antwerp,  (Belg.  ;flem.Ant-  j 

werpen  ;  fr.  Anvers.)        j 
Anzasra,  Val  d',  (Pied.) 
An,a„,(F,.) 
Anzo,  Porto  d',  (It.) 
Aosta,  (Pied.)  Augusta        \ 

Pretoria.  J 

Apatzingan,  (Mex.) 
Apennines,     (it.  Appenni- 

no  ;  fr.  Appennines  ;  g. 

Appenninen,  Apenninus 

lions.)  mts. 
Apenrade,  (Dcnm.) 
Appalacliicola,  (Ga.)  r. 
Appenzell,  (Sw  ltz.)  cant. 
Apt,  (Fr.) 

A|iulia.iirPiiglia,(S.It.)a7ic.pr 
Apure,  (Colomb.)  r. 
Apurimac,  (Peru.)  r. 
Aquila,  (Napl.) 
Aquileja,  (N.  It.) 


Aracai,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aracati,  (Braz.) 
Arad,  (H. ;  g.  Arad.) 
Aragon,  (Sp.)  pr. 
Arm.uia,  (Sic.) 
Aragua-Guazi.    See  Pilco-  ) 

Aragiiay,  (Braz.)  r. 
Araguaya,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aragiies  del  Puerto,  (SpO 
Aral,  (As.)  /. 
Aranda  de  Duero,  (Sp.) 
Aranjuez,  (Sp.)     Arajovis. 
Aranyos  M4r6th,  (II.); 
Aranyos  Mcgues,  (H.) 
Arapiles,  (Sp.)  caves. 
Araucania,  (S.  A.)  territory. 
Arauca,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Arauco,  (Chile.) 
Allrr-au,  (I'.oh.) 

A ua,  (Sw.) 

Arbois,  (Fr.) 

Arbon,  (Switz.)  Arbor  Felix. 
Arborea,  (Sard.)  pr. 
Arbos,  (Sp.) 
Arc,  (Sard.)  r. 
Arcangelo,  (It.) 
Arcachon.Bassin  d',  (Fr.) 
Archangel,  (R.) 
Archangelsk,  (R.)  | 

Arohena,  (Sp.) 
Arrhidona.  (Sp.) 
Arcis  sur  An  he,  (Fr.) 
Areola,  (Pied.) 
Arcole,  (N.  It.) 
Arcona,  (Pr.)  prnm.isZ.Rugen. 
Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  (Sp.) 
Arcueil,  (Fr.) 
Ar.lacha,(Sp.)r. 
Ar.lales,  (Sp.) 
Ardeche,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Ardennes  F.ircM,  (Europe  ;  ) 
g.  Ardennen.)  Sylva  Jir-  I 

Ardennes,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Ardila,(Sp.)r. 
Ardoye,  (Belg.) 


dn'vl-ltr 

dn-yo-vcrc1  de  td'cho 
dns'pak,  ans'losh 


dng-ter-fi-du' 

ang-tibc' 

Uii-t'in-yd'na 


sdn'td  fe  de  dn-ti-B-kl' < 
dn-fi-sd'na  ^ 

dng-ti-osh'  per-tiz-'i' 
an-ti-oa'ri 
sdng-t-dng-twdne1 
sdn  dn-tS'ni-o 
dng-tratri 
dng-trdngl 
dut'iecrp,  dnl'vir-pen, 

vul-ihiiul-sds'ka 
pur'tc  -dand'so 
d-os'ta 
d-pdt-sin'  gdn 
dp' 'cn-nins' ,  dp-pen-rii'ri 
a -pen-nine',  dp-pen-ri 

d'pen-rd'de 

dp-pa-lach-i-ko'la 

dp'pin-tseV 


d-pQo-ri'mdk 
d'kw'i-la 
ii-kmi-lfiya 
d-rd-bdl' 


a-ra-gun';  e.  ar'a-gon 

d-rd'  gqq-a-gqq-a'tlii 

d-rd-gqq-a'i 

U^rd-goQ-a'ya 

d-rd-gqq-es'  del  pqq-er'to 

a-rdl1  „ 

d-rdnfda  de  dqq-e'ro 

d-rdn1  chqq-eth 

d-rdn-i-osh  m&li-rBht 

d^rdn-'i-osh  mud-yash 

d-rd-p'i'les 

a  rd  qn-kd'rii-a 

d-rd'qq-ka 

d-rd'qq-ko 

dr'be-zou 

dr-bqq'ga 

ar-bioa' 

de-bung' 

dr-bo-re'a 

ar'bos 

ark 

dr-kdnd' ge-lo 

bus-saris'  ddr-kd-sliBng' 

dr-chdn"' gel ;  c.  ar-kan' gel 

dr-ihan"  gelsk  ;  c.  ar-kan'- 

gelsk 
dr-che'na 
ar-chi-do'na 
ar-si'  sir  obc 
dr-kS'la 
Ur-ko'le 
Ur-kO'na 

dr'kSs  de  Id  fron-te'ra 
dr-keuly' 
dr-dd'cha 
dr-dd'les 
ar-de*sh' 

dr-den1,  dr-din'nin 

dr-den1 
dr-di'la. 
dr-dwd' 


Ardrcs,  (Fr.) 

Arendal,  (Norw.) 

Arei^burg,  (R.) 

Arequipa,  (Peru.)  vole 

Ares,  (Sp.) 

Arcvalo,  (Sp.) 

Arezzo,  (Tusc.)    Arretium. 

Argaiola,  (Cors.) 

Arganda  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 

Arganil,  (Port.) 

A,-,,,.;,,,,  (Fr.) 

Argrntarn,  (It.)  m. 

Argenteuil,  (Fr.) 

Ailtiii Republic.     See    \ 

Plata,      (sp.  Republica    > 

Argentina.)  J 

Argenton  sur  Crcuse,  (Fr.)  ) 

Argentomagus.  j 

Argonne,  (Fr.)  arte.  pr. 
Argostoli,  (Cephal.) 
\)-u,ll„.,(Fr.) 
Argyle,  (Sc.) 
Ariano,  (Napl.) 
Arica,  (Peru.) 
Ariege,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Arinhos,  (Braz.)  r. 
Arjona,  (Sp.) 

Arkansas,  or  j  ,IT  „  .  ( 

Arkansavv,     jtu-s-Jr-       j 
Arlanzon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Arlbcrg,  (Tyr.)  rat. 
A  rlcs,  ( Fr.)  Arelas,  or  Arelatc. 
Arlon,  (Bclg.)     Orolannum  ) 

Vicus.  \ 

Anna,  Santiago  de,  (N.        j 

Gran.  S.  A.)  \ 

Armagh,  (Ir.) 
Annamiac,  (Fr.)  territory. 
Armancon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Armciiierstadt,  (Trans.;      ) 

h.  Szamos  Cjvir.  ) 

Armentieres,  (Fr.) 
Armuijeu.    See  Arnemuyden. 
Arnac-Pompadour,  (Fr.) 
Arnas,  (Sw.) 
Arnay-le-duc, 
Arnedillo,  (Sp.) 
Arncdo,  (Sp.) 
Aiaaiuuvden,  or  Armui-     ) 

jen,  (Neth.)  j 

Arnhem,  (Neth.) 
Amo,  (Tusc.)  r.    Arnus. 
Ain-herg,  (Pr.) 
Arnstadt,  (C.  Germ.) 
Aroche,  (Sp.)     Aracci  Vetus. 
An>k>z:.llas(H.) 
Arolsen,  (VV.  Germ.) 
Arona,  (Sard.) 
Aropesa.     See  Cochabamba. 
Arpaia,  (Napl.) 
Arpajon,  (Fr. ;  formerly       ) 

Chatres.)        "  j 

Arpino,  (Napl.)     Arpinum. 
Arqua,  (N.  It.)    Arquata. 
Arques,  (Fr.) 
Arras,  (Fr.)     Jfcmctacum. 
Arreskov  See,  (Denm.)  I. 
Arroux,  (Fr.) 

Arroyo  de  la  China,  (Plata.) 
Arroyo  del  Puerco,  (Sp.) 
Arsamas,  (R.) 
Arschot,  (Belg.) 
Artois,  (Fr.) 
Arvica.    See  Osearstad. 
Arzignano,  (Lomb.) 
Aschach,  (Austr.) 
Aschaffenburg,  (Bav.) 
Aschersleben,  (Pr.) 
Aschsche,  or  Assche,  (Neth.) 
Asciano,  (Tusc.) 
Ascoli,  (It.)  Asculum  Pice-  ) 

■num.  j 

Asele,  (Sw.) 
Asiago,  (Lomb.) 
Asinara,  (Sard.)  isl. 
Asolo,  (Lomb.) 
Asone,  (C.  It.)  Asona. 
Asow,  (11.) 

As^lGroszJCA-O     | 
Assche.    See  Asclischc. 
Asscns,  (Denm.) 
Assisi,  (It.) 
Assuay,  (Ecuad.) 
Ami,  (Pied.)     Asta  Pompeia. 
Astorga,  (Sp.)    Asturica      ) 

Aug,ist.i.  j 

AMia.han,  Astrakhan,  (R.) 
Astura,  (It.) 
Asturias,  (Sp.)  div. 
Asuncion,  (Parag.) 


drdr 
Wrin-dW 

d'rens-bqqrgi 

a-re-lci'pa 

S-res' 

d-re'vd-lo 

d-ret'so 

dr-goWi'-d'la      ^ 

dr-gdu'da  del  reJ'i 

dr-gd-riiV 

ar-^uiig-tdng' 

drd-gen-ta' ro 

ur-gdng-tfitly' 

re-pqq'bli-ka  dr-chen-fi'n 


dr-gdng-tBvg'  sur  krduze 


dr-gOn' 
dr-gos-to'li 

't-& 

d-ri-d'no 

d-ri'ka 

d-ri-ege' 

d-fin'yos 

dr-cho'na 

dr-kan'sas 

dr-ldn-thon1 
drl'berg 
drl;  e.  drlz 
ar-longl 


dr-mdn-ydk' 

ar-i/uiHg-jong1 

dr-me'ni-er-stddl' 

dr-mdng-t'i-Gre1 

dr'moi-in 

dr-nak'jiong-p'd-dqqr 

dr-nd'ld-dtik 

dr-ne-rtil'yo 

dr-ne'do 

dr'ne-moi'den 

drn'hem 


d-ro'che 

d-rSk-sahl-ldhsh 

d'rol-ien 

d-r'o'na 

a^ro-pe'sa 

ar-pSrZd 

dr-pd-gOng' 


dr-rcc-1 

dr-ro'yo  de  Id  ch'ihia 

dr-rd'yo  del  pqq-cr'ko 

ar-id-mds' 

ars'chot 


ds'kd-tt 
S'ze-le 


d-soff 

grSs  ds'pern 

as'chc 

Us 'sens 

as-si'si 

ds-SQQ-iPi 

ds'ti 

ds-tb'r'ga 

ds-trd-chdn' ;  e.  as-tra-kan' 

Os-tQQ'ra 

ds-tqq'ri-'ds 

d-soqn-thi-5n' 


Asz6d, 

■ds-soaV 

Atabazo,  (S.  A.)  r. 

d-ta-ba'eho 

Atacama,(liol.)  pr. 

d-td-kd'ma 

Atacames,  (Ecuad.) 

d-td-ka'mrs 

Atanjauja.     See  Jauja. 

d-tdn-ckd'qo-cha 

Atares,  (Sp.) 

d-td-res' 

Aierim,  (Napl.)    Atcrnus. 
Ath,(Iic,g.) 

ate 

Atlilone,  (Ir.) 

ath-lone' 

Aticnza,(Sp.) 

d-ti-en'lha 

Atitan,  or  Santiago,  (C.  A.)  ) 

d-ti-tdn' 

Atlixco,(Mex.) 

at-lis'ko 

At(iilia,(liraz.)  1. 
Atraiti,  (S.A.N.  Gren.)  r. 

d-tu'sha 

d-trd'to 

Atri,  (Napl.)     Hudria. 

d'tr'i 

Attitim  ,  (Fr.)     AtUuiacum. 

d-tin-y't' 

Attinghausen,  (Switz.) 

dt'ting-hou'zen 

Aubagnc,  (Fr.)     Albania. 

6-bany' 

Aulic,  (Fr.)  dep. 

obc 

Aubcl,  (Belg.) 

s-uv 

Aiilienas,  (Fr.) 

obe-ndhz' 

Aubertin,  (Fr.) 

o-ber-tdng' 

Auberterre,  (Fr.) 

Sbe-tSre1 

Aubignv,  (Fr.) 

o-bin-yi' 
o-bon' 

Aubonne,  (Switz.) 

Anl>in,St.,  (Fr.) 

sdng-t-o-bdng' 
B-bus-sBng1  " 

Auliu-son,  (Fr.) 

Audi,  (Fr.)   Augusta,  Ausci.  osh 

Auchtcrgaven,  (Sc.) 

ach-ter-gav'en 

Auclitcnnuchti,  (Sc.) 

ach-tcr-muih'ti 

Aliens,  (Sav.) 

Aude,  (Fr.)  r.    Atax. 

Ode 

Audenarde,orOudenaerde, 

(Belg.)  J 

Aiidincourt,  (Fr.) 
Auerbach,  (Germ.) 
Auersberg,  or  j  (Austr.)        < 
Auerspcrg,        \  Arupium.     I 
.\.I.T>l:u!t,  (Pr.) 

Auge,  Vallee  d',  (Fr.)  pr. 
AiiiHmrg,  (Bav.)     Augus- ) 

ta  Vindelicorum.  \ 

Augusta.    See  Agosta. 
Aim"  uiiburg,  (Denm.) 
Augustowo,  (Pol.)  pr. 
Auhausen,  (Bav.) 
Aulnay,  (Fr.) 
Aulnc,  (Fr.)  r. 
\iniialc,  (Fr. ;  formerly        ) 

Albemarle.)  j 

Aunis,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 
Auray,  (Fr.) 
Auriac,  (Fr.) 
Aurich,  (Han.) 
Aurignv,  (Fr. :  c.  Alder-     ) 

ney.)  isl  j 

Aurillac,  (Fr.) 
Auronzo,  (N.  It.) 
Auschowitz,  (Boh.) 
Auschwitz,  or  O^wiecin,     ) 

(Austr.  Gal.)  j 

Ausena,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Auspiiz,  (Mor.) 
Aussce,  (Austr.) 
Ausscgg,  or  Aussig,  (Austr.) 
Austciiitz,  (Mor.;  mor.        j 

Slawkow.)  j 

Austria,  Archduchy,  (g.       \ 

Erzherzogthum  Oester-    > 

reich.)  ) 

Austria,  Empire,  [g.  Kai-    \ 

serthum     Ocsterreich  ;     > 

fr.  Empire  d'Autriche.)     ) 
Auteuil,  (Fr.) 
Autriche,  Etnpire  d'.    See  j 

Austria.  \ 

Autun,  (Fr.)  Bibracte,Au- 

gustodunum.  \ 

Auvergne,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Auxcrre,  (Fr.)  Antissiodomm. 
Aiixonne,  (Fr.) 
Auxy-le-Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Availles  Limousin,  (Fr.) 
Avallon,  (Fr.)     Aballo. 
Avatiparana,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aveiras  de  Cima,  (Port.) 
Aveiro,  (Port.) 
Avella,  (Napl.) 
Avellii 
Avena;  _ 
Avon  iu's',  or  Wiflisburg. 

(Switz.)    Avcnticum.        j 
Avereest,  (Neth.) 
Averno,  (Napl.)  /.    Arcrnus. 
A  versa,  (Napl.) 
Avcsncs,  (Fr.) 
Avestad,  (Sw.) 
Avevron,  (Fr.)  r. 
Avian.),  (N.  It.) 
Avicula,  (Switz.)  mt. 


o-ddng-kpqr' 
ou'er-bach' 

2'£sbZg-> 

ou'ir-studt1 

vdl-le'doge 

ougs'bqorg;  e.  ahgs'burg 

a-qo-gqqs'la 

oii-grvs'tin-bqorgt 

ou-gcqs-tB'vo 

ou'hou-zen' 


S-mdle' 

d-nis' 

B-ra' 

6-ri-dk' 

ou'rich 

6-r'i-yak1 

d-qq-rOnd'so 

ou'shwits 

d-qq-se'na 

ous'pits 

ous'i'e 

ous'stg,  ous'sig 

ou'slir-lits'i  e.  aJis'tcr-Utz' 


5-teuly' 

dng-pirc'  dH-tfish' 

6-tetngi 

6-verny' 

S-sere' 

B-sSn' 

u-ii'lr-thd-tB' 

a-vdh/  li-mqq-zinc' 

dvaUi-pd-rd-rid' 

d-va'i-rds  de  st'ma 

d-vPi-ro 

d-vel'la 

d-vel-n'no 

dvc-na' 

d-vdngsh1 

d'ver-esl' 

d-ver'no 


a've-stdhd 
d-rS-rBngt 


rkr  ; 


-Fr.  da  long,  ™.  short,  nearly  ; 


,  hi,  ny,  liquid.  —  Ari'gcr.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure,  —  r  final,  Fr.  re 
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Avigliano,  (Napl.) 
Avignon,  (Fr.)    Jlveaio. 
Avignonnet,  (Fr.) 
Avila,  (Sp.)  pr. 
Aviles,  (Sp.)  r. 

d-v'ile-yd'no 

d-v'in-ydng1 

d-v'in-yo-ne' 

d-vi'la 

d-vi-les' 

Avio,  (Tyr.) 
Aviz,  (Port.)    Avisium. 
Avize,  (Fr.) 

Avlona,  or  Valona  Alba- 
nia.   Avion. 
Avola,  (Sic.) 
Avranches,  (Fr.)    Abrancas. 

d-v'is' 

d-vize' 

d-vl5'na 

d'vS-la 

d-crdngsh' 

Awatschiaslcaja,  (R.)  mt. 

Axel,  (Neth.) 

Ay,  (Fr.) 

Ayacucho,  (Peru.)  dep. 

Ayamonte,  (Sp.) 

d-vdt-ski-ds'kd<ja 
dk'sel 

a 

U-yd-kqo'cho 
d-yd-mon'te 

Ayllon,  (Sp.) 
Aymaville,  (Sard.) 
Ayora,  (Sp.) 
Azambuja,  (Port.) 
Azambuxeira,  (Port.) 

d-il-yon' 

S-md-Vile' 

d-yo'ra 

d-sdng-bqq'ga^ 

d-idng-bqqk-sd''i-ra 

Azeitao,  (Port.) 
Azincourt.     See  Agincourt. 
Azores,  {port.  Acores.) 
Azuaga,  (Sp.) 
Azurara,  (Port.) 
Azzano,  Castel  d',  (It.) 

d-z£  l-td'oqng 
d-zdng-koor' 

d-thoo-d'ga. 

kd-std'  ddt-sd'no 

B. 


Babadagh,  (Tur.) 
Bab  el  Mandel,  (Ar.)  st. 
Babenhausen,  (Bav.) 
Babiacora,  (Mex.) 
Babolria,  (H.) 
Bacalar,  (C.  A.  Yucatan.) 
Baccarat,  (Fr.) 
Bacchiglione,  (M.  Ifc)  n 
Bacharach,  (Pr.)  Bacchi  Jira. 
Bachellerie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Bachergebirg,  (Aust.)  mis. 
Bachmut,  (R.) 
Bachtschisarai,  (R.) 
Bacqueville,  (Fr.) 
Bacs,  or  Bats,  (H.) 
Bad-a-hos',  )  (Sp.)     Pax     ) 
Badajoz,      ]     Augusta,     j 
Badalona,  (Sp.) 
Baden,  (Ger.)  ducky. 
Baden,  (Ger.  Switz.) 
Baden-Baden,  (Bad.)   Civi-  ) 

tas  Aurelia.  \ 

Badenweiler,  (Bad.) 
Badia,  (N.  It.) 
Badia  Calavena,  (N.  It.) 
Badia  San  Salvadore,  (Tusc.) 
Baelen,  (Belg.) 
Bacna,  (Sp.)  Castra  Vin 
Baerum,  (Norw.) 
Baeza,  (Sp.)  Beatia. 

Paphos. 
-     _ag" 
Bagdad,  (Tui 
Bagnara,  (Napl.) 
Bagnarea,  (Port.)  st. 
Bagneres-de-Luchon,  (Fr.) 
Bagneres-en-Bigorre,  (Fr.) ) 

Aqucnsis  Ficus.  j 

Bagnes-le-Chablo,  (Fr.) 
Bagni  della  Porretta,(Port.)  St. 
Bagni  Moiba,  (Tusc.) 
Bagno  alia  Villa,  (It.) 
Bagnoles,  (Fr.) 
Bagnolo,  (Sard.) 
Bagnols,  (Fr.)     Balcna. 


bd-bd-ddg' 

bdhb-el-mdn' del 

bd' ben-hou' zen 

bd-bfd-ko'ra 

bdh'bol-na 

bd-kd-ldr' 

bd-kd-rd' 

bdlc-kil-yo'ne 

bd' chd-rdch' 

Id  bd-shel-fir 

bd'cher-gc-birgi 

bflrh-moat'  ^ 

bdcht-sh'i-zd-rd'i 
bdke-v'ilc' 
bdtsh 

bd-dd-ch5th> 
bd-dd-lo'na 
bd'den 

bd'dcn-bd'den 
bd'den-vi'ler 
bd-di'a 

bd-d?a  kd-lO-ve'na 
bd-dfa  sdn  sdLvd-dS're 
bdh'lin 
.  bd-e'na 


llhn 


bd' 

bd-e'iha 

bdffa 

bd-gd-ri'a,  bd-ge-fi'a 

bdg'ddhd  ;  e.  bag' dad 

bdn^yd'ra 

bdn-yd-re'a 

bdn-yere'1 de-lu-shong' 

bdn-ycre'dng-b'i-gor1 


Bahia  Nueva,  (S.  A.)  b. 
Bahia  Blanca,  (Braz.) 
Bahia  Honda,  (Cuba.) 
Baiern.     See  Bavaria. 
Baikal,  (R.)  mt. 
Bailleul,  (Fr.) 
Baimocz,  (H.) 
Baiudt,  (VVurt.) 
Bains,  (Fr.) 
Baireuth,  (Bav.) 
Bai.e,  (Fr.) 
Baja,  (H.) 

Bajadade  Santa  Fe,(Plata,)  j 
now  called  Parana.  i 


bdn'yi  mor'ba 

bdn'yo  dl'la  villa 

bdn-yole' 

bdn-yd'lo 

bdn-yoV 

bd-go-li'no 

bd-hd-md';  e.  ba-ha'ma 

bd-i'a 

bd-i'a  de  to'doos  t)Qa 

sdn'tqqs 
bd-i'a  nqq-e'va 
bd-i'a  bldn'ka 
bd-i'a  Bn'da 
bl'irn 
b£i-kdl' 
btPl-etl 
bd?i'mb~ts 
blndt 

bVroit 

late 

bd'ya 

bd-chd'da  de  sdnt'ta  ft 


•  Uru- 


Neu- 


Bakabanya,  (H. ;  g.  l'ukanz.) 
Bakonyerwald,  (H.)  forest. 
Halaguer,  (Sp.) 
Balaklawa,  (R.) 
Balaruc,  (Fr.) 
Balaschew,  (R.) 
Balis  Falva,  (Trans. :  g.      ) 

Blasendorf.)  .       j 

Balassa  Gvarmath,  (H.) 
Bnlaton,(H.;  »-.Platten  See.)*. 
Baldissero  di  Roletto,  (Pied.) 
Baldo,  (Bomb.)  m. 
Bale.     Sec  Basel. 
Balearic  Islands.    Baleares. 
Balerna,  (Switz.) 
Balize,  (Mex. ;  sp.  Baliza.) 
Balkan,  (Tur.)  mis.    Hamus. 
Ballenstadt,  (Germ.) 
Balleroi,  (Fr.) 
Ballon  d 'Alsace,  (Vosges,    > 

Fr.)  ml.  \ 

Ballon,  (Fr.) 

Bally-ath-Cliath.  See  Dublin. 
Balmo,  Col  de,  (Alps,)  m. 
Balsthal,  (Switz.) 
Baltea,  (Sard.)  r. 
Haiti.    Sea,  (g.  Ost  See,  or) 

Baltisches  Meer.)    Mare  > 

Ballicum.  J 

Baltimore,  (U.  S.) 
Bamberg,  (Bav.) 
Bamian,  (Afghan.) 
Banalbufar,  (Isl.  Majorca.) 
Banat,  das,  or  Die  Banater  ' 

Grenze,  (H.)  dist. 
Banda  Oriental.     Si 

guay. 
Bcnii  ras,  i  Sp.) 
Baiieza,  la,  (Sp.) 
Bangui-,  (U.  S.) 
Bangor,  (Wales.) 
Banff,  (Sc.) 
Banns,  (Sp.) 
Banya,  Nagy,(H. ;  £ 

stadt.) 
Banya  Felso,  (H. ;  g.  Un- 

garisch-Ncustadt.) 
Banyulis-sur-Mer,  (Fr.) 
Banyulis-des-Aspres, 
Banz,  (Bav.) 

Bapaume,  (Fr.)    Bapalma. 
Bar,  (R.) 
Baracoa,  (Cuba.) 
Baranow,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Baianta,  (H.)  c. 
Baranya,  (H.)  c 
Barbacoas,  (N.  Gren.) 
Barbastro,  (Sp.) 
Barberino-di-Mi 

(Tusc.) 
Barberino-di-Val-d'Elsa,      j 

(Tusc.)  j 

Barbezieux,  (Fr.) 
Barcellos,  (Port.) 
Barcelona,  (Sp.)    Barcino. 
Barceloneta,  (Venez.) 
Baicelonnette,  (Fr.) 
Barcena,  (Sp.) 
Barczyn,(Pr.  P.) 
Bard,  (Pied.) 
Bardis,  (Up.  Eg.) 
Barenton,  (Fr.) 
Barete,  (Napl.) 
Barfleur,  (Fr.) 
Bargusinsk,  (R.) 
Bari,  (Napl.)     Barium. 
Barigazzo,  (Mod.) 
Barinas.     See  Varinas. 
Bar-le-duc,  or  Bar-sur-Or-    i 

nain,  (Fr.)  j 

Barletta,  (Napl.)    Borolum. 
Barmen,  (Pr.) 
Barnaul,  (W.  Sib.) 
Barquisimeto,  (Venez.) 
Barraux,  (Fr.) 
Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  (Braz.) 
Barragon,  (Bue.  Ay.)  road. 
Barreges,  (Fr.) 


lugello, 


bd-kd-bdn'ya 

bd-kon'yer-vdldt' 

bd-ld-ger1 

bd-ld-ktd'va 

bd-ld-ruk' 

bd-ld-slief' 

bd-ldhsh'  fdhl'va 

bd-ldsWa  dydr'mdt 

bd'ld-ton 

bdl-dis-se'ro  cti  ri-let'to 

bdl'do 

bale 

bal-e-ar'ik 

bd-lerrna 

ba-lize',  bd-li'tha 

bdl-kdn' 

bdVlin-jtddt' 

bdUrwd! 

bd-long'  ddl-sds' 

bd-long' 

kdl  di  bdlm 

bdls'tdhl 

bal'tpa 

bdl' fishes  mehr ;  bal'tik 

bal't'i-more 

bdm'berg 

bd'm'i-dlm 


grtn'tse 
bdn'dd  o-fi-en-tdV 
bdn-ye'rds 
Id  bdn-ye'tha 
ban' gor 
bang'  gor 
bamf 
bdn'yos 
nddy  bdhn'ya 
bdhn'ya  fel'shA 
bdng-yu-W  sur-mere 
bdng-yu-l'i' 'de-z-dpr 
bants 
bd-pome' 

bd-rd-ko'a 
bd-rd-nof 
bd-rdn'ta 

bdr-bd-ko'ds 


bdr-be-ri'no-di-vdl-del'sa 

bdrb-zis\' 

bdr-sel'lqqs 

bdr-the-lo'na;  e.bar-ce-lo'na 

bdr-the-lb-ne!  ta 

bdrs-lon-net' 

bdr-the'na 

bdrl'sliin 

bare 

bdr'dis 

ba-rdng-tBng' 

bd-re'te 


Bars,  (H.) 
Bar-sur-Aube,  (Fr.)     Bar 

rum  ad  Albulam. 
Bar-sur-Ornain.     See  Bar 

le-duc. 
Bar-sur-Seine,  (Fr.)    Carrum 

ad  Sequanum. 
Bartfa,  (H.;  g.  Bartfeld.) 
Basel,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Basle,  ) 

or  Bile.)  j 

BaseIlandschaft,(Switz.)  can, 


bdr-nd-qqV 
bur-ki-si-me'to 
bdr-ro1  ^ 

bdr'ra  dqq  r'i-oo  nd'grff 

bdr-rcge' 

bdr-ri'ga  ne'gra 

bdr-rwd1 

bdrsh 

bdr-s&r-dbe 

bdr-sur-Sr-ndng' 

bdr-sur-s(ne 

bdrt'fa,  bdrt'feldt 

bd'zel 

bd'zel-ldnd'shdft 


Basento,or  Basiento,(Napl.)  r. 
Basignana,  (Sard.) 
Basilicata,  (Napl.)pr.  ) 

Lucania.  \ 

Basle.     See  Basel. 
Basque  Provinces,  (Sp.)       j 

Vascongadas.  ] 

Basra,  (not  Bassora,)  (Tur.) 
Bas-Rhm,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bassano,  (N.  It.) 
Basses-Alpes,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bassestad,  or  Bessastadir, 
Bassora.     See  Basra. 
Bass,  Terre,  (Isl.  St.  Chris-  > 

topher.)  j 

Bastia,  la,  (Cors.) 
Bastngne,  (Luxem.) 
Batalha,  (Port.) 
Batavia,  (Java.) 
Bateles,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Batenburg,  (Neth.) 
Bath,  (Eng.)     Aqua,  Salis. 
B&tignolles-Monceaux,  (Fr.) 
Baton  Rouge,  (U.  S.  W.  A. ) 

Louisi.)  ) 

Bats.     See  Bacs. 
Battaglia,  (N.  It.) 
Battice,  (Belg.) 
Batuecas,  las,  (Sp.)  v. 
Baturin,  (R.) 
Bauco,  (It.)    Covillae. 
Baiidmannsdoif,  orBaums- ) 

dorff,  (Pr.)  j 

Bauge,  (Fr.) 
Bauge  le  Vieil,  (Fr.) 
Baumannshbhle,  (Ger.)  cave. 
Baumes-les-Dames,  (Fr.) 
Baunach,  (Bav.) 
Baumsdorff,  or  Baud-  ) 

mannsdorff,  (Pr.)  j 

Bautzen,  or  liudissin,  (Sax.) 
Bavaria,  (g.  Baiern,)  king.  I 

Bavaria  Vindclicia.  j 

Baxada,  (Plata,  S.  A.) 
Baxas,  (E.  Af.)  prom. 
Baxio,  (Mex.) 
Bayersdorf,  (Trajis.) 
Bayeux,  (Fr.)    Bajocasses. 
Baylen,  (Sp.) 
Bayona,  (Sp.) 
Bayonne,  (Fr.)  Capurdum. 
Baza,  (Sp.)     Basti. 
Bazadois,  (Fr.)  olddiv. 
Bazas,  (Fr.)     Vasata. 
Baztan,  (Sp.)  v. 
Beam,  (Fr.)  old  pr.  \ 

Beaucaire,  (Fr.) 
Beauce,  (Fr.)  dist.     Bclsia. 
Beauges,  les,  (Sard.)  dist. 
Beauchamp,  Rooting,  (Eng.) 
Beaufort,  (Eng.) 
Beaufort,  (Sav.) 
Beaugency,  (Fr.) 
Beaujolais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Beaumont,  (Fr.) 
Beaune,  (Fr.) 
Beaupre,  (Pac.  Oc.)  isle. 


bd-si-li-kd'ta 
bdle ;  e.  bale 


bds-z-dlp 

bds-ze-stdd 

bds-so'ra 

bds-tSre 

Id  bds't£a 

bds-tdnyl 

bd-tdl'ya 

ba-ta'vi-a 

bd-te'les 

bd'ten-bqqrg< 

bd-t'in-ydle'mong-sH' 
bd-long'  rooge 


Beauvaisis,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 
Bee,  le,  (Fr.) 

Beckstein,  or  Boekstcin,      ) 
(Austr.)  i 

Be.    Mick,  Nagy  and  Kis. 
Becse.     See  Racz. 
Befczwa,  (Mor.)  r. 
Bedarrides,  (Fr.)     Biturritce. 
Bedarrieux,  (Fr.) 
Bedretto,  (Switz.) 
Beeren,  Gross,  (Pr.) 
Befort,  (Fr.) 
Beiertheim,  (Bad.) 
Beira,  or  Beyra,  (Port.)yr. 
Beja,  (Port.)     Paz  Julia. 
Bejar,  (Sp.) 
Bekes,  (H.)  c. 
Bekesvar,  (H.) 
Bela  Banya.     See  Dilln. 
Bclchatuw,  (Pol.) 
Belchite,  (Sp.) 
Belem,  (Port.) 


bd-oo'ko 
boud'mdns-dorf  r 

°°-g&'         ^-^ 

bo-ge1  le  vi-e-ly' 

bou'mdns-heu'le 

bome-le-ddme 

bou'ndch 

boums'dqrf 

bout'sin 

ba-va'ri-a 

bd-chd'da 

bd-shds 

bl'irs-dorf 

bO^da' 

bd-i-len.1 

bd^h'na. 

bd-'i-one 

bd'tha 

bd-zd-dwd' 

bdth-tdn' 

be-drn'.    After  Duvivier, 

be-dhr' 
bo-kdrc' 
bos 

le  boge 

roo'ting  bi'chum 
bqo'furt 
bo-fore' 
bo-gdng-s'i' 
bo-go-la' 
bo-mong' 
bone 
bo-pre' 
bo-pre-o1 
bo-vaJ 
bo-vd-sV 
le  bik 
bek'stine 

ndrly,  kish,  beish'ke^rek 
bet'she 
betsh'va 
be-ddr-ride' 
be-dar-ri-ek' 
be-dret'to 
gros'be'ren 
be-fore' 
bVert-klmt' 

bd'ga 

be'chdhr 

be-kesh 

bt-fesh-vdhr' 

be'la  bdhn'ya 

bel-clid'tof 

btl-ch'i'te 

be-ldng' 

b'c-llme 

bll'gdrdt 

bil'gi-in 

beld-go-i-o'so 

bilr-g'ik1;  e.  bel'je-um 


Fate,  fdr,fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thlre,  Kir.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig JVote,  dSve,  move,  too//,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr  ft  long, 

-        Hu  — 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Belgrade,  (Scrvia.)    Singi-  \ 

diututn.  Griechisch  Weis-  >    bil'gr'dd 

zenburg.     -Alba  Grmca.    J 
licliri,  (Hie.)  r.     Typsa. 
Bellac,  (Fr.) 


Bellano,  (Lomb.) 
Belle  Alliance,  la,  (Belg.) 
Belle  Defence.  Sec  Jean  (le  ) 
Losne.  j 

Belle-Fontaine,  (Switz.) 
Bellcg.inle,  Pont  lie,  (Fr.) 
Belleisle-en-Mcr,  (Fr.) 
Belleville,  (Fr.) 
Belley,  (Fr.)     Bellicium. 

Belluno,  (N.  It.)    Bellunum. 

Belubinva,  (H.) 

Beloeil,(Belg.) 

Beloje  Osero,  (R.) 

Belorado,  (Sp.) 

Belp,  (Switz.) 

I'.cl-o  S/.olnok,  (Trans.)  e. 

Belt,  Lillo,  Store,  (Denm.)  st. 

IJrlvciiere,  (It.) 

Bel  ver,  (Port.) 

llel/.v.-e,(Pol.) 

Ilcnilnl.re,  (Sp.) 

Bemfica,  (Port.) 

liciialira,  (Sp.) 

Benaniexi,  (Sp.) 

Bellas,.!,  (Sp.) 
Bi-navciite,  (Sp.) 
Ben  Cleugh,  (Sc.)  mt. 
Bender,  (II.) 

Bene,  (Sard.)  Augusta  Ba- ) 
giennorum.  ) 

Benedictlienern,  (Bav.) 
Benest,  (Fr.) 
lienevento,  (S.  It.)     Bene- ) 

Benguela,  (Guinea.) 

Bcnicarln,  (Sp.) 

Benikovva,  (H.)  cave. 

Bentheini,  (N.  Ger.)  distr. 

Beraun,  (Boh.)  Beraunum,  ) 
Veronas.  \ 

Berbice,(S.  A.) 

Berchtesgaden,(Bav.) 

Berchtoldsdorf.  Perchtolds- ) 
dorl".  Bertholdsdorf,  or\ 
Petersdorf,  (Austr.)  ) 

Bercy,  (Fr.) 

Berdyczevv,  (R.) 

Bereg  Szasz,  (H.) 

Beresina,  or  Berezina,  (R.)r. 

Berezow,(R.) 

Berg,  (Pr.)  duchy. 

Bergama,  (As.)     Pergamus. 

Bergamo,  (Lomb.)  Bergo-   ) 

Bergen,  (Norw.) 
Bergen-op-den  Zoom, (Neth.) 
Bergerac,  (Fr.) 
Berghen.     See  Mons. 
Bergovacs,  (Bulgaria.) 
Bergues,  (Fr.) 
Bergiin,  (Switz.) 
Berlcburg,  (Westph.  Germ.) 
Berlin,  (Pr.) 
Bermeja,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Bermeo,  (Sp.) 
Bermudas,orSomers  Isles,  ) 

(Atl.  Oc.)  ) 

Bern,  (Switz.)     Berne. 
Bernardino,  St.  Bernhar-      ) 

din.  mt.  ( 

Bernau,  (Pr.) 
Bemay,  (Fr.) 
Bornburg,  (Ger.) 
Bemeck,  (Bav.) 
Bernbard,  St.,  (Alps;  g.    ) 

St.Bernhard.)mt.  Mons   > 

Bernhardin,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Bemina,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Berthoud,  (Switz.)     Burg-  > 

dorf.  ] 

Berthelsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Bertinoro,  (Pont.  St.) 
Bench,  (Pr.) 
Bertholdsdorf.     See  Berch-  f 

toldsdorf.  j 

Bertiolo,  (Lomb.) 
Berzava,  (H.)  r. 
Borzniki,  (Pol.) 
Berwick,  (Eng.) 
Besalu,  (Sp.) 

Besancon,  (Fr.)     Vesonlio. 
BesnyB,  (11.) 

Bessastadir,  (Ic.)  Bessestad. 
Besse,  (Fr.) 


be-li'ch-i 

bel-lak' 

bet-Id.' no  ^ 

la  brt  al-li-dngs' 

bcl-de-fdngs' 

bel-fong-tane' 

pong  de  bel-gdrde' 

l>>  I  ih'  ang-merc 

bel-vilc' 

bel-ld' 

bel1  lints 

bel-tind-so'rid,  no 

bel-lqg'no 

be-lo-bdltn'yd 

bel-My' 

bi-e'W-ye  5'se-ro 

be-lo-rd'do 

b'ilp 

bil-sheu'  sol-nok 

lil'li,  sto're  belt 

bel-ve-de're 

bel-vdre' 

b'il-shi'tse 

bem-bi'bre 

bang-fi'kd 

be-nd'brd 

be-nd-me'chi 

be-nd'sdl 

be-nd-ven'te 

ben-klgg 

bin'dir 

be'ne 

be'ne-dikt'boi'irn 

be-net 

be-ne-ven'to 

ben-ge'ld 

be-ni-kdr-lo' 

be-ni-ko'vit 

bint'hime 

be-rotm' 

ber'bis 

birch' tis-gd' din 


ber-s'i' 
ber-fit' shef 
bc-rSg-sdhs 
be-rehi-nd 
ber-yo'zof 

ber'gd-m'd 
ber'gd^mo 
bir'gin 


bir-gun' 
bir'ti-boorg' 
bir-linc';  e.  ber'lin 
ber^me'ehd 
berime' o 
ber-mu'das 


bir'nou 
ber-nB.' 
birn'bQQrg 
bern'ik 

idnkt  birn'hdrdt 

ber-ndr-dang' 
ber-ni'nd 

ber-too' 

bir'tih-dorf 

ber-ti-no'ro 

bir'tiehe 

bir'tSlds-dqrf 

ber-t'i-B'h 

bir'sd-v'd 

birsh-n'i'k't 

bcr'rik 

be-sd-lgg' 

be-sdiig-song 

bish-n'i-ea' 

bts'sd-std'dir 

bes 


Besztertze  Banya.     See 

Neusohl. 
Betagstown,  (Ir.) 
Betanzos,  (Sp.)    Flavimn 

Brigant.iu.in. 
Beteta,  (Sp.) 
Bethune,  (Fr.) 
Betuwe,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Beutelsbach,  (YVurt.) 
Beiizc\  ille,  (Fr.) 
Beveland,  (Neth.)  distr. 
Bevern,  (Belg.) 
Beverwyk,  (Neth.) 
Bex  Vieux,  (Switz.) 
B^zenas,  (Fr.) 
Beziers,  (Fr.) 
Biala,  (Pol.) 
Bialaczow,  (Pol.) 
Bialystok,  (R.) 
Biancavilla,  (Sic  ) 
Biar,  (Sp  ) 
Biasca,  (Switz.) 
Biberach,  (WUrt ) 
Bibench.     See  Bieberich 
Biccoca,  (Mailand  ) 
Bicetre,  (Fr.) 
Bidassoa,  (Sp.)  r. 
Bidschow,  (Boh.) 
Biebrich,orBiberich,(W.Ger ) 
Biecz,  (Gal.) 

Biel,  or  Bienne,  (Switz.) 
Biela.     See  Weiszwasser. 
liieli'leld,  (Pr.) 
Bielitz,  (Sil.) 

Bieloe  More.    Or  White  Sea. 
Bielsk,  (R.  Pol ) 
Bienne,  or  Biel. 
Biervliet,  (Net.h) 
Bies-Bosch,  (Neth.)  I. 
Bigorre,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Bihacz,  (Tur) 
Bilbao,  (Sp.) 
Bilgorai,  (Pol.) 
Biliarsk,  (R.) 
Bilin,  (Boh.) 
Binche,  (Belg.) 
Bingeii,  iGer) 
Biobio,  (Chile.)  r. 
Bjbrneborg,  (Finl.) 
Birkenfeld,  (N  Ger.)  princip. 
Birmingham,  (Eng.) 
Birnbaum,  (Pr  Pol.;  p.        ) 

Miedzychod )  ) 

Birnbaumerwald,  or  Julian  i 

Alps,  (Austr.)  j 

Biron,  (Fr ) 
Birr,  (Switz.) 
Birresbom,  (Pr.) 
Birs,  (Switz.)  r. 
Bisaccia,  (Napl.) 
Bisacquino,  or  Busacchino,  ) 

(Sic.)  j 

Bisamberg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Biscara,  (Alg ) 
Biscari,  (Sic.) 
Biscay,  (Sp. ;  sp.  Vizcaya,  ) 

or  Biscaya.  j 

Biscay,  (Jr.  Golfe  de  Gas-    { 

cogne.)  bay.     Aquitani-     > 

cus  Sinus.  ) 

Bisceglia,  (Nap]  ) 
Bischdorf.     See  Puspoky. 
Bischofswerda,  (Pr.) 
Bisignano,  (Napl.)     " 
Bistrzyca,  (Pol )  r. 
Bitburg,  (Pr.)  Bade  Vicus. 
Bitche,  (Fr.) 
Bitono,  (Napl. 


bis-tirt-se  bdhn'ya 

bet'tys-town 

be-tdn'thos 

be-te'td 

be-itme' 

be-tu'oe 

boi'tcls-bach' 

bailie-vile' 

be've-ldndt 

bt'ver-vike 
belts  vi-eu' 
be-ie-nds1 

bWi-t' 

bfd'ld 

bUd-ldt'shof 

b-fd-lu-  stole' 

bPan'kd-oil'lit 

bi-dhr' 

bi^ds'kd 

bi'be-rdch 

bik-ko'kd 
bi-sUr' 


b'i-e'lo-e  mo'ri 

bielsk 

bi-in' 

bire'vlite 

bis-bosch 

bi-hdtsh 

bil-bd'o  ^ 

bil-go'rd-'i 

m-Qdrsk' 

bi-lint' 

bangs  h 

bin"  gin 

bi'o-bi-o 

bi-Sr'yie-borg 

bir'kin-fildt' 

bir'ming-ham 

birn'boum 

birn'bou-mir-v'dldt' 
b'i-rdng' 


bir 

bir'ris-born' 

b:i-sdt'chd. 

bi-sdlc-k'i'no 

b'i'zdm-birg' 

bts-kd'rd 

b'is'kd-ri 

bis-kd'yd 


Bitterfeld,  (Pr.) 
Biviere,  (Sic.)  I. 
Bivio.     See  Stalla. 
Bjelaya,  or  Bjeloi,  (R.) 
Bjelgorod,  or  Bjelogorod,  (R.) 
Bjeloi.     See  Bjelaya. 
Bjelosersk,  (R.) 
Bjelow,  (R.) 

Black  Forest,  (g.  Schwarz- ) 
wald.)  j 

Blaisois,  (Fr.)  die. 
Blamont,  (Fr.) 
Blanc,  Mont,  (Sav.)  mt. 
Blankenburg,  (Germ.)  duchy. 
Blanquilla,  (S.  A.)  isl. 
Blasrndorf.    Sec  Balis  Filva. 
Blas/.ki,  (Pol.) 
Blatnitza,  (H.)  castlr. 


b'i-shel'yd 
bish'dorf 

In'slnjis-vir'dii 

bi-s'in^yd'no 

bistr-shi'tsd 

bit'boQrg 

b'itsh 

bi-to'no 

bi-ton'to 

bit'tir-fildt' 

bi-vi-e're 

bi'vi-o 

M-e'ld-yd 

b'i-el'  go-rod,b'i-e'lq-go-rod 

bi-t'lb^i 

bi-e-lo-sirsk' 

bMof' 

black  for'esl 

bia-ziPd' 

bld-mong' 

mong-bldng 

blan"kin-boorg> 

bldri-kil'yd 

bld'zin-dorf 

bldsh'ki' ' 

bldt'nit-sd 


lllaye,  (Fr.)     Blaoia. 
Blegno,  (Switz.)  r. 
Illciherg,  ( Austr.) 
BleicherorlD,  (Pr.) 
Bleking.     See  Carlscrona. 
Bluneaii,  (Fr.) 
Blenheim,  (Bav.)    See        j 

Blindheim. 
Blidali,  or  Blida,  (Alg.) 
Bliiidlu-ini,  (e.  Blenheim.) 
Bloemendaal,  (Neth.) 
Blocksberg,  der,  (Germ.)  mt 
Blockzyl,  (Neth.) 
Blois,  (Fr.) 
Blonilierg,  (Bad.) 
Blonie,  (Pol.) 
Bliicher.     See  BUderich. 
Blumenstein,  (Switz  ) 
Bobia,  (Guin.  Afr.)  tsL 
Bobbio,  (Sard.) 
Bobruysk,(R.) 
Bocage,  le,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Bocca  di  Bonifacio,  (Cors.)s 
Bocca-di-Falco,  (Sic.) 
Bocca  de  Dragos,  (Trin.)  st. 
Bocca  de  Boccara,  (111.) 
Bocchetta,  (Apen.  It.)  mt. 
Bochnia,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Bdcza,  (H.) 
Bodega,  ( Upp.  Cat) 
Boden  See.     German  See, 

Lake  of  Constance. 
Bodmann,  (Bad.)    Bodami 

Castrum. 
Bodoe,  (Norw.) 
Bodonal,  (Sp.) 
Bodizanowp,  (Pol.) 
Boekstein,  or  Beckstein. 
Bogeidjerg,  (Bav.) 
Bogenhausen,  (Bav.) 
Bogense,  I  Denm.) 
ISoglio,  (Sard.) 
Bogoducliow,  (R.) 
Bogoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
BoL'i.r.nl.-k,  (R.) 
Bogoslowsk,  (R.) 
Bogota,  (S.  A.  N.  Gren.) 
Bohemia,  (Austr.)  g. 

Bb'hmen. 
Bohemian  Forest,  (Austr. 

„.!■ "'" 


.  Bbhmerwald. 


blen'im 
bli-dd! 

bl'indt'hime 
bigg1 men-ddhl' 
dtr  bluks'birg 
blok-Ule 
Ufa.' 


blu'ehir 

blo<j'  min-sttnt' 

bO'bi-d 

bob'bT^o 

bu-brgg'usk 

I'd  bu-hdge' 

bSk'kd  di  bo-ni-fd'cho 

br,k'ka-iH-fdl'ko 

buk'ka  de  dra'gos 

buk'kd  de  bok-kd-rd 

bok-ket'td 

bb'ch'iCir'd 

bu'tsd 

bO-de'gd 

bu'din-zg 

bod'mdn 


bo-do-ndl' 

bud-shd-no'vo 

be^ak'stine 

bu'gin-birg' 

bij'gin-hou'iin 

bu'gin-ze 

bd-gu-dcg'chqf 

bo-geu 

bq-gq-rodsk' 

bq-gos-lOfsk' 

bu-go-td' 

beu'miti 

bda'mir-vdldt' 


3hmisch-Brod,  (Boh.) 
Bohus,  (Sw.)  castle. 
Bois-lc  Due,  (Neth.)    See    ) 

Hertogenbosch ;  den-       > 

Bosch.  > 

Boitzenburg,  (N.  Germ.) 
Bojador,  (Afr.)  prom. 
Bojano,  (Napl.)     Covianum. 
It.ijcleischi,  (Wallachia.) 
Bolbec,  (Fr.) 
Bolchow,  (R.) 
Boleslawicc,  (Pol.) 
Bolgics,  (Trans) 
Bolgar,  (R  ) 
BolKhcri,  (Tusc.) 
Bolivia,  (S.  A.)  state. 
Bollene,  (Fr.) 

I :.  .1  In  1 1.  ■>  del  Condado,  (Sp.) 
Bologna,  (Pont.  St.)    Felsi-  > 

na,  Bononia.  j 

Bolsas,  (Mex.)  r. 
Bolscherctsk,  (R.) 
Bolsena,  (Pont.  St.)     Vol-  ) 

sinium.  \ 

Bolson  de  Mapimt,  (Mex.) 

Durango.  dist.  j 

Bolsward,  (Neth.) 
Bolzano,  or  Botzen. 
Bombay,  (Br.  Ind.)  port,     j 

Bombahia.  j 

Bom  Fim,  (Braz.) 
Bommel,  (Neth.)    Sec  Zalt ) 

Bommel.  ) 

Bommelwaard,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Bona,  (Alg.) 
Bon- A i re,  (W.  Ind.)     See    j 

Buen  Ayre.  J 

Bonaventura,  (S.  A.)  Bue- ) 

naventura.  j 

Bondeno,  (N.  It.)     Padinum. 
Bonhomme,  Col  du,  (Gra-  j 

ian  Alps.)  ( 

Bonifacio,  (Cors.) 
Bonilla,  (Sp.) 
Bonillo,  (Sp.) 
Bonn,  (Pr.)     Bona. 
Bonnetable,  (Fr) 
Bonneval,  (Fr.) 
Bonneville,  Sav.l  Bonnopolis. 
Bontaggio,  (Sard.)  r. 


bo-a'le-duk' 

boit'sin-bggrg' 

bo-gd-dore' 

bO-yd'no 

bs-ye-lii'shi 

bol-bek' 

bol'chqf     _ 

bo-lis-ld'v'i-its 

bul-gdtsh' 

bbl-gdre' 

bol-ge'ri 

bo-li'v'i-d ;  e.  bo-liv'i-a 

bul-yggl'yos  del  kon-dd'do 

bo-lOn'yd 

bBl'sds 

bol-she-ritsk' 

bol-si'nd 

bol-sdn'  de  md-pi'm'i 

buls'vdrd 

bol-sd'no 

bSng-bd-i'd 

bum'mil 

bdm'mii-v'dhrd' 

bS'nd 

bon-drt' 

bd-nd-ren-tgg'rd 

kol  dft  bUn-nOm' 

bO-ni-rd'cho 

bo-nil'yd 

bo-nil'yo 

ban 

bbn-tdbV 

bOn-vdl1 

bon-vile' 

bon-tdd'sho 


vde;  U  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eu  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An"ger.  —  g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  «  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re  —  v,  between  v  and  / 
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Boom,  (Neth.) 

Bopfingen,  (VVurt.) 

Be ipiunl,  or  Boppart,  (Pr.)   ) 

Bodobiga.  ) 

Boras,  (Stv.) 

Borcetle.     See  Burtscheid. 
Borclietto,  (It.) 
Bordeaux,  (Fr.)  Burdigala. 
Bordelais,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 
Bordesholm,  (Denm.) 
Bordighera,  (Sard.) 
Borgerlioiit,  (Neth.) 
Borghnhn,  (Sw.) 
Borgia,  (Napl.) 
Borgo  Forte,  (Lomb.) 
Borgo  San  Dalmazzo,  (Pied.) 
Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  (Tusc.) 
Borgo  Sesia,  (Sard.) 
Borgo  Prund,  (Trans.) 
Borgomanero,  (Pied.) 
Borgo  San  Donino,  (N.  It.) 
Borgo  San  Sepylcro,  (Tusc.) 
Borinage,  (Belg.)  dist. 
Bniissnulcbsk,  (R.) 
Burissow,  (R.) 
Borkulo,  (Netb.) 
Borkum,  (llan.)  isl. 
Bormida,  (Sard.)  r. 
Borniio,  (Lomb. ;  g.  Worms.) 
Bornand,  (Sav.) 
Borne,  (Netb.) 
Borneo,  {native  name,  Pulo-  ) 

Kalainantin.)  isl.  ) 

linniliolni,  (Dcnm.)  isl. 
Bornhovede,  (Denm.) 
Bornos,  (Sp.) 
Borodino,  (R.) 
Borns-Joiiii,  (H.) 
Unrousk,  (R.) 
Borrowstowness,  (Sc;  com- ) 

manly,  Boness.)  ) 

Borsa,  (H.) 
Borsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Borsod,  or  Borschod,  (II. ;    ) 

g.  Gespannschaft.)  prov.  ) 
Borszek,  (Trans.) 
Borszczovv,  (Gal.) 
Bort,  (Fr.) 

Boruca,  (Gnat.)  prom. 
Bosa,  (Sard.) 

Boscb,  den,  or  Bois-le-Duc. 
Bosco,  (Pied.) 
Boscowitz,  (Mor.) 
Bosque,  el,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Bostan,  el,  (Tur.)     Comana. 
Bosz6rmeny,(H.)  See  Hey-  j 

duke  Towns.  j 

Botany  Bay,  (N.  Hoi.) 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  or   ■  ) 

Bntni-ka  Wiken,  (Sw.)        j 
Botafogo,  (Braz.) 
Botao,  (Port.) 
Bottoczany,  (Wallachia.) 
Botzen,  (Tyr. ;  it.  Bolzano.)  ) 

Pons  Drusi.  ) 

Bouce,  (Fr.) 
Bouchain,  (Fr.) 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bouchet,  le,  (Fr.) 
Boudry,  (Switz.)     Baudria. 
Bouffioulx,  (Belg.) 
Bougainville,  (S.  A.)  bay. 
Bouillante,  (Guad.) 
Bouille,  la,  (Fr.) 
Bouillon,  (Belg.)  ducky. 
Bouin,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Boulay,  (Fr.) 
Boulogne-stir- Mer,  (Fr.)       ) 

Gesoriacum.  \ 

Boulogne,  (Fr.) 
Boulonnais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Bourbon,  (Fr.) 
Bourbon,  ile,  (called,  1793-  ) 

1848,  He  de  la  Reunion.)  j 
Bourbon  l'Archambaud,(Fr.) 
Bourbon  Lancy,  (Fr.) 
Bourbon-Vendee,  or  Napo-  } 

leon-Veudee  ;    formerly,  > 

La  Roche  sur  Yon,  (Fr.)  > 
BiMii-bimnais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Bourbonne-les-Bains,  (Fr.)  ) 

Aqua  Borvonis.  \ 

Bourboule,  la,  (Fr.) 
Bourdelois,  i  Pr. )  old  dist. 
Bourbourg-Ville,  (Fr.) 
Boiirgancuf,  (Fr.) 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  (Fr.) 
Bourg  sur  Gironde,  (Fr.) 
Bourg  la  Reine,  (Fr.) 


bap1  fin1 'gen 

bqp'pdrdt,  bqp'pdrt 

bor-set' 

bor-ket'to 

bor-do',  or  bor'do 

bord-la' 

bqr' des-lwlm' 

bor-d'i-ge'rd 

bqr'gir-hout' 

borg-holm' 

bord'gd 

bor'go  for' te 

bur' go  sdn  ddl-m'dt'so 

bar' go  sdn  lo-rend'so 

bor'go  se's'i-d 

bor'go  prqqnd 

bur-go-md-ne'ro 

bor'go  sdn  du-n'i'no 

bor'go  sdn  se-pol'kro 

bo-ri-ndge' 

bo-rit-su-glebsk' 

bor'ku-lo 
bur'kqqm 
bor-mi'dd 


bor-ne'o,  or  bor'ne-o 

bqrn'hqlm 

born-heuv'de 

bor'nos 

bo-ro  -di'no 

bo-rosh-yd-ne^t 

bS'rovsk 

bon-ess' 

bor'shd 

bqrs'dqrf 

bor'shod 

bdr-sek 

borsh'tshSv 

bore 

bo-rqq'kd 

bo'sd 

den  bosch 

bus'ko 

bos'ko-vits' 

el  bos'ke 

el  bo'stdlin 

bdu-sdur-mehny' 
bol'a-ny  bay 
bot'nis-kd  vi'ken 
bo-td-fo'  gqq 
bo-td'qqng 
bot-to-shdny1 
bot'sin 
boose' 
bqq-shdng' 
bqqsh-du-rone' 
le'  bqq-she' 
bqq-dri' 

bQQ-fl-QQ' 

bqq-gang-v'iW 
bqq-i-ydnt' 
Id  bqqly 
bqq-i-yong1 
bqq-dng' 

bqq-lony'sur-mcr 
bqq-lony';  e.  boo-lont' 
bqq-W-nd' 

bqqr-bong';  e.  boor'bon 
'He  bqqr-b5ng' 

bqqr-bong'  Idr-shdng-bS' 
bqqr-bong'  Idng-si' 

bqqr-bong'  vdng-dej 

bqqr-bd-nd' 

bqqr-bSn'le-bang 

Id  bqqr-bqql' 

bqqrd-ld' 

bqqr-bqqhr-v'ile' 

bqqr-gd-ntfuf 

bqqrg-dng-bres 


bqqrg 


Bum-,  Grand,  or  Jlarigot,  j 
(Fr.)     Antilles.  j 

Bourse,  Switz.;  o-.Burgthal) 

Bourges,  (Fr.)     Avaricum. 

Bourget,  (Fr.) 

Bniiruogiie,  (Fr. ;  e.  Bur-  ) 
gundy.)  pr.  ] 

liourgoin,  iFr.)     Bcrgnsium. 

Bourg  Saint  Maurice,  (Sav.) 

lioiii-L'ucil,  (Fr.)    Burgolium. 

Bourtange,  (Neth.) 

Boussac,  (Fr.) 

lioussieres,  (Fr.) 

Boussu,  (Belg.) 

Bouvigncs,  (Belg.) 

Bouvines,  or  Bovines,  (Fr.) 

Bimxviller,  (Fr. ;  g.  Buchs-  \ 
wilier.)  i 

Bovines.     See  Bouvines. 

Bovino,  (Napl.)     Vibinum. 

Boxmeer,  (Neth.) 

Boxtel,  (Neth.) 

Boyaca,  (N.  Gran.) 

Bozzolo,  (Lomb.) 

Bra,  (Pied.) 

Braband,  Noord,  (Neth.)pr. 

Braband,  Zuid,  (Netb.)^r. 

Bracciano,  (It.)  duchy. 

Brackenheim,  (Wiirt.) 

Braclaw,  or  Bratzlaf. 

l!radani),(Napl.)r.  Bradanus. 

Bradsberg,  (Norw.)  pr. 

Bradstowc.     See  Broadsiairs. 

Braga,  (Port.)     Braccara     ) 

Braganca,  (Port.) 
Bragemaes,  (Norw.) 
liraglin,  (Lomb.)  cloister. 
Brabestad,  (Finl.) 
Brai,  (Switz.)/. 
Braila,  or  Brailow,(Tur.) 
Braiiie- le-L'omte,  (Belg.) 
Brakel,  Neder,  (Belg.) 
Bramois,  (Switz.) 
Bramstcdt,  (Denm.) 
Brancaleone,  (Napl.) 
Bianco,  Rio,  (Braz.) 
Brandano,  (Napl.)  r. 
Brandeis,  (Boh.) 
Brandenburg,  (I'r.) pr. 
Brandhof,  (Austr.) 
Branna,  (Boh.) 
Brantoiue,  (Fr.) 
BrasD'or,  (Ca.  Br.)  bay. 
Brasso.     See  Kronstadt. 
Bratzlaf,  (R.  P.  ■  p.  Braclaw.) 
Braubacb,  (Germ.) 
Braunau,  (Austr. ;  b.  Bru-  ) 

mow.)     Brundunum.         \ 
Braunfels,  (Pr.) 
Braunsberg,  (Pr.) 
Braunschweig,  (Germ.;  e.  ) 

Brunswick.)  \ 

Braunsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Bray  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Brazoria,  (Tex.) 
Brazos  de  Dios,  (Tex.) 
Brazza,  (Dalm.)  isl. 
Bn  i  lie-du-Roland,  (Pyr.)    ) 

defile.  ] 

Brecht,  (Belg.) 
Breda,  (Neth.) 
Bredon,  (Fr.) 
BivL-aglia,  Val,  (Switz.) 
Bregancon,  (Fr.)  isl. 
liieneiiz.,  f  Au.-tr.)  Brigantia. 
Breglio,  (Sard.) 
Breisach,  Alt,  (Bad.) 
r.iea./an,  (Germ.)  old  div. 
Brcitenfekl,  (Sax.) 
Brejo,  (Braz.) 
Bremen,  (Germ.) 
Bremerhafen,  (Germ.) 
Bremervcirde,  (Han.) 
Bremgarten,  (Switz.) 
Brenditz,  (Mor.) 
Brendola,  (Lomb.) 
Brenets,  les,  (Switz.) 
Brcnne,  la,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Brenner,  (Tvr.)  mfc    Mons  \ 

Pyricens.  \ 

Breno,  (Lomb.) 
Brcnta,  (Tyr.  Lomb.)  r.        j 

Medoacus  Major.  ] 

Brentonico,  (Tyr.) 
Brcscella,  ( N.  It.)  Brizellum. 
Brescia,  (Lomb.) 
Brcscou,  i Fr.)  isl. 
Breslau,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Bresles,  (Fr.) 
Bresnice,  or  Brzesnitz, 
Bressanone.    See  Brixen. 


grdng  bqqrg 

le  bqqrg 

bqqrge 

bqqr-ge' 

bqqr-gony' 

bqqr-gb-dng' 

bqqr  sang  mo-ris' 

bqqr-gSuly' 

bqqr-tdn"ge 

bqqs-sd/c' 

bqqs-s'i-ere' 

bqqs-sti' 

bqq-v'iny' 

bqq-v'ine' 

bqq-v'i-le' 


boks'mSre 

bdks'til 

bo-yd'kd 

bot'so-lo 

bra 

vordt  brd'bdndt 

zoidt  brd'bdndt 

brht-chd'no 

bruk'  ken-lame' 

brdti'ldf 

brd-dd'no 

brdds'birg 

brad'  stowe 

brd'gd 

brd-gdn's'd 

bra'  ger-nas' 

brdl'yd 

brd'lle-stdd' 

bra 

brd-i'ld,  brd-i'lov 

brane-le-kongt' 

ne'der  brd'kel 

brdm'stedt 

brdnkd-le-o'ne 

r'i'qq  brdn'kqq 

brdn-dd'no 

brdnd'ls 

bran'ilen-boqrg' 

brdndt'hof 

brdng-tome' 
brd-dorc' 

brdti'ldf 

brou'bdeh 

brou'nou 

browi'ftls 

brouns'berg 

broun'  shwig 

brouns'dorf 

brd-sur-sane 

brd-tho-ri-d 

brd'thos  de  di-6s' 

brat' sit 

brcsk-du-rd-lang' 

brecht 

bre-dd' 

val  brr-gdl'y'd 

brc-gang-song' 

bre'ghits 

brel'yo 

alt  bri'z'dch 

bris'gou 

bri'ten-fildt' 

bre'go 

bre'men 

brc'mer-hd'fen 

bre'mcr-fdur'de, 

brem' gar-tin 

bren'dits 

bren'do-ld 

le  brc-ne' 

id  bren 


bren'td 

bren-W-ni'ko 

bre-shel'ld 

bre'sh'd 

bres-kqq' 

bres'lou 

brHe 

bres'nit-se 

bres-sd-no'nt 


resse,  (Fr.)  dist. 
liressuire,  (Fr.) 
Brest,  (Fr.)     Brestum. 
"retagne,(Fr.;  e.  Brittany.) 

old  prov. 
Breteuil,  (Fr.) 
Bretigny,  (Fr.) 
Brezo,  (H.) 

Breznyo  Binya,  or  Bries, 
Brevine,  la,  (Switz.) 
Briancon,  (Fr.)  Brigantium. 


bres     _ 

br£s-sb-'ire' 

bresd 

bre-tdny' 


brrs-n'i-o'  b'alin'yd 
Id  bre-vine' 
dng-song' 


Sriam  minais,  (Fr.)  old  distr.   br'i-dng-so 
Briansk,  (R.) 
Brianza,  (Lomb.) 
Briare,  (Fr.)    Brivodurum. 
Bribiesca,  (Sp.) 
Bricherasko,  (Sard.) 
Bridlington,  or  Brelling-     j 

ton,  (Eng. ;  commonly       ! 

Burlington.)  ; 

Brie,  (Fr.)   old  distr. 
Brie-Comte-Robert,  (Fr.) 
Brieg,  (Pr.Sil.,  Switz.) 
Briel,  or  Brielle,  (Netb.) 
Bricnne-le-ChSiteaii,  (Fr.) 


br'i-dnsk' 

bfi-dnd'sd 

bri-dre' 

bri-bi-es'hd 

bri-ke-rds'ko 

bur'ling-ton 


bri-congt-ro-ber' 

brig 

brile,  bfi-el' 

bri-en'le-shd-to' 


bris,  bri'zen 
sang  briQu' 


bri'ton 
brin-yd'no 
br'in-yote' 
br'i-gqq-e'  g'd 


bfi-o-na' 

br'i-qqd' 

ndiif  bri-sdk' 

bri-sqq-e'gd 

brit'la-ny 

brite  ^_ 

br'ive-ld-g 


Brienne-le-Chatelet,  (Fr.)  c.    bri-en' le-shdt-W 
Brienz,  (Switz.)  bri-enU' 

Brietzen.     See  Wrietzen.  brit'sen 

Bries,  or  Brisen,  (H. ;  h. 

Breznyo  B&riya.) 
Brieux,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Briey,  (Fr.) 
Brighton,  formerly  Bright- 

helmstone. 
Brignano,  (Lomb.) 
Bi-i-noles,  (Fr.) 
Brihuega,  (Sp.) 

lliindisi,(Napl.)B)-M«rfitsiiim.  brin'd'i  ; 
Biionne,  (Fr.)     Brionia. 
Brionnois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Brioude,  (Fr.)    Brivata. 
Brisach,  Neuf,  (Fr.) 
Brisuega,  (Sp.) 
Britany.     See  Bretagne. 
Brives,  (Fr.)  brite  ^^ 

Brives-la-Gaillarde,  (Fr.)         br'ive-ld-gd-i-ydrd' 
Biivjeska,  (Sp.)  bri-vi-es'kd 

Brivio,  (Lomb.)  Iri'vi-o 

Brixen,  (Tyr.  It.)  Bressanone.  brih'sen 
Broadstairs,  (Eng. ;  for-       j    .        ,,      , 

merly  Bradstowe.)  j    "'<""i^a"s 

Brock,  (Pol.)  brdtsk 

Brocken,<irBrocksberg,(Pr.)  brqk'kin,  brqks'berg 
Brod,  (Slav.)     Marsonia.  brohd 

Brody,  (Austr.  Gal.)  bru'di 

Broek,  (Neth.-)  brqqk 

Broglie,  (Fr.)  brol-yi' 

Bromberg  (Pr.P.;p.Byd->    brom,birg 
goszcz.)  )       -  a 

Brfinisebro,  (Swed.)  brdum'se-bro 

Brondolo,  (N.  It.)  bron'do-lo 

Bronte,  (Sic.)  bron'te 

Broos.     See  Szaszvaros.  brohs 

Brotteaux,  les,  (Fr.)  le  brot-to' 

lirou,  (Fr.)  brqo 

Brough,(Eng.)  brojf 

Brouage,  (Fr.)  brqq-dge' 

Broye,  (Switz.)  r.  brcQi' 

Brozas,  (Sp.)  bro'tkds 

Brougham,  (Eng.)    Brovo-  j 

niacum.  )    "W" 

Bruca,  la,  (Sic.)  Id  brqq'kd 

Bruchsal,  (W.  Germ.)  brqqch'zahl 

Brack,  (Austr.)  Marapontum.  brqqk 
Bruekenau,  (Bav.)  briik'ke-voa 

Brudano,  (Napl.)  r.  brqq-dd'no 

Brudzewo,  (Pol.)  brqqd-ze'vo 

Bruges,  (Belg.  \flem.  Brugge.)  briigc  ;  e.  bru'jez 
liriiiig,  or  Brack,  (Switz.)        brqqg,  brqqk 
Brugge.     Sec  Bruges.  breig'ge 

Briiggen,  (Switz.)  brug'gen 

Briigualo,  (Sard.)  brqqn-ifd'to 

Bruhl,  (Pr.)  bride 

Brumath,  (Fr.)  Bracomagus.  bru-md' 
Brumow.     See  Braunau.  brqq'mov 

Bnindel,  (Boh.)  brtin'd'U 

Hiiiiiiqiiel,  (Fr.)  brd-ni-kel' 

Bronn,  (Mor.)  irfin 

Brunn-ani-Gebirge,  (Austr.)    brqqn-dm-ge-bir'ge, 
Brunnen,  (Switz.) 
Brunswick.     See  Braun- 
schweig. 
Bruntrut.     See  Porentruv. 
Brusau,  (Mor.) 
Brussel.     See  Bruxelles. 
Brussels.     See  Bruxelles. 
Briix,  (Boh.) 

Bruxelles,  (Belg. ;  d.  Brus- 
sel ;  c.  Brussels.) 
Bruz,  (Fr.) 
Brzesc",  (Pol.) 


bruns'wik 

brqqn'trqqt 

brii'zou 

brdus'sel' 

brus'sels 

brdks 

brto-sel' 

brtl 

brshestsy 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  MUe,  prey,  help,  there,  h'dr.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JV5te,  dSve,  mSve,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  A  long. 
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Brzesd  Litewski,  (R.) 

br>.esko,  (Gal.) 
Brzcsnica,  (Pol.) 
Brzezyn,  (Pol.) 
Brzozow,  1,6a!.) 
Bu,  (Fr.) 

,  (Guin.) 

Unarms,  (Port.) 
Bubendurf,  i  Switz.) 
Buccari,  (Croatia.) 
Buecheri,  (Sic.) 
Bucchianico,  (Napl.) 
Buccinb,  (Napl.) 
Bncellas,  (Port.) 
Buch,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Buchberg,  (Austr.) 
Bui  liii. iiti,  or  Friederichs-  \ 

liafen,  J 

Buchkogcl,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Bucholvvitz,  (Mor.) 
Biichtarniinskaja,  (R.) 
Buch-iwiller,  or  Bouxviller. 
Buczazc,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Bti,-krlnirg,  (N.  Germ.) 
Buila,  or  Ofen,  (H.j  slav.    ) 

Bndin.)  ! 

Buda-Keszi,(H.) 
Biulcnitz,  (Boh.  ;  b.  Bude-  ) 

Bd  I.  i  i.li,  or  Bliicher,  (Pr.) 

Budeshehn,  (Germ.) 

Budiniir,  (H.) 

Budiu.     See  Buda. 

Budiu,  (Boh.) 

Budingen,  i Germ.) 

1 ; ;  i  I  i  ~ i  1 1 .     Sec  Bautzen. 

Budoa,  (111.) 

!iu,n.<-lli.gv,  (Trans.)  mt. 

Budweis,  (lioh.) 

Budzanow,  (Gal.) 

Buena- Vista,  (Mex.  Conf.) 

llueu  Avre,  or  Bon  Air,  ) 
(D.  W.  Ind.)  ( 

Buenaventura, oc  Bonaven-  i 
tura,  $ 

Buenos  Ayres,  (S.  A.)         j 

Buenos  Jardinos,  los,  (Au- 
stral.) isl  j 

Buen  lletiro,  el,  (Sp.)  castle. 

Buet,  le,(Sav.)owe oftheJllps 

Bnffalora,  (N.  It.) 

Buffon,  (Fr.) 

Bug,  I R, 


Bugev,  (Fr.)  oldtcr. 
Buhl,  (W.Germ.) 
Buinsk,  (R.) 
Buironfosse,  (Fr.) 
Buis,  le,  (Fr.) 
Buitensluis,  or  Neumanns- ) 

dorf,  (Neth.)  | 

Buitenzorg,  (Java.) 
Bujalance,  (Sp.) 
Buknwina,  (Austr.)  old  distr. 
I!ul"aria.     Jiltrsia  Inferior. 
Bullas,  (Sp.) 
Bulle,  (Switz.) 
Buriol,  (Sp.) 
Bunzlau,  (Germ.) 
Buonconvento,  (Tusc.) 
Buquira,  (Braz.)  mt. 
Ituragan,  i  Ciloinli.)  mt. 
Buren,  (Neth.) 
Burg,  (Pr.) 
Rui-gau,  (Bav.) 
Burgher;:.   Sec  Ditro  Varliely. 
Burgdnrf,    Switz.;  Fr.         ( 

Berthoud.)  j 

Burgerhont,  (Neth.) 
Bm-hau.cn,  (Bav.) 
Burglen,  (Switz.) 
Burgo,  (Sp.) 
Burgos,  (Sp.) 
Burgstein,  (Boh.) 
Burgsirinfurt.     See  Steinfurt. 
Buigthal,  or  Le  Bourg, 
Biirgneto,  (Sp.) 
Burgumh  ,i,rB,nirgognc,(Fr.) 
Burj.isnt,  (Sp.) 
P.urkersdurf,  (Pr.) 
Bursztyn,(Gal.) 
Hurt ^-iii-id,  oi- Borcette,  (Pr.) 
Burzenin,  (Pol.) 
Bu-arHiino.    See  Bisacquino. 
liusai-o,  ( Port.) 
Busra,  (Pied.) 
Buskerud,  (Norw.) 
Busot.     See  BuZOt. 
Bussang,  (Fr.) 
Busserach,  (Switz.) 
Bussolino,  (Sard.) 
Butschowitz,  (Mor.) 


irsliestsij  li-tevs'k'i 

br sites' ko 

brshes-nit'sd 

brslie-zinc' 

brshu'iiiv 

bu 

bqq-d'li 

bqq-dr'kqqs 

bgq'bin-dorf 

bqqk'kd-ri 

bqqk-ke'ri 

book  l;i  d-rii'ko 

bqqk-chi'no 

bqq-sel'lds 

buk 

bqqch'berg 

bqqch'hqrn 

bqqch'ko-gel 

bqq'chob-vits' 

bqqch-tdr-mins'kd-y'd 

bqqks'vjl-ler 

bqqt'skdtsh 

bulc'lce-bqqrg 

bqq'dd 

bqq'dd  kes-si 

bqq'dd-nits,  bqq-ae-rtil-se 

bu'de-rich 

bu'des-luine' 

bqq-d'i-iu'ir' 

bqq'dine 

bqq-d'ine' 

bqq'din"gen 

bqq-dis'  sine 

bqq-do'd 

hfi-ttrush-kedy 

bqqdt'wls 

bqqd-slid' nqqf 

bqq-e'nd  vis't'd. 

bqq-en'  d'i-re 

bqq-e-nd-ven-tqq'rd 

bqq-e'nds  d'i-res ;  e.  lo'nos 

d'ris 
los  bqq-e'nds  clidr-di'nes 
el  bqq-en'  re-ti'ro 
,  l<!  bu-e' 
bqq-fd-lu'rd 
bti-fdng' 
bqolig 
bu-gd' 
bble 

bqq-insk' 
btVi-rdng-fus- 
lb  b£i' 
bofoen-slois' 
boi'ten-iorg 
Imo-iiid-ldn'the 
bqq-ko-vi'nd 

bqql'yds 

bqqn'yol 
bqqnts'lou 

bro-un-kOn-ven'to 

bqq-rd-gdn1 
bu'ren 


bqqrg 

bqqr'gou 

bqqrg'berg 

bqqrg'  dorf 

btlr'ger-hout 

bqqrg'  Iwu' lin 

burg'len 

bqqr'go 

bqqr'gos 

burg'stlnc 

bqqrg' stine'fqqrt 

bqqrg' tale 

bqqr-gqq-e'te 

bur' gundy 

bqqr-chd-sot' 

bqqr'kers-dqrf* 

boorsh'tin  ~ 

bqqrt'shidt 

bqqr-she'n'in 

bqq-sdlc-ki'no 

bqq-sd'kqq 

bqqs'kd 

bqqs'ke-rqqd 

bqq-sot' 

bfis-sdng' 

btls'sr-rdc-h 

bqqs-sd-l'i'no 

bqqt'slw-vits' 


Buttisbnlz,  (Switz.) 
Butzow,  (N.  Germ.) 
Buxtehude,  (Han.) 
liiizancais,  (Fr.) 
Buzias,  (H.) 
Buzot,  or  liusot,  (Sp.) 
Bydgoszcz,  (Pr.  Pol.;  i 

Bromberg.) 
Bydzow,  (Boh.) 
Bzura,  (Pol.)  r 


bcot'tii-IMU' 

but'tso 

bqqlcs'le-hqq'di 


b'id' goshtsh 


Cabaceiro,  (Af.)  penins. 

Cabanes,  (Sp.) 

I  'abeca  de  Montachique,       ) 

(Port.)  mis.  j 

Calicco  de  Vide,  (Port.) 
Cabeza  Belloza,  (Sp.) 
Cabeza  del  Buey,  (Sp.) 
(.'abczas  de  San  Juan,  (Sp.) 
Calic/.on,  (Sp.) 
Cabo  Aguja,  (Peru,)  prom. 
("alio  Agulhas,  (A(.)prom. 
Cal,u  Ballena,  ( I'eni,)  prom. 
Calm  Bujador,  (Sahar.)  prom. 
Cabo  Camaron,(Guat.)  prom. 
Cabo  Carvoeiro,  (Port.)  prom. 
Cabo  Catoche,  ( Mex.)  prom. 
Cal.o  Cervera,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Chirinal,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Creus,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  l)el«aihi,  (At.)  prom. 
('alio  Deseadii,  ( I'alag.).'"'"'"- 
Cabo  do  Anibro.    See  Cabo  ) 

Natal.  j 

Cabo  Espichel,  (Port.)  prom. 
Cabo  Frio,  (Braz.)  prom. 
Cabo  Galera,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Gallinas,  (S.  A.)  prom. 
Cabo  Gardafui,  (Af.)  prom. 
Cabo  Govcrnailor,' Per. )i»-um. 
Calm  llisurr,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Calm  Mac  h  iibaici,(S|i.)  prom. 
Calm  Malalirig,  (Peru,)  jirom. 
Cabo  Martin,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Mendocino,  (Mex.)     j 

prom.  \ 

Cabo  Natal,  or  Cabo  do        \ 

Ambro,  (Mai 
Cabo  Nombre  < 

(Tier,  del  Fue.)  prom.       J 
CaboOrfui,  {Af.)  prom. 
Cabo  Ortegal,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Pulson,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Uuilan,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  San  Nicolas,  (Peru,)  ) 

prom.  ) 

Calm  San  Riil'iic,  (Braz.) 
Cabo  Sao  Vicente,  (Port.)    ) 

CaboTiburon,  (Ilayti, )prom. 

Cabo  Torel,  (Peru,)  prom. 

Calm  Totoral,  (Pern,)  prom. 

Calm  'Trafalgar,  (Sp.)prom. 

Cabra,  (Sp.)     JEgabrum. 

Cabrieres,  (Fr.) 

Cacapaba,  (Br.) 

Caccamo,  (Sic.) 

Caceres,  (Sp.)  Castra  Cacilia. 

Cacheo,  (Senegainbia.) 

Cachimayo,  (Bol.) 

Cachoeira,  (Braz.) 

Cadagun,  (Sp.)  r. 

Cailaval,  (Port.) 

Cadeac,  (Fr.) 

Cadeiii't,  (Fr.) 

Cadereita,  (Uucrctaro,  Mex.) 

Cadillac,  (Fr.) 

Cadiz,  (Sp.)     Oadcs. 

('adore,  Pieve  di,  (Lomb.) 

Cad/.and,  (Neth.)  isl. 

Caen,  (Fr.)     Cadomnm. 

Cagavau,  (Isle  Luzon,)  pr. 

Cagli,  (It.) 

Cagliari,  (Sard.)     Calaris. 

Cagna,  (Venez.) 

Cahitr,  or  Villanova  da        | 

Rainha,  (Peru,)  J 

Cahors,  (Fr.)     Divona. 
Cairo,  (Kg.) 
Cairo,  (Pied.)     Corinm. 
Cajano,  Poggia  a,  fTusc.) 
Calaboco,  (Venez.) 
Calabria,  (part  of  Napl.)      ) 

Bruttium.  ) 


kd-be's'd  de  mcing-td-sKV ke 
ka-br'sqq  de  v'i'de 
kd-be'tlid  bel-yo'thU 
kd-be'thd  del  bqq-e'i  ^ 
kd-be'tkas  de  sdn  ckqq-dn' 
kd-be-llion'  ' 
ku'l'O  a-gqq'ch'd 
kd'bqq  ii  gqql'yds 
ku'bo  bal-ye'nd 
ka'bqo  bo-gd-dor1 
ka'ho  ka'md-ron' 
kd'bqq  kdr-vqq-d'i-rqq 
ku'bo  ka-to'che 
ka'ho  Ihrr-ve'r'd 
kd'bo  cKi-ri-ridV 
kd'bo  kre'qqs 
ku'bo  ild-gd'do 
ka'ho  dr-se-d'do 
kd'bqq  dqq  dng'brqq 
kd'bqq  es-pi-sktV 
kd'bqq  fri'qq 
ka'bn  ga-le'rii 
ku'bo  ^al-iji'n'ds 
ka'ho  gar-dd-fqq'l 
kd'bo  gu-cer-nd-dur1 
kd'bo  t-ger' 
kd'bo  md-clCi-ekd'ko 
ku'bo  ind-ld-bfi t' 
ka'ho  mar-tin' 


ku'bo  . 


t'du-tlii 


kd'bqq  rid-taV 

kd'bo  nom'bre  de  cke-sqqs" 

kd'bo  or-fqq'i 

ka'bo  or-te' g'dl 

ku'bo  pool-son' 

kd'bo  ki-ldn' 

kd'bo  sdn  ni-ko-lds' 

kd'bqq  sd'qqng  ro'ge 

kd'bqq  sd'qqng  v'i'sen'te 

kd'bo  fi-bqq-rdn' 

kd'bo  to-rel' 

ka'ho  to-tO-rdl' 

trd-fdl-gdr' ;  e.  tra-fal'gar 

kd'br'd 

kd-bri-lrc' 

kd-sd-pd'bii 

kdlt-kd-mo1 

kd'the-res 

kd-slie'qq 

kd-clii-md'yo 

kd-slwn-u''i-r'd 

kd-dd-gqqn' 

kd-dd-vdl' 

kd-de-dk' 

kdd-ne'  ^ 

kd-dc-re'i-ta 

kd-di-y'dk' 

kad'h  ;  sp.  ka'itith 

pi-e've  di  kd-dij're 

kddt'idndt 

kdng 

kd-gd-ydn' 


kd'gqq-a 
kd-i-te' 


bria  Cileriore,  ( Napl.) pr.  kd-ld 

Calahorra,  (Sp.)    Calagurris.  kd-ld- 

is,  (Fr.)  knl'is 

isis,  (Fr.)  distr. 

-cibctta.     Sic  Calata- 


Hi.:. 


lid-Ian' ka 

lid- Id  ski-bet' ta 

ka-la'td  l/tl-ld'ta 


ita  Beliata,  (Sic.)  mt. 
itafimi,  (Sic.)* 
ata  Girone,  or  Caltagi- 
>ne,  (Sic.) 
Calatanazor,  (Sp.) 
Calata  Scibetta,  or  Calasci 

betta, 
Calatavud,  (Sp.) 
datrava,  la  Vieja.     Ore 
turn,  or  Orca. 
ilatro,  (Napl.) 
Calava,  (Mex.) 
Calchagua,  (Chile,)  pr. 
Calci,  ('Tusc.) 
Caldas  da  Rainha,  (Port.) 
Caldas  de  Gerez,  (Port.) 
Caldas  de  Sao  Miguel,  (Port.)  leal' das  de  .-a'oqng 
kdl'dds  del  rP 


ka-la1  la-fi' mi 
kd-ld' la  tlu'i-rd'ne 
ka-la1 td-nd-tkor' 
kd-la'ld  ski-bet'fd 
kd-ld-td-yqqd' 
kd-ld-trd'vd,  la  vi-e', 
ka'ld-tro 
ka-ld'yd     ^ 
kal-clia' gqq-d 
kdl'chi 

kul'dus  dd  rd-in'ya 
kdl'dds  de  ge-res' 


Caldas  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 
Caldas  de  Won  buy,  (Sp.) 
Caldeirao,  Serra  de,  (Port.) 
vits.  i 

Caldera,  (Peru  Conf.) 
Caldiero,  (It.  Lomb.) 
Cali,  (S.  A.  N.  Gren.) 
Cali  ,no,  (Tyr.) 
Calitri,  (Napl.) 
Calken,  (Belg.) 
('allan,  (Peru.) 
Calle,  la,  (Alger.) 
Galliano,  (Tyr.) 
Calmar,  or  Kalmar,  (Sw 


kal'das  de  mOn-bqq'i 

ser'rd  de  kdl-dd-'i-ra'  qqng 

kdl-de'rd 

kdl-di-ejro 

kd  li' 


Id  kal 

kul-li-d', 
kul'iuar 


Cahnila,  (Mex.)  pr. 
Calofaro,  (Sic.)     whirlpool. 

Chanjbtlis. 
Caltagirone.    See  Calatagi- 

rone. 
Caltanisetta,  (Sic.) 
Caliisn,  (Pied.) 
Calvados,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Calvano,  (Tusc.)  mt. 
Calvi,  (Cors.)  Calvium. 
Calw,  (Wurt.) 
Calzada,  (Sp.) 
Camajore,  (C.  It.) 

Canialdoli,  (Tusc.)/or.cioisc.  ka-maldD-li 
Camargue,  la,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Camarillas,  (Sp.) 
Camarones,  (Patag.)  r. 
Cambrai,  or  Cambray,(Fr.) 

Camarucum. 
Cambresis,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Caiiibrils,  (Sp.) 
Camera  de  Lobos,  (Mad.) 
Camerata,  (Sic.) 
Camerino,  (It.)     Camerinum.  kd 
Camerones,  (Guin.)  r.  ka 

Camcta,  (Braz.)  ka 

Caminha,  (Port.)  ';" 

Camogli,  (Sard.) 
Campagua  di  Roma,  (It.) 

oldpr.     Latium. 
Campagna  Felice,  (former 

Campania.) 
Cainpan,  (Fr.) 
Campana,  la,  (Sp.) 
Campbelltowii,  (Sc.) 
Campbiel,  (Pyr.)  peak. 
Campeche,  S.Francisco  de, 

(C.  A.  Yucatan.) 
Camperdown,  (Neth. ;  dut. 

Cainperduin.) 

i,oliun,)"(- 

Campillo  de  Arenas,  (Sp.)       kdm-pil'yo  de  d-re'nds 
Campinas,  (Braz.)  kdm-pi'nas 

Campobasso,  (Napl.)  knm'pO-bas'so 

Campo  del  Cadore,  (Lomb.)     kam'po  del  kd-do're 
Campo  de  Villarica,  (Port.) 

pir 


kd-Wfd-ro 
kdl-td-dgi-r 


kdl'v'i 
kal-tha'Jd 


lid-mu-rtiPyUa 
kd-md-ro'ues 
kdng-brd' 
kdng-bre-ii' 
kaoi-brils' 
kd-me'rd  de  WbOs 
■a'td 

■5' lies 

kd-mrin'yd 
kd-mol'y'i 

kdm-pdn'yd  di  ro'md 
kdm-pdn'ydfe-lVche 
kdng-pdng' 
Id  kdm-pd'nd 
kam'eltown 
kdng-bQl' 

san  frdn-th'is'ko  de  kdm- 
pe'che 

kdm' per-doin' 


Campo  Fomiio,  (N.  It.) 
Campo  Mayor,  (Port.) 
Campos  Parexis,  (Braz.) 

piain. 
Campo  Santo,  (Modcna.) 
Canipredon,  (Sp.) 
Camucim,  (Braz.)  r. 

Canada,  (N.  A.) 


kdng'pqq  de  v'il-ld-ri'kd 
kdm'i>ofOr'mi-o 
koiig'pqq  vid-yorc1 
kdng'pqqs  pa-ra'sli'is 


ku-inqq-s'ing' 

can'ada  ;  sp.  kd-nd'd'd  and 
kd-na-tla' 

Canal  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  (Fr.)    kd-nal'  de  Id  kote'dore' 
Canal  de  l'Est,  du  Centre,  j    kd_ndl,  M  ^y-  san^_r) 

Canal  des  Landes,  (Fr.)  kd-nal'  dS  langd' 

Canal  du  Midi,  (Fr.)  kd-„aV  do  mi-di' 

Canary,  (,,,.  Canarias)  j     r,^,,,...*, 

Fortu nattc  Insula.  >sL  \ 


vhe  ;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eft  long,  cu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  By,  liquid.  —  An"ger.  —  g,  eh,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Canary  Island,  (Sp.  Gran.)  )    k       , 

Canada.  J    kana  "J 

Canaveral  de  Leon,  r.  Sp.        ktin-yti-ve-rtil'  de  le-on 
Cancale,  (Fr.)  kting-kdle' 

Candelaria,  (8.  A.  PI.  Conf.)  ktin-de-lti'ri-ti 
Candia.     Sec  Crete.  ktin'di-d 

Canelon,  (PI.  Conf.)  kd-ne-lon' 

Canea,  (Candia.) 
Cafiete  de  las  Torres,  (Sp.) 
Cafiete  la  Real,  (Sp.) 
Cangas  de  Onis,  (Sp.) 
Cangiicu,  (Braz.) 
Cauda,'  (Port.) 
Cani.-aiti,  (Sic.) 
Canigou,  (Fr.)  m. 


Canino,  (It.) 
Canne,  (Napl.) 


Cannae. 
Cannes,  (Fr.) 
Cannstadt,  (Wurt.) 


kti-ne'd 

kdn-yAe  de  Ids  tor'res 

kan-ye'te  Id  re-til' 

ktin-gQC-SQq' 

kdn'yti 

kd-ni-kdt'tt 

kti-n'i-gqq' 

ktin'ne 
kdn 


kdn'sttidt 
Canodel  Trocadero,  (Sp.)  isl.  ktin'yd  del  tro-kti-de'ro 


Canosa,  (Napl.) 


kit-, 

kti-nos'sd 
kdng-taV 

kaa^-taa-ye'de 

kdn-li-d' no' 

kau-ta-oi-e'  ch'd 

ktin-tdd-sti'ro 

ktind'so 

ktingt-leV 

kd-pti-ro'ld 

Jctip  de  bone  es-pe-r'dngs' 

kdp  de  Id  og  (rdi  bldng- 

shdr) 
k'd-pe' 


Cantiano,  (1 
Cantavieja,  (Sp.) 
Cantazaro,  (Napl.) 
Canzo,  (Lomb.) 
Canteleu,  (Fr.) 
Caparola,  (Pont.  St.) 
Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance, 

(S.  Af  )  prom. 
Cap  de  la  Hogue,Raz  Blan- 

chard,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Capet,  (Switz.) 
Cap  Hai'tien,  (formerly  Cap  )    kdp  d-i-U-dng' ,  kdpfranrr- 

Francais,  Hayti.)                j        sa' 
Capitanata,  (Napl.)  prov.         kd-pi-td-nU'fd 
Capiz,  (Pliilippines.)                 kti'pith 
Cap  la  Roche,  (Hayti.)  prom,  kdp  Id  rosh' 
Capo  Gala  Fiiunara,  )    ,..,      ,..,,.,  _.r>       

(Cora.)  prom.  j    kaP"  kald  fHrma'rii 

Capo  di  Boe'o,  (Sic.)  prom.        kd'po  di  bo-e'o 
Capo  di  Leuka,  (Napl.)  ka'po  di  le'q'c-k'd 

Capo  di  Ponte,  (Lomb.)  ka'po  di  pdn'te 

Capod'Istria,  (Aust.)JEgida.  kd'po  dis'tr'i-'cC 
Capo  Monte  Argentaro, 


(It.) 

Cap;.  1*  i-.~aro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Capo  Peloro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Capo  San  Angelo,  Malea,    1 
(Tur.)  prom.  \ 

Capo  Teulada,  (Sard.) 


kd'po  i 


!  dr-dgcn-td'ro 


kd'po  p'ds'sd-ro 
ka'po  pe-lo'ro 
ka'po  sdn  dn'dge- 

k'a) 
kd'po  te-qc-ld'dd 


Capova,Capoa,Capna,(Napl.)/.-«>u.™,'/.-(i'/)o-a 
Capo  Viostice,  (It.)  prom.  kd'po  vi-es-fi'che 
Cappel,  (Switz.)  ktip'pH 

Capraja,  (Sard.)  isl.  kd-pr'tfi-d 

Caprese,  (Tusc.)  kti-pre'se 

Capri,  (Napl.)  isl.    Caprem.       kti'pA 
Cap  If  a/,  de  Comarton, 

(Fr.)  prom. 
Cap  Sicie,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Cap  Taillant,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Capua.     See  Capova. 
Capvern,  (Fr.) 
Caqueta,  (Braz.)  r. 
Carabancliel,  (Sp.)  castle. 
Caracares.     See  Ybera. 
Caracas,  or  Caraccas, 

(Venez.  S.  A.) 
Caramanico,  (Napl.) 
Carasson,  (Columb.)  ml. 
Caravaca,  (Sp.) 
Caravaggio,  (Lomb.) 
Caravellas,  or  )  ,„„,„  > 
Caravelhas,      j  (Braz") 
Carballo,  (Sp.) 
Carbonara,  (Sard.)  cape. 
Carcaci,  (Sic.) 
Carcaixente,  (Sp.,)  or 

Carcajente. 
Carcavellos,   )    _  i    kdr-kti-vel'los 

Carcavelhos,  j  (rort-->  j    kiir-kd-vH' yds 

Carcasaone,  (Fr.)     Carcaso.     kar-kds-sdne' 
Carcelen,  (Sp.)  ktir-the-len' 

Carden,  (Pr.)  ktir'den  ' 

C  ml.-nas,  (Sp.)  ktir'de-nas 

Card  ma,  (Sp.)  ktir-dB'nd 

Cardoner,  (Sp.)  r.  kdr-do-ner1 

Careggi,  (Tusc.)  kd-ret' gi 

i  'an ■iiiiac,  (Fr.)  kd^re-ndk' 

Carfaznana,  (Mod.)  kdr-f  tin -yd' n'd 

Carhaix,(Fr.)     Vorganiam.      kti-ra1 

kti-fi-d'ko 


kdp  rtiz  de  ko-mar-tong' 

kap-zi-si' 

ktip-tdl-yting' 

kti'pog-a 

kdp-vern' 

kn  ra-htin-chel' 

kd-rti-kd'res 

kd-rti'kds 

kit  rd-md'ni-ko 


kti-rd-vdV 'go 

kd-rti-vel'lds 

kd-rd-vej'ytis 

kdr-bdl'yo 

kdr-bo-nd'r'd 

kdr'kd-cki 

ktir-k'd-i-chen'te 


Cariaco,  (Venez.) 
Carignan,  (Fr.) 
Carignano,  (Pied.) 
("ariiiena,  (Sp.) 
Carini,  (Sic.) 
Carinola,  (Napl.) 
Carinthia.     See  Kiirnthen. 
Carla-Ie-Comte,  (Fr.) 
Carlisle,  (Eng.) 
Carlos,  San,  (Venez.) 


kd-r'in-yting' 
kti-rin-ya'no 
kd-rin-yf.hid 


kdr-lU'li!-k5ngt 

k'tir'lile 

sdn  ktir'ISs 


Carhitn,  la,  (Sp.) 
Carlowitz,  (Austr.) 
Carlsbad,  (Boh.) 
Carlscrona,  or  Bloking, 

(Swed.)  pr. 
Carlsdal,  (Swed.)  v. 
Carlshamn,  (Swed.) 
Carlsruhe,  (Bad.) 
Carlstad,  (Swed.)  pr. 
Carmagnola,  (Sard.) 
Carmeaux,  (Fr.) 
Carmen,  (Gulf  of  Cal.)  isl. 
Carmen,  el,  or  Patagones, 

(Buenos  Ayres.) 
Carmona,  (Sp.)     Car/no. 
Carnac,  (Fr.) 
Carniola.     See  Krain. 
Caroline,  or  New  Pliilip- 
pines,    (sp.  Carolinas, 

Nuevas  Filipinas.)  isls. 
Caroly  Fejervar.  SeeKarls- 

burg. 
Caronia,  (Sic.) 
Carora,  (Venez.) 
Carpane,  or  Carpanedo, 

(N.  It.)  i 

Carpathian,  or  Krapacks,    i 

(Eur.;  g.  die  Karpathen.)  >   karpa'thian 

Carpentras,  (Fr )    Carpen- 

toracte. 
Carpi,  (N.  It.) 
Carpino,  (Calab.)  m. 

v,  (It.) 


ktirls'ddle' 
kdrls-hdmn' 
kdrls'roo'ke 
ktirl'sttid 


kar-mo'nd 

ktir-ntik' 

karnio'la 


kti-roly  fe-yer-vdhr' 

kd-ro-ni'U 

kti-ro'ra 

kdr-pd'ne,  k'dr-p'd-ne'do 


Cairick  on  Suir,  (Ir.) 
Carrie,  (Pied.) 
Carrion,  (Sp.) 
Cartagena,  (Sp.)  Carthago 

Cartago,  (Mosq.  Co.  C.  A.)  i 
Cartaina,  (Sp.) 
Cartuxa,  (Sp.) 
Carupano,  (Venez.) 
Carvoeiro,  (Port.) 
Casaccia,  (Switz.;  g.  Ka-  , 
sasch.)  " 

Casale,  (Pied.) 
Casal  iMairgiore,  (Lomb.) 


Casalnnov.i,  (Napl.) 
Casaniicciola,  (Napl. 


v  asaiiiM aiom,  ^i\a])i.; 
Casar,  el,  de  Cacercs,  (Sj>.) 
Casarabonela,  (Sp.) 
Cascaes,  (Port.) 
Casciano,  San,  dei  Bagni,   ) 

(Tusc.)  ; 

Caserta,  (Napl.) 
Caslaw,  or  Czaslaw,  ) 

(Boh. ;  g.  Tschaslau.)       \ 
Casoli,  (Napl.) 
Caspe,  (Sp.) 
Caspian  Sea.  Mare  Hyrca-  j 

Cassano,  (Napl.) 
Cassaro,  (Sic.) 
CasKl,  „r  Kassel,  (Germ.)  ) 
Casse'la.  \ 

Cassiono,  iMonte,  (Napl.)     i 

Cassiquiari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Cassis,  (Fr.) 

Castagneto,  (Tusc.)  castle. 
Castanuela,  (Mex.) 
Casteggio,  (Pied.) 
Castel  Bolognese,  (It.) 
Castel  Franco,  (Lomb.) 
Castel  a  Mare,  or  Castella-  ) 

mare  de  Stabia,  (Napl.)    ] 
Castel  Gandolfo,  (it.) 
Castelguelfo,  (N.  It.) 
Castellanionte,  (Pied.) 
Castellanne,  (Fr.) 
Castel  Leone,  (Lomb.) 
Castcllo  Branco,  (Port.) 
va>n  linn  de  la  Plana,         I 

(Sp.)    Castalia.  j 

Castellone,  (Napl.) 
Castelmuschio,  (111.) 
Castelnau,  (Fr.) 
Castclnauclary,  (Fr.)     Sos-  ) 

tomagns.  j 

Castehiuovo,  (It.) 
Castelnuovo  Qi  Garfagna-    ) 

na,  (Mod.)  j 

Castel  Sardo,  (Sard.) 
Castel  Sarrasin,  (Fr.) 
Castel vetere,  (Napl.) 
Castelvetrano,  (Sic.) 
Castigli.me,  (U.) 
Ca.-tiglione  delle  Stiviere,    ) 

(Lomb.)  j 


ktir-p'ting-tr'd' 
kdr'pi 

ktir-rti'rd 

kar'rick  on  she-ore 

ktir-rile! 

ktir-ri-on' 

ktir-td-che'nd 

kdr-td'go 

kdr'td-ma 

kdr-too'chd 

kti-rqe-pti' no 

kar-vu-u''i-rQQ 

kd-sat'ehd,  kd-iatsh' 

k'd-s'd'le 

kd-stil'  mdt-go're 

kit-sal'  noQ-O'vo 

kil-sd-mit' cho-ld    . 

el  kti-sdr'  de  kd'the-res 

kd-stir'd-bo-ne'ld' 

kits-ktiHs 

sdn  kd-shd'no  de^i  bdn'yi 

kd-ser'td 

cholis'ldf 

kd-so'li 

ktis'pe 

las'pian 

kUs-s'd'no 

kas'sd-ro 

kits'sel 

mon'te  kds-si'no 

kds-si-ki-a'ri 

ktis-si' 

kds-ttin-ye'to 

kds-td-nqo-e'ld 

kti-stet'go 

kti-stel'  bo-ldn-ye'se 

kd-stel'  frdn'ko 

kti-stel'  a  mti're,  kd-stel-ld- 

mti're  de  sttijbi-d 
kti-stel'  gtin-dol'fo 
kd-stel-gofel'fo 
ka-td'la-mon'te 
kti-stel-lan' 
ka-siel'  le-o'ne 
kti-stel' loc-brtiii' ktjQ 
kd-stel-yon  de  Id  pld'nd 
kd-stel-lo'ne 
ka-strl-moQs'ki-o 
kti-stel-no' 
kd-stel-no-dd-rV 
kd-stel'nQQ-5'vo 
kil-stel'ncQ-d-vo  di  g'dr- 

fdn-iid'na 
kit-sttj'  sar'do 
kd-stel'  sd-rd-sdng' 
kd-strl-oe'te-re 
kd-strl-vc-tr'd'no 
kd-stil-yo'ne 
kd-st'il-yo'ne  del-le  sti-v'i- 


Castilla  la  Nucva,  (Sp.)       )  , ,,  u  ,.. 

oldp,._  ,{li       j  ka-stil'ytildncQ-e'vd 

Castilla  la  Vieja,  (Sp.)  old  )  , „  ..  ,.. 

pr.  '.'•..>:         |  ka-stil'yti  la  vi-e'cha 

Castillo  de  Ucles,  (Sp.)        I  ...      ,,       ,        ,,    , 

former  cloister.  kd-sttl'yo  de  oQ-kles> 
■"'    1,  (Fr.) 
(Fr.) 
It.)    C 

Castro  del  Rio,  (Sp.)  kd'stro  del  ri'o 

Casirngiiivaniii,    Sic.)  Enna.  kti'slrd-dgo-vtin'ni 

Caslriijcris,  (Sp.)  kti-stro-che-ris' 

Castro  .Marim,  (Port.)  ka'strgQ-mtirin"' 

Castro  Urdiales,  (Sp.)  kd'stro  cor-th-a' lr_ s 

Castrovillari,  (Napl.)  k'a-stro-vil'lti-ri  ' 

Castro  Vireyna,  (Peru.)  kd'stro  vi-re^i-nd 

Catalina,  Sta,  {Upp.  Cal.)  isl.  sdn  tti  kti-ta'-li'nd 
Catalonia,  < 


Catamarca,  (PI.  Conf.)  dep. 

Catania,  (Sic.)    Catana. 

Catanzaro,  (Napl.) 

Cateau,  le,  or  Cateau  (Cha- 
teau) Canibresis,  (Fr.) 

Catelet,  le,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 

Caterina,  Sta.,  (Sic.) 

Catocache,  (Columb.)  mt. 

Catoche,  (Mex.)  prom. 

Catorce,  or  La  Purissima  )  la  pqo-ris' si-nid  kon-thep- 
Concepcion  de  Alamos  \  tlti-on'  de  d'lti-mos  'de 
de  Catorce,  (Mex.)  )       kti-lor'the 

Cattajo,  (Lomb.)  castle.  ktit-td'^o 

Cattaro,  (Dalm.)  ktit'tti-ro 

Cattegat,  (N.  Sea,)  inl.  ktit'te-trdt 

Cattolica,  (It.)  kdt-to'H-m 

Cauca,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.)  r. 

Caudebcc,  (Fr.) 

Cauderan,  (Fr.) 

Caumont,  (Fr.) 

Caunes,  (Fr.) 

Caussade,  (Fr.) 

Cauterets,  (Fr.) 

Caux,  Pays  de,  (Fr.)  disL 

'      i,  (Napl.) 
Cavado,  (Port.)  r. 
Cavaillon,  (Fr.) 
Cavarzere,  (Lomb.) 
Cavite,  (Isl.  Luzon.) 
Cavo,  Monte,  (It.)  m. 
Caxamarca,  (Peru.) 
Caxamarqnilla,  (Peru.) 
Caxatambo,  (Peru.) 
Caxias,  (Peru ;  formerly  Al- 

deas  Altas.) 
Caxoeira,  (Braz.) 
Cayambe,  (Columb.)  mt. 
Cayapo,  (Braz.)  r. 
Cayenne,  (Fr.  Gui.) 
Cayte,  (Braz.) 
Cazalla  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.) 
Cazeres,  (Fr.) 
Cazorla,  (Sp.) 
Ceara,  (Braz.)  pr. 
Cebolla,  or  Cevolla;  (Sp.) 
Cebu,  (Philippines.) 
<Vcillauo,i;lt.) 


kti- 

kti-ta'ni-a 

ka-tdnd-sd'ro 

le  ka-to'(shti-to')kdng-bre- 

Vi  kdt-le' 

sdn' Hi  kd-te-r'i'nU 

kti-to-kd' cite 


kti'cQ-ka 

kode-bek' 

kode-rcing' 

kd-mong' 

kohn 

kos-sade' 

ko-tre' 

pa'i  de  ko 

ka-vii'doQ 
kd-vd-i-yongi 
kd-vtird'  se-re 
ka-vi'te 
mon'te  kti'oo 


kil  shro-a'i-r'd 
kti-ytim' be 
kti-yti-po' 

ktiPi-te' 

kti-thdl'yu  de  Id  si-er'rd 

kd-rere' 

kd-thOr'ld 


,  (Tusc.) 
Cefala,  (Sic.) 
Cefalonia,  or  Cephalonia. 
(Ion.  Isls.) 

Cefalonia  Piccola,  (Ion.  Lis.)  che-fa-lS-, 
Cefalu,  (Sic.)     Cephatudium.  che-fd-lqo 


the-bol'yU 

the-bco' 

chc-chil-lti'no 

che'ch'i-n'd 

clie-fd-ld' 

che-fd-lo-n'i'd 


Cega,  (Sp.)  r. 
Ceilao.     See  Ceylon. 
Celano,  (Napl.) 
Celanova,  (Sp.) 
Cclaya.     See  Zelaya. 
Cellamare,  (Napl.) 
Celle,  or  Zell,  (Han.) 
Cellerfeld.     See  Zellerfeld. 
Ceneda,  (Lomb.) 
Cenere,  (.Mod.)  mt. 
Cenia,  (Sp.) 

Cenis,  (Sav. ;  it.  Ceniso.)  m 
Centallo,  (Pied.) 
Cento,  (Pont.  St.) 


the'gti 

sa'i-la'  QQitg 
che-ld'no 
the-ld-nu'vd 
the-ld'yd 
chel-la-  mti're 
tsel'le,  tsel 
tsel'lir-feldt' 


'da 


che'ne-re 

the'nPd 

se-nis';  it.  che-ni'so 

chen-ttil'lo 

chen'to 


Ccntiirbi,  (Sir.)     Centuripi.     clien-lm-'lii 
Ceperka,  (Boll.)  I.  che-per'k'd 

Cephalenia,  or  Cefalonia. 
Ceraini,  (Sic.)  che-ra'm'i 

Cerano,  (Pied.)  che-rd'no 

Ceratio,  or  Creazzo,  (It.)         clte-rti'ti-o 
Crr.laHiie,  la,  (Eur.  ;  sp. 

Cerdaiia.)  old  div. 
Cere,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Cerefontaine,  (Belg.) 


Id  ser-dtiny',  ther-d'dn'yd 
sang  se-re' 
.-ere  JZiig-tane 


FSte,  fdr,  fall,  what,  btit.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVotc,  done,  move,  wqlf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Ceruse. le,  (Pied.) 
Cerct,  (PrO 
Cerigpola,  la,  (Napl.) 
Cerigo,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Cerigotto,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Cerisy,  (Fr.) 
Cerlier.     See  Erlach. 
Cernahora,  (Mor.) 
Ccrry  Kostelcc,  (Boh.) 
Ccrrajuii  (le  .\lurtas,(Sp.)mk'. 
Ccrretn,  (Napl.) 
Conn  lie  Axusco,  (Mox.)  mts. 
Cerro  de  laGiganta,  (Mex.)  j 

mis.  ': 

Cerro  de  Buen  Tiempo, 

(N.  A.)  ml. 
Cerro  Gorda,  (C.  A.)  mt.      I 

plateau.  ) 

Cc,-n>GnrdadePasco,(Perii.) 
Cerro  Gorda  Azul,  (Lima,) 
Cerro  Pcladn,  (Mex.)  mt. 
Certaldo,  (Tusc.) 
Certosa,  la,  (bomb.) 
Cervaro,  (Napl.)  r. 
Ccrvcra,  (Sp.) 
Cerveteri,  or  ,  (C.  It.)  j 

Ccrvctri,         S    Care.  \ 

Cervia,  (Pont.  St.) 
Cervignano,  (Napl.) 
Cervin,  Mont,  (Alps;  it.      ) 

Monte  Silvio  ;  g.  Mat-     > 

tcrhorn.)  ) 

Cesaro,  (Sic.) 
Cesena,  (C.  It.) 
Cesi,  or  Ccsio,  (It.) 
Cetona,  (Tusc.) 
Cette,  (Fr.) 

Cettignc.     See  Czettin. 
Cettina,  (Dalm.)  r. 
Ceuta,  (sp.  Mnrokko.) 
Cevcnnus,  le",  (Fr.)  mts. 

CebenntB  .l\Iontcs. 
Cevio,  (Switz.) 
Cevolla.     See  Ccbolla. 
Ceylon,  (port  CeilaQ,)  isl. 

Taprobana. 
Cezallier,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Chablais,  (Sav. ;  it.  Scia- 

blese,  or  Ciablese.)  pr. 
Chablis,  (Fr.) 
Chacao,  (S.  A.) 
Chacabuco,  (Chile,) 
Chaolia] 
Chacim 
Chaeo,  el  Gran,  (S.  A.)        j 

wide  region.  j 

Chagres,  (C.  A.) 
Chaguaramas,  (Trin.) 
Chaise  Dieu,  la,  (Fr.) 
dial ro,  (Mex.) 
Chal, Mine,  (Fr.) 
Chaions-sur-Mnrnc,  (Fr.)     ) 

Catalan  num.  j 

Chainns-siir-Saone,  (Fr.)     i 

Cabillonnm.  j 

Chalnsso,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Chains,  (Fr.)    Cnstrum  Lucii. 
Chama,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Chauialiiron,  (Guat.)  r. 
Chamas,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Chambertin,  (Fr.) 
Chambery,  (Sard.  ;   it.  \ 

Sciamheri,  or  Ciain-  > 

beri.)    Ctanperiacum.  J 

Chamlion,  (Fr.) 
Cliaoiln.nl,  (Fr.) 
diamond,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Chamoiim,  (Sard.) 
Champagne,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Champ  dp  Mars,  (Paris.) 
Cli.unpeix,  (Fr.) 
Champigny,  (Fr.) 
Champsaur,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Chaniptercicr,  (Fr.) 
Champtooe,  (Fr.) 
Chamusca,  (Port.) 
Chancay,  (Pern,) pr. 
Chnneoaux,  (Fr.) 
Chaiicbamavo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Chanlilly,  (Fr.) 
Chanza,  (Port.)  r. 
Chao  de  Couce,  (Port.) 
Chapada,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Chapala,  (Mex.)  I. 
Chapultepec,  (Mex.) 
Cliarcas,  or  Santa  Maria      ) 

de  las  Chareas,  (Mex.)     \ 
Charente,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Chareiile-Inlerioure,(Fr.)rfrp. 
Charenlo„,(Fr.) 
Charite,la,  (Fr.) 


lii  che-rin-yo'Vd 
che-ri'go 
che-r'i-got' 'to 


cher-nd' ho-rd 

cher-nu  kos'te-lets 

tlier-rd-chon'  de  mqqr'tds 

cher-re'to 
s.  ther'ro  de-d-chqc-s'ko 
I    Vier'ro  de  Id  clii  gdn'td 
j    ther'ro  de  bqq-en'ii-em'po 
j    ther'ro  gor'dd 

ther'ro  gor'dd  de  pits' ko 
ther'ro  gor'dd  d-thqqV 
tin'r' rn  jie-ld'do 

cher-tdl'do 
la  cher-lo's'd 
cher-vd'ro 
thcr-ve'rd 
cher-ve'  te-r'i 


che-sd-ro' 
che-se'nd       _ 
che'si,  che'si-i 
che-tu'nd 


the'qq-ta 
le  se-ven! 

tlii-voVy'd 

ce-lon'  or  ce-lone' 

se-id-li-e' 

shd-bld' 

slid-bli' 

chd-kd'o 

chd-kd-bqq' ko 

chd-clid-pO'y&s 

el  grdn'clid'ko 

did'  gres  or  slid'  gris 

chd-goo-d-r'd'm'ds 

I,  shfisc'di-tiJ 

chdl'ko 

slid-lunc' 

slid-lbng'  siir  mdrn 

slid-lbng'  sur  sone 

shd-los' 

shd-lti' 

clid-md' 

chd-md-lqq-thSn' 

sang  shd-md' 

slidn^  l/rr-tdng' 


sang  shd-mong' 


slid- 1 


shdng-pdny' 

shdng  ilc  mdrs' 

shdng-pd' 

slidng-pin-ifi' 

shdng-sbre' 

shall  n-trr-s'i-e' 

slidng-tu-se' 

slid-mqqs'kd 

elidn-kdfi 

slidng-sb' 

clhui-i lid-md'yo 

shdng-li-yi' 

shdng'sd 

slid'oqng  de  kd'se 

slid-pa'dd 

chd-pd'Vd 

chfi-pnnl-te-pek' 

sdn'td  md-ri'd  de-lds- 

clidr'kds 
shd-rdngt' 

shd-rdngl'  dng-fe-r'i-etlr' 
shd-rdng-tongt 
Id  shd-ri-te' 


Charkow,  (R.) 
Charlemont,  (Fr.) 
Charleroi,urCharleroy,(Belg.) 
Charleville,(Fr.;  uithercv-  I 

elation  called  Libreville.)  I 
Charlotte  Anialie,  (VV.  Ind.) 
Charlottenbrunn,  (Pr.) 
Charlottenburg,  (Pr.) 
Charmey,  (Svvitz. ;  g.  Gal- ) 

mis.)  | 

Charolais,  Canal  du,  (Fr.) 
Charolais,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Charolles,  (Fr.) 
Cliartres,  (Fr.)     Jlutricum. 
Chartreuse,  la  (irande,  (Fr.) 
Chasseral,  (Switz.)mfc 
Chasseron,  (Switz.)  m. 
Chuteau-Briant,  (Fr.) 
Chateau    Canibresis,  (Fr.)  ) 

See  Catcau  Cambresis.      \ 
Chateau  Chinon,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  du  Loir,  (Fr.) 
Chatcaudim,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Gontier,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Haut  Brion,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Lafitte,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Latour,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Lin,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Margaux,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Meillant,  (Fr.) 
Chatcaunr'iifdc  l!andon,(Fr.) 
Chateau  R.-irnault,  or  Re-    ( 

naud,  (Fr.)  \ 

Chateauroux,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Salins,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Thiorrv,  (Fr.) 
Chatelet,  (Belg.) 
Chatellerault,  (Fr.) 
Chitel  Saint  Denys,  (Switz.) 
Chltenay,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  1'Indre,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Loinc,  (Fr.) 
Chatillnn  sur  Manic,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Saone,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Chalillon  surSi-vrc,  (Fr.) 
Chatres.     See  Arpajon. 
Chaudes  Aigues,  (Fr.)  Ca- ) 

lentes  Jlqu&.  \ 

Cliainli'oiitnine,  or  )  ,,,„,„  s 
n.aolontaine,         j  (Bcl8-) 
Chaudiere,  (Can.)  I. 
Chaumont,  (Fr.) 
Cliaumont  sur  Loire,  (Fr.) 
Chaux  de  Fonds,  la,  (Switz.) 
Chaux  du  Milieu,  (Switz.) 
Chaves,  (Port.)  Jlqn(r.  Fl.iri.r. 
Chaves,  or  Villa  do  Ecua-   ( 

dor,  (Braz.)  \ 

Checiny,  (Pol.) 
Chen.,  (Chile.) 
Chelles,  (Fr.)     Cellcc. 
Chelm,  (Pol.) 
Chelva,  (Sp.) 
Chemnitz,  (Sax.) 
Chime  Roucerics,  (Switz.) 
Chenit,  le,  (Switz.)  pr. 
Chenonceaux,  (Fr.) 
Cher,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Cherasco,  (Pied.) 
Cherbourg,  (Fr.) 
Chcribon,  (Java.) 
Cherson,  (R.)  gov. 
Cherta,  (Sp.) 
Chertsey,  (Eng.) 
Cheval  Blanc,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Chevreuse,  (Fr.) 
Chiana,  (It.)  r. 
Chianciano,  (Tusc.) 
Chiapa,  or  Las  Chiapas,       ) 

(Mox.)  state.  j 

Chiaramonte,  (Sic.) 
Chiari,  (Lomh.) 
Chiasso,  (Switz.) 
Chiavari,  (Sard.) 
Chiavaseo.     See  Chivasso. 
Chiaveniia,(Lomh.)C/a!ic;ina 
Chichcn,  (S.  A.  Yuc.) 
i  hi.  Iiib.uoa,  (Columb.) 
Chichy, 
Chirlana,  (Sp.) 
Chicnti,  (C.  It.) 
Chieri,  (Pied.)    Carea. 
Chiesa,  (Tvr.)     Clusius. 
Chieti,  Civ'ita  di,  (Napl.)      ) 

Teate.  ( 

Chihuahua,  (Mex.)  ( 


chdr'kqf 

sharl-mdng' 

shdrl-ro'd 

shUrl-Vile' 

shdr-lote'  d^nd-W 

slidr-luV len-brqqn' 

shdr-lot'ten-bqqrg' 

shdr-ma' 

hd-ndV  du  shd-ro-W 

shd-ro-W 

shd-rol' 

shdrtr' 

Idgrangd  shUr-trettie1 

shdss-ral' 

shdss-rong' 

slid-ld'bri-dngl 

shd-to'  kdng-bri-ii' 

shd-to'  shi-nong' 

s!id-to'  rfft  liFare 

shd-to'  drhng' 

sha-lo'  L'ong-ti-eJ 

shu-to'  v'bri-Sngl 

s/iu-lo'  Id  fit' 

slia-U,'  Id-tqqr' 

shd-to'  Idng' 

shd-to'  mdr-go' 

shd-to1  me-i-yang' 

s/id-to-ndhf  de'  rdng-dong' 

shd-to'  rr-no' 

shd-to-rqq' 

slut  Id'  sd-lang' 

fiiid  to'  ti-er-ri1 

shdte-le' 

shd-trl-ro'         _^ 

shn-tel  siing  d'e-ni' 

shati-7ia' 

shd-ti-ydng'  sur  langdr' 

shd-ti-yong'  sur  Wang' 

shit-ti-yong'  siir  mdrn 

shd-ti-yong'  siir  sone 

shd-ti-yong'  siir  sane 

shd-t'i-yong'  siir  savr' 

shdtr' 

shodc-i-ag' 

shd-fong-tanc' 

sho-di-ere' 

shd-mong'  ^ 

shd-mon?'  siir  lo'dre 

Id  slid  rf'r-fdng' 

slid  ilii  mi-li-tfu' 

shd'ves 

shd'ves 

chdng-tsi'ni 

che'ko 

shil' 

chelm' 

chcl'vd 

chem'nits 

shene  bqqge-ri' 

U  she-Til' 

shc-ndng-sd' 

shire 

ke-rds'leo 

shcre-bQqrg' 

she-ri'bdiv 

cher-sSn1 

cher'fd 

clier'sy 

shiFvdl'  bldng 

shc-Krdhze' 


chi-d'pd,  las  chi-U'pUs 

ki-d-rd-mSn'te 

Ki-d'ri 

ki-ds'so 

ki-d'vd-ri 

ki-d-vds'ko 

ki-d-ven'nd 

chi-chen' 

clii-chi-bd-kB'a 

slii-slii' 


ki-e's'd 

clii-vi-td'  di  ki-e'tt 

c/iV-op-ii'pp-ii,  or  ch'i- 


gqq-a'  gqt)-a 
chi-ld'pd 
chil'kd 


Chilecito,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Chile,  or  Chili,  (S.  A.) 
Chilian,  (Chile,)  dist. 
Chiloe,  (S.  A.)  isl. 
Chilpanzingo,  (Mex.) 
Chiltepec,  (Mex.)  r. 
Chinialteiiango,  (Guat.)  pr. 
Chimay,  (Belg.) 
Chin. ho,  (Ei-uad.  S.  A.) 
Chimborasso,  or  j  (S.  A.)     ( 
Chimbiirazo,        (      mt.        i 
Chimova,  (Gr.) 
Chinarnpas,  (Mex.) 
Chinandega,  (Guat.) 
( 'hinrhay,  or       )  ,„ 
Chhichaycocba,  \  (Pe™>)  '■ 
Chinchilla,  (Sp.) 
Chinchon,  (Sp.) 
Chinchorro,  el,  (Yuc.)  reef. 
Chinco,  (S.  As.)  isl. 
Chine,  la,  (Can.) 
Chincndega,  (Nicar.) 
Chinon,  (Fr.) 

<  InoL'gia,  coiiimnnhi  (  'llioz-  I 

za,  (N.  It.)  FossaClodia. 
Chipii  ani.  Nevadnde,  ) 

(Bol.l  mt.  ( 

Chippenham,  (Eng.) 
Chinuimuki,  (Guat.)  pr. 
Cl.i.|iiitos,  (Columb.)  stale. 
(S.A.)  prom. 

,-jsr  "     i 

Chisamo.  (Candia.) 
Chiti,  (Cyprus.)     Citium. 
Chiuma,  (Sp.) 
Chiusa,  la,  (Sard.) 
Chiusa,  (Tyr.  ;  g.  Klausen.) 
Chiusi,  (Tusc.) 
Chiva,  (Sp.) 
Chivara,  or  Chuchivara,      ) 

(S.  A.)  r.  i 

ilni  :.s-o,  or  Chiavaseo,       ) 

(Sard.)  } 

Chivatu,(S.  A.)r. 
Chlumec,  (Boll.) 
Chmielnik,  (R.  Pol.) 
Choco,  (N.  Gran.)  prov. 
Chodziesz,  (Posen.) 
Choez,  (Pol.) 
Clio isv  sur  Seine,  or  Le        } 

Roi,  (Fr.)  j 

Cliolrt,  „r  Chollet,  (Fr.) 
Cholula,  (Mex.) 
Cholinognrv,  (R.) 
Chonos,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Choomalarie, 
Chorillos,  (Peru.) 
Chorrera,  (N.  Gran.) 
Chotcbor,  (Boh.) 
Clmts,  (II.)  m. 

<  'iiotn-ilz,  or  )  ,-r,    .    .  ( 
n„„„.,ee,      i(Boh')  j 
Chotyn,  (R.) 
Christiania,  (Norw.) 
Christiania  Fjord,  (Noro'.)  ) 

bay.  j 

Christianopel,  (Sw.) 
Christians,  (Norw.)  dist. 
Chistiansand,  (Norw.) 
Christ iansfcld,  (Dcnm.) 
Christiansoe,  (Penm.)  isl. 
Christianstad,  (Sw.) 
Christianstcd,  (S.  Croix,      ) 

W.  Ind.)  j 

Chrisiiansund,  (Norw.) 


clii-le-tlii'to 

clit'le,  clii' Hi ;  e.  chl'ti 

cliil-yan' 

chi-lo'e,  or  clii-lO-e' 

cli/l-jidu-lhin'go 

chil-te-iiek' 

clii-inaUr-ndn'go 

shi-ma' 

cliim'bo 

(.lam  Ifd-rds'so 

cliim-bo-rd'tho 

k'i-mo'vd 

chi-ndm'pds 

chi-ndn-de' git 

,  chin-clia?i 

\  cliin-chaTi-ko'chd 
chin-cliiV  yd 
chin-chon' 
i-l  iliin-chDr'ro 
chin'ko 
Id  shine 
ch'i-nen-de'g'd 
shi-nongT 
kfol'gd,  kT-Sl'sd 
ne-vd'do  de  chi-pi-kd'iii 
chip'vum 
chi-k'i-moq'l'd 
clii-ki'tos 


,"<if 


Christinestadt,  (R.  Finl.) 
Chrudjin,  (Boh.) 
Chrzanow,  (Pol.) 
Chuchivara.     See  Chivara. 
Chucuito,  or  Cliuquito,(BoI.) 
Churinibanil.a,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Chuquisaca,  (Bol.)  pr. 


iqilll 


Chit 


Chur,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Coire.)  ( 
Curm  Rluctorum.  \ 

Chumbusco, 

Chwalynsk,  (R.) 

Ciablese.     See  Chablais. 

Ciamberi.     See.  Chambeiy. 

Cianciana,  or  San  Antonio,  j 
(Sic.)  j 

Ciara,  (Brnz.)  pr. 

Cibao,  (Haiti,)  mt. 

Cicriano,  (Napl.) 

Cidaeos,  (Sp.)  r. 


cliir-ri'po 


Ici-tjo'sa 

kPin'si 


k'i-vds'so 
clii-vd-tqo' 

chlqq'mits 
chnii^el'nik 

chud'zQsh 

chotsh 

sho-d-z'i'  siir  stint 

sho-le' 

cho-loo'ld 

chul-IIHi-go'fl 

cho-ril'yds 

chdt' ye-borsh 

chotsh 

cho'tpq-sits 

chd'tQQ-s'i-tse, 

cho-tqqn' 

kri-sfi^d'ni-d 

kri-svPd'ni-d  fi-bre' 

kr'i-stj-d-no'pel 

kri'sVWdhns1 

kri'stQtn-zdndt' 

kri'sti-dns-fildt' 

kri'tti-dns-eu.' 

kr'i-st i-an-stdd' 

kri-sti^dn-stid' 

kri's/'i-dn-spqnd' 
kri-sti'ne-hdmn' 
kri-sti'ne-stddt' 

chrshd'nqqf 

clioq-clii-vd-rd' 

choq-kfo'i-to 

rt.f  ki-bdm'bd 

chqo-ki-sd'kd 

chqq'ki-to 

koqr 


chd-ble'se 

clidm-be-rl' 

ehdn-chd'iid 

si-d-rd' 
tiii-bd'o 
ch'it-chd'no 
thi-dd'kos 


vde;  ii  short,  biit.  —  Fr.  et  long,  eu.  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dij,  hi,  ny,  liquid. <ln"gcr.—g,  eh,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  r 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


I  'libidos  de  iicis.       Sri-    Xalal. 

Cidlina,  or  Czidlina,(Boh.)  r. 
Ciechanow,  (Pol.) 
Ciechanowiscz,  (R.) 
Ciempozuelos,  (Sp.) 
Cienfuegos,  (Cuba.) 
Cieza,  (Sp.) 
Cuiicutes,  (Sp.) 
Ci-ii.'ino,  (Pied.) 
Ciilv,i'illi,orZilli,(AustrO! 
Clan  ilia  Celcia.  \ 

8!!nadl1^goreiJ(Tyr-)^ 
Cima  di  Vernina,  (Tusc.)  mt. 
Cimbri-diainii,  (Sw.)    Cim- ) 

Cimino,  (Pont.  St.)  mi. 
Cimitile,  (Napl.) 
Cimone,  (Mod.)  mi. 
Cinaloa,  or  Sinalna,  (Mex.  ) 

Conf.)  dep. 
Cil.osi,  (Sic.) 

Cingoli,  (C.  It.)      Cingulum. 
Cinq- Mars,  (Fr.) 
Cintegabelie,  (Fr.) 
Cinto,  (Cors.)  mi. 
Cmtra,  (Port.) 
dotal,  la,  or  Cioutat,  (Fr.)  | 
Citharista.  j 

Cirencester,  (Eng.)  Corinium. 
Ciro,  (Napl.) 
Cisoing,  (Fr.) 
Cisplatina,  (S.  A.) 
CNteanx,  or  Ciicaux,  (Fr.) 
Citara,  (N.  Gran.) 
I  'illallcpoll,  (Mex.)  mt. 
Cittadella,  (Lomb.) 
Citta  di  Castello,  (It.)    Ti- ) 
berinum.  \ 

Citta  della  Pieve,  (Pont.  St.) 
CittS.  Nuova,  (Malta.) 
Citta  Veccliia,  or  Notabile,  ) 

(Malta.) 
Cii. dad  de  Felipe,  (Chile.) 
Cimlad  de  la  Haclia,  (N.      ) 
Gran.)  \ 

Cindad  de  las  Casas,  (Chi-  \ 
apas,  Mex.  Conf.)  \ 

Cnida.l  de  Serena,  (Chile.) 
Ciudad  Real,  (Sp.) 
Cindad  Rodrigo,  (Sp.) 
Cividale,  (It.)      Forum  .Julia. 
Cividale  del  Friuli,  (Loinb.) 
Civillina,  (Lomb.)  mi. 
Civita  Castellana,  (It.) 
Civita  Ducale,  (Napl.) 
Civita  Lavigna,  (C.  It.) 
Civita  Sanl-Anirelo,  (Napl.) 
Civita  Veccliia,  (C.  It.)Ccn-  \ 
turn.  Cello;,  and   Trajanus  > 
Partus.  ) 

Civitella  del  Tronto,  (Napl.) 
Civrav,  (Fr.) 

Clairvaux,  (Fr.)  Clara  Vallis. 
Clamecy,  (Fr.) 
Clar'cnce,  (Gr. ;  gr.  Klar-  ) 
entza.)  1 

Clarens,  (Switz.) 
Clermont  en  Argonne,  (Fr.) 
Clermont  en  )Seauvoi>H,(  Fr.) 
Clermont-Ferrand,  (Fr.)  \ 
Jlugustoncmctum.  Cla-  > 
rns  Moris.  ) 

Clermimt-Lndeve,  (Fr.) 
Clermontois,  (Fr  )  dist. 
Clerinont-Tonnerrc,  (Pac.   ) 

Oc.)  id. 
Clery,  (Fr.)    Clariacum. 
Cleves,  Cleve,  or  Kleve,      ) 
(Pr.  ;fr.  Cleves.)  | 

Clnhy-ia  Garonne,  (Fr.) 
Olissa,  (Dalm.) 
Clonthal,  or  Klonthal,  ) 

(Switz.)  I. 
Cloud,  St.,(Fr.) 
Cluny,  or  Clugny,  (Fr.) 
Chisone,  (Sard.)  r.      Clnso. 
Coa,  (Port.)  r.      Cuda. 
Coalniila,  Cohahuila,  or       ) 
Cohaguila,  (Mex.  Conf.)  > 
dcp.  ) 

Cohan,  (Gnat.) 
Cobenzlberg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Cnbija,  or  La  Mar,  (Bol.) 
Cnbleniz,  (Pr.;  g.  Coblenz;  ) 
/r.Coblenre.)  Confluent.  \ 
Cohu.     See  Colorado. 
Cohurg,  (C.  Germ.) 
'  a»  hah  uuba,  or  Oropesa,    ) 
(Bol.)  j 


Uie-ch'd'nQQf 

Wie-chd-no'vitsh 

tla-em-pB-tliQQ-e'lBs 

m-rn'fofe'gbS 

thi-e'thd 

thi-fyo-en'tes 

ck'il-yd'no 

tsw'ii 

cla'm'd-d'ds'fd 

cla1  ma  di  Id-gflWi 

chi' aid  di  ver-ni'n'd 

s'im'br'is-katimf 

ch'i-m'i'no 

chi-m'i'ti-le 

ch'i-mo'ne 


ch'i-ne's'i 

sing-wars 

saagt-gd-bel' 

chin'to 

sin'trd 

ld-si-b-(QQ)-td' 

sis'eter 

chi'ro 

si-icQng' 

this-pld-ti'n'd 

si-to' 

im-m'ra 

thit-lal-te-piV 

clat-td-dtV  Id 
cliit-td'  di  lid-stel'lo 
clat-td'  del1  Id  p'i-e've 
chit-fa'  noQ-B'v'd 
chit-to'  cck'la-d, 

no-td'bi-le 
thi-QQ-ddd'  de-fe-Wpe 
thi-QQ-ddd'  de  Id  dt'shU 
th'i-  QQ-ddd'  de  Ids  kd's'ds 
thi-QQ-ddd'  de  se-re'nd 
tla-on-tidd'  re-dV 
thi-QQ-ddd'  ro-dfi'go 
cla-vi-dd'le  _ 

chi-vi-dd'le  delfri'QQ-li 
chi-vil-li' nd 
chi-vi-td'  kd-stel-ld'n'd 
ch'i-v'i-t'd'  dQQ-kd'le 
chi-vi-td'  ld-vin'yd 
chi-vi-td'  sdn-t-dnd'  ge-lo 
chi-vi-td'  vek'k'i-'d 
chi-v'i-tel'la  del  tron'to 

klar-vo' 
kldme-s'ir 


kld'rens 

klare-mong  dn  dr-gdner 

klare-mong  'dng-bo-vd-z'i1 


Idarc-mBng-ton-ne're' 

kle-r'i' 

Ide've,  kleve 


sang-ldQQ 
km-rii' 
klQQ-so'ne 
ko'd 


ko-bdn' 

ko'bhitsLberg' 

ko-bi'chd 

kob' lints,  ItS-Udngs' 

ko-bQQ' 

ko'bQQrg 

ko-chd-bdm'b'd 


Is 


Cochino,  (Lemnos.) 
Codigoro,  (It.)     Neronia. 
Codinas  de  San  Felice,  (Sp.) 
Codogno,  (Lomb.) 
Coevorden,  (Neth.) 
Coggiola,  (Pied.) 
Cogliano,  (Napl.)   Cosilinum. 
Coinac,  (Fr.)    Conacum. 
Cogoleto,  (Sard.) 
Cohahinla,  or  Cohaguila. 

See  Coahuila. 
Coimhra,  (Port.)  Conimbriga. 
Coire.     See  Chur. 
Col  de  Balme,  (Sav.)  mt. 
Col  du  Bonhomme,(Graian  ) 

Alps,)  ml.  \ 

Col  de  Fenetre,  (Alps,)  mi. 
Col  de  Ferret,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Coldu  Geant,  (Alps,)  mt. 
Col  de  la  Seigne,  (Sav.)  mt. 
Col  deTende,(Marit.Alps,)  ) 

Colberg,  or  Kolberg,  (Pr.) 
Colchagua,  (Chile,)  pr. 
C.ddit/.,  or  Kolditz,  (Sax.) 
Colignv,  (Fr.) 
Colima,  (Mr\.  ConQter. 
Collan-s,  (Port.) 
Colletorto,  (Napl.) 
Collin,  (B,di.) 
Cnllio,  (Lomb.) 
Collioure,  (Fr.) 
Collogne,  (Switz.) 
Colluccio,  (Napl.) 
Colmar,  (Fr.)     Columbaria. 
Colmars,  (  Fr.)    Collis  Mortis. 
Cidmenar,  (Sp.) 
Colmenar  de  Oreja,  (Sp.) 
Cohuenar  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.) 
Colmenar  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Coin,  (EiigOr. 
Colnbrook,  (Eng.) 
Colocza.     See  Kolocsa. 
Cologna,  (N.  It.) 
Cologne,  (Pr.  germ.  Koln.)  ) 

Jigrippina  Colonia.  \ 

Cologno,  (Lomb.) 
Colomliey,  (Fr.) 
Colombia,  or  Columbia,       ) 

(S.  Am.)  region.  \ 

Colombier,  (Switz.) 
Colombo,  o)-Columbo,(Ceyl.) 
Colomera,  (Sp.) 
Colona  di  ISmiano,  (Tusc.) 
Colonia  do  Sanli-Mino  Sa-  > 

cramento,  (Uruguay,  S.  } 

A.)  ) 

Colorado,  or  Cohu,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Colorado,  (Texas,)  r. 
Columbia.     See  Colombia. 
Colombo.     See  Colombo. 
Columbretes,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Comacchio,  (It.) 
< 'oinayagua,  (Hondo.  C.  A.) 
Combin,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Conibmirg,  (Fr.) 
Combrailles,  (Fr.)  olddiv. 


Comisa,  (Dalm.) 

Comiso,  (Sic.) 

Comitan,  or  Comitlan,Chi- 

apas,  (Mex.) 
Coiniiiercv,  (Fr.) 
Commines,  (Belg.) 
Como,  Lago  di,  (Lomb.) 

Larius  Lacus. 
Como,  (Lomb.)   Comum. 
Comorn.     See  Komorn. 
Compiegne,  (Fr.)  Compen- 

Compostela,  Santiago  de, 

(Sp.) 
Compostella  Xalisco,  (Mex.) 
Comptat  d'Avignon,  (Fr.)   ) 

old  div.  ) 

Comtat  Venaisin,  (Fr.)  old  ) 

div.  j 

Concarneau,  (Fr.) 
Conceicao  d'Itamarca,(Braz.) 
Concentaina,  (Sp.) 
Concepcion.     See.  Villa  Real. 
Concepcion,  (Chile,)  dep. 
Conrhagua,  (San  Salv.  C.    ) 

A.)  vole.  | 

Conchos,  (Mex.)  r. 
Coni'lnicos,  (Prni,)  dist. 
Concise,  (Switz.) 
Concordia  di  Qua,  (N.  It.) 
Conde,  (Fr.) 

Conde  surNoirean,  (Fr.) 
Condeixa  a  Velha,  (Port.) 


kQQ'vur'den 

kot'go-id 

kol-yd'no 

kon-ydk' 

ko-go-le'to 

ko-d-{g)c-c~i'Vd 

kQQ-'im'brd 

kfare 

kol  de'  balme 

kol  du  bon-ome' 

kol  di!  fe-nStr 
kol  de'  f§r're' 
kol  du  ge-dng' 
kol  de  Id  sany 
kol  di  tdngd 
kol'berg     ^ 
kol-chd'  gQQ-'d 
kol'dits 
ko-lin-yV 
ko-li'mii 
kol-ld'res 
kol-le-tor'to 
kol-line' 
kol'li-o 


ko-lQQt'cho 

kol-mdr' 

kol-mdr' 

kol-me-ndr' 

kol-me-ndr'  de  5-re'chd 

kol-me-ndr'  de  Id  si-er'rd 

kol-me-ndr'  de  v'i-e'clio 

kdne  ' 

kone'brook 

ko-lo'ckd 

ko-lon' yd 

ko-lone,  fr.  ko-lony' 

ko-lon'yo 

ko-long-bd' 

ko-lom'bi-d 

ko-long-b'i-e' 

ko-lom'bo 

ko-lo-merd 

ko-lo'nd  di  bQQ-ri-d'no 

ko-lo-n'i-d  dQQ  sdn-tis-si- 

moo  sd-krd-men'tQQ 
ko-lo-rd'do 
ko-lo-rd'do 
ko-lQQm'bi-d 
ko-lQQm'bo 
l..~>  h.ioii-bre'tes 
ko-mak'k'i-o  ^ 
l;o -oia-ii'a' gQQ-'d 
kong-bdng' 
kong-bQQr' 
kong-brdh/ 
ko-mdngsh' 
ko-mi'no 
ko'mi-sd 
ko'm'i-so 

ko-mi-tdn',  ko-mit-ldn' 
kom-mer-s'i' 


Id' go  di  ko'mo 
ko'mo 

kong-p'i-dny1 
sdn-t'i-d'go  de  kom-pos- 

te'ld 
kBm-pos-tel'ya 
kong-td'  dd-v'in-ySng' 
kBng-td'  ve-nd-zang' 
kong-kdr-no' 

kon-se-i-sd'o  di-td-mdr'kd 
kon-then-tcti-nd 

k0l,-llirp-thl-On' 

kon-thep-th'i-on1 
kon-chd'  gQQ-'d 
kon'chSs 
kon-eliQQ'kds 

kon-kor'd'i-d  di  kwd 
kong-de'  _ 

kong-de'  sur  no-d-ro' 
kon-dcV-i-sh'd  d  vel'y'd 


Condom,  (Fr.) 

Condomois,  (Fr.)  former  dist. 

Conegliano,  (N.  It.) 

Conii.'tm.  (Sard.) 

Confolens,  (Fr.) 

Con itrexo-i,  (Puerto  Rico.) 

Coni,  or  Cuneo,  (Sard.) 

Conil,  (Sp.) 

Conquet,  le,(Fr.)  Conquestas. 

Constance,  lake  of,(Switz.;  \ 

g.  Bodensee.)    Briganti-  \ 

nus  Lacus.  ) 

Constance,  (Bad.;  g.  Con-  ) 

stanzj    Coii'tiioiia.  j 

Constantina,  (Sp.) 
Constantine,  (Alger.)     Cirta. 
Constantinople,  (Turkey,)  \ 

Stamboul,Constantinieh,  > 

Constuntinopnlis.  ) 

Constitncion,  la,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Consuegra,(Sp.)  Consaburus. 
Conthey,  (Switz.) 
Conti,  or  Contv,  (Fr.) 
Contrexville,  (Fr.) 
Conversano,  (Napl.) 
Couza,  (Napl.)     Compsa. 
Copan,  (Gnat.  C.  A.) 
Copenhagen,  (Denm. ;  dan.  ) 

Kjobenhavn.)  j 

Copertino,  (Napl.) 
Copet,  or  Coppet,  (Switz.) 
Copiapo,  (Chile,)  vole. 
Coppet.     See  Copet. 
I  'oipiimho,  (Chile,)  dep. 
Corace,  (Napl.)  r. 
Corato,  (Napl.) 

Cora/. (  Column.)  mt. 

Corbach,  or  Korbach.(Geim.) 

Corbeil,  (Fr.) 

Corbie,  (Fr.) 

Corbieres,  (Switz.  ;g.Kor-> 

bers.)  j 

('mi  obada,  (Patag.)TOZc.  mt. 
Corcubion,  (Sp.) 
Cordevolc,  (Lomb.)  r. 
Cordillera  de  Maracay,         ) 

(Parag.)  mts.  \ 

Cordilleras  de  los  Andes.     ) 

See  Andes.  ( 

Cordoba,  or  Cordova,  (Sp.;  j 

fr.  Cordue.)     Corduba. 


kong-dong' 

kong-do-ma' 

ku-oel-ya'no 

kong-jldng' 

kong-jo-ldngi 

kon-gre' chos 

ko-ni' 

ko-niV 

le  kong-ki' 

kon'st'dnts 


lighthouse.  j 

Corea,  (As.)  penins. 
Corella,  (Sp.) 
Corentin,  (Guiana;  e.  Co-  ) 

rantine,)  r.  j 

Corfu,  (Ion.  Isl.)     Corcyra. 
Corgnalc,  (111.) 
Coria,  (Sp.)     Caurium. 
Corigliano,  (Napl.) 
Corinth,  (Gr.)     Corintlms. 
Corio,  (Sard.) 
Corleone,  (Sic.) 


Cornia,  (Tusc.)  r. 
Comigliano,  (Sard.) 
Cornimont-Hornenberg,       j 
(Fr.)  j 

Como,  Monte,  (It.) 
Cornouaillas,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 
Coro,  (Venez.  S.  A.) 
Cologne.     See  CoruSa. 
Corona,  (N.  It.) 
Corral  de  Almaguer,  (Sp.) 
Correggi,  (Tusc.)  castle. 
Coi-reguio,  (N.  It.) 
Conese,  (C.  It.) 


con'stance 

Ion  stdn-t'i'n'd 

kdn-stdn-ti-ne' 

kon-stdn-ti-n'i-e'  ,■  Eng. 

con-stan-ti-no'ple 

Id  kdn-st'i-tQQ-th'i-on' 

kon-sQQ-e' gr'd 

kong  ta' 

kong-t'i' 

kongtr-v'ile' 

kon-ver-sd'no 

ko-pen-ha' gen 

ko-per-ti'no 

ko-pe' 

ko-pi-'d'po,  or  kB-p'i-'d-pB' 

ko-kim'bo 

ko-rd'che 

ko-r'd'to 

ko-rd-thon' 

kor'bdeh 

kor'belyi 

kor-b'i' 

?cor-bi-Sre' 

kor-kd-b'd'dd 

Inr-l.rO-b'i-dn' 

kor-dc'vo-le 
kor-dii-ye'rd  (kor-dil'yc- 

r'd)  de.  md-rd-k'd'i 
kor-dil-ye'rds  (kbr-diVye- 

raA  tie  los  dn'des 
kor'do-bd,  kor'do-v'd,  kOr- 

dii' 
kor-do-nere' 
Id  tQQr  de'  kor-dQQ-'dn g' 
ko-re'd 
ko-rel'y'd 
ko-ren-tine' 
kdr-fQQ1 
kom-yd'le 
ko'ri-'d 
ko-r'il-yd'no 
kor'inth 
ko'ri-o 
kor-lc-o'ne 

kor-md-ydure' 

kdr-ne'to 

kor'ni-'d 

kor-nil-yd'no 

kor-rii'mong-or-ridng- 

berg' 
vion'tr  kor'no 
kor-uQQ-'dly' 
ko-ro' 


kor-rdl'  de  al-m'd-gere' 
kor-reV  gi 
kor-ret'go 


dep. 


Correze,  (Fr.)  dip. 
Corrientes,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Corse.     See  Corsica. 
Corseul,  (Fr.)    Fanum        ) 

Martis.  ) 

Corsia,  (111.) 
Corsica,  (Fr.)  isl 
Corsico,  (Lomb.) 
Corsoer,  or  Korsor,  (Denm.) 
Cortaillod,  (Swita.) 
Corte,  (Corsica,) 
Corte  Maggiore,  (Par.) 
Cortemiglio,  (Sard.) 
Cortes  de  la  Frontera,  ) 

(Sp. ;  fr.  Corse,)  ( 

Cortona,  (Tusc.)    Corytum. 
Coruche,(Port.) 
Coruna,  la,  (Sp. ;  c.  Corun-  ) 

na  ;  fr.  Cornsrne.)    Adro-  \ 

bicum,  Coronium.  ) 

Cosala,  (Mex.) 


kor-zdal' 

kdr'si-'d 

kor'si-kd 

kor'si-ko 

kor-stmr' 

kdr-td^d' 

kSr'te 

l.-Or'tr  mat-gd're 

kor-te-m'il'yo 

kor'tes  de  Id  f route' r'd 

kSr-tB'n'd 

IlQQ-TQQ'slie 

la  kB-rQQn'y'd 
kB-s'd-la' 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  i 


e,  bird,  fig.  —  oYBte,  dOve,m'dve,ioolf,  bQQk,  lord.  —  7Ti/!C,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy  ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Coscile,  (Napl.!  r.     Silbnris. 
Cosleld,  „r  Iv.sleld,  (Pr.) 
cashn,orK«sIin,(PrO 
Cnscnza,  (Napi.)     Cascntia. 
Ofisel,  or  Kosel,  (Pr.) 
Cosne,  (Fr.)     Caudate. 
Cossoiisiy,  (Switz.) 
Costa  Rica,  (C.  A.)  state. 
Costtgliono,  (Sard.) 
Goto  d'Or,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Cotentin,  (Fr.)  dist.    Con-  j 
stantinus.  ) 

Cote-Ilolie,  (Fr.) 
Cote  St.  Andre,  la,  (Fr.) 
Cdtes-du-Nnrd   (Fr.)  <fcp. 
Cblhen.     See  Kothcn. 
Cotignac   'Fr.) 
Cotignola,  (Pont.  St.) 
Cotocarho,  (Andes,  S.  A.)  mt. 
Cotopaxi,  (Lcuad  S  A.)  vole. 
Cotrone,  (Napl  )     Co'rona. 
Cottbus,  or  Kottbus,  (Pr  ) 
Colny,  (Hayti.) 
(Pr.) 


Coulommiers,  (Fr.) 
Courbevoie,  (Fr.) 
Courland,  or  Rutland,  (R.) 
Cournon,  (Fr.) 
Couronne,  la,  (Fr.) 
Courpierre,  (Fr.) 
Cotirs,  (Fr.) 
Courte  Oreille,  (Fr.) 
Courtenay,  (Fr.) 
Courtisols,  (Fr.) 
Courtrai,  or  Conrtray,  ) 

(Belg.  ;flem.  Kortyk.)       j 
Coiissac-IJnnncval,  (Fr.) 
Coiitances,  (Fr.)     Canstantia. 
Coutras,  (Fr.)    Corterale. 
Couture,  la,  (Fr.) 
Con  vet,  (Switz.) 
Cnuvm,  (Belg.) 
Covilha,  (Port.) 
Cuvoln,  (Tyrul,)  castle. 
Coyba,  (Guatemala,)  isl. 
Cracow,  (Austr.  Pel  ;  g.     ) 

Krakau,  pal.  Krakow.)     > 

Craon,(Fr.") 

Craponnc,  (Fr.) 

Crati,  (Napl.)  r.     Crathis. 

Crato,  (Port.) 

Crau,  la,  (Fr.)pZotn,    Lap- 

idmi  Ca.rn.pi. 
Crcanres,  (Fr.) 
Creazzo.     See  Ceratio. 
Crecy,  or  Cressy,  (Fr.) 
Crefeld,  (Pr.) 
Crema,  (Lomb.) 


keus'feldt 

kdhs-line 

ko-send'sd 

kdH'zel 

kdne 

k5s-so-na' 

ko'sfd  ri'kH 

ko-stil-yd'ne. 

kole  d5re 

ko-tdng-tang' 


kdh'ten 

ko-iiii-iio'ld 

ko45-k'd'cke 

ko-to-pd1  clii 

ko-tro'ne 

kot'bqqs 

ko-tti'i 

kqqsh. 

kqq-s>'  I'd  shd-tS' 

kioulc-mong-plX-rqq' 

kqq-lom-m'i-e' 

kqqrb-vo-d' 

Itqqr'Vdndl 

kqqr-nong' 

Id  kqq-rone' 

kqqr-p'i-tre' 

kqqre 

kqqrt  o-rely' 

kqqrt-ntV 

Icqqr-li-sSV 

kqqr-tra' 

kqnx-sdk'bone-v'dl' 

kqq-tdngs' 

kqq-trds' 

id  kqq-tkre' 

kqq-ve' 

kqq-vdng' 

ko-Vil'yH 

ko'oB-lo 

kiPi-bd 

kra'kow 

krd-pune' 
krd't'i 

Id  lard 
fere-fangs' 

kre-dt'so 
kre-si' 
krc'feldt 
kre'md 


Cremona,  (Lomb.) 
Crepy,  or  Crespy,  (Fr.) 
Crescentino,  (Sard.) 
Crespy.     Sec  Crepy. 
Cressy.     Sec  Crecy. 
Crete,  (Tur.  ;  vulg.  Can-      ) 

dia:   lark.   Kmiil.)  isl.        } 
Crease,  la,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
CreuxduVent,(JuraMts.)p/i. 
Creuzot,  le,  (Fr.) 
Crevalrore,  orCrevalcuore,  ) 

(Port.  St.)  j 

Crevillcnte,  (Sp.) 
Crime'a,  (R  ;  rus.  Krim.)  » 

penins.     Taurica  Clicrso-  > 

Crimmitzschau,  (Sax.) 
Criquebccui,  (Fr.) 
Croa'tia,  (Austr. ;  g.  Kroa- 

tion  ;  h.  Horvath  Orszlg.) 
Croce  Fieschi,  (Sard.) 
Croisic,  le,(Fr.) 
Croix-Rousse,  la,  (Fr.) 
Cronberg,  or  Cronenberg, 

(Germ.) 
Cron.-laut,  or  Kronstadt,  (1! 
Crosson,  or  Krossen,  (R.) 
Crostolo,  (It.)  r. 
Crotoy,  le,  (Fr.) 
Croy,  (Fr.) 
Crozon,  (Fr.) 
duces,  (N.  Gran.) 
Cruybeke,  (Belg.) 
Cs&ba,  (H.) 
C--ikauv,(H.) 
Osakvar,  (II.) 
Csallokoz.     Sec  Schvitt. 


kre-s/icn-t'i'no 

kre-si'     ■ 

Crete 

Id  kretze 

krdh  dii  vdng 

le  krcit-io1 

kre-cdl-ko're^  kre-i 

kqq-o're. 
kre-vil-yen'te 


krim'mils-shou' 
krik-bduf 
cro-a-tia 
UrS'che  fQs'm 
Id  krb^d-zik' 
Id  ItrS-d'rqqss' 
|    krone  (kro'nen)' berg 
)  kronc'stddt 
krSs'sen 
kros'to-lo 
le  krO-io'-d' 
krb^k' 
krU-ong' 
krqq'thes 
krti?i-belc 
chdh'bd 
clidk-kaliny' 
chahk'vdhr 
clidl'lo-kos 


Csan&d,  (H.) 

Csenger,  (II.) 

Csepel,  (H.) 

Cscrna,  (H.)r. 

Cscrvenicza,  (II.) 

Cselnek,  (H) 

C-iklnwa,  (H.) 

Csik  Somlyo,  (Trans.) 

Csik  S/.ek,  (Trans.  ;  g.         \ 

Tsclnker  Sti.li!.)  \ 

Csik  Szereda,  (Trans.) 
Csongriid,  (H.) 
Csorna,  (H.) 
Cuaniavaca,  or  Cuernava- ) 

ca,  (Mex.) 
Cuba,  (W.  Ind.)  «{, 
Cubacao,  (Braz.) 
Cubagua,  (Venez.  S.  A.)  isl. 
Cublize,  (Fr.) 
Cuccaro,  (Sard.) 
Cucliivara.     See  Purus. 
Cuellar,  (Sp.) 
Cuentja,  (Sp.) 
Cuemavaca,  (Mex.) 
Cueva  do  Vera,  (Sp.) 
Cuiaba.     Sec  Cuyaba. 
Cuiscanx,  (Fr.) 
i  .■iin  at  Ian,  or  Quicatlan,      ) 

(Mex.)  j 

Cnisco,  (Mex.) 
Cuja,  (Peru,)  r. 
Cujnacan,  (Mex.) 
Cttl  de  Sac  Marin,  )  (Mar-r 
Oil  do  Sat-  It. ibert,  >  tin.)     } 
Cul  do  Sac  Royal,   )  bay,     ( 
Culcbra,  (Guar.) 
Culiacan,  (Mex.) 
Cullera,  (Sp.)     Sucro. 
Cully,  (Switz.) 
Culm,  fPr.) 
Cuma,  (S.  It.) 
Cumana,  (Venez.  S.  A.) 
Ctnnanacoa,  (Venez.  S.  A.) 
Cinna'nia,  or  Rumania, 

Great  and  Little,  (H.  ;  h. 

Kunsag,   Nagy,  Kis ,  g. 

Cumanien.)  dist. 
Cumbre,  la,  (Clnle,)  pass. 
CiinilirodoMiilbai-ei:,(S|i.)/i/,-. 
Cundinainarca,  (N.  Gran.    I 

S.  A.)  dep.  1 

Cuneo,  or  Coni, 
Cunba,(Braz.) 
Ciiniicrsdoit,  (Pr.) 
Curacao,  (Carib.  Sea;  e.      ) 

Curacoa.)  isl.  ) 

Curiaco,  (Columbia,) 
Curie!,  (Sp.) 

Curisclie  flair,  (Halt.  Fr.)  lag. 
Curitiba,  (Braz.) 
Curlatone,  (Lomb.) 
Curuche,  (Port.) 
Cnruguatay,  (Parag.) 
Curzola,  (Ualm.)  isl.    Cor- ) 

a/ra  Nigra.  \ 

Cusset,  (Fr.) 
Custozza,(Lomb.) 
Ciistrin,  or  Kiistrin,  (Pr.) 
Cuxbaven,  (Germ.) 
Cuvio,  (Lomb.)  dist. 
Cuyalia,- or  Cuiaba,  (Braz.) 
Cuzco,  (Peru,)  dcp. 
Czaba,  (II.) 
Czarnikow,  (Posen.) 
Czarnowo,  (Pol.) 
Czartorya,  (Pol.)  I. 
Czislaw.     See  Caslaw 
Czeirled,  (H.) 
Czcit-ib,(Mor.) 
Czcmpin,  (Posen.) 
Czerna,  (H.)  r. 
Czernetz,  (VVallach.) 
Czernieiewo,  (Posen.) 
Czernowiee,  (Gal.) 


n,  or  Celtigne,  (Alban.) 
Czidlina,  or  Cidlina, 
Czortkow,  (Gal.) 
C/.udnow,  (R.) 
Czyszewo,  (Pol.) 


chd-nalid' 

che-pehV 

clier'nd 

cker-ne-vit'sd 

cliet'nek' 

cki-klo'vd 

chikslidm'li-0 

chik-sehk 

chik  se're-dd 

cltdn-grcUid' 

ckor'nd 

kcq-dr-nd-vd'k'd 
sp.  kqq'bd 
kcq-bd-ka'qq 
kQQ-bd' gdQ^d 
kfi-blize' 

kqq-chi-vd'rd 
kqc-el'ydr 
kqQ-en'thd 
Arrwr  nd-vd'kd 
krc-r'oa  ile  ve'rd 
licq-i-d-bd' 

kcQ-i-kdt-ldn' 

kqq-'i-sc'o 

liQQ'chd 

kriy,V,n~ii-kdn' 

kit  fir  stik  md-rdng1 

kit  ili-  sdlc  ro-berc' 

kit  de  sal:  rwd-ydV 

kQQ-le'brd 

koq-h-d-kdn' 

kqql-ye'rd 

ku-li' 

kqqlm 

koo'vid 

ki.tj-ma-nd-kS'ii 


kqe-mefni-en 

la  kqqm'bre 

kqqm'bre  dc  mqq-ld-the\ 

kqqn-di-nd-mdr'kd 

kqq'ne-o 

kqqn'yd 

koon'  111  rs-dqrf 

kqq'rd-sd'o,  ku'ra-so' 

kqq-r'i-d'kq 

kqq-ri-eV 

kqq'ri-she  hdf 

kqq-r'i-ti'bd 

kqqr-td-to'ne 

kqq-rqq'  site 

kdu-iqq-gqq-d-td''i 

kqqrd-so'ld 

ktos-se' 

kqq-stot'sd 

kh-strine' 

kqqks'hd'fin 

kqo'vi-o 

kqq-yd-bd' 

kqqs'ko 

tsd'bd 

chdr-rii'kqqf 

ckdr-iw'vo 

char-to' 'r'i-d 

tseg-le.hd' 
chi'tsh 
chem'p'ine 
tser'nd 

clirrn  tjr-yp'co 

clicr-nov'yets 

cliersk 

clter'v'insk 

chiino-siu-cho'vd 

cket-finc' 

tsid'li-nd 

chdrt'kqqf 

chqqd'nqqf 

clii-skc'vo 


D. 


DArmowicE,  (Pol.)  dom-bro-v'i'tsc 

Dachau,  (Bav.)  dd'ehon 

Daclisteiu,  (Norio  Alps,)  )     ,-,,-n.-, 

glacier.  \    ^^sllne 


dd-ckd-bon' 


Dahuie,  (Pr.) 
Dajabon,  or  Daxabon, 

(Hayti.) 

Dalarne      Sec  Dalecarlia.        dJIdme 
Dalaroe,  (Sw.)  dd'ldr-eV 

llalnailia,  or  Dalarno,  )     j.,  ,    , ..  , 

tSw.)P™.  j     dd-lr-'^r' 
Dai-elf,  r.  (Sw.)  ddi'ilf 

Daleszyce, or  Dalszyca,(Pol.)  itd-le  sht' 
Dallas,  (Sp.)  dd'liim 

Dalmatia,  (g.  Dalmatien,)  /    dul-ma'slt 


.seeDenmark 


Ilalinalow,  (R.) 
Dals/.j ca.     See  Daleszyce. 
Damala,  (Gr.) 
Dambacli,  (Fr.) 
Damgaiten,  (Pr.) 
Damiano,  San,  (It.) 
Maintain,  d 'Ami,  (Sard.) 
Datum,  (Pr.) 
I)amn,artin,(Fr.) 
Damme,  (Belg.) 
Daiiiniersilie  See,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Dampierre,  (Fr.) 
Damvillers,  (Fr.) 
Danemarck, 
Danemarck, 
Dangeaii,  (Fr.) 
Daniele,  San,  (N.  It.) 
Dantlow,  (R.) 
Danilowa,  fR.)  cloister. 
DaniMlie  Wald,  Her,  I 

(Denm.)  crn^ry. 
Danoemarie,  (Fr.) 
Dannetnora,  (Sw.) 
Danneiilierg,  (Man.) 
Daiincwitz.     Sec  Juterbok. 
Danube,  (Eur. ;  g.  Donau,)  ) 

t.     Danubius.  hier.  \ 

Dantzn-,  (Pr.  ;  g.  Danzig  ; 

pal.  Gdansk.)  ( 

Dappes,  des,  (Switz.)  mts. 
Darien,  (Columbia.) 
Dann.-tadt,  (W.  Germ.) 
Darnac,  (Fr.) 
Darnetal,  (Fr.) 
Daroca,  (Sp.) 
Daruvar,  (Slav.) 
Dascbkowka,  (R.) 
Daun,  CPr.) 

Daupliinc,  le,  (Fr.)  oldprou. 
Daventry,  (Eng.) 
Davoli,(Napl.) 
D'Ax, (Dax.)    JlquaJ}iigusta. 
l)a\abon.     See  Dajabon. 
Debica.  (Gal.) 
Debowicc,  (Gal.) 
Drliter/.in,  (Fl.) 
Dtcazeville,  (Fr.) 
Decize,  (Fr.)     Decctia. 
IJei-ju,  (o.  Tctsclien,  Boll.) 
IK.-,  (Trans.) 
Degagnac,  (Fr.) 
Dcgesby.     See  Lowisa. 
DegEcndorf,  (Bav.) 
Dclden,  (Netb.) 
Dcleuiont,  (Suitz. ;  g.  } 

Delsberg.)  j 

Delft,  (Netb.) 
Dcll'tsbavcn,  (Netb.) 
Dell'zyl,  (Ncth.) 
Deliceto,  (Napl.) 
Dehtseli,  (Pr.) 
Delivrance,  (Australia,)  isl. 
Delsberg.     Sec  Delemont. 
Demer,  (Belg.)  r. 
Deinanowa,  or  Demenj  fal-  ) 

va,(H.)  j 

Dembe  VVielke,  (Pol.) 
Dcnihca,  (Habcsb.)  lake. 
Demetrio,  San,  (Napl.) 
Demetrovieze.     Sec  iMitro-  j 

veeg.  ( 

Hcnimin,  (Pr.) 

Demons,  val  di,  or  )  old     ( 

Detnona,  Val,  j  dw.    ( 

Demonte,  (Sard.) 
Dcmotica,  (Tur.) 
Dcnain,  (Fr.) 
Denbigh,  (Wales.) 
Dcndcr,  (Belg.)  r. 
Deiidciinoudc,  or  Tcnnon-  ) 
de,  (Belg.)  j 

Denekamp,  (Netb.) 
Denia,  (Sp.) 
Denis,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Denis  d'Anjou,  (Fr.) 
Denis  de  pastilles,  (Fr.) 
Denis  en  Val,  (Fr.) 
Denis  sur  Loire,  (Fr.) 


ddl-wd'isiin 

dul-ma'tiif 

ddl-slii'l.-d 

dd-md-ld! 

ddng-bdk'.  g.  ddm'bdch 

dand  rrar'lhi. 

sdn  dumiu'no 

sdn  dd-mi-d'no  dds'ti 

ddm'mc 


am1  ilc  -ui-Sle 

dti  nx'lof 
dd-nr'lo-vd 

der ■■dc'ni-slte  vuldl' 


danl'zik;  g.  ddn'ts'i 
gduvsk 

dd-rr  rn' 

darm'stadt 

ddr  vdk' 

ddrn-tdl' 

dd-ro'kd 

dd-rqo-vWir' 

ddsh-koo'kd 


Id  do  fi-nc 
dam  try 


da1, 


daks 

dd-clid-bun' 

dem-bi'Ud 

dem-bor'ycts 

de'bre-tsHn 

dekd-.r-mle' 

dyat-sh'ine 


'j'rs  lnr 


delc-mong' 

delft 

delfts' 'ka'ven 

dilfiilc1 


dels'berg 

dc'viir  _, 

de-md'no'vd,  de-meny-fdl' 

vd 
(Inn1  be  vijeVke 
drm-br'd        ^ 
sd  t  dr-me'tr'i-o 
de-ine'tro-v'il-se 

vul  di  de-mo'nd 
val  de-mo'nd 


de'iic-kdinp' 

de'nl-d 

sans  dc-ni':  e.  sent-dcn'ne 

dd-nt'  ddnir-gqq' 

d'eni'  dc  ghs-tim' 

dr-ni'  dngvdl 

d'd-n'i'  stir  10-iirc' 

de-ni'  dc  i>!-i-ije'  (pi%e') 

de-ni    dorke 


v&e  ;  u  short,  bid.  —  Fr.  ea  long,  rTi  short,  nearly  as  in  i 


i  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An." ger.  —  g,  Clt,  guttural ;  g  as  *  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  fl 
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Denmark,  (Dan.  Dane- 

marck,)  kingdom. 
Dennewitz,  (Pr.) 
Denla  Gyenta,  (H.) 
Dent  de  Morcle,  (Svvitz.)  n 
Dent-du-Midi,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Deptford,  (Eng.) 
Derbend,  or  Derbent,  (R.) 

Mbana. 
Derecske,  (H.) 
Derenburg,  (Pr.) 
Dernis,  (Dalm.) 
Derpt.     See  Dorpat 
Desaguadero,  (Bol.)  r. 
Descabezado, 
Desconocida,  (Yucatan,) 

cape. 
f)e -allies,  (Fr.) 
Desengaflo,  (Patagonia,) 

bay. 
Deseada,  or  Desirade,  (W. 

Ind.) 
Desenzano,  (Lomb.) 
Desertas,  las,  (Atl.  O.)  isl. 
Desirade.     See  Deseada. 
Des  Moines,  (Iowa,)  c. 
Desna,  (R.)  r. 
Dessau,  (N.  Germ.) 
Desterro,  (Braz.) 
Desvres,  (Fr.) 


Detmold,  (N.  Germ.) 
')  r. 


!)    Ii  i-i 


fr.  Do- 


Dettelbaeh,  (Bav.) 
Dettingcn,  (Bav.) 
Deiile,  (Fr.)r. 
Deuslement,  (Fr.) 
Deurne,  (Neth.) 
Dentichem,  or  Doetiehem, 

(Neth.) 
Deatsi-hbrod,  (Boh.)     See 

Brod. 
Deutschendorf.     See  Poprad. 
Deutsch-Krone,  (Pr.) 
Deutschland.     Sea  Germany. 
Deutz,  or  Duytz,  (Pr.) 
Deux-Ponts,  (Bav. ;  g.         ) 

Zweibriicken.)  j 

Deux  Sevres,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Deva,  (Trans. ;  g.  Diem-    ) 

rich,  or  Schloszberg.)       \ 
Deva,  (Sp.) 
Dovrcser,  (II.) 
Deventer,  (Neth.) 
Devizes,  (Eng.y 
Dliaw.iia-glipry,  or  Giver,    1 
Dliawalaniri, (white  inoiin-  > 

tain,)  (peak  Himalaya,)  ) 
Diablerets,  (Switz.)  m. 
Diakovar,  (H.) 
Diamantitia,  (Braz.) 
Diano,  (Napl  ) 
Kiavbekir,  (As.  Minor.) 
Didam,  (Neth.) 
Didicr-la-Scauve,  St.  (Fr.) 
Didier,  St.  (Fr.) 
Didier,  St.,  au  Montd'Or,  ) 

(Fr.) 
Didier,  St.,  de  Chalaronne, 

(Fr.)  j 

Didier,  St.,  stir  Doulon,  (Fr.) 
Die,  (Fr.)  Dca  Vuconiinrum. 
Die,  St.  (Fr.)     Sanctum        j 

Dcodatnm.  ) 

Dieburg,  (G.  Germ.) 
Diedenhoten.     See  Thion-   ) 

ville. 
Diego,  San,  (Up.  Cal.) 
Dieiio  Saicia,  (Mescarene    ) 

isl.) 
Diekirch,  (Belg.) 
Diemel,  (C.  Germ.)  r. 
Diemrich.     Sec  Deva. 
Diepenbek,  (Belg.) 
Dieppe,  (Fr.) 
Diesbacii,  Obcr,  (Switz.) 
Diessenliofen,  (Switz.) 
Dicst,  (Belg.) 
Dietikon,  (Switz.) 
Dietz,  (Nassau.) 
Dieu,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Dieu-le-Fit,  (Fr.) 
Dieuze,  (Fr.)    Decern  Pagi 
Dignano,  (III.) 

Digne,  (Fr.)     Dinia. 
Dijon,  (Fr.)     Divio. 
Dijonnais,  (Fr.)  old  dm. 
Dillu,  Diilln,  or  Bela-Ban- 

ya,(H.) 
Dillenlmrg,  (Germ.) 
Dillingen,~(Bav.) 


den'mark 
den'ne-vits' 
den't'd  dyen't'd 
dang  de'  morkl' 
ddng-du-mi-di' 


derpt       ^ 

(le-sii-oon-d-de'ro 

des-kd-be-tlid'  do 

des-ko-no-tlii'd'd 

de-sdny' 

dc-sen-g'dn'yo 

de-se-a'dit 

ele-send-s'd'no 

Ids  de-ser'fds 

de-s'i-r'd'de 

d'e-moin' 

des'nd 

des' sou 

des'ter'rgg 

deer 

dit'moldt 

dc-troit',  de  tro-ii' 

det'  tH-bdch 

det'tin"  gen 

dm 

ddhl-mong' 


doit'  shen-dqrf1 

doitsh-kro'ne 

doitsh'l'dndt' 

deb-pong 

dcu-sSvr 

deh'v'd 

de'v'd 

de've-cher 

d'e'ven-tir 

de-viie',  or 


d'd-v'd-ldd-sh'i'r'i 

dMbl-re' 

di-d-kd-vWir' 

(li-fi-in'nii-ti'n'd 

di-d'no 

di-dr-bc-k'ire' 

sang  d'i-d'i-e'ld-se-ove' 
sang  d'i-di-e' 

sang  d'i-di-e'  o  mong  dore 
sang  di-di-e'  de'  shd-l'd- 

sa  nrr  d'i-di-e'  sur  dog-long' 

di-c' 

sang  di-e' 

di'bggrg 

d'i'  den-ho'fm 

s'dn-d'i-e' go 

dQ'go  gdr-M'a 

di'kiroh' 

di'mil 

dime'rick 

di'pen-bSk' 


di-<Sa> 

di-du-le-fi 

dieuze' 

din-y'd'no 

dP 


"J 

di-gong' 
di-go-na' 


dil' len-bggrg' 
dil-lin"gen 


T'J- 


Dinaburg.     See  Dunaburg. 
Dinar.,  (Fr.) 
Dinant,  (Belg.) 
Dinara,  (Dalm.)  mt. 
DingeMadt,  (Pr.) 
Diugolting,  (Bav.) 
Dinkelsbuhl,  (Bav.) 
Diois,  (Fr.)  olddist. 
Dids-Gyor,  (H.) 
Dies,  Nombre  de,  (Mex.) 
Dirillo,  (Sic.)  r.    Achates. 
Dirnowitz,  (Mor.) 
Dirschau,  (Pr.) 
Disentis,  or  Dissentis, 

(Switz.) 
Dison,  (Belg.) 
Dissentis.     Sec  Disentis. 
Distritto  Federal,  (Mex.) 

dist. 
Ditmarsch,  (Denm.)  div. 
Ditro-varhely,  (H.  g. ; 

Burgberg.) 
Dixmude,  or  Dixmtiyden, 

(Belg.) 
Dizier,  St.,  (Fr.)  . 
Dlaschkowitz,  (Boh. ;  boh. 

Dlaskowlce.) 
Dmitrovsk,  (R.) 
Dnieper,  (R.)  r.    Borys- 

thenes. 
Dniester,  (Austr.)  r 

ras,  Danastcr. 
Dobeln,  (Sax.) 
Dobelbad,  (Atistr.) 
Hull,  ran,      )    M   „___  .       I 
Dohbcran,   \  (N'  Germ->       | 
Holding,  Ober,  (Austr.) 
Doboka,  (Trans.) 
Dobrawa,  (Boh.)  r. 
Dobre,  (R.  Pol.) 
Dobri'.'iio,  (111.) 
Dobrjs,  (Boll.) 
Dobrllska,  (Boh.) 
Dobrzyri,  (Pol.) 
Dobrzyce,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Dobrigno,  (III.) 
Dolxcliau,  (H.) 
Doccia,  (Modena,)  mt. 
Doce,  (Braz.)  r. 
Doadiberg,  (Switz.)  summit. 
Doesburg,  (Neth.) 
Dncticbem.     Sec  Deutichem. 
Dogado,  ii,  (Austr.  It.) 
Dngliani,  (Sard.) 
Dosnaczka,  (H.) 
Dokkum,  (Neth.) 
Dokzy.     See  Hirschberg. 
Dol,  (Fr.) 
Dull  i  mii',  or  Dulcigno,         ) 

(Turkey.)  j 

Doldenhnrn,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Dole,  la,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Dnlgelly,  (Wales.) 
Dolina.  (Austr.) 
Dollart,  (Neth.)  bay. 
IJolmatovv,  (R.) 
Dolores,  (Mex.)r. 
Di.malain,  (Fr.) 
Doma/.lice,  (Boh.;  g.  Taus.) 
Dombes,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Dome  du  Goute,  (Sard.)  mt. 
Diiincnica.     See  Dominica. 
Doinerat,  (Fr.) 
Domfront,  (Fr.) 
Domingo,  San,  (Hayti.) 
Domingo,  San,  (formerly     ) 

Isla  Espanola,)  isl.  j 

DiiPMiiiica,  or  Donienica;     ) 

(W.  Ind.  Jr.  La  Domin-  [ 

itiue,)  isl.  J 

Doniinii  al  di  qua  del  Faro,  j 

(Naples,)  div.  ( 

Dominique,  la.     See  Do-     j 

minica.  ( 

Dbmiiz,  (N.Gerrn.) 
Dommel,  (Neth.)  r. 
Domo  d'Ossola,  (Sard.) 
Domos,  (II.) 
Dompierre,  (Fr.) 
Domremy-la-Pucelle,  (Fr.) 
Don,  (R.)  r.     Tanais. 
Donau.     See  Danube. 
Diinaiieschingen.  (S.  Germ.) 
Donaustauf,  (Bav.) 
Donauwoith,  (Bav.) 
Doncherv,  (Fr.) 
Dnnez,  (R.)  r. 
Dongio,  (Svvitz.) 
Dongola,  (Af.)  country. 
Donkow,  (R.) 
Donzy,  (Fr.) 
Dooriuk.     Sec  Toumay. 


di'i 

di-; 

d'i-ndng' 

di-nd'rd 

din"grl-stedt' 

din" gol-fing' 

(Un'U.i  is-booV 

di-a' 

di-ohsh'dyifuhr 

llum-bre  de  di-OS1 

di-rU'io 

dir'no-vits 

dir'shou 

di-sen-tis' 


d'is-sen-tis' 

dis-tftt'to  fe-de-rbU' 

dit'm'drsh 

di  tro-v'dhr'hely 

d'iks'mtide,  diks'moi-den 


n'i'per,  or  dnye'per 
n'i'ster,  or  dnye'ster 
ddh'beln 

do'bel-badti 
do'be-r'dhn' 
dob'be-r'dhn' 
o'l/rr  tlmb'ling 

du'br'dv'd 

dd'bre 

do-brin'yo 

dobr-sliish 

do-broQsh-kd 

dobr'sh'iny 

dobr-sliit'se 

do-br'in'yo 

dob'shou 

dot'ehd 

do'se 

de%'di-berg' 

dqos'bourg 

doo'ti-chem 

'il  do-gU'do 

dol-y'd'n'i 

ddg-n'dts-k'd 

dolc-lceum 

dok'zi 

dol 

dol-chin'yo 

dol'  din-horn' 

I'd  dule 

dol-geth'ly 

do-l'i'n'd 

dol'l'drt 

dol-m'd'tof 

do-md-tdng' 

do-mdsh'li-tse 

dongb 

dome  du.  gc-Q-te' 

do-me-nrk'd 

do-me-r'd' 

dong-frong' 

s'dn  do-vi'in'go 


do-m'i-n'i'k'd,  dS-me-n'i'ka 
do-m'i'n'i-i  al  di  kw'd  del 

Id  do-m'i-riik' 

ddk'mits 

dom'mel 

do'mu  dos's5-Vd 

ddn-me^ush 

dong-p'i-Sre' 

dong-ri-mi'ld-pk-sel' 

do'nou 

do' 'nou-esh'in" gen 

dd'nou-stouf 

do'nou-vdhrt' 

dong-sh'e-r'i' 

do-ncts' 

dond'go 

dong-go'l'd 

don-kof 

dore'nik 


Dora  Raltea,  (Sard.)  r. 
Dora  Ripera,  (Sard.)  r. 
Dorat,  (Fr.) 

Dordogne,  la,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Dordrecht.     See  DorU 
Dore.     See  Dor. 
Dormagen,  (Pr.)     Durno-    ) 

magus.  | 

Dornach,  (Switz.) 
Dornbirn,  or  Dornburn,        ) 

(Tyrol.)  j 

Dorno,  ( Pied.) 
Dornstctten,(Wurt.)     Ta- ) 

Di'.m!."'bu".'-h,  (R.) 
Dcrosma,  (H.) 
Dorpat,  or  Derpt,  (R.) 
Dort,  (/;■  Dordrecht,  (Neth.) 
D.,r.,.iui,d,  (Pr.) 

Do. rill,  (TuSC.) 

Dotis,  (H.) 

Douai,  or  Douay,  (Fr.) 

Doubs,  (Fr.)  r.     Dubis. 

Done,  (Fr.) 

Douilens,  (Fr.) 

Dour,  (Belg.) 

l)oiii,i,n,(Fr.) 

Dournazac,  (Fr.) 

Dotiro,  (Port.,  sp.  Duero,    ) 

DoiImI^^Y)  r. 

Douze,  (Fr.)  r. 

Dover,  strait,  of.     (fr.  Pas-) 

de-Calais.)  j 

Dover,  (Eng.  ;  fr.  Douvres.) 
Dovri'lieid,  (Norw.)  mts. 
Douvres.     S.  e  Dover. 
Di-aclieniels,  (Pr.)  mt 
Dragescban,  (Vv'allachia.)    ) 

cloister.  j 

Dragoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Dragonera,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Diaguigii.-iii,  (Fr.) 
Daiiiinen.(Nor«r.) 
Drave,  oi-  Drau,  Drava,        ) 

(Austr.)  r.  j 

Dreiszigacker,  (Sax.) 
Drenthe,  (Neth.)  pr. 
Dresden,  (Sax.) 
Dreux,  (Fr.) 
Drewenz,  (Driveca.) 
Driburg,  (Pr.) 
Driel,  (Neth.) 
Drobak,  (Norw.) 
Drohobice,  or  Drohobiez,     ) 

(Austr.  Pol.)  j 

Drohyczin,  (ll.) 
Droitwich,  (Eng.) 
DrSme,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Dronero,  (Pied.) 
Dronue,  (Fr.)  r. 
Droiithcim.     See  Trondhjem. 
Drorandorl,  (Austr  ) 
Drottningholm,  (Sw.)  castle. 
Drweca,  (Pol. ;  g.  Dre- 
wenz,) r. 
Drzewica,  (Pol.) 
Drzcnow.     See  Tachau. 
Dscbagatai,  or  Asian  ) 

Tartarv.  \ 

Dscbcbel  al  Taiik.     Sec      \ 

Gibraltar.  J 

Dubieza,  (Croat.) 
Dublin,  (111.)     Bally-ath-    \ 

cliath.     Eblana.  \ 

Dubossarv,  (II.) 
Dubowa,  (H.) 
Dubrovnik.     See  Ragusa. 
Dudingen,  (Switz.) 
Dudzeele,  (Belg.) 
Duenas,  (Sp.) 
Duero.     See  Douro. 
Duffel,  (Neth.) 
Dumo,  (111.)     Caslcllum       ) 

Pncinum.  \ 

Duisliurg,  (Pr.) 
Duiveland,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Dukla,  (Austr.  P.) 
Dulce,  (S.  A.)  r 
Dulro.no.     See.  Dolcigno. 
Dulczyn,  or  Tulczvn,  (R.) 
Dulln,  or  Dilln,  (H.)    Se-  ) 

la-Banya.  \ 

Dulwich,  (Eng.) 
Dun  le  Roi,  (Fr.) 
Duna,  Dvina,  or  Dwina,     ) 
(R.)  r.      Turuntus. 


dorc'spikc 

du'rd 

do'rd  bdl'te-a 

do'rd  r'i-pe'r'd 

la  dor-dony' 

dor'drecht 

dore 

dor'm'd-sin 


dorn'birn  'bhm) 
dor'no 


ith 


dd-rd-gd-bogsh' 

do-rosh'md 

dor'pdt 

don 

dorl'mc-c-ndt 
do'sh'd 
do' fish 
dqo-a' 


door-dang' 
uggr-nd-zcUl' 
do'rgg 


do'ver 

do'ver 

do'vr'e-fyel' 

doovr 

dra'chen-fels' 

dr'd'  ge-shdhn' 

drd'ge% 

drd-go-ne'r'd 

dra  ir/ii'lang' 

dram'men 

drd've,  drm,  dr'd'v'd 

drVsiQ-'dk'kir 

dren'te 

dres'din ;  e.  dres'den 

drdil 

dre'vents 

dri'bqgrg 

dro'bdlc 

drd-ho'bi-tse  (bitsh) 
dro-liits'shin 
droit'ich 

dront'kime ;  e.  dront'h 
dro'rdn-dorf 
drot' ning-holni' 
drveng'ts'd 
drshe-v'i' ts'd 

dsh'd-g'd-tb!'i 
dshe'bcl  al  fd'rih 
doQ-bit-sd 
dub'tin 


doo-bds-sd'r 
dgq'bo-r'd 

doo-brnr'n'il 

du'iliu"  ,r,'n 

ddd-ic'le 
dqo-en'yds 
dco-e'ro 
dilffel 


dQQ-i'no 

(rfop'Vs)  dnis'boQrg 

doi've-ldntW 

doo'lil'd 

dgol'lhe 

dgc.l-ch'in'yo 

dggl'ch'ine 

dUn 

dul'ich 

deling  I'd  rf^d' 


,fdr,fall,whqt,  bat Mete,  prey,  help,  thtre,her.  —  Pine, marine,  bird,  fig.  — JVdtr,  dove, move, wolf,  bggk,  lord. — Tunc,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Di.na  Velse,  (11.) 
Dundelskirchcn,  (H. ;  h. 

Foieiegyhiy.) 
Duuiercs,  (Fr.) 
Dunkirk,  (Fr. ;  fr.  Dun- 

kerque.) 
Durance,  la,  (Fr.)  r. 
Durango,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Duratnn,  (Sp.)  r. 
Duravel,  (Fr.) 
Durazza,  (Alb.)  Dyrrhach- 

Duren,  or  Mark  Duren, 
(Pr.)     Marcadurum. 

1> iliinn,  (Bav.) 

Durlach,  (W.  Germ.) 
Durnberg,  (Austr.) 
Durnik.     See  Reinerz. 
Diirrenberg,  (Pr.) 
Durrenkrut,  or  Durnkrut, 


U.Hselilnrf,  (Pr.) 
Duttweiler,  (Pr.) 
Duytz.     See  Deutz. 
Dux,  (Boh.) 
Dvina.     Sec  Di'iua. 
Dyle,  (Belg.)r. 
Dvvina.     See  Dvina. 
Dzialoszyn,  (Pol.) 


dqq'nd-vet'she 

dqqn1  dils-kir'  chin 

du-ni-cre' 

dun' kirk,  ddang-Icerh' 

lit  dh-rdngs' 

dqq-rdn' go 

doo-rd-tOn* 

db-rd-vel' 

dc-Q-rat'sd 

dii'rin 

dbnk'hime 

dqqr'ldch 

dbrn'birg 

door'riik 

dqqr'rin-birgl 

ditr'rin-krqqt,  d&rn'krqqt 

dtir'rin-stine 

dfls' sil-dorf 

dqqt'vi-ler 

doits 

dqqks 

diii'nd 

di'le 

dvihi'd 

diyd-lo'sh 


E. 


Eaux-Bonnes,  les,  (Fr.) 
Eaux-Chaudes,  les,  (Fr.) 
Eauze,  (Fr.)     Elusa. 
Ebelsberg.     See  Ebersbcrg. 
Ebeltoft,  (Denm.) 
Eberbach,  (Bad.) 
Ebersbach,  (Sax.) 
l-:inT^in-i-^,  or  Ebelsberg,      j 

(Austr.)  i 

Ebersdorf,  (Germ.) 
Ebesl.ilva,  or  Elisabeth-       ) 

stadt,  (Trans.)  j 

Ebingen,  (Wirt.) 
Eblern,  (Austr.) 
Eboli,  or  Evoli,  (Napl.)        j 
,  Eburi.  j 

Ebreuil,  (Fr.) 
Ebro,  (Sp.)  r.     Iberus. 
ficauasines,  (Belg.) 
Echelles,  les,  (Sard.) 
Echt,  (Belg.) 
Echternnch,  (Belg.) 
Ecija,  (Sp.).   Astigis. 
Eckernforde,  (Denm.) 
Eckmuhl,  (Bav.) 
ficluse,  1',  (Fr.)  pass. 
ficluse,  1'.     See  Sluis. 
fic„uon,(Fr.) 
£court-St.-Quentin,  (Fr.) 
Ecuador,  (S.  A.)  rep. 
Edam,  (Neth.) 
i'.cIi M.ult.     See  Zuckinantel. 
Edenkoben,  (Bav.) 
EiU-hmiadzin.    See  Etsch-  ) 

miadsin.  | 

Eeckeren,  (Belg.) 
Eecloo,  (Belg.) 
Elfcrdinir,  (Austr.) 
Egadi,(Mediter.)  is/s.  Ego- ) 

tea.  j 

l','i,ilesminde,  (Greenland.) 
Eger,  (E.  Germ.)  r. 
Em-r,  (Bob.  ;  boh.  Bohcbeh.) 
Eger.     See  Erlau. 
Egcrbezy,  (Trans.;  g.  Er-  j 

lenmarkt.)  j 

Egersund,  (Norvv.) 
Egcrszeg,  Szala,,,II.) 
Ei^euberg,  (Stvria,)  castle. 
Egidistadt,  or  Egidstadt.      j 

See  Enyed.  i 

Eglisau,  (Switz.) 
I',» id-aan-zee,  (Nctb.) 

Sgnach,  (Switz.) 
figuilles,  (Fr.) 
Emiishcim,  (Fr.) 
Ehnheim.     Sre  Obemai. 
Ehningen,  (Wirt.) 
Ebrenbreitstein,  (Pr.) 
I'.liienliausen,  (Austr.) 
Eilnu,  (Sax.) 
Eibenseutz,  or  Eibon-  ) 

scbitz,  (Mcir.) 
Eihiswald,  (Austr.) 


le-i-o  b5ne 
ifi^b  shade 

e'bils-birg' 

e'bil-tofl' 

e'bir-bdch' 

S'birs-bdch' 

e'birs-birg' 

S'birs-dorf 

e-besh-fdl-vd 


e'bo-li 

e-brduh/ 

e'bro  ;  e.  e'bro 

e-kos-s'ine' 

ifTk  shell 

echt 

ich'ter-ndch' 

e'thi-chd 


le-kltue' 

le-kKne' 

ekqq-dng' 

e-kqqr' sdng-kdng-tdng> 

e-kqq-d-dor' 

c'dil-stddt' 

e'din-ko'bin 

edsh-my'dd-itiiJ 

c'kirn 

ek'lo 

if'fir-ding' 

e-gd'di 

e'g-e-des-min'de 

c'ger ;  e.  egfer 

e'gir 

i'gir 

e'ger-bedy 

£' gir-iqqndt' 

iut'hi  r' 'o-er-seg 

eg'gin-birg' 

e-gi'dis-stddt' 

e'gids-stddt' 

e-gli-io' 

ro'  niondt-dlm-ZC 

dng'ndch 

e-gqq-ily' 

e-gis-hdngl 

ehn'hime 

£h'nin"gcn 

f_h' rro  Inltr.'sline 

eh'rin  hou'iek 
I'bou 

Vbin-shiUs'  (sliits) 

i'bis  vdldt' 


Eicliborn,  (.Mor.) 
Eichstiidt,  (Bav.) 
Eider,  (Denm.)  r.    Eidorc 
Eidsvold,  (Nurw.) 
Eiger,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Eilau,  or  Preuszisch  Eilau 

Eylau,  (Pr.) 

lcnburg,(Pr.) 
Eilsen,  (N.  Germ.) 
Eimbeck,  (Han.) 
Eindhoven,  (Netb.) 
Emod,  (Austr.) 
Eiu-iedel,  (H.) 
Einsiedeln,  (Switz.) 
Eisenach,  (U.  Germ.) 
Eiseniirz.     See.  Eisenerz. 
Ei-enlicrg.     See  Vasvdr. 
Eisenberg.  (C.  Germ.) 
Eisenburg.     See  Vas. 
Eisenerz,  or  Eiseniirz,  (Styr.) 
Eisenklingen.  Sre  E.-.slingcn. 
Ei.senstadt.    Sec  Kis  M&rtory. 
Eisernes  Tbor,  (Danube,)    I 

whirlpool.  ) 

Eisleben,  (Pr.) 
Eixo,  (Port.) 
Ekatcrmodar,  (R.) 
Ekaterinograd,  (R.) 
Ekaterinoslaw,  (R.) 
Ekesjb,  (Sw.) 
Elan.     See  Eule. 
Elba,  (Tusc.)  isl.     Ilba. 
Elbe,  (Germ. ;  boh.  Labe,)  ) 

r.    Albis.  \ 

Elhcri'eld,  (Pr.) 
Elbcut,  or  ElbtEiif,  (Fr.) 
Elbing,  (Pr.) 
Elbceuf.     Sec  Elbeuf. 
Elbngen,  or  Olnbogen,  j 

(Boh.;  boh.  LoUet.)  \ 

Elche,  (Sp.)     fllici. 
Elchingen,  (Bav.) 
Elda,  (Sp.)     Adclum. 
El  Doctor,  (Mex.) 
Elena,  Santa,  (Ecuador,S.A.) 
Elena  di  Hattaglia,  (Lomb.) 
Elt'dalen,  (Sw.) 
El  Ferrol,  (Sp.) 
Elfkarleby,  (Sw.)  j 

Elfsborg,  (Sw.) 
Elisal.ethgrad,  (R.) 
Elisabethpol,  (R.)  pr. 
Elisabethstadt.    See  Ebes- ) 

falva.  J 

Elle,  (Fr )  r. 
Ellozelles,  (Belg.) 
Ellrich,  (Pr.) 
Ellwangen,  (Wirt.) 
Elm,  (Switz.) 
Eluishorn, or  Elveshorn,      \ 

(Denm.)  J 

I  '.lull,  jlh-11.     See  Elbogen. 
Elne,  (Fr.)     Illiberis,  Helena. 
Elorris,  (Sp.) 
Eloy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
El  Pardo,  (Sp.)  castle. 
El  Rosario,  (Mex.) 
Elsass.     Sec  Alsaco. 
Elsinore,  or  Elsineur.     See  ) 

Helsihgbr.  j 

ElsjB,  (Sw.) 
Elstor,  (Germ.)  r. 
I'.Um -b,  (II.  ;  A.  Jolsva.) 
Elvas,  (Port.) 
Elvcn,  (Fr.) 

Elveshorn.     Sec  Elmshorn. 
Embden.     Sec  Emden. 
Emboli,  (Turkey.) 
Enibriin,  (Fr.)    Ebrodunum. 
Emden,  or  Embden,  (Han.) 
Emilion,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Emmen,  (Switz.)  r. 
Einmendingen,  (Bad.) 
Emmerich,  (Pr.) 
Empire  d'Auteriche.    See  ) 

Austria.  ( 

Empoli,  (Tusc.)     Empulum. 
Ems,  (Germ.)  r.    Amisits,  ) 

Amasus.  \ 

Encarnation,  (Mex.) 
Enrartaciones,  (Sp.) 
Encina-Sola,  (Sp.) 
Engadin,  (Switz.)  v. 
Engelbcrg,  (Switz.) 
I'aiuelhartszell,  or  Engels-   ) 

zell,  (Austr.)  \ 

lOn^-lholm,  (Sw.) 
Engen,  (Bad.) 
Engbien,  (Bell.) 
Enghien.    Sec  Montmorency. 


ids'yoldt 

proi'sish  Vloil 

Vlen-bqqrg1 

il'iin 

Ime'bSk 

tnd'ho-ven 

zne'dild 

Ine'u-dil 

ine'ii-drhl 

Vie-ndch 

Viin-irtsi 

Vien-bqQrg' 

t'len-erts' 

llzrn-kliii"gen 

Vien-siddt 

l'iir-nis  tohr' 

is'le'bhi 

a'i-shqq 

ye-kd-te-ri-no-ddr' 

yr-kd-lr-ri-no-grdde1 

yt-katr-ri-nos-ldf 

ekre'-she\ 

'el'bd 

il'bi  ;  e.  elb 


el^bdhf 

el(dln)' 'bo-gen 

el'che 

W  chin" gin 

el'dd 

el-duk-tDr' 

sdn'td-e-le'n'd 

c' le-nd-di-bdt-tdV  y'd 

elfdd-len 

a  fer-rol' 

elf'kar'lr-lni,  commonly 

H-kdr'b'H 
ilfs'borg 

yr-li-sd  brt'gr'dde' 
ye-li-sd-bet-pol' 

e-li'zd-bet-stddt' 

el-le' 

eUeP 

el>rich 


sdng-t-e-lo-di 

el  par1  do  ^ 

el  ru-sd'ri-o 

el's'dss 

cl'sin-orei 

el'sheH 

Ulster 

eltsh 

el'vds 

el-vdngi 

el'ves-homi 

emb'den 

cm'bd-li 

Ung-brdung' 


-mi-li-dngl 


Ung-pire'do-trishel 

emipd-l'i 

ems 

cu-kdr-nd-th'i-dni 

en-kar-IH-thi-5'nes 

rn-t/ii'nii-so'ld 

in"gd-dine' 

en"  gel-berg1 

co"o-rl  harls-tsel1, 

n,"o-ih-tsil' 
en"gel-holm' 


E.ig,|.:Ta,(Sp.) 
Eiilsliuvseii,  or  Enkhui-       ) 

zen,  (Neth.)  J 

Enkji'iping,  (Sw.) 
Enomekis,  (11.) 
Enns,  or  Ens,  (Austr.)  r.     ) 

Anesus.  \ 

Ens,  (Austr.)     Luuriacum. 
Ensehede,  (Neth.) 
Ensisheim,  (Fr.)  J 

Ensival,  (Belg.) 
Euliaigucs,  or  Entray-         ) 

gues,  (Fr.)  ) 

Entrague,  (Sard.) 
Entrccasteaux,  (Fr.) 
Entre-Deux-Mers,  (Fr.)        j 

country.  \ 

Emu  -Dmno-e-Minho.    See 

Minho.  j 

Entre  Rios,  (Plata  Conf., 

S.  A.)  dep.  j 

Enveil,  Enved  Nagy.      See  j 

Egidis(Egids)siadt,  5 

Strasburg.  ) 

Enz,  (Germ.)  r. 
Enzersdorf,  (Austr.) 
Epai»nes,  (Fr.) 
Epery,  (Fr) 

Eperies,  (11. ;  h.  Pressova,) 
ICjiei  nay,  or  Esjiernay,  I 

(Fr.)     Aqua  Perennes.      \ 
Epernon,  (Fr.) 
Epinac,  (Fr.) 
Epinal,  (Fr.) 
Epinay,  (Fr.) 
E|ioinen,  ( 1-chia,)  mt.  isl. 
Eppingen,  (Bad.) 
K. bach,  (Germ.) 
Erbeso,  (Lomb.) 
Erbil,  (Turkey.) 
Erce,  (Fr.) 
ErOely  Orszig.    See  Tran-  j 

sylvania. 
Ercsi,  or  Erscseny,  (H.) 
Eidod,  (11.) 
Erd  iszadii,  (H.) 
Erdre,  (Fr.)  r. 


(Tusc.)  cloister.  j 

Erturt,  or  Erfurth,  (Pr.) 
Ericeira,  (Port.) 
Erin.     See  Ireland. 
Eriwan,  (R-)pr. 
Erl-ich,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Cerlier. 
Erlau-en,  (Bav.) 
Erlau,  (H.  ;  h.  Eger;  slav.  ) 

Jager.)  ) 

Erlenbach,  (Bav.) 
I'.;  lenmarkt.     Sec  Egcrbegy. 
Ermeiand,  (Pr.)  old  div. 
Ermenonville,  (Fr.) 
Ermcsleben,  (Pr.) 
Ernee,  (Fr.) 

Erquy,  Pointo  d',  (Fr.)  cape. 
Ersek-tijvir,  (H.)     See        1 

Neuhausel.  | 

Erstein,(Fr.)" 
Ertvelde,  (Belg.) 
Erusian,  (R.)r. 
Erzberg,  (Austr.)  distr. 
lOiv.gcbirge,  (S.  Germ.)  mts. 
Esealnna,  (Sp.) 
Escandon,  (Mex.) 
Eseatron,  (Sp.) 
Escaut.     Sec  Scheldt. 
Eschenbach,  (Switz.) 
Eschwcge,  (Germ.) 
Eschwcilcr,  (Pr.) 
lOscubar,  or  Escnvar,  (Sp.)  r 
Escondido,  (S.  A.)  harbor. 
Escorial  dc  Abajo,  (Sp.) 
Escudo  de  Vcragua,  (S.  A.)  7 
Escurial,  (Sp.) 
Esgueira,  (Port.) 
Esgucva,  (Sp.)  r. 
Esino,  (lt.)r. 
Esketjord,  (Iceland.) 
E-lu!cnm,  (R.) 
Eskilstuna,  (Sw.) 
Esincrelda,!  Ecuador,  S.A.)  ? 
Espadacinta,  (Port.) 
Espalioii,  (Fr.) 
Espalmador,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Espalv,  iFr.) 
E  paiia,  la.     See  Spain. 
I'.spannla,  Isla,  now  San      j 


ehn'chdn-ping 
e-iwn'te-kis 


ins-che-dei 
ung-iis-hdng1 ;  g.  (n'sp- 

hlme 
dng-si-vdV 
dng-trdgi 
dng-trdgi 

angtr-ddu-mera 

en'tre-do'rqq-e-min'yqq 

en'tre-ri'os 


nddy-en'yed 

ents 

hit'  sers-dorf 

e-pSnyi 

ep-ri1 

e-pe'ri-esh ;  g.  e-pe'fi-es 

e-pcr-ncV 

e-per-nongi 


iparranuera,  (Sp.) 
peniay.     See  Epernay. 


e-pi-naV 


er-dehlifohr-sdlig' 
n  '(/(/,  rr'cheny 
er'detd' 
er'dtfu-sd-dil 


le1  re-mo  di  kd-mWdo-U 

er'fqqrt 

e-rt-sd^-ra 

e-fi-vdnf 
)  er'ldch 
er'ldn"gen 
er'lou. 

er'len-bdchi 
er'lhi-mdrkti 
er1  me-landt' 
erm-nSttg-v'ilef 


pu-dngt  ddr-lii 
rr-shrk-qg-'i-vdliri 


iris'  gt-bir'  ge 
fs-kd-tO'iid 


ish'vi-tir 

cs-ko-bur1  (f(2r') 

es-kOn-di'do 

es-kO-r'i-al'  de  U-bd'cho 

es-kcq'do  de  ve-rd'gqo-d 

es-kqq-fi-af 

es-gu'i-rd 

es-ge'vd 


is-klLi-tqq'nd 

rs-me-rel'dd 

es-pa-du-sin'lcl 

es-pd-li-ong' 

es-p'M-md-dur' 

es-pa-li1 

Id  es-pdn'yd 

■is'ld  es-pdn-yS'ld 

es-pdr-rd-ge,'rd 

e-p&r-n&' 


v&e;  ii  short,  but.  —  Fr.  du  long,  eu.  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. in"ger.  —  g,  eh,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr. 


between  c  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF   MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


;Ca- 


Espeja,  (Sp.) 
Espcjo,  (Sp.) 
Espichel,  (Port.) 

bo  Espicliel. 
Espiorres,  (Belg.) 
I:'. -pinhaca,  Serro  do,  j 

(Braz.)  mtiu  chain.  \ 

Espinome,  (Fr.)  mts. 
Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,   ) 

.(Sp-}  «■   ,  > 

Espinouse,  (Fr.)  mts. 

Esptrito  Santo,  (Braz.)  prov. 

E<piritu  Santo.     See  Tampa. 

E^pluga  de  Francoli,  (Sp.) 

Esposenda,  (rort.) 

Esprit,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Esse,  (Fr.) 

Esseek,  Essegg.  or  Eszek,  ) 
(Austr.)     Mursia.  J 

Essen,  (Pr.) 

Es-iltng,  (Austr  1 

Esslingcn,  from  Eisenklin- ) 
gen,  (Wurt.)  \ 

Essounes,  (Fr  )  r. 

E-taca,  (Sp.)  cape. 

E<tagel,  (Fr.) 

Estaires,  (Fr.)      , 

i^iampes.     See  Etampes. 

Bkarao,  (Fr.)  olddio. 

i;  i  iv.iyc,  p.  Estavayer,       ) 
(Switz.;  g.  Staeffis.)         j 

Este,  (Lornb.)     Meste. 

K.n'liiii,  (3p.) 

Estella,   Sp  s  Stella  and  Mba. 

Estepa,  (Sp.)     Astapa. 

Estep.tr.  [Sp  ) 

Estup  ma,  (Sp.) 

Esterhizy,    i    „  . 

Eszterlii/.y,  \  ^n> 

Esthonia,  or  Revel, 
Esthland,  (R.)pr.   See  Revel. 

Estienne.      See  Ktienne. 

Estoilo.     See  Etcile. 

Eitonl,  (Port) 
Estrocho  tie  Gibralter.    See  ) 
(Strait  of,  Gibralter.  J 

Estrella,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Estreuiailura,  (Sp.  and         ) 
Port)  proa.  \ 

Estreinoz,  (Port.) 
Eszek.     See  Esseek. 
Ej/.tergora.     See  Gran. 
E</.te.rgoin   Varmegye.    See) 
Graner  Gespaunschaft.      ) 
l-:s/.t;;rlia/.v.     Sea  Eslerhaz}. 
Ktables,  (Fr.) 
Etain,  (Fr.) 
Etampes,  (Fr.)  formerly      ) 

,  Estampes.  \ 

Etaples,  (Fr.) 

Etienne,  St..  Estienne,  (Fr.) 
Etienne,  St.,  de  Baigorry,    ) 

#  (Fr.)  j 

Etienne,  St.,  do  Lugdares,  ) 
(Fr.)  j 

Etienne.  St.,  de  Montluc,    ) 
^  (Fr.)  j 

Etienne,  St.,  de  St.  Geoirs,  ) 
(Fr.)  ! 

Etna,  or  jEtna,  (Sic.  ;  it.    ) 

,  Monte  Gtbeilo.)     vole.      \ 
Etotle,  Estoile,  (Fr.) 
fitretat,  (Fr.) 
Etruria,  (It.)  country. 
Etsch.     See  Adige. 
Etschmiadsin.     See  Edsch-  ) 


es-pe'ehd 

es-pe'cho 

is-pi-sheV 

es-p'i-erc' 

ser'rgg  dgg  es-p'in-y'd' sd 

es-p'i-nome' 

e^-pi-no1  sd  de  los  mon- 

te'ros 
es-p'i-nggse' 
es-p'i'r'i-tgg  sdn'tgg 
es-pi' r'l-tQQ  sdn'tgg 
es-plgg'gd  de  fr'dn'ko-l'i 
es-po-sen'  d'd 
sdng-t-es-pr'i' 
esse' 

es'sik,  ea'seg 
es'sen 
ess'ling 

ess'lin"gea 

es-sone,' 
es-fd'k'd 
es-tu-gcV 


es-fd-v'd-ye'  (vcl-'i-e') 

es'te 

es-te'b'dn 

es-tel'yd 

es-te'pd 

es-te-p'dr' 

es-te-po'nii 

es-ter-hd'z'i 

es-tho'ne-a 

est'ldndt 


es-lre'clw  de  ch'i-brb%tdr' 

Qs-trel'yd 

es-tre-md-dqg'r'd 

es-tre-mos' 

es'sik 

es'tergom. 

cs'ter-gom  vdhr'med^/e 

es-tcr-h&'z'i 

e-t'dbl 

e-tang' 

e-tdngp' 

e-t'dpl' 

sang-t-e-ti-en' 

sang-t-e-ti-en'  de'  btX-gHr- 
ri' 

sang-t-e-ti-en'  di  lug-dd- 


-ti-en'  de'  man 


Ettonlieim,  (Bad.) 
Ettlingen,  (Bad.) 
Eu,  (Fr.) 

Enfeinia,  Santa,  (Napl.) 
Euganei,  Monti,  (It.)  mts. 
Eule,  or  Elau,  (Boh.) 
Eulengebirgo,  (Sil.)  mts. 
Etipon,  (Pr.  ;  fr.  Neau.) 
Eure,  (Fr.)  r.     Ebura. 
Eure-ot-Loir,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Euskirchen,  (Pr.) 
Entin,  (N.  Genn.) 
Evaux,(Fr.) 
Evesham,  (Eng.) 
Evian,  (Sav.) 
Evoli.     See  Eboli. 
Evora,  (Port.)     Ebora, 
,  Liber  nhtas  Julim. 
Evran,  (Fr.) 
Evrenx,  (Fr.)     Mediola- 
ritim,  Eburovices. 


liiW 
sang-t-e-ti-en1  de'  sang 

g<Tdre' 
et'n'd 
e-io^'dle' 


etsli-mydd-z'inr 
et'ten-lnme' 


'gen 


sdn'td  e-w-fe'm'i-'d 

mBn'ti  e-QQ-ga' ne-i 

oi'le 

oi'len-ge-bir'ge 

oi'pen 

dure       _^ 

dure  e  to-Ure' 

ois'liir'chen 

oi-t'ine' 

e-vo' 

e'skam 

e-v'i-'dng' 


ligea, 


!>' 


Evt'tt-r,  (Eng.) 
K.Mies  (Sard.) 
Eviimeres,  (Fr.) 
Eylan.     See  Eilau. 
Ezcarray,  (Sp.) 


e-vrdng' 

e-che'd  de  los  kd-bdl-ye'- 


a-g'i-ere' 

I'lou  ^ 

eth-{es)-k'dr-rd''i 


E 


Faaboro,  (Denm.)  fo'borg 

Faariier.     See  Firmer.  f'dhr'dh-ir 

Fabianice,  (Pol  )  fd-bCa-ni'lse 

Fachingen,  (W.  Germ.)  fa 'chin '' 'gen 

Facardins,  (Australia,)  ists.  fak'drddng' 

FaeinundsjS,  (Norw.)  lake.  feh'mQQnd-she%' 


Faenza,  (C.  It.)    Faoentia. 

I'.tftana,  (It.) 

Fagnano,  (It.) 

Faltlun,  or  Falun,  (Sw.) 

Fahrwasser,  Neu,  (Pr.)  , 

Faisans,  ile  de>,  (Fr.  ;  sp. 

Isla  de  los  Faisanes.) 
Fajao,  ( Port.) 
Falaba,  (Guinea.) 
Falaise,  (Fr.) 
Falantclie,  (Mallorca.) 
Fa!ces,  (Sp.) 
Faltonara,  (Napl.) 
Falkenau,  (Boli.) 
FalKenberg,  (few.) 
Falkenstein,  (Sax.) 


fa-end' sa 
fae-ta'nd 
fan-yd'no 

not'  faltr'vds-ser 

ile  defd-sdngi 

is1  la  de  Ibsfd-i-sd'nQS 
fdg7oong 
fa-la'ba 
fa-laze' 
fd-la-m'che 
fuVthes      " 
fdl-kS-nd'r'd 
ful'ken-ou' 
f'dl'ken-berg' 
fdl' ken  stine' 


Falkenstemer-Hi5iile,(WUit.)/u/7cra-s(j'ner-/i^'i 
Falkland  Islands,  ifi.  Ma-  /    faU,.lmi) 

louines;  sp.Malvmas.)    |  falklmui 
Falk.'iping.  (Sw.)  fdl  chdu-ping' 

Falster,  (Itenni  )isl  Falstria  fid' stir 
Falsterbo,  (Sw  )  fdl' ster-boo' 

Falterona,  ('1'usc.)  fed  te.-ro'nd 

Falu,  or  Faliliin,  (Stora-     ) 

Kopparberglan,)  (Sw.)     >  fa'log 

prov.  } 

Falun,  or  Fall lun,  (Sw.)         fa'loqn 
Famagusta,  (Cyprus.)  jd-ma  gQQs'fd 

Fainars,  (Fr  ) Fanum Martis   fa  mar' 
Famatina,  (PI.  Com.)  a.  fa  mdti'nii 

Fanielicao,  Villa  Nova  de,  j 

(Port)  ! 

Fanjeaux,  (Fr.)  Fanum  Jovi: 
Fano,  (C.  It.)  Fanum  For-  , 


vil'iana'vU  defd-me-U- 

S^QQllg 
fun  a -an' 


g-gor 
fa-no' 

fnyto. 

fa?oong 
fdr-gd> 
f'd-r'il-y'd'QOng 


faro  di  mes-s'l'nd 
fare' eu-er,  fare' dh-er-ne 
fd-sd'nd 


Fanoe,  (Denin.)  isl. 

Fao,  (Port.) 

Fargeau,  (Fr.) 

Farilhao,  (Port.)  islets. 

Faro,  Capo  di.    See  Galofaro.  k'd'po  iif 

Faro  di  Messina,  (S.  Eu- 
rope,) strait. 

Flrder,  Faariier,  or  Fa- 
roerne,  (Denm.)    Faroe 
Isles.  % 

Fasana,  (111.) 

Fatia,  (H.)  mts. 

Faucigny,  or  Faussigny, 
(Sard.) 

Faucilles,  (Fr.)  mL  range. 

Faulhorn,  (Switz.)  m.  jouinorn 

Fauquemont.    SceValken-j  mt_vl5ngl 

Fausse  Riviere,  (La.  U.  S.)     foss  ri-vi-ire' 

Faussigny.     See  Faucigny.      fos-s'in-y'i' 

Favara,  (Sic.) 

Favagnana,  (Mediter.)  isl 

Faverges,  (Sard.) 

Faxoe,  (Denm.) 

Fayence,  (Fr.) 

Fecamp,  (Fr.) 

Fclnnern,  Fehmaru.     Sec 


J  fd-sin^yV 


fd-i 

fd-vdn-ijd'nd 

f'd-verge' 

fdks~'eu 

f'd-ydngs' 

fe-kdng' 

fe'mern,  fe'm'd-rQQ 


I'Yhi-h.'llm,  (Pr.) 
Feigum  Fos,  (Norw.)  fall. 
Feira,  (Port.) 
Feistntz,  (Austr.) 
Fejeitcinplorn.     See  Wei-    , 

s7.enkirc.hcn. 

•jer  Gyarmatl 
Fejeregyhiz.  See  t»undels- 

kirchen. 
Fejervir,  Szekes.     See 

(Stuhl)  Weiszenburg. 
Fcjer  Varmegye,  Also.  See 

(Unter)  Weiszenburg. 
Fejer  Varmegye,  Felso.  See 

(Ober)  Weiszenburg. 
Feldkirch,  (Tyrol.) 


fa'i-r'd 
fVstrits 

fr  wiir-trmp-lorn' 


se-kesh  fr-yelir-v'dhr' 
dl-sho  fe-yehr'  vdhr'med- 

ys 

fel-shdu  fe-yehr'  v'dlir'med- 

ye 
feldt'kirch 


Feldsberg,  (Austr.) 

Felegyhaza,  (H.) 

Felice,  San,  (It.) 


feldts'berg 
fe-lely-hd's'd 
I  fe-h'che 


Fehcunda,  (Lipari  Isl.)  isl.     fe-li-kcQn1  da 


Fclicien,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Fehcudi,  (Sic.) 

Felizzano,  (Pied.) 

Felletin,  (Fr.) 

Felmer,  (Trans.) 

FelsSBanya,  (H.  ;  g.  (Un- 
garisch)  Neustadt.) 

Felsfl  Dios,  (H  ) 

FelsS-hegy,  (H.)  mVs. 

Feltre,  (N  It.)     Feltria. 

Fernern,  Fehmern,  or  Feh- 
maru, (Denm.)  isl. 

Fenestrelle,  (Pied.) 

Fenestrelles,  (Sard.) 

Fer  i  Cheval,  (Sav) 

Fer,  !ie  de,  or  Ferro, 

Ferdmandea,  or  Graham 
Island,  (Mediter.) 

Fere,  la,  (Fr.) 


"■g  fi-li-s    a    i 
fe-l-i-koo'di 
fi-lit-sd'no 
fel-tdng 
fel-mer 

fel-sheb.  bdhn'y'd 
fel-shdh  di-e&sh 


|* 


f'e-nes-trev 
fe-nes-trel' 
fer  d  Jie-v'dV 
'He  de  fer 
fer-di-ndn-dc'H 
la  fere 


Champenoise,  la,  (Fr.)    la  fire  shdngp-no-dzef 
Ferentino,  (It.)  fe-ren-fi'no 

Ferel,  (Fr.)  cape.  fd-re' 

Ferghana,  (Tartary,)  distr.     Jer-g'd'n'd 
1-Vn.i,  (Sp.)  fe'ri-'d 

Ferlach,  (Austr.)  fer'ldch 

Fernio,  (C.  It.)     Firmum.       fer'mo 
I'Ynim-elle,  (Sp.)     Ocel- 

lum  Durii. 
Fernandez,  (Mex.) 
Fernando,  San,  (Chile.) 
Fernando,  San,  de  Apurc 

( Venez. ) 
Fernando  de  Noronha, 

(Braz.)  isl. 
Fernando  Po,  (Gulf  of 

Guinea ;  port.  Fernao  c 

Po,)  isl. 

Fernando  Veloso,  (E.  Afr.)  r.  fer-ndn'do  ve-lo'so 
Fernan-Nunez,  (Sp.)  fer-ndn'ngon'yeth 

Fernao  do  Po, or  Fernando  Po,  Jer-noTqong  dogpo 
Ferney,  or  Ferne.x,  (Fr.)  fer-na' 

Fermtz,  (Styria  )  fer'nits 

Feronia.  (Sard  ) 


fer-mo-sel'ye 

fer-ndn'deth 

sdn  fer-ndn'do 

sdn  fer-ndn'do  de  d-pQQ-re 

fer-ndn'do  de  no-ron'y'd 


fer-ndn'do  po 


I-Vrrandina,  (Napl.) 
Ferrara,  (It.)    Farm 


M- 


fe-ro-ni'd 

fer^rdn-di'n-d 

fer-rd'r'd 

fer  rPi-r'd 

fer-ri-ere' 


Feneira,  (Port.)    Rarapia 

Ferneies,  (Fr  j 

Feiro,  (one  of  flic  Canary    ' 

Islands  :  sp.  Hierro  ;  fr.  S  fer'ro 

lie  de  Fer)  ) 

Ferrol      See  El  Ferrol.  fer-rol' 

Ferte,  In,  Milon,  (Fr.)  Id  fer-te'  m'i-long' 

Fcrte,  la,  sous  Jouarre,  (Fr. )  id  fer-te'  sqq  gc-Q-'dr' 
Ferte,  la,  sur  Aube,  (Fr.)         Id  fer-te'  siir  bbe 
Fertft  'lava.     See  Neusiedel.  fer-teu  td-vd 
Feiichtwangen,  (Bav.)  foicht.'vdn"gen 

Feuillee,  la,  (Fr  )  la  feu-i-ye'  (feul-ye') 

Feurs,  (Fr.)    Forum  Segu-  )    j-~ 

sianorum.  j  J 

Fianona,  (III.)  fi-'d-no'n'd 

Fibia,  (Switz.)  peak.  fi'b'i-'d 

Ficcarolo,  (N.  It.)  fik-kd-r5'lo 

Ficlitelbcrg,  (Sax.)  fich'td-berg' 

Fii'htel-Gcbirge,  (Bav.)  int.     fich1  til  ge-bir1  ge 
Fitlalgo,  (Russ.  Amcr.)  harb.  fi-ddl'go 


Fiesule,  (Tusc.)    Fcsulm. 


de,  (Tus 
ac,  (Fr.) 


fi-e'so-le 
fi-gdk' 

f'il-y'i'ne 
fi-gP'i-r'd 
fi-gd9i-ra  d'd  fos 
f'i-ga'i-ra  dQQ  mong-de- 


Figline,  (Napl.) 
Figueira,  (Port) 
Figueira  da  Foz,  (Port.) 
Figueira  do  Mondego, 

(Port.) 

Figueiro  dos  Vinhos,  (Port.)  f't-ga'i-rQQ  dQQS  v'in'yoqs 
Figueiro  da  Granja,  (Port.)  fi-gd '  i-roo  d'd  grdng'gd 
Figueras,  (Sp.)  f'i-ge'r'ds 

FiladelfiaL(Napl.)  fi-ld-del'fi-a 

ipoi.Wulen.)  fi-le'ne 


Filcln 

Filep  Szallis,  (H.) 

Filipinas,  Nuevas.     See 

Caroline  Islands. 
Filippo  d'Argiro,  San, 

(Sic.)     Agynum. 
Fillc-Fjeld,  (Norw.)  mt, 
Fils,  (\Vuft.)r. 
Fimes.     See  Fismes. 
Final.-,  (N.  It.) 
Finana,  (Sp.) 
Findbe,  (Norw.)  is?. 
I'lin-iiie,  of  Fimsterre, 

(Fr.)  dep.  j  .,™™™. 

!-;;;;:;;;;fen)|(Norw.)^.  ^.uiMki 

Filine,  (Pr.)  mt.  chain.  fin've 

Finster-Aarhorii, (Switz.)  mt.  fin' stir  dhr'horn 


filep  sdlil-ldlish 
ngg-e'vds  fi-l'i-p'i'n'ds 
sdn  fi-l'ip'po  ddrd-g'i'r 

fil'le  fyeV 

fils 

f  ime 

f'i-nd'le 

fin-ud'nd 

fin'ddu 


Fate,  fdr,  fall, whqt,  bat. — Mate,  prey,  help,  thlre,  h'dr.  —  Pine,  mar'ine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVote,  dSve, move,  wglf,  bggk,  lard.  —Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou, house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Finstorberg,  (Germ.)  mt.  fin' stir-berg 

Fiiistenniinz,  (Tyrol,)  pass,    fin'stir-munts' 

Fiusterloch,  (  WUrt.)  awe.       fin1  stir-loch.' 

Nora,  (Tusc.)  mt.  fi-o'rd 

Fiufeiizo,  San,  (Core.)  sdn  fi-d-rnnl'sa 

Fiiu'eiizuola,  (N.  It.)  Fidcntia.  fi-o-rnid-squ-o'lU 

Firenze,  (Tusc. ;  e.  Flor-     ' 
dice.)     Florentia. 

Firming,  (Fr.) 

Fischamend,  (Austr. ;  for- 
merly Fischamunde.) 

Fischbach,  (Sil.) 

Fischhausen,  (Pr.) 

Fismes,  or  Fimes,  (Fr.) 
Fines  Remorum. 

Fitalia,  (Sic.)  distr. 

Fitero,  (Sp.) 

Fiumara  di  Muro,  (Napl.) 

Fiume,  (Austr. ;  Croat. 
Rika  ;  g.  St.  Veit  am 

.  Flaun.5 

Fiume  di  Nisi,  (Sic.) 

Fiume-Freddo,  (Napl.) 

Fiumiccllo,  (N.  It.) 

Fiumicino,  (C.  It.) 

Fivizzano,  (Tusc.) 

Fladstrand.     See  Frede- 
ricks havn. 

Flagstadce,  (Norw.)  isl 

Flanders,  (Belg.  ;  g.  Flan 
dern  ;  fr.  Flandre,)  pr. 

Flatow,  (W.  Pr.jpot  Zlo 


fi-rend'se 

fir-mdngi 

fi'shd-mindt 

fi'shti-nitiii'de 

fish1  bach 

fish'hou'ien 

f'ime 

fi-id'li-d 

fi-te'ro 

fi-qq-md'rd  di  moo'i 

fCq*q'me 


FUviguv,  (Fr.) 
Flavy  le  Mattel,  (Fr.) 
Fleciie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Flekkefjord,  (Norw.) 
Flensburg,  (Denm.) 


fi-qq'me  di  n'i's'i 

fi-qq'me  f red' do 

fCqq-mi-chel'lo 

fi-on-M'i-chi'no 

fi-oit-sd'no 

fldd'strdnd 

flag'stdd-dii' 

fiaii'dcrs,  fldn'dirn, 

fldngdr 

ftd'to 
fld-vin-yi' 
fia-iii'  Id  mdr-teV 
Id  fleshe 
flik'ke-fyore' 
fins' bqqrg 


Flcssingue.     See  Flushing,      fles-siing-g' 
Fleurance,  (Fr.)  fl'dU-rdngs' 


Flcurior,  (Switz.) 
Flourus,  Floury,  (Belg.) 

I'l -\  Mil  Auilclle,  (Fr.) 

Flines  lez  Each,  (Fr.) 
Flinsberg,  (Sil.) 
Flitsch,  or  Pless,  (111.) 
Flitsclier-Klause,  pass         j 

across  the  Julian  Alps.       ' 
Flobecq,  (Belg.) 
Flogny,  (Fr.) 
Florae,  (Fr.) 
Florence.     See  Firenze. 
Finn-,, i,  St.,  (It.  ;  cors.  San  , 

Fiorenzo.)  ! 

Floi-i-ni,  St.,  le  Vieil,  (Fr.) 
Florian,  St.,  (Austr.) 
..,    .  i  (suburb  of  La  • 

,   '"''"'"'-rvaletta,  Mal- 
Flonana,     ^  ta_.        '  J 

Florida 


jltfu-rangs' 
flisLrQ 

fldu-rtis',  fldu-ri' 

jldh-ri'  sir  dng-del' 

fine  le  rdlc 

flins'birg 

flitsh 

flit'shir  klou'ie 

flo-bek' 

flon-yi' 

flo-rdlc' 

fior'enee 

sang  flo-r'dng' 

sang  fio-rdng'  I'd  v'i-ely' 

imiht  jhj'ri-dhn, 


fior'ida  ;  sp.flo 
la  flo-ri'dd 
flo-ri'di-d 
Id  flute 
sang  flqqre 


(U.S.) 
Florida,  la,  (Sp.)  castle. 
Floridia,  (Sic.) 
Flotte,  la,  (Fr.) 
Flour,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Fli'icla-Iierg,  (Switz.)  mt 
Fliielen,  or  Fliihlen,  (Switz.)  flh-e'lin,  jlh'lin 
Flumendosa,  (Sard.)  r. 

Steplius. 
Flushing,  (Netli.  ;  d.  Vlis- 

singen  ;  fr.  Flossingue.) 
Fluvia,  (Sp.)  r. 


JIW-i 


-do'sd 


flush' ing 

flqq-Vi-il' 

./',",  i-ltninj' 


Foczany,  (VVallachia.) 
Fogaras,  (Trans.)  distr. 
F..-iia,  (Napl.) 
Fogiiano,  (Pont.  St.)  lake. 
Fogo,  (one  of  tlie  Cape 
Veid  Islands,  Nossa 
Sen  bora  da  Luz.) 
Fogstuen,  (Norw.) 
Fohr,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Foix,  (Fr.) 
Foix  Conite  de,  (Fr.)  old  din.  kong-te'  de  fb-cV 

Foiano,  (It.)  fdQ-d'no 

Foldenfjord,  (Norw.)  bay.        fol'din-fyore' 
Fdldvar,  (H.)  fduld-vdhr' 

Fuleinbray,  (Fr.)  fo-ldng-brd.' 

Folgoat,  le,  (Fr.)  Id  fol-go-d' 

Foligno,  (C.  It.)     Fulginium.  fo-lin'yo 

l'\>lkrsinue,  (Eng.)     Lapis  " 
Populi. 

Follonica,  (Tusc.) 

F>ior,  (Denm.)  isl. 

Fond  des  Negres,  (Hayti.) 

Fondi,  (Napl.)     Fundi. 

Fo.wpca,  (Sp.) 

Fontaine,  (Fr.) 

Fontainebleau,  (Fr.) 

Fontaine  Franchise,  (Fr.) 


to'gd-rdsh 

fot'ga 

ful-yd'no 

fa' go 

fag'slqq-in 

Mr 

fo-d' 


foke'ston 
fol-lo'ni-kd 
fdu'dilr 
fong  de  ndgr 
ton'di 
fon-se'ka 
fong-tane' 
fr,no   lune-blo' 
fong-tane'  frdng-sSie' 


i  onl 


me  l'Eveque,  (Belg.)     fong-tane'  le-vike' 


,  (Napl.) 


fan 


loi.tarabia,  (Sp. ;  sp.  Fu-  fta-W-r-a'W-a 

enterrabia.)  ) 

Fontenay  le  Comte,  (Fr.)  fongt-na'  le  kongt 

Fontenay  le  Peuple,  (Fr.)  jo,igt,-na'  Id  pdhpl' 

Fontenay  aux  Roses,  (Fr.)  fongt-na'  5  ruie 

Fontenoy,  (Belg.)  fdngl-no-a' 

It,  (Fr.)  rougt-oro' 

Fonlvirille,  (Fr.)  fong-vi-ely' 

Forbach,  (Bad.)  for'bdeh 

Forcall,  (Sp.)  fur-kdl' 

Forcalquier,  (Fr.)  for-kdl-UH' 

Forche  Caudine,  (Napl.)  j  fOr'ke  ka^q-di'ne  ;  fr. 

passes.  j       forsh  ku-d'ine'  . 

FraUyna.)'(H-iA-Frak1^'^» 
Fon-bi -nstein,  (H.)  castle.        for' chin-stlne 
Forchbeim,  (Bav.)  forch'hlme 

Forenza,  (Napl.)     Torentum.  fo-rend'sd 
Forez,  le,  (Fr.)  old  div.  Id  fo-rc' 

Forges  les  Eaux,  (Fr.)  forge  le-1-5 

Foria,  (Isl.  Iscbia.)  fo-ri'd 

Forli,  (C.  It.)     Forum  Lioii.  for-li' 

F~te^irr  |  r^^ffu 

Formia,  (Pont.  St.)  for'mi-d 

Formiche,  le,  di  Grosseto,   )    ,     .  ,,    rfr.r^mVhn 

or{  Formicole,  (Mediter.)  j    U-  {^^U 

Formigny,  (Fr.)  fdr-m-in-yi' 

l'\iruai-7.a,  (H.)  for-ndl'sd 

Fornella,  (Minorca.)  fOr-nel'ya 

Forno  di  Rivara,  (Pied.)  for'no  di  fi-vd'rd 

Fornovo,  (N.  It.)    Forum    )    ».      ., 

Novum.  \  Jur-nu  v0 

Fortaleza,  or  Villa  do  Tor-       -.    .-.,,., 

te,  or  Ceara,  (Braz.)         j  M-td-le'sd 
Fortanete,  (Sp.)  for-td-ne'te 

Fortaventura.     See  Fuer-    )    -_    ...  „„    ,    ,  .. 

taventura.  j  M-td-ven-toQ'rd 

Fort  Desaix,  (Martinique.)      fore  dd-za' 
Fort  Francais,  (Gold  Coast.)  fore  frdng-scV 
Fort  Gamier,  (Martinique.)     fore  gdr-n'i-e' 
Fort  Louis,  (Fr.)  forelqpi' 

Fortore,  (Napl.)  r.  for-to're 

Fort  Pierre  Chatel,  (Fr.)         fore  pi-ere'  shd-tel' 
Fort  Royal,  (Martinique  )       fore  ro-d-y'dl' 
Forluna,  (Sp.)  for-tQg'n'd 

F°canuf  NaViCelli'  (TUSC°  i  f°s'sd  *  ***#* 

Fossano,  (Sard.)  fos-sd'no 

Fossnnibrone,  (Pont.  St.)  fos-som-bro'ne 

Fossum,  (Norw.)  fqs'sum 

Fotbcringay,  (Eng.)  foth'eringay 

Fougeres,  (Fr.)  fqo-gdre' 

Fougerolles,  (Fr.)  foqgc-role 

Fourche,  la.     See  La  Furca.  Id  fqorsh 

Fourches,  les,  (Fr.)  mt  le  fogrsh 

Fousseret,  le,  (Fr.)  Id  fooss^re' 

Foveaux,  (New  Zealand,)  )  ~    ., 

strait.  )  J 

Foz,  (Port.)  fos 

Frades,  (Sp.)  frd'des 

Fraga,  (Sp  )     Oallica  Flavin,  frd'g'd 

FraUnc'iallva.  Sr  Fnrcbtenau.  t'riil.  ncii-dl-y'd 

Frain,  (Mor.)  frine  _ 

Frais  Puits,  (Fr.)  spring.  frd  p'u-'i' 

Frameries,  (Belg.)  frdmc-ri' 

Frammersbacli,  (Bav.)  frdm' mirs-i'deW 

Fran<jaise,  la,  (Fr.)  Id  frdng-saie' 

Francavilla,  (Napl.)  frdn'kd-vil'Vd 

France^ 

Franceses,  Porto  dos,  (Braz.)  pdr'toq  dqos  frdng-se' ses 

Franchc  Conite,  or  Haute- )    r  ■■       ,,, 

Bourgogne,(Fr.)oHpr.    j   f^'S^'^g-te 
Francisco,  San,  (Calif.)  sp.  sdn  frdn-tliis'ko 

Francaforte,  (Sic.)  frdn-kd-for'te  „ 

Francois,  St.,  (Guadeloupe.)    sang  frdntr-sd-'d' 
Francoli,  (Sp.)r.  frdn-ko-li' 

Franconia,  (Germ.  ;  g.       f 

Franken,  or  Franken-      >  fran-ko'ne-a 

land,)  old  div.  J 

Franeker,  (Neth.)  frd'ne-ker 

Franken.     See  Franconia.       frdn"kin 
Frankcnau,  (Bav.)  frdn"kin-ou' 

Frankenberg,  (Sax.)  f ran" kin-berg' 

Frankonhausen,  (Germ.)         frdn"kin-hou'ien 
Frankenland.  Sec  Franconia.  frdn"kin-ldndt' 
Frankenstein,  (Sil.)  frdn"kin-stlne' 

Frankenthal,  (Bav.)  frdn"kin-tdlc' 

Fr»/ml"Wald'  (BaV°  C'Min  |  f^'^n-Vdldt' 
Frankfurt  j  an  der0der,(Pr.)  frdnk'fqort  dn  dir  O'dir 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  (Germ.)  frdnk'fqqrt  dm  viinc 
F™;Xui:(BohOFrai"       I  f-^'sins-brqqn'i.bddt') 
Franzensvestc,  (Austr.)  frdnt'sins-fis'te 

Frascati,  (C.  It.)  frds-kd'li 


Frascolari,  (Sic.)  r.  frds-ko-ld! ft 

Frasainetto,  (Pied.)  fras-sinefU, 

Fratta,  (It.)  frdt'td 

Fran,  (Su  it/..)  mt.  chain.  frou 

'  'l"!"'jj\'aunnnnis.  \  fru"'hrc<in'n^ 

Frauenburg,  (Pr.)  fn.u'in-bqyg' 

Frauenleld,  (rwitz.)  frou1  cnfhW 

Fraiienstem,  (Sax.)  frou' in-stlne' 

Fredensborg,  (Denm.)  fre'dins-borg' 

Fredericia,  (Uenm.)  fre-dr-rtl'shd 

Fredericksvark,  (Denm.)  frc'de-rilis-vdrk' 
Frederic  ksbamn,  or  Hami-  ' 

na,  (Finl.) 

Frederikberg,  (Denm.)  Jre'tlr-ril:  berg' 

Frcderiksborg,    Sweden.)  fre'de-rjh    burg' 
Frederikshald,  or  Frede- 

riksball,  (Norw.) 
Frederiksbavn.    See  Flad- 


fre'de-riks-hdmn' 


frd' de^riks-hal 


fri'slddt 


fre-na'  Id  vi-kongt' 


fre'  de-riks-houn' 

Prederikstad,  (Norw.)  fri'de-riks-stdd' 

Frederiksvaem,  (Norw.)  fre'de-riks-vdrn' 

Fregenal  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.)  fre-i'hr-nal'  de  Id  s'i-cr'r'd 

Freiberg,  (Sax.)  frl'berg 

Freiburg.      See  Fribourg.  frl'bqqrg 

Freienwalde,  (Pr.)  frl'in-vdl'de 

Freising,  (Bav.)  frl'iing 
FrciMadt,  or  Freystadt, 

(Germ.) 

Frejus,  (Fr.)     Forum  JuKi.  fre-giis' 
Frcsiia}',  or  Frenay  le  Vi 

conite,  (Fr.) 

Fresnaye,  la,  (Fr.)  ldfrd-na' 

Fresncs,  w  Frenes,  (Fr.)  frene 

Fresnillo,  (Mex.)  fres-nil'yo 

Fre^not  le  Grand,  (Fr.)  frc-nu'  Id  grdng 

Freteval,(Fr.)  frete-vdl' 

Fivnilcnst.Mlt,  (Wurt.)  froi  din-sfddt' 

Frcuilenllial,  (Austr.)  fro i' din-tale' 

Freyberg,  (Mor.)  frl'berg 
Freystadtel,  (H.  ;  A.Galgocz,)  frl'sta-til 

Frey^d)au'0rFl:ieWillde'  j  frl'vdl'dou 

Fnas,(Sp.)  fri'ds 

Friaul.     See  Friuli.  fri-oul' 

Fribourg,  or  Freiburg,  )     -  ...  , , 

(Switz.)  cant,  and  dt  \  f^W* 

Frickthal,  (Switz.)  frik'tdle 

Friedberg,  (Austr.)  fridt'birg 

Friedeck,  (Austr.)  fri'dik 

Friedland,(Pr.)  fridl'ldndt 

FtJn:twutro''Budi^'^^^ 

I'nr  land,  or  Vriesland,  ' 

(Neth.)  pr. 

Friesland,  Ost,  (Han.)  ost  fris'ldndt 
Friewalde.    Scr  l-'iv)  waldau.  fri'vdl-de 

Frigcnto,  (Napl.)  frid-gen'to 

Frigido,  (It.)  r.  frid'gi-do 

Frio,  (Braz.)  cape.  fr'i'qq 

Friscbe  Had",  (Pr.)  lagoon.  fri'slie  hdf 

Frisclie  Ncbrung,  (Pr.)  fri'slie  mh'rqqng 

Fritzlar,  (Germ.)  frits'ldr 

Fritzoe,  (Norw.)  frits'da 

Friuli,  (N.  It. ;  g.  Friaul,)  j    ,    ,      ... 

oldprov.  J  J"00-'1 

Frohsdorf,  (Austr.)  froh-Jdorf 

Frohse,  (Pr.)  frOh'ze 

Fromista,  (Sp.)  frd-mis'm 

Fronleithcn,  (Styria.)  frun'li-ten 


7,1,;. '( 


Fronsac,  (Fr.) 


frong-sdlc' 
frun^-ta't-r'd 
Id  fron-te'rd  re  td-bdi'ko 


(Mex.) 
Frontignac,  (Fr.)  frong-fin-ydk' 

Frosinone,  or  Frusinone,     ' 

(It.)     Frusino. 
Froyen,  or  Frojen,  (Norw.) 

isl. 

Fruges,  (Fr.)  frdge 

Frusinone.     See  Frosinone.    /rPo-sY-n3't 
Frutigen,  (Switz.)  frqq'ti-gin 

Fuca,  or  J  nail  de  Fuca, 


Fucino,  or  Cclano,  Lago,     . 

(Napl.)     Lacus  Fuanus.  \    ld' S°  f^*" 


rd!-l„. 


1  de  fqq-e'go 


Fuego,  Volcano  de,  (Gua- 
temala.) 

Fuencalicnte,  (Sp.)  fqq-en-kd-Ti-en'te 

Fuente  do  Higuera,  (Sp.)  fqq-ni'tr  de  i-ge'rd 

Fuente  de  Leon,  (Sp.)  fqq-rn'te  de  Ir-on1 

Fuente  Ovejuna,  (Sp.)  fqq-rn'te  o-re-rhqq'nd 

Fuente  Kabia,  or  Fnenter-  j  foq-rn'te  rd-bi'd 

rabia.     Set-  Fontarabia.     )  fqq-en' ter-ra-b'i' 'd 

Fuentes  do  Don  Bermuda,)  fqq-rn'tesdrdOn  lier-moo'- 

(Sp.)  j       dd 

Fuentes  de  Onore,  (Sp.)  fqq-en'tes  de  o-no're 

Fucrte  Roxas,  (S.  A.)  fqq-er'te  rO'chds 

Fuerto  San  Fclibe  de  Ben-  )  fqq-er'te  sdn  fe-Wbs  d£ 
guela,  (coast  of  Congo.)    \        ben-ge'ld 


vhe  ;  ii  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eH  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re,  —  f,  between  v  and  /. 
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Fuerte  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  ■ 
Fuerte  San  Miguel,  (3.  A.) 
Fuerteventura,  or  Forte-     ■ 

ventura,  (one  of  the  Oa-  j 

naries.)  > 

Fuhnen.     See  Fyen. 
Fulda,  (Germ.) 
Fulek,  (H.) 
Fulep  Szallas,  (H.) 
Fulneck,  or  Fulnik,  (Now.) 
Fumay,  (Ft.) 
Funicza,  (H.) 
Funclial,  (Madeira.) 
Funfkirchen,  (H. ;  A.  Pecs,  ) 

or  Pets.) 
Furca,  la,  (Switz.  )  fr.  La 

Fourche,)  m,  ) 

Fiired,  (H.) 
Fared,  Tisza,  (H.) 
Furlo,  (C.  It.)  pass.     Petra  j 

Intercisa.  ) 

Fumes,  or  Veurne, 
Fiirsteiiau,  (Switz.) 
Furstenfeld,  (Austr.) 
Ffirstenwalde,  (Pr.) 
Furth,  (Bav.) 
Fusaro,  (Napl.)  lake. 
Fusignano,  (N.  It.) 
Fihsiii,  (Bav.) 
Futak,  (H.) 
Fuur,  or  Fuurland,  ) 

(Denm.)  isl.  ] 

Fuzes-gyarmath,  (H.) 
Fyen,  Fulinen,  (Denm.)      ) 

isl.    Fionia.  \ 

Fyens-hoved,  (Denm.)  cape. 
Fuzes,  Gyepvi  or  Kho,  (H.) 


fqo-er'te  sail  ckQQ-u.ii'  de 

qql-yo'd 
fqq-er'te  sdn  mi-gel' 

foq-er'te  ven-tqq'rd 

fWnbi 
fqqVdd 

fWlek 

fqq-lep  sdlil-lalish 

fqql'nik  (nik) 


■Ig.) 


funf'kir' chert 

Vd  fQQr'kit 

fu-red 

fis'sd  fit-red 

fqqr'lo 

furn 

fur'ste-nou 

fiir'sten-feldt' 

fiir'sten-odl'de 

fart 

fqq-sd'ro 

fqq-s'in-ya'no 

fus'sen 

fQQ-tak 

fqqr,fqqr'ldnd 

fii-zcik-dijdr-mUt 

fiHh, 

fh'ens-ho'ved 
dye-pto  (led)  f&-zesh 


G. 


Gabarret,  (Ft.) 

Gabdau,  (Boh. ;  b.  Jablona.) 

Gabia,  (Braz.)  mt. 

Gablonz,  ( Boh. ;  6.  Gablunka.) 

Gaboon,  (Guinea,)  bay. 

Gabris,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Gacs,  (H.) 

Gacska,  (Croatia,)  r. 

Gadebusch,  (N.  Germ.) 

Dei  Lucas. 
Gador,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Gaeta,  (It.)     Caieta. 
Gaibach,  (Bav.)    . 
Gail,  (111.  ;  slav.  Silla,)  r. 
Gagayan,  (Philippines.) 
Gaillac,  (Fr.) 
Gais,  (Switz.) 
Gaisberg,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Galacz,  ( Moldavia.) 
Galantha,  (H.) 
Galapagos,  los,  (S.  Sea,) 

isls. 
Galata,  (Constantinople,) 

Galati,  (Sic.) 
Galera,  (Braz.)  r. 
Galgocz.     See  Freystadtel. 
Galicia,  (Sp.)  old  prov.  ) 

Oallxcia.  J 

Galicia,  (Austr. ;  g.  Galizi-  ) 

en;  A.  Halicz,)  kingdom.  \ 
Galita,  (Mediter.)  isl.    Ca- 

lathe.  ) 

Galitsch,  (R.) 
Gall,  St.     See  St.  Gallen. 
Gallacallay,  (Chile,)  r. 
Gallarate,  (Lomb.) 
Galle,  Point  de,  (Ceylon.) 
Gallego,  (Sp.)  r. 
Galliano,  (N.  It.) 
Galiinas,  (N.  Gran.)  cape. 
Gallipoli,  (Napl.)     Cullipolis. 
Galmier,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Galmis.     See  Cliarmey. 
Galofaro,  or  Capo  di  Faro,  ^ 

(Messina,)  whirlpool.         > 

Charybdis.  ) 

G.-rniarge,  (Fr.) 
Gambia,  (At)  r. 
Gaiula  Karleby,  (Finl.) 
Gaud.     Sec  Ghent. 
Gandia,  (Sp.) 
Gangalandi.     See  Castra. 
Ganges,  (Fr.) 


gd-bdr-r$ 

gd'bi-d 

gd'blonts,  yd-blqqn'k'd 

gd-bqem! 

Sahb[-h 

gdhtsh'kd 

gd'de-bqqsh 

gd'dor 

gd-e'td 

gi'bdch 

gile 

gd-gd-ydn' 

gd-i-ydk',  g'dl-yUk' 

gis'berg 
gd'ldts/i 
ga-ldn'Vd 
tus  gd-id'pd-gos ;  e.  gal- 

lapa'gos 
gd-ld-td' 
gd-ld'fi 

gdl-gohts' 

galish'ia;  sp.  gd-li'thi-d 

galish'ia,  gd-lit'si-in 

gd-li'td 

gd'litsh 

gi'd  idi-lidl-yWi 
gdl-ld-rd'tc 


Gannat,  (Fr.) 

Gap,  (Fr.)      Vapincum. 

Garachico,  (Tenerifte.) 


podng  de'  gdl 

gdl-ye'go 

gdl-li-d'no 

galli'nas  ;  sp.  gdl-yi'nds 

gdl-li'pO-ti 

siing  gal-mi-e' 

gdl' mis 

gd-lo'fd-ro 

gd-mdrgc' 
gdm'b'i-d 
giiin'ld  kilr'le-bH 

gdn-di'd 

gdn-gd-ldn'H 

gdnpg 

gdii-nd' 

g"P 

gd-rd-ch'i ko 


Garam.     Sec  Gran. 

Garam  Szolkis,  (H.;  g.       ) 

Ribmck.)  j 

Gard,  le,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Gard,  Pont  de,  (Fr.) 
Garda,  (N.  It) 
Gardafui,  (E.  Afr.)  prom. 
Gardon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Garessio,  (Sard.) 
GarfaL'uana,  (N.  It.)  dislr. 
Garaauo,  (Napl.)  penins.      \ 

Oarganus.  \ 

Gaiaizhano,  (Napl.)  r.    Liris. 
Garlasco,  (Pied.) 
Garka.     Sec  Gorchen. 
Garonne,  la,  (Fr.)  r.     Oa-  ) 

Garonne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Garrigue,  (Ft.)  mt. 
Ganoliillas,  (Sp.) 
Gartempe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Garz,  (Pr.) 

Garzirola,  (Switz.)  mt 
Ga~r,,L>ne,  or  Gascony,  ) 

(Fr.)  old  prov.  j 

Ga-ipi-,  (  Lower  Can.)  distr. 
Ga-tein,  or  Wildbad-Gas-    j 

tein,  (Austr.)  j 

Gastuni,  (Gr.) 
Gata,  (Sp.) 
Gatarita,  (S.  A.)  lake. 
Gatinois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Gaisihiua,  (R.) 
Gatteville,  (Fr.)  mts. 
Gaudens,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Gausscui,  (Fr.) 
Gavari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Gavarnie,  (Fr.) 
Gave  d'Aspe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Gave  de  Pau,  (Fr.)  r. 
Gavi,  (Sard.) 
Gavia,  (Sard.) 
Gaviu.i,  (Port.) 
Geant,  Col  du,  (Pennine     ) 

Alps.)  j 

GHaee,  (Posen.) 
Geertruidonbcrg,  (Neth.) 
Geertsbergen,  or  Gramont,  ) 

(Belg.)  j 

Gefle,  (Sw.) 
Gefleborg,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Geib,(H.;  A.  Hibbe  or  Hyby.) 
Geiersberg,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Geisenlieiui,  (W.  Germ.) 
Geaser,  (Iceland,)  spring. 
Gcldrrlaiid,  Guelderland,    j 

Geldern,  (Neth.)  pr.  j 

Geldem,  (Pr.  ;  fr.  Guelders.) 
Gelcnau,  or  Gelnau,  (Sax.) 
Gel  nor/.,  or  Freistadtel, 
Gellheim,  (Germ.) 
Gelnhausen,  (C.  Germ.) 
Gemappe,  (Belg.) 
Gembloux,  (Belg.) 
Geinme,  Ste,  le  Robert,  (Fr.) 
Gemini,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Gemona,  (Lomb.) 
Gemund,  or  Gmund,  ) 

(Germ.) 
Gemiinden,  or  Gmunden, 

(Germ.) 
Genargentu,  (Sard.)  mt. 

Gcnaro,  or  Gennaro, 

Monte,  (It.) 
Gendringen,  (Neth.) 
Genemuyden,  (Neth.) 
Genes.     See  Genoa. 
Geneva,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Ge- 
neve ;  g.  Genf ;  it.  Gi- 

nevra.) 
Geneve.     Sec  Geneva. 
Geneve,  Lac  de.    See  Gen- 

fer  See. 
Genevese,  or  Genevois, 

(Sard.)  prov. 
Genevieve,  Ste,  (Fr.) 
Genevois.     See  Genevese. 
Genevre,  (Cotlian  Alps,)  m 
Gonf.     See  Geneva. 
Genfer  See,  (Switz. ;  Lac 

Lenian,  Lac  de  Geneve, 

Bodcn  See.) 
Gengenbach,  (Bad.) 
Geniez,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Genii,  or  Xenil,  (Sp.)  r. 
Genis,  St.,  (Sav.) 
Genis,  St.,  Laval,  (Fr.) 
Genlis,  (Fr.) 
Gennaro.     See  Genarn. 
Genoa,  (It.  ;  it.  Genova  ; 

fr.  Genes  ;  g.  Genua.) 


gd'rdm. 

gd'rdm  sdill'leus 
la  gdhr 
pong  de  gdhr 

gdr-ddfqq'i 

gdr-dbng' 

gd-re.s'si-o 

gdr-fdn-yd'nd 

gdr-gd'no 

gd-ril-yd'no 

gdr-lds'ko 

gdr'kd 

la  gd-rone' 

ote  gd-rone' 

gar-rig' 

gdr-ro-bil'yds 

gdr-tdngp 

gdrts 

gdrd-si-ro'Vd 

gdi-kony' 

gas'cony 

gds-pe' 

gds'tine 

gds-tqq'n'i 

gd'td 

gd-td-ri-m,' 

ga-fi-no-d' 

gdt'shi-nd 

gdt-vile' 

sang  go-ddng' 

gd-vd'ri 
gd-vdr-ni' 
gave  ddsp 
gave  de  pi} 
gd'vi 

gd-v'i-d'  qqng 

kul  da  ge-dng' 

gem-b'it'se 

gSre-troi'den-berg 

gerts'bir-gen 

ySf'le 

yif'le-borg 

gib       ~       -      . 

gi'ers-berg' 

gi'zen-hime1 

gi'iir 

gel' der-ldndt' ,  gil'dir- 

Idndt',  gil'dirn 
gel'dern 

ge'le-nou,  gil'nou 
gel-golds', 

geln'hou'iin 
ge^mdp 
gang-blqq' 
sdngt,  gem  le  ro-bere' 
dgrm'm-i 
dge-mo'nd 
gi-mdnd' 
ge-miin'den 
dge-n  drd-gen-tqq1 
(gen'tqq) 

mSn'te  dge(dgen)-nd-ro 
in'ipe, 


gen'dri 

ge-ne-moi'din 

gSne 


ge-nSve' 

Idle  de  ge-ntve' 

dge-ne-ve'se 

sdngt  ge-ne-vi-ive' 

gSnc-vD-d' 

dge-ne'ore,  (ge'-neor1) 

genf 


gen"  gen-bach1 

sing  gc-ni' 

sdniT  gc-ni'  ld-v'dl' 

smg-Cii 

dgen-na'ro 

gc.n'oa 

dge'no-vd 


Genoix,  St.,  (Belg.) 


Geoire,  St.,  (Fr.) 

George,  St.,  de  Montaigu,    ) 

(Fr.)        '  j 

George,  St.,  d'Oleron,  (Fr.) 
Georgen,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Georgia.     See  Tshildir.        ) 

(Turk.)  prov.  j 

Georgiewsk,  (R.)  gov. 
Gem,  (C.  Germ.) 
Gerace,  (Napl.)     Locri. 
Gerand-du-Puy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Gerardmer,  or  Gerome,  (Fr.) 
Gerbier-des-Joncs,  (Ce-        ) 

vennes,  Fr.)  mt.  \ 

Gerez.Serra  de,  (Port.)  mt. 

Gergal,  (Sp.) 
GciL'rnti.     See  Girgenti. 
Gergesmarkt.     See  Sepsi      ) 

Szent  GySrgy.  j 

Germain,  St.,  (Fr.)  forest.  ! 
Germain,  St.,  de  la  Cou-     ) 

dre,  (Fr.) 
Germain,  St.,  en  Mon-         ) 

tagne,  (Fr.)  i 

CJiTiuain,  St.,  snr  Ay,  (Fr.) 
Germain,  St.,  en  Lave,  (Fr.) 
German  Ocean.  Sre  Nnrdsee. 
Germany,  (Deutscliland  ;     ) 

fr.  Allemagne.)     Qcr-     > 

mania.  ) 

Germersheim,  (Bav.)     Vi-  ) 

cos  Jalins.  \ 

Gernsbach,  (W.  Germ.) 
Gernsheim,  (Germ.) 
Gerolzhofen,  (Bav.) 
Gerome.     See  Gerardmer. 
Gerena,  (Sp.)     Oerunda. 
Gcrri,  (Sp.)     rfcerris. 
Gers,  le,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Gcrsau,  (Switz.) 
Gertruidenberg,  (Neth.) 
Gervais,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Gesericbsee,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Gesira,  (Turkey,)  pr. 
Gespannschaft.     Sec  Borsod, 
Ges-cnav.      See  Saanen. 
Gesuaklo,  (Napl.) 
Getafe,  (Sp.) 
Gevaielan,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Gex,  (Fr.) 

Geu  i.iowize.     See  Jaispie. 
Gheel,  (Belg.) 
Gheluwe,  (Belg.) 
Ghemme,  (Pied.) 
Ghent,  (Belg.;  fr.  Gand.) 
Ghislain,  St.,  (Belg.) 
Giacomo,  San,  (Napl.) 
Giaconm,  San,  di  Lusiana.  ) 

(N.  It.)  j 

Giauieulo,  (Rome,)  MIL 
Gianuli,  (,'1'iisr.  Sea,)  isl. 
Giarratana,  (Sic.)     Cerata-  ) 


sang  g'e-nO-d' 

gdng-ti-i-yi'  {til-yi') 

ge'nqq-a 

sang  go-dre' 

sang  gorge  dd  mong-ta- 

sdng  gorge  dole-rang' 
idnkt  ge-or'gin 
gcor'gia 

ge-or'  gyevsk 

ge'rd 

dge-ra'che 

sdng'ge-rdng'dH-pd't 

ge-rdr-mere' 

ger-b'i-e' de-gong 

ser'rd  de  ge-res' 

cher-gdl' 

dgerd-gen't'i 

ger'ges-mdrkt' 

germane' ;  fr.  sang  ger- 

sdng  ger-mdng  de  Id 

sang  ger-mdng  dug 

mong-tdny' 
sang  ger-mdng  sur  d 
sang  ger-mdng  dng  la 

gcr'many 

ger'mers-hime' 

gerns'bdeh 

girns'hime 

gr'mlts-ho-fen 

ge-ro^me' 

che-ro'nd 

cher'ri 

le  gere 

ger'zou 

ger-troi'  den-berg 

sang  ger-va' 

ge'ie-rich-ie 

dshe-si'rd 

ge-spdn'shdft 

gess-na' 

dge-sqq-dl'do 

che-ld'fe 

ge-vo-ddng' 

gess 

ye-v'i'shu-v'it-se 

gele 

ge-lti've 

gtm'me 

sang  gi-ldng' 
sun  dga'ko-mo 
sdn  dga'ko-mo  di  loq-s'i- 


Giarretta,  oi-  Simeto,  (Sic.)  j 

r.     Simathus.  ] 

Giaveno,  (Pied.) 
Gibraleon,  (Sp.) 
Gibraltar,  (Sp. ;  ar.  Sche-   j 

bel  al  Tarik.)     Calpe.      j 
Gibraltar,  (sp.  Fstreeho  de 

Gibraltar,)  strait.  \ 

Gibraltar,  San  Antonio  de,  I 

(Venez.)  j 

Gicjn.     See  Gitschin. 
Gidea,  (Sw.)  r. 
Giebichenstein,  (Pr.) 
Gien,  (Fr.) 
Giessen,  (Germ.) 
Gigantinu,  (Sard.)  mt. 
Gigelli.     Sec  J  ijeli. 
Gigitonhanha,  (Braz.)  r. 
Giglio,  (Mediter.)  isl.  Igil-) 

Gignac,  (Fr.) 
Gumela,  (Sp.)  r. 
Gi.jon,(Sp.) 
Gila,  (Calilotn.)  r. 
Gilbna,  (I'alesline,)  mts. 
Gildas,  St.,  de  Ruis,  (Ft.) 
Gildone,  (Napl.) 
Gille^les-liouchcries,  St..    ) 

(Fr.) 
Gilly,  (Belg.) 
Gilolo,  (Moluc.)  isls. 
Gi'iiena,  or  Xiinena,  (Sp.) 
Gimont,  (Fr.) 


dgd-ni'ko-lo 

dgd-nqq'ti 

dgdr-rd-td'nd 

dgdr'ret'td 

dgd-ve'no 

chi-brd-lc-Sn' 


gib-ral'tar 

sdn  dn-to'n'i-S  de  chi-brdl- 

tdr' 
yit'sh'ine 

gi'lii-chen-stine 

gfdng' 

<8lA.        *  -, 

ii'-/eUi' 

gi-gi-ton-ydn'yU 

gin-ydlc' 

clii-ge'ld 

clii-chon' 

clii'Vd 

gil-bo-d' 

sang  gil-dds  de  rh-'i' 

dgil-do'ne 

sang  gil-le-bqqsh-ri' 

gf^iii\gil-yt' 

dgi-lo'lo 

chi-me'nd 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  he'r Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  — NSte,  dSve,  mxj  oe,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  i 

_        .  .  _ 


i  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Gioja,  (Napl.) 

Giojosa,  (Na 

Giorgio,  Ban 

Cinruico,  (Swi'lz.  ;  g.  Irnis.) 

Giovanni,  San,  (It.) 

Giovanni,  San,  in  Croce, 

(Lomb.) 
Giovanni,  San,  in  Fiore, 

(Napl.) 
Giovanni,  San,  in  Val 

d'Ariio,  (Tusc.) 
Giovenazzo,  (Napl.)     Jfa- 

tiolum. 
Girgcnti,  or  Gergenti,(Sic.) 

Sgrigintum. 
Girgo,  (Eg.) 
Girona,  (N.  Gran.) 
Gironde,  (Fr.)  dep. 
CHors,  (Fr.) 
Gistehnic,  (Boh.) 
Gitschin,  (li.)li.  ;  b.  Gidjn.) 
Giugliano,  (Napl.) 
Gmuiietta,  Santa,  (Pied.) 
Giuglio,  San,  (It.)  isl. 
Giurgewo,  (Turkey.) 
Giuslino,  San,  (C.  It.) 
Givet,(Fr.) 
Givors,  (Fr.) 
Givry,  (Fr.) 
Gizeh,  (Eg.) 
(ilailuacli,  (Pr.) 
Gladova,  (Scrvia.) 
Glagowatz,  (H.) 
Glaris.     See  Glarua, 
Glarniscli,  (Switz.)  m. 
Glarus,  (Switz.  ;  it.  Gla-     I 

Clats',  (Pr.  Sil.  ;  s7.  Kladsko.) 
Glatzer-gohirge,  (branch      ) 

Sudotie  nits.)  J 

Glcichenberg,  (Austr.) 
Glina,  (Croatia.) 
Gliekuer,  Gross,  (Noric       j 

Alps,  Austr.)  J 

Glo^au,  Cross,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Slommen,  (Norw.)  r. 
Glons,  (Bclg.) 
Gloppen,  (Norw.) 
Gloucester,  (Engl.)    Clcvum. 
Glowaczow,  (Pol.) 
Gluchow,  (11.) 
Glucksburg,  (Denm.) 
Gliickstadt,  (Denm.) 
Ghirns,  (ii-Gliirontz,  (Tyrol.) 
Gluschkowa,  (R.) 
Guiiind,  or  Gcmiind, 
Giin'liidcii,  or  Gemunden, 
Gnmndeii  See.     See  Traun. 
Gnadeiithal,  (S.  Air.)  Mo-   I 

Gnesen,  or  Gniezno,(Pr.  Pol.) 
Goar,  St.,  (Pr.) 
Guatemala.     Sec  Guatemala. 
Gobain,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Goave,  (Uayti.) 
Godeno.     See  Grigna  Set-    ) 
tentrional.  } 

Goilinanrlicsier,  (Eng.) 
God  111',,  (II.) 
Godiliaar,  (Greenl.)  mis-      ) 

Goedereede,  (Neth.) 

Goenong  Goenlcr,(.lava,)  vol. 

Goes,  or  Ter-goes,  (Neth.) 

Goisorn,  (Austr.) 

Golancz,  (Posen.) 

Goldau,  (Switz.) 

Goldberg,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Golcga,  (Port.) 

Golfc  de  Gascogno. 
Biscay. 

Golfo  Dulce,  (Guatemala.) 

Golnitz,  (H.) 

Golo,  (Cors.)  r. 

Gomera,  la,  (Canaries.) 

Gom.'ir,  (H.) 

Gonaives,  les,  (Ilayti.) 

Gonesse,  (Fr.) 

Gonowitz,  (Austr.) 

Gonzaga,  (Lomb.) 

Gfippingen,  (Wurt.) 

Gorcheu,  (Pol.  Pr.  ;  pol. 
Garka.) 

Gorgonzola,  (Lomh.)  distr. 

Gorinchem.     See  Gorkuni. 

Goritz,  or  Gorz,  (HI.;  it, 
Gorizia.) 

Gorkum,  Gorrum,  or  Go- 
rinchein, (Neth.) 

Gorlice,  (Gal.) 


gi'no-nits 
dgo'i-d 
dgo-'i-o'sa 
san  dgord'go 

sun  dgo-vdn'ni 
sdn  dgo-vdn'ni  in  Icrd'che 
sdn  dgo-vdnn'i  'in  f'i-o're 
sdn  dgo-vdn'ni  in  v'dl 

dtir'no 
dgb-ve-ndt' so 
dgird-gen'Ci 


See 


dgqql-yd'no 

san' lu  ilgnql-yet't'd 

sdn  dgqql'yo 

dgqqrd'  ge-vo 

sun  dgqos-t'i'no 

gi-vej 

gi-vbre' 

gi-vri' 

dg'i'ze 

glddt'bdch 

gld-db'vd 

gla'go-vdts 

gld'ris 

gldr'nish 

gld-rhs',  gld'rqqs 

gluts 

glut' sir-ge-bir' ge 

gli'i'hin-birg' 

gli'itd 

gross  gletk'nir 

gross  glo' gov. 

glom'mhi 

glqns,  glbng 

glopipm 

glb-vdt'shqqf 
glqq'clwv 
glilks'bqqrg 
gliik'stddt 
glooms,  gloq'rents 
glqqsh'kb-vd 
gmdnd 
gmtui'dhi 
gmuii'din  ze 
gnd' din-tale' 
gnS'zin,  gnijcs'no 
zaiikt  godr 
gb-d-te-md'Vd 
sang  go-bang' 

gb-de'no 

gum'ecster 

gdk' 'ddtil-lda, 

godt'hore 

gqq-de-re'de 

gqq'itong  gqqn'ter 

gQQs 

goi'zern 

gb'ldntsh 

gbl'dou 

gqldt'birg 

gb-le'gd 

golf  dc  gds-kdny' 

gSl'fo  dqql'tlie 

gdhl'nits 

gb'lo 

la  gb-me'r'd 

get'tnetr 


gbnd-sd'gd 

geap'pin"gen 

gor'chin 


Gorlilz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Gornaja,  (R.) 
Corochou'cz,  (R. ) 
Gorodez,  (R.) 
Gorz.     See  Goritz. 
Gnslar,  (Han.) 
Costing,  (Austr.) 
Costynin,  (Pol.) 
(iota-elf,  (Sw.)  r. 
Gota-kanal,  (Sw.) 
Colalaud,  (Sw. ;   e.    Goth-  ) 
land;//-.  Gothic,)  olddio.  \ 
Guiatike,  (Sea.)  old  div. 
Giiteborg,  (Sw. ;  e.  Gothen-  ) 

Gotelmrgs  Can,  or  \ 

C  "itchorgs  Bulius-lan,  > 

(Sw  )  prov.  ) 

Gotha,  (C.  Gerrn.) 
Golhie.     See  GSteland. 
Gotbard,  St.,  or  Gotthard,    ) 

(Lepontino  Alps,)  mts.     ) 
Gottingen,  (Han.) 
Gottland,  (Baltic,)  isl. 
Gottlieben,  (Switz.) 
Goltorf,  or  Gottorp,  ) 

(Denm.)  amt.  \ 

Gotiska-Sandiir,  (Ualtic,)  isl. 
Gouda,  or  Tergouvv,  (Neth.) 
Gourdon,  (Fr.) 
Gonrnay,  (Fr.) 
Goyana,  (Braz.) 
Goyaz,  or  Goyas,  (Br.)  prov. 
Goyra,  (Braz.) 
Gr'ahow,  (N.  G.) 
Crahowiec,  (Pol.) 
Gracias  a  Dios,  (Guatemala,) 
Gradiska,  (Austr.) 
tJradiska,  Nova,  (Austr.) 
Cradiska,  Sztara,  (Austr.) 
Gradule,  la,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Graef,  or  Grave, 
Grafenberg,  (Germ.) 
Graglia,  (Sard.) 
Gragnana,  (Napl.) 
Graham  island,  or  Ferdi-     ) 

nandea,  \ 

Gramat,  (Fr.) 
Grammichele,  (Sic.) 
Granimoiit,  ( liplg. ;  flem.      ) 

Geeradsbergen.)  J 

Gran,  (II. ;  h.  Garam,)  r. 
Gran,  (II. ;  A.  Esztergom.)  j 

Strigonium.  j 

Graiia,  (Sp.) 
Cranada,  (Sp.) 
Cranada,  Nucva,  or  New    ) 

Granada,  (S.  A.)  state.      \ 
Cran, i. la,  (Sp.)      Illibcris. 
Granadilla,  (Sp.) 
Granatula,  (Sp.) 
Gran  Canaria.     See  Cana-   ) 

ry  Islands.  j 

CranclliDiir"  Salagnac,  (Fr.) 
Grand-champ,  (Fr.) 
Grand  Galargues,  (Fr.) 
Grand-lieu,  (Fr.)  lake. 
Grand-luce,  (Fr.) 
Grande-chartreuse,  la,(Fr.)  ) 

cloister.  \ 

Grande-riviere,  (U.  S.) 
Crandp  tprre,  (Guadeloupe,) 
Grande  Vormcjo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Crandpre,  (Fr.) 
(Jrandson,  or  Granson,         ) 

(Switz.)  | 

Granor  Cpspannschaft,         ) 

(H. ;  h.  Esztergom  Var-  > 

megyc,)  c.  ) 

CraiiiiSrdc,  commonly  \ 

Grange,  (Sw.)  \ 

Granitola,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Crania,  la,  do  Torrchermo-  ) 

sa,  (Sp.)  j 

Clan -'llprs,  (Sp.) 
Gran  Para,  (Braz.)  r. 
Gran  Sasso  d'Italia,(Napl.)  ) 

mts.  ) 

(rranspp,  (Pr.) 
Granson.     See  Grandson. 
Granville,  (Fr.)    CI  run  annum. 
Griinz  S/.igeth,  (H. ;  lu  Szi- ) 

gothvar.j  \ 

Cia-lnz,  (Boh.) 
Crasse,(Fr.) 
Gratz,  (Styria  ;  s(.  Nie-       j 

mptzki-Gradptz.)  ( 

Gratz,  (Pr.  ;  pol.  (Jrpt/.lack.) 
Craiilmudpn.     See  Grisons. 
Craudenz,  (Pr.) 
Grave,  or  Gracf,  (Neth.) 
Grave,  la,  (Fr.) 


gdur'llts 
gOr'na-yd 

go   ro'rllu-VCta 

go-rb-dits' 
gdiirts 

gfas'ting 

gds-fi'nin 

yS'td-Uf 

yen' '  td-kd-n'dld 

ydk'td-ldndt 

yeil'ta-r'i'lce 

ydh'te-borg' 

yni'tr-horgs  Will 

ye%'te-borgs  bo' hits  Win 

gb'td 

gd-fi' 

Z'dnkt  gqt'h'drdt 

gov.!.' tin"  gin 

got'ldndt 

gnl'torf(torp') 

gqts'ku-sdnd'eti 

gou'da 

gqqr-dongf 

gqqr-na' 

go-yd'n'd 

go-yds' 

go't-r'd 

grd-bo'vyi'ts 

grd'tlii-as  d  di-os' 

grit-dish1 ka 

nu'va  grd-dish'kU 

sta'rd  grd-dish'lfd 

la  grd-dW 

gralif 

gre'fen-berg 

grdl'yd 

grdn-yd'n'd 

gra'ham 

grd-md' 

grdm-nii-ke'le 

grdm-mong' 

gran 

gran 


nqQ-e'va  grd-nd'd'd 

grd-na'dd 

grd-na-dil't/U 

grd-nd-tqq'l'd 

gran  kd-nd'fi-'d 

grdng-bqqr'  sa-ldn-yWi' 

grdng  slidng 

grdng  gd-ldrg' 

grdng  li-e%. 

grdng  lh-st' 

la  grdngd  sh'dr-trdhzc' 

gran  nil -r'j-v'i-ere' 

grdnvd-tere 

grdn'de  ver-me'cho 

gr&ng-pre' 

grdng-song' 

grd'ner  ge-sp'dn' schaft 

grdn-gSr' de,  grdn'ge 

grU-ni'to-ld 

la  grdn'chd  de  tdr'rc-er- 

mo'sd 
grd-nol-yers' 
grdn  pd-rd' 
grdn  sds'so  ii-td'li-il 


grdng-song' 

grdng-v'iW 

grents  s'i'gtt 

grds'lita 

grdss 

grSts 

grdts 

grou'b&n-den 

gron'dints 

grd've,  grdve 

Id  grdve 


Gravelines,  (Fr. ;  g.  Grcve-  j 

Crawnliaag,  S',  (Neth.;      j 

Hague,  Callaye.llaag.)  I 
Graves,  (Fr.) 
Gravina,  (Napl.) 
Gray,  (Fr.) 
Graz,  or  Graz,  (Styria.)       j 

Qrmcium,  Qrmcia,  Ora-   j 
jacum.  ! 

Grazalema,  (Sp.) 
Greenland,  (A.;  dan.  Gr6n-  i 

land.) 
Grpgorio,  San,  (Napl.) 
Crcilenberg,  (Sil.) 
Greil'swalde,  (Pr.) 
Grcina,  la,  (Switz.)  mt. 
■Gfeitz,  (C.  Germ.) 
Grenaae,  (Denm.) 
Grenada,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Grenade,  (Fr.) 
Grenadines,  or  Grenadil- 

las,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Grenchpn,  (Switz.) 
(irenclle,  (Fr.) 
Grenoble,  (Fr.)   Oralianop-  \ 

oils.  j 

Gresivandan,  (Fr.)  v. 
Gretzlack.     Sec  Gratz. 
G  revel  in  gen.    .Sic  Gravelines. 
(ircyers.     See  Gruyeres. 
Grez-en-Bouere,  (Fr.) 
Grezzana,  (N.  It.) 
Griechisch  Weiszenburg.     ) 

See  Belgrad.  J 

Cries,  (Leponlic  Alps,)  mt. 
Criesbacb,  (Bad.) 
CriL'iia  Settentrional,  or        ) 

Godeno,  (Lomb.)  mt.        ) 
GriL'nan,  (Fr.) 
Grignols,  (Fr.) 
Grigoni.     Sec  Grisons. 
Grigorinpol,  (R.) 
Crijota,  (Tabasco,  M.)  r. 
Griinaiid,(Fr.)  gulf.   Gam-  j 

bracius  Sinus.  ) 

Grimberghen,  (Belg.) 
Grinima,  (Sax.) 
Griinsel,  (Bernese  Alps,)  mt. 
Grina 
Grind 

Gripsholm,  (Sw.) 
Crisignana,  (111.) 
Grislehamn,  (Sw.) 
Gris-nez,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Giisolles,  (Fr.) 
Grisons,  les,  (Switz. ;  g.     ' 

Graubunden  ;  it.  Grfgo-  ( 

Grita,  la,  (Venez.) 
Cniebolice,  (Pol.) 
Grochow,  (R.  Pol.) 
Grodek,  (R.) 
Grodno,  (R.)  gov. 
Grudzisko,  (Pol.) 
Groiec,  (Pol.) 
Groningon,  (Neth.) 
Gtfinland.     Sec  Greenland. 
Gros,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Cms  iMorne,  (Isle  Bour- 
bon,) mt. 
Gross  Beeren,  (Pr.) 
Grosz  Glockncr,  (Noric  A.) 

Grosz  Gorschen,  (Pr.) 
Crosz  Jagpriidorf,  (Pr.) 
Grosz-Meseritsch,  (Mor.) 
Grosz  Ppchlarn,  (Austr.)      j 

Arclape. 
Grosz  Salza,  (Pr.) 
Grosz  Scheucrn,  (Trans.) 
Groszenhein,  (Sax.) 
Grosz  Stcll'elsilorf.     See        \ 

Rima  Szombat. 
Grosz  Rohrsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Groszmichel.     See  Nagy- 

michaly. 
Groszwardein,  (H. ;  ft.  Na 

gv  Varad.) 
Grotta  di  Napoli,  (Napl.) 

Grottamare,  (It.) 

C.rolzinuen,  (Bad.) 
Cirubcnbagcn,  (N.  Gprm.)    | 

old  dislr.  ) 

Grudek,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Griinberiz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Griiningcn,  (Wurt.) 
(Jrurmannshnhle,  (Pr.)  cave. 
Criitli,  (Switz.) 
Griiveres,  (Switz.;  «■.  Gre- 

yors.) 
Csteig,  (Switz.) 


,  gre-nd-dil'- 


grave-tine' 

sgrd'veii-hdg' 

grdve 

grd-vi'nd 

gr'dt-:,  grdts 
grd-thd-le'mil 
green'  land 

sdn  gre-gb'ri-o 

gri'fin-berg 

grifs'tdl-de 

Id  gre'i-nd 

grits 

gre'no 

gre-nd'dd,  gren'd-d'd 

gr'e-ndde' 

gre-nd-d'ine' \ 

yds 
gren'clien 
grc-nel' 
gr'e-nbbl' 
gr'e-si-vo-ddng' 
grets'lak 

grr'ir-[itl"gen 

grl'irs ' 

grts  dng-bqq-ire' 

gret-sd'nd 

gr'i'chish  vis'sen-bqqrg 

gris 

gr'is'bdch 

grin' yd  set-ten-tr'i-o-nul' 

gfin-ydng' 

gfin-yol" 

gri-ud-ri-d-pbV 
gfi-clib'td 

grim'ber'gen 

gfi'nd-gcr 
grin'  dei-vdldt 
grips'hblm' 
gr  i -st  n -yd' nd 
gr'isl' hdmn 
gri'ne 
gri-iol' 

le  gr'i-zbng' 

Id  gr'i'td 
gro-clto-lit'se; 

gro'chqqf 

gro'dek 

grod'no 

grb'yi'ts 

gro'nin"gen 

grdhii'land 

grb 

grb  morn 

gross  bch'ren 

gross  glqk'ner 

gross  gntr'shen 

gross  ye' gern-dqrf 

grbss  me'ze-ritsh 

gross  pech'ldrn 

grdss  zcilt'scl 

gros'shi-hlne 

gross  steffils-dqrf' 

gross  rbltrs'dqrf 

gross-mi' chel 

gross-vdr-dlne' 

grdt'td  di  nd'p5-ti 

grbt-td-md're 

great'  sin"  gin 

grqq'bin-hd'gin 

grqq'dik 

grun'birg 

grit' tun"  gen 

grtthr' mdiis-Ml'li 

grbt'H 

gru-i-tjerc' 

gstlg 


it  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eft  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  Yiqu\d.  —  jln"ger.—g,  cli,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re  —  v,  between  c  and  /. 
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Guacara,  (Venez.) 
Guachinango,  (Mex.) 
Guachipe,  (PI.  Conf.)  r. 
Guaclajos,  (Sp.) 
Guadalaviar,  (Sp.) 
Guadalaxara,  or  Guada- 
lajara, (Sp.) 
Guadalaxara.     See  Xalisco. 
Guadalcanal,  (Sp.) 


gqq-d-kd'rd 
gqo-d-chi-ridn'  go 
gqq-d-ck'i-pe' 
gqq-d-dd-chos' 
gqq-d-dd-ld' v'i-dr 
gqq^d-dd-ld-chd'rd 
gqq^d-dd-ld-chd'rd 
gqpd-ddl'kd-ndl' 
Guadalcanal-,  (Austral.)  isl.    gqq-d-dal-lcd-ndr' 


Guadalcazar,  (Potosi,)  mt. 
Guadalete,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadalimar,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadalix,  (Sp.) 
Guadalquivir,  (Sp. :  ar.       J 
Wad-al-Kebir,)  r.    Bm- 


gqq-d-ddV ltd' 'thdr 
gqq*-d-dd-le'te 
gqq-d-dd-li-mdr' 
gqq^d-dd-lith' 

gqq-d-ddl-k'i-v'ir' 


Guadalupe.    See  Guadeloupe,  gqq-d-dd-lqq'pe 


Guadalupe,  Sierra  do,  (Sp.) 

Carpeta.ni  Montes. 
Guadamur,  (Sp.) 
Guadarama,  or  Guadarra- 

ma,  Sierra  de,  (Sp.) 
Guadasira,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadasuar,  (Sp.) 
Guadayra,  (Sp.)  r. 

X(w:TndT,tr,elupe'j a^ 

Guadiamar,  (Sp.)  r.  gqq-d-di-d-mdr' 

Guadiana,  (Sp.)  r.    Anas. 

Guadiaro,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guadiato,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guadiela,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guadix,  (Sp.  ;  ar.  Wadi-     ) 

Ash.)     Acoi.  J 

Guaduas,  (Column.) 
Guajara,  (Teneriufe,)  mts. 
Gualateiri,  (Peruv.  And.)    ) 

vole.  mt.  j 

Gualillas,  (Peruv.  And.)      i 

Guallago,  or  Iluallago,  (S.  i 

A.)  r.  \ 

Guainachuco.     See  Hua-      ( 

machuco, 


s'i-er'rd  de  gqq-d-dd-lqq'pe 

goo  a  dd-mqqr' 

si-er'rit  de  go<fd-dd(ddr)- 

gqq-d-dd-s'i' rd 
goo  a  ild-sqq-dr' 
gqq-d-dd'i-rd 


gqq-d-di-d'nd 

gqq-d-di-d'ro 

gqq-d-di-a'to 

gqq-d-d'i-e' Id 

gqq^d-dith' 

gqq-d1  dqq-ds 

gqq-d-chd'rd 

gqq^d-ld-te't-fi 

gopd-ViVyda . 

gqq-dl-yd'go 

gpq-d-md-chqq'ko 


See  Hiiamanga.  gqq-d-mun'gd 


Guamantagua,  (Peru.) 
Guanabacoa,  (Cuba.) 
Guanacache,  (PI.  Conf.)       j 

lagoon.  j 

Guanahani,  now  San  Sal-    j 

vador.  I 

Guanare,  (Venez.) 
Guanasevi,  (Mex.) 
Guanaxiiato,  (Mex.)  state. 
Gu.im-ahamua,  IS.  A.,  Ec-  J 

uador.)  | 

Guancavelica.     See  Iluan-  j 

cavelica.  j 

Guanchaco,  (Peru.) 
Guanuco.     See  Huanuco. 
Guapay,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Guapore.     See  Itenes. 
Guarapari,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Guarapiche,  (Venez.)  r. 
Guaratingueta,  (Braz.) 
Guarda,  la,  (Port.)   Lancia  j 

Oppidana.  j 

Guardafui,  (Af.)  prom. 
Guardamar,  (Sp.) 
Guardia,  (Napl.) 
Guarena,  (Sp.) 
Guarico,  (S.  A.)  r. 


gr.q-ii  man  td' gqq-d 
gqq-d-nd-bd-ko'd 
gqq-d- nd-kd'che 

«  qq-d-nd-hd'n'i 
gqq-h-nd're 

goo-ii-nd-se-v'i' 

gqq-d- nd-ckqq-d'tO 

gqq-dn'  lid-bum1 bd 

gqq^dn'kd-ve-li'kd 

gqq-dn-chd'ko 

gqq^d-nqq'ko 

gqq-d-pd'i 

gq^d-po're 

gqfd-rdpd-ri' 

gqq-d-rd-pi' che 

gqq-d-rd-ting-ge-td' 

Id  gqq-dr'dd 

gqq^dr-dd-fqqH 

gqq-dr-dd-mdr' 

gqq-dr'di-d 

gqq-d-ren'yd 

gqq-U-r'i'ko 


Guarisainey,(Durango,  Mex.)  gqq-d-r'i-sd-ma''i 


Guarochiri,  (Peru,)  distr. 
Guastalla,  (N.  It.) 
Guatalco.     See  Huatalco. 
Guatavita,  (N.  Gran.) 
Guatemala,  Goatemala,  (S. 
A.)     '  ■ 


gqq-a-rd-chi'ri 

gqq^ds-tdl'ld 

gqq-d-tdl'ko 

gq<pd-td-viTd 

gqq-d-te-md'ld 


Guatemala,  la  Nueva,(Guat.)  Id  nqq-e'vd  gqq-d-te-mU' la 
Guatemala,  la  Vieja,  (Guat.)  Id  vi-e'cha  gqq^d-te-md'ld 
Guatitlan,  (Mex.)-  r.  gqq^d-tit-ldn' 

Guatlan.     See  Iluatlan.  gqq^Ut-ldn' 

Guatulco,  (Oaxaca,  Mex.)       gqq^d-tqql'ko 
Guaura.     See  Huaura.  gqq-d'qq-rd 


Guaviari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Guayama,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Guayana.     See  Guiana. 
Guayanilla,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Guayaquil,  (Ecuador,)  dep. 
Guayatecas,  (S.  A.)  isls 
Guaymas,  (Sonora,  Mex.) 
Guayra,  la,  (Venez.)  distr. 
Guazu.     See  Yguazu. 
Gubbio,  (C.  It.)     Jviivium. 
Guben,  (Pr.) 
Guden-aa,  (Denm.)  ?-. 
!.'m -l.li'i  land.  See  Gelderland. 
Guemenee,  (Fr.) 
Guerande,  (Fr.) 
Guercbe,  le,  (Fr.) 
Gueret,  (Fr.) 
Guernica,  (Sp.) 

Gucrrier  Noir,  (U.  S.)  r. 

Guerva,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guetaria,  (Sp.) 

Guglielmo,  (Lomb.)  m. 

Guglingen,  (Wiirt.) 

Guiana,  or  Guayana,  (S.  ) 
A.  ;  fr.  La  Guyane,  La  > 
Guiane.)  $ 

Guibray,  (Fr.) 

Guienne,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

Guillcstre,  (Fr.) 

Guillotiere,  la,  (Fr.) 

Giiimar,  (Sp.) 

Guimariies,  (Port.) 

Guinea,  (AC;  fr.  Guines,) 

Gningamp,  (Fr.) 

Guipuzcoa,  (Sp.)  prov. 

Guise,  (Fr.) 

Guitivis,  or  Santa  Cruz  de 
Mayo,  (Sonora,)  m. 

Guitres,  (Fr.) 

Gumbinnen,  (Pr.) 

Grins,  (H. ;  h.  Koszegh.) 

Giiiizburg,  (Bav.) 

Gurgitclli,  (Napl.) 

Guriew,  (R.) 

Curkfeld,  or  Kersko,  (III.) 
jYoriodunum. 

Guruigelbad,  (Switz.) 

Gustavia,  (St.  Bartholo- 
mew, W.  Ind.) 

Gi'istrow,  (N.  Germ.) 

Guyaba,  (Braz.)  pr. 

Guyane,  la.     See  Guiana. 

Gvarmath,  (H.) 

Gyougvos,  (H.) 

Gyor,  (Hi;  g.  Raab.) 

Gyorgy,  Szent,  (11.) 

Gyorgyo,  Szent  Miklos, 
(Trans.) 

Gyorok,  (II.) 

Gyorok  Szfillfis,  (H.) 

Gyrenbad,  (Switz.) 

Gysulafluh,  or)  ,,Mn 

Gyslifluh,         j  (Jura  ML) 

Gyugy,  (H.) 
Gyula,  (II.) 

Gyula  Fejervar,  (Trans. ; 
g.  Karlsburg.) 


gqq-d-v'i-d'r'i 

gqq-d-yd'md 

gqq-d-yd'nd 

gq'q^d-yd-nil'yd 

gqq-d-ya-k'il' 

gqq-d-yd-te1 k'ds 

gqq-d'i-m'ds 

Id  gqq-d'i-rd 

gqq-d-sqq' 

gqqb'bi-o 

gqq'ben 

gqq'den-o' 

gel'der-landt 

gehm-ne1 

ge-rdngd' 

le  gersli 

g£-re' 

gqq-er-n'i'fcd 

ger-r'i-e'  no-dre' 

g'er'vd 


gqq-'i-d'nd,  Id  gi-'dkn' 
gi-bra 


g'l-vid-rdngs' 

gin'e,  gQQ-i-ne'd,  ginc 


g'i-Ci'v'is 

gitr 

gqqm'bin-nen 

giins'bqqrg 

gqqrd-gi-tel'ti 

gqq'fi-if 

gqqrk'fildt 

gqqr'ni-gel-bddt' 

gqqs-td'vi-d 

gt.s'tro 

gqq-yd  bd 

Id  gi-dhn' 

dydr'mdht 

dytSun'dyellsh 

dyefor   , , 

sent  dydurdy 

dytShr'dyo  sent  m'i'klSsk 

dyo'rok 

diju'rol:  sctd-leash 

gi're.n-bddt 

gi'iQQ-la-flgo 

gisni-Jlqq 

dyudy 

dyqq'ld 

diqq'ld  fe-yelir-vdhr 


H. 


Haag,  (Germ.) 

Haag.     See  Gravenhaag. 

Haarburg.     See  Harburg. 

Haardtgebirge,  (Bav.)  vits. 

Haarlem,  or  Haerlem,(Neth. 

Haarleimner-Meer,  (Netli.) 

Harsdonk.  (Belg.) 

Haba,  la,  (Sp.) 

Habana,  la,  (W.  Ind. ;  La  , 

Havana.)  I 

Habelschvvert,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Habichtsvvald,  (Germ.)  m. 
Ilabsburg,  or  (iapsburg,       | 

(Switz.) 
llahslirini,(Pr.) 
Hacha,  Rio  de  la,  (N.  j 

Gran.)  r.  j 

I-Iaddebye,  (Denm.) 
Hadeln;  (Han.) 
Iladersdorf,  (Anstr.) 


hdhg 
hdhg 

hdlir'bqqrg 
hdhrdl' ge-bir' ge   ■ 
)   biilir'lcm      '        '    ' 
kdhr'lem-mer  mekr 
kdrs'dqnk 
Id  d'bd 
Id  d-bd'nd 


hdbs'bqqrg 
habs'klme 
ri'o  de  Id  d'ehd 


hdd'de-Ui 

hd'deln 

hd'ders-dqrf 


Hadersleben,  /  ,nD„m  \       ( 
Hadcrslev,      (  (Denm^ 
Iladhaz,  (H.) 
Haerlebeke,  (Belg.) 
Ilaerlem.     See  Haarlem. 
Hall",  Grosze  and  Kleine,      ) 

(Pr.)  lake.    •  \ 

Haff,  Kurische,  (Pr.  ;  for-   \ 

merly  Mummel,  or  Ru-    > 

sa,)  lake.  ) 

Hafnerzell.     See  Obernzell. 
Hague.     See  S'Gravenhaag. 
Hague,  la,  (Fr.) 
Haula,  or  Heida,  (Boh.) 
Haiduck.     See  Heiduke       ) 

Towns.  j 

llaiiuliurg.     See  Hainburg. 
Hain,  Grossen,  (Germ.) 
Haina,  (Germ.) 
Hainaut,  le,  or  Hainault,     ) 

(Belg. ;  g.  Hennegau  ;      > 

d.  Henegourven,)  prov.    } 
Hainburg,  or  Haimburg,      ) 

(Austr.)     Carnuntum.       \ 
Hainichen,  (Sax.) 
Haiti,  or  Hayti,  (San  Do-    j 

mingo )     Hispaniola.        j 
Hal,  (Belg.) 
Halas,  (H.) 
Ilalbnxadt,  (Pr.) 
Halbthunn,  (H.;  It.  Fel       ) 

Torony.) 
Hale!.,  (Syria.) 
Ilalicz.     See  Galicia. 
Halicz,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Ilali<:A.-z,(H.) 
Hall,  (Tvrol.) 
Halland,  (Sw.)  pr. 
Ilallau,  (Switz.) 
Halle,  (Pr.) 
Hallein,  (Austr.) 
Hailing  Skarvcn,  (Norw.)  m. 
Hallwcil,  (Switz.) 
Halmi,  (H.) 
Ualmstad,  (Sw.) 
llahnstad,  (Sw.)  pr. 
Ham,  (Fr.)     Hamum. 
Hambach,  (Bav.) 
Hambata,  (Colombia.) 
Hninhato,  or  Ambato,  (S.    ) 

A.,  Ecuador.)  \ 

Ilambie,  (Fr.) 
Hamburg,  (Germ.) 
Hameln,  (Han.) 
Ilamina.    See  Fredericks-   ) 

hamn.  J 

Hamm,  (Pr.) 
Hammer,  (Norw.) 
Hammerfest,  (Norw.) 
Hammers  Soe,  (Denm.) 
Hamont,  (Belg.) 
Han  sur  Lesse,  (Belg.) 
Hanau,  (Germ.)  pr. 
Ilandsrliuhsheim,  (Bad.) 

Hannove'r!"  j  ^rm.)king.  j 
Hansestadte,  (Germ.) 
llanusfalva,  (H.) 
Haparanda,  (Sw.) 
Hap-burg.     See  Habsbnrg. 
Harbin-!:,  Haarburg,  (Han.) 
Ilairourt,  (Fr.) 
llarilanL'cr  I'jchl,  (Nonv.)ra. 
Ilanlangrr  Fjord,  (Norw.)  r. 
Hardenberg,  (Netli.) 
Harderwyk,  (Netb.) 
Hardinksveld,  (Neth.) 
Hartleur,  (Fr.)   Ifarfinricum. 
llariiiL'vlu-t,  (inoutli  of  the  ) 

Maas,  Neth.)  j 

Harlech,  (Wales.) 
Ilarlew,  iirGirbm,  (Moldav.) 
Harlingen,  (Neth.) 
Harniersbaeh,  (Had.)  v. 
Haro,  (Sp.) 

ll.inuns/rk,  (Trans.)  c. 
Harone,  (Fr.) 
Ilartenstein,  (Sax.) 
Hartmanitz,  (Boh.) 
Hartz.     SeeHarz. 
Harwich,  (Eng.) 
Harz,  or  Hartz,  (Germ.)m.  ) 

Silva  Hcrcynia.  ) 

llai/L'enale,  (C.  Germ.) 
H.-iM-nniaii,  (Sm  ii-/„)  mt. 
Haslach,  (Germ.)  r. 
Ha-lilaiid,  or  Hash  im         ) 

W'ei-i-.'.laiul,  (Switz.)  v.     \ 
Ilassellelde,  (N.  Germ.) 
lla<selt,  (Belg.) 
Ha^sgebirue,  (l!av.)  mts. 
Ilassfurt,  (Bav.) 
Hastenbeck,  (Han.) 


hd'ders-le'uin(l6ve) 

hdd-k'ds 

hdJir1  le-M-ke 

hdkr'ltm 

grvs'se,  kll'ne,  hdff 


kqq'ri-she  hdff 
hdf'ner-tsil 


lii-dqqk' 
hzme'bqqrg 
gros'sen  hlnef 
hl'nd 

IS  hd-nd' 

hine'bqqrg 

hl'ni-chen 

ha'te ;  fr.  d-i-fi' 

hdl 

haVbir-stddV 

kdlb'tqqrm 

ha' lib 

hd'l'itsh 

hd'titsh 

hd'H-gdlis' 

hdl 

hdl'ldnd 

hdl'lou 

hdl'le 

hdl'llne' 

hdl'ling  skdr'ven 

hdVmle 

hdl-mi 

hdlm'stad 

hdlvi'stdd 

hang 

hdm'bdch 

dm-bd'td 

dm-bd'to 

hUng-bV 

htim'bqqrg' 

hd'meln. 


ham 

hdm'mer 

hdm'mer-fest 

hdm'mi'rs  ze^L 

d-mong' 

dug  sur  less 

hifnau 

hdndt' shqqhs-hlmet 

hah' over,  hdn-no'fer 

hdn'ze-stad'te 

!/a-uor.~h-fdl'vd 


'da 


hdps'hqqrg 
hdre'bqqrg 

Ur-kqnr' 

lrnr'<;<ni"<rer  fuel 
lnjr'u'an"<rer  fyure 
liar' den-berg' 
hdr'der-vike' 
liar'dlnas-vildt' 
hdr-fletr' 

hd'ring-vlitD 
hdr'lech 

hdr'lev 


lidhrts 

liHhrts'ge-rS'de 

hd'zen-mdtt' 

hds'ldclt 

hds'li-ldndt' 

Im.-'li  im  inss'Vdnd 

hds'sei-fcl'de 

hds'selt 

hOs*1 ge-bir' ge 

hdss'foqri 

hds'ten-b6k 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  j)/e(e,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  J\'ote,  dove,  move,  wolf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  byll,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Hatei'do,  (H.)  mts. 
Hathaz,  (H.) 
llattcm,  (Neth.) 
Hattenheim,  (Germ.) 

Haiiiugen,  (Pr.) 
Hatvan,  (H.) 
Hatzeg,  (Trans.) 
Ilai/.i.  1.1,(11. ;  It.  Zsomboly.) 
Haiihoidin,  (Fr.) 
Haukivcsi,  (Finl.) 
Hausbcrge,  (Pr.) 
Hausen,  (Germ.) 
1 1  an  sri  h  k,  (Austr.)  mts. 
Haute-  Bourgogne.     See       ) 
Franche  Comte.  ) 

Haute  Combo,  (Sard.)  cloist. 
Haiite-Luce,  (Sav.) 
Ilaunli.rt,  (Fr.) 
Hautcrivc,  (Fr.) 
Hauteville,  (Fr.) 
Hautviliiers,  (Fr.) 
Haux,  (Belg.) 

b&M  *•■»*«■  J 

Have,  le,  (Nov.  Scot.)  harb. 
Havel,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 

Ilav.-iberg,  (Pr.) 
Have. Tor.lwest,  (Wales.) 
Havre,  le,  or  Havre  do  ) 

Grace,  (Fr.)  \ 

llavange,  (Fr.) 
Have,  la,  Descartes,  (Fr.) 
Haye,  la    See  S'Gravcnhaag. 
Haynan,  or  llcinan,  (Pr.) 

llavll,(\V.   In. I.)      See.   Haiti. 

Hazobrouk,  (Fr.) 
lleehi>igen,(S.  W.  Germ.) 
Hecho,  (Sp.) 
Hcchosoa,  (Mex.) 
Hecla,  or  Ilekla,  (Icel.)  vole. 
Ilcdilcsilorf,  (Pr.) 
K.-.l.  niarken,  (Norvv.)  distr. 
Hedemora,  (Sw.) 
lledenfors,  (Sw.) 
Heemstede,  (Neth.) 
Heer,  (Netli.) 
Heerde,  (Neth.) 
Hecrcnberg,  S',  (Neth.) 
Heerenveen,  (Neth.) 
Heerlen,  (Neth.) 
Heesch,  (Neth.) 
Iloggbach,  (VVUrt.) 
Hegyallya,  (H.)  distr. 
Hettves,  Mcz6,  (H.) 
Hogyko,  (II. ;  g.  Heiligen-  > 

Hellenstein,  (Wurt.) 
Heida.     Sue  Haida. 
Heide,  or  Hevde,  (Dcnm.) 
Heidelberg,  (Bad.) 
Heidcnheim,  (VVUrt.) 
Heidesheim,  (Germ.) 
Huiditk,  (Trans.) 
Heilbronn,  (Wurt.) 
Heiligi'iibcrg,  (Bad.)     Arm  \ 

Flavin:.  ( 

Heiligenblut,  (Austr.) 
ilciligeuhal'en,  (Donm.) 
Ileillgonkrclltz,  (Austr.) 
II.  ihg.  nkroutz,  (H.  ;  ft.        ) 

Nemet-Kercztur.)  \ 

lleiligoukreutz,  (H. ;  It. 

Szcnt-Kerezt.)  ) 

Heihgenstadt,  (Pr.) 
Ileiligoiisteiii.      Sec  llogyki'j. 
Heiligkreuz,  (Tyrol.) 
IIeilsberg,?Pr.) 
Heinau.     Sec  Haynau. 
II.  ...inlisbad.     See  Hcrisau. 
Hekla.     See  Hecla. 
Hekle-Fjeld,  (Norw.)  mt.. 
Heldburg,  (Germ.) 
Holder,  (Neth.) 
Helena,  St.,  (S.  Atl.  Oc.)     ) 

isl.  \ 

Helens,  Ste,  (Fr.) 
Helette,  (Fr.) 
Hclge-an,  (Sw.)  r. 
llelgcuas,  (Denm.)  pe.nivs. 
Helgoland,  or  Heligoland,  ) 

(North  Sea,)  isl.  Jlcrtha.  j 
Hellcbek,  (Denm.) 
Hellcndoom,  (Neth.) 
Hellcvoetsluys, or  Hclvoet-  ) 

sluys,  (Neth.)  J 

Hcllin,  (Sp.)  Ilunum. 
Helme,  (Pr.)   r. 
Holiiier-hausrii,  (Germ.) 
Ib'liusl,,-,  (|.;„g.) 
Hehnstadt,  (0.  Germ.) 


Hoi 


hd'te.r-ddil 

hd-hdlis 

hdt'tem 

Ml'  tin-lame1 

hdt' tin"  gin 

hdt-vdhn 

h'dt-seg 

lidts'fildt 

o'bdr-ddng' 

hoii'ki-ve'si 

lions' bir-ge 

hon'zin 

hous'rqqk 

otc-bqqr-gTmf 

otc-kongb 

ote-lhss 

Bte-for' 

5te-r'ive' 

Ste-v'ile' 

o-vi-i-ye',  o-v'il-ye' 


le'  have 

h'd'fel 

hd'fel-birg 

hdr'ford-wcst 

I'd  havr,  hdvr  de'  grids 

d-i-v'dngsh' 

Id  ha-de-kdrt' 

ha'te  ;  fr.  d-i-ii' 


he'cliui"gen 

'e-cho-so'd 
lie'ldd,  hik'Vd 
hid'dis-dqrf 
he1 'de-mar' 'kin 
he-de-mqq' r'd 
he'din-fors' 
hehm'stS-de 
hehr 
hehr'de 


heh'rin-vSne' 

hchr'lin 

hehs-ch 

hig'bdeh 

ked-ydl'yd 

me-seu  hed-yesh 

hedy-keu 

hil'Un-stlne' 

hi'dd 

hl'de 

hVdil-berg' 

hl'din-hlme' 

hl'dis-hlme' 

lii-dqqk' 

hlle'bron 

hl'li-gin-birg' 

hl'li-gin-blqqt' 

hl'li-gin-hd'fin 

lii'l'i-gin-kroits' 

hi'li-ghi-kroits' 


■     1 


■-kroiti' 


clsinghorg,  (Sw.) 
elsingfors;  (Vml.) 


hi'li-gen  sliiill' 
in'li-.'hi-stinel 
hl'lig-kroits' 
hlls'birg 

hlne'riehs-bUdlf 

he' kid 

he'kle-fyil' 

hildt'bqqrg 

hil'dir 

he-le'na,  hcl'e-na 

sdngt  e-l6ne' 

e-let' 

hil'ye-one 

hil'ge.-n&s 

hiVgo-ldmlt.he'Ti-gS. 

I'dndt' 
hil'le-bck 
hil'lin-dorne' 
hil'lc-vaqt-slois' 
el-lin' 
hil'me 

liti'mirs-hou'zin 
hcms'ley 
hilm'sladt 
hil'  si  ntr-borg 
hil'sing-fqrs' 


Helsingland,  (Sw.)  former  ) 

distr.  j 

lkUing.'ir,  (Denm. ;  e.  El- 

sinore  or  Elsineur.)  J 

Helvetien.     See  Schvveiz. 
Helvoetsluys.     See  Helle-    ) 

voetsluys.  J 

Helvoort,  (Neth.) 
Henares,  (Sp.)  r. 
Henault,  (Fr.)  r. 
Henegouwen.     See  Hainaut. 
Ilengelo,  (Neth.) 
Hcngersberg,  (Bav.) 
Henneberg,  (Germ.) 
Ileiinebon,  (Fr.) 
II.  ..... -gaii.    See  Hainaut. 

Henon,  (Fr.) 
Henri  Cliapolle,  (Belg.) 
Henrichemont,  (Fr.) 
Meiiriquille,  (Cuba,)  lake. 
Hoper.jes.     See  Eperies. 
Ilcppenheim,  (Germ.) 
Herault,  (Fr.)  dep. 
llerbeumont,  (Belg.) 
Herbiers,  les,  (Fr.) 
Ilcrliignac,  (Fr.) 
Herblat,  (Fr.) 
Herborn,  (C.  Germ.) 
Herdeke,  (Pr.) 
Hereford,  (Eng.) 
Ilerencia,  (Sp.) 
llericiuirt,  (Fr.) 
Herinnes,  (Belg.) 
Hcrisau,  or  Heinrichsbad,    ( 

(Switz.)  J 

Horisson,  (Fr.) 
Herkenbosch,  (Neth.) 
Hennannstadt,  (Boh. ;  b.    f 

Herzmanniestecz,  Herz-  > 

man  Miestecz.)  ) 

Hennannstadt,  (Trans.; 

Szeben  Szeke.) 
Hennannstadt,  (Trans.; 

h.  Nagy-Szeben.) 
Hermitage,  1',  (Fr.) 
Hcrmites,  les,  (Austral.)  isls. 
Hermonville,  (Fr.) 
Ilerinsdorf,  (Pr.) 
Ilernad,  (H.)  r. 
Hernance,  (Switz.) 
llorii.ini,(Sp.) 
Ilcniosaml,  or  Wester-         ) 

Norrland,  (Sw.)  prov.      \ 
Herronbauingarlen,  (Austr.) 
Herrenberg,  (Wurt.) 
Ilerrrugruiid,  (H. ;  ft.  Ur-    ) 

volgy.)  j 

llorroiiliuil),  or  Hcrrnhut. 
Herrera,  (Sp.) 
Hcrrera  de  Ducro,  (Sp.) 
Herrera  del  Duque,  (Sp.) 
Hon-ora  de  Ilio  l'isuerga, 

(Sp.) 
Herrera  de  Val  de  Canas, 

(Sp.) 
Hernials,  (Austr.) 
lleiiiilmt,  or  Ilcrrenhuth,    > 

(Sax.)  ] 

Herself,  (Belg.) 
Herslel.l.     See  I lirsrlifeld. 
Ilcrsfal,  or  lleristal,  (Belg.) 
Ilerstello,  ( I'r.)    Jicrislullnm. 
Hertford,  (Eng.) 
Herlsek.     See  llorzegowina. 
Ilcrvc,  'Belg.) 
Her.xheim,  (Bav.) 
Herzberg,  (Han.) 
Ilerzegi.u  ina,  or  Hertsek,    ) 

(Austr.  Turkey,)  pr.        j 
llcizngenbosch.     See  Bois-  i 

le-Duc.  j 

lli'i'zogeiibuclisee,  (Suitz.) 
Heizogenbiirg,  (Austr.) 

Ducum  Burgum. 
Herzogenrath,  (Pr. ;  /)•. 

Rolduc.) 
Hesdin,  (Fr.) 
Hessen,  (Germ. ;  e.  Hesse,)  ) 

country.    Hess'ta.  \ 

Hessen-Cassol.    See  Kur-    f 

hessen  ;  e.  Hesse-Cassel.  > 

electorate.  ) 

llesseu  Daimstadt,(Germ.)  ) 

grand  duchy.  \ 

[lessen  I  lomburg,  (Germ.)  I 

land  graviatc.  \ 

Hessen,  Nioilcr,  (Germ.)     i 

prov.  \ 

Ilessrii,  Ober,  (Germ.)  prov 
Hot  Men  we  Diep,  (Nctll.)J 
llettsta.lt,  (Pr.) 
Hety,  (Neth.) 


hil1  sing-ldndt' 
hil'sing-eilr 
hil-ve'tsi-in 
hil1 'vQQt-slois' 
hel'vdhrt 


he  ne  gnii'vrn(in) 

lien"ge-lo 
lien"  ^ers-berg1 
hen'ne-berg' 
en'bong'' 

ci';e-  n' ' sh'd-peV 

aii^-rish-mongf 

en-r'i-k'il'ye 

he-per'yesh 

hep'pin-hime' 

he-ro' 

er-beu-mong' 

CT-er-b-i-eJ 

er-b'in-ydk' 

er-bl'd1 

hir'born 

hir'de-ke 

her'c-fOrd 

e-ren'tlii-'d 

e-r'i-kgqr' 


e-ri-so1 

e-r'is-song' 

hir'kin-bos-ch 

her' m'dn-st'ddt' 

hir'm'dn-stUdt' 

her1  m'dn-st'ddU 

Ur-mi-t'dge' 


le 

er 

hernis'dirrf 


He' 


hir'ncd-s'dnd' 


hi  r'nu-grOQIldt' 
hir'rin-hqot1 

er-re'rd  de  doq-e'ro 
er-re'rd  del  doq'ke      ^ 
er-re'rd  de  r'i'o  p'i-sc-q-er'- 

gd 
er-re'rd  de  v'dl  de  k'dn'y'di 
hirn'dls' 
hirn'hqqt 
hir'silt 
hirs'fildt 
herc'st'dl 
here' stel-le 
lirr'{hur'jfVr& 
hirt'sek 
hir've 
herks'hime 
herts'berg 
hirt'se-go-v'i'n'd 
hir'id-gen-bos-ch 
hert'  so-gin-bqqch-ie 
hirt'  so-gin-bqqrg' 
hirt'su-gen-r'dlit' 
hes-ddng' 
his'sen 

his' sin  k'ds'sel 
his'sen  dOrm'stOdt 
his'sin  hom'bqqrg 
n'i'ih'r  his'sin 
o'bir  his'sen 
hit  in'oe  d'ipe 


Hen  berg,  (Germ.)  mt. 

II.  .i.  hclbcrg,  (Wurt.)  mts. 

Heukelum,  (Neth.) 

lie. ilc,  (Belg.) 

Ilo'i.-clieiier,  (Austr.)  mts. 

Heusden,  (Neth.) 

Heve,  la,  (Fr.)  cape.   Cole-  ) 

tornm  Promontorium.         \ 
II eves,  (H.)  c. 
Ileyduke.orllaiduck,  (H.;  ) 

ft.  Boszormeny,)  towns.    ( 
Ilcvst-op-dcn  Berg,  (Belg.) 
Heythuyzen,  (Netli.) 
Hiaqui,  or  la 
Hiccin.     See 
Hidas,  (H.) 
Ilienlieiin,  (Bav.) 
Hieres.    See  Hyercs. 
Hierro.     See  Ferro. 
Ilietzing,  Maria,  (Austr.) 
Highlands,  (Sc.) 
lliguera  de  Arjnna,  (Sp.)J 
Higuera  la  Real,  (Sp.) 
lliguera,  Isla  de  la,  or  Isla  ) 

Cristina,  (Sp.)  j 

Ilijar,  Ixar,  or  Hixar,  (Sp.) 
Hilaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Hilaire  de  Talmont,  St..  (Fr.) 
liildburgbaus.-n,  (('.  Genu.) 
Hildesheim,  (Han.) 
Hilleroed,  (Denm.) 
Hilpolstein,  (Bav.) 
Hilvarenbeek,  (Neth.) 
Himalaya,  Hinialay,  cr       ) 

Ilimmaleh,  (As.)  mts.      J 
Himmelkron,  (Bav.) 
Hindeloojien,  (Neth.) 
Hindoen,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Ilinicsta,  ur  Yniesta,  (Sp.)  ) 

Segestica.  ) 

Iliiiujaros,  (Sp.) 
Hiuojosa  del  Duque,  (Sp.) 
Hippolyte,  St.,  (Fr.) 
llirscliau,  (Bav.) 
Ilirscliberg,  (Pr.) 
llirscliberg,  (Boh.  ;  b.  j 

Dokzy.)  \ 

Hirschensprung,  or  Hir-       i 

zensprung,  (Switz.)  ( 

Hirs.hfeld.     See  Hersfeld. 
Hirschholm,  (Denm.) 
Hirsingue,  (Fr.) 
Hirson,  (Fr.) 
Hirzel,  (Switz.) 
Iliizcnsprung.    See  Hir-     ) 

schensprung.  J 

Hisingen,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Hitu,  or  Ytou,  (Braz.) 
Hjarnoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Hjelm,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Iljelinar,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Hjoerring,  (Denm.) 
Illaupetjn,  (Boh.) 
Illina,  (H.)  mt 
lllinsko,  (Boh.) 
Hluk,  (Mor.) 
Hoboken,  (Belg.) 
Ilobroe,  (Denm.) 
Hochfelden,  (Fr.) 
Hochgolling,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Hochheim,  (Germ.) 
Hochkirch,  (Sax.) 
Hocbplatt,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Hoi'lisehwab,  (Austr.)  mt, 
ll.ichst,  (Germ.) 
Hocbstadt,  (Bav.) 
llochstetlen,  (Irosz,  (Switz.) 
Hochwald,  (W.  Germ.)  mts. 
Hochwang,  (Switz.)  mt 
Hodimont,  (Belg.) 
Iloegaer.leii.   See  lloiigaenle. 
Hot  (Bav.) 
Hofgcismar,  (Germ.) 
Hofweil,  (Switz.) 
Hogue,  la,  (Fr.)  cape. 
H.'igyesz,  (H.) 
Hohenas|ierg,  (W  urt.) 
Ilollenbrurk.  (Boh.;  b.  ) 

Trzebechowice.)  j 

Hohenelbe,  (Boh.) 
Hohen  Ems,  (Tyrol.) 
Hohenfriedberg,  (Pr.) 
Hohenfurt,  (Boh.) 
Hohen  Hanieln,  (Han.) 
Hohenbeim,  (Wurt.) 
Hohenlinden,  (Bav.) 
Hohenlohe,  (Germ.)  anc. 

principal. 
Hohenmauth,  (Boll.  ;  6. 

Wysoky  Mcyto.) 
Hohenstaiifen,  (Wiirt.) 


hoi'chel-birg 
hni'ke_-ln,m 
hai'le,  h,7d 


Id  heve 
he-vesh 
hcy-dukc' 


hili'eliinc 
h'i-ddsh 
hi  n'  hi  me 
i-cre' 


ge'rd  I'd  re-dV 
'I'd  de  I'd  'i-ge'r'd 


sdng-t-'i-larc' 
sdng-t-'i-larc'  de  tdl-mong' 


hil'le-reild 

liil'i';;  .-, n-beke' 
li'i-m'd'ld-iid,  h'i-m'd'l'd-i, 

hi-md'lc,  hi-md-le' 
hrni'  mil-krone 
hln'dc-lo'pin 
liin'denn 
'i-iii-es'td 
■i-no-ehd' res 
'i-no-cho's'd  del  dqq'ke 
sdn^l  t-pd-l'ilc' 
hirsh'birg 
hirsh'  berg 
hir'  shin-sprqqng1 
hirsh'fildt 
hirsh'  holm 
'ir-sang-g' 
'ir-song' 
hirl'sil 

hirt'sin-sprqqng 
h'i'sin"gin 
■i-tqq' 
ydr'neD. 

yil'm'dr 


hlins'ko 

hlqqk 

ho'bo-kin 

hbch'fH'din 
hoch'gol'linm 

hocli'lilme 

hdrli'kirch 

horh'p'ldt 

hoeh' shvdbe 

hevrhst 

hoch'slddt 

gross  liueli'stit-ten 

hoch'vdldt 

hoch'vdng 

hS-di-mSng' 

hqq'gdr-din 

hof 

hqfgls-mUr 

hofvlle 

Id  hog 

heud-ijehs 

lio'htn-ds'perg 

ho'hin-brqqk' 

ho'hin-H'be 

ho'hin  ,'ms 

ho'hen-fr'id'birg 

ho'lirn-fqqrt 

ho'hin  l.'d'miln 

ho'hen-hlnie' 

ho'hin-lin'din 

ho'hin-ld'he 

ho'  hin-moul' 

ho'ln  n-sttni'fin 


vile;  u  short,  but  —  Fr.  elt  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  in  spur. 


,  /;/,  mj,  liquid.  —  An" gcr.  —  g,  eh,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Hohenstein,  (Sax.) 

ho'  hen-stlne' 

Hohentwiel,  (Wiirt.) 

ho'hen-toile' 

Hohenzieritz,  (N.  Germ.) 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 

hO'lihi-tsi'rits 

ho' hen-tsol'tern  he'ehin"- 

(Germ.)  princip. 

gen 
ho'hen-tsql'lern  zig'm'd- 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaring- 

en,  (Germ.)  princip. 

rin"gfn 

Holabrunn,  (Austr.) 

ho'ld-brqqn' 

Holar,  (Icel.) 

ho'ldr 

Holhek,  or  Holbeck, 

hol'bik 

(Denm.) 

Holguin,  (Cuba.) 

ol-g'ine' 

Ilolic,  or  Holitz,  (Boh.) 

ho'lits 

Holies,  (H.) 

ho'litsh 

Holitz.     See  Holic. 

ho'lits 

Holtz,  (Boh.) 

holts 

! loll. mil,  Noord,  (Neth.)  pr 

nohrdt  hol'ldndt 

Holland,  Zuid,  (Neth.) 
Hollands-Diep,  (Neth.) 

zoid  hol'ldndt 

hql' Idndts-d'ipe 

Ilolleschau,  (Mor.) 

hol'le-shou 

Hollfeld,  (Bav.) 

hql'/Hdt 

Ilolmestrand,  (Norw.) 
Holowczvn,  (R.) 

holm' str'dnd 

ho-lov'tsliin 

Holstebroe,  (Denm.) 

hql'ste-bro 

llnlstcin,  (Denm.)  duchy. 
Holsatia. 

hql'stine 

Holzappel,  (Germ.) 

hqlts'dp'pel 

Holzminden,  (Germ.) 

holts'  min'den 

Homberg,  (Germ.) 

hom'berg 

Ilombouig,  (Fr.) 

Bng-bqqr' 

Homburg,  (IJ.  Germ.) 

hqm'bqqrg 

Honibnrg  vor  der  Hohe, 
(C.  Germ.) 

hqm'bqqrg  fore  der  htfu'h 

Homme,  (Belg.)  r. 

dine 

Honda,  (N.  Gran.) 

Bn'dit 

Hiindschoten,  or  Hond- 

honds'cho-ten,  hongds- 

scote,  (Fr.) 

kute' 

Hondsholredyk,  (Neth.) 

hqnds-hql' re-dike ;  com- 
monly hqnds-ldlir' dike 

Honduras,  (C.  A.)  state. 

on-dqo'r'ds 

Honfleur,  (Fr.) 

hong-fletr' 

Hongrie.     Sec  Hungary. 
Honigberg,  (Trans.) 

hong-gri' 

ho'nig-berg 

Honnecourt,  (Fr.) 

one-hqqr' 

Honore,  St.,  (Fr.) 

sang~Lo-no-re' 

Honorine,  Ste.,  la  Char- 

sangt  o-no-r'ine'  I'd  sh'dr- 

donne,  (Fr.) 

done'                        ^ 

Honorine,  Ste.,  la  Guil- 

sdngt-o-no-rinc'  Id  gi^'i- 

laume,  (Fr.) 

yomc',  gil-yome' 

Ilonrubia,  (Sp.) 

on-rqq' bi-d 

Hooge,  (Neth.) 

ho'ge 

Hoogeveen,  (Neth.) 

ho' ge-vine' 

Hoogezand,  (Neth.) 

ho'ge-zdnd' 

Hooglede,  (Belg.) 

hog'Ie'de 

Hoogstraeten,  (Belg.) 

hog'strd'ten 

Ilimni,  (Neth.) 

home 

H6pital,  1',  (Sard.) 

lo-pi-t'dl' ^ 

Horazd'owice,  (Boh.) 

ho-r'dsh-dyd-v'il-se 

Horb,  (Wiirt.) 

Horcajada,  (Sp.) 

or  lid-chd'd'd 

Ilurrajo  de  Santiago,  (Sp.) 

or-kd'cho  de  s'dn-t'i-'d' go 

Horde,  (Pr.) 

hdhr'de 

Horgen,  (Svvitz.) 

hqr1  gen 

Horn,  (Austr.) 

horn 

Hoinachos,  (Sp.) 

or-nd'ehos 

Horn-Afvan,  (S\v.)  lake. 

hqrn-'d'v'dn 

Hornhausen,  (Pr.) 

hqrn'hou'zen 

Homija,  (Sp.) 

or-ni'chd 

Horowice,  or  Ilorscho- 
witz,  (Boh.) 

hqr' sho-vit-se(vits) 

Horschowitz.     See  Horzo- 
wic. 

hqr' sho-vits 

Horsen,  or  Horsens.  (Denm.)   hqr'zen(zens) 

Hurselberg,  (C.  Germ.)  m. 

hair'zel-berg' 

Hit -!'[.' id,  !  Denm.)  bay. 

hqr1 zetis-fyorc' 

Hurst,  (Neth.) 

Horten,  (Norw.) 

hqr'ten 

Horvath  Orszag.    Sec  Cro- 

hor-vdht'  dr-s'dg' 

Horzic,  (Boh.) 

hor'zits 

Uuv.iwic,  or  Horschowitz, 
(Boh.) 

hor'  sho-vits 

Hosin,  (Boh.) 

ho'z'ine 

Hostalrich,  (Sp.) 

os-fdl-r'ik' 

Hoszumezo,  (H.) 

hos-sqq-me'so 

Houdan,  (Fr.) 
Houga,  (Fr.) 

hqq-d'dng' 

hoo-ga1 

Hougaerde,  or  Hoegaer-      | 
den,  (Belg.)                       I 

hqq'g'dr-de 

lloui;fo.<s,  (Norw.)  fall. 

houg-fqss' 

Houlme,  (Fr.)  old  div. 

hqqlm 

Hfixter,  (Pr.) 
Hoya,  (Han.)  co. 

heulc'ster 

hoi'a,  ho'y'd 

Hoyerswerda,  (Sax.) 

hoi'irs-vir'dd 

Hradck,  or  Wiinschelberg,  j 
(Pr.)                                   1 
Hradisch,  (Mor.) 

hr'd'dik 

hr'd'dish 

Hradisko,  (Austr.)  mt. 

hrd-dis'ko 

Hrubieszow,  (Pol.) 

hrqq-bi-e1 shqf 

Hrzib,  (Boh.) 

hrshr'ihb 

Huahua,  (Peru.) 

W-d'QQ-jd 

Hualmapan,  (Mex.) 

QQd-QQ-d-p'dn' 

Huajocingo.  See  Huejocingo. 
Huallago.     See  Guallago. 
Huallanca,  (Peru.) 
Huamachuco,  or  Guama- 

chuco,  (Peru.) 
Huamanga,  or  Guamanga, 

(Peru.) 
Huamantla,  (Mex.) 
Huancavelica,  or  Guanca-  ) 

velica,  (Peru.)  ) 

Huaniqueo,  (Mex.) 
Huantayava,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Huanuco,  or  Guanuco,        j 

(Peru.)  ) 

Huaqui.     See  Yagui. 
Huaraz,  (Peru.) 
Huari,  (Peru.) 
Huarte,  (Sp.) 
Ilua-a-o,  or  Guasco,  ) 

(Chile,)  r.  ) 

ll»ataliu,ur  Guatalco,(Mex.) 
Huatlan,  or  Guatlan,  (Mex.) 
Huaura,  or  Guaura,  (Peru.) 
Huavatecas,  (S.  A.)  isls. 
Hubert,  St,  (Belg.) 
Hubertsburg,  (Sax.) 
Hiickeswagen,  (Pr.) 
Huddiksvall,  (Sw.) 
Huejoeingo,  or  Huajocin-    ) 

go,  (Mex.)  J 

Huelma,  (Sp.) 
Huelva,  (Sp.)     Onoba. 
Huercalovera,  (Sp.) 
Huerta  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 
Huerta  deValdecarabanos,  ) 

(Sp.)  1 

Huesca,  (Sp.)    Osca,  Slcosca. 
Huescar,  (Sp.) 
Huete,  (Sp.) 
Huisne,  (Fr.)  r. 
[luis-(-;m-sur-Mauve,  (Fr.) 
Huissen,  (Neth.) 
Jin  isn  in,  or  Iluysum,  (Neth.) 
Hulst,  (Neth.) 
Hultschin,  (Pr.  Sil.;  pol. 

Hiccin.) 
Humpolec,  or  j  .j.  .   v 
Humpoletz,      j  (Uott-> 
Ilundsdorf,  (H.) 
Hungary,  (Austr. ;  h.  mag 

yar  Orszag  ;  g.  Ungarn 

fr.  Hongrie,)  kingdom. 

Pannonia. 
Huningue,  (Fr. ;  g.  Hu- 

ningen.) 
llun-r,  (Neth.) 
Hunte,  (Han.)  r. 
Hunyad,  (Trans.)  c. 
Hussinec,  (Boh.) 
Husum,  (Denm.) 
Huszt,  (H.) 
Huttenberg,  (Austr.) 
Hi'itlen  Steinarll,   (Sax.) 
Huttweil,  (Switz.) 
Huy,  (Belg.) 
Huysse,  (Belg.) 
Iln\  sum,  or  lluisum,(Neth.) 
Hvaloe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Hven,  or  Hwen,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Ihaliarv,  or  Yavari,  (Braz.) 
Hyeres;  or  Hieres,  (Fr.)      ) 

Area-,  Hieros.  ] 

Hyeres,  (Fr.)  isles. 


qq-d-cho-thin' go 

goq-dl-yd' go 

goq-dl-ydn'kd 

gQQ-d-md-chqq'ko 

gqq-d-mdn'  g'd 

gq^a-mdnl'ld 

gqq^dn-kd-ve-li'kd 

gqq-d-ni-ke' o 

gqq-dn-td-yd'vd 

gqq-d-nqq'ko 

gqq-U-k'i' 

gqq-d'rdth 

gqq-a'ri 

gqq-dr'te 

gqq-ds'ko 

gqq-d-tdl'ko 

gqq-dt-ldn' 

gqq-d'nq-rd 

goq-a-  i/d-te'k'ds 

sang  hti-berc' 

liov'hirls-boqrg1 

lihi-'krs-rd'ij-rn 

hqqd1  diks-vdl' 

gqq-t-cho-thin'  go 

gqq-eVmd 

gqq^el'vd 

gqq-er-kd-lo-ve'rd 

gqq-er'fd  did  re''i 

gqq-er't'd  de  val'de-ka-rd- 

bdn'yos 
gqq-es'kd 
gqq-es'kdr 
gqq^e'te 
d-'ine' 
b-'is-s5'sur-move 

hoi'sdhm 
hetlst 
hqqlt' shine 

hqqm'po-lets 
hqqndts'dqrf 


hun"ga-ry 

hh-ndng-g,  WniW'gm 

heTm'se 

hqqn'te 

hqqn'ydd 

hqqs'si-nets 

hqq'zqqm 

hqqst 

Mct'ten-berg 

hUt'trn-sti'ndch 

hqqt'vile 

hm 

h£'iss' 

hoi'sdam 

va'ldh 

ya-va-r'i' 

£ere' 

£e*re' 


Iampol,  or  Jampol,  (R.  Pol.)  i-itm-p5l 

lliarh,  (Switz.)  t'bdeh 

Iliague,  or  lbaque,(N.  Gran.)  i-bd'ge(ke) 

Ibarra,  (Ecuad.  S.  A.)  v_*jhJ-» 

Ibarra  Zalgo,  (Sp.) 

Ibayzabal,  (Sp.)  r. 

Ibera,  (PI.  Conf.) 

Ibi,  (Sp.) 

Ibiso,(Sw.) 

Iliros  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 

Ica,  San  Geronimo  de, 

(Peru.) 
Icco,  or  Yko,  (Braz.) 
Ichterghem,  (Belg.) 
Icolmlull,  (Hebrides.) 


i-bdr'rd 

t-bdr'rd  thai' go 

■i-bd-i-thd'bdl 

t-be'rd 

■i'bi 

■i'bi-so         ^ 

■i'bros  del  re'i 

sdn  che-ro'n'i-mo 

ik-lco' 

ich'ter-gem 


nddy  i'dd 

z-ddn'yd-no'\ 

Vdar-vdldt 

t'dri-d 

i'dro 


Ida,  Nagy,  (H.) 
Idanha-Nova,  (Port.) 
Idarwald,  (Pr.)  mt.  chain. 
Idiia,  (111.) 
Idro,  (N.  It.)  lake.    Edri- 

nus  Lacvs.) 

Idstedt,  (Denm.)                  '  id'stedt 

Idstein,  (Germ.)  'idt'stme 

Iesi,  (It.)    JEsis.  £e'si 

lffendic,  (Fr.)  'iffang-d-ik' 

Ifferten.     See  Yverdun.  'iffer-ten 

Irlak.     See  Wallachia.  -jfc-ldke 

Igla,  or  Iglawa,  (Mor.)  r.  'i'gl'd,  i-gld'vii 

Iglau,  (Mor.)  t'glou 

Iglesias,  kSard.)  'i-gle' si-ds 

Iglo,  (H. ;  g.  Neudorf.)  i-gld 

Igny,  St.,  (Fr.)  sdng-t-in-yi> 

Iguacu,  (Braz.)  'i-gqq-d-sqq' 
Iguacu,  or  Cuntiba,(Braz.)  r.  'i-gqq-d-sqq' 

Igtialada,  (Sp.)  Aqua:  Lata,  i-gqq^a-ld'dd 
gqq-d-le'chd 
in  dn-to'iii-o  de  Id 

la,  (Mex.)                          )  i-gqcPd'nd 

Iguape,  (Braz.)  'i-goq-d'pe 

Iguaracu,  (Braz.)  'i-gqq-d-rd'sqq 

Iuu.assn.     Sec  Iguacu.  'i-gqq-'ds-sqq' 

Ihna,  (Pr.)r.  t'nd 

Ikelen,  (Sw.)  mt.       '  'i'ke-len 

Ikervar,  (H.)  t-ker-vdhr' 

llanz,  ;Switz.)  'i-ldnts' 
Ildefonso,  San,  or  La 

Granja,  (Sp.) 

lie  a  Vache,  (llayli,)  prnins.  He  dvdshe 

i  I  e  a  1 1  x  1'  1 1 1 1  a  ■  I  es ,  ( \V .  ,\  f. )  isl.  He  o  pang-lade' 

lie  de  France,  (Fr.)  oldpr.  'He  d'e  frdngs 

lie  d'Yeu.     See  Dieu.  'He  diQh' 

ilesd'Institut,  ( Austral.)  isl.  'He  ddng-sl'i-W 

ilettes,  les  Grandes,  (Fr.)  le  grangd-i-  t-lr i! 

ile  Bourbon,  (E.  At.)  isl.  'He  bqqr-bong' 

iledi'.s  Jjcprcu\,(  Austral.  )isl.  'He  de  le-pro%' 

ile.s  Basses,  (Austral.)  isls.  'He  bass 
lies  de  Contrarietes, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
lies  de  la  Tresorerie, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
lies  d'Entrecasteaux, 

(Austral.)  isls. 

lies  Franceses,  (Austral.)  j  -ih  friing_saze, 

Ilezkaja  Sastschita,  (R.)  'i-lets'k'd-y'd  sast-sh'i't'd 

Ilezkoi  Gorodok,  (R.)  'i-lets'kiP'i  gd-rd-dok' 

Ilha  de  Principe,(Guin.)  isls.  'H'y'd  de  prin' s'i-pe 
Ilha  del  Fueao,  (CapeVerd.)  'H'y'd  del  fqife'gqq 

,!l,a "«•'•»■■<•>'•>  |    'il'yddqqgqq-ver-n'd-d-or' 

-il'y'd-grdn'dc 
j    'il'y'ds  de  d-m'i-r'dn'te 
j    il'y'ds  de  kd'bqq  ver'de 

'H-y'd'vqq 
I    kqq-m'dr'k'd  dqqs  'H'ye-qqs 


■il-de-fon 


He  d'e  kong-tr'd-r'i-e-te' 
He  d'e  I'd  tre-zo-r'eWi' 
lie  ddn gtr-k'd-sto' 


(Braz.)  isl 
Ilba-Grande,  (Braz.)  isl. 
Ilhas  de  Amirante.     See 

Amirante. 
Ilhas  de  Cabo  Verde, 

(Cape  Verd.) 
Ilhavo,  (Port.) 
Ilheos,  Comarca  dos,  j 

(Braz.)  distr.  j 

IlinSa,  or  Ilinissa,  (Ecuad.      ^^^  ■i.l'i-n'is'sii 

Ill,'(Fr.)  r.  il 

Illanon,  (As.  Archipel.)  bay.  il-y'dn'yd' 


Illau,  (H. ;  ft.  Illava.) 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Iller,  (S.  Germ.)  r. 
Illescas,  (Sp.)  Jllacuris. 
Illiez,  Val  d',  (Switz.)  v 
Illimani,  (Bol.  Andes,)  n 
Illinois,  (U.  S.) 


Illirien.     See  Illyria, 

Illnau,  (Switz.)  U'nou 

Illocos,  (Luzon,)  pr.  'il-no'ki 

Illok,(Slavonia.)  lU'lok 

Illora,  (Sp.)  'il-yo'ri 

Illueca,  (Sp.)  'H-yqq-i 

Illyefalva,  (Trans.)  il-ye-fc 
Illyria  ;  (»-.lllyrien,)  king,  j    m     ,. 

Illyricum.  \    U"JT  '" 

Ilm,  (Germ.)  r.  Urn 
Ilmenau,  (C.  Germ.) 
Ilou,  .Pol.) 


il'lou.  'il-ld'r'd 

'■Hc-e-vi-lane' 

il'lir 

''il-yes'k'ds 

vdl-'dil-li-e' 

•H-yi-md'ni 

il-H-nois'(oi')  ;  fr.  il-li- 

nb^d' 
il-li'ri-en 


Il|ii.-.e,  St.,  (Fr.) 
ll.M'iiberg,  (Pr.) 
Imbe,  (Braz.)  r. 
Itnier,  St.,  (Switz. ;  g. 


Iminida,  (S.  A.)  r. 
lmnla,  (C.  It.)  ForumCornclii.   i'mb-ld 
Imosehi,  (Dalm.)  'i-mos'kt 

Impby,  (Fr.)  ang-fi' 


il'me-nou 

:i'lqqy_^ 

sang-t-'H-p'ize' 

il'zm-birgi 

'ing-be' 

sdng-t-'i-m'i-e' , 

mer 
'i-mir-ri'd'd 


Fdtc,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  — MUe,  prey,  help,  thtrc,  Kir.  —  Fine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JYSte,  dSve,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  terd.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  tt  long, 
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Iiy-Beauiiiunt,  (Fr.) 


a,  (Pied.) 
lals-elf,    ~ 


v.); 


i-nd'  gqq-d 

in' kit 

iii-rhu-k'd'eko 

inck'home 

ann-slii' bu-mollg' 

in-chi'sd 

in' ddhls-elo 

tn'di-o 


Indio,  (Istlimus  of  Pana- 

r iid iv',  (Fr.)  dep.  dngdr       ^ 

Indre-et-Loire,  (Fr.)  dep.  dngdr-e-lo-dre' 

Indret,  (Fr.)  isl.  ang-dre' 

lnes  Santa,  (Gulf  of  Calif.)  j  $.dn,m  ^ 


isl. 

Ingclheim,  (Germ.) 
in^i, minster,  (Belg.) 
luueriuannland.     Sec  Ingria. 
Ingulstadt,  (Bav.) 
Ingria,  or  Ingermannland,  j 
(R.)  prov.  j 

[iihaiiibanc,  (K.A(r.)  country. 

Inn,  (C.  Europe,)  r.  (Enus. 
lunichen,  (Tyrol.)  Aguntum. 
Innsbruck,  or  Innspmck, 

(Tyrol.)     JEnipons. 
Inowraclaw,  (Pr.  Pol.)   g. 

Jung  Breslau.) 
Insara,  (R.) 
Inselsberg,  (Sax.)  mt. 
Insterbnrg,  (Pr.) 
Interlachen,  (.Switz.) 
Intra,  (Pied.) 
I  pane  Guacu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Ipava,  (Venez.) 
Ipoly,  or  Eypel,  (H.)  r. 
Ipoly  Bolyk,  (H.) 
Ipoly  Sigh,  (H  ) 
Ips,  (Austr.)     Pons  Tsidis. 
Ipsitz,  < 


(An 


m- 


Ybb: 
.   Eng.) 
Ii|iiiipie,  (Peru.) 
Irasu,  (C.  A.)  vole. 
libit,  (It.) 
Irhitsk,  i  R.) 
Iregh,  (II.) 
Ireland,  Krin,  Jerne. 

hernia. 
Irgis,  (R.)  r. 
Irkutsk,  (R.)  gov. 
lreni.il,  (R.)  mts. 
Irmiel,  (R)  mts. 
Irnis.     Sec  Giornico. 
Irodoiicr,  (Fr.) 
Iron,  (Sp.) 
Irvillac,  (Fr) 
Isaba,  (Sp.) 
Isabella,  i  Hayti.) 
Isamal,  (Yucatan) 
Isar,  Isor,  (Germ.)  r, 
lsaszeg,(H.) 
Ischel,  or  Isclil,  (Austr.) 
Ischia,  (Napl.)     ttnaria, 

Pitkecusa.) 
Ischiga,  (R.) 
Isdiigiusk,  (R.) 
lsrhiiu,  (R.)  r. 
Ischitella,  (Napl.) 
Ischl,  or  Iscala,  (Austr.) 
Ise-Fjord,  (Denm.)  inlet. 
Isoghein,  (Belg.) 
Isenburg,  (Germ.)  distr. 
Iseo,  Lago  d',  (N.  It.)   La- 

cus  Sevinus. 
Is&re,  (Sard.)  r.    Isa.ro. 
Uku;  (Fr.)  dep. 
Iscrloliii,  (Pr.) 
Isernia,  (Napl.)     JEscmia. 
Iset,  (R.)  r. 
Isigny,  (Fr.) 

Isili,  (Sard.)  Vsi-li 

Iskamlcria,  Skandena,  Al-  )    ..    , ... ,    , 

<.xan,lria,(Hn.)  |    "-**"% 

Isker,  (Bulg.)  r.     (Esus.  is'lcer 

Isla  Cristina.  See  Higuera.  is'la  kri- 
Isla  del  Rey,  (Gulf  of  Pana.)  is'lil  del 
Isla  do  la  Calauiidad,  (N.    j    .<s,ja 


in" gel-hlmc' 
in"  gel-niiin'ster 
in"  <n  r-nidn'l'dild 
'in"  gol-stddt' 
mg'ria 
in-ydng-bd'ne 
'in  ijoo-nii-ring' 

pis' '  brqqk(prqqk) 

i-no-vrdts'l'df 

'in-sa'rd 

in'sicr-bqqrg' 
in  ter-id'eken 
in-trd  0 

i-pil-ne'  gQQ-d-SQQ' 

i  pd'vd 
■i'poly,  i'ph 
'i'poly  bolyk 
'i'poly  sh'dlig 
ips 


'i  rd-soq' 

■ir-b'iV 

ir-bitsk' 

ire'land 
■irgis' 

'ir  kon.il? 
j'-re  m'dl' 
'ir  mi-el' 


ir-vi-'i-y'dk' ,  'ir-v'tlyW 


'i-sd-mdl' 
Isara.  i'zar,i'zer 
i-shd-seg 
i'skel,  iskl 
is'ki-a 


i-shi-giV 

'i-sk'i-ginsk' 

'i-sk'im' 

ts-ki-tel'lU 

ishl,  is  kd-l'd 

■i'le-fyore' 

i'sc-gem 

Vzen-bqqrg 

Id' go  di-se'o 

i-zcre' 

'i-zSre' 

i'zer-lonc' 

t-srr'ni-d 

■iyLv 


W.  A. 


Isla  d.is  I'iuos,  (Sp.  W.  Ind.) 
Isla  de  Leon,  or  San  Fer-    / 

nando,  (Sp.)  ( 

Isla  do  Los  Pajaros,  (Aus 

tral.)  isl. 
Isla  Mayor,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Islas  Antilas,  (W.  Ind.) 
Isle,  (Fr.)  r.     Insula. 
isle-en-Dodon,  1',  (Fr.) 
Isle-en-Jourdain,  1',  (Fr.) 
Isle  Rousse,  1',  (Cors.) 
Isle,  1',  (Fr.) 


Id  kd-Vd-mi 
'Id  dos  pi'nos 
j    ts'Vd  de  le-dn' 

J    is'lddelospd'chd-: 
is'ld  md-yOr' 
■is'lds  dn-ti'lds 


lilt'  img-ilo-ddng1 

HI  c-'dng- goer-ding1 

tile  rqqss 

Hie 


lsluailnwo,  (R.) 
Is/.nv,  (Wurt.) 
Ismiel,  (R.)  distr. 
Isnello,  (Sic.) 
Isola,  (Napl.) 
Isola  Bella,  (It.)  isl. 
Isula  della  Siala,  (N.  It.) 
Isola  (lei  Canonici  di  Pa-     ) 

lanza,  (It.)  isl.  ] 

Is,, la  Grossa,  (Adri.  Sea,) 

isl.     Scardona.  j 

Isola  Madre,  (It.)  isl. 
Isola  (lei  Pescatori,  (It.)  isl 
Isole  di  Lipari,  (Sic.)  isls. 
Isole  di  Treiniti,  (Adri.        I 

Sea,)  isls.  j 

Ison/.o.  (III.)  r.    Sontius. 
Ispica,  (Sic.)  v. 
Issingeaux,  (Fr.) 
Issnire,  (Fr.)     lssiodurum. 
Issoudini,  (Fr.) 
Issy,  (Fr.) 
Istlimus,  (N.  Gran.  S.  A. ;   ) 

sp.  Istnio  or  Panama  )      \ 
Istres,  (Fr.) 

Islnen,  j  ^<-)  ?•»*•     j 
Itabaianna,  (Braz.)  m. 
Itabira,  (Braz.) 
llahira-de-.Uata-Dcntro,        ) 

(Braz.)  j 

Itacolumi,  (Braz  )  mts. 
Itagualii,  (Braz.; 
Itala,  (Sic.) 
Italy  ,  it.  Italia  ;  g.  Italien  ;  ) 

fr  L'ltalie,     Italia.  \ 

Itamaraca,  (Braz.)  isl. 
iiaparira,  or  Taparica,         ) 

(Braz.)  isl.  ] 

Itapicuru,  (Braz.)  r. 
Iiapua,  ur  \  tapua,  (Parag  ) 

S.  A.)  j 

Itata,  (Chile,)  r. 
It.Mirs,  or  Guapore,  (Bol      ) 

S.  A.)  r.  \ 

Itinivini,  (Venez.)  r. 
Iton,  (Fr.)r 
ltd,  (Napl.) 
Itu,  (Braz.) 

Itza,  or  Peten,  (C.  A.)  lake. 
Itzchoe,  (Dcnm.) 
Ivahi,  or  Urahi,  (Braz  )  r. 
Ivanich,  (Croatia.) 

Ivany,  (II.) 

Iverdun.     See  Ifferten. 
Ivica  or  Iviza,  (Sp.)  isl.        \ 
libusus.  j 

Ivoy-le-Pre,  (Fr.) 
Ivrea,  (Pied.)     Eparedia. 
Ivry-la-Bataille,  (Fr.) 
Ivry-sur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
Iwangorod,  (R.) 
Ixar.    See  Hijar. 
Ixelles,  (Belg.) 
Izalco,  (C.  A.)  vole. 
Ize,  (Fr.) 
Izieux,  (Fr.) 
Isnajar,  (Sp.) 

Iznatoraf,  (Sp.)    Jinatorgis. 
Iztaccihuatl,  (Mex.)  vole. 


■is-md'i-lo-vo 

:is-mi-cl' 

is-nel'lo 

■i'so-ld 

Vso-ld  bel'Vd 

i'so-ld  del'lds-kd'ld 

i'so-ld  de'i  kd-no'ni-chi 

di  pd-ldnd'sd 
i'so-ld  gros'sd 
i'so-ld  md'dre 
i'so-ld  de'i  pes-kd-to'ri 
i'so-le  di  li'pd-ri 
i'so-le  di  tre'mi-tt 
i-sond'so 
is'pi-ka 
■is-sang-gO' 


i-lii  bii-i  an' nil 

i-td-bi'rd-de-md'td-den'- 

troo 
i-td-ko-lqq-m'i 
'i-td-gqq-d-i 
•i-td'Vd 
it'aly,  i-td'li-d,  i-ta'li-en, 


-td  pd-fi  kd 
-ta-p'i-kQQ-rQQ' 


i-te-nes 

'i-t'i-n'i-vi'ni 

'i-tong' 

t'tri 

i-lqq' 

it'sd 


ho' 


■fVi-sd,  ■i'vi-tha 
1-vPa'le-pre 

'i-vri'ld-bd-tdly' 

■i-vdn'go-r'od 


■i-ie' 

■i-ii-et' 
■is-nd'ehdr 
■itli{is)-nd-to-raf 
ith(is)-talc-si-gQ(Pdtl' 


J. 


Jaalons,  (Fr.) 

Jaar,  or  Geer,  (Belg.)  r. 

Jabalon,  (Sp.)  r. 

.labari,  (Peru.) 

Jabbeke,  (Belg.) 

Jabea,  (Sp.) 

Jablona.     See  Gabdau. 

Jablonnoi  Crebet,  (R.)  mts. 

SeeYablonnot  Crebet. 
Jablondw,  (Gal.) 
Jablunka,    j  (Austr.  Bit) 
Jablunkau,  j     pass. 
Jabugo,  (Sp.) 
.lata,  Xaca,  (Sp.) 
Jacha,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Jaelawiec,  (Gal.) 
Jacobina,  (Braz.) 
Jacob,  St.,  (Switz.) 
Jacques-sur-Darnetal,  St., 

(Fr.) 
Jacques-Cartier,  (Canada,) 
.ladiaipie,  (Sp.) 
Jaen,  (Sp.) 


gd-ldng' 
ydhr 

ehd-bd-lon' 
chd-bd'ri 
ifdb'be-ke 
'chd-be'd 
yd-blo'nd 

yd-blqn-nO'i  chre-bet' 
yd-blo'nqqf 
yd-blQqn'kd(kou) 
chd-boo'  go 
cltd'kU 
chd'chd  ^ 
Vdts-ld'viiets 
gd-kB-bi'nd 
zdukt  yd'kob 
sang  gdli-sur-ddrn-tdl' 
.  gdlc-kiir-ti-e' 
chd-drd'ke 
chd-en' 


Jaen  de  Biacamoros,  (Ec-   ) 
d.  S.  A.)  j 

ipatani,  |  Ceylon.) 
r.    Sec  Erlau. 
Jageriidoii,(Austr.;  Karnovv.) 
Ja^crsdorl,  (Pr.) 
Jii-erspiiis,  (Dcnin.)  castle. 
Ja«o,  San.     See  Santiago. 
Jago,  San,  di  Cumpostella,  j 

(Sp.)  | 

Jago,  San,  de  Chili,  (Chile.) 
Jagua.     See  Xagua. 
Jagua,  Bahia  de,  (Cuba,)  bay. 
Jaguaripe,  (Braz.) 
Jahde,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 
Jaispir,  Gev,i.sowi/.c,  (Mor.) 
Jaltut>k,  (Kiber.) 
Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  (Mex.) 
Jalisco.    Sec  Xalisco. 
Jallais,  (Fr.) 
Jallieu,  (Fr.) 
J.-iliminil/.a,  (Wallach.)  r. 
Jalon,  Xalon,  (Sp.) 
Jalovka,  (R.  Pol.) 
Jalutorowsk.  (R.) 
Jamaica,  (W.  Ind.) 
Janmitz,  (Mor.) 
Jampol.     See  Iampol. 
Jamtland,  (Sw.)  distr. 
Jamunda,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jandula,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jaudulilla,  ,Sp.)r. 
.Taniszek,  (R.) 
Jankau,  (Boh.) 
J;'ino>haza,  (H.) 
Janowiec,(Pol.) 
Janowitz,  (Mor.) 
Japura,  (Braz.)  r.     See        j 

Yapura.  j 

Jaquesila.  (Mex.) 
Ja(|iietinbonha,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jarac/.ewo,  (Pol.) 
Jarafuel,  (Sp.) 
Jaragua,  (Braz.)  mt. 
Jarama.     See  Xarama. 
Jaramillo,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jarandilla,  (Sp.) 
Jaransk,  (R.) 
Jarensk,  (R.) 

Jardiu  del  Rey,  (Cuba,)  isl. 
J aiili lies.  Ins,  de  la  Reyna,  ) 

(Cuba,)  isls. 
Jarlsber);  Launvig, 

(Norw.)  distr.  j 

Jarmello,  (Port.) 
Jariiieritz,  (Mor.) 
Jamac,  (Fr.) 
Jarocin,  (Posen.) 
Jaroszyn,  (Posen.) 
Jaromer,  (Boh.) 
Jaroslaw,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Jasch.    See  Yassj'. 
Jastrow,  (Pr.) 
Jassy.     See  Yassy. 
Jasz-Boreny,  (H.) 
J4sz6,  (H.) 
Jisz  Orszag,  Jazygien, 

(II.)  distr. 
Jativa,  Xativa,  now  San 

Felipe,  (Sp.) 

aa'i'.'r'inick,'  (Austr.  Sil.) 
Jauja.    See  Xauxa. 
Jauja,  or  Atanjauja,  (Peru.) 
Jaujac,  (Fr.) 
Java,  (Sunda  Isls.) 
Javali  Nuevo,  (Sp.) 
Javali  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Javary,  (Braz.)  r. 
Javea,  (Sp.) 


chd-en'  de  brd-kd-mo' ros 

ijof  :vi-[,a-ldin' 
ya'gir 

ya'gerit-dqrf 
yd'  gers-dqrf 
»<•■' g'/s-pi  ills' 

sou  Ilia' go  di  kom-pos-teV ■ 
yd 

san  ihu'go  de  clii'li 
cha'gqq-d  ^ 

bd-vd  de  chd' ' gqo-d 

ga-noo-u-r'i'pe 

yd-'ish'p'its 

yd-kqqtsk' 
clid-la'pd 
chd-lis'ko 


gd-l'i -on' 
ii'u-lvm-Di 
cha-lon.1 


i-a,n<pol 
yhnt'tdnd 
gd-mqqng'dd 
ch'dn1 dqq-ld 
chdn-dqq-l'il'yd 

idh'  nosli-hd-sd 
ya-ndv'yits 

■ijd'nd-vits 

ckd-pqq'rd 

yd-pqq-rd' 

chd-ke-s'i'Vd 

gd-ke-tin-yun'yd 


cha-ra-mil'yo 
Chdran-dil'yd 
yd-rdnsk' 

'char-din'  del  r"?i 
IDs  cliar-di'nes  de  Id  i 

tjUrls'  hrrg-lour'  c'ig 
gdr-mel'lo 


yd-ros' shirt 

yd-ro'myersh 

ya-ros-ldo' 

yash 

yahs-bc-rehny 

ydli-soh 

ydhs  or-sdhg 

chd'ti-vd 

you'ir 

you'  i'r-nik 

c/ta'qq-ch'd 

cha'qq-clid 

go-gdk' 


ya-co'rqef 


•J.,li 


;•  bd-lift' 


An 


Jean  d'Angclv,  St.,  (Fr., 
Jean  do  Bournav,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Losne,  or  Belle        j 
Defense,  (Fr.)  j 

Jean  de  Luz,  (Fr.) 
Jean  Pied-de-Port,  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Manrienne,  (Sav.) 
Jean,  Mont  St.,  (Belg.) 
.l,,,lrzei,MVO,  (Pol.) 
.Icdr/eiow,  (P„l.) 
Jcdlerseo,  (Austr.) 
Jejuy.     S««  Xexui. 

.lelabULM,  (R.) 

Jelatma,  (R.) 


'  sing  rang  bOne-fOng' 
sang  gang  dakr 
siing  gang  dang-gc-li1 
sang  gang  dc  bqqr'na' 
gilng  dH  15  nc 
gang  dc  line 
gang  pi-c'd'c-pSrc 
gang  dc  mo-ri-cn' 
mong  siing  gilng 
yriig'lr-skc-lic'ro 
yrii'/ilr-the'yqqf 

che-chqq'i 

ye-ld-bqq'gU 

ye-ldl'ma 


vile;  ii  short,  biit.  —  Fr.  <&  long,  cu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  mj,  liquid.  —  jin"ger.  —  g,  ck,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  plct 


,  between  v  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Jelez,  (R.) 
Jcmappe,  (Neth.) 
Jena,  (C.  Germ.) 
Jenat/.,  (Switz.) 
Jemkale,  (R.) 
Jenil.    See  Xenil. 
Jeniseisk,  (R.)  gov. 
Jcnotajewslc,  (R.) 
Jeoire,  St.;  (Sav.) 
Jequetinhonha,  (Braz.) 
Jerez.     See  Xerez. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera.     See  ) 

Xerez  de  la  Frontera.       j 
Jerez  (Xerez)  de  los  Cabal- 

leros,  (Sp.)  J 

Jerica,  Xerica,  (Sp.) 
Jerne.  See  Ireland. 
Jerte,  Xerte,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jerumenha,  (Braz.) 
Jerusalem,  (Palest. ;  or.  El  ) 

Kuds  or  KlHKldes.)     Hi-  V 

erosolyma,  JElia  Colonia.  ) 
Jesi,  (C.  It.) 
Jetschowitz,  (Boh.) 
Jever,  (Germ.) 
Jr.iel.,  (Alger.  ;  fr.  Gigelli.) 
Jijona,  Xixona,  (Sp.) 
Jiloca.     See  XiUfca. 
Jilon.     See  Xilon. 
Jimena,  Ximena,  (Sp.) 
Jinca,  Xinca,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jingo,  Xingii,  (Braz.) 
Jitomir,  Jyt ir,  or  Zyto-  \ 

miers,  (R.'Pol.)  } 

Joachiinstlial,  (Boh.) 
Joao-da-Foz,  Sao,  (Port.) 
Joao  das  Lampas,  (Port.) 
Joao,  Sao^  (Braz.) 
Jochiinilcd,  (Mex.)  lake. 
Jockmock,  (Sw.) 
Jodoigne,  (Belg.) 
Jncdefjeld,  (Norw.)  mt 
Johannesbad,  or  Johannes-  \ 

brunn,  (Boh.)  ] 

.Tohann-Gcorgciistadt,  (Sax.) 
Juhannisborg,  (Nassau,        j 

Germ.)  i 

John,  St.,  or  St.  Jean  Bap- J 

tiste,  (Can.)  j 

Joia,  (Texas.) 
Joigny,  (Fr.)    Joviniacum. 
Joinville,  (Fr.) 
Jolsva.     See  Eltsch. 
Ji'inki'ipins,  (Sw.) 
.lunqiiieres,  (Fr.) 
Jonsac,  (Fr.) 
Jorat.     Sec  Jura. 
Jorge,  San,  (Azores.) 
Jorge,  S.,  dos  Ilheos,  ) 

(Braz.)  j 

Jurunera,  (Sp.) 
Ji.iailln,  .luniyo,  or  Xurul-  ) 

lo,  (Mex.)  vnle.  j 

Josephstadt,  (Boh.) 
Joslowitz,  (Boh.) 
Josselin,  (Fr.) 
.losse-Teu-Noode,  (Belg.) 
Jouin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Jonx,  (Switz.)  lake. 
Joux,  Chateau  de,  (Fr.) 
Jouy,  (Fr.) 
Joyeuse,  (Fr.) 
Jozefow,  (Pol.) 
Juan  de  Fuca.     See  Fuca. 
Juan  Fernandez,  or  Mas-    ) 

aTierra,  (Chile,)  is?.        j 
Juan  de  Bracomoro,  (Ee-    / 

uador.)  i 

Juan,  San.     See  San  Juan. 
RjW,  ( Mex.) 
Naod 
(Sp.)  r. 
Juebitan,  (Mex.) 
.Iiiileiibiii",  (Austr.)  Idunum. 
Judcnstein,  (Tyrol.) 
Jujuv,  (PI.  Coiif.) 
Juli,  (Peru.) 
Julian  Alps.    See  Birnbau-  ) 

merwald.  j 

Julianshaab,  (Greenl.) 
Ji'ilieh,  iPr.j  />.  Juliers.) 
Julien,  St..  (Fr.) 
Julier,  Col  du,  (Swiss         ) 
Alps,)  pass.  \ 

Juliers.     S  e  Jiilich. 
Juinba,  (Guin.) 
Juiiii'anx,  (Fr.) 
J.nnetz,  (Lelg.) 
Jim, iei_.es,  (Fr.) 


Vena 

ye-n'i' k'd-le 

She-nil' 

ye-iii-se'isk 

yc-nu-td'yevsk 

sang  gO-tire' 

gt  /,'•  l in  yon' yd 

che-reth' 

che-reth'  de  Id  frOn-te'r'd 

che-reth'  de  los  k'd-b'dl-ye'- 

ros 
che'ri-kd 

cher'te 
ge-rqq^men'y'd 

jcru'salem 

i-e'si 

yft'sho-vits 

ye'ver 

gi-gel-li' 

chi-c/w'nit 

chi-lo'kd 

ch'i-lon' 

ch'i-me'n'd 

chin'k'd 

ging'gqq 

shi-to'mirsh 

yd-d'ehims-tale' 

s'diqqng  gqq-'d'qqng  d'dfoi 

gqq-d'qqng  das  lam'pds 

s'd'qqng  gqq-d'qqng 

chu-fhi-niiVko 

yok'mok 

gu-do-dny' 

yeu1 gk-fijeP 

yu-hdn' nes-bddt 

yo-h'dn'  ge-or'  gen-st'ddt 

yu-hdn'nis-berg' 

John 

chb^i-'d 

go-dn-yi' 

giPdng-vUe' 

yolsh-v'd 

ytfun'cli  en-ping' 

gung-k'i-lre' 

gong-sdk1 


s'd'qqng  gor'ge  dqqs  Wye 

90S 
chor-ke'r'd 
ckqq-rqql'yo,  chqq-rqq'yo 


sang  gqq-ang' 

gcq 

shd  to'  de'  goo 

gQQ--i> 

go-'d-yimze' 

yoQ-ze'fou 

chqq-an'  de  fqq'k'd 

chqq-an'  fer-n'dn' deth{des) 

chqq-an'  de  brd-ko-mo'rd 

sun  chqr.-dn'    _ 

e/iee  an'  del  re'i 

chqq'k'dr 
cliqq-chi-fdn' 
i/e./ nin-bqqrg' 
yqq'din-stine' 
chqq-chqq-'i' ,  chqq-chqq'i 
chqq-l'i 
ju'lian 

yni/n-Uhns-hBb' 
yu'lich 

sang  gh.-li-diig' 
7.-0.  d&  gti-li-e' 
ru-li-e' 


gqqng'b'd 
gu-mo' 
gti-met' 
gu-mi-cge' 


Jumilla,  (Sp.) 
Jumillac,  (Fr.) 
Jung-Brcslau.     See  Ino-      ) 

wraclaw.  ( 

Jung-Bunzlau,  (Boh.) 
Jungfrau,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Junien,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Junqueira,  (Port) 
Junquera  de  Ambia,  (Sp.) 
Jupille,  (Belg.)     Jobii  Villa. 
Jupura,  (Ecuad.) 
Jura,  (Fr.  and  Switz. ;  g.     ) 

Leberberg;/r.  Jorat,)  mis.  \ 
Jura,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Jurua,  (Braz.)  r. 
Juruena,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jurumenha,  (Port.) 
Jussev,  (Fr.) 
JiM.Si.,  (Fr.) 
Just,  St.,  en  Chevnlet,  (Fr.) 
Jusieilals  Brae,  (Norw.)       ) 

snow  field.  j 

Jutahy,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jutcrbogk,  or  Datinewitz,    ) 

(Pr.)  . 

Jutland,  (Denm. ;  d.  Jyl-     i 

land.)   Chersonesus  Cim-  > 

Jutroszyn,  (Posen.) 
Juvigny,  (Fr.) 
Juvisy,  (Fr.) 
Jylland.     See  Jutland. 
Jytoniir.    See  Jitomir. 


chqq-m'il'y'd 
gfo-mi-i-ydk' (mil-ydk') 
yoqng-bres'lon 
yoong-boonts'lou 


gqong-kd'i-rU 

chqqn-ke'rd  de  am-b'i'd 

gii-p'ile' 

Chqq-pqq'r'd 

yqq'rd 

gti-rd' 

gqq-rqq-d'  . 

gqq-rqq-e'nd 

gqq-rqq-men'ifd 

gfis-sd' 

sang  g&st 

sang  gdst  dug  she-v'd-le' 

yqqs' te-d'dlds'  bra 

gqq-td-i' 

yh'ter-bqk 

yble'Vdiidt 

yqq-tro'  sKin 

gf,.-vin-yi' 

gb-vi-ii' 

■ij'ulllan1  ijhl'ldnd 
shi-to'mirsh 


K. 


Kaaden,  (Boh.) 
Kaafjord,  (Norw.) 
Kabarda,  (R.)  pr. 
Kabrera,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Kac-zvka,  (Gal.) 
Kadak,  (R.) 
Kadnikow,(R.) 
Kadom,  (R.) 
Kaes,  (H.) 
Kahira,  Al,  (Eg.) 
Kahla,  (C.  Germ.) 
Kalenberg,  (Austr.) 
Kalni-eliii'.e,  (Austr.;         ) 

Wicnenvald,)  mts.  S 

Kainardsche,  (Bulgaria.) 
Kainsk,  (R.) 
Kaisarieb,  (Syria.) 
Kaiserberg,  or  Kayserberg,  ) 

(Fr.)  ( 

Kaiser  Ehersdorf,  (Austr.) 
Kaiserslautem,  (Bav.) 
Kai>ersuiarkl.    .Vr  Ki  siunik 
Kai-ei-stuhl,  (Switz.)     Fo- ) 

rum  Tiberii.  ) 

Kaiserstuhl,  (Bad.)  mts. 
Kaiserswerth,  (Pr.) 
Knleiiber..',  (Han.)  prin. 
Kalgujew,  (While  Pea.)  is). 
Kahsz,  or  Kaliseb,  (Pol.) 
Kalksburg,  (Austr.) 
Kallo,  Nagy.  (H.) 
Kallundborg,  (Denm.) 
Kalmar,  or  Calniar,  (Sw.) 
Kalocsa,  or  Colocza,  (H.) 
Kaltcnbrunn,  (H.) 
Kaltern,  (Tyrol.) 
Kaluga,  (R.) 
Kalus.z,  (Gal.) 
Kahvary,(Pol.) 
Kama,  (R.)  r. 
Kanienez  Podolsk.     See       j 

Kaminiec  Podulski.  j 

!^;;::;:;::;z,!ca»-.)     j 

Kaiiu-nnoi  Ostrow,  (R.)  isl. 
Kamensk,  (R.) 
Kauicnz,  (Sax.) 

Ka ika,  (Gal.) 

Kamiehczyk,  (Pol.) 
Kamienica,  (Gal.) 
Kaniiiiiee.  (II.) 
Kaminiec.  Podolski,  (R.)      j 
See  Kamenez  Podolsk,      j 
Kampen,  (Nelh.) 
Kanu'ischin,  (R.) 
Kanniscbinsk,  (R.) 
Kamiisrhlow,  (R.) 
Kanazkaja,  (R.)  vole. 
Kaiulabar,  ( Persia,)  pr. 
Kandern,  (Bad.) 
Kan_uroo,  (Austral.)  isl. 


k'd'den 

ko'fijore 

kd-bdr'dii 

ka-bre'ru 

kd-chi'kd 

kd-ddW 

kdd'ni-kqf 

kd-csh 

al  kd'Ui-rd 

ka'Vd 

kd'lin-berg' 

kd'len-ge-bir'ge 


kt-sa-ri'ye 

kl'iir-berg 

kl'ier  e'bers-dorf 

kVlcrs-lnu'tem 

kV  zers-mdrkt' 

ki'zer-stqql' 

ki'zer-stqqV 

ki' zh-s-r,ehrt' 

kd'len-berg' 

kdl-gqq'yef 

kd'lish 

kdllts'bqqrg 

nddy  k'dl-lo 

kii}'lot»nd-borgf 

kul'mar 

kd-lu-cha 

k'dl'thi-brqqn' 

kdl'tern 

kd-lqq'gd 

kd'lqqsh 

kdl-vd'ri 

kd'ma 

kd-me-nets'  pd-dolsk' 


kd-mi-ung'kd 

l.itni-ijt  nt'slttk 
kdm-ye-nit'  sd 

kd-min'yets  pS-dols'k'i 

kdm'pen 

kd-mh'shtn 

kd-mli,'shinsk 

kd-musli'lnf 

kd-ndl.i'ka-yU 

kdn'dd-bdlir 

kdn'dern 

kdn-gqq-rqq' 


Kanisa,  Nrev,  (ll.)pcal.. 
Kanjakew,  (Ural.) 
Kapnik-Banya,  (.H.) 
Kapolna,  (H.) 
Kapnsvir,  (H.) 
Kappeln,  (Denm.) 
Kaproneza,  (Croatia  ;  g.      \ 

Kopreinitz.)  j 

Kapuvar,  (H.) 
Kara  Amid,  (Syria.) 
Karakua,  (.\ie.[:'.al.)  bay. 
Karansebes,  (H.) 
Kaiassubasar,  (R.) 
Karasu,  (Eur.,  As.) 
Karatschew,  (R.) 
Karbasara,  (Gr.) 
Karchowa,  (Posen.) 
Kardszair,  (H.) 
Kardszag-uj  S/.illas,  (H.) 
Karge.     See  Unruhstadt. 
Kari;.ipcd,  (R.) 
Karitene,  (Gr.) 
Karkora,  (Sahara.) 
Karlbiirg.     Sec  Oroszv4r. 
Kaileby,  Cauda,  (Finl.) 
1v;u-I.j\.  it/,,  or  Carlowitz,     j 

(Austr.)  I 

Karl  bad,  or  Carlsbad, (Boh.) 
Karlsbrunn,  (Austr.) 
KaiMairg.     See  Gyula  Fe-  j 

jervar.  j 

KarMiurg,  or  Carlsburg,      ) 

(Trans. ;  h.  Caroly  Fe-     > 

jervar.)     Mpulum.  ) 

Karlstadt,  (Austr.) 
Karlstein,  (Boh.)  castle. 
Karnthen,  (Austr.  ;  Carin-  ( 

thia,)  div. 
Karolv,  Nagy,  (II.)     See 

Na.y  Karoly.  j 

Karpaihen,  die.     See  Car- 

pathien.     mts  ) 

Kasan,  (R.)  gov. 
Kasatsch.     See  Casaccia. 
Kasehau,  (II.;  A.  Kassa.) 
Kaschin,  (R.) 
Kasnurk,  (II.)     See  Kes-     ) 

mark.  ) 

Kassa.     See  Kasehau. 
Kassimow,  (R.) 
Kasversk-Horn,  (Boh.  ;  g.  I 

Bergreiehenstein.)  \ 

Kastel,  :Bav.) 
Katharinaberg,  (Bob.) 
Katie-rat,  (Cenu.  (Je.)  inlet. 
Katwvk-o|i-Rhiju,  (Neth.) 
Kiitwvk-dp-Zee,  (Neth.) 
Katzbach,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Kai/eii ellcnbogen,  (Germ.) 
Kaub,  (Germ.) 
Kaui-jm,       j  ,„  ,   .  ( 

Kau.>ehim,  |(B011-)  ( 

Kay,  (Pr.) 

i.,1.1  serlierg.    See  Kaiserberg. 
Kazimierz,  (Pol.) 
Kerzkemet,  or  Ketskemet,  j 

(H.)  i 

Kedoe,  'Java.) 
Kehl,  (Bad.) 
Kelcze,  (II.) 
Kellheim,  (Bav.) 
Keinencze,  (II.) 
Keiupeii,  (Pr.) 
Keiuplen,  (Bav.)     Campo-  ) 

dunum.  \ 

Kenzingen,  (Bad.) 
Kerensk,  (R.) 
Kereszter  Rodrogb,  (II.) 
Kerka,  (Dalm.)  r. 
Kersko.    Sec  Gurkfeld. 
Kertseh,  (R.) 

Kesriraik,  j  (H. ;  g.  Kai-      ( 
Kasinark,  (      sersmarkt.)    / 
Kess.    Sec  Venden. 
Kesselsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Keszthcly,  (H.) 
Kethely.     Sec  Mannersdorf. 
Ketskemet,  or  Kecskemet,  ( 

(H.)  i 

Keuschberg,  (Pr.) 
Kexholm,  (Finl.) 
Kezdi-Vasarhely,(Trans.;  j 

g.  Neumarkt.)  ] 

Kiacbta,  (R.) 
Kiel,  (Denm.) 
Kielce,  (Pol.) 

Kle -ebt,  (Belg.) 

Kiew,  (R.) 
Kill'hanser,  (Germ.)  I 
Kimito,  (Finl.)  isl. 


liwty  iiU-ifi-skil 

kdn-yd'liif 
kap' nil;  bdhn'yU 
kd-pol-nd 
ka-posh-vdhr 
kdp'peln 

kd-pront'sU 

kd-pqq-vdhr 

kd'rd  niihd 

kd-vd'koq-d 

ka-rnn  slie-besh 

ku-ras-sqq'bas'dltr 

kd'rd-sqq 

kd-rdt-shef 

kdr-bd-sd-rd' 

kdrd-sdgh    ^ 
kdrd-fagh-qq-i-s'dhl-l'dhsh 

kar-go-poV      ^ 

kd-ri-le'ne 

kdr'k0-rd_ 

kdrl'bcqrg 

gam' I'd  kdr'le-bW 

k'dr'lo-vits 


k'drls'bqqrg 


nddy  k'd-rCily 
di  k'dr-pd'ten 
ka-san' 
k'd'zatsh 
kdsh'ou 

kahsh-m'dhrk 

kdsh-shd 

kds-s'i'mof 

has' r:  rsk-horn 

kds'til 

ka-td-ri'  nd-bcrg' 

kdt'le-g'dt 

kdt'oike-op-rine 

kdt'rlke-op-ze 

kdU'b'dch 

kdt'shi-el'len-bo'  gen 

koub 


ki'zir-berg1 

kd-z'i'myersh 

ketsh-ke-mcht 

ke'dqq 

kele 

kel'tse 

kel'lume 

ke-men-tse 


!>gen 

ir  bu-drog 


ker'kb 

kers'ko 

kertsh 

kehsh-mdltrk 

kes 

kes'sels-dorf 

kest-hely 

ket-kihi 

ketsh-ke-meht1 

Icoish'berg 

keks'holm 

kelis-di-cah-shUhr-hely 

ki-'dch't'd 

kilo 

hyil'tse 

kile'drecht 

k'i'ff 

kif'hoi'zer 

ki'mi-to 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mite,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Ping,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVote,  dove,  m'dve,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  TUne,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  &  long, 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


giropina,  (Wall.) 
Kimpolang,  (Wall.) 
Kinburn,  .Germ.) 
Kinzii:,  (Germ.),-. 
Kir.  h.lurl,  m   Kiirhdrauf,     ) 

(H.  ;/(.  Szeprs-Virallva,)  } 
Kirkcudbright,  (Sc.) 
Kiri'NIieim  Hnlaiiilcn,  (Bav.) 
Kirchiiolm,  (Livonia.) 
Kiridi.     Sec  Crete. 
Kirilow,(R.) 
Kirinsk,  (R.) 
Kirrweiler,  (Bav.) 
K,rs:„M>w,(R.) 
Kis  Almas,  (H.) 
Kischenew,  (R.) 
Kis  ('zonk,  (H.) 
Ids  Kalin,  (Trans.) 
Kis  K.'.ros,  (H.) 
Kis  Kunsai;,  ill.  ;g.  Klein-) 

komaiiien.) 
Kislewodsk,  (R.) 
Kisljiir,  (R.) 
Kislosawodsk,  (R.) 
Kis  Marton, (H. ;  a.  Eisen-  > 

stadt.) 
Kissingcn,  (Bav.) 
Kis  S/.eben,  (II.  ;  g,  Zeben.) 
Kis  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Kis  Tabolcsin,  (II.) 
Kis  Varad.     See  Wardein. 
Ki^zkowo,  (R.) 
Kilahorod,  (R.) 
Kitsce,  (II.;  It.  Koptseny) 
KjolMiiliavn.     See  Copen-   j 

hagen.  j 

K.iiK'Kc,  (Denm.) 
Kjoelen,  (Norvv.)  mts. 
Kladsko.    See  Glatz. 
Kladrau,  (Boh.) 
Klauenfurf,  (Austr.)   Clau- ) 

dia.  \ 

Klam  (Austr.) 
Klamm,  (Austr.)  pass. 
Klarmtza.    Sic  Clarence. 
Klalla„,(Boh.) 
Klausen,  (Tyrol ;  it.  Chi 


kim-pi'nd 

kin'bqqrn 

kint'sig 

kirSli'dorf,  kirch' drouf 

.kir-koo'bre 

kirch'lnme  bO'ldn-den 

kirch1  holm 

ki-ri-di 

ki-fi'lqf 

ki-rinsk' 

kir'oi'ler 

kir-sd'nqf 

kish  Ul-mWish 

ki-she-nif 

kish  tsenk 

kish  kd-ldlm 

kish  keZ-rdush 

kish  kqqhn-sdhg 

kis-le-vqdsk' 

kisl-yure1 

kis-lo-sd-vodsk1 

kish  mdhr-tqn 

kis'sin"gen 

kish  se-ben 

kish  sekh 

kish  td-bolt-slidhn 

kish  vdh'rdlid 

k'ish-ko'vo 

kl-td'i-go-rod 

kit-ze 

kyeubn'houn,  commonly 

kiim'b'houn 
kyeu'ge 
kytfu'len 
kldds'ko 
kld'drou 
kid'  gin-fqqrt 
kl'dm 


Klausenburs,  (Trans. ;  ft. 

Kolosvir.) 
Kleczewo,  (Pol.) 
Kleczkow,  (R.  Pol.) 
Klein  Becskerek,  (H.) 
Kl.'in  Knliscli,  (Trans.) 
Klrnik.iinanien.     See  Kis    ( 

Kunsig.  j 

Kl.  in.,  hlatten.  See Zalathna, 
Kleve.    See  Cleves. 
Klobauk,  (Mor.) 
Klolmcko,  (Pol.) 
Klodawa.  (Pol.) 
Kl'.mlial.     See  Clonthal. 
Klosterle,  (Boh.) 
Klosterneiiburg,  i 
Klundert,  (Netli. 
Kins,  (Swilz.) 
Khitschefskaja,  (R.) 
Kniii,  (Dalm.) 
Kni|iliaiisen.  (N.  Germ.) 
Kniltelfeld,  (Austr.) 
Knys/.yii,  (R.) 
Koiili-n/..     See  Coblenz. 
Kubrin,  or  Kobryn,  (R.  Pol.) 
Kobylin,  (Posen.) 
Kuciior,  (Wurt.) 
Koesleld,  (Pr.) 
Koevorden,  (Neth.) 
Kokel,  or  Kukel,  (Trans.)  r. 
Kola,  (II.) 
Kolacv.vce,  (Gal.) 
Koliisin,  (R.) 
Kolberg.    See  Colberg. 
Kolbuszow,  (Gal.) 
Kolding,  (Denm.) 
Kolditz.     See  Colditz. 
Kolentina,  (Serv.) 
Kohazin,  (R.) 
Kolin,  Ncu,  (Boh.) 
Kolliun,  (Neth.) 
Koln.     See  Cologne. 
Kolocsa.     See  Kalocsa. 
Kolomak,  (R.) 
Kolomea,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Kiilns,  (Trans.) 
Kolosvir.     See  Klausenburg. 
Kolyma,  (R.)  r. 
Kolywan.     See  Revel. 
Koiniroin.     See  Komorn. 
Komlos,  (H.) 
Komorn,  or  Comorn,  (H. ;  j 

h.  Komirom.)  j 

Knngsberg,  (Norw.) 
Kongsteeri,  (Norw.) 


kldt'tou 

Idou'zen 

Idou'zen-bqqrg' 

klet-she'vo 

klHsh'kqv 

knur  bi-tslt'ke-rek 

Mine  Ico'lish 

Mine  kqq-md'n'i-hi 

klinc'shldt'ten 

kle've 

Ido'bqqk 

klo-bqqts'ko 

klo-da'vd 

klehn'tdle 

kl<fu'ster-le 

kluh'slrr-noi'bqqrg 

kleHn'dert 

klqqs 

Idnqt-shefs'kd-yU 

kriine 

knip'hnu'zen 

knit'tel-feldt' 

hrii'shin 

ko'blents 

ko'brin 

kO-bi'lin 

ko' cher 

>u<us'(kqqs)feldt 

hqq'vor-den 

kB'kil 

ko'ia 

ko-ldt-shi'tse 

ks-ld'sin 

kql'berg 

kol-bqq'shof 

kol'ding 

kol'dits 

ko-lhi-ii'nil 

ko-li-dt'sin 

noi  ko'lin 

UVltim 

kehln 

k5-lo-chU 

kd-10-mok' 

ko-W-me'd 

kolosh 

ko-ldsh-vtiltr 

ko-li-mW 

IcB-li-vdn' 


ko'morn 


Kongsvinj;cr,  (Norw.) 
Koiilccpol,  (Pol.) 
Kouiggriitz,  (Austr.) 
Ki'iniL'sberg,  (Pr.)     Mons 

Regius. 
Konig.sberg,  (II.;  ft.  Tjj- 

Banya.) 
Ki'inigsegg,  (Boh.) 
Konigslutler,  (N.  Germ.) 
Konigsteiii,  (Sax.) 
Konigswarlh,  (Boil.) 
Konin,  (Pol.) 
Konitz,  (Pr.) 
Konskic,  (Pol.) 
Konstantinogorsk,  '(R.) 
Kopanice,  (Posen  ;  g.  Kfl- 

penitz.) 
Koprsany,  (H.) 
Ki'ipenitz.     See  Kopanice. 
Kopmg,  (Sw.) 
Kopreinitz,  (Austr.  Croat. ; , 

h.  Kaproncza.)  i 

Koptseny,  (H.  ;  g.  Kitsee.) 
Korbach.     See  Corbach. 
Korbers.     See  Corbieres. 
Korczyn,  (Pol.) 
Korennaja  Pustina,  (R.) 
Koriczan,  (Mor.) 
Kormrisz  Binya.    See  j 

Kremnitz.  I 

Kornenburg,  (Austr.) 

KolMS,    (11.) 

Koros-lianya,  (H.) 

Kor5s  Visirhely,  (H. ;  g.    I 

Kreuz.)  I 

Korotojak,  (R.) 
Korsfir.     See  Corsoer. 
Korsun,  (R.) 
Korte  Argis,  (Serv.) 
Kortryk.     See  Courtrai. 
Kortsliewa,  (R.) 
Koscian,  (Posen.) 
Kosel,  (Pr.) 
Koselsk,  (R.) 
Kosfeld.     See  Cosfeld. 
K.'islin.    See  Ccislin. 
Kossou-a,  (Serv.) 
Kostelec,  (Boh.) 
Kostnitz,  lake.     See  Con-     j 

stance.  j 

Kostroma,  (R.) 
Kostrzyii,  (Posen.) 
Koszeg.     See  Guns. 
Koszyce,  (Pol.) 
Kothburg.     See  Sirvir. 
Kothen,  or  Cothen,  (C. 

Germ.) 
Kotlin  Ostrow,  or  Retusa 

ri,  (R.)  isl. 
Kotroceny,  (Wall.) 
Kottbus.     See'Cottbus. 
Kouroii,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Kiivesd,  (H.) 

Kovno,  or  Kowno,  (R.  Pol.) 
Kozakow,  (Boh.) 
Kozienice,  (Pol.) 
Kozmin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
K.i.li. ■nhi-iinstatten,  (Suab.) 
Krageroe,  (Norw.) 
Kragujewatz,  (Serv.) 
Krain,  or  Carniola,  ) 

(Austr.)  prov.  ) 

Kr&l^""-)  | 

Krakau.     See  Cracow. 
Krakow.     See  Cracow. 
Krakowiec,  (Gal.) 
Kralingen,  (Neth.) 
Kralowa  Hola,  (H.;  g.       ) 

Ki'inig-berg,  i  mt.  \ 

Kralowice,  (Boh.) 
Kralowitz,  (Boh.) 
Kraiiarks.     See  Carpathi-  ) 

an.    mts.  \ 

Krasniozin,  (Pol.) 
Krasniewice,  (Pol.) 
Krasnoborsk,  (R.) 
Krasnogorskaia  Krepost,     ) 

(KO  i 

Krasnoi,  (R.) 
Krasnojarsk,  (R.) 


Krasiiokntsk,  (I 
Krasnopol,  (R.) 
Krasnosawarsk,  (R.) 
Krasno  Slobodsk,  (R.) 
Krasno  Utimsk,  (R.) 
Krasnvslaw,  (Pol.) 
Ki-as>,i,  (II.) 
Krassowa,  (H.) 


kooas  uu>"ger 

kfii'iijii-arels' 

ket'nigs-bi'rg' 

keTi'nigs-berg' 

kJi'nigs-eg' 

kdii'nigs-lngt'tir 

kdii1 iiig-stine 

kcii'iiigs-vUtV 

Ico'nin 

ko'iiits 

konsk'ye 

kon-stdn-t'i-no-gorsk' 

ko-pd-n'il'se 

kqpt-slidny 

kewpe-nita 

che%'ping 

ko-prl'nits 

keitpt-slieny 

kor'bdeh 

kor'birs 

kort'sliin 

ko-ren-nd'ya  pgqs'ti-nd 

kS'fit-shdn 

kekr-mells  bdhn'y'd 
km-1  uhi-bonrg' 
ko-rdsh 

keTl-rtiush  bdhn'yd 
ke%-re*)ish  vdh-shdhr-hely 


kor-sogn' 

kur'lr   iir'gish 

kort'rike 

kort-she'vd 

kosh'tsydn 

ko'iel 

ko-selsk' 

kSs'fildt 

kehs-Yine' 

kos'so-vd 

kos'te-lets 

kost'nits 

kos-tro-md' 

kostr'sliiny 

ktfh-sdg 

Ico-sliit'se 

kbte'bqqrg 

keh'ten 

kol-tin'  Ss'trof 

kd-tro-sheny 

kot'bqqs 

keq-rqq' 

kA-vashd 

kov'no 

kO'zd-kqv 

ko-iye-ni' tse 

kots-mine' 

kre'  hcn-lilme-stet'tfn 

krW '  ger-eV 

krd-gqq-ye'vats 

krlne 

krd-yo'vd 

kr'd'kou 

krd'kqqf 

krd-ko'vyets 

krd'tin'igen 

krd'lo-vd  hB'ld 


Krassowa,  (II.) 
Kraszna,  (Trans.) 
Kraizau,  (Boll.) 


krd'pdks 
krds-nit' shin 
knis  mif-vit'se 
kra,-„'o-borsk' 
krds-uv-gors'kd-yd  kre'- 

to-aS'nS-Y 

kras-nu-ydrsk' 

krux'iiv-ye  se-lB' 

krds-uo-kqqtsk1 

krds-nO-pOV 

krus-no-sd-vdrsk* 

krds'no  slB-bodsk' 

krds'no  qq-fimsk' 

kros-n'is'ldf 

kriish-slwli 

krdsh-sho-vd 

krds-nd 

krat'tsou 


kris  oru'zitr  <Ur  du'i 
kris  (lis'zile  dir  da'n 


Kieiiientscliug,  (It.) 
Ki-eiiiiulz,  (11. ;  h.  Kor-        ( 

ni.'icz  Binya.)  j 

Krems,  (Austr.) 
Kmnsirr,  (Mor.;  Kro-        ) 

merjz.)  j 

K  rem  iiuinsu-r,  (Austr.)      i 

cloister.  \ 

Kreulh,  (Bav.) 
KreiMzuach,  or  Kreuz-         ) 

nach,  (Pr.)  \ 

Kreuz.     See  Koriis  Visir- 
hely. j 
Kru  hen.      See  Krzywin. 
Krieblowitz,  (Pr.) 
Krim.     See  Crimea. 
Krimiiilor  Ache,iAustr.)/a«. 
Kristinestad,  (Finl.) 
Kiizanow,  (Mor.) 
Kroalien.     See  Croatia. 
Kroi.-!,ach.     See  Rikos. 
KroiM'iiliriinn,  i  Austr.) 
Kn.iiK.rjz.     See  Kremsier. 
Krommenij.  (Neth.) 
Kron.oJdw,  (Pol.) 
Kronach,  (Bav.) 
Kronborg,  (Denm.) 
Kroiistadt,  (Trans.  ;  h.         ) 

Brasso.)  j 

Kri.n>iadt.     See  Cronstadt. 
Krossen.     See  Crossen. 
Krossno,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Kroto^zvn,  or  Krotoschin,  ) 

(Pr.  Pol.)  j 

Kruinaii,  (Boll.) 

Kmsdm-i;';.,  I  (pr- Po1-)   1 

Krynica,  (Gal.) 
Krzanow,  (Pol.) 
Kizemicniec,  (R.) 
Krzepice,  (Pol.) 
Krzes/.owire,  (Cracow.)- 
Krzna,  (Pol.) 
Krzylow,  (Pol.) 
Krzyuii,,(Pol.  ;  g.  Krieben.) 
Kr/,vz,(l>o|.)eWcr. 
Knban,  (R.)r. 
Kubin,  (II.) 
KutTstcin,  (Tyrol.) 
Kuilenburji,  (Neth.) 
Kukel.     See  Kokel. 
Kula,(H.) 

Kulemborgli.     See  Kuilen-  ) 
burg.  1 

Kulcwtscha,  (Bulg.) 
Kulikoff.  (R.)  plain. 
Kulm,  (Boh.) 
Kulmbach,  (Bav.) 
Kulpa,  (Austr.  Croat.) 
Kuinania,  (H.)  distr.    See  ) 

Kummersdorf,  (Pr.) 
Kungur,  (R.) 
Kun-IIegyes,(H.) 
Kunow,  (Pol.) 
Kunsi",  Nagy,  Kis.     Sec    } 
Cumania.  j 

Kiio  S/.rol  Miklos  (II.) 
Kfinzelsau,  (Wiirt.) 
Kurczwecki,  (Pol.) 
Kurhesscn.     See  Ilessen-     ) 

Kurland.     See  Courland. 
Kursk,  (R.) 
Kurzelow,  (Pol.) 
Kurzola,  (Dalm.)  isl. 
Kuskowo,  (R.) 
Kn-ii. v.k,  iR.) 
Kustrin.     See  Ctistrin. 
Kusznacht,  (Switz.) 
Kiits,liiik,Kaiiiardge,(Tur.) 
Kiilschk.'iwo,  old  name  of     ) 
Moskwi.  j 

Kuttenberg,  (Boh.) 
Kwieciszewo,  (Posen.) 
Kycholm,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Kyritz,  (Pr.) 


krims'mdn'stir 


krois'bdeh  , 
kroi'zen-brqqn 
krum'yer-shish 

krO-morlqqf 
krone'borg 
kronc'stddt 
krone1  st'ddt 
kros'sin 
kross'no 
kro-W  skill 
krqq'mou 

krqqsh'vits 

kfi-uit'sd 

krsha'nqf 

krshe-min'yets 

krshe-pit'se 

krshe-slio-v'it'  se 

krslmd 

krslii'lqqf 

krski'v'in 

krsliish 

kqq-ban' 

kqq-b'ine' 

kqqf'stine 

koi'len-bdUrg 

kqq'kel 

kqq'lem-borg 
kqq-levt'slid 

kqq'li-kof 
kqqlm 
kqqlm'bdch 
kqql'pd 


kooiii'iuers-dorft 
ki.qu"gqqr 
kqohn-lied-yesh 
kqq'nof 

nddy  kish  kqqhn-sh'dhg 

kqqhn  sent  m'i-klulish 

kfmt'sels-ou' 

kqqrtsh-vits'lfi 

kqqr'hes'sen 

kqqr'ldndt 

kqqr-she'  lof 

kqqrd-so'l'd 

kqqs-ko'vo 

kqqs-nelsk' 

kk-strinc' 

kits' nm-ht      _ 

kqqt-sliqqk  kcl-i-ndrd-shc 

kqqtsh-lu<il-vo 

kqtf'ten-berg' 

In-ttt  t<i-slie'vo 

kd'Jtolm 

ki'riis 


Laa.  (Austr.)  Id 

Laadegaardsoc,  (Norw.)  pen.  lu'tlc-giilir^e-du.1 

Laalanil,  or  Lolland,  )  ,.,,.,    . 

(Denm.),,/.  j  lu,d"d 


vhe;  it  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eft  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  n?/,  liquid.  —  An"  gtr.  —  g,  Sh,  guttural ;  fas  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and/. 
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Labe.     See  Elbe. 

Labischau,  (Pr.) 

Labiszyn,  or  Labischin,(Pr.) 

Labrador,  (N.  A.)  pcnins.    j 

Labrede,  (Fr.) 

La  Brie,  (Pr.)  old  prov. 

Lacedogna,  (Napl.) 

La  Certosa,  (Lomb.)  cloister. 

La  Charite,  (Fr.) 

Lachen,  (Switz.) 

Lacise,  (Lomb.) 

La  Concepcion,  (Chile.) 

La  Cote  St.  Andre,  (Fr.) 

I.a.  i.a.  nnga.     Sec  Tacunga. 

Ladek,  (Pol.) 

Ladenburg,  (Bad.) 

Ladoga,  (R.)  lake. 

Ladrones,  ■  China,)  isls. 

Lacken,  (Belg.) 

LalSes,  (Port.)  duchy. 

Lafourche,  (La.,  U.  S.) 

Lagoa,  (Port.) 

Lauo  Kscora,  (Port.)  lake. 

Lag.)  Maggiore,  (N.  It.)       J 

Lake  of  Locarno.    La-    > 

cus  Verbanus.  J 

Lagoa  Merim.    See  Merim. 
Lagonegio,  (Napl.) 
Lagos,  (Port.) 
La  Gran  j  a.     See  Ifdefonso. 
Lagnna,  (Teneritfe.) 
I.aginia  de  Madre,  (Texas.) 
Lagnna  de  los  Terminos,     j 

(Mex.)  1 

Lagnnilla,  la,  (Colombia,) 

lake. 
Latin,  (C.  Germ.)  r. 
Laliolm,  (Sw.) 
Laibach.     See  Laybach. 
Laibita     See  Lubicza. 
Lafgle,  L'Aigle,  (Fr.) 

Aquila. 
Laland.     See  Laaland. 
La  Mar.     See  Cobija. 
Lambach,  (Austr.) 
Lamballe,  (Fr.) 
Lambayeque,  (Peru.) 
Lamhcsc,  (Fr.) 
Lambslieim,  (Bav.) 
Lanicgo,  (Port.) 
Lamia,  (Gr.) 
Lamone,  (Tusc.)  r. 
Lampedosa,  j  (Mediterr.)     j 
Lampcdusa,  )  isl.    Pelagia.  \ 
Luiiponocchio,  (Tusc.) 
Lancerota,  or  Lanzarote,     j 

(Canaries,)  isl  j 

Lanciani),  (Napl.)  Anxanum. 
Lancut,  or  Landshut,  ) 

(Austr.)  ] 

Lamlaii,  (Bav.) 
Landeclc,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Landerneau,  (Fr.) 
Landeron,  (Switz.) 
Landes,  Ies,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Landiras,  (Fr.) 
Landivy,  (Fr.) 
Landrecres,  or  Landrecy,    ) 

(Fr.)  j 

Laudsberg,  (Pr.) 
Land-hut.     See  Lancut. 
Landskron,  (Boh.) 
Landskrona,  (Sw.) 
LCinrhuurg.     See  Lans  le     ) 

Bourg,  (Sard.)  \ 

Langeac,  (Fr.) 
Langcais,  (Fr.) 
Langoland,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Lang, nliri'ieken,  (Rad.) 
Langenburg,  (VViirt.) 
Langensalza,  (Pr.) 
Langen.-ehwalbach.     See     ) 

Schwalbach.  j 

Langnau,  (Svvitz.) 
Langoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Langogno,  (Fr.) 
Langon,(Fr.) 
Langoran,  (Fr.) 
Ltui«rc-s,(Fr.)  Andomatunum. 
Laii!:ui'doc,  (l''f.)   old  proo. 
Langiiidic,  (Fr.) 
Langiiinilla,  (PI.  Conf.)  lake. 
Lanjaron,  (Sp.) 
Lankowiiz,  .Maria,  (Styria.) 
Laiini.m,  (Fr.) 
Lan-lel>niirg,  Lanebourg,     ) 

(Sank)  | 

Lanzarote.      See  Lancerote. 
ki. hi,  (Fr.)     Laudanum. 
La  Paz,  (Bol.)  dep. 
Lapos  liilnya,  (H.) 
Lappland,  (Europe,)  country. 


Id'be 

Id'bi-shou 
Id-Vi'sh'in 
labrador1 ;  port.  Id-br'd- 

dore1 
Id-brede' 
ld-bri' 

Id-che-don'yd 
Id  cher-to'sd 
Id  shd-ri-te' 
I'd1  chin 
Id-ch'i'se 

id  kun-thep-tlii-on' 
Id  kote  sdng-t-dng-dre' 
laic  Ut-koQKg'd 


long'dek 
la'din-boorg' 
la'do-gd 
Id-dro'nes 

la-f vugs' 
ld-foorsh' 
Id-go' a 
Id'gQQ  es-ko'rQQ 

la' go  mat-go 're 

la-go' d  me-r'ing' 


-nvgr 


la gqos 

Id  grdn'chd 

Id-gqo'nd 

la-goo' »d  dr.  md'dre 

Id-goo'nd  de  los  ler'mi- 


l    Id  Id-gQQ-riil'ya 


la-holm' 

li'bdch 

li' bits 

lagl 

la!  land 

la-mar' 

lum'bdch 

Vdng-bdV 

Idm-bd-ye'ke 

Idng-besk' 

lamlx' tiitne 


lam-pr-do1 '(doo')s'd 

lam-por-rek'ki-o 

lancrro'ta,  Idn-the-ro'td 

lan-cha'no 

Idu'tsqqt 

Un'don 

Idn'dik,  Idn'ditsk 

Idng-der-nd' 

lwitj-ilron<r' 

le  lined 

ldng-di-rds' 


lunU'berg 
Iduts'hoQt 
landts'  krone' 
Idnds' kro'n'd 
Id-ne-bqqrg' 
Idng-sdV 
ldnS-ga! 
Idn" '  ge-land' 
Idn"  xht-brbk'kin 
Ian"  gla-baqrg' 
ldn"gin-zdl'tsd 
Idn" gen-shvdl' 'bach 

Idng'eu 
lang-goiiy' 

lung-go-rang1 

ldng-ge-dok' 

ldng-gi-dik' 

Vdn-gi-nilhfd 

Idn-chd-rbn' 

md-ri'a  ldn"ko-vits 

Idn-iii-ong' 

Idn  g-W-boc-rg' 

Vdn-thd-ro'te 

Idling 

Id  pdth 

Id -posh  bdhn'yd 

lap'ldndt 


Lapperanda.     See  Vilman-  j 
strand.  j 

Laprairie,  (Can.) 
L'Arcliambaud,  (Fr.) 
Laredo,  (Sp.) 
Lario,  (It.)  lake. 
Larissa,  (Turkey.) 
Larnaka,  (Cyprus.) 
Larnacho,  (Cyprus.) 
La  Roda,  (Sp.) 
La  Rothiere,  (Fr.) 
Lasingfall,  (Austr.)  fall. 
Las  Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  j 

Las  Palmas,  (Canary,)  isl. 
La  Souterraine,  (Fr.) 
Lastra,  or  Gangalandi,         \ 

(Tusc.)  I 

Latakieh,  (Syria.) 
Lotorcza,  (H.)  r. 
Latyczow,  (R.) 
Laubach,  (C.  Germ.) 
Laueh-iiidt,  (Pr.) 
Laudun,  (Fr.) 
Lauenburg,  (Denm.)  duchy. 
Laul'en,  (Bav.) 
Laufenburg,  (Switz.) 
Lauirigen,  (Bav.) 
Lauis,  or  Lugano,  (Switz.) 
Laun,  (Boh.) 
Launceston,  (Eng.) 
Laupen,  (Switz.) 
Laurent,  St.,  des  Bains,  (Fr 
Lauricocha,  (Peru,)  lake. 
Laurvig,  (Norw.) 
Lausanne,  (Switz.) 
Lausitz,  (Germ.  ;  e.  Lusa- 

tia,)  old  div.    Lusatia. 
Lauterbourg,  (Fr.) 
Lauterbrunnenthal, 

Lautrec,  (Fr.) 


I ,a\. -.li -ii a,  (Malta.)     See     \ 
Valetta.  J 

Lavaur,  (Fr.) 
Lavaux,  (Fr.) 
Lavedan,  (Fr.) 
Lavello,  (Napl.)    Labellum. 
Laxas,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Laxenburg,  (Austr.) 
Laybach,  or  Laibach,  (111. ;  - 


lap1  pe-rdn'  dd 

lar-slidng-bo' 

Id-re'do 

ld'ri-o 

Id-ris'sd 

lar-nd'kd 

lar-na'ko 

Id  ro'dd 

Id  ro-ti-ere' 

Id'ling-fdl' 

las  kd-be'tlids  de  son  choc- 


ld-td-ki'ye 

la-tord'sa 

Id-ti'chqf 

lou'bdch 

louch'stadt 

lo-ddkng' 

lou'  in-bQorg' 

lou'fen 

lon'fln-bqQrg' 

lou'is 

lahnst'n 

)  sang  lo-rdng'  de  bang 
Id-oo-ri-ko'cha 


lou'ler-brQQn'nen-tale 

lo-trek' 

la-imn'yd 

la-vdl' 

la-vU-let'ta 
ld-vore' 
ld-vo' 
lavc-ddng' 

Id-rel'lo 

lak'sl n-boorg' 


si.  Lublana  ;  it.  Lubia-     >    li'bdch 


Amo 
Lazzaro-degli-Armeni,  S., 

(Venice,)  isl. 
Leapai'a.     See  Libau. 
Lrbadia,  (Gr.) 
Lcbedian,  (R.) 
Leberberg.    See  Jura. 
Lebrija,  (Sp.) 
Lecce,  (Napl.)    Metium. 
Lech,  rS.  Germ.)  r. 
Lechfeld,  (Bav.)  plain. 
Leek,  (Neth.)  r. 
Lriioiii'e,  (Fr.) 
Lec/.uo,  (Pol.) 
Lec/.yca,  (Pol.) 
Liilesma,  (Sp.) 
Lcdctsch,  (Boh.) 
Leer,  (flan.) 
Lcerdain,  (Neth.) 
Lecuwarden,  (Neth.) 
Loganes,  (Sp.) 


Livor- 


Lc-gcr,  Ht.,(Fr.) 
Leghorn,  (Tusc;  it.] 

no ;  fr.  Livourne.) 
Legnago,  (Lomb.) 
Legnano,  (Lomb.) 
Leibitz,  (H.) 

Li'ibuitzcrl'cld,  (Austr.)pZoi"». 
Leicester,  (Eng.) 
Leiden,  (Nctb. ;  e.  Ley-      -\ 

den.)     Lugdunum  Bala-  > 

Lcine,  (Germ.)  r. 
Leiningen,  (Pr.)  prin. 
Leipnik,  e/'  Lipnik,  (Mor.) 
Leipa,  (Boh.) 

Leina,  (Port.) 
Leisnig,  (Sax.) 
Leiilia,  or  Lcyta  (Austr.)  r. 
Lenian,  Lac.   Sec  (ienfer  See. 
Lemlierg,  (Austr.  Pol.;  p.   \ 
Lwow.)     Leopolis.  \ 

Leingo,  (C.  Germ.) 
Lemvig,  (Denm.) 
Lcnczyc,  (Pol.) 
Lens,  (Fr.) 
Lentini,  (Sic.)    Leontium. 


sdn  lut' sd-ro-dcl'yi-ar- 

le-d-jid'i-a 

le-bd-di'a 

le-be-dt-dn' 

le'ber-berg'  9 

le-bri'clid 

let'che 

lech 

lech'fildt 

lek 

lek-tQQr' 

lengt'shno 

lingt-shi'tsd 

le-des'md 

le'd'itsh 

lehr'ddm 

Irh'no-rdr-den 

le-ga-nes' 

sang  le-ge' 

leg'horn,  leg-horn' 

len-yd'go 

len-ya'no 

Wbhs 

nii'iiiu-ir-fildt 

les'ter 

ll'den 


llpc'nik 
IVpd  ' 
lipc'sik 
llpe'tsig 
le-i-ri'd 

ss» 

Idle  Vd-mang' 
Ihn'birg 

lengt'shits 

Idng 

len-fi'rit 


Leoben,  (Austr.) 
Leobschutz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Leogane,  (Hayti.) 
Leominster,  (Eng.) 
Leon,  (Sp.)  old  div. 
Leon,  Nuevo,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Leonard,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Leonardo,  San,  (Sp.) 
Leonberg,  (Wurt.) 
Leondari,  (Gr.) 
Leonfeld,  (Austr.) 
Leopoldsberg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Leopoldstadt,  (II. ;  ft.  Le-  ) 

opoldvir.)  j 

Lepanto,  (Gr.) 
Lepel,  (R.) 
Lerici,  (Sard.) 
Lerida,  (Sp.)     Jlerda. 
Lerins,  (Mediterr.)  isls. 
Lerma,  (Sp.) 
Le  Roi.     See  Choisy. 
Les  Brenets,  (Switz.) 
Leschnitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Leschkirchen.    Sec  f  jegjhAz. 
Lesghistan,  (R.)  pr. 
Lcsignano  di  Bagni,  (Parm.) 
Lesina,  (l)alin.)  isl.     Pha-  ) 

ros-insula.  \ 

Les  Saintes,  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Lessines,  (Belg. ;  d.  Lessen.) 
Lessoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Les  Trois  Ellions,  (Cottian  ) 

Alps,)  mts.  ] 

Les  Trois  Salasses,  (Bour- 
bon,) mis.  ] 
Leszno.    See  Lissa. 
Lettovvitz,  (Mor.) 
Leuca,  Capo  di,  (Napl.) 
Leneate,  (Fr.) 
Leuchtenberg,  (Bav.) 
Leucbtenstein,  or  Vadutz,  i 

(Germ.)  \ 

Link,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Loueche.) 
Leu,  St.,  Taverny,  (Fr.) 
Leuthen,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Leutmeritz.     Sec  Litome-   ) 

rice.)  \ 

Leutschau,  (H. ;  ft.  Lotse.) 
Leuwen.     See  Louvain. 
Leuze,  (Belg.) 
Levanso,  (Medi 

Phorbantia.  ) 

Levano,  (Sard.) 
Levante,  (Sard.)  prov. 
Levantine,  Val,  (Switz.  ;    j 

it.  Levantina.)  j 

Levanto,  (Sard.) 
Levento,  or  Levenzo,  (Sard.) 
Levroux,  (Fr.) 
Lewenz,  (II.) 
Leyden.     See  Leiden. 
Leyte,  (Philippines,)  isl. 
Leytha.     See  Leitha. 


le-S'ben 

le-db'shuts 

fr.  le-o-gan'c  sp.  le-o-gd't 

le^oT 


.)  isl 


nqo-e'vo  le-on' 
sang  le-o-n'anr' 
sdn  le-o-ndr'do 
le-on'berg 
le-on-dd'ri 
le'on-feldt' 
Irjli  jivhls-berg' 
It'o-pold-stadt' 
le1  o-pQld-v'dlir' 

le'pel 

le'fi-cKi 

le'ri-dd 

le-rdng' 

ler'md 

le  riPa' 

le  br'e-ne' 

lesh'nits 

lish'kir'chen 

les'  gis-talin 

le-siii-yd'no  di  ban1 

le'si-nd 

le  sdngt 

les  sine',  les'sen 

les' en 

le  triPd'i-el'li-ong' 

le  trh^d'  sd-lds' 

lish'no 

let'to-vits 

kd'po  di  le-OQ-kd 

m-kdte' 

lull- It'  Un-berg' 

luiru'itn-stine' 


loit'shou 

leu'ven 

leWie 

le-vdn'so 

le'vd-no 

le-vdn'te  ;  fr.  le-vdngt' 

vdl  le-vang-tiiic1 ,  lc-vdn 


le-rni'ti),  le-vend'so 

le-vrc-Qi 

le'vents 

li'din 

Qi-te 


Lezay,  (Fr.) 

Lezuza,  (Sp.)     Libisosona. 

Liamone,  (Cors.)  r.     Ccr-  j 

cidius.  j 

Liancourt,  (Fr.) 
Libau,  (Courland;  Lettish  i 

LeapaVa.)  j 

Libawa.     See  Liebau. 
Liberie.    See  Reichenberg. 
Libertad,  (Peru,)  dep. 
Libethcn,(H.;  A.  Libeth-    j 

Banya.)  j 

Libochnwifz.  (Boh.) 
Liboschin,  (Boh.) 
Liboume,  (Fr.)    Liburnum. 
Libreville.    See  Charleville. 
Lichtenberg,  (Pr.)  prin. 
Liehtenvoorde,  (Neth.) 
Lichwin,  (R.) 
Lieodia,  (Sic.) 
Lieosa,  Punta  di,  (Napl.)     | 

cape.  ) 

Liiikiiping,  (Sw.) 
Liebau,  (Mor.;  Libawa.) 
Liebenzell,  (VViirt.) 
Liechtenstein,  (Germ.)  prin. 
Liefkenshoek,  (Belg.) 
Liefland,  or  Livland,  Li-     ' 

vonia,  (R.)  gov. 
Liege,  (Belg.  ;  d.  Luyk  ; 

g.  Lutticb.) 
Liegnitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Lienz,  (Tyrol.) 
Lierre,  or  Lier,  (Belg.) 
Lictor,  (Sp.) 

Lignieres  la  Dnucelle,  (Fr.) 
Ligny,  (Belg.) 
Ligny  le  Cliutel,  (Fr  ) 


le-vdt' 
Ze-za' 
le-thog'tlid 


li-dug-kQQr' 

li'bou 

li'ba-vd 

Wberk 

li-ber-tad' 

li'be-tin,  li-beht  bdhn'yd 

li-bo'chd-vits 

li-bo-sliin 

li-boorn' 

Vibr-viW 

lick' ten-bete' 

I'ich'tht-rolir'de 

tich'mn 

li-ko-di'a 

pqqn'td  di  li-ko'sd 

lilid'chdu-ping 

li'bou 

li'bht-tsel' 

nr-h'ten-sline' 

lihfkins-hQQk' 

lihfldndt 

e.  lidg ;  tt-ege' 

Ug'nits 

minis 

lt-er',  lire 

li-e'tor 

lin-i/y^ire'  Id  doQ-srt' 

lin-ifi' 

lin'ifi'  le  shd-tel' 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVSte,  done,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  <i  long, 
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Liimfjord,  or  Lymfjord, 

(Denm.)  inlet. 
Lijs.      Sec  Lys. 
Lika,  (Austr.  Croat.) 
Lilienfeia,  (Austr.) 
Lilla  Lulea  Elf,  (Svv.)  r. 
Lille,  or  Lisle,  (Ft.  ;  flcm. 

Ryssel  ) 
Lillebonne,(Fr.)  Jidiobona. 
Lima,  (Peru.) 
Limagne,  (Pr.)  old  div. 
Liman,  (Black  Sea,)  bay. 
Limari,  (Chile,)  r. 
Limhourg,  or  Liinburg, 

(Neth.)  duchy. 
Limenia,  (Cyprus.) 
Limoeiro,  (Braz.) 
Limoges,  (Fr.)    Lemovicun 
Limou,  (N.  Gran.)  bay. 
Limnsin,  or  Limousin,  le, 

(Fr.)  oldprov. 
Limoux,  (Fr.) 
Lmajegna,  (Siv.)  peak. 
Linares,  (Sp.) 
Lin.lau,  (Bav.) 
Lunlo,  (Rhodes.)     Lindus. 
Li n hares,  (Port.) 
Link-oping,  (Svv.) 
Linnich,  (Pr.) 
Linosa,  (Mediterr.)  isl. 

(Egusa. 
Linth,  (Svvitz.)  r. 
Linz,  or  Lintz,  (Austr.) 

Lentia. 
Lion,  (Mediterr.)  gulf. 
Lion  d'Angers,  le,  (Fr.) 
Lipari,  (Mediter.)  isl.  JEto- 

lue  or  Vulcauiu.  Insula:. 
Lipcse,  (H.) 
Lipetsk,  (R.) 
Lipniia,  (Gal.) 
Lipnik.     Sec  Leipnik. 
Lipocz,  (H.) 
Lipowiec,  (Pol.) 
Lippa,(H.) 
Lippe,  (Germ.)  r. 
Lippe-lletinold,  (Germ.)  prin 
Lippe-Scha burg,  or 

Schaumburg-Lippe, 

(Germ.)  prin. 

I. -tadt,  (Pr.) 

Liria,  (Sp.) 

J^J;;;^  j  (p0rt.)  or,SiPo. 

Lisicux,  (Fr.)     Lcxovium. 
Lisle.     Sec  Lille. 
Lissa,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Leszno.) 
Lissa,  (Dalm.)  isl.    Jssa. 
Lissovviec,  (Gal.) 
Li-zkovvo,  (Pol.) 
Lithuania.     See  Litthauen. 
Litome'rice,  (Boh.  ;  g. 

Leutmeritz.) 
Litorale,  or  lllirisches  Ktis- 

tenland,  (Austr.)  prov. 
Lury,  (Fr.) 
Litthauen,  Lithuania, 

(Pol.)  grand  duchy. 
Livarot,  (Fr.) 
Livenza,  (Austr.  It.)    Li- 

l.i;.  I'n'rrihal,  (Svvitz.)  v. 
Livland.     Sec  LieHand. 
Livonia.     Sec  Liefland. 
Livorno.     See  Leghorn. 
I.ivourne.     See  Leghorn. 
Livrade,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Livron,  (Fr.) 
Ljusne,  (Svv.)  r. 
Ljtisnodal,  (Svv.) 
Ljutzun,  (R.  Pol. ;  pol        t 
Lucyn.)  $ 

Llagostora,  (Sp.) 
Llangollen,  (Wales.) 
Lianas,  (Sp.) 
Llanelly,  (Wales.) 
Llanes,  (Sp.) 
Llanos,  (S.  A.)  plains. 
Llaugharn,  (Wales.) 
Llerena,  (Sp.) 
Llivia,  (Sp.)    Julia  Livia. 
Llobregat,  (Sp.)  r. 
Liu  mayor,  (Majorca.) 
Lobau,  (Austr.) 
Lobau,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Lubawa.) 
Luhcnstein,  (C.  Germ.) 
Lobkovvic,  (Boh.) 


I'ihm'fyore' 

lis 

li'kd 

lYh-en-fHdl' 

lil'ia  Wlt-a  elf 

tile 

lile-bon' 

li'm'd 

%s 

li-vid-ri' 

lang-boor'  ;  g.  lim'bqqrg 

li-me'ni-d 

li-m<m-a'i-rQQ 
li-mbge' 


lin-yd'res 

lln'cheu-ping 

lin'nich 


lints 

li-ong' 

li:  ti-ong'  ddng-ge 

lip'ari,  I'i'pd-r'i 

lip'che 

li'pets'k 

lip'n'ik 

li-puhts 

li-pov'yets 

lip'pd 

lip'pe 

lip'pr  tlU'moldt 

lip'pe-shoum'bqqrg 

lip'stadt 

ii'ri-a 

lU-bo'U 

li-ii-eV 

tile 

lis'sd 

lis'sd 

lis-suv'yets 

lish-ko'vo 

lithua'nia 

li-tom-yershi'tse 

litO-rd'le 


lit'tou'en 

U-vd-ro' 

li-vend'sil 

li-vi' ner-tdlc' 

Xifc'ldndt 

livo'nia 

li-vor'no 

li-voorn' 

sdng-li-vrdde' 

li-vrong' 

fyfls'ne,  yUs'ne 

lyds' ne-ddle',  yds 

ItJQQt'tSQQn 


lyU'nes 
lyd'nds 

lye-re'n'd 
lyi'vi-d 
lyo-bre-gat' 
lyqq-md-yor' 

leTi'bou 

IB'ben-stlnc' 

lob'ko-vits 


Lohositz,  or  Lobusyezo, 

(Boh.) 
Lobsens,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol. 

Lobzenico.) 
Locana,  (N.  It.) 
Locarno,  (Svvitz.)  lake.        j 

See  Lago  Maggiore.  j 

Loches,  (Fr.)     Lochia. 
Locle,  le,  (Svvitz.) 
Lodeve,  (Fr.)    Luteva. 
Lodi,  (Lomb.) 
Lodi  Vecchio,  (Lomb.)        j 

Laus  Pompeia.  j 

Lodoniirien,  (Austr.)  prov. 
Lodosa,  (Sp.) 
Loevestein,  (Neth.) 
Lofoden,  (Norvv.)  isls. 
Lofsta,  (Svv.) 
Logodori,  (Sard.) 
Logtono,  (Sp.) 
Ldgstor,  (Denm.) 
Loibel,  (Austr.)  ml. 
Loing,  (Fr.)  r.    Luna. 
Loir,  (Fr.)  r. 
Loir-ct-Cher,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loire,  (Fr.)  r.    Liger. 
Loire,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loire-Interieure,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loiret,  (Fr.)    Ligcrula. 
Loja,  (Sp.) 
Lokeren,  (Belg.) 
Loket     See  Elbogen. 
Lolland.    See  Laaland. 
Lombardia.     Sec  Lombardy 
I hardy  ;  it.  Lombardia, 

(It.) 
Lombcs,  (Fr.) 
Lomnitz,  (Boh.) 
Lr.insOelil,  (Norvv.)  mt. 
Lomza,  (Pol.) 
Lonato,  (Lomb.) 
Lonczyn,  (Gal.) 
Lonczyc 
Londari 

Londerzeel,  (Neth.) 
Long,  (Fr.)  r. 
Longchamp,  (Fr.)  r. 
Longlier,  (Luxemb.) 
Longo  Sardo,  (Sard.)  Tibula. 
Longueville,  (Fr.) 
Longvvy,  (Fr.) 
Lonigo,  (Austr.  It.) 


lob'iens,  lob-ze-ni'lso 


lohsh 

le  lold 

lo-de-ve' 

lo'di 

lo'di  vek'lii-0 

lo-do-mi' ri-in 

loo' ve-stinc 

tS-fo'iten;  svv.  Inc-foo'di 

Idaf'sta 

lo-go-d5'ri 

lo-gron'yo 

letg'steTlr 

una 

lo-ang' 

lo^are' 

W-drc'e-sherC 

lo-dre' 

ote  lo-dre' 

lo-dre'  dng-te-ri-dhre' 

liTd-re' 

lo'chd 

lo'ke-ren 

lo'k'et 

loVVand 

lom-bdr-dt'bi 


tt-ve'? 

ton 're, 


lom'bardy 
long-bes1 


Lonlay  l'Abbaye,  (Fr.) 

Lons-le-Saulnier,  (Fr.)  Le- 
dum Sularium. 

Loo,  (Belg.) 

Lora  del  Rio,-  (Sp.) 

Lorca,  (Sp.) 

Lorch,  (Wiirt.) 

Lorenzo,  (E.  Af.)  r. 

Loreo,  (Lomb.) 

Loreto,  or  Loretto,  (C.  It.) 

Lovgues,  (Fr.) 

L'Urinnt,  (Fr.) 

L6rrach,  (Bad.) 

Lorraine,  (Fr. ;  g.  Loth-      i 
ringen,)  oldpr.    Lotha-     > 

Losice,  (Pol.) 
Loslau,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Losoncz,  (II.) 
Los  Santos,  (Sp.) 
Lossim,  (111. ;  g.  Lussin,)  isl. 
Lot,  (Fr.)  r.     Oltis. 
Lot-et-Garonne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Loihringen.     See  Lorraine. 
Lotse.     Sec  Leutschau. 
Londeac,  (Fr.) 
Loudun,(Fr.) 
Loudunois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Loueche.     See  Leuk. 
Lougen,  (Norvv.)  r. 
Loughborough,  (Eng.) 
Loulians,  (Fr.) 
Louis,  St.,  (Canada,)  lake. 
Louie,  (Port.) 
Lourches,  (Fr.) 
Lourdes,  (Fr.)     Lapurdum. 
Lourkal,  (Port.) 
Lourinhao,  (Port.) 
Louvain,  (Belg.  ;  d.  Leu-    ) 
wen  ;  g.  Lt'iwen.)  ) 

Louvcciennes,  (Fr.) 
Lonven,  (Norvv.)  r. 
Louviers,  (Fr.) 
Louza,  (Port.) 
Lovas  Bcreny,  (H.) 
Lovendeghem,  (Belg.) 


lo-nd'to 

lont'shin 

lont-slii'tsol 

lon-dd'r'i 

lon'der-zehl 

long-shitngi 

long-gli-ej 

low  go  sdr'do 

long-g-vile' 

long-vi' 

lo-ni'go 

long-la'  lab-ba1 

Ion  L'-lc-su-rii-e' 
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Wrd  del  ri'o 

lor'kU 

lorch 

ll-reng'io 

lo-re'o 

lo-rr'to,  15-rU'to 

lor-ge' 

lo-r'i-dng' 

Idkr'rdcfi 


lor-rtne! 

lo-si'tse 

los'lou 

lo-shUnts 

Ids  sdn'tos 

IBs-si'ni 

lot,  Id 

lo-e-ga-rBn' 

lo-trin" gin 

lett'she 

iQQ-de-OIc' 

loo-ddhiig'     ^ 

iQQ-dh-na' (nH-d1) 

loo-cshc' 

lufbS-rS 

lop-dng' 

sent  Ipo'is,  sang  loo-V 

ld-le' 

loorsh 

lo-ri-sdl' 
IS-fin-yd'qong 
Iqq-vang' 
Iqove-s'i-en* 
lou'ven 
loo-vi-e' 
IS'zd  ^ 

10-vdsh  be-rehny 
lu'vni-dc'  gem 


Loxa,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.) 
Loyola,  (Sp.) 
Loysa,  (Puerto  Rico,)  r. 
Lozere,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Lozzolo,  (Sard.) 
Lu,  (Pied.) 
Luango,  (Sp.) 
Luarca,  (Sp.) 
Lub.uzovv,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Lubartow,  (Pol.) 
Lubawa.     See  Lobau. 
Lubeck,  (N.  Germ.) 
Lubicza,  (H.  ;  g.  Laibitz.) 
Lubin  des  Joncherets,  St.,   ) 

(Fr.)  j 

Lublana.     See  Laybarh. 
Lublau,  (II.;  h.  Lublo.) 
Lublin,  (Pol.) 
Lublo.     See  Lublau. 
Lutein,  (Sp.) 
Lucaya.     See  Abaco. 
Lucca,  (It.)  duchii. 
Lucena,  (Sp.)     Elisana. 
Lucera,  (Napl.)    Luccria. 
Lucerna,  (Sard.) 
Lucerne,  (Svvitz.  ;  g.  j 

Waldstattersee, )  lake.       j 
Lucerne,  (Svvitz.  ;  g.  Lu- 

zern.)  j 

Lui-iensteig,  (Switz.)  pass. 
Lucignano,  (Tusc.) 
Luck,  (R.) 
Luckenvvalde,  (Pr.) 
Lucon,  (Fr.) 
Lucyn.     See  Ljutzun. 
Ludvvigslmrg,  (Wiirt.) 
Lndvvigshafen,  (Bav.) 
Lu.hvi-slust,  (N.Genn.) 
Lugan,  (R.) 
Lugano,  (Svvitz.) 
Lugan,.,  (Svvitz.)  lake.  La-  j 

cus  Ceresius. 
I.uganskoi  Sawod,  (R.) 
Lugo,  (Sp.) 
Logos,  (H.) 
Luines,  (Fr.) 
Lilian,  or  Luxan,  (PI.  j 

Conf.)  r.  ,    I 

Lukovv,  (Pol.) 
Lulea,  (Svv.) 
Lumhrales,  (Sp.) 
Luinbezzane,  (Austr.  It.) 
Lunimen,  (Belg.) 
Lund,  (Svv.) 
Lunebuig,  (Han.) 
Lunel,  (Fr.) 
Luneville,  (Fr.) 
Luni,  (N.  It.)     Luna. 
Liuiigiana,  (N.  It.)  distr. 
Lupata,  (S.  Af.)  ntt. 
Luque,  (Sp.)     Jigiaminor. 
Lure,  (Fr.) 

Lusatia.     See  Lausitz. 
Liisignan,  Luzignan,  (Fr.) 
Lusigny,  (Fr.) 
Lussac  le  i  liateau,  (Fr.) 
Lussin.     See  Lossini. 
Lutomierslc,  (R.  Pol.) 
Lout,  (Svvitz.) 


(Germ.)  $ 

Luttcmberg,  (Germ.) 
Liittich.     See  Liege. 
Liit/.elburg.    See  Luxemburg, 
Liitzen,  (Pr.) 
Luyk.     See  Liege. 
Luxan.     Sec  Luzan. 
Luxembourg,  (Belg.  and 

Neth.)  grand  duchy. 
Luxemburg,  (Neth. ;  g. 

Liitzelburg.) 
Luxeuil,  (Fr.) 
Luzara,  (Lomb.) 
Luz  en  Barreges,  (Fr.) 
Luzern.     See  Lucerne. 
Luzignan.     Sec  Liisignan. 
Luzon.     See  Manila. 
Lwovv.     Sec  Lemberg. 
Lymfjord.      See  Liinitjord. 
Lyon,  (Fr.)    Lugdunum. 
Lyonnais,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Lvons-la-Forfet,  (Fr.) 
Lys,  (Belg. ;  d.  Lijs,)  r. 
Lysiec,  (Gal.) 
Lyszkovvo,  (Pol.) 


lo'vitsh 

lo-vi'zd 

lo'chd 

lo-yd'ld 

W'i-sa 

lo-zere' 

lot-so' lo 

Iqq 

Iqq-dn'go 

Iqq-dr'kd 

loq-bat.'shov 

hn-bd'vd 

Ki'bcke 

loq'bit-sd 
i    sang  Itt-bdng'  de  gongsh- 
i       re' 

Iqq-blu'n'd 

lQS-blo 

loq-brin' 
Iqq-kd'yil 
loql.'kd 
Iqq-the'nd 
Ic-Q-che'rd 
Iqo-cher'n'd 
I    lu-sirn' 


lu-sern' 
Iqo'm-en-stzg' 

lon-fhm-yd'no 

loqhtsk 

l,j,k'kin-vdl'de 

Ki-song' 

Iqq'tsin' 

lovtl'  rigs-boQrgr 

Imd'rfgs-hci'fen 

Irod'rigs-lOQSl' 

loq'gdn 

iQQ-g'd'no 

Iqq-gans'ko-i  s'd-vod' 
loq'go 
loq'gosh 

iQQ-chdii' 

loo'kov 

lqq'le-o 

loqni-brd'les 

loom-hrt-sd'ne 

ttfam'min, 

Iqond 

Ki' ne-bqqrg' 

lu-nel' 

Ibne-vile' 

loo'ni 

U.o-iutlga'nU 

iQQ-pd'td 

ko'ke 

lure 

lu-zin-ydngt 

lu-zin-yi' 

Itis-sdli'  le'  shU-tS' 

lOQs'sinc 

loo  iv-myersk' 

lu-tri' 

Iqqtsh'k'd 

lQQtrler-am-bdfrin-berTg 
loot' tern-berg' 
Itit'tidh 
Itit'sil-bqgri1 
Kiht'tsen 


leuk'sem-beurg 

Ins-s'sh)' 

Iqod-sd'rd 

luz  dug  bdr-rege' 

loot' sent 

Ki-zin-ydng' 

loo-tliOn'  i  e.  loo-z 

IvSv 

tihm'fyore 

li-Ong' 

fi~dn-nd' 

li-dng'ld-fd-rP 


lie;  ii  short,  Site.  —  Fr.  ell  long,  <?«  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An"gcr.  —g,  eft,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  — r  final,  Fr. 


between  i'  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


M. 


Maas,  (Neth. ;  fr.  Meuse,)  r. 

Maastricht,  or  Maestricht,    ) 

(Neth.)     Trajectum  ad      > 

Macacu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Macao,  (Port.  China.) 
Mara  pa,  (Braz.) 
Macasca,  (Dalm.) 
Maccala,  (Lomb.) 
Marerada,  {  ,p    It ,  ( 

Macerata,  j  (°-  It-)  j 

Macharaviaya,  (Sp.) 
Machirharo,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Macmesso,  (It.) 
Macocha,  (Mor.) 
Macon,  (Fr.)     Matisco. 
Maconnois,  ( Fr.)  old  distr. 
Mactan,  (Philippines.) 
Macziejowice,  (Pol.) 
Mad,  (H.) 
Madams,  (H.) 
Maddalena,  la,  (Sard.)  isl. 
Maddaloni,  (Napl.) 
Madeira,  (Atl.  Oc.)  isl. 
Madeira,  or  Cayari,  (Braz.) ; 
M  id.. una  del  Monte,  (It.) 
Madre  de  Dios,  (Patag.) 

archipel. 
Madrid,  (Sp.)     Mantua 

Cnrpctanorum. 
Madridejos,  (Sp.) 
Madrigal,  (Sp.) 
Maelar,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Maeshirht.    See  Maastricht. 
Maestro,  (Austr.  It.) 
Maira,  (Port.) 
Magadino,  (Svvitz.) 
Magadoxo,  (E.  Af.) 
Magalhaes,  or  Magellan, 

Magdalena,  (N.  Gran.)  dtp. 
Magdeburg,  (Pr.) 
Magdesprung,  (Germ.) 
Mage,  (Braz.) 
.Magellan.     See  Magalhaes. 
Mageroe,  (Now.)  isl 
.Maggia,  (Switz.)  r. 
Magindanao.     See  Mindanao. 
Magliano,  (Pont.  St.) 
Magra,  (N.  It.)  r.     Macro. 
.Mag\  ar  Or-v./.g,  or  Hungary . 
Magyar  Ovar.     See  Alten-  ) 

burg.  j 

Malum,  (Minorca.) 
Mahren.     Sec  Moravia. 
Mahrenberg,  (III.) 
Malirisehes  Gebirge,  or  Ge-  j 

senile,  (Mor.)  j 

Maichau,  (Krain,)  castle. 
Maida,  (Napl.) 
Maienthal.    See  Valmaggia. 
Mailand.     See  Milano. 
Main,  Mayn,  Maine,  ) 

(Germ.)  r.     Manus.  \ 

Maina,  (Gr.) 
Maine,  le,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Maine-et-Lnire,  (Fr.)  dep. 
.Maintenon,  (Fr.) 
Mainz.     See  Mayence. 
Mai-nxllial.     See,  Misocco. 
Maixent,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Majorca,  (Mediterr. ;  sp.      ) 

Mallorca.)  isl.        '  ) 

Makariew,  (R.) 
Maklar,  (H.) 


md-kd-kqq' 

md-kd'o 

md-kd-pd' 

md-kds'kd 

mdk-kd'ld 

md-che-rd'dd 

md-che-rd'td 

md-chd-rd'vi-d'y'd 

md-chi-chd'ko 

mii-chi-nes' so 

md'tso-chd 

md-kong' 

mdk-tdn' 
mdt-shye-yo-v'W 'se 

ma'dd-rdsh 

la  mail  -dii-le'na 

mdd-dd-lo'ni 

nid-da'i-r'd  ;  e.  ma-di'ra 

md-dd'i-rd 

ma-don  'nil  del  mon'te 

md'dre  de  di-os' 


md-dr'id'  ;  e.  madridr 

nui  ilri-ile'choS 


id'frd 
I'd-git-di'no 

id-gd-do'shgq;  e.maga- 
dox'o 


md-gal-ydngs' 


mug' dc-bc-org'  ;  e.  mag'- 

deburg 
mnhg'de-sprgqng' 
m'd-ge' 
ma-chel-ydn' ;  e.  ma-jel'lan 

mdtrgd 

out  rliin-dd-nd'o 
mdl-yu'no 
md'grd 

mdd-ydr  ohr-sdgh 
mdd-ydr  o-vuhr 
md-on'  ,■  e.  ma-hone,' 
mch'rin 
inuh'ren-berg' 
mc'r'i-shes  ge-bir'ge,  ge- 
_ien"ke 


mine  ;  e.  mane 
md'i-na 
lemane  _ 
mane-e-lo-dre' 
mdngt-nong' 
mints  ;  e.  ments 
ml'zoks-fdU' 
sang  mas-sang' 
ma-jor'ka 


Maklar,  (H. 
Mak-6,  (H.) 
Makow,  (Pol.) 
Makowiec,  (Pol.) 
Maladetta,  (Pyr.)  m. 
Malaga,  (Sp.)    Malaca. 
Malaguette,  (Guin.) 
Malan.iii'cii.  (  Vnstr.  It.) 
Malao,  (Arabia.) 
Mala-  pina,  (Mediterr.)  isl. 
M  ilaunay,  (Fr.) 
Malhmgetli,    Carinthia.) 
Ma'dnuado,  (S.  A.  Uraguay.) 
Malesberbes,  (Fr.) 
Malghera,  or  Marghera, 

(near  Venice.) 
Malines.     See  Mechlin,  or 

Mecheln. 


md-koh' 

md'kof 

md-ho'vyets 

md'td-det'td 

md'la-gd  ;  o.  mal'aga 

md-id-get' 

md' ld-mok'ko 

md-id'o 

md-lds-p'i'nd 

md-lo-nd' 

mdl'bor-gete' 

mdl-d'o-nd'do 

mdle-ierbe' 

mdl-ge'rU 

ma-tine' 


Mallen,  (Sp.) 
Mallescbau,  (Boh.) 
Mallorca,  (Balearic  Isls.) 

See  Majorca. 
Malmaison,  (Fr.) 
Malmedy,  (Pr.) 
Maine.,  (Sw.) 
Malo,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Maloga,  (R.) 
Maloi  Archangelsk,  (R.) 
Maloi 
Malon 

ands.  j 

Malplaquet,  (Fr.) 
Mais,  (Tyrol.) 

Malta,  (.Mediterr.)  isl.  Mclita. 
Malvasia,  (Gr.)  prom. 
Mali  mas  or  Falkland  Isl- j 

ands.  j 

Mam.incuape,  (Braz.)  r. 
Mauiers,  (Fr.) 
Mammola,  (Napl.) 
Mamore,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Manabi,  (EcuadOpr. 
Managua,  (C.  A.  Nicaragua.) 
Mancha,  la,  (Sp.)  old prov. 
Mancha  Real,  (Sp.) 
Manche,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Mandal,  (Norw.) 
Mamie,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Mandu,  (Braz.) 
.Manlreili.nia,  (Napl.)  gulf.   ) 

Sinus  Urias.  \ 

Mangucira,  (Br.)  lake. 
.Maiignn.il,  (iMadag.)  haven. 
.Manhemi.     See  Mannheim. 
Manica,  (E.  Af.) 
Manila,  ,„■  Manilla,  (La 

zon,  Philippines,) 
Manitouwoc,  (U.  S.) 
.Manjarres,  (Sp.) 
Mannedorf,  (Switz.) 
.Mauiiersdorf,  or  Matters-      ) 

dori;  (H.;A.  Kethely.)       J 
.Mauiiersdorf,  or  Menhars-   i 

dorf,  (H.  ;  A.  Mcnyhard.)  j 
Mannliartsberg,  (Austr.) 

.Mannlieiin,  or  Manheim,      j 
(Bad.)  j 

Manosque,  (Fr.) 
Manrcsa,  (Sp.) 
.Mansilla  del  Paramo,  (Sp.) 
Mans,  le,  (Fr.)     Ccnomonia. 
Mansnra,  (Eg.) 
Manles-sur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
Mtintiqueira,  (Br.)  mts. 
Mantova,  or  j  ,Jn  j 

Mantua,         \  \""1  \ 

Manzanares,  (Sp.) 
Manzanillo,  (Mex.) 


mdl'le-shou' 
mdl-yor'kd 


md'lo  -i  dr-chdn-gelsk' 

md'lo-i  yd-rds-ld'vets 

md-loQ-'ine' 

mdl-pld-ke' 

mdls 

mal'id ;  e.  mal'ta 

mdl-vd-si'd 


md-man-goo-d-pe' 


md-nd'b'i 
md-na'  gQQ-'d 
Id  m'dn'chd 
man' did  re-aV 
mdngsh 
mdn'ddle 
sang  mdng-de' 
mdng-dqo1 

mdn-fre-do'ni-'d 

mdng-gd'i-rd 
mdn-goa-run' 
mdn'hlmc 
md-n'i'kd 


Manzenilla,  (Ilayti,)  bay. 
Mapimi,  (Durango,)  m. 
Mapiri,  (Bol.) 
Mapocho,  (Peru,)  distr. 
Maraca,  (Br.)  isl. 
Maracay,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Maracnybo,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Maragogipe,  (Br.) 
Marai-.  (I'V.)  din.  of  Vendee. 
Marajo,  (Br.)  isl. 
Maramcrik,  (Peru.) 
.Maranlife.,  Maranham,         j 

(Braz.)  dep.  } 

Marano,  (Napl.) 
Maranhon,  (Port.) 
Maranon,  (S.  A.)  r.     See      ) 

Amazon.  } 

Marao,  (Port.)  mts. 
Maratea,  (Napl.) 
Main  ai  a,  (S.  A.  Colom-     j 

bian  Guiana,)  m.  \ 

Maravvi,  (S.  Af.)  lake. 
Marbach,  (Wurt.) 
Marbella,  (Sp.)     Salduba. 
.Mai'l.iirg,  (Conn.)     Matti-   ) 

urn  or  Mattiacum.  \ 

Mare,  St.,  (Hayti.) 
Marcaria,  (Lomb.) 
Marcellin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
March,  (Mor.)  r. 
Marche,  la,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Marcbe-cn- Famine,  (Belg.) 
Marcbena,  (Sp.) 
Marchfeld,  (Austr.) 
Marchiennes,  (Fr.) 
Marciana,  (Elba.) 
Marciana,  (Br.) 
.Marcigny,  (Fr.) 
Marcouf,  St.,  (Fr.)  is?. 
Marczal,  (H.) 


isl.  '      \    md-n'i'ld,  md-niVyd 
man-e-too-wok' 
mdn-chdr-res' 
mdn'ne-dorfi 
mun'iirrs-doif' 
mdt'ters-dqrf' 

mdn'ners-dorf 

viiiii'Inirts-berg' 

mdn'hime 

md-nosk' 

mdn-re'sd 

man-sWyU  del  pd'rd-mo 

le  mdng 

man-SQQ'rd 

mdntc-sur-sdne 

mnn-t'i-kcVi-ril 

man'to-vd 

mdnHoQ-d 

m, hi  ihii-nd'res 

mdn-tlia-nil'yo 

mun-tlie-ntl'ya 


md-rd-kd'i 
md-rd-kd'i-bo 
md-rd-go-gi'pe 
md-ra' 

md-rd-me-rik' 
md-rdn-yWoqng 


md-rdn-yon' 
md-rdn-yon.' 


md-rd-vd'kU 

ma-rd'vi 

mdr'bdch 

mdr-bel'yd 

mdr'boorg 

sang  mdrk 

mdr-kd-fi'd 

sang  mar-sel-ldngl 

Id  mdrsh 

mdrsli-ang-fd-mine' 

mdr-che'nd 

mdrch'feldt 

mdr-shi-en' 

mdr-chd'nd 

mdr-s'in-y'ir 
sang  mdr-koof' 
mdhr-tsdl 


Mar  di  Marmara, ) 
Mar  di  Marmora,  >  sea. 

Propontts.  ) 

Mare  Adriatico.     See  Adri- 

Marecchia,  (C.  It.)  r. 
Maremma,  la,  (VV.  Ind.) 
Marengo,  (Pied.) 
Marennes,  (Fr.) 
Marequettc,  (Belg.) 
Maretiino,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Mare,  or  Mar  Vermejo,        ) 

(Calif.)  gulf.  \ 

Margarita,  la,  (Venez.)  isl. 
Margaux,  (Fr.) 
Margeridc,  (Fr.)  cAom  of  mts. 
Marghera.     Sec  Malghera. 
Margonin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Marguerite,  Ste.,  (Cana.)r. 
Mariabrinm  on  Walde,         ) 

(Austr.)  ] 

Mariager,  (Denm.) 
(lanagerfjord,  (Denm.) 
.Mariakin  h.     See  Marie        ) 

aux  Minus.  j 

Maria  Maggiore,  (Napl.) 
.Marias,  las  Tres,  (Xalisco,  ) 

isl.  mt.  ] 

Mariaschein,  (Boh.) 
Maria  Tlieiesienstadt,  (H.) 
Mariazell,  or  Zell  Styria. 
Marica,  (Br.) 

Marie,  Ste.,  (Guadeloupe-) 
Alane-aiiN  Mines,  Ste.,  ) 

(Fr. ;  g.  Mariakirch.)        \ 
Mariebo,  (Denm.) 
Marie  Galante,  (W.  Ind.)     ) 

isl.  j 

Marienbad,  (Boh.) 
Marienburg,  (Pr.) 
.MarienU  si,  ^  Denm.)  castle. 
Marienwerder,  (Pr.) 
Mariestad,  (Sw.) 
Marigliano,  (Napl.) 
Marignano,  (Lomb.) 
Marigot.     Src  Bourg. 
Marim,  (Br.)  r. 
Mann,  le,  (Martin.)  vole. 
Marineo,  (Sic.) 
Maringiies,  (Fr.) 
Marinha-Craiiile,  (Port.) 
Marino,  (C.  It.)     Bovilla. 
.Mai  iqnita,  (Colomb.)  prov. 
Mariltima,  (Pont.  It.) 
Maritza,  (Turk.)  r.     Hcbrus. 
.Mariupol,  (R.) 
Marivella,  (Luzon,)  mt. 
Mark  Di'iren.     See  Diiren. 
Marly,  (Fr.) 
Marmande,  (Fr.) 
Marmirolo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Maiuolejo,  (Sp.) 
Marniuuticr,  (Fr.;  g.  Mau-  ) 

ermiinster.)  \ 

Marne,  (Fr.)  r.     Matrona, 
Marne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Maromi,(S.  A.)  r. 
Maroni,  (Guiana,)  r. 
Maros,  (Trans.)  r. 
Maros  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Marostica,  (Austr.  It.) 
Maros  t'TJvar,  (Trans.) 
Maros  Visarhcly.   Sec  Ncu- ) 

markt.  j 

Marques,  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Marquesas  de  Mendoza,        ) 

(Austral.)  isls.  j 

Mar  Itoeiio,  [Roxo,] (Calif.)  j 

gulf.  I 

Marsac,  (Fr.) 
Marsaglia,  (Austr.  It.) 
Marsal,  (Fr.) 

Marsala,  (Sir.)     Lihibmnm. 
Mars-Diep,  (Neth.)  strait. 

Marseillan,  (Fr.)  j 

Marseille,  (Fr.)    Massilia. 
Marsico  Nuovo,  (Napl.) 


md're  d-dri-d'ti-ko 

md-rek'k'i-d 

la  oid-rem'md 

md-ren'go 

ma-ren' 

mdr-'ket' 


md're  ver-me'cho 
Id  mdr-gd-ri'td 
mdr-go' 
marge-ride' 
mdr-geWd 

sdngt  mdr-grite' 

md-ri'd-brqon  im  v'dl'd§ 

md-ri-d'ger 

md-n-a' ger-fyore 

md-ri'd-kirch' 

md-ri'd  mdt-go're 

Ids  tres  md-r'i'as 

ma-ri' d-shine' 

md-ri'd  te-re' ii-en-stadt 

md-fi'd-tsiV 

md-ri-kd' 

sdngt  md-r'i' 

sdngt  md-r'i' o-niine 


md-rV gd-ldngV 
md-ri' in-bddt' 
md-fi'  en-bqqrg' 
md-ri'  en-liist' 
md-ri' en-ver'der 
md-ri' e-stdd' 

md-ri-go' 


n'yd-grdng'de 
-ki'td 


mar-rnQQ-ti-e' 

marne 

Ste  marne 

'md-ro'm'i 

md-ro'n'i 


md-rosh  sehk 
md-ros'fi-kd 
md-rosh  qq-'i-v'dhr 
md-rosh  vd-shdhr-i 
mdr-kes' 


mdr-rb'cho 
mUr-sdk' 
mdr-sdl'yd 
mdr-sdV 


Martel,  (Fr.) 
Martensdijk,  (Neth.) 
Marten  See.     See  Morat. 
Martigne  Fercliaud,  (Fr.) 
Martigny,  laVille,  (Switz. ; 
^r.  Martinach.)    Martini- 

(Fr.) 


mars-dipe 
mdr-sc-'i-ydng' ,  mdr-sel- 

mdr-sely' ;  e.  mar-sailz' 

mdr'si-ko  nqq-o'vo 

mdr's'i-ko  ve'te-re 

mar'slrdnd 

mdr-tel' 

mar' tins-dike' 

mdr-lin-ye}  fer-sh5' 
mdr-ttn-yi'  Id  vile 


Martigues,  les,  (Fr.)  'e  mUr-tihg' 

Martin,  St.,  (W.  Ind.)  isl.        sang  mdr-tdng' 
.Martinach.     See  Martigny. 
Martinestie,  (Wall.) 


mdr'fi-ndch 
mdr-t'i-nest'ye 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thdre,  hi!>:  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVSte,  dSvc,  move,  mqlf,  bqc.k,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Martinique,  la,  (W.  Ind.  ; 

sp.  Martinica.)  isl. 
Martinsberg,  ( H. ;  h.  Szent 

Martonymar.) 
Martinswand,  (Tyrol.) 

"li.'Hl.ilX'l,   (Sp.) 

Martos-y-Fuensanta,  (Sp.) 
Marvao,  (Port.) 
Morvc.jnls,  (Fr.) 
Mar  Vermcjo.     See  Mare     ) 

Vermejo.  j 

Maryampol,  (Pol.) 
Marzameni,  (Sic.)  isl. 
.Ma-aliicro,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Masalk,  (It.) 
Masalquivir,  (Algeria.) 
Mas  a  Tierra.     See  Juan     . 

Fernandez.  J 

Masrali,  (Sic.) 

Mascara,  .Algeria.)  Victoria. 
Masmrinster.  See.  Masscvau. 
Masovia,  >  (Pol.)  former  I 
Mascovien,  \  piUatinale.  ( 
Massa  Ducale,  or  Massa  di  ) 

Carrara,  (It.)  J 

Massava,  (Gnat.) 
Mas.-cvaux,  (Fr. ;  g.  Mas-   j 

Maiaran,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Matachel,  (Sp.)  r. 
Matagorda,  (Texas.) 
Matainoras,  or  Ma'.amoros,  ) 

(Tamaulipas,)  m.  \ 

Matanzas,  (Cuba.) 
Matapan,  (Greece,)  prom. 
Mataro,  (Sp.)     Jluro. 
M.-.u-o,  .San,  (S.  A.,  Venez.) 
Matcra,  (Napl.) 
Alain  (i rosso.    See  Matto. 
iWatosclikin,  strait. 
Matschin,  (Bulg.) 
Maticrhorn.     See  Cervin. 
■Mattersdorf,  (II.;  h.  Nagy   ) 

Martony.)  \ 

Maitcv-aloiT.    See  Manners- 

dorf.  j 

Matto,  or  Mato  Grosso,         ) 

(Bra/,.)  prov.  j 

Matnra,  (Ceylon.) 
iMatnrin,  Ihrmcrhi  Orinoco,  I 

(Venez.,  S.  A.)  dep.  ( 

Maul.euge,  (Fr.) 
Maueruiunster.     See  Mar-   > 


mar'  lins-berg' 

mdr'tins-vdndt' 

mdr-to-reV   _ 

mdr'los-i-fqq-en-sdn'fd 

mdr-va'qqng 

mdr've-gol' 

mar-cer-me'cho 


md-sdl-ki-vir' 

mils  d  ti-er'rd 

mds'kdU 

mas-kd'rd 

mds-mfan'stcr 

md-sb'vi-d 

mds-ka'vi-en 

mds'sd  dQQ-kd'le,  cti  kdr- 

rd'rd 
mds-sd'yd 
mds-vo' 
■md-td-kdn' 
md-m-chett 
md-td  gar'dd 

md-td-rno'  rds{rds) 

md-tdn'thds 

md-td-pdn' 


Maule,  (Chile,)  r. 
Mauleon,  (Fr.) 
Maupertuis,  (Fr.) 
Maur,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Maure,  Ste.,  (Fr.) 
Ma.niac,  (Fr.) 
Maurice,  St.,  (Canada.) 
Maurienne,  (Sard.) 
Mauron,  (Fr.) 
iMautern,  (Austr.) 
Mauthausen,  (Austr.) 
Maxen,  (Sax.) 
Mayaguez,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Mayence,  (Germ. ;  g. 

Mainz.)     Moguntiacum. 
Mayenne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Mayn.     See  Main. 
Maypo,  (Chile,)  r. 
Maypocho,  (Chile,)  r. 
Mavrcna  de  Alcor,  (Sp.) 
.\la/n|,|„ivir.     SceMers-el-  ) 

Kebin.  ( 

Mazaltonango,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
iMazamct,  (Fr.) 
Mazallan,  (Sinaloa,)  m. 
Mazzara,  (Sic.)     Massara. 
Mazzara,  Val  di,  (Sic.)  old  ) 

Mearim,  (Braz.)  r. 

Meaux,  (Fr.)     fatinum,  af-  ) 

terwards  Meldi.  j 

Mecca,  (Arabia.) 
Mecheln.     See  Malines. 
Mechlin,  (Bclg. ;  fr.  Ma-      ) 

lines.)  j 

Mcclmacan,  or  Michnacan,  ) 

(M.  Conl.)  state.  j 

Meckleuburg-Sclnverin, 

(Germ.)  grand  duchy. 
M,    I  lenl,„?s  Scold/, 

{Germ.)  grand  duchy. 

nedellvn,  (Sp.) 

Medemblik,  (Neth.) 
Medewi,  (S\v.) 
Medics.    Sea  Megyes. 
Medina,  (Arab.  ;  'ur.  Mcdi- 
net-en-Nelii.) 


mdt'ters-dqrf 
mdt'ters-dqrf  > 
mdl'to  gros'so 
md-tqq'rU 
md-tqq-r'in' 

mou'er-mfin'ster 

mWoQ-le 

mq-h-ang^ 

mo-per-tu-i' 

sang  mohr 

sangt  mdhr 

mo-ri-dk' 

sang  mu-r'is' 

mo-r'i-en' 

mo-rong' 

mou'tern 

mout'houlzen 

mdk'sen 

md-yd-gez'(geth) 

md-ydngs' 


mcl- 


"'" 


ma'  i-po 

md-i-re'nd  de  dl-kohr' 
md-thdl-ki-vir' 
md-lhdl-te-ndn' go 
md-id-me' 
md-that-ldn' 

vdl  di  mdt-sd'rU 


meek-line' 
me-cho-d-kdn' 
mck'len-bqqrg'  shve-rin' 
mSk1 len-bqqrg'  stre'lits 
me-del-lin' 
me'dem-uliW 


Medina  Cell,  (Sp.) 
Medina  del  Campo,  (Sp.) 
Medina  de  Pomar,  (Sp.) 
Medina  del  Rio  Seem,  (Sp.) 
Medinet-en-Nehi.    See  Me- 1 

dina.  j 

Medina-Sidonia,  (Sp.) 
Mediterranean,  sea.    Mare  ) 

Internum.  \ 

Medola,  (It.) 
Medun,  (R.) 
,Mc.h.i>k,  (R.) 
Meenen.     See  Menin. 
.Mcesen.     Sec-  Messines. 
Megico.     See  Mexico. 
Meiiyes,  or  Mcdies,  (Trans.) 
M,l,adia,(H.) 
Mehun,  (Fr.) 


Meillerie,  (Sard.) 
Mcuiau,  ( linden  See,)  isl. 
Meiningen,  (C.  Germ.) 
Meisenheiiii,  (W.  Germ.) 
Meissen,  (Sax.) 
Mejico.     See  Mexico. 
Mel. i,  (S.  A.,  Uruguay.) 
Melchthal,  (Switz.)  v. 
Mcldal,  (Norw.) 
Meleda,  (  Maine)  isl.  Mclita. 
Meldola,  (It.) 
Melfi,  (Napl.)     Aufidus. 
Melgaeo,  (Port.) 

K;XJ(M°n>c.)       S 

Melipilla,  (Chile.) 

Melitopol,  (R.) 

Melk,  or  Molk,  (Austr.) 

Mellavi,  (Eg.) 

Melle,  (Fr.) 

Mellrichstadt,  (Bav.) 

Melnjk,  (Boh.) 

Meloir  des  Oudes,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Melnria,(T\  nhenean  Sea,)  / 

isl.  i 

Melon,  (Fr.)     Mclodunum. 
Mcmhrilla,  (Sp.) 
Merael,  (Pr.) 
Meminingen,  (Bav.) 
Menas  Albas,  (Sp.) 
Mcndavia,  (Sp.) 
Mende,  (Fr.) 
Mendocino,  (Up.  Calil.)       | 

cape.  j 

Mendeza,  (PI.  Conf.)  dep. 
Menharsdorf.     See  Man-      ) 
■  ncrsdorf.  \ 

Menehould,  Ste.,  (Fr.) 
Menes,  (H.) 
Menfriri,  i  Sic.) 
.Mem.'ibar,  (Sp.) 
Mcnorca.     See  Minorca. 
Menin,  (Belg.  jJtitnL  Mee-  ) 

Menthon,  (Sard.) 
Mentonc,  (It.) 
Ments.     Sec  Mainz. 
.Mem  hard.     See  Manners-   ) 
doif.  ( 

Meppel,  (Neth.) 
Me(]iiincnza,  (Sp.)     Octo-    ) 

i\Ieran,  (Tyrol.) 
Merbes  le  ( 'hateau,  (Belg.) 
Mercadal,  (Minorca.) 
Meiealo  di  Sahota,  (Napl.) 
Mcrcato-Saraceno,  (It.) 
Mer  de  Glace. 
Meicville,  (Fr.) 
.Mcrghem.     See  Merville. 
Mergentheim,  (Wiirt.) 
Merida,  (Sp.)     Emerita         ) 

Augusta.  ) 

Merida  de  Vnealan,  (Mex.) 
Merida  de  Trinidad,  j 

(Colomb.)  j 

Meiiin,  or  Lagoa  Merim,      j 

(Br.) /a/«.  j 

Mei  tnentau,  (La.,  U.  S.)  r. 
Mersebiirg,  (Pr.) 
Mers  el  Keliin,  (  Algeria  ;     j 

sp.  Masalquivir.)  ( 

Mertola,  (Port.) 
Merville,  or  Merghem,  (Fr.) 
Mery-sur-Scine,  (Fr.) 
Mescala,  (Mex.)isf. 
Mesen,  (R.) 

McseriNch,  Grosz,  (Mor.) 
Meseritz,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Mes-ejana,  (Port.) 
Messina,  (Sic.)     Mcssana. 


me-di'nd  tlie'li 

me-di'nd  del  kdm'po 

me-di'nd  de  po-mdr' 

me-di'nd  del  r'i'o  sek'ko 

me-d'i-net-en-ne-lii' 

mt-d'i'nd-s'i-do'ni-'d 

mediterranean 

me'do-ld 

me-dun' 

me-dinsk' 

me'nen 

me'xen 

me'clii-ko 

med-yesh 

me-hd-di-d 

me-dhng' 

ma'i-d-pon'te 

ml'ldndt 

mr-i-ye-ri' ',  mel-ye-ri' 


me'ch'i-ko 

me'lo 

melfh'tdle 

mel'ddle 

me'le-da 

m  el'  do  -Id 

mel'fi 

mel-gd'so 

m'e-li'id 

mc-lil'yd 

me-l'i-pil'yd 

me-ti-to-pSV 


mel-Wvi 

md 

mi'l'  rirh-stadt1 

myel'nihk 

sing  mc-W-dre'  de-i-oqde 

me-lo'ri-d 

md-mngi;  e. 

me_m-bfiV  ifd 


Hun) 


'sen 


mt'nds  ul'bas 

men-dd-vi'd 

mdngd 

men-do-t/i'i'nd 
men-do' thai  e.  mendo'za 
■  men'hdrs-dnrf 
sang  mene-qq' 

men-frV chi 
men-clii'bdr 

me-nang' 
mdng-tong' 

meny-hdrd 

mep'pel 

vie-ki-nen'thd 

me'rdn 

vierb  le  shd-to' 

mer-kd-ddV 

mer-kd'to  di  sd-bo'td 

mer-kd'  to-sd-rd-che'  no 

mSrc  de  glWis 

mir'gent-hlme' 

me'ri-dd 

me'ri-dd  de  yqq-kd-tdn' 

me'ri-dd  de  tr'i-n'i-ddd' 


rtes-kd'ld 

•le'zen 

rross  mc'ze-ritsh 


Messina,  Faro  di,  (Sic.) 

strait. 
Messines,  (Belg.  ;  flem. 

Meesen.)  j 

Mestre,  (Austr.  It.) 
Mestshowsk,  (R.) 
Meta,  (N.  Gran.,  S.  A.)  r. 
Metapa,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
Metauro,  (C.  It.)     Miiannis. 
Metelino,  (zEgaian  Sea,)  isl. 
Metternich,  (Pr.) 
Metz,  (Fr.)     Dtvodurum. 
Mendel],  l  Fr.) 
Meulebeke,  (Belg.) 
Meurs,  or  Mors,  (Pr.) 
Meurthe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Meurthe,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Meusdorf,  (Sax.) 
Meuse,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Meuse,  (Fr.,  etc. ;  d.  Maas,)  ) 

r.    JUosa.  J 

.Meii-aies,  (Fr.) 
Mexico,  Mejico,  Megico. 
McMillan,  or  Tenochtitlan,  ) 

(Mex.)  | 

Me\  mac,  (Fr.) 
Meyringen,  (Switz.) 
Meze,  (Fr.) 
Mezieres,  (Fr.) 
Mezin,  (Fr.) 
Mezo  Hereny,  (H.) 
Mezd  Hegyes,  (H.) 
Mezo  Iviv'esd,  (H.) 
Mezo  Tur,  (H.) 
Miask,  (R.) 
M,ava,('H.) 
Michael,  St.,  (Styria.) 
Michailovv,  (R.) 
Michailowsk,  (R.) 
Michigan,  (U.  S.) 
Michilimackinac,  (U.  S.) 
Micnoacan.     See  Rlechoacan. 
Micuipampa,  (Peru.) 
Middclburg,  (Neth.) 
Middell'art,  (Demn.) 
Midi,  Pic  do,  (Pyren.) 
Midi,  Dent  dn,  (Alps.) 
Micchow,  (Pol.) 
Miedniki,  sr  Wornie. 
Micdzychod,  or  Birnbaum. 
Miedzyrzycz,  (Pol.) 
Mielnik,(R.) 

Mieres,  San  Juan  dc,  (Sp.) 
Mies,  „rSilber  Bergstadt,     ) 

(Boh.)  j 

Mijarcs,  (Sp.l  r. 
Miklos,  Szent,  (H.) 
Mikulow.     See  Nikolsburg. 
Milanese,  (It.)  old  dio. 
Milano,  (It.  ;  e.  Milan  ;  g.  ) 

Mailand  or  Meiland.)        V 

Mediolanum.  j 

Milazzo,  (Sic.)  Jl/ife. 
Milden.  See  IMoudoii. 
Milhaii,  or  Milhaiid,  (Fr.)    \ 

JEmiliamim.  X 

Millesimo,  (Sard.) 
Milopotamo,  (Candia.) 
Miloslaw,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Mihvaukie,  (U.  S.) 
Minas-Geraes,  ,  Braz.)  prov. 
Mincio,  (It.)  r.     Mincms. 
Alindanao,  or  Magindanas,  ) 

(Philipp.)  isl.  \ 

Minden,  (Pr.) 
Mindoro,  (Philipp.)  isl. 
Mineo,  (Sic.)     Menm. 
.Minesota,  ur  .Minnesota,       ) 

(U.  S.)  j 

Minim,  or  Entre  Douro-y-    ) 

Minho,  (Purl.)  prop.  \ 

Minho,  (Port.  ;  sp.  Mino,)    j 

r.     Minius. 
Miniato,  San,  (Tusc.) 
Minialello,  San,  (Tusc.) 
Mino.     See  Minho. 
/Minorca,  or  Menorca,  ) 

(Mcditerr.)ist 
Minsk,  (R.) 
Miimcciaiio,  (It.) 
Minusinsk,  (R.) 
Mira,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  j-. 
Mirabel,  (Fr.) 

Mirabel].-.,   (It.) 

Miranda  del  Castaiiar,  (Sp.) 
Miranda  do  Douro,  (Port.) 
Miranda  do  Corvo   (Port.) 
Milan, la  del  Fl.ro,  vSp.) 
Miranda,  (Fr.) 
Mirandclla   (Tort.) 
Mirandob   la,  (It.) 


|  fd'ro  di  mes-si'na 


viest'  shnfsk' 

me'td 
me-tu'pU 


mdu'le-be-kt 

meurs 

menrte 

vic%rte 

meus'dorf,  mois'dnrf 

meuze 

me\ze 


meeh'tit-ldn' 

md-malt' 

mVrin"gin 


me-ieu  be-rehny 
me-zen  hed-yehsh 
me-zeu  keh-veshd 
me-itfn-tqqr' 
mi-dsk' 

zdnkt  mi'chd-el 

mi-chtiPi-lof 

vii-chifi-lofsk 

mak-in-au 

m'i-knq-'i-pdm-pd 
mid'  del-betrgi 
mi'l'dH-fdhrt' 
pile  dii  m'i-di' 
dang  du  m'i-di' 

„,.,„',-l,n  F 


myed-si-chud 

mijungd-sir'shitsh 

myel'nik 

san  ch^o-an'  de  m'i-e'i 

milts 

m'i-chd'res 

sem.  mi-klohsh 

mi-kcq'lof 

m'i-ld-ne'se 


nl-le_'si-mo 


iind'cho 

iin-dd-nil'o 

lin'den 


min'yqq 
m'in'yqq 


mm  yo 
vii-nOr'kU 

7ll!-!tqrt-clld'no 

vi'i-nqr.-sinsli' 

mi-rd-bel' 

mi-rd-brJ'Vd 

mi-rdn  dii  del  kds-ttin-ifdr 

mi-rdng'tld  dqq  do'rqq 

vi'i-rang'dd  den  /.er'rrp 

vii-rdn'da  del  c'bro 

mi-rdn  ml' 

mi-Hvu.-drl'lU 

la  mi-ran1 dd-ld 


vue 


short,  but.  —  Fr.  oil  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  Jin" 


plea 


and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


lUirekilais,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Mirel.eau,  (Fr.) 
Mirecourt,  (Fr.) 

m'ire-kqqr' 

Mircpoix,  (Fr.) 

Mirgnrod,  (R.) 

M  nam  la,  (Vera  Cruz,)  ro. 

Mischiritscb,  (R.) 

JMisene,  (It  )  prom.  Mistmum. 

mire-po-d' 
m'ir'go-rod 
mi-sdnt'ld 
m'i-shi-ritsk 

Misitra.     See  Mistra. 

Mi-knli:/.,  (H.) 

Misocco,  (Switz. ;  g.  Mai- 

soxthal ;  it.  Val  Melsol- 

sina,)  valley. 
Misques,  (Colomb.)  prov. 
Missiones,  (S.  A.)  country 
Mississippi,  (U.  S.)  r. 
Missolonglii,  or  Missolun- 

ghi,  (Gr.) 
Missouri,   (U.  S.) 
Mistra,  or  Misitra,  (Gr.)  prov 
Milan,, i!-  Mittau,((',.urlund 
Mitla,  (Oaxaca,)  m. 
Mitrowie.z,  (H.  ;  h.  Deme- 

trovicze.) 
Mitteuburg.     See  Pisino. 
Mittweida,  (Sax.) 
Mixnitzerlrihle,  (Styr.)  cai 
Mixtecapan,  (Oaxaca,) 

table  land 
Mjosen,  (Norw.)  hike. 
Mjos  Van,),  (Norw.)  lake. 
Mlawa,  (Pol.) 
Moa,  Sierra  de,  (Cuba,) 

mt.  range. 
Moanalua,  (Sandw.  Isl.) 
Mobile,  (U.  S.) 
Macambique.    See  Mozam- 
bique. 
Mocambo,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
M.'ickrrn,  (Pr.) 
Modane,  (Sard.) 
Modeua,  (It.)     Mutina. 
Modica,  (Sic.  ;  saracen. 

Moliac.)     Motyca, 
Modigliana,  (Tusc.) 
Modlin,  (Pol.) 
Modling,  (Austr.) 
Modrycz,  (Gal.) 
Modugno,  (Napl.) 
Modum,  (Norw.) 
Moen,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Moerbeek,  (Belg.) 
Moerdyk,  (Neth.) 
Moergestel,  (Netli.) 
-Mi'fskioon.     See  Mouscron. 
Moerzeke,  (Belg.) 
Mogador,  (Morocco.) 
Mogadouro,  (Port.) 
Moggio,  (Austr.  It) 
Mogielnica,  (Pol.) 
Moguer,  (Sp.) 
Mohac.     See  Modica. 
Muh.irs,  or  Mnllats.   (H.) 
Mohelnice.     See  Muglitz. 
Mohilew,  (R.) 
Molirungen,  iPr.) 
Moika,  arm  of  r.  Newa. 
Moines,  He  aux,  (Fr.) 
Moirans,  (Fr.) 
Moissac,  (Fr.) 
Mnjacnr,  (Sp.)     Meorgis. 

Moj.is,   Moxos,  (llol.)  pr. 

Mokattam,  (Eg.)  nits. 
Mokschansk,  (R.) 
.Mnknola,  (Sanihv.  Isls.) 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  (Napl.)         > 

Formite.  \ 

Molilau,  (Boh.)r. 
Moldawa,  (Austr.  Pol.)  r. 
Mole  de  St.  Nicolas,  ) 

(Uayti,)  prom.  1 

.1loles,'„l.(SwMZ.)7H«. 

Mnllrlla,  (Napl.)     Meljita. 

Molina,  i  Sp.) 

iMolisc,  or  Sannio,  (Napl.)   I 

prov.     Sammum.  \ 

Molise,  (Napl.)     Mela. 
Mollt.     See  Melk. 
Mollwitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Molokai,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 
Molokiin,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 
Molucas,  (Spice  Isls.,  E.      ) 

Ind.,/r.  Moluques.)         j 
Momhaca,  Mombaza,  (Zang.)  mong-bd's'd 


mis'sis-sip  pc 

mis' so-long'  g 

Iqqng'gi 


rnil'tm  bqqrg' 

mit'vidd 

miks'nittser-hffa'le 

mich-'e-k'd-p'dn' 

myeu'zen 


mo-sdngbi'ke 

■mo  s'dng'bqq 

mduk'kern 

mo-dd'ne 

mo'de-n'd 

mo'd'i-k'd 

mo-dil-y'd'n'd 


mo'drltsh 
nw-dqqn'yo 
mo1  doom 

mqqr'beke 

mqqr'dike 

mqqr'yes'tel 

mqqs'krone 

mqqr'ze-ke 

m5 -git-dor' 

mo-gd-do'rqq 

mot'go^ 

mo-gyel-n'it's'd 

mo-ger' 

mo-hali 

mo-h'dhtsh 

mo-hel-ni'tse 

mo-hi-Uf 

mo'rqqn" gen 


'He  o  mo-dne' 

mo-'d-r'dng' 

mo-'ds-s'dkJ 

mo-ckd-kdr' 

nto'chos 

mo-k'dt't'dm 

mok-shdnsk' 

mo-kqq-o'ld 

mo'ld  di  gd-e'm 

mSldd'v'd 

mole  dd  sang  rii-h 

mol-fet'td 
mo-li'nd 


mdhlk 
mol'vits 
mO-lo-k'iPi 
mo-lo-k'i'n'i 

mo-lqq'kds ;  fr.  mo-Vdkef ; 
e.  moluc't 


Monibaclio,  (Gu 
Mompox,  (N. 
Monacbonawa,  (R.) 
Monaco,  (Sard. ;  fr.  Motir- 

gues,)  prm.     Portus  Mo- 

naci. 


mom-b'd'cho 

mom-pos' 

mo-n'd-cho'n'd-v'd 


Monaque,  (Guat.)  lake. 
Monastir,  (Tunis.) 
Monbrillant,  (Han.)  castle. 
Monbny,  (Sp.) 
Moncaglieri,  (Pied.) 
Mon^So,  (Port.) 
Moncaras,  (Port.) 
Moncaya,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Monceaux,  (Fr.) 
Mdneh,  (Switz.)  m. 
Monchique,  Serra  de,  ) 

(Port.)  mt.  chain.  j 

Monda,  (Sp.)     Munda. 
Monday,  (Parag.)  r. 
Monclego,  (Port.)  r. 
Mninlejar,  (Sp.) 
Mdndidier.     See  Montdi-     ) 

dier.  \ 

Mondim,  (Port.) 
Mondonedo,  (Sp.) 
Mondovi,  (Pied.) 
Mondragon,  (Sp.) 
Mnneins,(Fr.) 
Monembasia,  (Gr.) 
Monestier,  (Fr.) 
Aiinn-iier  de  Briancon,        ) 

(Fr.) 
Monfalcone,  (111.) 
.Moub'rrato.      See  Montferrat. 
Monfia,  (E.  Af.)  isl. 
Monflanquin,  or  Montflan-  ) 

quin,  (Fr.)  j 

Monfort.     Sea  Montfort. 
Mnngatz.     See  Munkacs. 
Monjui,  (Sp.)  castle. 
iMiuniikcndani,  (Neth.) 
Monomotapo,  (Af.) 
Monou.jabcla,  ( (/.  S.)  r. 
Monopoli,  (Napl.) 
Monovar,  (Sp.) 
Monreale,  (Sic.) 
Mons,  (Belg. ;  flem.  Ber-       j 

gen.)  j 

Monsanto,  (Port.) 
Monsebce,  (Austr.  It.) 
Monserrat,  or  Montserrat,    I 

(Sp.)  m.  j 

Montagnac,  (Fr.) 
Mmitagnana,  (Austr.  It.) 
Miaiia-n,'  do  Puiice,  (Mau-  ) 

ntia,  AQm.isl. 
Montaigu,  (Belg.) 
Mmitalhan,  (Sp.) 
Montalcmo,  (Tusc.) 


ntalegre,  (Br.) 
,  (Port.) 


■muug  urdydng' 

mon-bqq'l 

mon-kdl-ye'ri 

mong-sa'qong 

mong-sd'r'ds 

mon-kd'ya 

mong-so' 

mdhnch 

ser'rd  de  mong-sh'i'ke 

mon'dd 

mon-da?i 

mong-de'gqq 

mon-de'  char 

monodi-di-e' 

mong-iing' 

mon-don-ye'do 

mon-do-vi' 

mon-drd-gon' 

vw-nem-bd-si'd 
mo-nes-t'i-e' 
mo-nes't'i-e'  de  br'i-Ung- 

song' 
mon-fdl-ko'ne 
mon-fer-rd'lo 

mo  ng-fidng-kang' 

mongfore' 

mon'gdts 

mon-ni-khi-ddm' 
mo-no-mo-td'po 
nuiiuin'  isahc'la. 
mo-no'po-l'i 
mo  -no-vakr' 
mon-re-d'le 


mting-tdn-yak'    . 

mon-tdn-yd'nd 

mnnn-idiiy'  de pqqs 

mong-ta-gti' 

mon-tdl-bdn' 

mon-tnl-clii'no 

mon-td-le'gre 


Montalvai 

Montana  Real,  (S.  A.) 
Montanara,  (Lomb.) 
Montaiiola,  (Sp.) 
Alontargis,  (Fr.) 
.Monlauban,  (Fr.)     Mons      ) 

^  I  bonus. 
Montbard,  (Fr.) 
Montliazon,  (Fr.)     Mons     ) 

Basonis.  j 

Monilu-liard,  or  Montbel-     ) 

liard,  (Fr.  ;  g.  Mumpel-  } 

gard.)  > 

Mont  Blanc,  (Savoy,)  m. 
Montbrand,  (Fr.) 
Montbrison,  (Fr.) 
Mont  Cenis.     See  Monte      j 

Cenisio.  j 

Mont  Cervin,  (g.  Matter-    ) 

born.)  1 

Mont  Dauphin,  (Fr.) 
Mont-de-Marsan,  (Fr.) 
Montdidier,  or  Momlidier,   ) 

(Fr.) 
Montd'Or,  (Fr.) 
Mont  d'Or  les  Bains,  (Fr.) 
Montdoubleau,  (Fr.J 
Muni  du  .Midi,  (Sank)  ,«. 
iMonteagudo,  (Sp.) 
Montealegre,  (Sp.) 
Monte  Argcntaro,  (It.)  prom. 
Montclicllo,  (Pied.) 
Monte  Caldiere,  ,  111.)  m. 
Monte-Casino,  (Napl.) 
Monte-Catini,  (Tusc.) 
Montecchio  Maggiore,  ) 

(Austr.  It.)  \ 

Monte  I'enisio,  (Alps;  fr.    ) 

Mont  Cenis,)  m.  \ 

Monte  Cerboli,  (Tusc.) 
Montech,(Fr.) 
Monte  Chiaro,  (Lomb.) 
Monte-Cliristi.fS  A.Eeuad.) 
Monte  Circello,  (It.)  prom. 
Monte  Citorio,  (Rome,)  me. 
Monte  Cuccio,  (Sic.)  mt. 


mdn-tdn-i.d'ld 
mong-tdr-gi' 

mong-to-bangt 

mong-bdhr' 

mong-bd-zong 


mong  bldng 
mong-brung' 
mong-bri-zono 


mong  ser-vdngi 


mong-ii-di-e' 

mong-dore 

mong  dore  le  bang 

mong  -dqq-blo' 

mono-  lift  mi-di' 

rnon'tr-d-gqq'do 

ntilir'tr  d-le'gre 

mOn'te  dr-dgen-td'ro 

mon'te-bel'lo 

mun'tc  kul-d'i-e're. 

mdn'tc-kd-si'no 

mon'te-kd-ti'ni 

mon-tek'ki  5  m'dt-gS're 

mon'tr  che-n'i's'i-o 


mon'le  kris'ti 
mon'le  chir  cheVlo 
r.inu'lr  chi  to'r'i-o 

mon'tr  kqql'cho 


inon'  tr-kcq'kqq-lo 
mon'le  del' I'd  k'i-me'r'c 
mon'te  del'ld  si-biVld 
mon'le  del'ld  verd'gi-r 
montefdr'kQo 
mon'te-ft-dl-kS'ns 

mon'le  dgi-bel'lo 
.\loit1e  Ui^auGniliann,  (Sic.)    mon'it-  di  sun  dgqq-li- 
Monteglio,  Montiglio,  (Sard.)  nwn-tel'yo 
Montejn,  (Sp.)  mon-te'Cho 

Monte  Legnone,  (Alps,)  mt 
Monteleone,  (Napl.)    Hip- 

ponium. 
Montelimart,  (Fr.)     Mans 

Jidemari. 


lo,  (N.  It.) 
Monte  della  Chimera, 

(Turk.)  mts. 
Monte  della  Sibilla,  (Alps, 

It.)  m. 
Monte  della  Vergine, 

(Napl.)  mt. 
Montefarchio,  (Napl.) 
Montefialcone,  (It.) 
Monte-Frio,  (Sp.) 
Monte  Gibello.    See  Etna. 


mon'te  len-yo'ne 
mon'te-le  o'ne 


loon  li!- 1 


wi»  le-lo'cojli(res) 
mon'le  mut-go're 


ll  ijii'i 


vel'yqq 


'le  ro'sd 
■'te  rd-tOn'Jo 
:-te't 


-tdnd'ge-lo 


Montellano,  (Sp.) 

Montelovez,  (Mex.) 

Monte  Maggiore,  (Sic.) 

Montemigliano,  (Sard.  ,       ( 
fr.  Montmehan.)  \ 

Montemor  o  Novo,  (Port.)        m 

Montemor  o  Velho,  (Port.)      m 

Montenotte,  (Sard.)  m 

Monte  Pincio,  (Rome,)  m.        m 

Monte  Pulciano,  (Tusc.)  m 

Montereau,  (Fr.)  m 

Monterey,  (New  Leon,)  m.      m 

Monte  Rosa,  (Pennine         j    „ 
Alps,)  m.  j 

Monte  Rotondo,  (Cors.)  m.      m 

Montesa,  (Sp.) 

Monte  Sam'  Angelo,  (Napl.)  m 

Monte  Santo,  (It.)  mon'te_  san'to 

Montesarchio,  (Napl.)  mon'te-sdr'k'i-o 

Monte  Silvio.     See  Cervin.       mon'le  sil'vin 

Monte  Testaccio,  (Rome,)  m.  mon'te  tes-t'dt'cho 

Moiitevarcln,  (Tusc.)  mon'te-vdr'ki 

Monte  Video,  or  Banda        /    „,*„;,„  ....   ,,,. 
Oriental,  (La  PL)  j    «•»»'««  •"*• 

Alonte  Video,  (S.  A.,  Urug.)  mon'le  v'i  de'o ;  e.v'i'd, 

Monte  Viso,  (Alps,)  m.  7no)!'(e  vi'so 

Monteza,  (Sp.)  mbn-te'thd 

.Montferrat,  or  Monferrato, 
(It.)  old  marquisate. 

Montflanquin.    See  Mon- 
flanquin. 

Montfoort,  (Neth.)  ■ 

Montfort,  or  Monfort,  (Fr.) 

Montfort  PAmaury,  (Fr.) 

Mont  Genevre.  (Fr.)  mt. 

Montbey,  (Switz.) 

Montiel,  (Sp.) 

Montiglio.     See  Monteglio. 

Montignac  le  Comte,  (Fr.) 


mong-fe-r'dt' 
mong-fl'dng-kdng' 
mont-fdrte 
mong-Jore 
mong-fore'  lamo^ 
mong  ge-ncvr 

mon-ti-el' 


mono-tin-n'ak'  le  kdngt 
el  mon-a'lho 
vion-til'y'd  ^ 

mong-li-vil-yc'(v'i-'i-ijc') 


Montijo,  el,  (Sp.) 

.Moniilla,  (Sp.) 

Montivilliers,  (Fr.) 

Montjoie,  (Pr.) 

Montlherie,  (Fr.) 

Montlibre,  or  \  .„   < 

Montlouis,        (  ^  l'> 

Montlucon,  (Fr.) 

Montmartre,  (Fr.) 

Moutinedy,  (Fr.) 

Montmehan.  See  Monte- 
migliano. 

Montmirail,  (Fr.) 

Montmorency,  o;-Enghien, 
(Fr.) 

Montmonllon,  (Fr.) 

Montoire,  (Fr.) 
Montoheu,  (Fr.) 
Montona,  (111) 
Alontoro,  (Sp.) 
Montpellier,  (Fr.) 
.Mi.ntpensier,  (Fr.) 
Mont  Perdu,  (Pyr.)  mt. 
Montpezat,  (Fr.) 
Montreal,  (Can.) 
Montreuil  sur  Mer,  (Fr.) 
Montreux,  (Switz.) 
Montnchard,  (Fr.) 
Montserrat.     See  Monser- 

Mont  St.  Jean,  (Belg.) 
Mont  St.  Michel,  (Fr.) 
Moats  Faucilles,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Mont  Tendre,  o?ie  of  tlie 

Jura  Mts.,  (Switz.) 
Mont  Terrible,  (Fr.)  old  dep.  mdngter-ribl' 
MomTonnerre,(Fr.)0id   j   m5n!r  t5„.„ere, 

Alont  Ventoux,  (Fr.)  mt.  mdng  vdnglqg' 

Mont  Vignemale,  (Fr.)  mong  viny  male 


,wno-hb_r 


mong-ine-l.i-uni 
mong-m'i-r'dly' 


mong-mo-ril-yon 
rQ-yong') 


mon-to'ro 
mong-pej  U-e_' 
mong-pang-s'i 


nong-trefulij'  Sir. 

ndng-tren' 

nong-r'i-sh'dhr1 


muo.o-  siing  g'dng 
mong  sang  mi-skeV 
m5iigfoh-s<ily' 
mong-lblii  gdr 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,what,  bat.  -Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  -  Pine,  i 
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i-Y7ie,  b-ird,fig.  —  JVote,  d5v 


vqlfbqqk,  lord.  —Tune,  hull , 
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Montville,  (Fr.)  mung-Vile' 

Monza,  (Aiistr.  It.)  Modmtia.  mund'sd 

Munzambano,  (Austr.  It,)  mdnd-sdm-bd'no 

Monznn,  (Sp.)  mon-thun' 

Monk,    Neth.)  moke 

Moor,  (H.)  muhr 

Moordrecht,  (Ncth.)  more-drecht 

Moorsele,  (Belg.)  more'ze-le 

Moos,  (Norvv.)  mohs 

Mora,  (Sp.)  mo'rd 

Mora,  (Sw.)  mqq'rd 

Moral  de  Calatravn,  (Sp.)  m6-rdl>  de  kd-ld-trd'vd 

Morano,  (Napl.)    Muranum.  mo-rd'no 
Morat,  (Switz. ;  g.  Marten  (       -    .,, 

See,) Sake.         "  \  mS^d 

Moratalla,  (Sp.)  mS-rd-tdl'yd 
Moraiva,  (Servia,)  r.  Mar-  ' 


Moravia,  (Germ. ;  g.  Mah- 

ren.) 
Morbegno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Morbihan.  le,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Morcles,  Dent  de,  (Alp. 

Switz.) 
Morea,  (Gt.)  pcnins.    Pclo- 


mO-rii' ,    i 


mur-beii'yo 
I'd  mur-bi-dng' 
dang  de  murkl 


Moreira  de  Rey,  (Port.) 
Morella,  (Sp.) 
Moret,  (Fr.) 
Moretta,  (Pied.) 
MoreuiI,(Fr.) 
Morez,  (Fr.) 
Morfontaine,  (Fr.) 
Mornarten,  (Switz.)  m. 
Monies,  (Switz.;  g.  Morson.) 
Moritz,  St.,  (Switz.) 
Morlaixa,  (Aitst.  Croatia;    ) 
g.  Vellebith,)  dhir.  \ 

Morlai,  (Fr.) 

Moron  de  la  Frontera,  (Sp.) 
Morope,  (Peru. 

—it.) 


mu-ra'i-rd  de  1 


--fong-tane' 
-e'(mor)gdr-ten 


lankt  mu'rits 
mor-l'dk'kd 


ma-rot)!  de  Id  fron-te'rd 

mo-ro'pe 

mor'rqq  dqq  gd-rdf- 

>     foTiok-g 

Morro  de  Papagayo,  (Br.)  mt.  mur'rqq  de pd-p'd-ga'yoQ 
Mors,  (Denm.)  isl. 


do  Gaiallao, 


Mors.     See  Me 
Morschansk,  (R.) 
Morsen.     See  Morges. 
Mortagne,  (Fr.) 
Mnrtain,  (Fr.) 
Mnrtara,(Sard.) 
Mortefontaine,(Fr.) 
Morvan,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Mosrhaisk,  (U.) 
Moscow,  (It.  ;   r.  Mo.-kwa. 

Kutschkowo.) 
Mosdok,  (R.) 
.Moselle,  la,  (Fr.  ;  g.  Mo- 

sel,)  r.     Mosclla. 
MoskniasV,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Moskde,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Muskwa.     See  Moscow. 
Mosdcz,  (H.) 

Mosony.     See  Wieselburg. 
Mos„rin,(H.) 
Moss,  (Norw.) 
Mosskirch,  (Rad.) 


mdkrs 
mur-sh'dnsk' 
mor'zen 
mortdny' 

mur-fd'rd 
rn.brte-fbng-W.ne' 

mB-shd'isk 


mds-dbk' 

Id  md-zeV,  md'z 

mos' ke-ndse-dh' 

mosk'~du' 


(Sp.} 


Mostole 

Mosul,  (Turk.)  prov. 

Moszyn,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Motagua,  (C.  A.)  r. 

Mnlala,  (Sw.) 

Mothe,  la,  Fenelon,  (Fr.) 

Moliers-Trave-rs,  (Switz.) 

Motilla,  la,  del  Palancar, 
(Sp.) 

Motir,  (Moluccas,)  isl. 

Mofuda,0r|(NaPl.) 

Motril,  (Sp.) 

Moudon,  (Switz.  ;  g.  Mil- 
den.)     Minnidonum. 

Moule,  la,  (Fr.) 

Moulins,  (Fr.) 

Moulins  eu  Gilbert,  (Fr.) 

Moura,  (Port.) 

Mourao,  (Port.) 

Mourgues.     See  Monaco. 

Mouscron,  or  Moeskroon, 
(Belg.) 

Mongers,  (Fr.) 

Mouticr,(Swilz.;  g.  Minister 

Monti, 'is  en  'j'arantaiso, 
(Sard.) 

Moxos.     See  Mojos. 

Moyenvic,  (Fr.) 

Mnyobamba,  (Peru.) 

Mozambique.    See  Mozam- 
bique. 

Mscbeno,  (Boh.) 
Mstislawl,  (R.) 


bhts 


moss 

meusSkirch 

mbs'tb-les 

mb'sqql 

mb'shin  „ 

mb-t'd'  gqq-d 

mqq't'd-'.d 

I'd  mule  fe-ne-lung' 


nl'ijudrlpd-lan-kur' 


moo-dung' 

Id  mqqle 

mqq-ldng' 

mqq-ldng'  dng  g'il-berc' 

mb'rd 

mb-r'd'qqng 


mqqs-krbng' 

mqq-li-e' 
)  moo-Vt-e' 
I    mqq-t'i-e'  dng  td-r'dng- 

mb'chbs 


mb-z'dn  g-b'i'  ke 

mshe'no 

mstis-ldvl' 


Mszczondw,  (Pol.) 
Muela  de  Ares,  (Sp.)  table 

Muggi'a,  (III.) 
Miiglitz,  (Mor. ;  morav. 

Molielnice.) 
Mugnafjeld,  (Norvv.)  mt. 
Aliiblberg,  (Pr.) 
Miihldorf,  (Bav.) 
Muhlenbach,  (Trans. ;  ft. 

Szasz  Sebes.) 
Mi'ililhausen,  (Pr.) 
Miihlheim,  (Pr.) 
Muhr.     SeeMur. 
Muiden,  or  Muyden,  (Neth. 
Muiravonside,  (Sc.) 
Miila,  (Sp.) 
Mulhacen,  (Sp.)m. 
Mi'inchon,  (llav. ;  e.  Munich.) 
Muncliengratz,  (Boh.) 
Miimpelgard.     See  Mont 

beliard. 
Miinden,  (Han.) 
Munera,  (Sp.) 
Munich.     See  Miinchcn. 
Munkacs,  or  Munkits, 

(H.  ;  g.  Mongatz.) 
Miinsingen,  (Switz.) 
Minister,  (Pr.) 
Minister.     See  Moutier. 
Miinsterthal,  (Switz.)  v. 
Muotta,  (Switz.) 
Mur,  or  Muhr,  (Austr.)  r. 
Muraceiro,  (Port.)  isl. 
Muradal,  el  Puerto  de,  (Sp.) 
Murana,  i  Austr.  It.)  isl. 
Miirasclikina,  (R.) 
Murat,  (Fr.) 
Murato,  (Cors.) 
Muran,(Styria.) 
Murcia,  (Sp.)  old  king. 
Murg,  (Bl.  For.)>\ 
Murom,  (R.) 
Murro  de  Burrageiro,  ) 

(Port.)  mt.  ) 

Murten,  (Switz  ) 
Murundava,  (Madag.) 
Murviedro,  (Sp.)    Saguutum. 
Muschait,  (Mor.) 
Muskau,  (Pr.) 
Musone,  (It.)  r. 
Musselbroek,  (Neth.) 
Mussomelli,  (Sic.) 
Muttcnsweilcr,  (Wurt.) 
Mutthorn,  (Switz.)  mt. 
.Mu\  ileu.     See  Muiden. 
Mi'iiv./.usiJikiLT,  (Styria.) 
Mydrecht,  (Neth.) 
Myslenice,  (Gal.) 
Myslowitz,  (Pr.) 


mshtshb'nqqf 

mon-c'la  de  d-res' 

mqqt'gd 

miig'lits 

mqqng'nd-fljiV 

mtile'berg 

mfile'dxirf 

md'lin-bdSh' 

miile'hou'zen. 

mhle'hlme 

moore 

mor-an-side 

moo'l'd 

moQ-ld-then' 

miin'then 

muivi-hen-grdts' 

inihi:'i>i'l-g'drdtr 

miin'den 

moo-ncjr'd 

mu'nik 

mqqn-kahtsh 

mvv'zin"gen 

viiin'ster-fdle' 

moq-ot't'd 

moore 

mQQ-rd-sd"i-rQQ 

el  poo-ir'tb  de  mqq-rd-d'dV 

mqq-r'd'nd 

vuh<  nhk'lii-nd 

mit-r'd' 

mqq-r'd'to 

mqq'rou 

wqqr'tlii-d 

mqqrg 


qqr'rqq  de  bqqr-r'd-gd'i 


rqq 
mqqr'ten 
mqq-rqqn-d'd'vd 
mqqr-vi-e'dro 
mqqsh'ov. 
mqqs'kou 


me'hs1  sel-brqqk 
mqqs-so-mel'l'i 
moot' ten 

llli'rl  hni 


<ler 


mis-le-nzt'se 
mis'  lo-vits 


N. 


Naaldwyk,  (Neth.) 
Naarden,  (Neth.) 
Nab,  nrNabe,  (Bav.)r. 
Nabajoa,  (Up.  Calif.)  r. 
Nalial,  (Tunis.) 
Nabe.    See  Nab. 
Nabbing,  (Bav.) 
Nai'hilshevaii,  (R.) 
Nacogdoches,  (Texas.) 
N4d  as,  (H.) 
Nidasd,  (II.) 
N.'ultidvar,  (H.) 
Naeiels,  (Switz.) 
Nat'weqiKirn,  (Sw.) 
Nagera,  or  Najera,  (Sp.) 
N agues,  (II.) 
Nagyag,  (Trans.) 
Nagy  Almas,  (H.) 
Nagy  Aranyos.     See  Reul- 

Nagy  Banya,  (II. ;  g.  Neu- 

stadt.) 
Nagy  Becskerek,  (II.) 
Nagy  Bicsc,  (II.) 
Nagy  Kiiyed^Il.j^.Egid- 

stadt.) 
Nagy  Gy6r.     Sec  Raab. 
Nagy  Ida,  (H.) 
Nagy  Igmand,  (II.) 
Nagy  Karoly.    See  K4roIy. 
Nagy  KSrfis,  (II.) 


nd-bd-cho'd 

nd-bdl 

nd'be 

liab'bqqrg 

nd-ckit-ske-v'dn' 

nd-kd-do'ekes 

ndh-ddslb 

n'dh-ddshd 

ndhd-qqd-v'dr 

n&'fels 


tiddy-dgk 
n'ddii  dl-mdhsh 


n'ddij  ii  i 


■tj~>*h 


n'ddij  bdlm-yd 
n'ddij  brtsh'kr-rrh 
nddy  bit-she 
n'ddy  en-yed 
■nddy  dydhr 
nddy  i-dd 
mtihj  ig-mdnd 
nddy  kdh-roly 
nddy  keuh-rdtllu/l 


Nagy  Michaly,  (H. ;  g. 

Nagy  M4rtony.     See  Mat- 

tersdorf. 
Nagy  Pustyen,  (Trans.) 
Nagy  Sajo,  (Trans.) 
Nagy  Sarin,  (II.) 
NagySaros,  (11.) 
Nagy  Szalathna,  (H.) 
Nagy  Szeben.    See  Her- 

mannstadt. 
Nagy  Szent  Miklos,  (II.) 
Nagy  Szollos,  (H.) 
Nagy  Szombat,  (H.) 
Nagy  Tapolcsan,  (H  ) 
Nau'v  Varad.     See  Grosz-     J 

wardein.  ) 

Nahe,  (Germ.)r. 
Naix,  (Fr.) 
Najera.     See  Nagera. 
Na'jerillfi,  (Sp.)  r. 
Nakel,  or  Naklo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Nakskow,  (Uetiin.) 
Nalon,  (Sp, )  r. 
Namen.     See  Namur. 
X.niieszto,  (II  ) 
Namiesclit,  (Mor.) 
Namslau,  (Pr  Sir.') 
Namur,  (Belg.  ;  ftem.  Na-    j 

men,)  prov.  ) 

Naniur,  (Belg.)   JVamurcum. 
Nan  as,  (II.) 
Nancy,  (Fr.) 
Nangis,  (Fr.) 
Nannestadt,  (Norw.) 
Nans,  (Fr.) 
Nantaime,  (Gnat ) 
N.uitaise,  (Fr  )  r. 
Nanterre,  (Fr.) 
Nantes,  (Fr )     Condivic-      ) 

nam,  afterwards  Munnc-  \ 


nddy  i 


vudij  iiiuhr-tSny 
n'ddij  patxhl-yehn 
nady  sli'd-yo 
nudy  shdr-lo 
iiadij  .-.Ita-rosh 
■nddy  sd-liM-n'd 
nddy  se-ben 
nadij  s±nl.  ml  i'dvhsh 
nddy  sdtil-leush 
■nadij  som-b'dt 
nddy  t'd-polt-shdhn 
nddy  vdh-rdd 
nd'he 

nd'ehe^rd 
■nd-ihe-riVyd 
nd'kel,  nd'klo 
ndks'ko 


nafi-ndhsh 

ndng-si' 

ndng-g-i' 

ndn'iie-stddt' 


Nanto,  (Lonib.) 

ndn'to 

Nanlua,  (Fr.) 

ndng-tu-d' 

Napanma,  Anna  Parima,     ) 

(Trin.)                                j 

Ntiples.     See  Dointnii  al  di  i 

nd-pd-fi'md 

qua  (iel  Faro.     Magna      > 

na'ples 

Grtzcia,  Campania.             ) 

Naples,  (It.;  it.  Napoli.)      j 
Parthcnnpr,  JWayulis.          j 

na'ples 

Naples,  Bay  of.     Baianus    \ 

na'ples 

Napo,  (S.  A,,  Ecuad.)  r. 

na'po 

Napoleon-Vcndee.     See        ) 
Bourbon  Vendee.                ( 

nd-pu-le-5ng'  vdng-dej 

Napoli.     See  Naples. 

nd'pu-li 

Napoh  di  Malvasia,  (Gr.) 

na'po-li  di  mdl-vd-si'd 

Napoli  di  Romania.     See     ) 

nd'pu-li  di  ro-md-ni'd 

Narboiim-,  (Fr.)     JYarbo      \ 

Marlins.                               j 

Nardo,  (Napl.) 

■n'dr'do 

Narenta,  (I)alm.) 
Narew,  (R,) 

■n'dren'fd 

nd'ref 

Narni,  (It.)     JVarnia,  or       ) 
JVeguiimm. 

ndr'n'i 

Naro,  (Sic.) 

Narova,  (11.)  r. 

nti-ru'vd 

Narr,  der  llohe,  (AUstf.)  mt 

der  liu'he  n'drr 

Narva,  (R.) 

vdr'cd 

Nasca,  (Peru.) 

nds'kd 

Nascaro,  (Napl.)  r. 

nds'kd-ro 

Nasielsk,  (Pol.) 

nd-zyeUk 

Naso,  (Sic.)    jigathymum. 

nd'so 

Nassau,  (Sic.) 

ndsisd-ri 

Nassau,  (Genu.)  duchy. 

nds'sou  ;  e.  nas'sau 

Nasstlial,  (Austr.)  valley. 

nds't'dle 

deRe 

1,(1,0. 


if.)  isl. 


az.) 


Nativ,dad,(l,o 

Natividade,  (Bi 

Nauders,  (Tyrol.; 

Nauheim,  (Genu.) 

Naucampatepetl,  (Mex.)  m 

Naumburg,  (Pr.) 

Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Ro, 
mania,  (Gr.) 

Navalcaruoro,  (Sp.) 

Navarino,  Navarin,  or  Ne- 
oeastro,  (Gr.) 

Navarra,  (Sp. ;/,-.  Na- 
varre,) prov. 

Navarro,  Basse,  (Fr.)  aid  dm. 

Navarreins.,  (Fr.) 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  (Sp.) 

Navas  del  Madrono,  (Sp.) 

Navas  del  Marquez,  (Sp.) 


nau'ph-a 
nd-rdl  kdr-ne'ro 
nd-vdr'i'no'ri)i>) 
nd-vdr'rd,  nd-vdr1 
bdhsa  i.d-vdr' 
ndvdrrdng' 
vd'vds  d(  to-lB-sd' 
nd'vds  del  md-dron'uo 
nd' rets  del  mar-keW 


v.  short,  bat.  —  Fr.  ea  long,  eii  short,  nearly  as 


.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" ger. — g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr   re. —  B,  between 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Navia,  (Sp.)r.  »a'o,-u 

iVaviL'iio  Grande,  (Tr.)  canal,    ua-cil'ijo  grdn'de 

R*  del  °slio>  W     |  «a-««>  *i  s^a 

Naviglio  di  Pavia,  (It.)  crami.  nd-Vil'yo  di  pd-vi'd 
Naviglio  Martisana,  (It.)      ' 

Naviulii 


,  (It.) 

Nay,  (Fr.) 
Nazaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Neau.     See  Eupen. 
Nebelhfihle,  or  Nebelloch, 

(Wurt.)  cavern. 
Neckar,  or  Necker, 

(Germ.)  r. 
Neckarthal,  (Wiirt.) 
Neckarzimmern,  (Bad.) 
Nectaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Neda,  S.  Nicolas  de,  (Sp.) 
Nedenaes,  (Norw.)  distr. 
Nederbrakel,  (Belg.) 
Nederlanden,  Koningrijk 

der.     See  Netherlands. 
Nedrigailnv,  (R.) 
Neede,  (Neth.) 
Neembucu,  (Parag.) 
Neerwinden,  or  Neervvin- 

de,  (Belg.) 
Negrepclisse,  (Fr.) 
.Wlirilii!,  (Pr.) 
Neisse,  (Pr.) 
Neiva,  (N.  Gran.) 
NemaKollSs,  (H.) 
Nembro,  (Lomb.) 
Nemeti,  (H.) 
Nemet  Kereszter.     See 

Heiligenkreutz. 
Nemet  Lipcse,  (H.) 
Nemet  .Oravicza,  (H.) 
Nemet  Ujvar,  (H.) 
Nemet  Szaszka,  (H.) 
Noun,  (C.  It.)  lake. 
Nemours,  (Fr.) 
Nonndorf,  (Germ.) 
Neocastro.     See  Navarino. 
Nepi,  (C.  It.)     JVepete. 
Nepomiick,  or  Nepomuk, 

(Boh.) 
Nera,  (lt)r.     JVar. 
Nerac,  (Fr.) 
Neresheim,  (Wiirt.) 
Nerike,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Neris,  (Fr.)     Aqua  JVcns. 
Neris  les  Bains,  (Fr.) 
Nerja,  (Sp.) 
Nertschinsk,  (R.) 
Nertschiaskni  Sawod,  (R.) 
Nervi,  (Sard.) 
Nerviano,  (Iiumb.) 
Neschin,  (R.) 
Ncsle,  (Fr.) 
Nestved,  ( Denm.) 
Neszmely,  (H. ;  g.  Nesmuhl.) 
Netlierlands,  (Cur.;  dutch    l 

Nederland  ;  g.  Nieder-     > 

lande  ;  fr.  Pays  Bas.)        ) 
Nettimn,  (It.) 
Ncuberg,  (Styria.) 
Nenburg,  (Bav.) 
Meii-Brandunlmrg,  (Germ.) 
Neudorf,  (Boll.) 
Nendorf,  (H.;  ft.  Iglo.) 
Ni'iH-nlmrg.     Sen  Nculcliatcl. 
Neuenlmrger  See. 
Nenfahrwasser,  (Pr.) 
Neulchtitel,  or  Neuclialel,     ) 

(Switz.  ;  g.  Neuenburg.)  £ 

canton.  ) 


ti-a' 


ne'bel-hda'le(loch') 

nek'kdr'ker) 

nek' k'dr-t'dle' 

vek'kar-tsim'mern 

sii/ig  nek-tare' 

san  ni-ko-lds'  de  ne'dd 

ne'de-nase 

vejil.r-brd'kel 

kd'ninir-rike  der  ne'der- 

Id'n'dhi 
ve-dri  gd'l-lov 
ni'de 

ne-em-uc-Q-kcic-' 
nSre'vin'den(de) 


nis'se 
ne'i-vU 

ve'i  „,,-  /,,■„/  Idush 
nem'bro 
neh'me-ti 
neh-met  ke-res-ter 
veh-niet  Vip-clie 
veil  met  D -rii-niV 'sil 


nen'dorf 
ne'6-kds'trO 

ne'pi 

ne'po-mc-c/k 
ne'r'd  • 

ne-rdk' 
ne'res-hime' 
ne'ri-ke ;  commonly 

nehr'ke 
ne-ri' 

ne-ri'  le  bang 
ner'chd 
nert'shinsk 

nert' shins-ko-i  sd-vod' 
ner-vi-d'no 

v'SIe 
nist'ved 

nehs-mehly,  nes'mule 
neth' eiiands 

nct-too'no 
noi'berg 

mii'hi.'org 

vei-liriin'den-bQrfrg 

noi'dorf 

noi'dorf 

noi' rn-bc-grg 

via' hi-be-or'ger  ze 

voi-fahr'vds-sir 


,)  lake 

Nenfchitcl  en  Bray,  (Fr.) 
Neugedein,  (Boh.) 
Nenhaus,  (Bob.) 
Neuhausel,  j  (H. ;  ft.  Er- 
Neuhausl,    )      sek-Ujvar.) 
Neuilly,  (Fr.) 
Neiim'ann.sdorf,  or  Buiten- 

sluis. 
Nenmarkt,  (Bav.) 
Neumarkt,  (Trans.  ;  ft. 

Maros  Vasarliely  ) 
Nch  Pfcig.    See  Weiszwas- 

ser. 
Neurode,  (Pr.) 
Neusalz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Nensat/..  (II.:  A.  x'|  Videk.) 
NVu.icdel,  (H.  ;  A.Ferto      j 

Tava,)  lake.  \ 

Neusicdcl  ain-See,  (II.) 


let-skd-tel' 


vcn-sb'd-trV  dug  bra 
noi'ge-dine' 

noi'hou-zil 

noi'hoiil 

neH-i-yi',  ndhl-yi' 
noi'mdns-dorf 

noi'nidrkt 


i  piA).'tsig 


noi'iiills 
noi'zdts 
noi'zi-dil 


Neusohl,  (H. ;  A.  Beszter- 

cze  Banya.) 
Neusohl,  (H. ;  A.  Zdlvom.) 
Neuss,  (Pr.)    JViiw  Caslra 

or  JVooesinm. 
Neustadt,  Ungarisch.     See 

Fels6  Banya. 
Neustadt.     See  Binya. 
Neustadt.     See  Nagy-liaiiya. 
Neustadt,  (Germ.) 
Neiisiadl.      See  Villeneuve. 
Neiisiadtlauder  Waag,       ) 

(H. ;  A.  Vagh  Ujhely.)      j 
Neustettin,  (Pr.) 
Neustrelitz,  (Germ.) 
Neuteicli,   [  Pr.  ;  vol.  Nitych.) 
Neutitschein,  (Mor.) 
Neuville,  (Fr.) 
Neiavii'd,  (Pr.) 
Neva,  (R)r. 
Ncvailci  de  Chipicani,  ) 

(liol.)  mt.  \ 

Nevado  de  Sorato,  (S.  A.)   j 

Nevers,  (Fr.)  JVoriodunurn,  I 

Nivcrniim,  or  A'cririiniil.  \ 
Nexi'le,  (Denni.) 
Nevva.er  Neiva,  (S.  A.,      ) 

N.  Gran.) 
Niagara,  (U.S.)  falls. 
Nihe,  {Ileum.) 
Nicandro,  S.,  (Napl.) 
NicaiaL'iia,  (C.  A.)  state. 
Nicastr,.,  (Na,.l.) 
Nice,  (It.  ;  it.  Nizza ;  fr.     ) 

Nice.)     JViccea.  ] 

Nii'knlai,  (Pr.) 

Nicolo,  San,  ( Adr.  Sea,)  vole. 
Nicolas,  or  Nicolaas,  St.,     ) 

(Belg.) 
Nicolas,  St.,  (In  Port,  (Fr.) 
Nicopoli,  (Turk.)     Nicopolis. 
Nicosia,  (Sic.) 
Nicotera,  (Napl.) 
Nicoya,  (0.  A.)  r. 
Niebla,  (Sp.)    Elepta. 
Niebordw,  (Pol.) 
Niecbdrz,  (Pol.) 
Nieileilanil.  See  Netherlands. 
Niedermendig,  (Pr.) 
Niemen,  (R.  Pol.;  g.  Me-    | 

Niemetzki-Gradctz,  or  GrStz. 
Niemirow,  (R.) 
Niemtschitz,  (Boh.) 
Nienburg,  (Han.) 
Niers,  (Neth.)  r. 
Nierstein,  (Ilessia.) 
Nieuwe  Diep,  het,  (Neth.) 
Niemvkerk,  (Neth.) 
Nieuwpoort,  (Belg.) 
Nievre,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Niihau,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 
Nijar-y-lluebro,  (Sp.) 
Nijiueern.     See  Ninnvegen. 
Nikita,  (R.) 

Niki.l-biirL',  or  Mikulow,     j 
(Mor.)  j 

Nlkolajev,  (R.) 

Nikolsk,  (R.) 
Nikopoli,  (Bulg.) 
Niiiiliui'L',  (Boh. ;  b.  Wicze-  ) 

milow.)  ) 

Nimes,  or  Nismes,  (Fr.) 

Jfcmausus.  ) 

Nimptsch,(Pr.  Sil.) 
NinnvcL'en.     See  Nijmegen. 
Niort,  (Fr.) 

Niragna,  (S.  A.,  Vcnez.) 
Xi~a!iai,  ur  Ni.-avaja  Pris-    ) 

tan,  (R.)  | 

Nisari,  (.Kitcan  Sea,)  isl. 
Niscemi,  (Sic.) 

Nislleeoroil,  or  Nislllli  Nov-  ) 

goro'd,  (R.)  j 

Ni-hni  Devitsk,  (R.) 

Nishni  Kamtshatsk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Lomov,  (R.) 
Nishni  Neviansk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Tagilsk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Udinsk,  (R.) 
Nisi,  (Sic.)  r. 
Nisida,  j  (Napl.)  isl.     JVi 
Nisita,   j      sis. 
Nismes.     See  Nimes. 
Nis^a,  (Serv.)     Naissus. 

Nissiiiu  l'ioni,  (lie .)  inlet 

Nitych.     See  Neuteicli. 


noi'zoU 

noi'zole 

noiss 

Qon'gd-rish  noi'stadt 

noi'stddt 

noi'stadt 

noi'stddt 

noi'stadt 

noi'stddtl  an  der  vUg' 

noi'stH-tine' 

noi-stre'lits 

noi'tich 

noi' fit' shine 

neh-vile' 

noi'vihde 

ne-vd'  ;  e.  ne'va 

ne-vd'do  de  ch'i-p'i-k'd' n'i 

ne-vd' do  de  s5-ra'to 


neks'dk 
ne'i-vd 

ni(ni)-ag'a-ra 

ni>be 

san  n'i-kan'dro 


e.  and  fr.  n'ihs 

nik-ko-Wi 

san  rii-ko-lo' 

sang  ni-ko-ld' 

zdnkt  ni-ko-lds' 

sang  ni-ko-ld'  diipo) 

ni-ico'pd-li 

ni-ko-si'd 

ni-ko'te-rd 

ni-kb'ijd 

nQ'bld 

nye-bo'rttf 

nycts'boc-rsh 

ni'der-ldndt' 

ni'  der-men'  dig 

nye'men ;  e.  ne'men 

vije  -  mrts-ki-gr'd-dels 

nye-m'i'rqqf 

n'i-emt" shits 

n'i' in-bqorg1 

n'ilirs 

nihr'stine 

hit  nih've.  dipe 

nihv'kerk 

nihv'pohrt 

ni-Sor' 

rii-'i-iiou' 

v'i-clnir'i-QQ-e'bro 

nl'me-gen 

ni-k'i'ta  ' 

v'i'kiiL-boijrg' 

Vi-ko-ld'yef 

ni-kolsk' 

ni-ko'pu-l'i 

nim'bqqrg 


nimptsh 
nim'vS-gcn 
ni-ore'    ^ 
n'i-rd'gqq-d 
ni-sd-bat',  ni-s'd-vd'yd 

pr'is'tdn 
rii'sd^ri 

riishchni  ^ 

vi-she' go-rod' ,  nish'ni- 

riish'nPi  de-vitsk 

nish'nt-i  kdmt-shdtsk' 
riish'iii^-i  IS'mof 
nish'n^i  ne-vi-dnsk' 
nish'nPi  td-gilsk' 
nish'ni-'i  QQ-dinsk' 
ni'si 


j    rii'si-dd(ta) 


Niulu,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 

Nivelle,  (Fr.)  r. 

r.ivelles,  (Belg.  ;flem.  Ny-  i 

vel.)  j 

Xivcniois,  le,  (Fr.)  old  proi: 
Nizza,  (Sard.)    Mice. 
Nizza  della  Paglia,  (Sard.) 
Njurunda,  (8\v.) ;-. 
Noale,  (Austr.  It.) 
Nocera,  (It.)     Nuccria  Ca-  j 

mellaria.  \ 

Nocera  de  Pagani,  (Napl.) 

JVuceria  Jilfaterni. 
Noci,  (Napl.) 
Nogaisk,  (R.) 
Nogent  le  Bernard,  (Fr.) 
Nogent  le  Roi,  (Fr.) 
Nogent  le  Rotrou,(Fr.) 
Nogent  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Nograd,  (H.) 

Nogueira  do  Cabo,  (Port.) 
Noguera,  (Sp.)  r. 
Noirmont,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Noirmoutiers,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Nola,  (Napl.) 
Nolay,  (Fr.) 
Nollendorf,  (Boh.) 
NombreJe  Dios,  (Duran- 

go,)W 
Nombre  de  Jesus,  (S.  A.) 

Noinenv,  (Fr.) 
Noiitroii,  (Fr.) 
Noordwyk,  (Neth.) 
Nora,  (Sw.) 
Norcia,  (It.)     Jfursia. 
Nord,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Nordliaiisen,  (Pr.) 
\orrkoping,(Sw.) 
Nordland,  (Norw.)  distr. 
Nordlmgen,  (Bav.) 
Nordsee,  (e.  North  Sea,  or 

German  Ocean.) 
Nordstrand.  (Denm.)  isl. 
Norge,  (e.  Norway  ;  g. 

Norwegen  ;  sw.  Norrige.) 

kingdom.     Nomoegia. 
Normandie,  (Fr. ;  e.  Nor- 
mandy,) old  prov. 
Norrige.     See  Norgo. 
Norrtelje,  (Sw.) 
Norway.     See  Norge. 
Norwegen.     See  Norge. 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz.  See 

Fogo. 
Nossa  Senhora  de  la  Con- 

cepcion,  (Braz.) 
Nossa  Senhora  das  Nevas, 

(Braz.) 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Dester- 

ro,  (Braz.) 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Pilar, 

(Braz.) 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario, 

(Corvo,)  isl. 
Noted,  (Pr.  Pol.)  r. 
Noto,  (Sic.) 

Noto,  Val  di,  (Sic.)  old  div. 
Notre  Dame  de  Mont,  (Fr.) 
Nouvion,  (Fr.) 
Nova  Braganca,  (Port.)  r. 
Novaja  Ladoga,  (R.) 
Novaja  Semlja,  (R.)  isls. 
Novara,  (Pied.)     JVovaria. 
.\oveMa,(Sp.) 
Novellara,  (Modena.) 
Novemiasto.     See  VVladis- 

lawow. 
Novi,  (Sard.) 
Novita,  (Colomb.) 
.\ov!;iirod,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Veliki,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Seversk,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Volynsk,  (R.) 
Novo  Choperskaja  Krc- 

post,  (R.)  ] 

Novodvynsk,  (R.) 
Novogrodek,  (li.) 
Novoi  Oskol,  (R.) 
Nowoje  Usdi,(R.) 
Novo  Mirgorod,  (R.) 
Novo  Moskovsk,  (R.) 
Novo  Pavlovskoi  Savod,      j 

(R-)  ! 

Novosil,  (R.) 
Novotsherkask,  (R.) 
MowoL'ivid,  (Pol.) 
Nowydwor,  (Pol.) 
Noyers,  (Fr.) 


vi-veV 

le  v'i-ver-na' 

vits'sd  del'Id  pdl'y'd 

vvii-rnrn'dd 

no-d'le 
J    no-che'rd 
>    no-che'rd  de  yd-g'd'n'i 


n     ,    • 


nO-gdng'  id  ber-ndre' 
no-gang'  li  rbQ.' 

noh-grdhd 

no-gd'i-ra  dog  kd'bqg 
nS-ge'ra 


vol'len-dorf 
vom'bre  de  di  .8s' 
vom'bre  de  clie-soQs' 


noo'rd 
nur'chd 
nohr 

■nord-hoii' 


itiiirii'lin"  gen 
nqrd'ie 
nor' strand 
nqr'ge 

ndr-mdng-di',  nor'mandy 
nqr'ri-ye ;  commonly 

norhei'ye 

nor'way 

nor've-gen 

nos'sd  sen-yo'rd  dU  Iqqz 

vos'sd  sen-yo'rd  de  Id 


nos'sd  sen-yd'rd  doo  des- 

ter'req 
nos'sd  sen-yo'rd  dot) pi- 


vdl  di  no' to 

voir  dame  de  mong 

voq-vi-dng' 

flu' I'd  bea-gdllg'sa 

nu'vd-yd  la'ilo-gd 
nr,'rd-ijd  zeml'y'd 


vo-Vi'td 

noc'go-rod 

noo' go-rod  ve-li'ki 

ndv' go-rod  se-versk' 

nov' go-r5d  vd-l'insk' 

no'vb  cho-pers' kd-yd  Jcre'- 

no-vo-gro'  dek 
vo'viPi  Os-koV 

voro-lic  qn'so-ti 
vo'vo  mir' go-rod 
vu'vu  mds-kOvsk'^ 
no'vo  pdv'Wvs-kS-i  sil- 

vod' 
7io-v5-s-il' 
no-vot-sher-kdsk' 
n5-vd'gTQQd 
no-vid'vQQr 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thh-e,  her.  —  P'me,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Mote,  dSve,  mooe,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  buU,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Noyon,  (Fr.)   JVoviomagi 

Vcrumanduorum. 
Nueces,  Rio  de  las,  (Texas.) 


Niieslra  Sciioradc  la  Vega,  ) 

(Sp.)  5 

Nueva  Bilbao,  (Chile,)  Iiaven. 
Nueva  Caceres,  (Manila.) 
Nueva  Espana. 
Nueva  Granada,  (S.  A. ;       j 

e.  New  Granada.)  j 

Nueva  Segovia,  (C.  A,,        j 

Nicarag.)  j 

Nuevas  Grandes,  (Cuba.) 
Nuevitas,  las,  (Cuba.) 
Nuevo  Leon,  (Mex.)  prov. 
Nuevo  Mejico,  (Mex.)  prov. 
Nuevo  Santander,  (Mex.)    ) 

prov.  ) 

Nuiis,  (Fr.) 
Nura,  (It.)/. 

Xi'irniierg,  (Bav. ;  e.  Nu-     ) 
remberg.)  j 

Nyborg,  (Denra.) 
\,  earleliy,  (Finl.) 
Nyestad,  (Denm.) 
Nyir  Bator,  (H.) 
Nyir  Egyhaza,  (H.) 
Nyitra,  (H.) 
Nvkiobing,  (Denm.) 
Nykoping,  (Sw.) 
Nymegen,  (Neth. ;  g.  ) 

Nimvvegen.)  J 

Nyon,  (Switz.)  JVoviodunum. 
Nyons.     Sec  Nions. 
Nyslott,  or  Sawolmna,(Finl.) 
Ny-lad,  (Finl.) 
Nyvel.     Sec  Nevilles. 


nB-d-yBng' 

rto  de  Ids  nQQ-e'thes 

iiQQ-es' tr'd  f.en-yo'rd  de  Id 

H-sgon-t/ii-ou'  de  so-lo'- 

Id 
ngo-es'lrd  sen-yo'rd  de  Id 

ve'gd 
nQQ-e'vd  bil-bd'o 
UQQ-e'vU  kd'tlie-res 
nQQ-e'vd  es-pdn'yd 
nQQ-e'vd  grd-nd'd'd 
nQQ-e'vd  se-gB'v'i-ii 
nQQ-e'vds  grdn'des 
ids'  nqQ-e-vi'tds 
nQQ-e'vd  le-on' 
nQQ-e'vd  me'shi-ko 
nQQ-e'vd  sdn-tdn-der1 
n&i' 
nQQ'rd 
nitrn'berg 
nii'borg 
nv-'kdr'le-bit 
nd'stdd 
nifihr  bdh-tor 
iiyihr  ijlij-lidli-z'd 
mji-trd 

nu-kcu'(kytfo')bing 
nft' chdu-ping 
nl'mS-gen 
ni-Bng' 
rii-ong' 
nil' slot 
nk'sfdd 
nt'vel 


0. 


Oahu,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 
Oaxaca,  Oajaca,  dep.  nu 
Ob,  (R.)  r. 
Obdorsk,  (R.) 
O  Becse,  (H.) 
Obellana.     See  Amazon. 
Oberalp,  (Switz.)  pass. 
Ober  Altaich,  (Bav.) 
Oberburg,  (Styria.) 
Oberliaus,  (Bav.) 
Oberbellyen.   Sec  Udvarhely. 
Oberland,  das,  (Switz.)  din. 
Obernai,  or  Ehnbeim,  (Fr.) 
Obeinzell,  or  Hafnerzell,     I 

(Austr.)  J 

( )!,i -i lamstndt,  (Hessia.) 
Oberzeyring,  (Styria.) 
Obidus,  (Port.) 
( ibitoshnej,  Nogaisk,  (R.) 
Obligado,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Obojan,  (R.) 
Obomik.  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Obra.  (Pr.  Pol.)  r. 
Obrzycko,  (Posen.) 
Obydos,  (Braz.) 
OcaSa,  (Sp.) 
Oecluuhello,  (Austr.  It.) 
Oceanica ;  fr:  Oceanie. 
Ochanavia,  (Sp.) 
O.hansk,  (R.) 
Ochota,  (R.)  r. 
Ocbotnica,  (Gal.) 
Ochots,  (R.) 
Ocker,  (Germ.)  r. 
Oi'iisiiigc,(i'liiapas,  Mex.)  m. 
Odemira,  (Port.) 
Odense,  (Denm.) 
i  Mc  m\  aid,  (Germ.)  nit.  reg. 
Oder,  (Germ.)  r. 
Odernbeim,  (Germ.) 
Oderwitz,  (Sax.) 
Odessa,  (R.) 
Odiel,  (Sp.)r. 
Odolanow,  (Pr.  Pol.;  g.      ) 

Adclnau.)  '       \ 

Oedenburg,  (H. ;  A.  Sopro-  j 

ny.)     Sempronium.  \ 

Oedenrode,  (Neth.) 
Oehringen,  (Wurt.) 
Oeiras,  or  Oeyras,  (Port.) 
Oeland,(Svv.)  isl. 


ob-dorsk' 

oh  bet-she 

B-bel-yd'n'd 

B'ber-'dlp' 

o'ber  dl'tlch 

B'ber-bQQrg' 

B'brr-hous' 

B'ber-hil'li-en 

da.,  0' l>h--landtr 

B-ber-no.' 

B'bern-tseV 

o'ber-ram'stddt 

B' ber-tsl' ring 

0-bi'dQQS    ^ 

6-bi-tosh'ne-i,  no-gd'isk 

Bb-li-gd'do 

o-bo-y'dn' 

B-bor'nik 

B-brshits'ko 

S-b'i'doQs 

B-kdn'yd 

Bk'ki-B-bel'lo 

o-she-an' e-ka,  o-se-'d-n'i' 

B-chd-gd'vi-d 

B-chdnsk' 

B-cho'td 

B-chSt-nit'sd 

B-chotsk1 

ok'ker 

B'ko-sin'go 

B-de-mi'rd 

B'den-ze 

B'din-v'dldt' 

B'dern-Kme' 

B'dir-vits' 

B-des'sii 

B-di-eV 

SdS-ld'nof 

eu'den-bQQrg' 


1) 


Ceningen,  ( 
Oels,  (Sil.) 
Oelsnitz,  (Sax.) 
Oesel,  (R.)  isl. 
Oeslcrgiillaiid,  (*w.)  old  dio 
(JesiciTeicli,  Erzherzog-       i 

thum,  Kaiserthum.     See  > 

Austria.  ) 

Oettingen,  (Bav.) 
Oeyras.     See  Oeiras. 
Ol'anlo,  (Napl.)  r. 
Ofen,  or  Buda,  (H.) 
Offenbach,  (Germ.) 
Offenburg,  (Trans.) 
Sfwer  Tomea,(Sw.) 
Oglio,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Ognon.     See  Oignon. 
Olianez,  (Sp.) 
Ohlau,  (Pr.J 
Ohrdruff,  (Germ.) 
Oignon,  or  Ognon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Oise,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Oise,  (Fr.)  r.    (Esia. 
Oisseau,  (Fr.) 
Ojapoc.    See  Oyapoc. 
Ojen,  (Sp.) 

Ojos  de  Guadiana,  (Sp.)  lake. 
Ojos  ilc  Mnnliel,  (Sp.)  lake. 
Oka,  (R.)  r. 

Olaszi.     See  Wallendorf. 
Oldenboorn,  (Neth.) 
Oldenbroek,  (Neth.) 
Oldenburg,  (Germ.)  grand  ) 

duchy.  j 

Oldendorf,  (Hessia.) 
Oldensworth,  (Denm.) 
Oldenzaal,  (Neth.) 
Oldesloe,  (Denm.) 
Oleggio,  (It.) 
Olcnsk,  (R.) 

Oleron,  (Fr.)  isl.     Ultarus. 
Olesa,  (Sp.)     Rubricata. 
Olesko,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Olesnica,  (Pol.) 
Olevano,  (Napl.) 
Olgopol,  (R.) 
Olinda,  (Braz.) 
Olite,  (Sp.) 
Oliva,  (Pr.) 
Oliva,  (Sp.) 
Oliva  de  Jerez,  (Sp.) 
Oliveira  do  Bairro,  (Port.) 
Oliveira  do  Conde,  (Port.) 
Olivenza,  or  Olivenca,  (Sp.) 
Oliveto,  (Napl.) 
ohviopol,  (R.) 
Olkusz,  (Pol.) 
Olleria,  (Sp.) 
Ollioules,  Vauxd',  (Fr.)     ) 

defile. 
Olm,  (Germ.) 
OIniedo,  (Sp.) 
Olmi'itz,  (Mor.) 
Olona,  (Loinb.)  r. 
Olonez,  (R.) 
Oloron,  (Fr.)    Ilv.ro. 
Olot,  (Sp.) 
Olszlvn,  (Pol.) 
Olviopol,  (R.) 
Olyta,  (R.) 
Olvera,  (Sp.)    Ilipa. 
Omago.    See  Umago. 
Ornate,  (Peru,)  vole. 
Oinbrone,  (Tusc.)  r.    Vmbro. 
Omer,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Ometepe,  (C.  A.  Nicar.)  isl. 
Omoa,  (Guat.)  haven. 
Omsk,  (R.) 
oinskaja,  (R.) 
Onate,  (Sp.) 
Onda,  (Sp.) 
Oinlmva,  (H.) 
Onega,  (R.) 
i  inoL'lia,  (Sard.) 
Onil,  (Sp.) 
Onod,  (H.) 
Oorscbot,  (Neth.) 
Oosterhout,  (Neth.) 
Opatow,  (Pol.) 
OpoCno,  (Boh.) 
Opoczno,  (Pol.) 
Oporto,  or  Porto,  (Port.) 
Oposura,  (Mex.)  r. 
Oppeln,  (Sil.;  slav.Op-       ) 

polie.)  | 

Oppenheim,  (Germ.) 
Oppolie.  See  Oppeln. 
Opsloo,  old  name  of  Chris-  ) 

tiania.  j 

Oran,  (Algeria.) 


to-nin-gm 

etils 

enls'nits 
ew'zel 
eus'ter-gBt'ldhd 

erts'her'tsog-tQQm,  kl'ier- 

tQQm  eas'tir-rlch' 
eut'tin"gin 
5-o?i-rcls 
B'fUn-to 
B'fen 

of'fin-bdlh 
of'fin-bQQrg 
<0'cr/'  lur'ne-o 
Bl'yo 
Bn-ydng1 
o-U-neth' 
o'lou 
ohr'drQQf 
B-tin-yOng 
Pdie' 
o-dic' 
iPos-sB' 
B-chU-poke' 
S-chen'  ^ 

B'chus  de  gQQ-d-di-d'nd 
o'i'Iios  ile  mon-U-cl' 
B-kd' 

ol'  den-borne' 
ol'den-brQQk' 

qV den-bQQrg' 

ol'den-dorf 

ol' dins-vortf 

ol'den-zdld' 

Bl'des-loh 

B-let'go 

B-lensk' 

B-le-rong1 

o-fe'sd 

B-les'ko 

0-les-nit'sU 

B-le'vd-no 

Bl-go-poV 

B-lin'dd 

B-li'te 

B-li'vd 

o-Vi'vd 

o-li'ed  de  che'reth(res) 

S-li-vSPi-rd  rfop  bd-ir'rQQ 

B-ti-vd'i-rd  dQQ  kBng'de 

o-H-rni'thd{sd) 

B-l'i-ve'to 

B-li-Vi-O^pol' 

Bl'kQQsh 

Bl-ye-ri'd 

vo  dBlA'i-QQl' 

olm 

Bl-me'do 

ol'muts 

6-lB'nd 

B-lo'nets 

B-lo-rBng' 

B-Wt' 

Blsh'tin 

BUvi-B-pBV 

o-li'td 

Bl-ve'rd 

B-md'go 

Bm-bro'ne 

suii^- Id-mere' 

B-me-te'pe 

B-mo'd 

Bmsk 

Bms'k'd-yd 

Sn-yd'te 

Bn'dd 

Bn'dB-vd 

B-ne'gd 

B-nel'yd 

B-Bttfl' 

B-nod 

Bhrs'chBt 

Oh1 ster-hout' 

B-pd'tof 

5-potsh'no 

B-potsh'no 

B-por'tQQ 

o-pB-SQQ'rd 

qp'piln 

op'pen-hlme' 

Bp-pB-lye 

qp'sloh 

B'rdlin 


Orange,  (Fr.)    Aurasio. 

B-rdngge' 

Oranienbaum,  (Germ.) 
Oranienburg,  (It.) 

O-ra'ni-eii-boum' 

S-rWin-rii-bQQrg' 

Oravicza,  (II.) 
Orb,  (Bav.) 

orb 

Orbe,  (Switz.)     Urba. 

Brbe 

Orbec,  (Fr.) 

or-brk' 

Orbntllo,  iTusc.)MAe. 

Br-bi-teVlo 

Orce,  (Sp.) 

Br'the 

Or.ia,  (Tusc.) 

Orduua,  (Sp.) 
orebro,  (Sw.) 
Oreja,  (Sp.) 
Orel,  (R.) 

Sr-dQQii'yd 

eu'rv-brBh' 

B-re'elid 

B-reV 

Orellana  la  Vieja,  (Sp.) 

o-rel-ya'nd  Id  v'i-t'ch'd 

6regrund,  (Sw.) 

eu  're-grQQild' 

Orenburg,  (R.)  gov. 

o'ren-bQQrg' 

Orense,  (Sp.)    Jlqixa  Cali-  \ 
a\c  Cilinorum.                     ' 

B-ren'se 

6resund.     See  Sound. 

ea're-ZQQnd 

Organabo,  (Guiana,)  r. 

Br-gd-nd'bo 

Orgaos,  (Braz.)  m. 

Br-gd'  QQngs 
Br-gdUi' 

Orgaz,  (Sp.)    JUthma. 
Oria,  (Sp.) 

Oriental  del  Uruguay,  (S.    \ 

B-r'i-en-t'dV  del  op-rpo- 

A.)                                    ! 

gQQ-m 

Origuela,  or  \  -~    ■.             j 
Orihuela,        \  ^ix)             i 

o-ri-ge'la 
8-ri-QQ-e'l'd 

Orinoco,  (S.  A.)  r. 

B-ri-nu'ko 

Orinoco.     See  Maturin. 

B-ri-no'ko 

Oriuon,  (Sp.)  r. 
onola,  (Port.) 

B-r'in-yBn' 
B-ri-B'ld 

Orislauo,  (Sic.) 

Bris-td'no 

Oristagni,  (Sard.) 

B-r'is-tdii'yi 

Orizaba,  (Vera  Cruz,  Mex.) 

B-ri-thu'bd 

Orjiva,  or  Orxiba,  (Sp.) 

or'chi-vd 

Orleans,  (Fr.) 

Br-le-dng' 

Orle anais,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

Br-le-U-na' 

Orlow,  (Pol.) 

Onnaisteguy,  (Sp.) 

lr'ma-is'te-gi 

Onnea,  (Pied.) 

Br-me'ii 

Onnus,  (Pers.  Gulf,)  ui. 

Br-mQQS1 

Ornans,  (Fr.) 
Orne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Oropesa,  (Bol.) 

Br-nUng1 

Brne 

B-ro-pe'sd 

Orosliiza,(H.) 

B-rSsh-hd'ztl 

Oroszlanj'os,  (H.) 

B-rOs-ldn-yB 

Oroszvir,  (II.  ;  g.  Karlburg.)  B-rBs-vdhr 

Orotava,  la,  (Teneriffe.) 

id  B-ro-td'vd 

Orsaro,  (Parma,)  ml. 

Br-su'ro 

Orsieres,  (Switz.) 
Orsino,  (Switz.)  int. 

Br-s'i-Sre' 

Br-s'i'no 

Orsova,  (Austr.) 

or'shd-v'd 

Orsz4g.    See  Hungary. 
Orta,  "(Pied.)  lake.    Lacus 

Bre-sdlig 

Sr'td 

Horlanus. 

Orteler.     See  Ortler. 

or'te-ler 

Ortelslmrg,  (Pr.) 
Orthez,  (Fr.) 

or'tHs-bQQrg' 

Or-tez' 

Oilier,  Orteler,  Ol-  Orteles, 

(Tyrol,)  m. 
Onlersspitze,  (Tyrol,) 

highest  ml. 

ort'ler,  qr'te-lea 

ort'lers-spit'se 

Ortona  a  Mare,  (Napl.) 

or-tB'nd  d  md'r£ 

i  iruuiieh,  (Persia,)  lake. 

B-rQQ-mi'e.h 

Oruro,  (Bol.) 

B-rQQ'ro 

Orvigo,  (Sp.)  r. 

Br-vi'go 

Orvieto,  (It.)     Hcrbanum, 
Urbs  Vetns. 

Br-v'i-e'to 

Orxiba.     See  Orjiva. 

Br'chi-bd 

Oscarstad,  or  Arvica,  (Sw.) 

os'kdr-stdd' 

Oschatz,  (Sax.) 

B'sh'dts 

Osero,  Ossero,  (Adr.  Sea,)  is 

.  B'se-ro 

Osiec,  (Pol.) 

B'zyets 

Osieczno.     Sec  Storchnest 

o-iyetsh'no 

Osimo,  (C.  It.)     Muximum. 

B'si-mo 

Oskol  Staroi,  (R.) 
Osiiiulin,  (Pol.) 

Bs-kOl'  std'rO 

Bs-mo'lin 

i  iMialm'ick,  (Han. ;  e.  Os- 
naburg.) 

os'nd-brhW 

Osoppo,  (Lomb.) 

B-sop'po 

Osomo,  (Chile,)  vole. 

B-sor'no 

Ossaia,  (Tusc.) 

Bs-sd''i-'d 

Ossero.     See  Osero. 

Bs'se-ro 

Ossieri,  (Sard.) 

Bs-si-e'rt  ' 

Ossowiec,  (Pol.) 

Bs-so'vygs 

Ossun,  (Fr.) 

Bs-stfhng' 

Ossuna,  or  Osunn,  (Sp.) 

OS-SQQ'lid 

Osiashkov,  (R.) 

Bs-tdsh-kof 

Oatende,  (Belg.) 
Osteno,  (Austr.  It) 

Bst-hi-dc 

Bste'no 

Osterby,  (Sw.) 

Bs'ter-bh 

Ostcrode,  (Han.) 

os'te-rB'de 

Osiliicslaiiil,  (Hun.)  prinap 

ulL.i/rihs'ldndt 

Oslia,  (It.) 

Bs'ti-d 

Ostiglia,  (Austr.  It.) 

Bs-til'yd 

Ostros,  (R.) 

6s-tr6g' 

Ostrogot--hk,  (R.) 

6s-trd-gBts!ik' 

Ostroleka,  (Pol.) 


i,  (I'ol 

,  (R.) 


»fce  ;  S  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <&  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr. 
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Ostrow,  (Pol.) 
Ostrowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Ostrzcszow.     See  Schildberg. 
Ost  See,  or  Baltic  Sea. 
Ostuni,  (Napl.) 
Ostwagoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
<>-iuia,  or  Ossuna,  (Sp.) 
Oswiecim,  (Austr.  Pol.)       ) 

See  Auschwitz.  j 

Otaheite,  Talieite,  Taiti,      ) 

(Soc.  Isls.)  j 

Otavalo,  (Venez.) 
Otranto,  (Napl.)  Hijdruntum. 
Otricoli,  (C.  It.) 
Otshakov,  (It.) 
Ottajano,  (Napl.) 
Ottensen,  (Denm.) 
Ouche,  (Pr.)  r.     Osca. 
Oudalen,  (Norw.) 
Oudenarde.     See  Audenarde. 
Oudenbosch,  (Neth.) 
Oudewater,  (Neth.) 
Ouessant,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Oural.    See  Ural. 
Ource,  (Fr.)  r. 
Ourcq,  ( Fr.)  r. 
On  rein,  (Port.) 
Ourique,  (Port.) 
Ourthe,  (Belg.)  r. 
Ouro  Freto,  (Braz.;  for-      ) 

merly  Villa  Rica.)  j 

Oust,  (Fr.)r. 
Ovada,  (Pied.) 
Ovar,  (Port.) 

6var,  ( H. ;  g.  Altenburg.) 
Overtiakken,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Overyssel,  (Neth.)  prov. 
Overyssel.     See  Ysser. 
Ovidiopol,  (R.) 
Oviedo,  (Sp.)     Ovetum. 
Oviglio,  (Sard.) 
Owinow,  (N.  A.)  prom. 
Owrucz,  (R.) 
Oxford,  (Eng.)     Oxonia. 
Oxnam,  (Scot. ;  formerly      ) 

Oxenham.)  j 

Oyapoc,  or  Ojapoc,  (S.  A.) 
Oyarzun,  (Sp.) 
Ozora,  (H.) 
Ozorkow,  (Pol.) 


Bs-tqq'ni 
ost-vd'  geu 
o-sqq'nd 


S-td-he'i-ti,  tWi-ti 

o-td-vd'lo 

B'trdn-to,  o-trdn'to 

B-lfi'ko-li 

Bt-shd'kof 

Bt-tbyi^yd'no 

ot'ten-zen 

qqsh 

qq'dd-lin 

ou'de-ndr'de 

ou'den-bosSh' 

ou'de-vd'ter 

qq-es-sdngr 

qq-rdV 

Mrs 

qqrk 


B'rqq  fre'tqq 
qqzd 


S'ver-is'sel 

S-vi-di-o-poV 

B-Vi-e'd3 

B-v'il'yo 

S-Vi(nov 

o'vrqqtsh 

oz'ford 


B-yd-pok' 
B-ydr-thqqn' 
B'zo-rd 
B-ior'kof 


P. 


Pacajaz,  or  Pacaya,  1 

(Braz.)  r.  j 

Pacajes,  Sierra  de,  (Bol.)  m. 

Pacaraima,  Sierra,  (S.  A.)  n 

Pacasmayo,  (S.  A.)  haven. 

Pacaudiere,  la,  (Fr.) 

Pacaya,  (Guat.)  vole 

Paceco,  (Sic.) 

Pacentro,  (Napl.) 

Pachacama,  (Peru.) 

Pacheco,  (Sp.) 

Pachino,  (Sic.)    Pachynum. 

Pachitea,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Pachuca,  (Mex.) 

Pachucaca,  (Peru,)  r. 

Pacora,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 

Pacy-sur-Eure,  (Fr.) 

Paderborn,  (Pr.) 

Paderneira,  (Port.) 

Padilla,  (Mex.,  Tamaulipas. 

Padova,  (It.;  e.  Padua.)  , 
Patavium.  I 

Padron,  (Sp.)     Jria  Flavia. 

Padstow,  corrupted  from  ( 
Patuck-Stowe,  (Eng.)       i 

Padua.     See  Padova. 

Padula,  (Napl.) 

Paesana,  (Sard.) 

Paganicn,  (It.) 

Paglia,  (It.)  r. 

Pagliano,  (It.) 

Paglieta,  (Napl.) 

Pagny-sur-Moselle,  (Fr.) 

Pago,  (Dalm.) 

Paiheco,  (Pana.)  is£ 

Paimbceuf,  (Fr.) 

Paimpol,  (Fr.) 

!'aini|)iH)t,  (Fr.) 

Paita,  (Peru.) 

Pajarcs,  (Sp.) 

Pajonal,  (Peru.) 

Palcosc,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Pakosd,  (H.) 

Pakracz,  (Slav.) 

Paks,  (H.) 


pd-kd'gds,  pd-kd'yd 

si-er'rd  de  pd-kd'ehes 
.  si-er'rd  pd-kd-rd-i'md 

pu  kds-md'yo 

tii  pd-kB-di-3ref 

pd-kd'yd 

pd-che'ko 

pd-chen'lro 

pu  r./iii-kd'mU 

pii-che'ko 

pd-ki'no 

pd-chi-te'd 

pd-chqq'kd 

pd-chqq-kd'kd 

pd'ko-rd 

pd-si' sur-eure' 

pd'dir-born 

pU  der-na''i-r'd 
)  pd-dil'yd 

pd'do-vd 

pd-dron' 

pad'stow 

pd'dqq-Vd 

pd-e-sd'nd 

pd-gd'n'i-ko 

pdl'yd 

pdl-yd'no 

pdl-ye'td 

pdn-yi'  sur-mB-iel' 

pd'go 

pd-i-e'ko 

pdng-b<mfr 

pang-pBl' 

pang-pong1 

pd'i-td 

pd-chd'res 

p'd-chB-ndV 

pd'kostsy 

pd-kBshd 

pd-krdhts 


Paladru,  (Fr.)  lake. 
Pal  de  Chalancon,  St.,         ) 
(Fr.)  J 

Pa  lac  ins,  los,  (Sp.) 
Palafurgel,  (Sp.) 
Palagonia,  (Sic.) 
Palais,  le,  (Fr.) 
Palais  Royal,  (Paris.) 
Palarnns,  (Sp.) 
Palanria,  (Sp.)  r. 
Palazzo-Adriano,  (Sic.) 
Palazzo  degli  Uffici,  (Flor.) 
Palazzuolo,  (Sic.) 
Palcipa,  (Plata,)  lake. 

Palencia,  (Sp.)    Palentia.    j 
Palenque,  (Mex.,  Chiapas.) 
Palenzuela,  (Sp.) 
Palermo,  (Sic.)     Panormus. 
Pale-triiia,  (C.  It.)    Preencste. 
Paliano,  (C.  It.) 
Palinuro,  (Napl.)  prom. 
Palissc,  la,  (Fr.) 
Paltna,  (Sic.) 

Pahna  Nuova,  (Austr.  It.) 
Palmara,  (N.  It.)  isl. 
Palmaria,  (N.  It.)  isl. 
Palmarola,  (Napl.) 
Palmas,  (Sard.)  gulf. 
Palinas,  las,  (Can.  Isls.) 
Palmerinho,  (Guin.)  prom. 
Palo,  (Napl.) 
Palmuar,  San  Andres  de,     ) 

(SP-)  1 

Paloinas,  (Sp.) 
Palos,  (Sp.) 
Palota,  (II.) 

Pamakassan,  (Madeira,)  isl. 
Pamanukan,  (Java.) 
Pambu,  (Braz.) 
Panders,  (Fr.) 
Pamlico,  (U.  S.)  r. 
Pampaena,  (Luzon,)  prov. 
Pampas,  (S.  A.)  plains. 
Painpeloiia.     See  Pampeluna. 
Pampelonne,  (Fr.) 
Pampeluna,  Pamplona,  or  ) 

Pampelona,  (Sp.)     Pam-> 

pelo.  ) 

Pampetar,  (Marguerita,)      ) 

haven.  j 

Panama,  (N.  Gran.)     See    ) 

Isthmus.  J 

Panamoa,  (Philipp.) 
Panapapema,  (Braz.)  r. 
Panari,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Panaria,  (Li pari  Isls.)  isl.    ) 

Hycrsia,  Thermisia.  \ 

Panaro,  (N.  It.)  ?•.   Scultenna. 


pd-Id-drW 

sang  pal  de  shd-ldng- 

song' 
ID.t  pii-ld'tWi-83 
pu-ld-fqqr-cheV 
pd-ld-go-n'i'd 
lil  pd-la' 
pa-la'  rb^d-ydl' 
pd-ld-mos' 
pd-ldn'thi-d 
pd-ldt1 so-d-dri-d'no 
pd-lat'so  del-yqqf'fi-ch'i 
pd-ldt-sqq-B'lo 
pdl-thi'pd 
pd-len' th'i-d ;  e.  pa-len'- 

she-a 
pd-len'ke 
pa-len-tliQQ-e'Vd 
pd-ler'mo 
pd-les-tri'nd 
pd-ti-d'no 
pd-l'i-ngo' ro 
Id  pd-lis' 
pdl'md       _; 
I'l/I'iini  iinn-d'v'd 
pdl-md'rd 
pdl-md'ri-d 
pul-md-ro'ld 
pdl'mds 
Ids  pdl'mds 
■pal  mr  r'in'yog 

sdn  dn-dres'  de  pd-lB-mar' 

pd-lo'mds 

pd'los 

pd-lu'td 

pd-md-kds-s'dn' 

pd-md-nQQ-kan' 

pdng'boQ 

pd-m'i-e' 

pam'li-ko 

pdm-pdn'y'd 

pdm'pds 

pdm-pe-ld'nU 

pdng-piS-ldn' 

pdm-iir-ho'n'd 

pdm-plB'nd 

pdm-pe-Wnd 


Pancorvo,  (Sp.) 

Pani'suva    or  Pantsova,  (H.) 

Pan  de  Guaijabon,  (Cuba,)  ( 

mi.  ■    j 

Pangoa,  (Peru,)  r. 
Pankuta,  (H.) 

I'antalaria,    j  (Napl.)  isl.      ( 
Panlellaria,  \      Cossyra.       ( 
Pantin,  (Fr.) 
Pantsova.     Sec  Pancsova. 
Panuco,  (Mex.,  Vera  Cruz.) 
Paola,  (Napl.)     Paula. 
Papa,  (H.) 
Papagayo,  (C.  A.  Nicar.)     ) 

vole.  ] 

Papasqiiiaro,  (Mex.,Durang.) 
Papenhurg,  (Han.) 
Papendrecht,  (Neth.) 
Papiete,  (Otaheite,)  haven,  ) 

isl.  j 

Pappenheim,  (Bav.) 
I'apruvuik.     Sec  Ragusa. 
Papua,  (e.  New  Guinea,)  isls. 
Para,  (Braz.  ;  formerly  Be-  ) 

lem.)  j 

Para,  (Braz.)  prov. 
Paracatu,  (Braz.) 
Paiacatu  do  Principe,  ) 

(Braz.)  j 

Paiaclrl,  (Fr.) 
I'aiadas,  (Sp.) 
I'aradla,  or  \»tclekcr  Fel-  ) 

senhc'lhle,  (II.)  cavern.  ] 
Paragoa,  (Sulu  Archipel.)  isl. 
Paia»na.  ii.  See  Peruagiiacu. 
Paraguana,  (S.  A.  Venez.)') 

penins.  J 

Paraguay,  (S.  A.)  state. 
Parahiba,  Parahyba,  or         ) 

Paraiba,  (Braz.)  r.  J 


pdm-pe-idr' 

pd-nd-ma' ;  e.  panama1 
p'd-nU-mB'it 

pii-nn-pu-pe'mU 
pd-nd'ri 

pd-nd-ri'd 

pd-nd'ro 

pd-nd'i 
pun-kd-ti-e'r'i 
pdn-kBr'vo 
pdn'cho-vd 

pdv.  de  gQQ-d-'i-clid-bBn' 

pdn-go'd 

pan-ko'td 

pUn-td-!a'ri-md      ■ 
pdn-tel-ld'ri-d 

pdn'cho-vd 

pd-nqq'ko 

pd'o-ld 

pa'pd 

pd-pd-gd'yB 

pd- 


pd'pen-bqqrg' 

pd'pin-drecht' 

pd-pi-e'te 

pdp'pen-hime' 

pd-pruv'nik 

pd'pQQ-d 

pd-rd' 

pd-rd' 

pd-rd-kd-toq' 

pd-rd-kd-tQQ1  dqo  pfin! 

pe 
pd-rd-kle' 
pd-rd'dds 
pd-rdd'la 
pd-rd-gB'd 
pd-rd-gQQ-d-SQQr 
pd-rd-  goQ-d'nU 
pd-rd-gw-dH 
pd-rd-i'bd 


Paraiba  do  Nurte,  (Braz.)pr. 
Paramaribo,  (Guiana.)  ! 
Paramera,  (Sp.)  table  land. 
Paramo  de  Albarracin,  (S.  ) 

A.)  ml.  chain.  \ 

Paramo  del  Assuay,  (S. 

A.)  vit.  chain. 
Paramo  de  Chisga,  (S.  A.) 

mt.  chain. 
Paramo  de  Guanacas,  (S. 

A.)  mt.  chain. 
Paramo  de  la  f 

(S.  A.)  mt.  chain. 
Parana  Guazu.    See  Yguazi 
Parana.     See  Ric  Negro. 
Parana.     See  Cajada  de 

Santa  Fe. 
Paranagua,  (Braz.) 
Paranahiba,  or  Paranahy- 

ba,  (Braz.) 
Parana  Miri,  (Braz.)  r. 
Paray  le  Monial,  (Fr.) 
Parce,  (Fr.) 
Parchim,  or  Parchen,  (N. 

Germ.) 
Parczow,  (Pol.) 
Pardaos,  (Colomb.)  mts. 
Pardubitz,  (Boh.;  o.  Par- 
dubice.) 
Paivczow,  (Pol.) 
Parechia,  (Isle  of  Paros.) 

Paros. 
Paredes  de  Nava,  (Sp.) 
Paredes  de  Siguenza,  (Sp.) 
Parcnzo,  (Itria.) 
Paria,  (S.  A.  Venez.)  gulf. 
Parian,  (Manila.) 
Parigne  l'Eveque,  (Fr.) 
Parima,  Sierra,  (S.  A.)  mts. 
Parinacochas,  (Peru,)  lake. 
Parima.     See  Rto  Branco. 
Paris,  (Fr.)     Lutetia,  Parisii. 
Pariza,  (Sp.) 
Pirkauy,  (H.) 
Parma,  (It.)  duchy. 
Parnahiba,  (Braz.)  r. 
Parnir/.a,  (H.) 
Parobeni,  (Peru,)  r. 
Partann,  (Sic.) 
Partenico,  (Sic.) 
Parthenay,  (Fr.) 
Partubic,  (Boh.) 
Paru,  (Braz.)  r. 
Parvichio,  (111.)  isl. 
Pasages,  (Sp.) 
Pascagoula,  (U.  S.)r. 
Paschendael,  (Belg.) 
Pasco,  or  Cerro  Pasco,  (Peru.) 
Pascuaro,  Pasquaro, 

(Mex.,  Mechoacan.) 
Pas-de-Calais,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Pas-de-Calais.     See  Dovre. 
Pasiaxa,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Pasitano,  (Napl.) 
Paso  del  Norte,  (Mex., 

Chihuahua.) 
Paspaya,  (Bol.)  r. 
Pasquiglio,  (Lucca,)  mt. 
Pasquaro.     Sec  Pascuaro. 
Passaro,  (Sic.)  cape.     Pa-   ) 

chynum  Promontorium.      ] 
Passarowitz,  (Serv.) 
Passau,  (Bav.)  Batava  Castra. 
Passenano,  (Austr.  It.) 
Passeyerthal   "~ 
Passignano, 

Passo  Caballo,  (Texas.) 
Passy,  (Fr.) 

Pastaija,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  i 
Pastaco,  (Colomb.)  ?•. 
Pastaza,  (Colomb.)  r. 
Pasto,  (S.  A.) 
Pastrana,  (Sp.) 
Pastrengo,  (Lomb.) 
Patagones.     See  Carmen. 
Patann,  (Serv.) 
Patay,  (Fr.) 

Patcrna  de  la  Ribiera,  (Sp.) 
Paterno,  (Sic.)    Hybla  Major. 
Pativilca,  (Peru.) 
Patones,  (Sp.) 
Patsclikau,  (Pr.) 
Patti,  (Sic.) 

Patuck-Stowe.    See  Padstow. 
Paturages,  (Belg.) 
Pan,  (Fr.)     Palum. 
Paucartambo,  (Peru.) 
Pauillac,  (Fr.) 
Paul  de  Leon,  (Fr.) 
Pauxis,  (Braz.) 
Pavia,  (Austr.  It.)    Ticinum. 


pd'rd-mo  de  dl-bdr-r'd- 

tliin' 
pd'rd-mo  del  ds-SQQ-d'i 
pd'rd-mo  de  ch'is'gd 
pd'rd-mB  de  gqq-d-nd'kds 
pd'rd-mo  de  Id  sqqm'md-. 
path  ^ 

,  pd-rd-nd'  gOQ-d-soo' 
pd-ra-nd' 
pd-rd-nd' 
pd-rd-nd-goq-d' 
pd-rd-nd-i'bd 
pd-rd-nd'  m'i'r'i 
pd-rd'  le  mo-n'i-dV 

pdr-chim(chen) 

pdr'chof 

pdr-da'Bs 

par' dQQ-bits,  pdr-dqq-b'W - 

se 
pd-rang'cliof 
pd-re'ki-d 
pd-re'des  de  nd'vd 
pd-re'des  de  si-gqq-en'th'd 
pd-rend'so 

pd-ri-dn' 

pd-rin-ye1  le-veke' 

s'i-er'rii  pd-ri'md 

pd-ri-nd-ko-chds 

pd-ri'md 

pd-ri' 

pd'ri-thd 

pdlir-kd/iny 

pdr'md 

pdr-nd-i'bd 

pdr-n'it'sd 

pd-ro-be'ni 

pdr-tdn' 

pdr-te-ni'ko 

pdr'tqq-bits 

pd'rqq 

pdr-Vi'ki-o 

pd-sd'ehes 

pas-ka-gqq'la 

pits'  ehen-dahl 

pas' kqq-d-ro 

pd-di-kd-W 

pd-de-kd-la.1 

pd-si-d'ehd 

pd-si-td'no 

pd'so  del  nur'te 

pds-pd'yd 

p'ds-kqq-'-il'yo 

p'ds' kqq-d-ro 

pds'sd-ro 

pds'sd-ro-vits' 

pds'sou 

pds-se-ri-d'no 

pds-si'  er-tdld' 

pas'so  La-bdl'yo 

pas-si' 

pds-td' tha'sd) 

pds-td'ko 

pds-td'tlid 

pds'to 

pds-trd'nd 

pds-tren'go 

pd-td-go'nes 

pd-ta' 

pa-ter'nd  de  Id  fi-b'i-e'r'd 
.  pd-ter-nB' 
pd-ti-vil'kd 
pd-tB'nes 
pdtsh'kou 
pdt'ti 
pad'stoio 
pd-tii-rdgc' 
pB 

pd-qq-kdr-tdng'bqo 
po-'i-ydk',  pul-ydlt' 
prde  lie  Ir-ong1 
pd'qq-sh'it 
pd-vi'd 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mite,  prey,  help,  there,  Mr.  —  Pine,  marine,  btrd,  fig.  —  JYSte,  dBvc,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —Time,  bull,  itnite.  ■ 
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Pavilly,  (Fr.) 
ravin,  (Fr.)  take. 
Paw.lmsk,  (R.) 
I'awdiuskoi  Kamen,  {high-  \ 

est  points  of 'Ural.)  j 

Pawlogrod,  (R.) 
Pavvlowo  Selo,  (R.) 
Payern,  (Svvitz. ;  g.  Peter-  ) 

lingen.)  j 

Paysac,  (Fr.) 

1'avs  Has.     See  Netherlands. 
Pays  de  Vaud,  (Switz. :       j 

g.  Waadland.) 
Paz,  la,  (Bol.) 
I'eccioli,  (Pied.) 
Pecq,  le,  (Fr.) 
Pesc,  or  Pets.    See  Funf-      ) 

kirchen.)  | 

Pecsvar,  ( H.) 
Pedena,  (III. ;  g.  Biben.) 
lVdcrneira,  (Port.) 
ivdra/.a,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Pedrillo,  (Cuba,)  int. 
I'edriiclies,  (Sp.) 
Pedro  de  Cardena,  (Sp.)      j 

cloister.  ] 

Pedro  Munoz,  (Sp.) 
Pedroueras,  las,  (Sp.) 
Pedroso,  el,  (Sp.) 
Pedroux,  (Fr.)  mi. 
Pegau,  (Sax.) 
Pegnit/.,  (Bay.)  r. 
Peg",  (Sp.) 
Peiskrctscham,  (Pr.) 
Pekel-Aa,  (Neth.) 
Pelago,  (Tusc.) 
Pelee,  (Martinique,)  mt. 
Pelestrina,  (N.  It.) 
IVIi-'sanne,  (Fr.) 
Pellegrino,  San,  (Lomb.) 
Peloro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Pelvoux  de  Vallouise,  (Fr.)  j 

Peines.     See  Pesmes. 

Pena  de  Francia,  (Sp.)         ) 

part  of  Quadarania  Mts.    1 
Penancl,  (Sp.) 
Penarlor,  (Sp.) 
Penalara,  (Sp.)  peak. 
PeSalba,  (Sp.) 
Penalver,  (Sp.) 
Penamacor,  (Port.) 
Penaranda-de-Bracamon-    ) 

te,  (Sp.)  i 

PcBas,  (S.  A.  Patag.)  gulf. 
IVnas  do  San  Pedro,  (Sp.) 
Penhafiel,  (Port.) 
Peniclie,  (Port.) 
I'eiiisciila,  (Sp.) 
Pennn  de  los  Banos,  (Mex.) 
Penon  de  Velez,  (Sp.  Fes.) 
Penscliina,  (R.)  r. 
Penscliinsk.  (R.) 
Pensacola,  (Flor.) 
Penzing,  (Austr.) 
Pequeni,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
IVi|uiiiiiv,(Fr.) 
Penile, la  lie  la   Mala,  (Sp.) 
Petal,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Perche,  le,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
IVn-hioldsdcri'.   Sec  Berch-J 

tnldsdorf. 
Percy,  (Fr.) 
Pcrdido,  (N.  A.)  r. 
Perea,  (Braz.)r. 
Pered,  (H.) 

Pereira  de  Susao,  (Port.) 
Perigord,  le,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
r.-nviinix,  (Fr.)     Vesunna. 
Perejaslaw,  (Turk.) 
Perejaslawl,  (R.) 
Poivkop,  (R.) 
Pere  la  Chaise,  (Paris.) 
lYn-l.iwI  Saleskoi,  (R.) 
Pergine,  (Tyrol.) 
lYrite,  (Braz.)  r. 
Perlas,  Islasde,  (Gulf  of     j 

Panama.)  ) 

Perlchcrs,  (Pr.) 
Perm,  (R.) 
Pernambuco,  or  Cidade  do  ) 

Recife,  (Br.)  prov.  ) 

Pernau,  (It. ;  r.  Pernov.) 
lY-n.nue,  (Fr.) 
Perosa,  (Sard.)  valley. 
Pcrote,  (Mex., Vera  Cruz,)m 
Pemuse,  (Sard.) 
Pi-rpiL'iian,  (Fr.) 
Perquimans,  (U.  S.)  co. 
Perrette,  (Sard.) 
Porsano,  (Napl.)  castle. 
Perth,  (Scot.) 


pd-oi-'i-yV,  pd-vil-y'i' 
pit-vdng' 
p'dv-dinsk' 
p'dv-dins'ko-i  La' mat 


pd-yern' 
pd-'i-s'dk' 
pS-i'  bo% 
pct-'i'  dii  v5 
Id  path 
pet'cho-li 
li<  pek 
pehtsh 
pehtsh-v'dhr 
pe-de'n'd  ^ 

pr-ilrr-noViJr& 

pe-elrd'th'd 

pe-dfil'yo 

pe-dro' ches 

pe'drd  de  k'dr-den'y'd 

pe'dro  mqqn-yoth' {ySs') 

Ids  pe-drSn-ije'rds 

el  pe-dro' so 

p'e-drqq' 

pe'gou 

peQ'nits 

pel  go 

pis'krit'shdm 

p&kel-dh 

pe'l'd-go 

pe-le' 

pe-les-tri'n'd 

pe-lis-sdn' 

sdn  pel-le-gr'i'no 

pe-lo'ro 

pel-vqq'  de'  v'dl-lqq-iie' 

p&me 

pen'y'd  de  frUm 'th'i-U 

pen-ifd-fi-eV 

pen-y'd-fiohr' 

pen-yd-l'd'rd 

pen-y'dl'b'd 

pen-ydl-vere' 

pe-n'a-m'd-hohr' 

pe.n-yd.-rdn' da  de  br'd-k'd- 

pen'ifds  ' 

pen'ijds  de  sdn  pe'dro 

pen-yd-f'i-el' 

pe-ni'she 

pen-yis'ko-l'd 

pen-yon'  de  Ids  ban'yos 

pen-yon'  de  ve'letlt 

pen-shinsk' 
pen'sa-ko'la 
pent'sing 

pe-kin-y'i' 

pe-rd-le'dd  de  Id  m'd't'd 
sang  p'e-rd' 
le'  persh 

percli'tqlds-dqrf' 
per-s'i' 

per' dido ;  sp.  per-d'i'do 
pe-re-d' 
pe-red 

pe-ra'i-r'd  de  sqq-sWqqng 
It!  pe-ri-gorc' 
pe-ri-gdh' 
pe-re-ljds-l'dff' 
pe-re-utLs-VdoV 
pe-re-'kope' 

pere  la  shaze  ^ 

pe-res-ldvl'  s'd-les'kd-'i 
perd'gi-ne 
pe-ri-te' 
'is'l'ds  de  per'lds 
per'le-berg' 
perm, 

per-ndm-bqq'ko 
pfr'nou,  per'nof 
pe-ron' 
pe-ro's'd 
,  pe-ro'te 
pe-rooic' 
per-pin-y'dng' 
pe.rquim' 'ans~ 
per-ret' 
per-sd'no 
pcrth 


Pertuis,  (Fr.) 
Peru,  (S.  A.)    Pcruvia. 
Peruaguacu,  Paraguacu,      ) 
Peruacu,  (Braz.)  r.  \ 

Perugia,  (C.  It.)     Perusia. 
Peruwelcz,  (Belg.) 
Pesaro,  (C.  It.)     Pisaurmn. 
Pescadores,  (Austral.)  isls. 
Pescara,  (Napl.)     Mcrnus. 
Peschiera,  (Lomb.)  Piscaria. 
Pescia,  (Tusc.) 
Pescina,  (Napl.) 
Pesnu-s,  or  Pemes,  (Fr.) 
Pesth,  (H.) 
Petapa,  (Guat.) 
Peten,  (C.  A.,  Guat.)  lake. 
Peter,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Peterlingeu.     See  Payarne. 

Pctershof,  See  Berchtoldsdorf. 

Petersthal,  (Bad.) 

Peterwardein,  (H.;  h.  T&-  ) 
tervirad.)  ^ 

Petit,  le,  Cul  do  Sac,(Guad.) 

Petit-Canal,  (Guad.)  isl. 

Petit  Saconnex,  (Switz.) 

Petralia,  (Sic.)    Sotana,  So- 
prano.) 

Petrikau,  or  Piotrkowice, 
(Pol.) 

Petriknw,  (R.) 

Petrinia,  (Austr.  Croat.) 

Petronell,  (Austr.)     Car-    j 
nuntitm.  ) 

Petropawlovvslc,  (R.) 

Petropawloskaja,  (R.) 

Petrosawodsk,  (R.) 

Petrowsk,  (R.) 

Pets.     See  Fvinfkirchen. 

Pctschersk,  (R.) 

Petshora,  (R.) 

Petsvarad,  (H.) 

Pettau,  (Austr.) 

Pettobano,  (Napl.) 

Peveragno,  (Pied.) 

Peyrat,  (Fr.) 

Pe\  restortes,  (Fr.) 

Peyiins,  (Fr.) 

IV-zi-nas,  (Fr.)     Piscina. 

Pezo  do  Regua,  (Port.) 

Pczucla  ile  las  ToiTeS,  (Sp.) 

Pfaffiknn,  or  Pfcffikon,         ) 
(Switz.)  \ 

Pfaffenhofon,  (Bav.) 

Pfalz,  (Germ. ;  e.  Palati-      j 
nate.)  old  div.  ) 


Piunni;,  (Bav.) 
Pliirzheini,  (Bad.)     Porta    ) 
He.rcinia?..  \ 

Pfreimt,  (Bav.) 
Pfullingen,  (Wiirt.) 
Philberl,St.,deBoiiaine,(Fr.) 
Philippeville,  (Belg.) 
Philippine,  (Neth.) 


Piatlena,  (Austr.  It.) 
Piano-tlei-Greci,  (Sic.) 
Pianosa,  (Mediterr.)  isl. 

Planasia. 
Piano  di  Sorrento.    See 

Sorrento. 


pe-rQQ-a-gQQ-d-sQt}' ,  pe- 

rQo-d  sqq' 
pe-roqd1 gd 
pe'rU-vels 
pi's'd-ro 
pes-kd-do' res 

pes-ki-e'rd 

pe-shi'nd 

pesht ;  e.  pest 
pe-td'pd 
pe-ten' 
idnkt  pe'ter 

pe'ter-lin"  gen 
idnkt  pe'ters'-bQQrg' 
zdulct  pe'ter-boqrg' 
pe'tirs-hof 
pe'tirs-Cald 
pe'ter-vdr-dzne'  ;  e.  pc'- 

ter-war'dine ;  pe-ter- 

vah'rdd 
Id  pc-ti'  /(&  de  silk 
p'e-ti'kd-ndl' 
pi-n>  sd-kon-neks' 
pe-tra-li'd 
pe'tri-kou 
pe-tfi-kqf 
pe-tfi'ni-d 
pe-tro-nel' 
pe-tro-pdv'lqvsk 
pe-tro-pdv'lqs-kd-y'd 
p'e-tro-sd-vo'dsli' 
pe-trqvsk' 
pelitsh 
pet-shersk' 
pet-sho'rd 
pehtsh-vdh-rdd 
pet'tou 
pet-to-bd'no 
pe-ve^rdn'yo 
ph-rd! 
pare-torte' 
pd-rdng' 
pe-ze-n'dhs' 
pe'iqq  dqq  re'gqq-U 
pe-thqq-e'ld  de  las  tor'res 
pfeffi-hon 
pfdf'fen-ho'fen 
pfdlts 
pfef'fers 
pfef'fi-kqn 
pfo'ring 
pf arts' hlme 


,  (Pol.) 
Piatek,  (Pol.) 
Piauhy,  (Braz.)  prov. 
Piave,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Piazza,  (Sic.) 
Piazza  dt  S.  Lucia,  (Napl.) 

Suolk,|(Aus«r.It.) 
Picacho,  (Colomb.)  mt. 
Pirardie,  la,  (Fr.  ;  e.  Picar-  ) 

dy,)  old  die.  \ 

Pic  d'Almuradiel,  (Sp.)  mt 
Pic  del  Rey,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Pic  de  l'Etoile,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Pic  cles  Arsines,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Pic  du  Midi.     See  Midi. 
Pichiuclia,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  j 

vole.  J 

Pichnpichu,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Pico  de  Teyde,  (Tener.)  mt. 
Pico  dos  Organs,  (Braz.)  mt. 
riniuiiMlV,  (Fr.) 
Pic  San  .lacyiito,  (N.  A.)  m. 
Piedininntc  ill   San  Germa-  ) 

no,  (Napl.)  j 


pfrimt 

pfqql'lin" 'gen 

sang  fil-bere'  de'  bqq-Sne' 

fi -lip-vile' 

fi-lip-pine' 

fi'lips-bqqrgi 

p'i-d-chend'  s'd 

pi-d-de'na 

p'i-d'  no-de''i-gre'  ch'i 

jrt-a-nd'sa 

pi-d'no  di  sSr-ren'to 
py'd-setsh'no 
pyong'tek 
pi-'d-qq-'i' 
pi-a've 
pi-Ut'sd 

pi-Ut'sd  di  sdn'tdlqq-ch'i'U 
pi-dts-sO'{sqq^o')Vd 
pi-kdt'sho 

Id  p'i-kdr-di' ;  e.  pilc'ar-dy 
p'ik  ddl-mqq-rd-di-eV 
pile  del  re''i 
p'ik  de'  le-toQtle' 
p'ik   tlr~zdr-sinBr 
p'ik  di  mi-di' 
pi-ch'in' ch'd 
pi-chqq-p'i'  chqt) 
pi'kS  de  tPi-de  ^ 
pi'kqq  dqqs  or-gd'qqngs 
pi-kin-yi' 
p'ik  sdn  gd-s'ing' tqq 
p'i-e-d'i-mdn'te  di  sdn 
dger-md'no 


Piedmont.     See  Piemonte. 
Piedra  Blanca,  (La  PI.) 
Piedras,(S.  A.  Venez.) 
Picdrahiia,  (Sp.) 
Pieinont.     See  Piemonte. 
Piemonte,  (N.  It. ;  e.  Pied-  ) 

mont,)  prin.  ) 

Pienza,  (Tusc.) 
Pierre  Ancise,  (Fr.) 
Pierre-Bulfierre,  (Fr.) 
Pierre  Chatel,  (Fr.) 
Pierre  Haute,  (Fr.) 
Pierre-Pertuis,  (Switz.)        ) 
passage  in  Jura  Mts.  \ 

Pierre,  St.,  (Isl.  of  Martin.) 
Pietole,  (Lomb.) 
Pietramala,  (Tusc.) 
Pietro  Moncorvino,  (Napl.) 
Pietraperzia,  (Sic.) 
Pietra-Roja,  (Napl.) 
Pietra,  Santa,  (Tusc.) 
Pieve  di  Cadore.  (Austr.      ) 

It.)  j 

Pieve  del  Cairo,  (Sard.) 
Pieve  de  Vigo,  (Tyrol.) 
Pimians,  (Fr.) 
PiL'iii  rol.  See  Pinerolo. 
Piguena,  (S.  A.)r. 
PiiKiaert.  (Austral.)  is/. 
Pilar  do  Tavpu,  (Braz.) 
Pilares,  (Tierra  del  Fue-      j 

go,)  cape.  \ 

Pilai,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Pilatushorg,  (Switz.)  m. 
Pih'oniavo,  or  Aragua-Gua-  ) 

zi,  (S.  A.)  r.  j 

Pilica,  (Pol.) 
PilisCzahn,  (H.) 
Pillau,  (Pr.) 
Piluitz,  (Sax.) 
Pilsi-n,  (Boil.) 
Pimeria,  (Mex.)  distr. 
Pin,  le,  (Fr.) 
Pinare,  (Braz.)  r. 
Pinczow,  (Pol.) 
Pinega,  (R.)  r. 
Pinerolo,  (Sard. ;  fr.  Pigne-  \ 

rol.)  j 

Pingon,  (Sard.)  castle. 
Pinliel,  (Port.) 
Pinos  Puente,  (Sp.) 
Piombino,  (Tusc.) 
Piotrkowice.     See  Petrikau. 
Piove-di-Sacco,  (Austr.  It.) 
Pirano,  (Istria.) 
Pirrnasens,  (Bav.) 
Pirna,  (Sax.) 
Pirnitz,  (Mor.) 
Pisa,  (Tusc.)     Pis<E. 
Pisciotta,  (Napl.) 
Pisek,  (Boh.) 
Piski,  (Trans.) 
I'isiu.i.  (111.  ;  g.  Mitterburg.) 
Pissi-\  ache,  (Switz.)  water-  ) 

fall.  i 

Pisticci,  (Napl.) 
Pistoja,  (Tusc.)    Pistoria. 
Pistokow,  (Pol.) 
Pisuerga,  (Sp.)  r. 
Pi  tea,  (Sw.)  prov. 
PiteMi,  (Turk.) 
Pithiviers,  (Fr.) 
Pitsehen,  (Pr.) 
PitonsduCarbet,  (Martin.)  j 

vole.  J 

Piura,  (Peru.) 
Pi/./ieJiottone,  (Lomb.) 
Pizzo,  (Napl.) 
Plata  do  Commercio,  (Lis- ) 

bon.)  | 

Place  de  la  Charte,  (Paris.) 
Place  de  Henri  Qaiatre,        ) 

(Paris.)  j 

Place  des  Vosges,  (Paris.) 
Place  Royale,  (Paris.) 
Place  de  Victoires,  (Paris.) 
Place  de  Vendome,  (Paris.) 
Plaeeiicia,  or  Plasencia,       1 

(Sp.)    Debogria,  Placen-  > 

Plainfoing,  (Fr.) 
Plan,  (Boh.) 
Planchenoit,  (Belg.) 
Planitz,  (Boll.) 
Plasencia.    Sec  Placcncia. 
Plaski,  (Austr.  Croat.) 
PlSswitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Plata,  La,  or  Argentine        ) 
Confederation.  ) 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  (S.  A.) 


pi-t'drd  bldn'k'd 
p'i-e'drds 
pi-e-drd-i'td 
pi-e-mong' 

pi-e-mdn'te 

pi-end's'd 
pi-crc'  iing-s'tze' 
p'i-f  re'  Lnif-fi-ire' 
pi-cre'  shd-teV 
p'i-ere'  dte 
p'i-ere'  per-til-V 

sang  pi-Sre' 
pi-e'to-le 
pi r'trd-m'd'Vd 
pi-e'tro  mon-lwr-v'i'no 
p'i-e' tr'd-perd' s'i-d 
p'i-e'lrd-ro-'i-'d' 
sdn' fa  ji'i-e'tr'd 
pi-e've  di  hd-dS're 
pi-e've  del  lia'i-ro 

pie1  re  lie  v'i' go 

pin-ydng' 

p'in-yt-roV 

pi-ge'nU 

pile'sfdhrt 

p'i-idr'  dqq  l'd-'i-pqq' 

p'i-Vd'res 

pmi-l'dte' 

pi-Id' tqQs-berg' 

p'il-ko-md'yo 

pi-li'ts'd 

vi-Tish  tshd-b'd 

pil'lou 

pWnits 

pil'zen 

pi-me'ri-l> 

le  pang 

p'i-nd-re' 

pin'chqf 

pi-ne'gd 

p'i-ne-ro'lo 

pang-gong' 

pin-yel' 

P'i'nos  poq-en'te 

pi-Sm-b'i'no 

piQtr-ko'v'i-tse 

pi-o've-d'i-s'dli'ko 

p'i-r'd'no 

pir'm'd-zens' 

pir'n'd 

pir'nits 

p'i's'd 

pi-shot'td 

p'i'zek 

p'ish-k'i 

p'i-si'no 

p'ihs-v'dsh 

pis-fit' ch'i 

p'is-tfi-yd 

p'is-to'hqf 

p'i-sqq-er'  g'd 

pi'le-o 

pi-tesh-fi 

p'i-ti-vi-e' 

pit'shin 

pi-tong'  du  k'dr-be' 

p'i-qq'r'd 

p'it-s'i-get-to'ne 


pld's'd  dqq  kSm-mer'si-qQ 
pldhs  de  Id  shdhr-te' 
pl'dlis  de'  dng-rV  kdtr 
pldlis  de  vohge 
pl'ojis  ro-d-y'dle' 
pldhs  dd  vik-tWrc' 
pldlis  de  v'dng-ddmc' 

pld-then'tlii-d 

pldng-fo-dng' 

pldn 

pldngsh-nS-H' 

pld'nits 

2ild-sen'tiii-a 

pldsh-la 

pl&s'vits 

Id  pld'td 

ri'S  de  Id  pld'fd 


vtte  ;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <fo  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  i 


-dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid — An"ger.—g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pie, 


final,  Fr.  re.— C,  betwj 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Platani,  (Sic.)  r 

Platanos,  (Cuba,)  r. 

Plateaux,  (table  lands  in 
America.) 

Platten,  (Boh.) 

Flatten  See.     See  Balaton. 

Plauen,  (Sax.) 

Pleine-Fougeres,  (Fr.) 

Pleismtz,  (H.) 

Plencia,  (Sp.) 

Plenoglio,  (Turk.) 

Pleschen.     See  Pleszew. 

Pleskovv,  (R.) 

Plesse,  (Pr.) 

Plessis,  le,  les  Tours,  (Fr.) 
castle. 

Pleszew,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g.  Ples- 
chen.) 

Pleurtuit,  (Fr.) 

Plintenburg.    See  Vissagrad. 

Plock,  (Pol.) 

Ploen,  or  PISn,  (Denm.) 

Ploermel,  (Fr.) 

Plojest,  (Turk.) 

Plumb  de  Cantal,  (Fr.)  m. 

Plombieres,  (Fr.) 

Plon.     See  Ploen. 

Plouaret,  (Fr.) 

Plouigneau,  (Fr.) 

Po,  (It.)  r.   Padus,  Eridanus. 

Po  di  Primaro,  (N.  It.)  r. 

Poboleda,  (Sp.) 

Podebrad,  (Boh.) 

Podgorze,  (Gal) 

Podol,  (R.) 

!  ii.ii  bi:a,  ■  It.) 

Podolia,  or  Podolsk,  (R.       ) 
Pol.)  gov.  | 

Poggio-Reale,  (Sic.) 

•" -  Ji.  /.a,  (Dalm.)  distr. 

Pogost,  (R.) 

Poictiers.     See  Poitiers. 

Poictou.    See  Poitou. 
Point-a-Pilre,  la,  (Guad  ) 
Point-de-Galle,  (Ceylon.) 
Puinte  Escarpee,  (N.  Hoi.)  j 
prom.  isl.  J 

Point  Saint  Matthieu,  (Fr.) 

prom.  \ 

Poire,  (Fr.) 
Poissy,  (Fr.) 

Poitiers,  Poictiers,  (Fr.)       j 
Limonum.  \ 

Poitou,  Poictou,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 
Pojarevacz,  (Servia.) 
Pokrzywnica,  (Pol.) 
Pol,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pol-de  Leon,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pola,  (111)     Pictas  Julia. 
Poland, (pal.  Polska;  g.  Po-  j 
len  ;  It.  La  VoXogne,)  king.  \ 
Polaniec,  (Pol.) 
Polesine,  (Austr.  It.)  prov. 
Policastro,  (Napl.) 
Policka,  (Boh.) 
Polignac,  (Fr.) 
Polignano,  (Napl.) 
Poligny,  (Fr.) 
Polizzi,  (Sic.) 
Polla,  (Napl.) 

Pollenza,  (Major.)  Pollcntia. 
Pollina,  (Sic.)  r. 
Pollino,  (Apenn. ;  it.  Dolce  j 
Dormo,)  peak.  \ 

Polocliic,  (C.  A.  Guat.)r. 

Pologne,  la.     See  Poland. 
Polonka,  (R   Pol.) 
Polska.     See  Poland. 
Poltavva,  or  Pultawa,  (R.) 
Polten,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Polvaccio,  (Modena.) 
Polzin,  (Pr.) 
Pomard,  (Fr.) 
Pomarico,  ("Napl.) 
Pomba,  Villa  da,  (Braz.) 
Pombal,  (Port.) 
Pniuegiic,  (Marseilles,)  isl. 
Pomfret.     See  Pontefract. 
I'lunrraiiia.     See  Pommern. 
I'uniigliano  d'Aico,  (Napl.) 
Pommern,  (Pr. ;  e.  Pome-    ) 
rania,)  prov.  \ 

Pomorzany,  (Gal.) 
Pompadour,  (Fr.) 
Pompatar,  (VV.  Ind.) 

Pongo  de  iMausenche, 
(Braz.)/sB. 


pla-to' 
plat/ten 
plat' ten  le 
plon' en 

plane-fqq-gSre' 
plzs'nits 
plen'thi-tt 
ple-nol'yo 

ples-kqf 

plis'se 

le  ples-si'  le-toor 

ple'shef 

pldar-tn-i' 

plin'ten-bqqrg' 

plqtsk 

pltfune 

pter-meV 

plo-yesht 

plong  de  k'dng-tUV 

plong-b'i-Sre' 

ptdkne 

plqq-a-re' 

plqq-in-yb' 

po 

po  di  pr'i-ma'ro 

po-bo-le'd'd 

pbd'ye-brdd 

pod  gor'she 

pG-doV 

po-dob'n'd 

podo'lia,  po-dolsk' 

pot'go-re-'d'le 

pol-y'it'sd 

p'd-goste' 

pbQi-ti-e' 

po-'d-tqq' 

I'd  po-dngt' d  p'itr' 

po-dng' '-d'e'-gal' 

po-dngt'  es-k'dr-pe' 

po-dng'  sang  md-U-eV 

po-ii-re' 

po-'ds-s'i' 

po-d-ti-e' 

po-'d-tqq' 

pS-y'd-re'v'dts 

pokr-shiv-nit'sa 

sang  pol 

sang  pol-de'-le-ong' 

po'ld 

po'land,  po'len 


po-li-k'ds'tro 

po-litsh'ka 

po-lin-ydk' 

po-lin-ya'no 

po-l'm^y'i' 

po-lit'si 

pol'ld 

pol-yen'thb) 

pol'li-nd 

poUi'no,  dol'che  dor'mo 

po-lo-ch'ik' 

po-lqtsk' 

la  po-lony' 

pd-long-k'd 

polska 

poltd'v'd,  pqql-ta'v'd 

idnkt  pql'tin 

pbt-v'dl'  slio 

pql-ts'ine' 

po-mdre' 

pb-m'd' r'i-ko 

villa  d'd  pong'bd 

pong-bale' 

po-mdg' 

pom'fret 

pom-c-ra'ne-a 

po-m'il^y'd'no  d'dr'ko 


pb-mor-sKd'n'i 
pong-pa-dqor' 
pom-pd-fdr' 
pong-dt-she-ri1 ',  pon'dc- 

shcr're 
pbng'gqq  de  mdng-se-fi'- 


sRe 


Pons,  St.,  (Fr.)  sdngpong 

Pont  &  Mousson,  (Fr.)  pongt  a  mqqs-song' 

Pont  Audemer,  (Fr.)  pongt  o-d'e-mere' 

Pont  Chateau,  (Fr.)  pong  sli'd-to'  ^ 
Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  (Fr.) 

Pont  de  Ce,  le,  (Fr.)  lepongdese 

Pont  de  Vaux,  (Fr.)  pong  de  vo 

Pont  du  Gard,  (Remoulins, )  „.    ■   .,    ... 

Fr.)  bridge.  \  PonS  du  §dre 

Pont  Gibaud,  (Fr.)  pong  gi-bo' 

Pont  l'Abbe,  (Fr.)  pong  lab-be' 

Pont  Royal,  (Paris,)  bridge,  pong  ro-d-ydle' 


Pont  St.  Esprit,  (Fr.) 
Pont  St.  Maxence,  (Fr.) 
Pont  Valain,  (Fr.) 
Pontac,  (Fr.) 
Ponta  Delgada,  (Azores.) 
Ponta  de  Palmeirinho, 

(Guin.) 
Pontaillier,  (Fr.) 
Pontarlier,  (Fr.) 
Poutcharra,  (Fr.) 
Pontchartrain,  (TJ.  S.)  lake. 
Pontchartrain,  (Fr.) 

Pontecorvo,  (S.  It.)  Fregellee.  pon'te-kor'vo 
Ponteba,  (111.)  pbn-te'b'a 

Pontefract,  vulgarly  Pomfret.  pom'fret 
Pontelandolfo,  (Napl.)  pbn-te-ldn-dol'fo 

Pontelungo,  (Lomb.)  pon-te-lqqn'go 

Ponte  Vecchio,  (Cors.)  haven,  pon'te  vek'ki-o 
Pontevedra,  (Sp.)  PonsVetus  pon-te-ve'dra 
Ponteviko,  ( Austr.  It.)    '         pon-te-v'i'ko 
Pnnthieu,(Fr  )  former  county,  pong-ti-eti1 


pong  sdng-t-es-pfi' 

pong  sang  mdg-sdngse' 

pong  v'd-ldng' 

pbng-tdk' 

pon't'd  del-g'd'd'd  ^ 

pong'td  de  pdl-me-win'- 

pong-t'dr-l'i-e' 
pong-shar-ra' 
pon' char-tram' 
pong-shdr-trdng 


celli,  (Napl.) 

Pontifical  States,  or  States  J 
of  the  Church  ;  it.  Stati 
Pontificii,  Stato  della 
Cliiesa.  j 

Pontin,  (Fr.) 

Pontine  Marshes.    Pompti-  i 
no;  Paludes.  < 

Pontivi,  (Fr.) 

Pontoise,  (Fr.) 

Pontremoli,  (Tusc.) 

Topayan,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 

Popermgen,  (Belg. ;  fr.  Po-  , 
peringue.) 

Popiedzisko,  (Pr.  Pol.;  g.   , 
Pudewitz.)  ; 

Popocatepetl,  (La  Puebla,)  ( 

Popoli,  (Napl.) 
Poppi,  (Tusc.) 
Poprad,  (H. ;  g.  Deutschen-  ) 

dorf.)  j 

Porco,  (Bol.)  m. 
Porchow,  (R.) 
Porcuna,  (Sp.)     Obulcum. 
Pordenone,  (Lomb.) 
Porentruy,  (Svvitz. ;  g.  J 

Bruntrut.)  '  j 

Pori'tsi'hie,  (R.) 
Poretti,  (N.  It.) 
Poroszlo,  (H.) 
Pornic,  (Fr.) 
Porquerolles,  (Fr.)  isls. 
Porsgrund,  (Norw.) 
Portalegre,  (Port.) 
Port  au  Port,  (Newf.)  bay. 
Port  au  Prince,  (Hayti ; 

Port  Republicain.) 
Port  Bourbon,  (Isle  de 

France.) 
Port  Castries,  (W.  Ind.) 
Port  Dauphin,  (Madag.) 
Port  de  Paix,  (Hayti.) 
Portel,  (Port.) 
Portela  de  Homer,  (Port)    j 

rate.  I 

Portici,  (Napl.) 
Port  Louis,  (Fr.) 
Port  Mahon,  (Sp.)    Portns  ', 

Maironis.  I 


pon-ti-tshel'H 

■  pon-tif'i-kal 

pong-tang1 
pon' tine 
pong-ti-vi' 
pong-to-dic' 

pdnlre'mo-li 
po-pd-ydn' 
l>r,-lir-rin''gen 
pope-rdng-g1 

pop-p yed-iis'ko  ' 

po'po-kd-te-petl' 

po'po-li 

pop'pi 

po'prdd 

por'chof 

por-koq'na 

pdr-de,-no'ne 

po-rang-trft-i1 

po-retsh'ye 

po-ret't'i 

po-ros'lo 

por-nW 

por-ke-role' 

pors'  grqqnd 

por-ta-le'  gre 

por-to-pore 

por-W-prdngs' ; 

e.  port  o  prince 

pore  bqqr-bong' 

pore  kds-tr'i' 

pore  do-fdng' 

pore  de'  pa 

por-teV 

por-te'la  de  o-mere' 

p5r'fi-cKi 

pore  lqq-'i' 

■ma-hone',  m'd-on' 

por'tqq 


Porto.    See  Oporto. 

Porto,  (It.)  Portus  Trajanus.  po, 

Porto  Alegre,  (Port.)  por'tqq  d-le'gre 

Porto  Bello.    See  Puerto       )    „    ..    ,  ,,  " 

Bello.  j   por'to  bel'lo 

Porto  d'Anzo,  (It.)  Antium.    por'to  ddnd'. 
Porto  do  Forchal,  (Braz.) 
Porto-Ercole,  (Tusc.)  Her-  ) 

cutis  Portus.  \ 

Porto  Farina,  (Tunis.) 
Porto-Ferrajo,  (Elba.) 
Porto  Giuaro,  (Austr.  It,) 
Porlo  Maggiore,  (N.  It.) 
Porto  Maurizio,  (N.  It.) 
Porto  Pruya,  (Santiago,)  isl. 
Porto  Recanali,  (It.) 
Porto  Rico     Sec  Puerto  Rico. 


por'tqq  dqq  fdrsh'dle' 
por'to-er-ko-le 
por'to  fd-ri'niX 
por1  to-fer-r'd-i-0 
por'to  grqq-d'ro 
por'to  mdt.~go're 
por'to  md-qq-fid' s'i-o 
por'to  prd'yd 
por'to  re-kh-na'tl 


■'to  ri'ko 


Porto  Rosega,  (111.) 
Porto  Santo,  (Atl.  Oc.)  isl. 
Porto  Seguro,  (Braz.) 
Porto  Vecchio,  (Cors.) 
Port  Republicain,  or  Port     , 

atl  Prince.  < 

Port  Royal,  (Jamaica.) 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,      j 

(Versailles,)  cloister.         < 
Portugal,  king.    Lusitania. 
Portugalete,  (Sp.) 
Port  Vallais,  (Svvitz.)  j 

Portus  VaUesice.  < 

Port  Vendre,  (Fr.)    Portus  \ 

Veneris. 
Posadas,  (Sp.) 
Posega,  (Austr.  Slav.) 
Poscbarevacz,  (Servia.) 
Poschechon,  (R.) 
Poschiavo,  (Switz. ;  g.        ( 

Puschlav.) 
Posen,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.  Poz-  j 

nan.)  i 

Posharovitz.     See  Passaro-  ( 

Posilipo,  (Napl.)  hill. 

Pfising,  (H.) 

Posony.     See  Presburg. 


Potamo,  (Corfu.) 
Potenza,  (Napl.)   Potential. 
Poti,  (R.) 

Potomac,     )„,,,,         j 
Potovvmac,  i(U'b°r-         \ 
Potosi,  (Bol.) 
Pot.-rlinieki,  (R.) 
Potsdam,  (Pr.) 
Pottendorf,  (Austr.) 
Pottenstein,  (Boh.) 
Pouance,  (Fr.) 
Poughkeepsie,  (U.  S.) 
Pouillac,  (Fr.) 
Pouilly,  (Fr.) 
Poulignen,  (Fr.) 
Pourcain,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Powiec.     See  Punitz. 


Povoa  do  Varzim,  (Port.) 
Poza  de  la  Sal,  (Sp.) 
Poznah.     See  Posen. 
Pozoblanco,  (Sp.) 
Pozuelo  del  Paramo,  (Sp  ) 
Pozuelo  de  Alarcon,  (Sp.) 
Pozzodi  Goto,  (Sic.) 
Pozzolo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Pozzuoh,  (Napl.)     See         ) 
Puzzuoli.  J 

Pozzuolo,  (Napl.) 
Prabutha.     See  Riesenburg. 
Praca  de  Figueira,  (Lisbon.) 
i'rarh  oil'     ;,,,,,  I 

Pracfetltz,  j  (B°W  j 

Prades,  (Fr.) 
Praga,  (Pol.) 
Prague,  (Boh. ;  g.  Prag.)      ) 

Praslin,  (E.  Af.)  isl. 

Praszka,  (Pol.) 

Praestoe,  (Denm.) 

I'l'.ilD,  (Tusc.) 

Pratolino,  (Florence,)  castle. 

Prats  de  Mouillon,  (Fr.) 

Praya,  (Terceira,)  isl. 

Prechac,  (Fr.) 

Precheur,  le,  (Martinique.) 

Pre  des  Marmiers,  (Svvitz.)  ) 

me.  J 

Predial,  (Trans.)  cloister. 
Predil,  (Alps.) 
Preez,  (Denm.) 
Preignac,  (Fr.) 
Prenzlau,  j  .„   .  j 

Prenzlovv,  \  l-rr-;  ( 

Preobraschensk,  (R.) 
Presburg,  (H. ;  h.  Posony.)  j 

Posonium.  ) 

Prerovv,  (Boh. ;  g.  Prerau.) 

PrSjcBoh.)  | 

Pressova.    See  Eperies. 
Pre  St.  Didier,  (Sard.) 
Preuszen.     See  Prussia. 
Preus/.isch  Eilau.    See  Eilau. 
Prevesa,  (Turk.) 
Priego,  (Sp.) 
Prieuie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Principalo  Citeriore,  \ 

rrincipato  Citra,  1 

Prmcipato  Ultra,  i 

(Napl.)  prov.  J 


por'to  ro-se'gd 

por'tqq  sdn'tqq 

por'tqq  se-gqqh-qq 

por'to  vek'k'i-o 

pore  re-pu-bXi-kangi 

pore  ro-a-ydW 

pore  ro-'d-yale'  de.  shang 

por-tqq-gdhl'  ,*  e.por'tugal 

por-tqq-gd-le'te 

pore  v'dl-W 

pore  vandr 

po-sa'dds 

po'she-gd 

lio-'ha  ■■!:'- >H j 

po-she-chon' 

pos-k'i-d'vo 

po'sen 

po-shd-ro-vits 

po-s't-l'i'po 

pe%'iing 

po-shony' 

pos-sdn'yo 

peksht-yane 

po-tend's'd 

po'ti 

po-to'inalc 

po-to-si' ;  e.  po-to'se 

pot-sh'i-ne'k'i 

pqts'ddm 

pqt'tin-dqrf 

pqt'tin-stine' 

pqq-ang-se' 

pqq^i-ydk',  pqql-yUk' 

pqpi-yi',  pqql-yi' 

pqq-li-gdng' 

sang  pqqr-sdng' 

pov'yets 

po'vqq-d  dqq  vdr-s'ing' 

pb'thd  de.  I'd  sal 

pdts'ndny 

po'thd-bldn'ko 

po-thqq-e'lo  del  pd'ra-mo 

po-thqq-e'lo  de  a-l'dr-kon' 

pot' so  di  gB'to 

pot'sqq-o'ti 
pot-sqq-o'lo 
pr'd-bqq-t'd  ^ 

pr'd'sd  de  fi-ga'i-ra 
pr'd' ch'd-tits 


prag,  pr'dhg 

pr'd-ldngl 

prdsh'kd 

prist'eu 

prd'to 

prd-to-l'i'no 

pr'd  dd  mqq-'i(mqql)-ydng' 

prd'yd 

pre-shak' 

le'  prd-shdarf 

pre  de  m'dr-mi-e 

pre-di-'dV 

pre-dil' 

prats 

pren-y'dk> 

prents'lou 

prints'lo 

pre-b-br'd-shensk1 

pres'bqqrg 

prshc'rqff,  pre'rou 

pres'nits 

pres-so'vd 

pre  sang  di-di-$l 

prois'sish  Vlou 

pre've-sii 

pri-e'go 

Id  pri-et-re'  . 

prin-ch'i-pa'to  cKi-te-ri-o  1 

prin-chi-pd'to  chi'tr'd 

pr'in-ch'i-pd' to  qql'trd 


Fate,  far,  fall,  whq.t,  bat.  —  Mite,  prey,  help,  there,  hcY.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —JVdte,  dove,  mSve,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull, 


,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  &  I 


":Ji 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Pro- 


Prii/.walk,  (Pr.) 
Privas,  (Fr.) 
Privigye,  (H.) 
Prjbiani,  (lioh.)    See 

Przibram. 
Procida,  (Napl.) 

chyta. 
Propiha,  (Braz.) 
Prosecco,  (111.) 
Prossnitz,  (Mor.) 
Provence,  la,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Protiwie,  (Boh.) 
Provins,  (Fr.) 
Piiim,  (Pr.) 
Prussia,  (Germ  ;  g.  Preu- 

szen,)  king. 
Fruth,  (R.  and  Turk.)  r. 
P17.as7.nysz,  (Pol.) 
Prz.odbor/.,  (Pol.) 
Primus],  (Pol.) 
l'r/.crosl,  (Pol.) 

(Pr.  Pol.) 


prits'vdlk 

pfi-vd' 

pfi-vid-ye 

prshi'brdai 

pro'chi-dd 

prd-pt-d' 

prO-sek'ko 

prqss'nits 

id  prS-vdngs' 

pro-tiv-ye 

pro-vdng' 

prtthm 

prush'e-a 

proot 

prshdsh'nish 

pi-shed*  bQQrsh 

prslie'misl 

prshe'rosl 

prshe'vorsk 


prsh'i'  brum 
prsh'i'pets 
prsh'i-rQQV 
prslii-sQQ1  ch'd 


Przewo. 

Pr/.cworslc,  (Gal.) 

Przibislaw,  (Boh.) 

Przibram.     See  Prjbram. 

Przypec,  (R.)  r. 

Przyrow,  (Pol.) 

lY/.y-ucha,  (Pol.) 

Psiloriti,  (Candia,)  peak,  isl.    psi-lo-ri'tt 

Pskovv,  or  Pleskovv,  (R.)         pskOf,  ples'kof 

Ptolemais,  (St.  Jean  d'A-    )       ,         ',. 

ere,  Syria.)  |    tol-e-ma'is 

Piirli.n  ay,  (Chile,)  distr.  poQ-e.h'd-k'd''i 

Pudewitz.     See  Popiedzisko.  pao'de-vits 
Pudlein,  (H.)  poqUline 

Puebla,  la,  (Mex.)  dep.  Id  poq^'bld 

Puebla,  la;  de  los  Angeles,   )    Id  png^e'bld  de  Ids  dn'che 

(Mex.)  i       les^ 

Puebla,  la,  de  Alcocer,  (Sp.)    VdpQQ-e'bVd  de  dl-ko-ther 
Puelila,  la,  de  Arganzon, 

(Sp.) 

Puebla  de  los  Infantes,  (Sp.)  PQQ-z'bld  de  Ids  in-fdn'tes 
Puebla  de  Montalban,  (Sp.)  PQQ-s'bld  de  mon-tdl-bdn' 
Puebla  do  la  Paz,  (Mex.)         poft'bld  de  Id  path 

'.'cliope1- 


IdpQQ-e'blddedr-gdn-thon' 


I 


■  Cm  hi' 


i,(S. 


pQQ-e'bld  de 

retk(res) 
pQq-e'bld  v'i-e'chd  de  tdm- 

p'i'ko 
pQQ-e'blo  de  kon-st'i-tQQ- 


PQQ-e'bio  vi-e'cho 
pQO^en'te  de  e-QQ'me 


Puebla  de  Sancho  Perez, 

(Sp.) 
Puebla  Vicja  de  Tampico, 

(Mex.) 
Pueblo  de  Constitucion, 

(Chile.) 
Pueblo  Viejo,  (Vera  Cruz,) 
Puente  de  Eume,  (Sp.) 
Puerco,  (Texas,)  r.  pQQ-^r'ko 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  (Sp.)  pQQ-er'to  desdn'famd^i', 
Puerto  Bello,  (S.  A  N.  )    _   ~  f£5  bel,vS 

Gran.)     See  Porto  Bello.  j    PWFtooejyo 
Puerto  Cabello,  j  (S.  A.  ~er'to  kd-bel'(vel)yo 

Puerto  Cavello,  )  Venez.)    /    FVUr  -.  v  -./» 

Puerto  de  Espana,  (Trinid.)    pQQ-tr'to  de  ei-pttn'ytt 
Puerto  de  la  Mar,  (Cabija.)      pQQ-er'to  de  Vd  mar 
Puerto  de  las  Aguilas,  (Sp.)    pQ^er'to  de  Ids  d'gi-lds 
Puerto  Marin,  (Sp.)  pQQ-er'to  md-rin' 

Puerto  Real,  (Sp.)  pQQ^er't.5  re-al'  _ 

Puerto  Principe,  Santa  Ma- )    sdn'ld  ma-fi'd  de  pQQ-er' 

ria  de,  (Cuba.)  (        to  prin'tlii-pe 

Puerto  Rico.   Sec  Porto  Rico.  poQ-er'lo  ri'ko 
Puerto  Viejo,  (S   A.  Ecuad.)  pQQ-er'to  vi-e'cho 
Puglia.     See  Apulia.  pQQfyd 

Puigcerda,  or  Puicerda,  (Sp.)  pQQ-i-ther-dd' 
Piikancz,  (H. ;  h.  Baka 


banya.) 

Pulawy,  (Pol.) 

Pulkowa,  (K.)  mt. 

Pulo-Kalamantin.  See  Bor- 
neo. 

Pulsnitz,  (Sax.) 

I'ii husk,  (Pol.) 

Funhcte,  (Port.) 

Punitz,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol. 
Powiec.) 

Puno,  (S.  Peru,)  dep. 

Punta  Delgada,  (St.  Mi- 
guel,) isl. 

Punta  de  Occoa,  (Cuba,) 

Punta  del  Penon,  (Porto 

Rico,)  prom. 
Punta  de  Piedra,  (S.  A. 

Venez.) 
Puntales,  (Cadiz,)  6077. 
Puntas  Arenas,  (C.  A.) 


pQQ'kdnts 


PQq'15  kd-ld-m'dn-Vin' 
PQQls'nits 

PQQl'tQQsk 

PQQn-ye'te 


PQQn'td  del-gd'dd 
PQQn'td  de  ok-ko'd 
PQQn'td  del  pen-yon' 
PQQn'td  de  pi-e'drd 
pQQn-td'les 
pQQn'tds  d-re'nds 
Purace,  (S.  A.  N,'  Gran.)  vole.  pQo-rd'tbe,  pQQ-ra-the' 
Purchcna,  (Sp.}  pQQr-che'nd 

Purificacion,  (Uruguay.)  pQQ-rifi-l.ii-thi-dii' 

Piirinci-eml,  (Holland.)  pt^r'mcr-end 


Pury  de  Torellas,  (Mallor-   j 

ca,)  mt.  J 

Puschlav.     See  Poschiavo. 
Pusiano,  (Austr.  It.) 
Piispnky,  (II. ;  g.  Bischdorf.) 
Pusterthal, 
Putbus,  (Pr."; 
Puteaux,  (Fr.) 
Putiwl,  (R.) 
Putten,  (Neth.) 
Pultershoek,  (Neth.) 
Putumayo,  or  19a,  (S.  A.    , 

Ecuad.)  r.  ' 

Puy,  le,  (Fr.) 
Puylaurens,  (Fr.) 
Puymirol,  (Fr.) 
Puy-de-D6me,  (Fr.) 
Puy,  le,  de  Violent,  (Pyr.) 

mt. 
Puy,  le,  en  Velai,  (Fr.) 
Puzzuoli,  (Napl.)    Puteoli- 

See  Pozzuoli. 
Pyrenees,  mts.     Pyrentei 

Monies. 
Pyrenees  Orientates,  (Fr.) 

Pyrifz,  (Pr.) 
Pynuont,  (C.  Germ.) 


PQQ-rQQs' 

pQQ-ri'  de  to-rel'yds 

pQQsk'idv 

pQQ-si-a'no 

pfish-pd-ki 

Pqq' stir-Idle' 

pQQt'bQQS 

pu-to' 

pQQ-tivl' 

pdat'ten 
peut'tirs-hQQk' 

PQQ-tQQ-md'yo 

re  pm 

pii-'i-lo-rang' 

pfPi-mi-rol' 

ph-i'de-dOme' 

Id  pfVi1  u\i  vi-o-ldng1 

le  iA-i'  dng  v'i-la' 

pQQt-SQQ-5'H 

pyr'e-nees' 

p'i-re-ne'  i^r'i-'dng-tdle' 

pi'rits 

pir'mont 


R. 


OuackenbriIck,  (Germ.) 
auacuragua,  (Braz.)  m. 
Uualgayuc,  (Peru,)  mining  ) 

pi.  ) 

Ciualne,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Uuaqiiaphenoga,  (N.  A.)      j 

large  marsh.  \ 

auarcgnon,  (Belg.) 
Quarna(e)ro,  (Adr.  Sea,)     j 

gulf-  i 

auatre  Bras,  (Belg.) 
anebec,  (Canada.) 
auedlinburg,  (Pr.) 
Clurlpaert,  (t'orea,)  isl. 
Queluz,  (Port.) 
Uiii'inaila,  (Zacatecas,         ) 

Mex.)  state.  ) 

Quentin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Quentin,St.,(Fr.)  Jlugns-  ) 

la  Veromanduorum.  ) 

(iuercy,  le,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
(iu.ivrain,  (Mex.  Conf.) 
Qucifurt,  or  Uuernfurt,       ) 

(Pr.  Sax.)  j 

Qiirriniha,  (E.  Af.)  isls. 
Querzola,  (It.  Modena.) 
Q.uesnoy,  le,  (Fr.) 
(iuessant,  (Fr.)  isl. 
(luczaltciiaimo,(C:.  A.Guat.) 
anibdo,  (N.  Gran.) 
(llllbrrnn,    (Fr.) 
(luicatlan.     See  Cuicatlan. 
auicbe,  or  Santa  Cruz  del  ( 

Quiche,  (Guat)  ( 

Qniorzy,  (Fr.) 
Cluieto,  (lll.)r. 
Cluievrain,  (Belg.) 
UiiilalKiinba.     Sec  Vilca-     j 

bamba.  j 

Quilates,  (Atlas,  Af.) 
Quiliman,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
(luilimanci,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Uipiliinane,  (Mozambique,  ) 

Af.) 
Quiloa,  (E.  Af.) 
Ouillan,  (Fr.) 
Quillebreuf,  (Fr.) 
Quillota,  (Chile.) 
Quiloa,  (E  Af.) 
auimpcr  Corenlin,  (Fr.) 
(luimperlay,  (Fr.) 
(Inimpcr  sin-  f>,]et,  (Fr.) 
Qiiincliu,  (Andes, N.  Gran.) 
Qui.. gey,  (Fr.) 
(luiiitana,  (Sp.) 
Unintaiiar  de  la  Orden,  (Sp.) 
Ouinze-Vingts,  (Paris,)        ) 

hospit/d.  ) 

Uiiiri'iua,  (C.  A.  Guat.) 
Quirinale,  (Rome,)  hill. 
Cluistello,  (Lomb.) 
auito,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.) 


kwdlc'ken-br&ck' 

kQQ-d-kQQ-rd'  gQq-d 

kQ<Pdl-gd-yok' 

kicaVett 

kQQ-d-kQQ-d-fe-no'  gd 

kU-'ii-rni-ydng' 

hQpdr-nd'ro(ne'ro) 

kdtr  brd 

kwe'beck ;  fr.  k'i-bek' 

kirnl'lin-bQQrg' 

kwH'pdhrt 

ke-lQQs' 

ke-md'dd 

siiii'r  !:>a> ir-tang1 

sang  k'dng-tang' ;  e.  saint 


kwcrc'fQQrt 

ke^rim'bd 

kwerd-sb'ld 

Ve  kc-n£d' 

kes-sdng' 

ke-llinl-te-n'dn'go 

kib'do 

kib-rong' 

ki-kdt-ldn' 

ki-che' 

ki-er-ii' 

kwi-e'to 

k'i-e-vrdng' 

ki-ld-bdm'bd 

sp  k'i-ld'tes 

lii-li-mdng' 

k'i-l'i-mdng'  si 

ki-li-md'ne 

ki-lo'd  _ 

kil-ydng',  k'i-'i-ydng' 

kfi-bdnf,  Kily-bStfi 

kil-1/S'td 

ki'lS-d 

kang-per'  ko-rdng-tang' 

kdng-per-la' 

kdng-pcr'  silr  S-de} 

kin-iti-QQ 

kang-ga' 

kin-td'nd 

kin-ld-ndr'  de  Vd  or-den' 

kdngz-vdng' 

ki-ri' sQQ-'d 

kwi-ri-nd'lc 

kwis-tel'lo 

ki'to 


Raab,  (H.;  h.  Arabo.) 

Raab.     See  Gy6r. 

Raab,  (H. ;  h.  Nagy-Gyfir.)  j 

Arabona. 
Raabs,  (Austr.) 
Rabasteiis,  (Fr.) 
Rabenstein,  (Styria.) 
Racalniuto,  (Sic.) 
Racconigi,  or  Kaconigi, 

(Pied.) 
Racbmva,  (Bulg.) 
Racial.  (Pol.) 
llaclawice,  (Pol.) 
Raconigi.     See  Racconigi. 
Racow,  (Pol.) 
Racz,  or  Becse,  (H.)     See    |    rWlt     bl.M.she 

Ratz  Betse.  \  ' 

Raiz  Kevi,  (H.) 
Rade,  (Pr.) 
Radicona,  (Napl.) 
Radicofani,  (Tusc.)  vole,  m 
Radicosa.  (Tusc.)  vole. 
Radna.     See  Rodna. 
Radom,  (Pol.) 
Radomslio,  (Pol  ) 
Radoszyce,  (PjI.) 
Radwany   CH.) 
Radzilew.  (Pol.) 
Radziwilow,  (R.) 
Radzyn,  (IM.i 
Ralfka,  (Pol.) 
Ragusa,  (Sic.) 
Ragusa,  or  Raugia,(DaIm.; 

slan.  Dubrovnik  ,  lurk.     >    ra-gqQsa 

Paprovnik.)  ) 

Rain,  or  Rhain,  (Bav.)  Tints 

Raismes,  (Fr.)  rami 

Raiva,  (Pol.)  rd'i-vii 

Rajecz,  (H.)  rd-yets 

Ralmiaiiieh,  (Eg.)  rdh-md-nv 

Rakonitz,  (Boh.)  rd'ko-nits 

Rakos,  ( H. ;  g.  Kroisbach.)      rah-kiish 
Rakow,  (Pol.)  rd'lcqv 

Rakowitz,  (Moldavia,)  lake,    rd'ko-vits^ 
Ramalhao,  (Port ) 
Rambervilliers,(Fr.) 
Rambouillet,  (Fr.) 
Ramillies,  (Belg.) 
Ramla,  (Syria.) 
Rampano,  (Gr.) 
Rancagua,  (Chile,)  old 


r'dlibs 

rd-bds-tdng' 

rd'ben-stlne' 

rd-kdl-viQQ'lo 

rdk-ko-nid' g'i 

rd'chO-vd 

ra-ldd-vit'se 
rdkb-nid'gi 
ra'tsqv 


rdhts'ke-; 

rd'de 

rd-di-chc'nd 

rd-di-ko'fd-n'i 

rd-d'i-ko'sd 


rad-vdny 

rud-ii'lQQf 
r'ad-ii-vi'lQQf 

Zf'i'd 
rd-gQQ'sd 


•■■vil-ije'(v-i-i-ye') 

>Q-'i-e'(bQQl-ye') 

-yi\mil-yi') 


Trk 


rum-pa'no 
rdn-kd'  gQQ-'d 


See  Ri- 


Rance,  (Fr.)  r. 
Randazzo,  (Sic.) 
Randers,  (Denm.) 
Randi-rstiord,  (Denm.)  gulf. 
Rankwell,  (Tyrol.) 
Raon  i'Etape,  (Fr.) 
Rapallo,  (Sard.) 
Rappahaimoc,  (U.  S.)  r. 
Rappi-rschweil,  (Switz.) 
Rappoltsw    ' 

beauville. 
Raqucta,  (Mex.)  isl. 
Rasan,  (R.) 
Rasgrad,  (Bulg.) 
Rashid.     See  Rosetta. 
Raskow,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Raslaill,  (Had.) 
Rasteubiirg,  (Pr.) 
Raszkowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Raszyn,  (Pol.) 

Rathenow,  or  Rathenau,(Pr.)  rd'tr-nn(nou) 
Ratibor,  (Pr.  Sil.)  rd-ti'bore 

Ratiborzicz,  (Boh.)  rd-ti-bur-shits 

Ratisbon,  (Bav.;g-.  Regens- ) 

burg.)    Pcginum,  Castra  S    ra'tis-bon' 

Rcgina,  Augusta  Tibcrii.  ) 
Ratmanow,  (Sib.)ii/.  rut'md'nof 

Ratoneau,  (Fr.)  isl.  rd-tS-nS' 

Rattenberg,  (Tyrol.)  rdt'ten-herg' 

Ratz  Betse.    Sir  Racz  Reese,  rdlit.i  beht-she 


1/,11'so 


rd-vng'  le-tdpe' 

rap-pu-han'noh 
r'dp'persh-vile 
rdp'pqlts-vVlir 


rd-sh'ihd' 
rds'kov,  rds'ko 

ra'stdili 

ras'len-bQQrgi 

rdsh-ko'vo 


R.il/.-Hoszuniienv,  (H.) 
Ratzebur,  (Pr.) 
Ratzeburg,  (Denm.) 
Raucourt,  (Fr.) 
Raiuliiic,  or  )  ,„.,  .  ( 

Ka it/.,      |(Boh-'  j 

Rauenstein,  (Sax.) 
Raugia.     See  Ragusa. 
Rauhenstein,  (Austr.) 
Uaiineburg.     »c  Rumburg. 
Ranris,  (Austr.) 
Rausnitz,  (Mor.) 
Ravanusa,  (Sic) 


Tdhts-brns-sifiir-mrny 

rdt'se-bQQr' 

rat'  se-l>QQrg' 

ro-IiQQr' 

roud'nits 

rou' en-stine' 

rd-QQd'gd 

rou'lini-stlne' 

rou'nt-bQQrg' 

rd-vd-nQQ'sd 


short,  biit.  —  Fr.  da  long,  od  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  my,  liquid.  —  An"gcr.  —  g,  c/i,  guttural ;  g  as  i-  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  r,  between  v  and  , 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Ravenna,  (C.  It.) 
Ravensburg,  ( Wurt.) 
Ravenstein,  (Neth.) 
Rawa,  tPol.) 
Rawitsch,  or  Kawicz,  (Pr. 

Pol.) 
Raygern,  (Mor.) 
Raygrod,  (Pol.) 
Re,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Real  de  Catorze,  (Mex.) 

silver  mine. 
Realejo,  (C.  A.  Nicar.) 
Reauville,  (Fr.) 
Rebais,  (Fr.) 
Recanati,  (C.  It.) 
Reccn,  (N.  It.) 
Rechain,  (Belg.) 
Recherche,  Archipel  de  la, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
Rechuitz,  (H.) 
Recife,  (Braz.) 
Recoaro,  (N.  It.) 
Reculet,  (Fr.)  highest  point 

Jura  Mt,s. 
Redinha,  (Port.) 
Rednitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Redon,  (Fr.) 
Redondela,  la,  (Sp.) 
Redondo,  (Port.) 
Rees,  (Pr.) 
ItcL'aliiinti),  (Sic.) 
Regen,  (Bav.)  r. 
Regensburg,  (Ba' 

tisbon.)     Regir 
Regensperg,  (Sw.„„., 
Regenstorf,  (Switz.) 
Rc^L'in,  (Napl.)     Rhcgium   \ 

Jidii.  \ 

Reggio,  (N.  It.)    Rhcgium 

Regia,  (Cuba,) 
Reguitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Reichelsbeim,  (Hess. 

Darmst.,  G.) 
Reichenau,  (Boh. ;  b.  Sau- 

keniczky.) 
Reichenbach,  (Switz.)  r. 
Reichenberg,  or  Liberk, 

(Boh.) 
Reichenhall,  (Bav.) 
Reichenslein,  (Pr.) 
Reichstadt,  (Boh.) 
Reif.     See  Riva. 
Reims,  or  Rheims,  (Fr.) 

Rein,  (Styria,)  cloister. 
Reinerz,  (Pr.  Sil. ;  boh. 

Durnik.) 
Reinosa,  or  Reynosa,  (Sp.) 
Reisen,  (Pr.  Pol.;  pol. 

Rydzyna.) 
Rejas,  (Sp.) 

Reinedios,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 
Remich,  (Neth.) 
Remiremont,  (Fr.) 
Remo,  San,  (N.  It.) 
Reinoulins,  (Fr.) 
liemscheid,  (Pr.) 
Reinud,  (Germ.) 
Remy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Renaix,  (Belg. ;  flem.  Ronse.) 
Renchen,  (Bad.) 
Rendsburg,  (Denm.) 
Renncs,  (Fr.)     Condole. 
Reno,  (It.)  r. 
Reole,  la,  (Fr.) 
Reps,  (Trans.) 
Requena,  (Sp.)    Lobetum. 
Resina,  (Napl.) 
Resinar,  or  Rossinar,  ) 

(Trans. ;  g.  Stiidterdorf.) 
Rethel,  (Fr.) 
Retinio,  or  Rettimo,  ) 

(Crete.)     Rhithymna.        ) 
Retyczat,  (Trans.)  mt. 
Retz,  orRotz,  (Austr.) 
Reulmare,  (Trans. ;  h.  Na-  ) 

gy-Aranyos.)  j 

Reunion,  ile  de  la.     See      j 

Bourbon.  j 

Reus,  (Sp.) 
Reusz,  (Switz.)  r. 
Reusz-Greitz,  (C.  Genn.)     j 

prin.  ( 

Reusz-Schleitz,  (C.Germ.)  j 

prin.  j 

Reutlingen,  (Wiirt.) 
Revel,  or  Reval,  (R. ;  Es-  ) 

thonia,  Esth  Talline  ;  r.  > 

Kolyvan,)  gov.  ) 

Revel,  (Fr.) 
Revigny,  (Fr.) 


r'd-ven'n'd 

ra'fins-bQQrg' 

rd'ven-stine' 


rd-i'gern 
ray-grqqi 

re-til'  de  h'd-tor'the 

re-d-le'cho 

ro-vile' 

r'e'-ba' 

re-lcd-nd't'i 

re-shdng' 

ar-shi-peV  aVi  I'd  re-shersh' 

rech'nits 

re-ko-d'ro 

r'i-hfi-le' 

re-d'in'y'd 

r'e'-dong' 

la  re-don-de'ld 

re-dong'  doq 

rehs 

re-gdl-moo'to 


e.  Ra- 


re'gens-bQQrg' 


re'ch'ds 

re-me'd'i-os 

re'mich 

r'c'-mire-mBng' 

s'dn  re'mo 

re-moQ-langr 

rem'sliidt 

re-m&de 

sang  re-mi' 

r'e'-na';  flem.  rongse 

ren'chen 

rends'bqqrg  ;  e.  rends'borg 

r'e'no 
Id  r't-oW 
repsh 


re-sh'i-ndr 
r'i-tel' 
re'l'i-mo,  ret'XU 


re'QQi-mU'rf! 

'He  de'  I'd  re-tt-n'i-dng' 


rois-grits 
rois-shltts 
roit'lin" 'gen 
re'vel,  re'v'dl 

ri-veV 

r'd-n'in-y'i' 


Reyes,  los,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 

los  re'i-yes 

Reyes,  San  Sebastian  de 

s'dn  se-bds-t'i-'dn'  de  los 

los,  (S.  A.  Venez.)           j 

re'i-yes 

Reynosa,  or  Reinosa,  (Sp.) 

re-i-no'sd 

Rezbanya,  (H.) 

relis-bahn-y'd 

Reze,  (Fr.) 

Rezende,  (Braz.) 

re-zen'de 

Rhain.     See  Rain. 

rine 

Rheede,  (Neth.) 

re'de 

Rheenen,  (Neth.) 

re'nen 

Rheims.     Sec  Reims. 

rang! 

Rhein,(Germ.  ;  e.  Rhine;   J 

Rhein,  Ober,  (Germ.)  old 

div. 
Rhein,  Unter,  (Germ.)  old  \ 

div.  J 

Rheinau,  (Switz.) 
Rheinberg,  (Pr.) 
Rheineck,  or  Rheinegg,       ) 

(Switz.)  J 

Rheinfelden,  (Svvitz.) 
Rheinfels,  (Pr.) 
llheiiuMu,  (Nassau,  G.)  vol. 
lUicinhcssen,  (Genu.)  prov. 
Rheinprovinz,  (Pr.) 
KheinsbcrH,  (Pr.) 
Rhijn.     See  Rhein. 
Rliijnslmrg,  or  Rijnsburg,   ) 

(X.-Ui.)  j 

Rhin.    See  Rhein. 

sasajwv  | 

Rhine.     See  Rhein. 
Rhin  et  Moselle,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rhode/,  (Fr.)     See  Rodez. 
Rhona  Sz.ek,  (H.) 
Rhone,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rhone,  (Fr.)  r.     Rhodanus. 
It In'iiif,  Douches  (In,  (Fr.) 
Khon-Gebirge,  (C.Germ.) 
Riachuela,(Buerios  Ayres,)  ) 
haven.  \ 

Rialejo,  (Guat.)  to. 
Ribadavia,  (Sp.) 
Ribadeo,  (Sp.) 
Ribalua,  (Port.) 
Ribe,  or  Ripen,  (Denm.) 
Ribeauville,      )Q[r'  \j'    { 

RibeauvillieVs^XTi 
Ribeira  Grande,  (S.  Mi-       ) 

guel,)  isl.  j 

Kibcmniit,  (Fr.) 
Riberac,  (Fr.) 

Ribnick.    See  Garam  Sz6116s. 
Riccia,  (Napl.) 
Ricets,  les,  (Fr.) 
Riche,  (Fr.) 
Richelieu,  (Fr.) 
Itii'hii-nsweil,  or  Richters-  ) 

weil,  (Switz.)  j 

Ricla,  (Sp.)     JVcrtobriga. 
Ridoerkerk,  (Neth.) 
Ried,  (Austr.) 
Riegersburg,  (Styria.) 
Riesa,  (Sax.) 
Ki.'-ciihiirg,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Pra-  ) 

butha.)  j 

Riesengcbirgc,  (Germ.)  mts. 
Riesi,  (Sic.) 
Rieti,  (C.  It.)     Reate. 
Rieux,  (Fr.) 
Riez,  (Fr.)     Albimce. 
Riga,  (Livonia,  R.) 
Righi,  (Switz.)  m. 
Rignano,  (It.) 

Rijnsburg.    See  Rhijnsbourg. 
Rika.     See  Fiume. 
RimaSzecs,  (H.) 
liiiiKi  Szombat,  or  Grosz      ) 

Steffelsdorf,  (H.) 
Rimatara,  (Austral.)  id. 
Rimini,  (C.  It.)     Mriminum. 
Rimnik,  (Wall.) 
Ringebo,  (Norw.) 
Ringkjfibing,  (Denm.) 
RiriL'kriliing-Fjord,  ) 

(Denm.)  lagoon.  \ 

Ringstcd,  (Denm.) 
Rioliamba,  (S.  A.  Ecuad.) 
Rio  Bonito,  (Braz.) 
Rio  Branco,  or  Parima, 

(Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Rio 

Grande,  (Mex.  and  Tex.) 
Rio  Colorado  de  Texas, 

(N.  A.)  r. 
Rio  das  Mortes,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  das  Piranhas,  (Braz.)  ? 


o'ber  rine 

qon'ter  rine 

ri'nou 

rine'berg 

ri'nekfneg) 

rinc'fel'den 

rine'fels 

rlne'goa 

rine'hes'sen 

rine'pro-vints' 

rins'birg  ' 

rine 

rxns'be\rg 

b'd  rang 
5  rang 

rang  e  m5-zeV 

ro-des' 

Toh-n'd-sehh 

boosh  dit.  rone 
reune-ge-bir'  ge 
r'i-'d-chQQ-e'l'd 
T'i-'d-le'cho 
r'i-b'd-dd'vi-'d 
r'i-bd-de'o 
ri-bd-loo'd 
r'i'be,  r'i'pen 

r'i-bo-vil-ye'(v'£i-ye') 


r'ibe-rnong' 
r'ibe-rak' 

r'it'chd 


rich'tens{ters)-vile 

r'i'kld 

r'i'  dqqr-lcerk 

ride 

r'i' gers-bqqrg' 

ri'zd 

r'i>zi?i-bQ9rg> 

ri'  ien-ge-bir'  ge. 

ri-e'si   '    ' 

r'i-^U 

rQii' 

ri-e' 

r'i'g'd 

ri'g'i 

r'in-y'd'no 

rins'be%rg 

r'i'Kd 

T'i'm'd  setsh 

T'i-m'd  sdm-biU 

r'i-m'd-td'ra 

r'i'm'i-n'i 

r'im'nik 

rin" ge-bo  ^ 

ri,igike%[k'i-eV)-bing 

ring'l('i-du{ketybing 

f'Vbrc' 
ring'sted 
r'i-o-b'dm'b'd 
r'i'QQ  bo-n'i'tqQ 
r'i'qq  br'dng'kqq 
ri'o  brd'vo  del  nSr'te 
r'i'o  H-15-r'd'do  de  te'eh'ds 
r'i'QQ  d'ds  mor'tes 
rt'QQ  dels  p'i-r'dn' yds 


Rio  das  Velhas,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  de  Agua  Amarga,  ) 

(Cuba,)  r.  ] 

Rio  de  Bogota,  (Venez.)  r. 
Rio  de  Contas,  (Braz.) 
Rio  de  Doni  Luis,  (Braz.)  r. 

Rio  de  Janeyro,  (Braz.)  i 
Rio  de  la  Ascension.  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  (S.  A.  N.  j 

Gran.)  } 

Rio  de  la  Pasion,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandas,    ) 

(Mex.)  r.  | 

Rio  de  las  Conchas,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  de  la  Trinidad,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  de  los  Brazos  de  Dios,  ) 

(Mex.)  r.  j 

Rio  de  los  Chiquitos,  (Bol.)  r. 
Rio  del  Rei  (Guiana,)  r. 
Rio  de  Nabajoa,  (Alex.)  r. 
Rio  de  Sao  Francisco,  ) 

(Braz.)  r.  | 

Rio  de  Sao  Lourenco,  ) 

(Braz.)  r.  \ 

Rio  do  Para,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  dos  Bocas,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Grande.     See  Rio  Bra-  ) 

vo  del  Norte.  ( 

Rio  Grande  de  los  Aposto- 

les,  (N.  A.)  r. 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 

(Braz.)  prov. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  (Braz.) 
Rio  Guajara,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  lea,  (Braz.) 
Rioja^  la,  (Plata,)  dep. 
Rioin,  (Fr.) 
Rio  Mayor,  (Port.) 
Rio  Mexicano,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  Negro,  or  Parana, 

(Braz.)  r. 
Rionero,  (Napl.) 
Rions,  (Fr.) 
Riopar,  (Sp.) 
Rio  Pardo,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Real,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Salado  de  Apaches, 

(N.  A.)  r. 
RioTercer,  (S.  A.)r. 
Rio  Tinto,  (Sp.)  r. 
Rio  Tololotlan,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  Vermejo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Rio  Vermelho,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Vinagre,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Ripaglia,  or  Ripaille,  (Sav. 
Ripoli,  (Sp.) 
Ripoll,  (Sp.) 
Riposto,  (Sic.) 
Riquier,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Riquier-es-Plains,  (Fr.) 
Risano,  (Dalm.) 
Risdorf.     See  Ruskinocz. 
Ritzebuttel,  (N.  Germ.) 
Riva,  or  Reif,  (Tyrol.) 
Riva-de-Sella,  (Sp.) 
Riva  di  Chieti,  (Sard.) 
Rivanilo,  (Pied.) 
Rive-de-Gier,  (Fr.) 
Rives,  (Fr.) 
Kivesaltes,  (Fr.) 
Riviera  di  Genoa,  (It.) 
Riviera  di  Levante,  (It.)  r. 
Riviere  Pilote,  (Fr.) 
Rivoli,  (Sard.) 
Rivolo,  (Modena.) 
Roa,  (Sp.) 

Roanne,  (Fr.)     Rodumna. 
Roatan,  (Guat.)  isl. 
RObel,  (N.  Germ.) 
Robilante,  (Pied.) 
Rocalbenga,  (Tusc.) 
Rocca-Bruna,  (Pied.) 
Rocca-d'Amfisa,  (Napl.) 
Rocca-d'Aspide,  (Napl.) 
RoccadiPapa,  (It.) 
Rocca  Guglielma,  (Napl.) 
Rocca  San  Felice,  (Napl.) 


Rocchetta,  (Napl.) 

Roche,  la.     See  Bourbon- 
Vendee. 

Roche,  la,  Guyon,  (Fr.) 

Rochebeaucourt,  la,  (Fr.) 

Rochechouart,  (Fr.) 

Rochefort,  (Fr.) 

Rochefort  en  Ardennes, 
(Belg.) 

Rochefoucauld,  la,  (Fr.) 

Rochelle,  la,  (Fr.) 


r'i'QQ  d'ds  vel'yds 
r'i'o  de  a'gQQ-'d  d-m'dr'g'd 
r'i'o  de  bd-go-td' 
r'i'QQ  de  kong'tas 
r'i'QQ  de  dong  IfQ-'is' 
r'i'QQ  de  gd-na'i-rQQ  ; 

e.  r'i'o  ja-nee'ro 
r'i'o  de  la  ds-tlien-s'i-on1 
r'i'o  de  Id  d'ehd 
r'i'o  de  Id p'd-s'i-on' 
r'i'o  de  Ids  kd'sds  gr'dn'd'ds 
r'i'o  de  Ids  kon'ehds 
r'i'o  de  Id  tr'i-n'i-d'dd' 
r'i'o  de  lot  brd'tlios  de  di- 
os'' 
r'i'o  de  los  ch'i-k'i'tos 
r'i'o  del  rePi 
r'i'o  de  nd-bd-cho'd 
r'i'QQ  de  s'd' QQng  frdng- 

sis'kQQ  ^ 
r'i'QO  de  sd'QQiig  lo-rang'- 

SQQ 

r'i'QO  rlnn  pd-r'd' 
r'i'QQ  dqQS  bo'k'ds 


r'i'QQ  grdng'de  rfpo  nor'te 

r'i'QQ  grdng'de  dpp  sqqI 

r'i'QQ  gQQ-d-gd-rd' 

r'i'QQ  'i-sd' 

I'd  ri-o'chd 

ri-ong' 

r'i'QQ  md-yore' 

r'i'o  mr-m-k'd'no 


ri-o-jldr' 
r'i'(ju  pdr'dqQ 
r'i'QQ  re'dl 

r'i'o  sd-la'do  de  d-p'd-ches' 
r'i'o  ter-ther' 

r'i'o  to-lo-lot-l'dn' 
r'i'  5  ver-me'cho 
r'i'QQ  rer-mel'yQQ 

ri-pdl'yd,  ri-pd-i' (ji'dly') 

ri'pd-li 

r'i-pol' 

ri-pos'to 

sang  ri-k'i-e' 

r'i-k'i-r'r-pldng' 

r'i-sd'no 

ris'dorf 

rit'se-MU'tel 

ri'v'd 

ri'rd-ile-sel'y'd 

ri'rdili  ki-e'ti, 

r'i-vd-ro'lo 

r'ive-d'e'-g'i-e' 

rive-s'dlte' 

r'i-v'i-e'rd  d~i  dge'no-'d 

r'i-v'i-e'rd  di  le-vdn'te 

r'i -r'i -ere'  pi-lotc' 


rdh'bel 

rd-b'i-l'dn'te 

ro-kal-ben'g'd 

rok'Uti  hrQQ'n'd 

rok'k'd  ildm-fi's'd 

ro!,'l:a  'Ids-p'i'de 

rok'kd  di  p'd'p'd 

rok'k'd  gQQl-yQl'm'd 

rok'ka  sun  fe-l'i'clie 

ruk-l;d-ln<-me'rd 

Id  rot-chel'l'd 

rBk-ket'td 

Id  rSshe 

Id  rdshe  gfc-dng' 

Id  roshe-bo-kQQr' 

rofhr-shQQ-'dre' 

roshe-fore' 

roshe-fore'  dn  dr-den' 


Fate,  f'dr,fall,what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —JVote,  dBvc, move,  wqlf,  bQQk,  lord.  —Tune,  bull,  unite.— oi,  boy ;  ou, house.— Fr.  ft  long, 
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Rochemaure,  (Fr.) 
Rochemelon,  (Fr.) 
Roche-Pousay,  la,  (Fr.) 
Roche  stir  Von,  (Fr.) 
Rocio,  (Lisbon.) 
Rocour,  (Belg.) 
Rocroy,  (Fr.) 
Rodao,  (Port) 
Rode  lo  Due,  or  Rolduc,      ) 

(Duchy  of  Limbing.)         J 
Roden.     See  Rodna. 
Rodez,  or  Rhodez,  (Fr.)      j 

Segadunum.  J 

Rndna,  or  Radna, (Trans. : 

g.  Roden.)  J 

Roedby,  (Denm.)  j 

Roer,  or  Ruhr,  (Neth.  and  i 

Germ.)  ?-.  j 

Rnermonde,  or  Ruremon-    i 

de,  (Neth.)  j 

Roeskilde,  (Denm.;  g. 

Rothschild.)  ) 

Rusascn ,or  Rogozno,  (Pr.    \ 

Pol.)  j 

!!<>.tri;i'M.Iorf,  (Pr.) 
Rogliano,  (Napl.) 
Rogozno,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Rohan,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Rohitsch,  (Styria.) 
Rohrau,  (Austr.) 
Roitzsch,  (Pr.) 
Rojano,  (Napl.) 
Rokycan,  (l!oh.) 
Rolduc.     See  Rode  le  Due. 
Rolleghem,  (Belg.) 
Rolleboise,  (Fr.) 
Roma,  (It. ;  e.  Rome.) 
Romagna,  (C.  It.)  prov. 
Romai'n,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Romain  Moutiers,  (Switz.) 
Roman,  (Moldavia.) 
Romano,  (Lomb.) 
Romanov,  (R.) 
Romans,  (Fr.) 
Romao,  (Port.) 
Romilly-sur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
Rommedal,  (Norvv.) 
Romont,  (Switz.) 
Romorantin,  (Fr.) 
Romsdal,  ( Noriv.)  distr. 
Knur,  S/.,k,  (H) 
Rnllrc-valles,  (Sp.  ;  fr.  ) 

Roncevanx.)        '  j 

Ronchi,  (111.) 
Ronciglione,  (C.  It.) 
Roncq,  (Fr.) 
Ronda,  (Sp.) 
R6nne,  (Donm.) 
Ronnoburg,(S:ix.  Altenburg.) 
Ronneby,  (Svv.) 
Ronse,  ( Belg.)     See  Renaix. 
Riiosclieke,  or  Rosbecq,        I 

(Belg.)  J 

Roozendael,  (Neth.) 
Ropczyce,  (Gal.) 
Roque,  la,  (Fr.) 
Roquefort,  (Fr.) 
Roquevaire,  (Fr.) 
Roraas,  (Norw.) 
Rorschach,  (Switz.) 
Rosa,  Monte,  (Alps.) 
Rosa,  Santa,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 
Rosa  Morada,  (Mex.) 
Rosario  de  Cucuta,  (Venez.) 
Rosas,  (Sp.)     Rhoda. 
Rosbccq.     Sec  Roosebeke. 
Roscoff,  (Fr.) 
Rose,  Sainte,  (Guad.) 
Roseau,  (Dominica,)  isl. 
Rosenau,  (II.  ;  k.  Rosny6-  ) 

banya.)  j 

liiiseiilirri:,  (Roll,  and  H.) 
Rosenheim,  (Bav.) 
Rosetta,  (Eg. ;  ar.  Rasliid.) 
Rosgony,  (H.) 
Rosie.res  aux  Salinos,  (Fr.) 
Rosignano,  (Sard.) 
Roslawl,(R.) 
Rosmaninlial,  (Port.) 
Rosny,  (Fr.) 
Rosnysur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
liosin  ulii'uiya.    .See  Rosenau. 
Rossano,  (Napl.) 
Rossebeek,  (Flanders.) 
Rossi»ar.     See  Resinar. 
KV-y.li.irli,  (Pr.) 
Roszwein,  (Sax.) 
Rosterschiitz.    See  Wladis 
lawow. 


rdshc-more' 
rSshe-me-long' 
I'd  rdshe-pqq-zcV 
rSske  stir  i-ong1 


TO: 


'"<> 


ro-krcQi' 
ro-dd'qqng 
rode  IS  ditlce 
rB'din 
rS-des' 
rod'n'd 

rdud'bii;  commonly  reV- 
bii 

roore 
rqqr'mon-de 


ro-gd'zen 

rog'  ohi-dorf1 

rol-yd'no  " 

ro-gqsh'no 

ro-hdng' 

ro'hitsh 

rohr'ou 

roiuh 

rfPi-a'no 

rd-kqq'tsdn 

rol-dUe' 

rol'le-gim 

rol-bo-dze' 

lo-mim'yU 

sang  ru-mdng' 
ru-mdng'  mqq-fi-e' 

rn-mrin? 


'Z!f 


ro-md'qqng 

ro-rriVi' (miUfi1)  sur-sSne 


■i -'i-mu  ning-tdng' 
rqms'ddle 
ro-nit  schlc 
ron-thes-vdVyes,  rSngs- 

vo' 
rSn'lci 

run-dtil-yo'np. 
ronk 
ron'dd 
rdun'yie 
ron'ne-bqqrg' 
ron'ne-bh, 
rongse 
ro'ze-be-ke 

roh'zin-ddhl 

rop-clii'tse 

la  rbke 

rijke-fqre' 

roke-vdre1 

rear'os 

ror'shdeh 

mon'te  ro's'd 

sdn'fdro'sd 

ro'sd  mo-rd'dH 

ro-sd'fi-0  de  kqq-kqq'td 

ro'sds 

rds-bek' 

ros-kof 

sdngt  rOie 

ro-zo' 

ro'zen-ou' 

ro'zln-berg' 

ro'zen-hime' 

rd-set'td 

rSs-gony 

ro-ziere'  5  sU-line' 

rd-sin-yd'no 

ros-ldol' 

rOs-mu-n-in'yia 

rS-rii' 

rd-ni'stirs&ne 

rosh'ni-d-b'dhn-y'd 

rSs-sd'no 

ros'se-beke 

rish-shi-ndr 

rqs'bdch 

ros'vlne 

ros'ter-shhts' 


Rostock,  (W.  Germ.) 
Rostov,  (R.) 
Rota,  (Sp.) 
Rothenburg,  (Pr.) 
Rothenmaiiu,  (Styria.) 
Rotheiithurin,  (Switz.) 
Kutlicntlmrinpasz,  (Trans.) 
Rothschild.     See  Roeskilde. 
Rotondo,  Monte,  (Cors.) 
Rotterdam,  (Neth.)     Rot-    j 

ersdamum.  j 

Rottweil,  (Wiirt.) 
Rottum,  (Neth.)  isU 
Rfitz.     See  Retz. 
Roubaix,  (Fr.) 
Roubion,  (Fr.)  r. 
Rouen,  (Fr.)     Rotomagus,  ) 

Rotomum.  \ 

Rouerque,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Roujan,  (Fr.) 
Rentiers,  (Belg. ;  flem.  ) 

Rousselaer.)  j 

Rousses,  les,  (Fr.) 
Roussillon,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Rovata,  (Austr.  It.) 
Rovere  di  Velio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Hovoredo,  (Tyrol;  g.  Ro-  i 

vereith.)  | 

Rovigno,  or  Trcvigno,  (III.) 
Rovigo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Roville,  (Fr.) 
Rowno,  (R.  Pol.) 
Roxo,  (Senegambia,)  prom. 
Roye,  (Fr.) 
Rozan,  (Pol. ) 
Rozprza,  (Pol.) 
Rubial,  (Sp.)r. 
Rurupirhinclia,  (S.  A.)  vole- 
Rudau,  (Pr.) 
Rudelsfadt,  (Pr.) 
Rudesheim,  (Germ.  Nassau.) 
Rudkiobing,  (Denm.) 
Rudolstadt,  (Germ.) 
Rueda  de  Medina,  (Sp.) 
Rueda  de  Xalon,  Jalon,  (Sp.) 
Rueil,  (Fr.) 
Rufiec,  (Fr.) 
Ritgen,  (Baltic,)  isl. 
RugIes,(Fr.) 

linhr,  (Germ.)r.    Sec  Roer. 
Ruidera,  (Sp.)  lake. 
Rui-hrnck.     See  Ruijsbroek. 
Ruivaes,  (Port.) 
Runiliiirg,  or  Rauneburg,     ) 

(Boh.)  j 

I! il'iiv,  (Fr.) 

Rumilly,  (Sard.) 
Ruuuben,  (R.) 
Rupelmonde,  "l»l«  ^ 
Ruppin,  (Pr.) 


ros'tok 

TOS-tof 

ro'tii 

ro'ten-bgorg1 

ro'tin-mdn' 

ro'  tin-toorm! 

ru'leii-tntjrm'ptiS 

role'shildt 

mon'te  ru-ton'do 

rot'tir-ddni' ;  e.  rot'ter- 

roi'vlle 

rqt'tettm 

refrts 

roq-ba'_ 

roQ-dng' ;  e.  roo'en 


rov- 


er k' 


IVUJJJJIII,    ^Jt  I.) 

Riuvmonde.  See  Roermonde 
Ruskinocz,  or  Risdorf,  (H.) 
Rusrsuk,  (Bulg.) 
Ruszt,  (H.) 
Rutherglen,  (Scot.) 
Rutigliano,  (Napl.) 
Ruvo,  (Napl.) 
Rybinsk,  (R.) 
Ryczywol,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Rydiyna.     See  Reisen. 
Rynbcck,  (Neth.) 
Rynsburg.    See  Rhijnsburg. 
Ryssel.     See  Lille. 
Ryswyk,  (Neth.) 
Rzeczyca,  (R.) 
Rzeszow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 


aal,  (Bav.) 
aale,  (Germ.)  r. 

Saalldil,  (Sa\e  Meiningen.) 
Saalfelden,  (Austr.) 
.Saaliniinster.    See  Salmun-  ) 

Saane.     Sec  Sarine. 
Saanen,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Ges-    | 

senay.)  j 

S.iar,  (  Miir.  ;  boh.  Zdiar.) 
Saar,Sarro,  (Pr.awdFr.)  r. 
Saarburg,  (Pr.  ;  fr.  Sarre-    ) 

bourg.)  j 

Saarbmck,      )  (*ga!^      $ 

Saarbrucken,^      ^^j     \ 

Saardam,  Zaardam,  (Neth.) 

largeniiind,  (Pr.  ;  fr.  > 

Sarrcguemines.)  ( 


roc-gang' 

rqq-lere',  rous'se-Vdhr 

le  rgos^ 

rQQs-s'i-i-ong'(s'il-ydng') 

ro-vd'td 

ro've-re  di  vel'lo 

ro-ve-re'do,  ro've-rlte 

ro-v'in'yo 

ro-vi'go 

ro-Vile' 

rov'no 

rorsliQQ 

rcQ.' 

ro'skdn 

ros'prshd 

rqq-bi-dl' 

roQ-kqo-p'i-cliin'chU 


riid'knuki-otybing 

rqq' dql-stddt 

rvii-r'd'd  de  me-d'i'nd 

rqo-e'dd  de  chd-lon' 

rit-ely' 

rd-fek' 

r&'gin 

r&gl 

rqqr 

rqQ-i-de'rd 

rois'lirook 

roq-i-vdngs' 

rQqm'bqqrg 

rtt-m'in-ii'i'     ,_, 

r{i-nril-iri'(mi-i-yi') 

rqqn"  gen 

rii-iiel-inongd' 

rqqp-pine' 

rdre-mongd' 

rqqsh1  k'i-nqts 

rqqsh-tskqqk 

rug'len 

rqq-fil-y'd'no 

rqq'vo 

rh-binsk' 

r'it-shi'vqql 

rid-shi'nd 

rine'Uk 

rms'bdkrg 

rls'sel 

rls'vlke 

rdiiing-clfi'taa 

rshe'shqqf 


fdhl 
zd'le 

zdlil'feldt 
idl'fel-din 
zdl'mbn'sti 
zd'ne 


zdhr'bqqrg 


sdhr'ddm 
ziihr'  gc-mtlnd' 


Saar-Lonis,  (Rhen.  Pr.) 

Saaz.     See  Zatec. 

Sahacz,  (Serv.) 
Sahara,  (Braz.) 

Sabbionetta,  (Lomb.) 
Sabia,  (E.  At) 

Sabina,  (Pont.  St.) 

Sabioncello,  (Dalm.)  isl. 

Sables,  |fS,  d'Ulonne,  (Fr.) 

Sabor,  (Port.)  r. 

Sabrao,  (As.  Archip.)  isl. 
Sdenara. 

Sabugal,  (Port.) 

Siibye,  (Denm.) 

Sai-atc'i-oluca,  (San  Salva- 
dor, C.  A.) 

Saceda,  (Sp.) 

Saceilon,  (Sp.)     Thcrmida. 

Sarbsen,  (e.  Saxony,)  king. 

Sarhsen  Altenburg, 
(Germ.)  ducky. 

Sachsen  Coburg  Gotha, 
(Germ.)  duchy. 

Sachsen  JIcinin(nun)gen 
Ilildbnrghausen,  (Germ.)  ^ 
ducky.  j 

Sachsen  Weimar  Eise-         ) 
nach,  (Germ.)  gr.  duchy,  j 

Sachsenburg,  (III.) 

Sachslen,  (Switz.) 

Sacile,  (Austr.  It.) 

Sacramento,  (Calif.) 

Sadao,  (Port.) 

Saeler,  (Sw.) 

Salila,  (Syria.) 

Sagan,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Sagasuv,  (Bra/..  Sea,)  gulf. 

Sauces,  (Port.) 

Sahai;iili,  (Sp.) 

Sailli.n,  (Switz.) 

Saima,  (R.)  lake. 

Saint  Acheul,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Aignan,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Aubin,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Barthelemy,  (W.  Ind.) 

Saint  Brieux,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Claude,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Cloud,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Cyr,  (Fr.)  castle. 

Saint  Penis,  Detiys,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Diez,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Dizier,  (Fr.) 

Sainte  Lucie,  (VV.  Ind.)  isl. 

Sainte  Marguerite,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Sainte  .Marie  aux  Mines,      ) 
(Fr.)  j 

Sainte  I'.-laL'ie, (Paris, );irt>i«. 

Saintes,  (Fr.) 

Saintes,  les,  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 

Sainte ,Suzanne,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Etienne,  (Fr.) 

Sainte  Ursanne,  (Switz.) 

Saint  Eustachc,  (VV.  Ind.) 

Saint  Florent,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Florcntin,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Flour,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Gaudens,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Gerard,  (Belg.) 

Saint  Germain  on  Layo,(Fr.) 

Saint  Gobin,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Helena,  (W.  At.)  isl. 

Saint  Hippolyte,  (Fr.) 

Saint  .lean  d'Acre,  (Syria.) 

Saint,  .lean  d'Anm-ly,  (Fr.) 

"  '  t  Jean  d'Aulps,  (Stud.) 

Saint  Jean  de  l.osne,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  ( Fr  ) 

Saint.  Jean  de  Alaunenne, 


sare-lqq-i' 
shd-bdts 

sab-bt-o-net'tbl 

sd'bi-d 

sd-bi'nd 

sd-bi-un-chel'lo 

le  sdbl  do-lOn' 

sd-bSre' 

sd-brd'qqng 

sd-bqq-gal' 

za'bh 

sd-kd-te-ko-lqq'kd 


sale' sen  dl'tin-bqqrgr 

sdk'sen  ko'bqqrg  go't'd 

sdk'sen  mi'nin"(nqqn")- 
gin  hitd'bqqrg-kou'zin 

sdlt'sen  vi'mdr  Vze-ndch' 

sdk'sen-bqqrg' 

sales' lin 

sd-clii'le 

sd-krd-men'to 

sd-dd'qqng 

za'ter 

sd-fi'td 

za'gdn    ^ 

sd-gd-sqq'i 

su  u-gqnn'    _ 
sdl-yong',  sd-i-yong' 
sa'z-md 
sdng-ta-skenl' 
saug  (an-yang* 
sdng-to-bdng' 
sang  liar-te-l'c-mV 
sang  br'i-tfu' 
sang  klode 
sang  ktqq 

sdn'g  de-nil 
sang  di-e' 
sang  di-zi-e! 

sdngt  mdr-gd-rite' 
sdngt  mu-r'i'  0  mine' 

S(inL't  pr-lu-g'i1 

le  sdngt 
sdngt  stt-zilnf 

sang  te-fi-en' 

sang  ttJi-stdske' 
saii^-  ilo-rdng1 
sang  fiu-rdng-tdng' 
sang  flqqr 
sang  go-dang1 


„,,    o 


g  grr-mdng'  dng  W 
gd-bangl 
kel'le-na,  hc-le'na 


sin 


ig  dc'innt 
,g  dV  lus 


(Fr.) 

tint  Junien,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Leonard,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Luce,  (Madag.)  bay. 
"  ■  t  Maixent,  (Fr.) 

t  Malo,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Mare,  (lla)ti.) 
Saint  Marcellm,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Maurice,  (Sard.) 
Saint  Maximin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Menehould,(Fr.) 
Saint  Michel,  (Fr) 
Saint  Miluel,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Nicolas,  (llayti,) 

Saint  Omer,  (Fr.) 
Saintonge,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Saint  Ouen,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Paul,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Paul  dc  Leon,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Pierre  d'Albigny, 
(Sard.) 


sung  gang  d<<  nw-r'i-en' 

sang  gdng  pi-e'd'e-pore' 

sang  gti-ni-dng' 

sanglr-5-uWirr 

sdinr  lbs 

sang  make-sang' 

sang  mar-sel-ldng1 


sang  ni-ko-ld' 

sang-tS-mere' 

si'mg-tdngsh' 

sang  tqq-dng1 

sang  pole 

sang  pole  dd  h-Ong1 

sang  pi-cre'  ddl-bin-^/V 


vf)e  ; 


short,  but.  —  Fr.  erl  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  : 


■dy,  ly,  Mi/,  liquid in" gc 


guttural ;  g  as  s  in  plcasi 


final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  D  and  / 
1447. 
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Saint  Pierre  le  Muuliers,(Fr.) 
Saint  Pons  de  Tommieres,  ) 

(.Ft.)  J 

Saint  Quentin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Remy,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Sever,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Trim,  or  Truijen,        ( 

(Neth.)  J 

Saint  Tropes,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Valery  en  Caux,  (Fr.) 
SaintVincent,(W.  Ind.)  isl.  j 
Saint  Ya.     See  Santia. 
Sajo,  (H.)r. 
Sajo  Gomfrr,  (H.) 
Sakari,  (Turk.)  r. 
Sakaria,  (Turk.) 
Sakinara,  (R.)  r. 
Sala,  (Sw.) 

Saladilln,  (La  Plata,)  r. 
Salacio,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Salado  de  Arjona,  (Sp.)  r. 
Salagora,  (Albania/) 
Salama,  (C.  A.) 
Salamanca,  (Sp.)  Salmantica. 
Salamanca  de  Bacalar,         ) 

(Mex.)  J 

Salauiis,  (Gr.)  isl. 
Salanche,  (Sard.) 
Salarde  Labra,  (Sp.) 
Salas-v-Guincz,  (Pac.  Oc.) 
Saluaiia,  (Sp) 
Sa!.l:uiba,(S.  Africa,)  bay. 
Sale,  (Barb.) 
Sale  di  Tortona,  (N.  It.) 
Salemi,  (Sic.) 

Salerno,  (Napl.)     Salcrnum. 
Saleve,  (Swilz.)  mt. 
Salicetto,  (Sard.) 
Salies,  (Fr.) 
Salignac,  (Fr.) 
Salina,  or  Salmi,  (Medi-      ) 

terr.)  isl.  j 

Salinas  de  Aiiana,  (Sp.) 
Saline,  (Sic.) 
Salins,  (Fr.) 
Sallam-hes,  or  Sallenches,    ) 

(Sard  )  j 

Salies  la  Source,  (Fr.) 
Salient,  (Sp.) 
SalmDic,  (Pr.)  castle. 
Saliniinster,  or  Saalmun-      ) 

ster,  (Hesse  Cassel.)         \ 
Salo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Salobreiia,  (Sp.; 
Salon,  (Sp  )r. 
Salon",  (Fr.) 
Salona,  (Dalm.) 
Saloniea,  Salonichi,  Salo-    ) 

nik,  (Turk.)    Tkessaloni-  > 

Saior,  (Sp.)  r. 

Salla   ile|  Tiinilnan,  (La        ) 

Plata.) 
Salens  Llf,  (Nonv.)r. 
Saltillo,  (Mex.  Conf.) 
Salto  Gliico,  (Parag.)  falls. 
Salu/.zo,  (N.  It. ;  ft:  Sa-      ) 

luces.)  j 

Salvages,  (W    Af.)  isls. 
Salvatierra,  (Sp.) 
Salvaiierra  de  Tonnes,  (Sp.) 
Salvore,  (111.) 

Salza.or  Salzacli,  (Austr.)  r 
Salzbrunn,  (Pr.) 
Salzburg,  (Austr.)  j 

Salzburg.     See  Sovar. 
Sal/.kaininergut,  (Austr.)     ) 

distr.  j 

Sal/.ungen,  (Saxe  Met-         j 

ningeu.)  } 

Salzwedol,  (Pr.) 
Samara,  (R.) 
Sambor,  (Gal  ) 
Sainbre,  (Fr  )  r. 
Samhre-et-Meuse,  (Fr.)  old  ) 

dep.  j 

Sanier,  (Fr.) 

See  San  Ma-  ) 


sang  pi-ire'  16  mqq-t'i-e' 
sang  pong  dc'  tom-m'i-ere' 
sang  kdng-tdng' 


sang  tro-paze' 
sang  v'dle-ri'  'wig  kH 
sang  vdng-s'dng' ;  e.  saint 

sdng-ti-d' 

slid-yo 

shu-yo-geuh-me%r 

sd'kd-ri 

sd-lcd-ri'd 

s'dlc-md'r'd 

z'd'l'd 

sd-ld-dil'yo 

sd-ld'do 

sd-ld'do  de  dr-cho'n'd 

s'd-l'd-go'rd 

sd-ld'md 

sd-ld-mdn'kd 

s'd-ld-m'dn'k'd  de  bd-kd- 

Idhr' 
sd'ld-m'is 
sd-ldngsh' 
sd-lidir'  de  la'brd 
s'd'lds-'i-go'metk^mes) 
sdl-ddn'y'd 
sdl-ddn'y'd 
sd-lej 

sd-le'  di  tor-to'n'd 
s'd-le'm'i 
su-l'er'no 
sd-leve' 
sd-li-chet'to 
sd-W 

sd-lin-y'dk' 
sd-li'n'd(ni) 
s'd-l'i'n'ds  de  dn-y'd'n'd 


■li'ne 
s'd-ldng' 
sd-ldngsh' 
sdl  Id  sqqrse 
sdl-yenl' 
idlm  dik 


,.-:'.- 


I'ster 


s'd-lo' 

s'd-lo-bren'yd 

s'd-lon' 

su-long' 

sd-lo'nd 


s'd-lore' 

s'dl't'd  del  tqq-kqq-m'dn' 

idV 'tins-  elf 

sdl-til'yo 

sal' to  ch'i'ko 

s'd-lqqt'so,  s'd-lils' 

s'dl-vu'ges 

sal  ca-t.i-n-'r'd 

s'dl-v'd-ti-er'r'd  de  tor'mes 

-Mlt'sd.zdlt'saSh 

z'dlts'brqqn 

z'dlts' bqqrg ;  e.sah'(suhi') 

z'dlls'bqqrg 

z'dlts' k'dm'mir-gqqt 

zdlt'sqqn"gen 

zdlts've-del 

sumd'rd 

sdm'bor 

sdngbr 

sdngbr 


„,:,     , 


Saniminiato,  or  San  Mini- 

alo,  (Tusc.) 
SainoBZin,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g. 

Samotschait) 
Samoens,  (Sard.) 
Sainsoe,  (Cattegat,)  isl. 


Sainter.     See  Szamatyly. 
San,  (Austr  )  r. 
Sanaliria,  (Sp  )  lake. 
San  Antioco,  (Sard.)  isl. 


sdmer' 

s'dm-m'd-ri'no 

sdm-m'i-ni-'d'to 

zd-mS'sh'in 

sd-mS-dng' 
zdm'ze% 
zd'  mot-shov/ 
zdm'ter 


San  Bernardo  de  Tarija,       ) 

(La  Plata.)  ( 

San  Bonifacio,  (Cors.)  isl. 
San  Carlos  de  Monterey,     j 

(New  Calif.)  \ 

Sancerre,  (Fr  ) 
San  Christoval  de  la  Lagu-  j 

na,  (Teneriffe.)  j 

San  Christovao,  (Rio  Ja-      j 

neho,)  palace.  j 

Sancy,Pic  de,  (Fr.)m. 
Sandec,  (Gal.) 
Sandcrsliauseu,  (Hesse.) 
San  Diego,  (New  Calif.) 
Sandoe,  (North  Sea,)  isl. 
Sandomir,  (Pol.;  pol.  San-  ) 

domierz.)  j 

Sandov(b)al  de  la  Reyna,    ( 

(Sp.)  | 

San  Felice,  (Pont  St.)  palace. 
San  Felipe  de  Benguela,      ) 

(W.  coast  Af.)  ( 

San  Felipe  de  Linares. (Me  v) 
San  Fernando  de  Apure, 

(Colomb.) 
San  Francisco  de  Cam- 

peclie,  (Mex.) 
San  Francisco  de  Quito, 

(Colomb.)  j 

Sangay,  (S.  A.)  vole. 
San  (ienuaro,  (Pont.  St.)  mt. 
Sangerbausen, (Pr 
SanGermano,  (Napl.) 
San  Geroninio  de  Yuste,      j 

(Sp.)  cloister.  \ 

San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  ) 

(iicar Venice.)  cloislr  r,  isl.  \ 
San  Giovanni  di  Tiduccio,  { 

(Napl.)  j 

San  Umliano,  (Sic.)  mt. 
Sangonera,  (Sp.)  r 
Sail  Gon/.alo,  (litaz.)  haven. 
Sangiiesa,  (Sp.) 
Sanguinetto,  (C   It.)  r. 
San  Jacinto,  (Mex.)  r. 
San  Jayme,  (Colomb.) 
San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,    ) 

(Colomb.)  J 

San  Jose  del  Parial,  (Alex.) 
San  Jose  de  Oruna,  (Trinid.) 
San  Juan  Baurista,  (Mex.) 
San  Juan  del  Alfarache, 

(Sp.) 
San  Juan  de  la  Frontera, 

(La  Plata.) 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 

(Colomb.) 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 

(Guar.) 
San  Juan  de  Uloa,  (Mex.) 
San  Lazzarodegli  Armeni, 

(Venice,)  isl. 
San  Leucio,  (Napl.) 
San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  (Sp.) 

burying  place  of  the  Span- 
ish kings. 
San  Lucar  de  Barrameda, 

(Sp.) 
San  Lucar  de  Guadiana, 

(Sp.) 


sdn  ber-ndr'do  de  td-fi'chd 

sdn  bo-ni-fd'cho 

sdn  kdr'los  de  mon-te-re'i 

sdng-sere' 

sun  kri-sto'val  de  la  la- 

gQQ'nd 
sang  kri-sto-vd' QQ-ng 
pik  de  sUng-s'i' 
zan'dets 

zun' ilirs-hou'zin 
sdn  di-e'go 
zun'dtfa 
zan-do'm'ire 

sdn-do-vdl'  de  Id  re'i-nd 
sdn  fe-li'che     < 
sdn  fe-li'pe  de  ben-ge'ld 
sdn  fe-li'pe  de  li-nd'res 
sdnfer-ndn'do  de  a-poo-re' 
sdn  frdn-this'ko  de  kdm- 

pe'che 

sdn  fran-this'ko  de  lii'to 
sdn-ga'i 

.s<iti  dgrn-nii'ro 
zdn"ger-hou'iin 
ban  //;hr-ind'no 
sdn  che-ru'ni-mo  de 

yc-Qs'te 
sdn  dgor'dgo  mdt-go're 
sdn  dgo-vdnhii  di  ti-dQQt1- 

sho 
sun  diron-l'i-d'no 
sun-go-ne'rd 
sdn  gon-sa'lo 
sdn  gc-Q-e's'd 


sdn  chd't-me 

sdn  chiPd-m' de  o-md' ■ 

gofds 
sdn  cho-se'  del  p'dr-ruV 
sdn  cho-se'  de  o-roon'yd 
sun  chc-Q-un1  bd-qo-fis'td 
sdn  chqq-dn1  del  Ul-fd-rd'- 

che 
sdn  chqq-dn'  de  Id  fron- 

te'rd 
sun  chqq-dn'  dc  los  lyd'nos 
sdn  chqq-dn1  de  n'i-ku-rd' '- 


San  Luis  Putosi.  (Mex.) 
San  Marino,  (It.)  republic. 
Sau  Martin  del  Castanar,    ) 

(Sp.)  | 

San  Michele,  (Austr.  It.) 
San  Miguel  do  Tucuman,    ) 

(La  Plata.) 
San  Miguel  el  Grande,  (Mex.) 
San  Nicola,  (Napl.)  isl. 
Sau  Nicolas  del  Puerto,  (Sp.) 
San  Xieolo  di  Skinari,         ) 

(Zante.)  J 

Sannio      See  Molise. 
San  Pedro  de  Batopilas,       I 

(Mex)  | 

San  Pedro  de  Cardena,        j 

(Sp.)  cloister. 
Sau  i'lrim  Legnago,  ) 

(Austr.  It.)  j 

San  auirico,  (Tusc.) 
San  Roque,  (Sp  ) 
San  Rosson,  (Napl.) 
Sau  Salvador,  (Gnat.)  prov. 
San  Salvador  de  Falaniche,  ) 

(Sp.)  1 

San  Salvador  lie  .llljuy,  ) 

(La  Plata.)  J 

San  Salvador  del  Rayamo, 

(Cuba.)  j 


sun  lat'sd-ro  del-ydr-me'ni 

sdn  le-qqt'sho 

sdn  lo-ren'tho  el  re-dl' 

sun  Iqo'kdr  de  bdr-rd-me'- 

dd  ,_, 

sun  Iqo'kdr  de  gqq-d-di- 

d'nd 
sdn  Iqq'kdr  Id  ma-yore' 
sdn  Iqq-'is'  de  I'd  puth(pds) 
sdn  Iqq-'is'  po-to-sV 
sdn  md-ri'no 
sdn  mar-tin'  del  kds-t'dn- 

y'dr' 
sun  m'i-ke'le 
sun  mi-gel'  de  tqq-kqq- 

sdn  mi-gel'  el  grdn'de 

sun  ni-ko'l'd 

sun  n'i-ko-l'us'  del  pqq-er'to 

sdn  ni-ko-lS'  dis-k'i-n'd'r'i 

s'dn'n'i-o 

sdn  pe'dro  de  b'd-tO-p'i' tds 

s'dnpe'dro  de  kur-den'yd 

sdn  p'i-e'tro  len-yd' go 

sun  kwi'r'i-ko 


sun  siil  eddor' 

sdn  sdl-od-ddr'  de  fd-ld- 

n'i'che 
sdn  sal-vd-dor'  de  chqq- 

chqq'i 
sdn  sul-v'd-dSr'  del  bu- 

yd'mo 


San  Sebastian  de  los  Re- 
yes, (Sp.) 
San  Servolo,  (III.) 
San  Severino,  (Napl.) 
Sans-Snuci,  (Pr.) 
Santa  Croce,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalem- 

me,  (church,  Rome.) 
Santa  Cruz,-  (Braz.)  castle. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 

(Bol.) 
Santa  Dominica,  (Austral.) 

isl. 
Santa  Eufemia,  (Napl.) 
Santa  Eulalia,  (Mex.) 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 

(Colomb.) 
Santa  Fe  de  Guanajuato, 
Santa  Fe  de  Guanaxuato, 

(Mex.) 
Sant'  Agatha  della  Galli 

ne,  (Napl  ) 
Santa  Lucia.  (La  Plata.) 
Santa  Maria  de  Darien, 

(Colomb.) 
Santa  Maria  de  las  Cliar- 

cas,  (Mex.) 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca, 

(Napl.) 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 

(Napl.) 
Santander,  (Sp.) 
Sant'  Angelo,  (Napl.) 
Sanlani,  (Mallorca.) 
Sant'  Anna  de  Tamauli 

pas, 
Santa  Anna  de  Tamauli 

pas, 
Sant'  Antioco,  (Sard.) 
Sant'  Antonio  de  Bejar,       / 

(Mex.)  j 

Santarein,  (Port.) 
Santa  Rosa  de  Cosiquira-     i 

chi,  (Mex  )  j 

Santa  Ro-alia,  (Sic.) 
Santa  Trinidad,  (VV   Ind.) 
Sant'  Erenio,  (Napl.)  castle. 
Santeire,  (Fr.) 
Santia,  or  Saint  Ya,  (Sard.) 
Santiago  Atuan,  (Gnat.) 
Santiago  de  Caceni,  (Port.) 
Santiago  de  Calatrava,  (Sp.) 
Santiago  de  Chile,  (Chile.) 
Santiago  de  la  Vega,  (Jam.) 
Santiago  del  Estero,  (La     j 

Plata,)  prov.  ( 

Sanliago  de  las  Montanas, 

(Colomb.)  j 

Santiago  de  los  Cavaileros,  i 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  > 

(llayti.)  ) 

Santiago  de  Ucles,  (Sp.)      ) 

cloister.  ) 

Santiago  de  Veragua, (Gnat.) 
Saiuibanez  de  E-gueha.(Sp.) 
Santillana,  (Sp.) 
Santo  Domingo  de  la  Cal-    / 

zada,  (Sp.)  j 

Santo  Stefano,  (Mediter.)  isl. 
Santona,  (Sp.) 
Santos,  (Braz.) 
San  Vigiho,  (Austr.  It.) 
San  Vito,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sao  Christovao,(Braz.)ca.st/e 
Sao  Felipe  do  Maranhao,     ) 

(Braz.)  j 

Suo  Gonzalo,  (Braz  ) 

Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  (Braz.)    j    sd'^ 


sdn  se-bds-ti-u 

yes 
sun  ser'vo-lo 


s'dn'la  krqqs 

sdn't'u  krqqth  de  la  s'i-er'r'd 

s'dn'tU  do-m'i-ni'k'd 
sdn'td  e^q-fe'mi-'d 
s'dn'td  fqq-ld'li-d 
sdn'td  fe  de  bo-go-t'u' 
s'dn'td  fe  de  gqq-u-n'd- 

chqq-'u'to 
s'dn-td'gd-ld  del'ld  g'dl-h'- 

sun'tu  Iqq'thi  d 
sdn'tam'd-ri'dde  d'd-fi-en' 
sdn'td  muri'd  de  Ids 

chdr'kus 
sdn'td  m'd-ii'd  di  le-qq'k'd 
sdn'td  ma-i'i'd  mdt-go're 
san-tun-der' 
sun-t  and' ge-lo 
sdn-t'dn'y'i 

sun-tun'n'd(s'dn'td  dn-nd) 

de  t'amu-qq-li' p'ds 
s'dn-t'dn-ti'd-ko 
s'dn-fdn-to'n'io  de  be'ehur 
sdn-td-rdng' 
sun'ta  jo'su  de  ko-s'i-k'i- 


sdn  li-'u'go  d-t'i-t'dn' 
sdn-li'u' gqq  de  k'd-sdng' 
sun-t'i  d! go  de'k'u-l'u-tr'a'v'd 
sun-li  U'go  de  chi'le 
sail  li-u' go  de  I'd  ve'gd 
s'dn-li-u'go  del  es-te'ro 
s'dn-ti-'d'go  de  Ids mon- 

t'dn'yds 
s'dn-ti  u' go  de  los  k'd-v'dt- 

(bdl)  ye'ros 

san-t'i-'d' go  de  qq-kles' 
s'dn-ti-d'gd  de  ve-rd'gQq^d 
s'dn-ti -ban' yes  de  es-ge'b'd 

sun'tB  do-m'in'go  de  Id 

k'dl-th'u'dd 
sun'tr,,  tr'fd-no 
sdn-ton'y'd 
s'dn'tqqs 
sdn  \n-dg'i'l'i-o 

s'd'qqng  kr'is-td-v'd' qqng 
s'd'qqng  fe-li'pe  dqq  m'd- 

rdn-y'u!  qqng 
s'd'qqng  gdng-sd'lo 

'qqng  gqq-a'oqilg  del 


Suo  Joao  de  Parahyba, 

(Braz.) 
Sao  Joao, do  Principe, 

(Braz.) 
Sao  Joao  de  Pesqueira, 

(Port.) 

SSo  Jorge,  (Azores.) 
Sao  Joze,  (Braz.) 
Sao  Loutenco,  (Braz.) 
Sao  Luiz  do  Maranhao, 
(Braz.) 

Sao  Juliao,  (Port.) 
Sao  Martinho,  (Port.) 
Sao  Miguel,  (Azores.) 
Saone,  (Fr)  r. 
Saoiie-et-Loire   (Fr  ) 


s'd'qqng  gqq-d'qqng  de  p'd- 

rdi'bd 
s'd'qqng  gqq-'u'qqng  dqq 

prin's'i-pe^ 
s'd'qqng  gqq-'d'qcng  de 

pes-kd'  i-r'd 
s'd^qqng  gur'ge 
su'qqng  go-se' 
s'a'qqng  Id-rang' sqq 
s'd'qqng  Iqq-'is'  dqq  m'd- 

rdn-y'u' qqng 
s'd'qqng  gqq-li-u'qqng 
su'qqng  mdr-fin' yqq 
su'onng  m'i-gelf 

sohn-e-lolirc' 


Fdtc,  fdr,  fgll,  zohat,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her. 


■Pin 


,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dive,  move,  wolf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Time,  bull,  unite. 


,  boy ;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Saone,  Haute.  (Fr.) 

iilm  Pedro  dAIcantara,       J 

(Braz.)  i 

Sao  Pedro  do  Sui,  (Braz.) 
Saorgio,  (N.  It.) 
Sao  Sebastiao.  (Braz.)  isl. 
Sao  Tomas,  (Gum.)  ial. 
Sao  Vicente,  (Port.)  prom. 
Sapocai,(S.  A.)r, 
Sapri,  (Napl.) 
Saraea,  (Braz.)  take. 
Saracina,  (Napl.) 
Saragos.,a.(Sp. ;  sp.  Zara-    ) 

goza.) 
Saraisfc,  (R.) 
Sarajewo,  (Bosnia.) 
Saransk,  (It.) 

Sarapiqui,  (C.  A.)  r. 

Sarapul,  (R.) 

Saratow,  (R.) 

SaraNlnk,  (R.) 

Savdrgna,  la,  (Mediterr.;  e.  ) 
Sardinia;  g  Sarduuen  ,  > 
fr.  La  Sardaigne,)  isl.      3 

Sail; nines.    See  Saarge-  j 

mund.  1 

Parens,  (Switz.) 

Sarin,',  (Switz.  ,  g.  Saane,)? 

Sarlat,  (Fr.) 

Sarlo,  Nagy,  (H.) 

Saniano,  (C.  It.) 

Same,,,  (Switz.) 

Sarniro,  (Austr.  It.)  distr. 

Saruo.  (Napl.) 

Sarnowo,  (Pr  Pol.) 

Saronno,  (Lomb.) 

Saros,  (II.) 

Saros  Patak,  (H.l 

Sarrancolin,  (Fr.) 

Sarre.     See  Saar. 

Sarrohoitrg     Sec  Saarburg. 

Sarrcbiui'k.      Sec  SaarhruYk 

Sarregiiemines.  See  Sar-  i 
guemines  and  Saarge-  > 
mund.  ) 

Sarre  Louis.  See  Saar  j 
Louis.  J 

Sarria,  (Sp.) 

Sarsina',(C.  It.) 

Sarteano,  (Tusc.) 

Sarlenc,  (Core.) 

Saul;,.,  (Fr.)r 

Siivir,  ,„■  Kothburg,  (H.) 

Sarvicz,  (H  )  r. 

Sarzana,(N.  It.) 

Sarzrau,  (Fr.) 

Sar/.edas,  (Port.) 

Sasbrcb,  (Had) 

Sin  ,lc  Gaud.    See  Sas  Van  ) 

Gent.  ( 

Sassari,  (Sard.) 
Sasso  Cimone,  (Tusc.)  int. 
Sassunlo,  (Modcna.) 
Sastago,  (Sp.) 
Sasvar,  (H.) 
Sas  Van  Gent.     See  Sas  de  ) 

Gand.  j 

Satalia,  (Turk.) 
Satins,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Suimallva  Ujbely,  (II.) 
Sau.     See  Save. 
Saukcniczky.    See  Reiclic-  ) 

Saulieu,  (Fr.) 

Sau  It  do  Sainte  Marie,         ) 

(Can.)  fall. 
Saiimiir,  (Fr.) 
Saiin.urais,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Saut  du  Rhone,  (Fr.)  fall. 
Sautcrne,  (Fr.) 
Savana-la-Jlar,  (Hayti) 
Save,  (Fr.)  r. 
Save,  (Austr.  ;  g.  Sau,)  r 
S.u  may,  (Fr  ) 
Saverdi'in,  (Fr.) 
Saveme,  (Fr. ,  g.  Zabern.) 
Saviesc,  (Switz) 
Sawgliano,(N.It.;/r.  Sa-j 

villian.)  i 

Savignano,  (It.) 
Savignv  sous  Beaume,  (Fr.) 
Savigny  sur  Orge,  (Fr  ) 
Savillian.     See  Savigliano. 
Savio,  (It.)  r 
Savona,  (N.  It.) 


sd'qqng  pe'drqq  dqq  sqql 

sd-ord'go 

sd'qqng  se-bas-t'i-U' qqng 

sd'qqng  t5-m'ds' 

sd'qqng  irt-sen'te 

sa-po-kPi 

sd'pri 

sd-rd-lsd' 

sd-rd-chi'nd 

sa-rd-gus'sd 

sd-rd'isk 

sd-rd-ye'vo 

sd-rdnsk1 

sd-rd-pi-lii 

sd-rd'pqqi 

sd-rd'toff 

sd-rdt'sliik 

Id  sdr-den'yd,  sar-din'e-a, 

zdr-di!  ni-en.  id  sdr- 

deny' 


zdr'gdns 

sd-rine' 

sdr-ld' 

nddy  sh'dr-lB 

sdr-nd'no 

zdr'nen 

sdrni-ko 


sd-ron  no 
shd-rosh 
shd-rosh  pd-Vdk 
sdr-rang-ko-ldng 
sdr 


sdrg-m'ine' 

sdr-lqq-V 
sdr'ri-d 
sdr-ri-dn' 


>  (It.)  duchy. 
ma.     See  Nyslott. 


stir-si  , 

sdr-te't 


slidhr-vdhr 
shahr-Vits 
sdr-tsd'nU 


sas  so  chi-m5'ne 
sds-sqq-olo 

slidsh-vdlir 

sas  vdn  client 

sd-td-li'd 

za'tins  ^ 

shd-to-rdl'yd  qq-i-hdy' 

sou-ke-n'itsk'Kt 

so-tUea' 

so  de  sdngt  md-rV 

so-mfire' 

so-mil-rw 

so-tern' 

sd-vd' nd-Vd-mdr1 

sdve 


s'd-ver-dduntr1 

sd-vern' 

sd-v'i-e'se 

sd-vil-yd'no 

sd-v'in-ydfno 

sd-vin-yi'  sqq  home' 

sd-oin-ifi'  sur  Brge^ 

sd-VU-ydngi ,  sd-vi-i-dng' 

sa-vo'nd 

sa' voy,  sa-voi';  it.  sd- 

vo^i-d 
sd-vo-lin'nd 


•axe  Allenburg.  See  Sach-  (      , 


Saxkioebing,  (Denm.) 
Saxony.     See  Sacbsen. 
Savbusch,     See  Seiputsch. 
Sayn,  (Pr.) 
Sazawa,  (Boh.)  r. 
Srala,  (Napl.) 
Scalea,  la,  (Napl.) 
Scardona,  (Dalm.) 
Srarpanto,  (near  Crete,)  isl. 
Scarperia,  (Tusc.) 
Sceaux,  (Fr.) 
Schabacz.  (Turk.) 
Schacbeiithal,  (Switz.)  vail. 
Schadrinsk,  (R.) 
Srh.-ipnTg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Srbail  li ausen,  (Switz.;  fr.  ) 

Scliall'cbouse  )  | 

Schandau.  (Sax.) 
Schanzel,  (Bav  )  mt. 
Schariiing,  (Austr.) 
Scbarnitz,  (Tyrol.) 
Scliassburg,  (Trans. ;  h.  Se 

gesvar. ) 
Schainnbiirg-Lippe.     See 

Lippe-Schauniburg. 
Scheibenberg,  (Sax.) 
Sclieerhorn,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Schcibs,  (Austr.) 
Sclieideck,  (Switz.)  mt 
Scheldt,  (Fr.  and  Neth. ; 

d  Scbelde  ,  fr.  Escaut.) 
Scbele3tadt,  Scbellstadt, 

Schellestadt,  (Fr.) 
Schellenberg,  (Bav  )  mt 
Scl.ellendorf.  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Sch-smnitz.     See  Selmecz 

Banya- 
Scheyem,  (Bav.) 
Scheveningen,  (Neth.) 
Schewardmo,  (R.) 
Schibo,  (Trans  ) 
Schiedam,  (Neth.) 
Schierhng,  (Bav) 
Schtennonigkoog,  (Neth.) 


ten-lurg' 

z'heu(kVdh)-bing 

z'tmy 


isl. 

SrhiL'ansk,  (R.) 
Soliifl'erstadt,  (Bav.) 
SchiIda,(Pr) 
s.-hiliMieig,  (Pr.  Pol.;  pol.    ) 

Ostr/.eszow )  | 

Schintznacb,  (Switz.) 
Scliio,  (It.) 
Si'l.itmiiir.  (R.) 
Schkeuditz   (Pr) 
Schladming.  (Austr.) 
Schlan,  (Boil.,  b.  Slany.) 
Si'lilaiineiihad,  (Nassau,  G.) 
Schleiden,  (Pr.) 
Siiileitz.  or  Sihle'iz  (Germ  ) 
Scblesieii,  (Germ. ,  e  Sile- ) 


nlnj. 


run.;  dan     ) 

Slesvig,)  duchy  etc.  ) 

Sclileusingon,  vPr ) 
Schhengcn,  (Bad  ) 
Schlo-zberg      See  Deva. 
Schluckenau,  (Boh.) 
Scbliisselburg  (R.) 
Schniadribai-h   iSwitz.) 
Srlim.ilkalden'  (H   Cassel.) 
Schmiegel.      See  Szmygiei, 
Si'hui.'iliiitz,  (H  ;  h  Szo-     ( 

molnok  ) 
Srhneeherg.fSax.) 
Si'lincelierg,  (Germ  )  mis. 
Srlilli'i ■kiijipe,  (Bull.)  m- 
Schneplenthal   (Sax; 
Schockel,  (Austr )  mt 
Si-bi.kkcn,  'Pr.  Pol.,  pol.    ) 

Skoke)  | 

Schonbrunn,  (Austr.)  castle. 
SchOnebeck,  (Pr) 
Schonen.     See  Skine. 
Sohunbof,  (Boh.) 
Schongau,  i  Bav.) 
Srh,'inhauscn,  (Pr.) 
Schdnlanke,  (Pr   Pol.) 
Schoonhoven,  (Neth.) 
Schorndorf  (Wiirt.) 
Srhouwen,  (Neth.) 
Schotrwien,  (Austr.) 
Sell  rat  ten  ber»,(  Austr.)  castle. 
Srlirei'khoni,  (Switz.)  m. 
SHiriinm,  (Pr.  Pol.;  pol.       \ 

Szrem.)  j 

Schtschcdrinsk,  (R.) 
S.-liiiit,  (II.  ,  h.  Csallokoz.) 
Schtittenhofen,  (Boh  ) 
Sch  wabach,  (Bav.) 
Schwalien,  (Germ.  ;  e.         ) 

Swabia  or  Suabia.)  j 


sah'zd-vd 

skd'ld 

Id  skd-le'd 

skdr-db'nd 

skdr'pdn-to 

skdr-pe-Yi'  d 

ssoh 

slid-bdts 

slier  1,'en-tUle' 

sha-ilr'insk' 

stiaj' berg 

shdf-hou' zin,  shdf-fqqs' 

shdn'dou 

silent' set 

sher'ding 

shdr'nits 

shus'bqqrg 

shovm'boqrg-lip'pe 

shi'ben-berg' 

shere'hqrn 

shibs 

shi'dik 

skelt,  s-chil'de 

sketc-stdd',  shel'le-stUd' 
sltrVlhi-berg' 
sltil'len-dorfl 
shem'nits 

s-che're-ninrrgen 
shrriir-d'i'no 
sh'i-bo 
s-chih'ddm 
shire' ling 

s-chihr'mu-nig-lwhg' 
slii-gansk' 
shif'frr-stadt' 
shil'dd 

shildt'berg 

shints'ndck 

ski'o 

slii-to'mire 

shkoi'dits 

shldd'ming 

shldn 

sit,  an  ■  gen-b'ad' 

shll  den 

shlits 

sMe'ti-en 

shles'vlg 

shim' -.in"  gin. 

shline'gen 

shlqs'berg 

shlqqk' ke~nou 

slilitssel-bqqrg' 

^■linnrilri-bdch' 

shntdl'kdirdin 

shm'i'gil 

shmetitl'nits 

shne'berg 

shne'berg 

shne'kop-pe 

slim ■  p  Jen-tdle,' 

sktluk'ket, 

skok'ken 

shtfan'brqqn 

shdii'ne-bek 

shd'nen 

shetin'hof 

shtftn'gou 

.'.hriin  hou'zen 

she1)n:ldn"ke 

s-rliOhn'/td-ven 

shorn'dorf 

shot'v'ine 

slirat'ten-birg 
shrek'kqrn 

shtshe-dr'insh' 
slifit 

.■.hitt'ien-hd'fin 
skwd'bdch 


echat,  / 
Scci 


Schwachat,  or  Scl 

(Austr) 
Srbwalbacb,  (Germ  ) 

Srhv,a"lleiiliacli,'(  Austr.) 
Scbwannlierg.  (Boh  ) 
Sc.hwarzbiiig  Rail  ilstadt, 

(Germ.)  prin. 
Schwarzburg-Sondersliau 

sen,  (Germ.)  prin. 
Schwar/.enbach,  (Bav) 
Schwarzenlierg,  (Sax.) 
Schwarzkosteletz,  (Boh.) 
Scbwarzwald,  or  Black 

Forest,  (Germ.)     Silva 


rg-rco'r'ql- 
rg-zon'ders- 


s'ivdrts'  cdldl 


I    scil'ly' 


Mtt 

Schwatz,or  Schwaz, (Tyrol.)  shWdts 
Sclnvechat.  Sec  Schwachat.  sltwech 
Schwedt,  (Pr.',  shrnedt 

Schwenlnitz,  (Pr)  shwld'i 

Scliweinfurt,  (Bav)  stolne 

Scbweiz,  (e.  Switzerland;  \ 

fr  La  Suisse  ,  it.  La        >    shwlls 

Svizzera.)  ) 

Schwerin,  (N  Germ.) 
Schwetzingen,  (Bad.) 
Sehwytz,  or  Schwyz, 

(Switz.) 
Schyndel,  (Neth.) 
Sciablese.     See  Chablais. 
Sriacra.  (Sic.) 
Sciamberi      Sec  Chambery, 
Scicli,  (Sic.) 

Scilla,  or  Sciglio,  (Napl.) 
Sciirliano,  (Napl  ) 
Scilly  Islands.     See  Sorlin 


Scio,  (/F.«ean  Sea,)  isL 
Srlalaui,  (Sic.) 
Sconlia,  (Sic.) 
Salvia,  (Sard  ) 
Scuderi,oc  Sparverio,  ) 

(Sic  )  mt.  t  j 

Srvlla,  (Xapl.)  ' 

Sear. a,  (Braz.)     See  Ceara.   ) 

Ceora.  J 

Sebastiansberg,  (Boh.) 
Seben.  (II    ;  It.  Szcbeny  or  ) 

Sebeny)  j 

Sebenico,  (Dalm.) 
Sebes,  (H  ) 
Sebesch,  (Pol.) 
Secchia,  (It.)  r. 
Seiiielles,  les,  (Ind  Oc„)  isls 
Sechshaus,  (Austr.) 
Sechura,  (Peru,)  bay. 
Seculejo,  (Fr.)  lake. 
Sedan,  (Fr.) 
Sedafia,  (Sp.)  r 
Sedano,  (Sp.) 
Sedlitz,  (Boh  ;  b.  Sedlec.) 
Seebausen,  (Pr.) 
Seelaud,  (Denm.;  Zee-        ) 

land,)  isl.  ) 

Seez,  urSez,  (Fr) 
Segeberg,  (Denm  ) 
Segcsvir.     Sec  Schassburg. 
Segna,  (Croatia.) 
Segni,  (S.  It) 
Segorve,  (Sp  ) 
Segovia,  (Sp.) 
Sogovia  la  Nueva,  (Guat.) 
Segur,  (Fr.) 


shwe-r'ine: 

shwet'sin"gen 

skwits 

s-chin'del 

shd-ble'se 

shdk'kd 

shdmbc-rV 

sltik'li 


Seiland.  (Nonv.;  isl. 
Seille,  (Fr.)r. 
Seine,  (Fr.)  r. 
Seine-et-iMarne,  (Fr)  dep. 
Seine-Inferieure,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Seine-et-Oise,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Scipniscli,  Se\  liusch,  Say-  ) 

busrh,  (Austr.  ;  p.  i 

Zywiec.)  5 

Seitenstadten,  (Austr.) 
Selboe,  (Nonv) 
Sele,  (Napl.)  r. 
Selefkieh,  (ruins  of  Seleu-  ) 

cia,  Natolia.)  J 

Selenginsk,  (R.) 
SHigenstadt,  .11  Darmst.) 
Sell?,  (Fr.)  r. 
Selles  sur  Cher,  (Fr  ) 
Sellye,  (II.) 
Selters,  (Nassau,  G.) 
Schnei-z  Baiiva,  or  Schcm-  ) 

ni.z,  (II.) 
Seltscbau,  (Boh.) 
Semendria,  (Servia.) 
Seminars,  (Napl.) 

Sciiiliaiioignrml,  (part  of       j 
Moscow.)  | 


lands 
shiU 
skld'fa-ni 
skur-di'd 
skfi'Vi-d 
skqq-de'r'i 
skqqr'ku-ld 


zc-hds'  Ci-dns-btrg1 

ze'ben,  she-beny 

se-be  'n'i-ko 

she-besh 

ze'besh 

sek'ki-d 

le  se-sheV 


zed'lits,  sed'lits 

ze'hou'zen 

ze'ldnd' 


segor've 

sr-gZ'ci-d  ^ 

sc-gO'v't-u  la  nqq-e'l 

se-gqq'rd 

sc  ':?o' ru  de  le-on' 

zi'ldnd 

sely 

sane 

sane-e-mdrn 

sane-dn  g fe-r'i-daiJ 

sane-e-5-dze' 


zi'pqqtsh 


si-isfkt-i 

ze-len-ginsk' 
zc'li-gen-stdc 


shel-mets  b'dlin-yd 
zell'shou 
sr-men'dri-d 
se-mi-nd'rd 

zeml-yd-nO'i-gS-rdd 


viie  ;  u  short,  but  —  Fr.  elk  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" gtr.  —  g,  SA,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr. ) 


i  between  v  and  /. 
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-line' 


Semlin,  (Austr.  Slavonia  ; 

A.  Zimony.) 

Semoy,  (Luxembourg,) r.  se-mo-d' 

Semmering,  (Austr.)  Mi.  zem'me-ring' 

Sempach,  (Switz.)  zem'pdck 

Semur,  (Fr.)  s'e-mure'  ^ 

Semur  en  Auxois,  (Fr.)  s'e-mure'  an  Ss-sS-U' 

Senarica,  (Napl.)  se-ndr'i'kd 

Sendero,  (Up. Guin.)  country,  sen-de-ro' 

Seneffe,  (Belg;.)  se-nefi 

Senegal,  (Africa,)  r.  se-ne-gdV 

Senez,  (Fr.)  se-nes' 

Senglea,(jja)'t  o/La  Valetta.)  sen-gle'd 

Senio,  (It.)  r.  se'ni-o 

Senjen,  (Norvv.)  isl.  zen'yen 

Senlis,  (Fr.)  sdng-lV 

Senonais,  (Fr.)  old  distr.  s'e-no-nd' 

Sens,  (Fr.)     Mgcndicum.  sangs 

Sentina,(Pont.  St.)  Sanitium.  sen-ti'nd 

Sentis,  (Switz.)  m.  s'dng-ti! 

Sepes-Varalya.  See  Kirch-  j  she__nsh.v-d^m,yd 

Sepey,  (Switz.) 
Sepino,  (Napl.) 
Sepsi  Szeut  Gyfegy,  or 


■  I >- 1    •■' .:...,«:.,, 

Gergesmarkt,  (H.) 

Sept  Fontaines,  (Neth.) 

Sequillo,  (Sp.)  r. 

Seraing,  (Belg.) 

Seravezza,  (Tusc.) 

Sercllio,  (It.)  r. 

Serdowsk,  (R.) 


s'e-pd' 
se-pi'no 

shep-shi  sent  dyetlrdy 

sefong-tane' 

se-kil'yo 

se-rang' 

se-rd-vet's'd 

ser'k'i-o 

ser-dovsk' 


Seregipe  del  Key,  (Braz.)    |    s^.gVpe_  deJ  , 


Seregno,  (Austr.  It.) 

Serein,  (Port.) 

Serendib,  old  name  for  Cey- 

Seretli.     See  Syreth. 

S.-l-al-rh,  (R.) 

Sergiewsk,  (R.) 
Sergio,  (Dalm.)  mt. 
Serido,  (Braz.)  r. 
Seriuhaem,  (Braz.) 
Serio,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Sermido,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sermione,  (Lomb.) 
Seron,  (Sp.) 
Serowic,  (Boh.) 
Serpucliow,  (R.) 
Serra  d'Assumpcao, 
(Braz.)  mts. 

de  A$or,  (Port.)  i 


se-ren-dib 

se'ret 

ser-g'dtsh' 

ser'gi-evsk 

serd'go 

se-ri-do' 

se-rin-yd'dng 

se'r'i-o 

ser-m'i'do 

ser-mi-S'ne 

se'ro-vits 
ser'pQo'-c/iof 
ser'rd  dds-soong-sa'  qqng 
■'r'd  de  d-sor' 


Serra  de  Alcoba,  (Port.)  mts.  ser'rd  de  dl-ku'b'd 
Serra  de  Alvazcre,  (Port.)   )         ,  ..  ."  ...    ., 

mts_  "•  '   \  ser'ra  de  al-vd-se-rej 

Serra  de  Amarelha,  (Port.) 


Serra  de  Arrabida,  (Port.)   J 

Serra  de  Cachambu,  j 

(Braz.)  mts.  I 

Serra  de  Caldeirao,  (Port.)  , 

Serra  de  Chapada,  (Braz.)  < 
mts.  i 

Serra  de  Chazia,  (Port.)  mt: 
Serra  de  Ciara,  (Braz.)  mt 
Serra  de  Cincura,  (Braz.) 

Serra  de  Cintra,  (Port.)  mt 
Serra  de  Gerez,  (Port.)  mfc 
Serra  de  Guardunha, 

(Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Marao,  (Port.)mr.. 
Serra  de  Momil.  (Port.)  m 
Serra  de  Monchique, 

(Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Montezinlio, 

(Port.)  7 


Serra  de  Orobo,  (Braz.)  mis 
Serra  de  Priaca,  (Braz.)  mts 
Serra  di  Santo  Stefano, 

(Napl.) 
Serra  dos  Chiquitos,  (Br.) 


ser'rd  de  d-md-reVyd 
ser'rd  de  dr-rd'bi-dd 
ser'rd  de  k'd-sh'dng-bqq' 
ser'rd  de  k'dl-de-'i-rd'  qqng 
ser'rd  de  sh'd-p'd'd'd 


ser'rd  de  sing-kqq-r'd' 
ser'rd  de  sin'trd 
ser'rd  de  ge-rcs' 
ser'rd  de  gqq-dr-dqqn'yd 
ser'rd  de  md-rd' Qqng 
ser'rd  de  mil-mil' 
ser'ra  de  mSng-g'i'ke 

ser'rd  de  mSng-ie-zin'yqq 

:  de  n'd-v'dl-ya'i- 
ser'rd  de  no-gd'i-r'd 
ser'rd  deorqq-bo' 
ser'rd  de  prid'sd 
ser'rd  di  s'dn'to  ste-fd'i 


ser'rd  dqqs  sh'i-ki'tqqs 

ser-r'd-v'dl'le 

ser^ri-cre' 


Serravalle,  (Tusc.) 

Serrieres,  (Switz.) 

Serro.    See  Villa  do  Principe.  ser'rqq 

Sertao,   \  (Braz.)  sand  I    ser-td'qqng 

Sertam,  1      plain.  )    ser'tdm 

Servola,  (111.)  ser-vS'l'd 

Sesia,  (N.  It.)  se'si-d 

Scstola,  (Modena.)  ses't5-ld 

Si-mi-i,  (N.  It.)  ses'tri 

Setenil  de  las  Bodegas,  (Sp.)  se-te-n'il'  de  Ids  bH-de'g'ds 

Settimo,  (It.)  set'ti-mo 

seS:!(p°«->  !  *-««'«* 


Seu  de  Urge],  (Sp.) 
Seudre,  (Fr.)  r. 
Sevenaer,  (Neth.) 
Severien.    See  Siwierz. 


•ilia,  (Sp.;,  Seville.)    j    Sfjggjl 


Sevre  Nantoise,  (Fr.) 

Sevre  Niortoise,  (Fr.)  r. 
,(Fr.) 

Sevres.     See  Deux  Sevres. 

Seybusch.     See  Seiputsch. 

Sewastopol,  (R.) 

Sez.    See  Seez. 

Sezanne,  (Fr.) 

Sfakia,  (Candia.) 

S'Hertogenbosch.     Sec 
Bois  le  Due. 

Shrewsbury,  (Eng.) 

Siaelland.     See  Sjelland. 

Sibilla,  Monte  della, 
(Apenn.  It.) 

Sicamino,  (Sic.) 

Siceiari,  (Sic.) 

Sicie,  (Fr.)  prom. 

Sirieeliow,  (Pol.) 

Sicily,  (It. ;  it.  La  Sicilia.) 
Sicilia. 

Siciiliana,(Sic.) 

Sider,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Sierre.) 

Sidera,  (Candia,)  prom. 

Sidra,  Gulf  of,  (Mediterr.) 

Siebenburgen.    See  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Siebengebirge,  (Pr.)  mts. 

Sud  Ice,  (Pol.) 

Siena,  (C.  It.)     Sena,  Sena 

Siennica,  (Pol.) 

Sieradz,  (Pol.) 

Sierck,  (Fr. 

Sierock,  (Pol.) 

Sierpc",  (Pol.) 

Sierra  Acarai,  (S.  A.; 

Sierra  Bermeja,  (Sp.) 

Sierra  de  Aillo,  (Sp.)  mts.. 

Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  (Sp.) 

Sierra  de  Albarracin,  (Sp.) 

Sierra  ile  Amoros,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Avila,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Ayilon,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Siena  de  Engarceran,  (Sp.) 
Sierra  de  Espadan,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Gador,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Grados,  (Sp.) 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe, (New 

Castile.) 
Sierra  de  las  Alpujarras, 
Sierra  de  las  Alpuxarras, 

(Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  las  Grullas, 

(Mex.)mts. 
Sierra  de  la  Vinda,  (Pem.) 
Sierra  del  Castellon,  (Sp.) 

Sierra  de  Loxa,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Sierra  de  Paredes,  (Sp.)  mi 
Sierra  tic  Peiialosa,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Pardaos,  (Co- 
Sierra  de  Yebenes,  (Sp.)  m 
Sierra  Leona,  (Up.  Guin.) 
Sierra  Morena,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Nevada,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Paraina,  (Colomb.) 

Sierra  Prieta,  (Hayti,)  mts. 
Sierra  Reynosa,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Usupama, (Colomb.) 

Sierre.     See  Sider. 
Sieve,  (Tusc.)  r. 
Sievershausen,  (Han.) 
Siewierz,  (Pol.) 
Sigmaringen,  (S.  Germ.) 
Sign,  (Dalm.) 
Signa,  (Tusc.) 
Si»ini>kar,(Finl.)i^AJ-       I 

Sigtuna,  (Sw.) 
Siguenza,  (Sp.) 
Signer,  (Sp.) 
Siklos,  (H.) 
Silaro,  (It.)  r. 
Silberberg,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Silber  Bergstadt.    Sec  Mies. 
Sildal.     Sec  Skelleftea. 
Silein,  (H.)     See  Sillein. 


sc'qq  de  qqr-chel 

s'tfadr 

ze've-n'dhr 

ze-ve'ri-en 

se-v'il'yd  ;  e.  sev'ille,  sc 

villi' 
sevr  ndng-tdze' 
sevr  ni-or-tdie! 
sevr 
sevr 
zl'bQQsh 
se-vds-to-p5V 
sells 
se-zdn' 
sfd-ki'd 

s'AeV  tS-gen-bos-ck 
shraze' bu-ry 
syel'ldnd 

mon'te  del' Id  si-bil'ld 
s'i-kd-m'i'no 


sit-cbd'rd 

si-tsi-e'chof 

sis'si-le,  Id  si-cki'lt-d 

si-kcq-li-d'nd 

z'i'der 

si'de-rd 

si'drd 

ii'ben-biir'gen 

ii'bin-ge-bir'ge. 

zyed'lets 

s'i-e'nd 

zyen-nit'sd 


sye'rotsk 
syerptsy 

si-er'rd  U-ka-rWi 
si-er'rd  ber-me'clid 
si-er'rd  de  d-il'yb 
si-er'rd  de  dl-kd-rdth' 

(rds') 
s'i-er'rd  de  dl-bdr-rd-th'in' 
s'i-er'rd  de  d-mo-ros' 
si-er'rd  de  d-vi'ld 
si-er'rd  de  d-il-yon' 
si-er'rd  de  kor'dij-bd 
si-er'rd  de  en-gdr-the-rdn' 
si-er'rd  de  es-pd-ddn' 
si-er'rd  de  gd-dor' 
si-er'rd  de  grd'dos 
s'i-er'rd  de  gqq-d-dd-lqq'pe 


s'i-er'rd  de  Ids  grooVyds 
s'i-er'rd  de  Id  v'in'dd 

del  kds-tel-yon' 
de  Wchd 
de  p'd-re'des 


si-er'rd  c 

si-er'rd  i 
si-er'rd 
s'i-er'rd 
si-er'rd 
s'i-er'rd 
si-er'rd 
si-er'rd 
si-er'rd 
si-er'rd 
si-er'r'd 


i-er'rd 


de  pen-y'd-lo' s'd 

de  pdr-dd'os 

de  ye'be-nes 

le-o'nd 

mo-re'n'd 

ne-v'd'dd 

pd-r'd-'i'nd 

pri-e't'd 

re-i-no's'd 

QQ-SQQ-pd'm'd 


zi'ft '  rs-hon'lhl 

sye'vyersh 

z'il*1 inti-yin" ge'n 

simj 

s'in'y'd 

sing'nil-shere' 

sig-tco'it'd 

s'i-gQQ-en'th'd 

shi-klosh 

si'ld-ro 

zil'ber-berg' 

zil'ber-bl-rg'sfdiU 

lil'ddle 

z'i'llne 


Silesia,  (Germ.  ;  g.  Schle-   ) 
sien  ;  pol.  Slask.)  j 

Silistria,  (Bulgaria.) 
Siljan,  (Sw.)lak 
Silla,  (Colomb.)  mt. 
Sille  le  Guillaume,  (Pr.)      S 
Sillein.     See  Szolna. 
Sillery,  (Fr.) 
Sils,  (Switz.) 
Si  Ives,  (Port.) 
Siinaiieas,  (Sp.) 
Simand,  (H.) 
Simari,  (Napl.) 
Simbirsk,  (R.) 
Simeto.     See  Giaretta. 
Simferopol,  (R.) 
Simmering,  (Austr.) 
Simonetta,  Casa,  (Lomb.)  ) 

castle.  ) 

Siuion-tliurm,  )  ,,,,  i 

Siinniitoriiya,    \  l      ;  ( 

Simplon,  (Switz.)  m. 
Sinaloa.     See  Cinaloa. 
Sines,  (Port.) 
Sinigagha,  (C.  It.)     Seno-    \ 

gallia.  j 

Sinslieim,  (Bad.) 
Sion,  (Switz.;  g.  Sitten.) 
Sirai'nssa,  (Sic.)     Syracus. 
Sirino,  (Napl.)  mt. 
Sirniiigt'all,  (Austr.)  falls. 
Slliiela,  (Sp.) 
Sisal.     See  Sizal. 
Sisteron,  (Fr.) 
Sistova,  (Turk.) 
Sita,  (R.) 
Sitianl,  (Belg.) 
Sitten.     See  Sion. 
Sittirb,  (Austr.) 
Sivry,  (Belg.) 
Siwicr/.,  (Pol.;  g.  Severi-   j 

en,)  duchy.  \ 

Sizal,  Seal,  (Mex.)  haven. 
Sjelland,  Siaelland,  See-     1 

land,  Zeeland,  (Denm.)  > 

isl.  ) 

Sj6r6d,  (Sw.)  cloister. 
Ska-el-c,  (Denm.) 
Ska»en,(Uenm.;e.Skaw,)  j 

cape.  j 

Skagerrack,  (arm  o/Gcrm. 

Oc.)  j 

Skalitz,  (Mor.) 
Skahtz.     Sec  Szakolcza. 
Skalmierz,  (Pol.) 
Skanderborg,  (Denm.) 
Skaiiileria.     Sic  Iskandcria. 
Skane,  (Sw.  ;  g.  Scho-        j 

nen,)  prov.     Scania.  \ 

Skara,  (Sw.) 
Skaw.     Sec  Skagen. 
Skeen,  or  Skien,  (Norw.) 
Skelli-rtea,  Svenska,  or        \ 

Sildal,  (Sw.)r. 
Skielskii'ir,  (Denm.) 
Skierniewice,  (Pol.) 
Skive,  (Denm.) 
Sklcno,  (H.) 
Sk.il'ile,  (Sw.) 
Skoke.     See  Schokken. 
Skopia,  (Turk.) 
Skufc,  (Boh.) 
Skwierzvna,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Skyttie  Fos,  (Norw.)  falls. 
Slagelse,  (Denm.) 
Slany.     See  Schlan. 
Slalupol,  (R.) 
Slatust,  (R.) 
Slaup,  (Mor.) 
skiMinia.     Sec  Tdtorszig. 
Slavuta,  or  Slawatyce,  (R.  ) 

Pol.)  j 

Siau  iszvn,  (Pol.) 
SIa«-kow,  (Pol.) 
Slawkow.     Sec  Austerlitz. 
Slesvig,  ( Denm. ;  g.  Scbles-  ) 

wtgl  c.  Sleswick,)  duchy.  ) 
Sliedrecht,  (Neth.) 

Slnlmdsk,   (R.) 

Slobosia,  (Turk.) 

Slonin,  (R.  Pol.) 

Slooten,  (Neth.) 

Sluck,  (R.) 

Sluczevo,  (Pol.) 

Sluis,  r,,-  Slnys,(Neth.;/r.  ) 

l'Kcli.se.)  j 

Snialalld,  (S\V.)  prov. 
Sincderewo,  (Sei-via.)    Se-  j 

mendria.  ) 

Snifilen,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Smolensk,  (R.) 


yem 


sil'yd  ^ 

s'il-le:  le  gi-i-Sme'(g'il- 

yomc') 
zil-line 
sil-ye-rV 
zils 
sil'ves 
si-m'dn'kds 

si-md'ri 

sim-birsk' 

si-me'to 

sim-fe-ro-poV 

zim'me-rmg 

kd'sd  s'i-mo-net'fd 

z'i'mons-tQQrm' 

slii'mun  turn' yd 

sdng-ptohgi 

si'iid-lo'd 


i-ni-g'dl'y'd 


sit-ldJir' 

zit'ten 

zit'tich 

si-v'ri' 

zi-vyersh' 

s'i-thdV 

syel'rdn(l'dnd) 

she%-re%d 

skd'gil-ze' 

skd'gen 

skd' ger-r'dk1 

sk'd'lits 

skd'lits 

sk'dl'myersh 

skuit'tUr-borg' 

skdn-de-r'i' d 

sko'ne 

skd'rd 

skaw 

skene,  sk'i7ie 

svens'kd,  shel'lef-te-5' 

skijels'kytthr 

skyern-ye-v'it'se 

ski've 

shkle'no 

skohf'de 

sko'ke  ' 

sko-pi'd 

skqqtsh 

sl.ritrr-shi'nit 

sktit'ye-fos 

slWg'el-ze' 

sidny 

sldto-pol' 

sld-tqqst' 

sld-voo'td,  sld-v'd'Ci-tse 
sld-vi'shin 

sltiv'liQOf 

sldv'kqcf 

shles'v'ig,  slcs'ioick 

sli'drecht 

slo-bodsW 

slo-bo-zi'd 

slo'nin 

slo-ten 

slqQtsk 

sloot-she'vo 


smu'ldnd 

sme-de-re'vo 

smpn'len 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mite,  prey,  help,  (Afire,  Ae>.  —  Pine, 


e,  bird,  fig.  —  JVote,  dSvc,  mb'vc,  wolf,  hook,  lord.  —  Titnc,  bull,  ? 


i,  boy ;  ou, hous?.~Fr.  ft  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Smorgoni,     See  Szorgom. 
Siiieuwbergen, (Cape  Good  ) 

Hope.) 
Sneck,  (Neth.) 
Sniaiyn,  or  Snyatin,  ) 

(Austr.  Pol.)  1 

Soave,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sohgslaw,  (Boll.) 
Sobota,  (Pol.) 
Sobral,  (Braz.) 
Sochaczew,  (Pol.) 
Sochoczyn,  (Pol.) 
Sucobos,  (Sp.) 
Soconusco,  (C.  A.) 
Socotra,  or  Socotora,  (Ind.  i 

Oc.)  isl.    Dioscoridis  In-  > 

Socorro,  (S.  A.) 
Socuellamos,  (Pp.) 
SSderfors,  (Svv.) 
Soderhamn,  (Sw.) 
Sdderkoping,  (Sw.) 
Sdil,  imaniilanil,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Sucleilclge,  (Sw.) 
Soeborg,  (Denm.) 
Soerabaja,  (Java.) 
Soon*,  or  Slime,  (Denm.) 
Soe<t,  (  Neth. ;  old  sax.         j 

Snusat.)     Snsatum.  \ 

Soestdijk,  (Neth.) 
Sugnclicld,  (Norw.)  mts. 
Hnu riiH'jnrd,  (Norw.)  gulf. 
Sohl,  (H.) 
Soignies,  (Belg.) 
Snissons,  (Fr.) 
Sokollta,  (K.Pol.) 
Sokolow,  (Pol.) 
Solan  de  Cabras,  (Sp.) 
Solauto,  (Sic.) 
Soldau,  (Pr.) 
Soldin,  (Pr.) 
Solec,  (Pol.) 
Soledad,  (N.  Calif.) 
Soledor.     See  Solothurn. 
Sulosmes,  (Fr.) 
Soleure,  (Switz. ;  g.  Solo-  ) 

thurn.)  j' 

Solfatara,  (Napl.)  valley. 
S..I,,.,,v,(Fr.) 
Solikamsk,  (R.) 
Solimoes,  (Braz.)  r. 
Sohn»ell,  (Pr.) 
Soller,  (Mallorca.) 
Si .1  ins,  (Germ.)  oldprin. 
Solms-Braunfels,  (Gorm.) 

prin. 
Solms,  Lich  and  Hohen, 

(Germ.)  prin. 
Solms-Laiibach,(Genn. );»•.;.. 
Snlms  l.auliaoh -llarutll-       1 

Rfiilclheim  and  Arnheim,  > 

(Germ.)  prin.  ) 

Snliii-  Ilarulh-Wildenfels,    ) 

(Germ.)  prin.  J 

Solofra,  (Napl.) 
Sologne,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Siilnthurn,  (Switz. ;  com.     ) 

dial.  Soledor,)  cant.     So-  > 

lodurum.     See  Soleure.     ) 
Snlstivina,  (Austr. Gal.) 
SoNnna,  (Sp.) 
Snlt,  (H. ;  g.  Solth.) 
Sulvi-'ber",  Si'ilvitsborg,       \ 

(Sw.)  j 

Solwytschegodsk,  (R.) 
Sombreb  ro,  (W.  Ind.) 
Sombrerete,  (Mex.) 
Somlo,  (H.)  mt. 
Somlyo,  (Trans.) 
Somcrs  Isles.    See  Bermudas. 
Somma,  (It.) 

Sninma  Campagna,  (Lomb.) 
Sommariva,  (Pied.) 
Soinnie,  (Fr.)  dep.  and  r. 
Sommelsdijk,  (Neth.) 
Sommen,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Sommcrcin,  (H.) 
Sommerleld,  (Pr.) 
Sommieres,  (Fr.) 
Somogy  V&rmegye,  (H.) 
Somorrostro,  (Sp.) 
Soinmo  Sierra,  )  ,q    ,  I 

Somoserra,         \  ^p,)  j 

Soncino,  (Austr.  It.) 
Si'iiiilerborg,  or  Somlerbnrg,  ( 

(Denm.)  ( 

Siiiiilersliausi-n,  (C.  Germ.) 
Sonilrio.  (Austr.  It.)  prov. 
Sonora,  (Mex.  Conf.)  dep. 
Snusiuiate.     See  Zonzonate. 
Sonthu.en,  (Bav.) 


smor-go'ni 
sne'gQ-ber'gen 

snyd'tin 

so-d've 

s5' byes-Ida 

zB-bO'td 

soq-brdl' 

zo-clidt'shef 

zo-chqt' shin 

so-ku'bos 

sd-ko-noqs'ko 

so-ko'trd,  so-kS'td-rii 

so-kor'ro 

so-koo-eV yd-mSs 

zdk'der-fqrs' 

zr?i'tlh-  hdmn1 

ziti'dh-cheu'ping 

znt'drr-mdnHdnd 

zeu'drr-til'ye 

leVbgrg 

tQQ-rd~bdfyd 


zeii'reu 

zqqhst 

zoqhst'dike 

zqng'nc-fyeV 

zong'ne-fyore' 

zoic 


zo-ko'lof 

sn-lu,i'  de  kd'brds 

so'lan-tu 

zol'dou 

zot-dine' 

zo'lits 

so-le-ddd' 

su-le-dor' 

so-lSme' 

so-l<fur' 

sol-fd-ta'rii 

so-lin-y'i' 

zo-li-kdmsk' 

so-l'i-mBngs' 

zo-lin"gen 

sdl-yer' 

zolms 


KcA,  hd'ken,  zolms 

zn/m  .'  Inn' b'dck 
zqlms-lou'  bach-bd'rc-Qt- 

reu'  del-hime  and  drn'- 

hlmc 

zolms-bd'rnot-vil'den-fils 

so-lo'frU 

Sd-Wmf 

zo'lo-toom' 

sdl-st'i-vi'n'd 
sol-so'nd 
sholt,  ZQlt 
zeul'ves-berg',  zeul'vits- 

sol  nt-she-godsW 
som-bre'ro 
som-bre-re'te 
shom-lo 
shorn' li-B 

som'md  kdm-pdtl'y'd 

som-md-ri'vd 

som 

nnn'mels-dlkt' 

zqm'men 

zom'me-rlne' 

zqm'mer-fHdt' 

som-mi-£rc' 

slio-m5dy  vdhr^mehd-yi 

su-uinr-rds'tro 

som' mu  si-er'r'd 

so-mO-ser'rd 

son-chi'no 

zeun1 (zqn')der-bqrg' 

(bnnrg1) 
:oii'ilrr.i-lton'zm 
s5n'dfi-o 
sd-no'rd 
son-sd-na'te 
zqnt'ho'fen 


Boor,  (Bob.) 
Sopac/.kin,  (Pol.) 
Sophia,  (Bulg. ;  bnlg.  Tria- 

ditsa.) 
Soprony.     See  Oedenburg. 
Sora,  (Napl.) 
Sorata,  Nevado  de,  (Bol.) 

peak  of  Andes. 
Sorelli,  (Mediterr.)  rocks. 

See  Galita. 
Soresina,  (Lomb.) 
Soreze,  (Fr.) 
Sorgvliot,  (Neth.) 
Soria,  (Sp.)     Numantia. 
Soristan,  or  Syria,  (Asia.) 
Sorlingues,  \es,French  name 

for  Scilly  Islands. 
Sorocaba,  (Braz.) 
Sflroe.     See  Soeroe. 
Soroe,  (Denm.) 
Sorraya,  (Port.)r. 
Sorrento,  or  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, (Napl.) 
Sortelha,  (Port.) 
Sortino,  (Sic.) 
Sos,  (Sp.) 

Sotara,  (N.  Gran.)  vole. 
Sotillo,  (Sp.) 
Sotteghem,  (Belg.) 
Souabe.     See  Suabia. 
Sourisn,  (Fr.) 
Souffriere,  la,  (Guad.)  vole, 
Souillac,  (Fr.) 
Sound,  the,  (Denm.  and 

Sw.  ;  sw.  Oeresund.) 
Souza,  (Port.)  r. 
Sovar,  or  Salzburg,  (II.) 
Spa,  (Belg.) 
Spacr.aforno,  (Sic.) 
Spain,  (sp.  Espana.)     IHs- 

pania,  Iberia. 
Spalato,  or  Spalatro,  (Dalm 
Spandau,  (Pr.) 
Spanish  Town,  (Jamaica.) 

See  Santiago  de  la  Vega. 
Spartel,  (Barb.)  prom. 
Spartivento,  (Ft.)  prom. 
Sparverio,  or  Scuderi, 

(Sic.)   mt. 
Speelwyk,  (Java,)  fort. 
Spello,  (C.  It.) 
Speszart,  (Bav.)  mt?. 
Speyer,  (Bav.)    See  Spires. 

JVtwiomagus,  JVemetcs. 
Speyerbach,  (Bav.)  r. 

8&' [■>•.<*•*■) 

Spielberg,  (Mor.)  fortress. 
Spinazzi.la,  (Napl.) 
Spirding,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Spires,  (Bav. ;  g.  Speyer.) 
Splugen,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Spoleto,  (It.)     Spolctum. 
Spree,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 


Spremberg,  (Pr.) 
Sprottowa,  (Pol.) 
Scpiillaci,  (Napl.) 


Si  a  a  I  -  In  iv  Rdcn ,  (Norw.) 
Stabia,  (Napl.) 
Stabroek,  (Belg.) 
Stade,  (Han.) 
SiailiiTdurf.     See  Resinar. 
Stadthagen,  (Germ.) 
Stadilulm,  (Pr.) 
Staeffis.     See  Estavaye. 
Staffarda,  (Pied.) 
Stagno,  (Dalm.) 
Stahrenberg,  (Austr.)  ruins. 
Stalla,  or  Bivio,  (Switz.) 
Siaiiiliniil,  Turkish  name  of 'j 

Constantinople.  I 

Stampace,  (Sard.) 
Stampfen,  (H.) 
Slams,  (Tyrol,)  cloister. 
Stanislawow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Stanitz.     Sec  Steinitz. 
Staunern,  (Mor. ;  boh.  Sto-  j 

narzow.) 
Stannowoi  Chrebet,  (R.)     j 

Stanz,  (Switz.) 
Staraja  Russa,  (R.) 
Starasol,  (Gal.) 
Stargard,  (Pr.) 
Siarkonburg,  (C.  Germ.) 
Si  ami  Knnstantinow,  (R.     i 

poi.)  ! 

Slaropol,  (Pol.) 
Starv  Gii-jn,  (Boll.) 
Stasznw,  (Pol.) 
States  nl  the  rbnrch.     See  j 
Pontifical  States. 


sore 

zO-pdtsh'kin 

zO-fi'd 


so-rel'li 

sd-re-si'n'd 

s5-rSze' 

sorg'vlitc 

so'fi-d 

so-ris-tdhn' 

le  sor-langg 

so-ro-kd'bd 

zen'rinX 

zo'reu 

s5r-rd'yd 

sor'ren-to 


so-id'rd 

so-til'yo 

zot'te-gem 

SQQ-dbe' 

soo-rize' 

Id  sQQ-fri-ere' 

son-'i  Ijiik',  SQQl-y'dk' 

sound 


shoh-vdhr 

spa 

spdk-kd-for'no 


spdr-ve'ri-o 

spehl'vike 

spel'lo 

spes'sdrt 

spl'er 

spi'er-bdch 

Id  spet'si-it 

spile'berg 

spi-ndt' so-ld 

spir'ding 

splu'gen 

spo-lt'to 

spre 

sprem'berg 

sprot-to'vd 

skwil-ld'chi 

str,i,is' bnig-din 

eta'bi-d 

std'brook 

std'de 

stuil'ier-dqrf 

stddt'hd'gen 

stddt'lone 

staf'fis 

staf-fdr'dd 

sldn'yo 

sld'ren-berg' 

stdl'Vd 

stdm'bqql 

stdm-pd'che 

stdmp'fin 

stdms 

std-n'is  la'vof 

std'nits 

stdn'nim 

stdn-no-vB''i  chre-bit' 

stdnts 

std'rd-yd  rpps'sS 

std-rd'  sol 

stdr'gdrdt 

stdr'ken-bQ^rg1 

std'rS^i  kSn-stitnti'nof 

std-ro'pol 

sta-rii-iiit-sliine 

std'shqf 


Stati  I'unlificii.     ScePon-    i 

tilical  States.  > 

Statu  ilella  Chiesa,  } 

Stan,  l»allavicino,(Piacenza.) 
Staiilibaeb,  (Switz.)  falls. 
Btaufen,  (Bad.) 
Stavanfjord,  (Norw.) 
Stavangcr,  (Norw.) 
Staveren,  (Neth.) 
Stawiszyn,  (Pol.) 
Stawropol,  (R.) 
Stecknic,  (Boh.) 
Steenbergcn,  (Neth.) 
Steenkerke.  (Belg.) 
Steenwyk,  (Neth.) 
Stege,  (Denm.) 
Stein,  (Switz.) 
Stem-am-Anger,  (H. ;  h.      \ 

Szombathely.)  J 

Stciner  Alpe,  (Austr.) 
Sti'inliiit,  or  Ijiirgsteiiifurt,  ) 

(Pr.)  j 

Steinliuiier -Meer,  (N.  Germ.) 
Stcimlz,  Stanitz,  Zdonice,  ) 

(Mor.)  1 

Stellciibosch,  (Cape  Good 

Hope.) 
Stelvio,  (Tyrol ;  g.  Stilf- 

serjnch,)  pass. 
Stenay,  (Fr.) 
Stenczewo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Stendal,  (Pr.) 
Sternberg,  (Boh.) 
Sterzing,  (Tyrol.) 
Stettin,  (Pr.) 
Stettiiier-HatT,  (Pr.; 
Steyer,  (Austr.) 
Steycrcgg,  (Austr.) 
Siivi  iiiiark,  (Austr.  ;  e.       \ 

Styna.) 
Stezyca,  (Pol.) 
Stia,  (Tusc.) 

Stierne  Oome,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Stiernoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Stigliano,  (Napl.) 
Stilfserjoch.     See  Stelvio. 
Stiibniea,  (Pol.) 
Stockach,  (S.  Germ.) 
Sti.ckhol.n,  (Svv.) 
Stnckzek,  (Pol.) 
Stulberg,  or  Smllberg,  (Sax.) 
Slolbuwa,  (R.) 
Slolkwyk,  (Neth.) 
Stolpe,  (Pr.) 

Sl.il/eiiliiii-2,  (Trans.)  castle. 
Stolzenfels,  (Pr.)  castle. 
Stniiarzow.     Sec  Stanner. 
Stopnira,  (Pol.) 
Sim  ,(  Sw.  and  Norw.)  r.,lake. 
Stora  LuleA,  (Sw.)  r. 
Stora-Kopparberg  Lan.  See  ' 

Falu. 
Storchncst,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol. 

Osieczno.) 
Stnrkow,  (Pr.) 
Storoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Stor-S.jo,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Stor-Uman,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Stownica,  (Pol.) 
Stradella,  (N.  It.) 
Strakonitz,  (Boh. ;  b.  Stra- ) 

Siralsiiuil,  (Pr.) 
Ptriingnas,  (Sw.) 
Strasbourg, (Fr. ;  g.  Strasz-  j 

burg.)     Argentoratum.      \ 
Sir.as/liiii'g.     See  Enyed. 
Straszburg,  (Germ.) 
Straszgang,  (Austr.) 
Straszvitz,  (Mor.) 
Straubing,  (Bav.) 
Sii-elilen,  (Pr.) 
Siretiusk,  (R.) 
Stretto,  or  Bocca  di  Boni-    ) 

facio,  (Cors.)  strait.  j 

Plriri_-.au,  (Pr.) 
Stmnilioh,  or  Strongoli,        ) 

(Lipari,)  isl.  \ 

IlZo^'^Norw.)  j 

Strdmstad,  (Sw.) 
Strongoli.     Sec  Ptromboli. 
Strubpasz,  (Tyrol.) 
Stiy,  (Austr.)  r. 
Ptryk.iw,  (Pol.) 
Strzelno,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Plrzczow,  (Gal.) 
Siiibbekn'ibing,  (Denm.) 
Stulilweiszenburg.    See       ) 

Szckes  Fcjcrviir.  ( 

Stuhm,  (Pr.) 
Stuttcard,  Stuttgart,  (Wilrt.) 


sia'tr,  .ml. id  ei-clti'. 
stoub'bdeh 

std-vdn'fyore 

std-vdn"  git 

std've-ren 

std-v'i  'skin 

sld-vro-pql' 

stek'nits 

sten'ber'gen 

stene'ker'ke 

stene'vike1' 

stS'ge 

stine 

.'['inc'am-dn" ger 

stl'ner  al'pe 

stine'fqqrt 

stlnc'  hon-der-merc' 


stel'len-bos-ch 


stel'vi-o 
sfi-na' 

sthit-she' vo 
sten'ddl 
s/i'ru!b>i  £' 
stert'sing 
Ktvf-ttrir.r 


stl'er 

stl'er-eg' 

sti'er-mdrk' 

sleng-sh'i'tsd 

sti'd 

sti-er'ne  eu'ir-iie 

stQrn'e% 

stil-yWno 

stilf'zrr-yqch 

stob-nVtsd 

stqk'kdch 

stqk'liqlm 

stqk'tsek 

stol-bQQ'v'd 

stolk'vike1 

stql'pe 

sitjl'tsni-bqcrg' 

stql'tsen-fels' 

sto-ndr'zqv 

stSp-ni'tsd 

stShr 

sto'rd  Iqq'le-o 

stS'rd-kqp'pdr-berg'  lilne 

stqrch'nest 

stor'ko 

stohr'iHl 

sldkr'sheu 

stohr-QQ'mdn 

stof-ni'tsd 

stra-del'ld 

strd'kS-nits,  strd'kd-n'i-tse 


strdhs-bgor' ,  strdhs'bQgrg 

straits' bgorg 

strcUis'bqqrg 

strdhs'  gdng 

strdhs'vits 

strou'bing 

stre-tinsk1 

stret'to.  bSk'kd  di  bd-ril- 

fd'chd 
stri'gou 
strom'b5-ti 

streams' iHl,  streune'du. 

streum'stdd 

strSn'go-li 

strc-Qb'pds 

stri 

stri'kQQf 

strshel'no 

strshe'zqf  ,_. 

stQOb\be)keu'(ki-<)ii')bing 

stoql'vls'  sen-boorg' 


vfie  ;  ii  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <*il  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  j 


-  rlV,  hj, 


,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —g,  eh,  guttural ;  g  as  j  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  F,  between  v  and  f. 
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Styr,  (A.  and  R.  Pol.)  r. 
Styria.     See  Steyermark. 
Suabia.     See  Swabia. 
Subiaco,  (It.) 
Suehoczyn.  (Pol.) 
Soczawa,  (Austr.)     See 

Sutschawa. 
Si'ideroc,  (North  Sea,)  id. 
Siidersee.     See  Zuidersee. 

Flevo  Lacus. 
Sudeten  Gebirge,  (Germ. ; 

e,  Sudetic  Mountains.) 
Sueca,  (Sp.) 
Sues,  (Eg.) 

Sulil,  or  Suhla,  (C.  Germ.) 
Suisse,  la.     See  Schvveiz. 
Suledal,  (Nonv.) 
Suli.i,(C.doinb.) 
Sullv.  (Fr.) 
Sulimma,  (Napl.) 
Sulz,  (Wurt.) 
Sumatra,  (Sunda  Isls.)  isl. 
Sundsvall,  (Sw.) 
Suracz,  (Pol.) 
Surgut,  (H.) 
Surmalinsk,  (R.)  distr. 
Surul,  (Trans.)  mt. 
Susa,  (Pied.) 
Susdal,  (R.) 
Sutri,  (C.  Tt.) 
Sutschawa,  or  Suczawa, 

(Austr.) 
Svanike,  (Denm.) 
Svartsjolandet,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Sveaborg,  or  Sweaborg, 

(Finl.) 
Svendborg,  (Denm.) 
Sverige,  (e.  Sweden.) 
Svizzera,  la.     See  Schweiz, 
a..,.u:„   )  (Germ.  ;  g. 
iSwa    {     s<=hwairen;/r. 
buabia,  ^     Sollabe))  di$tri 

Sweden,  (sw.  Sverige.) 
Swinemiinde,  or  Swiene- 

munde,  (Pr.) 
Swinesund,  (Norw.  and 

Sw.)  inlet. 
Switzerland.    Sec  Schweiz. 
Svvoszowice,  (Gal.) 
Syreth,  Sereth,  (Gal.) 
Syria.     See  Soristan. 
Syrmien.     See  Szerem. 
Szabadhegy,  (H.) 
Szabadszailas,  (II.) 
Szabatna,  (H. ;  g.  There- 

sienstadt.) 
Szribolcs,  (H.) 
S^nU-k,  (Pol.) 
Szakolcza,  or  Skalitz,  (H.) 
Szatad,(H.) 
Szala,  (11.)  r. 
Szalatnya,  (H.) 
Szallas,'(H.) 
Szalonta,  (II.) 
Szamatyly,  or  Samter,  (Pr.  , 

Pol.) 
Szambor,  (H.) 
Szamn.s,  (H.)  r. 
Szamns  Falva,  (II.) 
Szamos  Ujvar.    See  Arme- ) 

nierstadt.  j 

Szanto,  (II.) 
Szarn'jrod,  (R.) 
Szarvas,  (II.) 
S/.as/.ka,  (II.) 
S/.asz  Kezd,  (H.) 
Sza-v-Selies,  (Trans.;  g.     j 

Miihlenbach.)  j 

Sz.'uzvaros,  (Trans.;  g. 

Broos.)  ( 

Szathmar,  (H.) 

S/.a ar  Nemeti,  (II.) 

Szczeknciny,  (Pol.) 
Szczerbakowa,  (R.) 
Szczerzek,  (Gal.) 
Szczerzyz,  (Gal.) 
Szczuczyn,  (Pol.) 
Szeben  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Szebeny.     See  Seben. 
Szeged,  or  Szegedin,  (H.) 
Szegvar. 

Szekelyhid,  (H.) 
Szckely-Keresztur,  (Trans.) 
Szekerembe,  (Trans.) 


swa'be-a 
sqq-b'i-d1 ko 
sqq-chqt'  shin 
sqqt-shd'vd 
zu' dir-eu' 
zu'dir-ze' 

zqq-de.'tin  ge-bir'ge 
sqq-e'kd 

SQQ-es1 

zoo',  zqq'ld 

zqq'le-ddle' 
sqq'li-d 

sqql-mo'nd 
zoolts 

sqq-md'trd 
ZQtmds'oal 
sqq'rdtsh 

SQOr-gQOt' 

snr,r->na-tinskr 

sllqq-rqql 

soo's, 


Stuhl- 


S/.ekes  Fejervar. 

weiszenburg. 
Szekszird,  (II.) 
Szclicze,  (H.)  cavern. 
Szendro,  (II.) 
Szenta,  (II.)     See  Zenta 
Szent  Andris,  (H.) 


dl 


svdrt' sheu-ldn' dit 

sve'd-bqrg' 

sven'bqrg 


swe'den 

svi'ne(nir)-mun'de 
sv'i'nc-zqqnd1 
switi'  cr-land 


sd-boltsh 

shd'dek 

sd-kSl-tsd 

sd-ldd 

sd-ld      — 

sd-ldt-ni-d 

s'dhl-ldsh 

sd-lon-td 

shd-md-a'li 


nosh  fdC-v'd- 
nosh  QQ-'i-vdhr 


salis-vdh-rdsh 
sdht-mdhr 

srlli!  mm-  iiii'nir-t'i 
shi.ilir-ko-ts'i'n'i 

alltslier-bd-kd'vil 

shtsher'shelc 

shtsher' shits 

shtshqqt' shin 

se-ben-sehk 

se-beny 

st  giyl,  se-ge-dine' 

seg-vdlir 

se-kehly-h'id 

se-kel  y-ke-res-tqqr 

se-ke-rem-be 

sekeshfe-ijer-vdhr 

sek-sdhrd 

se-ltt-se 

sen-drtfil 

sen  I.  •ui-drdhsh 


Szentes,  (II.) 


genkreuz. 
Szent  Martony.     See  Mar- 

tinsberg. 
Szent  Mifclos,  (H.) 


Szepes  Varallya,  (H. ;  g. 

Kirchdorf.) 
Szepes  Varmegye,  (H.) 
Szerdahely,  (H.) 
Szered,  (H.) 
Szerednye,  (II.) 
Szerem,  or  Syrmien,  (Slav.) 
Szerzyny,  (Gal.) 
Szexard,  or  S/ukszard,  (H.) 
Szezaipa,  (Pol.)  r. 
Szigeth,  (H.) 
Sziireth  Gyorgy,  (H.) 
Szigethvar.     See  Granz        ) 

Szigeth.  j 

Szistowa,  (Turk.) 
Szivacz,  (H.) 
Szlask.     See  Silesia. 
Szlatina,  (H.) 
Szliacs,  (H.) 
Szluin,  (Croatia.) 
SznivL'iel,  (Pr.  Pol.;  g.        > 

Schmiegel.)  \ 

Szolmszlo,  (H.) 
Szobrancz,  (II.) 
Szollns,  Nagy,  (H.) 
Szolna,  or  Zsolna.  (H. ;  g.  ) 

Sillein.) 
Szolnok,  (H.) 
Szombathely.    See  Stein-     ) 

am-Anger.  ( 

Szoinolnok.   Sec  Schmfilnitz. 
Szftny,  (H.) 
Szin-L'orn,  or  Smorgoni,  (R.  ) 

Pol.)  1 

Szrem.     See  Schrim. 
Szrensk,  (Pol.) 
Szroda,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szubin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szulmierzyce,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szurul,  (Carpathians,)  mt. 
Szwarcara,  (Pol.)  r. 
Szydlow,  (Pol.) 
Szydlowice,  j  -p  ,  <  ( 

Szydlowiec,  \  ^oi->  \ 


sent  dijelxrdy 
scnt-ke-rest 
sent  mdr-tony 
sent  m'i-klOsh 
sent  QQ-i-fd-loq 
se-pesh-cdhr 
se-pesh  vdhr-dl'yd 
se-pesh  vdhr-medy 
ser-dd-hely 


si-geht-dydnrdy 

si-geht-vdhr 

shis'to-vd 

shlonsk 
sla'ti-nit 


sli-dhtsh 
sloo-'in 

shm'i'  g'i-el 
so-b5s-loh 

nddy  sefol-ldiLsh, 

s5l-nd 

s5l-nok 

som-bd-tchly 

so-mol-nok 

se^ny 

sor-gem 

shrim 

shrensk 

shro'dd 

sbool-myer-sh'i'tse 

SQO-rOQl 

shvdr-tsd'rd 
shid'lof 
shid-lo-vi1  tse 
shid-lo'vyeU 


T. 


Taasing,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Tabago,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tabara.     See  Tavara. 
Tabasco,  (Mex.  Conf.)  dep. 
Tabernns,  (Sp.) 
Tabor,  (Boh.) 
Tacarigua,  (Colomb.)  lake. 
Tacazze,  or  Takazze,  (At) 
Tachau,  i7rTachow,(Boh. ; 

b.  Drzewnow.) 
Tachti  Bostan,  (Persia,) 

cavern. 
Tacna,  (Peru.) 
Tacora,  (Bol.) 
Tacuba,  (Mex.) 
Tacubaya,  (Mex.) 
Tacunga,  or  Lactacunga, 

(S.  A.  Ecuad.) 
Tafalla,  (Sp.)     Tubalia. 
Tafelfichte,  (Pr.)  m. 
Taganrog,  (R.) 
Tagavost,  (Morocco.) 
Tagliacozzo,  (Napl.) 
Tagliamento,  (Austr.  It.)  r, 


heite. 
Tailland,  Cap,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Taillebourg,  (Fr.) 
Tain,  (Fr.) 
Taity,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tajamulco,  (C.  A.  Guat.) 

Tajo,  (Sp. ;  port.  Tejo,)  r. 

Tagus. 
Tajowa,  (H.) 


id'  chou(chu) 

tdeh'ti  bo'stdne 

tdlc'nd 

td-ko'rd 

td-koo'bd 

td-koQ-bd'yd 

td-koon'gd 

td-fdl'yd 

td'fel-fich'te 

td-gdn-rog' 

td-gd-vost' 

tdl-yd-kot'so 

tdl-yd-men'to 

td-gqpd'ri 

td-hi'Ci 

kdp  tdl-ydng^td-i-ydn 

tdlij-boor'  (td-'i-bQor1) 

td'i-ti  ;  e.  td'te 

td-chd-mqol'ko 

ta'cho 

td-yo'vd 


Tajuna,  (Sp.)  r. 
Takutu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Talarn,  (Sp.) 

Talarniliia-,  (Sp.)     Lacipea. 
Talavera  lie  la  Revna,  (Sp.) 
Talaver.i  la  Heal,  (Sp.) 
Talavera  la  Viecha,  (Sp.) 
Talcahuano,  (Chile.) 
Talla.  (Tusc.) 
Talline.     See  Revel. 
Tallya,  (H.) 
Talmats,  (Trans.) 
Taman,  (R.)  isl. 
Tamandua,  (Braz.) 
Tamara,  (R.)  r. 
Tamara,  (Sp.) 
Tamaraca,  (Braz.)  isl. 
Tamara,  (Napl.)  r. 
Tamaron,  (Sp.) 
Tamaszow,  (Pol.) 
Tamaulipas,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Tamboga,  (Sp.)  r. 

Tan w,  (R.) 

Tambre,  (Sp.)  r.     Tamaris. 
Tamega,  (Port.)  r. 
TauiiaL'iia,  (.Mex.)  lake. 
Tamina,  (Switz.)  r. 
Tampa,  or  Espiritu-Santo,  ) 

(Mex.)  bay.  ) 

Tanipico,  or  Santa  Ana  de  i 

Tamaulipas,  (Mex.)  j 

Tamsweg,  (Austr.) 
Tamuearaciue,  (  S.  A.)  mts. 
Tana-Elf,  (Scand.)  7-. 
TariaO'U-d.fNorw.)  gulf. 
Tanaro,  (Pied.))-. 
Tancagua,  (Chile.) 
Tamrer,  (Fez;  e.  Tan-         ) 

gier.)  J 

Tangernmnde,  (Pr.) 
Tanguragua,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Tann.     Sec  Than. 
Tannenberg,  (Pr.) 
TanneveiL'es,  (Sard.)  mt. 
Tanninges,  (Sard.) 
Taormina,  (Sic.)     Tauro-  ) 

minium.  i 

Taos,  (Texas,) 
Tapajos,  (Braz.)  r. 
Tapolrza,  (I-I.) 
Tapolrsanv,(H.) 
Tipoly,  or  Tc'ipl,  (H.) 
Taporica,  (Braz.)  isl. 
Tarancon,  (Sp.) 
Taranta,  (Napl.) 

Taranto,  (Napl.)    Taren-    j 
turn.  \ 

Tarascon,  (Fr.) 

Tarasp,  (Switz.) 

Tara/.ona,  (Sp.)     Turiaso. 

Tarbes,  (Fr.)     Tarba. 

Tarcza,  (H.)  r. 

Tarczal,  (H.) 

Tarczyn,  (Pol.)      *• 

Tanlciiois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 

Tardoire,  or  Tardouere,      ) 
(Fr.)  r.  j 

Tai-..vvira,    )    _. 

TarL'owitze,  ]<■"->  j 

Taril'a,(Sp.)     Julia  Josa. 

Tarija,  (Bol.)  dep. 

Tarma,  (Peru.) 

Tarn,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Tarn-et-Gaionne,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Tarno^rod,  (Pol.) 

Tarnopol,  (Gal.) 

Tarnow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 

Tarnowiec,  (Gal.) 

Tarnowitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Taro,  (It.)  r. 

Tarouca,  (Port.) 

Tarragona,  (Sp.)     Tarraco. 
rega,  (Sp.) 

Tarsia,  (Napl.) 

Tartary,  or  Dschagatai,       ) 
(Asia.)  j 

Tartas,  (Fr.) 

Tarudaut,  (Alorocco.)  td'roo 

'1'ariitino,  (R.)  td-roo 

Tarvis,  (III.)  tdr'vi, 

fa,  (H.  Carpathians.)  mts.  td'lrd 

Tauern,  (Austral.)  7«(.  chain. 

Taul'ers,  (Tyrol.) 

Taulignan,  (Fr.) 
'annus,  (Germ.)  mt.  chain. 

Ta'iz  I  Sce  Domailice-       S 

nines,  (Switz.) 

ara,  or  Tabara,  (Sp.) 


td-choon'yd 
ta-kQQ-tQQ' 

td-ldr-rQQ1  bi-Us    _ 

td-ld-ve'rd  de  id  re-i'nd 

td-ld-ve'rd  id  re-dl' 

td-ld-ve'rd  Id  vi-e'ehd 

tdl-kd-gQQ-d'ne 

tdVid 

tdl-li-ne 

tdl'yd 

tdl'mdtsh 

td-mdn1 

td-mdn-doo-W 

td-rnd'rd 

td'md-rd 

td-md-rd'kd 

td'md-ro 

td-md-r5n' 

td-md'shqf 

td-ma-oo-tt'pds 

tdm-bo'gd 

tdm-bqff1 

tdm-bre 

td'me-ird     _ 


tdm'pd 

tdm-pi'ko  de  td-md-QQ-li' 


id-mqq-kd-rd'ke 
fd'nd-elfi 


tdnd'sk'er  :  properly, 

tdnd'she ;  e.  tan-jeer 
tan" irt *  r-miln'de 


td-ndngsh' 

td-or-mi'nii 

td'os 

td-pd-gos' 

td-pol'tsd 

td-poll-slidhm/ 

tdh-poly 

td-rdn-kon1 
td-rdn'td 
td-rdng-tazc1 
td-rdn-td'sd 
id'rdn-to ;  according  to 
Spadafora,  td-rdn'to 
td-r'ds-kong' 
td-rdspi 
td-rd-tho'nd 
tdrb 
tdrt'sd 
tdrt'sdl 
tart' shin 
tdrd-nd' 

tdr-dd-dre'  (dqc-cre') 
tdr-go-Vit'sd 


td-ro'kd 

tdr-rd-go'nd 

tdr're-gd 

tdr'si-d 

tar'ta-ry 

tdr-tdhs' 


tou'ern 

to-lin-ydng' 

tou'nqos 

tons 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  ibhat,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  PI?ie,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  N5te,  dove,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  hill,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long 
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'J';iv;i-ii-lins,  ,„■  Tavvas-        ( 

thus,  (Full.)  r.  ( 

Tavignano,  (Cors.)  r. 
Tavira,(Porl.) 
Tavolara,  (Said.)  isl. 
Tavora,  (Port.) 
t,uv;imIhis.     SccTavaste-  j 

bus.  \ 

Tavvrmv,  (R.) 
Taxenbach,  (Austr.) 
Tavnlicrc,  (Napl.)  plain. 
Tchariuri.sk.     See  Czarto-   j 

rysk.  ( 

Tcherkcssia.     Src  CircasHa. 
Tchernetz,  (Wall.) 
Tcheinuvitz.     See  Czeruo-  / 

witz.  j 

Teano,  (Napl.) 
Tebas-y-Tenarubia,  (Sp.) 
Tecpanguatcmala,  (Guat.) 
•l'efc,  (liraz.)  r. 
Tegernsee,  (Bav.) 
Tcgiiantepec.     SecTe-        ) 

huantepec.  \ 

Tegucigalpa,  (C.  A.  Hand.; 
Tegujo,  (Mex.)  lake. 
Tehiiacaii,  (Mex.) 
Tehuantepec,  (Mex.) 
Tejo.     See  Tajo. 
Tejaa.     Src  Texas. 
Tejuco,  (Braz.) 
Te'lez,  (R.)  lake. 
Telezkoje  Osero,  (R.)  lake. 
Telica,  (Gnat.)  vole. 
Telscliitz,  (Boh.) 
Temaraca,  (Braz.) 
'l'embleque,  (Sp.) 
Temcrin,  (II.) 
Temes,  (H.)  r. 
Temcsvar,  (H.) 
Temmkow,  (R.) 
Tempelburg,  (Pr.) 
Tempio,  (Sard.) 
Templeuve,  (Belg.) 
Tendre,  (Jura,  Switz.)' 
Tenorile,    /(Canary  Isl-      j 
Tcnorille,  (      ands.)  \ 

TenoclHitlan.    See  Mexico. 
Tentuga),  (Port.) 
Teolo,  (Anstr.  it.) 
Teotihualcan,  (Mex.) 
Tepeaca,  (Mex.) 
Tcpir,  (Mex.) 

Tepl,Tepel,  or  Tepla,  (Boh.) 
T.'phce,  (Boh.,  n   Teplitz.) 
Toplir/.e,  (II.) 
Tcphcze-Kis,  (II. ,  g.  Tep-  \ 

litz,  or  Toplilz.)  \ 

Teplitz.     See  Tepliczc-Kis. 
Teraino,  (Napl.)   Interamne. 


Terehoh,  (Natoha.) 
Terek,  (11.)  r. 
Tercspol,  (Pol.) 
'J'cr-Gocs,  or  Goes. 
Tergouw,  or  Gouda. 
Terignano,  (Cora.)  r. 
Terioli,  (Tyrol,)  castle. 
Terhzzi,  (Napl.) 
Termignon,  (Sard.; 

Ter i,  (Sic.)     Thermos. 

Termoh,  (Napl.) 
Tcrmonde.    See  Dender.      ) 

nionde.  J 

Ternava.     See  Tyrnau. 
Tenieuse,  (Neth.) 
Terni,  (C.  It.)     Jnteramna. 
Temova,  (Bulg.) 
Terouane,  (Fr.) 
Terracina,  (S.  It.)    Jlnmr. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  (S.  A.) 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  (Napl.)      I 

prov.     Campania.  \ 

Terra  di  Olranto,  (Napl.)     i 

prov.  \ 

'I  riraiiova,  (  ,a-     ,  ( 

Terra  Nuova,    j  cbic''>         } 
Terrasa,  (Sp.)     Egara. 
Terra  Vecclna.  (Napl.) 
Teruel,  (Sp.) 
T.-rscltelhng.  <  Neth.)  is*. 
Tervuren,  (Belg.) 
Tesean,  (Ecuad.) 
Teschen,  (Anstr  Sil.) 
Tessin.    See  Ticino. 
Tessino,  or  Ticmo,  (It.)  r. 
Testaccio,  (Rome,)  mi, 
Tete  de  Rang,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tete  Noir,  ( Alps,)  pass. 


tsher' ntls 

(£' b'ds-i  te-nd-rqq'b'i-cl 

trk-pun-  goq-d-te-m'd' I'd 

lift' 

te'oern-iej 

te-nofunte-pek' 

tegqq-tlii-gdl'p'd 

le-gqqUVio 

te-gqqu-kdn' 

te-gOQ-uii-te-pek' 


te-mesk 

tc-mrsli-v'dhr 

trm'prl-bqqrg' 

tem'pi-o 

Idngpleave' 

tdngdr 

te-ne-fi'fe 

ten-eriffe' 

tr-iivk  iit-ldn' 

ten-loo' 'gal 

H-O'lo 

tr-d  a  soo-al-kdn' 

te-pe  d'k'd 

te-ptk' 

lepl,  It' pel,  le'pld 

t'l' I'll  I'i,  tep'lits 

te'pli-tse 

tl'pli-tse-liish 
tep'lits 

ter-sa-i'r'd 
ter-the'ro 
te-re'lo-li 

ti-r'es'pol 

ter-gqqs 

fr-ri-o'li 
ter-lit'si 

iv-"""  yong' 

Cn'moli 
ter-mdngd' 
ternd'vd 
termSaie' 

ter'no-vd 
te-rqq-ane' 
ter rd-chi'n'd 
ter'rd  del  fqq-e'go 
ter'ra  di  ld-vo'ro 
ter'rd  iti  S-tr'dtl'tO 
Ur'rdno'vd 


ter'rd  ve_k'ki-d 
te-rqq-el' 
trrs-rhel'ling 
terfiilirn  ' 


e' ;  fr.  trs-sdng' 


Tetschen,  (Boh.;  boh.        I 

Decjn.)  \ 

Teturoa,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tenfelsinauer,  (Bav.) 
Teul'en,  (Switz.) 
Teulada,  (Sard.)  cape. 
Tcutoburger-Wald,  (N.        I 

Germ.)  mt.  range.  ) 

Tentschbrod.     See  Brod. 
Tevere,(It. ;  g.  Tiber,)  r.  I 

Tijbris.  j 

'IVvi-roiic,  or  Anis,  (It.)  r. 
Texas,  (U.  S. ;  sp.  Tejas.) 
Texel,(Netb.)  isl. 
Teynec,  (Boh.) 
Tezcuco,  (Alex.) 
Than,  or  Tann,  (Fr.) 
Thann,  (Bav.) 

Thau,  Etangde,(Fr.)  lagoon. 
Tbaubate,  (Braz.) 
Thaya,  (Austr.)  r. 
Theben,  (H.) 
Thciss,  Theisz,  (H.)  r.        ) 

Tibiscus.  \ 

Tliemsclie,  (Belg.) 
Theresianopol,  Maria,  (H. ;  ) 

It.  Szabatka.)  j 

Theresienstadt,  (Austr  ;     i 

A.  Szabatha.)  J 

Theresiopolis,  ( H.) 
Thernberg,  (Austr.) 
Therouanne,  (Fr.) 
Theux,  (Belg.) 
Tliiel,  or  Tiel,  (Neth.) 
Tbiele,  (Switz.)  r. 
Tluelt,  (Belg.) 
Thienen.     See  Tirlemont. 
Thierache,  (Fr.)  old  dw. 
Thierry,  Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Thiers,  (Fr.) 
Tiuonville,  (Fr.  ;  g.  Die-     I 

denhofen.)  j 

Thioux,  (Sard.) 
Thiverval,  (Fr.) 
Tholen,  (Neth.) 
Tboiuar,  w  Tomar,  (Port.) 
Thomas,  St.,  (II.) 
Thomery,  (Fr.) 
Thonon,  (Sard.) 


Ut'shen 

te-tqeyro'ct 

toi'ftls-mou'er 

toi'fin 

tfio-ld'dd 

toi' to-bQQr' ger-V'dldt' 

loitsh' brodl' 


tes'sel  ;  e.  tcz'el 
U'i-nets 

telli -l.on'ko,  tes-kc-Q'ko 


-lillKj'th'-lQ 

d-oo-Od-tei 
a'yit 


tems'che 

md-fi'd  te-re!ii-d-no'pel 
■slddt' 


tr  nj 


.■r.i.i 


burg,  (Trans.)  ( 

Thongnv,  or  Torigny,  (Fr.) 
Thorion,  (Fr.)  r. 
Thorn,  (Pr.) 
Thorshalla,  (Sw.) 
Thorshavn,  (l)enm.) 
Thouars,  (Fr.) 
Thou roui.  (Belg.) 
Three  Rivers,  (Can. ;  fr.     i 

Trois  Rivieres.)  | 

Thrnijen.  (Belg.) 
Tlmin,  (Belg.) 
Thun,  (Switz.) 
Tlinnoe,  (  Deiun.)  isl. 
Thur,  (Switz.)  r. 

Thuigovic.)     Tliurgoma.  \ 
Tlii'iiuigen,  Tlinringia,         j 

(Germ.)  country  I 

Thiinii'jian  Forest, (Germ.;  j 

<r  Thuringer  Wald.)        j 
Thurnaii,  (Bav.) 
Thurocz,  (II.) 
Tiaguanuco,  (Peru.) 
Tiber.     See  Tevere. 
Tibigi,  (Braz.)r. 
Tibiiron,  (llayti,) prom. 
Ticino,  (Switz.  ;  g.  and/r.  I 

Tessin.)  j 

Ticino,  or  Tessino,  (It.)  r. 
TiedraVieja,  (Sp.) 
Tieffeubonn,  (Bad.) 
Ticl.     See  Tliiel. 
Tiemblo,  el.  (Sp.) 
Tiene,  (Austr.  It.) 
Tiermas,  (Sp.)     Thermce. 
Tierra  Austral  del  Espiritu  ( 

Santo,  (N    lleb.)  \ 

Tierra  Bomba,  (o^'Co-        j 

lomb.)  isl.  j 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  (S  A.) 

See  Terra  del  Fuego.)       ( 
T,etar,(Sp.)r. 
Tiete,  (S.  A.)r. 
Tigilsk,  (R.) 
Tihany,  (II.) 
Tihutza,  (Trans.) 
Tijola,(Sp.) 
Tijuro.  (Braz.)i-. 
Ti'lbiirg.  (Neth.) 
Tilk-iidorf,  (Pr.) 


t'e-rqq-dne' 


ti-ong-vile' 
ti-W' 


to-nong1 

Wr'dd,  tu'ren-bqorg1 


«op-rpo' 

(Arce  riv'crs 

Iroi'en 

th-ang' 

tQone 

Ipp'netl 

tqqr 

tQQr'gou,  tur-go-v'i' 

iii'riu"gin,  ihu-rin'je-a 

tii'rin" ger  v'dldl 

toor'nou 


li  clu'no 

tichi'no 

ti-e'dra-vi-s 

tilif'jen-bon' 

Old 

ej  tT-em'blo 


ti  n'ra  a-w-slriU'  del  | 

pi'ii  tog  saivto 
ti-er'rd-bom'bd 
ti  er'ra  del  fQQ^e'go 
ti-e-lur' 
ti-e-te' 
Ctg-ilsk' 
ti'liany 
ti-lwgt's'd 
ti'rlio-ld 
t'l  fi-pp'/.o 
ti'l'beuri; 
til'len-dorf 


Tilsit,  (Pr.) 
Timavo,  (III.)  r. 
Timok,  (Sorvia,)  r. 

i'ili.1).-,  (f.'unda  Isls.  E.I.) 
'I'impanagos,  (Mex.)  take. 
Tinihebray,  (Fr.) 
Tindaro,  (Sic.)  cape. 
Tipitapa,  (C.  A.)r 
Tirano,  (Austr.  It.) 
Tiraspol,  (R.) 
Tirepetio,  (Mex.) 
Tirgowist,  (Turk.) 
Tirguschil,  (Wall.) 
Tirlemont,  (Belg.  :  flem.       ) 

Thienen.)  j 

Tirol.     See  Terioli. 
Tirol,  or  Tyrol,  (Austr. ;  it.  j 

II  Tirolo.)  prov.    liha-tia.  \ 
Tis/a,  (ll.lr.     See  Theisz. 
Tis/.a  Ftircd,  (H.) 
Titel,  (II.) 

Titicaca,  (S.  A.)  lake. 
Tito,  el,  (Napl.) 
Tmlis,  (,i«co/  the  Swiss     I 

Alps.)  j 

Tivoli,  ((.'.  It.)     Tibur. 
Tjorn,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Tlalpuxahua,  (Mex.) 

Tla,,a,(Mcx.) 

Tlav;:!!;;;,  j  (^       j 

Toanoa,  (Austr.)  haven. 
Tobago,  (W   Ind.) 
Tobarra,  (Sp.) 
Tohitscbau.     SeeTowacow. 
Tobol,  (R  ) 
Tobolsk,  (R.) 
Toboso.   (Sp.) 
Tocantins,  (Braz.)  r. 
Tockenburg.     See  Toggen- ) 
burg.  J 

Tocuyo,  (Venez.) 
Todi,  (C.  It.)     Tudertum. 
Todos-os-Sanlo%(Braz.) 
Todteudorf,  (Pr.) 
Toggenbiirg,  (Switz.)  val.    ) 
-     Tockenburg.  J 


Tokay,)    .. 
Tokai,   i("' 


Tok 

Tolcolano,  (Austr.  It.) 

Toledo,  (Sp.)     Toletum. 

Tolentino,  (C.  It.) 

Tolfa,  (It.) 

Tolkenut,  (Pr.) 

Tolmezzo,  (Austr.  It.) 

Tolniiuo,  (III.) 

Tolna,  or  Tolnau,  (H.) 

Tolocan,  now  Toluca,  (Mex 

Tolosa,  (Sp.)     Itiinso. 

Tolu,  Santiago  de,  (Co- 
lomb.  N.  Gran.) 

Toluca.     See  Tolocan. 

Toinai,  (III.) 

Tomar,  or  Thomar,  (Port.) 

Tomaszow,  (Pol.) 

Tomavacas,  (Sp.) 

Tomrllosn,  (Sp.) 

Tomsk,  (R.) 

Tonala,(Mex.) 

Tondern,  (Denm.) 

Tongres,  (Belg.) 

Tonnay.  (Fr.) 

Tonneins,  (Fr.) 

Tonnrrrc,  (Fr.) 

Tfinningen,  (Denm.) 

Topajoz,  (Braz.) 

Tdpl.     See  Tipoly. 

Tophrza,  (II.) 

Tiiplitz.  Toephtz,  or  Tep- 
litz. (Boh.) 

Toplitz,  or  Teplitz.    See 
Teplicze-Kis. 

Topoltsan,  (II.) 

Torhisnv.  (Fr.) 

Torholc,  (Tyrol.) 

Torccllo,  (Venice,)  isl. 

Torcisi,  (Sic.) 

Torcola,  (Dalm.)  isl. 

Torda.     See  Tliorda. 

Tordesillas,  (Sp.) 

Torl'ou,  (Fr.) 

Torgau,  (Pr.) 

Tcrigny.     Sec  Thongny. 

Torija,  (Sp.) 

Toril,  el,  (Sp.) 

Torino,  (It  ;  g  Turin.) 
Augusta  Taui-inorum. 

Tonnes,  (Sp  )  r. 

TorneA,  (Russ   Finl ) 

Tomeaelt,  (Sw  )  r. 

Tomesc,  (Gr.)  prom. 

Toro   (Sp) 


tau-pi-nd'gBs 
tdngslt-brd1 

ti  pi-td'pii 

tiras-pol' 

ti-re-pr.'tl-5 

iir'go-v'ishl 

t'ir-gqq  sail 

tirl-mdng' 

ti-rule' 

li-role1 ,  il  Vi-ro'lo 

tis'sd 

tis's'd  fii'rcd 


ti'voli 

tijemrn  ^ 

llul  pqc-ch'd' gqq-'d 


fd-bhlsk) 

to-bd'so 

to- hang-tings' 

tok'Li  n-bqqrgr 

lo-kqq'ijo 

to'di 

to'dqqs-qqs-s'dn'tqqs 

ti'tin-dorfi 

tog' gen-bc-org' 


lo-lo'*a 

s'dn-a-U'gS  de  01 
lo-lqq'kd 


lo-mrl-lju'so 
tomsk 
t'o-nu-ld' 
ton' dim 


teiin'ntn"i 

lu-pd-gos' 

teapl 

tOp'li-tsd 

tetp'lits 

tetp'lits 

to-polt-shd 

tor  bi --iji' 

tbr'bdlr 


tor 


,-rio 


Al'yS 


td-rt'fhd 
fl  to-riV 


r'.ic  ;   fi  sin 


I.  bb 


-  Fr.  ml  long,  eii  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  hj,  ny,  liquid.  —  Jin" nor  —  g,  ch,  guttural ,  g  as 


•  r  final,  Fr. 


■,  between  v  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


T.iruk  Retse,  (H.) 
Torontal,  (H.) 
Toronto,  (Up.  Can. ;  for-     \ 
merly  York.)  \ 

Toropa,  (R.)  r. 
Toropez,  (R.) 
Torqueuiada,  (Sp.) 
Torralba  de  Calatrava,  (Sp.) 
Torrecilla,  (Sp.) 
Torre  del  Greco,  (Napl.) 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,       ) 
(Napl.)  \ 

Torre  de  Moncorvo,  (Port.) 
Torre  di  Vindicari,  (Sic.) 
Torre  do  Bugio,  (Port.) 
Torre  Jimeno,  Ximeno,  (Sp.) 
Torrelobaton,  (Sp.) 
Torre  Mocha,  (Sp.) 
Torres  Vedras,  (Port.) 
Torre  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Torridal,  (Norw.)  r. 
Torritrlia,  (Sard.) 
Tomjus,  (Sp.) 
Torsiimk,  (R.) 
Torshalla,  (Sw.) 
Tortola,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Tortona,  (Sard.) 
Tortorici,  (Sic.) 
Tortosa,  (Sp.)     Dertosa. 
Tortue,  la,  (Turtle  Island,  j 
W.  Ind. ;  sp.  Tortnga.)     \ 
Toscana,  (It. ;  c.  Tuscany,) 

country.     Etruria.  ) 

Tosranolla,  (It.)     Tuscania. 
Toschtupskaja,  (R.)  r. 
Totonicapan,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
Totoral,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Totorszag,  Toth  Orszag,  or  ) 
Slavonia.  \ 

Tou  I,  (Fr.) 

Toulon,  (Fr.)    Tela  Martins. 
T.iulnu-ic,  (Fr.)     Tolosa. 
Tour,  la,  duPin,(Fr.) 
Tourame,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Tourbillon,  (Switz.)  castle.  I 
Tourcoing,  (Fr.) 
Tour  d'Ay,  (Switz.)  mts. 
Tournay,  (Belg. ;  flem.         ) 
Doornik.)  j 

Tourne,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tournon,  (Fr.) 
Tournus,  (Fr.) 
Tours,  (Fr.)     Ccesarodunnm. 
Tour  Sailliere,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tourville,  (Fr.) 
Tow&cow,  (Mor. ;  g.  To-    ) 
bitschau.)  j 

Toxowa,  (R.) 
Trachenberg,  (Pr.) 
Trafalgar,  (Sp.)  cape.  Pro-  ) 
mont.  Junonis,  \ 

Traina,  (Sic.) 
Trani,  (Napl.)     Turenum. 
Transtevere.   See  Trastevere. 
Transylvania,  (Eur. ;  g.    \ 
Siebenbiirgen  or  Trail-     ! 
sylvanien  :  A.  Erdely  Or-  f 
szag.)  J 

Trapani,  (Sic.)     Drepanum. 

Trappo,  la,  (Fr.) 
Trastevere,  or  Transtevere, ) 
(part  of  Rome.)  ( 

Trail,  (Dalm.) 

Traun,  or  Gnuinden  See,     ) 
(Austr.)  lake.   See  Troun.  j 

Trausnitz,  (Bav.) 

Trautenau,  or  Trutnow,      ) 
(Boh.)  j 

Travagliato,  (Austr.  It.) 

Traverniinde,  (N.  Germ.) 

Travethal,  (Denm.) 

Tr.iz  os  .Monies,  (Port.)  prov. 

Treliia,  or  Trebbia,  (It.)  r. 

Trebigno,  (Turk.) 

Trebur,  or  Tribur,  (Germ.)  ) 
Triburium.  ) 

Trechtemirov,  (R.) 

Tieguier,  (Fr.) 

Treisain,  (Bad.)r. 

Trcmisteri,  (Sic.) 

Tremiti,  Isole  di,  (Adr.        ) 
Sea,)  isls.  ) 

Tremola,  (Switz.)  valley. 

Treinouille,  (Fr.) 

Tiencsen,  ),„.  I 

Trentsen,  \  W  j 

Trent.     See  Trient. 

Trcport,  le,  (Fr.) 

Tresero,  (Austr.  It.)  mU 

Treuenbrietzen,  (Pr.) 

Treves,  (Pr.)     See  Trier 


tor-rdl'bd  de  kd-ld-trd'v'd 
tor-re-tliil'yd 

tor're  del  gre'ko 

tor're  d'el-ldil-nqqnd-si-d'- 

tor're  de  mong-kor'vqq 
tor're  di  vin-di'  kd-ri 
tor're  dog  bqq'gi-qq 
tor' re  rhi-me'no 

tor're  wo'cltd 

tor'res  ve'drds* 

tor're  ri-e'cho 

tor'r'i-ddle 

tlr-ril'yd 

lor-ri'ckos 

tor-shok' 

tors-hil'ld 

tor'to-ld,  tor-t5'ld 

tor-to'nd 


id  tor-til',  ior-tqq'gd 


tos-kd-nel'ld 

tCish-Uigps'kd-ytt 

lo-io-ni-ka-pun' 

to-to-rdl' 

told-or-sdhg 

tqq 

too-long' 

tQQ-lqqic' 

I'd  Ivor  dit  pang 

tqq-rane'  ^ 

tqqr-bil-yonn' ,  tqqr-bi-'i- 

yong' 
tqqr-ko-dng' 
tqqr-dd-i'  (da') 
tqqr-nbV 
tqqril 

tqqr-nong' 
tqqr-nb' 
'??'■ 

tqqr  sal-yere',  sa-i-yere' 
tqqr-vile' 
to'vdt-shov 
tok'so-vd 
tra'chcn-berg' 
trd-f  dl-gdkr' ;  e.  tra-faV- 


trdns-te've-re 
tran-sil-va'ne-a,  trdn'zil- 


troun 
trous'nits 


trii-ve-miin' de 

tru've-tdle' 

traits  oos  mong'tes 

tre'bi-ii,  trcb'bi-d 

tre-b'in'yo 

tre'bqqr 

treck-te-m'i'rov 

tre-gi-e' 

tri'zam 

tre-mis-te'ri 

'i'so-le  di  tre'm'i-t'i 

tre'mo-ld 

tre-mqqly' 

trent-shekn 


Trevico,  (Napl.) 
Treviglio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Trevigno.     See  Rovigno. 
Trevigno,  (111.) 
TreviS-i,  (Sp.) 

>,  or  Trevigi,  (Austr 


re-ti'ko 
rl-rWf, 

ri-rni'ijo 


tre-vi'so 
tre-vWgi 
tre-vqq' 
tri-d-dit'sd 
tfi-d'nd 
tri'bqqr 
'■-kd'ri-ko 


Trevisc,« 

It.)  ) 

Tn minx,  (Fr.)     Trivia. 
Triaditsa.     Sec  Sophia. 
Triana,  (Sp.)  suburb  Seville. 
Tribur.     See  Trebur. 
Tricarico,  (Napl.) 

Tricala,  or  Trikala,  (Turk.)    tri'kd-ld 
Triefels,  (Bav.)  tri'fels 

Trient,  (Tyrol.)    Tridcndum.  tri-ent' ;  e.  trent 
Trier,  (Pr. ;  e.  Treves  ;  fr.  ) 

Treves.)     Augusta  Tre-  \    tri'er 


tri-esf,  tri-es't 
tfin'yo 


Triest,  Trieste,  (Austr., 

Illyria.)     Tergeste. 
Trigno,  (Napl.)  r.   Trinum 

Portuosum. 
Tn  micros,  (Sp.) 
Trikala.     See  Tricala. 
Trikkari,  (Gr.)  fortress. 
Trillo,  (Sp.) 
Trinconoinale,  or  Trinco-    j 

male,  (Ceylon.)  j 

Trinidad,  (Texas,)  r. 

T I,id,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Trmo,  (Pied.) 

Triostrow,  (K.)  isl. 

Tripoli,  (Barb.  St.)    Tripolis. 

Tripulitsa,  (Gr.) 

Tristan  d'Acimha,  (W.       ) 

coast  Atr.)  isls.  ) 

Trocadero,  (Cadiz,  Sp.)/ortr. 
Trocnow,  (Boh.) 
Ti-uis  Mllions,  (Sard.)  mt 
Trois-Rivieres,  (Can.  ;  e.      j 

Three  Rivers.)  \ 

Trois  Salas>es,  (Bourbon,) 

mt.  isl.  j 

Troitsk,  (R.) 
Troitskaja  Krepost,  (R.) 
Troitskoi  Sergiew,  (R.)       j 

cloister.  ) 

Trollhatta,  (Sw.)  canal. 
Troja,  (Boh.)  castle. 
Trompette,  (Fr.)  castle. 
Tromsoe,  (Norw.) 
Tron,  St.,  (Belg.) 
Trondhjem,  (Norw. ;  g.       ) 

Drontheim.)  j 

Tronto,  (It.)  r.    Trucntius. 
Tropea,  (Napl.) 
Troppau,  (Austr.  Sil.) 
Troyes,  (Fr.)    Jlugustobona. 
Tisztenna,  (H.) 
Trubesh,  (R.)  )•. 
Trubia,  (Sp.) 
Trubshcvsk,  (R.) 
Truskawiee,  (Gal.) 
Trutnow.     Sec  Trautenau. 
Truxillo,  Trugillo,  or  Tru-  ) 

jillo,  (Sp.)    Turris  Julia.  ) 
Tivcnies/.no,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Ts.-ha-dau.     See  Caslaw. 
Tschiker  Stuhl.     See  Csik  ) 

Szek.  j 

Tschussowa,  (R.)  r. 
Tscpel,  (H.)  isl. 
Tslieboksar,  (R.) 
Tsheljabinsk,  (R.) 
Tsherdin,  (R.) 
Tshcrkiisk,  (R.) 
Tsheriugov,  (R.) 
Tshcrnojarsk,  (R.) 
Tsheskaja,  (R.)  gulf. 
Tshi'sme,  (R.) 

Tshildir,  (Georg.  Turk.)  prov. 
Tshufiit  Kalcb,  (R.)  fortress. 
Tslmgiijciv,  (R.) 
1'sik  Sziik.      See  Csik  Szek. 
Tubai,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tubingen,  (VViirt.) 
Tiicahaya,  (Alex.) 
Turuman,  (Plata  Conf.)  dcp. 
Tudela,  (Sp.)     Tutela. 
Tuffer,  (Styria.) 
Tuileries,  les,  (Paris.) 
Tula,  (R.) 
Tulancingo,  (Mex.) 
Tul.  -m  n.     See  Dulczyn. 
Tulija.  (Mex.)r.        ' 
Tulle,  (Fr.) 
Tulpajegna,  (Sw.)  mt. 
Tulin,  (Austr.) 
Tumbez,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.) 
Tungaragiia,  (Peru.) 
Tungefjord,  (Norw.)  gulf. 


ros 


tri'kd-ld 
trik'ka-ri 
tril'yo 
trtn-ko-no-md-le' 

tri-ni-ddd' 
tri-ni-ddd',  trin'i-dad' 

tri-po-lit-sd' 

tris-tdn'  dd-kqqn'y'd 

tro-kd-de'ro 

truts'nov 

tro-d'  zel-li-dngr 

troQt'  fi-Vi-ere' 

IriPd'  sa-lds' 

tro'itsk 

tro-its' kd-yd  kre'post 

troQts-kS-i  ser'gi^ef 

tral-Ut'Vd 

tro'ya 

trong-pet' 

trom'zeti 

sang  trong 

tron'yim 


tro-dh' 

trsten'nd 

trqq'besk 

trqq'bi~d 

trqqb-slievsk' 

trqqs-kdv'tjets 

trqqt'nov 

trqq-ch'il' yo 


tshi'kir-slqql 

tshqqs'so-vd 

tske-pel 

tske-bok-sdr' 

tshel-yd1 binsk 

tsker-din' 

ts/ier-kask' 

tslter-ni'gof 

tsker-uo-ydrsk' 

tshes'  kd-yd 

tskes-me'' 

tskil'tlirc 

tskqq'fqqt  kd-leb' 

tskqq-gqq'yef 

tskzk  seldc 

tqq-bdTi 

th' bin"  gen 

tqq-kd-bd'y'd 

tqq-kqq-mdll' 

tqq-de'ld 

Wfer 

le  th~-il-ri' 

tqq'ld 

tqq-ldn-th'in'go 

tqql'cUine 

tqq-li-Hha' 

till 

iqql-pd-yeng'n'd 

tqq-line' 

tqqm-betk',  tqqm-bes1 

tqqn-gd-rci' gqq-d 

t'qqn"  ge-fydre' 


Tungiiragua,  j  (Ecuad.)       ( 
Tuiiguraliua,  j      vole.  \ 

Tunja,  (Colpmb.) 
Tupisa,  (Bol.) 
Tupuai,  (Austrrfl.)  isl. 
Turbaco,  (N.  Gran.) 
Turbenthal,  (Switz.) 
Turckheim,  (Fr.) 
Turcoing,  (Fr.) 
Turia,  (Sp.)r. 
Turin.    See  Torino,  or  Tu- ) 
rino.  j 

Turino,  (Sard. ;  g.  Turin.) 
Turinsk,  (R.) 
Turis,  or  Turris,  (Sp.) 
Turnhout,  (Belg.) 
Turnovo.     See  Tornovo.  . 

ocz,  (H.) 
Turtle  Island.     See  Tortue. 
Tuscany.     See  Toscana. 
Tuszvn,  (Pol.) 
Tuttlingen,  (Wurt.) 
Tiixtla,  (Mex.) 
Tuy,  (Sp.)  prov.     Tudai. 


Tyri-Fjord,  (Norw.)  lake. 
Tyrnau,  or  Ternava,  (H.) 
Tyrol.     See  Tirol. 
Tysmienica,  (Gal.) 
Tyszowyce,  (Pol.) 


tqqn-gqq-rd' gqq-d 


tqq-pqq-a'i 

tqqr-bas'  so 

tqqr' bin-tale' 

tiirk-lidng' ,  tbrk'lnme 

liir-ko-dng1 

tqq'ri-d 

tqq-rine' ;  e.  iu'rin 

tqq-r'i'no 

tqq-rinsk' 

loe.'ris,  tqqr'r'is 

tdurn'ltout 

tqqr-no'vo 

tqq-rohts 

tur'tle  Viand 

tus'ka-ny 

tqq'shin 

tqqt'lin"gen 

tqqckt'ld 

tqqTi 

ti-kqt'shin 

t'in'yels 

ti'ri-fyOre' 


ti-role',  tyr'ol 
tis-tnye-nit' s'd 


u. 


Ureda,(SP.)«. 
Ubriipie,  (Sp.) 
Ucayale,  (Peru,)  r. 
Ucavari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Uceda,  or  Uzeda,  (Sp.) 
(Jcero,  (Sp.) 

Uckermuende,  (Pr.  Pom.) 
Ucles,  (Sp.) 
Uddevalla,  (Sw.) 
Udine,  (Austr.  It.) 
Udinsk,  (R.) 
Udvarhely,  (Trans. ;  g. 

Oherhcilyen.) 
Udvarhely  Szek,  (H.) 
Ueberlingen,  (Rhen.  Pr.) 
Uetliberg,  (Mount  Albis, 

Switz.)  summit. 
Ufa,  (R.) 

Ugijar,  or  Uxijar,  (Sp.) 
Uglitch,(R.) 
Ugocsa,  or  Ugotsa,  (H.) 
Uiteuhage,  (Cape  Col.,  S. 
,Af.) 

Ujbanya,  (H.  j  g.  Koenigs- 
.  berg.) 
Ujegyhaz,  (Trans.  ;  g. 

LcM-hkirchen.) 
Uj -Gradiska,  (Slavonia.) 
6jhely,  Satorallia,  (H.) 
Ujo,  or  Uxo,  (Sp.) 
tfj-Varos,  (H.) 
rjj-Videk,  (H. ;  g.  Neusatz.) 
Ukraine,  Ukraina,  now         ) 

Klrimuszland.  ) 

rirali.ii",  or  Uula,  (Finl.) 
Ulcfos,  (Norw.) 

V s.lnrf,  (Pr.) 

Ulm,  (VVfirt.) 
Uhicehamn,  (Sw.) 
UiiKigo,  or  Omago,  (111.) 
Uman,  (R.) 
Umca,  (Sw.) 
Umlowic,  (Boh.) 
Unca-tillii,  (Sw.) 
UugaiiMii  AlU'iilmrg,  (II.) 
Uiiiiai-isch  Neustadt.     See    j 

Binya.  j 

Ungarn.     See  Hungary. 
Ungvar,(H.) 
Unirjow.  (Pol.) 
Unna,  (Pr.  Westph.) 
UnniliMailt,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  s.     \ 

Kargc.)  i 

Unterseen,  (Switz.) 
Unterwalden,  (Switz.) 

(Insa1'    tfSwl  i 

P|Ki,la,  1  (bW-'  j 

Urach,  (Wiirt.) 
Urairuav,  (sp.  Uruguay.) 
Urak,  (R.)  r. 
Ural,  or  Oural,  (R.)  mts. 


qq-kd-yd'le 

qq-kd-ya'ri 

qq-tke'dii 

qq-the'ro 

qq'ker-mhn'di 

qq-kles' 

qqd'devdl'ld 

qq'di-ne 

qq-dinsk' 

qqd-vdr-hely 

cqil-retr-liehj  sehk 

h'bir-lin"  gin 

ht'li-birg' 

w-fn' 

qq-cKi'clldr 
qq-glitsh 

qq-got-slld 
oi' 'tin-lid' ge 

qq-i-bdhn-yd 
qq-ycdy-lidhs 
qq-t-grd-d'ish'kd 
sha-to-rdl'li-d  qq-'i-hely 

qq-'i  vdk-rosh 

qq-i-v'i-dehk 

u'kraine,  qq-krd-i'nd 

qq'  le-B-borg' 

cq'le-fos 

qql'lirs-dorf 

qqlm 

qql  rit'se-kdmn' 

qq-vi'd'  go 

qq-mdn' 

qq'me-o 

qqm'lo-vits 

qqn-kds-til'lo 

qqn'gd-risk  ul'tin-bqqrg' 

qq.n'gd-rish  noi'slddt 

qqii'gdrn 

qqng-vdlir 

qqn-ye'yof 


qqp-zd'lii 
qq'rdch   y_N 
qq-rd-gqq-d''i 

qq-rdl\  n'ral 


Fate,  far,  fall,  wkqt,  bat.  —  Metis,  prey,  help,  tliire,  lidr.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dVvc,  move,  trqlf,  bqqk,  Iqrd.—THne,  byll,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  hoitse —  Fr.  d  long, 
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Uralsk,  (R.) 

Ural-koi  Gorodok,  (R.) 

Urbania,  (Pont.  St.) 

Urbiiu.,  (Pont.  St.) 

Urgel.     See  Seu  de  Urgel. 

Uri,  (Switz.) 

Urrola,  (Sp.)  r. 

Ursanne,  Samte,  (Switz. ;  ) 
St.  Ursitz.)  1 

Uruguay,  (S.  A.) 

Uruguay,  Uraguay,  or  \ 
Banda  Oriental  (S.  A.)  \ 
rep.  ) 

Urinnea,  (Sp.)  r. 

Urv">l»y      See  Herrengrund. 

Ur/./dow,  (Pol.) 

tfscilug,  <R.) 

Uh-/.,  (l'r.  Pol.) 

Usedom,  fPr.  Pom.)  isl. 

CJspallata,  (PI.  Conf.) 

Ussel,  (Fr.) 

Usson,  (Fr.) 

Ustica,  (Sic.)wJ. 

Ustjug,  (R.) 

Ustjug  Weliki,  (R.) 

Ust  Kamenogorsk,  (R.) 

Ust  Sfissolsk,  (R.) 

Usumasin 

Utii 


ik,  (R.) 

i,  (C.  A.)  r. 


(Sp.) 


Utejoki,  (R.) 
Uula.     See  Uleaborg. 
Uxijar,  or  Ugijar,  (Sp.) 
Uxo.     See  Ujo. 
Uzerche,  (Fr.) 
Uzeda.     See  Uceda. 
Uzes,  (Fr.) 


QO-ralsk'  ^ 

oq-rdls' kO-'t  gijsrd-doh' 

OQr-bd'n'i-d 

qqr-cknV 

qq'ri ;  e.  u'rfl 

qqr'ru-ld 

sdngt  hhr-sdn' ;  sdnkt 

qqr'zits 
qq-rqq-gqq^d'i 

Qprqq-gqPd'i 

qq-rqq-me'U 

qqr-v&ddy 

nnr-sh  nils' doff 

qqs-tsi'lqqg 

qqtsh 

qq'ze,-dom 

qqs-pdiyd'fd 

iis-sel' 

ts-sona' 

qqs't'i-kd 

qqst-yqqg'  ^ 

qqst-yqqg'  ve-li'ki-i 

qqsty  kd' me-nS-gorsk' 

qqsty  sds-solsk' 

qq-snq-md-sin'td 

qq-ti'el 

b'trecld,  u'trelct 

qq-tre'rd 

qqts-yo'k'i 

W'OQ-Id 

qq-clii' clidr 

qq'cho 

h-iersh' 

qq-the'dd 

ft-zes' 


Vaals.     See  Vaels. 
V&cz.     See  Waitzen. 
Vadstona,  or  Wadstena,      ) 

(Svv.)  ) 

Vadutz.     See  Leuclitenstein. 
Vaels,  or  Vaals,  (Neth.) 
Vaerdal,  (Norw.) 
Vaga,  (R.)  r. 

Vagh  Ujhely.  See  Neustadtl. 
Vaglio,  (Napl.) 
\  agui-y,  (Fr.) 
Vahroe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Vailly  sur  Aime,  (Fr.) 
Vaise,  (Fr.) 
Vaison,  (Fr)     Vasio. 
Vajda-Hunyad,  (Trans.) 
ValdeOIiva,  (Sp.) 
Val  Deinona,  or  j  (Sic.)       I 
Val  di  IVemona,   (    old  div.  \ 
Vai  di  Mazzara,  (Sic.)  old 

dio.  \ 

Val  Melsolsina.     See  Mi- 


lls,) cant.  J 

Valangin,  (Switz.) 
Valanzas,  (Luzon.) 
Valbenoite,  (Fr.) 
Val  Bregaglia,  (Switz.)  vail. 
Valcamonica,  (Austr.  It.)     ) 

vail.  j 

Valcbnisa.     See  Vaucluse. 
Valdagno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Val  d'Arno,  (Tusc.)  vail. 
Val  di  Cliiana,  (Tusc.)  val. 
ValdepcRas,  (Sp.) 
Valderaduay,  (Sp.) 
Val  de  Ruz,  (Neufch&tel,)  ) 

vail.  j 

Valdivia,  (Chile,)  dep. 
Valdiera,  (Sp.) 
Val  di  Fieme,  (Tyrol.) 
Valeggio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Valenca,  (Braz.) 
Valenca  do  Douro,  (Port.) 
Valenca  do  Minho,  (Port.) 
Valencay,  (Fr.) 
Valence,  (Fr.)     Valentia. 
Valencia,  (Sp.)     Valentia    ) 

Kdetanorum.  \ 

Valenciana,  (Mex.) 
Valenciennes,  (Fr.)     Va-    ) 

lentiana.  \ 


vdd-ste'nd 

va'dqqts 

vdltls 

vdhr'dale 

vd'gd^     ^ 

vdg-qq-'i-hely 

vdn-yd' 
vahr'du 

vPi-yi'(vdl-yV)  s 
vSie 
vd-zSng' 
vd-'i-dd  hqqn-ydd 
val  de  o-l'i'vd 
vdl  de'mo-nd 
val  di  de'mo-nd 
veil  di  mdl-sd'rd 

vdl  mel-sSl-si'nU 

vd-ld-slii' 

vd-la' 


vdlb-no-dhtc' 

vdl  bregdl'y'd 

vdl-kd-mo'ni-kd 

vdl-k'i-qq' sd 

vdl-ddn'yo 

vdl  ddr'no 

vdl  di  ki-d'nH 

nil  'Ir-prn'yds^ 

vul  de'  ra-dqq-'d,'i 

vdl  de  rqqs 

vdl-di'vid 

vdl-dfe'rd 

vdl  di  fVe'ms 

vd-let'go 

vd-len'sd 

vd-len'sd  dqq  dS'rqq 

vd-len'sd  dqq  min'yQQ 

vd-ldng-sa' 

vd-ldnrrs' 

vd-len'thi-d ;  e.  va-len'- 

vd  Irn-tlii-a'nU 
vd-ldng-si-en' 


Valentano,  (C.  It.)     Ve- 

reiitum. 
Valentinois,  (Fr.)  former 

ducky. 
Valenza,  (N.  It) 
Valenzuela,  (Sp.) 
Valery,  St.,  en  Caux,  (Fr.) 
Valetta,  la,  (Malta.) 
Valguarnera,  (Sic.) 
Valkenburg,  (Neth.  ;/r.      ) 

Fauquemont.)  \ 

Valladolid,  (Sp.)    -Pintia.    j 

Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  j 
(Mex.)  $ 

Valladolid  la  Nueva,  (Gnat.) 

Valle  de  Ardalajis,  (Sp.) 

Valle  de  Uxo,  (Sp.) 

Vallet,  (Fr.) 

Valletta.     Sec  La  Valetta. 

Valloe,  (Norw.) 

Valloti,  (Fr) 

Vahnaggia,  (Switz. ;  g.  j 
M.iiciillccl,)  distr.  J 

Valiny,  (Fr ) 

Valogne,  (Fr.) 

Valois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 

Valona,  (Turk.) 

Valparaiso,  (Chile.)  I 

Valreas,  (Fr.) 
Valsuirana,  (Tj'rol,)  vail. 
Vah.dliua,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Val  Travel's,  (Switz.) 
Valverde,  (Sp.) 
Valvenli!  del  ('amino,  (Sp.) 
Vimos  Pecs,  Pets,  (H.) 


Varad  Olaszi,  (H.) 
Varadcs,  (Fr ) 
Varasigio      See  Varazze. 
Varallo,  (N.  It.) 
Varangerljord,  (Norw)  inlet. 
Varano,  (Napl.)  lagoon.       ) 

Gerne.  j 

Varasd.     See  Warasdin. 
Varazze,  or  Varaggio,(Sard.) 
Varherg,  (Sw.) 
Vardoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Vareunes,  (Fr.) 
Varenne-  en  Argonne,  (Fr.) 
Varese,  (Lomb.) 
Varhely,  (Trans.) 
Varignano,  (Pont.  St.) 
Varinas,  or  Harinas,  (Venez.) 
Varna,  (Bulg.) 
Varsovie.     See  Warsaw. 
Vas,  (H  ;  g.  Eisenburg.) 
Vasa,  (Finl.) 
Vas&rliely,  (H.) 
Visarhely,  or  Maros,  (H.) 
Vasarhely,  Somlo,  (II.) 
Vassy,  (Fr  ) 

Vasto,  il,  (Napl.)    Istonium. 
Vasvir,  (II.;  g  Eisenburg.) 
Vaticano,  (Napl.)  cape. 
Vauclain.le,  (Martin.) 
Vaucluse,  (Fr. ;  it. Valchiu- ) 

sa,)  dep.  j 

Vaucouleurs,  (Fr.1! 
Vaud,  Pays  de,  (Switz. ;      j 

g.  Waadt,)  cant.  \ 

Vaugirard,  (Fr.) 
Vaulion,  (Switz.)  m. 
Vaux,  (Fr) 

\axh.,|in,orWaxholm,(Sw.) 
Vayda  Hunyad,  (Trans.)     \ 

castle.  j 

Veendam,  (Neth.) 
Veenendal,  (Neth.) 
Veenhuizen,  (Neth.) 
Veere,  (Neth.) 
\'e!>ha,(lll.)jrf. 
Veile,  or  Weile,  (Denm.) 
Vejer,  or  Bcjor  de  la  Finn-  J 

tera,  (Sp.) 
Velan,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Velay,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Veleta,  la,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Vclez  Blanco,  (S.  A.  N.        ) 

Gran.)  j 

Velc.  Malaga,  (Sp.)  Mawba. 
Velez  Rubio,  (Sp.) 
Velicsna,  (H.) 
VelilladeSan  Ksteban,  (Sp.) 
Velino,  (C.  It.)  mt 
Vellebith.     Sec  Morlacca. 
Vellebitz,  (Austr.)  mis. 
Vellctri,  (S.  It.)     Velitrm. 


vd-le,n-td'no 
vd-ldng-ti-nPd\na') 
vd-le.iid'sd 
vd-len-thqo-e'ld 


sang  vdle-ri'  dug  ltd 
Id  vd-let'td 
vdl-gwdr-ne1rii 

i~dikt  11-biJu.rg1 

v'dl-yd-do-tid' ;  e.  val' la- 
do-lid'  ^ 

vdl-yd-da-lid'  de  me-cho-d- 
kdn'  '      ^ 

vdl-yd-do-Vid'  Id  nQQ-e'vd 

vdl'ye  de  ur-dd-ld1  cliis 

vdl'ye  de  qq'cho 

vdl-le' 

vdl-let'td 

vdl'l'e% 

vdl-long' 

vdl-mdt'gd 

vdl-mi' 

vd-ldny' 

vd-lcQi' 

vd-lo'nd 

vdl-pd-rd-i' so ;  o.  val-pa- 

vdl-re-ds' 

vdl-sQQ-gd'nd 

vdl.-tel-li'nd 

vdl  trd-vcre' 

vdl-ver'de 

vdl-ver'de  del  ktUm'i'no 

viik-mosh  pehtsh 

van 

vdr 

vdh-rdd  o-lds-si 

vd-rd-des1 

vd-rdt'go 

vd-raVlo 

vd'rdn"ger-fySre' 


vdr-hely 
vd-rin-yd'no 


vdr-so-v'i' 

vdsfi 

vd'zd         ,_, 

vd-shahr-hely 

v'd-shuhr-liijy  ^ 

sliom'lo  vd-shahr-hely 

vds-si' 

il  vds'to 

v'dsh-vdhr 

vd-fi-kd'no 

I'd  vo-kldng' 

vo-hlhie' 

vd-koo-ldilr' 

pcQi  di  vo' 

vo-g'i-rdlir' 

vo-ii-ong' 

v5 

vdks'holm 

vd-'i-dd  hoon-ydd 

vdhn'ddm 

veh'nen-ddle' 

vehn'hoi'zen 

vel'yd 
vi'le 

ve-cher'  de  Id  frdn-te'rd 

vX-ldngi 

vH-W 

Id  ve-le'td 

ve-leth'  bldn'ko 

ve-hth'  md'ld-gd 

ve-leth'  rop'4'i-o 

ve-lttsh-iid 

ve-lil'yd  de  sdn  este'bdn 

ve-li'no 

fH'le-fit 

fel-le-bits 

vel-le'tfi 


Venafro,  (Napl.) 
Venaissin,  (Fr.;  old  co. 
Vendalana,  or  Veiilutiene,  ( 

(Napl.)  j 

Vendee,  la,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Venden,  or  Wendell,  (R. ;  I 

rust,.  Kess.)  \ 

Vemlume,  (Fr.) 
Vendeniois,  (Fr.)  form.  prov. 
Vendrell,  (Sp.)     J-'alfartuna. 
Venedig.     See  Venice. 
Veneria  Reale,  (Sard.) 
Venezia.     See  Venice. 
Venezuela,  (S.  A.)  rep. 

Venice,  (It. ;  it.  Venezia  ; 

g.  Venedig.)     Vcnctia. 
Venlo,  or  Venloo,  (Neth.) 
Vennsa,  (Napl.)     Venusia. 
Ventotena,  (Napl.)  isl. 
Ventotieue.     See  Vendataria. 
Ventoux,  (Fr.)m. 
Ventuari,  (Colomb.)  r. 
Venzone,  (Austr.  It.) 
Vera,  (Sp.) 

Vera  Cruz,  (Ilex.)  dep.        J 
Vera  Cruz  Nueva,  (Mex.) 
Veragua,  Santiago  de,  (C.  A  ) 
Verano,(Ni  It.)  distr. 
Vera  Paz,  (C.  A.)  prov. 
Verbicaro,  (Napl?) 
Vercelli,  (N.  It. ;  fr.  Vet-  j 

ceil.)     Vercclla.  \ 

Verdier,  le,  (Fr.) 
Verdon,  (Fr.)r. 
Verdu.  (Sp.) 

Verdun,  (Fr.)     Virodunum. 
Verdun  sur  Garonne,  (Fr.) 
Verdunois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Vergada,  (Balm.)  isl. 
Ver-ara,  (Sp.) 
Verin,  (Sp.) 
Verlica,  (Dalm.) 
\'ci  inandois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Vermanton,  (Fr.) 
Verinejn,  (PI.  Conf.)  r. 
Vermellio,  (Braz.)  r. 
Vemeuil,  (Fr.) 
Vernon,  (Fr.) 
Verocze,  (Slav.  ;  g.  Wero-  ) 

witz.)  j 

Veroli,  (Pont.  St.) 
Verolongo,  (Pied.) 
Verona,  (Austr.  It.) 
Vcrrua,  (Sard.) 
Verruchio,  (Pont.  St.) 
Verrucolo,  (Tusc.) 

Versailles,  (Fr.)  j 

Versecz,  Werschitz,  (H.) 
Versoix,  (Switz.) 
Vertus,  les,  (Fr.) 
Venders,  (Belg.) 
Vervins,  (Fr.) 
Verzuoln,  (Sard.) 
Vesuvius,  (It. ;  it.  Vesu-     j 

Veso'i'il,'(Fr.) 

Ves/.prem,  or  Wesprem,      ) 

(H.) 
Vetora,  (Pont.  St.)  r. 
Veurne.     See  Fumes. 
Vevav,  (Switz.;  g.  Vivis.) 
Veze'lay,  (Fr.) 
Viadana,  (Austr.  It.) 
Via  Mala,  (Switz.)  defile. 
Viana  (Port.) 
Viana  do  Jlinho,  (Port.) 
Viana,  (Sp.) 

Vi.aiTL'L'io,  (C.  It.) 

Viaro,  (Ill.)Aarc«. 

Vialk.i,  (R.)  gov. 

Vihorg.     Sec  VViborg.       ^ 

Vic,  (Fr.) 

Vic  en  Bigorre,  (Fr.) 

Vic  sur  Aisne,  (Fr.) 

Vic  leComte,  (Fr.) 

Vicarello,  (C.  It.)     Vicus     j 

Jlurehi.  \ 

Vicari,  (Sic.) 
Vicente,  San,  (C.  A.) 
Vicenza,  (Austr.  It.)     Vi-    ) 

centia.  ) 

Vich,  or  Vique,  (Sp.)   An-  j 

sona,  Vicns.  j 

Vichada,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Vichv,  (Fr.)    At/uoe  Calida:. 
Vico,  (Napl.) 
Aicovaro,  (It.)     Varia. 
Vid.asoa,(Sp.) 


ve-nds-sdng' 
ve.n-dd-td'r'i-d 
Id  vdng-de! 
ven'din 

vdng-dome'^ 

v'dnn-d6-mo-a' 

ven-drel' 

ve-ne'dig 

ve-ne-rVd  re-d'le 

ve-ned'sHl 

ve-ne-tltQQ-e'id ;  e.  ven-e- 

zwe'la 
ven'is 
ven-10 
ve-no'sd 
ven-to-te'nd 


ve'rd  krooth  noq-e'vd 
sdn-t'i-d'gO  de  ve-ra'goq-d 


vrr-chriii,  vrr-sely' 
le  ver-di-e' 


ver-ddhng' 
ver-deung'  sur  gd-ron' 


ver-ii'lcd      ^ 
ver-mdng-do-d' 

ver-mcl'yqq 
ver-uAly' 
ver-nong' 
ve-reuh-tse 
ve'ro-ti 


/,-,„ 


S« 


ve-ru'na 

ver-rqo'd 

ver-rqq'k'i-o 

ver-rqo'ko-lo 

ver-sd-i',  ver-suly' ;  e. 

ver-sailz' 
ver-shets 
ver-so^d' 


ve-ta'rd 
vchr'ne 
ve-va' 


vik  Id  kongt 
vi-kd-rrl'lo 


k,  li'ke 
-chd'dd 


ulte ;  u  short,  bS 


.  —  dy,.ly,  ny,l\(\iM.  —  An"ger.—g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  — r  final,  Fr.  i 


,  between  v  and  /. 
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Vidigueira,  (Port.) 
Vieillc-Vigne,  (Fr.) 
Vieille  Brioude,  (Fr.) 
Vieja  Guayana,  (Colomb.) 

haven. 
Vienna,  (Austr. ;  g-.Wien.) 

Vindobona. 
Vienne,  (Fr.)  r.     Vigenna. 
Vienne,  (Fr.)     Vienna. 
Vienne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Vierlande,  (N.  Germ.) 

small  territory. 
Viersen,  (Pr.) 
Vierson,  or  Vierzon,  (Fr.) 
Vienvaldstiidtersee, 

(Switz.)  lake. 
Viesti,  (Napl.)    Agenesia. 
Vietri,  (Napl.) 
Viestice,  (It.) prom. 
Vieux  Conde,  (Fr.) 


Condi',  ([•• 

le,  (Fr.) 


-e  i'(ci-cly')viny 
-e7i(vi-dy)J>ri-CQde> 
-e'ehd  gqq-d-y'd'n'd 


die  Vi-en' 
\   fihr'ldn'de 

fihr'ten 

Vi-er-song'(zong') 
\  fihr'vdUt-sta'ter-ze' 

Vi-es'tii 
Vi-e'tri 
vi-es-ti'che 
ViQh'  kong-de' 


Vid-ge'vd-n 
vviy-mdlc' 


Vigncmalc,  (Fr.)  m. 

\'i"M,  (Sp.)     Vico  Spacorum. 

Vijmp.  (N.  It.) 

Viguera,  (Sp.) 

Vihiers,  (Fr.) 

Vilagos,(H.) 

Vilafne,  (Fr.)  r.     Herius, 
Vicinooia.  \ 

\  ili aiiamba,  Yiicay,  or         ) 
anilabamba,  (Peru,)  r.     j 

Vileannta,  (Peru,)  mfc 

Vilcomayo,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Vilia,  (It.  Pol.)  r. 

Villa,  or  Santa  Maria,  del    ) 
Prini'ipe,  ((Julia.)  } 

Villa  Boin,(Port.) 

Villa  Canas,  (Sp.) 

Villa  Carillo,  (Sp.) 

Villarastin,  (Sp.) 

Villaeh,  (Austr.) 

Villa  Cidro,  (Sard.) 

Villada,  (Sp.) 

Villa  da  Cachoeira  de  Pa-    ) 
raguacu,  (Braz.)  j 

Villa  da  Princeza,  da  Bei-    j 
ra,  (Braz.)  J        Ja'l-ra 

Villadares,  (Sp.)  Vil-yd-da'res 

Villa  de  Cauquenes,  (Chile.)  vil'nd  de  I;  a  oo-ke'nes 

Villa  de  Curico,  (Chile.)  vil'i/d  de  kqq-ri'ko 

Villa  de  Leon,  (Mex.) 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  (Mex.) 

Villa  del  Principe,  (Cuba.) 

Villa  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 

Villa  de  Sahara,  (Braz.) 

Villa  de  San  Felipe  y  San- 
tiago, (Mex.) 

V,]l.„liegn,(Sp.) 

Villa  do  Bom  Successo, 


Vi-ld-gosh 

vi-Mnc* 

Vil-kd-bdm'bd 


Vil'yd,  san'td  ma-ri'ii,  del 

prin'tlii-pc 
vil'ld  lw-tng' 
Vil'yd-kd'nds 

■ril' mi  kd-ril'ijo 
Vil'mi  kds-fiu' 
fiVfdch 
Vil'ld-cM'dro 
Vil-yd'dd  ^ 

vil'ld  da  kd-go-d'i-ra  de 


ll' yd  ilr  (r- 
v'il'yd  del  foq-er'te 
vil'yd  del  pfin'lhi-pe 
r/l'mi  del  re'  i 
vil'ld  desd-bd-rd' 
Vil'yd  ilr  sdn  fe-li'pe  i 


Villa  do  Principe,  now         J 

called  Serro,  (Braz.)  j 

Yillaianies,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Feliche,  (Sp.) 
Villaf.-liz,  (Sp.) 
Villa-Flor,  (Port.) 
Villafranca,  (Sp.) 
Villafranca  de  la  Marisma,  j 

(Sp.) 
Villafranca  de  las  Abujas,   , 

(Sp.)  i 

Villafranca  de  los  Barros,    , 

(Sp) 


Vil'la  dQQ  bong  sqqg-ses' 

sqq 
vil'ld  dqq  kong'de 
vil'ld:  dQQ  for'te 
vil'ld  dQQ  prin'si-pe 
vil-yd-fa'mes 
vi I' mi    fr li'elie 
vil-nd-felis' 
Vil'ld-fidrc' 
v'll'na  frdn'kd 
vil'ydfrdn'kd  de  la  md- 

vil'yd-frdn'kd  de  Ids  d- 

bQQ'rh'ds 
Vil'yd-frdn'hd  de  IBs  bar'- 


ViVld  I 
Vil'ld  : 
Vil'ld  •, 


'vd  de  ser-vd'i-rd 
'vd  de  B-li-vdng'- 


•ti 'Id  nu'r'd  de  por-Ci- 


Villanova  da  Rainha,  (Port.)  vil'ld  no'vd  , 
Villanova  da  Rainlia,  I    nil' id  no'vd  ddrd-' 

(Braz.  or  Cahete,) 
Villa  Nova  de  Cerveira, 

(Port.) 
Villa  Nova  de  Oliveriga, 

(Braz.) 
Villa  Nova  de  Portimao 

(Port.) 
Villanova  do  Principe, 

(Braz.) 
Villa  Nueva  de  Alcolca,      /    ril1  mi  mig-e'va  tie  dl-k 

(Sp.)  j        'S'd       ^ 

Villa  Nueva  de  Gomez,  (Sp.)  vil'yd  ngq-t'Vd  de  go': 
I'ifdiiQQ  e'vd  del  pat 


.franca  de  Panades 

(Sp.) 
Villafranca  de  Xira,(Port.)  L  vil'ld-fi 
\  ill alianca  di  Piemonte, 

(Sard.) 
Villafrorhos,  (Sp.) 
Villafruela,  (Sp.) 
Villagarcia,  (Sp.) 
Villahermosa,  (Mex.) 
Villahoz,  (Sp.)  . 
Villajnynsa,  (Sp.) 


viiiid-frdn'kd  de  pa-n'd- 
des' 

de  shi'rd 


via 


r,(6 


vil'ld  frdn'kd  di  p'i-e- 

mon'te 
vil'yd  fre'ehos 

nl'mtfroi.  r'ld 
vil'ifd  gar  llii'd 
vd'na  er-iuo'zd 
■r'/l'na  lid  Hi  , — ., 
vil'ya  fhs-u-t-0's'd 


Villa  Imperiale  del  Oiro 

Prcto,  (Braz.) 
Villalba  del  Acor  (Sp.) 

Villain,,,  (Sp.) 
Villalpanilo,  (Sp.) 
Villainanan,  (Sp.) 
Villamartin,  (Sp.) 


i-ldhr' 
vil'ld  iin-pe-ri-d'le  del 

6-i'rQQ  pre'tQQ 
viliidl'tid  del  d-kore' 


Villa  Nueva  del  Pardillo, 

(Sp.) 
Villa  Nueva  de  San  Jose, 

(Guat.) 
Villanuova  de  Mondovi, 

(It.) 
Villar,(Sp.) 
Villa-Krai,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Real,  or  Concepcion, 

(Parag.S.  A.) 
Villa  Real  de  Cuyaba,  (Braz 

Villa  Real  de  Sao  Antao  de 
Aranilha,  (Port.) 


Villarejo  de  la  Penuela, 

(Sp.) 
Villarcs  de  la  Revna,  (Sp.) 
Villarimrdo,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Rica,  (Braz.) 
Villarica  de  la  Concepcion, 

(Parag.) 
Villarinha  da  Castanheira, 

(Port.) 
Villarinha  de  Sao  Romao, 

(Port.) 
Villarubia  de  Ocaiia,  (Sp.) 
Villatolias,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Vellia  de  RodSo, 

(Port.) 
Villa  Verde  dos  Francos, 

(Port.) 
Villaviciosa,  (Sp.) 
Villaviciosa  de  Odon,  (Sp.) 
Villa-Vicosa,  (Port.) 
Villa- Vieja,  (C.  A.) 
Villedieu  les  Poeles,  (Fr.) 
Yillefnrt,  (Fr.) 
Villefranclie  de  Rouergue, 

(Fr.) 
Villena,  (Sp.) 
Villeneuve,  (Switz. ;  g. 

Neustadt.) 
Villeneuve  d'Agen,  (Fr.) 
Villeneuve  d'Agenois,  (Fr.) 
Villeneuve  le  Roi,  (Fr.) 
Villette,  la,  (Fr.) 
VilliiiL'liausen,  (Pr.) 
Villoria,  (Sp.) 
Vilmanstrand,  (Finl.;/.      j 

Lapperanda.) 
Vilna,  or  Wilna,  (R.  Pol.) 

Yiivniinlcn,  (Belg.  ;/r.Vil-  , 

vorde.)  I 

VinKirate,  (Austr. It.)  Vi-\ 


j        dil'yo    „ 

v'il'y'd  vQQ-e'vd  de  s'dn 
\        cho-.ie'^ 
1    vil'ld-nQQ-o'vd  de  mon- 
j        dd'vi 

vil'yd-re-dV 
J    v-tl'ydre-dl' 
.)  Vil'ld  re-dl'  de  kQQ-yd-Vd' 
\    Vil'ld  re-dl'  de  sd'QQng 
(       dng-td'QQng  de  d-r'd- 
1       nil'yd 
}    Vil-yd-re' cho  de  I'd  pen- 


Mar 
Vimicira,  (Port.) 
Vimioso,  (Port.) 
Viiiiontie,-,  (Fr.) 
\  nianiz,  (Sp.) 
Vinca,  (Fr.) 
Vinrenncs,  (Fr.) 
Vinresa,  (Sp.)     Viscontium. 
Vine,  (Tiisc.) 
Vinhaes,  (Port.) 
Viniiniiglia,  or  Ventimi-      ) 
glia,  (Sard.)     MbiumIn-\ 


yno-e'ld  ^^ 

Vii-yd're.i  de  Idre'i-nd 
vil  ndr-^nr'do 
Vil'ld  ri'kd 
Vil'vd-r'i'kd  de  Id  kon- 

tliep-llii-on' 
v'il-id-rin' yd  dd  k'ds-tdn- 

yaV^i-rd  „ 

Vil-ld-r'in'yd  de  sd'QQng 

ro-md'QQng 
Vil-yd-rno' bi-dde  0  lulu' mi 
Vil-yd-to'bds 
j    Vil'ld  vel'yd  de  ro-dd'QQn^ 
)    Vil'ld  ver'de  dQQsfrdng'- 

\  ICQQS  ' 

Vil'vd-vi-ilfi-b'sd 
)    vil' nd-vi-m-d' sd  de  o- 
d'on' 

vil'ld-vi-sd'sd 

Vil'yd-vi-e'ehd 

Vile-di-dh'  le  po-ele' 

Vile-fore' .  " 
[    Vilc-frdngsh'  d'd  rQq-erg' 

Vil-ye'nd 
J    Vile-nduf 

Vile-ndiXf  dd-gdng^ 

Vile-nehf  ddge-noQi' 

Vilc'nehfle-  rS^d' 

Id  Vi-let' 

fil'liinr-lion'lin 

Vil-yo'ri-d 

vil-mdn-strand1 

vil'nd 

vil'vor'din,  Vil-vord' 

Vi-mer-kd'te 

Vi-mi-Pi-rd 

Vi-?ni-o'sQQ 

Vi-mong-t'i-e' 

Vi-nd-rulk'{ros') 

vangs'd' 

vang-sen' 

Vin-the'sd 

Vin'chi 


(Fr.) 


Vich. 
•.     Vtria. 

■or,  (Sp.) 


r'iih[rrn)-. 
Vi'ke_ 


Vise,.,  (Port.) 

Visnyo,  (H.) 

Vis..,'  Monte,  (Alps,) 

Viso  del  Alcor,  (Sp.) 

Vissegrad,  (II. ;  g.  Plinten 

burg.) 
Vistula,  (Eur.;  pot.  Wis- 

la;  g.  Weiclisel,)  r. 
Viterbo,  (C.  It.)     Fanum 

Voltumnte. 
Vito,  San,  (Austr.  It.) 
Vitoria,  (Sp.) 


yore' 


Vir-ga'Vd 

Vi-se'QQ 

Vish-n'i-o 
summit,  mon'te  v'i'so 

Vi'sS  del  dl-kdrc' 
"ten-  I    v-i-she' grdhd 


Vis'lQQ-lU 
Vi-ter'bo 


(Fr.) 
Vitry  le  Fran^ai 
Vitry  sur  Marm  . 
A'ittoria,  (Sic.) 
Vivara,  (Napl.)  is!. 
Vivirais,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Vivero,  (Sp.) 
Vivis.     See  Vevay. 
Viviers,  (Fr.) 
Vizcaya,  (Sp.)  prov. 
Vlaardingen,  (Neth.) 
Vladimir,  (R.)  guv. 
Vlieland,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Vlissingen.     See  Flushing.       tilts' 
Vogelsberg,  (Germ.)  m.  fo'g 

Vogesengebirge.    See  Vosgcs.  vo-g 
Voghera,  (N.  It.) 
Voigiland,  (Sax.)  old  div. 
Voiron,  (Fr.) 
Volcan  de  Agua,  (C.  A.) 
Volcan  de  Fuego,  (C.  A.) 
Volcan  de  los  Gigantes,  (S. 

Volga,  (R.)  r.    See  Wolga. 

Rim. 
Volhynia,  (R.  ;  pol.  Wo- 

IVlisk,)  rrOV. 

Vo'lnay,  (Fr.) 
Vnlrgi.es,  (Fr.) 
Volterra,  (C.  It.)     Velitrtc. 
:,,  (Napl.)  r.     Vul- 


vldlir'(liit"ge 
via  d'i-m'ir' 
vfi'ldnd 


-bir'ge 

fDhgt'landt 

r d-d  /on g'  ^^ 

vol-kdn'  de  d'gQQ-d 
vol-kdn'  de  fqQ-e' go 

vol-kdn'  de  lus  Cki-g 


Volliirn 

Vnlvic,'(Fr.) 
Vorarlberg,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Von'spatak,  (Trans.) 
Vosges,  les,  (Eur.  ;  g.  Vo- 

gcseimehirse,)  mts.    Vos- 

ge,-us  Mens. 
Vouga,  (Port.) 
Voultc,  la,  (Fr.)     Volta. 
Vriesland.     See  Friesland. 
Vucsin,  (II.) 
Vukmir,  (II.) 


vd-ldny' 
vol-ter'rd 
vol-tQQr'no 

flre'drl'berg 
vdu-reu-ih-pd-ldk 


vo'gd 
Id  vnolt 

vns'i'imi 


w. 


Wur 


See  Vaud. 

VVaadland.  See  Pays  de  i 
Vaud.  ) 

Waag,  (II.)r. 

Waal,  or  VVael,  (Neth.)  r. 

Waahvyk,  (Neth.) 

Waatzen.     See  Waitzen. 

Wachenheim,  (Bav.) 

Warken,  (Belg.) 

Wadowice,  (Austr.  Pol.) 

Wadi-Ash.     See  Guadix. 

Vifcidstena.     Sec  Vadstena. 

VVadsoe,  (Norw.) 

VVael.     See  Waal. 

Waereghem,  (Belg.) 

Waerschoot,  (Neth.) 

Waes,  (Belg.)  distr. 

Wageningen,  (Neth.) 

Waghausel,  (Bad.) 

Wagram,  (Austr.) 

Wagrowiec,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Wagstadt,  (Austr.) 

Wahl-iadt,  (Pr.) 

Waliiing,  (Austr.) 

Waiblingen,  (Wiirt.  ;  for- 
merly Wibelingen.) 

Waidhofen,  (Austr.) 

Waitzen,  or  Waatzen, 
(H.;  h.  Vacz.) 

Walachia,  or  Wallachia,  ' 
(E.  Eur.  ;lurk.  Iflak;/r.  \ 
Valachie  ;  g  Wallachei.) . 

Walcheren,  (Neth.)  isl. 

Waleourt,  (Belg.) 

Wald,  (Switz.) 

Waldai,  (R.) 

Waldeck,  (Germ.)  prin. 

Waldcck-Pvrmont, 
(Germ.)  prin. 

Waldenburg,  (Germ.) 

Waldhcini.(Sax.) 

Waldsee,  (VVvirt.) 

WaldstStter  See,  or  Lako 
Lucerne. 

Waldurii,  (Bnd.) 

Walini'ourl,  (Fr.) 

Wallachei.     See  Walachia. 

Wallachia.     See  Walachia. 

Waldorf,  (Sax.) 

Wallendorf,  (H.  i  h.  Olaszi 

Wallenstadt,  (Suitz.) 

Wallerstein,(Bav.) 


Vdlidt 
vdhdt'ldnd 


vdht'sen 

vaclt' en-hinie' 

vdk'ken 

vd-do-vit'se 

Vd'd'i-dsli 

vdd-ste'nd 

vdhl 

vd're-gfm 
v'dJirs' chotc 

vd'ge-nin"gin 

vdg'hoi-iel 

va'grdm 

vung-grd'vyets 

vdg'stddt 

vdhl'stddt 

vd'ring 

vib'lin"gen 

vU'ho-fin 


ru!-k,ir' 
vdldt  _ 
val-tld' '  i 
vol'dek 


vdld'ie 

vdld'stet-ter-ze' 

vdl'diirn 

vd  Idiig-koQr1 

vdl-lack-V 


Fdte,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  MUc,  prey,  help,  thSre,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JYOtc,  dSve,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 
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Wallis,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Valais.) 
Wallstadt,  (Bav.) 
Walsrode,  (Han.) 
Waltersdorf,  (Germ.) 
Wandre,  (Belg.) 
Wandsbek,  (Denm.) 


Warberg,  (Sw.) 

Warl.urK,  (Pr.) 
Wardein,  Gross.     See 

Grosz  Wardein. 
Wardein,  Klein,  (H. ;  ft 

Kis  Varad.) 
Wardoe,  (Norw.) 
Wardoehuus,  (Norw.) 
Warendorf,  (Pr.) 
Warmbrimn,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Warneiuiinde,  (N.  Germ.) 
Warneton,  (Belg.) 
Warowitz.     See  Ven'icze. 
Warsaw,  (Pol. ;  p.  War-     \ 

szawa  ;  g.  Warschau  :     > 

fr.  Varsovie.)  > 

Warstcin,  (Pr.) 
Warta,  or  Wartba,  (Pol.)  r. 
Wartenburg,  (Pr.) 
Wasgau.    See  Vosges. 
Wasselonne,  (Fr.) 
Wasserburg,  (Bav.) 
Wassigny,  (Fr.) 
Was>i!i  Ostrow,  {part  of     j 

Petersburg.)  j 

Wateilaud,  (Netll.)  distr. 
Waterloo,  (Belg.) 
Wattignies,  (Fr.) 
Wattrelos,  (Fr.) 
Wavre,  (Belg.) 
Wau  re,  (Pol.) 
Wyxbnliii.     See  Vaxholm. 
Wazemmes,  (Fr.) 
Weddingcn,  (Pr.) 
Wedcl,  (Denm.) 
\V  eilnesbury,  or  Wodens-    ) 

bury,  (Erie.)  i 

Weerdt,  or    Weelt,  (Netll.) 

Weerelo,  (Netll.) 
Weert.     Sec  Weerdt. 
Weggis,  (Switz.) 
Wegrow,  (Pol.) 
Welilau,  or  Welau,  (Pr.) 
Wei, ran,  (Pr.) 
Weirhsel.     See  Vistula. 
Wee  li.-elburg,  or  Weixel-    ) 

burg,  (Austr.)  j 

Weii'liselnvundc,  (Pr.) 
Weiden,  (Bav.) 
Weidlingen,  (Austr.) 
Woikor.-hcim,  [ Wurt.) 
Weil,  die  Stadt,  (Wiirt.) 
Weile,  or  Veile,  (Denm.) 
UV.lr  Fjord,  (Denm.)  Met. 
Weilbach,  (Germ.) 
Weill i  anderTeck,        ) 

(Wurt.) 
Weimar,  (C.  Germ.) 
Weinbeiin,  (Bad.) 
Weinsberg,  (Wurt.) 
Weipert,  or  Weypert,  (Boh.) 
Weiszenburg,  (Bav.) 
Weiszenburg,  Stuhl,(H.; 

ft.  Fejervar,  Szekes.) 
Weiszenburg.Ober,(H. ;  A. 

Fejer  Varmegye,  Felso.) 
Weiszenburg,  Unter,  (H. ; 

ft.  FejerV4rmegye,Also.) 
Weiszcnl'els,  (Pr.) 
Weiszcnstein,  (R.) 
Weiszenkirchen.  (H.  ;  A. 

Fejcrtctnplom.) 
Weiszwasser,  or  Neu-P6- 

zig,  (Boh.;  b.  Biela.) 
Weixelburg.     See  Weich- 

selburg. 
Welau.     See  Wehlau. 
Weliki  Luki,  (R.) 
Weljamiuow,  (R.) 
Wels,  (Austr.) 
Welten,  (Neth.) 
Wendel,  St.,  (Pr.) 
Wenden.     See  Vender!. 
Wener,  (Sw.)  hike. 
Werchni  Udinsk,  (R.) 
Wercboturie,  (R.) 
Werchuralsk,  (R.) 
Werdau,  (Sax.) 
Weiden,  (Pr.) 
Werl,  (Pr.) 
Wernigerode,  (Pr.) 
Wernitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Werowitz.     See  Verflcze. 
Werschitz. 


vdl'sfddt 

vuls'ro'de 

vdl'ters-dorf 

vdng-dre1' 

vdnds'beke 

v'dn-gd-ro' d 

vd-rdsk-d'in 

vdr'birg 

vdr'bggrg 

gros  vdr-dlne' 

kline  vdr-dlne1 

v'dr'deD. 

vdr' deu-kgqs' 

vd'rin-dqrf 

vdrrn'brqgn' 

vdr'ne-mun'de 

vdr-ne'-tong' 

vd'ro-vits 


vds'gou 

vds-lon' 

vds'sir-bqgrg' 

vds-s'in-y'i' 

Vds-si'li  S'strof 

vd'tir-ldnd' 

vd'ter-W  ;  e.  wa'ter-loo' 

vdvr 

vdks'holm 

vd-zem' 

ved' din" gen 

ve'dil 

wem'bu-ry,  vulgarly 

icedgc'  bu-ry 
vehrdt 
ve're-lo' 
vehrdt 
veg'gis 
veng'grov 
ve'lou 
ve'rou 
vlk'zil 

vik'zil-bggrg' 
rlh'-.ilmtin'de 
vi'din 
vid'lin"gen 
vi'kirs-kime' 
di  stddt  vile 


vilc'kime  3n  dir  tik 

vi'pirt 

vis' sin-bqgrg' 

stool  vis' sin-bgqrg' 

o'bir  vis'sen-bggrg' 

ggn'tir  vis' sin-bggrg' 

vis'sin-fils 

vis'  sin-stlne' 

vis' sin-lcir' Shin 

vis'vds'ser 

v'/k' :il  bqqrg' 

ve-Vi'kt  Igg'k'i 

vel-yd-mi'nof 

vils 

vel'ten 

zdnkt  vin'del 

vin'din 

vS'ner 

verck'ni  qg-dinsk' 

vrr-rliu-tggr'ye 

virch-gg-rdlsk' 

ver'din 


IVi 


See  Versecz. 


virt 
ver'n'i-ge-rO'ds 

ve'r5-vits 
vir'skits 


Wertlieim,  (Bad.) 
Wesel,  (Pr.) 

Weser,  (Germ.)  r.     Visnrgis. 
Wesprim.     See  Veszprem. 
Westeraalen,  (Norw.)  isls. 
Wesleriis,  (Sw.) 
Weslljord,  (Norw.)  gulf. 
Westerloo,  (Belg.) 
Wester-Norrland.     See         ) 
Hernosand.  j 

Westcrvik,  (Sw.) 
Westerwald,  (Germ.)  mi.  ck. 
West-Kapellen,  (Belg.) 
Westluga,  (R.) 
Wesiphalcii,  or)  (Germ.)    j 
\Ye.~iphalia,  prov.      ( 

Wetereu,  (Belg.) 
Wetter,  (Sw.)  lake. 

\\  elleilli.ru,  CSwitZ.)  TO. 

Wet/Jar,  (Pr.) 
\\'e\  pert.     See  Weipert 
Wexi.'i,  (Sw.) 
We/.e|,,  (Netll.) 
Wibelingi'ii.  Si  r  Wriiblinuen. 
Wiliorg,  or  V'ihorg,  (Denm.) 
Wiliorg,  or  Wvborg,(Finl.;  / 
/.  Wilpuri.)  j 

Wiczemilow.     See  Niinburg. 
Widawa,  (Pol.) 
Widdin,  (Turk.) 
Wiele/ka,  (Austr.  Pol.) 


Wiener  NtMi-tadt,  (Austr.) 
Wienerwald.    See  Kahlen-  ) 

gebirge.  J 

Wieprz,  (Pol.)  r. 
Wieringen,  (Netll.) 
Wieruszew,  (Pol.) 
Wie-iliaclihorn,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Wiesbaden,  (Germ.) 
Wieselburg,(H. ;  Mosony.) 
Wiesen,  (Germ.)  r. 
Wicslncli,  (Bad.) 
U  iili.^lmrg.     Sec  Avenches. 
Wildbad,  (Wurt.) 
Wildbad-Gastein.     See         ) 

Gastein.  j 

Wildhaus,  (Svvitz.) 
Wildspitzfemer,  (Tyrol,)  mt. 
Wildungen,  (Germ.) 
Wilensk,  or  Wilno, 
W'illiidm.-biirg,  (Germ.) 
Wilbelinslii'ilic,  (Hesse.) 
Wilkomirz,  (R.) 
Wilkowyszki,  (Pol.) 
Willanow,  (Pol.) 
Willebroek,  (Neth.) 
Wilnianstrand,  (Finl. ;  /.     ) 

Lapperanda.)  .  j 

Wilna.     See  Vilna. 
Wilno.     See  Wilensk. 
Wimpfen,  (Hesse.) 
Windala,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Winclisch,  (Switz.)     Fin-    j 

donissa.  j 

Wnidisiii  Gratz,  (Austr.) 
\\  inili-eli  Matrey,  (Tyrol.) 
Winendael,  (Neth.) 
Winkowa,  (R.) 
Winnenden,  (Wurt.) 
Winschoten,  (Neth.) 
Winterberg,  (Boh.) 
Winterswyk,  (Neth.) 
Winterthur,  (Switz.) 
Wipper,  or  Wupper,  ) 

(Germ.)r.  j 

Wntemberg.   See  Wurtem- 

berg.  J 

Wi>by,  (Sw.) 
Wiseiiegorod,  (R.) 
Wisla.     See  Vistula. 
Wislica,  (Pol.) 
Wismar,  (N.  Germ.) 
Wisniowiec,  (Pol.) 
Wissegrad,  (Turk.) 
Wissembourg,  (Fr.) 
WU/.niez,  (Gal.) 
Witi-bsk,  (R.) 
Witkowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Witmarsum,  (Netll.) 
Wittenberg,  (Pr.)  j 

Wittenweiher,  (Bad.) 
Wittingau.  (Boh.) 
Wiitstock,'  (Pr.) 
Wladimir,  (R.) 
Wtadistawovv,  (Pol.  ; /or-  ) 

mcrhj  Nove-Miasto  ;  g.    > 


1 1  In  ili  i 

vc'sel 

vS'zir 
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im 


o'len 
vis'te-rdie' 
vest'fyore 
vis'tir-lo 
vis'tir-nqr'Vdne 
ves'ter-vike' 
vrs'ter-valdt' 
vest'kd-pil'len 


vek'skeu 

ve-zep,  commonly  vek 

vi'be-Un"gen 

vi'bor'g 

vi'bqrg 

ir'tl  .slir'mi-lov 

vi-dd'vd 

vid-dine 

vye-litsk'k'd 

vye'l'qgn 

v'i'nir-noi' stadt 
vi'ner-valdt' 
vyeprsh 
v'i'rin" gen 
vye-rqq'  shef 
vi.i'liucli-ltijrn' 

vi'iel-bgqrg' 


vild' bad- gds' tine 

vild'hous 

vild' spits-fer'ner 

vil'dqgn"gin 

vil'helms-bQQrg' 

viV hehns-heu' lie 

vil-ko'viirsh 

v'il-ko-visli'k'i 

vil-ld'nqf 

v'il'le-brogk 

vil'mdn-slrdnd' 

vil'nd 

v'il'no 

vim'pfen 


rin' disk  gr'dts 
vin'ilisk  md'trl 
Vi'nen-ddle' 

v'ins'chS-tin 

vin'ters-vike' 

vin'ter-lqqr' 

vip'pir 

vir' tern-berg' ;  e.  wir'tem- 

'berg' 
vis'bil 

v'i-ske' g5-rdd 
v'is'l'd 
v'is-lit'sd 

vis-iti-O'vyets 
v'i'  ske-gr'dd 
vis-sinig-bgor' 
v'isk'n'itsk 
vi-tebsk' 
vit-ko'vo 
vit'mdr-seilm 
vil'tcn-berg'  ;  e.  wit'tcn- 
berg 


luistersclllitZ.) 

Wloclawek,  (Pol.) 
Wlodawa,  (Pol.) 
Wlodzimierz, 


vlS-tslU'vek 
vlo-dd'v'd 
vlud-zi'  myersh 


Wodrnsbury.  See  Wednes-  j 

Woeb'belin,  (N.  Germ.) 
Wobluu,  (Pr.) 
Wolanow,  (Pol.) 
Wolborz,  (Pol.) 
Wolchow,  (R.)  r. 
Wolczyn,  (R.) 
Woldenberg,  (Pr.) 
Wolfenbiittel,  (Germ.) 
Woli.-ixlijk,  (Netb.)  isl. 
Wolga.    See  Volga. 
Woleast,  (Pr.) 
Wulknwvsk,  (R.) 
Wollin,  (Pr.) 
Wollmirstadt,  (Pr.) 
Wob.«da,  (R.) 
Wolokolamsk,  (R.) 
Wolotshok,  (R.)  r. 
Wolsztvn,  (Pr.  Pol.  ;  g.       ) 

Wolstein.)  j 

Wolvnsk.     See  Voliiynia. 
W.irdingborg,  (Denm.)         ) 

Orthunga.  \ 

Wi'irgl,  (Tyrol.) 
Wiirkuni.    Sec  Wotidriclicm. 
Worms,  (W.  Germ.)   Bar-  ) 

betomagus,  Wormatia.       \ 
Worms.     See  Borniis. 
Wornie,  or  Miedniki,  (R.) 
Woronoh,  (R.) 
V\'orringen,  (Pr.)   Buruncum. 
Worschack,  (Austr.) 
Wi.skrescii.-k,  (K.)  fort. 
Wosnesensk,  (K.) 
Wotidiielieni,  or  Workum,  ) 

(Neth.)  j 

Woynicz,  (Gal.) 
Woynilow,  (Gal.) 
Wraclawek,  (Pol.) 
Wresclicti,  (Pr.  ;  pol.  \ 

Wreszmo.)  \ 

\\  neizeii,  or  Brietzen,  (Pr.) 
WM-bowa      Sec  Fraustadt. 
Wulen.     See  Filehne. 
\\  iiu-elielbiirg, or  Hradek,  ) 

(Pr.) 
Wunsidel,  (Pr.) 
Wupper.    Sec  Wipper. 
Wiipuri.     See  Wiborg. 
Wurtemberg,(Germ.)/a'Bg-.  J 
Wurzburg,  (Bav.)  j 

Wusterliausen,  (Pr.) 
Wi'itegra,  (R.) 
Wijk  by  Diuirstede,  (Neth.) 
Wijkel,  (Neth.) 
\\  i|iiber»,  (Cape  G.  Hope.) 
Wvshni  Wolotschok,  (R.) 
Wyszkow,  (Pol.) 
Wys/.ogrod,  (Pol.) 
Wj'szynice,  (Pol.) 
Wytikon,  (Switz.) 


wenz'bu-ry 

veub' be-llne' 

vO'lou 

vu-la'nof 

vul'boqrsh 

vol'ebof 

vul'ck'in 

vol' din-berg' 

vul'fhi-Mit'til 

vijl'firs-dike' 

vol'  gd 

vol'gdst 

vol-kv-visk' 

vol-tine  ' 

vol'  in  ire-state' 

vo'log'dd 

ru-ld-kO-fdmsV 

vd-lut-skoke' 

vblsk'tin,  vol'stlne 
vo-linsk' 

vor'ding-borg' 


vorms ;  e.  worms 
vorms 


vor'rin"gin 
v/fflr'slfdeh 

vos-kre-sinsk' 


vou'dri-chim 
vo-i-nitsk 


vrish'. 


uresk'n'i-S 


vsko'vd 

vqq'lin 

vim' skil-bgqrg' 

vggn'z'i-dil 

viip'per 

vd-pgg-ri 

vdr'tim-birg' ;  e.  tour'' 

tem-berg' 
vtirls'bqqrg' ;  e.  tourts'- 

rr.n'sti  ,-lwu'zen 


viiie'birg 

vlsh'in  rd-ldt-skoke' 

visk'kqqf 

v'i-shd'  grggd 

v'i-sh'i-n'iV '  se 

Vi'ti-kon 


X. 


Xagua,  or  Jagua,  (S.  A.)  r 
Xalapa.     Sec  Jalapa. 
Xalisco,  Jalisco,  or  Guada- 

laxara,(Mex.  Conf.)  state. 

Vi ,  (Sp.)r. 

Xainiltepcc.  (Mex.) 

Xanten,(Pr.) 

Xaran.a,  or  .larama,  (Sp.)  , 

Xarayes,  (Bol.)  lake. 

Xauxa,  or  Jauja,  (Peru.) 

Xejiiy,  (Parag.)  r. 

Xenil,  or  Genii,  (Sp.)  r. 

Xerez.     See  Jerez. 

Xerez,  or  Jerez  de  la  Fron- 

tera,  (Sp.) 
Xerez  de  los  Caballeros, 

(Sp.) 
Xerta,  (Sp.) 
Xertigny,  (Fr.) 
Xexui,  or  Jejuy,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Xiadz,  (Pol.) 
Xiloco,Jiloco,  (Sp.)r. 
Xicotlan.     Sec  Zocotlan. 
Xilon,JiIon,(Sp.)r. 
Ximena.     See  Gimena. 
Ximena  de  la  Frontera,  (S| 
Xingu,  (Braz.)r. 
Xochimilco,  (Mex.) 
Xorullii,  Xuiullo,  or  Jorul- 

lo,  (Mex.)  vole 
Xucar,  Jucar,  (Sp.)  r. 


cka-ld'pd 
ckd-lis'ko 
chd-lSn' 
Skd-mil-te-pek' 


chd-r'd'yes 
cka'gg-chd 
che_-cligg''i 
cke-nW 

che-reth'  de  Id  fron-te'rd 
che-retli'  de  los  kd-bal-ye'- 

cker'td 

gscr-tin-yi' 

chr-cltgq'l 

kshonds 

cki-IO'ko 
eki-I.Ot-ldn' 
clii-lSn' 
flii-me'nd 
)  cln-me'nade  Id  frSn-te'rd 
skin-ggg' 
chUcln-miVko 


tliC\i/ioo)-rqgl'yo 
ehgg'kdr 


iAe ;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eft  long,  eii  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —g,ck,  guttural  j  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Y. 


Y,  het,  (Neth.)  gulf. 
Yagua,  (N.  Gran.) 
Yaguache,  (Ecuad.) 
Yaguary,(Parag.)  r. 
Yagui,  or  Huaqui,  (Mex.)  r. 
Yamparaes,  (Bol.) 
Yapura,  Japura,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yaqui,  (Mex.)  j-. 
Yassy,  or  Jassy,  (Molda-     ) 

via;  g.  Jascli.)  j 

Yavari,  or  Hyabary, 
Ybera,  or  Caracares,  (S.      ) 

A.)  lake. 
Ybaichalval,  (Sp.)  r. 
Yberg,  (Switz.) 
Ybicuy,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yeacos,  (Cuba,)  headland. 
Yebenes  de  San  Juan,  (Sp.) 
Yecla,  (Sp.) 
Yenikale,  (R.) 
Yepes,  (Sp.)     Ispinum. 
Yerba-Buena,  or  San  j 

Francisco,  (Calif.)  \ 

Yeres,  (Fr.)  r. 
Yeste,  (Sp.) 
Yeu.     See  He  d'Eu. 
Yffiniac,  (Fr.) 
Ygrande,YFr.) 
Yguazu,  Guazu,  or  Parana  ) 

Guazu,  (Braz.)  r.  i 

Ylo,  (Peru.) 
Ylst,  (Neth.) 
Yngaren,  (Svv.)  lake. 
Yonne,  (Fr.)  r.    Icanna. 
York.     See  Toronto. 
Ypane-Guazu,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Ypacaray,  (Parag.)  lake. 
Yperle,  (Belg.)r. 
Yperen,  Ypern,  (Belg. ;  fr.  ) 

Ypres.)  j 

Yrieix,  St., 
Yronde,  (Fr.) 
Ysendijk,  (Neth.) 
Yser,  (Belg.  and  Fr.)  r 
Ysly,  (Algeria,)  r. 


kit  I 

yd'gQQ-a 

yd-gog-d'che 

yd'gqq-d'ri 

yd-goo't 

ydm^pd-rd'es 


Yssche,  (Belg.) 
Yssel,  (Neth.)  r. 
Ysselmonde,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Ysselstijn,  (Neth.) 
Yssingeaux,  or  Yssen- 

geaux,  (Fr.) 
Ystad,  (Sw.)     /stadium. 
Ytapua.     See  Itapua. 
Ytara,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yucatan,  (C.  A.)  state. 
Yucay.     See  Vilcabamba. 
Yupura,  or  Japura,  (S.  A.)  ; 
Yuste,  (Sp.)  convent. 
Yutay,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yverdun,  (Switz. ;  g.  If-     ■ 

ferten.)     See  Neufchatel.  j 

Ebrodunum. 
Yvetaux.    See  Ivetaux. 
Yvetot,  (Fr.) 
Yvica.     See  Iviza. 


Yvre-i'Eveque,7"Fr.) 
ires,  (Fr.) 


Yzeures, 


ydsh'sM 
yd-vd-ri' 
i-be'rd 
i-bd-i-chdV  v'dl 

t-bi-kocTi 

ye-d'kos 

ye'be-nes  de  sdn  ehoo-dn 

ye' kid 

ye-ni-kd'le 

ye'pes 

yer'bd-bqo-e'n'd 

yire 

yes'te 

yeu 

if-fi-ni-dk' 

'i-grdngd! 

■i-gW-d-SQQ' 

Vlo 

Ust 

ftn'ga-ren 

y5n 

'i-pd-ne-gqo-d-thqqf 

'i-pa-kd-rd'i 

i-pir-le1 

'i'pern,  ipr 
sdng-t-i-ri-d' 

l'ien-dike' 

i'zer,  i-sere' 

ts-li' 

Is'She 

ts'sel 

ts'sil-mon'de,  'is-sel- 

ls'  sel-stlno' 

'is-sdng(sdng')-gli' 

to'stdd 

'i-td'poq-'d 

t-td'rd 

yoo-ka-tdn' 

yQQ-kd'i 

yoq-poQ-rd' 

yoos'tg^ 

yoq-taTi 

'i-ver-deung' 

'ive-td' 

'ive-to' 

z'Vi-thd(sd) 

■i-vre'le-vSlte 

'i-ieur' 


Zaandam,  Zaardam,  or      }     ...   ,,„       .„  ... 

Saardam,  (Neth.)  \    «*»'**»,  zdlir'ddm 

Zabern.    See  Saverne.  tsd'birn 


Zabola,  (Trans.)  zd'bo-ld 

Zaborowo,  (Pr.  Pol.)  sd-bO-^rd'vS 

Zacapa,  (C.  A.  Guat.)  thd-kd-pd' 

Zacatecas,  (Mex.)  dep.  thd-kd-te'kds 

Zacatena,  (Sp.)  thd-kd-ie'nd 

Zacatin,  (N.  Gran.)  ilid-kd-iin' 

Zacatula,  (Mex.)  thd-kd-tqq'Vd 

Zachtleven,  (Neth.)  zdcht'lS-ven 

Zaffarano,  (Sic.)  dsdf-fd-rd' no 

Zaffaria,  (Sic.)  dsdffd-ri'd 

Zafra,  (Sp.)  thd'frd 

Zagorovv,  (Pol.)  zd-go'rof 

Zagrab.     See  Agram.  sah-graJib 

Zagyva,  (H.)  r.  sdd'yi-vd 

Zaiiara,  (Sp.)  thd-d'rU 

Zahna,  (Pr.)  tsd'nd 

Zaklikovv,  (Pol.)  sd-kti'kof 

Zakonia,  (Gr.)  distr.  sd-kS-ni'd 

Zakroczyn,  (Pol.)  sd-krot' shin 

Zalamea,  (Sp.)    Julipa.  thd-Vd-me'd 
Zalathna,  (Trans. ;  g.          J      „  ....... 

Kleinschlatten.)  \    sa-lat'n* 

Zaleszczyky,  (Austr.  Pol.)      sd-lesh-clCi'Ki 

Zaiosce,  sd-los'tse 
Zalt-Bommel.     See  Bommel.  zdlt-bomlmil 

Zambrow,  (Pol.)  sdm'brof 
Zamora,  (Sp.)     Ocellodurum.  thd-moTrd 

Zamosd,  (Pol.)  sa'mostsy 

Zandvliet,  (Neth.)  zdnd'vlite 
Zanen,  Oost  and  West, 

(Neth.) 
Zangara,  (Sp.)  r. 
Zanguebar,  (E.  Af.) 
Zaniemysl,  (Pol.) 
Zapardiel,  (Sp.) 
Zapatosa,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.)  \ 


ohst,  vest,  za'nen 

thdn'gd-rd 

zdn-ge-bdr' 

san-ye'mishl 

thd-pdr-di-eV 

thd-pd-to'sd 

thd-po-ti-ldn' 


Zapotilan,  (Mex.)  prom. 
Zara,  (Dalm.)  Jadara. 
Zaragoza,  or  Saragossa,       ) 

(Sp.)     Ctcsarea  Jlugusta.  1 
Zarind,  (H.) 
Zaratan,  (Sp.) 
Zara  Vecchia,  (Dalm.) 
Zarevvo  Kokshaisk,  (E.) 
Zarizyn,  (R.) 
Zarki,  (Pol.) 
Zarskoje  Selo,  (R.) 
Zaruma,  (S.  A.  Ecuador.) 
Zarza  de  Alange,  (Sp.) 
Zarza  la  Mayor,  (Sp.) 
Zarzuela,  (Sp.)   " 
Zatefc,  or  Saaz,  (Boh.) 
Zator,  (Gal.) 
Zawatow,  (Gal.) 
Zbarasz,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Zbirovv,  (Boh.) 
Zdiar.     See  Saar. 
Zdonice.     See  Steinitz. 
Zduny,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Zealand,  (Neth. ;  d.  Zee-     j 

land,)  prov.  \ 

Zealand,  (Denm.)  isl.     See  ) 

Sjelland.  | 

Zebeny.     See  Seben. 
Zebrak,  (Boh.) 
Zeclavin,  (Sp.) 
Zedelgliem,(Belg.) 
Zeeland,  (Neth.)  prov. 
Zeil,  (Bav.) 

Zeiselmauer,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Zeist,  (Neth.) 
Zeitz,  (Pr.) 

Zelaya,  or  Celaya,  (Mex.) 
Zele,  (Belg.) 
Zelechow,  (Pol.) 
Zell.     See  Celle. 
Zell.     See  Mariazell. 

Zellerfeld,  or  Cellerfeld,  (H.)  tsel'Ur-feldt' 
Zemplin,  (H.)  sem-plin;  g.  tsem-plinc' 

Zenta,  or  Szenta,  (H.)  sen-td 

Zerbst,  (N.  Germ.)  tserbst 

Zerkow,  (Pr.  Pol.)  ser'kof 

Zermatt,  (Switz.)  tser-mat 


thd-rd-go'thd 

sd-rdhnd 

thd-rd-tdn' 

dsd'rd  vek'Ki-d 

tsa-re'vo  kok-shd'isk 

tsd-ri'tstm 

sar'ki  „ 

tsdrs'ko-ye  se-lo' 

thd-^rgo'md 

thar'tlid  de  d-ldn'che 

thdr'thd  Idmd-yor' 

thdr-tho<Pe'ld 

shd-tetsk 

sd'tor 

sd-vd!tof 

sbd'rdsh 

sbi'rof 

sdfar 

sdo'n'i-tse 

sdoo'rii 

ii'land 

H'land 

se-beny 

she-bra/ik 

the-Hd-vtn' 

ze'dil-gem 

ze'ldnd 

tsile 

tsl'zel-mou'er 

zlst 

tslts 

the-la'ybl 

ze'le 

se-le'chof 

tsel 

tsil 


Zezere,  (Port.)  r. 
Zevenaar,  (Neth.) 
Zevenbergen,  (Neth.) 
Zgierz,  (Pol.) 
Ziegenhain,  (Germ.) 
Zielenzig,  (Pr.) 
Zierikzee,  (Neth.) 
Zillerthal,  (Tyrol,)  valley. 
Zilli.     See  Cilly. 
Zimapan,  (Mex.) 
Zimite,  (S.  A  N.  Gran.) 
Zimony.     See  Semlin. 
Zips,  (H.) 

Zipserhaus.     See  Szepesvar. 
Zirknitz,  (Austr.)  lake. 
Zirl,  (Tyrol.) 
Zitlaltepetl,  (Mex.)  mf. 
Zitiiiniiv,    (H  ) 
Zittau,  (Sax.) 
Zloczow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Zluczewo,  (Pol.) 
Zmeinogonsk,  (R.) 
Znaim,  or  Znaym,  (Mor. ;  ) 
m.  Znogmo.)  j 

Zniechow,  (Pol.) 
Zoagli,  (Sard.) 


ze-ze-re' 

z&'ven-dhr 

zi'vin-ber'  gen(gen) 

sgyersh 

ts'i'gin-kine' 

ts'i-lint1  sig 

z'i'rik-ze ' 

tsWlir-tdle' 

ts'il'ti 

On-ma-pUn' 

Uii-mi-te' 

s'i-mdny 

tsips 

tsip' ser-hous1 

tsirk'nits 

tsirl 

•  I:  it-lal-te-petl' 

sh'i-to'iriirsh 

tsit'tou 

slot'shof 

slQQt-she'vo 

snte-i-no-gonsk' 

sna'im,  snS-'i-mo 

svye'chof 

dsh-dl'yi 

sB'i 


Zocotlan,  or  Xicotlan,  (Mex.)  tlio-kat-Vdn' 
Zofingen,  (Switz.)  ts6'fin"gen 

Zolkiew,  (Gal.)  shol'kQf 

Zolyom,  (H. ;  g.  Neusohl.)  sd-tUom 
Zombor,  (H.)  Zomborinum.  zSm-bdr 
Zons,  (Pr.)     Sontinum.  tsons 

Zonzonate,  or  Sonsonate, 

(C.  A.)  dep. 
Zorgvliet,  (Neth.) 
Zorita.rSp.) 
Zorn,  (Fr.)  r. 
Zorndorf,  (Pr.) 
Zsambek,  (H.) 
Zschoppau,  (Sax.) 
Zsolna.     See  Szolna. 


thon-thO-nit'tl 


tsorn'dorf 
shdm-bek 


shol-nd 

Zsomboly.     See  Halzfeld.        shom-bo: 
Zubiena,  (Pied.)  dsoobi-t 

Zuckmantel,  (Austr. :  for-  )    tr„„blm» 

merly  Edelstadt.)  1    ^^'md 

Zueros,  (Sp.) 
Zug,  (Switz.)  cant. 
Zuglio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Zuid  Beveland,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Zuidersee,  or  Zuydersee, 

(Neth. ;  g.  Sudersee,) 

gulf. 
Zuid  Voorn;  (Neth.)  isU 
Zujar,  (Sp.)    Hmtcra. 
Zulia,  (Venez.)  dep. 
Zullichau,  )    p  . 

Zulpich,  (Pr.)     Tolbiacum. 
Zumarraga,  (Sp.) 
Zumpango,  (Mex.) 
Zuniga,  (Sp.) 
Zurgena,  (Sp.) 
Zurich,  Zurich,  (Switz.)  car. 
Zurzach,  (Switz.) 
Zusmarshausen,  (Bav.) 
Zutphen,  (Neth.) 
Zuvia,  (Sp.) 

Zuyderzee.     See  Zuiderzee 
Zuz,  (Switz.)     Tutium. 
Zwartsluis,  (Neth.) 
Zweibrucken.     See  Deux- 

Ponts.) 
Zwettl,  (Austr.) 
Zwickau,  (Sax.) 
Zvviespalten,  (Austr.) 
Zwittau,  (Mor.) 
Zwolle,  (Neth.) 
Zwyndrecht,  (Belg.) 
Zydaczow,  (Gal.) 
Zydowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Zytomirz.     See  Zitomirz. 
Zywiec,(Gal. ;  g.  Seybusch.)  sh'i'vyeU 


thnq-e'rSs 

tSQQg 

tsQQl'yo 

zoid  bi've-ldnd 

•   loi'dir-ze 

zoid  vBhrn 
ViQQ'chdr 
thqq'ti-d 
tsQQl' lich' oil 
tsbl' lich-ou, 
tsUl'pich 
tJiQQ-mdr'rd-g'd 
thoqm-pdn'go 
thoqn'yi-gd 
thQQr-che'nd 
:.  zu'rik,  tsil'rich 
tsQQr'tsdch 
tsc-Qs'mars-hou1  zen 
zbt'fen 


zwdrt'slois 

tsvt-brilk'kert 

tswetl 

tswik'kou 

tsw'i'spdl'ten 

zvit'tou 

ziool'le 

zwine'drecht 

shi-dat'skof 

s'i-do'vo 

sh'i-td'm'irsh 


_  Fate,  fdr,  faU.what,  baU^MUe,  prey,  help,  tUre,  hOr.  -  Pine, , 
JSrTT 


-  JVBte,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —TUne,  bull,  -unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house. — Pr.  ft  lonf . 


PRONOUNCING   VOCABULARY 

OP 

PROPER  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 

OF     MODERN     TIMES. 


The  subjoined  table  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  with  the  design  of  supplying  an  impor- 
tant deficiency  in  the  common  Biographical  Dictionaries  and  other  books  of  reference.  In  selecting  the  names,  it 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  aim  of  the  compilers  to  furnish  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all  persons  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  whose  names  the  English  reader  would  be  likely  to  feel  any  interest,  and  thus  to  make  it,  as  its  title 
imports,  a  pronouncing  vocabulary.  It  was  also  their  design  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  a  compendious  bio- 
graphical dictionary.  They  therefore  added  the  names  of  distinguished  Englishmen  and  Americans,  not  so  much 
to  indicate  their  proper  pronunciation,  as  to  make  the  list  complete.  To  the  names  of  all  persons,  the  country  of 
their  residence,  and  their  profession  or  occupation  have  been  attached,  that  the  list  might  serve  the  ends  of  a 
convenient  manual  of  reference  on  these  points,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  pronunciation. 

The  figured  key  explains  the  characters  indicating  the  principal  sounds ;  these  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  represented  in  the  Geographical  Tables.  The  abbreviations  indicating  the  countries  and  employments 
of  the  persons  are  explained  in  the  page  preceding  the  Table,  and  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader.  It  is 
believed  that  this  list  will  be  received  with  favor,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Dictionary. 


ABBREVIATIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TABLE. 


ty  For  general  principles  guiding  in  the  pronunciation  of  names  in  the 
Principal  European  Languages,"  in  the  Dictionary,  pp.  1322 — 1328. 


Table,  see  "  Brief  Eules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  tho 


Am.     ) America. 

Amor.  ) American. 

Ark.  \    Arabian. 

Armen Armenian. 

lustr.f Austrian. 

Belg. Belgian. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

Brit British. 

Bu.  Ayr Buenos  Ayres. 

Const Constantinople. 

D Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

Fn_  J  English. 

Jtng 1  England. 

Pp  j  France. 

ir "(French. 

Ger German. 

Gre Greek. 

Hung Hungarian. 

Ic Icelandic. 

Ind Indian. 

Ir Irish. 

It Italian. 

Mex Mexican. 

N.  Amer.    I North  America. 

No.  Amcr.  ) North  American. 

Neapol Neapolitan. 

Norw Norwegian. 

Paris Parisian. 

Pers Persian. 

Pol Polish. 

Port Portuguese. 

Prns Prussian. 

Kora Roman. 

Kus Russian. 

Sco.  Scot Scotch. 

Sicil Sicilian. 

S.  Amer.    I South  America. 

So.  Amer.  j South  American. 

o„  1  Spanish. 

Bp '|  Spaniard. 

Swo.,  Swed Swede. 

Swi Swiss. 

Syr Syrian. 

Tur .Turk,  Turkish. 

^;|t  !■ United  States. 

Yen.'.... Venetian. 

dbp archbishop. 

act actor. 

acts actress. 

adm.t    1 

aclml.    v admiral. 

admir.  ) 

advent} adventurer. 

alohym alchymist. 

arribas ambassador. 

ant.      >- antiquarian. 

antiq.  ) 

anat anatomist. 

%%.}    «*"«* 

arith arithmetician. 

art artist. 

asfron.  \ astronomer. 

astrol astrologer. 

auth.  \ author" 

lank banker. 

liar baron. 

bibliog bibliographer. 

bioar         (  biographer. 

lph-  \  Wshdp. 

bot botanist. 

cal caliph. 


eapt oaptain. 

carbon carbonari. 

S&j «*»"• 

tZc.  ( ***?*"' 

chem chemist. 

trolkc\ <"*- 

ehronol chronologer. 

co count. 

col colonel. 

com commander. 

comp composer,  componist. 

congr congress. 

coixq conqueror. 

conns counselor. 

court courtier. 

crit critic. 

demag. demagogue. 

■.%%?•  f-.--aiplomati3t. 

discov discoverer* 

div divine. 

tZat.    \  •-•dramatist. 

duah. duchess. 

Zct's.} ecclesiastic. 

Hit.    }  *** 

emp emperor. 

encycl encyclopaedist. 

tngr.  \ engraver. 

Tng\n.    \  engineer. 

tnfoZlog.   }  -entomologist 

epigram epigrammatist. 

ethnog ethnographer. 

exeget exegete. 

fav favorite. 

fern. female. 

Jinan finance. 

fnanc.}  financier. 

foun founder. 

Fr.  cham.  dep.  i  Frcnchchamber  of  dep- 

Fr.  nat.  con. .  j  Fl'{n£f0^onal  ^^ 

geog geographer. 

gen, general. 

A.}  geologist. 

geom geometer. 

gov. governor. 

gr. grand. 

gra,pens.Holl\  S™nd  pensioner  of  Hoi- 

ivzm.\ =— -• 

hist. historian. 

Itixtnriug historiographer. 

hydrop hydropathist. 

impr improver. 

inv inventor. 

insurg insurgent. 

Jes. Jesuit. 

3W {  juridical. 

law lawyer. 

lex..         ) 

lexic.      \ lexicographer. 

lexicog.  ) 

librar librarian. 

lieut lieutenant. 

ling linguist. 

lithog. lithographer. 

Mahom Mahomedan. 

mar.       I  ,    , 

marsh,   \ marshal. 

marq marquis. 

math mathematician. 

iiicch.  i/icch an.... mechanic. 


med. medical. 

mer.,  merch merchant. 

metaphys metaphysician. 

minis     f  minister. 

miner.  | 

mineral.       V  ..  mineralogist, 

mineralog.   ) 

mission missionary. 

— l=r 

S$L} mycologist, 

-r is? 

nZig.   \   ™yigator. 

Zl'ei.} novelist' 

numismat numismatist. 

ofjic officer. 

optic optician. 

orien.   y orientalist. 

orient.  ) 

omit. ornithologist. 

pai painter. 

par parents. 

parliam parliament. 

pat. patriot. 

pens pensioner. 

%os.   \  Philosopher. 

philol philologist. 

fman,  \ Philanthropist. 

phys physician. 

physiol physiologist. 

pol.     | politician. 

polit.  j political. 

pr.,pri prince,  princess. 

l?eaach.\ PT- 

PpZid.\ P-ident 

print printer. 

prof. professor. 

protec protector. 

public publicist. 

re/.,  reform reformer. 

r'elig religion. 

revol revolutionist. 

rom.        )  romancer 

royal royalist. 

satir satirist,  satirical. 

schol scholar. 

TA.   \  ** 

sea seafarer. 

Tecret.    \  secretary. 

sing. singer, 

sol.,  sold soldier. 

St statesman. 

statist statistician. 

stenog. .stenographer. 

sue successor. 

sul.,  suit Sultan. 

sur.,  surg surgeon. 

zt\ s^ical- 

teach teacher. 

Z°oi   \ theologian. 

theol. theol  ogical. 

traged tragedian. 

trans translator. 

trav traveler. 

tun tunnel. 

vise viscount. 

vice vice-king. 

3;.   [ warrior. 

wr writer. 

sool zoologist. 


PRONOUNCING   VOCABULARY 

OP 

NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES 
OF      MODERN     TIMES. 


A. 


Aa  Peter  van  tier  [D.]  mer.  a 

Abailard,  P.  [Ft.]  phil.  ii-bd-Vdre' 

Abbate,  or  Abati,  N.  dell'  [It.]  pai.  db-bd'te.,  d-ba'tt 

Abanoourt,  C.  F.  d'  [Fr.]  ongr.  ii-bii ng-kimr' 

Abarca,  Bun  Joaquin,  bisk.  Leon,  d-bilr'kd 

Abascal,  Josu  Fern,  viceroy  Peru,  d-bds-kdl' 

Abbadie,  M.  d',    [Fr.l  trav.  d-bd-dl' 

Abbt,  Th.  [Ger.]  phil.  dpi 

Abbode  St.  Lrger,  {^cuJien-ier,)  lib-be'  de  sdng  le-ge' 

Abdalasis,  Ben  Omar,   [Ar.]  cal.  db'dd-ld-sis  ben  0'- 

£}lKatVmir'  \"b'dlil  {CHl)  ^'^ 

Abdallali,  Ben  Alrnondir,  [Ar.]  cal.  db-ddl'Vd  ben  dl- 

Abdallatif,  [Ar.]  geog.  db'ddl-ld-tife 
AbdalMalekBoh.  Mervan,  [Ar.]  cal.  db'dal  ma'lelc 

ben  mcr'vdne 
Abdalrahman  al  Nisbaburi,  db'ddr-rd-mdne  dl  n'i- 

shd-boo'r'i 
Ahdal  Itaskid,  sul.  db'diil-rd-sKkU 
Abdulhainiil,  sul.  lib' djml-hii-mide 
Abe??,  J.  F.  II.  [Ger.]  jur.  ii'bejj 
Abeillard,  ab'-6-lard,  d-bel-ydre',  Petrus  Abaelardus 
Abeille,  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  d-bdly' 
Abel,  J.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  d'bil 
Abelin,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  iibe-ldng' 
Aborcrombie,  T.  [Scot.]  hist,  ab-er-crom/bie 
Aberdeen,  G.  G.  earl  ot,  [Eng.]  st.  ab-er-dew' 
Abernethy,  J.  [lr.]  sur.  ab-er-ne'thy 
Ahheri,  [Ar.]  wr.  d.b'he-rie 
Abildgaard,  P.  C.  [Dan.]  phys.  ii'Vil-gora 
Abipohes,  Fr.  [La Plata.]  d-ln-po'nes 
Ablancourt,  N.  P.  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  d-bldng-kppr>    . 
Aboville,  A.  J.  d\  [Fr.]  mar.  d-bb-inlef 
Abraham  a  San  eta  Clara,  [Ger.]  prea.   d'bra-hdm  a 

ziink'tii  kid' rd 
Abrahamson,  W.  II.  F.  [Dan.]  antiq.  d'brd-hdm-zon' 
Abr       ' 
Abreu, 
Abschatz. 
Abu  Ali  Ilossain  Ebn  Sina,  Avicenna,  [Ar.]  phys.  a- 

boo'  d-CV  hbs-siVin  ebn  s'i'nd 
Abii'Ashraf,  [Ar.]  chron.  d-bop'  d'slirdf 
Abu  Bekr,  cal.  sue.  of  Mahom.  d-boo'  bekr 
Abu  Dshafar  al  Mansur  Billah,  cal.  d-boo'  dsh'd/fdr  dl 

mdn'soore  b'il'ld 
Abu  Dshafar  al  Nahhas,  [Ar.]  wr.  d-bpp'  dshd'fdr  dl 

nd'hds 
Abu  Dshafar  Ebn  Tofail,  [Ar.]  phil.  d-bpg'  Shoffar 

ebn  tb-fdril 
Abu  Hanifeh,  foun.  Ar.  Sect  of  Hanifites,  d-boo'  hd- 

Abu  Ismail  Thograyi,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-bpp' "is-md-'iV  tho- 

grd'y'i 
Abu  Laith  Kandi,  [Tnr.]  wr.  d-bpp'  I'd/ith  kdn'<Ti 
Abulfadl  Ahmed.  (Seo  ll,imadani,Mi-bool-fddl' ii'med 
Abul  Faradsh  Ali    Eslabaui,  [Ar.]   List.    d-bppV  fa- 
radsh' d-lV  es-fd-hii'ni 
Abul  Faradsh  Sistani,  [Port.]  d-bppV  fd-rddsh'  s'is- 

td'n'i 
Abulfeda,  or  Ismail  Ibn  Ali,  [Ar.]  hist.  d-booV ft-dd/ 
Abul  Gasi  Bagadur,  (Bahadur,)  [Ar.]  hist,  a-bppl/  gd's'i 

bd-gd'  (hd)dpore 
Abul  Hassan  Ali,' (See  Mmsswli.)  d-booV  hds'sdn  a-TV 
Abul  Nadshib  al  Bochari,   (See  Amah,)  d-bppV  ndd- 

sh'ib'  dl  bo-Shd'r'i 
Abul  Valid  Muhammed,  or  Ebn  Rosbd,  (Averrhoes,) 

[Ar.]  phys.  d-bppV  rd-TUV  moo-hiim'me.d 
Abu  Mervan  Ben  Sohar,  or  So'hr,  (Avenzoar,)  [Ar.] 

med.  wr.  d-boo'  mr-'riin  ben  nb'hiir  (sore)  ,_^ 

Abu  Nasi-  SoifeiWin,  (See  Jlarsebai,)  ii-boo'ndsr  serif- 

fed-dine' 
Abu  Novas,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-boo'  no-vds' 


ranamson,  w.  11.  v.  Luan.j  ailing  wora-nu 
ranches,  A.  de,  [Port.]  gen.  d-brdn'shes 
reu,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  hist,  d-bra'oo 
schatz.  H.  A.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  db'shdts 


Abu  Obeidah   Mamar  Ben  Almothani,  [Ar.]  gram. 

d-boo'  b-be'l-dii  md'indr  ben  lil-mb-tlui'lii 
Abu  Kihan_al   Chovaresmi,  [Ar.]   astrol.  d-bpp'  r'i'- 

hiine' HI  ehtt-rii-res'm'i  '[sd-'id' 

Abu  Said,  or  Bahadur,  (Behadir,)  Chan.  sul.  d-bpp' 
Abu  Seid  al  Hassan,  [Ar.]  geog.  d-boo'  >-erid  dl  hds'sdn 
Abu  Tamim  Maad,  cal.  d-bno'  tii-niime'  mii'dd 
Abu  Tasfin,  [Ar.]  cal.  d-bpp'  tds'fine 
Abu  Temman  Al  Thayi,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-bpp1  lem'mdne 

dl  thd'y'i 
Acciajoli,  D.  [It.]  biog.  'dt-chd-yb'Vi 
Accuin,  F.  [Eng.']  cheiu.  ak'kum 
"-cher'l/i 
wr.  ii-t/ie-re'do     _ 
chem.  d-shdve'j  dah'hdrdt 
.J  statislioian,  ii'b:heii-eul/ 
Achery,  L.  d',  [Fr.l  liisl.  ii-s/n  -,  V 
Achillini,  A.  [It.]  phys.  d-kiil-lVni 
Acunha,  Tristan  de,  [Port.]  sea.  d-kppn'y'd 
Acuna,  Hern,  de,  [Sp.]  pool,  d-lcoon'yd 
Adair,  B.  [Eng.]  St.  a-dair' 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  ap.i.sllo  i.f  Trussia,  d'ddl-bert 


Acerbi,  G.  [It.]  w 
Acevedo,  A.  M.  [Sp.] 
Achard,  F.  C.  [Ger.f 
Ai-henwall,  G.TG 


Adami,  A.  P.  [It.]  wr.  d-dd'rrii 

Adamowicz,  J.  Q.  [Tol.]  gram,  ii-dii-mo'v'itsh 

Adanson,  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  d-ddng-sonff' 

Addington,  II,  [Eng.]  soc.  state,  ad'ding-ton 

Addison,  J.  [Eng.]  drain,  aif'di-son 

Adelaar,  C.  8.  [Norw.]  sea.  ii'del-bre' 

Adelon,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dde-lbng' 

Adelung,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  lex.  d'de-lppng' 

Adimaii,  L.  [it.]  pod,  d-d'i-md'r'i 

Adlerfeldt,  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  Hhd'Ur-feW 

Adlercreutz,  C.  J.  [Swe.]  gen.  iihd'/e'r-k.roits' 

Adrets,  F.  de  Beaumont,  bar.  (Irs,  [Fr.]  sol.  d-dref 

Adrian,  J.  V.  [Ger.]  wr.  d'dri-dne/ 

Aelst,'E.  van,  TDu.J  pai.  dhlst 

Aertsens,  P.   [Du.J  jmi.  dii,',\ens 

Affre,  D.  A.  abp.  of  Paris,  dfr 

Afrancesailos,  [Sp.]  d-frdn-the-sd'dbs 

Afzelius,  [Swe.]  a  Swi-.  family.  dj-ze'Fi-oos 

Agar,  J.  A.  M.  co.  of  Mo-liour;:.  [Fr.]  adv.  d-g'dr' 

Agardh,  0.  A.  [Swe.]  hot.  ii'gdrd 

Agassiz,  L.  [Swi.J  nat.  d-gds-s'i' 

Agier,  [Fr.]  wr.   a-gi-e' 

Agincourt,  (Seo  Saronx  d'A.,)  d-gdng-koor' 

Aglio,  D.  [It]  sculp,  dl'yo 

Agncsi,  M.  G.  do.  [It]  fern.  wr.  dn-i/£fs'i 

Agobard,  [Fr.]  wr.  d-go-bdre' 

Agoult,  G.  d\  [Fi-.]  poet,  d-gpp' 

Aguado,  A.M.  [Sp.]  "lank,  d-gop-d'do 

AgUoro,  P.  do,  [Sp.']  wr.  d-goo-e'ro 

Aguesseau,  H.  F.  d  •  [Fr.]  chau.  d-ges-sb' 

Aguillon,  F.  d',  [Fr.]  math,  'i-g'il-ybng'  (gVi-i/ongr) 

Aguirre,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  a-g'ir're 

Aharun,  Ahruu,  [Ar.]  med.  wr.  d'hd-roone,  ii'.'onne 

Ahlefeld,  C.  S.  L.  "W.  von,  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  ah  U-fildV 

Ahmed  Mostansor,  cal.  d'lnrjl  rttns-tdn'ser 

Ahrens,  II.  [Ger.]  prof,  d'rens 

Aiblinger,  i.  C.  [Ger.]  comp.  lb'lin"gh- 

Aigrefeuille,  Ch.  d'.rFr.]  hist.  dgrfMy',  agr-fe^y' 

Aigiicpcrse,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  ag-pers' 

Aikman,  W.  [Seo.]  pa i .  nke'man 

Ailhaud,  J.  [Fr.]  sur.  dl-yo' 

Aimorieho,  M.  [It]  philol.  d-1-me-rl'ko 

Ajaxaca,  emp.  of  Mexico,  d-ohd-ihd'kd 

Akenside,  M.  [Eng.]  poet,  a'kin-slde 

Akerblad,  J.  D.  [Swe.]  antiq.  o'ker-bldd/ 

Alain,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  d-fana' 

Alaix,  [Sp.l  gen.  d-W 

Alamanni,  L.  [It.]  poet,  d-Vd-mdn'iii 

Alanson,  [Eng.]  med.  wr.  al'lan-son 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  J.  B.  de,  [Sp.]  dram,  a-l'dr-kon/ 

j  men-db'thd 
Alava,  ML_E.  de.  [Pp.]  gen.  d'ld-vii, 


Albani,  F.  [It]  pai.  dl-bd'rii 

AltioiL'aii  <v.p;. colli,  Fr.  [It.]  poot,  uX-btr-gd'l'i  kd- 

pd-chel'l'i 
Alberoni,  G.  [Sp.]  st.  dl-be-rb'rii 
Albers,  J.  Fr.  H.  [Ger.]  prof,   dl'bera 
Albert,  Alex.  Martin,  [Fr.]  dl-bere/ 
Alberti,  L.  B.  [It.]  arch,  dl-ber'fi 
Albigi,  B.  [It]  wr.  dl-bul'gi 
Albignac,  M.  V.  [Fr.]  mar.  dl-b'in-ydk' 
Albisson,  [Fr.]  iur.  wr.   dl -Ins-song' 
Albon,  J.  d',  dl-bbng';  Marechal  de  St.  Andre  [Fr.] 

gen.  dng-dre' 
Alboquerque,  A.  [Port]  sol.  dl-bb-ker'ke 
Albornoz,  G.  A.  C.  [Sp.'l  hist.   dl-bbr-nbW 
Albouys,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  dl-bpp-V 

Albrechtsbergcr,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  dl'breclds-her '(: ir 
Albrocbt.  von    Ilaproohtsweil,   [Ger.]    poet,   dl'brecht 

fpn  rdp'rechts-ille' 
A'lbret,  11.  King  of  Navarre,  ul-breV 
Alcarano,  P.  de,  [It]  wr.  dl-kd-rd'no 
Alcazova,  S.  [Port]  sea.  dl-kd-zb'va 
Alcedo,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  geog.  dl-the'do 
Aleiato,  f  A-  (Alciatus),  [It.]  jur.  wr.  dt-chd'ti  (to) 
Alcudia,  M.  de  G.  duke  of,  dl-koo'di-d 
Aldenrath,  II.  [Ger.]  art.  dl'den-rdte' 
Aldini,  Giovanni,  [It.]  phil.  dl-d'i'ni 
Aleman,  L.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  dle-mdng' 
Alembert,  J.  le  Eond  d',  [Fr.]  wr.  d-ldng-bere/ 
Alessi,  G.  [It]  arch,  d-les'si 

Alexander  I.,  Pawlowitscb,  emp.  of  Hus.  2'>d-v'lo-ritsh 
Alexei,  Petrowitsch,  a-lik-He"i  pe-trb'viUh 
Aloxojew,  [llus.]  pai.    d-lek-se'yif 
Alfler'i,  V.  [It]  poet   dl-fi-e'ri 
Al  Firusabadi.  or  al  Shirasi,  [Ar.]  lex.  dl  fi-rop-sd- 

bd'd'i,  shl-rd'ai 
Algardi,  A.  [It.]  arch.  dl-gdr'd~i 
Algarotti,  F.  [It]  wr.  dl-gd-rbt'ii 
Al  Hariri,  [Ar.]  poot.  a!  hd-r'i'ri 
Aliamet,  .1.  [Fr.]  cngr.  d-Vi-d-me' 
Alihaud,  L,  [Fr.]   d-l'i-bd' 
Alibert,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  d-U-fere' 
Alighieri,  Dante,  [It]  poet,  d-l'i-g'i-e'r'i 
Alignini,  A.  [It]  sculp,  d-l'irx-yi'ni 
Al  Kamel,  sul.  of  Egypt,  dl-kd'mel 
Alkmaer,  H.  d\  [Ger.]  wr.  dlk.'mdre 


Allacci,  L.  [It]  wr.  dl-ldl'ch'i 
Allard,  Gni.  [Fr, 


fr.]  hist,  d-ldre/ 


[reVgo 


Allemand,  [Fr.]  pai.  dle-mdng' 

Allioni,  C.  [It.]  bot.  dl-Vi-b'ni 

Allonville,  A.  0.  [Fr.]  mar.  d-long-v'iW 

Allori,  A.  [It]  pai.  dl-lb'fi 

Al  Makrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  dl-md-kri's'i 

Almanzor,  [Ar.]  phys.  id-nuin-thbre' 

Almiisy,  J.  J.  [Aust]  gen.  dl-md'shi 

Almeida,  F.  de,  [Port]  viceroy  of  India,  dl-meri-dd 

Almenar,  J,  [Sp.]  med.  wr.  dl-me  nitre' 

Almendingen.  L.  II.  von.  [Ger.]  jur.  d!'min-din"gin 

Almodovar,  J.  I),  do  Eibera,  oo.  [Sp.]  si.  dl-mb-db'vdf 

Alinquist,  K.  J.  L.  [Swe.]  wr.  dlm'kwist 

Alpago,  A.  [It]  med.  wr.  dl-pd'go 

Al  Samaohshari,  [Ar.]  wr.  dl  sd-mdeh'shd-r'i 

Alsop,  R.  [Am.]  poet.  oVsop 

Alstroemer,  J.  [Swe.]  dM'stre%'mer 

Altdorfer,  A.  [Ger.]  pai.  dlt'dor'fir 

Alien,  C.  A.  co.  [Ger.]  gen.  dl'tin 

Al  Thalebi.  [Ar.]  wr.  dl-thd'le-bl 

AlThussi,  (See  Xn.isir  IM,lh>.)  dl-thpps'tX 

Altieri,  G.  E.  (pope  Clemens  X.)  dl-fi-frl 

Alunno,  N.  [It]  pai.  d-lpon'no 

Alva,  Ferd.  ]Sp.]  gen.  cU'rd 

Alvarez  de  Colmenar,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  al'td-reth.  de  kol 

me-ndre' 
Alvarez  y  Mendizab.il,  J,  [Sp.]  st  dl'vd-reth  'i  mtn-cTi. 

thd'bdl 
Alvarez,  Don  Jose.  [Sp.]  sculp,  dl'vd-reth 


Fdte,fdr,fyll,  wliat,  lit.—Mete.pn'J, h'lp,  there, her.— Pine,  marine,  bird, fig.— Note, dare,  move,  wolf,  book, lord,— Tune,  bull,  xinite.—oi, boy;  ou,hcnue. Fr.iilonf> 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 


Ammanati,  I!.  [It.]  sculp,  llm-md-n'd'tt 
Amontons,  G.  [Fr.]  n;it.  ll-mbng-fniig' 


de  loo'n'd 
Alvear,'  C.  [Bu.  Ayr.]  st.  iil-ve'ar 
Alvensleben,  A.  co,  [Prus.]  st.  ill/fens  {veils)  le'ben 
Alvinczy,  J.  Freiherr  von,  |  Aust]  marsh.  al-vinVsi 
Al  Vakedi,  [Ar.]  hist.  Ill  vd'ke-d'i 
Ama<l,  Eddin,  [Ar.]  hist,  ll-mdd'  ed-cTine' 
Amad  Eddulat,  sal.  a-miid'  ed-dgg'ldt 
Amadeo,  A.  [It.]  sculp._  d-m'd-de'o 
Amadori,  [It.]  coinp.  d-md-db'r'i 
Arnalteo,  [It.]  poet,  d-mdl-te'o 
Amaral,  A.  [Port.]  cfian.  order  St.  John,  d-m'd-r'dV 
Amato,  J.  [It.]  poet,  d-m'd'to 
Ambrogini,  A.  [It.]  philol.  lim-brbd-g'i'ni 
Ambrogio,  D.  [It.]  pai.  fm-brbd'go 
Ambrugeae,  Comte  d',  [Fr.]  dip.  iing-brh-gak> 
Ameilh,  N.  bar.  d\  [Fr.]  gen.  d-mely' 
Ameilhon,  n.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  d-mel-yong' (me-Z-yong') 
Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  N.  [Fr.]  hist.  dme-lb'  d'e  I'd 

hggs-sd' 
Amerbach,  J.  [Ger.]  pri.  d'mer-b'dch' 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  (See  Vespucci,)  d-me-r'i'gb  ves- 

poofch'i 
Am'ici,  A.  [It.]  wr.  d-m'i'cKi 
Amiot,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  d-m'i-b' 
Amirola,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-mi-rb'ld 
--\  B.rif- 
,G.JTr_ 
Araoretti,  C.  [It.]  miner.  a-mb-reVU 
Amoureux,  A.  C.  [Fr.]  sculp,   'd-mgg-rfa' 
Ampere,  A.  M.  [Fr.]  math,  dng-pere' 
Amru  Ben  Laith,  sill,  am' mo  lien  iii'llh 
Ainrul  Kais,  [Ar.]  poet,  dm'rggl  kd''is 
Amsdorf,  N.  von,  [Ger.]  prof,  dms'dorf 
Amyot,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.   'd-mi-b\ 
Anastasius,  Grun  v.  A.  d-n'ds-td's'i-ggs  grime 
Anastassjewitsch,    W.   G.   [Eus.]   wr.  d-nd-st'ds'ye- 

vitsh 
Ancarano,  P.  [It.]  ,jur.  wr.  dn-kd-rd'no 
Ancillon.  J.  P.  F.  [Prus.]  st.   dng-s'il-ybng'  (s'Pi- 

ybng') 
Ancora,  G.  [It.]  wr.  an-kb'ru 

Anckersward,  K.  II.  co.  [Swed.]  gen.  dn"ker-swerde' 
Ancre,  bar.  of  Lussiirnv,  marsh.  d\  ilngkr 
Andely,  II.  d\  [Fr.]  poet,  dngd-lV 
A  ml. i  s<n,  H.  C.  [Dan.]  poet,  an'der-zen 
Andrade  Caminha,  P.  do,  [Port.]  poet,  dn-dr'd'de  k'd- 

min.'yd 
Andr.il,  G.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ang-dr'dl' 
Andrault,  J.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  marsh,  dng-drb' 
Andray,  A.  J.  [Fr.J  pai.  dng-drd' 
Andrei  II.  Jaroslawitsch,  pr.  of  Wladimir,  dn-dre'  1 

yd-rb-sl'd'vitsh 
Andreossy,  A'.  F.  co.  d\J~Fr.]  wr.  ang-dre-os-sV 
Andrieux,  F.  G.  J.  St.  [Fr.]  dram,  dng-dri-4k> 
Andrioli,  G.  [It.]  pai.  an-dri-b'Vi 
Angeli  da  Barga,  P.  [It.]  poet,  Und'ge-Ti  da  b'dr'g'd 
Angelieo  da  Fiesole,  G.    [It.]  pai.   dnd-ge'li-kb  dd 

fi-e'sb-te 
Angelini,  G.  [It.]  sculp,  dnd-ge-li'n'i 
Angelo,   Angiolo,    (See   Michel  Angelo,)  dnd'ge-lb, 

dnd'gb-lo 
Angeloni,  F.  [It.]  hist,  dnd-ge-lb'n'i 


Angennes,  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  dng-ge, 
Anghiera,  or  Pietro  Martire  d\  [It.]  wr.  a 
Ansioletto,  G.  M.  [It.]  hist.  dnd-gb-let'to 


Ger.]  mech.  d'nich 

,  G.  [it]  comp.  d-n'i-rnggt'chd 

J.  d',  [Fr.]  marsh,  dne-bb' 


Angles,  [Fr.]  min.  police,  dng-glds' 
Anglure,  A.  d\  [Fr.]  gen.  dng-glitref 
Angosciola,  S.  [It]  fern.  pai.  dn-gb-sJio'ld 
Anguier,  F.  [Fr.]  sculp,  dng-g'i-e' 
Vmmillara,  G.  A.  dell',  [It.]  poet,  dn-gw'il-Vd'r 
Anich,  P.  [G(    " 
Animuecia, 
Annebaut,  J.     .  t 

Anne  de  Beau-Jeu,  dueh.  Bourbon,  an  de  bb-gda 
Anot  de  Maizidres,  [Fr.]  ori.  d-nb'  de  md-zi-ere' 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  A,  H.  d ',  [Fr.]  ori.  (ing-ke.-i'tte' 

du  pe-rbng' 
Ansari,  [Pers.]  poet,  dn-s'd'ri 
Anseaume,  [Fr.]  poet,  dng-sbme' 
Anschiitz,  It.  A.  [Ger.]  act.  dn'shuts 
Anslo,  K.  [D.]  poet,  dn'slb 
Ansse  de  Villoison,  J.  B.  G.  1',  [Fr.]  philol.  dngs  dl 

v'il-lolt-song' 
Antillon,  J.  de.  [Sp.]  geog.  dng-ni-i/ong'  (ti^-vbngr) 
Antine,  M.  F.  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  ling-fine' 
Antinori,  G.  [It]  med.  wr.  byn-ti-nb'r'i 
Antommarchi,  F.  [It]  phys.  dn-tnm-mdr'k'i 
Antonelli,  [Rom.]  card.  dn-tb-nel'H 
Antonilez,  F.  [Sp.]  pai.  ibi-tb-nVleth 
Auvillo,  J.  B.  Bourgoignon  d\  [Fr.]  geog.  ang-v'Uef 
Anvan,  Anveri,  [Pers.]  poot,  iin'vd-ri,  Un'vt-fi 
Anyos,  P.  v.  [Hung.]  wr.  a'ni-bsh 
Apaches,  a  peop.  in  N.  America,  d-pd'ehea 
Apel,  J  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  a'pel 
Appel,  C.  von,  [Aust]  marsh,  dp'pil 
Appcrt,  B.  N.  M.  [Fr.J  pliibn.  Vpere' 
Apo.laea,  vie.-.  Mex.  li-pb-dii't,-;} 
Appinni,  A.  [It.]  pai.  iip-p'i-d'ni 
Arabshah,  or  B.  Arabshah,  [Ar.]  hist,  d-rab'sh'd 


Arago,  D.  F.  [Fr.]  math,  d-rd'go  (d-rd-gb') 

Aranjo,  [Port]  poet,  d-rdng'ggg^ 

Araujo,  A.  J.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  d-r'd'gg-go 

Arbeau,  Thrynot,  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-bb1' 

Arcet,  Jean  d\  [Fr.]  nat.  dr-se' 

Archambaud,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-sh'dng-bb' 

Archenholz,  J.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  dr'chen-holts' 

Archinto,  A.  [It]  wr.  dr-k'in'to 

Archirota,  A.  [It]  wr.  dr-k'i-rb'td 

Arcimboldo,  G.  [It]  pai.  dr-cUim-bbV  do 

Arckenholz,  John,  [Swe.]  hist,  dr'ken-hqlts' 

Argon,  J.  C.  E.,  Le  Michaud,  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-sbng' 

Arcy,  P.  comte  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-s'i' 

Ardavan,  king  of  Pers.  dr'dd-vdne 

Ardshir  Babegan,  king  of  Pers.  dr'dsKire  bd'be-gdne 

Arellano,  M.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-rel-y'd'nb 

Arendt,  M.  Fr.  [Ger.]  trav.  d'ftndt 

Aretin,  A.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  st.  d-re-line/ 

Aretino,  P.  [It]  wr.  li-re-fi'no 

Argand,  J.  A.  in  v.  Argand's  lamps,  dr-gdng' 


Argelander,  F.  W.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  dr'ge-ldn'dir 
Argelati,  F.  [It.]  wr.  drd-ge-lli'ti 
Argensola,  B.  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  lir-chen-sb'la     \sbng' 
Argenson,  M.  E.  le  Voyer  d\  [Fr.]  chan.  dr-gdng- 
Argenville,  A.  J.  Dezailliers  d',  [Fr.]  bio.  dr-gdng- 
Argoli,  G.  [It]  poet,  dr'gb-Vi  [vile1 

Argote  de  Molina,  G.  [Sp.]  wr.  dr-gb'te  de  mo-Vi'nd 
Argout,  comte  d\  [Fr.]  diplom.  dr-ggg1 
Argonx,  G.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  dr-ggo1 


Argiielles,  (See  (:ung,i,  A.)  lir-ggg-ei'yes 
Arias  Montanus,  B.  [Sp.]  archie.    '"''' 


Arimini,  G.  de.  [It]  wr.  d-r'i'un-rii 

Ariosto,  L.  [It]  poet,  a-, 

Aristizabal,  [Sp.]  gen.  a-ris-ti-thd'bdl 


■'i-lis  mon-td'nggs 


Ariosto,  L.  [It]  [met,  d-ri-bs'tb 
Aristizabal,  [Sp.]  gen.  d-ris-Vi-tl 
Arlaud,  J.  A  [Swiss]  pai.  ar-lb' 


Arlincourt,  'Wvicomte  d',  [Fr.]  dr-Ung-kngr' 
Armfelt;  G.  M.  count  of,  [Swe.'J  drm'felt 
Arminius,  James,  theo.  ar-min'i-us 
Arnault,  A.  V.  [Fr.]  poet,  dr-nb1 
Arnd,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  drndt 
Arndt,  E.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  drndt 
Arnould,  S.  [Fr.]  actress,  dr-ngg' 
Arpino,  (See  Cesare  (TArpino.)  dr-pVno 
Arreboe,  A.  Ch.  [Dan.]  poet,  df're-bb 
Arrest,  II.  d',  |(Jer.|  astron.  llr-ref^ 
Aniaua,  II.  [Sp.]  theo.  dr-fi-d'gd 
Arrighi,  duke  of  Padua,  [Fr.]  gen.  dr-r'i'g'i 
Arrigoni,  J.  B.  [It.]  poet,  llr-r'i-gb'ni 
Arroyal,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric  poet,  lir-rb-y'dV 

le,  G.  [It]  u'en.  and  poet,  ««-«.•«. 
Artaad,  F.  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-tb' 


Artale,  G. 
Artaad,  F. 
Arteaga,  E.  [Sp.] 


nd  poet,  dr-td'le 


Artner,  M.  T.  von,  [Ger.]  poet.-  ,  ll.r/'ni) 

Arvieux,  L.  d',  [Fr.]  st.  dr-vi-ifo' 

Arwidsson,  A.  I.  [Swe.]  wr.  lir'v'ids-sqn, 

Asclepi,  [It]  nat.  ds-kle'pi 

Ascough,  G.  [Eng.]  sea.  as'kof 

Asioli,  B.  [It]  conip.  d-si-b'li 

Askuc,  A.  [Eng.]  as'kygg 

Aspremont,  F.  de  la  Mbthe-Villeret,  comte  d\  [Fr.] 

marsh,  dspr-mbng' 
Assadi,  Assedi,  [Pers.]  poet,  ds'sd-di,  as'se-d'i 
Asseddin,  Ibeg,  sul.  Mamelukes,  Egypt,  ds-sed-cTine' 

'i'beg 
Assemani,  J.  S.  [Syr.]  ori.  ds-se-md'rii 
Astori,  G.  A.  [It]  ant.  ds-tb'ri 
Astruc,  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ds-truk' 
Ataide,  L.  [Port.]  vice-rov  of  India,  d-tdri-de 
Atanagi,  D.  [It]  wr.  a-td-ndd'g'l 
Ateshperest  or  Yesidis,   (fire-worshipper,)  a  sect  in 

Persia,  d-lesh-pe-restf 
Atlassow  Wolodimir,  discov.  and  conq.  Kamtschatka, 

iit-llh'xq  f  rn-iii-d'i'm'ir 
Attendolo,'  G.  [It]  poet,  dt-ten'db-lo 
Atterbom,  D.  A.  [Swe.]  wr.  dt'1er-bbme? 
Auber,  D.  F.  E.  [FrJ  comp.  b-bere' 
Anbert  Dubavet,  J.  B.  A.  TFr.l  st.  b-bere'  du-bd-ye' 


obe-sp'ine/ 
bbe-tere' 

ydkf 
hist,  b-b'in-yt' 


Aubery,  A.  [Fr.J  hist.  bbe-rV 

Aubespine,  Ch.  de  1',  [Fr.J  chan.  bb< 

Aubeterre,  comte  d',  [Fr.J  st.  bbe-te 

Auhignac,  F.  H.  [Fr.J  wr.  b-bin-yd). 

Aubigne,  Th.  Agrippa  d',  [Fr.]  I  :  ' 

Aubriet,  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.  b-bfi-t' 

Aubuisson  de  Voisin,  L.  F.  d',  [Fr.J  min.  o-M-is- 

sbng'  de  rb-d-sdng'  ^ 

Aucher  de  Blois.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hot.  o-she.'  d'e  blo-'d/ 
Audobert.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  bde-bere' 
Audin,  [Fr.]  hist,  b-ddng' 
Audinot,  N.  M.  [Fr.J  act  b-d:i-nb' 
Audouin,  F.  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  b-dgg-Ang' 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  speaker  Fr.  chamb.  dep.  d-dr'i' 

d'e  pftf-ra-vn' 
Auerbach,  B.  [Ger.]  poet,  on'er-b'dch' 
Auersperg,  A.  A.  eonnt,   [Ger.]  poet,  or  Anastasius 

Grim,  ou'ers-perg' 
Auerswald.  H.  A.  E.  von,  [Prus.  gen.  ou'em-valM' 
Auffenberg,  Jos.  baron  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  mtf\ 'ftn-berg' 


Auger,  AthanJFr.]  wr.  b-ge' 

Augeresu,  P.  F.  Ch.  [Fr.]  marsh,  bge-rb' 

Augusti,  J.  Ch.  W.  [Ger.]  theo.  ou-gggs'fi 

Augustine,  bp.   au'gus-t'ine 

Aulich,  L.  [Hung.]  gen.  ou'lich  ^ 

Aulnoy,  M.  C.  comtesse  d ',  [Fr.]  wr.  b-nb-d/ 

Aumont,  J.  d\  [Fr.]  marsh,  b-mbng' 

Aungerville,  E.  chan.  England,  an"ger-vil 

Aurbacher,  L.  [Ger.]   prof,  our'b'd'chir 

Autreau,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  dram,  b-trb' 

Auvigny,  J.  du  Castre  d\  [Fr.]  hist.  o-v'in-yV 

Auzout,  A.  [Fr.]  math,  b-eoo' 

Avalos,  F.  F.  de,  gen.  Charles  V.  d-vd-lbs' 

Avaux,  CI.  de  Mesmes,  comte  d ',  [Fr.]  st.  'd-vb> 

Avellaneda,  A.  F.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-vel-yd-ns'dd 

Avenelles,  (See  Aubin  des  A.,)  dfe-nele/ 

Avila  y  Zuniga,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  d'vi-ld'i  ihogn'yi-ga 

Avesbury,  E.  [Eng.J  hist,  avs'bury 

Avilez,  J.  D.  [Port]  gen.  d-v'i-les' 

Avrigny,  Hyac.  Eobillard  d\  [Fr.]  hist.  d-vrin-yV 

Axajacatl,  emp.  Mexico,    'd-chd-ch'd-k'dtV 

Ayala,  P.  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  d-yd'l'd 


Aylmer,  [Eng  |     ••    I  anada,  al'mer 
Ayloffe,  J.  [Eng.]  antiq.      '" 
Ayolas,  J.  de,  gov.  of  B\ 
Ayrer,  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  Vrir 


.  [Eng.]  antiq.  a'lof 
Ayolas,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  d-yb'l'ds 


Aytoun,  William,  [Scot.]  ed.  and.  au.  ay'toon 
Azara,  J.  N.  de,  [Sp.]  St.  ii-ihli'r'd 
Azeglio,  Massimo,  marq.  d\  [It.]  st.  ad-seVyo 
Azembuyo,  D.  de,  [Port]  sea.  d-zang-bgg'yo 
Azuni,  I).  A.  [It.]  jur.  dd-sgg'n'i 


B. 


s  I'Jipine,  a.  [Fr.J  wr.  ba-UdiLf'  dele  pine1 
Babinet,  J.  [Fr.]  prof,  bd-b'i-nt' 
Babo,  J.  M.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  bd'bo 
Baboeuf,  F.  N.  [Fr.]  revolutionist,  bd-be%f' 
Babotsai,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  7ia-bbte-x?i!i"i. 
Bacalar  y  Sana,  V.  [Sp.]  hist,  bd-kd-ldre'  'i  s'dn'y'd 
Baccelli,  [It.]  nat.  bat-chelTi 
Baocetti,  N.  [It]  wr.  blit-cheVfi 
Bacchini,  B.  [It]  wr.  bdk-k'i'ni 
Bacchoni,  B.  [It]  poet,  b'dk-kb'fii 
Bacci,  A.  [It]  wr.  bdt'chi 
Bacciocchi,  F.  F.  prince,  b'dt-chbk'k'i 
Bacciodella  Porta,  F.  B.  [It.J  pai.  blil'chbdtVlapor'td 
Bacellar,  A.  B.  [Port]  wr.  bii-sel-ldre' 
Bach,  J.. S.  [Ger.]  mus.  bach 

Bacharelli,  V.  [It]  pai.     bd-kd-rel'U  [rnbng' 

Bachaumont,  I.  le-Coigneux  de,   [Fr.]  poet,  bd-sho- 
Bachelier,  N.  [Fr.]  sculp,  b'd-she-h-e' 
Bacher,  G.  F.  [Fr.1  med.  wr.  b'd-shi' 
Bachiene,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  geoe.  bd-sh'i-ene' 
Bachmann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  bllch'mdn. 
Baehtishua,  phys.  I  < 
Backhuy(i)sen,  L.  [D.]  pai.  idk'hoi'i 
Bacler  dAlhe,  L.  A.  G.  ["   " 
Bacocz,  Th.  [Hung.]  st. 

Batllnyi,'  \  J-  tHuD?^  VO^bdt-shdnefyi 

li.idaloechio,  E.  [It]  pai.  and  engr.  bd-dd-lok'k'i 

Bader,  K.  A.  [Ger."1  "'- 

Badile,  A.  [It!j  pa 

Badoero.  doge  of  Venice,  b'd-db-e'ro 

Baelen,  II.  van,  [D.]  pai.  b'd'len 

Baer,  K.  E.  von,  [Eus.]  nat.  bare 

Baerstrat,  [D.]  pai.  bdre'strdt 

Baggesen,  J.  E.  [Dan.J  poet,  bdg'ge-zln 

Baget,  Ch.  [Eng.J  st,  bad'get 

Hagsriolini,  C.  [It.]  hist,  bill ■-gb-Ti'n'i 

r.a-linne,  G.  [It]  hiogr.  blll-yb'-ne 

I...  h  .ni,  G.  P.  lord  of  Penuria,  ' ../  ./.'.',  n 

Baglivi,  G.  [It]  wr.  bdl-y'i'v'i 

Bagnacavallo,  II.  (byname  of  pai.  B.  Eamenghi)  'il 

blin-nd-kli-v-lU'lo 
Bagnol'i,  G.  [It]  pai.  b'dn-yb'Tl 
Bagration,  [Eus.]  prince  and  gen.  li'd-grd-fi-bn' 
Bahadur,  shah,  or  shah  Alem,   [Ind.]  gr.  mogul,  5a- 

hd'dggr  slid 
Bahama'n,Bahman,king  of  Pers.  b'd'h'd-m'dne,  ba'm'dnt 
Baharam,  kinsrs  of  Pers.  bli'hli-rame 
Bahr,  Jo.  Ch.  F.  JGer.J  prof,  bare 
Biihr,  K.  Ch.  F.  [Ger.j  prof,  bare 
Bahrdt,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.f  theo.  b'drdt 
Bai'f,  L.  [Fr.]  antiq.  bd-'if 
Bail.  [Fr.]  hist.  b'dTy'  ^ 

Baillet,  A.  [Fr.]  critic,  bdl-ye'  (la-i-yt!) 
Baillie,  M.  [Scot.]  Hied.  wr.  ba'l'i    ^ 
Baillon,  E.  [Fr.]  nat.  b'dl-ybng'  (bcVi-ybng') 
Baillot  P.  [Ft.]  comp.  bdl-yb'  (bd-'i-yb1) 
Bainville,  [Fr.]  pai.  bang-rile' 
Baird,  Sir  David,  [Fn<r.]  cren.  bm'rd 
Bakai.  (See  Borhan  Eddin.1  hli-k'dri 
Bakics,  P.  [Hung.]  gen.  ba-k'iUh 


FdteJ'drJaU,whgiMt-—mte,priy,l,elp,mreJi'e>.—Pine^^^ 


OF    ALL  COUNTRIES   OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


Bakunin,  M.  [Bus.]  polit  bd-koo-nW 
Balart.  [Fr.]  cli.'ii).  bd-ldre' 
I'.al.issa,  15.  [Hung.  J  lyric  poet,  bd-ld'shd 
Balbi,  A.  [It.]  sear.  6«W/i 
Balboa,  V.  N.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  bal-bo'd 
Balbuena,  B.  de,  [Sp],  poet  >',i/-boo-e'nd 
lialcctli,  <i.  |  It  1  n.  bdl-r/ieft't 
B.ilda^cnmi.  G.  [It.]  st  bdl-das-xe-rb'iii 
Baldinueci,  F.  [It.]  wr.  bdl-di.-noot'chi 
Balducci,  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  bdl-dpot'chX 
Balcchou,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  engr.  bdle-s/wp' 
Balen,  H.  van,  [D.]  pai.  bd'lin 
Balostricri,  Din.  [It.]  port,  bd-les-tri-e'rl 
Balguy.  Th.  [Bug.]  theol.  oai'f/'i 
Baliol,  J.  king  of  Scot].  baVliol 
Ballanche,  P.'S.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-ldngsh' 
Ballcsteros,  F.  [Sp.]  st.  bdl-yex-te' rbs 
Ballhorn,  John,  [Gcr.]  ■pr^bdfhom 
Ballois,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-lfd' 
Baluze,  E.  [Fr.J  hist,  bd-laze' 
Balzac,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  nov.  bdl-zdk' 
Baltzer,  J.  15.  [Ger.J  prof.  bdlt'jir 

l'.anilioots,    (Sri:   L(l,r,)ljam'bot3 

Bamplield,  It.  W.  [ling.]  mod.  wr.  bam'field 

Bandelln,  M.  [It.]  nov.  bdn-del'lo 

Bandes  y  Candamo,  Fr.  [Sp.]  poet,  bdn-des'  %  kdn'- 

dd-mb 
Bandettini,  Theresa, [It.]  improvisatrice,  bdn-det-fi'n'i 
Bandicra,  J.  N.  [It.]  wr.  bdn-d'i-e'rd 
Bandinelli,  B.  [It.]  sculp,  bdit-di-nei'n  _ 

Bandtke,  or  Bandi  kic,  G.  S.  [Pol.]  hist,  bdndt'ke  (ki-e) 
Bauer,  J.  [Swe.]  marsh,   bd  nere' 
Bangold,  J.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  gen.  bdn"goldi 
Banier,  A.  [Fr.]  invth.   bd-ni-e' 
Barabas,  N.  [Hung.]  pai.  bd-ni-bdxTi 
Barabra,  Ara.  tribe,  Egvpt,  bd-r'd/brd 
Baradan,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  ba-ra-dahg' 
Baraguay  d'Hillieis,  L.  [Fr.]  gen.  bd-rd-ga'  dv-Vl-e'_ 
Barante,  A.  G.  Prosper  Bruguiere  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  6a- 

rdngV 
Baratier,  J.  Ph.  [Ger.]  bd-ra-fi-e.' 
Barbacena,  [Brazil.]  dipl.  bdr-bd-ite'nd 
Barbadillo,  A.  G.  de  Salas,  [Sp.]  dram.  bdr-bd-vCil'yb 
Barbarelli,  Giorgio,  (See  Giorgione.)bdr-bd-reVVi 
Barbarigo,  M.  doge  of  Venice,  bdr-bd-r'i'go 
Barbarino,  Francesco  da,  [It.]  poet,  bdr-bd-r'i'no 
Barbaro,  Fr.  [It,]  wr.  bdr'bd-rb 
Barbarossa,  A.  pirate,  bdr-bd-rbs'sd 
Barbar.oux,  [Fr.]  hist,  bdr-bd-rpp' 
Barbauld,  Anne  L.  [Eng.]  poetess,  bar'bald 
Barbault,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-bo'  _ 
Barbazan,  Et.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-bd-zang' 
Barbeau  de  la  Bruyere  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-bo'  de  Id 

bru-'i-yere'  ^ 

Barbo  Marbois,  Fr.  [Fr.]  st.  bar-be'  mdr-bo-d' 
Barberini,  [It.  family.]  bdr-be-t'Vni 
Barbes,  Armand,  [Fr.]  revol.  bdr-bes' 
Barbeu  du  Bom-,  -1.  [Fr.  ]  wr.  bdr-bdk'  du  bpprg' 
Barbeyrac,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-bd-rdk' 
Barbie,  du  Bocage,  J.  D.  [Fr.]   geog.  bdr-b'i-e'  du 

bo-kdge 
Barbier,  Ant.  Al.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  bdr-b'i-e' 
Barbieri,  G.  F.  [It.]  pai.  bdr-bi-e'ri 
Barbour,  .Ta.  [Scotch]  biog.  bdr'bnar  (-ber) 
Barboza,  Jose,  [Port.]  hist,  bdr-bo'zd 
Barcellar,  A.  B.  [Port.]  poet,  bdr-sel-ldre' 
Barcham,  [Eng.]  antiq.  bart'sham 
Barcia,  G.  [Sp.]  hist,  bdr-thi'd 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  [Bus.]  prince,  bdr-kW  d'eio-W 
Bardon,  M.  F.  D.  [Fr.]  pai.  bdr-dong'  [zakf 

Barere  de  Vieuzac,  B.  [Fr.]  polit.  bd-rdre'  de  v'i-<fu- 
Barezzi,  Stefano,  [It.]  pai.  ba-ret'si 
Bargagli,  Scip.  [It.]  wr.  bdr-gdl'yi 
Barham,  [Eng.]  wr.  bar' am 
Baring,  Alex.  [F.mr.]  si    bar'ing 
Bariso,  first  king  of  Sardinia,  bd-ri'so 
Bartow,  J.  [Bus.]  port,  bdr-kof 
Barlow,  J.  [Am.]  lyric  poet,  bar'lo 
"Sarmann,  G.  N.  [Ger.]  poet,  bdre'mdn 


Barnatowicz,  [Pol.]  rom.  bdr-nd-to'vitsh 

Barnavo,  A.  P.  J.  M.   [Fr.]  prcs.   natio.   congr.  bar 


[ltd  re,' 


Barnes,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-nds' 

Barnevelt,  Jo.  van  01.  gra.  pensi.  IIoll.  bdr'ne-vildt 

Barocci,   or  Baroccio,   F.    [It.]   pai.   bd-roVch'i,  bd- 

rot'cho 
Barochc,  Jules,  [Fr.]  st.  bd-rdshef 


Baron,  M.  Bo.  [1'  r.]  actand  dram,  ba-rong 
lo'ld 


Barozzio   da  Vignola,   G.   [It.]  arch.  bd-rofs'i-5   d'd 


mn-yooa 

Barradas,  S.  [Port.]  theo.  Var-ra'das 
Barragan,  pres.  of  Mex.  bdr-rd-gdn/ 
Barras,  P.  F.  J.  N.  [Fr.]  st.  bd-rds' 
Barrrlier,  J.  [Fr.]  hot.  bd-re-R-e' 
Barrere,  B.  bar.  de  Vienz.  pres.  Fr.  nat.  conv.Ja-rera' 
Barriere,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  collector  of  memoirs,  bd-ri-ere' 
Barrois,  F.  [Fr.]  sculp,  bd-ro-d' 
Barros,  J.  de,  [Port.]  hist,  bdr'rpps 
Barrot,  Odillon.  [Fr.]  min.  b-dil-  (dPi)  ybng'  bd-rb' 
Barthe,  Felix.  [Fr.]  peer,  bdrte 
Barthelemy,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-tele-mV 
Barthe-z,  P.  J.  [Fr/]  wr.  bdr-tds' 


Bartholdy,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  diplomatist,  bdr-loVdl 

Bartillat,  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-til-yd'  (ti-T-ya') 

Barters,  [iSoliem.]  lii.,t.  bdr'/i>::/t, 

Bartoli,  D.  [It.]  hist,  bdr'tb-fi 

Bartolini,  L.  [It.]  sculp.  bdr-tb-Tl'n'i 

Bartolocoi,  J.  [It.]  wr.  bdr-td-roi'chl 

Bascheuow,  [lius.j  arch,  bd-xht-nof 

Basedow,  J.  B.  [Ger.]  wr.  bd'ze-dd 

Baseilhac,  J.  [Fr.]  surg.  wr.  bii-sel'i/d/c' 

Bashuysen,  H.  J.  van,  [Du.]  wr.  bds'hoi'zin 

Basnage,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  ba-ndga' 

Bassolin,  0.  [Fr.]  poet,  bdx-lang' 

Bassermann,  Fr.  1).  [Ger.]  polit.  bds'xir-mdn/ 

Bassinet,  A.  J.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  bds-s'i-ite' 

Bassompierre,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  bds-song-p'ireref 

Bastide,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-stide' 

Bastien,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-sti-ang' 

Bataceui,  [It.]  wr.  bd-tdk'ki 

Batecumbe,  W.  [Eng.]  math,  bate'kum 

Bathori,  Istviin,  ting  of  Pol.  bd'to-ri 

Batjuschkow,  W.  K.  N.  [Pais.]  poet,  bdt'yoosh-kof 

Batoni,  G.  P.  [It.]  pai.  bd-to'rii 

Bacslnyi',  }  Jdnos'  lnuDS-l  poet,  bdl-sJidne'yi 

Battaglin'i,  M.  [It.]  hist.  bdt-fdl-yVrii 

Batteux,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  ba-tiil' 

Batthyanyi,  [Hung,  family,]  but-ti-dn'y'l 

Baudelocque,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bude-lokef 

Baudot,  E.  [Fr.]  engr.  bo-de' 

Baudier,  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  bd-di-e' 

Baudin,  N.  [Fr.]  nav.  bo-dang' 

Baudricourt,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  bo-d r'i-kppr' 

Bauer,  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  bou'er 

Biiuerle,  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  boi'er-le 

Bauernfeld,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  bou'ern-fildf 

bot.  bo-hang' 

,  chem.  bo-me' 
W.  [Ger.]  prof,  bou/mer 
Baumes,  P.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  bo-m-ds' 
Baumgarten,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  boum'gdr'ten 
Baumgartner,  K.  II.  [Gcr.]  prof,  baii'iii'girt'nir 
Baumstark,  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  boum'stdr/c 
Bause,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  engr.  bov/ze 
Bausset,  L.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  biog.  bos-se' 
Baux,  G.  de,  prince  of  Orange,  bo 
Bayaderes,  (Eng.  bayadeer,)  East  India  danc.  and 

sing,  girls,  bd-yd-dere' 
Bayard,  P.  du  Terrail  de,  [Fr.]  warrior,  bd-ydre' 
Bayasid,  Bayesid,  (properly  Abu  Yesid,)  Turk.  sul. 

bd-'i/d-x'id,  bd'i/e-s'id 
Bayer,  Th.  S.  [Gcr.]  linguist,  bi'ir 
Bayle,  A._  L.  J.  [Fr.]  phys.  bale 


liauene,  A.  luer.j 
Bauernfeld,  E.  [G 
Bauhin,  G.  [Fr.j  t 
Baume,  A.  [Er.]  c 
Baumer,  J.  W.  [G 


Bazan,  Alvaro  III.  [Sp.]  warr.  bd-thdn' 

Bazard,_  St.  Amand,  founder  of  carbon,  in  France,  &c. 

bd-zdre' 
Bcaincs,  J.  [Eng.]jur.  wr.  b'imes 
Bcattie,  J.  [Scot.  [phil.  Vi'fi  (be'at-fi)   ^ 
Beaubois,  P.  H.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  bo-bo-df 
Beauchamp,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-shdng' 
Beauchamp,  E.  carl  of  Wans  irk,  |  F.ng.]  gen.  b'l'chum 
Beauchamps,  J.  [Fr.]  trav.  bo-shdng' 
Beauchesne,  [Fr.J  surg.  bo-sliene' 
Beaudeau,  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-do' 

Beaufort,  F.  do  Vendome,  due  de,  [Fr.]  war.  bo-fore' 
Beauharnois,  E.  de,  duke  Leuchtonberg,  bo-hdr-na/ 
Beaujeu,  Guichard   VI.    de,    constable   of  France, 

bo-g<&' 
Beaujour,  L.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-goor' 
Beaulieu,  S.  P.  seign.  de,  [Fr.]  hist!  bo-Ti-tSa' 
Beaumarchais,  P.  A.  Caron  de,[Fr.]  poet,  bo-mdr-shd/ 
Beaumont,  F.  [Eng.]  dram,  bo'mont 
Beaurain,  J.  de,  [Fr.J  geog.  bo-rang' 
Beauregard,  [Fr.J  prca.  bo-ri-gdre' 
Beaurieu,  G.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-r'i-du'  [pre' 

Beautemps-Beaupre,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  geog.  bo-tang'  bo- 
Beauvau,  H.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  war.  bo-vo' 
Beauvoir,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  rom.  bo-ro-dre' 
BeccadelH  Panormita,  A.  [It.]  hist,  bek-kd-del'ti pd- 
Bcccara,  G.  [Sp.)  st.  bek-kd'rd  [nor-m'i'td 

Beccari,  A.  [It.]  poet,  bek-kd'r'i 

Beccaria,  C.  B.  marchese  di,  [It.]  jur.  wr.  bek-kd-r'i'd 
Becelli,  G.  C.  [It.]  dram,  be-chej'h 
Becher,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  auth.  bech'er_ 
r.rrh.tein,  J.  M.  [Gcr.]  ornit.  bech'st'ine 
Beck,  Ch.  D.  [Ger.]  wr.  bik 
Becker,  J.  J.  [Gcr.]  phys.  bek'ker 
Beckerath,  11.  von,  [0<r.]  polit.  bH:'ke-rdte> 
Beclard,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  be-kldre' 
Becquerel,  [Fr.]  nat.  bek-rel' 
Beddoes,  Th.  [Kng.]  chem.  bed'dos 
Bedcau,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  gen.  be-do' 
Bedell,  [Am.]  div.  be-diV 
Beduschi,  A.  [It.]  wr.  be-doos'k'i 
Beek,  D.  [D.]  pai.  beke 

Beer,  Jakob  Meyer,  [Ger.]  comp.  ml'er  bere/ 
r.ceriug,  (See  ll.riitij,)  be' ring 
Beethoven,  L.  van,  [Ger.]  comp.  bete'ho-fin, 
Bcgas,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  be'gdu 
Beger,  L.  [Ger.J  wr.  be'ger 
Behlen,  St.  [Ger.]  wr.  be'lhi 
Bchring,  (See  Bering.)  be'ring 
Beidhavi,  [Ar.]  wr.  bPld-JuiVi 


Belair,  A.  [Fr.]  gen.  be-ldre' 

B.-langer,  [Fr.]  wr    be-ldng-gt' 

Belcari,  F.  flt.l  poet,  bel-kd'ri 

Belgr.-mo,  M.  [Buenos  Ayres  of  It.  par.]  bejL-gr'd'no 

Bcling,  Ii.  [Ir.J  wr.  beVing 

Belknap.  Jertemy*  cl.  and  wr.  bel'nap 

Bellamy,  J.  [D.]  lyric  poet,  bel'ld-m'i 

Bellanger,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  bt-ldng-ge' 

Belhirmin,  P.  celehrat.-d  Jes.  I '  tl-Uir-mana' 

Bellay,  (See  Du  Bellay.)  bt-lu/ 

Belleau,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  be-lo' 

Bellenger,  W.  A.    [Eng  J  wr.  bel'lend-ger 

Bcllcnnann,  J.  J.    [Ger.J  antiq.  bil'lir-mdnf 

Belleville,  H.  [Fr.]  St.  bel-vile' 

Belley,  A.  [Fr.]  numismatist,  be-W 

Belliard,  A.  D.  eomte  de.  [Fr.]  gen.  be-Ti-dre' 

Bellincioni,  [It.]  wr.    be/rin-vho'ni 

Bellini,  G.  [It]  pai.   bel-R'ni 

Bellmann,  Ch.  M.  [Swe.]  poet,  bil'mdn 

B.-Moii,  G.  T.  [It.]  wr.   bel-lo't'i 

Bellotto,  Bernardo,  or  Canaletto,  [It.]  pai.  bel-lot'to 

Belloy,  P.  L.  Buyretto  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  be-lb^W 

Bellne.-i.   A.  [11.  |    pai.    1  el-loot'c/Ci 

Beloe,  W.  [Eng.]  wr.  bVlo  ' 
Belon,  P.  [Fr.]  nat.  b'e-long' 
Below,  G.  Fr.  D.  von,  [Pius]  gen.  be'lo 
BcUiam,  W.  [Eng.]  hist,  beh'an 
Belzoni,  G.  [It.]  *   ' 
Bern,  Joseph,  [I 
Bembo,  Pietro,  [It]  scholar,  bem'bo 
Benalcazar,  S.  [Sp.J  conq.  in  Amer.  be-ndl-ka/thcir 
Benamatl,  G.  U.  [It.]  poet,  be-nd-md'ti 
Benary,  Fr.  F.  [Ger.J  oricn.  be-nd'r'i 
Benavides,  V.  [Sp.J  pai.   bt-nd-fi't'va 
Benazet,  Th.  " 
Ben  bow, 

Bencio,  Ugo,  [It]"mcd.  wr.  ben'chb 
Bendemann,  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  liin'de-mdn 
Bendotis.  [Gre.]  wr.   ben-do'fis 
Benedetti,  Jacopo  de,  (See  Jacopone,)  be-ne-defti 
Benediktow,  [Kus.]  lyric  port.  J  £  nt-d'ik'iof 
Benedix,  J.  K.  [Ger.]  poet,  be'ne-diks 
Benevoli,  [It]  mus.  bt-ne'ro-Vi 
Benfey,  Th.  [Ger.]  orien.  ben'fi 
"  ngel,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  theo.  ben"gel 
niczki,  P.  [Hung.]  poet,  benitx'k'i 


ss,  V.  [Sp.]  pai.  be-nd-r'i 
Th.  [Fr.]  wr.  be-nd-ze' 
,  J.  [Eng.J  admi.  ben'bo 


'.  [Hung.]  poet.  be-n'Us'k'i 
Benjowsky,  m.  A.  count,  [Hung.]  bin-yovs'k'i 
Beii-crade,  J.  dr,  [Fr.j  jioet,  bditg-xe-ritdef 
Bentham,  Jereniv,  [Fug]  wr.  hen'tham 
Bentinck,  lord  Geo.  [Eng.]  st.  ben'tink 
Bentivoglio,  G.  [It.]  hist,  bt.n-fi-rol'i/d 
Bentzel-Sternau,  Ch.  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  bin 


[Ger.]  poet,  bent'sil  stir 
>p.  or  Upsala,  It 
Benzenberg,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  philos.  I.eiit'xeit-lertj' 


Benzelius,  E.  abp.  of  Upsala,  bin-xt'll-* 


SUV 


eranger,  J.  P.  de,  [F'r.jpoet,  be-rdng-ge' 
iieranl,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  be-rare' 
Berardier  de  Battaut,   [Fr.]  wr.  be-rdr-d'i-e' de  bd-tV 
Beraud,  J.  B.  de  l'Allier.  [Fr.]  hist  be-rb1' 
Berault-Bercastcl,  [Fr.]  hist,  be-rb'  ler-ka-ste, 
Berceo,  G.  de,  [Sp.J  poet,  ber-tJie' 
Berchtold,  L.  counr,  [Gcr.]  phila.  berlh'toldt 
Bereczti,  [Hung.]  poet,  be-reta'ki 
Berends,  Julius,  [Ger.]  polit.  be' rinds 
Berenger,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  be-rdng-ge' 
Berenhorst,  Er.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  'be'rin-horsV 
Berenyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  be-rene'y'i 
Beresford,  W.  [Eng.]  st.  bir'es-fbrd 
Berettini,  (See  Cortona,)  be-ret-n'rii 
Berg,  G.  II.  von,   [Ger.J  st.  lira 
Bergasse,  N.  [Fr.Jst  ber-gds' 
Berger  de  Xivrey,  J.  [F'r.]  wr.  lier-ge'  de  ks'i-vrd/, 
Berger,  L.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  bir'gir 
Bergeron,  N.  [Fr.J  encycl.  berge-rong' 
Berghaus,  II.  [Ger.J  geog.  birg'house 
Berghem,  Nicholas,  [Du.]  pai.  bir'gim 
Bergier,  N.  S.  [Fr.]  theo.  ber-gi-e' 


Bergt,  Th.  [Ger.J  philol.  birg 
licrginann,  T.  O.  [Swe.]  nat.  bin'/'nu'i: 
Berigurd,  C.  G.  [Fr.J  wr.  I t->"i-gdre> 
Beering,  or  Bchring,  V.  [Dan. 
3.  A.  de,  [Belg.J  mus.  be-ri-b' 
T,  G.  [Ir.J  philos.  berk'ley 
out,  J.  [Eng.J  nat.  bir'kin-hovt 


Bering,  Beering,"  or  Bchring,  Y.  [Dan.]  nav.  It'ring 

Beriot,  C.  A.  de,  [Belg.J  mus.  be    " 

Berkeley,  G.  '- 

Berkenln 

Berlichingen,  Giitz   von,   [Ger.J  a  knight,  geuts  fi 

bir-Vi-cliin"gin 
Berlinghieri,  F.  [It]  geog.   7ier-nn-g"-e'ri 
Berlioz,  Hector,  [Fr.J  mus.  comp.  ber-H-b' 
Bermudez,  J.  A.  Cean,  [Sp.]  wr.  ber-mpp'deth 
Bcriimtlcz  de    Castro,    [Sp|    jioet,    ler-mou'defh  ■  de 
Bernacchi,  [It]  sing.  /■; /  -ndk'k'i  "    [kd'sird 

Bernadotte,  J.  B.  J.  king  of  Sweden,  ler-nd-dbV 
Bernaort,  Nicasius,  [!>.]  pai.  bir'ndrte 
Bernatowicz,  F.  [Pol.]  rom.  ber-nd-lo'viUh 
Bernauer,  Agnes,  [Ger.]  ber'nou-ir 
Bernd,  Ch.  S.  Th.   [Ger.]  heraldist  birndt 
Berneck,  K.  G.  von,  pseudonym   Bernd  von  Guseck, 

[Ger.]  nov.  bir'nik,  bernd'/gn  gpp'zik 
Bernbardi.  A.  F.  [Ger.]  ling.  birn'-hdr>d~l 


Berni,  Fr.  [It]  poet,  ber'ni 
Bernier,  F.  [Fr/  ' 


•.]  trav.  ber-n'i-e' 


S.  short,  b&t—  Fr.  dh  long,  ou,  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—g,  Ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  r  and  / 
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a,  iiu.  UCl  I ^l.  |  J  l    |  [in.    net  ■ 

acci,  A.  [It.]  wr.  ber-tb-ldt'eh'i 
i,  G.  D.   [It,]  antiq.  ber-tb'R 
i,  II.  M.  [Fr.]  comp.  her-tnng' 


Bernini,  G.  L.  called  il  cavaliere  B.  and  the  modern 
Michel-Angelo,  'il  kd-rii-l'i-e're  ber-n'l'n'i 

Bcrnis,  F.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ber-n'is' 

Bernstorff,  J.  H.  E.  count,  [Ger.]  St.  bern'storf 

Beroald  de  Verville,  F.  [Fr.J  wr.  he-rb-dl'  d'ever-vile/ 

Beroldingen,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  eccle.  be'rol-din/'gen 

Berquin,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  ber-kdng' 

Berruguete,  A.  [Sp.]  sculp,  ber-rpp-ge'te 

Berruyer,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ber-ru-i-ye' 

Berszenyi,  D.  v.  [Hung.]  lyric  poet,  ber-sene'y'i 

Bertaud,  J.   [Fr.]  poet,  ler-tb' 

Berthier,  A.  [Fr.]  marsh,  ber-ti-e' 

Berthold,  A.  A.  [Ger.]  physiol.  bir'toldt 

Berthollet,  C.  L.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  ehem.  ber-tb-le,' 

Berthou,  [Fr.]  pai.  ber-too' 

Bertin,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  ber-tdng' 

Bertola,  Au.  del  (iiorgi.  [It.]  pai.  ber-tb'ld 

Bertolacci,  '    " 

Bertoli, 

Bertou, 

Bertuch,  Fr.  J."  [Ger.]  st.  ber'ipoch 

Berzelius,  J.  [Swe.]  clicm.  bir-zt'll-pps 

Besenval,  P.  V".  baron  de,  [Fr.]  gen.'  be-sdng-vuV 

Bessel,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  astr.  bis'sel 

Besser,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  bes'ser 

Bessieres,  J.  B.  duke  of  I.stiia.  [Fr.]  marsh,  bes-s'i-ere' 

Bestuschew-Ejumin,  A.  count  of,  [ltus.]  chan.  be-stpp'- 
sh  if  rypo'min, 

Bethencourt,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  adv.  le-tdng-kppr' 

Bethmann-Holhveg,  M.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  bete'man 
hol'veg 

Bettinelli,  S.  [It.]  wr.  bet-ti-nelTi 

Beuchot,  A.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  beu-shb' 

Beudant,  F.  8.  [Fr.]  miner,  bdh-dung' 

Beuf,  (See  Le  Beuf.)  bS,f 

Beu-n..t,  .T.  C.  eonile  de,  [Fr.]  st.  beun-yb' 

Beiikelaer,  [DJ  pai.  bM'ke-ldre 

Beukelszoon,  W.  (See  Ueuekels,)  bc%'kils-zbne' 


Bewick,  J.  [Eng.]  engr.  M'wik 
Bexon,  So.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  hejc-song' 
Beza,  [Ger.]  theo.  wr.  bete'sd 
Beze,  Th.  [Fr.]  poet,  bdze 
Bezout,  E.  [Fr]  math,  be-zoo' 
Biagi,  CI.  [It.]  philol.  M-d/l'g'i 
Biagioli,  J.  [It.]  ling.  Vi-ud-gb'Vi 
Bialbbocki,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  byli-lb-bbts'k'i 
Biatbbrzeski,  [Pol.]  wr.  liyu-lbbr-sh es'ki 
Bianchelli,  M.  [It.]  med.  wr.  Vi-ixn-kel'ti 
Bianchetti,  G.  [It.]  philos.  wr.  Vi-dn-ket'ti 
Bianchi,  P.  [It.]  pai.  Vi-iin'k'i 


Biard,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp.  Vi-, 

Bibiena,  P.  [It.]  pai.  Vi-M-e'nii 

Bibikow,  [Rus.j  poet,  bVUi-kof 

Bichat,  M.  F.  X.  [Fr.]  anat.  Vi-shd' 

Biddle,  J.  found.  Unitarians  in  Engl,  bid'dle 

Biedermann,  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  prof.-W 'tier-man/ 

Bielawski,  J.  [Pol.]  dram,  byg-ldvs'kl 

Bielinski,  Fr.  grand  marsh,  of  Pol.  bye-ttns'ki 

Bielski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist,  byels'ki 

Biener,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  M'nir 

Biermann,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  b'ire'mdn 

Biernacki,  A.  P.  [Pol]  polit.  byer-ndts'k'i 

Bievre,  [Fr.]  wr.  Vi-ecr' 

Bignoli,  G.  fit.]  antiq.  Vln-yb'Vi 

lliirrii.n,  L.  K.  baron  de.  |  Fr]  st.  bln-ybngf 

Bigot-Preameneu,  [Fr.]  pres.  b'i-gb'  pre-dme-ne%' 

Billard,  C.  M.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  Ml-  {b'i-'i-)  id!  re' 

Billaud  de  Varennes,  [Fr]  diplom.  Ml-  {M-i-)  yb'  de 

Billroth,  J.  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theo.  bil'rbta  [vd-ren' 

Binder.  \V.  Chr.  [Ger.]  wr.  bin'dir 

Biot,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  math.  Vi-o' 

Birch-Pfeiffer,  Charlotte,  [Ger.]  wr.  bircli-pflf'fir 

Biringuccio,  Vanuccio,'[It]  wr.  b'i-rin-gpot'chb 

Birnbaum,  J.  M.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  birn'boum 

Biron,  A.  de  Oontant,  banm  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  b'i-rbng' 

Bisaccioni,  conte  di  Majolino,  fit.]  hist,  Vi-sdt-ehb'n'i 

Biscaino,  B.  (Fr.  Le  Biscalen,)  [It.]  pai.  b'is-kd-'i'nb, 

b'is-kd-ydng' 
Bischof,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  bi'shof 
Bitaube,  P.  J.  fFr.]  poet.  M.-ib-be' 
Bivona,  A.  [It]  wr.  b'i-vb'nd 
Bizari,  [It.]  hist.  Md'sd-r'i 
Bizot,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  M-zb' 

Bjerregaard,  II.  A.  [Norw.]  poet,  byer're-gbre' 
Bjiirnstahl,  J.  J.  [Swe.]  wr.  byeum'stble 
:erna,  [.Swe.]  st.  I 
Fr.]  math,  bldk 
r.laeqnfere,  E.  [Fr.]  geog.  Wd-k'i-ere' 
Blaer,  G.  [D.]  zoologist," bld'-e 
I'.lainville,  Ch.  M.  T>.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  bling-v'iW 
Blanc,  Jean  Jos.  Louis.  [Fr  |  socialist,  blang 
Blunehard,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  blring-sharef 
Blanchini,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  bldn-kVni 
Blangini,  G.  M.  M.  F.  [It]  comp.  bland-gl'n'l 
Blanqui.  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  bldng-kV 
Bleek,  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  bleke 


Blenker,  L.  [Ger.]  revol.  bUn"ker 

Blieher,  Sleii  Steiisen,  [Dan.]  lyric,  bli'cher 

Bligh,  W.  [Eng.]  sea.  Ml 

Blind,  K.  [Ger.]  revol.  blind 

Bloch,  M.  E.  [Ger.]  wr.  block 

Bloemaert,  Bloemaart,  Abr.  [D.]  pai.  blpp'mdrte 

Bloemen,  J.  Fr.  van,  [D.]  pai.  bloo'meii' 

Blondin,  [Fr.]  u'rani.  blbng-dang'' 

JSlos.-e.vilie,   [II]    V.T.    blbtS-VlW 

Blount,  Th.  [Eng.]  jur.  wr.  blont 

Blucher,  (}.L.  von,  prince  of  YVablstadtJPrus.l  marsh. 

bWchir 
Blumenbach,  Jean  Fred.  [Ger.]  Tihys.bloo'men-baZh' 
Blumenbach,  J.  Fr.  [Ger. J  nat.  blpn'min-bdch1 
Blumrdder,  A.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  vn.bloom'rtfL'dir 
BIuteau.E.  lex.  blii-to' 
Boaden,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  bbd'n 
Bobrow,  [Rus.]  poet,  bd-brof 
Boccaci  or  Boecacino,  [It.]  'pai.  bbk-kd'cKi,  bbh-h'd- 

ch'i'nb 
Boc(c)age,  (See  Dn  Socage.)  bb-kdge' 
Boccherini,  L.  [It.]  comp.  bbk-ke-ri'rii 
Bocciardi,  CI.,  also  called  Clementone,  [It.]  pai.  bbt- 

chdr'd'i 
Bocconi,  P.  [It.]  bot.  bok-kb'rii 
Bochari  or  Abu  Abdallah  Muhammed  al  Dshofi,  [Ar.] 

wr.  bb-clui/)'i 
P.eehart,  S.  [Fr.]  geog.  bo-share/ 
Biickh,  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  bthk 
liuden.steilt.  Fr.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  bb'deil-stit 
Bodin,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  bb-ddng' 
Bodmer,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  lod'mer 
Bodoni,  Giamb.  [It.]  pr.  bn-db'ni 
Boekzaal,  [D.]  wr.  book'zale 
Boel,  P.  [U.]  pai.  bob'l 
lloelen,  J.  J.  Z.  [D.j'wr.  boo'Un 
Boerhaave,  II.  [1).]  mod.  wf.  boor'h'd'vc 
Boettcher,  J.    Fr.  inventor    of  Dresden    porcelain 

bfaVchii- 
Boll'rand,  G.  [Fr.]  arch,  bb-fr'dng' 
liogaert,  (See  iKs/an/iii*,)  bb-yarte 
Ungalzky,  K.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  bb-qdts'k\ 


lieedan  ",ivil.„cli,  II.  ]■'.  [l;u>.]  p,,et.  bbi'i-dU-nb', 
"oha-Eddin,    "" 
bb'hd-d'ine 


hist,     bo-hd'ed-dim', 


Bohlen,  P.  von,  [Ger.]  ori.  bb'Un, 

Bohomolec,  [Pol.]  wr.  bb-kb-mb'Uts 

Boileau  Despreaux,  N.  [Fr.]  poet,  bb^a-lb'  de-pre-b> 

Boilleux,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bb-ul-y<&'  (;£i-ytfk>) 

Boinvilliers,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  bb-dng-v'il-ye'  (vfi-ye') 

Boisard,  J.  J.  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  poet,  biPa-zdrcf 

Bois-Dauphin,  U.  [Fr.]  bo-a'dp-fang' 

Boisgelin,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  geog.  bblishe-lang' 

Bois-Morand,  Chiron  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bb-a'mb-r'dng' 

Boisot,  L.  [D.]  adra.  bb-d-sb' 

Boissard,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  bo-ds-sdre' 

Boisselot,  X.  [Fr]  comp.  bo^dsse-W 

Boissi,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bb^-ds-sV 

Boissieu,  J.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  bb-ds-s'i-fii' 

Boissonade,  J.  F.  [Fr]  philos.  wr.  bb-ds-sb-ndde' 

Boiste,  [Fr.]  linguist,  bb-dsV 

Boistevin,  [Fr.]  wr.  bolisf-rdng' 

Boitard,  [Fr.]  entomol.  bb-d-tdre' 

Boivin  de  Villeneuve,  J.  [Fr.]  philol.  bb-d-vdng'  de 
v'Ue-ndhve' 

Bojardo,  M.  M.  [It.]  poet,  bb-i-dr'db 

Bolanger,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  bb-ldng-ge' 

Boleyn,  A.  wife  id'  Henry  VIII,  bo'lin 

Bolhuis,  J.  II.  van,  [D.]  hist,  lol'hois 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  [Eng.]  st.  bo'Vung-Kroke 

Bolivar,  S.,  with  byname  el  Libertador,  pres.  Colom- 
bia, bb-l'i'vdr 

Bollmann,  Erich,  [Ger]  bol'mdn 

Bolognese,  properly  C.  1<\  Grimaldi,  [It.]  pai.  bb- 
Ibii-ye'se 

Boltin,  [Rus.l  hist,  bbl-fine' 

Bolzano,  B.  [Bohem.]  phil.  bbUl-sd'nb 

Bombelles,  L.  de.  fFr.]  St.  bbng-beW 

Bomberg,  D.  [D.]  pr.  bbm'berg 

Bomflm,  conde  de,  [Pert.]  st.  bbng-fing' 

P.enada,  F.  M.  [It.]  wr.  bb-nd'dd. 

Bonald,  L.  G.  A.  [FrJ  wr.  bb-ndV 

Bonaparte,  properly  liminaparte,  bb-n'd-p'drV 

Bonaventura,  John  of  Fidanza,  [It]  philos.  bo-n'd- 
■ctn-iop'rii 

Boncorisiglio,  G.  [It.]  pai.  bbn-kbn-sil'yb 

Bondi,  Clemente,  [It.]  poet,  bbn'd'i 

Bondy,  Taillepied,  count  of,  [Fr]  st.  bbng-tFi' 

Boner,  inrich.  [Ger]  fabulist,  bffnir 

Bonfadio.  G.  [It.]  hist,  bbn-fd'di-b 

Bonfigli,  E.  [ft.]  pai.  bbn-fil'yi 

Bongars,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bbng-gdre' 

Bonin,  E.  von,  [Prus.]  u'eii.  bb-riine' 

P.iiniru.'.  G.  [Ger.]  revel,  boning 

Bonito,  N.  [It]  pai.  bb-ni'tb    ' 

Bonjour,  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  bbng-gppr1 


[Sp.]  poet,  bbs-kdn'  dl-mo- 


Bonnaire,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  marsh,  bbn-dre' 

Bonnard,  [FY]  poet,  bb-ndre' 

Bonnet,  Ch.  [Fr.]  nat.  bb-nt' 

Bonnets  rouges,  red  bonnets,  nickname  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, bb-nt'  rppge 

Bonnicastle,  [Ens.]  geog.  bon'ni-kasl 

Bonnivet,  G.  Gouttier  de,  [Fr.]  st.  bb-ni-re' 

Bonnstetten,  Karl  von,  [Swiss]  st.  bon'stet'tin, 

Bononi,  G.  F.   [It.]  wr.  bb-nb'n'i 

Bonpland,  Aime,  [Fr.]  bot.  bbng-pldng' 

Bonstetten,  K.  V.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  bon'stel'tin 

Bontekoe,  C.  [B]  med.  wr.  bon'te-koo' 

Bontemps,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp,  bbng-tdng'' 

Bonucci,  C.  [It.]  antiq.  bo-noot'rl'i 

Bonvicino,  A.  [It]  pai.  bbn-Vi-chl'no 

Bonzaniga,  G.  [It.]  sculp,  bbnd-su-rii'ga 

Bnpp.  Francis,  [Ger.]  philol.  bop 

Bnra,  Catharine  von,  wife  of  Luther,  bb'r'd 

Borda,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  engi.  bbr-dd/ 

Borelli,  G.  A.  [It.]  astr.  bb-rel'R 

Borghese,  C.  Ph.  L.   pr.  formerly  duke  of  Guartalla, 
bbr-ge'se 

Borghesi,  Bartolomeo,  count,  [It.]  antiq.  bbr-gt's'i 

Borgia.  St.  Lit.]  archie,  bbrd'gd 

Bnrgiani.  o.  [It]  pai.  bbrd-gd'rii 

Borhan  Eddin,  with  the  byname  Bakai,   [Ar.]  wr. 
bbr'hdne  td-d'lne/ 

Boris  Godunow,  Zcar  of  Eus.  bb-fls'  gb-dpp-nof 

Boriwog,  duke  of  Bohemia,  bbr'sh'i-vby 

Born,  I.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  miner,  bom 

Borne,  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  bthr'ne       ' 

Bernemanu,  W.  [Ger.]  jur.  bor'ne-mdn' 

Bornemisza,  P.  [Hung.]  wr.  bbr-nt-m'is's'd 

Borromini,  F.  [It.]  arch,  bbr-rb-mi'rii 

Borstell,  K.  II.  L.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  bor'stil 

Borthwick,  Gilchrist,  J.  [Eng.]  gram,  r/il'krlst 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  J.  B.  II.  G.  [Fr.]  geog.  bb-ri' 
de  sdng  vdng-mng' 

Bosc,  L.  A.  G.  [Fr.l  auth,  bosk 

Bosc  d' Antic,  P.  [I  r.l  wr.  bosk  ddng-Pik/ 

Boscan   Almogaver,  J.    [S 
gd-rere' 

Boscawcn,  E.  [Eng.]  adm.  bos-ka'en, 

Be.M-lulew.    [BUS.|    W  I'.    hb-xh  V  7,7  /'  ' 

Boschini,  M.  [It,]  pai.  bbs-kl'ui 

Boscowich,  P.  G.  [Dalmat.]  math,  bbs'kb-vidsh 

Bosio,  N.  [It]  sculp,  bb'si-b 

Bosquet,  Y.  [Fr]  hist,  bbs-ke' 

Bosquillon,  F.  M.  [Fr.]wr.  bbs-k'il-ybng'  {k'i-i-ybng^ 

Bossi,  Ch.  A.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bbs-s'l' 

Bossuet,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hist.  bbs-si£l' 

Bossut,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  math.  bbs-stV 

Boszkowski,  [Pol.]  hist,  bnsh-kovs'k'i 

Botero,  G.  [It.]  wr.  bb-U'ib 

Beticelli,  A.  [It.]  pai.  bb-fi-chel'ti 

Botin,  [Swe.]  wr.  bo-tine' 

Betsaris,  M.  [Greek]  sol.  bbt'sa-ris 

Botskai,  Istviin,  pr.  of  Transvlvania,  bbtsli-kd-'i 

Botta,  C.  G.  G.  [It]  wr.  bbt'td 

Hot  tail,  G.  C.  [It]  wr.  bbt-td't'i 

Bottgcr,  A.  [Ger]  poet,  bdht'ger 

Bi'.ttigcr,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  archieol.  bi&t'ti-ger 

Bouecnne,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bpp-sene' 

Bouchardon,  Ednie.  [Fr.]  sculp,  bpo-slid r-dbng- 

Bnucliarlat,  J.  L.  [Fr]  math,  bop-slidr-l'd' 

Boucher,  [Fr.]  pai.  bpp-she' 

Boucher  Desnoyers, '  A.     [Fr.]    engr.    bpp-she'    de- 

mb-d-yt' 
Bouohet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bpp-she' 
Bondinot,  Elias.  [Amer]   pros.  Bible  Society,  French 

descent,  bpp-d'i-nb' 
Bouftiors,  L.  F.  due  dc,  [Fr.]  mar.  bop-fere' 
Bougainville,  L.  A.  de.  [Fr.J  math.   I.no-gdng-v'ile' 
Bougeant,  G.  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  bpp-gdng' 
Bougucr,  P.  [Fr.]  math,  bop-'gt' 
Bonille,  F.  C.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  bppl-ye'  {bp'pi-ye') 
Bouillet,  J.  [Fr]  wr.  bppl-ye'  (bpp-i-ye') 
Bouillon    la    Grange,    [Fr.]     chein.     bppl-ybng'    I'd 

grdngsli  (bpp-i-ybng1) 
Boulanger,  N.  A.  [Fr.]  ^T.  bpp-lang-ge' 
Boullogne,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  bpp-lbny' 
Boulton,  M.  [Eng]  impr.  steai'n  eng.  bole'ton 
ae,  L.  [Fr.]  prea.  bppr-dd-lpp' 


Bollldenil,  [Fr.]  .st.    bn,ir-,ib 


n 


Bourdon,  S.  [Fr.]  ]>ai.  bppr-dbng' 
Bourdon  do  Kichebourg,'  [Fr.]  ju 

de  ri she-boor' 
Bourgelat,  CI.'  [Fr.]  wr.  bpprsh-ld' 
Bourgoing,  J.  F.  de,  r" 


i-dng' 


,  [Fr.]  st.  boor 
jsourgnet,  L.  [Fr]  nat.  bppr-ge' 
Bourignon,  A.  [Fr.J  female  wr.  bpp- 
Bourrienne,  L.  A.  Feuvelet  de,  [Fr]  st,  boo 

graph. 
Boussin: 
Bout,  I 
Bouter 

Bonthrais.  Raouf,  [Fr.]  hist,  bop-trd 
Bouvard,  [Fr.]  astr.  bpp-vdre* ' 


Boursault,  Edme,  [Fr.l  epistologr.  . 

.  J.  D.  [Fr.]  chem.  bops-sdng-j 


Filte,fdr,faU,iohat,  bdt.—Metc,  ;)rey,  hilp,there,  lier.—Pine,mar'i)W,  b1rd,fig.-~Nbte,dbvc,moee,wplf,  book,  lgrd.—  Tiiiie,buU,  unite.— oi,  boy;  ou,  house.— Fr.  i.  long, 


OF   ALL   COUNTRIES    OF    MODERN    TIMES. 


Bouvier,  M.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  bgp-v't-e' 

Bowditch,  Nutli.  [Amur.]  math,  bb'ditch 

Bowdoin,  Jas.  [Amer.]  st.  bb'dwin 

Bowrey,  Th.  [Ens.]  ling,  bow'r'i 

Bowring,  John,  [Eng.]  wr.  bbw'ring 

Bowyori  K.  [Eng.]  wr.  bo'yer 

Boye,  C.  J.  [Dan.]  poet,  bb'ye 

Boyon,  Ilerm.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  Ib'yen 

Boyer,  A.  [Fr.]  lex.  bb-d-ye' 

Boyron,  M.  (See  Baron,)  bd-u-rong' 

Bracci,  D.  A.  [It.]  antiq.  brdl'cKi 

Braecio    de   Montone,   A.    [It.]    war.    brdVchb    de 

mon-tb'ne 
Bracciolini,  F.  [It.]  poet,  brdt-chb-l'i'ni 
Kraeolli,  <:-.  [It.]  hist.   brd-ehel'U 
Brachet,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bra-she' 
Braehinann,  L.  K.  [Gcr.'l  poetess,  brdch'mdn 
Bragadino,  M.  A.   defended  Famagusta  against  tho 

Turks,  brd-gd-cU'no 
Brake,  (See  Tyge-  Brake,)  brd'he 
Bramante  of  ITrMno.  Francesco  Lazzari,  ho  and  Brn- 

nelleschiave.  the  restorers  of  architeeturc,6/'«-»»('m'/e 
Braucas   de  Villeneuve,  A.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.   brdng-kds' 

de  e'ile-ne\ve'  ,—, 

Brandao,  A.  LIN. it]  hist,  brdn-du'oong 
Branile,  Win.  Tims.  LEng.]   chem.  brand 
Brandos,  Ernst,  [Ger.]  st.  brdn'des 
Brandis,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  brdn'dis 
Brandt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastian,  |Ger.|  chem.  brcindt 
Brankovics,  G.  prince  of  Servia,  brdn'kb-vitsh 
Brantdme,  P.  de  Bourdeilles,  [Fr.]  hist,  brdng-ibme' 
Brasavola,  A.,  with  the  byname  Musa,   [It.]  med.  wr. 

brd-sd'vb-ld 
Braschi,  G.  A.  fam.  name  of  Pius  VI.  br'ds'k'i 
Bras  de  For,  (See  None,)  br!i  defere.     ■ 
Bratvmowiez.  [Pol.]  wr.   brd-H-mb' ritsh 
Brave,  le,  (See  Jfoiitbriin.)  Vibrbvoa 
Bravo,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Mex.  revo- 
lution, brd'vb 
Bravo-Murillo,  Juan,  [Sp.]  st.  brd'vb  moo-r'il'yo 
Brazolo,  [It.]  translator,  brdd-sb'lo 
Brebeuf,  [Fr.]  wr.  bre-betf 
Bredaol,  P.  van,  [D.]  pai.  bre-ddle' 
Bredow,  G.  G.  [Ger.]  hist,  bre'do 
Bree,  M.  van,   [D.]  pai.  bre 
Bregnet,  A.  L.  [Swiss,]  watchmaker,  bren-ye' 
Breithaupt,  J.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  author,  brlte'houpt 
Brehm,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  ornith.  breme 
Bremer,  Fr.  [Swe.]  fern.  wr.  br&'mer 
Breschet,  G.  [Fr.]"  physiol.  bre-she' 
Bresson,  Ch.   [Fr.]  st.  bres-song' 
P.reti  -law.  duke  of  Bohemia.  bmlie'Vis-Vw 
Breton,  [Fr.]  geog.  bre-tbng' 
Breton  de  los   llerreros,   M.  [Sp.]  poet,  Ire-tbn'  de 

lbs  er-re'ris 
Bretselineider,  II.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  brit'shni'dir 
Breughel,  P.  [D.]  pai.  br&'gil 
Breviette,  P.  [Fr.]  engr.  bre-vi-ete' 
Brianville,  01.  O.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  bri-dng-vile' 
Briceuo  Mcndez,  Pedro,  [Yenezuel.]   st.  br'i-then'yd 

mea'deth 
Briccio,  G.   [It]  poet,  bril'chd 
Brice,  P.  [D.]  pai.  briss 
Bridel,  S.  E.   [Swiss,]  bot.  bri-deV 
Briet,  Ph.   [Fr.]  geog.  bri-e' 
Brigant,  J.  de,   [Fr.'J  ling,  br'i-qdnq'  ,_, 

Brillon,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bril-ybng'  {bri-i-ybng') 
Brinkmann,  Ch.  G.   [Swe.]  scholar,  brink'mdn 
Brion,  Luis,  [Colombian,]  patriot,  br'i-on,' 
Briosehi,  [It.]  astr.  bfi-bs'k'i 
Briquet,  F.  It.  [Fr.]  biog.  bri-ke' 
Brisseau-Mirbel,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  nat.  br'is-sd'  mir-beV 
Brisson,  M.  J.  [Fr.]  nat.  br'is-sbng' 
Brivio,  [It.]  comp.   br'i'v'i-o 
P.rizanl,  G.   [Fr.]  hist,  bri-zdre/ 
Brocchi,  G.  B.  [It.]  nat.  brok'ki 
Brockhaus,  Fr.  A.   [Ger.]  bookseller,  brok'hous 
Brockmann,  J.  F.  II.  [Ger.]  act.  Irok'mdn 
Brodeau,  J.  [Fr.]  crit.  brb-db' 
Brodie,  Sir  Benj.  C.  [Eng.]  surg.  brb'dy 
r.io.l/iiiski,  C.    Ll'ok]   poet,  biml-;"uis'ki 
Broek,  E.  van  den,  [D.]  pai.  brook 
Broekhuyzen.  Jan  van,   [D.]  poet,  brook' hoi' zin 
Broors,  N.  [D.]  pai.  broors 
Broglio,  V.   F.  [It.] ;  B'rbglic,  [Fr.]  Fr.  mar.  brbl'yo, 

brbl-y'i' 
Brogny,  J.  A.  do,  ahp.  of  Aries,  brbn-yV 
Bromine,  K.  B.  called  Brommy,  adm.  of  tho  German 

fleet,  brom'me,  brom'uii 
Briindsted,  P.  O.  [Dan.]  antiq.  brdhn'steoZ 
Brongniart,  A.  [Fr.]  miner,  brbng-ni-dre' 
Bronkhorst,  Peter  van,  [D.]  pai.  bronk'horsl 
Bronner,  Fr.  X.    [Ger.]  wr.  bron'ne? 
Bronte,  Charlolte,  [Eng.]  wr.  'brbn.'tO, 
Bronzino,  A.  [It.]  pai.  brond-sVnS 
Brosehi,  C,  more  known  under  tho  name  Farinolli, 

[It.]  singer,  bros'k'i 
Brossard,  S.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  brbs-sdre' 
lirosses,  Ch.  de,    [Fr.]  ling,  brass 
Brotero,  F.  A.  [Port.]   bot.  brb-te'ro 
Brouekere,  Ch.  de,  [Belg.]  st.  broo-kere' 


Brougham    of    Broughani-llall    and   Winncsloy,    II. 

[Eng.]  lord-chan.  broom 
Broukhuyzen,  J.  van,  CD-]  philol.  brouk'lioi'zin, 
Broussais,  F.  J.  V.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  brpos-sd' 
Bronssonet,  P.  M.  A.   [Fr.]  nat.  broos-sb-ne' 
Bruck,  K.  L.  von,  [Aust.]  st.  brook 
Brucker,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  brook' kir 
Brueys,  [Fr.]  adm.  bru-d' 

Briiggemann,  K.  II.   [Ger.]  publicist,  hritg'gt-mun 
Brngmans,  S.  J.  a  learned  Dutchman,  brdkg'mdns 
lirugnatelli,  G.  [It.]  chem.  brppn-yd-tel'Vi 
Brugnone,  G.  [It.]  wr.  brppn-yb'ne 
Brugnicres,  .T.  G.  [Fr.]  nat.  b/ii  n-i/i-ere/ 
Briifil,  Henry  count  of,  [Pol.]  brule 
Bruhns,  C.  [Ger.]  astr.  brppns 
Bruix,  E.  [Fr.]  adm.  briPiks' 
Brulliot, 
Brullov 

Brumoy,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  bru-mb-d' 
Brun,  F.  S.  Ch.   i'Ger.]  poetess,  broom 
Brunck,  E.  Fr.  Ph.  [Fr.]  wr.  brop'nk 
Brune,  G.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  mar.  brfc'ne 
Brunei,  [Fr.]  eng.,  build,  tun.  in  Eng.  bru-neV 
Bruonow,  Fr.  [Her.]  astr.  bru'no 
Brunet,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  bru,-ne/ 
Brunner,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  phys.  brppn'nir 
Brunnow,  Ph.  von,  [Bus.]  st.  brppn'no 
Bruno,  Giordano,  [It.]  philos.  brpo'nb 
Bruyere,  (See  La  Bruyere,)  bruTl-yere' 


t,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  brul-yb'  (briPi-yb') 
<•,  Karl,  [Bus.]  pai.  brid'lo 


d'ij  la  mdr-t'i-n'i-tre' 


[Fr.]  lex.  bru-, 


Brzelislaw,  duke  of  Bidieinia,  brxltr'Cis-llw 

Brzozowski,  M.  [Pol.]  hi.-t.  lirsln'i-zors'k'i 

Brzuchowiecki,  J.  hetman  of  the  Kossacks,  brshpp- 
chb-vyets'k'i 

Buache,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  geog.  bii-dshe' 

Buat  Nancay,  L.  G.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  bu-a' 
ndng-kd/ 

Bubo,  Adolf,  [Ger.]  poet,  boo'be 

Bubna,  count  of,  [Aust.]  geii.  bppb'n'd  Vcloo' 

Buceleugh,  [Scot.]  duke  and  viceroy  of  Ireland,    bii'k- 

Bucer,  Martin,  [Ger.]  rcf.  bpp'tser 

Buch,  Leopold  von,  [Ger.]  g'col.  booch 

Buchan,  W.  [Scot.]  med.  wr.  bucli'lm 

Buchanan,  G.  [Scot.]  hist,  and  poet,  bu-clian'on,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  pronunciation  buk-kan'non 

Bucher,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  bop'cher 

Buchner,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  bboah'nir 

Bucnuet,  J.  B.  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  b'u-ke' 

Budo,  G.  [Fr.]  philol.  bii-de' 

Budowec  von  Budowa,  W.  v.  [Boh.]  wr.  bpo'do-vels 
foil  boo'db-vd 

Burner,'  CI.  [Fr.]  wr.  lni-fi-e' 

Buffon,  G.  L.  Loclerc,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  bu-fbng' 


Bugeiihagen,  John,  also  1'omeranus, Doctor 

[Ger.]  div.  bop'geii-hd'gen 
Bugge,  Th.  [Dan.]  math,  boog'ge 
P.ugiardini,  G.  [It.]  pai.  bp'p'd-gdr-d~i'n'i 
Bugliarelli,  [It.]  surg.  bnn'l-i/d.-reVVi 
Buhle,  J.  G.  [Ger.  |  audi.'  boo'le' 
Buhrlen,  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  'tiure'Un 
Unlaid,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bu-lare' 
Biilau,  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  Mi'lou 
Bulgarin,  Th.  P.  J.  [Bus.]  dram.  bool-gaVin 
Bulkloy,  Peter,  [Am.]  poet,  buk'le" 
Hull,  i  He  I'.ornoiiiann.  I  \"orw.]  mus.  bool 
Bullart,  Is.  [Fr.]  wr.  bu-lare' 
Bullen,  Anne,  (See  Boleyn,)  bul'len 
Bullet,  J.  Bt.  [Fr.]  wr.  bii-le' 
Bullinger,  II.  [Swiss]  ret".  bool'lin"ger 
Bulwer,  Sir  Ed.  Lytton,  [En'g.]  wr.  bul/wer 
Bunel,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  bu-nel'  ; 

Bunge,  Alex,  von,  [Bus.]  prof.  boon"ge 
Bunsen,  chevalier  de,  [Ger.l_auth.'  bpon'sin 
Buomattei,  B.  [It.]  ling.  bpp-b-m'dl-teri 
Buonaccorsi,  (See  Yaga,)  bpp-bn'dk-kbr's'i 
Buonaparte,  (See  Bonaparte,)  bop-o-nd-pdr'le 
Buonaroti   (-rotti).  (See  Michel  Angela,)   boo-b-; 

rb'fi  (-rbt'fi)  _  •' 

Boon  Eiglio,  G.  C.  [It.]  hist,  boo-bn  fil'vo 
Burekhard,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  trav.  bnnrk'hdrdt 
Burckhardt,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  trav.  'boork'hdrt 
Burdone,  Ambrogiotto,  (See  Giu'tia,)  boor-db'ne 
Bure,  G.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  bibliog.  biire 
Burette,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  philol.  bu-rete' 
Blirg,  John  Tobias,  [Ger.]  astr.  b'iirg 
Burgoyne,  J.  [Eng.]  geu.  btir-goin' 
Buriwoi,  a  prince  in  Bus.  boo-fi-rbri 
Burkard,  Wal.lis.  [Ger.]  laluilist.  honr'kdrdi 
Burleigh,  W.  [Eng.]  philos.  bur'Vl" 
Burman,  P.  [D.]  crit.  b&r'man 
Bnrmeister,  II.  [Ger.]  nat.  boor'ml'ster 
Burnouf,  E.  [Fr.]  ori.  bi'ir-noof 
Burrough,  St.  [Eng.]  sea.  bur'ro 
Bury,  II.  B.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  b&-r'l' 
Busch,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  lush 


Bijsehing.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  geog.  bu'shing 
Bussclie,"L.  Fr.  A.  von  ilrni,  [Ger.Jgen.  boo'she 
Bussy,  E.  Babbutin,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  iua.r.'bus-si' 
Bute,  J.  Stuart,  earl  of,  [Eng.]  chan.  byite 
Buttmann,  Ph.  Ch.  [Ger.]  gram,   bool'mdii 
Buttura,  Antonio,  [It.]  poet,  boot-'too'rd 
Buturlin,  [Bus]  mar.  boo-fopr-Yi/i'  " 
Buxhiiwden,   Fr.    W.   count  of,    [Bus.]   gen.  books- 

hsuve/din 
Buxtorf.  John,  Calvinistic  div.  books'/or/ 
Buzot,  F.L.N.  [Fr.]  Girondist,   b'u-~b>~ 
Bynkershoek,  C.  van,  [D.]  jur.  wr.   bin"kirs-hook' 
Bystrom,  J.  N.  [Swe.]  sculpt,  bu'stri&m 
Bythewood,  W.  M.  [Eng.]  jur.  wr.  blthe'wood 


Caballero,  E.  D.  [Sp.]  wr.  kd-biil-i/e'rv 
Cabanis,  P.J.  G.   iFr.]  mod.  wr.  kd-bd-n'ls' 
Cabarrus,  F.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kd-bdr-rii/ 
Cabassut,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  kd-bds-sii' 
CaboiNtang,  G.  de,  I  roin  ere,  kU-h'i-aldng' 
Cabet,  [Fr.]  hist,  kd-be'  [bb'to 

Cabot,  S.  properly  Caboto,  [Eng.]  sea.  kab'bot.  ka- 
Cabral,  or  Cabrera,  Pedro  Alvarez,  discov.  of  Brazil, 

kd-brdi',  kd-bre'rd 
Cabrera,  Eamon,  [Sp.]  gen.  kd-bre'rd 
Cabrillo,  J.  B.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  kd-bril'yo 
Caccia,  G.  [It.]  pai.  kut'ehd 
Cacciatore,  [It.]  astron,  kat-chd-tb're 
C.ieeini,  G.  [It.]  comp.  kdt-ch'i'ni 
Cachapoyas,  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  ka-chd-pb'ydt 
Cadalso,  Jose,  [Sp.]  wr.  kd-ddl'no 


Cadaval,  No.  Caet.  Alv.  Per.  de  Mel.,  duke  of,  [Port.] 

st.  kd-d'd-vdV 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  chem.  led-de'  de  vb' 
Cadwallader,  king  of  the  Britons,  kad-wdl'la-der 
Caerden,  P.  van,  [D.]  sea.  kdre'den 
Call'arelli  du  Falga,  L.  M.  J.M.  [It.]  gen.  kdj-Jd-tZrr; 

dpp-fdl'ga 
Cafifaro,  [It.]  hist,  kdf'fd-ro 

Cagliari,  Paolo,  or  Paolo  Veronese,  [1t.]jtni.  kiil'i/d-r'i 
Cagliostro,  A.  properly  G.  Balsamo.  alelivm.  kal-i/b*'- 
( 'agnaeei,  G.  or  Canla.-si,  [If.]  pai.  kdn-i/dl'ch'i       \trb 
Cagnoji,  A.  [It.]  math.  kdn-yo'Ti 
Caillau  J.  M.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  kdl-yb'  (kd-'i-yb') 
Caille,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdl-ye'  (kd-T-yz') 
Cailliaud,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdl-yb'  'klPt-t/b1) 
Caillot,  N.  [Fr.]  gram,  kdl-yb'  QclPi-yb') 
Cairo,  F.  [It.]  poet,  kd'i-ib 
Calabro,   (il   Calabre»e.)   bvr.ame   of  It.    pai.   Mattia 

Preti,  kd'la-b,  a.  'il  kii-lii-bre'se 
Calame,  Alex.  [Swiss,]  pai.  kd-lione' 
Calandrueei,  (!.  [It.]  pai.   kii-lii n-il rpnt'cln 
Calatrava,  Don  Jn>6  Maiia,  [Sp.]  tt.'/lii-lii-trd'va 
Caleagnini,  C.  C,  [It.]  poet,  kdl-kdn-y'i'ni 
Calceolari,  F.  [It.]  nat.  kdl-chb-ld' r'i 
Calchi,  T.  [It.]  hist,  kdl'k'i 
Caldcleugh,  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  kald'kloo 
I'alderon  do  la  Barca,  P.   [Sp.]  poet,  kdl-de-ron'  de 

Id  bdr'kd 
Caldora,  [It.]  war.  kdl-db'rd 

Calhoun,  John  C.  [Amer.]  st.  kal-hppne',  ka-lppne' 
Caliari.   Cagliari,    called   Paolo    Veronese,    [it.]   pai. 

k'dl'yd-r'i 
Calim  O'Doghartl,  [Ir.]  ka'lim  o  dag'ar-ti 
Callcott,  Jolm  Wall,  [Eng.]  comp.  kal'kut 
Callet,  Francois.  IFr.]  math,  kdl-le'' 
Callieres,  F.  "do,  [Fr.]  wr.  kdl-yere/ 
Calmeil,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  kdl-mely' 
Calmer,  G.  [Eng.]  geog.  ka'mer 
Calmet,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  kiil-me' 
Calogcro,  A.  [It.]  wr.  kd-lbd'ge-rd 
Calomarde,    Don    Francisco   Tadeo,  count,    [Sp.]    St. 

kd-lb-mdr'de 
Calvin.  (See  I'aidrinA  kdl'vine,  kdl-v'ine' 
Cam,  D.  [Port.lsea.  kdng 
Camarilla,  niekname  of  the  influential  courtiers,  kii- 

md-rWya  [res' 

Cambaeeres,  J.  J.  B.  do,  [Fr.]  arch-chan.  kdng-bii-i>r- 
Clambdcn,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  kiim'den 
Cambert,  [Fr.]  comp.  kd  :a-le-,' 
Cambiagl,  G.  [It.]  lri^t.  kd ,„->,l  dd'H 
Cambronne,  P.  J.  E.  de.  [Fr.]  mai>l,.  kdng-hrbn' 
Cameron,  A.  head  of  a  Scotch  Piesbyt.  party,  kam'- 

er-on  _. 

Camillt-Desmoulins,  [Fr.]  wr.  ka-m'ily  df-mop-ldng' 
Camillc-Jordan,  [Fr.]  wr.  kd-m'ih/  gbr-ddng' 
Camino,  B.  lord  of  Treviso,  kd-ml'nb 
Caml-anls,  niekname  of  the   Fr.  oppressed  Beformcd 

in  the  Cevennes,  kd-ini-xdre' 
Camoccini,  Y.  [It.]  pai.  kd-moUcKi'nH 
Camoes,  Camoens,  ],.  do.  [Port.]  poet,  kd-mbngs' 
Campagni.  Dino.  [It.]  hist,  kdm-pdn'nl 
Campagnola.  D.  [It.]  pai.  kdm-pdn-w/lii 
Campan,  J.  L.  II.  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  kdng-pdng' 
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renon,  irr.j  wr.  icany-pre-nuny 
ecini,  V.  [It.]  pai.  kd-moot-clti'itl 
s,  A.  6.  [Fr.]  wr.  kd-mu' 

sat,  N.  [Fr.  I  hist,  kd-mu-sii' 


itz,  baron  of,  [Ger.]  ft.  Id'nita 
Cagnacci.)  kdn-l'ds's'i 


CampaneHa, Thomas,  [rt.]  kdm-pd-nej'ld 
Campanile,  [It..]  wr.  kdtn -pd-ni'le 
Camphcll,  Th.  [Sent.]  poet,  kaml,  kambl 
Canipcador,  (Sec  ('id,/  Cam neadur.)  kam-pe-a-dbr' 
Camper,  P.  [D.]  nat.  kam'per 
Camphausen,  Ludolf,  [Prus.]  st.  kdmp'hou'zeii 
Camphnvscn,  1).  [b.J  pai.   kd m p'hoi'zin 
Campo  Ohiaro,  duke  .'t'.  [Ncapol.'j  st.  kdm'pb  k'i-d'rb 
Campomanes,  P.  E.   [Sp.J  st.  kam-pb-md'nes 
Camprenon,  [Fr.]  wr.  kdng-pre-nbng'_ 
Camuccini,  V. 
Cam 

Camusat,  N.  [Fr.] 
Canale,  A.  [It.]  pai.  kd-nli'lc 
Cancellieri,  F.  [It.]  wr.  kdn-ehel-Vi-e'fi 
Cancrin,  Georg,  count,  [lius.]  gen.  kdn'kr'ln 
Canilamo,  (See  liutuhi  il  Cundamn.)  kdn'dd-mb 
Candolle,  A.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  kimg-dbV 
Canga-Arguelles,  J.  [Sp.]  st.  klin'gd  dr-gpp-el'yes 
Cange,  (See  Bu  Fresne,)  kdng^ge 
Canitz,  or  Kanitz,  b: 
Canlassi,  (See 

Cano,  A.  [Sp.]  pai.  etc.  k'd'no 
Canova,  A.  fit.  ]  sculp,  ka-nb'rii 
Caiiedo,  [Mex.]  st.  kdn-ye'do 
Canes,  F.  [Sp.]  orient,  kdn-yex' 
Canina,  Lnigi,  [It.]  antiq.  kd-n'i'n'd 
Canino,  Charles  Lucicu  Jules  Lament,  prince  Bona- 
parte, prince  of,  nat.  kd-rii'no 
Oani/.ares,  J.  de,   [Sp.]  poet,  kdn-yl-thd'res 
Cannabicb.  J.  G.  F.  [tier.]  geog.  kdn'nd-bhVi 
Cantarini,  Simon,,  called  Pcsarese,  or  Simone  da  Pe- 

saro,  [It.]  pai.   kdn-1d-ri'n'i 
Cantu,  Cesare,  [It.]  wr.  kdn-tno',  kdn'too 
Capaccio,  G.  C.  [It.]  hist,  kd-pdt'vhb 
Capacelli,  F.  A.  [It.]  poet,  kd-pd-chelTi, 
Capeee-Lat.ro,  F.  [It.]  hist,  kd-pi'ehe  Vd'tro 
Capcligue,  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  klip-fig' 
Capellen,  G.  A.  J.  bar.  de,  governor-gen.  ofthe  Dutch 

settlements  in  Asia,  kd-pel'lin, 
Capello,  Bianca,  kd-pel'lo 
Capieux.  J.  E.  [tier.]  engr.  kd-pi-tfb.' 
Capnio,  (See  Iienehlin.)  kdp'rii-b 
Cappellari,  Mauro,  family  name  of  pope  Gregory  XVI. 

kdp-ppj-l'd'r'i 
Capperonicr.  CI.  [Fr.]  philol.  kdji-rb-ni-e' 
Caprara,  A.  S.  count,  [Aust]  gen.  kd-pr'd/r'd 
Caracci,  [It.]  pat.  kd-rdt'eh'i 
Caraeeio.  A.  [It.]  poet,  kd-ri'd'clio 
Caraccioli,  G.  gen.  kingdom  Naples,  kd-rdV  chb-li 
Carafa,  A.  [It.]  wr.  kd--d'/d 
Caraman,  G.  <lnc  ile.  [Fr.]  ft.  ka-ra-m'dng' 
Carapachos,  Ind.  tribe  in  Peru,  kli-rd-pd'ehbs 
Caratala,  J.  [Sp.]  com. -gen.  of  Valencia,  kd-rd-tii-Vd' 
Caravaggio,   Michael   Angelo    Amorighi,    or  Morigi, 

called  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  [It.]  pai.  kd. 

rd-viW g'i-o 
Caravalho,  J.  [Port.]  sea.  Ica-rd-v'dl'yoo 
Carbonari,  name  of  a  political  secret  society  in  Italy, 

kar-bo-nW r'i 
Carbone, 
Can' 

Cariati,  [Neapol.]  marsh,  kii 
Carion,  J.  [Fr.]  chron.  kd-fi-bng- 
Carissimi,  G.  [It.]  mus.  kii-rix'si- 
Cariteo,  [It.]  lyric  poet,  k'd-r'l-te'o 
Carion,  Emilie,  [Swe.]  fem.  wr    '-" 
Carlier,  Th.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdr-U-t' 
Carmer,  J.  II.  C.  count  of,  chan.  of  Prussia,  k'dr'mir 
Carmigniaui.  G.  [It]  wr.  kllr-m'in-yd'n'l 
Carmontel,  N.  [Fr.]  dram,  kd r-iubiig-teV 
Carnot,  L.  K.  M.  [Fr.]  st.  klir-nb' 
Caron,  [Fr.]  col.  k"    " 


•bone,  G.  B.  [It]  pai.  kdr-bb'ne 

■di  da  Cigoli,  L.  [It]  pai.  Jdlr'al  ,Td  clX'gb-Xi, 


kdr-lene' 


ief 


Carotto,  G.  Fr.  [It]  pai.  kii-rbt'lo 

Carouge,  B.  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  kd-roo 

Carove,  Fr.  W.  [Her.]  wr.  kd-rb-r'e' 

Carpaccio,  V.  [It.]  pai.  kdr-pdt'chb 

Carpentier,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  klir-pdng-fi-e' 

Carpi,  Girolamo  da,  [It]  pai.  kdr'ji'i 

Carracci,  A.,  French  Carracbe,  [It]  pai.  kdr-r'dVclii, 

kii-riishe' 
Carrel,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  kli-rel' 
Carrer,  Luigi,  [It]  poet,  kdr-rer'     * 
Carretto,  Fr.  X.  marchese  del,  [Neapol.]  minister  of 

police,  kdr-ret'tb 
Camera,  R.  A.  [It]  pai.  kdr-ri-e'rd 
Carrucci,  G.  [It]  pai.  kdr-root'ch'i 
Carstens,  A.  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  kdr'Mns 
Cartari,  fit.]  poet,  kdr-tli'r'i 
Cartel,  .t.  [Fr.l  wr.  kdr-UV 
Carteret  P.  [Fug-]  navig.  kdrt-re' 
Cartes,  Renedcs,  or  lies  Cartes,  [Fr.]  philos.  kdrt 
Cartior,  J.  [Fr]  sea.  kdr-fi-e' 
Caruthers,  VV.  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  kruth'eri 


Carvajal,  L.  do,  [Sp.]  hist,  kilr-', 
Carvalho,  Fr.  (See  /',>„,!, al,)  [Port.],s 
Caryl,  Jos.'[Eng.]  theol.  c&r'il 
Casa,  Giovanni  della,  [It]  poet,  kli'xd 
Casa-lrnjo,  ISp.]  st.  kli'xd  "-••""' 
Casanova,  Fr.  [ft.]  pai.  kit 
Casas,  IS.  de  las,  [Sp.]  prelate,  kd', 
Casaubon,  .1.  [Swiss,]  wr.  kll-sb-b 


k'dr-v'dl'yop 


k'd's'd  i-roo'chb 


Cases,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  kiize 
Casoni,  [It]  poet,  kd-sb'n'i 
Caspari,  K.  P.   [Ger.]  theol.  k'ds-p'd'r'i 

Casjier,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  kdn'per 
Cassini,  G.  D.  [It]  astron.  etc.  kds-s'i'iii 
Cassola,  F.  [It]  ehem.  kds-xb'Ud 
Castag" 

Castagno, 

Castanheda,  F.  L.  de,  (Port.]  hi-(.  liin-ldn-ye'dii 
Caslafios,  F.  X.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  kds-tdn'ybs 


:)ia,  J.1.  [_il.j   eneni.  Aax-s>>/<( 
iglione,  G.  [It]  poet,  kds-tdl-yb'ne 
rgno,  Andrea  del,  [It.]  pai.  kux-tdii'yd 
inheila,  F.  L.  de.  [Port.]  hi-t  kdx-td/t 


Castel,  L.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  kiix-tel' 
,  M.  B.  v: 
bd-gdk' 


Ca-leli. 


ajae, 


icomto  _de,  [Fr.]  jjeer,    k'is-itl- 


Castellan,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  kiis-tel-ldng' 

Castellallos.  P.  S.'    [Sp.  [  liist.  /, ■d-.-Irl  -yd'nbs 

Castello,  G.  L.  [It]  antiq.  k'ds-ttl/lo 

Castellomelhor.  [Port]  st.  kiis-tei '-lb-mel-ybr' 

Castelnau,  M.  de,  [Fr.l  hist,  kds-td-nb' 

Casti,  Giambattista,  [It]  poet,  kas't'i 

Castiglione,  B.  [It]  wr.  kds-til-yb'ne 

Castilho.  A.  de,  [Port.]  biog.  kda-ni'i/on 

Castillejo,  Chr.  de,  [Sp.J  poet,  kiix-ai-ye'c/in 

Castillo  y  Saavedra,  A.   del,   [Sp.]  pai.  kds-t'il'yb  'i 

ad-d-rejdr'd 
Castlereagh,  R.  St.  marq.  of  Londonderry,  [Eng.]  st. 

casl'r'i 
Castren,  M.  A.  [Swe.]  ling,  kih-trene' 
Castriota,  G.   or  Scanderbeg,   king  of  Albania,  kds- 

tri-b'ta 


marsh,  kd-fi-ud' 
'  hist  kii-trtu/ 
etc.  kuts 


Catalani,  Angelica,  [It]  singer,  kd-td-ld'n'i 

Catapaehos,  a  people  in  S.  Amor.  kd-td-pd'cln'H 

Catel.  Cli.  S.  [Fr.]  comp.  kii-UV 

Catinat,  N.  [Fr.]  n:       ' 

Catron,  F.  [Fr.]"  " 

Cats,  J.  [D.]  iur. 

Cattaneo,  G.  [It]  areha-ul.  ldt-td'nc-b 

Catteau-Calleville,  J.  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  kd-tb'  kdl-viZe' 

Cauchois-Lemaire,    L.   A.  F.    [Fr.]  wr.    kb-sluPdi/ 

le-mare'  ^^ 

Cauchoix,  [Fr.]  optician,  kb-slib-h' 
Cauchr,  M.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  nat.  kb-slii' 
Caulaincourt,  A.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  st  kb-ling-kppr' 
Caussidiere,  Marc,  [Fr.]  revol.  kbx-iii-iTi-ere.' 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  [Fr.]  wr.  kbn-sdng'  da  pe."s-viiV 
Caulvin,  Jean,  or  Chauvin,  or  Calvin,  (Culoinu.%)  ref. 

ko-vdng' 
Caux,  L.  V.  Blaquetot,  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kb 
Cavaceppi,  B.  [It]  sculp,  kd-vd-chtp'p'i 
Cavagna,  G.  P.  [It]  jiai.  ka-v'dn'yii.^ 
Cavaignae,  Eugene.  [Fr.]  gen.  kd-rdn-ydk' 
Cavalcabo,  U.  lord  of  Cremona,  kd-rdPkd-bb' 
Cavalcanti,  Guido,  [If]  philos.  kd-rdl-kdn'fl 
Cavalieri,  15.  [It]  math.  kd-vii-Vi-c'fi 
Cavalliin,  P.  [It]  pai.  Id-idi-ll'iil 
Cavanilles,  A.  J.  [Sp.]  l.ot.   kd-rd-riiVyta 
Ca\-azzo  della  Somaglia,  G.  L.  [It]   hist.  Vd-vdt'sb 

del/Id  sb-mdl'yd 
Cavedone,  [It]  pai.  kd-xe-db'nt 
Caved. mi,  [It]  wr.  kd-ce-db'nz 
Cavour,  Camilla,  count  [Sard.]  st.  lcd-voore' 
Caxton,  TV.  [Eng.]  merchant,  first  printer  in  England, 

kax'ton 
Cayot,  A.  [Fr.]  sculp,  kd-yb' 
Cave,  Ch.  [Fr.]  hist,  ka 
Cazal,  M.  A.  de,   [S.  Amor.]  geog.  k'd-z'dV 
Cazales,  [Fr.]  di].lom.  kd-za-les' 

Cean  Bermudez,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  the.-ihi'  ber-moo'deth 
Cecchi,  G.  M.  [It]  poet,  cliek'/ci 
Cecconi,  L.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  chek-kb'rii 
Ceccori,  [It]  poet,  cliek-kb'ri 
Cecho  d'Aseoli.  (See  Stubili,)  chr'kb  ddi'ki'-li 
Ce.lerskj.'il.l,  P.  G.  [Swe.]  nat.  xz'dir-sltt&ld' 
Celakowskv,  T.  L.   [Bohem.]  poet,  clie-Vd-kovs'kQ, 
Celesti,  A.  [It]  pai.  vhe-les'fi 

Celles,  A.  P.  F.  (i.  count  de  Vischer  de,  [Belg.]  st.  stl 
Cellini,  B.  [It]  sculp,  rliel-n'ni 
Celsius,  0.  [Swe.]  orient  and  nat  f,e!'s'i-ppS 
Ccnuini,  B.  [It]  print,  chtn-iii'rii 
Centlivre,  Sus:in,  [Eng.  |  poetess,  ccnt-liv'ver 
Cerachi,  J.  [It]  clie-ni/ki 
Cerda,  J.  L.  de  la,  [Sp.]  philol.  tlmr'dii 
Cerini,  G.  D.  [It]  pai.  che-ri'ni' 
Cermisone,  A.  [It]  med.  wr.  clier-m'i-sb'ne 
Cerny,  J.  [Bohem.]  wr.  cher'nH 
Cerquozzi,  M.  A.  [It]  pai.  clier-kwbt's'i, 
Cerretti,  L.  [If.]  poet,  ,/<rr-r>pti 
Certamente,  G.  da,  [If]  hist  clier-ld-mf>i'/n 
Cerutti,  G.  A.  G.  [It]  wr.  che-rooVU 
Cervantes   de   Salazar,     [Sp.]    wr.    ther-vdii/tes    de 

sd-ld-thdr' 
Cervantes-Saavcdra,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,   ther-vdn'tes 

sii-ii-ve'dra 
Cervetto"  G.  P.  [It.]  pal.  clter-ret'ia 
Cesarini,  [It]  wr.  clie-sd-r'i'ii'i 
Cesarotti.  M.  [It.]  ]met,  che-sd-rbt'fi 
Cesi,  J.  [It]  wr.  ehe's-i 
Cespedes  y  Meneses,  G.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  thes'pe-des  'i 


Ceva,  T.  [It]  poet,  che'vii 
Cevallos,  P.  [Sp.J  hist  ihe-rdl'ybs 
Chabanes,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  slui-bdue' 


See  Cltitmpjort.)  uluing-fin'e' 
idalbert  von,  [Ger.]  ur.  shii-mis'to 
r,  J.  B.  N.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  xhdiig-piiii-yi' 
S.  [Fr.]  wr.  shiing-pi-e' 

ipionnet,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  gen.  Shi' 

ipi.inniere,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ski 

iplain,  S.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.,  lake 

jr  him,  sh.dvg-pli.nrj1 


Chal.crt  d.  IS.  de,  [Fr.]  astror,.  xkd-btre/ 

Chabot,  F.  [Fr.]  Jacobin,  shd-bb' 

Chabrol  de  Crousol,  A.  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  slid- 
brol'  de  krpp-sol' 

Chacon,  P.  de,'  or  Ciaconius,  [Sp.]  philol.  chd-kbn/ 

Chacornac,  [Fr.]  astron.  shd-kd.--niik' 

Chadishah,  Mahomet's  wife,  chd-di'xhd 

Chair  Eddin,  Barbarossa,  gov.  of  Tunis,  (See  Barba- 
rossa,)  chdrir  ed-din/ 

Chaise,  (See  /.,/    Cliilixe.)  fsliaee 

Chakani,  [Pers.]  poet,  chd-kd'rii 

Chalcas,  a  pe.i]ile  in  .Mexico,  chdl'kas 

dialed  Ben  Valid  Ben  Mogairah,[Ar.]  gen.  chii'led  ben 
vd-Tid'  ben.  mn-gd''i.-rd 

Chalil  Ben  Kelaun,  sultan  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt, 
chd-Til'  ht)i  ke-ld'ppn, 

Challikan,  or  Ben  Ch— ,  byname  of  AbuT  Abbas 
Shamseddin  Ahmed,  [Ar.]  hist,  chdl'l'i-kdne 

Chalmers,  G.  [Scot.]  hist,  eha'mers 

Chalotais,  L.  R.  [Fr.]  lawyer,  shd-lb-td' 

Chalumeau  de  Verneuil,  F.  T.  A.  [Fr.]  gram,  shd-lu- 
rnb>  d'e  ver-nfaty' 

Chambers,  Win.  and  Bob.  [Scot]  wr.  clium'birs 

Chambord,  Henri  (.'has.  [Fr.]  st.  xhdng-bbre,' 

Chambray,  G.  [Fr.]  Inst,  siding-bra' 

Chamfort,  (See  Cli.inipjhi-t.)  sluing-fi 

Chamisso,  Adalbert 

Champagny, 

Champier,  " 

t.'hampionneCj.  E.   [F'r.J  gen.  shang-p", 

Championniiire,  [Fr.J  meek  wr.  shiing-pi-b-ni- 

(.  hani[.lain.  S.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.,  lake  Champlain  called 
after  him,  shdng-pling' 

Champollion-Figeac,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  shdng-pjbl-Ti- 
bng'fi-gdk' 

Chandalar,  (Sec  Pariah.)  chdn-dd-Uir' 

Cliangarnier,  N.  A.  Th.  [Fr.]  gen.  xlidng-gdr-n'i-e' 

Changeux,  P.  N.  [Fr.]  inv.  of  the  baromctrograph, 
x/idng-geh' 

Clianlaire",  P.  G.  [Fr.]  geog.  xhdng-ldre' 

Chantelouve,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  xhiingt-lppvef 

Chantreau,  P.  N.  [Fr.]  geog.  s/idng-tro'' 

Chantrey,  Sir  Fr.  [Eng.]  sculp,  chanl'ry 

Chapelain,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  shdpe-ldng' 

Cliapelle,  properly  C.  E.  Lnillier,  [Fr,]  poet,  slia-pel/ 

Chaperon,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  xhdpe-rbng' 

Chaponniere,  J.  E.  [Swiss.]  seel],,  xhd-pn-n'i-ere' 

Chappe  d'At.teroehe,  J.  [Fr.]  action  xhlip  dbte-rbshe' 

Chapperonnier,  [Fr.]  wr.  shdp-rb-ni-e' 

Chapsal,  [Fr.]  gram.  shdp-sdV 

Chaptal,  J.  A.  C.  comte  de  Chanteloup,  [Fr.]  st. 
shap-tdV 

Charette  de  la  Contrie,  F.  A.  [Fr.]  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents in  the  Vendee,  shd-ret'  de  Idkong-tr'i' 

Charlemagne,  the  old  FrankiMi  proper  name  Karolo- 
man,  Karlo-man. whence  the  French  Chaiie-maigne, 
Charle-magne,  later  explained  into  Carolus  magnus, 
first  king  of  France,  sharl-manef 

Charlet,  N.  T.  [Fr.]  pai.  shur-le' 

Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  [Fr.]  hist.  shiirl-mPci' 

Charost,  A.  J.  de  ISetln  ne.  due  de.  [Fr.]  sold,  xhd-rb' 

Charpentier,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  comp.  x'dix-piing-fi-C 

Charron,  P.  [Fr.]  philos.  wr.  xhd-rbng' 

Charruas,  Ind.  tribe  in  La  Plata,  char-roo'ds 

Chartier,  J.  [  Fr.]  chron.  xhdr-fi-e' 

Chasles,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  shale 

Chasse,  D.  H.  bar.  cle,  [D.]  gen.  shas-xe' 

Chasseloup-Lauliat.  [Fr.  |  gen.  xl/lisx-loo'  lb-ba' 

Chastel,  or  Chatel,  J.  [Fr.]  fanatic,  who  tried  to  mur- 
der Henry  IV.  of  France,  shd-tel' 

Chasteler,  J.  G.  de,  [Aust]  gen.  xhdte-lt' 

Chastellux,  F.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  xhd-tel-lit,' 

Chastcnet,  (See  I'lii/xhiiirA  xhdte-ne' 

Chateau,  G.  [Fr.]  engr.  shd-tb' 

Chateaubriand,  h.  A7B.  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  shd-lb- 
bri-dng'  [lirt&ng' 

Chaleaubrun,   J.   E.  Vivien  de,  [Fr.]   poet  shd-tb- 

Chateauroux,  M.  A.  duch.  of,  [Fr,]  xhli-tb-roo' 

Chatel,  (See  Chaste!,)  shd-tel.' 

Chatham,  "ff.  Pitt,  earl  of,  [Eng.]  st.  chat'tam 

Chaucer,  G.  [Eng.]  poet,  cha'ser 

Chainlet.  A.  1>.  [Fr.]  sculp,  xhb-de' 

Chaudon,  L.  M.  [Fr,]  wr.  shb-dbng' 

Chaufepie,  J.  G.  de,  [D.]  critic,  shbf-p'i-e' 

Chaulieu,  G.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  shb-l'i-eil' 

Chaumette,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  demag.  xhb-met' 

Chauncey,  Chas.  [Amcr.]  div.  i-hdn'se 
Chaussard.  P.  [Fr.J  wr.  xkbx-sdre' 
Chaussee,  P.  O.JST.  de  Ia,_  [Fr.]  wr.  sltbs-se' 


\  Fr.  wr 
Chauvelin,  Fr.  marq.  de,  [Fr.]  '. 
Chauvin,  (See.  Canlrin.)  xhb-'n 
Chazal,  bar.  [Belg.]  gen.  xhd-zd 


slibee-ldn 


F.  [It]  comp. ~  kej'lt- 
ds,  T.  f>.]  preach.  ,.' 


Fu1eJdr,fiill,whatJ,At.—J[<:t,; prey,  help,  there, h'er.—Pn 


ine,blrd,fig. — Xvte,dbce,  iii'tire,uplf,  l.iok,  lord. —  Tilne,  hnll,iinite.- 


:  ••'/.  hinixe. — Fr.  «  I 


OF    ALL   COUNTRIES    OF    MODERN   TIMES. 


Chemiotte,  A.  [Fr.]  orient,  she-m'i-bte' 
Chemnitz,   Martin,  |  ( i .  ■  1 .  J  throl.  chem'nits 
Ihenier,  M.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  dram,  she-,u-e' 
Iheraskow,  M.  M.  [Uns.]  epic  port,  rhe-rd.-'kqf 
'herokecs,  I  ml.  tribe  in  No.  Amor,  cher-v-kecs' 


-In' ll". 


Ch 

Choron,  [Fr.]  pai. 

Cherubini,  L.  [It.]  oomp.  ke 

Chcsno,  (See  /;«  rfYdW/c,)  *A£ne  [■<!«' 

Chesneau  elu  Marsais,  < '.  [Fr.]  gram,  xlte-nb'  dv,  mar- 

Chevalier,  Th.  [Fr.]  jur.  ivr.  she-v'd-ti-e' 

Chevreau,  U.  [Fr.]  hist,  she-vrb' 

Chevreuil,  M.  E.  [Fr.]  chem.  slie-vrdidyi 

Chczy,  A.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  slie-zi' 

Cliiabrera,  G.  [It]  poet,  ki-d-bre'rcl 

Chiaramonti,  family  name  of  pope  Pius  VII.  k'i-d- 
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Chiari,  P.  [It.]  wr.  kl-h'rl 

Chiaveri,  G.  [It.]  archil.,  ki-d're-ri. 

Chichimecos,  a  tribe  in  Mexico,  ch'i  -ch'i-me'kos 

Chiesa,  F.  A.  dclla,  [It.]  hist.  ki-t'sci 

Chifflet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  «/«-/?«' 

Chigi,  F.  family  name  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  k'id'gi 

Chilkow,  A.  J.  [Pus.]  prince  and  hist,  chil-kqf 

Chimav,  Th.  princess  of,  slu-md' 

Chingis  Chan,  (See  Tumnhdihi.)  cliln-y'ix-uh'dne 

Chiniazzo,  1).  [It.]  hist.  Ki-ni-ut'so 

Chipeos,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  cM-pe'oS 

Chiqnillanos.  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  rii'i-k'il-i/d'nnx 

Chishull,  K.  [Fng.]  antiq.  chU'sul 

Chladni,  E.  F.  Fr.  [Or.]  chldd'ni 

Chlapowski,  D.  [Pol.]  sen.  chVl-pom'Ki 

Chlopicki,  J.  gen.  in  the  Pol.  army,  chlb-p'itn'k'i 

Chmielnicki,     Bogdan,    hetman  of   the    Kossacks, 

chm  i/el-n'i.lx'k'i, 
Ghoate,  Rofus,  [Amer.]  st.  tchnte 
Choctaws,  a  tribe  in  No.  Amer.  chok'tgse 
Chodkiewicz,  Karol.  [Pol.]  gen.  chbd-kue'ritxh 
ChodshaKermani.  [IVrs.]  poet,  chhd' slid  ker-m'd/n'i 
Chodzko,  L.  [Pol.]  hist,  chbds'kb 
Choiscul  d'Aillccourt,  M.  de,  [Fr.]    ivr.   slid-d-ze%l' 

diUti-kaor' 
Choiseul'du  Plessis-Praslin,  G.  dc,  [Fr.]  duke  and 

marsh.  *lib-d-:.t<i)i'  <>'ii  p/es-x"/  pri't-ldng' 
Choiseul-Gbuffier,    M.  G.  A.  L.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st. 

shrp!-~ctl'  gnn-fi-e'        ^ 
Choisnin,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  sTtd-a-ndng' 
Choisy,  F.  T.  de,  [Bale.]  wr.  shtQi-ei' 
Cholmondelv,  marq.  [En:;.]  chamberlain,  chom'Ti 
Chomcl,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  bot.  aho-meV 
Chomiakow,  A.  St.  [Kus.]  poet,  chb-m'i-d'ko/ 
Chompre,  P.  [Fr.J  wr.  xhbng-pre' 
Cllonehas,  a  tribe  in  S.  America,  chbn'ch'dS 
Cliopin,  F.  [Fr.]  nuts,  xhh-pdng' 
Chosru  Ben  Ilormus,  or  Chosru  Parvis,  king  of  Persia, 

c/iris'riin  hen  liin-' mnnii  (  p'dr'v'in) 
Chosru  Ben  Balashah,  king  of  Persia,  Ihbs'rpp  ben 

Choulant,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  med.  wr.  fslion-Vdng' 
Chonles,  J.ilmli.  [Amer.]  wr.  chb/cx 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  krix-fi'iid  [Klim'le 

Christian  von  Ilamle,  [Ger.]  poet,  krh-ti-ilne'  /on 
Christopulos,  A.  [Greek.]  poet,  kri-x/b'/.nn-los 
Chrvsoslom,  Jolm,  bp.  Const.  krh-Ox'tbm 
Chrzanowski,  A.  v.  [Pol.]  ltii.  chrxhd-nqvs'k'i 
Chumanos,  a  tribe  in  So.  Amer.  chpp-inli'nus 
Chwnstow,  I),  .r.  [Uns.  |  poet,  chiru-xtq/' 
Ciaconi,  [It]  wr.  chd-l.b'n'i 
Ciamberlano,  L.  [It.]  pai.  rhdm-ber-ld'no 
Giambi,  L.  [It.]  wr.  chdm'bl 
Ciampelli,  A.  [It.]  pai.  chdm-pelTl 
Ciampini,  G.  0.  |  It]  arclneol.  rhdm-pVM, 
Cibber,  Colley,  [Eng.]  oomed.  a&'er 
Cibrario,  LuiL-i.  ,11.1  hist  rhnhrd'ri-b 

Cicearelli,  [It.]   Wi:  <;r.: -/,."-!  C">  I 

Cicognara,  L.  route  di.  |Il.|  wr.  cli'i-kbii-yu'rii 
Cienl'uegos,  N.  A.  [Sp.J  poet,  1lil-ru-f„ll-r'U0s 
Cigala,  Sinan,  [Sicil.]  ch"i-qli'Vd 
Cignani.C.  [It]  pai.   ch",i-,,d'nl 
Cignaroli,  Giandomenieo,  [It]  pai.  ch"  ,1-yd-rb'Ti 
Cigoli.L.  Cardi  da,  [It.]  pai.  rlu',jb-Ti 
Cimarosa,  D.  [it.]  coin].,  ch'i-m'd-ro'nii, 
Cineinnato,  I!.  [It]  pai.  ch'in-ciriii-itii'ld 

Cinolli,  C.  Or.  [It]  wr.  cl,"-m 

Cingaroli,  M.  [It]  pai.  ch"t„- 
Oinq-Mars,  II.  Goitlier  de,  [1 
Ciofano,  F.  [It.]  pbilol.  chr.'i 


i-foTi 

.]  marsh.  sdn.g  s 


Cirbied,  [1 

Cirillo,  I).  [It.]  bot.  cln-rV'lo 

Cisear,  member  of  the  Sp.  regency  in  1810,  this-kdr' 

Cisneros,  F.  X.  de.  abp.  of  Toledo,  tlus-ne' 'ros 

Civiaie,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  xi.-vi-iile' 

Civitali,  M.  [It.]  sculp.  clil-cl-tUTi 

Claget,  [Fug.]  wr.  klag'et 

Clairault,  Clairaut,  A.  CI.  [Fr.]  math,  kla-ro' 

Clairfait,  F.  S.  C.  J.  de  Croix,  comte  de,  [Aust.]  marsh. 


L-l.-i,;-, 


Clair 


C.  .T.   TT.  L( 


Clan 

■art 

',  [Tr 

1st. 

■I.iii 

-/.-  •/ 

Clat 

r    |Sx 

'i(W  | 

Clan 

de-I 

e  a 

«£• 

a 

short 

bnt.- 

-Fr 

<& 

la  Tilde,  [Fr.]  acts,  kid,- 
t'l  [rung' 

>ii-rede' 
[Fr.]  pai.  Mode'  U-rang' 


Clausen,  II.  N.  [Dan.]  theol.  Idou'r.in. 
Clausewitz,  K.  von,  [Pros.]  gen.  klmi';.e-i-Ha 
Clauzel,  li.  comte  de.  [Fr.]  marsh,  klo-zel/' 
Clauzel   de   Coussergues,   J.   CI.     [Fr.]    wr. 

(7«  koo-serg' 
Clavier,'  E.  [Fr.]  hist.  kVd-vi-e' 
Claviere,  E.  [Fr.]  st.  kld-ri-h'e' 
Clavigo  y  Faj(x)ardo,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  kl'd-v'l'g 


k/i'-miing-se' 

.  klr-meii-thm'  [m'dng' 

if  ifcnry  III.  of  France,  IJr- 
kle'ment 
'U 


chdv'do 
Clemencet,  C.  [Fr.]  wi 
Clemencin,  D.  [Sp.]  w 
Clement,  J.  murderer 
Clement,  K.  J.  [Dan.] 
Clementi,  M.  [It.]  mus.  lite-: 
Olenard,  N.  [D.]  wr.  kU-naref 
Clerc,  (See  te  Clerc.)  Mere 
Clerfayt,  (See  Cniir/ni/,)  llilre-fd/ 
Cleveland,     or  rather  Cleiveland,  J.    [Eng.]    poet, 

kl'ioe'land 
Clisson,  O.  de,  constable  of  France,  kUs-spng' 
Clodt-.lu  rgeiisburg,   Peter,   bar.    von,   [Pus.]    sculp. 

k/odt  ijiii-'ijinx-lioorg' 
Cloots.  (.John    Hap'iist  von,  better  known  under  the 
Clootz,  j      name  of  Anarliarsis  Cloots,  klots 
Clopier,  [Fr.]  wr.  klo-pi-e' 
Clopinel.   or  Jean   do   Mehun,   (Meun,)   [Fr.]    poet, 

klo-pl-vel' 
Cloquet,  II.  [Ft]  med.  wr.  klo-ke' 
Clos,  C.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  kid 
Closen,  K.  von,  [Pav.]  st  klo'ein 
Clouet,  F.  called  Janet,  [Fr.]  pai._  klop-e' 
Clovio,  J.  pai.  from  Sclavonia,  lio'o'l-o 
Cluver,  Phil.  [Ger.]  geoe;.  kloo'/er 
Cluyt,  Th.  [D.]  bot.  kloit 

Cobenzl,  Louis  count  of.  [Aust.]  diplom.  ko'Jientsl 
Coldiam,  leader  of  the  Lollards  in  lOngland,  /:nl,'/iiini 
Coccio    Sabrllico,   M.   A.    [It]    philol.     kot'cho  s'd- 

liejm-ko 
Cochrane,  C.  S.  [Eng.]  wr.  kock'rane 
Cieur  de  Lion,   byname   of  Richard  I.  of  England, 

kollr  d'e  Vi-ong' 
Coeher^er.  (See  Km  Icrin  r,'\  kno'uir-gir 
Coelho,  P.  [Port.]  St.  kon-e/'i/qb 
Coffin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  ko-fang* 
Coglioni,  B.  rit.]gen.  ATil-ijo'n'i  ^ 

Cogniard,  [Fr.]  dram,  kon -y'drtf  ko-dn-y'V 

Coigny,   F.   de    Franquetot,    due    de,   [Fr.]    marsb. 
Cointreau,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  antiq.  kvnlng-tro' 
Colbert,  J.  IS.  [Fr.]  st.  khl-bere' 
Coleridge,  Sam.  Tai  lor.  [F,nu'.]  poet,  kole'ridg 
Coleone,  or  Coleoni,  B.  |  It  ]  gen.  ko-le-u'n'e  (a'j) 
Coligny,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  adm.  kn-Vin-yV 
Collaert,  A.  [D.]  pai.  koVlarte 
Colic,  Ch.  [Fr.]  poet,  kb-le' 
Collennccio,  P.  [It.]  hist.  kbl-le-nnnl'cM 
Collin,  II.  J.  von,  [Aust.]  St.  kol-tihe' 
Collot  d'Herbois,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  act.  kb-lo'  der-btQl/ 
Coiner,  C.  S.  [Swe.]  wr.  kgl-nere' 
Colomb,  F.  A.  von,  [Prus.Jgcn.  ko-lbny' 
Colomb,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  discov.  of  America;  Sp. 

Colon,  kv-lbng',  kb-lbn' 
Colomb    de  Batines,  P.    [Fr.]    bibliog.  ko-lbng'  d'e 

bd-t'ine'  \zere/ 

Colombat   do  l'Iscre,  [Fr.]  phys.  kb-lbn g-bd/  d'e  Vi- 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  [It.]  poetess,  kb-lfm'nil 
Colquhoun,  P.  [Scot]  poet,  ko-hgpn/ 
Coinanches,  a  tribe  in  Alex.  k,l-iii/'in'c7ies 
Combault,  bar.  d'Auteuil  Ch.  [Fr.]  hist.  lbng-bb' 
Combe,  A.  [Sent]  physiol.  koom  [mire 

Comhermrre.  [Km:]  L'ov.-gen'.  in  laist  India,  kom'er- 
Combesis,  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist  k bin, -he -si' 
Cornelia,  L.  F.  [Sp.  |  .Irani,  kq-mel'i/a 
Comines,  Ph.  de  la  Clite  de.  [  Fr.]  hist,  kb-m'ine/ 
Commelin,  Jer.  [Fr.]  print,  kbm-ldng' 
Commodi,  A.  [It]  pai.  kbui'mo-cCi 
Compagni,  I),  [it]  hist,  kum-piin'tfi 
Comte,' Fr.  Ch.  L."  [Fr.]  wr.  kbvgt 
Cnncina,  D.  [It.]  wr.  kr.n-chVna 
Concino  Coneini,  Mare. dial  d'Anere,  favorite  of  Maria 

do  Medicis,  kbn-chVnb  kbn-cKi'ni 
Condc,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of,  [Fr.]  gen.  kbng- 

de\  bpqr-bbng' 
Comlillac,  E.  Bonnot  de,   [Fr.]  mctaphj's.  kbng-d'il- 

yuk'  (dVi-ydk') 
Condoreampii,  J.    G.    insurrectionist  of  Lima,  kbii'- 

dbr-kdii'k'i 
Condorcet,  M.  J.  A.  N.  C.  dc,  [Fr.]  wr.  kbng-i/br-^' 
Condottieri,  [It]   leaders,  kbn-dbt-fi-e'ri 
ConestagLdo,  |It]  hist.  kb-ncs-Hit'ga 
Co„tbms,.l.  dc.  |Fr.]  m:<rsh: kbng'-./ldng' 
Conradi,  J.  W.  II.  [(ier.]  prof,  kqn-ra'd'i 
Conradin  of  Suabia.  the  last  of  the  imperial  house  of 

llohenstaufen,  kgn'rii-d'ine' 
Conring,  Hermann.  [Ger.]  schol.  kon/ ring 
Consalvi,  Ercolc,  ear.liu.  kbn-xdl'vi        '  \n-hek' 

Constant  de   licbecquc,  15.  [Fr.]  wr.  kbng-stdtig'  dc 
Constantino,  Bom.  nun.  kon'stdn-fine 
Contarini,  a  noble  familv  of  Venice,  kbii-t'd-r'i'n'i 
Contat,  L.  [Fr.]  acts,  kbng-td' 
Contc,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  mech.  etc.  kbng-te' 
•Contessa,  Ch.  •!.  S.  [Ger.]  wr.  kbn-te.s's'd 
Conti,  A.  S.  [It]  math,  kbn'fl 


Contucci  da  Sansovino,  A.    [It]  archit.  ktjn-tool'ch'i 

da  s'dm-sb-v'Vno 
Copernicus,  N.  [Ger.]  astron.  kb-pir'ni-kooB 
Coppola.  L.  [It.]  wr.  Lh,, 'pb-ld 
Coques,  G.  [D.]  pai.  kbke 

Corbiere,  J.  J.  G.  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kbr-Vi-ere/ 
Corday  d'Armans,  Ch.  the  murderess  of  Marat,  kbr- 

ilcV  ddr-mangf 
Cordeira,  [Braz.]  st.  kor-ddPi-rii 
Cordeliers,  a  polit.  party  in  France,  kbr-de-U-e' 
Cordier,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  kbr-d'i-e' 
Cordonnier,  II.  (See  St.  Hyacinthe,)  kbr-db-iSe' 
Cordova,  G.  II.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  kb,'db-rd 
Corelli.  Arrange]...  [It]  violinist,  kb-rel'Ti 
Cormartin,  leader  of  the.  Chouans,  kbr-mdr-tdng' 
Cormenin,  L.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  kbrm-ndng' 
Cormon,  Fr.  [Sp.]  lexicog.  kbr-mon/ 
Cormontaignc,  [Fr.]  marsh,  kbr-mbng-tdny' 
Cornachini,  [It.]  sculp.  kbr-nd-kVn'i 
Cornaro,  L.  [It]  med.  wr.  kbr-nd'rb 
Corneille,  P.  [Fr.]  dram,  kur-nely' 
Cornells,  L.  [I').]  pai.  kor-ne'Fis 
Cornette,  F.  N.   [Fr.]  wr.  kbr-ntV 
Coiniani.  G,  count,  [It]  wr.  kbr-ni-li'h 
Cornille,  II.  ™ 
Coronet  M. 
Con 


[Fr.]  wr.  kbr-nilij' 
de,  \*v^r.kb-rb-n}l/ 


Correal,  F.  [Sp.]  sea.  kor-re-dl 
Corrcggio,  byname   of  the   It. 


pai.  Antonio  Allegri, 


Cortereal,  Corte  Peal.  G.  [Port.]  sea.  kbr'tt  re-dV 

Cortez,  F.  [Sp.]  gen.  kbr-itW 

Corticelli,  [It]  speaker,  kbr-fi-cheVri 

Cortoiia,  P.  da,  projicrlv  Berettini,  [It.]  pai.  kbr-tb'n'd 

Cortot.  D.  [Fr.]  scqjp.  kbr-UV 

Cortusi,  L.  [It]  wr.  kor-tgg'si 

Corvisart  des  Marets,  J.'N.   [Fr.]   wr.  kbr-vi-sdre/ 

de  ma- re' 
Cosaccia,  St.  duke  of  Ilerzcgowina,  ko-sdl'chii 
Cosiers,  J.  [D.]  pai.  kb-xi-e' 
Cosine,  [Fr.]  engr.  kbme 
Cossart,  G.   [Fr.]  poet,  kbs-sdre' 
Cosse,  Charles  de,  or  marsh,  de  Brissac,  kbs-ne' 
Costa  Furtado  de  Men.h.ra,  II.  J.  da,  [Port]  scholar, 

kbx'td  fimr-td'db  dr  men-do'sa 


Coster,  Laurens  .lansz i.  [I).]  kox'Ur 

Cotin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  kn-tdng' 

Cotta,  J.  G.  bar.  of  O.ttenbcrg,  [Ger.]  booksel.  loi'fd 
Cottin,  S.  Pistaud.  [Fr.]  fern.  rom.  kb-tdng' 
Coucy,  Eaoul  de,  [Fr.]  trouvere,  kpo-sV 
Coudrav,  A.  J.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  dram,  koo-drd' 
Courbiere,  G.  R.  de.  [Prus.]  marsb.  'knnr-Vi-ere' 
Courier,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  philol.  kon-n-e' 
Court  de  Gcbelin,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  knor  dc  gehe-ldng' 
Courtin,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  kppr-tdng'' ' 
Courtois,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  kopr-tb-d' 
Courvoisier,  J.  J.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  koor-%b-d-z%e' 
Cousin,  V.  [Fr.]  philos.  knp-xdng' 
Cousin  Dcspreaux.  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  knn-xdng'  de-pire-V 
Coussv,  M.  de.  [Fr.]  hist  knos-sV 
Coustou,  N.  [1m-.]  sculp,  kno-stno' 
Couthon,  [Fr.]  st  koo-tbn'g' 
Coutinho,  F.  [Port]' sea.  kn-fin'ypp 
Covarrubias,  1).  de,  [Sp.]  jur.  wr.  kb-riir-rpp'Vi-ds 
Covilhito.  P.  de.  [Port]  wr.  kb-fil-y'a/ppng 
Cowper,  W.  [Eng.]  poet,  kov'per 
Coyer,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  biog.  kb^d-ye' 
Coypel,  [Fr.]  pai.  kiPd-pil' 
Coysevox,  A.  [Fr.]  scnlp.  klQhe-vo' 
Crabbe,  Geo.  [Eng.]  poet,  krdb 
Cra.sbreke,  .1.  van,'[|).J  pai.  krdx'hrk-ke 
Cranach,  Lukas,  [Ger.]  pal.  kni'ndch 
Crapclet,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  kcdjic-lt' 
Craver,  G.  de,  [D.]  pai.  kiu-ye' 
Credner,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  kied'ner 
Creizenach,  M.  |Ger.]  Jewish  wr.  krlt'xe-nucli/ 
Crelinger,  A.  [Ger.]  acts,  krtlip/'gir 
Cremieux.  I.  A.  [Fr.]  lawyer.  kre-m'i-A' 
Creseentini,  G.  [If]  singer,  kre-h-fii-a'ni 
Crescenzi,  G.  15.  [It]  j.ai.  krc^'-rnd'xi 
Crcseimbeni,  G.  M.  |It]  wr.   !:•  e*l,-im-he'n'i 
Cretct,  E.  duke  of  Carta.  [Fr.]  st.  krY-te' 
Crcutz,  G.  P.  count  of.  [-we.]  poet  kiinl.i 
Crevecceur,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  mars! 
Crevenna,   P.    A.,  commonly 
venna,  [It]  bibliog.  kre-vei 
Crevier,  J.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  hist  k 
Crichton,  J.  [Scot]  hist,  krlf 
Crillon,  L.  Berton  de,  [Fr.]  s. 
Cristoforis,  G.  B.  de,  [It]  hist 
Crivelli.  Carlo.  [It.]  pai.  ki 
Crocce.  G.  0.  [It]  i 


Bolongaro  Cre- 


Crooefiasi,  S. 
Cromwell.Oli 


[tt] 


Cros,  S.  Ch. 


Fr.  von,[6i 

II.  [Fr.]  phi 


on~<vJ.k,,„i;',rc!!,kr 
■.]  poet,  kro'nik 


nearly  as  in  spur.— dy,  lij,  ny,  liquid.— Atl/'ger.—g,  ?/',  guttural ;  g  as  *  in  pleasure 


•  final,  Fr.  re.— r  between  v  and  / 


PRONUNCIATION    OF  NAMES    OF  DISTINGUISHED    INDIVIDUALS 


Oruikshank,  \V.  [Kng.]  anat.  k rook' shank 

Cruise,  W.  [Eng.]  jur.  wx.krpgit' 

Crusenstolpe,  M.  J.  [Swe.]  publicist,  krgg'shi-stgl'pe 

Cruveilhier,  J.  [Fr.]  anat.  kru-rel-yef  (ve-'i-ye') 

Cruz,  A.  (ia,  [Port.]  poet,  krpgs 

Cruz  Mayor,  [Sp.]  inin.  of  Don  Carlos,  krppth  md-ybr' 

Csanyi,  L.  [Hung.]  st.  chdne'y'i 

Csaploviez,  J.  von,  [Hung.]  geog.  chd'plb-vitsh 

Csati,  D.  [Hung.]  poet,  chd'ti, 

Csaszdr,  |  CIIuI,g-]  wn  cA«-s«''«'  ^ 

Csokonai-Vitez,  M.  [Hung.]  poet,  chb-kb-nd-'i  v'i-tes' 
Cubieres,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  ku-Vi-ere/ 
Cueva,  J.  de  la,  [Sp  ]  drain,  kpp-e'va 
Cuevillas,  leader  of  the  Carlists,  /cn,i-e-v'il'yds 
Cugnot,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ktin-yb' 

Cujas,  J.  [Fr.]jur. 

Cumancho 


trilie  in  Amer.  koo-mlin'chos 


Cujas,  j.  [Fr.ljnr.  wr.  ku-giis' 

Cumanchos,  Ind.  tribe  in  Amei 

Cunha.Tristanfla,  [Port.]  sea.  knon'yd 
"~\r.]  st.  kii-ndiig'  gr'i- 

ourauiau,  i.  n.  (.r'r.]  cliem.  ku-rb-db' 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  [Ir.]  pat.  kur'an 

Custine,  A.  P.  cointe  de.  [Fr.]  gen.  ku-stine' 

Cuvier,  L.  G.  Cb.  F.  D.  bar.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  ku-vi-e' 

Cuyp,  or  Kuyp,  A.  [D.]  pai.  koip  (kipe) 

Cypriani,  G.  '[It.]  ]>ai.  cKi-pri-d'ni, 

Cyrano  do  Bergerac,   Saviuien,  [Fr.]   wr.    s'i-rd-nb' 
de  berge-raW 

Czabo,  D.  [Hung.]  wr.  tsd-bb' 

Czacki,  T.  [Pol.]  jur.  wr.  chiiis'/fi 

Czarnecki,  S.  [Pol.]  gen.  ehdr-ncU'k'i  [tsdr'tdn 

Czartan,  P.   a  Hung,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  185, 

Czartoryiski,  A.  K.  marsh,  of  Poland,  chdr-tb-ryis'k'i 

Czavkowski,  P.  [Pol.]  wr.  chd-i-kovs'k'i 

Czeben,  Bod,  [Hun-.]  lexicon  tre'ben, 

Czech,  F.  II.  [Bohem.]  wr.  check 

Czerny    Georg,  properly  Georg  Petrowitseh,    insur- 
gent, in  Servia.  chtr-n'i  ge-org' 

Cziraky,  A.  judex  curia-  of  Hungai -y,  Wi-rci'kl 

Czyzowski,  L.  gov.  of  Poland,  c/u-shovs'k'i 


Dnbrowski.  [Pol.]  :'en.  dom-bmvs'k'i 

Pach,  Simon,  jGor]  poet,  Ouch 

Dacier,  A.  le  Felu'e.  [Fr.]  fem.  wr.  Od-sl-e' 

Daguerre,  L.  J.  M.  [Fr.]  inv.  of  daguerreotyping,  nat. 

dd-gere' 
Dahl,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  pai.  dale 
Dahlgren,  C.  .).  [Swe.]  poet,  ddle'grene 
Pahlbom,  A.  G.  |  Swe.]  etitom.  O die,' bom* 
Dahlmann,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  prof,  ddle'miin. 
Daillg,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.   wr.  diil-ye'  {Od^i-yt1) 


Danton,  G.  J.  [Fr.]  st.  ddng-tong' 

Danz,  J.  T.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  ddnis 

Darab,  king  of  Persia,  dd'rdb 

D'Arblay,  madame,  [Eng.]  wr.  nan 

Darbois,  [Fr.]  ling,  ddr-bb^a/ 

D'Arcet,  J.  [Fr.]  pbys.  dar-se' 

Daremi,  byname  of  Abul  Faradsh  Muhammed,   [Ar.l 

jur;  wr.  da' re-mi 
Darquier,  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  dar-M-e' 
I)aru,  P.  A.  N.  B.  cointe  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  dii-ri.' 
Daschkow,  K.  K.  [Iius]  princess  and  wr.  ddsh'knf 
Dati,  Carlo,  [It.]  ling,  dii'fi 
l>aiibenton,  .1.  L.  M.  [Fr.]  nnt.  db-bdng-tbng' 
Dauheny,  Ch.  [Kng.  1  nat.  da'hY-ni 
D'Aubigne,  J.  " 


Daudet,  [Fr.] 

1.  F.  [Ger.]  wr 


[Swiss,]  hist.  do-b'in-ye' 
.  db-cle' 
]  nat.  do-ding' 


f  >:l!:i 


Lama,  the  head  of  the  Lain;I  n-lig.  dd-ldrl  Vd-md' 
.  [Fr.]  com  -    J     ' 
Dalberg,   E.  J.   duke  of,  peer  of  France,  ddl-be 


Pahurac,  N.  [Fr.]  comp.  dii-hi-riile' 
Dalberg,    E.  J.   da 

ddl'berg 

Dalechamp,  J.  [Fr.]  bot.  dd-le-shdng' 
Dalei,  B.  [Ger.]  poet,  dd'll     ' 
D'Alembert,  (See  Alendjerf)  <ld-ldng-bere' 
Palesine,  A.  [Fr.]  nat.  eld-leme1 
Dalhousie,  an  Kng.  marquis,  and  gov. -gen.  of  India, 

dal-hoo's'i 
Dalin,  Ol'af  v.  [Swe.]  poet,  da-Tine' 
Dalimil  Mezeriez^,   [Bohem.]  chron.  dd'Ti  mil  me- 

r.er-Khilx-k'1 
Dalquie,'  F.  S.  [Fr.]  orient,  ddl-ki-e' 
Dal  vol,  J.  G.  [Mill.]  wr.  dal'Ti-cl 
Dalzcll,  Tli.  [Scot.]  -en.  dal-zelf,  da-el' 
Damas,  Maxence,  bar.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  dd-mds' 
Dambray,  Ch.  [Fr.]  ehan.  ddng-breV 
Pamhomlcr,  .1.  [  [).]  jur.  wr.  lUim'hou-der 
Damiens,  It.  F.  [I'r.]  ,ld-w"i-ang' 
Damiri,  [Ar.]  /ool.  dd-mVri 
Damiron,  Ph.  [Fr.]  philos.  dd-m'i-rimg' 
Damjanics,  J.  [Hung.]  gen.  ddm-yd-iiitsh 
Dampier,  W.  [Eng.]  navig.    dam'pfer 
Dampierre,  A.  II.  M.  de.  [Fr.]  yen.  ddng-p'i-ere' 
Dance,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  tiling*  V  1 

Danchet,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  diing-she' 
Dancourt,  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  diing-koor'  [lb' 

Dandelot,  F.  de,  |  Fr.J  lead,  of  (In-  Huguenots,  ddngd- 
Dandini,  P.  [Ii.|  pai.  ildii-d'i'iii 
Daneau,  L.  [Fr.J  theol.  wr.  dil-nb' 
Danedi,  G.  [It,]  pai.  dd-ne'/Ti 
Danes,  P.  [Fr.J  philol.  dd-nas' 
Danct,  P.  [Fr.]  lexic.  rid-nt' 
Dangeau,  L.  Ciuu-cillon  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ddng-gd' 
I'amean,  [Fr.]  -en.  ilii-iu-kdng' 
Daniel.  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  dd-nl-el'  ' 
Daniele,  F.  [It.]  wr.  dd-ni-tde. 
H'Anjou,  F.  (Fr.]  Wr.  i'dng-g'oo' 
I'anloux,  P.  [Fr]  pai.  fldng-loo' 
Danneckev,  J.  H.  von,  [Ger]  sculp.  iliin'nik-Mr 
Dantan,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  sculp.  rVdng-iling' 
Dante  Alitcliieri,  properly  Durante,  [It.]  poet,  ddn'te 


-Hit.' 


Daun,  L.  J.  M.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  doun 

Daunou,  P.  CI.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  d'b-noo'  [db-fdng> 

Dauphin,  former  lille  of  the  crowii  prince  of  France, 

Davesne,  P..  [Fr.]  clir.m.  ild-rene/ 

David,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  dd-vid' 

Havidovich,  1).  [Serv.]  wr.  dii-ri'do-mfsh 

Davila,  Arrigo  Cateriuo,  [It.]  hist,  dd'r'i-l'd 

Davoust.    profierly  d'Avoust,  L.  N.  duke   of  Auer- 
stiidt,  [Fr.]  marsh,  dd-voo' 

Dawes,  llnl'us,  [Amer.]  poet,  das 

Dawidow,  [Iius.]  ],oet,  <!ii-vi'dof 

Daynac,  M.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dd-'ndk' 

Debezieux,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  debe-zC&i> 

Deiionnaire,  L.  |  Fr.]  wr.  de-l,o-ndre/ 

Debraux,  P.  K.  [Fr.]  ywt'd'e-bro' 

Debure,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  de-bure/ 

Decaisne,  [Fr.Jwr.  de-kdne' 

Deeamerone,  name  of  a  work  by  Boccaccio,  de-kd- 
me-ro'ne 

Decamps,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-kdng' 

Decandolle,  A.  P.  [Swiss,]  bot.  dC-hiing-dbV 

Decaux,  L.  V.  P».  vieomte,  [Fr.]  gen.  de-kb' 

Decazes,  K.  duke  of  (ihicksburg,  |  I'r.]  st.  dc-kih 

Heehamps,  A.  [Uel-.  ]  st.  dc-xhdng' 

Decker,  K.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  dek'ker 

Decres,  D.  [Fr.]  st.  de-bras' 

Dedecker,  P.  J.  Fr.  [Bel-]  deputy,  de-dek-ker' 

Dedckind,  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  de'de-kindf  ' 

Iteiland.  Mario  de,  [  Fr.]  fem.  wr.  de-fang' 

Defoe,  D.  [Eng.]  pamphleteer  and  author  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe,  de-fb' 

Degenfeld,  [Swiss  family.]  de'gen-feldf 

Deger,  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  de'ger 

Pegcrando,.!.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-fe-rdng-db' 

Dehaussy  de  Eobecourt,  J.  B.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-hos-si' 
de  ro-lit-koor' 

Deheque,  F.'D.  [Fr.]  lexic.  de-hake' 

Dehn,  S.  W.  [Ger.]  mus.  dene 

Deinhardstein,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  dlne'hdrd-stine' 

Pcjuzet,  V.   LFr.]  acts.  de-gd-ze> 

Dejean,  ,T.  F.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  de-gang' 

Deken,  Agathe,  [p.]  authoress,  de'ken 

Dekker,  Jeremias  ,le,  [p.]  poet,  dek'ker 

De.  La  Beche,  Sir  11.  f.  [Kn-]  geol.  de  la  bech' 

Pelaborde,  II.  Fr.  [Fr.]  gen.  dV-ld-hbrde' 

Delambre,  J.  B.  J.  [Fr]  wr.  de-ldngbr' 

Delany.P.  [Ir.]  wr.  del'la,n, 

Delaroche,  Paul,  [Fr.J  p.,i.  de-ld-rosh' 

Delaunay,  M.  [Fr.]  bot.  de-lb-neV 

Delavigne,  J.  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  de-ld-vl™' 

Pelbriick,  J.  F.  F.  [Cer.|  wr.  del'hrik 

Deleeluze,  E.  .1.  [I'r.]  pai.  de-le-kUze/ 

Peleuzc,  J.  P.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-leH~e' 

Delfino,  G.  doge  of  Venice,  del-fi'no 

Delft.  J.  [P.]  pai.  delft 

Delille,  J.  [Fr.]  poet.  de-Tile' 

Debsle  de  Sales.  [Fr.]  hist.  de-Tile'  de  sale/ 

Delitzscb,  V\:  [Ger.]  exeget.  de'liish 

Pelinont,  I).  |  p.  j  ],;ii.  del-mbng'' 

Delolme,  J.  L.  [Swiss.]  wr.  rlZ-lblm/ 

Delorme.  Marion,  de-lorm' 

Delpech,  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  dcl-pek' 

Delpucb,  first  Fr.  bishop  of  Algeria,  del-p&k' 

Delrieu,  E.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  dram.  del-fCe\> 

Deluc,  J.  A.  [Swiss.]  geol.  de-lik' 

Delvaux.  L.  [Swiss,]  sculp,  del-vo' 

Pelwi-    A.  A.  baron,  |Uus.J  Ivric,  del'vig 

Demabuse,  J.  [Fr  ]  pai.  de-wd-btee' 

Demaehy,  J.  F.  [V,-.  |  chem.  de-ma-sKi' 

Demhinski,  IT.  [Pol.]  gen.  dein-bms'kl 

Demeunier,  [Fr.J  t.rav.  dt-wtfo-ni-e' 

Demidow,  N.  [Kus.J  st.  de-mi'dof' 

Demme,  H.  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  'dem'me, 

Demoivre,  A.  [Fr.]  math.  dc-mb~?drr' 

Denina,  G.  M.  (',  [It.]  hist.  de-nVnd' 

Denisow,  [Ens.]  gen.  de-nTxo  f 

Dcnner,  B.  [Ger.]  pai.  den'ner 

Denon,  D.  Vivant,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  antiq.  de-nong' 

Depping,  G.  B.  [Ger.]  sehol.  OejZjdng 

Dercsenyi,  J.  [Hung.]  nat,  der-ehene'in 

Derflinger.    G.  baron  of.  originallv   Diirflinc,  [Prus.] 

marsh,  der/'lin  "ger 


Dermot,  D.  Mac  Murrongh,  king  of  Leinster,  in  Ire- 
land, der'mot  makmor'roch 
Derosne,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-rbne/ 
Deroy,  Ger.  family,  de'rb^a 
Derschawin.  G.  |  iius.]  poet,  der-shdVin, 
Pesa-nliers,  J.  Th.  [Fr.]  nat.  de-sd-gu-ti-e' 
Desaix  de  Voygoux,  Ch.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  ge£  d'e-sa'  de 

r.u-d-gpp' 
Desargues,  [Fr.]  opt.  de-sdrg' 
Desault,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  d'e-so' 
Descamps,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-kdng' 
Descartes,  E.  (See,  Carte".)  [Fr.]  philos.  de-karf 
Deschamps,  M.  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  de-ahdng' 
De  Serre,  count  Hercule,  [Fr.]  st.  iCi-sere' 
Desessarts,  N.  Le  Movne.  [Fr.]  biog.  de-ten- sdre' 
Desfontaines,  P.  F.  Guyot,  [Fr.J  crit.  de-fong-teine' 
Deshautesrayes,  M.  A.  le  Eoux.  [Fi    j  hi  .    .  .    /.,      .,,;./ 
Deshayes,  J.  B.  II.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-ha' 
Desjardins,  M.  properly  Martin  van  der  Bogaert,  [D.] 

sculp,  de-gdr-dang' 
Deslandes,  A.  F.  Bourreau,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-ltingd/ 

[Fr.J  dram.  0 e-md-ziire,' 
Desmichels.  C.  O.  [Fr.]  hist.  de-ml-sheV 
Desmoulins,  B.  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  d e-mop-ldng' 
Desodoard,  [Fr.]  hist.  de-i.b-db-d.Ve' 
Desormeaux,  J.  L.  Eipault,  [Fr.]  hist,  de-zor-mo' 
Pcsportcs,  Ph.  [Fr]  poet,  de-pbrV 
Despreaux,  (See  Boiteau,  D.)  de-pre-o' 
Despres,  Desprez,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-prd/ 
Despretz,  C.  JTr.]  nat.  de-pre' 
Desruelles,  H.  M.  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  de-rii-eV 
Dossa lines,  J.  J.   emperor  of  Hayti,  under  the  name 

of  James  I.  de-sa-l'ine/ 
Dessolles,  J.  J.  P.  A.  marq.  do,  [Fr.]  st.  de-sbV 
Destouches,  P.  Nericault.  [Fr]  poet,  de-toosh' 
Pest.utt  deTracv,  A.  L.   CI.  comte,  [Fr.] '  philos.  wr. 

dis-stuff  de  trd-si' 
Detournelle,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-toor-neV 
Penrhoif,  W.  [D]  wr.  deHr'hof 
Devaux,  P.  L.  I.  [Belg.l  st.  de-vo' 
Devereux,  E.  earl  of  lOssex,  favorite  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, dev're-rpp  (-rims,  and  -eh) 
Devcrgie,  A.  [Fr.J  wr.'  d'l-rer-gi' 
Deville,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-vile' 
Devrient,  L.  [Ger.]  act.  de'rr'i-ent 
Dewar,  D.  [Kng.]  philos.  dyu'ar 
Dewes,  S.  [Eng.]  hist,  (ft/iixe 
Dewey,  Orville,  [Amer.]  div.  dyitfi 
Dewhorst,  [Kng.]  anat.  i/i/it'horst 
Dewint,  [Eng.]" pai.  dyu'hrt 
Pe  Wetie.  W.  M.  L.  [Ger]  theol.  de-ret'te 
De  Witt,  J.  grand  pens,  of  Holland,  de-rit' 
Piainanle,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  poet,  eTi-d-mdn'te  '  [dl'as 

Diaz.  15.  .le,  [Port.]  discov.  ol'the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  B.  [Sp]  hist,  di'dth  del  kd-sfil'yb 
Diaz,  Don  Eodrigo,  will,  tl.i   b\  aame  Cid  el  Campea- 

dor,  [S.]  war.  dbn  rb-dri'rib  di'dth 
Diderot,  D.  [Fr.]  philos.  d't-de-rb' 
Didot,  Fr.  [Fr]  print,  d'i-db' 
Diefenbach,  L.  [Ger. J  ling.  ilV fen-bitch' 
Pictfenbaeb,  J.  F.  [Ger.]'surg.  dlf'ien-bliel,' 
Diemen,  A.  van,  [D.]  gov.  of  Dutch  India,  dVmen 
Diemerbroek,  Isbrand  van,  [D.]  anat.  dVmer-brppk' 
Piepcnhcek,  A.  van,  [P.]  pai.  d'i'pen-bek' 
Diest,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.   ,r;/,»t 
Diesterweg,  Fr.  A.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  <Ti's1er-Ten' 
Dieterici,  Th.  Fr.  W.  [tier.]  statist,  (Ti'te-ritVi 
Dietmar  von  Ast,  [Ger.J  poet,  d'ite'iiiiir  inn  Hat 

Diggcs,  Dudlev,  [l-'.ng.  ]  st.  dig'ges 
Diez,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  philol.  (Tits 

Piez,  or  Diezel.  (See  Tet-.vh)  >>'it,%  cTit'zU  ^ 

Dimitrij  Iwanowitsch,   piince   of  Bussia,  tTi-in'i'ti-'Pl 

1-rd'iib-rifn/i 
Dimitrij   Kbnstantinowitsch   von   Susdal,   prince    of 


Dimitrij  Alexandrowitsch,  prince   of  Wladimir,  cTi- 

m'i'tr'i-'i  d-lek-sii n-d ro'ritsh 
Dimitrij  Wsewolod  Jurjew'itsch,  prince  of  Wladimir, 
tr'l-'i  vse'vo-lod  ypp> 


Dimitriew.  I.  [Iius]  iioet,  'di-niTt'i'i-e  f 
W.  [Ger.]  philol.  din'dorf 


Dind.ii  I', 


Dingelstedt,  F.  [Ger.]  poet.  CI  in"  gel-state' 
Dinter,  G.  Fr.  [tier]   wr.  din'ter 
Dinys  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  A.  [Port.]  lyric  poet,  tfi-n'is' 
dd  krops'  e  s'il'vii  [gnor' 

Dionis  dii  Sejour,  A.  P.   [Fr.]  astron.  d'i-o-n'is'  di  se- 
Dippel,  J.  C.  [Ger]  chem.  dip'pel 
Disbrowe,  K.  C.  [Kng.]  st.  efis'bro 
Disraeli,  [Eng.]  wr.  ,r;x-ri'Ti  (dis'ri-li) 
Djeddar,  pasha  of  Syria,  dslied'diir 
Pjez/ar.  pasha  ..I'  Acre,  d\/>rts'tsdr 
Dlllgosz,  J.  [Pol]  hist,  tlhm'gosh 
Dmusccwski,  L.  [Pol. J  dram,  ilnino-nhevs'k'i 
Doanc,  Geo.  W.  [Amer.]  wr.  done 
Diibereiner.  J.  W.  [Ger.|  chem.  den'be-n'ner 
Dobree,  P.  P.  [Kng]  philol.  do-brV 
Diibrentei  G.  [Hung]  poet,  dOl-bren-te''i 


Fate, far, fall,  ivhat, bat.— Mete, prey,  hclp,there, hi 


,b).rd,fig—2fblc,dt~H\\in;;ee,icplf,bpnk'lgrd.—  Tu>te,bult,  ynite.- 


!„,,,; 


, hou.se. — Fr.  «  long 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES   OF  MODERN  TIMES. 


Dobrowsky,  S.  [Hung.]  pi 
Dodart,  D.  [Fr.T.pbys.  do 


hilol.  db-brovs'k'i 
dare.' 


dtoder-llne/ 

Dodocns,  K.  [D.]  bot.  i.'b'dnuns 

Does,  J.  van  tier,  [D.]  pai.  (tops 

Dooveren,  YVouter  van,  [D.j'med.  wr.  <7po't-e-re» 
Doglioiii,  G.  N.  doge  "1' \  cnice,  dol-yb'iii 

Dolim,  Chr.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  dome 

Doissin,  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  db-ds-sdng' 

Dolce,  C.  [It.]  pai.  tfofo/je 

Dolet,  E.  [Fr.]  philr.l.  db-le' 

Dolgoruki,  (Ionic  hand,)  byname  of  Juri  "Wladimiro- 
witsch,  did-gd-roo'Ki 

Diillinger,  J.  J.  I.  [Ger.]  theol.  d<thl'lin"ger 

Dollond,  J.  [Eng.]  inv.  of  the  achromatic  telescope, 
dol'lond 

Dolomieu,  D.  G.  S.,  Tancrcdo  do  Gratet  de,  [Fr.] 
miner.  db-lo-nii-to 

Domat,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  db-mW 

Dombaslc,  C.  J.  A.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  dbng-bdle' 

Dombav,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  dong-bd/ 

Domen'ichi,  L.  [It]  wr.  do-me'itt-Ki 

Domenichino,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Domenico  Zam- 
pieri.  db-me-n'i-k'i'nb 

Domenico,  G.  di,  (See  BurchicUo,)  do-me'ui-ko 

Dominici,  B.  de,  [It.]  pai.  db-mi'ni-eli'l 

Dominico  del  Barbiere,  [It.]  sculp,  do-m'i'n'i-ko^-jJel 
bdr-h'i-e're 

Dominique  lo  P&re,  harlequin  of  the  Italian  theater, 
(properly  Giuseppe  Dominico  Biancolelli,)  db-m'i- 
n'ike'  I e  pare 

Donato,  [It]  arcbit.  db-n!'t'1b 

Donducci,  G.  A.  [It]  pai.  dbn-dooVcKi 

Diinhoff.  Ger.  family.  d,<un'hqf  " 

Donizetti,  G.  [It]  inns.  comp.  do-nid-sct'ti 

Donnadieu,  G.  viconite  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  db-nd-cTi-to 

Donner,  G.  K.  [Ger.]  sculp,  downer 

Donoso  Cortes,  Don  Juan  do  Valdegamas,  [Sp.]  pub- 
licist, do-no' so  koP-tes' 

Dun  Quichotte,  Fr.  name  of  the  Sp.  work  Don  Qui- 
jote,  dona  k'i-sliof 

Don  Quijote  (Quixote)  de  la  Maneba,  Sp.  satirical 
romance  liv  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  don  k'i- 
c'lo'te  de  Id  inHn'rhH  ^ 

Donskoi,  the  Donir  byname  of  Dimitri  IV.  d!ins-kbri 

Doppclmayr,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  math,  dop'pil-mire' 

Poppet,  F.  G.  [Fr.]  port,  db-pe' 

Doppler,  Cb.  [Ger.]  math.  dqp'Ur 

Derange,  J.  N.  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  db-riinfge 

Dorat,  CI.  .1.  [Fr.]  poet,  do-rW 

Dorbav,  P.  [Fr.]  arcbit.  dbr-ba'  {Una 

l>orlling,|See  />,   -/lin,/, ■'■.)  | "rrus.]iield-marsh.  deu  ',■/■'- 

Doria,  A.  [It]  sea  hero,  db'ri-d 

DOrigny,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  do-rln-yV 

Diiring.G.  Oh."  W.  A.  [Ger.]  nov.  d  to  ring 

Dorn,  II.  L.  E.  [Ger.]  comp.  dorn 

Diirnberg,  F.  W.  K.  von.  [Ger.]  deum'berg 

Dorner,  I.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  dor'ner 

Dnrow.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  db'rb 

Dosa,  G.  leader  of  the  "Brothers  of  tbe  Cross"  in 
Hungary,  db'shd 

Dossi,  Dosso,  [It]  pai.  dbs'xi 

Dottori,  C.  de,  [It]  poet,  ddt-to'r'i 

Douce,  F.  [Eng.]  wr.  dons 

Doucin,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  doo-sdng'  [do-vile' 

Doudeauville.   Sr.de   la    Koeliefoueault,  [Fr.]  st.  doo- 

Doudyns,  W.  [D.]  pai.  don'dins 

Douglas,  J.  [Scot  |  anatomist,  dug'las 

Doujat,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  dpp-gd' 

Dousa,  -T.  properly  .Ian  van  <ler  Does,  [D.]  poet,  dim's!!. 

Dnusin-Dulireuil,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.diio-xdiitj'  <l  u-hiviil  >i' 

Douven,  .T.  F.   [I). J  pai.  dou'ven.  " 

Douville,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  don-vtle' 

Dow,  Douw,  G.  [D.]  pai.  dou 

Doyen,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  pai.  dS-H-yang' 

Dozy,  R.  [D.]  orient.  db-zV 

Dragosch,  prince  of  Wallachia.  drH-gqsli' 

DraUcoibi-rg,  Ch.  J.  [Norway.]  the  Ncirwer,  centenary 
of  the  North,  drii'kin-hirg' 

Drakenborch,  A.  [D.]  philol.  dn'i'khi-bqrch' 

Draparnaud,  J.  Ph.  K.  [Fr.]  bot.  d  rd-pdr-nb' 

Drasrke,  J.  II.  B.  [Ger.]  pica,  drd'ze-ke  [fredt 

Draxlcr-Manfred,  K.  F.  |Ger."|    poet,  dreks'lir  mu'n'- 

Drebbcl,  C.  [D.]  nat  philos.  dreh'hel 

Drechsler,  J.  [Bobem.]  comp.  dreks'lir 

Dreyschock,  A.  [liobein.]  mns.  dri'shok 

Dricborg,  F.  von".  [Ger]eomp.  dri'herg' 

Drobisch,  M.  W.  [Ger.]" math,  d rb'hish 

Drouais,  .1.  G.  [Fr.]  pai.  droo-OV 

Drouet   d'Erlon,   J.   B. 
der-lbng' 

Drouin  del'IIuvs  [Fr.]  diplom    dnw-dng'  de  lii-V 

Drouville,  G.   [Fr.]  wr.  d rnn-rile'   " 

Droz,  P.  J.  and  II.  L.  J.  mechanics,  invents,  of  auto- 
matons, droz 

Druey,  Charles,  [Swiss.]  st.  dru-bV 

Druzbacka,  Elzbiata.  [Pol.]  poetess,  droosli-bdU'kd 

DshafarEsso(u)li.[Ar."  cbem.  dnhU'iUr  es-sd'-(-soi)'-)  fi 

Dshamasp.  Zambades,  kin-  of  Persia,  dshd' mitsj, 

".,  king  of  Persia,  dshiim'sh'ide, 


count,  [Fr.]  marsb.   drgn-e' 


,l.s\ 


Dshanhari,  bvnamo  of   Abu   Nasi   Ismail  Ben  Ham- 
mad,  [Ar.J  lexie.  dslui n'ha-ri 
Dshelal-Kddin  Mankberni,   suit.  dshe-Uile'  ed-d'ine' 

■mHuk-ber'ni  [roo'm'i 

Dshclal-Eddin   Kumi.  [Pers.]  wr.  dslie-Uile'  ed-d'hie/ 
Dshemal-Eddin,  [Ar.|  hist.  ds/ir-niUle'  ed-tflne/ 
Dshemil  Ben  Merar,  [Ar.]   poet,  dshe-m'iW  bin  me- 
Dsberir,  [Ar.]  poet,  ds/i e-r'ire/  {rare,1 

Dshihangir,  [Ind.]  grand  mogul,  d.xli'i-h'dn'g'ire' 
Duaren,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-H-rhng' 
Dn  Barry,  M.  J.  G.  de  V.  comt'esse,  [Fr.]  du  bti-fl' 
Du  Bellav,  J.  [Fr.l  poet  du  be-W 
Diibner,  Fr.  [Ger.]  pliilol.  diih'nh- 
Du  Bocage  de  Bleville,  M.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  du  bo-ki!ge,' 

da  ble-vile,'  [krUng-se' 

Dubois  de  Crance,  E.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  st.    M-bJpbV  de 
Dubois   de  Montp6reux,   F.   [Fr.]   wr.    du-bb-ii'  de 

mong-pe-rto 
Dubois  Maisonneuve,  [Fr.]  wr.  du-bb-d' '  md-so-ntooe/ 
Du  Bos,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  bo 
Diiliouebet,  I).  |  Fr.]  iiii'il.  wr.  di) -bno-she' 
Du  Breul,  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  dii.  brto 
Dubuisson,  [I' v.]  wr.  dii-bii-'is-song' 
Dubut,  L.  A.  [Fr.]  arcbit  du-bu'      ^ 
Ducange,  (See  Jhi.  Fresne,)  dn-kHnq-ge 
Ducarel,  A.  C.  [Fr.]  antiq.  dk-k'd-veV 
Ducart,  I.  [D.]  pai.  du-kiire'  ^^ 

Duceio  di  Buoninsegna,  [It.]  pai.  dppt'cho  cTi  bpn-on'- 

in-sen'y'd 
Du  Cerceau,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  du  ser-so' 
Duchanse,  G.  [Fr.]  ener.  du-shan(£ge 
Du  Cliatel,  F.  ['I).]  pai.  dii  shii-leV 
bit  Chatelet,  P.  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  du  s/iHte-Ie' 
Du  Chatellier,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  shd-U-Vi-e' 
Duebe  do  Vanev,  .1.  V .  \  Fr.  |  poet,  dii-slie'  de  vilng-s'i' 
Du  Chesne,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  shine 
Ducis,  J.  F.  [Fr]  poet,  du-sis' 
Duckwitz,  A.  [Ger.]  diplom.  donk'rits 
Du  Clerk,  .T.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  kleh'e/     ' 
Duclos,  (1  I").  [Fr.[  hist,  du-ldb' 
Ducos,  E.  count.  |  Fr]  diplom.  dti-kb' 
Ducpetiaux,  II.  [ISel-]  wr.  duk-pe-ti-b' 
Ducq,  Jan  le,  [D.]  pai.  duk 
Ducrotay   de    Blainville,   [Fr.]     zool.    du-kro-td/  de 

bldng-vVe' 
Dudevant,  baronne   de,   born   Aurorc  Dupin,    [Fr.] 

fern.  wr.  under  the  name  of  George   Sand,  dft-de- 
Dufail,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  d;,-ft!hj'  [vdng' 

Dufau,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  'dii-'fb' 
Dufaure,  J.  A.  St.  [Fr.]  St.  du-fore> 
Du  Fay,  C.  F.  [Fr.]  nat.  dii  fbV 
Dufey,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-fd/ 
Dufonr,  W.  11.  [Swiss.]  gen.  du-fppre' 
Du    Fresne,  Ch.  Sieur  du  Canire,  henco  often  called 

Du  Cange,  [Fr.l  hist  du  frene'  ^ 

Du  Fresnoy,  Ch.  It  [Fr.]  dram.  du  frd-no-d/ 
Du  Fresnv,  Ch.  1!.  [Fr.]  dram,  du  frd-ni' 
Du-es,  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  d,',-gds' 
Dughet,  G.  called  Potissin,  [Fr.]  pai.  du-ge' 
Dugommier,  J.  F.  Coquille,  [Fr.]  gen.  dii-gb-m'i-e' 
Dugonics.  A.  [Hung.]  wr.  doo'gb-njtsh 
Duguay-Trouin,  B.  [Fr.]  sea.  dn-giV  troo-Ang' 
Du  Guesclin,  P..,  constable  of  France,  du  gd-kldng' 
Ducuet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-ge' 
Duhamel  du  Monceau,  II.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-hd-mel' 

du  mbng-sb' 
Duhesme,  [Fr.]  sren.  du-hfme' 


[Fr.l  ^e 
Ch.  [!)." 


Dujardin,  Oh.  [D.]  pi 

Du  Labonreur.  01.  [Fr.]  hist,    du  Vdrboo-rOlr' 

Dulard,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  du-Hlre' 

Dulaure,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  hist  du-lnrc' 

Dullaert,  II.  [IX]  pai.  dto'Hirt 

Duller,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  diml'ler 

Dillon,  L.  [Fr.]  comp.  di-.-Umg'  _ 

Dumanoir,  [Fr.]  dram.  dii-niU-no-dre' 

Dumarsais,  C.  Cliesiieaii,  [Fr.]  ling.  du-m'dr-sA' 

Dumas,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  dii-mH' 

Dnmeril,  A.  M.  C  [Fr.]  phvsiol.  du-jne-rW 

Dnmersan,  Th.  Ar.  [Fr.]  wr.  d ii -m e r-sdng' 

Dumesnil,  A.  [Fr.]  hist.  du-ma-nW 

Dumonceau,  J.  B.  count  of  Bergendael,  [D.]  marsh. 

du-mong-sb' 
Dumont,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-mbng' 
Dumortier,  Ch.  Ik  [I5.-lir."]  publicist,  dt-mbr-fi-e' 
Dumoulin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  d u-moo-ldng' 
Dumouriez,    Ch.   F.'  Duperrier,    [Fr.]   marsh,    du- 

mgg-rt-e' 
Duneombe,  J.  [Kng.]  Avr.  dun'k.bm 
Dnnglison,  R.  [Amor.]  med.  wr.  dun"gU-sbn, 
Diinnwald,  Job.  II.  count.  [Aust.]  marsb.  dun'xialdt 
Dunois,  J.  count  of  Orleans,  [Fr.]  sold,  du-nb-d' 
Dnnover,  A.  M.  P.  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  dii-nb^ll-ye' 
Diintzer,  J.  II.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  diint'ser 
Duparcquc,  F.  [Fr:!  med.  wr.  dii-park' 
Dupaty,  J.  B.  M.  [Fr,]  wr.  du-pii-fi' 
Duperre,  [Fr.]  adm.  dii-pe-re' 
On  Terrier,  C.  [Fr.]  lvric  poet,  dS  pe-ri-e' 
Du  Petit-Thonars,  A.  [Fr.]  sea.  du  j<"-fi'  too-dre' 
Duphot,  L.  [Fr.]  gen.  du-fb' 
Dupin,  Aurorc,  (See  Di/detvint,)  da-ping' 


Dupin,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  dn-jidng' 

Duphix,  Sc.  [Fr.]  hist.  da-pl<Y 

Du  I'lessis,  J.    A.,    afterward   cardinal  de    Richelieu, 

[Fr.]  st.  du  ptes-si' 
Du  I'lessis  Praslin,  (See  Choiseul  du  P.)  du  ples-sV 

prii-lang' 
Duponceau,  Peter  S.  [Fr.]  philol.  du-pbng-sb' 
Dupont  (de  l'Eure),  |  Fr.]  st  dii-pjimg' 
Dupont  du  Tertre,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  du-pbng'  du  iertt 
Duprat,  A.  [Fr.]  ehan.  ilu-pr'd/ 
Dn  Preau.  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  du pie-b' 
Duprez,  [Fr.]  wr.  du-pre' 
Dupuis,  C.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  di-pu-V 
Dupuy,  P.  [Fr.]  hist.  du-pu~-i' 
Dupuytren,  G.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-p£?i-tr'dngf 
Du  Quesne,  A.  [Fr.]  adm.  du  kene' 
Duquesnel,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  dk-kd-nel' 
Du  Quesnoy,  F.  [D.]  sculp,  du  kd-no^d' 
Duran,  A.  [Sp.]  critic.  d„n-ruW 
Durand,  D.  [Fr.]  poet,  du-riing' 

euil,  [Fi 
Durante,  (See  Danti,) 
Durao,  F.  G.  de.  S.  Rita,  [liraz.]  poet  doo-ru'ppng  _ 
Duras,  J.  H.  de  Durl'ort,  due  de.  [Fr.]  marsh,  du-rds' 
Durdent,  R.  S.  [Fr.]  hist  dkr-dung' 
Du  rer,  A.  [Ger.]  pai.  dii'rer 
Du  Resnel,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  du  ra-neV 
Duret,  CI.  [Fr.]  ling,  dii-re' 

IliiriiiL'sfrld,  Ida  von,  [Ger.]  poetess,  du'rings-feldt' 
Duroc,  M.  duke  of  Friuli.  [Fr.]  marsh,  dd-rbk' 
Dnromesnil,  [Fr.]  bio-.  dii-ru-md-nW 
Du  Rosnel,  [Fr.]  gen.  du  vo-iitV 


ir,[Fr.]  hist,  dii-rb-zb-are' 
Durutte,  J.  Fr.  count,  [Fr.]  gen.  dw-ruV 
Du  Ryer,  A.  [Fr.]  orient,  du  ri-e' 
Dusart,  Cornells,  [D]  pai.  dii-zi'tre' 
Dusaulehoy  de  Bergcment,  J.  F.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-sb- 

Slvb-W  de  berge-mdng' 
Dnsch.  Alex,  von,  [Ger.]  st  doosh 
Dusidiek.  Fr.  [Hun'.'.]  minister  of  linrince,  dnn-sliek 
Du  Srjonr,  A.  Ii.  Dionis,  [Fr.]  math,  du  se-gppr' 
Dusommerard,  A.  [Fr.]  arelia-ol.  dii-so-nie-rdre' 
Dussault,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  disss' 
Dussaulx,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  dus-sb' 
Dnssek,  J.  L.  [Bohem.]  mus.  dnos-srk' 
Dutens,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-1!ing' 
Dutroehet,  [Fr.]  nat.  d ii-trb-she' 
Duval,  Amaury,  [Fr.]  numismat.  dii-riiV 
Duvcrney,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  anat.  dii-i -er-mV 
Dnvernoy,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  comp.  dQ-rer-nb^a' 
Duret,  N.  [Fr.]  sculp,  du-ie' 
Duvivier  de  Saint-Hubert,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  du-vi  vi-t' 

de,  sdug-tu-bere' 
Dwernieki,  J.  |  Pol.]  iron,  duer-nits'k'i 
Dvche,  Th.  [Eng.]  lexic.  ditsh 
Dyck,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.  dike  ^ 

Dzialynski,  Tit. is,  count,  [Pol.]  patriot.  dsi/H-lnis'll 
Pzierzanowski.  chamberlain   to  Stanislaus  August  of 

Poland,  dsyer-sJid-nqrs'k'i 
Dzierszgowski,  N.  Primate  of  Poland,  dsyersh-gors'kl 


Ebel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  geog.  e'bel 

Eheling,  Oh.  D.  [Ger.]  theol.  e'he-Unq 

Et.erhard,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  e'iir-hurdt' 

Ebert,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  Fhert 

Eberwein,  Tr.  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  ?'he>--rtne' 

Ebn  (Ibn)  Abdun,  [Ar.]  poet,  ehn  {V>n)  db'doon 

El.n  al  Arnhi,  [Ar.]  emir,  i'-u  HI  H'rH-hl 

Elm  al  Katha,  [Ar.]  -ram.  r'.ii  HI  k!!-thd> 

Ebn   Athiah   al  Mogrebi,   [Ar.]  wr.  ebn  d'tln-li'  ill 

mb'qrc-in 
Ebn  Avvam,  [Ar.]  wr.  ebn  iir'rdm 
Ebn  Beitbar,  [Ar.]  bot.  ebn  hen-thdre 
Ebn  Challikan,  [Ar.]  hist,  rhn  PhHITi-kane 
Ebn  Fared,  [Ar.J  poet,  ehn  fH'rejl^ 
Ebn  Haithem,  [Ar.]  geom.  ehn  IdPi-them 
Ebn  Haukal.  [Ar.]  geog.  ehn  hifog-kal 
Ebn  Ilesham,  [Ar.]  hist  ebn  he-xhdme,' 
Ebn  Vahhab,  [Ar.J  wr.  ehn  viil'huhe 
Ebn  Zeidun,  (See  Zeidvn,)  ehn  zr'i-donnc 
Eboli,  Annade  Mendozn.  prine.s-  of  [Sp]  e'bb-Ti 
Ebrard,  J.  H.  A.  [Ger.]  theoL  tforarit 
Echevnrria,  L.  a  leader  of  the  Spanish  Carlists,  e-che- 

rdr-r'i'd 
Eek,  Johann  Mayr  von,  Luther's  opponent,  iek 
Eokermann,  J.  P.  [Ger.]  wr.  ek'ker-nidn' 
Eekersber-.  Cb.  YV.  [Fan.  I  pai.  rk'kers-hirg' 
Eekliel,  1.  IT.  [Ger.]  antiq.  ek'kel 

Eekhof,  K.  called  the  Ger.  Koscius  or  Garrick,  ek'nof 
Eekbout,  (See  Ffkhnnt.^  ek'nout 
Edelink.  G.  [D.]  eng.  ,'de_-Jink 
Edelmann,  .T,di.  Chr.  [Ger.l  theol.  e'del-miln' 
F.galite.  (PhilipA  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, e-gH-H-te' 


I- iil 
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Egede,  J.  the  apostle  of  Greenland,  e'ge-de 
Egerton,  Francis,  [En-]  antli.  ed'ger-ton 
Eginhartl,    or    Einard,     secretary    to    Charlemagne, 

e'r/in-hdrdt  (-/,'ndrdt) 
Egli.'N.  d\  [Fr.]  hist.  e-cjVV  [mont) 

Egmont,  Lamoral,  eointe  <\\  [!).]  gen.  rg-mong'  (eg'- 
Eurenberg,  0.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  ami  ant  I),  e'ren-berg' 
Ehrenstreim,  [Swe.]  offie.  e'ren-str&Lm> 
Ehrensviird,  Swe.  family,  e'ren-swe>-d' 
Eichendorff,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  poet  7'ehen-dgrf 
Eiehens,  Fr.  10.  [Ger.]  engr.  i'chins 
Eichhorn,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  div.  tch'hom 
Eichstadt,  II.  Oh.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  Ich'state 
Eiehwald,  E.  [Ger.]  nat.   17-li'rdldt 
Ein-i.'d.d,  Ger.  family,   ndzi'del 
Eiselen,  J.  Fr.  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  I'ze-Un 
Eisenmann,  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  Vein-man/ 
Elbceuf,  E.  M.  due  d\  [Fr.]  discov.  of  Herculaneum, 

el-beaf 
Elci,  A.'  d\  [It.]  poet,  eVcKi 
El  Edrisi,  [Ar.j  gcog,  et-e-dri'sii 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  [Fr.]  gcol.  e-fl'  de  bg-mong' 
Elio,  F.  X.  [Sp.]  capt.-gen.  of  Valencia,  e'Vi-b 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Edw.  [Eng.]  jur.  el'en-bnr-o 
Elli-en,  A.  [Ger.  I  wr.   e/7/,-v„ 
El  Makrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  el  md-lcri'st, 
Eloy,  N.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  eSd/ 
Eisner,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  els'ner 

Elzevier,  I  (Elzevirius.)  B.,  A.,  L.  and  D.,  four  Dutch 
Elsevier,  j"     printers,  el'xe-dir 
Emad   Eddin   Sangi,  ton  ml.  of  the  Syrian  Arabekes, 

t-mdde,'  ed-d'ine'  sdn'rfi 
Emadi,  [Ar.]  poet,  e-md'di 
Embriaeo,  [It.|  math,   ew-bri-a'ko 
Einin,  [Bus.]  hist,  e-mine' 
Emir,  title  of  Arab,  prii  ces  ;  plural  Omera,  e-m'ire', 

b-me-rd'  [me-rii/ 

Emir  al  Omera,  the  first  of  the  emirs,  e-mire'  til  6- 
Emir  al  Moslemin,  title  of  the  caliphs,   e-mire,'  ill 

mbs'l  e-mine 
Emir   el   Mumenin,    (See  Abdalrahman,)    e-mire/ 

el  myo'me-riine' 
Emirah  Shah,  shah  of  Persia,  e-m'V '  rdne'  sh'd 
Emir  Faehr  Eddin,  Drusian  prince,   e-mire/  f'dclir' 

ed-d'ine' 
Emir  Kothbeddin   Timur  Gurgau  Saheb  Kiran,  com- 
monly called  Timur  Ecnk  (the  lame  Timur),  prince 

of  the   Mongols,    e-mire'  k/ith'btd-d'ine'    t'i'mggr 

gogr'gdne  sd'he'i  fc'i-rane' 
Em'p'ecinado,  Don  Juan  Martin  Diaz  el,   one  of  the 

chief  leaders  in  the  Sp.  revolution  of  1S20,  em-pe- 

tht-nd'dd 
Empereur,  [Fr.]  engr.  dng-pe-reair' 
Empoli,  G.  da,  properly  Cl.inienti,  [It.]  pai.  em'pb-Vi 
Emser,  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  em'zer 
Encina, 
Enzina. 

Encke,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  astron.  en"k§ 
Kndcrbie,  P.  [Eng.]  wr.  ender'b'i 
Enfantin,  Pere  supreme  Knf.,  the  so-called  pope  of 

the  St.  Sinionists,  d  na-fdng-tdng' 
Engel,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  eii"gel 
Engclbrecht,  J.  [Ger.]  visionary,  en"gel-brechV 
Engelbrechtsen,  0.  [D.]  ]>:ii.  en"ge/-f/i'echt-se>i 
Engelhardt,  J.  G.  V.  [Ger.]  hist.  ei,",iU-hdrdV 
Enguerrand  do  Marigni,    [Fr.]   st.  dng-ge-rdng'  de 

md-rin-yV 
Enguerrand    de    Monstrclet,  [Fr.]    chron.     dng-ge- 
rdng'  de  mbng-stre-le' 
Enk  von  dor  Burg,   M.  L.    [Ger.]   critic,  engk  fqn 

dir  booty 
Enrique'z' Gomez,  Antonio,  properlv  Enriquez  do  Paz, 

[Sp.]  poet,  en-ri'/,elh  gb'meth  {de  path) 
Ensenada,  Zeno  Somo  de  Sylva,  [Sp.]  St.  en-se-nd'dd 
Entraigues,  Delaunay,  conitc,  [Fr.]  st.  dnq-trug' 
Entrccasteaux,  J.  A.  Bruny  d\  [Fr.]  sea.  dngtr-kd-sib' 
Enyedi,  [Hung.]  poet,  en->/e'di 
Enzina,  .1.  de  la,  [Sp.]  wr.  en-tKi'na 
En/.io,  kinged' Sardinia,  end's'i-o 
Eon  de  Beaumont,  Oh.  chevalier  d',  [Fr.]  st.   t-bng' 

de  bo-mbng' 
Eiitviis.  J.  baron,  [Hung.]  wr.  r-<<hte-v<!u.sh 
Epee,  Charles  Michel,  Abbe  de  1',  [Fr.]  benefactor  of 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  e-pej 
Epicier,  15.  [fr.]  engr.  t'i'/-r'-t' 
Epinay,  wile  of  De  la  Live  de  Bellegarde,  L.  d',  [Fr.] 

wr.  e-p'i-nd/ 
Eppendorf,  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  etc.  h/phi-dorf' 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  [D.]  e-riis'mgps 
Ercillay  Zuniga,  A.  dc,  [.-p.]  epic  poet,  er-thWyd'i 

thggn'y'i-g'd 
Erde,  M.  P.  [Ger.]  .mat.  er'de 
Erdclyi,  [Hung.]  mod.   wr.  e,-dele'yi 
Erdmann,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  philos.  irtlt'mdn, 
Erdiisy,  J.  [Hung.]  gram.  er-deH's/ii 
Ere, nil:,.   1).  [i>.|   wr.  e-re-mVta 
Ericsson,  .John, '[Swe.]  tneel,.  e'riks-son 
Erkel,  Fr.  [Hung.]  comp.  er'kel 
Erman,  P.  [Ger.]  tray,  erf-man 
Ernesti,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  er  nes'Vi 
Erscb,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  I.ibliog.  ersh 
Erskine,  Th.  [Eng.]  lord-chano.  ers'kin 


Erxlebcn,  J.  Ch.  P.  [Ger.]  nat.  erks'U'ben 
Eschenbach,  Wolfram  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  ish1 'en-bach' 
Eschenburg,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  prof,  e^h'eu-boorg' 
Eschenmayer,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  phil.  esh'en-mi'er 
Escher,  J.  H.  A.  [Swiss,]  St.  ish'er 
Eschscnoltz,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  trav.    esh'sholts 
Escobar  y  Menaozu,   A.    [Sp.]   theol.  wr.  es-kb-bdr' 

'I  inen-db't/ui 
Escoiquiz,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  es-ko-i-k"dh' 
Escosura,  Don  Patricio  de  la,  [Sp.]  st.  es-kb-sgg' r'd 
Eskander  Emir.  Mirlskender,  suit,  of  the  Turkomans, 

es-kdu/iler  e-m'ire/ 
Esnienard,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  es-me-ndre' 
Espaiia,  C.  conto  de,  formerly  Domin.   Gousserant, 

com.  of  the  Sp.  army,  ex-pdn'ya 
Espagnolet,  L',  the  Fr.  byname  of  the  Sp.  pai.  Jose 

Piiiiera,  Irn-jiii n-yb-le' 
Espartero,  B.   eonte   de  Lluchana,  com.   of  the  Sp. 

army.  etc.  ea-pdr-te'ro 
Esper,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  es'per  [UVa 

Espinalt  y  Garcia,  B.  [Sp.]  biog.    t<s-p'i-ndW  'i  gdr- 
Espinar,  A.  M.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  ea-pi-ndr' 
Espinel,  V.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric  poet  e^-pi-nej'  _ 
Espoz  v  Mina,  |Sp.|  gen.   es-puU,'  1.  nii'n'd 
Espremenil,  J.  J.  Duval  A\  [Fr.]  st.  e-pre-m'e-nil/ 
Espronceda,  Jose  de,  [Sp.]  peel,  e-<-/i,vii-tltc'da 
Esquilacho,  (See  Jimya.)  e-<-k'i-ld'clir 
Esquimaux,  a  people  in  No.  Aincv. _es-k'i-md' 


de  tsdtig  tdn-i/as' 
Estaing,  J.  B.  Ch.  IT.  comto  d\  [Fr.]  adm.  es-tdng' 
Estampcs-Valencay,   A.  d',    [Fr.]    marsh,    e-tdngp' 

va-ldng-m' 
Este,  It.  family,  es'te  ^ 

Estevao,  Th.  [Port.]  ling.  es-te-viPnong 
Esteve  y  Belvitges,  [Sji.]  lo.ie.    c.-i-te've   %  bel-viV- 

chen  (-f/ev)        '  „ 

Estoile,  (Sec  Etoile,)  e-to-dle' 
Eslrades,  G.  comte  d\  [Er.]  marsh,  ex-trade/ 
Estrees,  F.  A.  duo  d',  [Fr.]  marsh,  e-tre' 
Eszterhazy,  N.  [Aust.]  gen.  ex-i er-hd'ei 
Etienne,  H.  [Fr.]  critic,  e-U-en 
Etoile,  P.  de  I',  [Fr.]  hist.  e-to~~-dle> 
Ettmiiller,  E.  M.  L.  [Germanist,]  el'mul'Ur 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  byname  of  the  Scot,  poet  J.  Hogg, 

el'trik  nhep'perd 
Eulcnspiegel,  Tyll,  [Ger.]  oi'Jen-spi'gU 
Euler,  Leonard,  [Swiss.]  math.  oi'Ur 
Eusden,  L.  [Eng.]  poet,  yoos'd'n 
Eustachi.  B.  [It.]  anat.  e-go-st'd/ki 
Evans,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  ev'ans 
Evelyn,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  <■  r' re-lin 
Everdingen,  ID.]  family  of  pai.  e'ier-din"gen 
Evereux,  K.  d\  earl  of  Essex,  favorite  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, e-v'v'ti-roo  {-roofs,  and-<a.) 
Evertsen,  Johri,'[D.]'admir.  e'yert-zin 
Ewald,  John,  [Dan.]  poet,  e'r.dldt 
Ewbank,  Thomas,  [Amer.]  wr.  on  mech.  yu'bank 
Ewing,  J.  [No.  Amer.]  nat.  yoo'ing 
Excclinans,  II.  J.  I.  [Fr.]  gen.  ek-sel-mdng' 
Evbler,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  comp.  ib'ler 
Eyck,  Hubert  and  John  van,  [D.]  two  pai.,  invent,  of 

painting  in  oil,  ike 
Eyre,  Fr.  [Eng.]  hist,  are 
Ezelino  da  Komano,  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibcllins  in 

Italy,  ed-se-Ui'no  da  ro-md'nb 


Faber,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  fd'ber 

Fabert,  A.  de.  I  Fr.]  marsh,  fd-bere' 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Ph.  Fr.  Nazaire,  [Er.]  poet,/a6r' 

de-gldng-fine' 
Fabre  d'Olivet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.fdbr  db-Ti-ve' 
Fabretti,  Kaphael,  [It.]  antiq.  fd-bret/fi 
Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  [It,]  pai.  fd-bri-d'no 
Fabricins,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  entomol.  fd-brWs'i-ggs 
Fabroni.  A.  [It.]  biog.  fd-bro'n'i 
Fabrot,  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fd-bro' 
Fabvier,  Ch.  N.  [Fr.]  gen.  fd-vi-e' 
Facciolati,  G.  [It.]  lexic.  fdt-ehb-Vd'ti 
Fachetti,  P.  [It]  pai.  fd-ket'ti 
Fachr  Eddin  Basi,  I  Ar.]  polit./<VV/<r  ed-d'ine'  rd's'i 
Faehr  Eddulat,  Addulat.  suit    fdchr  ed-doo'ldt 
Facini,  P.  [It.]  pai.  fd-chViii 
Facio,  B.  [It.]  hist,  fd'eho 

iga,  D.  [It.]  sculp.  fd-dVg" 


Fagan,  Ch.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  fa-gang' 

Fagel,  G.  [l).]st.  fd'!/H_ 


Fagnani,  Pr.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  fim-ya'ni 
Fagot,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  fa-go' 
Fahlcrantz.  K.  J.  rSwe.]  pai.  fdle'krdnH 
Fahrenheit,  G.  D.  [Ger.]  nat!  fd'ren-hlte/ 
Fain,  A.  J.  F.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fang 
Faipoull,  C.  M.  [Fr.]  st,  fa-poo' 


Faj(x)ardo   de.  Saavedra,   D.  [Sp.]  St.  fd-cldir'db  de 

sd-d-ve'dra 
Fakihet  al  Cholafa,  title  of  a  collection  of  fables  by 

Ibn  Arabsha./iV'/rV-Zic/  ill  chn'Vd-jd'  i 

Fakir,  name  of  a  Pers.  and  Ar.  begging  monk,/a-£i;'e' 
Ealcao,  Ch.  [Port.]  admir.  and  poet,  fal-kd'opng 
Falcone,  A.  [It.]  pai.  fdl-ko'ne 
Falconet,  E.  M.  [Fr.]  sculp,  and  wr.  fdl-kb-ne' 
Falieri,  M.  doge  of  Venice,  fa-Pi-e'r'i 
Falck,  D.  E.  [D.]  st.  folk 
Falk,  J.  P.  [Swe.]  prof,  fdlk 
Falkcnskjehl.  ISwe.j  hist.  fdl'ken-slieW.d' 
J'alkenstein,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  id/'/,  en-dine' 
Falkner,  Th.  [Eng.]  mission,  fak'nir 
Fallmeraver,  Ph.  J.  [Ger.]  trav.  fdl'me-rVir 
Falioux,  Fr.  A.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  fd-loo' 
Falopia,  G.  lit.]  anat.   fd-Wpi-d 
Falsen,  Ch.  M.   [Norw.]  st.  fdl'zen 
Fantin   des'Odoards,  A.  E.N.  [Fr.]  hist,  fang-tang' 

de  zo-do-'dre/ 
Fantucci,  M.  [It.]  wr.  fdn-tpot'cKi 
Faraday.  Michael,  [Eng.]  v\\i-\\\.fnr'(l-da 
Faradsii,  suit,  of  the  Mamelukes,  fd-rddsh' 
Faraloli,  Nunzio,  [It.]  pai.  fd-rd-lb'l'i 
Farel,  W.  [Swiss,]  velfd-rel' 

F'aria  e  Sousa,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  and  poet  from  Portu- 
gal, fd-ri'd  e  nd'sd 
Farinacoi,  P.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  fd-rl-vi/t'clii 
Farinelli,  (See  Bnwbi,)  r'd-ri-nelTi 
Farkas,  .1.  [Hung.]  wr.  far'kash 
Farquiiar.  G.  [Ir.]  \>wx,  fitr'kar 
Farrar,  John,  [Amer.]  math,  far'rar 
Fasch,  K.  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  comp.  fash 
Fasolo,  G.  A.  [It,]  pai.  fa-sb'lo 
Fathimah,  Fatlu-muh,    Eatime,   daughter  of  Mahom- 

met,  fd'tiii-n,;;.  fd't'ie-hid,  fd'ti-me  [to're 

Fattore,  II,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  G.  F.  Penni,/at- 
Faucci,  C.  [It.]  engr.  ftPoot'cJi'i 
Fauchard,  P.  [Fr.]  dentist,  fo-sthare1 
Fauche-Borel,  L,^[Fr.]  wr./osfte  bo-reV 
Faucher,  Leon,  [Er.]  st.  fS-sIie' 

Fauchet,  CI.  [Fr.]  hist,  fb-slie'  [fong 

Fanjas  de  St.   Fond,  B.    [Fr.]  gcol.  fo-gd'  de  sang 
Fauriel,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  fo-ri-el' 
Faust,  (See  JTilxt.)  fouSt 
Fayart,  Ch.  S.  [Fr.]  j.oet.  fd-vdre/ 
Favier,  [Fr.]  vrr.fd-vi-e' 
Favila,  king  of  Leon,  fa/tfi-la, 
Favras,  Th."  M.  marq,  of,  [Fr.]  fd-vr'd' 
Fa  .-rat,  F.  A.  [Prus.]  gen.  fd-vrci/ 
Favre,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  four 
Fawkes,  F.  [Eng.]  poet.Va/rs 
Faxardo,  (See  F,ij,ird„.)  t'd-chdr'do 
Faydit,  A.  [Fr.]  troubadour, fa-dV 
Fayette,  (See  la  Fayette,)  fd-yet/ 
FVzegas.  I  Hung.]  \<oet., r<i'ii_-gash 
Febvre,  (See  Le  Febvre,)  farr 
Feehner.  G.  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  fiah'nir 
Federici,  C.  properly  Ogeri,  [It.]  \,wt,fe-de-ri'clii 
Feijo,  D.  A.  regent  of  Brazil,  Je-i-go' 
Feijoo  y  Montenegro,   (See  Feyjoo,)  fe-i-cho'  5   'i 

nion-ie-ne'gro 
Fein,  E.  [Ger.]  jurist,  fine 
Fejer,  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  fe-yere' 
Fe'kete,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  ye'le-te 
Feldmann,  Leopold,  [Ger.]  rmet.feldt'mcm 
Felogyhazi,  [Hung.]   wr.  fe-ledy-lid'si 
Felelz.  [Er.]  wr.  redds' 
Felibien,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  fe-Ti-ln-ang' 
Feliciani,  P.  [It.]  poet,  fe-ri-rhd'iu 
Fellenberg,  Emanuel  von,  [Swiss.]  J'el'Un-birg' 
Follower  U.  I  long.]  theol.  fel'los 
Fendi,  P.  [Ger.]  pai.fen'dt 
Ifenelon,    F.    de   Salignac    de    la  Motte,    [Fr.]    wr. 

fe-ne-long' 
Fenin,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  fe-nang' 
Fcnyes,  A.  [Hung.]  geog.   fen'yesh 
Feo,  Fr.  [It]  comp.  fe'b  ^ 

Feodor  III.   Alcxejev  itsch.  czar  of  Russia,  fe'o-dor 

d-lek-se'ye-vitsh  ^ 

Feodor   II.   Bo'rissowitsch,    czar  of  Russia,  fe'o-dor 

bo-rh'so-vite/i  ^ 

Feodor  I.  Iwanowitsch,  czar  of  Eussia,  fe'o-dor  'i-vd'- 

no-vitsh 
Feraju'oli,  Nuncio,  [It.]  pai.  fe-rd-yb'Vi 
Ferauil.  [Fr.]  lexic.  fe-rb' 
Ferehault(d)  de  Reaumur,  (See  Siaumur,),  fer-shb' 

de  re-o-mure' 
Ferdusi,  Firdevsi,  byname  of  Hassan  Ben  Shercfshah, 

[Per.]  poet,  fer-doo'x'i.  y'ir-iiee's'i 
Fcrgioni.  IS.  [It.]  pai'. '  terd-gb'ni 
Feridun,  king  of  Persia.    il-rVdoone' 
Format,  P.  [Fr.]  math,  fer-md' 
Fernandez,  A.  [Port.]  sea.  fer-ndn'des 
Fernau,  Karl,  [Ger.]  poet,  yir'nou 
Femel,  J.  [Fr.]  astron.  fer-ncl' 
Fernow,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  fer'nb 
Fernow,  K.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  fer'nb 
Ferracino,  B.  [It]  mech.   fer-rd-cln'no 
Ferrand,  A.  [Fr.]  hist   fe-rdnp' 
Ferrari.  Oct.  [It]  wr.  fer-rd'ri^. 
Ferreira,  A.  [Port]  poet,  fe 


Fdte,fd'r,fall,  what,  bat.— Mete,  prey,  help,  there, , 


-Fine, marine,  bird, fig.— Note,  ddve,  move,  wolf,  book, lord,— Tune,  bull,  y.nite.—ol,  boy;  mi,  house.- 


-Fr.  ii  long. 


OE   ALL  COUNTRIES    OF  MODERN   TIMES. 


Fcrrcira 
p  rr.'hv 


s>,  Ch.  [Port]  biog,  f&r-rari-ra 

llos,  J.  [Port.]  poet,  fer-rS?i-rd 


.1',  Dm-.]   a 
hist.  Jt- 


"&'  ebve-bdiif' 


ici,  Fr.  [It.]  sculp.  fer-raol'cKi 
J.  [It.]  cardin../e.<* 
r,  I.  A.  [Ger.]  wr./es'Zer 

tcrslel.on,  E.  von,  [tier.]  poet,  fi>i,Ji'ters-h"'hin. 
Mch,  P.  J.  A.  von,  [G  r.l  »t.fai'er-ldibh 

"     latthctimo  of  the 


Feuillants,  tho  moderate  royal) 

Fr.  revolution,  fcti7-ydng',feii-i-ydng' 
Feuillee,  L.  [Fr.]  bot.  feU-ye',  ftifoysf 
Feutrier,  [Fr.]  St.  fcTi-lri-e'  [tetf 

Fcvret  de  Fontette,  Ch.  M.  [Fr.]  vr.fe-vre'  defbng- 
Feydel,  O.  [Fr.]  wr.  fa-del' 
Feyerabend,  John,  [Gcr.]  engr.  fi'er-a'hindt 
Fevjoo  y  Montenegro,  B.  J.  [Sp.]  critic,  fe,-i-chb'b% 

mon-te-ne'grS 
Fezonsao,  (Nr  .Vm/,'«/»i'»».)  fr-nng-sak/ 
Fibacci,  L.  [It.]  math.  fi-bdt'cFi 
Firalho,  marquesa  de,  [Port.]  fi-kdVygp 
Ficharclli,  F.  called  Piposo,  (11.]  pai.  fi-ka-rel'Ti 
Fichte,  J.  G.  [Gcr.]  philos.  fpy/e 
Ficino,  Marsiglio,  Mar.-ili.is  Ficinus.  I  It.]  •wx.f'i-clCi'nb 
Ficoroni,  Fr.de,  [It.]  wr.  fi-kb-rb'ni 
Fielder,  J.  [Gcr.]  rcvol.  fh-k'ler 
Ficquelmont,  K.  L.  count,  [Aust.]  st.  fi-kil-mbng' 
Fiddes,  It.  [Eng.]  wr.  fid'des 
Flora,  G.  [It.]   poet/V-f/m     _ 
Fieschi,  J.  M.  from  Corsica, ,fi-es'k'i 
Fieseo,  G.  L.  properly  de  Fieschi,  count  of  Lavagna, 

[It]  ffi*>ko,  ffes'lei 
Fieux  de  Mouhy,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr,  fi-t<h''de  mpp-V 
Fl6v6e,  J.   [Fr.]  pol.  wr.  fi-e-re' 
Figani,  [Pcrs.]  poot./V-flvVVi 
Figino,  A.  [It.]  pai.  fid-g'i'no 
Figueroa,  Cr.  Snare/,  do.  [Sp.]  ]m*t,fi-ge-ro'a 
Fiiangieri,  G.  [It.]  wr.  fi-lii  nd-ge'ri 
Filicaja,  V.  de,  [It]  poct,/7-<7-/,,7',/,7 
Filippo  tippi,  Frn.  [It|  ] »:ii. ./ 7-/7,//  ■',  lip' pi 
Filopatro,  Eus,  [It]  hist,  f'i-lb'pd-trb 
Finet,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  fin'et 
Finiguci-ra,  'I'.  I  It]  sculp,  fi-iu-gwer'ra. 
Fiocehi,  A.  I),  lit.]  ivr./"i-5W( 
Fioravanti.  V.  [It]  ooinp.  f'i-b-rd-vdn'ti 
Fiori,  G.  [It]  poet,  fi-b'ri 
Fiorio,  G.  [It]  poet,/7-o-r7'5 

Firenzuola,  A.  [It.]  dram,  fi-renil-spp-a'ld 

Eirmenich,  J.  M.  [Her.]  poct,//7-';»f-»/eVt 

Firmian,  K.  J.  count,  [Gcr.]  st. fir- nil-dne'  [art 

Fischart,  John,  also  called  iMcnUcr,  [Gcr.]  wr.  fisM- 

Fiseher,  G.  LGcr.]   philos.  fish'er 

Flahault,  A.  marquise  de  Souzn,  I  Fr.]  fem.rom.</?a -/to' 

Flandrin,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  ftimg-drang' 

Flassan,  G.  Uaxis  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  tlih-s'dng' 

Flavigny,  V.  de,  [Fr.]  theol.  fld-vin-yV 

Ficcliier,  E.  |Fi-.]  proa.  Jle-slii-e' 

Fleck,  J.  Fr.  F.  [Ger.]  actor.^e/c 

Fleischer,  II.  L.  [Gcr.]  orient.  JW&ter 

Fletnming,   or   Flcmmig,   Paul,    [Ger.]   poet,  flimt- 

ming.ftem'mig  ^ 

Fleurange,  [Fr.]  hist  fiet-rdng-ge' 
Fleurieu,  Ch.  P.  Claret,  conite  do,  [Fr.]  stflell-ri-e^' 

Flou.-i.it,  mayor  of  Pari-,  ihti-ri-u' 

Fleury,  CI.  [Fr.]  hist.  .fidu-rV 

Fleury  do  Chahoulon,  P.  A.  E.  [Fr.]  hist.  ft&-ri>  de 

s'ld-boo-iong' 
Flogel,  Ch.  Fr.   [Ger.]  scholar,  fti&'gil 
Florenconrt,   Fr.    Chassot  de,     [Fr.]    publicist,  fib- 
rdng-kppr' 

Florens,  F.  [Fr.]  jur.  WV.  fib-rang' 

Florez,  II.  [Sp.]  wr.  flb'reth 

Finn-/.  Estrada,  Don  Alvaro,  [Sp.]  wr.  fih'rrtl,  es-trd'dd 

Florian,  J.  P.  CI.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  fib-riding' 

Florida  Blanea,  F.  A.  M.  [Sp.]  st.  fib-ri'dd  bldn'kd 

Fiorio,  G.  [It]  poet,  fib'  ri-b 

Finns,  Fr.  [1>.|  pai.  fib'ris,  flb-rV 

Flotow,  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  wimp,  fio'to 

Flottard,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  hist  lib-tare,' 

Fliie,  Nicholas  yonder,  [Swiss,]./** 

Fliigel,  J.  <!.   IGor.]  lexic.  fia'gel 

Fogarassv,  J.  [Hung.]  jur.  fb-gd-rdsh'i 

Foggini.'P.  Fr.    lit.]  wr.  fbt-gVni, 

Foglietta.  T.  [It  |  hist,  fbl-yet'td 

Fohr,  K.  Ph.  [Ger.]  pai.  fore 

Folard,  J.  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fb-Vire/ 

Poller,  Peter,  [Amor.]  wr.  fbl'ger 

Folkos,  M.  [Enu.]  antiq.  fbhk.i 
Pollen,  A.  L.  IGcr.]  poet,  fol'lin, 

Folz,  Hans,  [Ger.]  poct,/oHs 

Eonl.lanqno.  [Eng.]  jur.  inn-hlank 

Fonfredc,  (Sec  Bayer  F.)  fbng-frede' 

Fonseca,  J.  da,  [Port]  lexic.  fbng-se'kd 
F.mtain*,  (Sec  Lit  Fantai ,„;)  fbng-tdne,' 
Fontain»s,  (Sec  f)<>»  Fantai >i,-*,)  fbng-tanef 
Fontan,  L.  M.  [Fr.]  poet,/o,;;/-,',7/o/' 


Fontana,  D.  [It.]  archit  fbn-td'nd 

Fontanollo,  J.  G.  I).  [Fr.]  wr.  fbng-tii-ntV 

Fontancs,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fang-tan,' 

Fontanges,  M.  A.  Scoraille  de  llousille,  duchesse  de, 

_  [Fr]  fbng-tang'gtf 

'.  fong-til-n'i-e' 
[Fr.]  pai.  fongt-nOV 
Fontenelle,  B.  le  Bovier  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fbngt-nel' 
Forbin,  L.  N.  l'h.  A.  comto  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  far-bang' 
Forbonnois,  Fr.  V.  de,  [Fr.l  wr.  fbr-ho-na/ 
Forcadcl,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  fbr-kii-ael' 
Forcellini,  E.  [It]  leSlc.  fbr-rhel-Ti'ni 
Forehhammer,  P.  W.  [Gcr.]  antiq.  forch'luim'mir 
Forest,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  fb-re' 

For.-st  do  Bclidor.  IS.  [Fr.]  loath,  fb-re'  de  be-Ci-dbr' 
Forfait.  P.  A.L.  [Fr.]  st. ,/  br-fiV 
Forties,  V.  [Hung.]  hist,  fbr-giitsh 
1'orsUr.l,  P.  [Sivc]  hot  wr'skble 
Forssell,  C.  af,  [Swe.]  wr.  fors-seV 
Forster,  J.  K.  [G.-r.]  nut.  for' Mir 
Fortebracio,  N.  [It.]  sold,  fbr-tr-hrd'chb  [Vang' 

Fortia  d'Urban,  marq.  of,  [Fr.]  antiq.  fbr-U-d'  dicr- 
Fortier,  [Fr.]  engr.  fbr-fi-e' 
Forti(tc)suen-a.  N.  [It]  ]„H-t,fbr-fi(tt)gtcer'rd 
Fortoul,  II.  [Fr.]  st.  fbr-foo' 
Foscari,  Fr.  doge  of  V.-niei-;  fbs'kd-ri 
Foscolo,  TT.  [It]  wr.  fnn'kb-lo 
Fossati.  G.  [It]  wr.  fbn-za'tt 
Fosz,  II.  II.  [Norw.]  st.  fos 
j'othci-L'ill.  J.  [Enc]  wr.  loth'er-gil 
Foncault,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  foo-kb' 
Fouchc,  J.  duke  of  Otranto.  fl-'r.]  st./po-s/ie' 
Fouchier,  B.  de,  [D.]  pai.  fep-sKiri' 
Foucquet,  Ch.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  marsh.  fpo-Jce' 
Fotilis,  It.  and  A.  two  Soot  p.ini.'fou'lis 
Fonlon,  \V.  IT).]  ],„vt,f,m-lbng' 
Fouque,  Ch.  F.  baron  do  la  Motto,  vrr.fpp-ke' 
Fouquet,  [Fr.]  marsh,  fpp-ke' 
Fonquicr  Tainvillo,  A.  (,i.  a  bloodthirsty  republican  at 

tho  time  of  the  F'r.  revolution,  fop-k'i-e'  tang-vile1 
Fouquieres,  J.  [D.]  \mi.  foo-k'i-ere''     ^-. 
Fouroroy.  A.  F.  do,  [Fr,]  wr.faor-kro-a/ 
Fourier,  J.  B.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fpp-ri-e' 
Fourmont,  Ft.  [Fr.]  ling,  fppr-mbng' 
Fourneaux,  [Fr.]  navig. 


Fournier,  P.  S.  [Fr.]  ehgr'.  'fppr-ni-e' 

Fourquevaux,   It  de  Becca'ri,  baron  do,   [Fr.]  sold. 

fpork-ro'  ^ 

F'oy,  M.  S.  [Fr.]  gen.  fb-W 
Fracastoro,  G.  [It.]  poet,  frii-kih-tb'rb 
Frachetta,  G.  [It]  pol.  wr.  fra-kej'ta 
Fra-Diavolo,  properly  Mich.  Pozzo,  [It]  robber,  fr'd 

d'i-d'vo-lb 
Fiiihn,  Chr.  M.  [Ger.]  orient,  frdne 
Fragonard,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  frii-gb-ndre/ 
Fraguier,  CI.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  fra-gv-e' 
Framery,  N.  St.  [Fr.]  oomp.  and  drain,  fidm-r'i' 
Franeeschi,  Fr.  [It]  wr.  friin-rJies'n 
Franceschini.  M.  A.  [It  |  pai.  f'-iin-rhen-k'i'n'i 
Francesco   Francia,    (See  Raibolini')  fran-ches'kb 

frdn'chd 
Franchoville,  J.  du  Fresno  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  frdngssh- 
Franchi,  A.  [It]  pai.  frdn'ki  Wde/ 

Franehini,  F.  [It.]  poet,  frdn-Vi'ni 
Francia,  F.  M.  [It.]  pai.  frdn'chd 
Francia,  J.  G.  E.  de,  dictator  of  Pamgnay.  fran'tlii-ii 
Franciotti,  N.  [It]  improvisator,  frdn-chdt'n 
Francke,  A.  II.  [Ger.]/)-(7'n"Ae 
Franekcnstein,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  frdn"keii-nt7ne' 
Franeo-Barreto,  [Port.]  jiot-t,  friin'kb  Idir-re'tb 
Franeojur,  L.  B.  [Fr.]  math.  frdng-ke%r> 
Francois  Xavier,  (See  Xnvier.)  frdng-sbli'  ksd-vi-e' 
Francucci,  I.  [It.]  pai.  frdn-kopt'chl 
Frangipani,  F.  (■.  c.mtc  di.  one  of  the  conspirators  in 

Hungary,  fraud -g'i-p'd'n'i 
Frank,  J.  P.   [Ger.]  plivs.  frank 
Frankl,  L.  A.  [Ger.]  poL%frankl 
Franqueinont,     F.    comte    de,     FWirtemberg,]    st. 

frdngk-mbng' 
Fransoini,  St.  [Swiss.]  statist,  frdn-xlii'rii 
Fransoni,  Luigi,  ab]i.  of  Turin,  f'-an-sb'n'i 
Franz,  J.  [Ger.]  Hellenist,  franU 
Franzen,  F.  M.  [Swv.  |  poet,  friin-ne.ne' 
Fra  Paolo,  P.  P.  Sarpi.  lit]  hist,  frdpd'b-lb 
Fraylc,  [Sp.]  gen.  fr'dri-U 
Freilcgaii-e,  [Fr.  |  hist  frc-de.-aare' 
Freiligrath,  F.  [Ger.]  poet  frVlrgrdte'.  frl'lig-rdW 
Freinsheimius,  John,  [Ger.]  scliol.  frins'/it'm'i-oos 


Fielin-huyson,  T.  [N.  Amer.]  st.  frt-'ling-hy-t 
Fi-oniinot,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  /•/-e-ini-ne' 
Fremont,  John  0.  [Amor.]  expod.  fre-monl' 
Freneau,  Philip,  [Amer.]  poet,  fre-nb' 
Frci'cs,  Th.  m.]  pai.  frdre 
Freret,  N.  [Fr.]  hist.  frt-re.> 
Frcron,  E.  C.  [1- .-.]  wr.  Jri-rbng' 
Fresnel,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  nat.  frd-nel' 
Fresnov,  (See  Dit,  Fresnoi/,)  frd-nb~dl' 
Frcunif,  W.  [Ger.]  lexic.  froind 
Freycinet,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  fra-si-nt' 


Fi-ia.t.  R.  [Fr.]  ar.-l.it.  frl-drr' 

Frios,  [Fr.]  duke  and  st//7-«V 

Fiiodeinann,  Fr.  T.  [Ger.]  wr.  fri'de-mdn/ 

Fries,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  fr'is 

Frieville,  [Fr.]  wr.  fri-mle' 

I  i-iioont,  J.  comte  de,  princo  of  Antrodocco,  [Aust] 

gen.  fr'i-mbng' 
Friscli,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  nat.  frjxh 
Frischlin,  N.  a  loan. oil  German,  frixhTine 
I'rit/.sche,  Chr.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theol.  f'ritn'she 
Froben,  John,  Frol.enius,  [Ger.]  jirint.  frb'ben 
Frobisher.  Sir  Martin,  [Eng.]  sea.  frb'bish-er 
Frobcl,  Julius.  IGcr.]  polit.  /  &>lil      ' 
Fro.hiard,  [Fr.]  hist,  f,  D-du-drt' 
Frohlich,  A.  E.  [Swiss.]  j.oct,/'/^.'//^ 
Froila,  Fruila,  king  of  Spain,/'/  o'7-/<7,  frppri-Vd 
Froissart,  J.  [Fr.]  chron.  fracas-nitre' 
Eroii.lciirs,  a  political  party  in  Franco,  frbnq-d&r' 
FroiidshoiL'.  Goorg  von,  hud  of  Jl in.lolhoim,  [Aust] 

gou.fronds'aerg 
Frori.'p,  Fr.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  phvs.  frb'rqje 
Frugoni,  C.  I.  M.  [It.]  poet, frpq-gd't^ 
Fryxoll.  A.  fSwc]  hist,   fruk-sel' 
Fnchs,  Fuohsius,  [Gcr.]  hot.  fnpks 
Fucntes,  Don  Pedro  Henriqucz  d'Azevedo,  count  of, 

EiiL'or,  Fr.  II.  "rG or.]  pai.  fii'gir 
Fiihrich,  J.  [Bohem.]  pai.  fi,'rir:h 
Fulliert  chanc.  of  France,  fill-here' 


Funk,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  foohk 
Fureticre,  A.  [Fr.]  lexic. 'ftbre-ft-faef 

Furgault,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  fur-gb' 

Furrer,  J.  [Swiss,]  st.  foor'rer 

Fiirst,  J.  [Ger.]  orient,  f  first 

Fiirstenberg,  Gcr.  \':\m\\y.ff,r'xtin-berg' 

I'liseoiii.  L.  [It.]  wr.  fpps-kb'n'i 

Fiiseli,  II.  [Swiss,]  pai'.  ,fu'e£-Ti 

Fust  or  Faust,  J.   goldsmith  of  Mentz ;  to  him,  Gut- 

tenberg  and  Scliioifcr,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 

printing.  foost,fuust 
Fiiszli,  J.  K,  [Swiss,]  pai.  fiis'Vi 
iMizelicr.  L.  [Fr.]  dram.  fuze-Hi-e' 
Fyt,  J.  [I).]  pai.  file 


Gaal,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  g'd-dl 
Gabbiani,  A.  D.  [It.]  pai.  gah-1-i-it'n" 
Gabelcntz,  II.  C.  von  dor,  [Gcr.]  ling,  gd'be-lints 
Gala  Micru'or,  Fr.  X.  [Ger.]   founder    of  stenography, 

od'befx-ber'qer  " 
Gal.ler,  J.  Ph.  [Ger].  wr.   g'dVUr 
Gahrieli,  A.  [It]  mus.  gii-hri-e'i" 
Gal.riclli,  Caterina,  lit]  singer,  ,/d -l-rl-elTi 
Gabrino,  A.  chief  of  a  sect  of  Fr.  fain. tics,  gd-bri'nb 
Gachnpincs,   Europeans,  settled  in  S.  America,  g'd- 

Gacon,  F.  [F "r.]  poet,  ga-song' 

Gad.li,  name  of  several  It.  iKiintcrs,  gad'<fi 

Gade,  Niels  W.  [Dan.]  comp.  gii'de 

Gaelon,  A.  van,  [D.]  ]iai.  rldi'Ieii  (gd'Un) 

(iaotano,  S.  [It]  pai.  gii-e-tii'na 

Gafnrio,  F.  [It]  wr.  gd-fgp'n-o 

Gagarin,  J.  [Puis.]  princo  and  st.  ga-gd'i'in 

Gagini,  [It]  engr.  gdil-gTin 

Gagliardi,  D.  [It.]  mod.  wr.  giil-yar'dH 

Gaguin,  It  IFr.]  hist,  gii-gang' 

Gail,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  philol.  gal  , 

Gaillard,  G.  H.  [Fr.]  hist  gal-ydre'  (g'a/i-ydre') 

Gaillardet,Fr«[Fr.]  dram,  gdl-i/dr-de'  {gi'Pi-ya>--de') 

Gaillardin,    C.    [Fr.]    wr.    giil-ydr-dang'    {giff-yiir- 

Gaiinard,  P.  [Fr.]  trav.   ga-mdit'  [dang' 

Galateo,  A.  [It]  wr.  gd-Vd-te'b 

Galeano,  G.  [It.]  mod.  wr.   gii-le-d'nb 

Galiani,  F.  [It.]  wr.  gii-ti-d-ni 

Galen,  B.  von,  [Ger.]  bp.  and  gen.  g'd/len 

Galhegos,  M.  de,  [Port]  poet,  gdl-ye'gggs 

Galigai.  E..  wife  to  Col.cilii.  lo.-.rsh   ..f  A  l.ore.  ga-Ti-gd'i 

Galilei,  Galileo  do,  [It]  asir.m.   ijii-ri-le'i 

Gall,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  phvsiol.  gal 

Gallais,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  gii-ld' 

Gallait,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.    gd-la' 

Galland,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.   gli-Vdng' 

Gallas,  M.  count  of,  [Aust.]  gen.  gai'las 

Galle,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  astron.  gdl'te 

Gallego,  Don  Juan  Ni.-asio,  [_S]..]  poet,  gdl-yc'/jo 

Gnlletti. '.!.'"<>!  A.'  [Ger.]  hist  gid-iet'fi. 
Gallo,  M.M.  marq.  [It.]  st.  giil'lb 
Gallois,  L.  [Fr.]  hist   gd-ib'-d' 
Galhucho.  I..  [Fr.]  pai.  gii-lbtxh' 
Gallucci,  G.  P.  [It]  wr.  gdl-lppVcM 


•rt,  bit.-i 


short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—§,  Ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  t>  and/ 
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Galuppi,  B.  called  il  Buranello,  [It.]  inus.  gd-lppp'p 
Galvam,  A.  [Port.]  gov.  of  the  Moluccas,  ghl-vd'pgng 
Galvani,  A.  [It.]  nat.,  discoverer  of  animal  electricity, 

gal-vd'n'i  <r^ 

Galviio,  Duarte,  [Port.]  hist,  gal-va'ppng 
Calve/,  [Sp.]  poet,  (h'tl'rejh 
Gama,  Yaseo  de,  [Port.]  sc::).  ga'mii 
"i.  S.  [Ft  - 


Gamaches,  E. 


'.]  \vr.  ga-uuhhe' 


Gamba,  B.  [It.]  biog.  gam' Oh 

Gambara,  V.  [It.]  poetess,  gam'bh-rh 

Gambart,  [Fr.]  astrom.  gang-bare/ 

Gamon,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  gh-mbng' 

Ganganclli,  family  name  of  pope  Clement  SIT.  g'dn- 
ga-nel'Vi  ___ 

Ganilh,  Ch.  [Fr.]  \vr.  gii-ritty' 

Ganna),  J.  N.  [Fr.]  ghn-ndV 

Gans,  E.  [Ger.]  j  nr.  pans 

Gantheaume,  [Fr.]  admir.  gang-tbm.e' 

Garamond,  C.  [Fr.]  engr.  ga-rh-mbng' 

Garat,  D.  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.yd-r'd' 

Garavaglia,  [It.]  engr.  ga-ra-eal'ya 

Garav,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  g'd-r'd/% 

Garbieri,  L.  [It.]  pai.  gd.'-Vi-e'r'i 

Garcao,  (See  Correct  G.)  ghr-sh'oong 

Garcia  do  la  Huerta,   [Sp.]    poet,   ghi'-thV'd   de    I'd 
gpp-er'th 

Garcia  de  Mascarcnhas,  B.   [Port.]  poet,  gdr-s'i'h  de 
onaK-ka-ren'yhs 

Gareias,  king  of  Navarre,  giir-tVi'ds 

Gareilaso  (properly  Garcias  Lasso)  de  la  Vega,  [Sp.] 
poet,  gar-t/i'i-/ii'sb  de  Hi  te'g'd 

Garcin  de  Tassy,  [Fr.]  orient,  gar-sing'  da  tds-si' 

Garczynski,  [Pol.]  poet,  ghr-clnns'k'i 

Gardanne,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gar-dan' 

Gardel,  P.  (i.  [Fr.]  ballot,  dancer,  gar-del/ 

Gar. lie,  (See  La  (la, -die.)  gilr-dV 

Gardin-Dumesnil,  [Fr.]  ling,  gar-ding'  dti-me-n'W 

Gardiner,  St.  [Eng.]  chan.  gar' diner 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  [It.]  gen.  ga-ri-bal'd". 
Garibayy  Zamalfoa,   [Sp.]   hist.    gd-r'i-bhri  'i  th'd- 

mhl-yo'h 
Gameray,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  g'drne-rtV 
Garnerin,  A.  .1.  [Fr.]  anauiant,   (jilrne-rancf 
Gamier,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  ghr-ni-e' 
Gamfab.,  IV  [li.|  pai.  gh-rb'fd-lb 
Garrick,  David,  |  Eng."j  actor,  gir'rik 
Garrido  de  Villena,   [Sp.]  wr.  gdr-r'i'db  deifil-ye'nh 
Garrigo,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  ghr-fi'gb 
Garsault,  F.  IT.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  g'dr-So' 
Garve,  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  gar're 
Giirtiier,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  arcliit.  gert'ner 
Garzoni,  M.  [It.]  lexic.  ghrd-sb'ni 
Gasali,  bvnama  of  Abu    Hamed  Muhammed  Seined- 

din  al  Tliusi,  [Per.]  wr.  gd-sh'li 
Gasan  Chan,  (Mabmud   Bcn_  Argun  Chan,)  Chan  of 

the  Mongols,    gii-a'tne'  ch'dne 
Gaseoigne,~G.  old  Faux,  poet,  gas-Jcoin' 
Gaskell.  [Eng.]  wr.   gas'kel 

Gassendi,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.   giix-saiig-d'i',  g'da-sen'd'i 
Gassicourt,  Ch.  L.  Cadet  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gas-s'i-kpor' 
Gassion,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  ghs-si-bng' 
Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  [Fr.]  sold,    gds- 

tbng'  de  fb-d' 
Gateau,  [Fr.]  sculp,   g'd-tb' 
Gattel,  [Fr.]  lexie.   ga-tel' 
Gattola,  E.  [It.]  hist.   gdi'ib-Vl 

Gatterer,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  gat'te-rir  [gov,,  go 

Gau,  Ch.  Fr.    [Ger.]   arnhit.   of  the  Fr.    government, 
Gaubil,  G.  [Fr.]  hist.  gb-b%V 

Gauchos,  armed  shepherds  in  La  Plata,  gh'oo-chbs 
Gaudin,  M.  M.  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  gb-ddng' 
Gaudy,  Fr.   B.   II.   W.  von,    [Ger.]   poet  of  Scotch 

descent,  goiddl 
Gauermann,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  goii'ir-man' 
Ganlmin,  G.  [Fr  ]  wr.   gfd-mdng' 
Gaultier,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  gb-ti-e' 
Gaupp,  E.  Th.  [Ger.]  prof,  goup 
Gauss,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  math,  gous  % 

Ganssen,  [Swiss,]  d i v.   i/onn'seii 

Gauthey,  E.  M.  [Fr,]  engin.  gb-tcV  [gb-fi' 

Gantier  dAgoty,  J.  [Fr.]   pai.  and  engr.  gb-ti-e'  du- 
Gavard,  II.  I  Fr.)  anal,   gd-vare' 
Gavaudan,  [Fr.]  poet,  gh-rb-dhng' 
Gavazzi,  A.  [Ii.|  priet,  gii-v'dt'si 
Gaveaux,  P.  [Fr.]  comp.  gh-vb' 
Gay-Lussac,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  chem.  ga-Uis-siih' 
Gayot  do  Pitaval,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  gh-vb'  de p'i-ih-v'dV 
GeMer,  T.  Ph.  von,  [Ger.]  dram,  geb'ler 
Geefs,  W.  [Belg.]  sculp,  gefs 
Geel,  J.  [D.]  wr.   gele 
Geer,  Ch.  de,  [Swe.]  nat.  yere 
Cedike,  Fr.   [Ger.]  sell,, I.  'ar'.H-ke 
Gehe,  E.  H.  [Ger.]  poet,  ge'he 
Gehler,  J.  S.  T.  [Ger.]  wr."  gt'llr 
Geibel,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  gi'be'l 
Geigor,  A.  JGer.]  rabbi',  gl'gir 
Gei.jer,  E.  G.  [Swe.]  hist,  yl'er 
Geismar,  baron  of,  [Bus.]  gen.  gls'mar 
G.l/.a,  king  of  Hungary,    ge-i-zh 

Gelee,  C'|.,  more  known  under  tho  name  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  [Fr.]  pai.  ge-le' 


Gelli,  G.  [It.]  poet,  dgel'Ti 

Gellert,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  gel'lert 

Gemelli-Carreri,  G.  F.  [It.]  wr.  dge-mel'Vi  khr-re'r'i 

Gemignano,  V.  di  San,  I  It.]  pai.  dge-nHn-y'd/nb 

Geneiho,  G.  [It.]  poet.  dgen-cKi'nb 

Gcndrc,  (See  l<   G<  ndr,,)  gangdr 

Genelli,  B.  [Ger.]  designer,  ge-nePfi 

Genest,  Ch.  CI.  [Fr  ]  poet,  ge-ne' 

Genga,  B.  [It.]  anat.  dgen'gii. 

Gengishan,    /  leader  of  the  Monguls,  dshen-g'i-shhn, 

Gongiskhan,  \     (-g'is-kdn 

Genlis,  St.  F.  comtesse  de.  [Fr,]  fem.  wr.  ghng-XV 

Gennari,  C.  [It.]  pai.  dgen-n'd'ri 

Gennaro,  J.  A.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  dgen-nd'rb 

Gennatas,  [Greek,]  st.  gen-nh-tas' 

Genoels,  A.  [D.]  pai.   ge-n  pals',  gr-nppls' 

Genoude,  A.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  g',':-noode' 

Genovesi,  A.  [It.]  wr.  dge-nb-ve'si 

Genserich,  It.  Genscriro,  king  of  tho  Vandals,  gen'- 
se-rik,  geii'r.e-rirh,  dgni-se-ri'kb 

Oenstleisoli.  (See   <;  nlU'nl-i-rg.)  geiis'/llsh 

Gensomie,  A.  [Fr.]  girondi-t,  gdng-'sb-ne' 

Gentile,  L.  [D.]  pai.  gang-file' 

Gentileschi,  0.  [It.]  pai.  d  gen-ri-les'Jci 

Genlili,  A.,  Geiililis,  [It.]  jur.  wr.  dgeii-fi'U 

Gentoos,  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  agen-loos' 

Gentz,  Fr.  von,  [Ger,]  polit.  wr.  gents 

Geoffrin,  M.  Th.  E.  [Fr.]  gbf-frang^ 

Geoffroy,  Et.  L.  [Fr.]  nat.  gbf-frbH' 

Georg  Danilowitsch,  princo  of  Moskwa,  ge-org'  d'd- 
rii'lb-vitsh 

Georg  Petrowitseh,  (See  C-,'r»i/.')  ge-qrrj' pe'trb-vitsh 

Georgel,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  gbr-gel' 

Georges,    M.,    or    Georges-Veymer,    [Fr.]     actress, 
g->rgt:  vd-mere' 

Georaiades,  A.  [Greek,]  wr.  ge-br-g'i-h'des 

Geppert,  K.  E.  [Ger,]  philol.  gep'pert 

Gerando,  J.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   ge-rhng-db'  [nbt'ti 

Gerard  delle  Notti,  (See  II, n <i>< ,r.-:f.)  ge-rare'  del'ie 

Gerard  de  Eayneval,   J.  M.  [Fr.]    diplom.  ge-rdre/ 
de  rdne-vdV  . 

Ge.rarden,  S.  [Fr.]  nat.  ge-rhr-dhng' 

Gerardin,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  ge-rdr-ddng' 

Gerbais,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ger-bd' 

Gerbier,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ger-Vi-e'  .     [yongi) 

Gerbillon,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  mission,  ger-b'il-ybng'  {-b'i-'i- 
Gerhardt,  Paul,  [Ger.]  wr.  gere'liardt 

Gerieault,  Th.  [Fr.]  pai.  ge-i'i-kb' 

Gerlach,  F.  I).  [Ger.]  philol.  ger'VdTth 

Gerlache,  E.  C.  baron  de,  [Ihdir.]  st.  ger-Vdshe' 

Germar,  E.  Fr.  [Ger.]  proi:  ger'm'dr 

Germyn,  S.  [D.]  pai.  ger'mine 

Gernimr.  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  entoinol.  i/er'ning 

Gersdorff,  Ch.  Fr.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  gen',  gers'dqrf 

Gerson,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  theol.  ger-sbng' 

Gerstiicker,  Fr.  [Ger.]  trav.  gerst'ek'ker 

Gerstenberg,  IT.  W.  von,  [Dan.]  st.  ger'si en-berg' 

Gerstner,  Fr.  A.  von,  [Bohem.]  engin.  gerst'nei' 

Gervaise,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  ger-vaze/ 

Gervasoni,  N.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  dger-va-Sb'nZ 

Gesenius,  Fr.  II.  W.  [Ger.]  orient.  ge_-:e'ni-oos 

Gesner,  C.  von,  [Ger.]  hot.  ges'ner 

Gessi,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  dges'*i 

Geszler,   Albrecht,    called  G.   von  Bruneek,  ges'Ur 

foil  brpp'nejc 
Geszner,  S.  [Ger.]  poet,  ges'ner 
Geuns,  St.  van,  [D.]  bot.  geuns 
Geuss,  J.  M.  [Ger.]  math,  gois 
Gfrdrer,  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  hist,  ge-freu'rer 
Gherardesca,  If.  1'ainilv,  ge-rllr-des'kh 
Ghirardaeei,  A.  Ch.  [it.]  hist.  gl-rlir-daVclii 
Ghiberti,  Lorenzo,  [It.]  seulp.  gi-ber'fi 
Ghirlandaio,  D.  [It.]  pai.  gir-lan-da'Ui 
Ghi,i,  [It.']  family  ofariists,    ,/VV/ 
Giaeomazzi,  [it.|  wr.  dga-kb-mal'si 
Giamberti,  G.  [It.]  pai.  etc.  dgam-ber'U 
Giamhullari,  P.  Fr.  [It.]  hist,  dglhn-hooi-lh'r" 
Gianibelli,    F.,   or   Giambelli,   [It.]    arehit.    dgd-ni- 

bel'll,  dgam-bel'll 
Gianni,  Fr.  [It.]  improvisat.  dg'dn'n'i 
Giannone,  P.  [It.]  hist,  dgan-nb'ne 
Giardiui,  G,  [IL]  wr.   dghr-di'rii 
Gibbon,  Edw.  [IhiLT.]  hist,  gib'bn, 
Gibert,  B.  [Fr.1  wr.  gi-bere' 
Gichtel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  mystic,  giclt'tel 
Giedroyc,  [Pol.]  prince  and  gen.  g'i-e-drb'its 
Gielgud,  [Pol.]  gen.  gyeVgppd 
Gieseler,  J.  K.  L.  [Ger.]  hist,  gi'ze-lir 
Gilford,  Wm.  [Fnir.]  [met.  gif'urd 
Gigli,  G.  projierly  Menei,  [It.]  dram,  dgil'yi 
Gigot  de  la  Peyronie,  F.  founder  of  the  academy  of 

surgeons  in  Paris,  g'i-go'  del,'!,  jia-rb-nl' 
Gilbert,  N.  J.  L.  [Fr.]  satir.  p,.et,  gil-Oere' 
Gil  Bias,  a  romanco  by  Lo  Sage,   Sp.  Will  bias,  Fr. 

g'il  bias 
Gilchrist,  J.  [Fr.]  orient,  gil'krist  , 

Gildas,  with  the  byname  (he  Wise,  [Eire.]  wr.  gil'das 
Gilfillan,  Itev.  Geo.  [Scot,]  auth.  gil-fiVwi 
Gili),  F.  S.  [It.]  wr.  dgi'lll, 
Gilles,  N.  [Fr.Thist.  g'il 


Gillies,  J.  [Scot.]  hist,  gil'les  ^ 

Gillot,  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  g"d-yb'  (gi-i-yb'} 
Gilly,  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  gil-yV  (gPi-yi') 
Gilpin,  V.  [EiibT.]  wr.  gil'pin 

Gil  Polo,  G.   [sp.]  poet,  ri,V-valb 

Gilrav,  d.  [Eng.]  earieainrist,  giV 
Gil  Vic     ' 


e,  [Port.]  dram,  gll  , 


Gil  y  Zarate,    Don  Antonio," [Sp.]    dram,  ch'il  %  tha'- 

Gimignano,  Vincenzo  ilaSan,  [It.]  pai.  dgi-m'in-ya'nb 

Gimma,G.  [It.]  wr.  dgl. ,,',„;; 

Ginani,  P.  P.  [It.]  wr.  dgi-n'd'n'i 

Gingueno.  P.L.  [Fr.]  hist.  gang-qi-r,e' 

Gioberti.  V.  [It.]  philos.  dgb-ber'fi 

Giocondo,  Fra  Giovanni,  [It.]  arehit.  dgb-hbn'db 

Gioja,  F.  [It.]  sea.  improver  of  the  compass,  dgb''i-d 

Giordano,  L.  [It.]  pai.  dgbr-dh'nb 

Giorgi,  A.  A.  [It.]  orient,  dgbrd'g'i 

Giorgione  da  Castelfraneo,   properly  Giorgio  Barba- 

relli,  [It]  pai.  dgbnl-gb'ne  ,:lj  ;  ,7.,-,>,'-/, ■/;.■,',:  r, 
Giottino,  T.  properly  Stefano,  [It.]  pai.  dgbt-ti'nb 
Giotto,  properly  Ambrogiotto  Burdone,  [It.]  pai.  etc. 

dgbt'tb 
Giovane  (Giovine)  Italia,  name  of  a  secret  political 

party,  dgb'rli-ne  •i-id'H-h 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  [It.]  pai.  dgb-vun'n'i  da  oo'cTi-ne 
Giovini,  A.  A.  Bianrhi. "[It.]  publicist,  dgb-vt'iii 
Giovio,  P.,  or  P.  dovius,  [It.]  hist,  dgb'r'i-o 
Giraldi,  G.  B.  called  Cintio,  [It.]  poet,  dgi-rhl'di 
Girard,  G.  [Fr.]  ling,  gi-nire' 
Girardct,  A.  [Fr.]  mvthol.  gi-rdr-de' 
Girardin,  E.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  gl-rdr-dang' 
Girardon,  Fr.  [Fr.]  sculp,  gl-rar-dung' 
Giratideau,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  gi-rb-db' 
Giraudct,  Th.  [Fr.1  wr.  gi-rb-de' 
Giraud-Soulavie,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.   gi-rb'  soo-l'd-vV 
Girault-Duvivier,   Ch.    P.    [Fr.]    gram',    g'i-rb'    dfc- 

vi-vi-e' 
Girod  (de  PAin),  A.  [Fr.]  vice-pros,  gi-rb'  (de-ling1) 
Girodet-Trioson,   A.  A.  L.  de  Coussy,  [Fr.]  pai.  g'i- 

rb-de'  lri-b-zbng' 
Girolamo  da  Santa  Croce,  [It.]  pai.  dgi-rb-Vd'mb  da 

san'ia  krb'clie 
Giron,  Don   Pedro  Tellez,  duque  do  Ossuna,   [Sp,] 

viceroy  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ch'i-ron' 
Giron  de   Buzareingues,  [Fr.]   physiol.  g'i-rong'  de 

bu-za-ring-g' 
Girondins,  members  of  a  Fr.  political  party,  Gironde, 

gl-runa-danq' 

""  ro'ni 


Gironi,  II,  [It.]  wr.  dgi-rb'n 
Giroud,  [It.]  poet,  gi-roo' 
Giroust,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gi-roo' 
Gisborne,  T.  [bhig.]  wr.  g'is'l, 
Gismonili,  [It.]  lidneralog.  d. 
Giseke,  N.  D.  [Ger.]  wr.  17V; 
Giulano,    (di   Majano,)    [It.] 


ili.s'horne 

g'is-mbn'cTv 
ze-ke 
sculp.    dgpp-lU'nb    (dt 

Giulianelli,  A.  P.  [It.]  wr.  d •  goo-U-'d-ntl'Tt 
Giulini,  G.  [It,]  hist,  dgon-m'd 
Giulio  Poniano,  [U.J  \,.n.  ,!gn„'l"-b  ru-ma'no 
Giunti,  L.  A,  [It]  print,  dgoon'fi 
Giusti,  G.  [It]  poet,  dgoos'fi 
Gmstiniani,  IS.  [It]  hist,  dgpps-fi-rii-a'nt 
Gjiirwell,  C.  C.  [Swe,]  wr.  yikire'vel 
Glaszbrenner,  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  glas'bren'ner 
Glatz,  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  gluts 
Glauber,  J.  1!.  [Get-.]  phvs.  r/lou'ber 
Gleditseh,  .1.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.   gle'ditsh 
Gleichen,  Fr.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  nat.  gli'clien, 
Gleig,  Eev.  Geo.  Eob.  [Eng.]  nuth.  gleg 
Gleim,  J.  "W.  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  glime 
Glendower,  Owen,  [Wei.]  prince,  glen-dow'er 
Glinka,  F.  N.  [Pus.]  wr.   glln'kh 
Gliuski,  Michael,  [Pol.]  traitor,  gVins'k'i  r,.^ 

Gljeb  Jurjewitsch,   princo  of  Kiew,  ghjeb  yoor'ye- 
Gl'obig,  Hi  E.  von,  [Ger.]  iur.  glb'biq 
Glockcr,  E.  Fr.  [Ger.] 

Gloucester,  W.  F.  duke  of,  [Eng.]  field-marsh,  glos'ter 
Gluck,  J.  Chr.  von,  [Ger.]  comp.  glook 
Gliick,  Chr.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  glut: 
Gmelin,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  gme-Tina' 
J.  G.  [Ger.]  bot.  gme-Vine' 


nineralog.    g.'gk'ki  r 


Gniiditseh,  N.  I.  [Pus.]  poet.  ,inu'd>1sh 
A.    count   Me-" 
gnl'ze-no 


Gneisenau,    A.    count   Meidhard  of,   [Prus.]   marsh. 


Gobelin,  G.  [Fr.]  dyer.  abbc-Ung' 

Goblet  d'Alviella,  Alb.  J.   count,   [Belg.]  gen.  g 

ddl-vi-el'lii 
Gbckingk,  L.  Fr.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  gt&'kink 
Godeau,  A.  [Fr.]  theol.  gb-db'     ,_ 


[Fr]  poet,  gb-db-idng' 
[Eng.]  poet,  godol'Jin 
Godoy,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  gb-db-V 
Godunow,  (See  Boris  Goduncnc.)  go-dpp-nof 
Gnedaert.  J.  [!>.]  pai.  gup'darte 
Goens,  B.  M.  van,  [D.]  philol.  goons 
Gau  res,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  gear'res 
Gcertz,  John  G.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  sold.  etc.  gArts 
Goes,  II.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  gaps 


FMe,f'dr,fall,w'nat,bit. — Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  h'i 


i.arine,Mrd,fig.—Xb,\\doi-c,r,,bi\\vpJi\  hook,  !nrd.—Tune,bull,unUe.—oi,boy;i 


,liouse. — Fr.ii  long 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES   OF  MODERN   TIMES. 


Gtesli  von  Ehenheim,  [Ger.]  poet,  gt&s'l'i  foil  e'hin- 

Goelhals,  F.  V.  [Bohr.]  ivr.  goot'/idls  \jume1 

Goethe,  J.  \V.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  etc.  get'te 

Guetz  von  Berlichingcn,  (Seo  Berliehingen,)  (/this 

Goez,  J.  A.  E.  [I).]  nut.  r/oos 

Goez.  Dam.  (U,  [Port,]  lust.  go'is 

Goffaux,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  Inst.  co/fV" 

Gogol,  N.  W.  [Uus.]  novel.  f/5VW 

Gognet,  A.  T.  [Fr.]  ivr.  gb-ge' 

Gohier,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  gb-i-e' 

Gois,  [Fr.]  sculp.  giQi' 

Goijen,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  f/OT'ea 

Gol'dfusz,  G.  A.  [Gel-.]  prof,  gold'fooa 

Goldoni,  0.  [It.]  poet,  gbl-db'n'i 

Golcnischtseliev.-,  (Sec  Kutusow,')  gb-lr-ntsht'sltif 

Golowin,  F.  A.  [Ens.]  clian.  g'd-ld-v'in/ 

Goltz,  A.  Fr.  F.  count,  [Pros.]  st.  golts 

Golv/.in,  "W.  regent  ol'  Uussia,  gii-lu'taln 

Gmnara,  F.  L.  de.  [Sp.]  hist,  gb'm'd-ril 

Gombanld,  J.  Ogicr  dc,  [Fr.]  poet,  gong-bo' 

Gomberville,    Marin  le  Eoi   de,    [Fr.]    poet,    gbng- 

ber-v'iW 
Gomes,  J.  B.  [Port.]  traced,  gb'mes 
Gomez   de   Ciudad-Eeal,  A.    [Sp.]   poet,   gb'methde 

th'i-oo-d'dd'  re-'dV 
Gondouin,  [Fr.]  arehit.  gbng-doo-dng' 
Gondrin,  L.  A.  de  Pardaillan  de,  more  known  under 

the  naineduko  of  Antin,  [Fr.]  court,    gbng-drang' 
Gongora  y  Argotc,  L.   de,    [3p.]  poet,  gbn/go-rd  'i 

ar-go'te 
Conner,  N.  Th.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  gifuii'ner 
Gonsalvo  do  Cordova,  II.  [Sp.]  gen.  with  the  byname 

el  gran  Capitan,  gbn-w/'rb  de  kbr'db-v'd 
Gonzaga.  It.  l'aiuilv.  gbndsd'gii 
Gonzalez,  J.  [Sp.]  sea.  gbn-tlid'leth 
Giippevt,  II.  R.  [Ger.]  hot.  gerlp'pert 
Gorani,  G.  conte  di,  [It.]  polit.  wr.  gb-rd/rii 
Goray.  J.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  gb-r'dri 
Gorecki,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  gb-rets'k'i 
Gv;ir"T  \  Arthur,  [Hung.]  gen.  gehr'g'Pi.,   dye%rdy 
Gorionl'des,  J.  [Jewish]  hist,  gb-ri-b'n'i-dea 
Gorislawa,  wife  to   prince  Wladimir  of  Novogorod, 

gb-ri'sld-'vd 
Gornicki,  [Pol.]  wr.  gbr-nits'k'i 
(ioi-osti/.a,  [Mc\\]  st.  gb-ros-fi'th'd 
Gortsehakow,  Ens.  family,  gdrt-shii-kqf 
Gosarvari,  [Hung.]  poet,  gb-shdre-vd'r'i 
Giisrlu-I,  K.  F.  [Ger.]  philos.  wr.  gifo'shel 
Giisehen,  J.  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  jur.  gdh'shen 
Gossee,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  comp.   gos-sek' 
Gosselin,  P.  Fr.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gbxs-ldng' 
Coszezviiski,  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  gbit/i-e/i'ins'k? 
Goth,  abp.  of  Upsala,  gbte 
Gothofred,  D.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  gb-tb-fred' 
Gottfried  von  Nifen,  [tier.]  poet,  got  frid  fori  n'i'fen 
Gottsched,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  gqfxhejl 
Gdtzen,  J.  count,  [A list.]  gen.  geul'sen 
Gouchet,  01.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  goo-she' 
Goudelin,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  goodc-ldng' 
Goudimel,  CI.  [Fr.]  comp.'  '  gop-d'i-meV_ 
Goudocver,  A.  van.  [[).]  wr.  gon'doo-vir 
Goullier,  (See  r/ioiand,)  goo-fi-e' 
Gouges,  M.  I),  de,  [Pr.]  fern.  dram,  googe 
Gough,  E,  [Eng.]  archieol.  gof 
Goujet,  CI.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpp-ge' 
donjon,  J.  [Fr.]  sculp,  goo-gbng' 
Goulard,  Th.  [Fr.]  surgic'.'wr.  goo-l'dre/ 
Goulin,  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  goo-ldng' 
Goupil,  J.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  goo-piV 
Gourgaud,  G.  haron  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  goor-gb' 
Gourville,  J.  II.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gppr-v'ile' 
Gousscrant,  Domin.  (.See  E«/xi,-ia,)  gogsa-rdng' 
Gousset,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpps-se' 

Gouvion  St..  Cyr,  L.  [Fr.]  si.  goo-v'i-bng'  sang  s'ire 
Govoa,  A.  [Port.]  philol.  gb-ve'il 
Gower,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  griper  (gou/er) 
Goya  y  Liicientos.  Fr.  [Sp.]  pai.  gb'ya  'i  loo-th'i-eil'tes 
Goyen,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  go-ine 
Goyer,  G.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  gb^i-yej 
Gozlan,  L.  [Fr.]  romanc.  gbz  Vang' 
Gozzi,  Carlo,  count,  [It.]  poet,  gbt's'i 
Gozzoli,  Ileiiozzo,  [||.[  pai.  gbt'sb-Vi 
Graauw,  H.  [p.]  pai.  grae-oo 
Grabbe,  Ch.  Fr.   [Ger.]  port,  qr'db'H 
Grabe,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  div.  gra'be  \afa 

Graberg  von  llcm.so,  .1.  [Sn  e]  wr.  grb'berg  fonhem'- 
Grabowski,  Pol.  family,  grd-bqvs'k'i 
Graeian,  P..  [Sp.]  wr.  grd-l/n-dn' 
Gradenigo,  P.  doge  ..f  Venire,  grii-de-n'i'go 
Grafe,  K.  F.  von,  [Ger. J  surg.  grd'fe 
Graff,  E.  G.  [Ger.]  ling,  grlif 
Graeme,  J.  [Scot.]  poet,  grime 
Graffigny,    Fr.   d'Issembourg   d'llapponcourt,    [Fr.] 

poetess,  grd-fin-yi' 
Grailly,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  sold,  gr'dl-y'V,  griPi-yV 
Grain  d'Orge,  A.  [Fr.]  inv.  of  Damask  linen,  to  which 

he  gave  the  name  haute-lice,  grain/  dbrga 
Gramaye,  J.  B.  [Flein.]  poet,  grd-md'i/e 
Grammont,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  grd-mbng' 


Granara,  G.  [It.]  arcln-col.  grd- 
Granet,  Fr.  M.  [Fr  " 


Granvelle,  U 
Granvella,  ) 


_       ]  pat   grd-ne.' 
Grand  d'Aussy,  (See  Le  <j .  U'A.)  gi-iing  dos-sl' 
Grandidicr,  Ph.  A.    [Fr.]  hist,  grang  di-d:i-e> 
Grandjean   de   Fouchy,    [Fr.]   wr.    grdug-gdng'   da 

foo-sTW 
Grahdmaison,  M.  [Fr.]  terrorist,  grang-md-zbng' 
Grandval,  Ch.  [Fr.]  actor,  gntng-cul' 
Grangeret  do   Lagrange,   [Fr.]  orient,    gr'dng-ge-re' 

d'e  Vd-gnhig~-g<i 
Granier,  called  de  Cassagnac,  Adolphe,   [Fr.]  public. 

gi-a-iii-t!  de  kds-siin-yuk' 
Granmont,  a  Fi'.  lilihuMer.  gr.mg-mbng' 
Granucci,  N.  [It.]  poet,  giii-nopt'ch'l 

He,  j^A.  Perrenot,  cardin.  of,  [Sp.]   st.  griing- 
el',  grun-rel'yii 
Graslin.L.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  grd-ldng' 
Grasson,  M.  [Fr.]  antiq.  grdx-songf 
Graswinckel,  Th.  [D.]  lawyer,  grlh'viii/'kil 
Grataroli,  G.  [It.]  wr.  grd-tii-rb'Pi 
Grattan,  Henry,  [Ir.]  st.  grdt'dn 
Graun,  Ch.  H.  [Ger.]  comp.  grown 
Gravedon,  [Fr.]  pai.  griice-dbng' 
Gravell,  M.  K.  F.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  gru/fel 
Gravelot,  II.  F.  liourgoignon,  [Fr.]  engr.  gr'dve-lb' 
Graveson,  J.  II.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  grave-sung' 
Gravina,  C.  [Sp.]  adm.  from  Naples,  grd-r'i'n'd 
Givcourt,  J.  B.  .1.  Villaret  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  gre-kppr' 
Greenough,  G.  B.  [Eng.]  geol.  gr'i'nof  ^. 

Gregoire,  II.  F.  count.,  former  bp.  of  J'.lois,  gre-go-dre' 
Gregory,  ().  Gilbert,  [Eng.]  math,  greg'b-ry 
Greigh.'  [Uus.]  adm.  of  Fug.  descent,  gre 
Grenier   <lo   Foublanque,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  gre-n'i-e' 

de  foo-bfdng-k' 
Greshain,  Th.  [Eng.]  merch.  founder  of  the  Exchange 

in  London,  grex'am 
Gresset,  J.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  grease' 
Gretry,  A.  E.  M.  [Fr.]  comp.  gre-trV 
Gretsch,  N.  [Ens.]  wr.  gritsh 
Greuze,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  gretize 
Grevcnbroek,  [!>.]  pai.  gre'ren-brooW 
Greville,  E.  K.  [Fug.]  hot.  grev'mt 
Grevin,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  g re-rang' 
Gribeauval,  .J.  B.  Vaguettc  tie,  [Fr.]  gen.  gri-bb-val' 
Gribojedow,  (See  (iryhnjlidnw,)  gri-bb-ye'dqf 
Gries,  J.  D.  [Ger.]  schol.  gfis 
Griesbach,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  critic,  gr'is'bdch 
Griffct,  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  grl-fe' 
Griffier,  J.  [D.]  pai.  gri-fi-e' 
Grijalva,  Grixalva.  J.  de.  [Sp.]  sea.  gri-Biill'vii 
Gri'llparzer,  Fr.  [fier.]  wr.  gril'parl'ser 
Grimaldi,  It.  family,  grl-mal/d'i 
Grimani,  Duca  di,  grand-adm.  of  Venice,  dpp'k'd  d'i 

gr'i-m'd'rii 
Grimarest.  L.  [Fr.]  biog.  gri-m'd-re' 
Grimke,  Thos.  Smith,  [Amor.]  law.  and  auth.  grim'ki 
Grimm,  Fr.  M.  baron  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  grim 
Grimoard,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  diph.m.  gri-inb-dre' 
Grimod   de  laEeyniere,  A.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  gr'i-mo' 

Grimoux,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  gri-mpp' 
Gringonneur,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  grang-gb-nAr' 


Gringore,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  giang-gore' 
Griscbaeh,  A.  H.  E.  [Ger.]  bot.  gr'i'ze-bacfi' 
Griselda,  wdfe  to  the  marq.  di  Saluzzo,  gri-seVdd 
Grislard    do    Montsabert,    [Fr.]     st.     gris-ldre/    de 

mbng-sd-bere' 
Gritti,  It.  family,  gfit'ti 
Grivaud  de  La  Vincelle,  C.  M.    [Fr.]   antiq.   gri-vb 

d'e  la  rdng-seV 
Groen  van    Prinsterer,    G.   [D.]   hist,    groon   viln 

prin'ste-rir 
Groenevcld,  [D.] [wr.  rjrnn'ne-veldt' 
Griiger,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  artist,  grrfa'gir 
Grognier,  L.  F.  [Fr.]  phys.  grbn-yi-e' 
Groiman,  Ch.  L.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  grol'mdn 
Gronov,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  antiq.  grb'nqf 
Gros,  Pierre  le,  [Fr.J  sculp,  grb 
Grosier,  [Fr.]  geog.  grb-zi-e' 
Grosse-Tete,  E.,  [Eng]  Grosshead,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 

gross  tdte 


Orotefond.  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  philol.  grb'te-fendt' 
~       t,  Hugo,  [D.]  wr.  grbte 


Grotius,  or  Gi 

Grouehv,  E.  marc),  de.  [Fr.]  marsh,  groo- 

Grousset,  Th.  [Fr.]  theol.  groos-se' 

Grozelier,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  grbze-h-e' 

Gruber,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  grpp'ber  [7ioi'zen 

Gruithuisen,    Franz  von   Paula,   [D.]  astron.  groif- 

Grumbaeh,  W.  von,  [Ger.]  nobleman,  grooin.'bueh 

Griin,  Anastasius,  (See  Aiterxperg.)  gruiie 

Grundtvig.  N.  Fr.  S.  [Dan.]  hist,  i/ronnd'rig  (-rig) 

Griiner,  j.  Fr.  [Ger.]  thool.  gri'ner" 

Gruner,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  groo'nir 

Grunert,  J,  A.  [Ger.]  math,  grpp'nirt 

Grybojadow,  [Bus.]  poet,  gru-lio-ye'dof 

Guachinangos,  or  Saragates,   poor  Indians  living  in 

tho  streets  of  Mexico,  gpp-ii -cli'i -ndn'gbs 
Guadagni,  A.  [It]  jur.  wr.'  'gird-ildn'ifi 
Guadagnolo,  F.  [It.]  orient,  gwii-ddii-yb'lo 
Guadet,  M.  E.  [Fr.]  polit.  gii-de'  ~' 

Guajaribes,  Indian  tribe  in  Venezuela,  gpp'-d-chd-r'i'- 


;ines  of  the  Canar: 
ttista.[ll]poet,  | 


Ll'-J ; 


P.  [Fr.] 


■darig[  dV: 

Guubriant  J.  B.   comte    de  Budes,    [Fr.]  marVh."^/- 
Guerard,.!.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.   gs-rdre' 
Guerazzi,  Fr.  D.  [It.]  polit.  gve-rut'si 
Guercheville,  A.  dc  Pons,  marquise  de,  maid  of  bonor 

to  Maria  of  Medicis,  gersh-r'ile' 
Gncrcino,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  G.  F.  Earbieri  da 

Cento,  gicer-ch'i'nb 
Guergue,  [Sp.]  gen.   ger'ge 
Gucrieke.  Otto  von.  [Ger.]  nat.  ge'rik-ke 
Guerin,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.   ge-rdng' 
Guernieri,  Fr.  [It]  arehit.  gtrer-ni-e'ri 
Guernon-Eanville,  M.  C.  A.  P.  M.  comte  de,   [Fr.]  St. 

ger-nbng'  rdng-vile' 
Gucroult,  P.  C.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ge-roo' 
Guerra,  A.  [Sp.]  st.   ger'ra 
Guerrero,  V.  prcsid.  of.Mex.  ger-re'rb 
Guerrillas,  Sp.,  Gucrrilhas.  Port,  ger-ril'yds 
Gnesclin,  (See  I)n  (fnesilin.)  ga-kldng' 
Guettard,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  wr.   ge-tare' 
Gueudeville,  N.  [Fr.]  wr,  geude-rile/ 
Gueulette,  Th.  S.  [Fr.]  roman.  get-let' 
Guenx,  name   of  a  party  in  the  Netherlands  under 

Philip  II.  of  Spain.  ge% 
Guevara,  L.  V.  de  las  Duefias  y.  [Sp.]  dram,  ge-vd'rd 
Gugliclmi,  P.  [It]  comp.  gool-rel'rn'i 
Guglielmini.  1).  [It.]  nat.   gn„l-,;el-mi>, 
"  [G     ' 
:omt 
Guibourt,  [FrJ  wr.  gi-bopr' 
"    '    dardini,  F.,  by  the  F'ren 
H-chiir-dVni,  gi-shdr-ddn 


Guireiardii 


g'i-bere/ 
French  Guichardin,  [It]  List. 


Guichard,  called  (>.  Icilius.  [  Fr.]  wr.  gi-shdre' 

Guichenon,  S.  [Fr.]  hist,  r/ixhe-nong' 

Guide  Le,   the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.  pai.  Guido-Eeni, 

le  gi-'ide 
Guidi,  0.  A.  [It]  poet  gwVdi 
Guiiliceioni,  (i.  [It.]  poet,  gni-dlt-chb'n'i 
Giiido-Pcni,  [It.]  pai.  (See  <iui<h.)  giu'nb  re'n'i 
Guidotti,  P.  [It]  pai.  etc.  gwi-dbt'fi 
Guignes,  J.  dc,  [Fr.]  orient,  g'iny 
Guilhe,  H.  Ch.  [Fr.]  hist,  g'il-ye'  'g'Pi-ye') 
Guillain,  S.  [Fr.]  sculp,  gil-ydng'  (rfui-ydng') 
Guillard,  N.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  g'il-ydre'  (g'Vi-yiire') 
Guillcmain,  C.  J.   comte  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  g'il y-{g'Vi  ■) 

mdng' 
Guillemeau,  J.  [Fr.]  surg.  wr.  g'ily-(gi-i-)md' 
Guilleminot,  A.  Ch.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  g--ily-(g^i-) 
Guillemot,  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  gily-inb'  {mi-no' 

Guillet,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  gil-ye'  {g'Pi-yeJ) 
Guilleville,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  gVy-(g£i.)vile' 
Guillotiu,  J.   I.  [Fr.]  phys.  M.he  guillotine  is  called 

after  him.  gil-yb-tdng'  (gpi-yb-tdng') 
Guinand.  [Swiss.]  optic,  gi-nang' 
Guinieelli,  G.  [It]  poet,  gici-ni-ehel'Vi 
Guinigi,  P.  ruler  of  Lucca,  gici-n'id'g'i 
Guiran,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,   g'i-rdng 
Guiraud,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  g'i-rb' 

Gniseard,  Gni.sehard,  E.  duke  of  Apulia,  etc.  g'is-kdr' 
Guise,  A.  de  Lorraine,  due  de,  [Fr.]  sold,  gu-ise, 
Guittone,  (See  Cino  <la  I'ixto/a.)  gu'U-tb'ne, 
Guizot,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  gl-zb'  (gici-zo') 
Gujnn,  .1.  M.  Bavrieres  de  la  Motlie.  [Fr.]  wr.  gi-gbng' 
Gulianow,  J.  A.  v.  [Pus.]  antiq.  ggo-ri-ii'nof 
Goldberg.  Ovo  Hiiegh,  [Dan.]  st.  g.dd'berg 
Guldcnstidt,  .1.  A.  [Uu.-.]  tray.  ggnl'denstddV 
duelling.  N.  .T.    [Ger.]  prof    gnnnfl'ling 
Gunthei,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  gnn'ter 
Gurowski,  Adam,  count.  [P(d.]  wr.  goo-rovs'k'i 
Gurrca,  [Sp.]  gen.  gppr-re'd  ^ 

Gusmao  Soares,  V.  de,  [Port]  poet,   gpps-nui'ppng 

Gutierrez,  [Sp.]  wr.  gop-fi-er'reth 

Gutteulierg,  Johannes  or   lleiine,  called  Gensfleisch, 

[Ger.]  print,  ggot'ten-t.ery' 
Gutzkow,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  gppts'kb 
GUtzlaff,  Charles,  [Prus.]  mission.  ff&WlUif 
Guyard  do  Berville,  [Fr.]  biog.  gu^i-dre'  (gu-yare') 

d'e  ber-r'ile' 
Gnyon,  C.  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  gn-yong' 
Guyon,  esq.  Pichard.  [Hung.]  gen.,   descendant  of  a 

French-English  family  Guyon  dc  Gci,  goo' yon  (g,\- 
Guyot,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  gii-yb'  '       [l/bng') 

Guyot  do  Fere,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  gtt-yb'  d'e  fare' 
Guvs,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  g&-'i*' 
Guyse,  [Eng.]  theol.  wr.  gUe 


H  short,  Jiti!.— Fr.  A  long ;  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  si>ur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— Ait/'ger.—g,  Zh,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— t  Anal,  Fr.  re. — v  between  ;;  and/ 
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Gayton   de   Morveau,   L.  B.  baron  de,   [Fr.]  chem. 

gii-i-tong'  de  mor-vo' 
Guzinaiin.  A.  1'.  do.  [Sp.]   gen.  gooth-m'dn/ 
Gwilym,  David  ap,  a  Brit,  bar,],  i/ici'lym 
Gyarmathi,  S.  (Hun-]  -ram.  dydr-md'ti 
Gyllenborg,  G.  F.  II.  [Sue.]  pent,  yul'lin-borg' 
Gyongyiisi,  Istvan,  [Hung.]  poet,  dyetn-di/et-sh'i 
Gyrowetz,  A.  [Bohem.]  comp.  gi-(>fi-)'ro-i>eta 
Gysbeck,  [D.]  poet,  gls'beke 
Gyulay,  Fr.  count,  [Anst.]  gen.  dyop-lcpi 
Gyzen,  P.  [D.]  pai.  giz'n 


H. 


Haase,  H.  G.  F.  Ch.  [Ger.]  prof,  Tid'ze 

Habert,  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  hd-bere' 

llackert,  Pli.  [Ger.]  pai.  hiik'kert 

Hackiiinder,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  port,  hdk'/en'der 

Hacquet,  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  hd-ke' 

Haderi,   the    commercial    and   agricultural  caste  in 

Arabia,  hd'de-fi 
Hadjontcn,  a  people  in  Algeria,  hdd-shoo-tin 
|[a.|lanl>,  Johann.  [Ger.]  poet,  hdd'hnib 
Haen,  A.  van,  [!).]  me,l.  wr.  lidne 
Haenke,  Tli.  [Bohem.]  nat.  hen"ke 
Haensbergen,  J.  van,  [P.]  pai.  hdnes'ber-gen 
Haer,  Fl.  van  dor.  [1>.]  hist,  hare 
Haerlem,  Th.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hdrt'Um 
Hafls,    or    Shemseddiu    Muhammed   Ilafis,     [Pers.] 

poet,  hd'f'is 
Ilage,  Johannes,  [Dan.]  journalist,  hli'ge 
Hagedorn,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  hd'ge-dorn' 
Hagek   von   Libooan,    [Bohem.]   roman.  hd'yek  fori 

li'bbt-shdn 
Hagek  z  Hagku,  [Bohem.]  wr.  Jtd'yeks  hd-'i-kgg 
llagen.  Fr.  II.  von  dor,  [Ger.]  prof,  hii'gen 
Hagenbach,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  theol.  hd'gen-bdali/ 
Hager,  J.  [It.]  orient,  hd'ger 
llagllo.  L.  [Eng.]  lithog.    hag 
Ilahn,  Ph.  M.  [tier.]  median,  home 
Hahnemann,  S.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  pbys.,  founder  of  ho- 
moeopath v,  hd'ne-man' 
Haigh,  Th.  [Eng.]  philol.  ha 
Haillan,  B.  de  Girard,  sieur  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  dl-ydng' 

(d-i-ydng') 
Haillot,  C.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  dl-yb'  {iPi-yb') 
Hakem  Ben  Hesham,   [Arab.]   caliph,   hd'kem    ben 

he-shdme' 
Ilahlane,  Eobt.  and  Jas.  [Eng.]  navig.  hal-dane 
Haldenwang,  Ch.  [Ger.]  engr.  liM'din-vdng' 
Ilalen,   Don  Juan   van,  count  of  Peracampos,  [Sp.] 

gen.  hd'lin  (d-len') 
nalevy,  J.  Fr.  rPr.]  comp.  hii-le-vi' 
Halirsch,  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  AaHirsA 
Hallam,  Henry,  [En:.'.]  hist,  hal'um 
Halle,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  hd-le'  ' 
Ualleek,  l'itz  Green,  [Amor.]  poet,  hdl'ejc 
Ilaller,  Ch.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hdl'ler 
Halley,  Edmund,  [Eng.]  astron.  hdl'y 
Halloi,  Omalius  d',  [Fr.]  geolog.  d-lo-bV 
Halmael,  A.  van,  [I).]  dram,  hiil'nidle 
Hals,  Fr.  [D.]  pai.  hdls 
Haltaus,  Chr.  G.  [Ger.]  schol.  h'dlt-ous 
Hamadani,  byname  of  Abulfadl-Ahmed,  [Ar.]  poet, 

hd-md-dii1  n'i 
Haraann,  J.  G.  the  Northern  magian.  hd'mdn 
Hamasah  (Hamsah)  allsfahani,  [Ar.]  hist,  lid-md'sd 

(hajn-*d)  al  "a'-fii-hd'n'i 
Hambiien,   J.,    one  of  the  three  conspirators  against 

Charles  II.  hnm'den 
Hamberger,  G.  E.  [Ger.]  prof,  hdm'ber-ger 
Hambrock,  A.  [D.]  cler.  hdm'brtfak  Imbng-so' 

Hamel  du  Moneeau,   (See   Da    Ham  el,)  hd-meV  du 
Hammarskiold,  L.  [Swe.]  wr.  huiii'mi'tr-shriild' 

J  von,  [Ger.]  orient.  Iidm'mer     [ppprg'stdl 
^    Xdm'mer 


I  Ian  n 


Hammer-Purgstall,  J.  von,   [Ger.]  orient. 

Haramerich,  Fr.  [Dan.]  wr.  hdm/ine  rioh 

Hampden,  J.  [Eng.]  st.  ham'den. 

Hampton,  [Eng.  |  philol.  ham'ton 

Hancarville,  P.  d\  [Fr.  |  antiq.  dnq-kdr-vUe.' 

Handel,  or  Handel,  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  mus.  lidn'Uiin^eUl 

Hanoi,  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof.  hd'vel 

Hanke,  II.  W.  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  hdn"ke       ' 

Hans,  (See  Holbein,)  hiins 

Hansclaer,  [D.]  pai.  h,'i n'se-ldre 

Hanseinann,  D.  J.  L.  [Gor.]  \tu\A\e\<\  Jidn'ze-man 

Hansen,  M.  Ch.  [Norw.]  poet,  hdn'zen 

Hansteen,  Chr.  [Norw.]  prof,  hdn'stene  [gre 

Harald  Haarfagro.  kin-  of  Norway,  hd'rdld  hore'fd- 

Harant  von  Poloic,  Chr.  [Bohem.]  wr.  hd'rdnt  fori 

polt'shits 
Harboe,  1$.  P.  [Dan.]  poet,  hdr'bb 
Harconrt,  H.  de  Lorraine,  comte  d'.[Fr.]  war.  dr-kppr' 
Hardenbcrg,  Fr.  von,  known  under  tho  name  of  No- 

valis,  hdr'den-berij'  \boorg' 

Hardonbnrg,   Ch.   A.  baron.   [Prus.]  chan.   hdr'den- 
Hardi,  A.  [Fr.]  dram.  hdr-dY 
Hardinge,  G.  [Eng.]  member  of  parliam.  liar'dindsh 


Hardion,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  hdr-d~i-bng' 


Hardouin,  J.  [Fr.] 
Hardwieke,  Ph.  V 


-doo-i 


Ilasebroek,  J.  L.  [D.]  poet,  hd'se-brook' 
Hasenclever,  P.  [Ger.]  merch.  hd'zen-kle'fi 


■ke,  [Eng!]'  lord"  chan.  hard'icik 
Haren,  Willem  van,  [D  ]  poet,  hd'ren 
Haring,  W.  call,  -1  Wilihald  Alexis,  [Gor.]  wr.  Wring 
Harm,  [Ar.]  inn  el.    hd-rl'ri 
llarlav,  Achilles  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  hdr-W 
Harlesz.  G.  Ch.  [Gor.]  wr.  hdr'lis 
Harleville,  «I.  F.  Collin  d ',  [Fr.]  dram.  drl-v'Ue/ 
Harlow,  G.  II.  [Eng.]  pai.  liar'Co 
Harms,  CI.  archdeacon  of  Kiel,  harms 
IlarnKoh,   W.  [Gor.]  wr.  hdr'nish 
Haro,  Fr.  N.  B.  baron,  [Fr.]  engin.  U'd-rb' 
Harrach,  Ger.  family,  hdr'rdch 
Harring,  Marro  I'aul,  (Ger.]  wr.  hdr'ring 
Harsdr.rfcr.  G.  I'll.  [Ger. J  poet.  hdris'd'&r'fir 
Hart,  G.  Vaughan,  [Eng.]  gen.  hart  vane 
Ilartmann  von  der  Aue,   [Ger.]  poet,   hdrt'mlin  fon 

der  on'e 
Hartsoeker,  N.  JD.]  nat.  7idrt'.90o-ker 
Hartzenbusch,  Don  Juan  Eugonio,  [Sp.]  poet,  art'- 

then-bgnsh  (hart'ten-heH^-ah1)  [rd-sJiide 

Harun    al   Eashid,   caliph    of   Bagdad,    hd-roon    al 
Harvey,  W.  [Eng.]  med.  wr..  discov.  of  the  circulation 

of  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  harVi 
Hase,  Ch;B^[Ger.]  orient,  at  Paris,  ha/j-e  (hd-ze') 

-liiser,  Chariotte"Henrietta,  [Ger.]  singer,  JbStzir 

Hassan  Ben  Sherefshah,  (See  JFerdusi.)  lids'/sun  ben 

Hht-rtf'shd 
Hassan  Ebn  Sahah,  founder   of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Ismaelitesin  Persia,  hiix'.id 'n  ebn  sd-h'd/ 
Hasse,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  mus.  hds'se 
Hassel,  J.  G.  II.  [Ger.]  geog.  hds'sil 
Hassolipiist,  Vr.  [Swe.J  U\t.'ldix'f,U-qwisV 
Hassenfratz,  J.  H.  [Fr,]  chem.  hd-s'*e/i-/nits' 
Hassenpflug,  H.  D.  L.  Fr.  [Ger.]  st.  hds'sen-pfloog' 
Haszkarl,  J.  K.  [Ger.]  trav.  hds'kdrl 
Ilatzfeld,  Fr.  L.  prince  of.  [Ger.]  diplom.  hdWfildt 
Ilaubold,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  lum'bohlt 
Hauch,  J.  C.  von,  [Dan.]  poet,  hmich 
Ilaudiquer,  B.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  hb-d'i-kere/ 
Hauenschild,   E.  G.  Sp.  von,  more  known  as  Max 

Waldan,  [Gor]  poet,  han'in-slnldV 
Hauff,  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  houf 
llaug,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  hong  (houg) 
Haugwitz,  Ch.  II.  Ch.  count  of,  [Prus.]  st.  Jioug'vits 
Haultin,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  numismnt.  lw-lang' 
Haupt,  M.,  Germanist,  lioupt 
Ilauser,  Caspar,  lion'zir 
Hiiusser,  L.  [Ger.    hist,  hois'ser 
nausschein,  (See  OkolampailiuttA  hous'sJilne 
Haussez  de  Hautefort,  [Fr.]  st.  hos-se'  de  hbte-fore' 
Ilautefenille,  J.  [Fr.]  median.,  inv.  of  the  pendulum, 

Jidte-fdhly' 
Hauteroche,  Noel  le  Breton,  sieur  de,  [Fr.]  dramat. 

hote-rbshe/ 
Hauteserre,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  hbte.-sere' 
Hauteville,  E.  do,  [Fr.J  hist,  hote-v'ile/ 
Hautpoult,  J.  J.  d',  [Fr.]  gen.  oj>oo' 
Hauy,  E.J.  [Fr.]  mineral.  hd-u-V 
Havemann,  W.  fGer.]  hist,  hd'fe-mdn/ 
Hawthorne,  N.  [Amer.]  auth.  ha'thom 
Haydn,  Joseph,  [Ger.]  mus.  hidn 
Haynau,  J.  J.  von.  [Anst.]  gen.  hi'now 
Head,  Sir  F.  P>.  |  l-ai-]  anlh.  hid 
Headlev,  J.  T.  [Amor.]  anlh.  hed'hj 
Hebbel,  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  heb'bel 
Ilebel,  J.  P.  [Ger.]  poet,  M'bil 
Ilebert,  h.  [Fr.]  wr.  he-be  re/ 
Hecker,  Fr.  K.  Fr.  [C.er.l'revol.  hek/ker 
Hockscher.J.  G.  M.  [Ger.]  polit.  hek'sher 
llecquet,  P.  [Fr]  med.  wr.  he-ke' 
lledelin,  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  hede-ldng' 
Hedericus,  or  Hederich,  15.  [Ger.]  lexic.  he'de-rich 
Hedlinger,  J.  Ch.  [Swiss.]  die-cutter,  hede'lin"ger 
Hedouin,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  bot.  he-dpp-ang' 
Hedshra,  more   correct  liidshra,  i.  e.  emigration  (of 

Mahomet.)  hed'shrd 
Iledwiir,  J.  [Ger.]  bot.  hedeVig 
Heeekeren,   Georges,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  diplom.  he'ke- 

ren  (he-ke-rdng') 
Heem,  J.  D.  van,  [D.]  pai.  heme 
Heemskork,  M.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hemes'kerk 
Heeren,  A.  H.  L.  [Gor.]  prof,  he'ren 
Heffter,  A.  AV.  [Ger.]  prof,  hef'ter 
Hegel,  G.  W.  Fr.   [Ger.]  philos.  he'gil 
Hegetschweiler,  J.  [Sua-,]  patriot,  lie'giish  vl'lif 
Heiberg,  P.  A.  [Dan.]  wr.  hi'berfj 
Heidegger,  J.  J.  [Swiss,]  advent,  hl'deg'gir 
HcidelorT,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  hl'de-lof 
Hein,  Peter  Peterson,  [D.]  adm.  hlne 
Heine,  H.  [Ger.]  poet,  h't'ne 
Heine. -cins,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  In-nek'k'i-OOS 
Heinecken,    Ch.   H.,   born  at    Lubec'in   Germany, 

hl'nik-ken 
Heinitz,  A.  Fr.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  wr.  Wmts 
Heinrich  von  Morung,  [Ger.]  poet,  hine'richfqn  mo_'- 
'oong  '     tris'pdch 

-        'rich  foil 


Eispach,    [Ger.]   poet,   hi 


Heinse,  Joh.  Jac.  W-.  [Ger.]  wr.  hlne'ze 

Heinsius,  JSI.  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  hine'si-pps 


Hellot,  J.  [Fr.]  chem.  t-lir 
Helmers,  J.  Fr.  [D.]  poet,  heVmers 
Helmont,  J.  B.  van,  [!>.]  phvs.  hiVmont  (hel-mona') 
Heist,  B.  van  dor,  [D.j  pai    hilxt  '  '  UJ 

Helvetius,  C.  A.  [Fr.]  auth.  hil-ve'shus 
Hehvig.  Amalie  von,  [Ger.]  poetess,  hiVmn 
Helyot,  P.  [Fr.]  hist.    e-Vi-o'  \mdme 

Hemam,  called  Thabib    al   Tabrisi,  [Pers.]  poet,   he- 
Hemans,  Mrs.  F.  D.  [Eng.]  poetess,  him'mans 
Hemling,  (See  Memling,)  hem'ling  \{-link) 

Hemmling,  or  Hemmlink,   Hans,   [D.]  pai.  Mm/ling 
Hemsterhuys,  T.  [D.]  philol.  him'tster-hois' 
Henaut,  or  Henault,  Ch.  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  he-no' 
Hengstenberg,  Ernest   William,    [Ger.]  theol.  heng'- 

sten-berg'  L       J  " 

Henke,  H.  Ph.  F.  [Ger.]  prof.  hen"ke 
Hennequin,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  hen-ne-kdng' 
Ilenriet,  L.  [Fr.]  engr.  hdng-ri-e' 
Henrion  de   Pansey,  P.   P.   [Fr.]   wr.    lumg-r'i-bng' 

de  pdng-sa/ 
Henriot,  Fr.,  commander  of  the  Paris,  national  garde 

at  the  time  of  the  revol.  hdng-fi-b' 
_-enriquel-Dupont,  [Fr.]  engr. 
Hensel,  W.  [Ger.]  pai.   hen'zil 
Hequet,  (See  Jlecquet,)  he-ke' 
Herant  de  Seychelles,  [Fr.]  he-rb'  de  se-sheV 
Herbart,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  phil.  hir'bdrte' 
Ilerbelot,  B.  d',  [Fr.]  orient,  erb-lo' 
Herberstein,  Sigismund,  baron  of,  [Ger.]  historiogr. 

hir'ber-stlne' 
Herbin,  A.  F.  G.  [Fr.]  orient,  er-bdng' 
Herbst,  (See  Oporin,)  herb.tt 
Herder,  J.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  her'der 
Hericourt,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  e-r'i-koor' 
Hori-sant,  L.  A.  P.  [Fr.]  wr".  he_-r1,-sdng' 
Hermann,  J.  [Swiss,]  math,  her'mdn 
Hermbstcidt,  S.  Fr.  [Ger.]  chem.  hermb'stdte 
Hermelin,  S.  G.  baron  [Swe.]  schol.  her'me-Vine' 
Hermes,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  he'r'mes 
Hermiljy,  Vaquette  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  vd-k&t'  der-mil-yV 

{-m'i-'i-y'V 
Hormowid,  god  of  war  with  the  "Wends,  her-mo-vid/ 
Hernandez,  Fr.  [Sp.]  nat.  er-ndn'defs 
Herold,  J.  M.  D.  [Ger.]  prof,  he'rofdt 
Hcrregouts,  H.  [D.]  pai.  her're-govts 
Herrera  Tordesillas,  A.   de,  [Sp.]  hist,  er-re'rd  ibr- 

de-s'il'yds 
Herreros,  M.  G.  [Sp.]  st.  er-re'ros 
Herrich-Schaffer,   G.  A.   [Ger.]  entomolog.  her'rieh 

Shaffer  ~    [her'riol 

Herriot,  G.,  founder  of  the  hospital  in  Edinburgh, 
Herschel,  Sir  William,  [Gel.]  astron.  her'shel 
Hertzberg,  E.  F.  count  of,  [Ger.]  diplom.  hirts'berg 
llervas,  [Hung]  ling,  her-rdsh 
Herwegh,  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  her'veg 


Hesham   Ben  Muhammed   el   Kelbi.  [Ar.]   hist,  he- 

shdme'  ben  moo-hdm'med  el  kel'b'i 
Hesz,  P.  [Gor.]  pai.  lies 
Hesse,  Fred.  Wm.  IV.  elect,  of,  hes'sy 
Hettema,  M.  [D.]  ling,  hit'te-md 
Henbner,  II.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  hoib'ner 
Heumann  von  leutscheribrunn,  J.   [Ger.]   wr.  lioi'- 

■maii  /'on  toit'slien-broon' 
Henn,  K.  G.  S.  called   H.  Clauren,  [Ger.]   wt.   Tioin, 

klou'ren 


Ileum,  J.  [D.]  phys.  hetr 
Heurteloup,  N.  [Fr.] 


]  surg.  wr.  h&LrteAoo1 

Heusch,  W.  van,  [D.]  pai.  7;<*us  (lie^a-cli) 

Heusde,  Ph.  W.  van,  []).]  wr.  h&s'de 

lleusinger,  J.  M.  IGcr.'l  div.  hoi'zin/'gir 

Heussen,  II.  F.  v.  [D.]  hist,  htfas'sen 

Hewlett,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  ypp'let 

Hewson,  W.  fling.]  anal,   uoo'son 

Heyden,  Fr.  A.  von,  [Ger.]' poet,  lii'den. 

Heyn,  P.  P.  [D.]  sea.  /line 

Heyne,  C.  G.  [Ger.]  anth.  ht'-ne 

lle'vne,  (h.  G.  [Ger.]  schol.  hi'ne 

He'vse,  J.  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  gram,  hi'ze 

Hidalgo  y  Costilla.  M.,  leader  of  the  Mex.  insurgents, 
'i-ddl'go  i  ko-sfi/'i/d 

liidshra;  (See  //f.l---hraM"d'/!!,rd 

Higanow,  J.  [Ens,]  ling.  7,'i-gd'iwf 

Hildebrand,  mmily  name  of  pope  Gregory  Til.  hil'- 
de-brdndt' 

niller,  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  Jtil'ler 

Ilimmel,  Fr.  H.  [Ger.]  cJimp.  him'mel 

Hinckelmann.  Abraham,  [Ger.]  orient.  hin"k el-mam/ 

Hindenbnrg,  Ch.  Fr.,  discov.  of  the  combinatory  ana- 
lysis, hin'den-bpprg' 

Hindmar'sh,  E.  [Eng.]  theol.  wr.  hind'marsh 

Hindoos,  a  people  in  India,  hin'doox 

Ilinriehs,  II.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  prof,  hin'rie/is 

Ilippel,  Th.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hip'pil 

lliil.  Aloys,  [Gor.]  ardneol.  hiri 

Ilirzel,  Swiss  familv.  hirt'sel 

Iljerta,  L.  J.  [Swe.]  journalist,  yer'fd 


Fate,  far,  fall, what, bat. — J/ete,prey,  help, there,  her. — Ptne,»tar'ine,  bird,  fig. — Xbte,i/bi<e,niL/rwplf,  book,  lord. —  Tune,bull,  unite. — oi,  boy;  oujiouse. — Fr.  ft  long, 


OF    ALL  COUNTRIES   OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


ITjort,  P.  [Dan.]  critic,  i/ort 

Hp.rtsberg.  Lars.  [Swe.]  "ctor,  yorts'berg 

Ilobbcs,  Th.  [Eng/|  autii.  fcofca 

Roche,  L.  [Fr.]  gen.  AosAe 

Hoditz,  A.  J.  count  of.  [Gor.]  hb'dits 

Hoeck,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hook 

Hoot,  G.  [D.l  pai.  hoot 

Hoeuft,  J.  II.  [D.]  pl'nlol.  hooft 

Hocven,  J.  van  dor,  [D.l  na't.  hpp'ven 

Hofer,  Andreas,  [Tyrol.  J  patriot,'  ho' fir 

Hoffmann,  Fr.  [Gor.]  phys.  ho  f "man 

Iloffmannsegg.    J.   C.  count  of,  [Gor.]  entomologist, 

hof'm'dns-eg' 
Hogarth,  W.  [Eng.]  pai.  hb'garth 
Hogcndorp,   G.  Ch.   grand-pensioner  of  Eotterdam, 
-  hb'gen-(gen)dorp' 
Iloge,  J.   [Scot]  poet,  known  under  the  namo  of  the 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  hog 
Hohenlohc,  prince  of,  [Aust]  gen.  hb'hen-lb'he 
Holbach,  P.  H.  D.  baron  von,  [Gor.]  wr.  liol'bach 
Holbein.  John,   better  known  by  tbo  Ger.  namo  of 

Hans,  [Swiss,]  pai.  Iwl'blne 
Tl.dberg,  h.  baron  of.  [Dan.]  wr.  hol'berg 
Holbrook,  J.  E.  [Auier.]  nat.  hol'brook 
Holderlin.  J.  Oil.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  hetl'der-Un 
Hollard,  II.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  hb-l'dre' 
Holies,  Denzil,  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  long 

parliament,  hol'lex 
Holmes,  0.  W.  [Amer.]  poet,  homz 
llnlstenius,  or  Hnlstoin,  [Ger.]  div.  libl'stlne 
Iloltei,  K.  von,  [Ger.]  dram.  hoVtl 
Holty,  L.  II.  Oh.  [Ger.]  lyric  poet,  hifuVfi 
Homai,  queen  of  Persia,  hb-m'dri 
Homberg,  W.  [Ger.]  cbem.  hom'berg 
Rommel,  F.  A.  [Ger.]  jur.  hom'mil 
Hompesch,  F.  baron  of,   [Ger.]   last  grand-master  of 

the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  hqm'pcsh 
Ilonain    Ben  Ishak,  [Ar.]    med.  wr.    hd-narin    ben 

'Vsli'dke 
Hondckoeter,  M.  [D.]  pai.  hqn'de-kpp'ter 
Ilontheim,  J.  N.  von,  Jnstinius  Febronius,  [Ger.]  wr. 

hont'Mme 
Honthorst,  G.,  also  called    Gerard  dello  Notti,  [D.] 

artist,  hont'horxt 
Hooft,  P.  0.  van,  [D.]  poet,  Jiqft 
Hoogeveen,  [D.]  philol.  hb'ge-vene' 
Hoogstraeten,  Th.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hog' str'd-ten 
Iloranyi,  A.  [Hung.]  wr.  hd-rane-y'i 
Hormayr,  Joseph  baron  of,  [Aust.]  conns,  liqr'mlre 
Hormus,  name  of  several  kings  of  Persia,  hbr'mops 
Horn,  G.  count,  [Swe.]  gen.  horn 
Home,  Geo.  [Eng.]  antii.  horn 
Horncck,  A.  [Ger.]  div.  hor'nefc 
Ilornemann,  Fr.  C.  [Ger.]  trav.  hnr'ne-man,' 
Hornstein,  C.  [Aust.]  astron.  horn'xt'tne 
Hornthal,  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  horn'tale 
Hortense  Eugenie  de  Boauharnais,[Fr.]  pr.  hbr-fdng-s' 

fo-ge-rii'  de  bo-har-nbV 
Horvath,  Istvan,  [Hung.]  hist,  hqr-vate' 
Ilosiusz,  bp.  of  Ermeland,  hb's'i-opsli 
Hossain,  or  Hussein  Bahadur,  suit.  hoS-sarin 
Ilossain  Ben  Sam,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Gho- 

rides,  hbs-s'd''in  ben  same 
Hossain  Vaedh,  or    Vais  al  Kashefl,   [Per.]  wr.  7*5.3- 

scirin  v'd'edh 
Host,  Jens-Kragh,  [Dan.]  schol.  lafkst 
Hotho,  II.  G.  [Gor.]  prof,  hb'lb 
Hottinger,  J.  II.  [Swiss.]  orient,  hbt'tin/'ger 
llonard.  [Fr.]wr.    A,,,,-/;,,' 
Houbigant,  Oh.  Fr.  [Fr.]  the,,],  h  oo-7/i-gang' 
Houbracken,  A.  [D.]  pai.  hou'brdkkcn 
Houchard,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  gen.  hoo-xhdre'  [mote 

Iloudart  do  la  Motte,  A.  [Fr.']'  poet,  hoo-dblre'  de  I'd 
Houcl,  J.  P.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  hoo-eV 
Hough,  G.  [Eng.]  orient,  hof 
Houghton,  [Eng.]  trav.  hoii'fn 
Houseman,  C.  [D.]  pai.  hou'ze-man 
Houston,  S.,  presid.  ol'Texas,  hou'stn 
Houten,  W.  van,  [D.l  wr.  hon'ten 
IFnileville,  CI.  Fr.    [Fr.]  the,, I,    hoot-vTItf 
II, Mil, nan,  0.  [D.]  sea.  hnut'man" 
Houwald,  Oh.  E.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hou'valdt 
Howick,  Oh.,  former  lord  Grey,  [Eng.]  st.  hou'ik 
Howison.  J.  [Eng.]  wr.   honixori 
Ilowitt,  Wm.  |  Eng.]  poet,  hou'it 
Howitt,  M.  [Eng.]  poetess,  hou'it 
Hovsgaard.  [Dan.]  gram.  hiTus-gbre, 
11,,/ier,  P.  ,1'.  [Fr.]   hist,  hb-z'i-e' 
Huarto,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  gpp-dr'te 
Huascar,  ruler  of  Onsen  in  Amer.  goo-ds'k'dr 
Huber,  M.  [Swiss.]  fern,  wr.  hoo'be'r 
H,i liner,  J.  [Ger.]  schol.  huh'her 
Huchtenburg,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hduch'le'n-bdtirg' 
Hue,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  pai.  Afi 
llnerta,  V.  G.  de  la,  [Sp.]  poet,  goo-er'fd 
Huet,  P.  D.  [Fr]  wr    Inl-e' 
Hufeland,  Ch.  W.  [Prns.]  conns.  hao'fr-landt' 
Ilul'nagcl,  O.  [D.]    wr.  hnnf'nU'gcf  " 
Iliigel,  K.  A.  A.  von.  [Ger.]  trav.  1,,','rirl 
Hugh  de  Fleury,  [Fr.]  wr.  Mig  de  flet-rV 


Hughes.  ];ev.  .1.  [A iner.]  abp.  huz 
Hugo,  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  hoo'gb 
Hugo,  V.  M.  [Fr.]  rom'a'n.  lib-go1 
Hugon,  [Fr.]  adm.  hii-gbng' 
Hugtenburg,  J.  van,  [D.J  pai.  htfb.g'te'n-betirg' 
Ungues  Capet,  king  of  Franco,  hug  k'd-pe' 
Huijdccopcr,  B.  [IK]  philol.  lud'dt-kb'per 
Hui'jgciis,  Oil.  [I'.]  math,  hoi'gens  (-gens) 
IliiijMiian,  C.  [!>.]  pai.  hoU'miin 
Iluijsum,  J.  van.  [D.]  pai.  hoi'sdam 
Huijter,  P.  [D.]  hist,  hoi'ter 
Hul'lin,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  gen.  hn-ldng' 
Ilulst,  P.  van  der,  [D.l  pai.  helilxt 
Humann,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  financier,  hoo'mdn  (hii-mang') 
Humboldt,  Fr.  11.  A.  baron  of,  [O'er.]  nat.  Iwom'boldt 
Humiercs,  [Fr.]  marsh,  u-m'i-ere' 
Hummel,  J.  N.  [Ger.]  comp.  hppm'me'l 
Humphreys,  David.  [Amer.]  pat.  Iium'frys 
Hunt,  Leigh,  [Eng.]  poet,  hunt  la 
Ilunyadi,  J.  0.  [Hung.]  sold.  hqpn'yii-cTi 
Huon  de  Villenenve.  [Fr.]  trouvere,  hii-ong'  d'e  v'ile- 
Huot,  J.  J.  N.  [Fr.]  geog.  hu-b'  [nt&ve' 

Hiipleld,  Heriuaiiii,  (Ger.]  orient,  hoop'feldt 
Hurault,  [Fr.]  hist.  hu-rb' 
Ilnre,  Ch.  [Fr.]  theol.  Afire 

Huret,  Gr.  [Fr.]  engr.  Afi-re'  [vat/ 

Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  [Fr.]  med.  wr,  libr-ireV  diir-bb- 
Hushenk  Pishdad,  king  of  Persia,  App'ahenk  p'ixhe'- 
IIuss,  J.  [Bohem.]  div.  and  martyr,  hoos  [dude 

Hussein  Bahadur,  (Sec  ffnsxain,)  hons-xe''iii  ha-ha' - 
Hutin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  hu-tdng'  [door 

Hutton  (-ten),  Ulrich  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hppt'iqn  (-te'ii) 
Hyde  deNouville,  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st'h'ide  dene%- 
v'ile'  [a-Cl/ 

Hyder  Ali,  nabob  at  Mysore  in  East  India,  hl'der 


Iiirta,  Hans,  [Swe.]  st.  'i-er't'd 


Hiaficz,  [Sp.]  chron.  'i-ljiin' ijeili 
Ibelin. 


Ibarra,  J.  [Sp.]  print,  'i-bdr') 
Ibeg,  (See  Asseadin  Ibeg,)  'I'beg 


'ii>i-lan<i' 
-bra-ldm/ 
Ibrahim    Ben    Omar,    (See    Dshaberi,)    'i-br'd-iiim' 

ben  b'm'dr 
Ibrahim  Ben  Valid,  caliph,  'i-brd-h'im'  ben  v'd-Tide' 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  -i-brd- 

Kim'  pil-sslid 
Meier,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  astron.  Vde-ler 
Iffland,  A.  W.  [Ger.]  auth.    if 'Kindt  [kd'sd 

Iglesias  de  la  Oasa,  Jose,  [Sp.]  poet,  'i-gle's'i-as  de  la 
Ignarra,  N.  [It.]  antic.,  ■jn-yur'ra 
Ignatius,  bp.  Antioeli.  ig-na'shus  [vitsh 

Igor  Olgowitsch,  [Bus.]  prince  of  Iview,  'i'gor  bl'gb- 
Ihre,  I.  [<»■(■]  wr.  Vrt 
Ikon,  C.  [Ger.]  div.  %'ken 
II  Arslan,  suit.  V,  drs-Vdnc' 
Hive,  J.  [Eng.]  print.  Vlive 
Ulescas,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  'il-yes'k'ds 
Imam,  [Turk.]  judge,  etc.  'i-ndiiuc' 
Imam  Ali,  caliph,  'i-milme'  ii-ti' 
Inibert,  B.  [Fr.]  roman.  anq-bere' 
Imhoff,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  genealog.  im'hqf 
Immermann,  K.  L.  [Ger.]  dram,  im'mir-man' 
Imola,  Innocenzo  da.  properlv  lnnocenzo   Francucci, 

[It.]  pai.  •i'mb-Hi.frrin-kont'xh-i 
Inez  do   Castro,    wife   to   Pedro   of  Portugal,  'i-nes' 

de  k'ds'troo 
Infantado,  duke  of,  [Sp.]  st.  'in-fdn-t'd'db 
Ingemann,  B.  S.  [Dan.]  poet.  in"f/c-miin/ 
Ingenhouss,  J.  [D.]  nat.  in"g'en -house' 
Inghirami,  T.  F.  [It.]  wr.'  ■in-gi-ra'mi 
Ingrassias,  J.  Ph.  [It.]  med.  wr.  'in-gras-s'i'aa 
Ingres,  J.  A.  D.  [Fr.]  pai.  dng-gr 
Inveges,  A.  [It.]  wr.  'in-re:l'ges  " 
Ippolito,  [It.]  poet,  'ip-pb'ti-lb 
Iriarte,  Tomas  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  'i-r'i-'dr'te 
Iroquois,  Indian  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  'i-rb-ko-d' 
Isabeau    do   Baviere,  queen   of  France,   'i-zii-bo'  de 

bd-v'i-ere' 
Isabey,  J.  B.  [Fr.l  pai.  t-s'd-bd' 
Isambert.  F.  A.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  'i-z'dng-bere' 
Isiislaw  III.  Dawidowitsch,  prince  of  llussia,  'is-yds- 

Kif  dd-v'i'db-rilsh 
Isiislaw  I.  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  'Is-yds-Kif 

yd-n'i-sKi'rifsh, 
Isiislaw  II.  Mstislawitsch,  prince   of  Russia,  'is-yds- 

Vdf  msfi-xVi' ciUK 
Isaure.Cl.  founded  thejeuxfloraux  in  Toulouse,  'i-sbre' 
Iscanus,  J.,  or  Joseph  of  Exeter.  [  Eng.]  poet,  is-ka'n us 
Iselin,  Isaak,  [Swiss,]  philos.  wr.  V'-r-.n/c.  (-tee-Ian g') 
Isfahani,  or  Shaniseddin  Mahniud  al  Ashari,  [Pers.j 

wr.  -is-fd-lid'n-i 
Isla,  J.  Fr.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  WIS, 
Islam,  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  t'slame 
Ismail  Ibn    Ali   Abulfcda,  (See  Abnlfeda,)  I'sma-Ve 

'ibn  ii-n'  ii-hnnl'fe-d'd' 


Ismail  Samani,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sama- 

nides,  'i'smil-'lle  s'd-m'd/n'i 
Isiu.iih.w,  W.  A.  ritus.]  po.f  'ix-mWi-lnf 
Isnard,  M.JFr.]  wr.  •■i-nare? 
Isolani,  J.  L.  H.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  'i-sb-Vd'n'i 
Isouard,  N.,  comp.  from  Malta,  'i-xoo-dre' 
Issailowitsh,  1).  [Serv,]  wr.  Vn  x'dn.-lb-vlUh 
Isturiz,  J.  de,   [Sp.]  st.  "i-xtpn-riW 
Italinskv,  Andr.  [11ns.]  dir'.l'oiu.  "t-t'i-lins'k'i 
Itard,  [Fr.]  surg.  i-Uire' 
Iturbide,  A.  do,  emper.  of  Mex.  'i-toor'b'i-ds 
Iturriaga,  B.  [Sp.]  gen.  "i-toor-r'i-a'g'd 
Itzstcih,  J.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  p'olit.  itx'stlne 
Ivernois,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  i-rer-nb^i' 
Ivetaux,  N.  Y.  d',  [Fr.l  poet,  vve-W 
Iwan  DanilowiN.li  Kalita,  prince  of  Moskwa,  'i-vaii' 

cis-)u'i,->-rit*h./:;;-n-t;i' 

Iwan  II.  'Wassirjewitsch,  first  czar  of  Russia,  'i-vdn' 

vbx-s'i/'i/e-vitxh 
Iwanow,  F.  F.  [Rus.]  dram,  i-v'd'nof 


Jablonovich,  St.,  king  of  Bosnia,  y'd-blb'nb-ilitsh, 

Jalilonowski,  Pol.  family,  yd-bin-imrx'k'i 

Jachowicz,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,   ijii-dib'ciUh 

Jiick,  II.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  yek 

Jacobi,  J.  G.  [Ger]  poet,  yii-kb'b'i 

Jacobins,  name  of  a  polit.  party  of  Fr.  gd-ko-bdng' 

Jacobs,  Ch.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.   ijd'kops 

Jacoby,  J.  [Ger.]  polit.  wr.  yd-kb'Vi 

Jaoopoiio  da  Todi,  properly  Jacopo  de  Benedetti,  [It.] 

poet,  dgd-kb-pb'ne  da  ib'd'i 
Jacotin,  [Fr.l  designer  of  maps,  gd-lcb-tang' 
Jacotot,  [Fr.]  wr.  ga-kb-ib' 
Jacquard,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  median,  gii-kare" 
Jacqueminot,  [Fr.]  gon.  gdk-m'i-nb' 
Jacquemont,  V.  [Ir.]  nat.  gdk-mong' 
Jacquerie,  a  polit.  party  in  France,  gake-r'i' 
Jacquet,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  gii-ke' 
Jac.piier,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  gd-k'i-e' 
Jacimin,  N.  J.  de,  [D.]  nat.  gd-kdng' 
Jacquot,  [Fr.]  sculp,   ga-kb' 
Jadelot,  N.  [Fr.]  physiol.  gdde-W 
Jadwiga,  queen  of  Poland,  yiid-v'i'ga 
Jaeger,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  div.  yd'ger 
Jagemann,  Ch.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  yd'ge-mSn' 
Jagielh'oiezyk,  byname    of  Kazimierz    IV.  of  Poland, 

yd-g'i-eJ-'lbn'cKik 
Ja'hn,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  orient,  yane. 
Jakob,  L.  II.  von,  [Ger.]   wr.  yd'kop 
Jaillot,  A.  II.  [Fr.]  engr.  yal-yb'  (viPi-yb') 
Jaligny,  G.  de.  [Fr.]  hist.   gd-Tin-yV 
Jameson,  R.  [Scot.]  nat.  juni'e-sn 
Jamyn,  Amadis,  |i'r.]  poet,  gli-mdng' 
Jan  do  Edels  N'uiits,  I'D.]  na\  ig.  van  de  e'dih  noiis 
Janet,  (See  Clouet.)  ga-ve' 
Janii'on,  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  geog.   ga-iu-song' 
Janin,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.    ga-ndng' 

Jankowieh.  [Hung.]  wr.    i/iin'kb-vitsh  > 

Jannet,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  philol.  gd-vc'  ' 
Janocki,  J.  D.  A.  [Pol.]  wr.  yd-nofs'k'i 
Jansenius,  or  Jansen,  0.  found,  of  Jansenism,  yan'zin 
Januszewski,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  ya-iwp-shevs'k'i 
Jaquotot,  [Fr.]  pai.   gd-kb-tb' 
Jarckc,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  polit.  wr.  yark'ke 
Jardijn,  K.  [D.]  pai.   yur'dlne 
Jaropolk    Swiito.^lawitsch,   prince    of  Russia,  y'd-ra- 

po/k'  sic'i-tb - xld'ritsh 
Jaropolk  Wsewolodowitsch,  prince,  of  Russia,  ya-ra- 

jiolk'  rse ' I'a-lij - drj-vitsh 
JamJaw  JaroJawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  ya-rb-slSf 

yd-rb-x/i'i'vitsli 
Jaroslaw  Wse w,,lodo«  itscb,  prince  of  Russia,  ya-rb- 

sldf  rxe'rn-lo'do-rjtsh 
Jars,  G.  [Fr.]  mineral",  gdre 

Jasmin,  Jacques,  or  Jaquon  Jausemin,  [Fr.]   patois- 
poet,  gi'h-iiidng'  {gn:,'-indng') 
Jasykow,  N.  M.  [Kus.l  poet,  ya-sd'kof 
Jaubert,  P.  A.  E.  P.  [Fr.]  orient,  gb'-bere' 
Jaucourt,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gb-kopr' 
Jaup,  II.  K.  [Crcr.]  st.  yonp 
Jauregny,  J   murderer   of  prince  William  of  Orange, 

go-ren-'fi' 
Jauivgui    y     Vguilar,    Juan    de,    [Sp.]    poet   and  pai. 

Mi'no-re-i/1  V   d-g'i-lar' 
Jauregiii,   G.,   called  el   Pastor,    [Sp.]    guerilla-chief, 

chd'no-re-g'i 
Jay,  A.'[Fr.]  wr.  gS  [timg-dre' 

Jean  Hon  St.  Andre,  [Fr.]  diplom.  gang  ir-ng  ;-niuj 
Jean  de.Brie,  presid.  of  the  n:  t.  convent,  gang  d'i  bri 
Jean  do  Meun,   (Mehun,)   (Sec   Clojiinel,')  gang  d'e 

melng  (me-&ngr) 
Jeanne  d'Arc.   also  known    under  the  name  Puccllo 

d'Orleans.  [Fr.]  heroine,   nan  dark 
Jcannequin,  01.  [Fr.]  sea.  gdn-kdng' 
Jcannin,  P.  [Fr.]  st.  ga-ndng 
Jean  Paul,  (See  I'ir/iu-rA  gilng poul 
Jo-  irat,  E.  S.  [Fr.]  astron.  gb-ra' 


i;    u  short,  bit.— Fr.  <<it  long;  tnt  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—g,  th,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.—v  between  V  and  / 
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Jeavons,  [Eng.]  engr.  jev'vons 

Jefferson,  Thus,  [Amer.]  t,t.  jif'er-sn 

Jeffrey,  F.  [Scot.]  wr.  jef'ry 

Jeffreys,  Lord  G.  [Eng.]  jnr.  jef'rys 

Jolagin,  I.  [Eus.]  In  do  | t.  ye-ld'g'in, 

.Telgorliuis,  [1>. ]  pai.   i/el'i/er-hois' 

Jellachich  tie  Buzira,  Fr.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  yel'ld- 
chhih,  de  hoot'sim 

Jelli'nek,  H.  '[Ger.]  re  vol.  yel'Ti-nek 

Jellinger,  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  yel.-lin"ger 

Jenner,  E.  [Eng.]  introduced  into  Great  Britain  vac- 
cination, jen'ner 

Jenyns,  S.  [Eng.]  wr.  jin'inz 

Jerica,  Pablo  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  ehe-rVkd 

Jerichau,  A.  [I>an.|  seulp.   ye'ri-chou 

Jermolow,  A.  P.  [Pus.]  gen.  yer'mo-lof 

Jerrold,  D.  [Kiil-.]  autl..  yer'h/,1 

Jerusalem,  J.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  preach,  ye-rpp'zii-lim 

Josi,  (See  Perr/olese.)  '■Ce's'l  _ 

Jeuffroy,  R.  V.  [Fr.]  engr.  get-frb-d' 

Jimenez  (Ximencs)  F.  [Sp.]  st.  ch'i 

Joachim,  G.  [Ger.]  math.  yo-d'chit 

Joan  d1  Arc.  [Fr.]  shfm'ddrk 

Joanes,  Vicente,  [Sp.]  pai.  vhh-.'i'nex 

Jobert,  L.  [Fr.]  nnniiMiiat.  go-here' 

Jodelle,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  go-del.' 

Joeehcr,  Oh.  G.  " 

Johan 

Johan 


.'.Lie,  r,.   [_i   L.|   pori.  go-iiei.' 

:her,Oh.  G.'fOer.]  wr.  urTi'olii 
inneau,  E.  [Kr.]  wr.  gV,-,7-,„V 
iniiot,  Alfred,  [Fr.]  pai.  go-a-1 


Joly,  Ph.  L.  [Fr.]  critic, 
Jomard,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  go- 
Jonama,  [Sp.]  ling,  elm 


t.  gb-dng-v'ile' 
]  wr.  gb-li-ve' 


■  mure' 
iii'i'nii'i 


Jonas,  Justus,  [Gm-.]  reform,  yb'nds 

Jordaens,  (Jordaans),  J.  [D.]  pai.  yor'ddhns 

Jordan,  Ch.  St.  [Ger.]  wr.  yur'ddne 

Jordan,  (See  I'ltiuille  di'i'dmi,)  gnr-ddng' 

Jorg,  J.  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  ytilrg 

.Tosephlis,  F.  [dew.]  hist,    jh-xe'fils 

Jdsika,  N.  [Hung.]  poet,  yd-alii-kd 

Jos<elin    de    Conrti-nay,   count  of  Edessa,  [Fr.]  war. 

gr>xx-/d'u/  de  koorte-na' 
Jost,  Faak  Mark  ns,  Ger.  Jew,  yost 
Joubert,  B.  C.  [Fr.]  gen.  gop-bers' 
Jouffroy,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  goo-frb-d' 
Jourdain,  A.  L.  St.  BriVhilio't;  [p,-.]  wr.  goor-dang' 
Jourdan,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  marsh,  goor-dang' 
Jousse,  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  g-pps 
Jouvencv,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  philol.  gpo-vwng-sV 
Jouvenet,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  gppve-ne' 
Jouv.  V.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  goo-? 
Jovellanos,  G.  M.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  chb-vel-yd'nos 
Jnan  d'Austria,  [Sp.]  ndm.  clmn-dii'  dcFoo-stfi-'d 
Juanez.  [Sp.]  pai.   rligp-d'iiph  ' 
Juarros,  D.  [Amor.  J  gong,  choo-dr'rbs 
Juchcreau  de  St.  Denys,  [Fr.]    hist,   gushe-ro'    de 

Juhasz,  [Hung.]  wr.  ypp-hds 

Jnlien,  St.  A.  [Fr.]  prof.  ga-VTdng' 

Jumelle  de  B.u-ncville,  M.  C.   [Fr.]  fern,  rotnan.  gk- 

me'J  de  hem-vile' 
Jung,  J.  If  called  Stilling,  [Ger.]  wr.  yoong 
Jiinger,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.   yu,n"ger 
Jnnghuhn,  Fr.  Wm.  [Ger.]  tray,  ynang'liggne 
Jungmann,  J.  J.  [Bohem. J  ling.   Hon ng'mari 
Junot,  A.  duke  of  Abranlos,  |  Fr.]  marsh,  gii-nv' 
Jiirgens,  K.  II.  [Ger.]  piiblici.-t,  yiir'gins 
Jnrien,  P.  [Fr.]  t.heol.  gi,-r'Vang' 
Juri,  Konlsehakov,  ilsch,  chanol'the  Tolowzer,  yog'r'l 

kon-ehd-ko'ritxh 
Juri  Swiitoslawitsch,  prince  of  Enssia,   yoo'r'i  swd- 

to-xld'ritsh 
Juri  AVscwolodowitsch,  prince  of  Enssia,  yoo'r'i  vse- 

rn-th'tlb-vitsh 
Jussien,  A.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  hot.  gRs-si-eH' 
Justeau,  Chr.  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  gii-rto' 
Juvara,  F.  [It.]  arein't.  ynn-r'd'r'd 
Juvenel  de3  Ursins,  [Frijhist.  guve-nel'  de  zur-zang' 


Kaas,  T.  [Dan.]  clianc.  kbhs 

KaderBillah,  ealiph,  kd'der  b'il'l'd, 

Kadluhek,  W.  [I'd.]  hist,  kdd-loo'bek 

K.vmpfer,  E.  [Ger.]  trav.  kdmp'/er 

Kalile,   Jakob,   commoiih    called    Freszkahle,  k'd'le, 

fris'kii'le 
Kahtabah,  [Ar.]  gen.  kd'ld-bd 
Krihter.  J.  [Ger.]  prof,  kd'ter  „    • 

Kai  Chosru  Gajjatheddin,  suit,  of  Eum,  k'dri  cJios'rpo 

gdj-yd-theil-dhne'  „ 

Kaikaus,  king  of  Persia,  kiil-kd-oose         ^ 
Kaikobad    Ala-Eddin,   suit,   of   Hum,    kd''i-ko-bdde 

a-l'd'  cjl-dine' 
Kakorinow,  [Pus.]  arebit,  kd-kb'r'i-no  f 
Ka(e)laun,  with  the  byname  Malek  al  Mansur  Saifed- 

din,  suit.  of  Egypt,  kd-{l:e-)ld',,m,e 


Kalb,  baron  de,  major-gen.  U.  S.  k'dlb 

Kalckreuth,  Fr.  A.  count  of,  [Prus.]  marsh,  k'dlk'roit 

Kalidas,  Kalidasas,  [East  Ind.]  poet,  kd-l'i-dds',  kd- 

Vi-dd'sds 
Kalita,  byname  of  Iwan  I.  Danilowitsch  of  Moskwa, 

k'd-ti-td' 
Kalkbrenner,  Fr.  \V.  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  Vdlk'bren-ner 
Kalliwoda,  J.  W.  [Bohem.]  comp.  kdl-l'i-vo'da 
Kalm,  P.  [Swc.]  nat.  kdlm 

Kamalcddin,  [Ar.J  philos.  kd-m ale' -ed -dine'  __ 
Kamareddin   Chan,   suit,   of  the  Monguls,  k'd-m'dr- 

ed-d'ine'  chdn 
Kamaryt,  [Bohem.]  wr.  k'd-ma-rute 
Kamenskv,  M.  F.  count,  [Pus. J  marsh,  kd-mins'k'i 
Kampen,  N.  G.  van,  [D.]  hist,  kdm'pin 
Kamphuijzen,   Dirk  Eafelszoon,    [D.]  poet,  kamp'- 

hoi'zen 
Kamptz,  K.  A.  Ch.  II.  von,  [Prus.]  st.  kdmpta 
Kanaris,  K.  [Greek,]  sea.  kd-nd'ris 
Kandler,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  artist,  kdnd'ler 
Kanitz,  (See  Canitz,)  kd'iiijs 
Kant,  J.  [Ger.]  philos.  of  Scotch  descent,  kdnt 
Kantemir,  Konstantin  Demetrius,  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, kdii-te-m'ire' 
Kapnist,  W.  "W,  [Eus.]  poet,  kdp-nist'  ids 

Kapodistrias,  J.  A.  count,  [Greek,]  st.  kd-pb-cTis'tri- 
Kapudan  Pasha,  title  of  the  Turkish  grand-adm.  kd'- 

pno-ddnepd'shd 
Kar'a'cs,  [Hung.]  engr.  kd-rdtsh 
Karai'skakis,  O.  [Greek,]  palriot.  kd-rd-'i»-kd'7/is 
KaraniMii.  N.  M.  [Pns.]  hist.  kd-rdm-x"tn' 
KaraMustapha,  [Turk.]  grand  vizier,  kd'rdmpps'td-fd 
Karmath,  (Karmathi),  or  Al  Faradsh  Ebn  O'thman  al 

Karmatb,   founder   of  the   sect  of  the  Karmaths, 

kdr'mdlh.  (kdr> md-th'i) 
Karolyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  kd-rol-y'i 
Karpinski,  Fr.  [Pol.]  poet,  kdr-pins'k'i 
Karr,  J.  B.  A.  [Fr.]  roman.  kdr 
Karschin,   A.   L.,   properly  Karsch,    [Ger.]   poetess, 

kdr'-tliin.,  kdrsh 
Karsten.'K.  J.  B.  [Ger.]  wr.  kdr'sien 
Karyn,  A.  [Ens.]  lyric  poet,  kd'fin 
Kaspar  von  dor  Keen,  [Ger.]   poet,  kds'pdr  fan  der 
Kiistner,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  math,  kest'nir  [r&ne 

Kasvini,  [Ar.]  geog.  kds-vi'ni  _ 
Kaszerowski,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  kd-x!te-rnvs'k'i 
Katabah.  (Katbah),  gen.  of  the  caliph  Valid,  k'd'td- 

bd  (kdt'bd) 
Katclii,   byname  of   Muhammed    Ben   Abdallah    al 

Nishaburi,  [Per.]  poet,  kd'te-b'i 
Katt,  von,  [Prus.]  lieutenant,  kdt 
Kauffmann,  A.  [Swiss,]  loin,  artist,  knuf'mdn 
Ksdliaeli.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  pai.  koul'bdich 
Kaunitz,  W.  A.  prince  of,  [Aust.]  st.  kou'njis 
Kayumarath,  first  king  of  Persia,  kd-ygp'mci-rath 
Kayssarow,  [Eus.]  wr.  kd-'is-m'rof 
Kazimierz.  king  of  S'ohinil,  kd-xi'iii'l-rrxh 
Kazinczy,  F.  [Hung.]  poet,  lra-x'in'tx'i 
Keckermann.  B.   [Ger.]  prof,  kfk'ker-man/ 
Kecskemeti,  [Ileng.]  wr.  kelxh-ke-me-ti 
KedarLaomor,  king  of  Elam,  ke-ddre'  Id-b-more' 
Keferstein,  Ch.  [Ger.]  geognosl.  li'ier-st'au' 
Keightlev,  Th.  [Ihig.]  hist.  kiie'Vl 
Kcill,  J.  [Scot]  philos.  Kile 
Keith,  J.  F.  E.  [Prus.]  marsh.  VWxe,  {kite) 
Keller,  J.  B.  [Swiss.]  artist,  kel'lir 
Kellermann.  Fr.  [Ch.]  duke  of  Valmy,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

kil'ler-mdn/ 
Kellgorn,  A.  von,  [Swc]  poet,  cliel'gorn 
Kellgren,  [+\v<-.\  poet,  ehel'grenc 
Ke(a)maleddin    Ismail   al    Isfahan 

{kd-)md!e-c  l-d'inc  'i'smd-'Ue  al 
Kemeny,  J.  prince  of  Transylvania,  ke-meny 
Kempeicn,  W.  von,  [Hung.]  ineeban.  kem'pe-len 
Kephalas,  N.  [Greek.]  wr.  ke-phd-lds' 
Kepler,  J.  [Ger.]  astroii.  kep'ler 
Keratrv.  A.  II.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  ke-rd-lrV 
Kerguelen  Tremarec,  I.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ker-ge-ldng' 

tre-md-rek' 
Kerner,  A.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  ker'nir 
Kersaint,  A.  J.  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  ker-sing' 
Kessel,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  kes'sel 
Kcssels,  M.  [D.]  sculp,  kin'xe/s 
Kctteler,  W.  E.  von,  bp.  of  May?nce,  kU'te-Ur 
Ketilen,  C.  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  kSU'len 
Kexell,  [Swe.]  poet,  cJiik-UV 
Kcyser,  N.  de,  I  Belg.]  pai.  kl'.rer  (kd-zeref) 
Keysler,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  antin.   kls'Ur 
Kiekaert,  D.  [D.]  pai    kik'kdrte 
KM.  ,,  1>.  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  kVfir 
Kiliilsh  Anrslan  Ben  Massud,  suit,  of  Eum,  k'iVidsh 

drs'ldne  ben  mds-uppde 
Kilidsh  Aarslan  Ben  Uokneddin,  suit,  of  Eum,   kV- 

n,lxhdrx'ld,ie  hen  rok'iied-d'ine' 
KiHdsh  Aarslan  Hen  Soliman,  suit,  of  Eum,  k'i'ttdsh 

drx'/dne  lien  xo-K' mane 
Kilmaine,  K.  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  of  Ir.  descent,  kil-maine' 
Kimelii.  ]).  [Sp.  ]  rabbi,  klm'ehl 
Kind,  K.  Th.  re,.,-.]  ling,  kindt 
Kinkel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  kiri"kel 
Kinneir,  J.  Maedonald.  [Scot.]  wr.  Hn-n'ire' 
Kinsbcrgen,  J.  II.  van,  [D.]  adm.  kiiu'bir'gin 


[Perj   poet,  ke- 


Kin.sk  y,  [Bdiem.  |  family,  kins'Jci 

Kirch,  M.  M.  [Ger.]  feni".  astron.  kirch 

Kircher,  C.  [Ger.]  lexic.   lir'cher  ' 

Kirchmann,  N..  prof,  at  Petersburg,  kirch'mdn 

Kirchmayer.  (See  Xu<igeoi-gnx.~\  /.  i,ch' mVir 

Kirchner,  (See  J'/nnfn.)  kiech'ner 

Kirgener.  (See  I'hinttt,)  k'ir'ge-ner 

Kirwan,  K.  [Scot.]  chem.  'kir'wam 

Kis,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  k'Uh 

Kisfaludy,  S.  [Hung.]  lyric  poet,  kisli-fd-lo'ody 

Kishtasb  Ben  Lohorasp,  king  of  Persia,  k'ish-t'dsb  ten 

Ib'ho-rdup 
Kisil  Aarslan,  ruler  of  Aderhidshan,  k'i'x'il  drs'ldne 
Kiwish  von  Eotterau,  Fr.    [Bohem.]  phys.    ki'vpsh 

fan  nit'ter-oit/ 
Klapka,  G.  [Hung.]  revol.  kldp'kd 
Klaproth,  M.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  chem.  kldp'rote 
Kleber,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  gen.  kle'her,  hie-here' 
Klein,  B.  [Ger.]  comp.  kllne 
Kleist,  E.  Ch.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  kllst 
Kleist  von  Nollendorf,  E.  F.  count,  [Prus.]  gen.  kllsf 

fon.  vql'len-dorf 
Klenze,  L.  von,  [Ger.]  archit.  klent'se 
Kleonaris,  [Greek]  st.  kle-o-nd'ris 
Klicpera,  "W.  [Bohem.]  jjoet.  kl'itx'pe-rd 
Klijn,  B.  H.  [D.]  poet,  kllne 
Klingemann,  E.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet.  klin"ge-man' 
Klinger,  Fr.  M.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  klin'"gir 
Kliiikerfnss,  [(for.]  nstron.  klin"ker-fgos 
Klootz,  (See  Clootz.)  klbts 
KI"]K.tock,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  poet,  klop'stok 
Klotz,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  kluts 
Kliiber,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  publicist,  kWbir 
Kluijt,  P.  D.  [D.]  pai.  kloit 
Kluit,  A.  [D.]  hist,  kloit 
Knapp,  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  kndp 
Knaust,  Heinrieh.  [Ger.]  poet,  knoust 
Kneller,  G.  [Ger.]  pai.  knel'ler 

Knesebeck,  K.  Fr.  von  dem,  [Prus.]  marsh,  kne'ze-bekr 
Kniaziewicz,  K.  [Pol.]  gen.  knya-syi'^itsh 
Kniaznifi,  Fr.  [Pol.]  poet,  knydsh'nin, 
Kniephausen,  (baron,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Hes- 
Knyphausen.  (     sian    troops  in  America,  (kriipe-) 

kni/i'lioi/'zin 
Knipperdolling,  B.  leader  of  the  Anabaptists,  knip'- 

pir-dql'ling 
Knowles,  S.  [Ir.]  dram,  poet,  noUs 
Kidiad,  king  of  Persia,  lh-hdili' 
Kobell,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  mineral,  ko'bil 
Kobiorzvcki,  St.  [Pol.]  hist.  Ib-byer-sKits'k'i 
Koch,  Ch.  W.  [Ger.]  hist,  koch 
KochanoAyski,  .Tan,  [Pol.]  \>^v\.kh-ehd-vors'k'i 
Kdehlv.  II.  A.  Th.  [Ger.]  antiq.  Tc&ch'R 
Kodamah,  or  MoafTek  Abdallah  Ben  Kodamah,  [ArJ 

wr.  kb-dd'rnd 
Kodsha  Eashid,  [Ar.]  hist,  kbd'slui  rd-sh'ide 
Koeberger,  W.  [D.]  pai.  kpo'her-ger 
Koehorn,  M.  baron  von,  [D.]  engin.  lioo'hom 
Koekkoek.  B.  C,  ID.]  pai.  kook'kook 
Koen,  G.  [D.l  philol.  koone 
Kuerten,  J.  [D.]  fern,  arlbl,  lonr'lin 
Koharv,  Hong,  family,  lo'hd-ri 
Kohl,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  kale 
Knialowiez  A.  W.  [Pol.]  hist,  ko-yd-lb'titsh 
Kiilesev,  F.  [Hung.]  wr.  l&l-elit-l 
Ki'.leseri.  I  Hung.]  wr.  ke%-le-xlie-ri 
Kolettis,  Joannis,  rGreek]  st.  kd-lel'fis 
Kolinoyics,  [Hung.]  wr.  kr-n'nb-riUh 
Kolnir,  P.  [Hung.]  poet,  kbl-ldre 
KolTatay,  II.  [Pol.]  crown  vice-chanc.  kbl-long'ta-i 
Roller, 'baron  of.  [Aust.]  niarjli.  lol'ler 
Kollonics,  abp.  of  Hungarv,  kol'lo-niUh  [«7s 

Kolokotronis,  Th.,  leader  ofthe  Greeks,  ko-lb-ko-trb'- 
Kolowrat,  Bohem.  family,  kh'lb-rrdt 
Komaromi,  Cs.  [Hung.]  wr.   kd-md'id-m'i 
Konao   von  Hodiskow,  N.    [Bohem.]  wr.  ko-ndche' 

fun  lio-d'ixh-kov 
K'oniecpolski,  A",    generallissimus   of   Poland,    kon- 

i/ptx-jio'x'k'i 
Ki'inig,  G.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  keH'nig 
Kiinigsmark,  M.  A.  countess  of,  [Ger.]  kifh'nigs-mdrkf 
Kiinneritz,  J.  T.J.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  k<fhh'ne-,fs' 
Konstantin   Wsewolodowilndi,  prince  of  Wladimir, 

kbii'xldn-fine'  rxe_-ro-lh'db-titsh 
Kontschak,  jirinco  ofthe  Polowzer,  kon-clidlc' 
Koolaert,  E.  [IX]  poetess.  kop'Vdrte 
Kopscanyi,  [Hung.]  wr.   lop-chdne-y'i 
Kopezvnski,  O.  I'l'ol.]  gram.  Ihp-ch'lns'k'i 
Kopilow,  Dm.  [Eus.]  sea.  l.o-pi'lof 
Kopiseh,  A.  rGcr.]  pai.  and  pool.  /  o'y  hh 
Kopitar,  B.  [Ger.]  ling.  Ui>'-,>i-hir 
Kiippen,  P.  von.  [Pus.]  antiq.  kSp'pen-      _ 
Korais,  Adamantios,  [Greek]  idulol.  kn-ra-isf 
Kbrncr,  Theodore  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  k&r'ner 
Kiiriisi  Csoma,  S.  [Hung.]  ling.  ke%'i  <&-sh'i  clio-mu 
Korsakow,  [Rus.l  gen.  /.  u.-'xd-l  Qi 
Kos'ciuszko,  T.  [Pol.]  generalissimo,  knxji-lxyppxli  kd 
Koscgarten.  L.  Th.  [Ger.l  poet,  ko;.e_-gl,r'ten. 
Koslow,  I.  [Ens.]  poet,  kdx-lof' 
Kossuth,  L,  chief  of  (be  Hung,  revol.  kosh-shopte 


FCite,  f.i '/-,  fall,  lehjl,  hd/.  —  .Vr .', .  prey,  help,  there,  hi 


-77,1., 


,  blrdJig.—Xvte,  dure,  mihv,  wolf,  book,  lord,— Tune,  bull,  itnite.—oi,  boy;  on,  house.— Fr. 


OF   ALL  COUNTRIES    OF  MODERN   TIMES. 


Kostka  von  Postubic,  [Bohetn.]  wr.  kbsi'kd  fan 
pos'too-bits 

Kostrow,  [feus.]  wr.  kd-strof 

Knthair  lii-n  Ahd  Errahnian,  [Ar.]  poet,  ko-ihd'ir 
1,  en •  dh-dr  r-riV ■„,dn,:> 

KoMiheddin  Mohammed,  suit.  kbth'btd-d'ine  mop- 
ham- 'm  erf  [n  o-vvbsh 

Kotromanowich,  St.,  first  ban  of  Bosnia,  ko-trb-md'- 

Kotschubcy,  Bus.  prince,  kbt-shpp-beri 

Kotzebue,  A.  Fr.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  koi'tse-boo' 

Kovaohieh,  N.  G.  [Hung.]  hist.  kb'va-cKich  " 

Kovtics,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  kb-raehe 

Kovacsoczy,  [Hung.]  wr.  kb-va-clib-ts'i 

Kovasznai,  R.  [Hung.]  pliilos.  kn-vas-nd-i 

Kovesdi,  [Hung.]  gram.  ke%-vesh-di 

Koijter,  V.  [D.]"  wr.  koi'ter 

Krafft,  A.  [Ger.]  sculp.  krdft 

Kraft  von  Toggenburg,  count,  [Ger.]  poet,  Jiv/f  f,» 
tgg'geii-bpprg'  Ikrd'ndch 

K i : 1 1 1 ■  1 1 - 1 ) ,  I/,  'projicrlv  Sunder,  or  Sunder,  [Ger.]  pai. 

Krantz,  A.  [Ger.]  hist,  krauts 

Krasioki.  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  krd-sits'ki 

Krause,  K.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  plains,  krou'ne 

Krauscneck,  "VV.  von,  [Pros.]  gen.  kron'zen-ek' 

Kravenhotr,  C.  E.  Til.  []).]  gen.  kri'en-hof 

Kreil,  K.  [Ger  ]  astron.  krlle 

Kreitmayer,  A.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  krlte'mVer 

Kretschmann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  kretsh'man, 

Kreutzer,  R.  [Ger.]  eomp.  kroit'ser 

Krogh,  G.  Ch.  von,  [Dan.]  gen.  krbg 

Krolijn,  Klaus,  f]).]  pai.  krb'llne  [ner 

Kii'l.iirr,  Juliana,  baroness  of,  bom  at  Eiga,  kru'de- 

King,  W.  T.  [Ger.]  prof,  krone] 

Kriiger,  Fr.  [Ger.  ]  pai.  krk'gir 

Kriiger,  Dr.  [Ger.]  astron.  krk'ger 

Krukowiecki,  [Pol.]  gen.  krpp-kb-vyefs'/fi 

Krnnnnaeher,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  kroom'md-chir 

Kriinitz,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  phvs.  kru'nits  ' 

Kruse,  K.  [Ger.]  hist.  krpp'se       ' 

Kruseman,  C.  [D.]  pai.  kru'ie-mdn 

Krusenstern,  A.  J.  chevalier  de,  [Eus.]  commodore, 
krop'zin-stem' 

Knw.viiski,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  k  /■■'o-s/fins'k'i 

Krylow,  J.  A.  [Ens.]  poet,  kru-lof 

Krzycki,  [Pol.]  wr.  knMWlft 

Krzywousty.  byname  of  duke  Boleslav  III.  of  Poland, 
krslfi-rn-oo'st'i 

Kiibeck,  K.'  Fr.  von,  [Aust.]  st.  ku'bek 

Kublai,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  kpp'bld-'i 

Kiicken,  Fr.  Vf.  [Ger.]  coinp.  kii'keii 

Kuglcr,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  prof,  kpog'Ur 

Knit,  Ephraim  Moses,  [Ger.]  poet,  koo 

Kulilinan,  Q.   [Ger.]   fanatic,  koole'man 

Kiihne,  G.  [Ger.]  critic,  k„'ne    " 

Kiihner,  It.  [Ger.]  phiiol.  kd'ner 

Kuik,  3.  van,  [D.]  pai.  koik 

Kttiip,  J.  [D.]  pai.  koip  (k'tpe) 

Kuijpc-s,  G.  [I).]wr.  kni'pers  (ki'pers) 

Kukolnik,  N.  \Y.  [Eus.]  dram,  kpp'kol-iflk. 

Kunckell,  J.  [Ger.]  chein.  knon"'kel 

Kunduriotis,  L.  and  G.  [Greeks,]   patriots,  kun-dtt- 

Kuntli,  K.  S.  [Ger.]  bot.  koont 

Kurakin,  A.  [Bus.]  prince,  kno-rd'k'in 

Kurtz,  J.  II.  [Ens.]  prof,  kob'rts 

Kusknrulis.  K.  [Greek,]  roman.  kus-ku-ru'Tis 

Kiister,  L.  [Ger.]  critic,  ktis'ter 

Kutusow,   Golenischtsehew    K.   Smolcnskoi,    [Eus.] 

marsh,   gb-le-tfirfi'c/ief  ko,,-t,„,'s,,f  smb-lens'kPi 
Kiitzing,  Fr.  T.  [Ger.]  nat.  kut'sing 


Laar,  (See  Laer.)  Hire 

Labadie,  J.  [Fr.l  fanatic,  Id-bd-tTi' 

Labarre,  J.  Fr.  Le.l'cvre,  chevalier  de,  [Fr.]  Id-bar' 

Labastie,  J.  Binard,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  antiq.  Ul-bii-sti' 

Labat,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  7(7-7x7/ 

Labbe,  Ph.  [Fr.]  wr.  lab 

Labbey  de  Pompierre,  (See  Pompierre,)  ld-ba'  da 

pbng-pi-ere' 
Labeaume,  [Fr.]  last,  ld-bbme' 
La  Beamuclle,  L.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  lo-mel' 
Labedoyere,  Ch.  F.  F.  iluchet,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen. 

Id-be-dtQi-gere'  ^^ 

La  Bigne,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  la  Uivu 
La    Billardiore,   J.    J.    [Fr.]    bot.    7(7    ViU/dr-  (7/7-7- 

ydr-)  d'i-ere' 
La  Bletterie,  J.  Ph.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  Id  bUl-rV 
La  Boetie,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  Ib-e-fi' 
Laborde,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.  Id-bbrde' 
Lahouchere,  presid.  of  the  Eng.  merchants'  bureau, 

la-bppsliare'  [db-nd' 

La  Bonrdonnave,  B.  F.  Malic  de,  [Fr.]  sea.  7,7  boor- 
Li  Brotonne,  [Fr.]  roman.  7,7  bre-tbn' 
Labriero,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  roman.  Id-br'i-fire' 
La  Bruyere,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  brn^l-iyre' 
La  Cailie,  N.  L.  do,  [Fr.]  astron.  7,7  kdlij 


La  Callcga,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  7,7  kdl-ye'gil 

La   Calprenedej    Gautier   de    Costes   de,    [Fr.]   poet, 

7,7  kdl-jir'ti-nede' 
Lacarry,  G.  [Fr.]  hist.  Vd-kd-rV 
Lacave-Laplagne,     [Fr.J    minister  of  finances,    Vd- 

kdve'  Vd-pldny' 
Laeepede,  B.  G.  E.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Vd-se-pede' 
La   Chaise,   Fr.  d'Aix.  de,  confessor   of  Louis   XIV. 

Id  shd.se  Ub-tW 

La  Chalotais,  L.  It.  do  Carade.no  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  «/td- 
La  Chainhre,  M.  Cttreau  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  shiingir 
La  Chapelle,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  drain.  7,7  shd-pel/ 
La  Chfitre,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  shaft' 
La  Chaussce,  P.  CI.  Nivelle  de,  I  Fr.]  poet,  lashbs-se' 
La  Chesn.ivc,  N.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  nhes-nOV 
La  Chetardie.  J.  J.  T.  de,  [Fr.]_st.  Id  she-tdr-dV 
Lnchmann,  K.  [Ger.]  critic,  liich'mdii 
Lachner,  Fr.  [Ger.]  com  p.  Idch'ner 
Laclos,  P.  A.  Fr.  Choderlos  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-kW 
La  Colonic.,  J.  M.  de,  [Aust.]   field-marshal  and  hist. 

7,7  ko-lo-n'i' 
La  Combe  do  Pezel,  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  kongh'  rfr  pe-rel' 
La  Condamine,  Ch.  M.  de,  [Fr.]   math.    7,7  kong-rfd- 
Lacordairc,  J.  B.  II.  [Tr.]  prea.  Id-kor-ddre'    inline' 
Lacretelle,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.    Idkr-tel'  ^ 

La  Croix  de  Constant,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  st.   Id  kroU,' 

de  kong-stdng' 
La  Croze,  M.  Veyssicre  do,  [Fr.]  lexic.  7,7  krnze' 
La  Cruz  y  Cano,  E.  [Sp.]  drain.  7,7  krnplh  7  kd'no 
Lailenbefg,  Ph.  von,  [Pni-.]  st.   Id' dill-berg' 
Ladio'clii.  G.  [It.]  hist.  Id-der'k'i 
Ladrilleros,  J.  [Sp.]  sea.  1,'i-i/i'd-i/e'ros 
Ladvocat,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ld-vo-kd' 
Laennec,  E.  T.  II.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  Ian-nek' 
Laer,   P.  van,  [D.]  pai.,  called  Bainboots,  Fr.  Bam- 

boche,  It.  Bamboccio,  Vdre 
Laet,  J.  van,  [D.]  geog.  late 
La  Vnso,  I!,  de,  [Fr.]  artist,  7,7  fdgo 
La  Fare,  Ch.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  id  fare 
Lafargne,  [Fr.]  dram.  Id-fdrg 
Lafaye-Breliicr,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-fa'  bre-i-e' 
La  Fayette,  G.    Mottier,  niarq.   de,  command,  of  the 

nat.  guard  at  Paris,  Id  fa-yet' 
La  Ferrnnavs.  Ch.  A.  comte  de,  [Fr.]   st.  tdfe-ro-na' 
La  Feuillade,  Fr.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh.  7(7  fM-y'dM 

( f<fa?i-ydde,') 
Laffitte,  Jacques,  [Fr.]  hanker.  Id-fife' 
I.all'oiideLailebat,  A.I).  [Fr.l  si.  Id-fang' d"  Iddc-idi' 
Latitau,  Fr.  J.  [Fr.l  hist.  Id-fi-tf.' 
Lafont,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  la-fbng' 
Lafont  d'Aussonnc,  [Fr,]  wr.  Id-fnng'  rfos-song' 
La  Fontaine,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7,7  fung-ta ,i,:' 
Laforey,  Fr.  [N.  Amor.]  adrft.  Id-fb-rW 
La  Fosse,  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  7(7  fos 

l.afnenle,  Aleantaia,  Miguel.  [Sp.]  hist.  ld-fon-e_n'te 
Lagaraye.    CI.    Toussaint   Marot    de,    [Fr.]'  chemist, 

La  Gardie,  M.  G.  comte  de,  [Swe.]  st.  Id  gdr-dV 

Lagny,  Th.  Fautet  de,  [Fr.]  math.  7,7»-;/7' 

La  Grange,  J.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  math.  wr.  7<7  grdng-ge 

La  Grive,  J.  de.  [Fr.]  geog.  7,7  grive 

La  Gnerinieie,  Fr.  UobiebonJFr]  wr.  Id  ge-ri-n"-ere' 

Lagueronnirre.  A.  de.  [Fr.i  publicist,  Id-gr-rv-ni-ere' 

Laguerre,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  Id-gore' 

I.aguille.  I..  [Fr.l'bist.  Id-fily' 

LaGialletiere.  M.  de,  [Fr.J  hi<t.  Id  dH-ff-fi-ere' 

La  llarpe,  Fr.  C.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7/7  harp 

La  Hire,  Ph.de,  [Fr.]  math.  7,7  /tire 

Lahyre,  F.  [Fr.]  pai.  7,7  /fire' 

l.aigue.  G.  de,  one  of  the.  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  lag 

Laine,  J.  II.  J.  Ilostein,  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  St.  la-ne" 

Lainez,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  7,7-»e' 

Lainez.  (See  /.„,/»r~.1  Id'Y-neJh 

Laire,  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  1,1, -e 

Lairesse,  G.  de,  [IV]  pai.  la-res' 

Laissaignc,  J.  L.  [Fr.l  wr.  ids-sdny' 

Lajard,  Fr.  [Fr.]  antiq.  Id-giire' 

La  Landc,  J.  J.   Le  Francois  de,   [Fr.]  astron.  and 

math.  7,7  liingd 
Lallemand,  baron  ilenrv,  [Fr.]  gen.  Idl-mdng' 
Lallemant,  F.  de.  I  Fr.l  wr.  Idl-mdng' 
Lallv  Tollen.lal,  Th.  A.  baron  de,    [Fr.]  gen.  and  wr. 

of  Irish  descent,  (Tullendallv.)  7,77-77'  trd-ldng-rfdl' 

(fnllendal'ly) 
La  Luzerne,  C.  W.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  7(7  li,-ze_rn,' 
Lamanon,  E.  de  Paul,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-md-nbng' 
La   Mar,   Jose,  presid.  of  the  junta  gubernativa  of 

Peru,  777  mar 
La  Marek,  J.  B.  A.  P.  Monet,  chevalier  do,  [Fr.]   wr. 

Id  mark' 
Lamarquc,  N.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  ld-mdrk' 
I.atnartine,  A.  de,  [Fr,]  poet,  ld-mdr-finc' 
La  Martiliere,  [Fr.l  gen.  7,7  mdr-fi-n-ere' 
Lamb,  Ch.  [Egg.]  wr.  lam 
Lainballe,  M.  Th.  L.  de  Savoy -Carignan,  princess  of, 

lang-bdle' 
Lambeck,  Peter,  Lambeccins.  [Ger.]  schol.  Uim'bik 
La.aberg,  Ger.  familv.  Idm'birg 
Lambert.  John  Ilenrv,  [Ger.]  math.  Idm'bert 
Lambin,  D.  [Fr.l  phiiol.  Idng-ban,/' 
Lambinet,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  Idng-lfi-ne' 


Lambruschini,  L.  [It.]  wr.  Idm-broos-kVn'i 
Lambton,  W.  [Eng.j  lieut.-colonel,'7,(„,'«'vi, 


Lamoignon,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ld-mo-dn-ybng' 
Lanioignon-Maleshcrbcs,  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  St.    ld-mo-dn- 

ybng'  mdle-zerl/ 
La  Mennoye.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  mb-nd'  tcre' 

Lanioriciere,  Ch.  L.  L.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  Id-mb-ris-si. 
Lamotbe-I.angon,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ld-mi'ifr'  Idng-aa  a/' 
L.unotbe  le  Bayer,  Fr.  de,    instructor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Id-mote'  le  bd-'i-e' 
Lamotho  Valois.  comtcsse  dc,  [Fr.]   la-mote'  rd-V,^a' 
Lamotte  Baracc,  K.  [Fr.]  wr.  ld-mbte'  bit-rase.' 
La  Motte  Fouqae,  [Ger.]  poet.  7,7  mot  foo-ke' 
Lamouroux,  J.  V.  [Fr.]  wr.  ld-moo-r66' 
Lampadius,  W.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  Idm-pd'rf'i-oos 
Lampillas,  F.  X.  [Sp.l  wr.  Idm-pil'yds 
Lain]. re, -lit   il  r   Pi'affe,    [Ger.]  poet,  lamp'recht  der 

pfdf'fe 

Lanipngnani,  G.  A.  one  of  the  nairderers  of  the  duke 

Galeazzo  Sforza,  I 'a '»,-/,„ on -ya'rii 
Lana,  Francis  de,  [It]  Id'na 
LaNauze,  [Fr.]  wr.  landze 
Lancellotti,  G.  P.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  Id-n-chel-lvi'ti 
Lancelot,  C.  [Fr.]  gram.  Idngs-lr,' 
Lancillotto,  G.  [It.]  pai.  Idn-rlfil-lbt'tb 
Lancisi,  G.  M.  [It.]  med.  wr.  Idn-dfi'si 
Lanerer,  X.  [Fr.l  P«i-   Idng-kre' 
Lanrrinek.  l'rosper  Ilenrieus.  [Ger.]  pai.  Idn'krink 
Landais.  X.  [Fr.]  lexie.  Idng-dtV 
Lander.  E.  and  J.  [F.ng.]  trav.  lan'der 
Landon,  C.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  Idng-dnng' 
Landon,  L.  E.  [F.ng.]  poetess,  lAn'dfin 
Landor,  W.  S.  [Eng.]  autli.  lan'der 
Landseer.  Sir  E.  [Eng.]  pt.  Mnd'gere 
LantYanohi,  [It.]  wr.   Idn-frdn'kl 
Lanfranco,  G.  [It]  pai.  Idn-frdn'ko 
Lang,  K.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  hist.  Idng 
Langara,  [Sp.]  ailm.  under  Charles  IV.  Idn'gd-ril 
Langbein,  A.  Fr.  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  /iing'blne 
Lange.  S.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  ldn"ge 
Langebek,  J.  [Dan.]  hist.  ldn"ge-l,eke 

Langeul- k.  C.  J.  M.  [Ger.]  anatntn.   Idn"gen-bek 

Langendijk,  P.  [D.l  poet,  lan"gen-tr,ke' 

Langer,  J.  P.  von,  [Ger.]  pai.  ldn"ger 

Langeron,  [Fr.]  gen.  Idim-gc-rfing' 

Langetti,  G.  B.  [It.l  pai.  'iduti-srt'fi 

Langliaus,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  archit.  Idng'hnus 

Langle,  H.  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  com]..  Idng-gle' 

Langles,  L.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  liing-glds' 

Langlois,  II.  [Fr.]  gcog.  Idng-glb^ii' 

Langsdorff,  G.  II.  von.  [Ger.]  trav.  liings'dprf 

Languet,    II.    [Fr.]    wr.   under   the  name  of  Junius 

Brutus,  ldng-ge' 
Lanjuinais,  J.  D.  comte  do, [Fr.]  iur.  wr.  ldng-gu-'i-nd' 
Lan'ner,  J.  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  conqi.  idn'ner 
Lannes,  J.  duke  of  Montebcllo,  [Fr.]  marsh.  Ida 
Lannoy,  Ch.  de,  [S[>.]  vicerov  of  Xaples,  etc.  ffi-nv-a1 
LaNoue,  F.  de.  [Fr.l  liist.  7,7  no,, 
Lantier,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.   Idng-Yi-e' 


l.an 


Lanzi,  [It]  philog.  and  archa-ol.  Hind's" 

Laparelli,  Francis,  [II.]  areliit.  ld-j,d;  rl'l" 

La  Perouse.  J.  Fr.  Galaup  de.  [Fr.]    sen.  7,7  pe-roose' 

La  Peyrouse,  Ph.  Ticot  de,  [Fr.]  bot.  7,7  pd-fppUt 

Lapicrrc,  (See  Mallerot.)  Id-jff-rre' 

La  Place,  P.  S.  count,  [Fr.]  astron.  7,7 pliisse 

La  Plaeotte,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  moralist,  Id  jild-sel' 

Lapo,  A.  di,-[It]  sculp,  lii'pn 

Lapp  da  Castiglionchio,  [It.]  cpistolog.  7,7'7,o  (7(7  kas- 


til-yon'k'i-b 


[fely 


Laporto  da  Theil,  F.  J.  G.   [Fr.]  nntiq.  Vd-pbrtc' 

Lapoype,  J.  Fr.  marquis  de.  [Fr.]  gen.  la-pd-dpe' 

Lappe,  K.  [Ger.]  poet,  7,7///  t 

Laiipenberg.  J.  M.  |Gct\]  L i^t .  Idp'pen-berg' 

La  Eamee.  (See  Ifamns.)  Id  rii-me' 

Larchcr,  P.  II.  [Fr.]  phiiol.  7(7Y-.s7,j' 

Larcheveque,  [Fr.]  sculp,  liirsh-rake' 

La  Eeveillerc-Lepcaux,  [Fr.]  st.  7,7  rr-rrl-ycre'  (foSSs 

yere')  le-po' 
La  Eeyniere,  B.  L.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  rd-ni-ere' 
Largilliere,  N.  de,  [Fr.]   pai.    Idr-gV-yTcre'    (g-7^ 

y-ilre') 
La  Rive,  J.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  act.  7,7  rire 
Larivey,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  ld-ri-rd' 
Larmessin,  [Fr.]  engr.  Idr-mes-sdng' 
La  Eocbc  Aymon.  A.  Ch.  E.  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]   wr. 

7,7  rtishe'  d-mbng'  [  f„o-ko' 

La  Itochefoucault.  Fr.   due   dc,    [Fr.]  wr.  7(7  'rathe- 
La   Eoelie-.Iacqnelin,    II.    comte    de.   leader    of    tho 

royalists  in  the  Vender  IS-rSahef  sdl-'Ang' 
Larnmigniere,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-rd-nfi-di-e:  e' 
Larra.  Don  M.  J.  de,  [Sp.]  poet.  Id,-'  d 
Lairev,  D.  J.  baron  de.  [Fr.]  sarg.  7,7-c,7' 
Larriere,  N.  dc.  [Fr.]  thcol.  wr.  Id-rl-f,  ,  ' 


ti  short,  lilt.— Fr.  rfl 


rlyasin  spur.—,!;/.  I,,. 


An"ger.—g,  Vt,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final, 


between  I!  and./: 


PRONUNCIATION    OF  NAMES    OF   DISTINGUISHED    INDIVIDUALS 


Larroque,  D.  de,  [Fr.]  ivr.  I'd-rbke1 

Larruga,  E.  [Sp.]  ivr.  lllr-rgg'gii 

La  Rue,  Gei'vais  de,  Hi  ru' 

La  Sabliere,   A.   de   Eambouillet  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  I'd 

s'd-bll-ere' 
La  Salle.  [Fr.]  wr.  Ill  sill/ 
Lasarow,  [Bus.]  sea.  Hi'sli-ref 
Lasaulx,  E.  von.  [Ger.]  antiq.  lil-zb' 
Las  Casas,  Fray  Bavtolome  de,  bp.  of  Chiapa  in  Mex. 

Ilia  kii's'ds 
Las  Cases,  E.  A.  D.  count,  [Fr.]  st.  Ills  k'dze 
Lascy,  P.  count  of,   [Aust.]   marsh,  of  Irish  descent, 

la'scy 
Laserna-Santander,   C.    A.   [Sp.]    bibliog.    la-ser'nd 

slln-tlin.-der' 
Laskaris,  K.  [Greek,]  wr.  llls'kd-r'is 
Lasne,  M.  [Fr.]  engr.  lline 
Lassala,  M.  [Sp.]  wr.  lllx-sli'lli 
Lassen,  Ch.  [Ger.]  orient.  Ids'sin 

Lasso,  Orlando  di,  Orlandns  Lassus,  [It.]  mus.  llis'so 
Lastanosa,  V.  J.  do,  [Sp.]  wr.  llis-tli-nb'sa 
Lastevrie,  F.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  llls-td-r'i' 
Lasteyrie   Dusaillant,  Ch.  Ph.   comte   de,   [Fr.]   wr. 

Ids-td-rV  dii-slil-i/ling'  (-nii-i-yling') 
Latham,  J.  [Ens.]  orn.  hVtham 
Latimer,  H.  bp.  of  Worcester,  /iifimer 
La  Touche,  [Fr.]  wr.  Hi  tnoshe 

La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Th.'Mnlo  Corret  de,  first  grena- 
dier in  the  army  of  the  Fr.  republic,  la  tgpr  db- 

verny' 
La  Tour  Maubourg,  M.  V.  Fay,  marquis  de,   [Fr.]  st. 

la  Igor  mo-'boghg'  _ 

Latreil'le,  P.  A.'tFr.]  zoolog.  I'd  trtly' 
La  Tremouille,  [Fr.]  marsh.  Ill  tr'e-mgoly' 
Lattaignant,  G.  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  pool,  lii-iau-t/iing' 
Latude,  II.  .Mazers  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Hl-tude' 
Laubanie,  Yoier  de  Magontier  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  Ib-b'd-n'V 
Laube,  II.  [Ger.]  poet,  lou'be 
L'Aubespine,  Ch.  de,  chanc.  of  France,  lo-be-pine1 
Lauder,  K.  S.  [Scot.]  poet,  la'd'er 
Laudon,  (Sec  Luiultm,)  Imi'don 
Lauer,  Fr.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  lov/ir 
Laugier,  [Fr.]  wr.    lo-gi-e' 
Laujon,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  lb-gong' 
LAulney,  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  lb-nd/ 

Lanney,  B.  B.  Jourdan  de,  last  governor  of  the  Ba- 
stille, lb-no1  _ 
Launoy,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  lb-nb-ll' 
Lauremberg,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  lou'rem-berg' 
Laurencin,  [Fr.]  dramat.  In-, -ling-bang' 
Laurent,  P.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  lb-rang' 
Laurentie,  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  lo-rllng-ti' 
Laurierc,  E.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  lb-r'i-ere/ 
Laurillard,  [Fr.]  nat.  lb-r"d-y'dre'  (Ib-r'i-'i-ylire') 
Lauriston.  J.  A.   B.   Law,   marquis  de,  [Fr.]  marsh. 

Ib-r'is-tong' 
Lautrec,  [Fr.]  marsh,  lb-trek' 
Lanzun,    A.   Nompar  de    Caumont,    due    de,   [Fr.] 

marsh,  lo-ztfang' 
Lavalette,  M.  Chamans,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  postmaster, 

la-vii-let' 
La  Valliere,  L.   Fr.  de  la  Baumo  le  Blanc,  duchesso 

de,  [Fr.]  la  T'd-l'Qre1  [s'i' 

Laval-Montmoreuci,  [Fr.]  ft.  lli-rlil'  numg-mb-r'diig- 
Lavanha,  J.  B.  [Port.]  hist,  Hi-vlin'yli 
Lavater,  J.  C.  Chr.  [Swiss,]  wr.  Hi-cli-ler'  (lll'cll-ter) 
Lavayssee,  J.  -I.  Dauxion,  [Fr.]  trav.  lli-vas-se' 
Laveaux,  J.  Ch.  ThiObaut  de,  [Fr.]  lexic.  ld-vb' 
Lavicomteric   de   St.   Sampson,  L.   [Fr.]  wr.   la-v'i~ 

kbng-tr'i'  de  sang  sllng-sbng' 
La  Vigne,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  v'inj/ 
Lavoider,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  chem.  Hi-vd-d-z'i-e' 
Law,  J.  [Scot.]  Fr.  financier,  la 
Layard,  II.  A.  [Ens.]  trav.  Ward 
Laynez,  J.  second  gen.  of  the  Jesuits,  liin-neth 
Lazzari,  D.  B.  [It.]  archit.  mid  pai.  Vdt-sd'r'i 
Lazzeri,  Pt.  [It.]  wr.  Hil'se-r'i  • 

Leao,  Duarte.  Nunez  de.  [Port.]  chronic,  le-d'oong 
Le  Barbier,  [  Fr.]  pai.  li'.blir-ln-ej 
Lc  Bas,  J.  Ph.  [Fr.]  ensr.  Ve  bli/ 
Le  Beau,  J.  L.  J.  [Bels.]  st.  Ve  bb' 
Le  Bent',  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  IV  letif 

Lebid  Ben  Kabiat,  [Ar.]  poet.  le-b'ide'  ben  r it-Wat 
Lc  P.laiie,  L.  I  Fr.J  surs.  le  I 'tiling 
Le  Blond,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  Hi  blbng 
Le  Bossu,  E.  [Fr.]  critic,  le  bbs-sii' 
Lebout,  F.  J.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  Ve-boo' 
Le  Bouthilier,  Ch.   [Fr.]  st.  le  boo-ti-U-e' 
Le  Bouvier,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  le  boo-ti-e' 
Le  Bret,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  hist,  lii'bre' 
Lebrija,  (See  jYehri/a.)  le-bri'ch'd 
Le  Brim,  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  wr.  le  bretng 
Le   Curlier,   [Fr.]    commissioner  in   Switzerland,   le 

klir-l'i-e' 
Le  Cat,  01.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  Ve  kit' 
Leeehi.l!    A.  [It.]  matli.  lek'k'i 
Le  Chevalier,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  nat,  le  sh'e-v'd-1'i-e' 
Leclerc    d'Ostin,    Victor    Emanuel,   [Fr.]    gen.    le- 

kle  -ef  do-t&ng' 
Lccluso,  Ch.  de',  Clusins,  [Fr.]  hot.  le-kUze' 


Le  Cointe,  Ch.  [Fr.]  annal.  Ve  kb-angV 

Lecointre,  L.  [Fr.]  revol.  le-kb-angtr' 

Le  Comte,  L.  [Fr.]  trav.  lekbngt 

Le  Conteur,  J.  [Ens.]  major-sen.   lc  kong-tebr' 

Lecourbe,  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  Vc'-koorbe' 

Lecouteulx    do    Canteleu,    [Fr'.j    st.    le-kog-tet'   de 

kiingt-lea.' 
Lecouvreur,  A.  [Fr.]  actress,  le-koo-vrt&r' 
Lecurieux,  J.  la,  [Fr.]  hist,  Ve-ku-'r'i-dk' 
Leczinski,  St.,  king  of  Poland,  later  duke  of  Lorraine 

and  Bar,  le-ch'ins'k'l 
Ledesma,  E.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  le-des'mli 
Ledran,  II.  F.  [Fr.]  surs.  wr.  Ve-dr'dng' 
Ledru-Eollin,  Ph.  [Fr.]  polit.  lii-dru'  ro-ling' 
Le  Due,  J.  [D.]  pai.  Ve-diik' 
Le  Duchat,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  le  dii-shu' 
Ledyard,  J.  [Amcr.]  trav.  Ud'ynrd 
Leemans,  C.  [D.]  archa?ol.  le-m'dns 
Leeuw,  G.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  le'oiv 
Leeuwen,  S.  van,  [D.]  jur.  wr.  le'gp-ven 
Leeuwenhoek,  A.  [D.]  nat.  le^og-rin-hgoke' 
Lefcbure  de  Fnurcv,  I  Fr.]  in-  lii'.  /< '-f'V-bii  re,' '  defgor-sV 
Le  Febvre,  Fr.  J.  duke   of  Dant'zic,   [Fr.]  marshal, 
Le  Fevre,  01.  [Fr.]  pai.  Ve  fevr  \l'e  feor 

Le  Fort,   Fr.  J.    commander-in-chief  of   the  Buss. 

forces,  le  fore' 
Le  Fort  de'la  Moriniere,  [Fr.]  wr.  le  fore  de  Hi  mo- 

r'i-n'i-ere'  XVc  fr'dng 

Le  Franc,  J.  J.  marquis  of  Pompignan,   [Jr.]  poet, 
Le  Gallois,  J.  J.  C.  [Fr.]  phvsiol.  Ve  r/a-lbli' 
Le  Gendrc,  A.  M.  [Fr.]  math,  le  glingdr 
Le  Gentil  de  la  Barhinais.   [Fr.]  sea.    lii  g'dng-ti'  de 

III  blir-b'i-nu/ 
Le  Goitil  d-  la  Ga'aiMc-e.  G.  J.  II.  J.  B.  [Fr.J  astron. 

etc.  lc  giing-1'i'  dV  Hi  gll-lJ-^i-rri' 
Leger,   Abb6  de  Saint,    (See  Mercier,)    db-be'    de 

sang  le-ge' 
Legse,  Arthur  Kaye,  [Ens.]  adm.  leg 

Lesname,  A.  [It.]'] I.  leii-yli'me 

Legonvu,  G.  M.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  le-gog-ve' 

Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.'/c  grling  des-s'i' 

Lesraverend,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  H -*i race-rang' 

Le"Gros,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp.  Ve  grb' 

Lehmann,  J.  G.  [Saxon]  major,  invent,  of  topograph. 

drawing,  le'man 
Le  Hon,  Ch.  count,  [Belg.]  st.  Ve  Kong 
Le  Ilongre,  [Fr.]  sculp,  lehongr' 
Leibnitz",  G.  W.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  philos.  llb'nit' 
Leicester,  E.  D.  earl  of,  les'ter 
Leigh,  E.  [Ens.]  theol.  wr.  Vi 
Leigh  Hunt,  [Ens.]  \ioet,ldhunt 
Leisewitz,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  li'ze-vits' 
LeitaoFerreira,Fr.[Port.]  wr.  te-i-tlpgpng  fer-ruYi-ra 
Le  Jeiine,  L.  Fr.  baron  de.  [Fr.]  pai.  Ve  glfane 
Le  Kain,  II.  L.  [Fr.]  actor,  Ve  king 
Lekapenos,  Georsios,   [G-n-ek]  sramm.  le-kd-pe'nos 
Le  Keux,  H.  [Ens.]  ensr.  I'd  ken_ 
Le  Laboureiir,  .7.  [Fr.  ]  bi.sl     /.::  Hi-I/gg-rdur' 
Lelewel.  J.  [Pol.]  hist,  le-le'cel 
Lcdio,  [It.]  poet,  le'Vi-5 
Le  Long,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  le  long 
Le  Lorrain,  B.  [Fr.]  sculp.  Ve  lb-rang' 
Le  Maire,  J.  [D.]  sea.  le  mare 
Le  Maistre,  L.  1.  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  le  mastr 

B".  [Fr.]  antiq."  Zg  me-  •■   lr'i-e' 
Leiueieier,  M.  L.   [Fr.J  dram.  Je-iner-s'i-e' 
Lcmery,  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  Ve-m'e-r'i' 
Le  Mierre,  A.  M.  [Fr.]  dram.  Ve  m'i-ere/ 
Lti  Moine,  Fr.  [Fr.]  pai.  le  mo-line' 
Lemoine,  Albt  [Fr.]  jdiilos.  Ve'-mb-'dne' 
Le  Monnier,  P.  Ch.  [Fr.]  astron.  Ve  mb-n'i-e' 
Lcmontev,  P.  E.  [Fr.]  hist.  H'-mbng-hV 
Lemos  Faria   e   Castro,  Damiao   Ant.   [Port.]   hist. 

le'nums  r'll-ri'll  e  kll'xtroo 
Lemof,  Fr.  Fr.  [Fr.]  sculp.  l'e-mb' 
Le  Moyne,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  sculp.  Ve  midline'       _ 
Le   Moyne  Desessarts,   N.   [Fr.]  wr.  le  mo-line  de- 

ses-.sdre' 
Lempriere,  J.  [Ens.]  wr.  lling-prt 
Le  Nain  do   Tillemont,    L.   S.  [F 

de  fil y-mbng' 
Lenelos,  Anne  or  Ninon  de,  [Fr.]  Hing-klo' 
Lendroy,  J.  [Fr.]  lexic.  I'dng-drb-ll'  ^ 

Leiifant,  ,T.  |  i'r.  |  hist,  lii nci-nhii/'  [nb-ii' 

Lenglet  Dnfrcsnoy,   N.   [Fr.]   hist.  I'dng-gU'  dil-fre- 
Lcngerke,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  le.n"ger-kc 
Lcnguas,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amcr.  len'goo-'ds 
Lenhossek,  Mich.  v.  [Huns.]  nied.'wr.  Un-hos-seke 
Lcnncp,  J.  D.  van.  [!).]  philol.  len'nep' 
Lennep,  J.  V.  [D.]  wr.  tin-iiep 
Lenngren,  A.  ^1.  [Su-,-,1  poet,  len'grene 
Le  Noble,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  le  nbbl  " 

Lenoir,  A.  [Fr.]  antiq.  Ve-no^dret 
Lenoir-Larochc,  J.  Ch.  P.  [Fr.]  minist.  of  police,  Ve- 

no-lire'  lli-rbshe' 
Lcnormand,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  le-nbr-m'dng' 
Lenormant,  Ch.  [Fr.]  antiq.  Vi-nbr-mang' 


[Fr.]  hist,    le  ndng 


St.  Fargean,  [Fr.]  st. 


Le  Notre,  A.  controller  gen.  of  Louis  XIV.  le  nolr 

Lenstrom,  J.  C.  [Swe.]  wr.  lene'stretim 

Lenz,  J.  M.  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  lints  ' 

Lcod.  [Eng.]  trav.  loud  [ch'i 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  [It.]  pai.  etc.  le-b-n'dr'db  d'd'C'in'- 

Leonhard,  K.  C.  von,  [Ger.]  mineral,  le'on-hardf 

Leonico,  A.  [It.]  poet,  le-o'ii'i-kb 

L  npardi,  G.  count,  [It.]  poet,  le-o-piir'di 

Leopold,  C.  G.  at'.  [Swe.]  poet,  U'b-pold 

Leotaud,  V.  [Fr.]  math,  le-b-to' 

Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  le-n'r'i-gjld 

Lepaute,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  watchmaker,  Ve'-pote' 

Lepautre,  A.  [F  r.]  archit.  lii-pbtr 

Lepechin,  J.  fEus.]  trav.  It-pe-uhvu 

Lepelleticr,   L.   M.    count     " 

li'-pi-Ve-n-e' 
L'Epicier,  B.  [Fr.]  engr.  le-p'i-s'i-e' 
Le  Poitevin,  [Fr.]  pai.  le  pb-llte-rdng' 
Le  Prince,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  lii  prangs 
Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  [Fr.J  fern.  wr.  on  education, 

lii  prangs  d'e  bo-mong' 
Lepsius,  K.  P.  [Ger.]  antiq.  lip's'i-oos 
Lerchenfeld,  M.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  I ir'ih in-fildV 
Lerma,  Francis  de  Koxas  de  Sandoval,  duke  de,  [Sp.] 

st.  ler'm'd 
Lerminier,  J.  L.  E.  [Fr.]  philos.  ler-m'i-n'i-e' 
Leroux,  P.  [Fr.]  phil.  Ve-rgg' 
Le  Eoux,  P.  [Fr.]  publicist,  le  rgg' 
Le  Eoy,  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  Ve  )b-ll/ 
Leroy  d'Etiolle,  [Fr.]  wr.  Ve-rb-'d'  de-ti-W 
Le  Sage,  A.  E.  [Fr.]  poet.  Ve  sage  ^ 

Lescaille,  Catherine,  [D.l  fern,  jioet,  le,s-kdly' 
Lescallier,  L).  [Fr.]  wr.  tes-kll-1'i-e' 
Leseine,   leader   of  the   insurgents  in   the  Vendee, 

les-kiire' 
I diguicres,   Fr.    do   Bonne,   due  de,    constable   of 

France,  le-d'i-g'i-ere' 
Leslie,  Sir  .1.  [Eng.]  math.  Us-ly 
L'Espasnaii'lel.  M.  [Fr.]  sculp,  'le.s-piln-t/iing-del' 
L'Espinasse,  J.  .7.  K.  «le,  [Fr.|  fern.  wr.  fe-p'i-ndss' 
L'Espine,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  le-p'ine' 
Lessep,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  les-sep' 
Lessing.  Gotthold  Ephraiin.  [Ger.]  poet,  les'sing 
Lesson,  K,  P.  [Fr.]  nat.   le-sbng' 
L'K.-toeq,  J.  II.  favorite  of  Elizabeth  of  Rxxmn.les-tOk' 


L'Estoile,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.    le-1b-lih' 
Le  Sueur,  E.  [Fr.]  pai.  Ve  slr-filr' 

LesZCZVIlski,  St.   kins  of  Poland,    ler.h-i 

szek  V.  duke  of  Poland,  le/shek 
szmann,  Dan.  [Ger.]  poet,  len'mlh 
Tellier,  Fr.  M.  marq.  of  Louvois,  | 
Thiere,  [Fr.]  pai.  Ve-U-ere1 
Tourneur,  P.  [Fr.]  translator,  Ve  i 
tronne,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  philol.  Ve-trbiv 


ch'ins'ki 


Leszezyf 

Leszek  V.  duke  of  Poland,  le.'.sl,ek 
Leszmann,  Dan.  [Ger.]  poet,  les'm 
Le  Tellier,  Fr.  M.  marq.  of  Lonvois,  [Fr.]  st.  le  te-VU 
LeThif       ■■■    - 

Le  Tourneur,  P.  [Fr.]  translator,  le  toor- 
Letiv 

Leiiliette,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  leH-l'l-, 
Lcusden.  .7.  [D.]  philol.  lens'den 
Leutze,  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  loit'se  ^ 

Leuwenhock,  (See  Leeuwenhoek.)  le'gg-ren-liogke' 
Le  Vnillant,  Fr.   [Fr.]   trav.   Ve  ilil-iiling'    (I'c    rfPi- 
yling')  [III  s'drte 

Le.vasseur  de   la   Sarthe,    [Fr.]    Avr.    1'e-rlis-xea.r'  de 
Le  Vau,  [Fr.]  archit.  Ve  to 

Le  Vayer,  Fr.  de  la  Mothe,  [Fr.]  ling,  le  t'd-ye' 
Leverfier,  M.  [Fr.]  astron.   le-rer-r'i-e' 
Leverrier,  U.  J.J.  [Fr.]  astron.   ii'-rer-ri-e' 
L'Evc-squo   de  Burigny,   J.    [Fr.]   hist,    le-rdke'   de 

L'Evesque  dela  Eavaliere,   [Fr.]   philol.  le-vdke'  de 

Hi  lil-rll-l'i-ere' 
L'Evesque  de  Pouilli,  L.  [Fr.]  le-vdke'  de   pggl-y'l' 

(joog-'i-yV) 
L6vis,  Fr.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  le-v'if 
Lcvitschniss,  H.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  le-riish'nig 
L6vizac,  J.  P.  V.  L.  de,  [Fr.J  gram,   le-v'i-zllh' 


Levret,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  Ve-vre' 

Lewald,  J.  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  le'r'dldt 

Lewschin.  P.  [Bus.]  Iii-t.  ler'sh'in 

Leydeeker,  Melchior,  [!).]  theol.  IVdik-ker 

Levser,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  jnr.  ll'zir 

L'Heritier  de  Brutelle,   Ch.  L.   [Fr.]  bot.   le-r"-fi-e' 

d'ebru-tel'  [tie  i'i-liiiig-dSngi 

L'Heritier  de   Villandon,    N.    [Fr.]    poet,  le-r'i-ti-e' 
L'Herminier,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.   ler-m'i-n'i-e' 
L'Hermite,  J.  [D.J  sea.  ler-m'ite' 
L'Homond,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  lb-mbng' 
L'Hdpital,  M.  de,  chanc,  of  Franco.  Ib-pi-tiil' 
LTIuillier,  S.  L.  [Fr.]  math.  lii-'i-Vi-e' 
Lhuyd,  Lhwyd,  Llwyd,  Edward. [Eng.]  archa?oI.  Igg'id 
Liiio,  D.  N.  de,  [Port.]  hist.  Vi-eFoong 
Liberi,  P.  [It.]  pai.  Vi'be-ri 
Libertador,  el,  (See  j;,>/inrr.)  el  Vi-ber-t'd-dbr' 
Libicki,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  Vi-b'its'k'i 
Libri-Carrncoi  della  Sommaia.  G.  B.  J.  T.  count,  [Fr.] 

math.  Vi'br'i  kllr-rgot'clil  drl'lii  som-mWi-'d 
Liceti,  Fortunius  Licetus,  [It]  wr.  Ti-clie'Vi 
Lichnowskv,  Slavic  I'aniilv,  li,-i.'-nni:\-'k'i 
Lichtenberg.  George   Christopher,    [Ger.]  wr.  lich'- 

ten-berg' 
Lichtenstein.  M.  H.  Ch.  [Ger.]  ling,  licli'ten-stlne' 
M.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  licht'ver 


Li  eh  I 


I'd/e./iir,  fall,  what, bat.— Mite, prey,  help,  lluire,  her.— Pine,mar'ine,  bird,  fig.— Nbtc,<lbrc,inbcc,u-glf,bgpk,lord.— Tune,  bull,  unite.— oi,boy;  ou, house.— Yr.  u  long, 
__  —- 


OF   ALL  COUNTRIES   OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


Llequct,  P'V.l  liist.  li-ke' 

Lichc.r,   I.'V.  [Ann;:]  Vv„t.  li'bir 

Licbcr,  Francis,  [Gcr.]  wr.  fi'ieV 

Liobig,  Justus  von,  [Gcr.]  chcm.  n'B/<7 

Lientoud,  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  iQte-tb' 

Lievens,  Jan,  [!).]  pai.  H'/eras 

Ligior  do  la  <  I  aide,  A.  du,  (See  DeshoulUres,)  li-gi-e' 
de  I'd  gdrd 

Ligne,  Ch.  J.  prince  do,  [Aust.]  field-marsh,  liny 

Ligncll,  A.  [Swe]  liisl.  ling-nil' 

Lienori,  A.   M.   de,  founder   of  the  Ligorites  or  Re- 
demptorites,  li-goo-b'r'i 

Liljcen'-n,  |Swc  ]  hist.  I'il'ye-grene' 

Lil'j.-.slrale,  J.  W.  [Swe.]  poet.  I'll' ye-atro'le 

Limborch,  Philip,  |l>.  |  div.  lim'borch 

Liniiare.s,  f Port.  |  st.   li-iiti-a'res 

Limicrs,  M.  do,  [Fr.]  hist.  li-ini-e' 

Limonacle,  com  to  do,  secretary  under  Christopher  in 
Ilayti,  li-mb-ndde' 

Limosin,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.   li-mb-zdng' 

Lind,  Jenny,  [SweJ  sine,  lind 

[Jli.1U.-i-,  -l    I'll.  |  I I  tliool.  liiuV(lmr)ba;j(birg~) 

Linde,  S.  0.  [Pol.  |  ling,  lin'de 

Lindenau,  15.  A.  von.  [Gcr.]  astron.  lin'de-nou 

Lindet,  J.  IS.  II.  [Fr.]st.  Idng-de' 

Lin.len'-n,  [Swe. J  wr.  lind'grene 

Lindner,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  prof,  lind'nir 

Ling,  P.  H.  [3 we.]  poet,  Jirefir 

Lingbye,  [Dan.]  wr.  ling'bu, 

Linguet,  S.  N.  II.  [Fr.  |  hist,  ldng-ge' 

Liuiore,  Fr.  Pajot  do.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-gb'  d'e  li-ni-ere' 

Liniers  I5romont,  S.  [Sp.  |  adni.  I'i-n'i-e'  br'e'-nibng' 

Link,  II.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  link 

Linii.ous,  Charles  von,  or  Linno,  [Swe.]  hot.  lin-na'- 

009,  lin-ne' 
Linsehot.cn,  J.  II.  van,  [D.]  wr.  lins'chb-teii 
Lint,  Peter  van,  [D.]  pai.  lint 

Lioni,  0.  [It.  I  biogr.  I'i-b'ni 

I.iotard,  J.  E.  [Swiss.]  pai.  etc.  li-b  tare' 

Lipano,  countess  of,  Caroline  Annunziada,  tho  widow 

of  Murat,  li-pd'nb 
Lipinski,  Ch.  [Pol.]  violinist,  li-pins'k'i 
Lippi,  Fr.  Ph.  [It]  arti.-t,  lip' pi 
Lipsius,  Justus  1 1).]  wr.  lip'si-gga 

Li.oow,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  lis'ko 

Lisfranc,   [Fr.]  sure.  list-frang' 

List,  Fr.  rCrcr."]  wr.  list 

List,  h.  [Hung.]   poet,  lisht 

Lista  y  Arragon,   Don  Alberto,   [Sp.]   poet,  lis't'd  'i 

ar-rii-gbn' 
Liszt,  F.  [Hung.]  mns.  list 
Litmus,  A.  [Greek]  wr.  li-fi'nbs 
Litta,  Pompeo,  count,  [It.]  hist.  lit'Vd 
Littrow,  J.  J.  von,  [Ger.]  astron.  lit'tro 
Liven,  D.  [It.]  poet,  li've-ri 
Liviera,  G.  B.  [It]  poet,  li-vi-e'rd 
Livoy,  T.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  U-vo^a,' 
Lizars,  J.  [Eng.]  surg.  liz'zars 
Llauder,  [Sp.]  st.  lyd-pp-der' 
Llorente,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  lyb-ren'ie 
Lloyd,  II.  [Eng.]  hist,  loid 
Lluchana,    (See  JSspartere,)  li/on-chd'na 
Lobanow,  M.  E.  [Kus.]  dram.  Iri-bii'nof 
Lobau,  G.  M.  count,  [Fr.]  marsh,  lb-bo' 
LobecK,  Ch.  A.  [Gcr.]  antiq.  Ib'bek 
Lobeira,  Vasco  de,  [Port.]  poet,  loo-bbVi-rii 
Lobel,  M.  [Fr.]  hot.  Id-bel' 
Lobineau,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  lo-bi-no' 
Lobkowitz,  Bohcm.  family,   lob'ko-vits 
Lockhart,  .1.  G.   [Scot.]  until,  lok'dri 
Locros,  Ferri  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  lo-krds' 
Loder,  F.  Ch.  von.  [Rus.]  anat.  lo'dir  [dale' 

Leweiidat,  U.  Fr.  W.  count  de,  [Ger.]  sold,    leu'vin- 
Logau,  Fr.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  wr.  lii'gou 
Logior,  J.  B.  invent,  of  a  now  method  for  instruction 

in  music,  lo-g'i-e' 
Lohenstein,  K.  D.  von,  [Gcr.]  poet,  Ib'hin-stlne/ 
Lohmann,  Fr.  [Gcr.]  fern.  wr.  In'm'dn 
Lohorasp,  king  of  Persia,  Ib'ho-rasp 
Loisel,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  loH-seV 
Loi.seleur-Doslongchamps,  J.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  bot.  Ibdize- 

leur'  de  long -sluing'  ^ 

Loizerollos,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  lawyer.  If-iize-roV 
Lokman.  [Ar.]   fabulist,  lok'hidne 
LolaMontoz.  (So.-  Montez,)  WVd  mbn'tes 
Lolli,  A.  [It]  violin.  Ibl'li 
Lombard,  L.  [D.]  pai.  long-bare' 
Lomenie  do   Brienne,  F.  Ch.  de,   [Fr.]  st.  Ib-me.n'i' 

de  bri-en' 
Lomnicky  von  Budec,  S.  [Bohem.]  poet,  Ibm-u'ils'k'i 
fori  bog-detsh 

Lnmonossow,    Michailo    \Vassilycvitsh,    [Rus.]  poet, 
lii-mii-ngs'so  f 

Longcpierre,  II.  B.  do  Roqueleyne,  seigneur  do,  [Fr.] 
dram.  lbng-ge-p'i-ere' 

Longhi,  Joseph,  [It]  cngr.  Ibn'g'i 

I goinonhui,  <'h.  S.  [Dan.]  astron.  lnn"gb-mnn-iant' 

Longueil,  G.  do,  [IX]  philol.  Ibim-gMy'  _ 

Longuerue,  L.  Dufour  do,  [Fr.]  hist.  Ibng-g-nV 


Longueval,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  Ibng-g-vdV 

Longucvillc,  Fr.  [Fr.\  lbi>(Pg-vile' 

Loos,  D.  Fr.  [Ger.J  die-sinker,  lbs 

Lope  do  Vega,  [Sp.]  dram.  Ib'pe  de  ve'gii 

Lopez,  F.  [Port.]  hist.  fr/pes      '     '    ' 

Lopez,  J.  M.  [Sp.]  st.  Ib'pelh 

Lopez  de  Rueda,  [Sp.]  dram.  Ib'pelh  de  roo-e'dd 

Lopez  de  Zaralc,  Fr.  [Sp.  |  poet,  Ib'pilh  de  tfui'rii-te 

Lopez  y  Portaria,  V.  [Sp.]  pai.  Ib'prt/i,  'i  pbr-td' fi-d 

Lopuchin,   Avram  "vvassilyevitsh,  [Rus.]  lyric  poet, 

lo-pno-eliin' 
Loredaiio,  F.  [It]  wr.  Ib-re-dd'nb 
Lorges,  G.  A.  do  Durfort,  duo  do,  [Fr.]  marsh,  large 
Lorgna,  A.  M.  [It.]  math,  lorn'yil 
l.oi  hi,  [It.]  adni.  Ib-r'i'd 
Loriot,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  median.  lb-r'i-b' 
Lorit,  II.,  or  Gloroanus,  [Swiss]  wr.  Ib-r'V 
Lorme,  Ph.  do,  [Fr.]  archit.  Ibrm 
Lornsen,  Urvo  .tens  [Dan.]  polit.  lom'zen 
Lorrain,  (See  Gilee,)  lb-rdng' 
Lorrichon,  [Fr.]  cngr.  Ib-r'i-shbng' 
Lorris,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  lo-r'i' 
Lortzing,  A.  G.  [Gcr.]  oomp.  lort'ning 
Losa,  Isabella,  D.  D.  (Divinitatis  Doctor,)  a  learned 

Spanish  lady,  lo'sil  [cli'i-oos 

Lotichius,  Peter,   called  Sccundus,   [Ger.]  wr.  lb-'fi'- 
Loudon,  G.  E.  Freihcrr  vo%   (See  Laudon,)  [Aust.] 

marsh,  of  Scot,  deseeiit,  loud' n  (loit'don) 
Lough,  [Eng.]  sculp,  lof 
Louis  Philippe,  [Fr.]  king,  Igoh'  fi-lipe' 
Louli,  marquis  of,  favorite  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal, 

lgg-(lb-)le' 
Lou'rdoueix,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  lggr-dgg-d' 
Loureiro,  J.  de,  [Port.]  bot.  Ib-rbYi-roo 
Loutherbourg,  Ph.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  Igg-Ur-bggr' 
Louvcl,  P.  L.,  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 

Igg-oeV 
Loii'vencourt,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  fern,  poet,  log ■v'dng-kggr' 
Louvet  de  Couvray,   J.  B.   [Fr.]  roiiian.    lpg-ve'  de 

kgg-vrd/ 
Louvois,  (See  Le  Tellier.)  loo-ro-d' 
Lowe,  Ger.  family  of  artists!  'lefo'ce 
Liiwenhaupt,  A.  L.  [Swe.]  gon.  let'ven-Jtoupt' 
Liiwenhjelni,  A.  [Swe]  st.  lea' i-c'n-i/ilm/ 
Lowcnsicjold,  [Nor.]  st.  Idh'ren-nheiild' 
Lowth,  R.  [Eng.]  poet  and  gram,  loath 
Loyola,  I.  de,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  lb-yo'l'd 
Loysoau,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  lo-a-zo' 
Lubocky,  [Pol.]  min.  of  finance,  log-bets'/ci 
Lubicniecki,  St.  [Pol.]  astron.  Igg-bye-nijets'k'i 
Luc,  J.  A.  do,  [Swiss.]  phvs.  liik ' 
Lucas,  P.  [Fr.]  trav.  1,,-kih' 
Luccari,  G.  P.  [It.]  hist,  look'/cd-ri 
Lucchesi-Palli,   husband  to  the   duchess    of   Berry, 

look-ke'n'i  pal'l'i 
Lu'cchesini,  G.  marchese  di,  [Prus.]  st.  look-ke-sVn'i 
Lucchetto   de   Genova,  (See    Cambiasi.)   look-ket'tb 

de  dge'nb-vd 
I.ueeliilil,  G.  [It.]  wr.  look-k'i'n'i 
Luceua,  J.  do,  [Port]  wr.  log-ne'na 
Luckner,  Nicholas,  baron  of,'  [Fr.]  marsh,  from  Ger- 
many, look'ner  (Iftk-ner') 
Lucke,  G.'Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theol.  Uk'ke 
Luden,  II.  [Ger.]  prof,  loo'din 
tin lolf,  II.  |  Ger.]  orient,  loo'dolf 
Lufft,  II.  [Ger.]  print.  Iggft 
Luijken,  J.  [D.]  cngr.  loi'ken, 
Luillier,  (See  Chapellc,)  lu-'il-nr'  (liPi-i-ye1) 
Luini,  or  Luvino,  B.  [It]  pai.  loo-'i'n'i 
Lukaris,  K.  [Greek]  wr.  loo'kil'-r-is 
Lukin,  Wi.  [Rus  ]  dram.  'loo-Vine1 
Lully,  G.  B.  [It]  comp.  lool'li 
Luneau  de  Boisjermain,  P.' J.  F.  [Fr.]   wr.  lii-no'  d'6 

bo-ii-ger-mang' 
Lussan,  M.  do,  [Fr.]  fern,  roman.  lii.i-sdng' 
Luther,  Martin,  [Gcr.]  reform,  loot'ter 
Liitko,  F.  P.  [Rus.]  adni.  lite'ke 
Liitolt  von  Sovon,  [Ger.]  poet.  U'tolt  fqn  ze'ven 
Liitzow,  L.  A.  "W.  von,  [Prus.]  major,  lut'tsb 
Luvino,  (See  Luini.)  Igg-v'i'nb- 

Luxembourg,  F.  II.  do  Montmorency,  due  de,  [Fr.] 
marsh,  luk-sdng-bggr' 


Luynes,  Ch.  A.  due  do,  constable  of  France,  lu-'ine' 
Luzac,  J.  [D.]  philol.  lu-ziik' 
Luzan,  I.  do,  [Sp.]  wr.  Igg-thdn 
valier 


Luzac,  J.  [D.]  philol.  lii-~iilr 

Luzan,  I.  do,  _ 

Liucrne,_Chevalier  Ca?sar  Anno  de  la,  [Fr.]  minis,  to 


U.  St.  lii 

Lyndsay,  Sir  D.  [Scot]  poet,  lind's'i 
Lyonnet,  P.  [D.]  nat.  ti-b-ne' ' 


M. 


Maadd,  first  Egyptian  caliph,  m'd-iid/ 
Maanen,  C.  F.  van,  [D.]  st.  ma'nen 
Mabillon,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mii-b'il-ybng'  (-b'i-'i-ybng') 
Mablv,  G.  Bonnot  de,  [Fr.]  wi'-.  mii-bli' 
Mabiise,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  mti-buztf 


Macanas,  M.  P..  [Sp.]  st.  mii-kii n'yiis 

Macaulay,  T.  B.  [Brit.]  wr.  mdk-aw'ly 

Macbeth,  [Soot.]  usurper,  mdk'bilh 

Maechinvelli,  jNieeolo  di  Bernardo  doi,  [It]  wr.  mak- 

kl-d-reVn 
M'Culloch,  J.  R.  [Scot]  wr.  md-kul'gk 
-Maciloiiotigh,  T.  [Amor.]  com.  mak-'don'o 
Mac6,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  ma-se' 
Macedo,  Fr.  do,  [Port]  poet,  m'd-re'rlgg 
Maefarlane,  II.  [Scot.]  wr.  mdk-J'dr-ld'ii 
Macgill,  [Scot]  wr.  indk-giV 
Maehaook,  S.  K.  [Bohem.]  poet,  mij-cliiite'shek 
Machado,  1).  B.  [Port]  hist,  mil -slid' dog 
Machin,  J.  [Fr.]  astron.  ma-ttltdvg' 
Machuca,  P.  [Sp.]  archit.  in'd-rhoo'kd 
Macio.jowski,  W.  A.  [Pol.]  hist,  mdd-sli e-ygtfi'k'i 
Mackay,  C.  [Br.]  poet,  mdk'y 
Mack  'von   Leiberich,    K.    [Aust]   marsh,   rniik    foil 

li'be-rich 
Mackau,  A.  R.  A.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  adm.  mdk-ko' 
Mackcldey,  F.  [Gcr.]  jur.   viiik'kel-dl' 
Maekiowioz,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  mott-ki/e'vitsh 
Mackintosh,  Sir  A.  [fir.]  navig,  i„dl.' I ,,-!,, xh  [Kn> 

Macklin.  properly  Mac  Laughlin.  Ch.  [Ir.]"dram.  mlik- 
Maclaurin,  ('..  [Scot.]  math,  -nitik-law-rin 
M'Lean,  J.  [Amer.]  jur.  mdk-lune' 
Macomb,  AIox.  [Amer.]  gen.  md-kom' 
Macpherson,  J.  [Scot]  wr.  mdk-Jer'sbn 
Macquer,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  chcm.  rnd-ker' 
Macret,  Ch.  F.  A.  [Fr]  engr.  mii-kre' 
Maozinski,  J.  [Pol.]  loxic.   ntii-ch'ins'k'i 
Madler,  J.  II.  [Rus.]  prof,  mdde'/ir 
Madrazo _y  Aeudo,   Don  Jose  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  ma-drbV- 

Ilio  'i  d-goo'do 
Madvig,  J.'N.  [Ger.]  critic,  madl'rir] 
Maclen,  Ph.  van  der,  [D.]  wr.  ma/Uii 
Maerlant,  J.  van.  [D.]  poet,  m'dre'Vdnt 
Mall'ei,  Fr.  So.  [It.]  wr.   miif-fifi 
Maealhaos,  F.  .le,  |  fort.]  sea.,  Fr.  Magellan,  ma-gal. 

yiings'  (ma-ge-liing') 
Magellan,  F.  [Port.]  navie.,  Ene.  nui-jil.'un 
Maecndio,  Fr.  [Fr.]   phvsiol.   mii-gdiig-d'V 
Magei,  C.  [It.]  poet,  mut'gi 
Maeini,  J.  A.  [It.]  astron.  mat 
Maeliabeochi,  A.  [It]  lihrar.  iiiill-yii-bek'k'i 
Magnan,  B.  P.  [Fr.]  marsh,  man-yang' 
Magnasco,  A.  [It]  pai.  miiii-yds'kb 
Magne,  Pierre,  [Fr.]  st.  many 
Magniere,  L.  [Fr.]  sculp,  miin-y'i-ere' 
Magnus,  John,  abp.  of  Upsala,  iniing'npps 
Magnusen,  Finn,  [Island,]  arehiool.  niang'npp-ziil 
Mahadi.    byname   of    Abulcasscm    Muhammed   Ben 

Abdallah,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimites, 

mii'lui-d'i 
Make  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  B.  F.  [Fr.]  sea.  md-ht'  de 

I'd  boor-db-na> 
Mahlmann,  S.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  miile'man 
Mahinou.l,  ['fur.]  sultans,  md-mikle 
Mahmud  Bon  Argun  Chan,  (See  Gasan  Clian,)  mbV- 

mooile  ben  iir-gooiie'  chiine 
Mahmud   Bon  Sebiiktegin,  suit,    mii'mppde  bin  se- 

book'te-g'ine' 
Mahomet,  (Sco  Muho.nimi-d.)  mu'liomet 
■  [Eng.] 
[Br.]  aut 

-lad' 
tiq. 
gnan,  £,.  [Fr.]  math,  and  philos.  man-yang' 
Maigrot,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  mu-gro' 
Maikow,  W.  [Rus.]  dram,  md'i-kgf^ 
Mailatb,  J.  count,  [Hung.]  hist.  miPi-l'dte/ 
Mailla,  J.  A.  M.  de  Moyriac  de,  [It]  wr.  mii-il'la 
Maillard,  O.  [Fr.]  wr.  mdl-ydre'  (mii-l-i/dre') 
Maillebois,   J.    B.   F.    Dcsmarcts,   marquis  de,  [Fr.] 

marsh,  miily-bb-d' 
Maillet,  B.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.  mdl-ye'  (inSPi-yer) 
Maillotins,  a  revol.  party  at  Paris  under  Charles  VI. 

miil-yo-tdng'  (md^i-yb-tdng') 
Maillv,  J.  B.  [FrJ  hist,  mdl-yi'  (mii^-i/i') 
Mainibourg,  L.  [Fr.]  hist,  mdng-bopr' 
Mainfroy.  prince  of  Taronto,  mdna-fnCiV 
Maineaiilt,  Ch.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  wdn'g-gb' 
Maintonon,   Fr.   ,1'Aubieno.  marq. .is,-'  do,  wife  to  the 


astron.   inii<l-gi'n'i 


-gi'ni 


(Seo  Mult 
Mahon,  I'.  II.  [Erie]  hist,  mii-hbne' 
Mahony,  F.  [Br.]  auth.    mii-hb'ny 


Mahul,  A.  [Fr.r  wr.  ) 

Mai.  Angolo,  [It]  ant 
Maienan,  E.  [Fr.1  ma 


.u;u  i  ;i  ii,  ...  ...  u  oiuiiis  oe,   [_i '  i  .j  iiut.  //.((-/  iiuy 

Mairot,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  ma-re' 
Maison,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  marsh.  md--.bng' 
Maistrc,  J.  comto  do.  [Sard.]  minis  and  wr.  m 
Maitre-.Tean,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  indlr  gang 
Maitro-Koux,  properiv  K.-s,,.  |li.]  p;,i.  mutr 
Maittaire,  M.  [Fr.]  bibllog.  w.i-WiV 
Maizeaux,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  md-c? 
Maizoroy.  P.  G.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  muze-rb^d' 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  [It]  sculp.  ma%-a'nS 
Majoraegio.  M.  A.  [It.]  philol.  iiiii-'i-b-rii/go 
Malaoliowski,  Pol.  I'amilv.  mH-ri.r-lu.rs'k-i 
Malagrida,  G.  [It]  josnit.  inii-lii-gri'da 


Vue;    u  short,  but. — Fr.  (lit  long;  ed  short,  nearly  as  in  spur. — dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. — An"ger. — £,  Hi,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure. — r  final,  Fr.  re. — v  between  «  and  / 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 


n  a' Ilk  ill 


Maldachini-Panfili,  Oliinpia,  [it.]  miil-dii-k'i 
Malcbraitche,  N.  [Fr.]  pliili.s.  md/c-briingsh 
Malek  al  Add   Seifeddin  Abubekr,  suit,  ma/, 

a' del  se''i;'-ed-,r/n,.'  ii'/ioo-bekr' 
Malek  al  Kauiel,  suit.  mli'Uk  iilkd'mej 
Malek  al  Mansur  Saifeddiu,  (See  A'uluun,)  mii'/rk  HI 

Malek  al  Thai,  with  1  lie  byname  Dshemaleddin,  [Ar.] 

gram,  mii'lek  til  tlia/'i 
Malek  Eahim,  caliph,  mli'lek  rii-h'ime' 
Maleshcrbes,  (See  /..,• i,a,ian,ai.)  ni/il:---.erb' 
Males/.ewski,  P.  [Pol. J  hist,  mii-le-shecs'kl 
Malezewski,  Antoni,  [Pol.]  poet,  mii'l-chics'k'i 
Malezieu,  N.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mcUe-sl-fi,' 
MallikUre,  J.   Cli.  L.   de  Clinehamp  de,  [Fr.]  poet, 

miil-fi-l'dbr' 
Malgaignc,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  med.  ivr.  miil-gdny' 
Malherbe,  F.  de,  [Fr.J  poet,  mii-hrb' 
Malihran  de  Beriot,  M.  F.  [Fr.]  actress,  mii-Ti-briing' 

de  be-ri-b'  ^ 

Malingre,  CI.  [Fr.]  hist.  ma-Ung-gr' 
Malipiero,  P.  doge  of  Venice,  miidi-j/i-e'ro 
Mallerot,  P.,  known  under  the  name  Lapierre,  [Fr.] 

sculp,  mal'e-rb' 
Mallet,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  gen.  m'd-le' 
Mallet,  properly  Malloeh,  D.  [Scot.]  poet,  mallet 
Mallet  du  Pan,  J.  [Swiss,]  wr.  mii-le'  dZpang' 
Malloeli.  (See  M. i/l,-l.)  mal'locli 
Malmigaati,  J.  [It  ]  poet,  mlil-m'in-yli' Ci 
Malone.  E.  [Ir.]  critie.  edit,  of  Shakespeare,  ma  1  .'•»</ 
Malou,  Julius    llielg.]  sl.mii-loo' 
Malouet,  P.  V.  [Fr.]  st.  mii-hm-e' 
Malpi-hi,  M.  [It.]  anat..  miil-pl  g'i 
Mak.-P.rnn.  Conrad,  properly  Malthe-Bruun,  [Dan.] 

geog.  nuilt-brAmi'  (miil'U.-hroone) 
Maltitz,  G.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  'maVtits 
Maiiibiires.  a  tribe  iii   l.ra/.il,  miin ■:-'  li're  s 
Mambrun,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  mang-breung' 
Mamiani.  T.  della  lloverc,  count,  [It.  ]  st.  mii-m'i-ii'n'i 
Mannin-al-Kashid,[Ar.]  ealipli,  mii-mmm1 HI rli-sh'ido' 
Mana.-a,  Pr.  [It.]  poet,  mii-nii'ra 
Maneinclli,  A.  [It.]  poet,  man-ch'i-iieVI'l 
Muncini,  L.  J.  due  de  Nivernois,  [Fr.]  st.  man-chVrii 
Mane.o  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  mdn'- 

kb  ka-p'dk 
Mandar,  Til.  [Fr.]  wr.  miing-diir' 
M  hi  lelot,  [Fr.]  gov.  of  Lyon,  miingd-lb' 
Mandrillon,  I.  [Fr.]  merch.  miing-dr'il-yong'  (m'dng- 

dr'Vi-ybng') 
Manelli,  Pietro,  [It.]  comic  singer,  mS-nel'Vi 
Manesse,  Kudiger  yon.  [Swis>.]  inii-ness' 
Manfredi,  Enstaehio,  [It..]  math.  miin-fre'd'l 
Mangeant,  L.  TJ.  [Fr.]  wr.  mang-gang> 
Mangenot,  L.   [Fr.]  poet,  mang-ge-nb' 
Manget,  J  .J.  [Fr.]  wr.  miing-ge'        [,\er,mang-gdng' 
Man-in,  [Fr.]  gen  ,  invent,  of  the  machine  Skaphan- 
Maniu,  Daniel.'),  [It.]  polit.  m'd-rnn' 
Mann,  H.  [Am.]  educationalist. 
Mannert,  Conrad,  [Ger.]  scholar,  miin'nert 
Manoel,  Fr.  [Port.]  poet,  mil-no-el' 
Manrique,  G.  and  J.,  two  Sp.  poets,  man-r'i'lee 
Mansard,  J.  II.  [Fr.]  archit.  mang-siire' 
Mansfeld,  Peter  Ernest,  count,  IGer.]  st.  miins'J'ildt 
Manso,  J.  C.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  mcm'ao 
Manstein,  Ch.  II.  de,  [Pus.]  wr.  mii.n'stlne 
Mantcgna.  A.  [It.]  p.-ii.  miin-fen'yii 
Miiiteairel,  [Cor.]  family,  miin'toi'fel  [(-chb) 

Mi.nu.-i,  or  Manueio,  A.  G.   [It.]    philol.  ma-noo'<M 
Manuel,  P.  L.  [Pr.]  wr.  mii-nu-eV 
Manvel,  Fr.  [Port]  poet,  miing'-veV 
Manzoni,  A.  [It.]  lyric  poet,  miind-sb'n'i 
Mara,  Gertrude    Kli/.abci  h.  [I  i.-r.  |  singer,  mii'ra 
Marae.-i.  G.  [It]    pai.  mii-riH'rh'i 
Marana,  J.  P.  [It.]  wr.  mii-rii'na 
Marat,  Jean  Paul,  [Fr.]  polit.  m'd-rii 
M.ralli,  oi-Maratt-i,    Carlo.  [Ir.]  pai.    mii-rat'ti  US) 
Maravigna,  C.  [It.]  nat.  mii-ra-ri,;',/a 
Marbcenf,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gov.  of  Corsica.  miir-beuf 
Marbois,  Francois  marquis  d.-  Barbe,  [Fr.]  st.  mar- 
Marcanton.  (See  //aimoial/.)  miir-kiin-tbn',       \bo-S/ 
Marceau,  Fr.  S.  Desgraviers,  [Fr.]  gen.  mar-so' 
Marcell,  E.,  prcsi.l.  of  die  Parisian  merch.  mur-seV 
Marcello,  B.  [It.]  poet  and  nius.  m/ir-rhe.l'lo 
Marchand,  E.  [Fr.]  navig.  miir-.ihli.ng' 
Marchesi.  P.  [It.]  sculp,  miir-ke's'i 
Marehet.ti,  A.  [It.]  poet,  mi'tr-ket'ti 
Marclii,  M.  A.  [It.]  lexie.  miir'k'i 
Marechal  de  St.  Andre,  (See  Albonr)  ma-re-shal'  de 

sang  tang-dre' 
Marenco,  Carlo.  [Tt.]  poet,  m'd-ren'ko 
Maret,  II.  B.  duke  ,,(  Pas-ano.  [Fr.]  minis,  mii-re' 
Mai-ets,  (Sec  ft«».niW.O  mii-re' 
Margaritone,  [It.]  pai.  and  sculp,  miir-gii-ri-to'ne 

Margi-iiaf,  -\ n.ir.  Si-ism 1.  [Ger.]   cliem.  miir'grti/e 

Mar-on,  G    ,1...  [Fr.]  bio-   wiir-ging' 
Marheineko.  Ph.  C.  [Go,-.]  (I  ,.„].  „,;;  -'Ja'ne.-ke 
Mariana,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  hbt    mii-.-l-il'nS,         '     ' 
Mariette,  P.  J.  [Fr]  en-r.  mii-ri-e" 
Mari-ny,  Augier  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  mii-rin-yl'        [yiik') 
Mariilac,  L.  do,  [Fr.]  marsh.  ma-r"l-yaJc'  (mci-rPT- 


Marina,  Fr.  M.  [Sp.]  yvr.  ma-ri'na 

Marini,  or  Marino,  G.  B.  [It.]  poet,  mii-rVn'i  (-no) 

Marivaux,  P.  C.  de  Chamblain  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mii-r'i- 

Markelow.  [litis.]  st.  tniir-ke'lof  \_vb' 

Marios,  [Fr.]  hist,  mar-las' 

Marmier,  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  miir-m'i-e' 

Marmont,  A.  Fr.  L.  Yiesse  de,  duke  of  Eagusa,  [Fr.] 

marsh,  miir-mbng' 
Marmontcl,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  mar-mong-teV 
Marolles,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mil-rbV 
Marot,  CI.  [Fr.]  poet,  ma-rb' 
Maroto,  E.  [Sp.]  gen.  mii-rb'tb 
Marpurg,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  rmts.  miir'poorg 
Marquez,  J.  de,  presid.  of  Nueva  Granada,  mar-keW 
Marrast,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  ma-ra' 
Marrier,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  mii-ri-e' 
Mars,  A.  F.  IT.  Boutet,  [Fr.]  actress,  mars 
Marsais,  (See  Dumarsais)  miir-sa' 
Marsena,  [Pers.]  prince,  miir'se-na 
It.]  wr.  mar-s'il'y'i 

"  hist.  mar-sb-Ti-e' 
]  wr.  mar-s'V 
r.  miir-taiig-v'ile' 

j  hist.  miir-Un' 
Martens,  G.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  prof,  mar'lens 
Martignac,  G.  de,  [Frf]  st.  miir -tin-yak/ 
Martineau,  Miss  IIarriet,^Eng.]  wr.  mar-U-nc/ 
Martinez,  E.  [Sp.]  navig.  ma.r-l'i'neth 
Martini,  J.  B.  [It.]  eomp.  mar-t'i'rii 
Martiniere,  (See  Mruzen  da  la  Martiniire)  mar- 

n-ni-ere'  ^ 

Martin-Saint- Ange,[Fr.]  nat.  mSr-tang'  sang  tang-ge 
Martins,  K.  Fr.  Ph.  von,  [Ger.]  trav.  mart'si-pps 
Marton,  G.  v.  [Hun-.]  irram.  mare-ton 
Maineelli,  G.  St.  [It,]  hist.  mii-ron-chel'Ti 
Marville,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mar-ifile' 
Marzano,  marqn-se  di  San.  (See  St.  Marsan,)  mard- 
Masaecio,  T.  [It.]  pai.  mii-sSt'elio 
Mnsea-ni,  P.  [It.]  anat.  mas-kiin'y'i 


Marsigli,  L.  F 
Marsollier,  J. 
Marsy,  F.  M. 
Martainville,  [F 
Marten  ne,  E.  [. 


rit.]  v 

Fr.l  I, 
e,  [Fr. 
Fr.1]  w 
Fr.]  hi 


[s'a'nb 


Mascarenhas,  J.  [Port.]  sea.  miis-kii-ren'ySs 

Masearon,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mtis-ka-.'bng' 

Maseheroni,  L.  [It.]  math,  miix-ke-ru'rii 

Masclef,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  miis-k/e' 

Mascrier,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mas-kri-e' 

Maseres,  Fr.  [Fr.]  math,  mii-zere' 

Maskelyne,  N.  [Eng.]  math.  mas'ke-Vime 

Masque  de  fer,  or  iron  mask,  miisk  defere 

Massaniello,   Masaniello,   properly  Thomas   Aniello, 

[Neapol.]  fisherman,  iiilix-iniii-jxli-rii-el'lb 
Massari  A.  [It.]  pai.  m.as'sS-r'1 
Massena,  A.  duke  of  Ilivoli,  |  !■']-.]  marsh,  miis-se'na 
i,  [Pi-us.]  col.  mas' sin-bach/ 


Massenliach,  Ch.  von, 
Massieu,  G.JFr.]  w 
Massillon,   J.  B.    [Fr.]   eccles.   nias-s'il-yong'  (mas. 
s'Pi-yong') 

Massin-er,  Ph.  [I-ai-]  dram,  utas'sind-ger 
Massolino  _da  Panicalc,    [It.]    pai.    mas-sb-l'i/no  da 

pa-rii-ka'le 
Masson,  A.  [Fr.]  cngr.  mils-song' 
Massud,  suit,  mlis-sood/ 
Massudi,   byname  of  Abul   Hassan  Ali,   [Ar.]  hist. 

mas-spo'dl 
Massnet,  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  miis-sii-e' 
Mastalier,  Ch.,  poet  from  Vienna,  miis-ta-Vi-e' 
Masiiatix,  G.  A.  de,  [Ilavar.]  wr.  rnils-U-b' 
Mastino,  lord  of  Verona,  miis-fi'no 
Masure,  [Fr.]  hist,  mii-zure1 
Maszmann,  II.  F.  [Ger.]  prof,  miihs'miin 
Matalons,  a  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  mii-tii-lbns' 
Mathien,  P.  [Fr.]  hi-t,  mii-fl-A' 
Mathieu-Dumas.  [Fr.]  wr.  mii-fi-A'  du-ma/ 
Mathoud.  II.  [Fr.]  \vi:  mii-tpp' 


Matsijs,  ljuinlin,  |  1).]  pai.   miil's/s 

'    II.  [Ger.]  philol.  mat-fi'd 


?r.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  mii/'tis-son 
V.  fit.]  phys.  miit-n-b'U'      ' 


Matthia 

Matthisson 

Mattioli,  P.  A    .. 

Matuszewiez,  [Pus.]  st.  mii-tpp-she 

Matwejow,  [Piis.]  landscape  pai.  miil-re'ytf 

Matyas,  e  Mathias.  king  of  Hungary,  muie-yashe 

Miityasi,  J.  [Hun-.]  poet,  miite-yii-sh'i 

Manbreuil,  M.  A.  do  M.  marq.  d'Orvault,   [Fr.]  royal. 

mb-bretili/' 
Mauguin.  Fr.  [Fr.]  law.  mb-gdng' 
Maupeou,  N.  E.  Ch.  A.  de,  chanc.  of  France,  mb-poo' 
Maupertuis,  P.  L.  Moreau  de,  [Fr.]  philos.   mb-pe'r- 

til-V  [mb-re-pii' 

Maurcpas,  J.   Fr.   Phelippeaus,  comte  de,  (Fr.]  st. 
Maurer,  G.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  mou'rer 
Manriceau.  Fr.  [Fr.]  snrg.  mo-r'i-so' 
Maurokordatos,  Greek  family,  ,),„ii-n,-kor-da'tbS 
Maurolico.  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  ma-'np-rb-n'kb 
Mauromichalis,   P.   leader   of  the  Mainots,  mou-rb- 

mi-chii'Tis 
Maury,  J.  Siffrein,  abp.  of  Paris,  mb-r'V 
Maussac,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  philos.  mos-sSk' 
Manvillon,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-rV-ybng'  (md-vVi-ybngr) 
Max  Waldan,  (See  Ifauensrhi/,1 ,  miiks  riil'dou 
Mavans  v  Ciscar.  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  mii-„iins' 'i  t/us'kiir 
Mayer.  Tobias.  [Ger.]  astron.  )»7'e- 
Mayerne,  Th.  Turquet  do,  [Swiss,]  phys.  md-yer/i' 
Mayldth,  J.  [Ilung.]  wr.  miPl-liile 


Maynard,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  ma-nare/ 

Ma\  pures,  Indian  tribe  in  Colombia,  ma-'i-poo'res 

Mayseder,  J.  [Ger.]  comp.  mi-se'der 

Ma/.ariii.    pro|,erly    Giulio    Mazarini,    [Fr.]    st.   from 

Piscina  in  Niqiles,  ma-r.ii-ra.iig'  (miid-sa-ri'ni) 
Mazeres,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  mii-zere' 
Mazois,  Fr.  [Fr.]  archit.  mii-zQi/ 
Mazure,  [Fr.]  hist,  mii-zure' 
Mazzini,  G.  [It.]  polit.  ■miit-tsi'rii 
Mazzocchi,  J.  [It.]  antiq.  miii-ttdk'k'i 
Mazzolini,  L.  [It.]  pai.  m/iZ-tso-Wni 
Mazzuchelli,  G.  M.  [It.]  wr.  mat-tsoo-kel'Ti 
Mazzuoli,  Mazzola,  called  il  Parmi(e)giano,  Fr.   [It.] 

pai.  miit-tsoo^b'l'i.  (m iit-tsb'la) 
Meebain,  P.  V.  A.  [Fr."|  a-tron.   meshing' 
Meckel,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  mek'kil 
Medici, 'Giovanni  de,  popo   Leo  X.    d go-van' rCi  de 

mt'di-cM 
Medici,   L.    dei,   chief  of  the  republic   of  Florence, 

me'd'i-chi 
Medina,  J.  [D.]  pai.  me-d'i'na 
Mednyanszky,  A.  von,  [Hung.]  critic  and  hist,  med- 

nyiims'ka 
Me.lola,  (See  Schiarone)  me'do-lil 
Medshnun  and  Leileh,  name  of  a  Persian  romance  by 

Dshami,  medsh'nppne,  le''i-le 
Mccrman,  John,  [Belg]  wr.  merc'miin  \rjer-le 

Me-erle,  Ulrich,  (See   Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara.)  me'- 
Mcgrigny,  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  engin.  mii-gr'in-yV 
Mehe-an,    vV.  A.   [Fr.]    hist,  of  Irish   descent,  me- 

he-giing' 
Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  me'he-med  a-W 
Mehul,  E.  II.  [Fr.]  comp.  me-huV  . 

Meibom,  J.  H.  Meibomius,  [tier.]  phys.  ml'bbme 
Meidani,  byname  of  Abuliadhl  Ahmed  al  Kishaburi, 

[Ar.]  wr.  me'-i-da-ni 
Meier,  M.  H.  E.  [Ger.]  antiq.  mi'er 
Meilleraye,  Ch.  de  la  Porte,  due  de  la,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

mdl->/e-rd'  (md-i-i/e-rd/) 
Meinek'e,  J.  A.  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  ml'ne-ke 


Meiners,  CI.  [Ger.] 

V.  [Ger.]  w 
Meinicke,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  g< 


Meinhold,  J.W 


[D.]  pai.  mem'ling 
-nage' 


mine'holdt 
,.      r.  ml'nik-ke 
Mciszner,  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  mis'ner' 
Melanchthon,  Melantlimi,  Philip,  properly  Schwarz- 

erd,  [Ger.]  reform.  me-lii)wh-{-lii>i'-)t.jii 
Melbourne,  W.  L.  [Eng.]  st.  mekbum 
Melchthal,  Arnold  von,  one  of  tho  founders  of  Swiss 
liberty,  me/rh'lii/e  \d.eth' 

Melendez  Valdez,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  poet,  me-len'deth  vtil- 
Melesville,  [Fr.]  dram,  me-les-vile' 
Meli,  Giovanni,  [It.]  poet,  me'Pi 
Mellan,  CI.  [Fr.]  engr.  me-liing' 
Mellin,  G.  II.  [Swe.]  wr.  mel-Vine' 
Mellin  de   St.    Gelais,    [Fr.]    epigram.    me-Jang'  de' 

sang  ge-ld' 
Melo,  Mello,  Fr.  M.  de,  TSp.]  wr.  me'lb  (mel'yb) 
Melzi  d'Erile,  duke  of  Lodi,  chanc.   of  the  kingdom 

of  Italy,  melt's'i  de'ri-le 
Memling,  or  Ilemling,  Ha 
Mena,  Juan  de,  [Sp.]  poet, 
Menage,  G.  [Fr.]  ling,  and  poet,  1 
Menard,  L.  [Fr.|  antiq.  me-n'dre' 
Mencke,  Otto,  [Ger.]  wr.  men"ke 
Mendana,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  men-dan'y'd 
Mendelssohn,  Moses.  [Ger.]  wr.  mi-n'd els-zone' 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdi,  Felix,   [Ger.]    comp.    men'- 

dels-sbne'  biir-tol'd'i 
Mendez-Pinto.  F.  [Port.]  wr.  men'des pin'too 
Mendibil  y  Silvela,  P.  [Sp.]  wr.  men-,n>ird'i's'V-re_'rd 
Men.lizabal,  (See  Alrarcr:  ■>/  JA)  men-d'i-tha'biU 
Mendoza,  D.  Hurtado  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  and  poet,  men- 

db'th'd 
Menestrier,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  me-ne-tri-e' 
Meneses  de  Osorio.  [Sp.]  pai.  me-ne'ses  de  b-so'r'i-b 
Menezes,   Fr.   X.,  count  of  Erieeyra,   [Port.]    poet, 

me-ne'ses 
Mengs,  A.  E.  [Bohcm.]  artist,  mengs 
Meninski,    Franciseus  a    Mesguin,   or  Menin,  [Ger.] 

orient,  me_-nlns'kl  (me-nine') 
Menjaud,  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  miing-gb' 
Mennechet,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  men-she' 
Menou,  J.  Fr.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  me-npp' 
Mcnschtschikow,  Alexander  Hanielovitsh,  prince  of, 

[Eus.]  field-marsh,  (e.  Meiizikoff.)  ,„n,sh'chl-kof 
Mentel,  John,  print,  of  Strasbur-,  me >,'//.'  (miing-te!') 
Mentelle,  Edme.  [Fr.]  geog.  mang-tel' 
Mentzer,  (See  Fischart.)  menVtser 
Menu,  (See  Mhuttoli)  m'd-nu' 
Meiiutshehr,  kin-  of  Persia,  mc-noot'shere 
Menzel,  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  men'tsel      ' ' 
Menzini,  B.  [It.]  poet,  mend-s'i'ni 
Mercator.  G.  [D.]  math,  mer-kii'tgr 
Mcrcier,  B.  known  under  the  name  of  Abbo   do  St. 

Leger,  [Fr.]  wr.  mer-r'i-e' 
Mercoeur.  Ph.  Em.  do  Lorraine,  due  de,  gov.  of  Brit- 
tany, mcr-keiir' 
Mercy,  Fl.  CI.  comte  de.  [Aust.]  marsh,  mer-s'l' 
Mercy   d'Argenteau,   comte   de,   [Aust.]  st.    mer-s'l' 
ddr-giing-tb' 


Fdte,far,fyll,what,bAl.— ZlUe, prey,  help,  there,  her.— Pine, marine,  Mrd,fig.—JVbte,dbve,  m'6ve,wplf,  book,  iQrd.—Tilne,  bull,  unite.— oi,boy;  ou, house.— Fr.  u  long, 
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OF  ALL  COUNTRIES   OF    MODERN    TIMES. 


Mereaux,  J.  N.  Lefroid  do,  [Fr.]  conip.  me-rb' 

Morgey,  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  mer-ga/ 

Merilhou,  J.  [Fr.]  st.  me-ril-ypp'  (me-ri-i-ypp') 

M"rinn,Vi.  (sp.-j'polit  »/r-Vi'/io  " 

Merino,  [Sp.]  gen.  me-ri'ub 

Merlani,  (S.Tjfov//,..)  mcr-Vd'ni 

Merle  d'Aiibignc,  J.  ]I.  [Fr.]  hist,  merl  db-b'i n-i/e' 

MLili  h  de  Douai,  Ph.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  mer-hing' dT-  ti,.o-,V 

Merlin  <lo  Thionvillo.  A.  Cli.,  presid.  of  the  Fr.  hat. 

rulirrnt,  mer-lnng'  deVi-anQ-v'Ue' 
Morode,  Belg.  family,  ine-rbde'  (me-rb'de)  _ 

Merscb,  van  "dor,  leader  uf  the  Brab.  patriots,  mers-ch 
Morsenne,  Marin,  [Fr.]  wr.  mer-xen' 
Merslianow,  [Ens.]  poet,  mers-ii-d-7iof' 
Mersnki,  [Ar.]  poet,  mrr-sop'&il 

Morula,  I'.'  [If]  geog.  and  lii.-l.  me'roo-la  [n'i 

Morula,  or  Merlani,  G.  [It.]  pliilol.  me'roo-l'd,  mer-ld'- 
Mervesin,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mer-ve-sdng' 
Morville,  M.  Cuyut  de,  [Fr.]  ^r.mer-vile' 


Mesangere,  [Fr.]  wr.  me-zang-gere' 
Mesmer,  Fr.  A.  [Got.]  pins,  mex'mer  [h-e' 

Mosnardioro,  II.  J.  Pilot  do  la,  [Fr.]  poet,  me-n-u--<ri- 
Mosono.ro   y    Eomanos,   Eamondc,  [Sp.]  wr.   me-ab- 

ne'rb  %  rb-md'nba 
Messcliaert,  [If]  wr.  mex'chdrte 
Messenkauser,  W.  [Ger.]  polit.  mes'sen-hou'zer 
Mossenins,  John,  [Swe.]  wr.  mex-xe'rii-ppa 
Messier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  astron.  mes-s'i-e' 
Mcszaros,  L.  [Hung.]  gen.  me-sd-rba 
Motastasio,    riol.ro    Bonavenl  ura,    [It.]  poet,  me-taa- 
Metcren,  van,  [Bol;:.]  hist,  me'te-rin  [ld'ai-0 

Metoehides,  Th.  [flreok,]  hist,  me-io'clii-dex 
ril.droplianes  Critobulus,  [Greek,]  wr.  me-lrb'fd-nes 

kr'i-tb-boo'loos 
Mottornich',   CI.  W.   N.  L.  prince  of,  etc.  [Aust.]  st. 

mit'lir-nich' 
Mettrie,  J.  Olfrie  do  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  me-trV 
Mculon,  A.  Fr.  van  dor,  [D.]  pai.  mA'lin 
Moulonaere,  J.  A.  van,  [Belg.]  minist.  mdu'le-nd're 
Meun,  Joan  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  meung 
Meitsel,  J.  G.   [Ger.jwr.  moi'zH 
Meusnier,  Ph.  [Fr.]  pai.  mfo-rii-t' 
Mexia,  P.  [Sp.]  hist,  me-clu'd 
Mover,  James,  [Floni.]  hist,  mi'er 
Mo'verheer,  G.  [Ger.]  comp.  of  Jewish  descent,  ml'ir- 

b'ere',  (See  Seer.) 
Mevnier,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  md-n'i-e' 
Mcyssonier,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  mds-xb-ni-e' 
Mezerai,  (See  Sundri.-oiirt,)  meze-rd' 
Mozeray,  Fr.  Endes  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  meze-rd' 


CI.  G.  Baclict  de,  [Fr.]  philol.  me-z'i-r'i-'dk/ 
:i,  J.  [It]  ling,  met-sb-fdn'n 


Meziri 

Mezzofanti. 

Miaulis,  A.  V.  [Greek,]  adin.  nii-on'ris 

Mical,  N.  abbe,  [Fr.]  moohan.  m'i-kdV 

Micali,  G.  [It.]  hist.  mi-kd'U 

Miehaol    .Ijrohlavitsb,  [Kus.]   prince,   mi'Zlid-el  yd- 

rb-slii'vilsh 
Miohaolis.'.l.  f>.  [Her.]  div.  m'i-rhU-e'lfa 
Miehaud,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  mi-ahb' 
Michaux,  Fr.  A.  [Fr.]  bot.  mi-aho' 
Michel-Ange,  Fr.  name  for  Michel^ Angelo  (Michel- 

Agnolo)  Buonarotti,  m'i-kel'  dng-ge,  m'i-kel'  dud'- 

ge-lb  {d it' t/o-h~>)  hou-v-nd-rot't'i 
Mioliolona,  minist.  o'f  war  in  Mexico,  m'i-che-le'n'd 
Miehelot,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  inixhe-le' 
Micheli,  P.  A.  [It.]  bot.  mi-ke'H 
Michelotti,  [It.]  mcd.  wr.  mi-ke-lot'ti 
Micholozzo,  [It]  arohit.  ml-keAbt'sb 
Miohelson,  A.  L.  J.  |Gor.]  wr.  mi'?hil--hi 
Mickiewiez,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  m'itx-kye'vitah 
Mieckiewicz,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  myeta-kye'vitali 
MioozvsKiw,  duke  of  Poland,  mye.-ch'is'ltiv 
Miel,  ."I.  [D.]  pai.  mi-el/ 
Mieroslawski,  L.  [Pol.]  wr.  mye-rbs-ldva'k'i 
Miesko,  duke  of  Poland,  niyes'ko 
Migliori,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  mV-yo'H 
Mignard,  N.  and  P.,  two  Fr.  painters,  m'in-ydri' 
Mignet,  F.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  rnin-ye' 
Mignon,  A.  [Ger.]  pai.  mi n-i/'bng' 
Mignot,  V.  [Fr.]  hist,  mln-yb' 

Miguel,  Horn  Maria  Evarisl,  [Port.]  usurper,  mi-gel' 
Miguel,  F.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  m'i-ge' 
Mijn,  II.  van  dor,  [D.]  pai.  mine 
Mijtous,  A.  [D.J  pai.  ml'tins 
Miklosirh,  Fr.  [Ger.]  slavist,  ml-klb'aiZh 
Milanow,  [Ens.]  satir.  poet,  m'i-ld' n o'f 
Milet,  Fr.  [I).]  pai.  mi-le' 
Miliez,  J.  [Bohom.]  reform,  mi-litsh 
Millet,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  mi-le'        ' 
Millevoye.  Ch.  11.  [Fr.]  poet.  mVe-vb-a' 
Miilin,  A.  L.  [Fr.  ]  arelueol.  m'i-ldng' 
Millot,  01.  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  hist,  mi-lb' 
Milman,  II.  II.  [Hue.]  auth.  mil'mdn 
Miloradovitsh,  Miehafl.)  Androjevitsh, 


.count of,  [Eus.] 


[Ger.]  comp. 


Miltitz,  K.  B.  A.  St 
Milton,  J.  [Eng.]  pc 
Milutinovich,   S.    [Serv.]  poet 
Mina,  Fr.  Espoz  y,  [Sp.]  gen.  m'i'n'd 
Minasewicz,  J.  E.  [Pol.]  wr.  m'i-nd-se'vitsh 


■I'tils 

inn'oitxlh 
d   hist.    mi-l,„')-fi- 


:/,',•-/,<■„/ 


Paf\nP 

Minin,  [Eus.]  war.  )»»t 

Minot,  L.  [Eng.]  poet,  min'oi 

Minuloli,  II.  properly  Menu,  baron  de  M.,  antiq.  from 

Savoy,  m'i-vou'lb-Tl 
Miaauo   y^  Bcdoya,  S.  de,  [Sp.]   polit. 

be-db'yd 

t,  Th.  E.  [Fr.]  wr. 


•t-i/n  ,>o 


Mionnet,  Th.  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  mi-b-vt' 
Miot,  A.  Fr.  [Fr.]  st.  irii-b1 
Miquoletes,  Fr.   Miquelets,  [Sp.]  r 


moiinlaiii  liunters, 


mi-rd-bb' 
Miraglia,  Biagio,  [It.]  poet,  m'i-rdVy'd 
Mir  Ali  Shir,  Nauai,  [Per.]  poet,  mire  d-W  sliire 


Miranda,  Fr.  [Si>.|  gen.  m'i-riin'dii 

Mireliond,  [I'ers.  |  hist,  m'i r'r.hblld 

Mirevelt,  M.  J.  [D.]  pai.  mi're-vilV 

Miriew,  Th.  Jankievitsh.  |Eus.]  wr.  mi-r'i-ef 

Mir  Iskender,  (See  Exkniuler  Emir,)  mlre'is-ken'der 

Mirositsh,   Kossaok,  m'i-ro'vitah 

Mirsa   Chalil  Bon   Mirausludi,    suit,    of  the   Moguls, 

m'ire-xd'  c/ui-i'i/e'  i>e>i  m'i-rdii-shd' 
Mirsa  Hussain  Ben  Mansur,    suit,   of  the  Moguls, 

m'ire-sd'  hoox-xdrin  I  nt  mdn'sppre 
Mir  Sharaf,  byname  of  Soid  Sharafeddin  al  Ilossaini 

al  Tabrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  mire  shd-riif 
Mirval,  C.  II.  do,  [Fr.]  wr.  mir-vdV 
Misson,  F.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  mia-aong' 
Mitrowic,  W.  W.  v.  [Bohem.]  wr.  mVtrn-r.ita 
Mil  ■elierlieh,  E.  [Ger.]  prof.  mit'sher-Hch 
Mittermaier,  K.  J.  A.  [Ger.]  jur.  mit'ier-ml'er 
Mitzler,  L.  0.  [Ger.]  comp.  mttx'ler 
Mnioch,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  mni'och 
Moadham,  [Egyp.]  suit,  mb-d'dhdm 
Moallakat,   title  of  a  collection  of  Arab,  poems  by 

seven  poets,  mTi-dl'lii-kUte- 
Moaviyan  Ben  Abu  Sofyan,  chalif,   mb-d'vi-yd  ben 

d-bno'  xbfe'ydne 
Moaviyah  Ben  Yesid,  chalif,  mb-d'v'i-yd  ben  ye-s'ide' 
Miibius,  A.  F.  [Ger.]  prof,  met'bj-npx 
Mooenigo,  L.  doge  of  Venice,  mu-rlic-it'i'gd 
Mochnacki,  M.  [Pol.]  wr.  moch-ndts'k'i 
Modejares,  name  of  the   converted  Moors  in  Spain, 

mb-de-clM'rts 
Modrzewski,  [Pol.]  hist,  nwdr-slterx'k'i 
Moohsen,  J.  Ch.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  meu'ziii 
Mcellendorf,   B.  J.  II.  count  of,   [Prus.]   gen.   mtfiil'- 

len-dorf 
Moons,  P.  [D.]  fem.  poet,  mppna 
Moerbcek.  [I).]  lexic.  mopr'beke 
Mcesta,  C.W.  [Ger.]  astron.  mits'id 
Moez  Eddaulat,  [Ar.]  caliph,  mo-ex'  ed-du/op-ldt 
Moezzeddin  Abu'l  Hareth  Sandshar,  suit,  mo-es'  sed- 

d'ine'  u'bppl  /id'rel/i  xdml'shdr 
Mohadi  Muhammeil,    founder  of  the  empire  of  the 

Moahedun,  md-hd'd'i  mpn-hdm'med 
Mohamet,  Mohammed,  (See  Muhammed.)  mo'hamet 

mo'hammied 
Mohl,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  orient,  mole 
Mohnike,  G.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  mb'n'i-ke 
Mohs,  Fr.  [Ger  ]  mineral,  mbs 
Mohtadi  Billah,  caliph,  iiib'ta-iVi  Vil'Vd 
Moigno,  Abbe,  I  Fr.  ]  math,  mb-dn-yb' 
Moir,  I).  M.  [Soot.]  AnWumwlr 
Moira,  Fr.  carl  of,  [Eng.]  st.  moi'ra 
Moissy,  A.  G.  Mouflier  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mb-ds-a'i' 
Moitte,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  sculp,  molil' 
Mokronowski,   St.  K.  B.  [Pol.]  patr.  md-krb-nova'k'i 
Moktader  Billah,  caliph,  mbk'td-'ler  Vil'Vd 
Moktadi  Benriilah,  caliph,  mbk'td-d'i  ben-ril'ld 
Moktafi,  caliph,  mbk'td-fi 
Mola,  P.  Fr.,   commonly  called  Mola  di  Boma,  [It] 

pai.  mb'Vd  d'i  rb'md 
Molay,  J.  B.  de,   the  last  grand  master  of  tho  Tom- 

plars,  mb-W 
Molbcch,  Chr.  [Dan.]  wr.  mol'bech 
Mole,  L.  M.  count,  [Fr.]  st.  «?o-?e' 
Moliere,  J.  B.  Pooquolin  do,  [Fr]  dram.  mb-Ti-ere' 
Molijn,  I'.  |  I).]  pai.  mo'line 
Molina,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  mb-R'nli 
Molinari,  A.  [It.]  pai.   mb-Vi-nU'ri 
Molinet,  CI.  du,  [Fr.]  antiq.  mb-Vi-ne' 
Molinicr.  AV.  [Fr.]  troubadour,  mb-Ti-ni-e' 
Molinos,  M.   [Sp.]   thcol.,  founder  of  tho  Quietists, 

Molitor,  G.  J.  J.  comto  de,  [Fr.]  marsh.  mb-Vi-tor' 
Mollendorf,  E.  J.  H.  von,  [Prus.]  marsh,  milul'len- 
Molleville,  B.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbl-vile'  idorf' 

Mollien,  Fr.  N.  [Fr.]  st  mb-TCing' 

Mulnar,  A.  [Hung.]  "ling,  mbl-nii, 

Molynoux,  W.  [Ir.]  math,  mol'ti 

Momiors,  a  mystic  Protest,  sect  in  Switzerland 

Mommsen,  Th.  [tier.]  antiq.  mom'sin 

Momonow,  favorite  of  Catharine  of  Puss,  md-mb'nof 

Monaci,  L.  de,  [It]  chron.  mo'nd-ch'i 

Moioddeseln.  (I.  do,  favorite  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 

mb-ndl-des'k-i  ^ 

Monlieillard,  P.  B.  [Fr.]  nat  mo»(/-bel-(be-'i-)yure' 
Monbrion,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  mbng-bri'-bng' 


>m 


Moucada,  Fr.  cle,  [Sp.]  wr.  mbn-kil/da 

Monceau,  Fr.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mmig-ab' 

Moneey,  B.  A.  J.  de,  duke  of  Conegliano,  [Fr.]  marsh. 

mbng-ad' 
Moncrif,  Fr.  A.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mbvg-krif 
Mondonville,  J.  J.  Cassanea  dc,  [Fr  ]   comp.   mong- 

dbng-f'ile' 
Monet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-ne' 
Monfalcon,  [Fr.]  sure,  mbng-fiil-kbng' 
Mongault,  N.  II.  de,'[Fr.]  wr.  mong-gb' 
Monge,  G.  cointe  de  Pelonse,  [Fr]  wr.  mbngge 
Mongez,  [Fr.]  math,  mbng-ge' 
Mongitore,  A   [It]  hist  mbnd-gi-tb're 
Monicart,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-,n-kur' 
Monk,  G.  [Eng.]  polit.  munk 
Monluc,  [See  Montluc,)  mbng-luke' 
Monmouth,  J.  duke  of,  mon'muth 
Monnet,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  chem.  mb-ne' 
Monnier,  (See  lemonnier,)  mb-n~i-e' 
Monnoye,  B.  de  la,  [Fr.]  poet,  mb-nb-d' 
Monoyer,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  mo-vbQi-ye' 
Monpou,  M.  II.  [Fr.]  comp.  mbng-poo' 
Monrad,  D.  G.  [Dan.]  st.  mon'rdd    " 
Monro,  A.  [Scot]  anat.  mon'ro 
Monroe,  J.  prosid.  U.  St.  mon-ro' 
Monsiau,  N.  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  mong-a'i-b' 
Monsienv.  P.  A.  [Fr.]  comp.  wbug-a'in-W 
'    '  t,  (SeeEnq 


Monstrolet. 


nguerrctndde  if.)  mbng-str'e-le' 


Montagna,  B.  [It]  ] 
Montague,  E.  Wortley,  [Eng.]  hist,  mon'tagu 
Montaigne,  M.  Eyquem  de,  [Fr  ]  wr.  mbng-tdni/' 
Montalembert,   M.  E.   marquis  de,    [Fr.]  wr.  mong- 

td-Uhnj-bere'  [tt-te' 

Montalivet,  I.   P.  Bachasson  de,   [Fr.]  st  mbng-td- 
Montalvan,  J.  P.  de,  [Sp.]  dram,  num-tlil-ran' 
Montanier  de  Lille,  J.   [Ir.]  translat  of  old  classics, 

mbnq-td-n'i-t'  de  Vile 
Montanes,  J.  M.  [Sp.]  sculp,  rndn-ldn-yes' 
Montasser  Billah,  caliph,  moti'ldx-xerb'il'l'd 
Montault,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  mbng-tb' 
Montausier,  Ch.  de  Saintft-Maure,   due  de,    [Fr.]   di- 

plom.  mbng-to-z'i-e' 
Montbeillard,  Ph.   Guineau  de,   [Fr.]  nat.  mbng-lel- 

ydre'  {-be-i-yiire') 
Montbcl,  G.  J.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbng-lel' 
Montbrnn,  Ch.  Dupuy,  called  le  Brave,  [Fr.]  war. 

mong-bre%n/ 
Montecuculi,  E.  de,  [Aust.]  marsh,  mbn-ie-koo'koo-l'i 
Montegut,  J.  de  Segla,  [Fr.]  fem.  poet,  mbng'-ie-gu.' 
Monteil,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  monq-iefy' 
Monteiro,  N.  [Port.]  st.  mbng-tuYi-roo 
Monteki,  [Tnrk,]  poet,  mbn'te-k'i     "  [mar' 

Montemar,  J.  de  Carillo,  duque  de,  [Sp.]  st.  mon-te- 
Montemart,  [Fr.]  duke  and  st  mbngi-mdr' 
Montemayor,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  Portuguese  by  birth, 

mbn-te-md-ybr'  [Tin' 

Montemolin,  count  of,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  mbn-le-mo- 
Montemort,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mongt-mbre' 
Monteil.  I>.  [tier.]  pai.   mmi'iin  ■      [de-gW 

Montenault  d'Egly,  Ch.  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  mbngl-nb' 
Montengon,  P.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric  poet,  mbn-len-gbn' 
Montespan,   Fr.  A.  de   Eochechouart,  marquise  de, 

mbng-te-spdng' 
Montesquieu,  Ch.  de   Secondat,  baron  de  la  Brede  et 

de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mbng-1ex-k'i-e^' 
Montesquiou  d'Artagnan,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  mong- 

fex-k'i-vp'  ddr-tiin  -yung' 
Montesquiou-Fezensac,  Fr.  X.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  mong- 

lex-ki-pp'  Je-zdng-adk' 
Montovorde.  CI.  [It.]  comp.  mbn'te  ver'dt 
Montez,  Lola,  [Scot.]  mon'len 
Montezuma,  Motectisuma,  last  emperor  of  Mexico, 

mon-fe-thoo'md 
Montfaucon;  B.  do,  [Fr.]  antiq.  mbng-fb-kbng' 
Montfleury,  properly   Zacharie   Jacob,   called,   [Fr.] 

act.  and  dram.  mong-JIA-rV 
Montfort,  due  de,  name  of  the  formei  king   of  TVest- 

phalia,  Hieronymus  Bonaparte,  mbng-fbre' 
Montgaillard,  [Fr.]  lust,  mbnti-qdl-udrc' {-gd-'i-ii'dre1) 
Montgelas,  M.  J.  Graf  von,  [Bav.]  st.  from  the  baron. 

family  Montoeelasio  in  Savov,  mbng-ge-ld' 
Montgolfier,  J.  M.  inv.  of  tho  balloon,  mbng-gol-fi-e' 
Montgomery,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  knight,  mong-gbme-r'i' 
Montgomerv,  J.  [Eng.]  poet.  in»n1-oi>m'e-r>/ 
Monthenault  d'Egly,  Ch.   Ph.  d"e,  [Fr.]  hist,  mbng- 

t'e-nb'  de-glV  [to-long' 

Montholon,  Ch.  Tristam,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  mbng- 
Monti,  V.  [It.]  poet,  mon'fi 
Monticelli,  A.  [It]  pai.  mbn-fi-chel'n 
Montieny,   Fr.   de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  [Fr.].gen. 

mbng-tin-yV 

1  empress,  mon- 

comte  de,   [Fr.] 

mbng-Ui-zi-e' 
Montluc,  Bl.  do  Lasseran   Massencome,  seigneur  de, 

[Fr.]  marsh,  mbng-luke' 
Montlyard,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  mythol.  mbng-Ti-dre' 
Montmorency,  A.  de,  constable  of  France,  mbng-mb- 

riing-SV  Irdng-xi'  ld-vdl' 

Moutmorency-Laval,  M.  J.   F.  [Fr.]    st.   mbng-mS- 


'.  short,  but.—  Fr.  ea  long;  m  short,  nearly  as  ia  sj)ur.—di/,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—g,  Hi,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure— r  final,  Fr.  re.— 5)  between  r  and/ 
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Montpeosier,  A.  M.  L.  duchesse  de,  wr.  of  memoirs, 

mbng-pdng-si-e' 
Montpetit,  A.  V.  [Fr.]  pai.  mbng-pe-W 
Monti-avers,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Edward  II.   of 

England,  mong-tra-ver-e' 
Montrevel,  [Fr.]  mar.,h.  mbng-re-veV 
Montrose,  J.  G.  [Eng.]  marsh,  mont-roz' 
Montueci,  A.  [It.]  ling,  mi-ii-tppt'ch'i 
Montucla,  J.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  math,  mon-ipp'kld 
Monvel,  J.  M.  Boutet  de,  [Fr.]  act.  and  dram,  mong- 


Mopinot,  M.  [Fr.]  hist. 
Moquis,  Indian  tribe  in 


■p'i-Hil' 


i  i  la 


Ni 


d'be- 


nAoiites,  oiLvu,    j\.  ue, 

Morales,  L.  [Sp.]  pai. 
Morand,  S.  Fr.  [Fr.]  s 
Moratin,  L.  F.  de,  [Sp 


M.irahellium,  Morabcthah,   [Ar.]  dynasty, 

ihgome  (mo-rd'be-thd) 
Mor'abin,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-r'd-bdng' 
Moraes,  Fr.  de,  [Fort.]  roman.  mb-r'dfis 
Moraes,  Silva,  A.  de,  [Brazil.]  lexic.  md-rWiS  B'iVv'd 

surg.  md-r'dng[ 
>>p.]  poet,  mb-r'd-t'in' 
Morawski,  Tli.  [Vol.]  patriot,  mb-rdvs'ki  _ 
Morazan,  presid.  of  ( i  uatomala.  mn-ru-tkallr 
Morcelli,  St.  A.  [It.]  wr.  mor-chel'li 
Mordeeai,  (See  Nathan,)  mor-de-kaPi 
Moreau,  J.  V.  [Fr.]  gen.  mb-rb'  [tang' 

Moreau  de  Damrnartin,  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-ro'  de  d'd-m'dr- 
Moreau  de  la  Sartho,  J.  L.   [Fr.]  nat.  mo-ro'  de  Id 

siirt  [m'e-r'V 

Moreau  St.  Mery,  Fr.  L.  E.  [Fr.]  trav.  mb-rb'  sang 
Moreira  de  Carvalho,  J.  [Port.]  roman.  mo-rd/'i-rd 

de  kilr-val'yoo 
Morclh  Tli.  [En?.]  pliilol.  mo-reV 
Morellet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-re-le' 
Moreno,  V.  G.  [Sp.]  gen.  mb-re'no 
Moreri,  L.  [Fr.]  biog.  mb-re'r'i 
Mores,  E.  R.  [Eng.]  antiq.  mores 

Moret  de  Boarchoau,  [Fr.]  hist,  mb-re'  d'ebo-dr-sho' 
More  to  y  Cabana,  A.  [Sp.]  poet,  mh-ie'lb  'i  kd-b'd'n'd 
Mnrgagiii,  G.  [It.]  anat.  mbr-g'dn'yi 
Morhof,  D.  G.  [Ger.]  philoli  mbr'hof 
Morier,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  mo'r'ier,  Fr.  mb-r'i-e' 
M.irikc,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  mea'ri-ke 
Morillo,  count  of  Carthagena,  etc.  [Sp.]  captain-gen. 

mb-r'il'yb 
Morin,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.  mb-rdng' 
Morisot,  CI.  B.  [Fr.]  satir.  wr.  mb-r'i-so' 
Morlachi,  Fr.  [It]  comp.  mbr-l'd'kl 
Mornay,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbr-nbV 
Mornay,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  mbr-nuV 
Moray,  count  of,  [Fr.]  st.  mbr-nV 
Morone,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  mb-rb'ne 
Morosini,  Fr.  doge  of  Venice,  mn-rb-s'i'ni 
Morreau  de  Joannes,    [Fr.]    med.  wr.    mo-ro'    de 

gb-d-nds' 
Morsztyn,  [Pol.]  wr.  morsh'fin 


Morteiuart,  marquis,  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mart-mar1 
Mortier,  E.  A.  C.  J.  duke  of  Treviso,  [Fr.]  st.  mbr 


Mortonval,  M.  [Fr.]  roman.  mbr-tong-vlil' 
Morveau,  L.  B.  G.  baron,  [Fr.]  cliem.  mor-vb' 
Moscati,  P.  count,  [It.]  phys.  mbs-k'd'ti 
Moscbeles,  J.  [Boliem.J  comp.  mo'slie-les 
Mosezyl'iski,  [Pol.]  gen.  rnbs-chins'k'i 
Mosen,  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  mb'zen 
Moser,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  publicist,  mo'eer 
Mosheim,  J.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  hist,  mbs'hime 
Moslem,  properly  Moslim,  mbx'/em  (mbxTim),  Plural 

Moslemin.a  folio  \v. of  Mohammedanism, mos'/e-mwie 
Mosquitos,  Indian  tribe  in  Central  Amer.  mbs-k'i'tbs 
Mostadhem,  or  Mostasem  Billab,  caliph,  mos-t'd'dhem 

mbs-tii'sem  b'il'Vd 
Mostanshed  Billah,  caliph,  mns-t'dn'slied  b'il'Vd 
Mostanser  Billah,  caliph,  mbx-ldii'xerVil'la 
Mostain  Billah,  caliph,  mbs'tbVlne  b'il'Vd 
Motamed,  caliph,  mb't'd-med 
Motasem  Billah   Ben  Motavakkel,  caliph,  mb't'd-sem 

bil'i,:'  hen  mb-td-r'dk'kel 
Motasem  Billah  Ben  Ilarun  al  Rashifl,  caliph,  mb't'd- 
sem  b'il'Vd  ben,  ha-rpgne'  ar  r'd-sh'ide' 
Motccusuma,  (See  Montezuma,)  mb-te-kpp-spp'md 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  Fr.  do.  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  ■mbte'l'erd-ye' 
Mottaki  Lilian  Ben  Moktader  Billah,  caliph,  mbt'td-kt 

VilTd  ben  mbk'td-der  b'il'Vd 
Motteux,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-te%' 
Motteville,  Fr.  Bertaut  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  mot-vile/ 
Moucheron,  J.  [D.]  pai.  mppsh-rbng' 
Moultrie,  Wm.  [Amer,]  army,  movl'iry 
Mourner,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  polit.  wr.  moo-n'i-ej 
Mountfort,  W.  [Eng.]  dram,  mount'furt 
Mouradgea  d'Ohsson,  [Armen.]  wr.  in  Fr.  mpp-rdd'- 

x/i  ii  i Ids-song' 
Mouton,  G.  count  Lobau,  [Fr.]  marsh.  mno-Uing' 
Moutonnet  de  Clairfons,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  philol.  moo-to-nt' 

de  kldre-fbng' 
Mouzinho  do  Albuquerque,  L.  [Port.]  st.  mo-s'in'ypp 

de.  icl'boo-ker'ke 
Movers,  F'.  K.  [Ger.]  antiq.  mb'fers 
Mozarabes,  the  Christians  among  the  Moors  in  Spain, 

mb-thii'r'd-bes 
Mozart,  Wolfgang,  [Ger.]  tmis.  mb'tsdrt 
Mozin,  [Fr.]  gram,  mb-zdng' 


Mroximki  [P..1.]  u'lam.  m  rb-'Slns'k'i 

Mstislav  Isiislavitsh,  prince  of  Kiev,  msti-sl'df  'i-sd- 

sld'vilsh 
Mstisla'vitsh,  S.  prince  of  .Vasma,  mst'i-sld'viish 
Mstislav  "Wladimiroviish,  prince  of  .Novgorod,  msfi- 

sl'df  rld-d'i'iu'i-rb-vitsh 
Muccioli,  J.  M.  [It.]  wr.  mnot'cho-l'i 
Mucoli,  P.  M.  [It.]  astron.  mpp'kb-l'i 
Mudie,  E.  [Scot.]  auth.  mpp'd'y 
Muejjideddin  Abu  Ismail,' (See  Al  T/wgrai,)  mpp-ed- 

>/'/'-</ £<!-< line'  il-lun/  "tx-m'd-'ile! 
Mii  filing,  Fr.  F.  K.  von,  [Prus.]  marsh,  muf'ling 
Miigge,~Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  niitg'ge 
Muhammed  Abu'lcasem   Ebn   Abdallah,  founder  of 

Mohammedanism,    inpp-hdm'med    'd/bppl   k'd'sem 

ebn  db'd'dl-ld 
Muhammed  al  Fakih,  caliph,  inoo-h'dm'mtd.  al  fd-k'i' 
Muhammed  Ben  Abdallah  al  Ni.-  habnri,  (See  k'aiebi,) 

mpo-hdm' m e< I  ben  iib-d'dl'Vi  ill  n'i-slid-bpp'r'i 
Muhammed  Ikshid,  caliph,  mnn-lidni'med  'ik'sh'ide 
Muhammed   Kottbeddiu,  suit,    mpp-hdm'med  kot'- 

bed-d'ine  [m'ire's'd 

Muhammed   Mirsa,   shah   of  Persia,    mpp-hdm'med 
Muhlenberg,   H.  A.   Lutheran   divine,   U.    S.   mu'- 

len-berg' 
Muhlenbruch,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  jur.  mii'lin-brppW 
■'"■•-    '  em.  mml'dir 
hist,  mid'ler 

dram,  mul'nir 
Miillner,  A.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  mul'nir 


iuu  men  omen,  vjn.  rr,  ^vjt* 
Mulder,  G.  J.  [D.]  chem. 
MU  Her,  J.  v.  [Swiss,]  hist. 
Miillner,  A.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  « 
Miillner,  A.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  i 
Munagorri,  [Sp.]  insure/,  mnnn-y'd-qor'r'i 
'      :h,  P.  A.  [Ger.]  philol!  'mppnch 


Miineh-Bellinghausen,  E.  J.  count,  [Aust]  st.  munch 
bel'ling-hon'zen  \_zen 

Miinehhausen,  J.  Ch.   Fr.  v.  [Ger.]  wr.  munch'hou'- 
Mundt,  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  mppndt 

Mundruciis,  Indian  iribe'in  Brazil,  mppn-drpp-kpps' 
Miinnich,  B.  Ch.  count,  [Uus.]  marsh,  inun'uich 
Miinnich.B.  C.  count  of,   [Bus.]   st.  from  Germany, 

mun'nich 
Munoz,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  hist,  mppn-yos' 
Munster,  Sebastian,  [Ger.]  divine,  moon'ster 
Miinster-Ledenburg,  E.  F.  count,  [Ger.]  st.  mtin'sUr 

le'den-bpprg' 
Muntaner,' E.  K.  [Sp.]  chronic,  mppn-id-ner' 
Miinter,  B.  [Ger.]  preach,  muii/ter 
Miinzer,  Thomas,  a  Saxon  fanatic,  muil'tsir 
Murad,  name  of  several  Turkish  emperors,  mpp-r'dcV 
Murat,  Joachim,  ex-king  of  Naples,  mu-r'd' 
Muratori,  L.  A.  [It.]  wr.  mpp-rd-tb'r'i 
Muraviev,  Michael  Nikititsii!  [Bus.]  wr.  mpp-ra-t'i-ef 
MuravievApostol,  [I!us.]  wr.  moo-rd-vi-i/'  d-pb'stol 
Muret,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  pliilol.  mi-re' 
Murhard,  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  moor'hilrdt 
Murillo,  B.  E.  [Sp.]  pai.  moo-r'il'yo 
Murner,  Thomas,  [Ger.]  wr.  mppr'nir 
Musa,  (See  Brasavola,)  moo's'd 
Musiius,  J.  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  moo-za'pps 
Musschenbroek,  P.  van.  [D.]  wr.  mets'sin-brppi/ 
Musset-Pathay,  V.  T>.  [Fr.]  wr.  mus-se' p'd-tuV 
Mussin  Pushkin,  [Kos.]  si.  mpnx'siu pppsh'k'in 
Mustafa,  suit,  moos't'd-f'd 
Mynster,  J.  P.  [Dan.]  wr.  min'ster 
Myszkowski,  bp.  of  Block,  mish-kb'vs'k'i 


N. 


Nabegah,  [ArJ  poet,  nd'be-g'd 

Nacogdoclies.  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  nd-kb-db'ches 

Nadasdi,  J.  [Hung,  judge,  n'd-d'dslt-d'i 

Nadir  Shah,  regent  of  Persia,  nd'd'ir  shel 

Nai  Idwijk,  J.  van,  [D.]  chronic,  ndlde'vike 

Nagele,  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  phys.  nd'ge-le 

Nagurczewski,  I.  [Pol.]  wr.  nd-gppr-cheiis'k'i 

Nagy,  J.  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  n'ddy  ^ 

Nagy-Sandor,  J.  von,  [Hum.]  gen.  n'ddy  sh'dn-dbr 

Nahl,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  sculp,  n'dle 

Naiu-con.  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  nd-gbng' 

Naillac,  Ph.  du^rand  master  of  tho  order  of  St.  John, 
vril-y'dk'ind-'i-ydk')  _ 

Nakielski,  S.  [Pol.]  wr.  nd-kyrh'l'i 

Naldi,  Sebastiano.  I  It.]  singer,  ii'dl'di 

Nalenc,  P.  abp.  of  Gniczno  in  Poland,  n'd'lents 

Namaguas,  tribe  ainongihe  Hottentots, nd-md'goo-ds 

Nanasi,  [Hung.]  wr.  n'd-nd-sh'i 

Nani.  J.  B.  F.'G.  [It.]  hist,  n'd'n'i 

Nannini,  Agnolo.  known  under  the  name  of  Firen- 
zuolo,  [It.]  wr.  n'dn-n'i'n'i 

Nanteuil,  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  n'dng-t4kly' 

Naogeorgns,  properly  Kirchmayer,  Thomas,  [Ger.] 
wr.  nd'o-ge-or'gpps 

Napier,  or  Naper,  John,  [Scot.]  math,  invent,  of  Loga- 
rithms, na'p'i-er 

Napoli-Signorelli,  P.  [It.]  wr.  n'd'pb-Ti  s'in-yo-rel'U 

Narbonne,  Lara,  count,  [Fr.]  n'dr-bon'  Vd'rii 

Nardini.  P.  fit.]  comp.   ndr-d'i'n'i 

Nares,  K.  [Eng.]  ling,  ndrs 

Naruszewicz,  A.  St.  [Pol.]  hist,  n'd-rpp-nhe'titsh 


Narvaez,  B.  duke  of  Valencia,  [Sp.]  gen.  nar-va'eth 
Nasafi,  byname  of  Negme.Min.  Abu"  Hal's  Omar  Ben 

Muhammed,  [Ar.]  wr.  nd's'd-f'i 
Nassaro,  M.  del,  [It.]  stone-cuiier,  n'ds's'd-ru 
Nassir  Chan,  shah  of  Persia,  n'ds'iir  than 
Nassiv  Ben  Kalatm,  suit,  of  the  Mamelucks,  n'ds's'ir 

ben  kd-ld'pon 
Nassir  Eddih',  byname   of  Al  Thussi,  [Per.]  math. 

uds's'ir  ed-d'ine' 
Nassir  Eddin  Muhammed,  suit,  of  Hems,  (Emessa,) 

nils'sif  ed-d'irn-'  ,n,,<,-liam'mtd 
Natales,  M.,  engr.  from  Liege,  n'd-t'dlef 
Nathan,  Isaac,  or  Mordeeai,  the  first  who  published  a 

Hebrew  concordance,  n'd't'dn 
Nattier,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  n'd-t'i-e' 
Natzmer,  0.  A.  L.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  n'dts'mer 
Nauai,  or  Nauaui,  byname  of  Mohieddin,  Abu  Saka- 

ria  Jaiah,  Ben  Sharaf,  [Ar.]  wr.  n'd-v'd'i  (nu-vd'x'i) 
Naude,  [Fr.]  wr.  no-de' 
Naudet,  Th.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  nu-de' 
Naumann,  John  Gottlieb,  or  Amadeus,  [Ger.]  comp. 

nou'mdn 
Navagero,  A.  [It.]  poet,  n'd-r'dd-ge'ro 
Navarre,  Peter,  war.  n'd-v'dr' 
Navarretc,  J.  F.  [Sp.]  pai.  nd-rli.'-re'te 
Nazari,  B.  [It.]  pai.  n'dd's'd-r'i 
Ncander,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  nt-'dn'der 
Neander,  J.   .V.  A.   [Ger.]  theol.  ne-'dn'dir 
Nebrija,  Lebrija,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  liiiL'.  ne-br'i'chd 
Necker,  Jacques,  [Fr.]  st.  nek'kir  (ne-kere') 
Neefs,  P.  [D.]  pai.  nefs 

Neer,  A.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  nere  Zbeh 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  bot.  nes  fon  e'zin- 
Negmeddin,  Abu   Hafs  Omar  Ben  Muhammed,  (See 

Nasafi.)    neg'med-d'ine,    'd'boo    hafs    ii'm'dr    ben 

mnp-hdm'med 
Neiilliart  von  Neuenthal,   [Ger.]  lyric,  nlte'hdrt  fori 

nor 'en-tale' 
Neipperg,  A.  A.  count  of,  [Aus.]  Gen.  nlp'perg 
Nemety  J.  [Hung.]  geog.  ne'me-U 
Nenci,  (See  Gigli,)  nen'ch'i 
Nepej(y)a,  J.  [Bus.]  st.  ne-pe'ya 
Neper,  (See  Napier,)  ne'per 


Nerly,    Fr.,   properly   Nehrlich,    [Ger.]    pal.  ner-W 

(nere'lich) 
Nerulos,'Ehizos,  [Greek.]  st.  ne-rpp-lbs' 
Nesselrode,  K.  E.  count  of,  [Eus.]'st.  nes'sil-ro'de 
Nestor,  [Bus.]  annalist,  nes'tbr 
Netscher,  Gaspar,  [Ger.'J  pai.   uei'rher 
Nettelbeck,  J.  Ch.  [Puis.]  patriot,  vtl'til-bek'  {-beke) 
Neubauer,  E.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  noi'bou'ir 
Neubeck,  V.  "W.  [Ger.]  poet,  noi'bek 
Neuhof.  Theodore  baron  of,  king  of  Corsica,  noi'hgf 
Neukomm,  S.  [Ger.]  comp.  noi'kpm 
Neumann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient,  noi'm'dn 
Neureuther,  Engen,  [Ger.]  artist,  noi'roi'ter 
Ney,  M.  prince  of  the  Moskwa,  duke  of  Elchingen, 

[Fr.]  marsh,  nd 
Nibby,  Antonio,  [It.]  areha?ol.  n'ib'b'i 
Nic-iiider,  K.  A.  [Swo.]  poet,  v'i-liin'dir 
Niccolini,  G.  B.  [It.]  poet,  nik-ko-PM'i 
Niceron,  [Fr.]  biog.  ni-se-rong' 
Nicolai,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  n'i-kb-Vdri 
Nicolay,  L.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  poet.  n'i-kb-Vdri 
Nicole,  P.  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  n'i-kole' 
Nicolo  dell'  Abate,  [It.]  pai.  n'i-kb-lo'  del  Vd-b'd'te 
Nicolo  Isouard,  [It.]  comp.  n'i-ko-lb'  'i-soo-dr' 
Nicot,  J.  [Fr.]  introduced  tho  tobacco-plant  1560  into 

France,  n'i-kb' 
Nidhard,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  Jesuit,  n'idt'hdrt 
Niebnhr,  B.  G.  [Ger.]  hist,  n'i'bppr 
Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  Nic.,'  'known  as  Nikolans 

Lenau,  [Ger.]  lyric,  ii'imbshjon  stre'lc-nou,  n'i-ko- 

Vd'pps  le'nou 
Nierricewicz,  K.  U.  [Pol.]  poet,  nyem-Ue'ritsli 
Niemeyer,  A.  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  n'i'mi-er 
Niemojcwski,  V.,  presid.   of  tho  Pol.  nat.-governm. 

1S31,  wje-mb-yevs'k'i    ^      ^ 
Nicsiecki,  K.  [Pol.]  wr.  nye-siirjs'l'i 
Nieuwvcnhllijzell,  [Ik]  poet,  n'i' ri-n-hm'zin 
Nienwentij(],'B.  [D.]  wr.  n'i'ren-fide' 
Nieuwland,  P.  [lb]  poet,  nlro'lund 
Nigetti,  [It.l  arehit.  lud-geVti 
Nikitas  Zerbini,  [Greek,]  eol.  n'i-k'i'b'-s  dsrr-ir,',," 
Nikudar,  emperor  of  the  Mongols,  v'i'koo-diire     [kW 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  (See  lenrlos,)  n'i-iifmg'  d'e  1,'ing- 
Nisam  Ettevarich,     title  of  a  historical  work  by  El 

Beidhavi,  -ii'l-sam'  ej-tr-r'd'r'ich 
Nisami,  [Per.]  poet,  ni-s'd'm'i 
Nisas,  A.  Carion,  [Fr.]  wr.  n'i-sus' 
Nil/.M-h,  K.  I.  TGer.]  theol.  nitsh 
Nivelle  de  la  Chaussee,  P.  CI.  [Fr.]  dram.  rii-ttV  d'e 


Noailles.  A.  M.  due  de,  [Fr.l  marsh,  no- 
Nodal,  B.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  nh-ddl> 
Nodier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  nb-dl-e' 
Ncehden,  G.  II.  [Ger.]  cram,  neu'din 
Noel,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  no-el' 
Noel  clo  la  Moriniere,  S.  P.  J.  [Fr.]   wr. 
mb-r'i-n'i-ere' 


dly' 


{\'tti-,f:,'r,  fr.'!.  u-hat,  hat.— Mitt. prey,  help,  there, her.— Pine, marine,  bird. fig.— Note, dove,  move,  wolf  book,  ford,— Tune,  bull,  %nite.—oi,  boy;  ou, house.— Fr.  u  long, 


OF   ALL   COUNTRIES    OF   MODERN    TIMES. 


Nogai,  a  loader  of  the  Tartars,  nb-gd% 

Nogarot,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  ohano.  nb-gd-re'  ..    __ 

Nogari,  Paris,  called  Eomano,  [It.]  pai.  no'ga-n 

Nogueras,  A.  [Sp.]  gen.  no-ge'raa 

Nointel,  [Fr.]  st.  nb-dng-teV^ 

Noinville,  B.  de,  [Fr.l  wr.  nb-dng-vile/ 

Noisette,  [Fr.]  wr.  nT'li-set' 

Nollckens,  J.  [D  ]  sculp.  mo''H-kens 

Nollet,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  rat.  no-le' 

Nonoto,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  nil-vote' 

Noot,  II.  N.  vr.n  der,  [ISclg]  polit.  flofo 

Norbcrg,  G.  ISwo.]  hist.  ,/br'ben]  [flilkV 

Xordonilycht,    II.  von   Cli.   [Swc]  poetess,  nor'din- 

Nordniskjbld.  [Swe.]  adm.  vmi-'i! eu-shdkW 

NoruKUid;  Ci.;  [Fr.]  wr.  vbr-mdng' 

Hormann   Ehronfels,   C.  F.  L.  count  de,  [Ger.]  sold. 

mdr'man  e'ren-fels' 
Nonma,  G.  M.  etc.  [Sp.]  poet,  nb-rbn'yd 
Noronha,  G.  [Port.]  sold,  vb-rbn'yd 
Northcoto,  -J.  [Eng.]  pai.  vbrth'kute 
Norton,  A.  [Amor.]  wr.  vor'tn 

Norvins.  .l.M.do  Moutbrdon  de.  [Fr.]  hist,  nbr-vdng' 
Nostitz,  A.  L.  F.  count  of,  [Pius.]  st.  nos'tps 
Notaras,  [Greek,]  gen.  vb-td-rih' 
Notker.  suriiaiued  Labeo,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Gall, 

■not'ker  [gen.  nog 

None.  Fr.  de  h,  railed    Eras  do  for.  Iron  arm,    [Fr.] 
Nougarot,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  noo-gd-re' 
Novalis,  (See.  ITardenberg.')  nb-rd'lis 
Noverre,  J.  G.   [Fr.]  wr.  no-rere' 
Novikov,  [Pus.]  poet.  ,in-n-h.f       _ 
Noyer,  A.  M.  P.  du,  [Fr]  fern.  wr.  nb-d-ye' 
Nu'ek,  A.  [D.]  anat.  ne%k 
Nu-ic7.  de    Valladolid,  F.    [Sp.]   phi\ol*nggn'yeth  de 

mJ-yd-db-Tid' 
Nunez  de  Villaviconzio,   P.    [Sp.]  pai.  nggn'yeth  de 


ril-i 


'tlii-, 


Den   Amad,    Syr 


.lit.     itonr'ed-iTine' 


Nureddin  Mahmud  Ben  Sengi,  Syrian  suit,  iiggr'ed- 

d'ine'  m'd'mggil  ben  een'g'i 
Nurmahal,  wife  to  Dshihangir,  noor'md-ldile' 
Nushirwan,  Chosroes  1.  king  of  Persia,  iioo'.sh'ir-vdne' 
Nuvairi,  hynamo   of  Slichnb   Kddin  Ahmed  Ben  Ab- 

dalvalihsid,  [Ar.]  hist,  voo-vlfi-ri 
Nuvolone,  Oh.  Fr.   [It.]  pai.  non-rb-lb'ne 
Nuijsten,  P.  II.  [D.]  physiul.  noi'Mn 
Niii.it,  I'.  [l).]sea.  voit 
Nybcrg,  J.  I  Swe.]  lyric,  viVberg 
Nyenip,  liasmus,  [Ban.]  wr.  vfi'rgp 
Nystrbm,  B,  [Swe,]  wr.  nu'etr&m 


Ohakmiovitsh,  leader  of  a  troop  of  robbers  from  Now- 

gorod,  n-bii-koo-no'vitxh 
Obeidnllah  al  Mahadi,  'founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Fatamites  in  Africa,  b'lrT-1-ddl'V.i  Ul  md'hd-db 
Oherkainpf,  Ch.  J'h.,  founder  of  tlie  manufacture  of 

printed  linens  of  Jouy,  o'ber-kampf 
Oberlin,  J.  J.  prof,  at  Strasburg,    b'ber-tine'  (b-ber- 

Ung'  tl/os 

Obrcgon  v  Oevallos,  [Sp.]  adm.  b-ln-e-ybu' 'i  lhr-ca!'- 
Oeampo,  Fl.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  b-kd/ii'pb 
Ocariz,  J.  [Sp.]  st.  b-kd-rWi/ 
Ohavoncs,  children  of  a  European  and  a  quarterona, 

o-rhd-rb'iies 
Ochino,  B.  [It,]  wr.  o-Wnd 
Ochoa,  E.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  b-chd'd 
Oehscnstein,  U.  [Swiss.]  pclit.  ql'.seii-siine/ 
Or.kam,  W.  of,  [Br.]  philos.  bke'am 
Ockenfusz,  (See  (/ken.)  ok'ke »-;;,«' 
Oekley,  S.  [Ens.]  auth.  vke'li/ 
O'Gonnell,  1).  [lr.]  patriot,  o'kon'el 
Odasi,  G.  [It.]  pai.  b-dd'si 
Oderico,  G.  L.  [It.]  antiq.  b-de-fi'kb 
Oderigi,  [It.]  pai.  b-de-rid'gi 

O.lescalchi,  family  name  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  n-rlr*. 
Odevacrn,  [D.]  pai.  b'dr-vdrne'  ikdl'lci 

Odier,  L.  [Swiss,]  inert,  wr.  S-cTi-e' 
Ortihm  Uarrot,  I  Fr.]  st.  b-d",-lbng'  bd-rb' 
O'Donoju,  J.  [Sp.]  viceroy  of  Mexico,  d-db-nb-clwg' 
Ortyniec,  E.  [Pol.]  poet,  b-d'i'nycts 
Oerter,  G.  L.  [Ger.]  bot.  et'der 
Ochlcnschlager,  A.  G.  [Dan.]  poet,  t&'len-sKWger 
Oclsrhkiger,  (Sec  Olearius.)  fiil'xhld'gi)' 
Oernhjclm,  [Swe]  hist,  fiirn/yilm 
Octingcr,  F.  O,  IGer.l  philol.  e^'thi"ger 
(Italia,  N    ile.  lleredia,  count  of,  |Sp.]  st.  b-fd'Ti-d 
O'Farrill,  G.  (Sp.]  st.  of  lr.  descent,  o-far'ril 
Olfrny  de  la  Mettrie,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ii-fi'd'  de  Id  mr-1rV 
Oftcrrtingcn,  lleinrich  von.  or  Offtordingon,  or  Eli'tor- 

dingen,  [Ger.]   poet,  o  f'ler-  (,7'Vcv-)  di,i"ghi 
Ogeri,  .See  Federiri,)  bd'ge-ri  [bt-go've 

O'-u'iono,    Marco   d',   Uggione,  or  Uglone,   [it.]    pai. 
Ogilby,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  o'gil-U 
Ogilvic,  J.  I  Set,]  poet,  o'oil-r'l 
Oginski,  Pol.  family,  o-gfn's'ki 
Oglethorpe,  J.  [Br.j  pen.  o'/jl-tliorp 


Ohm,  Martin,  [Ger.]  math,  owe 

Ohsson,  C.  d\  [Swe.]  st.  dos-song' 

Oikonomos,  K.  [Greek.]  poet,  d-l-kf/nu-moa 

Oisel,  J.  [D.]  philol.  odx-zeV 

Ojcrta,  A.  do,  [Sp.]  sea.  o-che'dli 

Oken,  L.  properly  Okenfusz,  [Ger.]  nat.  o'ken 

Okolampadius,  J._  properly  Ilausschein,  [Swiss,]  re- 
former, e%'kd-ld/)i  -j/d'd'i-ggn 

Oktai,  ruler  of  the  Monguls  in  Irani,  bk-luFi 

Okulev,  rilus.]  priest,  fi-koo-lef 

Olaf  Skdtkonun.',    king  <>f  Sweden,  gg'litf  sh(fat'ko- 

Olafsen,  B.  Kg.]  trans,  e-idi'fhi  inoong 

Olai,  Erich,  [Swe.]  hist,  oo-lari 

Olavides,  P.  [Sp.]  intend'ant  of  Andalusia,  o-ld-r'i'dea 

Olav  Trvcwoson,  king  of  Norway,  oo'lao  trug've-sun 

Olbors,  II.  W.  M.  [Ger.]  phys.  ol'hirs 

Oldenbarneveldt,  Jan  van,  gianrt  pensioner  of  Holl. 
i/l'din-bdr'ne-veldt 

Oldenburg,  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  nl'din-boorfj 

Ohlenburgen,  P.  A.  [Ger]  wr.  <>!',!e»-bogr'rjiu 

Olderman,  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  ol'dir-m'dn/ 

Oldham,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  ol.d'im 

Olearius,  Adam,  properly  Oelschliiger,  [Ger.]  wr. 
odc-d'ri-ggs 

O'Leary,  A.  [Ir.]  wr.  o-M'r'i 

Oleg,  prince  of  the  Vara(..)gians,  o-leg' 

Olenin,  A.  N.  von,  [Pus.]  wr.  o-le'riin 

Olesczyiiski,  A.  [Pol.]  cr.gr.  o-ln-cliins'lft. 

Olesnicki,  Zbigniew,  aim.  of  Krakau,  odes-riits'lSt 

Oline,  V.  N.  [Pus.]  poet,  o-Vi'ne 

Oliva,  J.  [It.]  wr.  b-Vi'vii  [refh 

Olivarez,  G.  de  Guzman,  duque  de,  [Sp.]  st.  6-l'i-va'- 

Oliveira,  A.  G.  do,  [Port.]  poet,  b-li-viVi-rli 

Olivet,  J.  Thoulier  d\  [Fr.]  philol.  o-Vi-vef 

Olivcyra,  Fr.  X.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  -bVi-t/Sh-rci 

Olivier,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  cntomol.  b-Ti-vi-e' 

Olivieri,  A.  [It.]  antiq.  b-ti-vl-e'ri 

Olivicro,  A.  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  bdi-vi-e'rb 

Olmsted,  B.  [Amcr.]  prof,  of  aslron.  bm'sted 

Olozaga,  S.  [Sp.]  st.  r,-/-,-!/,;;',,;; 

Olshausen,  II.  [Ger.]  thcol.  olx'hou'zin 

Olszewski,  A.  abp.  of  Chelm,  bl-shnvs'lci     ^ 

Omagnas,  Indian  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  b-md'ggg-us 

Oinajjah,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Oinajjades, 
b-mdd'yd 

OmanChiyam,  [Per.]  poet,  b'rnun  ch'i-yame' 

Omar  Ben  Abdalasis,  caliph,  b'mih-ben  db'dddH-*"* 

Omar  Ben  al  Chaltab.  caliph,  b'/idi,-  ben.  idchat'tdb 

Omayas,  Indian  tribe  in  Peru,  b-nia'yds 

O'Mearii,  B.  E.  [It.]  phys.  b-mi'ra 

Oiner-Pasha,  renegade,  from  the  Croatian  family  Lat- 
tas,  Turkish  gen.  b'wer  p'd'itliih 

Omodc,  (See  Amnde.)  b-mb-de' 

Omodei,  [It.l  med.  wr.  b-imt-Ot.% 

Ongaro,  A.  [It,]  poet,  bn'g'd-rb 

Onis,  [Sp.]  st.  5-nW 

Onosander,  [Greek,]  auth.  b-nb-san/der 

Onslow,  G.  [Eng.]  comp.  ons'lb 

Ooloos,  a  tribe  iii  Kabul,  nn-lnos 

Oost,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  orfe 

Oosterwijk,  M.  van,  [B.]  fern.  pai.  b'sler-r'tkc' 

Opata,  Indian  tribe  in  Mexico,  b-pd'td 

Opie,  J.  [Eng.]  pai.  b'pi 

Opitz,  M.  Opitius,  [Ger.]  poet,  b'pils  [(-rdngr) 

Oporin,   J.    properly    Ilcrbst,     [Swiss.]    pr.    b'po-f'in 

Opzoomcr,  K.  W.  [D.]  jihilos.  op'zo'i/iir 

Oraa,  [S^]  gen.   o-vu'il 

Orbignv,  Alcide  d',  [Fr.]  nat.  or-Tiin-y'V 

Orcagna,  A.  [It.]  sculp.,  pai.,  and  archit,  br-kdn'i/d 

Orehan  Gasi  Ben  Othman,  suit,  or'aliane  gu'si  be/i 
bth'mdn  e 

Ordono,  king  of  Loon,  br-dbn'yb 

O'Beighly,  A.  [ir.]  ling.  b-rVli^ 

OrHl'iV-r  k! '[Swiss'.]  phi'lok  d-i-el'n 

Orfda,  M.  P.  mod.  wr.  br-fVVd   _ 

Orgagnn,  A.  [It.]  pai.  br-gdn'yd 

Orgiazzi.  fit.]  designer  of  majis,  brd-gdt's'i 

Oriani,  n.  [It.]  astron.  b-ri-d'rii 

Oribe,  prcsid.  of  Uruguay,  b-r'i'be 

Origen,  Chr.,  father,  or'i-jen. 

Orleans,  [Fr.]  duke  of,  or'lenz,  Fr.  br-le-dng' 

Orley,  B.  van,  [B.]  pai.  or-W 

Orlow,  Bus.  family,  dr-la.f 

Ormo,  Bob.  [Eng.]  hist,  orm 

Ormuzd.  (giver  of  light;  sun,)  tho  God  of  tho  goort 

with  Zoroaster,  br'mggzd 
Oronville,  [Fr.]  wr.  b-rbng-vila' 
Orosz,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  o-rbss 
Orsato,  S.  [It.]  wr.  br-sd'tb 

Orsini,  or  Ursini,  Fr.  Ursins,  It.  family,  br-s'l'n'l 
Orsted,  A.  S.  [Dan.]  jivr.  <&r'xted 
Ortega,  C.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  hot,  br-te'gd 
Ortiz,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  or-fith' 
Orville,  J.  1'h.  de,  [B.]  philol.  br-vVe/ 
Orvillicrs,  L.  Guillouet,  comto  d',   [Fr.]  adm.  b>'-v'll. 

yej  (-ti--;-mr) 

Orzcchowski,  St.  [Pol.]  hist,  br-ftlie-'ihbvs'k'i 
Osorov,  WL  A.  [Pais.]  poet,  b'se-rof 


o.siandcr,  A.  [Ger.J  div.  d-ttUjai/dir 

Osinski,  L.  [Pol.]  poet,  b-shw'k-i 

Osodzowicz,  M.  S.  fl'ol.]  hist.  n-xbd-Kb'ritnh 

Osorio,  I).  Sanlistcban,  LSp.]  wr.  b-sb'i'i-o 

Ossat,  A.  d',  [Fr.]  cardin.  bs-xd' 

Ossenbeck,  Jan,  [D.]  pai.  os'sen-beJce/ 

Ossian,  old-Scotch  bard,  Fingal's  son.  onh'ian 

Ossoli,  countess,  [Amer.]  auth.  tj*-.<to'ly 

Ossolinski,  Pol.  family,  b.-J>b-fins'k'i 

Ossuua,   P.   Tellez    y    Giron, 'duque   de,  viceroy  of 

Naples  and  Sicily,  d»-xaon'i/d 
Ostadc,  Adrian  van,  (]).]' pai.  0-atd'de 
Osterley,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  &'stir-tt  ImUn 

O-tcnn'ann,  II.  J.  Fr.,   count  A.  I.  [Bus.]  st.   S'stir- 
Osterwald,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  div.  b'xter-zdld 
Ostrowski,  Pol.  family,  b-ztn/ry'k" 
Otfrid,  or  Otfried,  [Ger.]  wr ." ut'.f rid 
Othman,  O-inan.    Pen    Allan,   eaiii'h,  ulh'mdne   (bs'- 

mdne)  ben  dt'fdne 
Otho  I.  king  of  Greece,  b'ilio 
Otrantn,  duke  of,  b-trdn'tb 
Otrepiev,  Grishka,  [Iius.]  monk,  b-tre'p'i-tf 
Ottieri,  Fr.  M.  [It.]  hist,  bt-fi-e'ri 
Ottingen-Wallerstein,  L.  K.  E.  prince  of,  [Bavar.]  st 

dii/'tiid'gen  rdllir-stine' 
Ouarville,  1',.  d',  (See  Thiawt.)  no-ur-v'ile/ 
Oubril,  [Uus.l  st.   gg-bri' 
Oudaan,  J.  [D.]  poet,  ou-dcine' 
Oudart,  P.  [Fr.]  antiq.  gg-diire' 
Oudcmans,  J.  a.  c.  [D.l  astron.  o/i'de-mdns 
Oudenaerde,  E.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ou'dc-nitre'de 
Oudendorp,  F   van,  TD.]  philol.  ou'den-dorp' 
Oudet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  offic.  oo-de' 
Oudin,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  on-dang' 
Oudinet,  M.  A.  [Fr,]  wr.  oo-dl-ne' 
Ondinot.  Ch.  N.  duke  of  Kcggio,  [Fr.]  marsh.  oo-cTi-nd' 
Oudry,  J.  I?.  (Fr.l  pai.  oo-dfi' 
Ouvrard,  G.  J.  [Fr.]  wr'.' gg-vrdre' 
Ouwater,  A.  van,  [D,]  pai.  ou'vd.'ter 
Ovcrbeck,  Fr.  [Get-.]  pai.  o'rer-{  fir-)  bek'  (heker) 
Oyiedo  y  Valdes,   G.   II.    de,    [Sp.]   hist,    b-ri-e'dul 

vdl-des'  [shir'ri'd 

Oxenstjcrna,  Axel,  count  of,    [Swe]  chanc.    ok'sin- 
Ozanam,  J.  A.  F.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  b-zd-ndng' 
Ozeretzkoffsky,  N.  Y.  [Bus.]  wr,  b-ze.riU-kgfa'k'j 


P. 

Paaw,  P.  [B.]  phys.  pave 

Pac,  generalissimo  of  l.ii  \\m\\\a,pats 

Pacca,  B.  cardin.  pajefkq. 

Paccherotti,  [It.]  singer,  pdk-ke-rot'tl 

Paccini,  G.  [It.]  comp.  pdi-ch'i'n'i 

Pacelli,  Aspirilio,  [It.]  comp.  pd-cliel'n 

Paehe,  G.  N.  [Fr.]  St.  pllshe 

Pac.hcco,  Fr.  [Sp,.]  pai.  j.d-cle'kb 

Paciandi,  P.  M.  [It.]  antiq.  j/d-chdn'd'i 

Pacioli,  L.  [It.]  math.  pd-el/b'Vi 

Paczkowski,  [Pol.]  gen.  piieh-kors'k'b 

Pa.lilla.  J.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  /ni-dV'yd 

Padishah,  title  of  the  Turk,  sultan.  pd/cTi-shd 

Padron,  B.  del,  [Sp.]  lyric,  pd-drbn' 

Paducas,  Indian  tribe  in  N.  America.  jKt-doo'kds 

Paolinck,  J.  [D.]  pai.  pd'link 

Paez,   J.  A.  president  of  tho  republic  of  Venezuela, 

pii'en  {-eth) 
Pagaucl,  1'.  I  Fr.]  hist.  vd-gii-neV 
Tagani,  G.  [It.]  pai.  pd-gd'/n 
Paganini.  N.  [It,]  inns,  pd-gd-ni'ni 
Pagano,  F.  [It.]  wr.  pa-ga'no 
Page-,  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  navig.  page- 
Pages,  J   P.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-gd.-,' 
Paggi.G.  B.  [Il.]pai.?i,V7'fft 
Paglarini,  J.  B.  [It.]  hist  pdl-vd-r;'n7. 
Pagliaricci,  A.  [It.]  poet,  pctt-yci-r'it'cKi 
Pagnest,  A.  L.  CI.  [Fr.l  pah  ?'<"»  ve' 
Pagnini,  L.  A.  [It.]  philol.  pdn-i/'i'/n 
Pfthlen,  von  der,  Bus.  family,  pd'len 


,  J.  B.  J.  [Fr 
0.  G.  [It.]  C01 
,J.  M  [It]  i 
\.  de,  [Port.' 


(Pd-i-yt1) 


Pa.iou,  A.  [Fr  ]  sculp,  pd-ggo' 

Pakenhain.  Th.  [Fug.]  adm.  per'krohcrm 

Palacky,  Fr.  [Bohem.]  hist.  pd-ldts'Idi 

Balafox,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  pd-iii-fbks' 

Palafox  y  Mendoza,   J.   de,    [Sp.]  hist.  pd-lii-fnksJ  i 

men-db'thd 
Palaprat.  J.  [Vr.-\  poet,  pd-Id-prd' 
Palave.  N.  de  la  Curne,  [Fr.]  antiq.  pd-W 
Palestrina.G.  P.  A.  [It]  comp.  pd-lts-trVnU 
Palffv,  A.  [Hung.]  publicist,  pdlhfi 
Palfr'ey,  J.  G.  [Amer.]  wr.  pal'frc 
Palillo"s,  [Sp.]  gen.  pa-Til' yd* 
I'alissot  de  Beauvois,  A.  M.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  nat  pd-Tig-o' 

de  bo-viV 
Palissot  do   Montcnoy,   Ch.    [Fr.]  wr.  jdi-Tis-b'   d'£ 

mbugt-nrPi' 
Palissy,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-Tis-$V 


.short,  bul.—  Fr,  c'il  long;  ™  short,  lie 


in  $pui:—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. — An"ger.—g,  JA,  guttural  ;  g  : 


i  pleasure.—;1  final,  Fr.  i 

U8T 


-c  between  v  and/ 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 


Palitzsoh,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  rstron.  pd-'litsh 

Palladio.  A.  [It.]  arcliit.  pdl-ld'dj-o 

Pallajuola,  A.  lit.]  pai.  pdl-ld-i/o'ld, 

Pallas,  P.  S.  [Ens.]  trav.  pdl'lds 

Pallavicini,  P.  Sforza,  [It.]  hist.  pdl-ld-v'i-cKi'rii 

Palliot,  P.  [Fr.]  engr.  pdl-Vi-b' 

Palliser,  II.  [En-.]  adm.  pal'liser 

Palm,  J.  Ph.  [Ger.]  bookseller,  palm 

Palma,  G.,    suvnamed   Vecchio,    [It.]    pai.   p'dVm'd 

vek'k'i-b 
Palmblad,  W.  Fr.  [Swe.]  wr.  palm'hlad 
Palinella,  Pedro  de  Sousa-Holstein,  duko  of,  [Port.] 

st.  pdl-mel'Vd 
Palmori,  N.  [It.]  wr.  pdl-me'fi 
Palmcrston,  II.  T.  [10ng.]  vise.  pdm'er-sfdn 
Palmerucci,  G.  [It]  pai.  pdl-me-rpoVcM, 
Palmczeaux,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  pdlm-zo' 
Palmieri,  M.  [It.]  hist,  pdl-ml-e'ri 
Palmstjerna,  [Swe.]  gen.  pdlm'sher-n'd 
Palomino  de  Velaseo,  A.    [Sp,]  pai.  pd-lo-m'i'nb  de 

ve-las'kb 
Paltronieri,  P.  [It.]  pai.  pdl-tro-ni-e'r'i 
Palucci,  [It.]  snrg.  pa-loot- \-h'i 

Paludan-Mii  Her,  Fr.  [Dim.]  port,  pd'loo-dan  muffler 
Panard,  Cli.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet  pd-nlire' 
Panciatichi,  L.  [It.]  wr.  pdn-chd-ti'k"t 
Paneirola,  G.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  pdn-cin-rd'Vl 
Panakoucke,  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]    bookseller,  pang-hook' 
Panerazi,  G.  M.  [It.]  wr.  pan-kriid'gi. 
Pandolfo  Alopo,  favorite  of  Jane  II.  of  Naples,  pan- 

dbl'fb  d-lb'pb 
Panigarola,  [It.]  wr.  pd-n'i-gd-rb'l'd 
Panin,  Nikita  Ivanovitsh,  count  of,  [Rus.]  st.  pd'nin. 
Panizzi,  A.  librarian  in  the  Brit,  museum,  p'd-nit'si 
Pankratiev,  gen.  and  gov.  ofWarshaw,  pdn-kr'd-lyef' 
Pannartz,  Arnold,  [Ger.]  print,  pdn'ndrts 


jfka,  Til.  [Ger.]  arelueol.  pa-no f'k'd 
mnita,  A.  [It.]  poet,  pd-nbr-ml'td 
Pansey,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  pdng-stV  lgru-e_V 

Pantagruel,   name  of  a   work    by  Rabelais,  pdug-td- 
Pantaleon,  A.  [8p.]  poet,  pdii-fd-lc-nu'  Iri'nl. 

Panvini,  ().,  Onuphrios    Pan vinius.  [It]  antiq.   pdn- 
Panzer,  G.  W.  [Ger.]  bibliog.  pant'ser 
Paoli,  P.  viceroy  of  Corsica,  pd'b-Ti 
P:i"l:h--in,  P.  A.,  first,  doge  of  Venice,  p'd-o-lgoVcIw 
Papadopoli,  N.  C.  [It.]  wr.  pd-/id-do'pn-ti 
Papadopulos,  9.  [Greek,]  wr.  pd-pd-db'ppp-los 
Pape,  C.  F.  [Dan.]  astron.  pd'pe 
Papebroek.  D.  [D.]  jur.  pd'j>e-l>ronk  ^ 

1';. pill. ,n,    Ph.    I  I'M    bibliog.   pd-pV-ybn '/  (j>:;-i .",-"- 
Papin,  D.  [Fr.]  nat.  pd-pdng'  lybng') 

Papineau,  L.  J.   leader  of  the  insurgent  Canadian-, 

pii-pi-no' 
Papon,  ,J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  pa-pong' 
Papon,  [Fr.]  hist,  pa-pop'  Ihlme' 

I'appr-nhoiin,  G.    II.   count  of,  [Aust.]   gen.  pdp'piyi- 
Paprocki,  B.  [Pol.]  wr.  pd-prots'lc'i 
Paquet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-ke' 

Paquot,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  jjd-kb'  [a-sel'sus 

Paracelsus  A.  P.T.  [Swiss.]  phil.  pd-rd-tsel'soos  (l>ar- 
Paradin,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  pd-rd-daiig' 
1'ar ■i.li-i,  .!.,  director  of  the   Cisalpine  republic,  pd- 

rd-di's'i  _     _  idr-te-d'gd 

Paravizino   y    Arteaga,    [Sp.]  poet,  pd-rd-i'i-l'Yi'iio  7. 
Parcelles,  A.  do,  [D.]  pai.  par-sel' 
Parccval    de    Grandmaison,   [Fr.]   poet,  pdrs-val'  de 

grang-ma-sbng' 
Parcieux,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  math.  pdr-s'i-e%' 
Pardessus,  .T.  M.  [Fr.].jur.  wr.  pdrd-su' 
Pardinas.  [Sp.]  gen.  pii r-d'ln'yas 
Pardoz,  name  of  the  colored  in  the  former  Span,  pos- 
sessions in  Amer.  piir'dos 
Pare,  Ambroise,  Parauis,  [Fr.]  snrg.  pa-re' 
Pareja,  J.  de.  [Sp.]  pai.  -pd-re'ehd  lshdte-le' 

l'arcni-nnchaielct,  A.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'd-rdng'  du- 
Parfait,  Fr.  [Fr.]   wr.  par-fa' 
Pariah,   or   Chandalar,  (Tshandalar,)  an  East-Indian 

caste,  pd'r'i-d 
Parini,  G.  [It.]  poet,  pd-fi'ni 
Parisct.  10.  [Fr.]  phvs.  pd-ri-ze' 
Parisot,  S.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd.-ri-zo'  _ 

Pari/,  1'apai,  [Hung.]  lexic  pd-r'is pU-puTi 
Parjzek,  A.  [Bohem.]  wr.  plir-shi'zek 
Parme(i)giar.o,  11.   byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Mazzuoli, 

■il  pdr-med-(mid-)gd'no 
Pannenticr,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'dr-mdng-t'i-e' 
Parnell,  T.  [Ir.]  wr.  p'dr'nel 
Parny,  Evariste,  [Fr.]  poet,  par-nV 
Parodi,  D.  [It.]  pai.  and  arcliit  pd-ro'oVi 
Parrocel,  J.  [Fr.J  pai.  pd-rb-sel' 
Parrot,  G.  F.  [Ger.]  nat.  pd-ro' 
Parthcnay,   John   de,   lord   of  Sonbise,  governor  of 

Lyons,  pdrt-nd' 
Partiisicr,  [Fr.]  trav.  pdr-tli-zi-e' 
Paruta,  J.  [It.]  hist,  pd-rpp'td 
Pas,  A.  de,  marquis  ilc  Foimuieres,  [Fr.]  war.  pa 
Pascal,  Bl.  [Fr.]  wr.  pds-kdl' 
Pascoli,  L.  [It]  bios.  pdx'kb-Vi 
Pasini,  G.  [It]  lexic.  pd-sVni 
Paskoviish  Erivanski,  J.  P..  by  the  Poles  called  Pa-z- 

klewicz,    [Rus.]    ficld-marshall,   ptis-ke'riMi  e-r'i- 

vdnsk'yi  (  pdsh-kye'riMi) 


Pasquier,  E.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  pds-k'i-e' 

Pa-sari,  G.  lit]  pai.  pd«'sd-ri 

Passavant,  J.  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  pds-sd-mng' 

Passemaiit,  C.  S.  [Fr.  1  optic,  pihs-mdng1 

Passcral.  .1.  [Fr.J  poet,  pass-r'd' 

Passeri,  G.  Is.  [It]  archajol.  pas'se-r'i 

Passionei,  D.  [It]  st.  pdi-s'i-o-ne.% 

Passow,  Fr.  L.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  lexic.  p'ds'sb 

Passy,  H.  [Fr.]  st.  pds-s'i' 

Pastelero,  (pastry-baker,)  name  of  a  Sp.  party  under 

Charles  V   pds-te-le'rb 
Pastor,  El,  (See  Jauregui,)  el  pas-tor' 
Pastoret,  CI.  E.  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  pds-lo-ref 
Pastoureaux,  [Fr.]  fanatic,  pds-tpp-rb' 
Paszkiewicz,  [Pol.]  wr.  pdsh-kye'rilsli 
Patachos,  a  tribe  in  Brazil,  pd-td-chbs' 
Patin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  phys.  pa-tang' 
Fall,  id,  .1.  it.  von,  [Ens.]  ambas.  pdt'kppl 
Tatrin,  E.  L.  M.  [Fr.]  mineral,  pd-trang' 
Patru,  0.  [Fr.]  wr.  pa-tru' 
Paul,  Pctrowitz,  Rus.  emp.  poul 


Panlct,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  pb-le' 

Paulian,  A.  II.  [Fr.]  nat.  po-l'i-dng' 

Paulmier  de  Gonneville,  discov.  of  Madagascar,  po- 


m'i-e'  de  gon-r'ile' 
Paulmier  dc  Grentemesnil,  J. le,  [Fr.] philol. po-mi-e' 

de  grdngt-me-n'il' 
Paulmy,  M.   A.   Ecn6  de  Voyer,  marquis  de,  [Fr.] 

wr.  pb-mV  ^ 

Paulo,  M.  [Ven.]  trav.  pd'pp-lo 
Paultre,  Ch.  [Fr.]  geog.  potr 
Paulucci,  F.  marquese  di,  gov.  of  Courland,  etc.  pd- 

oo-loot'ch'i 
Paiilu's;  H.  E.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  pou'lpps 
Panmier,  J.  [Fr.]  chronol.  pb-mi-e'" 
Pauthier,  M.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  pb-fi-t' 
Pautro,  P.  le,  [Fr.]  bibliog.  potr 
Pauw,  C.  van,  [D.J  ethnog.  powo 
Pavesi,  S.  [It.]  comp.  pd-ve's'i 

Pavilion,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  pd-vil-yong'  (pd-i)'i-'i-ydngr) 
Pavon.  [Sp.]  bot.  pa  von' 

PawloTv,j[Ens•lw■^5^,'^' 
Paxton.'Sir  J.  TScot.]  arch,  pdks'ton       ^ 

Pavasnas,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  pd-yd'gpp-ai 

Paven,  M.  [Fr.]  clieni.  pd-yang' 

Pa'zman,  P.  [Hung.]  wr.  pdhz-mam 

Pazzi,  It.  family,  pdt'nl 

Peabody,  A.  P.  [Amer.]  div.  pe'bgd-y 

Pcchiojlt]  hist,  pe'/ci-o 

Peclilin,  J.  N.  [D.]  prof.  pee/iVin  (pech-line^ 

Pecquet,  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  pe-ke' 

Pecqueur,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  pe-kdur' 

Pedraza,  presid.  of  Mexico,  jie-drd'thli 

Pedrous,  Ph.  Picot  [Fr.]  nat.  pe-drpo' 

Peerlkamp.  II.  P.  [!>.]  philol.  prr/'kamp 

Pegat,  F.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  pe-gd' 

Pehuenches.  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  pr-goo-en'cliea 

Peignot,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  pdn-yb' 

Poire-c,  N.  CI.  F.  d.-,  [Fr.]  hist,  pd-resk/ 

I'ela-iu-.  [Brit.l  div.  jir-la-ji-us 

Pelet,  J.  J.  G.  [Fr.]  gen.  pe-lif 

Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  J'.  [Fr.]  st.  pc-le'  de  Id  W-zere' 

Pcletier.  CI.  de,  [Fr.J  fur.  wr.  /H-K-fi-e' 

Pelisson-Fontanier,  P.   [Fr.]  hist.  pe-Tis-song'  fbng- 

IH-ni-e' 
Pellerin,  J.  [Fr.]  mimisinat.  pel-rang' 
Pcllctier,  B.  [FrJ  cliem.  pej-fi-e' 
Pellicer,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  pel-U-ther' 
Pellico  da  Saluzzo,   Silvio,    [It]   poet,  pel'li-kb  da 

sd-loot'Ub 
Pellison,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  pe-Vi-zbng' 
Pelloutier,  S.  [Fr.]  hist.  pe-loo-U-ef 
Pelon,  G.  [Fr.]  sculpt,  pe-lbng' 
Pclouze,  [Fr.]  cliem.  p'f-looze' 
Pelt,  A.  Fr.  L.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  pelt 
Peltier,  J.  [Fr.]  pol.  wr.  pel-fi-e' 
Pena  y  Aguayo,  [Sp.]  auth.  pe'n'd  'i  d'gwd'yo 
Pencz,  G.^fGer.]  pai.  pints 
Penni,  G.  F.  (See  Fattore.)  pen'n'l 
Pennicuik,  A.  [Scot.]  wr.  prn'nl-kpok. 
Penthievre,  L.  J.  de  Bourbon,  due  de,  [Fr.]  admiral, 

pdng-ti-tm' 
Peiialosa,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  peji-yd-lb's'd 
Pope,  G.  [It]  patriot,  pe'pe 
Pepoli,  A.  [It.j  dram.  pe'pb-Vl 
Pcpnsch,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  mus.  pe'popsh 
Pepys,  S.  [En-.]  wr.  j<,/.'pi.s  or  peps 
Perau,  G.  L.  C,  [Fr.]  bio-.  ]>e-ro' 
Percier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  arcliit  per-si-e' 
Percy,  P.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  per-si' 
Perczel,  Moritz,  [Hung.]  gen.  pert-sel 
Peidikaris,  M.  [G-rcck.]  wr.  pe_r-<ri-k!j/r'is 
Pereda,  A.de.  [Sp.]  pai.  pe-re'd'd 
Pereflxc.  Hardouin  de  Beaumont  de,  [Fr.]  historian, 

pe-re_-fiks'  [rdfi-rd, 

Pcroira,   Nuuo-Alvarez,   constable   of  Portugal,  pe- 
Percira   de   Castro,    G.  [Port]   poet,  pe-rarl-rd  de 

kds'trpp  [fi-ge-rrc-dm-, 

Pereira  do  Figneiredo,  A.  [Port]  hist.  pe-roV'i-ra  de 


Perez,  D.  [Sp.]  comp.  pe'reth 

Perez  de  Oliva.  [Sp.]  plnlos.  pe'reth  de  b-U'vd 

Pergami,    B.  chamberlain  under  queen   Caroline    of 

England,  per'gd-mi  [le'se 

Pcrgolesc,  G.    B.   properly  Jesi,  [It]   comp.  per-gb- 
Pericr.  C.  [Fr.]st.WW'  " 

Perignon,  D.  Catheline  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  pe-rin-ybng' 
Peringskjiild,  J.  P.  [Swe.]  hist.  pe'ring-shetloV 
Perlet,  Fr.  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  philol.  per-le' 
Peron,  Fr.  [Fr.]  nat.  pe-rong' 

Perrault,  Ch.  [Fr.]  poet,  pe-ro'  [no' 

Perrenot,  A.  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  [Fr.]  abp.  pe-i-'e- 
Perrier,  Fr.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  pe-ri-e' 
Pcrrin,  P.  N.  member  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv.  pe-rang' 
Perronet,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  engin.  pe-ro-ne' 
Perrot,   N.   sieur    d'Ablancourt,    [Fr.]    translator  of 

classics,  pe-rb' 
Persico,  L.  [It.]  sculp,  per's'i-kb 
Persigny,  J.  G.  V.  F.  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  sX.per-sl 
Persil,  E.  [Fr.]  st.  per-siV 
Persoon,  Ch.  IT.  [Eng.l  bot.  p'e'r-sppn' 
Perthes,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.J  bookseller',  pir'tis 
Pertusier,  [Fr.J  trav.  per-tu-zi-e' 
Pertz,  G.  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  perls 
IVrugino,  II,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Pietro  Vanucci, 

V '.  pe-rppd-g'i'no 
Peruzzi,  B.  [It]  pai.  pe-rppt's'i 
Pesarese,  (See  Cuiitiin'iii.)  j.e-dl-re'xe 
Pe-cara,  F.  Fr.  A.  marchese  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  pes-k'd'r'd 
Peschier,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pe-sKi-e' 
Pfcschieri,  Fe.  [It]  lexic.  pes-k'i-e'r'i 
Pesne,  J.  [Fr.]  engr.  pene 
Pesselier,  Ch.  10.  [Fr]  wr.  pes-se-U-e' 
Pestalozzi,  J.  II.  [Swiss,]  teach,  pes-td-lbl's'i 
Pesti,  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  pesh'fi 
Petan,  D.,  Petavius,  [Fr.  |  hist,  p'e-tb' 
Petersen,  N.  M.  [Dan.]  ling,  pe'ter-zen 
Peihion  de.  Villcneuve.  .1.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv. 

pe-fi-bng'  de  v'ile-nekve' 
Petion,   A.   presid.   of  the  south  part  of  Hayti,  p'e- 

ti-ong'  \mle-ne\ve' 

Petion  'de  Villeneuve,  J.   [Fr.]  polit   pe-fi-bng'  de 
Petit,  E.  [Fr.]  astron.  pe-W  '        •  ^. 

Petit  de  la  Croix,  Fr.  [Fr.]  orient,  pe-fi'  dc  Id  krb-d' 
Petitot,  J.  pai.  from  Geneva,  pe-ti-to' 
Petit-Radcl,  L.  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  hist.  pe-W  rd-deV 
Petiver,  J.  [Eng.]  bot.  pet'tiver 
Pctrarca,  Francesco,  e.  Petrarch,  [It]  x>oet, pe-tra/rty  a 
Petrov,  W.  P.  [Rus.]  poet,  pe-trof 
Petrns  de  Yineis,  chanc.  of  Frederic  II.  of  Germany, 

pe'troos  de  vi'ne-is 
Vitsi,  Pexsi,  [Hung.']  poet,  pcU-sKi 
Pettigrew,  Th.  J,  [Amer.]  antiq.  pet'ti-grpp 
Peucker,  E.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  poi'ker 
Peuteman,  P.  [D.J  pai.  p&rte'mdn 
Peutinger,  C.  [Ger.]  wr.  poi'thi"ger 
Peyre,  J.  M.  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  pa-re' 
Peyron,  J.  F.  P.  [Fr.]  pai.  pa-rbng' 
Peyronnet,  P.  D.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  pd-ro-ne' 
Peyrot,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-ro' 
Peyssoncl,  Ch.  de,  pas-sb-nel' 
Peylavin,  [Fr.]  pai.  pd-id-rang' 
Pezay,  N.  Masson,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  \toet,  p'e-za' 
Pezron,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'i-zrbng' 
Planner,  T.  [Ger.]  librar.  pfdn'ner 
Ffeii'el.  O.K.  [Ger.]  pwt.  p/ef'fel 
Pfefferkorn.   I    |Ger  |  converted  dew.  pfef'Jer-korn/ 
Pfeiffer,  B.   ,V.  [Ger.]  publicist,  pflf'/e'r 
Pfeiiuinger,  M.  [Swiss,]  pai.  pit n'nin"ger 
Pfordten,  L.  K.  II.  von  der,  [Ger.]  st.  pford'ten 
Pfizer,  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  pfit'ser 

Pfyrfer,  Louis,  [Fr.]  gen.  from  Switzerland,  pfif'fer 
Philippe  de  Valois,  kingof  France,  fi-lipe'  dc  rd-tb-d' 
Philippidis,  D.  [Greek,]  wr.  pKi-Cip'pi-cTis 
I'iasecki,  Pawel,  [Pol.]  hist  p'i-d-sets'k'i 
Piazzi,  Giuseppe,  [It.]  astron.  pi-dl's'i 
Picard,  J.  [Fr.]  math,  pi'l-kdre' 
Picart,  B.  [Fr.1  engr.  pi-kdre' 
Piccini,  N.  [It.]  comp.  j'it-chriil 
Piccolomini,  O.  [Anst]  mav.-b.  ill-kb-lb'm'i-ni 
Pichegru,  Ch.  [FrJ  gen.  j'hhe-gru' 
Picliler.  or  Pickler,  J.  A.   [Tyrolese,]  artist,  pich'ler 

(pik'ler) 
Pichbt,  A.  ' 
rickcrsgill, 
Pico  dc 

Picot,  [Fr.]  hist,  pi-ko' 
Pictet.  M.  A.  [Swiss.]  nat.  pdk-te' 
Picton,  Sir  T.  [Brit]  oflic.  pik'ton 
Picuaehes.  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  p'i-kpp-d'c/tes 
Pierce,  F.  presid.  U.  S.  pers 
Pierpont,  J.  [Amer.]  poet,  pere'pgnt 
Pietro  Marti  re  d'Anghiera,  [It.]    wr.  p'i-e'tro  mar'- 

fi-re  ddn-g'i-e'rd 
PigalVlta,  A.  [II.]  sea.  p'i-gd-fei'tii 
Pigallc,  J.  P..  [Pr.]  sculp,  pi-gdl' 
Piganiol  de  la  Force,  J.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  geog.  p'i-g'd-n'i- 

ol'  dc  Id  fbrs 
Pigault-Lebrun,  G.  C.  A.  [FrJ  hist,  pi-gb'  le-bre%ng' 
Pignoni,  S.  [It]  pai.   /un-yb'nl 
Pignolti,  I..  [It   |  poet.;/;»-,V",7) 
Pikkolos,  N.  [Greek.]  poet,  pVc'kb-lbs 


,t,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pi-shb' 

rsgill,  II.  \V.  [Eng.]  pai.  jfik'kirs-gil'        [do-la 

le  Mirandola.  G.  Fr.  [It]  wr.  p'i'kb  de  ml-rdn'- 


j'-ate Jar  jQll,ic7titt,l(it.—MCte, prey, /,elj,,tJ<c 


-Pine,marine,JjlrdJig.—S~btc,d;jcc,  >,wrc,icplf,  book,  lord.— Tune,  bull, 


de.- 


\,boy;  on,  house. — Fr 


OF   ALL  COUNTRIES  OF  MODERN   TIMES. 


Jr.  |.rr.j  setup,  pi-wng' 
ey,  C.  C.   [Amor.]  offic.  pink'ny 
lonte,  G.  I  It.]  ]>oet,  pin'de-mbn'te 
,G.  du,  [Fr/Jjur.  wr.  ;/*-h<5' 


PiUUre  do  Eozier,  J.  Fr.  ono  of  tlie  first  aeronauts, 

p'i-liitr'  de  rb-zi-e' 
Piles,  K.  dc,  [Fr.]  pai.  p'Wa 
Pillcrsdorf,  Fr.  von,  [Aust]  st.  pil'lirs-dorf 
Pilon,  G.  [Fr.]  sculp.  pi-lbnq' 
Pinckney,  C.G'" 
Pindemoi 
Pineau. 

Pingre,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  astron.  pdnq-qre' 
Pinheiro,  A.  [Port.]  -wr.  pi-ncVi-rpp  (pin-ya'i-rpp) 
Pinkerton,  J.  [Scot.]  auth.  pin'k'ir-ton 
Pinttiricchio,  IS.  [It.']  pai.  p'in-tno-fik'k'i-b 
Pinzon,  V.  Yariez,  (Sip.]  discov.  j/in-thbn/ 
Piocho  do  Lavergne,  comtesse   de  la  Fayette,  M.  M. 

[Fr.]  foin.  roman.  pi-bslte'  de  I'd  rtrny' 
Piola,  A.  [It.]  wr.  p'i-b'ld 
Piombo,  S.  del,  [It.]  pai.  p'fbm'bo 
Piranesi,  G.  15.  [II.]  oner,  and  arcliit.  p'i-rd-ne's'i 
Piron,  A.  [Fr.]  .Irani,  pi-rbnq' 
Pisuno,  A.  [II. |  lux-hit.  //i-xd'no 
Pisidcs,  Goorejas,  [Greek.]  hNt.  p'i's'i-des 
Pistocehi,  Fr.  A.  [It.]  mus.  pis-tok'U 
Pisli.j.i,  Leonardo  da,  [It.]  pai.  p'is-lbr£a, 
I'istrueci,  [It.]  wr.  j/is-troot'cKi 
Pitard,  J.  [Pr.]  sure.  pi-i'dre' 
Pitau,  N.  [D.]  engr.  p'i-tb' 
Pitaval,  Fr.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  pi-td-vdV 
Pithou,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  pi-inn' 
Pilot,  II.  [Fr.]  math.  p'i-tb> 
Pittnni,  G.  P..  [It.]  pai.  pit-Writ 
Pizarro,  Francisco,   [Sp.]  ;id  venturer,  etc.  p'i-thdr'ro 
Plana,  J.  [It.]  astron.  pl'd'n'd 
Planta,  Fr.   von,  called  Kirgener,  or  Kirchner,  [Fr.] 

gen.  pldng-td' 
Plantagenet,  G.  first  count  of  Anjou,  piling -fd-ge-ne' 

Eng.  plau-tod'genet  a       - 

Planlainnur,  [Fr.]  astron.  pldnq't'd-mnor 
Plaputn.  C"V.  sen.  of  JI.hv.-i,  ji/ii-jmr/ids 
Platen-IIallermiinde,  August  Graf' von,    [Gcr.l  noct 

pl'd'ten- lilU'lir-m&n'de  ' 

Plater,  Emilie,  countess,  [Pol.]  heroine,  pld'ter 
Platina,  B.  Saochi,  [11.1  \Ll.  p/a'Ci-na 
Platon,  [Rus.l  hist,  pla-tbn' 
Plato w,  M.  Y.  JKus.]  count  and  attaman  of  tho  Kos- 

sacks,  pla-iqf 
Playfair,  J.  [Scot.]  math,  pla'far 
Pleshtsheiev.      ) -.,  rT>     -,    «-       .    , 
Pleschtschejew,  }  M'  [Eus-1  ofllc-  pHsh-cH'ytf 
Pleville  do  Peley,  G.  R.  [Fr.]  st.  pin-vile'  depe-W 
Ploncquet,  G.  G.  [Gcr.]  wr.  ploo%'  ' 

Plougonlm,  [Fr.]  wr.  ]j/on-godm' 
Pluche,  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  phixlle 
Plumier,  Oh.  [Fr.]  hot.  pilu-m'i-e.' 
Plumptrec,  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  plum'tr'i 
Pocahontas,  |  Ind.]  princess,  pb-ka-li,m.'ta.% 
Pocci,  Fr.  count,  [Ger.]  poet,  pbi'ch-i 
Poczobut,  [Pol.]  astron.  pb-clib'bppt 

PodfS,  !  °-  ™n>  kinS  of  Boheffl.  pod'ye-lrad 

Poelcn,  C.  [D.]  pai.  poo'lin 

Poelenburg,  0.  [I).]  pai.  poo'lin-beurq' 

Poggcndorf,  J    Ch    [Gcr.]  ,,,-.,.'    v,,ffJin-dorf' 

Poggiah,  Cr.  [It.]  ln-i.  /„-:/-,.r„'/-j  m'rii 

Poggio  Braceiolini,  G.  F.  [It.]    hist,  pbt'gb  brdt-chb- 

P.ign.tin,  [IIus.]  ln=.t.  pb-qb'd'in, 

Poilly,  Pr.  [Fr.]  cngr.  pb-'dl.-yi' 

Poinsett,  J.  E.  [Amor.]  st.  poyn'ait 

Poinsinet  do  Sivry,  [Fr.]  wi\  pb^ang-gl-nt'  de  s'i-vi-'i' 

Poinsot,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  pb-dng-sb' 

Poiret,  P.  [Fr.]  mystic  wr.  pb^d-re.' 

Poirier,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd&ri-e' 

Poirson,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  designer  of  maps,  pb-'dre-sbng' 

Poisson,  S.  D.  [Fr.]  nat.  ponisjong' 

Poissonnier,  P.  I.  [Fr.]  phys.  pb-ds-sb-rii-e' 

Poiteau,  A.  [Fr.]  nat.  pb^a-tb' 

i-ate-v&ng' 

m  slaves  in  Amer.  pb-'i'tba 
PoiTre,N.[Fr.[not.  pblivr' 
Polevoi''  (  N'  A'  [K,1.s-1  journalist, po-U-v&i 
Polidoro  da  Carayaggio,  (Sco  Caldara,)  pb-Ti-db'rb 

da  k'd- r'd-r'dt'gi-b 
Policr,  mad 
Polignac,  Jl 

Polinicrc,  P.  [Fr."]  nat.  pb-Ti-rii-ere' 
Politi,  A.  [It]  philol.  pb-Wn 

INililz,  K.  11.  'L.  [der.]  wr.  ptii'liU  [d'no 

Poliziano,  A.    Angclus    Politiamis,  [It]  wr.  pb-l'id-si- 
Polk,  Jas.  K.  presid.  U.  S.  pbk, 
Pollaiuolo,  A.   [It.]  pai.  pbl-lit-hVlo 
Pollnitz,  Ch.  L.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  wr.  pdal'nitt 
Polo,  JIarco,  [It.]  trav.  pb'lb 
Polwbelo.  P.  [Einr.]  wr.  pol-vMla' 
Polyzois,  [Givek,lpoet,/»o-/„rf-«/7. 
Pombal,  S.  .T.  de  C.ir\  allio.  c.mde  de  Oevras,  marnuoz 

de,  [Port.]  st.  pbng-biiV 


Line  de,  [Pr.]  wr.  pb-Ti-e> 
de,  [Fr.]  st.  pb-Tin-yi'ili' 


Pomet,  P.  [Fr.]  drug-ist,  pb-me' 

Poiuev,  F.  [Fr.J  in.itliol.  jib-md/ 

Pomfrot,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  (See  1'untefract,)  pom'fret 

Pommer,  (Sec  JJugcii/mgcii.)  pom'hier 

Pommereuil,  (F.  X.  J.  de.  [Fr.]  st.  pbm-r&Xy' 

Pompadour,  J.  A.  Poisson,  marquise  de,  pbng-p'd- 

dppr'  ^^ 

Pompierre,  G.  X.  Labbey  de,   [Fr.]  st.  pbng-jri-ere' 
Pompignan,  J.  J.  N.  le  Franc,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  dram. 

pbng-p'in-ydng' 
Ponce  do  Leon,  L.  [Sp.]  poet,  pbn'thr.  dr.  le-bn/ 
Poncelet,  J.  V.  [Fr.]  math,  pbngx-le' 
Pongerville,  J.  B.  S.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  pbng-ger-vile' 
Poniatowski,  J.  [Pol.]  con.  pb-rii-ii-tbvu'k'i 
Poninski,  Pol.  family,  p>b-nins'k'i 


Pons,  L.  [Fr.]  astron.  pmig 
Ponsard,  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  pbnr, 


Ponsonby,  F.  Oavenili-h,  (  Imic]  maj.  gen.  pon'sonby 

r.mtaeo,  A.  [It]  wr.  pbn'tci-kii 

Pont  de  Tcsl'e,  A.    de  Ferriol,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  dram. 

pbng  rf'evele 
Ponte,  Lorenzo  dn,  [It]  poet  pbn'te 
Pontocoulant,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  astron.  jibng-te-koo-ldng' 
Pontefract,  (See  Pomfret,)  pom/fret 
Pontois,  comte  do,  [Fr.]  st.  pbvg-tb-d' 
Pontoppidan,  E.  [Dan.]  hist,  pnit-tnp'p'i-ddn 
Popelinie.ro,  Lancelot  de  Voesin,  seigneur  do  la,  [Fr.] 

hist.  pbpe-Ti-rii-ere1 
Popov,  [Rus.]  wr.  pd-pof 
Pnppic,  K.  [Her]  liav.   /t<hp'pig 
Po.-Imis,  Fr.  [D.]  pai.  pbr-hi'    ' 
Poreacehi,  F.  [It]  wr.  />b>-kdk'ki 
Porcari,  St.  [It]  pbr-kd'ri 
Pordcnono,  il,  (See  /.'.  gil/n.)  V  /,r,r-r7e-nb'ne 
Porpora,  N.  [It]  eonip.  pbr'pb-rd 
Porporate,  0.  [It]  engr.  pbr-pm-rd'te 
Porson,  R.  [Eng.]  auth'.  pnr'sn 
Porta,  G.  B.  D.'[It]  philos.  pbr'Vi 
Portales,  I>.  presid.  of  Chile,  pbr-td'Ies 
Portalis,  J.  E.  M.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  pbr-td-l'is' 
Port-Royal,  A.  and  L.  two  Fr.  ling,  pore  rb-d-ydV 
Poss.-lt.  I-:.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  pas'ftelt 
Poscarn.  (See  Sm-kmr,)  jmn'gam 
Po.stel,  W.  [Fr.]  fanatie,  pb-stel' 
Potemkin,  G.  A.  [llus.j  marsh,  pb-tnn'kin 
Pothier,  R.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  pb-fi-    ' 
'.ralissimus  of  Lith 


Potoeki,  -i.  gone 

Pott,  A.  Pr.  [Ger.]  ling,  pot 

I'.ittawofamis,  Intl.  tribe     "  " 


uania,  pb-tbts'k'i 


tribe  of  N.  Amer.  poUaioo'la?nis 
Potter,  Louis  de,  [Iielg.]  revol.  pot'ter 
Pouchard,  J.  [Fr.J  wr.  poo-share' 
Pontons,  JI.  Oh.  d.  de,  [Fr.]  line,  pnn-gdng' 
Ponillet,  |  Fr.]  nat  ;  n.J-i/r'         "       ' 
Poujol,  [Fr.ljur.  wr.'  ppn-gbl' 
Poujoulat,  B.  [Fr.]  hist,  pnn-gnn-ld' 
Ponlle.  N.  L.     Fr.|  wr.  pnnle    " 
Poupart,  F.  [It.]  nat  jmo-pdre' 
Pouqueville,  Oh.  II.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  pooke-vlUf 
Pourbus,  F.  [D.]  pai.  pdor-tu/ 

Pouri'our  du  Petit,  Fr.  [Fr.]  nat.  pppr-fopr'  du  pe-W 
Pousclikine.  A.  [I.'us.]  poid,  pnr>.?/i'//i-nr. 
Poussin,  N.  le,  [Fr.]  pai.  ppos'-eang' 
Powers,  II.  [Amer.]  s.nlp.  pou'ers 
Powhattan,  [Ind.]  chief,  pnw-hdt'tn 
rozzo,  Mich.  (See  Frit  Jjiarulo.)  pbl'sb 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  K.  A.  count,   [Rus.]  diplom.  pbt'sb 

d'i  bbr'go 
Pradel,  E.  do,  [Fr.]  roman.  pru-dtl' 
Prades,  G.  Jt.  de,  [Fr.]  critic,  prdde 
Pradier,  J.  [F,-.]  seel,..  prV,-,Ti-e' 
Pradon.  .7.  N.  |  Fr.]  dram,  prd-dbnq' 
rradt,  D.  D.  de.  [Fr.]  di|.lom.  prihl 
Praet,  J.  B.  B.  van,  [11. 1  bihlioc.  prate 
Pram,  Oh.  II.  man.]  poet,  prdme 
Preaux,  (See  hnileau  J'e.sprnni.r.)  pre.-b' 
Precy,  L.  F.  Perrin,  comte  do.  [Fr.]  war.  prc-s'i' 
Promontval,  A.  P.  le  Oav  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  pre.-mbnq-vdV 
Premysl,  duke  of  Hoheinia,  prxhe'm'id 
Prcsle,  R.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  prr.le 
Preti,  Jlaltia,  (See  Cl.thro,)  vuil-fi'd prr.'ti 
Prcusz,  J.  D.  10.  [Ger.]  hist  prois 
Previllo   lo   Peley,   G.   It.   [Fr.]  vice-adm.  pre-vile' 

le  pt-Ja'  ~ 

Provost,  P.  [Fr.]  nat.  pre-vb'  [n«V 

Prevost  do  la  Jannes,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  pre.  ,-b'  r/;:  7,7  gii- 
Provot  d'Exiles,  A.  F.  [Fr.  j  hist  ,,,,.,?/  ,l,k-s'ilc' 
Pribislaw,  prince  oflhe  Wends,  pri-lns-liif 
Prideanx,  II.  [10nc]  hist.  etc.  pr'i-db' 
Piiesllev,  J.  [Km-]  wr.  prcM'ly 
Priesznitz,  Vineenz,  |  Prus.]  In  drop,  ph vs. pris'nits 
Prim,  Don  Juan,  [Sp.]  p,„. 'prim 
Pnmaticcio,  F.  [It.]  pai.  pr'i-m'd-nVcho 
Prioli,  B.  [It]  hist  pri'b-Vi 
Prittwitz,  K.'E.  von.  [Prus.]  con.  prit'tiU 
Procaccini,  0.  [It|  pai.  prb-kdt-clu'ki    ' 
Procopovitsh,  Th.  [Bus.]  wr.  prb-kb-pb'viUli 

[Aust]    marsh!,   prb'kiah, 


Prony,  G.  [Fr.]  encii 

],n!n''n',!e,'"'i'Fr.]  u',r 
Prout,  W.  fEng.]  ohem.  j. 


[b'stfn 


[FrJ  jur.  wr."  prdn-dbng' 
[En:   ^    ' 


Proyart,  [Fr.]  biog.  prb-a-ydre' 

Prud'homme,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  pru-dbm/ 

Prudhon,  P,  J.  [Fr.J  puhlieist,  pru-dbng'  XUn 

Priujs  van  dev  iJoe\en.  [D.J  w r.  prli  villi  dir  hno'- 

Prutz,  R.  E.  [Ger.]  \,wy,  pmnU 

Prynne,  W.  [Eng.j  auth.  prin 

Przernvsl,  duke  of  Bohemia,  prshe'mltl 

Prz. imyslaw,   Leszek,  king  of   tho    old  Sarmatians, 

pjmhe-m'ix'liif 
Pseaiune,  N.  [Fr.]  theol.  pabme 
Ptolemy,  O.  [Eng.]  math,  tql'i-mi 
Pucci,  A.  [If]  poet,  pont'eh'i  '  [h-ang' 

Pucelle  d'Orleans,  (See  Jeanne  d'Arc,)  pii-nel'  dbr- 
Puchta,  G.  F.  [Ger.]  jur.  pooch'td 
Pucitta,  [It]  comp.  ppp-rh'ii'td 

Herman  Lewis  Henry,  prince    of, 


uska 


i.-ilta,  |  II 

ickler-ili 

[Gcr.]  trav.  piik'ler  ntopn'knu 
I'lieh-lios,  a  tribe  in  Chile' and  Pataconia,  pnn-el'c/iet 
Pufendorf.  Samuel  de.   [<ier.J  ch  ilian   and  iiist  poo'- 

fin-dqrf 
Pncalshev,    .Tomolka,    leader   of   the   insurgent   Don 

Kossaek s,  pnn-qdt-sJi if 
Puget,  P.  [Fr.]'pai.,  sculp.,  and  archit  pu-gt' 
Pughe,  "W.  0.  [ICng.]  wr.  pyug 
Puigblanch,  A.  [Sp.]  hist,  pp'pi-lldnch' 
Puisayo,  J.  count  of,  [Fr.]  leader,  pu-i-sdV 
Puisieux,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  pii-i-ni-fii' 
Puissant,  L.  [Fr.]  math.  pf,-'is-sdnq' 
Pulaski,  count  Joseph,  [Pol.]  pnn-Vds'ki 
Pulchuelcs,  children  of  a  European  and  an  Ochavona, 

pnnl-chnp-e'lei  bt-ciid-m'nd 
Pul'ci,  L.  [it]  poet,  pnol'ch'i 
Pnlgar,  II.  del.  [Sp.]  hist,  pool-gar' 
Pnlleyn,  If  [Enc]  philos.  pul'lin 
Pulszky,  Fr.  A.  [Hung.]  wr.  pppU'lSi 
Purbach,  Georc.  [Ger.]  div.  pppr'buch 
Purcell,  [Enc]  comp.  pur'sel' ' 
Puricelli,  [It]  satir.  wr.  pnn-ri-chel'n 
Pushkin,  A.  [Pus.]  poet,  pooth'k'in 
Putlitz,  G.  II.  G.  [Ger.]  poat,  popt'liU 
Puy,  P.  dn,  [Fr.]  wr.  pDi' 
Puj^segur,  J.  dc  Chastenct,  marquis   de,   [Fr.]  hist. 

pu-1-te-qure' 
Pyat,  F.  [Fr.]  .journal,  p'i-d.' 
Pvnaker.  A.  [D.]  pai.  pYvd-kh- 
Pyrker,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  pir'kir 


Quadra,  Gil  do  la.  [Sp.]  st.  knn-d'dr'd 

Quadrio,  Fr.  X.  [It]  Jesuit,  hua'dri-b 

Quasliati.  P.  [It.]  actor,  kviil-oii'fi 

Quaglio,  [D.]  pai.  at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  kwdl'yo 

Quaini,  L.  [It]  pai.  ka-d-i'rii 

Quandt,  J.  G.  von,  [Gcr.]  wr.  ku-iindt 

Quantz,  John  Joachim,  [Ger.]  mus.  kic'dnU 

Quarlos,  F.  [Enc]  poet,  kv'drh 

Quarteroncs,  children  of  a  European  and  a  Mestiza  or 

Mulatto,  kno-ar-te-rb'nes 
Quatremerc  'de   Qnincy,  A.  Ch.   [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  kiitr- 

■mere'  de  kang-0 
Quatremerc   Disjonval,  D.   B.  [Fr.]  nat.  katr-mere' 

d'i-gbng-vdV 
Quatromani,  S.  [It.]  scbol.  ktcii-ttb-mii'rii 
(Jueiisliidt,  J.  A.  Lutheran  div.  Inrin'ntudt 
Quentel,  orQnentell,  II.  [Gov.]  print.  kubi'iH 
Quebedo,  Yaseo  Mosinlm  de.  [Port]  poet,  ke-bi'dpp 
Queiroz,  [Port.]  engr.  ke-'i-rbs' 
Quelinus,  10.  [If]  poet,  kirr-l'i'nno.i 
Quorard,  J.  Jt.  [Fr.]  biblioc.  he-rare/ 
Qiiereino.  [If.]  pai.  kver-rh'i'nb 
Queries,  F.  [Enc]  poet,  kurr'lfi 
Qtierlon,  A.  G.  Jlcnsnier  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ker-lbnq 
Qucrno,  0.  [It]  poet,  kve_r'nb 
Quor  y  Martinez.  J.  [Sp.]  hot.  kf  '>'  ruir-fi'iifln. 
Qucsada,  V.  [Sp.]  eapt.  cen.  ke-sd'd'd 
Quesnay,     .  [Fr.]  wr.  ke-nd' 
Quosne,  (See  Dn  Qiie.'iie.)  ke»6 
Qucsnel,  P.  [Fr.]  theol.  ke-nel' 
Qucsnoy,  F.  D.  [D.]  sculp,  kr-nfa! 
Quctole't,  L.  A.  [Bel™.]  wr.  ketc-lt' 
Qtievcdo   y   Yillegas,  P.  do,  [Sp.]   poet,   kr-rr'db  -i 

r'il-yr'qiis 
Quien  do  la  Ncufville,  J.  le,  [Fr.J  hist,  le  k'Pang'  de 

Id  net-file' 
Quien,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  scholar,  k£dng' 
Quillet,  Claude,  [Fr.]  wr.  Vil-ys?  (k€vyi! 
Quijoto,  (See  Don  (,>iii}otc,)  k'i-chb'te 
Quilez,  [Sp.]  cen.  k'i-leth' 
Quin,  F.  F.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  M»j 
Quinault  Ph.  [Fr.]  poet,  k'i-nb' 
Quincv,  Ch.  Sevin,  inar.|iiis  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  ling-si' 
Quine't  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  k'i-ne' 
Oninette,  N.  JI.  [Fr.]st.  k'i-ntV 

Quinquct,  the  first  maker  of  Arcan.l  lamps,  kanq-kt' 
Quintana,  M.  [Sp.]  poet,  k'in-td'nd 


it,  lui,- 


rly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  iuj,  liquid.— An'' 


-£,  ^',  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— ;•  final,  Fr.  re. — c  \ 


and  /, 


PRONUNCIATION    OF  NAMES    OF   DISTINGUISHED    INDIVIDUALS 


Quinterones,  children  of  white  parents  and  quorte- 

Qnintinie,  J.  de  la.  [Fr.]  gardener,  Jcang-ti-nV 
Quirini,  A.  M   [It.]  eardin.  kwi-ri'u'i 
Qnirling,  Adolph,  [Ger.]  astron.  kicir'ling 
Quiroga,  A.  [Sp.]  -on.  k'i-rb'gd 
Quirotos,  Inilian'trilK'  in  .Mexico,  k'i-rb'tes 
Quiroz,  P.  II.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  from  Portugal,  ki-i'oa' 
Quistorp,  J.  a  Lutheran  div.  kwis'iqrp 
Quita,  D.  dos  Reis,  [Port.]  poet,  k'i'tii 
Quixote,  (See  Don  Quixote.)  k'i-T:h_b'te 
Quixotes,  a  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  k'i-chb'tes 


Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  ra-bo'  de 

Rabelais,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  riibe-UV  [sang  te-ti-en' 

Rahener,  G.  W.  [tier.]  satirist,  rd'he-ner 

Rabsake,  gen.  of  the  Assvr.  king  Sauherib,  rdb-sd-ke' 

Rabutin,  (See  Bus-"!/,)  rii-hu-tang' 

Racan,  H.  de  Botiil,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  rd-kdiig' 

Enreholli,  B.  [It.]  pai.  rdk-kel'fi 

Rachel  Felix.  |  Fr.]  act,-,,    e  rd  s'.rl'  fi-Ci gs' 

Racine,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  rd-s'ine/ 

Racle,  L.  |  IV.]  archil,  rdkl 

Eae/yfiski'.  A.  [Pol.]  hist.   rd-rVin  v7  7 

Rada'gais,  leader  of  a  Ger.  tribe,  rd-dd-g'dTiS 

IMdav.  (}.  [Hung.]  poet,  ra-defi 

Radciiffe,  Ann,  [Bute.]  novel,  rad'kUf 

Rademacher,  Job.  G.   [tie]-.]  phvs.   rd'de-md'cher 

Radetzky,  J.  W.  count  R.  de  Radeiz,  [Aust.]  marsh. 

rd-dits'M 
Radier,  Dreut  de,  [Fr.]  bibliog.  rd-dl-e' 
Radogast,  a  god  with  the  old  Wends,  rd'db-gdst 
Radowitz,  J.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  rd'db-vits 
Radziejowski,  primas  of  Poland,  rdd-sye-ybvs'k'i 
Radziwill,  N.  [Pol.]  prince  and  goneralissiiims,  woie- 

wodeof  Wilna,  rdd'~i-ril 
Rae,  "W-  lord-advocate  for  Scotland,  ra 
Kaebiurn,  II.  [Scot.]  pai.  r  Li' burn 
Raepsaet,  [Belg.]  wr.  rdpe'sLite  [(siind'si-o) 

Rafael,   Santi,  or  Sanzio,   [It.]   pai.    rd'/d-el    sdu'Ci 

Raff, 1,  C|.  1).  [Fr.]  Iii.-t.   rd/e-nel' 

Rafln,  J.  (Sec  Duehesnois.)  rd-fang' 

Rafn,  K.  Ch.  [Dan.]  archicol.  rdfn 

Raglan,  F.  J.  II.  [Eng.]  gen.  rdg'ldn, 

Ra-otsky,  F.  [Her.]  pri.  rii-gots'ki, 

Ragotski,  F.  prince  of  Transylvania,  rd-gbts'ki 

Raguenet,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  rdg-ne' 

Ralibek,  K.  L.  [Dan.]  poet,  rd'bek 

Rahn,  .1.  11.  [Swiss,]  phvs.  rime 

Raibolini,  Fr.,  commonly  called  Francesco  Francia, 

[It.]  pai.  rcR-bb-Vi'iii 
Raimondi,  M.  A.,  commonly  called  Marcanton,  [It.] 

engr.  rd-'i-mon'cTi 
Rainard,  [Fr.]  wr.  rd-ndre' 
Rakoezy,  &.  prince  of  Transylvania,  rd-kb'ts'i 
Kakowiecki,  J.  B.  [Pol.]  hist,  rd-kb-vyeis'k'i 
Rainrnohun  Roy,  [bid.]  phi!,  rdm'b-iin  rai 
Raleigh,  Rawlc-b,  \Y.  [En-]  adrn.  ra'Vi  "' 
Ramajo,  Perez  de,  [Sp.  |  taiilu.    rii-Mii'ahd 
Rariiatn.dle.  A.  [Fr.l  inalh.  rd-md-tu-eV 
Rambauld,  Rambaud,  de  Vacheres,  |  Fr.]  tronbadonv, 
Bamberg,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  pai.  riini'liern  [rdng-bo' 

RameaiCj.  Ph.  [Fr.|  com,,,   rd-mb' 
Ramel  de  Nogant,  [Fr.]  st.  rd-mel'  de  no-gang' 
Ramenghi,  B.  [See  Bogn.ieu r, ill,,.)  rd-me'n'gi 
Ramirez.  ( '.  [Sp.]  pai.   rd-mi'reth 
Raniiro,  kin-  of  Aragon.  rd-mi'rb 
Ramler,  C.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  ram'lir  [hb-ni-ere' 

Ramond  de  Carbonieres,  [Fr.]  wr.  rd-mbng'  da  kdr- 
Ramorino,  G.  [It.]  advent.  rd-mb-ri'ub 
Rani  av.  A.  [Scot.]  poet,  rdm'zi 
Ramus,  or  La  Ramee,  P.  [Fr.]  philos.  rd-nius' 
Ranee.,  A.  J.  le  lioulhillier  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  rdng-se' 
Eanchin,  G.  [Fr.].jur.  wr.  rd,,,,-,,',*,,,/'  " 

Ranconet,  Ainiar  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   rdng-ko-ne' 
Ranke,  Leopold,  [tier  ]  hist.   rdn"ke 
Rannequin,  N.  [D.]  archil.   riim-kdng' 
Rantzau,  Dan.  familv,  rdnt'sou 
Raoul-Roehette,  D.  [Fr.]  hist.  rd-ooV  rb-shrt' 
Raoux,  .1.  [Fr.]  pai.  rd-go' 
Rapatel,  [Fr.]  gen.  rd-pd-te.V 

Rapin  .leThovras.  P.  [Fr.J  hist,  rd-pdng'  de  tfa-rds' 
Rupp,  John,  [It.]  gen.  yap 
Ras  de  Ernies,  (See  K  ,rfes.)  riis  (If  e-rb'les 
Rashid  Eddin,  |  Purs.]  hist,   rd-slud'  rd-d'ine' 
Bask,  R.  Ch.  [Dan.]  prof,  rash 
Raskolniki,  (See  fpiskolniki,)  rdx-kbl'iii-k'i 
Rasori,  G.  [It.]  med.  wr.  rd-sb'ri 
Raspail,  F.  V.  [Fr.]  phvsiol.  rds-pdh? 
Ratte,  E.  II.  [Fr.]  asiron.   rdt 
Ranch,  Ch.  [Her.]  sculp,  ranch 
Raucourt,  Sophie,  [Fr.]  actress,  rb-koor' 
Raumor,  Fr.  L.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  hist,  ron'mer 
Ranpaoh,  E.  B.  S.  [tier.]  drain,   rou'pdeh 
Ravaillae,  F.  murderer  of  Ilcnry  IV.  of  France,  rd- 


Ravara,  P.  [It.]  pai.  rd-rd'rd 

Raveaux.  Fr.  [Ger.]  polit.  rd-vb1 

Kaveirnani,  B.  de,  [It.]  hist,  rd-reti-yd'rii 

Ravenet,  S.  F.  [Fr.]  engr.  rave-ne' 

Ravesti.jn,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  rd-ve-stlne/ 

Ravcz,  [Fr.]  prcsid.  of  the  chainb.  of  deputies,  rd-ve-s' 

Ravignan,  J.  A.  D.  dc,  [Fr.]  preach,  rd-v'in-y'dng' 

Rawlech,  (See  littlcigli,)  ra'Vi 

Bay,  Ch.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  ra 

Bayer,  P.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ra-ye' 

Raymond,  M.  [Fr.]  roman.  rd-mbng' 

Raynal,G.  Th.  F.  |Fr.Jhi,t.  ra-ndV 

Rayneval,  G.  de,  [Br.]  st.  rdne-vdl' 

Raynouard,  M.  [Fr.]  philol.  rd-voo-dre'        [o-mure' 

Reaumur,  R.  A.  Forehand,  seiu'iieur  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  re- 

Rebollcdo,  B.  Gr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  re-bbl-ye'db 

Reboul,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  re-hoot' 

Reboulet,  s.  [Fr.]  hist.  ■ie'-hpg-le' 

Recacho,  [Sp/]  nun.  of  police,  re-kd'cho 

Recamier,  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  re-kii-m'i-e' 

Redesdale,  J.  F.  M.  [Eng.]  st.  red'li-del 

Reding,  Aloys  von,  [Swiss.]  patriot,  re'ding 

Redon-Beaupreaux,  [Fr.]  st.  re-dbng'  h'b-pre-o' 

Redouto,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  designer,  re-dgo-te' 

Redwitz,  O.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  red'rlts 

Begillo,  G.  A.,  with  the  byname  il  Pordenone,  [It] 

pai.  red -gi  1/16 
Re:;is,  P.  S.  [Fr.]  philos.  re-pis' 
Reeius.  V.  [Ger.]  poet,   re'g'i-ooa 
Bernard,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  re-hdre' 
Reu'liauhlin,  Th.   [Fr.]  ,ci,lp.  re-iib-dang' 
Regnault,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.   re-nb' 
Reijnanlt  de  Saint  .Fan   d'Angely,  M.  L.  E.  [Fr.]  st. 

re-nb'  de  sin..!  idng  itiinri-ge-U 
Reiner,  G.  [Swc.]  wr.  reng-nere1 
Regnicr,  M.  [Fr.]  poet,  ren-ye' 
Begnier  de  la   Planche,    [Fr.]   hist,  ren-ye'  de  I'd 

plangsh  [de-md-ru/ 

Begnier-Desmarais;   F.  S.   [Fr.]   gram.  etc.    ren-ye' 
Resny,  L.  A.  Ileil'iov  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   ren-yi' 
Regue.ro,  S.  G.  del,  [Sp.]  hist,  re-ge'rb 
Reicha    A.  J.  [Ger.]  comp.  ri'c/id 
Rcichardt,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  comp.  rVclidrt 
Beichenbach,  George  of,  [Ger.]   median,  artist,  rV- 

chen-bdeh' 
Eeichstadt,  Napoleon  F.  J.  Ch.  duke  of,  rlch'stddt 
Eeigny,  L.  A.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ran-yV 
Eeihing,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  rVhing  [mien  (rl'mdn) 

Eeimmann,  or   Eeimann,  'J.  Fr.   [Ger.]   wr.    rime' 
Eeinaud,  [Fr.]  wr.  ra-no' 
Reine-its,  ,1.  [Her.]  trav.  ri'negs 
Reinhard,  Fr.  V.  [Ger.]  preach,  rin c'hardt 
Reinhold,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  rlne'lioldt 
lleiniiiar,  [Ger.]  poet,  iine'mdr 
Rciske, .).  J.  [Cer.]  critic,  rls'ke 

iger,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  comp.  ris's'i-ger 


Eeiz,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  rxi. 

Belaud,  Hadrian.  fl>.)  orient.  re-King' 
[Slav      - 
.]  pool . 
Rembrandt  van   Rijn,    P.    [D.]*pai.  rem'brdndt 


Relkovich,  M.  A.  fsiavon.]  gram. 
Rellstab,  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  rel'stdp 


Remechido,  guerilla  chief  of  the  Miguelites,  re-m 
shVdb  [sangt  alrb'ine1 

Rimtond  de  Sainte  Albino,  A.  [Fr.]   wr.  re-mbng'  de 

Remusar.  ,1.  P.  A.  [Fr.]  orient,  re-mfi-za/ 

Renaud  de  Segrnis,  ,i.  [Fr.  |  poet,  re-no'  de  se-grd/ 

Kenandot.  E.  [Fr.]  lust,    re-nb-db' 

Rencifo,  J.  D.  [Sp.]  wr.  ren-tlii'fb 

Reni.  Guido.  (See  Gnido  A'eni,)  re'rii 

Rennie,  J.  [Eng.]  engin.  ren'i 

Renonard,  [Fr.]  sfereotyp.  re-nno-aref 

Rensselaefc  leader  of  the  Canad.  'insurg.  rens'se-ldre 

Bequesens  y  Zuniga,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  gov.  of  the  Nether- 
lands, re-/,  f'jfiia  7  tkoon/y'i-ga 

Resliil  Pasha,  [Turk.]  st.  re-sh'id'  pd-nha 

Reslhubcr.  An-   [Ger.]  astr.ui.  resl-hoo'her 

Resnel.  (Sc  Vu  J.'esuel.)  ra-neV 

Restaut,  P.  [Fr.l  gram,  re-sto' 

Restout,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  re-stoo'  [hre-fbn' 

RetifdelaBretonne.  N.  E!'[Fr.]  poet,  re-fif  de  id 

Retz,  J.  F.  P.  de  Gondy,  card,  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  riij 

Retzsch,  Maurice.  [Ger.]  etcher,  relsh 

Reuchlin,  J.  [Ger.]Avr.   >;,!?!, 'fin.  also  called  Capnio 

Eeuven,  P.  [D.]  pai.  retl'ven 

Eeuvcns,  C.  J.  Chr.  [D.]  philol.  rdh 


}ena 


[rise' 
re-vei-ye'  pa- 


[cnr'db 


Eevay,  J.  N.  [Hung.]  gram,  re-ra' 
Beveille-Parise,  J.  J."[Fr.j  med.  v 
Eeveillere-Lepcaux,  (See  la  R.  Z.)  re-rel-yere'  (.-ve-'i- 

yere)  le-pb' 
Eeviezky,  count  of,  [Hung.]  chano.  re-vtts'kii 
Pe\-illarti-edo.    IS,,.]    vicevov   of  Mex.    rr.-i'il-i/ii-el,' 
Rev,  J.  B.  [Fr.fcomp.  ra 
Revbaud.  L.  [Fr.l  wr,  ra-bo' 
R.'.vlier,  Samuel.  [Ger.]  math,  ri'hir 
Revnand,  [Fr.]  math,  rd-nb' 
Revneau,  Ch.  R.  [Fi 
Reynier,  T  - 
Beynold; 

Re'vrac,  Fr.  Ph.  L.de,  [Fr.] 
Reys,  A.  dos,  [Port.]  poet,  reris 
Revs  Effendi,  the  secret,  of  foreign  affairs  in  Turkey, 


■.]  math. 


er,  J.  L.  E.  comte  do,  [Fr.]  sen.  rd-n'i-e' 

■Ids,  .1.  [Eng.]  pai.  ren'nolds 

e,  Fr.  Pli.  L.de.  [Fi-.]  wr.  ra-rdk' 


Ehankabis,  K.   A.  Rhizos,  (-PayKa^n)    [Greek,]   st. 

Rhicras,  [Greek,]  patriot,  re'glis  [ran'kd-h'is 

Rhodes,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  ling,  rode 

Bhoer,  J.  van,  [D.]  philol.  roar 

Rhunken,  or  Rhunkenius,  D'.'[Ger.]  critic,  roon"ken 

Rhyne,  W.  F.  [D.]  phi],  rl'nt 

Riaux,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-b' 

Eibadeneyra,  (See  Soils.)  r'i-bd-d e-i\e''v-ra 

Eibeaupierre,  A.  de,  [Bus.]  st.  from  the  canton  "Waadt, 

Eibeiro,  B.  [Port.]  wr.  ri-bdfi-roo  [ri-hb-pl-ere1 

Eibera,  A.  P.  [Sp.]  poet,   called  the  Sp.  Scarron ,  r"i- 

Ribera,  Jose,  (See  L'sparmolet,)  r'i-be'rd  ihe'r'd 

Ribero,  [Sp.]  geu.  ri-be'rb  ' 

Ribeyro,  B.  [Port.]  poet,  fi-haH-roo 

Ricard,  J.  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-kdre'     '  ' 

Rieeati.  A'.  [It.]   math.   rik-kd'Ci 

Ricci,  S.  M.  [It.]  pai.  rit'cKi 

Ricci,  (See  AV:.?/.)  rit'cKi 

Ricciarelli,  D.  [It.]  pai.  rit-chd-reVVi 

Riccio,  F.  called  I'.riisasorei.  lit.]  pai.  r'ii'chb 

Riccioli,  G.  B.  [It.]  -e,ig.   rit-chb'n 

Riceoboni,  L.  [It.]  wr.   r'ik-kb-ho'n'i 

Eichard,  L.  C.  M,  [Fr.]  bot.  ri-shdre' 

Eichebourg,  Bourdot  de.  [Fr.]jur.  wr.  fishe-boor' 

Eichelet,  C.  P.  [Fr.]  lexic.  ri-siii-ie' 

Eichelieu,  J.  A.  du   Plessis,  due  de,  [Fr.]  card.  etc. 

Eicher,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  r'i-she'  r'i-she-fi-^il' 

Eicherand,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  fislie'rdng' 

Eichieri,  L.  C.  [It.]  philol.  r'i-m-e'ri 

Richommo,  J.  Th.  [Fr.]  pai.  r'i-shbm' 

Eiehter.  Jean  Paul  Fiicderieh.  [Ger.]  wr.  rich'ter 

Ricord,  Ph.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ri-kbr' 

Biedesel,  J.  II.  baron  de.  [Ger.]  wr.  rid'e'zel 

Eieso  y  Nunez,  E.  del,  [Sp.]  -en.  r'i-e'gb  'i  noon'yeth 

Eiemer.  Fr.  \V.  [Ger.]  autli.  ri'mer 

Eienzi.  N.  Gahrini  de,  [It.]  ri-ent'ii 

Eies,  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  ris 

Eies,  Adam,  [Ger.]  arith.  ris 

Eifaud,  J.  J. JFr.]  trav.  fi-fb' 


Rigny,  IL  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  rin'y'i  [v'in-y'V 

Bianiey  de  Juvigny,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  r'i-gb-lOJ  de  gu~ 

Rigord.  [Fr.]  hist,  ri-gbre'  ^ 

Rimai,  W.  [Hun-]  lyric  poet,  r'i-md/'i 

Rincon,  A.  del,  [Sp.]  pai.  rin-kbn' 

Rinuccini,  0.  [It.]  poet.  ;  i-n,,ol-,  hVn'i 

Rioja,  Fr.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric,  ri-b'chd 

Riolan,  J.  [Fr.  ]   med.  wr.   ri-b-ldng' 

Eiouffe,  II.  [Fr.]  poet,  ri-ggf 

Riposo,  (See  I-'ielmr,  />>.)  i  V  j„'/s~, 

Ripperda,  J.  W.  baron,  [D.]  advent,  rip-pir'dd 

Riquet,  P.  P.  de.  baron  of  Bon-Re, ,ns,  [Fr.]  ri-ki' 

Eisbeck,  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  ris'bek  (-beke) 

Eitchie,  T.  [Amer.]  edit.'ricA'j 

Ritschl,  Fr.  W.  |  Ger.]  philol.    eit.Id 

I.'iishl.ov,  [llus.]  trav.   rleh-ko'f 

Rittenhouse,  D.  [Amer.]  math.  rU'tn-JiolDS 

Bitter,  II.  [Ger.]  philos.  rit'Ur    '  [dd'vi-a 

Eivadavia,  Barras  de.  prcsid.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  r'i-vd- 

Eivarol,  A.  count,  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-vii-rbl' 

Rivaz,  P.  J.  de.  [Swiss.]  mcrlian.  r'i-eds' 

Rive,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  five, 

Eivera,  E.  prcsid.  of  Urn-nay,  r'i-re'rd 

Eivero,  [Sp.]  gen.  r'i-ve'rb 

Riviere,  L.  [Fr.]  chem.  r'i-vi-ere' 

Rizzio,  D.  properlv  Ricci,  [Tt.]  I'it-S'i' 

Eobbia,  L.  della,  [It.]  i-bb't"  l: 

Eoberjeot. 

Eobert  de  . .... 

Eobert  le  Coq,  hp.  of  Laon,  rd-bere'  Ve  kblc 

Eobert-Lindet,  [Fr.]  st.  rb-bere'  ling-de' 

Robcrval,  G.  P.  de.  [Fr.]  math.   rb-ber-rSV 

Robespierre,  F.  J.  M.  J.   presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv. 

Eobinet,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  rb-Vi-ne'  [rb-bes-pi-ere' 

Robison,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  rob'i-sbn 

Bobreno,  J.  [$,,.]  dram.,  rb'-bren'i/b 

Eohusti,  (See  Tintoretto.*)  rb-boos'tt 

Eoby,  John.  [En-.]  ban.  and  wr.'  rb'bi 

Eocha,  [Port.]  emrr.  rb'shd  '    [rb-xhdno-h.V 

Rochambean,  J.  B.    D.  de  Vimeur  de,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

Roche-Aymon,  A.  Ch.  E.  P.,  count,  [Fr.]  gen.  roshe 

d-mbng' 
Eocheehouart.  F.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  rbsiie  shoo-dre' 
Eochefoucault-Lianeourt,  F.'A.  E.   due  de  la,  [Fr.] 

wr.  rbshe  fog-kb'  i'i-i'nig-kggr' 
Eochejaquelin,'  II.  de  la,  [Fr!]  chief  of  La  Vendee, 

rbshe  gdke-iang' 
Rochette.  S.  Ch.  de  la,  [Fr.l  philol.  rb-sliet' 
Eochon  de   Chabannes,  M.   A.   J.    [Fr.]   dram,    rb- 

shbng'  de  shd-bdne'  \l,am 

Eockingham,  C.  W.  "W.  marq.  of,   [Eng.]  st.  rok'ing 
Eocoles,  J.  B.  de.  [Fr.]  -co-    rb-kble'  ' 
Eodil,  J.  E.  [Sp.]  cen.  /v->-(W 
Eodney.  G.  B.  lord.  [En-]  adm.  rod'ni 
loederer,  P.  L.  count.  [Fr.]  st.  rrh'de-'rir 
Roomer,  O.  [Dan.]  astn 


i.'L.  delta.  [It.]  ebh'b-i-d 

cot,  [Fr.]  st.  rb-ber-gb'  [gbng-dV 

de  Yaugondy,  G.    [Fr.]  geog.  rb-bere'  de  rb- 


Roepel,  K.  [D.l  pai.  roo'pel 
Eiicr,  H.  II.  E.  [Ger]'drient.  re%'i 


Fdte, fde, fall,  lehai.bai.— Mete, prey,  help.Uiire, her.— Pine,marlne,h) i'd,f 


OF   AM,  COUNTKIKS   OK    MODEKN    TIMES. 


Roestraelen,  (-straaten). 
Kogerde  Beauvoir,  [Fr 
Roger,  or 


D.J  pai.  rpp'strd-tin 
:  rbge.'  de  bb-vu-dre' 
Veyde,  [D.J  pai.  {rb'gir) 

ro-gS'  {gi  <?')  van  der  vi'de. 
Kogler,  F.  IBelg.Jst.   rb-gi-e' 
Eogniat,  J.  baron  de,  [Fr.j  wr.  rbn-yii/ 
Eogron,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  rb-grbny' 
l.'ohaii,  II.  due  do,  IFr.]  sen.   rb-hang'  [yeme-ne' 

Rdiuii-Guemcnc,  L.  E.  E.  card,  of  Franco,  ro-luimg' 
Bohault,  J.  [Fr.J  math.  rb-hb1 
Eoi,  J.  D.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  rb^d' 

liojas-Zorilla,  Ei\  do,  [Sp.]  poet,  rb-ehiis  thb-ril'yd 
Rokitansky,  K.  [linhom.]  plivs.   rb-Viddns'Kl 
Rokneddin  Soldraan  Ben  Kilidsli  Arslan,  suit.  rbk>- 

ned-dvne  so-Wi-vidn  hen  lu-riil.sk  drs'ldne 
Rokncddulat,  stilt,   rbk'nejl-doo-ldt 
Roland  de  la  l'latiore,  J.  M..  B.  [Fr.J  st.  rb-l'dng'  de 

Id  pl'd-fi-ire' 
Rullenliagon,  (}.  [Her.]  poet,  rol'len-hu'gin 
Rollin,  Cb.  [Fr.]  hist,  rb-ldng' 
Romagnosi,  G.  D.  [It.J  jur.  wr.  rb-mem-yb's'i 
Roman,  [Fr.]  sculp,  rb-'mdng'  [m'd'n'd 

Ronmna.  I*.  Caro  y  Sylva,  marquis  of,  [Sp.]  gen.  rb- 
Roman  Mstislavitsh,  prince  of  Yollivnia,  rb-miin. 
Romano,  (See  iVogari.)  rb-md'nb  [msfi-sld'ritxli. 

Romanov,  M.  F.  ezar  of  Russia,  rb-ma'nof 
Roman   Rostislavitsh,  prince  of  Kiev,   ro-mdnf  ro- 

xtt-  xlii'vilsh 
Roiiianz.off,  1".  A.  I  litis.]   gen.  rb'nidn-zof 
Romberg,  B.  and  A.,  two  Ger.  urns,  rom/berg" 
Rombouts,  Tb.  [1>.]  pai.  ram'bouts 
Rome  de  l'lsle,  [Fr.]  wr.  rb-me'  de  Vila 
Romeo,  .7.  II.  [Mex.J  st.  rb'me-b 
Rbmer,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  rea'mir 
Romero,  J.  A.  [Mex.J  st.  rb-me'rb 
Romilly,  Sir  S.  [Eng.j  st.  rom'i-li 
Rnnlllev,  <!.  Ll'lng.J  ]>oet,  rom'lli 

Roncaslia,  ('.  [II. J  bist.   rbn-kdl'yd  [rbng-db' 

Rondeau,  presitl.  of  the  Cisalpine  repub.  in  America, 
Rondelet,  G.  [Fr.J  wr.  rbn.gd-lt' 
Rouse,  Johannes,  [Ger. J  ron,"ge  [sure/ 

Ronsartl,  I*.  tie,  properly  RousNinl,  [Fr.J  poet,  rang- 
Roonlmijsei!,  ID.]  meil."  wr.   rbne'hoi'zin 
Koipielaure,  G.  J.  B.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh.  rbke-lbre' 
Rosa,  Salvalor,  called  Sal vatoriello,  [It.J  pai.  rb'sd 
Rosamel,  J.  [Fr.]  adui.  rb-sd-meV 
Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de,  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ro's'ds 
Roscoe,  W.  [Eng.J  wr.  ros'kb 

lies  d'EroIos.  chief  of  the  Span.  Carlists,  rbs  de  rb'les 
Rosellini,  I.  [It]  orient.  rb-sel-Vi'ni 
Roscmond,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  rbze-mbng'        [aline' 
Rosen  til'  Roscnstein.  [Swe.  |    wr.   rb-.se  ne'   Vif  rb'sen- 
Rosenkranz,  J.  K.  Fr.  [der.]  philos.  rb'zen-k  rants' 
Eosenmiiller,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  thcol.  rb'zen-mlU'lir 
Roskolniki,  a  seer.   (Separatists)   of  the  Rus.  Greek 

church,  rds-kbl/n'i-k'i 
RoMiiini,  C.  Lit. J  hist,  rbs-mi'rii 
Resnel,  (See  Du  llosnrl,)  rb-neV 
liosse,  W.  P.  earl  of,  [Eng.]  astron.  ros 
Rossel,  E.  P.  E.  de,  [Fr. facta.  rbs-seV 
Rosset  du  Pont,  [Fr.]  sculp,  rbs-se'  dupong' 
Rossi,  P.  count,  [It.]  st.  rbs's'i 
Rossi,  (See  Sulriuti.)  rbs's'i 
Rossini,  (iioaehimo,  [It.]  comp.  ros-sVn'i 
Rosslyn,  A.  W.  earl  of.  [Scot.]  st.  ros'lin 
llo^iam,  (See  I.'itstam,)  ro'stdm 
Rostan,  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  rb-stdng' 
Eostevan,  king  of  Arabia,  rb-sle'viiii 
Eostislav,  prince  of  Kiev,  rbs-fis-ldf 
Rostopshin.  F.  [Rus.]  st.  rb-stbp-sliinf 
Rotari,  P.  [It.]  pai.  rb'tii-ri 
Rothschild,  banking  house,  rbtc'sliildt 
Rotroti,  J.  de,  [Fr.J  poet,  ro-troo'.' 
Rotteck,  Ch.  von,  [Ger.J  hist.  rof/tek 
Rottenhammer,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  rot'iin-hdm'mer 
Rottmann,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  rot'mdn 
Koubaud,  [Fr.]  ling,  roo-bb'  _ 

Roubillac,  N.  [Fr.  |  sculp.  rop-bV-ydk'  {rpp-b'i-'i-ydk') 
Boucher,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  'r'ou-she' 
Eouelle,  W.  F.  [Fr.J  chem.  rpp'ile/ 
Rougemont,  [Fr.]  dram,   rongc-mbng' 
Rouget  ile  l'lsle,  J.  [Fr.]  o'tiie.,  wr.  and   comp.  ot  the 
Marseilles  hymn,  L'offrando  de  la  liberte,  rpp-ge' 

de  Vile  0 

Rouilliud.  S.  |Fr.]  arclueol.  rool-i/dre'  (run-i-ydre') 
Eouille,  P.J.  [Fr.]  hist,  rnol-ye'  (roo-i-ye') 
Eoujoux,  P.  G.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  rop-gpp' 
Bou'ssard,  (See  Ronsardf)  rgos-taref 
Eousseau,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  rnni-sb' 
Rotisselet,  G.  [Fr.]  engr.  r'u'oss-le' 
Ronsselot,  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  rook-lb' 
Eousset,  J.  [Fr.J  hist,  mouse' 
Eonssin,  A.  R.  do,  [Fr.]  adm.  rpps-sdng' 
Bouvrov,  F.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  roo-vrb^l? 
Boux  de  Roehelle,  [Fr.]  wr.  ron  de,  rb-slieV 
Roux-Feiiand,  IT.  [Ff.]  wr.  roo  fe-rdng' 
Bovere,  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nut.  cone,  rb-eerc' 
Rovcrgue  de  Oattjal,  [Ft.]  hist,   ro-rerg'  d'e  gb-glW 
Rowley,  W.  [Eng.]  dram.  rou'Vi_ 
Rosas,  F.  de,  [S]).]  dram,  rb'ohds 
Boy,  P.  [Fr.]  dram.  riQl' 


Boyer-Collard,  P.  P.  [Fr.J  st.  rb-iij/e'  kb-Vdre/ 

Royou,  J.  Corentin,  [Fr.]  hist,  rv-d-ypp' 

Roz6e,  [I).]  fern.  pai.  rose' 

Rozet,  [Fr.J  geognost,  rb-ze.' 

Rozier,  F.  [Fr.J  wr.  rb-z'i-e' 

Eozniecki,  [Pol.J  gen.  rbsh-nyets'lc'i 

Eozoy,  F.  du,  [Fr.]  historiog.  rb-soll' 

Rubens,  P.  P.  [D.]  pai.  rpo'bins 

Rubeo,  G.  [It.]  hist,  roo-he'b 

Rubezabl,  a   niouiiiain-,s[,irit  in  the  Riesengebirgo  in 

Silesia,  ru'be-tsdl' 
Rubitii,  G.  [It.]  singer,  ron-Vi'rii 
Rudbeck,  Olaus,  [Swe.]  pi"f.  rtid'bik  {-hike) 
Biihnnpiis,  (Sec  J.'iiijxbroek,)  rfi-hrv-kV 
Rubrmpiis,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ru-br,'i-ki/ 
Rucellai,  G.  [It.]  poet,  root-chel-l'dri 
EUckert,  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,' rtikfhirt 
Rudegi,  [Pers.]  poet,  rop'de-gi 
Riidiger,  F.  V,'.  count,  [litis.]  gen.  rfi'd'i-gir 
Rudolph  von  Rotbenberg,   [Ger.]    poet,    roo'dnl/ jhn 
Rue,  Ch.  de  la,  [Fr.]  poet,  etc.  rk  [rb'len-liny' 

Rueda  y  Leon,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  line,  rpp-e'dd'ile-bn' 
Buge,  Arnold,  [Ger.J  wr.  rpp'ge 
Ruggeri,  C.  [It.]  critic,  root-gt'ri 
Euhs,  F.  [Ger.J  hist,  rppz 
Ruinart,  Th.  [Fr.J  hist,  ru-i-ii'dre/ 
Ruiz,  [Sp]  hot.  rpp-ith' 

Buiz  de  Montoya,  A.  [Sp.]  ling.  rop-'itW  de.  moii-tb'i/n 
Rulhiorcs,  01.  C.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,    rtd-yere'   ru-'i-i/Sre') 
Rumiinzov,  P.  [Rus.]  fieldmarsli.  room-yan'tsof 
Bumigny,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ru-riCU-yV 
Bii inker,  Carl,  [Ger.]  astron.  rum'ker 
Riitik,  prince  of  the  Varaimgiaus.  rop'r'ik 
Ruiik  II.  Roslislawitseh,  prince  of  Kiew,  rno'rik  ;•<"- 
Ttuscclli,  G.  [It.]  wr.  rim-ahtl'n  \afi-xl.d' rih,!i 

Kiischcnberger,   W.   S.  W.   [Amer.]  surg.  rooxh'in- 

Ver'ger  [stain,  {-stem) 

Ru-tani,  Rostam.  Rustem.  iron,  of  the  Persians,   rot/- 
Eustichelli,  [It.]  med.  wr.  ron-sn-kel'Vi 
Eustiei,  G.  F.  [It.]  sculp,  roos'fi-chi 
Rnlsens,  A.  [D.]  orient.   rM'iienx  {-gens) 
Riithefford,  D.  [Scot.]  phil.   nll/t'Vr-jbrd 
Rutledge,  E.  [Amer.]  st.  rbt'lij 
Buijsbroek,  W.  or  Rubruquis,  [D.J  wr.  rois'brgpk 
Buijsch,  F.  [D.]  anat.  rois^Ji 
Ruiisdael.  J.  [I).]  pai.  rois'diile 
R ii i iter,  M.  A.  [D.]  adm.  roi'ler 
Rijkaert,  D.  [D.J  pai.  rl'kdrte 
Ryleyev,  K.  [Rus,]  wr.  rd-U'ytf 
Rijp,  J.  C.  [D.J  sea.  ripe 
Rysbrach,  J.  M.  [D.J  sculp.  rWbr'doh 
Rijshrack,  P.  [  I>.  |  pai.  rls'hriik 
Rijssel,  A.  von,  [D.J  wr.  rls'sil 
Rytshkov,  P.  [Rus.]  hist.  rf,ch-kqf 
Bzewuski,  W.  woiwode  of  Krakau,  rs7te-i>pps'k'i 


Saad  Ben  Mosaffer  (ModliatTer  Fddin."!  king  of  Persia 
sd'dd  ben  mb-wf'/er,  uibd-ldiV'fr.-  ed-d'ine' 

Saad  Eddin  Mulnuiimed  Ebn  llassan.  [Turk,]  hist. 
sii'dd  ed-d-in,-'  ,7,n,,-ldi ,n'mcd  ebn  hiix'siin. 

Saavedra,  (See  fujiirdn  de  Saaredra,  sd-a-ve'drd 

Sahatier,  E.  R.  [Fr.J  surg.  sa-bd-fi-e' 

Sabatier  de  Castres,  [Fr.j  wr.  .\d-bd-fi-e'  de  kastr 

Sabellico,  (Sec  Covrio  Suhelliro.)  sd-bel'Vi-ko 

Sabine,  E.  [Ens.]  math,  sab'bin 

Sabio,  El,  byname  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Aragon,  el  s'd'Vi-o 

Saburow,  woiewode  of  I'skow.  xd-boo'rof 

Sacchetti,  F.  [It.]  wr.  xdk-ktt'U 

Sacchi,  A.  [It.J  pai.  sdk'k'l 

Saechini,  A.  M.  G.  [It.]  comp.  sak-k'i'n'i 

Sacharov,  J.  I).  [Rus.]  wr.  m'ehu-rof 

Saeheverell,  H.  [Eng.]  thcol.  sats/iePverel  {sdk-) 

Sachs.  Hans,  [Ger.]  mastersinscr,  siiks 

Sacken,  D.  von  der  Ostcn-,  [Rus.]  gen.  b'stin  sdk'kin 

Sacy,  A.  I.  S.  de,  [Fr.]  ling.  sa-*V 

Sa  da  Bandeira,  [Port.]  st.  sd  da  bdn-dari-rd 

Sade,  [Fr.]  hist,  sade 

Sa  de  Miranda,  Fr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  go  de  m'i-rdn'dli 

Sadder,  J.  [Belg.J  ensr.  za'dt-lir 

Sadcs,  [Fr.]  biog.  sade  [[Pers.]  poet,  xd'd'i 

Sadi,   byname   of   sbeick   Mo.sleh-K.ldin   al    Sbirasi, 

Saez,  V.  [Sp.J  St.  s'd'eth 

Safadi,  [AT.]  poet,  xd'fd-cTl  Wike' 

Safarjk,  P.  J.,  Ger,  Scbafarik,  [Roltem.]  ling,  slui-fdr- 

Bafl  Eddin,  [Ar].  poet,  sd-fi'  e.d-drne/ 

Saftleeven,  or  Zachtleeven,  II.  [D.]  pai.  edft'U'vin 


V-,v,-.«7rV 
I'db 


Sahedi,  [Ar.]  wr.  xd'he-dl  [hd'tnk 

Said   Ebn   Batrik,   (Eut vcbius.]   [Ar.]  hist.  *<VM  ebn 
Saifaldulat,  (Seifaldulat,)  byname  of  Abu'l  Hassan  AH 

Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Hamadan,  caliph  of  Haleb,  sd^ 

{se7i-)fdd-dpp>rdt 
Sainsons,  [Fr.]  wr.  sing-song'  [sang-id-m'dng' 

Saint  Amand,  M.  A.  Gerard,  seigneur  de,   [Fr.]  poet, 


St.  Anso.  A.  F.  F.  1  Fr.  ]  poet,  sing  tdng-ge 

Saint  Arnaud,  [Fr.)  marsh.  Hi    :''  Ur-no'  [b-ldre' 

Ste.  Atibiire,  L.  Bcaupnil.  comtc  de.  [Fr.]   hist,  sdngl 

Saint  Clair,  A.  [Amer.]  sen.  Stint  l:hlr  [krik. 

St.  Oricq,  cqrote  de.  [Fr  ]  st   under  Charles  X.  sang 

Salute  Beitve.  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  sdngt  bdhre 

Ste.   Croix,   E.   G.  J.  de   Clermont,  barou  de,  [Fr.] 

philol.  sdngtkrb^d' 
St.  Cyr.  L.  G.  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  sang  s'ire 


Cyr.  L.  G.  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  sang  xiiu 
.  I'alaye,  J.  do  la  CurUe  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  xdiigt  pi 
nt  Evremont,  Cb.  Margtietr]  de  St.  Denes,  seig 


./,;' 


Saint  Evremont,  Ch.  Margtieteldc  St.  Denys,  seigneur 

de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sing  1ecr-vibng' 
St.  Fargeau,  G.  de,  [Fr.J  satir.  wr.  sang  fur-gb' 
St.  Foix,  G.  F.  Poullainde,  [Fr.]  wr.  sing f  53? 
St.  Gelais,  M.din  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  sting  ge-lfi' 

St.  Geniez,  J.  de.  [Fr.]  j t,  sdng  ge-iu-e' 

St.  Germain.  CI.  L.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  .sang  gr.r-mdng' 
St.  G. 


Gervais.  [Fr.]  bist.  .sang  ge.r-rb' 
Hilaire,  J.  St.  [Fr.]  hot.  .sang  fi-hlre' 
Hyaciuthe,  Tliemiseul   de,  properly  ] 


II.   Cordon- 

nier,  [Fr.]  satir.  wr.  sang  fi-d-sdngt' 
Saintine,  X.  V.[Fr.]  poet,  sing-fine'  [gfiste 

St.  Just,  A.  L.  L.  de,  member  of  Fr.  nat.  conv.   sang 
St.  Lambert,  J.  FY.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  sang  Vdng-bere' 
St.  Leu,  L.  comte  de,  formerly  king  of  Holland,  Louis 

Bonaparte,  sang  Ion. 
St.  Marc-Girardin,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  mar  g'i-rar-ddng' 
St.  Mard,  Toussaint  Romnnd  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  mar 
St.  Marsan,  A.  M.  Ph.  Asinari.  marquis  de,  properly 

marqnese  di  San  Marzano,  [Sardin.]  st.  sang  miir- 
St,  Martin,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  bist.  sang  ,ndr-1dng'      [sang' 
St.  Non,  J.  01.  R.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.  sang  nong 
St.  Pierre,  J.  II.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  sang  p'Pere' 
St.  Pierre  le  Clerk.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  sangpCire  leklere 
St.  Priest,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  sing  pfi 
St.  Prix,  Bcrriot,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  pri 
St.  Real,  Cesar  Virhard  de,  |  Fr.]  bist.  sang  re-iil' 
St.  Sanvenr,  A.  Grasset  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  sing  sb-retr' 
St.  Simon,  L.  de  Ruvroi,  due  de.  [Fr.]  hist,  sang  s'i- 
Saintine,  X.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  sdng-fine1  [nibng' 

Saissy,  [Fr.]  surg.  sds-si'  \1iin'gd-riUh 

Sakar  Vachtangovitsh.  czar  of  Grusinia,  sd-kiir' vdch- 
Sakolov,  [Rus.]  pai.  sd-ko-lof 
Saladin,  properly  Salah  Eddin,  suit,  of  Egypt,  sa-ld- 

<V,ne  (sii-ld1  ed-dine') 
Salario,  A.  [It.]  pat.  sii-td'ri-b 
Salas  de  Barbadillo,  A.  G.  [Sp.]  poet,  sd'lds  de  Vdr- 

bii-dil'yb  [tbr'res 

Salazar  v   Torres,  A.  de.  [Sp.]   dram,   sd-ld-thdr'  ~i 
Saleedo  "de  Ooronel,  G.  de,   [Sp.]  wr.  sdl-the'db  de 

kb-rb-nel' 
Saldanha  Oliveira  e  Daun,  J.  C.  duke  of,   [Port.]  st. 

siil-diin'i/d  b-Vi-rdn-rii  t  dii'oon 
Salemi,  byname  of  Abdurrahman' al  Nishaburi.   [Ar.] 
Salti.  Francesco,  [It.]  wr.  s'dVfi  [wr.  sd'tfnt'i 

Salieri,  A.  [It.]  comp.  sd-ri-e.'ri 
Salivas.  Indian  tribe  in  Venezuela,  sd-fi'vas 
Sallengre,  A.  H.  de,  [D.]  wr.  sd-ldngr' 
Sallier,'  CI.  [Fr.]  wr.  sii-Vi-e' 
Salmeron,  A.  [Sp.]  sdl-me.-rbn' 
Salmon,  [Fr.]  mils,  sdl-mana' 

Salvan,  A.  do,  de  Salicz.  [Fr.]  fern,  roman.  sal-rang' 
Salvandv,  N.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   siif-rdng-dV 


■■,:', 


.  Vincente,   [Sp.]   bookseller,   sdl'vd  % 

E.  B.  TFr.]  wr.  sdl-rert' ^ 

Salvia!rFr.,'ldidivMi'iainc  ll'i  s-i.'  [  (t'l'pai'    'sVl-n-dT, 
Salza.  II.  von,  grand-mast,  of  thc_( 5,-r.  knights,  zdit'sd 

Salnadesod'sp]'  p!,',''.' '.•■-  'i^^V-r  V«""" 
Samari,  [Ar.]  hist.  *U 
iini,  II    l 

ft,   sd-nd-dbng' 
n'cHs 
III.  Mayor,  king  of  Navarro.  s".-i',d„-  md-vbr' 
Pansa,  the   esquire  of  Don    Quixote,  sdn'c'io 


Sand,  Ch.  L.  tl 

Sand,  George,  | 
Sandeman.  |Sc, 
Sander,  St.  [Ill 
Sandoval,  Fr.  < 


S^T^fete1 


■.  x„n-d.-.r  \db-rdV 

p.]  st.  under  Pbilipp  H^.   salt- 
Sandrart,  J.  von.  [&erj  pai.  ean'drart  [/.-,„./•' 

Sandricourt,  properly  Kezerai,  IFr.]  poet,  sdno-dri- 
Sandys,  George,  [Eng.]  trav.  .wi.v/~  or  sdn'dis 

San  Gimignano,  V.  da,  [It,]  pai.  sdn  dgi-min-yd'no 

SanNlarn'n.  Jose  de.  [S.  A  nier.]  '.sdn   nidr-fin' 

Sannazaro.  G.  [It.]  poet,  san-nat-sa'to 

Sans-Culottes,  (without  breeches.')  name  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fr.  revolution, 
siing-k'a-lbt' 

Sanson,  N.  [Fr.]  designer  of  maps,  siino-sbng' 

Sansov.no.  G.  I  It.]  sculp,  and  archil,  sdn-sb-n'nb 

Santagncllo,  [It.]  wr.  sdn-tdn-ye Ho 


.  short,  but.— Fr.  ea  long ;  ni  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  my,  liquid 


'ger 


-§,  ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pie 


1  final,  Fr.  rc.—c  betw, 


•  and/ 


PRONUNCIATION  OF   NAMES    OF   DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 


Mendoza,  marquis  of,   [Sp.]  st. 


Santa  Ajia,  Antonio  Lopez  dc,  Mexican  presid.  s'dn't'd 

Santa-Cruz,  Andre,  [S.  Ainer.]  st.  san't'd  krppth 
Santa  Hermandad,  Span,  police  for  the  security  of  the 

highways,  san't'd  er-miin-ildd' 
Santana,         j  A.  L.  de,  presid.  of  Mexico,  s'dn-t'd'n'd 
Santa  Anna,  (      (san'ta  dn'n'd) 

Santander,  Francisco  de  Paula,  presid.  of  New  Gra- 
nada, sdn-tdn -d  er' 
Santerre,  J.  1',.  [Fr.]  pai.  xdng-tere' 
Santeuil,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  m7 iijj-Whl if 
Santillana,  J.   L.  de  Mendoza,  marq 

sdn-t'il-y'd'nd 
Santini,  Giov.  [It.]  astron.  s'dn-U'rii 
Santori,  S.  [It.]  med.  wr.  s'dn-tb'r'i 
Sapieha,  K.  [Pol.]  prince  and  generalissim.  of  Lithua- 
Sapineau,  [Fr.]  gen.  s'd-p'i-nb'  [nia,  s'dp-ye'h'd 

Saraceni,  O.  called  Vcneziano,  [It]  pai.  sd-rd-che'n'i 
Saragates.  (See  flttdchinangnx.)  ,i7  rii-ga'tes 
Sarazin,  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  and  hist.  x'd-id-:-.aii<j'  [7a 

Sarbiewski,  M.  K.  Sarbievius,  [Pol.]  poet,  s'dr-byevs'- 
Sareone,  [It.]  wr.  s'dr-kb'ne 
Sargeant,  [N.  Amer.]  lyric  poet,  sard'gant 
Saron,  J.  B.  Eochart  de,  [Fr.]  math,  s'd-rbng' 
Sarowiecki,  L.  [Pol.]  hist,  sd-rb-vyets'k'i 
Sarpi,  Paolo.  [It.]  wr.  s'dr'p'i 
Sarrazin,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  s'd-r'd-zdng' 
Sarti,  J.  [It.]  comp.  s'dr'ti 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  (See   Vannuccht,)  s'dr'tb 
Sarvari,  Pal,  [Hung.]  wr.  xli'dr-v'd'r'i 
Sassolerrato,  (See  S,d.r:\)  xiix'xb-f'er-rd'tb 
Saugeon,  J.  M.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  sb-gbng' 


Saiieaiior,  [Fr.]  wr.  xbn-ue' 

SanTnier,  [Fr.]  math,  sb-n'i-e' 

Saulx,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  so 

Saulx-Tavannes.  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  xb-tii-riine'        [maze' 

Saumaise,  01.  de,  Claudius  Salmasius,  [Fr.]  philol.  so- 

Saumarez,  J.  [Eng.]  adm.  sa'ma-res 

Saunders,  J.  0.  [Eng.]  surg.  xan'dcrz 

Saurin,  J.  [Fr.]  preach,  so-rahg' 

Saiissure,  II.  I  J.  de.  [Swiss,]  nat.  sbs-siire' 

Sauvages,  F.  Hoissier  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sb-vdge' 

Sauveur,  J.  [Fr.]  math.  sb-v&r' 

'-•—it,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  st.  so-ze' 

■on,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-vd-rong' 

■y,  A.  3.  M.  E.  duke  of  Eovigo,  [Fr.]  ; 


A'T 


Saverien,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  «7-r»-, 
Savery.  R.  [D.]  pai.  save-r'i' 
Savignac,  Alida  ile,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr. 
Savigny,  F.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  wi 


'-r'in-yuk' 
i'd-v'in-y'V 
v'ville 


Savonarola,  G.  [It]  ; 

Savot,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  s'd-vb' 

Savoye,  D.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  sa-vo-a' 

Saxe.  M.  [Fr.]  gen.  sax 

Say.  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sci  Uk'd-l'id'ge.-rb 

Scaligero,  J.  J.  commonly  called  Scaliger,  [It]  "wr. 

Scanderbeg.  (See  <_'as'ri,d,i,)  xntn'der-beg 

Scarlatti,  A.  [It]  (a, nip.  xldr-l'dt'l'i 

Scarpa,  A.  [It]  anat  sk'dr'p'd 

Scarron,  P.  [Fi\]  poet,  xi  d-rbng' 

ScarsgiU,  W.  P.  [Eng.]  wr.  skars'gil 

Sehaaf,  01..  [Ger.]  wr.  xldife 

Schacht.  0.  P.  [IX]  med.  wr.  sh'dcht 

Schadow,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  sculp,  shd'do 

Scbatt'er.  G.  II.  [Her.]  philol.  sha'fer 

Schafarik,  (See  S,if,n ■;/,-,)  *h'd' fa-rib 

Schagen,  E.  [I).]  pai.  Ve/irV '§•'«■        ' 


Schalk 
Schalle  . 
Schamhorst. 


n,  G.  [I).]  pai.  a- 
,  J.  [Ger.]  sculp, 
orst,  G.  D.  von, 


chdl'keii 
sh'dl'Ur 
Trus.]  gen.  sh'dm'hqrst 


Selieele,  Oh."\V.  [Swe.]  chcm.  she'le 

Scheffer,  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  she/fir 

Scheibel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  shVbil 

Scheiner,  Oh.  [Ger.]  astron.  shl'ner 

Schelfhoiit  (I).!  pai.  x-T-i,,}'i'h„,d 

Schelhammer,  G.  Ch.  [Ger.]  m  xhil'h'dm'mer 

Scheller,  I.  J.  G.  [Ger.]  lexie.  shel'ler 

Schelling,  Fr.  W.  .1.  von,  [Ger.]  pliil„s.  shel'ling 

Schellinks,  W.  [I).]  pai.  s-ohil'liiiks  ' 

Schenck  von  Grafenberg,  J.    [Ger.]  phys.  shink  foil 

gra'fen-Wg' 
Sehenkendorf,  M.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  shen"kin-dorf 
Scheremetiev,  B.  P.  [Pus]  mar-h.  she-re-met'nef 
Schorer,  B.  L.  .1.  [Vr]  gen.  she'rer      "    "      "   J~J 
Schertlin,  S.  [Ger.]  sold.  shirt/Tin 
Seheuehzer.  J.  .1 .  [Swiss.]  math,  shoich'tsir 
Scheuren,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  shoi'rin 
Schevijrev,  [Pu.v]  eritie,  x/ie-rit-rgf 
Schiavone,   A.,  called    Me.lola,    pai.  from   Dalmntia. 
Schicht,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  mns.  shiTM  [sk'i-a-vo'ne 

Seliidone,  B.  [  II. 1  pai,  sk'i-do'nt 

Seliil.; ,ler,  E.  [Ger.|  hi.   sJit  'kd-ne'dir 

Schilder,  K.  A.  [Bus.]  son.  shil'der  " 

Sel.ill,  F.  von.  [I'nis.]  ollie.  sfiil 

Schiller,  J  Ch.  Fr.  von,  [Gor.Vpoet,  shil'ler 

Schilling,  Fr.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  shU'ling     ' 

Seliilter  J    [Ger. J  antiq.  shil'tir'  [mil-man' 

Schimmmelmaun,  II.  K.  count,  [Dan.]  financ.  shim'- 


Schimmelpennink,  K.  van,  pensionary  of  the  Batav. 

republic,  s-ehim'm il-peii'nink 
Schimper,  W.  [Ger.]  trav.  sh'im'per 
Schinderhannes,  (See  Bi'irkl,  /.)  x/dn'dtr-hdn'nes 
Sehinkel.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  archit  xhhi"kel 
Schirmer,  J.  "W.  [Ger.]  pai.  shir'mer 
Schiskov,  A.  S.  [Pus.]  adm.  sli'is-kof 
Schlagintweit,  A.  and  II.  [Ger.]  geol.  slddg'int-vlte' 
Sehlayer,  J.  von,  [tier.]  st  shll'ir 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  and  Fr.  von,  two  Ger.  wr.  side' gel 
Schleiden,  M.  J.  [Ger.]  bot  shll'den, 
Schleiermacher,  Fr.  E.  D.  [Ger.]  div.  shH'er-ma'cher 
Schlichtegroll,  A.  II.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  sldich'te-groV 
Schlik,  F.  count,  [Aust]  gen.  shlik 
Schlosser,  Fr.  Oh.  [Ger.]  hist,  shhs'sir 
Schlotheim,  E.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  shlot'Mme 
Schlozer,  A.  L.  [Ger.]  hist,  shldht'ser  " 
Schlyter,  C.  J.  [Swe.J  jur.  wr.  shifter 
Schmaltz,  M.  Fr.  |Ger.J  preach,  shm'dlts 
Schmcller,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  ling,  shmel'ler 
Schmettau,  S.  count,  [l'nis.]  marsh,  shmet/tou 
Sehmidt,  K.  [Ger.]  math,  slimidt 
Schmitthenner,  Fr.  .J.  [Ger.]  li'ng.  slimit'hin'nir 
Schneider,  d.  G.  [Ger. J  philol.  shm'der 
Schneller,  J.  F.  B.  [Ger.]  hist.  shnel'Ur 
Schnorr,  Veit  II.  von  Karolsfeld,  [Ger.]  pai.  shngr 
Schnyder  von  AVartensee,  X.  [Swiss,]  comp.  shni'der 

fin  rdr'ten-ze' 
Schoefer,  P.  [Ger.]  inv.  of  printing,  sha'fer 
Se.luen,  Martin,  [Ger.]  pai.  shAne 
Schiill,  M.  S.  Fr.  [Ger.]  diplom.  shdkl 
Schomberg,  F.  H.  de,  [Fr.]   offic.  shom'be) 
Sehoinburgk.  Sir  li.  II.  trav.  shom'hoorgk 
Sehi'mbein,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  chem.  sheHn'blne 
Sehdnhals,  K.  von.  [Aust]  gen.  sltdSln'lials 
Schoolcraft,  H.  E.  [Amer.]  trav.  skool'kriifi 
Schoonjans,  A.  [D.]  pai.  s-chbne'y'dns 
Schopenhauer,  [Ger.]  fem.  wr.  slid' 'pen-hov/er 
Schopflin,  J.  D.  [Ger.]  div.  slietpf'l'ln 
Schoppe,  A.  E.  [Ger.]  fem.  wr.  shgp'pe 
Schoreel,  or  Schorel,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  s-chb'rele  t-rel) 
Schotcl,  .1.  Ch.  [D.J  ,,ai.  s-T-hb'tel 
Schott,  W.  [GerJ  orient,  shot 
Schouman,  M.  [D.]  pai.  s-chou'mdn. 
Schouten,  W.  K.  [D.]  navig.  s-chou'len 


[here/ 
(s/i, 


erg  (shong 


Schouw,  J.  F.  [Dan.]  nat.  skd-oo 

"       ,  P.  [D.]phi 

Schriickh,  J.  M.  [Ger.]  hist.  shr<&k 
■    - \f 


Si'hrijv 


lilol.   x-rlu 


Schriider-Devrient,  W.  [Ger.]  a. 
Schrceter,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  mus.  shrt 
Schubart,  Ch.  Fr.  D.  [Ger.]  poel 


actress,  shrdil'der  de'- 
<&'ter 
Schubart,  Ch.  Fr.  I).  [Ger.]  poet,  shoo'uarte 
Schubert,  Fr.  [Ger.]  comp.  shoo'beri 
Schtschedrin,  [Pus.]  pai.  shelie-dr'ine,' 
Schtscherbatow,  M.  [Uus.]  hist,  xhcher-bd'tof 
Schulenburg,  von  dor,  Ger.  family,  shoo'len-boorg' 
Schultens,  A.  [Ger.]  div.  shool'tens    " 
Schulze,  J.  H.  [Ger.]  phys.  shoolt'se 
Schumacher,  H.  0.  [Ger.]  astron.  xlmo'm'd'clier 
Schumann,  E.  [Ger.]  mus.  xhoo'm'dn  [man 

Schurman,  Anna  Maria,  a    learned  Ger.  lady,  shoor'- 
Schurtzricisch,  0.  S.  [Ger.]  hist  etc.  shimris'/lislie 
Schut,  K.  [D.]  pai.  s-chm  '  " 

Sehutz,  C.  G.  [Ger.]auth.  shuts 
Schunr,  Th.  van  dcr,  [D.]  pai.  s-choor 
Schuvalov.  P.  A.  [Pus.]  eeli.  xl,,»-i:d'lof 
Schuyler,  P.  [N.  Amer.]  gen.  ski'ler 
Schwab,  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  shw'dbe 
Sehwanthaler,  L.  M.  [Ger.]  sculp,  shicane't'd'ler 
Schwartz,  B.  [Ger.]  monk.  inv.  of  gunpowd.   shw'drts 
Schwartzenberg.  Oh.  Ph.  prince,  [Aust]  field  marsh. 

shudit'txen-berg' 
Schwarzerd,  (See  Mehincldnn.)  xlivdrts'erd 
Sehweigger,  A.  ""     ' 

Selnveighauser,  d.  L'.  ,.:  ..',  nng'hoi'sir 

nitz 
cizer,  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  x/nnl'ser 
enkleld,  K.  Silesian  nobleman.  xhvenk"feldt 
in,  Ch.  count  of,  [Ger.]  field  marsh,  shu  e-finef 


weigger,  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  slnrla'aer 
wcii.diar.ser.  J.  [Ger.]  philol.  xhirld'hoi'. 
weinitz,  L.  D.  de,  [Amer.]  bot  shwVnit 
weizer,  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  xhult'se, 
wenkfeld,  K.  Silesian  nobleman, 
werin,  Ch.  count  of,  [Ger.]  field  u 
Selnlhcr-  P.  [Swe.]  wr.  xhid'berg' 
Seolari,  K.  [It]  fem.  wr.  xkb-ld'ri 
Seopoli.  (1.  A.  |lt.]  nat  xkb'po-Ti 
Scribe,  A.  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  skr'ibe 


Scriggi. 

Scrimger,  ii.  [Eng.]  jur. 

Scrofani,  X.  [It.]  wi\  sk 


skr'it'g'i 

r.  skr'im'dger 

sku-de- 


Scudery,  M.  de.  [Fr.]  fei 
Sebastian.  Ki.  [Port.]  se-bds-ti-ane 
Sebastiani,  Horace  Francois  della  Porta,  [Fr.]  st  se- 
b'ds-U-'d'n'i  [ed-dzne' 

Sebnktegin  Nassereddin.  suit  se-book'tr-ifln  niix'xer- 
Secchi,  N.  [It]  dram,  srk'k'l  " 

Seckendorf,  Ger.  family.  -:H -'kin-dot f 
Seeondat,  (See  Moidi-xi/ui,  lt.)  sr-kiing-du' 
Secousse,  D.  F.   [Fr.]  hist  se-kooss' 
Sedaine,  M.  J.  [!>,■.]  poet,  xe-ddne'  ^ 

Sedillot,  Ch.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  sc-d'il - >/,:'  (se-cTi-'i-yS' 
Scdlaeek,  A.  [Bohem.]  math,  scd-iii-chek 
Seetzin,  U.  J.  [Ger.]  trav,  zetc-U'ine' 
Segala,  G.  [It  J  pai.  se'gdlS. 
Segcrs,  or  Seghers,  D.  [D.]  pai.  ze'gers 
Segneri.  I'.  1  It.]  wr.  xen'ue-ri 
Segni,  B.  [It]  hist,  sen'i/'i 


Segrais,  J.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  se-gra/ 

Seguier,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  bot.  se-gVe' 

Seguin   A.  [Fr.]  wr.  se-gang' 

Segur,  L.  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  st-gHre'  [dd-ges-sr/ 

Segur-d'Aguesseau,  L.  Ph.  count,  [Fr.]  wr.   se-nure' 

Seidel,  L.  [Ger.]  math,  zl'dil 

Seidelmann,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  zVdil-m'dn' 

SeidI,  J.  G.  [Aust]  poet,  sl'dl 

Seid  Sharafeddin  al  Ilossaini  al  Tabrisi,  (See   Mir 

Sharaf)  se'id  sh'd-r'dfrd-d'ine'  ill  hbs-sa/'i-n'i  al 

td-bri's'i 
Seifeddin  Gasi,  suit,  of  Egypt,  spi-fed-d'ine'  g'd's'% 
Sejournant,  [Fr.]  lexic.  se-gppr-ndng' 
Seiks,  a  people  in  East  India,  s'ikes 
Selden,  J.  [Eng.]  antiq.  sel'din  [seld'slwok 

Seldshuk,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sekishukes, 
Semelet,  N.  [Fr.]  orient  seme-It'  [hdn'nb-vitsh 

Semen  Johannovitsh,   prince  of  Eussia,  se-meti'yo- 
Semler,  ,1.  S.  [Ger.]  div.  zem'Ur 
Semoli,  Farinello,  [It.]  wr.  se'mo-l'i 
Semonville,  H.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  se-mong-v'ile' 
Sempcre  y  Guarinas,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  sem-pe're  'i  goo-'d- 
Senae,  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  xe-n'dk'  [i-'i'nds 

Senammar,  [Ar.]  archit.  se-ii'dm'm'dre 

nancour,  E.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  se-n'dng-koor' 


Senault  J.  F.  [Fr.] 
Scnebier,  J.  [Fr.]  nat. 


*l-n,-,< 


-m-cj 


Seiiece.  A.  Banderon  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  st^ne-se' 
Senefelder,  Aloys,  [Ger.]  inv.  of  lithography,  et'nt- 

fel'dir 
Sepulveda,  J.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  hist.  se-pooVre-dii 
Sequeira,  [Port]  pai.  se-ka'i-r'd 
Serapion,  [Ar.]  phys.  xe-rd'p'i-dn 
Sergeant,  J.  [Amer.]  st  sar'jent 
Scricys,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  se-r'i-as'  [d'd-gang-koor' 

Seroux   dAgincourt,  J.  B.  L.  G.  [Fr.]   hist,  s'e-ioo' 
Serra  Capriola,  [Neap.]  st  ,-er'rd  kii-pi'i-o'ld 
Serrador,  gen.  of  the  Sp.  Carlists,  xer-id-dor' 
Series,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  geolog.  sire 
Serristori,  L.  [It]  statistician,  ser-r'is-tb'r'i 
Serrurier,  N.  com'     " 
Servan  de  Lugny, 

Servandoni,  G.  N.  [lt.]Jpai.  and  archit.  ser-zah-do'rii 
Servet,  M.  phys.  from  Spain,  ser-ve> 
Serveto,  M.  [It.]  med.  wr.  ser-ve'to 
Servetus,  M.  [Sp.]  theol.  s'er-ve'tus 
Serviez,  J.  Eoergas  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  ser-v'i-e' 
S.ssi,  It.  family  of  artists,  ses'si 
Sestini,  Dom.  [It]  numismat  ses-ti'n'i 
Settala,  L.  [It]  wr.  set-t'd'ld 
Settignano.  Des.  da,  [It]  archit  set-fin-yd'no 
Seume,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  zoi'me 
Sevigne,  M.  de  Babutin  Chanlal,  marquise  de,  [Fr.] 

fem.  wr.  se-v'in-ye' 
Sewall,  S^IAmer.]  autb.  spp'el 
Seward,  Win.  H.  [Amer.]  st.  spp'ard 
Seydlitz,  Fr.  W.  baron  von,  [P'r'us.]  een.  zlde'lits 
SeytVartli.  G.  [Ger.]  [.rof.  zif'fiirte    " 
Seymour,  E.  duke  of  Somerset,  [Eng.]  se'mour 
(Vessel.  01.  de.  [Fr.]  hist,  sds-xr/' 
Seze,  N.  de,  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  size 
Sforza,  It.  family,  sford'sa 
Sgricci,  T.  [It]  improvis.  sgr'it'cli'i 
Shabur  Ben  Ardeshlr  P.al.i igan,  king  of  Persia,  sli'd'- 

bpor  ben  ar'de-sh'ire  b'd'be-g'dne, 
Shafei,  byname  of  Abu   Abdallah  Muhammed  Ben 

Edris,  [Ar.]  jur.  wr.  sha-feh 
Shaftesbury,  A.  A.  C.  earl  of,  [Eng.]  phil.  shafis'bir'i 
Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  x>,d  /,'/, -/,;;., 
Shah  Alcm,  (See  Huhadur  S/„th.)  xldi  d'lem 
Shah  Dshihan,  [Ind.]  great  mogul,  x/di  dxl.'i'h'dne 
Shah   Mansur  Ben   Modbatt'er,   king  of  Persia,  slid 

miin'xoor  ben  mud'h'df-fer 
Shah  Nadir,  king  of  Persia,  slid  vd'd'ire 
Shakspeare,  iV.  [luig.]  poet,  shdks'pi'ire 
Shamseddin   Ben    Abubekr   Kurt,  suit,  of  Chorassan, 

shdms'ed-d'ine'ben  d'bnp-bekr'  kpprt 
Shamseddin   Mohammed,    (See    SuVeni,)    sh'dms'ed- 

(Tine'  mo-hdm'med 
Shanfari,  [Ar.]  poet,  slian'fa-rt 
Shawnees.  Ind.  tribe,  U.  S.  sha'n'ise 
Shehabeddin  ~llf)t*:an.»\\ll.x/,r-/i;i'/jrd-<-fine'bgn8ame 
Sheich  al  Dshebal,  prince  of  the  mountain  in  the  N. 

Persian  Highlands,  sherich  SI  dshe'bSU 
Sheil,  [Enir.]  poet,  sidle 
Shelley.  1'.  Ik  [Eng.]  poet,  shil'i 
Shenstone,  W.  [Eng.]  poet,  shin'stSn 
Sherahsad,  the  female  narrator  in  the  Arab.  Nights, 

she'ra-sade 
Sherefcddulat  suit,  she-i-e-fed-doo'l'dt 
Shrrfedilin.  (See  AH  Yesdi.)  sligr-fed-din*' 
Sheridan  Knowlcs,  J.  [Enrr.]  dram,  xher'idan  nblen 
Sherif  Eddin  Ali  Yesdi,  [Per.]  hist,  she-r'i/e'  td-d'ine' 

S-Vi'  yez-cTi' 
Sherif  el  Edrisi,  [Ar.]  geosr.  she-r'i/e'  el  e-dr-i's'i 
Shirlcv,  .1.  [En-  |  wr.  xhfr'H 
Shrapnel,  II.  [Eng.]  lieut  sen.  shrap'nil 
Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  [Eng^st  shrbse'bury 
Siarczyfiski,  [Pol.]  geog.  sydr-ch'ins'k'i 


Fate, fiir Jail, iohat,bat.—MMe,prey, hilp, thire, her.— Pine, marine, bird,fig.-mte, dove, more, u-p/f,  bppk, lord,— Tune,  bull, ynite.—oi, boy; ou, house.— Fr.  u long 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES    OF  MODERN   TIMES. 


Sibbern,  Fr.  CI,.  [Dan.]  prof  zib'bem 

Sibour,  I).  A.  nbp.  of  .Paris,  si-boor' 

Sibthorp,  J.  [Kut;.]  not.  sib't/iqrp 

Sibuyeh,  [Ar.]  gram.  si-bop')/e 

Sicard,  K.  A.  Lueurron,  [Fr.]  gram.  si-Hard' 

Siccama,  S.  T.  [It.]  chroiiol.  sik-kd'-md 

Sickingen,  F.  von,  [Ger.]  knight.  -Jk'kin"gitl 

Siddons.  Sarah,  [Eng.]  actress,  sid'onz 

Sidmouth,  H.  [Eng.]  vis.  sid'mblh 

Sidney,  Sir  P.  [Eng.]  conm'i.  «/rf'«i 

Sicbenpfeiffer,  P)i.  J.  [Ger.]  pol.  wr.  zi'ben-pfif'fer 

Siebold,  Gcr.  family,  zi'boldt 

Siegcnbeck,  M.  [D.  wr.]  zi'gen-beke' 

Sieycs,  E.  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  second  consul  and  polit. 

wr.  si-d-yds' 
Slgalon,  X.  [Fr.]  pai.  si-gb-long' 
SigauddoIaFond,  J.  1:.  [It.]  nat.  si-go'  de  la  Jong 
'"  'is-i 


Gigismund,  [Gcr.]  comp.  s'i'gi 

Signorelli,  L.  [It.]  pai.  xin-yb-rel'Vi 

Sigorgnc,  P.  [Fr.]  pbilos.  si-gbmy' 

Silbermann,  G.  builder  of  organs,  zil'ber-mdn/ 

Silfverstolpe,  [Swe.]  poet,  sit' rir-stol'pe 

Silliman,  15.  [Amer.J  prof,  xil'i-mdn' 

Silva  Carvalhn,  |l'ort..]  si.,  sit' rii  hdr-v'dVypg 

Silva   Moueinlio  de  Albuquerque,   [Port.]  st.  s'il'vd 

mo-oo-s'in'i/oo  de  iil-lioo-ker'ke 
Silva  Passos,  M.  da,  [Port.]  st.  s'i^ra  pds'spps 
Silveira,  .1.  de,  [Port.]  sea.  t'U-va'i-rii 
Silvio  Pellico,  J.  [It.]  roman.  si/'vi-b  pel'H-kb 
Siniich,  A.  [Servian,]  minis,  of  finan.  si'mitsh 
Siiiinis,  \V.  G.  [Atiier.]  wr.  »»ks 
Sim, mi. I,  L.  [Fr.]  trav.  si-mong' 

Simoncau,  Oh.  [Fr.]  cngr.  si-mo-no'  [sd-ro 

Sinionc  da   1',  ■■•no,  (S,',    i\u,i.iri,n,  i  .'V   hio'ncddpe'- 
Siinonowioz.  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  x"t-mb-nb'ritih 
Simrock,  K.   [G(-r.]  ywt.zim'rQk 
Simson,  M.  E.  [Gci.J  prof,  .■im'zqii 
Sinaw,  prince  ol'tlie  Vara(n)giaus,  s'i-ndf 
Sin, -lair,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  siu-kldre' 
Singh,  M.  E.  E.  [ind.]  «i)iff* 
Sintenis,  Chr.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  sin'te-nis 
Sioux,  Ind.  tribe  in  Anier,  *'i-«p'  (sod) 
Siret,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  gram,  si-re' 
Sirmond,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  sir-mong' 
Si.M-bui,  It.  Slsebuto,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  sisebut, 
s'i-se-boo'tb  [nwn'di 

Si- nil,"  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de,  [Swiss,]  hist,  s'is- 

Sjoberg,  E.  [Swe.]  poet,  shJil'berg' 

Sjoborg,  N.  II.  [Swe.]  hist,  xh&'borg 

Sjogren,  A.  J.  [Swe.]  ling.  shda'grene 

Sjiistrom,  A.  (i.  [Swe.]  wr.  «/t<fo'stre%m 

Skarbek,  Fr.  PI.  count,  [Pol.]  wr.  skiir'bek 

Skielderup,  [Dan.]  med.  wr.  skyel'de-rgp 

Skiold,  king  of  Danemarck,  skyold 

s-kji'ddebraud,  [Swe.]  poet,  sh ekl> de-brand 

Skoda,  Joseph,  [Bohem  ]  phvs.  skb'dd 

Skoliicl.i,  [Pol  |  wr.  sko-li'iWIii, 

Skrzeluski,  K.  [Pol.]  wr.  skrshe-lpps'k'i 

Skr/.vneeki,  J.  generallissimus  of'the  Polish  army, 

skrslii-nets'k'i 
Sleidan,  J.  [Ger.]  hist,  sli'dan 
Sloane,  J.  [Ir.]  bot.  slone 
Sl'owacki,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  slb-v'dts'k'i 
Slnwaezviiski,  A.  [Pol.]  wr.  slb-vd-ehins'k'i 
Sluiter,  J.  O.  [D.]  philol.  sloi'Ur 
Smollet,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  smol'it 
Smyth,  W.  [Kng.1  wr.  smith 
Snell,  E.  [D.]  prof,  snel     ' 
Sniadecki,  A.  [Pol.]  wr.  sn'i-'d -d ets'k'i 
Snellaert.  F.  A.  [D.l  wr.  snil'drte 
Snorro  Sturlesen,  [Dan.]  hist,  tnor'rd  stppr'le-sin 
Snijders,  Snevders,  or  Buyers,  F.  [D.]    pai.  sni'der.t 
So.me,  Sir  J.  [Eng.]  archit.  sons  [(-e/-s) 

Scares  Caldcira,  F.  governor  of  Lisbon,   so-d'res  kiil- 
ddn-rd 

Soares  da  Svlva,  J.   [Port.]   hist,   so-d'res  d'd  s'0VU 

Soarez,  L.  [Port.]  sea.  so-d'res 

Soavc,  F.  [It.]  gram,  so-d've 

Sobeslaw,  duke  of  Bohem.  sb'byes-ldv 

Sobieski,  Jan  III.  king  of  Polaml,  sb-byes'kt 

Sobrino,  F.  [Sp.]  U-xic.  sb-brVnb 

Socino,  L.  Socinus,  found,  of  the  Socinians,  sb-chVno 

Soden,  Fr.  J.  II.  count,  [Ger.]  wr.  zo'din 

Sohn,  K.  P.  [Gcr.]  pai.  zone 

Soiron,  A.  von,  [Gcr.]  polit.  siPli-rdng' 

Sokolnicki,  [Pol.  [gen.  xn-kol-nits'M 

Solander,  D.  C.  [1)an.]  nat.  so'ldn-dir 

Solari,  A.  [It.]  pai.  sb-ld'ri 

Bulger,  K.  W.  F.  [Gcr.]  pbilos.  zoVger 

Solignae,  P.  J.  de  la  Pimpie,  chevalier  de,  [Fr.]  hist. 
Sb-nn-ydk'  mdn  (e5.f^.m!in) 

Soliman,  Soleiman,   or  Suleiman,  [Turk  I  sidt.  sb-IT- 

Soliinme.  F.  [It.]  pai.  sb-n-we'ne 

Solis  y  Eibadencyra,   A.   de,   [Sp.]    dramat.  so'Vis  -i 
ri-Jid-de-nclri-rd 

Soltvkowic/.,  J.  [Pol.]  hist.  sbl-Vi-kb'vitsh 

Solv'ijns,  F.  P,.  [Brig.]  wr.  so/'vins      ' 

Somarokov,  [Ens.]  poet.  su-md-rb'kof 

Sommachini,  [It.]  pai.  sbni-nid-k'l'n'i 

Sommering,  S.  Th.  von,  [Ger.]  nat.  sdum'me-ring' 


Somoza,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  so-mb'thd  [berg' 

Sonnenbere,  P.  A.  J.  I.  M.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  zon'nen- 
Sonnerat,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  xb-ne-rii' 
Sonnini  de  Mononcourt,  Ch.  N.  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  sbn-nV- 

n'i  d'i  mb-nong-koor' 
Sontag,  Henrietta,  [Ger.]  sing,  zgn'tdg 
Soondees,  tribe  in  Fast  India,  soon' (Vise 
Sopikov,  W.  St.   [Uus.|  bibliog.',;»-;/j-*o/' 
Sorel,  or  Soreau,  A.  [Fr.]  sb-rel'  («%;-o')  lybre,' 

Sotomayor,  Fr.  F.  Carneiro,   [Port.]  ling.  So-to-md- 
Sotzmann,  D.  P.  [Gcr.]  geog.  zots'mdn 
Soubeiran,  ¥..  [Fr.]  wr.  spo-bd-rdng'  [b'ise' 

Soubise,  Cb.  de  Eohan,  prince  de,   [Fr.]  marsh,  spp- 
Soueiet,  !•:.  [Fr.]  math,  xoo-s'i-e' 
Soufflet,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  archi't.  spp-fle' 
Souille,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  sppl-ye'  (soo^,-yer) 
Sou  lustre,  [Fr.]  geog.  sop-Id  sir' 
Soulavie,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr'.'  spp-ld-vV 
Soule,  P.  [Amer.]  st.  spp'lc'i 
Soulie,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  spp-t'Te' 

Soulouque,  Faustin,  [HaytiJ  emp.  soo-looke'      [spplt 
Soult,  N.  J.  de  Dieu,  duke  of  Dalmatia,  [Fr.]  marsh. 
Soumet,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  spp-me' 
Sousa,  A.  0.  de,  [Poll.]  hist,  sb'sd 
Sousa  Ooutinho,  E.  de.  [Port.]  st.  so'sd  kb-ttn'ypp 
Sousa  de  Macedo,  A.  [Port.]  hist,  so'sd  de  md-se'dpp 
Sonthcote,  Joanna,  [Eng.]  south'kbte, 
Southern,  T.  [Ir.]  poet,  south'em 
Southey,  E.  [Eng.]  poet,  south'ey 
Souvestre,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  spo-restr' 
Souvigny,  Ch.  S.  de,  [Fr.i 'critic.  spp-r'in-yV 
Souza  Botelho,  J.  M.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  so'zii  bb-tel'yo 
Souza   Pinto  de   Magelhaes,  J.  de,  [Port]  St.   sb'zd 

p'in'tpp  de  mu-gdl-ydngs' 
Sowerby,  J.  [Eng.]  bot.  sou'erby 
Sozomenos,  II.  [Greek,]  hist,  sb-dso'rne-nos 


ndonk,  G.  [D.]  pai.  sjidin-'duiik 
Spagnolctlo,  Hal.  byname  of  the  " 


pai.  Jose  Ei- 
[lb 


bera,  sjidn-yo-let'to 
Spagnuolo,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Crespi,  spdn-yn 


Sjia .laii n,  Georg,  properly  Burckhard,   [Ger.] 

spd'ld-lin 

Spallanzarii,  L.  [It.]  nat.  spul-land-su'ni 
Spangenberg,  A.  G.  [Morav.]  b]>.  span" gen-berg' 
Spanheim,  Fr.  [D.]  div.  span'hime, 
Sparr,  0.  Ch.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  spar 
Sparrman,  [Swe.]  nat.  spdr'mdn 
Sparshall,  J.  [Eng.]  entomol.  spar'shal 
Speokbacher,  J.  one  of  the   leaders  of  tho  Tyrolese 

revolt  of  1S09,  spek'bd'cMr 
Spener,  Ph.  J.  [Ger.]  reform,  spe'ner 
Sperone,  [It.]  wr.  spe-rb'ne 
Spcziale,  J.  fit.]  sped-si-d'le 
Spiegel,  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient,  spi'gel 
Spiclmann,  J.  K.  [Ger.]  chem,  sp'ih'mdn 
Spiesz,  Chr.  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  sp'is 
Spindler,  K.  [Ger.]  wr.  spind'Ur 
Spinola,  A.  [Sp.]  war.  under  Philip  II.  and  III.,  born 

in  Italy,  spi'nb-ld 
Spinoza,  B.  de,  pbilos.,  (born  at  Amsterdam,  son  of  a 

Portuguese  Jew,  sp'i-no'zd 
Spiridov,  [Pus.]  adm.  sp'i-r'i'dof 
Spitta,  K.  G.  Ph.  [Ger.]  poet,  s'pit'id 
Spittler,  L.  Th.  baron  von,  [Ger.]  hist.  spit'Ur 
Spix,  J.  B.  von.  [Ger.]  nat.  spiks 
Spohn,  Fr.  A.  W.  [Ger.]  philoi.  spbne 
Spohr,  L.  [Ger.]  comp.  spore 
Spontini,  G.  [It.]  comp.  spbn-fi'n'i 
Sprengel,  K.  [Ger.]  nat.  spren"gel 
Spurzheim,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  phrenol.  spooris'hlme 
Squarcione,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  sku-dr-eho'ne 
Siaal,  K.  von,  [Pus.]  gen.  sliile 
Stabili,  Fr.,  or  '.'echo  d'Ascoli.  [It.]  math.  Std'bi-Vi 
Stadler,  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  sidd'ler 
Stadnicki,  St.  [Pol.]  gen.  sfdd-nits'ki 
Siael-l|ol.,t,Mi,,  A.  L.  G.  baronesse  de,  [Fr.]  fem.  wr. 

std-el'  hbl-stang' 
Stagnelius,  K.  J.  [Swe.]  poet,  sldng-ne'Ci-oos 
Slab!,  M.  L.   [Swe.]  wr.  stole  '      " 

Stahl,  G.  E.  [Ger.]  phys.  stale 
Stahr,  A.  W.Th.  [tier.]  wr.  stare 
Staincr,  or  Steiner,  G.  [Tyrolese,]  maker  of  stringed 

instruments,  sti'ner 
Stalhandske,  [Swe.]  field  marsh,  stble'h'dnd'ske 
Stallbanm,  G.  [Ger.]  auth.  stdl'boum 
Stamplli,  .laeoh.  |Swis-,|  polit.   stempf'H 
Stnniewiez,  E.  [Pole.]  siiin-iir'ritsh 
Stanislaus,  A.  [Pol.]  king,  sid-n'is-la'oos  [rits 

Stankowitz,  St.  al.p.  of  Carlowitz  in  Hung,  shtdn'kii- 
Stanley,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  stdn'h  {stops 

Siap-s.   Fnalnick,   attempted   to  murder  Napoloon, 
Slaps/.,  Fr.  [Ger.]  strips  U'irg' 

Staihemberg.  G.  B.  Graf  von,   [Aust.]   gen.  std'rem- 
Starov,  [Eus.]  archit.  std-rof 
Stascyk,  St.  [Pol.]  hist.  stiP'sliilk 

Slassart,  G..I.  A.  baron  of,  [Prig.]  st.  s/iis'siirt  (  Sure') 
Staszvc.  St.  [Pol.)  st.  stii'shuts 
Stiiudlin,  Ch.  Fr.  [Gcr.]  prof.  stoid'Tine 
Stauffacher,  Werner,  [Swiss.]  stouf'fd-chir 
Staupitz,  Job.  von,  [Gcr.]  stoit'pits' 
Stecn,  J.  [D.]  pai.  stene 
Stccnwijk,  II.  van,  [D.]  pai.  stene'vike 


Stolan -sehi,  O.  15.  [It.]  pai.  sfe-fii-nes'k'i 

Stefaiii,  T.  de,  lit.]  pai.  stt-fii'ni 

Stelano,  (See  f,' ioll ino,)  ste'/d-no 

Stelanovieh,  W.  [Serv.]  wr.  ste-fd'no-vitsh 

Steibelt,  Dan    [Ger.]  comp.  sti'hclt 

Stein,  II.  F.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  stine 

Stein,  Charles,  baron  von,  [Prus.]  st.  stine 

Steiner,  (See  Stainer,)  sti'ner 

Steinheil,  C.  A.  [Ger.]  pbilos.  stine'hile 

Steinkopf,  J.  Fr.  [Gcr.]  pai.  sttne'kopf 

Steinle,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  pai    stine'le 

Steinmar,  [Ger.]  poet,  st'tne'mdr 

Stenbock,  M.  [Swe.]  gen.  stene'bok 

Stcnhatntner,  J.  [Swe.]  poet,  s/ene'hdm'mlr 

Stenkil,  a  Swe.  dynasty,  stene'kil 

Sten  Store,  regent  of  Sweden,  s'tene  stoo'ri 

Stenzel,  G.  A.  II.  [Ger.]  hist,  stent'sii  ' 

Stephani,  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  ste-fd'n'i 

Sternberg,  A.  [Ger.]  baron,  stim'lirg 

Sterne,  L.  [Ir.]  wr.  stern 

Sternhold,  Th.  [Eng.]  poet,  stern'old 

Sterzkowski,  [Pol.]  astron.  sterts-kovs'kt 

Steuben,  Fr.  W.  baron  von,  [Prus.]  ollic.  in  the  Amer. 

revolution,  itoi/o in 
Stevenson,  Sir  J.  A.  [Ir.]  comp.  sti'vin-sn 
Stewart,  D.  [Scot]  auth.  stu'art 
Stieglitz,  Johann,  [Ger.]  phys.  stirVlits 
Stieler,  A.  [Ger.]  geog.  sfi'ler 
Stilling,  (See  Jung,)  stil'linq 
Stirncr,  M.  [Gcr.]  wr.  stir'ner 
Stjeineld,  G.  N.  A.  A.  [Swe.]  st.  shern'eld 
Stjernhjelm,  [Swe.]  poet,  sliern'yelm 
Sljeriimaii,    \.  A.  ISwe.J  hist,  s/ieru'mdn 
Stockfleth,  N.  J.  Ch.  B.  apostle  among  the  Laplanders 

in  Norway,  stuk'/lete 
Stoequeler,  S.  H.  [Eng.]  wr.  stok'keler  Istof-flt' 

Stofflet,  N.  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendee, 
Stolberg-Stolberg,  F.  L.  count,  [Ger.)  wr.  siol'birg' 
Stolze,  II.  A.  "W7[Ger.]  stenog.  sloll'se 
Starch,  II.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  stprih 
Storm,  E.  [Dan.]  poet,  storm 
Storr,  G.  Ch.  [Ger.]  theol.  stqr 
Stoscb,  Ph.  baron  von,  [Ger.]"  numismat.  stish 
Stothard,  T.  [Eng.]  art.  stoth'drd 
Sliadano,  J.  [It]  wr.  strii-dii'nb 
Stradella,  A.  [It.]  comp.  strd-del'Vd 
Straet,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  strdte 
Strakosch,  M.  [Pol.]  comp.  strdk'osh 
Straparolo,  G.  F.  [It.]  novel,  strii-pd-ro'lb 
Straszewicz.   J.  [Pol.]  biog.  st lii-she'tits 
Strauss,  D.  Fr.    [Ger.]  wr."  strous 
Slreckfusz,  A.  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  wr.  strik'fpos 
Strick  van  Linschoten,  baron,  [D.]  poet,  strik  van 

linx'r./to'ten, 
Str'innbolm,  A.  M.  [Swe.]  hist,  slrin'holm 
Strogonov,  G.  baron  von.  [Ens.]  st.'  strb'gd-nof 
Stromer,  (See  Auerbacli,)  strb'mir 
Strozzi,  Ph.  Florentine  patriot,  strbt's'i 
Struensee,  John  Fr.  count  of,  phvs.  stroo'in-ztf 
Strutt,  J.  [Eng.]  artist  anil  wr.  strfit 
Struve,  Fr.  G.  "W.  von,  [Eus.]  astron.  stroo'vt 
Struijs,  J.  [D.]  wr.  strois 
Strij,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.  strl 
Studer,  B.  [Swiss,]  geol.  slop'dtr 
Stnkeley,  V.  [Eng  ]  antiq,  stooke'ley 
Stiiler,  A.  [Ger.]  archit.  stii'le'r 
Sturnaris,  [Greek,]  gen.  stoor-nd'r'is 
Stiive,  J.  K.  B.  [Ger.]  st.  siu'xe 
Stuyvesant,  P.  gov.  N.  Y.  stgy've-sdnt 
stijl,  S.  (II.]  biog.  stile 
Snard,  J.  B.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  Su-dre' 
Suarez,  P.  [Sp.]  wr.  sop-d'reth  Xthdr1 

Suarez  c,    Salazar,  J.  35.  [Sp.]  wr.  soo-ii'refli  de_  sd-ld- 
Subich,  Stepko,  ban  of  Croatia,  spp'bitsh 
Subleyras,  P.  [Fr.]  pai.  su-bld-ras' 
Subov,  favorite  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  spp'bof 
Suchanov,  A.  [Rus.)  wr.  soo-c/id'nof 
Suchenwirt,  Peter,  [Ger.'fpoet,  ~,,,'?l,en-rirt' 
Suchet,  L.  G.  duke  of  Albufera,  [Fr  )  marsh,  si'i-sht' 
Suchtelen,  J.  P.  Graf  von,  [Eus.)  st..  from  Holland, 

zooch'te-len  [of  Posgarn,  zoo'ko 

Suckow,  K.  A.  [Gcr.)  poet,  known  under  the  namo 
Sucre,  Antonio  Jose  de,  [S.  Amer.]  leader,  sop-kre' 
Sue,  E.  [Fr.]  roman.  su 
Suffren  de  St.-Tropez,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  vioe-adm.  su-frdng' 

de  sang  trb-pdz' 
Soger  de  Saint  Denis,  [Fr.]  st.  su-gf.'  de  sdng  de-nV 
Suhm,  P.  Fr.  vou,  [Dan.]  hist,  zoom  [(siSyV) 

Sully,  M.  do  Bethune,  due  de,   [Fr.]  marsh.  Sul'-yV 
Sultan  Al  Dulat.  suit.  .-■„l>l'tdnedd-don'ldV 
Sulzer,  J.  G.  [Swiss]  piiilos.  soolt'sir 
Sumorokov,  A.  P.  [Itus.i  poet,  xoo-mli-ro'kof 
Sunder,  or  Siind.-r.  (See  Knouicli)  zoon'dir",tun'dir 
Suradsheddin,  emp.  of  Delhi,  soo-iiid'sli-ed-d'ine' 
Surlet  de  Chokier,  E.   L.  baron   de,   regent  of  tho 

Netherlands,  sur  le'  de  slid-lSi-i' 
Snrowieeki.  L.  [Pol.]  hist,  soo-rb-iwt.i'k'i 
Surville,  [Fr.]  wr.  str-SHr ' ' 
Survilliers,  J.  comte  de,  formerly  king  of  Naples  and 

Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  si'ir-v'il-ye'  (x/tr-rT-'i-ye') 
Suseni,  byname  of  Shamseddin  Mohammed,  [Peri.] 

poet,  spp'si-n'i 


vie;  Z  short,  bit.— Fr.  <ft  long;  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—$,  Ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.-^v  between  e  and  / 
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Suso,  II.  [Ger.]  mystic,  zgg'zb 

Sii .Mii.'ver,  Fr.  X.  IGor.]  romp,  zus'mi'ir 
Suwam.w,    Eyinniksl-i,   P.   A.   W.,   count  of,  [Eus.] 

field  marsh,  sgg-vb1 rgf  rim-n'iks'k'i  ts&ze 

Suze,  II.  >le  Coligni,  comtesse  do  la,   [Fr.]  fern,  poet, 
Svanberg,  Jiius,  [Swe.]  math,  sw'diie'birg 
Suartz,  O.  [Swe.]  bot.  *w»'«s 
Svcnd  Aagesen,  [Dan.]  hist.  .SK'e/t  5Ve-s<ii 
Sverdrup,'G.  [Dan.]  nat.  swer'drgp 
Swammerdam,  J.  [D.]  nat.  swam'mir-dam/ 
Swaneld,  [Eus.]  gen.  swd-neld' 
Swanevolt,  II.  van,  [D.]  pai.  swd'ne-vilf 
Swantowith,  more    correct  Swiitowid,  an  idol  of  the 

Old  Germans,  swiin'tb-ri(/lrd  (xwd-to-vid/) 
Swiitopolk  I.  'Wladiiiiirowit.-.eh,  prince  of  Kiew,  swd- 

tb-pblk'  vld-dVnii-ro-vitsh 
Swiitopolk  II.  Michaila  Isiislawitseh,  prince  of  Kiew, 

*ica-/b-polk'  ,n",-e'ili''i-l!',  ",-xl-xld'vitsJi 
Swatoslaw  Igorewitsch,  prince  of  Kiew,  swd-ib-sldf 

'i-gb're-viish 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  [Swe.]  swe'den-bgrg' 
Swieten,  Gerard  van,  [D.]  phys.  sw'i'ten 
Suimh-n,  J.  II    van,  [D.J  pldlos.  .swin'din 
Swjlitoslaw    III.    Wselodowitsch,    priuce    of   Kiew, 

swya-tb-sl'df  rse-lo'db-riUh 
Swoboda,  P.  J.  [Bohem.]  wr.  swb'ho-da 
Sydenham,  Th.  [Eng.]  mod.  wr.  sul/enham 
Sydney,  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  sid'ni 
Sylva,  D.  V.  de,"[Sp.]  pai.  s'il'va 
Sylvestre,  [Fr.]  pai.  sil-vestr' 
Symes,  M.  [Eng.]  trav.  Sims 
Sy v,  P.  [Dan.]  gram,  sii-ve. 
S'zahirdi,  lllung.]  wr.    ui-lare-d'i 
Szalay,  L.  von,  [Hung.]  st.  s'd-Vd-'i 
Szam'o.skozi,  [11  ung.]  wr.  zii-mbxh-kA-zl 
Szaniow.ski.  [Pol.]  philos.  wr.  xlii'm-yevs'k'i 
Szarzynski,  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  shdr-shins'k'i 
Szasz,  [Hung.]  poet,  silts 
Szaszky,  [Hung.]  wr.  sdss'k'i 

Szczepannwski,  St.  bp.  of  Krakau.  sliche-p'd-nbvs'k'i 
Szechenyi,  St.  [Hung.]  wr.  se-chene-yi 
Szegedi,  J.  B.  [Hung.]  wr.  se'ge-d'i 
Szokely,  [Hung.]  chronic,  se-kely 
Szekler,  a  branch  of  the  Magyars  in  the  mountains  of 

Transylvania,  seke'ler 
Szembeck,  St.  abp.  of  Gniezno,  shem'betsk. 
Szemere,  Pal,  [Hung.]  poet,  se'me-re 
Szeiitivanyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  sen-fi-i-iine-y'i- 
Szent  Miklosy,  A.  [Hung.]  poet,  sent  mi-klb-slii 
Szenvey,  [Hung.]  poet,  sen-re'i 
Szepe.>hazy,  [Hung.]  geog.  .le-pesh-ha-z'i 
Szilagyi,  M.  uncle  of  "the  king  Matthias  of  Hungary, 
Szhlhisi,  [Hung.]  poet,  sekt-lai-sh'i  [s'i-ldd-y'i 

Szonyi,  B.  [Hung.]  wr.  seun-y% 
Sztaray,  [Hung.]  poet,  std'r'd-'i 
Szumski,  Th.  [Pol.]  gram,  shggms'k'i 
Szwenca,  P.  [Pol.]  gen.  shwent'sd 
Szymanowski,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  sh'i-m'd-nbvs'k'i 
Szymonowicz,  Szymon,  [Pol.]  poot,  sKi-mb-no'vitsh 


Taabbata,  Sharrnn,  [Ar.]  poet,  tii-db'bd-td  sk'dr'ran 

Taboada,  N.  de,  [Sp.]  lexie.  tii-bb-d'dd 

Tabor,  J.  0.  [Ger.]  wr.  ta'bor 

Tabourot,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  t'd-boo-rb' 

Taconnet,  T.  G.  [Fr.]  drnm.' tii-kb-ne' 

Taddei,  E.  [It.]  improvisati  i\\  tiid-derl 

Tadolini,  A.  [It.]  sculp.  til-dn-lVni 

Tafuri  da  Nardi,  [It.]  hist.  tii-l'go'ri  <lii  niir'di 

Tagliaeozzi,  C.  fit.]  snrg.  tiit-i/ii-kbts's'i 

Taglioni,  [It.]  family  ot'artKK,  tlil-i/u'iii 

Tahurcau,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  t'd-hu-rb' 

Taillandier,  St.  Bene,  [Fr.]  wr.  tdl-ydng-d'i-e'  {taPl- 

ydng-dH-e') 
Taillasson,  [Fr.]  pai.  tiil-yiix-sbng'  (ta-i-yiissbngr) 
Taille,  J.  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.V.V/y 
Taisand,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  M-siing' 
Takacs,  [Hung.]  wr.   tii-kdche 
Talbot,  .1.  [Eng.]  earl  of  Shrewsbury-,  tal'bot 
Talfourd,  Th.  N.  [Eng.]  dram,  tal'ford 
Taliafero,  [Amer.]  st.  tbl'l-ver 
Tallard,  G.  d'llostun,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  tii-Vdre' 
Tallemantdes  Keaux,  [Fr.]  wr.  iiil-miing'  de  rb 
Talleyrand-Pei  igonl,  Gh.  M.  de,  prineo  of  Benevento, 

[Fr.]  st.  td-ld-rdng' pe-fi-gbref 
Tallien,  J.  L.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv.  td-tPdng' 
Talma,  Fr.'J.  [Fr.]  actor,  t'dl'mid  [mbng' 

Talmonl,  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  tho  Vendee,  tdl- 
Talon,  O.  [Fr  ]  wr.  id-long' 
Tambroni,  J.  [It.]  poet,  tam-bro'ni 
Tamerlane,  emp.  of  Tar.  tdm'er-lan 
Tamlmi  al  Mokdessi,  [Ar.]  phys.  ta-nii'mi  ill  mbk- 

des's'l  [{tankmen,,*') 

Tancaways.    Indian   tribe  In   Mexico,    tdn-kd-viiris 
laney,   It.  B.  [Amer.]  jur.  law'ni 
Tannahill,  E.  Scot,  poet,  tdn'd-Ml 


Tantarani,  [Ar.]  poet,  t'dn-t'd-r'd'ni 

Tanucci,  B.  marchese  di,  lit.]  st.  t'd-noot'cKi 

Tapia,  E.  [Sp.]  poet,  td'pi-d 

Tapolcsanyi,  Th.  v.  [Hung.]  wr.  td-pbl-chdne-y'i 

Tapuyas,  a  tribe  in  Brazil"  td-pgg'yas 

Tarafa,  [Ar.]  poet,  i'd'r'd-fd        '  [blong/ 

Tarbu  des  Sablons,  [Fr.]  fern,  roman.  tar-be'  de  sd- 

Tardieu,  A.  [Fr.]  engr.  tdr-diiPfo.' 

Target,  G.  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  tdr-ge' 

Targone,  P.  [It.]  engin.  tdr-gb'ne 

Tarnow,  Fanny,  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  idr'nb 

Tarnowski,  Jan,  [Pol.]  gen.  tar-novs'Ki 

Tartaglia,  N.  [It.]  math,  tilr-tdl/yii 

Tartagni.  [It.]  jur.  tdr-Uin'yi 

Tarl.ini,  G.  [It.]  comp.  tdr-ti'rii 

Taschordo  la  I'agerie,  .Josephine,  first  wife  to  Napo- 
leon, til-she'  de  Id  pdge-rV 

Tase.hereaii,  I  Fr.]   hist,  tdshe-ro1 

Tasman,  A.  J.  [D.]  navig.  ids'mdn 

Tas>aert,  F.  LI).]  sculp,  tiin'sdrte 

Tasso,  Tonpiato,  [It.]  poet,  tiis'so 

Tassoni,  A.  [It.]  poet,  tds-so'ni 

Tastu,  Amable,  [Fr.]  poetess,  tds-W 

Tatisehtsehew,  W.  [l'.ns,]  hist,  tdnsh'cJvef 

Tauchnitz.  Ch.  Ch.  T.  [Ger.]  booksoller,  toueli'niis 

Tauenzien  von  Wittenberg.  Fr.  B.  E.  count  of,  [PrusJ 
gen.  toii'in-tx'iiif'  fun  tii'ten-birg' 

Taiiler,  John,  lOer.]  (iiv.  iou'lir 

Tavanes,  G.  de  Saulx,  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  td-vdnef 

Tavernier,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ta-rer-ni-e' 

Tching Tching  Kong,  [Chin.]  adui.  clang  citing  kong' 

Teallier,  P.  J.'  S.  [Fr.]  surg.  U-iiVi-e1' 

Tedescho,  N.  [It.]  designer,  te-des'ko 

Teggia,  P.  [It. J   hist,  tel'gii 

Tegner,  Esais,  [Swe.]  poet,  feng-nere' 

Tegriuo.  N.  [It. J  hist,   le-gri'no 

Tcignmouth,  Lord,  [Eng.]  tdne'muth 

Teissier,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  tds-si-e' 

Tejeiro,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  minis,  of  Don  Carlos,  te-cheri-ro 

Te'keli,  E.  [Hung.]  gen.  te-kely 

Teleki  von  Szek,  [Hung.]  wr.  te'le-kifon  seke 

Tcleinan,  <J.  Ph.  [<ler.|  comp.  U'le-mdn' 

Telcsforo  de  la  Trueba,  [Sp.]  roman.  te-les'fb-rb  de 

Telford,  T.  [Scot.]  engr.  lel'fnrd  [Id  troo-e'bd 

Teligny,  a  leader  of  the  Fr.  Huguenots,  U-Vin-yV 

Tell,  Wilhelm,  Swiss  patriot,  tel 

Tellez,  G.  [Sp.]  jur.  wr.,  more  known  under  the  name 
of  Tirso  de  Molina,  tel'yeth 

Temesvari,  [Hung.]  chronic,  ic-rnesh-va-r'i 

Temnie,  J.  [Ger.]  jur.  tim'me 

Tempelhoff,  G.  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  wr.  Um'pil-liqf 

Tcmudshin,  former  name  of  Tshinghis-Chan,  te-mgod'- 

Tence,  U.  [Fr.]  hist,  tdng-se'  Isl'une 

Tencin,  CI.  A.  Guerin  de,  [Fr.]  fern.  rom.  tang-sang' 

Tenczyn,  J.  von,  [Pol.]  poet,  ien'clun 

Tenerani,  P.  [It.]  sculp,  te-ne-ra'n'i 

Teniers,  D.  ID.]  pai.  te-n'ires',  with  the  Fr.  fe-rii-e' 

Tennant,  W.  [Scot.]  poet,  tin'dnt 

Tennemann,  AV.  G.  [Ger.]  philos.  ihi'ne-mdn/ 

Tennvson,  A.  [ling.]  poet,  ten'i-sn 

Tenterden,  0.  A.,  lord,  [Eng.]  jur.  ten'ter-din 

Tentori,  C.  [It.]  hist,  te.n-ib'ri 

Teodoli,  II.  [It.]  pai.  te-b'db-Vi 

Terburg,  G.  [D.]  pai.  ter-b<Shrg'  itcr-tlie-ro'nes 

Tercerones,  children   of  a   European  and  a  Mulatto, 

Tercier,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  ter-si-e' 

Ternaux,  G.  L.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  median,  ttr-nb' 

Ternaux-Compans,  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  ter-nb' kbtig-p'dng' 

Terrai,  [Fr.]  math,  te-ra1 

Terrassan,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  te-r'ds'song' 

Terray,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  st.  te-nV 

Tessier,  II.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  tes-si-e' 

Tessin,  Ch.  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  tes-sine/  _ 

Tesson  de  la  Guerie,  [Fr.]  wr.  tes-song'  d'e  la  ge-rV 

Teste,  J.  15.  [Fr.]  st.  test 

Tettenborn,  Fr.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  polit.  Ut'tin-bgrn/ 

Tettoni.  L.  [It.]  wr.  tet-tb'ni 

Tetzel,  J.,  or  Tezel.  properly  Diez,  or  Djezel,  Domin- 
ican friar,  tete'tsel  Ibgch  (foi'td-bgd) 

Teutoboch,   Teutobod,  king  of  the   Teutons,  toi'to- 

Texeira,  Tristan  Vas,  [Port.]  sea.  te-sliWi-rd 

Texier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  anliq.   Hk-si-e' 

Tezel,  (See  Tetsel,)  tete'sil 

Thaarup,  Th.  [Dan.]  dram,  to'rgp 

Thabib  al  Tabrisi,  (See  /Teitiam,)  thii-bibe'  al  td-br'i's'i 

Thaekep.vy,  W.M.fEng,]  auth.  tlidk'e-my 

Thaher  Ben  Hossain  Ben  Massab,  leader  of  the  troops 
of  Al  Mamun,  tlui'her  ben  hns-safin  ben  mds'sdb 

Thalberg,  S.  [Swiss,]  mils.  Uil'hirg 

Thamasp  Mirsa,  king  of  Persia,  thii'm'dsp  mire'sd 

Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  iiis's'i-lb 

Thaumas  do  Thaumasiere,  G.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  to-md! 
de  td-md-z'i-ere' 

Theallier,  P.  J.  S.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ie-d-Vi-e' 

Theaulon.  [Fr.]  poet,  tr-b-long' 

Thenard,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  te-ndre' 

Theocharis,  [Greek;]  st.  Ihe-n-cha'r'is  {lbs 

Theocharopulos,  G.  [Greek.]  lexic.  tlie-o-cha-ro'poo- 

Theodon,  J.  [Fr.]  sculp,  te-5-dbng' 

Thcolon,  [Fr.]  dram.  1e-o-U,ng' 

Theremin,  L.  F.  F.  [Oer.]  thool.   te're-m'ina 


ThSroigne  de  Mericourt,  the  so-called  Amazon  in  the 

time  of  the  Fr.  revol.  ie-ro-dnij'  de  in  e-r'i-konr' 
Theux  de  Meyland,   B.  T.  count,   [Belg.]  st.'ieil  de 

md-ldng' 
Thevenard,  [Fr.]  st.  teve-ndre' 
Thevenot,  N.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  teve-nb' 
Thevet,  A.  [Fr.]  cosmogr.  fe-ve' 
Thiard,  A.  Th.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ti-iire' 
Thibaudeau,  A.  CI.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  Ci-bo-dB' 
Thibaut,  A.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fi-bb' 
Thielmann,  J.  A.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  tile'mdn 
Thienemann,  Fr.  A.  h.  [Ger.]  ornithol.  Vi'ne-mdn' 
Thierry,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  fi-e-ri' 
Thiers,  L.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  ii-ere' 
Thiersch,  Fr.  W.  TGer.]  philol.  firshe 
Thogrul  Beg  Ben   Mikail   Ben   Seldshuk,  suit,  tho'- 

grool  beg  ben  inTkii-V-  hen  teld'slwoke 
Thogrul  Ben  Arslan,  suit,  thb'grnol  'lien  drs'ldne 
Tho'luck,  F.  A.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  ib'lggk 
Thorn,  [Amer.]  sculp,  ton. 
Thomander,  J.  II.  [Swe.]  theol.  tb-mdn'der 
Thomas,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  tn-rnd'  {z'i-ggs  {-sin) 

Thomasius,  or  Thomasen,  Ch.  [Ger.]  philos.   to-md'- 
Thomassewieh,  St.  king  of  Bosnia,  tb-mua'se-vitsh 
Thomassin,  Ph.  [Fr.]  engr.  tb-mds-sdng' 
Thompson,  A.  [Scot.]  wr.  tqm'sn 
Thomson,  J.  [Scot,]  poet,  tqm'sn 
Thorbecke,  J.  E.  [D.]  st.  tore'bik-ke 
Thorwaldsen,  Albert  B.  [Dan.]  sculp,  ibre'vold-sin 
Thou,  J.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  tgg 
Thouin,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  toggling' 
Thouret,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  tgg-rt' 
Thouvenel,  E.  [Fr.]  trav.  toove-nel' 
Thouvenot,  [Fr.]  gen.  tggve'-nb' 
Thuillier,  V.  [Fr.]  hist.   1,,-V-ue'  {tu-pi-ye') 
Thiimmel,  M.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  tum'mit 
Tliunberg,  Ch.  P.  [Swe.]  hot.  tonne'birg 
Thurloe,  J.  [Eng.]  st.  thur'lo 
Thurlow,  E.  [Eng.]  lord  chanc.  thur'lo 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  (ilT,  funiilv.  ionm  tdk'sis 
Thurot,  Fr.  [Fr.]  marine  offlc.  iti-rb' 
Tiarks,  J.  L.  [Eng.]  astron.  tl'arks 
Tickell,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  tick'il 
Ticknor,  G.  [Amer.]  auth.  tick'nor 
Tieck,  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  tike     ' 
Tiedge,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  tid'ge 
Ticpolo,  G.  [It.]  pai.  fi-e'pb-lb 
Tierney,  G.  [Eng.]  chanc.  fire'ney 
Tillemont,  L.  S.  le  Nain  de,   [Fr.]  hist,  tily-mbng' 

(t'i-'i-mi)ng') 
Tillet,  J.  du,  [Fr.]  hist,  til-ye.'  tn-i-ye1) 
Tillotson,  J.  [Eng.]  abp.  til''!,,/-,:,,      '  '  '  uilTi 

Tilly,  J.  Tz.  count  of,  [Aust]  gen.  "born  in  Brussels, 
Timoteo  da  Urbino,   [It.]  pai.  fi-„,,r,-te'd  dii  onr-b'i'ud 
TimurLenk,  (See  Emir  K, ,//,/„;. I, /in.]  tV moor  link 
Tindall,  W.  [Eng.]  die.  iin'ddl 
Tin.idi,  S.  [Ilung.J  wr.   ti-no-di 
Tinteneac,  leader  of  the  Vendeans,  tdng-fe-ne-ilk' 
Tintoret,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.  pai.  Giacomo  Tinto- 
retto, properl v  ilobiisti,  tana-to-re'  (fin-lb-ret'lo) 
Tipaldo,  E.  A.  de,  [It.]  wr.  ti-pdl'dr,  _ 

Tiphaigne   de   la  Eoche,    Ch.  F.   [Fr.]   wr.   fi-fdny' 
Tippoo  Saib,  [Ind.]  suit,  tip-poo  sii'ib      [de  lil  rbslte 
Tiraboschi,  G.  [It.]  wr.  ti-rli-'hds'k'i 
Tiraqueau,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  ti-rd-kb' 
Tirso  de  Molina,  (See   Telle-,)  tir'm  de.  mb-Ti'nd 
Tischbein,  a  Ger.  familv,   tish'blne 
Tischendorf,  L.  F.  K.  [Ger.l  critic,  ti'xhen-h>rr' 
Tisio,  B.  da  Garofalo,  (See  f, „,■„/„/,',.)   fi'si-5  da  g'd- 
Tissot,  S.  A.  [Swiss,]  med.  wr.  i'is-sb'  [rb'fii-ld 

Titien,  Le,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.  pai.  Tiziano  Ve- 

cellio,  le  ti-s'i-dng'  (tid-s'i-d'nb  re-chel'ti-o) 
Tittmann,  J.  A.  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  tit'miin 
Tkadlecck,  L.  [Bohem.]  wr.   il,i'„rie-s/,ek 
Toaldo,  Giuseppe,  [It.]  math,  tb-iil'db 
Tochtamisli,  clian  of  the  Tartars.  ir?l,'1ii-mishe 
Tocqueville,  II.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  toke-vile' 
Tokoly,  E.  count  of,  [Hung.]  tdii-kduly 
Tofifio,  V.  [Sp.]  geog.    td-fiu', id  [in",-r;ei< 

Toflno  de  San  Miguel,  [Sp.]  astron.  ib-fi'nb  de  san 
Toiras,  J.  de  Saint-Bonnet,  seigneur  du,  [Fr.]  marsh. 
Toland,  J.  [Scot.]  auth.  tol'dnd  lib^d-rd' 

Toll,  K.  count,  [Eus.]  gen.  tol 
Tollard,  C.  [Fr.]  bot.  tb-liire' 
Tollens,  H.  [D.]  poet,  tol'iins 
Tolomei,  CI.  III.]  poet.  ~to-lb-meri 
Tomashek,  W.  J.  [Bohem.]  comp.  tb-ma'shek 
Tomaszewski.  [Pol.]  poet,  tb-inii-^er,-.'/,;: 
Tombasis,  J.  [Greek.]  navarch,  tnin-bd's'is 
Tombe,  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  trav.  tbngb 

e'o 

iom-ma'xi 
j  da  slt'/d- 

Tooke,  J.  II.  [Eng.]  wr.  look  [no 

Topham,  [Eng.]  wr.  iop'pam 
Torbido,  F.  [It]  pai.  tbr'bi-db 
Torci,  [It.]  hist.  tor'cM 

Tordenskjiihl,  P.  [Dan.]  adm.  for'deii-shMd/ 
Toreeo,  J.  M.  Q.  de  Llano  Ruiz  de  Saravia,  condo  de, 
[Sp.]  st.  tb-ren'yb 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bdt.—Metc,prey,  hllp,  there,  her.— Pine,  marine,  Urd,fig.—Kbtc,dbve,  mbve,wglf,  bggk,  lord.— Tun,  bull,  unite.— oi,boy;  on,  house.— Ft.  it  long 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES   OF    MODERN    TIMES. 


Tormansov,  [Rus.]  son.  tor-man'sof 
Torquemada,   I'll.  [Sp.]  iii.liiitii..r,  Uir-ki-ma'da 
Torre,  G.  [It.]  phil.  tiir're 
Torrcgiani,  L.  [It.]  oardin.  tor-red-gd'n'i 
Torrey,  J.  [Amor.]  bot.  tor'i 
Torricelli,  E.  [It.]  nat.  tdr-ri-chel'l'i 
Torrigiano,  P.  [It.]  sculp,  tor-rid-ga'no 
Torrijos,  J.  M.  |Sp.]  gen.   tbr-ri'c/ios 
Torstcnson,  L.  [Sue]  son.  tor'stin-son 
Toschi,  P.  [It.]  engr.  taa'&t 
Tott,  Fr.  baron  tie,  [Hung.]  lot 
Totton,  J.  G.  [Amcr.l  ongr.  tot' in 
Touehard-Lafosse,  [Fr.]  wr.  too-shlire'  la-fbss' 
',  C.  15.  M.  [Fr.]  j 


Tuullier, 


wr.  ioo-l'i-e' 


[Tr.]  .jur. 
Toulongeon,  F.  C.  [Fr.]  hist,   too-long-gong' 
lag.]  philol.  town 

Tournebeuf, A.  [Fr.]  philol.  topme-bdaf' 


Toup,  j!  [Eng.]  i 


Tournebu,  A.  [Fr.]  philol.   inorne-bii' 
Tournefort,  J.  Pit.ton  do,  [Fr.]  bot.  toprne-foref 
Tournemine,  R.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  tpprne-m'ine' 
Tournon,  Fr.  do,  [Fr.]  oardin.  Inor-nong' 
Tourtelle,  B.  [Fr.j  mod.  wr.  tobr-UV  [vile' 

Tourvillo,  A.  H.  de  Costentin  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  tpo-- 
Toussaint  Bordenave,   [Fr.]  surg.    toon-sang1  bard- 
ndve'  [Ipo-rer-tiire' 

Toussaint  l'Ouvcrturo,  negro  gen.  in  Uayti,' toos-sdng' 
Toustain,  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  too-stang' 
Tranehino,  G.  invent,  of  a  method  to  embalm  corpses, 

tr'dn-kVno 
Trailer,  J.  V.  [3 we.]  poet,  trd-nere' 
Tranouszki,  Gg.  [Hung.]  poet,  trd-no-pps'ki 
Trailttmansdorll',  Gor.  family,  trout'mans-dorf 
Traversari,  A.  [It.]  wr.  trd-rer-s'd'rl 
Travis,  G.  [Eng.]  wr.  trav'vis 
Trcbocki,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,  trem-bets'ki 
Treilhard,  J.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  congr.  trel-ydro' 
Trellong,  [Fr.]  wr.  trej-ijdnij'  (1  re-'i-ybng') 
Trembler,  A.  [Swiss,]  nat.  trem'bli 
Tromoliere,  P.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  trr-mo-Vi-ere/ 
Trenck,  Fr.  baron  von,  [Prus.]  trink  [boprg' 

Trendelenburg,   Fr.  A.    [Ger.]    philos.    trin'de-teii- 
TrcshaiH,  II.  [Ir.]  poet,  tres'sam  itres-sdng' 

Trcssan,  L.  E.  de  la  Vergue,  comto  do,  [Fr.]   roman. 
Trcteau,  [Fr.]  st.  tre-to' 
Trettenero,  V.  [It.]  astron.  tret-te-ne'ro 
Trevelyan,  Ch.  E.  [Eng.]  wr.  tre-vel'l'i-an 
Trevisani,  Fr.  [It.]  pni.  tre-r'i-sd'ni 
Trevisi,  G.  [It.]  pai.  tre-vi'tt 
Trezel,  [Fr.j  marsh,  tre-zcf 

Trilcupis,  Sp.  [Greek,]  st.  tri-kpp'pis 

Trippel,  Alex.  [Ger.]  sculp,  takp'pil  [sang' 

Trissin,  tho  Fr.  name  of  the  ft.  poet  Trissino,  tr'is- 

Trissino,  G.  G.  [It.]  pool,  tr'is-si'iib  (Jris'si-no) 

Tristan,  L.  [Sp.]  pai.  tr'i-stdn' 

Tristan  l'Hermite,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  tr'i-stdng'  ler-m'ite/ 
J.  J.  properl    m 
Hills'  (t, 

Troekrloxvo,  J.  do,  |  F.ng.]  hist,  trok'k'i-lo 

Troil,  U.  [Swe.]  geog.  trb-ile1 

Trolle,  II.  [Dan.]  adm.  trol'le 

Trollope,  Fr.  [Eng.]  fern.  wr.  trol'lop 

Tromp,  Cornelius,  [0.]  adm.  tromp 

Tromp,  M.  II.  [D.]  sea.  tromp 

Tronchet,  F.  1).  [Fr.]  jur.  trdng-she' 

Tronchin,  Th.  [Swiss,]  mod.  wr.  trnng-shang' 

Troostwijk,  [D.]  nat.  trdst'vike 

Troplong,  It.  Th.  [Fr.]  jur.  tro-plong' 

Trotzendorf,  V.  Fr.  [Ger.]  schoolmas.  trot'tstn-dorf 

Troubadours,  singers  and  poets  in  tho  Provenco  lan- 
guage, troo-bd-door' 

Trousseau,  A.  [Fr.j'med.  wr.  troos-sV 

Trouvercs,  singers  and  poets  in'  the  North-French 
language,  troo-nere'  ^_ 

Troy,  J.  F.  de',  [Fr.]  pai.  trb-d' 

Trublet,  N.  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  iru-blej 

Truchet,  J.  [Fr.]  mechanic,  tru-sbe' 

Truguet,  L.  J.  F.  [Fr.]  st.  tru-ge'' 

Trumbull,  J.  [Amcr.]  st.  trbm'bppl 

Truwor,  prince  of  the  Yara(,n)gia'n's,  troo'vor 

Truxton,  T.  [Amcr.]  com.  trb'ks'tdn    ' ' 

Tsanadi,  [Hung.]  poet,  chd-nd'oVi 

Tscharner,  J.  15.  von,  [Swiss,]  st.  ishdr'nir 

Tscheglowitoi,j[Seo  Cheglovitoi,)  chief  of  tho  Strelitz, 
che-glo-rVtb^i 

Tscherning,  A.  F.  Pan.]  st.  tsliir'ning  [rii-chef 

Tschernitschow,   (Sec   Vherniehef,)    [Rus.]   st.  cher- 

Ts(c)hingis-Chan,  (Soo  Tern iie/s'ii'n,)  elun-gis-chanc 

Tschirnhausen,  Ehronfrled  "Walter  von,  "~ 
chirn'hou'zen 

Tsch'itschngow,  (3eo  Chichagov,)  [Eus. 

Tschudi,  Swiss  family,  ts/ipp'd'i 

Tserenyi,  [Hung.]  poet,  ehe'-rzne'y'i 

Tsotsi,  [llung.jling.  che-cKl 

Tshandalar,  (Sec  Pariah,)  ixltdii-da-lar' 

Tuariks,  a  pcoplo  in  Africa,  too-W r'iks 

Tuch,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient.'  tooch 

Tulloudallo,  (S,v"/. ilhi   l,>r/cnif,il,)tullandal'ly 

Tullin,  Br.  [Dan.]  poet,  tool-Vine' 

Tuntarani,  [Ar.|  pool,  tooii-td-r'd'iii 

Tupper,  M.  F.  |  F.ng.]  aii'th.  top'er 

Turchi,  A.  [It.]  pai.  toor'k'i 


er.]  math. 

[chd'ggf 

adm.    clii- 


n  de  Crisse,  [Fr.]  wr.  Ulr-pang'  de  kr'is-se' 
;  Rezzonico,  [It.]  wr.  toor're  ret-tsb'nirkb 
tin,  0.  F.  [Fr.]  theol.  tar-lane/ 


Turconi,  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  toor-kb'rii 

Tureune,  II.  de  la  Tour  ti'Auvcrgne,  vieomto  de,  [Fr.] 
marsh,  tu-reii/ 

Turgot,  A.  R.  J.  [Fr.]  st.  tur-gb' 

Turkumans,  Turkmans,  tin-  proper  name  of  the  Turks, 
loor-koo-md.ns  (teiork'mdns) 

Tu'rnebe','A.  [Fr.]  critic,  ttir-nebe/ 

Tames,  G.  [Eng.]  wr.  turns 

Turoczi,  [Hung.]  wr.  too-ro-ts'i 

Turpin,  F.  [Fr]  hist,  tur-pdng' 

Turpin  de  Cri    ' 

Turre  ~ 

Turreti.  . 

Tutshkow,  [Rus.]  gen.  tootsh-kof 

Twesten,  A.  D.  Ch.  [Ger.]  theol.  twis'Un 

Twysden,  R.  [Eng.]  chronic,  ticis'den, 

Tijdeman,  J.  G.  [D.]  wr.  tVde-mdn 

Tychsen,  0.  G.  [Ger.]  orient,  tuch'sen 

Tyge  Brahe,  Tycho  de  Brahe,  [Dan.]  astron.  tu'gt 
bra,  tii'kb  de  bra  (bra/he) 

Tymieniecki,  [Pol.]  wr.  fim-ye-nyets'k'i 

Tyndale,  W.  [Eng.]  transial.  tin'dal 

Tyng,  3.  H.  [Amer.]  div.  ting' 

T\  1  round,  earl  of,  [  i  r.  |  in  surg.    ti/rkon'nel 

Tijssens,  P.  [D.]  pai.  tls'sins 

Tyszkiewiez,  J.  [Pol.]  gen.,  chief  of  tho  Podolian  in- 
surrection, (ish-ki/e'vitsh 

Tytlor,  A.  F.  [Scot.]  hist,  tite'ler 

Tzschirner,  H.  Th.  [Ger.]  theol.  tsliir'nir 


u. 


Uastejon,  [Sp.]  st.  oo-Us-te.-clib'n/ 

Uecelli,  P.  [It.l  pail  'ppt-nhtVVi 

Uden,  L.  van,  [D.]  pai.  u'din 

Ucchtritz,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  dram,  tieh'trits       [thd'bdl 

Ugarte  y  Larrizabal,  A.  [Sp.]  st.  pp-gdr'tt  'i  Idr-r'i- 

Uggione.  (So.,  oggioiti;)  oot-gb'ne' 

Ughelli,  F.  [It.]  wr.  pp-grJTl 

Uglono,  (See  Oggioii,;)  01,-gld'ne 

Ugolino,  A.  [It.]  sculp,  and  archit.  pp-go-l'i'nd 

Ugoni,  E.  [It.]  wr.  pp-go'n'i 

Ugucciono  della  Faggiola,  ruler  of  Lucca,  po-goot- 
cho'ne  del'ldfdt-go'ld 

Uhland,  John  Louis,  [Ger.]  poet,  op'ldndt 

Uhlich,  L.  [Ger.]  rational,  oo'lir/i  ' 

liilkons,  J.  A.  [IX]  nat.  oil'kiiis 

Ukert,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  hist,  oo'kirt 

Ulfllas,  bp.  of  tho  M;vso-Goths,  translator  of  part  of 
the  Bible  in  tho  Mcoso-Gothic  language,  the  oldest 
document  of  the  Teutonic  languages,)  pol'filas 

Ulft,  J.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  ddft 

Ullmann,  Karl,  [Ger.]  theol.  ppl'mdn 

Ulloa,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  onl-lo'd  ^^ 

Ulloa  y  Percira,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  ool-lo'd  'i pe-r£'i-rd 

1  Iphilas,  (See  rtfilas.)  ooPfllas  " 

Ulrici,  II.  [Gor.  |  philos.'  <„,l-rit'sl 

Umbreit,  Fr.  W.  K.  [Ger.]  theol.  oom/brite 

Umfreville,  E.  [Eng.J  geog.  mn'fri-ville 

Uminski,  J.  N.  [Poi.J  gen.~  po-mins'lci 

Unzcr,  J.  A.  [Gor.]  ph.  ponts'ir 

Upbam,  FL  [Eng]  hist,  np'pam 


)smans,  por-chdn' 


S,  H.  d',  [Fr.j  poet,  ur-ft' 
a,  A.  P.  [Sp.]  archit.  60-r 
luliart,  Th.  [Scot.]  wr.  'ur 


rVa 

11  >'/,■' irart(-vart) 


[m 


Urquiza,   Justo   Jos6  de,   dii-eetor  of  the  Argenti 

republic,  in  S.  Amcr.  ppr-k'i'thd 
Ursini,  (See  Orsini.)  ppr'-si'n'i 
Ursins,  (See  Orsini,)  iir-zdng' 
Urville,  (See  Dumout  d' Urvil/e,)  ftr-v'tie? 
Uschakow,  Rus.  family,  oo-shd-kof 
Ussie,  M.  d\  [Fr.]  wr."».s:-st' 
Ussieux,  L.  d',  [Fr.]  wr.  ns-s'i-du' 
Xissing,  Tage.  Algreen-,  [Dan.]  jur  .oos'sing 
Ustariz,  [Sp.]  wr.  pp-stii-rith' 
Usteri,  P.  [Swiss,]'s't.  pps'te-r'i 

Utzschneiuer,  Joseph  von,  [Bavar.]  st.  oots'shni'dir 
Uwarow,  S.  [Rus.]  arch.ToI.  pp-r'd'rof"  [us-sef 

Uxellcs,  N.  Chalon  du  B16,  marquis  d',  [Fr.]  marsh. 
I'ijlonbrock,  J.  [D.]  orient.  oi'litv-brookT 
Uijtewacl,  J.  [D.)  pai.  oi'U-vdW 
Uz,  Joiin  Peter,  [Ger.]  poet,  opts  Wie'dd 

Uzeda,  [Sp.]  duke  and  minis',  under  Philip  Ilirpp- 


Vacca-Berltnehicri,  [It.]  surg.  vdk'kd,  b&r-Tin-g'i-t'r'i 
Vaccaro,  A.  [It.]  pai.  vak-kd'rb 
Vacheres,  (See  Ramliaud  de  Yacltires.)  vd-shSro' 
Vade,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  vd-de' 
Vaon,  O.  van,  [D.l  pai.  v'dna 

Vaga,  Perino  del,  properly  Bnonaccorsi,  [It.]  pal. 
[vdf)id-lA 
Aaliabiles. 


ihammcil  Abdul,  founder  oft 


\raho.li.  bviiriMio  of  Abu  Hassan  Ali  Jicn  al  Kishaburi, 

[Ar.]  wr.  vli'lte-rn 
Vahl,  .M.  [Nor. J  hot.  rale  ^ 

Vaillant,  S.  [Fr.]  hot.   rdl-ydng'  (rit-i-yiing^ 
Vairasse  d'Alais,  I).  [Fr.]  roman.  rd-rdss'  dd-lu/ 
Yais  al  Knslieli,  (See    Ilus-snin     Vaedlt,)  idris  al  k'd- 
Vaissettc,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  vds-set'  [slu-fi 

Yalailior,  J.  [It.]  archit.   rii-ld-d"i-i' 
Valart,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ■vd-l'dre'  [theV 

Yal  Caicel,  P.  A.  count  Lanarcs,  [Sp.]  antiq.  rdl  kdr- 
Valckenacr,  L.  K.  [D.]  j.hil.,1.  idl'ke-ndre 
Valdes,  J.  M.  [Sp.]  j.oet.  rdl-des' 
Valilcz-Leal,  [Sp.|  pai.  rdl-detk'  te-'dV 
Yalee,  S.  Ch.  [Fr.]  marsh,  vli-lt' 

Valeiitini,  I!.  Yr.  baron  von.  [Prus.]  gen.  vd-len-ti'iii 
Yalonlijn,  F.  [I).]  wr.  vii'len-Une 
Yalotto.  J.   L.  dc  Nogaret  de  la,  duke  of  L'pcrnon, 

[Fr.]  gen.  v'd-UV 
Valid,  [Ar.]  caliph,  rd-Tid' 

Valid  Ken  Yes',,1.  [  Ar.]  caliph,  td-Tid'  ben  yr.-sioV 
Valla,  L.  [It.]  wr.  vdl'ld 
Vallolaios   y  Sotomayor,  A.  [Sp.]   dramat.    tdl-yd- 

dd'res  1  so-to-md-ybr'  ^^ 

Vallauri,  T.  [It.]  philol.  rdl-Vd-po'fi 
Valle,  Pietro  della,  [It]  trav.  vdVU 
Valles,  P.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  vdl'yes 
Valliere,  (See  l.u    Vallicre  )  ra-Ti-erc,' 
Yallisnicri,  A.  [It.]  nat.  Tal-Tis-rii-e> '/■?  [sha-Tis' 

Vallon  Ciialvs,    M.    E.    C.  de.  [Fr.]   poetess,  fd-tong' 
Valmagini,  [It.]  archit.  rdl-mdd-g-i'ni  [ro-mdrt' 

Valmont  <lo  Koniarc,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.    rdl-mong'  dl 
Valperga,  De  C.  [Piedm.]  math,  ■vdl-per'gd. 
Valsecchi,  [It.]  pai.  rdl-sek'h'i 
Valyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  vdle-y'i 
Valz,  Benj.  [Fr.]  astron.  v'dlz 
Vanbrugh,  J.  [Eng.]  dramat.  van'brug 
Vancouver,  G.  [Eng.]  sea.  vankpp'ver 
Vandamme,  D.  J.  [Fr.]  marsh,  vang-ddmf 
Vanderlyn,  J.  [Amer.]  art.  tan-der-lin 
Van  der  Meulon,  (See  Jfciih-n.)  -nin  der  mdh'lin 
Van  Dyck,  (See  Dyck.)  [D.]  pai.  van  dike 
Yangerow,  K.  A.  von,  [Ger]  jur.  x!iii"ge-rd 
Vaniere,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  ed-ni-eref 
Vanieri,  [It.]  wr.  vd-ni-e'ri 
Vanini,  L.  [It.]  wr.  vd-n'i'ni 
Vanni,  F.  [It]  pal.  rdn'ni 
Vannier,  V.  A.  [Fr.]  ling,  va-n'i-e' 
Vannoccio,  [It.]  wr.  i-dti-not'cho 
Vannuccbi,  P.   commonly  called  Andrea  del    Sarto, 

[It.]  pai.  i)dn-nppk'lci  [nopi/chi 

Yainiueri,   Pietro,'  called  Pcrug'mo,    [It.]    pal* van- 
Van  Schouten,  [D.]  nav.  van  schov'tin 
Vansittart,  N.  [Eng.]  chanc.  ransit'tart 
Varchi,  B.  [It.]  hist,  and  poet,  v'dr'k'i 
Varela,  [Sp.]  poet,  v'd-re'ld 

L.  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  ■vdr'gd 


poet, 
Vargas,  LTde,  [Sp.]  pai.  v\ 
Varignon,  P.  [Fr.]  math,  rd-rin-yong' 
Vari'Has,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  rd-ril-lds' 
Varin,  Q.  [Fr.]  engr.  v'd-rdng'  fjS*1  tn'te 

Vamhagen  von  Ense,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr,  varn'h'd-gin, 
Varotari,  A.  [It.]  pai.  vd-ro-td'r'i 
Vasa,  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  vd'zd, 
Vasari,  G.  [It.]  pai.  etc.  v'd-s'd'r'i 
Vasco  de  Gama,  (See  Gania.)  rds'kr,  de  gd'md 
Vasconcellos,  F.  de,  [Port.]  poet,  rds-kdng-sel'lpos 
Yaseosan,  ,M.  do.  [Fr.]  print,  riis-kb-sdng' 
Vasquez,  A.  [Sp.]  pai.  rds'keth 
Vatable,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  v'd-t'dbl' 
Yater,  John  Sevevin,  [Gor.]  theol.  fd'ter 
Vatismenil,  [Fr.]  st.  rd-Ci-me-nW 
Vatout,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  i:d-top> 
Yaltcl,  E.  de,  [Swiss,]  wr.  xd-ttV 
YYattemare,  Alex.  [Fr.]  inter,  agt.  rat-mare' 
Vau,  L.  dc,  [Fr.]  archit.  no  [vo-bdng' 

Vauban,  S.  le  Prostre,  seigneur  de,   [Fr]  marsh,  etc. 
Vaublanc-Viennot,  N.  M.  comte  do,   [Fr.]  st   vo- 

bldng'  r'i-e-no' 
Vaucanson,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  mcchan.  ro-k'eing-sbng' 
Vaudoncourt,  G.  de,  [Fr]  hist,  rb-dong-kper' 
Vaudoycr,  [Fr.]  archit.  rb-do-d-yt' 
Vaudreuil,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ro-dr'&ly' 
Yang'las,  CI.  F.  do,  [Fr.]  gram,  n'ge-ld' 
Yaughan,  Th.  Weight,  [F.ng.]  geog.  rane 
Vaugondy,  R.  do,  [Fr.]  designer  of  maps,  ro-gbng-d~i' 
Yauquelin  do  la  Frosnaye,  J.,  an  old  Fr.  poet,  rbke- 

lang'  de  la  fre-nd' 
Vautier,  [Fr.]  wr.  no-fi-e'  [re-vdrg' 

Vauvenargues,  L.  Clapier,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ro- 
Vauvilliers,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  philol.  rd-rV-ye_'  (ro-n-V-ytO 
Vaux,  Noel  du  Jourda,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  no 
Vauxelles,  S.  J.  Bourlet  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ntis-seV 
Vavassour,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  rd-rds-srfir'  {vas 

Vaz,  Tristan.  [Port]  di.-oov.  of  the  Isle  Puerto  Santo, 
Vecchi,  G.  de,  [It]  pal.  rek'ki 
Vecchia,  P.  della,  [It]  pai.  nek'k'i-a^ 
Vocebietti,  G.  [It.]  chronol.  rek-k'Ql'a 
Vccelli,  T.  [It.Jpai.  re-chelTi  [do'rt 

Yecellio  da  Cadore,  T.   [It]  l>ai.  re-chHTi-d  da  ku- 
Vedova,  G.  [It]  biog.  re'do-vd 
Veen,  O.  van,  [D.]  pai.  fine 
Vega  Carpio,  L.  F.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  rr'gd  kdr'pi-6 
Veit,  P.  [Ger.]  poet,  vile 


i  short,  but.— Fr.  ell  long ;  »T<  short,  nearly  as  in  spun—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.—g,  ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  rc—d  between  v  and/ 
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Velasquez,  L.  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  ve-U'is'l.e:h 
Arelasquez  de  Silva,  1).  [Sp.]  |.;ii.  rr_-i:ix'lethdes'il'vd 
Vclde,  Ch.  Fr.  van  der,  [Ger.]  wr.,  the  German  Wal- 
ter Scott,  fel'de 
AVldcke,  II.   von,   [Ger.]  poet,  fel'de-ke 
Velly,  P.  F.  [Fr.]  hist.  vela' 
Velpeau,  A.  A.  L.  M.  [Fr.]  inert,  wr.  vel-pb' 
Veltlieim,  A.  F.  count,  [Ger.]  mineral. fiWMme 
A'elthuijsen,  L.  []).]  wr.  lilt'/wi'zin  _ 
Vendome,  L.  J.  due  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  zany-dome/ 
Vendraniini,  A.  doge  of  Venice,  veii-dra-mi'n'i 
Venegas,  [Sp.]  gen.  re-ne'ga* 
Veneur,  [Fr.]  wr.  ve-netir' 
Veneziano,  (See  Saraceiri,)  re-n  ed-s'i-a'no 
Veniero,  (See  Maffei,)  ®e-s 


Ventadour,  15.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  fang -til-door' 
E.  P.  [Fr.]  bot.     - 


igt- 


patriot, 


Ventenat, 

Vouliini^lia,   G.,  prince  of  Belmont,  Sicil 

ven-i'i-m'il'yd 
Verard,  Antoine,  [Fr.]  print,  ve-rare/ 
"Verastegni,  leader  of  the  Sp.  Carlists,  ve-rd'ste-gi 
Verbocz.  [Ilnng.]  jur.  wr.  rer'betU 
Verboeckhoven,  E.  [Fiand.]  poet,  rcr'bpok-hb'ven 
A'crbruggen,  C.  P.  [!).]  pai.  rer-brdhg'geii 
Vercndael,  N.  [0.]  pai.  ve'rin-ddle' 
Vergennes,  Ch.  Gravier,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ver-gen' 


Vcrgier,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  ver-gi-e' 
Vergniaud,  P.  V.  prcsiil.  of  the  Fr.  nat.conv.  vern-yb' 
Verhuel,  Ch.  II.  cointe  de,  [D.]  st.  etc.  ver-u-el' 
Vcricourt,  B.  rte,  [Fr.]  wr.  xt-n'i-kppr' 
Vermeyen,  John  van.  [D.]  pai.   rer-mVin 
Vcnniili.  P.  M.  [It.]  wr.  rer-mWyi 
Vormiglioli,  G.  11.  [It.]  anti,,.  rer-mil-yi-b'Ti 
Vermonrt,  abbe  de,  instructor  of  Mario  Antoinette  of 

France,  ve<--mbng' 
Vernet,  II.  [Fr.]  pai.  rer-ne' 
Verney,  G.  J.  rtu,  [Fr.]  anat.  ver-na/ 
Vernier,  P.  [Fr.  |   chaplain,  rer-ni-e' 
Vernon,  G.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  ver-nong' 
Veron,  Louis,  [Fr.]  wr.  ve-rbng' 
Veronese,  Paolo,  (See  Cag/iari,)  pd'o-lo  ve-rb-ne'se 
Verpeau,  [Fr.]  wr.  ver-pb' 
A'orplanck,  G.  (.'.  [Ainer.]  anth.  ver-plangk 
Verri,  count  Alexander,  [It.]  wr.  ver'r'i      ^ 
Verrochio,  A.  [It.]  pai.  and  sculp,    rer-rb'k'l-b 
Verschuuring,  II.  [D.]  pai.  ver-s-chu'ring 
Verseghi,  F.  [Hung.]  poet,  rcr'xhe-g'i 
Verstolck  van  Soelen,  J.   G.   [D.]   st.  ver-stplk'  van 

zoo'len  Uxfof 

Vertot   d'Auboeuf,  E.  A.  de,    [Fr.]   hist,  ver-tb'  db- 
Vesalitis,  A.  [Ger.]  anat.  vs-xii'l'i-pps 
Veselenyi,  F.  [Hung.]  wr.  vf-tiir-leue'i/". 
Vespucci,   Amerigo.    [It]   sea.  in  Span,  and  Tortug. 

service,  vet-poof 'ch'i 
Vestris,  G.  A.  B." dancer  at  Paris,  ve-stris' 
Veszpro.mi,  [Hung.]  wr.  res-pre-mi 
Vettori,  1'.  [It]  wr.  vet-tb'fi  [krbze 

Vcyssiere  do  la  Croze,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  vds-st-ere'  de  la 
Vial  rtn  Clairbois,  [Fr.]  math.  vi-dV  dv.  klare-bb^a) 
Viali,  L.  K.  [It.]  pai.  vi-d'li 
Viani,  M.  [It]  pai.  vi-d'in 
Viardot,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  vi-dr-db' 
Viaurt,  M.  T.  [Fr.]  poet,  vi-b' 

Vicari,  II.  von,  abp.  of  Freiburg,  v'i-ka'fi  [sen'te 

Vicente,  Gil.  called  the  Port.  Plautns,  [Port]  wr.  vi- 
Vicq  d'Azyr,  F.  [Fr.]  anat.  vik  dd-zire/ 
Vico,  G.  B.  [It]  wr.  vi'kb 

Yietoria,  I'.nu'.  queen,  lik-ib'ri-'A  Ipe-rdng' 

Victor-Perrih,  duke  of  Belluno,  [Fr.]  marsh,  vik-tbr' 
Vidaillan,  [Fr.]  hist,  vi-ddl-ydng'  {vi-eliVl-ydng') 
Vidal,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  vi-ddl' 
Vidaure,  [Fr.]  hist,  vi-dbre'  ' 

Vidocq,  E.  Fr.  [Fr.]  advent,  etc.  vi-dbk' 
Vieilleville,  [Fr.]  marsh.  v£ely-vile'  (v-i^i-viW) 
Vieillot,  [Fr.]  nat  vi-el-yo'  (vi-'Pi-yb') 
Vieira,  [Port]  wr.  v'i-iVi-ra 

Vieira  rte  Castro,  [Port.]  st.  v'i-eVi-rei  de  k'ds'troo 
Vien,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  vi-dng' 
Viennet  J.  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  vi-e-ne' 
Viera  y  Clavijo,  J.  D.  [Sp.]  hist,  vi-e'rd  t  kld-vi'o7i5 
Vieta,  Fr.  [It]  math,  v'i-e'tei 
Vieussens,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  v'i-ebs-sang' 
Vieuxtemps,  H.  [Belg.]  violinist,  €£<fo.-fdngf 
Vieweg,  H.  Fr.  [Ger.]  bookseller./t'aej 
Vieyra,  A.  [Port]  ling.  vi-d/T-ra 
Yiranrt,  or  Wigand,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  vi'gandt 
Vignier,  N.  [Fr.]  hist  v'in-ye' 
Vignola,  G.  B.  [It]  archit  vin'yb-l'd 
Vignoles,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  mn-yblef 
Yignon,  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.   rln-ybng' 
Vigny,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  roman.  v'in-yV 
Vihiers,  presid.  of  a  Fr.  club  of  jacobins,  v'i-'i-yt' 
Vilain  XIV.,  Ch.  comtc  de,  [Belg.]  st.  vi-ldng' 
Yilladan.  J.  N.  de,   [Sp.]  hist   ril-mi-dihi' 
Villaflor,  M.  de,  [Port.]  gen.  fil-lii-rlbr'  Ub'bbs 

Villalobos,  Vicente  de  his  Eeves  de.  [Sp.]  sea.  v'il-yd- 
Villalpandi,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  wr.  vil-ydl-plbi'di 


Villani,  G.  [It.]  hist,  vil-la'rii 

Villanueva,  J.  L.  [Sp.]  patriot,  ril'yli  nop-e'v'd 

Villareal,  B.  adjutant  to  Don  Carlos,  v'il-yd-re-dV 

Villaret  CI.  [Fr.]  hist,   n-ld-re' 

Yillars,  L.  II.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  v'i-ldre' 

Villebrune,  Le  Febure  de,  [Fr.]  philol.  v'ile-brunef 

Ville-Comblain,  [Fr.]  hist  v'ilt-lbng-bldng' 

Villefosse,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  mineral,  v'lle-fbss' 

Villefroy,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  vile-frb-d' 

Villegas,  (See  Quevedo  y   Fillegat,)  ril-ye'gas 

Villehardouin,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  hist  vile-luir-doo-ing' 

Villele,  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  vl-leW 

Villemain,  A.  F.  [Fr.]  st.  mle-mdngf 

Villcna,  E.  rte,  [Sp.]  dram,  vll-ye'nd 

Villeneuve   Bergemont,   L.   F.   de,  [Fr.]   hist,   v'ile- 

ntfove'  btrga-mbng1 
Villeroi,  Fr.  family,  •v'ile-j-o^d' 
Villers,  Ch.  F.  I),  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vil-lers' 
Villevault,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  v'de-vb' 
Villicrsde  1'Islo  Adam,  Ph.  grandmaster  of  the  order 

of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  v'll-yere'  de  Vile  d-dllng' 
Villoison,  J.  B.  G.  d'Ansse  de,  [Fr.]  philol.  vi-lo~a- 
Villon,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet  rV-ybug'  (r'i-'i-ybng1)      [zo'ng1 
Y'illoteau,  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-lb-ib' 
Vimont,  J.  [Fr.]  physiolog.  vi-mbng' 
Vincent,  T.  [Kng.]  div.  rin'sent  [kd-mb 

Y'incenzo  d'Alcamo,  old  it.  poet,  v'in-chend'sb  d'dV- 
Vinci,  L.  da,  [It]  pai.  and  archit  vin'clii 
Vincke,  Fr.  L.  W.  Ph.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  fin/'kt 
Vinckebooms,  D.  [D.]  pai.  vin"ke-bvms 
Vinet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  m-nt' 
Ariola,  A.  [It]  coinp.  vl-b'Vd 
Yiotti,  (J.  B.  [It.]  violin.  vi-bVti 
Virag,  B.  [Hun<r.]  poet,  v'i-rdg 
Virey,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  vt-rcV 
Virues,  Chr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  v'l-voo-tsf 
Vischer,  Fr.  Til.  [Ger.]  wr.  fi'sliir 
Visconti,  G.  G.  duke  of  Milan,  vis-kbn'ti 
Visdelou,  CI.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vUU-lpo1 
Visscher,  J.  [D.]  pai.  v'iss'cher 
Vitet,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  vi-tt' 
Vitez,  M.  [Hung.]  poet,  v'i-teze 
Vitkovics,  M.  [Hung.)  \M«-t,r'ii'kb-vitsh 
Vitre,  A.  [Fr.]  print,  v'i-trt' 
Vittement,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  rHe-m'dng' 
Vittorio,  Fernandez  Guadelupe,  Mex.  presid. 


U.  [It]  sea.  v'i-val'd 
r.  (See  Cid  el  Compeado^ 


[fi-'d 


-nbng' 


Vival 

•,)  vi-var' 
Vivares,  Fr.  [Fr.]  engr.  vi-vd-rds' 
Yivarino,  B.  [It]  pai.  i'i-vd->'i'no 
Vivos,  J.  L.  [Sp.]  wr.  v'i'res 
Vivian,  Kirhard  Hussev,  lord.  [Br.]  offic.  viv'i 
Viviani,  V.  [It.]  math,  ri-vi-d'rii 
Vivien,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  v'i-vi-dng' 
Voet,  J.  |I).]  jur.  wr.    vooie 
Yogel,  J.  K.  Chr.  [Ger.]  wr.  fb'gel 
Vogl,  J.  N.  [Ger.]  poet,/o^ 
\'ogh'r,  G.  J.  (Ger.]  inns.  fbg'Ur 
Voigt,  J.  [Ger.]  hist.  Jbgt 

Viiriismarty,  M.  von,  [Hung.]  poet,  ■vtfa.-r&.sh- 
Voirol,  [Fr.]  gen.  •vb^d-roV 
Voisenon,  CI.  H.  de  Fusee  de^[Fr.]  poet,  vo^H 
Voisln,  J.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vb-d-zdng' 
Voiture,  V.  [Fr.]  poet,  ■vb^a-tfire' 
Yolkofl',  T.  [Ens.]  dram,  vol'kof 

Volney,  C.  F.  Cha«seh(enf,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vbl-nu/ 
Volpato,  G.  B.  [It.]  engr.  vbl-pd'tb 
Volta,  A.  [It]  nat.  vol' fa 

Voltaire,  F.  M.  Aronet  de,  [Fr.]  poet  etc.  tbl-tare' 
Von  Bueh,  Leopold,    [Ger.)  ireoloc.  iSooiuci,)  fori 
Vondel,  Joost  van  der,  [D.]  poet,  von'del  \booch 

Vonwisin.  [Bus.]  poet/V"«-r7/*Vn. 
Voorbroek,  JjPerizonius,  [D.]  philol.  vbre'brpgk 
Vosgien,  [Fr.]  geogr.   rb-gi^ang' 
Vossius,  or  Vos.  G.  J.  (I).]  philol.  f.ix's'i-oosy%os 
Vosz,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  poet,  fos 
Vouet,  S.  [Fr.]  pai.  voo-i' 

Voutier,  [Fr.]  wr.  vpp-ti-t'  rm~, 

Voyer  de  Paulmy,  M.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  vb-'d-yt'  de  pb- 
Vries,  Hieronymus  van,  [D.]  wr.  vr'is 
Vroon,  H.  C.  [D.]  pai.  vrbne 
Vulpius,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  vool'p'i-oos 
Vulson,  M.  de,  sieur  do  la  Colomb'iere,  [Fr.]  wr.  on 
heraldry,  vul-sbng' 

w. 

TVach,  TV.  Ch.  [Ger.]  pai.  vach 

"VVachler,  J.  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  hist.  v'dWlir 

Wackernagcl,  K.  H.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  vllk'kir-nd'gil 

YVaclaw,  duke  of  Poland,  rats'laf 

"Yv'titscheslaw  Wladimirowitsch,  prince  of  Kiew,  vat- 

s/ies-ldv'  vlii-di'mi-rd-vitsh 
Wagenaer,  J.  [P.]  hist.  rU'gt-ndre 
Wagenscil,  J.  Chr.  a  learned  German,  rd'gen-zile' 
\\_ a-norn.  T.  lieut   [Brit.]  navv.  wag'hom 
Wagner.  Ernst,  [Ger.]  poet,  vilg'nir 
Wahlenberg,  G.  [Swe.]  bot.  va'lin-olrg' 


Wailly,  N.  F.  [Fr.]  gram.  vtil-yV  (vd-i-yi') 
Walckenaer,  Ch.  A.  baron  de.  [D.]  nat.  fdl'ke-ndre 
Waldeck,  Chr.  A.  prince  of,  [Aust]  gen.  rdfdek 
"Waldemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  veil' de-m'dr 
Waldo,  Peter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses, 
Waldstein,  (See   lUtllenrtein.\  rli/dt'xtlne        [vdl/db 
Wallaszky,  P.  [Bung.]  wr.  -riil-rds-ki 
Wallenstein,    Albert   count  of,  properly  Waldstein, 

[Aust]  gen.  vdl'len-stiiie' 
Waller,  E.  [Eng.]  poet,  wol'er 
YVallin,  J.  O.  [Swe.]  wr.  vdl-tine/ 
Walmoden,  Louis,  count  of,  [Aust.]  gen.  t'dVmb-din 
Walsh,  Eobt.  [Amer.]  wr.  waUh 
Walter,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  anat.  vdl'tir 
Walther,  N.  [Ger.]  astron.  ral/ter 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  [Ger.]  poet,  val'terfon 


derfd'gel-vl'de 

falton,  Isaac,  [Eng.j  w i    o    .m ■■; -n  :    i 
Wanker,  F.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  rdn"kir 


Walton,  Isaac,  [Eng.]  wr.  on  angling,  ual'tn 


Wappers,  G.  [D.]  poet,  viip'p, 

"Warburton,  E.  B.  G.  [Ir.]  auth.  icar'b'er-tn 

Wargentin,  Peter,  [Swe.]  wr.  var'yen(giri)-tint> 

Waring.  E.  [Eng.]  wr.  v:dr'mg 

AVarton,  J.  and  T.  [Eng.]  poets,  irar'tn 

Warwick,  E.  Nevil,  earl  of,  war'ik 

"Waser,  I.  II.  [Swiss,]  div.  va'z'ir' 

Washington,  G.  presid.  V.  S.  iranh'ing-t&to 

Wassili  II.  Dimitrijewitsch,  prince'  of  Moskwa,  tas- 
xt'ri-i  d-i-mTtrt-ye-vitsh 

Wassili  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Moskwa  and  Nowgo- 
rod,  vas-nVri-i  yll-i-b-rfd'vilsJb 

Wassili  Iwanowitsch  Schniskoi,  czar  of  Eussia,  vas- 
siTJA,  i-vd'nb-viifsh  $hppris-ko~5, 

Wassili  III.  Wassiljewitsh  Tjomny,  prince  of  Mos- 
kwa, vih-sVTi-i  ras-s'il've-riMi  tybm'rii 

Watelet,  CI.  II.  [Fr.]  poet,  vdle-le' 

Watteau,  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  ■vd-tb' 

Watteville,  A.  L.  de,  [Swiss.]  hist  ■vlit-vVa' 

Wawrzecki,  [Pol.]  gen.  ■rarr-a/iets'k'i 

Weber,  G.  [Ger.]  mus.  ve'ber    ' 

Wechel,  Ch.  [Fr.]  print.  ve-sheV 

Wedekind,  J.  Ch.  G.  bar.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  ve'de-kindt 

Wedcl,  G.  W.  [Ger.]  phil.  re'del 

Weeninx,  J.  B,  [D.]  pai.  ve'ninka 

W'o^-i.  i>ki,  K.  [Pol.]  poet,  veng-g'i-ers'k'i 

Wegscheider,  J.  A.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  veg'shl'der 

Weigel,  Valentine,  [Ger.]  theol.  vi'gel 

Weigl,  Joseph,  [Hung.]  comp.  mgl 

Weitdirenner,  F.  [Ger.]  archit.  ilne'liren'nir 

Weir,  B.  W.  [Amer.]  poet,  were 

Weishaupt,  Adam,  [Ger.]  prof,  vls'houpt 

Weiss,  Ch.  S.  [Ger.]  prof,  vis 

\Y.i».\  Ch.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  vWse 

Welcker,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  prof,  vel'ker 

Welser,  a  Ger.  family,  vel/zer 

Wem a"-law,  king  of  Bohem.  ryin'tees-lat) 

Weiiewitinow,  I  Bus.]  poet,  ve-iie-vi'11-nof 

AYerf,  Adrian  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  verf 

Werner,  P.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  ver'ner 

AYeschniakow,  [Ens.]  rt"h->i'i-d-kijr' 

Wesley,  J.  [Eng.]  founder  of  Methodism,  toe's'li 

Wesseling,  Peter,  [Ger.]  critic,  vcs'se-ling' 

AYessenberg,  J.  H.  von,  [Ger.]  Eccles.  veWsen-birg' 

AVestall,  AV.  [Eng.]  art.  west'bl 

AVesterlaen,  J.  v.  [D.]  poet,  ves'ter-ldne' 

Wesl.ioaciilt,   B.  [F.ng.j  sculp,  itc-fma-kot 

Weszniewski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist,  vesh-nyevs'k'i 

Wette,  (See  De  Welte,)  vet'U 

Wetstein,  J.  J.  [Swiss.]  wr.  vel'.itlne 

Wettin,  counts  of,  Ger.  family,  vet-fine' 

AYeyse,  C.  E.  V.  [Ger.]  comp.  vl'ze 

Wczyk,  Fr.  [Pol.]  wr.  veng'zVc 

Wheaton,  Henry,  [Amer.]  wr.  iche'ton 

AYhiston,  AY.  [ling.]  div.  vlih'ton 

Whitefield,  G.  [Eng.]  div.  whit'feJd 

Whitney,  Eli,  [Amer.]  inv.  w'liit'ni 

AVhittier,  J.  G.  [Amer.]  poet,  uhit'i-er 

AVichmann,  M.  [Ger.]  astron.  r'ic'h'miin  ^ 

AYicquefort,  A.  de,  [D.]  wr.  vikc-fbre'  [tsdri 

AViczay,  M.  count  of,   [Hung.]   collector  of  coins,  v'i- 

Wida,  H.  von,  [Ger.]  div.  v'i'dd 

Widmcr,  Samuel,  IGcr.'J  nieehan.  vid'mir 

Wieland,  Ch.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  vi'ldncit 

Wielhorski,  M.  [Pol.]  gen.  vyel-7ibrs'ki 

Wieloglowski.  presid.  of  Krakau,  vye-lb- glovs'k'i 

Wigand,  (See  Vigavd,)  vi'gandt 

Wilberforce,  W.  [Brit]  st.  icil'ber-fors 

AVildschutt,  C.  [D.]  wr.  vUd's-cfterif 

Wilibald  Alexis,  (Sae  /faring.)  riTi-bdldt  ei-Uk'tis 

AYilkie,  Sir  D.  [Scot]  poet,  iril'kc 

Willaerts,  A.  [D.]  pai.  vil'luris 

Willaumez,  [Fr.]  vice-adm.  rV-yb-me'  (v£t-yo-m£r) 

Willdenow,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  bot.  vil'de-no 

Wille,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  engr.  vil'le 

Willicris,  ahp.  of  Mainz,    ril'/'i-oiii  W"*"i 

Winckcl,  Theresa  Emilia  Henrietta,  [Ger.]  art.  */»"- 

Winckelmann,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  viv"kil-mdn> 

Winkelried,  Arnold  v.,  [Swiss.]  knight,  vinj'kel-rid' 

A\rinklcr,  J.  H.  [Ger.]  wr.  vint-'ler 


FdleJdrJall,voliatMt-—Mete,prey,hU2>JMreMr.—PlM^^ 


-Fr.  A  long 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES    OF  MODEEN   TIMES. 


Windischgratz,  princo,  [Aus.]  gen.  mn'dish-g  rats' 
Winer,  G.  U.  [Ger  ]  tbeol.  m'ner 
Winigis,  duko  ol'Spoleto,  vi'ni-gis 
W'ini. t,  J.  W.  ilc,  LIJO  vice-adni.'tiiVWr 
Wintrrhurger,  .!.,  cslablisbed  the  first  printing  press 

in  Vienna,  vin'ter-boor'ger 
Win!, ,ii'eldt,  It  Ch.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  rin'Ur-feldV 
Winthrop,  Jno.  [Amer.]  auth.  win'trop 
Wirt,  Wui.  [Araer.]  \vr.  wlrt 
Wirth,  J.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  rift  ^ 

WiMiiowiocki,  M.,  kin-  of  Poland,  vis-n'i-o-vyets'k'i 
Wis/.mewski,  M.  LI*"!.]  liist.    nsh-ni-evs'k'i 
Withmer,  M.  [Ger.]  poet,  vifmer 
Withuijs,  [D.]  poet,  ril'lwis' 
Wittek'iixl,  or  Wiiikirii!,  prince  of  the  Saxons,  ril'lr- 

kiudt  (v'i't'i-kindt)  Ixtlnef 

Wittgenstein,  L.  A.  P.,  prince  [Ens.]  marsh,  vil'gin- 
Witwieki,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,  rit-vils'm 
Wladiinir  Andrejewitsch,   prince  of  Nowgorod,  <cVi- 

d'l'mlr  dn-dre'ye-vitsh 
Wladiinir    Monomaeh,    princo    of  Kicw,    vld-d'i'in'ir 

mo-no-m'dcli/ 
Wladiinir  III.  Mstislawitsch,  prince  of  Kiew,  vld-di'- 

m'ir  msti-xld'vitdi 
Wladiinir  IV.   Rjurikowitsch,  princo  of  Eussia,  via- 

d'i'm'lr  ryop-r'i-kb'vitsh 
Wladiinir  Siiatosl.-iwit'sch,  princo  of  Kussia,  tl'd-ctt'- 

m'ir  svd-lo-uld/  ritdi, 
Wladimir    Wsewolodowitscb,  prince  of  Russia,  vld- 

d'i'niir  rue' ro-lfi'dd-vitsh 
Wodzicki,  St.,  presid.  of  Krakan,  vbd-z'its'kS 
Wohlgemuth,  M.  [Ger.'l  pai.   tblr'ge-woot/ 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  [Amer.]  st.  wol/kut 
Wolf,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  rolf 
Wr.Ill,  .lo.-rpli,  I  Ger.]  mus.  r&lfl 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  [Ger.]   poet,  voVfram  fori 

esh'in-ba5h 
Wolke,  Cb.  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  vol'ke 
Wollaston,  W.  II.  [Eng.]  chem.  icol'ds-ton 
Wiillner,  J.  Ch.  von,  [Prus.]  st.  rd&l'ner 
Wolmar,  M.  [Swiss,]  schol.  vql'm'dr 
Wolsev,  T.  [Eng.]  card,  wppl'zi 
Woltmann,  Ch.'L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  volt'm'dn 
Woodbonso,  R.  [Eng.]  math,  wopd'hous 
Woodrow,  G.  [Eng.]  wr.  wppd'ro 
Wordsworth,  W.  [Brit.]  poet,  wbrd.i'wnrth 
Woroniehin,  [Bus.]  archil.  rb-ib-n'i'cKin 
Woronicz,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  rb-rb'nUsh 
Woronzow-DasHikow,    I  tins.]  grand-master  of  cere- 
monies, ro-rdn'txof  ddxh-kof 
Worth,  W.  J.  [Amer.]  gen.  worth 
Wostokow,  [Rus.]  drain,  rdn'tb-kof 
Wouters,  F.  [D.]  pai.  vou'ters 
Wouwerman,  F.  [D.]  pai.  rou'ver-m'dn/ 
Woyczihski,  [Pol.]  gen.  rtPit-sJnns'ki 
Wrangel,  (III.  (i.,  coiint  of  Sweden,  marsh.  rrdn"gel 
Wraxall,  Sir  N.  W.  [Eng.]  trav.  and  wr.  rdks'al 
Wrede,  Cb.  Ph.  prince  of,  [Bavar.]  marsh,  vre'ete 
Wren,  Sir  C.  [Eng.]  arch,  ren 
Wright,  S.  [Amer.]  st.  rite 
W.-eu  olod  Georgiewitscb,  prince  of  Russia,  vsr'ro-lud- 

ge-or'gi-e-ritsh 
Wsewolod  Jaroslawitscb,  prince  of  Russia,  rse'vb-lbd 

yu-rd-slii/r.Unh 
Wsewolod  Mstislawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vse'vo-lbd 

mstl-xld/rjtsh 
Wsewolod   il.  Olgowitsch,  princo   of  Russia,  vse'-vo- 

loil  ul'gfi-vitsh 
Wuk  Stefanowitscli    Karadschit^ch,  [Servian,]  gram. 

rook  ste-fii'iin-ritsh  kii-rdd-nhich 
\Yiinn»er,  I).  S.,  count,  [Aust.]  field-marsh,  voorm'sir 
Wyatt,  R.  J.  [Eng.]  sculp,  wl'dt 
Wybicki,  J.  [Pol.]  gen.  vi-Vits'k'i 
Wycberley,  W.  [Eng.]  dram.  un'ker-U 
WVcliffe/.T.  ile,  [Eng.]  div.  wik'lif 
Wijk,  J.  [D.]  pai.  mke  [zone/ 

Wijk  Roelandzoon,  J.  van,  [D.]  geog.  mke  roo'Vdnd- 
Wijn,  [D.]  bist.  vine 


Wijnants,  J.  [D.]  pai.  ri'ndnts 
Wyndbam,  Sir  W.,  wind'hdm 
Wvrwicz,  [Pol.]  geog'r.  v'ir'mtsh 
Wythe,  G.  [Amer.]  st.  with 
Wysocki,  P.  v'i-sbU'k'i 
Wijtnian,  M.  [D.]  jiai.  rile'mdn 
Wytienbach,  D.  [Swiss,]  philol.  rit'tin-bdW 
Wyzykin,  J.  [Rus.]  poet,  vu-lsu'k'in 


Xauregui,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  ehd'pp-re-g'i 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  called  the  apostle  of  the  Indies 

gsd-v'i-e' 
Xibaros,  a  peoplo  in  S.  Amer.  ch'i-bd'rds 
Ximenes  (Jimcnes)  de  Cisneros,  Fr.  [Sp.]  St.  ch'i-me' 

nen  de  th'i-iie'rbs 
Xivrey,  J.  Berger  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ks'i-vrd' 


Y. 


Yahya  Ben  Serapion,  [Ar.]  med.  wr.  y'd'y'd  ben  se- 

Yameos,  a  people  in  S.  Amer.  yd-me'os        [ra'pi-vn 

Yandiola,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  st.  ydn-d'i-b'ld 

Yaiiez,  [Sp.]  bist.  y'dn-yeth' 

Yeates,  T.  [Eng.]  orient,  yats 

Yesidis,  (See  Atrs/i/ieri-st.)  ye-sVdts  _ 

Yesukai  Bahadur,  chan  of  the  Monguls,  ye-epp-kdri 

bd-hd'door 
Young,  T.'  [Eng.]  phil.  ybng 
Ypsilanti,  [Greek,  |  prim-e,  up-sl-l'dn'fi 
Yriarte,  Don  J.  de,  'i-fl-'dr'te  _ 

Yurimaguas,  a  tribe  in  Peru,  ypp-fi-md'gpp-'as 
Yvernois,  Fr.  d',  [Swiss,]  hist,  'i-ve.r-nb-bV 
Yvoire,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  'i-vb-dre' 


z. 


Zabaglia,  N.  tit.]  archit.  tlid-bdVy'd  _      [mo'rd 

Zabala  y  Zamora,  G.  de,  [Sp.]  dram,  thd-b'd'l'd  'i  thd- 
Zabarella,  Fr.,  cardin.  of  Florence,  dsd-bd-rel'ld 
Zabata,  C.  [It.]  wr.  dsu-bd'fd 
Zal.iello,  M.  [l'ol.l  gen.  di-ln/fl'lo 
Zabiijcki,  F.  [Pol]  poet,  sd-blntn'k'i 
Zabrzezynski,  granil-niarsb.  ol'  Pol.  z/'ihr-she-zins'k'i 
Zacagni-Orlandino,  [It.]  design,  of  maps,  dsd-kdn'y'i 

dr-l'dn-dVnd 
Zaccbiroli,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  dmk-k'i-rd'Fi 
Zach,  Francis,  baron  von,  [Ger.]  astron.  tsdeh 
Zachariae,  J.  F.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  tsd-cha-rVa, 
Zacbtleeven,  (See  Stij'th  <  r,n.)  ::dft'le'vin 
Zahn,  J.  K.  W.  [Ger.]  archit.  tsang 
Zajaczek,  J.,  vice-roy  of  Toland.  zd-yqng'chek 
Zak'rzewski,  [Pol.]  gen.  zukr-xhecs'k'i 
Zaluski,  A.  St.  [Pol.]  crown-chanc.  za-Ipps'k'i 
Zamagna,  B.  [It.]  wr.  dsd-mdn'yd 
Zanibeccari,  Fr.  Lit.]  a-ronaut,  ddim-lek-k'd'r'i 
Zambos,  children  of  Americans  and  negroes,  or  ne- 
groes and  mulattos,  thdm'bos 
Zambos  prietos,  children  of  a  negro  and  a  zambra, 

t/tdm'bos  pr'i-e'tos 
Zamoyski,  J.  [Pol.]  gen.  zd-mb-is'k'i  [e'ri 

Zampieri,  D.  [It]  pai.  called  Domcnichino,  dsdm-p'i- 
Zanchi,  A.  [It.]  pai.  rfsan'ki 
Zanniehelli,  G.  G.  [It.]  wr.  dwv-ni-kel'Vi 
Zanotti,  Fr.  M.  [It.]  wr.  dm-not'fi  ine'rox 

Zapata  de  Cisneros,   C.   [Sp.]  wr.  th'd-p'd't'd.  de  Ih'is- 
Zapolya,  J.  von,  king  of  Hungary,  zd-pb-Vi-'d 
Zappi,  G.  B.  F.  [It.]  poet,  dx'dp'p'i 
Zarate,  A.  de,  |Sp.|  hi.-l.  Ihd'rd-te 
Zarco  del  Valle,  [Sp.]  si .  Ih'dv'k  o  del  viil'yc. 
Zariategui,  [Sp.]  gen.  thd-rl-U'te-g'i 


Zarinena,  [Sp]  pai.  thli-rin-yt'na 

Zarlino,  O.  lit.]  Mills,  tlndr-l'i'lld 

Zauner,  Fr.  von,  [Tyrol.]  art.  tuou'ner 

Zavala,  L.  de,  gov.  of  Mexico,  thii-rii'ld 

Zaviras,  G.  [Greek,]  wr.  tua-ri'rds 

Zawadski,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  zd-rddt'/ci 

ZeaBermudez,  1'.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  the'd  Irr-mpo'deth 

Zebi'zydowski,    N.,    woiwodo   of    Krakau, '  zebr-sh'i- 

dbrs'k'i 
Zedlitz,  J.  Ch.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  isede'lits 
Zeid  Ben  Rafaa,  [Ar.]  philos.  z'eJld  ben  rd-fd-'d/ 
Zeidun,  or  Abu'l  Valid  Abmed  Ben  Abdal'lah,  called 

Ebu  Zeidun,  also  al  Hadrami,  [Ar.]  poet,  zeri-dopne 
Zeisberger,   D.   [Ger.]   mission,   among  tho   Indians, 

IsWber-gir 
Zelter,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  mus.  tsel'/er 
Zcndrini,  B.  [It.]  math,   dsen-dri'rii 
Zentner,  G.  Fr.  baron  von,  [Bavar.]  st.  Uent'ner 


Zeradocht,  Zerdosbt,  Zaradasht,  Zerdasbt,  Zerdusht 
(Zoroaster,)  founder  ol' the  nlil-Pcr>i:in  religion  (z  as 
z  or  as  ts),  ze'rd-dbTzht,  zer'tlos/tt,  zii-ru'ddsht,  zer'- 
ddsht,  zer'doosht,  zoroas'ter 

Zerenner,  Ch.'cb.  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  tst-rin'nir 

Zeijdelaar,  K.  [!>.]  wr.  zVde-lfire' 

Zicby,  F.  count  of,  [Hung.]  st.  zU'sh'i 

Ziegenbalg,  B.  [Ger.]  iiiis>ion.  ts'i'ijen-bdlg' 

Ziegler,  J.  [Ger.]   prof.  tsig'Ur 

Ziemowit,  duke  of  Masovia,  zye-mb'r'it 

Ziethen,  II.  J.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  ts'i'tin 

Ziinanyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  xl-mdne'yi 

Zimmer,  P.  B.  [Ger.]  thcol.  tsim'mer 

Zimmermann,  ■).  G.  [Ger.]  pliys.  t*j?n'mir-mail/ 

Zimorowiez,  S.  [Pol.]  wr.  z'i-mu-rd'rltth 

Zingarelli,  Nieolo,  [It.]  comp.  tl.sin-yd-reVVi 

Zingaro,  Sotario  II,  [It.]  pai.  dsin'gd-ro 

Zipoli,  Pcrlone,  [It.]  wr.  duVpb-Vi 

Zinzendorf,  N.  X.   count  of,  founder  of  the  sect  of 

„  Herrnbuters,  tswi'tsin-dorf' 

Zlzka,  J.  leader  of  the  Hussites,  sh'Uh'k'd  ^ 

Zobeidab,  wife  to  the  ralipji  Harunal  Rashid,  zii-hr''i- 

Zoccoli,  G.  [It.]  archit.  dsbk'ko-Fi  [rfa 

Zoega,  G.  [Dan.]  arcba-ol.  zb-e'gd 

Zohair,  [Ar.]  poet,  zb-hd'ir 

Zollikofer,  G.  J.  [Swiss,]  wr.  tsol'Vi-Wfer 

Zorg,  H.  M.  [D.J  pai.  zorg 

Zoroaster,  [Per.]  philos.  zb-rb-ds'fer 

Zorrilla,  J.  [Sp.J  jioet,  thbr-r'il'yd 

Zoutman,  [D.j  adm.  zout'mdn 

Zrinyi,  M.  count  of,  gen.  to  Ferdinand  I.  zrine-yl 

Zscbokke,  J.  II.  D.  [Ger.]  wr.  Uhuk'ke 

Zschukowskii,  W.  A.  [Kns.]  poet.  1*hpo-kdrs)'k'i 

Znceagni-orlaudini,  A.  [It.]  geog.  dhpok-kdn'y'i  dr- 
Vdn-di'rii 

Zuccala,  G.  [It.]  wr.  dsppk-kd-l'd' 

Zuccheri,  F.  [It.]  pai.  dWook'ke-ri 

Zuccoli,  [It.]  lithog.  dmpk'kb-Vi_ 

Zuichem,  A.  van,  [D.]  iiist.  zoi'chem 

Zuinglius,  U.  [Swiss,]  ref.  zu-ing'Vi-us 

Zukowski,  [Pol.]  ling,  sgp-kbvs'jci 

Zumalacarregui,  T.  gen.  of  the  Sp.  Carlists,  thop-md'- 
Id-kdr're-g'i 

Znmbo,  G.  J.  [Sil.]  art.  dzopm'bo 

Zumpt,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  gram',  tsopmpt 

Zumsteeg,  J.  R.  [Ger.]  romp,  hiu.m-steg' 

Zurara,  G.  J.  [Port.]  bist.  zoo-rd'ra 

Zurbano,  [Sp.J  gen.  thoor-bd'no 


Zurita,  G.  [Sp.J  bist.  thon-ri'ta 
Znrla,  P.  [It.]  card,  dxqor'ld 
Zuijlen  van_  Nijevelt,  11.  baron 
nl'e-rilt 


oon,  [D.J  g( 
dam,  J.  [D.' 
,  S.  A.  Hius 


.  [D.J  st.  zoi'lin 
[krone' 


iir-dam' 
Zwietajew,  S.  A.  [Kus'j  wr.  zw'i-e-id'yef 
Zwicker,  Daniel,  tswik'ker 
Zwinger,  Th.  [Swiss,]  phvs.  t,iwin"ger 
Zwingli,  r.  (ZiiiiiL'luis.i  [Swiss,]  ref.  t&ieingTi 
Zijp,  \an  den,  [D.J  jur.  wr.  zlpe 


vue ;  u  short,  but.— Fr.  <ft  long ;  oU  short,  nearly  as  in  spur. — dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An" ger.— ^,  ih,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  ploasuro.— r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  v  and  / 


QUOTATIONS, 
WORDS   AND   PHRASES,   PROVERBS  AND   COLLOQUIAL    EXPRESSIONS, 

FROM  THE 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH, 

FREQUENTLY   OCCURRING  IN  ENGLISH  BOOKS,   IN  PERIODICALS,   AND  IN  CONVERSATION, 

RENDERED    INTO    ENGLISH. 


SELECTED   AND   ARRANGED   BY 

WILLIAM    G.    WEBSTER. 

[The  collection  of  the  materials  for  the  following  Tables,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Webster  many  years  since, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  translations  are  his  own.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  other  works, 
evidencing  thus  their  convenience.  The  remark  of  Iioget  in  "regard  to  a  similar  collection,  applies  as  well  to 
this : — "  The  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  coUection  are  such  as  are  current  in  modern  literature.  The 
words  are  not  always  classical,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  is  often  peculiar,  differing  sometimes  mate- 
rially from  the  standard  of  the  languages  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  definitions  are  necessarily  brief,  and 
therefore  could  not  always  be  literal."  The  Publishers.] 

PROVERBS,    PHRASES,    ETC.,    FROM    THE    LATIN. 


A  or  Ab.   From,  by,  of. 

Ab  extra.    From  without. 

Ab  hoc  et  ab  hac.    From  this  and  that;  confusedly. 

Ab  inconvenienti.    From  the  inconvenience. 

Ab  initio.    From  the  beginning. 

Ab  intra.    From  within. 

-46  origine.    From  the  origin. 

Ab  ovo.    From  the  egg. 

Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  From  the  egg  to  the  apples ; 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Absente  reo.   The  defendant  being  absent. 

Absit  invidia.    All  envy  apart. 

Absque  hoc.  Without  this  or  that.  In  law.  words 
used  in  traversing  what  has  been  alleged  and  is  re- 
peated. 

Absque  ulla  conditione.    Unconditionally. 

Abundat  dulcibus  vitiis.  He  abounds  with  pleasant 
faults. 

Ab  who  disce  omnes.  From  a  single  instance  you  may 
infer  the  whole. 

Ab  urbe  condita.    From  the  founding  of  the  city. 

A  capite  ad  calcem.     From  head  to  foot. 

Accepta.    The  receipts  in  accounts. 

Acervatim.    By  heaps. 

Ac  etiam.  And  also. 
'.ribus  initiis,  incr 
]ing,  negligent  in  the  en 

A  cruce  salus.     Salvation  from  the  cross. 

Acta.    Proceedings  in  court. 

Actum  est  de  republica.  It  is  all  over  with  the  com- 
monwealth. 

A  dato.    From  date,  or  from  this  time. 

Ad  arbitrium.    At  pleasure. 

Ad  astra.    To  the  stars,  or  to  an  exalted  state. 

Ad  captandum.    To  attract  or  please. 

Ad  captandum  villous.    To  catch  the  rabble. 

Ad  Calendas  Grcecas.  At  the  Greek  Calends,  i.  e., 
never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends. 

Addenda.    Things  added  ;  a  supplement. 

A  deo  et  rege.    From  God  and  the  king. 

Ad  eundem  (sc.  gradum).    To  tho  same  in  degree. 

Ad  extremum.    To  the  extreme. 

Adfinsm.    To  the  end. 

Ad  gustum.    To  one's  taste. 

Ad  hominem.  To  the  interests  or  passions  of  tho  man. 

Adhucsubjudice  lis  est.  The  aifair  is  not  yet  decided. 

A  die.    From  that  day  on. 

Ad  infinitum.     To  infinity. 

Ad  inquirendum.    For  inquiry;  (a  Judicial  writ) 

Ad  inxtar.     After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  interim.     In  the  mean  while. 

Ad  libitum.    At  pleasure. 

Ad  modum.    After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  nauseam.    To  disgust. 


Adpatres.    To  his  fathers  ;  i.  e.,  dead. 
Ad  referendum.    To  be  further  considered. 
Ad  rem.    To  the  point. 
Adscriptus  glebm.     Belonging  to  the  soil. 
Ad  summum.    To  the  highest  point,  or  amount. 
Ad  nn  inn.  omnes.     All,  to  a  man. 
Ad  utrumque  paratus.    Prepared  for  either  contin- 
gency. 
Ad  valorem.    According  to  the  value. 
AEgrescit  medendo.    The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 

disease. 
uSlquam  servarementem.  To  preserve  au  equal  mind. 
JSquanimiter.    With  equanimity. 
JEquo  animo.     With  an  equal  mind. 
JEre  perennius.    Enduring  ever. 
JEialis  suae.     Of  bis  age ;  of  her  age. 
Affirmatim.    In  the  affirmative. 
A  fortiori.    With  stronger  reason. 
Agenda.    Things  to  be  done. 
Ahreflammam.    To  feed  the  flame. 
Alias.     Otherwise. 
Alia  tentanda  via  est.     Another  method  must  be 

tried. 
Alibi.    Elsewhere. 
Alieni  appetens,  sui  prnfusus.     Lavish  of  his  own 

property  while  coveting  that  of  others. 
Aliquando  bon  us  dormiiat  Homerus.  Even  the  good 

Homer  sometimes  nods. 
Alts  votat  propnis.     She  flies  with  Her  own  wings. 

[motto  of  Oregon.] 
Alitur  vitium,  vivitque  tegendo.     Vice  thrives  and 

lives  by  concealment. 
Alma  mater.    A  benign  mother ;  generally  applied 

to  tho  University. 
Alter  ego.    Another  self. 
Alter  idem.     Another  precisely  similar. 
Alterum  tantum.    As  much  more. 
Alumni.    Thoso  who  have  received  their  education 

at  a  college. 
Alumnus.     A  graduate. 
Amantium  ira>.    Lovers'  quarrels. 
A  maximis  ad  minima.    From  tho  greatest  to  the 

least. 
Ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces.     To  spread 

doubtful  reports  among  the  people. 
A  mensa  et  toro.    From  bed  and  board. 
Amicus  curia..    A  friend  of  the  court. 
Amicus  humani  generis.  A  friend  of  tho  human  race. 
Amicus  usque  ad  aras.  A  friend  to  the  last  extremity. 
Amor  nummi.    Love  of  money. 
Amor  patriot.    Love  of  country. 
Anglice.     In  English,  or  according  to  tho  English 

manner. 
Anguis  in  herba.    A  snako  in  tho  grass. 
Animal  disputans.    A  disputatious  creature. 
Animo  etfide.    By  courage  and  faith. 


Animus.    The  mind  or  intention. 

Animis  opibusque  parati.  Keady  with  our  lives  and 
property. 

Animo furandi.    With  intent  to  steal. 

Anno  cetatis  suoe.     In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 

Anno  Domini  (A.  />.).     In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  mundi  (A.  M.).     In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  urbis  conditoe,  (A.  XJ.  C).  In  the  year  the  city 
(Rome)  was  built. 

Annus  mirabilis.    The  wonderful  year. 

Ante.    Before. 

Ante  helium.    Before  the  war. 

Ante  lucem.     Before  light. 

Ante  meridiem.    Before  noon. 

Anti.    Against. 

Antiqua  homo  virtute  etfide.  A  man  of  ancient  vir- 
tue and  fidelity. 

A  posse  ad  esse.    From  the  possible  to  tbe'real. 

A  posteriori.     From  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

Aperto  vivere  voio.  To  live  with  desires  freely  ex- 
pressed. 

Appetilus  rationi  pareat.    Let  appetite  yield  to  rea- 

A  priori.     From  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

Aptat  sepugnm.     He  prepares  for  the  contest. 

Aqua  et  igne  inlerdicius.  Interdicted  of  fire  and 
water. 

Aqua  liegia  (royal  water).    Nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Aqua  rilie  (water  of  life).     Brandy:  spirit;  alcohol. 

Arbiter  elegantiarium.  Master  of  ceremonies ;  an 
umpire  in  matters  of  taste. 

Arcana  celestia.     Heavenly  secrets. 

Arcana  imperii.  The  mysteries  of  government ;  state 
secrets. 

Arcanum ;  pi.  Arcana.    A  secret,  or  secrets. 

Ardenlia  verba.  Words  that  burn;  expressions  of 
great  force. 

Argumentum  ad  invidiam.  An  appeal  to  low  pas- 
sions or  reasoning. 

Argnmcntum  ad  crumenam.  An  argument  to  tho 
purse  ;  an  appeal  to  interest. 

Argumentum  ad  hominem.  An  argument  deriving 
its  force  from  tho  situation  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 

Argnmcntum  ad  ignorantiam.  Argument  founded 
on  an  adversary's  'ignorance  of  facts. 

Argnmcntum  ad  judicium.  Argument  to  the  judg- 
ment. 

Argumentum  ad  vcrecundiam.  Argument  to  mod- 
esty. 

Argumentum  baculinum.  Club  law;  conviction  by 
force. 

Arrectis  auribus.    With  attentive  ears. 

Am  est  celare  artem.    The  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

Am  longa,  vita  brevis.    Art  is  long,  but  life  it  short. 

Artcs  honorabit.    He  will  honor  the  arts. 


PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  PROM  THE  LATIN. 


EXP 


Artium  magister.    Master  of  Arts. 

A  teneris  annis.    From  tender  years. 

At  spes  nonfracta.    But  hope  is  not  broken. 

Auctor  preciosa  facit.    The  giver  makes  the  gift 

precious. 
Audaces  fortuna  juvat.    Fortune  favors  the  brave. 
Audax  et  cautus.    Bold  and  wary. 
Audi  alteram  partem.     Hear  the  other  side. 
Aura  popularis.     The  gale  of  popular  favor. 
Aurea  mediocritas.   Neither  wealth  nor  poverty ;  the 

golden  mean. 
Auri  sacra  fames.    The  accursed  thirst  for  gold. 
Auspicium  melioris  cevi.    An  omen  of  better  times. 
Aut  amal,  aut  odit  mulier.    A  woman  either  loves 

or  hates. 
Aut  Catsar  aut  nihil.    Caesar  or  nothing. 
Autvincere  aut  mori.    Victory  or  death. 
Auxilium  ah  alto.    Help  is  from  on  high. 
A  verbis  ad  verbera.    From  words  to  blows. 
A  vinculo  matrimonii.    From  the  tie  of  marriage. 
Avito  viret  honors.     He  flourishes  upon  ancestral 

honors. 


Basis  virtutum  constantia.    Constancy  the  basis  of 

virtues. 
Sea  to,  memorial.     Of  blessed  memory. 
Bella  !  horrida  bella  !    "Wars !  horrid  wars ! 
Bella  matronis  detesta.    Wars  aro  the  aversion  of 

women. 
Bellum  internecinum.    A  war  of  extermination. 
Bellum  lethale.     A  deadly  war. 
Beneficium  accipere,  lihertatem  vendere.  To  receive 

a  favor  is  to  sell  your  liberty. 
Benigno  numine.    By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
Bit  d'ii  I'nm.     A  period  of  two  years. 
Bis.    Twice;  repeated. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.    He  who  gives  promptly  or  sea- 
sonably gives  twice  as  much. 
Bispeccarein  bello  non  licet.    To  blunder  twice  is 

not  allowed  in  war. 
Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victorid.    He  conquers  a 

second  time,  who  controls  himself  in  victory. 
Bona  fide.    In  good  faith  ;  in  reality. 
Bonis  nocit,  quisquis  pepercerit  malis.     He  hurts 

the  good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bonus.    A  consideration  for  something  received. 
Brachium  seculare  aut  civile.     The  secular  or  civil 

power. 
Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurusfio.    In  endeavoring  to 

be  concise,  I  become  obscure. 
Brutumfulmen.    A  loud  but  harmless 


Cacoefhes.    An  evil  habit. 

Cacoethes  loquendi.    A  rage  for  speaking. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.    An  itch  for  scribbling. 

Cceca  est  invidia.     Envy  is  blind. 

Caucus  iter  monstrare  vult.    A  blind  man  wishes  to 


Coena  Domini.    The  Lord's  Supper.  i 

Cogito,  ergo  sum.    I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 
Collectanea.    Passages  collected  from  authors.  I 

Colubrem  in  sinu  fovere.    To  cherish  a  serpent  in 

one's  bosom. 
Cmnitas  inter  gentes.    Politeness  between  nations. 
Commune  bonum.    A  common  good. 
Communi  consensu.    By  common  consent. 
Communibus  annis.     On  the  annual  average. 
Componere  lites.    To  settle  disputes. 
Compos  mentis.     Of  a  sound  mind. 
Concio  ad  clerum.    A  discourse  to  the  clergy. 
Concordia}  discors.    Discordant  harmony. 
Conditio  sine,  qua  non.    A  necessary  condition. 
Cnujunctia  viribus.    With  united  powers. 
Conquiescat  in  pace.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Consensus  facit  legem.    Consent  makes  the  law. 
Consilio  et  animis.    By  wisdom  and  courage. 
CuttsUio  et  prudentid.    By  counsel  and  prudence. 
C.mstantid  et  rirtute.     By  constancy  and  virtue. 
Contra  bonos  mores.    Against  good  manners. 
Copia  verborum.    Fluency  of  speech. 
Coram  nobis.    Before  us. 

Coram  nonjudice.    Not  before  the  proper  judge. 
Corpus  delicti.     The  whole  nature  of  the  offense. 
<  'orpus  juris  canonici.    The  body  of  the  canon  law. 
Corpus'juris  eirilis.    The  body  of  civil  law. 
Corpus  sine  pectore.    A  body  without  soul. 
Corrigenda.     Corrections  to  be  made. 
Corfu  jitio  ojitimi  pessima.     The  corruption  of  the 

best  becomes  the  worst. 
Cor  h >i  um,  via  -una.    One  heart,  one  way. 
Credat  Judmus  Apella!    Let  tho  circumcised  Jew 

believe  it! 
Credo  quia  impossibile  est.    I  believe  because  it  is 

impossible. 
( 'rettula  res  amor  est.    Love  is  a  credulous  affair. 
Crescite,  et  multiplieamini.    Grow,  or  increase  and 

multiply.     [Motto  of  Maryland.] 
Crescit  eundo.    It  increases  as  it  goes. 
Crest- it  sub  pondere  virtus.    Virtue  increases  under 

weight. 
Crimen  falsi.    Falsehood;  perjury. 
Crimen  besa;  tnajestatis.     High  treason. 
Crux,  criticorum.    The  cross  or  puzzle  of  critics. 
Crux  mathematicorum.    The  puzzle  of  mathemati- 
cians. 
Crux  mihi  anchora.    The  cross  is  my  anchor. 
Cuibonol    For  whose  benefit  is  it  ?    Proverbially, 

"That  good  will  it  do? 
Cum  bona  venid.     With  kind  permission. 
Cum  grano  salis.    With  a  grain  of  salt;  with  some 

allowance. 
/  'um  jiririliyio      \\  nil  prh  ili-p-. 
Cuneus  cuneum-  trudit.    One  wedge  drives  another. 
Curiosa  felicitas.    A  felicitous  tact. 
Currents  calamo.    With  a  running  or  rapid  pen. 
Curriculum.    A  career ;  a  course  of  life  or  of  study. 
Custosmorum.    The  guardian  of  morality. 
Gustos  rotulorum.    Keeper  of  the  rolls. 


Kjtat,e,i  it  etcsu,tet,.      iub  reujuuiuei  is  wanting. 

Casteris  paribus.     Other  things  being  equal. 

Campus  Martius.     A  place  of  military  exercise. 

Candida  pax.     White-robed  peace. 

Candida  etconstanter.    Candidly  and  constantly. 

Captus  nidore  culinoz.    Captivated  by  the  kitchen 
odors. 

Caput  mortuum.    The  worthless  remains. 

Caret  initio  etfine.   It  wants  both  beginning  and  end. 

Carpe  diem.    Enjoy  the  present  day  ;  seize  the  op- 
portunity. 

Cassis  tutissima  virtus.    Virtue  the  safest  defense. 

Casus  belli.    That  which  involves  or  justifies  war. 

Casus  eon  sciential.    A  case  of  conscience. 

Casus  foederis.    The  end  of  the  league. 

Casus  fortuities.    A  fortuitous  occurrence. 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima.    The  cause  is  hidden, 
but  the  effect  is  notorious. 

Causa  sine  qua  non.    A  condition  which  is  indispen- 
sable. 

Caveat  actor.    Let  the  doer  beware. 

Caveat  emptor.    Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Cavendo  tutus.    Safe  through  caution. 

Cedant  anna  togai.  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown  ;  i.  e., 
let  military  authority  yield  to  the  civil  power. 

Cede  deo.    Submit  to  Providence. 

Centum.    A  hundred. 

Certiorari.    To  be  made  more  certain. 

Cerium  pelefinem.     Aim  at  a  certain  end. 

CessanU  causd,  cessat  effectus.  Tho  effect  ceases  with 
the  cause. 

Cingulum  Veneris.    The  girdle  of  Vonm. 

Cis.    This  side  of. 

Cito.    Quickly. 

Cito  maluruin,  citoputrldum.  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 

Cirilitax  successit  barbarian.     Civilization  succeeds 
barbarism.     [Territorial  motto  of  Minnesota.] 

Clarior  e  ienebris.    More  bright  from  obscurity. 

Clarum  et  venerabiU  nomen.  An  illustrious  and  v 
erable  name. 


Da  locum  melioribus.    Give  place  to  your  betters, 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  They  condemn  what 
they  do  not  comprehend. 

Damnum  absque  injurid.    A  loss  without  an  injury. 

Data.    Things  granted. 

Data  et  accepta.    Expenditures  and  receipts. 

De  auctoritate  mihi  commissd.  By  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  me. 

A  bit  a  justitice.     By  debt  ofjustice. 

De  bonis  non.    Of  the  goods  not  yet  administered  on. 

Deceptio  visus.    An  illusion  of  the  sight. 

Decipimur  specie  recti.  We  are  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  rectitude. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito.  He  adds  honor  to  ancestral 
honors. 

De  die  in  diem.    From  day  to  day. 

De  facto.  From  the  fact;  really;  by  one's  own  au- 
thority. 

De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting about  tastes. 

Dei  gratiA.     By  the  grace  of  God. 

Deintegro.    Anew;  from  the  start. 

Dejure.    From  the  law;  by  right. 

Deieclando  pariterque  monendo.  By  pleasing  while 
admonishing. 

Delenda  est  Carthago.    Down  with  Carthage. 

De  minimis  non  curatur.    Trifles  are  not  noticed. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Say  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead. 

De  novo.    Anew. 

Deo  date.     Give  to  God. 

Z>iso  duce.    God  being  my  leader. 

Deofaventc.    With  God's  favor. 

Deo  gratias.    Thanks  to  God. 

Dcojuvante.    With  God's  help. 

Deo,  nonfortund.    From  God,  not  fortune. 

Deo  volente.    With  God's  will. 

De  profundis.     Out  of  the  depths. 

Desideratum.    A  thing  desired. 

Desipere  in  loco.    To  jest  at  the  proper  time. 


Deeunt  cmtera.    The-remainder  is  wanting. 

Deter  digniori.    Let  it  be  given  to  the  more  worthy. 

Deus  vobiscum,.    God  be  with  you. 

Dicta  probantia.    Proof  texts. 

Dictum.    A  saying  ;  a  decision. 

Dictum  de  dicto.    Keport  upon  hearsay. 

Diesfaustus.    A  lucky  day. 

Dies  iufaustus.     An  unlucky  day. 

Dies  irm.    Day  of  wrath. 

Dies  non  (in  law).    A  day  on  which  judges  do  not  sit. 

Diipenates.    Household  gods. 

Dirigo.    I  direct.     [Motto  of  Maine.] 

Disjecta  membra.  -Scattered  limbs. 

Divide  et  impera.    Divide  and  rule. 

Disci.    I  have  said  it. 

Docendo  discim  us.    We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dominus  vobiscum.    The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Domus  etplacens  uxor.    A  house  and  pleasing  wife. 

Dramatis  personal.      Characters  represented   in   a 

drama. 
Ducit  amor  patrim.    The  love  of  country  guides  me. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  putrid  mori.     It  is  sweet 

and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country. 
Dum  spiro,  spero.    While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
Dum  tacent,  clamant.   While  they  are  silent,  they  cry 

out. 
Dum  eiiimus,  vivamus.     While  we  live,  let  us  live. 
Dura  mater.    A  membrane  covering  the  brain. 
Durante  beneplacito.     During  pleasure. 
Durante  vitd.    During  life. 
Dux feeminafacti.    A  woman  was  the  leader  to  the 

deed. 

E. 

Ecce  homo.    Behold  the  man.     [A  name  given  to  any 

picture   representing  the   Saviour  given  up  to  the 

people  by  Pilate.] 
Ecce  signum.    Behold  the  sign. 
i  ena'rario.    On  the  contrary. 
Editio  princeps.    The  first  edition. 
Ego  et  rex  mens.     1  and  my  king. 
Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo.    I  do  not  purchase  hope 

with  money. 
Elapso  tempore.    The  time  having  elapsed. 
Emeritus.    One  retired  from  active  official  duties. 
Ense petit  placidam  sub  Ubertate  quietam.    By  his 

sword  he  seeks  the  calm  repose  of  liberty.     [Motto 

of  Massachusetts.] 
Ens  rationis.    A  creature  of  reason. 
Eo  animo.    Wilh  that  design. 
Eo  nomine.    By  that  name. 
Epkiribus  unu/m.     One  composed  of  many.    [Motto 

of  the  United  States.] 
Equanimiter.     With  equanimity. 
E  regions.    Opposite. 
Ere  nata.    According  to  the  exigency. 
Errare  est  humanum.     To  err  is  human. 
Erratum.    An  error  ;  pi.  Errata.    Errors. 
Erubuit,  salva  res  est.    He  blushed,  all  is  safe. 
Esse.    To  be  ;  existence. 

Esse  quam  mderi.    To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 
Est  modus  in  rebus.    There  is  a  medium  in  all  things. 
Esto  perpetua.     Be  thou  perpetual. 
Esto  quod  esse  videris.    Be  what  you  seem  to  be. 
Et  cmtera.    And  the  rest ;  &c. 
Et  lioc  genus  omne.    And  every  thing  of  the  sort. 
Et  sic  de  similibus.     And  so  of  the  like. 
Et  tu.  Brute  .'    And  thou  also,  Brutus  1 
Evestigio.     Instantly. 
Ex  abrupto.     Abruptly;  suddenly. 
Ex  abwndantid.    Out  of  the  abundance. 
Ex  adverso.    From  the  opposite  side. 
Ex  animo.     Heartily. 
Ex  bene  placito.    At  pleasure. 
Ke  cajtite.    From  the  head  ;  from  memory. 
Ex  cathedrd.    From  the  chair. 
Excelsior.    Higher ;  more  elevated.     [Motto  of  New 

York.]  [rule. 

Exceptio  probat  regulam.    The  exception  proves  tho 
Exceptis  excipiendis.    Exceptions  being  made. 
Excerpta.     Extracts. 

Ex  conccsso.    From  what  has  been  conceded. 
Ex  curia.     Out  of  court. 
Ex  delicto.    From  the  crime. 
Ex  dono.    Bv  the  gift. 

Exempla  sunt  odiosa.    Examples  are  odious. 
Exempli  gratid.     By  way  of  example. 
Exeunt.    They  go  out. 
Exeunt  omnes.    All  retire. 
Exit.    He  goes  out ;  death. 
Exitus  acta  probat.    The  event  justifies  the  deed. 

[Washington's  motto.] 
Ex  merd  g'ratid.     Through  mere  favor. 
Ex  me.ro  motu.    Of  his  own  accord.     [A  pliraso  oc- 
curring in  grants,  charters,  etc.] 
Ex  more.    According  to  custom. 
Ex  necessiiale  rei.    From  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Ex  n  ilrilo  nihil  fit.    Nothing  comes  of  nothing. 
Ex  officio.    By  virtue  of  his  office. 
Ex  opere  operato.    By  outward  acts. 
Ex  parte.    On  one  side  only. 
Ex  pede  Ilerculem.     Judge  of  the  whole  from  the 

specimen. 


GRA 


PROVERBS,  PHRASES,   ETC.,  FROM  TIIR  LATIN. 


Experimcntum  cruris.  A  decisive  experiment;  o 
test  of  tue  most  searching  nature. 

K.epertus.     An  expert. 

Experlus,  inetuit.     Having  experienced,  he  fears  it. 

Ex  post  facto.  After  the  fact,  or  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Expresses  verbis.     In  express  terms. 

Ex  professo.     Professedly. 

Ex  prnpriis.     From  one's  own  resources. 

Ex  tacito.     Tacitly. 

Ex  tempore.     Without  premeditation. 

Extra  muros.     Beyond  the  walls. 

Extra  ordhiem.     Extraordinary, 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes.    From  one  you  may  learn  all. 

■Ex  usu.    From,  or  by  use. 

Ex  voto.    According  to  vow. 

Ex  vl  termini.  By  the  meaning  or  force  of  the  ex- 
pression. 


The  architect  of  his  own  tar- 


Fab  e-r  suce  f 
tune. 

Facetice.     Humorous  writings  or  sayings  ;  jokes. 

Fades  non  omnibus  una.    All  have  not  the  same 
face. 

Facile  princeps.    The  admitted  chief. 

Facilis  est  descensus.    Descent  is  easy. 

Fac  simile.    A  close  imitation. 

Fcex  populi.     The  dregs  of  the  people. 

Falsi  crimen.     A  crime  of  forgery. 

Fama  clamosa.     A  prevailing  report ;  current  scan- 
dal. 


from  an  enemy. 

Fata  morgana.  Singular  atmospheric  appearances 
in  Sicilv. 

Fita  obstant.     The  Fates  oppose  it. 

Farcte  Unguis.  Favor  with  your  tongues;  be  si- 
lent. 

Fecit.  He  made  or  executed  it— put  after  an  artist's 
name. 

Feliritas  mulios  habet  amicos.  Prosperity  has  many 
friends. 

Felo  de  se.    A  suicide. 

Fera;  naturce.     Of  a  wild  nature. 

Festina  lente.     Hasten  slowly. 

Fiat  jnstitia  mat  net  um.  Let  justice  be  done  though 
the  heavens  should  fall. 

Fial  lux.    Let  light  be. 

Fide  et  amore.     By  faith  and  love. 

Fide,  nun  armis.     By  faith,  not  by  arms.  ' 

Fides  et  jnstitia.     Fidelity  and  justice. 

Fides  pitnica.     Punic  faith;  treachery. 

Fidus  Achates.     A  faithful  friend. 

Fidus  et  audax.     Faithful  and  bold. 

Fieri  facias.  A  legal  term  directing  an  execution  to 
be  levied  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

Fill  us  nullius.     A  son  of  nobody. 

Filins  terrce.     One  of  low  birth. 

Fin  em  respire.     Look  to  the  end. 

Finis.    The  end. 

Finis  coronat  opiis.    The  end  crowns  tho  work. 

Flagrante  bello.    During  hostilities. 

Fiagranle  delicto.     Tn  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Fleet i  non  fraugi.     To  bend,  not  to  break. 

F/oscuri  seiitentiarum.     Flowers  of  wit. 

Fons  et  origo.     The  source  and  origin. 

Formaliter.     Inform. 

Faciei  fori  una  jurat.     Fortune  assists  the  brave. 

Fortiter  et  recie.     With  fortitude  and  rectitude. 

Foriiter  in  re.     With  firmness  in  acting. 

Forum.    A  court  of  justice. 

Frangas,  nonflectes.  You  may  break,  you  shall  not 
bend  me. 

Fraus  pia.    A  pious  fraud. 

Fronti  nulla  fides.  There  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances. 

Fugit  hora.     Tho  hours  fly. 

Fuit  Ilium.    Troy  has  been. 

Fulmen  brvtum.     Harmless  thunder. 

Functus  officio.     Out  of  office. 

Furor  loquendi.    A  rase  for  speaking. 

Furor  poeticus.    Poetic  fire. 

Furor  scribendi,    A  rage  for  writing. 


Galilee.    In  French. 

Gavdeamus  igitur.  Let  us  be  joyful— a  celebrated 
college  song. 

Gaudet  tentamine  virtus.  Virtue  rejoices  in  tempta- 
tion. 

Genius  loci.    The  genius  of  a  place. 

Gens  tag, ita.     Civilians. 

Genus  irr  Habile  vatum.    The  irritable  race  of  poets. 

Gleba-  ascriptus.     A  servant  belonging  to  the  soil. 

Gloria  in  excelsis.    Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Gloria  rirtutis  umbra.    Glory  the  shadow  of  virtue. 

Gradatim.     Gradually ;  step  'by  step. 

Gradux  ,,d  Parnassum.  Aid  in  writing  Greek  or 
Latin  poetry. 


Gratis.    For  nothing. 

Gratis  dictum.     Mere  assertion. 
Gravamen.    The  thing  complained  of. 
Graviora  manent.     Greater  afflictions  a\ 
Gregaiim.    Gregariously. 


Habeas  corpus.  (In  law),  a  writ  for  delivering  a  per- 
son from  imprisonment. 

Habitat.    Residence ;  abode. 

Baud-  ignara  mali,  malts  suecurrere  disco.  Not 
ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Baud  longis  intervallis.     At  brief  intervals. 

Hand  passibus  cequis.     Not  with  equal  steps. 

Biatus  valde  deflendus.  A  deficiency  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Bic  et  ubique.    Here  and  everywhere. 

Bic  finis  fandi.    Here  was  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

Bic  jacct.    Here  lies.     [Epitaph.] 

Bine  illce  lacrimal.     Hence  proceed  these  tears. 

Boa  age.    Do  this  ;  attend  to  what  you  are  doing. 

Hoc  anno.     In  thisyear. 

Boa  lege.    With  this  law  or  condition. 

Hoc  loco.    In  this  place. 

Boa  opus,  hie  labor  est.    This  is  labor ;  this  is  work. 

Hoc  tempore.    At  this  time. 

Ilodie.    To-day. 

Bodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  To-day  to  me,  to-morrow  it 
belongs  to  you. 

Homo  alieni.    A  man  under  a  guardian's  control. 

Bomo  homini  lupus.    Man  is  a"  wolf  to  man. 

Bomo  multarum  literarum.   A  man  of  many  letters. 

Homo  sui  juris.    A  man  who  is  his  own  master. 

Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  d  me  alienum  pulo.  I 
am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  that  relates  to  man 
foreign  to  my  feelings.. 

Bonores  mutant  mores.  Honors  change  men's  char- 
acters or  manners. 

IToroe  canonica:    Prescribed  hours  for  prayer. 

Ilorresco  referens.     I  shudder  to  relate. 

florins  siccus.    A  collection  of  dried  plants. 

Hoslis  humani  generis.  An  enemy  of  the  human 
race. 

Humani  nihil  alienum.  Nothing  relating  to  man  is 
foreign  to  me. 

Humahum  est  errare.  It  is  the  lot  of  human  nature 
to  err. 

Hunc  tit  caveto.     Beware  of  him. 


Ibidem;  Ibid.    In  the  same  place;  a  note  of  refer- 

Idem.    The  same. 

Idem  sonans.     Meaning  the  samo. 

Id  est  (i.  e.).    That  is. 

Id  genus  omne.    All  of  that  sort. 

Idoneus  homo.     A  fit  man  ;  a  man  of  known  ability. 

Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat.  Ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  one. 

Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing 
unknown. 

Ilias  malomm.    A  host  of  evils. 

Ilium  fuit.    Troy  has  existed  ;  such  things  have  been. 

Illotis  manibus.  With  unwashed  hands  (without 
preparation). 

Imitatores,  servum  pecus.    Servile  herds  of  imitators. 

I)7io  peciore.    From  the  lowest  breast. 

Imparl  Jfarte,     With  unequal  strength. 

Imperinm  in  imperio.  A  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment. 

Implicite.    T5y  implication. 

Impos  animi.     Of  weak  mind  ;  imbecile. 

Imprimatur.    Let  it  be  printed. 

Imprimis.     In  the  first  place ;  especially. 

Impromptu.     Without  study. 

In  acta.     In  act  or  reality. 

In  ambiguo.     In  doubt. 

In  arm  is.     Underarms. 

In  artic.ulo  mortis.  In  the  article  of  death ;  in  tho 
last  struggle. 

In  capitil.     By  the  head. 

In  capite.     In  the  head. 

In  ceelo  quies.     There  is  rest  in  Heaven. 

Incognito.     Unknown. 

In  commendam.     In  trust,  or  recommendation. 

In  curid.     In  tho  court. 

Indeirce.     Hence  those  resentments. 

Index  expurgalorim.    A  list  of  prohibited  books. 

In   ilubiis.     Ill  matters  of  doubt. 

In  dubio.     In  doubt. 

In  equilibria.    Equally  balanced. 

In  esse.     In  being. 

///.  eiernum.     Forever. 

In  extenso.     At  full  length. 

In  extremis.    At  the  point  of  death. 

Infandum  renovare  dolorum.  To  recall  unpleasant 
recollections. 

Infinito.     Perpetually. 

Inftagrante  delicto.     Taken  in  tho  fact. 


In  Jar  m,i  pauperis.     To  sue  in  forma  pauperis  is  to 

sue  as  a  poor  man,  which  relieves  from  costs. 
Iii  foro  conscieiilice.     Before  the   tribunal  of  con- 

Infra.     Below. 

Infra  dignitatem.     Below  one's  dignity. 

In  future     In  future;   henceforth. 

Inge  us  teluni  nccessitas.      Necessity  is  a  powerful 

In,  hoc  signo  spes  mea.     In  this  sign  is  my  hope. 

In  hoc  signo  viuces.     Jn  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 

In  limine.     At  the  threshold. 

In  loco.    In  the  place.. 

In  loco  parentis.     In  the  place  of  a  parent. 

In  mediiis  res.     Into  the  midst  of  things. 

In  medio  lulissimis  ibis.     Safety  lies  in  a  medium. 

In  nomine.    In  the  name  of. 

In  nubibus.    In  the  clouds. 

In  nuce.    In  a  nut-shell. 

In  omnia  paratus.     Ready  for  all  things. 

Inops  consilii.     Without  counsel. 

In  ovo.    In  the  egg. 

In  pace.     In  peace. 

In  parlibus  injidelium.     In  infidel  countries. 

In  perpeluam  rei  memoriam,  In  perpetual  mem- 
ory of  the  affair. 

In  perpetuum.     Forever. 

Inpleno.     In  full. 

In  posse.     In  possible  existence. 

Inpresenti.     At  the  present  time. 

In  proprid  persond.     In  person. 

In  puris  naturalibus.     Quite  naked. 

In  re.     In  the  matter  of. 

In  rem.    In  law,  against  the  thing  or  property. 

In  rerum  naturd.     In  the  nature" of  things. 

Insiecit/d  sirculorum.     For  ages  on  ages. 

In  sano  sensu.     In  a  proper  sense. 

Insculpsit.     He  engraved  it. 

In  situ.    In  its  original  situation. 

Instanter.     Instantly. 

Instar  omnium.     Like  all ;  an  example  to  others. 

In  statu  quo.     In  the  former  state  or  condition. 

In.  sus/ienso.     In  suspense  or  uncertainty. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi.  In  thee,  Lord,  have  I  put 
my  trust. 

Inter  alia.     Among  other  things. 

Inter  arma  leges  silent.  In  the  midst  of  arms  the 
laws  are  silent. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum.  Botween  dog  and  wolf— at 
twilight. 

Inter  nos.     Between  ourselves. 

Inter  pocula.     At  one's  cups. 

In  terrorem.     As  a  warning. 

Inter  se.    Among  themselves. 

Inter  spem  et  metam.     Between  hope  and  fear. 

In  toto.    In  the  whole  ;  entirely. 

Intra  muros.     Within  the  walls. 

Intra  pa rietes.     Within  walls,  or  in  private. 

In  transitu.    On  the  passage. 

In  usu.    In  use. 

In  ntrumque  paratus.     Prepared  for  either  event. 

In  vacuo.    In  empty  space,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

Inversd  ordine.     In  an  inverse  order. 

In  vino  Veritas.  There  is  truth  in  wine ;  truth  is 
told  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

Invitd  Minervd.     Without  the  aid  of  genius. 

Ipse  dixit.     He  said  it  himself;  dogmatism. 

Ipsissima  verba.     The  very  words. 

Ipsissimis  verbis.     In  the  very  words. 

Ipso  facto.    In  the  fact  itself. 

Ipso  jure.    By  the  law  itself. 

Ita  est.    It  is  so. 

Ira  furor  brevi.s  est.    Anger  is  brief  madness. 

Ita  lex  script.a  est.    Thus  the  law  is  written. 

Italice.     In  Italian. 

Item.    Likewise ;  also. 


J. 

Jacta  est  alea.    The  die  is  cast. 

Janitor.    A  doorkeeper. 

Januis  elausis.    With  closed  doors. 

Joci  causd.     For  tho  sake  of  a  joke. 

Jucundi  acti  labores.     Past  labors  are  pleasant. 

Judicium  del.    The  judgment  of  God. 

Juniores  ad  labores,     Young  men  for  labors. 

Jure  divino.    Bv  divine  few. 

Jurehumano.     By  human  law. 

Juris  perit us.     Ono  versed  in  law. 

Jus  civile.     Civil  law. 

Jus  gentium.     Law  of  nations. 

Jus  possession  is.     Right  of  possession. 

Jnstitia--  soror  /ides.     Faith  is  the  sister  of  justice. 

Juslum  el  tenacem  propositi  virum.     A  just  m 

and  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Juxta.    Near  by. 


Labore  et  honore.    By  labor  and  honor. 
Labor  ipse  voluptas.    Labor  itself  is  pleasure. 
labor  omnia  vincit.     Labor  conquers  everything. 
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Lapis philosophorum.    The  philosophers  stone. 

Lapsus  line/ua:     A  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Lapsus  memorial.     A  slip  of  memory. 

Lares  et  penates.     Household  gods. 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan.    A  small  spark  may  lurk 

Latet  anguis  in  Tierbd.    There 's  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Latine  dictum.     Spoken  in  Latin. 

Laus  deo.    Praise  to  God. 

Legatus  a  latere.    A  papal  embassador. 

Leges  legvm.    The  law  of  laws. 

Leonina  societas.     A  lion's  company. 

Lex  loci.    The  law  or  custom'  of  the  place. 

Lex  non  scripta.    The  common  law. 

Lex  scripta.     Statute  law. 

Lex  talionis.    The  law  of  retaliation. 

Lex  terra:    The  law  of  the  land. 

Li'iertim.  arbitriitm.     Free  will. 

Libertas  et  natale  solum.  Liberty  and  my  native 
land. 

Lis  subjudice.     A  case  not  yet  decided. 

Lite  ji.  mlenie.      Kuriiii;  (lie  trial. 

Litera  scripta  manet.    The  written  letter  remains. 

Literati.    Literary  men. 

Literatim.    Literally  ;  letter  for  letter. 

Loci  communes.     Common  places. 

Loco  citato.     In  the  place  cited. 

Locum  tenens.     A  deputy  or  substitute. 

Locus  criminis.     Place  of  the  crime. 

Locus  in  quo.     The  place  in  which. 

Locus  penitential.     Place  for  repentance. 

Locus  sigilli  [/,.  £.].     The  place  of  the  seal. 

Longo  intervallo.     By  or  with  long  interval. 

Lucidus  ordo.     A  clear  arrangement. 

Luari  causd.     For  the  sake  of  gain. 

Lucus  a  non  lucendo.  A  jeu  d'esprit  in  etymology, 
which,  assuming  that  lucus,  a  dark  wood  or  grove, 
must  be  derived  from  the  verb  luceo,  to  shine,  sup- 
poses it  must  be  a  non  lucendo,  from  its  not  being 
light. 

Ludere  cum  sacris.    To  trifle  with  sacred  things. 

Lupus  infalndd.    The  wolf  in  the  fable. 

.Lustrum.    A  term  of  five  years. ' 

Lusus  natural.    A  sport  or  freak  of  nature. 


Maefe  rirtute.     Proceed  in  virtue. 

Magister  ceremoniarum.    Master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Magistrates  indicat  iiirum.     Magistracy  indicates 

the  man. 
Magna  civitas,  magna  soliludo.    A  great  city  is  a 

great  desert. 
Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalebit.    Truth  is  mighty 

and  it  will  prevail. 
Magnas  inter   opes  inops.    Poor  in  the  midst  of 

great  wealth, 
Magni  nominis  umbra.      The  shadow  of  a  great 

Magnum  opus.    A  great  work. 

Magnus  Apollo.  Great  Apollo  ;  one  of  high  author- 
ity. 

Major  domo.    Master  of  the  house  ;  a  steward. 

Mala  fide.     Treacherously. 

Mali  'exempli.     Ufa  bad  example. 

Malo  modo.     In  a  bad  manner. 

Malum  in  se.     Bad  in  itself. 

Malum  prohibitum.    Bad  because  prohibited. 

Mains  pudor.     False  shame. 

Manet  in  alid  mente  repostum.  It  remains  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind. 

Mania  a  potu.     Madness  caused  by  drunkenness. 

Manibus pedibusque.  With  hands  and  feet;  tooth 
and  nail. 

Mann,  forti.     "With  a  strong  hand. 

Manu  proprid.     "With  one's  own  hand. 

Mare  clausum.     A  closed  sea  ;  a  bay. 

Materfamilias.     The  mother  of  a  family. 

Materia  medica.     Substances  used  in  the  healing  art. 

Materiam  superabat  opus.  The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  materials. 

Maximum.     The  greatest  possible. 

Maximus  in  minimis.     Very  great  in  trifling  things. 

Mediocra  firma.     The  middle  station  is  surest. 

Medio  tidissimus  ibis.  A  medium  course  will  be 
safest. 

Mejiu/iee.     I  being  judge;  in  my  opinion. 

Memento  mori.     llemcinber  death. 

Mennirabilla.     Things  to  be  remembered. 

Memorid  in,  eternd.     In  everlasting  remembrance 

Memoriter.     From  memory;  by  rote. 

Mensd  et  toro.     From  board  and  bod. 

ALens  conseia  recti.     A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 

liens  divinior.     The  inspired  mind  of  the  poet, 

Mens  leg  is.     The  spirit  of  the  law. 

JLens  nana  in  corpora  sano.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Meo  periculo.     At  my  own  risk. 

Meo  voto.     Bv  my  desire,  or  according  to  my  wish. 

Men, in  sal.      Pure  salt ;  genuine  Attic  wit. 

Me  a  met  tu  n  in.     Mine  and  yours. 

Mihi  curafuturi.     My  anxiety  is  for  the  future. 

Minimum.    The  least  amount. 


Minus.     Less. 

Mirabile  dictu.    "Wonderful  to  be  told. 

Mirabile  visu.    "Wonderful  to  be  seen. 

Mirabilia.    "Wonders. 

Miriam  in  modum.    In  a  wonderful  manner. 

Miserabile  vulgus.    A  wretched  crew. 

Mittim  us.     "We  send ;  a  writ  to  commit  an 

to  prison. 
Mobile perpetuum.    Something  in  constant  motion. 
Modicum.     A  small  quantity. 
Modo  etformd.     In  manner  and  form. 
Modus.    Manner;  mode. 
Modus  operandi.    Manner  of  operation. 
Mole  ruit  sud.     It  is  crushed  by  its  own  weight. 
Mnllia  tempora.    Happy  times. 
Monumentum  cere  perennis.     A  monument  more 

durable  than  brass. 
Mure  Uiliernieo.    After  the  Irish  fashion. 
More  majorum.    After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors. 
More  suo.    In  his  own  way. 

Mors  omnibus  communis.    Death  is  common  to  all. 
Molu  proprio.     Of  his  own  accord. 
Mas  pro  lege.    Custom  for  law. 
Malta  (it  ,,it  us.    (.jroaning  deeply. 
-Vultiim  in  parvo.     Much  in  little. 
Mundus  vult  decipi.    The  world  will  be  deceived. 
Mutatis  mutandis.     The  necessary   changes    being 

made. 
Mutato  nomine.    The  name  being  changed. 
Mutuus  consensus.    Mutual  consent. 


ET. 


.Vi  i  It  i  le  solum.    Natal  soil. 

Nee  cupias,  nee  metuas.    Neither  desire  nor  fear. 

Ne  cede  malis.     Yield  not  to  misfortune. 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem.    Necessity  has  no  law. 

Nee  mora,  nee  requies.    No  rest  or  repose. 

Nee  pluribus  impar.  Not  an  unequal  match  for 
numbers. 

Nee  prece  nee  prelio.  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  by 
bribe. 

Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.  It  is  not  permitted  to  know 
all  things. 

Ne  exeat.    Let  him  not  depart. 

Nefasti  dies.    Unlucky  days. 

NefronM  crede.    Trust  not  appearances. 

Nem.  eon.  'nemine  conlradice.nle).  Without  opposi- 
tion. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  No  one  wounds  me  with 
impunity. 

Nemo  sot  us  seipit.     No  one  is  wise  alone. 

Nemo  repentc  fuit  turpissimus.  No  man  ever  be- 
came a  villain  at  once. 

Ne  plus  ultra.    Nothing  further:  the  uttermost  point. 

Ne  quid  nimis.  Literally,  not  too  much ;  i.  e.,  go 
not  too  far. 

Nerrus  proband!.    The  chief  argument. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Let  not  the  shoemaker  go 
beyond  his  last. 

Nihil  ad.  rem.     Nothing  to  the  point. 


Nihil  quod  tetiijit  mm  m  uaeit.  He  touched  nothing 
without  embellishing  it. 

Nil  admirari.    To  wonder  at  nothing. 

Nil  desjicrandum.     Never  despair. 

Nil  dicit.  He  says  nothing  ;  i.  e.,  the  defendants,  in 
law,  make  no  answer. 

Nimium  ne  crede  colori.  Trust  not  too  much  to  ap- 
pearances. 

Nisiprius.  Unless  before.  In  law,  the  name  of  cer- 
tain courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  several 
counties. 

Nodius  Gordius.    The  Gordianknot. 

Nolens  volens.    Whether  he  will  or  not. 

Noli  me  tangere.    Don't  touch  me. 

Nolle  prosequi.    To  be  unwilling  to  proceed. 

Nolo  episcopal'!.    I  do  not  wish' to  bo  made  a  bishop. 

Non  assumpsit.  The  plea  of  a  defendant  in  an  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit  that  "he  did  not  undertake  and 
promise,"  etc. 

Nun  compos  r,u  litis.    Not  of  sound  mind. 

Nmi  cause) re  sit, I.    Conscious  of  no  fault. 

Non  constat.     It  does  not  appear. 

Non  ens.    Nonentity. 

Non  est  inventus.     He  has  not  been  found. 

Non  Hint.    It  does  not  please  me. 

Non  liquet.  It  is  not  clear ;  applied  to  one  undecided 
in  mind. 

Nonmnlta,  sedmultum.  Not  many  things,  but  much. 

Non  nobis  solum.    Not  merely  for  ourselves.. 

Non  nostrum  est  tanteis  componere  lites.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  settle  such  grave  disputes. 

Nun  obstante.     ^Notwithstanding. 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  'We  can  not,  all  of  us, 
do  all  things. 

Non  omnis  moriar.    I  shall  not  wholly  die. 

Non  quia,  sed  quid.  Not  who,  but  what ;  not  the  per- 
son but  the  deed. 

Non  quo,  sed  quomodo.    Not  by  whom,  but  how. 

Non  sequitur.  It  does  not  follow  ;  an  unwarranted 
conclusion. 

Non  sibi,  sed  omnibus.    Not  for  itself,  but  for  all. 


Non  sum  qualis  eram.    I  am  not  what  I  -was. 

Nosce  teipsum.    Know  thyself. 

Noscitur  a  sod  is.     He  is  known  by  his  companions. 

Nota  bene  (N.  £.\     Mark  well. 

Natal ii,  diejnum.     W'ortby  of  note. 

Novus  homo.     A  new  man. 

Nudis  verbis.    In  plain  words. 

Nudum  pactum.     An  invalid  agreement;  a  contract 

made  without  any  agreement,  and  therefore  void. 
Nugat  canorce.    Melodious  trifles. 
Nite/is  armatus.     Armed  with  trifles. 
Nulla  dies  sine  lined.    Not  a  day  without  something 

done, 
Nu/li  seenndus.     Second  to  none. 
Nulii  us  fl  ius.     The  son  of  nobody. 
Nunc  aut  nunquam.    Now  or  never. 
Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus.     Never 

less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquum  non  parutus.    Never  unprepared. 
Nuptial.    Nuptials ;  wedding. 
Nusquam  tuta  Jides.     Out"  confidence  is  nowhere 

safe. 


Obiit.    ITo  or  she  died. 

Obiter  dictum.  A  thing  said  by  the  way,  or  in  passing. 

Observanda.    Things  to  be  observed. 

Obsta principiis.     ltesist  the  first  beginnings. 

Oceitrreut  nubes.     Clouds  will  intervene. 

Oderint  dum  metuant.  Let  them  hate,  provided  they 
fear. 

Odi  profanmn.    I  loathe  the  profane. 

Odium  medicum.  The  hatred  of  contending  physi- 
cians. 

Odium  ilieologicum.  The  hatred  of  contending  di- 
vines. 

Ohe  !  jam  satis.     Oh,  there  is  now  enough. 

Omen  faustum.    A  favorable  omen. 

Omne  bonum  super.    All  good  is  from  above. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  All  things  are  good  with  the  good. 

Omnia  cum  Leo.    Every  thing  with  God's  help. 

Omnia  mine-it  amor.    Love  conquers  all  things. 

Omnia  vincit  labor.    Labor  overcomes  all  things. 

Omnibus  hoe  vitium  est.     All  have  this  vice. 

Onus  proband!.    The  burden  of  proving. 

Ope  et  eonsilio.     With  assistance  and  counsel. 

Opera)  pretium  est.     It  is  worth  while. 

Opprobrium  medicorum.  TBe  reproach  of  physi- 
cians. 

Optimates.    Of  the  first  rank. 

Opus  aperatum.    A  mere  outward  work. 

Ora  et  labora.     Pray  and  work. 

Ora  pro  nobis.     Pray  for  us. 

Orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur.  The  orator  is  made  such 
by  education,  but  a  poet  must  be  born  such. 

Ore  rotundo.     With  round,  full  voice. 

Ore  tenus.     From  the  mouth. 

I  hi, /a  audi.     Origin  of  the  evil. 

0  !  si  sie  omnia.  Oh  1  that  he  had  always  done  or 
spoken  thus. 

Osrotundum.    A  round  mouth;  eloquent  delivery. 

0  tempora!  0  mores!  Oh  the  times  I  Oh  the  man- 
ners ! 

Otia  iJant  citia.     Idleness  tends  to  vice. 

Otium  cum dignitate.    Ease  with  dignity;  dignified 


Ot iu m  sine  dignitate. 


without  dignity. 


P. 


Pace  tud.    With  your  consent, 

Pacta  conventa.    The  conditions  agreed  upon. 

Pallida  mors.    Pale  death. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.    Let  him  who  has  won  it 

bear  the  palm. 
Parem  non/ert.    He  endures  no  equal. 
L'ar  pari  refero.     I  return  like  for  like. 
fan'  passu.    With  equal  pace  ;  together. 
Paritur paxbello.     Peace  is  produced  by  war. 
Par  nobilefratrum.     A  noble  pair  of  brothers;  two 

just  alike,  or,  one  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Par  oneri.    Equal  to  the  burden. 
Pars  adversa.    The  adverse  party. 
Pars  pro  toto.    Part  for  the  whole. 
Particeps  Criminis.     An  accomplice. 
Parturiunl  montes.     The  mountain  is  in  labor. 
Parva  componere  magnis.     To  compare  small  things 

with  great. 
Parva  leves  capiunt   animus.     Little   minds   are 

caught  with  trifles. 
Passim.     Everywhere. 
Paterfamilias.     The  father  of  a  family. 
Paternoster.     Our  Father ;  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Pater  patriot.     Father  of  his  country. 
Patres  conscript!.      Conscript  fathers — the  Eoman 

senators. 
Putriis  eiiiu/ibiis.    By  ancestral  virtue. 
Pax  in  bello.    Peace  in  war. 
Peccari.     I  have  sinned. 
/'<  mil  rile  lite.     Pending  the  suit. 
l\  lutralia.     Secret  recesses. 
Per  ambages.    By  circuitous  ways. 


QUI 


PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  FROM  TIIE  LATIN. 


suu 


Per  annum.    By  the  year. 

Per  capita.    By  the  head. 

Per  centum.     By  the  hundred. 

Per  contra.     Contrariwise. 

Per  diem.     By  the  day. 

Per  fas  et  nafas.     Through  right  and  wrong. 

Per  gradus.     Step  by  step. 

Per  interim.    In  the  meantime. 

Per  mare  per  terras.    Through  sea  and  land. 

Per  pares.     By  one's  peers. 

Per/ietuum  si/'entium.     Perpetual  silence. 

Per  saltum.    By  a  leap  or  jump. 

Per  se.     By  itself  considered. 

Petitio  principii.     A  begging  of  the  question. 

Per  viam.    By  the  way  of. 

Pessimi  exempli.     Of  the  worst  example. 

Pinxit.     He  painted  it— put  after  an  artist's  name. 

Plebs.    Common  people. 

Plena  jure.     With  full  authority. 

Plus  minus.    More  or  less. 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.  Nature,  not  study,  must 
form  the  poet. 

Pons  asino rum.  An  ass's  bridge;  a  help  to  dull  pu- 
pils. 

Posse  videor.    The  appearance  of  being  able. 

Post  helium  any  ilium.     Aid  after  the  war. 

Post  mortem.    After  death. 

Post  ohitum.     After  death. 

Postulata.    Things  required. 

Prcccogiiifa.     Things  previously  known. 

Pricmonitus,  pnemunilus.    Forewarned,  forearmed. 

Prescriptuin.     A  tiling  prescribed. 

Prima  facie.    On  the  iirst  view. 

Prima'  vice.    Tile  first  passages. 

Primo.    In  the  first  place. 

Primum  mobile.  The  [irst  mover;  the  first  impulse. 

Primus  inter  pares.     Chief  among  equals. 

Principia.    First  principles. 

Principia,  non  homines.     Principles  not  men. 

I'rinci/iiis  ohsta.  Oppose  the  lir.-f  appearance  of  evil. 

Prior  tern  pore,  prior  jure.  First  in  time,  first  by 
right;  or  first  cmno,  first  served. 

Pro  arts  et  focis.     For  our  altars  and  firesides. 

Prohatum  est.     It  is  proved. 

Pro  bono  publico.     For  the  public  good. 

Pro  confesso.     As  if  conceded. 

Pro  Deo  et  eaclesid.     For  God  and  the  church. 

Pro  et  con.    For  and  against. 

Profauum  valgus.     The  profane  vulgar. 

Pro  forma.     For  the  sake  of  form. 

Pro  hac  vice.    For  this  turn  or  occasion. 

Prohpudor.     Oh,  for  shame. 

Pro  memorid.     For  a  memorial. 

Pi  o  nunc.     For  the  present. 

Pro  oarte  virili.     According  to  one's  power. 

Pro  putrid.    For  our  country. 

Propaganda,  fide.     For  extending  the  faith. 

Pro  raid.     In  proportion. 

Pro  rege,  lege  et  grege.  For  the  king,  the  law,  and 
the  people. 

Pro  re  natd.  For  a  special  emergency  ;  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

Pro  salute  animiv.    For  the  soul's  health. 

Protanto.     For  so  much. 

Pro  tempore.    For  the  time  being. 

Proximo.    Next  month. 

Priidcus  fuliiri.     Thoughtful  of  the  future. 

Publice.     Publicly. 

Pugnis  et  calcibus.  "With  fists  and  heels;  with  all 
the  might 

Punica fides.    Punic  faith;  treachery. 


Quaere.    Query ;  inquiry. 
Quie.rilur.     Tiie  question  arises. 
Quatis  ab  imcepto.    The  same  as  from  the.  beginning. 
Qualis  rex,  tidis  grex.    Like  king,  like  people. 
Qua  mil  in,  se  bene  (/>  sseril.     During  good  behavior. 
Quantum.    The  quantity  or  amount. 
Quantum  lihet.    As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  meruit     As  much  as  lie  deserved. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.     How  changed  from  what 

he  once  was. 
Quantum  sufficit.    A  sufficient  quantity. 
Quantum  vis.    As  much  as  you  will. 
Quasi.    As  if;  in  a  manner. 
Quern  deus  vult  perdere,  prius  elemental.     "Whom 

God  purposes  to  destroy,  ho  previously  deprives  of 

understanding. 
Qui  capit,facit.     He  who  takes  it,  makes  it. 
Quiil  nunc?    What  now?  a  newsmonger. 
Qui  docet,  discit.     He   who   teaches   others,  learns 

himself. 
Quid  faciendum  ?    What  is  to  be  done? 
Quid  pro  quo.     Ono  thing  for  another;  tit  for  tat; 

an  equivalent. 
Quid  rides  t    Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
Quid  limes  ?     What  do  von  fear  ? 
Qui  nimium  proluil  nihil  probat.     Ho  who  proves 

too  much  proves  nothing. 
Qui  non  proficit,  deficit.     He  who  does  not  advance, 

goes  backward. 


Qui  taint    Who  as  well? 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?     Who  shall  guard  the 

guards  themselves? 
Qui  fallere  possit  amantem?    Who  can  deceive  a 

lover  ? 
Qui  transtulit,  sustinet.    He  who  transplanted,  still 

sustains.     [Motto  of  Connecticut.] 
Quoad  hoc.    To  this  extent. 
Quo  animof    Writh  what  mind  or  intention  ? 
Quacunquemodo.    Iu  whatever  manner. 
Quocuiapie  nomine.     Under  whatever  name. 
Quod  avertat  Deus !    Which  may  God  avert. 
Quod  bene  notandum.     Which  must  be  especially 

noticed. 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum.    Which  was  meant  to 

be  shown. 
Quod  erat  faciendum.     Which  was  to  be  done. 
Quod  hoc  sibi  vult  ?    What  does  this  mean  ? 
Quo  fata  vocant.     Whither  the  Fates  call. 
Quod  ride.    Which  see. 
Quo  jure  ?    By  what  right  ? 
Quomodo  ?    In  wdiat  manner?  how  ? 
Quondam.    Formerly ;  former. 

Quorum  parsfui.    Of  which,  or  whom,  I  was  a  part. 
Quot  homines,  tot  sentential..     So  many  men,  so  many 

minds. 
Quotidianus  homo.    An  every-day  sort  of  man. 
Quo  warranto  ?    By  what  authority  ? 


Badix.    Eoot. 

Kara  avis.    A  rare  bird  ;  a  prodigy. 

Rata.    Rate;  one's  own  share. 

Iieete  et  suaviter.    Justly  and  mildly. 

Rectus  in  curid.  Upright  in  the  court ;  with  clean 
hands. 

Redolet.  lucema.  It  smells  of  the  lamp  ;  it  is  a  la- 
bored production. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  A  reducing  a  position  to 
an  absurdity. 

Re  infertii.     The  business  being  unfinished. 

Reli'jio  loci.     The  religion-,  spirit  of  the  place. 

Rem  acu  teiigisti.  You  have  touched  the  thing  ex- 
actly [lit.  with  a  needle.] 

Remisso  animo.     With  listless  mind. 

Renovate  animos.    Renew  your  courage. 

Renovato  nomine.    By  a  revived  name. 

Requiescat  in  pace.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Rerum  primordia.    The  first  elements  of  things. 

Res  angusta  domi.  Narrow  circumstances  at  home; 
poverty. 

Resjiieefinem.    Look  to  the  end. 

Res  (jesice.    Exploits. 

I'espubliea.    The  commonwealth. 

Resurgam.    I  shall  rise  again. 

Re  verd.    In  truth. 

Ride,  si  sapis.    Laugh,  if  you  are  wise. 

Risum  tenealis,  amice  ?  Can  you,  my  friend,  for- 
bear laughing? 

Runt  cadiim.     Let  the  heavens  fall. 

Ruit  mole  sud.    It  falls  to  ruin,  by  its  own  weight. 

Rus  in  urbe.    The  country  In  town. 


Sal  Atticum.     Attic  wit. 

Salus  populi  supremo,  est  lex.    The  welfare  of  the 

people  is  the  supreme  law.  [Motto  of  Missouri.] 
Sal ro  jure.     The  riirht  being  safe. 
Salvo  pud-ore.     Without  offense  to  modesty. 
Sanctum  Santorum.     Holy  of  Holies. 
Sa pere  nude.     Dare  to  be  wise. 
Sartor  resartus.    The  cobbler  mended. 
Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.     Soon  enough,  if  but  well 

enough. 
Satis   eloquenfiic,  sapientiec   parrum.     Eloquence 

enough,  but  little  wisdom. 
Satis,  superque.    Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Satis  verborum.    Enough  of  words;  you  need  say 

no  more. 
Scan.  Mag.  (scandalum  magnatum].    Defamatory 

speech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  persons  of  dig- 
nity. 
Scienter.    Knowingly;  with  skill. 
Scilicet.    That  is  to  say  ;  to  wit. 
Scire  facias.     Causo  it  to  be  known. 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fans. 

The  principle  and  source  of  good  writing  is  to  think 

rightly. 
Scrthimus  indocfi,  doclique.  Learned  and  unlearned, 

we  all  write. 
Sculpsit.    Ho  engraved  it — put  after  an  engraver's 

name. 
Secundum,   artem.      According  to  rule ;   scientific' 

ally. 
Secundum  naturam.    According  to  the  course  of 

nature. 
Secundum  ordinem.    In  order. 
Se  drfendendo.     In  self-defense. 
Semel  et  simul.    Once  and  together. 
Semel  pro  semper.    Onco  for  all. 


Semjicr/'eli-v.     Always  fortunate. 

Semjj,  r  idem.     Always  the  same. 

Semper  ji'lcl  is.     Always  faithful. 

Semper  parutus.     Always  ready. 

Semper  v-ivit  in  ctrmis.     He  ever  lives  in  arms. 

Sene.e,  bis  puer.     Once  a  man,  twice  a  boy. 

Sensu  bono.     In  a  good  sense. 

Sensu  malo.     In  a  bad  sense. 

Seriatim.    In  regular  order. 

Sequilurque  piilrein  hand  passihvs  cequis.  He  fol- 
lows his  father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 

Sero,  sed  serio.     Late,  but  seriously. 

Servabofidem.     I  will  keep  faith. 

Servare  mod  urn.     To  keep  within  bounds. 

Sic  ilur  ad  astro.     Such  is  the  way  to  immortality. 

Sic  passim.     So  everywhere. 

Sic  s,  m], er  ti/rannis.  Ever  so  to  tyrants.  [M«tto 
of  Virginia.] 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  So  passes  away  earthly 
glory. 

Sicut  ante.     As  before. 

Sic  volo,  sic  juheo.     As  1  will,  so  it  must  be. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis.  Thus  you  do  not  labor  for  your- 
selves. 

Si  diis  placit.     If  it  pleases  the  gods. 

SiU  ut  leges  inter  arma.  The  laws  are  silent  amidst 
arms. 

SHcuti a m  ollum.     Deep  silence. 

Siniilia  similihus  curanlur.  Like  things  are  cured 
by  like. 

Similis  simili.  gaudet.     Like  is  pleased  with  like. 

Simpler  munditiis.     Of  simple  elegance. 

Sine  curd.     Without  charge  or  care. 

Sine  die.    Without  a  day  appointed. 

Sine  dubio.     Without  doubt. 

Sine  invidid.     Without  envy. 

Sine  mord.     Without  delay. 

Sine  odio.    Without  hatred. 

Sine  prejudicio.  Without  prejudice  or  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sine,  qua  non.     An  indispensable  condition. 

Si  quieris  monumentum,  circumspice.  If  you  seek 
bis  monument,  look  around. 

Si  quieris  peninsulam  ttmanont,  circumspice.  If 
thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold  it  here. 
[Motto  of  Michigan.] 

Si  sit  prudentia.     If  there  is  but  prudence. 

Siste,  viator.     Stop,  traveler. 

Sit  ti'ui  terra  levis.  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on  thy 
grave. 

Si' vis  pacem,  para  Vellum.  If  you  wish  for  peace, 
prepare  for  war. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus.     Virtue,  the  only  nobility. 

Socles  Ifomericet',    I  Homeric  or  Virgilian  lots.    [See 

Sortes  Virgilianm.  )      Dictionary.] 

Spero  meliora.     I  hope  for  better  things. 

Spes  mea  Christus.     Christ  is  my  hope. 

Spes  tulissima  cadis.     The  safest  hope  is  in  Heaven. 

Spolia  opima.    The  richest  booty. 

Sponte  sud.     Of  one's  own  accord. 

Slans  pede,  in.  una.     Standing  on  one  foot. 

Stat  maijni  noininis  umbra.  He  stands  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name. 

Stat  pro  rot/one  voluntas.     Will  stands  for  reason. 

Stains  quo.    The  state  in  which. 

Statu  quo.    As  things  were  before. 

Statu  quo  ante  helium.  The  state  in  which  wo  were 
before  the  war. 

Stet.    Let  it  stand. 

Stratum  super  stratum.     Layer  above  layer. 

Stijlo  in  verso.     With  the  back  of  the  pen. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas.  Every  man  has  his  own 
pleasures. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fart  iter  in  re.  Gentle  in  man- 
ners, but  resolute  in  deed. 

Sub  colore  juris.     Under  color  of  law. 

Sub  conditions.     Under  the  condition. 

Sub  hoc  signo  vinces.  Under  this  standard  you  shall 
conquer. 

Subjudice.    Under  consideration. 

Sub  pamd.     Under  a  penaltv. 

Sub  prate.etii  juris.     Under  the  pretext  of  justice. 

Sub  rosd.     Under  the  rose;  privately. 

Sid)  silentio.     In  silence. 

Sub  specie.    Under  tho  appearance  of. 

Sub  voce.    Under  the  voice. 

Succedaneum.     A  substitute. 

Suggestio  falsi.     The  suggestion  of  a  falseho 

Sui  generis.     Of  its  own  kind. 

Sni  juris.     In  one's  own  right. 

Summa  sunimarum.     Sum  total. 

Sum  mum  bonum.     The  chief  good. 

Sum nui m  jus,  summa  injuria.  The  rigor  of  the  law 
is  the  rigor  of  oppression. 

Sumptibtis  publicis.     At  the  public  expense. 

Sunt  lacvimic  rerum.     There  arc  tears  for  misery. 

Sito  niarte.     By  his  own  strength. 

Sui>er  visum  corporis.     Upon  a  view  of  the  body. 

Supprcssio  veri,  suggestio  falsi.  A  suppression  of 
the  truth  is  the  sucuestion  of  a  falsehood. 

Surgit  amari  illiquid.     Something  bittor  rises. 
Sunm  cuique.    Let  each  have  his  own. 
Suns  cuique  mos.      Every  one  has  his  particular 
habit. 


PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


ATO 


Tabula  rasa.    A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 

Ta-Hnm  rilie.     Weariness  of  life. 

Tarn  Ma.rU  quam  Minerva.  Possessed  equally  of 
courage  ami  genius. 

Tanqere  vulniis.    To  touch  the  wound. 

Tantum.    So  inueh. 

Te  fudioe.     You  being  the  judge. 

Telum  imbelle  sine  iclu.  A  feeble  weapon  thrown 
without  effect. 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in,  illis.  The 
times  are  changed  and  we  are  changed  with  them.* 

Tempus  edax  rerum.  Time  the  <devourer  of  all 
things. 

Tempus  ludendi.    The  time  for  play. 

Tempus  omnia  revelat.    Time  reveals  all  things. 

Tenax  propositi.    Tenacious  of  his  purpose. 

Ti'iitamla  via  est.     A  way  must  be  tried. 

Terminus  d  quo.     The  time  from  which. 

Terminus  nil  quem.    The  time  to  which. 

Terrce  filius.    A  son  of  the  earth,  or  one  of  low  birth. 

Terra  tirma.     Solid  earth;  a  safe  footing. 

Terra  incognita.     An  unknown  country. 

Tertium  quid.     A  third  something  ;  a  nondescript. 

Toga  virilis.    The  gown  of  manhood. 

Tot  homines,  quot  sententice.  So  many  men,  so 
many  minds. 

Tolidem  verbis.    In  just  so  many  words. 

Tofi.es  quoties.     As  often  as. 

Talis  riribus.     "With  all  his  might. 

Toto  ccelo.  By  the  whole  heaveus ;  diametrically  op- 
posite. 

Totwn.    The  whole. 

Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem.    All  the  world 's  a 

Totus  teres,  atque  rotundus.  Completely  smooth 
and  round. 

Transeat  in  exemplum.  May  it  pass  into  an  ex- 
ample. 

Tria  juneta  in  nno.     Three  joined  in  one. 

Teoja  fait.    Troy  was,  i.  e.,  Troy  is  no  more. 

Trudilur  dies  die.  One  day  is  pressed  onward  by 
another. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis.    Do  not  yield  to  evils. 

Tu  qnoqiie,  Brute.  !    And  thou  too,  Brutus! 

Tutor  et  ultor.    Protector  and  avenger. 

Tuum  est.    It  is  your  own. 


Uberrima  fides.     Implicit  reliance. 

Ubi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  nullum.  Uncertainty  de- 
stroys law. 

Ulii  lapsus  !    Where  have  I  fallen  ? 

Ubi  libertas,  ibi  patria.  Where  liberty  dwells,  there 
is  my  conntry. 

Ubique.     Everywhere. 

Ubitjue  patriam  reminisci.  To  remember  our  coun- 
try everywhere. 

Ubi  supra.    Where  above  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  The  last  argument  of  kings ; 
military  weapons. 


Ultima  fade.    The  utmost  boundary  or  limit. 

Ultimatum.    The  last  or  only  condition. 

U/timus  regum.    The  last  of  tyrants. 

Ultra  licitum.     Beyond  what  is  allowable. 

Una  voce.     With  one  voce  ;  unanimously. 

Unguis  in  ulcere.    A  claw  in  the  wound. 

Uno  animo.     With  one  mind;  unanimously. 

Usque  ad  aras.    To  the  very  altars. 

Usque  ail  nauseam.    To  disgust. 

Usus  loquendi.     Usage  in  speaking. 

Utcunque placuerit  Deo.    As  it  shall  please  God. 

Ut  infra.    As  below. 

Utile  i/ii/ci.    The  useful  with  the  pleasant. 

Uti  possedetis.     As  you  possess ;  state  of  present 

possession. 
Ut  pignus  amicitice.    As  a  pledge  of  friendship. 
Ut  prosvm.    That  I  may  do  good. 
Ut  quocunque  paratus.      Prepared  for  every  event. 
Ut  supra.    As  above  stated. 


V. 


Vade  mecunn.    Go  with  mo ;  a  constant  companion. 

Vie  victis.     Woe  to  the  vanquished. 

Vale.    Farewell. 

Valeat  quantum.,  valere potest.    Let  it  pass  for  what 

it  is  worth. 
Valete  ac  plauilite.    Farewell  and  applaud. 
Vance  lectiones.    Various  readings. 
Variorum  notat.    The  notes  of  various  authors. 
Varium  et  inutabile  semper  fcemina.    Woman,  ever 

changeful  and  capricious. 
Vehimur  in,  all  urn,    We  are  borne  on  high. 
Veils  et  remis.    With  sails  and  oars;  by  every  pos- 
sible means. 
Vel  prece,  vel  jiretio.    For  either  love  or  money. 
Ve/uti  in  speculum.     As  in  a  mirror. 
Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam.      This   man  sold  his 

country  for  gold. 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Venire  facias.    You  will  cause  to  come ;— the  writ  for 

summoning  a  jury. 
Veiiiis.secnnilis.     With  prosperous  winds. 
Vera  pro  graiiis.     Truth  before  favor. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.    Word  for  word  and  letter  for 

letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.    A  word  is  enough  for  a  wise 

mau. 
Veritas  odium  parit.    Truth  often  causes  hatred. 
Veritas  prevalebit.    Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit.     Truth  conquers. 
Ver  non  semper  viret.      Spring   does  not  always 

flourish. 
Versus.    Against;  toward. 
Vestigia.    Tracks;  vestiges. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.    There  are  no  returning 

footsteps. 
Vexata  qu.iv.stio.    A  disputed  question. 
Via.    By  the  way  of. 
Via  media.    A  middle  course. 
Via  militaris.     A  military  road. 
Vice.    In  the  place  of. 


T7.,;>  vcr*a.     Tie-  terin>  being  exchanged. 

17-/,  licet,  viz. ;   To  wit;  namely. 

Vide  1 1  crede.    See  and  believe. 

Vide.tur.    It  appears. 

Vide  ut  supra.    See  what  is  stated  above. 

Vi  et  armis.    By  main  force. 

Vigilate  et  orate.     Watch  and  pray. 

Vincit  amor  patriae,.    Love  of  country  prevails. 

Vincit  omnia  Veritas.    Truth  conquers  all  things. 

Vincit,  qui  se  ■vincit.     He  conquers  who  overcomes 

himself. 
Vinculum  matrimonii.    The  bond  of  marriage. 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.     She  acquires  strength  in  her 

progress. 
Vir  sapit  quipauca  loquitur.    He  is  wise  who  talks 

but  little. 
Virtus  incendit  vires.     Virtue  kindles  the  strength. 
Virtute,  non  verbis.     By  virtue,  not  by  words. 
Virtute,  non  viris.     From  virtue,  not  from  men. 
Virtute  officii.     By  virtue  of  office. 
17//'//,  ijuies.    Kest  or  content  in  virtue. 
Virtute,  non  armis,  fido.    I  trust  in  virtue,  not  in 

arms. 
Vis  a.  tergo.    A  propelling  force  from  behind. 
Vis  comica.     Comic  talent. 

Vis  inertia;..    The  power  of  inertness ;  resistance. 
Vis  preservatrix.     A  preserving  power. 
Vis  vitce.    The  vigor  of  life. 

Vita  brevis,  ars  longa.     Life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 
Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est.    Life  without  literature  is 

death. 
Vitce  via  virtus.    Virtue  the  way  of  life. 
Vitam  impendere  vero.    To  stake  one's  life  for  the 

truth. 
Virat,  respublica.    Live  the  republic. 


Vieat  rex.     Long  live  the  k 

the  living  voice  ;  Dy 

Live'mindful  of  death. 


ins  voice  ;  bv  oral  testimony. 
'  "    "death. 

to  live  enough. 


Viva  race.     By 

Vive  memor  lethi. 

Vivere  sat  vincere.     To  conqr 

Vive,  vale.     Farewell  and  be  happy. 

Vivida  vis  andmi.     Tlie  lively  vigor  of  genius. 

Vivitpostfunera  virtus.    Virtuesurvives  the  grave. 

Volenti  Deo.    God  willing. 

Volo.  non  valeo.     I  am  willing,  but  unable. 

Vota  vita  men.    My  life  is  devoted. 

Votum  castitatis.    A  vow  of  chastity. 

Vox  et  preterea.  nihil.    A  voice  and  nothing  more. 

i.  e.  sound  without  sense. 
Vox  fauciJrus  hcesit.    The  voice  (or  words)  stuck  in 

the  throat. 
Vox  populi,  vox  dei.    The  people's  voice  is  God's 

voice. 
Vulgo.     Commonly. 

Vulniis  immedicabile.    An  irreparable  injury. 
Vultus  est  index  animi.    The  face  is  the  index  of 

the  mind. 


i  perdidit.    He  has  lost  his  pu 
i  solvere.    To  loose  the  virgin 
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A  bas.    Down. 

Abattoir.     A  public  slaughter-house. 

A  bis  et  d  blanc.    From  brown  to  white ;  by  fits  and 

starts. 
A  bon  chat,  bon  rat.    To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat ; 

well  matched  ;  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
A  bon  m.arche.     Cheap. 
Absence  d'esprit.    Absence  of  mind. 
A  chaque  saint  sa  chandelle.    To  each  saint  his 

candle. 
A  cheval.    On  horseback. 
A  compte.    On  account ;  in  part  payment. 
A  concert.    Under  cover. 
A  discretion.     At  discretion. 
Affaire  il'amnur.     A  love  affair. 
Affaire  d'honneur.    An  affair  of  honor. 
Atfa  ire  du  cceur.    An  affair  of  the  heart. 
A  fin.    To  the  end. 
A  fin  de.    To  the  end  that. 
A  gauche.    To  the  left. 
A  genoux.    On  the  knees. 


Aide-toi,  le  del  t'aidera.  Help  yourself  and  Heaven 
will  help  you. 

A  f abandon.     At  random. 

A  la  bonne  heure.    Well  timed ;  at  an  early  hour. 

A  Vabri.    Under  shelter. 

A  la  campagne.     In  the  country  ;  simple. 

A  la  derobee.    By  stealth. 

A  la  Francaise.     Alter  the  French  mode. 

A  PAmericaine.     After  the  American  fashion. 

A  la  Grecque.    After  the  Greek  fashion. 

A  la  mode.    According  to  the  custom  ;  in  fashion. 

,1  I'Anglain:     After  (be  ICnglish  custom. 

A  la  Uhinoise.     After  the  Chinese  custom. 

A  la  Parisienne.     After  the  Parisian  fashion. 

A  Penvi.    Emulously. 

A  I'aventure.    At  a  venture. 

A  levant.    To  the  East. 

A  I'e.rlerieur.     Externally. 

A  V exiremite.  At  the  point  of  death;  without  re- 
source. 

A  Vimproviste.    Unawares. 

A  I'/talienne.     In  the  Italian  mode. 

Allons.    Let  us  so. 

A  I'outrance.    To  the  utmost. 

A  ma  puissance.    To  my  power. 


A  main  armee.    With  force  of  arms. 

Amendehonorable.  Satisfactory  apology;  reparation. 

A  merveille.    To  a  wonder ;  marvclously. 

Ami  de  cour.    An  uncertain  friend. 

Ami  des  noirs.     A  friend  of  the  negro. 

A  moitie  de  moitie.     By  halves. 

Amour  fait  beaucoup,  mais  argent  fait  tout,  Love  is 

potent  hut  money  is  omnipotent. 
Amour  propre.     Self-love,  vanity. 
Ancien  regime.     Ancient  order  of  things. 
A  pas  de  giant.     With  a  giant's  stride. 
A  peimlre.     A  model  for  a  painter. 
A  perte  de  rue.     Beyond  one's  view. 
A  pied.    On  foot. 
A  pen  pres.    Nearly. 
Appui.    Point  of  support;  prop. 
A  propos,  To  the  point;  pertaining  to;  seasonably. 
A  propos  de  rien.    Apropos  to  nothing. 
A  reeuloiis.     Backward. 
A  res  de  chausee.     Even  with  the  ground. 
Arriere  pensee.    A  mental  reservation. 
Atelier.    An  artist's  room. 
A  tort  et  a  iravers.     At  cross  purposes. 
A  toute  force.     With  all  one's  force. 
A  lout  hazard.    At  all  hazards;  at  all  events. 


eh  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  line. 
is,  a  German  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  who  represents  it 
■See  Pres.  Sears'  edition  of  ltoget's'Thesaurus. 


It  has  bpen  found,  at  last,  by  Professor  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  writings  of  Matthias 
is  a  saying  of  Lotharius  I.     In  the  original,  the  lino  stands  thus:     Omnia  mutantur  et 


COM 
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A  tout  prix.     At  any  price. 

Attache.    One  of  an  embassador's  suite. 

Ail,  bon  droit.    To  the  just  right. 

Ail,  contra  ire.    On  the  contrary. 

An  courant.    To  the  present  time. 

An,  desespoir.     In  despair. 

An  fait.     Well  instructed;  master  of  it. 

An' fond..    At  the  bottom. 

Aujoiird'hui  roi,  demain  rial.  To-day  a  king,  to- 
morrow nothing. 

An  pis  alter.    At  the  worst. 

An  rente.    As  for  the  rest. 

An  revoir.    Adieu,  until  we  meet  again. 

.1  nssUAl  (lit,  oussitAtfait.     No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Autant  d'fiommes,  aidant  d'avis.  So  many  men,  so 
many  minds. 

Autre  droit.  Another's  right.  (Thus  a  person  may 
sue  or  be  sued  in  another's  right,  as  an  executor, 
etc.) 

Autre  vie.    Another's  life. 

A  u  troisieme.    On  the  third  floor. 

Aim  amies.    To  arms. 

Avant-courier.    A  forerunner. 

Avec  permission.    By  consent. 

A  voire  santi.    To  your  health. 


Bus  bleu.    A  blue-stocking;  a  literary  woman. 

Beau  ideal.     A  perfect  model  of  beauty. 

Beau  monde.    The  fashionable  world. 

Bel  esprit.     A  brilliant  mind.' 

Beaux  es/irits.     (Jay  spirits;  men  of  wit. 

Bibliolheque  du  Roi.    A  celebrated  library  in  Paris. 

Bieu.suiii.ee.     Civility;  decorum. 

Bizarre.     Odd ;  fantastic. 

Blase.    Faded. 

Bon  ami.    Good  friend. 

Bon-bon.     A  sweetmeat;  confectionery. 

Bon  are,  mal  are.     Willing  or  unwilling. 

Bonhomie.     Good-natured  simplicity. 

Bon  jour.    Good  day  ;  good  morning. 

B.'i.jmir,  bonne  oeuvre.    The  better  day,  the  better 

deed. 
Bunne.    A  nurse  or  governess. 
Bonne  bouche,    A  delicate  bit. 
Bonne  foi.     Good  faith. 

B>nne  et  belle  assez.    Good  and  handsome  enough. 
Bon  soir.    Good  eveninsr. 
Bon  ton.     The.  height  of  fashion. 
Bun-meant.    A  jovial  companion;  a  luxurious  lirer 
Bouillon.    Soup. 
Bourgeois.    A  citizen. 
Unite?  en  avant.     Push  forward. 
Brevete.    Patented. 
Brusque,    Bough;  rude;  boisterous;  uncourteous. 


Cabaret.    An  inn  or  tavern. 

Caelie.    Concealed;  a  place  of  sudden  deposit. 

Canaille.     The  rabble. 

Cap-a-pie.     From  head  to  foot ;  all  over. 

Carte  blanche.    A  blank  sheet  of  paper ;  full  powers. 

Catalogue  raisonne.    A  catalogue  of  books  arranged 

according  to  their  subjects. 
Ce  monde^est  plein  de  fans.  The  world  is  full  of  fools. 
Cen  est.  fait  de.  lui.     It  is  ail  over  with  him. 
M  a  dire.    That  is  to  say. 

Cest  une  autre  chose.     It  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Ce  n'est  que  le premier  pas  qui  coute.    It  is  ouly  the 

first  step  which  is  difficult. 
C/iacun  a  son  gout.    Every  one  to  his  taste. 
Champs  Mi/sees.    Elysiaa  fields;  a  beautiful  public 

park  in  Paris. 

Chapeau  de  bras.    A  military  cocked  hat. 
Chapelle,  ardente.     Candles  set  round  a  coffin. 
Chapelle  expiatoire.    An  expiatory  chapel,   on  the 

site  of  a  murder,  etc. 
Chaque  pays  a  sa  guise.     So  many  countries,   so 

many  customs. 
Chateaux  en  Espagne.    Castles  inthoair;  fanciful 

plans. 
Chef.     A  professed  cook. 
Chefde  batlaillon.    A  major. 
Chef  de  cuisine.    Head  cook. 
Ciefd'ceuvre.    A  master-piece, 
Ciemin  convert.    A  covered  way  or  passage. 
Chere  amie.     A  dear  friend ;  a  mistress.  fence. 

Cheval  de  bataille.     A  war-horse ;  the  main  depcnd- 
Chevalier  d'industrie.    A  knight  of  industry;  one 

who  lives  by  persevering  fraud. 
Ci-derant.     Formerly. 
Coifenr.     A  hair-dresser. 
Coi'fure,     Ahead-dress. 
( 'amine  il  f'aut.     As  it  should  be. 
Ceimmejefiis.     As  I  was. 

(  omiiagnon  de  voyage.     A  traveling  companion. 
Lompte  rendu.    Account  rendered  ;  report. 


Concierge.    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
( 'oiii/e  d'tlire.     A  leave  to  elect. 

<  'nnsc  il  defamille.    A  family  consultation. 
Cornell  d'etat.    Privy  council. 
Contre-temps.    A  mischance  ;  disappointment. 
Cordon  samtaire.    A  line  of  guards  against  conta- 
gion. 

<  'nrjis  diplomatique.    The  diplomatic  body. 
Cortege.    An  escort. 

Couleur  de  rose.  Eose  color;  of  flattering  or  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Coup  d'essai.     A  first  essay  ;  attempt. 

Coup  d'etat.  A  stroke  of  policy  or  of  violence  in 
state  affairs. 

Coup  de  grace.    A  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  d e  main.    A  sudden  enterprise  or  effort. 

Coup  de  mailre.     A  master-stroke. 

Coup  d'osil.     A  rapid  glance  of  the  eye. 

Coup  de  pied.     A  kick. 

Coup  de  plume.    A  literary  attack. 

Coup  de  soleil.     A  stroke  of  the  sun. 

Coup  de  theatre.     A  theatrical  effect. 

Courage  sans  peur.     Courage  without  fear. 

( 'oiite  qui  coute.    Lot  it  cost  what  it  may. 

Cul  de  sac.  The  bottom  of  the  bag ;  a  difficulty  ;  a 
street  or  lane  that  has  no  outlet. 

Cuisine.    Kitchen ;  cookery. 


D. 

D'accord.    Agreed ;  in  tune. 
Dame  d'honneur.    Maid  of  honor. 
Dames  de  la  halle.    Market  women. 
De  bonne  grace.    With  good  grace  ;  willingly. 
Debut.     A  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Degage.    Easy  and  unconstrained. 
Ih'-ganf.     Disrelish  ;   disgust. 
Demi-jour.     Twilight. 
De  gai,  le  de  ceur.'   Sportively. 
De  haute  lutte.    By  a  violent  struggle. 
Dehors.    Without;  out  of;  foreign;  irrelevant. 
Dejeuner  d  lei.  fburchette.     A  meat  breakfast. 
De  mal  en  pis.     From  bad  to  worse. 
Demoiselle.     A  young  lady. 
Denouement.    The  unraveling  of  a  plot. 
Dernier  ressort.    A  last  resource. 
Desagrement.    Something  disagreeable. 
Detour.    A  circuitous  march. 
De  trop.    Too  much,  or  too  many. 
Devoir.    Duty;  respect. 
Dieil  avec  nous.     God  with  us. 
D/eu  defend  le  droit.     God  defends  the  right. 
Dieu  et'mon  droit.     God  and  my  right. 
Dieu  vous  garde.    God  bless  you. 
Distingue.     Distinguished;  eminent. 
Distrait.    Absent  in  thought. 
Divertissement.    Amusement;  sport. 
Double  entendre.    Double  meaning. 
Douceur.    Sweetness ,  a  bribe. 
Donx  yeiux.    Soft  glances. 
Drop  d'argent.     Silver  lace. 
Drop  dPr.    Gold  lace. 
Droit  des  gens.    The  law  of  nations. 
Droit  et  avant.    Right  and  forward. 
Droit  et  loyal.    Upright  and  loyal. 
Drole.    A  comical  fellow  ;  a  buffoon. 
Dufort  aufaible.    From  the  strong  to  the  weak 
one  with  another. 


E. 

Eau  de  vie.    Brandy. 

Eau  de  Cologne.    Cologne  water. 

Eau  de  lavande.    Lavender  water. 

E-lnircissenieiit.     Explanation. 

Eclat.    Splendor;  pomp;  glory. 

Ecole  de  droit.    Law-school. 

Elite.    Tho  best  part. 

Eloge.    A  funeral  oration. 

Eloignment.    Estrangement. 

Emeute.    Insurrection;  uproar. 

Employe.     A  person  employed  by  another. 

Empressement.     Ardor;  zeal. 

En  ami.    As  a  friend. 

En.  attendant.     In  the  meanwhile. 

En  avant !    Forward  1 

En.  bagatelle.     Tiillingly;  contemptuously. 

En  deshabille.     In  undress. 

En.  famine.     Inn   domeslic  state. 

Enfans  defamille.     Children  of  the  family. 

En  fa  ns  peril  us.     Lost  children;  the  forlorn  hope. 

Enfant  gate.    A  spoiled  child. 

Enfant  trouve.     A  foundling. 

En  flute.    Armed  with  guns  only  on  the  upper  deck. 

Enfoule.     In  a  crowd. 

Eu  li, (biles  gens.    Like  able  men. 

Enhaut.    On  high;  above. 

En  masse.     In  a  body. 

Ennui.    Weariness ;  'lassitude. 

Eu  passant.     In  passing;  by  tho  way. 

En  plein  jour.     In  broad  day. 

En  regie.    In  order. 


En  revanche.    In  return. 

Eu  route.     On  the  way. 

En  suite.    In  company. 

En  suivant  la  xerite.  "  In  following  the  truth. 

Entt  nil-  cord  late.     Evidences  of  good  will  and  justice 

toward  each  other,  exchanged  by  the  chief  per.-ons 

of  two  States. 
En  tout.    In  all;  wholly. 
Entre  deuxfeux.     Between  two  fires. 
Entre.  deux  eiiis.     Half  drunk. 
Entremets.     Small  and  dainty  dishes  set  between  tho 

principal  ones  at  table. 
Entre  nous.     Between  ourselves. 
Entrepot.     A  warehouse  or  magazine. 
En  verile.     In  truth  ;  verily. 
Envoye.     An  envoy  or  messenger. 
Eipiiraqne.     Of  double  i. leaning. 
Esprit  de  corps.    The  animating  spirit  of  a  collective 

body,  as  of  the  army  or  the  bar. 
Esprit  des  lois.     Spirit  of  the  laws. 
Esprit  fart.     A  freethinker;  hititudinarian. 
Etats  generawx.    The  States  general. 
Etat-majnr.    A  specific  number  of  officers  belonging 

to  the  same  corps. 
Eloiirderie.     Imprudence ;  inconsiderateness. 
Exigeant,     Exacting;  requiring  too  much. 
Expose.     An  exposition  ;  recital. 
Expticile.    Explicitly. 


Facheux.    Out  of  humor ;  sad. 

EeiQon.     Manner ;  style. 

Facon  de  purler.    Manner  of  speaking. 

Faineant.     Idle. 

Faire  man  devoir.    To  do  my  duty. 

Faire  sans  dire.    To  act  without  ostentation. 

Fait  accompli.     A  thin<r  already  done. 

Fauteuil.    An  easy  chair. 

Faux  pas.    A  false  step;  a  mistake. 

Femme  convertc.    A  married  woman. 

Femme  de  chambre.    A  chamber-maid. 

Femme  de  charge.    A  house-keeper. 

Femme  sole.    A  woman  unmarried. 

Ferine  ornte.     A  decorated  farm. 

Fete  chiimpitre.    A  rural  festival. 

Feu  dejoie.  A  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy ;  a  bon- 
fire. 

F.uil/eton.  A  small  leaf;  a  supplement  to  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  lieht.  entertaining  matter. 

Fillc  de  chambre.    A  chambermaid. 

Fille  dejoie.     A  woman  of  licentious  pleasure. 

Flux  de  bouche.    A  flow  of  words ;  garrulity. 

Fou.    A  fool. 

Friponnerie,     Roguery  or  roguish  tricks. 

Froidcs  mains,  chauele  amour.    A  cold  hand  and 


Gaiete  de  emir.    Gayety  of  heart. 

Garcon.    A  boy  or  a  waiter. 

Garde  du  corps.     A  body  guard. 

Garde  royate.     Royal  guard. 

Gardes.    Take  care  •  be  on  your  guard. 

Gardes  bicn.    Take  good  care. 

Garden  la  foi.     Keep  the  faith. 

Gens  d'armes.     Armed  police. 

Gens  de  condition.     People  of  rank. 

Gens  d'i'glise.     Churchmen. 

Gens  de  guerre.     Military  men. 

Gens  de  lois.     Lawyers. 

Gens  de  mcmefamllle.    Birds  of  a  feather. 

Gens  de  pen.    'Meaner  sort  of  people. 

Gentilliomme,    A  gentleman. 

Goutte  d  goutte.     Drop  by  drop. 

Gouvernante.     A  governess. 

Grace  d  Dieu.    Thanks  to  God. 

Grande  parure.    Full  dress. 

Grosxe  lite  et  pen  de  sens.    A  large  head  with  little 

sense. 
Guerre  d  mort.     War  till  death. 
Guerre  d  I'oulrance.    War  to  tho  uttermost. 


■sunt  taste. 

out :  a  financi 


i  soil  qui  mal  y  pi  use      Shame  to  him  wr. 

nks. 

I  de  combat.     Out  of  condition  to  ficrht. 

I  de  la  toi.     In  the  condition  of  an  outlaw. 

idesaison.    Out  of  season. 
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IDtel  de  ville.    A  town  hall. 

Tljtel  des  Invalides.    The  military  hospital  in  Paris. 
Hotel  dieu.    The  name  of  a  large  hospital  in  Paris. 
Hotel  garni.    Furnished  lodgings. 


11  a  le  liable  au  corps.    The  devil  is  in  him. 

II  a  le  vin  mauvais.    He  is  quarrelsome  when  in  his 
cups. 

V  en.il  u ie  d  qui  attend.    Waiting  is  tedious. 

II  taut  de  I'urgent.    Money  is  wanting. 

Illicite.    Unlawful. 

11  n'a  ni  bouche,  ni  eperon.    He  has  neither  mouth 
nor  spur  ;  neither  wit  nor  courage. 

11  n'a  pan  invente  la  pondre.     He  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder  ;  lie  is  no  conjurer. 
'11  ne  faut jamais  defter  unfou.   One  must  never  bid 
defiance  to  a  fool. 

11  n'est  sauce  que  d'apptfil.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

II  sent  le  fagot.    He  smells  of  the  fagot. 

Insouciance.     Indifference;  carelessness. 

Intriguant.    An  intriguing  fellow. 


tTai  bonne  cause.     I  have  a  good  cause. 

Jalousie.    Jealousy ;  a  Venetian  window-blind. 

Jamais  arriere.     Never  behind. 

Jardindes  plantes.  The  famous  botanical  garden  in 
Paris. 

Je  maintiendrai  le  droit.     I  will  maintain  the  right. 

Je  ne  cherclie  qu'un.    I  seek  but  one. 

Je  ne  salt  quoi.    I  know  not  what. 

Je  n'oublierai  jamais.    I  will  never  forget. 

Je  aids  prct.     t  am  ready. 

Jet  d'eau.    A  jet  of  water. 

Jeu  de  mots.    A  play  on  words;  a  pun. 

Jen  d'esprit.     A  witticism. 

Jeu  de  thedtre.    Stage-trick  ;  clap-trap  ;  attitude. 

Je  ris  en  efipoir.     I  live  in  hope. 

Joli.     Pretty. 

Juge  de  paix.    Justice  of  the  peace. 

Jutte  milieu.  The  golden  mean.  In  French  poli- 
tics, a  party  holding  a  middle  point  between  the 
old  monarchical  and  recent  republican  principles. 

J'y  suis  pour  mon  coil,    I  paid  dear  for  it. 


La  beaute  sans  vertn  est  nne  fieur  sans  parfum. 
Beauty  without  virtue  is  like  a  flower  without  fra- 
grance. 

Lache.     Lax. 

L'affaire  s'achemine.    The  business  is  progressing. 

La  fortune  passe  partout.  Fortune  passes  every- 
where. 

Ld,  Id.    So,  so;  indifferently. 

L'acenir.     The  future. 

Laissez /aire.    Let  alone;  to  neglect;  to  permit. 

Laissez  'nous  /aire.    Let  us  act  for  ourselves. 

La  maladie  sans  maladie.    Ilypochondriacism. 

La  patience  est  amere,  ma  is  son  fruit  est  doux.  Pa- 
tience is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet. 

L'argent.    Money. 

La  vertu  est  la  settle  noblesse.  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility. 

Vean  en  vient  a  la  bouche.  That  makes  one's  mouth 
water. 

Le  beau  monde.    The  fashionable  world. 

Le  bon  temps  viendra.    The  good  time  will  come. 

Les  bras  croises.     With  hands  folded. 

Le  coill  en  ate  le  gout.  The  cost  takes  away  the  taste. 

Le  diabla  boiteux.  The  lame  devil,  or  the  devil  on 
two  sticks. 

Legerite.    Lightness.;  levity. 

Le  grand  nionarque.  The  great  monarch,  i.  e. 
Louis  XIV. 

Le  grand  teuvre.  The  great  work  ;  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Lejen  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  The  object  is  not 
worth  the  trouble. 

le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes.  The  world  is 
woman's  book. 

Le  mot  d'enigme.    The  key  of  the  mystery. 

L'empire  des  lettres.    The  republic  of  letters. 

Le  pas.     Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 

Le  point  de  jour.     Day-break. 

Le  roi  et  t'ilat.     King  and  State. 

Le  roi  le  vent.    The  king  wills  it. 

Les  affaires  font  les  hommts.    Business  makes  men. 

Le  savoir  /aire.  The  knowledge  how  to  act ;  ad- 
dress. 

Le  savoir  vivre.  Acquaintance  with  life  and  man- 
ners. 

Les  doux  j/eux.     Soft  glances. 

Les  extremes  se  touchent.    Extremes  meet. 

Les  larmes  anx  yeux.    Tears  in  one's  eyes. 

Les  inurailles  ont  des  oreilles.    Walls  have  ears. 

Lese  majeste.    High  treason. 
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L'etoile  du  Nord.  The  star  of  the  North.  [Motto  of 
Minnesota.] 

Le  tout  ensemble.     All  together. 

Leltre  de  cachet.    A  sealed  letter ;  a  royal  warrant. 

Letlre  de  creance.    Letter  of  credit. 

Lettre  de  marque.    A  letter  of  marque  or  of  reprisal, 

L'homme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose.  Man  proposes, 
and  God  disposes. 

Liaisons  dangereuses.  Dangerous  alliances  or  con- 
nections. 

Litterateur.    A  literary  man. 

Locale.    A  place  or  station. 

Lorgnette.     An  opera-glass. 

Loyal  devoir.    Loyal  duty. 

Loyal  en  tout.    Loyal  in  everything. 

Loyaute  m'oblige.    Loyalty  binds  me. 

Loyaute  n'a  horde.    Loyalty  has  no  shame. 


Ma  chere.    My  dear. 

Mademoiselle.     A  young  lady. 

Ma  ibis.     Upon  my  faith. 

Mai, /re.     FMi-dicl.;  fa -ding. 

Maintien  le  droit.    Maintain  the  right, 

Maison  de  campagne.     A  country-seat. 

Maiso-n  de  snnte.     Private  hospital. 

Maison  de, -mile.    The  town-house. 

Maitre  d'hotel.    A  house-steward. 

Malade.    Sick. 

Maladie  du  2iays.     Home-sickness. 

Maladroit.     Awkward;  unskillful. 

Mai  d  propos.     Ill-timed. 

Mai  entendre.    An  error;  mistake. 

Malgre  nous.    In  spite  of  us. 

Mai, ire  sot.     In  spite  of  himself. 

Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seal.  Misfortunes  seldom 
come  alone. 

Mane, re.     Horsemanship;  a  riding-school. 

Marseillaise.  A  famous  national  hymu  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Mavmais  gout.    Bad  taste. 

Maurais  Iionie.     False  modesty. 

Mauvais  sujet.    A  bad  subject;  a  worthless  fellow. 

Medecin  expectant.    Trusting  to  lime  for  the  remedy. 

Medecin,  gueris-toi  toi-mi-me.  Physician  cure  thy- 
self, 

Mediocre.    Moderate,  indifferent. 

Melange.    A  medley. 

Mel/e.     A  riot  or  fight. 

Mesalliance.  Improper  association ;  marriage  with 
one  of  lower  station. 

Mise  en  scene.  The  getting  up,  or  putting  in  pre- 
paration, for  the  theatrical  stage. 

Mon  ami.    My  friend. 

Madiste.     A  fashionable  milliner. 

Mon  cher.    My  dear. 

Morale.  The  qualities  of  mind,  as  opposed  to  physi- 
cal qualities. 

Morceau.     A  morsel. 

Mot  du  guet.    A  watch-word. 

3Iots  eVusage.    Words  in  common  use. 

Muet  comme  un  poisson.    Mute  as  a  fish. 


Naissance.    Birth. 

Na'ive.    Showing  unaffected  simplicity ;  ingenuous. 

Na'ivefc.     Ingenuousness. 

Nee.    Born  ;  as,  Madame  Rumpf,  nee  (that  is,  whose 

maiden  name  was)  Neckar. 
Neglige.    A  morning  dress. 
Xiitserie.    Foolishness. 

Ni  Pun  ni  I'autre.    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
N'importe.     It  matter  not. 
Norn  de  guerre.    A  war  name ;  a  traveling  title. 
Nom  de  plume.     A  literary  title. 
Xanelaila nee.     Carelessness;   indifference. 
Nonchalant.     Careless;  indifferent. 
Notre  Dame.    Our  lady;  the  famous  Cathedral  in 

Paris. 
N'onbliezpas.    Don't  forget. 
Nous  verrons.    We  shall  see. 
Nut  bien  sans  peine.    No  pains,  no  gains. 


(Eil  de  bornf.    A  bull's  eye. 

On  commence  par  Ctre  dupe ;  on  finit  par  ctre 
fripon.  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  in  be- 
coming knaves. 

On  commit  Vami  au  btsoin.  A  friend  is  known  in 
time  of  need. 

On  dit.    A  flying  rumor. 

Out  dire.    Hearsay. 

Outre.    Out  of  the  usual  limits;  extravagant. 

Oublierje  ne  puis.    I  can  never  forget. 

Ouvcrt.    Open. 

Ouoriers.    Operatives;  workmen. 


Papier  mache.  A  substance  made  of  paper  reduced 
to  a  pulp. 

Par  acres.    By  snatches  or  starts. 

Par  accident.    By  chance. 

Par  accord.    By  agreement. 

Par  exemple.    For  example. 

Par  excellence.     By  way  of  eminence. 

Par  precaution.    By  way  of  precaution. 

Par  signe  de  mepris.    As  a  token  of  contempt. 

Partout.    Everywhere. 

Parvenu.    A  new  comer ;  an  upstart. 

Pas  a  pas  on  va  Men  loin.  Step  by  step  one  goes  a 
long  way. 

Passepartout.    A  master-key. 

Patience  passe  science.  Patience  exceeds  knowl- 
edge. 

Patois.     A  corrupt  or  provincial  dialect. 

Pave.    Pavement. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.     Strong  and  severe  pain. 

Penchant.    Inclination;  propensity ;  desire. 

Perdu.    Lost. 

Pi-re  de  famille.    The  father  of  a  family. 

Petit.    Small. 

Petit  maitre.    A  fop. 

Peu-d-peu.    A  little  by  little;  by  degrees. 

Pen  de  chose.    A  trifle. 

Peu  de  bien,  peu  de  soin.    Little  wealth,  little  care. 

Pen  de  gens  savent  ctre  vieux.  Few  persons  know 
how  to  be  old. 

Pied  a  terre.     A  temporary  lodging. 

Plein  pouvoir.    Full  grown. 

Plus  on  est  defous,  plus  on  rit.  The  more  fools  the 
more  fun. 

Plus  sages  que  les  sages.     More  wise  than  the  wise. 

Point  d'appui.     Point  of  support ;  prop. 

Porte  crayon.     A  pencil-case. 

PorU-monnaie.     A  flat  money-purse. 

Paste  restante.  To  remain  until  called  for.  (Ap- 
plied to  letters  in  the  post-office.) 

Pour  comble  de  bonhenr.    As  the  height  of  happiness. 

Pourfaire  rire.    To  excite  laughter. 

Pourfaire  visite.     To  pay  a  visit. 

Pour  passer  le  temps.     To  pass  away  the  time. 

Pour  prendre  conge.     To  take  leave. 

Pour  y  parvenir.    To  accomplish  the  object. 

Pri-t  d'aceomplir.     Ready  to  accomplish. 

Prct  pour  inon  pays.     Ready  for  my  country. 

Preux  chevalier.    A  brave  knight. 

Prores  verbal.    A  written  statement. 

Projet.    A  plan  or  project. 

I'rojet  tie  loi.     A  legislative  bill. 


Quand  on  voit  la  chose  on  la  croit.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving. 

Quelque  chose.    A  trifle. 

Qui  aime  bien,  bien  chdtie.  ne  loves  well  who  chas- 
tises well. 

Qui  donne  tiit  donne.  deux  foix.  He  who  gives 
promptly  gives  twice  as  much. 

Qui  m'aime,  aime  inon  chien.    Love  me,  love  my 

Qui  n'a  sante  n'a  rien.    He  that  wants  health  wants 

every  thing. 
Qui  pense  ?  ~~  Who  thinks  ? 
Qui  va  la.  t    Who  goes  there  ? 
Qui  vive?    Who  goes  there  ?  on  the  qui  vive,  on  the 

alert. 
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Rabat.    Reduction  of  price. 

Raison  d'etat.     A  reason  of  state. 

Raisonne.     Rational ;  arranged  in  regular  system. 

Rapport.    Returns;  relation;  account. 

Ravissement.    Ravishment. 

Recherche.    Nice  to  au  extreme ;  uncommon  and  de- 
sirable. 

Reconnoissance.    Acknowledgment;  survey. 

Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.    To  go  back  in  order  to 
get  a  better  leap. 

Regime.    Mode  of  living;  government;  system. 

Reno ufre.    Encounter. 

Rendezvous.  Appointment  to  meet;  place  of  meeting. 

Repondre  en  Normand.     To  gi  ve  an  evasive  answer. 

Restaurant.    An  eating-house. 

Restaurateur.    Keeper  of  an  eating-house. 

Resume.    An  abstract  or  summary. 

Revenons  A  nos  moulons.     Let  us  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai.    Nothing  is  beautiful  but 
the  truth. 

Rire  entre  cuir  et  chair.    To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 
3  de  chambre.    A  dressing-gown  or  inorning- 

Rdle.    Character  in  a  drama. 

li,ife  d'iquipoae.    A  list  of  the  crew. 

Roue.    A  dissipated  fellow ;  a  rowdy. 
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Rouge.    Red  color. 

Ruse.    Stratagem  ;  trick. 

Ruse  contra  ruse.    Diamond  cut  diamond ;  trick  for 

trick. 
Ruse  de  guerre.    A  stratagem  of  war. 


Salon.    A  saloon. 

S'amuser  d  la  movtarde.    To  stand  on  trifles. 

Sans  ceremonie.    Without  ceremony. 

Sangfroid.     Indifference  ;  apathy. 

Sana  changer.    Without  changing. 

Sans  compllmens.     Without  compliments. 

Sansculottes.    Ragged  men;  the  lower  classes. 

Sans  Dien  rien.     Nothing  without  God. 

Sans  doute.     Without  doubt. 

Sans/agon.    Without  form  or  trouble. 

Sansparett.    Without  equal. 

Sunn  peine.    Without  difficulty. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach. 

Sans  rime  et  sans  raison.  Without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. 

Sans  souci.    Without  care ;  free  and  easy. 

Sans  tdclia.    Stainless. 

Sauva  qui  pent.     Save  himself  who  can. 

Savant.    A  man  of  learning. 

Saooirfaira.     Ability;  contrivance  or  skill. 

Savoir  vivre.    Good  breeding;  refined  manners. 

Selon  Us  regies.    According  to  rule. 

Si  ja  puis.    If  I  can. 

Sobriquet.    A  nickname. 

Soi-,lisanl.     Self-styled. 

Soiree.    Evening,  or  an  evening  party. 

Solitaire.    A  reel  use. 


Soiiges  sunt  mensongis.     Dreams  are  lies. 

Sorbonne.    A  famous  college  in  France. 

Souffle)'  la  chaud  et  lefroid.    To  blow  hot  and  cold. 

Sous  tous  les  rapports.     In  all  respects. 

Souvenir.    A  memento  or  keep-sake. 

Stu/,-:  1,'rme.     Be  firm. 

Surveillance.    Supervision  ;  inspection  ;  oversight. 


Tall i'  d'hote.     A  common  table  for  guests. 

Tableau.  A  picture-like  representation,  or  still  pan- 
tomime. 

Tuche  sans  tdche.     A  work  without  a  stain. 

Tanl  mieux.     So  much  the  better. 

Tant  //is.    So  much  the  worse. 

Tant  soi  peu.     Never  so  little. 

7(7  est  noire  plaisir.     Such  is  our  pleasure. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet.     Like  master,  like  man. 

Tita  d  tite.     Head  to  head ;  in  close  conversation. 

Tiens  d  la  vcrite.     Mai ntai n  the  truth. 

Tiens  ta  foi.     Keep  thy  faith. 

Tiers  etat.  Third  estate;  middling  or  lower  classes 
in  Franco. 

Toujours  prct.     Always  ready. 

Tour  d" 'expression.  An  idiom  or  peculiar  mode  of 
expression. 

Tout-, i-r'ait.     Entirely;  wholly. 

Tout-d-l'heura.     Instantly. 

Tout  an  contraire.     On  the  contrary. 

Tout  a  nous.     Wholly  yours. 

Tout  bien  ou  rien.    The  whole  or  nothing. 

Tout  court.    Very  short. 

Tout  de  mihne.     Precisely  the  same. 

Tout  de  suite.     Immediately. 

Tout  ensemble.    The  whole  taken  together. 


Tun)  est pris.    All  is  taken;  every 


die  affaire  flennbee.    A  gone  case. 

1'n  hienfait  u'est.  jamais  perdu.  A  kindness  is  never 

lost. 
Uuefois  n' est  pas  coutume.    One  act  does  not  make 

a  habit. 
Un  sot  d  triple  itaga.    An  egregious  blockhead. 
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Valet  de  cliambre.    An  attendant ;  a  footman. 
Vaudeville.    A  ballad. 
Verite  sans  peur.    Truth  without  fear. 
Videttes.     Sentinels  on  horseback. 
Vigueur  de  dessus.     Strength  from  on  high. 
Vis  d  vis.     Opposite;  facing. 
Vive  la  bagatelle  .'     Success  to  trifling. 
Vive  le  roi  !    Long  live  the  kingl 
Vivat.    A  shout  of  "  Long  live." 
Voild.     Behold  ;  there  is,  or  there  are. 
Vol  l  a  tout.     That 'sail. 

Voild  une  autre  chose.     That's  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.    To  be  in  the  secret. 
Voltigeur.     A  light-horseman. 

Vous  y  perdrez  bos  pas.     You  will  lose  your  labor. 
Vralsemblance.     Probability. 
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A  cader  vd  chi  troppo  alto  sale  [It.]    Who  climbs 

too  high,  goes  to  fall. 
A  causa  persa,  parole  assai  [It.]    When  the  cause 

is  lost,  there  is  enough  of  words. 
Aaerta  errando  [Sp.]     He  blunders  into  the  right. 
Ad  ogni  uccello,  sua  nido  e  bello  [It.]     With  every 

bird  its  own  nest  is  charming. 
Armada  [Sp.]     A  fleet. 
Albino  [Sp.]     A  white  negro. 
Al  r'res.'o  [It.]     In  fresco  f  cool. 
Alpiu  [It.]     At  most. 
AW  alba  [It.]     At  daybreak. 


Alia  breva  [It].  Quick. 
Alia  pezza  [It.]  Piece ' 
Alia  Polacvo  [It]     In  the  Polish  mode 


Piece  by  piece. 


Allegro  [It.]     Sprightly  ;  cheerful. 

Alto  reliem  [It,]      In  high  relief. 

Amoroso  [It.]     A  lover;  tenderly. 

A  tempo giusto  ft11']  In  e(*uaI  or  Just  time- 

Auto  dafe  [Sp.]     An  act  of  faith  ;  the  name  given  in 

Spain   and  Portugal  to  the  burning  of  Jews   and 

heretics. 
Aviendo  pregonado  vino,  vendere   vinagre  [3p.] 

After  having  praised  their  wine,  they  sell  us  vinegar. 
A  vostra  salute  [It.]    To  your  health. 


che  ride,  vuol  dir,  borsa  che  piange 


7?,-i,'  /,/arito  |  It.]     At  pleasure. 

Ben  trovato  [It.]     Well  found— an  ingenious  solution. 

Ren  vtenes,  si  vienes  solo  [Sp.]     Welcome,  if  thou 

comest  alone ; — spoken  of  misfortune. 
Bravo!  [It.]     Well  done  1 


Cambio  non  cfurto  [It.]     Exchange  is  no  robbery. 

Cantatriee  [It.]     A  female  singer. 

Can.:, me  [It.]     A  song. 

Carbonari  [It.]    Members  of  a  secret  political  society 

in  Italy. 
Cits  sard,  sard  [It.]     Whatever  will  be,  will  be. 
Chiaroscuro  [It.]     Distribution  of  light  and  shade  in 

painting. 
Chida,,,; 

qu 
Chi  rJfPn,n,!e  P™**?'  sapoco  [It.]   Who  answers  sud- 
[It.]    Nothing 


'■  presto  raddoppia  il  dono  [It.]    He  that  gi' 
kly  doubles  the  gift. 


venture,  nothing  have. 


Clii  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  de  niente  [It.]  He 
who  knows  nothing,  doubts  of  nothing. 

Chi  face  confessa  [It.]     Silence  is  confession. 

Cicerone  [It.]     A  guide  who  explains  curiosities. 

Cicisbeo  [It.]     A  male  attendant  on  a  married  lady. 

Cognoscente  [It.]     A  connoisseur. 

Con  amove  [It.]     With  love;  earnestly. 

Con  diligenza  [It.]     With  diligence. 

Con  dolore  [It]     With  grief. 

Canto  spesso  e  amicizia  lunga  [It.]  Short  reckon- 
ings make  long  friendships. 

Contra  fortuna  no  vale  arte  ninguna  [Sp.]  There 
is  no  fence  against  fortune. 

Conversazione  [It]  Conversation ;  a  meeting  for 
conversation. 

Cosa  benfatta,  efatta  due  volte  [It.]  A  thing  well 
done  is  twice  done. 

Cosafalta  capo  ha  [It.]  A  thing  which  is  dono  has 
a  head. 


Del  credere  [It.]  A  guaranty  given  by  factors  bind- 
ing them  to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  purchasers 
of  goods  which  they  sell  on  credit.  This  is  douo  for 
a  premium. 

Del  segno  [It.]     Repeat  from  tbo  sign. 

Di  gvado  [It.]     A  movement  bv  joint  intervals. 

Dilettante  [It.]     A  lover  ofthe  fine  arts. 

Diilvero  a  efronterai  il  diavolo  [It.]  Speak  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Di  voio  [It.]     Devotedly. 

Dolce  [It.]     In  music,  soft  and  agreeable. 

Dolce  cosa  a  vedere.  e  dol  i  inganni  [It.]  Things 
sweet  to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions — applied  to 
specious  but  deceitful  appearances. 

Dolca  far  niente  [It.]  Sweet  doing  nothing ;  sweet 
idleness. 

Doleemente  [It.]     Softly. 

Doloroso  [It.]     Soft  and  pathetic. 

Domino  [H.J      A  silk  mask  robe. 

Don  [It.]     A  man  of  rank. 

Donna  [It.]     A  lady  of  high  rank. 

Due  testa  vagliano  piu  che  una  sola  [It.]  Two  heads 
are  better  than  ono. 


Ecativo  vento  che  non.  e  buono  per  qualchumo  [It.] 
Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

El  corazon  manda  las  cai-nes  [Sp.]  The  heartbeat's 
up  the  body. 


E  meglio  tardi  che  mai  [It.]     Better  late  than  never. 
Eicritur<i,buenamemoria  [Sp.]     Writing,  the  best 

memory. 
Extravaganza  [It.]     A  wild  and  incoherent  musical 

composition. 


Falsetto  [It.]  A  voice  an  octavo  above  its  natural 
pitch. 

Fantasia  [It.]     A  fantastical  air  in  music. 

Fantoccini  [It.]  Dramatic  representations  with  pup- 
pets. 

Far  niente  [It.]     Doing  nothing. 

Fata  mare/anii  [It.]  Atmospheric  phenomena  along 
the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Finale  [It.]     The  "conclusion. 


Giovine  Tledia  [It]     Toung  Italv. 

Giovine  Santo,  Diavolo  vecchio  [It.]    A  young  saint, 

an  old  devil. 
Gli  iissenti  hanno  torto  [It.]    The  absent  are  in  the 

Giusto  [It.]     In  just  and  steady  time. 
Guerra  al  cuch'illo  [Sp.]     War  to  the  knife. 
Gusto  [It.]    Taste. 


Hablen  cartas,  y  callen  barbas  [Sp.]  Let  writings 
speak  and  beards,  that  is,  mouths,  he  silent. 

Nora  a  sempre  [It.]     It  is  always  time. 

Ilnrtar  para  dar  por  Dios  [Sp.]  To  steal  in  order 
to  givo  to  God. 


R  sabio  mud  a  conscia,  il  nescio  no  [Sp.]  A  wise 
man  sometimes  changes  his  opinion,  a  tool  never. 

It  rolto  seiolto.  i  /uaisievi  stvel/i  [It.]  The  counte- 
nance open,  but  the  thoughts  concealed. 

Imbroglio  [It.]     Disorder  or  confusion. 

Impvovisalovi  [It]     An  impromptu  poet. 

Improvised  'ice  [It.]     An  impromptu  poetess. 

Inbi,neohl.]     [Hank. 

Incognito  [It  ]     In  disguise  ;  unknown. 

In  petto  [It  1     Within  the  breast;  in  reserve. 

Intaglio  [It.]  A  precious  stone  with  figures  engraved 
on  it. 

Intermezzo  [It.]     Interlude. 
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Joco  di  mono,  joco  villano  [It.]    Practical  jokes 

long  only  to  the  low. 
Junta  [Sp.]    A  party;  a  state  council  in  Spain. 


Laf, 


fame  non  vuol  leggi  [It.]    Hunger  obeys  no  1 
gente  pone,  y  Dios  dispono  [Sp.]     Men  pur] 


laws, 
purpose, 

but  God  doth  dispose. 
Laguna  [It.]     A  moor  ;  a  fen. 
La  mentira  tiene  las  piernas  cortas  [Sp.]    A  lie  has 

short  legs. 
La  povertd  e  la  mad  re  di  tulte  It  artl  [It]    Poverty 

is  the  mother  of  all  arts. 
La  speranza  e  il  pan  de  miseri  [It.]     Hope  is  tho 

poor  man's  bread. 
Las  riquezas  son  bagajes  de  la  far  Inn  a  [It.]    Biches 

are  the  baggage  of  Fortune. 
Lauda  la  maglie  e  tienti  donzello  [It.]     Commend  a 

wife,  but  remain  a  bachelor. 
La-.-.aroni  [It.]     Street  beggars  in  Italy. 
Libretto  [It.]     A  little  book  or  pamphlet. 
Locos  y  nin.os  dizen  la  verdad  [Sp.]    Children  and 

fools  speak  truth. 


M. 

Madonna  [It.]    The  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  picture  of  her. 
Maggior*  fretta  minor  atto  [It.]    The  more  haste 

the  worse  speed. 
Mas  vale  saber  que  hdber  [Sp.]    Better  be  wise 

than  rich. 
Mas  vale  ser  necio  que  porsiado  [Sp.]    Better  bo  a 

fool  than  obstinate. 
3Lis  vale  tarde  que  nunca  [Sp.]    Better  late  than 


'  [It.]    Middle. 
i  Unto  [It/ 


3Iezzo 

Mezzo  Unto  [It.]     A  kind  of 

Mi  date  creta per  casio  [It]     You  give  me  chalk  for 

cheese. 
Mucho  en  el  suelo,  poco  en-  el  Cielo  [Sp.]    Much 

earth,  little  in  Heaven. 


Natura  lofece,  epoi  ruppe  la  stampa  [It]    Nature 

made  him  and  then  broke  the  moid. 
No  ay  cerradura  si  es  de  oro  la  ganzua   [Sp.] 

There  is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  will  open  it. 


No  es  todo  oro  lo  que  relaze  [Sp.]    All  is  not  gold 

that  glitters. 
Non  far  ma  medico  tuo  herede  [It.]    Never  make 

your  physician  your  heir. 
N«n  mi  recta-do  [It]     I  don't  remember. 
Nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova  [It.]    The  best  news  is 

no  news. 


Offrecer  muclio,  especie  es  de  negar  [Sp.]  To  offer 
"much  is  ;i  kind  of  denial. 

Ogni  medalgia  ha  il  suo  riverso  [It.]  Every  medal 
has  its  reverse. 

Ogni  uno  per  si  medesimo,  e  Dio  por  tutti  [It] 
Every  man  for  himself  and  God  for  us  all. 

OUapodrida  [Sp.]  An  incongruous  mixture ;  a  med- 
ley. 


Padrone  [It.]    Buler ;  protector. 

Per  cassa  [It]     In  cash. 

Per  troppo  dibatter  la  veritd  si  perde  [It.]    Truth 

is  lost  by  too  much  controversy. 
Pielra  mossa  non  fa  muschio  [it]    A  rolling  stone 

gets  no  moss. 
Pia  [It.]  More. 
Piu  losto  mendicante  che  ignoranti  [It.]    Better  be 

a  beggar  than  ignorant. 
Poca  barba,  poca  vergiienza  [Sp.]    Little  beard,  lit- 
tle shame. 
Poca  robba,  poca  pensiero  [It]    Little  wealth,  little 

care. 
Poco  [It]     A  little. 
Poco  a  poco  [Sp.]    Little  by  little. 
Presto  maduro,  presto  podrido  [Sp.]    Soon  ripe, 

soon  rotten. 
Presto  maturo,  presto  marzo  [It]    Soon  ripe,  soon 

rotten. 
Prima  donna  [It.]    The  principal  female  singer  or 

Pronunciamiento  [Sp.]    A  public  declaration. 


Questo  vento  no  cribra  la  biada  [It.]    This  wind 

shakes  no  corn. 
Quien   muclw    abraza   poco    aprieta  [Sp.]     Who 

grasps  much,  holds  little. 
Quien pregunta,  no  yerra  [Sp.]    "Who  asks  errs  not. 


Recoje  tu  heno  mientras  que  el  sol  lustiere  [Sp.] 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Remuda  de  pasturage  haze  biserros  gordos  [Sp.l 

Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves. 
Rio  [Sp.]    Eiver. 


Sempre  il  mal  nonvien  per  nuocere  [It]  Misfor- 
tune d  11  s  not  always  come  to  injure. 

Se  non  e  veto,  e  ben  trovato  [Itl  If  not  true,  'tis 
well  feigned. 

S,  )ar  [Sp.]     Lord;  sir. 

Siesta  [Sp.]     Sleep  after  dinner ;  repose. 

Signora  [It]     Lady. 

Soccorso  non  venne  mai  tardi  [It]  Help  never 
comes  too  late. 

Stavo  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui  [It]  I  was 
well,  but  wishing  to  be  better,  I  am  here. 

T. 

Tanto  buon,  che  val  nienie  [It]    So  good  as  to  be 

good  for  nothing. 
Terra  cotta  [It.]     Baked  earth. 
Tomava  la  por  rosa,  mas  devenia  cardo   [It]     I 

took  her  for  a  rose,  but  she  proved  a  thorn. 
Troppo  disputare  la  veritd  fa  errare  [It]    Too 

much  dispute  puts  truth  to  fl'ight 


Una  scopa  nuova  spiazza  bene  [It.]    A  new  broom 

sweeps  clean. 
Una  vcltaforfante,  e  sempre  for/ante  [It.]     Once  a 

knave,  always  a  knave. 
Un  cabello  haze  sombra  [Sp.]    The  least  hair  makes 

a  shadow. 

V. 

Vera  prosperity  e  non  haver  necessita  [It.]    'Tis 

true  prosperity  to  have  no  adversity. 
Verdad  es  verde  [Sp.]    Truth  is  green. 
Vettura  [It.]     A  hackney-coach. 
Vetturino  [It]    A  hackney-coachmon. 


Virtuoso  [It.]    One  versed  in  the  curiosities  of  art. 
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Arkansas,    liegnant  populi.     The  people  rule, 


Carolina,  N.     (No  motto.) 

Carolina,  S.    Animis  opibusque  parati.    Ever  ready 

with  our  lives  and  property. 
Connecticut.      Qui    iiiiiistiilit,  .  sustinet.      Ue    who 

transplanted  still  sustains. 
Delaware.    Liberty  and  Independence. 
Florida.     In  God  is  our  trust. 
Georgia.     Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation. 
Illinois.    State  Sovereignty  and  National  Union. 
Indiana.    (No  motto.) 


Iowa.    Onr  liberties  we  prize,  and  our  rights  we  will 

maintain. 
Kentucky.     United  we  stand,  divided  we  falL 
Louisiana.    Union  and  confidence. 
Maine.    Dirigo.    I  direct. 
Massachusetts.    Ense  petit  placidam   sub  libertate 

quietem.    By  his  sword  he  seeks  the  calm  repose  of 

liberty. 
Maryland.     Crescite,  et  multiplicainini.     Grow,  or 

increase  and  multiply. 
Michigan.     Si  qiueris  peninsulam  amccnam,  circum- 

spice.    If  thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  be- 
hold it  here. 
Minnesota.   L'etoileduNord.    The  star  of  the  North. 
Missouri.     Salus  populi  suprema  lex.     The  welfare 

of  the  people  is  the  first  great  law. 


Mississippi.    (No  motto.) 

New  Hampshire.     (No  motto.) 

New  Jersey.     Libertv  and  Independence. 

New  York.     Excelsior.    More  elevated ;  onward. 

Ohio.     (No  motto.) 

Oregon.    Alis  volat  propriis.    He  flies  with  his  own 

wings. 
Pennsylvania.    Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence. 
Kiiode  Island.     In  God  we  hope. 
Tennessee.     (No  motto.) 
Texas.     (No  motto.) 
Utah.    (No  motto.) 
Vermont.     Freedom  and  Unity. 
Virginia.    Sic  temper  tyranriis.    So  be  it  ever  to 

tyrants. 
Wisconsin.    Forward. 


ABBREVIATIONS    EXPLAINED. 


A.  or  Ant.    Answer. 

A.  or  a.  Adjective;  Afternoon;  Acre. 
In  commerce.  Accepted ;  To. 

A  I— "A  No.  1."    Of  the  first  class. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  American  Association  for 
tho  Promotion  of  Science. 

A.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy. 

A.  A.  S.  S.  Member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society. 

A.  B.  (Artinm  Baccalaureus).  Bache- 
lor of  Arts. 

A.  B.  C.    The  Alphabet. 
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Abbr.    Abbreviated. 

A.  B.  C.  F  M.  American  Board  of  Com- 

mission. 'i-s  for  Foreign  Missions. 


A.  B.  S.     American  Bible  Society. 

A.  0.  (Ante  Christum).    Before  Christ. 

Accl.     Account. 

A.  C.  S.   American  Colonization  Societv. 

A.  D.  (Anno  Domini),    in  the  year  of 

our  Lord. 
Ad.  or  adv.    Adverb. 
Adj.    Adjutant. 
Adm.     Admiral. 


Adm.  Co.    Admiralty  Court. 

Adv.    Advocate. 

Admr.     Administrator. 

yE  or  JEt.     Aged. 

A.  F.  B.  S.  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

A.  fir.    Firkin  of  ale. 

Agric.     Agriculture. 

A.  G.  8.  "&  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society. 

A.  IT.  M.  S.  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Ala.    Alabama. 

Aid.    Alderman. 


AV.     Alfred. 

Alt.     Altitude. 

A.  M.  (Artium  Magister).    Master  of 

Arts.     (Ante  Meridiem),  Before  noon. 

(Anno  Mundi),  In  the  year  of  the 

world. 
Am.    American. 
Ami.     Amount. 
An,  (Anno).    In  the  year. 
Ana.    In  medicine,  in  like  quantity. 
Anal.     Anatomy. 
Anon.     Anonymous. 
A  ns.     Answer. 
Antiq.    Antiquities. 


CHE 


ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


A.  0.  S.  8.    Member  of  tho  A 

Oriental  Society. 
Apr.    April. 
Ap.    Apustle. 
Apoa.    Apocalypse. 
A.  R.    (A  nno  Regni),  Year  of  the  reign. 
Ar.    Arabic. 
Arch.    Architecture. 
Arith.    Arithmetic. 
Ark.    Arkansas. 
Arm.    Armenian;  Armoric. 
Arr.    Arrived. 
A.  B.  8.  8.    Fellowof  the  Eoyal  Society 

of  Antiquaries. 
A.  8.    Anglo-Saxon. 
A.  8.  8.  U.    American   Sunday  School 

Union. 
Astrol.    Astrology. 
Astron.    Astronomy. 
A.  T.  S.    American  Tract  Society. 
Att.  or  Atty.     Attorney. 
Alt//.  Gin.     Attorney  General. 
A.  V.  0.    (Anno  Urbis  Conditie),  In  the 

year  from  the  building  of  the  city, 

i.  e.  Eomc. 
Aug.    August. 
A  ust.    Austria. 
Av.    Average. 


B.    Base  or  Bass,  in  music, ;  7).  born. 

B.  A. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

British  Amer- 

ica 

Rib. 

Barbara. 

Bah. 

Bui. 

Burt, 
Hurt 

nt.t 

Bahamas. 
Balance. 

Barbadoes. 
or  Bt.    Baronet. 
Barrel. 

B.  0. 

Before  Christ. 

B.  0.  L.     Bachelor  of  Ci 

vil  Law. 

B.D. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Btlgs.    Buildings. 

Ms.     Boards. 

Ben).    Benjamin. 

Berks.     Berkshire. 

Bess.    Elizabeth. 

Bk.    Bank;  Book. 

B.  L.  (Baccalauretis  Zegum),  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

Bl.    Barrel. 

B.  31.  (Baccalaureus  Medicinal),  Bach- 
elor of  Medicine 

Bot.     Botany. 

Bp.    Bishop. 

Br.    Brother. 

Brig.    Brigadier ;  Brigade. 

Brig.  GeiK    BiigadicrGeneral. 

Bro.     Brother. 

Bush.     Bushel. 

B.  V.  (Beata  Virgo).  Blessed  Virgin  ; 
(Bene  vale).     Farewell. 

B.  V.3I.    Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


C.  (Centum).  A  hundred  ;  cent ;  cen- 
time ;  conductor. 

C.  or  Cajh  (Caput).    Chapter. 

C.  or  Cent.  (Centum).    A  hundred. 

Cal.    California;  calendar. 

Cam.,  Camb.    Cambridge. 

Cant.    Canticles. 

Cap.    Capital. 

Caps.    Capitals. 

Capt.    Captain. 

Car.    Charles  ;  Caroline  ;  Carat. 

C.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy. 

Cash.    Cashier. 

Cath.    Catholic;  Catherine. 

C.  B.    Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.    Two  hundred. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Chvisti  College  ;  Three 
hundred. 

C.  C  P.     Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

C.  E.     Canada  East;  Civil  Engineer. 

Cent,  (centum).    A  hundred. 

ty  or  cf:  (Confer re).  Compare;  as,  p. 
40  cf.  p.  15. 

C.G.    Captain  of  tho  Guard. 

C.  II.  Court-House ;  Captain  of  the 
Host. 

Ch.  Church  ;  Chapter  ;  Charles ;  Char- 
lotte. 

Chal.    Chaldron. 

Chane.    Chancellor. 

Chap.     Chapter. 

Chan.    Charles. 

Chem.    Chemistry. 


Chr.     Christopher;  Christian. 

Chr.  Ch.    Christ's  Church. 

Citron.    Chronicles. 

C.  J.    Chief  Justice. 

CI.    Clerk. 

Clk.    Clerk. 

Co.    Company;  County. 

Could.  (Cochleare).     A  spoonful. 

Col.    Colonel ;  Colossians. 

Coll.    College;  Collector. 

Com.  Commissioner ;  Commodore ; 
Committee ;  Commerce  ;  Comment- 
ary. 

Comp.    Comparative ;  Compound. 


Cong.    Congress. 

Cony.     Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  01.    Connecticut. 

Const.    Constable. 

Cor.    Corinthians. 

Cos.    Cosine. 

0.  P.    Common  Pleas;  Chief  Patriarch. 

0.  P.  S.    Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.    Credit  or  creditor. 


Keeper  of  the  Rolls. 
Crim.  Con.     Criminal  conversation,  or 

adultery. 
C.  8.  (Custos  Sigilli).    Keeper  of  tho 

Seal. 
Ct.  Cent.;  Connecticut;  Count;  Court. 
Cts.    Cents. 
Cur.     Current. 
C.  W.     Canada  "West. 
Cwt.    A  hundred  weight. 


D. 

D.  (Denarius).  A  penny ;  500 ;  David ; 
Duke;  Duchess;  Dowager;  Dutch. 

D.  or  d.    Day;  Died;  Dime. 

Van.     Danish ;  Daniel. 

D.  C.    District  of  Columbia ; 

DC.    600. 

DCC.    TOO. 

DC  CO.    800. 

D.  C.  L.    Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.  (Divinitaiis  Doctor).  D»«tor  of 
Divinity. 

Dea.    Deacon. 

Dec.    December. 

Deg.     Degree. 

Del.     Delaware ;  Delegate. 

Del.  (Delineavit,  he  drew  it).  En- 
graved on  a  copper  plate,  with  the 
name  of  the  draughtsman. 

Den.    Denmark. 

Dep.     Deputy. 

Dept.    Department. 

Deut.    Deuteronomy. 

Dft.    Defendant. 

D.  G.  (Dei  gratia).  By  tho  grace  of 
God. 

Diam.    Diameter. 

Diet.    Dictionary ;  Dictator. 

Dis.  or  Diset.    Discount. 

Dist.    District. 

Dist.  Atty.    District  Attorney. 

Div.    Dividend;  Division. 

D.  31.    Doctor  of  Music. 

Do.    Ditto;  The  same. 

Dolls.    Dollars. 

Doz.    Dozen. 

D.  P.    Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.    Debtor;  Doctor;  Dram. 

D.  T.  (Doctor  Theologian).  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dubl.     Dublin. 

D.  V.  (Deo  wienie}.    God  willing. 

Dwt.    Pennyweight. 

Dx.    510. 

Dxi.    511 

Dij.    Diana. 


E    East;  Earl. 

Heel.    Ecclesiastes. 

hire!  us.     Keclesiastieus. 

Ed.    Edition  ;  Editor. 

11.  E.    Errors  excepted ;  Ells  English. 

E  F.    East  Florida. 

E.  G.  or  e,  g.  (Exempli  gratid).     For 

example. 
E.  I.    East  Indies. 
E  I.  Co.    East  India  Company. 
B.  Long.    East  longitude. 
Em.    Emma;  Emilv;  Emanuel. 
Emp.    Emperor ;  Empress. 
Knew.    Encyclopedia. 
E.  N.  E.    East-Northeast. 


En.g.    England  ;  English. 

Ent.    Entomology. 

Ep.    Epistle. 

Eph.    Ephesians. 

Eq.  or  eq.    Equal ;  Equivalent. 

B.  S.  B.    East-Southeast. 

Esq.     Esquire. 

Bt  al.  (Et  alii).    And  others. 

Etc.  (et  ca-tera).    And  so  forth. 

Ex.    Example  ;  Exception  ;  Exodus. 

Exc.    Excellency. 

Exeh.    Exchequer. 

Exr.    Executor 

Ez.    Ezra. 

Ezeh.    Ezckiel. 


F.  France  ;  Frances ;  Florin ;  Fred- 
erick. 

Fahr.    Fahrenheit. 

F.  D.  (Fides  Defensor).  Defender  of 
tho  Faith. 

Feb.    February. 

Fee.  for  Fecit.    He  did  it. 

Fern.     Feminine. 

F.  G.  8.  Fellow' of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

F.  H.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Fig.    Figure. 

Fir.    Firkin. 

Fk.    Frederick. 

Fl.    Florin. 

Flor.  or  Fa.    Florida. 

F.  M.     Field  Marshal. 

Fo.  or  Fol.     Folio. 

Fort.     Fortification. 

Fr.    Fiance;  Francis;   French. 

F.  R.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  As- 
tronomical Society. 

Fred,    Frederick. 

F.  R.  S.     Fellow  of  tho  Eoyal  Society. 

F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
or  of  Antiquaries. 

Ft.     Feet;  Foot;  Fort. 

F.  T.  C.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Fth.    Fathom. 

Fur.    Furlong. 

F.  Z.  8.  Fellow  of  tho  Zoological  So- 
ciety. 


G.     Guide. 

Ga.    Georgia. 

Gal.     Galatians. 

Gall.     Gallons. 

G.  B.     Great  Britain. 

G.  C.  B.     Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

67.  C.  II.     Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 

G.  C.  L.  IT.    Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor. 
G.  D.    Grand  Duke  ;  Grand  Duchess. 
Gen.    Genesis ;  General. 
Gent.    Gentlemen. 
Geo.    George  ;  Georgia. 
Geog.     Geography. 
Geol.    Geology. 
Geom.    Geometry. 
Ger.    German. 
Gov.    Governor. 
G.  31.    Grand  Master. 
G.  P.  O.    General  Post  Office. 
67.  R.  (Georgius  Rex).     George   the 

King. 
Gr.    Great ;  Greek  ;  Grains ;  Gros3. 
Gram.    Grammar. 


IT.  or  Br.     Hour. 

//  B.  C.     Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

//  B.  31.  His  or  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty. 

II.  C.  31.    His  or  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 

liar.    Harold;  Harriet. 

Jlcb.     Hebrews. 

//  B.  I.  C.  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Her.    Heraldry. 

Ilil.     Hilary. 

Ilhd.    Hogshead. 

//  I.  II.  His  or  Her  Imperial  Highness. 

Hist.     History. 

II.  31.     His  or  Her  Majesty. 

II.  31.  S.  His  or  Her  Majesty's  steamer, 
ship,  or  service. 

Tlon.    Honorable;  Honoria. 

/Tort,    Horticulture.  [pay. 

//.  P.  High  Priest;  horse-power  ;half- 


II.  R.     House  of  Kepresentatives. 
//.  R.  II.     His  or  Her  Boval  Highness. 
II.  8.  (Hie  situs).     Were  "lies. 
//.  8.  II.     His  or  Her  Serene  Highness. 
II.  8.  8.    Fellow  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
Ilunib.    Humble. 
Ilund.    Hundred. 


I.  or  Isl.    Island. 

la.     Indiana. 

lb.  or  Ibid.  (Ibidem).  In  the  same 
place. 

Ich.     Icthyology. 

LI.  (Idem).    The  same. 

Ed.     I  would. 

I.  e.  (Id  est).     That  is. 

/.  67.     Inside  guardian. 

/.  //.  S.  (Jesus  Ilominum  Salvator). 
Jesus  the  Savior  of  men. 

III.     Illinois. 

Imp.     Imperial;  Imperative. 

In.     Inch. 

Incog.  (Incognito).     Unknown. 

In  Inc.  {In  loco).    In  the  place. 

Ind.     Indiana. 

Ind.  Ter.     Indian  Territory. 

Inst.     Instant ;  The  present  month. 

Int.     Interest. 

In  trans.  (In  transitu).  On  the  pas- 
sage. 

lo.    Iowa. 

I.  0.  of  O.  F.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

I.  O.  U.  I  owe  you— an  acknowledg- 
ment for  money. 

/.  8.     Inside  sentinel. 

It.  '  Italian  ;  Italy. 
Bin.    Itinerary. 


J.    Judge. 

J.  A.    Judge  Advocate. 

Jac.    Jacob. 

Jits.    James. 

Jam.    Jamaica. 

Jan.    January. 

J.  C.  D.     Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.  (Jurum  Doctor).  Doctor  of  Laws. 

J.  D.    Junior  Deacon. 

J.  II.  S.  (Jesus  Ilominum  Salvator). 

Jesus,  Savior  of  Mankind 
Jno.    John. 
Jona.    Jonathan. 
Jos.    Joseph. 
Josh.    Joshua. 
J.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  or  Jun.    Junior. 
J.   V.    D.    (Juris    Utriusque  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  both  canon  and  civil  law. 
Jul.    July. 

Jul.  P.    Julian  Period. 
Jus.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
J.  W.    Junior  Warden. 


K.    Kins. 

K.  A.    Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

Kan.     Kansas. 

K.   B.     Knight  of  the    Bath;   King's 

Bench. 
K.  B.  B.     Knight  of  the  Black  Easle. 
A"  C.     Knight  of  the  Crescent ;  King's 

Council. 
K.  C.  B.     Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
Ken.  or  A'y.     Kentucky. 
K.  G.     Knisht  of  the  Garter. 
K.  G.  C.     Knisht  of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.  G.  C.  B.    Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 

of  the  Bath. 
K.  G.  II.      Knisht  of  the  Guelph   of 

Hanover. 
K.  II.     Knight  of  Hanover. 
K.3T.     Knisht  of  Malta. 
Km.    Kingdom. 
K.  Ar.     Know  Nothing. 
K.  P.    Knisht  of  St.  Patrick. 
K.  R.  C.     Knisht  of  the  Bed  Cross. 
Kt,     Knisht. 
A"!  T.     Knisht  Templar  ;  Knisht  of  the 

Thistle. 
JT.   T.  S.    Knight  of  the  Tower   and 

K.  W.  E.     Knisht  of  the  "White  Eagle. 
Ky.    Kentucky. 
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ABBBEVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


THE 


X     Lady;  Latin;  Lord;  50. 

X.  {Liber).     Book. 

X  or  lb.  {Libra).     A  pound  in  weight. 

X.',  I.  or  £.     A  pound  sterling. 

La.    Louisiana. 

X.  .4.  0.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries 
Company. 

Lad'p.    Ladyship. 

Lam.    Lamentations. 

Lai.    Latin  ;  Latitude. 

X.  0.  Lower  Canada ;  Lord  Chancellor. 

X.  C.  or  £.  c.  (Xoco  citato).  In  the  place 
before  cited. 

X.  C.  J.    Lord  Chief  Justice. 

X<£    Lord. 

X.  2).    Lady  Day  ;  Light  Dragoons. 

Ldp.    Lordship. 

Lea.    League. 

Leg.  or  Legis.     Legislature. 

Lev.    Leviticus. 

X.  I.    Long  Island;  Light  Infantry. 

Lieut.    Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.     Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut.  Gen.     Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  Gov.    Lieutenant  Governor. 

LL.B.  (Legum  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Laws. 

XXX.  (Legum  Doctor).  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Lou.    Longitude. 

Lond.    London. 

Lou.  or  La.    Louisiana. 

X.  S.  {Locus  Sigilli).  Place  of  the 
Seal;  Leftside. 

Lt.    Lieutenant. 

Lx.    60. 

Lxx.    TO. 

Lxxx.    80. 

M. 

31.  Marquis;  Meridian;  Mile;  Mon- 
sieur; Morning:    (.1X/M,  Thousand. 

31.  A.  {Artium  Magister).  Master  of 
Arts;  Military  Academy. 

Mae.    Maccabees. 

Mid.     Madam. 

Mij.     Major. 

May.  Gen.     Major  General. 

.)/ '/.     Malaehi. 

Mar.    March  ;  Maria. 

Mas.    Masculine. 

Muss.     Massachusetts. 

3I,it.    Matilda. 

Math.    Mathematics. 

Matt.     Matthew. 

M.  B.  (Medicinal  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Physic. 

M.  B.  {Musical  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Music. 

M.  O.  Member  of  Congress;  Master  of 
Ceremonies;    Maxtor  Commandant. 

M.  O.  S.     Madras  Civil  Service. 

M.  D.  {Medicince  Doctor).  Doctor  of 
Physic. 

MD.    1500. 

Md.     Maryland. 

M.  E  Methodist  Episcopal;  Military 
or  mechanical  engineer ;  Most  Excel- 
lent. 

Me.     Maine. 

3Iech.     Mechanics. 

Mat.     Medicine. 

M.  E  G.  II.  P.  Most  Excellent  Grand 
High  Priest. 

Mem.  (Memento).  Remember;  Memo- 
randum. 

Messrs.  (Messieurs).    Gentlemen  ;  Sirs. 

Met.    Metaphysics. 

Meteor.     Meteorology. 

M.  (r.      Major  General. 

M.  lion.     Most  Honorable. 

M.  II.  S.  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Mich.     Michigan. 

Mid.    Midshipman. 

Milli/.     Mildred. 

Min.    Mineralogy. 

Mm.  Plen.     Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Minn.    Minnesota. 

Miss,  or  Mi.     Mississippi. 

MM.     Messieurs;  Gentlemen. 

M.  M.  S.   Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

M.  M.  S.  S.  Member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society. 

Mo.     Missouri  ;    month. 

M.  P.     Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  P.  O.  Member  of  Parliament  in 
Canada. 

Mr.     Master  or  Mister. 

M.  R.  A.  S.  Membor  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society. 


M.  R.  C.  S.  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

Mrs.     Mistress. 

MS.     Manuscript. 

M.  S.  (Memorial  sacrum).  Sacred  to 
the  Memory. 

MSS.     Manuscripts. 

Mt.     Mount  or  mountain. 

Mus.     Music ;  Museum. 

3Ius.  B.     Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mus.  D.    Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  G.  C.  P.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Chief  Patriarch. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Master ;  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Mas- 
ter. 

Myth.    Mythology. 


Vow 


u 


Nap.     Napoleon. 

Nat.    Natural ;  Natal. 

Nath.     Nathanael. 

Naut.     Nautical. 

N.  B.  (Nota  Bene).  Note  well;  Take 
notice  ;  North  Britain  ;  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

N  O.     North  Carolina. 

N.  E.     Northeast;  New  England. 

Neb.    Nebraska. 

Nel.     Nelly  ;  Eleanor. 

Ne.m.  Con.  (Nemine  Contradicente). 
No  one  contradicling;  unanimously. 

Nem.  Diss.  {Nemine  Dissenlienie). 
No  one  dissenting. 

Neth.     Netherlands. 

N  F.     Newfoundland. 

N.  G.    New  Granada. 

N.  II.    New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.     New  Jersey. 

N.  Lat.     North  Latitude. 

N  M.    New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.    North-Northeast. 

N.  N.  W.     North-Northwest 

No.  (Numero).    Number. 

Nom.    Nominative. 

Non  Pros.  (Non  prosequitur).  In  law, 
a  judgment  entered  against  the  plain- 
tiff when  he  does  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute. 

Nov.     November. 

N.  P.     New  Providence  ;  Notary  Puh- 

N.  S.    Nova  Scotia ;  New  Style. 
N.  T.     New  Testament. 
Num.     Numbers. 
N.  VS.    Northwest. 
N.  W.  T.     Northwest  Territory. 
N  Y.     New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 


O.    Ohio. 

Ob.  {Obiit).    Died. 

Obj.    Objective  ;  Objection. 

Obs.    Obsolete ;  Observation. 

Obt.    Obedient. 

Oct.     October. 

O.  F.    Odd  Eellows. 

0.  G.    Outsltfo.  Guardian. 

01.  Oliver;  Olivia. 

O.  M.    Old  measurement 

Opt.    Optics. 

Or.     Oregon. 

Ord.     Ordnance;  Ordinary. 

Ornith.    Ornithology. 

0.  S.    Old  Style  ;  Outside  sentinel. 

O.  T.    Old*  Testament. 

Oxon.  (Oxonia).    Oxford. 

Oz.    Ounce ;  Ounces. 


P.  ovp.    Pago;  Pint;  ripe. 

Pa.    Pennsylvania ;  Papa. 

Pari.    Parliament. 

Part.     Participle. 

PayH.     Payment. 

P.  C.  {Patres  Conscript!).  Conscript 
Fathers;  Privy  Councillor;  Police 
Constable  ;   Pi  ineipal  Conductor. 

P.  C.  P.    Past  Chief  Patriarch. 

Pd.    Paid. 

P.  E.    Protestant  Episcopal. 

Penn.    Pennsylvania. 

Per.    Persian. 

Per  or  pr.  or  ^.    By  the  ;  &s,per  yard. 


Per  an.  (Per  annum).    By  the  year. 

Per  ct.  (Per  centum).  By  the  hundred. 

Peri.    Perigee. 

Persp.    Perspective. 

Pet.    Peter. 

P.  G.    Past  Grand. 

Phil.    Philip  ;  Philippians;  Philosophy. 

Phila.    Philadelphia. 

Philom.  (Philomathes).  Lover  of  learn- 

Philomath.  A  lover  of  the  mathematics. 

Phren.    Phrenology. 

P.  II.  S.  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Ph.    Peck. 

PI.  or  Plur.    Plural. 

P.  31.  {Post  Meridiem).    Afternoon. 

P.  31.     Posl-Ma-ter;   Past  Master. 

P.  31.  G.     Post-Master-General. 

P.  O.     Post-Office. 

Pop.    Population. 

Port.    Portugal. 

Pos.     Possessive. 

PP.  or  pp.    Pases;  past  participle. 

P.  P.     Popish  or  Parish  Priest. 

P.  P.  C.  (Pour  prendre  conge).  To 
take  leave. 

Pr.    By  the. 

Prep.     Preposition. 

Pres.    President. 

Pret.    Preterit. 

Pro.     For;  In  favor  of. 

Prob.    Problem. 

Prof.    Professor. 

Pron.    Pronoun ;  Pronunciation. 

Prop.     Proposition. 

Prot.     Protestant. 

Pro  tern.  (Pro  tempore).  For  the  time 
being. 

Prov.  '  Proverbs. 

Prox.  (Proximo).  Next,o/'nextmonth. 

P.  3.  {Post  scriptum).  Postscript; 
Permanent  Secretary ;  Principal  So- 

Ps.     Psalms. 

Pt.    Pint. 

Pub.    Public;  Published. 

Pub.  Doc.    Public  Documents. 

Pun.    Puncheon. 

Pwt.    Pennyweight. 


Q.  or  Qu.    Query ;  Question  ;  Queen. 

Q.  B.    Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  O.    Queen's  Council. 

Q.  D.  {Quasi  dicaf).  As  if  ho  should 
say. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Quod  erat  demonstrandum). 
Which  was  to  lie  demonstrated. 

Q.  E  F.  (Quod  eratfaciendum).  Which 
was  to  be  done. 

Q.  X.  {Quantum  libet).  As  much  as 
you  please. 

Qr.    Quarter  ;  28  pounds. 

Qrs.    Quarters;  Farthings. 

Q.  S.  {Quantum  sufficil).  A  sufficient 
quantity ;  Quarter  Section. 

Qt.     Quart ;  quantity. 

<jn?uju,cre).     Query. 

Q.  V.  (Quod  vide  )  Which  see;  (Quan- 
tum vis).    As  much  as  you  will. 


B. 

R.  {Rex.)    King  ;  {Regina)  Queen. 

R.  or  r.    Eood  ;  Eod  ;  Eises. 

R.  A.  Eoyal  Academy  or  Academician  ; 
Eoyal  Artillery;   Pear  Admiral. 

R.  A.  C.    Eoyal  Arch  Captain. 

R.  E  Eoyal  Engineers;  Eight  Excel- 
lent. 

Rec.  or  R.    Eecipe. 

Rec'd.    Eeceived. 

Recpt.     Eeceipt. 

Rec.  Sec.     Recording  Secretary. 

Red.    Rector ;  Receipt 

Ref.    Reformed. 

Reg.    Register  ;  Regular  ;  Regent 

Reg.  Prof.     Regius  Professor." 

Regt.    Regiment. 

Rep.    Representative  ;  Republic. 

Rev.    Revelations ;  Reverend. 

R.  II.  A.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rhet.    Rhetoric. 

R.  I.     Rhode  Island. 

R.  I.  H.  S.  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

R.  31.  Eoyal  Marines;  Eesident  Magis- 
trate. 

R.  31.  S.    Eoyal  Mail-Steamer. 


R.  N.    Eoyal  Navy. 

Robt.    Robert 

Rom.     Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.     Roman  Catholic. 

R.R.     Railroad. 

R.  S.   Recording  Secretary ;  Right  side. 

R.  S.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

lit.     Right,  ■ 

lit.  Hon.     Rirrht  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.    Right  Reverend. 

Rt.  Wpful.     Right  Worshipful. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  31.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

R.  W.  G.  R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  G.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer. 

R.  W.  G.  W.  Eight  Worthy  Grand  War- 
den. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Eight  Worshipful  Ju- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Se- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.    Eight  Worthy. 


<S'.  Seconds ;  Shilling ;  Sign ;  South  ; 
Sunday;  Saturday;  Signor;  Scribe. 

S.  A.  South  America ;  South  Africa ; 
South  Australia. 

S.  A.  (Secundum  Artem).  According 
to  art. 

Sam.    Samuel. 

S<(ns.     Sanscrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Socius  Antiquanum).  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 

Sax.    Saxon. 

S.  C.    South  Carolina. 

Sc.  or  Sculp.  (Sculpsit).    Engraved. 

Sclir.    Schooner. 

s<  il.  (Scilicet).    To  wit ;  Namely. 

S.  C.  X.     Student  of  Civil  Law. 

Scot.    Scotland. 

Scr.    Scruple. 

S.  D.    Senior  Deacon. 

S.  E.    Southeast. 

Sec.    Secretary;  Second. 

Sect.     Section. 

Sen.     Senator;  Senior. 

Sept.    September;  Septuagint 

Serj.     Sergeant. 

Serv.     Servant. 

Sh.  or  S.     Shilling. 

Shak.     Shakspeare. 

Sing.     Singular. 

S.  Lat.     South  Latitude. 

S.  31.     Sergeant  Major. 

Sol.    Solomon;  Solution. 

Sol.  Gen.     Solicitor  General. 


Philosophical  Society. 
S.  P.  G.     Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Senatus,  Populusque  Ro- 

mani).     Senate  and  People  of  Eorne. 
Sq.    Square. 
Sq.  Ft.     Square  Feet, 
.sty.  31.     Square  miles. 
Sr.    Sir  or  Senior. 
N.s',  (S,ilicet).     Namely. 
S.  S.  C.     Solicitor  Supreme  Court 
&  S.  E.     South-Southeast. 
S.  S.  W.     South-Southwest. 
St.     Saint;  Street;  Stone. 
S.    T.   D.    {Sacra-    Theologicn  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Sta.     Sterling. 
6'.  T.  P.  (Sacrcc  Theologies  Professor). 

Professor  of  Theology. 
Sup.    Superior. 
Sup.  C.     Superior  Court 
Superl.     Superlative. 
Sitpt.     Superintendent. 
Surg.     Surgeon. 

6'.  W.     Southwest;  Senior  Warden. 
Sic.    Swedish;  Sweden. 
Sicitz.     Switzerland. 
Syr.    Syria;  Syriac. 


7.    T 

Tab. 
Ta'en 
Tan. 

iwn  ;  Townsh 
Tabitha. 
Taken. 
Tangent 

p ;  Territ 

Tenn.     Tennessee. 

Tex.    Texas. 

Text  Rec.     Received  Text. 

Theo.    Theodore;  Theodosia. 

APO 


PROPER  NAMES  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


ICH 


Theol.     Theology. 
'J'/teiij/h.     Theophilus. 
Timor.    Theorem. 
Thess.    Thessalonians. 
Tkos.    Thomas. 
Tier.    Tierce. 
T.  I.    Thrice  illustrious. 
Tim.    Timothy. 
Tit.    Titus;  Title. 

Tr.     Translation;   Translator;   Trans- 
pose; Treasurer. 
Trim.    Trinity. 
T.  T.L.    To  Take  Leave. 
Tues.    Tuesday. 
Turk.    Turkey;  Turkish. 
Typ.    Typographer. 


U. 

U.  O.    Upper  Canada. 

V.  J.   C.   (Utriusijue    Juris   Doctor). 

Doctor  of  both  Laws. 
Vlt.    {Ultimo).    Last,  or   Of  the   last 

month. 
Univ.    University. 
U.  S.    United  States ;  ( Uti  Supra).   As 

above. 
U".  S.  A.    United   States  of  America; 

United  States  Army. 
U.S.L.     Unite. I  Stales  Legation. 
U.  S.  M.    United  States  Mail. 


U.  S.   M.  A.    United  States  Military 

Academy. 
U.  S.  N.     United  States  Navy. 
U.  S.  S.    United  States  Senate. 


V. 

V.(Vide).    See;  Verb;  Verse. 

V.  or  Vs.    Versus. 

V.  a.    Verb  active. 

Va.    Virginia. 

V.  C.    Vice  Chancellor. 

V.  D.  L.     Van  IMeman's  Land. 

V.  D-  M.  (Verlu  u,:i  Minister).  Min- 
ister of  the  Word  of  God. 

Ven.    Venerable. 

V.  G.    Vicar  General ;  Vice  Grand. 

V.  i.    Verb  intransitive. 

Vis.    Viscount. 

Viz.  (  Videlicet).    Namely  ;  To  wit. 

V.  n.    Verb  neuter. 

Vol.    Volume. 

Vols.     Volumes. 

V.  P.    Vice  President. 

V.  R.  (  Victoria  Regina).  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

V.  Rev.     Very  Eeverend. 

TV  (  Versus).    Against ;  In  opposition. 

Vt.    Vermont. 

V.  t.    Verb  transitive. 


W. 

W.     West ;     William  ;     Wednesday  ; 

Warden. 
W.  A.    West  Africa ;  West  Australia. 
Wed.    Wednesday. 
W.  F.    West  Florida. 
W.   G.  0.    Worthy    Grand    Chaplain; 

Worthy  Grand  Conductor. 
W.  G.  G.     Worthy   Grand   Guardians  ; 

Worthy  Grand  Guide. 
W.  G.  II.     Worthy  Grand  Herald. 
W.  G.  M.     Worthy  Grand  Marshal. 
W.  G.  S.    Worthy  Grand  Sentinel. 
Wk.    Week. 
W.I.    West  Indies. 
Wis.    Wisconsin. 
W.  Lon.    West  Longitude. 
Wm.     William. 
llr.  M.    Worshipful  Master. 
W.  M.S.    We-h-vnn  Missionary  Society. 
W.  N.   W.     West-Northwest. 

W&d.    Would. 

Wp.    Worship. 

IK  //.William  (/?«r)King;  WestEiding. 

I!'.  S.     Writer  to  the  Sic-net. 

W.  S.  W.     West-Southwest. 

Wt.     Weight. 

X. 

X.    10;  Xavier;  Christ;  Sign  of  mul- 
tiplication. 
Xc.    90. 


Xmas.     Christmas. 

Xn.    Christian. 

Xntij.     Christianity. 

Xper.  or  Xr.    Christopher. 

XL     Christ. 

XX.    20 ;  Ale  of  second  quality. 

XXX.    80  ;  Ale  of  third  quality. 

T. 

Y.  or  Yr.    Tear. 
Yd.    Yard. 
Yds.    Yards. 
Ye.    The;  Thee. 
Ym.    Them. 
Yn.    Then. 
You'd    You  would. 
You'll.    You  will. 
Your'n.    Your  own. 
Yr.    Your. 
Yrs.    Yours. 
Ys.    This. 
Yt.    That. 


Zarh.  Zachary. 

Zech.  Zechariah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Zool.  Zoology. 

&.    And. 

dkc.    (El  cetera),  And  so  forth;  And 
the  rest. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  PROPER  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW   TESTAMENTS, 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE  MEANING   OK  SIGNIFICATION 


TOE  WORDS   IN  THEIR   ORIGINAL  LANGUAGES.      ACCENTED    AGREEABLY    TO   WALKER  8    KEY. 


A'aron,  a  teacher,  or  lofty. 
Ab'diel,  the  servant  of  God. 
Abed'nego,  a  servant  of  light. 
A'bel,  vanity,  breath,  vapor. 
A'bi,  my  father. 
Abi'aii,  the  Lord  is  my  father. 
Abi'atiiar,  excellent  father. 
Ab'igail,  the  father's  joy. 
Abi'iiu,  he  is  my  father. 
Aui'jah,  the  Lord  is  my  father. 
Abi'jam,  lather  of  the  sea. 
Abim'elecii,  father  of  the  king. 
Abin'adab,  father  of  willingness. 
\   Ab'isiiag,  ignorance  of  the  father. 
\  ABtsu'Ai,  the  present  of  my  father. 
\  Ab'ner,  father  of  light. 
IA'bram,  a  high  father. 
(a/braiiam,  the  father  of  a  great  multi- 
Ttude. 

/Ab'salom,  father  of  peace. 
/  A'oiian,  or  Aciiar,  he  that  troubleth. 
'    Acn'sAti,  adorned,  bursting  the  vail. 

Ad'am,  earthy  man,  red. 

Adoni-be'zek,    the    lightning    of    the 
Lord,  or  the.  Lord  of  lightning. 

Adoni'jaii,  the  Lord  is  my  master. 

Auoni-zk'dek,  justice  of  the  Lord. 

A'gag,  roof,  floor. 

A'gar,  see  IIagar. 

Agrip'pa,  one  who  causes  great  pain  at 
his  birth. 

A'gcr,  stranger,  gathered  together. 

A'iiab,  uncle,  or  father's  brother. 

Aiiasue'kus,  prince,  head,  or  chief. 

A'iiaz,  one  that  takes  anil  possesses. 

Ahim'aaz,  brother  of  the  council. 

Aiiim'eleoh,  my  brother  is  a  king. 

Aiiitu'ophel,  brother  of  ruin  or  folly. 

Aiii'tub,  brother  of  goodness. 

Aiio'liah,  the  tent  or  tabernacle  of  the 
father. 

Aiiolib'amah,   my    tabernacle    is   ex- 
alted. 

Alexander,  one  who  assists  men. 

Alpiie'us,  a  thousand,  learned,  chief. 

Ama'sa,  sparing  the  people. 

Am'non,  faithful  and  true,  or  tutor. 

A'mos,  loading,  weighty. 

Am'kam,  an  exalted  people.thcir sheaves, 
or  handfuls  of  corn. 

A'nak,  a  collar,  or  ornament. 

Anani'as,  the  cloud  of  the  Lord, 

An'drew,  a  stout  and  strongman. 

An'na,  gracious,  or  ono  who  gives. 

An'nas,  one  who  answers,  humble. 

An'tipas,  for  all  or  against  all. 

Apoi.'los.  who  destroys,  or  wastes. 

Apol'lyon,  one  who  exterminates. 


Archela'us,  the  prince  of  the  people. 
Aristar'ciius,   a   good    prince,  or   the 

best  prince. 
Arphax'ad,  a  healer  of  desolation. 
Ap.taxkrx'ks,  the  silence  of  light. 
A'sa,  physician,  or  cure. 
As'ahel,  work  or  creature  of  God. 
A'SAPtr,  who  assembles  the  people. 
Ash'er,  happiness. 
Ash'ur,  who  is  happy,  walks,  looks. 
Atiiali'ah,  the  time  of  the  Lord. 
Augus/tus,  increased,  augmented. 


Ba'al,  he  that  rules  and  subdues. 
Ba'lak,  who  lays  waste,  or  destroys. 
Barab'bas,  son  of  shame,  confusion. 
Bar-je'sus,  son  of  Jesus  or  Joshua. 
Bar-jo'na,  son  of  Jona,  or  of  a  dove. 
Bar'nabas,  son  of  the  prophet,  or  of 

consolation. 
Bartholomew,  a  son  that  suspends  tho 

waters. 
Bartimf/us,  son  of  tho  honorable. 
BarZil'lai,  son  of  contempt. 
Bath'sueba,  the   seventh  daughter,  or 

the  daughter  of  satiety. 
Belsiiaz'zar,  master  of 'the  treasure. 
Beltesiiaz'zar,  who  lays  up  treasures 

in  secret. 
Benai'aii,  son  of  the  Lord. 
Ben'iiadad,  son  of  Hadad,  or  noise. 
Bf.n'jamin,  son  of  the  right  hand. 
Beno'ni,  son  of  my  sorrow  or  pain. 
Berni'oe,  one  that  briiurs  victory. 
Bethu'el,  filiation  of  God. 
Bit/dad,  old  friendship,  old  motion. 
Bil'hah,  who  is  old  or  confused. 
Boaner'ges,  son  of  thunder. 
Bo'az,  or  Booz,  in  strength. 


CAi'ArnAS,  he  who  seeks  with  diligence, 

one  that  vouiiteth. 
Cain,  possession,  or  possessed. 
Ca'i 

Can'dace,  ' 

Ce'piias,  a  rock,"or  stone. 
Ciiii.i'on,  finished,  complete,  perfect. 
t'liiM'tiAM,  as  they,  like  to  them. 
C.iilo'e,  green  herb. 
Cle'ophas.  the  whole  glory. 
Coenf.'liits,  of  a  horn. 
Citis'pus,  curled. 
Cy'rus,  as  miserable,  or  as  heir. 


Dan,  judgment,  or  he  that  judges. 


Da'vid,  well-beloved,  dear. 
Deb'orah,  word,  thing,  or  a  bee. 
Del'ilaii,  poor,  small. 
De'mas,  popular. 
Deme'trius,  belonging  to  corn. 
Did'ymus,  a  twin,  or  double. 
Di'nah,  judgment,  or  who  judges. 
Do'ec,  who  acts  with  uneasiness. 
Dop/oas,  tho  female  of  a  roebuck. 
Drusil'la,  watered  by  the  dew. 


E'bf.d,  a  servant,  or  laborer. 
Kukd'mei.ecii,  the  king's  servant. 
Eisen-e'zer,  the  stone  of  help. 
Eber,  one  that  passes,  or  anger. 
E'noM,  red,  earthy,  or  of  blood. 
Eg'laii,  heifer,  chariot,  round. 
Eg'i.on,  the  same  as  Eglah. 
K'mti),  he  that  praises. 
E'lam,  a  young  man,  a  virgin. 
Klea'zar,  help  of  God,  court  of  God. 
E'li,  the  offering  or  lifting  up. 
Eli'ab,  God  is  my  father,  or  God  of  the 

father. 
Eli'akim,  resurrection  of  God. 
Eli'as,  see  Elijah. 
Elie'zer,  help,  or  court  of  my  God. 
En'nu,  he  is  my  God  himself. 
Eli'jah,  God  the  Lord,  the  strong  Lord. 
ELiM'Ei.Ecn,  my  God  is  king. 
Elipu'alet.  the  God  of  deliverance. 
El'ipiiaz,  the  endeavor  of  God. 
Elis'abeth,  the  oath  of  God. 
Eli'sha,  salvation  of  God. 
Eli'zttr,  God  is   my  strength,  my  rock, 

or  rock  of  God. 
El'ymas,  a  magician. 
Ene'as,  laudable. 
E'nocii,  dedicated,  or  disciplined. 
E'nos,  mortal  man,  sick,  despaired  of, 

forgetful. 
Epaphrodi'tps,  agreeable,  handsome. 
E'phraim,  that  brings  fruit. 
Eras'tus,  lovely,  amiable. 
E'sau,  ho  that  acts  or  finishes. 
Es'tiier,  secret,  hidden. 
E'tiian,  strong,  or  the  gift  of  tho  island. 

Krx'iVr.  good  victory.  ' 
Eu'tyoiics,  happy,  fortunate. 
Eze'kiel,  the  strength  of  God. 
Ez'ra,  help,  or  court. 


G. 

Ga'briel,  God  is  my  strength. 

Gad,  a  band,  happv. 

Ga'iits,  lord,  an  earthy  man. 

Gama'i.ikl.  recompense  of  God. 

Gf.ha'zi,  valley  of  sisrht. 

Gep/siiom,  a  st'raneer  here. 

Gid'eon,  he  that  bruises  and  breaks,  or 

cutting  off  iniquity. 
Goli'ath,  passage,  revolution,  heap. 


nAB'AKKtjK,  he  that  embraces. 
IIachali'ah,  who  waits  for  the  Lord. 
IIa'dad,  joy,  noise,  clamor. 
IIadas'saii,  a  myrtle,  or  joy. 
IIa'gae,  a  stranger,  or  that  fears. 
Hag'gai,  feast,  .solemnity. 
Ham,  hot,  heat,  brown. 
IIa'.man,  noise,  tumult. 
IIanani'ah,  grace,  mercy,  or  gift  of  the 

Lord. 
Han'naii,  gracious,    merciful,  he  that 

gives. 
IIa'tach,  ho  that  strikes. 
IIaz'ael,  that  sees  God. 
IIe'bf.r,  one  that  passes,  or  anger. 
IIf/man,  their  trouble,  or  tumult. 
IIf/man,  much  or  in  great  number. 
Hepu'zi-bah,  my  delight  is  in  her. 
Hezeki'aii,  strength  in  the  Lord. 
Hilki'ah,  God  is  "my  portion. 
Ho'bab,  favored  antl  beloved. 
IIo'baii,  love,  friendship,  or  secrecy. 
IIoph'ni,  he  that  covers,  or  my  fist 
IIose'a,  and  Hosiiea,  savior,  or  safety. 
Htjl'dah,  the  world. 


I,  J. 

Ja'bez,  sorrow,  or  trouble. 

Ja'cob,  that  supplants,  or  underminos. 

Ja'el,  he  that  ascends,  or  a  kid. 

Ja'ir,  my  light,  who  diffuses  light. 

Ja'iri's,  the  same, 

James,  tho  same  with  Jacob. 

Ja'piif.tii.  he  that  persuades. 

Ja'p.ed,  he  that  descends,  or  rules. 

Ja'son,  he  that  cures. 

Ich'abod,  where  is  the  glory? 


LEV 


PROPER  NAMES  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


ZIM 


Jedi'daii,  well-beloved,  amiable. 
Jedidi'aii,  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
Jed'uthun,   bis    law,    or    who    gives 

praise.  ' 

Jeiio'aiiaz,  possession  of  the  Lord. 
Jehoi'aua,  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 
Jehoi'akim,  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
Jeiiosh'aphat,  God  judges. 
Je'hu,  himself  who  exists. 
Jepii'tiiah",  he  that  opens. 
Jeremi'ak,  exaltation  of  the  Lord. 
Jerobo'am,  be  that  opposes  the  people. 
Jeru'siia,  exiled,  or  banished. 
Jesii'ua,  a  savior. 
Jf.s'sc,  to  be,  or  who  is. 
Je'sus,  Savior. 

Je'tiiko,  his  excellence,  or  posterity. 
Jez'ebel,  island  of  the  habitation. 
Imman'uel,  God  with  us. 
Jo'ab,  paternity,  voluntary. 
Jo'aii,  fraternity,  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'asii,  who  despairs,  or  burns. 
Jon,  he  that  weeps  or  cries. 
Jocii'ebed,  glorious,  honorable. 
Jo'el,  be  that  wills  or  commands. 
John,  the  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'naii,  or  Jonas,  a  dove,  or  he  that 

oppresses. 
Jon'atiian,  given  to  God. 
Jo'seimi,  increase,  or  addition. 
Josh'ca,  the  Lord,  the  Savior. 
Josi'Air,  the  Lord  burns,  the  Are  of  the 

Lord. 
I'saac,  laughter. 

Isai'ah,  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Iscar'iot,  a  man  of  murder. 
Ish'bosiieth,  a  man  of  shame. 
Ish'mael,  God  that  hears. 
Is'bael,  who  prevails  with  God. 
Is'saciiah,  reward,  or  recompense. 
Jit'daii,  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
Ju'das,  the  same. 


Keren-hap'pfch,  the  horn  or  child  of 

beauty. 
Ketu'raii,  he  that  makes  the  incense 

to  fume. 
Ko'kau,  bald,  frozen,  icy. 


La'ban,  white,  or  a  brick. 
Laz'arus,  assistance  of  God. 
Lf/an,  weary,  or  tired. 
Lebbe'us,  a  man  of  heart. 
Lem'uel,  God  with  them  or  him. 
Le'vi,  who  is  held  and  associated. 


Lo'is,  better. 

Lot,  wrapt  up,  hidden,  covered. 

Lu'oifer,  bringing  light. 


M. 

Ma'halath,  melodious  song. 

Mah'lah,  see  Mahalath. 

Mah'lon,  song,  or  infirmity. 

Manas'seii,  forgetfulness,  he  that  is  for- 
gotten. 

Mano'ah,  rest,  or  a  present. 

Ma'ra,  bitter,  bitterness. 

Mar'cus,  polite,  shining. 

Mark,  the  same. 

Mar'tha,  who  becomes  hitter. 

Ma'ry,  see  Miriam. 

Mattatiu'as,  the  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Mat'thew,  given. 

Melchiz'edek,  king  of  justice. 

Mepiiib'osiietii,  out  of  my  mouth  pro- 
ceeds reproach. 

Mf.r'ari,  bitter  to  provoke. 

Mercu'rius,  an  orator,  an  interpreter. 

Messi'aii,  anointed. 

Metiiu'selaii,  he  has  sent  his  death. 

Mi'caii,  poor,  humble. 

Micai'aii,  who  is  like  to  God? 

Mir'iam,  exalted,  bitterness  of  the  sea. 

Mo'ab,  of  his  father. 

Mor'decai,  contrition,  bitter  bruising. 

Mo'ses,  taken  out  of  the  water. 


Na'aman,  beautiful,  agreeable. 
Na'bal,  fool,  or  senseless. 
Na'both,  words,  prophecies. 
Na'dab,  five  and  voluntary  gift. 
Na'iium,  comforter,  penitent. 
Na'omi,  beautiful,  agreeable. 
Naph'tali,  that  struggles  or  fights. 
Na'tiian,  who  gives,  or  is  given. 
Nathan'aei.,  the  gift  of  God. 
NF.niicHAnNicz'zAR,  tears  and  groans  of 

judgment. 
Nfhemi'aii,  consolation,  repentance  of 

the  Lord. 
Nicode'mus,  innocent  blood. 
No'ah,  repose,  rest,  consolation. 


Obadi'ah,  servant  of  the  Lord. 
O'bed,  a  servant. 
O'beo-e'dom  the  slave  of  Edom. 
Oo'ran,  disturber,  that  disorders. 
Og,  a  cake,  bread  baked  in  ashes. 


Om'kt,  sheaf,  or  bundle  of  corn. 
O'nan,  power,  strength,  iniquity. 
Ones'imus,  profitable,  useful. 
Onesiph'o-eus,  who  brings  profit. 
Or'pah,  the  neck  or  skull. 
Oth'kiel,  the  hour  of  God. 


Pak'menas,  that  abides,  or  is  perma- 
nent. 

Paul,  small,  little. 

Pau'lus,  the  same. 

Pelati'ah,  let  the  Lord  deliver,  or  de- 
liverance of  the  Lord. 

Pe'leg,  division. 

Piia'raoh,  that  disperses,  that  spoils. 

Piia'rez,  division,  rupture. 

Piie'be,  shining,  pure. 

Piiilf/mon,  who  kisses. 

Piiil'ip,  warlike,  a  lover  of  horses. 

Pi'late,  who  is  armed  with  a  dart. 

Pot'iphar,  bull  of  Africa,  a  fat  bull. 

Pris'oa,  ancient. 

Prisoil'la,  the  same. 


Eab'shakeh,  cup-bearer  of  the  prince. 

Ea'chee,  sheep. 

Ea'gavj,  a  friend,  a  neighbor. 

Eagu'el,  a  shepherd,  or  friend  of  God. 

Ea'iiab,  large,  extended,  the  name  of  a 
woman. 

Eebek'aii,  fat,  fattened,  a  quarrel  ap- 
peased. 

Eeu'ben,  who  sees  the  son,  the  vision 
of  the  son. 


Buth,  drunk,  satisfied. 


Sai/mon,    peaceable,    perfect,  he    that 

rewards. 
Salo'.ue,  the  same  as  Salmon. 
Sam'son,  his  son,  his  service,  here  the 

second  time. 
Sam'uei.,  heard  of  God,  asked  of  God. 
Sappiii'ra,  that  relates  or  tells. 
Sa'rah,  lady,  princess,  princess  of  the 

multitude. 
Sarai'.  my  lady,  my  princess, 
Saul,  demanded,  lent,  ditch,  hell. 
Seth,  put,  or  who  puts. 
Sha'drach,  tender  nipple. 
Siiem,  name, 


Siii.m'ei,  that  hears,  or  obeys,  my  repu- 
tation, my  fame. 
Si'las,  three,  or  the  third. 
Silva'nus,  who  loves  the  forests. 
Si'mon,  that  hears,  that  obeys. 
Sol'omon,  peaceable,  perfect. 
Steph'anas,  crown,  crowned. 
Ste'phen,  the  same. 
Susak'ka,  lily,  rose,  joy. 


Tab'itha,  clear-sighted. 

Taii'penes,  standard,  flight,  temptation. 

Ter'tius,  the  third. 

Tet'rarch,  governor  of  a  fourth  part. 

Thabdf/us,  that  praises  and  confesses. 

Theopii'ilus,  a  friend  of  God. 

Thom'as,  a  twin. 

Tibe'rifs.  the  son  of  Tiber. 

Timon,  honorable,  worthy. 

Timo'theus,  honored  of  God,  valued  of 

God. 
Ti'tus,  honorable. 
Tobi'aii,  the  Lord  is  good. 
Troph'imus,    well   educated,    or   well 

brought  up. 
Tryphe'na,  delicious,  delicate. 
Tykan'nus,  a  prince,  one  that  reigns. 


Uri'ah,  or  TJrijah,   the  Lord  is  my 

light  or  fire. 
Uzzi'ah,  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 


Vash'ti,  that  drinks,  or  thread. 
Z. 

Zab'dt,  portion,  dowry. 

Zacciie'iis,  pure,  clean,  just. 

Zachari'aii,  memorv  of  the  Lord. 

ZA'noK,just,  justified. 

Zebahi'aii,  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  the 

Lord  is  my  portion. 
Zeb'edee,  abundant,  portion. 
Zeb'ulun,  dwelling,  habitation. 
Zechari'ah,  see  Zaciiariaii. 
Zf.dfki'aii,  the   Lord  is  my  justice,  or 

the  justice  of  the  Lord. 
Zf.lo'tes,  jealous,  full  of  zeal. 
Zf.phani'aii,  the  Lord  is  my  secret. 
Zerui'ah,  pain,  tribulation. 
Zil'pah,  distillation. 
Zlm'bi,  my  field,  my  vine. 


ARBITRARY      SIGNS. 


In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  there  are  certain  arbitrary  signs,  or  characters,  each  with  its  appropriate  significa- 
tion, of  great  convenience  among  men  employed  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  otherwise  in  human  affairs,  the  import  of  which  a  Dictionary 
may  not  improperly  explain. 


I.  MATHEMATICAL. 


1.    Of  Numerals. 

ABABIO. 

EOMAN. 

1 

I 

One. 

2 

II 

Two. 

3 

III 

Three. 

4 

IV 

Four. 

5 

V 

Five. 

6 

VI 

Six. 

7 

VII 

Seven. 

8 

VIII 

Eight. 

9 

IX 

Nine. 

10 

X 

Ten. 

11 

XI 

Eleven. 

12 

XII 

Twelve. 

13 

XIII 

Thirteen. 

14 

XIV 

Fourteen. 

15 

XV 

Fifteen. 

16 

XVI 

Sixteen. 

17 

XVII 

Seventeen. 

18 

XVIII 

Eighteen. 

19 

XIX 

Nineteen. 

20 

XX 

Twenty. 

30 

XXX 

Thirty. 

40 

XL 

Forty. 

50 

L 

Fifty. 

60 

LX 

Sixty. 

70 

LXX 

Seventy. 

80 

LXXX 

Eighty. 

90 

XO 

Ninety. 

100 

C 

One  hundred. 

200 

CO 

Two  hundred. 

300 

ccc 

Three  hundred. 

400 

coco 

Four  hundred. 

500 

D 

Five  hundred. 

600 

DC 

Six  hundred. 

700 

DCO 

Seven  hundred. 

800 

DCCC 

Eight  hundred. 

900 

DCCCC,  or 

CM  Nine  hundred. 

1000 

M 

One  thousand. 

2000 

MM 

Two  thousand. 

MDCCCLIX 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

fifty-nine. 

The  Roman  numerals  are  now  used  chiefly  for  dates, 
headings  of  chapters,  dials  of  time-pieces,  &c. 

2.   Of  the  Relations  of  Quantities. 

-\-  plus  or  and,   denoting  addition ;  as,  2  +  6 
equals  8. 

—  minus  or  less,  denoting  subtraction ;  as,  6— 2 

equals  4. 

—  equal,  showing  that  the  quantities  between 

which  it  is  placed  are  equal ;  as,  2  +  6  = 

10-2. 
X  into  or  times,  denoting  multiplication;  as, 

2X6  =  2  times  6=12. 
-r  divided  by,  as,  10-*- 2=10  divided  by  2=5. 
~  difference  between  two  quantities  without 

designating  winch  is  the  greater;   as, 

o~&. 


<  is  less  than;  as,  a<&  signifies  that  a  is  less 

than  b. 
>  is  greater  than;  as,  a>b  signifies  that  a  is 
greater  than  b. 
:   is  to  ]  denoting  proportion ;  as,  2  :  6  ::  5  :  15, 
: :'  as     )      i.e.,  2  is  to  6  as  5  is  to  15. 
s/  square  root  or  radical  sign ;   thus,  t/x  de- 
notes the  square  root  of  a;. 
\/  cube  root ;  and,  generally,  any  root  may  be 
denoted  by  the   radical  sign  with  the 
index  of  the  root  placed  over  it;    as, 
^/J5=fifth  root  of  x. 

A  small  figure  (called  the  index  or  expon- 
ent) placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  a  quan- 
tity, denotes  its  power;  as,  82,  83,  &c,  the 
square,  cube,  &c,  of  8. 

vinculum      ■)  indicate  that  the  quantities 

[]-{■•}■    brackets  I      inclosed  by  them  are  to 
(  )  parenthesis      f     be  taken  together. 
|    bar  J 

.  • .  tlierefore,  or  consequently. 
• .  *  because. 

2  sum,  denoting  the  algebraic  sum  of  several 
quantities  of  the  same  nature. 
f,  F,  cj>  function  ;  as,  y=F  (x),  denoting  that  y  is 
a  function  of  x,  or  is  dependent  for  its 
value  on  x. 
f  denotes  an  integration  to  be  performed. 
A  triangle;  as  A  ABC=  A  ADC. 
A  angle. 
JL  perpendicular. 

5r  =  3.14159265=rato  of    circumference    to 

diameter  of  a  circle,  or  area  of  a  circle  to 

radius,  or  surface  of  a  sphere  to  diameter. 

e  =base  ofNaperianLogarithms=2.7l82818 

M=Log.  e  =  Modulus    of   Com.   System  of 

Logarithms=0.4342945. 
g  =  force  of  gravily=Yeloc.  acquired  by  a  fall- 
ing body,  in  one  second=32.1908  ft.  in 
lat.  of  London. 
0  degrees  of  arc.    R°=radius  in  degrees  of 

arc=57°  .29578. 
'   minutes  of  arc.     R'=radius  in  minutes  of 

arc=3437'  .7468. 
"  seconds  of  arc.     R"=radius  in  seconds  of 
arc=206264.8. 

II.  ASTRONOMICAL. 

1.   Of  the  Planets,  &c. 


O  The  Sun. 

O  The  Moon. 

?    Mercury. 

?    Venus. 

©  or  J  The  Earth. 

$   Mars. 

11  Jupiter. 


J?   Saturn. 
Ijl  Uranus. 
If    Neptune. 
©  New  Moon. 
©  First  Quarter. 
O  Full  Moon. 
(9  Last  Quarter. 


2.  Of  the  Asteroids. 

Ceres.  ©  Massilia. 

Pallas.  @  Lutetia. 

Juno.  @  Calliope. 

Vesta.  ©  Thalia, 

Astroea.  @  Themis. 

Hebe.  @  Phocasa. 

Iris.  ©  Proserpina. 

Flora.  @  Euterpe. 

Metis.  ©  Bellona. 

Hygea.  @  Amphitrite. 

Parthenope.  ©  Urania. 

Clio.  @  Euphrosyne.  @  Pales. 

Egeria.  @  Pomona,         @  Virginia, 

Irene.  ®  Polyhymnia.  @  Nemansa. 

Eunomia.  @  Circe.  ©  Europa. 

Psyche.  ©  Leucothea.     @  Calypso. 

Thetis.  @  Atalanta.        @  Alexandra 

Melpomene.  @  Fides.  ©  Pandora. 

Fortuna.  ®  Leda. 


Spring 
Signs. 


Summer 
Signs. 


Autumn 
Signs. 


3.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  T  Aries. 

2.  b   Taurus. 

3.  n   Gemini. 

4.  25  Cancer. 

5.  a  Leo. 

6.  TTg  Virgo. 

7.  =s=  Libra. 

8.  Vf[  Scorpio. 

9.  $    Sagittarius. 
10.  V?  Capricornus. 

Aquarius. 


11. 


kJ's"°-    (  12.  X  Pisces. 

4.  Aspects. 
Conjunction,  or  having  the  same  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 
Quadrature,  or  differing  90°  in  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 
Opposition,  or  differing  180°  in  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 


5.  Abbreviations. 


Ascending  Node. 
Descending  Node. 
North.  S.  South. 
East.  "W.  "West. 
Degrees. 


Minutes  of  Arc. 
Seconds  of  Arc. 
Hours. 

Minutes  of  Time. 
Seconds  of  Time. 


6.  Elements  of  Orbits. 
oj    7r  Longitude  of  Perihelion. 
v    Q  Longitude  of  Ascending  Node. 
<p     $  Angle  of  eccentricity,  or  whose  sine=«. 
i      i  Inclination  to  ecliptic. 
n     fi  Mean  daily  motion. 
e     L  Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 
a     a  Mean  distance, 
e  Eccentricity. 
Note.— The  symbols  in  the  first  column  are  used  in 
the  British  Nau't.  Almanac;  those  in  the  second  nro 
from  the  American  J'.iih.  and  Natit.  Almanac. 


ARBITRARY    SIGNS. 


III.  MONETARY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL. 

$  Dollars. 

£  Pounds  sterling. 

@  at,  or  to,  as,   10  yds.  of  silk,  @  $2 
%per  yd. ;    Flour,  $5,  @  $6  50. 

■$  per ;  as,  Sheep,  $4  *$  head. 

lb  pound  weight;  as,  Butter,  ■$  B>,  25 

@  28c 
$  ^>er  cen2;  as,  Discount  6%. .  .$10  21. 

%  or  A^,  account;  as,  J.  Smith  in  % 
with  J.  Jones. 


Apothecaries'  Weights. 
B>  pound. 

5   ounce  ;  as,  §i,  one  ounce,  §ss,  half 
an  ounce. 

3    drachm;    as,    3i,  one  drachm,   3ss, 
half  a  drachm. 

^  scruple;  as,  3i,  one  scruple;   3ss, 
half  a  scruple. 


'  Measure. 
0  pint. 

§    ounce,  or /|  fluid  ounce. 
3    drachm,  or/ 3  fluidrachm. 
TTL  minims,  or  drops, 
aa,  or  ana,  of  each. 
R  recipe. 

IV.   GRAMMATICAL. 

,  comma;  as,  Sun,  Mercury,  Yenus, 
&c. 

;  semicolon;  as,  From  law  arises  se- 
curity ;  from  security,  curiosity; 
from  curiosity,  knowledge. 

:  colon. 

.  period;  denoting  a  completed  sen- 
tence. 


break  in   a  sen- 
tence, or  an  abrupt  transition. 

?  interrogation;  as,  When  shall  you 
return  ? 

!  exclamation ;  as,  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen ! 
(  )  parenthesis ;  including  some  ex- 
planatory clause  not  essential  to 
the  sentence  ;  as,  We  (that  is, 
Charles  and  myself)  leave  to-day. 


[  ]  brackets;  including  a  word  or  sen- 
tence to  supply  some  deficiency 
or  rectify  some  mistake;  as,  "He 
[Mr.  Canning]  was  of  a  different 
opinion. 

'  apostrophe  ;  noting  abbreviation,  or 
the  genitive  case ;  as,  His  for  it  is; 
"  John's  hat." 

-  hyphen ;      connecting      compound 

words,  or  the  parts  of  a  word 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  as, 
to-morrow. 

f  acute  accent,  or  rising  inflection. 

N  grave  accent,  or  falling  inflection. 

A   circumflex  accent. 

-  placed  over  a  vowel   marks  it  as 

long;   as,  "  Rosy." 

w  in  like  manner  denotes  a  short 
vowel ;  as,  "  Folly." 

"  diasresis,  separating  in  pronuncia- 
tion two  vowels,  which  would 
otherwise  make  a  diphthong. 

i  cedilla,  q  sounded  as  s  before  a,  o,  u. 

A  caret,  denoting  that  some  word  has 

been  omitted  in  writing. 
\  paragraph,  denoting  the  beginning 
of  a  new  topic — used  chiefly  in 
the  Bible. 
"  "  quotation  marks. 
§  section,   marking  the  division  of  a 
treatise  or  chapter  into  less  por- 
tions. 

12g~  index  or  hand,  pointing  out  a  re- 
markable passage. 

***or  ,    ellipses,    denoting    the 

omission  of  some  letters  or  words  ; 
as  L**d  N***h,  for  Lord  North. 


*  asterisk 

f  obelisk  or  dagger 

%  double  dagger 

I  parallels 

§  section 

Tf  paragraph 


References  to  the 
margin  or  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 
Letters  and  fig- 
ures are  also 
used. 


cross,  sometimes  used  before  the 
signature  of  bishops  ;  also,  as  the 
mark  or  signature  of  persons  un- 
able to  write  their  names ;  as, 
his 

John-|-Smith. 

mark. 


•For  the  Signs  of  the  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  ALPHABET,  see  Pictorial  Il- 
lustrations, p.  cxii.,  and  p.  exxxii.  for 
Signs  and  Characters  employed  in 
MUSIC. 


V.  CORRECTION  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Peter  Schoefier  is  said  to  be  the  person  who      Caps. 


invented   cast  metal  types,  having   learned 
(Q  the  art-ef  of  cutting  the  letters  frpun  the  Gut-      o 

tembergs,  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been     *y 
$  the  first  whqengraved  on  copper  plates      The     —  I 
following  testimony  is  preseved  in  the  family,     r 
' \_,\   by    Jo.    Fred.    Faustus    of    AschefFenburg :         $ 
I"    .Peter  Schoefler  of  Gemsheim,  perceiving  his    s.cap-i 
\'/  master    Fausts    design,   and    being    himself 
tr.  (desiroua\ardently)  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out   (by  the   good   providence  of  God)   the 
-f  method  of  cutting  (incitlcndi)  the  characters       stet. 

in  a  matrix,. that  the  letters  might  easily  be 
,1    singly  cast  /instead  of  bjeng   cut.     He  pri-        e»'f 
j/  vately  cut  matrices\(oT  the  whole  alphabets  A 
Faust  was  so  pleased  with 
/t^at  he  promised  J>eter 
/jaughter   Christina  in  marriage,  a   promise 


as       (But  there  were  iriany  difficulties  at  first 

rom.  with  these  letter^  as  there  had  be  en  before      w  | 

it  at.  with  woodgfiones,  the  metal  being  by  mixing     out  s.c. 
~/T  2  1  A 

tr.  the  a/substance  with  metal  which  hardened  iti     O 

"  (and  -when  he  shoioed  his  master  the  lettem 
cast  from  these  matrices, 


.  EXPLANATIONS. 

La     dele — take  out  the  superfluous  word  "of." 

(h     turn  the  reversed  letter  "p." 

Q    insert  a  space  between  "  who"  and  "engraved." 

^    less  space  between  the  words. 

I"      make  a  new  paragraph. 

tr.     transpose  the  words  "  desirous"  and  "  ardently." 

stet.  let  incidendi  (accidentally  erased)  remain. 

w.f.  "  wrong  font"  type  to  be  changed. 

out  s.  c.  "  out,  see  copy."     The  words  omitted  being  too 
numerous  for  the  margin,  the  compositor  is 
referred  to  the  original  copy  for  them. 
Tho  other  marks  are  self-explanatory. 
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PECULIAR     USE 

OF 
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WO 

RDS  AND  TERMS  IN   TIE  BIBLE. 

[THE   COMMON   ENGLISH   TRANSLATION   OR  KING  JAMES'   VERSION.] 

[The  following  is  taken  by  permission  from  Prof.  Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  to  the  author  and  publishers  of  which,  (Messrs.  Ivtson  & 

Phinnet,  New  York),  we  would  express  our  obligations  for  this  courtesy.      Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 

constitute  an  aid  hardly  less  than  indispensable  to  tho  student  of  the  Bible. — Publishers.'] 

The  following  list  of  obsolete  or  antiquated  'terms,  it  is  proper  to  advise  the  |  show,  however,  that  several  of  them  do  not  now  stand  in  our  current  editions. 

reader,  is  taken  from 

the  earlier  copies  of  King  James'  Version,  and  contains  a     but  have  given  place  to  their  more,  modern  equivalents  ranged  in  the  parallel 

considerable  numbei 

which  have   been   since  altered,  but  by  whom,  or  upon      column.     In  some  cases,  moreover,  it  is  uot  the  word,  but   the  setise,  which  has 

what  authority,  docs  not  appear.     Recurrence  to  the  passages  indicated    will  [  become  antiquated. 

1.— SINGLE     TEEMS. 

Advisement 

counsel,  1  Chron.  12. 19. 

Molten                     melted,  Ezek.  24. 11. 

Dureth                       endureth,  Mat.  13.  21. 

Afore 

before,  2  Kings,  20.  4. 

Peeled                      smoothed,  Is.  18.  2. 

Camp                           encamp,  Is.  29.  3. 

Alb-it 

although,  Ezek.  13.  7. 
alien,  .lob,  19.  15. 

Poll  and  polled       cut  the  hair  off,  Ezek.  14.  20. 

Minish                         diminish,  Ps.  107.  39. 

Aliant 

Purtenanco             inward  parts,  Ex.  12.  9. 

An  hungered              hungry,  Mat.  4.  2. 

Anon 

soon,  Mat.  13.  20. 

Carriage                   baggage,  1  Sam.  17.  22. 

Garner                         granary,  Mat.  8. 12. 
Bith                              since,  Jer.  15.  7. 
Ensamplo                    sample,  1  Cor.  10.  11. 

Bestead 

reduced  to  straits,  Is.  8.  21. 

Conversation           behavior,  1  Tim.  4.  12,  &c. 

Bewray 

expose,  Is.  16.  3. 

Thief                        robber,  Mat.  27.  38,  44. 

Blains 

blisters,  Ex.  9.  9. 

"Worship                  honor,  civil  respect,  Lu.  14. 10. 
Meat                        food,  Mat.  3.  4. 

Mids                             midst,  Luke,  23.  45. 

Beast 

living  creature,  Rev.  4.  6,  7. 

Graffed                        grafted,  Rom.  11.  17—24. 
llackslidings               deserting,  Jer.  2. 19. 

Chaws 

jaws,  Ezek.  29.  4. 

Cunning                 skillful,  Ex.  38.  23. 

Cracknels 

cakes,  1  Kings,  14.  3. 

nonest                     decent,  becoming,  2  Cor.  8.  21. 

Unto                            for,  John,  15.  7. 

Coast 

border,  limit',  Deut.  19.  8. 

More                        greater,  Acts,  19732. 

Of                                 by,  Mat.   I.  18. 

Chapiter 

capital,  Ex.  36.  38. 

Quick                       living,  Acts,  10.  42. 
Stablish                   establish,  1  Pet.  5. 10. 

Of                                 from,  Mat.  7.  16. 

Daysman 

umpire,  Job,  9.  33. 

Passion                       suffering,  Acts,  1.  3. 

Deal 

part,  Ex.  29.  40. 
fetched,  Acts,  28. 13. 

Prevent                   go  before,  1  Thes.  4. 15. 

Oweth                        owneth,  Acts,  21. 11. 
Harness                       armor,  Ex.  13.  18. 

Fet 

Ensue                      pursue,  1  Pet.  3. 11. 

Fray 

frighten,  Zech.  1.  21. 

Provoke                  excite,  Heb.  10.  24. 

Ear                               till,  1  Sam.  8.  12. 

Fenced 

fortified,  Deut.  3.  5. 

Entreat                    treat,  Luke,  20.  11. 

Wist,  wit,  wot            know,  Ex.  16. 15. 

Habergeon 

armor,  breastplate,  Ex.  2S.  32. 

Instantly                 earnestly,  Luke,  7.  4. 

Tache                           button,  Ex.  26.  6. 

Holpen 

helped,  Ps.  38.  8. 

Hitherto                 thus  far,  Job,  88. 11. 

Tale                             number,  Ex.  5.  8. 

Hosen 

stockings,  Dan.  3.  21. 

Ravin                       prey,  Gen.  49.  27. 

Straw                           scatter,  Mat.  25.  26. 

Hough 

hamstring,  Josh.  11.  9. 

Bruit                       rumor,  Nah.  3.  19. 

Seethe                        boil,  2  Kings.  4.  88. 

Kerchiefs 

caps,  Ezek.  13.  18. 

Marvel                     wonder,  Eccl.  5.  8. 

Servitor                       servant,  2  Kings,  4.  48. 

Kino 

cows,  Gen.  82.  15. 

Eschew                    avoid,  Job,  2.  3. 

Silverlings                   pieces  of  silver.  Is.  7.  23. 
Sod,  sodden               boil,  Gen.  25.  29. 

Lad 

youth,  Gen.  21.  12. 

To  skill                  to  be  knowing  in,  1  Kings,  5.  6. 
Wax                       become,  Is.  51.  6. 

Leasing 

lies,  Ps.  4.  2. 

Stature                        height,  Num.  18.  82. 

Leeso 

lose,  1  Kings,  IS.  5. 

Lack                         to  be  wanting,  Gen.  18.  2S. 

Swollen                       swelled,  Acts,  28,  6. 

List,  listed 

please,  Mat.  17.  12. 
hinder,  Rom.  1.  13. 

Trow                        think,  Luke,  17.  9. 

Tablets                       tippets,  Ex.  85.  22. 

Let 

Twain                      two,  1  Sam.  18.  21. 

Terrises                       balustrades,  2  Chron.  9. 11. 

Magnifical 

stately,  1  Chron.  22.  5. 

Clean                      entirely,  Josh.  3.  17. 

Unwittingly                unawares.  Lev.  12.  14. 

Marishes 

marshes,  Ezek.  47.  11. 

Sore                        severe,  very  much,  occurs  often. 

Wastness                     wasting,  Zeph.  1. 15. 

Mufflers 

thin  vails,  Is.  3. 19. 

Mo                            more,  Deut.  1.  11. 

Wench                       girl,  2  Sam.  17. 17. 

Munition 

fortification,  Nah.  8. 1. 

Straitly                  strictly,  Gen.  43.  7. 

2 .— P  HEASES. 

Good  man  of  the  house  masterof  tho  family,Mat.20.11. 

Cast  tho  same  in  his    reproved  him,  Mat.  27.  44. 

He  repented  himself     he  repented,  Mat.  27.  3. 

Uppermost  rooms 

chief  places  at  table,  Mat.  28.  6. 

teeth 

Stricken  in  age               advanced  in  age,  Gen.  IS.  11. ' 

Hunger-bitten 

weakened  with  hunger,  Job, 

Chodo  with                      quarreled  or  disputed    with, 

Know  anything  by  my-  know  anv  thing  against  my- 

18. 12. 

Gen.  81.  86. 

self                                    self,  1  Cor.  4.  4. 

Take  no  thought 

be  not  anxious,  Mat.  6.  25. 

We  do  you  to  wit          we  inform  you,  2  Cor.  8. 1. 

Sat  at  meat                      sat  at  table,  Mat.  9. 10. 

Laughed  to  scorn 

derided,  Mat.  9.  24.                  1 

It  repented  him              ho  repented,  Gen.  6.  6. 

Learned  Terms. 

—In  the  following  list  of  learned  terms  retained  in  the  com- 

once  to  those  of  Roman  origin.    Thus  tho  translators  almost  invariably  adopt 

mon  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  several  may  be  specified  which  through 

keep  back  for  suppress  ;  call  upon  for  invoke  ;  bow  down  for  incline  -.'lift  up 
for  exalt ;  stretch  out  for  extend;  put  out  for  extinguish  :  cry  out  for  exclaim  ; 

long  use  have  become  both  familiar  and  intelligible,  and   that  in  regard  to  others 

it  would  be  difficult  to  express  their  meaning  well,  without  a  tedious  or  clumsy 

put  away  for  divorce  ;  put  asunder  for  separate ;  out  off  for'  reject ;  let  go  for 
dismiss,'&c.     We  cite  the  following  instanoes  therefore,  rather  as  exceptions  to 

circumlocution.    Bu 

a  simple  diction  is  more  accordant  with  tho  general  stylo 
is  remarkable  for  its  use  of  pure  English  words  in  prefer- 

of  tho  version,  whioL 

the  general  practice  of  the  translators. 

Tetrarch 

Roman  Governor. 

Omnipotent                  almighty. 

Exaction                 demand,  tribute. 

Synagogue 

assembly. 

Illuminated                    enlightened. 

Barbed                     bearded. 

Proselyte 

convert. 

Delectable                      delightful. 

Inordinate              irregular. 

Centurion 

Roman  officer. 

Immutable                    unchangeable. 

Laud                       praise. 

Quarternion 

party  of  four  soldiers, 
body  of  Roman  soldiers. 

Celestial                        heavenly. 

Adjuro                    put  on  oath. 

Legion 

Terrestrial                      earthly. 

Implead                   go  to  law. 

Easter 

passover. 

Partition                         division. 

Disannul                 make  void. 

Scribo 

writer. 

Divination                    foretelling. 

Predestinato          decree  beforehand. 

Infidel 

unbeliever. 

Diversity                        variety. 

Consort                   partner. 

Matrix 

womb. 

Importunity                  earnest  entreaty. 

Amerce                   fine. 

Occurrent 

incident. 

Inquisition                     inquiry. 
Prognosticator               foreteller. 

Incensed                 enraged. 

Vocation 

calling. 

Mollified                  softened. 

Consolation 

comfort. 

Ambassage                     embassy. 

Exorcist                  one  who  drives  out  evil  spirits. 

Remission 

forgiveness. 

Cogitation                     thought. 

WORDS    AND    TERMS    IN    THE    BIBLE. 


Want  of  uniformity  in  Pro/n't-  Aomes.— Our  I  ranslatovs  have,  in  many  in-  I  many  union  rn..-.l  readers  are  ignorant  that  some  of  the  persons  spoken  of  by  one 

stances,  rendered  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew  names  with  Greek  terminations  ;  and  j  name  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the  same  with  those  spoken  of  by  another  in 
those  names,  thus  Grmaieed,  they  have  given  in  rair  translation  without,  if  we      the  Old  Testament.    The  following  are  examples, 

may  so  say,  Hebraizing  them  again;  insomuch  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  | 


Agar 

Azotus 

Charran 

Cis 

Elias 

Eliseus 

Esaias 

Jeremy 


Hagar,  Gal.  4.  24,  25. 
Ashdod,  Acts,  8.  40. 
Haran,  Acts,  7.  2,  4. 
Kish,  Acts,  13.  21. 
Elijah,  Mat.  11. 14. 
Elish.-i,  Luke,  4.  27. 
Isaiah,  Eom.  9.  27. 
Jeremiah,  Mat.  2. 17. 


Jeremias 

Jeremiah,  Mat.  16.  14. 

Osee 

Hosea,  Eom.  9.  26. 

Jesus 

Joshua,  Acts,  7.  45.    Ileb.  4.  8. 

Phaleg 

Peleg,  Luke,  3. 35. 

Jonas 

Jonah,  Mat.  12.  39. 

Eoboam 

Eehoboam,  Mat.  1.  7. 

Joram 

Jehoram,  Mat.  1.  8. 

Sem 

Shem,  Luke,  3.  36. 

Josaphat 

Jehosaphat,  Mat.  1.  8. 

Tyrus 
Urias 

Tyre,  Jer.  25.  22. 

Judas 

Judah,  Mat.  13.  55. 

Uriah,  Mat.  1.  6. 

Messias 

Messiah,  John,  1.  41. — 4. 25. 

Zacharias 

Noe 

Noah,  Mat.  24. 37. 

"Where  a  word  ends  in  iah,  it  is  peculiarly  wrong  thus  to  transform  it,  be- 
cause in  nearly  every  case  those  names  have  a  reference  to  Jah  or  Jehovah,  and 
are  compounded  with  it,  as  are  those  that  end  in  el  with  Elohim,  God. — Upon 
the  same  principles  of  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  information,  the  words  Tho- 


mas Didymus,  Lucas,  Marcus,  and  Timothcns,  would  be  more  intelligible  to 
a  common  English  reader,  and  tend  more  to  the  identifying  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,  if  they  were  translated  Thomas  the  Twin,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Ti- 
mothy. 


VARIOUS    PECULIARITIEi 


For  the  sake  of  the  English  reader  it  may  bo  well  to  group  together,  in  tabu- 
lar form,  a  few  supplementary  items  tending  to  illustrate  several  points  which 
are  less  obvious  in  a  version,  but  which  are  still  important  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Hebraisms. — The  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  for  the  use  of  certain 
nouns  which  in  connection  with  other  words,  form  an  idiomatical  expression 


and  acquire  a  sense  that  could  not  bo  collected  from  the  known  meaning  of  the 
separate  terms.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  ^>92  Baal,  ]i  son,  and  lCiX 
mail,  which  in  their  various  connections  express  the  relations  of  possession, 
dominion,  ai/Jiitedness,  &c,  in  a  manner  which  will  best  be  gathered  from  the 
following  examples. 


Gen.  49.  23.  archers 


Hebrew. 
lord  of  dreams, 
(i.  e.  addicted  to  dreaming.) 

lord  of  arrows, 
(i.  e.  addicted  to  shooting.) 
Ex.  24. 14.  man  having  matters  lord  of  words. 

(i.  e.  one  addicted  to  controversies.) 
2  Kings,  1.  8.  an  hairy  man  lord  of  hair. 

Prov.  1, 16.  bird  lord  of  a  wing 

Prov.  22.  24.  angry  man  master  of  anger. 

Gen.  14.  13.  confederate  lords  of  covenant. 

Prov.  23. 2.  given  to  appetite  master  of  appetite. 

Prov.  18.  9.  great  waster  master  of  waste. 

1  Sam.  28.  7.  a  woman  that  has  a  familiar         mistress  of  a  familii 


Com.  Version. 
1  Sam.  16.  18.  a  comely  person 
1  Kings,  2.  25.  worthy  of  death 
Gen.  9.  20.  husbandman 
Is.  46. 11.  man  that  executeth  my  counsel 
1  Sam.  14.  52.  valiant  man 
Gen.  17.  12.  eight  days  old 
Dent.  25.  2.  worthy  of  beating 

1  Sam.  20.  31.  shall  surely  die 
Jon. 4. 10.  perished  in  anight 
Is.  5. 1.  a  very  fruitful  hill 
Job,  41.  28.  arrow 

2  Kings,  14. 14.  hostages 
Job,  5.  7.  sparks 


OTHER    HEBRAISMS. 


Is.  5.  24.  a  tongue  of  fire 
Job,  39.  28.  the  tooth  of  a  rock 
Ex.  14.  30.  the  lip  of  the  sea 
Prov.  5.  4.  a  sword  of  mouths 
Ps.  55.  6.  who  shall  give? 
Job,  5.  20.  the  hand'of  the  sword 
Ps.  49. 16.  the  hand  of  the  grave 
Ex.  2.  5.  at  the  hand  of  the  river 
Ps.  140.  5.  the  hand  of  the  way 


the  sea-shore. 

a  two-edged  sword. 

O  that,  (optative.) 

the  power  of  the  sword. 

the  power  of  the  grave. 

by  the  side  of  the  river. 

the  way  side. 


Ex.  15.  8.  the  heart  of  the  seas 

Job,  3.  9.  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning 

Gen.  49.  11.  the  blood  of  the  grapo 

Jon.  3.  3.  a  great  city  to  God 

2  Cor.  10.  4.  weapons  powerful  to  God 

Ps.  80.  10.  cedars  of  God 

Ps.  36.  7.  mountains  of  God 

Acts,  7.  20.  beautiful  to  God 

Gen.  23.  6.  a  prince  of  God 


Hebrew. 
man  of  form, 
man  of  death, 
man  of  the  ground, 
man  of  my  counsel, 
son  of  valor. 
son  of  eight  days, 
son  of  beating. 
a  son  of  death, 
son  of  a  night, 
horn  of  the  son  of  oil. 
son  of  the  bow. 
sons  of  pledges, 
sons  of  the  Burning  coaL 


the  middle  of  the  sea. 
the  dawning  of  the  day. 
red  -wine 
a  very  large  city, 
weapons  divinely  strong, 
goodly  or  tall  cedars, 
high  mountains, 
exceedingly  beautiful. 
a  mighty  prince. 


SOUL    put    for    PERSON. 


Ps.  106. 15.  he  sent  leanness  into  their  soul,  (i.  e.  into  them.) 

Job,  16.  4.  if  your  soul  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  (i.  e.  if  you  were  in  my  stead.) 

Prov.  25.  25.  to  a  thirsty  soul.,  (i.  e.  to  a  thirsty  person.) 

Eom.  13. 1.  let  every  soul  be  subject,  (i.  e.  every  person.) 


Acts,  2.  31.  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hades,  (i.  c.  he  was  not  left.) 
Mat.  12.  IS.  in  whom  my  soul  is  well-pleased,  (i.  e.  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased.) 
Heb.  10.  3S.  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure,  (i.  e.  I  shall  have  no  pleasure.) 
Gen.  19.  20.  and  my  soul  shall  live.  (i.  e.  and  I  shall  live.) 


STRIASMS. 


Mat.  5.  22.  Eaca 
Mat.  6.  24.  Mammon 
Mat.  27.  6.  Corban 
Mark,  5.  41.  Talitha-cuml 
Mark,  7.  37.  Ephphatha 


miscreant, 
riches, 
a  gift. 

damsel,  arise, 
be  opened. 


my  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken 
me? 

a  rock  or  stono. 

the  house  of  mercy. 


Acts,  1. 19.  Aceldama 
Eom.  8.  15.  Abba 
1  Cor.  16.  22.  Maran-atha 
Eev.  16. 16.  Armageddon 


tho  field  of  blood, 
father. 

our  Lord  cometh. 
the  excision  of  a  mul- 
titude. 


ITALICS. 


It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  our  received  version  that  it  is  encum- 
bered with  a  load  of  awkward  and  useless  Italics.  Words  and  phrases  printed  in 
this  character,  it  is  well  known,  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a 
complete  sense  in  our  language,  where  the  expression  in  the  original  is  elliptical, 
or  where  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  are  so  different,  that  a  literal  trans- 
lation would  leave  the  writer's  meaning  obscuro  or  unintelligible.  The  first 
object  of  the  translators  undoubtedly  was  to  express  in  intelligible  English  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  full  signification  of  a  sentence  ;  and  their  next  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  point  out,  by  the  mode  of  printing,  such  supplementary 
words  as  had  been  required  for  the  complete  development  of  the  sense.  In  some 
cases  indeed  the  elliptical  form  of  tho  original  would  not  be  attended  with  any 


great  uncertainty  as  to  the  writer's  meaning;  and  yet  as  different  modes  of  sup- 
plying the  ellipses,  giving  different  shades  of  meaning,  may  be  adopted,  it  seems 
desirable  even  in  such  cases,  that  the  words  actually  supplied  should  be  desig- 
nated. In  other  cases,  the  elliptical  form  is  productive  of  so  much  obscurity,  that 
scholars  will  entertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ellipsis 
should  be  supplied.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  that  in  translating  a  work  of  such  vast  moment  to  mankind  as  the 
Oracles  of  Truth,  whatever  is  thus  added  for  the  fuller  explication  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  ought  to  have  some  mark  bv  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  (he  rest.  It  was  with  this  viow  that  our  translators  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  Italics. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 


In  purchasing  a  full  anrl  complete  English  Dictionary— a  work  to  be  used  through 
life-it  is  important  to  "  GET  THE  BEST."  That  Webster's  Unabridged  is  such, 
appears,  from 

1.  Its  Definitions.  In  this,  the  leading  object  of  a  Dictionary,  Dr.  "Webster 
stands  confessed  pre-eminent,  compared  with  past  or  current  English  Lexicog- 
raphers. 

"  Webster's  is  the  BEST  DEFINING  Dictionary  in  the  English  language." 

Horace  Mann. 
"  THK  ACCDRACY  AND  EXTENT  OF  ITS  DEFINITrOXS."— WM.  H.  PRESCOTT,  the  His- 

"In  its  Definitions— the  object  for  which  nine  tenths-of  our  references  to  such 
a  work  are  made— it  stands  without  arival  in  the  annals  of  English  lexicography." 

London  Dictionary. 

"  Webster's  definitions  are  distinguished  by  clearness,  terseness  and  complete- 
ness. "  —  Dr.  Ogilrie,  Elitor  Imptriul   Dictionary. 

2.  Especially  its  Scientific  definitions.  In  the  additions  to  the  present  Picto- 
rial Edition,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale  College— who  takes 
high  rank  among  American  scholars— and  other  distinguished  scientific  men, 
have  given  tiieir  special  attention  to  this  department 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Dr.  Webster's  .Dictionary,  for  several  years 
p  ist.  in  preference  to  all  o tliers,  becau.-e  it  far  excels  tbem  all,  solar  as  I  know,  in 
giving  an  I  defining  scientific  terms." — President  Hitchcock. 

"  Another  input  mi  feature  of  Webster  is  the  introduction  of  the  terms  of 
science  ami  art  —  distinguished  in  this  from  Todd's  Johnson,  in  which  thousands 
of  such  words  arc  either  not  inserted,  or  are  explained  imperfectly."  —Land.  Imp. 

3.  its  /■;  ymologij.—  ''The  Etymological  part  surpasses  anything  that  has  been 
done  for  the  English  Language  by  any  earlier  laborers." — George  Bancroft. 

■'Has  entered  more  deeply  into  Etymological  researches,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess, than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  lie  stands,  on  this  ground,  not  only 
unrivaled  but  aloue  "— iVor«/i  American  Review. 

"  On  the  great  head  of  Etymology,  I  know  nothing  to  supply  its  place." 

Daniel  Webster.   . 

4.  Its  Pronunciation. — Avoiding  the  extreme  peculiarities  of  Walker,  which 
have  never  found  favor  with  the  truly  refined  and  educated,  either  in  this  country 
or  Great  Britain,  and  not  attempting  too  much,  by  striving  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
that  which  can  only  be  learned  through  the  ear, — 

Prof.  Goodrich  says,  "  After  a  diligent  study  of  the  subject  for  the  last  thirty 
.  years,  after  visiting  England  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  by  inqui 
the  spot,  after  a  correspondence  with  distinguished  English  scholars  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  the  Revised  Edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  Dictionary  does  exhibit  the  actual  pronunciation  of  our  language  in 
England,  as  accurately  aud  completely  as  any  single  Dictionary  which  has  ever 
been  published." 

The  London  Imperial,  the  leading  English  Dictionary,  follows  Webster's  system 
of  notation  entire.  Smart,  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  Orthcepists, 
approves  entirely  of  Prof  Goodrich's  recent  labors  in  this  department,  aud  com- 
municated his  views  to  the  latter  freely  during  their  progress,  while  Prof.  Russell, 
the  American  elocutionist,  declares  the '■  critical  judgment  and  reihied  taste  of 
Prof.  Goodrich  have  left  little  to  be  desired  on  this  point." 

5.  Its  Orthography. — The  American  public  has  with  sufficient  distinctness  pass- 
ed its  verdict  of  approval  upon  Webster's  system  of  orthography.  Founded  in 
reason,  favoring  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  language  to  simplicity,  conve- 
nience and  system,  over  ten  millions  of  School  Books,  ruiaTY  millions  of  Period- 
ical issues,  and  innumerable  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  are  published  annu- 
ally, following  iV'ebster  as  their  general  guide.  9 

0.  Its  Vorabnla.ni.  —  Nearly  ten  thousand  new  words  are  added  to  the  present 
edition,  collected  with  assiduous  care  by  numerous  laborers  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  since  the  issue  of  the  former  edition.  It  thus  presents,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  a  more  complete  vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  living,  current 
English  Language,  as  now  written,  spoken  and  read,  thau  can  anywhere  else  be 
found.  In  tne  words  now  ad  led,  take,  as  example,  the  following  from  a  single 
page  — Baby  jumper,  Backsheesh.  Baggage-car,  Big-man,  Bajocco.  Balance-sheet, 
Ball-valve,  Balarinc  Bandala,  Bandoline,  Banjo,  Barege,  Barmacine,  Barology, 
Barracoon,  Bastou,  Basil uc,  Bat's-wing,  (a  form  of  gas-burner  )  &c.  Many 
thousand  words  cnilecte  1  nave  been  rejected,  and  to  encumber  the  volume  with 
useless  compounds,  self  expl.iiuiug  derivatives,  or  words  entirely  obsolete,  and 
appropriate  only  in  a  glossary  to  works  of  remote  origin,  as  1  haucer,  &c,  would 
be.  either  to  enlarge  tile  volume  so  as  to  preclude  its  popular  use,  or  to  cut  short 
for  this  purpose  the  space  better  devoted  to  full  and  clear  definitions. 

7.  Synonyms.—  Tills  feature  occupies  about  70  Quarto  pages,  and  has  over  2000 
words  ;  those  of  like  meaning  grouped  together,  are  thus  discriminated  in  their 
exact  shades  of  likeness  and  difference,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  precise  and 
accurate  use  of  language.  Those  conversant  with  Dr.  Goodrich's  former  labors  of 
this  character  and  examining  the  present  Table,  in  its  fullness  and  completeness, 
will  bo  prep  ire  1  to  find  this  feature  of  very  great  value.  Not  so  complete  and 
valuable  a  work  in  this  department  alone,  it  is  believed,  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
Vic  are  having  ample-  testimony  of  this. 

8.  Palo  -in1  lltusirw.ons  —'these.  1.500  in  number,  are  of  asire,  character  and 
finis. i.  truly  M  illustrate  the  words  and  objects  referred  to,  while  more  diminutive, 
or  iess  perfect  ones,  must,  evidently,  very  much  fail  of  this  object.  The  group- 
ing of  th.'sc  of  the  same  class  together,  answers  a  very  important  purpose.  As 
to  the  exeeution  of  the  Illustrations,  a  distinguish!- I  fhigiish  Publisher  states 
that  not  more  than  one  Artist  in  Groat,  Britain  equals  these <in  the  style  of  his 
work,  and  tin-  Illinois  I  eacher  declares.  '•  We  bad  tie- curiosity  to  examine  with 
a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings,    and  compare  them  with  the  steel  engrav- 


ings on  bank  notes,  and  found  the  Illustrations  (of  the  Dictionary)  often  equally 
good,  sometimes  superior" 

9.  Citations. — Illustrative  sentences  from  the  best  writers  are  often  given, 
showing  the  use  of  the  word  iu  its  connections. 

10.  The  Tables. — Giving  pronunciation  of  Scriptural  Names,  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names,  Geographical  Names,  8000  Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern  Times, 
Words  and  Phrases  frorm  the  Latin.  French.  Italian  and  Spanish,  Mottoes  of  the 
States,  Abbreviations  explained,  Arbitrary'  Signs,  peculiar  use  of  Words  and 
I  erms  in  the  Bible,  &c,  &c. 

11.  Its  Cheapness.— So  volume,  it  is  believed,  published  in  this  country,  be- 
side the  Bible,  is  sold  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains, 
1750  large  quarto  pages,  in  fine,  yet  distinct  type.  Especially  is  this  true  of  any 
copy-right  work,  when  the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary is  considered.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Webster  s  own  life-long  toil,  nearer 
twenty  thau  ten  years  of  earnest  literary  labor  have  since  been  devoted  to  its  per- 
fection. 

12.  Its  general  recognition,  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning,  derivation,  pronuncia- 
tion and  spelling  of  words,  securing  an  acknowledged  authority,  aud  a  common 
standard, — so  that  we  can  use  language  as  others  use  it. 

"If  we  would  have  uniformity,  we  must  adopt  Webster,  for  he  can  not  be  dis- 
placed; but  others  may  be." — Prof.  Slowe. 

LATE  EDUCATIONAL  TESTIMONY. 
Worthy  of  the  proud  place  it  occupies,  as  the  great  standard  dictionary  of  our 
good  English  language.  I  say  standard,  for  while  a  few  scholars  and  others,  here 
and  there,  prefer  other  dictionaries,  Webster's  is  beyond  dispute  the  book  of  the 
people,  the  common  standard  of  appeal  among  the  great  masses,  learned  and  un- 
learned, of  our  land.— Hon.  J.  ill.  Gregory,  Sup.  Pub.  In>t.,  Mich.,  June,  1859. 

"  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  does  you  infinite  credit." — Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State 
Supt.  Wisconsin.  August,  1859. 

More  than  ever  is  the  book  a  necessary  article  in  th<5  school-house,  and  in  the 
family  where  learning  and  literature  have  a  place.  *  *  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  with  a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings,  and  compared  them  with  steel 
engravings  in  bank  notes,  and  found  the  illustrations  often  equally  good,  some- 
times superior.  None  but  a  teacher,  or  au  intelligent  parent,  can  estimate  how 
valuable  these  eighty  pages  of  illustrations  are.  The  pi  icing  all  the  illustrations 
iu  a  separate  part  of  the  volume  has  allowed  the  printing  of  them  to  be  executed 
in  much  better  style  than  if  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text: 

Illinois  Teacher,  August,  1859. 
Definitions,  AVebster  is  unrivaled.  Webster's  Etymology  is  admirable. 
Nearly  all  American  newspapers  and  books  spell  according  to  Webster.  To  de- 
throne Webster  from  the  affections  of  the  American  people  would  be  a  greater  rev- 
olution than  has  been  witnessed  since  the  Crusades. — Correspondent  Mich.  Jour. 
Education,  August,  1859. 
The  value  of  the  dictionary  is  materially  increasedby  the  additions,  and  we  do 
)t  see  how  it  can  be  improved  in  any  respect.  The  acknowledged  standard  in 
our  State  ;  the  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  the  enterprising  publishers  for  their 
unremitting  exertions  in  keeping  the  work  fully  up  to  the  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage —  Wisconsin  Jour.  Education,  August,  1859. 

In  our  daily  teaching  we  have  had  upon  our  table  the  new  edition  of  Webster,  and 
have  subjected  it  to  constant  test.  *  *  Each  feature  is  ready  important.  *  * 
Not  a  word  is  necessary  concerning  the  matt  not  \Veb>tcr's  L'n  ibvi  Iged  Dictionary, 
it  is  Webster—  Ho  Megistos.  The  Table  of  Synonyms  is  of  alum- 1  inestimable  val- 
ue. A  case  occurred  the  other  day  in  our  seliool.  *  *  The  Pictorial  Illustrations 
are  henceforth  a  sine  qua  non  for  every  large  dictionary.  *  *  By  having  them 
separate  like  most  Encyclopedias,  all  illustrations  of  Architecture,  Heraldry,  Bot- 
any, or  of  Mechanics,  can  be  brought  together.  *  *  The  best.  Lexicon  of  the 
English  Language  ever  issued  from  the  Press. — It.  1.  Schoolmaster,  July,  1859. 

In  all  respects  a  book  of  unsurpassed  worth.— Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal,  August,  1859. 

We  consider  that  the  additions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  work  . 
for  ordinary  use.— Indiana  School  Journal,  August,  1859. 

That  this  will  be  the  most  valuable  edition  of  any  Dictionary  in  the  English 
language,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt. — Iowa  School  Journal,  July,  1S59. 

The  illustrations  are  finely  cut  and  printed,  and  form  a  novel  and  valuable  fea- 
ture.— Alabama  Educational  Journal,  August,  1859. 

We  may  safely  say,  that  Wibstrr's  Dictionary,  Pictorial  Edition,  Unabridged,  is 
the  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
In  the  completeness  of  its  vocabulary  of  our  language,  and  in  the  accuracy  aud 
fnlluess  of  its  definitions,  Webster's  Dictionary  stands  pre-eminent;  and  in  or- 
thography it  is  followed  by  a  majority  of  American  writers,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends. — North  Carolina  Jour,  of  Education,  August,  1859. 

It  has  retained  all  the  good  of  its  ina-dcces-ors,  and  has  added  new  and  valuable 
improvements.  *  *  *  *  lion.  Horace  Mann  has  said  :  "  It  is  the  best  defin- 
ing Dictionary  in  the  English  Language,"  and  eminent  scholars  and  orators,  like 
Daniel  Webster,  Win.  II.  Prescott,  and  others,  have  declared  themselves  decidedly  | 
in  favor  of  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  its  definitions.  *  In  this  respect,  {pronun- 
ciation,) Webster's  works  appear  to  us  at  least  as  good  and  authoritative  as  any 
wehaveseen.  *  These  alterations  (orthography)  appear  to  us  not  only  reasona- 
ble, but  also  popular,  when' we  are  told  that  ten  million  school-books  are  annu- 
ally published  iu  the  limed  States,  compiled  by  authors  who  recognke  Webster 
as  their  standard  of  orthography.  *  *  Too  high  praise  can  not  be  bestowed  on 
the-execution  of  the  wood  cuts.  To  present  these  cuts  all  by  themselves  is  an  ad- 
vantage, because  they  could  thus  be  printed  on  better  paper,  and  be  easier  and 
to  greater  advantage  classified  under  distinct  heads.  *■  *  A  tabie  of  Synonyms, 
Prof.  Goodrich,  occupying  seventy  quarto  pages,  and  containing  over  2,000 
words,  the  meaning  and  use  of  which  are  shown  more  clearly  and  minutely  than 
other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  #  *  *  No  unimportant  and 
arbitrary  compounds  have  been  admitted  in  the  appendix  of  this  edition.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  That  a  volume  like  this,  of  1.750  quarto  pages,  handsomely  got  up.  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  alike  substantial  am"  " 
liforary  labor  found  in  few  other  wu-lv 
of  the  marvels  of  modern  skill  aud  ent 


.-,  and  embodying  an  amount  of 
■  purchased  as  low  as  this  is,  isoue 
-Massachusetts  Teach..  Sept.,  1859. 


"Get  the  Best."    Get  the  Handsomest.    Get  the  Cheapest. 
Get  Webster. 


TESTIMONIALS      CONTINUED. 


Letter  from  Dr.  Dick.  — Perhaps  no  foreign  writer  has  been  more 
generally  read,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
than  Dr.  Thomas  Dick.  About  twenty  years  ago,  E.  &  G.  Merriam 
published,  at  Brookfield,  several  editions  of  Dick's  "  Christian  Philoso- 
pher," "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State." 
Some  six  or  eight  valuable  works  have  since  issued  from  Dr.  Dick's  pen, 
which  have  been  republished  here,  and  have  had  an  extensive  and  con- 
stant sale.  One  house  in  Philadelphia  /publish  ten  different  works  of 
this  author,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  modern  writer 
in  the  language,  on  the  other  side  the  water,  has  circulated  in  this 
country  so  large  a  number  of  volumes. 

From  such  a  man  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  a  testimonial  to  Amer- 
ican art  and  learning.  The  following  letter  was  received  by  Messrs. 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  of  this  town,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  "  Webster's  Dictionary,"  by  Dr.  Dick,  and  does  honor  alike  to 
the  writer,  and  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  directed.  —  Springfield 
Republican. 

Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  Sept.  12,  1849. 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam.  Gentlemen :  I  received  from  Mr.  Wiley, 
Aldine  Chambers,  London,  your  very  valuable  and  highly  acceptable 
present  of  "Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  the  English' Language," 
for  which  I  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  ;  and  as  it  will 
always  be  in  my  study  for  reference,  it  will  constantly  remind  me  of 
your  kindness  and  liberality. 

This  Dictionary  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  ages  will  elapse 
before  any  other  dictionary  of  that  language  will  be  required.  It  is,  in 
every  respect,  far  superior  to  the  folio  editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
The  introductory  matter,  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  language, 
etymology,  the  changes  of  the  English  language,  and  other  topics, 
contains  an  immense  mass  of  useful  information,  which  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  very  great  degree  of  labor  and  research.  The  pronunciation 
of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Geographical  names,  forms  a  most  valuable 
appendix  to  the  Dictionary,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

As  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  copy  which  you  sent,  it  could  not 
hive  been  more  elegantly  and  tastefully  adorned,  although  it  had  been 
"u  tended  to  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  Its  binding 
f.as  been  much  admired  by  every  person  who  has  seen  it,  and  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  bookbinder. 

I  trust  you  will  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  risk  incurred  in 
publishing  such  a  large  and  important  volume,  which  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  letter  press  greater  than  almost  any  other  single  volume  in  my 
possession.     I  presume  it  has  an  extensive  sale. 

Wishing  you  all  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  with  many  thanks  for 
your  invaluable  present,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant, 


[LL.  D.,  of  Scotland,  author  of 
"  Christian  Philosopher,"  &c] 


"  Etymological  part  surpasses  anything  that  has  been  done  for  the  Eng- 
Uih  Language  by  any  earlier  laborers  in  the  same  field." 


Osn 


1  Every  scholar  knows  its  value." 


TffL 


Z-t-^  SL-S-Zt^ 


[Author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "  Conquest  of  Me 


&c] 


It  is  acknowledged,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  to  be  the 
most  copious  and  most  excellent  at  present  in  circulation.  Dr.  Web- 
ster spent  thirty  years  on  his  Dictionary,  ten  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  etymological  department  alone,  and  he  has  accordingly  thrown 
much  additional  light  on  the  origin  and  primarv  sense  of  words,  and  on 
the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other  languages.  —  Editor 
ofOie  London  Imperial  Dictionary. 


The  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  tue  English  Lan- 
guage ever  PUBLISHED^  —  London  Times. 

"  Its  reputation  is  widely  extended.  I  doubt  not  this  edition  has  re- 
ceived essential  improvements  from  the  able  hands  it  has  passed 
through." 

[LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.] 
"A  very  valuable  work — the  book  is  full  of  learning  —  a  necessitt 
to  every  educated  man." 


<^^>V 


'  The  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  language." 


$& 


*7' 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Webster's  is  the 
best  defining  Dictionasy  in  the  English  language.  I  assure  you  it 
will  give  me  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  have  the  opportunity  and  ability,  to  recom- 
mend to  all  students,  and  especially  all  those  who  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  self-culture  or  self-education,  to  keep  a  copy  op 


this  work  by  their  side  as  a  hand-book.." 

"Accurate  and  reliable  in  giving  a  just  exhibition  of  the  lan- 
guage." 


[Late  Speaker  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  now  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.] 
"  The  most  accurate  and  reliable  Dictionary  of  the  Language." 


[Governor  of  Massachusetts.] 
Dr.  Webster  has  entered  more  deeply  into  etymological  researches, 
and  with,  greater  success,  than  any   of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
vocation.   *     *     Indeed,  on  this  ground,  he  stands  not  only  unrivaled, 
but  alone.  —  North  American  Review. 

Normal  School  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Webster's  Quarto   Dictionary  be   the 
Standard  in  the  Hew  York  State  Normal  School." 

WM.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Clerk  Ex.  Com. 
Albany,  March  12,  1850. 

•  Academies  of  the  State  ofNeio  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  held  at  the  Capitol,  Albany,  Feb.  14,  1830, 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  new  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
in  Quarto,  edited  by  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  and  published  by 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.,  be  recommended  to  be  purchased 
for  the  Libraries  of  Academies  under  the  visitation  of  the  Resents." 
[About  150  in  number.]      A  true  copy.  T.  ROMEYN  BECK. 

We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  Dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  combines  so  many  advantages,  with  such  economy  of  price, 
beauty  of  execution,  compactness  and  clearness,  as  this  Quarto  edition 
of  Webster.  —  Nmo  York  Observer,  December  4,  1847. 

We  rejoice  that  the  public  award  is  strongly  ratifying  our  long-cher- 
ished conviction,  that  Noah  Webster  was  decidedly  the  best  lexicog- 
rapher who  has  treated  of  the  English  language.  *  *  Emphatically 
the  Dictionary  of  our  language.  —  New  York  Tribune,  December',  1847\ 

In  its  admirable  definitions,  its  accurate  philology,  its  copiousness, 
good  sense,  and  completeness,  it  is  fast  receiving  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  world,  that  it  has  no  equal.  —  .Vfi;.'  York  Eranselist,  December 
9,  1847. 
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